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United States 
of America 


Congressional Htcord 

PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Sean MacBride’f Address to the 
National Press Club 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a distinct honor for me to attend the 
luncheon given by the National Press 
Club in honor of Sean MacBride. Min¬ 
ister of External Affairs for Ireland. 
The speech by Mr. MacBride was in¬ 
teresting, direct, and to the point and 
was extremely well received by the Cab¬ 
inet members, the newspapermen, and 
the Members of the House and Senate 
in attendance. 

In this particular week, preceding the 
celebration of St. Patrick's Day, Sean 
MacBride has undertaken a difficult 
schedule. Boston, New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Washington will be visited by 
him and in all these cities, he will be 
at home because he will be among 
friends. 

Ireland is to be complimented for 
having such an outstanding leader in 
these troublous times and America is 
grateful that, out of his busy life, he has 
found time to visit us and to discuss 
problems of mutual interest. 

To Sean MacBride, we wish the great¬ 
est possible success in his efforts to solve 
his country's problems. We want to 
assure him that Ireland holds a particu¬ 
larly warm spot in the hearts of Ameri¬ 
cans and that we look upon him as a 
true exponent of the ideals which have 
made Ireland great down through the 
centuries. 

Addrsss bt Ssan MacBride. Minister of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs of the Republic of Ireland, 

AT the National Press Club Luncheon, 

Washington, D. C., March 14. 1961 

The honor you have done me in asking me 
to be your guest here is one which gives me a 
very special pleasure. I have been a news¬ 
paperman myself, and I have come here today 
simply as a colleague who happens to be 
Foreign Minister of a small nation which has 
very strong and ancient ties with America 
to tell you something of how that nation 
stands today. 

I am told that Irish names are not un¬ 
known In American Journalism, and, if so, 
there must be among you many whose par¬ 
ents and grandparents came from Ireland. 
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The land they left was vastly different from 
the Ireland we know today. The Ireland of 
the last century was. In the material sense, 
one of the poorest countries in Western Eu¬ 
rope. Her population was in proc.es8 of be¬ 
ing halved by the results of a famine on a 
scale that had been unknown in Western Eu¬ 
rope since the Middle Ages. Today Ireland 
is on the road to economic progress and 
development. Our wealth Is reasonably well 
divided; we have no very great extremes of 
rich and poor. The rural slums, the ram¬ 
shackle cabins are nearly a thing of the past, 
and although there are slums still in certain 
of our cities we shall, unless a general war or 
acute shortages wreck our plans with those of 
the T-est ol the world, get rid of these within 
about 10 years. Our population, which had 
been falling steadily, although at a decreas¬ 
ing rate, since the famine of the last century 
is now taking an upward turn. Work is 
progressing on a $120,000,000 land-develop¬ 
ment scheme, and on drainage, rural elec¬ 
trification, and hospital-building schemes of 
a similar scale. The number employed Hi in- 
dubtry, though still small, is rising steadily. 

I don’t know if any of you. Americans with 
your history which has been no less pros¬ 
perous than glorious, can appreciate what 
that means to an Irishmen. It mean.s that 
a nation which was nearly killed, whose life 
hud almost '^bbed away in the course of a 
long and agonlElng struggle, l.s at la.st on the 
turn. The efforts of many Irishmen have 
gone to make this change, and, not least, 
those Irishmen who worked and lought to 
secure for us the Independence without 
which a nation cannot work out its own sal¬ 
vation. Since a measure of independence 
was obtained, successive governments have 
played their parts—that of Mr. Cosgrnve. that 
of Mr. De Valera, and now Mr. Costello’s gov¬ 
ernment. of which I am a member. None of 
these governments has been infallible, hut 
under all of them the work has gone ahead 
and is still going on. While Ihc Ireland of 
today IS no utopia, one finds that atmosphere 
01 hope and confidence which is lacking in 
many other countries today. 

Much of the progress made in the last 
couple of years is attributable to the Mar¬ 
shall plan, and in particular to the really 
constructive and helpful cooperation which 
we received from the EGA. The direct finan¬ 
cial aid which we received was valuable but 
far more Important In any view was the eco¬ 
nomic planning which we had to undertake 
In conjunction with the EGA. I have always 
held the view that In the long run the most 
permanent benefits that will accrue to 
Europe from the Marshall plan will be tech¬ 
nical assistance and the system of economic 
analysis and cooperation resulting from a 
policy answered by EGA. I would like to 
avail of this opportunity of paying a public 
tribute to the far-sighted and constructive 
approach Initiated by the EGA in Europe 
under the leadership of men like Paul Hofl- 
mrn, Averell Harrlman. and Bl 


It is often suggested or implied by critics 
that Ireland Is so preoccupied with her own 
affairs that she cares nothing for what goes 
on around her. I think It would be hard to 
put forward a suggestion that w'as more 
wholly misleading. It Is not a question of 
whether the Irish people want to be Inter¬ 
nationally minded or not; they cannot help 
being internationally minded for they are an 
international people. An ordinary Kerry 
family may well have two uncles and an 
aunt in New Jersey. Chicago, and Spring- 
field. Mass., a cousin in Montreal and an¬ 
other In Melbourne, and probably r son or 
daughter in England or Scotland as well. 
With moat of these they regularly corre¬ 
spond. and I think that if some of our older 
people in, say Galway, were osked to draw 
a map of the world they might, if they were 
not careful, show New York as being nearer 
than Dublin. 

The people of Irish origin, scattered 
throughout the world and now playing their 
parts as citizens of other countries, still re¬ 
tain many of the characteristics of the 
people ol the mother country. They are, for 
the most part, whether they be Catholic, 
rrotestaiit. or Jewish, religious folk, and 
they constitute a moral force and go to 
reinforce the stabilizing elements in the 
countries in which they are. They nre a 
virile and active force within the community 
of free nations, the very sort of people, 
tainted neither with communism nor reac¬ 
tion, of which the west stands mo.st In need. 
While they remain fondly attached to Ire¬ 
land and look to Ireland for moral leader¬ 
ship they certainly do not look to Ireland 
for political leadership. They arc loyal 
Americans, Australians, and Canadians, or 
citizens of the country in which they have 
settled. At home our wish is to play our 
part with them, as well us with the ancient 
European natlong to whoso sisterhood Ire¬ 
land belongs, in the building and preserving 
of a Just and free society. 

What part is Ireland, in fact, playing in 
international affairs? I think that question 
is best answered by reference to the lour in¬ 
ternational organizations with which wo 
might be directly concerned: the United Na¬ 
tions, the Council of Europe, the OEEC. and 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 

A.s regards the United Nations, the position 
is that we applied for membership several 
years ago, being willing to undertake the lull 
responsibilities ol such membcnslilp. We 
were, however, kept out by the veto of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republlcr^—Russia. 
Ironical as it may sound, Russia says that 
she cannot regard us as a democratic or 
peace-loving country. 

As regards the Council of Europe and the 
OEEC, we are members of both these organi¬ 
zations. In both of them our representa¬ 
tives have consistently adopted the progres¬ 
sive policy of favoring developments which 
tended toward a united Europe. In the 
OLEC we have favored greater liberalization 
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Of trade, and we are In a position to do so 
since our own trade policies are among the 
most liberal in Europe. In the Council of 
Europe we have supported every measure 
which tended to strengthen the Assembly as 
against the Committee of Ministers, that is 
to say, every measure which represented a 
step on the road to a Parliament of Europe. 
This was the attitude which was taken up 
by a country which has been represented as 
stubbornly or narrowly nationalistic. In fact 
no nation has been so prompt as we have 
been to support the uniting of Europe and 
th'^ free and voluntary merging of individ¬ 
ual sovereignties. We are. however, quite us 
stubbornly nationalistic as the United States 
would be when it is suggested that we should 
surrender our rights or a portion of our sover¬ 
eignty to another nation. 

As regards the last organization, that of 
the Atlantic Pact powers, the position is this: 
We were asked to Join and we refused. You 
will want to know why. 

I think on this vitally important ques¬ 
tion I cannot do better than take as my point 
of departure the cardinal principles of your 
own foreign policy, as set out in an admirable 
document. Our Foreign Policy, Issued by your 
State Department. 

These are the three points: 

"We are an independent nation and we 
want to keep our independence." 

"We attach the highest importance to In¬ 
dividual freedom and we mean to keep our 
freedom." 

"We are a peaceful people and we want to 
get rid of wars and the threat of wars." 

We, In Ireland, would subscribe whole¬ 
heartedly to every one of these principles but, 
being historically less fortunate than you, 
we are forced to state them for ourselves in 
a somewhat different manner. This is how 
we have to state them: 

"We are not an Independent nation be¬ 
cause a portion of it Is still unfree but we 
want to achieve our independence. 

"We attach the highest Importance to 
individual freedom but many of our people 
have not got that freedom. 

"We are a peaceful people but part of our 
territory has been taken from us by war 
and the threat of war." 

These points which, as you will surmise, 
refer to the fact that part of our country, 
the six northeastern counties, Is held under 
British rule, may seem exaggerated to you. 
They do not seem exaggerated to us or to the 
people, the majority In the greater part of 
the British held territory, who want to be 
with us. I do not bring this problem be¬ 
fore you because I expect that you, with the 
vast problems which you must debate every 
day, can concern yourselves with the in¬ 
tricacies of the methods by which this small 
territory, in defiance of geography, is held 
as part of Britain. I am not going to dis¬ 
cuss, nor, I am sure, do you want to hear 
of the finesses of boundary drawing. Dis¬ 
crimination, gerrymandering, and political 
police by which the entity known as North¬ 
ern Ireland was set up and Is maintained, 
but I do want you to know that that par¬ 
tition is the cause of such feeling in Ireland 
that no Irish Government could attempt, 
without immediately being driven from of¬ 
fice, to enter into a military alliance with 
the power which is responsible for It. This 
is not one of those ancient grievances which 
we are supposed to hug to our bosoms. It 
Is quite modern and very real and very pres¬ 
ent. It would be as impossible for an 
Irish Government to accept the article of 
the Atlantic Pact which binds each partici¬ 
pant to respect the territorial integrity of 
the others as it would have been for Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln to accept the Mason and Dixon's 
line as an international frontier. You do not 
accept the territorial integrity of a neighbor 
who Is encamped In your garden. We are, 
I need hardly say, fully conscious of the 


gravity of our decision. Indeed in our reply 
to the Invitation to Join the pact we sug¬ 
gested that, in the interests of the greater 
safety and strength of the chain of Atlantic 
defense, the members might discuss ways 
and means of solving the problem which 
precluded us from membership. Unfor¬ 
tunately. this suggestion was not acted on. 

I wish to make it clear that there is no 
question of bargaining on this matter. It 
would be unworthy, both of the great issue 
Involved—the future of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity—and of the historic tradition of the 
Irish Nation, were we to attempt to bargain 
on this. We are seeking our full freedom 
and independence as of right and we intend 
to get it. 

The position then, in short. Is that Ire¬ 
land is willing and anxious to play her full 
part in international affairs, that she is al¬ 
ready making a certain contribution but is 
prevented from doing her full share by two 
outside powers, Russia and Britain. I do not 
say that the policies or actions of these two 
powers are the same, or even comparable. 
All I do say is that they are inclined to look 
rather alike from where we sit. Both are 
powers with imperial traditions and to im¬ 
perial powers the partitioning of small na¬ 
tions has always seemed expedient and, 
therefore, Just. This was, and Is, the policy 
of Russia in Poland. It has been the policy 
of Russia in Korea. In both cases the Rus¬ 
sians found some Poles and some Koreans 
to support them, but in both cases the par¬ 
tition of a nation, a disaster In Itself, leads 
to other disasters. 

A nation Is not a vague territory that can 
be cut up at will. It is a living, breathing 
thing. It Is not easy to dig the grave of a 
nation, and when you have dug It, it is an 
unquiet grave. I think that you in this 
room who do so much to mold the policies 
of your great Nation, cannot do better than 
to reflect upon the cases of Poland, of Korea, 
and of Ireland, and to believe, contrary to 
the Imperialist maxim, that what is unjust 
can never be expedient, since there is some¬ 
thing in humanity which stubbornly re¬ 
jects, and in the long run overthrows, an un¬ 
just solution. I think that the greatest and 
the most effective political loaders, those 
whose work has been solid and enduring, are 
not the showy Machiavellians, or modern to¬ 
talitarian dictators, with their contempt for 
people, and especially for people who were 
militarily weak or numerically Insignificant, 
but the loaders who. Ilk 5 Washington and 
Lincoln, believed in human freedom as a 
guiding principle. Those who stand for that 
freedom have always been reputed damnably 
awkward people. It is, therefore, with no 
shame but with pride, that I say the Irish 
still stand for freedom and democratic rule 
and, therefore, may still be portrayed to you 
as "damnably awkward people." 


Fallacy of Socialism 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF AHKANBAB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Teacher Shows Fallacy 
of Socialism,*' which appeared in the Ar¬ 
kansas Democrat of Monday, March 12, 
1951, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Teacher Shows Fallacy of Socialism 

Socialism is one of the great delusions of 
our time. It is perilous because it appeals 
to the weakness in men—to the desire of 
millions of us to got along as easily as pos¬ 
sible. 

So while these millions might reject so¬ 
cialism in total, they are voting it Into our 
Government by bits and pieces. They do 
not see that the end of continued hand¬ 
outs. aids, and regulations will be to bring 
the full, deadening grasp of socialism ohto 
the Nation. 

A New York city teacher, Thomas J. Shel¬ 
ley. reveals to his pupils the fallacy and 
the danger of socialism with a brilliant illus¬ 
tration. He explains: 

"When one of the brighter or harder-work¬ 
ing pupils makes a grade of 95 on a test, 
I suggest that I take away 20 points, and 
give them to a student who has made only 
65 points. Thus each would contribute 
•according to his ability,’ and—since both 
would have a passing mark—each would 
receive ‘according to his need.’" 

Then the teacher points out the results 
of that policy. The higher-grading pupils 
would take their work easier. Why strive 
to make a high grade when an authority 
gives part of It to someone else? 

And the pupils who benefited would also 
let down. Since they were going to get by 
anyway, why should they study and worry 
to do their best? 

Then, the teacher points out, the author¬ 
ity would have to adopt compulsory meth¬ 
ods. with punishments for those who lagged 
behind. 

And that, he sums up, is just what a So¬ 
cialist government must do sooner or later. 
It comes eventually to a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys. And he adds that most 
of his pupils understand. They see social¬ 
ism for what it is—a glittering trickery— 
a flowered road to an economic desert. 

We’d all better bo thinking hard on this 
subject. The flno-promlslng politicians will 
ignorantly or wilfully deliver us to socialism 
if we continue to follow false leaders. 


Necessity for Preparedness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. DUFF 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin Forum, held at the Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
last Tuesday evening. The subject of 
my address was Our Preparedness To 
Meet Any Threat of War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our people—^how prepared? To answer 
that question it Is necessary to ask another. 
Do we face now the threat of all-out war 
with Russia, or can we look forward to a long 
period of cold war without actual fighting? 
If world war III is just around the corner, 
then the answer to the question, "Our Peo- 
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pie—How Prepared?" Is eimple. We cer¬ 
tainly are not adequately prepared. The 
fact Is that If world war III Is close upon 
us we are not prepared In any important 
phase of the activities in which it is neces¬ 
sary to he prepared if we are to meet Russia 
on anything like equal terms. 

The great danger of our dilemma is that if 
we do face world war III we dare not be 
unprepared because our failure may be 
fatal. 

In ordinary living when we face life or 
death decisions we do not take chances. 
Surely in the life of a whole nation we dare 
not be less cautious. This is all the more 
trie because a decision for or against world 
war III does not rest with the United States; 
it rests solely with the evil men in the Krem¬ 
lin. They need appeal to no legislative 
body; they have no Congress to consult; they 
can decide in the twinkling of an eye with¬ 
out public discussion or approval or respon¬ 
sibility whether it will be peace or war. 
That being so, it is clear that the decision 
that Russia takes may be life or death for 
the United States, if we are unprepared. As 
a Nation, we dare not run that risk. 

We can only be safe if we are prepared for 
the worst. Therefore we must be fully pre¬ 
pared; prepared physically, mentally, morally 
and spiritually. We must be so strong that 
Russia dare not risk the danger of war with 
us because of the fear of our power of anni- 
hilatory retaliation. 

America was aroused to the necessity of 
military preparation by the sudden and un¬ 
provoked outbreak of war in Korea. But 
strangely enough, the longer that war lasts, 
the more our fears seem to subside; and this 
despite the fact that every analysis of the 
situation shows that the longer the Korean 
War lasts the more conclusively It proves 
that Russia is willing to risk world war III 
rather than reach a peaceful end to the war 
in Korea. 

Surely we must soon all realize that Amer¬ 
ica cannot carry on war In Korea or any¬ 
where else, or undertake a vast preparation 
program, and at the same time carry on busi¬ 
ness as usual, politics as usual and ordinary 
pleasures as usual. The fact that we are 
taking the situation in Korea so casually 
proves beyond doubt that as a nation we 
have temporarily lost contact with the hopes 
and the fear and the aspirations of our boys 
in the battle line and with the threat they 
are there to meet. Certainly the boys who 
are fighting and dying for us half-way 
around the world have a different appraisal 
of how serious it is. 

For one, I firmly believe that right now we 
do face the risk of all-out war. Conse¬ 
quently, the American people are confronted 
by the greatest crisis in our history. This 
being true, we are merely fooling around by 
our preparations to date. What we have 
done is unequal to the challenge because 
that challenge is the challenge of survival. 

Certainly we must now realize that the 
Communists are united. They have a com¬ 
mon purpose and a common determination. 
Their intention is to destroy every nation 
which opposes them. In the final analysis 
the supreme objective of today’s commu¬ 
nism is the destruction of the United States 
of America and everything it stands for, be¬ 
cause we alone block the way to world domi¬ 
nation by communism. 

Our people must understand both the 
threat and the problem if as a nation we 
are to be as serious as we must be if we 
are to face this challenge of survival. 

If Russia desides to bring on world war 
III, such a war will require the maximum 
of everything that we are and everything 
that we have. All the industrial, military 
and economic power of our people must be 
energized to the very maximum if we are to 
win through when this real test comes upon 
us. 


Therefore, first of all, if we are to be ade¬ 
quately prepared we must reach a decision 
upon what we face. Not whether wo face a 
war—because we are right now engaged in a 
war in Korea where we have already lost 
50,000 men but whether we face an all-out 
war with Russia. That is the supremely im¬ 
portant problem to every American. 

We in America must understand both the 
threat and the problem. Clearly, if America 
is to exercise the leadership of the free peo¬ 
ple of today’s world—and that leadership is 
ours whether we want it or not—we can 
only exercise It effectively by uniting the 
free people outside America, and to do that 
we must be united inside America. Division 
at home can only result in division abroad. 
Consequently, it Is clear that the foreign 
policy of the United States must be on a 
bipartisan basis. If politics are to determine 
important matters of foreign policy, that 
policy cannot conceivably be successful. 

A bipartisan foreign policy cannot be de¬ 
termined by one person or one party. It is 
Just as Important for the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration to realize that fact as it is for 
the Republican Party. 

I also feel that at this critical hour it la 
a tremendous disservice to arouse distrust 
of our military leaders. Because the con¬ 
duct of the military strategy of world war 
III, if it is coming up, or prevention of 
world war in. if it can be prevented, must 
in the final analysis be determined by our 
military leaders. If we are to have no con¬ 
fidence in them, if we are to treat military 
problems on any other than a military basis, 
we will not only render a great disservice to 
the military but we '/ill make It impossible 
to prepare our people properly for the ordeal 
that confronts us. 

Any mistrust the American people have 
in the foreign policy of the United States, 
aiid any impartial observer must know that 
many do, can only be changed and fears 
allayed by a fully accredited bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy. And it cannot be done in any 
other way. 

In the final analysis, the President should 
take the Congress more fully into the de¬ 
tails of his confidence. When there is time 
for consultation there should be consulta¬ 
tion. There is time now for the national 
administration to do more than it has done 
In the way of creating good will and con¬ 
fidence in the Congress. Proper procedures 
will render an immense service, at this criti¬ 
cal Juncture, in uniting the American peo¬ 
ple and creating thereby not only firmer 
support for our military leaders but also 
renewed confidence in our leadership of the 
fre-' people everywhere. 

These facts being true, and I am sure 
they are, it is clear that in the most essen¬ 
tial part of our preparation, we are not 
ready. 

The generation to which we belong has 
already fought the two bloodiest wars in 
history. In our generation more people have 
been killed; there has been more hatred, 
more bigotry, more transplanting of people 
out of the places where they were born to 
other places where they were strangers; there 
have been more changes of national bound¬ 
ary lines, more revolution of ideas, more 
changes of attitude with respect to world 
problems than in any generation in history. 
This is the character of the time in which 
we live. It is a time when it is the part of 
wisdom to be prepared for the worst possible 
contingencies. 

The American people want peace. But it 
Isn’t a question of what we want. We live in 
a time when it is a question of what chal¬ 
lenges we face. We have already suffered 
tremendous losses in Korea. We will suffer 
still more. As a Nation we will groan imder 
the highest taxes we have known. We must 
pull in our belts and arouse ourselves to the 
real seriousness of the implications of the 
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facts of the time in which we live. We will 
be unprepared at the critical time of our 
lives as a people unless we prepare ourselves 
now for a period of sparse and bitter living. 
And as of now we are not so prepared. 

We want peace. Every sensible person 
wants peace. We must have peace because 
war may destroy victor and vanquished alike. 

But the best hope for peace for America is 
a thorough preparation for war. The dicta¬ 
tors start war only against the unprepared. 
The peril that faces the world today is due to 
the dismemberment of the armed forces of 
the free nations when Russia kept her armed 
power moving toward an increasing maxi¬ 
mum. The hope for peace can be sustained 
only by a preparation that will convince ag¬ 
gressor nations that we are too strong to be 
attacked. Only if we make ourselves strong 
enough to discourage the Russians from at¬ 
tack will we avoid world war III. A strong 
America with strong allies in Western Europe 
is the one sure guaranty for world peace. 

Finally we must remember there is the 
chance that the Russian threat may con¬ 
tinue not for a year or 2 years, or 6 or 10, 
it may continue for a generation. There¬ 
fore it is imperative that we keep our Gov¬ 
ernment in a sound condition financially. 
That means that we must cut out all fat 
from the budget. There must be no 
budgetary set-up except for the very neces¬ 
sities of decent living in addition to our 
military preparation. We must decide now 
the full scope of what is necessary to be done 
to be ready to meet this crisis. Then with 
no politics, with no log rolling, with no back 
scratching, and with a bipartisan foreign 
policy we must unite the American people 
for a united free world in order to stand 
united against the greatest threat to modern 
civilization. 

As of now we are not prepared. The ques¬ 
tion for every American to answer is. What 
do you Intend to do about it? 


Medicine in Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two more 
articles in the series entitled “Medicine 
In Crisis,*’ by Mr. Selig Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence. R. I. 

These articles will be most interesting 
to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of S. 337, which is a bill 
to provide an emergency program of 
grants and scholarships for education in 
the medical fields. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I7rom the Providence Journal of March 
3, 1951J 

Medicine in Crisis—Curbs on Medical 
Training Are Laid to Restrictionism— 
Although AMA Denies Device of Setting 
Education Standards To Hold Down 
Graduates, Responsible Observers Believe 
M onvE Not Disinterested 
(This is the sixth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within 
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the context of the broader Issues of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Sellg Greenberg) 

The high cost of medical education is the 
major reason our facilities for training doc¬ 
tors have failed to keep up with the Nation's 
needs. 

But there is ground for believing that re¬ 
strictionism has also been a factor. 

The American Medical Association denies 
using the device of setting educational 
standards or any other means to hold down 
the number of graduates and restrict com¬ 
petition. It insists that the medical pro¬ 
fession’s major concern has always been to 
protect the public. 

The disinterestedness of the AMA’s mo¬ 
tives has been questioned by a number of 
responsible observers. Some of these have 
charged that the raising of standards has 
been used not only to train better doctors 
but also to curtail their nuAnber. Others 
have said that while restrictionism may not 
be deliberate, the profession’s trade union 
motivation had certainly contributed toward 
Its lack of vigor in pressing for expansion 
of medical education. 

HARD TO GET AT MOTIVES 

One of the loudest bombshells in this 
controversy was exploded last year at the 
annual meeting of the American Conference 
of Academic Deans. 

A committee named by the deans of the 
liberal arts colleges reported after a year’s 
Investigation that the limited opportunities 
for training doctors constituted “a most 
serious threat to the continued health and 
well-being of the American people” and ac¬ 
cused the medical profession of “Potrlllo 
economics.” The reference was to James C. 
Petrillo, high-handed president of the A. P, 
of L.’s American Federation of Musicians. 

It is extremely difficult to get to the bot¬ 
tom of this matter. It would require an ex¬ 
haustive analysis of the motives, acts, and 
Influence of each group involved in control- 
ing entry into medicine—the AMA and its 
council on medical education and hospitals, 
the medical schools and their national asso¬ 
ciation, and the State boards of medical 
licensure and their national federation. 
Even then, as one man -commented, “you’d 
have to psychoanalyze these people to get 
deflnlte proof of their motivation,” 

While describing the Petrillo economics 
charge as probably too sweeping, a number 
of the experts Interviewed by this reporter— 
all of them physicians—said they were con¬ 
vinced that guild economics was a factor in 
the profession's thinking. They said they 
knew personally of cases where doctors had 
made it difficult for new practitioners to 
come into communities and were fairly cer¬ 
tain that the same motivation played a part 
In keeping down expansion. 

TENDENCV TO DISCOURAGE 

One educator who had served with an 
AMA representative on a committee to con¬ 
sider the case of a 2-year basic science school 
which wanted to conv'irt into a 4-year medi¬ 
cal school, recalled that the AMA man was 
the only one to oppose the move. 

“You run quite frequently into this sort 
of inside opposition,” this man said. “The 
tendency all aloj:g has been to discourage 
expansion of exi.sting schools or establish¬ 
ment of new ones. The same thing has hap¬ 
pened with regard to DP doctors. The AMA 
hasn’t made it easy for these foreign physi¬ 
cians to get into practice here ” 

“Restrictionism is probably a relatively 
minor factor now that most doctors have 
more business than they can handle,” said 
another authority I consulted. “But it was 
pretty clearly In evidence during the de¬ 
pression.” 

COMMISSION REPORTED SURPLUS 

This set me off on a search through the 
back hies of thd Journul and the Jour¬ 


nal Of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. The story pieced together from 
those flies Is instructive. 

In 1032 a study made by a commission of 
the Association of Medical Colleges reported 
that there was a surplus of doctors. Discus¬ 
sion then began to shape up within both the 
AMA and the medical school association that 
it was time to raise educational standards 
and cut down the number of students. 

In 1933 the AMA Council on Medical Edu¬ 
cation adopted a formal resolution inviting 
“the active support of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges in bringing about 
a substantial reduction of their enrollment.” 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Medical Colleges later that year, Dr. Wil¬ 
liam D. Cutler, then secretary of the AMA 
council, spelled this out in greater detail. 

“Not everyone who aspires to a professional 
career,” said Dr. Cutler, “has the God-given 
right to receive a long and highly technical 
training at public expense. Recently only 
half, or less than half, of those applying have 
been accepted, but the number which each 
school admitted was based on Its own de¬ 
termination of the number which it could 
effectively teach without any regard to the 
needs of the profession or of the country as 
a whole. The time has come when we must 
still further limit the enrollment of our 
medical schools. 

“The achievements of the last three dec¬ 
ades in raising the standards of medical edu¬ 
cation are without parallel in history. But 
is the process complete? The time Is ripe 
lor an advance all along the line. Together 
we should be able to set up a new and higher 
standard.” 

A year later the AMA council reported that 
“seven schools have definitely stated that 
their enrollment will be decreased, and 
others have Indicated adherence to the 
council's principles.” 

Between 1935 and 1938 the number of 
freshmen admitted by the medical schools 
was slashed by 841, or 13 percent. There 
was a drop of 1,617 in over-all enrollment 
between 1936 and 1940. It Is true that gen¬ 
eral college enrollment also went down dur¬ 
ing the depres.sion years. But the decline 
was neither a.s drastic nor ar. prolonged. 

“It Is certainly more than a coincidence.” 
observed one educator, “that when the sled¬ 
ding got tough the doctors became inter¬ 
ested In Improving the quality of medical 
education.” 

“It was appallingly short-sighted to take 
the bottom of the depression as a guide lor 
the country’s future health needs,” com¬ 
mented another prominent physician. 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
March 6, 19511 

Medicine in Crisis—Doctors Control Chan¬ 
nels Leading to Medical Career—Stand¬ 
ards SUB.IECT TO TiIFTR O. K. DETERMINE 

ENHOI.LMENT at SCHOOL.S 

(This is the seventh ol a series of articles 
on the problems of medical education within 
the context of the broader issues of medical 
care and pra^'llce.) 

(By Sellg Greenberg) 

The training of doctors in the United States 
Is a monopoly tightly controlled by the medi¬ 
cal profession. 

This raises the vital question as to where 
the interest of the public—the 152.000,000 
con umers of medical care—comes In. 

In the opinion of eminent medical and lay 
authorities, this is an Issue which far tran¬ 
scends in importance the question of whether 
the profession has misused its control of the 
output of physicians to limit their number. 

”T don’t know—and, as far as I can see, 
there is no means of proving It definitely one 
way or another—whether there has been de¬ 
liberate restrictionism In keeping down the 
supply of doctors,” said one of the men con¬ 


sulted by this reporter. “But the mere fact 
that there is a group having the power to do 
so points up the danger of the present sit¬ 
uation.” 

“to protect the public” 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of Columbia 
University’s College of Physicians and Bur¬ 
geons. concedes that “legally the practice 
of medicine is a monopoly In the sense that 
the solu-ce of supply of physicians is re¬ 
stricted to those Institutions which are rec¬ 
ognized for the purpose of medical licensure.” 

“The intent of this monopoly.” Dr. Rap¬ 
pleye has said, “Is not to create benefits for 
the medical profession but to protect the 
public.” 

The public has undoubtedly been protected 
by the establishment of high standards in 
th medical schools. But many observers feel 
that the public interest has been hurt rather 
than protected by the profession’s lack of 
vigor in expanding the facilities for training 
doctors so as to keep up with the country’s 
needs. 'They feel strongly that the con¬ 
sumers are entitled to have something to say 
about the matter. 

Control of entry into medicine is now 
vested in three groups, all of them In the 
hands of the medical profession. ’These 
groups are the American Medical Association 
and its Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, the medical schools and their na¬ 
tional association, and the State boards of 
medical licensure and their national federa¬ 
tion. 

UNUSUAL DEGREE OF AUTONOMY 

Medical school standards, which among 
other things determine enrollment, are sub¬ 
ject to approval by both the AMA Council 
on Medical Education and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Representatives 
of the two organizations have for years made 
joint inspections of the schools. 'Ilie laws or 
licensure board regulations of virtually all 
States permit only graduates of schools ac¬ 
credited by both organizations to take exam¬ 
inations lor admiR.sion to practice. A.s a 
rule, the licensure boards are made up ex¬ 
clusively ol doctors appointed with the con¬ 
sent of the State medical societies. 

In theory, the public has some representa¬ 
tion under this set-up through 'he Associa¬ 
tion of Medical Colleges. Theoretically, the 
medical schools are the creature.^ of the unl- 
ver.sitles with which they are affiliated and 
which pay their bills. But, In practice, many 
of the medical schools have over the years 
acquired an unusual degree of autonomy. 

All but a handful of the medical school 
deans are doctors and ^o are members of 
the faculties. The AMA and the Associa¬ 
tion ol Medical Colleges have been di.sagree- 
Ing lately with Increasing frequency and 
have formally split on the k ue of Federal 
subsidies for medical education. But the 
AMA has long exerci.scd a powerful Influence 
over the medical school association, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to standards and en¬ 
rollment, through what one prominent edu¬ 
cator has described as “a variety of Interlock¬ 
ing directorships.” 

ONE OF PRINCIPAL TARGETS 

Tlie Influence of trade organizations In 
medicine and other fields ol professional 
educRtlon through the accrediting role they 
have arrogated to themselves has long wor¬ 
ried the heads of many of the universities 
and they are now trying to do something 
about it. 

The Association of American Universities 
and several other leading educational groups 
last year set up the National Commission on 
Accrediting. This commission Is Investi¬ 
gating various prolessional accrediting bodies 
In an effort to establish whether their ac¬ 
tivities are in the public Interest. The 
AMA’s control over the medical schools and 
their association Is obviously one of the com¬ 
mission’s principal targets. 
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Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, president of George 
Washington University and secretary of the 
eommlsslon, has been particularly outspoken 
In this respect. He recently accused the 
Association of Medical Colleges of being one 
of the educational groups which have per¬ 
mitted themselves to become dominated by 
professional groups for their own purposes. 
This, he asserted, Is tending to turn profes¬ 
sional schools Into agents of the economic 
objectives of professional guilds and Is In¬ 
creasingly removing these schools from con¬ 
trol of the unlvertltles. 

CAN BE USED TO RESTRICT 

Dr. Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo and former president 
of the Association of Urban Universities, has 
also expressed concern over the AMA's ac¬ 
crediting function. 

Conceding the laudability of the AMA’s 
Interest In high educational standards, he 
noted that accrediting can also be used **to 
restrict entry into a profession.” By limit¬ 
ing enrollment, he said, ”the number of pro¬ 
fessional practitioners can be regulated with 
almost absolute precision.” 

All of which raises still another Important 
issue. Shouldn’t there be some group in this 
country, representing not only the medical 
profession but also the public, whose Job It 
would be to reassess periodically the ade¬ 
quacy of our supply of doctors and to regu¬ 
late that supply? Spokesmen for the AMA 
and the medical school association deny that 
they are doing this now. But it Is pretty 
clear that this is exactly what they are doing. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, former Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv¬ 
ice and now dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Health at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has complained that ‘‘we are produc¬ 
ing our annual output of doctors in this 
country not by plan but by happenstance," 
under tho present set-up, this “happen¬ 
stance” has not always been governed ex¬ 
clusively by the public Interest. 


The Late Honorable 0. S. Warden 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I am inserting in the 
Record the news story on the passing of 
Montana's greatest citizen and also an 
editorial covering the event. The news 
story and the editorial are both carried 
in the Great Palls Tribune, which he nur¬ 
tured and reared so faithfully. 

A great and simple man has gone to 
his reward. 

O. S. Warden. 85, Publisher or Tribune, 
Dies at Home 

O. S. Warden. 85. publisher of the Great 
Falls Tribune. Democratic national commit¬ 
teeman for Montana, and an active figure 
In the development of this State, died at 
2 o’clock this morning at the family home. 
600 Fourth Avenue North, following an Ill¬ 
ness of about 2 months. 

The publisher’s death ended a career 
crowded with achievement—a lifetime de¬ 
voted to public service. He had remained 
active in his business and in the future de¬ 
velopment of Great Falls, Montana, and the 
West until his recent illness. 

Warden saw Montana history made—^from 
the Territorial days to the present. He wit¬ 
nessed the final session of the constitutional 


convention In 1889, and he had a major hand 
in the State’s development for 60 years there¬ 
after, with scarcely a day’s interruption. 

While he traveled frequently throughout 
his lifetime, nearly every trip was made in 
the Interest of some phase of Montana de¬ 
velopment—Irrigation, highways, power proj¬ 
ects, or aviation. 

Although he served from 1934 until his 
death as Democratic national committeeman 
for Montana, Warden’s services to the State 
knew no party lines. His willingness to de¬ 
vote his own time and finances to the up¬ 
building of his adopted State was quickly 
recognized by leaders of both parties. For 
years he hod been associated with city. State, 
regional, and national bodies in public work. 

’This started In 1924 with his appointment 
by Republican Gov. Joseph M. Dixon to the 
newly created Montana Highway Commis¬ 
sion. He served for a decade, spearheading 
through the Tribune and by personal effort, 
enactment of the first referendum bill to 
provide State finances to match Federal-aid 
money to get Montana out of the mud. 

Because of his interest in highways, he 
was vice president of the Y-O Bee Line High¬ 
way Association, then vlc'^ president and 
later president of the National Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

After retirement from the State commis¬ 
sion. Warden retained a continuing Interest 
In the highway program to the last. As 
chairman of the goods roads committee of 
the Great Falls Chamber of Commerce, he 
waged a continuous battle for completion 
of the central Montana highway, the last 
main artery of Montana’s Federal-aid system. 
This fight Included the bitter struggle over 
completion of the Rogers Pass link of the 
road between Great j«'alls and Missoula. 
Through his efforts, the Clrcle-Sldney section 
was added to the primary system within the 
last year. The highway, shortest route 
across the State when finally completed, will 
be one of many lasting monuments to the 
memory of O. B. Warden. 

Tn 1936 he was appointed a member of 
the Montana Water Conservation Board by 
Gov. W. E. Holt. He later was called upon 
to act as vice chairman and secretary of the 
water board by Gov. Sam C. Ford, another 
Republican. PTom being Montana director 
of the National Reclamation Association, he 
was elected president In 1934 and was re¬ 
elected nine times. 

He was a leader In the construction of a 
vast system of unrelated and Interrelated 
water storage and irrigation projects, rang¬ 
ing from those which would Irrigate only a 
few acres to the Broadwater-Mlssourl project 
In Broadwater County that diverted water 
near Toston for 6,000 acres and provided a 
supplemental supply for 10,000 acres addi¬ 
tionally. 

While he long had been interested In de¬ 
velopment of the Sun River irrigation project 
west of Great Palls, and In later years stressed 
Importance of the lower Marias project, his 
crowning achievement In the field of recla¬ 
mation was In bringing the Canyon Perry 
reclamation project through the dream stage 
to reality. 

Warden, convinced additional storage facil¬ 
ities must be made available on the Missouri 
if the reclamation possibilities above Fort 
Benton were to be fully utilized, prevailed 
with private power interests and State and 
Federal officials until it finally was author¬ 
ized as part of the Mlraourl Basin develop¬ 
ment program. 

In July 1949 the first blast for excavation 
in connection with construction of Canyon 
Perry Dam. 17 miles east of Helena, occurred 
and Warden was chosen to set It off. Michael 
Straus, Reclamation Commissioner and prin¬ 
cipal speaker, declared: 

“Men of vision made today possible and 
Mr. Warden Is one. Over the years, wherever 
men of the West have planned to develop 
their water resources. I have found they have 


bean guided by the gentle, persuasive wisdom 
of Mr. Warden.” 

W. O. Sloan, former regional director and 
later chairman of the Missouri Basin Inter¬ 
agency Committee, hailed Warden as the 
grand old man of reclamation. 

Warden’s first civic activity was as a mem¬ 
ber of the Great Falls Board of School Trus¬ 
tees, serving from 1896 to 1910. His service 
to the local chamber of commerce lnclud«'d 
perennial directorship and the presidency, 
1020-21. He was an active member of the 
sugar-beet and airways committees. It was 
partially through his efforts that Inland Air 
Lines, now the Inland division of Western 
Air Lines, was extended from Billings to 
Great Fails, giving this city direct air service 
to Denver. 

Prom 1933 to 1938 he was a director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, first 
as director at large and then as representa¬ 
tive of the eighth district. In 1944 he served 
as Montana governor of the National Aero¬ 
nautics Association, and was active in organ¬ 
izing the Great Falls chapter. 

He had been a director of the Associated 
Press for many years, being the first director 
to be elected from the Rocky Mountain area 
for newspapers under 50,000 circulation. He 
maintained a continuing Interest In the 
school of Journalism at Montana State 
University. Warden was president of the 
Montana Press Association In 1024, and 
served as vice president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 

Oliver Sherman Warden was born at North 
Haverhill. N. H.. August 19. 1865. the only 
child of Alexander and Lucy Flint Warden. 
Hls middle name was derived from the popu¬ 
lar Civil War general, William Tecumseh 
Sherman. 

After attending elementary school at Mon- 
rc3. N. H.. and high school at Mclndoes, Vt., 
Warden was graduated from St. Johnsbury 
Academy. St. Johnsbury. Vt. He earned his 
bachelor of arts degree and Phi Beta Kappa 
key at Dartmouth, graduating with the class 
of 1889. A few weeks later he arrived In 
Montana to accept a position on the news 
staff of the Great Falls Leader. 

En route to Great Falls, Warden stopped 
in Helena, where on August 19, 1889, he 
watched the cunstitutlonal convention that 
was shaping the government of the soon-to- 
be born Treasure State. Montana was ad¬ 
mitted to statehood several weeks later. 

In 1895, In association with William M. 
Bole, another New Englander, he purchased 
the Great Falls Tribune and became its busi¬ 
ness manager. Bole assumed the editorship. 
In 1900, this newspaper was purchased by 
the late William A. Clark, when Clark sought 
election to the United States Senate. War¬ 
den remained as business manager, while 
Bole moved to Bozeman and purchased the 
Chronicle. 

After Clark’s election, the 'Trihune was 
sold to W. G. Conrad, who resold it to War¬ 
den and Bole In 1005. Bole returned to the 
editorship, a post he held until hls retire¬ 
ment In 1927. He died at Bozeman in 1932. 

The Tribune, starting with nine employ¬ 
ees, Including the two owners, developed 
steadily through the years. Its present 
building was completed in 1916. Long rec¬ 
ognized as the stalwart of Independent 
Montana journalism, the ’Tribune never has 
been subsidized by any person or Interest. 
Tribune associate properties include the 
Great Falls Leader, the Montana Farmer- 
Stockman, Tribune Printing & Supply Co., 
and radio station KMON. 

Warden’s community service over a long 
period was as director and trustee of the 
TMCA, member of the North Montana State 
Fair board since 1031, and chairman of the 
Great Falls Park Board. He was a charter 
member of the local Rotary Club, a charter 
member of the Great Palls Elks Lodge, a 
member of Euclid Lodge 58 of the Masons, 
and one of the organizers and corporate 
members of the Meadow Lark Country Club. 
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Mr. Warden was married first to Etta A. 
Scott, of Lawrence, Mass., in 1895, the year 
he became co-owner of the Tribune. She 
died In 1919 and four of six children born 
to this union survive. They are Alexander 
and Robert D. Warden, business manager 
and mnnagaging editor, respectively, of the 
Tribune; Mrs. G. A. Hansen, of Great Falls, 
and Mrs. Virginia Murrell, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

In 1936, he was married to Eleanor G. Mc¬ 
Rae, of Helena, who survives. They have a 
son, Jock Finley. Other survivors Include 
eight grandchildren and two great-grand¬ 
children. Three half-brothers and two half- 
sisters, residing In the East, also survive. 

Funeral arrangements are in charge of 
the W. H. George Co. 

He Leaves His Indelible Mark 

In the waning summer of 62 years ago 
O. S. Warden, freshly graduated from his New 
England college of Dartmouth, Journeyed 
from his home State of New Hampshire to 
the then territory of Montana. As he ar¬ 
rived In Helena the historic 1889 constitu¬ 
tional convention for Montana statehood 
was in session. Continuing to Great Falls 
he embarked In what was to be his whole 
business life, that of a working newspaper 
man. 

When, In association with William M. Bole, 
he purchased the Great Palls Tribune In 
1895, the Tribune’s whole crew consisted of 
nine people, including the two owners. 
Throughout the years the growth of the 
newspaper and its related endeavors has been 
close:y allied to the growth of this commu¬ 
nity and the Treasure State. 

Throughout his many years In Great Falls 
he devoted constant attention and time to 
the advancement of his adopted community 
and State In many fields. His acoompllsh- 
ments In Montana welfare will stand as his 
moat fitting memorial. They bear eloquent 
witness to an untiring zeal and an unflag¬ 
ging effort that bore bountiful fruit through 
all the years of this century. 

Those who worked with him In his own 
business and those associated with him in 
wider fields can best appreciate how well he 
directed this course. They may now gain 
inspiration from his life and accomplish¬ 
ments, to carry on their efforts. 


Use of American Troops in Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'TES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. ’WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have received from my friend. Katharine 
S. Eakin, superintendent of schools of 
Jerome County, Idaho. 

As Senators will note from her letter, 
this fine educator is sending to me ex¬ 
cerpts from a letter she has received 
from a friend of hers in France. For 
obvious reasons I have deleted the name 
ot the French lady who has written to 
tiiy Idaho friend her observations on our 
current and proposed foreign policy. I 
commend this letter to my colleagues for 
thoughtful reading. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Jerome, Idaho, February 6, 1951. 
The Honorable Herman Welker, 

United States Senator from Idaho, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Welker: I am writing this sepa¬ 
rately as this will be a personal letter about 
an entirely different matter. I am writing 
now. concerning the sending of our boys as 
a land army into Central Europe. In my 
capacity as a citizen and a mother who lost 
one son In World War n and has but one 
remaining son, a senior at MIT, age 22 
years. I agree wholeheartedly with the stand 
of ox-Presldent Hoover and Senator Taft 
tha'. we will fulfill our obligations to our 
allies more successfully by using air and 
naval power coupled with a clear-cut and 
unmistakable warning that we intend to 
protect the territorial integrity of Central 
Europe with any means at our command, 
rather than by sending troops Into Europe to 
be at the mercy of submarines, planes, and 
hordes of land soldiers, not to mention the 
very real danger from Communist soldiers at 
their sides clad in the uniforms of allies. 
While I have been deeply concerned over 
General Eisenhower's report, feeling it far 
too optimistic a picture of the possibility of 
large and loyal land forces to be raised there, 
I probably would not have written you about 
this had I not received a letter from France 
Just while I was working on these other 
matters ready to write to you about them. 

Before quoting from this letter, may I ex¬ 
plain that the author Is the widow of a very 
outstanding Evangelical minister to whom 
members of our church (the Presbyterian) 
have been sending gifts since the war. He 
was a chaplain In the French Army and spent 
a number of months in a concentration 
camp, where he taught many of the prisoners 
geology, as he had studied that In college 
before deciding upon the ministry. His 
pari.sh in Paris is among the laboring class 
and, besides five children of his own. who 
are now In their late teens, he worked largely 
with French youth. While my niece and 
her husband. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Merwln, 
now of Washington, D. C., were in Paris with 
the United Nations they called on this fam¬ 
ily and were impressed with their intelli¬ 
gence and culture. The biography lately 
completed of him, which was sent us here, 
shows him to have been a man of wide 
knowledge and deep understanding. Al¬ 
though he passed away last spring, his fam¬ 
ily has remained In this same neighborhood 
and is In constant contact with these peo¬ 
ple. Therefore, when this letter arrived, I 
felt impelled to send you excespts from It 
(omitting personal bits) in order that you 
may see how one sincere Christian woman of 
Paris feels concerning this situation. 

Excerpts from the letter written January 

30 by Mme. -. (Please i<io not quote 

her by name, as I would not cause her any 
difficulty for the world.) 

“We, all of them, are also very troubled by 
the war noises. In spite of the sayings of 
our statesmen, I know that there is no en¬ 
thusiasm in Ftance for another war. We 
suffered much, twice, for awful occupations 
which left us weak physically and morally. 
I read In statistics that the French money 
power In the working class and amongst In¬ 
dustrial workmen Is five times smaller than 
In America; our workmen are not paid 
enough to live properly: they are also awfully 
lodged (the number of our hovels Is a shame 
for our Government)—that is why, we un¬ 
derstand, the communism of most of them. 
If our Government and, first of all, the in¬ 
dustrial employers, did sacrifices and in¬ 
creased sufficiently the salaries, that would 
be their best Interest and would save France 
from communism. There are beautiful cases 


of Christian employers; but, alas, most of 
the employers In reality are selfish, some are 
black-market people who did scandalous 
fortunes during the war, while people hun¬ 
gered—that Is why most of our intellectual 
young men are so anxious, wondering where 
is the truth In all the sincerity of their 
souls—all of them are studying social prob¬ 
lems—all of them are condemning the 
church with great severity—and even if the 
churches are doing great efforts for com¬ 
prehension and sacrifices, It seems in many 
ways too late, though we have many 
apostles. 

“All this explains also the small enthusi¬ 
asm of all our workers for a new war—they 
have suffered too much. If they fight again, 
I am afraid there would be first of all a 
cl\ 11 war. Most of them would fight for a 
Communist government, for all of them are 
upset, and you know, alas, that Moscow 
profits by these conditions for her propa¬ 
ganda. 

"You see how, In these conditions, the part 
of a pastor is simply to be an apostle, to 
shake the selfishness, and to help the poor— 
and that Is complicated and how difficult.” 

The rest of the letter is personal, con¬ 
cerning some packages, etc. 

Please protect her name as she has had 
much suffering, and I would not add one 
lota to her load, but I could not help but 
write this part of her letter to you. 

Thanks for your patience. Is there any 
way mothers can persuade the Government 
to stop giving the boys beer and encouraging 
their use of stronger liquor while in the 
Armed Forces? This is a matter of deep con¬ 
cern to many of us. Surely there Is some¬ 
thing wo can do, for it Is bad enough for 
them to take our boys without placing about 
them temptations, urged on by their supe¬ 
rior officers, which undo all that Christian 
homes have tried to accomplish. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 

Katharine S. Eaktn, 


Equality and Equal Opportunity • 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF new YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ex¬ 
cellent editorial entitled “No Color Line,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 4, last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

No Color Line 

President Truman restated last week his 
oft-expressed belief In the Importance of pre¬ 
serving our Individual liberties at the same 
time that we take steps to assure our na¬ 
tional security. His words this respect 
are always welcome, and will encourage all 
who believe In giving greater substance to 
the American tradition of equality and equal 
opportunity. 

Yet it is impossible to avoid noting the 
disconcerting contrast between the tone of 
his statement and that of a commentary, 
made the same day, on a very vital clvll- 
llbertles question as it affects the Army In 
Korea. A representative of the National As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, just buck from a trip to the Far 
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last, itataa tliat a study of Negro oourt- 
xnartlal cases for 3 months of last summer 
Indicates that moat of them were largely the 
result of low morale Induced by the segre¬ 
gation policies stin maintained by General 
MaoArthm. While the NAACP spokesman 
criticized court-martial procedure as It ap¬ 
plied to whites as well as to Negroes, he held 
that Negroes had been the principal suf- 
ferers—and that segregation was at the root 
of much of the evil. To the extent that 
segregation is still practiced in the Army it 
surely Is contradicting the principles enun¬ 
ciated time and again by the President of the 
United States. 

As the President has noted, however, there 
are spheres In which real progress is being 
made. Among the most notable advances in 
recent weeks is the action of the Georgia 
Legislature in tearing masks off the Ku Klux 
Klan, a very great victory for progressive 
forces In the South. The mere fact that a 
stringent antilynch bill has been Introduced 
In the South Carolina Legislature Is encour¬ 
aging; and steps to abolish the poll tax have 
Just been taken In one or two more southern 
States. The battle lor civil rights. parUou- 
larly in times of stress, has to be waged on 
many a ft'ont. 

But surely among the most important and 
urgent of all these fronts is. In a literal sense, 
the fighting front. Out there in the lonely 
hills and valleys of Korea courage knows 
nothing of segregation, and death has yet 
to learn a color line. 


Russia Seen Waiting for Chaos in 
United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARBS 

or 

HON.E.C.GATHINGS 

OF ABKANSA8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. QATHINOS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I include the following cuticle by 
Frank R. Kent from the Washington 
Star: 

Russia 8xen Waitzno for Chaos in United 

States—WB iTKE Bats Qua Bankruptcy 

Would Bx Sovixt Victory 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

For a long time now there have been two 
schools of thought among men In Washing¬ 
ton supposedly better informed than the 
average citizen concerning the International 
crisis that exists because of Russian behavior 
in the United Nations and elsewhere in the 
world. 

One school firmly believes a third world 
war Inevitable; that this will be precipitated 
by a new Soviet aggresison this year against 
Yugoslavia; that unless we and our allies are 
able to check this advance of the Red armies 
all Western Europe will be overrun and the 
worst conflict in history ensue. The other 
school contends there will be no war; that 
Russia has not and does not now plan an all- 
out war; that her strategy has never Included 
such a thing; that on the contrary. It is 
exactly the thing she does not want. 

It is Interesting to note that while recently 
there have been many converts from the *‘war 
is inevitable’* group to the other, we are 
wholeheartedly proceeding on the assximp- 
tlon that the first group is right. The rea¬ 
son is clear—we Just cannot afford to take 
the chance. Our great trouble is utter lack 
of certainty about Soviet intentions. 

On the other hand. Mr. Stalin and bis 
friends do not have to have a spy system or 


an Intelligence service here to know our 
plans, strength, weaknesses, and problems. 
All they have to do is read the newspapers 
and listen to the radio. They have complete 
certainty as contrasted with our complete 
uncertainty—and that is a great advantage. 
Being Intelligent men, they know that nei¬ 
ther the British nor curselves will fight 
unless war is forced t^pon us. 

If, it may be asked, the Soviet rulers are 
so sure they are in no danger of attack from 
the free nations of the world, what then is 
the point of their ceaseless and violent prop¬ 
aganda denoimcing us as warmongers and 
Insisting that the United States is deter¬ 
mined to bring about a third world war? 
Thoee of the second school, who hold that 
the Russians do not want war, provide the 
answer—^flrst, that the Russians do not want 
war with us primarily, as Dr. Vannevar Bush 
says, because they know our present superi¬ 
ority in atomic weapons would destroy them. 
This is the great deterrent. If this were not 
80 and they wanted war. it would be idiotic 
for them not to start the big fight now in¬ 
stead of waiting and watching while our mo¬ 
bilization gets rolling and we get stronger 
and stranger as the months go by. 

Prom either their standpoint or ours. If the 
Soviets mean war. this waiting policy makes 
no sense. It only makes sense If they plan to 
make the whole world communistic not 
through military conquest but by promoting 
economic chaos. That explains everything 
the Russians do and have done. The argu¬ 
ment is based on the axiom that out of eco¬ 
nomic chaos communism almost inevitably 
comes. This, It is argued, is why Soviet policy 
In the last 5 years has been so threatening 
and provocative as to force us into the ex¬ 
penditure of many billions, the Impoeitlon 
of enormous taxes, and an added strain on 
the Federal fiscal structure, which no one 
knows whether we can bear or not. On the 
assumption that these immense outpourings 
are the only way to insure peace, we cannot 
stop to consider the size of the debt or the 
depth of the deficits. In a year and a half 
we will be far more powerful than the Rus¬ 
sians, but we easUy may have spent ourselves 
Into national bankruptcy, which would be a 
victory for them. 

We would then appear to be the most gi¬ 
gantic suckers in all history. Still we have 
got to become strong enough to conquer 
even though we never have to fight. But if 
this idea of Russian strategy is sound, noth¬ 
ing makes sense except the taking of every 
possible step to guard Federal finances 
against collapse. 


As Freemen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Leavenworth (Kans.) Times of 
March 9,1351: 

As Fbxxmxn 

One thousand employees of the BLansas 
Power & Light Co., the northeast Kansas util¬ 
ity which supplies Leavenworth its gas and 
electricity, have signed a petition proclaim¬ 
ing their belief in Ood and the American 
way of life. 

The unusual fact about the petition is that 
it was a spontaneous action by the employees 
themselves; management of the KPL had 


nothing to do with It until It was presented 
to them. 

And management felt It was of sufficient 
significance to be reproduced. A copy of 
proclamation and the thousand-odd signa¬ 
tures are on display In the window of the 
local KPL office. 

Art Johnson, local office manager, said to¬ 
day the company is not sure where the peti¬ 
tion got started. There are many signatures 
of local employees on the proclamation. 

The text follows: 

*’As freemen we proclaim— 

*’Our belief in the divinity of God. the dig¬ 
nity of man and the destiny of our country. 

“Our belief In a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay. 

“Our belief that a man should live within 
his income and pay his honqst debts, and 
that our Government should operate on the 
same sensible basis. 

“Our belief that under the American way 
of life we always have a higher standard of 
living than any other governmental system 
has ever offered—let alone delivered. 

“Our belief that as freemen, proud of our 
achievements and Jealous of our rights, that 
there is no place in our midst for Commu¬ 
nists, fellow travelers, and other cranks who 
by wild accusations and empty promises 
would lead us down the trail of political 
and economic slavery. 

“Our belief that It is our duty as freemen 
to speak out In defense of our American 
ways of life and to go on record to that end. 

“So we proclaim, with the firm conviction 
that 99 percent of all Americans subscribe 
to the above sentiments that we—the tm- 
derslgned employees of the Kansas Power 
A Light Cb.—herewith and henceforth en¬ 
dorse and pledge our wholehearted support 
to the same. May Ood be with us.** 

This started out to be a routine news story 
but it soon became obvious that it was more 
than just a bit of news. It is a concrete 
manifestation of faith in American Democ¬ 
racy by those who build and keep America 
strong. 

As long as such citizens as these are willing 
and glad to go on public record as they have 
done this country cannot be destroyed by 
enemies from without or within. 


Overtaxatioii on Wine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

OF CALIFOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF EEFRESBNTAHVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the State of California 
is primarily dependent on agriculture, 
with 1,515,245 bearing acres of fruit, 
nuts, and vine products In the State. 

One-third of all this acreage consists 
of vineyards, making grapes the largest 
single crop in the agricultural economy. 

Primary outlet for grapes is the wine 
Industry, operating on a year around 
basis and providing employment for 
111,000 persons. 

A proposal by Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Snyder, now before the Ways and 
Means Committee, has created turmoil 
among grape growers, vintners and allied 
industries throughout the entire State 
of California. 

This proposal would raise Federal 
excise taxes on dessert wines from the 
present 60 cents to $1.50 per gallon; and 
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from the present 15 cents to 50 cents per 
gallon on table wines. 

On a tonnage basis, the proposal would 
Increase the present $24 per ton tax on 
table wine grapes to $80; and the pres¬ 
ent $48 tax on grapes for dessert wine to 
$120 per ton. 

Percentagewise, this tax proposal re¬ 
flects increases of 150 percent and 233^3 
percent, respectively. 

Placed in the unfortunate position of 
being taxed out of business, are the 
26,000 grape-growing farm families in 
California. Of 506,000 acres planted to 
vineyards, 167,000 acres are planted to 
varieties of grapes for which the only 
commercial outlet is wine products. 

It takes 5 years to bring a grape vine¬ 
yard into production and the supply can¬ 
not be adjusted to demand, except on a 
long-term basis. Since the end of World 
War II, the grape and wine industries 
have been in a depressed condition. 

In normal years of production many 
varieties of grapes are readily sold for 
eating purposes in the fresh state and 
a great quantity are dried and processed 
for raisins. Culls also find a ready use 
In the production of brandy. 

In 1946 withdrawal of the Government 
from its fruit-buying program, coupled 
with an extremely heavy crop, resulted 
In more grapes going into wine than the 
market could absorb. During 1947-49 
this oversupply of grapes and wine de¬ 
pressed grower returns, they getting $29 
per ton, or about 60 percent of parity. 
Similarly depressed were returns to vint¬ 
ners during those same years. The Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue excess-profits 
tax listings of depressed industries clas- 
sihes wine making as the only food or 
food-products Industry that was de¬ 
pressed during that approximate period. 

By 1950 supply and demand had been 
brought more into line, but only as the 
result of nearly 4 years of moving wine 
in volume at ruinously low returns to 
grape growers and vintners. The 1950 
crop returned $61 per ton, which is still 
below parity, bringing the 1947-50 aver¬ 
age returns to $37 per ton. 

Tax rates become a fixed charge on 
the operation of converting grapes to 
wine and moving them to market. This 
is no time to change the historic tax basis 
for wine, it being the least stable of agri¬ 
cultural food products. 

The wine Industry must undergo fur¬ 
ther development if the grape industry 
is to move its surplus crops and survive. 

It is manifestly impossible for the 
wineries to carry this new load in regard 
to overhead and still maintain the cus¬ 
tomary returns to growers. 

In order to do so, the retail price of 
wine would, of necessity, have to be in¬ 
creased to such a level that it would de¬ 
stroy the retail outlet. Eighty percent 
of the wine-consuming public are in the 
low- and middle-income brackets. 

This proposed tax increase would make 
of wine a luxury product instead of keep¬ 
ing it on the present level or near there. 
Wine is a product for temperate drink¬ 
ing. considered more as a food necessary 
and common to the everyday diet of the 
great majority of those who consume it. 

By placing the wine products out of the 
reach of these people, through the im¬ 


position of higher retail prices which 
would be necessary to meet tax demands, 
the grape growers would be forced into 
the unfortunate position of being without 
their outlet. 

By taxing wine at this proposed high 
rate, families who have invested their 
funds and years of hard work into pro¬ 
ductive vineyards would find themselves 
divested of their livelihood. 

As a further indication of the harmful 
effect this excessive tax would have upon 
the economy of California is the fact 
that in 1950 grapes had a farm value of 
$156,772,000. This is more than twice as 
large as that of the second ranking 
crop, oranges, which were valued at 
$74,585,000. 

There are 383 wineries in California, 
dependent upon the grape growers and 
their ability and incentive to supply the 
necessary grape varieties. 

Capital Investment in vineyards and 
winery property total $500.000,000—a 
major factor in keeping our economy on 
a sound basis. 

By hindering this huge Industry 
through the medium of overtaxation, the 
Federal Government stands to lose^reve- 
nue, rather than gaining. On a Federal 
basis, the industry now pays taxes at the 
rate of $61,600,000 annually. 

It has been admitted that the imposi¬ 
tion of this increased excise tax on wine 
would cut consumption by 20,000,000 gal¬ 
lons, which represents approximately 16 
percent of all wine consumed in the 
country. That figure in Itself represents 
considerable loss in revenue and it is not 
out of reason tp assume the consumption 
would decline even further. 

As a whole, the grape growers and the 
wine industry are willing to carry their 
fair share of the tax load. But they are 
protesting the Treasury Department’s 
proposal as being ruinous, discrimina¬ 
tory. and completely unjustifiable. Un¬ 
der the present law any citizen can make 
and have 200 gallons of wine per year for 
personal use which is nontaxable. 
Should the proposed unreasonable tax 
be levied I am fearful that the practice 
which prevailed during prohibition days 
will be resorted to and open the possibil¬ 
ity of law violations. Grape growing is 
not strictly a California industry but is 
common to most States of the Union to 
a more or less degree. 

California’s grape industry is making 
a very determined effort to aid itself 
through marketing agreements and 
other self-help, industry-wide devices. 
It is very probable that imposition of an 
excessive tax burden would counteract 
the results obtained thus far. 

Being unable to meet and carry the 
added financial burden this tax would 
impose, many small businesses would be 
forced to curtail operations. In Cali¬ 
fornia, as in wine-producing sections of 
the United States, the great majority of 
vineyards are of the small farm type and 
most of the wineries are family opera¬ 
tions. They would be forced out of ex¬ 
istence by the larger concerns with 
financial backing in sufficient amount to 
carry the added burden. 

Normal consumption of wine is the 
only way that a sound grape industry 
can exist. Strangle this outlet and mar¬ 
keting of all varieties of grapes will be 


damaged, leading to bankruptcy for 
many. 

In addition to the farm families 
directly dependent upon a stable outlet, 
there are approximately 200,000 persons 
engaged in businesses connected with 
supplying the needs of the grape indus¬ 
try. These include such enterprises as 
the manufacture of crates, bottles, 
corks; reproduction of labels by the 
printing and lithography trades. Any 
action to curtail normal function of this 
segment of our agricultural economy 
would lead into larger problems center¬ 
ing around surpluses, unstable markets, 
and unemployment. 

Being familiar with the problems of 
grape growers and the wine industry it 
is my firm belief that if enacted as cur¬ 
rently proposed this overexcessive tax 
recommendation would cause irrepara¬ 
ble harm to befall not only those im¬ 
mediately connected with the industry, 
but would adversely affect areas in which 
grapes are grown and would be particu¬ 
larly injurious to the agricultural econ¬ 
omy as a whole. 


Use of Chemkali in Food and Soap 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing four 
bills dealing with several phases of the 
use of chemicals in food and soap. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that at present the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration lacks the proper authority 
to bring in and question, under oath, 
individuals or corporations using these 
chemicals, particularly in the production 
and processing of food. I am a little 
scared at the harm that may come to 
the health of the people because some of 
these individuals, even though they are 
good men, after but a few experiments, 
recommend that certain chemicals be 
introduced into food that is widely con¬ 
sumed. 

I would call your attention further to 
the fact that there are nearly 842 chemi¬ 
cals knocking at the dooi of the food in¬ 
dustry, demanding a place at the table 
of the consumer. Of these nearly 428 
chemicals are now being used in some 
part of the production, processing, and 
handling of food. It is my understand¬ 
ing there are about 70 chemicals, pres¬ 
ently being used, which have not had 
sufficient analysis or experimental work, 
to determine their effect upon a human 
being. 

The hearings before the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Chemicals in Food Produc¬ 
tion, have produced a great deal of evi¬ 
dence that a few chemicals used in food 
have recently been found to be harmful 
to the human being and, in most cases, 
their use has been discontinued. There 
are other chemicals whose effect upon 
the human being, has not been entirely 
established. 
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The bills I am introducing today would 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
sufficient authority to require individ¬ 
uals who are using chemicals in the pro¬ 
duction and processing of food to fur¬ 
nish adequate proof that these chemi¬ 
cals are not harmful. 

There has been a tremendous develop¬ 
ment in the field of chemistry since the 
war. A great many chemicals were de¬ 
veloped during the war and are now 
being used. This may or may not be to 
the good. It may be Just a step in the 
parade of progress. You can pick up 
almost any issue of a technical magazine 
and you will find it calling attention to 
certain chemicals that can be used to an 
advantage by the food industry. 

There are a great many emulsifying 
agents of softeners used by the baking 
Industry which may or may not be good 
for the food that gets into the blood 
stream. We human beings like to take 
a pill to relieve our ills; or vitamins, that 
arc supposed to give us some pep. It Is 
a trait of human nature, and we are 
often misled, to be Interested in adver¬ 
tising over the radio and in the press 
about certain food products being better 
as a result of the addition of certain 
chemicals or vitamins. It does seem to 
me that there are certain loopholes in 
the Pood and Drug Act, which ought to 
be plugged up in order to protect the 
health of the people. 

Our committee will soon be proceeding 
with additional hearings. There is a 
wide field that needs to be Investigated. 
The question of the use of hormones now 
being used extensively in the poultry and 
animal industries should be carefully 
considered. It is quite possible there are 
many evil effects of these hormones, 
when they get into the blood stream of 
the individual. 

I know also that the impact upon agri¬ 
culture is tremendous when we find two 
baking companies using some 10,000,000 
pounds of softener and other substitutes 
which partially replace the use of eggs, 
milk, lard, and wheat in baking products. 

I trust the committee to which these 
bills will be assigned will see fit to give 
them an early hearing. The hearings 
need to be extensive. These bills are of 
Interest to all of the people who consume 
food. 


House Cleaning Now 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from today’s Washington News; 

House Cleaning Now 

Time finally came when a man who had 
been fired In a policy disagreement with the 
Truman administration was willing to tell 
hlfi story (see article on p. 6). He Is Dr. Alan 
Valentine, former Economic Stabilization 


Director, who was let out by President lYu- 
man on the ground that he did not move 
drastically enough. 

Too often a man who resigns or Is dis¬ 
missed remains silent. He may feel a loyalty 
to old associates, or he may hope fortune 
will return him to office, or he may suspect 
what he has to say will Impair confidence In 
the Government. 

What Dr. Valentine has to say does impair 
confidence, but it was time somebody was 
taking the risk. He left as Stabilization Di¬ 
rector on January 19 after having served 
since October 6. Yesterday, after 2 months 
of silence, he spoke out. 

Dr. Valentine soon discovered here that he 
was relied upon to deliver Democratic patron¬ 
age, which he wouldn't do. He told of his 
unpopularity with organized labor, the Whit© 
House “secretariat" and the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee. In vivid terms he de¬ 
scribed a second government—the political 
organization—which functions, he said, with 
few scruples and little or no sense of public 
responsibility. 

As Dr. Valentine said, only President Tru¬ 
man can demolish this undercover govern¬ 
ment now. When the President returns from 
Florida he will find this emergency waiting 
for him. It worsens dally in its progressive 
Impairment of public confidence. 

ITie people can clean up the mess even¬ 
tually. But In the face of the greater Inter¬ 
national emergency the President must act 
at once. The decay of confidence becomes 
a genuine peril to the Republic. 


Point 4 Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read carefully the report submitted 
to the President by the International De¬ 
velopment Advisory Board, which is 
headed by Nelson A, Rockefeller, entitled 
“Partners in Progress,” and I hope that 
all the Members of Congress will take 
the time to read this excellent survey. 

if has to do with what is genei’ally 
known as the point 4 program and by 
reading this document it can be readily 
appreciated that a very careful and ex¬ 
haustive study has been made of this 
whole proposition. This report will pro¬ 
voke great discussion, not only among 
legislators but also among men of busi¬ 
ness, and thoughtful discussion on this 
subject is greatly needed so the idea may 
be thoroughly digested and the proposals 
made as practical as possible. What ap¬ 
peals to me as much as anything in this 
excellent report is the point that by help¬ 
ing the world help itself toward a better 
standard of living, the cause of peace, 
contentment, and appreciation of each 
other’s neighbors’ problems is promoted. 
If this objective can be furthered 
through the active interest and partici¬ 
pation of private capital, the gospel of 
our American free economy will be 
preached throughout the world. 

The report contains a recommendation 
in the sum of $2,000,000,000 needed for 
this program, and the thought of such a 


large amount of money in times like 
these makes all of us shudder, but if we 
really desire to promote good will on 
earth, we should not let the expense 
hinder a thorough study and exploration 
of this constructive plan which must be 
aproached on the basis that Government 
cannot and should not be entirely re¬ 
sponsible for it. 

The excellent editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
March 14 points out one of the impor¬ 
tant conclusions of this report that 
“American policy must treat both tasks— 
defense and economic aid—as important 
and as interconnected.” It is my opinion 
that that is the cornerstone of the foun¬ 
dation for such a program and it will 
take great wisdom, unselfish zeal, and 
tremendous nobility of character to work 
out the details. It is a che^llenge to 
American ingenuity, American good will, 
and American wisdom. The editorial 
follows: 

Defense and Development 

The International Development Advisory 
Board appointed by President Truman last 
November to reappraise American policy to¬ 
ward the world’s underdeveloped areas has 
finished its labors by facing up directly to 
our hard problem of combining a very costly 
and restrictive program of rearmament with 
one of economic aid to the many friendly 
countries that are poor In capital and low 
In living standards. The Board's most Im¬ 
portant conclusion Is that American policy 
must treat both tasks as Important and as 
Interconnected, We must not slacken our 
effort to Increase defensive strength. But 
wc will not be able to advance toward a world 
that is secure and mutually respecting unless 
wc support now the efforts of underdeveloped 
countries to overcome the bitter handicap 
of a late and slow start toward economic self 
reliance. The danger these countries now 
face “Is that In the pressures of mobilization 
their need may be forgotten.” 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, whose work in this 
field has been outstanding, and the other 
members of his widely representative Board 
will help us not to forget. Their report 
amounts to a definition of Issues on which 
Important policy decisions ought to be made. 
Its nature Is more that of an agenda, indeed, 
than of an articulated program such as 
Congress might consider In one piece of 
legislation. Congress may very well wish to 
take up Individually many of the major 
recommendations of the Rockefeller Board. 
Some of them cannot be implemented with¬ 
out international negotiation and agree¬ 
ments of treaty status. So long as this is nil 
understood, there Is little danger that the 
report will provoke hasty Judgment here or 
raise false hopes abroad. 

But deliberate Judgment and separate con¬ 
sideration must not be used as excuses for 
Inaction. The Board Is perfectly correct in 
warning that wc have underestimated the 
Importance of development aid. The group’s 
recommendations that the forms of aid (in¬ 
vestment, loan or grant) should be tailored 
to the special economic and strategic nature 
of development projects deserves extended 
application. Logic supports Its call for a 
unification of American agencies dealing In 
development work. This emphasis on our 
need to place major financial reliance on In¬ 
creasing the flow of private Investment could 
appropriately be given expression In re¬ 
visions In our tax laws. Surely none of its 
recommendations deserves more early atten¬ 
tion than the proposal that the needs of 
other countries for essential materials and 
equipment he considered In a systematic, 
orgunizjd way. 
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from the present 15 cents to 50 cents per 
gallon on table wines. 

On a tonnage basis, the proposal would 
Increase the present $24 per ton tax on 
table wine grapes to $80; £»nd the pres¬ 
ent $48 tax on grapes for dessert wine to 
$120 per ton. 

Percentagewise, this tax proposal re¬ 
flects increases of 150 percent and 233^3 
percent, respectively. 

Placed in the unfortunate position of 
being taxed out of business, are the 
26,000 grape-growing farm families in 
California. Of 506,000 acres planted to 
vineyards, 167,000 acres are planted to 
varieties of grapes for which the only 
commercial outlet is wine products. 

It takes 5 years to bring a grape vine¬ 
yard into production and the supply can¬ 
not be adjusted to demand, except on a 
long-term basis. Since the end of World 
War n, the grape and wine industries 
have been in a depressed condition. 

In normal years of production many 
varieties of grapes are readily sold for 
eating purposes in the fresh state and 
a great quantity are dried and processed 
for raisins. Culls also And a ready use 
in the production of brandy. 

In 1946 withdrawal of the Government 
from its fruit-buying program, coupled 
with an extremely heavy crop, resulted 
In more grapes going into wine than the 
market could absorb. During 1947-49 
this oversupply of grapes and wine de¬ 
pressed grower returns, they getting $29 
per ton, or about 60 percent of parity. 
Similarly depressed were returns to vint¬ 
ners during those same years. The Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue excess-profits 
tax listings of depressed industries clas¬ 
sifies wine making as the only food or 
food-products industry that was de¬ 
pressed during that approximate period. 

By 1950 supply and demand had been 
brought more into line, but only as the 
result of nearly 4 years of moving wine 
in volume at ruinously low returns to 
grape growers and vintners. The 1950 
crop returned $61 per ton, which is still 
below parity, bringing the 1947-50 aver¬ 
age returns to $37 per ton. 

Tax rates become a fixed charge on 
the operation of converting grapes to 
wine and moving them to market. This 
is no time to change the historic tax basis 
for wine, it being the least stable of agri¬ 
cultural food products. 

The wine Industry must undergo fur¬ 
ther development if the grape industry 
is to move its surplus crops and survive. 

It is manifestly impossible for the 
wineries to carry this new load in regard 
to overhead and still maintain the cus¬ 
tomary returns to growers. 

In order to do so, the retail price of 
wine would, of necessity, have to be in¬ 
creased to such a level that it would de¬ 
stroy the retail outlet. Eighty percent 
of the wine-consuming public are in the 
low- and middle-income brackets. 

This proposed tax increase would make 
of wine a luxury product instead of keep¬ 
ing it on the present level or near there. 
Wine is a product for temperate drink¬ 
ing, considered more as a food necessary 
and common to the everyday diet of the 
great majority of those who consume it. 

By placing the wine products out of the 
reach of these people, through the im¬ 


position of higher retail prices which 
would be necessary to meet tax demands, 
the grape growers would be forced into 
the unfortunate position of being without 
their outlet. 

By taxing wine at this proposed high 
rate, families who have invested their 
funds and years of hard work into pro¬ 
ductive vineyards would find themselves 
divested of their livelihood. 

As a further indication of the harmful 
effect this excessive tax would have upon 
the economy of California is the fact 
that in 1950 grapes had a farm value of 
$156,772,000. This is more than twice as 
large as that of the second ranking 
crop, oranges, which were valued at 
$74,585,000. 

There are 383 wineries in California, 
dependent upon the grape growers and 
their ability and incentive to supply the 
necessary grape varieties. 

Capital Investment in vineyards and 
winery property total $500.000.000—a 
major factor in keeping our economy on 
a sound basis. 

By hindering this huge industry 
through the medium of overtaxation, the 
Federal Government stands to lose^reve- 
nue, rather than gaining. On a Federal 
basis, the industry now pays taxes at the 
rate of $61,600,000 annually. 

It has been admitted that the imposi¬ 
tion of this increased excise tax on wine 
would cut consumption by 20,000,000 gal¬ 
lons, which represents approximately 16 
percent of all wine consumed in the 
country. That figure in itself represents 
considerable loss in revenue and it is not 
out of reason to assume the consumption 
would decline even further. 

As a whole, the grape growers and the 
wine industry are willing to carry their 
fair share of the tax load. But they are 
protesting the Treasury Department’s 
proposal as being ruinous, discrimina¬ 
tory, and completely unjustifiable. Un¬ 
der the present law any citizen can make 
and have 200 gallons of wine per year for 
personal use which is nontaxable. 
Should the proposed unreasonable tax 
be levied I am fearful that the practice 
which prevailed during prohibition days 
will be resorted to and open the possibil¬ 
ity of law violations. Grape growing is 
not strictly a California industry but is 
common to most States of the Union to 
a more or less degree. 

California’s grape industry is making 
a very determined effort to aid itself 
through marketing agreements and 
other self-help, industry-wide devices. 
It is very probable that imposition of an 
excessive tax burden would counteract 
the results obtained thus far. 

Being unable to meet and carry the 
added financial burden this tax would 
impose, many small businesses would be 
forced to curtail operations. In Cali¬ 
fornia, as in wine-producing sections of 
the United States, the great majority of 
vineyards are of the small farm type and 
most of the wineries are family opera¬ 
tions. They would be forced out of ex¬ 
istence by the larger concerns with 
financial backing in sufficient amount to 
carry the added burden. 

Normal consumption of wine is the 
only way that a sound grape industry 
can exist. Strangle this outlet and mar¬ 
keting of all varieties of grapes will be 


damaged, leading to bankruptcy for 
many. 

In addition to the farm families 
directly dependent upon a stable outlet, 
there are approximately 200,000 persons 
engaged in businesses connected with 
supplying the needs of the grape indus¬ 
try. These include such enterprises as 
the manufacture of crates, bottles, 
corks; reproduction of labels by the 
printing and lithography trades. Any 
action to curtail normal function of this 
segment of our agricultural economy 
would lead into larger problems center¬ 
ing around surpluses, unstable markets, 
and unemployment. 

Being familiar with the problems of 
grape growers and the wine industry it 
Is my firm belief that if enacted as cur¬ 
rently proposed this overexcessive tax 
recommendation would cause irrepara¬ 
ble harm to befall not only those im¬ 
mediately connected with the industry, 
but would adversely affect areas in which 
grapes are grown and would be particu¬ 
larly Injurious to the agricultural econ¬ 
omy as a whole. 


Use of Chemicals in Food and Soap 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. L. MILLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing four 
bills dealing with several phases of the 
use of chemicals in food and soap. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that at present the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration lacks the proper authority 
to bring in and question, under oath, 
individuals or corporations using these 
chemicals, particularly in the production 
and processing of food. I am a little 
scared at the harm that may come to 
the health of the people because some of 
these individuals, even though they are 
good men, after but a few experiments, 
recommend that certain chemicals be 
introduced into food that is widely con¬ 
sumed. 

I would call your attention further to 
the fact that there are nearly 842 chemi¬ 
cals knocking at the dooi of the food in¬ 
dustry, demanding a place at the table 
of the consumer. Of these nearly 428 
chemicals are now being used in some 
part of the production, processing, and 
handling of food. It is my understand¬ 
ing there are about 70 chemicals, pres¬ 
ently being used, which have not had 
sufficient analysis or experimental work, 
to determine their effect upon a human 
being. 

The hearings before the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Chemicals in Pood Produc¬ 
tion, have produced a great deal of evi¬ 
dence that a few chemicals used in food 
have recently been found to be harmful 
to the human being and, in most cases, 
their use has been discontinued. There 
are other chemicals whose effect upon 
the human being, has not been entirely 
established. 
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The bills I am Introducing today would 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
sufficient authority to require individ¬ 
uals who are using chemicals in the pro¬ 
duction and processing of food to fur¬ 
nish adequate proof that these chemi¬ 
cals are not harmful. 

There has been a tremendous develop¬ 
ment in the field of chemistry since the 
war. A great many chemicals were de¬ 
veloped during the war and are now 
being used. This may or may not be to 
the good. It may be Just a step in the 
parade of progress. You can pick up 
almost any issue of a technical magazine 
and you will find It calling attention to 
certain chemicals that can be used to an 
advantage by the food Industry. 

There are a great many emulsifying 
agents of softeners used by the baking 
Industry which may or may not be good 
for the food that gets into the blood 
stream. We human beings like to take 
a pill to relieve our ills; or vitamins, that 
arc supposed to give us some pep. It is 
a trait of human nature, and we are 
often misled, to be interested in adver¬ 
tising over the radio and in the press 
about certain food products being better 
as a result of the addition of certain 
chemicals or vitamins. It does seem to 
me that there are certain loopholes in 
the Pood and Drug Act, which ought to 
be plugged up in order to protect the 
health of the people. 

Our committee will soon be proceeding 
with additional hearings. There is a 
wide field that needs to be investigated. 
The question of the use of hormones now 
being used extensively in the poultry and 
animal industries should be carefully 
considered. It is quite possible there are 
many evil effects of these hormones, 
when they get into the blood stream of 
the Individual. 

I know also that the impact upon agri¬ 
culture is tremendous when we find two 
baking companies using some 10,000,000 
pounds of softener and other substitutes 
which partially replace the use of eggs, 
milk, lard, and wheat in baking products. 

I trust the committee to which these 
bills will be assigned will see fit to give 
them an early hearing. The hearings 
need to be extensive. These bills are of 
Interest to all of the people who consume 
food. 


House Cleaning Now 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Record, I include the following 
editorial from today's Washington News: 

House Cleaning Now 

Time finally came when a man who had 
been fired in a policy disagreement with the 
Truman administration was willing to tell 
his story (sec article on p. 6). He Is Dr. Alan 
Valentine, former Economic Stabilization 


Director, who was let out by President Tru¬ 
man on the ground that be did not move 
drastically enough. 

TOO often a man who resigns or Is dis¬ 
missed remains silent. He may feel a loyalty 
to old associates, or he may hope fortune 
will return him to office, or he may suspect 
what he has to say will impair confidence In 
the Government. 

What Dr. Valentine has to say does impair 
confidence, but It was time somebody was 
taking the risk. He left as Stabilization Di¬ 
rector on January IG after having served 
since October 6. Yesterday, after 2 months 
of silence, he spoke out. 

Dr. Valentine soon discovered here that he 
was relied upon to deliver Democratic patron¬ 
age, which he wouldn’t do. He told of his 
unpopularity with organized labor, the White 
House “secretariat” and the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee. In vivid terms he de¬ 
scribed a second government—the political 
organization—which functions, he said, with 
few scruples and little or no sense of public 
responsibility. 

As Dr. Valentine said, only President Tru¬ 
man can demolish this undercover govern¬ 
ment now. When the President returns from 
Florida he will find this emergency waiting 
for him. It worsens daily In Its progressive 
Impairment of public confidence. 

The people can clean up the mess even¬ 
tually. But In the face of the greater Inter¬ 
national emergency the President must act 
at once. The decay of confidence becomes 
a genuine peril to the Republic. 


Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read carefully the report submitted 
to the President by the International De¬ 
velopment Advisory Board, which is 
headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, entitled 
“Partners in Progress,'’ and I hope that 
all the Members of Congress will take 
the time to read this excellent survey. 

It* has to do with what is generally 
known as the point 4 program and by 
reading this document it can be readily 
appreciated that a very careful and ex¬ 
haustive study has been made of this 
whole proposition. This report will pro¬ 
voke great discussion, not only among 
legislators but also among men of busi¬ 
ness, and thoughtful discussion on this 
sub.iect is greatly needed so the idea may 
be thoroughly digested and the proposals 
made as practical as possible. What ap¬ 
peals to me as much as anything in this 
excellent report is the point that by help¬ 
ing the world help Itself toward a better 
standard of living, the cause of peace, 
contentment, and appreciation of each 
other’s neighbors’ problems is promoted. 
If this objective can be furthered 
through the active interest and partici¬ 
pation of private capital, the gospel of 
our American free economy will be 
preached throughout the world. 

The report contains a recommendation 
In the sum of $2,000,000,000 needed for 
this program, and the thought of such a 


large amount of money in times like 
these makes all of us shudder, but if we 
really desire to promote good will on 
earth, we should not let the expense 
hinder a thorough study and exploration 
of this constructive plan which must be 
aproached on the basis that Government 
cannot and should not be entirely re¬ 
sponsible for it. 

The excellent editorial which appeared 
In the New York Herald Tribune on 
March 14 points out one of the impor¬ 
tant conclusions of this report that 
“American policy must treat both tasks— 
defense and economic aid—as important 
and as interconnected.” It is my opinion 
that that is the cornerstone of the foun¬ 
dation for such a program and it will 
take great wisdom, unselfish zeal, and 
tremendous nobility of character to work 
out the details. It is a challenge to 
American ingenuity, American good will, 
and American wisdom. The editorial 
follows: 

Defense and Development 

The International Development Advisory 
Board appointed by President Truman lust 
November to reappraise American policy to¬ 
ward the world’s underdeveloped areas has 
finished Its labors by facing up directly to 
our hard problem of combining a very costly 
and restrictive program of rearmament with 
one of economic aid to the many friendly 
countries that are poor in capital and low 
in living standards. The Board’s most im¬ 
portant conclusion Is that American policy 
must treat both tasks as Important and as 
Interconnected. Wc must not slacken our 
effort to Increase defensive strength. But 
we will not be able to advance toward a world 
that Is secure and mutually respecting unle.ss 
we support now the efforts of underdeveloped 
countries to overcome the bitter handicap 
of a late and slow start toward economic self 
reliance. The danger these countries now 
face “Is that In the pressures of mobilization 
their need may be forgotten.” 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, whose work in this 
field has been outstanding, and the other 
members of his widely representative Board 
will help us not to forget. ’Their report 
amounts to a definition of issues on which 
Important policy decisions ought to be made. 
ILB nature Is more that of an agenda. Indeed, 
than of an articulated program such as 
Congress might consider In one piece of 
legislation. Congress may very well wish to 
take up Individually many of the major 
recommendations of the Rockefeller Board. 
Some of them cannot be Implemented with¬ 
out international negotiation and agree¬ 
ments of treaty status. So long as this Is all 
understood, there Is little danger that the 
report will provoke hasty judgment here or 
raise false hopes abroad. 

But deliberate judgment and separate con¬ 
sideration must not be used as excuses for 
Inaction. The Board is perfectly correct in 
warning that we have underestimated the 
importance of development aid. The group’s 
recommendations that the forms of aid (in¬ 
vestment, loan or grant) should be tailored 
to the special economic and strategic nature 
of development projects deserves extended 
application. Logic supports its call iur a 
unification of American agencies dealing in 
development work. This emphasis on our 
need to place major financial reliance on in¬ 
creasing the flow of private Investment could 
appropriately be given expression in re¬ 
visions In our tax laws. Surely none of Its 
recommendations deserves more early atten¬ 
tion than the proposal that the needs of 
other countries for essential materials and 
equipment he considered In a systematic, 
organlzsd way. 
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St Lawrence Seaway It Not a War 
Emergency 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15,1952 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, what 
we need now is money for our national 
defense and not heavy expenditures for 
boondoggling projects such as the St. 
Lawrence seaway. We won World War I 
without the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
likewise World War II, and we can come 
out of this present emergency in a more 
solvent manner if we spend our money 
only for those projects that are vital to 
our national defense. 

The editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star, in an editorial in the December 17, 
1950, issue, said as follows: 

Seaway Not a War Emergency 

The war outlook and the enormous coat 
involved, stupendous as these reasons are. 
do not seem to have slowed up the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway proponents. They have 
come forth with new Impetus to urge It as 
a secure route by which to bring In millions 
of tons of iron ore from Labrador and Quebec 
fields. 

Regardless of what might be the ultimate 
usefulness of the proposed seaway, nobody 
can defend it successfully as an emergency 
war measure. It is not a must on any pres¬ 
ent item of war preparedness. In fact it 
could not possibly be placed In use before 
many years. 

We need things now, In our defense pro¬ 
gram, not something we might get 5 or 10 
years later. 

We have only vague guesses at present as 
to the waterway’s cost. A recent estimate 
of $1,200,000,000 for a 35-foot channel adapt¬ 
able to modern shipping Is based on most 
favorable conditions. Engineers have no 
adequate data on how much of the dredging 
for channels and locks would be through rock 
and what It would cost. The seaway project, 
at least, can wait its turn on our national 
agenda. 


American Peace Crusade Exposed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following transcript of 
a radio broadcast by Mr. Earl Godwin, 
made over the facilities of NBC on 
March 14: 

The meanest and bitterest fake now being 
foisted upon so many millions of people in 
this whole world shapes up here as the 
American peace crusade. It is a shame to 
have to expose a peace movement os a fake 
and a booby trap Into which we might fall. 
But declare peace on Communist terms and 
we would find out that we have been dis¬ 
armed by a nation of cruel bandits who 
would attack us. ravish us and our country 
and America would bo blacked out Into slav¬ 
ery just as Czechoslovakia was and Poland 


too. That is difficult for us to realize, we 
who have been so honest and aboveboard 
about peace, we who have been the only 
Nation to put forward a practical plan for 
the reduction of arms and armaments, we 
who stuck to our program of reducing arms 
expenditures and were left dangerously far 
behind by other nations who always prom¬ 
ised and laughed at us. 

Now comes this American peace crusade 
which will flood Washington this week with 
a sugar-flavored poison. I think a striking 
example of what Americans should do Is 
in the news tod.y of how Representative 
Morano of Greenwich. Conn., has rebuffed 
a group of his own constituents who wanted 
to see him and probably gp'ease blm up with 
their fake peace ointment. 

Dr. Jerome Davis, of West Haven, Conn., 
had asked to lead in a group of these con¬ 
stituents tomorrow. Morano said, “Noth¬ 
ing doing,” and he pinned Jerome Davis 
down under the strong light of scrutiny in 
a reply which Is now a part of the records 
of Congress. 

“You, Mr. Davis, have been cited person¬ 
ally by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee as belonging to from 41 to 60 
Communist-front organizations. Your Amer¬ 
ican peace crusade has been cited as ‘an 
organic part of the Communist peace offen¬ 
sive’ and once again as 'organized by Com¬ 
munists.* Until such time that I am con¬ 
vinced your aims are constant with the best 
Interests of the Nation, I must refuse to meet 
with you or any of your group.” 

The man Jerome Davis Is the author of 
a recent book called Character Assassina¬ 
tion In which he painted in brilliant colors 
the one-time Commerce Department official, 
William Remington, who was booted out by 
a loyalty board, then restored by a higher 
board. That Is where Jerome Davis came 
In with the sob-sister stuff about how some¬ 
one Is always picking on men of a liberal 
mind. 

The book had not been out more than 
a few days when this same Remington was 
convicted In New York for perjury in that 
he had sworn falsely as to his Red connec¬ 
tions. 

The phony peace crusade Is all set for 
as much of a gigantic swoosh as possible 
throughout Washington tomorrow. It Is 
time to bring out every possible expression 
to show that this harbinger of peace is a 
butcher bird in dove’s clothing. 


Girding for Defense 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, this excel¬ 
lent article written by Mr. Hickerson 
reveals the great contribution of Texas 
to the national defense effort: 

Girding for Defense—^Texab Supplies More 
Gas, Oil, Rudder, and Planes for De¬ 
fense 

(By Clayton Hickerson) 

Dallas, March 15.—The mobilization pro¬ 
gram has Texas humping, with throe things 
most noticeable: 

1. More oil, gas. and synthetic rubber are 
being drawn out of the fabulously rich soil, 

2. A growing stream of military planes— 
from small liaison craft and the world’s fast¬ 
est jets to the giant strategic bomber, the 
famed B-36—Is coming from Texas manu¬ 
facturing plants. 


3. Air Force bases are being reactivated 
wholesale, to turn out more trained war¬ 
riors and technicians. 

EMPLOYMENT AT ALL-TIME HIGH 

With the employment index In Texas at 
an all-time high, much of the defense em¬ 
ployment data is restricted. 

But some examples are enlightening. 

About 60,000 Texans are engaged in air¬ 
craft production In the Dallas-Port Worth 
area alone. More than half of these are in 
the cavernous Consolidated Vultee plant at 
Forth Worth working on stepped-up B-36 
bomber orders. 

Two companies at Houston axe building 
small arms. Another Is building heavy 
artillery. Other Houston area firms opened 
up new tank assembly and repair shops. 

SYNTHETIC RUDDER PLANTS 

Almost everything in the air line is being 
built within a 40-mlle circle that Includes 
Dallas. Fort Worth, and suburban Garland. 

The Federal Government reactivated syn¬ 
thetic rubber plants along the Texas Gulf 
coast, and also encouraged farmers to plant 
guayule—a strange plant from which nat¬ 
ural rubber can be processed. 

Reynolds Aluminum Co. announced plans 
to build one of the greatest aluminum plants 
In the Nation near Corpus Chrlstl. It will 
cost at least $80,000,000. Three or four near¬ 
by towns will have great reduction plants. 

Plans for Texas’ second fully Integrated 
steel processing plant were announced by 
Lone Star Steel Co., which will erect It at 
Daingerfleld in east Texas. Sheffield's plant 
at Houston Is so far Texas’ only plant which 
produces plate steel from raw ore. 

THOUSANDS RECRUITED 

Heavy chemical Industries recruited sev¬ 
eral thousand new workers at Beaumont and 
Port Arthur. Red River ordnance plant at 
Texarkana added several thousand In Its 
stepped-up ammunition production program. 

Texas’ great oil Industry is putting heavy 
emphasis on high-octane aviation gasoline. 

When World War II started, Texas re¬ 
finery capacity was 4,956,599 barrels daily. 
Dally crude runs now are hitting a record 
of 6,600,000 barrels, compared to 6,000,000 
a year ago. Refinery capacities reached a 
record 6,732,200 barrels daily last year, and 
oilmen expect to add 100,000 In 1951. 

Oil production la barely holding Its own 
at 2,800,000 barrels daily in Texas. Bui the 
Industry expects the Texas Railroad Com¬ 
mission—which regulates the Industry—to 
allow greater production. 

REFINERIES EXPANSIONS PLANNED 

Of the many refinery expansions being 
planned, those announced Include Gulf Oil’s 
multi-mllllon-dollar ethylene gas plant at 
Port Arthur. Ethylene Is used In making 
synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., a Standard affili¬ 
ate, has completed two cracking units to 
speed up the output of higher-valued chem¬ 
icals essential to aviation fuel. Continental 
OH Co. plans a $10,000,000 catalytic crack¬ 
ing plant (modern refinery) at nearby Lake 
Charles, La. 

West Texas is In on the mobilization efforts 
as well as the Industrial coast and Dallas- 
Fort Worth areas. 

AEC MYSTERY PROJECT 

On a 4,000-acrc tract east of Ainarlllo, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has a mystery 
project. AEC has been noncommunlcatlve 
about what is going on except ^ say It does 
not Involve radioactive material The site 
Is 17 miles from Amarillo and was Pantex 
Ordnance Plant In World War II. About 
1,000 persons will work there. 

To the south, the Midland-Odessa area 
has at least one order for 100,000,000 gallons 
of high-octane aviation gasoline. 

Biggest military center la San Antonio, 
site of Lackland Air Force Bus?, Fort Sam 
Houston, and Randolph Air Force Base. 
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lAckland —where reports of overcrowding 
and lack of facllitieB for Air Force recruits 
drew a Benatorlal Investigation—is handling 
one of the greatest doods of manpower in 
Air Force history. Randolph AFB. assigned 
a new $30,000,000 aeromedical center, will 
be the top military medical center In the 
world, according to Representative Kildat. 
Democrat, of Texas. 

The Air Force wants more than $50,000,000 
for work at Amarillo Air Force Base. Shep¬ 
pard Air 'Force Base at Wichita Falls is 
bulging with Air Force recults rerouted there 
from San Antonio.' Carswell Air Force Base 
at Fort Worth—home of the B-36—will get 
new space for its superbomber fleet at a 
cost of more than $2,000,000. 

New barracks will go up at Fort Hood In 
central Texas. Fort Bliss in far west Texas 
Is assigned a gulded-mlsslle center and an 
antiaircraft firing center. Camp Wolters at 
Mineral Wells is being reactivated as a train¬ 
ing site for Air Force construction engineers. 


Amerkaii Enterprise Association 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago Members of the House received 
an offer from an organization calling 
Itself the American Enterprise Associa¬ 
tion. in which such organization offered 
lt3 services in the digesting of legislation 
Introduced in the Congress. Of course, 
Congress needs all the information on 
such matters as it can receive. Helpful 
organizations with sincere motives are 
to be complimented in their willingness 
to give aid. 

However, Members of the Congress 
should be fully advised as to the back¬ 
ground and interests of individuals pro¬ 
moting such programs. Accordingly, in 
order to make available to the Members 
of Congress such background material 
on the membership of the American En¬ 
terprise Association, I am having the 
following inserted in the Appendix of the 
Congressional Record. The list of oflB- 
cers has been taken from the stationery 
used by the Enterorise Association: 

American Enterprise 

Association, Inc., 

New York, N. 1.. March 5,1951, 
Hoii. Wayne N. Aspinall, 

The House of Representatives, House 
Offlee Building. Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Aspinall; This is to 
advise you and your staff that the American 
Enterprise Association has reopened its 
Washington oflice and has resumed the serv¬ 
ices heretofore made available to, and uti- 
lleed by. Members of Congress. 

The ofBces of the association are located 
at 839 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. The telephone number of the associa¬ 
tion is Executive 8205. 

The American Enterprise Association will 
continue to offer to Members of Congress, 
without charge, its bill r'.nalyscs of important 
legislative proposals before the Congress for 
consideration. The bills which will be ana¬ 
lyzed are those which the staff of the asso¬ 
ciation select as most likely to be actively 
considered by the Congress, as indicated by 
current public announcements, and by the 
advice of the Icadcrc’lp and the chairman 
of the various coinmittccs of the Congress. 


If you desire these bill analyses, or an 
analysis of any particular bill of special in¬ 
terest to you not included in our general bill 
analyses series, the association, within the 
limits of its staff facilities, will be glad upon 
request to make an analsrsis of a special bill 
for you. 

Bach bill analysis contains a synopsis, 
which on quick reading will give the sub¬ 
stance of the content of the bill, a detailed 
analysis of the bill, section by section, and 
the legislative history of the bill. 

The association will also make available 
upon specific request an interrogatory con¬ 
taining questions, the answers to which it is 
believed will bring out the fundamental 
issues and problems involved In the bill. 

In addition to the bill analyses, the asso¬ 
ciation also issues, from time to time, on 
general questions deemed to be of special 
public Interest, studies prepared under the 
direction of its advisory board. In each 
Instance a recognized and specialized expert 
in the academic or economic field is carefully 
selected to prepare the study. These studies 
are the Independent works and opinions of 
the experts selected, and are available to you 
upon request. 

The association also supplies Members with 
a spot research service, and on request, pre¬ 
pares for them summaries, digests, and com¬ 
pilations of factual and authoritative data 
on various subjects of current legislative in¬ 
terest or on any specially requested subject. 

Jn charge of staff and research activities 
Is Dr. Felix E. Sklagen. former Acting Co¬ 
ordinator of Information for the House of 
Representatives, and assistant to the asso¬ 
ciation’s first Washington representative, Mr. 
J. Frederick Richardson. 

Mr. James O’Connor Roberts has again 
been retained as special counsel for the asso¬ 
ciation. His offices are In the Bowen Build¬ 
ing. 815 Fifteenth Street NW.. Washington, 
D. C.; telephone. Executive 4822. 

We are advising all Members of Congress 
of this resumption of our service, and of its 
availability to them. If, therefore, you de¬ 
sire to receive this service, please advise the 
association, addressing your communication 
to the association at its Washington offlee, 
839 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Thanking you, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

N. Baxter Jackson. 


OmcERs OF the American Enterprise 
Association. Inc. 
chairman 

Lewis H. Brown. New York City. N. Y., 
chairman of the board, member executive 
committee and director, Johns-Manvllle 
Corp.; chairman of the board and director, 
Johns-Manvllle Sales Corp.; chairman of the 
board and director. Johns-Manvllle Interna¬ 
tional Corp,; chairman of the board and di¬ 
rector, Canadian Johns-Manvllle Corp.; di¬ 
rector. Asbestos & Danville Railway; direc¬ 
tor. Pacific Southwestern Railroad; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Johns-Man- 
ville Products Corp.; director, Johns-Man¬ 
vllle Boley, Ltd.; director, Johns-Manvllle 
Co. of Cuba; director, Johns-Manvllle Serv¬ 
ice Corp.; director. Asbestos Wood Co.; di¬ 
rector, American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
director, Johns-Manvllle Co., Ltd.; chairman 
of the board and director. Southern Johns- 
Manvllle Products Corp.; chairman of the 
board and director, Jobns-Manville Products 
Corp. of Massachusetts; chairman of the 
board and director, Johns-Manvllle Products 
Corp. of Pennsylvania; trustee and chairman 
of the executive committee, Tax Foundation. 
Inc.; director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

vice presidents 

Christopher J. Abbott, Hyannis, Nebr., cat¬ 
tleman and banker, president, Guardian 
State Bank of Alliance, Nebr.; president. 
Bank of Chadron, Nebr.; president. Farmers’ 
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State Bank of Winner, 8. Dak.; president. 
Bank of Hjrannis, Nebr.; president, Abbott 
Co.; president, Stanspie-Engel Co.; director. 
Northwest Bell Telephone Co.; former direc¬ 
tor and president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

John J. Hopkins, Washington, D. C.. 
president and director. Electric Boat Co.; 
chairman of the board and director, Cana- 
dair, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada; director. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New York 
City, N. Y.; director, Delarge OH Co., Houston, 
Tex.; director, Lincoln Service Corp., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; director. Dealers Credit, Ltd.. 
Washington, D. C.; director. Manufacturers 
Credit Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Robert L. Lund, St. Louis, Mo., industrial¬ 
ist, former official of the International Shoo 
Co.; founder and president of tho Lund- 
Wllliams Co.; director, Lambert Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Co.; director, St. Louis Lambert 
Pharmaceuticals Co.; director. Majestic 
Manufacturing Co.; past president. National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Fred A. Poor. Chicago, Ill., chairman of the 
board and director. Poor & Co.; chairman of 
the board and director. Rail Joint Reform¬ 
ing Co.; chairman of the board and director. 
Peerless Equipment Co.; chairman of the 
board and director, Kensington Steel Co.; 
director. Combustion Engineering Co., Inc.; 
director, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wls. 

treasurer 

N. Baxter Jackson, New York City, N. Y., 
chairman of the board and director. Chemi¬ 
cal Bank & Trust Co., New York; director, 
Chemical Safe Deposit Co.; director. North 
Star Insurance Co.; director. General Rein¬ 
surance Corp.; director. McCrory Stores 
Corp.; director. Home Life Insurance Co.; 
director, American Chicle Co.; director. 
United Stores Corp.; director, Prench- 
American Banking Corp. 

trustees 

C. J. Abbott, Hyannis, Nebr. (see vice 
presidents, above). 

Henry P. Bristol, New York. N. Y., presi¬ 
dent and director, Bristol-Myers Co.; trustee. 
East River Savings Bank; trustee, Hamilton 
College; director. Irving Trust Co., Now York 
City; director. Atlas Underwear Co.; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Bristol Lab¬ 
oratories; chairman of the board and direc¬ 
tor, Sun Tube Corp.: chairman of the board 
and director, Rubberset Co. 

Lewis H. Brown, New York City, N, Y. (see 
chairman, above). 

Puller E. Callaway, Jr., La Grange, Ga.; 
president and trustee. Puller E. Callaway 
Foundation; director. Cotton Textile Insti¬ 
tute; director, American ‘Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers Association; trustee. Institute of Tex¬ 
tile Technology: director. Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers Association of Georgia; director, 
Georgia Hereford Association; trustee, Cal¬ 
laway Community Foundation; trustee, 
Georgia Tech Alumni Association; trustee, 
Callaway Education Association; trustee, 
Georgia Tech Research Institute. 

Paul S. Clapp, New York, N. Y., former vice 
president. Columbia Gas A Electric Corp.; 
vice president, Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; vice presi¬ 
dent, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: vice 
president, Columbia Engineering Corp.; 
member. National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers. member. Edison Electric Institute. 

J. D. Stetson Coleman, Delray Beach, Fla. 

John S. Coleman, Birmingham, Ala., presi¬ 
dent and director. Birmingham Trust Na¬ 
tional Bank; director, Alabama Great South¬ 
ern Railroad; director. United States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co.; director, Sloss-Shefflcld Steel 
& Iron Co. 

Carl P. Dennett, Boston, Mass., president 
and director. Capital Managers, Inc.; direc¬ 
tor, Grlflln Wheel Co.; director nnd member 
executive committee. First National Bank of 
Boston; director and member finance com¬ 
mittee, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; director, Florence Stove Co.; director, 
Unitecl-Carr Fastener Coip.; director. New 
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York Central Railroad System; director and 
member, Industrial Advisory Committee, Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Bank (First Federal Reserve 
District). 

Raoul E. Desvernine, Washington, D. C., 
partner, Pruitt, Desvernine & Coursen law 
firm; director and member executive com¬ 
mittee, Washington Lawyers Trust Co.; direc¬ 
tor, Samson United Corp.; director, Doyle 
Manufacturing Curp.; former president. 
Crucible Steel Co. 

Thomas Drever, Chicago, Ill., president and 
director, American Steel Foundries; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Grlflln Wheel 
Co.; director, Griffin Engineering Co.; mem¬ 
ber executive committee and governing board. 
Railway Business Association; director, Har¬ 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. Ill.; 
member executive committee and director. 
Institute of Gas Technology; chairman 
finance committee and trustee, Illinois Insti¬ 
tute of Technology; director. Armour Re¬ 
search Foundation; member of governing 
body. National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc.; director, Mlehle Printing Press & Manu¬ 
facturing Co.. Chicago. 

Alfred C. Fuller, Hartford, Conn., chair¬ 
man of the board and director. Fuller 
Brush Co. 

W. Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wls., presi¬ 
dent and director, Harnischfeger Corp. 

Richard Harte, Parkersburg, W. Va., presi¬ 
dent and director, Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Co.; director, Chicago. Wilmington & Frank¬ 
lin Coal Co.; director. Baltimore & Ohio Rail¬ 
road; trustee, Marietta College. 

John B. Hollister, Cincinnati, Ohio, part¬ 
ner, Taft, Stettlnlus & Hollister; member 
executive committee and director, New York 
Life Insurance Co.; vice president and direc¬ 
tor, Little Miami Railroad; director, Stearns 
& Foster Co.; director, Lima Hamilton Corp.; 
director, Fifth-Third Union Trust Co.; di¬ 
rector, Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co.; 
director, Virginia Hot Springs Co.; director. 
Charleston Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.; di¬ 
rector, Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co.; 
director. Standard Brands, Inc.; director. 
Union Iron & Steel Co.; director, Chatfleld & 
Woods Co.; director, Cincinnati Realty Corp.; 
director, Hamilton Corp.; director, Tri-State 
Ignition Corp.; vice president and director, 
Covington-Cincinnati Bridge Co.; member 
executive committee and director, William 
Powell Co. 

Charles R. Hook, Middletown. Ohio, chair¬ 
man of the board. Armco Steel, Corp.; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Armco In¬ 
ternational Corp.; member of advisory board. 
National Industrial Conference Board; mem¬ 
ber executive committee and director, 
American Iron & Steel Institute; member 
executive committee and director. National 
Association of Manufacturers; director, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; director. Equitable 
Life Assm'ance Society; director, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. Louisville & Jefferson¬ 
ville Bridge and Railroad. 

John J. Hopkins, Washington, D. C. (see 
vice presidents, above). 

B. E. Hutchinson, Detroit, Mich., vice 
president, chairman of finance committee 
and director of the Chrysler Corp.; director. 
National Bank of Detroit. 

N. Baxter Jackson, New York City, N. Y. 
(see treasurer, above). 

Oswald W. Knputh. New York City, N. Y., 
director. National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search; trustee. Twentieth Century Fund. 

Edward H. Little, Jersey City, N. J., presi¬ 
dent, chairman executive committee and di¬ 
rector, Colgate-Palmollve-Peet Co. 

Robert L. Lund, St. Louis, Mo. (see vice 
president, above). 

Hughston M. McBaln, Chicago. Ill., presi¬ 
dent and director, Marshall Field & Co.; 
president and director, Marshall Field & Co. 
of New Jersey; director. First National Bank 
of Chicago; director, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.: trustee, Frederick & Nelson, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Walter S. McLucas, Detroit, Mich., director. 
Interstate Securities, Kansaa City, Mo.; direc¬ 
tor, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; director. Standard Accident Insurance 
Co.; director, Planet Insurance Co., of De¬ 
troit; director. National Cement Co., Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala.; director. Safe Deposit Co. 
of Detroit; director, Whittier Corp., Detroit; 
director, Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co.; 
director, Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co.; director, Detroit Steel Products Co., De¬ 
troit; director, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; 
director, Bendlx Aviation Corp. 

Horry 8. Middendorf, Boston. Mass., with 
Wood Struthers & Co., Boston; secretary 
treasurer and director, Insuranshares Cer¬ 
tificates, Inc. 

Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman finance committee and director, 
Ell Lilly & Co.; director. Paper Package Co.; 
director. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago; 
director, Indiana Bell Telephone Co.; mem¬ 
ber executive committee, American Drug 
Manufacturers Association; member. Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Council, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 

Fred A. Poor, Chicago, HI. (see vice presi¬ 
dents, above). 

Louis Ruthenburg. Evansville, Ind., presi¬ 
dent and director. Servel. Inc. 

Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I., presi¬ 
dent and director. Brown & Sharpe Manu¬ 
facturing Co.; president and director, Pur¬ 
itan Life Insurance Co.; director. Providence 
Gas Co.; director, Rhode Island Trust Co.; 
director, Rhode Island Hospital National 
Bank; director. New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; director. Providence Journal; 
trustee. Rhode Island School of Design; trus¬ 
tee and chancellor. Brown University; trus¬ 
tee, Providence Institution for Savings. 

Wilfred Sykes, Chicago, Ill., president and 
director. Inland Steel Co.; chairman of the 
board and director, Inland Steel Products 
Co.; chairman of the board and director. In¬ 
land Steel Container Co.; director, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc.; director. Inland Lime 
and Stone Co.; director. Pullman Co.; presi¬ 
dent and director, Indiana Harbor Homes 
Co. 

Sinclair Weeks. Boston, Mass., chairman of 
the board, Reed & Barton Corp.; chairman of 
the board, Unlted-Carr Fastener Corp.; di¬ 
rector, First National Bank of Boston; di¬ 
rector, West Point Manufacturing Co. of Bos¬ 
ton: director, Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor 
Inc., Boston; director. Pacific Mills, Boston; 
director, Gillette Safety Razor Co.. Boston; 
director, National A.ssociatlon of Manufac¬ 
turers, New York City; director. Atlas Ply¬ 
wood Co.; director. Pullman Co.; trustee, 
Wentworth Institute, Boston. 

Ernest T. Weir, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman 
of the board, member executive committee 
and director. National Steel Corp.; chairman 
of the board and director, Weirton Steel Co.; 
chairman of the board and director, Hanna 
Furnace Corp., New York; chairman oi the 
boird and director. National Steel Products 
Co,; chairman of the board, president and 
director. Midwest Steel Corp.; president and 
director. Bank of Weirton; president and di¬ 
rector, Peoples Bank of Hollidays Cove, W, 
Va.; director, Weirton Steel Co.; director, 
Edgewater Steel Co.; director. Great Lakes 
Steel Corp.; director, Hanna Iron Ore Co.; di¬ 
rector, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad; 
director. Fidelity Trust Co.; director. Na¬ 
tional Association ol Manufacturers; di¬ 
rector. Weirton Improvement Co.; director. 
Oak Hill Supply Co.; director. Maurice & 
La\ira Falk Foundation; director, American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Charles M. White, Cleveland, Ohio, presi¬ 
dent and director. Republic Steel Corp.; pres¬ 
ident and director, Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngtown, Ohio; president and director. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Ltd.; director, Pretz- 
Moon Tube Co., Inc., Butler, Pa.; director, 
James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wls.; director. Lake Champlain & Mariah 
Railroad, Cleveland; director, American Iron 


and Steel Institute; president and director. 
Republic Collieries Co., Cleveland; president 
and director, Susquehanna Ore Co., Cleve¬ 
land. 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
Paul H. Perreten. 


Is Reported That Mr. Stalin Said, 

the Peoples Were to Learn the Truth, 
There Would Be No New World 
War’—1 Certainly Agree With That 

Statement”—^Dr. John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OB' 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, March 15, 19bl 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the Assistant to the 
President, brings another battle report 
from Washington to the people of these 
United States. 

Battle Report, Washington, the tele¬ 
documentary sent out over the air on 
the coaxial cables of the National Broad¬ 
casting Co., every Sunday afternoon, is 
now becoming one of the most popular 
and best known of all televised news pro¬ 
grams. I, myself, never fail to tune in 
on channel four to hear it through to 
its conclusion without realizing that it 
Is, as its name implies, a true report with 
respect to the most important incidents 
happening on the Washington front as 
of that time—from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to the citizen taxpayers of this 
Nation. 

Last Sunday, Dr. John R. Steelman 
brought to the microphone Mr. Homer 
M. Byington, Director of the Office of 
European Affairs of the State Depart¬ 
ment; Brig. Gen. Donald M. Yates, Di¬ 
rector of Research and Development of 
the United States Air Force; Rear Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Deputy Chief of Staff 
to the Commander of the United States 
Naval Forces in the Far East, and Mr. 
Michael DiSalle, Director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Unlike the bombastic ravings done by 
Soviet offlclala— 

Dr. Steelman said, in his opening 
statement— 

these men will bring you the simple facts. 
It Is fitting and proper and the way of frec- 
m'’!! who live under a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, it was certainly hearten¬ 
ing to hear Mr. Byington tell of the de¬ 
cline of Communist strength in Western 
Europe—and only today I read of the 
sabotage of the electric light plant in 
Peking—carried out in China by the 
anti-Communists in that communistic 
stronghold and capital. Certainly, Eu¬ 
rope is witnessing an economic, but a 
moral, recovery of remarkable propor¬ 
tions—directly due to the fundamental 
aid and assistance afforded them by the 
Marshall plan. 

Nevertheless, now with spring, comes 
the traditional rumblings of war talk 
from out of the Balkans—Marshall Tito 
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has already told of the hordes of Russian 
Communist soldiers and other troop 
movements that are seemingly directed 
toward Yugoslavia—and so, despite all 
that has been done, the world still 
moves toward global warfare. 

Our own defenses, viewed in the light 
of the facts, reported by Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Yates of the United States Air 
Force, are particularly heartening. He 
told of a still newer type of aircraft— 
the United States Air Force B-52—an¬ 
nounced last week by Secretary Finlet- 
ter—^which will provide our country with 
a strategic weapon of even greater 
capability and performance than the 
B-36, or any other plane now in exist¬ 
ence. Only last week. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush stated it to be his opinion that the 
A-bomb and the ability of our Air Pbrce 
to deliver it was the sole deterrent that 
kept the Red army from rolling at the 
time the Air Force started and success¬ 
fully carried on the Berlin lift. 

The United States Navy has no officer 
more distinguished, nor one with a more 
enviable record, than the Deputy Chief 
of Staff to the Commander of the United 
States Naval Forces in the Far East— 
Rear Adm. Arleigh A. Burke—31-knot 
Burke. Admiral Burke’s word picture 
of the contribution which our Navy is 
making in the Far East to the Korean 
war was certainly a first-hand report 
to the people. His dramatic portrayal 
of naval action in Korean waters consti¬ 
tute one of the most dramatic highlights 
so far achieved on Battle Report, Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly do wish 
that every Member of this House would 
take time out to read the wonderfully 
clear and concise statement made by the 
Nation's Price Stabilizer. I know of no 
man under heaven that could have un¬ 
dertaken a more difficult task than that 
of pleasing every segment of this Na¬ 
tion’s economy in his efforts to ward off 
or even control price inflation, than the 
Honorable Michael DiSalle, one of the 
Nation’s finest public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, now hear me well on 
this—if for no reason other than to make 
it possible for my colleagues to read of 
the objectives sought and of the prob¬ 
lems confronting our price stabilization 
activities as expressed by the Price Sta¬ 
bilizer himself, the Honorable Michael 
DiSalle, I a.sk the unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and include in the 
Record of proceedings the twenty-eighth 
Battle Report, Washington. 

This telecast reads as follows: 

Battle Report, Washington 

Mr. McCormick. As the attention of this 
peace-loving Nation Is forced by world events 
upon Operation Killer across the Pacific, 
NBC television once again brings its cameras 
into focus on the Nation’s Capital for an¬ 
other “Operation Battle Report.” 

Washington, where the will to see this 
battle through is now fast being matched by 
the armament with which to do it, and 
Korea, where news comes that our arms are 
helping our troops to write new successes in 
the mud and mountains above Hoengsong. 

Today. Battle Report’s cameras greet a top 
official of our State Department—an Air 
Force general, a Navy admiral—and the Na¬ 
tion’s Price StabUlaser. All this so that you 
may be better informed on the struggle for 
freedom, not only on the battle front, but 
elsewhere throughout the world, and here at 


home. But first, the man who this week 
helped bring peace to the Nation’s railroads. 
The assistant to the President. Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. This afternoon, I want to 
announce publicly that I agree whole¬ 
heartedly with one of the statements Premier 
Stalin made in his recent interview with 
representatives of Pravda. It has been re¬ 
ported that Mr. Stalin said, I quote, “If the 
peoples were to learn the truth, there would 
be no new world war.” 

I certainly agree with that statement. 
Furthermore, practically everyone In the free 
world also agrees with It. 

Unfortunately, however, there arc many 
millions of persons who are not permitted to 
learn the truth. ‘They are imprisoned be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. They are spied upon 
by ruthless secret police. They jeopardize 
their very lives if they listen to a broadcast 
or read a newspaper which has not been ap¬ 
proved by the tyrants in the Kremlin. And, 
what sort of information do they get from 
their own radio stations and newspapers? 
Men of the free world are called criminal 
Imperialists; we are pictured as warmongers 
who are planning the destruction of our 
fellow men, particularly those in the Soviet 
Union, our people are described as wretched 
slaves, half-starved, poorly clothed, and 
scourged by the lash of money-mad t 3 rrants. 
Day in and day out the cowardly propaganda 
pours forth, teaching hatred, preying upon 
every human weakness, and filling the minds 
of men with falsehoods. Yet, Mi*. Stalin la 
right. If the Russian people were told the 
truth, there would be no now world war. 
They would soon learn that the truth shall 
make them free and there is nothing a tyrant 
fears more than freemen. 

This afternoon, we have four distinguished 
visitors. First, we will hear from Mr. Homer 
M. Bylngton, Director, Office of European Af¬ 
fairs of the Department of State. He has 
some encouraging news for us from "Western 
Europe, which has just been received. Brig. 
Gen. Donald N. Yates, of Research and De¬ 
velopment for the Air Force, will tell us of 
the progress being made in building the 
greatest air defense in the world. Rear Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke is known to most of you os 
31-knot Burke. He has just returned from 
the Pacific and will bring us up to date on 
the Navy’s activities in the waters around 
Korea. Our fourth guest has one of the most 
difficult Jobs in Washington. He is Mr. 
Michael DiSalle, Director of Office of Price 
Stabilization. During the past week, Mr. 
DiSalle has Issued some very important 
orders and he is here to tell us what they 
mean to us, the consumers. 

Unlike the bombastic ravings done by So¬ 
viet officials, these men will bring you the 
simple facts. It is fitting and proper—and 
the way of freemen who live under a gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Mr. McCormick. Continuing the UN offen¬ 
sive that began Wednesday, United States 
troops on the central front pursue the enemy 
beyond strategic Hoengsong and run into 
fierce resistance. On the flanks—^the Ninth 
Corps in the west and the Tenth in the east— 
more up under fire to keep the UN line 
straight. The Reds we fight are not all in 
Korea, however. Throughout Europe in the 
past months—marching, demonstrating, riot¬ 
ing—they, like the puppets, have been acting 
up every time Moscow pulled the strings. 
These scenes are from the rehearsed spon¬ 
taneous demonstrations that greeted General 
Elsenhower’s survey of Western Europe’s 
strength. But. much like a barking dog, it’s 
beginning to look as if the noise they make Is 
far out of proportion to their bite. And here 
to testify on that score is the State Depart¬ 
ment’s Director of the Office of European 
Affairs, Homer M. Bylngton. 

Mr. Byxngton. Communist strength in 
Western Europe is declining. I am only able 
to give you estimates. These are the figures, 
and they speak for themselves: Belgium, 


1946, 100,000—today, 85,000; Denmark, 37 
percent of 1940; Prance, down 30 percent; 
Western Germany, down 34 percent; Austria, 
down 34 percent; Italy, the Communists ad¬ 
mit a loss of 200,000. A reliable estimate 
places their loss at over half a million. De¬ 
flections from the Italian Communist Party 
are now In the headlines; Luxemburg, down 
84 percent; Netherlands, 1946, 50,000—now 
33,000; Norway, down 66 percent; Sweden, 
down 46 percent; United Kingdom, In 1046, 
only 60,000 members—today, 40,000. 

TTie followers of Stalin are losing ground 
despite the glitter of their false promises, 
strong-arm tactics, threats, and pressures of 
all kinds. 

We are witnessing an economic and moral 
recovery in Western Europe of remarkable 
proportions. In 1946, International com¬ 
munism seemed ready to take over. Today, 
we find that the living conditions of the peo¬ 
ple have greatly improved and that demo¬ 
cratic government, where it was once weak, 
has been strengthened. ’This is proof of 
the moral fiber and intelligence of these 
peoples and their leaders. It Justifies our 
confidence that In the next 6 years the pic¬ 
ture will be correspondingly better than It Is 
today. 

The part of the American people in this 
recovery is fundamental. With the aid of 
the Marshall plan. Western Europe has re¬ 
built its Industry, made Its railroads run 
again, and resumed its important role in the 
world economy. 

We are now Joined with them In a great 
military effort to confront the threat of Com¬ 
munist aggression. Only by achieving united 
moral and military strength can we hope to 
prevent aggression and ensure an enduring 
peace. Korea has shown that small free na¬ 
tions are no longer to be devoured one by 
one and that aggression does not and will 
not pay. 

International Communists are using every 
propaganda trick in the book to undermine 
the free nations. At the same time, they 
hold out a completely false exaggerated pic¬ 
ture of their own alms and way of life. The 
Department of State has undertaken to coun¬ 
ter these lies with a campaign of truth 
through the Voice of America, overseas press, 
films, and libraries. Between the United 
States and these free nations, there is a con¬ 
tinuing exchange of teachers, students, lead¬ 
ers of labor, industry, and government. 
These activities arc a very important part of 
American foreign pohey. 

The encouraging report I bring you today 
is a tribute to the peoples of Western Eu¬ 
rope who, although directly In the path of 
Communist aggression, nevertheless are 
growing stronger and better able to resist the 
Communist danger. It is also a tribute to 
you, the American people, who through the 
Marshall plan and North Atlantic Treaty, 
have had the courage and foresight to under¬ 
take the responsibility of leadership in 
preserving the free world. 

Mr. McCormick. Strafing, rocketing, and 
dropping their napalm bombs. United States 
Jet planes swarmed over northwest Korea 
this week end, smashing at enemy supplies 
moving forward toward the front. All along 
the battle line they lent close air support to 
our ground troops, and tangled with Russian 
MiG’s whenever the opportunity presented 
itself. And they have made the Reds very 
wary of the famous "Tiny Tim’’ rockets, 
which they have learned to use with deadly 
accuracy. But Tiny Tim is less than a baby 
brother to this giant rocket, ready for its 
test somewhere in the Nation. As it zooms 
into the air with its promise of greater 
American might to meet any future chal¬ 
lenge to our security. Battle Report turns 
its cameras on the Director of Research and 
Development for the Air Force. His subject. 
The Development of New Air Power. His 
name, Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates. 

Brigadier General Yates. Flans to author¬ 
ize production of a new aircraft, the B-52, 
were announced last week by the Secretary 
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Of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter. It 1« ex¬ 
pected that the B-52 will perform an ex¬ 
tremely Important role by providing us with 
a strategic weapon of greater capability than 
any now In existence. How does It happen 
that such a plane is available? Is It simply 
the result of chance? Definitely not. 
Whenever you see a new airplane streaking 
overhead remember that plane represents 
about 5 years of hard work by thousands of 
people—designers, engineers, specialists In 
every field from fuels to aerodynamics. 

The Air Force conducts a vigorous research 
and development program. This effort Is di¬ 
rected in 10 major categories and objectives. 
The first of these is basic research. Nearly 
all great Inventions have their origin in un¬ 
directed investigation In the fields of pure 
science. For example, the atom bomb is a 
direct result of Intensive research in the 
field of nuclear physics. 

The second area Is applied research. In 
working for the Air Force the applied scien¬ 
tist becomes both a military philosopher and 
strategist. Using the results of basic re¬ 
search, his aim is to obtain, at a minimum 
cost, the most effective weapons and weap¬ 
ons systems. 

Next comes quite an obvious objective— 
flight at greatly increased speeds coupled 
with the efficient transport of heavier loads. 
Here aircraft design and power-plant devel¬ 
opment are the fundamental problems. We 
have progressed from supersonic speeds 
throughout the field of manned and un¬ 
manned aircraft. Oiur ranges are increasing 
along with our capacity for heavier loads. 

A fourth area includes the location, recog¬ 
nition, and hitting of targets. In this field 
our principal problem Involves overcoming 
the obstacles of bad weather and darkness. 

Next come the means of target destruction. 
Some targets are attacked best by penetrat¬ 
ing bombs, others by air bursts, and still 
others may require lateral dispersion. We 
are working on new types of war heads and 
fuses for both our bombs and guided missiles. 

Our sixth objective Is to be able to operate 
regardless of weather and darkness. Weath¬ 
er can’t bo Ignored, but means can be devised 
to fly around, through, or over it with mini¬ 
mum Interference. The most serious prob¬ 
lem is still taking off and landing. The Ber¬ 
lin airlift stimulated considerable progress 
In this field. As to the prediction of weath¬ 
er, our geophysical-research program is en¬ 
deavoring to cut down the ever-present 
error. 

Our seventh problem Is the defeat of 
enemy Interference. An efficient retaliatory 
striking force must incorporate adequate de- 
lensive qualities. Fighters, rockets, end 
missiles can be utilized to overcome enemy 
interference. Development continues in 
these fields. 

Our eighth problem Is the perfection o. 
communications. The required Integration 
of any large-scale air operation demands the 
refinement of communications systems to be 
adequate In range, clear in reception, and 
to offer the opposing force a minimum pros¬ 
pect of successful interception. 

Our ninth problem is the defense of home 
territory. Although a constantly modernized 
long-range strategic air force-in-belng con¬ 
stitutes our hope for peace by deterring ag¬ 
gression, we must continue to develop our 
radar network. Interceptor planes, guided 
missiles, all integrated into a more effldent 
air defense system. 

Lastly, we are faced with the problem in¬ 
volving efficient utilization of human re¬ 
sources. Efficient use of our manpower must 
substitute for numerical superiority. Sim¬ 
plicity of operation, coupled with the right 
man in the Job, is our aim. 

In these areas I have mentioned, the Air 
Force, along with the Army and Navy, is 
working closely with science and Industry. 
This team—science, industry, and the mili¬ 
tary forces, is concentrating today on the 
weapons of tomorrow, working to Insure the 


technological superiority lo essential to the 
defense of the Nation. 

Mr. McCormick. Against this backdrop of 
destroyer activity in World War II, we bring 
you our next guest, a man with one of the 
most enviable records In the United States 
Navy. Former commander of the destroyer 
squadron known as “Little Beavers.” He 
covered the landing at Bougainville In 1943 
and, subsequently, participated In 22 sepa¬ 
rate engagements. His decorations testify 
to the character of service. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, Navy Cross, 
Legion of Merit, Presidential Unit Citation, 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, and commended 
for his "extraordinary heroism.” He has Just 
returned from Korea where his ships—^as you 
see them here bombarding the coast—helped 
make life on shore decidedly unhealthy for 
the Communist Chinese. 

For a report on the Navy In Korean waters, 
we proudly present the Deputy Chief of Staff 
to the Commander of the United States 
Naval Forces In the Far East, Rear Adm. 
Arlelgh A. (31-Knot) Burke. 

Real Admiral Burke. I am glad for this 
chance to talk to you of the television audi¬ 
ence about your Navy in the Far East. In 
Korea, the time is 5:15 in the morning. As 
I speak to you. Navy pianos are warnring up 
on the flight decks of carriers off Korea, pre¬ 
paring to take off at dawn. Guns of Navy 
ships offshore are blasting coastal targets. 

Tomorrow morning, you will read in your 
paper, or hear on the radio, that Navy planes 
loaded with napalm and rockets flew so many 
sorties and destroyed so many warehouses, 
or killed so many enemy troops. You will 
read that Navy guns damaged so many 
bridges or dispersed so many troop concen¬ 
trations. 

From day to day, that is the picture you 
get of your Navy in action off Korea. But 
that is not the complete picture. We are 
proud of what our planes and guns have done 
and are doing, but they are, after all, only 
a part of the total Navy effort. 

To control and exploit control of the seas 
around Korea we have a Navy and Marine 
force numbering more than 90,000 men. 
Broadly speaking, the forces afloat consist of 
the Seventh Fleet, commanded by Vice Ad¬ 
miral Struble and three major task forces— 
Task Force 77, 90, and 95. Task Force 77 is 
our main striking force—our Sunday punch. 
Task Force 90 is our amphibious force. Task 
Force 95 is our blockade and escort force. 
The blockade and escort force Includes our 
mine-sweeping fleet and the ships of eight 
nations. The fleet is able to stay at sea day 
In and day out without returning to port be¬ 
cause of another force—the service force. 
This is the force that serves as a giant float¬ 
ing supermarket, service station, department 
store, and ammunltlDr depot. Then, of 
course, we have our sea- and land-based 
patrol squadrons—the eyes of the fleet. 

Since seven-tenths of the earth’s surface 
Is covered by water, control of the seas will 
always be Important. In Korea, It is par¬ 
ticularly important because we are fighting 
over and on a peninsula from an island base. 
All but a negligible number of men and 
amount of equipment has been delivered in 
Korea by sea. The flow is unobstructed be¬ 
cause we control the seas and are prepared 
to deal with any threat to that control. The 
sea Is the main highway over which we 
project our military power. 

Prom the 3d of July our carriers have 
roamed at will, carrying the fight to the 
enemy—destroying his forces and his means 
of waging war. CXir surface forces have 
completely dominated the coasts of Korea, 
denying the enemy not only the sea but also 
th use of his Important coastal roads and 
railroads. We have forced him to fight In¬ 
land. We have forced him to rely on notori¬ 
ously inadequate Inland roads and railroads 
to resupply his forces. The enemy may move 
out of range of our guns, but he cannot move 
out of range of our carrier-based aircraft. 


which have been attacking In almost con¬ 
tinuous close and deep support of the Ground 
Forces. 

Control of the seas and the air over the 
sea made Inchon possible. Control of the 
seas made Hungnam possible. It was at 
Hungnnm that, for the first time in history, 
an entire army, with all of its equipment, 
was successfully redeployed by sea In the 
face of enemy pressure. The Navy and Ma¬ 
rine amphibious assault at Inchon Is already 
regarded as a classic in the projection of mili¬ 
tary powe?’. 

Tho mere presence of our sea power Is a 
threat with which the enemy must contend, 
and against which he must plan and deploy 
his forces. 

You may be proud of the job tho men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps are doing in 
Korea. However, I don’t think any of them, 
regardless of how hard he fights or how long 
he works, feels that he is giving or doing any 
more than the hour demands. In the fight 
against communism we will always be at 
battle stations. 

Mr. McCormick. Scene: Korea. In the 
midst of a big push trucks drive up to pro¬ 
vide tanks with the supplies they’ll need to 
do business, namely, fuel and ammunition. 
But as more war goods find their way to the 
right places in Korea, here at home the sup- 
ply-and-demaiid story is Just a wee bit dif¬ 
ferent. Here, for example, you see huge 
supplies of tender cuts of meat cramming 
New York’s meat-packing houses. Reason: 
Housewives, who’d love to serve some for 
dinner, are boycotting the butcher because 
of high prices. Though porterhouse and sir¬ 
loin steak has fallen a nickel a pound as a 
consequence, the dealer’s "beef” Is he can’t 
make a profit, for, while his prices have been 
frozen, the prices he must pay for livestock 
have not. Mike DiSulle, the Nation’s Price 
Stabilizer, Is here with us today. Just this 
week he announced new margin-type orders 
to put prices on a fairer and more equitable 
basis than the last freeze. As these orders 
go into effect, from coast to coast, the cash 
register continues to chime this all-too- 
famlllar story. 

Mr. DiSallc, I’ve heard an awful lot of 
copiplalnts because you picked February 24 
a.'- the date—the model date—by which you 
Judge margins. Now, why didn’t you pick 
a pre-Korean War date? Was February 24 
really very fair? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, Bob, first of all. by way 
of background, you remember that night not 
quit' 6 weeks ago that I dashed into this 
studio Just a few minutes after issuing the 
general freeze order? At that time, we knew 
that we were going to have to issue some 
tailored regulations to fit various segments 
of business. The regulation Issued last week 
was one of those regulations. These regula¬ 
tions, of a highly technical nature, are very 
complex. You attempt to cover. In one reg¬ 
ulation. the annual volume of business. $30.- 
000 ,000,000, and hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of items—they can’t be very 
simple, and I’d like to compare those regu¬ 
lations with the refrigerator that you might 
have in your own kitchen. We know that as 
long as it operates you Just plug it in and it 
works, but how it operates, very few of us 
know as Individuals. If something goes 
wrong, we get a technician to fix it up. 
Now, the regulation is a technical regula¬ 
tion. We have our technicians to write them 
and to fix them up in case something goes 
wrong. Now, in attempting to achieve a 
fair and equitable type of regulation, the 
margin of control regulations for non-food 
retailers, we had to get an accurate picture 
of what we were attempting to control. A 
good many items Just leave the market from 
day to day. And so, in an attempt to fix 
a fair margin regulation, we couldn’t go 
back to the period prior to Korea because 
w> couldn’t get an accurate picture of what 
the retailer had on his shelves at that time. 
And so, the only way you can take a photo- 
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graph of anything Is to take the photograph 
of the things that you have before you. Bo 
we picked February 24 in order to got a 
picture of those items that we were attempt¬ 
ing to control. We required the retailer to 
list each one of those Items, his cost, and 
his mark-up. Then we asked him to file 
with us his average margin or his Initial 
mark-up on items that existed In the year 
prior to Korea. 

That’s from June 1949 to June 1960. Then 
wj asked him to hie. alongside of that, 
h-«> present average margin or initial mark¬ 
ups. or whatever records he may have avail¬ 
able. Then we have three different tech¬ 
niques that we think are practical in restor¬ 
ing pre-Korea mark-ups. First of all we 
feel that the retailer, rather than file with 
us an abnormal mark-up. will restore his 
mark-up to the pre-Korea period. Secondly, 
if he doesn’t, we have the authority to do 
so. and we will—either by department or by 
store. Thirdly, if we find generally that the 
mark-ups are great, we can reduce by a speci¬ 
fied percentage the entire percentage that is 
now permitted. And so we feel that we have 
an effective and enlorceubic means of price 
controls that will enable us to do a better 
Job than If we had attempted to take some 
sort of phony picture that was brought in to 
us and we have no way of checking. 

Mr. McCormick. Will you actually crack 
dov/n on some of these people if you find 
they’re completely out of line? 

Mr. DiSalle. There isn’t any question 
about It,. Bob. We’re here to do a Job and 
we’re going to do a Job. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I’d like- to ask you 
something else, too. Do you think this is 
going to moan that there will be more con¬ 
sumer goods and legitimate bu.siness houses 
at legitimate prices? In other words, will 
there be less black markets? 

Mr. DiSalle. We’re definitely convinced 
that this type of regulation will produce 
that result. Already, since January *26, when 
we issued our general freeze, retailers were 
keeping off the s.kell those items which tliey 
were unable to sell at a reasonable profit. 
Tills retail mark-up regulation will bring 
those items back out on the shelves. It will 
enable us to do a better enforcement Job, 
better able to re.storo the ordinary course of 
business, and it will furnish the consumer 
much greater protection than some sort of 
a regulation that we w'cre not able to en¬ 
force ourselves, or thnt would require some 
unusual or unnecessary work on the part of 
the retailer. 

Mr. McCormick. You use that word—rea¬ 
sonable. Are the retailers convinced that 
this is a reasonahlo margin that you’re giv¬ 
ing them? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, wo feel that since la¬ 
borers complained about it and since the re¬ 
tailers complained about it that the public 
will no doubt be served properly by the regu¬ 
lations. 

Mr. McCormick. Has the public complained 
yet? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, we’ve had complaints, 
but mostly from people who haven’t taken 
the time to analyze the regulation or to un¬ 
derstand its working effect. 

Mr. McCormick. Could you tell us as a 
practical matter—will this mean very much 
in the way of roll-barks, or aren’t roll-backs 
really desirable? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, yes; roll-backs are de¬ 
sirable, and wo feel in most cases where there 
have been abnormal mark-ups, this will mean 
indeflnit'* roll-backs. 

Mr. McCormick. In other words, It Is only 
in the places where they have been badly out 
of line there will be any roll-backs? 

Mr. DiSalle. That's right; and that’s the 
only place where there should be roll-backs. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, thank you very 
much, Mr. DiSalle. I'm sure, whether we 
agree or not, we now know more than we did. 
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Migratory Farm Workers Nesd Real 
Protection 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

oi* 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submit ted the following statement to the 
Committee on Agriculture. I under¬ 
stand it has not been included in the 
record of hearings held by that com¬ 
mittee, relative to migratory farm work¬ 
ers. While I have been promised a hear¬ 
ing at a later date on H. R. 2955,1 believe 
that the views expressed in my statement 
may be o^ interest to the Members of the 
House, should the Agriculture Committee 
report favorably on H. R. 3048 before 
holding hearings on H. R. 2955. 
Statement of Samuel William Yorty Rela¬ 
tive TO H R 2966. the Defense Farm Labor 
Act of 1961, Before the Committee on 
Agriculture, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-second Congress 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
miticc, in order to keep the record straight, 
I am submitting herewith a copy of a letter 
addressed to me by the distinguished chair¬ 
man of this committee, dated March 9, and 
my reply of March 12. 

As stated in the corre.spondcnce, the notice 
to me was entirely too short to permit me to 
bring witnesses from California for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting an analysis of the farm- 
labor problem as we see it. Although the 
Governor of California was desirous of coop¬ 
erating and was willing to send a represent¬ 
ative, this could not be arranged on such 
short notice, and I would need at least 10 
flays’ notice to Insure a tendance of Cali¬ 
fornia witnesses whom I think the committee 
should hear. 

1 wish to reiterate the fact that Public Law 
No. GOl, Seventy-ninth Congres.s, rule XI (I) 
(g), seems to clearly require that H. R. 2966 
be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Said committee has Ji risdlction 
over wages and hours of labor, regulation or 
prevention of importation of foreign laborers 
under contract, child labor, labor statistics, 
labor standards, and welfare of miners. It 
seems to me the plain wording of the act 
leaves no room for doubt concerning the 
Jurisdiction of the Labor Committee over the 
subject matter of H. R. 2966. Furthermore, 
the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture, as set forth in that rule, does not 
Include the subject matter of H. R. 2965. I 
therefore respectfully request that the com- 
m'Ltce have the bill rereferred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, where It 
clearly belongs. 

The plight of the mlgruto'-y farm worker, 
as I have seen it in my own State, is a dis¬ 
grace to the Nation. These people are 
treated with far less consideration than farm 
animals, and it is particularly di.stressing to 
see the condition of children who are not 
receiving proper education, medical atten¬ 
tion, or even proper nutrition, although 
working in the midst of the rich agricultu¬ 
ral areas. The whole system of handling 
migratory labor has created nothing but mis¬ 
ery, hostility, and social tensions. It seems 
unbelievable that we have delayed this long 
in attempting a real solution of this prob¬ 
lem in spite of the fact that the conditions 
that exist today have been prevalent for 
many years. To say that we have been un¬ 
christian and calloused in permitting the 
situation to exist is to put the matter mild¬ 
ly indeed. If we should deliberately set 
out to drive a group of people Into the arms 


of the subversive forces who exploit class 
antagonisms, we could not do a more effec¬ 
tive Job than we ore doing in glossing over 
or ignoring the human equations Involved 
in the migratory farm labor problem. 

In California last year, the Governor ap¬ 
pointed a committee to survey the agricul¬ 
tural labor resources of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The executive director of this com¬ 
mittee was Dr. Paul Prosow, whom I had 
hoped to bring here to testify relative to 
H. R. 2955. Dr. Prasow was very anxious to 
come but could not arrange to do so be¬ 
cause of the shortness of the notice that I 
was able to give him. The committee, which 
was representative of all phases of California 
life, held a number of hearings in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and if anything was evi¬ 
dent, it was the fact that the migratory 
farm labor problem must be handled on a 
national level because of the Interstate 
movement of the workers. No single Slate 
can control the enticing advertisements 
placed in the papers of other States, .such 
as those which appeared in some Southern 
States describing the “gold row’’ In the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. Those adver¬ 
tisements do not tell the whole story. They 
omit the fact that the work is highly sea¬ 
sonal. One cannot help feel that some of 
tlie advertisements stem from a desire to 
have an oversupply of farm labor on hand 
at the farms to suit the selfish purposes of 
sonio of the employers. Obviously, this con¬ 
dition requires control at the national level. 

The lack of protection for migratory form 
workers and their children is too well known 
to everyone to require detailed reiteration. 
Farm workers are not protected by the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act. Most of them 
are not covered by social securlly or State 
unemployment insurance systems. They 
are buffeted about on the economic tides 
without any anchor or semblance of secu¬ 
rity. 

California suffers from a lack of enforce¬ 
ment of the Immigralion laws, both in the 
matter of the exclusion of illegal aliens and 
in the enforcement against employers who 
violate the law by knowingly harboring 
aliens Illegally in this country. Among the 
so-called ‘‘wet-bucks’’ are many who shuttle 
back and forth across the border as they are 
repeatedly apprehended and returned to 
Mexico, only to turn around and reenter the 
United States. The lax enforcement along 
this border permits the entry of subversive 
agents and Is a real danger to the securitv 
of this Nation, 

Among persons who have studied the 
migratory farm labor problem objectively, 
there is a growing feeling that the farm 
laborers desiring to settle in a locality are 
actually discriminated against and dis¬ 
couraged by employers who prefer migra¬ 
tory laborers not apt to become a political 
force In a community or to obtain the taon- 
efits of collective bargaining and union 
protection. 

Labor contractors who recruit migratory 
workers must be placed under Federal con¬ 
trol In orc.er to correct their activities which 
are. In many cases, Interstate in scope, and 
therefore partly or wholly beyond the Juris¬ 
diction of any one State. 

It Is my feeling that if farm labor condi¬ 
tions weie Bufflciontly Improved along the 
lines proposed In H. R. 2956, a much greater 
supply of farm labor could be obtained 
within the United States. As long as Amer¬ 
ican farm workers are treated as outcasts. It 
Ir. obvious that they will abandon farm labor 
as fast as they can possibly do so. As 
pointed out by Clarence J. McCormick, 
Undersecretary of Agriculture, In his state¬ 
ment to this committee, “the average cash 
farm wage In 1950 was about 66 cents per 
hour. While this was more than 3 times 
the average wage for the 1936-1939 period. 
It was still only 38 percent of the average 
factory wage of $1.46 an hour prevailing last 
year.” 
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The report of our own Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report filed last month 
contains the following significant state¬ 
ment on page 19; 

“Farm people who go Into the migratory 
labor force do so from lack of better oppor¬ 
tunity and then merely change to another 
and less secure type of underemployment. 
According to the survey previously men¬ 
tioned. the average number of days of em¬ 
ployment for migratory workers over the 
country in 1949 was 101, 70 days in farm 
work, 31 more in nonfarm employment. 

“Three factors enter Into this underem¬ 
ployment. First, a period of several slack 
months when there is little seasonal em¬ 
ployment to be found. Second, irregular 
and intermittent employment during the 
harvest season. Some harvests are over- 
supplied with workers, others last for such 
a brief period that the amount of work ob¬ 
tained by a worker is small. The third 
factor is too large a supply of workers for 
the amount of work available. Migratory 
workers compete with local seasonal and 
year-round workers for employment. The 
latter, too, then suffer from underemploy¬ 
ment; during 1949 they had a total of 120 
days emplo 3 rment of which 91 days were in 
farm work and 29 days in nonfarm Jobs.‘ 

“The earnings from the 101 days of farm 
work which the migratory workers obtained 
In 1949 amounted to an average of $614.* The 
value of housing, transportation, and other 
perquisites amounts to $36 more.* At an 
average of two workers per family, total 
family incomes averaged $1,028 cash or $1,000 
with perquisites. This amount had to feed, 
clothe, shelter, and educate a family of four. 

“Underemployment and low earnings are 
not the only problems among migratory farm 
workers. Poor housing, lack of sanitation 
and medical care, child labor, and educa¬ 
tional retardation of the children, all tend to 
make them a disadvantaged group. They 
have little voice either in community. State, 
or national affairs and are unable to make 
effective demands to relievo their situation. 

“Although they are most essential to meet 
peak-season demands for gathering In the 
national food supply, they are explicitly ex¬ 
cluded from national legislation which pro¬ 
tects and advances the rights of workers. 
Their position Is the most precarious of any 
in our economy. They have no definable Job 
rights and are so far removed from the em¬ 
ployer group that they are unable to obtain 
redress for grievances. 

“Rather than hire seasonal and migratory 
workers directly and Individually, it is a 
widespread practice among farm employers 
to hire In crews through labor contractors, 
crew chiefs, or labor recruiters. In many 
areas It Is virtually impossible for a worker 
to obtain a Job directly from the farm em¬ 
ployer. As a consequence of these practices, 
a farm worker has to pay heavily from his 
already-too-low earnings for the privilege of 
getting work to do. 

“Under Executive Order No. 10129 of June 
3, 1950, the President’s Commission on Mi¬ 
gratory Labor was created and directed to 
inquire Into problems of migratory labor and 
to make recommendations for action, both 
legislative and administrative. The report 
of this Commission Is scheduled to appear at 
an early date.” 

The report of the President’s Commission 
referred to above has not yet been made pub¬ 
lic. I myself was a witness before this com¬ 
mittee at Its hearing in Los Angeles. The 
committee showed great patience and dili¬ 
gence in striving to understand the migra¬ 
tory farm-labor problem. I am siure the 
Congress would be well advised to withhold 
final action on any migratory farm-labor 


* Migratory Farm Workers In 1949, Louis 
Ducoff, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
1949. 

* Perquisites Furnished Hired Farm Work¬ 
ers. Barbara B. Reagan, Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, 1945. 


bills until the Members have had the oppor¬ 
tunity to study the findings and recommen¬ 
dations of the President’s Commission. 

It is the contention of those Interr ted in 
an efficient, sound national farm-labor pro¬ 
gram that we have the available means and 
manpower to produce the food and fabric 
necessary to our defense effort. It is main¬ 
tained that if there is a need for foreign 
farm workers, then this need should be fairly 
del rmined at public hearings. 

None of the most significant differences 
between the present situation and that at 
the beginning of World War II Is found in the 
greater inventory of farm equipment and 
machinery at present, and the greater po¬ 
tentialities that exist for substitution of 
mt* hlnery for labor. The prospective In¬ 
crease between now and this time next year 
in the number of the mechanical cotton har¬ 
vesters may reduce the number of cotton 
harvesters needed during the season by about 
60.000. It Is during the harvesting of the 
greatly expanded cotton acreage that the 
pinch in available man^)ower is likely to be 
felt more sharply in 1951. The increase In 
mechanization will not be confined to cot¬ 
ton harvests or areas. It will be a most 
important factor in the form manpower 
situation next year. 

(Note. —See Statement by Lewis J. Du¬ 
coff, Labor Economist, Bureau of Agpricul- 
tural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, at the twenty-eighth annual Agri¬ 
cultural Economics Conference, Washington, 
D. C., November 2, 1950.) 

The Sparkman committee report, referred 
to above, is an important document. In 
the words of Senator Sparkman, this report 
“points the way toward Increasing our na¬ 
tional labor force by 2,600,000 man-years. 
It concretely shows how a practical applica¬ 
tion can be made of point 4 know-how and 
show-bow right here at home In many rural 
areas where output, productivity, and liv¬ 
ing standards are now distressingly low. 
In view of the critical manpower shortages 
likely to limit our output for defense In this 
emergency, I feel that practical suggestions 
for Increasing the productivity of our rural 
underemployed ought to be given immediate 
consideration.” 

I should like to direct the attention of the 
committee to the following additional para¬ 
graphs from the said report: “There are ap¬ 
proximately 1,200,000 male hired wage work¬ 
ers whose main activity Is farm work. These 
hired wage workers were employed on aver¬ 
age of 218 days at farm work and 14 days 
at nonfarm work in 1949 and earned an 
average of $980. Approximately half are 
married. (These families are In part in¬ 
cluded in the nonfarm families and are not 
included as a separate group In the statis¬ 
tical summary.) 

“Underemployment among farm wage 
workers is a special problem. Partly because 
of days not worked and partly because of 
Inefficient employment, these workers appear 
to be only about half as productive as work¬ 
ers on medium-sized commercial family 
farms.” 

I should also like to call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that Puerto Rico has 
established a territorial employment service 
ainuated with the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service. This move is intended to 
make available seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand surplus workers. I feel that if 
it is at all possible these American citizens 
should be utilized before noncitizens are 
brought into the country for farm work. 
The Puerto Ricans are loyal Americans, good 
workers, and because of the seasonal nature 
of the economy of their island, they are 
badly in need of additional employment op¬ 
portunities. 

The committee is no doubt familiar with 
the articles of Agnes Myers, of the Wash¬ 
ington Post, printed October 6 to 12, 1947, 
whAch articles pointed out that the cost of the 
foreign farm-labor program to the taxpayers 
of the United States during the years 1943- 


47 was $84,000,000. According to the Farm 
Placement Service, ft^reign workers usually 
constitute less than 2 percent of each sea¬ 
sonal agricultural poll. One cannot help 
but feel that the same amount of money 
spent improving the conditions of American 
farm workers would constitute a better in¬ 
vestment of taxpayers’ money. 

I hope the committee will see fit to act 
favorably on H. R. 2966, but I wish to repeat 
in closing that it appears from Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, that the bill 
should be considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Umitbd States House 

OF REP1.ESENTATIVES, 

COMBSlTTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D. C., March 9,1951. 
Hon. Samuel W. Yortt, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. O. 

Dear Colleague: While your name did rot 
appear on the list of witnesses handed me 
by the committee staff, and apparently we 
have not received a request from you to be 
heard on your bill, H. R. 2956, which you 
introduced on February 27, the Committee 
on Agriculture has held hearings yesterday 
and all day today on proposed legislation 
dealing with that subject. 

Assuming that you would want to appear 
in behalf of your bill. I announced at the 
beginning of the hearings that the commit¬ 
tee would take up for consideration not only 
the bill Introduced by Congressman Poaoe, 
H. R. 3048, but would also take up and con¬ 
sider your ,biU and other proposals. 

We had hoped to conclude the hearings 
on Monday. March 12, and that it might be 
possible for you to be heard on Monday. I 
understand, however, from Mrs. Clark that 
It will not be possible for you to appear at 
that time. Hearings will not be concluded, 
therefore, and I am scheduling a meeting on 
Wednesday. March 14. at 10 a. m., at which 
time the committee will be very glad to hear 
you and such witnesses as you may desire 
to present. 

With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Harold D. Coolet. 

March 12, 1951. 

Hon. Haroij) D. Coolet, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Colleague: Thank you very much for 
your letter of March 9 and your courtesy In 
scheduling a 1-day hearing on H. R. 2955 for 
Wednesday. March 14, at 10 a. m. 

There evidently was some misunderstand¬ 
ing in connection with the hearings on this 
bill. It was my understanding that your 
committee had scheduled hearings only on 
the Poage bill, H. R. 3048, and my secretary 
was so informed by both Mr. Poage and Mr. 
Parker when he appeared at your hearings on 
Thursday. March 8, having received a tele¬ 
phone call from your committee the previous 
day informing us that your committee would 
take up H. R. 2965 along with H. R. 8048. 

I understand, however, that when you • 
opened the hearing you did Include H. R. 
2955, although I was unable to be present due 
to the rhortness of the notice and the neces¬ 
sity of my attendance at hearings by my own 
committee on a bill of vital concern to 
California. 

The day following the opening of your 
hearings I asked my secretary to place a state¬ 
ment in the Record to clarify the situation 
and make it clear that we did not understand 
that we were expected to have people from 
California appear in Washington on only 1 
day’s notice. My secretary reported back 
that you informec' him that we had notice 
from the Record. We have checked the Rec¬ 
ord and found the only reference to be to 
H. R. 3048. 

I, of course, would need a more adequate 
notice In order to present effectlTe testinvony 
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In support of H. R. 2955. Over the week end 
I tried to arrange to have at least one repre¬ 
sentative of California here before Wednes¬ 
day. The Governor was anxious to cooperate 
by sending a representative who could dis¬ 
cuss the farm-labor problem in California In 
a manner that I feel would be most helpful 
to the committee, but the Governor could 
not arrange to have his representative here 
before Monday of next week. 

Although the Governor may not agree with 
all of the provisions of H. R. 2966, I believe 
he Is In agreement with the need for Inter¬ 
state control of farm labor migration, and 
I think his representative would, In a gen¬ 
eral way, support the basic plan of H. R. 
2966. At any rate, I am sure the committee 
would benefit from the testimony of the 
Governor’s representative. 

Pursuant to Public Law 601, rule XI (1) 
(g), 3, 6, 6, 8, and 13. It appears that H. R. 
2955 should have been referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, and I shall 
appreciate the courtesy If yoii will ask that 
the bill be rereferred to said committee. If, 
however, you feel that you wish me to pre¬ 
sent evidence before your committee, I shall 
do the best I can to obtain statements for 
filing with the committee, although I can¬ 
not on such short notice arrange for the 
presence of the witnesses I had hoped to 
make available. The importance of the sub¬ 
ject would seem to merit full hearings and 
more sufficient notice to those Interested. 

I fully realize the heavy amount of work 
your committee Is called upon to do, and 
shall try to reciprocate your kindness In 
scheduling the Wednesday hearing by mak¬ 
ing the statements as brief as possible. 

The President's Commission is due to re¬ 
port soon, and It seems quite likely that the 
Commission may make some suggestions that 
will help all of us who are concerned with 
the farm labor problem. I had hoped that 
your committee would not take final action 
before reviewing the recommendation oi the 
president's Commission. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Sam Yorty, 
Member of Congress. 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REM/u.ixd 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN TA'HVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Record the re¬ 
sults of a questionnaire I sent to several 
thousand citizens in the Seventeenth 
Ohio District. I am proud to represent 
this district in the Congress of the United 
States. The questions were concerned 
with major national and international 
problems lacing Congress today. I 
wanted to find out how a cross section 
of my c mstituents felt on these issues. 

I regret I could not send a question¬ 
naire to every citizen in the district, but 
I believe the replies I have received are 
the opinions of the majority of those I 
represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
and Democratic committeemen and 
women, laboreis, attorneys, barbers, 
housewives, public office holders and 


Government employees, salesmen, re¬ 
tired men and women, ministers, college 
and high school students and their in¬ 
structors. Also included were those 
working in business and Industiy, news¬ 
paper, radio, and professional positions. 

Approximately 3.000 blanks were 
mailed to individuals and reproductions 
of the questionnaire were published in 
nearly all of the 20 daily and weekly 
newspapers in my district. 

Returns of over 3,000 completed forms, 
with over a third of these containing 
conunents on the question, proves to me 
that the average citizen is interested in 
th3 vital issues now before this legisla¬ 
tive body and is anxious to express his 
views on them. I am very pleased so 
many took the time to write and attach 
letters and notes to the questionnaire 
enlarging upon their answers. 

The population in my district is com- 
po.sed of about half rural and half ui*ban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented as 
well as large and small business. There 
are also two colleges and two universities. 

It is not often that a Congressman 
can obtain a true picture of such an 
evenly divided district, but through the 
questionnaire method, I feel I have 
gained the majority opinions of those I 
represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 

Quehtionnatre 

1. Do you think Communist China should 

be given a seat In the United Nations? 

Yes rj No □ 

2. Do you favor the drafting of 18-year- 
olds Into the armed services? Yes □ 
No n 

3. Do you favor the drafting of veterans? 

Yes n No □ 

4. Do you think the United States should 
put nto effect a system ol universal mili¬ 
tary service training for all men reaching 
the age of 18? Yes D No □ 

6 Do you favor diaftlng of civilian men 
and women for Jobs In war production In 
th'' event of an all-out war’ Yes fl No □ 

6. Do you advocate immediate "across the 
board” Government regulation of prices, 
wages and rents? Yes □ No □ 

7. With which one of the following advo¬ 
cated foreign policies do you agree: 

(a) The United States should pull out of 
Europe and build up a < braltar of mili¬ 
tary strength In the Western Hemisphere? 
Yes ri No □ 

(b) Europe Is our first lino of defense and 
should be defended with American weapons 
and manpower? Yes □ No □ 

(c) We should strike a medium between 
the above two policies by advocating full 
cooperation with the European nations by 
providing men and guns if they show they 
are willing to fight In their own defense and 
assume a proportionate share ol such en¬ 
deavors? Yes □ No □ 

8. Do you favor: 

(a) The removal of Dean Achoson as Sec¬ 
retary of State? Yes □ No □ 

(b) If the answer to the above question 

Is "Yes," who would you suggest should take 
his place? _ 

9. Do you think the United Slates should 
use the atomic bomb In Korea or other possi¬ 
ble danger spots? Yes □ No □ 

10. Would you be willing to have your taxes 
Increased by 30 percent In order to establish 
a pay-as-you-go tax plan to compensate 
for the proposed budget increases? Yes □ 
No □ 

Signature_ 

Address- 

Occupation_-___ 


Please write any comments you might have 
on the above questions and return this sheet 
to J. Harry McGregor, Member of Congress, 
1434 New House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP REPLIES 
TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question 1: Do you think Communist 
China should be given a seat in the United 
Nations? 
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Question 2: Do you favor the drafting of 
18-year-old8 into the armed services? 
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Question 3: Do you favor the drafting of 
veterans? 
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Question 4: Do you think the United 
States should put Into effect a system of 
universal military service training for all 
men reaching the age of 18? 
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Question 5: Do you favor drafting of civil¬ 
ian men and women for jobs In war produc¬ 
tion in the event of an all-out war? 
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Question 6: Do you advocate Immediate 
across-the-board Government regulation of 
prices, wages, and rents? 
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Question 7. With which one of the follow¬ 
ing advocated foreign policies do you agree? 

(a) The United States should pull out of 
Europe and build up a Gibraltar of military 
strength In the Western Hemisphere? 

(b) Europe Is our first line of defense and 
should be defended with American weapons 
and manpower? 

(c) We should strike a medium between 
the above two policies by advocating full 
cooperation with the European nations by 
providing men and guns if they show they 
are willing to hght In their own defense and 
assume a proportionate share of such en¬ 
deavors? 
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Question 8-A: Do you favor the removal of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State? 
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Question 8-B: If the answer to the above 
question Is **Tes,** who would you suggest 
should take his place? 
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Question 9: Do you think the United 
States should use the atomic bomb In Korea 
or other possible danger spots? 
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Question 10; Would you be willing to have 
your taxes Increased by 30 percent In order 
to establish a pay-as-you-go tax plan to com¬ 
pensate for the proposed budget Increases? 
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Oil Depletfon 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW VOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks a statement filed by me with 
the Ways and Means Committee relat¬ 
ing to the proposal of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to reduce the 27V^-percent 
rate on oil depletion to 15 percent. 
Such a reduction would be ruinous to 
23,000 stripper oil wells in New York 
State. The statement filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee is as 
follows: 

Statement of Congressman Danuel A. Reed, 

OF New York. Before the Wats and Means 

Committee of the House of Represent¬ 
atives 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, due to the fact that 1 
was necessarily absent on the occasion of the 
hearing on the oil and gas depletion ques¬ 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to file with 
the committee the following remarks on 
that very important subject: 

As a Member of the Congress from New 
York I represent the Forty-fifth District, 
which is composed of Chautauqua, Catta¬ 
raugus, and Allegany Counties. These are 
among 21 counties of western and central 
New York In which the oil Industry Is a vital 
economic factor. Oil contributes greatly to 
the welfare of virtually all communities In 
my district. 

I am vitally concerned with the Treasury’s 
recommendation to reduce the oil and gas 
depletion allowance to 15 percent because 
the oil Industry of New York Is fighting great 
odds for survival even with the present 27y2- 
percent rate. Consider the fact that New 
York State oil production Is 100 percent in 
the ’’stripper well" class. New York has 
some 23,000 such wells which produce less 
than 12,000 barrels of oil dally. This is ap¬ 
proximately one-half barrel per well a day. 

It does not require Involved mathematics 
to realize that such wells return a very nar¬ 
row margin of profit. In our national petro¬ 
leum supply picture they appear Insignifi¬ 
cant. But they produce high-grade Penn¬ 
sylvania type crude from which our best 
lubricants are extracted. New York fields 
represent more than 77,000,000 barrels of re¬ 
serves of this high-quality crude oil. I fear 
that most of this great oil reserve would 
never be produced if this committee followed 
the Treasury’s proposal. 

It Is significant that the industry estimates 
only 13,000,000 barrels of oil will be recovered 
from New York fields by primary methods. 
This leaves more than 63.000,000 barrels of 
the total reserves to be recovered by expen¬ 
sive secondary recovery processes. These Im¬ 
portant secondary projects, many of them in 
the planning stage, would be destined for 
certain abandonment if producers were de¬ 
nied the historic Incentives contained in the 
present depletion rate. This would not only 
be a death-dealing blow to hundreds whose 
livelihoods are dependent on the stripper 
production In my area but would be certain 
to deprive us of the use of that oil forever. 
I say that we are In no position to forfeit 
any portion of the fuel supply on which we 
are so vitally dependent for our very security. 
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Mew York Is only one of S2 States in which 
stripper and secondary recovery wells would 
suffer from any reduction in the depletion 
rate. I am informed that 7,500,000,000 bar¬ 
rels, or nearly 25 percent of our total na¬ 
tional petroleum reserves, are in the stripper 
well class. Stripper fields contain more than 
313,000 wells which produced an average of 
3.6 barrels a day in 1049. Tliat production 
averages much less today. 

Of primary Importance in considering the 
need for the present depletion rate in opera¬ 
tion of these marginal properties is this fact: 
More than four billion of the present stripper 
reserves can be recovered only by secondary 
methods. Secondary recovery actually is in 
its Infancy. To date its results have come 
from the application of trial and error. It 
is a coming science to which many of our 
college engineering students will cast their 
lot In the future. Its importance cannot be 
overemphasized because of this point: all oil 
fields will ultimately be reduced to stripper 
production. Therefore, any tax legislation 
which would make secondary recovery an 
economic fool’s play would discourage its ap¬ 
plication not only now. but in the future 
when we will be more than ever dependent 
upon ingenuity for recovery of a vast share 
of the oil with which our Nation has been so 
abundantly blessed. 

OH is basic to the economy of my district 
and throughout western New York. It em¬ 
ploys thousands of engineers, researchers, 
laborers. Our stripper fields ore a stimulus 
to the minds of those who are pioneering in 
new and improved methods of oil extrac¬ 
tion. I do not need to describe to my col¬ 
leagues on this committee the drastic results 
of any burdensome new tax legislation which 
would force these farsighted men to abandon 
the tasks w'hich challenge their inventive¬ 
ness. I emphasize again that we have barely 
scratched the surface in secondary recovery; 
we cannot afford by short-sighted taxation 
to dim the prospects of an activity which 
holds such great promise for full utilization 
of our great petroluem resources. 

I have described to the best of my ability 
a great activity within the petroleum indus¬ 
try which would be eliminated, or dras¬ 
tically curtailed, by any reduction in the 
depletion rate. The 27 V 2 -percent rate of 
depletion has become as much a part of pe¬ 
troleum Industry operations as the lease 
form, the drilling rig, the flow pipe. Con¬ 
gress has long since established it and reaf¬ 
firmed it as such. It can be recognized as 
nothing short of the backbone ol the finan¬ 
cial structure of the Industry. 

Although the small stripper producers, 
and Indeed the entire communities of my 
district, are vitally concerned with the Treas¬ 
ury’s proposal, my concern goes far beyond 
that. In the last analysis, as I have said, 
the stripper fields of western New York are 
of no great significance. It is the discovery 
and availability of new oil horizons with 
which our Nation must necessarily concern 
Itself in this grave period. Oil is truly our 
first line of defense. I have no doubt that 
the Russian armies would be rolling west¬ 
ward if our advantage over the Kremlin, 
oilwise, were reversed. 

So. I submit to this committee that if 
the present rate of depletion is the deciding 
factor in whether or not the oil industry 
will venture expenses for secondary recov¬ 
ery of known reserves, then certainly it is 
a dominant factor In persuading our oil men 
to go out and search for n w reserves with 
one chance in nine of being successful. 

Of all the vital Industries which deserves 
more encouragement, not less, I truly believe 
petroleum should head the list. I do not 
say this selfishly, but realistically. One of 
the greatest concerns of this Congress should 
be the building of a petroleum supply from 
reliable sources. In the type of conflict In 
which we would engage in a third world 


war. certainly no supply outside the United 
States, and possibly Canada and Mexico, 
would be reliable. 

We are importing and using roughly a 
million barrels of oil a day at present, largely 
from South America and the Middle East. 
What would happen to that supply in case 
of open warfare is a matter for conjecture, 
but I dare say it could not be classed relia¬ 
ble. The Secretary of Interior has expressed 
the need for the oil Industry to up its pro¬ 
ductive capacity by at least 1,000.000 barrels 
a day. It will require the discovery of 
billions of barrels of new reserves to insure 
this additional million barrels. Undiscov¬ 
ered oil cannot fill the bill. 

If the Nation is to have adequate oil 
supplies securely available from within our 
own borders the domestic industry must 
have adequate funds with which to finance 
expanding exploration and development ac¬ 
tivities. The oil industry is an expanding 
Industry. Year after year our economy re¬ 
quires more oil. And war after war our 
military machine becomes more dependent 
on oil which is a unique munition in that 
it is the sole energy source that provides 
the mobility of our modern war machine. 

In considering Secretary Snyder's proposal 
to reduce the oil-depletion allowance we 
must face the fact that we are tampering 
with an Industry that Is vital to our way 
of life and to our security. We must face 
the fact that if we reduce the depletion 
allowance we will be reducl^'g the ability 
of the oil industry to expand so as to meet 
rising consumer requirements. We must 
face the fact that the result will be less 
oil unless the Industry secures the neces¬ 
sary financing through increased prices to 
the consuming public. This would be un¬ 
fortunate. It would be a forced contribu¬ 
tion to the inflationary spiral that we are 
endeavoring to combat. 

Since percentage depletion was initiated in 
1926, the price index of crude petroleum has 
been consistently lower than that of all 
other commodities. According to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 1926 
as the base period, the price index for crude 
oil today is 136 whereas the price index for 
all commodities is 133. 

Comparing crude prices today with those 
existing in 1948 the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics reports show that crude prices have ac¬ 
tually decreased by 0.8 percent, whereas the 
a\erage of all commodities has increased 
8.'-: percent. A comparison of today's prices 
with those existing at the beginning of the 
Korean war is even more emphatic. Since 
the Korean war crude prices have Increased 
0.8 percent whereas textile products have 
Increased 34 percent, chemical products 30 
percent, foods 16 percent, building materials 
13 percent, and the average of all commodi¬ 
ties 17 percent. 

At the same time, the retail price of gaso¬ 
line, excluding taxes, is actually less by 
about 20 percent than in 1918 and approxi¬ 
mately the same as in 1926. the year that 
percentage depletion was adopted. In addi¬ 
tion, although the price of gasoline has not 
increased, the gasoline of today is far supe¬ 
rior to that of 1918 and 1926. It is estimated 
that 2 gallons of today's gasoline is equiv¬ 
alent to 3 gallons in these former years. 

The announced purpose of the Treasury 
Department's proposal to reduce the deple¬ 
tion allowance for oil is to increase the Fed¬ 
eral revenue. It is doubtful, however, that 
increased revenue would result if the Treas¬ 
ury’s recommendations were adopted for 
the reason that losses of revenue from other 
sources would be directly caused thereby. 
There would be reduced activity on the part 
of many drilling contractors, geological and 
geophysical companies, and other services 
and operations necessary to the exploration 
and development of petroleum reserves. Tlie 
income of thousands of lease brokers and 
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tens of thousands of farmers and land own¬ 
ers in the form of reduced lease bonuses, roy¬ 
alties. and rentals would also result in re¬ 
duced revenues from these sources, more 
than offsetting any probable gain that is 
estimated to be collected from reduced de¬ 
pletion allowance. The Treasury’s proposal 
would thus be self-defeating. 

There is no doubt that the Treasury has 
been forced to search every possible source 
for new revenue at this time. However, it 
Is the responsibility of the Ways and Means 
Committee to examine each of these pro¬ 
posals in the light of their impact upon our 
national economy and our national security. 
I cannot believe that this committee, which 
beyond doubt has the most difficult task that 
ever faced a committee of the Congress, 
could give approval to the administration 
recommendations regarding depletion. To 
do so would be to follow a course of self- 
destruction in a time which requires an ex¬ 
tremely opposite course. 


Walter E. Cosgriff 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of a 
letter I sent today to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat¬ 
kins J. It is a letter in praise of Walter 
E. Cosgriff, a member of the Board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. The letter is self-explanatory, 
though I would like to reemphasize that 
Mr. Cosgriff is a man of high reputation, 
a banker known for his Integrity 
throughout the Nation. I should also 
like to stress again that Mr. Cosgriff 
has in no way been connected with the 
RFC activities prior to last August, 
around which the current hearings re¬ 
volve. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

March 15, 1951. 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Watkins: I congratulate 
you for your statement in the Congressional 
Record of Monday, February 26, 1951, deal¬ 
ing with the career of Walter E. Cosgriff, a 
Republican member of the Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

It is a fine statement abr ut a remarkable 
man from jour own State of Utah. 

Mr. Cosgriff accepted his appolntmen*. to 
the RFC Board in the belief that he could 
help do a Job on reorganization by revamp¬ 
ing and improving the RFC. I am per¬ 
suaded that Mr. Cosgriff only accepted the 
appointment last August when he was as¬ 
sured that he could throw his energies into 
such constructive channels. It is a most 
unhappy fact that his real progress has been 
obscured by the publicity and hullaballoo 
surrounding the negative and extremely un¬ 
fortunate aspects of the current RPC head¬ 
lines, all of which deal with events which 
transpired prior to Mr. Cosgriff’s appoint¬ 
ment. 
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Z agree that a statement such as yours In 
the Rkcord sho:ild be made to the Senate 
and to the people of the United States In 
order to clear up any possible misunder¬ 
standing about the role Mr. Cosgrlff has 
played In this work as a member of the 
RPC Board. I regret that I was not on the 
floor when you made the statement so that 
I could have, right then and there, whole¬ 
heartedly lent my support to your tribute 
to a man for whom I have high regard— 
not only a distinguished banker of Utah 
but of the Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WnxiAM Bentow, 
United States Senate, 


The Great Soviet Encyclopedia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICTJT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text 
of an article about the Great Soviet En¬ 
cyclopedia, which appears in the March 
1 issue of the Daily Express of London. 

The Soviet regime undertook early in 
the twenties to bring out a Soviet en¬ 
cyclopedia. Before the work was finished 
the Soviet version of political, histori¬ 
cal, and scientific truth had undergone 
so many changes that they decided to 
start all over again. This new effort, 
which the Daily Express calls “Stalin’s 
last word on everything” is to be in 60 
volumes. 

It takes Its place In Russian life as the 
major work of reference, an Instrument of 
education soon to be available In the libraries 
to hundreds of millions— 

Says the Daily Express. 

These extracts printed below tell their 
own story of what can happen when the 
mind of one great area of the world cuts 
Itself off from the rest of civilization. 

The extracts are entirely from the 
letter “A.” The violent anti-Ameri¬ 
canism found reflected in these quota¬ 
tions is not, we may be sure, an alpha¬ 
betical accident; from all that we have 
seen of Soviet propaganda the chorus 
of hate will be equally evident in the 
remaining volumes as they come out. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Express Examines First Two Volumes 
OF THE Great Soviet Encyclopedia 

Before you read below the Daily Express 
presents today a glimpse of Russia which 
tells a terrifying story, but one which Is less 
surprising perhaps to those who have read 
George Orwell’s famous novel of the future 
caUed 1984. In the totalitarian state Or¬ 
well describes, even history is rewritten so 
that all evidence of a world in any way at 
variance with the "party line" Is completely 
removed. Now, In Russia, the first two 
volumes have been published of what Is to 
be a vast 50-volume undertaking—the Rus¬ 
sian parallel to the encyclopedias of the 
west. In a sen.se this publishing enterprise 
is fcJtulin’s Last Word on Everything. It takes 


its place in Russian life as the major work 
of reference, an Instrument of education 
soon to be available in the libraries to hun¬ 
dreds of millions. These extracts printed 
below tell their own story of what can hap¬ 
pen when the “mind” of one great area of 
the world cuts itself off from the rest of 
clvllfzation. 

"A" is FOR agitation 

Quote No. 1 is headed Aghltazya: 

The Russian Communist Party's Aghltazya 
(political agitation) Is one of the most pow¬ 
erful means of educating the workers as 
Communists, and of heightening social con¬ 
sciousness. 

Bolshevist propaganda is always Just. 
Only the Communist Party has always open¬ 
ly spoken the truth, and the whole truth, to 
the people. 

Every free hour and day every conscien¬ 
tious working man and woman must engage 
in political agitation. Speeches must be 
made at meetings, and with private in¬ 
dividuals. 

Utilizing the Russian Communist Party's 
experience, the People's Democracies are now 
agitating energetically and thus countering 
the dirty work of foreign agents and war¬ 
mongers. 

Anglo-American imperialism has worked 
out the Ideological preparations for another 
aggressive world war. With the help of lies 
and hate of humanity, imperialist propa¬ 
ganda attempts to undermine the people’s 
free will. 

Communist agitation in capitalist lands 
plays a big part In mobilizing, organizing, 
and educating the International movement 
for the unification of the working classes. 

Posters, pamphlets, and "honor cards," 
which help to popularize efficient workers 
when posted on factory walls, are also used. 

"A" IS FOR ANOLISXT (ENGLISH) 

since 1760 the English have done nothing 
to modernize their language. Earlier the 
language was enriched when the English oc¬ 
cupied Ireland and borrowed from fine old 
Celtic. The English also borrowed "Cay¬ 
man" from America and "Kangaroo" from 
Au.stralla. 

But since the October revolution some 
Russian words have been adopted. All English 
Socialist words are derived from Russian. 

For example: Soviet, Bolshevik, Udarnlk 
(the earliest category of shock worker), 
Stakhanovlst, Kolkhoz (collective farm), and 
abbreviations such as NKVD (secret police), 
and Narkom (people’s commissar). 

"a" is for ANTIMILITARIBM 

The struggle for peace is directly linked 
with Soviet foreign policy, which has sub¬ 
mitted concrete proposals to UNO for dis¬ 
armament and an atomic ban. 

During 1949-60 the Comlnform gave ex¬ 
plicit Instructions to all friends of peace to 
be more watchful and untrustlng than ever, 
since the final battle for peace is now staged 
and must continue until socialism is spread 
all over the world. 

The battle for peace is directly connected 
with the World-Wide victory of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution. As Stalin has written, 
"To abolish war and Its causes and to estab¬ 
lish a Just peace, power must be seized from 
the Imperialistic bourgeoisie.” 

Since the Soviet Union’s historic victory 
over Hitlerism and salvation of civilization, 
the American imperialists have started fresh 
war preparations. 

This peace front depends on the Soviet's 
unconquerable power and on freedom move¬ 
ments in underdeveloped colonics. 

The Bolsheviks were never actually paci¬ 
fists who want peace for the sake of peace. 

Bolsheviks favor a decisive battle for peace, 
which must be waged until power has been 
taken from the warmongering and belligerent 
bourgeois class. 


**A" U FOR AMXBlOa 

North American ^ople speak one language 
but they are not dhe nation, as Stalin has 
said. Attempts by bougeols linguistic ex¬ 
perts in the United States of America to 
prove that American is Independent of Eng¬ 
lish are Just as reactionary as the modern 
cosmopolitan theorjr that there Is an Ameri¬ 
can language. 

* Any idea that American has a special qual¬ 
ity and is more modern and lively than Eng¬ 
lish Is as reactionary as propaganda main¬ 
taining that English would bo the best world 
language. 

Yet, American and British experts try to 
prove that the construction of English en¬ 
titles it to be the universal tongue. 

Such reactionary and unscientific theses 
are symptomatic of the course of Anglo- 
American Imperialism In raping the free 
peoples of Europe and elsewhere. 

Bourgeois experts now hold that American 
will soon absorb English and that the lan¬ 
guage spoken in England will become of real 
American type. 

Note. —Shakespeare’s autograph is Included 
in the encyclopedia as the sole British speci¬ 
men in the Soviet collection of famous sig¬ 
natures. 

The 60 pages devoted to North America 
give the final Soviet view of the United States 
of America and Canada plctorlally. There 
are 19 pictures of Indians and Eskimos. The 
solitary photograph of white Americans de¬ 
picts them pouring superfluous milk Into 
the street. 

Wall Street Is contrasted on another page 
with a picture of washing hanging across 
slum streets. The only seven pictures of 
American industry are blurred and no bigger 
than some postage stamps. 

"a" is for AMERICAN LABOR 

American Federation of Labor Is an or- 
ganlzatlon Xr the benefit of the high labor 
aristocracy. It Is led by a clique of re¬ 
actionaries who are agents of Wall Street 
commercialism. Its object is to prevent the 
unity of the working classes. 

The APL directly opposes strike campaigns 
and strike solidarity. It also assists the bour¬ 
geoisie to smash Btrlkes and harbors many 
blacklegs. 

Its leaders actively support the most reac¬ 
tionary bourgeois Ideology such as American 
racial theory. 

"a" is for AMERICAN LEGION 

The American Legion Is one of the grcatc.st 
militarized Fascist organizations In the 
United States of America. 

The whole country is covered by a net¬ 
work of local Legion posts, which function as 
secret police and strikebreakers. No trade- 
unlontst can become a member of the Legion 
unless he is a strikebreaker or a blackleg. 

Among the Legion’s duties arc smashing 
Communist newspaper offices, lynching Ne¬ 
groes. and agitating for war against the 
U. S. S. R. President Truman is a member. 

•’A’’ IB FOR AVIATION 

Red air force men won the war. In 1943 
the RAF made limited night raids against 
German military bases and supply dumps. 

In 1941 and 1942 the British had attempted 
to conduct daylight bombing, but their ma¬ 
chines suffered too heavy losses, although the 
Luftwaffe had most of Its planes on the east¬ 
ern front. 

By 1943 the Germans were In no shape 
to offer any serious resistance to the Anglo- 
American Air Force, thanks to the German 
losses on the eastern front. By 1944 the 
Luftwaffe was no danger at all to Great Brit¬ 
ain and much less to the United States, 

Only at the end of the war was the crea¬ 
tion of complete Anglo-American air supe¬ 
riority In the west established. Not until 
then did the British resume day bombing 
regularly. 
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Thus one can see how reactionary Amer¬ 
ican policy had nothing to do with freeing 
the people from Hitlerism and had the sole 
object of destroying German and Japanese 
industry, which competed with the United 
States of America in world markets. 

*‘A" X8 POR AIRPLANE 

The Russian naval captain. A. F. Mosjalsky, 
was the first man in the world to fiy a motor- 
driven airplane. He took out a patent In 
St. Petersburg in 1881 and flew his plane In 
the summer of 1882 near St. Petersburg. 


This It a Great Day for the Non-Irish 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approach of the day dedicated to that 
great patron of Ireland, St. Patrick, I 
am happy to extend in the Record the 
following article of interest by Hal Boyle, 
a staff writer for the Associated Press: 
This Is a Great Day for the Non-Irish— 

But, if You've a Spark op Decency, for 

St. Pat’s Sake, Take a Bit op Advice 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New York, March 17.—An open letter to 
all Americans whose mothers didn’t come 
from Ireland: 

“My friends, you are non-Irish—and this Is 
a great day for the non-Irish. 

“It is a great day for you to buy your 
groceries the previous night, lock your door, 
and stay in your homes. That way you won’t 
have to deal with the problem of what to 
do if you meet an Irishman. 

“And that is a good problem to avoid, be¬ 
cause no Irishman today is an innocent by¬ 
stander. Every Irishman is a moon-mad son 
of the kings of an old and wronged land. He 
is In no mood to be trifled with.'* 
green elephants 

“This is the day he honors St. Patrick, that 
great and learned man, and all America Is 
Just one big Irish stew. Yes, it’s ’Erin go 
Bragh' everywhere—from the potato-logged 
coast of Maine to the colleen-covered shores 
of Hollywood, where 16 film studios have 
crowned 16 different unknown starlets as 
’Miss Shamrock of 1950.’ 

“Long ago, my friends, most of the Nation 
decided it was simpler, on this day, to say 
they were Irish even if they weren’t. It 
saved long-winded explanations. And argu¬ 
ments that started out, 'Well, why aren’t you 
an Irishman? I am.’ 

“A ..urvey made this year Indicates that 
today, out of our population of 150.0u0.000. 
some 146,000,000 will claim to be Irish—by 
birth, by ancestry, by perjury, or by default. 

“This leaves only 6,000,060 of you non- 
Irish. And that’s why it’s a good idea to 
stay Indoors—the odds are 29 to 1 against 
you. 

“But If you must go outside, friends, here 
are a few simple rules on how to treat any 
Irishman you encounter: 

“1. Remember, he is moved In this hour 
of glory by a sense of ancient oppression, a 
pride in his clan too big for his heart to 
hold, and an old wrath. Therefore he Is 
touchy and quick to anger. Also, he Is 
ridden by leprechauns. Therefore he may 
do things poetical or foolish. 

“For St. Patrick’s Day Isn’t Just a holiday 
to an Irishman. It is Armistice Day, pay 
day, Fourth of July, a bit of Easter, maybe a 


touch of April Fool's Day—these and some¬ 
thing more. In one day be must himself 
love anew the mystic, troubled story of the 
Emerald Isle. He must go from an elf- 
haunted forest through a peat bog to a small 
stony farm, suffer long poverty, and cross 
many lost battleflelds to victory, a cathe¬ 
dral—and peace. It is a time when he re- 
dedlcates himself, worships, rejoices, sorrows 
over his distant dead, feasts, and asks, ‘What 
next?' In short. It is a time to be an Irish¬ 
man. 

“2. The password, if you meet this Irish¬ 
man. is a smiling ‘begorra.' Say it and go 
on. But don't make a mistake and say ’Go¬ 
morrah.’ You won’t be able to go on. 

“3. Don’t greet him with a ’top o’ the 
morning.’ That’s what he is determined to 
say to you, and if you say it first all he can 
say Is ‘howdy.’ Irishmen don’t like to say 
‘howdy’ on St. Pat's Day. 

“4. If you want to give him a good wish 
straight from the Quid Sod, say—‘May the 
road rise with you and the wind be always 
behind you.* Or, ‘May the devil fly off with 
your worries, and forever and ever God bless 
you.’" 

BUY bottle—OO home 

“6. Should you chance to drop into a bar 
to purchase your mother-in-law a basin of 
beer, don't offer to buy an Irishman a drink. 
Buy him a bottle—and you go home. 

“6. If you see two Irislimen dlscvaslng a 
subject with four flying fists, don’t stop. 
They are probably mulling over why the six 
northern Irish counties stay with the British 
Instead of Joining up with Free Ireland? And 
It’s a good quarrel to stay out of If you aren’t 
in the family. 

“7. If you see a weeping Irishman, don’t 
pause to find the reason for his tears. It 
may be because St. Patrick is burled at 
Downpatrick and Downpatrick Is in the 
northern area of Ireland still garrisoned by 
British troops. On the other hand, he may 
not know at all why he Is crying, so why 
make him more miserable trying to think up 
a reason? 

“8. Don’t—even as a Joke—call an Irish¬ 
man a Mick. Not unless you’ve already 
slipped him three Mickey Finns.’’ 

LEAVE OUT THE PRANKS 

"0. And above all don’t play any pranks 
on him. There Is a legend here that a wise¬ 
acre once tried to sell British souvenir flags to 
St. Patrick’s Day parade crowds. Twelve 
mighty men from Muyo dropped out of the 
parade, quietly picked up the prankster and 
took him to the Bowery. There his head was 
shaved and he was tattooed with Britain’s 
Unlonjack from the soles of his feet to his 
skull. When the tatto artist’s arm gave out, 
Is is chronicled, the police commissioner ar¬ 
rived. rolled up his sleeves, took the needle, 
and put on the last four flags himself—then 
wrote “Up. Ireland’’ on the scoundrel’s fore¬ 
head, and let him go. 

“10. Just remember that tomorrow the 
Irishman will he a normal man again. If you 
bump into him then, give him an aspirin 
and a kind word, and you’ll have a friend. If 
you meet me, skip the kind word—Just give 
me the aspirin. 

“Thanking you In advance for your under¬ 
standing, dear non-Irish friends, we wish 
you an Irish toast older than the nine lives 
of your great grandfather’s grandmother’s 
cat: 

‘Health and long life to you; 

The choice of a wife to you; 

A child every year to you; 

Land without rent to you. 

And may death come In Ireland.' 

“Sincerely yours, 

*‘Hal Boyle. 

“P. S.—In Ireland Itself the doors of all 
saloons are closed by law on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The front doors, that is.*' 
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Chinese Students in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

op 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Chinese Students in Country 
Stir Fight of United States Agencies," 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 9. It was written by the dis¬ 
tinguished Washington correspondent 
for that paper, Mr. James Reston. 

Mr. Reston points up the difficulties 
and hardships currently being experi¬ 
enced by Chinese students in this coun¬ 
try, and also underscores the compli¬ 
cated legal problems involved in allow¬ 
ing them to remain here. 

I feel we should do everything we can 
to make the lot of these Chinese students 
easier while they are with us. These 
estimated 3,600 Chinese students reflect 
a large credit of good will for our way 
of life which we may chalk up in our 
future relations with a friendlier China. 
I commend this article o the attention 
of the Congress and to the executive 
agencies for study and action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Chinese Students in Country Stir Fight 

op United States Agencies—State Depart¬ 
ment Wants Law Used Allowing Full- 

Time Jobs—Deportation Is Opposed 
(By James Reston) 

Washington, March 8. —The Chinese Com¬ 
munist war in Korea has produced a whole 
series of small Interdepartmental wars In 
Washington, the latest between the State 
and Justice Departments over the future 
of Chinese university students in this 
country. 

There are about 3,600 of these students 
here now, most of them doing graduate work 
at their own expense in the large State uni¬ 
versities. They received temporary permits 
to remain In the United States, but to do 
so they had to stay In school, keep their 
academic work in good order, pay their bills, 
and go home when their courses ended. 

The Chinese civil war and the Chinese 
Communist aggression in Korea, however, 
have created a number of problems. 

First, most of the students were cut off 
from papa’s monthly remittance, a slight 
embarrassment, as any freshman knows. 

Second, the Communist conquest of the 
Chinese mainland changed most of the stu¬ 
dents’ plans about returning home. 

And now many of them are reaching the 
end of their student courses—more than 300 
last month and about 500 more scheduled to 
be graduated in June. 

RUN INTO DIFFICUL'nES 

The universities and other private and 
public organizations bailed a lot of them 
out of their financial troubles for a while, 
but some left their studies, or came to the 
end of their academic courses, and In duo 
course ran Into trouble with the Justice 
Department. 

Public Law 535, passed last June, made 
provision for this situation, but it has never 
been put into effect by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. That law states, among other things. 
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that “the Attorney General la hereby au- 
thorlaed and directed to promulgate regu¬ 
lations providing that such selected citizens 
of China who have been admitted for the 
purpose of study In the United States shall 
be granted permission to accept employment 
upon application filed with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization.** 

The State Department repeatedly has 
urged that this section of the law be put 
into force, but while the Justice Department 
has been reasonable about allowing the Chi¬ 
nese students to work after school hours and 
during summer vacations, it has not pro¬ 
mulgated this section, which would enable 
the Chinese students to leave school and 
earn a living, or to take full-time Jobs after 
graduation. 

Instead, particularly since the Government 
was charged with being soft on Communists 
last year, the regional offices of the Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service, particu¬ 
larly in Chicago, have been adopting what 
many university officials regard as an obso¬ 
lete and harsh policy toward many of the 
Chinese students. 

Now a Chinese student who has left school 
for lack of funds, or taken a Job after gradu¬ 
ation, is very likely to be served with a 
warrant of arrest, forced to return to his 
campus under the custody of some official 
there, and even served with a warrant of de¬ 
portation. 

MANY JOIN OBGANIZATIONS 

This situation is greatly complicated by 
the fact that a great many of the Chinese 
students—at many universities the majority 
of them—have Joined one or two organiza¬ 
tions whose national leadership has been 
branded subversive by the Attorney Gener¬ 
al's office. 

These organissatlons are the Chinese Stu¬ 
dents Christian Organization and the Scion- 
tiflc Workers Association of Engineering and 
Chemistry. Even those educators who criti¬ 
cize the Justice Department's handling of 
this problem agree that there has been some 
infiltration of these two organizations by 
Communists. Their complaints, however, 

1. That the State and Justice Departments 
have different approaches to the problem, 
and 

2. That all the Chinese students are being 
indicted as a result of the Communist sym¬ 
pathies bf a few, and that the ezecutive 
branch of the Government has let 9 months 
go by without putting into force a law 
that would enable the Chinese students to 
work here and avoid the consequences of re¬ 
turning to a Communist-controlled coun¬ 
try. 

PBOnESSOB'B C0NCLUB10M8 

One professor who has watched the two 
Government departments trying to deal with 
these problems of employment and sub¬ 
version summarizes his conclusions as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. One department tells us that so far as 
it is concerned no Chinese student who 
wishes to remain here will be forced to go 
back to Communist China. But the other 
Government department has given us the 
impression that all the Chinese students 
must prepare to return, even if they do not 
want to. 

2. The simple theory of some of the Gov¬ 
ernment officials in these parts is that since 
some of the Chinese students may be sub¬ 
versive, it would be better in the present at¬ 
mosphere of suspicion and investigation to 
get rid of all of them. 

“The answer to that, of course,** he adds, 
“is that it Is criminal to send back our 
friends and idiotic to send back our enemies, 
since all of them are highly trained. No 
sensible government would let any of them go 
near Peiping, whether they wished to go or 
not—and 90 percent of them definitely wish 
not to go.” 


Query 
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HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NZW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBBBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, imder 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
editorial comment from the Olean 
(N. Y.) Times-Herald. 

The editorial follows: 

Qitebt 

Is President Truman’s proposed budget as 
closely trimmed as It might be? 

The President thinks it is. He has said 
so emphatically and caustically; and he has 
“dared" Congress to try to reduce it further. 

It is always risky for a President to "dare** 
Congress to do anything; lor Congress Is 
quite apt to take up the challenge, not only 
for the merit of the action itself, but also 
to demonstrate to the Chief Executive that 
the Congress Is the legislative body, and the 
direct representative of the American pepole. 

As to what Congress will do in this particu¬ 
lar instance must remain to be seen. 

But there is no doubt as to the attitude of 
the congressional representation from 
western New T’ork. 

The views of Representative Damizl A. 
Reed of this forty-fifth district already have 
been quoted by this newspaper. 

Mr. Reed is convinced that billions of dol¬ 
lars could be lopped from the proposed budg¬ 
et. He has pointed out that all told the 
President wants $16,000,000,000 of additional 
revenue for the next fiscal year; and that he, 
Mr. Reed, has not satisfied himself that, if the 
proper pruning is done, there will be any 
need to provide more than half of that 
colossal sum. 

The views of other western New York 
solons may not be so well known to the 
people of Olean and vicinity; but here, in 
brief, are some of them; 

Representative Kenneth B. Keating, of 
Rochester, declares that Mr. Truman again 
has demonstrated his habit of putting his 
personal feelings ahead of reason. 

“The President." he says, “should welcome 
rather than spurn the efforts of Congress to 
find ways to reduce nonessential, nondefense 
spending. In Issuing a dare to Congress to 
cut his budget in any respect, the President 
demonstrates his impetuous tendency, tragic 
for the country, to put personal pique ahead 
of reason.** 

On its part, added Mr. Keating, Congress 
should dare the President **to put to the 
American people the issue of whether or not 
they want him to be the absolute dictator of 
how much shall be deducted from the pay 
envelopes for taxes without any participation 
by Congress in that decision." 

Here is Representative W. Steeling Cole, 
of Bath: 

**I can think of no dare in all my lifetime 
that I have accepted with more enthusiasm 
than this one. There are some parts of the 
President's budget I shall be especially happy 
to vote against. The Brannau farm plan. 
Federal aid to education, and socialized 
medicine are some of them." 

Representative John Tabeb, of Auburn^ 
the ranking Republican member of the House 
Appropriations Committee—^has this to say; 

"Wo accept his challenge. The adminis¬ 
tration’s every effort has been made to get 
every last possible dollar out of the Treasury, 
and to delude the Congress that it was 
needed. 


**We do not Intend to be sidetracked by 
threats from doing our duty, which is to pro¬ 
tect the American people against the ridicu¬ 
lous and exorbitant demands of the bureau¬ 
crats." 

There Is every Indication, It is gratifying 
to note, that Congress will trim the Presi¬ 
dential tax propoMds to a considerable de¬ 
gree by the relatively simple expedient of 
cutting down or lopping off altogether ap¬ 
propriations for completely noueaaentlal 
activities. 

And there are many. 

Besides the Braunan farm plan, socialized 
medicine and other schemes whose cost 
would run into the billions annually, there 
are requests in the President’s budget for 
an Increase in the amount of money devoted 
to “earthquake Investigation," for the con¬ 
struction of a glove factory at Alcatraz Fed¬ 
eral Penitentiary “to offset a reduction in 
convict employment at the laundry," money 
for five new facilities for sightseers at various 
national parks, funds to carry on “studies 
designed to Increase production of potatoes 
In Alaska." 

There are many other such requests. Con¬ 
gressional pruners should have quite an in¬ 
teresting time. 


New Tool Probes Gravity’s Effects for 
Navy’s Fliers—Pilots of Tomorrow 
May Work Lyiiif Down—Lessens 
Blackout 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include herewith an article written by 
Lt. Comdr. Robert J Boy Ian and pub¬ 
lished by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance on the new Aviation Medical Ac¬ 
celeration Laboratory at Johnsville, Pa. 
The article follows: 

New Tool Pbobes Obavitt's Emcers roR 
Navy’s Flyebs—Pilots or Tomorrow May 
Work Lying Down—Lessens Blackout 
(By Lt. Comdr. Robert J. Boylan, USNR) 
Washington, February 12.—Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton found out what he wanted to know about 
gravity using only an apple and a tree. But 
he couldn’t possibly have conceived the pres¬ 
ent and increasing need to know more and 
more about gravity’s effect on the human 
body as it rockets through the air at speeds 
approaching that of sound. 

To try to come up with some of the an¬ 
swers the Navy is spending more than $4,- 
000,000 on a new aviation medical acceler¬ 
ation laboratory at Johnsville, Pa., which 
will devote a lot of its time to measuring 
the effects of gravity at high speeds and 
sharp turns under a wide variety of alti¬ 
tudes and temperatures, artificially produced. 
Knowledge acquired can be used in plan¬ 
ning military and civilian aircraft of the 
future. 

Centerpiece of this new laboratory is the 
largest and newest centrifuge in the world, 
which has taken several years to plan, con¬ 
struct, and InstaU in the laboratory. Part 
of the centrifuge is a long steel horizontal 
arm with a small enclosed passenger com¬ 
partment mounted on the end of it. 
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A huge lao-ton, 4,000-horBepower motor 
on a stand in the center of the cylindrical 
steel and concrete building swings this arm 
at astonishing speeds. It can be accelerated 
from a dead stop to 174 miles per hour in 
a little under 7 seconds. 

The Navy laboratory will use television 
and movie cameras and high-speed X-ray 
equipment in recording the effects on the 
human passenger as he is whirled around. 
He will be seated inside an aluminum gon¬ 
dola mounted at the end of a 50-foot tubu¬ 
lar steel arm. 

Not only will the centrifuge permit the 
study of the effects of gravity but also of 
altitude. The gondola, which can carry 600 
pounds and can be used for testing effects 
on men and also equipment, is capable of 
simulating altitudes up to 60,000 feet and 
temperatures with a range from 44 to 110 
degrees Fahrenheit, 

The centrifuge was designed by the spe¬ 
cial devices center of the oIQce of naval 
research and the McKlcrnan-Terry Co. of 
New Jersey. It is surrounded by subsidiary 
laboratories for physiological, biophysi¬ 
cal, psycho-physiological and biochemical 
research. 

As he is swirled around the edge of this 
circular room with solid walls, the passen¬ 
ger will be seated In what the Navy engi¬ 
neers call an oblate spheroidal gondola, 
mounted in a two-glmbal support. To a 
layman It looks like a huge bomber tire with 
solid sides, except for a door to permit en¬ 
try and exit. The gondola Is of sandwich 
construction with spun aluminum inner and 
outer layers. 

Mounted in the counterweight at the cen¬ 
ter the glmbal control motors drive the glm- 
bal rings through shafts running the length 
of the arm. In a turret suspended from the 
ceiling is the control station for the cen¬ 
trifuge. The operator can look out through 
windows In the side of this control blister 
and watch the arm as it picks up speed. 

Inside the control room arc a number of 
devices to record the effects of the pulls and 
stresses of the speed and the turns the cen¬ 
trifuge creates. The room has been caro- 
fi lly shielded to protect the delicate physio¬ 
logical Instrumentatitui circuits from mag¬ 
netic and electrical interference. One-six¬ 
teenth inch copper has been used in sheath¬ 
ing the floor, walls, and celling. 

As head of the laboratory, the Navy has 
an unusually well qualified team composed 
of Capt. John R. Poppen. who has been in 
the service for 33 years, ever since his gradu¬ 
ation from the University of Michigan in 
IP 17; and Commander Charles F. Gell, who 
combines in one man the knowledge and 
skill of an aviator, a doctor of medicine, and 
an engineer. 

Poppen pioneered some of the earliest re¬ 
search on gravity effects in aviation. In fact, 
during experiments 16 years ago. he hit on 
something so revolutionary he didn't even 
mention It to his colleagues. It was the 
fact that dogs could withstand far more 
gravity pull when lying down than they 
could in standing. Currently the services 
are deep in experiments on this subject, 
planning the day when a pilot will fly prone 
or supine to permit faster pull-outs and 
sharper turns. 

One of the reasons the Navy wants to 
develop more information about effects of 
speed on equipment and materials is that 
at 650 miles per hour a plane can reach 70 
degrees above outside temperatures due to 
frictional heating alone, which can be be- 
y> nd the melting point of plastics used In 
aircraft. 

It Is particularly fitting that Captain Pop- 
pen should be the director of the laboratory, 
since he pioneered the first research In G's 
and developed the first antl-O blackout de« 
v^e fur pilots. 


Congress Has No RealJndependence, But 
Is Puppet for the Military—Is This 
True? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. BUPPETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing an editorial from the March 7, 1951, 
Issue of the Christian Century, the 
leading Protestant religious weekly in 
America. 

The facts and logic in this discussion 
of the American political scene, and 
Congress in particular, seem very con¬ 
vincing. 

Yet, as a Member of Congress, I still 
cherish the hope that Congress will es¬ 
tablish its independence and constitu¬ 
tional power. 

However, it is hard to conceive how 
Congress can recover its rightful power 
once it passes General Marshall’s de¬ 
mand for universal military service. 

Once that instrument of power is in 
the hando cf the military, they will al¬ 
most certainlj be tempted to elect or 
defeat Congressmen at will—because 
military spending programs, plus arbi¬ 
trary power to grab the youth of every 
home in America, will give them a poet¬ 
ical weapon that cannot be effectively 
resisted. 

The military will then have a political 
machine so powerful that those who seek 
public oCace will dare not seriously oppose 
them. 

If this analysis is not correct, I chal¬ 
lenge the advocates of UMTS to discuss 
this issue fairly and frankly—and to offer 
some creditable evidence that it is not 
correct. 

The editorial follows: 

Frustration on the Potomac 

More than ever Congress in these tense 
days IS living up to Its reputation as the 
Nation’s "cave of the winds.” On and off the 
floors of the two Houses, Members Indulge In 
wild words on all sorts of matters of Govern¬ 
ment policy. Little legislation has so far 
been enacted. An observer unfamiliar with 
the W'ays of Washington might, at this stage 
in the current session, conclude that with 
partisan passion running verbal riot as It now 
Is doing, not much legislation ever will grind 
through the congressional mill. But all this 
violence of debate, formal and Informal, 
really means little. It Is, In fact, the way by 
which Members of the legislative branch of 
the Government seek to compensate for their 
sense of frustration. And the noisy proceed¬ 
ings on Capitol Hill will not be understood 
unless this frustration Is taken into account. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, ours Is supposed to be a government 
of clearly divided powers, with three coordi¬ 
nated branches providing checks and bal¬ 
ances for each other. The founding fathers, 
steeped In Aristotle, Locke, and Montesquieu, 
believed that they were thus providing 
against too great a concentration of powers 
in the Executive and for the subordination 
of the military to the civil authority. Con¬ 
gress was granted constitutional duties and 
powers which it was thought would make It 
forever the source of all laws and the ulti¬ 


mate arbiter of national policy. Senators 
and Representatives, Important figures in 
their local communities, go to Washington 
expecting to fulfill these constitutional func¬ 
tions. But they soon find, after they get 
there, that their control over the most Im¬ 
portant measures of state is more theoretical 
than real. 'They resent being cast In a rub¬ 
ber-stamp role, but they quickly discover 
that there is not much they can do to escape 
it. Hence their sense of frustration, which 
they try to appease by noisy, though largely 
empty, threats of a legislative revolt. 

The current hullabaloo over sending Amer¬ 
ican troops to Europe is simply one more ex¬ 
ample. The Senate—and possibly to a les¬ 
ser degree the House—will rant and rave over 
the President's assumption of authority In 
this vital matter. Before the session ends, 
however. Congress will approve whatever 
President Truman, Secretary Marshall, and 
General Eisenhower demand. It will do so 
because It cannot do anything else. The 
Senators who are now holding forth on 
executive invasions of the war-making pow¬ 
ers of Congress know this. They know that 
when the decisive vote comes they will have 
to go along with the decisions which the 
Executive, acting on the advice of the mili¬ 
tary, has already made. In an issue of this 
sort Congress has no genuine independence. 
It takes out Its sense of helplessness, there¬ 
fore, in tall talk. 

Equally unreal Is the debate over the 
drafting of IS-year-olds. Congress knows 
the proposal Is not popular. Its instinct 
warns that there must be something wrong 
about a system of selective service which 
cannot raise the 700,000 to 1,000,000 men 
required for the contemplated Increase in 
the Army from the more than 9,000,000 in 
the present 19-26 draft-age pool. Its sus¬ 
picions have been aroused by the speed with 
which the Defense Department discovered, 
v/heii congressional questioning brought out 
the adequacy of this pool to supply the Army 
of 3.200,000 which President Truman said 
was planned, that an army more than a 
quarter of a million larger would be needed. 
Nevertheless, If General Marshall continues 
to insist that he must have the 18-year- 
olds—as he will—Congress knows that he 
will got them. Loud talk for the benefit of 
the parents back home therefore becomes Its 
only compensation for its puppet role. But 
the talk will not affect the outcome. 

The perfervid wrangling over executive as¬ 
sumptions of the Senate's treaty-making 
powers is more of the same. Under the 
Constitution, the Executive negotiates 
treaties but the Senate must ratify them 
before they can go Into eff#»ct. In actuality, 
however, the gro.ving practice of making 
executive agreements wltb other govern¬ 
ments has all but emptied of meaning the 
Senate’s participation In foreign relations. 
President Roosevelt carried this develop¬ 
ment to previously undreamed-of lengths 
during the war. The precedents which he 
established then are being continued In this 
period of at least theoretical peace. Ac¬ 
cordingly, strident demands arise from Con¬ 
gress for reassurj nee as to what promises 
the Executive may have made to our allies 
In the North Atlantic military alliance. Be¬ 
fore long we expect to hear as loud demands 
for reassurance concerning the promises 
made to Prance regarding help in Indo¬ 
china. These assurances are given, but so 
srppery Is diplomatic language that, no 
matter what Secretary /cheson tells his 
congressional Inquisitors, Congress is not 
reassured Yet the Senate knows it can 
really do nothing. As a result, more loud 
talk which changes the realities of the situ¬ 
ation not at all. 

Even the excited exchange over the budget 
is of much the same nature. True, finan¬ 
cial measures must still originate In the 
House and must pass Congress before any 
branch of the Go''ernm«*nt can legally spend 
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never anent except under great preeaure, but 
unquestionably they are the only conditions 
that would make the world safe for anybody 
but Communists; they are the objectives at 
which American foreign policy must aim if 
It is to make sense. 

He has been damned for omitting Korea 
from our defense perimeter, in a speech last 
spring (also Formosa, but more of that later). 
But the Korean Republic had then been set 
up by the United Nations; the consequent 
withdrawal of the occupation troops was ap¬ 
proved by American military opinion, which 
was then thinking In terms of global war and 
held that Korea could not be defended 
against massive attack except by the commit¬ 
ment of more troops than Korea was worth, 
on a global scale. Recent events suggest that 
this judgment was correct. But a very dif¬ 
ferent situation arose on June 25 last; here 
was a local aggression of the kind with which 
we had become familiar In the thirties, and 
the melancholy history of that decade had 
taught us that the time to stop it was the 
flrst time. Every member of the National 
Security Council advised the President that 
we must go to Korea’s defense, but Acheson 
seems to have been the moat vigorous of 
them all. Furthermore Acheson. working 
through Warren Austin at Lake Success, 
spurred the United Nations to back us up. 
Their military aid, though minor, has not 
been negligible; and in the situation of last 
June the political and moral effect of their 
support was immense. 

But that support could be given only 
thanks to the accident that the Russians 
were then boycotting the Security Council. 
When they rejoined it, it was obvious that 
they could stop any similar action in future. 
The result was the greatest of Acheson's 
achievements—the persuading of the United 
Nations Assembly to declare its own com¬ 
petence to act when the Security Council is 
paralyzed by the veto. As Vlshlnsky cor¬ 
rectly (and furiously) declared, this was a 
complete change in the character of the 
United Nations. For the first time It be¬ 
came an organization which could really do 
something, even if a great power wanted It 
to do nothing. This was the most brilliant 
American diplomatic victory of many dec¬ 
ades—and the best kind of diplomatic vic¬ 
tory, won not by pressure but by persuasion, 
by convincing other nations that their In¬ 
terest was identical with ours. 

The immediate practical value of this is 
uncertain, at this writing. Acheson gave the 
Assembly machinery but he could not give 
It guts; when the small aggression of June 
was overlaid by the big aggression of Novem¬ 
ber, many members of the United Nations 
seemed to have no further ambition except 
to escape notice. 

Similarly the value of the Atlantic Treaty 
Is being undermined, at this writing, by our 
own defeatists; Acheson could not give them 
guts either. But the machinery is there, if 
men have the spirit to use it. 

m 

So McCarthy calls him the Red Dean of 
Washington; Jenner accuses him of a pro- 
Communlst betrayal of the American people; 
and * ♦ ♦ men, who have repeated their 
story so often that they have come to be¬ 
lieve it themselves, demand his dismissal on 
the ground that they have persuaded the 
people to lose confidence in him. The at¬ 
tack on Acheson, said John Dewey after the 
election, was a victory for the Communist 
cause that the rulers of Russia could not 
have obtained by any activity of their own. 
Why should men who presumably want to 
stop the Russians have tried to destroy the 
man who has done more to stop the Russians 
than anybody else? 

Not on account of what seems to me Ache- 
son's one serious failure, the mishandling of 
German rearmament. Granted that he was 
under pressure from the military, it was his 
business to resist that pressure If it threat¬ 


ened to get us Into a situation where the 
Germans could demand a price for defend¬ 
ing themselves instead of clamoring for the 
privilege. But his enemies have not at¬ 
tacked him on that account; most of them 
are all out for German rearmament, whether 
or not either the French or the Germans 
want it. 

China, however, is another matter: Ameri¬ 
can policy, highly successful In Europe, 
failed to prevent the Communist conquest 
of China. Whether any American policy, 
after 1946, could have saved China Is open 
to question; especially If It entailed saving 
Chlang Kai-shek and the men around him. 
But a noisy, unscrupulous, and well financed 
lobby insists not only that it could have been 
done, but that anybody who doubts that it 
could have been done their way Is a Com¬ 
munist; these people ask. "Can Chlang trust 
the United States?" And aside from these 
gentlemen (whose activities deserve a more 
thorough investigation than they are likely 
to get, in the present political climate) there 
are others, more respectable, in Congress and 
elsewhere, who honestly believe that China 
Is more Important to American Interest than 
Europe; that we can afford to let France go 
but we must save Formosa; that Chlang Kal- 
ahek Is more deserving of support than 
Clement Attlee, and that It is our fault, not 
his. If he was unable to beat the Commu¬ 
nists. The Washington Post observes that 
Chlang seems to have lost the mandate of 
heaven which traditionally entitled a Chi¬ 
nese ruler to his people's loyalty, but that he 
still has his mandate from the Republicans. 

To men who feel that way, failure In China 
naturally outweighs all our successes In Eu¬ 
rope. But Acheson's part in making our 
China policy was very small Indeed. The 
Communist victory was completed after he 
became Secretary of State but the policy that 
failed to prevent it was an Inheritance from 
his predecessors. It had begun to take shape 
in the days of Stettinius; It was formulated, 
after Byrnes had taken over, by men In the 
Far Eastern Division of the State Department, 
who passed it on up to their superiors. Ache- 
son as Under Secretary gave it approval 
which was not indeed perfunctory, but was 
no more than the judgment of a man who 
was not an expert on China that so far as he 
could see it looked all right. Secretary Byrnes 
did the same; but not till It bad been gone 
over with General Marshall, who was some¬ 
thing of an expert on China. They all ap¬ 
proved it; but the omcial responsibility lay 
with Secretary Byrnes, and he has never tried 
to evade it. 

Acheson, however. Is now blamed for it, 
and for other things for which he was even 
less responsible. If he had been forced out 
of office last December It would have been, 
above all, because he had publicly endorsed 
the opinions of Jesus Christ, and because the 
military hero of the opposition party lost a 
battle. A party has oft^n gained advantage 
because Its favorite general won a battle; 

but It took political genius—or something_ 

for the Republicans to derive as much profit 
from MacArthur's defeat on the Chongchon 
River as the Whigs derived from Zachary 
Taylor’s victory at Buena Vista. 

The crusade against Acheson had, of 
course, long been going on, but many people 
thought that the accusations of appeasement 
or communism were only what Thurlow 
Ww’Cd once called "a good enough Morgan till 
after election." 

And they might have died down, despite 
the persistent proddlngs of the China lobby, 
if the situation had remained as It was on 
November 26, when the Nation was warm 
with the certainty of victory In Korea. In 
September MacArthur bad turned disaster 
Into triumph; when he started his end-the- 
war offensive everybody In Washington was 
still so dazzled by the brilliant success of 
his Inchon operation that they were sure 
that he could bring it off again. If ho had. 
if the Army had pushed on to the Talu, the 


United Nations would not have dogged It 
when it came to a Korean settlement; and 
the most ingenious political malevolence 
could hardly have longer obscured the facts. 

But MacArthur’s attempt to repeat the 
tactics of Chancellorsrille, on a grander 
scale, unfortunately ran Into a Chinese gen¬ 
eral more enterprising than Joe Hooker. 
Thanks to able leadership and hard fighting 
(by Turks, British, and Koreans, as well as 
Americans) the army was extricated without 
disaster; still we bad lost a battle and per¬ 
haps a campaign, and there had to be a 
scapegoat for this incredible peripety. But 
it is a dogma of the Republican faith that 
MacArthur cannot lose a battle; since a 
battle had been lost. It must have been 
Acheson who lost It; It was his fault that 
the Chinese Communists were in Korea, or. 
Indeed that they existed at all. 

But, of course, the thing that more than 
anything else laid him open to attack was 
his famous refusal to turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. Let It be noted, by the way, that Hiss 
was never an Important figure In the State 
Department. He was a rising young man, a 
useful technician; but that he ever made 
policy, at Yalta or anywhere else, is pure (or 
rather impure) myth. He was, however, a 
friend of Acheson, who has said that his 
friendship is not lightly given, and he had 
been convicted of a gross breach of public 
trust. What should a statesman say in such 
a case? Most men would have followed 
what Acheson later called "the counsels of 
discretion and cowardice," and taken the 
out of declining to comment on a case which 
had been appealed; but he chose not to have 
to remember, the rest of his life, that he had 
run away from "a disagreeable and danger¬ 
ous decision." 

What he did say meant simply that he 
didn’t like to kick a man who was down; and 
if he had said just that he would have got 
into little trouble. Not that Acheson’s ene¬ 
mies have any objection to kicking a man 
who Is down; it is safer than kicking him 
when he is standing up; but phrased in those 
words. It could hardly be made popular. But 
Acheson made the mistake, natural perhaps 
to a bishop’s son and a practicing Chi'istian. 
of quoting some apposite but lengthy ob¬ 
servations by the Saviour of mankind; and 
then they had him. He was a protector of 
Communists (though all the efforts of Mc¬ 
Carthy and his gang have failed to prove 
that there Is a single Communist In the 
State Department). 

IV 

The Hiss episode moved James Reston, of 
the New York Times to write that Acheson 
"seems to lack the gift, absolutely essential 
In a Secretary of State, of foreseeing how 
his remarks will look In tomorrow morn¬ 
ing’s newspapers.” Yet they often look pret¬ 
ty good, If not tomorrow morning at least 
next week. He was denounced for insult¬ 
ing and misrepresenting Senator Taft in his 
comments on reezaminists; yet it presently 
turned out that what Taft meant was just 
about what Acheson thought he meant. (At 
least, what Taft means on Mondays. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; he seems to spend 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays reex¬ 
amining and contradicting his own remarks 
of the day before.) 

When Mr. Burt Shotton, who as manager 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers had won two pen¬ 
nants in 3 years and kept his team in the 
running till the last game In the third, was 
rewarded by being fired. Red Smith, of the 
New York Herald Tribune observed that he 
had made two major mistakes In public re¬ 
lations: he had neglected to acknowledge 
the superior wisdom of some inmates of the 
press box, and when he was asked a stupid 
question he yielded to the impulse to reply, 
"That is a stupid question." I have never 
heard Acheson say that, though he some¬ 
times looks it; and^ to look It can be more 
withering—and more unfortunate, if you 
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happen to look it at a member of a con¬ 
gressional committee. It Is not his fault 
that he looks like, and Indeed Is, a superior 
person; but that can be very annoying to 
Members of Congress. 

Nevertheless, In his news conferences he 
displays more candor, and far more sense of 
humor, than any other Secretary of State 
within my recollection (which goes back 
SO'Odd years). Once, I remember, when 
somebody asked him an embarrassing ques¬ 
tion, he remarked with a grin, "You wouldn’t 
have known anything about that If I hadn’t 
been silly enough to mention It last week.** 
He seldom if ever takes the advice so lavishly 
given him by the pundits of the press, which 
may account for the crocodile tears which 
not long ago bedewed certain newspaper - 
umns, whose writers sobbed that it was too 
bad—Acheson was a great statesman and a 
fine fellow, but he had lost the confidence 
ol the country, so he would have to go. 

Well, If you believe Dr. Gallup’s not 
wholly Infallible poll, he had lost the confi¬ 
dence of a majority of such citizens as had 
heard of him (about a third of them, in spite 
of all the uproar, had not); the big He. re¬ 
peated over and over, had done Its work. 
The attack on Acheson was Indeed only the 
major aspect of a campaign which Included 
demands for either the resignation or the 
Impeachment of the President; which li - 
eluded also the attack on General Marshall, 
disguised as an attack on Assistant Secretary 
Anna Rosenberg, who being a woman and a 
Jew looked like a safe preliminary target. 
Just possibly, this case marked the turn of 
the tide. The Senate committee which heard 
the charges against Mrs. Rosenberg not only 
unanimously cleared her, but sent the evi¬ 
dence it had heard to the Department of 
Justice for investigation of the perjury which 
somebody had obviously committed. More¬ 
over, the Senator who was most irate over 
this outrageous attack was a conservative 
Republican, Harry Cain, and Mrs. Roser- 
berg’s most energetic and effective defender, 
during the investigation, was a conservative 
newspaperman, Frederick Woltman of the 
Scripps-Howard papers. So maybe the dis¬ 
tinction between truth and lalsehood is 
again beginning to mean something. 

How much the public cares, however, is 
still uncertain. Last fall a man named 
Frank Bow, operating through a Senator 
(libel-proof, in a speech on the floor), at¬ 
tacked both the integrity and the loyalty of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Bow’s sworn 
testimony before a Senate committee was 
contradicted by the sworn testimony of sev¬ 
eral other people; somebody was lying, and 
lying on oath. Secretary Chapman was com¬ 
pletely exonerated; Senator O’Mahoney said 
that Bow’s charges were an infamous libel; 
Senator Murray said that a man like Bow 
should not be allowed to remain at large. 
So what happened to Frank Bow? He was 
elected to Congress from Ohio, beating a 
good man. 

Tacitus wrote that the civil wars of A. D. 
69 had “divulged the secret of the Empire, 
that an Emperor could be made elsewhere 
than at Rome.” Sometimes it seems that 
some of the performances of this past year 
have divulged the secret of the Republic— 
that while you may not be able to fool all of 
the people all of the time, you can fool 
enough of them enough of the time to gain 
your end. The ethics of this sort of thing 
require no comment, but I should think that 
at least some of the men who joined in the 
crusade against Acheson would be concerned 
about its Intellectual implications. They 
must at least be smart enough to realize that 
similar tactics might some day be used 
against them, even If they are undisturbed 
over what they have done to the basic prin¬ 
ciples of American public life. 

They were operating on the principle that 
there can be no such thing as an honest dif¬ 
ference of opinion, that whoever disagreed 
with them must be a traitor. In a time of 


great International tension they had de¬ 
manded the dismissal of the Secretary of 
State, just as he was about to start ''ll for an 
International conference where important 
and controversial issues were to be decided; 
they proposed no alternative to his policy, 
or to him; they had made allegations against 
him which were utterly, and often ludi¬ 
crously false; and but for the firmness of the 
President they would have got away with it. 

This Nation was conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the principle (among others) 
that honest men may honestly disagree on 
public Issues; that if they all say what they 
think, a majority of the people will be able 
to distinguish truth from error; that in the 
competition in the market place of ideas, the 
sounder ideas will in the long run win out. 
Lately we have been engaged in a cold civil 
war—it was nothing less, in the year 1060— 
testing whether any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. 

Time will tell. 


Some Aspects of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration Medical Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW. McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 15. 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks. 
I include an Informative and interesting 
article, Some Aspects of the Veterans’ 
Administration Medical Program, ap¬ 
pearing in the November 1950, issue of 
Harvard Public Health Alumni Bulletin, 
written by Dr. Francis Brian Carroll, 
M. D,; D. M. D., Tufts College; M. D., 
University of Rochester; M. P. H., Har¬ 
vard University; and since his discharge 
after World War II. area medical direc¬ 
tor, New England States, and New York 
State. Veterans’ Administration. 

The article follows: 

Since 1946 there has been marked Im¬ 
provement in quality of medical care in the 
hospital program of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration. 

Much has been accomplished by emulat¬ 
ing those procedures which have proved 
successful in civilian medical practice in 
our large university hospitals. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals have 
become affiliated with medical schools. 
Residency training programs have been in¬ 
stituted under the sponsorship of deans’ 
committees. Leading physicians in all of 
the medical and surgical specialties are uti¬ 
lized on a part-time basis as consultants 
and attending physicians. There has been 
a resultant elevation of the professional 
standards in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

Prior to World War II, the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration had considerable difficulty re¬ 
cruiting physicians because of the great dis¬ 
parity between salaries established by the 
Civil Service and the earnings of private 
practitioners in civilian life. Congress 
passed Public Law 293, which permitted the 
Veterans’ Administration to hire medical 
personnel without reference to civil service 
rules and regulations. This has proved an¬ 
other important factor In enabling the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration to recruit competent 
medical staffs. 

There has been a great Increase In the 
amount of money spent for professional 
and other services, particularly for the use 
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of diagnostic procedures and techniques re¬ 
quiring a large number of ancillary person¬ 
nel. 'This has not only improved the qual¬ 
ity of care, but has Improved the efficiency 
of the entire program. 

Individuals frequently ask why the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration does not contract for 
patient care in civilian hospitals. Actually, 
many veterans with service-connected dis¬ 
abilities arc receiving care in civilian hos¬ 
pitals. Such an arrangement Is made in 
emergencies when, because of the distance 
Involved, it might be detrimental to trans¬ 
port the patient to a veterans’ hospital. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals were 
originally authorized because a grateful 
Nation recognized the debt which It owed to 
those who suffered disabilities in the serv¬ 
ice of their country. 

At the present time tuere are two addi¬ 
tional reasons why we must have so many 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals; (1) Ci¬ 
vilian hospitals do not have sufficient beds 
to handle the patient load, and (2) a Itrge 
proportion of service-connected cases have 
disabilities which are chronic In nature and 
require long-term hospitalization. Private 
hospitals do not want this type of case. 

Many people wonder why It Is necessary to 
continue to bull 3 additional Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration hospitals. This is readily un¬ 
derstandable when one considers the poten¬ 
tial load of veterans eligible for hospital 
benefits within the next 25 years. 

A statistical summary released by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration on January 31, 1960, 
showed there were 19,035.000 living veter¬ 
ans, of whom 15,313.000 served in World War 
II, the remainder in World War I and other 
wars. From this, one can appreciate the 
great reservoir of eligible veterans who will 
seek hospitalization within the next 25 years. 
It must also be realized that as the average 
age of the veteran Increases. h<s need for 
hospitalization Increases. Therefore, It caii 
be safely estimated that the peak load will 
not be reached until after 1970. At that 
time one can < nvisage a need ol 260,000 beds, 
b’ considering the demand for Increasing 
hospitalization over the past years. The Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has reported that in 
1930, approximately 10 years following World 
War I, there were 30,311 veterans hospital¬ 
ized. They report the load In July 1945, 
just prior to the flow resulting from World 
War .TI, as 71,713. As of January 31, 1960, 
there were 112,332 Veterans’ Administration 
patients in hospitals. 

This situation requires long-range plan¬ 
ning and does not lend itself to a vacillat¬ 
ing policy of adopting each temporary ex¬ 
pedient suggested by those well-meaning 
groups who are not always conversant with 
the facts. 

Taxpayers rightfully wonder why the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration does not utilize Army 
or Navy hospitals, since they are closed. In¬ 
stead of building new hospitals. In some In¬ 
stances the Veterans’ Administration has 
taken over these hospitals. In most in¬ 
stances, however. It is not feasible to do so. 
Many armed services hospitals are located in 
Isolated areas where It would he impossible 
to arrange for -n affiliation with a medical 
school, and It would be difficult to assemble 
a competent full-time professional staff. 
Many of these hospitals are of temporary 
construction, or at best, of semipermanent 
construction, with a resultant excessive cost 
for upkeep. Most of these hospitals are of 
the cantonment type with a horizontal lay¬ 
out. This type of hospital requires much 
more personnel to operate and, therefore, 
greatly increases operating expense. Thus, 
one can appreciate why the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration should studiously avoid acquir¬ 
ing the average Army or Navy hospital built 
during World War II. 

It is true that the average length of patient 
stay in a veterans’ hospital Is greater than 
in most civilian hospitals. It must be borne 
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in mind that veterans* hospitals have many 
more chronic patients which accounts lor a 
greater average length of hospital stay. But 
the patient stay Is also longer in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals than in civilian 
hospitals If one compares only the patients 
who remain less than 30 days. There Is a 
simple explanation for this which Is not gen» 
erally appreciated by the public. In civilian 
practice a patient usually visits his physi¬ 
cian’s office where a careful history Is taken 
and a physical examination made. In some 
Instances special examinations such as chest 
X-rays are taken and gastrointestinal studies 
are performed on an outpatient basis. In 
many instances surgical patients have had 
all except the immediate preoperative studies 
completed prior to hospitalization for an 
operation. Also following an operation, the 
patient is discharged home at an early date 
for further follow-up at home by the family 
physician. This is not usually possible with 
veterans because only those with service- 
connected disabilities are eligible for out¬ 
patient care at Government expense. 

Accordingly, when the average veteran 
enters the hospital, ho receives a complete 
work-up preoperatively and remains at the 
hospital. In most instances, until he Is fully 
recovered. 

There is no denying the fact that a patient 
who is paying for his own hospitalization is 
anxious to be discharged as soon as possible. 
It is claimed that this incentive Is not pres¬ 
ent in the COSO of the average veteran. This 
may be true in isolated instances but the 
Veterans’ Administration does not concur in 
the belief that this Is a factor of major im¬ 
portance. The cost of hospitalization is but 
one of the many factors which alfect a 
patient while ho is hospitalized. In many 
cases he is faced with loss of Income. Inter¬ 
ruption of schooling, and separation from 
his family. Any one or a combination of 
these factors would offer an Impelling reason 
why he would want to be discharged from 
the hospital at the earliest possible date. 

Any assumption, based on the length of 
hospital stay, that it takes longer, for ex¬ 
ample, to complete a gastrointestinal series 
or to recover from a major operation in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital than in a 
civilian hospital is entirely erroneous. 

It IS well recognized that the type of 
medical care afforded in Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration hospitals affiliated with medical 
schools is on a par with that provided in the 
best civilian hospitals. Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration hospitals are not only staffed by 
eminent physicians, taut also by experts in 
all the allied medical specialties. They are 
equipped with the finest equipment available 
to enable these highly specialized individuals 
to carry out their diversified and complicated 
techniques. 

Once a patient has been admitted to a 
VA hospital, irrespective of whether the vet¬ 
eran has established service connection, 
there can be but one standard of medical 
care—the best possible. 

Inasmuch os the greatest demand for beds 
Is for neuropsychiatric patients, coupled 
with the fact that the VA has a limited num¬ 
ber of neuropsychlatrlc beds available at 
the present time, It has been necessary to 
utilize these beds to the greatest advantage. 
To this end. mental hygiene clinics attempt 
to handle as many psychoneurotic and mild 
psychotic patients as possible, thus decreas¬ 
ing need for hospitalization. In VA neu- 
ropsychlatric hospitals, intensive therapy is 
utilized in an effort to treat effectively and 
discharge incumbents to make room for 
others needing treatment. 

Applications for admission to tuberculosis 
hospitals operated by the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration are far in excess of the number 
of beds available for tuberculosis patients. 
To meet this sltunlion. the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration has made arrangements for hos¬ 


pitalization of service-connected veterans at 
Government expense in practically every 
State, county, or municipal sanatorium In 
this country. Building plans call Ibr the 
construction of more tuberculosis hospitals. 
In the meantime, the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion Is converting some general medical and 
surgical hospitals to tuberculosis. They are 
also utilizing sections In their general hos- 
pl’^als for tuberculosis cases. For the past 
2 years. In approximately 25 of the Veter¬ 
ans* Administration tuberculosis hospitals 
throughout the country, one of the largest 
and best controlled studies In the use of 
streptomycin In the treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis cases has been carried out. All tuber¬ 
culosis-psychotic patients In Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration neuropsychlatrlc hospitals have 
been Isolated and are cared for in separate 
buildings. Aseptic technique has been es¬ 
tablished In all of the tuberculosis hos¬ 
pitals. The Veterans* Administration has 
adopted the procedure of oiling blankets, 
bed linen, and floors in their tuberculosis 
hospitals, in order to prevent dust and hence 
tubercle bacilli, from circulating. The policy 
of giving B. C. Q. vaccine to tuberculin 
negative doctors, nurses, and food attend¬ 
ants has been considered, but has not been 
adopted to date. Tuberculosis registers have 
been established and will be maintained 
locally In cooperation with State health 
departments. 

Future planning calls for 1,000-bcd con¬ 
struction projects predominantly for ncu- 
ropsychiatrlc patients but to Include sep¬ 
arate 250-bed medical and surgical build¬ 
ings. The general medical and surgical unit 
w: 1 take care of general medical and sur- 
Lical admissions from the surrounding area, 
as well as the Intercurrent Illness of patients 
In the neuropsychlatrlc units. 

Future 1,000-bcd hospitals primarily for 
general medical and surgical patients will 
have neuropsychlatrlc units of approximate¬ 
ly 250 beds. 

Domiciliary homes are operated to caro for 
those veterans who arc able to work for a 
few hours a day. and who need a minimum 
amount of professional care. Tills enables 
the Veterans’ Administration to utilize the 
limited number of hospital beds in their 
general hospitals to the greatest advantage. 

Any widespread notion tx*at the Veterans’ 
Administration operates Independently or 
arbitrarily without the advice and assistance 
of the medical profession, as a whole, is 
grossly erroneous. 

A group of national consultants represent¬ 
ing all ol the medical and surgical specialties, 
meet approximately every 2 months at the 
Veterans’ Administration central office, 
Washington. D. C., to review the program and 
recommend changes for its improvement to 
the Chief Medical Director and hla staff. Dr. 
James Stevens Simmons, dean, Harvard 
School of Public Health, is one of the most 
active members of this group and has con¬ 
tributed a great deal toward its success. 

There are six area offices located tnrough- 
out the country, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of supervising the operation of the 
medical program. In addition to a full-time 
staff, three area offices utilize the eervlce.s 
of consultants in all of the medical special¬ 
ties. The Boston area office has responsl- 
bility for supervision of all Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration hospitals and out-patient medical 
clinics In the New England States and In 
New York State, where there is a total of 
29 Installations. There are 59 area medical 
consultants in the various specialties at¬ 
tached to the Boston area, who make peri¬ 
odic surveys of the activities In their re¬ 
spective specialties in the VA installations 
In this area, and make recommendations for 
Improvement. 

At VA hospitals, another group of consult¬ 
ant and attending physicians render direct 
service in the hospitals, making ward rounds. 


performing operations, and participating In 
the training of residents. 

Our regional office nedlcal clinics au¬ 
thorize treatment of service-connected cases 
by private practitioners of medicine on a 
fee basis. This enables the veteran to have 
free choice of a physician approved by the 
State medical society, either as a general 
practitioner or as a specialist. 

It would be dlfflcu t to conceive of any 
medical program with more active participa¬ 
tion of specialists and private practitioners 
In medicine, than that which now exists In 
the medical program of the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Social Security Amendment* 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include herewith the following Senate 
resolution passed by the Sixty-seventh 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
recommending amendments to the 
Social Security Act; 

Whereas the Congress of United States by 
amendment to the Federal Social Security 
Act has provided that information and rec¬ 
ords concerning applicants for and recipients 
of assistance under public-assistance pro¬ 
grams operated by the various States in con¬ 
junction with the Federal Government under 
provisions of the Social Security Act shall be 
limited to purposes directly connected with 
the administration of these programs; and 

Whereas this injunction of secrecy im¬ 
posed on the States by said amendment to 
the Federal Social Security Act is a matter 
which causes great public concern, and is 
directly responsible for numerous injuslices, 
abuses, and fraud by permitting many indi¬ 
viduals not actually in need to receive as¬ 
sistance and to escape detection because of 
the stringent regulations guarding the 
names of recipients of public assistance, thus 
creating dissatisfaction with the public wel¬ 
fare program in many communities of the 
Btute; and 

Whereas said secrecy provision violates the 
fundamental principle that any cxpoiicUture 
of public funds should be subject to public 
audit; and 

Wihereas members of the General Assembly 
of tlie State of Illinois repeatedly have ex¬ 
pressed themselves as favoring an amend¬ 
ment to the "Public Assistance Code of Illi¬ 
nois’’ which would make available to public 
inspection and sound use a list of names of 
all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with the 
Federal Social Security Act and would result 
in loss of Federal funds for public assistance 
purposes; and 

Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $3,340,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year ending June 30, 1050, while 
less than $3 out of every $100 collected from 
the people of Illinois was returned to the 
State of Illinois in so-called Federal aid for 
all purposes: Therefore be It 

Resolved hy the Senate of the Sixty- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That we go on record as recommend¬ 
ing to the Congress of the United States that 
legislation be enacted at the earliest possible 
date amending pertinent sections of the 
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Federal Social Security Act in such a manner 
that State legislative bodies desiring to do so 
would be permitted to remove restrictions In 
State laws concealing the Identity of public 
assistance recipients and to provide that a 
list of the names of all recipients of assist¬ 
ance be available for public Inspection In a 
proper public office; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Cleric 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-second 
Congress and to each United States Senator 
and Representative from Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate March 7, 1961, 
Sherwood O. Deqan, 
President oj the Senate. 

Edward H. Alexander, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


India Can and Should Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in our nat¬ 
ural and commendable impulse to help 
hungry people in India, wo should not. 
I think, overlook the fact that India 
is rich in assets and has the ultimate 
capacity to pay us for the wheat we pro¬ 
pose to send her either in money or com¬ 
modities that we need. I am not con¬ 
cerned with the terms of such payment 
and would be content if they were most 
conveniently arranged; but pay they cer¬ 
tainly can. and pay they certainly 
should. 

There is grave question of our right 
as representatives of the people to give 
away their money. Our own individual 
and private charities are one thing, but 
to be charitable with the money of other 
people is something else. 

I am including the following interest¬ 
ing editorial from the Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Evening News entitled “Let India Pay”: 

Let India Pay 

India wanted this country to give her 
200,000.000 tons of wheat because she said 
she had a crop failure of wheat In that coun¬ 
try Inst year, and there were a lot of people in 
this country. Including Mr. Harry Truman 
and a lot of Government officials, who im¬ 
mediately Jumped up and said, ‘‘Why cer¬ 
tainly, give India the wheat she needs to keep 
her people from starving. We have never 
turned down a humanitarian call. Because 
India’s representative In the United Nations 
took sides against us and spoke harshly about 
us is no reason for refusing aid to starving 
people.” 

That Is all very true, but those people, in¬ 
cluding the President, himself, did not know 
all the facts In the case nor did they stop 
to find out before they raised the humani¬ 
tarian cry. 

Yes, India had a short wheat crop, not be¬ 
cause of a wheat failure, but because India 
had shifted large areas of wheat land to Jute 
and other crops that were more profitable 
and furnished labor to Industrial workers. 
Neither was India unable to secure wheat 
because there was none near at hand. Her 
adjoining little republic has millions of 
bushels of wheat for sale, which would have 
filled a large part of India's needs, the trans¬ 


portation on which would be much cheaper 
than that on wheat shipped from this coun¬ 
try. Nor was India unable to pay for at least 
a part of the wheat shipped from this coun¬ 
try, for the Indian Ctovernment has money. 

India has valuable deposits of minerals 
which we use in the manufacture of steel and 
the atomic bomb but of which we have none 
and must Import, which could have been 
traded for wheat or at least for some of it, 
but no such offer was ever made, the Indian 
officials seeming to think that the United 
States was a sucker and a good subject to 
bleed for a good lot of wheat by the human¬ 
itarian route and perhaps they were unaware 
that Uncle Sam did not grow this wheat, but 
paid a big price for it and taxed the people’s 
bread as well as their pocketbook to pay for 
It. 

Be this picture as It may, the House of 
Representatives has taken a hard-hearted 
view of the application, opposing passage of 
the bill as at present constituted and the 
House Rules Committee has It bottled up 
refusing to permit It to reach the floor and, 
even though It was released, it would fall 
of passage by the House. 

If the people of India are shown to be 
suffering from famine. Congress will aid them 
but their need must be presented In a differ¬ 
ent light from that now shown. 

This country cannot carry the whole world 
on its shoulders even though a lot of Wash¬ 
ington officials. Including Mr. Truman, think 
It can. 

W. E. M. 


Time to Ring Down Curtain 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an editorial from the Pond 
du Lac Commonwealth Reporter. This 
editorial, entitled “Time To Ring Down 
Curtain,” is indeed timely and ex¬ 
presses the views of the people in my 
district regarding the Incompetence of 
many of the administration’s appoint¬ 
ments. They realize we cannot long sur¬ 
vive under the bureaucratic form of 
Government and want the constitutional 
rights of Congress returned from the 
executive branch of the Government. 
They want their elected representatives 
to represent them at all times and not 
be governed by the mandates handed 
down by men and women appointed by 
the President. 

Time to Ring Down Curtain 

It seemed fair to hold off conclusive Judg¬ 
ment about the RFC until the Senate’s In¬ 
quiry was well advanced. That stage has 
now been reached. And the findings point 
to Just one sensible course: The abolition of 
the RFC. 

As everyone knows, Herbert Hoover cre¬ 
ated RFC as a depression emergency device 
to help keep tottering big business going In 
the dark days. It was never contemplated 
that the agency should go permanently into 
the banking business in competition with 
our private banking system. 

But that is In fact exactly what happened. 
More than that, the RFC became a sort of 
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court of last resort to which business firms 
appealed after all regular banks had turned 
a deaf ear. Many such concerns were granted 
loans, in defiance of what private bankers 
considered sound lending practice. 

No doubt this greater llbe<*allty often bad 
beneficial results, but that cannot be allowed 
to obscure the essential that the RFC was 
serving as a vast commercftil bank. On sev¬ 
eral occasions, Indeed, the RFC’s well known 
liberality enabled private banks to transfer 
to that agency outstanding loans the banks 
rated as poor risks. 

The private banking system Is perfectly 
qualified, except perhaps In extreme emer¬ 
gencies, to meet all the credit needs of the 
expanding United States economy. There 
is no point in having the Government com¬ 
peting in this field. 

But as It has developed In the capital, the 
Issue goes well beyond the economic Justifi¬ 
cations for keeping or abolishing the RFC. 
Basically the problem has become a moral 
one. 

What the Investigation of Senator Pul- 
brlght’s subcommittee has disclosed Is a su¬ 
preme example of the folly of government by 
crony—cronyism, as some have styled It. 

Too often President Truman has placed 
In key Government office not the most fit 
men, nor even well-qualified men, but sim¬ 
ply men he knew and liked. He frequently 
complains that he cannot attract competent 
men to many important posts, but the rec¬ 
ord Indicates he at numerous times went out 
of his way to assure such Jobs to his friends. 

It Is the thoughtful testimony of several 
seasoned Washington observers that Mr. Tru¬ 
man has thereby permitted a host of Fed¬ 
eral commissions and bureaus to deteriorate 
dangerously. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, these are among them. 

Worse than this, the President has main¬ 
tained an almost fanatical loyalty to his 
cronies holding these Jobs. Loyalty Is a 
noble trait, and It isn’t the only one the 
American people admire In Mr. Truman. 
But loyalty to Incompetent men—friends or 
not—is misplaced. The President would do 
much better to be loyal to high standards of 
performance. 

Moreover, this attitude has been aggravat¬ 
ed by his Insistence upon regarding every 
attack upon a subordinate as fundamentally 
an assault upon him as President. Thus he 
has tended to discount the criticisms as al¬ 
ways political, never sincere. 

Senator Puldright may not be without 
political motive, but the facts unearthed by 
his committee cannot be brushed off as cam¬ 
paign fantasies. The expensive mink coat 
given to a White House secretary, the free 
vacations for White House functionaries 
(and Senators, too, for that matter) at the 
expense of a Florida hotel manager who won 
an RPC loan, the Innumerable payoffs 
through awards of high-salaried business 
Jobs to former RPC men, these compound 
into a sordid. Immoral story. 

Apparently only the strongest men, ad¬ 
ministrators like Jesse Jones and Eugene 
Meyer, can keep a government lending 
agency from sinking into the morass of 
loans-by-politlcal-favor. Establish an Insti¬ 
tution dealing In billions—passed out on 
fairly easy terms—and you have a set-up 
Ideally suited to political machinations. 
Plies always collect around the honey pot. 

The result is not only a weakening of the 
RFC Itself, but a general lowering of moral 
behavior In many parts of the Administra¬ 
tion, in Congress, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hoover. Jesse Jones, and others have 
called for RPC’s demise. To abolish the 
agency would be to set an example, to start 
Government back up the road to sound 
moral performance. 
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No Commimut Can Halt My Efforts in the 
Interest of Home-Front Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, in their insane zeal to sabotage 
the cHorts of your Congressman, some 
Communists often shoot beyond their 
first target and hit their ultimate bulls- 
eye, that of wrecking our civilian defense. 

This fifth-column operation is best 
described by the recent action of a floater 
who went all out to smear a proposal 
because the man he hates most made it. 

I refer to the Hall measure which ex¬ 
tends the franking privilege to New York 
State civilian defense authorities and 
makes available the use of free mail in 
the organization of our local defense. 

No Communist wants American homes 
or firesides to be safe. No left-winger 
wants anything but chaos on the home 
front. 

So it is a clever, if not patriotic, ex¬ 
cuse on the part of any punk who might 
be passing through, yet claiming to be a 
constituent and thereby seeming to make 
himself immune, to strike out at your 
Congressman when he proposes Some¬ 
thing in the interest of local civilian 
defense. 

For such a troublemaker’s informa¬ 
tion, I will say the proposal was not 
mine, but that it was made to me by the 
New York State Commission of Civilian 
Defense. 

The appearance of my name as author 
of a bill Invariably infuriates any Com¬ 
mie and throws him into a double lather 
when he learns such a bill is in the cause 
of defending our Nation. 

That is why your Congressman has 
had to bear the most inhuman, unholy, 
and un-American attacks in his deter¬ 
mination to fight for the welfare of the 
Americans of his district. 

No; this was not my idea. But it is a 
good one and since it will stimulate, in¬ 
crease, and materially assist the work 
of Broome County’s civilian defense, as 
well as the whole State’s, I intend to 
press for its passage. 

I will not be deterred by the smears of 
any Communist in pushing such a 
worthy cause. 


Wanted: A New Name for Capitalism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following article 


by William I. Nichols, from This Week 
magazine; 

The redefinition of juet one word could 
help change history. 

Finding a new term to express a new idea 
could, be a decisive factor in checking the 
world spread of communism. 

This is the report that comes back again 
and again from men and women who are 
engaged in the struggle of ideas between the 
free world and the Soviets. 

The word is “capitalism.** 

It is the term used over and over by the 
Soviets 08 a smear word to describe our side; 
and. so far as that goes, Americans generally 
use it themselves when they try to describe 
their economic system. But in fact, and on 
both sides of the iron curtain, It Is a mis¬ 
leading word because, when applied to 
America, it no longer fits the system it pre¬ 
tends to describe. 

Wbnt Is worse, to many people it carries 
negative overtones of old errors and old 
abuses. In no way does it imply the positive, 
dynamic, expanding system of today, con¬ 
stantly changing, but always moving toward 
one goal—to create more goods and greater 
well-being- for more people. 

Recently, a top official In our overseas in¬ 
formation program put it this way: “In all 
propaganda broadcasts now. the two words 
which appear most frequently are 'commu¬ 
nism* and 'capitalism.’ I don't think we 
hav=? half as much trouble with the word 
‘communism’ as we do with 'capitalism.' 
Ifj relatively easy to expose the bad side of 
communism and make It stlck—so much so 
that when you say ‘communism* and ‘Red 
fascism' moat people know you're talking 
about one and the same thing. 

“But," he went on, “it’s nowhere near ns 
easy to make the good side of our society 
plain by using the word 'capltnllsm.' 
That's Important. We need a word to 
make people realise that the real source of 
hope, progress, and prosperity rests 
with us.*’ 

The same thought has been expressed 
again and again by America’s business lead¬ 
ers. “We only muddle our own thinking,’’ 
they say, “when we use old words to de¬ 
scribe new ideas.’* 

To understand the problem, let’s look 
back a bit. The word “capltillsm” came into 
being well over 100 years ago In the early 
days of the Industrial revolution. At that 
time the basis of wealth shifted from land 
to money (that Is, capital) invested In in¬ 
dustrial and commercial ventures. Ad¬ 
mittedly, during those years there were 
many abuses, errors, and mistakes. 

If you have read the novels of Charles 
Dickens—written 100 years ago—or the 
story of America’s “Robber Barons’’ in the 
1890*8. you know what they were. There is 
no denying that capitalism's primitive 
period ^.ontains many dark chapters of 
worker exploitation at home, and colonial 
expansion abroad. 

WE’VE CHANGED 

All those memories are contained In the 
word “capitalism.’’ The Communists are 
clever enough to seize upon that fact. 
Hence their use of the word “capitalist*’ as 
a dirty name, a smear word, for every as¬ 
pect of our Western civilization. 

But what about us? Are we so stupid as 
to let them get away with it? In the face 
of their repressive, regressive slave system, 
we stand for bold and imaginative society 
which has changed, developed, and im¬ 
proved with the years. Are we imaginative 
enough to find a word for it? 

Anyone who has eyes and looks around 
him knows how conditions today differ 
from those of 60 or 100 years ago. Here, for 
example, are 10 points based in large part 
on a listing recently prepared by Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
£ 2 lmltar: 


1. Slavery, which antedates oapitallem, has 
been abolished In all capitalist countrlss. In 
fact, and Irontoally, it U now practiced prl- 
msrlly in Communist countries, and on a 
wider scale than ever before In history. 

2. In its early days capitalism exploited 
the labor of women and children. This has 
nearly been abolished. 

3. Capitalism once Imposed overlong 
hours. These are now short, and growing 
shorter. 

4. The standard of living imder capitalism 
has steadily risen. This is exactly contrary 
to Marx’s prediction—and to the record on 
Communist countries. 

6. Unemployment has been reduced and 
controlled and Is now a diminishing prob¬ 
lem. 

6. The adulteration and misbranding of 
products have almost been eliminated. 

7. Early capitalist employers cared little 
about the health and safety of their workers. 
Today industrial safety has been carried to 
such a point that more accidents occur In our 
homes than in factories, offices, and stores. 

8. The slogan of capitalism once was “The 
public be damned.” Today all progressive 
companies know the Importance of public 
opinion and public relations have become 
an essential part of management. 

9. Capitalism formerly produced crowded, 
unsanitary slums. Now employers know the 
value of better living conditions, and work 
for them. 

10. Imperialist wars were once waged by 
capitalists and colonial rule imposed on for¬ 
eign peoples. Now country after country has 
given up its colonies. 

That Is a pretty Impressive list of differ¬ 
ences between “then" and “now.” And the 
process is still going on. Up to the time of 
emergency controls (a result of Communist 
aggression, by the way) company after com¬ 
pany was developing new plans for bonuses, 
pensions, incentive wages, cost-of-living 
wage raises, profit-sharing, and other proce¬ 
dures. 

In one form or another all these methods 
are designed to give more ai.d more people 
an increasing share of production, whether 
In the form of higher wages, shorter hours, 
lower prices, or better goods and services. 

Most of us In America know all these facts. 
We know what our “new capitalism” Is pro¬ 
ducing for us and what it can produce any¬ 
where if given a fair chance. But hundreds 
of millions of people throughout the world 
don’t know this. We must find some way to 
make clear In their minds the distinction 
between (1) our system and the capitalism 
of the past and, (2) between our system and 
capitalism as it is practiced In some other 
parts of the world. Unfortunately there are 
still areas where capitalism operates in the 
old. primitive way, and a capitalist is re¬ 
garded as a member of a privileged upper 
group who dodges taxes, exploits his work¬ 
ers. and overcharges his customers. 

EUROPE’S VIEW 

As was pointed out recently by French- 
Americau writer, Lewis Oalautl^re, the aver¬ 
age European “Judges our capitalism in the 
light of what he knows about his own, and 
we have allowed him to remain in profound 
ignorance of the differences between the 
two.” 

A new name for our system would help 
make the distinctions clear. It would re¬ 
vive hope among the underprivileged. And 
at the same time it would be a spur toward 
more enlightened action by old-fashioned 
capitalists wherever they may be. 

Up to now communism has claimed that 
it held out the only promise for a better 
future. But as soon as communism takes 
over, the promises are forgotten. Then the 
Iron curtain falls, the security police move 
In, the gates of the slave-labor camps swing 
open, and another helpless nation Is trapped. 
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IB a firtc TOdd one can uMJie no 8w««f>^jic 
ptoKdM* bccihUM people can come arid gow 
atadt see for themselves. One can never clelia 
that ev 6 r]{tliln 4 ( is. or will be, perfect tor 
everybody, everywhere, at exactly the same 
time. But one ctm see with his own eynr 
that in most areas where tnte polHieal ami 
economic denmcvacy is pwaettced, thtngs am 
gstttny bettar; tlM dlrecttoo Is w|i. And tt 
te the dtmetton which coonte. 


How shall we describe this system—imper¬ 
fect, but always improvix^f. suad always capa- 
bla of furltosr iiaapirairsBNit.t—where nten 
move farwaid freely tofcthcv, wovfclng ter- 
gsilier, bwllddag together, producing alwaya 
xaoee and more, and sharing together the 
rewards a: their inceeaaed production? 
Capltallam Is no longer the right word. In 
too many minds It stands for the primitive 
ecnomte system of the nineteenth ce w t wr y 
when, all too oflen, emptoyets were greedy 
workers were oppreisrct Ws need a new 
nante to deanrihe the new, eapandlne. and 
ever-self-renewing system. What shall It 
be? I have heard various suggestions. Here 
are a few of the best: 

•’The new capitalism: democratic capi¬ 
talism; economic democracy; indufrtrial 
democracy; dlstrihartlon: mutualtsm; pro- 

AU have their points. All help catch and 
expresa tha idea, or parta of it. But might 
there he something bettar? Some word 
which will catch hold and slip automatically 
Into the language, giving that sense of birth, 
hope, proratse, and everlasting pushing for¬ 
ward which is the essence of every socie-ty 
of free men? 

Z1 we tha rig^t word it will help things 
faU Into perspective. GraduaUy, through¬ 
out the world, the word **cfmnmunAam** will 
ntnk and dwindle to its true level, standing 
not for progress but reaction, not freedom 
but slavery, not comfort but miserable and 
abject poverty and fear. 

Th? fact that no new name hne yet been 
found showa that the problem i» XKit easy. 
Perhaps we must still go throwch move yeturs 
of effort and growth beiore the right word 
emerges. But some of This 'Wc:k’s 10,000.- 
000 reader-families may come up wVh sug¬ 
gestions to push US further along the road. 
If so, they will have played thdr port In 
the battle for the minds of men. 


St f alrick’t Itiiy 

ETTENSION OF REMAECKS 
or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or ZVXW JEKSXT 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPESSENTATIVES 
JhUTsdoB, McarctL 15, 1^51 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, St. Pat¬ 
rick was a slave in his youth and a 
bishop when he died, March 17, many, 
many years aga St. Patrick was born 
in Britain around the year 380. The 
stories of his life state that when St. 
Patrick was Iff. he was taken captive 
by a bana of Irish marauders. For 6 
years he worked as a slave for an Irish 
chfeftafn. While in Ireland he learned 
a great deal abotrt the peojrfe—their lan- 
jtiages, thefar emotioew, and their char¬ 
acter. He managed to make his escape 
and returned to Bngiaiid. 

n was there that be deckled to enter 
tba church. After 14 years of study 
nvid pecpaiatiou, he was ordained a 
priest. 

xcvii~App.-ei 


In 43a, St. Patrick returned to Ire¬ 
land as a missionary. During hb work 
there he founded over 354 churches, 
ordained many priests and baptzied 
thouBUDds of people. The flame which 
h.- lighted on the Hill of Tara was 
spread until there is a flame burning in 
the heart of eacli Irishman all over the 
woi'ld. When he died, sometime around 
440, it is said that there was no night 
for 12 days. 

St. Patrick was a man of Tcry strong 
will power and ccxnstderable executive 
atathty. There te no doubt about his 
competenee as an organixer; be was a 
Dsan of tireless aetkm and enthusiasm. 
81. Patrick had great influefwe on the 
irteh mind and Celtic imagination— 
striking examples of these are the pic- 
turespue legends about his miraculous 
deeds which have sprung up in each lo- 
eahty of Ireland. One such story con* 
cems the shamrock; it te esteemed today 
because St. Patrick purportedly used 
Its three leaves on one stem to illnstrate 
the principile of the Holy Trinity. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish that 
God created man free, that God bestowed 
on ei^ery msn a free will and gave each 
man the responsibility for the proper 
exercise of this free will. Prom this 
teaching, the Iri^ have developed an 
emcrtioiMil trait which makes them more 
than ready to defend the principles of 
freedom and tolerance. 

In the third stanza of **The Wearing 
of the Green” there Is the following pas¬ 
sage: 

I’ve heard a whkper of a cuuntry 
That nes beyond the sea. 

Where! rich and poor stand equal 
In the light of freedom’s day, 

O Eri/n, verast w« leave you, 

Drl^'<cn by a tyrant’s band? 

Moat we safe a mother's totesstng 
From a strange and dtetant land? 

Could that country have been Amer¬ 
ica? At any rate, the Irish came here 
bringing their crafts and skflLs: they 
led in the clamor for freedom of religion, 
speech, and assembly. America was 
pleased to welcome its Irish friends and 
it has profited from their arrival. 

Tbfi ‘fighting Irish” fight because they 
love. And as Monsignor Sheen once 
stated, “since an Irishman loves more 
than anyone else, he fights more than 
anyone else.” Many of the Revolution¬ 
ary troops were Irteh—they were deter¬ 
mined to see the fight through to its 
glorious end. There was Gen. Kem-y 
froja New Deiry, who fought in 
every battle of the war. He became the 
Secietaiy of War in Washington’s first 
cabinet. Then there were Gen. Andrew 
Lewis, boi’n in Donegal; Gen. Dan Mor¬ 
gan; Gen. Walter Stewart, from Derry; 
Gen. Ephraim Blaine, Washington’s 
Quartermaster; Gen. Andrew Pickens; 
Oen. Joseph Reid; Gen. William Max¬ 
well; Gen. Richard Montgomery, who 
captoed Fort John, Fort Chambly, and 
stormed Montreal; Q.rvd many other gal¬ 
lant Irish fighters. Also one must not 
forget the “Father of the American 
Navy ” Capt. John Barry. 

The Irish helped in peacefuii battles 
him; awkwig the Irteh rtgning our great 
Dcdferattem of Independence were Roh- 
cffi Mne, Thonias McKean, Matthew 


Thortxton, George Taylor, and Edward 
Rutledge. Also important in that great 
signing was Charles Thompson, from 
Maghera. who was the perpetual secre¬ 
tary of the Conttoesihal Cangress. 

For a good many years, the wandering 
Irteh schoolteachers had most of the re- 
sponsibilaty for the education in America. 

The War of 1812 brought lonth Gen, 
George Croghan: a monuiment in his 
honor was built In Savannah, Ga. Also 
partietoatiing hi that was Gen. An¬ 
drew Jackson, who later beeaote Prcsi> 
dent of these United States. 

During the late uzspleasantness of 
the 1860’s the Iris^ too, were often di¬ 
vided in their allegiance. On the Con¬ 
federate side, tljare were Postmaster 
Oeneoral John H. Reagan, Gen. “Pat” 
Clebume. and OesL Jmeih Finnegan. 
On the Union side were Generals Philip 
Sheridan, Patrick Francis Meagher, and 
I^oilip Kearney. Mjchael Corcoran also 
supported the “Bhaea” 

World War n heroes of Iiish descent 
are stm famUter names to us all—Capt. 
Cohn KeBy, the hero of Peeri Hai-bor; 
the five Sttlhvan brothers; and Father 
Duffy, the fighting chaplain. It is even 
said that among. Britain’s heroes of the 
Second World War are two Ii’tehmen, 
Pat Finucane and Viscount Montgomery. 

Many more Irish uanaes can be added 
to OUT roll of “Americans of Irish descent 
who have made valuable contributitons 
to our conn try/’ Horace Greeley, the 
founder of the ITew York Tribune; the 
Armour’S, of Chicago; Robert Fulton, In¬ 
ventor of the steamboat; Cyrus Hall Mc¬ 
Cormick; the second Chief Justice, John 
Rutledge; John C, Calhoun, Secretary of 
War, Secretary of State and Vice Presi¬ 
dent in I82&; Alfred SL Smith, Governor 
of New York; Samuel Morse, the inven¬ 
tor ol eLecti’ie telegraphy; James F. 
Byrnes, now Governor of South Caro¬ 
lina; Supreme Court Justice PVank Mur- 
pl y. From the artistic approach, there 
are Aud^ustus St. Gaudens^ the sculptor; 
William Corcoran, who supplied Wash¬ 
ington’s Cm'coran Ai’t Gallery; JamcT 
McNeill Whtetler, the arttet; composers 
such as Edward McDowell. Victor Her¬ 
bert, and Stephen Foster; and poets such 
as James Whltconab Riley, Joyce Kilmer, 
Fadraic Colum, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 

Is there any wonder why the li’ish cele¬ 
brate so on the 17th of March? They 
are proud, and rightfully so, of thehr 
heritage. And Ameiaea is proud of their 
support and conti-lbutiona. We salute 
the Irish, not only on this day, but every 
day of the year. 


St, Pgtrfcfc^s Daty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE CF RSaPRESENTA’ITVES 
ThMradmr, March IS, 1951 

MVS. KELLT off I4ew York. Mr.Spcwk- 
ev, the world neede Ireland. 

March 17 is the day of celebration for 
the Ixish. It is the day they set aside to 
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honor St. Patrick. They give thanks to 
God for him. for St. Patrick who brought 
the faith to Erin. 

The conversion of Ireland to the Chris¬ 
tian religion was one of the most dra¬ 
matic and miraculous events in the his¬ 
tory of Europe. They have “kept 
the faith" in the face of diabolical 
persecution. 

Today more than ever the world needs 
Ireland. As an American of Irish de¬ 
scent I ask the people of the United 
States and the world to take cognizance 
of Irish history in the face of world crisis. 

As an American I am proud of my 
country and more devoted to her than to 
Ireland, but I love and cherish Ireland 
for her devotion to the truth and to the 
faith, for her sacrifices to save principle. 
We Americans all need faith, not only 
faith in God but faith in our fellowman. 
We must have hope—hope in the United 
States. We must be a land of religion, 
a land of racial harmony, a land of peo¬ 
ple devoted to family life if we are to 
survive the aggression of godless Russia. 

The United States is the last bulwark 
of the free world. Her destiny is at 
stake. She, too. needs prayer—prayer 
for the will, the leadership, the faith, the 
hope to uphold the principles of the free 
world. 

To speak of Ireland is to call to mind 
the kings of Tara’s Hill, or Brian Boru 
and the Battle of Clontarf. Shall we 
talk of the Book of Kells, the Cells of 
the Monks, and the learning of the 
scholars of old? A prayerful tribute 
could be paid to the memory of Patrick, 
Bridget. Melachy, and many more. All 
this could we do. Or shall we dwell upon 
the sweetness of the land of Ireland, the 
brilliance of her emerald cloak, the stark 
beauty of the isles, the sad splendor of 
the gloaming upon her evening hills, the 
lilt of her gay little rivers and the peace¬ 
ful stillness of her lakes, the rugged 
coasts, and the ever-sounding seas about 
her? Or listen to her poets, her phi¬ 
losophers, her scholars, her men and 
women of wit and charm, her bards and 
her minstrels? Or tell anew the myths 
and the fancies, the tales and the Come- 
All-Yes, the annals of olden times, and 
rhapsodies of the blind walkers of the 
roads? Or glory in the tenacity which 
preserved the faith of our fathers, the 
holiness of martyred priest and nun. or 
saint, and humble laborer? And might 
we not join in spirit with the pilgrims 
wending their way to Mellray and Knock 
and Croagh Patrick? 

What peace of mind to dwell on these 
thoughts, and how compelling is the de¬ 
sire to ponder upon them. Would that I 
had the pen of the Irish writers to give 
them their true and worthiest expres¬ 
sion. My safest course is to tell you that 
I possess these beloved thoughts. They 
are part of my being, as they are part 
of yours. How better our lives, how 
nobler our natures, for cherishing them. 
Thank God we have them. 

Let us not think for a moment that 
our riches are those of memory only. 
The treasury of Ireland has been indeed 
heavily drawn upon for the endowment 
of western civilization. It will never be 
forgotten that when darkness engulfed 
the minds and hearts of men, and the 


lamps of learning were blown out by the 
fierce winds of barbarian invasion and 
shattered by ignorance, the only light, 
besides the beacon of the Holy Faith, 
that the eyes of man could see and fi¬ 
nally take bearings by was the single, 
strong flame which was nourished and 
kept alive on that little green isle set in 
the vastness of the ocean waters. So 
powerful was this flame, and zealous its 
monastic guardians, that no assault 
could cause it to flicker or sink, and it 
burns today in every achievement of the 
western world that is good, and true, and 
beautiful, and it casts its challenging 
brilliance even upon the far-flung 
steppes and tundras of Russia. Its 
warmth is felt in a body politic shudder¬ 
ing in terror of the cold clammy rigor of 
spiritual death. And it will burn for¬ 
ever, because it was fed with the oil of 
truth and kindled with the breath of be¬ 
lief in God. His justice, His wisdom. His 
mercy, and His love. 

We could dwell upon the priceless sub¬ 
stantial contributions that the Irish have 
brought to these shores of our beloved 
America and the part they have played 
in every field of endeavor which has been 
for the development and permanence of 
this great Nation. Irish names come to 
mind from every decade of our history 
and from every quarter of the land—and 
from every bit of hallowed ground, far- 
flung throughout the world, wherein rest 
the bodies of our heroic American dead. 

We are Americans—first, last, and al¬ 
ways, This is our own, our native land. 
Our loyalty to it has never been ques¬ 
tioned. The nation and the world know 
where we stand—and we stand here im¬ 
movable. 

As a Member of Congress, my first 
consideration and my desire is the good 
of my country, above all other things, 
having in mind the dictates of my con¬ 
science and the wishes of my constitu¬ 
ents. As a human being, and preem¬ 
inently as an American, it is also my 
desire that truth and justice shall prevail 
among all men everywhere, that their 
rights and dignity be respected as a di¬ 
vine imperative; that they have the 
greatest freedom possible to establish 
the seeds of good that are within them. 
These desires, I grant you, struggle for 
realization in a most complex and dis¬ 
ordered world society. Morally and 
spiritually I will continue true to them 
to the best of my ability before God. In¬ 
tellectually and practically I recognize 
my limitations in the face of the vast 
array of problems that are thrust before 
me and every other Member of Congress, 
problems complicated by the wishes of 
those who would have us decide in favor 
of this or that side of a question, often on 
the basis of an Intense ex parte interest 
or partisan affinity. The Internal af¬ 
fairs of the Commonwealth of Australia 
are not the proper subject of inquiry by 
our Government in the ordinary course 
of events. If the people of Portugal 
want, or will tolerate a corporative form 
of state, that is their concern. If Eng¬ 
land favors constitutional monarchy, 
that is the Englishman’s free choice. It 
Is no business of ours, in fact or theory, 
to foist our notions of self-rule upon any 
other nation. While we as Americans. 
Americans with a tradition of freedom 


fostered and magnified by our Irish an¬ 
cestors, would like to see all the people of 
Ireland free and united in one nation 
Indivisible, such as our own, we have no 
right to prescribe or direct that economy 
for them. Nor does international law 
warrant our Intruding. But let no one 
attempt to persuade us not to work and 
pray for the unification of Ireland, for 
that is our individual right as free mem¬ 
bers of a free community. In keeping 
with my rights, and because of my per¬ 
sonal view of the matter, I gave evidence 
of my stand on the Irish partition situa¬ 
tion, by standing up in the House of 
Representatives or. March 29. 1950, on a 
divisior vote, and casting my vote in 
favor of the Fogarty amendment, which 
was adopted with 99 for, and 66 against; 
then, on March 31.1950, again on a divi¬ 
sion vote, I was one of the 60 for the 
same amendment—against 220—when it 
was defeated. 

I would like to state that never in the 
history of the world have men and wom¬ 
en of good will so earnestly and so piti¬ 
fully sought for a sound basis of uni¬ 
versal peace. It is a striking fact that 
In an era of awful physical violence and 
threats of worse violence to come, the 
hearts and minds of mankind have 
leaned with anxiety and hope toward so¬ 
lutions in the moral order, the order of 
thought and ideas, as opposed to the law 
of the jungle. 

Certainly, there will be no peace of any 
universality until men advance beyond 
practical moral considerations into the 
spiritual order of adjustment. It is only 
in the spiritual ordering of their affairs 
and their lives that men can come to ac¬ 
knowledge, in humility and fraternity, 
the final sanction of their actions, name¬ 
ly, the will of God. With a widespread 
spiritual awakening, the terrors that be¬ 
set us all now will perish. Then the 
whole world, made free to enter upon an 
era of peace and charity, will do that 
which will put to shame the glories of 
the Renaissance from the other great 
ages of history. 

We know that for the accomplishment 
of His greatest works, God has chosen 
the weak things of the world. In the 
great census of humanity, the Irish have 
been but few; they have been and are nu¬ 
merically weak. But they have, in the 
historical sum. a moral and a spiritual 
grandeur and effectiveness that is far out 
of proportion to their mere numbers. 
The Impression they have made upon 
western civilization is a major mark. In¬ 
deed. they have helped shape the very 
mold of that civilization. It is devoutly 
to be hoped and prayed that their moral 
and spiritual grandeur and effectiveness 
will continue to be felt in the shaping of 
the destiny of mankind. The Irish race 
are a mystical people, and a people of 
prayer; let us pray for a rule of holiness. 

We are a people of action; let us act in 
the defense of our beliefs. We are a loyal 
people; let us never lessen our loyalty 
to the faith of our fathers and to this 
great country which we love so dearly as 
to die for it. Let us do all we can to 
hasten the day when peace once more 
walks the ways of this world and holds 
us all close in a bond of understanding 
and brotherly love. 
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RFC: Relathret, Friends, and 
CantrilMitQrt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or ouio 

IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcrfnesefoxr, March 14, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, relatives, 
friends, contributors, we will lend up to 
our ears. This clumsy paraphrase of the 
classic Shakespearian quotation attrib¬ 
uted to the Honorable Mark Antony, 
himself no mean politician of the first 
century B. C., mu^t have been the motto 
of the RFC in its dealings on private loan 
applications. Whatever may be the 
validity of the RFC as a lending agency 
in connection with such projects as pub¬ 
lic utility operation by local governments, 
the fact is that in its operations as a 
lender to private corporations and indi¬ 
viduals, the RFC has become a stench in 
the public nostrils. 

Something more is required of a pub¬ 
lic agency than the ^‘morals of the mar¬ 
ket place.” To argue that a loan is 
“proper” because it violates no law. when 
the fact is that such a loan has been 
influenced by personal considerations, 
such as family relationships, free hotel 
accommodations, mink coats, and maybe 
other things as well, is to mock at the 
law and its spirit. 

The private lending facilities of RFC 
ought to be closed down at once. Anyone 
who wants a loan today for private ven¬ 
tures can obtain a loan through banks 
or insurance companies, if the proposal 
is worth a bean. If it is not, he should 
not be getting it from Uncle Sam either. 


Questioaf and Answers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on top of 
the RFC business and the Mississippi 
job-buying charges directed against the 
Administration, comes another bit of 
shenanigans to look into. 

Just bow did it happen that a chap 
out in Salt Lake City named Walter 
V. Pace, a meat-market owner, manage 
to drop into South Carolina last Novem¬ 
ber to pick up options on land which he 
shortly sold to our Government for 
hydrogen-bomb plant development at a 
near profit of $76,000? Mr. Pace says 
that it just “happened.” The Governor 
of South Carolina says that he would 
regard it as somewhat ^unusual” if a 
man in South Carolina got an option on 
some land in Utah the day before an 
announcement that an atomic-bomb 
plant would be built. 

Big question is: Edd anybody to Wash¬ 
ington or anywhere else connected with 


the atomic-bomb project tip Mr. Pace 
or some associate ofl to the pending an¬ 
nouncement. and if so, who did and who 
profited? So far, nobody has done much 
talking. But you cannot stop us from 
thinking. 


Whose Government Is This? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6. 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Government in Wsushington 
is supposed to be your Government. Is 
It doing what you want it to do? 

Your Government, as Lincoln put It, 
is supposed to be “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

Yet, without any action by you—the 
people—or by your Representatives in 
the Congress, your Government is at war 
in Korea. Your Government is making 
pi*eparations for war to Europe and else¬ 
where. 

You are told that the military cam¬ 
paign in Korea is a police action b. 
the United Nations. But you know it is 
war. You know that your sons, hus¬ 
bands, fathers—American boys—are 
fighting and dying in the frozen jungles 
of a foreign country halfway around 
the world. This is world war HI. This 
world war ma> destroy your Govern¬ 
ment. It certainly will give you a dicta¬ 
torship while it lasts and, when over, a 
depression the like of which this coun¬ 
try has never experienced. 

You are told that your Government’s 
participation is necessary; that we must 
fight the world-wide menace of commu¬ 
nism. But your Government is not fight¬ 
ing communism. The United Nations is 
not fighting communism. 

General MacArthur, who Is leading 
your sons in battle, is being prevented by 
the United Nations, and by your State 
Department, from fighting communism. 

General MacArthur is not permitted 
to attack the Communist enemy wher¬ 
ever he may be. He may not employ 
intelligence or aerial reconnaissance to 
protect his soldiers unless the Commu¬ 
nist enemy is actually upon him. He is 
forbidden to bomb Comtounist supply 
lines until it is too late. He may not em¬ 
ploy an offensive against the Communist 
enemy on the enemy’s territory. He Is 
forbidden to organize for guerrilla war¬ 
fare to the Communist enemy’s rear. 

Youi’ Government Is sending your boys 
to their fate blindfolded, and with one 
arm tied behind their backs. To all In¬ 
tents and purposes, in one way the 
United Nations is actually protecting the 
Communist enemy, and your State De¬ 
partment Is backing the United Nations. 

Your Seventh Fleet is protecting the 
Communists from attack by the Chinese 
anti-Communists, and it is keeping the 
ports of Red China open to receive mate¬ 
riel of war with which the Communists 
are killing your boys. 


Your Government Is spending your 
money to make war materiel available to 
its so-called friends and allies in the 
United Nations, who, in turn, are selling 
it to tne Communists—in effect, trading 
with the enemy—^your enemy. Trading 
with the enemy, under the laws and Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, is treason. 
We should not permit treason. 

It is an outrage to pretend to fight 
communism in the Par East, or to pre¬ 
pare to fight communism in Europe, 
when our internal Communist problem 
is ignored. The place to start fighting 
communism is in Washington, where, 
during the past two administrations, 
Communists have been cultivated and 
coddled and where, even now. they are 
still being defended and protected. Ac¬ 
tions speak louder than words. 

The Government in Washington is 
supposed to be your Government. But, 
unless you assert yourself; unless you 
make your will known by writing the 
President, the Secretary of State, your 
Senators and Representatives in Con¬ 
gress who favor spending, sending troops 
to Europe, and unless you nominate and 
elect fearless, forthright men to run 
your Government, you will continue to 
be misrepresented: your Government 
may perish from the earth. 

State-wide spring elections in Michi¬ 
gan are on Monday. April 2. 


AaierkaE Peace Poll 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OF CAUFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on two 
occasions. February 12, 1951, and Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1951,1 called the attention of the 
House to the current Communist 
phony peace offensive, under the guise 
of which, Communist propaganda is be¬ 
ing spread throughout the Nation. The 
American press, as usual, is doing a fine 
public service by publicizing the fact that 
these Communist groups are not really 
Interested in peace, but are, rather, in¬ 
terested in seeing the United States weak 
and Russia strong. For the benefit of the 
Members, I am including in the Record 
at this point, an excellent article by Mr. 
Ernest Brashear. The article appeared 
in the Los Angeles Daily News on March 
9, 1951. The article follows; 

(By Ernest Brashear) 

The comrades are at it again. 

Last time it was the Stockholm peace pe¬ 
tition that made a phony plea for peace in 
the same paragraph that said America would 
be a war criminal if it dropped an atom 
bomb on Russia, even if Russia was the ag¬ 
gressor. 

Now it’s America’s Peace Poll, which fol¬ 
lows the same line—the Moscow line. 

We all want peace, and when somebody 
walks up to us with a slip of paper and says, 
“Do you want to sign for peace?” you’ll prob¬ 
ably say “yes,” and put down your name. 

Then you'll turn in the ballot and go about 
your business feeling you’ve done a pretty 
good deed. 
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Don’t feel too good brother. Tou will 
have Just signed up in the big new phony 
peace drive sponsoreC by some of the Nation’s 
top Communists and Commle-llners. 

What’s behind all this? Why do Ameri¬ 
can Communists, agents In hiding of a hos¬ 
tile nation with the greatest army and air 
force In the world, circulate peace petitions? 

The answer is easy. 

They do It to gain time. They do It to 
slow our defense effort by representing Rus¬ 
sia as a power that never, but never, would 
go to war unless attacked. 

Only America, they lie, could be the ag¬ 
gressor, so Americans must sign peace pe¬ 
titions to show our Government that John 
Doe does not support the administration’s 
war-mongerinj, imperialist designs on Rus¬ 
sia. 

If they can persuade enough people to be¬ 
lieve this, our defense program will stall in 
Us tracks. 

But do you think for a minute the U. S. S. R. 
will stop building planes and submarines and 
tanks once we stop? Don’t kid yourself. 

It’s all part of a carefully drawn national 
scheme known as the American Peace Cru¬ 
sade, with headquarters in New York. 

The big Idea Is for 3.000 or so crusaders to 
descend on Washington next March 15. with 
thousands of votes for peace In the so-called 
peace poll. 

Locally, the campaign kick-off comes to¬ 
night at a dinner meeting of the Labor Con¬ 
ference for Peace at the Park View Manor, 
2200 West Seventh Street. 

Principal speaker will be Judith Boudon, 
who will relate some of her experiences as a 
delegate to the Stalinist-controlled Warsaw 
peace congress. 

Her report will be followed by entertain¬ 
ment and dancing. 

The serious business will consist of hand¬ 
ing out samples of the phony peace ballot 
and opening a drive for members at $1 a 
head. 

Beginning tomorrow, the Commies and 
their supporters will get busy talking peo¬ 
ple into X-lng the ballots In a campaign 
blueprinted In the New York headquarters. 

Here are some of the steps listed in the 
national memorandum of marching orders; 

“As far as possible, see that all possible 
groupings are represented—women, labor, 
youth, Negro, clergy, academic circles, na¬ 
tionalities—officially or unofficially. 

“Select the busiest corner In town—or the 
two or three busiest corners—for the public 
launching of the poll. 

“Try to get a combination of World War II 
vets and mothers or sisters of boys now In 
the Armed Forces to man these posts. 

"Approach the ministers and rabbis In your 
area. 

"Get the people to write letters to the 
editor. 

"Ask each group to consider Immediately 
how the poll issue can be merged with the 
key concerns of the group—the 18-year-old 
draft and universal military training for 
youth groups; the wage freeze and rising 
prices for trade-unions; the Lieutenant Gil¬ 
bert case. Army discrimination for anti¬ 
discrimination groups. 

"Within a few days we hope to have avail¬ 
able attractive leaflets which most certainly 
should be used with the distribution of the 
polling sheet, 

"The leaflets will be designed for distribu¬ 
tion to specialized groups, to begin with, 
labor. Negro, youth.” 

That blueprint, mailed from New York 
headquarters February 2, provides a neat les¬ 
son in Communist techniques for building 
up support of the Commie line by tying in 
with groups who have a legitimate objective. 

The original plan called for the big cru¬ 
sade to take place March 1. Several develop¬ 
ments, among them strong opposition to the 
move by AFL and CIO union leaders, caused 
deferment of the march on the Capitol until 
March 15. 


Why Americani Don*! Vote—^Amerkant 
Will Vote, Ittc/f Successful Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 27, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
It will be useful for veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions, fraternal organizations, civic or¬ 
ganizations, States and municipalities, 
and voluntary groups to study the activi¬ 
ties of Americans Will Vote, a group of 
public-spirited Americans who got to¬ 
gether for the purpose of getting out the 
vote and did a remarkable job in a com¬ 
paratively short time. The November 
1950 election brought out a million more 
voters in Illinois than in any one presi¬ 
dential year, and it is estimated that as 
much as 80 percent of the responsibility 
for this increase is attributable to the 
efforts of Americans Will Vote, Inc. 
This organization won a special award 
in the 1950 Nation-wide get-out-the-vote 
competition, sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation. Appended is their 
report of November 24, 1950, which de¬ 
tailed the activities which won for them 
this award: 

The Jos. W Hicks Organization, 

Chicago, III., Nove.nber 24. 1950. 
Voting Awards Committee, 

American Heritage Foundation. 

^ew York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: On behalf of Americans Will 
Vote. Inc., a nonpartisan, nonprofit, and non- 
poUtlcal organization, I am submitting this 
report in my capacity as public-relations 
counsel to the organization, as an applica¬ 
tion for one of the awards to be made In 
19ro by the American Heritage Foundation 
on the theme Voting Is Everybody’s Job. 

ORIGIN of AMERICANS WILL VOTE 

Early in September a group of Chicago 
businessmen at luncheon were discussing a 
national magazine article. In which It was 
pointed out that only about 61 percent of 
America’s qualified voters took the trouble 
to go to the polls In 1948’.s national election. 
Unanimous In their opinion that such apathy 
was distressing, they decided to attempt cor¬ 
rective action by forming an organization 
Incorporated under the name "Americans 
Will Vote.” The name of the organization 
was suggested by Mr. Charles T. Scott, owner 
of the Scott Steel Co. and prominent Chi¬ 
cago businessman. The article of Incorpora¬ 
tion was signed by Mr. Scott; Henry F. 
Woulfe, vice president of a leading Chicago 
printing and engraving Arm; and Col. Max 
D. Emmanuel, a retired Army officer. 

At the first organization meeting Elmer 
P. Layden, former Notre Dame football player 
and coach and now associated with the Gen¬ 
eral American Transportation Corp., was 
elected president. Henry P. Woulfe, former 
president of Pepsodent Corp. and now vice 
president of Manz Corp.. was elected vice 
president. Frederick W. Turner, Jr., promi¬ 
nent Chicago lawyer, was elected secretary, 
and John C. Wright, president of the La Salle 
National Bank, was elected treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors are: 
John C. Bowers, Chicago real-estate broker; 
Harold 8. Russell, president of Railroad & 
Ir.dustrlal Products Co.; Otto Schnering, 
president of Curtiss Candy Co,; Charles T. 
Scott, owner, Scott Steel Co.; and Henry P. 
Woulfe, vice president of Manz Corp. 


Each of the foregoing officers and directors 
were chosen not only because of their promi¬ 
nence In civic life and their successful busi¬ 
ness careers, but with consideration of the 
fact that none of them had ever been prom¬ 
inently identified with any partisan political 
campaign. 

The article of incorporation stated: 

“The corporation Is organized exclusively 
for educational purposes, particularly educa¬ 
tion of Americans to exercise their right and 
responsibility to vote In all elections and on 
all questions submitted to vote; no part of 
Its income or property shall Inure to the 
private benefit of its directors or officers or 
any Individual or association of individuals 
or corporation; the corporation will not at¬ 
tempt In any manner to influence legislation 
through propaganda or any other effort, or 
take a partisan position on any Issue, or 
assist anv candidate for any office or provide 
aid to any political party. 

"In carrying out Its purpose, the corpora¬ 
tion may use all means appropriate to the 
accomplishment of such purpose. Including 
aiding such education activity by any other 
individual or organization In the United 
States, provided thrl such activity must con¬ 
form to the purpose and limitations of the 
article of incorporation of this corporation.’’ 

It was agreed that the success or failure 
of the objectives of Americans Will Vote 
could be determined by any unguarded com¬ 
ment that any officer or director might make 
which could be construed by any person 
as being prejudiced toward the Interest or 
promotion of any political candidate or any 
partisan is.sue. Each and every person as¬ 
sociated with the project therefore dedicated 
himself to the complete objective of en¬ 
couraging Americans to vote without any 
degree of partisanship reflected in any man¬ 
ner. At the outset, Inasmuch as the organ¬ 
ization was Incorporated in the State of Illi¬ 
nois It was decided that its activities pre¬ 
liminary to the recent election campaign 
would be devoted to the confines of this 
State, However, the organization promotion 
became so widely known that cooperation 
was volunteered from many other States, and 
to that end, a sub.stantial amount of the 
organization material was supplied and dis¬ 
tributed 111 other States by members of the 
clergy, veterans’ groups, Bny Scouts, and 
other organlzatioiLS and IndividualB. 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The services of the Jos. W. Hicks Organ¬ 
ization, public relations consulting firm, were 
obtained to plan and direct the organiza¬ 
tion’s program. 

Approach to the clergy: Letters were writ¬ 
ten to all of the members of the clergy In 
the State of Illinois, asking them to ring 
their church bells or play their chimes on 
election day, offering them material for dis¬ 
tribution to their congregations and seeking 
their cooperation in preaching Americanism 
and teaching Americans to vote. In their ser¬ 
mons. Attached is a copy of the letter sent 
to the clergy, together with copy of a check 
sheet supplied for their convenience in or¬ 
dering material. 'The number of clergymen 
thus contacted totaled 2,840. 

Approach to women’s clubs: Letters with 
an appropriate check sheet enclosed for their 
convenience in ordering material for dis¬ 
tribution were sent to some 400 women's 
clubs In the State. 

Approach to civic clubs, chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc.: Attached Is a copy of a letter 
written to some 980 various civic clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and other commu¬ 
nity organizations, with an appropriate 
check sheet for ordering material for dis¬ 
tribution, outlining the purposes of AmerU 
cans Will Vote and seeking their coopera¬ 
tion on a State-wide basis. 

Approach to Boy Scout troops: Copy of a 
letter written to approximately 600 Boy 
Scout troops in the Sr ate of Illinois la at¬ 
tached, together with check sheet. 
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Approach to Tetermna’ groupc: A letter 
with appropriate check sheet was sent to 
approximately 760 American Letflon posts, 
copy of which Is attached. The pamphlet 
containing the statements of Commander 
George Craig and the resolution passed by 
the American Legion in its convention in 
Los Angeles was. of course, of considerable 
Interest to the veterans' groups. 

Approach to election commissioners: At¬ 
tached you will find copy of a letter gotten 
out to the 98 county election commissioners 
in the State of Illinois in which we advise 
them of the many letters and phone calls 
received from persons about the inadequacy 
of voting facilities In certain areas In pre¬ 
vious elections, and urging their cooperation 
in providing adequate facilities in order 
that voters could exercise their franchise 
at the polling places without loss of time. 

Approach to radio stations: We prepared 
and had transcribed 11 announcements 
ranging in time from 30 seconds to 2 Vi 
mltiutes, and distributed the transcriptions 
as well as copies of the written scripts to 
80 radio stations in the State of Illinois. 
Copy of our original letter and check sheet 
for give-away material are attached. 

Approach to news editors and commenta¬ 
tors: A special plea was made to news edi¬ 
tors and commentators in all Illinois radio 
stations, a total of 114 persons receiving 
copy of our letter of October 4. which is 
attached, reminding their listeners of being 
properly registered for the November 7 elec¬ 
tion, and urging them to make sure they 
go to the polls and vote. 

Approach to stars of stage, screen, and 
radio: Attached you will find copy of a 
letter given out to a total of 265 stars of 
stage, screen, and radio. In which we out¬ 
lined the purposes of Americans Will Vote 
and asked their cooperation in mentioning 
Americans Will Vote to their audiences 
prior to election day. 

Approach to oil companies? We are en¬ 
closing copy of individually typed letter to 
executives of 16 oil companies In the United 
States, outlining the purposes of Amerlcaiis 
Will Vote and asking their cooperation in 
the distribution of material designed to 
urge Americans to vote. 

Approach to companies to use postage- 
meter slugs: A postage-meter slug was de¬ 
signed and furnished, without charge, to 
prominent business firms In the city to use 
on their mail prior to election day. A list 
of the firms using the 36 postage-meter 
slugs Is given a little later in this report. 

mVBLOPMKMT OF MATCRXAL 

Publicity: Three picture stories were syn¬ 
dicated to 2.000 daily and weekly newspapers 
In the State of Illinois and cities In other 
adjoining States within a radius of 300 miles 
of Chicago. Copies of the syndications are 
attached, which cover: (1) Picture of Elmer 
Layden, pointing to emblem of Americans 
Will Vote and outlining the purposes and 
objectives of the organization; (2) National 
Commander George Craig, of American 
Legion, and Frank Moran, president of the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce pledge 
their support to Elmer Layden as president 
of Americans Will 'ote; (3) at rally held 
In Springfield, Ill., Avlncre Tolgo. down-Stato 
executive director of Americans Will Vote 
Joins hands with Peter F. Roesiter, Sangamon 
County’s Democratic Chairman, and Con¬ 
rad Noll, Jr., Sangamon County's Repub¬ 
lican chairman. 

Beginning with the announcement of the 
organization of Americans Will Vote on 
September 19, 13 major news releases have 
been develop^ and released to the press. 
The distribution of all of these releases with 
the exception of release of October 3 which 
carried an additional mailing to the city 
editors of all dailies and weeklies In the 
United States totaling 12.280, and the sev¬ 
eral releases concerning the rallies which 


were distributed limited to the local area 


involved, were distributed as follows: 

City editors. Illinois dally newspapers.. 87 

Ullnois weeklies......_ 586 

Chicago suburban newspapers......... 96 

Chicago neighborhood newspapers__ 92 

News directors, Illinois radio stations... 100 

Chicago radio commentators_ 14 

Chicago television stations............. 6 

Wall Street Journal_ 1 

Chicago Journal of Commerce_ 1 

Americana Will Vote officers and direc¬ 
tors.._ 13 

Total..._ 993 


Copies of these releases are attached, but 
briefly are as follows: 

September 19: Announcement story of or¬ 
ganization of Americans Will Vote. 

October 8: Statement of George Craig, 
national commander of the American Legion, 
urging Americans to vote. 

October 4: Elmer Layden urges election 
commissioners to provide adequate facilities 
at the polls. 

October 12: Announcement of formation 
of down-state committee, and plans for 
down-state rally in Springfield. 

October 12: Announcement of American 
Legion passing resolution of commendation. 
Text of the resolution was included in give¬ 
away pamphlet. 

October 13: Details of down-state rally 
planned for Springfield on October 19. 

October 10: Announcement of preelection 
rally In Chicago. October 31. 

October 20: Re^iort of success of down- 
State rally held at S|:»?ingfleld. m. 

October 26: Announcement of Irv Kiipel- 
net. well-known newspaper columnist and 
television star to act as emcee of rally held 
In Chicago. 

October 26: Announcement of final plans 
for rally In Chicago, with speakers George 
Craig, past commander of the American 
Legion, and Frank Moran, president of Chi¬ 
cago Junior Chamber of Commerce, with 
Irv Kupclnet as master of ceremonies. 

October 30: Special memo to the press, 
radio, and television: Announcement of the 
rally October 31. 

October 31: Pollow-up lews release out¬ 
lining outstanding comments in addresses 
made by George Craig and Frank Moran at 
the rally. 

Description of material: Following if a 
listing of the various pieces of material de¬ 
veloped. and the sources through which it 
was distributed prior to election day. 

(a) Leaflet Election Day Is November 7: 
More thiJi 4,000,000 of the 5,000.000 copies 
of this leaflet produced, were distributed by 
Curtiss Candy Co., through the Inspiration 
of Its president. Otto Schnerlng, by their 
candy salesmen os they made their calls 
throughout the United States. 

Members of the clergy were responsible 
for the distribution of approximately 300,- 
000 leaflets; American Legion posts approxi¬ 
mately 100,000; civic clubs 52.000; Boy 
Scouts 36,500. Included in the miscella¬ 
neous distribution total of approximately 
685,000 were such firms and Individuals as 
36,000 for Quaker Oats Co.. 17,000 for the 
La Salle National Bank. 8,000 for the First 
National Bank of Harvey. 4,000 to Alden's 
Mail Order, 2,000 to National Confectioners’ 
Association, 9,000 for First National Bank Sc 
Trust Co., Evanston, 9,000 for State Bank & 
Trust Co., Evanston, 8,000 for Steele-Wedeles 
Co., 4,600 for Elgin National Watch Co., 
6,000 for International Harvester Co., etc. 

In addition, cuts wer-' supplied to Peoples 
Gas Light A Coke Co. who wished to pay for. 
themselves, and distribute 500,000 copies of 
the leaflet. 

(b) Automobile and v.'indow sticker: Over 
400.000 of these stickers were produced and 
distributed through orders received on the 
check-sheets from civic clubs, American Le¬ 


gion posts, clergy, radio stations. Boy Scouts, 
and various individuals and companies' tele¬ 
phone calls and letters. Here also the Cur¬ 
tiss Candy Co. salesmen distributed approx¬ 
imately 250,000. 

(c) Correspondent sticker; 60,000 of these 
small stickers were distributed and used by 
various companies and individuals on cor¬ 
respondence and envelopes. 

(d) Contribution cords: 11,000 of two 
types of cards, one for individuals and the 
other for corporations, were produced and 
distributed In the various channels solicited 
by our check-sheets and letters to the groups 
outlined In otu* program. 

(e) Leaflet, You Can Get 111,111 to the 
Polls: Over 200,000 copies of this leaflet 
were iroduced and distributed. This partic¬ 
ular leaflet proved very popular and more 
copies of it could have been used If time prior 
to election day would have permitted. 

(f) Leaflet, George Craig, Legion Head, 
Lists Reasons: Close to 40,000 of these leaflets 
were produced and distributed. 

(g) Leaflet, Endorsed by American Legion 
Resolution: About 150,000 copies of this ieal- 
let were processed and distributed as quickly 
as we were advised the American Legion had 
I>assed the resolution at the Los Angeles 
convention. The leaflet gives the verbatim 
wording of the resolution. 

(h) Lapel button: Of the 722,600 lapel but¬ 
tons processed, close to 600,000 were dis¬ 
tributed through the various channels rep¬ 
resented by the check sheets and telephone 
calls. 

(I) Postage meter slugs: As quickly as the 
postage meter slugs could be made up, they 
were put to use by the following firms, 20 
firms In all. using a total of 38 postage meter 
slugs on their outgoing mall until election 
day: United Air Lines, the Borden Co., Na¬ 
tional Standard Parts Association, Auto Parts 
& Gear Co., need Candy Co., Quaker Oats 
Co.. Rock Island Lines, M. B. Austin Co., 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., International 
Harvester Co,. La Balle National Bank. Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Stevens Candy Co.. James 
E. Bennett Co., General American Transpor¬ 
tation Co., Steven Candy Kitchens, Inc., In¬ 
land Steel Co., Alden’s, Inc., the Quaker Oats 
Co., Capper Sc Capper, and the Jos. W. Hicks 
Organization. 

We feel that the distribution of the ma¬ 
terial, together with the great number of Im¬ 
prints of the Liberty Boll symbol distributed 
through the use of the postage meter slugs, 
represents a circulation of approximately 
26.000,000. 

(J) Door-knob hanger; 250,000 door-knob 
hangers were processed and distributed prior 
to electlton day, a large percentage of this 
figure being accounted for In the door-to- 
door work done by the Boy Scout troops and 
the Sunday School chl’dren of the various 
churches responding to our letter. 

SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

Three mass meetings or rallys were held 
prior to election day, one at Springfield, 
Ill., another at Bloomington, Ill., and the 
third one in Chicago at the La Salle Hotel. 
The meetings at Springfield and Blooming¬ 
ton both Included remarks by the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican chairmen of the coun¬ 
ty, and representatives of various religious 
and civic local groups. In the case of the 
down-State rally at Springfield, the main ad¬ 
dress was given by the Honorable George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois, his subject being To Vote or Not To 
Vote. 

As previously mentioned, the Chicago 
meeting featured addresses by George Craig, 
past national commander of the American 
Legion, and Frank Moran, president of the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
Irv Kupclnet, well-known newspaper col¬ 
umnist and television star, was master of 
ceremonies. 

Personal appearances: On October 9 Elmer 
Layden was interviewed on the Don McNeil 
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Breakfast Club, well known radio program 
on a coast-to-coast network, at which time 
he outlined the purposes and objectives of 
Americans Will Vote. 

On October 20 Mr. Lay den assisted the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
painting the first in a series of *‘get out the 
vote" signs on the sidewalk at the corner 
of State and Madison Streets. Representa¬ 
tives of all Chicago newspapers and WGN- 
TV news reel were present, the ceremonies 
being televised the next night by WON. 

On October 21 Mr. Layden was interviewed 
by Dennis James after the television broad¬ 
cast of the Notre Dame-Mlchlgan State loot- 
ball game, sponsored by Old Gold over the 
DuMont network. At this time also, Mr. 
Layden outlined the purposes and objec¬ 
tives of Americans Will Vote and urged all 
listeners to exercise their privilege at the 
polls on November 7. 

On October 24 Mr. Layden was interviewed 
by Bill Evans over the latter’s television 
show on WBKB, at which time approximately 
12 minutes were devoted to the interview. 

On October 24 Mr. Layden was interviewed 
by Austin Kipllnger during his newscast over 
WGN-TV at 6:16. Here again Mr. Layden 
emphasized to the listeners the distressing 
apathy that has existed by voters in the last 
previous national election and urged them 
not to repeat such a disgraceful performance. 

Airplane trailer; As a way of adding em¬ 
phasis to the message of Americans Will 
Vote to a great number of persons at one 
time, we arranged for an airplane to circle 
over Dyche Stadium in Evanston on the 
Saturday before election day during the time 
of the football game, and again on Sunday 
before election day over Comlskey Park dur¬ 
ing a professional football game, carrying a 
streamer with the wording "Americans will 
vote on November 7." 

Special telegram: As an additional means 
of bringing the message of Americans Will 
Vote to as many persons as possible just prior 
to election day, a telegram was sent signed 
by Mr. Layden to 42 prominent newspaper 
columnists; press services; news editors of 
all radio networks In Chicago, New York, and 
Hollywood: the city editors of all newspapers 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco; and out¬ 
standing radio performers, such as Jack 
Benny, Edgar Bergen, Eddie Cantor, and in¬ 
cluding radio commentators Walter Wlnchell, 

Jim Hurlbut, Clifton Utley, etc. Copy of 
this telegram and list of recipients is at¬ 
tached. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Americans Will Vote cooperated with the 
junior chamber of commerce in supplying 
them with material and speakers for their 
programs. Americans Will Vote cooperated 
with the American Legion in distributing the 
resolution passed by the American Legion 
at their convention in Los Angeles. Amer¬ 
icans Will Vote also cooperated with the Illi¬ 
nois Federation of Retail Associations’ get- 
out-the-vote program, headed by Mr. J. T. 
Meek, by making known to members of the 
association the availability of Americans 
Will Vote material, and the fact that this 
campaign was being conducted on a pub¬ 
licity promotion level, whereas the other 
campaign was conducted on a paid'adver¬ 
tising-space level and the sale of promotional 
material. It was pointed out that in the 
case of our campaign nothing was to be sold, 
every piece of material was given away with¬ 
out any charge whatsoever. 

METHOD OF FINANCING OF AMERICANS WILL 
VOTE CAMPAIGN 

The entire financial proceeds for the 
Americans Will Vote campaign were obtained 
through individual and business firm sub¬ 
scriptions. Contributions ranged in size 
from $1 to $1,000. 

There is attached, a clipping from the 
Chicago Tribune of November 9, indicating 
the election returns as they had been re- 
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ported at that time. However, as of this 
date the official returns for the State of 
Illinois have not been recorded. 

CONTINUING PROGRAM 

The Americans Will Vote activity we de¬ 
scribe in effect constituted about a 7-week 
campaign; in fact, the announcement and 
press conference concerning the organization 
was exactly 7 weeks prior to election day. All 
of the material described herein, of which 
copies are attached, was prepared, produced 
and released within that space of time. 

Much credit has been given Americans 
Will Vote in news and editorial comment in 
the newspapers, and by commentators over 
radio and television, for the organization’s 
part in helping to bring out the vote on 
election day. We do not believe that any 
single organization designed to help increase 
the vote can or should attempt specific credit 
for its efforts—however, we do believe that 
this organization, operating as It did and 
with the cooperation of all of the agencies 
Involved, can rightly share with others the 
results that were so definitely indicated on 
election day. 

The greatest evidence of the success of the 
campaign is that Interest which has been 
generated wherein many persons and organi¬ 
zations which cooperated have indicated a 
desire that the activities be continued. For 
instance, we have letters from scout masters 
asking us to send them material now which 
they may plan to distribute and Instruct 
their troops in distributing on the occasion 
of the spring elections. Practically all of 
the business organizations which used post¬ 
age meter slugs have indicated that they will 
hold these slugs with the intention of using 
them in advance of future elections. An 
inventory of the material that is left over 
would indicate there is just about enough to 
use in promoting the future activities of the 
organization, and the requests for informa¬ 
tion and material from States across the 
country from Maine to Oregon will Indicate 
that Americans Will Vote has outgrown its 
original state of incorporation and In its next 
step will be a Nation-wide undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours. 

President. 


Where the Money Goes; Some of It 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of January, our draft quota 
was 80,000. During the same month, 
military agencies hired 58.388 civilians. 
For every four men Inducted, three 
others were hired to do civilian jobs con¬ 
nected with military service. Our total 
civilian personnel working for the Fed¬ 
eral Government reached 2,245,275 when 
January ended. Sixteen new agencies 
have been set up in the last 6 months to 
deal with the national emergency, with 
an increase in the number of men and 
women working for Uncle Sam amount¬ 
ing to 219,000 since July 1, 1950. 

This record of mushrooming depart¬ 
ments and new divisions within depart¬ 
ments helps us to understand what goes 
on with the taxpayer's hard-earned dol¬ 
lar. In the House of Representatives it 
was declared that our military author!- 
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ties are purchasing supplies sufficient to 
meet the needs of a 10.000.000-man 
army. Such spending as the buying of 
Navy desks for $198 each and wooden 
office chairs at $78 apiece are part of 
this fantastic orgy of public spending. 

It will not end until this administra¬ 
tion is removed from control in Congre.ss 
and the White House. Bear that in 
mind every time you write a check to 
the collector of internal revenue. 


Defense Against Communist Aggression 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Record, for the in¬ 
formation of Senators, a brief resolution 
adopted at its founding conference by 
the Council Against Communist Aggres¬ 
sion with offices at 1500 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 21. Pa., together 
with an article by Prof. Karl A. Wittfogel 
entitled “A New Policy for Asia.” printed 
in the New Leader for February 19. 1951. 

The council is a militant anti-Com- 
munist group, concentrating particularly 
on foreign policy in reference to the Far 
East. It is hv'aded by a provisional 
executive group, including Marx Lewis, 
of the Hatters union; Bishop Welch, of 
the Methodist Church; Sal B. Hoffman, 
president of the Upholsterers union; 
Christopher Emmet, of Common Cause; 
and Arthur G. McDowell, as executive 
secretary. 

While I am not necessarily in full 
agreement with all parts of the council’s 
resolution, I am glad at its request to 
make the data available for the informa¬ 
tion of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

Resolution 

Our security depends on a global system 
of collective security and calls for defense 
against Communist aggression in both Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. 

Therefore, we urge— 

1. That the United States sponsor a reso¬ 
lution in the United Nations condemning 
the government of the U. S. S. R. as the in¬ 
stigator of and accomplice in the aggres¬ 
sions against the Republic of Korea and the 
United Nations based on evidence presented 
to the United Nations by Ambassador Aus¬ 
tin. 

2. That the United States sponsor a reso¬ 
lution calling on the United Nations to 
Impose sanctions, including a blockade, 
against Communist China so as to effectively 
prevent the direct or Indirect shipment of 
strategic materials to the aggressors attack¬ 
ing the United Nations forces in Korea. 

3. That the United States should offer 
the National Government of China for the 
revitalized army on Formosa adequate arms 
and equipment under the supervision of top 
military personnel of the United States m 
I n Greece and Turkey so that it can help 
the people of China to free themselves from 
the Communist yoke and develop political 
and economic democracy. 
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4. That the United States eponsor a reso¬ 
lution in the United Nations serving notice 
upon the U. 6. S. R. that If It directly or 
through Its aatolUtes commits aggression 
upon any state whether or not It Is a mem¬ 
ber of the North Atlantic Pact that the full 
force of all the memben of the United Na¬ 
tions will be directed against It. 

(Adopted February 10, 1061, at the found¬ 
ing oonferetlce of the Council Against Com¬ 
munist Aggression, 1600 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A Kww PoucT worn AMU 

(By Karl A. Wlttfogel) 

[Prom the New Leader of February 10, 1951J 

Recent far-eastern developments have dis¬ 
appointed all those who expected the Chi¬ 
nese Communists to settle down peacefully 
after the full establishment of their regime 
and not get too deeply Involved In Soviet 
world strategy. Today, It Is clear to even 
the most well-disposed observer that the 
problem of the Chinese Communists is 
nothing but the problem of the Chinese sec¬ 
tor of a huge Communist axis which stretches 
from Canton to the Elbe and which expands 
wherever opportunity permits. But many 
who accept this fact are reluctant to accept 
Its consequences. Under new disguises, old 
Illusions again rear their heads, obscuring 
once more the real Issues In our China policy. 

In the global array of Communist and 
non-Communist forces, the highly indus¬ 
trialised countries of Western Europe mani¬ 
festly constitute the most precious stake. 
The present American efforts to prevent a 
Soviet victory In this sone are therefore 
eminently Justified. But the Commtmlst 
victory In China has heightened rather than 
lessened the importance of an active Ameri¬ 
can policy in cost Asia. The spread of Com¬ 
munist power to Formosa, Japan, and the 
Philippines would seriously Imperil our Pa¬ 
cific defenses; and the fall of southeast and 
south Asia would catastrophically affect the 
situation in the Middle and Near Bast. 

In view of this danger, which is bloodily 
underlined by the Korean war, it becomes 
difficult to plead for a gentle American policy 
toward Communist China on the ground of 
an expected Tltoist development. Instead, 
we Increasingly hear references to the In¬ 
tense nationalism of our potential friends, 
the Chinese Intellectuals, whose favor we 
may gain by yielding Formosa and by recog¬ 
nising the Peking regime. Besides being In¬ 
consistent. this argument completely mis¬ 
understands the character of a Communist 
state. In China or anjrwhere else. Where 
public opinion Is dlctatorlally controlled, 
Nationalist sentiment can be so manipu¬ 
lated that the real issues may be reduced to 
Inslgnillcance (cf. the impact of the Soviet 
Union on Manchuria) and insignificant Is¬ 
sues blown up fantastically (cf. the propa¬ 
ganda against American imperialism In 
China today). 

There certainly are In China national as 
well as other undercurrents that defy Com¬ 
munist manipulation; but however Impor¬ 
tant these undercurrents may become in an 
open crisis, at the moment they are woefully 
ineffective if compared with the strength of 
government-promoted ideas. Any American 
policy which disregards easentlal political 
(and strategic) considerations In order to ap¬ 
peal to the controlled nationalism of the 
Chinese Intelligentsia will be the victim of 
an unrealistic concept of Communist power. 

The only effective nationalism in Commu¬ 
nist China today is the nationalism of its 
ruling party. No doubt, the Peking Politburo 
is fully aware that In Slnklang. inner Mon¬ 
golia. rianchuria, and perhaps now also in 
Korea, Moscow’s and Peking’s aspirations 
clash. But some of these areas have already 
fallen under Soviet influence; and Man¬ 
churia Is too close to Russian territory and 
military might to lead to open conflict. 
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Such a conflict seems unlikely also for 
other and even more weighty reasons. The 
conference of the trade-unions of the coun¬ 
tries of Asia and Australasia, held in 1949 in 
Peking with strong Soviet approval, placed 
the Chinese Communists In an outstanding 
position as the models and supporters of the 
many hoped-for Aslan revolutions. The 
prospect that Mao and his lieutenants may 
rule as satrape over the majority of the 
agrarian countries of Asia opens up enormous 
vletas. not only for the Communist leaders 
themkelves. but also for their subjects. *nil8 
perspective which, with Its imperialistic pos¬ 
sibilities. surpasses all traditional Chinese 
Nationalist dreams, is entirely acceptable to 
the Moscow Politburo. The master strategists 
of the Kremlin are accustomed to think In 
geoeoonomlcal categories. They see their 
hegemony for any fcH'eaeeable future guar¬ 
anteed by their control over the great Indus¬ 
trial centers of the Eurasian heartland, cen¬ 
ters which they hope to supplement with the 
industries of Western Europe, while the re¬ 
mainder of agrarian Asia, under Chinese (and 
Russian) direction, is being liberated. 

Thus the Chinee.^ and Russian Com¬ 
munists are linked not only by similarities In 
their power structures. Ideologies, and the 
corresponding vested interests of their ruling 
classes, but also by historical expectancies 
which logically emerge from their Lenlnlst- 
Btallnist premises. Faced with enemies who 
think in global and long-range terms, we 
can hope to build an effective policy only If 
we too view the separate issues of the pres¬ 
ent far-eastern situation in a global and 
long-range context. 

KEEP KOaXA FBXS 

Korea; In line with previously stated In¬ 
tentions, we should try to establish an Inde¬ 
pendent and democratic Korea within what¬ 
ever limits military and political conditions 
permit. But neither attacks by ever-lncreas- 
Ing masses of Chinese Communist troops, nor 
pseudo-ronclliatory gestures should Induce 
us to make permanent commitments In a 
strategically absurd position. It is obvious 
that the Communist Axis wants to tie down 
the UN forces In as many separate and dis¬ 
advantageous places as possible. It Is equally 
obvious that we must not become unwilling 
partners in this game. 

Formosa: Our attitude toward Formosa 
Involves military problems which the lay¬ 
man Is not competent to solve. But If mili¬ 
tary Judgment recommends the defense of 
the Island—as It apparently does—then It 
would be foolish to abandon It, and this for 
political reasons as well. The "nationalism” 
argument has already been discussed In re¬ 
lation to the Chinese intellectuals. In Its 
official Communist form It Is an unpleasant 
reminder of Nasi arguments for occupying 
Austria. 

Austria has been closely connected with 
Germany In a long political and cultural his¬ 
tory; and the Inhabitants of this rump area 
are practically all German. Nevertheless 
the consistent enemies of Nazi expansion 
were onmltlgatcdly opposed to having Aus¬ 
tria added to the Reich when Germany was 
under the control of a blatantly totalitarian 
regime. Formosa Is far less easily invaded 
and far more easily defended than Austria 
was in 1937—or Korea is today. In permit¬ 
ting the Island to become the victim of a 
Communist "Anschluss,” we would not only 
weaken ourselves militarily, but we would 
also strengthen the impression which Com¬ 
munist propaganda is particularly eager to 
give—that among other things we are abys¬ 
mally stupid. 

KXLP AND XXroaBI CHIAMO 

And what of the Nationalist Government 
and army? Chlang Kai-shek’s record as the 
leader of the defense of his country during 
the grim years of Japanese occupation Is 


better than most of us today care to re¬ 
member; the record of bis Internal policy 
is bad. Even so well-balanced a document 
as the Wedeme 3 rer report stresses the many 
acts of oppression and corruption which 
helped to undermine Chiaxig's popular sup¬ 
port. But during World War 11 we had a 
number of allies whose governments were 
none too savory and whose Internal condi¬ 
tions we could not influence. If a general 
war breaks out shortly, we should have to 
accept the Nationalists, like all other allies, 
"as Is.” making the best of what we have to 
defend the east Asian frlrge. But if the 
present uneasy world situation continues 
for some time then we shall be in a better 
position than ever to make the Nationalists 
underwrite certain basic economic and politi¬ 
cal reforms. 6uch reforms, if thorough and 
successful, will also provide new perspectives 
for a post-Oommunlst China. Most prob¬ 
ably they will raise the fighting potential 
of the Nationalist forces far beyond their 
present level. 

Whatever we may do with regard to de¬ 
veloping and equipping the Nationalist army, 
we should certainly not commit ourselves 
now to any major invasion of the mainland. 
Such a step would require comprehensive 
UN (or Unll^ States) support, and It would 
drag us Into precisely that kind of an amor¬ 
phous Aslan land war which we have every 
reason to avoid. Of course, there are many 
small military operations that a strength¬ 
ened Nationalist government or Independ¬ 
ent anti-Communist resistance centers 
might undertake. In this respect, the previ¬ 
ous blockade of Shanghai and the present 
guerrilla activities on the Chinese mainland 
provide Invaluable lessons as to what is 
technically advisable and what is not. But 
here, as in all other instances, momentary 
Indignation must not make us lose sight of 
our long-range strategy. Proper balance be¬ 
tween our European and Asian commitments 
remains the paramount test. And certain 
actions which, In a spreading military con¬ 
flagration, would be extremely helpful may 
produce a wholly undeslred effect when un¬ 
dertaken Impulsively and without regard for 
the general Aslan and global situation. 

Diplomatic recognition of Communist 
China. As a matter of expediency, it seems 
desirable to recognise diplomatically all de 
facto governments that persist over time. 
But this rule, like others, has its exceptions. 
Communist China may be one of them. 

The Peking Invasion of Tibet was not of¬ 
ficially branded for what it was except by the 
Lhasa government. The Chinese Communist 
aggression In Korea was eventually con¬ 
demned by the UN. These two ventures are 
direct and. so to speak, neighboring actions. 
Others, less direct, have more ambitious aims. 
The top-ranking Peking dignitary, Liu 
Shao-chi. who promised his party’s support 
for the Communist movements throughout 
Asia and Australasia, urged the necessity of 
setting up in these areas "wherever and 
whenever possible a national army which 
Is led by the Communist Party." 

If our Asian friends hope to tame the 
Chinese tiger by feeding It, we can do noth¬ 
ing to stop them. But we have no right to 
neglect the lessons gleaned from our own 
experiences. These le.ssons controvert many 
oft-repeated misconceptions. They show 
that, without recognition, a modest flow of 
diplomatic messages and proposals Is entirely 
possible. They show that, without recogni¬ 
tion, economic relations can be maintained 
with considerable success. (Tlie bulk of 
American trade with the U. 8. S. R. during 
certain years before recognition was greater 
than during any years from 1933 until the 
beginning of the war.) They also show that 
a free exchange of persons—students. Jour¬ 
nalists. businessmen—with a Communist 
state is a complete fiction. The apparatchik 
societies refuse to admit any member of the 
free world who is overtly critical of their 
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way of life, while, under cover of “exchange,” 
they send us hand-picked and thoroughly 
indoctrinated Communists. 

But apart from the disadvantages Involved 
In unequal diplomatic treaties with Com¬ 
munist countries to which we have agreed 
without realizing their pitfalls, there Is no 
Justification for our recognizing now or In 
ary near future a regime that blackmails 
us with threats and that openly attacks the 
UN (and United States) forces. Recognition 
under these circumstances would indeed be a 
reward fur aggression; and the Communist 
camp would certainly hall It as such. 

VETO REDS IN TIN 

Admission to the UN: As In the case of 
recogn'tlon. we should maintain our free¬ 
dom of decision. But also, as In that case, 
there Is no excuse for putting a premium 
on aggression. On the contrary, conditions 
being what they are. we should use every 
means provided by the Charter, Including the 
veto, to prevent the seating of a Chinese 
Communist delegation In the United Nations. 

For the Chinese people—against their Com¬ 
munist dictators: We have never ceased to 
emphasize our friendliness for the Chinese 
people; and in view of the present Com¬ 
munist hate campaign It Is particularly im¬ 
portant to unmask the claim of American 
imperialism in China as a new version of the 
big He. The United States voluntarily 
dropped all unequal treaties Just when the 
U. S. S. R. was striving to reestablish tsarist 
prerogatives in Manchuria. We voluntarily 
withdrew our troops from Korea as well as 
from China; and our continued pressure for 
the liquidation of colonialism is well known. 
The partial success of Communist propa¬ 
ganda In such countries as India In depicting 
us as imperialist schemers therefore con¬ 
stitutes a particularly serious challenge. 
The Incessant repetition of the big lie re¬ 
quires that we, with equal Insistence, restate 
our friendship for the Chinese people (as 
Juxtaposed to their Communist dictators) 
and our full acceptance of the country’s 
national Independence—which is threatened 
not by us, but by the new Soviet treaties and 
the Moscow teachers of the Peking regime. 
We should make It unmistakably clear that 
our refusal of recognition is directed, not 
against the Chinese people, but exclusively 
against their aggressive and dictatorial 
rulers. Of course, there Is no reason for 
righteous self-adulation, and the American 
who falls to see the opportunistic Incon¬ 
sistencies in our prollberatlon policy over¬ 
simplifies a good record which needs no 
glamorizing. But the American who 
brazenly denies our basic prollberatlon policy 
gives comfort to our enemies by repeating 
one of their most dishonest slander themes. 

WEI.FARK AND THE PEOPLE 

Our attitude toward the non-Communlst 
population of China and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries of Asia: Another slogan, which is 
thoughtless rather than vicious. Is the cry 
for contacts with the non-Communlst people 
of China. We certainly should do everything 
In our power to roach the urban as well as 
the rural non-Communlst population in 
China and In other parts of Communist Asia. 
But besides supporting the resistance move¬ 
ments and spreading whatever propaganda 
we can, we have only limited opportunities 
of approaching the subjects of the new 
apparatchik states. The real issue, thus, lies 
somewhere else. 

In the great majority of all Aslan coun¬ 
tries, the discontent of large strata of the 
rural population enables the Communists to 
pursue their strategy of Infiltration, organi¬ 
zation, and attack. No military and political 
measures on our side will prove satisfactory 
unless they are bulwarked by a genuine con¬ 
cern for the welfare of the villagers. The 


excellent land reform which, under Ameri¬ 
can direction, was carried out in Japan has 
resulted In a situation In which the Japanese 
Communists have lost most of the support 
which they previously derived from the poor 
peasants and tenants. The second part of a 
land reform which was initiated In Korea In 
1949 under our pressure and by vote of an 
assembly that did not see eye to eye with 
Syngman Rhee might have achieved similar 
results, if the Korean Government had acted 
faster and If the North Koreans had not 
attacked In June 1950. The ECA Is now try. 
ing to enforce in Korea the second (and more 
comprehensive) part of the reform. 

History will show whether the harm done 
by the delay can be amended; but It Is vital 
to learn from experience and to apply the 
principles, which proved so effective In 
Japan, to other areas of east and southeast 
Asia immediately threatened by Communist 
civil war and expansion. Formosa has al¬ 
ready been mentioned. The Philippines and 
Indochina also have a high priority. Any 
American funds which will facilitate the 
traiisier of the land to the peasants by par¬ 
tially underwriting a resaunable compensa¬ 
tion may provr» decisive In demonstrating the 
seilousness of our attempt to show that our 
democratic policy concerns Itself not only 
with the form of government, but also with 
the vital needs of the large underprivileged 
strata of the agrarian population. The im¬ 
plications of such a bold and focused appli¬ 
cation of our point 4 program for other 
parts of non-Communlst Asia, such as India, 
Pakistan, and even the Near East, are obvious. 

REFORMS AGAINST RED REVOLUTION 

Our economic and social policy in Asia 
should not be based on the principle of 
me-tooism, but on entirely different consid¬ 
erations and aims: American policy in all 
these fields defeats its purpose when it in¬ 
sists that we are aiming at measures similar 
to those undertaken by the Communists, the 
difference being only that we proceed In 
a more civilized and gradual manner. Such 
an attitude of me-toolLm is decidedly harm¬ 
ful. Today, no sincere political analyst has 
the right to speak of the Communist land 
distribution as a measure Intended to pro¬ 
vide the peasants wdth full, permanent and 
secure possession of the assigned land. This 
policy l.s nothing but a ruse for temporarily 
gaining peasant support, for the seizure of 
political power which, once achieved, be¬ 
comes the lever for destr-^ylng not only all 
large property, but eventually all small rural 
and urban property as vrell. Ambivalent 
statements spread by Irresponsible authors 
and politicians about the first phase of the 
communist land policy bulwark a propaganda 
myth which we have every rca.son to de¬ 
stroy. It is of the utmost Importance for 
us to contra.st the temporary and dishonest 
Communist revolution with the permanent 
and honest reforms whl'ih we promote. To¬ 
gether with its industrial supplement (the 
encouragement of a strong and independent 
trade-union movement) and a general policy 
of civil liberties and social security, these 
measures prepare the urban and rural pop¬ 
ulation to participate democratically In the 
life of their commonwealth. 

To be sure, our Insistence on the supe¬ 
riority of our policy will be meaningful on’y 
to the extent to which It Is accompanied 
by authentic acts. But these acts will be¬ 
come propagandlstlcally effective only if we 
present them without apology, and not "a 
If the Communists were actually, if per- 
vertedly, doing the Job better. It Is high 
time to discard a me-toolst revolutionary 
phraseology which implicitly gives the Com¬ 
munists credit for something for which they 
deserve no credit whatsoever. 


Medicine in Critis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORS 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two more 
articles in the series entitled “Medicine 
in Crisis,” by Mr. Selig Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

These articles will be most interesting 
to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of S. 337, which is a bill to 
provide an emergency program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
medical fields. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From thf. Providence (R. 1.) Evening 
Bulletin of March 6, 1951J 
Medicine in Crisis—tSurvey Shows United 

States Paces Serious Doctor Shortage— 

Total of Phvsicians Not Enough to Pill 

CiVIi.IAN AND MIIITARY NEEDS 

(This Is the eighth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within 
the context of the bioader Issues of medical 
care and practice ) 

(By Selig OreenbGig) 

The issue of monopoly in medicine has 
been brought into partlcul'irly sharp focus 
by the grave financial crisis facing the medi¬ 
cal schools and the demand for more doctors 
growing out of the national emergency. 

'I’he ominous and undisputed facts in the 
Itr.anclai crisis are: 

The medical schools cannot enlarge or even 
maintain their present enrollment unless 
they get a lot more money. 

The san:e thing holds true of the stand¬ 
ards of teaching which will determine the 
quality of future medical practice. Without 
additional funds, the schools will not only be 
unable to Improve ai'd expand the scope of 
their teaching but will be forced to let 
standards deteriorate. 

In other words, instead if getting more 
and better doctors we arc in danger of get¬ 
ting fewer and poorer ones at a time when 
the need may he greater than ever. 

study reveals short.\ge 

The extent to which the national emer¬ 
gency and the threat of war have aggravated 
the s lortage of doctors was recently revealed 
b" the health resources advi.soiy committee 
of the National Security Resources Board. 

The committee, made up o' physicians, 
said latly after a 6-month study that there 
wero not enough doctors in the United 
States to meet mobilization needs and af¬ 
ford at the same time adequate protection 
for the civilian population. The Nation 
would need 22,000 physicians over and 
above those In sight for 1964, it reported, 
tu maintain the present level of civilian 
medical services and meet expected require¬ 
ments for the Armed Forces, civil defense, 
and public-health services. 

The committee urged immediate expansion 
and acceleration of medical training facili¬ 
ties. It warned that the threatened deficit 
could be averted only if medical school en¬ 
rollments were Increased at once by 16 per- 
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cent and the schools adopted again the 
speed-up program In effect during the last 
war. Under this program, the 4 years of 
medical training were squeezed Into 3 years 
by giving up vacations. 

iUl of which underscores the urgency of 
relieving the ffnanclal plight of the medical 
colleges. 

MSeiCAI, ASSOCIATION ROLI 

What has the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion done about It? 

The preponderance of objective opinion is 
that the AMA has consistently pursued a 
policy of obstructionism. 

The country’s top medical educators and 
the presidents of some of our leading uni¬ 
versities agree that the amount of money 
needed to assure the future of American 
medical education is so huge that It cannot 
be met through private philanthropy alone. 
They are convinced that the Job can be done 
adequately only with Federal aid. 

A bill providing for Federal subsidies was 
Introduced In the United States Senate In 
1949 under Joint Democratic and Republican 
auspices, with Senator Taft as one of Its 
sponsors. The Senate passed it by unani¬ 
mous vote. 

The AMA then got busy and killed the 
measure. The bill was bottled up last year 
In a House committee by a single vote and 
never got to the floor. Quallfled observers 
have held up this action as proof of the hol¬ 
lowness of the AMA's claim that It favors 
the training of more doctors. 

threx major argxtments 

I will go Into the merits of the subsidy 
controversy in a later article. Right now 
let's take a final look at the AMA lino In 
the debate over the adequacy of our supply 
of physicians. The line has been based on 
these three major arguments: 

1. We don’t need any more doctors. 

3. The medical schools already are expand¬ 
ing their enrollment to take care of addi¬ 
tional needs. 

3. Those who favor still further expan¬ 
sion want to lower the quality of medical 
training. 

The first argument Is no longer pressed 
with as much vigor as It orce was. Aside 
from the factors cited In previous articles, 
the contrast with what has happened In 
other professions Is too sharp. 

GAIN IN DOCTORS LAOS 

Between 1910 and 1940. when the coun¬ 
try’s population rose 43 percent, there was 
an increase of tnly 30 percent In the number 
of doctors as against a boost of 68 percent 
for lawyers, 76 percent for dentists, 86 per¬ 
cent for teachers and 212 percent for en¬ 
gineers. Last year the medical schools grad¬ 
uated 6.563 M. D.'s. This compared with 
62,24J degrees awarded by engineering 
schools and 14,312 by law schools. 

During the past 10 years the rise In the 
number of doctors—but not of private prac¬ 
titioners—has kept pace with the growth of 
population and medical school enrollment 
has substantially increased. Freshman ad¬ 
missions mounted 22 percent between 1940 
and 1950 and the number of graduates rose 
9 percent. But In 1940 the schools had bare¬ 
ly begun recovering from the low point to 
which their enrollment had sunk during the 
depression. 

A new medical school Is being built In Cal¬ 
ifornia and plans for new schools arc under 
discussion in three other States. Experts 
maintain that this is not enough. 

POOR training charged 

Much of the Increase In the rate of pro¬ 
duction of doctors in the past decade has 
been the result of the opening of several new 
schools and of the wartime accelerated pro¬ 
gram. The AMA and the Medical School As¬ 


sociation have expressed opposition to re¬ 
newal of this program on the ground that It 
led to overcrowding, understafflng, and poor 
training. 

Some of the schools affiliated with State 
universities expanded their intake In the 
postwar years under the pressure of veterans 
seeking to get a medical education through 
the QI bill of rights. But there has been 
little expansion In the private schools. 

Those who maintain that we need more 
doctors deny emphatically that they are ad¬ 
vocating lowering of standards. Dean Victor 
A. Rapport, of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Wayne University, chairman of a committee 
of American Conference of Academic Deans 
which has made a study of the subject, has 
described charges to that effect as ”i^eer 
twaddle designed solely to obfuscate basic 
Issues.” 

Proponents of expansion realize that it will 
take years to turn out more doctors. They 
know that It will require not only many mil¬ 
lions of dollars but careful planning to se¬ 
cure additional laboratory space and equip¬ 
ment. hospital facilities, and qtialified teach¬ 
ers. They are, therefore, all the more con¬ 
cerned over the time lost because of AMA 
hindrance. 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of March 7. 1951] 

Medicine in Crisis—^Medical Schools in Red, 

Need $40,000,000 a Ysar—Other Univeesity 

Funds Have To Cover $10,000,000 Annual 

Deticit 

(This Is the ninth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within 
the context of the broader Issues of medical 
core and practice.) 

(By Sellg Greenberg) 

The Nation’s medical schools need an ad¬ 
ditional $40,000,000 a year—a Jump of about 
75 percent—In operating funds to train ade¬ 
quately their present student body. 

This was the recent conclusion of a com¬ 
mittee of 12 doctors and medical educators 
after a 2-year study of medical-school 
finances undertaken fur the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service. 
The committee was headed by Dr. liOwell J. 
Reed, vice president of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, and Included Dr. Ernest E. Irons, 
former president of the American Medical 
Association. 

BIO OPERATING DEFICITS 

The 72 medical schools and 7 basic 
science schools In the United States now have 
an annual operating deficit of about $10,000,- 
000. which is being met largely by dipping 
Into other university funds. The $40,000,000 
covers this deficit and the additional amount 
which the committee felt was needed to en¬ 
able the schools to do a proper teaching Job, 

The proposed boost of 76 percent In oper¬ 
ating expenses would take care only of the 
present enrollment. Enlargement of the 
student body, which has been urged by many 
authorities, would require a lot more money. 

The magnitude of the financial emergency 
confronting medical education Is Indicated 
by these major findings of the committee; 

IMPROVEMENT OF PLANTS 

Aside from $40,000,000 a year In operating 
funds, the schools need about $330,000,000 to 
Improve their physical plants to meet desired 
standards. 

To increase enrollment by 22 percent, the 
schools would need an additional $18,000,000 
a year in operating expenses and $244,000,« 
000 more for construction purposes. 

(The Health Resources Advisory Commit¬ 
tee of the National Security Resources Board 
has warned that we will be short 22,000 doc¬ 
tors by 1954 unless enrollments are raUed 
at once by 15 percent and the schools adopt 


again the speed-up program they ran during 
the last war. The combination of these two 
measures would mean an increased enroll¬ 
ment of considerably more than 22 percent.) 

While medical school operating costs 
jumped 04 percent between 1941 and 1048, 
Income from endowment and tuition failed 
to keep pace. 

TUITION COSTS 

Tuition now averages $560 a year and runs 
as hl^h as $836. But Income from tuition 
provides only 23 percent of operating ex¬ 
penses. (Brown University, where tuition Is 
$600, gets 66 percent of its total budget from 
this source. The proportion of income from 
tuition Is even higher In colleges which have 
no graduate schools.) 

Medical school operating expenses average 
$2,286 a year per student. One school re¬ 
ported spending $8,267 per student. But 
these figures cover more than the coat of 
undergraduate training as they include ex¬ 
penditures for research and graduate in¬ 
struction. 

Lack of funds has forced 83 of the schools 
to limit their programs or defer important 
advances. Curtailments have been particu¬ 
larly heavy in teaching of public health and 
preventive medicine, two fields where there 
has long been a critical lag. 

SUBSIDY BILL 

The study committee made no direct com¬ 
ment on the revived medical education sub¬ 
sidy bill now pending in Congress. But Its 
findings made it pretty clear that the medi¬ 
cal schools could not hope to make up their 
deficits from Increased revenue from private 
endowment or tuition or bigger grants from 
their parent universities which already ore 
hard pressed for funds. 

There is general agreement among educa¬ 
tors that It would be dangerous to go on 
raising tuition charges and thereby limit 
still further the study of medicine. 

A point stressed by the committee was 
that even If the required money were made 
available at once It would take years to Im¬ 
prove and expand facilities and recruit fa¬ 
culty. There already Is a shortage of teach¬ 
ers, mainly because salaries In many of the 
schools are too low to attract skilled men 
who can earn more In private practice. 

For more so than any other field the medi¬ 
cal profession cannot be enlarged quickly. 

LONG PREPARATION 

To become a doctor, a student must have 
3 or 4 years of college training, 4 yeai's of 
medical schooling, 1 or 2 years of internship, 
and two or more years of hospital residency 
If he wants to become a specialist. It takes 
from 10 to 12 years from the time planning 
starts for a new medical school before Its 
graduates are ready to hang out their 
shingles. 

’’Medicine,” as one authority has put it, 
”does not lend itself to the type of expan¬ 
sion that can be accomplished by putting 
additional chairs in the back of the class¬ 
room and asking the instructor to speak a 
little louder.” If they arc to do the Job prop¬ 
erly, the schools must have more teachers 
and hospital and laboratory facilities before 
they can accept more students. 

TRAINING EXPENSIVE 

Medical training Is the most expensive of 
all forms of education because It is an ap¬ 
prenticeship Involving a continuous personal 
relationship between faculty, students, and 
patients In the teaching hospitals. It re¬ 
quires close personal supervision of students 
through an unusually high ratio of faculty. 
At Cornell University Medical College, for in¬ 
stance. there Is a faculty of 668, including 123 
full-time teachers, for a student body of 334. 

Medical education is subdivided into two 
so-called precllnlcal years and two clinical 
years. 
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The first 2 years are devoted largely to lab¬ 
oratory study of the basic sciences of anat¬ 
omy. physiology, biochemistry, pathology, 
bacteriology, and pharmacology. In the last 
2 years the student’s time is spent mostly in 
hospital wards and outpatient departments. 
Here he learns by watching his teachers prac¬ 
tice and gradually being allowed to do some 
of the work himself under supervision. Be¬ 
fore he can be permitted to assume respon¬ 
sibility for the life and death of his fellow 
men the prospective physician requires much 
training and complicated and costly facilities 
and equipment. 

All of which underscores the fact that if 
we are to get more doctors it will take not 
only much money but years. So the time to 
start doing something about it is now. 


The State Versus the Individual 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. RENTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I should like to insert the fol¬ 
lowing speech made by Mr. Louis Brom- 
fleld, noted author and farmer, at the 
Cleveland freedom dinner held at the 
Hotel Sfcatler in Cleveland. Ohio, on 
February 1, 1951: 

The State Versus the Individuai. 

(By Louis Bromfield) 

I have been requested to keep what I have 
to say tonight outside the realms of partisan 
politics and I shall endeavor to do so Insofar 
as this is possible, but in such a time and in 
such an age when the entire world is en¬ 
gaged in a struggle between two ideologies. 
I find it extremely difficult to make a non- 
political speech on the subject of freedom, 
and the preservation of man’s right to his 
own Individuality. 

I think it is quite clear by now to almost 
everyone that what we are witnessing is a 
battle between two principles—on the one 
hand the principle that man is and should 
be subject to a vague but tyrannical, im¬ 
personal machine known as the state. On 
the other the principle that man’s most 
sacred right is his freedom to live, think, and 
develop his own character and personality 
within reason and that government should 
remain forever subject to the combined will 
of individual citizens and that officers and 
bureaucrats from President to policeman 
are inevitably and eternally the servants of 
the people. 

It is only within the past 2 or 3 years that 
the true nature of this struggle has become 
apparent to what we might call the average 
man. the man in the :itreet, John Q. Citizen, 
or what you will. Until very recently many 
of the rights of our citizens have been ex¬ 
tracted, as you might say, painlessly, as a 
tooth might be extracted painlessly by em¬ 
ploying the very latest In pain killers. In 
this process, extending over the past genera¬ 
tion or longer, the pain killer has always been 
employed in the form of subsidies or offers 
of security In one form or other, with the 
ultimate in doses being Sir Albert Beveridge’s 
“womb to tomb’’ state in which, by theory, 
all material wonies would be removed from 
mankind in return for his giving up the right 
to choose what kind of work he would per¬ 
form, where he would perform it, how much 
he would be paid, and so forth. In other 
words, in ictuin for the security of the 


“womb to tomb” plan, he would cease to exist 
as an intelligent, creative, vigorous individual 
and become merely a kind of robot, sacrificed 
to an immense bureaucracy, operating with 
little consideration for him as an Individual. 
In return for a theoretical security he be¬ 
comes the victim of an impersonal, Inhuman 
machine—and let me add, from the experi¬ 
ence of every nation in which bureaucracy 
has continued to grow—with a waste and 
inefficiency that becomes an increasing ma¬ 
terial burden to the very people whom it is 
supposed to benefit. 

This system of using bribes, subsidies, 
promises, and so forth as a pain killer con¬ 
fused many—indeed most people—for a con¬ 
siderable time, and it la only since we have 
begun to see the results in operation has it 
become apparent, even to the simplest fellow, 
that when the pain killer wears off, the pain, 
in terms of insecurity and material cost, is 
much worse than ever. We, as a Nation, have 
been very fortunate in having placed before 
us a laboratory example of how the “womb 
to tomb” pattern works out. With us. the 
menace of this false and unworkable political 
philosophy has crept up slowly and gradually, 
but in the British tales, cwlng to a great 
number of circumstances, it was put into 
operation rapidly and with a high degree of 
completeness. 

To establish this “womb to tomb” state, 
capital was liquidated or confiscated, indus¬ 
try was very largely nationalized, and every 
sort of assumed benefit was established for 
the so-called little people (Incidentally a dis¬ 
gusting phrase invented by the “womb to 
tombers”). Quickly every sort of weakness 
in the system became apparent. The rich 
were wiped out almost entirely and with 
them the vast tax revenues which they pro¬ 
vided. Industries were taken over and in 
the process another great block of vast tax 
revenues was destroyed. Worst of all, per¬ 
haps. was the virtual destruction of the solid 
middle class which built the wealth and 
power of the British Empire in the past and 
which is inevitably the very backbone, not 
only of Great Britain, but of any democratic 
government. The assumed aim of the 
“womb to tombers" was to level off every¬ 
thing and everybody, leveling up “the little 
people” and leveling down the rich, the mid¬ 
dle classes and those individuals who were 
formerly rewarded in high earnings for their 
value to the state, the economy, and the 
general national welfare. 

Essentially the process has proven to be 
much more one of leveling down rather than 
of leveling up and as this has occurred, in¬ 
creasing burdens, both material and of the 
spirit, have fallen upon the “little people" 
and will continue to do so with a rapidly 
gaining momentum. 

In this process certain Inevitable eco¬ 
nomic flaws developed—flaws which should 
have been apparent to any man who could 
add two and two. The “womb to tomb” 
theory made necessary at once a huge growth 
In bureaucracy to administer all the benefits 
of this new paradise, to pay out subsidies and 
benefits and police the inevitable chisellers, 
to collect more complicated and more bur- 
den.some taxes, to administer the national¬ 
ized industries in which the previously great 
tax revenues were destroyed. The cost of 
government increased enormously while the 
revenues from taxes upon capital, industry, 
and large Incomes disappeared almost en¬ 
tirely. Somebody had to pay for this simul¬ 
taneous Increase In expense and decline in 
revenue. The next step was to try to pass 
the cc^ts along to the middle class, a process 
which in an unbelievably short space of time 
destroyed the middle class Itself, together 
with its revenues. So in the end everyone 
has to pay for "the womb to tomb” govern¬ 
ment and the burden of taxes and finances 
becomes levelled off and the “little people" 
pay more and more until it becomes ap¬ 
parent presently that in terms of high prices 


and taxes they pay In the end far more for a 
free set of false teeth or a dose of calomel 
than they would have paid under the old 
system. Moreover, the workingman and the 
miner found that there was no gain in work¬ 
ing overtime to help national production and 
Income because the government promptly 
took from him in taxes the money he was 
paid for the overtime. Some workers even 
have figured so closely the operations of the 
system that they have begun to practice de¬ 
liberate absenteeism, because they found 
that taxwise they kept more money if they 
worked leas. 

These factors are. of course, only material 
and economic ones but they are far less im¬ 
portant to the survival and welfare of na¬ 
tions and even of mankind than the other 
sacrifices which have been made for a bigger 
bureaucracy, more taxes and greater hard¬ 
ships. These sacrifices concern directly and 
inevitably the spirit and the dignity and 
the freedom not only of the individual but 
eventually of civilization Itself. Let’s ex¬ 
amine some of the noneconomic sacrifices 
in the case of that once great nation and 
that once great democracy known as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. 

The so-called Labor Government, let us re¬ 
member. and especially when we are listen¬ 
ing to the arguments of Walter Reuther and 
some of his friends. Let us remember that 
the Labor Government is almost entirely 
made up of the leaders of the trades-unions. 
Once these unions became the Government, 
the organized workingman lost the right to 
strike or even indeed to negotiate in a free 
sense. They could not strike against them¬ 
selves, and we have already been treated to 
the spectacle of the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment ordering out troops to break strikes oc¬ 
curring among its own unionized Labor Party 
members. In Great Britain today many 
workers are frozen on the jobs they are doing 
and have lost the right to take another and 
better job or to move to another community. 
Wage raises are entirely determined by the 
bureaucracy. A man cannot erect a building, 
from chicken coop to palace, on his own land 
with the materials coming from his own land 
without a permit from the bureaucracy. 
There is even the absurd case of one farmer 
who started constructing a small building 
made from rammed earth coming from his 
own farm and was ordered to .stop the con¬ 
struction and destroy what already existed 
because he did not have the necessary permit. 
And the farmer • • • today if a farmer 

does not operate his land according to the 
Ideas and orders of a distant bureaucracy it 
is sold from under him and he is dispos¬ 
sessed and the land goes into the hands of a 
man more amenable to the wishes of bureau¬ 
crats in far-off London, who, often enough, 
know little, or nothing, about agriculture. 

The average British citizen can no longer 
even travel freely outside his own country, 
since he is not allowed to spend more than 
the equivalent of about $40 outside the 
Islands. The ration of meat, eggs, and other 
edibles is today actually lower than at the 
very peak of the war shortages. 

But the list is endless. It explains easily 
enough why a recent poll showed that 37 
percent of British young people would leave 
England today for this country or some part 
of the Commonwealth If they found the 
means of getting out. Probably that 37 per¬ 
cent represents the cream of the nation’s 
youth in terms of initiative, energy, and 
creative ability. But what young person of 
ability and ambition would want to live 
under the “womb to tomb” government if it 
were possible to escape? 

All these troubles have been offered to the 
British In return for security, and security Is 
something that no government and no bu¬ 
reaucracy can either bestow or guarantee. 
Security comes from the economic prosperity 
of a nation, from the rewards which go to 
intelligence, energy, and initiative, from the 
stability of a national currency and the free- 
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ready bagun to occur. It wlQ. not batiefit 
thia moat Important eleeaant of our aoclety 
to inaraaaa taxaa In tha bJgher brackets until 

tVfgJt tO disappcax.. UOr Will 

iBr»a.f.Win of napif.n1 of nftfjfmal tafl.ftnr) 

induatry mhke thalr situation earlier. Such 
a process would only mean that tha taxes 
in tha lower brackets would ba steadily in¬ 
creased as thay have been in Great Britain. 

On tha other hand if the able individual 
and the great ellcient corporation Is per¬ 
mitted freedom of operation, the tax rev¬ 
enues from both Increase steadily and the 
burden on the smaller Income becomas pro¬ 
gressively less and less. 

The operations of economic laws are fairly 
exact and much simpler than Lord Keynes 
and some of his fonowws would try to make 
UB believe. That this Is true, we are beftn- 
nhig to discover the hard way and let us 
hope that we ehaH not hare to go through 
all the miseries of Great Britain In order to 
act In time. 

The Idea that Oovermrent or bureaucracy 
alone can provide security Is at this very 
moment Wowing up In our faces. As a very 
nearly p erfect example, let us take the case 
of eoctal security. At the time this mani¬ 
festation of the “womb to tomb” state was 
set up. a certain rate of In-payments rras 
established and In relathm to It a certain 
pension was established which was regarded 
as sufficient to provide comfort for the de- 
eflntng years of the averapfe clttasen. And so 
what happens? VTe have a Government and 
a system ami certain cconoiBlc conditions 
which bvtaig about and cvm encourage ba- 
llatlocL, and suddenly the pemdoner who gats 
bis soclai-sceiaBity pa yments upon rettrsasmt 
toads that h« is taetog paid off to bty-tamt dW- 
lavs wMla tba numey which he paid into 
tba fund for bia security was largely paid la 
lOOHsexLt dollars. In other wurdos he ia gat- 
ting half as much as he was guaranteed by 
a Government who took his money, giving 
him no choice in how he might invest It. 

And so congress Is forced to Increase the 
amount of the security pensions by 19J per-¬ 
cent or more and tnereose in'-paymcnts as 
well. This process could, of course, go on 
tndeftttltely ftsr we have no assurance tbat 
toflfitfiow wttfli not hsteg ua wtttoto a few years 
to a SO-eent doltor or even a Ift-eent dollar. 
Then where wib be tbs rctlrexnenst ceewrity 
promiacd by Oovsrnmemt and bureaucracy? 

1 have spent a good part of my Ufc In Europe 
and I have seen what happened under these 
couctttioxui in Europe. The process destroyed 
not only the security of people living on gov¬ 
ernment or Industrial pensions but the secu¬ 
rity of those who had invested iKi insurance 
annuities and government bonds. People In 
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aid age who beheved tbeauelves safe were 
fbread to gw baeb to work by tbe thoasandB 
toordas toget CBoogh to eat. Tbe sttuntloa 
was wo r s e and note cruet tban anything 
b ap pes d ng here dortng the great depmstaa 
of tbe thirties. 

For a generation the poiltleal- and social 
progression in tMs country has constantly 
moved' toward the ahemtoelBie fallacy of the 
“womb to totnb^ pfalSosopfry. ft has been 
vartously eaWetf the Bew Zbfd, the welfare 
state, and toy other n a m e s . That does not 
nwttcr. VFhat Is serious fs Iffiat tbe whole 
movement has been toward greater power 
to gororniaent and tbe gvsdnal destruction 
of free will and individual determination for 
tbe eltiaen and the individual community. 
Tbe very measiwe which Imposes pavtfeipa- 
ttoB in social security by law is to Itself a 
fondamental Infringement upon the rights 
of tbe IndlTidual who shoUM not be ordered 
where and how he is to Invest any portion of 
bis savings, much less so when an acre of 
land or a small bouse wotxld provide tor hloa 
a much greater degree of security than tha 
currency or tbe bonds of a gov enaa nent cn« 
gaged to the toBattonary process. 

If we had no other means of gaging the 
wrtfare of peoples and states under the 
•*Womb to tomV* philosophy, we have only 
to check off for comparison the naftlone of 
Europe. The greater the degree of state do¬ 
minion and Socialist “womb to tomb’* phi¬ 
losophy, the lower the living standards and 
the grsftter the hardships of the people, the 
lo w er the state of economic prosperity of the 
nation and the greater Its peril In the world 
struggle for production and markets. Check 
off the countries one by one from Belgium or 
prance with the lightest burdeno of sodalisni 
t h roug h to Great Britain with its “w omb to 
tomb*' government of Soviet Russia and 
Hungary where not only are an personal 
Mhertlcs destroyed but the living standards 
are as low as any In the world. Those na¬ 
tions In which free enterprise was allowed 
to nourish mede the quickest and most solid 
recovwy. fa the others, including Great 
Britain, the prospect of any recovery at all 
seenm dim Indeed. 

What we are witnessing is the final strug¬ 
gle between the German ideology of the pain¬ 
ful nineteenth century on the one hand and 
the Prench philosophy of the enlightened 
eighteenth century on the other, a struggle 
between the Ideas of a disgruntled psycho- 
neurotic called Karl Btorx and the civilized 
and serene irtillosophy of Thomas JCfferson 
and Benjamin Pranklta. And do not be de¬ 
ceived by those qutbblers who insist that 
there Is a difference between communism 
and socialism. Both have their roots to the 
brutal and prirnttlve thinking of Marx. So¬ 
cialism Is merely the old Marxian fallacies 
waterjd down by the Intellectuals and the 
so-calTcd liberals. Those who believe that 
one can engage in a little soctallsm without 
arriving in the end at the full bureaucratic 
rutWessness of communlein aare merely de¬ 
ceiving themeelves. To epuote an old chest¬ 
nut, you cannot be a little Commimist any 
more than you can be a little pregnant. 

Tbe mere continuing weight of bureaucracy, 
of taxes, of state domination, forces more 
and more measures which oppress the peo¬ 
ple stll further until In the end all their 
liberties are destroyed. 

Wc have heard a great deal In recent years 
about communism and Communists, and 
their infiltration hrto our Government. They 
ore dangerous and subversive and their in- 
Ihience should be stamped out but I doubt 
that the Influence of the direct end avowed 
co mmunis t is so dangerous to our welfaore 
and our Hberttes as that of the so-called 
liberal, the pink thinker and polttlelan, the 
ffeml-Socialist, the demivirgin of political 
life. In this group some advocate the “womb 
to tomb" state cynically and unscrupulously 
because so long as the pain killer is work¬ 
ing, it gets votes. Some advocate the pater•> 
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naBittc state- thDOugh. ptoto stioplchty and 
con^uaed tklnktog. Seme pceraatc it be¬ 
cause It gives them a warm feeling in the 
pit of the stomach and makes them feel 
that they are better anti more Irnmanltarittii 
and more sanctified than other ettixens, al¬ 
though they are actually destroying sDavuly 
the greatest privUegts n&aa can know—the 
privileges of free thooghb and Independence 
and the right to mold hla own life. 

The out-and-out Communist is easy to 
detect and to some extent am any snake to 
seoteh. Not so the demdr-Ckimmiitniat hto- 
eral wboso ideas sare tftreet fsomi Karl Marx 
and watered down. Be instanaates Me poi¬ 
son under the guise of vlrttce ■^4 smugness. 
Re la the one whO' Is uned by the Commu- 
ndflt as a front Itohtod wtoch the Commuaist 
can hide. Becest history goes to prove that 
the Ctomrauniat covrid not have operated at 
all wtthto our Govenaonent save with the 
cooperation and bcttiind' the shelter of the 
so-4^1cd liberal. Of ther two I would pre¬ 
fer to fight the CtoasKsaaslst. Often erutogh 
he is caster ta> fig ht becsoise you hnow him 
as your enemy. Be docs not deceive hitoi- 
self or wrap hinaaeUt im the robes of sanue- 
tlty and hypoertey as ctees the Ubcral who 
to often enough tow stuptel to understand 
what he to doing or that he la being used. 
It to through the ptekiab reformer that 
Orteat Brltxto has arstvedi at hay dtoaetrous 
s>:tmtteK. In the case of every natlonr to 
Europe taken over by comwantom and So¬ 
viet Russia, tt has always been the ao-eaUed 
liberal who prepared the way and held the 
door ajar. Once the enemy was inside the 
fates the- Uberato were hquidated in a whole¬ 
sale tashlan. but tt was too late. The tragic 
damage hod already been done. 

Ton may have noticed that I have uaed 
the expmdon ‘’So-called hberaL'* I do so 
advtoedly bccanae the word “liberal” has be¬ 
come debased both in this country and Eu¬ 
rope. It no longer has any real meaning 
and for some it hae even the color of op- 
prohriuon. FraoikXto and Jellleraon were very 
great liberals, tnd e ed, but who would dare 
suggest that they would support for an in¬ 
stant the freedom-destroying doctrines of 
many of those haltfl-Mexlcans who today call 
tbeauelvca Itberato. 

Z beUeve that at last, as tbe pain klllera 
of artOMy, briibery, promises, and humibug 
see wearing offi all of us see beginning to 
understand where lie the roots of our free¬ 
dom, our strength, oue prosperity, our 
htOBsan di g nity. The recent elcctlonsk 
parUeularly in this great Btate of Ohio, 
pointed to that direction. If we have 
any doubts let ua stnsply look at the rec¬ 
ord, let UB look at what happens to any 
nation throughout history which has fol¬ 
lowed the theory that the state should 
rule man and not man tho state. The rec¬ 
ord to as clear as the rising sun on a beau¬ 
tiful morning. 


liyttHgalion of the ReconetructMiB, 

^ -- ■ -- 

rmnwce vorporkCifPii' 

EXTEMSJOfif cap BEMABKo 

or 

HON. HARRY ROOD BYRD 

or vmeufiA 

JN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, mi 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
p.wM.niMa<M 3 A: coGsent to hftve printed in 
ttar Appendix of thae Recoad an editoriaJt 
entitled ‘The RFC ShotiW Be Aboitotoed,’* 
published in the Baltimore Sun, an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Time To Rinj^ Down Cur¬ 
tain on the RFC,” from the Jacksonville 
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Journal, and an editorial entitled “Why 
Keep the RPC?”, from the Washington 
Star. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows; 

[Prom the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of March 
16, 1951] 

The RPC Should Be Aboushed 
No single episode In the shabby RFC story 
brought out by the Fulbrlght investigation 
really justifies the abolition of the RFC. 
And yet there is a rising demand that the 
RPC be abolished. Why? 

The answer is Implicit in the original 
establishment of the RPC back in the days 
of the depression. This organization, prop¬ 
erly called the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, was a creature of the emergency. 
The credit system of the United States had 
broken down almost completely. A pinch 
hitter was needed for doing what the banks 
and other credit institutions normally do. 
The RPC was the pinch-hitter, and It did 
what it was designed to do. 

The emergency passed away. But the RPC 
did not. The crying need for private access 
to public credit disappeared. But the RFC 
kept right on providing private access to 
public credit. Government agencies have a 
way of lingering, and even of continuing to 
expand, after the need which brought them 
Into being Is gone. That Is just what hap¬ 
pened in the case of the RFC. 

But when a public Institution outlives Its 
usefulness It sometimes becomes not merely 
useless but noxious. That also Is what has 
happened In the case of the RPC. 

For one thing, we find that, because banks 
and private credit institutions stand ready 
to lend money to sound enterprises, It Is the 
marginal enterprises, the highly dubious 
credit risks, which tend to flock around the 
RPC. The RPC has become a "soft touch." 

There Is another point. When the RPC 
came into being, this country was in deep 
depression. Now conditions have been ex¬ 
actly reversed. This country enjoys an un¬ 
exampled business activity. This country, 
far from being in depression, is In a period 
of Inflation. One of the recognized methods 
of combating Inflation Is to cut down on 
available supplies of credit, since lending 
Bwells the supply of money. 

The United States Government at the pres¬ 
ent time Is supposed to be fighting Inflation. 
In various ways It is trying to cut down on 
credit. And yet, while It struggles with this 
problem. It continues to maintain the RFC 
as a "soft touch” credit agency—an agency, 
In other words, which, by making easy loans 
to marginal enterprises, actually promotes 
inflation. 

A reorganization such as Mr. Truman now 
proposes would wash the face, so to speak, of 
the RPC. But It would not correct the 
Government's inconsistency in maintaining 
an easy-credlt agency in time of Inflation. 
We do not see any justification for Its con¬ 
tinuance. There are no useful RFC func¬ 
tions which cannot be dealt with as readily 
by some other agency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. We believe that the RPC should 
be abolished. Its assets liquidated, and such 
useful functions as it may still have trans¬ 
ferred to other appropriate agencies. 

[Prom the Jacksonville (Pla.) Journal of 
March 13. 1951] 

Time To Ring Down Curtain on the RFC 
It seemed fair to hold off conclusive judg¬ 
ment about the RPC until the Senate’s In¬ 
quiry was well advanced. That stage has now 
been reached. And the findings point to just 
one sensible course: The abolition of the 
RPC. 


As everyone knows, Herbert Hoover created 
the RPC as a depression emergency device to 
help keep tottering big business going in the 
dark days. It was never contemplated that 
the agency should go permanently Into the 
banking business in competition with our 
private banking system. 

But that is In fact exactly what happened. 
More than that, the RFC became a sort of 
court of last resort to which business firms 
appealed after all regular banks had turned 
a deaf ear. Many such concerns were granted 
loans. In defiance of what private bankers 
considered sound lending practice. 

No doubt this greater liberality often had 
beneficial results, but that cannot be allowed 
to obscure the essential that the RPC was 
serving as a vast commercial bank. On sev¬ 
eral occasions. Indeed, the RPC’s well-known 
liberality enabled private banks to transfer 
to that agency outstanding loans the banks 
rated as poor risks. 

The private banking system Is perfectly 
qualified, except perhaps in extreme emer¬ 
gencies. to meet all the credit needs of the 
expanding United States economy. There is 
no point In having the Government compet¬ 
ing In this field. 

But as it has developed In the Capital, the 
Issue goes well beyond the economic justifica¬ 
tions for keeping or abolishing the RPC. 
Basically, the problem has become a moral 
one. 

What the investigation of Senator Pul- 
bright's subcommittee has disclosed Is a su¬ 
preme example of the folly of Government 
by crony—"cronyism," as some have styled It. 

Too often President Truman has placed In 
key Government office not the most fit men, 
nor even well-qualified men, but simply men 
he knew and liked. He frequently complains 
that he cannot attract competent men to 
many important posts, but the record indi¬ 
cates he at numerous times went out of his 
way to assure such jobs to his friends. 

It Is the thoughtful testimony of several 
seasoned Washington observers that Mr. 
Truman has thereby committed a host of 
Federal commissions and bureaus to deterio¬ 
rate dangerously. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, these are among 
them. 

Worse than this, the President has main¬ 
tained an almost fanatical loyalty to the 
cronies holding these jobs. Loyalty Is a 
noble trait, and It isn’t the only one the 
American people admire in Mr. Truman. 
But loyalty to Incompetent men—friends or 
not—la misplaced. The President would do 
much better to be loyal to high standards 
of performance. 

Moreover, this attitude has been aggra¬ 
vated by his insistence upon regarding every 
attack upon a subordinate as fundamentally 
an assault upon him as President. Thus he 
has tended to discount the criticisms as 
always political, never sincere. 

Senator Pulbrioht may not be without 
political motive, but the facts unearthed 
by his committee cannot be brushed off as 
campaign fantasies. The expensive mink 
coat given to a White House secretary, the 
free vacations for White House functionaries 
(and Senators, too, for that matter) at the 
expense of a Florida hotel manager who won 
an RPC loan, the Innumerable pay-offs 
through awards of high-salaried business 
jobs to former RFC men, these compound 
Into a sordid, immoral story. 

Apparently only the strongest men, ad¬ 
ministrators like Jesse Jones and Eugene 
Meyer, can keep a Government lending 
agency from sinking into the morass of 
loans by political favor. Establish an insti¬ 
tution dealing in billions—^passed out on 
fairly easy terms—and you have a set-up 
Ideally suited to political machinations. 
Piles always collect around the honey pot. 


The result Is not only a weakening of the 
RFC Itself, but a general lowering of moral 
behavior in many parts of the admlnlstrar* 
tion, in Congress, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hoover, Jesse Jones, and others have 
called for RFC's demise. To abolish the 
agency would be to set an example, to start 
Government back up the road to sound 
moral performance. 

[Prom the Washington (D. C.) Star] 
Why Reef the RFC? 

If the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Is to be kept alive, the reorganization plan 
advocated by the President, and which has 
survived a Republican attack in the House, Is 
clearly desirable. 

Under this plan, the five-man Board of 
Directors would be abolished and all RFC 
operations would be placed under a single 
Administrator. Senator Pulbright. whose 
subcommittee has been letting a little light 
into some of the darker RPC corners, favors 
this change. The single Administrator sys¬ 
tem, he says, Is "the best method of prevent¬ 
ing or. at least, minimizing the conditions 
now being revealed in our hearings." 

When this matter comes before the Sen¬ 
ate, however, that body should give very 
careful consideration to the desirability of 
abolishing the RPC. Certainly this should 
be done If the reorganization would do no 
more than minimize the disgraceful prac¬ 
tices which have been exposed by the Pul¬ 
bright committee. And even If the change 
would prevent such practices, which Is doubt¬ 
ful, It is hard to see wherein the public in¬ 
terest would be served by continuing, in a 
period of inflation, a Federal agency that was 
created to meet a need born of deep eco¬ 
nomic depression, and whose economic influ¬ 
ence In these changed times probably is defi¬ 
nitely harmful. 

When Herbert Hoover asked Congress to 
set up the RFC on December 8, 1931, this 
country was in the grip of a paralyzing de¬ 
pression. Normal sources of credit had dried 
up or had been cut off. The need of Fed¬ 
eral assistance was self-evident. Still, even 
so, Mr. Hoover urged that the proposed RPC 
"should be placed in liquidation at the end 
of 2 years." But the familiar pattern has 
been followed. Twenty years later, when 
cheap, easy, and abundant credit Is our 
greatest source of economic danger, the ad- 
mlnstratlon wants to maintain as a going 
concern an agency which has outlived Its 
usefulness, and which has become a kind of 
happy hunting ground for those who want 
to finance dubious ventures with public 
funds. 

The Hoover Commission task force which 
studied the RFC strongly urged that it be 
abolished. The full Commission did not 
adopt this recommendation, although It 
frowned on many of the things the RFC had 
been doing. Senator Byrd has taken up the 
task-force proposal, however, and has served 
notice that he will seek the abolition of the 
agency, which he regards as being not only 
useless In these times, but which also serves 
as a "workshop for get-rlch-qulck political 
predators.” 

The most meritorious argument that can 
be made for continuing the RPC Is that the 
agency. If kept alive on a stand-by basis, 
might serve some useful purpose If condi¬ 
tions should change. But experience has 
shown that Federal agencies, especially agen¬ 
cies with money to lend, do not sit quietly 
by waiting for a change of economic climate. 
If the money Is J^here, the smart operators 
will be after It. And the chances are that 
they will always be able to get it, by one 
device or another, regardless of whether any 
public Interest Is served in the process. Sen- 
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ator FcnwoHT'a statement Indieates that 
this Is true; and, In the Star's Judgment, the 
RPC should be liquidated as quickly as pos» 
Bible, imless better arguments can be made 
for Its continuance than have been heard 
to this time. 

PeBtioit far Disabled Veteraas 
loadeqaate 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVSB 

Tuesday, February 27, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, compensa¬ 
tion for totally disabled veterans is lag¬ 
ging so seriously behind the co::t of liv¬ 
ing as to jeopardize families and family 
life. The Nation owes these veterans the 
highest obligation. The fact speaks more 
eloquently than argument. Their case 
demands correction. Appended are two 
letters from a constituent of mine, a 
totally disabled veteran, expressing this 
plea and the need for correction in such 
detail as to deserve the study of every 
Member. It is such testimony as this 
from those directly affected which should 
produce the needed legislation promptly: 

New York, N, Y.. January 20, 1951, 
Hon. Jacob K. Javits, 

House Office Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a totally disabled veteran 
of World War I, I receive compensation of 
$171 per month for a service-connected disa¬ 
bility. Considering the present-day high 
cost of food and medical care. 1 assure you 
that this Is entirely insufficient for my wife 
and myself to live on decently. 1 don't 
mention the prohibitive cost of clothing, be¬ 
cause those items are in the realm of luxury 
for us, even though we are sorely in need 
of new clothing as a sheer necessity. Every 
time we buy food or medicine, another item 
has been increased in price. My wife has 
been ill for several years and, not desirous of 
accepting charity treatment, she has foregone 
some necessary medical care, resulting In a 
detriment to her state of health. Even at 
this writing, my wife needs a doctor’s atten¬ 
tion. but wj cannot afford to consult one. 
There are many other disabled veterans and 
their families who are forced to exist under 
simllur conditions. 

The totally disabled war veterans have no 
other source of income, and we are entirely 
dependent upon the Congress of the United 
States for a docent existence. I am there¬ 
fore appealing to you and the collective heart 
of our Congress, as a humanitarian gesture, 
to alleviate this situation with appropriate 
legislation to reasonably increase the pres¬ 
ent disability compensation rates. As your 
views in this respect are well known to and 
appreciated by disabled veterans, we will be 
highly honored if you would cosponsor such 
legislation on the floor of the House. And 
may I further request that such legislation 
be favorably consummated at a very early 
date, so that we may enjoy the luxury of 
living decently as soon as possible? In the 
past, such matters have generally been taken 
up at the close of congressional sessions. 
But are not disabled veterans entitled to 
more pressing oonslderatlon, after national 
security? 

Are we asking for too much, Just to live 
decently? You have my utmost assurance 


that, were I able to work, I would not hu¬ 
miliate myself by writing this letter. 

I assure you that such a kind act by the 
Congress, and by you. personally, will be 
sincerely appreciated by my wife and my¬ 
self; by the thousands of disabled veterans, 
like myself, who are unable to work; and 
by those disabled veterans who further 
jeopardise their disabilities by working. 

Won’t you please make the waning years 
of an old soldier happy with a favorable 
reply to bis appeal, and with your favorable 
reaction to match the reply? All disabled 
war veterans will be sincerely grateful to 
be able to finally live decently. 

In these days of world crises, may our Con¬ 
gress and Government be guided by the wis¬ 
dom of Ood. 

Very respectfully. 

Philip E. Richards. 


New York, N. Y., February 19,1951, 
Hon. Jacob K. Javits. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I appreciate very sincerely your 
kind, sympathetic, and encouraging letter of 
February 16. In reply to mine of January 20, 
a copy of which I am enclosing. In these 
days of the entirely uncalled-for high cost 
of living, when the disabled veterans depend 
on the humane understanding of our Con¬ 
gress, and a prayer to God. for a decent 
existence for our families. It fills me with 
exhilarating relief to receive such a genuine¬ 
ly sincere and understanding letter from you. 

Is there not someone in our Congress who 
will take the Initiative to ease the burden 
of the disabled war veterans, and follow it 
thru successfully at a very early date? Since 
the advent of the Korean war, the cost of 
living has been Increasing regularly every 
week, especially food and medicine. And 
even though food prices were supposedly 
“frozen” on January 25, the prices of these 
necessities of life are still increasing. And. 
according to the OPS, the prices of food will 
continue to increase until midsummer. 

The great majority of organized labor has 
not felt this Increased cost of living, having 
received substantial pay increases. But what 
about me, with a fixed income of $171 per 
month, as a totally disabled war veteran? 
What are my wife and I supposed to eat? And 
how am I supposed to take care of the medi¬ 
cal needs of my sick wife? 1 don’t like to beg 
aU the time—It’s humiliating. But, like 
most disabled war veterans, I am entirely 
dependent on the Congress for a decent 
existence. Am I not entitled to live decently, 
just like organized labor? 

There are several bills, calling for Increases 
In disability compensation rates, pending 
in the House Veterans' Aflalrs Committee. 
In view of the tense situation In which dis¬ 
abled veterans find themselves in order to 
live decently, and as you are greatly respected 
as a sincere friend of disabled veterans, 
would It be an imposition on my part in ur¬ 
gently requesting that you do something to 
have one of these measures expedited 
through this committee, and then acted on 
favorably and expeditiously by th** Rules 
Committee, so that it can reach the floor of 
the House for a vote very soon? 

My wife and I will be very grateful, like all 
disabled veterans, for this humanitarian 
gesture on your part, and all of us will anx¬ 
iously await early action, in this respect, by 
the Congress. Please favor me with some 
good news at your very earliest convenience. 

In my humble way, permit me to hope that 
you may enjoy good health, happiness and 
Godly wisdom in the future, so that you will 
continue to serve our country in the same 
unselfish manner for many years to come. 

Very respectfully, 

Philip E. Richards. 
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Good Foreftry With Competitioii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF ORIGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled “Good Forestry With Competi¬ 
tion," by Joe M. Crahane, of Brownsville. 
Oreg. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good Forestry With Competition 

State and Ignited States foresters, conser- 
vatl< nists, the Department of the Interior, 
together with various other public agencies 
and local and national organizations, have 
In the past few years been concerned with 
the depletion problems of our forests, both 
publicly and privately owned. There have 
been, likewise, scores of bills Introduced in 
both our Congress and our State legislatures 
attempting to provide protection for our 
natural resources, so that we and future gen¬ 
erations may have timber, that the mills may 
operate steadily and furnish annual employ¬ 
ment, which will play a big part In the stabl- 
liBatlon of our communities. A constant 
source of emplo3nnent is very essential. 

Now In view of all that had been said with 
respect to depleting and denuding our for¬ 
ests. there had been comparatively little done 
In way of good forestry management up until 
the last few years. But In the last few years, 
through the continual rising price of stump- 
age caused by the shortage and scarcity of 
timber, it became apparent to many that 
timber Is a profitable crop. They have also 
concluded that It pays to be careful in log¬ 
ging not to destroy the reproduction. Many 
are also of the opinion that trees planted 
now will produce a fair crop In 60 years. 
Borne are so strong In this belief that they 
are really practicing good forestry and are 
putting a large portion of their earnings into 
forestry as an investment. But it took an 
Incentive to bring about this new thinking. 
It wasn’t altogether the thought of the fu¬ 
ture generation. It wasn’t that our public 
spirited people and conservationists were de¬ 
manding It. It was the potential profit they 
could see In good forestiy. Yes, if it wasn’t 
a profitable Investment no one but the Fed¬ 
eral Government could Invest In such a 
long-shot program. But while some are con¬ 
vinced that sustained yield forestry Is good 
business many are doubtful and say the risk 
Is too great. Personally I agree—It Is a big 
risk. But It is worth It. 

There are others, however, who will not 
be convinced that the policy is sound. There 
are too many things, political and economic, 
which might cause an investment to be 
worthless. These very people who preached 
conservation might help Implement some 
deal whereby it would be a poor Investment. 

Some operators are definitely of the 
opinion that only the United States should 
attempt such long-range planning and they 
have resolved to take what timber Is avail¬ 
able and rim the mill just as long as they 
can without attempting to conserve timber, 
protect the reproduction, or make an effort 
to restock, as well as have consideration for 
the economy and general stability of the 
co*nmunlty. 

However, If we are allowed to continue un¬ 
der the new policy adopted by the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the 
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Interior, about 2 years ago I am svire that 
at least one-half of the operators will fall 
in line with the few who are now practicing 
good forestry. They, too, would see that It 
is the only way they can hope to have a last¬ 
ing—r rhaps perpetual—lumbering opera¬ 
tion. 

This new policy that I refer to came into 
existence in 1948 and it had to do with the 
administration of O. & C. lands In western 
Oregon. This new regulation is based on 
the premise that all operators shall have an 
equal opporturtty to purchase Federal tim¬ 
ber, and that Federal timber shall be sold on 
bids to the highest bidder In accordance with 
some quallhcutlons of the bidder pertaining 
to State and Federal laws, roads, marketing 
areas, etc. 

The Bureau of Land Management is do¬ 
ing a splendid Job of administering the 
public lands, opening up these timber tracts 
for the public to buy on auction and sealed 
bids, giving the mill operators a chance to 
compete for the purchase of the timber, and 
in so doing has caused the bidders to pay a 
good price—as r’uch as 30 percent on an 
average more than the appraised values. It 
is true that It required good milling facili¬ 
ties to get the most out of the high-priced 
stumpage but we are pleased with the re¬ 
sults. If the other fellow can outbid us, 
we are still happy. We will be happy as long 
a- wi have an equal opportunity to compete. 
We hope we can continue to have competi¬ 
tion and not allocation as It would obviously 
be If Federal stumpage price Is to remain 
frozen. For if stumpage is frozen It will be 
Impossible to deal Justly with the many bid¬ 
ders. 11 there are six bidders on one tract, 
who will have the knowledge to Judge which 
one of the six shall get the timber? Even 
If there are two bidders or a dozen bidders, 
who can make such a decision? Shall he 
allocate the timber to the mill that has some 
timber of its own or to the operator who has 
done nothing to perpetuate the Industry or 
who has done a very poor Job of forestry or 
who has given little thought to what effect 
the denuded lands in his logged-over areas 
would have on the economic stability of the 
community? Will the allocator take Into 
consideration the good forester who has been 
doing the job which has In the past been so 
st»*ongly recommended by good forestry men 
and conservationists, as well as put a fair 
part of his earnings into this program which 
is so essential to perpetuate good forestry? 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
gone a long way In good forestry in the last 
2 years. It Is the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement and the competitive system that 
has caused many operators to practice better 
forestry. These operators believe that with 
the small stands of their own timber, some 
purchased from ranchers and others, and 
an opportunity to bid in Federal tracts of 
timber—maybe two or four million feet a 
year—they can operate perpetually on a 
small scale. These small operators will 
always be a source of revenue for the small 
towns and their employees will feel they 
have Job security and In turn will build 
better homes and schools. 

We must understand there is not enough 
Federal timber to go half way around and 
if we lose out on our bid for It we will have 
to assume that the other fellow is a better 
operator and has a better mill and will 
come to the conclusion that we will have to 
bring our plant up to date In order to com¬ 
pete with our competitor. But If the tim¬ 
ber is allocated to certain mills, good mills as 
well as poor ones do not have an opportunity 
to bid. It will destroy the incentive for 
those who have tried to do the Job right. 
Encourage the good operator by giving him 
an equal opportunity. Encourage the man 
who Is doing good forestry. All he wants 
Is an equal opportunity. He doesn’t nec¬ 


essarily have to buy timber but he does 
want an equal opportunity, and especially 
so if he has practiced good forestry. 

In order to supply a greater amount of 
li'mber for the military requirements, it Is 
essential that we have competition in the 
purchase of Federal timber. We cannot have 
competition with allocation, and allocation 
is essential with the price celling on stump¬ 
age. It is not necessary to put a ceiling on 
stumpage to keep operators from paying 
too much. Ceilings are created and ap¬ 
plied to check hoarding and profiteering 
and are also a factor in checking Inflation 
but it Is not necessary that Uncle Sam place 
a celling on his own commodities. 

Don’t destroy the good system we now 
have for fear an operator Is going to pay 
too much for Federal timber. They have 
taken care of themselves in the past and 
they will continue to do so. The celling on 
lumber will regulate the price of stumpage. 
Operators will not bid more than that which 
they can afford to pay. They have not done 
so in the past and there Is no reason to 
believe they will in the future. Take the 
freeze off Federal timber and avoid discrim¬ 
ination. Make timber available with access 
roads. When timber is available it creates 
competition. The extra money obtained 
through access roads will more than pay for 
the roads and the lumber industry will more 
than meet both military and civilian re¬ 
quirements. 

Joe M. Crahane. 

Brownsville, Oreo. 

Intertie Between Bonneville Power Sys¬ 
tem and Shasta Dam in California 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G.MAGNUS0N 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “State Master’s Com¬ 
ments.” published in the Grange News 
of February 24, 1951; also an editorial 
entitled "Mr. Chapman Has Spoken,” 
published In the Grange News of March 
3, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Crange News of February 24, 1951] 
State Master’s Comments 

CALIFORNIA INTERTIE 

Much is being said and written these days 
about the proposed intertto between the 
Bonneville power system and Shasta Dam 
in California. One of the latest arguments 
advanced Is that the intertle would save 
6, 0,000 barrels of oil which otherwise will 
be needed to operate steam plants to gen¬ 
erate electricity for California. 

This seems like a mighty flimsy excuse 
when we consider the huge cost of the Inter¬ 
tle and the heavy load losses that would 
result from such long-distance transmission 
of power. This would greatly Increase the 
power costs In this region, which has so ably 
demonstrated the soundness of the existing 
Bonneville wholesale rates. 

Of the $521,000,000 that the Government 
has spent on these projects, the Bonneville 
system has in this short time returned to 


the Federal Treasury $170,000,000. of which 
$70,000,000 represented Interest. In the fis¬ 
cal year 1049-50 the surplus of $42,000,000 
was increased to $54,000,000. In other words, 
the system earned more than $12,000,000 
above the amount needed to retire the prin¬ 
cipal and L terest due on the entire cost of 
the system. 

Not until we have a surplus of power here 
will the people of the Pacific Northwest feel 
justified in permitting any of this power— 
so essential to carry on the region’s ln.lus- 
trlps and production—to be siphoned Into 
other areas. 

No amount of statistics and political ma¬ 
neuvering will ever convince the people of 
this region that they should stand by and 
submit to being robbed of their great natu¬ 
ral heritage, the Columbia River and its 
power. (H. P. C.) 

[From the Grange News of March 3, 1951] 
Mb. Chapman Has Spoken 

Oscar Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, 
has calmly brushed aside Paclflc Northwest 
opposition to the “California intertle’’ power 
transmission line r hich would link the 
Bonneville system with that of the Paclflc 
Gas & Elecurlr Co. near Pnasta Dam. Al¬ 
though practically everybody In this region 
has “kicked like a steer’’ at the Intertle pro¬ 
posed by his Bureau of Reclamation for the 
past 2 years or more, this sentiment has not 
ruilded a hair of Mr. Chapman’s smoothly 
comV Id head. Ordinarily one would think 
that people living nearest to a problem would 
be bes'. qualified to analyze it. but Mr. Gttiap- 
man seems to know more than all of the 
Pacific northwesterners put together—even 
at a 3,000-mlle distance. 

There has been real basis for the fear that 
this power link would make an Irreparable 
break In the breastworks of space that now 
protect the Northwest from raids on Its 
Columbia River water and power supplies. 
Recent events lend more substance to this 
fear. 

Without waiting for a congressional appro¬ 
priation, Mr. Chapman blandly announces 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has started 
surveys of the intertle, arl that construc¬ 
tion will be completed In November 1952. 
Ignoring arguments challenging the feasi¬ 
bility of the project, Its lack of defense need 
as compared with steam plants within this 
region, and the unjustifiable “profits” to be 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation from 
selling 2-mill Columbia River In California’s 
6-mlll market. Secretary Chapman blithely 
reiterates that the intertle will bring 100,000 
kilowatts of California power to “firm up” 
supplies for Northwest aluminum plants, 
like a dog team firming up a Great North¬ 
ern freight train. In the same breath he 
says It would save California 730,000 barrels 
of oil, which indicates the real one-way na¬ 
ture of the plan. 

Last year, on a Grange radio program here, 
Mr. Chapman denied any intention of per¬ 
mitting construction of the intertle. A ver¬ 
batim transcription of his remarks shows 
him trying to reassure the Northwest that tiie 
Intertle was “Just talk." He said there had 
been “no request” for funds, “no authoriza¬ 
tion * * * whatsoever for any kind of 

these projects.” “Moreover.” he added, “you 
have got to protect your basic resources, 
which Is cheap power. You would have to be 
very serious and careful before you would 
make an Interchange of connection which 
would raise your cost.” 

But the outbreak of the Korean war 2 
months later furnished Mr. Chapman an 
excuse for labeling the Intertle a defense 
project, and as such It was put through the 
O. K. mill of the Defense Power Administra¬ 
tion which he heads. 

Now it seems that the people who opposed 
a Columbia Valley Administration are get- 
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ting ft taste of what they ao lovingly re« 
ferred to as *'eaiolent ealsting agencies/* In¬ 
stead of a **three-man dictatorship” we*ve got 
a one-man paternalism telling us what’s 
best for us—from 8.000 miles distant. 

If the Northwest can't stop construction of 
a Bupertransmlaslon line which will tap 
Its main power supply, how can it hope to 
prevent that line from being used to draw 
the lion's share of that power to a "market" 
that's ready, eager and waiting to take 
It? (B.) 


Tnunaa Administratkiii Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OP REMAREB 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THB SBNATB OF THE UNITED STATES 
, Friday, March 16,1951 

Ur. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled 'The 
People Say No" published in the Omaha 
World-Herald of March 9.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tui People Say No 

Dorothy Thompson’s column which ap¬ 
pears elsewhere on this page was written 
before yesterday's vote by the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee and the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. 

But that vote strongly emphasizes the 
truth which Miss Thompson cites, namely: 
That the American people, by overwhelming 
opinion, have rejected the foreign policies 
of the Truman administration. 

This truth is attested to by virtually every 
poll that has been taken. It is emphasized 
by the floods of letters received by news¬ 
papers and Members of Congress. It is re¬ 
vealed anew by the vote of the two Senate 
committees, requiring that the administra¬ 
tion gain the assent of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress before committing troops to the North 
Atlantic Command. 

This was a staggering and generally un¬ 
expected reversal for the Messrs. Truman, 
Marshall, Acheson and Connally. 

When Nebraska's Senator Whekrt flrst in¬ 
troduced the resolution which provided vir¬ 
tually the same restrictions as those voted 
by the committees yesterday, the adminis¬ 
tration leaders brought out the vitriol. This, 
they said, was vile isolationism. It would 
tie the hands of the responsible officials and 
give Joe Stalin a huge advantage vls-k-vls 
the democracies. 

But yesterday the vote was 14 to 10 In 
favor of the Wherry stand. Tliree Democrats 
joined with the solid Republican block to 
reject the administration’s demand. 

What had happened? 

Clearly, we think, the Senators had been 
reading the mall from home. 

Since last Juno 25 the American people 
have been marched up to the very gates of 
the garrison state, and they do not like what 
they see. 

They do not relish the prospect that for 
many years, possibly for the rest of their 
lives, they will be reqiurcd to live In accord¬ 
ance with the Iron whim of bureaucrats. 
They see little pleasure In giving a huge share 
of what they earn, and every year a huger 
share, to the tax collector. 

This, they sense, is not the way to achieve 
true security nor is it the end to which a 
democratic people should aspire. Surely, 
they reason, there must be better ways to 


approach the problems of mankind than to 
plunge blindly down the road toward despot¬ 
ism and, maybe, oblivion. 

It is unfortunately true that the Truman 
ad nlnlstration may be somewhat embar¬ 
rassed, in its dealing with other nations, by 
the developments of yesterday. 

But that is only an incident of the day. 
The embarrassment will pass. Of vastly more 
Importance Is the fact that the attitudes and 
convictions of the people Anally have been 
communicated forcibly to the Congress. 

At last we. the people, and our representa¬ 
tives are beginning to understand each other. 
That growing understanding, heralded by 
yesterday’s vote, may prove to be the most 
aignlflcant event of 1951. 

RefolntioBf Adopted at dikagfo Coifer- 
ence of AnerkaE Association for tlie 
United Natioas 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

OF OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record resolutions 
which were adopted at the Chicago Con¬ 
ference of the American Association for 
the United Nations, held on February 
25-27, 1951. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Rbsolyttions Adopted at Chicago CoNVfsiENCB 

Februabt 26-27, 1951, bt American Asbo- 

CUTION FOB THE UNITED NATIONS 
PREAMBLE 

We the duly appointed delegates of 91 
broadly representative national organizations 
are gathered In Chicago under the auspices 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations In an emergency conference to dis¬ 
cuss United States responsibility for world 
leadership. Speaking as individuals with a 
sense of responsibility to the organizations 
which appointed us, we express the following 
as the consensus of our meeting. 

We believe that all people are equal and 
united to one another in the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. 

We are united In our support of the United 
Nations as the best hope of the peoples of 
the world to prevent war, to develop collec¬ 
tive security, to promote negotiation among 
governments, to create world law, to aid 
the self-determination of peoples, to promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all. and to advance economic welfare among 
all the peoples of the world. 

We are united also In our conviction that 
war is not inevitable, and that the common 
clforts of the International community can 
direct the destinies of mankind. 

Already the United Nations In five short 
years has to Its credit the following Impres¬ 
sive accomplishments: 

1. It has through the Assembly resolution 
on uniting lor peace pledged common action 
to resist aggression anywhere in the world 
and created the Immediate means to do so 
not subject to veto. 

2. It has moved through the overwhelming 
majority of nations to resist aggression in 
Korea and for the flrst time In history placed 


at the disposal of the international commu¬ 
nity the military and other aid of member 
nations. 

8. It has aided In resolving conflicts that 
threatened the peace in hall a dozen areas 
throughout the world and through Its good 
offices brought about cease-fires, basic prin¬ 
ciples of self-determination, and peaceful 
settlements, notably in Indonesia and Israel. 

4. It has aided the development Into na¬ 
tionhood of subject colonial peoples and pro¬ 
moted the independence of non-self-govern¬ 
ing peoples. 

6. It has extended technical assistance and 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries, 
and through its many specialized agencies 
all over the world attacked the obstacles to 
world trade and economic welfare. 

6. It has promoted human rights through 
the adoption for the first time in history of 
universal standards and is following them 
up by drafting enforceable covenants for 
freedom of Information internationally and 
for economic and social rights as well as po¬ 
litical and civil liberties. It has advanced 
the status of milllonB of women throughout 
the world and gained recognition for their 
political, educational, and economic rights. 
It has outlawed by International treaty the 
crime of genocide. 

These are only the outstanding lines of 
achievement among a host of activities un¬ 
precedented in international action. 

The United States, in conformity with the 
Charter’s principles, is championing under 
its bipartisan foreign policy these eiiorts. 
Support of the United Nations Charter is the 
keystone of American policy. That policy, 
in and out of the United Nations, has but¬ 
tressed the purposes of the Charter through 
economic aid to Europe and other parts of 
the world, the promotion of freer trade, and 
regional pacts for defense against aggression. 

The United Nations is still in an early stage 
of development, with the prospect that Its 
machinery will be improved as it may be¬ 
come necessary to make it more fully repre¬ 
sentative of the peoples of the world and 
with larger powers to meet their claims and 
needs. To strengthen It member nations 
should Implement by their domestic action 
the decisions reached by United Nations or¬ 
gans. The leadership of the United States, 
for instance, in promoting the convention 
aganist genocide, adopted luianlmously by 
the General Assembly In 1948, cannot be 
convincingly maintained until the United 
States Senate ratifies the convention, now 
already in effuct by the action of other na¬ 
tions. Nor can the moral position of our 
country in world councils be maintained un¬ 
less at home we raise our own standards by 
eliminating practices of racial and religious 
discrimination and by observing all the 
rights which we champion Internationally. 

The United Nations will grow in Influence 
as it is faithfully uced by the member na¬ 
tions as the major instrument of foreign 
policy. Unilateral action birpassing the 
United Nations In the fields of Its activities 
tends to weaken the whole structure. Mem¬ 
bership should be universally open to all na¬ 
tions who adhere to the principles of the 
Charter, ao that it may as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible become both the forum for negbUation 
and the means for action for all mankind. 

COLLECTIVE SECTJRITT 

We support the principle of collective se¬ 
curity by which we mean the use of com¬ 
mon force to protect all nations from aggres¬ 
sion, as provided by the Charter. We reject 
as false the doctrine, from whatever source 
or spokesman, that the United States shall 
regard certain areas or peoples as expendable 
in its stiategy of security. We ieject such 
a doctrine as an Inducement to aggression. 
We reject it as destructive of the collective 
strength of free peoples. Wo reject It us 
contrary to the Charter. Every member of 
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the United Nations has an obligation to do 
what it reasonably can do to promote col* 
lectlve security. No nation has a right to 
purchase Its security at the expense of an¬ 
other. 

Intervention in Korea to repel the North 
Korean armies was the first demonstration of 
collective security by the use of armed forces 
under the flag of the United Nations. It 
was action based upon the law of the Char¬ 
ter, authorized by the United Nations, en¬ 
dorsed by 63 of its members, 26 of whom have 
furnished or offered practical military as¬ 
sistance. 

The principle of collective security is as 
sound today as when the United Nations 
took action to repel the aggression against 
the Republic of Korea on June 25. The 
nations must profit by experience. The ex¬ 
perience in Korea clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for Improvement in collective- 
security action. 

In the first place, troops must be desig¬ 
nated in advance for call by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly; an ade¬ 
quate United Nations military staff must 
plan In advance for their coordination and 
command. The absence of such advance 
designations resulted in one nation sending 
a disproportionately large number of forces 
and In the inability of the United Nations 
to use all national forces that were offered. 

The experience in Korea also shows that 
the United Nations must have appropriate 
organs to assess the political con.sequences 
of proposed military measures. Collective 
security cannot be achieved by permitting 
smaller aggressions to grow Into universal 
war. Careful diplomacy by the United Na¬ 
tions and Its members should seek to local¬ 
ize policing actions. 

The United States should urge the United 
Nations immediately to Implement the 
unltlng-for-peace resolution adopted by the 
Fifth General Assembly, which provides for 
the designation of forces to be available to 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun¬ 
cil, for a Collective Measures Committee to 
plan further strategy of collective security, 
and for a Peace Observation Commission to 
watch troublesome frontiers. 

DISARMAMENT 

We fully support President Truman's sug¬ 
gestion In his UN Day speech of October 24, 
1960, that there be a merger of the UN 
Commission on Atomic Energy and the UN 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
and that the new commission devise a plan 
whereby an enforceable, general, and uni¬ 
versal disarmament might be achieved. 
Certainly an enforceable plan must provide 
for effective UN inspection and police forces. 

We believe that the United States must 
under present conditions continue to mus¬ 
ter its strength until the defenses of the 
free world are so strong that they will deter 
aggression by making its price too high. 
But no reasonable ground must be left for 
anyone to regard the measures of defense 
as designed for any purpose other than 
the preservation of peace and the protec¬ 
tion of freedom against aggression. The 
gains for defense of any particular measure 
might otherwise be balanced by its dangers 
in provoking countermeasures or even ag¬ 
gression by others. 

Therefore, In building our military 
strength we must make clear to the world 
that the goal of our country Is a collective 
system to make possible the disarmament of 
all nations. The United States should boldly 
and forthrightly advocate a UN plan for stop¬ 
ping the arms race through general disarma¬ 
ment. enforceable by the United Nations. 
The clear vision of this as our goal would win 
the hearts and minds of war-weary peoples 
everywhere and inspire our allies and our 
own people In the common struggle to resist 
aggression. 


CONCILUIION 

The United Nations Charter places the 
processes of negotiation and conciliation 
first In its program for maintaining inter¬ 
national peace and security. The United 
States and other members of the United 
Nations should with boldness and imagina¬ 
tion seek every practical avenue of concilia¬ 
tion. 

We urge that the proven and diverse pat¬ 
terns used In Palestine, Indonesia, Iran, and 
Greece be applied to new areas of conflict. 

We do not accept the inevitability of war. 
While It Is necessary to strengthen regional 
arrangements and to develop military forces 
for collective use against agression, we urge 
unrelenting negotiation to find areas of 
agreement. Negotiations involve conces¬ 
sions by both sides. They require of the 
United States a broad understanding of the 
views and circumstances of other nations, 
without appeasement of aggression or any 
surrender of the basic principles of the 
Charter. 

The wor’t of the United Nations Good 
Offices Committee to arrange a cease fire In 
Korea should be encouraged. We recom¬ 
mend that the United States support a reso¬ 
lution in the Gen'^ral Assembly formally 
recommending to the parties the pattern of 
the Renville principles which became a basis 
for the settlement of the Indonesian dispute. 
Essentially these principles are a cease fire, 
demilitarized zones, progressive withdrawal 
of forces. Interim government, free elections, 
a constitutional convention, and economic 
rehabilitation, all under the supervision of 
the United Nations. These principles are 
applicable not only to Korea but to similar 
conflicts that may arise. They are basic to 
any fair solution In the spirit of the Charter. 

Negotiations in the major world conflicts 
will have a far greater chance of success as 
the collective forces of the free world become 
stronger. But there is danger that In their 
all-out determination to develop the neces¬ 
sary military forces, the American people 
may come to assume the inevitability of war 
and fail to seek all practical avenues of 
negotiation and conciliation. We Americans 
must not lose the capacity for a bold initia¬ 
tive for peace. 

COEXISTENCE OF DIVERSE SYSTEMS 

More Important than any specific decision 
Is the growth of a United Nations mind 
with Its developing parliamentary practices 
and sense of unity of mankind. The Soviet 
Union, it is true, leads a minority of Com¬ 
munist states In frequent opposition to the 
majority. We must evidently accept for an 
indefinite future the coexistence of diverse 
policies and systems of government. Adjust¬ 
ment to such differences Is urged by the 
basic principle of the Charter—the sovereign 
equality of states. All states, whatever their 
forms, must now learn to live and let live 
under the principles of the Charter. The 
fact that both the dictatorships and de¬ 
mocracies continue to take a vigorous part 
In United Nations debates keeps the door 
open for eventual adjustment of the conflicts 
that now divide the world. That door 
should never be closed. The ultimate dis¬ 
solution of police states and tyrannical gov¬ 
ernments will be measured by the degree 
democracy succeeds in meeting the Insistent 
demands of the world’s peoples for greater 
freedoms, enduring peace, and rising stand¬ 
ards of living. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF ASIA AND AFRICA 

A great economic and social revolution is 
taking place in Asia. Hundreds of millions 
In that part of the world are throwing off 
the yoke of colonialism, and at the same 
time are striving for better economic and 
social conditions. Communism is not the 
moving Impulse behind the revolutionary up¬ 
heavals in Asia. Communism Is the means 


by which Soviet Imperialism has attempted 
to take advantage of the vacuum created by 
the failure of the Western World to under¬ 
stand the forces of nationalism and social 
revolution In Asia. The liberal policies pur¬ 
sued In freeing India, Pakistan, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Indonesia have led to a spirit of 
cooperation and friendliness In these coun¬ 
tries with the Western World. These newly 
awakened peoples In Asia have taken their 
place In the United Nations, and from their 
ranks have come some of the great states¬ 
men of the United Nations. 

The same nationalist and revolutionary 
forces are alive in Africa. Whether we shall 
see repeated there the tragedies of China 
and Indochina will depend on the under¬ 
standing and leadership which the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations give to the peo¬ 
ples of that great continent. 

In finding peaceful solutions there must 
be greater understanding of the appalling 
conditions of poverty. Illiteracy, and disease 
under which millions are living and which 
prevent them from responding to the appeal 
of our democratic society. Each people 
must recognize that Its culture and politi¬ 
cal Ideals cannot have a universal appli¬ 
cation. 

HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING 

One of the basic goals of the United Na¬ 
tions for an orderly world Is to assure to 
the peoples of underdeveloped countries, 
numbering more than two-thirds of man¬ 
kind, the opportunity to raise their living 
standards by developing their resources, food 
supplies, and industries. Only so can hun¬ 
gry and desperate peoples be saved from 
the false salvation of totalitarian promises, 
and participate in International efforts for 
universal education, human rights, and 
peace. 

Already the United Nations through tech¬ 
nical assistance teams is engaged in such 
a program. Bilateral projects by the United 
States are also In progress under point 4. 
The British Commonwealth nations have 
set up a regional technical assistance and 
aid program on a vast scale for southeast 
Asia. The resources of the United States 
devoted to such purposes should be chan¬ 
neled to the maximum degree practical 
through the United Nations, or with the 
advice of Its agencies, in order to unify 
all effort under international direction. 
Similar aid which may be given to the 
British Commonwealth plan should be like¬ 
wise channeled. 

The deplorable disparity between arms 
and welfare Is Illustrated by the fact that 
the world’s military budgets this year ap¬ 
proach $100,000,000,000, but total contribu¬ 
tions for technical assistance and aid 
through the United Nations, from the United 
States and from the British Commonwealth 
plan, will not exceed a tiny fraction of the 
military totals. 

Greater boldness and Imagination must be 
aroused In carrying forward this program on 
a world scale If the false promises of com¬ 
munism and fascism are to be discredited. 
Pood surpluses In some nations should be 
used for relief in others. Mutually advan¬ 
tageous trade must be greatly Increased. 
Capital Investment In undeveloped areas 
should be encouraged. Technical assistance 
to enable these peoples to pool their own 
capital through their own agencies should 
be used to expand their facilities, skills, and 
industries. 

While recognizing as we do the Immediate 
necessity of a large rearmament program on 
all the fronts of the free world, we believe 
that the fullest development of the United 
Nations technical assistance program will 
only become possible as the disarmament 
goals here stated become effectual. The 
United States Government should take the 
lead In declaring its intention that with the 
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gradual reduction of its military appropria¬ 
tions that will be possible with a workable 
enforcement of disarmament, it will con¬ 
tribute correspondingly increasing sums to 
the United Nations fund for economic devel¬ 
opment. 

At the same time, however, our Govern¬ 
ment should now give reassurances that dur¬ 
ing the present period of necessary heavy 
military expenditures we will maintain and 
expand our United States program, both gov¬ 
ernmental and private, of technical and eco¬ 
nomic assistance to the greatest extent pos¬ 
sible within the limits of our economic ca¬ 
pacities. For we must not relax our vigorous 
pursuit of the constructive task of raising 
. the standards of living of the peoples of the 
world. This will demand of us all that we 
sacrifice for this great goal as we are sacri¬ 
ficing for military preparedness. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

The United States, with other nations, has 
assumed great obligations for the advance¬ 
ment of human rights through the diverse 
efforts of the United Nations. 

Despite the political conflicts which so 
largely mark the United Nations, practical 
work is steadily progressing to promote one 
of the major objectives of the charter: the 
universal protection of human rights for all 
men and women in the world. The uni¬ 
versal declaration adopted at Paris in 1948 is 
being followed up by the drafting of a cove¬ 
nant, which we urge the United States to 
supnort with provisions for the right of 
private petition and for effective Inquiry and 
conciliation, and for judicial review of legal 
issues. No reservations should be adopted 
which concede to state jurisdiction any ex¬ 
emption from the operations of International 
standards agreed to by the United States. 

Simultaneously with the drafting of a 
covenant, we urge the practical implementa¬ 
tion of the universal declaration, already 
recognized in principle In many situations. 
The Assembly resolution urging wide popu¬ 
lar education in the principles of the decla¬ 
ration should be a concern of all organiza¬ 
tions committed to promoting the United 
Nations. 

We support the varied efforts of the United 
Nations In the promotion of human rights 
through its agencies on the status of women, 
freedom of information by press, radio, and 
newsreels, on the prevention of discrimina¬ 
tion and the protection of minorities, on 
forced labor, trade-union rights, slavery, and 
the greater liberties of non-self-governing 
peoples. 

We regard all these efforts as constituting 
a basis for the growth of world law to pro¬ 
mote and defend standards of rights ap¬ 
plicable to all peoples everywhere, with In¬ 
creasing resort to the agencies of the inter¬ 
national community to assure their practical 
application. These efforts strike at the 
tyrannies of the police state, whether Com¬ 
munist or Fascist, and also at the causes 
of manifold grievances and Injustices which 
arouse strife and endanger peace. As such, 
they constitute one of the greatest hopes of 
human progress through the United Nations. 

Our commitments under the Charter and 
the universal declaration are to principles 
grounded in the traditions of our own Bill 
of Rights. Both our own heritage and our 
role of world leadership make it Imperative 
that we maintain at home in these critical 
days the utmost freedom of opinion, debate 
and dissent, and that we secure equality 
of all our people without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

We are running the grave risk of sacri¬ 
ficing the spirit and practice of independent 
and critical expression through fear and hys¬ 
terical measures to check subversion. An 
apparent unity purchased at such a price 
WiUld be a false front, dangerous in its 
efiects on world estimates of the true sentl- 
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ments of the American people and on the 
construction at home of a solid foreign policy. 

The soundest defense and security of our 
country lie not In unity enforced by fear, 
but in the courageous exercise of those 
liberties which are both the tradition and 
the hope of the whole free world. 

CALL TO ACTION 

Recognizing that the governments of free 
peoples receive their mandate from their citi¬ 
zens, we urge Americans to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility to carry forward into their com¬ 
munities and organizations the practical 
work of education in the policies and princi¬ 
ples we have expressed. 

We call upon all citizens to maintain con¬ 
tact with their elected representatives for 
the furtherance of these principles, so that 
the will of the people for peace and justice 
through the United Nations may bo realized. 

INFLATION 

We believe that in the present world emer¬ 
gency inflation threatens to hinder the work 
of the United Nations. 

We therefore call for Immediate action by 
the United States Government for a firm and 
vigorous stabilization program that will dis¬ 
tribute the unavoidable sacrifices with fair¬ 
ness and justice, and will enable the United 
States to discharge effectively its Interna¬ 
tional responsibilities. 

WHEAT FOR INDIA 

Whereas the people of India are facing seri¬ 
ous famine within the next 6 months; 

Whereas there exists a surplus of food 
grains In the United States; 

Whereas the traditional practice of the 
United States has been to give such emer¬ 
gency humanitarian aid as resources permit 
to peoples In distress solely on the basis of 
need: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Emergency Conference 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations convened in Chicago urges the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to adopt without 
delay pending legislation which would make 
available to India 2.000.000 tons of food 
grains without regard to any political 
conditions. 

Resolution Adopted at the Chicago Con¬ 
ference, February 27,1051 

Never before In the history of our Nation 
has there been so much need for enlightened 
understanding on the part of our people— 
of the role it can and ohould play in the 
field of international affairs. 

The fact that representatives of 91 na¬ 
tional organizations, representing practi¬ 
cally every phase of American life, have 
met together for 2^ days in the city of 
Chicago to consider in emergency session 
the problem of our responsibility for world 
leadership, is Indicative of the great desire 
of our people to help maintain the peace of 
the world at this critical juncture in history 
and to help bring about a universal state of 
affairs which would guarantee the peace for 
generations to come. 

As representatives of a great cross-section 
of American public opinion, we applaud the 
high level of participation which brought to 
this conference a rare blending of repre¬ 
sentatives of public and private agencies, 
which together with excellent delegate par¬ 
ticipation will undoubtedly bring forth a 
set of findings and resolutions which will 
hearten and provide a spiritual lift to those 
forces who are so valiantly striving for peace 
and world understanding. 

For the great service provided in making 
this conference possible, we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express to the American Associa¬ 
tion for the United Nations, its director, 
Clark Elchelberger. and his staff, our deep 
sense of gratitude and appreciation for the 
wisdom they have shown in conceiving and 


planning this conference and for the leader¬ 
ship ^ hey have provided in bringing together 
the representatives of these 01 great national 
organizations to explore their common in¬ 
terests and problems in this field. 

We urge upon the American Association 
for the United Nations to take the leader¬ 
ship and help establish similar conferences 
on local and regional levels toward the end 
that a grass-roots educational program to 
Implement the findings of this conference 
might go forward at the earliest possible 
moment. We are confident that our local 
and State organizations will cooperate in 
this endeavor in every possible manner. We 
firmly believe that such a program will have 
a great and continued impact upon the 
thinking of our Government and our people 
and will provide for continuity of the mag¬ 
nificent work begim here. 


Confusion Peddlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include herewith 
an editorial from the New Era, APL pub¬ 
lication in Reading, Pa.: 

Confusion Peddlers 

Headline writers, mink coat sellers, influ¬ 
ence peddlers, sports fljcers, crime commis¬ 
sions, and 5 percenters are having a field day. 
Almost hourly new revelations or charges in 
one field or another adds to the spectacle, 
and before one accusation has died out an¬ 
other has taken its place. 

And while the merry-go-round spins 
wildly, the political undertones grow more 
and more prominent until they eventually 
drown out the original complaints. 

The Kefauver Crime Commission which 
recently skyrocketed Into No. 1 spot on the 
TV hit parade, has certainly done much to 
throw the spotlight on gambling and rackets 
in the United States. Even though the 
committee functions as an arm of a demo¬ 
cratically controlled Congress, it has struck 
without regard for political welfare or fu¬ 
ture. Just last November ex-Senator Scott 
Lucas, then majority leader of the Senate, 
bitterly charged the Kefauver group with 
bringing about his defeat by training its 
probers on gambling in Illinois. 

Right now we are witnessing the revelation 
of alleged Irregularities in the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation where mink coats 
battle $100,000 fees to the Republican na¬ 
tional chairman In an effort to win head¬ 
lines. 

A Democratic Congressman charges that 
GOP National Chairman Guy Gabrielson col¬ 
lected a fee of $100,000 for helping his own 
corporation to get healthy RPC assistance. 

Republicans tried to hush up this charge 
by calling it old stuff. They are probably 
correct. If the Republican technique.s em¬ 
ployed by Pennsylvania State government 
and State officials can be considered typical 
of the GOP nationally, then Gabrielson's 
Influence peddling most certainly is old 
stuff. They have been doing It for years. 

Actually, we don't believe the big press 
and the Republlcan-Dlxiecrat outfit is too 
concerned about the evils of gambling as 
such. We believe they are more concerned 
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With discrediting the present administra¬ 
tion so that the basleaUy more lmi>artant is¬ 
sues are drowned in oonfuslou. 

Certainly we want no truck; with the go¬ 
ings on inside the RFC. It somebody’k 
guilty, give ’em the right kind ot medicine. 
But do It to both sides. 

The people are the losers In this business, 
no matter how you look at It. In the short- 
range picture, the workers lose as a resiUt ot 
RFC losses because it’s the taxpayers’ money. 
But tlie workers lose a lot more when the 
party which stands for liberal social legisla¬ 
tion is discredited to the point where it can¬ 
not get Its bills enacted Into law. 

One thing’s certain. Workers don't stand 
a chance of getting better social security, 
a workable health program, a higher mini¬ 
mum wage, a break in the Federal tax pro¬ 
gram, and other benefits as long as the Re- 
publicnn-Dbilecrnt crowd Is In control. Crime 
probers, worthy as they arc, are sonantlonal 
and tube the play away from the long-range 
problems affecting not only a handlul of 
gamblers or five-percenters, but every one 
of the 150,000.000 people in America. 

Some day we’d like to see a slinu probe, 
an old-age probe, and a minimum-wage 
probe in which groups of Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives toured the United States with 
the same amount of publicity given the Ke- 
fauver commission. We’d like to hear the 
plain people of America talk about the 
hovels they live In and we*d like to catch 
their expressions on the TV screen. We'd 
like to hear the 7.300 families of Reading 
and Berks County testify as to their sub- 
fitancUrd housing and then force the owners 
of those properties to reveal their profits 
from human misery. 

Or perhaps an aged couple could sit before 
the cameras and give a detailed budget of 
how they pay their rent, buy their food, 
buy their clothing on • social-security check 
of $76 a month. And then maybe a Gen¬ 
eral Motors Carp, executive could tell this 
old couple never to fear because GM made 
over $800,000,000 last year and therefore 
everything must be right with the world. 

Yes, kick out the five-percenters, the in¬ 
fluence pejidiers, and all the rest. And then 
put the spotlight on the real problems that 
face the vast majority of Americans. 


Amcricafi Gift Dollars Boy Stratogk aad 
Orkical Bfaterialt for Ewopeaa Coiui* 
tries Wbile Americaa Citizens Are De¬ 
nied tlie Rifflit To Bay and Use TImsc 
S ame Items 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or xrsw tqrk 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American taxpayers who filed their 
income-tax returns last Thursday and 
made their payments as required by law 
ought to know that many of the dollars 
they now are compelled to pay into the 
Federal Treasury aie going to pay for 
strategic and critical materials now in 
short supply in this country, which are 
being bought by European countries 
with gift dollars supplied under the so- 
called Marshall plan. 

So far, Mr. Speaker, we have author¬ 
ized total expenditures for Marshall 
plan aid in excess of $ 11,COJ,000,000. 


It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
economic situation we now find this Na¬ 
tion to be in when it Is learned that 
within the past 2 weeks. ECA has au¬ 
thorized new procurements In this coun¬ 
try of copper, copper products, lead and 
lead alloys, and nickel and nickel alloys, 
all of which products are under strict 
allocation and control for our own con¬ 
sumers. The following are examples of 
recent procurement authorizations: 

Mar. g. 1961. Till plate to French 


North Africa_ $800,000 

Mar. 7, 1951. Copper and products 

to United Kingdom_ 6.880.000 

Mar. 12. 1951. Copper and prod- 

ucte to United Kingdom__ 600,000 

Mar. 12. 1961. Copper and prod¬ 
ucts to Austria__ 260,000 

Mar. 12, 1951. Lead and lead-base 

a1 103^8 to Austria_ 90, 000 

Mar. 12.1961. Tin plate, terneplate. 
black plate to Belgium-Luxem- 

burg—____ 200, 000 

Mar. 14, 1961. Copper and prod¬ 
ucts to Norway__ 8S0.000 

Mar. 14. 1961. Nickel and nickel- 

base alloys to France_ 86.000 

Mar. 14, 1961. Copper and prod¬ 
ucts to Prance-^._... 16,000 


Total_8, 220, OGO 


How Much Loiifer Before United Stoles 
Joki Secoad-Froftt HovemcBt Afokst 
CMiiese Communtstt? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MIKNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP RE3>RE3ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday, March 7, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News of March 15,1951: 

CUMINAI. NBULIGENCX 

For practical purposes, something clow 
to a second front has been opened on the 
mainland of China against the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

Reports from Hong Kong yesterday said 
the revolt against the Communist rule was 
growing rapidly. Hungry farmers armed 
with hoes and scythes are staging food riots 
and storming Red strongholds for arms. 

Nationalist sources on Formosa have esti¬ 
mated that 200,000 guerrillas are active In 
two southern provinces and a total of 1,500,- 
000 throughout China. 

Tlie figures may be high, but from tho 
Communists’ own admissions the Reds have 
their hands lull with determined rebellious 
forces in their own backyard. 

And fear of Nationalist landings across 
ftom Formosa has forced the Communists 
to halt their flow of southern troops toward 
Korea, thereby potentially if not actually re¬ 
lieving pressure on American forces. 

But our Government is doing nothing 
about it. We’re passing up a momentous 
opportunity. We’re offering no aid to these 
anti-Communlst forces who are flighting on 
our side, and little or none to the National¬ 
ists on Formosa who are inspiring or direct¬ 
ing them. 

We won’t even let the Nationalists airlift 
supplies to their own people, or bomb the 
common enemy. Nor, under the 'Truman- 
Achct.on neutrality order, will we permit the 


Nationaliata to throw another half million 
trained troops into the light. 

All we do ie ait hack and ferveutty wish 
the United Nations would think of eofoe- 
thing to get US off the hook In Korea. And 
the UN is doing nothing. 

An aggressive, straight-thinking United 
Statee Government—one not mainly oon- 
oemed with oovering up Its own mistakes 
and bad gue s s e e on China—would pick up 
the hell at this point, and run with it. 

To ignore this virtuid aeoond front that 
has opened in South China is criminal negli¬ 
gence and callous indllTerenoe to the sacrilloe 
ot American Uves in Korea in the last 8^ 
months. 

At the very least, our Govemmeat could 
adopt the suggestion of Representative 
WsLTxa H. Juno, of Minnesota, whose ideas 
on China run to a high percentage of good 
sense. In a New York speech Tiinsday night, 
he said; 

*Tf the defeatist and appwise bloc In the 
State Department is still trying more to 
Justify its past than to win the future, let 
u.. at least demand that a mission of top- 
notch leaders be sent to Formosa to survey 
the situation." 

Congress should on Its own responsibility 
dispatch such a mission Immediately. Not 
another Philip Jessup mission, but a group 
unquestionably unbiased end powerful 
enough to withstand any suppression of Us 
findings. 

Let them report back to us on the feasibil¬ 
ity and possible results of unshackling 
Chiang Kai-shek and aiding his forces on 
the mainland. 

Surely that much is owed to the American 
public now confused by State Department 
vacillation and squeamiahness over what to 
do next In our war In Asia. 


Nortbweftcni** Tragic Praok 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOinSlAKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRJfiSENTATlVSS 

Monday, March 5,1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following timely, sig¬ 
nificant, and well-written editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal of March 
13 on a subject that has touched deeply 
the hearts of our people in Louisiana: 

No r t h w kst ke n ’b Tragic Poank 

Like many other shocking happenings, the 
prank which resulted In the death of a 
Northwestern State college student should 
teach an Important lesson—stressing the 
need of suppressing any activity with violent 
potentialities. It should be taught in all 
Institutions in which youths indulge in 
hazing and similar programs, which always 
are expected to be enjoyed without serious 
results but at times are too dangerous to bo 
Immune from fatal consequences. 

Naturally, there Is widespread sym^wthy 
for the family and friends of the victim of 
the Natchitoches escapade, and also com¬ 
passion for tho college officials, faculty, stu¬ 
dent body, and citizens of the hospitable 
community in which originated the tragic 
experience. But nothing now said can make 
the outcome of the students’ prank any 
different. Only words of regret, sorrow, and 
sympathy can be spoken and written. But 
the terrible incident can and should result 
in public opinion strong enough to effec¬ 
tively dlscournge further use of possibly vio¬ 
lent stunts, especially the prank now in 
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question—that of directing a youth to a 
“blind date’* and having a mythical “irate 
husband" appear with shotgun. The college 
boy. blessed with promising future, fled pre¬ 
cipitately In the woods as the gunblast sud¬ 
denly exploded. Presumably he fell over the 
high Grand Ecore bluff into Red River, where 
several days later the body was found. 

Obviously fellow students taking part In 
the prank had In mind only harmless amuse¬ 
ment. They expected that the youth chosen 
as victim of the “Irate husband" would re¬ 
turn to the campus after his flight from the 
scene of the “shooting" and become the 
target of good natured Jests. None enter¬ 
tained any thought that the prank would 
culminate contrary to their friendly wishes. 
Previous staging of the same "play" had re¬ 
sulted only In such entertainment. But, 
unfortunately, It ended In tragedy and In 
consequent sorrow, distress, and regret that 
can never entirely disappear. The youths 
who staged the stunt can never be free 
from the knowledge of their responsibility. 
That too. Is a dreadful result of the fatal 
Incident. 

The victim’s father, who collapsed upon 
learning of the death of his son, realizes that 
nothing can be done punitlvely. since the 
tragedy was unintentional, as judged by his 
comment just before leaving the college for 
home. Including these words: 

“I realize that this college prank, even 
though it resulted In the death of my son. 
could have happened anywhere. I hold 
no malice in my heart toward anyone in¬ 
volved." 

Dr. H. Lee Prather, president of North¬ 
western, expressed himself simihu-iy: 

“The college officials at present concur 
with the generous opinion expressed by the 
distraught father—that no attempt should 
be made to punish the group of young col¬ 
lege students responsible for the prank that 
had such a tragic result. Obviously any 
reasonable measures that might be taken 
to that end would be wholly inadequate to 
atone for the lamentable affair.** 


Foreign Policy Musi Be Changed—Lipp- 

mann Pointi Oat LcMont for Survival 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 12,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when Mr. Walter Lippmann 
admits that a change in foreign policy 
is necessary, Mr. Truman and the State 
Department should give serious consid¬ 
eration to doing so. For 2 years this 
outstanding authority on international 
questions has warned that this coun¬ 
try must not undertake commitments 
which we cannot fulfill. The record is 
clear from admissions by the Secretary 
of State and his policy makers that we 
have many commitments all over the 
world that these United States will be 
short on performance and this means 
a loss In honor and prestige. 

Mr. Speaker, so that all Members may 
have the benefit of Mr. Llppmann’s rea¬ 
soning on this important question before 
the American people, I am Inserting, at 
this point, an article of his that 


appeared in the February Atlantic 
Monthly: 

Lessons for Survival 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

As I write we find ourselves wondering 
whether we are facing the awful dilemma of 
appeasement or war—of default and sur¬ 
render and the death of the soul, or of a 
war that would be as inconclusive as it was 
Irreparably destructive. What, we say to one 
another, must we do, that the Nation, and 
the western society to which It belongs, may 
survive to fulfill their promise and to com¬ 
plete ^heir destiny? 

The answer that each of us makes to these 
questions will be determined by the conclu¬ 
sions he diaws from his reading of the his¬ 
tory ol other societies which have risen and 
have flourished and have passed away. For 
myself, I hold with those who, like Ren6 
Grous.set, say that In general no civilization 
is destroyed from the outside unless it has 
already decayed from within, that no empire 
Is conquered from abroad unless It has first 
destroyed Itself. And so, I would say that 
the questions about our survival have no 
human and practical meaning unless we be¬ 
lieve, as I do, that we are still the masters 
of our destiny and not the mere spectators 
of our own downfall. 

If we believe that we are responsible for 
our own fate, and that we are still free to 
choose, then out of the experience of Korea, 
which is so bitter, we can learn the lessons 
for survival. The lessons deal with the ele¬ 
mental facts of our situation in the world. 
When we ignore the elemental facts, as we 
have done from the proclamation of the Tru¬ 
man doctrine to its application in Korea, we 
are inviting certain defeat. But if we can 
learn from experience and will make the 
truth about our.selves and our friends and 
ou.' adversaries the foundation of our 
policies, we shall be able surely—I have no 
doubt at all—to make ourselves invulnerable, 
be It in war or in the great struggle which is 
neither peacj nor war. 

Let us set down, then, the elemental and 
unalterable facts of the American situation. 

In this century North America has become 
the citadel, the main arsenal, and the central 
workshop of the Atlantic community—of the 
nations that are the bearers of the western 
civilization. 

North America is an Island—a continental 
Island, to be sure, but In relation to all the 
other nations of the world an island none¬ 
theless. Canada, the United States, and 
riexico are surrounded by the three oceans 
and by the air above them in the Pacific and 
the Atlantic and the Arctic. No enemy can 
conquer them unless he is master of the sea 
and air. And unless we In North America 
are the masters of this sea and air, we cannot 
support our allies or wage war against our 
enemies. The first rule of our diplomacy 
and of our strategical doctrine Is therefore 
that we must never forget the limitations, 
and that always we must take the utmost 
advantage of our Island character. 

On this continental island of ours live 
fewer than oue-tenth of the inhabitants of 
the glebe. We cannot prevail, or even in the 
end do more than survive Ignominiously 
and miserably, unless, like all the seagoing 
people before us—unless, like the Athenians, 
th 3 Venetians, and the English in the days 
of their greatness—we learn how to make 
up for our inferiority In numbers. Like 
David with Goliath, we have to learn to live 
by our wits and not to engage ourselves In 
wrestling matches with the Philistines. 

We and our neighbors In North America are 
outnumbered. We must take this truth to 
heart. We must write It on the walls of our 
council chambers. We must never forget it. 
The Communist coalition can raise more 
soldiers than we or our allies can ever have. 
These soldiers have weapons which on any 
battlefield in Eurasia are quite deadly enough 


to kill. Any policy which compels us to fight 
them, as we are fighting them in Korea 
now—across an ocean, within walking dis¬ 
tance of their own Inexhaustible reserves, on 
terms of battle In wh ch they are forever in¬ 
calculably superior—cannot be anything but 
what It has turned out to be; a bloody en¬ 
tanglement. 

Our superiority Is In our technology and 
our productivity and In the science that has 
flourished and can flourish only In free 
societies, and in the magic of freedom to 
arouse the best In men. These are the 
sources of our strength. If they are drawn 
upon skillfully, we shall have forms of power, 
suitable to our Island character. In which 
we excel. With thorn we can defend the 
North American citadel and arsenal and 
workshop. Within It we can create an of¬ 
fensive power that will make the cost of mili¬ 
tary aggression against the Atlantic com¬ 
munity very nearly prohibitive, and in any 
evert most certainly inconclusive. 

But that will mean that we have fixed our 
military frontiers not along rivers or at 
mountain ranges, and certainly not on de¬ 
marcation lines in the Eurasian Continent, 
but in the oceans of sea and air. For the 
defense and for the offense, for our own secu¬ 
rity and for our power to protect our friends 
and to deal with our enemies, we must rely 
on the speed and the range, on the tactical 
and the strategical mobility of sea and air 
power. Where, as the saying goes, the In¬ 
fantry Is the queen of battles, there the 
American soldier and statesman must avoid 
the battle. 

The recognition of these elemental— 
though they are not self-evident—truths 
should lead. I contend, to a clarification of 
the assumptions and to a revision of the poli¬ 
cies on which we have been acting. The cold 
war has been a struggle over the future of 
Germany and of the European Continent 
which Hitler occupied, and over the future 
of Japan and of all that large part of the 
Asiatic Continent which the Japanese occu¬ 
pied. 

We have believed, rightly I am sure, that 
It Is the purpose of the Soviet Government 
to become the heir of all of Hitler's and of all 
of Japan's possessions, Including and above 
all Germany and Japan. We have realized 
that If this expansion were successful we 
should be confronted with an overwhelming 
combination of powers—by the Germans and 
the Japanese who nearly conquered the world 
themselves, allied with and not opposed by 
the Russians. 

Our answer to this fearful menace has been 
an attempt to bring Germany and Japan, and 
as much as we could of the lands they once 
occupied, within the orbit of the Atlantic 
community. Our thesis has been that what¬ 
ever is not within the military orbit of the 
west must fall within the orbit of the Soviet, 
and vice versa. The policy we have founded 
upon this assumption has always and from 
the beginning been doomed to fall. For it 
could be enforced only If we had possessed, 
and had been able and willing to commit, 
ground forces capable of defeating the armed 
and armored hordes of the Soviet Union. Wo 
could never have found the Infantry to con¬ 
tain the masses of the Communist orbit in 
Eurasia. 

But if we cannot permit the Soviets to 
become the heirs of Hitler and of the Jap¬ 
anese war lords. If the Atlantic community 
cannot. In defiance of the Soviets, bring 
Germany and Japan within Its own military 
system, then there is only one tolerable 
course open to us. It Is to base our mili¬ 
tary posture toward Germany and Japan 
on a decision not to make them our allies, 
but In all cases to deny them to the So¬ 
viets. We cannot. I believe, defend them 
on the ground while they rearm. We can¬ 
not, 1 believe, defend them at all against 
Soviet atomic attack. We cannot, I believe, 
count on their loyalty to the Atlantic com¬ 
munity If that were to mean the sacrificial 
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destruction of their own countries In order 
that Britain and France and America should 
survive. 

What we can do Is make It equally un« 
profitable and Iniolerable for the Soviets If 
they take Germany and Japan Into their 
military system. There can be no question 
of our military power to neutralise Oer« 
many or Japan in case of war. The Rus¬ 
sians are as little able to defend them as 
we are. 

Whether the Germans or the Japanese 
would like to be incorporated within the 
Soviet rule, 1 seriously question. But leav¬ 
ing that point aside. It lies within our 
power—our power to bomb—>to make sure 
that no military cell within them shall 
swing either country Into the Soviet orbit. 
This InitUtive wo have always held. We 
hold it still and should hold It in the 
future. 

The beat. Indeed the only, military course 
effectively open to us In Germany and Japan 
is In fact the counterpart of the political 
course which most Germans and. 1 imagine, 
most Japanese believe in. That Is a policy 
of neutrality like that of Sweden and Swit- 
eerland. which rests not on pacifism and 
disarmament, but on the realization that any 
other course is suicidal. 

The Russians must understand beyond 
doubt that we shall be certain to retaliate 
if they attempt to conquer Western Europe, 
and that we shall destroy the material as¬ 
sets which they might seek to gain by con¬ 
quest. 

I believe myself that we should revise our 
present policy—^whlch is a corollary of the 
Truman doctrine and is designed to make 
Germany and Japan our military allies. We 
should espouse the policy, which corresponds 
to our own military capacity, and to our own 
military necessities, and to the real will of 
the German and the Japanese nations, which 
is to guarantee their independence, and to 
deny them to the Soviets. 

1 do not know whether we shall be at war 
with the Soviet Union when this paper is 
published. we are not at war, the one 
course most likely to avert war Is the accept¬ 
ance by the Russians, the Germans, the 
British, the French, and ourselves of the 
conclusion that no one can now rearm the 
Germans and the Japanese and make them, 
and that is use them as, military allies or 
satellites. Were our diplomacy at all astute, 
we should make a virtue of what is in fact a 
necessity. 

And If, God forbid, we are at war, there 
WaU not be on the Elbe that German Army 
which some of our military dreamers dream 
about, and we shall be facing the hideous 
question of whether we must go back and 
once again destroy the Ruhr. We shall then 
be wondering whether it was Indeed wise, 
even sensible, to suspend diplomacy while 
we sought to conjure up a theoretically de¬ 
sirable but an Imaginary Oe) man Army. 

What Our Young Men Think About the 
Foreign Policj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» March 14, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
It Is perfectly evident that the youths of 
this land have definite ideas with refer¬ 
ence to our foreign policy. I believe 
that the Congress should give serious 
consideration to the views expressed by 


sroung men who offer their lives and their 
blood to their country, whether they do 
so voluntarily or under conscription. 
The future of our country Is in the 
youths of this land of the free and the 
home of the brave, except those who are 
plunged Into foreign slaughterhouses to 
be crippled, blinded, or liquidated. 

Under leave to extend, 1 am inserting 
a letter which I have received from nine 
servicemen now stationed In one of our 
military camps. These boys are all from 
the Porty-flfth Congressional District of 
New York, which I have the honor to 
represent. I feel a great responsibility, 
not only to these boys but also to their 
fathers and mothers and families. 

The letter reads as follows; 

As our Representative In the Congress of 
the United States, we wish In this letter to 
convey to you our personal convictions on 
the foreign policies of this Government and 
the defense of our Nation. 

\«e shall list our opinion below. 

1. Wo believe in accordance with ex-Presl- 
dent Herbert Hoover in regard to foreign 
policy and national defense—In that the dis¬ 
persal of our Armed Forces about the globe 
can only lead to defeat, disaster, and eco¬ 
nomic ruin of our beloved country. 

2. We believe that our armed Invasion last 
fall of territory north of parallel 38 In Korea 
was a definite departure from democratic 
principles under which this Nation was 
founded and lived so many years In peace. 

3. We believe that this Invasion has cost us 
as a nation a terrific price in human lives— 
both our soldiers and also helpless South Ko¬ 
rean civilians whose land we have devastated 
for what little we or they (South Korea) 
could ever hope to gain. 

4. We believe that Russia would like noth¬ 
ing better than to lure our forces Into scat¬ 
tered conflicts with her satellites throughout 
the world, thus creating long supply lines and 
leaving our hemisphere open to concentrated 
attack by her own untouched military might. 

6 . We believe that the defense of America 
lies In building a powerful strategic Air Force. 

e. We believe that the futile hope of 
matching ground forces with the Communist 
world is not only illogical but tragic. 

7. We believe that the conscription of men 
physically and mentally unfit and the placing 
of them into combat organizations has under¬ 
mined the strength, efficiency, and morale of 
our Army Ground Forces. This to us is an 
obvious fact. 

8 . We believe that the Inefficiency with 
which the Army classification system has 
dealt with draftees has caused much bitter¬ 
ness and loss of respect for those in charge of 
military administration, and has and will 
continue to cause needless waste of valuable 
skilled manpower. 

9. We believe that if American blood is to 
be spilled on foreign soil in an attempt to 
save the free world from the evils of statlsm 
abroad, tills blood must not be spilled in vain 
by allowing these evils to strangulate here 
In our homeland the very freedoms, economic 
and prMtlcal. for which we fight. In short, 
we, as soldiers, do not wish to come home to 
another England. 

10. We believe that, finally, unless the 
above-mentioned blunders are corrected as 
soon as possible, and a coherent, intelligent 
foreign policy and sound military strategy 
instituted. America as a free nation might 
go down to defeat, carrying with It the hope 
and future of free civilization upon this 
globe. 

In conclusion of this letter, we would en¬ 
deavor to Impress upon you as our Represent¬ 
ative in our Government that these are our 
views as loyal citizens and soldiers. These 
views arc shared by many other soldiers 
whom we know but who are not in our con¬ 
gressional district. 


Gwilym A. Price Aaalyiet Performance 
and Prospects of Reorganiiation of the 
United States GoTemment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ElilOn 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 12,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
an article by Mr. Owilym A. Price, presi¬ 
dent, Westinghouse Electric Corp., styled 
**The Hoover Plan: Performance and 
Prospects," which deals with our prog¬ 
ress toward putting the Hoover Com¬ 
mission recommendations for the reor¬ 
ganization of the executive branch of the 
Government into effect. 

Mr. Price points out that the Eighty- 
first Congress put into effect approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the Hoover plan for 
reorganization, at a total savings of ap¬ 
proximately $2,000,000,000 per year. 
However, it should be borne in mind that 
this half is the less controversial half. 

I hope Congress will do its full duty 
by putting into effect such further re¬ 
organization plans as are justified during 
1951. 

Mr. Price’s article follows: 

The Hoover Plan: Performance and 
Prospects 

(By Gwilym A. Price, president. Westing- 
house Electric Corp.) 

There Is wide ^reement on throe steps we 
must take if we are to survive a long war. 
These do not make up a complete program; 
they are not a complete solution to our prob¬ 
lems. But we cannot control inflation, keep 
our economy dynamic, and rearm ourselves 
effectively—which Is the same thing as say¬ 
ing we cannot survive—if we do not carry 
out these steps. 

We must improve the efficiency of our civil 
government. Wo must achieve the maxi¬ 
mum possible efficiency In military procure¬ 
ment. We must reduce nonmilitary expend¬ 
itures by the Government for the duration 
of the crisis. 

The report of the Hoover Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government is directly concerned with 
all three of these very vital requirements. 

The total Hoover plan Includes suggestions 
for ways to save money In running the Gov¬ 
ernment, but it goes beyond that into the 
field of creative reorganization. It recom¬ 
mends the consolidation of some services, the 
elimination of others, and the creation of 
still others. It calls for the abolition of some 
jobs and higher pay for others. In short, the 
Hoover Commission carried out its assign¬ 
ment of drawing up plans for the reorgani¬ 
zation of big government Into an effective 
and economical instrument of public service. 

Savings possible under the report were un¬ 
officially estimated at no less than $3,000,- 
000,000 and possibly as high as $5,000,000,000 
annually. The report made some 800 specific 
recommendations. Every department was 
examined. 

The great majority of the American public 
was solidly behind the Hoover Commission, 
what It was tryin^ to do, and what it finally 
recommended. According to Dr. Gallup 
that majority was about 25 to 1. More than 
12,000 editorials about the Hoover report 
appeared in 1049, and less than 1 percent 
were opposed. Some 00 organizations Joined 
In support of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover report, a nonpartisan organization 
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for public education In support of the report 
which had been formed with the encourage¬ 
ment of Mr. Truman and Mr. Hoover. 

THS OPPOBXTZON 

However, there has been strong opposition 
from some of the two million Federal em¬ 
ployees and their friends, particularly from 
agency heads who felt that their empires 
were in danger. One Cabinet member ap¬ 
proved that part of the plan affecting his 
department which raised his salary and gave 
him several assistants; the other recommen¬ 
dations. he said, would require ‘‘further 
study.” 

Opposition also came from some Congress¬ 
men v'ho saw the Hoover plan chiefly as a 
force for reducing their patronage and the 
Pe'dcral spending in their districts. The plan 
for military unification brought about a tug- 
of-war among the three services. 

Most regrettable of all. opposition came 
In many directions from private citizens and 
organizations. It came in much the same 
way and for much the same reasons It de¬ 
veloped among department heads in Gov¬ 
ernment. They favored the report as a 
whole, but (in the words of the Citizens 
Committee) ‘‘Just wanted an exception made 
for some agency or bureau with which they 
happened to have a wer-developed working 
relationship or from which they received 
some form of patronage, subsidy, or benefi¬ 
cent relation,” 

THE $5,000,000,000 QUESTION 

As the Eighty-first Congress convened at 
the beginning of 1949. the $5,000,000,000 
question was this: What, If anything, will 
be done about the Hoover Commission rec¬ 
ommendations? Here is the record as it 
stood In December 1950. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission Report can be put into effect In 
three different ways. 

Administrative action: About 40 percent 
of the Commission’s original 300 recommen¬ 
dations do not need changes in existing laws 
In order to be adopted, but can be put into 
effect simply by Presidential directive or ad¬ 
ministrative action from within the depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 

In order to work out plans for doing this, 
the President formed a President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Management Improve¬ 
ment. consisting of 10 men who are top 
executives in government and private or¬ 
ganizations. As Chairman he appointed 
Thomas P, Morgan, president and board 
chairman of the Sperry Corp. 

This committee is concerned particu¬ 
larly with the progress being made in budg¬ 
eting and accounting, development of ex¬ 
ecutive staffs, reduction ol operating costs, 
and use of supplies and facilities. 

Reorganization plans: Under the Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1949, the President can 
submit reorganization plans to the Congress. 
These automatically become effective In 60 
days unless disapproved by a constitutional 
majority of either House of Congress. 

The President submitted seven reorgani¬ 
zation plans to the Congress in 1949 and 27 
more in 1950. Of these 34 plans. 26 have 
become effective and are In operation. 

Public laws; The balance of the Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations must be for¬ 
mally approved by Congress as statutory 
legislation and signed by the President. 

To date. 20 public laws based on the 
Hoover plan have been enacted. There has 
been considerable criticism of the way the 
administration proposed and carried out 
some of the Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dations. Most of this criticism arose in 
connection with the 34 reorganization plans 
submitted to Congress. Some of it Is Jus¬ 
tified. 

The first plan submitted by the President 
In ‘ 1949 would have confined the Federal 
medical, education, and security programs in 
a department with Cabinet status. This 


went far beyond the recommendations of the 
Hoover report, was not certified by the Citi¬ 
zens Committee as conforming to the report, 
and was rejected by the Senate. 

The reorganization plans for 1960 were 
likewise deficient In some respects. Plan No. 
12 , an attempt to abolish one of the offices 
Of the National Labor Relations Board, In¬ 
volved a matter of policy and raised issues 
beyond the authority of the Hoover report. 
It was not certified by the Citizens Commit¬ 
tee, and was defeated in the Senate. 

Despite the suspicion cast on the rest of 
the reorganization plans by these two false 
moves however, almost all the other plans 
were In conformity with the basic principles 
laid down by the Commission. The Citizens 
Committee certified all 26 of the plans which 
passed as conforming to the report. Of the 
eight which were rejected, only four were so 
certified. 

By these three methods, then—administra¬ 
tive action, reorganization plans, and public 
laws—almost 60 percent of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission’s recommendations are definitely en¬ 
acted and in operation. Some of these fell 
short of the original recommendations and 
some varied In details, but most ol them con¬ 
form to the report. 

THE MAIN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Reorganization Act, under which the 
26 plans mentioned above were adopted, per¬ 
mits the President to unsnarl some of the 
tangle of boards, bureaus, and agencies under 
him. “On the record.” .said the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee, “this Is the best reorganization act 
given any President of modern times.” 

A new General Service Agency, combining 
four previous agencies, has been created to 
bring a degree of common sense and eflaclency 
to Government purchasing, storage, inven¬ 
tory, records management, and other house¬ 
keeping procedures. It Is hoped that Gen¬ 
eral Services has ended the kind of confu¬ 
sion whereby one agency stocked a 93-year 
supply of fluorescent lamps and another laid 
away a 247-year supply of loose-leaf binders. 

By administrative action, a modern budget 
format was adopted by the Bureau of the 
Budget for fiscal 1950-51. It is a graphic, 
simple, and clear document and has been 
praised by the Hoover Commission as the 
foremost advance in Federal fiscal procedure 
in many decades. 

An Accounting Procedures Act prescribes 
a new, modern, and uniform system of Fed¬ 
eral accounting. It can release several thou¬ 
sand Federal employees from unnecessary 
work. It can end an accounting system that 
dates back to the first Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury and slows down the business operations 
of the whole Government, with some agen¬ 
cies forced to wait 12 months or more to get 
the results of their previous year’s activities. 
The act Is largely permissive, however, and 
requires firm execution If It is to do any good. 

One hill, nicknamed the “President’s time 
saver,” has relieved the President of legal 
obligation to sign great piles of documents 
relating to such affairs as Osage Indian oil 
royalties, whale-hunting licenses, and migra¬ 
tory birds. It saves about 2 weeks of Presi¬ 
dential working time each year. 

The Commission found a virtually disin¬ 
tegrated Labor Department, with Its logical 
functions scattered In other agencies 
throughout the Government. On Commis¬ 
sion recommendations, the Department is 
being rebuilt to true Cabinet stature. 

Under Public Law 73, streamlining of the 
organizational structure of the State Depart- 
mer has begun. Communications have been 
Improved within the Department, transac¬ 
tions have been expedited, and the Secre¬ 
tary’s burden of paper work has been cut in 
two. 

The Post Office accounting reform has 
br'^ught a degree of reorganization to one 
function of the largest single Government 
business enterprise. The accounts of the 
Post Office had previously been kept by the 


General Accounting Office, an outside agency* 
under an obsolete and inadequate system. 
The Department normally waited a year for 
its official accounting figures and, therefore. 
It based its operating plans on estimates 
which It worked up Itself with duplicate 
accounting machinery. 

The Military Unification Act of August 1949 
has strengthened the authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, introduced a performance 
budget rystem and modernized accounting, 
and helped to bring about real teamwork 
among the three military services. 

The last of these nine—military unifica¬ 
tion—has been called the greatest single 
achievement of the Hoover Commission. 
Much of the value of unification lies In the 
field of morale and cannot easily be ap¬ 
praised. Specific, measurable examples of 
Interservlce cooperation and economy, how¬ 
ever, are beginning to add up to a hearten¬ 
ing total. 

There Is now being developed, for example, 
a common cataloging system of supplies for 
all services instead of the 17 different sys¬ 
tems previously used, and It has already cut 
the 6,000,000 Items previously listed in half. 

All three services are now using unified 
printing plants, a single Washington tele¬ 
phone switchboard, a single improved method 
(the Navy’s) of Issuing uniforms, and a uni¬ 
fied code of military Justice. They arc co¬ 
operating for the first time on such matters 
as wind tunnels, research, purchar ng. and 
construction. More than 10,000 Job classifi¬ 
cations used by the Military Eslablishmont 
in World War II have been cut to 3.000. 

These, then, are the main accomplish¬ 
ments of reorganization to date. There have 
been, in addition, many lesser reforms with¬ 
in the framework of these nine major ac¬ 
complishments. All Government transport 
services have been consolidated within the 
Department of Commerce. The management 
and government of the Panama Canal have 
been recognized and a modern business-type 
organization and a new tolls policy Installed. 

The Federal Executive Pay Act has given 
some 200 top Federal officials salaries some¬ 
what more in line with those of private in¬ 
dustry. The number of military attaches In 
foreign embassies has been cut 30 percent 
and their work consolidated. Wandering 
bureaus have been put where they belong: 
the Treasury Department no longer operates 
the Bureau of Federal Supply. 

HOW MUCH is IT WORTH? 

How much actual savings can we expect 
from these reforms already enacted? The 
Citizens Committee estimates a total savings 
of around $2,000,000,000 a year, most of it 
arising from economies worked in military 
unification. I cannot, of course, Judge the 
accuracy of this estimate. As military ex¬ 
penditures and the total Federal budget rise, 
the total of savings effected, of course, will 
also rise. 

Some savings arc clear and apparent. For 
example, a year ago General McNarney 
stopped the unnecessary operation of 30,000 
military passenger vehicles and releaised the 
services of 3,500 officers and men for better 
use elsewhere. Last fall enough Govern¬ 
ment records and dead files were transferred 
to an abandoned factory outside Washington 
to allow office space for 10,000 employees— 
space which otherwise would have to be 
built or rented. 

Other savings, unlike these mentioned, are 
of a less obvious nature, and still others, I 
presume, will take months and perhaps years 
to develop. Three-fifths of the Hoover laws 
and plans enacted, after all, were passed 
within the past year, many of them within 
the past few months. 

I am inclined to think that economy is only 
half the story of the Hoover report, and 
perhaps the half that has been emphasized 
at the expense of other things that the re¬ 
port can do lor us. 
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It ti- traoL dMusgndi punTBetw tlMt tte jmt- 
est unrinip era rad rant cerae; fund vttlfe 
tlrae ttae Boorar ' ion rac rat dd> 

rectly coanceingHKl. Var naora ttara 
0D» or t6.00Q;0004>t» era ba Micd tS. tlia Jev- 
erxuraat wltBl craceH poMptane,. anti 

reduce some of its nousiiaiiiiiiltfaili, aaraiitUtaB3r 
pa og r a an Im ttaia crMa, nttladara ticra cem* 
petMra wt&h prtiadw to dratey In a acore at 
raida». aoMt atop fmagUmt;, out aohadaltra 

TH H EZ W*TB TO tAVI 

There is a wlaWaprtad aataconcaptlon about 
how aavlujja im, Oovaarunaan in private 
industry, tor that nattes—are mada, Con- 
soUdatkux aoaid reocfaniBatiuo. da not save 
mraey in thaiaaftlvoa. Thay simply pruvida 
the raeana hy which each aavinga can be 
mode. When you megge twu private com- 
paiiiies. you have the aeoa* uumher of people 
workiiig for one flraa Ineteod ol two„ with a 
new need, probably, for additional aupervl- 
sory peiauhnelf—uxvLeae you press the c^ipor- 
tu el ties for savings that ootae with merger* 
The Bsme is true of merger In Qavernment. 

There sre three reipiLrements to efCent sav¬ 
ings. The first is reorganiaatton. The sec¬ 
ond is the technical knowledge of how to 
use that reorganiaatton. The third is the 
will toi use it. 

The Hoover Conuidsslon Report Is simply a 
plan for reorganfiEatioa. U it is an put Into 
effect tomorrow, it will save nothing unless 
the knowledge and the will to make savings 
are there* too. On the other hand, no ad- 
minl&trator, regardless of his knowledge and 
will, can make appreciable savings in our 
Federal Government without first having re¬ 
organization to build upon. 

The other half of the Hoover report story* 
efficiency, now seems to be growing more 
Important every day. In order to survive the 
long emergency we face, we must have an 
efficient and effective Government as well es 
an economical one. 

It seems apparent to me that the Boover 
reforms have helped us considGrabiy in this 
respect in the past 6 months. Washington 
is stfl'l a jungle, to be sure; but tt la probably 
a good deal less of a jungle then it would 
have been if the Boover plan had not un- 
anarled some of those age^es and bureaus. 

ZBCPRovaraztTS fob innvrsa 

There is Imprwwfve testimony from mili¬ 
tary men. Ineludlng General MacArthur and 
Secretary of Delenae Marshall, that mlhtary 
unification ae wrought by the Hoover plan 
has worked well in the Korean action, both 
at the front and in Washington. The new 
single military sea transport service carried 
129,000 troops and a tremendaus amount of 
material to Korea with unparalleled speed. 
The military air transport service moved 
35,00D persons to Korea and saved weeks of 
time in evacuating wounded to the United 
States. 

It is unfortunate that there has been 
some confusion among our people on the re¬ 
lationship of the Hoover report to the 
amount and kind of armament and the num¬ 
ber of men we had under arms when the 
war broke out hr Korea. 

Tt must be potreted out that neither the 
Eberstadt task force of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion, the Hoover Cbnrmlssion Itself,‘nor the 
Tydings Act based on the Hoover report, ever 
made any recommendations, one way or the 
other, for cuts or Increases in the amount 
or nature of military appropriations. That 
waa not their job. They were concerned only 
with two things: Operating economies and 
the brtngtng about of tmtfled military think¬ 
ing, planning, and orgfwalaatlon. 

I think we know enough nt5w to say post- 
tlveiy that the Hoover plan hae rewarded us 
well both in efficiency and economy to the 
catent that ft: h«s been adopted^ thet the 
remainder of the plan surely should* he put 
to work. 

A UttLe more then. 60 percent of the 
Hoover Plan remains to be piist into effect. 


Th«t ts m. stattitiieal ffgivh only* Tlw fiwt 
le that net one CbaMsieston lec ew mendetigw 
hea taeeoi sdep ds d thot elbisdh toy mejdr 
pressure group or tlmt mete* peratMr a ma* 
Jar redoctlra la Ooeraarast ciBployeeB. 
Wlrth the era r ptioa of MnBttary trnMIeviNieBv 
xw seecuMnendottoit haw yet been adopted 
thot with leeel to major econendcs. The 
emfesr, Bsso eoBtroeerstsI half, eiiq;)hestatBg 
eAcitney. hoa been adopted. The hartter 
h«l£* to wteteh the gr^bteW eguno wi es can 
be achievedi, atiQ hee before uo 

POLTSXCa VEBSUb ECOStOMT 

didaff geeoarawttdatkmo will ecr> 
r fo ught BBcne fiere^y thon 
thot hm grae before. And yet they ] 

Mr. Hoeeer hae stated oecv onA 
over that hie Cowntiracm^s report staeulsl tai 
Jodgsdi and aecepited to its entirety. ‘"Ihc 
pattern Is a unity,'* he said. "Any toeijor 
eeseptiiaiBB wotod itomege oar deraroy the 
whole;" And ogeiu: 'They staond or tola to¬ 
gether. To give in at case spot, whwteser the 
pmiifcHiffy j pEcssuBCB, iiBeaQB, sloiost tnevttotdy* 
the croMiepse on the whxaic.** 

The VeteBane* Adamtolstration hew not yet- 
hem: tomthed. The He pert meat of Agrteto- 
turc has not been touched. Char ratixpae aasd 
patched-up Civil Service System has never 
been overhauled since it was Inaugurated 67 
years ago. 

The Hoover Commlssloii Task Force for 
Personnel Rfcnagement, heeded by the late 
John Stevet son, ptevident of the Penn Mu¬ 
tual Insurance CO., made ?3 recommenda¬ 
tions on this latter subject, only a few of 
which have been adopted. 

There miwt be drastic reforms in methods 
of hiring, promoting, fii*lng. and paying Gov¬ 
ernment employees. S\ich lefoims would 
make Government service mure attractive to 
better and younger people. They would re¬ 
duce a costly turn-over that now runs to 
about 2S percent a year. They would In- 
creoBo the efficiency of two millXcm workers 
by an esttmaxed 10 percent. They would 
reverse the protective, negative Civil Service 
phil'diophy wBiich Is based on rights aud not 
c ' ability. As MT. Hoover has declared, "We 
cannot entrust the Government of today to 
Becond-rate men and women." 

The Post CTffice Department needs the thor¬ 
ough overhauling slated for it In the Hoover 
plan. The report made 9 recommendations 
for this Department, and of the 6 that must 
be enacted by Congress, only 1 has been 
passed. The postal service would be decen¬ 
tralized Into 15 regions and operated under 
procedures somewhat similar to those of na¬ 
tional chain-store management. 

A start was made when the President, for 
the first time, appointed a career official In¬ 
stead of a political figure as Postmaater Gen¬ 
eral. He has asked the Congress to place the 
appuintraeut of 22,090 postmasters on a 
career Instead of a patronage basis. These 
9 recommendations, if properly carried out, 
wtlT Improve morale and service and cut in 
half the annual three to five hundred mil¬ 
lion dollar deficit. 

WSterX AMU DUPLlCATlfiN 

The United Medical Adttitaitstgatioa. rcc- 
omaaendbd: to take over the Public Health 
Service and the mMitasy nad veterans' hos- 
pttato has not been created. Five big FsdessI 
hospitad systems azs competing wtth eeclt 
ethes. and wtth all other hoipttaJs, tor mucae^ 
doctors, and tscbaitcigna. Forty Govamnezdi 
■gensies. are atliU, offering mecBcal servUces to 
variras groopa. 

The reeammradatlon that aJllf Federal con- 
■ervaitilon and construction be consofliMBted 
to the Departmeiit of the Interior (renaoned 
the Kattonal Resowes OqBartmeixt) has not 
been adopted. The rivalry and duplicatloa 
of work between, the Corps of Engtoeers and 
the Borera of Hseiraiartlod are stiR tmrs- 
■criiBsd. There ia. no ehsfck omf bAlaates s 5 es- 
tern on pvajects, and no Esvisw board to pre¬ 
vent dupltoaidnn of surveys and ploantag. 


f thema sl ves am deeWtog wfnth^ 
er or not thebr projecta are ee o no inlca ffy or 
socially sound. 

Land managerauattossettoas have not been 
nnrMMii wiHaiti f.ii^ Depactmeut ol A^tl- 

cultuse. The Fosest Service* Soil Couseeva- 
tkm Service* and Bureau, of Land Mauage- 
xneut are sllU eompettog with each other 
and duplicating work and. services. Rental 
for graatng land varies according to which 
agency adminlstara lb, aud If two agencies 
administer It, a cattlexnau must have two 
leases* 

A start, but no more, has been made ou 
the reorganization of Federal business en¬ 
terprises. Certain enterprises should be in¬ 
corporated in one agiancy aud uniform 
budgeting, accounliing, and other busluess 
pioccdtuaes installed. There should be uni¬ 
form corporate regutremeuts. Hidden sub^ 
be If the Fed¬ 

eral Goverumsiit is going to- ccmtimie to 
lend money aud buy and sell mortgages. It 
at least should do It properly and under 
one roof. 

Tica xsoQVEn fsaw of rsei 

The Hoover rejmnrt hae not bera tastodi 
wnlfil all ftnv reraraaendattotus have hera 
adiopted. The- emxntvy camoft to conaMtertd: 
fbiQy or eflbctiveiy moMIllaed ratil they hove 
been pisit to toree. 

To- the extswt that we beltove this and be¬ 
lieve 111 the Hoover report, we laaat now 
bear down, to see that the rest of the plan 
Is accepted—and accepted In 1051. Some 
of us may feel a moral obngai:ton to do this. 
Certainly we will be benefited' as citizens if 
we do so. 

We can do this tn the usual ways In 
which we would support any Idea we believe 
In or any piece of legislation we want to 
see passed. To these ways, however, we can 
add one more: we can thtnfc twice and deep¬ 
ly belore we speak or act against any spe¬ 
cific Hoover report reform that works to the 
apparent disadvantiige of us as tndlvidURls 
or of some group wl12i which we are iwso- 
ciwted. We can. In other words, support 
the Hoover plan when and If tt hurts. Wo 
can sTTbordlnwte personal Interest, tf the 
occasion arises, to the interest ol good* gov- 
emmesit. 

There is a grave and real question wheth¬ 
er we can su r v i v e the perils of the years 
that Ite ahead. As one of the world's great 
powers, we have the factories and the know¬ 
how. Our enemy has immense repourees of 
manpower and raw matertais. The factors 
are increasing against us as time goes on. 

We must make the best posstble use of 
everything we have. We must put our house 
In order and prepare for a long siege. The 
Hoover Commission report—all of it tn ef¬ 
fect and worklng^-cam help us to do that. 

AlUreto ^ Hoiw Kik» MdBUto% ol Cato 
necticBl, at A —i re iia r j EHaaer ol 
CJuriiHUIo IiUiSodtlf ollkite 

EXTENSION or REMARKS 

OF 

non. ISNRT CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MAOBACWVasnUi 

IK TBS fiENATB. OF THE UHTrUD- STATES 

Monday,, AforcA Z9 (fegisltitwe day of 
Friday^ March It), 19S1 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. PreaidiRit, I ask 
UBaRimous consent to Zmve printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an accom- 
pMstoFd andi interestuag addKtss deUvesed 
lt9 Une senior SesAtov Irans Connecticut 
IMr. MiAfiAiBDHl ttt the two-taoBDdxcd ond 
foisrtecifiAi aaatmsary dtonev efi the 
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Charitable Irish Society of Boston, held 
at Boston. Mass., on Saturday, March 17. 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address bt Senator Brien McMahon at the 
Two Hundred and Fourteenth Anniver¬ 
sary Dinner of the Charitable Irish 
Society of Boston, Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Saturday, March 17, 1961 
I am sure that St. Patrick must have given 
a special blessing to the devoted pioneers 
who Joined together so early to plant a little 
bit of Irish warmth in the heart of America. 

The Charitable Irish Society of Boston has 
more than 2 centuries of splendid tradi¬ 
tions behind it and I am sure you will agree 
with me that it still stands on the very 
threshold of its growth. The capacity of the 
Irish race for expansion, especially in deeds 
of charity, is simply beyond the imagination 
of those unfortunates who lack a bit of 
Celtic in their make-up. In fact, growth is 
synonymous with the Irish character. 

Other races have tall men and tall tales 
to grace the annals of their heroic past; but 
the Irish have taller men and if we don’t 
have taller tales, we know how to supply 
them. We simply won’t be outdone in such 
matters, especially on March 17. 

The peculiar talent of our people, which 
some mistake for Celtic boasting, is nothing 
more than sober fancy, undlstorted by fact 
or fiction. But I think our kindly neighbors 
appreciate by now that there is nothing in 
life more real than the delightful exuber¬ 
ance of Irish imagination. 

This is the day we love and the saint we 
love because divine providence fashioned 
for us a heavenly patron Ideally suited to 
the needs of the Irish temperament. The 
ancient chronicles tell us that Patrick was 
like a lion in strength and power; like a 
dove in gentleness and humility. In short, 
St. Patrick had those simple, sturdy virtues 
which we prize above all others. 

This is a day of undisguised sentiment 
because sentiment la that shining power of 
the soul, a special gift of the Creator, which 
sustained and kept alive generations of Irish 
forebears under the harsh exactions of a 
cold and brutal tyranny. It was the Irish¬ 
man’s secret that a day of laughter and good 
cheer could banish the bitter misery of a 
wirter of sorrow and heartbreak. And this 
lesson must never perish from our mem¬ 
ory—the lesson that no tyrant will ever 
crush out the spirit of a people sustained by 
love and by faith in the God who made 
them. 

We meet on this day to enjoy the present 
and to win fresh inspiration from the mighty 
deeds of those who preceded us. The inspir¬ 
ing story of St. Patrick is as fresh today as 
it was nearly 15 centuries ago when he 
lighted the fire on Tara’s hill which still 
remains as the eternal symbol of Ireland’s 
faith and Ireland’s glory. 

St. Patrick was a slave boy who escaped 
his captors to return half a century later 
to conquer the people who held him in bond¬ 
age. But his weapons of conquest were not 
made of steel and they were not designed 
for physical destruction. 

There is a striking parallel between the 
age in which St. Patrick lived and our own 
times. In the fifth century, the mighty Ro¬ 
man Empire was breaking up and the rule 
of law was fast disappearing under the 
steady advances of political chaos and social 
barbarism. The slow growth of civilization 
was in danger of extinction under the heavy 
blows of grasping despots, who knew nothing 
and cared nothing about the sanctity and 
dignity of human life. It was into this 
world of darkness and despair that St. Pat¬ 
rick brought the Christian message of hope 
and faith which spread its light over Ire¬ 


land and eventually over the cultural and 
religious centers of Western Europe. I think 
the lesson for our time is so obvious that its 
Blgniflcanoe will be lost on no one. How 
much has changed and how little has 
changed since the shepherd boy Patrick 
tended his flocks in the verdant pastures of 
ancient Ireland. 

You have graciously asked me to respond 
to the toast “The United States of America.’* 
I think every American with a drop of Irish 
blood in his arteries can respond to this 
toast with love and reverence. 

We are proud of the fact that men and 
women of our blood have lived and died for 
this land of America with fierce devotion. 
We are proud of the fact that a touch of 
Irish genius has quickened the soul of 
America, that Irish hands and brains have 
helped fashion its buildings and Its political 
institutions. And above all, we are proud 
of the fact that this United States of ours 
Is the finest symbol of Justice and liberty 
and political fair-dealing which has ever 
been devised by mortal man. 

Yes: this is a day of sentiment and we are 
a sentimental people. On St, Patrick’s name 
day we are never afraid that emotional ex¬ 
cess will blur the intensity of our love for 
this cherished land of liberty which means 
BO much to all of us. The virtue of under¬ 
statement has no appeal for the Irish. 

But while we celebrate, we know deep 
down in our hearts that w© are rekindling 
the fires of loyalty and patriotism because 
today mortal peril threatens the United 
States of America. 

During the past 5 years, many people have 
charged me with excessive pessimism on the 
question of war and peace. 

After Hiroshima, I repeatedly warned 
against the consoling notion that the Soviets 
might not achieve an atomic weapon for 
decades. When the President announced, in 
1049, that the Kremlin had in fact produced 
an atomic bomb, I said that total power in 
the hands of total evil would confront our 
country with dangers such as it had never 
before known. Last winter, when many of 
my senatorial colleagues aspired toward the 
altogether desirable goal of balancing the 
national budget, I ventured to prophecy that 
the accelerating armaments race would mock 
at any such hopes—I predicted that neces¬ 
sary military spending would force our 
budget up and up and up. 

Just a few weeks ago, I cautioned once 
more against the siren voices which take 
false comfort in repeating over and over that 
“war is not inevitable.” Pious hopes do not 
change hard facts; slogans do not refute 
the lessons of history. History teaches time 
and again that prolonged armaments races 
always end in war. 

If we refuse to heed this lesson, we do so 
at our mortal peril. 

But history teaches another lesson. It 
shows that the destiny of men and nations 
does not proceed in an inevitable path. It 
demonstrates that intelligent and valiant 
action—if taken in time—can stave off loom¬ 
ing disaster. 

Only the philosophy of communism—^wlth 
its historical determinism and with its de¬ 
nial of free will—asserts that the future is 
predetermined. We Americans, with our 
awareness that God has given man free will, 
know that the future is not already deter¬ 
mined. We know that what happens in the 
future depends on what we do now—it de¬ 
pends on our present wisdom or lack thereof, 
on our present moral courage or moral cow¬ 
ardice. This is elementary Christian doc¬ 
trine. 

If it is downright dangerous to take un¬ 
founded comfort in the phrase "war is not 
inevitable,” it is even more dangerous to 
think and act as if war is inevitable. The 
members of this cult of inevitability, even 
though they do not realize it. bespeak their 
lack of faith in the vitality of our own free 


Institutions; they give the cause of commu¬ 
nism undeserved flattery. In effect, they say 
that we Americans and our Allies do not 
have sufficient imagination and staying 
power to halt the onward march of Soviet 
power. They suggest that the Kremlin is in¬ 
vincible—^that we can never halt Stalin in 
his tracks. Unwittingly, they subscribe to 
Stalin’s own proud boast—that the Soviet 
Union represents the wave of the future and 
that our western society is decadent and 
slated for extinction. 

As a moral people who believe in free will 
and in an open future, we Americans must 
reject this false doctrine of inevitable war. 

I say that if wc formulate—now—a posi¬ 
tive peace* program of splendid and com¬ 
pelling dimensions, we can—and will—win 
through to a Just ard lasting peace. I assert 
that if we now wage peace with the same 
fixity of purpose with which we would wage 
war, we have every reason to believe that a 
third world war can be averted. 

Our program for waging peace need not 
start from scratch. 

Over the past 6 years, let us never forget, 
we have recorded mighty successes in halt¬ 
ing the spread of communism, and in leav¬ 
ing the door open to peace. I do not pre¬ 
tend for a moment that we have acted with 
perfect wisdom, or that we have not suffered 
Important set-backs. Western Europe, none¬ 
theless, whose economic and military po¬ 
tential is second only to that of the United 
States, is still in the camp of freedom. The 
Marshall plan has worked. Month after 
month, the Communist ranks in Prance and 
Italy diminish. Our military-assistance pro¬ 
gram. coupled with the growing armies of 
our European friends, holds forth real prom¬ 
ise of deterring the Kremlin from all-out 
aggression. In Greece, communism has suf¬ 
fered a decisive set-back. Fortified with our 
aid, Turkey now stands resolute in the face 
of Soviet threats. 

And above all, our country has created an 
Imposing and fearsome stockpile of atomic 
weapons which has kept the Red armies 
out of Western Europe, and which now 
shields us and our allies while we go about 
the urgent task of enlarging our armies. 
I confess that I take no little pride in the 
opportunity given me, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to help 
make our atomic stockpile the defender of 
our freedoms. 

Our foreign policy has properly recog¬ 
nized that the peace can be maintained, and 
the Krelmin dissuaded from aggression, 
only through military and economic 
strength. No matter how noble the prin¬ 
ciples for which they stand, troops armed 
with pitchforks will never deter an aggres¬ 
sor. It takes tanks and planes, in vast num¬ 
bers, to halt modern armies and air fleets. 
Likewise, disease-ridden and poverty-strick¬ 
en populations are natural targets for con¬ 
quest and infiltration. Empty stomachs 
must be filled if minds are not to be vic¬ 
timized by evil philosophies. 

It is obvious that military and economic 
strength must be countered in their own 
terms. But perhaps less obvious is this, 
that military and economic strength are im¬ 
portant only when translated into human 
strength, into the strength of people. Tanks 
and guns are of no avail in defending liberty 
unless we have soldiers who are willing to 
fight, and if necessary, die. By the same 
token, an aggressor needs the support of 
vast numbers of people to carry out his de¬ 
signs. If the Red army refused to carry out 
plans for foreign conquest, Stalin would be 
powerless. 

All military leaders have recognized that 
military strength must be ultimately de¬ 
fined in terms of human strength. General 
Elsenhower underlined this truth time and 
again when he testified on the problem of 
defending Western Europe; he stated that 
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Xt im from tiMOfBct priCka m rte : 
esft nnrtngi ema mxai mmlt t nwr, asmA wttli 

rccrttly coiucemMnl. Wm raant tlMDoe tAu&MUMKX* 
m or 9&fi09i,Q0Q^JM cam te aocvrd fiC tte Jav- 
amjnant wtm camteK pmrtpdiMr 

reduce some of Its nonooH 
ptopraouff to tfaia. cxiate^ uttttJ&ilMi tnmn «am- 
pcHitlaai wtth prtvailte D adfa a tey te m arare at 
, ftBid stop ftiwwJhny out i 

T HR BB WAIU TO CAVK 

There Is a wldoapreMl nlAeoacepUQa about 
how saulr^jia ka OoveituiTMtBti~-€r ha private 
Ixuluetry, fair that nattei—are made, Coia- 
Bohdatloax aaad reoBfaniBatluia do xuat save 
moittey ha themeelvca They simply provide 
the xiaeaae by which, such aaviogs ean be 
made. When you merge twu private com¬ 
panies, you have the stune numher of people 
working for one Arm inetead^ of two, with a 
new need, probably, for additional supervi¬ 
sory persciimei—unleaa you press the oppor- 
tuialtiea for savinga that come with merger. 
The same ia true of mcrgier in Government. 

There are three requirements to sllect sav¬ 
ings, The first le rftf.uiganlaatian. The sec¬ 
ond is the technical knowledge of how to 
use that reorgantaatUm. The third is the 
win to use it. 

The Hoover CoiamtsaloxL Report is simply a 
plan for reorganhsatioa. IT It la an put into 
effect tomorrow, it wUl save nothing unless 
the knowledge and the wUl to make savings 
are there* too. On the other hand, no ad¬ 
ministrator, regaidlcaa of his knowledge and 
win, can make appreciable savings in our 
Federal Government without first having re- 
organiaaticm to build upon. 

The other half of the Hoover report story* 
efficiency, now seems to be growing more 
important every day. In order to survive the 
long emergency we face, we must have an 
efficient and effective Government as wen es 
an economical one. 

It seems apparent to me that the Hoover 
reforms have helped us conslderaMy in this 
respect in the past 6 months. Waidilngton 
is 8tt!l a Jungle, to be sure^ but it is probably 
a good deal less of a Jimgle than it wonld 
have been if tha Htoover plan had not un- 
anaried some of those agencies and bureaus. 

ratpaovuesinis wcm. sansru 

There la Impresstve testtmoTry from mili¬ 
tary men, ineluding General BiacArthur and 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, that niilttary 
unificatiun sa wrought ky the Hoover plan 
has worked well in the Korean action, both 
at the front and In Washington. The new 
single military sea transport service carried 
129,000 troops and a teemeudous amount of 
material to Blorea with unparalleled speed. 
The military air transport service moved 
35,000 persons to Korea and saved weeks of 
time in evacuating wounded to the United 
States. 

It is unfortunate that there has been 
some confusion among our people on the re¬ 
lationship of the Hoover report to the 
amount and kind of armament and the num¬ 
ber of men we had under arms when the 
war broke out in Korea. 

It must be pointed out that neither the 
Eberstadt ta«k force of the Hoover Commls- 
slon, the Hoover CbnnHtsBlon itself,'nor the 
TycHngs Act bused on the Hoover report, ever 
made any recorntnendatlons, one way or the 
other, for cuts or Increases In the amount 
or nature of military appropriations. That 
was not thetr Job. They were concerned only 
wlith two things: Opei^mg economies and 
the bringing about of unified military thlnk- 
tog, pHannlng, and organization. 

I think we know emough now to say posl'- 
tivrty ti»t the Hoover plan has rewarded us 
well both In efficiency and economy to the 
extent that ft has been adopted: that the 
rcmalndAr of the plan surely should be put 
to work. 

A little more thao, 50 percent of the 
Hoover Plan remains to be put into effect* 


Ttawt Is m statistical %ure only: The fact 
is that sat on# CbomrisiiDn reconui mdSttam 
haa been sdoposd that offSnds any malor 
pressure group or that makes posilMs a nm- 
Jtor rednetloa ia Govenrasent employees. 
Wlith the eaceptlon finhtary irmOeaitton, 
i» raeaaamsndnttos has yet hesn adopted! 
that wmii Icodi to major eco p ond es . The 
enetar, Isea co nt roeer sl al halV, empha stota g 
efitetesDcy. kos been adopted. Ths ha r cte r 
halt, tn whiahr the greataak aeono m tes ean 
be achieved^ stffl Ues hefforc na, 

POLTBlca VSB5UB ECOMQIST 

Tba leaMinl&g reg nasiara datlcna will eer* 
tabsHy ba f enagtet anrs fiareely than i 
thah has gsose before; iutd yet they arant 1 
aatopte«.. hir. Boeoes has stated oeev soiui 
ovm* that Ms CoauaiesiQau’s report shauldi ba 
judged aoad accepted tm its entirety. “Tha 
pattern Is a unity," he said. "Any ma^ior 
exceptlDiia wonld damega or destroy the 
whoia." Atnd again: **Thay stand or taU to- 
gctkger. To idve hi at cnos spot, wtiaitever tha* 
poUtical pstssiam, maaaaav almost tncvttabliy* 
tha' Giolilapss oi tha whote.** 

The Vetevana* Admlrnlatratton baa not yet 
been touched. Tha Department of Agrteuiu 
ture has not been touched. Char aaatiquie soul 
patched-up Civil Service System has never 
been overhauled since it was Inaugurated 67 
years ago. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force for 
Fersonnel Management, headed by the late 
Jtohn Steveraon, presicient of the Penn Mu¬ 
tual Insurance Co., made 73 recommenda¬ 
tions on this latter subject, only a few of 
which have been adopted. 

There must be drastic reforms In methods 
of hiring, promoting, firing, and paying Gov¬ 
ernment employees. SXxch reforms would 
make Government service more attractive to 
better and younger people. They would re¬ 
duce a costly turn-over that now runs to 
about 25 percent a year. They would In- 
creaen the cflEciency of two miTlion workers 
by an estimated 10 percent. They would 
reverse the protective, negative Civil Service 
phUosophy which is based on rights ami nut 
t ' ability. As Mr. Hoover has declared. "We 
cannot entrust the Government of today to 
second-rate men and women." 

The Post Office Department needs the thor¬ 
ough overhauling slated for it in the Hoover 
plan. The report made 9 recommendations 
fOT this Department, and of the 6 that must 
be enacted by Congress, only 1 has been 
passed. The postal service would be decen- 
trnltzed into 15 regions and operated under 
procedures somewhat similar to those of na¬ 
tional chain-store management, 

A start was made when the President, for 
the first time, appointed a career official in¬ 
stead of a political figure as Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral. Be has asked the Congress to place tha 
appulntmeut of 22,000 postmasters on a 
career Instead of a patronage basis. These 
9 recommendations, if properlT carried out, 
will improve morale and service and cut in 
half the annual three to five hundretl mil¬ 
lion dollar deficit. 

WA«rS AXa BOFLlCAirilON 

The United Medteal AMbnhBiiatiratlon rec- 
ommcnieSeri: to take over the PuhUe BcoTth 
Servtiee and nh* ngdlltEiry ffnd veteraoss* boe- 
pttsda has not been created. Five big Fedesal 
ho^pMiil aystema ace competing wtth eudt 
cstheir, and wtth all other boepitals, tor mucacSk 
doctors, and techaaicions. JHarty Govccxsmexxt 
agtnelee ace atfil offering meddcal servtses to 

The rcccnamandatlon that alili Federal con- 
aervwtion aoud ctmstructkm be consofiMated 
hi the Department of the Interior (renamed 
the HatkDiial Btesoneees Department) hoe not 
been adopted. The rivalry and dupllcatloa 
ctf work between the Corps of Englo^ri and 
the XHareow of BeelBoaotlon are sttn; tmre- 
nttcah. There le ao ^eek and ttalanoe spi- 
tem on projectSv, and no revtrvr board to pre¬ 
vent dapliieatiBn of surveya and pttutntag; 


r t hem e eiV es i 
er or not their pro j e c t s i 
socially setmd. 

Land managemeat twwetloaa have not been 
cflnsol.tda.ted within the Depactmenl of Agri¬ 
culture. The FOseat Service* Soil ConservA»> 
tlon Sesvioe* and Bureau, of Land. Manags- 
xneiat are still competing with, each other 
and duplicating work and services. Rental 
foe gpaalug, land varies according to which 
agency administers it, and. if two agencies 
administer It. a cattleman must have two 
leases. 

A start, but no more, has been made on 
the reorgenlaation of Federal busineas en¬ 
terprises. Certain enterprises should be in¬ 
corporated In one agency and unifoim 
budgeting, accounting, and other business 
proecduses 1 ji stalled. There should be uni¬ 
form corporate requirements. Bidden sub¬ 
sidies should be dtecontlnued. If the Fed¬ 
eral Qavernment Is going to- continue to 
lend money and buy and etiT mortgages, it 
at least should do it properly and under 
one roof. 


vnx Hoovea nusxc ov losi 
The Konver report ha» not been tesM! 
aU tt» reconmacasiattons have been 


adapted. Tbw c oun tr y ceoaBot he coeaMferetf 
fUimy or effectively mohfiioetr mtff they have 
been put hi force*. 

To* the cxtcsptt that we be)5tve this and be¬ 


lieve in the Hoover report, we nnast now 
bear down to see that the vest of the plan 
is accepted—and accepted In 1961. Some 
of us may feci a moral obngatinn to do this. 
Certainly we will be benefited as cltizmia If 


we do so. 


We can do this tn the usual ways In 
which we would support any idea we believe 
in or any piece of legislation we want to 
see passed. To these wajrs, however, we can 
add one more: we ean think twice and deep¬ 
ly before we speak or act against any spe¬ 
cific Hoover report reform that works to the 
apparent disadvantage of us asr indtvldunls 
or of some group with which we are a.«! 80 - 
ciated. WV can, In other words, support 
the Hoover plan when and If it hurts. We 
can subordinate personal Interest. If the 
occasion arises, to the Interest ol good gov¬ 
ernment. 


There la a grave and real question wheth¬ 
er we can su r v i v e the perils of the years 
that He ahead. As one of the world's great 
powers, we have the factories and the know¬ 
how. Our enemy has hximense resources of 
manpower and raw materials. The factors 
are increasing against us as time goes on. 

We must make the best possible use of 
everything we have. We nuust put our house 
in order and prepare for a Itong siege. The 
Hdover CoxnmisFlon report—all of It hi ef¬ 
fect and working'^—can help us to do* that. 


AMfft w hy Hoiw Wmm McWaliott^ Coa- 

necticnl^ at Aak imia r y Draver a# 
CbarilkUe Iririi Sadd^ oi Aaiw 

EXTENSION or EEJKTABKS 

QV 

non. HENRY CABOT LODCE, A. 

SK TH8 SENATE OF THE EBnTED STATES 
Mondau, March 19 (Ufftstiitwe day of 
Friday, Mareh iC), iflSl 

Mr. LODCT. »fr. Preald>eiit, I aak 
imanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an accofiA- 
pUfihedi aiiA interettiDg address, delivered 
tlM senior Senatoir liroaa Gosinccticul 
LMr. MdMiyBOwl at the twnhfiBidrifb and 
Iwtrtefiilh aa ffi t wB BRy dlnnnr ci the 
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Charitable Irish Society of Boston, held 
at Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 17, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the R^.cord, 
as follows: 

Address by Senator Brien McMahon at the 
Two Hundred and Fourteenth Anniver¬ 
sary Dinner of the Charitable Irish 
Society of Boston, Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Saturday, March 17, 1961 
I am sure that St. Patrick must have given 
a special blessing to the devoted pioneers 
who joined together so early to plant a little 
bit of Irish warmth In the heart of America. 

The Charitable Irish Society of Boston has 
more than 2 centuries of splendid tradi¬ 
tions behind it and I am sure you will agree 
with me that It still stands on the very 
threshold of Its growth. The capacity of the 
Irish race for expansion, especially In deeds 
of charity. Is simply beyond the imagination 
of those unfortunates who lack a bit of 
Celtic In their make-up. In fact, growth Is 
synonymous with the Irish character. 

Other races have tall men and tall tales 
to grace the annals of their heroic past; but 
the Irish have taller men and If we don’t 
have taller tales, we know how to supply 
them. We simply won't bo outdone in such 
matters, especially on March 17. 

The peculiar talent of our people, which 
some mistake for Celtic boasting. Is nothing 
more than sober fancy, undlstorted by fact 
or fiction. But I think our kindly neighbors 
appreciate by now that there Is nothing in 
life more real than the delightful exuber¬ 
ance of Irish Imagination. 

This is the day we love and the saint we 
love because divine providence fashioned 
for us a heavenly patron ideally suited to 
the needs of the Irish temperament. The 
ancient chronicles tell us that Patrick was 
like a lion in strength and power; like a 
dove in gentleness and humility. In short, 
St. Patrick had those simple, sturdy virtues 
which we prize above all others. 

This is a day of undisguised sentiment 
because sentiment Is that shining power of 
the soul, a special gift of the Creator, which 
sustained and kept alive generations of Irish 
forebears under the harsh exactions of a 
cold and brutal tyranny. It was the Irish¬ 
man’s secret that a day of laughter and good 
cheer could banish the bitter misery of a 
wlrter of sorrow and heartbreak. And this 
lesson must never perish from our mem¬ 
ory—the lesson that no tyrant will ever 
crush out the spirit of a people sustained by 
love and by faith in the God who made 
them. 

We meet on this day to enjoy the present 
and to win fresh Inspiration from the mighty 
deeds of those who preceded us. The inspir¬ 
ing story of St. Patrick is as fresh today as 
it was nearly 15 centuries ago when he 
lighted the Are on Tara’s hill which still 
remains as the eternal symbol of Ireland's 
faith and Ireland’s glory. 

Bt. Patrick was a slave boy who escaped 
his captors to return half a century later 
to conquer the people who held him In bond¬ 
age. But his weapons of conquest were not 
made of steel and they were not designed 
for physical destruction. 

There Is a striking parallel between the 
age In which St. Patrick lived and our own 
times. In the fifth century, the mighty Ro¬ 
man Empire was breaking up and the rule 
of law was fast disappearing under the 
steady advances of political chaos and social 
barbarism. The slow growth of civilization 
was in danger of extinction under the heavy 
blows of grasping desiK)ts, who knew nothing 
and cared nothing about the sanctity and 
dignity of human life. It was into this 
world of darkness and despair that St. Pat¬ 
rick brought the Christian message of hope 
and faith which spread its light over Ire¬ 


land and eventually over the cultural and 
religious centers of Western Europe, I think 
the lesson for our time Is so obvious that Its 
significance will be lost on no one. How 
much has changed and how little has 
changed since the shepherd boy Patrick 
tended his flocks In the verdant pastures of 
ancient Ireland. 

You have graciously asked me to respond 
to the toast "The United States of America." 
I think every American with a drop of Irish 
blood In his arteries can respond to this 
toast with love and reverence. 

We are proud of the fact that men and 
women of our blood have lived and died for 
this land of America with fierce devotion. 
We are proud of the fact that a touch of 
Irish genius has quickened the soul of 
America, that Irish hands and brains have 
helped fashion its buildings and Its political 
Institutions. And above all, we are proud 
of the fact that this United States of ours 
is the finest symbol of Justice and liberty 
and political fair-dealing which has ever 
been devised by mortal man. 

Yes; this Is a day of sentiment and we are 
a sentimental people. On St. Patrick’s name 
day we are never afraid that emotional ex¬ 
cess will blur the Intensity of our love for 
this cherished land of liberty which means 
so much to all of us. The virtue of under¬ 
statement has no appeal for the Irish. 

But while we celebrate, we know deep 
down In our hearts that wc are rekindling 
the fires of loyalty and patriotism because 
today mortal peril threatens the United 
States of America. 

During the past 5 years, many people have 
charged me with excessive pessimism on the 
question of war and peace. 

After Hiroshima. I repeatedly warned 
against the consoling notion that the Soviets 
might not achieve an atomic weapon for 
decades. When the President announced, in 
1949, that the Kremlin had in fact produced 
an atomic bomb, I said that total power In 
the hands of total evil would confront our 
country with dangers such as It had never 
before known. Last winter, when many of 
my senatorial colleagues aspired toward the 
altogether desirable goal of balancing the 
national budget, I ventured to prophecy that 
the accelerating armaments race would muck 
at any such hopes—I predicted that neces¬ 
sary military spending would force our 
budget up and up and up. 

Just a few weeks ago. I cautioned once 
more against the siren voices which take 
false comfort in repeating over and over that 
"war is not Inevitable.” Pious hopes do not 
change hard facts; slogans do not refute 
the lessons of history. History teaches time 
and again that prolonged armaments races 
always end In war. 

If we refuse to heed this lesson, we do so 
at our mortal peril. 

But history teaches another lesson. It 
shows that the destiny of men and nations 
does not proceed In an Inevitable path. It 
demonstrates that intelligent and valiant 
action—if taken In time—can stave off loom¬ 
ing disaster. 

Only the philosophy of communism—^wlth 
Its historical determinism and with its de¬ 
nial of free will—asserts that the future is 
predetermined. We Americans, with our 
awareness that God has given man free will, 
know that the future Is not already deter¬ 
mined. Wo know that what happens in the 
future depends on what wo do now—It de¬ 
pends on our present wisdom or lack thereof, 
on our present moral courage or moral cow¬ 
ardice. This is elementary Christian doc¬ 
trine. 

If it is downright dangerous to take un¬ 
founded comfort In the phrase "war is not 
inevitable,” it Is even more dangerous to 
think and act as If war is inevitable. The 
members of this cult of Inevitability, even 
though they do not realize it. bespeak their 
lack of faith in the vitality of our own free 
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Institutions; they give the cause of commu¬ 
nism undeserved flattery. In effect, they say 
that we Americans and our Allies do not 
have sufficient Imagination and staying 
power to halt the onward march of Soviet 
power. They suggest that the Kremlin Is in¬ 
vincible—^that we can never halt Stalin In 
his tracks. Unwittingly, they subscribe to 
Stalin’s own proud boast—^that the Soviet 
Union represents the wave of the future and 
that our western society is decadent and 
slated for extinction. 

As a moral people who believe In free will 
and In an open future, we Americans must 
reject this false doctrine of Inevitable war. 

I say that if we formulate—now—a posi¬ 
tive peace* program of splendid and com¬ 
pelling dimensions, we can—and will—win 
through to a just and lasting peace. 1 assert 
that If wo now wage peace with the same 
fixity of purpose with which we would wage 
war, we have every reason to believe that a 
tnird world war can be averted. 

Our program for waging peace need not 
start from scratch. 

Over the past 6 years, let us never forget, 
we have recorded mighty successes In halt¬ 
ing the spread of communism, and In leav¬ 
ing the door open to peace. I do not pre¬ 
tend for a moment that we have acted with 
perfect wisdom, or that we have not suffered 
Important set-backs. Western Europe, none¬ 
theless, whose economic and military po¬ 
tential is second only to that of the United 
States, Is still in the camp of freedom. The 
Marshall plan has worked. Month after 
month, the Communist ranks In France and 
Italy diminish. Our military-assistance pro¬ 
gram. coupled with the growing armies of 
our European friends, holds forth real prom¬ 
ise of deterring the Kremlin from all-out 
aggression. In Greece, communism has suf¬ 
fered a decisive set-back. Fortified with our 
aid, Turkey now stands resolute in the face 
of Soviet threats. 

And above all, our country has created an 
imposing and fearsome stockpile of atomic 
weapons which has kept the Red armies 
out of Western Europe, and which now 
shields us and our allies while we go about 
the urgent task of enlarging our armies. 
I confess that I take no little pride In the 
opportunity given me, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to help 
make our atomic stockpile the defender of 
our freedoms. 

Our foreign policy has properly recog¬ 
nized that the peace can be maintained, and 
the Krelmin dissuaded from aggression, 
only through military and economic 
strength. No matter how noble the prin¬ 
ciples for which they stand, troops armed 
with pitchforks will never deter an aggres¬ 
sor. It takes tanks and planes, in vast num¬ 
bers. to halt modern armies and air fleets. 
Likewise, disease-ridden and poverty-strick¬ 
en populations are natural targets for con¬ 
quest and Infiltration. Empty stomachs 
must be filled If minds are not to be vic¬ 
timized by evil philosophies. 

It is obvious that military and economic 
strength must be countered in their own 
terms. But perhaps less obvious Is this, 
that military and economic strength are im¬ 
portant only when translated into human 
strength. Into the strength of people. Tanks 
and guns are of no avail In defending liberty 
unless we have soldiers who are willing to 
fight, and If necessary, die. By the same 
token, an aggressor needs the support of 
vast numbers of people to carry out hl.s de¬ 
signs. If the Red army refused to carry out 
plans for forelg;n conquest, Stalin would bo 
powerless. 

All military leaders have recognized that 
military strength must he ultimately de¬ 
fined In terms of human strength. General 
Eisenhower underlined this truth time and 
again when he testifted on the problem of 
defending Western Europe; he stated that 
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morale ymt all-important. Even tbe Com* 
munlste nave paid obeisance to this prin¬ 
ciple. and have perverted it on behalf of 
their evil purposes. Marx and Lenin and 
Stalin have all declared that the struggle 
for the world will ultimately be decided by 
the morale of the opposing camps. 

Now the words ‘'morale*' and “morality** 
sound very much alilce. This is no acci¬ 
dent of language; they are. in face, very 
much alike. Morale depends bsslcally. not 
upon the strength of a man’s weapons, but 
on the strength of hla cause. That cause. If 
It Is to command the allegiance of man of 
good will, must be the cause of justice and 
freedom and decency. People are incorrigi¬ 
bly moral. They do not really light for 
boundaries or raw materials or factories; 
they hght for things of the spirit—for 
transcendent principles. Surely this Is ap¬ 
parent to sU who claim Ireland as their an¬ 
cestral homeland. 

I therefore put before you this simple 
series of propositions. Military strength ultl- 
mately rests upon human strength. Human 
strength rests on morale. Morale derives 
from a passionate belief In the Justice of 
one’s cause. 

If these things are Indeed true—and I am 
sure no one will deny them—It is clear 
what we miost do to avert a third world war. 

We must gel squarely behind a moral pro¬ 
gram that will win people over to our side 
and away from Stalin. 

We can do this only by approaching all the 
world’s peoples—and the Russian people as 
well—with a positive peace program so In 
harmony with man's natural desires that it 
cannot fail to win the support of all men 
of good will. 

In 1917. we did this. We told the world 
that we stood for the fourteen points. In 
1040, we again declared ourselves in favor 
Of concrete objectives of peace—^the Atlantic 
Charter and the **four freedoms.’* Suppose 
that we had come out In favor of the four¬ 
teen points not In 1917, but In lOlU—before 
the Kaiser sent his armies marching Into 
Belgium and Prance. Suppose that the “four 
freedoms” had been proclaimed—not In 1940, 
but In 1988—before Hitler Invaded Poland. 
I wonder if. In either case, the First and 
Second World Wars would have started. I 
wonder If the German people, whose consent 
was Indispensable to both wars, could have 
been mobilized behind an aggressive policy. 

Such a program, I fully believe, would ac¬ 
complish what we have failed to do so far— 
to rally the moral and physical strength of 
the world’s peoples as a mighty force for 
peace. Such a program, by mobilizing the 
moral strength latent in all men, would con¬ 
front the BLrcmlln with a dynamic force far 
more powerful than even the free world's 
guns and tanks and atomic bombs. 

The program 1 envisage would lay stress 
upon two things. First, that the supreme 
menace to world peace comes from the Iron 
curtain. Second, that our country does in 
fact have a practical and realizable pro¬ 
gram lor ridding the world of fear and bring¬ 
ing about a new community of men. 

If the free peoples of Europe and Asia are 
presented with a cause which fultllls man’s 
basic longings, they will be prepared to meet 
any armed assault. And if the peoples of 
Russia come not to believe in Stalin’s cause, 
all the vaunted power of the Kremlin will be 
ol no avail. 

Our entire foreign policy must therefore be 
geared to this twin task—exposing Stalin’s 
conspiracy against the truth, and approach¬ 
ing all the world’s peoples with a construc¬ 
tive alternative to war. 

The Russian people have passed through 
two dreadful wars, a bloody revolution, and 
incesaant purges—all in a span of a genera¬ 
tion. They long to be relieved of their crush¬ 
ing burden of armament expenditures. They 
long for the dignities which we Americans 
take for granted. If we can convince the 
Russian people that we stand for a decent 
and peaceful world, they will become 


Stalin's greatest habiUty and our greateet 

Not all tiM tanks rolling off Red assembly 
lines will help Stalin If the soldters of tbe 
Red Army are unwilling to fight on behalf 
of aggression. If we can show the ordlxuury 
Russians that the Kremlin alone threatens 
the peace—^If we can demonstrate that we 
stand for all the liberties and decencies 
which are now withheld from the Russian 
people—we will vastly reduce or even elimi¬ 
nate the chance of a third world war. 

Stalin will no doubt use the iron emtain—> 
as he has always used it in the past—to keep 
the Russian people from learning of our 
true Intentions. 

But let us draw hope and Inspiration from 
the life of Gt. Patrick. He was a slave boy 
held in bondage by his captors—Just as the 
Russian people are held In bondage now. 
And yet he ended as a conqueror. His only 
weapons were a flaming faith, an indomitable 
courage, and a Christian love of his fellow 
men. 

An Idea grounded in objective truth is 
Invincible—and will win out whatever the 
obstacles raised against It. Against the 
sword the spirit, no worldly weapon can 
prevail. 


The Fix Pattern 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, today I am inserting into the Record 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis¬ 
patch entitled “The Ifix Pattern.” It dis¬ 
cusses another tragic scandal coming 
to light at this time, the scandal of in¬ 
come-tax fixing. 

The editorial asks the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral what he is going to do about this. 
What is he doing about It? What is he 
going to do about It? 

(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
13. 1961] 

Th* Fix Pattern 

The Post-Dispatch yesterday reported a 
pattern of income-tax fixes so successful, so 
widespread, and so costly to the Government 
that It should shake the national capital all 
the way to the top of the Washington Monu¬ 
ment. The reverberations should be quick 
to reach Key West, where the White House 
party is spending a late winter vacation on 
the beach. 

The first source of Information about the 
fix pattern In Income-tax prosecutions Is a 
retired agent of the Intelligence Unit, Robert 
L, Sharp, who served for 26 years, some three 
of them In St, Louis. 

How did Mr, Sharp express his protest? 

He did the highly unusual thing of writing 
personally to a Federal Judge to complain 
that many Important cases recommended for 
prosecution were fixed along the way. 

What form has this fix taken? 

The pattern is that political lawyers, with 
highly placed connections, take up these 
prosecution cases, with the result that they 
are removed from prosecution channels. 

How high up do these Influences go? 

In at least one instance, a widely known 
St. Louis businessman, who is a friend of 
President Truman and Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder, escaped prosecution for in¬ 
come-tax evasion after pressure was exerted 
in Washington. 

Who handles these fixes? 


In St Louis, three lawyen who are highly 
Influential In Democratic Party politics sel¬ 
dom fall In getting prosecutions stopped once 
they take a case which has been recom¬ 
mended by the XntelUgenoe Unit for action 
by tbe Department of Justice. 

Why do not more agents protest as Mr. 
Sharp has clone? 

Along with the fix pattern goes a pattern 
of intimidation. As described by Mr. Sharp, 
agents believe that they have no chance of 
advancement unless they do the wUl of the 
higher-ups. 

la this pattern confined to the lower levels 
of income-tax administration and prosecu¬ 
tion? 

In his highly unusual charge to the Fed¬ 
eral grand Jury now investigating this whole 
situation. Federal Judge Moore gave the 
Jurors authority to take Income-tax c»se8 
out of their usual channels to press prosecu¬ 
tion. Since then. Attorney General McGrath 
has phoned United States Attorney Drake 
Watson several times to get these cases re¬ 
turned to their regtUar channels. 

Officials in both St. Louis and Washington 
have a lot to explain. These officials Include: 

Collector of Internal Revenue James P. 
Finnegan. 

United i tates Attorney Drake Watson. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue George 
J. Schoeneman. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath. 

If no satisfactory accounting Is had from 
any of these officials, then it will be up to 
President Truman, who Is responsible for 
them all. 

We Can’t Put a Price Taf on Defense of 
Our Freedom 

EJTTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial entitled “We Can’t 
Put a Price Tag on Defense of Our Free¬ 
dom.” written by Mr. Louis Eckl, editor 
of the Florence (Ala.) Times, and ap¬ 
pearing in that publication on March 13. 
1951: 

Ws Can’t Put a Pricc Tac on Defense of 
OuB Freedom 

The so-called great debate on sending 
more United States troops to Europe still 
rages. Every American concern for his own 
and his country’s future must hope it is 
wisely resolved on its real merits. 

With that objective in view, it Is possible 
here and now to eliminate from the argu¬ 
ment one element that has been injected by 
some debaters. That Is the issue of coat. 

Senator Taft and some others who oppose 
leaving the troops-for-Burope question to our 
military leaders have many reasons. And 
one of them is that we cannot send too many 
men abroad because we cannot afford it. 

To say that this issue doesn’t belong In 
the debate is not to say that we should be 
indifferent to the cost of our military ven¬ 
tures, in Europe or anywhere else. On the 
contrary, we should monitor the expenditure 
of every dollar spent for defense. 

That’s not the point. What is the point 
then? It’s that the debate over troops for 
Europe is basically an argument over bow 
and where we can best commit our strength 
for the defense of America and tbe whole 
free world. 
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Does a free people slirlnk from the cost of 
preserving Its liberties? At what stage can 
you no longer afford to save freedom? 

This country spent $350,000,000,000 to win 
World War II. Is there any American who 
doubts we would have put out twice that 
sum if it had been necessary to keep Ger¬ 
many or Japan or both from conquering this 
country? 

The answer is evident to all. You can al¬ 
ways afford the cost of guarding freedom. 
When you decide that you cannot, you have 
already yielded your liberties and succumbed 
to tyranny. 

As we spent In World War II to snuff 
out the menace of Hitler and Tojo, so today 
we will spend to gird the free world to meet 
the threat of Russian global ambition. The 
only matter to decide is how we shall spend 
to do this Job. 

If the United States Senate, in its consid¬ 
ered wisdom, votes to support administra¬ 
tion proposals for the dispatch of a greater 
Armed Force to Europe, then there can be 
no hesitation about our providing the money 
needed. Whatever the reasonable cost, we 
shall have to afford it. 

It would be small recompense to know 
we had balanced our national budget if in 
the pursuit ol this goal we had lost our 
priceless heritage ol freedom. 


Morality in Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I include my radio broadcast over 
WJR, Detroit, last Friday, March 16: 
Morality in Government 

It is a pleasure to again appear on this 
Your Congress program. I am sure we are 
all most appreciative of WJR’s efforts per¬ 
mitting Members of Congress to report di¬ 
rectly to the people. 

C-bombs have been exploding all over 
Washington during the past several weeks. 
The C-bomb is not a new military weapon, 
but it could be Just as dangerous to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States. The ingredients 
of this bomb are crime, confusion, and cor¬ 
ruption. 

The headlines of your dally papers, the 
news from your radio and television corre¬ 
spondents, daily report new discoveries in 
the field of crime, confusion, corruption, and 
communism, implicating personalities in 
Washington, in our Government. No person 
can condone officials in public trust who 
utilize that trust for selfish purposes. It is 
true you will find your Alger Hisses and your 
William Remingtons; you will find your 
Harry Vaughans and Donald Dawsons; you 
will find your Pendergast machine and your 
syndicate crime tie-up in politics; but we 
must not overlook the fact that these peo¬ 
ple so implicated, who are not deserving of 
their trust, are a small minority of our Gov¬ 
ernment officials, either appointed or elect¬ 
ed. The vast majority of our Government 
officials are sincere, hard-working, conscien¬ 
tious. loyal Americans. But, in order to pro¬ 
tect the vast majority of public officials from 
being classified as a group as being conniving 
parasites, we have to expose the small minor¬ 
ity who misuse their trust. In other words, 
we should throw out the few rotten apples 
or the public will assume that the rotten 
apples are typical rather than exceptions. 

It is disconcerting to us, who believe in 
good, clean, honest government to note that 


the President, by being petty and stubborn, 
refused to aid the Congress In sorting out 
the rotten apples from the barrel. Ijoyalty 
to friends is to be condoned if that loyalty 
does not harm anyone else but you. But loy¬ 
alty to friends in public office who have used 
their friendship to the President and their 
public office for immoral financial or politi¬ 
cal gain cannot be condoned. 

The citizens of this country are still smart¬ 
ing from the red-herring charges made when 
Alger Hiss and William Remington were in¬ 
vestigated for Communist activities while 
employed by the Federal Government. 
These two I have mentioned served in posi¬ 
tions of high public trust and the President 
rather than aiding in their investigation 
ridiculed the investigation as a “red herring.” 
We are all too familiar with Mr. Truman's 
stubborn insistence that Major General 
Vaughan remain his military aide despite the 
fact that the general used his office in the 
White House to put pressure to bear upon 
otlier Government officials in order to se¬ 
cure benefits based upon favoritism rather 
than upon merit. We recall that Major 
General Vaughan helped his friends get per¬ 
fume, molasses, race-track, permits, pass¬ 
ports. and military passes and for the use of 
his infiuence coming from the White House. 
Harry Vaughan was paid off with deep-freeze 
cabinets. Friends of General Vaughan were 
able to get permits to build race tracks 
when materials were in short supply. He 
endeavored to secure a permit to purchase 
molasses which was in direct violation of 
war regulations. He is quoted in testimony 
as Interceding with a departmental official 
to ease the permit through saying—"Wo 
Democrats must stick together." But de¬ 
spite all of the unsavory actions on the part 
of his military aide, the President laughed 
off the charges and General Vaughan retains 
his position in the inner White House 
circle. 

Of course, we arc all familiar with the 
most recent investigation conducted by a 
Senate subcommittee, chairmaned by Sen¬ 
ator P'ULBRiGHT of Ai'kansos, into so-called 
influence exerted upon members of the 
FRC Board. There again the influence was 
traced Into the White House inner circle. 
It was brought out time and time again that 
Mr. Donald Dawson, the President’s assistant 
in charge of personnel, consistently used his 
Influence on the RFC to secure loans. Many 
of these were loans which had been turned 
down by an examiner. Of course, one of the 
most flagrant cases was the one where Mr. 
George Sax—the punchboard king of the 
country who built the luxurious Saxony 
Hotel in Miami Beach secured a loan of 
$1,600,000 from the RFC. Mr. Dawson was a 
frequent guest at the Saxony Hotel, on a 
complimentary basis, while the Saxony 
Hotel was negotiating with RPC to secure 
ti e relaxation of certain conditions of the 
loan agreement. The Pulbrlght committee 
wrote Mr. Dawson asking he appear before 
the committee to give his side of the story. 
This, however, he has failed to do and the 
President has given no indication that he 
either had asked Mr. Dawson or would per¬ 
mit him to appear before the committee. 
The only assumption we can make is that 
the implications made by the committee— 
that It was Dawson who brought pressure to 
bear upon RFC to make the Saxony Hotel as 
well as other loans which were not Justi¬ 
fied—are true. 

The most amazing story coming out of the 
Fulbrlght committee is of the payoff of a 
mink coat valued at $9,500 to a White House 
secretary for the Influence she and her hus¬ 
band—who is an influence peddler—had on 
the RFC to secure approval of a loan to a 
fur company. Mrs. Young and her husband, 
Merl Young, came from Missouri. Eleven 
years ago Merl was a messenger boy receiv¬ 
ing $1,800. His wife was Senator ^^man's 
secretary at the time. When Mr. Truman 
went to the White House, he took Mrs. Young 


with him and she was able through her 
connections to get Mr. Young placed with 
the RFC as an examiner at a salary of 
$7,100 per year. He aided in securing loans 
for the infamous Lustroii Cop, and the 
Jacobs Corp. of Detroit, He left RPC and 
took executive positions with both these 
companies, which gave him a total Income of 
$46,000 per year. In his spare time he 
worked for the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. But still the President has not 
seen fit to discharge the bribe-taking secre¬ 
tary, Mrs. Young. She is still on the Gov¬ 
ernment payroll in the inner circle of the 
White House. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Mississippi were shocked 
to find that Federal Jobs were being sold in 
their State of Mississippi for prices ranging 
from $260 to $1,500 each. These Jobs were 
sold by the Truman Democrats in an effort 
to build up their organization in the State 
of Mississippi to undermine the so-called 
Dixiecrats or States-rlghts Democrats. 
Many a veteran who was entitled under law 
to Federal Job preference had to pay a large 
sum in order to secure placement. It is a 
strange commentary that President Truman 
has not denied the charges and has remained 
completely silent on the whole affair. 

Senator Kefauver, who is chairman of 
the Crime Investigating Committee has been 
severely chastized In private by certain pow¬ 
ers that be for his investigations which have 
exposed the tie-up between syndicated crime 
and political machines in Missouri, Illinois, 
New York, and Florida. Many of these po¬ 
litical machines in some of our large cities 
owe their existence to organized crime—and 
still, there has been no effort made by the 
President to purge the gangsters, slot-ma¬ 
chine kings, and gamblers from these Demo¬ 
cratic organizations. 

I have cited these examples—which are 
common knowledge—for the purpose that 
irrespective of political party, irrespective of 
our personal philosophy of government 
neither a forthright Democrat nor Repub¬ 
lican citizen will, or does, condone corrup¬ 
tion. 

Our way of life—our republican form of 
government—can be lost just as easily by 
Immoral activities in Government as It can 
by outward aggression. It is my sincere hope 
that the investigations that have taken 
place—and are now in progress—will spark 
the fire of a moral awakening to insure that 
public officials will be more conscious of their 
public trust, that the individual voters will 
Insist that the people who represent them 
are above reproach. We cannot long last 
as a free nation with representative govern¬ 
ment if the citizens of this country lose faith 
in their Government. It is tragedy of the 
first order for people to assume that this is 
politics and politics is rotten. Politics is 
what you make it. Politics will be rotten if 
we, as Individual citizens, become callous and 
assume that all people in political life are 
corrupt and If you replace one corrupt man 
you will get another. You cannot legislate 
morals. You cannot legislate ethics. Pub¬ 
lic officials—elected or appointed—should 
be—and in the main are—responsive to the 
wishes and desires of the people they repre¬ 
sent. I hope that throughout the country 
there will be a wave of indignation against 
Immorality in Government. We need to live 
by Christian principles. We must take a 
greater Interest and be more active in gov¬ 
ernmental affairs whether it be In your local 
precinct, school district, city, State, or Na¬ 
tional Government. If all citizens would 
actively participate in political affairs either 
within or without thtlr party, we would bo 
assured of a complete house cleaning and the 
morals and ethics of government in general 
would be greatly enhanced. But If, as in¬ 
dividual citizens, because of apathy, lack of 
Interest and callousness we accept corrup¬ 
tion as a byproduct of politics your moral 
standard in government will sink lower and 
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lower. So. we M individual cltleens have 
a eolenm duty to perfonn. We must be as 
conscious of corruption as we are of ooa« 
munism. Either one allowed to go un¬ 
checked would mean we would lose the way 
of life and the form of government so dear 
to us. 

The Roman Empire fell because of in¬ 
ternal corruption, which was allowed to 
grow unchecked as a malignant cancer. 
Other great governments have laUen when 
they became arrogant, ooeky. and conceited. 
We cannot allow corrupt practiose to go un¬ 
punished. 

I do not blame the people of our country 
for being tired and fed up with the head¬ 
lines they have been reading of lat^ as a 
restat of the several investigations being 
conducted by congressional committees. 
Neither party has a monopoly on good gov¬ 
ernment. The vast majority of Democrats 
and Etepublicans in Ckmgress are anxious to 
rid our Government of unsavory practices. 
As a matter of fact the investigations taking 
place at the present time are conducted 
under the chairmanship of Democratic 
Members who believe as you and Z In good 
government. It is not a question in many 
cases as to whether an action is legal or 
Illegal. Many practices are legal but they 
are not moral. It is not enough to judge 
an action by whether it is legal or illegal. 
You can misuse your public trust by un¬ 
ethical practices that are within the law. 

These are trying days indeed. Mot only 
does the United States need a strong military 
arm for our defense but we must have strong 
moral liber and our Government must re¬ 
flect the honesty, the integrity, the character 
of the American people. If the Government 
so reflects the true character of the American 
people, we then will have a Government 
whose feet will be so well entrenched in the 
respect of the people that unity will exist 
and otir people will be welded together to 
fight for a common cause. 


Education and Africnltural Progrett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFFORD R. HOPE 

OF KAK8AS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker. Editor 
Wheeler McMillen in his column All of 
Us, in the March 1951 Issue of the Farm 
Journal, makes a statement with re¬ 
spect to the influence of education in 
agricultural progress. I am in hearty 
agreement with what Mr. McMillen so 
well says and, under permission granted 
me by the House, submit his statement 
herewith: 

[From the March 1951 Farm Journal] 
All or Us 

(By Wheeler McMillen) 

Boys and girls get too little attention 
from county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and 4-H Club agents. T1 at’s a flat 
statement. 1 am talking about the total 
effort by the agricultural extension services. 
Only about one-third of extension work alms 
at youngsters; nearly two-thirds alms at 
adults. Some of the adult farmers will keep 
on learning now things anyway, and would 
get along without extension agents. Other 
adults do not learn, and time spent on them 
is not very productive. Yoimg people from 
10 tc 20 will always learn if their interests 
are aroused. That’s the time to pry minds 
open. 


Every oldster can see that fbnnlng has 
progressed enormously these last 60 yean. 
Why? Well, sdenoe has shown us many bet¬ 
ter methods. Invention has given us far bet¬ 
ter equipment. But do sdenoe and Inven¬ 
tion by themsslvea explain why one farmer 
today produces much more than one farmer 
did 80 yean ago? Dont people oount? 
Hasn’t something happened to farmen, too? 
Our top farmen today, in most ca se s 1 be¬ 
lieve. started differently from the ways their 
grondfathen started. They had 4-H and 
VFA experience. Their minds were opened 
early, and they have ever since eagerly 
grabbed at new Ideas and new equipment. 

The time to educate comet when people 
are young. 1 am sure that education de¬ 
serves more credit than It has been given for 
agricultural progress. I am sure that this 
progress would continue and advance faster 
if less time were now spent trying to change 
those who are too old to leam. and the same 
effort were expended on the youngsters who 
are at the right age to learn. Plain arith- 
metlo dictates the lesson that educating 
youth pays longer dividends. Teach a boy 
something, and he may use it for 40 years; 
teach a man the same thing, and he has less 
time to use it. Just because the undertaker 
will get the man before he gets the boy. 


lime for PMA To Face Facti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF vntGXlfXA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix. I include an edi¬ 
torial written by Mr. R. Frank Frazier, 
executive secretary of the Virginia State 
Poultry Federation, Intended for publi¬ 
cation in the forthcoming issue of the 
Virginia Poultrymen and the Southeast¬ 
ern Poultryman. The latter publication 
circulates in 11 Southeastern States. 

I should Uke to commend this editorial 
to the consideration of my colleagues 
from these States and elsewhere who are 
interested in the future of the poultry 
Industry. 

In reading Mr. Frazier’s statement, 
and in talking with a number of promi¬ 
nent poultrymen I have become con¬ 
vinced of the urgent need for reform in 
the administration of Federal grading 
and inspection activity in poultry. 

It should be abundantly clear that 
there is no logic in having a poultiy 
grading and inspection program admin¬ 
istered by the dairy branch of PMA when 
PMA has a fiuictloning poultry branch 
familiar with the particular problems 
of poultrymen. 

Inasmuch as the indicated adjustment 
has not been brought about administra¬ 
tively, legislative action must be taken 
toward achieving a more sensible ar¬ 
rangement. 

The editorial follows: 

Time for PMA To Face Pacts 

Those unfamiliar with the Washington 
Production and Marketing Administration 
set-up are shocked when they leam the 
dairy branch Is still administering grading 
and Inspection programs for the poultry in¬ 
dustry. And lo Justify not having these 
programs in the poultry branch where they 


belong, top level PMA administrators daUn 
that in some past years It has been n eoe s sery 
to take tens of thousande of dollars from 
dairy program fees to sutasldtae those for 
poultry. If this be true, then we are antaaed 
that our dairy friends haven*t already arleen 
in righteous Indignation to demand their 
money's worth for servioes they were buying 
from PMA. 

Betnembering the exhorbitant fees charged 
for the so-called "Washington supervision" 
of poultry grading and inspeetl<m work, 
many industry feeders are at a loss to under¬ 
stand why the operation of these programs 
hadn't been on the black side of the ledger 
all along, if they were administered with a 
reasonable degree of effleiency. But now, at 
long last, poultry programs are self-support¬ 
ing, acoenrding to John I. Thompson, Deputy 
Administrator of PMA. He also said, when 
visited recently in Washington by a delega¬ 
tion from your association, that he favored 
the transfer of these programs to the poultry 
branch as was being requested by your rep¬ 
resentatives. He expressed the view such a 
transfer should not be made until the op¬ 
portune time. When pressed for ciarUlc^tlon 
of this statement, his answer was general, 
vague, and noncommittal. 

In the minds of the leaders of your asso¬ 
ciation is the conviction that the opportune 
time for this transfer has arrived. In fact. 
It Is long overdue, and they can find no 
Justification for some dairy administrators 
continuing to supervise poultry programs 
which they apparently do not understand. 

The record of their admlniatrative blun¬ 
ders is no longer a secret among Informed 
poultrymen. When Industry leaders assist 
the poultry branch in developing improve¬ 
ments in regulations under which grading 
and Inspection programs operate, these reg¬ 
ulations, although approved even by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, have been either 
sabotaged or completely ignored in some 
instances by dairy administrators. But per¬ 
haps even more serious from the standpoint 
of our industry is the fact that certain 111 
advised dairy branch administrators kill 
many worth while recommendations for im¬ 
provements in poultry programs even before 
they ct.n become a part of the official regula¬ 
tions. Is this not weak aCmlnistration by 
those who seem to bo shirking their duty? 
Is this fair to the poultryman? 

Admltted'y, back In the horse and buggy 
days when most poultry marketing firms also 
handit d butter, cream, cheese, nuts and 
hides, there may have been a degree of justi¬ 
fication for both dairy and poultry program ^ 
being administered by the same people. But 
this is not true today. An Immediate trans¬ 
fer of grading and Inspection programs for 
poultry and poultry products to the poultry 
branch of PMA must be m:.de for these pro¬ 
grams to perform their maximum service to 
our industry. 


Boxcar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUFFORD R. HOPE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the boxcar 
situation in the Middle West is becom¬ 
ing more desperate as time goes on. One 
of the primary causes of this shortage 
is the large percentage of western cars 
which are tied up on eastern lines. In 
a letter to Dr. W. M. W. Splu«m, Chair¬ 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission. Mi\ Sam P. Wallingford, an ex- 
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tensive and prominent grain dealer in 
Kansas, calls attention to this situation. 
Because the matter is of such great and 
general Interest, I am herewith Including 
a copy of Mr. Wallingford’s letter as a 
part of my remarks: 

March 12, 1951. 

Mr. W. M. W. Splawn, 

Chairman, Interstate Commerce 
Oommisssion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Splawn: We operate quite a large 
group of country elevators, and own and 
operate a 8lx-mlllion bushel public terminal 
elevator here in Wichita. 1 feel that some¬ 
thing of a drastic nature is going to have 
to be done about the present boxcar short¬ 
age which we are having in the Southwest, 
and which threatens to be the worst situa¬ 
tion in all of our history by the time of har- 
ve.Mt, say from June 1 on. 

The writer feels that a most serious situa¬ 
tion confronts the southwestern lines, which 
can only be helped by radical action on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. The latest figures I have show that 
the Boston & Maine Railroad has on its lines 
today 259.1 percent of its ownership; New 
York Central, 122.1 percent: New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 173.2 percent; the total 
Allegheny group, including the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 107.8 percent; and the Beading 
Railroad, 121.1 percent. Now we’ll take the 
western linos, with a percentage of 86.6 of 
ownership, and you can see the serious in¬ 
justice that is being handed out, not only to 
the railroads, but to the shippers in the 
great Southwest. 

I have been advised, Mr. Splawn, that if 
our western lines could be permitted to use 
100 percent of their boxcars, that our situa¬ 
tion would be materially improved. Cannot 
something be done to help this situation? I 
note that insufficient steel Is being allotted 
to freight car builders, so that cars arc not 
being built to the full capacity of these 
plants. What, may I ask. Is more important 
to the commerce of America, and to the 
war effort, as well, than the 100 percent effi¬ 
ciency of the railroads. Personally, I feel 
that the railroads have, through efficient 
management, performed an almost super¬ 
human task with the cars that they have. 

I, as a shipper, would like to have you 
advise me what I can do, first, to help correct 
the Improper distribution of boxcars, and, 
secondly, what can be done to assist in a 
more adequate now car building program. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to our 
Kansas Senators and Representatives, who 
arc fully cognizant, I am sure, of the drastic 
need of more cars and of their more adequate 
distribution. 

Very truly yours, 

Sam P. Wallingford. 


Leadership, Not St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Vital in Current Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 19, 
1951, Issue of the V7ilkes-Barre, Pa,, 
Times-Leader, speaks for itself: 
Leadership, Not Seaway, Vital in Current 
Crisis 

An Associated Press dispatch from Detroit 
yesterday quoted President Truman as say¬ 
ing that the St. Lawrence project has be¬ 
come a matter of very high urgency. He 


was, of course, referring to the seaway. 
His message was addressed to a group of 
Great Lakes labor leaders who will back the 
seaway for obvious reasons, with or without 
a Presidential appeal. 

Truman lets himself wide open when he 
implies that all will be lost in the develop¬ 
ing struggle without the seaway. It Is ab¬ 
solutely untrue that the seaway is vital to 
our national security as he states. Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt said the same thing a decade 
ago and history records we won the Second 
World War without any seaway. We shall 
come out on top In the current crisis, too, 
if we can survive the Incompetency In Wash¬ 
ington. 

What the United States needs at the mo¬ 
ment urgently is not the seaway, but lead¬ 
ership. What posses for that in the Na¬ 
tion's Capital today is pathetic. Perhaps 
never In the country’s history have we been 
so Impoverished In the top echelons. 

When the President of the United States 
tells the public the St. Lawrence seaway Is 
essential when It manifestly is not, and 
when it is generally known he Is trying to 
put across this pet scheme, together with 
other crackpot ideas, under the guise of 
national defense, then it Is time to call a 
spade a spade. Truman, the vigilant op¬ 
portunist and politician, obviously Is willing 
to gamble with American lives as well as 
dollars, to say nothing of liberty Itself, Just 
to advance his program. Such an attitude 
when Americans are being called on to sac¬ 
rifice Is despicable. 

If the St. Lawrence .seaway were as essen¬ 
tial as Truman pretends, which It Isn’t, It 
could not be constructed in time to have 
any bearing on the outcome of the current 
controversy. 

Home Folks Urged To Write Often to 
Boys in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCK R HAVENNER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker. I be¬ 
lieve that every Member of Congress and, 
indeed, all of the American people will 
be deeply interested in the attached let¬ 
ter which I have received from an Army 
sergeant now stationed in San Francisco: 

I am a sergeant In the United States 
Army, recently returned from Korea. I am 
not writing this In any official capacity 
(but with knowledge and permission of 
Sixth Army PIO). 

I am trying to keep a personal promise 
I made to my buddies In Korea and else¬ 
where. 

I am In the Army—I’vo been In the Navy— 

I served with the Marines and Air Force. 

I have spent over 6 years overseas and many 
months in Army hospitals and I have seen 
too many servicemen there fighting the un¬ 
necessary extra battle against despondency, 
lonesomeness, and the terrible feeling of 
being unloved and forgotten by the folks 
back home. 

All the attention and care of the various 
morale, recreational, athletic, spiritual, and 
special-service sections of the various com¬ 
ponents of the Armed Forces, the Red Cross 
and their unsurpassed Grey Ladles, the su¬ 
perlative entertainment of such top-notch 
entertainers as Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, and 
others cannot completely combat this mel¬ 
ancholy and misery without the whole¬ 
hearted support and cooperation of the 
folks back home themselves. 
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My request of you will clarify the entire 
problem and solution. 

Will you please Join with other radio, 
TV, stage, movie, magazine, newspaper, lec¬ 
ture, church, club, and other celebrities to 
urge the folks at home to please write 
cheery, newsy letters—often—with their 
latest snapshot—and some small. Inexpen¬ 
sive gift once In a while, to their relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, or home-town boys 
overseas or in the Armed Forces’ hospitals? 

This is my own personal campaign for 
mall from home for my buddies. Will you 
please let me know whnt you sincerely and 
frankly think of It and what you will do 
to help get mall from home for the boys 
overseas and In our Armed Forces’ hospitals? 

Respectfully yours, 

Sgt. WiLDUR F. H. Radeline. 

P. S.—I have received some specific re¬ 
quests for mail from home from servicemen 
from many localities, races, and creeds. 


Thirty-second Anniversary of the Found¬ 
ing of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr, BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 should like to insert a statement 
I am making in regard to the thirty- 
second anniversary of the founding of 
the American Legion. 

Thirty-two years ago there gathered 
at Paris, Prance, a caucus of more than 
a thousand of our fighting men of World 
War I, led by the son of our former fight¬ 
ing President, a hero of another war, 
Theodore Roosevelt. The purpose of the 
meeting was to start the organization of 
veterans of the just-ended war. They 
appointed an executive group to make 
the initial organization in the States and 
adopted the name, “The American 
Legion.” The preamble of its constitu¬ 
tion is: 

For God and country, we associate our¬ 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percciit Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our associations 
In the great wars; to Inculcate a sense of 
Individual obligation to the community. 
State, and Nation: to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of Jus¬ 
tice, freedom, and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devo¬ 
tion to mutual helpfulness. 

Fi’om the million and a quarter mem¬ 
bers from World War I, its membership 
Increased to more than 3,000.000 when its 
charter was amended to admit veterans 
of World War II. Last December Con¬ 
gress further amended its charter so that 
veterans of the present fighting will be 
eligible. It is now the world’s largest 
veterans’ organization and no one can 
estimate what its future membership will 
become. 

Over the years this great organization 
has continued to serve in peace as it 
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served in war. This service has not been 
limited to service to Its membership or 
to veterans. A great part of its time and 
money has been spent on activities for 
the welfare of the community. State, and 
Nation. At its 1922 convention in New 
Orleans it started upon a program of 
child welfare. Since that time it has 
spent over $80,000,000 on the program 
and is now recognized as one of the Na¬ 
tion’s great agencies in this field. 

Its other great programs of American¬ 
ism-national security, juvenile delin¬ 
quency, and others—^have rendered out- 
standixig service. In my opinion, its pro¬ 
grams for Boys’ State and Girls' State 
are outstanding. In my own State for 1 
week selected boys from our high schools 
are brought together at Jacksons Mill 
for lessons and experience in govern¬ 
ment at all levels. For another week 
there is the same program for girls. 
Here they receive Instructions from ofiQ- 
cials of government. I am proud of the 
fact that the Legion of West Virginia 
established the first Negro Boys' State 
and the second White Boys' State in the 
Nation. 

Ever since its organization the Ameri¬ 
can Legion has fought for adequate na¬ 
tional defense, including \miver.sal mili¬ 
tary training. Most of us have seen it 
assume leadership in times of floods and 
other local emergencies. Its work for 
education is well known. It is credited 
with the origin of American Education 
Week, which has been observed annually 
for 30 years. During this week it directs 
public attention to the accomplishments 
and needs of our public schools. 

Its accomplishments in the fields of 
unselfish service to all of our people, not 
just veterans, can hardly be mentioned 
much less discussed in the short time at 
my disposal. I congratulate the Ameri¬ 
can Legion on its outstanding record and 
express my sincere appreciation. 

Eloquent Tribute to Si Patrick by Hon. 

John F. Shelley, of California 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

or CALXFORXfIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an elo¬ 
quent speech made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from California I Mr. Shel¬ 
ley], at the 1951 St. Patrick’s Day ban¬ 
quet given by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in Washington, D. C.: 
speech bt Hon. John P. Shellet, of Cali- 

roRNiA, AT Ancient Order or Hibernians 

Dinner, St. Patrick's Dat, 1961 
, In the course of my forty-odd years I have 
attended a great many St. Patrick's Day 
celebrations—listened to a great many 
speeches In praise of St. Patrick in particu¬ 
lar and the Irish, God love ’em. in general. 

I have even made a few myself. Looking 
back on them now—my own included—I 
think that they may have been bad speeches, 
although they went over big. They were 
pretty much the same; they recounted the 


glorious history of St. Patrldt; followed up 
with aocoimts of the Irish heroes of histoiy 
and their heroic deeds; and then the speak¬ 
er eat down, with his audience emotionally 
charged, and cheering. 

I think now that thoee speeches may have 
been bad, not because they were not ora¬ 
torical masterpieces, nor because they were 
not true—but because they dwelt too much 
on the glories of the past and said nothing 
constructive about the future in which we 
and our children and their children must 
live. Now, I do not intend to ignore St. 
Patrick—be wasn't the kind of man you 
can ignore. Neither do I intend to forget 
the countless other Irish herpes, saintly, or 
warlike, or both. What I want to do is to 
place those ancestors of ours in the con¬ 
text of our times, and to say what I think 
they would say about the future of Ireland 
and the world, and Ireland’s place in the 
precent crisis and the future struggle. 

The age in which Bt. Patrick lived was 
one in which ancient institutions were 
breaking down and confusion reigning In 
men's minds. The Roman Empire was dis¬ 
integrating and with it the political struc¬ 
ture of the civilized world. Fear and uncer¬ 
tainty were everywhere in that chaotic time. 

Into bis part of that world—into Ire¬ 
land—St. Patrick brought two great and 
related Ideas—faith and freedom. He was 
first and foremost an apostle of the Catho¬ 
lic faith. There were apparently Chris¬ 
tians in Ireland before him, but he made 
the country dominantly Christian, and so 
thoroughly that Ireland became for the next 
several hundred yeara a center of learning 
and a center of missionary activity. It re¬ 
mained so, in fact, until the energies of the 
people were consumed in fighting off the at¬ 
tempts of their neighboring island to con¬ 
quer them and they had no more left for 
teaching their arts and ethics to others. 
Up until that time Irish missionaries had 
gone to Scotland, to Northern and Central 
Europe, and Ireland was a kind of head¬ 
quarters of culture and religion for West¬ 
ern Europe. 

As well as being an apostle of faith, and 
quite ns logically, St. Patrick was an apostle 
of freedom. He had been slave. He en¬ 
deavored to make people free. He chal¬ 
lenged the royal authority of the pagan 
chieftains, protested and opposed raids by 
British bands who carried Irish captives off 
into slavery, and raised money for the ran¬ 
soming of these captives. 

Ladles and gentlemen, the story of Bt. 
Patrick has peculiar relevance today, because 
we also live in a chaotic age when the old 
structures, political and otherwise, on which 
humanity rested are breaking down under 
the force of wars and history. Fear and 
imcertalnty reign in many places and In 
many minds. Moreover, there is a great and 
powerful concerted attack on Just the things 
for which St. Patrick stood. 

The specter of Soviet communism which 
is stalking over the world today is the denial 
of religious faith, and at the same time the 
denial of human freedom. Communism is 
Godless. It is also a B 3 r 6 tem of slavery based 
on contempt for, and oppression of the com¬ 
mon man. 

But there are weapons which will defeat 
Stalinism. They are the same weapons as 
those wielded by St. Patrick in his fight 
against false gods and inhuman men. On 
the one hand he held to his faith In God, 
on the other, to his faith In human freedom, 
and the human will to be free. These are 
indestructible, and while we cling to them 
we are indestructible too. That is the lesson 
of St. Patrick for this year 1961. 

We know how those weapons served the 
Irish people—helped along, it is true, by 
other weapons which Irish courage saw fit to 
use—in the long struggle against British 
domination; a struggle not yet completely 
won. From the three O'Neills to the days of 
Wolfe Tone; from O’Connell and Parnell to 


De Valera and MeSweeney. the Irish have 
kept their faith, their freedom of spirit, and 
their fists, alive to fight against religious 
persecution and foreign oontroL Though the 
wan built by the partitioners stlU casts a 
shadow over the Island, the whole world 
knows that, essentially. Ireland is one, 
united, free, and ready to fight to remain so. 

The Irish have not fought tor freedom in 
Ireland alone. The United Btstee can count 
an endless number of heroes of Irish birth 
or descent. Oharlee Carroll, founder of 
Maryland, was one of these, and It was in 
Maryland that religious freedom was really 
bom in this country. Twelve signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were Irish. 
Eleven Irish generals of the Revolutionary 
armies, Including a Sullivan and a Conway; 
the Navy's Barry and McDonough, and hun¬ 
dreds of other Irishmen helped to set the 
country free; Andrew Jackson, fighter and 
great defender of democracy, was of Irish 
descent. The list goes on through Qen. Phil 
Sheridan to A1 Smith, and the many Irish 
heroes of World Wars 1 and U, including 
General McAuliffe who said "Nuts" to the 
Germans at Bastogne, Colin Kelly, whose 
heroic death in the Pacific gave us renewed 
courage after Pearl Harbor, and the five 
Sullivan brothers who gave up their lives 
when the cruiser Juneau was sunk by the 
Japanese in the Pacific. 

Our sister republics In South America have 
likewise benefited from the leadership of 
men of Irish blood. There was Bernard 
O'Higglns, whose name is a byword among 
liberty-loving South Americans, and there 
were a great many others too numerous to 
mention. Wherever Irishmen immigrated 
they gave new life to the nation of their 
choice. 

Now, the achievements of these men were 
remarkable, but they did not achieve what 
they did simply by sitting in admiration of 
St. Patrick. They followed the old precept 
of "Go thou, and do likewise." The glory 
of Bt. Patrick was refiected in their deeds, 
but they also infused something of their 
own spirit. They took the good saint’s 
principles and they fitted them to their own 
hour and their own need. 

There is a lesson in that for us Irish, both 
here in America, In Ireland, and throughout 
the world. Ireland, and God knows our 
hearts are with her, is now in what may be 
hoped are the last stages of the fight to end 
the pernlcioizs partition and to become what 
Cardinal O’Donnell referred to as "Ireland, 
one and indivisible, though the heavens 
fall." 

The opposition to partition—the fight for 
a United Ireland—are in the very best of 
Irish tradition. It has been a bitter war 
marked by British deceit and brutality, and 
by typical Irish patriotism and courage. It 
should not be forgotten, nor should it bo 
shelved. The world today has great need for 
the courage and the faith In God and his 
principles that St. Patrick gave to the Irish. 
The whole world Is now lined up In a cold 
war in which the Issues are clear. The choice 
is between western democracy and man’s 
right to his belief in his God on the one 
hand, and godless communism on the other. 
A World-Wide conflagration may break out at 
any moment. 

In such a situation, 1 have no doubt as to 
what St. Patrick would do or say. He would 
be in the vanguard of the forces of freedom 
and Christianity leading the drive to rid 
the world of the serpent of communism. St. 
Patrick did not do his fighting from the 
side lines—he led the way. 

Ireland Is not now a member of the United 
Nations. She has been kept from full par¬ 
ticipation by the vote of Soviet Russia and 
her satellites. Though participating In the 
activities of some of the associated agencies, 
her voice has not been heard in the General 
Assembly or the Security Council. For that 
reason, Ireland should and will work doubly 
hard in combating the menace of world 
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communism at every possible turn. By such 
action, and only such action, can she live 
up to the great tradition of St. Patrick and 
Brian Boru; of Commodore Barry and of 
General McAullffe. Ireland Is the true heir 
to the mantle of St. Patrick, to the prin¬ 
ciples for which he fought, and the leader¬ 
ship he showed. The Western World needs 
those principles and that leadership now 
as never before. Ireland must be allowed 
to take her place in the forefront of the 
battle and show the world that neither she 
nor her sons have forgotten how to fight 
the good fight, and to keep the faith. 

It may be bitter for the people of Ireland 
and for its leaders to realize that while the 
United Nations, with the United States in 
the lead, are throwing the weight of the 
Western World into the battle in Korea in 
an effort to throw out a foreign power oc¬ 
cupying a part of the nation, and to end 
the partition. If possible; Ireland herself suf¬ 
fers under a no less unjustifiable occupation 
and partition, and the rest of the world does 
nothing about It. England Is left to work 
her will in the six counties—against the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Ireland. 

In spite of this we of Irish blood cannot 
afford to ignore our obligations to the prin¬ 
ciple laid dpwn by St. Patrick—the principle 
that faith and freedom must be fought for 
if they are to be won and held. Communism 
has made fewer converts In Eire than any- 
vhere else in the civilized world in propor¬ 
tion to population. It is up to her to show 
the rest of the world how to beat down the 
threat which faces It. Eire must not be iso¬ 
lated from the community of nations when 
her religious faith and her matchless ability 
to fight for freedom are so sorely needed. 
Ireland alone cannot keep her freedom If 
the forces of communism are not destroyed. 
But Ireland can provide Inspired leadership 
tn the democratic peoples of the world in 
the common fight to preserve freedom every¬ 
where. 

Let us take a look at Ireland's recent his¬ 
tory—and In doing so. we cannot full to get 
a better appreciation of what her present- 
day leaders could and would do for the cause 
of western civilization if they were permitted. 

It remained for our own uay to produce 
some of the greatest heroes and the brightest 
victories, as well as the mo.st tragic martyrs 
of the buttle for home rule for Ireland. Most 
of us know—some of us may have seen for 
ourselves, others have heard from our broth¬ 
ers. our parents, or our friends and rela¬ 
tives—the story of the Easter rebellion of 
1916. We have been thrilled by the details 
of the battle around Dublin Castle and the 
heroism of Eamon de Valera and his com¬ 
rades. We have grieved over those who died 
in the uprising or were executed afterward. 
We know that though the uprising failed of 
Its immediate purpose It lit fires in the hearts 
of Irishmen everywhere which have not yet 
been extinguished. 

For 2 years thereafter the civil conflict 
continued with the Sinn Fein leading the 
Irish people In their resistance to British 
rule. Eventually. In December of 1918, a 
general election was ordered for the whole 
of Ireland, supposedly to settle once and for 
all the question of Independence for Ireland. 
The costly attempt to maintain control by 
force, and the weight of world opinion as 
voiced In the proclamation of the right to 
self-determination by the victorious democ¬ 
racies in \/orld War I, had forced England 
to this step. Despite the fact that the elec¬ 
tion was held under British law and was 
carried out while a British army occupied the 
whole Island, the result was overwhelmingly 
In favor of national Independence. Out of 
105 electoral divisions 79 voted for independ¬ 
ence and only 26 against. The popular vote 
was over 80 percent In favor of independence. 

In response to this expression of tlie na¬ 
tional will the elected representatives of the 
people of Ireland assembled in Dublin on 


January 21, 1919, declared Ireland an inde¬ 
pendent nation, and established a govern¬ 
ment and the Dali Elreann the national 
legislature. The Englis^ going back on their 
promises, refused to recognize this action, 
and thus a virtual state of war again broke 
out between the Irish Republic and Great 
Britain. The British sent in their Black and 
Tans, imposed martial law, and tried to 
force Ireland to give up her independence. 
Ireland, of course, continued the battle. 
Finally, as a last resort, the British Parlia¬ 
ment on December 23, 1920, without an 
Irishman voting, passed a Government of 
Ireland Act—the Act of Partition, whereby 
the six counties were cut off from the home¬ 
land. 

The Irish people rightfully refused to 
accept this settlement. The Sinn Fein again 
led the war against the occupying Black 
and Tan army of the British, and the at¬ 
tempt to force acceptance of the parti¬ 
tion was wholly unsuccessful in the greater 
part of Ireland. Despite the fact that a 
Northern Ireland government was set up 
In Belfast, even this was the will of Eng¬ 
land only, and was opposed by the ma¬ 
jority In the six counties broken off. 

It was during this period that the heroic 
hunger strikes took place and Terrence Mc- 
Sweeney, In giving up his life, brought world 
sympathy to the Irish cause. 

In the partition election of May 1921, in¬ 
tended to put the Government of Ireland 
Act Into effect, out of a total of 186 seats 
In both the north and the south Parlia¬ 
ments, 140 were won by the Republicans; 
thus, Ireland, as a whole, repudiated the 
act. The British again set up martial law 
and bitter fighting again took place. Fi¬ 
nally, on December 6. 1921, after almost 6 
months of negotiations between the loaders 
of the Sinn Fein and the British, a treaty 
was signed establishing the Irish Free State, 
and partition became an accomplished fact. 
Even with this, the English deceit was not 
ended, since the treaty called for revising 
the boundary between Northern Ireland and 
the free state to free some of the Irish Re¬ 
publicans who form a majority In four of 
the six counties, and this was never done. 
England’s latest act. Intended to cement 
her position in Northern Ireland, was to 
pass the so-called Ireland bill in May of 
1949. In this bill they presumed to de¬ 
clare that Northern Ireland will never cease 
to be a pari of the United Kingdom without 
the consent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. Incidentally, this Is a fine time 
for England to begin to worry about obtain¬ 
ing the consent of her subject Parliament 
when questions of how they are to be ruled 
come up. 

This Ireland bill has served to keep Ire¬ 
land out of participation In the North At¬ 
lantic Defense Treaty, since one of the pur¬ 
poses of that treaty is to preserve the terri¬ 
torial integrity of the participating nations, 
and Ireland fears that her adherence to the 
pact would be Interpreted as reccjgnizlng 
England’s claim that Northern Ireland Is 
an Integral part of the United Kingdom. 

That is where the matter stands today. 
De.splte protest after protest, the English 
have refused to concede that, by any stand¬ 
ard, Ireland should be one and united. Irish¬ 
men In either North or South consider them¬ 
selves as Irish, not English or British, or any¬ 
thing but Irish. The population is homo¬ 
geneous, the Island Is one geographic unit, 
her history and traditions are distinctively 
national, and even her churches, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, are organized on a na¬ 
tional all-Ireland basis. Her learned bodies 
and her sports organizations are nation¬ 
wide. Ireland is divided only in the minds of 
the Government of England and In the mea¬ 
sures England has forced upon the Island. 

What can we here do to end this intoler¬ 
able situation? It is true that our State De¬ 
partment has said that we should maintain a 
hands-off attitude; that partition is an in¬ 


ternal problem, with which we should not be 
concerned. But I say that It Is no more In¬ 
ternal than the Invasion of South Korea, and 
we are certainly Involved there. It Is no more 
right that the island of Ireland should be 
divided than that the Korean peninsula 
should be. 

Fortunately, we Americans of Irish descent 
or birth, do have a prog -am for putting the 
great moral weight of the United States be¬ 
hind the fight to end partition in Ireland, 
and to end English rule there forevermore. 
In April of last year the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held hearings on a number ot re.solutions 
which had been Introduced in the House, and 
which would have put the United States 
solidly on record as favoring unification of 
Ireland. Som.. o^ these resolutions provided 
means for our active participation In action 
leading to unification. Those resolutions had 
been introduced by Members of Congress of 
Irish descent, and received strong support In 
the hearings on the subject. Unfortunately, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee did not see 
fit to report any of them to the floor of the 
House. You may be sure, however, that this 
program will not be allowed to die, and 
eventually, we hope that the Congress will 
take action placing this country in the fight 
to end partition—and leading the fight, as It 
should. Ireland has made great contribu¬ 
tions in culture end leader.ship to the United 
States, she has given the same strong sup¬ 
port to democratic ideal.s; it is time that 
the United States do something to help Ire¬ 
land gain her complete freedom. 

We of Irish blood in Congress did some¬ 
thing else last year to open the eyes of the 
English to how strong the feeling in this 
country In opposition to partition is. On 
March 29 of last year, when the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance Act of 1950 was under con¬ 
sideration by the House, an amendment was 
Introduced by Congressman John Fogarty 
and was accepted. This amendment was de¬ 
signed to withhold assistance from the United 
Kingdom until partition in Ireland was 
ended. Although the amendment was later 
stricken out ol the bill, it did awaken Eng¬ 
land to some consciousness of American and 
world feeling on the mutter. As a matter of 
fact, there was much scurrying about the 
Capitol and the State Department by worried 
British diplomats during the period of debate 
on the bill. These actions have forced Eng¬ 
land to take a new look at her policy. 

You may be sure that 1 and all the other 
Congressmen who have engaged in this fight 
will carry on until England does more than 
simply take a new look. We want her to take 
positive action and get out of Ireland, and wo 
will not be satisfied until she does so. If 
Irish people everywhere get behind this pro¬ 
gram of pressure on England from the United 
States, we may be able to write a new page 
in Irish history for our grandchildren to 
read—the story of how the English were 
finally driven out of Ireland. 

Knowing this history of persistent courage 
and remarkable leadership on the part of the 
Irish people, ’./ho can doubt that their full 
participation In the titanic world struggle 
now shaping up would provide Inspiration for 
the rest of the democratic world—inspiration 
which might well spell the difference between 
victory and defeat? 

I realize, however, quoting an official Irish 
Government memorandum, that although 
"Ireland Is earnestly desirous of playing her 
full part in protecting Christian civilization 
and the democratic way of life • • • 

Ishel is faced with grave difficulties from the 
strategic and political points of view." This 
la true, both because the "continued parti¬ 
tion of Ireland Is naturally and bitterly re¬ 
sented by the Irish people" and because 
without a single Integrated authority either 
the defense or the effective utilization of the 
Island’s capacities are impossible. 

I therefore, call upon our own Government 
to recognize that as lung as the Western 
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World countenances the unjust partition we 
cannot muster our fullest strength to fight 
the Injustice of cmnmuntem. I call upon the 
Congress of the United States and the pres¬ 
ent administration to accept the program 
sponsored by the friends of Ireland in Con¬ 
gress and to put the full weight of the 
United Statee behind unihcatton of Ireland 
and the end of partition. 

To that end, may we of Irish descent or 
Irish birth go forward, inspired by the holi¬ 
ness of St. Patrick and the legions of Irish 
heroes through the generations, guided by 
Christian principles, encouraged by our 
knowledge of and adherence to the rlght- 
eouanese of our cause, thankful to Almighty 
God for His blessings and praying for His 
strengthening so that the day will come in 
the near future when Ireland will be one. 

May Ood give to all of us the courage 
and strength of St. Patrick so that we may 
fight until that day. and beyond that day. 
until the time when the whole world is 
free of tyranny and oppression. 

It !i lust Common Sente to Ask Why 

We Armed at Onr Present Positions 

REiJ!\EKS 

or 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

or TBNNVS8EB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,19S1 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. we are now in the months of hallowed 
memories of great Americans. February 
12 is the birthday of the sublime Lincoln, 
whose faith in democracy and freedom 
was expressed In always telling the peo¬ 
ple the truth, whose noble nature was in¬ 
capable of betraying free government by 
resorting to political subterfuge. Feb¬ 
ruary 22 is the birthday of George Wash¬ 
ington. whose last word:; of warning to 
the Nation he loved was to keep away 
from foreign entanglements. December 
29 is the birthday of Andrew Johnson, 
the able and fearless defender of the 
Constitution. April 13 is the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson, who clearly foresaw 
disaster to the Republic if the Federal 
Government developed into an inquisi¬ 
torial bureaucracy sustained by crush¬ 
ing taxes on the backs of the people. 

Today the political wisdom of these 
great Amei'icans is desperately needed. 
For many years now the people have 
lived under a government which has re¬ 
peatedly deceived them, which has led 
them blindfolded into global wars that 
have wasted their resources and 
drcnchcc’ the soil of far away lands with 
the blood of their sons. They have lived 
under a government which in only 17 
years has grown into a bureaucratic 
Frankenstein which picks their pockets 
of vast sums to support hordes of spoil 
seekers. More ominous than all, how¬ 
ever, is the fact that all this misrule has 
now brought the Nation to the verge of 
another global conflict the prospective 
burdens of which may be reckoned in the 
lives of millions of American youths and 
the economic exhaustion of America. 

Within a few weeks Congress will prob¬ 
ably have approved of the drafting of 
18-year-old youths. A staggering budget 
has alrcc^dy been requested by the Pres¬ 
ident. Across the waters we still do not 


know what real effort our hailed allies 
such as socialist England and radical 
France are willing to make, or how much 
trust we can put Uf foreign divisions re¬ 
ported to be honeyoombed with Com¬ 
munist influence, or whether the troops 
we may commit to Europe will be sub¬ 
jected to the same vacillation and pro¬ 
crastination of a United Nations organ¬ 
ization which for 7 months has been un¬ 
able to take the action necessary for us 
to save the lives of thousands of Amer¬ 
ican boys in Korea as well as our na¬ 
tional honor. While war with Russia Is 
still far from certain, our Socialist plan¬ 
ners in Government are moving swiftly 
to utilize the emergency to clamp down 
authoritative controls on the life of the 
people in every direction—a pattern 
which they hope to make permanent. 

Never before in our history is it so 
necessary for the people to think clearly 
about the perils which confront us. It 
is just common sense to ask why we ar¬ 
rived in our present perilous position— 
where we And oiurselves after distribut¬ 
ing vast largesses in the form of money 
and food and materials throughout the 
globe, comparatively alone and friend¬ 
less in the world of diplomacy. This just 
did not happen. It has come about as 
the result of a series of tragic mistakes— 
mistakes which must be carefully exam¬ 
ined. For it is only In the light of past 
performance that the Congress and the 
American people can judge of what they 
can expect in the future. 

Let me go back some 30 years to World 
War I. That was the start of our trou¬ 
bles today. It was under the aggres¬ 
sive leadership of a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent in 1917 that America first departed 
from the wisdom of Washington and 
took sides in a European war. Europe 
has been the great war factory of the 
world for centuries. Since the twelfth 
century there have been very few years 
when nations of Europe were not war¬ 
ring among themselves. But under 
President Wilson the farsightedness of 
Washington was abandoned and Amer¬ 
ica launched on an Interventionist role 
in Old World quarrels which has gained 
us nothing as a Nation but a staggering 
load of debt and foreign burial grounds 
for our youth and gained nothing for 
the woi’ld but the destruction of free 
government. 

How was America lined into World 
War I? From the beginning interna¬ 
tional banking houses in the United 
States took a definitely unneutral atti¬ 
tude. favoring investment in the bonds 
of the Allied countries and discouraging 
or refusing Investment in the paper of 
the Central Powers. This Immediately 
gave us a strong financial stake in the 
cause of the Allies—a stake that grew 
larger with each year of the war. Like¬ 
wise American industry became violent¬ 
ly pro-Ally. The illegal British blockade 
of the Central Powers crippled our for¬ 
eign trade and industry eagerly em¬ 
braced the opportunity to sell to the 
Allies. All this made it easy lor propa¬ 
gandists of the Allied cause to mold pub¬ 
lic opinion in America toward our par¬ 
ticipation in the war. Americans knew 
little about the history of Europe and 
they swallowed bait, line, and sinker the 
most unblushing and vicious propa¬ 
ganda. Allied propagandists shaped 


public opinion to believe that the Kaiser 
started the war for the purpose of con¬ 
quering the world and In consequence 
the United States had to get into this 
struggle to **iiiake the world safe for 
democracy.** German militarism was 
represented as the taproot of European 
wars. This central thesis was rein¬ 
forced by a collateral one that the Cen¬ 
tral Powers were moral degenerates. 
The American people were deluged with 
atrocity stories about the Germans, such 
as cutting off the hands of Belgian chil¬ 
dren. Little Serbia was pictured as the 
victim of brutal aggression by Austria, 
the declaration of war by Austria 
against Serbia having started the Euro¬ 
pean conflagratton. The sinking of the 
Lusitania was branded as a classic case 
of barbarianism. The unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare of the Germans against 
merchant ships was denounced to the 
high heavens as a barbaric violation of 
international law. The lofty moral 
propaganda of the Allies strongly Influ¬ 
enced the American people to feel that 
they could not *x>ssibly keep out of Jie 
struggle without becoming unfaithful to 
all that was good and decent in their 
own manhood. 

Ten years after the end of World War 
I the most distinguished historians in 
America. England. France, and Russia 
had amassed sickening but thoroughly 
convincing evidence that America had 
been tragically misled by foreign propa¬ 
ganda. Looked at coldly from the 
American standpoint it was all too clear 
we had been fooled Into a war that 
was not worth the life of a single Amer¬ 
ican mule. The facts established 
showed that— 

First The Kaiser did not start the war. 
On the contrary, he tried to stop It. The 
real culprits were Ru&Ja and France, the 
former seeking to gain possession of 
Constantinople—^the dream of Russian 
foreign policy for many years—and the 
latter seeking to recapture Msace-Lor- 
raine which Germany had taken from 
Prance in 1870. The immediate cause 
of the W’ar had been the order of the 
Russian Czar to mobilize the Russian 
Army on Germany's borders. This was 
followed by French mobilization since 
Russia and France had been working to¬ 
gether for years to bring about a show¬ 
down with Germany and Austria so that 
their territorial ambitions could be real¬ 
ized. Germany caught between these 
two mobilizations had no choice but to 
strike as quickly as possible. 

Second. When the German archives 
were finally opened to the world there 
was not the slightest evidence that the 
Kaiser had been plotting to conquer the 
world. German militorism was less po¬ 
tent than French and Russian mili¬ 
tarism at the outbreak of the war. 
Germany had an army of 806.000, 
Prance. 816,000, while that of Russia was 
1.284,000. Pitrim Sorokin’s masterful 
study of the frequency of wars in Eu¬ 
rope from the twelfth century to 1925 
showed that in terms of percent of years 
at war Spain registered 67 percent—the 
highest—and Germany 28 percent—^the 
lowest. England during 56 percent of 
this time period was at war and France 
50 percent of the time. But the defeat 
of Germany did not free Europe from 
militarism. Prance became the big mill- 
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tary bully of Europe after World War I— 
so bad a bully that Woodrow Wilson 
before he died in the twenties said, “I 
would like to see France licked and I 
would like to tell Jusserand so to his 
face.” In World War II the American 
people again set out to crush German 
militarism only to find that Russia took 
over the role of bully on a far bigger 
scale in European politics. 

Third. The facts revealed about Ser¬ 
bia were particularly depressing. Ser¬ 
bian officials Lad actually organized the 
plot to assassinate the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand at Serajevo in 1914. The 
Prime Minister of Serbia knew all about 
the existence of the plot nearly a month 
before it was executed, but made no 
effort to warn the Austrian Government. 
Serbian officials had supplied out of 
Serbian arsenals the bombs end pistols 
used in the assassination and had even 
given the assassins pistol practice in the 
woods of Belgrade. During the war the 
Serbian Government fearful that its 
complicity in this plot might leak out 
liquidated Dragutin Dimitrijevitch. 
chief of the Intelligence Division of the 
Serbian General Staff, who had been the 
administrative brains in organizing the 
murder of the archduke. The weapon 
of assassination failing, Dimitrijevitch 
was condemned to death on a trumped- 
up charge of treason and shot at Salo- 
niki n June 191V. 

Fourth. The atrocity tales about the 
Germans had been faked. Belgian au¬ 
thorities denied them after the war. 
Lloyd George, of England, and Nitti, of 
Italy, admitted that no one had ever 
seen a Belgian child with its hands cut 
off by the Germans. Gen. J. V. Char- 
teris. Chief of the Intelligence Division 
of the British Army during the war, in 
a speech before the National Arts Club 
in New York City on October 19, 1925, 
cheerfully told how he had faked photo¬ 
graphs to arouse both British and Amer¬ 
ican public opinion. The most nauseat¬ 
ing evidence was uncovered showing the 
existence in France of photograph fac¬ 
tories which turned out faked atrocity 
pictures on a mass scale. 

Fifth. The Lusitania was an armed 
merchantman and carried contraband 
on her last voyage. More shocking she 
was at that time a registered auxiliary 
cruiser of the British Navy which auto¬ 
matically deprived her of any protection 
by international law. 

Sixth. Unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare had been forced upon the Central 
Powers because of English violations of 
international law with respect to the 
rights of neutral shipping. These vio¬ 
lations even included using the Ameri¬ 
can flag on British ships carrying war 
cargo. Through its illegal blockade of 
Germany the people of the Central Pow¬ 
ers were being starved out. Had Amer¬ 
ica effectively protested British viola¬ 
tions of international law Germany 
would not have had to resort desperately 
to submarine warfare. German subma¬ 
rine warfare w’as conducted without 
atrocities. Admiral Sims challenged 
anyone to produce evidence of more 
than one German atrocity in the period 
of submarine activity, and the officers 
guilty of this were punished by the Ger¬ 
man Government. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The idealistic professions of allied 
propagandists about World War I were 
completely discredited by the discovery 
of the notorious secret treaties between 
the Allies—treaties that embodied as sor¬ 
did a program of territori. .1 pilifering as 
can be found in the history of diplomacy. 

Seventh. America was taken into 
World War I by a President who con¬ 
cealed his intentions from the people. 

In January 1916 President Wilson sent 
Colonel House abroad to inform Lord 
Grey that the United States would en¬ 
ter the war “as soon as he could bring 
American opinion to that point.” A 
month after the departure of Colonel 
House, Wilson emphatically declared in 
a speech at Milwaukee that the United 
States would not intervene in the World 
War. In April 1916 Wilson called to the 
White House the Democratic leaders of 
Congress and a.sked them to aid him in 
throwing the country into war, but they 
firmly refused to support him in any 
such action. Yet Wilson coolly planned 
the campaign of 1916 to get himself re¬ 
elected on a platform of that “He kept 
us out of war.** This duplicity of Wil- 
son is shocking enough, but under Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt political duplicity to 
force America into another global war 
was elevated into an all-out weapon 
against democracy. 

What were the results of World War 
I so far as America was concerned? We 
took the lead in imposing on Germany a 
vicious and unjust peace making her 
solely responsible for the war and in set¬ 
ting up a world organization to enforce 
it and thereby sowed the seeds of World 
War n. At a tremendous cost In Ameri¬ 
can lives and economic resources we 
handed out “freedom * to a number of 
newly created European states only to 
find that within a few years these states 
had gone fascist and freedom had been 
destroyed from within them by the peo¬ 
ple themselves. To repair the ravages 
of war in Europe billions of American 
investor’s dollars were poured down a rat 
hole and the problem of always-at-war 
Europe intensified. 

In between World Wars I and II public 
opinion in America, following the reve¬ 
lations of the revisionist historians, 
soured on America’s first crusade. There 
w’as a deep national feeling of having 
been tricked into the First World War. 
or for reasons which, in retrospect, 
seemed inadequate 'o justify the expend¬ 
iture of blood and trca. 5 ure. In this 
change of sentiment a student of pub¬ 
lic opinion recorded: “American news¬ 
papers in 1921 said that the only Ameri¬ 
can book supremely popular in Europe 
was Uncle Sam’s pocketbook; in 1923 
we had become a leading member of 
the league of donations; in 1928 that 
Europe counted too much on being 
‘Yank-ed’ out of economic difficulties; in 

1932 that our being expected to succor 
Europe suggested too strongly sucker; in 

1933 that whenever an international con¬ 
ference met to get at the bottom of 
things, one of the things is Uncle Sam’s 
pocket.” 

In 1937, 71 percent of the people who 
replied to a national public-opinion poll 
expressed the opinion that our partici¬ 
pation in the First World War had been 
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a mistake. This judgment of the peo¬ 
ple found reflection in legislation de¬ 
signed to remove for any future war 
emergency in Europe the immediate 
cause of America’s Involvement in the 
First World War. This immediate cause 
had been Wilson’s assertion of America’s 
rights on the high seas against the Ger¬ 
man submarine blockade. So it was de¬ 
cided to forego those rights in advance, 
as not worth the cost of war. On May 
1, 1937, neutrality legislation, passed 
overwhelmingly by both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, w^as enacted. In the event of any 
war in Europe or elsewhere there was to 
be an embargo on the sale of arms, muni¬ 
tions, and lmplem3nts of war to all bel¬ 
ligerents. American citizens were for¬ 
bidden to travel on belligerent ships and 
to ouy or sell securities of warring 
powers. 

Now how did we get into World War 
n after the people had had their eyes 
opened to the truth about World War 
I and after the people themselves had 
brought about the enactment of strong 
neutrality legislation? 

There is no better summary of how 
this was accomplished than the words 
of Sir Oliver Lyttleton. British Minister 
to the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London June 20. 1944: 

America provoked Japan to such an extent 
that the Japanese were forced to attack 
Pearl Harbor. It Is a travesty on history to 
say that America was forced into the war. 

To millions of Americans Pearl Harbor 
was an attack by Japan that spoke for 
itself. Actually, it was the inevitable 
end result of a long series of political 
maneuvers conducted behind an iron 
curtain of secrecy by President Roose¬ 
velt. Behind this iron curtain—which 
had as much iron in it as its Russian 
type—Roosevelt was able to do three 
things: 

First. To fool Congress into passing 
measures on the ground that they were 
Intended to keep the Nation out of war 
when he intended them to put the Nation 
into war. 

Second. To arouse the war spirit in 
the people by deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tions of military facts. 

Third. To force Japan to fire the first 
shot which automatically put us into 
war. 

Let me give you some examples. Lend- 
lease, which repealed in substance the 
Neutrality Act, was put forward by ad¬ 
ministrative spokesmen in Congress as a 
measure intended to keep America out 
of war. Churchill had said, “Give us the 
tools and we will do the job.” and these 
spokesmen harped on the theme that in 
thLs way the United States could stay out 
of the war. Yet at the very time when 
anxious Congressmen were being assured 
that the lend-lease bill was designed to 
avoid war, important American and Brit¬ 
ish staff talks were taking place in 
Washington in an atmosphere of ex¬ 
treme secrecy. Before the bill had even 
passed these military and naval experts 
had adopted a report which took for 
granted American participation in the 
war. The report read: 

The stair conference a.ssumes that when 
the United States becemes Involved In war 
with Germany. 
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Robert ateraood bb book^ Rome* 
velt And BcviKiin^ odtaibs thol **hjid 
tlBC details ai these plauaA—tbe stoft 
mcetdiDirs^f alileii into the hands at Coit* 
mas or (the pvcssv itomiesEB preparatteat 
for war nheht base been waiS-nhrh 
wircehed azKl imlincdL^ There cohlid 
seareehr be a more candid aduhshan 
from a RooseTeit wor sirriiAn a aonsece 
that Axaertea was steahhihr maneuvered 
into war behind Ihctaaeks^ and witdaoist 
the loewMleecif the ejected repreaeota* 
tires of the people. 

Lend-lease contafned amcndDDcnts to 
prevent the PresteicidlroBa ndna the toiih 
as an anthwiamition for e an ryinc on an 
undeclared war. COSTvegnaac taor United 
States naTal ships was. loetddden as was 
the estrx at mny Amenean vessels into a 
comtaat area. H'Tom hchlnd his irem cur¬ 
tain Roosevelt announced a patrol poaiey 
which he eo«dd aeoetliy cmpiioQr to set 
around the anendewnts to iendrlease. 
To the pukdle this pohey mcaint use ol 
our naval vesscis and pleases to patrol 
Ameri c an waters to prevent any sudden 
attack by GermanT on oar shores. Our 
ships and planes were directed to repca't 
the presence of any Gerinan raiders or 
submarines in our waters to the British 
Navy. The catch in this was that our 
ships and planes tracked diiwn German 
ships and subs far beyond the limits of 
American waters—in fact aH the way 
aci'ofis the Atlantic—so as to protect 
British convoys laden with American 
implements of war. 

As a result of Pris patrol policy Roose¬ 
velt did not hesitate to falsify the alleged 
attack on. the Greer, an Anterican de¬ 
stroyer bound for Icciwnd. He told the 
people that this ship, ffytng the Ameri¬ 
can flag, had been wantonly attacked by 
a German submarine. What he con¬ 
cealed was the fact that the Greer had 
followed the German sub for hours re¬ 
porting its position to the British Ifavy 
far beyond American waters. The sub 
in desperation had ftnalTy strrfaieed and 
fired at the Greer and had then fled. 

After reporting shnflarfy distorted in¬ 
cidents to the people, Roosevelt then 
calmly announced a shooting war in 
which our ships end pJanes would sup¬ 
posedly in American waters—but ac¬ 
tually all over the North Atlantic—go 
after German ships end subs without 
continuing to report their position to 
the British Kbvy for the kill. 

Thus the United States behind Roose¬ 
velt *s imn curtain was actuaHy et war 
with Germany more than a year before 
Pmrt Harbor unbeknown to the Ameri¬ 
can people. But in spite of all this 
Rooseveft could not push the Nation into 
war. A nuenbe.’ of polls registered the 
dramayirrg fact that the people still did 
not want to get into another European 
war. So Roosevelt, behinrf Ids iron cur¬ 
tain of secret dipiomacy, con c en t rated 
hl5 efforts on Japan, and there he was 
successful. He was finally able to 
maneuver Japan into firing the first shot 
and to phirrge the Nation into the war for 
which he bad been wor ki ng for a long 
time. Because of secret diphnnacy the 
American people knew nothing of Prince 
Konoye’s efforts when he was the 
Japanese Priane Minister to met with 
Roosevelt at BoooMvt or Alaska or that 
he was willing even to get Japan out of 


ChiBa if given a Idttlr tknr to save jEaee 
in the Oarieil They knew DO tfa teg ai 
the fact that Secretary Huiiil hsHl aetnaUgr 
worked ont a reascambte program oft 
coBsprcaadse with Japan taut withdrew 
it beeauac of opposition at Chtam and 
England and oar own Laltimore to any 
Gomprondse, or IJiat tihereaftcr there 
were as> terms whatsoever save the kn- 
pCBsible ones asriomitted in the iifitinnituBa 
to Japan on Novexntoei' a lew days 
before Pearl Harbor. They knew noth¬ 
ing of plan B suhndtted by the Japanese 
Oovemment. AB they knew was what 
Roosevelt permitted them to be taUk and 
thh informatiop was selected to ptetore 
the United States as doing ha utmost lor 
peace with a war-lustiiil Japan and get¬ 
ting nowhere. Behind hia hnon enrtaiin 
of secret diplomacy Roosevelt linalitar 
goaded the Japs into making the attack 
which put us into the war. 

If cur policies toward Japan were nod 
calculated to goad her into striking fink 
at the United States,, what excuse ceidd 
be given lor them. Japan cowslats of a 
group of iskuDds inhabited before the war 
by some persons—a population 

that was incrcasiiig yearly at the rate 
ot6JQ,IM, The total arable land surface 
of Japan h less than the improved f anoa- 
l a nds of New York State alooe. Since 
the turn of the century Japan had been 
forced to find an outlet for the extra 
people at home, territory which eooLd 
also supply her teeadng domestic poem- 
latlon with food. She had found such an 
outlet in northern Asia, in a part of the 
wmrld that is very lightly populated, 
which had been aecufitomed to such out¬ 
rageous forms of government that the 
inhabitants eoiibd not poasitaly be worse 
off than they were ever before. Every 
important nation in history faced wiitta 
overpopuLation has acted Just as Japan 
did, and anyone hi America who might 
deploi’e this in Japan is politely requested 
to weep on the slioulders of our own In¬ 
dians. At any rate Roosevelt suddenly 
became indignant at Japan’s war with 
China, a war that had practically be¬ 
come a stalemate becauHC ol the geo¬ 
graphic uncozKpierabiliity of China. 

If Japanese expansion had been to¬ 
ward the Uoiited Statesv toward the 
PMUppines and Hawaii, we would have 
had something to complain about. But 
Japanese expansion was away from our 
Interests. So Roosevelt waxed more and 
more Indignant over noble China, the 
same China that today has embraced 
communism, and from Japanese assets 
in the United States, embargoed vital 
products from American to Japau 
punched away at her from behind bia 
iron curtain and finally had issued an 
ultimatum which Japan could not shc- 
cept We then brought down in ruin the 
01 ^ nation of Asia that had a demo¬ 
cratic legislature which controlled the 
purse strings, tbe only Aslaatk nattoB 
that could be counted on to oppose tbe 
expansion of Communist Russia in Asta. 
Today, having handed over food la-nha . in 
Asia to Mao. the Communist, Japan’s 
economy is now on Uncle Sam’s bounty 
roll. 

But even more repulsive in its conse- 
qu e ne es was Roosevelt’s use of his iron 
curtain to build Russian miHtsry 
strength and to make war settlements 


wit2r her that reeked of 
and make hnevltabllr her present chal¬ 
lenge ta fMbBDBtiock 

At Tehran Rooneveli sold Yucoalavia 
dofwm the river to ’Titov and abandoned 
the h er oic blhiaiaovic, the anti-Comoui- 
niat, leader, to the fate of death by a ftr- 
bar sqnad of Tho^a Coornmanista Thia 
was a ertnae agahni (dae people of Yugo¬ 
slavia. King E^tcr, head of the Yugcaslav 
goamnnaBDl-izi-c9dUe, pteaded with Roose- 
vett in a tetter to hha that *^hr could not 
ahandub kithathatc without betraying 
the people of Ymlavta’* and said ’*] 
would tacenne a traitor to my peopic and 
to my army in Yugoslavim.’* Bat Peter 
got the brtBh-off firom the great Frank- 
ttn whoseenmd socager to please Rnsda. 

It was at Yalta that Roosevelt sold both 
China and Boland down the river tnRas- 
Sh. His girt of China to Statbn was tm- 
behcvable In the lights of the faets now 
known. TWo days before Roosevelt left 
for Yalta he had In hia handa a IGkpage 
mcnaorandom from General MaeArthnr 
ovtlinhig ovcrturca of the Japanese lor 
peace. AB the Japs asked for was the 
prcservatler of the smqpcror, the same 
terms that the Japanese aceepted 4 
months later after the droppiong of tbe 
atom bomb on Batrashtana and Nagasaki. 
Capt. Ellis M. Zacimrias, Navy expert 
on Japan, asserts that Intelh^eace re¬ 
ports tedteating Japanese impending 
willingness to surrender were aho avall- 
abte. American war^dps were known to 
be erwhing along the shares of Japan 
bombarding at will. 

Yet. at Tal(A Roosevelt ‘ioribed” Rus¬ 
sia to get into the war against Japan by 
handtoig over to Bubsla ktenehat'ia. the 
most indUBtrially ifcveloped part of 
China as well as outer Mongoha. Sak¬ 
halin.. Kttvilea BE>rt Arthur, and Nm th 
Korea. Ke dM tbh, altboogh a few 
weeks earlleT at Cairo, Roosevelt bad 
sojeamiy pro m d se d: ChJang Kai-shek that 
Manchorta would be rctwroedi to Chtaa. 
Daring the Soviet ocevpatien of Mazt- 
chnrla ImiaBtrial equlpmciit of an esti¬ 
mated vahae of two bflhoiis was looted 
and carried off to Russia. Ironically 
Russia did not get imto the war with 
Japan until 2 days after our bombing of 
mraifiiaoBa and her coDtrlbatlon to vle- 
tory was ncghgihie. Bat she was on 
hand bo. Asia to take over the guns and 
anmeunhioii of Jutpanese forces there. 
'Ihesc slM'passed out to Chinese Reds like 
Mao, trained in Mooeow, and with this 
eqtdipmeiat pins the d iversion , of mUitary 
awppiliies from American to the Red 
armies dnae to the effoi’tsof the Red chiqiue 
In oar State DcpartnsesLt the CXilnese 
Reds mader Mao beat Chiawg and d r ove 
hdSB to Formosa. 

The handcbig over oa Boland to Russia 
was particuiariy odious since England 
had gone to vrar with Germany over the 
latter's, scliure of Miab tesnrItenT. 

RuBsla was even befriended by Roose- 
aeit when oar amries advaiBeed on Eer- 
ttn. We eooM have easily goeten to Ber¬ 
lin first. Bat our troops were first halt¬ 
ed at the Elbe. They were then wlth- 
drmwn from that rivev In v/ide circle^ 
far enoogh westward to make Stalfzi a 
prcBcni of the great Zefm opileal and 
prectolon instranient works at Jena, the 
meat hnportantt T-r and V-2 rocket lab¬ 
oratory and production plant in Nerd- 
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hausen, and the vital underground jet 
plant In Blahla. Everywhere we sur¬ 
rendered to the Soviets Intact thousands 
of German planes, Including great 
masses of jet fighters ready for assem¬ 
bly, as well as research centers, rocket 
developments, scientific personnel, and 
other military treasures. 

When it was all over, a large part of 
the formidable Russian militarism of 
today was clearly marked “Made in 
America" or “donated by America from 
Germany." But where Roosevelt left off 
President Truman resumed. 

At Potsdam, Truman maintaining in¬ 
tact Roosevelt’s iron curtain of secret 
diplomacy played fast and loose with 
American honor and secui ity. He agreed 
to an enlargement of the boundaries of 
a Poland already delivered by Roosevelt 
and Churchill to Russian control through 
addition of areas that had for centuries 
been occupied by Germans or people of 
German origin. Some 14,000,000 per¬ 
sons were brutally expelled from their 
homes with the confiscation of virtually 
all their property. Only 10,000,000 
finally reached the American, French, 
and British zones of Germany. Pour 
million mysteriously disappeared 
though the finger points toward Rus¬ 
sian atrocities. Thus Truman approved 
one of the greatest mass deportations in 
hiitory which for sheer cruelty is a dark 
page in the annals of history. 

At Potsdam. Truman also sanctioned 
Russian acquisition of Eastern Germany, 
the food bin of that nation before the 
war. It then became impossible for the 
remaining German economy in British, 
French, and American hands to feed its 
people. Germany, like Japan, also went 
on our bounty rolls. 

Like Roosevelt, Truman did not 
neglect to build up Russian military 
strength when his opportunity came at 
Potsdam. He provided her with more 
factories, machines, and military equip¬ 
ment though at the time he attended 
Potsdam Truman knew that through 
lend-lease we had already dangerously 
expanded Russia’s military might and 
that, in addition, we had given the So¬ 
viets some 15,000 planes—many of them 
of our latest type—and 7,000 tanks. 

But at Potsdam Truman gave to Rus¬ 
sia the entire zone embracing the Elbe 
and Oder Rivers, excepting Hamburg 
which lies within the Bntish zone. 
Naval experts had known from the early 
days of World War II that it was along 
these rivers and their tributaries that 
the Germans had set up their submarine 
production line. The menace which the 
Nazi underwater fleet constituted dur¬ 
ing World War II is still remembered by 
residents along the Atlantic coast who 
saw oil tankers, merchant ships, and 
even a troop transport sunk within sight 
of our shores. Convoy losses during the 
early years of the war were tremendous. 
And special defensive methods had to be 
devised by our Navy to get our supplies 
across the Atlantic. 

But in spite of this, the President 
agreed at Potsdam to deliver to Russia 
the parts which lay in satellite plants 
sufficient for her to fabricate hundreds 
of submarines. In addition to this, he 
agreed to give to Russia 10 of the latest 
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snorkel-type long-range German sub¬ 
marines for experimental purposes. 

That is not all. The Potsdam agree¬ 
ment delivered to Russia the city of 
Koenigsburg and the adjacent area on 
the Baltic Sea—^thus we provided the 
Soviets with an all-weather, year-round 
seaport from which her newly received 
submarine fleet might operate. 

But Truman's generosity to Russia 
went even further than this. In addi¬ 
tion to the reparations already given to 
Russia in the eastern zone of Germany, 
Including the uranium mines, article 4 
of section 3 of the agreement permitted 
Russia to take “15 percent of such usable 
and complete industrial capital equip¬ 
ment” out of the western zone in ex¬ 
change for raw materials. 

Then the President went one step 
further. Section B of the article 4 
reads: 

Ten percent of such Industrial capital 
equipment as Is unnecessary for the German 
peace economy and should be removed from 
the western zones, to be transferred to the 
Soviet Government on reparations account 
without payment or exchange of any kind in 
rctui-n. 

A time limit of 2 years was set upon 
this transfer. But even If this section 
of the agreement had been questioned, 
the full text was not released by the 
State Department until 19 months later. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to note that 
conservative estimates place the Rus¬ 
sian submarine fleet at more than 300 
today. The chances are that it is closer 
to 5C0. It was at Potsdam that Tru¬ 
man provided Russia with the materials 
and facilities sufficient for her to become 
a first-class underseas naval power. 

It was also at Potsdam that the Pres¬ 
ident and his advisers stupidly accepted 
a zone of control in the city of Berlin 
without providing any access to it. You 
all remember well how when the Rus¬ 
sians chose tc close the roads and rail¬ 
roads to us, we embarked upon a costly 
airlift in order to supply our zone in 
Berlin. 

Ihis colossal diplomatic blunder cost 
the American people $265,948,000—more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

The iron curtain of secret diplomacy 
W'hicli Roo.sevelt erected and which Tru¬ 
man aftei the war has continued to use 
i.s ably commented upon by Dr. Charles 
Beard, the great American historian. In 
his book. Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War: 

If the precedents set by President Rowse- 
\clt In conducting foreign affairs as reported 
In the records of the congre.ssional coniinlt- 
tce on Pearl Harbor and other documents 
arc to stand unlmpeached and to be ucce].>ted 
henceforth as valid In law and morals then— 

The President of the United States In a 
campaign for reelectioii may publicly prom¬ 
ise the people to keep the country out of 
war, and after victory at the polls may set 
out secretly on a course designed practically 
certain to bring war upon the country. 

He may secure legislation in furtherance 
of his secret designs, misrepresent to Con¬ 
gress and the people its purport and the 
policy he Intends to pursue if and when 
such legislation is enacted. 

He may after securing such legislation 
publicly announce that he will pursue, as 
previously proposed, a policy contrary to war 
and yet at the same time secretly prepare 
plans for waging an undeclared ahootlng 


war that are In flat contradiction to his 
public professions. 

He may hold secret conferences with the 
premier of a foreign government and pub¬ 
licly declare that no new commitments have 
been made when. In fact, he had committed 
the United States to occupy, by the use of 
American armed forces, the territory of a 
third country and Joining the premier in 
parallel threats to another government. 

He may make secret agreements with a 
foreign power more fateful in consequences 
to the United States than any alliance ever 
Incorporated In a treaty to be submitted to 
the Senate for approval. 

He may publicly represent to the Congress 
and the people that acts of war have been 
committed again.st the United States when 
In reality said acts were secretly invited and 
even initiated by the Armed Forces of the 
United Stat s under his secret direction. 

He may after publicly announcing one for¬ 
eign policy secretly pursue the opposite and 
so conduct foreign and military affairs lis to 
maneuver a designated foreign power Into 
firing the first shot in an attack upon the 
United States and thus avoid the necessity 
of calling upon Congress In advance to exer¬ 
cise its constitutional power to deliberate 
upon a declaration of war. 

He may as a crowning act in arrogation of 
authority to himself without the consent of 
the Senate make a commitment to the head 
of a foreign government which binds the 
United States to police the world at least lor 
a given time—that in the eyes of other gov¬ 
ernments and people to be policed is to 
dominate the world: and the American peo¬ 
ple are thereby in honor bound to provide 
the military, naval, and economic forces nec¬ 
essary to pursue, with no assurance of suc¬ 
cess, this exacting business. 

As in World War I, the bogy of Ger¬ 
man world conquest was revived. The 
numerous deceptions and public im¬ 
morality of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
are now defended by his apologists on 
the ground that he had to “deceive the 
people into war” so as to crush Hitler 
before the Nazi blitzkrieg engulfed us. 
One recalls Mr. Roosevelt’s fearsome ref¬ 
erence to Hitler’s timetable to invade 
Iowa, the official talk about the ease 
of invading the United States via Dakar 
and Brazil, though a movement of troops 
and supplies over this route would have 
compelled the Nazis to traverse about 
three times the distance from Berlin to 
New York City, and about the frequent 
discovery of .secret Nazi plans for the 
invEision of the United States, despite the 
fact that the Nazis were not able to cross 
the less than 20 miles of the Dover 
Strait, when Britain was virtually help¬ 
less. 

Even if Germany had had plans for 
world conquest that would not excuse a 
President of the United States from de¬ 
ceiving the people and manipulating 
them into a war behind an Iron curtain 
of secret diplomacy. But the evidence 
is convincing that the Nazis had no plans 
for world conque.st—that Hitler did not 
have even the most remote notion of in¬ 
vading the United States at any predic¬ 
table period. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, in his official 
report as Chief of Staff at the end of the 
war clearly stated that the Nazis had no 
actual plan of world domination. Mar¬ 
shall confirmed this in his deposition for 
use in the Tokyo trials. Wars in Europe 
have always been fought over issues that 
related solely to the interests of Europe, 
except in the case of Russia today which 
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does have the intention to subdue the 
world. But, if when Germany and Rus¬ 
sia went to war we had forced them to 
fight it out there would be no crisis today. 
These two totalitarian powers would 
have bled each other white. Even Presi¬ 
dent Truman when a Senator saw this— 
and urged that we play one off against 
the other until both were prostrate. In¬ 
stead Roosevelt elected under cover of 
secret diplomacy to fight Germany and 
coddle Stalin—and for that secrecy we 
arc now facing a third world war. 

The record is clear that under two 
Democratic administrations the people 
were tricked or deceived into wars which 
from the standpoint of our own interests 
were fruitless in results and devastating 
in their sacrifice of our sons and our re¬ 
sources. Under Roosevelt and Truman 
the Presidency has been fashioned into a 
ruthless weapon for forcing the people 
into war and for pledging their resources 
to foreign governments without consent 
of the Congress, We are now under a 
dictatorship in foreign affairs and on the 
brink of another global struggle. We 
have been pursuing a fatal policy of “per¬ 
petual war for perpetual peace.” 

Fortunately, today the American peo¬ 
ple are aroused as never before. They 
are far ahead of their leaders. They 
realize at last, that the very leaders who 
took us into World War II have created 
a Frankenstein in Russia with which 
they are totally unable to cope. They 
ask, how can we depend on these same 
leaders who have, through blundering, 
failed to win the peace after the last war, 
to make a lasting peace now, either with, 
or without, world war III? 

The American people today are bel¬ 
ligerent. They are protesting the lead¬ 
ership which blundered us into a war in 
Korea. They are protesting the leader¬ 
ship which is sure to blunder us into 
another global war and finally into so¬ 
cialism. They already see that our 
casualty list, which approaches 60,000, 
Is a needless sacrifice of American lives 
and with no hope for a decisive mili¬ 
tary victory. The President on his own 
motion does not have the constitutional 
power to send abroad troops in force 
which could lead to war. 

Growing out of their experience with 
the autocratic European kings, our 
founding fathers established two funda¬ 
mental principles in the Constitution: 
First, individual liberty; second, the right 
of the people through their elected rep¬ 
resentatives in the Congress to provide 
for their own national defense and to 
declare war. This right of the people 
and this responsibility of the Congress 
were never challenged until President 
Truman sent large forces of our boys into 
Korea. 

They are convinced the administra¬ 
tion’s spending program will disrupt our 
economy and carry us over the precipice 
to disaster. We must provide our people 
with a military program which will be, 
first, within the limits of sound economy; 
second, the most effective war deterrent 
available; third, enable us to win should 
war come. 

The most ardent supporters of the 
army for Europe have never maintained 
it could win a war. At best, this—so far 
mythical—army is to be an alleged war 


deterrent. Claim is made that it could 
delay a Red invasion and absorb the 
surplus ammunition of the Red army. 

What Stalin fears is the atomic bomb 
and the long-range bombers which can 
deliver it from bases outside of Europe. 
He knows what our bombing did to Japan 
and Germany, and he wants to save 
Russia from similar destruction. Con¬ 
sequently, we should have an allied air 
force which can dominate the sky over 
Russia and act as a shield over all Eu¬ 
rope, preventing Stalin from striking 
with his Red army. 

As Winston Churchill said: 

We are still under the shield of the atomic 
bomb, possessed in formidable quantities by 
the United States alone. The use of this 
weapon would shake the foundations of the 
Soviet regime throughout the vast areas of 
Russia • • * and constitute an effective 

deterrent upon Soviet aggression. 

Our planners for European aid have 
strangely avoided mention of enemy air 
power in this program of ground defense. 

How do they intend to gain a final 
decision over Russia and her satellites? 
The hearings on the Wherry resolution 
brought out the fact that all military 
leaders concede Russia can be destroyed 
only by air power. Yet our principal ex¬ 
penditure for the Air Force is for com¬ 
bat planes to protect the ground forces 
in Europe. 

We must provide a military program 
which places the principal reliance in 
air power supported by an adequate 
Army and Navy. The main expenditure 
for the Air Force should be for strategic 
bombers which can strike anywhere in 
Russia from bases outside Europe which 
we know we can hold. The American 
people are behind such a program. They 
are unwilling to sacrifice their youth, 
who would be hopelessly outnumbered, 
in bayonet fighting against the enslaved 
millions under Stalin. Republicans must 
block this ruinous policy of the Truman 
administration. Time is growing short. 
The absolute deadline is November 1952. 
Only a Republican victory can save us. 

Beware of false propaganda. Let us 
not be misled. 


Postal Rates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVKS 

Tuesday, February 27,1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter sent by the Reader’s 
Digest urging its representatives to write 
members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee with respect to 
legislation increasing postal rates, to¬ 
gether with a reply to such letter by one 
of its representatives: 

The Eeadea's Digest. 

Pleasantville, N. Y., March 7, 1951. 

Dear Representativb: On March 13, 1961, 
the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will begin hearings on a bill (H. R. 
8982) to Increase postal rates on magazines. 


On behalf of the whole magazine publish¬ 
ing industry, we are bringing this matter to 
your attention, because it may affect your 
well-being as a publisher’s representative. 

The object of H. R. 2982 is to increase 
postal rates on magazines 100 percent (50 
percent this year, 25 percent next year, and 
another 25 percent the next year). 

If such a postal increase should come 
about, it could directly and seriously affect 
your income because: 

(1) Some publishers might be forced out 
of business. 

(2) Others might be forced to— 

(a) Increase subscription prices, and/or 

(b) Increase emphasis on newsstand sales. 

All of these things might affect the num¬ 
ber of subscriptions you would sell in the 
future, and thus affect your income. 

This letter is sent to you so that you may 
know what is going on, so that you may take 
whatever action you feel you should. 

In the past we have encouraged you to 
sell all publications, because by so doing you 
could give more and better service to your 
community, and earn more money for your¬ 
self. We are sending you this letter in the 
same spirit. 

If you feel that an Increase in magazine 
subscription prices caused by increased 
postal rates would affect your Income ad¬ 
versely (and you have first-hand knowledge 
of how resistant the public now is to in¬ 
creases in prices), you may wish to write to 
the Congressman who can be most influen¬ 
tial on this subject. They are the members 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Their names are given on the 
next page. The address for each is: House 
Office Building. Washington. D. C. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Democrats: Tom Murray, of Tennessee, 
chairman; James H. Morrison, of Louisiana; 
George P. Miller, of California; James C. 
Davis, of Georgia; John Albert Whitaker, 
of Kentucky; George M. Rhodes, of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Prank M. Karsten, of Missouri; 
M. G, (Burnte) Burnside, of West Virginia; 
John Lesinski, Jr., of Michigan; John Jar¬ 
man. of Oklahoma; Victor L. Anfuso, of New 
York; Bill Lantakf, of Florida; Frazier 
Reams of Ohio. 

Republicans: Edward H. Rees, of Kansas; 
Harot.d C. Hagen, of Minnesota; Robert J. 
Corbett, of Pennsylvania; Katharine St. 
George, of New York; Antoni N. Sadlak, of 
Connecticut; Usher L. Burdick, of North 
Dakota; Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin; 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa; James S. Golden, of 
Kentucky; William R. Williams, of New 
York; O. K. Armstrong, of Missouri. 

If you intend to write members of the 
committee, you should do so today, or within 
the next few days. Hearings arc scheduled 
to begin on March 13 and will continue lor 
several days. 

And if you do want to write, don’t feel that 
your letter may be inconsequential. Last 
year, when this same subject came up beloie 
the Senate committee, it was in large meas¬ 
ure letters from representatives like yourself 
that convinced the committee that postal 
rates on magazines should not then be in¬ 
creased. This is definitely a place where your 
letter can have an important effect on the 
final decision. 


Cordially, 


Allan Scott. 


March 9, 1951. 

Hon. George M. Rhodes, 

House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. House Office Building. 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rhodes: On March 9, 1961, my 
wife received a letter from Allan Scott, 
director community representatives of the 
Reader’s Digest, Informing her that on March 
13, 1951, the House Committee on Post OABce 
and Civil Service will begin hearings on a 
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bill (H. R. 9063) to Increate postal rates on 
magaEinea. He stated that tbe object of tbe 
bill is to increase postal rates on magazineB 
100 percent (50 percent this year, 26 percent 
next year, and another 26 percent the follow¬ 
ing year). He suggested that should this 
increase come about It would directly and 
seriously ailect your income. He also stated 
that some publishers might be forced out of 
business, and that my wife should write to 
the Congressman now who can be most In¬ 
fluential on this subject, even enclosing a list 
of such men. 

Mr. Scott neglected to infoim her of the 
present postal rate for magaaines (or even 
his magazine). He also neglected to call her 
attention to tbe fact that tbe Post Office 
Department is operating at a deficit, and that 
no kind of business can operate at a deficit 
for very long, even the Reader's Digest. 
Fortunately, for all of us, the Post Office De¬ 
partment is a governmental agency and we 
all benefit by the low cost of mall handling, 
even if we do make up the deficit out of tax¬ 
payer’s contributions. However, neither my 
wife nor I feel that the Government should 
subsidize the Reader’s Digest or any other 
publication, directly or indirectly, as we feel 
It would If It took the burden of meeting the 
cost of operation away from those who use 
the mails and place it in bulk upon the tax¬ 
payer. If we were to suggest, as Mr. Scott 
would have us. that tbe Reader's Digest and 
all other publications should be mailed by 
the millions annually at a ridiculously low 
unit mailing cost to the mailer, and that any 
deficit in the cost of operating the post office 
should not be placed on the user but on the 
general public, we would certainly be selfish, 
unrealistic, and definitely not a fit citizen or 
businessman. 

Out of curiosity. I called our local branch 
of the post office and learned that the Read¬ 
er's Digest paid not less than 1 cent per copy 
for mailing its magazine in the United 
States. This is possible because of bulk 
mailing. To raise the cost 100 percent would 
be to require 2 cents postage per magazine. 
I can’t see any reason why neither the Read¬ 
er’s Digest nor any other publication should 
not pay the increase when mailing is a serv¬ 
ice they require and should pay for. 

Both my wife and I were surprised at the 
inferences contained in Mr. Scott's letter. He 
Implied the proposed postal Increase would 
be prohibitive and would force some pub¬ 
lishers out of business. To say that he is not 
being realistic is to say that the Reader’s 
Digest needs Government funds to continue 
operating successfully. 

My wife and I feel that there are enough 
lobbyists In Washington bidding for their 
seifinh Interests and we do not want to come 
to the aid of anyone who is selfish. We feel 
that under the circumstances we should sup¬ 
port your committee on seeking an increase 
of postal rates on magazines. 

1 am enclosing Mr. Scott’s letter for your 
perusal. 

Very truly yours, 


A Footoote for Historians on the Strange 
Case of Alger Hiss 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARLE.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

nr TUB SBNATB OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 


prepared by me entitled "A Footnote for 
Historians on the Strange Case of Alger 
Hiss,” together with an article entitled 
“Links to Pleld Cited.” written by Drew 
Pearson, and cabled by him from Frank¬ 
furt. Germany, on March 17. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A Footnote for Historians on the Strange 
Case of Alger Hiss 

Mr. President, now that the Supremo 
Court cf the United States has denied the 
appeal of Algler Hiss and It appears that 
before this week is over the doors of a Fed¬ 
eral penitentiary will have clanged shut on 
Hiss, it is appropriate that there be placed In 
the permanent files of the Congressional 
Record any additional evidence that comes to 
light on the activities and associations of this 
badly misguided former high official of our 
Department of State. 

As chairman of the House subcommittee 
that handled the investigation which led to 
the indictment and conviction of Alger Hiss, 
following our disclosure of the pumpkin 
papers on the farm of Whittaker Chambers. 
I have from time to time inserted in the 
Congressional Record data which 1 have felt 
historians will want to consult e they at¬ 
tempt to chronicle and Interpret the trends 
of our times and the tortuous twistings 
of American foreign policy since the con¬ 
cluding days of World War n. 

Clearly any attempt to record or under¬ 
stand our bizarre contradictions in foreign 
policy since the last war must take any 
serious-minded historian to an examination 
of the part played in them by Alger Hiss not 
only as a top-ranking policy functionary of 
the State Department but as a confidential 
participant in the Yalta Conference, in the 
San Francisco Conference where the basic 
format of United Nations procedures was 
prepared, and in the Bret ton Woods Confer¬ 
ence. Even more important to historians 
would be an analysis and report of the very 
significant activities of Alger Hiss at the un¬ 
heralded Malta Conference, a preparatory 
conference for Yalta, at which Alger Hiss 
and a few associates conferred for many days 
and made significant advance determina¬ 
tions and studies to be taken by them to 
Yalta for tbe guidance and direction of 
those who represented the United States at 
tbe Yalta Conference. 

In a lengthy address on the Senate floor on 
January 25, 1960, I discussed some of these 
activities under the heading. “What the Hiss 
trial actually means.’’ Since then addi¬ 
tional evidence is continuing to come to 
light. For example, in his release for Satur¬ 
day. March 17. 1051, Drew Pearson cabled 
from Frankfort, Germany, a report convey¬ 
ing some significant information on tbe re¬ 
lationships of Alger Hiss, Laurence Duggan, 
and Harry Dexter White—all of whom worked 
concemporaneously as a clique of trusted 
Government employees. Drew Pearson also 
relates the manner in which Noel Field par¬ 
ticipated in these activities and the mys¬ 
terious manner in which Field, his brother, 
and some of his relatives have vanished 
from the face of the earth. He labels this 
vanishing act as tbe No. 1 American mys¬ 
tery of Europe. In this dispatch Drew 
Pearson to be sure contradicts an earlier re¬ 
port on Duggan which he released on Decem¬ 
ber 27. 1948, but to Pearson’s credit let it be 
said that he is now reporting from Europe 
the chain of evidence that he has subse¬ 
quently discovered. 

No history of our times which deals with 
American foreign policy, the Korean War. the 
public personalities of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era, cl* the manner in which communism has 
become an insidious threat to our way of 
life both at home and abroad would be either 
accurate, authentic, or complete without an 
attempt to Interpret and analyze the deter¬ 
mining parts played in it by Hiss, Duggan, 


White. Field, Wadleigh, Marzanl, Chambers, 
Bentley, Remington, and others in and out 
of Government, and in and out of prison, 
whose strange attachment for the Soviet 
cause at one time or another induced them 
to serve its interests rather than those of 
the land of their birth. 

To help complete the record for the ar¬ 
chives of history, Mr. President. I therefore 
place at the conclusion of these remarks the 
very significant dispatch which Drew Pearson 
cabled from Frankfort, Germany, and which 
appears as his syndicated column lor the 
papers published on March 17, 1951. 

{From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1961J 

The Washington Merrt-Go-Round 
(By Drew Pearson) 

LINKS TO field MYSTERY CITED 

Frankfort. —The No. 1 American mystery 
of Europe continues to be tbe sudden and 
unsolved disappearance of four Americans In 
the Noel Field case after Field was named by 
Whittaker Chambers as a member of tho 
Communist cell in the United States State 
Department. This cose is now being linked 
fur the first time with another unsolved 
mystery in the United States—the strange 
death of Laurence Duggan, found in a snow¬ 
bank 16 flours below his New York office. 
Duggan also was named in the State Depart¬ 
ment Investigation, though cleared by the 
Justice Department. 

The amazing thing is that a total of seven 
people have now died mysteriously or dis¬ 
appeared even more mysteriously following 
revelations in the Alger Hiss case. 

The four people who have disappeared be¬ 
hind the iron curtain with or in the wake 
of Noel Pleld are: Pleld himself, who disap¬ 
peared In Czechoslovakia May 10, 1949. His 
brother Herman vanished August 22 that 
same year while traveling in an airplane be¬ 
tween Warsaw and Prague. A few days later 
Mrs. Noel Pleld disappeared while tiffing to 
find her husband in Prague. Then. 1 year 
later, Erica Wallachs. a friend of the Fields, 
went into the Russian zone of Berlin In 
search of them and never came back. All 
these disappearances occurred during about 
the same period of three mysterious deaths 
in the Hiss case. They were; 

Death No. 1: Harry Dexter 'White, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who re¬ 
portedly died of heart failure August 16, 1948, 
after testifying before the congressional com¬ 
mittee at which Elizabeth Bentley had 
charged White with being a member of the 
elite Communist group inside the Govern- 
ment. White’s death was not announced 
until 1 day afterward and he was burled 
hastily. Later it was reported the real cause 
of his death was an overdose of digitalis, not 
heart failure. 

Death No. 2: Walter Marvin Smith, Justice 
Department attorney found at the base of 
the Justice Department staircase where he 
had fallen or Jumped October 20,1948, shortly 
after the House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee had questioned him on his notariza¬ 
tion of the transfer of title of a Ford 
automobile from Hiss to William Rosen, 
described In the congressional testimony as 
a Communist organizer. Hiss, according to 
Whittaker Chambers, insisted on turning 
over his car to the Communist organizer. 
Smith was the only actual witness to the 
transfer. 

Death No. 3. and the most mysterious of 
all, was that of Laurence Duggan, the former 
State Department official who, “while put¬ 
ting on his overshoes to go home.’’ fell 
through a New York skyscraper window. 
Duggan had been questioned a few days ear¬ 
lier regarding Communist spies in the State 
Department. Insurance Investigators be¬ 
lieved It unlikely that a man would commit 
suicide while putting on his overshoes and 
paid his widow nonsuicide death benefits. 
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DUGGAN-FIELD UN-rC 

It now develops there was a personal link 
between Duggan and Field which may supply 
one small clue to this International mystery. 
Duggan and Field not only served In the 
State Department at the same time but, for 
one period, they shared the same house to¬ 
gether oflf Judiciary Square In Washington. 
Duggan Informed his superiors during the 
war that he had once attended Communist 
meetings in Alexandria, Va., during his early 
days in the State Department, but he had 
never Joined the party and became unsym¬ 
pathetic with their ideas. 

Field, meanwhile, had left the State I e- 
partment in 1936 and Joined the League of 
Nations secretariat. During the war he served 
as European director of the Unitarian Serv¬ 
ice Committee, which took him to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, where he established 
medical centers and children’s homes. He 
had thus become well acquainted with these 
two countries and, after the war, remained 
abroad to write a book on Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

disappearance unplanned 
On May 6, 1949, Field went from Swit¬ 
zerland to Prague and on May 12 he failed to 
keep an afternoon appointment. He has not 
been heard of since. Apparently he did not 
plan to disappear because his room showed 
no signs of departure. He die not notify the 
friend with whom he had the appointment 
nor his wife, Herta, who planned to Join him 
in a few weeks. 

Five months later, however, when the 
Communists tried Hungarian Foreign Min¬ 
ister Laszlo Rajk. the Hungarian press re¬ 
ported that RaJk testified that Field had per¬ 
suaded him to become “a servant of Amer¬ 
ican imperialism.” Later, in the fall of 1960, 
six East German Communists were charged 
with dealing with “the American spy, Noel 
Field.” 

More recently Czech refugees have reported 
that Field would testify in the trial of former 
Czech Foreign Minister Vladimir dementis, 
though there has been nothing to substan¬ 
tiate this. 

Meanwhile, Field’s brother, Herman, in 
August 1949, decided to go to Pragii-; to find 
his missing brother. He boarded a plane in 
Warsaw on August 22. Friends accompanied 
him to the airport and the American Em¬ 
bassy checking the plane's manifest later, 
found his name was on it. However, when 
the plane arrived at Prague, Herman Field 
was not on it. He has never been heard of 
since, either, except in one respect. 

On February 25, 1950, Vllem Novy, editor 
of the Czech Communist newspaper, Rude 
Pravo, was denounced by a member of the 
Central Communist Commltee for having be¬ 
trayed state secrets to a western espionage 
agent when Novy was a refugee in Krakow 
in 1939. Herman Field, who was then doing 
refugee work among Czech refugees in Kra¬ 
kow, knew Novy, and was apparently that 
alleged agent. 

THEORIES ON UNSOLVED MYSTERY 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Noel Field left Swltzer- 
Und on August 3 to seek her husband in 
Prague, but she. too, disappeared from sight 
on August 17. A year later, with the Fields’ 
whereabouts still unsolved, their friend. 
Erica Wallachs, wife of a Washington attor¬ 
ney, persuaded her husband to let her go 
to Switzerland to locate them. Mrs. Wallachs 
went to Berlin alone, reportedly was met by 
Lee Bauer, editor of the Soviet-controlled 
Berlin radio whom she knew. She has never 
been heard of since. 

Several theories are given for these dis¬ 
appearances. One is that Field had been 
working with the Communists and, when the 
congressional investigations got too hot, he 
wanted to be taken into protective Commu¬ 
nist custody. Another theory is that the 
P’cldE had worked with the Communists in 
their early days, knew their vital secrets, 


and became too dangerous for them to have 
on the loose. Another is that they wanted 
Noel Field as a witness against key figures, 
such as Hungarian Foreign Minister Rajk. 
Field not only worked T^'th refugees during 
and after the war but also with the OSS in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary in an effort to 
unseat Hitler’s puppet governments. 

Meanwhile, until Field and his family are 
heard from direct, his whereabouts remain 
the No. 1 unsolved mystery of Europe. 


The National Fiscal Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, on the 20th day of February 1951, 
the New Jersey Republican State Com¬ 
mittee adopted a resolution covering 
certain aspects of the present national 
fiscal situation and commenting on the 
recent budget proposal of the President 
of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll has sub¬ 
mitted to the New Jersey Legislature a 
budget for the 1961-52 fiscal year which, in 
Its demand for spartan economy nt all levels 
of government, set a pattern for the drastic 
curtailment of all but the most necessary 
expenditures; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress a budget proposal by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for the same period 
which constitutes an Invitation to fiscal dis¬ 
aster for our country and which, unlike our 
own State budget, utterly fails to recognize 
the needs of the times; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New Jersey Republican 
Slate Committee docs hereby commend the 
Governor of New Jersey for his practical and 
realistic approach to the budgetary problems 
of our State and at the same time condemns 
the budget proposal of the President of the 
United States for the following ronsons; 

1. While purporting to call for expendi¬ 
tures of $71,500,000,000, It actually asks au¬ 
thorization to spend nearly $100,000,000,000. 

2. Of this vast amount, the President has 
seen fit to Itemize expenditures totaling only 
slightly more than $20,000,000,000 and has In 
effect, asked Congress for a blank check for 
the remainder. 

3. In complete disregard of congressional 
responsibility, he has refused to state how 
many billions of dollars will be spent for de¬ 
fense. This committee, while fully aware 
of the need for high expenditures for the 
defense of our Nation, nevertheless believes 
It to be the duty of the President to confide 
in our elected representatives to the extent 
that they can make an honest examination 
of all proposals for defense expenditures be¬ 
fore they are called upon to vote vast new 
taxes on the American people. 

4. The President has claimed savings of 
$5,000,000,000 below last year In nondefense 
Items. Many of these savings are not real. 
For example, examination shows one of these 
savings to be the amount expended last year 
for the 1930 census (a nonrecurring item). 
He also claims as a saving the more than 


$600,000,000 which the Congress forced the 
President to cut from the 1950-61 budget 
before Its adoption. In other words, he Is 
claiming savings below a nonexlsting budget. 

5. There are but 2 of 130 Items sub¬ 
mitted by the President In which he has 
claimed to have effected savings. Examina¬ 
tion shows most of them to be based upon 
transfers which. In many cases, turn out to 
be increases and not savings. 

6 . Despite widespread demands for rigid 
economy in nundefense spending, the Presi¬ 
dent, often under the guise of defense prepa¬ 
ration, has continued to foist his Fair Deal, 
socialistic program on the American peo¬ 
ple. For example, he has asked: 

(a) Three hundred million dollars to 
equalize education opportunities among the 
States (as a defense measure, on the grounds 
that the Armed Forces do not have time to 
teach draftees how to read and write); plus 
$106,000,000 for Federal aid to education in 
certain areas. 

(b) A two-hundred-and-seventy-five-mll- 
lion-dollar payroll tax to set up the ma¬ 
chinery for socialized medicine. 

(c) Direct payments to producers of perish¬ 
able farm products In lieu of price supports 
(the Brannan plan). 

(d) Seven new waterways projects costing 
$1,500,000,000, as follows; Hell’s Canyon. The 
Dalles, and Ice Harbor projects In the Colum¬ 
bia Basin; Old Hickory on the Cumberland: 
a steam plant for TVA; Gavins Point on the 
Missouri; and $20,000,000 to start the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

7. Although the President states that his 
budget totals $71,600,000,000, he has, in fact, 
asked for contract authorizations and appro¬ 
priations of $94,500,000,000, plus an addi¬ 
tional $4,000,000,000 to pay old bills. Inas¬ 
much as the books of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment are carried on a cash basis, the 
President’s budget should state that he seeks 
a total of $98.500,000,000—or $27,000,000,000 
more than he has admitted; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Republican State com¬ 
mittee calls on the Republican Members of 
the Senate and House from New Jersey to 
continue their efforts to compel the Federal 
Government to give the American people an 
honest accounting of their money, and to 
examine carefully all proposed expenditures, 
both defon.se and otherwise, to the end that 
this Nation may be saved from the fiscal 
disaster which will surely follow If the Fed¬ 
eral Government is jiermltted to engage in 
the confused and illogical practices exempli¬ 
fied by the President’s budget proposal; and 
be It further 

Resolved. That our Representatives shall 
bring this resolution to the attention of the 
Congress in the hope that the Congress shall 
see fit to follow the pattern established by 
the Governor of New Jersey in setting an 
example for prudent management which 
present circumstances demand nt all levels 
of Government. 


The Need for More Doctors 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Flu Epidemic Pointed Up Need 
for More Doctors To Answer Houie 
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Calls, ** which appeared In the Buffalo 
Bvenlng News of March 7, 1951. 

There being no objxtion. the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Esc* 
OSD, as follows: 

Fuj iPXBinfic PozNTiB Up Mksb pok lioas 
Doctoks To Ambwib Hovss Calls 

The recent epMemie of inftuenaa, now 
waning, directed attention to the dtffleulty 
of ototaAning the serrices of a phyaletan In 
any ehcumstances short of an emergency. 

When It comes to tttrnlng down telephone 
calls for assistance there Is little to choose 
ha t wee n spectaHsts and general practitioners. 

m both categories there are physlchtns 
who are at the beck and call of the sick and 
aning, who work long hours without proper 
rsat to reltepe suffering, and who somettmes 
pay in broken health and shortened lives 
the price of unstinting service. 

But It is also true that In both categories 
there are physicians whose service Is deter¬ 
mined by monetary standards, whose desire 
for personal ease and comfort takes preced¬ 
ence over consideration for those who are 
in, and who are more interested in fighting 
■oclallpcd medldne than in healing the sick. 

EMERGENCY LIST FOSTEA 

Emergency care Is easier to obtain than 
the normal medical care required in leas 
dangerous coses of illness. The Medical So¬ 
ciety ctf Erie County has estabJilahed an 
emergency referral list of doctors who will 
accept calls day or night. This list Is posted 
in all police and fire stations and in all 
hospitals. 

Physicians and attorneys alike agree that 
medical Jurisprudence has established that 
a physician who has treated, or has prom¬ 
ised to treat, a person who Is ill has there¬ 
after an obligation to fulfill Ills promise or to 
complete the treatment, as the case may 
be. Even the telephoned promise to come 
and see the patient Is regarded in legal 
circles as an oral contract between physician 
and patient. 

However, where no such promise has been 
made, either orally or de facto by the begin¬ 
ning of treatment, the decision on an appeal 
for medical assistance Is an obligation wliich 
rests upon the physician In recognition of 
bis responsibility to society, which permits 
him to practice medicine. The Importance 
attached to this obligation by the pliy.sician 
win be determined abnost entirely by his 
regard for his responsibaities. 

ETHICS CLOSELY WATCHED 

The medical society has a board of censors, 
which keeps watch over the ethics of the 
society's members, but even physicians ad¬ 
mit that there are too many loopholes which 
permit avoidance of cenaoi'shlp. 

A Buffalo physician recently told a friend 
about the death of one of his patients. He 
told how the patient bad called him at 6 
o'clock in the m o rn ing and had said that he 
did not feel well. The ph 3 rBlcian gave him 
certain instruetioKM, but the patient tele¬ 
phoned again a short time later and said 
that he felt no better. 

“All right/* said the physician. *‘1'U be 
over about 8 or 0 o'clock." 

“When I got there, he waa dead." the doc¬ 
tor said. In recounting hU eaperience. 

“Why didn't you go when he called?'* his 
friend acked. 

“Because I )uet don’t like night calls,*' was 
the reply. “I've got used to sleeping in tbs 
early morning.** 

CALL A SOCTOa 

Bach a ease, an expert In medleal juris¬ 
prudence explained, constitutes a breach of 
contract, in that the physician did not take 
all reasonable steps to insure his patient's 
recovery or, In this particular case, to pre¬ 
vent his death. 

Consider the case of the young mother who 
telephoned a weat side physician during the 
ftu epWemte. The young woman, employed 


tn o&c of the Buffalo hospitals, told the phy¬ 
sician that she had a temperature above 103 
and explained what treatment she had been 
taking. 

“It is apparent that you need a doctor,** 
the physician said. 

“That’s why I called you,” she told him, 
and received this reply: 

“I do not take patients during the week 
end and I am just finishing up my paper 
work for this week. Then I wlS have fin¬ 
ished. 1 suggest that you call a doctor In 
your own neighborhood.** 

SOME REFUSE HOUSE CALLS 

In this case, the experts explain, the doc¬ 
tor was entirely within his rights In retueing 
the case. The problem arises from the fact 
that too many doctors are refusing too many 
cases—at least that's the eiq;>lanatlon given 
by some loading physicians. 

Specialists have refused for many years 
to accept “general** cases. Now, however, 
many specialists are refusing to make house 
culls under any circumstances. 

“They have many more calls than they 
want,'* a well-known physician explained, 
“and they can handle half a dozen ofBoe 
cases in the time reqtilred to make a house 
call.'* 

Even the family which stints Itself to pro¬ 
vides the best possible medical care for the 
new baby may find Itself In a desperate sit¬ 
uation within a few months after the In¬ 
fant's birth. The pediatrist, or baby special¬ 
ist, may be one of those who refuse house 
calls. 

CHINESE HAD A SYSTEM 

Not having established contact with a 
general practitioner, or family doctor, the 
frantic mother and father may be compelled 
to consult tlie emeigency referral list, 
though they have already spent many dollars 
on specialist care lor their child. 

Some persons who have experienced dlfiOl- 
culty in obtaining the ministrations of a 
physician are beginning to wonder If the 
Chinese system of medical insurance may 
not have something to recommend It. 

Back in the days before China was liber¬ 
ated by the Communist hordes, a Chinese 
paid his physician only while his health was 
satisfactory. If he became ill, payments 
ccused. Thus, It behooved a shrewd physi¬ 
cian to keep his patients in good health. 

At worst, under such a system, there would 
be no truth in the assertion of a leading 
attorney that “only two classes get the best 
medical attention today—the very rich and 
the very poor—the former by paying high for 
It. the latter through the welfare depart¬ 
ment.** 


Federal AH for Educaticn 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

KON. JAMES LKURRAT 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
JHoTtdap, March 19 (legisiatist dap of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, 1 ask 
rnmnimo ns coiHent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Hecohm a very able 
article by Sydney J. Harris entitled 
“What Price Education as Defense?’* 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News of Tuesday. March 13, 1951. This 
article. In a lew brief paragraphs, points 
out the significance of the legislatioii 
now pcndiitg in the Senate to proride 
Pkderal M to the States for edtKstion. 

I also ask that there be printed in the 
Record following the article Just men¬ 


tioned, a very able column written by 
Ysabel and Robert Rennie, dealing in 
some detail with the necessity of this 
program in the interests of national de¬ 
fense and the welfare of our country. 

There being no objection the article 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Dally News of March 13, 
19611 

What Price Education As Dstense? 

(By Sydney J. Harris) 

For the tJaird time. SanaCor Murray of 
Montana has introduced a hill to set up a 
program for $300,000,000 a year In Federal 
aid to the Stales for education. 

Twice before the Senate has passed this 
legislation, and twdee before it has died in 
the House—the same House which has rapid¬ 
ly passed appropriations for many bllUons 
for armaments. 

Yet, what we need more than anything 
else in America is basic education. If peo¬ 
ple don’t know what to live for, they can’t 
know what to die for. This is why—as the 
marine wrote to Secretary Achcsoji—morale 
Is 60 low among our young people today. 

Three hundred million dollars is an In¬ 
significant sum compared with the over¬ 
whelming cost of our defense program. Bat 
communism cannot be fought with weapons: 
It Is an Idea, and to be defeated only by 
another, and stronger. Idea. 

Education Is the most neglected aspect In 
our society. The States and cities cannot 
carry the whole burden, especially In the 
poorer regions, where help Is most needed. 
Teachers are scandalously underpaid, and 
students are shamefully undertaught. 

DEMOCRACY NOT SIMPLE 

The Ideti of democracy is not a simple one, 
despite the after-dinner orators. Belief in 
democracy must follow a knowledge of what 
such words as ‘•liberty** and “justice** and 
“security** really mean. 

A true and full education examines the 
meaning of these words. It tries to discover 
what man is, axxl what society ought to be 
like. It attempts to discover the best means 
of accomplishing the end. which is human 
happiness. 

Our young people leave school today with¬ 
out any such firm idea. They are confused 
and cynical; the war is a psluful riddle they 
do not comprehend; their loyalty is pierced 
by doubt and despair. 

In war. the great danger la always that 
you may become tlie thing you are fighting; 
th-t the enemy will conquer you in spirit. 
Only In knowledge resides the strength to 
resist this spiritual corrosion. Only through 
education can we find the reason for living 
and the motive for dying. 

[Prom the Washington Post. March 18. 1051 \ 

Our Political Economy—^T sAcuuRfi Harp 
Hit by Inflation 
(By Tsabel and Robert Rennie) 

Now that we have climbed bac^ aboard the 
escalator of Inflation, certain groups are 
bound to be hurt. Conspicuous among these 
are the Nation’s schoolteachers, whose in¬ 
comes arc slow to respond to a change In 
prices. 

Numerically—and hence politically—they 
are not a strong group. They uurab;:r about 
a million, or 1.8 percent of our labor force; 
but In the coming decade they may well be 
among the most Important workers In our 
economy. By 1955, it Is estimated, there Will 
be some 87,000,000 young Amerlc.ans in the 
school-age group between 5 and 17. Tills will 
be IT percent above 1950. 

Because schoolteachers are not oxgantaed, 
they cannot compete with such potent pres¬ 
sure groups as auto workers or miners. Fur¬ 
thermore, in times of inflation they sutler 
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from the fact that the sources of school reve¬ 
nues are rigid and Inflexible. 

Public school teachers depend for their 
salaries on the local property tax, a notably 
unresponsive form of revenue. Private school 
and college teachers depend, to a consider¬ 
able extent, on endowment income, much 
of it in fixed-interest securities like bonds 
and mortgages. 

The result is that there is a general exodus 
from the teaching Held during inflation. 
Afterward, teaching salaries tend to catch up 
again; and In depression the real income of 
teachers rise very rapidly—when they got 
paid. 

Let us look at the record. We have figures 
on teachers’ salaries which go back to the 
beginning of the century. 

Prom 1900 to 1949 the average salary of 
public school teachers rose from $311 to an 
estimated $2,750 a year. If adjustment is 
made for changes in the cost of living, real 
salaries (in 1935-39 dollars) rose from $691 
in 1900 to $1,626 in 1949. 

The Increase, however, was less an upward 
march than a ride on the roller coaster. 
Statistics on the salaries of urban teachers 
show that between 1900 and 1920 real salaries 
dechned by a ^'ourth. Then in Just 2 years, 
from 1920 to 1922, they recovered all the 
ground they had lost since the beginning 
of the century and began an upward climb 
which reached a high mark in 1940. 

In terms of purchasing power, teachers’ 
salaries showed a dramatic gain during the 
early years of the depression. As prices 
plummeted between 1930 and 1932. real 
salaries of urban teachers Jumped from $1,- 
583 to $1,872. 

The trend was exactly reversed by the 
Second World War. Prom 1940 to 1944 real 
salaries for this group declined by nearly 10 
percent. 

All this tells something of how teachers 
have been faring in relation to their previous 
history. But how do they compare with 
other groups in the economy? 

A half century ago the average school¬ 
teacher earned less than half as much as the 
average factory worker and a third less than 
even the unskilled laborer of the period. 

As late as 1920 he was still making less 
than half the factory wage. After that, how¬ 
ever, he gained ground rapidly. All during 
the 1930’s his average Income was higher than 
that of the factory hand. 

The wartime Inflation represented a seri¬ 
ous setback. Today the schoolteacher again 
lags well behind the wage earner in the race 
for a decent living. In June 1960, his dispos¬ 
able Income was some 3 percent below that 
of the average factory hand, more than a 
sixth lower than the coal miner's or con¬ 
struction worker’s and a full quarter below 
the average earnings in the automobile in¬ 
dustry. 

Considering the education and training 
which are expected of a teacher, these figures 
come as something of a shock. One offsetting 
factor 18 that most teachers arc single women, 
with somewhat llghter-than-average family 
responsibilities. Another is that the school 
year runs for 9 months: many teachers add 
to their earnings in the summer 

When this has been said, however, the fact 
remains that teaching is a low-paid profes¬ 
sion, and that as living costs rise it is likely 
to drop even further behind. 

The exodus from teaching Jobs did not 
matter so much in the Second World War 
because school enrollment was actually de¬ 
clining. Today the full flood of war babies 
Is all but overwhelming our school system. 
Can we continue to toss teachers the crumbs 
from our economic dinner table and still 
meet this crisis? 

Ours is an increasingly complex civiliza¬ 
tion. Our teachers must know more than 
ever before if they are to train our children 
to cope with it. Yet how good can a profes¬ 
sion be which offers fewer rewards than 
manual labor? 


Affignment of Ground Forces To Duty in 
the European Area 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very inter¬ 
esting editorial entitled “Senate’s Gob- 
bledygook,” which appeared this morn¬ 
ing in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senate's Gobbledygook 

The so-called great debate in the Senate 
has narrowed down to one immediate ques¬ 
tion—will the Senate say what It means? 
Unanimous action by the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees had settled 
the momentous issue of sending four Ameri¬ 
can divisions to Europe before the exchange 
of words began on the floor. Every opponent 
of this bipartisan policy now knows that he 
is wasting his breath. Aside from giving 
Senators a chance to get their views on rec¬ 
ord, the debate from this point on Is likely 
to be useful only If It saves the resolution 
from becoming a monument to obfuscation. 

The worst of the legislative gobbledygook 
Is concentrated in section 6. On Friday 
Chairman Connally of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee refused to speculate on 
what It means. He referred questions on 
that point to Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
who wrote this notable specimen of double- 
talk at the behei?t of Senators George and 
Byrd. Mr. Smith has promised the Senate 
an explanation today. But at best he can. 
give only one man’s opinion of the resolu¬ 
tion’s dictum that “congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requir¬ 
ing the assignment of American troops 
abroad • • in implementation of ar¬ 

ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty”—ex¬ 
cepting the four dlvlslonB for the Elsenhower 
army, which the resolution Itself approves. 
Unless the language itself is clarlfled, the 
resolution will rise to plague any reasonable 
administration of a policy that Is vital to our 
national security. 

Mr. Smith has denied that a formal act of 
Congress would be required under his pro¬ 
viso to permit the dispatch of five divisions, 
if needed, instead of four. What, then, 
would Congress have to do? The Senator 
spoke Of setting up a “moral check” on the 
President. Whore does he find any sena¬ 
torial power to fix moral standards for the 
President to obey? Senator Wiley realisti¬ 
cally pointed out that in no circumstances 
can the Senate alter the President’s consti¬ 
tutional power by passing a resolution. But 
at the same time he asked the Senate to ac¬ 
cept the resolution as it is—thus creating a 
presumption in the minds of legislators and 
citizens that the Senate can prevent the 
President from using his constitutional 
power by passing a negative resolution and 
then refusing to pass a positive one. 

Aside from Its obscurity section 6 is vicious 
because It gives the Impression of interfer¬ 
ing with the powers of the Commander in 
Chief, whether or not that Is its purpose. 
This appearance of unconstitutional med¬ 
dling will remain so long as the resolution 
calls for “congressional approval” of further 
troop movements. What the Senate ought 
to ask of the President, in our opinion, is 
merely consultation with Its leaders and ap¬ 
propriate committees if the dispatch of fur¬ 


ther troops abroad is contemplated under thyr 
treaty. This would give the Senate an op¬ 
portunity to advise the President of its own 
wishes, and, if no meeting of minds could 
be obtained, the Senate could then initiate 
legislation making it impossible for the 
President to carry out his project success¬ 
fully. Congress always has a ready weapon 
against such projects—the denial of appro, 
priatlons. 

Such consultation is provided for in sec¬ 
tion 3 of the resolution. Up to that point 
no cloud Is cast upon the freedom of the 
Commander in Chief to move troops In ac¬ 
cord which his own concept of our national 
security and our treaty obligations. It Is of 
the utmost importance that this presidential 
power remain unfettered even by senatorial 
expressions of opinion. It is not a question 
of leaving vital decisions as to peace and se¬ 
curity In the hands of one man, as Senator 
Wiley contends. With a pattern of consulta¬ 
tions established. Congress would always be 
able to check unsound executive decisions 
while keeping within its own constitutional 
role. Congress would thus be in a position 
to control basic policy in case of disagree¬ 
ment with the President, but without crip¬ 
pling the Commander in Chief In making 
strategic decisions. 

It is possible that the very ambiguity of 
section 6 would prevent it from becoming a 
grave hazard to our security in time of great 
emergency. But the Senate ought not to 
take any such chance. The best course 
would seem to be to eliminate section 6 
and give more emphasis to the consultation 
requirement of section 3. if the Senate is 
not satisfied with the present language. 


Military Manpower 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH McKELUR 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. March 19 ^legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an 
editorial entitled “Moving Toward 
Strength.” published in the New York 
Times of March 11. 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Moving Toward Strength 

The Senate has taken an Important for¬ 
ward step in its approval of the military 
manpower bill. It is significant that only 
five votes were cast in oppo.sltlon on the 
final balloting. Our .senior lawmakers are 
obviously convinced that we have no alter¬ 
native but to make ourselves militarily 
strong, and they have acted accordingly. 

This measure as it stands is not, in our 
Judgment, by any means a perfect bill. 
The 24-month service period actually means 
about 3 months less than that when time for 
induction and travel and for authorized 
leave Is deducted. This is short of the most 
effective period. The universal training 
features, likewise, remain somewhat Indefi¬ 
nite and are placed in the future Instead 
of being incorporated into the existing mili¬ 
tary program. The concept of universal 
service has, therefore, been weakened. It 
Is our view that it should be accepted in 
both the military and civilian spheres as a 
national necessity. 

With these limitations, however, the 
measure moves some considerable way In the 
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ligbt direction. It makes the required pro¬ 
vision for a substantial manpower establish¬ 
ment. More than that, it puts the United 
States on the record before the world as be¬ 
ing In deadly earnest about the defense of 
Its liberties. The overwhelming vote by 
which It was adopted is a salutary indica- 
catlon that we mean business. 

The necessity for this legislation is not of 
our own choosing. Few persons in this 
country, if any, like the idea of drafting 18- 
year-olds. or for that matter of drafting 
anyone at all. There is nothing pleasant 
about the idea of sustaining armed forces 
up to 4,000.000 men. There is no moral 
satisfaction in the conviction that every 
young man must undergo a period of train¬ 
ing to enable him more skillfully to kill 
and more securely to avert some of the 
dang^s of sudden and violent death if and 
when he is placed in the field. 

Unhappily, however, we are not living In 
a world of our own good wishes and pleasant 
comforts. We have been placed in a situa¬ 
tion in which our physical and spiritual 
survival is dependent upon our ability to 
make ourselves strong. Wo face an implac¬ 
able adversary that knows no respect for 
honorable intentions unless they are backed 
up by unquestioned might. Under that 
condition we have no choice except to take 
the hard course upon which we have em¬ 
barked. 

We can take that course in honor and In 
confidence only if we are fully convinced of 
the permanent worth of the human cause 
that our liberties represent. We make our¬ 
selves physically strong so that we may en¬ 
dure for the sake of something more than 
physical values. Thus can our actions be 
Justified. Only thus can the grim steps 
that we are taking, and must continue to 
take, be made conformable to our individual 
integrity and our national soul. 

The Senate has done the right thing. 
The House must carry on with that program. 
But it is all of us, in the end. who must make 
that program worthy. 


Restrictioni on American Troop 
Movements 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
relating to proposed restrictions on 
American troop movements, published 
in the Times-Picayune, of New Orleans, 
on March 16, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Defense on the Dole? 

The fight in Congress to establish congres¬ 
sional restrictions on American troop move¬ 
ments confuses millions of Americans— 
including perhaps some Congressmen. Pic¬ 
tured by proponent as a step to restore some 
fundamental and arbitrary prerogative of 
the le'<islatlve branch, it may win senti¬ 
mental support by folks who do not take the 
trouble to think the proposition through to 
the actual effect of putting our national de¬ 
fense on the dole, by way of speaking. 

In a radio address last Sunday, former 
War Secretary Patterson reminded his hear¬ 


ers that *^Congre8s never has undertaken to 
say where the military forces should be sta¬ 
tioned. In the days of troubles along the 
Mexican border. Congress did not pass a law 
that only so many soldiers should be sent 
to the Bio Grande. In the First World War 
Congress did not set a ceiling on the number 
of troops to be sent to France. In the 
Second World War Congress did not take 
the responsibility of deciding what divisions 
should be assigned to Eisenhower, what di¬ 
visions to MacArthur, what divisions to 
Mark Clark. Those decisions were left to 
the military leaders.” And Mr. Patterson 
followed with this forthright statement: 

”Ilie setting of a limit by Congress on 
thw number of troops to be furnished to 
Eisenhower’s army would make it impossible 
for him to accomplish his mission.” 

When, and if. the showdown were forced 
by a Communist attack upon Western Eu¬ 
rope, Congress presumably would take the 
Nation's overseas defense off the dole and 
vote its buildup to requisite strength. Pub¬ 
lic opinion at home would force that saving 
action, in all probabUity. But the time re¬ 
quired for congressional debate and action 
to correct its error might be costly in lives 
and treasure both. And that would go 
double if the instinctive but wholly un¬ 
trained, inexperienced, and uncommissioned 
admirals, generals, and other military 
geniuses in Senate and House insisted upon 
ordering their own defense plans written 
into the new legislation. 

It is fervently to be hoped, for the na¬ 
tional Interest and safety, that Congress 
will refuse to “ration” our defense and 
make any transfer of needed forces subject 
to its approval or veto before orders can 
be issued to meet an urgent need or im¬ 
mediate threat. We don’t believe the Con¬ 
gress majority really wants that arbitrary 
authority—or the awesome responsibilities 
that v^uld go with it. 


The Falbnght Exchange of Persons 
Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. WILUAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I received recently from Prof. J. 
T. Salter, of the department of political 
science. University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison. 

Professor Salter, who is one of the 
leading political scientists in the United 
States, has written me In detail of his 
experience in the Philippines as an ex¬ 
change professor. His story demon¬ 
strates the value of the exchange of 
persons program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., February 13, 1951. 
Hon. J, W. Fulbright, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Fulbright: I am happy to 
write to you about my year in the Orient 
as a Fulbright professor at the University 
of the Philippines, for I consider it one of 
the best years I have lived. 


I am strongly in favor of the Fulbright 
program, just as I am in favor of education, 
world communication, and travel. 

This program is a two-taected process for 
peace. It Inevitably helps destroy igno¬ 
rance. disease, and poverty. It does this in 
two ways. The professor that goes to a for¬ 
eign land brings facts, ideas, opinions, view¬ 
points, guidance, and Inspiration to the stu¬ 
dents and other people that attend his 
classes and public meetings. The profes- 
BOi B own mind is enriched hy the questions, 
attitudes, and experiences he meets in the 
foreign land. 

I learned this at the University of the 
Philippines and in a dosen or more other 
colleges and universities that 1 addressed 
while I was in the Philippines. Everywhere 
I found two things—that the Pillpinos love 
tlie Americans and that they are ardent 
about getting an education. I think that 
the words America and United States have 
a glorious sound In Filipino ears because we 
brought the Filipinos education, democracy 
In education, and education in democracy. 

The United States Army transport Thomas 
reached Manila In 1901. This ship carried 
more than 000 school teachers. They were 
scattered throughout the provinces and 
boarded In Filipino homes. According to 
Mr. Pastor Bison and other writers these 
early teachers made friends, because they 
brought a new and helpful meaning to the 
old Spanish concept of education, a con¬ 
cept that was narrowing and stifling, lim¬ 
iting education to the very few. 

The American soldier, however, was there 
even before the Thomasite school teachers, 
and the soldier was a school teacher, too. 
He had come to fight the insurrectos and 
stayed to teach reading and writing and 
arithmetic. Commonwealth President Sergio 
Osmefia, in his loyalty-day speech in 1940, 
said that “the Fillplpoa will never forget the 
inspiring spectacle of American soldiers leav¬ 
ing their guns and as emissaries of peace 
and good will, with book in band, repairing 
to public schools to teach the FUlplno chil¬ 
dren the duties of free citizenship.” 

Prom that day until this, American school 
teachers have taught in the Philippines and 
Filipinos of both high and low degree are 
awoi'e of it. The want is still great, however, 
and more teachers are needed, especially vo¬ 
cational. agricultural, health, taxation, ad¬ 
ministration. and dietary teachers. (I think 
that there is an urgent need for pertinent 
teacbeiB in other countries in the Orient, 
too.) 

Although the want for educational help Is 
great It is no greater than the Filipino’s 
capacity for appreciation. This appreciation 
la a charming thing to find in anyone. In 
the Philippines it is present in people of all 
walks of life. I think It is a national char¬ 
acteristic. 1 will mention an example or 
two. 

I spoke to the students and other Ameri¬ 
cans at the American school in Manila on 
Ck>nstitution Day. I briefly referred to the 
Filipinos In the Introduction to my talk. 
Later I gave a mimeographed copy of it to 
Dr. Guraersindo Garcia, a regent of the Uni¬ 
versity of the Philippines, an outstanding 
physician and surgeon, and an outstanding 
Christian gentleman. He wrote to me Octo¬ 
ber 4, 1949. I quote in part: *T wish to take 
this opportunity of thanking you for your 
generous spirit of appreciation of us Fili¬ 
pinos. While I may say with humility and 
sincerity that we do not fully deserve that 
high commendation because we know our 
own weaknesses and shortcomings, and yet 
because of your sincerity in saying these nice 
things of us. we as a people cannot help but 
be grateful to you and be more inspired to 
become fully deserving of your high regard 
of us. 

“But If we have become as you have ex¬ 
pressed in a magnificent way in the first 
page of your addi’ess, we can also frankly 
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and truly say that we owe It In a large meas¬ 
ure to you, our American friends who for 
almost half a century have labored with us 
together and worked out a way of life that Is 
basically Christian and democratic In spirit 
and practice. For this blessing In life that 
we now enjoy, we are deeply grateful to you, 
our friends across the sea and to Ood who 
has made America the greatest Nation In the 
world today—not necessarily In wealth and 
power but in heart. May God bless America 
and keep her moral and spiritual leadership 
ever strong and dynamic In a world that Is 
again being rocked by confusion, chaos, 
hatred, strifes, and rumors of war. 

“With my best personal regards to you and 
to the other Fulbright professors present at 
that pleasant fellowship after the meeting 
of the board of regents last Thursday after¬ 
noon.” 

This letter Is characteristic of the Filipino 
rather than unique. It might stand for 
several dozen other fine letters that I have 
received. Near the end of my year In the 
Philippines the professors in the political 
science department of my university ar¬ 
ranged for a farewell dinner at the Aristocrat 
Restaurant on Dewey's Boulevard. All of 
us, there were about 12 in our party, met 
at the restaurant on time. But when we 
started to arrange ourselves for a photograph 
before dinner, we found that the youthful 
professor, Telesforo Ramos, was absent. We 
waited for more than half an hour. Ramos 
had been there, but no one knew where he 
had gone. Finally he came rushing in with 
a smile on his face and said that dinner 
would be served in a few minutes. 

Later I was told what had happened. Pro¬ 
fessor Ramos Is my good friend; he knows 
that I like fish best of all and that the 
apahap is the fish that I like best. So when 
Professor Ramos found that our restaurant 
had no apahap, although they had earlier 
assured him that they had plenty of them, 
he set out In search for one. He searched 
until he found one. It was very excellent. 

I mention this simple story because It 
Illustrates the great length to which a per¬ 
son In the Philippines will go to please his 
friend. There is something charming and 
wonderful about a people that will pay such 
a tribute to personal relations. Again this 
one example can stand for a hundred. 

I unexpectedly arrived In Legaspl City In 
the middle of an afternoon. One of my 
friends there, Mr. Luis Duka, who is super¬ 
visor of vocational education, urged me to 
stay overnight at his home. The next day 
I learned that he had slept on the porch In 
order for me to sleep In his bed. 

While I was in Sulu a number of the people 
In various places and at different times told 
me about an American teacher and friend 
who had long lived among them. His name 
is Edward M. Kuder. He is spoken of in Sulu 
and in parts of Mindanao as though he were 
another George Washington. I later met this 
splendid American in Manila and I found 
that he feels as kindly toward these people 
as they do toward him. 

Ml. Reyes, an engineer in Luzon at Santa 
Cruz In Laguna, once told me that I was the 
Innocent amba.ssador. I believe that every 
American in a foreign land Is an ambassador 
whether he knows It or not. Mr. Kuder Is my 
Idea of the informal or Innocent ambassador 
par excellence. 

The Filipinos love music, dancing and 
dances, ceremony, and good food. Giving 
an address there has much glory attached to 
it regardless of the talk itself. There is like¬ 
ly to be a printed program. There may be 10 
Items listed, music by the orchestra, opening 
remarks by a member of the faculty, a folk 
dance or a moro dance by the gifted San- 
tanlna Tlllah, a song by the glee club or by 
some other group, the introduction of the 
guest speaker by Mr. Vljandre, the college 
president, the speech The Individual and 
Democracy, then discussion is apt to follow 


and cause the rest of the program to be mod¬ 
ified, because there are apt to be many ques¬ 
tions and little time left after the questions 
have been discussed, or there might be an¬ 
other folk dance, closing remarks by Dean 
Selina L. Sta. Romana, and finally music. 

This is not all. There Is most certain to 
be a banquet with excellent food and more 
talk. One may think that after having 
spoken twice during the day, and after hav¬ 
ing listened to questions and the expressions 
of a variety of viewpoints, and after having 
stated his own viewpoints in connection with 
different questions, he would not be able to 
talk at the banquet. But when he Is at the 
banquet and he feels the Joy and enthusiasm 
of the people there, and ho observes their 
eagerness to participate In some sort of a 
roundtable discussion, he finds that he has 
much to say. He could not remain quiet if 
he tried. 

During the days and weeks that follow the 
talk there is likely to be one or more inter¬ 
esting letters. Jose Ramirez, the principal 
of the Albay high school and the editor of 
a magazine for teachers, the Albay Educator, 
wrote to me following one of my talks. I 
quote the first two paragraphs of his com¬ 
munication : 

*T thank you very much for your letter of 
December 11 In which you enclosed Hayden’s 
essay on democracy. I have read the essay 
three times already and I have learned a lot. 

I fully subscribe to the ideas embodied 
therein. 

“Your addre.ss during the provincial meet 
will come out In the December Issue of the 
Albay Educator. In thl.s connection I wish 
to Inform you that your address has been 
the talk of the teachers and the people who 
heard it. I have told them that it will come 
out In the magazine. This will give those 
who have had no chance to get a copy of your 
address an opportunity to read it in full. I 
hope more men like you will come to Albay. 
Your address was very instructive and edu¬ 
cational.” 

I think that the letter is the man and the 
man is the people. I therefore quote another 
letter. This one from Mindanao. Its author 
is Mr. Deogracias L. Cajlgas, principal of the 
Misamis Academy In the city of Ozamiz. It 
was written to Colonel Mcader of the Amer¬ 
ican Education Foundation in Manila, under 
the date of March 15, 1950. I quote: "With 
Joy I wish to Inform you that Prof. John T. 
Salter visited this school yesterday and at 

II a. m. gave an Informative and inspir¬ 
ing talk on education and democracy, in 
which he stressed the responsibility of every 
Individual to a democratic government. He 
also expressed his strong belief in the possi¬ 
bility of bringing the whole world into a 
brotherhood for the common cause. 

“The teachers and students of this .school 
were Impressed by the speech and by the 
man. Today the speech is going to be dis¬ 
cussed in all classes In history and govern¬ 
ment in this school. The teachers and stu¬ 
dents of this school like Prof. Salter lor his 
simplicity, sincerity, and humor.” 

I had a bad head cold while I was at the 
University of the Philippines. I called at the 
office of Dr. Joscflna Ayuayo in the student 
infirmary. This doctor gave me the most 
effective and satisfactory treatment for a cold 
that I have ever had anywhere. In fact if I 
had a cold now, and if I had my choice of 
doctors In the world, I would call on this 
Fillpina doctor. Dr. Ayuayo would never 
accept one centavo in payment although she 
greatly helped me. Other Fulbright profes¬ 
sors told me that Dr. Ayuayo would never 
accept payment from them either. 

Dr. Rodriguez is a professor of dentistry In 
the university dental school. He took care 
of my teeth for 12 months. He would never 
send a bill; he would never accept a peso. 

These two doctors are straws in the wind: 
they show something of the gratitude of the 


Filipinos for the presence of the Fulbright 
professors In the Philippines. 

I have written about the students and 
faculty at the University of the Philippines 
in a report I gave to the Fulbright Commit¬ 
tee secretary, Dr. Jack Bryan, in Manila. I 
stated there that everyone at the university 
from President Gonzales and Dr. Francisco 
Benitez on down and around, both faculty 
and students, gave me the happy impression 
that I was welcome, that their best was never 
too good for me, and that I was doing neces¬ 
sary work. They are people of imagination; 
they were willing to have me accept speak¬ 
ing engagements beyond the limits of the 
university campus. 

I felt very much at home in the Philip¬ 
pines, and never more so than when I was 
In the university classroom. 

The university Is second to none in the 
Philippines. It is not large, there are fewer 
than 6,000 students, but its standards are 
Jealously guarded. The students that are 
there, a handful out of about 20,000,000 peo¬ 
ple, are invariably proud of their presence 
In the University of the Philippines. Those 
that were enrolled In my classes made me 
feel that they were happy to be there. 

These students were Interested in my lec¬ 
tures and discussions. They were attentive, 
invariably eager and responsive. I taught 
government and politics: we devoted part of 
our time to the current scene. The students 
had questions and they had opinions; they 
were articulate. More than 90 percent of 
them spoke English well and many speak it 
better than do many university students In 
the United States. I enjoyed nearly every 
hour with them. 

One day I asked my American government 
class what they thought of Americans. I 
asked the students not to sign their name. 
They liked the assignment, wrote freely, and 
In more than nine-tenths of the cases. In 
fact, in nearly every Instance, the student 
expressed both liking and admiration for the 
Americans. One said that he felt toward 
America as a son feels toward his mother. 
This simple figure expressed the thought of 
many students. 

The next term I repeated the experiment on 
the first day that the class met. Again I 
found almost every student enthuslstlcally In 
favor of the Americans. In order to give 
you some concrete idea of these student ex¬ 
pressions of opinion, I shall quote a repre¬ 
sentative one exactly as it was written by 
the student. 

“Whenever I come across the word ‘Ameri¬ 
can,* I come to think also of the word ‘democ¬ 
racy.’ For me, the word ’American* has a big 
sense of meaning. Just to hear this word, 
my body trembles with joy and excitement. 
Wherever this word can be heard, four free¬ 
doms always go with It. I have a high regard 
for this people of the world. 1 began to think 
of this people consciously as bearers of free¬ 
dom and democracy when after the end of the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan War, President McKinley 
Instructed the American Military Governor 
in the Philippines with such never dying 
words. Such words are as follows: We are 
not messengers of a conquering nation but. 
the bearer of the blessings of liberty. They 
are the people who was responsible for the 
growth of democracy in the world, especially 
in the Philippines; they are the greatest of 
all humans.” 

I must bring this communication to a 
close. My Justification for writing at even 
this length, if I can have any Justification, 
is the belief that I have written about some¬ 
thing that I never see in print. One of the 
great things about being a Fulbright profes¬ 
sor in the Orient is to find out that the Ori¬ 
ental is a human being of charm and dignity. 
The Filipinos seem like Americans living in a 
tropical land. They are living in an under¬ 
developed country, Just as'the United States 
was an underdeveloped country In the 
eighteenth century. Many of the people in 
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the Philippines, however, are the moet highly 
and beautifully developed human beings that 
exist anywhere on the earth's surface. 

Even though this Is true you may wonder 
about the other side of the picture, the pub* 
llcized side. Tou may ask, for example, about 
the Huks and peace and order; the problem 
of economic development; the education of 
the farmer and the modernlssation of agri¬ 
cultural processes, materials and equipment; 
or the need for more education—vocational, 
health, dietary, and grade school—In a coun¬ 
try where half the people cannot read or 
write; or you may Inquire about the unpro¬ 
tected position of labor; and Anally the gen¬ 
eral feeling of Insecurity. 

I agree that these subjects are important. 
The Bell report Is one approach to them. 
This valuable report has great possibilities 
for the improvement of life and conditions 
In the Philippines. I hope that these possi¬ 
bilities are reallr.ed. Tlie Filipinos are mak¬ 
ing a courageous fight to maintain self-gov¬ 
ernment In their beloved country. They have 
the most difficult problem: the problem of 
an agricultural country that has been oc¬ 
cupied by a cruel foe. bombed by both friend 
and foe. largely destroyed and Impoverished, 
and then a few months after peace with the 
Japanese was achieved, and because of an 
earlle. agreement with the United States, the 
Filipinos became politically independent. 
But, of course, they could not be so quickly 
Independent of the ruins all about them. 
Their late hero, President Manuel Quezon, 
said that it would be better to be governed 
like hell by the Filipinos than run like 
heaven by the Americans. Yet a number of 
Filipinos have told me that It was most un¬ 
fortunate for them to become Independent 
right at the time that all the problems of 
reconstruction confronted them. 

Sometimes at the end of a long discussion 
1 have got the impression that the problems 
of life and government are more than an 
Individual can bear. Just now Filipinos are 
faced with an uphill fight. The Fulbrlght 
professor that works with these people Is 
going to feel doubly rewarded because their 
appreciation Is as grert as their need—and 
their need Is great. 

‘T shall not try to tell that In a letter, but 
it Is a story—the Philippines’ story. The 
Philippine story has never been told. It has 
not even been hinted at In American news¬ 
papers. It Is so easy to write an editorial 
and a news story about a disaster, but how 
can one write good news so that It Is Inter- 
estinc? 

For Instance how can one celebrate and 
extoll the Filipinos for their great human 
qualities, for the richness of their person¬ 
alities? As gracious human beings they 
have a charm that Is not often found In this 
world. They love music, ceremonial, and 
they dance with rare grace, but they fight 
and die like heroes In jyar. They have an 
outflowing generosity that even now 
months after I have gone from the Philip¬ 
pines, causes me to ponder on how I can do 
something to repay them for their many 
kindnesses to me. 

I know that all life Is not sunshine; I have 
been In some unpleasant experiences, but 1 
have had some unpleasant experiences In 
the United States, too. The thing that" Im¬ 
presses me most Is that the impressions that 
live with me are happy ones. They are the 
ones that most need idling, too. Especially 
In the Citse of the Philippines for It Is far 
away. The printed word has done little In 
presenting a rounded picture of the land and 
the people. 

Mine Is not a rounded picture either, but 
there Is much In It that Is characteristic. I 
write of the thing that impressed me most— 
the rare fascination of a brave people earn¬ 
ing their daily bread through hard work, 
and never failing to look up and smile and 
offer the American more than half of what 


they have; and if they have nothing, they 
are likely to get something and give It away. 

I think that the Philippines will In the 
long future, as well as in the present and 
immediate future. Illustrate the Biblical 
saying that If you cast your bread on the 
waters it will return sevenfold unto you. 
I know after my 1 year In the Philippines 
1 would like to return and work with these 
people again. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. T. Saltix. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Opposition Not Quite Unani¬ 
mous.” by Lowell Mellett, published in 
the Washington Star of last Saturday. 
March 17. In the article Mr. Mellett 
comments upon the foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Opposition Not Quite Unanimous—Chair¬ 
man Gabrielson's One Definite Foreign 

Policy Turns Out To Be Many More Than 

One 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

What this country needs today, according 
to Republican Chairman Guy Oabrlelson, is 
a definite foreign policy and, he says, his 
party has got it. The chairman doesn't do 
his party Justice. It not only has one definite 
foreign policy; it has several. The idea seems 
to be that, If one definite foreign policy Is 
guod, several definite foreign policies are 
better. 

Former President Hoover says we should 
send no divisions to Europe. Former candi¬ 
dates Dewey and Stassen say we should send 
as many as General Elsenhower requires. 
Senator Saltonstauu goes along with that. 
Senators Taft, Kem, and Wherry say we 
should send no more than six divisions or 
20 percent of our total or 10 percent of the 
European total. 

Senator Taft says the lino against com¬ 
munism can be held without the six divi¬ 
sions. Mr. Hoover says It cannot be held 
even with the six divisions. 

Senator Duff says there should be no 
political Interference with the military judg¬ 
ment. Senator Taj-t says the sending of 
troops without congressional approval would 
put a dent in the Constitution. Governor 
Warren says Stalin would be happy to know 
we wouldn't send any without first debating 
the matter in Congress. 

Senator Taft finds General Elsenhower's 
first report hazy and indefinite. Senator 
Baltonstall finds It crystal clear. 

Bending four more divisions over would 
lead to a land war with Russia and the 
massacre of American boys, Mr. Hoover 
thinks. Falling to do so (with congressional 
approval) would be a blow to European 
morale, in Senator Taft’s opinion. 

Senator Taft says a 3,000,000-man Army 
Is big enough. Should have 100 divisions, 
says Governor Dewey, That’s 6,000,000 men, 
says Speaker Martin. 

Name calling has no place in foreign policy 
debate, says Senator Fixon. The crimson 
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clique In our Government engineered the 
Communist victory in China and signed the 
death warrants of every young man who dies 
In Kore , says Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Taft says President Truman is 
trying to force us Into a war with Russia. 
He also says Mr. Truman is guilty of abject 
appeasement of Russia. The self-selected 
successor to Senator Vanoenberg says on one 
day that he wishes we could puil out of 
Korea and on the next day that we should 
capture Pyongyang. 

Senator Wherry argues we should prepare 
to pulverize Russia from the air without 
fighting on the ground. Mr. Hoover likes 
the Idea of a western Gibraltar protected hv 
air and sea power. Utmost folly, says Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey, to depend solely on air and sea 
power. 

Senator Knowland says Western Europe 
and maybe even Great Britain would have 
gone Communist had It not been for our eco¬ 
nomic Rid. Senator Kem condemns the 
Mar.shall plan, and Senator Taft would abol¬ 
ish EGA. 

We can never subscribe to a backyard de¬ 
fense of our country and our homes, says 
Senator Saltonstall. We can defend the 
United States more effectively on Cape Cod 
than In Europe, says Senator Taft. Cape 
Cod Is right In Senator Saltonstall' s per¬ 
sonal backyard. 

So we find the loyal opposition performing 
Its proper function, furnishing sound, con¬ 
structive criticism of the administration In 
office and prepared, if called on. to give the 
country any one of a number of definite 
foreign policies. President Truman and the 
country, should be grateful. 

Mike Mataoka, Lojral Japaoese-American, 
Lobbies Without Votes, Money 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

RON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in 'ulie Appendix of the Record a very 
fine article about my friend, Mike Ma- 
saoka, who is lobbying in Washington 
for the loyal Japanese-Americans. In 
this day and age when almost every¬ 
one picks on lobbyists, it is refreshing to 
note one at least who is doing an ex¬ 
cellent job for his people, without money. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Mike Masaoka, Loyal Japanese-American, 
LoDBits Without Votes, Money 
(By Arthur Edson) 

Washington.—I t isn’t a headline-making 
cnngresBionol hearing. No mink coats. No 
deep freeze.?. No dancing girls. But to 
energetic, 35-year-old Mike Masaokn, the 
hearing on changes In our Immigration and 
naturalization laws is of topflight Impor¬ 
tance. He hasn’t missed a meeting of a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate and House Judici¬ 
ary Committees and ho doesn’t Intend to. 

I thought you might be interested in Mike 
because he doesn’t lit in the picture that 
usually Is painted of lobbyists. Like many 
another person working here to influence 
legislation, Mike has no money to throw 
around—and he doesn’t control enough votes 
to swing a single congressional election. 
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All Mike has Is his own seemingly bound¬ 
less energy, a cheerful friendliness, and, he 
quickly points out, “a cause that Is Just.’* 
That may be enough. 

Mike's cause may be better understood 
by looking first at Mike. 

The Masaoka family moved from Fresno 
to Utah. Mike went to school there, was 
graduated from the University of Utah. 
Everything was going along nicely until 
December 7, 1941. 

Japanese were put in detention camps. 
Japanese-Americans, though citizens, were 
suspected of treachery. Mike was jailed nine 
times. 

He decided the best way Japanese-Ameri¬ 
cans could prove their loy-lty would be to 
have a lighting force of their own. Tlie 
Pour Hundred and Forty-second Japanese 
American Regimental Combat Team was the 
result. 

The first volunteer, Mike Masaoka. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth volunteers: 
Mike’s brothers. 

The combat team had a terrific record. 
“We helped rescue the Texans,” he says 
proudly, “and I am now a honorary citizen 
of Texas." 

The Pour Hundred and Forty-second won 
medals by the bucketfull. 

The cost was high. Its casualties ran 
higher than 300 percent, counting replace¬ 
ments. 

The Masaokas won 30 medals. But one 
brother was killed, another suffered wounds 
that left him 100 percent disabled, another 
was 40 percent disabled. 

Mike came home to work for the Japanese- 
American Citizens League and its 10,000 
members. 

The league has two objectives that are 
under consideration at the present hearing. 
In the order of their Importance, these are: 

Full naturalization rights for Japanese. 
No Japanese ever has been allowed to be¬ 
come a citizen, although, of course, his 
children who are born here are citizens. 
There are around 76.000 Japanese aliens in 
the United States and Hawaii, 

"This means that my mother, who has 
been here since 1907 and who had five sons 
In the Army, can’t become a citizen," Mike 
says. "I don't think that’s fair." 

The league wants the old Oriental Exclu¬ 
sion Act repealed so that Japanese can immi¬ 
grate Even if this Is done, only 186 would be 
allowed to come In each year under the quota 
system. 

"It Isn’t many." Mike says. "But it’s the 
principle that counts. We think this law, 
which made the Japanese feel inferior, played 
a part In bringing on the last war.” 

Mike thinks he had one real break. He was 
named Masaru Masaoka, but the members 
of his Boy Scout troop couldn’t pronounce 
It. So they all put names in a hat, and he 
drew out the one that would be his. 

Mike has had the name legalized, and he 
feels he nailed the right to It down further 
when he was wounded during the war, 

"I’m part Irish now,” he says. "I needed 
a transfusion, and the blood was supplied by 
an Irishman.” 


Defense of Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 
Monday, March 19 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 


entitled ^'Diplomats and Legislators at 
Odds on Allied Lineup,’' written by Con¬ 
stantine Brown, and published in the 
Washington Sunday Star yesterday. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Diplomats and Legislators at Odds on Allied 
Lineup—State Department Would Limit 
Defenders to Pact Nations, Brushing Oft 
Outsiders 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The conflict between the State Depart¬ 
ment and Congress over how to defend 
Europe is likely to be Intensified in weeks to 
come. So long as the cold war continues 
across the Atlantic, diplomatic considera¬ 
tions will prevail over military realities. 

'This was brought out sharply during the 
•'great debate," when all military witnesses 
testified that they wanted badly. If politi¬ 
cal considerations can be overcome—to have 
the armies of Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey made a part of the common defense 
against communism. 

General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, put the idea picturesquely: 
“In a barroom brawl you want as many 
chairs at hand as possible." 

In spite of public and private advice to 
the State Department by Members of Con¬ 
gress to do something to Increase the de¬ 
fense potential of Europe, these pleas have 
brought no results. ’The Stale Department 
has given the most sympathetic considera¬ 
tion to this problem, but our loreign 
policymakers must take Into account the 
feeling and political conditions of our At¬ 
lantic Pact allies. 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 

The position of the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches of the Government caii be 
summed up as follows: 

The State Department Is Intent on keep¬ 
ing the North Atlantic Pact as It is at pres¬ 
ent. It wants Congress to appropriate bil¬ 
lions of dollars for strengthening that organ¬ 
ization and pays little attention to the na¬ 
tions which are not members of the ex¬ 
clusive club. And exclusive it is. Indeed. 

According to the charter of that organi¬ 
zation, the acceptance of new members must 
be voted unanimously. This means that 
each of the 12 members has a veto. If Ice¬ 
land, for Instance, with no military strength 
whatever, does not want Turkey with her 20 
divisions as a member o: the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, its negative vote annuls 
nil the affirmative votes of the other mem¬ 
ber nations. 

Confronted with the testimony of the out¬ 
standing military men of the United States, 
who will have to bear the brunt of the fight¬ 
ing II the cold war becomes a shooting war, 
the State Department hides behind this pro¬ 
vision for unanimity In NATO. 

It says to the Irate Senators that there is 
nothing it would like better than to have 
there Mediterranean iin on.s. with their large 
organized manpower, on our side. But wlmt 
can Americans do when Britain and France 
oppose so sternly the Inclusion of Spain and 
’Turkey in the defense setup? What more 
can the United States do than It has done 
In the last 3 months for the Inclusion of 
Germany? Prance has put up a road block 
against the effective alinement of Western 
Germany with NATO and It Is not customary 
for our diplomats to use a blackjack on our 
good allies. 

It will take time and Infinite patience, our 
Congressmen are told, to Iron out these diffl- 
ev’ties which are Inherent In the psycho¬ 
logical makeup of Europe, where neighbors 
have been fighting each other for so many 
centuries. It Is a miracle, which shows the 
persuasive skill of our diplomats, that we 
have been able to organize even the Western 
European powers Into a bloc. Prance and 
Italy, for Instance, have bee " antagonists 


for many years, but are honeymooning now 
under our benevolent eye. 

But the Senate and House, where more 
than $7,000,000,000 will have to be voted to 
organize “solidly” the defense of Western 
Europe, are not likely to be patient. This 
was shown strongly recently when the mildly 
amended Wherry resolution concerning the 
dispatch of American troops to Europe was 
approved over the violent protests of the 
State Department’s spokesman in the Sen¬ 
ate. Chairman Connally, of the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee. 

CONGRESS IMPATIENT 

The legislators’ patience Is growing thin 
They accept the thesis that America’s secu¬ 
rity will be adversely affected If Western 
Europe collapses under the blows of the 
Russian hordes, And for this reason they 
are willing to put no hurdles in the way of 
the administration, provided our forcign- 
pollcymakers follow a realistic course. 

In ’ eeping with what the representatives 
of the Nation have been told at open and 
executive sessions, they are convinced that 
partial defense ol Europe cannot be success¬ 
ful. They do not believe that Europe can 
avoid catastrophe if her defensea are concen¬ 
trated only in the west. 

Moreover, they do not see any indication 
that the members of the North Atlantic 
Pact, with the possible exception of Brit¬ 
ain, are doing anything positive to increase 
their defen.se potential. It is true that there 
ha.s been a spurt of energy since former 
President Hoover made his first speech last 
December and the foreign ambassadors re¬ 
ported that it had been well received by 
the American people. 

Our allies realized then that, unless they 
activated their military preparations In some 
tangible way, there was a grave risk of their 
being cut off from the vast sums the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer Is pouring into their countries. 
But when assurances came from Washing¬ 
ton that, in spite of Mr. Hoover and Ins 
henchmen in the Senate and House, the 
needed appropriations would be rammed 
through anyway, the enthusiasm to prepare 
cooled. 

Despite all the optimism of our foreign- 
policy architects In the State Department and 
other Government agencies about the re¬ 
markable changes In western Europe, there 
Is nothing so far to confirm the reports of 
such changes. Political conditions in Prance 
and other continental European countries 
tend to blow down any quick rearmament 
move, for the time l^elng at least. 

None of these western European govern¬ 
ments actually has tapped its manpower for 
military service. According to factual re¬ 
ports from Paris, the 15 divisions which for¬ 
mer Premier Plevin promised to have ready 
by 1953 will not be ready by then. 

loophole in treaty 

Nothing concrete is expected In French 
armed preparations, except possibly some 
slow-motlon rearmament, before the French 
electloiiB some time this summer. Short of 
actual aggression by the U. S. S. R., no French 
politician will dare put hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men into uniform until they have 
seen the results of the election. And when 
Prance moves slowly the smaller countries 
follow her lead. 

Under these conditions, and because there 
Is some danger that Moscow may decide to 
strike sooner than the western European 
political optimists expect. Congress wishes 
to marshal for the c efense of .’"•lurope—and 
thereby the defense of the United States— 
some nations which have an organized man¬ 
power of more than 1.000,000 men. but which 
do not have the equipment necessary to make 
them a truly efficient force. 

The legislators admit that the veto power 
of the members of NATO cannot be changed 
without scrapping the whole treaty. But 
there is nothing In that treaty to prevent 
the United States Iroin extending help to 
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other nonmember nations, there Is nothing 
in the Atlantic Pact to prevent this country 
from making mutual defense agreements 
with other nations. 

tn the past, when we stuck to the idea that 
this country should not enter into any en« 
tangling alliances In peacetime, such mutual- 
defense pacts were inadmissible. But we 
broke away from that American tradition 
when the Senate approved the Atlantic Pact, 
in whlQih we became full-fledged alllee of the 
11 Western European countries. 

There is no reason, our legislators say, why 
we should not help and be helped in turn by 
nations which do not belong to NATO, if such 
help is necessary to further the security of 
the free nations. We cannot force the British 
and French to accept the Spaniards as allies. 
But neither can our western European friends 
take offense if we wish to strengthen the 
walls against a Russian invasion. 

The case of Turkey Is remarkable. The 
Turks are receiving some assistance from us 
under the Truman doctrine. 

TUBK8 8SXX ALLIANCE 

According to every official and unofficial 
American who has visited Turkey, she has 
not squandered a nickel of the money given 
her. The Turks have today unquestionably 
the best army in Europe. They have made 
repeated requests that they be included in 
the North Atlantic Pact. This request, 
mildly supported by our Oovernment. was 
turned down by the other members. 

Recently the Turkish Government has sug¬ 
gested to Washington that a mutual-defense 
alliance be concluded. This proposal is re¬ 
ceiving the usual treatment: Sympathetic 
consideration. 

The situation of Turkey, however, is totally 
different from that of Spain. Turkey has 
had for more than a decade a mutual-assist¬ 
ance treaty with the French and British. 
They want a similar treaty with us. because 
they believe that in this manner the con¬ 
fidence of their people will be further bol¬ 
stered. 

Since the treaties with Britain and France 
are in force today, there is no reason why 
this country should not conclude a similar 
pact. Yet the State Department is reluctant 
to do mure than give Ankara’s plea sympa¬ 
thetic consideration. Our policy makers 
know that they need not exp^ any opposi¬ 
tion from the Senate, which would welcome 
such an agreement with pleasure. 

This attitude of the State Department is 
likely to bring a head-on clash with Congress 
in the near future. Our diplomats are 
wedded to the Idea that we must do nothing 
to irk our allies. Being perennial optimists 
they still believe that something might be 
done to soften the men In the Kremlin, if we 
avoid doing an 3 rthlng rash. They know that 
our defense plans in Western Europe, as 
they stand today, are less Irksome to Moscow 
than if this country entered into definite 
mutual-defense agreements with countries 
like Spain and Turkey. 

The Senators take a ’’Missouri approach” 
to diplomacy. They accept the fact that 
we are at war with the Communists in one 
part of the world and almost at war in an¬ 
other section. They believe that only a 
strong defense, not limited to the atomic 
bomb but Including all the nations which 
want to preserve their liberties, can be a 
deterrent to the power-hungry Muscovites. 
Hence, they say, what is the good of dilly¬ 
dallying with diplomatic formulas and ap¬ 
proaches which have failed completely in the 
last 6 years? Let’s arm. they say, since this 
is necessary, but also put our chips in other 
places where they will bring the best results. 

Whether our Western European Allies like 
it or not, we should provide other nations 
with the means to fight. A couple of billion 
dollars spent on the Mediterranean nations 
conceivably might save us many other bil¬ 
lions In cash and tens of thousands of lives 
in the future. 


Refomiiiiif RFC 

EXTENSION OF REMARE^S 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OV ICISBOUVI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask iman- 
Imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Reforming RPC,” from the 
March 12, 1951, edition of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune, of Tampa, Fla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

RxroBMiNO RFC 

Demands for reorganlalng or completely 
liquidating the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration naturally follow the Senate sub¬ 
committee’s probe of the operation of that 
far-reaching agency of the Federal Oovern- 
ment. The disclosures of the exercise of un¬ 
due Influence, of private profit, of political 
chicanery, brought out in the committee 
hearings, has provoked Nation-wide criti¬ 
cism. 

First definite move comes from Senator 
KEM. of Missouri, who introduced a Joint 
resolution for “termination of the powers 
and succession” of the RFC. He termed the 
agency “this Royal Fruit Cake,” and said that 
a fundamental principle of American consti¬ 
tutional government is that “control of the 
Federal purse strings should remain flnnly 
In the hands of the elected r^resentatlves of 
the people in Congress.” 

President Truman last year proposed to 
transfer the RPC to the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, but the Senate vetoed that plan. At 
the same time Congress allowed a second 
Presidential plan, to shift the Federal Mort¬ 
gage Association away from RPC to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, to go 
into effect. A new Presidential reorganiza¬ 
tion proposal, now awaiting action in Con¬ 
gress, would put the RPC under a single 
administrator. 

The lending authority of RPC was ex¬ 
tended to June SO, 1954, with two additional 
years for liquidation, hy a bill approved May 
25. 1048. Congress at that time placed a 
top limit of $1,500,000,000 on outstanding 
RFC loans and investments at any one time. 

Under earlier statutes the RFC would have 
expired Jtme 80, 1947. On that day. Pres¬ 
ident Truman signed a bill giving the agency 
a 1-year extension of life, but ordering the 
rapid liquidation of Its outstanding loans 
and security holdings and limiting new busi¬ 
ness to a total of two biUion. The legisla¬ 
tion provided also that no new loans could 
be made to foreign governments, to States, 
or on real estate. 

What was the origin of RIC? It was 
originally established by Congress in 1932 
to meet financial emergencies of that period. 

President Hoover was mainly responsible 
for the birth of the agency. He Intended it 
to function to shore up banks, railroads, other 
institutions which needed new capital to 
weather the economic collapse of 1929-33. 
Even advances to States for relief purposes 
were made as loans. In 193 A an article in 
the Washington Post said: “Through pouring 
funds into the economic organization at any 
legal available point, it has become a positive 
Inflationary force.” 

The RFC claims that during the course 
of its operations 90 percent of its loans have 
been to small business, loans of less than 
$100,000, and about 61 percent to companies 
wanting to borrow less than $25,000. Tet, in 
the Inst 6 months of 1950, of the total of 


$140A87.000 lent to business, only $40,011,- 
000 was in amounts of $100,000 or less. 

The record of RFC has been spotted with 
questionable loans and political manipula¬ 
tions. In reviewing recent transactions a 
few days ago we contended that Congress 
ought to abolish it. The more we hear of it 
the more convinced we become on that point. 


Unification of Eire 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF BtABSACHUSXrrS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19.1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following veiy fine and appropriate 
article which appeared in the Lynn Tele¬ 
gram-News, Friday, March 16, 1961, by 
Mr. William James Conlon, of Lynn. 
Mass.: 

Lynn Man Wbixes on Unification of EirR 

(With 8t. Patrick’s Day on Saturday. 
William James Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, 
wrote the following letter to the editor of 
the Telegram-News, which he deemed ap¬ 
propriate to the season. The letter tells of 
the struggle of Ireland for its unlflcatlnn. 
Three bills have been filed before the Con¬ 
gress of the United States by sponsors. Con¬ 
gressmen FOoahtt, of Rhode Island; Lane, 
of Massachusetts, and House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack, of Boston.) 

End of the World War. Prance repaid for 
her aid to the struggling oolonlM. Ameri¬ 
ca’s contributions to the Allied cause. What 
will be England’s response? Self-determi¬ 
nation by all nations, great and small. The 
only means by which permanent peace can 
be secured. Ireland’s claims to nationhood 
and to the gratitude of America. 

Now that the terrible struggle in Europe 
has drawn to a close, and America has tri¬ 
umphantly vindicated the Justice of the 
cause which impelled her to war on German 
autocracy, it is pertinent to recall the situ¬ 
ation at present existing in Ireland. Much 
has been said and properly said since the 
outbreak of the war, of the debt of gratitude 
which we owed to Prance because of the 
services rendered by that nation in the 
struggle for American liberty. America has 
well disproved the assertion that "republics 
are imgrateful’’; the .\merlcan people have 
not forgotten the favors that were done 
for them by the gallant Ftencb Nation; and 
in this, her hour of strength, America has 
well repaid the debt at the outset of the 
Revolution. America appealed to Ireland; 
and not in vain, for Ireland’s sons answered 
the call with the same cheerful readiness 
that they have responded to all similar ap¬ 
peals in the wars in which America has been 
engaged, and the words of Lord Chatham in 
the House of Commons in 1775, that “the 
Irish are with the Americans to a man,” are 
Just as applicable today. 

Irishmen and their descendants in every 
land under the sun rejoice that the light of 
liberty is to shine once again for the op¬ 
pressed nations of Europe, and especially 
that this happy result has been achieved 
through America’s participation in the war. 
But what of Ireland itself, one of the small 
nations of Europe? She contributed more 
fighting men to the American Revolution 
than even the gallant French, and America 
owes more to Ireland for the success of that 
revolution than to any other European coun¬ 
try, for in the day when it was unfashionable 
and dangerous to speak of American inde¬ 
pendence the Irish immigrants and thCir 
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sons were planting the seeds of liberty on 
this continent. Ireland has waged the long¬ 
est and most bitter struggle for human lib¬ 
erty and complete freedom and her people 
still cry out to their American friends. Will 
the call be heard in America as the call of 
the Americans was heard in Ireland 103 years 
ago? There is every leason to hope that it 
will; that the great-hearted American people 
will pay the debt their country owes to Ire¬ 
land for the part played by her sons In the 
achievement of their liberties and that the 
American doctrine of human freedom will be 
consistently applied to all, Including the 
Ireland of Sorrows, and how may that debt 
be paid? Our great President has solemnly 
declared that after this war (namely, World 
Wur I) “the small nationalities shall have 
the right to self-determination,’* and that 
this conference shall be settled at the peace 
conference and Ireland has every reason to 
expect that her Inalienable right to self- 
determination shall not be excluded from 
this peace conference. A well-known Ameri¬ 
can Jurist, a serious student of this question, 
thus expresses himself on the present rela¬ 
tions between England and Ireland, espe¬ 
cially as they apply to the forthcoming peace 
conference, and the timeliness of his views 
Justifies their citation here. 

Surely every American and every lover of 
liberty and humanity throughout the world 
Is anxious that this should be the last great 
war and that peace and good will among the 
various races of mankind shall permanently 
take the place of the rule of force and of the 
horrors of war. How can this end be at¬ 
tained until and unless all peoples and all 
nations are permitted to enjoy the right of 
self-determination and to select for them¬ 
selves the form of government under which 
they are to live. We entered World War I to 
put an end to autocracy and to bring Into 
existence the rule of democracy. That docs 
not merely mean the end of German autoc¬ 
racy, or British autocracy, or Russian autoc¬ 
racy, but of all autocracy. It does not mean 
to bring freedom to the Poles alone, but to 
bring freedom to all oppressed peoples and 
to all downtrodden nations. And what peo¬ 
ple deserve such consideration at our hands 
as do the Irish? 

What other land has sent us sons, who 
have been so numerous and so constant in 
our behalf, in every hour of our existence, 
and In every battle for our honor and our 
flag. Not alone were they in great numbers 
in our Revolutonary Armies. Not alone did 
they make certain the success of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and since then render decisive aid in 
every war In which we have engaged, but 
their services In times of peace in every 
walk of life. In the development of our great 
country have been well nigh priceless to us. 

And this not alone In the material things, 
the building of our railroads and bridges, 
and roads and cities, and the clearing of our 
fore.st8. but even more, in the development of 
our ideals and of the spiritual side of our 
nature—that side which made us enter this 
gigantic war in order to bring to others that 
liberty which we value above all other riches. 
Think of their contribution to our national 
character: their indomitable perserverance; 
their indestructible optimism, the charm 
and vivacity of their manner; even In dark 
hours of gloom and storm; their Inexhausti¬ 
ble humor and their brilliant wit; and above 
all, their belief in the invisible world around 
us in every great contest among men. We 
have shown the world that we are not un¬ 
grateful to Prance, that great country whoso 
service to us we have now many times repaid. 
Can we afford to let history record that It was 
only to the strong that we were grateful, and 
that In our hour of victory and triumph, 
when the whole world acclaimed our power 
and our strength we turned a deaf ear to the 
call of the people whose blood has helped 
us so greatly to make us what we are today. 


and refuse to pay Ireland the debt so long 
owed? 

Let It not be so. for in that direction, not 
alone, lies Ingratitude—(basest of vices) but 
danger for the future of all mankind. While 
Ireland In her present mutlliated and par¬ 
titioned condition, stands festering like a 
great cancer in the side of England, there 
can be no security or peace for England or 
for Europe. 

English statesmen have tried through the 
centuries, every method suggested by in¬ 
genuity or force or crait, to settle this ques¬ 
tion—except the method of leaving Ireland 
to the Irish; and the Premier of England 
was forced to confess recently that the people 
of Ireland are now as dissatisfied with Eng¬ 
land and her rule as they were in the days 
of Cromwell. “It is entirely within the 
bounds of propriety for America to remind 
England of the situation as It existed In the 
spring of 1017 with England with her back 
to the wall, according to the admissions of 
her own generals and statesmen found her¬ 
self beaten and practically at the end of her 
resources in which crucial moment Amer¬ 
ica entered the war and brought victory and 
triumph to the allied cause. The former 
enemies became the cobelligerents of the 
gre; ^ World War. The despised and derided 
colonies became through liberty and oppor¬ 
tunity to develop their resources, the saviors 
in the great hour of fate. 

Had Washington failed, who can say that 
America tod.ay would have been much more 
powerful than Canada or Australia, and un¬ 
der such conditions that would have been the 
fate of the Allies? 

Justice demands that Ireland should have 
the same right accorded to her as that which 
Is to be given to the other small nations of 
Europe. Experience, dearly bought by Eng¬ 
land, suggests the wisdom of turning an age¬ 
long enemy into a friendly neighbor. Grati¬ 
tude and consistency cull on America to help 
Ireland to liberty now that we have it In our 
power to do so. 

The history of mankind and the cry of 
humanity which calls out for permanent 
peace to end all wars, both urge that only 
by self-determination can tyranny and war 
be banished from the face of the earth. A 
thousand selfl.sh interests probably will cry 
out in England, now that her hour of peril 
has passed, to make no concessions to Amer¬ 
ica on this question. But that extraordinary 
genius which has watched over England’s 
destinies for the last three centuries and 
which has made her outlive trials and survive 
storms that seemed certain to engulf her may 
raise up among her sons, one who will remind 
her that it would be well to listen to that 
great country, but for which she would have 
gone to inevitable destruction, and to do now 
in her hour of triumph that act of Justice 
which she has so long deferred. 

And that act may result In building up 
another great and prosperous country near 
her shores, whose commerce would be with 
all mankind instead of with her alone, but 
the portion of state commerce which she 
would secure would be greater than the 
whole of that which she now monopolizes. 
It may result in bringing Into existence a 
government In Ireland which would mean the 
creation of a hundred ties that would make 
for friendliness and neighborly kindness and 
of contributions to mankind In the benefits 
of which England would necessarily share, 
that would outweigh many times any losses 
she would sustain. It may Indeed result In 
loosening her control of the seas, but It would 
remove the enmity and hostility of England’s 
governing classes that have gone wherever 
the Irish or their descendants are to be found 
on earth—and where Is it they are not to be 
found? And such an act will do more to 
remove the differences that have existed be¬ 
tween America and England than all the 
other things that she can do In that It will 
satisfy the vast body of Americans of the 


sincerity of England In talking of self-deter¬ 
mination of small nations. 

Possibly England may be told by her zeal¬ 
ous friends here that America has been won 
so completely from her old Ideas that to all 
Intents and purposes the separation of the 
two countries is a thing of the past. 

But let her make no such a mistake. Never 
underneath the surface was the spirit of 
American nationality so vibrant and so 
strong; never was there so much pride in 
W'hat our country has been able to do and Is 
determined to do for the cause of liberty and 
mankind. Never so certain the reaction 
which will come against any failure, un¬ 
selfishly to keep promises and professions, 
made in the hour of danger md distress. 
America has awakened for the first time to 
a realization of her wonderful strength. Not 
merely in resources, but in the moral lead¬ 
ership of the progressiveness of the world 
which will remain with her so long, and 
only so long as she Is faithful to the eternal 
truths in that immortal document—in the 
common language It is well to remember of 
America and England—the Declaration of 
Independence, which startled the tyrants of 
mankind and started the procession of peo¬ 
ples toward liberty which should not and 
will not end until all governments on earth 
derive their powers from the consent of those 
whom they govern. 

In that path lie safety and security for 
mankind, peace and good will among men 
and freedom from war with its attendant 
horrors, an end to the colo.s8al armaments 
and preparations for war which bring in their 
train the overtaxation which breeds anarchy 
and hatred of all authority. 

The United Nations and the rule of Justice 
of which Idealists all over the world are 
dreaming, and the permanent peace which 
will secure to England, as to all the rest of 
the world the exemption which she needs 
from another te.st of her strength In arms. 
May her statesmen have the courage to rise 
to the occasion and by their devotion to 
Justice and the fulfillment of thoir pledges, 
help our great President at this peace con¬ 
ference to heal this cancerous ulcer In the 
side of England because a Just peace will be 
a blessing to all mankind. 

Respectfully yours, 

William James Conlon. 

Lynn, Mass. 


Morano a Peace Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Bridgeport Post of March 17, 
1951: 

Morano a Peace Officer 

When any delegation goes to Washington 
In the future to try to put pressure on Con¬ 
gressman Morano, of our district, they’d 
better think twice, especially if that dele¬ 
gation should represent an outfit already 
branded by the House Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee and the State Department 
as subversive, or a Communist-front. 

A so-called peace crusade was put on In 
Washington and a group of these people 
who seem to have nothing else to do but 
waste their own time and annoy other peo¬ 
ple, called on Congressman Morano. The 
Dally Worker had previously announced 
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that the delegates were to proceed straight 
to appointments with their Congressmen. 

This gang had no appointment with Mr. 
Morano. He wouldn't make one beoaiise 
he said, they are not a legitimate group, 
and Mr. Morano does not hold conferences 
with groups which are—not legitimate. 

So when they stormed his office, he 
promptly ordered the demonstrators out. 
and when they refused to get out. he called 
the cops. Great. There is absolutely no 
sense in trying to reason with these people, 
or to give them the consideration that 
legitimate delegations deserve. Congress¬ 
man Mobano Is busy, too busy to be wast¬ 
ing the people's time on malcontents who 
are devoted to Moscow. 

The demonstrators belong to that same 
gang who circulated the alleged peace ap¬ 
peal which Insulted the good name of Stock¬ 
holm. They say they're not Communists, 
but we’ll take the word of the State De¬ 
partment and a committee of Congress in 
place of thelr's any day. 

The delegates got a brush-off everywhere 
they went In Washington. Tlie days when 
people of such minds could strut around the 
Nation's Capital as If they were getting ready 
to take It over are gone. Everyone under¬ 
stands the Moscow interpretation of the 
word "peace” and this crusade, like all their 
other attempts to cause trouble in this 
country, flopped. 

Mr. Morano may not be the biggest man 
in Washington, physically, but he proved to 
be big enough to handle a gang that was 
trying to disturb his peace and his work 
as a Member of Congress. Good fur him. 

Farm Boreaa Chief Pnacturet Belief 
Farmers Getting Rich on Food Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday. March 19,1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I Include an article from the Greensburg 
(Ind.) Daily News of March 14, 1951: 
Farm Bt’Esau Chxsf Punctures Beuef 

Farmers Getting Rich on Pood Prices 
(By Hassll £. Schenck) 

Food prices are sensitive during infla¬ 
tionary times. Just as are the prices of other 
Items that make up our standard of living. 
Food comes from the farm. So, when food 
prices increase and everyone must have food. 
It is naturM for consumers to assume that 
farmers are getting rich. It is understand¬ 
able why consumers do not know about 
farming and farm business and reach such 
misleading conclusions. 

B4r. and Mrs. Average Parmer got a ter¬ 
rific Jolt when they closed 1950 accounts 
and began figuring their Federal income-tax 
reports. Latest Government figures show 
that Indiana farmers had a total cash gross 
Income of 10 percent less in 1050 than in 
1949, but the prices farmers paid for the 
many, many farm expense items Jiunped 
during the year of 1050 an average of 19 
percentage points. 

Government computations show that the 
farmer's total income Is derived from only 
about 52 or 53 cents of the consumer’s food 
dollar. The other 47 to 48 cents go to pro¬ 
cessors, Jobbers, wholesalers, handlers, and 
retailers—persons operating between the 
farm and the grocery. 


KIT ZMCOMS 

Here is the way the farm business shaped 
up for Mr. and Mrs. Forrest M. Alexander, 
who rent farm land near Indianapolis. Alex¬ 
ander, while preparing his income-tax re¬ 
turn not long ago, noted with satisfaction 
that his gross income In 1950 was $19,381— 
or nearly $0,000 more than the $18,831 taken 
in during 1049. 

But Imagine Alexander's depressed feeling 
when he learned that his net income or 
profit, after deducting his 1960 farm ex¬ 
penses, amounted to only $3,860 last year, 
compared to $6,891.23 In 1949—or a 40-per¬ 
cent reduction In net income. 

This happened on a general livestock and 
dairy farm at the very time when the average 
city consumer was paying higher food prices 
and blaming the farmer for the rise. 

What about those farm expenses? Well, 
here Is how prices of things farmers buy 
for food production compared for February 
of 1951 with February of 1950. 

A ton of 3-12-12 fertilizer Is now 12 4 per¬ 
cent higher In price than a year ago; a 
bushel of alfalfa seed. 19 percent higher; a 
new tractor, 7 to 10 percent higher; motor 
oil for the tractor 12.8 percent higher; dairy 
feed. 23 percent higher; aluminum roofing 
for barns. 8 percent higher; livestock fenc¬ 
ing, 11 percent higher; and barbed wire. 13 
percent higher; and poultry feed, 18 p)€r- 
cent higher. 

Pew city people know that the net in¬ 
come of farmers has been steadily dropping 
since 1947 when it was eighteen billions. 
The gures are $16,500,000,000 In 1948, $14.- 
000.000.000 In 10^9, and $13,000,000,000 last 
year. 

Meanwhile, Government figures on corpo¬ 
rate profits, after taxes, for the Nation 
showed: $18,500,000,000 In 1047, $20,900,000,- 
000 in 1948, $17,000,000,000 In 1948. and $21.- 
900,000,000 1960. And remember that was 

after taxes, too. 

The national average hourly factory wage 
rates Increased from $1.24 In 1947 to $1.46 in 
1950, with the December 1960 average reach¬ 
ing $1.64 per hour. 

When you compare or contrast Income 
with the average of 1935 to 1939, we find: 
Agriculture getting two and one-half tiroes 
as much as last year. labor receiving three 
and one-half times as much, and corporate 
profits amounting to more than six times 
as much. 

Farmers have no control over the price of 
food. Farmers do not set the price on their 
farm products. But, If consumers think 
meat prices are unreasonable, they could 
correct the situation overnight simply by 
refusing to buy meat and turning. Instead, 
to cheaper and equally nutritious and palata¬ 
ble proteins which are In abundance, such as 
eggs. 

Consumers always have many alternatives 
when their favorite foods seem too high in 
price. That Is not so with farm supplies. 
There is no alternative to tractors, tires for 
form tools, fertilizer, and seeds and fencing. 
If these items appear too high in price, bis 
only alternative as a farmer is not to buy 
them—and thereby reduce food production. 


Forest Conserration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. TAULE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
am including the following testimony 


which I delivered before the Agricultural 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee, Friday, March 9, on the 
subject of forest conservation: 

Forest Conservation 

Mr. Chairman, It has been my pleasure 
and privilege to appear beforw this dis¬ 
tinguished committee a number of times In 
recent years In support of appropriations 
for forest conservation. That Is my purpose 
again today. 

state and rWVATE FOREST COOPERATION 

In the past two Congresses I have co¬ 
sponsored legislation that strengthened the 
cooperative Federal-Stale forestry programs. 
Iowa does not boast the extensive forested 
areas that some of the Southern and Western 
States enjoy, but we do have more than 
2,000,000 acres of productive tlmberland, 
largely owned by farmers and other small 
landholders. And we in Iowa have become 
Increasingly aware that proper management, 
selective tree planting, forestry education, 
and fire protection are essential In maintain¬ 
ing the productivity of our woodlands. 

We now have five farm foresters employed 
In my State. I have followed their progress 
closely, and I may report that they arc 
rendering a real service to the small wood¬ 
land owners. I urge the committee to give 
full consideration to the splendid work of the 
farm foresters. By Increasing the flow of 
forest products, they are making a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to tlie defense effort. 

Because of the national emergency, Mr. 
Chairman, the protection of our timber re¬ 
sources against destruction by fire is espe¬ 
cially Important. The Clarke-McNary Act, 
as amended, contains a $15,000,000 author¬ 
ization for the Federal-State cooperative fire 
program In the next fiscal year. In view of 
the steadily rising costs of flre-flghtlng 
equipment and materials, I believe the com¬ 
mittee should give serious consideration to 
appropriating the full amount of the exist¬ 
ing authorization. An adequately financed 
flre-rontrol program will benefit the Nation 
as a whole; and certainly the State forestry 
departmentj are cooperating wholeheartedly 
In the program. Last year, for example, the 
State of Iowa spent $12,000 as compared to a 
Federal contribution of $9,800 In protecting 
State-owned and private forest lands against 
fire. 

NATIONAL FORZST FIRE PROTZCTION 

Of course, fire control Is Just ns Important 
In our national forests as on State and pri¬ 
vate lands. Consequently, I strongly recom¬ 
mend an adequate appropriation to protect 
our national forests; and I want to direct 
the committee’s attention to the fact that 
forest-fire protection Is especially Important 
In time of war because of the very serious 
threat of sabotage. Every time we save an 
acre of public timber from destruction by 
fire we are saving a resource that not only 
contributes to the defense effort but is a 
source of Income to the Federal Treasury. 

NATIONAL FOaXST TIMBER USE 

In this connection, I should like to point 
out that the Federal Treasury is already 
benefiting to the extent of some $40,000,000 
annually by the sale of timber from our 
national forests. And bearing in mind the 
urgent need for a steady flow of forest prod¬ 
ucts in defense Industries, it Is my con¬ 
sidered Judgment that timber sales from our 
national forests should be maintained at 
the highest possible level consistent with 
good forest management. 

forest-development roads and TRAILS 

As a matter of fact, lumber experts have 
Informed me that the yearly income to the 
Federal Treasury from sales of public tim¬ 
ber could be increased by $20,000,000 if roads 
were constructed Into national-forest areas 
now inaccessible. The committee would do 
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well to explore the feasibility of providing 
funds for building such access roads. Money 
so appropriated would be an Investment in 
America’s future, and a profitable Invest¬ 
ment at that from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, on other occasions I have 
come before the committee In support of 
various forestry programs. This year, In 
particular, 1 urge special attention to the 
budget Items for farm forestry, lire control, 
and access roads. These are vital conserva¬ 
tion programs In my opinion, and the wise 
conservation of our natural resources was 
never of more urgent Importance to the wel¬ 
fare of the Nation. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appear¬ 
ing before your committee. 


Addrest of Got. James F. Byrnes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOU15E OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. DOUGHTON. M''. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following address of 
James P. Byrnes, Governor of South 
Carolina, to the North Carolina Citizens 
Association at Raleigh, N. C., on March 
14. 1951: 

The people of the two Carolinas have 
somewhat the same ancestry and history. 
Throughout their history they have shf)wn 
their devotion to the spirit of Independence. 
It was the love of liberty that Inspired them 
to fight at Kings Mountain and Port Sumter. 
It Is the love of liberty that today Inspires 
their sons to deeds of heroism In Korea. 

Their ancestors, the men and women who 
came to settle the province of Carolina, came 
not to establish a government. Their real 
motive ^ 8 to escape government. Many of 
them had suffered from the exercise of con¬ 
centrated power. In that day power was 
concentrated in a king. Power centered In 
a bureaucracy can be equally as despotic as 
power centered In a king. 

As those early settlers Increased In num¬ 
ber, they realized some government was 
necessary and with great caution they dis¬ 
tilled the experiences of mankind and 
adopted the Constitution with Its Bill of 
Bights. 

North Carolina did not ratify the Consti¬ 
tution until It Included that Bill of Rights. 
They wanted to make certain that the liberty 
they sought In this New World should not 
be surrenflcred to any government. 

Those early settlers did not teach their 
children to seek security; they taught them 
to look for opportunity. 

They believed that liberty must be exer¬ 
cised by all Individuals; that men cannot 
safely transfer their liberties to a few Indi¬ 
viduals to be held In trust for them. 

They were right. In this world of ours men 
must assume responsibility for their own 
welfare or they will have only such degree 
of welfare as may be bestowed upon them by 
those temporarily In pov/er. 

Some people may be Impatient with these 
views. They may regard them as old- 
fashioned. They may argue that conditions 
have changed. That Is true, but human 
behavior has not changed in Its funda¬ 
mentals. 

The failure of a man to stand on his own 
feet, to assume the responsibilities of a man, 
and to discharge the duties of a man, will 
weaken him now Just as It did In the 


scorned horse and buggy days and In the 
early days of the Republic. 

If the age of our Constitution Is to be held 
against the soundness of Its fundamental 
principles, then what about the age of our 
religion? If time invalidates truth in one 
field, will It not do so In other fields? 

Carolinians—North and South—^have be¬ 
lieved In the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion and have believed, too. in the funda¬ 
mentals of the Constitution of the United 
States. Of course, there are people In other 
sections who scornfully refer to the South 
as the backward South and the Bible Belt. 
As long as they couple the two. I do not seri¬ 
ously object, for I do not believe, after all, 
that a people who read the Bible and humbly 
try to follow in the footsteps of the Master 
are such a backward people. 

It was only a few years ago that a Com¬ 
mission reported to the President of the 
United States that the South was economic 
problem No. 1. Some of the writers and 
politicians who then bemoaned our economic 
and politic plight, today are seeking legisla¬ 
tion in their States to prevent the removal 
of Industries to the Carolinas and other 
Southern States. 

We have reason to be proud of our progress 
in the Carolinas. Less than a century ago, 
because we believed in the preservation of 
the rights and powers of the States under 
the Constitution, we were at war with other 
States of the Union. We suffered disastrous 
del eat. 

At the end of 4 years the soldiers of the 
Confederacy returned to their homes having 
lost all save honor and spirit. They had no 
equipment to operate factories or to culti¬ 
vate farms. They had no labor. The slaves 
who had previously worked our farms had 
been freed. 

Unlike the Germans, Italians and Japan¬ 
ese, the defeated South received no Marshall 
aid. The United States Government, how¬ 
ever, did send an occupation army, guard¬ 
ing the right of the carpetbagger and the 
freed slave to administer government. Our 
cry of cruelty and corruption was regarded 
by some In the North as the cry of poor losers, 
and by the other, as a fate we deserved. 

But, as in all history, out of adversity 
there came strength. By our own efforts, 
we made progress even In the reconstruction 
period. And, to the glory of Southern wom¬ 
en, be It said, we preserved the racial In¬ 
tegrity of the white race. 

The history of the Carolinas since the 
period of reconstruction Is the story "Prom 
Rags to Riches." It is a Cinderella story. It 
Is a true story. 

Years ago North Carolina achieved a bal¬ 
anced economy. You are still progressing 
In Industry and In agriculture. In the last 
10 years the number of your manufacturing 
establishments increased approximately 70 
percent. It Is amazing to learn that last 
year your farmers received In cash for their 
crops the sum of $750,000,000. 

Now what of the future? No business man 
can answer that question because the an¬ 
swer r. dependent upon what Government 
will do. What the Government will do 
necessarily is dependent In great degree upon 
what the Soviet Government will do. But 
It does not depend entirely upon that. 

In time of war or of great business de¬ 
pression, it is necessary that unusual powers 
be granted to the Federal Government, 
When there Is an end to war or depression, 
If we are to have the form of government 
under which we have lived and prospered 
for a century and a half, those powers must 
be returned to the States and the people. 

Experience has proved that Is difficult 
to accomplish. Human beings love power. 
Seldom will they voluntarily relinquish it. 
A man can get drunk on alcohol and recover 
without suffering more than remorse and a 
headache but the man who gets drunk on 
power never recovers. 


Now because of war in the Pacific and the 
threat of war, we are conferring extraordi¬ 
nary powers upon the National Government. 
We must do so. But every such grant should 
have a specified date for Its termination. 
If at that time the necessity exists for Its 
continuance, the Representatives of the 
people In the Congress can be relied upon 
to extend such powers. 

If, however, there Is no specified date of 
termination, I care not what political party 
is In power, legislation, returning such 
powers to the States Is apt to be vetoed 
and would require a two-thirds vote for 
enactment. 

I heartily favor the administration’s pro¬ 
gram to Increase our military power In the 
air and on land and sea. 

In October 1946, at the very first meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, I learned 
to my great disappointment, that the Soviets 
seemed more interested In expansion of their 
territory and power than in peace on earth. 

When I moved to adjourn that meeting In 
London without accomplishing anything, I 
stated that no agreement was better than 
a bad agreement, I realized how my state¬ 
ment would disillusion the peace-loving 
people of the United States. I realized, too, 
that demobilization by the point system had 
already taken from our Army the men of 
experience so essential to a mechanized army. 

From that day to this, I have urged an 
Increase In our appropriations for military 
purposes and a decrease in our nonmilitary 
expenditures. However, others equally pa¬ 
triotic, but grossly mistaken, believed In 
spen ling more money for nonmilitary pur¬ 
poses and little money for the defense of 
the Nation. It took Korea to waken us to 
a true realization of our defenseless position. 

As we read the casualty lists, we know 
we are not engaged In a police action In 
Korea. We are engaged In a war. We know, 
too, that we are threatened with war In 
Europe. We must not refuse to confer with 
the Soviet Republic with a view to avoiding 
a world war, but as we confer, we must al¬ 
ways remember that peace depends not upon 
what Is written In an agreement but upon 
what Is in the minds and hearts of men. 
The Soviets will live up to an agreement 
only so long ns it Is to their advantage to 
do so. And It will be to their advantage 
only so long as the United States Is strong 
militarily and economically. 

From my experience with the Soviet rep¬ 
resentatives at many internatlonl confer¬ 
ences, I know they respect only force. 
Therefore, we must be strong In the air and 
on land and sea. Our rearmament will not 
provoke a war but our failure to rearm 
might well do so. 

It Is my conviction that the only rca.son 
the Soviets have not started a war In Europe 
Is because of our supply of atomic weapons. 

On one of my trips to Russia I saw the 
damage done by German artillery and air 
power to Russian cities. I saw the effect 
that destruction had upon the minds of 
Soviet leaders. They realize the much 
greater destruction that would bo wrought 
by our atomic weapons. They realize, too, 
that If we have In Western Europe an army 
Bufflclently strong to hold their foot soldiers 
In check for a time, we will have available 
the air bases from which to fly planes that 
would destroy, not only their supply bases, 
but their production facilities. 

Of course, the Soviets might likewise de¬ 
stroy some of our communities where are 
located plants producing weapons of war. 
Fortunately, however, our production is be¬ 
ing decentralized. And with the protection 
afforded us by our air power and our Navy, 
It will be a long time before the Soviets, 
with the air bases they presently have, could 
do any great damage to American produc¬ 
tion. 

It is the productive power of the United 
States upon which the free nations of the 
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world rsly tar dtf enae of their Uberttes. It 
l8 our productive power, am well aa our atomic 
power, that will cauae the Kremlin to heal* 
tate to atart a war In Europe. That Is why 
we must remain eoonomicaUy strong. 

We muat not allow mlagulded or aelflsh 
people In our midst to do what Stalin can¬ 
not do-~deatroy our productive power. And 
the people of America muat support those 
ofSctals who are willing to tell the represent¬ 
atives of business and of labor that they 
cannot use this war situation to promote 
their selllsh iateresta. 

The Oongreas has freely granted the ap¬ 
propriations reootnmended In the President's 
budg-'t for military purposes. I hope that 
with eqiuil enthualaam they will reduce the 
amount requested for nonmllltary programs. 

In his budget measago the President rec- 
ommended the enactment of legislation em¬ 
barking upon new activities such as social¬ 
ized medicine, the Brannan plan. Federal aid 
for education, and the clvil-rlghte program, 
including the FEPC. 1 hope the Congress 
will just forget these recommendaoions. 

These proposals will divide the people of 
the country at a time when unity is eaaen- 
tlal. Some of them would Involve the ex¬ 
penditure of hundreds ot mlllionB of dol¬ 
lars. Others threaten local self-government 
and threaten also the liberUas o: the Indi¬ 
vidual. 

The people of America are willing to 
cacrihce even life itseir to defend oin* liber¬ 
ties against communistic governments. But 
while making such sacrillces they do not 
want to have Uieh* government start on the 
rood toward socialism. 

I hope, too. that the Congress will forget 
the admirilst atlun’s point 4 , the objec¬ 
tive of which Is to elevate the standard of 
living of all the peoples of the world. It 
is appealing to think of helping all mankind. 
Our people will always respond to an appeal 
for help to any pepole in nn emergency. But 
common sense tells us there Is a limit to 
what we cun do. 

The liixpayers of this Nation cannot ade¬ 
quately provide foi* the defense of this coun¬ 
try, furnish military equipment to all gov¬ 
ernments that will resist the aggression of 
the Soviets; discharge our obligations to our 
veterans, the pour and the aged, and at the 
same time elevate the standard of living of 
the peoples of all the rest of the world. 

Tlie ireedom-loving people of the world 
must remember that we light and sacrihee 
to preserve their freedom os well as ours. 
They must remember, and we must remem¬ 
ber, that if we fall oi' stumble there is no 
other government to which we can turn for 
financial help. There Is no Marsha^' aid for 
us. 

We will be like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
'‘Alone. iUoae, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide seal 
And never a saint took pity 
On my soul in agony.” 

Our people must remember, too. that gov¬ 
ernment has no money except that which 
comes from the pockets of the people or Is 
borrowed, if borrowed it must be repaid 
either by our taxpayers or by their children, 
who then would be made to suffer for the 
folly of their fathers. 

There la a vast difference between local 
govemmenta borrowing to invest in achools 
or other Improvements of permanent char¬ 
acter and the national Government borrow¬ 
ing to Improve the standards of living of the 
people of the world. 

The United states Government now owes 
approximately $a60AXK),000,000. During the 
fiscal year b^innlng XMXt July first. If we 
do not have full scale war. our debt will in¬ 
crease an additional $13,000,000,000, unless 
additional taxes are levied. If we have lull 
scale war, of course, the increase will he 
greater. 

The market price of our bonds has been 
preserved by the Federal Heserve Board 
through its control cf the issuanoe of cur¬ 


rency. That is Inflationary. It presents a 
terrible fwoblem because if the price of our 
bonds ever should begin to drop, the holders 
will start to sell and accelerate depreciation. 

Facing this situation, the people who urge 
that we embark upon new activities costing 
billions of dollars should be willing to with¬ 
hold their demands until we have first made 
secure their liberties. 

Because of the Korean War and the de¬ 
fense program. It Is essential that the Gov¬ 
ernment enforce wartime controls. Last 
July when it became apparent that we were 
engaged in a war in Korea, a celling should 
have, been placed on prices and wages. It 
was not done. Now it is a difficult task. 

It was not done at the beginning of World 
War U. When I became Director of Eco¬ 
nomic Stabliieatlon. 11 months after we en¬ 
tered the war. Z had the same dlfflcolt task 
that today confronts Mr. Wilson axKi Mr. 
Johnston. Businessmen and farmers de¬ 
manded Increased prices. Labor demanded 
increased wages. Each group claimed their 
demands were necessary because of the In¬ 
creases received by the others. At ray re¬ 
quest, President Roosevelt signed the order 
known as the hold-the-llne order. 

Of course, every group complained. They 
howled—they threatened. All of the lead¬ 
ers came to see me. I had more acquaint¬ 
ances and fewer friends than I ever had In 
my life. But then, as now. If we were to 
halt Inflation, there was but one oemrse. 
That was to hold the line. 

Today the Government must say wbat It 
means and mean what It says. Exceptions 
cannot be made. Of course, there will be 
inequities. Inequities are a part of war. 
One boy is called to fight and die in Korea 
while another boy may live at home and 
make money. In time of war. If the Na¬ 
tion i.s to endure, there must be a spirit of 
sacrifice Instead of a spirit of selfishness. 

The people who are called upon to make 
sacrlflocs are not made happy by the dis¬ 
closure of disloyalty of an employee of the 
Atomic Energy Oommlssion and by the 
shocking di 6 cl 08 urc.s before the Senate com¬ 
mittee Investigating the Reconstruction 
P'inanoe Oorporation. Worse than the loss 
of money Is the loss of confidence In the 
honesty of men who have occupied respon¬ 
sible positions in Government. 

There Is no excuse for the existence of the 
organization. Why should your Government 
lend public funds to manufacture automo¬ 
biles and fabricated houses to build tourist 
hotels in Florida? 

A man can borrow money from the banks 
and private investors provided he has char¬ 
acter and collateral. If he does not possess 
them, be should not be loaned your money. 

In March 1345 I expressed this view to 
President Roosevelt. In his administra¬ 
tion the RFC had been wisely administered 
by Jesse Jones. But President Roosevelt re- 
alined the danger. He said It had served Its 
purpose and when peace was restored It 
should be liquidated. He did not live to 
liquidate it. 

Because of the war sltuat'^on. It may be 
necessary to make loans to a few manufac¬ 
turers producing weapons of war. But these 
can be made by Charles E. Wilson, defense 
mobilizer, who has the confidence of the 
people. Tbe Congress should promptly en¬ 
act legislation to liquidate the Beoonstruc- 
tiem Finance Corporation. 

I want to moke clear that while I disagree 
with the administration about some domes¬ 
tic policies, I am not crttlchsing Its foreign 
policies. I heartily favor the defense pro¬ 
grams. I heartUy favor tbe administration’s 
policy of sending troops to Europe. 1 think 
we should accept the Judgment of General 
Eieenhower as to the number of troope ve 
should oontrlbute to the army at freedom. 
1 am willing also to accept his Judgment 
that tbe governments of Western Europe are 
showing a wiUlngness to fight for their free¬ 
dom. 


I would .nake even further overtures to 
Yugoslavia and to Spain. They have armies 
on the field, not merely on paper. 1 would 
also accept in that army ol freedom troope 
from Western Germany. If fitalin should 
determine to make war on Western Europe, 
that great industrial people could not re¬ 
main neutral even if they wished to do ro. 
Western Germany will be with us or with 
the Soviets. I want them with us. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities we 
promptly returned the German prisoners at 
war. Later Prance and Britain returned 
theirs. The Soviets failed to return ap¬ 
proximately a million German prisoners of 
war to their homes. Those German soldiers 
are working as slaves in Russia or have 
died while working as slaves. They consti¬ 
tute a million reasons why the Germans 
would prefer to serve In Elsenhower’s army 
of freedom. 

We must say to our friends in Western 
Europe that if American boys are going to 
risk their lives In defense of Western Eu¬ 
rope, we want them to have tbe help of 
every soldier who is willing to fight against 
the Godless Communists of Russia. 

1 do not believe that a world war is In¬ 
evitable. On the contrary, if we remain 
strong, militarily and economically. I be¬ 
lieve there will be no war, certainly not for 
a long time to come. 

We must remain strong, not only mill- 
tarUy and economically, but spiritually. ‘Tn 
God we trust" must be engraved in our 
hearts as well as nn our coins. We must 
pray that the war in Korea shall come to 
an end. We must pray that we shiill never 
have another world war. But. if notwith¬ 
standing our prayei's and our efforts, that 
misfortune sliould come to the world, the 
people of the Carollnas will be found sacri¬ 
ficing. fighting and dying for America, the 
land we love. 


Rfinrardf of Good GoveroBient 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MSTSACHUBKTTS 

IN THE HOUl^ OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 20, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there wa5> 
brought to my attention the foUowizig 
folder; it clearly brings out the close at¬ 
tention paid by our local officials to the 
needs of the American public. Aider- 
man Thomas J. Corcoran was elected in 
1947 receiving a vote of 2 to 1 over his 
opponent. Here In 1951 after attention 
to the duties of his office he has been re¬ 
turned with the same plurality. 

Mr. Corcoran represents the finest 
type of public servant. It is by attract¬ 
ing men of this caliber to public office 
that the great strides are made in urban 
development and administration. His 
record is a standard of performance 
which is recognized by his community. 
His uevotion to duty is indicative also of 
good work being done by so many of our 
local officials. Public notice should be 
taken in order to encourage them as well 
as the public. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Civic CoimciL or the Eighteenth Ward 

Shortly aft«r being elected in 1948, X or¬ 
ganized what is known as the Civic Council 
of the Eighteenth Ward, a representaUve 
group of practically all the improvement 
associations throughout the eighteenth 
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ward. We meet at Intervals once a month 
and take up matters most pertinent to the 
Interest of our community. This organiza¬ 
tion has been most cooperative and has been 
of fine assistance to me. 

The members of the civic council are as 
follows: Highland Improvement Association, 
Englefleld Improvement Association, Ashburn 
Civic Association, Auburn Park Improvement 
Association, Eighty-third and Campbell Im¬ 
provement Association, Foster Park Council, 
North Beverly Improvement Association, 
Park View Civic Association, West Hamilton 
Park Improvement Association, Wrlghtwood 
Improvement Association; also, Highland 
Businessmen’s Association, Gresham Busi¬ 
nessmen’s Association, Auburn Park Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Listed below are a number of services and 
Improvements that have taken place during 
my term of ofiBce: 

TRANSPORTATION 

Bus service extension on Eighty-seventh 
Street, from Western to Hamlin Avenues, to 
take care of the fast-developing residential 
district in that area. 

SEVENTY-NINTH STREET 
After several conferences with members 
of the Chicago Transit Authority and their 
staff, I have been promised that by July 
1, 1951, the one-man streetcars on Seventy- 
ninth Street will be replaced by propane 
motorbusses. The one-man cars have been 
a hazard and have slowed up and delayed 
transportation on this busy thoroughfare. 
It Is the tendency of the riders to stay close 
to the front entrance on the one-man street¬ 
cars, which is also the exit, ’This will be 
eliminated, as the new motorbusses have 
an entrance in front and an exit either at 
the center or the rear of the bus. 

STREET LIGHTS 

Removal of 66 gas and gasoline lamps, or 
lights, and have been Installed 486 new street 
lights. This is In the area west of Western 
Avenue where single-family dwellings are 
rapidly being constructed by numerous pri¬ 
vate contractors. 

TRAFTTC-CONTROL UGHTS 

To eliminate traffic hazards we have in¬ 
stalled traffic-control lights at eight danger¬ 
ous Intersections, viz: Slxty-.slxth and Hal- 
sted. Seventy-eighth and Halsted, Sixty- 
fourth and Morgan, Eighty-seventh and 
Racine. Seventy-sixth and Looinhs, Seventy- 
sixth and Damen, and Seventy-ninth and 
Damen. 

Approval also has been made to Install 
traffic-control lights at Eighty-first Street 
and South Halsted Street. 

SEWERS 

’The completion of the Wood Street sewer 
eliminated the flooding condition in a large 
area west of Ashland Avenue. 

The present main sewers In the entire 
area .south of Sixty-third Street and east of 
Ashland Avenue will be tied into the sani¬ 
tary sewer now completed In Sangamon 
Street and Seventy-second Street, and nu¬ 
merous laterals are to be constructed which 
will also empty Into this sanitary sewer. 

I have been Informed by the city sewer 
department this work la to begin early this 
year and to be completed within a reason¬ 
able time. 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET 

The construction of a median strip and 
new lighting system on Eighty-seventh Street 
from Vincennes Avenue to Damen Avenue is 
now nearing completion. 

POSTER PARK FIELD HOUSE 

Through constant contact with the Chi¬ 
cago Park District construction was started 
some 6 months back on a field house for 
Foster Park, which, when completed, will 
service some 40,000 residents of the area, 
and will cost $527,246. Work Is approxi¬ 
mately 60 percent completed. 


A small field house and shelter has also 
been erected In O’Hallaren Park at Eighty- 
third Street and South Wood Street. 

SAFETY GATES 

There have been Installed within the 
past few months safety gates at the grade 
crossings of both the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and the Wabash Railroad west of Central 
Park Avenue and east of the Southwest High¬ 
way on Eighty-third Place. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

In the newly developed area west of West¬ 
ern Avenue I have been successful in hav¬ 
ing erected two new-type portable school 
buildings at Eightieth and South Talman 
Avenue, which services children from sixth 
grade down, who prior to that time had to 
travel a great distance and cross two main 
arterial streets to attend Clara Barton School 
at Seventy-seventh Street and South Wol¬ 
cott Avenue. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 

Over a period of the past 2 years I have 
successfully opposed several tentative public- 
housing projects which were to be located 
In the eighteenth ward. In my opinion, 
public housing Is an added burden on the 
taxpayers, because this type of building does 
not pay real-e.state taxes, but the occupants 
receive all the services rendered by the city 
government. 

I will continue to oppose this type of tax- 
free housing, not only in the eighteenth ward, 
but In the entire city. 

REFUSE AND OARDAGE DI.SPOSAL 

Refuse and garbage disposal as well as 
street maintenance has received very close 
attention from our ward superintendent, 
and he has assured me of his continued co¬ 
operation along these lines. 

Thomas J. Corcoran. 


Traos-Uthmian Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 19, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the February issue of 
Marine Progress an article on the Trans- 
Isthmian Canal appeared which was 
called to my attention by a former col¬ 
league. the Honorable Willis W. Bradley, 
of California. The subject is one which 
it is appropriate to keep alive particu¬ 
larly when we have in mind that the 
carrier recently proposed to be built by 
the Navy would not be able to traverse 
the Panama Canal and that larger ships 
of every category seem to be in prospect 
in the immediate future. 

The article to which I refer reads as 
follows: 

The reorganization of the Panama Canal 
Zone Government, providing for the separa¬ 
tion of certain functions and also the estab¬ 
lishment of a new base for computing tolls, 
has served to drop from the current shipping 
picture the still present problem of adequacy 
of the waterway in the light of future de¬ 
fense and economic developments. 

It has been estimated that at a time no 
more distant than 20 years, the present 
Panama Canal will not be adequate, in its 
present form, to accommodate the shipping 
that Is expected to use It. There need only 
be a brief survey of the ships that have been 
built since the end of the war to realize 


that the trend, In both tankers and dry- 
cargo ships Is toward larger and deeper 
vessels, as well as ships with considerably 
more power and speed than has heretofore 
graced our merchant marine. 

’The new supertankers will draw up to 
34 feet of water and the new 20-knot cargo 
ships, on which bids have Just been taken, 
will also be deep draft vessels. These ships 
while providing transportation for larger 
amounts of cargo at higher speeds also offer 
their own navigational problems, particularly 
in narrow channels. Those that will transit 
the Panama Canal will have In addition, 
other hazards Inherent In the present canal 
structure that will make the transiting of 
these large, powerful vessels a task where the 
closest attention to navigation must be paid. 
There is. of course, the dangers that the 
navigator finds in the relatively narrow 
channel of the Galllard Cut, aggravated by 
the prevalence of lock surges from the Pedro 
Miguel Locks that sweep back through the 
Canal until they are dissipated In Gatun 
Lake. There will also be the hazards of 
holding these vessels in anchorage or moor¬ 
ing areas In case of fog and with their greater 
length the number of ships so moored or 
berthed will be less than at present, all 
leading to delay, if not confusion. 

CONGRESSIONAL STUDIES 

During the ses.slon of the Eighty-flr.st 
Congress a House Merchant Marine and Fish¬ 
eries Committee subgroup wa.s charged with 
looking into the adequacy of the present 
canal, tc> determine the feasibility of chang¬ 
ing its level and Its axis to increase its 
capacity or whether It would he better to 
construct a canal at some other Isthmian 
location. 

This subcommittee spent some time in the 
Canal Zone meeting with Canal officials and 
making a study of the actual operation of 
the vaterway. The subcommittee, after its 
C.^nal Zone work was completed and the data 
evaluated, reported to the chairman of the 
whole committee who said: 

“An evaluation of the Information reported 
by the subcommittee makes it apparent that 
authorities familiar with the Panama Canal 
are of the opinion that the existing operation 
will be unable to accommodate commercial 
traffic by 1970. At this point It should be 
borne in mind that the above estimate is for 
normal peaeetime flow. Some of our biggest 
naval and commercial vessels cannot now 
tran.slt the Canal. The Canal at this time 
would be most difficult to del end against a 
concerted attack ol enemy aircraft using the 
conventional type bombs. A dislocation of 
the lock system could render the Canal un¬ 
usable for 2 years.’’ 

The committee chairman did not consider 
the defense of the Canal because this was not 
his responsibility, but his subcommittee did 
consider the adequacy of the waterway from 
a commercial viewpoint, and from Its .studie.s 
Chairman Edward J. Hart made these re¬ 
marks In his report, “It Is granted that any 
Canal facility must perform the requirements 
of peacetime commerce in order to meet its 
respoiLslblllty as an important adjunct to our 
national defense. Because of this fact, It is 
the sense of the committee that the Con¬ 
gress, with the assistance of appropriate 
agencies of the Government, should give 
thorough consideration to our national need 
for a transisthmian canal and should take 
such steps as are prerequisite to that en,'^. 
The committee further believes that the Con¬ 
gress should appropriate a sufficient sum 
which would provide for the appointment of 
some of the best engineering minds of our 
country to a committee for the purpose of 
studying this situation.’’ 

The question under consideration requires 
the minds of highly trained specialists In the 
engineering field If the proper answer la to 
be given. The committee can only approach 
the problem with the minds of laymen, and 
we feel that our duty to the Nation and to 
posterity necessitates the recommendation 
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that the study be undertaken by those with 
greater knowledge, skill, and training than 
the committee possesses. The committee fur¬ 
ther desires to Impress upon the Congress 
the extreme value of the Canal to the defense 
of our country and to remind the Congress 
at the same time that If steps are to be taken 
to either build a companion waterway In the 
Canal Zone or to construct a new waterway 
In some other spot that It will be a long, tor¬ 
tuous process. We believe this to be one of 
the most Important questions confronting 
the American people, and hope that speedy 
action will be taken to formulate a definite 
program. 

With a full appreciation for the effort In 
formulating a program necessary for such 
achievement, and the knowledge that legis¬ 
lation authorizing any further study or con¬ 
struction must be followed by a mlxiimum 3 
years’ work to build new locks at the present 
site, and a maximum of 10 years to build a 
sea-level route. It Is strongly urged that ac¬ 
tion be taken on this question without delay. 

THE POSSIBLE ROUTES 

Aside from the Panama route there are 
two major locations where a canal could be 
dug. One la across Nicaragua, utilizing 
Lake Nicaragua for a considerable portion of 
the distance, and the other Is at Tehuan¬ 
tepec, Mexico, where a break in the range 
of mountains provides a site for a canal. 

The House subcommittee reported that 
after concluding its studies at the Tehuan¬ 
tepec site and Its discussions with Mexican 
officials it was of the opinion that It would 
be difficult at this time to get permission to 
construct the waterway at that location. 

The situation In Nicaragua is far dif¬ 
ferent, however. The subcommittee was 
assured that there Is great willingness on 
the part of the President of Nicaragua to 
grant the United States whatever is neces¬ 
sary to make the canal possible. The com¬ 
mittee members made an extensive explo¬ 
ration of the proposed route by foot, motor, 
and nlr. They were told that such a canal 
would save from 1^2 to 2 days on the inter¬ 
coastal voyage over the Panama route. 

The Nicaragua route has been an active 
Idea for some hundreds of years. The 
diplomatic overtures and negotiations that 
have transpired since the idea was first 
broached have been extensive. Capt. Miles 
DuVal. USN, retired, has covered these 
thoroughly in his books on the Panama 
Canal, from Cadiz to Cathay and also the 
second volume. And the Mountains Will 
Move. In these works he shows the strong 
efforts that have been made to bring about 
a Nicaraguan canal and how the decisions 
on the ultimate location of the translsth- 
mian waterway wavered between Panama 
and Nicaragua and finally settled on the 
present location. 

In respect to current opinion on the water¬ 
way across the isthmus there is a two-faction 
camp in existence, inhabited by proponents 
of a sea-level waterway in the Canal Zone 
and by the proponents of the terminal lake 
plan which has received so much attention 
In recent years. This last plan is the work 
of Captain DuVal who proposes that a ter¬ 
minal lake be created between the Miraflores 
Locks and the entrance to Galllard C’ut and 
the elimination of the bottle-necking Pedro 
Miguel Locks as part of the plan. 

This plan is seen as having distinct marine 
benefits since it would eliminate a number 
of conditions affecting the transit of ships 
that have been set up through the location 
of the locks at Pedro Miguel. 

The studies made by the House Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee have served to keep 
alive the question of an adequate waterway 
from ocean to ocean and the recommenda¬ 
tion that a group of experts make a full 
study of the problem is one that will meet 
with the approval of the users of the canal. 
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What they will probably look for Is adequate 
representation on any such commission so 
that the merchant marine requirements of 
the canal can be discussed with the engi¬ 
neering talent to the end that a practical 
waterway be built to handle the waterborne 
commerce which, after all is said and done, 
will be the major users of the canal. 


The Delivered Pricing Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, for half a 
century it has been the practice of heavy 
industry in America—cement, steel, 
building materials, lumber, newsprint— 
to quote delivered prices to the buyers 
of their products. When the Federal 
Trade Commission issued an order for¬ 
bidding this practice, and the Supreme 
Court in the well-know’n Cement case 
partially sustained the Commission’s 
order, the re.sult was chaos and uncer¬ 
tainty in all lines of American heavy in¬ 
dustry. It threatens to dislocate and 
w^reck our economic system. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission has been crusading for many 
years against these long-established 
pricing practices, practices in w’hich the 
producer absorbs the freight. The Com¬ 
mission proposes to substitute f. o. b. 
plant prices for the delivered prices. 
Twice the Commission has attempted to 
persuade Congress to pass legislation to 
bring about this change, but Congress 
has refused to do so because the Com¬ 
mission has failed to prove that such a 
change in pricing practices would be an 
over-all benefit to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that Congress will 
act promptly to clear away the fog that 
the Federal Trade Commission edict and 
the coui i, ruling have thrown around the 
clear intent of Congress concerning the 
delivered pricing sy.5tem. Congress 
should at least make clear its policy con¬ 
cerning this long-established method of 
selling. 

The following factual and logical dis¬ 
cussion of this subject taken from the 
1950 annual report of the Marquette Ce¬ 
ment Manufacturing Co. is .so concise 
and clear that I include it as a part of 
my remarks for the enlightenment of my 
colleagues: 

The Question of How To Price 

Current world events have tended to ob¬ 
scure the fact that an Important piece of 
work in the economic field on the home front 
remains to be done. This Job is 1 require 
the Federal Trade Commission to administer 
the laws as written and as clearly Intended 
by Congress. 

Under present laws anyone has the right 
to sell at delivered prices and to meet lower 
prices of competitors wherever or whenever 
he considers It good business to do so. But 
this does not accord with the economic Ideas 
of the Federal Trade Commission; so It has 
set about to change the laws—not by seek¬ 
ing amendments, but by admlnlstrotlve cir¬ 
cumvention. To make matters worse, some 


courts have given their approval to such con¬ 
duct, and, as a consequence, the meaning 
and intent of the basic laws have been lost 
sight of by the public. 

There is no consistency in the rulings of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In one 
breath it condemns the lowering of a price 
to secure business as unfair competition. 
In another breath it charges that any meet¬ 
ing of competitive prices establishes a con¬ 
spiracy in restraint of trade. Then it in¬ 
dulges in meaningless press releasea to the 
effect that not every meeting of a competi¬ 
tive price is unlawful, but never specifying 
when that condition exists. 

Under such circumstances it Is easy for the 
average businessman to lose track of the 
basic laws and his rights thereunder, and to 
follow, sheeplike, whatever seems to be least 
frowned upon at the moment by the Pl’C. 

But such procedure often produces harm¬ 
ful effects upon the public. That is precisely 
what happened when a large segment of the 
heavy-goods Industries adopted f. o. b. plant 
pricing following the Supreme Court opinion 
in the Cement case. Statistics on file with 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee show that the f. o. b. plant pric¬ 
ing induced by this attitude has cost the 
public many millions of dollars. 

It should be obvious in view of all this 
that Congress must clarify existing laws, if 
for no other reason than to encourage a re¬ 
turn to competitive pricing and thus a re¬ 
duction in the cost of goods to buyers. The 
right to meet competitive prices has been 
recently reaffirmed by the Supreme Court, but 
there is no reason to believe that the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission will respect this deci¬ 
sion any more than it has respected the laws 
as written. The only way to insure correct 
administration is to enact new legislation 
making the Intent of Congress so manifest 
that even the Trade Commission will not 
dare to circumvent it. 

For our own part we continue to price on 
a delivered basis, believing that the lawful¬ 
ness of independent, competitive delivered 
pricing has never been in doubt. By lower¬ 
ing our price to meet a price of a competi¬ 
tor in a particular market, our customer in 
that market is assured that he has no cost 
disadvantage to overcome in his competitive 
efforts. Thus our policies tend tt benefit the 
ultimate consumer. 


Harry Goes Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, not very 
many of our country editors in Iowa are 
being fooled by the Truman administra¬ 
tion’s insipid policies at home and 
abroad. 

Illustrative of that is the following bit 
of poetry written by Charlie Gebhard 
for his column Nowadaze and printed in 
last week’s issue of the Bremer County 
Independent, published at Waverly, 
Iowa. 

It is a pleasure to reproduce it here¬ 
with: 

The atom race Is really hot; 

The Commies worry us a lot; 

We’ve lost the peace for which we fought; 

In foreign intrigue we’ve been caught; 

But Harry Just goes fishing 1 
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Inflation's storming through the door. 

As biliion’a down the drain we pour; 

Our dollars Just can’t shrinh much more. 
While taxes Jump and prices soar; 

But Harry Just goes fishing! 

The RFC t« In a stew. 

As graft disclosures come anew; 

A mink ooat brought an X O U 
And many more the same way too; 

But Harry Just goes flahingl 

The State Department's full of pinks. 

Who crossod us up on Mao^s Chinks, 

While Dean was taking 40 winks: 

We need a change there too, methlnks; 

But Harry Just goes fishing! 

The cost of beef for us each noon, 

Proves that the cow Jumped o’er the moon; 
Our whole price structure's out of tune; 

We need some roU^haoke mighty soon; 

But Harry Just goes ttshlngf 

In WaTerly we hope and pray, 

We’ll get a change election day; 

But that's stin two full years away; 

There's so much to be done today; 

But Harry Just goes fishing! 


Univenal lOitary TraiMvc 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or lfASSACRUSZTT3 

01 TIQE HOUSE OF BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to eictend my remartes, I wish to Include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
Uaxth 13. 1951: 

AacoTA^at or UlfT Wnx Xxncsxe Wx Abb 

WiLLwo To Bebax Oowx vJum Ststxm— 

It Would Bk Mo«t Raskal DeeABTUBE Fbom 

OuB Wat or LzR GLhcb tbx : Bbgxiixing or 

TKS RSPUBLIC 

(By John OrHBn) 

Nohody knowR what the nest few years will 
bring, but apparently the advocates of com¬ 
pulsory military training, or universal mili¬ 
tary training, as they now call it, don’t want 
to take any chances of universal military 
training being considered cm Itc own merits. 
If any. They want to rush it through now, 
to take effect some years in the future. 

And It looks very much as If they are 
going to succeed. The Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees in both House and Senate huve ap¬ 
proved a bill which ties universal military 
training up with the draft and other mat¬ 
ters, although they Insist no actual move be 
made under universal military training for 
several years. 

Why are they so anxious to rush universal 
xnllltsu'y training through, now when it won’t 
become effective for seven-l years? Ob¬ 
viously, they are afraid that under more 
normal ocmdltlons and a substantial peace 
situation, they wouldn’t be able to put It 
over on an American people who have always 
loathed t^e idea. 

Universal military training is the most 
radical departure from our way of life since 
the start of the Republic. It will disrupt 
the education of millions of American 
youths. It will put them under the Army 
training and the philosophy of the top ser¬ 
geant during some of the most Important 
years of their Uvea, years when the forma¬ 
tion of character and the basis of a career 
are most effectively achieved. 

WKTWPMBT SZenSBS OS TW a B D 

It is a system that was responsible for 
the emigration to America of some of the 


best European peopiea. A good many an¬ 
cestors of present Americans came to this 
country to avoid oompuleory eendee. 

Some at the weirdeet excuses ever de- 
vtaed have bemi offered in favor of ualveceal 
military training. It has been aald by aome 
people of tmportant atandlng that universal 
military training would be good for Amerl- 
enn buys because of its educational, moral, 
and spiritual valuea In addition to the 
physical training It would afford. 

No person devoted to me American con¬ 
cept and the traditional American way of 
life would pay any attention to such argu¬ 
ments If he stepped to think for a minute. 
The idea of turning boys over to the mili¬ 
tary for such training is abhorrent to the 
Amerioan idea. It always has been. 

Borne of the (Mganlsations that have been 
consis t ently pluggiaag the cause of universal 
military training have apparently forgotten 
that it Is a syst^ used ^ European mon¬ 
archies and other governments that were 
designed to hold the people in subjection 
in both body and mind. 

Some of these organisations might have 
served the country better If they had de¬ 
voted their efforts to cleaning up polities. 
Then tlie morals of the politicians would bo 
a credit to democracy instead of a public 
scandal. 

PBOVED SOnXiD CXTIZBICSHZP 

For several years, during and after World 
War n. some leading American figures were 
Insisting upon universal military training 
for Its dtiffienshlp values. One of these was 
Mrs. Roosevelt, whose public statements 
were in reality an insult to the veterans of 
World War n. She tnateted that the youth 
of America needed training in civic respon¬ 
sibilities and the requirements of citiaen- 
ship. 

^T^lle she was sounding off on that sub¬ 
ject, she was also using her influence to 
see that the notorious Communist. Gerhard 
Blsler, was admitted to this country. She 
was also entertaining puerile pinks at the 
White House. 

The youth of America bad Just demon¬ 
strated. at the cost of several hundred thou¬ 
sand lives and millions of wounds, that their 
idea of citlJKnship was sounder than hers. 
Yet she kept right on with the proposal of 
UMT for clttjsenshlp training, and even went 
BO far as to favor slmliar training for girls. 

The worst argument of all for 'DMT was 
•erved up by those who Insisted upon point¬ 
ing to Swlteertand and Sweden as examples 
of countries whldi, through UlIT, had 
avoided war. The Inference was that other 
nations were afraid to attack them because 
of their use of the UMT system. 

Some people have accepted that argument 
without stopping to think of the absurdity 
Involved in the suggestion that Germany, for 
example, was afraid of Bwltaerland. The 
facta, MBtmr as Sweden Is conoemed, are that 
the Germans could have taken tt sny time 
they wanted, but didn’t need It so long as 
they could use it for their own purposes. 

The bulk of the Iron ore that was neces¬ 
sary for the Hiller war machine came from 
Sweden, and It was to Germany’s advantage 
to keep Sweden out of the war. It wasn’t fear 
of the Swedish system of universal military 
training. 

OXn.T POSSXBLS SEASON 

A noted educator. President Charles P. 
Phinips, of Bates College, said the other day 
that if a universal military training bill Is 
passed, it should have a definite time limit 
to Its existence. His suggestion was 6 or 
7 years, after which If the situation has 
Improved, tt could be allowed to lapse. 

It is a good suggestion, but a better one Is 
to continue the draft for a year or two and 
see what the situation is then. Perhaps at 
that time UMT would not be permitted by 
the people through Congress because of its 
breakdown of the American way of life. 


The only pomible excuse for UlfT in a 
democracy Is mlUtary urgency. All other 
arguments, the etuff about oaoral and sptrlt- 
ual and eduoatton values, about dtteenshlp 
reapcniBlbllitlea Is the bunk. And there to no 
mlittary necessity for tt now, and there won’t 
be under present condltlozts. 

The manner In which proposals that vio¬ 
lently clash with the American way are calm¬ 
ly accepted nowadays makes one wonder 
whether the system of government and the 
system of Itvl^ that we know, aren’t being 
Imperiled. The aooeptanoe of UMT will In¬ 
dicate that we am willing to break down our 
own system. 


The Oreitoii Waterwky 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON, OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRHSBNTATfVES 

Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speafeer, Ameri¬ 
cans must not become entirely depend¬ 
ent upon colonies and other countries for 
their existence. A kind Providence has 
bestowed upon us bountiful natural 
wealth, which, under proper steward¬ 
ship, should assure us a strong place 
among the great powers of the world for 
centuries to come. If we fail in the 
careful handling of these natural re¬ 
sources, this Nation may sink Into a 
second or third place among the peoples 
of the earth, as have other nations which 
have risen and later fallen into obscurity. 
We must, therefore, so handle these re¬ 
sources which a benevolent Providence 
has placed at our disposal that they may 
sustain and support the economy id this 
Nation for many years to come. 

It so happens that we now find our¬ 
selves in the wake of the most terrible 
military conflict of history, and we are 
at this hour grappling with problems 
which may usher in another world war. 
With this in mind, we must so handle 
the assets of our Nation that they will 
strengthen and renew the institutions 
that we may be in a proper economic and 
military p^ure when the great crisis 
should come. 

One of the critical materiais which is 
giving great concern at the present time 
is steel. Upon survey, we find that more 
and more our steel industry is being 
forced to look further and further for 
iron ore from which to fashion steel for 
use in this steel age. Since almost the 
birth of this Republic our heavy indus¬ 
try has depended upon iron ore from the 
Mesabi Range of mountains; but now, 
under the tremendous withdrawal from 
this area, we find that our supply of 
high-grade Iron ore is being rapidly de¬ 
pleted. Industry Is looking southward to 
South America—Brazil, Colombia, axid 
Venezuela—^for rich ore; and this must 
be brought into the United States from 
remote areas. The prcixisal now comes 
to us that we open up the St. Lawrence 
River from the Great Lakes to the ocean, 
at a tremendous public expense, so that 
rich ore may be brought Into this coun¬ 
try from Labrador and Newfoundlsuid to 
our smelting plants in the Pittsburgh 
area of this country. This proposal 
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seems to be gaining some favor, in spite 
of the fact that to accomplish this gigan¬ 
tic development we must industrially in¬ 
vade our neighbor on the north—the Do¬ 
minion of Canada—and there construct 
great locks and dams so as to make navi¬ 
gation possible along the St. Lawrence 
River to the ocean. Such a program will 
provide water transportation by which 
this heavy ore may be slowly moved to 
the mills and factories for processing. 

While the Nation is looking abroad for 
accessible deposits of iron ore for use in 
our manufacturing we are overlooking 
great possibilities within our own midst. 
In east Texas, adjacent to my own con¬ 
gressional district of Louisiana, are lo¬ 
cated vast quantities of rich iron ore. 
Already careful surveys have indicated 
that at least 200,000.000 tons of high- 
grade brown ore have been located in 
northeast Texas suitable for manufac¬ 
turing purposes. This ore has been sur¬ 
veyed and tested and found available and 
suitable to our use. Our country badly 
needs this supply of iron ore, and we nat¬ 
urally exclaim in pleasure over the new 
find in east Texas. Why then is it not 
being used as a means of supplying our 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh and the Bir¬ 
mingham areas? 

The answer is the same here as it is in 
the case of the Labrador and Newfound¬ 
land areas—transportation. The Texas 
ore is located miles from water trans¬ 
portation. It is about 15 miles west of 
Jefferson, Tex., and close to Shreveport, 
La. There is rail, but no water, trans¬ 
portation to the ore fields. 

During the course of the thirties the 
Army engineers made surveys of this 
area for navigation purposes. They 
came up with the recommendation that 
a canal be built on the west side of the 
Red River, beginning about 5 miles south 
of Shreveport and roughly paralleling 
the Red River to its mouth far below 
Alexandria. La. This canal would follow 
Bayou Pierre from Shreveport south- 
eastei’ly; then Cane River and other 
available streams until it opens into Red 
River some 30 miles above its mouth. 
Such a canal, they stated at that time, 
could be built for the sum of $42,000,000. 
It W'ould, I am sure, in these inflation 
times cost considerably more. 

Such a canal, to be called the Overton 
waterway, will provide canal navigation 
by means of a system of locks and dams. 
It will provide a slack w^ater route from 
the region of the east Texas iron ore to 
the inland water routes of the Nation. 
Iron ore produced within a few miles of 
this canal would be trucked to the turn¬ 
around basin south of Shreveport, load¬ 
ed upon barges, and moved to points 
throughout the country where needed. 
The Mississippi River, the Intercoastal 
Canal, the Tennessee. Cumberland. Ohio, 
Missouri, and. in fact, all of the mid- 
contincnt navigable streams will do their 
part in moving Texas iron ore to the 
markets. 

Some persons there may be w^ho may 
label this statement to be a “pipe dream” 
and nonrealistic. Such a charge should 
be immediately dismissed as untrue and 
incorrect. Already at least one large 
steel mill is operating in this area at the 
present time and is doing an excellent 
job. Other mills may soon become avail¬ 


able. But real progress in the develop¬ 
ment of the ore field will occur when the 
Overton waterway is built. Low-priced 
water transportation will give the incen¬ 
tive to make this w'hole area blossom into 
activity, and the peoples of this country 
will benefit from the heavy movement of 
iron ore to the mills and the furnaces. 

Of course, we want to utilize foreign 
ore within limits when it is available and 
thereby save our own resources for the 
day of real trouble when we will not be 
able to bring outside metals in huge 
quantities into this country for use in 
mobilizing to fight the enemy. The day 
may come when our merchant marine 
will not be able to move South American 
ore across the long sea lane and to our 
factories in the steel section': of the 
United States. Enemy submarines may 
be on the prowl and the cost in loss of 
tonnage and manpower may make such 
an operation prohibitive. 

When such conditions arise, we must 
have readily available ore which can be 
moved to the steel mills along waterways 
far removed from the sharp swish of the 
enemy torpedo and along the sheltered 
routes which belong exclusively to our 
own people. Inland water development 
is certainly a wise and far-sighted policy 
for our young and vigorous Nation to 
pursue. 

I saw some of the submarine warfare 
of the last war. I saw ships sunk along 
the Florida coast by hostile submarines— 
ships afire, crews jumping into the water 
to save their lives, and cargoes jettisoned 
to salvage the ship, if possible. Such 
scenes are not pleasant. They represent 
loss and waste—waste of material and 
of manpow'er. They represent waste at 
a time when w’astc could least be afforded. 

A very few' of such losses will more 
than pay the entire cost of the construc¬ 
tion of the Overton Canal, and then, for 
all time, we will have an inland slack- 
water canal route from the rich iron-ore 
fields of cast Texas to all parts of the 
Nation. Then will our people rejoice in 
the further development of our Nation 
and feel confidence in the knowledge that 
we are building, not only for develop¬ 
ment of the domestic front but also for 
the safety and security of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the construction 
of the Overton w'ateiwvay will become a 
matter for the immediate attention of 
our Army engineers and the Budget Bu¬ 
reau, and before another great war shall 
claim our energies and efforts we may 
have it available for our use and our 
security. 


American Selling Price Principle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I desire to 
include a letter received with reference 
to H. R. 1535 on which no action has been 
taken by the Ways and Means Commit¬ 


tee. This committee is presently con¬ 
sidering a tax revenue raising measure 
pending the receipt of further reports on 
H. R. 15C5 from Interested departments. 
The letter, dated March 13,1961, follows: 

United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck. Conn,, March 13. 1951. 
Hon. Antoni N. Saolak, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Sadiak; Both labor and manage¬ 
ment Involved in the manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution of rubber footwear devoted much 
study last year to H. R. 8304 (81st Cong., 2d 
sess.), the proposed Customs Simpliflcatioii 
Act of 1960. It was our feeling the bill pro¬ 
posed in general many constructive and long 
overdue changes in customs procedure. 

We did, however, take vigorous exception 
to one provision in the measure. That was 
section 14 which, if it had been enacted, 
would have Jettisoned the American selling 
price principle as a basis for computing im¬ 
port duties on rubber and canvas footwear. 
The bill would have substituted a foreign 
export value as the basis for computing duty. 
It was our contention that this Involved a 
substantive change in the law and was not 
for that reason germane to a measure pointed 
otherwise at streamlining customs procedure. 

This bill has now been reintroduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress, H. R. 1535. It con¬ 
tains the same objectionable provision (sec. 
14) eliminating the American selling price 
principle. This section of the bill provides 
that the Tariff Commis.sion shall certify to 
the President a rate of duty for each classifi¬ 
cation of articles “which the Commission 
estimates to be reasonably equivalent." 

It is our contention that even if the au¬ 
thors of the bill sincerely Intended to pro¬ 
vide the same level of relief under the pro¬ 
posed revisions, they could not make good. 
Experts in customs matters support us in 
this view. The proposed bill does not out¬ 
line a detailed procedure lor converting the 
tariff protection to the same level under the 
proposed revision. The Tariff Commission, 
as far as we can learn, has not agreed on a 
procedure of any kind to meet the *.ew pro¬ 
posed provisions, much less one that will 
guarantee our Industry the same protection 
as it now has under the American selling 
price. We have had no Inlormation from 
Tariff Commission or State Department to 
persuade us from our opinion that no work¬ 
able sc!.erne can be devised under the new 
law to give us this same protection. 

If we arc to have the same protection as 
under American selling price, how would the 
Tariff Commission set up a schedule of tariffs 
which would take account of the fluctua¬ 
tions in the price of imported goods and the 
price of like or rimilar American goods? 

When it is realized that there are hundreds 
of different rubber footwear items, each with 
Its own price level, it becomes clear that 
there is no workable substitute for the Amer¬ 
ican selling price method which will give the 
industry the same level of protection. 

Some of the letters last year from the 
State Department indicated a misunder¬ 
standing of the American selling price prin¬ 
ciple and the conditions under which it was 
enacted into law )y Congress about 26 years 
ago. It was implied that the United States 
Government, apparently upon the urging of 
American Industry, adopted the American 
selling price as a “device to conceal the real 
amount of protection actually enjoyed by 
this and the other Industries concerned." 

Congress set the American selling price as 
a basis for duty valuation because other 
methods of valuation were not adequate; and 
one of the inadequacies was the inability of 
American officials to obtain accurate infor¬ 
mation on foreign costs. This was particu¬ 
larly true with reference to rubber footwear. 
In this respect the situation is even worse 
today. 
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Tho American rubber footwear Industry’s 
most serious competitor for the domestlo 
market is Czechoslovakia. Can the Tariff 
Commission or the State Department get 
trustworthy data on costs of production in 
Czechoslovakia today? Does any one in our 
Government have accurate figures on the 
labor and material costs represented in a 
pair of rubber gaiters from a Czech factory 
landed in New York today? 

Instead of concealing the facts about the 
amount of duty, the American selling price 
makes it easy for a foreign competitor to 
determine the amount of duty he has to 
pay in relation to his costs of production. 

From whom are the facts as to the real 
amount of protection concealed? Not from 
the Czech manufacturer. Under the Amer¬ 
ican selling price he is the only person who 
knows the actual rate of duty based on his 
export value or any other value. And under 
the American selling price usually he can 
determine what his duty will be even before 
he begins to manufacture. The only thing 
that would change bis estimate would be a 
change in the selling price of the American 
article like or similar to the one he is pro¬ 
ducing, and the adjustment in any event 
would be negligible. 

The American rubber footwear industry 
can stand no further cuts. In fact competi¬ 
tive footwear made in low-wage countries 
abroad is seriously threatening the Industry 
under the existing duties. Labor constitutes 
approximately 47 perc .nt of the factory cost 
of canvas and waterproof rubber footwear. 
This is the labor of American workmen and 
wages paid in this Industry In this country 
are far higher than those in any other coun¬ 
try. The materials used by American manu¬ 
facturers of canvas and waterproof rubber 
footwear are, with the exception of natural 
rubber. American made and here again this 
Industry is at a disadvantage as against the 
use of materials produced in foreign low- 
labor-coet countries. 

The manufacture of rubber footwear is an 
essential part of our national economy. It 
is vital to our national defense. During the 
last war this industry furnished our Armed 
Forces with more than 46,000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear. In the same facilities, it 
also made life rafts, fuel cells, raincoats, life 
vests and other similar war products. With¬ 
out a going rubber footwear Industry our 
national defense program would be seriously 
impaired. 

Thirteen companies ore engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber and canvas footwear 
and employ more than 20,000 men and women 
with sales of approximately $100,000,000. 

It is one of the truly American industries— 
foreign manufacturers having copied its 
styles and methods. The low-labor rates 
and cheaper materials costs of foreign man¬ 
ufacturers, particularly Czechoslovakian and 
Japanese, combined with lower tariffs, would 
mean the loss of Jobs to thousands nut alone 
in this industry but in the factories of its 
suppliers and In the stores and shops in the 
communities which serve its workers. 

It is clear that the elimination of the 
American selling price, through H. R. 1535 
or any other measure would adversely affect 
the American rubber footwear Industry, its 
stockholders, and its employees, and even¬ 
tually the American public who look to this 
Industry to supply it with essential water¬ 
proof rubber and rubber-soled canvas shoes. 

We earnestly solicit your support for the 
elimination of this Section 14 from the bill 
which is now under consideration in the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Very truly yours, 

T. R. Behbmak, 

Industrial Relations Manager, Naug* 
atuck Footwear Plant. 

Geobgc T. Fbozrlxch, 

President, Looal 45, United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum, Plastic Workers 
0 / America, CIO, 


Relief for Our Manpower Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OMAR BURLESON 

or TEXAS 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 19,1951 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, a sug¬ 
gestion has been made by an outstand¬ 
ing and able member of the Texas Prison 
Board, Mr. French Robertson, of Abi¬ 
lene, which might give considerable re¬ 
lief to our manpower shortage. 

Mr. Robertson states that there are at 
least 1,500 able-bodied young men in 
Texas prisons, convicted of minor of¬ 
fenses, who would make good soldiers 
if a national clemency policy was set up 
permitting them to join the Army. 

As he points out, if there are 1,500 
such prisons in Texas, then there must 
be 30.000 to 40,000 prisoners in the coun¬ 
try who are potential soldier material. 

In an Interview with Elizabeth Car¬ 
penter, Washington correspondent for a 
number of papers in the Southwest, Mr. 
Robertson elaborates on this idea which 
he has since carried to top officials at the 
Pentagon and I understand they are now 
fully exploring its possibilities. 

I call to the attention of Congress this 
interview with French Robertson which 
appears in the Abilene Reporter-News of 
March 9, and ask that it may be inserted 
in the Record: 

Washington, March 0.— Behind Texas 
prison walls, there are 1,600 able-bodied 
young men, convicted of minor offenses, 
wno, in the opinion of a member of the 
Texas Prison Board, would make good sol¬ 
diers. 

Not content with the **no” which he has 
already received from the Fourth Army 
Headquarters, French M. Robertson, of Abi¬ 
lene, a member of the board, will take his 
suggestion to the Pentagon Building and to 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas, whose 
preparedness subcommittee has been seek¬ 
ing answers to the big manpower shortage. 

"A world of these boys should never have 
been sent to prison in the first place,” said 
Robertson, who, as a former Air Force lieu¬ 
tenant colonel in World War n, adds: *T 
think they could serve their country well 
and rehabilitate themselves in uniform.” 

Robertson will point out to officials here 
if, using rough mathematics, there are 1,500 
such possible draftees in Texas prisons, there 
must be some 30,000 throughout the IJnlted 
States. He will hove no difficulty impress¬ 
ing his listeners on Capitol Hill with the 
significance of 30.000 more men. The past 
few weeks has kept more than one congres¬ 
sional committee busily seeking new man¬ 
power resources which might have been 
overlooked in the past. 

The prison manpower which Robertson 
believes could be put to use first came to 
his attention last July when the Korean sit¬ 
uation created patriotic fervor among some 
of the inmates. They swamped him with 
applications for clemency, saying they would 
be of much more use to their country on the 
front line In Korea than locked up in Hunts¬ 
ville. 

Robertson and Prison Manager O. B. Ellis 
looked over the prison population of Texas— 
which has swelled from 3,600 in 1046 to 
nearly 7,000 this year—and found that there 
are some 1,500 young men whom they would 
consider good material for the Army. 

Robertson called on Gov. Allan Shivers 
who encouraged him to take it up with the 
Army. But Army officers at Fort Sam Hous¬ 


ton Informed him that military regulationt 
prevent anyone convicted of a felony from 
Joining the Armed Forces. 

Army regulations are, of course, subject to 
change to meet new emergencies and it is 
Robertson’s thought that the manpower 
crisis might warrant exploration of prison 
material by the military. 

By careful screening of the men permitted 
to join the Army, Robertson sees no dif¬ 
ficulty in letting convicts take up a gim for 
Uncle Sam. 

"We would set up a screening committee 
to check the history and record of the 
prisoner who was released to the Army,’* 
Robertson explained, "There would be many 
applicants, of course, that we would not re¬ 
lease.” 

It is Robertson's belief that the young men 
whom he considers good soldier material 
could best fit into the "service end” of the 
Army—driving trucks, cooking, or doing the 
day labor in the Ordnance and Quarter- 
ma-'’:©. Corps. 

"Most of the 1,500 boys in Texas got into 
trouble because of their environment,” 
Robertson explained, "They really never had 
a chance. They’d see Willie Jones taking his 
girl out on a date with a new suit of clothes 
and they’d want one. So, they’d forge a 
check.” 

Texas laws are much too strict on many 
offenses, according to Robertson who recalls 
one case he handled as a young attorney in 
which a 17-year-old boy was sent to prison 
for 3 years for forging a check fur $6. 

"The kid was selling magazines and he 
needed some money so he forged a check for 
$5 using the name of someone who had taken 
out a magazine subscription,” Robertson 
said, "It was a forgery so the court sent him 
to the pen for 3 years.” 

It is this t 3 rpe of offender which Robert¬ 
son believes could safely be rehabilitated 
into the Army and finally become a decent, 
useful citizen in civilian life. 

"Being in the Army would restore self- 
confidence and self-respect,” RoberLson says, 
"the two big factors in setting a man back 
on the right path.” 

1951 Budget Made Understandable 
for Public 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN ’THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 19 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, in the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Sunday Times of February 18,1951, there 
appeared an article reporting on a brief 
analysis by Dr. Audley H. P. Stephan, 
chairman of the department of econom¬ 
ics of Rutgers University, of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Federal Budget. The article is 
entitled ”1951 Budget of Billions of Dol¬ 
lars Made Understandable for Public.** 
I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Ste¬ 
phan’s article be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-one Budget of 

Billions of Dollars Mads Understand¬ 
able FOR PUBUC 

*rhe President's demand for a new fideral 
budget of $71,600,000,000 to keep the United 
States in business in 1051 probably gives 
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most citizens no more than a baffling head¬ 
ache. Even his request to Congress lor $16.- 
600,000.000 in new 1951 taxes probably stag¬ 
gers more than it penetrates the minds of 
most people. 

For billlon-dollar amounts are totally be¬ 
yond the comprehension of most ordinary 
citizens. 

This $71,600,000,000 Is to be spent on a 
business which belongs to each and every 
citizen in the United States, and they are 
going to be asked to pay the $16,500,000,000 
in anticipated new taxes, reminds Dr. And ley 
H. F. Stephan, budget expert at Rutgers 
University. He believes, therefore, that av¬ 
erage citizens should be offered the oppor¬ 
tunity to understand their Federal budget. 

MADE UNDERSTANDABLE 

Dr. Stephan, who is chairman of the fi¬ 
nance and economics department of Rutgers 
University College and former New Jersey 
budget commissioner, has translated this 
staggering Federal budget into layman’s 
language as a service to his fellow citizens. 

Here is his popularized presentation of 
the national budget, the only changes being 
the removal of a few ciphers to make the 
sums more understandable and a more sim¬ 
ply worded explanation of the reasons for the 
expenditures. Characters of this dialogue 
are the bank loan officer, representing Con¬ 
gress as the representatives of the American 
public, and the bank customer, representing 
the President as the Nation’s chief executive 
officer, 

A bank customer, already owing the bank 
$25,700 (the national debt) on prior borrow¬ 
ings, goes In to the bank’s loan officer and 
asks to borrow $1,650 (requc.sted 1961 addi¬ 
tional taxes). The following conversation 
ensues: 

Loan officer: “What is the amount of your 
present income?” 

Customer: “I was granted a substantial 
Increase in pay 3 months ago. so my take- 
home pay is now $5,510 a year (anticipated 
receipts or earnings of United States in 1951 
Federal budget).” 

Loan officer: “Fine, how much of your sal¬ 
ary do you think you can save this year?” 

WON’T SAVE THIS YEAR 

Customer: “Oh, I won’t save any this year. 
You see my necessary living expenses this 
year will amount to $7,160 (Federal budget 
estimate of total operating costs of United 
States In 1951).” 

Loan officer (amazed and gasping for 
breath) : “Do you mean that already owing 
the bank about five times your new salary, 
you still want to spend more than you earn?” 

Customer: “Oh, yes. But I'll gladly tell 
you what I must spend ” 

“First, you see I have been named defend¬ 
ant In a law suit which I must fight or lose 
everything, and the court costs and lawyers’ 
fees will co.st me $4,142. Then, since this is 
not my first law case, I am still paying $401 
a year on past cases. 

“Next, I have some neighbors who have 
been rather hard hit In the past to make 
ends meet, and they find it difficult to re¬ 
duce their standard of living. So I must help 
them to get along and this will cost me 
$746 during the year. 

“While I hate to mention it, the interest 
alone on my present debt, without any re¬ 
duction of the principal, will cost me $590 
this year. 

“Fourth, I have a number of poor relations 
and old folks that I’d like to help, and so 
must give them $263 because they don’t earn 
enough themselves.” 

RELATIONS AND FARMERS 

“Also, some of my relatives are farmers 
and I don’t think the prices they receive for 
their potatoes and other crops are fair. So, 
I’m going to give them $143 additional. 

“Then, I have some ideas on brand new 
contraptions that, if they succeed, will be 
helpful to everybody and they will cost me 
$260 to develop. 


“Upkeep of my car will amount to $169 
and other living expenses, including hiring 
a bookkeeper to keep my accounts straight, 
will be $142. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot I have some friends I’d 
like to set up in business and some others 
that need some financial help to keep out 
Of the red, which will cost mo $152. 

“Finally, some of my children are still in 
school and I give them $4 a month allow¬ 
ance which costs me $48, and some of my 
working children get out of work at times 
and I give them $22. 

"That’s my story. Do I get a loan?” 

•The answer to the question is to be de¬ 
cided by the Congress in passing the appro¬ 
priation bill or bills. Should Congress de¬ 
cide not to permit the Federal Government 
to go further into debt, it will be necessary 
to raise taxes. ’Tlie taxing side of the budget 
might be presented in the form of an em¬ 
ployee (the President) going in to his em¬ 
ployer (the people of the United States rep¬ 
resented by the Congress) and asking for a 
raise in his pay (sufficient to meet his added 
expenses). 

In this case the employee’s situation is 
that prior to World War 1 he made less than 
$100 a year (total taxes collected by the 
Federal Government prior to the First World 
War). During World War I his pay was 
raised to $330 a year, and following that war 
during the 1920’s his pay went to $440 a year. 
The depression of the 1930’s reduced his pay 
somewhat to $400 a year. The Second World 
War provided the spurt which raised his 
take-home pay to $2,850 a year. During the 
first four postwar years another increase 
raised his pay to $3,940 a year. Late in 1960 
his employer increased his pay by 40 percent 
to $5,610 and now if his pay is to meet his 
expense he must be given a further 42-per¬ 
cent raise to $7,160, or in other words a total 
of 82 percent in take-home pay in less than 
a year. 

The alternatives facing Congress is whether 
as loan officer it will grant an additional 
loan, or as an employer, can it give another 
raise. The Congress might solve its problems 
partly by a loan and partly by a raise in pay, 
but the pay-as-you-go policy will permit 
of no loan at all. If the raise in pay is too 
great, somewhere the proposed expense must 
be reduced. 

Dr. Stephan concludes, "The little story 
above is not fiction. If each figure used is 
multiplied by 10,000,000 the result will be the 
federal fiscal policy for the fi.scal year be¬ 
ginning July 1, 1951, as set forth in the 
Federal budget. 


It 1$ About Time Millioni of Americans 

Wake Up to Communist Actions and 

Objectives in Asia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, during the 
postwar years when the Communists in 
China were seeking to undermine and 
discredit its government and seize con¬ 
trol themselves, they were portrayed by 
the leftists, and most liberals in our 
country as spontaneous democratic up¬ 
rising which was endeavoring to give 
China true freedom, and its people wider 
civil rights and genuine self-govern¬ 
ment. 

At the same time Chiang Kai-shek 
and the legitimate government were de¬ 


nounced as Fascist aggressors, even 
butchers, because they apprehended 
some professors, students, and a few 
labor leaders who it has since been de¬ 
monstrated were in almost every case 
Communist traitors seeking to overthrov; 
the government by violence and make 
China a colony of the Soviet Union. 

Events have proved that Chiang’s error 
was in not being strict enough rather 
than in being too harsh against enemies 
of the state. Now the latter are in con¬ 
trol. Their record of ruthless oppres¬ 
sion and cruel tyranny makes any recent 
previous regime in China seem mild by 
comparison. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
to be commended for its forthright re¬ 
porting of the facts about what was to 
be such a benevolent Utopia in China. 
One can hardly blame many Chinese for 
being taken in by the glowing promises 
of the Reds. But there never was any 
excuse for Americans to be fooled—espe¬ 
cially so-called intellectuals. It is a sad 
commentary on where the greater real¬ 
ism re.sides in America to note that many 
labor leaders were among the first and 
most courageous exposers of the Com¬ 
munist lies, while thousands of profes¬ 
sors, ministers, scientists, artists, and— 
least excusably of all—columnists, com¬ 
mentators, and editors were vigorously 
promoting the Communist line, in most 
cases not knowing what they were doing. 

The record needs to be compiled, be¬ 
cause the reeducation of many is still 
far from finished. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks I include two articles 
from the American Pederationist for 
February 1951—one by Richard Deverah, 
A. F. of L, representative in Asia, and 
the other by Victor Riesel. well-known 
columnist specializing in labor matters. 

The Moscow-Peipinc Plot Against Asia’s 
Freedom 

(By Richard Dovcrall, A. F. of L. represent¬ 
ative in Asia) 

Many of ns remember well the raving pages 
of Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampl, with its blue¬ 
print for the conquest of the West. Some 
of us found in Mein Kampf a clear warning 
of Nazi intentions. Others regarded It as the 
work of a madman, a wild dog, a screwball. 
But, as we know today. Mein Kampf was a 
document that clearly outlined the tactics 
and strategy of the Nazis. 

So. too, today many who have read the 
Collected Works of V. I. Lenin and such books 
as Joseph Stalin’s Problems of Leninism have 
been plainly forewarned by the Soviet slave- 
masters that their objective Is world dom¬ 
ination and nothing less, that they plan to 
achieve conquest of the world by first con¬ 
quering Asia and then using the men and 
raw materials of Asia to destroy the remain¬ 
ing portions of the free world. 

Thus in one of the last articles penned by 
Lenin, found on page 854 of volume II of 
his Selected Works (Moscow, 1947). we read: 

“In the last analysis, the upshot of the 
struggle will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India, China, and so forth, account 
for the overwhelming majority of the popu¬ 
lation of the globe. And it is precisely this 
majority that, during the past few years, has 
been drawn Into the struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion with extraordinary rapidity, so that in 
this respect there cannot be the slightest 
shadow of doubt what the final outcome of 
the world struggle will be. In this sense, 
the complete victory of socialism (Stalinism) 
Is fully and absolutely assured.” 

There is no secret in all this. It Is not 
Anglo-American or anti-Soviet propaganda. 
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Following Lenin. Btalln Ixae himself written 
on countless occasions of the intentions of 
the Soviet geopolltlclans to conquer China 
first, then through China conquer Asia and, 
with control of the land mass of £urasla, 
complete the conquest of the entire world. 
This follows the classic formulation of 
Lenin: 

“The road to Paris Is through Peiping.” 

Borne persons profess to see In the Com¬ 
munist drive a glorious and epic crusade to 
free the world from imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism. They view the literacy, electric 
power, and collective-farming schemes of 
Communist Russia as achievements of the 
Soviet regime. Buch persons overlook the 
tens of millions of Soviet citizens who lan¬ 
guish In slave-labor camps because they dare 
to assert their Ood-glven hiunanlty and 
their human rights. Buch naive persons 
overlook a Yugoslavia which, if it is Com¬ 
munist. is not under the heel of Stalin and 
which therefore, In Stalin’s view, must be 
destroyed by a Communist Russia whose 
ccmcept of democracy is utter surrender to 
the will of the Kremlin. 

The Communist geopolltlclans at Yalta in 
1945 wrimg from President Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill amazing concessions 
which made straight the path for the ad¬ 
vance of Soviet Imperialism In Asia. Yalta 
guaranteed Russian control of Manchuria, 
guaranteed the encirclement of a disarmed 
and defeated Japan by Soviet military and 
naval power, and guaranteed the fall of dem¬ 
ocratic Korea under the weight of Soviet 
pressure. 

When the war ended, the honest attempt 
made by the West to find the road to world 
pence was terminated, os ever, by the Soviet 
butchers. They created the Oomlnform. 
pushed guerrilla activities through stooge 
Aslan Communist parties, and most cynically 
used Japanese arms and the vacuum created 
by Japan's defeat to launch full-scale guer¬ 
rilla warfare In China, in Indochina, and 
other Asian areas. 

It must never be forgotten that so-called 
British Imperialism has drastlrally retreated 
In Asia. British power has left India, Pak¬ 
istan. Burma, Ceylon, and other areas. TTie 
Dutch have been forced to relinquish politi¬ 
cal control of rich Indonesia. Throughout 
Asia the greatest phenomenon of the post¬ 
war era is the end of European power In 
Asia. 

And In the Aslan countries which have 
found freedom and national independence. 
Indigenous regimes have struggled with the 
terrible social and economic problems which 
resulted from the brutal and wasteful occu¬ 
pations of the Japanese Army. These new 
regimes have struggled to emancipate their 
people and to resurrect and refurbish their 
century-old cultures and century-old civili¬ 
zations. Yet Moscow has attacked each and 
every national regime In Asia—except those 
subservient to Moscow—as bourgeois, anti¬ 
national, rotten regimes. 

In essence the Soviet aim in Asia since the 
end of the Pacific war has been to wreck the 
new-found national Independence of Pak¬ 
istan, India, Ceylon, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Burma, Korea, and the Philippines. Stalin's 
actions clearly warn that Red China Is the 
Aslan base which the Kremlin Is using to 
extend Communist domination across the 
map of ancient Asia. Where the British and 
Dutch and French have withdrawn, Moscow 
and Its Asian stooges plan to march in. 
Nothing less than complete domination of 
Asia Is the objective of the Kremlin and Its 
Chinese Communist colony. 

The Stalinist butchers use two tactics in 
the achievement of their aggressive strategy 
and warmongering. 

One Is the exploitation of overseas Chinese 
minorities in the Philippines. Indochina. 
Thailand. Malaya. Indonesia, and Burma to 
aid In the financing of Chinese Communist 
propaganda, penetration, and espionage. 
Anyone who listens to Radio Peiping broad¬ 


casts made dally to the overseas Chinese 
knows that the Chinese Communists are 
banking on use of overseas Chinese as a 
fifth column in free Asia. 

The second tactic is use of the so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions and Its 
stooge unions to foment civil disorder, vio¬ 
lence. sabotage, and Juncture v/ith Commu¬ 
nist guerrillas In the final all-out push to 
liquidate the Governments of Indochina, 
Pakistan. India, Indonesia. Malaya. Burma, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. 

All this Is a matter of the Communist 
record. 

Early in September of 1949, Asian and Aus¬ 
tralasian Commimist leaders and WPTU af¬ 
filiates received Invitations to attend a con¬ 
ference to be held In Peiping, capital of Com¬ 
munist China. The Invitation requested 
*'ccmplete reports on the situation In your 
respective countides, progress of your organi¬ 
zations. your problems and the means of 
solving them, and the a ssistance you wish 
to obtain from the WPTU.” The WPTU con¬ 
ference met In Peiping on the 1 Tth of Novem¬ 
ber 1949, with some 177 delegates on hand, 
representing 13 countries, including Commu¬ 
nist Russia, Communist China, Communist 
Mongolia, North Korea. Indochina, India, 
Burma. Thailand. Indonesia, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Iran, and the Philippines. 

The conference was formally opened by 
Liu Bhao-chl. a vice presidert of the WPTU, 
trusted adviser to Mao Tre-tung and hon¬ 
orary president of the All-China Federation 
of Labor. With the geopolitical ambitions 
of world communism well in mind, Lul told 
the assembled delegates that over one-half 
of the world’s population lives in the vast 
territories of Asia and Australasia; these ter¬ 
ritories have rich resources. Industrious 
working peoples. 

As even a blind man can see by reading 
Liu’s speech, this was no conference of bona- 
fide trade-union leaders promoting free 
trade-unionism but rather a top policy con¬ 
ference of military men, guerrilla tacticians 
and quasi-trade unionists plotting the mili¬ 
tary destruction of the hemisphere of Asia 
not yet under Soviet domination. Thus Liu 
said: 

“The path which led the Chinese people 
fl. c., tl.o Communists—Ed.I to victory is 
expressed in the following formula: 

“1. The working class must unite to form 
a broad, nation-wide united front. 

"2. This nation-wide united front must be 
led by the Communist Party. 

“3. It is necessary to build up through 
patient struggle a Communist Party 
equipped with the theory of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism. 

“4. It is necessary to set up wherever and 
whenever possible a People’s Liberation Army 
led by the Communist Party, an army which 
is powerful and skillful In fighting enemies, 
as well as strong points for the operations 
of these armies, and also to coordinate the 
ma.s8 struggles In the enemy-controlled areas 
with the armed struggle. Morever, armed 
struggle Is the main form of struggle In 
the national liberation struggle In many 
colonies and semlcoloniee.” 

And In case anyone doubted the Intent of 
Liu, he added: 

“This Is the main path followed In China 
by the Chinese people—1. e., the Commu¬ 
nists—In winning their victory. This path 
Is the path of Mao Tee-tung. It can also 
become the main path of the peoplee of 
other colonial and semicolonlal countries 
for winning emancipation where similar 
conditions prevail.” 

On November 16 th e executive board mem¬ 
bers of the WPTU were tendered a ban¬ 
quet by Chou Sn-lai, premier of the Chi¬ 
nese Commiulst regime. With Chou En-lal 
were Gen. Chu Teh, commander in chief of 
the Chinese Soviet Red Army, and other top 
Chinese Communists and military ofllclalB. 
On November 21, Mao gave a huge banquet 
honoring the WPTU delegates. 


And. as reported by the Indian Commu¬ 
nist weekly. Oroesroads: 

“The delegates repeatedly toasted to the 
health of Btalln. leader of world working 
people, and Mao Tse-tung, the leader of the 
Chlneee working people.” 

As the smokescreen of public meetings, 
huge rallies and banquets proceeded, super- 
secret military sessions were held by the top 
leaders with well-known Russian agents. 
These secret sessions pointed up the es¬ 
sentially military nature of the WPTU’s 
Peiping conference. The Russian Commu¬ 
nist warmongers, L. Soloviev and 8. Rostov¬ 
sky. were present at the secret meetings. 
The participants In the top-level meetings 
discussed the 1950-51 strategy of world 
communism, including the planned tactical 
struggle In Korea to secure that geopolitical 
bastion for the Kremlin. 

The report o f Louis Salllant. general sec¬ 
retary of the WPl^ U, cle arly outlined the 
key role of the WPTU In undermining 
the freedom and national Independence of 
the Aslan nations. Comrade Salllant listed 
the several Comlnfcmn stooge organizations 
which would work with the WPTU In 
overthrowing popular governments through¬ 
out Asia—^the World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth, the Women's International 
Democratic Federation, and the International 
Committee of Intellectuala. Salllant pro¬ 
claimed the world alms of the Communist 
Imperialist warmongers when he declared: 

"We are forming the grand new coalition 
of peoples fighting for a new world, living 
In peace, making socialism a living reality 
and laying the foundations of a new civiliza¬ 
tion on a world-wide scale ” 

Following Salllant. Comrade Soloviev of 
Russia warmly supported the recommenda¬ 
tion of Salllant that an oriental bureau 
of the WKITJ be set up in Peiping. He 
outlined the antinational and espionage 
role of this agency when he said it would be 
“responsible for the consolidation of contacts 
betwe en the countries of Asia and the 
WFTU for the provision of mutual exchange 
of Information, Implementation of the deci¬ 
sions of the leading bodies of the WPTU for 
rendering assistance to national trade union 
centers of countries of Asia." 

An d, as Salllant noted in his closing speech, 
the WPTU described a three-tiered category 
of Aslan countries: 

Tier 1. China, Mongolia, and North Korea. 

Tier 2. South Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaya, and the Philippines. 

Tier 3. India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Iran, and Japan. 

Obviously the tier 1 countries are those 
dominated by the Soviets and presently be¬ 
hind the Kremlin’s oriental Iron curtain. 
And if the Peiping conference considered 
the tier 3 countries as still difficult, the Im¬ 
plication Is clear that Moscow’s plan of ag¬ 
gression In Asia comprehends guerrilla war¬ 
fare and the overthrow of democratic 
regimes In the tier 2 countries—South 
Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, Ma¬ 
laya. and the Philippines. 

Another proof of the tactics and strategy 
can be found In the speech of Li Li-san. 
He pointed out that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists had learned that they had to stir up 
agrarian unrest and promote revolutionary 
land reform programs, that they had to 
tmite with the bourgeoisie In the urban areas 
and thus build a united front. Second, LI 
La-san said, guerrilla struggles, over a period 
of years would form the base for the people’s 
liberation armies. Third and most funda¬ 
mental. the Chinese Communist movement 
has always been under the leadership of 
the Communist Party of China, which has 
always accepted the theoretical guidance of 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

Clearly Li Li-san was hammering home 
the warmongering, death-to-liberty theme 
expounded at the confemce by Comrade Liu. 

Significantly, Ban Se-yang of South Korea 
led off In presenting reports. He noted that 
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Since October of 1946 the WPTU forces had 
lea mounting guerrilla warfare against the 
Republic of Korea (South Korea). He called 
upon other Aslan nations to boycott the 
United Nations. And after him came Choi 
Ho-mln, of North Korea, who demanded that 
UN advisers In Korea and American troops 
In Japan leave at once. Each speaker under* 
lined the activities needed to pave the way 
for the coming Communist aggression against 
South Korea. 

As Indochina Is the next on Stalin’s time¬ 
table In Asia, it was not surprising to find 
that Luu Doc Pho reported in turn. Repre¬ 
senting the Vietnam trade union movement, 
he emphasized guerrilla struggles and the 
war for emancipation. Luu Doc Pho said 
that such emancipation would be brought to 
a successful issue only if the working class 
of every country follows the example of 
China. 

Next came the report of Vas Sunderacha- 
mara of Thailand who reported on the prog¬ 
ress of the labor movement in that country. 
After describing the wartime role of the 
Anti-Japanese Volunteer Corps (the Com¬ 
munist wartime front) and their struggle 
against Japanese militarism and the Phlbul 
Songgram clique, this Communist then told 
of the emergence of the Bangkok Federation 
of Labor and pointed out how the wartime 
struggle brought unification of Siamese, Chi¬ 
nese and workers of other nationalities. 
After attacking the government of Thailand, 
Vas ended thus: 

"Long live the new democratic republic 
of China. Long live Mao Tse-tung. Long 
live Stalin." 

The report of Lu Cheng of Malaya em¬ 
phasized the role of the Communists in 
building guerrilla forces under the Japanese 
occupation. He told how after the war the 
Communists formed the Pan-Malayan Fed¬ 
eration of Labor to launch revolutionary gen¬ 
eral strikes Then he told the story of how 
after June of 1948 the Communists and their 
trade union allies went underground to 
mount the present civil war in British 
Malaya. 

Comrade All Marjono reported for In¬ 
donesia He told how the Communists 
formed the SOBSI in November ol 1946, at¬ 
tacked Hatta as an "Imperxnli.st tool" and 
de.scribed Premier Nehru of India a.s leader 
of the "reactionaries" in southeast Asia. 
Thl.s Indonesian Communist let the cat out 
of the bag wh«n he declared: 

"The great victory of the Chinese people 
and Its working cla.ss, guided by the Chinese 
Communist Party and the leader, Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung, is a victory for our people." 

Comrade Aun-Wln reported for Burma. 
This Communi.st denounced the Thakin Nu 
government. The Communist-led unions of 
Burma, he said, would fight for "complete 
destruction of the fascist system of the 
Thakin Nu government." 

The report from India was unsigned, but 
it was given In the name of the Communist- 
led All-India Trade Union Congress. It de¬ 
nounced the "bourgeois Congress govern¬ 
ment." It denounced Prime Minister Nehru. 
It denounced both the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
and the Indian National Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. It also denounced the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor "who have spent many 
months (and dollars) in India training up 
their Indian prototypes." But for Stalin, 
Mao, and the WF’TU it had sweet words. 
Them it hailed as "saviors" of Gandhi’s 
India. 

The program of the so-called World Fed¬ 
eration of Trade Unions and its Russian and 
Chinese Communist backers is crystal clear. 
The record speaks plainly. There can be no 
doubt that the criminal Communist aggres¬ 
sion against South Korea is but the first 
move in the conquest of the Tier 2 coun¬ 
tries—Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, Ma¬ 
laya, and the Philippines. And once they 
are conquered and transformed into Kremlin 
colonies, then will come India’s turn and the 


turns of Burma, Ceylon. Pakistan, Iran, and 
Japan. 

No sane person can talk of "neutrality" 
In the face of this clear Communlst-WPTU 
blueprint for the conquest of Asia, which 
has already given evidence of its authenticity 
through the brutal Communist aggression 
against Korea. 

As the Communist record shows, the 
Communist Party in every country men¬ 
tioned s committed to the service of Btalln 
in the subversion of the now independent 
and free nations of Asia. 

And in Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaya, the Phllipplaes, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, Iran and Japan the 
WFTU-afBllated unions, by their own pro¬ 
nouncement, are traitorous, subversive agen¬ 
cies seeking to used armed guerrilla forces, 
pledged to serve as espionage agents for 
their Kremlin-Peiping masters and acting as 
the running dogs of world Communist im¬ 
perialism—the highest stage of interna¬ 
tional Stalinist communism. 

In these countries the Communist Party 
is not u political party but the advance mil¬ 
itary base of Soviet lmperiallsr« and the co¬ 
ordinator of armed terror, arson, bloodshed 
and unremitting guerrilla warfare. The 
Communist Party In every country is not a 
political party but, by its own frank admis¬ 
sions. an armed military group. So, too. the 
agents of the WFTU and their nfflliated 
member.^ throughout the world are not trade 
unionists but the running dogs of the Krem¬ 
lin. the espionago agents for Soviet Russian 
Imperialism, the paid puppet fomentors of 
bloody revolution, the precursors of totalita¬ 
rian coups d'etat aimed at throwing into 
the ashcan of history the hard-won free¬ 
dom and Independence of the Asian coun¬ 
tries which have struggled, in the face of all 
difficulties, to extend freedom and raise 
living standards throughout Asia. 

Tiie blueprint for Communist aggression 
against all Asia outlined at the Peiping con¬ 
ference of November-December, 1049, la 
proof positive of the vast plot now unfolding 
throughout Asia. Asia has been warned. 
Let him who has ears hear. 

Asia has indeed been warned. Courageous 
action today may secure freedom, peace and 
national independence tomorrow. 

But action tomorrow or the day after to¬ 
morrow may be too late. 

Mao. Like Stalin. Murders Hone.st TRAOt- 
Unionists 
(By Victor Riesel) 

A nonconformist labor chief in the land 
W'hcre the spirit of Sun Yat-sen has sunk dis¬ 
appears fast. Then comes the bullet. This 
has happened to 800 since the Soviet took 
over China. 1 have their names, where they 
were killed and why. 

On the night of April 30. 1960, the lights 
went up in the Kumsin theater, largest 
movie house in West Canton. Leaflets were 
spread calling for the celebration of a non- 
Communist May Day. The throwaways were 
louiid in every street, even in the mansion of 
Mayor Ych Chicn-vln. 

Communist Kiinpo:; arrested 400 labor men. 
They were never seen again. 

Yo Cheng-chl, a labor man, was killed by 
the secret police lu Tzepo, Shantung, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1949; Wu Cho-ting was murdered in 
Tsinan, Shantung, the same day. 

Hwang Ta-chung and 22 of his colleagues, 
men and women, were assassinated in Shang¬ 
hai in July 1949. Chlng Kwung-shi and 50 of 
his union people were slain at the Sungsln 
cotton mill because they stood on their hu¬ 
man rights and in August 1940, refused to 
move factory machinery to go to the Soviet 
Union. Late in 1950, 400 were shot In Tslng- 
tao on sabotage charges. 

Wei Yung-lal, Mao Teh-kang and Shun- 
tao were killed for calling a strike in the 
Wing-on cotton mill, No. 2 factory. One 
tliousand key unionists were arrested in 
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Shanghai, 600 In Canton. 300 In Chungking, 
and 200 in Hankow recently. Loh Kwan was 
wounded in Portuguese Macao by Red agents 
after escaping from glorious new China. 

The August 19, 1949, labor regulations. Just 
made available in this country by the anti¬ 
communist underground, say that during 
a labor-management dispute: 

"• • • employees shall not strike or en¬ 

gage In other activities tending to obstruct 
production or produce deterioration In labor 
discipline. Even after an arbitration de¬ 
cision has been made by the Bureau (of So¬ 
cial Affairs) * ♦ • the right of interpre¬ 

tation and revision of these regulations rests 
with the Mllllury Control Commission." 

A lefs-be-frank meeting was run by the 
Chinese military In every factory in every city 
they hold on the mainland. The workers 
were told: Tell your grievances. 

The workers talked. The secret police took 
notes. 

Those workers talk no more. 


Small Business in the Defense Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATF3 

Mondai/, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the sub.iect Small Business in 
the Defense Program by former Sena¬ 
tor James M. Mead, now Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
was broadcast from radio station 
WBNY, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 13,1951. 

There being no ob.iection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In this grave international crisis with our 
liberties at stake, Americans are united in 
arceptinm a few basic ideas: First, that our 
essential freedoms, spiritual, political, and 
economic, are in jeopardy; second, that the 
preservation of these freedoms will demand 
the utmost use of our national skills and 
resources; and, third, that personal and group 
interests must be temporarily passed over 
wherever such interests are inconsistent with 
our maximum national effort. 

As one who shares this common ground 
with you, I want to talk to you about the 
substantial contribution which small and In¬ 
dependent business can make to the Nation’s 
Industrial mobilization program and about 
the danger—the avoidable danger—that 
small business may not he given the fullest 
opportunity to make this substantial contri¬ 
bution. 

My experience In the Senate with the War 
Investigating and Small Business Commit¬ 
tees tells me that our Industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion for military purposes has a strong tend¬ 
ency to rely upon big companies more than 
upon small companies. 

The situation does not spring from any¬ 
one’s plan to bring about such results. It 
Is the cumulative effect of many detailed 
decisions born from hurry and haste, and 
sometimes from the ill-considered self-in¬ 
terest shown by strategically placed large 
enterprises. It shows Itself in a tendency 
toward greater concentration of economic 
power. In the accelerated growth of the 
Nation’s largest corporations. 

Industrial concentration is often pro¬ 
moted by the scarcities that accompany 
mobilization. Sellers aie likely to servo 
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their own larger custoxnere first. Vertically 
Integrated concerns are likely to serve them* 
selves and their subsidiaries before serving 
their Independent customers. 

Such concentration may likewise be pro¬ 
moted by the Oovernment’s emergency pro¬ 
curement because some Ouvernment officials 
turn readily to large enterprises with estab¬ 
lished reputations, and because such large 
enterprises arc much more familiar with 
Government specifications and with the pro¬ 
cedures for awarding Government contracts. 

It 16 again promoted by the need for 
secrecy in handling strategic knowledge, 
since secrecy is easiest to maintain If the 
knowledge is available only to a few per¬ 
sons in a few large key enterprises. 

It is further promoted by the channeling 
of Government funds for research purposes 
Into a few large research organizations. 

It is finally promoted by the channeling 
of Government loans to a few large producers 
who can get materials and who have Gov¬ 
ernment contracts. 

I should also like it to be clearly under¬ 
stood that I am not criticizing large com¬ 
panies. nor their executives, for putting 
themselves at the service of the Government 
during an emergency. Their facilities and 
their know-how are indispensable. I am 
saying that because they are Important, and 
because they are well-known and becauf-e 
the use of them offers obvious advantages 
to a Government that is necessarily In a 
hurry and does not want to take unneces¬ 
sary risks, they tend to be used dispropor¬ 
tionately. This disproportionate use ulti¬ 
mately weakens th ? country during the 
progress of emergency and creates a con¬ 
centration which weakens the country’s 
Institutions after-the emergency is over. 

The other side of the picture Is that small 
buslnp.ss tends to bo underused. Such small 
business concerns are likely to be cut off first 
when goods are scarce. They are least likely 
to be able to accumulate Inventoiles in an¬ 
ticipation of a shortage or to find alternative 
sources of rupply. They experience unusual 
difficulty in adapting their operations to the 
use of substitute materials, since tlieir re¬ 
search facilities are typically limited. Their 
financial re.sources are often unequal to the 
risk of rapidly expanding their capacity, and 
finally they find It hard to attract new in¬ 
vestment capital or to secure adequate credit, 
either private or governmental. Unable to 
keep close watch over the development of 
defense orders c.nd unable to bid on the 
larger contracts, they are handicapped in ob¬ 
taining Government business. They find it 
difficult to obtain subcontracts because they 
cannot offer reciprocal subcontracts. In 
selling to the civilian market, they encounter 
difficulties when goods are scarce and con¬ 
sumer incomes are high. Buyers who are 
uncertain if they can get replacements are 
likely to prefer known brands of large con¬ 
cerns to the unknown brands of small con¬ 
cerns. Price controls are likely to eliminate 
the price differentia is which have offset the 
relative lack of prestige of the small com¬ 
pany's products. The drafting of personnel 
for military service is an inconvenience to 
the large c mpany, it may be a disaster to 
the small one. 

All of us have a common Interest n 
counteracting these tendencies. Even the 
large business enterprise which, at first 
glance, obtains a differential advantage from 
Its size has such a common Interest. When 
small business is not adequately utilized, a 
largo proportion of the country’s total pro¬ 
ductive capacity is prevented from con¬ 
tributing to the country’s economic strength. 
This was true in the last war. Tn 1943, for 
example, a survey of unused capacity among 
small plants was made by the Department of 
Ck)mmerce. It concluded that only 13 per¬ 
cent of the concerns studied were using their 
existing facilities fully; that half of the 
compunlos could increase their output if they 


obtained men and materials to do so; and 
that a third of them could Increase their 
output even without additional men and 
materials. 

This underuse of the small establishment 
was a corollary of an excessive concentration 
of Government contracts. From June 1940 to 
September 1944 61 percent of the prime 
contracts went to S3 corporations and more 
than 67 percent to 100 corporations. Even 
subcontracts went mostly to the larger con¬ 
cerns. A study of 252 of the Nation’s larg¬ 
est corporations made by the Smaller War- 
plants Corporation in 1043 showed that these 
large firms sublet about 34 percent of the 
value of their prime contracts but that only 
a quarter of this amount went to subcon¬ 
tractors with leas thar 600 workers. 

When we overload the industrial machine 
at one end and underload It at the other, the 
Inevitable result is failure to produce as 
much and as fast as can be produced. That 
Is what happened in World War II. This 
fact appeared clearly In the unfilled order 
backlogs that prevailed during the latter part 
of the recent World War. In March 1944, 
the unfilled orders of large plants In the 
metal products Industries averaged nearly 
a year’s full production, whereas those of 
small plants averaged barely more than 5 
months full production. While it Is true that 
only the large company and the large plant 
can produce certain types of heavy military 
equipment, this pattern of overuse of large 
business and underuse of small business 
was net limited to such cases. Relatively 
simple types of metal products showed the 
same pattern. For metal pulls, small plants 
had backlogs of between 4 and 5 nonths and 
large plants between tt and 10 months. There 
were many other similar instances in which 
either the Government or the civilian market 
or both went unduly short or waited an un¬ 
duly long time because orders had been un¬ 
duly concentrated in the large companies. 

The easy way of organizing industrial 
mobilization so that it depends chicrly upon 
large enterprises is not at all the efficient 
way of getting full production. The small 
companies are an Important part, of our 
national capacity. Their output is a vital 
part of our national strength. An equal op¬ 
portunity for small business to produce is 
essential if we are to use all our muscle. 

Thus there is harmony rather than con¬ 
flict between the immediate needs of indus¬ 
trial mobilizatii n and the longer run needs 
of a free-enterprise economy. Competitive 
private enterprise is regarded by all of us as 
one of the fundamental expressions ol our 
Ireeduin and one of the fundamental sup¬ 
ports as well. While we may differ among 
ourselves from time to time about whether 
a large company has acquired monopoly 
power that needs to be curbed, 1 think most 
of us agree that to keep private competitive 
enterprise we must preserve small business 
along with large business. We must avoid a 
long run trend toward even greater concen¬ 
tration of economic power. 

We can mobilize the maximum resources 
of small business If we want to do it and if 
we take the necessary steps soon enough. 
I shall not attempt to offer a complete pro¬ 
gram for this purpose. 1 shall merely men¬ 
tion a few of the more obvious means by 
which it can be accomplished. 

We should make, and keep up to date, a 
study of the idle capacity available In the 
United States, particularly that in the hands 
of small business. We should also study the 
Idle manpower that Is available, particularly 
in the smaller communities. In the light 
of these studies, we should review the dis¬ 
tribution of Government procurement, of 
industrial subcontracts, and of order back¬ 
logs fur the sake of shifting orders from the 
overused to the underused facilities and 
from localities where labor is short to locali¬ 
ties where it is more plentiful. We should 
examine the size of inventories and revise 


allocations of soeroe materials to avoid tying 
up such materials in congested establish¬ 
ments where their turn-over will be slow. 
We should avoid withholding such materials 
from small plants which could use Idle facili¬ 
ties end idle labor if the materials were 
available. 

We should set up special machinery for 
placing Government contracts directly with 
small enterprises. We should use that ma¬ 
chinery also to assure so far as possible that 
the subcontracts placed by inrgj concerns 
shall go to small enterprises. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation performed such 
functions fairly well during the last world 
war. 

We should make every effort to simplify 
Government purchasing svTecificatlons so 
that they correspond as nearly as possible 
to ordinary commercial specifications for 
similar goods. 

We should encourage plant expansion by 
small enterprises as well as by large ones. 
We should take steps to make available to 
small concerns loans and tax amortization 
privileges comparable to those that are 
extended to large companies that under¬ 
take strategically desirable plant expansion. 
Wherever practical we should encourage 
plant expansion In dispersed small units 
capable of being built and operated by 
small companies. 

We should make production methods and 
new techniques available to small com¬ 
panies as fully os possible. We should con¬ 
sider a policy of making research grants to 
small companies that have appropriate re¬ 
search facilities. We should consider re¬ 
quiring that new technology that has stra¬ 
tegic value and has been financed by the 
Government be made available on reason¬ 
able terms without undue restrictions to 
sma” ncerns that will use it for mobiliza¬ 
tion purposes. 

Steps such as these require exercise of 
judgment day by day in many varying situ¬ 
ations. The first essential is a policy de¬ 
termination that the facilities of small 
business shall be fully used. But such a 
policy Is not automatic nor self-executing. 
The second essential, therefore. Is a specific 
assignment to one or more appropriate 
agencies to see to it that the policy Is car¬ 
ried out. 

De Seversky Calls Bigger United States 
Force for Europe a Trap 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

OF SilSSOURl 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record, 
I include herewith the following brief 
significant article from the New York 
Journal-American of Sunar:% March 11, 
by the emlncmt authority on air power, 
Maj. Alexander P, de Seversky: 

De Severskt Calls Bigger United States 
Force fob Europe a Trap 
(By MaJ. Alexander P. de Seversky, Interna¬ 
tionally famous airplane designer and avi¬ 
ation authority) 

The great military debate in Congress has 
been steered into a blind alley of confu¬ 
sion. Somehow the false Impression has 
been created that the problem Is simply 
whether or not to send four additional 
American divisions to Evrope. 
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The average American may be forgiven If 
he now thinks that this Is the heart of the 
dispute. With two divisions already In Eu¬ 
rope, he wonders, why all the quibbling about 
raising tnls contingent to six. 

Unfortunately, this Is a misleading state¬ 
ment of the Issue. If It were merely a ques¬ 
tion of a few more divisions, even the con¬ 
gressional witnesses opposing the scheme, 
the writer Included, would readily go along. 
There are no overwhelming objections to 
such a trifling expansion of the American 
ground quota. 

But the real Issue Is far removed from 
this. The four divisions are only the be¬ 
ginning of a process that must ultimately 
suck millions of our young men Into a Euro- 
pean .slaughterhouse, under conditions made 
to order for the Kremlin. 

BASIC STRATEGY 

What is at stake In the debate is the na¬ 
ture of basic American strategy. The de¬ 
cision to be made is whether our Industrial 
potentials and limited manpower shall be 
channeled into old-style ground warfare, in 
which the enemy enjoys all the advantages— 
or invested In air strategy, In which we can 
attain clean-cut supremacy both In numbers 
and quality. 

The arguments advanced In favor of more 
American troops for Europe have little re¬ 
lation to the real problem. Indeed, they 
have raised a smoke screen of irrelevancies 
behind which the strategic core of the Issue 
has been hidden from public view. 

BOOSTING MORALE 

We are told, for Instance, that four more 
divisions will boost European morale by 
demonstrating America’s will to fight for 
freedom. But In the light of our sacrifices 
In Korea, the American declaration of a na¬ 
tional emergency, our vastly expanded mili¬ 
tary budgets, why should our will to oppose 
aggression be in doubt? 

I submit that any European who still 
doubts it will not be convinced by the ar¬ 
rival of a few more divisions. Stalin has, and 
for years must continue to have, overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority on the ground. To suppose 
that America would not fight If he slaugh¬ 
tered two divisions, but only if he slaugh¬ 
tered six. makes n i sense. 

Behind the beguiling talk of "only a few 
more divisions” is the plan—already adopted 
by our high command without consulting 
Congress and the people—W'hich is bound 
to degenerate into a sbowdow'n on the ground 
against tlu Soviet and satellite armies. 
Though billed as "balanced forces,” that plan 
still looks upon air power as an auxiliary to 
soften the enemy at home and to provide 
"air artillery” support for our foot soldiers. 

The tragic reality Is that America is being 
committed to an outmoded and fallacious 
strategy, because it is the only kind our 
military mentors understand. Like the 
French generals who staked their country on 
the Maglnot line after 1918, our generals are 
making the commitment In a spirit of 
patriotic devotion. 

We have been assured that 3.500,000 men 
would be enough unless the world slUicitlon 
deteriorated sharply. Almo.st at once, how¬ 
ever, Gen. J. Lawton Collins took the stand 
to announce that the figure would have to 
be expanded within 6 months. That’s the 
tlpoff. We are preparing to fight a new war 
with the methods of the last, although his¬ 
tory proves that such "frozen thinking” Is 
fatal. More and more millions will be fun- 
neled Into the hopeless attempt to match 
Moscow’s teeming manpower on the ground. 

GROUND GENERAL 

The very make-up of our high command 
makes such strategy Inevitable. Secretary 
of Defense Marshall Is a ground general. On 
June 21, 1943, he declared: "Your adversary 
may be hammered to his knees by bombing, 
but he will recover unless the knockout blow 
is delivered by the Army.” The fact that 


Japan, having been knocked from the skies, 
surrendered with an army of 6.000,000 well- 
equipped men still intact, apparently made 
little Impression on General Marshall. Only 
last week in his speech at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, before the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
he said, “The experience of battle • • • 

points to the continued and decisive role of 
ground forces." 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Bradley, wrote last year that he Is 
"convinced beyond any reasonable doubt" 
that "we shall once more be forced to gain 
the Inevitable victory over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground.” And 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, naturally, is 
no less sold on bayonet warfare. All of 
General Collin.s’ statements revolve around 
his certainty that "the doughboy Is the final 
answer.” 

OTHERS GO ALONG 

The other two members of the high com¬ 
mand, representing the Navy and the Air 
Force, are in a minority and. in the nature of 
a military body, bound to go along with the 
majority concepts. Thus while the dispute 
rages around Irrelevant matters like those 
four divisions, the llfe-and-death issue of a 
correct strategy Is shoved out of sight. 

I am not accusing our leadership of some 
mischievous conspiracy. The conspiracy is 
of another kind—like that of a fond mother 
who believes that castor oil is a cure-all. and 
administers it to her child in ever larger 
doses, thinly dl.sguLsed w'lth orange juice. 
Her intentions are the best, but her child 
will die all the same if his abdominal pains 
are due to acute appendicitis. 

We are being coaxed and threatened and 
argued Into putting more and more of our 
resources and manhood into surface force, 
for the kind of war in which we cannot 
hope to Win under modern conditions. Our 
leaders do not grasp the possibilities of air 
power geared to take control of the air clear 
around the globe, by passing the surface 
strength of the Soviets. 

POPULATION FACTOR 

The optimistic references to a population 
of 200 or 300 millions In the western bloc 
are meaningless This represents potential 
troops—but the Soviet Union has huge and 
superbly equipped armies already in being, 
supported by tactical aviation as good as 
ours and much larger in quantity. It Is 
childish to suppose that Moscow will allow 
us to create West European forces capable 
of crossing out her dominance of the con¬ 
tinent, when it has the power to nip the 
enterprise in the bud. How an additional 
four divisions put Into the inextricable trap 
will deter Soviet aggression defies explana¬ 
tion. 

After the w'ar, we threw away our gun. 
Soviet Russia held on to hers. Now we 
propose to stoop down and pick up the dis¬ 
carded weapon. Why should the Kremlin 
let us do this—unless we have a powerful 
deterrent force elsewhere to stop them from 
putting a bullet throiigh our forehead? 

DETERRENT FORCE 

That deterrent force can only be Amer¬ 
ican strategic air power, operating directly 
from our continent—from bases, that Is to 
say, Inaccessible to the Kremlin’s land might 
and tactical air force. Only under this pro¬ 
tection can European capacity for defense be 
revived. 

But today our strategic air force does 
not have the magnitude to serve as a real 
deterrent. Though properly conceived, and 
armed with atom bombs. It is no more than 
a token force. It will remain only a token 
force as long as we persist In dividing our 
potential three ways tor so-called balanced 
forces—Instead of applying the major por¬ 
tion to air power on the common-sense basis 
that first things must come first. Only when 
such an American Air Force is in existence 
will European rearmament be at all possible. 


Public Assistance Provisions of the Social 
Security Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I Include the following 
letter and statement: 

Dear -: No doubt you have been In¬ 
formed of the recent action of the New York 
State Legislature, which adopted a resolu¬ 
tion concerning the application of certain 
parts of the Social Security Act to the public 
assistance program in the State of New York. 
Since copies of the resolution may have been 
forwarded to you, I think you will be Inter¬ 
ested In the enclosed comments, which are 
taken from a statement I Issued to the press 
the day the resolution was adopted in Al¬ 
bany. If you would like to have any addi¬ 
tional Information on this matter, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

With warm good wishes, I am, 

Cordially and sincerely, 

Oscar R. Ewing, 

Admintstrator, 

Statement by Federal Security Adminis¬ 
trator ON Public Assistance Provisions 
OF the Social Sf.curity Act, March 9, 1951 
The resolution adopted by the New York 
State Legislature claims that the Federal 
Security Agency has threatened to withhold 
funds from New York for aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled, unless the State 
acquiesced in two "arbitrary conditions." 

The resolution alleges that one of these 
conditions "would mandate an Inflexible 
State-wide standard of assistance requiring 
all persons receiving assistance under a wel¬ 
fare program to receive mechanically the 
same benefits In total disregard of indlvldu- 
aUzed needs." The second condition, ac¬ 
cording to the resolution, would require the 
State "to depart from Its long-established 
civil-service system and compel the adop¬ 
tion of special civil-service standards and 
procedures lor employees dealing with Fed¬ 
eral welfare programs or a general revision of 
our civil-service system.” 

The 1935 Social Security Act provided for 
Federal contributions to the States for needy 
people—under certain conditions. It pro¬ 
vided that each State submit a State plan 
which had to be approved, originally by the 
Social Security Board and now by the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator, as meeting the 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 
This State plan, the act says, "shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State, and if administered by them, be man¬ 
datory upon them.” Furthermore, since 
1940, the act requires that all such plans 
Include "methods relating to the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand¬ 
ards on a merit basis." 

These are not arbitrary conditions dreamed 
up by me or anyone else in the Federal 
Security Agency. They are part of the law 
of the land. Congress wrote these essential 
provisions into the Social Security Act be¬ 
cause it wanted to protect helpless needy 
persons from arbitrary and capricious 
action, and to make sure that they would 
receive humane and Individual considera¬ 
tion wherever they live within a State. 

Pailur:; to adhere to these provisions has 
resulted In serious differences in the treat¬ 
ment of needy people throughout New York 
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State. People In various parts of the State 
receive shockingly disparate amounts of 
assistance In relation to their need. The law 
clearly calls for equitable treatment for per¬ 
sons In need: and persons In New York State 
have not been getting equitable treatment. 

There has been failure on the part of local 
welfare districts to Include basic items in 
the budgets of needy persons. There has 
been an alarming variation in the tests ap¬ 
plied In determining who Is entitled to as¬ 
sistance and who Is not. Thus, In some wel¬ 
fare districts a person may he denied assist¬ 
ance if he has as much as $100 worth of 
personal property, while In a neighboring dis¬ 
trict a person may be granted assistance even 
though he has $1,500 or more of personal 
property. In my opinion, the Congress that 
passed the Social Security Act was out to pre¬ 
vent precisely this kind of discrimination. 

We have not insisted on an “inflexible'* 
standard that would require all persons to 
receive mechanically the same benefit with¬ 
out regard to Individual need. Quite the 
contrary. What we have asked the State 
Department of Social Welfare to do is to es¬ 
tablish a Statewide policy that would be 
simple, objective, and consistent, so that a 
person In need would know what he is en¬ 
titled to. and would not have to depend on 
the whim of a local official. 

The Federal Government asks for equality 
of treatment, not necesearlly equality of 
dollar assistance. The Federal Government 
asks that New York see to It that people In 
equal need receive the money to secure the 
same standard of living. Obviously, the rent 
costs In a small town upstate will not be the 
same as in Manhattan. The equal standard 
requires that a needy person receive the 
money to purchase equivalent food, clothing, 
and shelter, wherever he lives within the 
State. 

All of this Is well known to the State Board 
of Social Welfare. As a matter of fact, since 
1944 the board has paid Up service to the 
requirements of Federal law. In that year 
It Issued an instruction to local districts call¬ 
ing for equitable treatment of persons In 
equal need; but this Instruction was never 
enforced. On January 22, 1951, this board 
ratified an agreement which the chairman of 
the board and I had reached on December 
29, 1950, relating to aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. That agreement pro¬ 
vides for inclusion in the State plan of as¬ 
sistance standards to assure equitable treat¬ 
ment for all needy persons. 

Thus the State Board of Social Welfare 
recognises that there is no basis for the 
accusations contained in the legislature's 
resolution and accordingly agrees to abide by 
the law of the land. 

As to requirements for an adequate merit 
system In the administration of public as¬ 
sistance in New York, the Federal law is per¬ 
fectly clear. Its Intent is to have adminis¬ 
tration of public assistance in all States free 
from political pressures. The fact is that 
New York has some 900 welfare positions ex¬ 
empted from civil service—more than the 
number of such exempted positions In aU 
other States put together. New York is the 
only State in the Union where county welfare 
directors are not under the merit system. 
Moreover, 55 deputy directors are also ex¬ 
empt, along with a large number of other 
miscellaneous Jobs. This contradicts the ex¬ 
press requirements of the Federal Security 
Act. The State Board of Social Welfare has 
now assured us that It will take any steps 
which may be necessary to correct any defi¬ 
ciencies In the carrying out of personnel 
standards on a merit basis In accordance 
with the Federal Social Security Act. 

These facts reveal the Inaccuracies and dis¬ 
tortions of the resolutions better than any 
argumentation. 


Tbe Priocs of Peace, by William Jeaniof t 
Bryaa 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or Bcxsaisazm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today Is 
the ninety-first anniversary of the birth 
of William Jennings Bryan, one of the 
greatest Christian leaders our country 
has ever produced. His lecture on the 
Prince of Peace is the greatest argument 
of Its kind I have ever read or ever heard. 

In this day and time when the enemies 
of Christianity are trying to wreck our 
civilization. I think it is a good time to 
bring to the attention of the American 
people the argument of this masterful 
man. who probably did more to promote 
Christianity throughout the world than 
any other lay leader of modern times. 

Mr. Bryan’s lecture reads as follows: 

Thx Prince or Peace 

Mr. Brtan. I offer no apology for speaking 
upon a religious theme, for it Is the most 
universal of all themes. If I addressed you 
upon tbe subject of law I might interest the 
lawyers; If I discussed the science of medi¬ 
cine I might interest the physicians; In like 
manner merchants might be Interested in a 
talk on commerce, and farmers In a discus¬ 
sion oil agriculture; but none of these sub¬ 
jects appeals to all. Even the science of gov¬ 
ernment, though broader than any profes¬ 
sion or occupation, does not embrace tbe 
whole sum of life, and those who think upon 
It differ so among themselves that I could 
not speak upon the subject so as to please a 
part without offending others. While to me 
the science of government is intensely ab¬ 
sorbing. I recognize that the most important 
things in life lie outside of the realm of gov- 
ernment and that more depends upon what 
the Individual does for himself than upon 
what the government does or can do for him. 
Men can be miserable under the best gov¬ 
ernment and they can be happy under the 
worst government. 

Government affects but a part of the life 
which we live here and does not touch at all 
the life beyond, while religion toucher the 
Infinite circle of existence as well as the 
small arc of that circle which we spend on 
earth. No greater theme, therefore, can 
engage our attention. 

Man is a religious being; the heart In¬ 
stinctively seeks for a God. Whether he 
worships on the banks of the Ganges, prays 
with his face upturned to the sun, kneels 
toward Mecca, or. regarding all space as a 
temple, communes with the Heavenly Father 
according to the Christian creed, man is 
essentially devout. 

There are honest doubters whose sincerity 
we recognize and respect, but occasionally 
1 find youxig men who think It smart to be 
skeptical; they talk as if It were an evidence 
of larger intelligence to scoff at creeds and 
refuse to connect themselves with churches. 
They call themselves “liberal," as if a Chris¬ 
tian were narrow-minded. To these young 
men I desire to address myself. 

Even some older people profess to regard 
religion as a superstition, pardonable in the 
Ignorant, but unworthy of the educated— 
a mental state which one can and should 
outgrow. Those who bold this view look 
down with mild contempt upon such as give 
to religion a definite place in their thoughts 
and lives. They assume an intellectual su¬ 


periority and often take little pains to con¬ 
ceal the assumption. Tolstoy administers 
to the “cultured crowd'* (the words quoted 
are his) a severe rebuke when he declares 
that the religious sentiment rests not upon 
a superstitious fear of the invisible forces of 
nature, but upon man's consciousness of his 
finiteness amid an infinite universe and of 
his sinfulness; and this consciousness, the 
great philosopher adds, man can never out¬ 
grow. Tolstoy Is light; man recognizes how 
limited are his own powers and how vast Is 
the universe, and he leans upon the arm 
that Is stronger than hla. Man feels the 
weight of his sins and looks for One who Is 
sinless. 

Religion has been defined as the relation 
which man fixes between himself and his 
God. and morality as the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of this relation. Every one, by the time 
he reaches maturity, has fixed some relation 
between himself and God, and no material 
change in this relation can take place with¬ 
out a revolution In the man, for this relation 
is the most potent influence that acts upon a 
human life. 

Religion Is the basis of morality In the in¬ 
dividual and In the group of individuals. 
Materialists have attempted to build up a 
system of morality upon the basis of en¬ 
lightened self-interest. They would have 
man figure out by mathematics that It pays 
him to abstain from wrongdoing; they vould 
even Inject an element of selfishness Into al¬ 
truism; but the moral system elaborated by 
the materialists has several defects. First, 
Its virtues are borrowed from moral systems 
based upon religion; second, as it rests upon 
argument rather than upon authority, it does 
not appeal to the young, and b;; t^e time the 
young are able to follow thelV reason they 
have already become act In their ways. Our 
laws do not permit a young man to dispose 
of real estate until he is 21. Why this re¬ 
straint? Because his reason is not mature: 
and yet a man’s life is largely molded by the 
environment of his youth. Third, one never 
knows Just how much of his decision Is due 
to reason and huw much is due to passion 
or to selfish interest. We recognize the bias 
of self-interest when we exclude from the 
Jury every man, no matter how reasonable or 
upright he may be, who has a pecuniary in¬ 
terest In the result of the trial. And, fourth, 
one whose morality Is based upon a nice 
calculation of benefits to be secured spends 
time figuring that he should spend in action. 
Those who keep a book account of their good 
deeds seldom do enough good to Justify keep¬ 
ing books. 

Morality is the power of endtj'ancc in man: 
and a religion which teaches personal re¬ 
sponsibility to God gives strength to morality. 
There is a powerful restraining Influence in 
the belief that an all-seeing eye scrutinizes 
every thought and word and act of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

There Is a wide difference between the man 
who is trying to conform to a standard of 
morality about him and the man who is en¬ 
deavoring to make his life approximate to a 
divine standard. The former attempts to 
live up to the standard if it Is above him and 
down to It If it is below him—and if he Is 
doing right only when others are looking he is 
sure to find a time when he thinks he is un¬ 
observed, and then he takes a vacation and 
falls. One needs the Inner strength which 
comes with the conscious presence of a per¬ 
sonal God. If those who are thus fortified 
sometimes yield to temptation, how helpless 
and hopeless must those be who rely upon 
their own strength alone! 

There are difficulties to be encountered In 
religion, but there are difficulties to be en¬ 
countered eveiywhcro. I passed through a 
period of skepticism when I was in college 
and I have been glad ever since that 1 be¬ 
came a member of the church before I left 
home for college, fo;* it helped me during 
thoee trying days. The college days cover 
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the dangerous period In the young man’s 
life; it is when he is just coming Into po8> 
session of his powers—when he feels stronger 
than he ever feels afterward and thinks he 
knows more than he ever does know. 

It was at this period that I was confused 
by the different theories of creation. But I 
examined these theories and found that they 
all assumed something to begin with. The 
nebular hypothesis, for instance, assumes 
that matter and force existed—matter In 
particles infinitely fine and each particle 
separated from every other particle by space 
infinitely great. Beginning with this as¬ 
sumption. force working on matter—accord¬ 
ing to this hypothesis—creates a universe. 
Well, I have a right to assume, and I prefer 
to assume a Designer back of the design— 
a Creator back of creation; and no mat¬ 
ter how long you draw out the process of 
creation, so long as Ood stands back of it, 
you cannot shake my faith in Jehovah. In 
Genesis It Is written that, in the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth, and 
I can stand or that proposition until I find 
some theory of creation that goes further 
back than ‘‘the beginning.” 

I do not carry the doctrine of evolution as 
far as some do; 1 have not yet been able to 
convince myself that man Is a lineal descend¬ 
ant of the lower animals. I do not mean to 
find fault with you If you want to accept It; 
all I mean to say Is that while you may 
trace your ancestry back to the monkey If 
you find pleasure or pride In doing so, you 
shall not connect me with your family tree 
without more evidence than has yet been 
produced. It is true that man, In some phys¬ 
ical qualities, resembles the beast, taut man 
has a mind as well as a body and a soul as 
well as a mind. The mind Is greater than the 
body and the soul is greater than the mind, 
and I object to having man’s pedigree traced 
on one-third of him only—and that the 
lowest third. Falrbalrn lays down a sound 
proposition when he says that It Is not suf¬ 
ficient to explain man as an animal; It Is 
necessary to explain man In history—and 
the Darwinian theory does not do this. The 
apt*, according to this theory. Is older than 
man, and yet he is still an ape, while man is 
the author of the marvclou,s civilization 
which we see about us. 

One dOP.s not escape from mystery, how¬ 
ever, by accepting this theory, for it does 
not explain the origin of life. When the 
follower of Darwin has traced the germ of 
life back to the lowest form In which it ap¬ 
pears—and to follow him one must exercise 
more faith than religion calls for—he finds 
that scientists differ. Some believe that the 
first germ of life came from another planet 
and others hold that it was the result of 
spontaneous generation. 

If I were compelled to accept one of these 
theories I would prefer the first, for if we 
can chase the germ of life off this planet 
and get It out Into space we can guess the 
rest of the way and no one can contradict 
us; but if we accept the doctrine of spon¬ 
taneous generation we cannot explain why 
spontaneous generation ceased to act after 
the first germ was created. 

Go back as far as we may, we cannot es¬ 
cape from the creative act, and It is just 
as easy for me to believe that God created 
man as he Is as to believe that, millions of 
years ago. He created a germ of life and 
endowed It with power to develop into all 
that we see today. Bui 1 object to the Dar¬ 
winian theory until more conclusive proof 
is produced, because 1 fear we shall lose the 
consciousness of God’s presence In our dully 
life. If we must assume that through all the 
ages no spiritual force has touched the life 
of man or shaped the destiny of nations. 
But there Is another objection. The Dar¬ 
winian theory represents man as reaching 
his present perfection by the operation of 
the law of hate—the merciless law by which 
the strong crowd out and kill off the weak. 


If this Is the law of our development, then, 
if there Is any logic that, can bind the human 
mind, we shall turn backward toward the 
beast In proportion as we substitute the law 
of love. How can natred he the law of de¬ 
velopment when nations have advanced In 
proportion as they have depaited from that 
law and adopted the law of love? 

But while I do not accept the Darwinian 
theory, I shall not quarrel with you about 
It; I only refer to it to remind you that it 
does not solve the mystery of life or explain 
human progress. I fear that some have ac¬ 
cepted It In the hope ol escaping from the 
miracle, but why should the miracle frighten 
us? It bothered me once, and I am Inclined 
to think that it Is one of the test questions 
with the Christian. 

Christ cannot be separated from the mi¬ 
raculous; His birth, His ministrations and His 
resurrection, all involve the miraculous, and 
the change which His religion works In the 
human heart Is a continuing miracle. Elim¬ 
inate the miracles and Christ becomes mere¬ 
ly a human being and Hla gospel Is stripped 
of divine authority. 

The miracle raises two questions: “Can 
God perform a miracle?” and, “Would He 
want to?" The first is easy to answer. A 
God who can make a world can do anything 
He wants to do with it. The power to per¬ 
form miracles Is necessarily Implied In the 
power to create. But would God want to 
perform a miracle?—this Is the question 
which has given most of the trouble. The 
more I have considered It the le.ss inclined 
I am to answer in the negative. To say that 
God would not perform a miracle Is to as¬ 
sume a more intimate knowledge of God’s 
plans and purposes than I can claim to 
have. I will not deny that God does perform 
a miracle or may perform one merely because 
I do not know how or why He does It. The 
fact that we are constantly learning of the 
existence ol now forces suggests the possi¬ 
bility that God may operate through forces 
yet unknown to us, and the mysteries with 
which we deal every day warn me that faith 
Is as necessary as sight. Who would have 
credited a century ago the stories that are 
now told of the vonder-worklng electricity? 
For ages man had known the lightning, hut 
only to fear it; now this Invisible current 
is generated by a man-made machine, im¬ 
prisoned in a man-made wire and made to 
do the blddln*; of man. We arc even able 
to dispense with the wire and hurl words 
through space, and the X-ray has enabled 
us to look through substances which were 
supposed, until recently, to exclude all light. 
The miracle is not more mysterious than 
many of the things with which man now 
deals—it Is simply different. The Immacu¬ 
late Conception Is not more mysterious than 
any other conception—It Is simply unlike; 
nor Is the resurrection of Christ more myste¬ 
rious than the myriad resurrections which 
mark each annual seed-time. 

It is sometimes said that God could not 
suspend one of His laws without stopping 
the universe, but do we not suspend or over¬ 
come the law of gravitation every day? 
Every time we move a foot or lift a weight, 
we temporarily interlere with the operation 
of the most universal of natural laws, and 
yet the world i.s not disturbed. 

Science has taught us so many things that 
we are templed to conclude that we know 
everything, but there is really a great un¬ 
known which is still unexplored, and that 
which we have learned ought to Increase our 
reverence rather than our egotism. Science 
has disclosed some of the machinery of the 
universe, but science has not yet revealed to 
us the great secret—the secret of life. It Is 
to be found in every blade of grass, in every 
Insect. In every bird and In every animal, as 
well as in man. Six thousand years of 
recorded history, and yet we know no more 
about the secret of life than they knew In 
the beginning. We live, we plan; we have our 


hopes, our fears; and yet In a moment a 
change may come over any one of us and 
this body will become a mass of lifeless clay. 
What Is It that, having, we live and. having 
not, we are as the clod? We know not; and 
yet the progress of the race and the civiliza¬ 
tion which we now behold are the work of 
men and women who have not solved the 
mystery of their own lives. 

And our food, must we understand It be¬ 
fore we eat It? If we refused to eat anything 
until we could understand the mystery of 
its growth, we should die of starvation. But 
mystery does not bother us In the dining 
room; It is only in the church that It is an 
obstacle. 

I was eating a piece of watermelon some 
months ago and was struck with Its beauty. 

I took some of the seeds and dried them and 
weighed them, and found that It would re¬ 
quire some 6,000 seed to weigh a pound. And 
then I applied mathematics to that 40- 
pound melon. One of these seeds, put into 
the ground, when warmed by the sun and 
moistened by the rain, goes to work; it 
gathers from somewhere 200,000 times Its own 
weight and. forcing this raw material 
through a tiny stem, constructs a water¬ 
melon. It covers the outside with a coating 
of green; Inside of the green It puts a layer 
of white, and within the white a core of red, 
and all through the red It scatters seeds, 
each one capable of continuing the work of 
reproduction. Where did that little seed get 
its tremendous power? Where did it find Its 
coloring matter? How did It collect Its 
flavoring extract? How did It build a water¬ 
melon? Until you can explain a water¬ 
melon, do not be too sure that you can set 
limits to the power of the Almighty or say 
Just what He would do or how He would do It. 

I cannot explain the watermelon, but I eat 
it and enjoy it. 

Everything that grows tells a like story 
of Infinite power. Why should I deny that a 
divine hand fed a midiitude with a few 
loaves and fishes when I see hundreds of 
millions fed every year by a hand which 
converts the seeds scattered over the field 
Into an abundant harvest? We know that 
food can be multiplied in a few months* 
time; shall we deny the power ol the Creator 
to eliminate the element of time, when we 
have gone so far in eliminating the element 
of space? 

But there Is something even more wonder¬ 
ful still—the mysterious change that takes 
place in the human heart when the man be¬ 
gins to hate the things he loved and to 
love the things he hated—the marvelous 
transformation that takes place In the man 
who. before the change, would have sacri¬ 
ficed the world for his own advancement, but 
Who, after the change, would give his life 
for a principle and esteem It a privilege to 
make sacrifice for his convictions. What 
greater miracle than this, that converts a 
selfish, self-centered human being into a 
center from which good Influences flow out 
In every direction? And yet this miracle 
has been wrought In the heart of each one of 
us—or may be wrought—and we have seen 
It wrought In the hearts of those about us. 
No, living in the midst of mystery and mira¬ 
cles, I shall not allow either to deprive me 
of the benefits of the Christian religion. 

Some of those who question the miracle 
also question the theory of atonement: they 
assert that It does not accord with their Idea 
ol Justice for one to die for others. Let each 
one bear hla own sins and the punishments 
due for them, they say. The doctrine of vi¬ 
carious suffering Is not a new one; it is as 
old as the race. That one should suffer for 
others is one of the most familiar principles, 
and we see the principle illustrated every 
day of our lives. Take the family, for 
Instance: from the day the mother’s first 
child is born, for twenty-live or thirty years 
they are scarcely out of her waking thoughts. 
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She sacrlflcm for them» she surrenders her¬ 
self to them. Is It because she expects them 
to pay her back? Fortunate for the parent 
and fortunate for the child If the latter has 
an opportunity to repay in part the debt it 
owes. But no child can compensate a parent 
for a parent’s care. In the course of nattire 
the debt is paid, not to the parent, but to 
the next generation, each generation suffer¬ 
ing and sacrificing for the one following. 

Nor is this confined to the family. Every 
step in advance has been nuide possible by 
those who have been willing to sacrifice for 
posterity. Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of conscience and free govern¬ 
ment have all been won for the world by 
thoee who were willing to make sacrifices for 
their fellows. So well established Is this 
doctrine that we do not regard any one as 
great unless he recognizes how unimportant 
his life is in comparison with the problems 
with which he deals. 

I find proof that man was made In the 
image of his Creator In the fact that, 
throughout the centuries, man has been will¬ 
ing to die that blessings denied to him might 
be enjoyed by his children, his children's 
children and the world. 

The seeming paradox: “He that saveth his 
life shall lose it and be that loseth his life 
for My sake shall find it." has an application 
wider than that usually given to it; it is an 
epitome of history. Those who live only for 
themselves live little lives, but thoee who 
give themselves for the advancement of 
things greater than themselves find a larger 
life than the one surrendered. Wendell 
Phillips gave expression to the same Idea 
when he said: “How prudently most men 
sink into nameless graves, while now and 
then a few forget themselves into Immor¬ 
tality.” 

Instead of being an unnatural plan, the 
plan of salvation is in perfect harmony with 
human nature as we understand it. Sacrifice 
is the language of love, and Christ. In suffer¬ 
ing for the world, adapted the only means 
of reaching the heart, and this can be dem¬ 
onstrated not only by theory, but by ex¬ 
perience. for the story of His life, His teach¬ 
ings, His sufferings, and His death has been 
translated into every language and every¬ 
where it has tou<^ed the heart. 

But if I were going to present an argument 
In favor of the divinity of Christ, I would not 
begin with miracles or mystery or theory of 
atonement. I would begin as Carnegie Simp¬ 
son begins in his book entitled “The Fact 
of Christ.” Commencing with the fact that 
Christ lived, he points out that one cannot 
contemplate this undisputed fact without 
feeling that in some way this fact is related 
to those now living. He says that one can 
read of Alexander, of Caesar, or of Napoleon, 
and not feel that it is a matter of personal 
concern; but that when one reads how Christ 
lived and how He died he feels that somehow 
there is a chord that stretches from that 
life to his. As he studies the character of 
Christ he becomes conscious of certain vir¬ 
tues which stand out in bold relief—purity, 
hiunility, a forgivlnf spirit, and an im- 
fathomable love. The author is correct. 
Christ presents an example of ptirity in 
thought and life, and man, conscious of bis 
own imperfections and grieved over hLs short¬ 
comings. finds inspiration in One who was 
tempted in all points like as we are, and 
yet without sin. I am not sure but that we 
can find just here a way of determining 
whether one possesses the true spirit of a 
Christian. If he finds in the sinlessness of 
Christ an inspiration and a stimulus to 
greater effort and higher living, he is in¬ 
deed a follower; If. on the other hand, he 
resents the reproof which the piirity of 
Christ offers, he is likely to question the 
divinity of Christ in order to exciise him¬ 
self for not being a follower. 

Humility Is a rare virtue. If one Is rich 
he is apt to be proud of his riches; if he has 
distinguished ancestry, he is apt to be proud 


of his lineage; if he Is well educated, he Is 
apt to be proud of his learning. Some one 
has suggested that if one becomes humble 
he soon becomes proud of his humility. 
Christ, however, possessed of all power, was 
the very personification of humility. 

The most difficult of all the virtues to cul¬ 
tivate Is the forgiving spirit. Revenge seezns 
to be natural to the human heart; to want 
to get even with an enemy Is a common sin. 
It has even been popular to boast of vin¬ 
dictiveness; It was once inscribed on a monu¬ 
ment to a hero that he had repaid both 
friends and enemies more than he had re¬ 
ceived. This was not the spirit of Christ. 
Be taught forgiveness; and In that incom¬ 
parable prayer which He left as a model for 
our petitions He made our willingness to 
forgive the measure by which we may claim 
forgiveness. He not only taught forgiveness, 
but He exemplified His teachings in His life. 
When those who persecuted Him brought 
Him to the most disgraceful of ail deaths. 
Bis spirit of forgiveness rose above His suf¬ 
fering and He prayed. “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

But love Is the foundation of Christ's 
creed. The world bad known love before; 
parents had loved cMldren, and children 
parents; husband had loved wife, and wife 
husband; and friend had loved friend; but 
Jesus gave a new definilton of love. His 
love was as boundless as the sea; its limits 
were so far-flung that even an enemy could 
not travel beyond it. Other teachers sought 
to regulate the lives of their followers by 
rule and formula, but Christ’s plans was, 
first to purify the heart and then to leave 
love to direct the footsteps. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from the 
life, the teachings and the depth of this 
historic figure? Reared in a carpenter shop; 
with no knowledge of literattire, save Bible 
literature; with no acquaintance with phil¬ 
osophers living or with the writings of sages 
dead, this young man gathered disciples 
about him, promulgated a higher code of 
morals than the world had ever known be¬ 
fore. and proclaimed Himself the Messiah. 
He taught and performed miracles for a 
lew brief months and then was emelfied; 
His disciples were scattered and many of 
them put to death; His claims were dis¬ 
puted, His resurrection denied and His fol¬ 
lowers persecuted, and yet from this begin¬ 
ning His religion has spread until millions 
take His name with reverence upon their 
lips and thousands have been willing to 
die rather than surrender the faith which he 
put Into their hearts. How shall we account 
for Him? “What think ye of Christ?” It 
is easier to believe Him divine than to ex¬ 
plain in any other way what He said and 
did and was. And I have great .r faith even 
than '.Mlore since I have visited the Orient 
and witnessed the successful contest which 
Christianity is waging against the religions 
and philosophers of the East. 

I was thinking a few years ago of the 
Christmas which was then approaching and 
of Him in whose honor the day is celebrated. 
I recalled the message, Peace on earth, good 
will to men. and then my thoughts ran 
back to the prophecy uttered centuries be¬ 
fore His birth. In which He was described 
as the Prince of Peace. To reinforce my 
memory I rm'ead the prophecy and found 
immediately following a verse which I had 
forgotten—a verse which declares that of 
the increase of His peace and government 
there shall be no end, for, adds Isaiah. “He 
shall judge His people with justice and with 
judgment.” Thinking of the prqphecy, I 
have selected this theme that I may present 
some of the reasons which lead me to be¬ 
lieve that Christ has fully earned the title, 
the Prince of Peace, and that In the years 
to come It will be more and more applied 
to Him. Faith in Him brings peace to the 
heart and His teachings, when applied, will 
bring peace between man and man. And if 


He can bring peace to each heart, and if 
His creed will bring peace throughout the 
earth, who will deny His right to be called 
the Prince of Peace? 

All the world is in search of peace; every 
heart that ever heat has sought for peace, and 
many have been the methods employed to 
secure it. Some have thought to purchase it 
with riches, and they have labored to secure 
wealth, hoping to find peace when they were 
able to go where they pleased and buy what 
they liked. Of those who have ezuieavored to 
purchase peace with money, the large ma¬ 
jority have failed to secure the money. But 
what has been the experience of those who 
have been successful in accumulating money? 
They all tell the same story—viz., that they 
spent the first half of their lives trying to 
get money from others and the last half try¬ 
ing to keep others from getting their money, 
and that they found peace in neither half. 
Some have even reached the point where they 
find difficulty in getting people to accept 
their money; and I know of no better indica¬ 
tion of the ethical awakening In this country 
than the Increasing tendency to scrutinize 
the methods of money making. A long step 
in advance will have been taken when reli¬ 
gious. educational, and charitable institu¬ 
tions refuse to condone immoral methods in 
business and leave the possessor of ill-gotten 
gains to learn the loneliness of life when one 
prefers money to morals. 

Some have sought peace in social distinc¬ 
tion. but whether they have been within the 
charmed circle and fearful lest they might 
fall out. or outside and hopeful that they 
might get in, they have not found peace. 

Some have thought—vain thought—to find 
peace in political prominence; but whether 
office comes by birth, as In monarchies, or by 
election, as in republics, it docs not bring 
peace An office is conspicuous only when 
few can occupy it. Only when few in a gen¬ 
eration can hope to enjoy an honor do we 
call It a great honor. I am glad that our 
Heavenly Father did not make the peace of 
the human heart depend upon the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth, or upon the securing of social 
or political distinction, for in either case but 
few could have enjoyed it, but when Re made 
peace the reward of a conscience void of of¬ 
fense toward God and man. He put it within 
reach of all. The poor can secure It os easily 
as tbe rich, the social outcast as freely as the 
leader of society, and the humblest citizen 
equally with those who wield political power. 

TO those who have grown gray In the faith 
I need not speak of the peace to be found in 
the belief in an overruling providence. 
Christ taught that our lives are precious in 
the sight of Qod, and poets have taken up 
the theme and woven it Into immortal verse. 
No uninspired writer has expressed the Idea 
more beautifully than William Cullen Bryant 
In the Ode to a Waterfowl. After foUowtng 
the wanderings of the bird of passage as it 
seeks first its northern and then its southern 
home, he concludes: 

“Tbou’rt gone; the abysc of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, but on my 

heart 

Deeply hath eunk the leeeon thou hast 
given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

“He who, from zone to zone. 

Guidee through tbe boundleee sky thy cer¬ 
tain flight. 

In the long way that I must tread alone. 
Will lead my steps aright.** 

Christ promoted peace by giving us assiir- 
ance that a line of communication can be 
established between the Father above and 
the child below. And who will measure the 
consolation that has been brought to trou¬ 
bled hearts by the hour of prayer? 

And Immortality. Who will estimate the 
peace which a belief in a futme life has 
brought to the sorrowing? You may talk to 
the young about death ending all, for life Is 
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full and hope is strong, but preach not this 
doctrine to the mother who stands by the 
deathbed of her babe or to one who Is within 
the shadow of a great affliction. When I was 
a young man I wrote to Colonel Ingersoll and 
asked him for his views on God and Immor¬ 
tality. His secretary answered that the great 
infidel was not at home, but enclosed a copy 
of a speech which covered my question. I 
scanned it with eagerness and found that he 
had expressed himself about as follows: “I 
do not say that there is no God, I simply say 
I do not know. I do not say that there is 
no life beyond the grave, I simply say 1 do 
not know.” And from that day to this I 
have not been able to understand how any¬ 
one could find pleasure In taking from any 
human heart a living faith and substituting 
therefor the cold and cheerless doctrine, "I 
do not know.” 

Christ gave us proof of Immortality, and 
yet it would hardly seem nece.ssary that 
one should rise from the dead to convince us 
that the grave Is not the end. To every 
created thing God has given a tongue that 
proclaims a resurrection. 

If the Father deigns to touch with divine 
ptiwer the cold and pulseless heart of the 
burled acorn and to make it burst forth 
from its prison walls, will He leave neglected 
in the earth the soul of man. made In the 
image of his Creator? If He .stoops to give 
to the rosebush, whose withered blossoms 
float upon the autumn breeze, the sweet 
assurance of another springtime, will He 
reluse the words of hope to the sons of men 
when the frosts of winter come? If matter, 
mute and Inanimate, though changed by 
the forces of nature Into a multitude of 
forms, can never die. will the spirit of man 
suffer annihilation when it has paid a brief 
visit like a royal guest to thl.s tenement of 
clay? No, I am as sure that there is another 
life as I am that I live today. 

In Cairo I secured a lew grains of wheat 
that hud slumbered for more than 3,000 
year in an Egyptian tomb. As I looked at 
thorn this thought came into my mind: If 
one of those grains had been planted on 
the banks of the Nile the year after It 
grew, and all Its lineal descendants planted 
and replanted Irom that time until now. Its 
progeny would today be sulhcieiuly numcr- 
ou.s to feed the teeming millions ol the 
world. There is In the grain of wheat an 
Invi.sible something whlcli has power to di.s- 
card the body that we see, and from earth 
and nir fashion a new body so much like 
the old one that we cannot tell the one 
from the other. If this invisible germ of 
life In the grain of wheat can thus pass 
unimpaired through 3.000 resurrections, I 
shall not doubt that my soul ha.s power to 
clothe itself with a body .suited to Its new 
existence when this earthly frame has 
crumbled Into dust. 

A belief In Immortality not only consoles 
the Individual, but it exerts a powerful in¬ 
fluence in bringing peace between individ¬ 
uals. If one really thinks that man dies 
as the brute dies, he may yield to the temp¬ 
tation to do injustice to his neighbor when 
the circumstances are such as to promise 
security from detection. But if one really 
expects to meet again and live eternally with 
those whom he knows today, he Is restrained 
from evil deeds by the fear of endless re¬ 
morse. We do not know what rewards are 
In store for us or what punishments may 
be reserved, but If there v/ere no other 
punishment It would be enough for one who 
deliberately and consciously wrongs another 
to have to live forever In the company of 
the person wronged and have his littleness 
and selfishness laid bare. 1 repeat, a belief 
in immortality must exert a powerful Influ¬ 
ence In establishing Justice between men 
and thus laying the foundation for peace. 

Again, Christ deserves to be called the 
Prince of Peace because He has given us a 
measure of greatness which promotes peace. 


When His disciples disputed among them¬ 
selves as to which should be greatest In the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he rebuked them and 
said: “Let him who would be chlefest among 
you be the servant of all.” Service is the 
measure of greatness; it always has been 
true; It Is true today, and it always will be 
true, that he Is greatest who does the most 
of good. And yet, what a revolution It will 
work in this old world when this standard 
becomes the standard of life. Nearly all of 
our controversies and combc<^8 arise from the 
fact that we are trying to get something from 
each other—there will be peace when our 
aim Is to do something for each other. Our 
enmities and animosities arise from our ef- 
foi'ts to get as much as possible out of the 
world—there will be peace when our en¬ 
deavor Is to put as much as possible Into the 
world. Society will take an Immeasurable 
step toward peace when It estimates a citizen 
by bis output rather than by his income and 
gives the crown of its approval to the one 
who makes the largest contribution to the 
welfare of all. It Is the glory of the Christian 
Ideal that, while it is within sight of the 
weakest and the lowliest, it is yet so high 
that the be.st and the noblest are kept with 
their faces turned ever upward. 

Christ has also led the way to peace by giv¬ 
ing us a formula for the propagation of good. 
Not all of those who have really desired to 
do good have employed the Christian 
method—not all Christians even. In all the 
history of the human race but two methods 
have been employed. The flr.st is the forcible 
method. A man has an Idea which he thinks 
is good; he tells his neighbors about it and 
they do not like It. This makes him angry, 
and seizing a club, he attempts to make them 
like It. One trouble about this rule is that 
it works both ways; when a man starts out 
to compel his neighbors to think as he does, 
he generally finds them willing to accept the 
challenge, and they spend so much time in 
trying to coerce each other that they have no 
time lett to be of service to each other. 

The other is the Bible plan—be not over¬ 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
And there Is no other way of overcoming evil. 
I am not much of a farmer—I get more credit 
for my farming than I deserve, and nry little 
farm receives more advertising than it Is 
entitled to. But I am fi.rmer enough to 
know that if 1 cut down weeds they will 
spring up again, and I know that if I plant 
something there which has more vitality 
than the wred.s I shall not only get rid of the 
constant cutting, but have the benefit of the 
crop besidc.s. 

In order that there might be no mistake 
about His plan of propagating good, Christ 
went into detail and laid einiiha.sis upon the 
value of example—“so live that others see¬ 
ing your good works may be constrained to 
glorify your Father which Is in heaven.” 
There is no human Influence so potent for 
good as that which goes out from an upright 
life. A sermon may be answered; the argu¬ 
ments presented in a speech may be dis¬ 
puted, but no one can answer a Cmistian 
Hie—it Is the unanswerable argument In 
favor of our religion. 

It may be a slow process—this conversion 
of tlie world by the silent influence of a noble 
example, but It is the only sure one, and 
the doctrine applies to nations as well as to 
Individuals. The Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace gives us the only hope that the world 
has—and It is an lncrea.sing hope—of the 
substitution of reason for the arbitrament 
of force in the settlement of International 
disputes. 

But Christ has given us a platform more 
fundamental than any political party has 
ever written. We are Interested In platforms; 
we attend conventions, sometimes traveling 
long distances; we have wordy wars over the 
phraseology of various planks, and then we 
wage earnest campaigns to secure the en¬ 
dorsement of these platform at the polls. 
But the platform given to the world by the 


Nazarene la more far-reaching and more com¬ 
prehensive than any platform ever written 
by the convention of any party In any coun¬ 
try. When He condensed into 1 command¬ 
ment those of the 10 which relate to man’s 
duty toward his fellows and enjoined upon 
us the rule, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” He presented a plan for the solu¬ 
tion of all the problems that now vex society 
or may hereafter arise. Other remedies may 
palliate or postpone the day of settlement, 
but this Is all-sufficient and the reconcilia¬ 
tion which it effects Is a permanent one. 

If I were to attempt to apply this thought 
to various questions which are at Issue I 
might be accused of entering the domain 
of partisan politics; but I may safely apply 
It to two great problems. First, let us 
consider the question of capital and labor. 
This Is not a transient Issue or a local one. 
It engages the attention of the people of all 
countries and has appeared In every age. 
The Immediate need In this country is arbi¬ 
tration. for neither side of a controversy 
can be trusted to deal with absolute Justice, 
if allowed undisputed control; but arbitra¬ 
tion, like a court. Is a last resort. It would 
be better If th<» relations between employer 
and employee were such a.s to make arbitra¬ 
tion unnecessary. Just in proportion as 
men recognize their kinship to each othsr 
and deal with each other in the spirit of 
brotherhood will friendship and harmony be 
secured. Both employer and employee need 
to cultivate the .spirit which follows from 
obedience to the great commandment. 

The second problem to which I would 
apply thl.s platform of peace Is that which 
relates to the accumulation of wealth. We 
cannot much longer delay consideration of 
the ethics of money making. That many 
of the enormous fortunes which have been 
accumulated In the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury are now held by men who have given 
to society no adequate service In return for 
the money secured Is now generally recog¬ 
nized. While legislation can and should 
protect the public from predatory wealth, 
a more effective remedy will be found in the 
cultivation of a public opinion which will 
substitute a higher ideal than the one which 
tolerates the enjoyment of unearned gains. 
No man who really knows what brotherly 
love IS will desire to take advantage of his 
neighbor, and the con.science when not seared 
will admonish against injustice. My faith 
in the future rests upon the belief that 
Christ’s teachings are being more studied 
today than ever before, and that with this 
larger study will come an application of 
those teachings to the everyday lile of the 
world. Ill former times men read that 
Christ came to bring life and immortality 
to light and placed the emphasis upon im¬ 
mortality; now they are studying Christ’s 
relation to human life. In former years 
many thought to prepare themselves for 
future bliss by a life of .seclusion here; now 
they are learning that they cannot follow 
in the footsteps of the Master unless they 
go about doing good. Christ declared that 
He came that we might have life and have 
It more abundantly. The, world is learning 
that Christ came not to narrow life but to 
enlarge it—to fill it with purpose, earnest¬ 
ness, and happiness. 

But this Prince of Peace promises not only 
peace, but strength. Some have thought 
His teachings fit only for the weak and the 
timid and unsulted to men of vigor, energy, 
and ambition. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Only the man of faith can 
be courageous. Confident that he fights on 
the side of Jehovah, he doubts not the suc¬ 
cess of his cause. What matters it whether 
he shares in the shouts of triumph? If 
every word spoken in behalf of truth has Its 
Influence and every deed done for the right 
weighs in the final account. It Is immaterial 
to the Christian whether his eyes behold 
victory or whether he dies In the midst of 
the conflict. 
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**Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear. 
Die full of hope and manly trust. 

Like those who fell in battle here. 

••Another hand thy sword shall wield. 
Another hand the standard wave, 

TUI from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave.” 

Only those who believe attempt the seem¬ 
ingly impossible, and. by attempting, prove 
that one with Ck>d can chase a thousand 
and two con put ten thousand to flight. I 
can Imagine that the early Christians who 
were carried Into the arena to make a spec¬ 
tacle for those more savage than the beasts, 
were entreated by their doubting compan¬ 
ions not to endanger their lives. But, kneel¬ 
ing in the center of the arena, they prayed 
and sang until they were devoured. How 
helpless they seemed and, measured by every 
human rule, how hopeless was their cause. 
And yet within a few decades the power 
which they invoked proved mightier than the 
legions of the emperor, and the faith la 
Which they died was triumphant o’er all that 
land. It is said that those who went to 
mock at their sufferings returned asking 
themselves, ”What is it that can enter into 
the heart of man and make him die as these 
die?” ’They were greater conquerors in their 
death than they could have been had they 
purchased life by a surrender of their faith. 

What would have been the fate of the 
church If the early Christians had had as 
little faith as many of our Christians now 
have? And, on the other hand, if the 
Christians of today hod the faith of the 
martyrs, how long would It be before the 
fulfillment of the prophecy that every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess? 

Our faith should be even stronger than 
the faith of those who lived 2,000 years ago, 
for we see our religion spreading and sup¬ 
planting the philosophies and creeds of the 
Orient. 

As the Christian grows older, he appreci¬ 
ates more and more the completeness with 
which Christ fills the requirements of the 
heart and, grateful for the peace which he 
enjoys and for the strength which he has 
received, he repeats the words of the great 
scholar. Sir William Jones: 

•‘Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form 
decay, 

And life’s last shade be brightened by thy 
ray.** 


Snide Sniping 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or Missoum 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post of March 15, 1951. This edito¬ 
rial discusses the ridiculous lengths to 
which some people in our country are 
willing to go today to place partisan poli¬ 
tics above the unity which we need in 
this critical period in our Nation’s 
history. 

The editorial follows; 

SKIDS SnXPIKO 

Time must bang heavy on the hands of 
the Republican National Committee. That 
august body recently issued, as a formal 
press release, a compllatiun of President 


Truman's travels and abaeniM from Wash¬ 
ington during the past yesr, prepared by its 
research division st the request of Benstor 
AsTBifs V. Watkikb, of Utah. Its evident 
Intent is to suggest to feebleminded or In- 
oorriglhly crotchety readers that Mr. Truman 
has been leading a carefree, gadabout exist¬ 
ence. oblivious of his xesponslbUities to the 
American people. 

A study of this remarkable piece of re¬ 
search reveals that the President did. Indeed, 
take numerous week-end cruises on the Po¬ 
tomac, leaving Washington as a rule at noon 
on Saturday and returning late Sunday 
afternoon—^he even took off Memorial Day, 
which happened to fall on a Tuesday last 
year—and that he made several short visits 
to Independence, Mo., to see members of his 
family and to rest. Most Americans, we have 
no doubt, will feel unreservedly glad that the 
President of the United StatM has the sim¬ 
ple mother wit to take an occasional respite 
from his enormously taxing Job. Many may 
criticize the way Mr. Tniman does the job, 
at least in some respects, but very few, we 
are sure, will consider him guilty of neg¬ 
lecting it. 

The Presidency has become, especially in 
recent years, a grueling test of physical en¬ 
durance. Its demands are so heavy that a 
mere mortal can bear them only if his physi¬ 
cian and his family make him take reason¬ 
able care of his health and indulge in a rea¬ 
sonable amount of relaxation. In point of 
fact, he owes it to the people to do this, 
and the people ought to require it of him. 
Too often a foolish fear of popular criticism 
has led Presidents to drive themselves irra¬ 
tionally—and to the detriment of their 
duties. Consider, for instance, this illumi¬ 
nating entry in Colonel House’s dairy for 
January 31, 1917: 

’’Mrs. Wilson spoke of golf and asked 
whether I thought it would look badly if the 
President went on the links. 1 thought the 
American people would feel that he should 
not do anything at such a time. The Presi¬ 
dent at last suggested that we play a game 
of pool—at which we elderly men were ab¬ 
surdly inadept.” 

We ore glad that Mr. Truman seems to 
have a better opinion of the common sense 
of the American people. 'Tlie Republican 
National Committee appears to take it for 
granted that this is a Nation of fools. 


Labor h Entitled to an Eqnal Voice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or mUKOTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVBS 

MoTuiay, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith the following 
article from the March 10,1951, issue of 
the Illinois State Federation of lAbor 
Weekly News Letter, entitled ’’Backs 
United Labor Rights”: 

Backs Ukitco Labor Rxcrts 

The Reverend George G. Higgins, assistant 
director, social action department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, said 
that the United Labor Policy Committee ”ls 
doing all of us great service in insisting upon 
the ’right to an equal voice’ ” in the ad¬ 
ministration of Defense Mobilization Czar 
Charles E. Wilson. 

Commenting on united labor’s position 
that big business is running the national de¬ 
fense mobilization to the detriment of all the 
people, the Reverend Higgins said in his 
weekly column: 


**ln terms of the present controversy in 
Washington it—labor—^Is merely asking for 
the right to have a say—the right to an 
equal voice—^In the mobilization program 
which Is being administered at the top level 
by Charles B. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric. 

•*’Bo far,* said the official spokesman for 
American labor on Pebruary 16, ‘virtually the 
entire defense mobilization program has been 
entrusted to the hands of a few men recruited 
from big business who believe they have a 
monopoly on experience, good Ideas, and 
patriotism.* The Wall Street Journal re¬ 
plied. In effect, that labor is trying to nm 
the show and shouldn't be allowed to get 
away with It. 

•'More moderate observers have concluded, 
however, that labor is perfectly justified In 
asking ^or the right to have a say. We 
ourselves would go so far as to maintain 
that American labor, far from being out of 
order in making such a reasonable demand, 
is doing all of us a great service in Insisting 
upon the right to an equal voice In Mr. 
Wilson’s administration. 

“It is doing us the Inestimable service of 
safeguarding certain basic democratic val¬ 
ues in a far-reaching governmental pro¬ 
gram which otherwise could very easily—and 
even innocently—become a top-heavy and 
rather arbitrary bureaucracy. 

“Mr. Wilson and hit top assistants—chosen 
for the most part from the ranks of big 
business—are undoubtedly very competent 
and very honest. But not even the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel ought to be delegated to ad¬ 
minister the defense mobilization program 
on his own. as it were, without the fullest 
possible assistance—and surveillance—of or¬ 
ganized labor, management, and agriculture. 

"Philip Murray and William Green, as the 
Wall Street Journal will most certainly agree, 
wouldn’t be qualified to administer the 
program on their own without the coopera¬ 
tion of business and agriculture. By the same 
token, therefore, Mr. Wilson Is not qualified 
to go it alone without the participation of 
labor, on a basl^ of full equality with big 
bu.siness, in the administration of the pro¬ 
gram.” 


The Tragedy of Scoal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

OF CXDKMXCncUT 

IN ’lUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War n capital cities were de¬ 
stroyed, ruined, and devastated like they 
never had been in previous history. 
Heading this list, and there is a question 
ELS to the order in which they should be 
listed, are the capital cities of Warsaw, 
Poland; Berlin. Qermsiny; and Manila 
In the Philippines. Another capital city 
is now In this category; and as the Ko¬ 
rean war continues, this capital will, 
no doubt, head the list of total destruc¬ 
tion as far as capital cities are concerned. 
My reference, of course, is to the city of 
Seoul; Sind in this connection, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star of Saturday, March 
17, headed *n:he Tragedy of Seoul;” 

Thx TXagxdt op Szoul 

It la bard for Americans, in the aecurity 
and comfort of their homes, to imagine what 
life in far away Seoul is like today. It Is 
hard for war correspondents to put in words 
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the tragedy of a city which twice has been 
captured by Communist armies and twice 
has been liberated by United Nations troops. 

One might think that the failure twice 
in the past to hold the South Korean cap¬ 
ital against Red hordes would have left the 
miserable people of desolate Seoul resent¬ 
ful and sullen. Surely their faith in the 
defenders of their families, their homes, and 
their city has been put to cruel test during 
the past terrible months. Death, pestilence, 
end destruction have besieged them in 
frightening forms by day and by night. 
Their dwellings and business houses have 
been destroyed by blast and flame, their 
loved ones slaughtered or maimed, their 
food supplies confiscated. Only 200,000 of 
the once-thriving population of 1,600,000 
persons remain In the rubble of what Is 
virtually a dead city. 

Yet there was no bitterness evident when 
American troops once more entered Seoul 
yesterday. On the contrary, the welcome 
which the GI’s received was pathetically 
emotional. Ragged urchins cheered and 
tagged along beside the soldiers. Tears 
coursed down the cheeks of emaciated 
women. Men eagerly questioned the troops 
about the size of the liberating force. One 
resident voiced the question in the minds 
of all when he asked: “Will you stay this 
time?" 

The demonstration left no doubt ns to 
which type of occupation the citizens of 
Seoul prefer. The siege and seizure of a 
city by any army constitute a dreadful or¬ 
deal for the inhabitants. But If there is 
to be any liberating done by anyone. Seoul 
has made it plain that she wants it done by 
MacArthur's men. not Mao’s. As for the 
que.stlon raised about the duration of this 
liberation, Seoul may look to the future 
with more confldence than at any time in 
recent months. At least the American 
troops which marched into the ravaged city 
were confident that this time they had come 
to stay. There is a good chance that they 
are right. 


Rice Can Be a War Weapon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 10. 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, 1 wish to 
submit an editorial from the Southwest 
Citizen, of Lake Charles, La., as follows: 
Rice Can Be a War Weapon 

Rice is important to more people than any 
food in the world. It Is particularly vital 
in some of the world’s worst trouble spots. 

Nlnety-flve percent of the world’s supply 
of rice Is grown in the Asiatic countries. 
Some produce more than they need, others 
less. When every Asiatic rice farmer is pro¬ 
ducing and distribution channels are open, 
there is enough to go around. 

But take Communist China. It is a deficit 
nation. There is not nearly enough rice to 
feed its people. If the conquest of Korea 
had been complete and quick, there Is a 
possibility they might have received supplies 
from there, since Korea was a surplus pro¬ 
ducer of rice. As matters now stand, Korea 
will not have enough rice to supply Its own 
needs. 

General Mao thus faces more perils than 
the bullets of the United Nations troops. If 
he is not able to obtain the needed rice from 
some source, he will have a hungry people 


on his hands and hungry people are inclined 
to take desperate chances and to do des¬ 
perate things. 

Though the Communists may win occa¬ 
sional victories with arms while following 
orders of alien masters in Moscow, what will 
the Chinese people gain? They may come 
to ask this question and, as they do, the 
attractions of communism will grow fewer 
and their enthusiasm for foreign adventures 
in Korea, in Indochina, In Tibet, and India 
will grow proportionately less. 

All because there is less rice, to us an or¬ 
dinary item of diet. 

Growers in the United States cannot of 
course hope to produce a sufficient amount 
to feed the hungry people of Asia. But if 
our farmers do succeed in producing another 
bumper crop, there may be enough surplus 
on hand to weigh heavily in a diplomatic 
trade. This is one reason why the 1961 crop, 
here. In Arkansas, Texas, and California may 
well have considerable significance In the 
current war we are fighting against com¬ 
munism. 


Bradley: Big Man, Big Heart 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19. 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith the following article on 
Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which appeared In 
Parade in the Washington Post of 
March 18. 1951: 

Bradley: Big Man, Bio Heart 

Washington. —There’s one 18-year-old 
secretary tucked nv^ay in a remote cubicle 
of the Pentagon here who’ll never forget the 
day she met General Bradley. 

She was just a little late for work—a min¬ 
ute or two after 8:30. She scooted up the 
fctpp.s at the impressive river entrance and 
was about to go in one of the big oaken 
doors when a tall man in uniform stepped 
up and held it open for her. She slipped 
through, and suddenly realized who the tall 
man was. 

"Golly,” she told her friends later, “it was 
General Braoley himself.” 

That’s a typical story about Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and boss of bosses In the Nation’s 
Armed Forces. B»^adley is a forceful, deter¬ 
mined and proven leader, but at the same 
time he’s a warm, uiiassumlng man who 
looks inoxe like the family doctor than a top 
military strategi-st. Says a friend of the 
General’s: “He has a humility approaching 
that of the late Will Rogers.” 

MAN WITH three HATS 

Bradley, 58 and balding, retains these 
qualities even though today he bears the 
responsibility for the Nation’s entire Mili¬ 
tary Establishment—Navy and Air Force as 
well as his old alma mater, the Army. Right 
now, he wears these three “hats” which make 
him one of the half-dozen most influential 
military men in the world. 

But Bradley’s high station has not 
changed his feeling toward the GI. 

"I give you my pledge,” he says, “that no 
weapon can ever be so sensational and no 
situation so critical as to receive more coii- 
slderatlon than the welfare of our fighting 
men.” 

Chances arc that when his term expires 
next August as head of the Joint Chiefs, 


President Truman will refuse to let him 
step down. 

He’s a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Military Committee, a top group 
which lays down broad policy for General 
Elsenhower. He also belongs to the Com¬ 
mittee’s “Standing Group” of three which 
receives reports from and Issues orders di¬ 
rectly to General Ike. 

Bradley has the plain spoken quality com¬ 
mon to many Mi- ourianp. A tense Con¬ 
gressman asked him recently whether an in¬ 
vasion of Norway by 5LO.OOO Russians would 
mean we’d have to send an expeditionary 
force to Norway. Bradley said laconically: 
“You would if you wanted tu get those fel¬ 
lows out.” 

He takes the same basically reasonable 
view of the troubled world situation. 

AMERICA IN A SMALI.ER WORLD 

“The world has shrunk to such an extent,” 
he says, “that we must be ready to delend 
ourselves on very short notice. 

"This is a condition familiar to the na¬ 
tions of Europe, but it’s new to us. Yet they 
have existed for centuries under it—and 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t be able 
to do the same.” 

Interestingly, Bradley has turned writer, 
and his A Soldier’s Story will be published 
In June (Henry Holt & Co.). In it will be 
Bradley’s own estimate of the men he fought 
with in World War II, from United States 
private to British field marshal. 


Ireland Today 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19.1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by me over radio-televi¬ 
sion station WXEL at Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 17: 

It Is customary on an occasion like this 
to extol the past glories of Ireland. A St. 
Patrick’s Day speaker is traditionally ex¬ 
pected to recall the times when Ireland was 
the sole light of learning and culture shin¬ 
ing In the Europe of the Dark Ages, to tell 
once again how her far-reaching mission¬ 
aries brought Christianity and civilization 
back to people crushed by the barbarian in¬ 
vasions. 

Or he may review the history of our own 
country and show how, from its very begin¬ 
nings, men of Irish birth or descent have 
contributed to the military, political, cul¬ 
tural, and Industrial life of the American 
Republic. 

Tonight I propose to break with tradition 
and to take a look at the Ireland of our own 
times. This will not be a waste of time, for 
most people seem to know very little about 
modern Ireland. Indeed, to Judge from 
stories that appear from time to time in the 
newspapers, any story about Ireland will be 
accepted at face value, provided It is queer 
enough or unfavorable enough. Let me give 
you one instance. Around Christmas of 
1942, an American publisher returned from 
a trip to England and Ireland. In an Inter¬ 
view he spoke of the “enormous German Le¬ 
gation in Dublin,” implying that it was a 
hotbed of spies, tolerated by the Irish Oov- 
criiment. In the first place this publisher 
did something that no one with any Jour¬ 
nalistic experience should ever have done; 
he fell for a trumped-up story that was 2^2 
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years old. In the spring of IMO the London 
Times had Its Dublin correspondent look 
Into the matter. He reported that there 
were about six or seven people in the German 
legation In Dublin. Secondly, this publisher 
did not ask himself how the enormous num¬ 
bers could have gotten there. It would be 
possible, of course, to land spies from a sub¬ 
marine. But diplomatic personnel are a dif¬ 
ferent matter. They have to come openly 
and to be known by the government admit¬ 
ting them. Now, from the beginning of the 
war, Ireland was cut off from direct contact 
with Europe. Diplomats could not have 
come except through Great Britain. This 
is just one example of the way some people 
will swallow any story about Ireland. 

We are told, for Instance, that Ireland sat 
out the war comfortably while other people 
were beating Hitler. This is not the place 
to go into a long discussion on Irish neutral¬ 
ity. Ireland, no doubt, was as fully entitled 
to be neutral as was Sweden or Switzerland. 
But Mr. Churchill himself, in a speech at 
the end of the war, paid tribute to the Irish 
who had served in the British armed forces 
and manned the British factories during the 
war. Prom Ireland came almost a quarter of 
a million people to the British munition fac¬ 
tories and to her army, navy, and air force. 
Mr. Churchill’s personal airplane pilot was 
an Irishman. Paddy Plnucane. If we realize 
that the population of the Irish Republic is 
not quite 3,000,000, you will see that almost 
one-twelfth of its people served Britain dur¬ 
ing the war—not bad for a neutral country. 
If we apply the same proportions to the 
United States, we should have seen from ten 
to twelve million Americans streaming across 
the border Into Canada to work or light in 
the war effort. 

But let us take a look at Ireland today. 
One of the big controversies in this countiy 
at the present moment revolves around pri¬ 
vate denominational schools. How does Ire¬ 
land handle its school question? Ireland 
handles it« primary schools by a combination 
of private initiative and state aid. It has 
some 6,000 primary schools attended by 450.- 
000 children, of whom 97 percent are Cath¬ 
olics. The state gives grants toward the 
construction and maintenance of primary 
schools. TThe school manager is usually the 
local Catholic pastor or Protestant minister. 
No school may refuse a pupil entrance on 
grounds of religion. 

No great trouble arises with the Catholic 
population. Since Protestants are few and 
scattered, they may have difficulty In found¬ 
ing and maintaining schools. But the .state. 
In cases of proved hardship, stands ready to 
defray the whole cost of such schools: even 
to the extent of providing a school where 
an average of 10 pupils can be assured. If 
a particular Protestant group cannot show 
enough children to Justify a school for them, 
tile stale will pay half the co.st of transporta¬ 
tion to the nearest Protestant school. If the 
number of pupils does not fall below five. 
All the non-Catholic denominations In the 
Irish Republic have repeatedly teatlfled to 
the generosity with which this overwhelm¬ 
ingly Catholic state treats themr. It Is worth 
noting that while Catholicism is the religion 
of the vast majority of the Irish, there is no 
state religion there. 

It used to be said, before Ireland became 
independent, that the Irish were incapable of 
governing themselves. Let me point out that 
the present Irljh Government, that of Mr, 
John Costello, Is only the third since 1921. 
France, on the contrary, has had 10 gov¬ 
ernments since 1048, and now needs another 
new one. The allegedly stable-minded Brit¬ 
ish have had nine prime ministers during 
the 30 years during which Ireland has had 
three. This was not due to any dictatorship 
in Ireland. On the contrary, there have been 
numerous fair and hard-fought elections. 

The present Irish Government is a coali¬ 
tion. or as the Irish prefer to call it, an inter¬ 
party government. When Mr. Costello took 


office in February of 1948, the wise ones said 
that he would never succeed In holding his 
cabinet together, since It represented very 
different parties. He is now 3 years in office, 
and his government shows no signs of dis¬ 
integrating. 

One of Ireland's biggest problems today is 
building up after the war. Ireland, of course, 
did not suffer any war destruction. But it 
was cut off from many sources of supply. Its 
Industrial plant ran down. Its land needed 
fertili 2 ser 8 . Today tine Irish Government is 
engaged on a land reconstruction project 
greater than any ever undertaken by a previ¬ 
ous Irish Government. It Is investing some 
£40,000.000 in the scheme, helped by Marshall 
plan aid. The EGA Admlnlatrator in Ire¬ 
land has complimented the Irish Govern¬ 
ment on the constructive uses to which it 
has put Its Marshall plan funds. 

There is nothing fMtemalistlc about the 
land scheme. The government offers help to 
the various farming communities in the way 
of machinery, fertiliser, seeds, and so forth. 
It la up to the communities themselves to 
take up the government's offer; millions of 
acres of farm land are being improved; mil¬ 
lions of acres of submarginal land are being 
brought up to cultivation standards. A na¬ 
tion-wide scheme of reforestation is under 
way. Replacing on the Irish hills the exten¬ 
sive forests that once clothed them will pre¬ 
vent the flooding of lowlands by the run¬ 
off rain water—no small consideration in a 
country with a rainy climate like Ireland’s. 

Ireland has very little coal, but the Irish 
have under their feet, more th.an 3 cen¬ 
turies’ supply of fuel in the form of peat, or 
turf. During ti'e war, when coal supplies 
were almost completely cut off, the Impor¬ 
tance of turf became appreciated. In fact, 
some 5.000,000 tons of this fuel are used 
every year. Most of It, 80 percent or more, 
is dug by Individual farmers. But the gov¬ 
ernment maintains the turf board, which 
keeps up research in m'‘dern methods of win¬ 
ning turf. dryin«^ it, compressing It, and us¬ 
ing the byproducts. Moreover, it Is building 
three electric power stations adapted to be 
fired by turf. One of them is already In op¬ 
eration. There are also two hydroelectric 
stations—one on the river Shannon, built 
some *J6 years ago. and a new one being built 
on the Erne. There will be a nice balance 
between water power nnd turf-flred power. 
In wet /ears the water-power will be abun¬ 
dant. In dry years, the water-power may run 
low. but the turf will be eascr to dig and 
process. 

The power from the electric stations is 
being spread as rapidly as possible into nil 
parts of Ireland. Villages where once the 
only light wa.s the oil lamp or candle and 
the only power the muscle power of the 
farmer and his wife and family are now 
lighted by electricity, and the farm work is 
done by electric motors. 

Here again, the Irish Government encour¬ 
ages private initiative, A rural community 
must estimate its ow’n needs, roughly of 
course, and make application to the elec¬ 
tricity supply board to have the power lines 
brought In. The local officer of the board 
makes a more accurate survey. He can point 
out to overconservatlve farmers the advan¬ 
tages of electric power and its small cost. 
Then, if enough people want it to Justify the 
cost and to show a reasonable income from 
the power used, the power lines come in. 

In this, as in other things, the aim of the 
Irish Government is to help the people to 
help themselves. 

It is well known, of course, that the Soviet 
veto has kept Ireland out the United Na¬ 
tions—that is to say out of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The 
United Nations Is the poorer by that, for it 
could well profit by the high moral princi¬ 
ples that Irish statesmen have shown In in¬ 
ternational relations. People may not re¬ 
member that Mr. De Valera, when the Fascists 


invaded Abyssinia in 1035, warned the old 
League of Nations that this was its crucial 
test. If it allowed aggression against a small 
and defenseless country to go unpunished, 
its days were numbered. Mr. De Valera was 
not heeded. We bad the Second World War, 
and the League Is inglorlously gone. 

But while excluded from United Nations 
membership, Ireland Is cooperating with 
the United Nations in the ways that are open 
to it. Ireland Is a member of many of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations: 
For Instance, the International Labor Office, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
World Health Organization, the Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the Uni¬ 
versal Postal Union, and the International 
Telecommunications Union. 

Ireland Is also an active member of the 
Council of Europe. In fact Ireland’s For¬ 
eign Minister, Mr. Sean MacBrlcle is the liai¬ 
son officer between the Council of Ministers 
and the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

One may ask, perhaps, why Ireland did 
not accept membership In the Atlantic Pact. 
Here one must step warily to avoid treading 
on some sensitive toes. But there are cer¬ 
tain facts which should be known. Since 
the British Government holds pa.t of north¬ 
eastern Ireland, claiming it as British terri¬ 
tory, the Irish Government 'ays that to Join 
the Atlantic Pact would mean that it was 
ratifying this forcible partition of Ireland, 
which it has never recognized. The pact 
pledges each member to guarantee the terri¬ 
torial integrity of all the others. And since 
Britain claims northeastern Ireland as Brit¬ 
ish territory, the Irish Government would be 
put in the position of guaranteeing what it 
has always regarded as an unjust usurpation 
of Irish territory. 

Now there is here much more than a mere 
boundary dispute. If the United States, for 
Instance, had a boundary dispute with Can¬ 
ada, one might say that it was mainly a 
question of territory. On whichever side of 
the diiputed boundary a man lived, he would 
find himself under a lair and democratic 
government. But In 1921 the British set up 
a northern government to govern the terri¬ 
tory they claim in Ireland. Shortly after 
coming into existence, the northern govern¬ 
ment cleclaied a state of emergency and 
pn.s.SL‘d a speelal powers act, suspending all 
the civil ciiaranteeB. 

The emergency has now lasted 29 years. 
Let me quote you a couple of opinions from 
fairly unbiaKCd sources on the northern gov¬ 
ernment. In 1935 the British Nation.il 
Council for Civil Liberties—which included 
people like Lady A.'itor and the late Berniud 
bhaw and H. G. WelLs—had an investigation 
made of the northern government. It re¬ 
ported: 

“Through the ure of the sperlnl powers, 
individtial liberty is no longer protected by 
law, but is at the arbitrary disposition of 
the executive. This abrogatiou of law has 
been so practiced as to bring the freedoms of 
the subject into contempt.’’ 

Writing In the New York liberal weekly, 
the Nation; in August 1949, a former corre¬ 
spondent of the Loudon Daily Herald, Griffin 
Burry, described the operation of the special 
powers: 

“A person detained under these regulations 
is deprived of protections that have hedged 
the liberty of the subject In Britain for ages. 
He may be held Indefinitely without being 
charged and without trial. He Is allowed no 
visitors and no messages. He has no access 
to legal advice. A curious .statute deals with 
the examination of witnesses by a resident 
magistrate. * * • A witness may not be 

accompanied to court by a legal adviser or 
friend and Is specifically not excused from 
answering questions on the grounds that 'an 
answer may incriminate or tend to incrimi¬ 
nate hlmrelf.’ Refuj.al to answer Is punish¬ 
able by penal servitude up to 14 years.’* 
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Tbese are no extracts from the code of laws 
in a Communist so-called Peoples Democ¬ 
racy. They are regulations made for Irish¬ 
men in Northern Island, hy a government 
set up and supported from London. The 
Irish Government recognizes that one of the 
objects of the Atlantic Pact Is to prevent the 
lurther spread of that kind of police state 
over Western Europe. It could not logically 
sign the Atlantic Pact, which would mean 
ratifying the existence of a police state in 
Northern Ireland. 

The objection may be raised that In view 
of the great threats of communism the Irish 
should waive their quarrel with England over 
the northern territory. To he loRlcnl, one 
should aJso urge the British Government to 
abolish, or at least to reform, the northern 
government. But the British will not even 
discuss the northern government. One can 
understand that; the northern government 
simply cannot stand discussion. It would 
seem only reasonable to urge the British to 
1'' Just, before urging the Irish to be gener¬ 
ous. For the ultimate redress of this injus¬ 
tice, Ireland looks not to arms, for It la a 
nation dedicated to peaceful settlement of 
international questions, but to the pressure 
of enlightened world opinion, especially of 
Amerlciui opinion. God speed the day when 
Ireland's hopes will bo realized. 

In our own country the Irish have shown 
themselves most appreciative of tlie char¬ 
acter of our American democracy. While on 
n night like this they forefather to revive the 
memories of the old country, to recall Its 
glorlet? and its sorrows. Its perennial smile 
and tear, yet they have given to this Republic 
their unstinted loyalty and devotion. Many 
thousands of them in the late war gave the 
lost supreme unanswerable testimony of loy¬ 
ally - their lives. The Irish In America never 
forget the land of their birth or of their 
ancestors. But thciis is no divided alle¬ 
giance; their love of Ireland has never oon- 
ftlcted with their loyalty to the (X)untry that 
has become for them a second homeland. 
And Americans of all creeds and classes, from 
all nations of the world. Join with them to¬ 
night in honoring their ancestral Emerald 
Isle and the saint who has won and held for 
1,600 years every Iri.sh heart. 


Armed Forces Ceiling 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OP OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Cpeaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial from the Portland 
(Oreg.) Oregonian on the subject of an 
Armed Forces ceiling: 

Armed FoRCEa Ceiung 

If the Nation la to have universal military 
training, or its immediate equivalent, selec¬ 
tive service for 18-year-olds, we are thorough¬ 
ly in accord with the Senate’s determina¬ 
tion to establish a ceiling on military man¬ 
power. The 3.600,000-man limit proposed by 
Senator Wayne L. Morse, of Oregon, would 
have been adequate. The Senate compro¬ 
mised on 4,000,000. 

Military greed In the matter of building a 
huge standing army, navy and air force is 
insatiable. But a principal argument 
used in bringing universal military training 
In by the back door of the 18-year-old draft 
was that creation of a large reserve pool of 
young men with around 2 years of military 
training would make It unnecessary for the 
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Nation to support a permanent, back-break¬ 
ing load of mlllionB of men in the regular 
forces. 

The high command pleaded for an open 
end on military manpower on the basis of 
preparedness for a national emergency. 
Should such an emergency—which could only 
be war with Russia—occur. Congress would 
be ready to remove the limitation without 
argument. There Is no greater danger of war 
with Russia today than there has been lor 
several years—perhaps less. The 18-draft and 
Its possible successor, UMT, will build up a 
vast leserve of trained soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen for employment In such an emer¬ 
gency. 

Notiilng would suit the Soviet purposes 
better than to have the United States plunge 
itself Into an economic collapse because of an 
unocarahle burden of taxes, restrictions on 
production, and Inflation. This would end 
more quickly than anything else our power 
to help free nations and our leadership In 
resisting Communist aggression. An unnec- 
eF.sarily great military foice In being would 
contribute to such a debacle. 

In voting a llmltctlon on military man¬ 
power. Congress will be taking the Truman 
administration at Its word in the matter of 
limited contribution of troops to defend 
Western Europe and In not attempting to 
garrldon the entire world. It will be recog¬ 
nizing the validity of the concept that Amer¬ 
ican strength in geared to the technical supe- 
rioilty of our weapons, and not to mass move¬ 
ment of troop.s. It will Impress on the gen¬ 
erals and admirals the economic nece^,slty of 
making the most of their manpower - and 
womanpower. 

Congrcs.slonal .surrender to the brass on 
this point would be a mi.'^talie which in the 
course of time could change American life so 
drastically that we would have lost a war 
without flghUng It. 11 the United States 
cannot make Its case for freedom in the 
wot let with a military lorce of 4,{'On,(jOO men, 
It might well. a.s ex-Pre.sident Hoover pro¬ 
posed. wlthd»’'iw to Fortress America and 
await the assault of Its enemies. 


Workers of America Contributed Most to 
Its Greatness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
inchide herewith the following article 
appearing in the February 1951 issue of 
the International Chemical Worker, 
written by H. A. Bradley, International 
pre.sident of the International Chemical 
Workers Union, entitled “Let’s Pace It”: 

Let’s Face It 

(By H. A. Bradley, International presideut, 

International Chemical Workers Union) 

Mussolini, acting on the theory that the 
workers of Italy possessed only muscle and 
no capacity lor thinking, deliberately created 
a program of confusion and distrust In gov¬ 
ernment; and when the confusion was at 
Its height, he seized the power of government 
and enslaved the Italian people, not just the 
workers but all of the Italian people. 

Hitler was a copycat. He noted well the 
maneuvers of II Duce but improved on hla 
technique of confusing the people and even 
wrote a book on the subject In which he 
brazenly stated that if you tell a He often 


enough, the lie eventually becomes accepted 
as a fact—and how he lied and how often. 
By adding a little arson and murder to his 
lies, he was able to create enough confusion 
so that he, too, became the slavemastcr of 
not Just the German workers but of all the 
Gorman people. 

We must retrace history briefly and again 
consider Mussolini. Where did he get. his 
Ideas? Well, he had been gazing with envy 
at the modern masters of slavery, the heads 
of the World Communist Party in Russia, 
who proclaimed that only the working people 
had the ability to use their brains and gov¬ 
ern Ihem.solves; but these leaders acted al- 
W’sys exactly the opposite way. More con- 
fiLsion. They were able to take advantage of 
the peojile by fully exploiting the greed and 
persecutions of stupid dictators who had 
preceded them. 

Today here in the United States, we as a 
people and as a Nation face grave respon¬ 
sibilities. Our way of life and our freedom 
Is at stake. Our resources are being de¬ 
stroyed and our sons are being killed; and 
In Washington are men who are doing their 
utmost to create confusion In the minds of 
the people and distrust In our Government— 
n»en who even now by their actions, if not 
their words, seem to feel that the workers of 
this country are Incapable of exercising good 
Judgment, 

In the current crisis the workers have not 
been permitted one single spokesman In any 
capacity where the views, ability, and experi¬ 
ence of the worker might be utilized for the 
full l>eneflt of all the people. Why is this 
so? Why do s' le political leaders Insist on 
bypassing the viewpoint and assistance of 
the largest segment of our population? 
Why do they insist that they and only they 
have any mental c.apaclty? Why do they 
continually try to hamstring every eflort of 
our Government to function normally and 
properly? Why do they always insist that 
only they, and no one else, know how things 
should be done? Why this continual at¬ 
tempt to confuse a nation and discredit its 
government? Why are they against every¬ 
thing they do not control? 

Let’s face It. Is an attempt under way to 
force history to repent Itself and add other 
names to the dictator’s ro.ster? 

It .“^eoms high lime that the people—nil 
the people of thi.n Nation, take a look under 
11 le covers and see what some of this Is all 
about. Let us not become victims of con¬ 
fusion, let UB not become unjust critics of 
our governmental processes and let us not 
forget that It was workers who made Amer¬ 
ica great, nut prolessionai opportunists. 
And It was the town meeting that con.soll- 
dated our views and our actions, not the 
secret huddle ol a few grasping, professional 
politicians bent on having their way even 
at the price of American security and free¬ 
dom. 


Tom Dewey Getf on an Expensive 
Bandwagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Frank C. Hannigan, in his sup¬ 
plement to Human Events entitled "Not 
Merely Gossip,” calls attention to the 
testimony given by the New York Gov¬ 
ernor before the joint Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate a few weeks ago. At that time 
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he said that we should send 100 divisions 
to Europe. He did not say what the 
cost would be. I think Tom Dewey is 
on the wrong bandwagon. Mr. Hanni- 
gan points out in his issue of March 14 
just what 100 divisions in Europe would 
cost the American taxpayer. Appar¬ 
ently Dewey does not care what the cost 
will be. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I am including the item on Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey at this point in the Record: 

The New York Governor’s demand—re- 
Iterat.d In his Lincoln Day addresa—for 100 
divisions for Europe had a round-number 
Impressiveness for the newspaper headlines. 
But GOP Members of Congress wonder 11 
Dewey really understood the budgetary Im¬ 
plications of what he was talking about. 
Would he have ventured to propose that 
over six and a half million American sol¬ 
diers should be raised to defend Europe? 
Yet. that Is the substance of his talk, 
whether he knew It or not. 

According to military observers, this Is how 
It Is figured. On the basis of World War II 
experience—and obviously our command Is 
planning to fight the next war on the basis 
of the last one—the military manpower nec¬ 
essary for 100 divisions would come to at 
least 6,700,000 men. It Is true that we be¬ 
gin with a figure of 18,000 men to a division; 
but that is only combat troops. All the aux¬ 
iliary services must be figured and the divi¬ 
sional slice Is always far greater than the 
actual front-line soldiers, since It must in¬ 
clude the demands of logistics. Next, the 
cost of one soldier per year. Including pay, 
allowances, shelter, food, clothing, trans¬ 
port, etc., comes to an estimated $10,000. 
On the reasonable assumption that the 
Dewey 100-dlvlslon army would be com¬ 
posed of 6 airborne, 25 armored and 70 In¬ 
fantry divisions, the coat of equipment alone 
Is estimated at $26,000,000,000. In short, the 
Dewey program would cost $67,000,000,000 a 
year for the Armed Forces, plus an initial 
cost of $26,000,000,000 for equipment. It 
may be that these figures give the New York 
Governor no pause, but they do impress 
Members of Congress who participate In the 
great debate and who seek to raise the money 
for such military plans. 


Democrats Clean Their Own House— 

Republicans Not So Zealous in Hard¬ 
ing Administration — Maryland GOP 

Should Be Embarrassed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19. 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
Ea^Jt St. Louis (Ill.) Journal, of Thurs¬ 
day. March 15, 1951. It follows: 

Who Digs It Up 

Two Senate Investigating committees are 
writing into the record some unpleasant his¬ 
tory oJ our times. 

Senator Estes Kefauver's subcommittee Is 
looking into the operations of syndicate 
crime nncl Is finding evidence of a partner¬ 
ship between crime and some public officials 
sworn to uphold and enforce the law. 

Senator J. W. Fulbrigiit's subcommittee 
Is dl.ing out the details of the manner in 
which infiucnce has been exerted in the 


granting of loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The findings of the Kefauver and Ful- 
bright committees have been embarrassing 
to the Truman administration. The Ke¬ 
fauver committee findings have Implicated 
various Democratic Party organizations. 

The RPC Investigation has reached into 
the White House “palace guard,” the close 
advisers of the President. 

Senators Kepauvee and Pulbricht are 
Democrats. Neither has betrayed the least 
inclination to relax in investigative zeal, no 
matter if the chips fall for the most part on 
the Democratic side. 

In that particular respect the Republicans, 
while enjoying the embarrassment of the 
Democrats, must remember that the scandals 
of the Harding administration were not un¬ 
earthed by Republicans. The scandals were 
made known during a Republican adminis¬ 
tration, but the Senate committee chairmen 
and prosecutors were Senators Thomas J. 
Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler, both Demo¬ 
crats. 

While Democrats may be embarrassed by 
the findings of the Kefauver and Fulbrlght 
committees, they do not mind at all the 
revelations being made by another Senate 
committee, an elections subcommittee head¬ 
ed by Senator Mike Monronet. The matter 
in which Senator Millard Tydlngs, of Mary¬ 
land. was defeated last fall deserves an air¬ 
ing. and if Republicans In and out of Mary¬ 
land are embarrassed, they deserve to be. 


Iranian Oil 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 19,1951 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the most alarming de¬ 
velopments is now underway which 
could very likely result in a most serious 
problem to this country and ot icr free 
nations of the world. I am fearful these 
happenings in the Middle East are little 
noticed and I call to the attention of 
the House the implications so evident in 
this explosive Middle East area. 

For 50 years or more, the British have 
controlled the Iranian oil fields. The 
greatest known reserves of oil In the 
world are in the Middle East. The rich¬ 
est single pool is undoubtedly in the 
oil fields of Iran. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. has the largest reserves in this 
huge outlay. It is principally British 
in which the British Government owns 
the controlling interest, approximately 
62 percent. 

Great Britain has nationalized Its most 
important industry and embarked upon 
national socialism. Now they are faced 
with the proposition that threatens their 
fuel pipeline. 

I have been watching recently the 
developments of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment repudiating their long years of 
control over these oil fields and follow¬ 
ing the same policies to nationalize this 
operation in their country. This means, 
of course, the Government of Iran will 
take over this largest of oil companies 
operating in that country. 

The implications would, of course, be 
immediate. From these fields tons of 
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fuel go to the armies, navies, and air 
forces of this country, Great Britain, and 
other western powers. For years Russia 
has no doubt been striving to bring about 
this dissension and expropriation of 
these rich reserves. In any war be¬ 
tween the West and Russia this cer¬ 
tainly would be the grand prize. 

Should this action stand, it is very 
likely the next move would be to take 
over the American companies and any 
other operating in that area under firm 
agreements. 

This, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, 
would be far more serious than the ex¬ 
propriation by Mexico in 1938. 

Today there appears an editorial in 
the Washington Post. It is a sad com¬ 
mentary but yet points up some of the 
views and circumstances surrounding 
this problem and emphasizes how far 
reaching it might be. Under unanimous 
consent. I Include it with my remarks in 
the Record: 

Iranian Oil 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. la a British 
concern in which the British Government 
owns a controlling Interest. It is not only 
the largest industrial enterprise in Iran, but 
also the only successfully operating oil com¬ 
pany in the country, providing about 16 per¬ 
cent of the Government’s income in the form 
of royalties and taxes and more than 60 per¬ 
cent of Its foreign-exchange receipts. More 
than a third of Britain’s oil imports are 
shipped from Iran, and the company is the 
chief source of supply for the Royal Navy. 
Nevertheless, the company’s relations with 
the Iranian Government have been unsatis¬ 
factory for a long time. The Iranians claim 
that their Government’s income from com¬ 
pany operations is too low; that Information 
about its activities is inadequate; that too 
much foreign labor Is employed; that oil 
di.stritaution in Iran Is not eiflclent; and that 
the educational, health, and housing needs 
of employees are neglected. 

Efforts to revise the terms of the 60-ycar 
concession under which the company oper¬ 
ates were started In 1948, but the Iranian 
Parliament—the MaJills—failed to ratify this 
supplementary agreement, and it was with¬ 
drawn at the end of 1960. Thereafter agi¬ 
tation for cancellation of the concession was 
Intensified, and the Parliament recently 
voted to nationalize Anglo-Iranian. 'Ihe 
British arc largely to blame for the growing 
opposition that led to this crisis. For, al¬ 
though the supplementary agreement went 
part way toward meeting Iranian demands, 
it did not go far enough. Belatedly the Brit¬ 
ish have notified the Premier of Iran that 
the company is prepared to discuss a pro¬ 
posal for an equal division of profits—a con¬ 
cession that should satisfy critics whose chief 
complaint has been that the prolil-shariiig 
arrangement is unduly favorable to the 
British. 

Whether this tardy overture will repair 
the damage already done is an open ques¬ 
tion. Much depends on whether national¬ 
ist sentiment, reflected in Communist-in¬ 
spired desires to emancipate Iran from de¬ 
pendence on foreign capital. Is strong enough 
to outweigh the economic arguments against 
expropriation of British oil properties. 
Thinking Iranians surely know that without 
the aid of foreign capital and foreign know¬ 
how the income from the oil Industry would 
dwindle and the government would bo de¬ 
prived of funds needed to finance develop¬ 
mental projects in this backward area. 
Obviously It Is to the interest of both coun¬ 
tries to extend the agreement. 

The free world has a tremendous political 
stake in the outcome of this controversy. 
For if the Anglo-Irnnlnn Oil Co. were nation¬ 
alized, oil now sold to the western powers 
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would no doubt eventually be diverted to 
Russia. Directly or indirectly, Russia would 
be able to gain access to one of the world's 
richest oil fields. As Philip Toynbee points 
out in an article In the New York Times 
magazine, Iran Is a tempting prize for eco¬ 
nomic reasons but Its "real and compelling 
attraction Is Its strategic position.'* 

Even if the Senate passes the nationaliza¬ 
tion bill, as expected, and It is approved by 
the Shah. 2 months are allowed for study 
Of proposals for taking over the properties. 
So there Is still hope that a solution of the 
controversy can be found that will protect 
the Interests of both the British and the 
Iranians and keep oil moving In the same 
channels as at present. If this hope should 
he frustrated Great Britain might feel com¬ 
pelled to move troops into Iran to protect 
her oil properties, which, she protests, the 
Iranian Government has no legal right to 
nationalize. In that case Russia would have 
an excuse for moving her troops across the 
northern frontier and a third world war 
iiiJght be touched off. 


The Story of Wright Bryan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GEORGIA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 19. 1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the latest issue of the magazine, Dixie 
Business, Col. Hubert F. Lee. the editor, 
has written an article entitled “The 
Story of Wright Bryan.” Mr. Bryan, 
the editor of the Atlanta Journal, is one 
of the youngest editors of any metropoli¬ 
tan newspaper in the Nation. 

Colonel Lee’s story describes the in¬ 
teresting career of this outstanding At- 
lantian, and, under leave previously 
granted, I insert this article herewith: 

The Story of Wright Bryan 
(By Hubert P. Lee) 

Wright Bryan, one of the South’s foremost 
leaders, is at 46, one ol the youngest eaitora 
of any metropolitan newspaper in the inh- 
tlon. He is a native Atlantian who not only 
has spent his entire life In the South but 
who has achieved a distinguished record of 
contributions to this region, 

Mr. Bryan's philosophy is that no news¬ 
paper executive Is worth a darn unless he 
likes to be a reporter. Even though he is 
now editor of the Atlanta Journal" a post 
in which he has served since August 1046— 
he constantly practices what he preaches by 
getting into action as a reporter whenever 
he has a chance. He is known to his asso¬ 
ciates on the Journal as an editor who would 
never assign a reporter to do a Job he 
wouldn’t be willing to undertake himself. 

Wright Bryan was born in Atlanta on 
August 6. 1905, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Bryan. He graduated from Clemson Col¬ 
lege, where his distinguished father was 
editor of extension publications, with a 
B. S. degree and then attended the University 
of Missouri School of Journalism. 

His first newspaper experience was as a 
reporter and sports editor on the Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. He Joined the staff of the 
Atlanta Journal In 1927 as a reporter. In 
which capacity he served until he was named 
city editor In 1935. In 1940, he was named 
managing editor, and 3 years later he had so 
ably demonstrate bis talents that the title 
of associate editor was added to that of 
managing editor. 


Mr. Bryan left his executive position In 
September 1942 to represent the Journal as 
war correspondent on the scene of action In 
England. Although slated to return to his 
post at the Journal at the end of 6 months, 
he asked permission to remain in the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations until D-duy. 
And it was on D-day—June 6, 1944—that he 
scooped the world. And what a scoop. 

He flew across the English Channel in a 
C-47 with the first group of planes to take 
American parachutists to French shores. 

En route back to England, he wrote his ac¬ 
count of the Invasion, and at 3:15 a. m., 
Atlanta time. NBC headquarters In New 
York notified radio station WSB In Atlanta 
that Mr. Bryan would shortly be on the air— 
"the first man to come back from the inva¬ 
sion and report to the Nation by air.” Wright 
Bryan was also an accredited correspondent 
for NBC. 

High acclaim greeted the calm, though stir¬ 
ring account of the momentous events. At¬ 
lanta newspapermen, active and (like this 
writer, has been) Inactive, were thrilled by 
both the big news but most taecaur^e Wright 
Bryan was making newspaper and radio his¬ 
tory. 

President Roosevelt wired Wright Bryan 
his appreciation of the broadcast. 

Secretary of War Stlmson said the broad¬ 
cast was his first news of the Invasion. M )th- 
ers and fathers and sons and brothers and 
sisters of the men In uniform and all the 
Nation heard it with all the mixed emotions 
of wartime anxiety, hope, and prayer. It was 
truly a distinguished Journalistic achieve¬ 
ment. 

Later on the same day, Mr. Bryan flew back 
across the Channel and filed an additional 
dhpatch replete with details of the fighting. 

Then, almost before he himself realized It, 
he was in Normandy, assigned at first to Ca¬ 
nadian troops and a little later with the 
American First Army at the St. Lo break¬ 
through. 

On September 12. 1944, he was captured by 
the German Army near Chuumont, France, 
and was sent to Oilig 64, a prisoner-of-war 
camp at Szubln, Poland, from which he was 
liberated by the Russians on January 21,1945. 
He had been wounded Id the leg, an Injury 
that did not full: heal until some time after 
he had returned to Atlanta. 

Under his editorship, the Atlanta Journal 
has maintained a consistently courageous 
editorial policy. It has never hesitoted to 
speak out boldly for what It believed was right 
nor to condemn what It felt was evil. Its edi¬ 
torial columns are known throughout the 
country for the intellectual honesty of their 
content. The paper has long been a leader 
In fighting t) better the economic condition 
of the South and Its people and the aw’aken- 
ing of a greater civic consciousness so es- 
sciitinl to progress. 

Editor Bryan has been active lor years in 
both newspaper projects and civic work. He 
has served as chairman of the Georgia Press 
Institute and as secretary and, currently, vice 
president of the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors. 

He has been particularly active in the 
American Red Cross and served as one of the 
three general chairmen in the Atlanta Red 
Cross drive In 1946, He was president of the 
Atlanta Social Service Index in 1943. Mean¬ 
while. he has also found time to devote his 
energies to numerous other programs de¬ 
signed for community betterment. 

When Dixie Business resumed after mark¬ 
ing time during the war years. Its fall 1946 
issue reprinted what Wright Bryan wrote 
about the great need for Atlanta putting over 
the annual community and war fund drive. 
Our editorial note at that time said: “Our 
selection ol the outstanding column pub¬ 
lished in a southern newspaper appeared In 
the September 7, 1945, Issue of the Atlanta 
Journal. Wright Bryan, famed war corre¬ 
spondent and now editor of the Atlanta 


Journal. Is an Internationally famous writer. 
He knows from personal observation the good 
work done by the war agencies." 

Mr. Bryan is a n ember of the Capital City 
Club, Piedmont Driving Club, Atlanta Rutary 
Club, and the Overseas Prets Club of Amer¬ 
ica. He is steward of the First Methodist 
Church. 

On October 12. 1932, he was married lo 
Ellen Hillyer Newell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred C. Newell, of Atlanta. He and 
Mrs. Bryan have three children, Ellen Newell, 
Mary Lane, and William Wright Bryan, Jr. 

In addition to Mr. Bryan’s duties as editor 
of a great metropolitan daily, he somehow 
manages to find time for frequent radio 
broadcasts, sometimes Interpreting the news 
and sometimes Interviewing Important per¬ 
sonalities over WSB’s Views of the News 
program. ITo also Is in constant demand as a 
speaker for a wide variety of functions. 


Collective Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN 'ITIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 19,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an informative 
article by Mr. Felix Morley, an outstand¬ 
ing writer, which appeared in Barron’s a 
few weeks ago. This is a thought-pro¬ 
voking article and I commend it to the 
attention of all Members of this body: 
CoixECTivE Security—Acuon to That End Is 

Favored by Americans if Applied Consist- 

ENTl.Y 

(By Felix Morley) 

Condemnation of Communist Chinn as an 
nggresFor, by the Assembly of the United 
Nations, Is much more than a belated Inter¬ 
national recognition of an obvious fact. It Is 
also an endorsement of what has long been 
a distinctively American principle. 

For over 40 years American statesmen, re¬ 
gardless of party, have argued that the most 
effective way to prevent war Is to make ag¬ 
gression unprofitable. Theodore Roosevelt 
advocated this as early as 1910. After the 
outbreak of World War I, the principle of 
collective action was pressed energetically 
by William H. Taft, father of the present 
Republican leader. 

In a speech at Cleveland, qn May 12, 1015, 
former President Taft laid down four fun¬ 
damental provisions for a ‘Teague of peace,’* 
The last of those four points was that in the 
event of aggression by one government 
against another, following a refusal to arbi¬ 
trate the dispute, 'Then the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the league agree to Join In the forci¬ 
ble defense of the member thus prematurely 
attacked." 

The origin of the quest for security by 
collective action Is much older, and really 
early American. It was first voiced by 
William Penn, In his Rssay Toward the Pres¬ 
ent and Future Peace of Europe, written 
shortly after the founding of Pennsylvania. 

In this essay, Penn, although a Quaker, 
argued persuasively for the use of force 
against aggression. He suggested an annual 
general assembly of governmental dele¬ 
gates empowered to consider all Interna¬ 
tional disputes "that cannot be made up by 
private embassies before the sessions begin.’* 
If arbitration were refused or rejected then. 
In Penn’s own words: 

"All the other sovereignties, united as one 
strength, shall compel the submission and 
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performance of the sentence, with damages 
to the suffering party, and charges to the 
sovereignties that obliged their submission.’* 
What American leadership Is now trying 
to accomplish through the United Nations In 
Korea is precisely what William Penn advo¬ 
cated in 1688, and what William Howard 
Taft again advised in 1916. 

It should also be recalled that even before 
President Taft publicly urged collective ac¬ 
tion, President Woodrow Wilson was thinking 
about it privately. Soon after the outbreak 
of war In Europe In 1914, Mr. Wilson wrote 
that, at the end of those hostilities, “all na¬ 
tions must be absorbed into some great asso¬ 
ciation of nations whereby all shall guarantee 
the integrity of each, so that any one nation 
violating the agreement between all of them 
shall bring punishment on Itself automati¬ 
cally.’’ 

From this reasoning the League of Nations 
evolved. In the upshot, though membership 
was strongly urged by many Americans, in¬ 
cluding the then youthful Robert A. Taft, 
the United States did not Join the League. 
But hostility to the theory of collective 
security was not the prevailing reason for 
that refusal. 

The fundamental and logical Amerlciin ob¬ 
jection was to the joining of the League Cov¬ 
enant and the Versailles Treaty in a single 
document, so that the League was at the 
outset made an organization of victorious 
powers empowered to maintain a punitive 
status quo in their own behalf. Many people 
thought it a false start to apply the doctrine 
of collective action to secure a peace re¬ 
garded as unjust. 

The story of the failure of the League of 
Nations, handicapped from the beginning by 
United States abstention, needs no retelling. 
Its greatest procedural blunder, undoubtedly, 
was the effort to secure disarmament ahead 
of the preparation of machinery to enforce 
peace. Nevertheless, for all its mistakes and 
weakness, the League kept the idea of collec¬ 
tive action alive. Indeed its final gesture, 
on Doc. 14, 1939, was to expel Russia from 
membership for refusing to accept media¬ 
tion of the dispute leading to the Soviet 
war of aggression against Finland. 

The United Nations, like the League of 
Nations before it, developed from a wartime 
alliance. Its actual origin was the declara¬ 
tion, signed in Washington on January 1, 
1942, whereby 26 governments subscribed 
to the now forgotten Atlantic Charter and 
pledged themselves “not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies.” 

In a simultanous public statement. Secre¬ 
tary of State Cordell Hull emphasized the 
collective action aspect of the alliance. He 
called its declaration “a living proof that 
law-abiding and peacful nations can unite 
in using the sword when necessary to pre¬ 
serve liberty and Justice and the fundamen¬ 
tal values of mankind.” 

When the time came for writing the 
Charter of UN as a permanent organization, 
two major mistakes made in respect to the 
old League were avoided. The United Na¬ 
tions was set up without reference to any 
postwar settlements and without any special 
responsibility for enforcing such settlements 
when made. Furthermore, in 10 separate 
articles (41-50) the San Francisco Charter 
sought to set up definite enforcement ma¬ 
chinery for use against aggression, which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations failed to 
do. 

On the other hand, the Charter of UN made 
two wholly new mistakes, the less excusable 
because they were both identified by con¬ 
structive critics before the San Francisco 
Conference, but were committed by the De¬ 
partment of State in defiance of the “more 
haste, less speed” adage. 

One of the.so disastrous mistakes was the 
assumption, bitterly upset by events, that 


the five permanent members of the Council 
would always see eye to eye on everything. 
On this assumption each was given the veto 
power that Russia has used so lavishly. 
Furthermore, no provision whatever was 
made for the probability that a permanent 
member of the Council would itself some¬ 
time commit aggression. This blunder had 
been avoided by the League covenant, which 
successively defined Japan, Italy, and Rus¬ 
sia as aggressors, even though not strong 
enough to take effective action. 

The second major blunder of the present 
Charter was to put preeminent authority 
In the Security Council, where the veto op¬ 
erates, instead of In the Assembly, where 
action may be decided by a two-thirds vote. 
This stupidity contributed greatly to the 
delay in defining Communist China as an 
aggressor, and could Indeed have prevented 
any United Nations action in Korea, except 
that lust June Russia happened to be boy¬ 
cotting all UN meetings. 

Moscow is not likely to be unrepresented 
on the Security Council at critical momenta 
In future. And it is ironic to realize now 
that Russia cannot be expelled from the 
United Nations except on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council—where Russia 
has unlimited veto privilege. 

The United States still has faith in col¬ 
lective action against aggression. That is 
demonstrated both by the unending casualty 
lists from Korea and by the pertinacity 
with which, after long weeks of unhealthy 
recrimination. the administration has 
finally pushed through the UN Assembly a 
rather futile condemnation of the Chinese 
Communists. 

But the history of both the League and 
the UN demonstrate that collective action 
cannot be made effective through an Inter¬ 
national parliament at Its present stage of 
development. And for that reason the ef¬ 
fort. as General Eisenhower is making plain, 
must be channeled through limited military 
alliances rather than through UN. 

What Is beyond the power of General 
Eisenhower to explain Is why the State De¬ 
partment has throughout been disposed to 
throw potential ollles to the wolves In Asia, 
while pouring out billions to sustain other 
allies In Europe. That Is a strange and futile 
way to implement the popular will to resist 
aggression as such. It has created that de¬ 
bilitating confusion In public thinking for 
which the President and Secretary Acheson 
must take responsibility. 


A Refugee From Nazi Persecution Gives 
His Views on Being Called Into Mili¬ 
tary Service 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, because I 
want my colleagues in the House to have 
the benefit of the clear thinking of a 
foreign-born youth who is about to be 
called into military service for the United 
States, I herewith Insert in the Record 
one of the most splendid articles I have 
yet read on why it is necessary for 
America to rebuild her Armed Forces. 

Charles L. Klotzer, author of this 
article, has been in the United States 
only 2 years. Of the Jewish faith, this 


young man was forced from his native 
Germany by Nazi persecution, his father 
having served in a concentration camp. 
Opposed as he is to force and violence of 
any nature, he quite naturally opposes 
war. 

It is a refreshing thing to read young 
Klotzer’s reasoning on his desire to an- 
sv/er his adopted country’s call to mili¬ 
tary senuce despite his adversion to army 
life and his conscientious opposition to 
war. 

Our country owes its greatness to the 
kind of stock Charles L. Klotzer comes 
from. Since the beginning of our Re¬ 
public, from many nations of the world, 
strong, sincere, honest young men like 
this one have come to our shores seek¬ 
ing the peace and the freedom all men 
cherish and in return giving to our coun¬ 
try a high type of citizenship that has 
made us the great Nation we are. These 
were the people who built our country— 
these were our forefathers. 

I am glad that Charles Klotzer took 
the time to put into writing his thoughts 
as he leaves his position on the Troy 
(Ill.) Tribune, and his new-found home 
In that typical American community, to 
enter the service of his new country. 

The article to which I have referred 
follows: 

Why I Do Not Refuse To Be Drafted 
(By Charles L. Klotzer) 

Although I am neither a conscientious 
objector nor a pacifist, I am opposed to war. 
As I am opposed to war, und ns the army is 
nn Instrument of war, I am consequently op¬ 
posed to the army. Nevertheless, I will re¬ 
port for duty next Monday morning. 

My princlp 1 objection to army life is that 
It cancels various personal freedoms. In 
general, It Interrupts the healthy life of a 
nation: in particular, It retards the normal 
development of youth. In its ultimate sense 
the purpose of an army is destructive, lead¬ 
ing toward actual combat. Combat Itself 
does not achieve any elimination of inter¬ 
national conflicts, it only forces physical 
solutions. One country will have to obey 
the other, not that it wants to. More prob¬ 
ably, future wars cannot be won at all, they 
will end because of mutual exhaustion. 

In spite of these reasons I will obey the 
induction order. Am I simply afraid? Am 
I giving up my high-sounding principles? 

When I say I oppose war, I may be mis¬ 
understood. A truly defensive war, a war 
to check aggression, a war to uphold the 
foundation of our way of life, is a war which 
one has to support. World War 11, which 
temporarily reestablished the four free¬ 
doms In Europe, created something. It de¬ 
stroyed wl at was evil, nazism; it created 
what was good, freedom. 

The defensive side of a war is the one 
which counts. We have no right to Invade 
others and change their way of living. We 
would be as guilty as those who want to 
reshape our society by force. As long as 
our country does not become the aggressor 
and employs its forces maintaining what 
is morally right, It Is my moral and legal 
obligation to support an army. 

It Is a legal obligation because the Insti¬ 
tution of the Armed Forces is a matter of 
law. When I refuse to obey these laws, I 
also cannot call upon thorn to protect me 
when I need them. American laws cover 
every phase of life and provide for security 
and progress. Only by upholding them our¬ 
selves can one ask others to abide by them 
as well. 

A military force, especially the American 
Army, need not necessarily cause evil. 
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Annies can be a powerful factor for peace. 
I say that somewhat hesitantly, as history 
has yet to prove that increased armed force 
secures peace. 6o far the existence of armies 
led to their use—and the slaughtering of hu¬ 
man beings. Due to my lack of knowledge 
of present International moves and motives 
I extend to my country the beneht of a 
doubt, hoping that force will restrain force. 

The American Army has a very high stand¬ 
ard of ethics. Its leadership has not thrown 
us Into battle for spoils or for more terri¬ 
tory. They are a positive force which has 
stood for what was considered right in the 
past. 

With this background in mind and hoping 
for a continuation of such a policy, I can¬ 
not help but acknowledge that It reflects 
on everyone clothed In a soldier’s outfit. 
Those in the service must learn a feeling of 
belongingness to something which under the 
right leadership will secure liberty and 
Justice. 

At the same time those at home must as¬ 
sure a wise leadership for these forces, so 
that their feeling of identification and pride 
will not be betrayed. 

So far I have been talking about gener¬ 
alities In regard to war and the Army. At 
the present time, however, there are addi¬ 
tional considerations. There Is the interna¬ 
tional tension, the threat of a new war, and 
the need to strengthen defenses. 


Presiure Gronps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN TBE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 13, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include an article from the Con- 
gress-at-work section of Senior Schol¬ 
astic Magazine, February 14, 1951, writ¬ 
ten by Mr. Herbert L. Marx, Jr., under 
the title “Pressure Groups": 

Pbsssube Groups—Thousands or Lobbyists 
Try To Influence Our Legislation 

One of the major industries in the United 
States—oddly enough—is lobbying. Accord¬ 
ing to one who should know (Chairman 
Frank Buchanan, of the House Special Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying Activities), lobbying to¬ 
day is a billion-dollar business In this 
country. 

In American political slang, a lobby has 
come to mean persons (or an organization) 
hired by private interests to exert pressure 
on Congress for the passage or defeat of cer¬ 
tain legislation. 

Originally the lobbies In the Capitol build¬ 
ing were the places where people with special 
causes to plead would buttonhole their Con¬ 
gressmen. Most lobbying today no longer 
takes place in the Capitol lobbies. But the 
name has stuck, and the people who engage 
In lobbying are known as lobbyists. 

It should be pointed out at the very out¬ 
set that there la nothing Illegal about lobby¬ 
ing. The first amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion guarantees to all citizens the right “to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” A petition may be a written 
statement with many signatures affixed to it. 
Or it may be expressed through an organized 
movement. 

Many lobbies serve a useful civic purpose 
in bringing out facts not generally known 
to the public or to the legislators. The In- 
foimatlon supplied by lobbyists at times 


helps Congress decide what corrective legis¬ 
lation is needed. The danger, however, lies 
In the tendency of some lobbyists to assume 
that the public welfare coincides with their 
own interests. 

Lobbying has become such a powerful na¬ 
tional Institution that it is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to, jestingly, as the third House of 
Congress. It takes 13 columns of the Wash¬ 
ington. D. C.. telephone directory to list the 
names of lobbyists. Representative Bu¬ 
chanan asserts that :hero are no fewer than 
1,500 lobbying groups and 10.000 Individual 
lobbyists. Many lobbyists work for large na¬ 
tional organizations representing special 
groups such as business, labor, farmers, real- 
estate owners, veterans, doctors. And there 
are, of course, a multitude of reformers who 
organize drives to champion their pet re¬ 
forms. 

• Most lobbies make no secret of their iden¬ 
tity and what they stand for. They appeal 
directly to the public through radio, news¬ 
papers, magazines, advertising, pamphlets, 
and movies. They present their case before 
congressional committees. They work lor 
the election of candidates friendly to their 
cause. 

Some lobbies, however, operate under cover. 
They keep secret who they are and what 
they stand for. They privately organize 
campaigns to send letters and telegrams to 
Congressmen—to give the impression that 
large numbers of voters support their pro¬ 
gram. They try to spread their propaganda 
without Indicating its source. 

What are some of the better-known lob- 
bl 's? One of the largest lobbies represents 
the American Medical Association. 'The 
AMA announced that It had spent $1,225,- 
028 in the first 0 months of 1049 to fight 
President Truman’s national health pro¬ 
gram. Other big spenders during 1940 were 
the United World Federalists ($220,599), the 
Townsend plan backers ($285,371), the Citi¬ 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons 
($186,371), National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers ($86,000). Labor unions spent a 
combined total of more than $200,000. 

In order to keep lobbies under control and 
to regulate their activities, Congress passed 
In 1946 a special Lobbying Act. It requires 
the registration with the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate of organized 
groups and their representatives who seek 
to Influence legislation. The agent is also 
required to file a quarterly report of his 
lobbying activities and expenditures. All 
contributions of more than $500 must be 
noted. Statements are made under oath, 
and maximum penedties of a $5,000 fine, a 
year In prison, or both, are provided for 
violation of the act. 

Three lobbyists who refused to supply the 
required Information were cited last year for 
contempt of Congress. Tliey are Dr. Edward 
A. Rumely, executive secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government; Jo¬ 
seph P. Kamp, executive vice chairman of 
the Constitutional Educational League; and 
William L. Patterson, national executive sec¬ 
retary of the Civil Rights Congress. 

The House also sot up Its special Commit¬ 
tee To Investigate Lobbying Activities. On 
October 21, the committee submitted its 
report. It revealed that 152 corporations had 
spent $32,124,800 between January 1, 1947, 
and June 1, 1950, on “activities relating to 
attempts to Influence legislatlor. 

’The report was based on replies to ques¬ 
tionnaires sent by the committee to 173 
corporations. Of this number, 65 reported 
spending more than $2,000,000 In printing 
and distributing publications dealing with 
public Issues; 31 reported spending $2,- 
000,000 for advertising dealing with public 
Issues; 21 firms refused to tell what they 
spent. 

Chairman Buchanan did not, however, 
criticize the right of business firms to en¬ 


gage In lobb 3 ring. “1 do not believe in curb¬ 
ing lobbying activity In any way,” he said. 
“But I do believe In full disclosure. In¬ 
fluencing legislation Is an activity that 
should be carried on in a goldfish bowl.” 

Commenting on the committee report, the 
New York Times declared in an editorial, 
“The nature of the pressure and who is pay¬ 
ing for it ought always to be public knowl¬ 
edge. * • • If this can be done, lobby¬ 

ing can be part of the democratic process; 
If It can't, some new legislation may be 
required.” 

Mexican War Hide-Out for F. D. R. 
Rumors Persist 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 5, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, here Is 
a very interesting article by Mr. Ed Ains¬ 
worth of the Los Angeles Times about 
one of the mysteries of P. D. R.: 

Mexican Village War Hide-Out Built for 

F. D. R., Rumors Insist —$6,000,000 Facili¬ 
ties IN Remote Spot 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

Punta Penasco, Sonora, Mexico, March 
13.-—Did the death of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on April 12. 1945, suppress the 
story of a multimillion-dollar war hideout 
for him in this remote Mexican fishing vil¬ 
lage? 

The rumors are flying thick and fast here 
today. 

They have been started anew by news dis¬ 
patches from Washington speculating about 
possible hide-outs for President Truman and 
other top Government officials in the event 
of bombing of the capital. 

imposing palace 

An Imposing palace and an extensive air¬ 
port and a handy harbor and a paved high¬ 
way all figure in the conjectures here about 
the Roosevelt hiding place. 

Estimates run in the neighborhood of 
$0,000,000 (American money) for the com¬ 
bined facilities built here about 1943. 

The accepted version in Punta Penasco is 
that the "palacio’’ was built for a proposed 
meeting of President Roosevelt and Presi¬ 
dent Avila Camacho of Mexico to discuss the 
projected Pan-American military highway 
down the west coast of Mexico. 

READILY accessible 

Persistent stories are circulating, however, 
that the real purpose of the extensive con¬ 
struction projects was to provide a hide-away 
accessible by all means of transportation— 
motor vehicle, warship, and airplane—for 
the personal safety of President Roosevelt. 

The palacio which Is the central struc¬ 
ture In the fabric of rumors, Is being oper¬ 
ated now under lease by Americans as a 
tourist hotel. It is owned, according to in¬ 
formation given out here, by the Mexican 
Government. 

The fine, paved highway to this port runs 
about 60 miles from Sonoyta at the Mexican 
border. Sonoyta, a mere sleepy hamlet, is 
approximately 95 miles south of Gila Bend, 
Ariz. 

sport-fishing MECCA 

Punta Penasco, fast becoming a sport- 
fishing mecca for southern Californians as 
well as an Important shrimp center, is 650 
miles from Los Angeles. The port—named 
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Rocky Point for the sheer headland that 
rises from its long, curving, white sand 
beaches—is on the northernmost portion of 
the Oiilf of California, southeast of the delta 
of the Colorado River. 

It does not even appear on many maps. 

This isolation is reported to have been 
the determining factor In its selection for 
the hide-out. 

It was on April 20. 1943, that President 
Roosevelt and President Avila Camacho met 
in a historic conference in Monterrey to dis¬ 
cuss the war situation and Pan-American 
unity and defense. 

OFFICIAL DISCLAIMERS 

The presumption is that, later on, when 
the gravity of the war situation was even 
greater, the Punta Penasco hide-away was 
prepared as a sequel to the Monterrey meet¬ 
ing. 

In Washington today, official disclaimers of 
any knowledge of the project came from 
various sources. 

Steve Early, White House secretary under 
the Roosevelt administration, declared that 
the only precautions taken for spiriting Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt out of Washington were the 
construction of a tunnel out of the White 
House and the creation of the well-known 
Shangri-La retreat in Maryland. 

The Mexican Embassy denied any Knowl¬ 
edge of the project involving President 
Roosevelt. 

NOTHING IN FILES 

“It’S not a fancy palaclo, it’s Just a de¬ 
cent hotel, and now they wish they had built 
it bigger,” one Embassy spokesman said. 

The State Department couldn't locate any¬ 
thing in its files concerning the affair, ac¬ 
cording to the press section. 

Comptroller General Warren’s staff re¬ 
viewed old accounts without coming up with 
anything tangible in the General Account¬ 
ing Office. 

Despite these blind alleys in Washington, 
the circumstantial evidence piled up here 
to bolster the account that is current 
throughout both Mexico and the United 
States—that the palaclo was a hide-out. 

INTERIOR ELABORATE 

The palaclo is an extremely wcll-con- 
structed hewn stone and wood building, with 
many modernistic features. 

It is known as the Hotel Cortez. 

The Interior is elaborately finished, with 
much paneling and fancy woodwork. A sig¬ 
nificant leature is that there is no trans¬ 
parent window In the main lounge on the 
side toward the sea—an obvious precaution 
for the President's safety, according to ob¬ 
servers here. 

Tlie main apartment and kitchen arc on 
a grand scale. 

Operators of the hotel are Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hus.song of southern California. 
They are reported to be subleasing from 
Senorn Olodia Manrlquez, a reputed kins- 
wunian of former President Plutarco Ellas 
Cnlle.s who In turn Is said to lease from a Mr, 

rintldas. 

The builders arc listed as Pctroleos Mex- 
Icanos. 

Visitors who have come to this port over 
the new road during the last lew years have 
been enthusiastic over the sport fishing and 
the fine sandy beaches covered with beau¬ 
tiful sea shells. 

The big airport on the edge of town is 
said to be capable of handling the largest 
planes. The airport is managed by Felipe 
Ulloa, who welcomes an occasional small 
plane and some commercial ones, but who 
has not reported any presidents dropping in 
so far. 

Some people say that a deep-water pas¬ 
sage was dredged In deepest secrecy right 
up to the huge breakwater near the mys¬ 
terious palaclo, presumably to provide a 
channel for a warship in case t.^e President 


needed to be brought In or evacuated In 
that manner. Nobody seems to be able to 
pin down this story, however. 

Perhaps the puzzle will never be solved. 

Washington officials say the financial ac¬ 
counts of the transaction might be burled 
forever in some obscure bookkeeping or Mex¬ 
ican loan Item. 

8 o Punta Penasco drowses here beside the 
blue water of the gulf, and sometimes the 
cries of the gulls circling the harbor are the 
only sounds heard. 

The Hotel Cortez—otherwise known os the 
Roosevelt palaclo—does a good business with 
tourists. 

Who knows the full answer? 

Perhaps we will learn munana. 


Termination Dates for Education and 
Training Under Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act and Public Law 16 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OP MISSinsiPPi 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am Inserting information con¬ 
tained in a fact sheet issued by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration concerning ter¬ 
mination dates for education and train¬ 
ing under the Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act and Public Law 16. The infor¬ 
mation given in this sheet will be helpful 
to Members in answering inquiries from 
their constituents on this subject. 

The material referred to follows: 

Veterans’ Administration 

Information Service, 

Washington, D. C., March 21, 1951. 
Fact Sheet—Cut-opf Date for GT Bill Edu¬ 
cation AND Training and Termination 

Dates for GI Bill and Public Law 16 

Training 

Ex-service men and women have been ask¬ 
ing the Veterans’ Administration questions 
about the approaching July 25, 1951, cut-off 
date for GI bill education and training. 
Many others have been asking about the ter¬ 
mination dates of the GI bill and Public Law 
10 programs. 

This fact sheet provides the answers to 
questions most frequently asked. 

WHEN IS the cut-off DATE? 

The GI bill states that a veteran’s course 
of education or training “shall be initiated 
not later than 4 years after either the date of 
his discharge or the termination of the pres¬ 
ent war, whichever is the later.” Termina¬ 
tion of the war for GI bill purposes was fixed 
at July 26, 1947, by Public Law 239, Eightieth 
Congress. Therefore: 

1. Veterans discharged on or before July 
25, 1947 (and this includes most World 
War n veterans), must begin GI bill train¬ 
ing by July 25. 1961. 

2. Veterans discharged after July 25, 1947, 
must start within 4 years from their date of 
discharge. 

3. Veterans who enlisted or reenlistcd un¬ 
der the Voluntary Recruitment Act (between 
October 6, 1945, and October 5. 1946) may 
count the entire period of their enlistment 
or reenlistment as war service for GI bill 
purposes. They must start training within 
4 years from the end of their enlistment or 
reenlistment period. 


15 THERE A cut-off DATE FOR PUBLIC LAW 16 

TRAINEES? 

There Is no cut-off date for starting courses 
under Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabil¬ 
itation Act for disabled veterans. 

Disabled veterans may begin Public Law 

16 training at any time after discharge, but 
In time to complete It by the wind-up of the 
program. The wind-up, for World War II 
veterans, is July 26. 1056. For veterans dis¬ 
abled after fighting started In Korea, the 
termination is 9 years from the end of the 
current emergency, a date yet to be estnb- 
llsted. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY “INITIATING” TRAINING? 

To initiate GI bill training by the cut-off 
date means actually to begin. It does not 
mean merely to make an application for 
training before the deadline, with the train¬ 
ing iteelf to begin sometime afterward. 

Veterans actually in training by cut-off 
time will bo allowed to continue afterward. 
Veterans not in training by that date may 
not start afterward—though there are some 
exceptions. 

A veteran who has started his course In 
time, and who has continued In It, will be 
considered to be iii training, even though he 
has temporarily interrupted the course for 
the summer vacation or for other reasons 
beyond his control. 

Example: A veteran enrolled in the fall of 
1960 for a 2-yenr GI bill business course. 
His first school year ends In June 1951, at 
which time summer vacation begins. The 
July 25 cut-off date comes during his vaca¬ 
tion. Yet, he will be permitted to resume 
his training for his second year starting in 
the fall of 1961. 

POST-CUT-OFF DATE TRAINING 

A veteran continuing a GI bill course after 
the cut-off date will bo expected to pursue 
his training continuously until completion, 
except lor conditions which normally would 
cause interruption by any student. 

Once ho completes or discontinues his GI 
bill course after the deadline, he may not 
start another course. 

What Is a course? VA has defined a course 
as a "curriculum, program of study or train¬ 
ing or combination of subjects as are pre¬ 
scribed by the institution as constituting a 
course.” 

For a veteran studying engineering, for 
example, VA would consider his over-all pro¬ 
gram of engineering as his course. A single 
subject within his program, such as drafting, 
would not be a course In Itsell. 

Changes of course after the cut-off date: 
Public Law 610, which permits a veteran to 
make a first cliangc of general fields of study 
merely by applying for it, will not be in effect 
after the cut-off date. 

IiLstend. a veter.-in will be permitted to 
change his educational objective only while 
in training and then for reasons satisfac¬ 
tory to VA. 

Sati.sfactory reasons for change are those: 

1. When a veteran Is not making s.attsfac- 
tory progress in his present course and tlie 
failure is not due to his own misconduct, 
neglect, or lack of application. 

2. When the course to which he desires to 
change Ls more in keeping with his aptitude, 
previous education, training, or other such 
pertinent facts. 

3. When the cour.se to which he wants to 
change is a normal progression from his cur¬ 
rent course, and will help him attain his 
educational or vocational objective. 

No additional changes of course will be 
approved, except for the most cogent reasons. 

By change of course, VA moans a change 
In the over-all program of study. 

The following do not constitute a change 
of course: 

A change of one or more .subjects within 
an elected curriculum or program; the drop- 
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ping of a eubject without replacing It with 
another: the adding of a subject; change In 
the sequence in which subjects are taken, 
or advancement from a basic or preparatory 
phase to an advanced phase of a course. 

AB» THZBl ANY SPECIAL RtTLINQS THAT APPLY 
IN SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES? 

In several Instances VA has made special 
rulings with respect to the OI bill cut-off 
date. The rulings have been necessary to 
apply the cut-off date to special circum¬ 
stances. 

All of VA’s special rulings are consistent 
with the law and with VA’s basic regulations 
on the training deadline. 

Following are descriptions of the special 
Instances: 

RETURN TO ACTIVE MlLXTART DUTY 

Veterans who have started OI bill training 
and Interrupt It to go back Into active mili¬ 
tary or naval service will not be bound by 
the cut-off date. 

Instead, they will be permitted to resume 
their training within a reasonable period 
following their release from active service, 
even though they get out after the cut-off 
date. 

They will be subject to three require¬ 
ments: 

The conduct and progress in their G1 bill 
courses must have been satisfactory; the 
period of training obtainable after they are 
released from service will be limited to their 
remaining QI bill entitlement, and they may 
not train beyond the termination of the GI 
bill program (July 26. 1956. for most vet¬ 
erans). 

This cut-off date extension applies only to 
veterans who already had started training, 
and are prevented from continuing with 
their training by reason of their return to 
uniform. 

Reason for the extension: VA’s regulations 
state that a veteran actually must be In 
training on the cut-off date, except for an 
Interruption for reasons beyond bis control. 
Return to active duty, VA ruled, Is such an 
Interruption. 

SERVICEMEN IN TRAINING 

Many World War II veterans, now In active 
military service, have been taking Gl bill 
training during their spare time. 

If they are forced to Interrupt their studies 
because of military duties or transfers, the 
GI bill cut-off date will not apply to them. 
Instead, they may resume their education 
within a reasonable period after their re¬ 
lease from active duty. 

In fact, when they do reenter GI bill 
training, they may change from the parttime 
courses they were taking while in uniform 
to fulltime studies in the same field. 

These veteran-trainees also will be bound 
by the three requirements of satisfactory 
conduct and process, training limited to 
remaining entitlement, and no training 
after the program’s termination. 

Reason for the extension: Here, too. VA 
h.uj ruled that the Interruption because of 
military duties or transfers Is beyond the 
veterans’ control. 

CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

Veterans taking GI bill correspondence 
courses will not be permitted to switch to 
classroom courses after the cut-off date— 
even though the classroom training would 
be in the same field as the correspondence 
training. 

They may, however, take more advanced 
work by correspondence if the advanced 
training is considered a normal progression 
toward their educational goal. 

In some cases, correspondence courses 
are offered as supplements to residence 
training in schools or on-the-job. A col¬ 
lege, for example, might moke available a 


home-study course to supplement classroom 
studies. Or a course by mall might be offered 
as a supplement to apprenticeship or on- 
the-job training. 

In cases like these, the basic course itself 
must have been initiated before the cut-off 
date, rather than the supplementary corre¬ 
spondence phase of the course. 

A veteran planning to take GI bill job 
training, for instance, could not enroll in 
supplementary correspondence training now 
with the Intention of beginning his basic 
job training after the cut-off date. 

Reason for the ruling: VA deadline regu¬ 
lations state that once a veteran completes 
or discontinues a course after the cut-off 
date, he may not start another. Corre¬ 
spondence courses have been universally ac¬ 
cepted as independent courses within them¬ 
selves, and not as stepping-stones to resi¬ 
dent study. Therefore, a veteran who 
finishes a correspondence course after the 
cut-off date could not, under VA's regula¬ 
tions, start a classroom course. 

The regulations also state that a veteran 
may advance from a basic or preparatory 
phase to an advanced phase of a course. 
Hence, a veteran may take more advanced 
work by correspondence after the cut-off 
date. 

MEDICAL. DENTAL, AND OSTEOPATH TRAINING 

Veterans who complete premedical, pre¬ 
dental. or preosteopath training under the 
GI bill but haven’t yet gained admittance to 
medical, dental, or osteopath schools, will 
be permitted to start their advanced train¬ 
ing In such schools whenever an accredited 
school, wherever located, has room for them— 
even If It is after the cut-off date. 

The veterans must establish the fact that 
they applied for admission each year after 
completing their GI bill preliminary train¬ 
ing. 

'This special provision applies regardless of 
whether a veteran’s preliminary training 
ended before or after the cut-off date. 

Reason for the extension: Under VA reg¬ 
ulations, a veteran must be in training on 
the cut-off date, except for reasons beyond his 
control. 

The period between completion of pre- 
medical, predental, or preosteopath training 
and the date of acceptance by an accredited 
medical, dental, or osteopath school will be 
considered by VA as a period of Interruption 
for a reason beyond the veteran’s control. 

TEACHERS IN TRAINING 

Veteran-teachers who take GI bill courses 
during succeeding summer vacations may 
continue to do so after the cut-off date. 

They will have to meet certain qualifica¬ 
tions. Their study must lead toward a de¬ 
gree: they must be continuously employed as 
a school teacher the rest of the year, and 
they may not skip any Gl bill summer ses- 
sions. 

Reason for the ruling: VA regulations re¬ 
quire that a veteran be In continuous train¬ 
ing after the cut-off date, except for reasons 
which normally >/ould cause Interruptions by 
any student. 

Summer training by teachers for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a degree is a long-recog- 
Lized practice of the profession. Because 
of the veteran-teacher’s unique position, VA 
will consider him to be in continuous pur¬ 
suit of his course—within the meaning 
of the regulations—so long as he takes 
courses each summer with the objective of 
getting a degree, and continues to bo em¬ 
ployed as a teacher each succeeding yeai*. 

UNDERGRADUATE TO GRADUATE TRAINING 

Veterans who finish GI bill undergraduate 
courses and Intend to go ahead with gradu¬ 
ate training which would start after the cut¬ 
off date may do so. If they file an applica¬ 
tion for their advanced training sometime 


before they complete their undergraduate 
work. 

They must meet these two requirements: 

They must start their additional training 
at the end of their summer vacation period, 
and the graduate course must be a normal 
progression of previous studies. 

A veteran who receive his bachelor of arts 
degree In languages in June 1961, for ex¬ 
ample, could start work on his master’s de¬ 
gree—also In languages—In September 1961, 
if he applied to VA in time. 

This ruling also applies to those who 
finish undergraduate studies after the cut¬ 
off date, and wish to continue advanced 
studies at the end of the vacation period. 

Reason for the ruling: VA regulations state 
that a veteran must be In training on the 
cut-off date, except for reasons beyond his 
control such as summer vacations. 'They 
also state that a veteran may progress from 
a basic or preparatory phase to an advanced 
phase of a course. 

A veteran who completes undergraduate 
studies and applies for graduate work in time 
is considered to have met both provisions of 
the regulations. 

WHEN DOES THE GI BILL PROGRAM END? 

The law states that no GI bill education or 
training shall be afforded beyond 0 years 
after the termination of the present war. 

Termination date of the war, for GI bill 
purposes, was July 25, 1947. Hence, the 
GI bill program comes to an end on July 
25. 1966. 

There Is one exception. Veterans who 
enlisted or reenllsted under the Voluntary 
Recruitment Act (between October 6, 1945, 
and October 5. 1946) have 9 years from the 
end of that enlistment or reenlistment pe¬ 
riod In which to wind up OI bill training. 

WHEN DOBS THE PUBLIC LAW 16 PROGRAM END? 

There are two termination dates for dis¬ 
abled veterans training under Public Law 16. 

World War II veterans with disabilities in¬ 
curred in or aggravated by service between 
September 16, 1940, and July 26, 1947, have 
until July 25, 1956, to complete Public Law 
16 training. 

Veterans disabled while on active duty on 
or after June 27, 1960, have 9 years from the 
end of the current emergency In which to 
finish training under Public Law 16. 

To be eligible for the training, veterans 
In the second category must have disabilities 
resulting from conditions under which VA 
pays compensation at full wartime rates. 


Assistance for Wives of Servicemen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, In view of 
the increasing number of young men 
being called in the Armed Forces there 
is developing a situation calling for the 
attention of the Congress. 

Many of the prospective mothers— 
wives of members of the Armed Forces— 
find it impossible to meet the Increasing 
costs of prenatal and postnatal care and 
the expenses connected with childbirth. 

Everything reasonable and possible 
should be done by the Congress to re¬ 
lieve these young mothers of this worry 
and unnecessary hardship. 
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For this reason, I am introducing to¬ 
day the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the wife of any 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who on or after the date of the enact¬ 
ment of this act Incurs expenses In connec¬ 
tion with childbirth (Including expenses of 
prenatal and postnatal care), and for whom 
the pjiyment of such expenses is found to 
constitute undue financial hardship, shall 
upon application be entitled to receive, in 
payment or reimbursement of such expenses, 
such amount not exceeding $100 as may bo 
necessary to alleviate such financial hard¬ 
ship. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall. In accordance wdth regu¬ 
lations jointly prescribed by them, make 
payment or reimbursement of such expenses 
to each person who Is entitled thereto under 
the first section of this act. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith one of a series of arti¬ 
cles now being published in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times exposing a group of 
stock promoters in Canada who transact 
a mail-order solicitation of American in¬ 
vestors. 

The article follows: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario, —When Cardigan Becu- 
ritie.s, Ltd., solicited stock sales In St. Louis 
lust fall by mall and telephone. It told pros¬ 
pects it was offering them stock in Mensilvo 
Mines, Ltd., as a special favor to win confi¬ 
dence. 

It did not tell them that Cardigan and its 
president, Horace Nelson Switzer, made 400 
percent profit on every share of stock pur¬ 
chased, the United States Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission investigation showed. 

The SEC found that the price charged by 
Cardigan Securities is an arbitrarily estab¬ 
lished public offering price made to hundreds 
of persons whose names were selected at ran¬ 
dom for mass mailing. 

Mensilvo is a cobalt-silver promotion and 
its property is located in the cobalt area of 
northern Ontario. The SEC found that the 
promoter’s statement the mine represented 
a safe and sound investment, sure to make 
money for the Investor, had no basis. In¬ 
stead. the promotion was—and is—highly 
speculative 

Cardigan also represented that money from 
the sale of stock would go into the Mensilvo 
treasury to develop the property. Actually, 
the SEC reported, only a small amount 
reaches the treasury. 

“The 400 percent mark-up is divided among 
the promoters, vendors, optionees, under¬ 
writers, dealers, and salesmen," the SEC said. 

The SEC also labeled as false Cardigan’s 
representation that arrangements had been 
made to list Men.sllvo stock on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and that dividends would 
soon be declared. There was no basis for 
dividends, the SEC said. 

Cardigan and its president, Switzer, “are 
concllulling a scheme for obtaining money 
through the mails by means of false and 


fraudulent pretenses, representations and 
promises,*' said United States Trial Exam¬ 
iner James C. Haynes. Jr. 

Fraud order No. 42671 was accordingly 
issued against this company’s promoter, 
Cardigan Securities and Switzer, March 10, 
1900. 

Also, the irrepressible Switzer has been 
promoting Crangold Mines, Ltd., in St. Louis 
and vicinity. Not long ago. a St. Louis grocer 
bought 1,000 shares at 18 cents a share, pay¬ 
ing Switzer $180, 

According to the authoritative Canac’ an 
Mines Handbook of 1950, Crangold Mines, 
Ltd., has been Inactive since a geophysical 
survey was made of the property In Senne- 
vllle townehlp, northwestern Quebec, In 
1949. 

Not long after he purchased the Crangold 
stock, the grocer was contacted by the 
broker-dealer and asked if he wanted to buy 
some more. The stock had gone up to 36 
cents a share, doubled In value, he was told. 

Like Mensilvo. the history of Crangold goes 
back about five years, during which neither 
property showed any particular promise. 

In the case of Crangold, the records of the 
Ontario Securities Commission show that 
the stock Cardigan sold to the St. Louis 
grocer lor 18 cents actually cost 5 cents and 
that the shares offered for 36 cents actually 
cost the promoter 7 and 7*/^ cents. 

The promotion of Crangold and Mensilvo 
in St. Louis was attended not only by the 
usual flurry of promotional pamphlets and 
dodgers, but also by an Impressive array of 
tabloid-sized newspapers pretending to be 
objective journals of the mining Industry. 

For example, the grocer received a publi¬ 
cation entitled “East-We&t Commentary— 
Pulse of Canadian Markets,” Issued by John 
P. Burgess & Co., another licensed broker- 
dealer, listed at the same address as Cardi¬ 
gan. but in a diflerent room. 

This was shortly before last Christmas and 
Burgess got Into the spirit of the season with 
the message: “Only 16 full trading days till 
Xmas.” 

Another publication which arrived at the 
grocer’s store was Harold A. Prescott’s “Min¬ 
ing Broadcaster." 

“Our motto,” said Prescott lightly, “is in¬ 
vestigate before Inve.sting.” El.sewhcre in 
the Broadcaster Prescott’s prints another 
motto: “Mighty oaks from little acorns 
Grow." 

The little acorns are then described in a 
publication which the grocer also received 
called The Canadian Mining Reporter and 
Investment Counsellor, 

Its headline wa.s; "Make magnetic survey 
on Crangold” In big black type. This news 
seemed to be a bit old. The survey hnd been 
made in 1949 and nothing had come of it. 

This publication also exploited a promo¬ 
tion called Marwood Mining Corp., Ltd., 
which it found to be a red-hot possibility. 

Marwood attracted the attention of the 
SEC and United States Post Office, who called 
it a fraud. 

United States Trial Examiner Haynes Is¬ 
sued fraud order 42720 on March 17, 1950, 
against Cambridge Securities, Ltd. (a licensed 
broker-dealer) for promoting Marwood. 

Cambridge’s propaganda was so worded, 
the post office found, as to give suckers the 
impression that everyone should feel for¬ 
tunate Indeed to play a part in the develop¬ 
ment of Marwood. 

The literature failed to mention, however, 
the fact that some of the properties Marwood 
Intends to develop were actually producing 
ore in 1941-42, but not at a profitable rate 
and were abandoned. 

Marwood is a triple threat deal. It has 
gold prospects in the Lightning River area 
of Northern Ontario and on Outpost Island of 
the Great Slave Lake in Northwestern On¬ 
tario. It has uranium prospects in north¬ 
western Ontario, too, and interest in oil lands 


in the Maidstone area of the Lloydminster 
field of western Canada. 

"Your opportunity,” cries the Marwood 
promotion letters, "With three chances 
• • • Gold! uranium! oil!” 

Marwood's claims that each ol Its proper¬ 
ties Is located near established gold, uranium 
and oil producers are so much hokum, the 
SEC investigation found. 

“The vicious nature of this illegal promo¬ 
tion,” said the SEC report, "can best be 
shown by the fact that shares of Marwood 
Mining Corp., Ltd., are being taken down 
(purchased wholesale) by the underwriter on 
a ‘best effort’ basis—that Is, by option with¬ 
out a firm commitment, at from 10 to 15 cents 
per share and are being sold by the above 
fraudulent misrepresentations by mall into 
the United States at 60 cents per share." 

A Chicago sucker told the SEC he bought 
500 shores of Marwood at 60 cents a throw. 
The shares cost Cambridge 10 cents. The 
promoter made $250 net on one $300 stock 
sale. 

Another prcimoter of Mnr\/ood, the United 
States Post Office found, was one W. A. Smith 
operating under a fictitious name as Na¬ 
tional Securities. 

The postal fictitious name order No. 41077, 
Issued July 25. 1949, also covered Q. 
Corolis, operating under the name of Well¬ 
ington Securities and promoting Camrose 
Gold & Metals, Ltd.; E. A. Manning, as Union 
Securities, soliciting in Dalo OH Co., Ltd., 
Palermo Gold Mines, Ltd., and Karraka Gold 
Mines, Ltd. 

George Edgar Mallen, operating ns Gordon- 
Dnly Co., selling Mlnoll Exploration, Ltd., 
and Meg Petroleum Dealers, Ltd.; and Har¬ 
old George Graham and Steven Boleslav 
Roman, operating as Mitchell & Mitchell, 
selling Concord Mines, Ltd. 

Trial Examiner Haynes described these 
enterprises as “unlawful businesses which are 
being conducted under fictitious names 
through the United States malls" despite the 
fact that the promoters were warned to stop 
selling in the United States. 

But with 400-percent profits on sales of 
stock alone, Irrespective of whether gold, 
silver, cobalt, uranium or what not Ls found, 
the promoters are not likely to let the United 
States SEC or Post Office f ow them down. 

Here in Toronto, the promoters can get 
away with it. too. 


Hammond, Ind., and Rent Decontrol 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INDIANA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day the House of Representatives ex¬ 
tended the rent-control legislation for 3 
months. 

A number of cities that have decon¬ 
trolled are now clamoring for recontrol, 
but are helpless under the present law. 
When I spoke on rent extension yester¬ 
day I mentioned about the housing and 
rental crisis in the Calumet industrial 
region of Indiana. 

The following telegram which I re¬ 
ceived this morning from Councilman 
John E. O’Donnell, of Hammond, Ind., 
reveals the unfortunate position the 
tenants of Hammond, Ind., are in today. 
I am receiving numerous protests from 
Hammond every day. 
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Hammond, Ind., March 20. 1951. 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Congressman, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Ray: At a meeting of the Ham¬ 
mond City Council held February 19 an ordi¬ 
nance was passed calling on Tlghe Woods to 
decontrol rent In the city of Hammond. The 
mayor signed the ordinance on February 24 
and It was transmtled to Washington same 
as approved by the Housing Expediter under 
date of March 2. Since that time I have re¬ 
ceived numerous complaints that rentals 
have been Increased from 15 percent to as 
mxich as 100 percent. In a 42-ap:.rtment 
building at 48 Waltham Street the tenants 
have all been notified that the rent will bo 
Increased from 40 to 63 percent. Please ad¬ 
vise what action can be taken by the city to 
reestablish rent controls In Hammond. 

P. S.—I did not vote for decontrol. Wire 
return reply via Western Union collect. 

Councilman John E. 0’DoNNr.LL. 

The Hammond City Council, with the 
approval of its mayor, v ued ii decon¬ 
trol on February 24, IPCl. 

I am including the telegrams which I 
have leceivcd this morning from citizens 
of Hammond. prote.stinK the rent goug¬ 
ing which has been brought about by 
reason of decontrol; 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Congressman Ray J. Madden, 

Washington. D. C.: 

Rent decontrolled. Landlcjrds hog wild. 
Wc are nt their mercy. Cun anything he 
done? Please help us if pciRsible. 

Cabuoll Summneu. 

Hammond, Ind.. March 20, 1951, 
Hun. Ray J. Madden, 

Congressman fwm Indiana, 

Washinuton, D. C.: 

Since rent controls weio removed in Ham¬ 
mond our rent, l>^-room apartment, has been 
increased 60 percent. Unfair. 

Mr. and Mrs. BriRNARD Hoppe. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Since rent decontrol In Hammond I have 
had my rent increased 68 Vi percent. This is 
certainly unjust. I demand Federal action 
on rent control. 

Margaret Maxwell. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Washington, j>. C.; 

Decontrol of rent in Hammond has raised 
my rent from $47.50 to $76, which 1 consider 
exorbitant. 

Esther Duskin. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20,1951, 
Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D. C,: 

Since rent decontrol our rent for IVi rooms 
has Increased from $60 to $75. My salary has 
Increased 10 percent. What is to be done? 

Chandos T. Raoon. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Ray J. Madden, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D, C,: 

Since rent decontrol In Hammond our rent 
has been Increased 60 percent for one and a 
half room apartment. Something should bo 
done Immediately. 

Josephine Mabrey. 

Lavcn Bitdd. 


Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Ray Madden, 

Washington, D. C.: 

My rent has increased 60 percent since 
Hammond decontrol. Federal action for 
rent control urgently requested. 

Max Mason. 

Hammond, Ind.. March 20, 2951, 
Congressman Ray J. Madden, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sib: Rents increased 40 peiceut since 
rents have been decontrolled. Landlords 
hungry and going hog wil.l. Give us your 
immediate assistance. 

Mr. William Buuce. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Ray J. Madden. 

Congressman from Indiana. 

Washington. D. C.T 

Wish to protest rent raise of 40 percent 
since recent decontrol of rent in Hammond. 
Ind. Believe raise absolutely unreasonable 
and request new Federal controls. 

Arthur C. Smith. 

Hammond. Ind., Match 20. 1951, 
Hon. Ray AIadden, 

Washington, D. C.: 

My rent has been h'creasfd 66 percent 
since decontrol In Hammond. Federal action 
to reestablish rent control is urgent. 

Addie T'ay Dugg. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
lion. Ray Madden, 

Washington, X). C.: 

My basement apartment rent has been in¬ 
creased '’5 percent since Hammond decon¬ 
trolled rent. Federal action requested. 

Mae White. 

Hammond. Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Ray Madden, 

Congress from Indiana, 

Washington. D.C.: 

Since rent decontrol has gone Into effect in 
Huriinond, Ind., my rent has been Increas^'d 
from $55 to $77.50. Seems unfair. PIea.se 
Investigate. 

Respectfully, 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Ripi.ey. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon Ray M dden. 

Congressman from Indiana. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Since re’^t decontrol has gone Into effect 
In Hammond, Ind., my rent has been in¬ 
creased from $42.50 for basement apartment 
to $70. Please check If legal. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Jennie L. Neeland, 

Widow, 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Congressman Ray Madden, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I beseech you to act at once regarding un¬ 
fair rentals. My rent Is to jump 66 percent 
first of next month. Now I ask you In God’s 
name, Is that fair? Look to you for urgent 
help. 

Luther Dues. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. R. J. Madden, 

Washington, D, C,: 

Although agreeable to reasonable rent in¬ 
creases, have been subject to 40-percent in¬ 
crease as result of Hammond decontroL 
Justly demand Immediate action against 
such unfair practice. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Blocker. 


Hon. Robert Lee Doii|;hton» of North 
Carolina 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN'rATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday evening, March 14, in the 
Virginia Dare room of the Sir Walter 
Hotel, In the city of Raleigh, the North 
Caroline Citizens Association conferred 
its distinguished service award upon 
our beloved colleague, Robert Lee 
Douciiton. The parchment, upon which 
appropriate language was written, was 
pre.sented by North Carolina’s very able 
and distinguished Lieutenant Governor, 
Hon. Poyt Patrick Taylor. In present¬ 
ing the award. Governor Taylor said: 

In 1903. almost half a century ago, n suc¬ 
cessful farmer and stock raiser from one of 
the mountain counties in what was then 
North Carolina’s lost pn)vlr)ce was ap¬ 
pointed a member ol tbe Stale board of agri¬ 
culture. His sound counsoi and hnid work 
lor agriculture, at a time when the State’s 
farm resources were ctiinparatively smull, 
merited succespive appointment to the b<>ard 
u*'tll his election to the State ficnute in 
1908 removed him from the eligible list. 
The following year the State government au¬ 
thorities asked him to take over the ditec- 
tiun ol the State prison, a position held 
until 1911, when the people of this mountain 
di.stnct first sent Kodlut Lee Douciitun to 
CougrcEL. 

Since that dote, 40 years ago, “Farmer 
Bob’’ Doughton, ns he Is affectionately 
known by the people of his congressional 
district, has been returned to Washington 
regularly every 2 years. Most of the time 
his opposition has not been serious. 

Forty yeaiB ago Robert Lee Doughton, as 
a ireshman Member ui the House ol Repre- 
eentutives, began his preparation lor na¬ 
tional leadership during two World Wars, the 
intervening peace, and the present global 
crisis, when the free world this Nation repic- 
sents is lighting the encroaching enslave¬ 
ment of the world to communistic 
dictatorship. 

As a uiembe. of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee and chairman ol this committee for 
a longer period of time than any other man 
in the Nation’s history, Robert Lee Dough¬ 
ton has can led the burden of Initiating the 
tax legislation that financed the United 
States during years when every ideal for 
which our colonial forefathers fought was 
at stake. How ably this man from Alle¬ 
ghany County's mountains has borne this 
heavy responsibility is recognized by every¬ 
one who knows anything about American 
history of the past half century. The name 
of this Alleghany County farmer is known all 
over America. Though not a lawyer he is 
an authority in the most complex field of 
legal practice—taxation. Tliough never an 
active hanker, save as director of the system 
of county banks, ho helped to establish to 
serve northwestern North Carolina, his ad¬ 
vice is sought and respected by Treasury of¬ 
ficials and financiers whose contacts are 
World-Wide. Though a lover of the peaceful 
pursuits of a farmer and stock raiser, he has 
helped finance the Nation’s two world wars, 
and now, at a time of life when most men 
think they have run their raceu he is so 
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busy In formulating the Nation’s fiscal pol¬ 
icies for our defense against threatened dan¬ 
gers, that he came to Raleigh tonight on bor¬ 
rowed time. Though his Independent na¬ 
ture and unbounded energy have never given 
him time to think of old-age security or re¬ 
tirement, he piloted through the National 
Congress the laws that make old age some¬ 
what more secure for millions of Americans. 

In all of those varied activities Robert Lee 
Doughton has ben guided by those rock- 
ribbed principles of diligence, honesty, and 
a steadiest belief In the American ideal of 
individual Initiative and responsibility he 
learned from his mountain ancestors. 

When officials of the North Carolina Citi¬ 
zens Association asked me to perform this 
very pleasant task tonight, they said they 
were going to honor a distinguished citizen. 
I believe 1 am going to be bold enough to dis¬ 
agree with that version of this happy event. 
The Citizens Association Is not honoring you. 
Congressman Doughton. You are honoring 
the association. This State-wide organiza¬ 
tion of representative citizens from all over 
North Carolina Is merely giving public recog¬ 
nition to honors you have earned through 
60 years of public service. Personally, I con¬ 
sider it a great privilege and a high honor 
to be the Instrument through which the 
North Carolina Citizens Association tonight 
awards Robert Lee Doughton this parch¬ 
ment in recognition of Ms distinguished 
public service to his community, his State, 
his Nation, and the world. May you con¬ 
tinue to live and serve for many more fruit¬ 
ful years and never get old enough to retire. 

Mr. Speaker. Robert Lee Doughton is 
not only a beloved citizen, but he is a 
statesman in the truest sense and mean¬ 
ing of that word. He is never influenced 
by petty prejudices nor blinded by fond 
partialities. With courage and fldelity 
he performs all of the duties of his high 
position in a manner compatible with all 
of the fine traditions of American states •• 
manship. Bob Doughton understands 
the problems of our day and generation, 
and he appreciates the importance of 
the strength of our Nation in the world 
In which we live. He has seen other 
nations go down the primrose path of 
paternalism, and he wants no part of 
such a program. He has ..oen the cur¬ 
rencies of other countries collapse and 
the high principles of people perish un¬ 
der the onslaughts of inflation. He un¬ 
derstands, perhaps better than any other 
man in public life today, the great im¬ 
portance of protecting and preserving 
the financial stability of this, the great¬ 
est nation in all the earth. 

In the golden hour of his great life, 
yet with the spirit of youth, he is carry¬ 
ing a burden which is greater than he 
has ever carried before, but in magnifi¬ 
cent fashion he is bearing the great load. 
Bob Doughton is the most distinguished 
living North Carolinian and one of the 
greatest Americans living today. There 
are no inconsistencies in his life; his 
character is constant. 3y the eloquence 
of his actions, the exalted nobility of 
his soul, and the simplicity of his life 
he has endeared himself to all who 
know him. As a colleague and as one 
who has enjoyed his friendship, I am 
glad to join with other North Caro¬ 
linians in doing honor to one who by his 
life has exemplified all of the fine virtues 
and tender sensibilities of true American 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Charles A. Reap, editor of the 
Albemarle Enterprise, wrote a very ap¬ 


propriate editorial about our colleague, 
the text of which follows: 

Congressman Robert L. Doughton, or 
North Carolina 

Pew men In American history have ever 
served our Nation so long or ably as Congress¬ 
man Doughton from this district. As a 
lad In teens we recall going with father and 
others to hoar him speak when he first ran 
for Congresr in 1910. He was Introduced as 
“Farmer Bod," and has ever carried that 
friendly name for the farmers. He has always 
been a farmer at heart and a true friend 
to the farmers. We recall his efforts in 
behalf of the farmers in the depths of the 
depression when he said it was almost neces¬ 
sary for farmers in his mountain counties to 
hire a lawyer to help them give away cattle. 

As a public official Mr. Doughton has ac¬ 
quired and merited the fullest confidence of 
the American people In all walks of life from 
the small farmer to the biggest business. 
During the early part of the war when we 
were assigned to make an economic study 
of household appliances wo were sent to a 
number of the largest offices In New York 
City. While on this mission we were in the 
manager's office of Macy’s In New York, the 
largest store in the world. There on the wall 
of the manager’s office hung the picture of 
our own Congressman, R. L. Doughion. The 
manager spoke very highly of Mr. Doughton s 
ability and efforts in working out America’s 
tax problems. 

Possibly no man In American history has 
ever given so much time, effort and study to 
our never ending tax problems os has Mr. 
Doughton. As long-time member and chair¬ 
man of the Ways and Means Committee the 
burden has been on his massive shoulders, 
and he has worked early and late as he did on 
his iarm toward an equitable tax policy. He 
has often stated that he was not satisfied 
with his own efforts in this piotalematlc field, 
but has ever striven to do the best he could. 
He has been in Congress since 1010 and this 
has been his chief burden, hence no man in 
public office has ever carried such tax bur¬ 
dens for forty years. 

Congressman Doughton has labored dili¬ 
gently in Congress to aM America through 
two World Wars. He is now laboring again in 
an emergency that the world fears will lead 
to another world war. This is why so many 
people urge him to enter the race again this 
yo:u when he wanted to retire to his Alle¬ 
ghany farms. It is fortunate that his age is 
little handicap to his health and vigor for 
he can doubtless still do more work by force 
of habit than the average younger man will 
do in a shorter workweek. Prom a non¬ 
partisan viewpoint people have high regard 
for Mr. Doughton’s ability, honesty and in¬ 
tegrity. We hope to see him returned to 
Congress from this district with the largest 
vote of confidence from each county he has 
ever received. 


Issues of the Day 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WESLEY A. D^EWART 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 
our hopes for peace 

Mr, D’EWART, Mr. Speaker, during 
this Easter season it is natural for our 
thoughts to turn to peace. 

A few days ago I received a letter 
which expresses very well the longing 
for i>eace which is uppermost in all our 


minds today. The lady who wrote me 
said she felt that we, as a Christian peo¬ 
ple, must exert greater efforts of love 
and compassion for our neighbors, our 
friends and other nations—and she asked 
me if there was not something I could 
give her to do, to help bring peace. To 
quote, she said: 

I stand ready from this day forward to 
give every minute of time I can find to work 
for peace and true democracy. 

I have many letters expressing a simi¬ 
lar longing for peace. They express con¬ 
cern that we are losing sight of what 
should be our principal objective—a 
world at peace. 

Their fears are not hard to under¬ 
stand. The news of the Korean War is 
constantly in our thoughts. There are 
constant reports of preparation for war 
in other parts of the world, and there 
is a great deal more speculation on 
where the Communists may strike next 
than on peaceful methods of settling the 
world’a problems. 

COSTLY MISTAKES 

Here in the United Stales we find that 
we. as a nation, have made some costly 
mistakes in our efforts to build peace on 
the foundation of victory in the last 
world war. Some of the mistakes date 
from the period when the war still was 
in procress. 

We must not again blind our eyes to 
the true nature of international commu¬ 
nism. We must not be guilty again of 
duplicity toward our friends, selling 
them out to their enemies as we did 
Nationalist China. We must not aid and 
abet unfriendly forces as we did with 
the notorious loans to Poland. We must 
not alienate potentially helpful forces as 
we have done in the case of Spain and 
certain nations of South America. All 
of these things have contributed to our 
present dilemma—-war and the threat of 
war only b years after our great victory. 

International communism is the prin¬ 
cipal threat to peace. With a ruthless 
detei*mination and a total disregard for 
moral or human values it has. in five 
short years, brought most of Asia and 
some 600.000,000 people under its dicta¬ 
torship. Bee. use some of our leaders 
thought they could deal with the Com¬ 
munist dictators—or that they could 
outguess them—we made promises and 
followed programs which led to the 
downfall of the Chinese National Gov¬ 
ernment. Because we were not suiH- 
ciently zealous in our championship of 
freedom elsewhere, we contributed to 
the Communist overthrow of democratic 
governments in a half dozen central Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

POSITIVE PROGRAMS FOR PEACE 

Recognizing the mistakes of the past, 
what can we do to bring peace to this 
troubled world. 

First of all. we must build our military 
strength. There is good reason to be¬ 
lieve that It Is the threat of atomic bomb¬ 
ing that has kept us from a third war 
in Europe. We must supplement our 
strength in atomic weapons with similar 
strength in our Armed F’orces. Most of 
us accept the principle that military 
weakness Invites attack. Wt have 
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proved it three times in our own history, 
in 1812, in 1917, and In 1941. The recent 
boldness of the Chinese Reds is a fur¬ 
ther example. 

But this is only a temporary expedi¬ 
ent—not a permanent foundation for 
peace. Just because we are undertak¬ 
ing these military measures to avoid war 
through a balance of power, does not 
mean that we should or can afford to 
give second place to the positive meas¬ 
ures that may build real peace. We 
have by no means exhausted the possi¬ 
bilities. 

There is still room for diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations with Russia concerning the 
world's troubled areas. These are slim 
possibilities, to be sure, but they exist 
and they must be explored, first, because 
they may be helpful to a degree, and, 
second, because our moral position be¬ 
fore the world demands that we contin¬ 
ually explore every honorable means of 
avoiding war. 

Another positive step lies in conclud¬ 
ing peace treaties with our former ene¬ 
mies. A fair and equitable treaty should 
be signed with Japan. It should con¬ 
tain terms that will win for us the sup¬ 
port of the Japanese people and the ap¬ 
proval of others throughout Asia. Simi¬ 
lar arrangements should be made in 
Germany. The mistakes of our occupa¬ 
tion must be erased by a new policy m 
West Germany. 

SETTLEMENT IN KOREA 

The time has come when our Govern¬ 
ment should announce its terms for 
peace, or at least a truce, in Korea. To 
drte we have done nothing to stop the 
killing. Are we justified in continuing 
this killing without clearly stating our 
military and political objectives? It is 
true our long-term objective is to stop 
communism, but winning a few more 
miles in North Korea will not resolve 
that world-wide issue. At the present 
time there is no basis for peace in Korea 
and therefore no possibility that war will 
end. 

President Wilson's Fourteen Points in 
the First World War did much to shorten 
that struggle. Let us show our dispo¬ 
sition toward a peaceful solution of our 
Korean conflict by announcing, through 
the United Nations if you will, the terms 
under which we would consider a cease¬ 
fire. 

The United Nations is a possible in¬ 
strument of peace. It :‘s true that the 
veto in the United Nations has hampered 
desirable action, and it is true that the 
organization has not proved effective in 
the Korean War. But both of these are 
in part our fault. We agreed to the veto 
in the first place, although many people 
expressed misgivings, and in Korea our 
policies in large measure were respon¬ 
sible for encouraging the Communist at¬ 
tack. Certainly we are responsible for 
trying to make a military force out of 
the UN before it had the moral authority 
to command such force. 

I realize that many Americans are en¬ 
raged by the spectacle of the United Na¬ 
tions debating at length while Americans 
die in Korea. I feel the same way. But 
it remains a vehicle which may help 


bring peace. We must use it as wisely 
as we can, hopeful that it will fulfill in 
some measure the high hopes we had at 
the time of its creation. 

THE BEST HOPE 

Beyond all these things lies an even 
greater force for peace. 

We are a great Christian nation. Most 
of us believe the Christian precepts of 
honesty, fair dealing, kindness, and love 
for other men. The same things may 
be said of the great masses of the people 
in other lands, whether they be Christian 
or Jew or members of one of the great 
religions of the east. Nowhere in the 
world, not even in Russia, do the people 
want war. 

A group of Senators had this In m*nd 
recently when they Introduced a reso¬ 
lution stating that the goal of the Amer¬ 
ican people is, and ever has been, a just 
and lasting peace; that we rearm only 
with reluctance and would prefer to de¬ 
vote all our energies to peace; and that 
we reaffirm our deep and abiding friend¬ 
ship for 8.11 other peoples. Including the 
people of Russia. The Senators felt that 
such a resolution, especially if it could 
be communicated to the oeople of Rus¬ 
sia. would be a positive force for peace. 
Certainly it states our true feelings. 

If war can be avoided for a time, we 
may by words and deeds convey this mes¬ 
sage to people throughout the world, en¬ 
courage them by our example, and trust 
that the fears and an bitions which 
separate nations will be overcome by the 
love of peace which unites all mankind. 
Each of us by his own example and his 
active Interest in our Government can 
contribute to this end. 

In this way we may fulfill the mission 
of the Prince of Peace whose resurrec¬ 
tion all Christians celebrate at this 
season. 


The Congressional Secretaries Club Had 
a Gala Night February 27, 1951 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is un¬ 
necessary for me to point out the pride 
we take in, and the appreciation we have 
for, the splendid work which is being 
done by secretaries and others, both in 
our congressional offices and on our com¬ 
mittee staffs. 

The Congressional Secretaries Club, 
as you know, is the organization made 
up of secretaries and clerks employed in 
the offices and on the committees, by the 
Members of both Houses of Congress. 

At each of the meetings of the club, 
there is usually an informative address 
made by some top-flight public official— 
either a Cabinet member or other de¬ 
partmental head, talking on some cur¬ 
rent problem of great congressional and 
national interest. 


On Tuesday evening, February 27, the 
regular meeting of the club was held in 
the Departmental Auditorium on Consti¬ 
tution Avenue. The regular business be¬ 
ing quickly dispensed with, there was a 
kind of open-house meeting to which the 
club members had Invited their Imme¬ 
diate as well as their official families. 
The entertainment for the evening was 
provided by the Air Force Symphonic 
Band, accompanied by the voices of the 
Air Force Singing Sergeants. In addi¬ 
tion to the musical program, all in at¬ 
tendance w^ere given a preview of two 
films. On' was actual footage of war in 
the air as it is being carried on in Korea 
as of this very hour, and disclosed the 
actual destruction not alone of Chinese 
planes but of some of the hundreds of 
bridges, Industries, tanks, trucks, sup¬ 
ply trains, and other war accoutrements 
and supports, as well as vivid candid 
camera account of the magnificent sup¬ 
port accorded to the ground troops by 
our Air Force. The other picture de¬ 
picted practically all t7P?s of aircraft in 
simulated battle action. This included, 
among others, a most realistic exhibition, 
done in color, of the almost indescrib¬ 
able damage that can be meted by a 
single United States Air Force intercon¬ 
tinental bomber B-3C. 

A short talk was given by Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. L. Eaton. Director of Legisla¬ 
tion and Liaison, who, in part, stated: 

We of tho Air Force are Arm In the knowl¬ 
edge and belief :hat the Congress of the 
United States Is the policy-making body of 
this great union of States, and, moreover, 
that the Congress Is the true voice of the 
American people. 

General Eaton went on to say: 

Prom its very date of estahlishmont. the 
United States Air Force has had but two pur¬ 
poses in mind; (1) To aUord our country 
the greatest possible measure of defense; (2) 
to accomplish this defense by tho most pru¬ 
dent and effective means and with the least 
expenditure of the taxpayer’s dohar. 

The address of the evening was by Mr. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, speaking in behalf of 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary, due to 
Mr. Pinletter's absence on official busi¬ 
ness in the Far East. 

Because of the earnestness and the 
utter frankness of these gentlemen in 
their dealings with our secretaries and 
others of our official families, I am ask¬ 
ing the unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and Include in the Record the 
statements of Brig. Gen. Robert E. L. 
Eaton and Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert: 

AODRFBB OF BRIG. GEN. ROBERT E. L. EATCN 

Mr. Johnson, may 1 express my thanks for 
the generous words spoken with respect o 
the Air Force Directorate of Legislation and 
Liaison. 

We of the Air Force are firm In the knowl¬ 
edge and belief that the Congress of the 
United States is the policy-making body of 
this great union of States—and, moreover, 
the Congress is the true voice of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

We believe that when Congress speaks, the 
American people themselves speak. 

From Its very date of establishment, the 
United States Air Force has had but two 
purposes In mind: 

1. To afford our country the greatest pos¬ 
sible measure of defense. 
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To accomplish this defense by the most 
prudent and effective means, and with the 
least expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Recognizing that the power to fulfill these 
purposes comes from the Congress <hat the 
Congress is the ar-^ of the Government 
which decides the number of weapons, and 
all other materiel woven Into the warp anJ 
the woof of the fabric that goes to make up 
the United States Air Force, and, acting 
under the Commander in Chief, we regard 
ourselves as servants of the people. 

For this reason, wr are particularly happy 
this evening to be permitted to address an 
organization made up of the official staffs 
and families of our Senators and Represent¬ 
atives of the Nation’s Congress. 

In a more personal way, the responsibili¬ 
ties which are assigned to me constitute the 
direct point of contact between the Congress 
and the Air Force. I have thoroughly en¬ 
joyed my opportunities to be of service to 
the Mem'oers of the Congress—but I am even 
more pleased to present here tonight a dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman whose work has long 
since marked him as one of the great figures 
associated with the establishment of the 
United States Air Force. 

I know of no other who could have 
brought to that task gieater skill, ability, 
wisdom, prudence, or a more thorough train- 
ini, to do the job as it should be done. 

An experienced Government administra¬ 
tor—an attorney by professon—he served 
4 years as professor in the relations of Gov¬ 
ernment and business at the Harvard Gradu¬ 
ate School of Business Administration. 

It might well be said that his scope of re¬ 
sponsibility within the Air Force includes 
all human as well as physical resources. 
His principal contributions have been In 
the field of management—the application of 
sound business administration of the mili¬ 
tary organization. Including statistical con¬ 
trols, the development of organizational pol¬ 
icies, civilian and military personnel control 
policies, budgetary policies, and educational 
and training polices. 

Under his direction was developed the 
first performance-type budget In use by a 
military service. This performance-type of 
budget has been acclaimed by the Hoover 
Commission on Reorganization in Govern¬ 
ment os the pattern that should be followed 
in all Government budgeting. 

He Is here tonight as the personal repre¬ 
sentative of the Honorable Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, Secretary of the Air Force, to speak to 
you on matters of interest, both to your¬ 
selves and to the United States Air Force, 

Ladles and gentlemen, it Is now my dis¬ 
tinct privilege and pleasure to present to 
you the Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

Address of Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert 

Mr. Johnson, members of the Secretaries* 
Club, and honored guests, I bring greetings 
to all from Thomas K. Flnletter, Secretary 
of the Air Force, whose trip into the Middle 
East precluded his being here personally to 
discuss with you the problems which we In 
the Air Force share with the office and com¬ 
mittee staffs of the Members of the Congress. 

When it was first proposed that I do this 
pinch-hitting for Mr. Flnletter I was told 
that. Inasmuch as we pretty much all knew 
one another. I could speak right off-the- 
cuff and without preparation. It is because 
of this fact that I made no effort whatever to 
prepare an address. In fact, I am glad that 
it happened just that way. and that I didn't 
have to make any type of address. Rather, I 
wish 1 could stand here and make answer to 
such questions as you would like to put to 
me, and perhaps, in that manner, get closer 
together on an even greater team made up 
of the legislation and liaison directorate per¬ 
sonnel of the Air Force and all you secre¬ 
taries on Capitol Hill. 


I want to stress the fact that we are de¬ 
sirous of assisting all possible—not alone in 
informing you, and through you, the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, with respect to the things 
with which they are concerned, but, in ad¬ 
dition thereto, in rendering all possible as¬ 
sistance in doing the things your respective 
constituents desire in behalf of themselves 
and the Nation’s interest. 

As General Eaton so aptly pointed out, it 
is the fixed resolve of the Air Force to coop¬ 
erate with the Congress, recognizing that 
they are the policy-making body. 

We have made mistakes—and we realize 
that we will probably continue to make even 
more. You can be assured, however, that all 
possible is being done to abate these errors, 
if not altogether to eliminate them. 

That some error will creep into such a huge 
organization as the Air Force is inevitable 
when one thinks of the tremendous turn¬ 
over in personnel—the vast number of new 
persons to be brought into service—the nu¬ 
merous bases to be opened, and the never- 
ending planning attended by the lotting of 
an almost endless variety of contracts in 
dollar values that can only be expressed in 
astronomical figures. 

Determined not to fall, we are in no man¬ 
ner adverse to seeing our errors pointed out. 
Constructive criticism, we recognize, can 
only result in giving added Impetus to meas¬ 
ures that will further Improve our methods 
and thus enable us to do the same and all 
other things even better. 

My friends, may I take this occasion to tell 
you how happy we are with the results of the 
good work that is being done by our direc¬ 
torate of legislation and liaison and the 
equally splendid gentlemen and officers that 
we have in the personalities of Brig. Gen. 
Robert (Bob) E. L. Eaton, Col. James W. 
Wilson, Col. James W. Chapman, and MaJ. 
Luke C. Quinn, Jr., who are representing us 
in our direct congressional liaison work. 

It stirred my heart to hear the tribute paid 
by your gracious chairman to that self-ef¬ 
facing great American ace, gentlemen, and 
officer, Lt. Col. Johnny C. Meyer, of whom, 
we in the Air Force, as well as Americans 
everywhere, are Justifiably proud. It has 
often been asked of me why it was that, as 
the greatest living Air Force ace, and after 
having shot down German planes in 

World War II, Johnny Meyer was not relieved 
from future combat duty. Such, however, is 
not the reward of airmen in your Air Force. 
His specialty is that of pilot in a lighter 
group. His experience in the Liaison Di¬ 
vision was a routine tour ol duty. It is solely 
because of his unique and peculiar training 
and experience as a fighter pilot that Johnny 
Meyer is now back in Korea with his fight¬ 
ing command. Ther'' we find him carrying 
on in the same tradition of the Air Force 
that has made him the beloved, respected 
officer in the field that he proved himself to 
Le in his tour of liaison duty among you 
here on Capitol Hill. 

It Is well to remember that, on the eve 
of the Korean conflict, we had an Air Force 
of but 48 groups, with a total strength of 
400,000 officers and airmen. Immediately 
upon entering Korea, legislation which sup¬ 
plemented the Air Force budget enabled us to 
rapidly expand the Air Force and to greatly 
increase its number of personnel, planes, 
weapons, and bases. Security precludes my 
telling Just how large our Air Force Is of 
this hour, but I can assure you that we are 
well on the way to almost doubling the num¬ 
ber of personnel which we had last fall. 

Authorization has been granted to attain 
a 68-wlug level—and the 84-group level by 
January 1953. But, my friends, even these 
are not set goals—they may be raised once. 
c" even several times. This altogether de¬ 
pends upon the critical world situation, 
which. 1 need not tell you. is changing almost 
dally. 

Might I take this opportunity of pointing 
out to all that the tempo of your Air Force 


preparedness cannot be gaged with any ac¬ 
curacy upon results as they manifest them¬ 
selves In Korea—nor do we make plans, day 
by day. based on the successes which we have 
achieved or the reverses met in the over-all 
picture as seen in Korea. 

Ours is a program based upon long-range 
planning, and with two main considerations. 
The first Is that we must immediately double 
our strength while, at the same time, we or¬ 
ganize that expansion in such manner that 
we could again double and redouble the in¬ 
dustrial and personnel mobilization should 
the lequlrement for full-scale Air Force de¬ 
velopment confront this Nation. Second only 
to that, and always in the forefront, is our 
desire to achieve the maximum of efficiency 
and of national defense, with the minimum 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

It seems inevitable that we convert some 
portion of the Nation’s industrial produc¬ 
tion, now devoted largely to peacetime con¬ 
sumers’ goods, to the increased production 
of planes, weapons, electronic equipment, 
and thousands of complex technical items 
required to meet the demands of a modern 
Air Force with engines and Jets geared to 
supersonic speeds. Moreover, these things 
must be accomplished during the period that 
your Air Force Is develo jing an over-all ex¬ 
pansion of existing aircraft production ca¬ 
pacity. 

In maintaining the national economic 
health, great care must be exercised to pre¬ 
vent either the unemployment or displace¬ 
ment of labor from their homes or families, 
while, at the same time, achieving the maxi¬ 
mum result from the most efficient use of 
the skilled labor resources available. 

As of this very hour, automobile crafts¬ 
men are producing aircraft for Jet planes, 
working at their own lathes and benches. 
One plant, which had previously been de¬ 
voted solely to the production of flying box¬ 
cars, will now undertake to make the B-47 
stratojet bombers, while, at the same time, 
It gears itself to an Increased production of 
its own specialized end product. 

It could easily mean that the little manu¬ 
facturing plant Just down the street, in ad¬ 
dition to maintaining some certain per¬ 
centage of its regular production, will, in 
the near future, produce any one of more 
than the 100.000 component parts that enter 
into the construction and development of 
but a single one of our great international 
B-36 long-range bombers. 

At the same time that these things are 
being accomplished on the production line, 
the training i;nmps of the Air Force are un¬ 
dertaking to absorb scores of thousands of 
the raw youth of our Nation and build 
them, by the use of the present limited 
housing and other facilities, and with the 
greatest dispatch, into well-trained and 
equipped members of the greatest Air Force 
in the world. 

We must train a large percent of these 
young men—who, prior to their induction 
into the Air Force, never had been in an 
airplane—to fly precision Jet bombers with 
a maximum ol personal safety and military 
efficiency—or else cement them into effec¬ 
tively organized combat crews, trained to 
man and operate the complex equipments 
built into our long-range, international 
bombers of the latest models and supersonic 
speeds. 

As you all well know, next to the Strategic 
Bombing Command, the principle mission 
of the Air Force Is to secure the defenses 
of these United States. Top on all priority 
lists Is to train these youths—young women, 
as well as young men—to carry out vital 
supporting roles, not alone in combat forces, 
but in a veritable catalog of administrative, 
aeronautic, scientific, and technical fields. 
As one great team, we do all in order that 
our peoples can continue the American tra¬ 
ditional mode of existence and the American 
way of life. 
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The Battle Agarnet Chronic Diteates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODB ISLAND 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
battle against chionic diseases, which, 
has been advanced by sizable congres¬ 
sional appropriations to the National In- 
stitutes of Health in recent years, is 
handicapped at the present time by a 
lack of precise data on the extent of 
these crippling illnesses. Federal, State, 
and local governmental agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations have 
been similarly handicapped in their at¬ 
tempts to properly plan facilities, re¬ 
habilitation programs and research proj¬ 
ects applicable to particular diseases. 
Information to the extent of chronic 
and disabling diseases in the United 
States today is so inadequate that the 
Congress has to rely upon data 15 years 
old and of doubtful accuracy in making 
appropriations for research in these 
diseases. The last survey of national 
health was made in 1935. Its scope was 
restricted to the cities and did not cover 
a broad enough segment of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Recent military and mobilization 
manpower demands point up the need 
for a more accurate picture of the extent 
to which chronic illnesses have handi¬ 
capped our defense effort. In terms of 
production today, more than one and 
one-half billion man-days are lost an¬ 
nually because of sickness and disability. 
Nearly 3,000,000 workers annually are 
prevented from working by total dis¬ 
ability. The financial loss to the Nation 
is staggering—$27,000,000,000 a year. In 
appropriating moneys foi research to cut 
down this enormous toll, the Congress 
should have, for guidance, a factual up- 
to-date survey of the incidence of each 
particular disease. It is for these rea¬ 
sons that I am today submitting a bill 
to the Congress to provide for a survey 
of sickness in the United States. I am 
convinced that the considerable ad¬ 
vances made in the science of sampling 
since 1935, plus other improvements to 
give more diagnostic medical accuracy, 
would result in a more accurate and less 
costly survey. 

I am certain that the doctors of the 
country will cooperate fully in this vital 
survey. They have supported whole¬ 
heartedly the work of the Commission 
on Chronic Illness, established in 1949 
to spearhead a Joint attack on the seri¬ 
ous national problems raised by chronic 
illness. The American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, the American Hospital Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
the American Public Welfare Associa¬ 
tion, the insurance companies, labor 
unions, the Orange, industry, as well 
as State and city health and welfare de¬ 
partments are all represented on this 
commission. We can count on the as¬ 
sistance of the Commission on Chronic 
Illness In connection with the planning 
and operation of the sui vey program. 


I can envision, as the result of this 
proposed legislation, provision for peri¬ 
odic estimates of the amount of chronic 
disease and handicapping conditions in 
the population. These periodic estimates 
will be needed by all t 3 rpes of public and 
private health agencies and organiza¬ 
tions in the planning of programs. 
Many cities and rural counties which 
cannot afford to conduct a canvass of 
this sort will benefit tremendously from 
a periodic inventory which includes ac¬ 
curate. up-to-date data. 


This Great Fanning Area 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 20, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of tlie RirciRD, I include 
the following significant editorial which 
summarizes the great agricultural prog¬ 
ress being made in Madison County and 
the Tennessee Valley. This fine edito¬ 
rial was written by Mr. Reese T. Amis, 
editor of the Huntsville (Ala.) Times 
and appeared in that paper on March 
12. 1951. I am glad to call this splendid 
article to the attention of the Members: 
This Great Farming Area 

The annual farm edition of^lihe Times is 
published today. It is the largest ever pub¬ 
lished in the State of Alabama. It contains 
64 pages, tabloid size, and has 75 local pic¬ 
tures and some 125 local news stories. 

The purpose of these annual editions Is 
to chronicle the varied agricultural progress 
of Madison County and the Tennessee Valley. 

Up until 15 years ago, cotton and corn 
were the mainstays of this rich agricultural 
area. That is no longer so. Beginning with 
the soil-conservation program set up by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and aided and abetted 
by the extension services of the agricul¬ 
tural colleges, especially Auburn, the type 
of farming was changed. 

Instead of talking about crop diverslflca- 
tiun, farmers did something about it, in¬ 
creasingly, each year. 

If you will look carefully through this 
farm edition, it will be found that there is 
not only a cotton and corn Industry in this 
and adjoining counties, but a cattle Industry, 
a hog industry, a sheep Industry, a grain and 
seed Industry, a dairy Industry, and a poultry 
industry, not to speak of some others on a 
smaller scale. 

This is one of the premier farming sections, 
not only of Alabama, but of the entire South¬ 
east. It can produce bountifully, and profit¬ 
ably, almost any and every kind of farm crop. 
Intensive cultivation gives yields that are 
comparable in quality and quantity to the 
hlghe.st raised in any State. 

Best of all, the farmers of this and adjoin¬ 
ing counties are increasing the productivity 
of their soil annually. There are no exact 
figures, but many have estimated this growth 
in productivity as much as 50 percent in the 
past 15 years. 

No longer does a farmer blithely allow his 
soil to wash away. He has become an apostle 
of soil conservation, and of enlightened soil 
practices. He enlists the help and advice of 
the agents of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Where little more than a decade ago, a 
quarter or half bale of cotton was grown to 


the acre, the good lands are making a bale 
or more, with staple an inch or better in 
length. 

We once made 16 or 20 bushels of corn to 
the acre. Yields of 100 to 150 bushels to the 
acre now are common. On one entire farm 
last year, the average was more than 100 
bushels to the acre. 

Up until a few years ago, the livestock In¬ 
dustry was almost nonexistent in this 
county. Truck peddlers bought a cow, or 
sheep, or hog by the head, not the pound. 
Some few livestock were trucked off to Nash¬ 
ville or Birmingham fur sale at stockyards. 
Today, there is a stockyard at almost every 
county seat. 

It has now been demonstrated that as good 
cattle, hogs, or sheep can be raised and giown 
here as any that the Middle West produces— 
and more cheaply, because the grazing season 
is longer. 

The end of our farming progress is not yet. 
In fact. It is perhaps Just really geting under 
way. These past few years have made it clear 
to even the most uninformed that the new 
way of farming is more profitable. Nearly 
every farmer, big or little, is Joining the 
parade, In more or less degree. 

Farming in Madison County, and its 
neighboring counties, is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly attractive way of life. 

Highways, electricity, better homes and 
buildings, better schools—all these, and 
others—more and more make rural life rank 
with, if not exceed, the pleasure of city life. 


Senator Williams Attacks Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DELAWARr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. BOGOS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Sunday Star, a newspaper of 
Wilmington, Del., on Sunday. March 18, 
1951, carried a news story of vital im¬ 
portance In these times. This news story 
was based upon a statement by the dis¬ 
tinguished and able senior United States 
Senator from the State of Delaware, the 
Honorable John J. Wiluams. The news 
account listed Senator Williams* sug¬ 
gestions to beat inflation and stabilize 
our economy. 

This 10-point program to stabilize our 
economy and meet the greatest danger 
confronting our country, that of un¬ 
controlled inflation, is most timely and 
merits the consideration of everyone in¬ 
terested in attacking the problem of in¬ 
flation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I insert in the Congressional 
Record the statement of Senator John J. 
Williams, which was carried in the Sun¬ 
day Star of Wilmington, Del., on March 
18.1951: 

Text op Senator Williams' Statement on 
Inflation 

The greatest danger confronting our coun¬ 
try today Is not the menace of attack by 
communistic forces beyond our borders or 
the destrlctlve Influences of these same 
forces within our own country, but it Is the 
ever rising spiral of uncontrolled Inflation 
which now envelops our country and seri¬ 
ously threatens our entire economy and 
American way of life. 
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There are those who feel that the con¬ 
trol of Inflation Is simply a matter of enact¬ 
ing a price and wage control law. Un¬ 
fortunately it Is not that simple. 

In order to Intelligently approach the so¬ 
lution of this problem, we must first recog¬ 
nize the No. 1 cause of inflation, which is 
large governmental expenditures accom¬ 
panied by a long series of unbalanced budg¬ 
ets. So long as our expenditures exceed 
our Income, Just so long will our deficit 
spending dilute our monetary blood stream 
by decreasing the purchasing value of our 
dollar and Increase the spiral of inflation. 
This diabolical practice has reduced the pur¬ 
chasing value of the 100-cent dollar of 1900 
to the 31-cent dollar of today. The further 
continuance of this practice will further de¬ 
crease the purchasing value of our dollar 
and entirely destroy our economy. 

The diversion of our productive capacity 
to wartime materials reduces the amount of 
civilian goods available for purchase, and 
unless this additional money is siphoned off 
by Increased taxes the result is higher prices. 

Upon the outbreak of war In Korea last 
June, Congress was confronted with a 
prospective increased expenditure of 30 to 40 
billion dollars annually. Recognizing that 
all these additional expenditures would not 
be covered by Increased taxes. Congress en¬ 
acted the Defense Production Act, commonly 
designated as a price and wage control law. 

This price and wage control law has been 
on the statute books since August of last 
year, and yet during this 7-month period our 
country has witnessed one of Its most rapid 
Inflationary spirals. The coat of living today 
has advanced 0 percent above the July 1950 
level. 

Why has the enactment of this so-called 
price- and wago-coutrol law not deterred the 
upward trend of this spiral of inflation but 
In fact has Increased the upward trend? Is 
It because (1) Congress has failed to take 
adequate steps to minimize the causes of 
Inflation? (2) Is there something wrong 
with the law? (3) Is there something wrong 
with the administration of the law? (4) Or 
is It a combination of all three? 

Suppose we discuss first the question, ‘‘Has 
Congress taken the proper steps to minimize 
the causes of inflation by reducing all non- 
essential Government expenditures to the 
fullest extent possible?” 

Unfortunately the answer Is “No.” Not¬ 
withstanding all the orations which have 
been made on the floor of the Senate advo¬ 
cating economy, the net result Is that we are 
currently spending more money on domestic 
programs than ever before In our history. 
Nor 18 there any program to reduce these 
expenditures during the next fiscal year. 
For Instance, note the following tabulation 
of the budgetary requests of those nonde- 
fonso agencies handling domestic programs 
for the next fiscal year as compared with 
their expenditures for the current year as 
compared wdth the preceding 10 years. 

According to this chart It is apparent that 
no effort has been made to curtail the public 
works and welfare programs of our domestic 
departments. 

(In thousands) 
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The next two questions raised were: Is 
there something wrong with the law? and 
Does the fault lie with Its administration? 

At the time the Defense Production Act 
was passed by the Congress 1 made the 
statement that the law could not possibly 
serve as a measure to control inflation If 
the Senate insisted. upon adopting amend¬ 
ments providing for special exemptions to 
every pressure group in the country. 

An exemption was provided for wage 
earners. 

An exemption was provided for farmers. 

An exemption was provided for the press. 
Including newspapers, magazines, and pe¬ 
riodicals. 

An exemption was provided for the fees 
of lawyers, doctors, and all other members 
of the professions. 

And exemptions were provided for many 
other groups too numerous to mention. 

It Is only natural that each of these 
groups, while having no objection to rigid 
controls over other groups, would want their 
own special group to be exempt. However, 
what Congress overlooked, as they did in 
World War II, was that there is no such 
thing as partial controls. You cannot ex¬ 
pect the wage earners to accept controls 
over wages unless the cost of living Is sta¬ 
bilized. You cannot expect the farmer to 
accept controls over his products unless 
labor costs are controlled, because without 
the stabilization of labor, his production 
and equipment costs inevitably soar. You 
cannot expect any of these groups to ac¬ 
cept controls unless all other groups ac¬ 
cept the same restrictions. At the same 
time, through increased tax rates, indus¬ 
try would be operating on a lower net-earn¬ 
ing basis. 

Now the question Is: What can we do 
today to stabilize our economy and elimi¬ 
nate the destructive threat of uncontrolled 
Inflation? It Is later than we think; how¬ 
ever, I bellgve that it is not too late If 
the Congress and the administration will 
pursue the proper course and display the 
necessary courage to do the Job, 

These are the necessary steps which I 
think must be taken, namely: 

1. The economies recommended by the 
Hoover Commission should become effec¬ 
tive Immediately, thereby saving millions 
which are currently being lost through over¬ 
lapping bureaus and through unnecessary 
waste. According to the best authorities 
our domestic, nondefense expenditures 
could easily be reduced by $7,000,000,000. 

2. An Immediate overhauling of nil Gov¬ 
ernment employment records and eliminat¬ 
ing therefrom all nonessential Government 
employees. 

3. An immediate stopping of all construc¬ 
tion work on all Government buildings and 
public-works projects which are not declared 
essential to our national defense program. 

4. An immediate ban upcm the expansion 
of any existing or upon the enactment of any 
new welfare programs. 

6, Increase production by Increasing the 
numbers of working hours and the efficiency 
and productivity of the workers. Full pro¬ 
duction is the mortal enemy of inflation. 

6. Repeal all subsidy programs Including 
those on agriculture, labor, and Industry. 
Practically every segment of our society Is 
being subsidized In some manner at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayer. 

7. Our existing tax laws should be revised 
so as to eliminate many of the loopholes 
now existing and thereby spreading the tax 
load on a more equitable basis. 

8. Stop the absurd policy of spending mil¬ 
lions buying agricultural products and de¬ 
stroying them for the avowed pmpose of cre¬ 
ating a scarcity and then spending added 
millions to sustain another agency to hold 
prices down. 


9. Adopt the Federal Reserve Board for¬ 
mula of more realistic Interest rates, thereby 
discouraging loose credit. Credit should be 
made readily available only for those pur¬ 
poses which contribute to the strengthening 
of our national economy and our national 
defense. 

10. After the above recommendations 
have become effective, we should Immedi¬ 
ately adopt a fair and equitable tax law 
which will balance our budget and place our 
economy on a pay-as-you-go basis. To 
charge our present-day expenditures to fu¬ 
ture generations means that we are not only 
shirking the responsibilities of this genera¬ 
tion but Jeopardizing the future as well. 

We should at all times recognize the Im¬ 
portance of maintaining our economic and 
financial strength, which is so necessary to 
our national security and the preservation of 
our form of government. Wo should also 
recognize that our greatest enemy Is Infla¬ 
tion, which, if uncontrolled, means certain 
economic collapse, hardships upon people 
living on a fixed income, a devaluation In 
our monetary standards, and a loss of sav¬ 
ings to people who have labored all their 
lives to as.sure themselves of a competency 
In their later years. 

I am thoroughly convinced that If the 
above 10 recommendations are put Into prac¬ 
tice we shall be able to abandon dependency 
on price and wage controls, which at best 
can only be regarded as a stopgap remedy 
and which should be put Into effect only 
after all other remedies have failed. 

Lenin knew the destructive force of Infla¬ 
tion when he said In substance, “Inflation 
Is the spark of revolution. I will print so 
many bonds and so much money that the 
capitalists will choke on them.” 

I agree with CIO President Murray that 
•'inflation must be stopped. Inflation can 
be stopped if we meet this major problem 
of the home front with the same boldness. 
Intelligence, and courage that our Armed 
Forces are showing in Korea.” 


Broadcast hy Raymond Swing 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW jEny^FY 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following broadcast by 
Raymond Swing over Station WOL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

One of the proposals the Soviet Union 
wants at Paris to get on the agenda of a 
four-power confe/ence is a reduction of arm¬ 
aments. Nothing promotes Soviet Interests 
more effectively than Its ability to convince 
people that the Soviet Union wants to i educe 
armaments, and that the we.'^tern world— 
well, look at It—Is building up its arms. 
That Is supposed to Identify who it is wants 
peace. What the Russians mean by a re¬ 
duction in armaments Is a percentage re¬ 
duction of standard arms after an abolition 
of atomic weapons. They want atomic war¬ 
fare banned by International agreement first 
of all. Then they want other arms scaled 
down on the basis of existing ratios. Thus 
In 1948 the Soviet Union proposed to the 
United Nations Assembly a reduction of one- 
third In existing armaments. The western 
powers rejected this plan, so did the United 
Nations. 
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It is clear that any Russian offer will not 
be like the one made in the first disarma¬ 
ment talks of the League of Nations. At 
that time Mr. Litvinov proposed genuine, 
total disarmament. It may be doubted if 
he would have offered it then had there 
been any chance of Its being accepted. But 
he did offer it. and it startled the world, 
which was not ready then to forego the 
unlimited sovereign rig't to wage a national 
war. The present Soviet regime is not re¬ 
peating the Litvinov offei*. All it offers is 
something that, if accepted, would leave the 
Soviet Union relatively stronger than its 
rivals. For if the atomic bomb were banned, 
the Soviet Union would be unchallenged 
in its supremacy as a land power. And 
if armaments were to be reduced percentage¬ 
wise, the Soviet Union with its huge ground 
forces, still would remain on top. It is easy 
enough to convince Americans of the spu- 
riousness of the Russia disarmament pro¬ 
posals. But it is not so easy to convince 
those who hear only the Russian side of the 
story. Nor is it easy to convince the world 
that the western powers are. as they say, 
arming for peace, since on its face this is 
a paradox. It happens to be a truthful 
paradox. Put it is not persuasive. 

The Western World has ideas about dis¬ 
armament of its own. But they are not 
worked out in detail, not carefully thought 
through, and not the result of consultation 
between the western governments. One gets 
it by glimpses, as when President Truman 
proposed to the United Nations on its anni¬ 
versary in October a program of unusual 
disarmament under foolproof International 
control. At that time he asked that the 
study of atomic control and disarmament be 
merged, a step that now is being taken by 
the United Nations. 

One gets another glimpse of it in the pro¬ 
posal now being discussed by the United 
Nations to set up an International police 
force. This, however, is quite meaningless 
In the UN as it is. for the Soviet Union sits 
on the Council with its veto power, and the 
police force would be under the control of 
the Security Council. So this proposal now is 
being shpplanted by the Acheson plan for 
setting aside armed forces by all UN members 
for duty at the call, not of the Security 
Council but the Assembly, where the veto 
does not operate. This is now up for action 
at Lake Success, but somehow its bearing on 
disarmament is in the shadows. It looks 
much more like an effort to prepare for an¬ 
other Korea, by assuring the United Na¬ 
tions a force with which to head off an 
aggression. 

The idea of a UN legion which can fight 
anywhere at any time would be a necessary 
part of a genuine, world-wide, total dis¬ 
armament. For if nations give up their 
national armaments, there would have to be 
police to enforce the laws by which the dis¬ 
armament has been effected. But a UN 
legion would be powerless against the Red 
Army and any talk about it in a world of 
unlimited national armaments is not real¬ 
istic. So one sees in this western think¬ 
ing no coherent program. It does not come 
to the root of the problem of war. Suppose 
the west gets what it now asks. Suppose the 
UN merges the study of atomic control with 
the reduction of armaments and also creates 
a UN force, there still is no concerted west¬ 
ern program with the ultimate objective of 
a world without war. The arms race would 
not be stopped. No headway would be made 
against the Soviet campaign for its spurious 
kind of peace and disarmament. 

The need for a genuine disarmament offer 
by the west is dally more apparent, for it 
seems to be the only way to meet the Soviet 
case before the world this summer. For if 
the four power conference Is held and does 
not end the cold war and the arms race the 
west will be at a distinct disadvantage in 


not having a positive and genuine aim with 
which to match the Soviet pretense. 

Just now the United States Is engrossed 
with the job of enlarging its Armed Forces 
and inspiring the Western Europe countries 
to enlarge theirs. Probably it is against hu¬ 
man nature to do this and talk about peace 
at the same time. But it is essential to know 
what this force we are building is for and it 
is Important to know what it is not for. 

Walter Llppmann in his column today 
brings this out sklllftilly in a recognition of 
the difference betwen two verbs, to deter and 
to compel. Our military force has only the 
purpose of deterring, he points out, and if 
we try to use it to compel it may cease to 
deter. “We have the power,” he writes, “to 
cause great destruction within the Soviet 
Union and the satellites. Were we to allow 
the Russians to think that this power of ours 
would be used to support a policy of ulti¬ 
matum and unconditional surrender in the 
cold war. almost certainly our whole vast 
military effort would cease to be a deterrent 
against military aggression. For the power 
to deter can only be effective if the nation at 
which it is directed has been convinced that 
it will not be struck if it refrains from 
striking.” He goes on to point out that if 
the Russians believe wo will strike them, not 
because of what they do, but because of what 
they are, they will not be Influenced in what 
they do. In other words, the power to deter 
only works if there is a clear alternative to 
war. It works only if there can be a nego¬ 
tiated settlement. The power to deter. 1^. 
Llppmann, says, is the military complement 
of the doctrine that the Soviet Union and the 
United States can coexist, and that their co¬ 
existence can be made tolerable. This is an 
unanswerable way of saying that the objec¬ 
tive of western policy must be peace. But 
it can only be said convincingly in terms of 
concrete policy. And It is not yet being said 
In that way. A UN legion, or a UN police 
force, against aggression, or a merger of 
the study of atomic energy control and arms 
reduction are not a program to offset the 
Russians. The western program must lead 
to peace, must lead if possible to the end of 
modern war. While it is both desirable and 
Imperative that the west be strong enough 
to deter—to prevent an aggression, that is 
only half a program. The other half is to 
build peace, and to end the arms race. This 
is said in the knowledge that it is what 
President Truman wants, and what a sub¬ 
stantial number of the ablest men in Con¬ 
gress want. The knowledge that sooner or 
later the United States must take the lead 
to negotiate a genuine settlement, a true 
peace, a real disarmament, is shared by many 
American and western leaders. What they 
differ about is timing. Thus Secretary 
Acheson wants no basic negotiations until 
the west is stronger. But without a peace 
objective the Soviet world may not believe 
the western power is Intended only to deter. 
They may fear it is being created to compel 
and a constructive solution may come too 
late. 

Senator McMahon today suggested that 
Congress, on agreeing to send troops to 
Europe and enlarge its armed forces, should 
pass a resolution disavowing the desire for 
war with the Russian people. That is good 
as far as it goes. Still more persuasive 
would be a formula with the backing of all 
the western governments stating it to be 
the ultimate objective to end the very possi¬ 
bility of national wars. That is. to meet the 
Russian formula of arms reduction by a 
formula of arms elimination, under the 
sovereignty of the UN. 1 am not saying the 
Russians would or would not repudiate such 
a formula. But if the west adopted it, what¬ 
ever the Russians did would decide before 
the whole world what chance there is to 
realize peace. 


Address of Hon. Sean MacBride 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NBTW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following address 
by His Excellency Sean MacBride, S. C., 
T. D., Minister for External Affairs of 
Ireland, to the Overseas Press Club, New 
York, on Monday, March 19, 1951: 

The advance of democracy coupled with 
the development of transport and communi¬ 
cations places an ever-increasing burden on 
the shoulders of our statesmen and govern¬ 
ments. The ever-increasing tempo of inter¬ 
national conferences, as well as the vast 
amoimt of administrative work that falls 
on the shoulders of ministers and govern¬ 
ments, leaves little time for considered ob¬ 
jective thinking. 

At the beginning of our century interna¬ 
tional conferences were big and rare events. 
Preparations were made for them long In 
advance and they were held in a leisurely 
atmosphere. Nowadays our statesmen are 
snowed under by mass documentation from 
government agencies and from the inter¬ 
national organizations to which they belong; 
they have, too, to attend international con¬ 
ferences with increasing frequency. As a 
result of this high pressure insufficient 
thought has so fur been given by the leaders 
of the democratic world to the fundamental 
Issues that arc Involved and to the necessary 
remedies. Many decisions have to be taken 
In the agony of a crisis and are, therefore, 
based on the expediency of the moment. It 
is difficult for the statesmen of today to look 
ahead and to take the long view based on ob¬ 
jective planning. 

The struggle which divides the world into 
two main camps reaches deeply into the 
foundations of our civilization; it is a con¬ 
flict of ideologies which must consequently 
be fought out in the conscience of mankind. 
In the struggle against communism our at¬ 
titude must be not merely a negative one of 
piling up defensive equipment but must also 
be constructive. To oppose the Communist 
Ideology the western democracies have the 
fundamental beliefs which form part of their 
tradition and outlook, a belief in the demo¬ 
cratic way of life and a belief in fundamental 
human and political rights. One of the 
greatest needs of the western nations is a 
clear enunciation of what they guarantee 
to their peoples. Counter materialism and 
physical force do not provide the necessary 
ideals around which the human conscience 
can rally. We in the democratic world must 
evohe a clear-cut political and economio 
philosophy which will enunciate clearly the 
principles for which we stand. These should 
be based upon the liberty and dignity of the 
human being, justice, and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. In the economic sphere, they must 
Include the right to work for an adequate 
family wage, and the utilization of produc¬ 
tive capacity for the welfare of the people. 
In the national sphere, they should include a 
clear enunciation of democratic principles 
and assert the right of nations to determine 
their own affairs freely, by democratic 
means, without outside Interference. 

The provision of such a banner is, in my 
view, a matter of urgency and of the utmost 
Importance. It should receive from world 
statesmen at least as much consideration 
and thought as the military and economio 
problems that confront the world. It is es¬ 
sential, I believe, if democracy is to be the 
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force we would like It to be, that its cardinal 
principles should be defined, accepted, and 
applied by all democratic powers. 

The considerations with which I have Just 
dealt are applicable to both America and 
Europe and should be dealt with Jointly by 
the democratic nations ol both continents. 

Even if the progress made in Europe has 
been agonizingly slow and subject to con¬ 
stant diversionary and delaying tactics, the 
fact that a start has been made towards a 
greater degree of coordination is impor¬ 
tant. Europe has hitherto been the starting 
point and the storm center of most wars, 
hence the Importance of seeking to estab¬ 
lish a system of organization that will at 
least reduce the likelihood of political and 
economic conflicts between the free nations 
of Europe. The creation of OEEC and the 
Council of Europe have been steps in the 
right direction and I sincerely hope that 
nothing will happen as a result of the pres¬ 
ent world tension to minimize or divert the 
efforts of t-hese two organizations. I hope 
that at all stages the United States foreign 
policy makers will appreciate the long-term 
Importance of the concept that underlies 
this attempt at European organization and 
not allow the United States to bo made the 
excuse for procrastination on grounds of 
diplomatic or military expediency. For the 
first time a real effort is being made to se¬ 
cure active cooperation between the Eu¬ 
ropean democracies for purposes other than 
war or military defense. This in itself is 
of far-reaching importance and represents a 
new concept in European affairs. It is 
through the two organizations that I have 
Just mentioned, the Council of Europe and 
the OEEC, that these efforts are being car¬ 
ried out. 

The OEEC was originally set up to admin¬ 
ister the European end of the Marshall plan; 
to be quite frank, it was regarded at first, 
in many European capitals, as a piece of 
“window dressing” to satisfy American con¬ 
gressional and public opinion. In the last 
18 months, however, the value of the OEEC 
as a real instrurient of economic coopera¬ 
tion and planning is coming to be more gen¬ 
erally recognized. This position was not 
achieved without a considerable amount of 
energizing on the part of some of Its mem¬ 
bers; great credit Is due to the help such 
men as Paul Hoffman, Averlll Harrlman, Bill 
Poster, and Milton Katz gave in seeking to 
infuse the OEEC with a concept of inte¬ 
gration. The rule of unmiimity rendered tho 
progress slow, as the pace was set by the slow¬ 
est members of the convoy. That any prog¬ 
ress was made is in no small measure due to 
the Insistence on frequent meetings of the 
Mini.sters; this compelled the Ministers con¬ 
cerned, and their government, to take a 
greater degree of interest In the work of the 
OEEC. However, it is really in tho years 
ahead, when Marshall aid will have ceased, 
that a true test of the OEEC’s worth can bo 
determined. 

As I have often advocated at its Council 
meetings, the OEEC should be the economic 
nerve center of Europe, and its Council of 
Mini.sters should constitute an economic cab¬ 
inet for Europe. Any attempt by a major 
European power to bypass the OEEC in eco¬ 
nomic matters, as has happened on a num¬ 
ber of occasions, should be sternly frowned 
upon, both in Europe and in America. As 
far as possible all matters relating to eco¬ 
nomic affairs and trade should be canalized 
through the OEEC. 

If the 21^ years of its life the OEEC has 
done much to Justify its existence, and, as 
I have indicated, it has in the last 18 months 
gone beyond being merely an agency for tho 
division of United States aid. Industrial pro¬ 
duction in the OEEC countries is now about 
30 percent higher than in 1938. Agrlcul- 
lurnl productif'ii has also been on the In¬ 
crease and 111 almost all fields It is higher 


than prewar. The organization has done 
much valuable work in tackling the problem 
of currency restrictions and shortages which 
have 80 much bedeviled European trade since 
the end of the war. The two Intra-European 
Payments and Compensation Agreements, 
culminating in the establishment of the Eu¬ 
ropean Payments Union, have gone far to 
establish the smooth and eilicieutly operating 
mechanism of international payments which 
Is essential for trading among the European 
nations. The liberalization of trade from 
quantitative restrictions has been another 
step; not all difficulties have been resolved 
here but progress 1 as been made. In addi¬ 
tion there has been a great deal of solid 
and useful work done in relation to the ex¬ 
change of technical and scientific informa¬ 
tion between countries, the coordination of 
investment, the cooperative examination of 
problems arising in agriculture and in many 
other sectors. 

OEEC, then, has by its many activities 
shown it. elf to be an organization within 
which the many and varied economic prob¬ 
lems confronting all nations in Europe today 
can be tackled realistically. I hope that it 
will be regarded more and more by the United 
States as the medium for economic action 
with Europe. We have learned the lesson 
that by cooperation we can hope to overcome 
many of our problems. Unilateral and iso¬ 
lated action is hurtful not only to the Euro¬ 
pean community as a whole but ultimately 
to the country responsible for such action. 

We must, of course, not overlook the fact 
that the Interests of the different member 
countries must be carefully attended to. Not 
all of the countries of Europe are equally 
well developed economically. Some are high¬ 
ly Industrialized while others have had their 
development retarded and cannot so easily 
expose themselves to courses of action which 
highly industrialized countries may take in 
their stride. That is why, in particular, such 
arrangements ns the Schuman plan and 
Benelux are to be commended, because, while 
lacking nothing of the energy and determina¬ 
tion whlc^ must characterize our actions In 
this field, they pay attention to the realities 
of the situation and form sound bases on 
which more large-scale actions may be 
founded. 

However, the OEEC Is purely an Intergov¬ 
ernmental organization and .suffers from all 
the defects inherent in this type of organiza¬ 
tion. Such organizations are of their nature 
Blow, rautlouB. ponderous, and inevitably 
subject to the arts of secret diplomacy. By 
opposition and delaying tactics governments 
who are not wholeheartedly in favor of closer 
integration can Rucce.ssfully block progress. 
Because the discussions arc for the most part 
held in secret and are of a technical nature, 
public opinion has little opportunity of as¬ 
serting Itself. These defects have, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, been overcome In the Council of 
Europe. 

Unlike the League of Nations, UNO and tho 
OEEC, the Council of Europe is not a purely 
Intergovernmental organization. Tire As¬ 
sembly of the Council of Europe is, in effect, 
the first real attempt to constitute a Euro¬ 
pean parliament. True, the seat of power 
rests in the Committee of Foreign Ministers 
and not in the Assembly. Nevertheless, ob¬ 
struction. secret diplomacy and power politics 
will lose much of their effectiveness under 
the searchlight of an active European Parlia¬ 
mentary Assembly. The Assembly has al¬ 
ready asserted Itself and will, I hope, continue 
to show that the Committee of Ministers 
and Governments must take cognizance of 
Its views. There will also be a better in¬ 
formed opinion in the different European 
parliaments on International problems and 
a greater degree of mutual understanding 
between the members of the different parlia¬ 
ments. It will not. therefore, be so easy for 
certain governments to maintain an evasive 


and obstructionist attitude on questions af¬ 
fecting European cooperation. 

There is, however, a serious danger that 
the conservative attitude which has been 
forced upon the Committee of Ministers by 
certain governments will further dishearten 
and disillusion that section of European 
opinion which saw in the Council of Europe 
a real hope of concrete progress. I hope that 
the Assembly and those of my colleagues in 
the Committee of Foreign Ministers who 
support the viewpoint of the Assembly will 
persevere with patience and determination in 
their attempt to give reality to the concept 
of a European Assembly. 

One of the problems which will have to be 
faced in the near future is the integration of 
the OEEC with the Council of Europe. This 
will present some difficulties, as certain coun¬ 
tries are not members of the Council of Eu¬ 
rope while they are members of the OEEC; 
It is also likely that proposal.*! in this direc¬ 
tion will be opposed by certain governments 
who prefer the secrecy and unprogresslve at¬ 
titude of intergovernmental organizations. 
In any scheme for Integration care will have 
to be taken to preserve intact the Secretariat 
and economic organization of the OEEC, 
which is highly competent. 

I have tried briefly to give you a picture 
of the European scene. The work of these 
two main instruments of European coopera¬ 
tion does not, however, fill the lacuna for a 
clear statement enunciating the moral and 
political philosophy of the free democratic 
world on the lines which I Indicated at the 
beginning of this talk. This is a task which 
might well be undertaken by the Council of 
Europe in conjunction with America. It is, 
I believe, a matter of urgency, 

I would like before concluding to refer 
briefly to the only territorial dispute which 
exists in the North Atlantic area, namely, 
the infringement of the sovereignty of the 
Irish people by the enforced partition of 
Ireland by Britain. No nation in the world 
can claim to have more clearly defined nat¬ 
ural boundaries than Irclaiid. The basis of 
democratic rule depends upon the right of 
the people of a nation to determine their 
own affairs freely by democratic rrfbaiis and 
without outside interference. What right, 
ll^erelore, has Britain to partition our coun¬ 
try or claim sovereignty in any portion of it 
against the will ol tho overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Irish people? This violation of 
tho democratic principles lor which the 
democratic world stands injures not merely 
Ireland but ul.-so the cause of the free world. 


The ConstitutEon, Our Palace of Liberties 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ALBERT 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very timely address on the Constitution 
of the United States by Miss Ann West, 
of Antlers, Okla. The address follows: 
The Constitution, Our Palace of Liberties 

Let us go back in time to the month of 
May, the year 1776, and to stately Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. Here wo see 
gathered together a very distinguished group 
of men. Their minds are keen, and their per¬ 
sonalities as varied as you will find in any 
group. All of this intellect and all of these 
personalities are Intent upon one purpose. 
That purpose, my friends, was to formulate 
a document which would proclaim the in- 
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dependence of these young colonies from the 
tyranny and exploitation of an oppressive 
monarchy. 

The way was not to be smooth In attaining 
their goals, nor were they always to see eye 
to eye on the means of achieving the end 
toward which they worked. There were 
clashes of temper, conflicting sectional In- 
tcrcstc. Jealousies, problems of finance and 
organization—all sel against a lurid back¬ 
drop of a devastating war and its desolation. 
The result of their consecrated efforts was 
the Declaration of Independence, the foun¬ 
dation stone of constitutional government. 

However, It was one thing to declare that 
we meant to be free and quite another to 
draw up a set of rules and regulations gov¬ 
erning and guarding that freedom. Follow¬ 
ing that meeting In Independence Hall, there 
were other meetings of august and purpose¬ 
ful leaders, each with his own Idea of what 
the charter ol the new nation should con¬ 
tain. In Independence Hall hi 1787, the 
Ideals and beliefs of freedom-loving men 
were incorporated into the Constitution of 
the United States, which stands today. 164 
years later, a guardian to our palace of llta- 
ertie.s. 

The architects of this palace were many 
and varied and each has left the imprint of 
his hopes and plans on the structure. Let 
us examine for a bit three of the master 
framers or builders of the Constitution and 
their contributions. 

First, let us consider Alexander Hamilton, 
nicknamed the Little Lion, probably because 
oi his perseverance In overcoming obstacles 
that would have thwarted a lesser man. 
After the Revolutionary War, Hamilton was 
elected to the New York Assembly from 
which he was appointed as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. Ho was the 
moving force of thl.s assembly, composed of 
some of the most brilliant thinkers the world 
has ever seen. Hamilton, according to Chan- 
celor Kent, “surpassed all ot his contempo¬ 
raries in his exertion to create, recommend, 
adopt and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” Hamilton had 
great visions ol what this young nation 
could and .should be, and when others were 
less ambitious than he. he lelt the bitter 
])anga of disgust, but grasped hopeiully at 
ench semblance of progress. He believed 
fervently in a strong, centralized govern¬ 
ment with the Slate.s subordinate to the 
Nation. This basic principle ol HamlIton'.s 
is lound throughout the Con.stitntion. It 
lorblds several powen to the States and 
proclaims with nutliority that the Constitu¬ 
tion is the .supreme law ol the land. Arthur 
Vatvdlnberg, the venerable statesman of our 
own day. had this to say of Hamilton; “He 
was the brains in the pilot house when the 
ship of state set out Into the perilous seas 
ol history. The Republic is his monument.'' 

Now let n.s consider James Madison, some¬ 
times called “The lather of the Constitu¬ 
tion.” At 36, he was one of the youngest 
mcmbeis attending the Convention. Mnj, 
William Pierce, n delegate from Georgia, 
describes Madison thus; “Mr. Madison Is a 
character who has long been In public life; 
and what Is very remarkable every person 
seems to acknowledge his greatness. He 
blends togetlier the profound politician with 
the scholar. He perhaps has the most cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the affairs ol the United 
States of any man In the Union.” Night 
after night, during the months that the 
Assembly was In Ecsslon, Madison made a 
complete record of the proceedings of the 
day. From these notes, published after his 
death, we derive a picture of the hopes and 
fears of the delegates, of their attempts and 
successes to lead the Nation wandering blind 
and helpless Into the light of freedom. 
Madison once stated that If men were angels, 
a government would not be needed. If 
angels governed men. controls on the govern¬ 
ment would not be necessary. As neither Is 
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the case, a government that controls the 
people but is also obliged to control Itself, 
Is the Ideal form of government. Madison 
believed firmly in giving every free man the 
right to vote, and he led the fight for popular 
suffrage In electing our representatives. I 
believe Madison’s chief contribution to the 
Constitution was his firm conviction that 
the will of the majority could not be far 
from right. 

The lust man whom we shall consider Is 
Benjamin Franklin, then the most widely 
known man In the Colonies. Ben Franklin 
was old. past 80, but he still hao the most 
farsighted vision of any delegate attending 
the Convention. He was physically feeble at 
his fourscore years, but his brl liant Intellect 
was unimpaired. He was content to let the 
younger men plan the structure of the palace, 
giving them the benefit of his older wisdom. 
His common sense turned disagreeable men 
Into cooperative ones, helped make the Con¬ 
stitution a reality. Franklin was firmly con¬ 
vinced that the people should have the con¬ 
trolling voice In the Government, and today 
the sound sense of the common people finds 
expression through him. His last earnest 
address to the delegates so Influenced the 
assembly that, according to Francis Thorpe, 
the noted author and historian, "It gave us 
the Constitution.” In thLs speech Franklin 
said that he had noticed on the back of 
Washington’s chair a carving of the sun and 
Its rays. He had often wondered If this 
portrayed the rising or setting sun, but that 
now. at the conclusion of their arduous la¬ 
bors, he was sure t’.at It was the rising sun 
of a great new country. What prophetic 
words Ben Franklin .spoke. Franklin needs 
no memorial of stone, for he has a living one 
In our Constitution. 

Alexander Hamilton’s Idea that the Consti¬ 
tution must be the supreme Jaw of the land 
and that In union there is strength—Madi¬ 
son’s great democratic principle that the will 
of the majority is nearly always right—and 
Ben Franklin’s conviction that the controls 
of the Government must remain in the hands 
of the governed, are all great supporting 
beams In the structure of the conr4,itutlonal 
Government of today^ 

One CTiniiol pick three men i»ul of this as¬ 
sembly of brilliant personages and state 
that, beyond all doubt, they were the lenders. 
Geoij’e Washington, the brilliant general and 
&tntrr,man: Roger Sherman, oi Connet ticiil, 
the sagacious Yankee lawyer; Robert Mor¬ 
ns, o: rennsvlvaiil.a, the financial backbone 
ol the Cj)lonie.s; Thomas Jeficrscai, fibKent 
from this assembly yet mj;liiiie his Influenfe 
count lor a minimum ol government and a 
maximum ol freedom- -all theve men and 
manv others, were architect'- of the palace. 
Wlien the document was eorntJeted, some 
hei ltated to .sign the charter because; it didn’t 
meet their views in every particular, and was, 
as Hamilton once said, “a bundle ol com¬ 
promises.” However, most of the men re¬ 
alized that this step. 11 not periect, led the 
right way toward attaining a government 
that would improve with years. These men 
little thought ‘hat from these Colonies would 
eonie foith the greatest nation In the world, 
a nation dedicated to the cherished belief 
that all men are created equal. TIow much 
we of today owe to those stalwart men who 
masterminded the building of our palace ot 
liberties. 

Once a structure l.s built, it mu.st be main¬ 
tained carefully and must sometimes be 
remodeled. The Constitution provides for 
the remodeling of Itself through amend¬ 
ments, but It Is up to us. the American citi¬ 
zens ol today, to maintain and defend our 
Constitution against any nation or theory 
of government which attempts to force Its 
will on free people. It Is especially up to us, 
the youth of this Nation, to be on guard 
against any encroachment on our personal 
liberties by a foreign Ideology. It Is up to 
all of us—regardless of race, creed, or color, 
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to band together In a common effort to de¬ 
fend the great fundamentals of democracy 
bequeathed to us as a sacred heritage by our 
gallant forefathers. Even no«r, the Com¬ 
munists are battering without and working 
as termites within, to undermine the strength 
of our palace. We dare not let them succeed. 

Back in 1775 that eloquent statesman, 
Patrick Henry, flung the challenge that we 
of today mu.st accejit when he asked, “Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur¬ 
chased by the price of chains or slavery?” 
We must answer with him, “Forbid It, Al¬ 
mighty God.” May we, too, be willing to 
delend to death. If need be, the Constitution, 
our palace of liberties. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 

Tuesday, March 20. 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
old economic monstrosity, the St. 
Lawrence seaway. i.s back with us again. 
It may be of interest to Members of 
Congress to read the following article 
that appeared in the January 3. 1951, 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

St. Lawrence Ac-in 

A new attempt will be made to put over 
on this country the discredited St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Members of the 
new CongresB may expect a propaganda 
barrage urging approval of the project as a 
war measure. The New England Slates, so 
tile propaganda line runs, need more elec¬ 
tric power for war indURlrles. The seaway 
Is needed, we are told, to provide a sub¬ 
marine-safe passage for iron ore from Lab¬ 
rador to the Grcai Laket'. 

I’he catch in this reasoning Is that this 
country will liave won or lo.sl Its security 
long before the project could be completed. 
In the meantime, money, material, and man- 
l)ower urgently needed for mobilization 
would hr diverted to a scheme which would 
ultimately benefit Canada far more than the 
United State*?. 

There Is nothin" new about the hyrtcria 
for a St. Ijawrence sfa'way. except the prop¬ 
aganda. Tile project has been before Con¬ 
gress since early in the tweiittes. It has been 
HtLidiod by congresslon.al committee.^ time 
and again—and earli time has been deci¬ 
sively rejected. Its value as a transporta¬ 
tion artery baa bpcn vastly overrated. Be- 
cau.*^e it would bo cJo.sed to navigation for at 
least 5 months ont of the year, It has been 
called the world’s greatest part-time truns- 
Iiortatioii agency. The 27-loot channel 
proposed would be too shallow for 91 per¬ 
cent of the American merchant marine - a 
fact generally overlooked J^y those who urge 
Us construction. 

Governor Dewey, of New York, is for it—at 
least the power project—although It ob¬ 
viously would have an adverse elfect upon 
the port of New York City. New York and 
the other New Encland States nalurnlly 
would like to have the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—which Includes Missouri taxpayers — 
finance cheap hydroelectric power for the 
Industries of those States. 

Every Congress In tbc last three decades 
has seen tliiough the filmey arguments for 
the seaway and power project. It Is to be 
hoped the next Congress will he as wise. 
Certainly, It is against the national interest, 
as well as military stcunty, to embark on 
so costly a scheme at thl.s time. 
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Lenten Gnidepotte 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or MSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 2951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following fine 
statement by Mr. Charles Spaulding, 
proving that men of good will, who truly 
believe in God*s goodness and are 
obedient to His will, can succeed in the 
United States regardless of race, creed, 
or color in any locality North or South: 
Le’iten Oxjid*po8ts-~Thi: Lakd or thb Free 
(By Charles Spaulding, president of the 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Durham, N. C.) 

My father was a slave, and I was born one 
of 14 children on a small cotton farm 75 
years ago. 

I have been president of a life Insurance 
company that has about $140,000,000 worth 
of insurance in force, a bank that has $5,000,- 
000 In resources: I have been a director of 
a bonding company, a building and loan as¬ 
sociation. and a fire insurance company, 1 
have been a trustee of several universities, 
chairman of the board of a large hospital, 
and have been invited to conferences to the 
White House. 

I recite these statistics, not to boast, but 
to show what can happen to a supposedly 
underprivileged Negro, not in Russia, but 
right here in America in the heart of the 
Southland where members of my race al¬ 
legedly have the least chance to become suc¬ 
cessful. 

Nothing grieves me more than to have a 
young man approach me with this sad atti¬ 
tude: *T'm nothing but a Negro. How can 
I ever amount to anything?" 

I simply point to the successful careers 
of Booker T. Washington, Ralph Bunche, 
Jackie Robinson, Oen Benjamin O. Davis, 
Miss Marian Anderson, George Washington 
Carver, and Judge William H. Hastie. 

My father. Benjamin Spaulding, taught me 
the most important lessons I ever learned 
about getting ahead In this country. He 
believed In the promise of America, which 
promise could be realized only by years of 
sweat, thrift, and enterprise. He never ex¬ 
pected somethlrg for nothing. 

In my youth we learned as much about 
living from the Bible as we did from school¬ 
books. In fact, the Bible was taught in 
school, and I have always felt education took 
a great backward step when this practice was 
stopped. God could get along without me. I 
was told, but I would never amount to much 
without God. 

I left the farm at 21 and came to Dinham, 
N. C. where I could continue my education 
through the eighth grade. A full-grown man 
among kids. I studied my English and arith¬ 
metic while washing dishes for $10 a month 
in a hotel. 

Soon after my graduation two men of my 
race—John Merrick (a barber) and A. M. 
Moore (a doctor)—asked me to manage an 
insurance company which they planned to 
start. They would provide the backing and 
policy; I the full-time hustle. 

It was a bold idea, since an insurance com¬ 
pany run by Negroes had never succeeded 
before, doubtless because of the inferiority 
complex our own people had about the exec¬ 
utive ability of members of our race. Sales 
resistance was great. 

We had 29 cents in assets when a make-or- 
break crisis occurred. One of the first men 
who signed up for a policy dledi His widow 


promptly appeared and demanded the $40 
due. 

Bfr. Merrick and Dr. Moore dug down In 
their pc 3 kets for the payment, determined 
that every claim be met instantly. It was a 
major moment for our firm, and the news 
spread like wildfire. Our credit rating soared. 
From then on our worst obstacles often 
turned out to be blessings in disguise. 

In the years that followed we grew and 
expanded despite depressions and setbacks 
of every conceivable type. Mr. Merrick and 
Dr. Moore have long since died, but their 
integrity will always be a part of the organi¬ 
zation. 

Out of the growth of the business and my 
own growth as a man came many conclu¬ 
sions. One was: That for a business to real¬ 
ize its maximum potentialities, a combina¬ 
tion of business and faith was needed. Every 
business reflects the integrity of its em¬ 
ployees. And without faith that integrity is 
too often assaulted to hold up forever. 

Borne of my people blame the white man 
in the South for all their difflcultles. There 
are always two sides to everything. In our 
earliest, darkest days, Washington Duke, the 
famed tobacco man, spent many hours giv¬ 
ing pointers to our business; Judge W. R. 
Winston, the noted Carolina jurist, aided us 
with legal advice. 

Then there was the incident in 1933 during 
the bank crisis. The State banking com¬ 
missioner called several of jjurham’s leading 
bankers and said; 

"Spaulding said he wants to open Monday 
morning. But what if they stage a real 
knockout run on him?" 

Without exception the bankers replied; 
"Tell Spaulding that as long as we have 
money he will have It. 

No prejudice there. 

Palth helps me In my relationships with 
people, Just as the Bible helps me In working 
out tough problems. My wife has always 
been able to say proudly; "There are no dusty 
Bibles In our house." 

The first thing I do at work in the morn¬ 
ing is to close the office door and open the 
Bible to the ninety-first Psalm. I believe in 
this Psalm as I believe in getting up in the 
morning. 

Before each board meeting I stop outside 
the board room to ask myself this question: 
“Am I fit to be an executive?” This repeated 
check on humility always reminds me that 
I am an instrument of God. His Ideas direct 
our company policy. 

It doesn't make any difference where you 
are, God la there and can hear your prayers. 
I pray in what many would consider very odd 
places. For example, at home every time I 
finish taking a bath, while cleaning the tub, 
I say: "Lord, as I clean this tub, clean my 
heart." I want both to be as spotless as 
possible. 

During the rest of my years I plan to spend 
time with young people in an effort to give 
them a vision—a conviction that the color 
of their skin has nothing to do with whether 
they are successful or not. Changing deeply 
planted ideas Is hard, but not Impossible. 

It grieves me to see so many Negroes pull 
out of the South lor the promised riches of 
the large northern cities. For that matter, 
there is often complete disillusionment and 
frustration for many people of all races who 
leave small community situations where they 
are doing well for the promised big-city gold. 

There was the situation of the Negro 
farmer who lived outside of Durham. I'll 
call him Jeff Thomas. Jeff began to receive 
letters from his daughters in New York's 
Harlem, pleading that he sell bis farm and 
move up with them. Jeff worked all his life 
for his farm; he loved every bit of it, yet 
finally the salesmanship of his daughters was 
too much. 

Jeff sold his 20-acre farm for $2,000, much 
less than the farm was worth. Then he 
pulled up stakes and moved to Harlem. 


What he found shocked and numbed him. 
His darghters, Instead of living in a com¬ 
fortable house, as he had been led to believe, 
had two rooms in a large run-down tenement. 
His home amounted to a small bed ond 
bureau. 

Within a year all his money was gone, and 
Jeff was a lonely, helpless figure amid a teem¬ 
ing multitude. He was a farmer in Ne^ York 
with not only no land to till, but hardly a 
tree or blade of grass within sight. It was 
a pitiful situation. And his case is multi¬ 
plied many times today. 

My credo is summed up in this prayer: 
"God, give me the serenity to accept what 
cannot be changed. • * * Qive me the 

courage to change what can be changed. 
* * * And the wisdom to know one from 
the other." 


Public Housiiig 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Monday morning, March 19 Issue of the 
oldest newspaper of continuous publica¬ 
tion in America, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, there appeared an editorial 
commenting upon two public-housing 
situations which are causing the tax¬ 
payers to ask questions. Though these 
two Instances may be isolated cases. It 
may be the forerunner of surveys and 
perhaps Investigation amoung housing 
projects that may reveal other facts 
which have not been brought to light in 
connection with housing authorities. 
The editorial follows: 

Public Housing Requikeb Close Scrutiny 

It becomes more evident every day that 
before a lot more of public money is sunk 
Into public housing in Connecticut, some¬ 
body ought to give the whole situation a 
thorough going-over. In Danbury the five 
members of the Town Housing Authority re¬ 
signed the other day. They were completely 
fed up with the families who. with plenty 
of money for television sets, were unable to 
keep up their rent payments. Thirty-one 
of the 40 families in the project were delin¬ 
quent in their rent payments. 

The other side of the coin is the long ex¬ 
isting situation in Hartford. Neglect of 
Bellevue Square by the Hartford Housing 
Authority is now followed up by charges of 
tenants that their inquiries of local ofllcials 
are met with insolence and sarcasm. The 
fact that Bellevue Square is now being given 
a thorough clean-up does not in the least 
change the complexion of things. Why was 
it permitted to get Into such a state of dis¬ 
repair? 

Certainly It was not due to any lack of 
money. Figures indicate that more than 
$73,000 was charged off against maintenance 
of Bellevue Square last year. Tenants who 
live there might be Interested to know that it 
is claimed that $1,400 a week has been spent 
there on maintaining the project. Of this 
more than $8,000 was spent for painting and 
decorating. Another $10,880 was allegedly 
spent on maintenance of grounds. More 
than $14,000 was spent for Janitorial services 
and another $7,290 for heating labor. 

The question certainly arises as to how it 
Is possible to spend money at the rate of 
$1,400 a week and still, at the end of the 
year, to have a project that looks like an ad¬ 
junct to the city dump. There is even an 
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Item of $2,331 for the operation of motor 
vehicles, gas, and oil. Coming on top of the 
charges of responsible State officials that the 
Hartford Housing Authority Is greatly over¬ 
staffed, it seems obvious that investigation 
by some responsible public authority Is long 
overdue. Or is this a completely autonomous 
little empire? 

The Thirty-ninth Parallel Should Be the 
Line 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the UN forces advance toward the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea, the 
question arises as to whether or not we 
should stop at that imaginary line. 

Last November I urged that a buffer 
area be created along the Manchurian- 
Korean frontier; that the UN troops stop 
short of it and that the buffer area be 
occupied by South Korean troops. Since 
that time, conditions have changed 
markedly. I now wish to urge that the 
UN forces advance as i.ar as the thirty- 
eighth parallel and stop there so that the 
original Republic if South Korea can 
once again be established in its own right. 
I further recommend that South Korean 
forces be sent into the area north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel up to the thirty- 
nintn parallel so a drfc'tise line can be 
established which will increase the de¬ 
fensive strength of South Korea and 
establish a status quo which can be 
maintained. Furthermore, if and when 
tnis is done, a warning should be issued 
against any further attempts to disturb 
the situation as thereby created. A 
move to the thirty-ninth parallel by 
South Korean forces and a declaration 
of maintainance of the status quo will, 
in my opinion, be a long step toward 
stopping Stalin's plans to involve us in 
an all-out war in Asia; it will allow the 
UN to start rebuilding South Korea and 
will have served notice to the w'Oiid that 
aggression does not pay. 

It might be well to point out that re¬ 
cent remax’ks by both Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
indicate that in their minds there is no 
longer any serious thought of attempting 
to liberate all of Korea. General Ridg¬ 
way has stated “if the Korean war ends 
at the parallel, it would still be a tre¬ 
mendous victory for the United Nations." 

Mr. Speaker, the most Important re¬ 
sult of the Korean war to date is that 
not since it began have the Russians or 
any of their satellites launched any other 
act of territorial aggression. This does 
not mean that they will not do so but the 
fact remains that they have not done so. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this is 
because not one but a number of nations 
have stood up and insisted that aggres¬ 
sion be resisted. Russia, with her Com¬ 
munist Chinese and North Korean allies, 
has not been allowed to win a cheap and 
swift victory. It is too soon, perhaps, to 


say that the war in Korea has prevented 
a world war but it seems safe to assume 
that our resistance in Korea has put oil 
a general war and has won for us time 
to build up our strength and to continue 
to work to prevent a world war. We 
have had to pay a high price to put down 
aggression in Korea but we have pointed 
out to the Russians that a satellite can¬ 
not commit an act of aggression with 
immunity. The North Koreans and the 
Communist Chinese have gained nothing 
except a frightful loss of life and prestige. 
While the unification of all Korea is the 
ultimate possibility in that part of the 
Far East, yet, it is of greater importance 
to us that we discourage the Russian 
bloc from further adventures which 
would sooner or later launch an atomic 
war. 


Oil and Gas Tax Depletion Allowance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 13, 1951 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
I made before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee in opposition to the reduction of 
the 27 V 2 -percent oil and gas tax deple¬ 
tion allowance, March 19, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, to satisfy the appetite of 
this administration for more taxes, the Presi¬ 
dent is again asking for a reduction of the oil 
and gas depletion tax allowance which has 
worked .successfully and to the benefit of this 
Nation for many years. 

If the ndmlnlatratlon Is successful, less oil 
and gasoline will be produced, which will 
cause the price to rise, and every citizen will 
pay more for every gallon of oil or gasoline he 
buys, whether it is for his car, his tractor, or 
fuel oil to heat his home. It will not only 
affect the oil producer and farmer who may 
have oil, it will nick the pocket book of all of 
our citizens. It will weaken our national de¬ 
fense and will cause everyone to pay more 
taxes, rather than less. 

The President has referred to the oil and 
gas depletion allowance as a tax loophole 
that should be plugged. I submit If there Is 
no loophole, there is nothing to plug. 

This committee and the Congress in 1926 
after a thorough study of the entire problem 
found this percentage method was more prac¬ 
tical to administer, was lair and Just, placed 
all taxpayers on an equal basis, and wrote the 
27 1 / 2 -percent depletion allowance Into the 
luw\ 

In the subsequent Revenue Act of 1934, 
this committee and the Congress reviewed 
carefully the experience under the percent¬ 
age depletion provisions. It had proved satis¬ 
factory during the 8 years and was continued 
In the act unchanged. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, In 
1936, \.'hen the revenue act was again re¬ 
viewed. testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, that the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, with regard to the depletion provisions, 
"would not want to see any change.” Con¬ 
gress made no change in these provisions. 

Then again in considering the Revenue Act 
of 1042, the depletion provisions received a 
most comprehensive and detailed review by 
your committee and the Congress. The suc¬ 


cess of these provisions in assuring adequate 
oil supplies for World War 11 was demon¬ 
strated conclusively and the provisions were 
continued. 

Again, only a year ago the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
a reduction of the 27V 2 -percent depletion al¬ 
lowance. Your committee held full and 
complete hearings which brought out all of 
the facts and voted to maintain the 27 V 2 -per¬ 
cent depletion. 

Throughout the past 25 years of trial and 
experience this depletion allowance has prov¬ 
en, beyond question, to be a necessary and 
effective means of assuring an Increasing oil 
supply essential to the Nation’s economic 
progress, industrial expansion, and for our 
national defense. 

It has proven there Is no loophole to 
plug—no one is cheating the Government 
out of a dollar in taxes because of this deple¬ 
tion allowance. 

The Congress knew it was not a tax loop¬ 
hole when they wrote it into the law. Their 
review of this provision in several subsequent 
tax bills has confirmed the wisdom of the 
members ol this committee and the Congress. 

The Congress, in writing this provi.sion 
Into the law, sought to protect the oil owner 
or producer from being compelled to pay an 
income tax on his capital Investment. 

The Congress also realized that this deple¬ 
tion allowance was necessary as an incentive 
for further exploration and production of oil 
in an expanding economy. 

The question was raised before the Ways 
and Means Committee in the hearings last 
year us to whether the oil industry was 
spending the 27 percent for exploration 
and drilling of new wells. 

Ill response to that question Mr. R. B. 
Anderson, president of the Texas division of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on February 14, 1950, and I quote 
exciii'iits from his testimony, 

Mr. Anderson said, “a detailed survey has 
Just been completed of a group of large oil 
Companies Including all of the so-called 
major companies in the Industry for u 12- 
year period Iroi 1 1936 to 1947 inclusive. The 
survey shows that this group of companies 
spent more in their effort to find new oil 
reserves than the total percentage depletion 
allowed for the same period, or $1,833,000,000 
more in their eflorts to find new oil than the 
total additional taxes they would have paid 
without The depletion percentage. 

“The total sum expended by this group of 
companies during the period, including both 
expirp'^ion and development, was $5,541,- 
829.000: or more thruj twice the percentage 
depletion allowed.” 

Continuing Mr. Anderson said: “It is the 
necessary incentive to the oil and gas pro¬ 
ducer whether large or small to plow back 
Ills funds in the search lor new and essen¬ 
tial reserves. 

“It is also the incentive! for new and risk 
capital from outside soiu’ces to be expended 
in the search lor new and additional oil 
reserves. 

''The facts shown by the survey are con¬ 
clusive evidence that these provisions have 
done what they were intended to do and 
that the larger produceis are as dependent 
upon the percentage depletion provision as 
are the smaller operators In their continuous 
search for oil.” 

I submit, that the foregoing statement by 
such an eminent authority as Mr. Anderson 
proves that the depletion allowance Is justi¬ 
fied, necessary, and is being used as the Con¬ 
gress Intended, for the expansion of explora¬ 
tion and oil development. 

OIL PAYS FULL SHARE OF TAXES 

It Is Utterly fallacious to consider the pres¬ 
ent 27 V 2 -percent rate of depletion on oil pro¬ 
duction as unjustified or excessive. The pe¬ 
troleum industry has always paid its fair 
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share of taxes, and in my opinion Is now pay¬ 
ing more than its proportionate share. 

Mr. Chairman, if this depletion allowance 
Is reduced. It will ultimately close down hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of stripper wells which 
are at present producing over a million bar¬ 
rels of oil a day. Industry and national de¬ 
fense will lose this oil now so much needed. 

More seriously than this, all of these mil¬ 
lions of barrels of oil will be left In the 
ground never to be recovered. 

I do not believe this committee or the 
Congress will allow this to happen. It will 
almost completely stop what Is known as 
wildcat drilling throughout the Nation. 
By this I refer to the little oilmen who can¬ 
not continue to finance their drilling with¬ 
out this depletion allowance. 

EIGHTY >TWO PEBCENT DHT HOLES 

It is these small producers on whom this 
Nation is dependent for increasing supplies 
of oil. They drill 75 percent of the so-called 
wildcat wells, which are those drilled in 
unexplored areas for new reserves. Eighty- 
two percent of the wildcat wells drilled in 
the United States last year were nonpro¬ 
ductive. 

ILLINOIS, SEVEN OUT 0» EIGHT DBY 

In Illinois alone last year the industry 
drilled 810 exploratory wells, of which 700, or 
approximately 7 out of every 8, were dry and 
abandoned. 

A DANGEROUS GAICBLE 

On a gamble to obtain $300,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 in taxes the administration pro¬ 
posal would strike a blow which would kill 
the incentive to explore for new oil reserves 
in our country. This is no time to take such 
a dangerous gamble. 

Demand for petroleum has risen 760,000 
barrels a day in the past year. Due to the 
present war emergency the oil Industry is 
right now facing a gigantic task. The Pe¬ 
troleum Administration for Defense is asking 
the oil industry to further increase its pro¬ 
duction by 1,000,000 barrels daily. 

WE NEED GREATER PRODUCTION 

What we need is more exploring for oil, 
more new oil wells brought in and greater 
production. If this depletion allowance is 
reduced, we will have less oil. Then oil will 
Join the ranks of inflation with higher prices 
per gallon for gasoline and oil and will cost 
the American taxpayers more than the 
$300,000,000 in taxes sought in Increased 
prices of oil and gasoline. It will weaken the 
Industrial power of our country, weaken the 
power of our military machine, and endanger 
the defense of all of the people. 

Let us look at the remarkable record of the 
oil industry in World War II. It achieved 
miracles in supplying our Armed Forces. It 
did so on its own. At the same time, it 
was necessary that the Government subsidize 
many other basic and essential industries to 
achieve the desired production. If we tam¬ 
per with the time-tested tax base as applied 
to petroleum, within the year we may And 
it necessary to subsidize the drilling of oil 
wells. 

I should like to pose this question: Which 
is more Important—assurance of a continued 
oil exploration program sulflcicnt to meet oiur 
military and essential civilian demand in 
any event, or the return of a relatively few 
additional dollars in the public Treasury? 
That is the choice which now faces the 
Congress. 

This ill-considered attack on the rate of 
depletion is a direct blow at our very se¬ 
curity. But it goes beyond that. We must 
consider that the economic and govern¬ 
mental structures in some 20 States are 
vitally affected. The health of the oil in¬ 
dustry Influences the economic well-being 
in at least 12 of our major producing States. 

PRICES OF OIL LOWER THAN 30 TEARS AGO 

The average price of gasoline in 1949 was 
20.47 cents per gallon as compared to 29.74 


cents in 1920->an actual reduction of 9J7 
cents while during this period the quality 
of petroleum products has Improved many- 
fold. Also during this period, gasoline taxee 
were Increased more than 10 times. 

2LLIN018 OIL PRODUCTION 

I have lived close to the oil industry in 
Illinois. In my district are thousands of 
independent oil producers, among whom are 
many operators of stripper or marginal wells. 
In Illinois there are thousands of such wells 
with a daily average production of 2^ bar¬ 
rels of oil a day. All will be closed down 
without the depletion allowance and the oil 
will be lost forever. 

THOUSANDS OF DRY HOLES 

Bdany people are led to believe all is profit 
and riches for those engaged in the oil busi¬ 
ness. The facts show a different picture. 
Out of 6.785 exploratory or wildcat wells 
drilled in Illinois from 1937 to 1950, inclusive, 
6,389 were dry and only 306 produced oil. 

The loss or cost in drilling the 6.389 dry 
wells was $05,835,000. No one gives pub¬ 
licity to these staggering losses of these men 
who are willing to risk their money, these 
free enterprisers who might well be referred 
to as the last of the vanishing nigged 
pioneers who are willing to struggle and 
sacrifice to win success by their own efforts. 

Members of the committee. I would like to 
point out that the oil industry paid in State 
and Federal taxes last year $3,561,370,000. 
This does not include many of the taxes be¬ 
low the State level and does not include in¬ 
come taxes paid by the great body of men 
employed in the oil industry or probably 
$500,000,000 in addition. 

In addition many States, through their 
legislatures are raising the taxes on the oil 
Industry, and the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury are asking this com¬ 
mittee of the Congress now to Increase Fed¬ 
eral gasoline tax from cents to S cents 
which would add an additional tax burden 
of over $600,000,000 a year. 

I am Informed that the average gasoline 
State tax is 6 cents a gallon. Federal and 
State taxes on gasoline now produce a total 
revenue of about $2,600,000,000. This reaches 
an approximate grand total of over $4,500,- 
000,000 resulting from the oil Industry. This 
does not Include many further millions the 
oil and gas Industry will have to pay be¬ 
cause of the increased corporate and excess- 
profits taxes. 

If we continue to heap unbearable taxes 
on the oil and gas industry, we will destroy 
one of the most powerful branches of our 
economy, slow down the industry of the Na¬ 
tion at a time when it is necessary to ex¬ 
pand it, and weaken our national defense 
on which we are now spending countless 
billions of dollars to build up. 

If the administration is successful in re¬ 
ducing this depletion allowance, it will so 
reduce oil production in this Nation that 
Instead of scraping the bottom of the barrel 
and getting $300,000,000 more in taxes, they 
will probably lose $500,000,000 in taxes that 
would normally Low into the Treasury if the 
oil business is allowed to continue to ex¬ 
pand in the future as it has in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, the oil Industry has made 
a remarkable contribution to all of the peo¬ 
ple In the Nation. It is a splendid example 
of competitive enterprise. Millions of peo¬ 
ple have Invested billions of dollars In the 
oil and gas Industry, making it possible to 
carry Its services to every citizen of the 
Nation. 

Those in directing the management of 
these organizations continue to spend bil¬ 
lions of dollars each year in the further ex¬ 
pansion of this great industry which expands 
our national economy and which renders the 
people a better service and brings employ¬ 
ment to countless millions of them in addi¬ 
tion to helping furnish the finest transporta¬ 
tion in the world to our people. 


V^w people reallae that gasoline, oil prod¬ 
ucts, and natural gas and oil to power the 
Industries of our country are being furnished 
to all of the people at a lesser price than 
they were 26 years ago. 

Let me point out again that the average 
price of a gallon at gasoline in 1920 was 29.7 
cents a gallon without any tax. Leaving 
off present toxes the average price of a gal¬ 
lon of regular gasoline on July 1, 1950, was 
20.4 cents. In other words, because of the 
great exploration, production, and supply 
of oil, gasoline, and gas d\iring the past num¬ 
ber of years, your gasoline is delivered to 
you by the oil industry at about 9 cents a 
gallon less than 30 years ago. 

It is the Government, both State and Na¬ 
tional, that adds the extra average of about 
6 cents in taxes a gallon and not the oil 
Industry. 

Think what It would mean to the people 
If all other industries would have held the 
prices of their products down to the people, 
as the oil and gas Industry has done. If 
they had, we would not have the ruinous 
Inflation that is upon us today. By com¬ 
parison, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that the general cost of living has 
gone up In this same period 44 percent. 
Again, let’s make a comparison. OH pro¬ 
duced and delivered to the filling stations 
of the Nation today Is 9 cents a gallon less 
than 30 years ago, while all other commodi¬ 
ties are up a general average of 44 Vi percent. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND MILES OF 
PIPELINE 

Few people realize that throughout the 
days and nights, the weeks and months, that 
billions of barrels of oil due to the foresight 
and good management of those directing 
the oil and gasoline industry, flow imder- 
ground to distribution points all over the 
United States through 120.000 miles of great 
oil pipelines—yes, delivering It at lower 
prices to the distributor than it cost 30 
years ago. 

NINETY-EIGHT THOUSAND MILES OF GAS 
PIPELINES 

That likewise the oil and gas Industry 
through the same business foresight has 
08,000 miles of big gas pipelines which carry 
the gas underground to power thousands of 
great Industries throughout the United 
States and to furnish heat for millions of 
homes. Yes, and at a lower price than was 
charged for gas many years ago. 

WHO BENEFITS? 

All the people are benefited by an adequate 
supply of oil and gas which keeps the price 
of these products at the lowest possible 
level. It is not a few oil men who benefit. 
They only get their legitimate tax rights 
under the Constitution, It is the 150,000 
people who reap the benefits, and it is the 
United States Treasury that benefits in bil¬ 
lions of dollars in taxes collected from this 
great industry. 

CHICAGO AREA BENEFITS 

All cities, industrial and farm areas bene¬ 
fit. By llluBtration, may I refer to Chicago 
and its trade territory. What an adequate 
supply means to that vast trade area. 

The people of the city of Chicago use more 
fuel oil, natural gns, and gasoline than any 
other city in the world. 

The farm trade territory of the city of 
Chicago embracing seven States constitutes 
the largest rural market for petroleum prod¬ 
ucts in the world. 

The greatest saturation of automobiles, 
tractors, and motorized farm equipment in 
the world is found in this area. 

The largest per capita use of petroleum 
products in the world is in the area of these 
seven States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne¬ 
sota, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

The petroleum and natural-gas Industry 
has furnished these products in this great 
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productive locality In such abundance that 
the price of natural gas today is cheaper 
than it was 10 years ago. and the price of 
gasoline before Government taxes are added 
Is 0 cents a gallon less than it was 30 years 
ago, and gives the consumer, through Its re¬ 
finement and Improvement, 60 percent more 
power than It did 30 years ago. 

Certainly, the Government should not bo 
permitted to slow down the service to our 
people, and the march of progress of the 
great oil and gas Industry. 

The oil and gas Industry which employs 
millions of men as a rule pays the highest 
standard wages and seldom do you ever hear 
of a strike in the oil and gas fields that 
amounts to anything worthy of mention. 

It Is a mistake for the Federal Government 
to bog down and slow down this great essen¬ 
tial Industry by tampering with the 27 Va- 
percent depletion allowance which would re¬ 
duce supply of these essential products and 
drive them on the escalator of Inflation by 
governmental Interference. 

It would be a tragic blunder If this deple¬ 
tion were reduced, which would weaken and 
endanger the national defense of our coun¬ 
try. I feel certain that the Ways and Means 
Committee In Its wisdom will again refuse to 
reduce this depletion allowance, and I feel 
certain the Members of the Congress will ap¬ 
plaud such action on the part of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Let US not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

Let US not temporize with or endanger 
the security and defense of our Nation In 
these perilous times. 


Toronto Stock Fraud* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker. American 
investors owe a debt of gratitude to 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times for the 
warning given in a series of articles 
now being published in that great news¬ 
paper. 

Mr. Richard S. Lewis. Star-Times 
staff writer, has performed a fine pub¬ 
lic service as author of the articles 
which describe in detail the operations 
of a group who seek to funnel Ameri¬ 
can capital into gold-brick promotions. 
Working with mailing lists of potential 
American investors, these promoters un¬ 
doubtedly have many victims for their 
nefarious schemes. Thanks to the in¬ 
vestigations of Mr. Lewis for the Star- 
Times. they are now being exposed and 
thousands of investors are being saved 
from loss of investment capital. 

This series of articles should have the 
widest circulation throughout the 
country. I am hopeful that other news¬ 
papers will call attention to this stock- 
promotion racket as a result of the Star- 
Times exposure. The St. Louis news¬ 
paper is to be congratulated for this 
unusual public service. I am sure this 
series of articles will be listed high 
among the outstanding newspaper con¬ 
tributions for 1951. 


With my remarks I include the fol¬ 
lowing article which is one of the series 
which 1 have mentioned: 

(By Richard 6. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario. —This is the story of 
how an American fugitive from Justice who 
Jumped $40,000 bond in New York City 3 
years ago masterminds gold mine and oil 
promotions here today. 

He Is Albert Edward DePalma, age 50. 
Thirty years ago, ho sold knitted ties In St. 
Louis. When this venture failed, he became 
a waiter at Autenrleth's restaurant In Clay- 
toi]. It used to be across the street from the 
courthouse. 

From 8t. Louis, he went East. He sold used 
cavfc for a while In Brooklyn. 

Born In Capetown, South Africa, DePalma 
was brought to the United States at the age 
of 2 by hie parents and reared in Savannah, 
Qa. He never made much money In the 
United States. 

Then he went to Toronto and got Into the 
mall order stock racket. Today he Is re¬ 
garded as one of the wealthiest men in this 
city. 

I.Ike a number of other promoters here, 
DePalma cannot .set foot In the United States 
without risking arrest. He lumped ball after 
he was Indicted in Cleveland In 1947 on 14 
counts of mall fraud In connection with his 
promotion of Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, 
Ltd, and Peg Tantalum Mines. 

DePalma ranks high on the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s list 
of most wanted swindlers. The Canadian 
Government protects him from United States 
authorities by refusing extradition. Al¬ 
though DePalma has been denied a broker- 
dealer llccn.se here, his stock promotions are 
peddled b^' fronts who are licensed broker- 
dealers. 

Those broker-dealers arc peddling stocks in 
the same gold and tantalum mine promo¬ 
tions which were the basis of the Cleveland 
mail fraud Indictments In 1947, and In addi¬ 
tion, they are handling nn oil issue which 
the United States SEC also finds to be a 
phony. 

They are Victor H Waddell, suite 2G, of 
29 Melinda Street: Frank Shea, 221 Victoria 
Street, and William A. Deering, 71 King 
Street West, all ot Toronto, 

Thc.se three are currently licensed broker- 
deaiers in good standing with the Ontario 
Securities Commission. They arc al.so mem¬ 
bers of the Broker-Dealer Association, the 
outfit which does not like the laws of the 
United States. 

In addition to these fronts, DePalma has 
been represented In the past by J F. Wright, 
who was licensed as a broker-dealer In April 
1949, at suite 110, 221 Victoria Street, but 
who Is no longer a licensed broker-dealer. 

Another DePalma stooge was Robert C. H. 
Mitchell whose license as a broker-dealer 
was cancelled by the Ontario Securities Com¬ 
mission on January 13, 1948. The Commis¬ 
sion declared Mitchell to be a front for De¬ 
Palma. 

The mining ventures which led to the 
Cleveland Indictments—Peg Tantalum Mines 
and Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd.—are 
still current. The SEC Investigation shows 
that Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., per¬ 
mitted Its claims to lapse after DePalma’s 
Indictment. In May 1949 the claims were 
restaked on behalf of J. P, Wright and on 
September 23. 1949, Palamlno Gold Mines, 
Ltd,, was formed and took over Wright’s 
claims. 

Wright became the president of Palamlno, 
according to the 1050 Canadian Mines Hand¬ 
book, at the same time he was promoting 
its stock as a broker-dealer. 

All through 1949-50 Palamlno circulars 
were pouring into the Midwest, offering 25 
shares of stock per person (no more) at $1 
a share. 
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This Is a typical DePalma promotion tech¬ 
nique. In 1946, when DePalma was promot¬ 
ing Novell Porcupine by flying around the 
United States in his private airplane with 
h:s name printed all over It, ho permitted 
each sucker to purchase only $10 worth of 
stock. 

Palamlno promotional circulars kept re¬ 
ferring to the fact that a big company called 
Progress Diversified Minerals, Ltd., was sink¬ 
ing $1,000,000 in some property adjacent to 
the Palamlno site In the Yellowknife mining 
district. 

Progress Diversified, according to the pro¬ 
motion, had been working a property which 
Wright, himself, had purchased from an old 
prospector In 1944 on the basis of “striking 
samples" of ore. 

The lact that Progress Diversified and Pala¬ 
mlno were two angles of the same promotion 
Is not stated In the literature, but It hap¬ 
pens to be the case. DePalma admitted that 
much to me. 

Not long after United States postal fraud 
orders began flying at Wright and Pulamino, 
DePalma ended its career and formed a new 
company called Indigo Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Ltd., In which both Palamlno and 
Progress Diversified were merged. 

From Novell Porcupine to Palamlno and 
Progress Diversified to Indigo, the SEC and 
the United States Post Office have kept up 
with DePalma all the way. 

Indigo, In the opinion of SEC and postal 
Investigators, was a device to evade the fraud 
order Issued against Palamlno, since both 
Shea and Waddell were asking suckers to 
send their remittances to Indigo. 

Shea and Waddell told the suckers that 
stock shares, selling to the public at 70 cents, 
would soon sell for $5. They did not men¬ 
tion the fact, however, that DePalma was 
purchasing these shares from the mine treas¬ 
ury for 25 cents. 

The broker-dealers also advised mailing 
lists that Indigo was In production and mak¬ 
ing money and that the mine adjoined the 
famous Noranda mine, whose vein runs Into 
Indigo property. 

Mining Engineer Benjamin Adelsteln, of 
the SEC, reported that Indigo’s mine is 1,700 
miles away from Noranda, that insufficient 
ore has been encountered at Indigo to show 
a feasible commercial operation, and that 
there is no present reasonable basis for as¬ 
suming the venture will be profitable. 

Indigo appeared on the scene last year, 
however, as a brand-new promotion as far 
us St. Louisans knew. DePalma’s name was 
not, connected with It. 

Indeed, this was the reason he changed 
the name, he told me. 

The stock promotion was handled by Wad¬ 
dell and Shea. Both advised prospective 
clients that for each share of stock out¬ 
standing there was $4 of ore Indicated at a 
depth of only 600 feet on a mere one-sixth 
of the company’s vein structure. The SEC 
found these claims untrue. 

Broker-Dealer William A. Deering also got 
Into the act. His advertising literature last 
month represented that work on Indigo’s 
properties had reached the stage where the 
ore zone would be reached last September. 

According to the SEC investigation, Deer¬ 
ing told suckers that arrangements had been 
made to list Indigo on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at $2 a share. 

In reviewing the Indigo case prior to Is¬ 
suing a fraud order against It November 24. 
1960, Trial Examiner Daniel J. Kelly asserted 
that no application has ever been made to 
list Indigo on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

DePalma swore It was listed, but he de¬ 
listed It himself. He was vague about the 
reason. 

Examiner Kelly also made the point that 
Indigo’s property Is In an Inaccessible area 
of the Yellowknife district, served only by 
airplane and tractor train In the winter. 
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This would create unusually high costs for 
operations and mill installation, he com¬ 
mented. 

In addition to Indigo, DePalma’s broker- 
dealer fronts were active in promoting his 
oil stocks in the Petromlne Exploration & 
Finance Co.. Ltd. 

In Post Office fraud order No. 42707, Issued 
March 16, 1960, Trial Examiner James 
C. Haynes, Jr., said the broker-dealer con¬ 
cern of Waddell & Co. “is engaged in con¬ 
ducting a scheme for obtalnng money 
through the United States malls by means 
of pretenses, representations, and promises 
that are knowingly fals^ and fraudulent.” 

The PEC report stated that Petromlne 
shares were peddled by long-distance tele¬ 
phone and mull in the United States by 
Waddell on such representations as - 

It was the largest Independent oil pro¬ 
ducer in western Canada. 

It owns the richest quarter section of the 
Lloydminster field. 

That seveo Petromlne wells are the finest 
commercial producing wells in the area. 

That Petromlne wells flow fairly well on 
their own, but to control the wells they are 
pumped. 

The SEC reported that In truth and fact 
Petromlne was not the largest Independent 
producer in western Canada; that it did not 
own the richest quarter section in the 
Lloydminster flcld; that Its seven wells are 
not even good commercial producing wells 
and that the oil has to be pumped in order 
to squeeze it out of the ground. 

The SEC found untrue the claim that ap¬ 
plication had been made to list Petromlne 
shares on the stock exchange here. It found 
untrue the claim that all funds derived from 
stock sales went Into the company treasury 
to develop the well. 

Instead, the SEC found the company 
treasury received 20 cents out of each share 
sold to the public for 60 to 76 cents. “This 
mark-up of 160 to 300 percent a share was 
distributed among the promoter, under¬ 
writer, dealers, and salesmen,” the SEC re¬ 
port said, 

“Waddell’s representation that Petromlne 
was a safe and sound investment is abso¬ 
lutely false,” the SEC said. 

Because of bank loans outstanding and 
limited production from its well, Petromlne 
assets are likely to be taken over by creditors. 

“The resultant loss to investors will be 
100 percent of the purchase price of their 
shares,” the SEC report said. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from a constituent of mine: 

SupFBRN. N. Y.. March 15,1951, 
Hon. Katharxnf. St. Oeoroe, 

House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mrs. St. Oeoroe: Recently the House 
Public Works Committee has been conduct¬ 
ing hearings on the various resolutions pro¬ 
posing the completion of the perennial boon¬ 
doggling Bt. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, now garbed in the cloak of a de¬ 
fense measure. 

T am opposed to several phases of the bill, 
particularly that part covering the St. Law¬ 


rence seaway, as I am convinced, contrary 
to the blandishments of the sponsors of the 
bill, that the project is for defense purposes, 
that It will not add one iota to xlational 
defense. Governor Dewey and all the pro¬ 
ponents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is not in reality a defense measure at all, 
and I am deeply concerned by this insist¬ 
ence to spend vast sums of money, great 
quantities of materialB and mlllionB of man¬ 
hours. which will have to be diverted from 
our defenee requirements and be dissipated 
on projects which will be detrimental rather 
than beneflcial. 

How much this part of the subject bill 
will cost to complete no one seems to know, 
e/cn approximately. Reliable engineers 10 
>vRrs ago—when the matter was under con¬ 
sideration and when coats were considerably 
lower—estimated the cost at from $800,000.- 
000 to $1,350,000,000. If then, as is usually 
the case with public projects of this type, the 
cost of building the St. Lawrence seaway 
runs true to form, and In this day when the 
“tquanclcrbund” !« in the saddle, the final 
costs will reach stu^gering proportions. In 
Euppoit of this ccmlcntion, I point to the 
final cost of the Panama Canal, the highest 
cost estimate of which was placed at $100,- 
000,000 by a well-known and reliable engi¬ 
neer. but which acUtally cost the Nation 
$376,000,000 before It was completed, or 134 
prrv uit more than the highest estimated 
cosi. 

I am, however. In perfect accord with the 
budding and cost of the Panama Canal, since 
it was actually built for and has proven to 
bo one of the most important links In our 
chain of national defcmc. 

Besides being opposed to this bill on the 
grounds that this In not the time for non- 
defense e.'cpendltures. particularly at a time 
when it is apparent that real defense re¬ 
quirements are seriously straining the econ¬ 
omy of the people. I oppose this scheme 
on the grounds of being directly detri¬ 
mental to the living standards of a great 
part of the American people, erpncinlly 
tho::e living In the North Atlantic Slates, 

That this letter may not a.SLume too large 
proportions. I am attaching hereto for 
handy relerencc a list of 17 reasons why I 
oppose the passage of this nefarious bill 
and pray that you. In the interest of every 
American, will vote against this insidious 
measure when it comes before the House. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Q. J. Gardner. 

Seventeen Rea.sons Why the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Should Not Be Built 

1. It will Blow up our war ettorts in Korea 
by directing to the project enormous quan¬ 
tities of steel, lumber, cement, machinery, 
explosives, and other materials now so 
imgently needed. 

2. It will slow up our defense efforts by 
diverting manpower so vitally needed for 
essential industry at this time, and may 
prove to be disastrous. 

3. In the event of invasion, and the best 
authorities say it is possible, it will be dif¬ 
ficult to defend. 

4. Only 6 percent of Amerlcnn ships of 
2,000 ton or over could be operated through 
the seaway. 

5. Only 30 percent of foreign ships of 
2 ,0C0 tons or over could use the seaway. 

6 . Only smaller ships of our Navy could 
use the seaway. 

7. In this time of strain upon our national 
finances, it will require many millions of 
dollars to prepare our lake ports for this 
type of navigation service. 

8 . Weather conditions will permit the use 
of the seaway lor only 8 months or less each 
year. 

9. Out of the money spent of our tax dol¬ 
lars only 6 percent would be for the benefit 
of American workmen and shipping. 


10. It wil! reduce employment in many of 
the major Industries of the United States. 

11. It will tend to reduce the earnings of 
American marine workmen millions of dol¬ 
lars annually. 

12. It will skyrocket the already high cost 
of living. 

13. It will increase our taxes by untold 
millions of dollars each year. 

14. It will subsidize foreign workmen, 
shipping and factories at the expense of 
American workmen and Industries. 

16. It will place American workmen In 
competition with cheap foreign labor. 

16. It will place an intolerable burden on 
American workmen and Industry for all time 
to come and without hope of benefit. 

17. It will do irreparable harm to all of 
the North Atlantic ports established at such 
great cost, especially that of New York City 
in our own State, and make for unemploy¬ 
ment on a huge ^^cale, not to mention de¬ 
stroying the railroads within our State 
borders, now struggling for survival. 


West Point Appointment System 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HOH.B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THii HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before me a clipping from a newspaper 
which complains about the system of 
appointing candidates to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

WF.ST Point Appointment System Hit 

Buffalo. March 17. — The West Point So¬ 
ciety of Western New York wants moie en¬ 
listed men—and fewer friends of pollti- 
ciun.s-given a chance to attend the United 
States Military Academy. 

”TTie number of (cadet) appointments 
available for enlisted men of the Armed 
Forces should be very materially Increased.” 
said a statement in connection with local 
observance today of the academy’s one hun¬ 
dred forty-ninth anniversary. 

"This Increase could be Immediately 
brought f.bout by transferring at least 1,062, 
or half of the aupointments now available 
to Senators and Representatives, to the 
Armed Forces. ” 

The statement was approved by the so¬ 
ciety’s board of governors. The society Is an 
alumni group. 

Having Congressmen ppoint most of the 
West Point cadets, as at present. Is “to a 
great extent Just another form of political 
patronage,” the statement said. 

The West Point Society of Western 
New York believes in the appointment of 
more enlisted men and fewer friends of 
politicians. They believe the number of 
appointments available for enlisted men 
of the Armed Forces should be materially 
increased. I believe so, too. But I wish 
the West Point Society of Western New 
York would advise me as to the number 
of their members who were appointed to 
the Academy by their several Congress¬ 
men. It would make interesting read¬ 
ing, I am sure, in view of their resolu¬ 
tion concerning appointments. But you 
see. my colleagues, they are out of the 
service, either by resignation, retirement 
or otherwise. 

But to have this group, or any other 
similar group, complain that ^'having 
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Congressmen appoint most of the West 
Point cadets, as at present, is to a great 
extent Just another form of political pat¬ 
ronage” is Interesting, to say the least. 

The resolution of the West Point 
alumni could, in my humble opinion go 
still further with further provision that 
the academy be more interested in ob¬ 
taining lads who desire to make the 
Army their life’s career instead of look¬ 
ing for prominent football and other 
qualiiled athletes. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I Include 
herewith one of a series of articles which 
have been appearing in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times, exposing the opera¬ 
tions of a stock promotion group in 
Canada which has been prey mg upon un¬ 
suspecting American investors. The 
Star-Times is performing a great public 
service in exposing these operations. 

The article follows: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario. —The letter we received 
last November 13 from Leader Securities, 
Ltd., of 88 Richmond Street West, fairly 
glowed with promise. 

“We are pleased to have you with us as a 
participant in the promising future of Treas¬ 
ure Rouyn Mines, Ltd.," It said. "Tlie re¬ 
sponse to our offering of these shares has 
been overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Judging 
by the number of reservations received, there 
Is every indication that a substautlal over¬ 
subscription will result.” 

Approximately 15,000 persons In the Mid¬ 
dle Western States received the same letter 
wc did. It was followed by a second letter 
urgin'^ us to Immediate action In sending 
in our check for 500 shares of Treasuie 
.Rouyn stock at 30 cents a share. 

“Substantial wealth has accrued In many 
fortunate individuals by the tremendous 
growth of Canada’s mining industry,” the 
second letter said. “We believe these profits 
will be more than surpassed in the future." 

This, In turn, was followed by expensively 
prepared literature indicating how our for¬ 
tune would be made by investing in an ag¬ 
gressive mining company exploiting the 
wealth of the Noranda mining district of 
Quebec. 

Included was a small publication called 
Mining News and Market Digest, which 
featured an article on the front page head¬ 
lined : “Treasure Rouyn plans completed for 
early start on new program.” 

Underneath was a picture of a gold miner 
drilling in a tunnel. There were other pic¬ 
tures, one entitled “Winter in a Mining 
Camp,” which showed a group of miners 
standing around outside snow-covered log 
cabins. 

Another showed a mining head frame un¬ 
der construction. None of these had any¬ 
thing to do with the Treasure Rouyn mine, 
but they were Instructive. 

We also received a little booklet entitled 
“Mine Making Portrayed." This, like the 
four-page Mining News and Market Digest, 
was sent to us with the compliments of our 
broker, Leader Securities, Ltd. It showed 


how mines are dug and gave us a brief his¬ 
tory of the Canadian mining industry. 

When we did not send in our check, we 
received another letter from Leader on De¬ 
cember 11. The tone was a little different. 

“Due, no doubt, to pressure of other busi¬ 
ness," It said, “you have omitted to forward 
your check in the amount of $150 Canadian 
funds, or $142.50 American funds, covering 
our statement of your account relative to the 
purchase of 500 shares of Treasure Rouyn 
Mines, Ltd." 

It went on to say that the company was 
anxious to adjust our stock position, and 
our immediate remittance was to our own 
advantage. 

All this we got from Leader Securities for 
a penny post card we sent in asking for infor¬ 
mation. We haven’t received any more dun¬ 
ning letters asking for $160 we never agreed 
to put up in the first place, but we do con¬ 
tinue to receive more propaganda. Leader 
Is trying to sell us some cobalt now. 

This is somewhat typical of the way the 
moose pasture promoters here besiege you 
with literature and attempt to make you be¬ 
lieve you actually owe them money. We got 
the long-distance-telephone treatment, too. 
Everybody docs. 

Let’s examine this proposition. 

In the first place, Leader Securities Ltd., 
of which one Lionel Richmond is president, 
became the subject of United States postal 
fraud order No. 42687 on March 13, 1950—8 
months before wo were solicited. 

The fraud order was written because of 
misrepresentation made in regard to the pos¬ 
sibility of making profits out of ’Treasure 
Rouyn Mines. 

The purpose of the postal fraud order Is 
to prevent mall from the United States 
reaching Its Toronto destination. But our 
postal card asking more Information got 
through this barrier. 

Maybe that’s becan^e it was addressed to 
“Accounts Department," suite 101 at 88 
Richmond Street, west. The postal fraud 
order lists Leader’s address as suite 305 at 
88 Richmond Street, west. Leader simply 
switched offices in the same building to con¬ 
fuse and conlound the United States postal 
authorities. 

But the Post Office caught up with this 
maneuver on Sept. 12. 1950. It Issued a 
supplemental fraud order covering suite 101 
as well as suite 305. 

Then Lender dodged again. They sent us 
a self-addre.s.scd envelope In feminine hand¬ 
writing in which they wanted us to send 
our “cheque." 

The address was: “Cashiers Department, 
suite 101, 90 Richmond Street, west." 

Dodging th'' United States postal fraud 
orders here is as easy as rolling off a mail 
sack. There was no indication on the re¬ 
turn envelope to Indicate the address was 
Leader Securities. 

This is not the legal address of Loader 
Securities. But that’s where this outfit picks 
up much of its mall from the United States. 

Having seen how Leader bamboozles the 
United States Post Office, let’s see how they 
are trying to take us for a ride with their 
gold mine. 

Without the permission of the Ontario 
Securities Commission, it would not be pos¬ 
sible for Leader or any of the other broker- 
dealers here to pull these shenanigans. 

According to the official bulletin of the 
Ontario Commission, an organization calling 
Itself Baylord Securities, Lid., agreed to pur¬ 
chase 250,000 of Treasurc-Rouyn stock at 6 
cents a share on June 27, 1949. 

In February, 1950, the record shows that 
Baylord and the mining company agreed to 
cancel this agreement In favor of a new 
agreement. Under It, Baylord entered into 
the purchase of 10,000 shares at 10 cents a 
share and was granted options on 1.240,000 
shares, of which the first 490,000 shares were 
to sell also at 10 cents and the rest as as¬ 


cending prices ranging from 12, 16, 20. 25, 
30. 35. 40 to 60 cents a share. 

What Baylord agreed to do. In brief, was 
to sell 500.000 shares to the public and pay 
the mine treasury 10 cents for each share. 
Only the first 10.000 shares required cash on 
the barrelhead. 

Now Baylord Securities Is not a licensed 
broker-dealer in Ontario. It operates as an 
underwriter and it had to find a llcen.sed 
broker-dealer to promote the stock to the 
public. 

Accordingly In July of 1950, Baylord was 
granted permission by the Ontario Commis¬ 
sion to give Leader Securities a suboption 
on the shares at a half-cent mark-up per 
share. 

This agreement was modified on August 
29 when Leader took options on 1,116.000 
shares. It was to purchase these from the 
treasury at 12 cents a share for 456.000 
shares and the remainder at ascending prices 
up to 60 cents. 

What all this adds up to is that Leader was 
offering to sell us 500 shares at 30 cents a 
share—for which it paid a wholesale price of 
IOV 2 to 12 cents per share. This was a bar¬ 
gain, according to the promotion ethics here. 

Under the brok^'r-dcaler association code 
Lender could have charged 34 to 36 cents a 
share, and indeed advertised In the Mining 
News and Market Digest It was asking 34 
cents. 

At this point it should be explained that 
the Mining News and Market Digest is not 
an independent publication, bu: one of the 
myriad propaganda devices published by the 
promoters themselves to create an Illusion 
of publicity which they cannot get In any 
respectable newspaper cither in the United 
States or Canada, except through articles ex¬ 
posing their operations. 

How is this price of 30 cents a share set? 

Treasure Rouyn stock is not listed on any 
market. There is no trading in It. There 
is no bid price. 

It started out at 5 cents a share wholesale 
when it was first promoted by Baylord. It 
went up to 10 cents under a new agreement 
alleged to have been made between Baylord 
and the mining company. 

Then Leader got into the act and decided 
to see if it could get 30 cents for the stock. 

The value of Treasure Rouyn today appears 
to exist in the minds of the promoters—and 
the suckers If tne promoters cun make them 
believe it. 

That the promoters and the broker-dealer 
are the same people is evident by the fact 
that the executive office of the mining com¬ 
pany is in the same suite in the same build¬ 
ing as Leader Securities, Ltd. 

The Canadian Mines Handbook, an au¬ 
thoritative listing of current and abandoned 
mining properties In Canada, lists the 
concern as having 32 claims In Rouyn 
and Beauchaslel Townships, northwestern 
Quebec. 

Development of the property, the Hand¬ 
book shows, up to March 1950, consisted of a 
geophysical survey which was in progress at 
that time. This was to be followed by dia¬ 
mond drilling to determine if any gold is to 
be found in the property. 

The tact that the stock-selling deal was 
all set up neaily a year before the geophysi¬ 
cal survey was made or any diamond drlliing 
got under way is mn ’e clear by the records. 

The fact that the SEC and the Pf>st Office 
have found this promotion to be based on 
fraud also is a matter of record. 

But the Ontario Securities Commission 
makes such promotions as this legal. The 
result Is that in defiance of United States 
postal fraud orders, Lionel Richmond, of 
Richmond 8t., West, Toronto, is not only 
promoting fraudulent stock In St. Louis 
through the mall, but trying to dun suckers 
who even indicate some curiosity his 
promotion. 
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Goverimient Extravagance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record. I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Western Hills Press, Cheviot, Ohio, of 
March 16, 1951: 

OOVEBNMSNT EXTBAVAGANCS—COUPLX OF BX- 
AMPLB8 That Abx Not Hearsay 

Many stories of profligate extravagance on 
the part of the Federal Government are told, 
some so fantastic that the average housewife 
who diligently shops from store to store to 
save a few pennies to stay within an Infla- 
tlon-rlddled budget or that the average small 
businessman who turns out a light In an ef¬ 
fort to keep expenses Inside of income find 
them hard to believe. 

But occasionally, each of us comes across 
personal examples that cannot be denied. 
Thus, to the editor’s desk came this week, 
a release from the local Navy Recruiting sta¬ 
tion. Not one copy, not two copies, not 
three—^but 10 copies of the same release 
were included in the mailing. Accustomed 
to receive three copies of releases from mili¬ 
tary agencies (no Army or Navy form is offi¬ 
cial in less than triplicate), this set a new 
high. 

Knowing from dally experience how In¬ 
creasingly difficult it has become to secure 
paper needed for the ordinary operations of 
a printing and publishing business and be¬ 
ing familiar with the recent directive set¬ 
ting aside 6 percent of all mill production 
of certain papers for Government use. it is 
needless to say that this wholesale news re¬ 
lease did not improve Navy press relations 
Insofar as we are concerned. 

Nor is this an isolated Instance. The 
Treasury Department, in its campaign to 
stimulate the sale of Savings Bonds. Is also 
generous to a fault. For instance, it has not 
been long since that one of our periodic 
shipment of mats for Savings Bond adver¬ 
tisements arrived with four duplications of 
each ad. none of which we had specifically 
ordered. The fact that one mat will pro¬ 
vide casts for a half dozen plates, if that 
number of duplicate ads would be required 
by a single publication for any conceivable 
reason, is a matter of elementary knowledge 
to anyone familiar with graphic arts proc¬ 
esses. It would doubtless be presuming too 
much to expect that the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment “expert” publicists would know as 
much. 

The value of these mats on the Cincin¬ 
nati market we ascertained to bo $2.24; the 
packing and handling charge a minimum of 
35 cents, and parcel post from Chicago, 
the point of origin, to Cincinnati. 10 cents. 
(Of course, these mats came under Govern¬ 
ment frank, adding to the postal deficit 
for which the second-class mailing rates 
granted to newspapers get principal credit.) 

Thus, this single mailing cost the Ti'easury 
Department (which of course, Is you and I) 
an estimated $2.78, or considerably more 
than twice of what it should have been had 
single mats been sent. Had proof sheets for 
editor’s selection been sent, the general trade 
practice, the cost would have been even a 
smaller fraction of the actual cost. And 
there are over 10,000 weekly newspapers in 
the United States, the majority of which are 
doubtless on the Treasury Department’s 
mailing list. 

We also find In our mall a nows release 
(one copy) from the Ohio Public Expendi¬ 


ture Council stating, Ohio’s share of Presi¬ 
dent Inman’s proposed 171.600.000,000 
budget, as submitted to Congress, amounts 
to $3,752,028,016.40. Hamilton County’s 
share, alone, amounts to $341,609,129.20 or 
an average of $475.12 for every man, woman, 
and child in the county. 

So what, it’s only money. Your money, 
that is. 

A. H. H. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19.1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith one of a series of arti¬ 
cles now appearing in the St. Louis, Mo., 
Star-Times, exposing the operations of 
a stock-promotion group in Canada 
which has been systematically defraud¬ 
ing American investors. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario. —There is no question 
about the oil boom in Alberta. It Is real. 
Some of the greatest oil pools in North Amer¬ 
ica have been discovered there. 

But not by the mail-order stock promoters 
of Toronto’s Bay Street. Tying their promo¬ 
tions to the legitimate boom, the Bay Street 
buccaneers have leased lands on the fringes 
of the oil areas and drilled wildcat wells us 
a basis for selling schemes. 

According to them, they hold open the 
door fur United States partlclpatiun In Cana¬ 
dian western oils. 

Alberta authorltieo have vainly warned 
Americans to beware of the flamboyant pro¬ 
motions emanating from Toronto. But their 
warnings have been drowned out In the tor¬ 
rents of promotional literature from Bay 
Street promising big profits overnight to In¬ 
vestors In Canada’s black gold. 

Hie oil promotions seem to be the easiest 
to sell In the United States, possibly because 
the Horatio Alger oil millionaire Is a familiar 
figure to Americans. 

This Is the kind of propaganda oil pro¬ 
moters are feeding St. Louisans: 

"Once upon a time, only a few months ago, 
a farmer named Bill Mulligan and his wife 
and 11 children lived in a tumble-down shack 
with a dirt floor near Bon Accord, Alberta. 

“The family was very poor. If It hadn’t 
been for the milk from their four cows, the 
Mulligans would have been hungry at times. 

“Then along came an oil company and 
drilled a hole in their cow lot. Oil gushed 
out of It and, lo, the Mulligans aren’t on a 
milk diet any more. 

“They are eating beefsteaks now and have 
Just bought a new home, two new tractors, 
and a $4,000 sedan In which they are touring 
the States. All of them are riding high.’’ 

Now this rags-to-rlches documentary was 
not invented by the promoters. It was pub¬ 
lished by the American magazine last August. 
In an enthusiastic article entitled "It’s Easier 
To Get Rich In Canada,” by Clarence Wood¬ 
bury. 

No criticism of Woodbury’s article nor the 
facts he has assembled to show why it Is 
easier to get rich in Canada is Intended. 

But reprints of this article are being mailed 
by Toronto’s broker-dealers to St. Louisans In 
support of fraudulent oil stocks. 

As early as November 1949 C. O. Nlckle, a 
recognized oil authority of Calgary, Alberta, 


Issued a public warning to beware of the 
wildcatters. He criticized the high-pressure 
selling methods used by the Bay Street buc¬ 
caneers to sell western oil stocks. 

At that time, most of the promotions v;ere 
based on drillings in the Lloydmlnster area. 
This field is favorable et best only for effi¬ 
cient operators, he said, wh can keep costs 
to a minimum, but not to operators who put 
two-thlrda of the investors’ dollar In their 
pockets and use one-third to look for oil. 

“Chances for an Investor to get his capital 
back, let alone realize a profit, are about com¬ 
parable to snowball In Hade:-,” he said. 

The most prevalent western Canadian oil 
promotions circulating In the St. Louis area 
are Cordasun Petroleums, Ltd., and Muid- 
Btone Oils, Ltd. Both of these have been 
found fraudulent by the United States Secu¬ 
rities and Exchange Commission and the Post 
Office. 

Probably the most aggressive promoter In 
the group of licensed broker-cl talers pu.^hlng 
these stocks is J. D. Culllngham, of J. D. 
Culllngham & Co., 186 Bay Street. 

Culllngham. who occupies office space on 
the floor below the headquarters of the no¬ 
torious bail Jumper. Albert E. DePalmn. Is 
the cubject of postal fraud order No. 43124, 
Issued May 5, 1960. 

Also, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Minnesota, California. Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Virginia have Issued cer*o and desist orders 
against Culllngham. But in spite of these 
efforts, he Is still spreading the old oil 
throughout the Middle West. 

By mall and over the telephone, Culllng¬ 
ham promised St. Louisans that he could 
sell them stock below the miu’ket price, when 
there wasn't any market to begin with: that 
they were sure to make money; that the 
stock was safe and sound, and that Cordasun 
Petroleums was an investment, not a specu¬ 
lation. 

Not many of the broker-dealers go this 
far. Most of them admit their promotions 
are speculative, but, they add, nobody makes 
money in Canada unless he speculates. 

Culllngham’s pitch is rather distinctive. 
He tells you that Cordasun’s 35-cent shares 
have been oversubscribed and that the offer¬ 
ing price to the public has now risen to 50 
cents. But— 

"As principals we have allotted a special 
bloc at a preferential price of 46 cents per 
share—a price 6 cents under the prevailing 
public offering quotation of 50 cents a share.” 

How can anyone resist such an offer which 
enables you to make a nickel a share before, 
you buy the stock at all? 

It’s not hard to resist when you look behind 
this deal. The SEC and the postal Inspectors 
did. 

They found that Culllngham received 
800,000 treasury shares from Cordasun at 7‘a 
cents, 300,000 at 10 cents, and 15,000 at 12^2 
cents, with options to purchase more stock 
at ascending prices. 

This is the stock Culllngham baa been 
offering at 35, , and 50 cents. What he 

offers it for, the SEC found, has no relation 
to any market value. 

The postal Investigation found that glow¬ 
ing representations were made about a 
Cordasun well known as Balley-Nlsku well 
No. 1, which was promoted as a prolific pro¬ 
ducer. 

United States Trial Examiner James C. 
Haynes, Jr., reported In his findings that 
this well hud been drilled to 6.000 feet and 
abandoned as a nonproduccr. 

Analysis of the amended prospectus filed 
by Cordasun with the Ontario Securities 
Commission shows that Cordasiin's holdings 
in seven areas are not substantial enough to 
warrant the promises of profit made by the 
promoter, according to Haynes. 

In the area called Poucc Coupe (which 
means "Plea Bite”) the prospectus shows 
Cordasun has only a one-eighth interest In 
certain acreage. In addition to this and the 
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well which was abandoned, the prospectus 
shows two gas wells on the holdings of other 
companies were drilled and sealed for lack 
of a market. 

In the whole area, there has been no pro¬ 
duction as of Feb. 3, 1050, according to the 
examiner’s report. 

In the East Leduc or Nisku area, where the 
prospectus shows Cordasun has a 6 percent 
Interest in certain properties, an $80,000 
drilling which went down to 6,000 feet was 
abandoned, according to the prospectus. 

In the Speedon area, where Cordasun has 
only a one-fifth Interest In a 60 percent 
of a co-partIcIpant, the prospectus shows 
there has been little drilling near Cordasun’s 
property, according to the trial examiner’s 
finding. 

In fact, the closest well which was drilled 
5 miles away was abandoned. In the Camp¬ 
bell area, Cordasun has only a percent In¬ 
terest In the net oil produced after all ex¬ 
penses for drilling have been paid. 

The trial examiner commented that in 
some areas where Cordasun has an Interest 
there are producing wells, but they have not 
been pumped steadily because there is no 
market for the oil produced. 

In a letter to the SEC dated May 27. 1949, 
the chairman of the Alberta Province Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners wrote: 

•'This company (Cordasun) Is not regis¬ 
tered in this province and Is not entitled 
to sell Its shares In this province. 

“The whole literature is completely ob¬ 
jectionable and would never be authorized 
by us for publication. It is not so much 
what is said but what is unsaid that makes 
the literature misleading. 

“Perhaps 1 should mention that all these 
Ontario companies carefully avoid coming 
to Alberta for registration. 

“The whole literature can be described as 
misleading, high-pressure sucker bait.” 

Trial Examiner Haynes concluded: 

“The evidence before me In this case shows, 
and I find that the business conducted by 
J. D. Culllngham & Co., through the United 
States malls, is a scheme for obtaining 
money Vy means of false and fraudulent pre¬ 
tenses, representations and promises.” 

One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 

the Brass Industry in Naugatuck 

Valley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTiCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1802 marked the founding of the 
brass industry, as we know it, in the 
United States. In this year the manu¬ 
facture of buttons from sheet brass was 
undertaken by the firm of Abel Porter 
& Co. in Waterbury. Conn. Here was the 
first American use of the direct fusion 
of copper and zinc to make brass as 
invented by James Emerson in England 
in 1781. This also involved the first 
rolling of brass in this country. 

To mark the occasion of this great 
event, I propose that a postage stamp 
commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the brass Industry be Issued, and am 
introducing today legislation to that 
effect. Provision is made for the sale of 


the postage stamp at the post office in 
Waterbury, Conn., 1 day preceding the 
general sale of these stamps. 

The brass industry provides employ¬ 
ment for an untold number of our citi¬ 
zens. Its production makes life more 
Inviting for all our people. Our defense 
effort would shudder to a halt without 
the full participation of the brass indus¬ 
try. Throughout its 150-year history 
the contribution of pioneer workmen and 
manufacturers in the Naugatuck Valley 
have made possible its tremendous ex¬ 
pansion to the industrial giant of today. 

I hope that the anniversary celebra¬ 
tion will not be marred through congres¬ 
sional neglect to suspend the present 
Import tax on copper which is tying the 
hands of the industry in these critical 
times. An unprecedented effort is being 
made by the brass industry to cooperate 
in defense mobilization plans, but suc¬ 
cess is not readily attained when ob¬ 
structions such as this tax are placed in 
the path. 

It would be most appropriate for the 
Federal Government to acknow^ledgc the 
sesquicentennial of the brass industry 
through the issuance of a special com¬ 
memorative stamp next year. 


Statement Prepared by Hon. Daniel J. 

Flood, of Pennsylvania, for the Ameri¬ 
can Hungarian Federation in New York 
City, Sunday, March 11, 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith a statement pre¬ 
pared by me for the American Hunga¬ 
rian Federation which met in New York 
City on Sunday, March 11, 1951: 

My dear Mr. Falussy: I had hoped very 
much to be able to speak to you In person 
this evening, but unfortunately unforeseen 
exigencies prevent me from doing so, I am 
extremely glad to have at least the opportu¬ 
nity of sending to you and the members of 
your organization these few words of friend¬ 
ly greeting and of encouragement in your 
useful work and purposes. I regard this oc¬ 
casion as especially fellcitou.s in view of the 
approaching Ides of March—a truly inspir¬ 
ing date ill Hungarian history, which marks 
the anniversary of the beginning In 1848 of 
the Hungarian war for Independence under 
the leadership of that remarkable apostle of 
democracy, Louts Kossuth, against the for¬ 
eign oppressors of the Hungarian people at 
that period. 

It is a notable fact that, over the past cen¬ 
tury, hundreds of thousands of persons of 
Hungarian origin have come to this great 
land, and while not forsaking their splendid 
Hungarian cultural heritage, have become 
loyal American citizens. These good people, 
together with their descendants, have crea¬ 
tively and productively enriched American 
life and added to Its achievements. Now, In 
the critical period In which we live today, 
I find It most satisfying and reassuring to 
observe that this patriotic community, as 


an Integral segment of our people, continues 
with exemplary alertness and a clear sense 
of civic responsibility to contribute effec¬ 
tively to the preservation of those principles 
and institutions which have made this coun¬ 
try both great and free. 

I believe we are all quite aware at this 
Juncture that in preserving our American 
way of life against the threat of Communist 
totalitarianism, we cannot remain uncon¬ 
cerned at the suppression ot human rights 
and freedoms and tlie extinction of demo¬ 
cratic principles elsewhere in the world. This 
fact has a direct application to Hungary 
because of the tragic situation which has 
befallen the liberty-loving people of that 
country. Theirs Is a culture and a national 
history which extends back Into the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Through a 
thousand years, amidst a sea of peoples of 
unrelated tongues, they have maintained 
their language and culture, and, while shar¬ 
ing fully in a common Western European 
civilization, have yet preserved their own 
essential qualities and their entity. This is a 
significant achievement and provides a sound 
historical basis lor confidence—indeed, assur¬ 
ance—that the Hungarian people, possessed 
of this spirit, will never accept the domina¬ 
tion of foreign tyrants but will continue suc¬ 
cessfully, whatever may bw their temporary 
difflcultles, to assert their Independence. 

The aspirations for Independence, freedom, 
and democratic Institutions, which have 
found clear expression in both Hungarian 
and American history and traditions, are 
lasting Clements in the tics which exist be¬ 
tween the peoples of Hungary and the United 
States. These firm bonds cannot be broken 
by the present Soviet-dominated Communist 
regime in Hungary despite its practice of 
sy.stematlc repression and its efforts to Isolate 
the Hungarian people from friendly inter¬ 
course with the American and other western 
peoples. I submit that this is a fact which 
no amount of false Communist propaganda 
and forced “re-education” can alter or ex¬ 
punge from the hearts and minds of the 
Hungarian people. I also suggest to those 
of you whom, happily, I can address on this 
occasion, that you and those whom you 
represent arc in a peculiarly advantageous 
position as loyal American citizens of Hun¬ 
garian descent to maintain an intelligent 
and sympathetic Interest in the plight of the 
Hungarian people, to give them rneourage- 
nient in their spiritual and moral resistance 
to Communism, and to assist them, despite 
their present subjection to a foreign control 
which is exercised through a subservient 
Communist minority, to look and work with 
perserverance toward ultimate liberation and 
the fulfillment of their democratic aspira¬ 
tions within the organized community of 
free peoples. In these endeavors, the Hun¬ 
garian people will assuredly have the great¬ 
est sympathy and support from all of the 
Amerirun people and from other iree peoples 
throughout the world. 

A Proposed Blueprint for Victory in 
1952—Extracts From Address by Sen¬ 
ator Mundt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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in the Appendix of the Rxcord excerpts 
from an address on the subject A Pro¬ 
posed Blueprint for Victory in 1952, de¬ 
livered by our colleague, the senior Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Munot], 
before a meeting of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Young Republican Clubs, as contained in 
a release dated February 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Extracts from address of Hon. Karl E. 
Mundt. of South Dakota, before meeting of 
executive committee. National Federation 
of Young Republican Clubs] 

A Proposed Blueprint for Victory in 1062 
Washington, D. C., February 26.—Senator 
Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, a conven¬ 
tional Republican from one of the strongest 
Republican strongholds In the country, to¬ 
day proposed an unconventional blueprint 
for victory In the Presidential elections of 
1062 to a national meeting of Young Re¬ 
publican leaders assembling In Washington 
from approximately 40 States of the Union, 
last night. Senator Mundt suggested, “the 
way to save freedom and protect individual 
and property rights In this country Is to de¬ 
velop an election formula whereby the people 
of both political parties on each side of the 
Mason-Dlxon line can join their forces and 
their votes in a great national effort to elect 
a President and a Congress dedicated to re¬ 
storing the Federal Government to its proper 
sphere of activity and thus putting a perma¬ 
nent end to today’s direful drift toward the 
shoals of national socialism under the ban¬ 
ners of fair deallsm." 

Tracing the process by which Individual 
freedom and private ovmershlp has been 
losing ground all over the world. Senator 
Mundt said, “For 20 years the areas of human 
freedom and the functions of fre::men have 
been growing slckenlngly smaller all around 
the globe. Even Britain has succumbed to 
national socialism. In the United States we 
have been moving steadily and sadly In the 
same direction although not to the same 
degree as many of the European powers. 
Unless we can stop this drift—^unless we 
change this direction in America, It Is only 
a matter of time before we, too, shall be 
added to the casualty list of free peoples who 
have surrendered their individual rights, 
their property rights, their States' rights, 
and their rights of decision to the all-power¬ 
ful state. Hero, too, we ore finding Federal 
politicians today pushing around more pri¬ 
vate citizens by executive action than in any 
era of our history. Only an informal, inade¬ 
quate, and intermittent coalition of south¬ 
ern Democrats and northern Republicans 
in the Congress has protected our precious 
Individualized and community rights from 
being destroyed in America. Such an un¬ 
organized and leaderless defense line cannot 
permanently protect this country against 
those whou would magnify the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and minimize the rights of indi¬ 
vidual citizens and their respective State 
governments in this Republic.” 

Mundt urged the National Federation of 
Young Republican leaders to "give serious 
study to the fruitful possibilities of saving 
our freedom formula in America by develop¬ 
ing a blueprint for victory in the presidential 
elections of 1962 so that those who think 
and act alike in America—whose Senators 
and Congressmen vote alike—can vote vic¬ 
toriously for the same presidential candidate 
be he from the North or the South.” 

Reducing his theories to practical pro¬ 
posals for procedure. Mundt outlined a six- 
step program for "harnessing together in a 
victorious presidential campaign those in 
America who place principle above partisan¬ 
ship and those who hold fast to the Con- 
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stltutlonal principles which have for so long 
so well protected our community and in¬ 
dividual rights.” 

1. The Republicans should for the first 
time since the turn of the century hold their 
National nominating convention after the 
Democrats rather than before them. The 
melancholy record of five successive Repub¬ 
lican defeats should indicate that such a 
change in procedure does not represent a 
very dangerous Republican gamble. 

2. In all likelihood, the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention will nominate President 
Truman for another term “or somebody to 
the left of Truman—somebody who actually 
believes in the programs of natlonllzatlon 
and socialism (medicine, health, housing, 
education, farming, power, banking, insur¬ 
ance) that Truman has rendered Up service 
to support.” The Democratic Convention 
will also most certainly Include planks and 
programs moving toward the socialization of 
the foregoing services—and perhaps others. 
This seems inevitable because in the 1036 
convention when the southern Democrats 
lost the two-thirds rule which enabled them 
to direct the destinies of their party they feU 
off the back of the Democratic donkey and 
under its heels and there seems no likelihood 
that they can ever again wrest control of the 
party away from its left-wing elements, Its 
city machine bosses, and the leaders of 
various pressure and propaganda groups. 

3. Let the study southern Democrats who 
approve States’ rights and abhor State 
socialism then “walk out and go home" as 
they did 4 years ago. Let them send emis¬ 
saries to the Republican Convention to “talk 
turkey" about the desirability of nominating 
candidates and writing a platform acceptable 
to the South and consistent with its his¬ 
toric concepts. 

4. If the RepubUcans will nominate such 
candidates (for example. Taft, of Ohio; 
Byrd, of Virginia; Eisenhower, of New York; 
or Russell, of Georgia; and others who could 
be suggested), our Jeffersonian democratic 
friends could then hold State or regional 
conventions to place these same candidates 
on the ballot as the regular democratic nomi¬ 
nees where that is possible and as "coalition 
Democrats" or "States’ rights Democrats” in 
other southern States. At the electoral col¬ 
lege "these votes could all be merged together 
to elect the candidates supported by many 
RepubUcan States in the North and by the 
Southern States delivering their votes to 
them as Democrats or as dissenting par¬ 
tisans.” 

5. Once such a team of candidates is 
elected by coalition efforts of the North and 
the South, the Senators and Representatives 
from the cooperating areas would be pooled 
in the Senate and the House, their seniority 
rights would be interwoven with each other, 
and committee chairmen selected from 
whichever group had the ranking legislator. 
Federal patronage could temporarily be 
handled on the same basis. 

6. A few months after such coalition can¬ 
didates had assumed office in the White 
House and the Congress, a National con¬ 
vention could be called to select a name, 
a symbol, and a set of principles for the 
coalition forces. Suppose they chose the 
name of Freedom Party and the Statue of 
Liberty as a symbol with a careful definition 
of the appropriate scope and function of the 
Federal Government as basic party doctrine. 
Those out of power would then be forced 
to form an opposition party and with two 
new political parties, each with a definite 
set of principles, we would have an honest, 
meaningful, party realignment in this coun¬ 
try. Party labels would mean something 
again; individual voters would know what 
they were voting for in supporting public 
officials; county and State officials would 
change their allegiance from Republican or 
Democrat to one or the other of the two 
new parties. 
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Mundt called attention to the fact, “In 
this country we have changed party designa¬ 
tions several times. Each time it has been 
a good tonic for America and we have moved 
forward into a new era of progress. People 
have renewed their Interest in Government. 
With such a new alignment of parties, now, 
it is a safe assumption that the discouraglng- 
ly small number of voters now going to the 
polling places would sharply and continuous¬ 
ly increase. Voters could then vote for a 
principle rather than a party label.” 

Drawing upon the experiences of Great 
Britain as an example. Mundt said, “I have 
made a careful study of the manner in which 
inadequate and unworkable political align¬ 
ments in Great Britain have contributed to 
its collapse into the pitfalls of National 
Socialism. Both the Conservative and the 
Liberal party members oppose Socialism as 
indicated by the vote of a fortnight ago 
when all Liberal and Conservative Members 
of Parliament voted unanimously against the 
nationalization of steel. What would have 
happened if in the last general election in 
Britain those voting for losing Liberal Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament had voted for the Con¬ 
servative candidates? The results show their 
own parallel with our American predica¬ 
ment. Had there been no Liberal Members 
of Parliament candidates and had the voters 
voting for losing Liberal Members of Parlia¬ 
ment voted Conservative, the Conservative 
Party would have gained 71 seats in the 
House of Commons. Added to the 272 they 
actually won, this would have given the 
Conservative Party a majority of 343 or 29 
more than needed to control the House of 
Commons. Thus, Socialism prevails In Brit¬ 
ain because in the last election the British 
people were divided by artificial barriers and 
unworkable political alignments just as to¬ 
day those In the South and North who op¬ 
pose " ‘Big Government’ are divided by his¬ 
toric. semantic, and artificial party labels. 
We can most surely avoid the fate of Britain 
where private ownership and Individual in¬ 
itiative have been taken over by the palace 
politicians by meeting the issue head-on in 
America and placing behind one Presidential 
candidate the voters of both political par¬ 
ties whose legislators in Congress have joined 
together repeatedly to prevent Socialistic pro¬ 
grams from being adopted here.” 

Using the 1948 presidential election as an 
example, Mundt said, "Had wc been able 
to merge the votes behind the men who have 
fought together In Congress Into a great na¬ 
tional effort to elect a President In 1948, the 
Pair Deal would have been routed in our 
last election. Add to the four States where 
Dlxiecrnt candidates won the electoral votes 
of Arkansas, Florida, Georgia. North Carolina, 
and Virginia where voters have steadfastly 
and emphatically supported anti-New Deal, 
anti-Fair Deal Senators, and Harry Truman 
would have received 93 less electoral votes 
than he did in 1948. Deduct 93 from the 
303 which he received and you have 210 votes 
or 56 less votes than needed for election. 
Thus it can be seen that If those whose votes 
in this country have clearly demonstrated 
they do not want reckless extravagance, a 
breakdown of States’ rights, complete domi¬ 
nation by the Federal Government and a 
whole catalog of socialistic experiments in 
America had an available political formula 
whereby they could merge their strength and 
marry their votes in the electoral college a 
conservative, business-minded, constitu¬ 
tional adherent can be elected in 1052.” 

“Who better than our Young Republicans 
have the progressive spirit and the energetic 
vision required to breath new hope and life 
and strength into the cause of freedom in 
America?” asked Senator Mundt in conclu¬ 
sion. "After all it is the youth of our land 
who will lose most if the present trends to¬ 
ward top-heavy, arrogant, socialistic govern¬ 
ment continue. It might well be the youth 
of America who should take the lead in 
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breaking with past formulas for political de¬ 
feat. For too long our Republican Party has 
been a sectional party operating effectively In 
less than three-quarters of our States. Let 
It become the vehicle for conducting a great 
national drive to unite Its force with those 
In the South who share our affinity for free¬ 
dom. private enterprise, Individual Initiative, 
the dignity of the Individual citizen, the pro¬ 
tection of States’ rights and the necessity 
to stop socialism from making further in¬ 
roads in the world’s last citadel of liberty, In¬ 
dependence, and opportunity. Let It never 
be said that false political labels, a problem 
In partisan semantics, and an imaginary 
boundary line between the freedom-loving 
people of the North and South were success¬ 
ful In combining to bring catastrophe and 
collectivism to this Republic.” 


The Tide!ands Fight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 

or TEr'.'is 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Tc xas. l^Tr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

House Resolution 137 

Whereus the Dallas MorniiiK News on yes- 
tercinv. March 14, 1951, carried a front-jjage 
editorial straight to the point on what the 
tidelands fight really is; and 

Whereas said editorial reads as follows: 

*‘The tidelands light has boon defined as 
mtiny things which it is not. It Is high time 
to start describing what it really Is, 

"It Is n fight lor property rights that have 
existed .since this Government was born. 

‘‘It is a fight lor the honesty and Integrity 
of the pledged w'ord of the National Govern¬ 
ment against spet ioua phrase twdstliig to 
cover legalized chicanery. 

‘‘It Is a fight for the honest returns of 
Investment In risk and commercial venture 
against the sure-lhing speculators who 
would reap where others have sown. 

‘‘So fur ns Texas Is concerned, it la a fight 
for the school funds and school future of 
the children of a State that voluntarily 
ceased to be an independent Nation and cast 
Its lot wdLh a government whose word it 
believed It could trust. So far as Texas Is 
concerned It Is a fight to see that no false 
reasoning or tlm,-serving pretense by an 
inept Federal Supreme Court shall set that 
word aside. 

‘‘In the striking series of nine articles by 
Allen Duckworth concluded In the Dallas 
Morning News on Monday, the case of Texa.s 
and the other tldelanrl States has been made 
c»'ystal clear. You have seen official con¬ 
spiracy to seize these lands for the Federal 
Government In defiance of a concept of 
ownership that was burn before the Con¬ 
stitution and endured with it. You have 
seen the evidence that this is a national grab 
to benefit private spoilsmen. 

‘‘What the tidelands issue has never been 
is either an effort to assure th. naval oil 
reserve or to benefit the people of the United 
States. 

‘‘It has made no difference to those re¬ 
sponsible that they have written on the 
books a Supreme Court opinion that places 
In Jeopardy every square foot of privately 
owned or State-owned property in this coun¬ 
try. For the Court In Its labored effort to 
Justify its grossly unfair decision has as¬ 
serted that the United States has the right 
In Its (wn Interest a"d regardless of its 


pledgee to seiz. the tidelands without com¬ 
pensation. 

“The tidelands today—your home, your 
business, your person tomorrow. 

‘‘An act of Congress ca’ stay the progress 
of that unhallowed theory, fundamentally 
identical with the concepts of Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini, and Stalin. 

“Get Congress to act”: Now, therefore, 
be It 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Dallas Morning News, be com¬ 
mended for Its outstanding public service in 
publishing the plain truth >*bout the Federal 
grab of Texas' tidelands under color of 
legalized authority delivered up by a willing 
United States Supreme Court; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk be directed 
to forward copies of this resolution to each 
Member of the Texas delegation in Congress, 
House and Senate. 

Reuben E. Sentebfitt, 

Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that house resolution 137 
was adopted by the house on March 15. 1951. 

I SEAL] Clarence Jones, 

Chief Clerk of the Louse. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, congratu¬ 
lations to the St. IjOuLs Star-Times lor 
the splendid scries of articles it has been 
publishing exposing a stock-promotion 
group in Canada which has been system¬ 
atically defrauding American investors 
for several years. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I herewith include one 
of the series which merits the gratitude 
of investors: 

(By Richard S Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario. —“Slicor, unrliluled 
nonsenae’* was the way UmUd Stairs Trial 
Examiner James C. Baynes, Jr., ehuracter- 
Izcd the promotion of Lisoii PelrolcumR, 
Ltd., v/hen he Issued the first of lour iraiid 
orders against its promoter, A. Garfield Hryrs. 

Bison was literally promoted In reverse. It 
told .Muckrrs it was going to set ui) a refinery 
before it had struck oil. It prepared to drill 
for oil before making a geophysical survey to 
sec if any oil was there, according to the 
investigation of the United States S-^eurltics 
and Exchange Comml.s.slon and the United 
States Po.st Office. 

The trial examiner Issued the first of four 
fraud orders against Heye.s August 2, 1950. 
But Heyes turned out to be a slippery cus¬ 
tomer, changing his nddres.s three timc.s. 
Each time, though, the Post Office nailed him. 

The firm of A. Garfield Heyes, Ltd., i.s still 
doing business here. It is currently listed 
by the Ontario Securities Comml&^lon as a 
broker-dealer and it is in good standing with 
the Broker-Dealer As ociutlon. 

Heyes, the United States probe showed, 
sold Bison as another get-rlch-qulck oppor¬ 
tunity in the western Canada nil boom. His 
literature told the suckers the boom had 
hardly scratched the surface. 

Not only did Bison Petroleum propose to 
give the United States citizen a chance to 
participate In oil product, hut In refining as 
well. The deal simply couldn't mlos, uccord- 
Ing to Heyes. 
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But It could when SEC investigators took 
a close look at It. 

Canadian postal authorities advised Amer¬ 
ican postal authorities that Heyes’ literature 
was ‘‘a very obvious attempt to sell shares 
on the strength of Saskatchewan properties 
which are In nowise related to the Alberta 
light-crude discoveries.” 

‘‘Bison Petroleums,” the Canada Post Of¬ 
fice added, ”ls designed to offer the investor 
an opportunity to participate In two profit¬ 
able phases. The two can be profitable, but 
not with the properties and the suggested 
refining facilities of the company.” 

The Canada postal authorities said that 
Bison’s claim It held favorably located leases 
and participation in the Redwater, Lac La 
Blche, and White Mud areas lb completely 
deceptive. 

Literature ls.sued by Heyes speaks eiilhusi- 
astically of drilling contracts signed by 
Bison, “with work scheduled to commence 
Immediately. 

Characteristic of this literature Is the per¬ 
sistent word picture that the promoters use 
to convey the idea they are toeing the mark 
and ready to go. They are always “com- 
inericlng” or “ready to commence” some op¬ 
eration which shows “favor.able Indications” 
of “rich rewards" or “intere.sting p /ssiblli- 
ties" of “reniarkaile profits.” 

The Bison pro.speclus, on file with the 
Ontario Securities Commission, shows that 
Bison closed contracts for drilling, or said 
It closed them, igno»-ing the advice of Us 
own geologist, who recommended that a geo¬ 
physical survey be made before trying to drill 
the wells, according to th United States 
trial examiner. 

Bison got this advice on March 9. 1950, 
non executed the drilling contracts shortly 
afterward, according to the trial examiner. 

“The evidence before me also shows that 
the refining plant which Is to contribute so 
su./stantiaJly to the v.alue of Bison stock 
will most certainlv not produce anything 
In the way of pioflt,” said the trial examiner. 

•‘^hc plant is to be a skimming plant. 
The margin of profit which can be secured 
from such an operation Is quite narrow. To 
talk of building a refinery until you have 
on assured supply of at least 1,000 barrels a 
day Is bherr. undiluted nonsense, and can 
only be deceptive." 

Pos'bUl fraud order 4.3739. l.ssued August 
2 ag.ainst A. Garfield Heyes. Ltd., did not 
deter the promoter from sending his litera¬ 
ture to United States suckers. In order to 
bvpass it, Heyes enclosed a self-addressed 
rrturn envelope with the address. A. O. 
Heyes, 9 Adelaide Ea.st, Toronto 1, Canada. 

Since the first fraud order did not cover 
this designation, another was issued to cover 
It m October 2. But this still did not stop 
the re.sourceful Heyes. 

He sent a return envelope self-addressed 
to Tleyes, Ltd . Suite 1. Bank of Toronto 
Building, Laird Drive and Eglinton Avenue, 
Lea.side, Ontario. 

In hi.s letter.^, was an e.xplanatory postcrlpt: 
"P. S.—Use the stamped, return envelope, 
eddri\sf;ed to our br.anch accounting office 
lor exlia prompt attention, which Is en¬ 
closed for your convenience." 

On November 17, a third fraud order was 
Issued covering this dodge. But Heyes con¬ 
tinued to operate. 

His latest return envelope Is Inscribed 
with this uddrc.ss: A. G. Heyes, president, 

7 Adelaide Street Ea.st, Toronto 1, Canada. 

A fourth fraud order, covering this desig¬ 
nation, was issued December 6, But Heyes 
is still operating here under other aliases 
ard he la getting his mail delivered. 

Another promotion of the same caliber of 
fraud is Maldbtone Oils, Ltd., promot. 1 prin¬ 
cipally by Donald F. Bryans & Co., a concern 
connected with another swindle called Lash- 
burn Petroleums, Lta. 

Bryans and a colleague, William G. Chlpp, 
sold Maidstone stock In the United States 
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by advertising through the nE^alls that Maid« 
stone holds a total of 128 well sites In the 
Lloydmlnster area, where successful wells are 
frequent. 

E::amlnatlon of Maidstone's holdings by 
the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission geologist showed that Mald« 
stone had only 32 well sites within 3 miles 
of area, and that the remaining acreage Is 
12 miles away. 

The SEC geologist also found that Maid¬ 
stone’s cltilm its acreage was located In 
“proven and semlproven sectors and/or sec¬ 
tors deemed to offer oil- or gas-bearing pos¬ 
sibilities’’ was false. 

None of this acreage could reasonably be 
considered proven and semlproven oil land, 
the geologist found. 

The promotion circulars also asserted that 
all doubt had vanished regarding the profit¬ 
ability of Lloydmlster wells. But the evi¬ 
dence showed that even better wells in this 
area were not particularly profitable, ac¬ 
cording to the findings of United States Trial 
L aminer Daniel J. Kelly. 

Kelly said there was no reasonable possi¬ 
bility that the wells in the area would pro¬ 
duce enough oil to enable investors to se¬ 
cure a return of the purchase price of the 
stock. 

Another promoter of Maidstone. Cordasun 
Petroleums, Ltd., and a third enterprise called 
Docana Oils and Mines. Ltd., is J. B. Dow 
& Co. of 9 Richmond Street East. Toronto. 
This concern Is listed currently as a licensed 
broker-dealer and a member In good stand¬ 
ing of the Broker-Dealer Association. 

Dow represented to suckers In Minnesota 
that he had discovered a junior oil com¬ 
pany with holdings In 10 areas of western 
Canada, but could not disclose the Identity 
of the company lest premature publicity 
might result in a sudden upsurge in the 
market price for the shares. 

The mysterious company turned out to 
be the old swindle, Cordasun, which has 
been promoted by more Bay Street pirates 
than almost any other oil stock In the moose 
pastures. 

Dow. according to the United States pos¬ 
tal investigation, represented there was an 
established market for Cordasun, Maid¬ 
stone and Docana. There is no market, the 
post office reported. 

Dow is subject to cease and desist orders 
in Mlssovrl, Pennsylvania. Michigan, Ohio, 
and California, while New lork and New 
Jersey have obtained injunctions against 
sale of Maidstone stock. 

Still another promoter riding the crest of 
the Alberta 1 oom Is L. B. Scott & Co., a 
licensed broker-dealer here and member of 
the Broker-Dealer Association. Scott sold 
Capitol Petroleums, Ltd., and a mining pro¬ 
motion, Eastwebb Mines, Ltd. 

Scott became the subject of a postal fraud 
order last April. A second fraud order was 
issued against this concern in December 
when It tried to dodge the first order by 
using Terminal A, Box 296. as its address 
here. 

In his oils brochure, Scott told suckers 
that 87.6 percent of all wells drilled in 
Lloydmlnster field were successful. The 
SEC found no such percentage of success 
had ever been heard of in the area. 

An employee of the SEC talked over the 
telephone with L. B. Scott & Co. and was 
told: 

"A situation has come up that prompted 
telephone calls to our customers. This stock 
became very active owing to some news that 
came In on the property. They are down 
1,600 feet. There Is an adjoining well caus¬ 
ing quite a lot of activity. They are drill¬ 
ing a deep test well now, down 1,500 feet.** 

The SEC man, whom the promoter took 
to be a Biic!:er, asked what size was the 
adjoining well. 


A $6,000,000 well,** was the response. 
**The original investment was $80,000. It 
Is considered a $5,000,000 well right now.** 
SBC said such statements were “Inexcus¬ 
ably vicious, highly fraudulent and have no 
factual basis.** 


Impositioii of Controls—Address by Alan 
H. Valentine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 {legislative day of 
Frida-tt March 16), 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject Controls: By Whom 
and for What? delivered by Alan H. 
Valentine at the thirty-first annual 
luncheon of the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, at the Statler Hotel, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, on March 14,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Controls: By Whom and fob What? 

When in January your officers Invited me 
to speak today, they thought they were going 
to get the Economic Stabilizer. So did I. 
But Instead you get only a private citizen, 
only another Republican fired by a Demo¬ 
cratic President. If you feel short-changed, 
how do you think I feel? 

Actually I feel relieved. It Is nice to know 
I have no responsibility whatever for the 
words and actions of the officers of Price 
Stabilization and of the members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, if any. They have 
my good wishes, though not my envy. May 
they succeed, or at least survive. 

Though relieved at my freedom, I did not 
seek It. I took on the Job of Economic Sta¬ 
bilizer aware of its difficulties and dangers, 
and was prepared to see It through. But any 
man not supported by organized labor, or 
by the White House secretariat, or by the 
Democratic National Committee needs to 
watch his step, and I was unpopular with all 
three. The President gave me support for 
some vc-eeks against heavy odds, and finally 
gave me the distinction of being Washing¬ 
ton’s finest example of what Inventory ac¬ 
countants call “Last In. first out.’* My per¬ 
sonal regard for him remains. 

There is nothing more unstable than the 
job of an Economic StabUlzer. It Is easy to 
talk stabilization but not to stabilize, and 
It is possible to appear to stabilize our econ¬ 
omy but actually to Impair it. But if one 
tries to act the economist and the states¬ 
man, he is moving against the crowd. Per¬ 
haps it is wiser to be like the demagog of 
the French Revolution, who, hearing in the 
small hours the noise of a riot in the street 
below, leapt from his bed and announced to 
his lady: "There go my people. I am their 
leader; I must follow them.” 

Paris has no monopoly of such leaders. 
In its milder form that kind of leadership 
is now called rolling with the punches. I 
am glad that some of our business leaders 
now serving in Washington have learned how 
to roll with the punches, for we need badly 
their continuance In the top councils of our 
Government. 1 do not know where our de¬ 
fense program would be without men like 
Charlie Wilson, Bob Lovett, and Bill Harrison. 


Hoping that my praise Is not the kiss of 
death, I want you to know that in my ob¬ 
servation one of the finest jobs of production 
ever done anywhere, and against heavy odds. 
Is being done by General Harrison. 

But there are Issues too important to com¬ 
promise; sometimes one must refuse to roll 
with the punches. One cannot compromise 
one's basic economic judgment especlUly 
when It Is supported by the wisest advisers 
one can assemble. 1 have always believed 
that free enterprise produces best when It 
Is most free and that Its mechanism Is deli¬ 
cate and should be adjusted only after the 
moat careful consideration. I know we could 
not in any case, for want of staff, arrest Infla¬ 
tion for a month or two, and believed that 
during that period It was bettez to endure 
inflation and not risk impairing production, 
than to impose a regimentation which would 
not, in any case, hold down prices of most 
consumer goods about which the complaints 
centered. Therefore 1 would not impose gen¬ 
eral controls until Government took certain 
other deflationary steps—mostly still not 
taken—to help make controls workable. My 
judgment may have been wrong, but events 
since February 1 have not changed It. My 
judgment was not shared by most of the 
powers in Washington. As prices rose it be¬ 
came Increasingly difficult for me. and for the 
President who supported me, to resist the 
pressures of those whose opliiionB were sel¬ 
dom tempered by any T’nowledge of the com¬ 
plications of price regimentation and wage 
regulation—^to resist the sincere and vocal 
people who had all the popular arguments 
on their side—to resist those who cared more 
about placating the public than helping the 
public. 

That was an economic Issue, though it be¬ 
came a political one. But there was another. 
It was one I had been promised would not 
be allowed to Impede my work, I was forced 
to choose between being a participant in 
large-scale partisan patronage or of being a 
victim of it. I chose the latter; forced the 
issue: and do not regret my choice. Per¬ 
haps it would have happened in any admin¬ 
istration; it did happen in this one. 

There are few men more boring than he 
who wants to tell you about his recent 
operation and how much It hurt. There 
are few figures more pathetic than the de¬ 
feated football coach who spends all win¬ 
ter explaining how all he needed was more 
good material. 1 shall try not to be an 
Ancient Mariner either. What happened to 
me is unimportant—except to me—unless it 
brings some clarification to matters of great¬ 
er Importance. The times are too crucial 
to permit any of us the luxury of destruc¬ 
tive criticism or personal tirades. Our Gov¬ 
ernment needs our support. We owe 
support, with all the largeness of spirit and 
generosity of judgment we can muster, to 
that Government and to a President whose 
honesty and devotion, whose difficulties and 
problems, we never can belittle. Any fur¬ 
ther references to my own misadventures 
will be purely Illustrative. I come to bury 
Valentine, not to praise him. 

I want to give my remaining time to two 
considerations. 

First, are Government efforts toward sta¬ 
bilization succeeding, and if not why not? 

Second, what does that tell us about the 
future of our democratic Government? 

If In 15 minutes I can answer either 
of those I shall not have died politically in 
vain. 

Can our economy bo stabilized? That 
depends on what we mean by stabilization. 

If we mean bringing our national economy 
wholly under the control of Government; if 
we mean arresting and freezing our pro¬ 
ductive organization within some predeter¬ 
mined framework; then our economy can¬ 
not be stabilized, at least short of complete 
dictatorial socialism. Such regimentation 
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would reduce personal Incentive and im¬ 
pair production; it would strait-jacket 
initiative and destroy free enterprise. If 
that be stabilization I am against it, for the 
essence of our economy is its flexibility; the 
merit of our system is its relative freedom. 

But If by stabilization we mean eliminat¬ 
ing the extremes of booms and busts; ameli¬ 
orating the worst effects of Inflation and de¬ 
flation; and spreading more fairly the profit 
and the pain of our defense program—if that 
be stabilization it is desirable and possible. 
Are we on our way to it? I think we are 
oil our way. but with more noise than effl- 
clency, more disagreement than unity, more 
cooks than consistency, more contumely 
than courage, more politics than progress. 

Whose fault is that? The fault lies in 
many places and has a long history. I can 
suggest a few factors, but I shall try to 
nrune no names. 

One trouble has been an overemphasis In 
Government circles, in press circles, and in 
the public mind, upon the price-control as¬ 
pects of economic stabilization. This was 
natural and perhaps inevitable. Prices are 
of Immediate concern to the public; prices 
are news to the press, price control can pro¬ 
vide legislators with an excuse for not voting 
unpopular taxes or troublesome government 
economies. This over-emphas* has led to 
too little emphasis—and too little action— 
upon other and more basic deflationary 
measures absolutely essential to stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

Allied with this error was the widespread 
fallacy that to control prices one had only 
to issue a few orders. Actually price control 
is one of the most complicated, delicate, and 
diffleult aspects of economic endeavor—a field 
really understood as a whole only by a few 
prolessioual experts, and really understood 
In detail only by a few specialists in Govern¬ 
ment and business. Last week V/alter Lipp- 
mann wrote that even Mr. Charles Wilson 
“seemed to accept the notion that prices 
could be frozen by decree without taking 
any serious measures to stop the inflation.” 
If Mr. Wilson did accept that notion it was 
despite several hours of conversation, right 
up to the eve of my resignation, in which I 
endeavored to convince him to the contrary. 
Perhaps he did recognize the difficulties and 
dangers of the course which he then ap¬ 
proved. but did not feel he could afford to 
take the risk of supporting a policy and a 
man so politically unacceptable. He had 
and has my sympathy and support. 

Another fault lies in the terms of the 
Defense Production Act, which by various 
conditions makes it difficult and perhaps 
impossible to achieve effective price and 
wage control. Parity protection of agricul¬ 
ture is one of these hurdles, but there are 
others. 

Then there are many areas of our economy 
111 which controls of prices and wages are for 
practical reasons extremely difficult. How 
can one enforce price controls in many un¬ 
organized small-unit trades; how can one 
enforce a wage freeze among thousands of 
tiny groups of unorganized workers? In in¬ 
dustries like motorcars or steel, when the 
unlt.s of management are large in size, few 
in number, law-abiding, socially responsible, 
and very much In the pi^bllc eye, the problem 
ol enforcement is a minor one. But there 
are many other industries, each with thou¬ 
sands of small operators, where that de¬ 
scription does not apply, and where there 
Is no medium for internal leadership or ex¬ 
ternal control. Mr. DlSalle has yet to dem¬ 
onstrate that he can do—without rationing 
and without a Pearl Harbor psychology— 
what Messrs. Henderson, Bowles, and Porter 
could not do; control the retail price and 
quality of meat and men’s clothing. Tet 
they were two of the items which both Con- 
g'.css and the public apparently expected any 
understaffed stabilizer could roll back In 
price by the simple issuance of an order. 


But the greatest weakness In our stabiliz¬ 
ing effort has been the failure of Government 
to take strong, prompt, and fundamental 
steps toward deflation—including Govern¬ 
ment economy, a wise and fair plan of In¬ 
creased tax revenue that would draw off ex¬ 
cessive spending power, greater credit re¬ 
strictions, more Intelligent policies on in- 
tores' rates, increased personal savings and 
purchase of Government bonds. Most of 
these remain undone, and meanwhile the 
ship of state drifts with the vagrant pres¬ 
sure-tides and stabilizers flounder. 

If war becomes so near or inflation so 
devastating that we Americans are lifted by 
patriotism or by fear out of our normal sel¬ 
fishness and inertia—If that happens then 
the difficulties described will be promptly 
overcome. But even then wc will still lack a 
major essential to effective stabilization—an 
efficient Federal Government. 

That essential we do not now have. It 
cannot be quickly created or recruited for it 
Is a matter of spirit and purpose as well as 
talent and experience. 

Some 60 years ago Henry and Brooks Adams 
warned that American democracy might de¬ 
scend from medlorcrlty to mediocrity until it 
became too mediocre to survive. If they 
feared that in 1900, what would they think 
of the quality of American politics and 
society today? The problems which cur¬ 
rently face our Government are more com¬ 
plicated and difficult than ever in our his¬ 
tory. More than ever before we need many 
men of fine mind and character In Govern¬ 
ment. and an atmosphere in Government in 
which they can work happily and effectively. 
As the task of our Government has enlarged 
BO has its size. It has multiplied in numbers, 
cost, and power. Has it Increased propor¬ 
tionately in the wisdom and character of its 
leaders? Were our social gains of the 1930’8, 
for example, accompanied by comparable im¬ 
provements In standards of public propriety? 
Has the power, for example, which leaders 
of organized labor have gained since 1932 
been balanced by an added sense of responsi¬ 
bility on their part for the welfare of all 
Americans? Indeed, do the American 
people any longer even expect to see Wash¬ 
ington set an example of hlgh-mindedness? 
Is our public now so Inured to improprieties 
of pi.bile conduct that it is no longer of¬ 
fended by them? Are we, also, satisfied so 
long as our Congressmen or Federal officers 
do nothing actually Illegal? 

This brings me to my final question: 

What does the current state of affairs In 
Washington tell us about the future of demo¬ 
cratic government? I do not even suggest 
the possibility of any political corruption. 
I do not even suggest that many of the re¬ 
ported improprieties have seemed improper 
to the men who so acted, though that makes 
them doubly frightening. After all, let us 
gladly recognize that Washington does con¬ 
tain many men exceptional in ability, vision, 
and political integrity with whom any man 
should be proud to associate. 

A government in which even men of Cabi¬ 
net rank are advised to ingratiate themselves 
at regular intervals with certain members of 
the White House staff Is an inefficient gov¬ 
ernment. 

A government In which thousands of Fed¬ 
eral employees are strongly Influenced by 
fear they will lose their Jobs or their promo¬ 
tions if they offend the party political watch¬ 
dogs in their department or agency is an 
inefficient government. 

A government in which, in a declared emer- 
gency, top officials pursue various courses lu 
matters of crucial financial, econo«aic, labor, 
and manpower policy Is an Inefficient govern¬ 
ment. 

A government which leaders of business 
and professions hesitate to join, even in a 
national emergency, because of the frustra¬ 
tions. defeats, compromises, and personal 


lacerations they know they must endure is 
an inefficient government. 

A government in which leading Senators 
and other public servants are obliged to 
spend much time, in a crucial year, investi¬ 
gating the propriety and even the Integrity 
of other public servants Is an inefficient gov¬ 
ernment. 

A government in which thousands of Fed¬ 
eral employees hove forgotten that the func¬ 
tion of government is to serve the people is 
an inefficient government. 

It is said that democratic government must 
be In some respects Inefficient; that that is 
the price of democracy. But the inefficien¬ 
cies I have described do not derive from 
democracy; are not inherent in its working 
or essential to its welfare. 

So I conclude that a government so ineffi¬ 
cient lb Inadequate to our times. 

Too mediocre to survive. Are we approach¬ 
ing that stage? There have always been some 
men ol third-rate ability in our Government, 
and our Nation has survived them. But 
never, I suggest, have such third-rate stand¬ 
ards and objectives flourished so openly or 
been more generally accepted and more loy¬ 
ally defended. This tolerance of the medi¬ 
ocre began long before the present adminis¬ 
tration, and Mr. Truman thus inherited a 
downwar I trend in political morality. That 
trend would have been difficult to reverse. 
It was not reversed but augmented. The 
moral ground on which contemporary Wash¬ 
ington now rests Is so low that mists of con¬ 
tagion can rise quickly and spread far. 

Surely our President fails to realize how 
many and how large are the spots on the 
fabric of his Federal mantle. If he did re¬ 
alize, surely he would act. 

The heart of this contagion Is patronage 
whenever and wherever it can be got away 
with. We cannot, of course, have demo¬ 
cratic government without political parties, 
and political parties cannot live without 
patronage. But patronage has become not a 
means to life but an end in Itself to a po¬ 
litical machine which has been too long at 
the trough. That patronage has become an 
excuse for the creation of a government 
within a government. 

Our official Government is headed by an 
honest, well-intentioned, Industrious, and 
likable President. 

But there is a second government, nom¬ 
inally headed by the President bu"^ with 
activities of which he can be only vaguely 
aware. That government is largely unofficial 
In its standing, anonymous In its member¬ 
ship, undercover in its operations, undefined 
In its functions, and nebulous in its actual 
leadership, with few records, few scruples, 
and little or no sense of public responsibility. 

Nominally a creature of the Democratic 
National Committee, in practice it appears 
to include men not officially connected with 
that committee, who are primarily In pur¬ 
suit of personal power or personal wealth. 
Perhaps no single person knows all that is 
said and done in the name of this nameless 
government, but let there be no doubt ol its 
influence. There is perhaps no complete 
record ol its membership or of its plans, its 
promlse.s, and Its proscribed victims, but some 
of us soon learn to leel its power. I do not 
even hint at any illegality, for these are all, 
all honorable men. I merely suggest that 
this obscure and irresponsible power Is a 
danger to the defense effort, and if long en¬ 
dured could become u menace to iree gov¬ 
ernment. The Fulbrlght commission ha.s 
come upon some revealing trices and some 
familiar names. 

Such a situation could not exist unless 
the leaders of our Government had become 
a little too tolerant of mediocre political 
ethics and a little too complacent about their 
own. How else can one explain an apparent 
willingness to be satisfied with public serv¬ 
ants so long as their actions are nut clearly 
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Illegal, and to be unconcerned about actions 
which, though legal, are highly Improper? 

These factors are not remote from my dis¬ 
cussion of stabilizing our economy, for they 
are major hazards which our stabilizers must 
overcome. Sound economics and partisan 
politics simply do not mix. Even a Charles 
Wilson cannot successfully organize our pro¬ 
duction and oversee our stabilization if he 
must also cope with an undercover govern¬ 
ment as well as a legally constituted one. 

Only one man can repudiate and demolish 
this second and unoffleial government. Only 
one man can raise the level of our political 
morality; only one man can drive the money 
lenders from his own temple. That man is 
the President of the United Btates. If 1 do 
not misjudge the American people, they 
know the time has come for the President to 
undertake a major house cleaning. They 
admire his loyalty to his supporters; they 
like his good nature. But he, who has him¬ 
self declared a national emergency, must 
recognize this situation as one aspect of that 
national emergency. He must not let loyalty 
or good nature blind him to the fact that 
his loyalty Is being imposed upon, his faith is 
being misplaced, his friendship Is being be¬ 
trayed by some whom he has thought to be 
his friends. They are no friends of his or of 
the Nation. In their own ways they are 
saboteurs of otir defense program. 

Only the President can act now, and by his 
action lift his administration from moral 
mediocrity. Only the President can act now. 
If he does not; the people can act later. If It 
is not too late. 

Retaltf of a Poll on Public Quettioni— 
Editorial From the Sacramento Union 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

OF CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday» March 20 legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “So Congress Can Know," 
which appeared in the Sacramento Union 
on Sunday, March 11, 1951. This news¬ 
paper has conducted a poll on a number 
of questions of interest to the people of 
the United States, and the editorial deals 
with the answers received. I call this 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

|Frum the Sacramento Union of March 
11. 1051] 

So Congress Can Know 
Last week we Invited readers, In the In¬ 
terest of good citizenship, to express their 
opinions on 10 important questions before 
the Nation. More than 800 responded, with 
the following result: 

1. Are you for or against our representa¬ 
tives taking action right now to eliminate 
the waste, the unnecessary Jobs, inefficiency, 
and extravagance within each major de¬ 
partment of our Government? For, 684; 
against. 10; don't know, 6. 

2. Do you think our Government should 
stop giving and lending money and ma¬ 
terials, other than military materiel, to for¬ 
eign countries, until we can do so with a 


reasonab^* tax load, and a diminishing na¬ 
tional deficit? For, SOI; against, 62; don't 
know, 62. 

3. Do you think our representatives should 
take action to correct legislation that re¬ 
quires our Government to buy farm products 
and other commodities in huge, unusable, 
and unsalable quantities, with taxpayers* 
money? For, 461; against. 81; don’t know. 
14. 

4. Are you for or against admitting Red 
China to the United Nations? For, 69; 
against, 502; don't know. 41. 

5. Are you for or against legislation that 
will prevent the President from ever again 
committing our Nation to undeclared war. 
or to any other unusual foreign duty, with¬ 
out consent of Congress or congressional 
committee? For, 617; against, 67; don't 
know. 31. 

6. Do you think the UN should impose an 
embargo and blockade against the Chinese 
mainland, and encourage Chlarg Kai-shek 
with moral and material support against 
Communists? For, 481; against, 61; don't 
know. 60. 

7. Do you think our State Department 
needs a good overhauling, beginning at the 
top? For. 661; against, 30; don’t know, 28. 

8. Are you for or against legislation to stop 
all trade, direct or indirect, with Russia, and 
forbid entry to people, ships, and goods from 
Communist-dominated countries into this 
country? For, 617; against, 64; don’t know. 
33. 

0. Are you for or against an immediate and 
all-inclusive clean-out of Communists and 
fellow travelers from every department of 
the Government, and airtight steps taken to 
keep them out? For, 567; against. 21; don’t 
know, 16. 

10. Are you for or against sending a large 
standing army to Europe? For, 81; against, 
416; don't know, 116. 

T'^e Information has been carefully com¬ 
piled and sent not only to the two United 
States Senators from California, biit to every 
Member of Congress from this State. In 
addition, an account of the baUotlng has 
been placed upon press association wires, so 
that Members of Congress and the ad¬ 
ministration will have an idea how at least 
841 northern Californians feel about impor¬ 
tant questions of the day. 

Air Power Indivisible for National 
Security 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine—a friend who Is a mllltai-y man, 
which I am not—has called to my atten¬ 
tion an old Training Manual of the 
War Department, dated December 23, 
1921, in which the principles of war are 
listed. These principles are the prin¬ 
ciples of objective, offensive, concen¬ 
tration or mass, economy of force, 
movement, surprise, security, simplicity, 
and cooperation. They are the ancient 
principles of warfare, from the time of 
Alexandef, and earlier; and they are the 
principles on which every successful 
general has based his campaign, right 
up to the present. 

The same friend has called to my 
attention an article in the latest issue 


of the Air University Quarterly Review, 
called Air Power Indivisible. In this 
article two experienced Air Force of¬ 
ficers, Col. Dale O. Smith and MaJ. Gen. 
John DeF. Barker, apply these ancient 
principles of warfare to the newest form 
of military power—air power. Their 
conclusion is that the principles are still 
sound, and that air power, if it is to be 
effectively applied, must be applied with 
reference to them. 

Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. 
Flnlctter has truly stated: 

Tactical air and strategic air are merely 
handles which have been developed to 
Identify different functions, each of which is 
indispensable and each of which fits into the 
over-all Integrated structure of air power. 

The authors of Air Force Indivisible 
conclude: 

There should be no rigid adherence to the 
predetermined priorities ascribed to certain 
elements of air power when a crucial issue 
is at stake affecting the whole of national 
security. Then, without regard to theoreti¬ 
cal priorities, total air power must be thrown 
into the gap which threatens the very struc¬ 
ture of our civilization. This will always be 
the first priority. 

The air organization must be designed to 
advance the national objectives with indi¬ 
visible air power. 

Using the ancient traditional princi¬ 
ples of war as guides to strategic and 
tactical conduct more firmly based than 
conclusions drawn from Incidents of the 
Korean struggle. General Barker and 
Colonel Smith have presented their case 
for the employment of air power in a 
clear, readable, and convincing fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include in the Congressional 
Record the article entitled “Air Power 
Indivisible" from the fall 1950 issue of 
the Air University Quarterly Review: 

Air Power Indivisible 

(By Col. Dale O. Smith in collaboration with 
MaJ. Gen. John DeF. Barker) 

Professional magazines have recently pub¬ 
lished several articles arguing the employ- 
m'3nt of air power in support of troops. One 
school of thought holds that more control of 
air should be vested in the ground com¬ 
mander who is directly affected by the kind 
of close air support he receives. The other 
school maintains that the current mode of 
air control, developed in World War II, per¬ 
mits more effective all-round air employment 
and, in the final analysis, better ground sup¬ 
port. 

The intellectual controversy thus stimu¬ 
lated is usually documented with authorita¬ 
tive statements from both sides and often 
supported by one-time incidents gleaned 
from the Korean struggle. Certainly there 
must be a firmer base upon which military 
thought may establish greater agreement. 

The substantial acceptance of the tradi¬ 
tional principles of war by all people wear¬ 
ing uniform might be one such starting base. 
These ancient guides to strategic and tacti¬ 
cal conduct present a ground of basic har¬ 
mony from which shoots of further military 
agreement might grow. 

One of these principles is referred to us 
economy of force. It is, of course, self-ex¬ 
planatory. We want the most military re¬ 
turn possible for any military force expended. 
When we go duck hunting we don't want to 
carry along a rifle in case we should run into 
a moose, or if we should hunt moose a shot¬ 
gun would simply be a burden. On the rare 
occasion, however, when we want to hunt 
both duck and moose on the same trip, we’d 
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like to have both types of guns along. But 
at other times It would be most uneco¬ 
nomical to buy and carry the extra firearm. 
Wouldn’t It be better to borrow the extra 
gun from a trusted friend rather than to 
buy It and lug it around for years with slight 
occasion to use it? Fur those who hesitate 
to borrow, It might be pointed out that the 
borrower Is Just as often lending his gun 
to help out the other fellow. 

That seems to be a fair exchange. It is 
simply cooperation—another principle of 
war. Cooperation also can be considered one 
of the fundamental tenets of the American 
system and a secret of our great material 
and moral success. We trust our fellow man; 
we rely on his help. We abhor waste of any 
kind—even waste of time. By working to¬ 
gether we make the most of our resources 
and never let them stand idle when they can 
be put to work in someone else’s hands. 

In war isolated situations or campaigns 
may make us forget or brush aside accepted 
principles which may not seem to apply at 
the moment. Yet a broad perspective of the 
whole history of warfare shows these prin¬ 
ciples standing up. again and again, under 
the acid test of combat. Why do we see 
more meaning in retrospect than iv the heat 
of today’s battle? Can It be because more of 
the relevant facts of the past are known than 
are the facts of the immediate situation? 
And cannot those more numerous facts be 
weighed and analyzed more dispassionately 
without our being swayed by personal in¬ 
volvement? 

We are presently engaged In the Korean 
campaign, and we have yet to benefit from 
a comprehensive analysis of It. Our profes¬ 
sional observers and correspondents provide 
separate accounts of one Individual, viewing 
a limited number of Isolated actions. Such 
reports often provide conflicting observations 
and we are prone to be emotionally affected 
by those we read. All these valuable experi¬ 
ences must be put together, with many more, 
and soberly evaluated for safe conclusions. 

As a volume of evidence builds up, for 
example, the first somewhat hysterical ac¬ 
counts of Jets being too lightly armored 
to be effective have been to a large extent 
disproved. True. Jets can’t be employed as 
well on some support missions as F-Sl’s, 
but on other tasks Jct.s have been found 
superior. Furthermore, had there been air 
opposition and accurate antiaircraft artillery, 
perhaps F-51’b would have been knocked out 
of the skies. 

The Air Force has maintained that a war¬ 
plane must be fundamentally designed to 
live In the air. No matter how effective it 
might be under unopposed conditions, a 
warplane is of slight value if it fails to show 
up when needed. Recent engagements of 
our Jets have discouraged enemy air attacks 
and have made It more possible to continue 
ground support. Economy of force would 
hardly be attained should we construct a 
Stuka or a Stormovlk purely as airborne 
artillery, yet so vulnerable to air attack that 
another aircraft would be required to pro¬ 
tect It. (A German and Russian experience 
that can hardly be Ignored.) If we can, 
on the other hand, build an airplane which 
not only can protect Itself but can perform 
adequate ground support, we have then what 
Is tantamount to twice the force we might 
have had with a Stuka-escort combination. 
It might even be doslrnble to accept some 
slight reduction of our “air artillery” capa¬ 
bilities to gain this twice as large force. 
Fortunately this is not necessary, however, 
for as more reports pile up we find that 
Jets, employing tactics to suit their unique 
capabilities, tend to provide an air support 
comparable to that of the propeller aircraft. 

Had we fully accepted the first despairing 
and fragmentary reports regarding Jets wo 
might have gone all out for piston-driven 
fighters. Could that policy not have en¬ 
couraged the enemy to employ his Jets more 


vigorously? Would we now have control 
of the air? Surely we must consider the 
situation anomalous when the enemy con¬ 
cedes us air superiority. We cannot assume 
he will always react in that unusual manner. 
And his current reaction might have been 
somewhat due to the mere presence of our 
Jets. It is possible that we are getting an 
economic return from our Jets not readily 
apparent. 

Whether we talk of aircraft or tanks or 
warships, pistols or rifles or artillery, no 
weapon can be considered of full value un¬ 
less we employ It with economy of force. 
Each weapon possesses certain characteris¬ 
tics, singular strengths and weaknesses. We 
use epch weapon so as to take advantage of 
its capabilities and allay the effects of its lim¬ 
itations. One of the greatest strengths of an 
airplane is in its flexibility (still another 
principle of war). The airplane can be 
used for many military purposes, and it has 
a mobility that surpasses any other man- 
carrying weapon. To tie this versatile in¬ 
strument of war down to a few specific 
tasks and thus deny it other objectives 
which at times might be far more productive 
toward eventual victory would seem to be 
a profligate waste of force. Would it not 
be better to organize our forces for optimum 
flexibility and hence be more able to prac¬ 
tice economy of force? 

If an air force Is organized to take advan¬ 
tage of the great material versatility In¬ 
herent in the airplane, the commander can 
be In a position to skillfully apply all the 
principles of war. He can launch his force 
from a carrier at sea, from an airfield 20 
miles behind the lines, or from a different 
continent, thus employing it with extreme 
flexibility. He can take the offensive and 
concentrate his force against the most criti¬ 
cal objective with maximum economy. He 
can do so even though today's objective is a 
thousand miles from tomorrow's objective. 
Rapid movement of large forces over vast 
distances will permit surprise. Should he 
be attacked at home, most of his force can 
be quickly diverted for defense and the 
security of his and other military bases. 
Simplicity is the essence of such concen¬ 
trated air actions, since the very speed of 
aircraft prohibits operations of excessive 
complication. But unless his air force is so 
organized and habitually trained to perform 
these varied functions, he will not likely be 
as able to follow the principles. Specific 
local tasks may deter a more fruitful em¬ 
ployment. 

The overwhelming advantage of flexibility 
provided by air power has sometimes been 
mitigated by an unfunctional organization 
which seems to divide available air strength 
into small parcels, each parcel tightly 
wrapped and lab 'cd “For tactical (or other) 
use only.” Paradoxically, such a piecemeal 
commitment of air strength is not now, nor 
has It ever been, a true doctrine of the Air 
Force. 

With some Justification, however, the Air 
Force has been accused of packaging its avia¬ 
tion into such mutually exclusive bundles of 
“strategic,” “tactical,” and “air defense’* 
forces. Many airmen have too literally ac¬ 
cepted these terms by regarding the over-all 
strategic picture in too narrow a light. Yet 
the actual employment of air forces in World 
War II and in the present Korean conflict 
should dispel any fears that Air Force policy 
tends toward compartmentatlon. Repeated 
evidence of the use of all air weapons against 
every kind of target, depending upon the im¬ 
mediate crucial objectives, should amply in¬ 
dicate the fundamental doctrine of air 
employment. 

So-called strategic heavy bombers were 
employed in Europe before D-day, and after, 
to attack coastal gun emplacements and 
other front-line objectives. A quarter of a 
million tons of bombs were dropped on trans¬ 
portation targets by every type of Eighth 


Air Force craft, which was nearly one-third 
of the grand total expended. For the break¬ 
through at St. liO a veritable carpet of bombs 
was laid in front of our lines by waves of big 
bombers. The tactical efficacy of this opera¬ 
tion is attested to by comments from Ger¬ 
man commanders who asserted that it was 
thLs type of air action which was most det¬ 
rimental to delendlng a position. 

In the Pacific all kinds of aircraft were 
concentrated on critical objectives regardless 
of the terminology covering their organiza¬ 
tional assignments. Cape Gloucester, for 
example, was so effectively pounded by every 
available aircraft that our surface invaders 
walked in standing up. Bombers and fight¬ 
ers from all sorts of air organizations were 
later set to interdict the water approaches 
to Rabaul and with cooperative surface ac¬ 
tion completed Rabaul’s isolation. 

Japanese air units had been built up in 
New Guinea at Wewak where massed Allied 
air struck them in August 1943. The enemy 
recoiled to Hollandia, but the sustained bom¬ 
bardment and strafing there by all types of 
craft wrote the ultimate end to Japanese air 
strength as an effective force. No piecemeal 
efforts were attempted in these great air 
offensives, but rather concentrated, massed 
operations were undertaken with every avail¬ 
able airplane deployed by the theater com¬ 
mander. Air superiority was achieved, and 
from Hollandia on the possibility of our 
continued advance was assured. 

Later, when the Insane “diving wind” 
flyers streamed down on our invasion forces 
off Okinawa, B-29*8 were diverted from their 
attacks on Industrial centers. Destruction 
of Kyusku airfields and kamikaze forces on 
the ground became an immediate primary 
objective. For 24 days kamikaze bases were 
bombarded, and vicious enemy reactions 
claimed 22 B-29’8. But most kamikaze 
establishments were knocked out, and at¬ 
tacks on our invasion forces started falling 
off. 

i^ecently. In Korea, the B-29’8 not only at¬ 
tacked factories, ports, depots and marshal¬ 
ing yards but bridges, troop concentrations, 
and strong points. This carpet bombing ef¬ 
fort near Taegu was another example of the 
extreme flexibility of air power. Fighter- 
bombers and mediums poured fire on many 
of the selfsame targets. The objectives for 
the day were those felt to be most urgent at 
that time by the theater commander, and 
he was able through his flexible organiza¬ 
tion to launch his entire force, directing 
every available air weapon at the sensitive 
spots. 

It has long been held as Air Force doc¬ 
trine that air superiority should be the pri¬ 
mary mission of air power. This premise 
ha.*? gained quick support from Army lead¬ 
ers who have suffered air attacks. Most 
Army leaders who have been harassed by 
enemy air would far rather have the enemy 
air kept off their necks than have Integral¬ 
ly assigned aircraft for use as extended ar¬ 
tillery. These leaders have no misconcep¬ 
tions about retaining, sny, divisional, corps, 
or army aviation, in the face of superior 
enemy air. The fate of the German Stuka, 
which was ruthlessly swept from the skies 
when the Allies achieved air superiority, is 
too fresh In the memory of the experienced 
ground commanders. 

Students of warfare are apprised, as well, 
of the relatlveness of air superiority. It Is 
never gained in finality, but only by degrees. 
The enemy may husband some air power, 
even though he is driven from the skies, and 
mount this saved force at a critical time, 
as the Germans did during the Ardennes 
offensive and the Japanese did with their 
kamikaze. Under such conditions we must 
always be prepared to concentrate and strike 
with overwhelming energy, even though at 
any one period our air superiority seems well 
assured. 
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Moreover* to iichleve air superiority, we 
cannot hope to Indulge exclusively In air 
combat over the front lines. If we defeat 
the enemy In this narrow area, we may 
achieve a local superiority as long as our 
aircraft are present. The enemy will then 
merely refuse to commit hit air while ours 
stooge around, but he will strike when we 
leave Since a constant air umbrella is 
wasteful of force, the obvious necessity is to 
wear down the enemy air force through at* 
trltlon of every nature. Pilots, crews, planes, 
fuel, training establishments, aircraft manu* 
factoring and storage center, and communi¬ 
cations facilities which interconnect the 
many elements of his air power—all should 
bo our targets. Seldom can any one element 
be ftilly destroyed. Some elements are more 
exposed to attack than others, and our em¬ 
phasis should be Influenced by those sore 
toes sticking out. Inviting us to step on 
them. 

Before we engage In air battle, however, 
we must be assured of a certain security for 
our own air bases, for our own communica¬ 
tions, and for all the other elements of na¬ 
tional strength present In our territory. Air 
defense is an impelling responsibility, and 
because It is seen at first'hand by the law¬ 
making populace, air defense may be given 
Inordinate stress. 

As General Lee, through his threatening 
advances toward Washington, succeeded In 
Immobilizing tens of thousands of Union 
troops in the nonproductive defense of the 
Capital, so did the Doolittle mission freeze 
much of Japan’s aviation to the defense of 
Us homeland. The battle of Britain put a 
premium upon air defense, and it was some¬ 
time alter our fighters extended their range 
with drop tunics that the RAP fighters began 
to follow our lead and not sit at home wait¬ 
ing for air attacks that seldom came. In 
using nearly all of our aviation every flyable 
day, the AAF suffered some surprises and 
many local defeats, but the aggregate of our 
efforts compared with those of the enemy 
turned the tide of air victory. Enemy avia¬ 
tion was then largely pinned down to defend 
the homeland. 

A striking example of Germany's failure 
to exploit the versatility of aircraft is il¬ 
lustrated by her air policies. Because Britain 
did nut full after u few months of aerial 
bombardment during 1940, Hiller lost faith 
in offensive air power. Specialized aviation, 
essentially under Wehrmacht dominatiun, 
became the order of the day. The close- 
support Stuku had paid good dividends when 
air fuperlurlty had been easily attained. But 
pitied against Aided bombers in 

Africa and elsewhere, Stukas were knocked 
down like tenpins. RAF bombiirdment put 
a priority on German air defense, and Stukas 
were left without an escort. As the AAF 
added its strength, home defense became 
Germany’s No. 1 strategic consideration. 

Fighter production was stepped up re¬ 
peatedly at the expense of other classes of 
aviation, and over 70 percent of Germany’s 
air force was earmarked exclusively for 
home defemse. At no time was this huge 
force concentrated to strike offensively at 
Russia or to back up the retreating Wchr- 
macht on the eastern front. Nor did the 
crystal-pure mission of air defense permit 
the Luftwaffe to be assembled for tactical 
cooperation with hard-pressed Panzers at 
Normandy or to make concentrated strikes 
at overloaded Allied supply points and lines 
of communications. 'Hiey were organized 
to perform but one mission and no more. 

The glaring errors made by Germany In her 
failure to exploit the versatility of air power 
are apparent to all. Overstrlct Interpreta¬ 
tions of specific roles and mlsFlons, particu¬ 
larly those of close-support and air defense, 
left Germany not with a true air force 
capable of strategic employment but with 
a restricted and specialized weapon of doubt¬ 
ful value. 


On the other hand. United States Air Force 
doctrine from its Inception has stressed the 
use of air as a national force capable of per¬ 
forming innumerable strategic missions. 
Air power has been organized with some 
specialization, but the long-range objectives 
have not been prostituted by the need for 
this specialization. For example. Tactical 
Air Command was organized to develop 
ground-support tactics, but Included also In 
its directive was a mission for gaining and 
maintaining air superiority, while a third 
specified function of Tactical Air Command 
was Interdiction of the battlefield. 

Interdiction—the squeezing off of com¬ 
munication arteries to the battle zones— 
is merely a phase of the strategic bombing 
mission. In the latter, not only the battle 
zone la Interdicted, but the whole enemy 
war-making potential is attacked. It is In¬ 
terdiction of all enemy strength. Hence the 
Interdiction mission of tactical aviation Is 
essentially a part of the long-range mission 
of strategic employment. 

Keeping In mind the three primary ob¬ 
jectives of tactical aviation (air superiority. 
Interdiction, and front-line support) let us 
examine their fulfillment In the Korean War 
during November 1950. Our forces had 
driven post the thirty-eighth parallel to 
within a few miles of the northern border 
of Korea. Down from Manchuria streamed 
a vast army to oppe^e our advance. But, 
contrary to the concepts of orthodox warfare, 
we were denied the opportunity to stem this 
advance. The territory north of the border 
was declared Inviolate, and our aviation 
could not fly across that artificial barrier. 
What, then, happened to our air superiority'/ 
The air superiority, for example, that we had 
(by default) over the Pusan pocket'/ 

North of the border, which was Just a few 
minutes by air in front of our ground troops, 
wo generously granted the enemy absolute 
air superiority. We refused to venture be¬ 
yond that arbitrary boundary, and the enemy 
marshalled and directed his llvislons with 
Impunity In that sanctuary. The only air 
superiority we retained was In that thin 
strip of space between our forces and the 
Manchurian frontier together with the area 
behind our lines. Our superiority thus be¬ 
came esaentifiily defensive In nature, since 
we could not exploit it offensively. Unwar¬ 
like restrictions caused us to cede to the 
enemy the most fruitful harvests of air su¬ 
periority. 

How did these restrictions effect the In- 
Icrclicllun mission? Hundreds of ctmimunl- 
cations bottlenecks behind the frontier could 
not be touched. The stores, warehouses, 
supply dumps, and depots were safer than If 
they had been thousands of miles in the in¬ 
terior during a more orthodox war. Kail- 
roads, marshalling yards, bridges, and rolling 
stock were immune from our attack. Roads 
could be filled bumper to bumper with enemy 
vehicles of war, and we were even denied air 
reconnaissance of these myriad movements. 
We could block the advance only In a piti¬ 
fully ’ arrow strip of land where a finite 
number of supply bottlenecks could be re¬ 
paired by concentrated enemy construction 
unit.s, permitting his forces to sweep Into 
the battle zones at night, relatively unliandi- 
capped. InterdicUuu of the battlefield be¬ 
came a vain hope for our air forces under 
such gross limitations. 

The final aim of tactical air, that of front¬ 
line support, was unhampered by the anom¬ 
alous character of the Korean War. Only 
this last objective remained. Air could bo 
used, like artillery, to blast enemy strong 
points directly in front of our troops. The 
decisiveness of this single employment of air 
was learned to be non-existent when the 
enemy overwhelmed our positions during the 
latter days of November. 

The use of air strength for direct front¬ 
line support of ground forces, although nec¬ 
essary and valuable, can hardly be considered 


decisive, nor can exclusive employment In 
this fashion be regarded as economy of force. 
The most lucrative targets for air appear 
farther from the front, where the enemy Is 
not holed-up, dispersed along a battlefield 
many miles wide, and well hidden In natural 
cover. The best return from air fire is gained 
when the enemy can be caught Jammed up. 
behind the line, with his guard down, and 
when the bottlenecks over which his concen¬ 
trations must move are destroyed and kept 
destroyed. The striking flexibility of air 
strength is only exploited to Its fullest when 
its speed, range, and firepower are employed 
to surprise the enemy where he Is most 
vulnerable. 

It Is undoubtedly true that slower propel¬ 
ler flghter-bombers can supply a more con¬ 
stant front-line cover than Jets, and that 
their longer orbiting of front-line positions 
Inspires the lighting troops with greater con¬ 
fidence. But by the same token, a battery of 
corps artillery would also be a comforting 
addition to an Infantry regiment. Hard-hit¬ 
ting, long-range weapons like the 166-mm. 
guns, 8-lnch guns, and 240-mm. howitzers 
are assigned to higher echelons, however, in 
order to allow them greater mobility and to 
permit their concentrations where most 
needed. The announced mission of corps 
and Army artillery li to reinforce division 
artillery and to lend depth to the battle. 
Only Incidentally is Its purpose to raise the 
morale of front-line troops. 

Some experts would have tactical aviation 
assigned to the same army headquarters os 
is heavy artillery, for employment in a simi¬ 
lar manner. This concept makes good sense 
from a restricted point of view, but a broad¬ 
er analysis may cast doubt upon it. 

The capabilities of heavy artillery are ob¬ 
viously not the same ae are the crpabilitles 
of tactical air. The essential role played by 
artillery is to further the clear objective of 
defeating the opposing army, and the range 
and mobility of artillery does not permit 
many other objectives. Hence it Is logically 
assigned, In tbe main, to Army, corps, and 
division headquarters. Because It may take 
days to move heavy guns from one sector to 
another, It Is logical for units as small as 
divisions to have some organic artillery. But 
the range and mobility of air force lar ex¬ 
ceeds that ol artillery. Each single fighter- 
bomber can cruise far beyond the vital Army 
and corps areas in a matter of minutes and 
can Bupi>orl divisions at opposite ends of the 
battle line in a matter of hours. All opera¬ 
tional fighter-bombers can he concentrated 
at one sector of the front In a period of time 
which would be unthinkable as the time re¬ 
quired to mobilize artillery at that sector. 
With such physical flexibility would It not 
seem rea.sonable to assign such forces organ¬ 
ically to the headquarters most able to ex¬ 
ploit the advantages of the weapons? And 
would not this headquarters logically be the 
theater command? 

A still further argument for assignment of 
aviation to the highest echelon Is presented 
when considering the alr-superlorlty objec¬ 
tive. It is possible, as at Dunkirk, to achieve 
a local air superiority for a limited time. 
But such a condition is tenuous and not 
likely to be much more than an emergency 
measure to permit an isolated operation. 
Little hope can be held for a general offensive 
without a general air superiority in the 
theater of operations.^ This theory Is widely 
held by both ground and air specialists. 
How. then, mtist aviation be employed to 
achieve superiority? 

The principles of war would be nullified by 
parceling out aviation to armies, corps, or 
divisions for their exclusive use when the 
air Is controlled by the enemy. In the Na- 

^When this principle appears not to hold 
as In Korea, It can be accounted for by the 
fact that air superiority Is not fully ex¬ 
ploited. 
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poleonlc tradition the enemy would then de¬ 
feat our aviation in detail. We would not 
he organissed in euch a way as to quickly 
Bseemble our air forces at the decisive time 
and place or to range far beyond the surface 
battle sones to strike enemy aviation where 
it would hurt most. By the same logic, if 
command of air were relinquished to those 
having paramount interest in a mere phase 
of air operations, such as close support, the 
more decisive roles of air power would doubt¬ 
less be Jeopardized. 

For the purpose of securing air superiority, 
‘‘tactical” and “strategic” aviation are em¬ 
ployed in an identical manner. It is all one 
air force with one major objective. The 
same fighters used to support front lines are 
used to escort bombers which stimulate 
enemy air opposition. Precisely the same 
F-47 ’b that escorted B-17’s to Berlin were 
strafing the beaches at Normandy. And the 
next day the self-same craft were defending 
the communication zone by chasing buzz- 
bombs approaching London, or sweeping far 
into Prance and Germany to keep enemy air 
subdued and Immobile. 

Innumerable examples in World War II 
can be cited where “tactical," “strategic," and 
“defense” aircraft performed in the same 
struggle for air superiority. The heavy, 
medium, and light bombers struck at hostile 
air forces on the ground, inflicting severe 
damage to manufacturing plants, fuel pro¬ 
duction, and transportation. Our fighters 
caused enemy attrition in the air. Finally 
the air campaign won the degree of supe¬ 
riority which permitted our aircraft to roam 
over all of Europe and make possible the 
Normandy invasion. 

For the most part our air forces were based 
in England, where fighters were available 
for air defense in periods ct emergency. It 
would have been a gross violation of econo¬ 
my of force to have attempted setting up 
restrictive missions for separate air forces, 
one packaged to defend Cxent Britain and 
another to obtain control of the air over 
the Continent. 

Combined use of all available air strength 
was earlier demonstrated in northwest Africa. 
We needed to halt the flow of German sup¬ 
plies to Tunisia. Heavy night bombers based 
in Eiigland struck at the port of Genoa, 
where enemy supplies were loaded. Bombers 
from the Middle East attacked the ports of 
Naples and Palermo. Others based in north¬ 
west Africa hit the same targets and added 
Blzerte and Tunis to the list. Fighters 
blasted trains and trucks en route from the 
ports to the front lines. All were concen¬ 
trated against that objective deemed most 
Important by the supreme commander. 

It became apparent that the more sensi¬ 
tive the supply point we hit, the greater was 
the air opposition encountered, and hence 
the more enemy aircraft we could destroy. 
Thus our attacks fulfilled a twofold pur¬ 
pose: air superiority and interdiction. 
Later when Montgomery’s and Elsenhower’s 
armies began to press the Wehrmacht be¬ 
tween Its pincers, the Identical aircraft used 
on interdiction and air superiority missions 
provided close ground support. 

It was not possible for us to concentrate 
against any one objective until that Job was 
wholly completed, then forget it and pro¬ 
ceed to the next. In World War II it was 
necessary to organize so tna‘. we were able 
to mass our air against one object^ive or 
another as the need arose, llio ability to 
do this was actually contingent upon the 
Mnd of organization we employed. It per¬ 
mitted us from time to time to concentrate 
on getting air superiority, to concentrate 
on the destruction of the means with which 
the Germans were carrying on the war. to 
concentrate maximum air strength In direct 
support of ground forces in periods Oi. emer¬ 
gency, as at Salerno or at Leyte. 

Wfhlch air operations were purely stra- 
t^lc? Which were tactical operations? 
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WHiich were air defense operations? It be¬ 
comes apparent that all such operations ore 
conducted concurrently by aU air forces. 
The operations have a broader scope and a 
more varied application than the traditional 
terms imply. 

When a nation finds itself at wrr, its ob¬ 
jective is to enforce its will on the other. 
This Is the ultimate end product of war. 
To do this, a nation must force the other 
to quit fighting. This may be done by de¬ 
stroying his will to fight or by depriving him 
of his means to fight. Those are the signifi¬ 
cant goals of all national power, whether it 
is deployed on land, at sea, or In the air. 

The military is essentially concerned with 
carrying out the shooting phase of the con¬ 
flict. Always confronted with insuffleient 
means to Insure success, a Nation must 
rigidly compel economy of force. The United 
States can never afford the luxury of com- 
partmented military services, or branches 
within a service, each sufficient within its 
own framework to carry out certain over-all 
roles and missions. 

Without in any sense denying the need 
for unity of command at the top, it must 
be admitted that a misconceived applica¬ 
tion of the idea of unity of command has 
sometimes worked to the detriment of econ¬ 
omy of force. If unity of command be car¬ 
ried to an extreme, the Navy would have 
Its ground force and air force; the Army 
would have Its own surface fleets and air 
force; and the Air Force would have its own 
navy and ground force. Each service might 
Justify Its requirements on the grounds that 
these additional forces would be essential to 
executing assigned roles and missions. Unity 
of command would be extolled in a general 
way as a necessary factor in military oper¬ 
ations. But the need to rigidly apply econ¬ 
omy of force prevents this. The principle 
of cooperation must be substituted. For¬ 
tunately the National Defense Act of 1947 
and Its subsequent amendments have pro¬ 
vided the framework around which to build 
an effective military force with that econ¬ 
omy which is Indispensable for a Nation with 
finite resources. 

It must be obvious that the large naval 
air forces operating In support of the naval 
mission In the Pacific during World War II 
would have been Idle for weeks on end if 
used only for naval roles. As It was, they 
were effectively used to hit at the Philip¬ 
pines and Japan to supplement the tactical 
and strategic air force operations and to erase 
from the skies a large proportion of Japa¬ 
nese air power. It must be equally obvious 
that to have set up sufficient air forces to 
support the landing operations In Normandy 
worild have been Just as wasteful if used 
solely for that purpose. Nor is it possible 
to separate and identify all the air oper¬ 
ations mounted exclusively for the Normandy 
Invasion. Similarly the provision within the 
United States Air Force of sufficient avia¬ 
tion to do the long-distance Job only, or 
the short-range Army suppoit Job only, or 
the air defense Job only, would again violate 
the principle of economy of force. 

Maximum air power seems possible only 
when air weapons are organized as one force, 
thus permitting air power’s potential flexi¬ 
bility to be utilized more in accordance with 
the other principles of war. To those un¬ 
familiar with the extensive communications, 
logistical, and other requirements for the 
employment of large air forces, another so¬ 
lution may seem simple and appropriate: 
Give to each army, air force, or fleet that 
amount of aviation needed to carry out nor¬ 
mal missions. Then when the need arises 
to concentrate all forces against certain ob¬ 
jectives. take these air forces away from 
their parent unit, attach them to the appro¬ 
priate headquarters, and send them on their 
way. This solution is an overslmpUflcation 
of a complex problem. The hard facts of 
expolence have shown that It seldom works 
out as pat as the logic would imply. 


The coordination demanded by any air 
operation requires an integrated, closely 
knit organization for communications, logis¬ 
tics. Intelligence, and command. It must 
be well oiled and not allowed to get rusty 
during normal operations. Training In 
concentration. In flexibility, and In sur¬ 
prise types of offensive operation must be 
a continuing process even during combat. 
These massed activities of air power cannot 
be achieved by quickly forming a one-task 
organization. The degree of teamwork that 
permits rapid concentrations requires routine 
functioning with a resultant broad base of 
knowledge and skill. Thus can simplicity 
and swift movement be assured. 

It can be concluded that, if the principles 
of war are to he most effectively applied, 
air power should habitually be organized 
as one unified force. In the words of Gen¬ 
eral Vandenberg, “Tactical and strategic 
air power is part of the same ball of wax 
* • ♦ you can’t separate (it} and put 

(it] In neat compartments.” 

A recent speech by Secretary of the Air 
Force Thomas K. Flnletter epitomizes this 
point and leaves slight doubt about Air 
Force policy In this regard. “Tactical air 
and strate^c air are merely handles,” he 
said, “which have been developed to Iden¬ 
tify different functions, each of which Is 
indispensable and each of which fits into 
the over-all integrated structure of air 
power.” 

Furthermore there should be no rigid 
adherence to the predetermined priorities 
ascribed to certain elements of air power 
when a crucial Issue Is at stake affecting the 
whole of national security. Then, without 
regard to theoretical priorities, total air 
power must be thrown into the gap which 
threatens the very structure of our civiliza¬ 
tion. This will always be the first priority. 

Air power must act promptly, not in terms 
of weeks, but hours. Surprise demands 
speed and makes mandatory the tactical 
control by skilled air leaders of supporting 
operations. The air organization must be 
designed to advance the national objectives 
with Indivisible air power. 


Complaints About Conditions of Today 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a letter written 
by a Missourian to the editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, a leading news¬ 
paper in Missouri. 

This letter was printed in the issue of 
March 8,1951, and was clipped from the 
newspaper and sent to me by Mrs. Paul 
ICippenberger, of St. Louis, Mo., with the 
remark that “this letter expresses the 
opinions of many.’* I am sure it does. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Tired or' Many Thinos 
T o the editor: 

As an average American citizen, 1 am sick 
of a number of things In the American 
picture today. 

1. I’m sick of being told we must be taxed 
and taxed until we’re broke, when our high¬ 
est officials are tax-free. 
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2. I'm sick oi picking up the newspaper 
day after day and reading about the scan- 
dalouE dishonesty and misuse of public funds 
in so many Government offices and agencies. 
I'm for Impeaching any public official found 
dishonest In hls duties—that Is, If there are 
enough honest men left in Government to 
start an Impeachment. 

3. I’m sick of reading about namby- 
pambies who are trying to establish price 
controls and are having a hot-foot dance 
to keep from stepping on any Influential 
group’s toes. By the time they get any 
decent controls, high prices will long since 
have depleted people’s pocketbooks and 
bankbooks, so It won’t matter. 

4. And I’m sick and tired of the President’s 
tenacious loyalty In hls attitude of ”my 
friends, right or wrong before our country.” 
If my husband, for the second time In his 
30 years, Is expected to put hls wife and 
children second and hls country first by 
leaving for the service. It seems little enough 
to ask of our country’s highest official to 
put his country before his friends. 

More power to you and yotir sentiments 
expressed In your editorial. Immorality in 
Government. A crusade for a return to 
God, the Golden Rule, and the Biblical laws 
of right and wrong is sadly needed today. 


The St. Lawrence Waterway 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The St. Lawrence Delusion,” 
published in the Philadelphia Daily News 
of Thursday, March 15,1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The St. Lawrence Delusion—Project’s Cost 
Would Run Into Astronomical Totai<s, 
With Virtually No Benefits 
Public hearings now in progress before the 
House of Representatives' Public Works Com¬ 
mittee on the feasibility of the proposed con¬ 
struction of a seaway along the St. Lawrence 
River from the Great Lakes to the sea are 
bringing a mass of new data to light that 
only accentuates the folly of this proposal. 
For 30 years the proponents of the seaway 
have been hammering periodically at Con¬ 
gress to enter an agreement with Canada to 
assist in the building of this project. 

But it is now revealed that the original 
estimate of cost, ranging between $1,048,000,- 
000 and $1,760,000,000, provides for only a 
27-foot channel, whereas oceangoing traffic 
would require at least a 35-foot channel (a 
40-foot channel always has been the goal of 
Army engineers for the Delaware River). To 
dredge the St. Lawrence to that depth would 
require at least another $1,000,000,000, com¬ 
petent authorities declare. 

The project usually is broached in times of 
stress. In the early 1930*8 the argument was 
that It would provide work for many men. 
Now when labor is scarce, its proponents 
want to draw manpower from vital plants 
and projects to construct an Improvement, 
the value of which is questionable in the 
national defense program. 

Certainly, concentration of shipping in one 
spot, as it is proposed for this seaway, would 
make it particularly vulnerable in time of 


war to enemy bombers or submarines. Dur¬ 
ing the last war, a German U-boat managed 
to get far up the St. Lawrence River, sink 
a ship and then escape. 

Dispersing shipping to the Atlantic coast 
ports, as is done now, is a much safer method. 
It is hardly believable that any foe would 
Immoblllsse every one of these ports at the 
same time, either through direct attack or 
sabotage. Transport by railroads, as it was 
shown in England and Germany during the 
last war, is more desirable in that railroads 
can be repaired quickly, or bypasses can be 
utilized and supplies kept moving. 

But a well-placed bombing attack could 
knock out a project such as the St. Lawrence 
seaway, put its 18 locks out of commission, 
and make its entire 1,700 mile route a night¬ 
mare, impossible of repair for a number of 
years. 

Diversion of freight traffic to such a seaway 
not only would injure the economy of the 
coast port cities, it would strike a heavy blow 
at the railroads, cost thousands of persons 
their Jobs and generally disrupt the business 
in a hundred other cities that are dependent 
on this business. 

And as far as the increased power output 
promised from it is concerned, the only State 
in the Union to benefit would be New York. 
In addition, the production of electricity 
from any hydroelectric plant along the river 
would be only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the current total produced in the United 
States now. 

On the whole, the project is a waste of time. 
The money it would require could be put 
to far more effective use in developing con¬ 
crete defensive measures and the sooner this 
proposal is put on the shelf again, the better 
it will be for the United States. 


Racial Difcrimination in the Armed Forces 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edito¬ 
rial entitled “Complaint Against the 
Army,” appearing in the March 9, 1951, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record: 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Complaint Against the Army 

Against a background of rapidly dwin¬ 
dling racial discrimination in the Armed 
Forces, the charges Just made against the 
Army by investigators for the Minneapolis 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People come as 
disturbing news. The NAACP group says 
that of 16 men shipped out of Port Dix, 
N. J„ recently, one was classified on his 
overseas movement orders as a Puerto Rican 
and one as an American Indian, and that 
on induction orders issued in several States 
Negroes are denoted by asterisks on the 
notation "col.” 

It is not yet clear whether these mani¬ 
festations are to be regarded as typical of 
Army policy, or as representing individual 
evasions of President Truman’s Executive 
order of July 26, 1948, which forbids dis¬ 
crimination in the Armed Forces. But it is 
striking that the charges are leveled only 
against the Army, while the Navy and Air 


Force are regarded by the investigators as 
pursuing satisfactorily the integration poli¬ 
cies supposed to be practiced by aU service 
branches. 

C' Mcelvably, there may be valid reasons 
for including all of a soldier’s characteris¬ 
tics, physical and mental, on hls basic rec¬ 
ord. But the Army has an obligation to 
explain why racial and similar information 
should be included on other documents. If 
this is actually being done. Segregation 
and discrimination die stubbornly, in the 
Armed Forces as elsewhere, but the task 
of eliminating them has progressed so far 
that we must be on guard against attempts 
to back-track. It is important that we de¬ 
prive Communists throughout the world of 
the opportunity to manufacture propaganda 
ammunition by magnifying our lapses into 
bad practices. It is still more Important 
that wo keep faith with our own Ideals. 


Addresses by Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, Hon. Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico, and Hon. Jennings Randolph 
Before the American Road Builders As¬ 
sociation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American Road Builders Association held 
its annual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., 
last week. The Attorney General of the 
United States, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
former Representative Jennings Ran¬ 
dolph, and I addressed the gathering. I 
ask unanimous consent that these three 
addresses be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, At¬ 
torney General of the United States 

Mr. Chairman, gentleman, I am grateful 
to the American Road Builders’ Association 
for your Invitation to take part in this an¬ 
nual convention. 

My very good friend, Jennings Randolph, 
Insisted on my coming here in spite of my 
great protestations of complete lack of 
knowledge concerning the immediate prob¬ 
lems of your great Industry. Nonetheless, 
I have ventured to come and speak to you 
about some of the common interests we 
have as citizens of this great Republic in 
whose Immediate service I happen to be 
engaged. 

We do live in the greatest country on 
earth. Our physical needs of food, clothing, 
housing, highways, and transportation are 
better taken care of than in any other coun¬ 
try in the world. But, more than that, the 
individualism which is the cornerstone of 
our democratic edifice has made us great; 
our precious heritage of freedom has been 
an inspiration to the peoples of the world. 

As our President pointed out in his state 
of the Union message delivered to a Joint 
session of the Congress, we can be assured 
that our country at this critical time is in 
a healthy condition. We have by far the 
greatest productI>e capacity ever attained 
by any nation of people. Oiu- people are 
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skilled and vigorous. We are a people of 
great technical skills and knowledge that are 
constantly expanding our control over the 
natural resources of the ground, sea, and 
air that Gk>d has placed In our hands. 

After the most devastating of wars we have 
continued to maintain standards of living 
approximating, in many ways excelling, our 
prewar levels. Since World War II we have 
had no such unemployment as followed 
World War I; in fact, we have more men 
and women at work than ever before. 
Strong heads and practical minds have been 
behind advances in production which have 
made it possible to report, for the year 1950, 
the production of the greatest abundance of 
goods in our history. In the year Just past, 
our industries have created gigantic new 
standards with which to measure our indus¬ 
trial might. 

Much of the know-how which has made 
this record possible was learned during 
World War II. Consequently we are pre¬ 
pared to meet the most recent challenge 
to modern democracy—the third in the life¬ 
time of most of us—with greater resources, 
more armed might, and more inflexible de¬ 
termination than ever before. Against the 
challenge of the Kremlin, the people of the 
United States, together with all free peoples, 
will be prepared to pit formidable military 
strength, if necessary. I Join with the Pres¬ 
ident and all our people in a prayer that 
it will not be necessary. But, If It becomes 
necessary, we are pledged to produce all 
the weapons and equipment that our in¬ 
creased Armed Forces will need, no matter 
what their ultimate active strength. That 
strength must be measured by the demands 
of our security. We must all make great 
personal sacrifices to achieve this goal. 

I do not minimize the present serious 
state of world affairs, or the enormous prob¬ 
lems which confront our United States in 
this latest crisis. To do so would be foolish 
and dangerous. 

We Americans are not fools. We recognize 
the nature of the challenge. Earlier chal¬ 
lenges have been answered by us with a 
showing that we were prepared and able 
to defend our country’s honor and its free¬ 
doms. Let there be no mistake. Any new 
challenge will be met equally well. 

We Americans are no fair-weather friends 
of liberty and democracy. We have prac¬ 
ticed democracy, we have lived it through 
the decades, we have a deep awareness of 
its intrinsic values. No slanders, no bully¬ 
ing threats from Kremlin propagandists will 
change our faith in the future of our Amer¬ 
ican promise, or of our American democratic 
ideal or our belief in the future of the free 
nations of the world. 

Nor will the American people need to be 
goaded into the sacrifices necessary to ac¬ 
complish the great tasks which are Imposed 
by our responBibillty to ourselves and to our 
position of world leadership. We have vast 
objectives which cannot be gained by Gov¬ 
ernment alone. The task must be shared 
by the whole American people, 151,000,000 
strong. We know that all-out effort and 
all-out measures are required. Prepared¬ 
ness means careful planning and careful 
control over essentials which will prevent 
the nonessential use of vital goods. We 
don’t like controls, yet we know we must 
endure them. 

We will have need for substantial controls 
to divert goods from civilian to military xise. 
That is the reason that credit has already 
been tightened on many items of trade and 
commerce. Other restrictions are daily 
being found necessary. We will have to 
convert plants. Materials in short supply 
will have to be allocated. There will be 
shortages in certain consumer goods. The 
burden of the enlarged defense program 
must be borne by all of us. and for that we 
must also expect heavy tax increases. 


These are sacrifices, but they are a part 
of the price we are willing to pay for liberty 
and democracy. The quality of the zeal with 
which we defend our freedoms is a measure 
of the sacrifices we are willing to endure. 
I know that the American people will wel¬ 
come the sacrifices made necessary by our 
defense effort. 

With foresight born of his intimate ex¬ 
perience as a Senator, and chairman of the 
Special Committee To Investigate National 
Cefense Activities during World War n. Presi¬ 
dent Truman is gathering in Washington a 
defense mobilization organization that will 
bo fully able to meet the difficult problems 
that lie ahead. The lines of authority in this 
organization must be clear and straight. It 
must be an organization that merits the full 
confidence and cooperation of every Ameri¬ 
can. With such confidence and cooperation, 
I am sure that the mission of the defense 
mobilization organization will be successfully 
accomplished. At the top of his organiza¬ 
tion. the President has placed, in the post of 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
BIT. Charles E. Wilson, formerly the president 
of General Electric Co., and Vlcr Chairman 
of the War Production Board during World 
War II. 

During World War n our role was empha¬ 
sized as the arsenal of weapons to defend 
freedom in the world. Today, however, we 
are the arsenal of democracy in a much 
greater sense. We are not only an arsenal of 
material weapons; also we are an arsenal of 
the moral and spiritual values which are the 
basic elements of true democracy. By our 
way of life, we shall show the world that 
we do not give up our democracy in our mo¬ 
bilization effort to defend it. 

In oiu defense effort it is important that 
we bear clearly in mind that there is no need 
for us to abandon the aspirations around 
which our lives center. In periods of emer¬ 
gency it is natural that some of the rights 
and privileges of peacetime must be tempo¬ 
rarily abridged or restricted in the Interest of 
national survival. But the restrictions 
should be, must be, limited to the minimum. 
We cannot aflord, by any yardstick of wisdom, 
to plan a wholesale discarding of the demo¬ 
cratic processes and institutions which this 
Nation has developed during its decades of 
experience. The maintenance of both the 
structure and the spirit of our civil liberties 
is essential to the country's well-being. 

In a period of emergency such as this, the 
undivided loyalty of all our people to the 
Nation and its institutions is essential. Pres¬ 
ident Truman, early in his administration, 
foresaw the need of assuring that no disloyal 
persons should be employed in the Govern¬ 
ment, and. to that end. in 1947 instituted 
the Government employees loyalty program. 
Under that program the records of well over 
3,000,000 employees have been checked by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. These 
investigations have been conducted in a man¬ 
ner consistent with our principles of fair play 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
President’s Executive order establishing the 
loyalty program; and they give us the assur¬ 
ance that your Government is making every 
effort, and successfully, to see that no disloyal 
person is working for it. 

But many sins have been and may be com¬ 
mitted in the name of loyalty. ’There are 
men in this country—^In both private and 
public life—who have indicated a dangerous 
willingness to use this emergency as an oc¬ 
casion for discarding much of our carefully 
constructed edifice of human rights. I am 
frankly concerned about those who would 
smear every opposition sentiment with the 
label of communism—^men who would penal¬ 
ize the thinking of unorthodox thoughts, or 
the writing of nonconformist words. Those 
who pose as the saviors of our Nation by 
seeking to abridge beyond reason oiur tradi¬ 
tion of democratic freedom are as dangerous 
to American liberues as the Communists 


themselves. For. in destroying that fabric of 
democracy and reason, they play directly into 
the hands of the Kremlin’s agents. In the 
struggle against our enemy we must be aware 
of the danger of losing our freedoms for the 
sake of victory. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress, President Truman asked the Con¬ 
gress for unity. But he made clear what he 
meant by unity. He said: 

’’Make no mistake about my meaning. I 
do not ask, or expect, unanimity. I do not 
ask for an end to debate. Only by debate can 
we arrive at decisions which are wise and 
which reflect the desires of the American 
people. We do not have dictatorship in this 
country, and we will never have it. 

’’When I request unity, what I am really 
asking for is a sense of responsibility on the 
part of every Member of this Congress. Let 
us debate the issues, but let every man 
among us weigh his words and deeds. There 
is a sharp difference between harmful criti¬ 
cism and constructive criticism. If we are 
truly responsible as individuals, I am sure 
that we will be unified as a government.” 

What the President requested of the Con¬ 
gress is Just as applicable to all of the people 
of the country. Unity we must have. But 
unanimity is not expected. Responsible con¬ 
structive criticism is healthy; it is not sub¬ 
version or disloyalty. We must be ever alert 
and on guard to protect the rights of the 
constructive critic. We must be careful to 
use the words ’’disloyal” and ’’subversive” 
with caution. They should nut be used as 
synonyms for ’’crltlcar’ and ’’unorthodox.” 

’There is not any magic formula yet dis¬ 
covered upon which we may rely for the sure 
presetvation of our freadoms. To the con¬ 
trary, danger lurks in the recourse to catchy 
name calling and the easy methods of thase 
advocates of extra-legal conduct who would 
Justify their actions in glib phrases such as 
•’putting down the Reds.” Our best resort is 
to the application of common sense stand¬ 
ards. 

We have the Communist fifth column un¬ 
der control. We have an efficient Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to prevent sabotage 
and to l.eep track of Communist espionage, 
maneuverings, and conspiracies. But Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover and I are determined that 
there will be no Gectapo witch hunts—that 
the basic civil rights of the Individual will 
be securely protected and defended as guar¬ 
anteed by the fundamental law of the land. 
The free America that we have Inherited 
must be handed down in like manner to the 
future generations. It is, indeed, for this 
very reason that we axe mobilizing our re¬ 
sources. 

There is no more precious possession today 
than that of United States citizenship. The 
enslaved peoples of the world look upon our 
citizens as the guardians and the possessors 
of those moral, spiritual, political, economic, 
and social values which alone can bring to 
them the peace and freedom they so sorely 
need and pray for. 

In the world today, where there is much 
chaos and confusion, we in this country have 
demonstrated that the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of citizens can be respected and 
protected regardless of nationality, or racial 
or religious affiliations. It is our responsibili¬ 
ty to recognize and meet the challenge that 
the free world is faced with today, for it is 
a real challenge. 

I have never found It wise, nor will the 
American people find It wise, to take ad¬ 
vice which counsels abandonment of our 
friends in Europe. To quote again from 
the President’s state of the Union message: 
’’All free nations are exposed and all are 
in peril. Their only security lies in band¬ 
ing together. No one nation can find pro¬ 
tection in a selfish search for a safe haven 
from the storm • * *. If (the free na¬ 
tions) • • * should fall apart, the re¬ 

sults would be fatal to human freedom 
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* * *. We are the most powerful single 

member of • • * (the community of 

free nations) • • • and we have a spe¬ 

cial responsibility. We must take the lead¬ 
ership in meeting the challenge to free¬ 
dom and in helping to protect the rights of 
Independent nations." 

I have faith, our great President has 
faith, and the overwhelming majority of the 
American people have faith in their own 
strength, in their intelligence, and in their 
ideals. 

As I travel about this country I gain 
constant faith in our people and in our 
institutions. I have faith particularly that 
we will keep our heads out of the sands 
of isolationism and hysteria. Alert to our 
problems, cherishing our great traditions, 
secure in the knowledge of our material and 
spiritual strength, Americans can face the 
future with quiet determination to fight 
the challenge of the hated dictatorships. 
The spectacle of our twentieth-century 
America is an object of pride and Inspira¬ 
tion, and the source of spiritual strength. 

To be sure, the Soviet Union has ma¬ 
chines, and men, and mountains, and riv¬ 
ers; its assets, real and potential, are siz¬ 
able. But no one who seeks to appraise 
the limits of Soviet strength can for a mo¬ 
ment Ignore what the Ru.ssian people lack, 
and what we have in abundance—the power 
of the democratic way of life, the tradition 
of free institutions, the respect for the in¬ 
dividual. 

We must never underestimate the power 
of our liberty. In the final analysis, it is 
the bulwark of our defense against the im¬ 
perialism and brutality of communism. It 
is our democratic way of life that gives 
America the power and the inspiration of 
a free people. And, in this contracting 
world of ours, it is the example of our free¬ 
dom rather than the example of our wealth 
which gives us a measure of spiritual and 
moral leadership among the people of other 
lands. 

My friends, today our way of life is put 
to the test—the supreme test of whether 
our free country can endure—whether our 
people can remain free. We have met and 
survived other such tests—from the very 
first one of which our country was born— 
when we were only a scattered handful, but 
we resisted and we survived—a nation of 
freemen. 

In the days that lie ahead we will gather 
our strength and mobilize our resources 
under the leadership of our great President. 
United with the community of free nations 
we shall be prepared to meet the challenge of 
any enemy, and we shall emerge once again 
with our heritage preserved—secure in our 
dignity as individual human beings. 

I have tried to state briefly what I deem to 
be our faith and our strength, and in con¬ 
clusion I wish to quote from a recent edi¬ 
torial comment in one of our national maga¬ 
zines. I believe this more clearly states the 
message I deliver tonight than anything I 
have read since the beginning of the present 
crisis. 

"It is the aim of everyone these days to 
speak very distinctly. And it should be the 
duty of speakers and writers, at any rate, to 
put things in their proper place in relation 
to the natural world and to avoid preoccupa¬ 
tion with sudden, dark events that are only 
a small part of a very great picture. A man 
can search his morning paper in vain for a 
crumb of comfort, yet no man should forget 
that most of the strongest assets are on our 
side, many of the heavist liabilities are on 
the Soviet Union’s. The burden Russia car¬ 
ries is the simple burden of wishing to con¬ 
quer and rule the world by guile and by 
strength. This is an ancient dream that has 
In every instance thrown the dreamer. Our 
own dream is not to rule the world, but to 
save and fortify the free men in an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom. This, too, is an ancient 


dream, and although It has been a very costly 
one, it has never let anybody down yet. 
Even If it should now prove costly beyond 
all ability to pay, it is still worth following 
and there can never be a valid reason to 
deviate, to hesitate, or to compromise.” 

Address bt Hon. Dennis Chavez, United 

States Senator, Chairman, Senate Com¬ 
mittee ON Public Works 

Good afternoon, friends in the American 
Road Builders. I am getting to be a reg¬ 
ular at your meetings. This is the fourth 
time I have attended. 1 have enjoyed each 
and every one of them. 

I have a feeling that most people don’t 
go to the convention to listen to speeches. 
But a Senator or a Congressman always has 
a few remarks to deliver. I am no excep¬ 
tion. But the few things I have to say this 
afternoon do not represent a speech. I 
only want to talk with you, and give you 
some ideas of mine about public works in 
this accelerating defense period. 

You are principally Interested in roads. 
But construction of any kind draws your 
interest, too. I’ll start out on roads. 

I think there is one thing that must be 
unmistakably clear to all of us in the Gov¬ 
ernment and to those charged with the 
highway program in the States. This is— 
the maintenance of the highway plant of 
the United States should not be confused 
with new construction at any time. 

Roads and the contributing Industries 
and services represent about one-seventh of 
the total national economy. It’s big 
business. 

When the Nation began its modern road- 
building program following World War I, 
there was continued expansion of activity. 
Each year, with the exception of 1923, the 
accomplishment was greater than in the 
year before. This continued through 1930. 
Thereafter the depression produced some 
slight recessions, but peak performance was 
reached in 1938 and a high level of per¬ 
formance was maintained in every year 
through 1941. In this period a network of 
main highways covering the entire country 
was created. 

In the same period the passenger car was 
converted from the model T to the power¬ 
ful, smooth-running car of today. The 
truck was developed from a light vehicle of 
uncertain utility to the dependable ve¬ 
hicle now used in every form of produc¬ 
tion. The economic and social life of the 
Nation was expanded and rearranged In a 
manner made possible only by highway 
transport. 

By 1940 it was evident that the road build¬ 
ing that had preceded was only a pioneer 
effort, that the types of road built for the 
volume and kind of traffic of the 1920’s and 
early lOSO’s would not be adequate for the 
kind of highway service the Nation must 
have. The main highways needed strength¬ 
ening, widening, and straightening to ac¬ 
commodate the large movement of people 
and goods. Conditions on the main arter¬ 
ies through cities had become intolerable. 
Accidents, congestion, and delay were result¬ 
ing in costs far greater than that of provid¬ 
ing the needed expressways and arterial 
routes. At the same time there was need 
to construct a largo mileage of secondary 
or farm-to-market roads to give us a com¬ 
pletely balanced system of highways in both 
rural and urban areas. 

A highway program on a scale much 
larger than any that had preceded was an 
urgent requirement. It was recognized that 
the cost would be great but it was well 
within our means. It did not loom as an in¬ 
superable obstacle as did the cost of the 
Federal-aid system when it was first 
designated. 

There was general agreement as to the 
character of improvements needed and that 
they should be built but attempts to carry 
out the plan have met many vicissitudes. 


World War II began almost immediately 
and general highway construction was 
stopped. In the aggregate a large amount 
of work was done in building highways to 
serve war installations and to reach raw 
materials. A few Improvements were made 
on main highways to keep traffic moving but 
the condition of the system declined. Thou¬ 
sands of miles of highway surface reached 
the end of economic life and were not re¬ 
placed. At the end of the war there was 
the greatest accumulation in history of old 
surfaces that could not be maintained in use 
with any reasonable expenditure. 

It was expected that highway construc¬ 
tion would start in a big way at the end of 
the war. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 had been enacted providing $500,000,000 
for each of the first three postwar fiscal years. 
Iho States were in excellent financial posi¬ 
tions with motor vehicle revenues accumu¬ 
lated during the war. It was expected that 
men and equipment released from war opera¬ 
tions would find employment on highway 
work. 

Things did not work out as expected. 
High prices and shortages of men, equipment, 
and materials slowed action. Many read¬ 
justments were necessary before we could 
return to normal peacetime conditions. 

Highway work did begin in 1946 but it 
gained momentum slowly. Progress was 
better in 1947 but nowhere near the desired 
pace. We have had good years in 1948, 1949, 
and 1950. In 1950 the State highway depart¬ 
ments awarded contracts for 55,467 miles at 
a cost of $1,500,000,000. Federal-aid projects 
accounted for 23,429 miles at a cost of $820,- 
000.000. Work actually completed during the 
year was not far below the rate at which 
contracts were awarded. Since the end of 
the war 82,000 miles of highway have been 
completed in the Federal-aid program. 

Highway improvement has ’•eached a high 
level but it has not yet grown to the size 
necessary to produce an adequate system 
within a reasonable period of years. Esti¬ 
mates of the cost of making all needed im¬ 
provements range from $42,000,000,000 to 
$47,000 JO,000. 

If we decide to eliminate these deficiencies 
within a period of 15 years and also replace 
those highways that wear out or become ob¬ 
solete within the 15 years, we shall have to 
make an expenditure of $3,800,000,000 each 
year for the 15 years. Of this amount, $1,- 
443,000,000 would go on the Federal-aid sys¬ 
tem in rural areas, and $755,000,000 on the 
Federal-aid system in urban areas. An ad¬ 
ditional $732,000,000 would go on the Fed¬ 
eral-aid secondary system, and $480,000,000 
on rural highways not on the present Fed¬ 
eral-aid systems. 

The annual expenditure actually being 
made for highway construction is approxi¬ 
mately $2,400,000,000, including expenditures 
for toll roads. Our expenditure falls short 
of what may be considered a minimum de¬ 
sired figure by $1,400,000,000. 

For at least 10 years the gap between ex¬ 
isting highways and the kind of improve¬ 
ments needed has continually widened. At 
this Juncture when it appears that we may 
prevent further widening of the gap and 
possibly make some progress in closing it, 
a disturbed international situation brings 
on the prospect of checking or stopping the 
program through controls over equipment, 
materials, and manpower. 

I have had close contact with highway 
matters for a number of years and I can 
see serious danger in the thought that our 
highway system can be kept in its present 
condition by what are ordinarily called 
maintenance methods alone. 

Highway interests are likely to suffer be¬ 
cause of the narrow scope of the work that 
is commonly Included under the heading 
of maintenance. Light work of the kind 
that can be done by patrol crews with hand 
tools and small machines is all that is com¬ 
monly included. If an entire surface is to 
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be rclald or If a 2-lnch layer of bituminous 
mixture is to be placed. It la called con¬ 
struction mainly because such work la done 
by contractors rather than by State or 
county-employed maintenance gangs. 

Each year a large mileage of highway 
reaches the end of Its economic life and 
can no longer be kept in use by a reason¬ 
able expenditure of funds. Often a badly 
worn surface is associated with narrow width, 
sharp curves and steep grades wholly un¬ 
suited for the present volume and speed 
of traffic. Replacement of such surfaces la 
Just as much maintenance as is the re¬ 
placement of ballast, ties, and rails on a 
railroad. Also it is Just os Important to 
the country in accomplishing its main ob- 
Jectlve~war production. 

The motor vehicle almost overnight 
changed the utility of highways from local 
to Nation-wide scope. The boundaries be¬ 
tween counties and States for travel pur¬ 
poses disappeared. It became necessary to 
think of the highway system as a national 
problem. 

Congress, when it framed the Jsasic leg¬ 
islation, recognized the nature of road Im¬ 
provements. The following is quoted from 
the original Federal-Aid Road Act of July 
1916: 

“The term ‘construction’ shall be con¬ 
strued to Include reconstruction and im¬ 
provement of roads; ‘properly maintained’ 
as used herein shall be construed to mean 
the making of needed repairs and the pres¬ 
ervation of a reasonably smooth surface 
considering the type of road, but shall not 
be held to include extraordinary repuiis, nor 
reconstruction. * ’ 

In 1949 our State highway departments 
completed 22.425 miles on primary State sys¬ 
tems outside of cities, Including the work 
done on the Federal-aid highway system. 
Of this mileage 17,288 miles was resurfac¬ 
ing of existing pavements. It was mainte¬ 
nance of such character that it had to be 
done by contractors. Of the remaining 5,137 
miles a very large portion consisted of con¬ 
struction to replace worn surlace where the 
location was so poor that It was best to 
abandon it and build on new location. 

In reconstructing an old highway It Is al¬ 
most always necessary to do something more 
than replace the worn luclllty In kind. Most 
oiten a greater width ot suriacc is required 
to make the highway safe. When an old 
bridge is about to fall down it is almost 
always necessary to replace it with a bridge 
having a wider roadway and greater strength. 
II would be a great mistake not to mod¬ 
ernize as facilities are rebuilt. Our con¬ 
struction program lor s-vcral years has been 
almost entirely a malntenanco operation if 
wc consider the term “maintenance” to mean 
the keeping of existing highways In a con¬ 
dition satisfactory for u.se. 

The gravity ol the ln.,ernatlonal .situation 
has Increased constantly since the end of the 
war. No one cun say with assurance wJial the 
future holds in store. Tlic only safe as¬ 
sumption to make Is that the necessity for a 
build-up of strength for defense may con¬ 
tinue for a number of years. The degree of 
the build-up is unknown and unstable. 

1 do not consider It Intelligent prepara¬ 
tion for defense to permit highway trans¬ 
portation to deteriorate in any degree. The 
main highways are the assembly lines of a 
large portion of our defense plants. Raw 
materials move over the highways to plants. 
Parts for weapons and machines move fiom 
one plant to another for processing. Plants 
a.spembllng airplanes, tanks, trucks, and 
electronic devices receive a dally flow of parts 
from a great number of smaller plants mak¬ 
ing parts. The highways are links In the 
nssembiy line that may extend for hun¬ 
dreds of miles. Speedy conversion from raw 
material to finished product would not be 
possible without these links. 

We must feed, clothe, and house our war 
workers and all the re^^t of our population. 


Usage of highways must continue for these 
purposes. Recent studies show that highway 
usage follows very cloae.y the trend In na¬ 
tional Income when corrected so that each 
dollar represents the same purchasing power. 
Omitting the period of war restrictions It has 
been found that for nearly 20 years there has 
been 1 mile of vehicle travel to every three 
and onc-half to four dollars of national In¬ 
come expressed In dollars having the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar during the pe¬ 
riod 1935-39. 

Th:>re Is no question that national Income 
will continue to be large throughout the pe¬ 
riod of defense activity however long it may 
lust. It will be possible to check recreational 
travel If that becomes necessary but trans¬ 
port for deiense production, movement of 
workers to and from their Jobs, and supply¬ 
ing workers with the necessities of life must 
continue. It will be a serious blow to pre¬ 
paredness if highways arc permitted to de¬ 
cline so that tran.'-prrt can be accomplished 
only with increasing effort. 

Wc should not permit our highways to de¬ 
cline In any degree below their present con¬ 
dition. This will require a substantial re¬ 
placement program as well as continuation 
of normal maintenance operations. Men. 
machines, and materials should be provided 
in su-Tlcicnt quantity for this purpose. 

Ordinarily. I would lean heavily toward 
State authority and responsibility In pro¬ 
grams. I am a firm believer In the Federal 
Govermnent being cooperative, but not dic¬ 
tatorial. Bureaucracy at the helm is a slow 
and devious path. But side by side. It Is a 
dandy team. These are not- ordinary times, 
however. 

In the fields of roads and rivers and har¬ 
bors and flood control, these activities must 
go on unless our struggle for freedom reaches 
such a pitch that it is a deadly matter of 
life. A third major activity ol the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Works—tliat of public build¬ 
ings—l.s more In direct conflict with the war 
effort til an roads and the activities of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

Into public buildings such as office bulld- 
lijg.s, post ohices, and United States court¬ 
houses or custom l.ouses, we have to put 
structural steel. i..opper, a lot of aluminum, 
and we reach into the brass field. There is 
also the manpower situation. This is also 
true of any private conEti-uctlon of buildings. 
Any program of new post offices or office 
buildings can well be postponed. The Gov¬ 
ernment can put off its work. The less we 
do, the mure e.s.sential private indiustry can 
do. Public buildings arc out for the time 
being. 

Right now wc are feeling a severe pinch 
in construction materials. Big slices are 
being diverted Into defense work. I don’t 
believe there Is a good program Involving 
the diversion. We create brand-new agen- 
cle.s to take over matorlal.s and work handled 
previously by established agencies, and it 
doesn’t make for an orderly program. 

Right now. our production of aluminum 
and steel and other essentials is being 
stei)peu up greatly. In the meantime, na¬ 
tional defense production is grabbing a big 
cut of present output. I firmly behove that 
In another 12 months we will reach a bal¬ 
ance on steel and several other items. That 
means more will be available fur civilian 
needs than now. 

In 2 years, at the prerent stage of de¬ 
fense preparedness, and In view of the ceil¬ 
ings placed on military personnel and equip¬ 
ment, our increased production will not only 
carry the defense equipment but also come 
back to near pre.sent-day levels on materials. 

In the meantime, there is some question 
of whether the military ought to have blan¬ 
ket authority to take over material output 
wholesale. The military effort has needs, 
and these needs can be arrived at. What Is 
left can bo distributed to carry on civilian 
work in nearly every field. I am not argu¬ 
ing against cutting back what the military 


needs, l am saying let the military arrive 
at efficient needs, and then what is left we 
will parcel out in on orderly and sensible 
program. 

We have criteria established by which wc 
Judge whether or not Irrigation end river 
and harbor and flood-control work can go 
on. What the Congress and the Presnlent 
ask on each project of the Corps of Army 
Engineers is: 

Will It develop hydroelectric power tor a 
needed area? Will It provide a water sup¬ 
ply in critical arcu.s? Would stopping woik 
on the dam or reservoir projects make them 
useless? Is IL an Important harbor or water¬ 
way? Is It to protect Importanl Industries 
or maj(jr food-pioduclng areai>? Cun it be 
finished eronomlcully during the pre.scnt 
working season? Does it involve almost en¬ 
tirely earth movement, and will it use criti¬ 
cal materials? Then, of course, we always 
ask if it helps In the national defense di¬ 
rectly? 

There is no doubt In my mind but w’hat 
Gen. Lewis P ek, of the Army Engineers, 
and Commissioner Thomas MacDonald of 
the Bureau of Public Roads know what they 
arc doing and they know what can be done 
and what shouldn't be done on a national 
scale. General Pick has a voice through the 
Army and the defense needs. 

I would like to see Commissioner Mac¬ 
Donald have a powerful voice in this ma¬ 
terials picture and regulation. I think, after 
defense and certain civilian needs In other 
fields are determined in Washington, that 
share which might be u.sed in roads should 
be under the direction of Mr. MacDonald. 
Knowing what he has. he could set up cri¬ 
teria, and the States could then plan and 
build with a solid program and a real knowl¬ 
edge and certain definite thinking. 

'rhe Bureau of Public Ronds, looking at all 
States, could allot strategic materials which 
it has on a priority-order basis. Certain 
roads and certain bridges would be built. 
On others, the roadway would be repnued 
or built, but bridges might be omitted, in a 
stage construction program. Unless w'e have 
something like this, w'e are going to have 
costly bidding, confused authority and con¬ 
tractors, and a darned good mess in Just a 
short time. I think we could avoid black 
markets of any kind in the construction pic¬ 
ture, Insofar as public works Is concerned. 

There murt be some clear thinking and 
programing at the top level In Washing¬ 
ton. or no one will know what he Is doing 
In the States. If we have a sensible pro¬ 
gram, then we can go along In the States In 
public works as materials and manpower 
wMll allow, and we can keep going forward. 
As the materials picture changed, so could 
the program on roads and rivers and harbors. 
It would make sense to everyone concerned, 
and there would be a clear explanation. 
Unless wc get something modeled like this, 
I am afraid a lot of your activity is going to 
stop. It would be short-sighted, and dan¬ 
gerous, to stop. 

Some of you out there are perhaps wonder¬ 
ing whether I am advocating Government 
control. Well, the Scleetivc Service c(jn- 
trols your young sons. There ere Weige 
freezes and price frccz(‘:>, and thin and that. 
That is controls, and they are for your bene¬ 
fit" our mutual benefit. I am advocating 
some Government controlled planning in 
Washington, lor the defense needs and 
stimulated production. What Is left after 
defense needs should be allocated. Snob 
controls—If you want to call them crii- 
trols—would be to your benefit. 

Let me give you a very graphic cxnnplc. 
During World War II, the Public Buildings 
Administration was engaged in erecting some 
office space for defense workers in Washing¬ 
ton. One early afternoon a certiiln group of 
the military swooped dov/n on the Job waving 
a priority order and whltked nw^ay the ce¬ 
ment. The carpenters and skilled workmen 
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were left standing there and the confusion 
was terrific. The military used the cement to 
build some sidewalks at a military installa¬ 
tion very near Washington. A return to 
something like that Is not only ridiculous, 
but intolerable. 

Thanks for listening to a few ideas. It 
was a pleasure to talk with you. When I 
step down from here, I am not going away. 
Mrs. Chavez and I will still be around, and 
we will sec you at the banquet tomorrow 
night. Thank you all. 

ADonEss EY Hon. Jennings Ranholph, Treas- 
URLR. American Road Builders' Association, 
A-sststant to the President, Capital Air¬ 
lines, Washington, D. C. 

the fight for freedom 
Americans, regardless of religious creed or 
political party, must be awakened to the 
terrible truth that communism threatens 
Christianity ard democracy In practically 
eveiy part of the world. 

Time for compromise Is over. If that course 
was ever the one to pursue, with the Red 
rulershlp of Russia. The Kremlin's orders 
demanded, and direct today, the aggression 
into South Korea. We now know that Stalin 
plotted the control of all of that strategic 
peninsula of the Pacific, even though a pre¬ 
tense of cooperation was being pledged with¬ 
in the United Nations. 

With perverted propaganda and the power 
of armed might, the Communists have set 
forth on a conquest which la aimed at con¬ 
trol of all the earth. That statement is not 
too drastic a one to make, for the facts prove 
that Red Russian leaders are determined to 
achieve, by whatever means necessary, the 
domination of the peoples of the world. 

Let us look at the record, not through the 
eyes of partlsaushlp, but as men and women 
who believe In personal freedom and the 
practice of Christian citizenship. The sooner 
all of us realize what i.s happening, the bet¬ 
ter lor mankind. Let us devoutly resolve to 
end our confusion hero at home, and replace 
appeasement policies of the past with courage 
and power—as we use the righteous sword 
to turn back the evil force bent on making 
slaves ol men and women. 

Communism, directed from Mo.scow, today 
controls 40 percent of the world's population. 
This tragic truth must bo faced. In a little 
more than 11 years the bluff and the 
bloodshed, caused by tbc Red aggrc&.sion, has 
given to coinmunlsm country utter country. 
In 1939 Rus.sian dictatonship embraced 171.- 
000.000 persons while today It controls at 
lea.-it 850,000,000 men and women across more 
then 11,000,000 square miles of the earth’s 
surface 

In every direction—north, cast, south, 
west—the Reds have been on the march. In 
1939 Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were 
CLiuf.ht in the web of comniuiiisni. A year 
later Bessarabia and Bukovina were being 
absorbed. For a few years (during World 
Wnr II) Russia fought to protect its own 
homeland and people, but in 1946 its ten- 
tncles were reaching nut again. Finland fell, 
as did Czechoslovakia, Poland. East Prussia 
and the Kuiiles. Into the dragnet in 1948 
wont Rumania and Bulgaria. Soon it was 
AUj'iiila and parts of Germany. Then Yugo- 
slnihi and North Korea followed, and Man¬ 
churia and China collap.sed within the Red 
circle of communism. 

Red Russia is not concerned with its own 
security. A carefully calculated conspiracy 
and conquest is under way. Americans, and 
free people everywhere, abhor war. But we 
believe that the souls of men and women 
are more precious than mere physical bodies. 
Now. not later, is the time of testing. The 
United State.s, and other free nations that 
stand with us, must be ready for any emer¬ 
gency. 

In our Natitm we resolutely manufacture 
equipment and mobilize manpower and re¬ 


sources in a determined drive to prevent a 
possible all-out world war III. 

In the highway and airport fields, we can 
and will make an Important contribution. 
We are here in convention assembled to 
merge all our efforts to the end that they will 
materially aid the common cause of freedom. 

Postal Workers' Pay—They Receive Less 
Than Day Laborers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPKESENTAllVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein an 
article published by the Redford Record 
on March 16, 1951, at Redford, a part of 
Detroit, Mich. 

This paper has as its editor and pub¬ 
lisher Mr. Floyd McGriff, one of the 
most prominent new'spapermen in the 
entire metropolitan area of Detroit: 
Postal Workers Paid Less Than Detroit 
Day Laborers 

With very few exceptions, there is no large 
group of public servants who have evidenced 
more loyalty to the service they represent 
than the postal workers. This loyalty has 
been maintained In the face of continually 
mounting adverse condition.*; which cur¬ 
rently are decidedly prevalent. 

The working conditions of the postal em¬ 
ployee arc continually worsening because of 
economy cut-backs by Executive orders, and 
because of failure to expand and equip post 
offices proportionately to the expansion of 
bu.siness. 

His compensation has lagged far behind 
that provided in private Industry lor many 
year.s; so much so, in fact, that he is unable 
to live on a plane with hi.s fellow men. If 
he chooses to house, clothe, feed, medicate, 
and Insure him.self and his Inmilv at a 
standard currently exlsUiig, he mu.st seek 
outside employment, thus reducing, by long 
working houns, his clliclency for both em¬ 
ployers. Inefllclcncy brands him as one un¬ 
qualified lor advancement, and his lot, and 
that of his family, is fixed at a standard far 
below par. 

DON’T GET DAY-LABOR RATE 

Loyalty has repeatedly been exeniplifled 
as honorable, but the loyalty of the postal 
worker, to the service he represents, uiqiears 
to be an act of dishonorablcnc&s to his wile 
and kiddles. 

His salary status Is summed up briefly by 
the following: In 1944 he started at a sal¬ 
ary of $1,700 per annum and graduated to 
$2,100 per annum—$40 a week—after 6 
years of service. By gradual upgrading 
since 1944 his entrance salary is now $2,670 
per annum or $51 a week (about $1.31 per 
hour), in 7 years. He may upgrade himself 
$100, or 4.9 cents per hour, each year for 10 
years by diligently applying himself to his 
work and becoming skilled in several of the 
many operations connected with mall han¬ 
dling. This Is less than common day labor 
wages In Detroit. These postal salaries have 
been, and still are, far below Detroit salaries 
provided In private Industry, and far too low 
to cope with present living co.sts. Day labor 
In the building trades—helpful but un¬ 
skilled—Is $1.90 an hour In Detroit today. 


POSTAL WORKER MUST STUDY 

In but few trades or professions Is It more 
dlfllcult to gain perfection for advancement 
than in postal operation. The postal worker 
must qualify on two or three, and sometlme.s 
four, of the several operations of mail han¬ 
dling, These operations Involve schemes 
of separation, necessitating months of study 
and qualifying by examination. The 
schemes involve separation ol mall to all 
cities served by certain railroads and all 
other railroads connected therev/ith; sepa¬ 
ration of mall for an entire city to respective 
delivery stations; separation of mail for all 
carrier routes out of a given delivery sta¬ 
tion: and many other complicated separa¬ 
tions, His qualilications for advancement 
also require a knowledge of clas.siflcatlon of 
mull matter, rates of postage, amounts of 
fees, courteously serving the public, and 
assuming losponsibllltles of finances. The 
letter carrier. In addition to knowing his 
route thoroughly, must start his day at an 
early hour, and in any kind of good or miser¬ 
able we.ather serve his patrons faithfully. 

The present plight of postal workers is. and 
always has been, in the lap of Congress, Ad¬ 
justments can only be made through legis¬ 
lation by our Senators and Congressmen In 
tVaslungloii. 

UNITED STATES EXAMPI.E UNWORTHY 

As legislators for the greatest and wealth¬ 
iest country in the world, Congress ad¬ 
vocates and sets standards for the rest of 
the world to follow. When strikes occur, 
and when diflerenees of opinion arise hc- 
tween management and labor. Government 
with inertintioii and conciliation officers often 
stops in and effects udjitstments at standards 
far 111 excess of that provided for postal and 
other Government cmployee.s. 

Adjustments in private Industry tasually 
result from deliberations by repre.sentatlves 
numbering 3. 4, or 5. from each faction, with 
possibly some one or two representatives of 
Government. Postal and other Government 
employees have no slmihir bargaining rights, 
nor are they privileged to enter into delibera¬ 
tions in equal strength with Congress. They 
must appeal to and gain favorable support 
ol a 24-inan Post Office Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee in the House and a 13-maii commit¬ 
tee in the Senate, in coniieeUoii with legis¬ 
lative bibs Foilowine this, the bills must be 
presented to the whf)lc Congress, and appeals 
for a lavornble majority vote must be made 
to 43.5 Congressmen and 96 Senators. If 
legi.-’Jation Is siicce.s.sful up to this point it 
must lie .siened );y the President 

Many pitfalls occur in Uib. pro'-edure. and 
even though a f.nvo’-ablc mnjonty .sentiment 
Is manifested: pariiamentary procedure, fail¬ 
ure ol committees to meet, lilihufters, and 
many oilier stumbling blocks result in no 
action. When no act Ion is taken and Con- 
g.Ts.s adjourns, the ernployee.s concerned can 
only sil back lor another yeai and wail un¬ 
til the next .sc.s.sion of Congress. If Congress 
adjouens sine die, the propo.'-ed legislation 
dies with It. and the procedure must be 
Btarled over a|',aln. 

Thir: lias occurred over and o\er again, and 
is the principle re:ison why salaries ol 
postal and other Government employee.^ arc 
always lagging behind that provided in pri¬ 
vate indu.stry. 

The United States mails is a .service in¬ 
tended for buslnc.ss, social, and general eco¬ 
nomic purposes. Its efficient existence is an 
absolute necc.ssJty for the betterment of 
every .single activity from roast to roast, and 
border to border. Its efficiency, however, is 
rapidly diminishing becau.ee of low salaries 
being paid to employees engaged In han¬ 
dling the maihs. 

People qualified to perform the necessary 
work are unobtainable becau.se of the low 
salarlca and lack of other inducements, and 
steer clear of working in the service which 
Is the very bloodstream of our country. 
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Womtii and Civil Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

or axoaciA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday. March 20 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on the 
evening of March 17 the distinguished 
Representative from Utah, Mrs. Reva 
Beck Bosone, delivered an able and in¬ 
formative addresp to a Joint meeting of 
five women’s civic clubs in Washington, 
D. C. In my opinion, this address, which 
is entitled “Women and Civil Defense,” 
has national significance. I therefore 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in Uie Record, 
as follows: 

Women and Civil Defense 

I have been asked to speak to you tonight 
on the place of the American women In our 
civil defense. 

I have not given my talk a title but if I 
did, maybe I would adopt the newspaper 
style and call It “The Bomber Brings the 
War to the Woman.” For today the front 
line Is closer to the clothesline than at any 
time in our history. 

Let me begin my talk by repeating a state¬ 
ment made at a recent meeting of a 
congressional ccjmmlttee. The witness, dis¬ 
cussing some of the terrors of Bataun and 
elsewhere, said, “Among the first of our 
troops to cave in under the hardships and 
the cruelties were those who hud nothing to 
come home to”. 

Now. ladles. I ask you to take that thought 
home with you and ponder over It. “Noth¬ 
ing to come home to”—"Something to come 
home to.” There Is a challenge. There Is 
a responsibility. There Is a duty. Yon will 
have other challenges, other responsibilities, 
other duties but you will never have a more 
important one than keeping America some¬ 
thing worth “coming home to”. 

We on the home front are facing many 
situations we have never had to face before— 
situations which a few years ago we would 
have thought impossible. 

But we are beset by a myriad of things 
which will demand answers. They cover 
every field of life. 

There are the many problems of our or- 
ganisced civil defense—and those of you who 
take an active part in that will learn Just 
how many. 

There are the problems which arc vital to 
civil defense but which are not listed as such. 

There are the many things you patriotic 
women can do and will do—in addition to 
whatever regular duties you have. 

There are so many things to do that I shall 
not presume to lay out any program for club 
women and will not attempt to set up any 
target at which you can aim. 

Rather I will give you some of my Ideas 
on women’s responsibilities in times like 
these and try to point out a few of the 
many things which must be done. 

I ask myself. “What is civil defense?” 

To me "civil defense” means many things. 

It Is that vast program now taking form 
in our f’edcral, State, and local civil defense 
administration. 

It is that vast program of the production 
line with women turning out the materials 
needed for peace and war. 

It Is tha* vast program of keeping our 
moral fiber strong and healthy under adverse 
vundltlons. 


It Is that vast program of nurturing our 
youth and preparing them for tomorrow. 

It Is that vast program of keeping a home 
a home in spite of “Hades and high water.” 

Yes, and even those women who go forth 
with their market baskets on their arms and 
stubbornly refuse to buy meat and thereby 
do more to make an effective price control 
than Congress has done are engaged in an 
important phase of civil defense. 

So. with civil defense meaning all that. 
Just where do you fit in? 

Bombers might make you homeless— but 
you are still a woman. 

The factory might coll you from your 
kitchen or from ur office—but you are still 
a woman. 

Events may make you the top hand In the 
office, or might move you Into the executive 
spot in the fli’m—but you are still a woman. 

You might be clerk or carpenter, artist or 
author, laborer or legislator—but you will 
still be a woman. And being a woman you 
will have responsibilities which you could 
not .nhirk even If you would. 

For that same Creator who decreed that 
woman would carry the child from embryo 
to birtli also decreed that It was woman’s 
responsibility to protect the human race and 
the family home against the ravages of war 
and pestilence—and that same Creator who 
heaped all that responsibility on the female 
of the species also gave her the strength and 
courage and fortitude to carry all those bur¬ 
dens and still have something left for times 
of greater emergency. 

I shall touch only lightly on the part women 
will play in our organized civil defense pro¬ 
gram for the doors are being opened wide for 
you to get your knowledge along that line 
from experts. But I urge all of you who do 
ally yourself in any civil defense group to 
learn well the fundamentals of your job, 
for when crises c^me they come with un¬ 
expected suddenness and from unexpected 
angles and the good civil defehse worker Is 
the one who can quickly adapt himself to 
any shift In a situation. 

In World War I we had no civil defense as 
we know it today. We did not have the 
problems. There was some sabotage, but 
that was the Army’s headaches. Rolling 
bandages, passing out candy and cigarettes, 
keeping up the morale of the soldiers and 
sailors—those were the chief aspects of civil 
defense at that time. Then, ton, the value 
of or the need for women In heavy industry 
was hardly even considered. 

World War II saw women come to the loro 
In Industry. And World War II saw America 
getting uneasy for the first time obout the 
po.sslbillty of an enemy striking our cities 
and towns. Ye.s, World War II saw the birth 
of civil dcfcm.e and, believe me, that baby 
has grown In the past 5 years. 

Developments during the closing year of 
the war and In the years since the war in¬ 
dicate that America cun be hit from the air. 
Developments of undeisea craft call to mind 
that even with the subs of World War I, a 
daring German pig-boat crew crept into New 
York harbor and the men took turns at 
looking through the periscope at the harbor 
lights oi our greatest city. 

The ndroitncss of the prerent day saboteur 
and the many weapons with whicli he has 
to work—poison for drinking and ventilating 
systems, germs, plant Infestations, ex¬ 
plosives—in fact, chemical and biological 
material of many types and descriptions— 
make us aware that eternal vigilance Is 
necessary. 

The success of enemy attack, no matter 
what kind, will be In the inverse ratio to 
the eflielency of our civil and military de¬ 
fense. 

Rather than catalog the many, many 
things for which the organized civil defense 
Is responsible, let me give you a rough ex¬ 
ample. Because 1 am more familiar with the 


activity In the West, I shall use my home 
city of Balt Lake City and its neighbor, Los 
Angeles, as an illustration. 

Should there be an attack on our west 
const, Los Angeles and the cities In the 
vicinity would have, among other things, 
problems of exodus. Salt Lake City and 
Utah, on the other hand, would probably 
have problems of influx. Goodness knows 
how many people in southern California— 
I know ficvcrul myself—who each have 20 and 
30 gallons of gasoline buried in their back¬ 
yards. They lear that if there is an attack, 
there will be a big traffic Jam around tilling 
stations and they plan on getting on their 
way early. 

Utah believes that In case of an attack on 
the coast there will be literally thousands 
ol persons who wlM make a hurried depar¬ 
ture from the target area and head for high 
nrountains. Accordingly, Utah le preparing 
one camp in the southwest corner of the 
State which will accommodate 10.000 refu¬ 
gees for a night or two. Then there will be 
at lea.st two more camps of 10,000 capacity 
not far away. In the center and eastern 
portion of the Slate will be some more 
camps. Not only must there be plans and 
a considerable amount of actual material 
for these camps but arrangements must be 
made to keep the expected heavy traffic off 
the roads which would probably be jammed 
with either war or relief material. Obviously 
camps to house thousands of refugees who 
might never come cannot be fully con¬ 
structed but such fundamental things us 
potential water supply, sanitary facilities, 
streets, roads. sho,3plng centers must be tar 
beyond the planning stage and there must 
be enough personnel and readily available 
equipment to handle such a load when and 
If it hits. 

Should storms or road failures or some 
other things stop the refugees short of the 
regular camps, there must be prcimrations 
fo* field kitchens, field hospitals, field repair 
shops, and bo on. And these things will 
no\ be of any value unless there I", a com¬ 
munication system over which to order the 
prof>er things to the proper place and unle.ss 
there is a transportation system to get them 
there. The age groups of the refugees, their 
physical and mental health, and the amount 
of their physical belongings will vary those 
problems of civil defense and woman’s part 
in it. 

Thus, while Los Angeles civil defense 
would be busy fighting fire, protecting 
health, preventing looting, guarding against 
saootoge, houshig the homeless, allaying 
panic, fighting traffic jams, Utah would have 
a different type of problem. And if Balt 
Lake City and Its military installations, its 
big copper and ateei mills were to be the 
targ'jt. Its civil defense would have to handle 
the problems of catactrophe and some other 
area would have to handle the problems of 
night. 

One could go on and on, thinking up not 
only possibilities, but probabilities. Each 
situation would be different and would call 
for a different approach. That is why I urge 
you who get civil defense to learn well 
your task, for problems will be thrown nt 
you from all sides. 

But let us not in our discussion forget the 
fundamental thought of this talk—that no 
matter If a woman is filling a man’s Job, she 
is still a woman and has responsibilities 
which she will not shun. 

It may be the school in your neighborhood; 
It may bo your church; It may be the girl 
at the next desk, or the young fellow who is 
sick because he has to go to service, or the 
boy who is sick because he can’t go; it may 
bo the father who fears that he will lose a 
son, or It may be the mother who has, or 
It may be a girl whose hope for a home of 
her own and a family is out there somewhere 
facing only God knows wbat—but all around 
you, you will find small but Important areas 
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Of Civil defense—things which are not In 
the book and things which you don’t know 
just how to handle. But you’ll handle them. 
You’ll handle them because that’s the woman 
In you. 

In the years ahead you are certain to have 
new challenges from such things as Juvenile 
delinquency, and I consider the successful 
meetings of those challenges a very definite 
part of civil defense, not only for our times 
but for our children’s times. 

Delects of one period have a habit of 
slapping us in the face in a later period. 
I am especially Interested in the report of 
Senator Lister Hill on draft rejectees. Ac¬ 
cording to Senator Hill, 46 percent of the 
young men who have been drafted since 1040 
were declared unfit for military service. 
These young men were in the age bracket 
of 19 to 26 years. Whether the malnutrition 
of the big depresslon—these boys were Just 
babies then, many of them underfed and 
poorly clothed—whether their deficiencies 
today are traceable to their dimcultles of 
20 years ago. 1 cannot say, but I certainly 
believe that it might bo the case. 

Figures also indicate that In areas where 
there are good schools the number of boys 
found unfit for military service is much 
smaller than in those areiis which have poor 
schools. That, to me, is another angle of 
civil defense which might be explored, for 
it seems to follow that those who fall In 
their duties during peacetime fall in their 
duties during war, and to me civil defense 
requires the best there la in all of us all of the 
time. 

High taxes inspire demands for reduced 
expenditures, and it is surprising how often 
the suggestion Is to reduce the expenditures 
for the most important but less tangible 
things we are doing for ourselves and our 
future. One of the places usually hit, or 
at least hit at, is our ediicatlonal system. 
To me our educational system is even more 
important in war than In peace. For as 
war takes the man away from the home, and 
as economics lorce the woman to go to work, 
the school and the school teacner must fill 
some of the void in the llle of the growing 
youngster. Maintaining our school systems 
at a high standard Is a matter of civil de¬ 
fense at all times, for if we weaken our 
educational institutions 1 year, we shall pay 
for it dearly 20 years later. Today in our 
schools arc the youngsters of the boy.s who 
fought in Asia and Europe for us, and un¬ 
less we provide the best possible education 
for them we do a double wrong—we fail 
the soldier parent and the girl who makes 
America something to come home to and 
wc do irreparable damage to the America of 
the next generation. Then there are the 
diseases of tension—a whole category of ncr- 
VOU.S conditions which show up in times of 
stre.ss—and there is alcoholism which still 
defies solution and which could add to the 
problems of civil defense. 

One of the big problems is going to be filling 
the Jobs in the armed services that women 
can best perform and filling the Jobs In 
industry that women will have to perform. 

During the last war women did a mag¬ 
nificent Job in the services and in Industry. 
They may be called upon to duplicate that 
effort But whether the Job be in the armed 
services or in Industry, the first considera¬ 
tion should be given to the women between 
45 and 60 years old. Youth will still de¬ 
mand and get its own consideration. These 
older women have already reared their chil¬ 
dren and usually have a lot of time on their 
hands. My court experience has shown me 
that the woman between those ages is lost 
without her children and is hungry for some¬ 
thing to do but exceedingly timid about go¬ 
ing out of the home for training or to fill 
the position. There are many places which 
these women could fill admirably and I see 
no reason why the first call should not be 


for them. I am quite sure that the recog¬ 
nition would give them a great deal of satis¬ 
faction and happiness and would rebuild the 
ego of an age group that is apt to lose it. 

There are seven or eight million women In 
this age group who are engaged In house¬ 
work, and I am certain that from this res¬ 
ervoir a great number of capable persons 
could be brought Into the services of indus¬ 
try. 

The Department of Labor, which will have 
the responsibility of recruiting labor for 
industry. Is already giving considerable 
thought to ways and means of getting women 
back into Industry should the need arise. 

Ten years ago there was a big pool of 
unemployed—more than 7,000,000 able- 
bodied men—who were ready and eager to 
get to work. In addition to that group 
was another huge pool of women workers 
who had not then given serious thought to 
getting into a Job away from home. But 
things have changed. We have more per¬ 
sons employed row than ever before; our 
pool of unemployed labor la practically nil 
and the women who 10 years ago came to the 
rescue so to speak are either listed among 
the 60.000,000 who have Jobs, or have passed 
into an older age group or have started 
raising a family of their owr. 

The problem of recruitment is going to 
be more serious as we get Into the Job of 
producing both guns and butter. Accord¬ 
ing to reports the people In the public em¬ 
ployment offices are already making plans 
to have the clubwomen of the Nation help 
them in some of their recruitment prob- 
lom.s—sometimes actually filling some of the 
jobs, sometimes helping others fill the Jobs. 

But there is still another approach to 
jota-flUlng which I shall pass on to you. 

During World War II Industry was on a 
48-hour w'eek a good bit of the ime. Actu¬ 
ally, however, the average workweek for that 
period was 45 hours. Just think ol that I 
With millions and millions working in in¬ 
dustry, an average of 3 hours a week per 
man was lost through absenteeism. Millions 
of days of production lost! This . b.senteei8m 
was due to illness, accident, faulty trans- 
poitatlon, crowding ol nursery schools, time 
to catch up with home duties, and often 
Just too much partying the night before. 

Some of you women who want to make a 
real contribution to the war effort, look 
into that matter of absenteeism. Many of 
tho.se millions of days lost might have been 
saved. 

The problem can be approached from any 
number of angles. Tiue, you can’t Just over¬ 
night stop accidents in industry, but you 
can see that you and your associates ob¬ 
serve all the rules and regulations aimed at 
preventing accidents—not only on the Job 
but in your home and in your automobile. 
You perhaps can’t help someone from get¬ 
ting sick, but perhaps you can help them 
get better more quickly. You cannot take 
over the household duties for your neighbor, 
but maybe you can do some shopping for 
her or otherwise do things which will per¬ 
mit her to stay on that Job that extra day. 
There are so many things, not part of your 
daily task, which you can do to help In the 
defence effort. 

As I look at the educational films showing 
how to survive an atomic attack, I cannot 
believe that anything can be so fantastic 
and yet so real. It does not seem possible 
that atomic disaster—or even the disaster 
of a full-sized air blitz—can hit any city in 
this great country. 

But fantastic as it might appear, such a 
catastrophe is entirely possible—cruelly and 
absolutely possible. 

Somehow, awful though an attack would 
be. I do not fear for America. The Ameri¬ 
can man has always done his Job well, and 
the American woman will be standing right 


by his side sharing his tr^edles, If there 
be any. 

There Is no difference between the modern 
American woman and her pioneer grand¬ 
mother. The present-day woman may have 
finer clothes and softer hands but she has 
that same Intangible thing called courage— 
the same urge to carry on and do her part 
to make America a home. 

If a bomb spreads ruin, the American 
woman will be there to help remove the 
debris. 

If there be sickness or accident, she will 
bo there to nurse. 

If the hand that guides the machine falls, 
she will step into the driver’s seat and 
carry on. 

Everywhere I look 1 see a task to be done 
and a woman moving quietly to do It. She 
knows a Job need not seem Important to be 
important. It need not be far away, it can 
be right at hand; it need not be heralded 
by a trumpet—it might be murmured by a 
heartbreak. 

In this talk tonight I am not sure that I 
have told you anything you did not already 
know. I only hope that I have touched 
upon the things you feel, I know that each 
of you has already— nd in your own way— 
probed the field to see Just where you could 
best fit Into the task ahead. I know each 
of you will fill your niche and fill it well. 

But 11 1 wei*e to presume to give you ex¬ 
ecutive women advice, I would merely ask 
that you let your niother instinct—and what 
woman docs not have that instinct—set your 
course for you. It will not steer you wrong. 
Let’s keep America something to come 
home to. 


Hospitals for Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINN ESDI A 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edito¬ 
rial, published in the February 22. 1951, 
issue of the Dodge County Independent, 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
This newspaper is published by Mr. 
Philip S. Duff, Jr., a very energetic and 
able young man in our State who has just 
recently been elected to the State legis¬ 
lature. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hosmtals for Defense 

A nurse in St. Paul’a Aiicker Hospital was 
quoted as follows after the recent tragic 
explosion at the Miniie.sota Mining and Man¬ 
ufacturing Company plant: 

"Look at the terrible confusion which 
this blast has caused here. What would we 
do in case of an air raid?" 

Tills er.clamatlon dramatized the need for 
adding to Minnesota’s total of 10,000 general 
hospital bods, not only to better meet the 
peacetime needs of our people, but also to 
provide facilities which will be urgently 
needed in case of war. 

The particular need. It appears to us, Is 
for more small hospital facilities In com¬ 
munities throughout the rural areas of 
Minnesota. 

Should atomic bombs fall upon Minneap¬ 
olis, St. Paul, or Duluth, most hospital facll- 
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Itles there will almost certainly be put out 
of action, for city hospitals tend to be lo¬ 
cated in or near the Industrial areas which 
make prime targets for bombers. Then first- 
aid workers would have to fall back upon 
lllnnesota’s rural hospitals. 

The Federal Hospital Construction Act Is 
already a going concern. Several Minne¬ 
sota communities have already received up 
to l»D-percent aid under this program in the 
construction of small hospitals. 

But appropriations for this hospital pro¬ 
gram are now awaiting congressional action, 
and there is some danger that these fimds 
may be caught in the general rush to cut 
out nonessentlal domestic spending during 
this emergency period. 

We heartily endorse this domestic econ¬ 
omy—indeed, we believe that those govern¬ 
mental programs which merely allow us civil¬ 
ians to enjoy life a little more should be 
slashed to the bone—but we would think 
it a tragic mistake if something so essential 
to defense as rural hospitals should be in¬ 
cluded in this pruning operation. We com¬ 
mend Senator Hubxbt HuMPHaicY and others 
who are endeavoring to obtain adequate 
grants for rtiral hospital construction. 


Lax Secnrity at Argonne Atomic 
Laboratory 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FREDE.BUSBEY 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following text of the 
radio broadcast of Mr. Paul Harvey over 
the American Broadcasting System on 
Sunday evening, March 18. 1951, re¬ 
specting the lack of security at the Ar¬ 
gonne National Laboratory at Lcmont, 
BL: 

Good evening, Americans, lost night 1 
talked to a banquet of Legionnaires. After¬ 
ward. during the parade past the speaker’s 
table, one said, *'Thank God, Mr, Harvey, for 
your fearless defense of Americanism.” For 
a moment I was taken aback. 

For a long moment I wondered what Tom 
Jefferson or Dan Webster or Patrick Henry 
would say If they knew that In 1961 a man 
had to defend Americanism. And that he 
would be called fearless for doing it. But I 
know what the gentleman meant. It’s not 
easy. Bui ni tell you something, the credit 
is not rightly due me. The praise is not due 
the Harveys because it happens we have a 
secret weapon. 

I’ve been attacked, smeared, and threat¬ 
ened by experts. They'd have silenced 
these broadcasts a long time ago ex¬ 
cept for one thing. It's the Harveys’ 
secret weapon. You see, I come from a 
prayin’ family. So we’ve got Stalin out- 
maneuvered. And, counting all my wife’s 
prayin’ relatives, we’ve doggone near got him 
outnumbered, too. 

Now once before in history a lone little 
individual named David was imderesti- 
mated, because his enemies judged his 
strength by the caliber of his slingshot. 
And a chap named Obliatb ended up with 
a hole in the head. 

I have only one voice. 

But I have a rock called the truth in my 
slingshot. So look out, here it comes. 


I have heard. unolBelally, that a grand 
Jury has been summoned for tomorrow in 
Ohicago to weigh the evidence regarding 
Paul Harvey’s recent midnight visit to the 
supersecret Argonne National Laboratory 
near Lemont, Ill., on last February 7. 

There has never been any mystery about 
the purpose of my mission. But a congres¬ 
sional committee hearing which my friends 
and I have repeatedly requested has been 
put off and put off week after week. 

t want the facts known. I was willing 
to do this quietly. But I want the facts 
made known. I’m tired of sitting on one 
of the biggest stories of my life and getting 
smeared In the process, just to keep from 
revealing the negligence with which our 
security regulations are administered. 

But I can tell you this much: 

Whoever gets the facts Is going to learn, 
not just from me, but from many—I said 
many—^witnesses—1 said witnesses—how ab¬ 
surdly lax Is the administration of those 
vital regulations in the hands of civilian 
scientists. 

They’re going to learn—now sit down 
for this—they’re going to learn that one man 
entered the highly secret tech area, an area 
where not even guards are permitted with¬ 
out special credentials, was inside build¬ 
ings in that vital area, telephoned his Iden¬ 
tity to the central switchboard to establish 
hla presence, then after an hour left un¬ 
detected. 

And believe me this is just the beginning. 
There are those persons just waiting for 
me publicly to reveal secrets so they could 
pin my ears back and draw attention away 
from their own red faces. I am well aware 
that there are those persons who would 
like to see a grand-jury Indictment hung 
over my head, then postpone Indefinitely 
bringing the matter to trial. 

They figure they can intimidate and 
frighten away my sponsors and my friends. 

Well, let’s understand each other. 

It just happens that I have some of the 
finest sponsors you’ll over come across. 

And they figure if this country Is already 
totalitarian, then we might as well find it 
out now. 

But we don’t think so. 

And another thing, this happens to be the 
American Broadcasting Co., where a man Is 
Innocent of wrongdoing until you prove 
differently. 

1 am satisfied that no grand jury properly 
apprised of all the facts will even bring an 
indictment In this matter, because roy pur¬ 
pose, established with authorities In advance, 
was to protect our security. 

Congressmen and others were apprised 
months ago of my plan and purpose. 

But I want a congressional hearing now. 

And if there Is no congressional committee 
hearing even on the basis of what 1 have to 
say tonight, then I’m going to place this 
entire file in the hands of the Americanism 
committee of the American Legion and some¬ 
body's going to get mad. 

You fellows should have learned by now 
that the American people can do anything, 
if they get mad enough. 

If nothing else ever proved that. Pearl 
Harbor did. 

It is unfortunate that In 1951 we’ve be¬ 
come so accustomed to a namby-pamby ap¬ 
proach to everything and everybody. Includ¬ 
ing our worst enemies, that when somebody 
comes along with a healthy circulation folks 
think he has a fever. Well, 1 think being 
an American is worth working at. 

I didn't initiate this investigation, but I 
helped carry the ball, and for now I can take 
care of the tacklers. 

And another thing—the Investigator of the 
Office of Naval Intelligence and the guard 
who participated in this demonstration-* 
when this Investigation is over I want you 
businessmen across America who have been 


telling me for years that we stand for the 
same kind of an America to stand up and be 
coimted, and offer these men the really good 
Jobs they deserve. 

This Is not intended as a carte blanche In¬ 
dictment of Chicago University. 1 have 
made cash gifts to that university’s school of 
medicine. There are many fine Individuals 
on its faculty. But this Argonne installa¬ 
tion operated by Chicago University scien¬ 
tists already has been the subject of con¬ 
gressional Investigation when priceless 
uranium was misplaced out there. But that 
investigation got no place. Now, 1 have 
conducted an investigation of this same 
Argonne Installation to prove security Is lax 
and I have proved It lax. 

The results of my Investigation were In¬ 
tended only for official ears. With patriotic 
Members of Congress aware of my purpose, 
my plan, and my objective. 

But If the scientists who nm this labora¬ 
tory want to explain this laxity in enforcing 
security regulations, they are welcome to use 
this microphone at a mutually convenient 
date. Here, gentlemen, you can talk to 
the "grandest” jury In the world—the Ameri¬ 
can people. Either what you’re doing In that 
area Is secret or It is not. If It Is not, then 
let us quit wasting taxpayers’ money even 
going through the motions of guarding It. 

But you know better. So, for now, I re¬ 
spectfully recommend that a military guard 
be placed around Argonne until we are sure 
this situation has been remedied and this 
can’t happen again. Next time your mid¬ 
night visitor might not be a friend. 

Yes. Americans, my motive was and Is to 
protect our security. I did enter the 
Argonne Laboratory. A loyal employee of 
that Installation has been suspended because 
he put patriotism above his job. An Investi¬ 
gator of the Office of Naval Intelligence has 
been fired because somebody’s sensitive juris¬ 
dictional toes have been stepped on. Well, 
I risked getting shot purposely to focus 
attention on our insecmrlty. And I want 
something done about It. As Merlin Griffith, 
business agent of the guard’s union, said: 
"If Harvey and his friends had been sabo- 
teiu-8, there would be no Argonne Laboratory 
left. Harvey should get a medal for what 
he did.” 

I neither expect nor want that. But I do 
want somebody to quit whitewashing and I 
want a congressional committee to get to 
the bottom of this maladministration of 
security regulations before we lose what 
few atomic secrets we have left. 

I have pleaded for and waited for an In¬ 
vestigation, by Marquis of Queensberry rules. 
Now let’s get out Into the middle of the 
ring where everybody can see and slug this 
out. 

The public may have had the impression 
that my mission was not successful. Well, 
now yo'i know differently. Now you know 
that one of the men with me, one of three 
unarmed men, spent a midnight hour Inside 
buildings, inside the top-secret tech area— 
he cculd have carried a bomb In or secret 
papers out. because ho left as he entered 
undetected. 

Now you know this. 

Now I’d like to give the rest of the facts, 
and the facts will be startling. 

I want a subcommittee of the joint Sen¬ 
ate-House Atomic Energy Committee to come 
to Chicago. 

I recommend this procedure rather than 
a Washington hearing, because at a recent 
meeting of the Argonne Guards Union every 
guard—now get this—every single guard 
present voted yes. he wants to testify be¬ 
fore a congressional committee as to laxity 
of security at the project. 

And let’s stop trying to do it quietly. Let’s 
just do it. 

Bring the whole committee if you want. 

Bring the whole Congress If you like. 
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Because, 1*11 tell you something: It Isn’t 
going to make any difference how many 
troops we send to Europe or how much budg¬ 
et we vote or how many more men die in 
Korea if our big secrets continue to slip 
though our fingers or our big weapons go 
off in oiu* own back yard. 


Medicine in Crisis 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORS 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. PASTOREJT Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two more 
articles in the series entitled ’’Medicine 
in Crisis,” by Mr. Selig Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

While these articles do not conclude 
the series, I feel that these, coupled with 
those previously published in the Record, 
present the high lights of the survey 
made by Mr. Greenberg that will be help¬ 
ful to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of S. 337, which bill pro¬ 
vides an emergency program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
medical fields. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
March 8. 1951] 

Medicine in CTrisxs—Philanthropists Made 

Possible 1910-30 Advances—G toLDEN Age’s 

Passing Poses Problem of Financing Re¬ 
search, education 

(This Is the tenth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within the 
context of the broader Issues of medical care 
and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

If you should mention the late John D. 
Rockefeller to an average group of Americans, 
What idea would the name evoke In their 
minds? 

The chances are they would think of a 
wizened, crochety old gentleman giving away 
shiny new dimes to people. Probably not 
one of them would associate the name with 
the unparalleled achievements of medicine 
during the past few decades, with the con¬ 
quest of many deadly diseases, with the re¬ 
markable application of hormones, vitamins 
and antibiotics to the control and treatment 
of illness. 

And yet. many of these dramatic advances 
would not have been scored if It had not been 
for the generosity of Rockefeller and, to a 
lesser extent, other philanthropists. If It 
were not for the vision of these men of great 
wealth. American medical education—with 
all that it involves In top-notch research and 
practice—^would not be what It Is today. 
unprecedented philanthropy 

A combination of unprecedented philan¬ 
thropy and fundamental discoveries In the 
medical sciences, of money and ideas, be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1930 gave American medi¬ 
cine what might be called Its golden age. 
We are still reaping the harvest of the seeds 
planted during those years. 

That era Is now over, and Its passing con¬ 
fronts us with a problem of the first magni¬ 


tude, namely: How are we going to pay for 
the kind of first-rate medical education and 
research without which It is Impossible to 
have high-quality medical care? 

In 1910 the education of doctors was a 
largely self-supporting enterprise. Tuition 
coUected from students was the main source 
of support of medical schools. Investment in 
faculty and plant was small and teaching 
standards were low. 

Then came the study of medical education 
by Abraham Flexner which exposed the In¬ 
adequacy of most schools. Out of It emerged 
new patterns of medical training and of Its 
financing through large philanthropic foun¬ 
dations. The succeeding 20 years consti¬ 
tuted, as one authority has described It, “a 
unique and sheltered period, a kind of hiatus 
during which dependence upon the com¬ 
munity dollar was reduced to practically 
zero.” 

It was lucky that realization of the need for 
a new level of medicine came at a time when 
holders of great wealth began to become con¬ 
scious of their responsibility toward society. 
These men sought competent guidance in 
their philanthropy which made for selective 
giving. 

Between 1910 and 1930, about $200.000,- 
000—which Is the equivalent of half a billion 
In terms of today’s purchasing power—was 
poured Into the Nation’s medical schools by 
philanthropic foundations in endowment and 
gifts for construction and maintenance of 
plant. 

usually oversubscribed 

Eighty million dollars of this was Rocke¬ 
feller money. This money was given on a 
matching basis. The only string attached 
to it was that at least an equivalent amount 
be raised from other donors. The resulting 
drives for funds were usually oversubscribed. 
Johns Hopkins, for Instance, got $8,000,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and raised 
$12,000,000 more. 

Much of the money was given to the better 
schools to develop them as pace setters. This 
gave tremendous impetus to medical research 
and education. Medicine is now taught In 
an entirely different way than It was before 
John D. Rockefeller had his vision. If your 
sick child recovers quickly because of a doso 
of aureomycln. If you can be fairly sure of 
excellent medical care when you call a doctor, 
it is because Rockefeller and a few other men 
paid a large part of the bill. 

But now we have to start thinking about 
paying much of the bill ourselves. 

The age of fabulous wealth Is over. High 
Income, inheritance, and corporation taxes 
arising out of a changed economic and so¬ 
cial philosophy now preclude the accumula¬ 
tion of individual wealth on a large scale. 
The medical schools can no longer expect 
many large gifts and additions to their en¬ 
dowment. The philanthropic foundations 
remain an Important source of support. 
But they are no longer contributing toward 
endowment and are confining themselves In¬ 
stead to the financing of specialized research 
and of experimental teaching projects. 

This development has reached its peak at 
a time of Infiation and increasing medical 
school costs resulting from ever-expanding 
functions. It has come Just when the lower 
interest rate on invested funds has reduced 
Income from endowment. It has coincided 
with Increasing obsolescence of plant and 
equipment. 

NO such gifts in sight 

According to an exhaustive study of med¬ 
ical finances whose findings were reported 
yesterday, the schools need an additional 
$40,000,000 a year in operating lunds and 
a great deal more if they Increase enroll¬ 
ment. Forty million dollars Is the annual 
return on an endowment of a billion dol¬ 
lars at an optimistic Interest rate of 4 per¬ 
cent. There are no suph private gifts in 
sight. 


This leads to the conclusion, in the opin¬ 
ion of experts, that we will have to turn 
to the tax dollar for a large part of the bill. 

What concerns many authorities are not 
so much the political Implications of such a 
step as these questions: 

Are the American people prepared to pay 
the cost of educating doctors and support¬ 
ing research of the caliber which philan¬ 
thropy has shown to be possible? Is it pos¬ 
sible to finance top-filght medical educa¬ 
tion and research on a broad base requir¬ 
ing popular consent? Or will the transition 
from private to public support lead to a 
lowering of standards? 

What many of us have failed to realize 
is that neither the doctors themselves nor 
the patients have paid the full cost of med¬ 
ical training. For years this function was 
subsidized by the largesse of multimillion¬ 
aires. But now Santa Claus Is gone. 

American society faces a fateful decision 
at a time when new horizons are beckoning 
in medical science. We are on the thresh¬ 
old of great new discoveries. Major ad¬ 
vances In chemistry, physics, biology and 
psychology remain to be translated Into 
terms of medical progress. Heart disease, 
cancer, polio and other enemies of man¬ 
kind are still to be conquered. Preventive 
medicine is in process of changing the 
whole concept of health care. Are we to 
go forward or backward? We will be an¬ 
swerable for our decision to our children 
and grandchildren. 

[Prom the Providence Journal of March 10, 
1951) 

Medicine in Crisis—^United States Medical 

Schools Look to Two Sources for Help— 

Hope Congress Will Enact Subsidy 

Legislation Despite AM A Opposition: 

Expect To Press Campaign for Corporation 

Guts Already Under Way 

(This is the eleventh of a series of articles 
on the problems of medical education within 
the context of the broader issues of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

The Nation’s hard-pressed medical schools 
8-e looking forward to possible financial re¬ 
lief from two sources. 

First of all, they hope Congress will enact 
subsidy legislation this year, despite the op¬ 
position of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion. 

Secondly, they expect the wraps may soon 
be taken off a campaign for corporation gifts 
for medical education which has been quiet¬ 
ly under way for nearly 2 years. This drive, 
sparked by President James B. Conant, of 
Harvard, and headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover as honorary chairman, alms 
to raise a minimum of $5,000,000 annually. 

Top medical educators are aware of the 
danger of becoming overdependent on Gov¬ 
ernment funds and are eager to develop un¬ 
tapped private sources of support. But they 
have reached the conclusion that philan¬ 
thropy alone cannot do the Job. 

first formal split 

This conclusion has led the Association of 
American Medical Colleges to its first formal 
split with the AMA, whose opposition killed 
the Federal aid bill last year. The measure 
was reintroduced early this year, and medical 
school deans are working vigorously for Its 
passage. 

The new bill, which recently won unani¬ 
mous approval of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, calls for a 6-year 
aid program for medical, dental, and nursing 
schools at an annual cost of $50,000,000. Of 
this, $40,000,000 would be spent to help the 
schools maintain their present enrollment 
and admit additional students and $10,000,- 
0-0 would go to toward the cost of construc¬ 
tion and equipment. 
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The medical ecboole would get a subiidy of 
$600 a year for each student they now have 
and of $1,000 for every new student. 
Scholarships for needy students also would 
be provided. 

OBIOINAL BILL XN 1949 

The original bill was Introduced In the 
Senate in 1040 under bipartisan auspices. 
Its early draft set a celling of 50 percent on 
the proportion of the budget of any school 
that might be met by Federal grants. AMA 
representatives held out for a celling of 80 
percent, and the figure was finally reduced 
to 40 percent. Other changes also were 
made In the measure at AMA insistence be¬ 
fore the Senate passed It by a unanimous 
vote. 

When the legislation went to the House. 
Its passage was generally considered assured. 
In December 1040, the AMA house of dele¬ 
gates approved a report by Its council on 
medical education and hospitals which said 
that whil3 the council was “not entirely 
satisfied** with the bill. It contained “safe¬ 
guards that should protect the medical 
schools from unwarranted Interference in 
their affairs by the Federal Government." 

But seve'-al months later the AMA sudden¬ 
ly changed its tune and announced its op¬ 
position to the measure. Propone-'ts of the 
legislation compromised further and gave in 
on the AMA’s demand for a 80-percent cell¬ 
ing. But this failed to mollify the AMA. As 
a result of its lobbying, the bill was finally 
tabled by a House committee by a one-vote 
margin and never reached the floor of the 
House. 

BUMS UP OPPOSITION 

Dr. Donald G. Anderson, secretary of the 
AMA Council on Medical Education, sums up 
AMA opposition to Federal subsidies as fol¬ 
lows: **We do not believe the possibilities of 
securing adequate support from voluntary 
sources have been thoroughly explored. Nor 
are we convinced that any of the legislation 
so far proposed insures the freedom and in¬ 
dependence of the schools." 

Among those who strongly dispute this as¬ 
sertion are Dr. Alan Gregg, director of the 
medical sciences division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. George Packer Berry, 
dean of Harvard Medical School and presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Gregg told this reporter that he could 
see no alternative to large-scale Federal aid. 
“The medical schools,*’ he said, “are on the 
danger list and In desperate need of a trans¬ 
fusion, much of which can come only from 
public funds.'* 

“We now spend more than a million dol¬ 
lars a year in Federal funds at Harvard Med¬ 
ical School,” said Dr. Berry, “and it has come 
to us without any strings attached or any 
effort to control us. I sec no ground for ap¬ 
prehension if the schools maintain a proper 
balance between their own funds and Federal 
grants." 

nispun IS ACAOBafio 

Dr. Dean P. Smiley, secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Medical Colleges, commented that 
“this whole subsidy dispute is academic, as 
the medical schools already are getting mil¬ 
lions of dollars a year in Federal grants for 
research and teaching in certain specialized 
subjects which have been neglected.” 

Qualified observers believe that, aside from 
its distaste for too much competition, the 
AMA dreads Federal subsidies because they 
would establish the principle of Government 
responsibility in medicine and might be a 
stepping stone to compulsory health insur¬ 
ance. These observers nevertheless feel that 
the AMA, in view of the threatened serious 
shortage of doctors as a result of the national 
emergency, may reverse itself again and 
abandon its opposition. 

The AMA voted last December to contrib¬ 
ute $500,000 to help bail out the medical 
schools and Is now urging its members to 
donate $100 annually for this purpose. In 


view of the fact that the schools have a 
deficit of $10,000,000 a year and would need 
millions more to expand, this action was de¬ 
scribed by the dean of one leading medical 
college as “a fancy but futile and utterly in¬ 
adequate gesture." 

BANJUa 18 DXXXCTOR 

Leaders of the drive for corporate gifts for 
medical education have withheld public an- 
noimcement of the campaign because they 
want to satisfy themselves first that substan¬ 
tial amounts can be raised. It is reliably 
reported that many of the country's biggest 
coiporatlons already have pledged sizable 
contributions. The list of sponsors of the 
appeal is studded with some of the top names 
in American Industry and finance and also 
includes the presidents of the A. F. of L. and 
CIO. 

The campaign is under the active direc¬ 
tion of 8. Sloan Colt, prcbident of the Bankers 
Trust Co, of New York. Among the men on 
its board of trustees are Owen J. Roberts, 
Robert P. Patterson. Wlnthrop W. Aldrich, 
Albert P. Sloan. Jr., Ernest T. Weir, Thomas 
J. Watson, and Wlnthrop Rockefeller. Its 
prospectus, which has been sent to leading 
corporations throughout the country con¬ 
cedes the need for Federal aid and asks for 
private gifts to create “a balance between 
two great sources of support." 


Poifitert on Point 4 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MXNNXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that an editorial entitled 'Tointers 
on Point 4," published in the Washington 
Post of March 13,1951, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Ricord. This is a dis¬ 
cussion of the point 4 program as pres¬ 
ently developed, and with empheisis upon 
the Rockefeller report, recognizing and 
pointing out the need for greater expan¬ 
sion of our economic assistance to un¬ 
derdeveloped and underprivileged areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

PoiNTEBs ON Point 4 

Since the President launched his concept 
of point 4. the times have changed and the 
free world is now engrossed In an emergency 
calling for speedy and ramified rearmament. 
This of necessity governs the average man’s 
approach to point 4. The Rockefeller report, 
recognizing the Intervening event, would en¬ 
large, not contract the over-all program so 
as to handle certain defense requirements. 
The defense needs scheduled to be so ab¬ 
sorbed are highly significant. One Is the 
encouragement of raw material exploitation 
for the service of our defense effort, another 
is the kind of preclusive buying that was 
done in the last war by the Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare. 

Some doubts will arise over this organiza¬ 
tional plan that the Rockefeller board sug¬ 
gests under the aegis of an Overseas Economic 
Administration. We don't see how defense 
development could be dovetailed into the 
comprehensive Job which the Rockefeller 
committee has outlined. There are several 
reasons for keeping apart defense and non¬ 
defense operations; for instance, the idea 
of point 4 might get adulterated in foreign 
particularly nonwestern, minds if they were 


liunped together. Surely defense enterprises 
should fall within the domain of the EGA 
and the military working together. 

The Idea of an over-all agency may have 
some merit in respect of nondefense work. 
Those who have watched with respect the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, for in¬ 
stance, will doubtless put up a ceise for sep¬ 
arate existence. However, the central agency 
wouiU have a sort of federatlon-llke frame¬ 
work, providing for regional work and mak¬ 
ing provision for autonomy of the Institute. 
Indeed, the set-up of the Institute would be 
copied elsewhere. Another problem In 
respect of organization: Authority in foreign 
parts would doubtless come from centraliza¬ 
tion. but it would be at the exp>en8e of the 
good name that has been won by EGA. 

On our part we would like to see criteria 
set up ahead of organization. With criteria 
fully accepted by Congress and Executive, 
the organization problem could easily be 
solved. Yet there is little attention to cri¬ 
teria in the Rockefeller report beyond the 
twin need of combating subversion and doing 
away with hunger, poverty, disease, and il¬ 
literacy. This is a millennial task, not a 
criterion. 

First among the criteria In lifting the lot 
of “the 1.075,000,000 Inhabitants of the so- 
called underdeveloped areas" should be that 
any specific project must be viewed in the 
light of what It will do to relieve population 
pres.sure. Puerto Rico is a hideous example 
of what “meddling with death” has done to 
make the inhabitants more rather than less 
miserable. Many of the areas put within the 
orbit of point 4 operations have a similar 
population problem. All Asia, except the 
Philippines. Is. indeed, pullulating with 
breeding, and our occupation policy in Japan 
has accentuated the population problem In 
respect of Japan. Health experts have been 
welcome In Japan, but Mrs. Sanger, though 
free to visit in pre-MocArthur days, is barred. 
It would be the height of folly to make Asia 
a gigantic Puerto Rico. 

On this point the emphasis on the eradi¬ 
cation of human disease has other limits. 
An example will sulllce. India Is said to 
have the highest incidence of tuberculosis, 
but if you go to India and set up an anti- 
tuberculosis station In, say, Travancore, the 
station would be relatively worthless. For 
there are not the doctors In Travancore to 
man it. 

Perhaps the second criterion may Involve 
something of the chicken and the egg atti¬ 
tude. But projects of the nature outlined In 
this report require as a sine qua non to be 
politically integrated In the recipient coun¬ 
try. It is simply making matters worse to 
saddle a country still in the dirt-road stage 
of development with the Industrial equip¬ 
ment of modern America. All nations, to 
be sure, want that equipment; no country 
any longer thinks of Itself as fit to hold its 
head up unless it has a steel mill. Is this, 
however, the way to build up a spirit of In¬ 
terdependence? Another consideration Is 
the need for awareness that the burden of 
repayment is not crushing, as in the case of 
development works In being In Afghanistan 
and In the case of those In prospect in Iran. 

Nor is there any point In making a show¬ 
case out of part of a country which is torn 
In civil strife. There are those, for Instance, 
who think that the North Koreans were en¬ 
couraged to fall on South Korea by the spec¬ 
tacle of economic improvement that the 
United States had Introduced. By political 
Integration, too, we mean receptive admin¬ 
istration. In India a deadweight of super¬ 
stition Is basically responsible for the food 
deficit, and, till this Is relieved, no effort of 
the outside world can solve the Indian prob¬ 
lem. Elsewhere it is Imprudent to put up 
works in a country where the administra¬ 
tors have been habituated to pocket the 
petty cash. 

The attitude of mind of the affected coun¬ 
try is all-important in this great economic 
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offensive. It will make the difference be¬ 
tween success or failure—whether or not a 
venture will be “operation rathole” to the 
American taxpayer and the people aimed at. 
To put a premium on peculation, on reli¬ 
ance. on making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, on economic top-heaviness, or on 
political strife Is no business to indulge in. 
To be sure, the Rockefeller board recognizes 
this, but we should like to see some insur¬ 
ance by way of criteria. 

Now a fine and noble idea is enshrined in 
point 4. It is the Idea of spreading our 
know-how, and tendering our show-how, to 
other countries that want it. This country 
has grown rich in part upon the plants and 
other things that our agricultural and com¬ 
mercial explorers, beginning with Jefferson 
and his rice, have brought back to America. 
A reciprocal service is due now that we have 
grown Into a great world creditor. There 
are a hundred ways in which our technology 
con benefit the world, including ourselves. 
Much of it lies in the files of the Department 
of Agriculture. The world should be en¬ 
couraged to come and get it; a roster of 
experts should be compiled whose services 
the underdeveloped countries could draw 
upon. The central idea should be to enable 
underdeveloped countries to do better what 
they already do, and to shake themselves out 
of the toils of the planter economy associated 
with colonial development. 

Enough has been done already In this 
respect to be impressive. We have seen what 
EGA has accomplished in Greece, as, for 
Instance, in converting swamps into rice 
paddies, in preventing spoilage of olive oil. 
Technical assistance this is called, and it is 
technical assistance that lay at the root of 
the President's bold new program. It Is 
untrue to suggest, as could be deduced from 
the Rockefeller report, that you need roads 
and medical service to install badly needed 
tube wells in India. 

On top of defense work and point 4, the 
report, which almost defies absorption in a 
single gulp, recommends that the Overseas 
Economic Administration should be em¬ 
powered to encourage public works and pri¬ 
vate enterprise. Here a link with the World 
Bank is proposed For public works an In¬ 
ternational Development Authority would be 
established in a management contractual 
relation with the World Bank. A finance 
corporation is also provided for, also relation 
to the World Bank, and tax and other incen¬ 
tives to American investors are mentioned 
as part of this scheme to use American dol¬ 
lars for development. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will not be affrighted by this am¬ 
bitious report, but will set to work and ham¬ 
mer out criteria and the machinery for the 
realization of the idea back of it. 


Who, Other Than General MacArthur, Is 
Capable of Giving Us a Complete and 
Authentic Story on Asia Equal in Full¬ 
ness and Authenticity With the Euro¬ 
pean Story of General Eisenhower? 

RETvIARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
months ago I called to the attention of 
Congress and the American people the 
necessity of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


returning immediately to the United 
States for the purpose of reporting to 
the Congress and the American people of 
our true situation in Asia. But no action 
has been taken in recalling the general. 

In the meantime, what has happened? 
General MacArthur in a recent interview 
with American newspapermen flatly 
stated that in his opinion we are destined 
to be tied down indefinitely to a stale¬ 
mate in Korea, while we continue to 
spend men, money, and munitions 
against puppet troops of the Kremlin 
thrown at us by Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
Red leader. General MacArthur issued 
this warning when he said: 

This situation can wear us down and 
weaken us by costing Communist Russia very 
little. 

The general pleaded in his interview 
for the right to fight a winning war, 
which is denied him by a United Nations 
debating society in which so-called allies 
who place their Asiatic trade interests 
above the fight against communism, out¬ 
vote us, road-block us, and circumvent 
our diplomats. 

We all know that during the next few 
weeks this Congress will be asked to 
Implement national defense spending to 
the extent of $40,000,000,000 or more, 
and some say this is just the beginning. 
This is a huge sum of money which must 
come from the hard-pressed taxpayers 
of America. To continue to spend this 
money with the knowledge that we face 
an indefinite military stalemate in Korea 
would certainly Indicate the imperative 
need of appraising the military situa¬ 
tion in the Far East, in the same manner 
that we surveyed the military situation 
In Europe through the eyes of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

We are told that the military needs 
of Europe will require many American 
divisions, and billions of American dol¬ 
lars will be necessary to provide aims 
for the defense that Europe finally de¬ 
cides to establish for herself. 

At the same time we read repeatedly 
of British, French, and other North At¬ 
lantic Pact nations letting steel, jet en¬ 
gines, rubber, and other vital war mate¬ 
rials and fabricated products go behind 
the i’ oii curtain. 

While all this goes on in Europe, the 
major military strength of the United 
States is now tied down in Korean areas 
on what the President calls a police 
action, but which General MacArthur 
tells us is rapidly developing into a mili¬ 
tary stalemate which has to date cost 
us more than 52,000 casualties and a 
merely estimated cost in money and mili¬ 
tary supplies. 

In other words, we are so far com¬ 
mitted in Korea that we cannot with¬ 
draw and at the same time maintain 
our prestige in the Orient. 

General MacArthur in his interview 
with representatives of the American 
press stated flatly that our forces cannot 
win a cecisive victory in Korea unless 
they are permitted to figTht an all-out 
war north of the Yalu River or wherever 
military necessity demands. At the mo¬ 
ment General MacArthur and our forces 
have been refused that right and are lit¬ 
erally fighting the Korean war with one 
hand tied behind their backs. 


RECORD 

Why should not Congress and the 
American people be given the story of 
the Asiatic situation from the Ups of 
General MacArthur just as the adminis¬ 
tration with a lot of fanfare gave us the 
European story through General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Who, I ask, other than General Mac¬ 
Arthur, is capable of giving us a com¬ 
plete and authentic story on Asia, equal 
in fullness and authenticity with the 
European story by General Eisenhower. 

If General MacArthur could leave 
Tokyo to confer mysteriously with Presi¬ 
dent Truman at Wake Inland, why is he 
denied the opportunity to come to Wash¬ 
ington temporarily for the purpose of 
telling the Congress and the American 
people what they are entitled to know. 

How can the Congress intelligently ap¬ 
propriate tax-raised dollars to finance 
military strength or discuss the alloca¬ 
tion of American military power without 
knowing the truth about what is needed 
in Asia as well as in Europe? 

In all fairness, I ask, why does Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur get only lip service from 
the White House whether it be in Wash¬ 
ington or Key West, instead of the mili¬ 
tary divisions and solid effort by United 
States representatives in the United Na¬ 
tions to untie the General's hands and 
let him fight? 

In my opinio i, the administration is 
afraid to let General MacArthur come 
back because he would tell Congress un¬ 
der questioning what the American peo¬ 
ple want to know and what they are en¬ 
titled to know. 

Yes; if General MacArthur w^ere to 
come back to the United States and tell 
Congress and the American people the 
true story on Asia, he would neutralize 
the Truman administration’s concept 
that world war HI can only be won in 
Europe even though it is the belief of 
many top-ranking military men that 
Russia will never attack n Europe until 
Asia is secure. What concept is right? 

There is no doubt from General Mac- 
Arthur’s statement that wt are being 
blocked and bled white in Korea. 

Therefore, let General MacArthur 
come back here and give us a first-hand 
report of what our job is in Asia and 
what it is going to cost us in manpower 
and money to break this military stale¬ 
mate and win a decisive victory. 


Where Are Our Ships? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article from 
the March 1951 issue of the American 
magazine, written by Mr. Theodore 
Brent, president of the Delta Line. Mr. 
Brent has very ably reviewed the status 
of our merchant marine and has caDed 
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attention to the necessity of Congress 
taking immediate action to put it in 
shape for service in the event of a na¬ 
tional emergency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Wkerk Are Our Ships? 

(By Theodore Brent, president, the Delta 
Line) 

In recent months vre Americans have 
watched the threat of another war grow dally 
more ominous. At this writing the world 
seems about to fall around our shoulders. 
Our taxes have been Increased. Our credit 
has been curbed. Our use of certain ma¬ 
terials has been limited. Orudgingly. but 
necessarily approvingly, we have watched 
Congress appropriate billion after billion for 
a war which may never come but which 
might strike us tomorrow. 

Our billions—all from our new taxes—are 
gotllng into the training of armies, the build¬ 
ing of planes, the buying of guns, the manu¬ 
facture of bombs and bullets and supplies. 
Belatedly, but at last, we are trying hard to 
catch up. 

But ever since we began this now build-up 
one unanswered question has been nagging 
me: If we get our men and our planes, our 
guns and bombs and supplies in time, how 
are we going to transport them over the thou¬ 
sands of miles of seas to wherever our next 
theater of war may be? 

The only answer I can come up with Is 
this: Wo aren’t. The Navy hasn't enough 
ships of the typo necessary to do It. Cer¬ 
tainly our woefully Inadequate merchant ma¬ 
rine can't do the Job, although in every war 
In our history wo have depended on our ci¬ 
vilian ships to do it. But our Oovernment 
is doing next to nothing aboiit rebuilding 
our merchant marine as an essential arm of 
national defense. It is passing the buck and 
ducking its responsibilities. 

Even if war were rot a threat, this bum¬ 
bling. unbusinesslike attitude on the part 
of the biggest business in the world may 
lead us to further tragedy, one v'h^ch could 
tumble us from our present eminence as a 
world economic power, and consequently 
alfect millions of us Individually through a 
decrease in employment, a lowering of wages, 
a necessary cut-buck in production because 
of our Inability to market our surplus prod¬ 
ucts at prices guaranteeing reasonable prof¬ 
its to those who operate under our free- 
enterprise economy. 

America's shipping industry today is in¬ 
adequate—in contrast with that of several 
foreign nations—for five reasons; (1) The 
majority of the merchant vessels operating 
under the Amerlcpn flag arc too slow to out¬ 
run submarines of our potential enemies in 
time of war; (2) the number of ships which 
can compete with foreign vessels and which 
can serve efficiently as troop and supply 
transports In time of war Is too small; (3) 
at least one-third of the life ol our good 
merchant ships is already spent and belore 
long they will become obsolete together; 
(4) the huge flee* of World War 11 cargo 
now in mothballs comprises ships un¬ 
economical to operate and therefore virtu¬ 
ally wt^rthlesa to commercial shipping com¬ 
panies in peacetime; and (5) any suggestion 
of development or expansion with the as.slst- 
ance of Government funds—in the manner 
of virtually every other nation In the world— 
is pooh-poohed by Government authorities 
as “unrealistic and unneceGsary.’’ 

Twice within the past 33 years we have 
plunged into war without sufficient ships 
to transport our men and arms and supplies 
to the areas where they were needed. Fran¬ 
tically we built huge fleets of uneconomical 
emergency-type ships. In World War I, few, 
if any. were CvJin i''tcd before the Armistice. 
In World V^'ar II, hundieds of them were 


used, but few of them were worth more 
than their sale price in scrap when the war 
wa-i over. 

Today we are following the pattern drawn 
after World War I. Then we depended for 
years solely on our war-bullt ships to service 
our merchant marine. Pew new ships were 
constructed. Consequently, when all of 
them began to fall apart at once—In the 
early 1930*8—we were caught without suf¬ 
ficient ships to carry our exportable goods. 
We're approaching again that same situa¬ 
tion. 

Every attempt to improve this situation 
by shipping operators has been stymied by 
a vacillating foreign policy, by congressional 
confusion, by complacency and Ineptness in 
Federal bureaus and departments, by a lack 
of understanding of maritime problems, and 
by the lack of a well-founded and publicly 
stated maritime policy that would help us 
drag ourselves out of the minor role in 
foreign trade into which we may soon sink. 

There are two reasons why we must have a 
powerful merchant marine: national defense 
and Internal economy. The need of a fleet 
of transports capable of carrying our armies 
and their weapons and supplies is obvious. 
Without such ships we might Just as well sit 
back and wait for some other power to attack 
us. But the effect of an inadequate mer¬ 
chant marine on you and me individually Is 
a much more obscure, complex problem. 

America Is a power In any association or 
agreement of nations Into which It enters, 
primarily because of the abundance of every¬ 
thing that it possesses—our abundance of 
manpower, of materials, of skills. America 
bears the greater load of the Korean War and 
of the occupation of Japan and Germany be¬ 
cause we have an abundance of money, men, 
and machines. America’s voice Is powerful 
and respected In all International confer¬ 
ences on any subject or situation because of 
the abundance with which we can back 
up our diplomats. In the eyes of other na¬ 
tions America is affluent, fertile, generous, 
but—vulnerable. 

Many of us, I think, don’t realize that 
America’s export and Import Industry is de¬ 
dependent not only on America’s abundance, 
but on the respect which other countries 
accord us In certain international shipping 
conferences which set the rates for the haul¬ 
age of every type of commodity from one area 
of the world to another. Every country en¬ 
gaged In carrying certain goods has a voice 
in the rate.s, taut, naturally, those nations 
which haul the most carry the heaviest voice 
when it comes to a vote. If you want a voice 
you have to carry the goods. You can’t 
carry the goods without ships. 

If our merchant marine is permitted to 
deteriorate—as It seems to he now—our stake 
in all these conferences will he thrown over¬ 
board automatically, as It was during the 
First World War, when our foreign competi¬ 
tors Increased rates on our exports as much 
as 1,000 percent, and those nations which 
can continue to operate vessels in strength 
will once more gain control of the shipping 
rates. Their votes will strike first and fore¬ 
most at shipping rates on commodities ex¬ 
ported from America, In which they are In 
competition with American lines and Ameri¬ 
can products. 

If Great Britain, for example, can sell her 
autcjmobiles in South America at a price 
greatly under that ol American machines, 
she has a good chance of cornering the mar¬ 
ket. If Great Britain—through superiority 
In ships—can control the rates on the ship¬ 
ping of American-made cars to South Amer¬ 
ica she can Increase those rates to the point 
where an American manufacturer will be 
unable to make a profit on a sale. British- 
made curs—-shipped cheaply—could be sold 
at a profit for prices less than ours. 

Production at Detroit factories, let us say, 
would have to be cut, because the market 
for Amerlcun~nii;de cars would he sharply 


reduced. The British could refuse to carry 
American-made cars even at prohibitive 
rates and could take only their own mak'^a 
into South America. Employment in De¬ 
troit—in a dozen other cities which supply 
that city with parts and assemblies—would 
be cut. Wages, too, would drop. A man in 
Indiana who runs a lathe that makes a part 
that is used In a certain sedan could be laid 
off because there would not be enough de¬ 
mand for that part. 

It’s complicated. But it’s logical. A dwin¬ 
dling, inadequate merchant marine could 
hurt us Individually and on a national scale 
as much as a strike in major industry alfects 
a single city. 

As an example of Government interlerencc 
In Industry’s attempt to rebuild an adequate 
merchant fleet let me tell you about a ship 
which the company that 1 represent—the 
Delta Line—wanted to build in 1947. Delta 
operates cruise-cargo ships between Ni w 
Orleans and South American east coast ports, 
runs on routes which the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 designated as “essential” and, 
therefore, to be served at regular intervals 
In the best Interests of the United States. 

Our ship, as we planned her, would carry 
plenty of cargo along with about 250 pa.s- 
sengers and would make 16 or 17 knots. We 
asked the Federal Maritime Commission for 
approval of the plans—necessary because she 
would be built and operated under Oovern¬ 
ment subsidy. The Commission approved 
these plans. In lact, wc were ordered by 
contract to build the ship because she would 
provide an essential service as determined 
by law. 

Then the Navy stopped in. Twenty knots, 
said the Navy. Two feet wider to Improve 
damage stability. Two more bulkheads. In¬ 
creased size of auxiliary machinery. With 
these and a lew other alterations the Navy 
could convert our .ship into a fast attack- 
transport capable of carrying 4,000 troops, 
their munitions and supplies, anywhere in 
the world, and sustain them for 30 days. 
The Navy was looking ahead. 

We didn’t object. In fact, the whole idea 
was great. The new ship would fill a gap in 
our service and provide a superb weapon of 
offense and supply if the threat of war should 
materialize. 

We went ahead and spent $250,000 for 
plans, secured construction bids, quietly 
cheered wTieii Congre.ss appropriated $16,- 
000.000 for her. It Itjoked as if the Amencau 
merchant marine might finally come back 
into Its own, that we would play an active 
part in the renaLssance. 

The keel of our ship has never been laid. 
She l.s still oijly a dream. The $16,000,000 has 
been allowed to lup.se, and there is little 
prospect th.ut wc or the Navy will soon got 
the ship which could mean so much to our 
national economy and to our national de- 
fcn.se in these critical days. 

The fact that this ship isn’t available today 
can largely be attributed to the General 
Accounting Office and its penchant lor 
ai'.sumlng the right to make policy decisions. 
While we were going through the always 
prolonged preliminary throes of trying to 
start building our ship, the GAO questioned 
the amount of construction subsidy author¬ 
ized lor two other ships already being built 
by another line. GAO demanded an inves¬ 
tigation. GAO got it, both of subsidies and 
of the Maritime Commission. The almost 
immediate result was the complete cessation 
01 new con.struction of any ships under Fed¬ 
eral subsidy, including ours. 

’These subsidies, controversial and misun¬ 
derstood as most subsidies are, are nece.scary 
to the life of our merchant marine. 

Only once, in time of peace, has any at¬ 
tempt been made to assure the American 
people that they would be served by an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine on a par with the 
needs of the Nation. That was following 
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1936, when the Merchant Marine Act was 
passed. 

Two of its Important provisions Involved 
subsidies—one for construction, one for the 
operation, of ships. It was logical and, as I 
see it, necessary. For many, many years it 
has been possible to build a ship in Europe, 
for example, much more cheaply than in the 
United States, due primarily to lower labor 
costs. Under the 1936 act the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would pay the shipyard the differ¬ 
ence between the cost of construction of a 
similar vessel in a foreign yard and the ac¬ 
tual cost In an American yard. The buyer of 
the ship received none of the subsidy, simply 
contracted to buy the ship at the price based 
on foreign costs and operate it on an essen¬ 
tial line lor at least 20 years under the 
American flag. At the end of that time he 
would have repaid his mortgage to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

American seamen live in the finest crew's 
quarters afloat. They are fed the best food. 
They are the best paid. In contrast, those of 
other countries are little better off than their 
predecessors of a half-century ago. So the 
1936 act also provided that an operating sub¬ 
sidy be paid to ship operators who would 
run their ships on government-declared es¬ 
sential routes on predetermined schedules. 
The subsidy would amount to the difference 
between American and foreign costs In wages, 
subsistence, cost of stores, equipment, insur¬ 
ance, and repairs not compensated for by 
insurance. 

No profit was guaranteed the operating 
line. In fact, any amount earned annually 
by the line over 10 percent was placed in a 
fund which, at the end of 10 years, was 
divided equally between the Government and 
the company, with the object of repaying, so 
far as possible, the sub.sidy to the Govern¬ 
ment. During the first 10 years, after 1036, 
of the operation of these essential routes, 
over 75 percent of the entire operating sub¬ 
sidy was paid back to the Government. Not 
a penny of the millions of dollars paid out 
annually in agriculture and other production 
subsidies Is ever returned to the Government. 

Another shipping line Just recently rebid 
to charter three Government-owned vessels 
which it has been operating on a specific run. 
In accepting, the Maritime Commission said, 
“Fine, that’s acceptable. But if you operate 
those three ships yoxi must build two more 
23-knot cargo-liners carrying 700 passengers 
each for the same route. Otherwise, no 
deal.” 

These new ships will have .o receive both 
kinds of subsidy—construction and opera¬ 
tion. But, in the present state of confusion, 
it is unlikely that any subsidy will be ap¬ 
proved for .some time. 

The current mess, started by the General 
Accounting Office, was accentuated when 
Congress, at the urging of the administration 
and a report by the Hoover Commission, 
abolished last year the Maritime Commission, 
which had operated since 1936 and was under 
congressional rather than administration 
control, and replaced it with a three-man 
Federal Maritime Board reporting to the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce. A 90-day temporary 
board was appointed. The appointees, not 
knowing if they would remain as such, did 
nothing. After their tenure, a new board of 
able men was gradually named. So far it 
has done nothing but batter its head against 
varied opposition from every other Federal 
department concerned. 

As this article is concluded, the new Con¬ 
gress has made a beginning by reintroducing 
the enabling bills for the long-range program 
and has authorized a start on the construc¬ 
tion of part of the proposed defense cargo- 
ship program. 

Boiled down, the situation amounts to 
this: Every attempt since World War 11 by 
the shipping oj^erators to expand, replace, or 
Improve their fleets through now construc¬ 


tion has been stymied by a vacillating foreign 
policy and by a lack of respect for the law 
which in 1936 authorized a shipbuilding and 
operating subsidy program, and by the lack 
of a well-founded and publicly stated mari¬ 
time policy. 

This, despite a law passed 15 years ago 
which definitely states: 

"It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic water-borne commerce and a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the water-borne export 
and import foreign commerce of the United 
States and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the flow 
of such domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving 
as a naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, (c) owned and 
operated under the United States liag by 
citizens of the United States insofar as may 
be practicable, and (d) composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to foster the de¬ 
velopment and encourage the maintenance 
of such a merchant marine.” 

That's the law. But our operating mer¬ 
chant marine is no more capable of handling 
the requirements of a major war than it was 
in 1917 or 1941, At the time of Pearl Harbor 
we had little more than 1,100 cargo, tanker, 
and passenger vessels. Today we have about 
1,160—plus 150 or BO uneconomical Victory 
ships which were hauled out of mothballs for 
the Korean action. With few exceptions 
they are incapable of outrunning the fast 
submarines reportedly being built today by 
our potential enemies. (A recent survey es¬ 
timated Russia’s undersea fleet will number 
more than 1,000 by the end of 1951.) 

I maintain that this course—our present 
governmental attitude toward our merchant 
marine—can lead only to disaster. If we 
are to consider the great number of vessels 
which we have tied up in mothoalls, plus 80 
Liberty ships which we loaned to Russia, we 
possess numerically the greatest merchant 
fleet in the world. But in actual fact the 
United States operates only 8 percent of the 
13,000 merchant vessels in the world, Eng¬ 
land has in operation many moie than 
double what we have. Norway, Sweden, 
France, the Netherlands, Russia, and Pana¬ 
ma all operate fleets which may soon out¬ 
strip us in size and regularity ol service 
and which eventually can take from us the 
relatively small percentage of our own ex¬ 
port and Import business which we now 
handle. 

Since World War II the United States Gov¬ 
ernment has sold 1,113 ships to foreign na¬ 
tions. Only 700 have been sold to compa¬ 
nies operating under the American flag. Yet 
we spent something like $15,000,000,000 to 
build all our wartime merchant fleet and 
we have received or been promised less than 
$3,000,000,000 In return. 

Most of our wartime merchant fleet of 
vessels probably will remain tied up. taeam- 
to-beam—more than 2,000 ships—in the 
rivers and harbors of New York. Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. There they have 
been coated with preservatives, are Inspected 
frequently by maintenance crews, and are 
running up an annual bill of $8,000,000 to 
no purpose. Most of these vessels are slow, 
uneconomical Liberty ships built in the rush 
and confusion of the lost war. ships that 
could more profitably be sold for scrap than 
stored as costly reminders of our last un¬ 
readiness. Yet this is the fleet on which we 
must depend In war. 

Unless we begin immediately to build up 
our merchant fleet, by the end of the present 


decade all of our ships will be approach¬ 
ing obsolescence. They will be too slow to 
compete with foreign vessels. They will need 
Increasingly more costly repairs. They will 
be impossible to operate at a reasonable 
profit. Then we shall be forced to turn 
over the transportation of our exports and 
imports to foreign ships. 

Today the United States has the greatest 
export-import business in the world. We 
export huge quantities of raw materials and 
manufactured goods resulting from the ex¬ 
cellence of our industrial system. Fifteen 
to 25 percent of all goods manufactured in 
the United States arc exported. 

Several ship operators. Including my own 
company, would like to keep this bu.slness 
and. consequently, our merchant marine 
alive by acquiring many new ships for use 
on essential route.s as the nucleus of a fast, 
efficient transport fleet In time of war. But, 
as I have already outlined, we are being 
thwarted by the fumbling of our Federal 
Government. 

If it were within my power to Implement 
a workable program for the reestablishment 
of our merchant marine as a world power 
essential to both our national defense and 
our national economy I would recommend 
the following steps: 

The executive branch of the Government— 
preferably through the President—should 
definitely state that we need a strong mer¬ 
chant fleet capable of fulfilling our needs in 
peace and war as contemplated by the Mer¬ 
chant. Marine Act of 1936, and that its con¬ 
struction and operation should be subsidized 
with Federal funds where necessary. 

We should embark on a 10-year construc¬ 
tion program of defense cargo ships costing 
approximately $8,000,000 each. At least 60 
of these vessels should be started each year 
under a Government subsidy program. This 
program would cost approximately $400,000.- 
000 a year—a mere nothing compared with 
our other defense expenditures—and from 
past experience there Is an almost certain 
guaranty that half of that amount—$200,- 
000,000 annually—will be returned by the 
operators through purchase. 

We should immediately start the construc¬ 
tion of at least 15 cargo-passenger ships 
which w<niki incorporate features recom¬ 
mended by the Navy for their conversion into 
attack transports. At pre.scnt, when a ship¬ 
ping line takes over a ve. .el built under Fed¬ 
eral subsidy the 20-yeRr mortgage applies to 
every .ship owned by the company. In the 
case of passenger-transport ships—because 
of their high cu.st— the mortgage should ap¬ 
ply only to that Indivldunl ship, so that if the 
operator lost money on it. he could return it 
to the Government with the lo.ss of only his 
25 percent down payment, plus any interim 
payments he had made, and the Government 
would get back a virtually new and valuable 
ship. 

An American, whether he operates under a 
Government subsidy or not, should be per¬ 
mitted to build a Government-approved ship 
with a construction subsidy, provided ho 
agrees to operate it under the American flag 
for 20 years. At present, only those lines 
which contract to s rve essential routes are 
permitted construction subsidies. 

Today any vessel must be operated by the 
shipping company for a minimum of 17 years 
before it can be turned in on a new sub¬ 
sidized ship. To reduce the danger of multi¬ 
ple obsolescence of many ships at once, the 
period should be reduced to 12 years. 

'Ihe Maritime Board, at an appropriate 
time, should be returned to its status as a 
separate agency operating under the Con¬ 
gress from the Department of Commerce. 
Thus it would be less subject to political and 
department Interference at or below Cabinet 
levels. 

Once before—from 1932 to 1936—American 
martimo authority was vested in a board 
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under the Commerce Department. It failed, 
hampered and harassed by politics and ex¬ 
ternal argument. Little or nothing was done 
to Improve the merchant marine. 

We should scrap the Liberty-ship fleet tied 
up in our rivers and use the money from the 
sale of the steel as the partial basis of a 
new Bhlp-ccmstructlon program. 

We s'-'ould urge our Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives to a greater understanding of the 
vital import of a strong merchant marine, 
and should demond from Congress a con¬ 
structive program if the executive branch of 
the Government continues It uninterested 
policy. 

We should reestablish, without delay, a 
program of fair and adequate construction 
and operating subsidies, so that wo may 
compete on an equal footing with foreign 
shipyards and foreign operators. 

We should. In other words, build up a 
merchant marine that will serve us as effec¬ 
tively as Is necessary to our continuing ad¬ 
vancement as the greatest and strongest Na¬ 
tion truly representative of democracy on the 
face of the eai'th. 


Address of Hon. Sean MacBride 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the midst of 
world-wide worry and tension, Mr. 
Speaker, many of us were privileged yes¬ 
terday to enjoy a genuinely thrilling few 
hours. The foreign minister of a .sover¬ 
eign nation of Europe discussed the state 
of the nation he represents—both on 
domestic matters and international re¬ 
lations. Later in the afternoon he pre¬ 
sented to the Library of Congress a re¬ 
production of the world’s most beautiful 
manuscript, the Book of Kells. 

This manuscript i.s to go on display to¬ 
day. I hope all my colleagues will take 
advantage of the opportunity to examine 
it. When they do I hope they will have 
in mind the fact that the proud little 
Republic of Ireland took occasion to pre¬ 
sent this great work, which is the story 
of the life and death of Christ as told in 
the four gospels, at an hour in the 
world's history when all men need the 
inspiration—the renewed faith and con¬ 
fidence—which can come only from 
Divine Providence. We can he proud of 
this wonderful gestuie of friendship. 
The world will have wiped out the cause 
of 95 percent of its woes when all nations 
can enjoy the kind of foreign relations 
which were exemplified here yesterday. 

I include in the Record the address of 
Hon. Sean MacBride, Minister of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs of the Republic of Ireland, 
delivered at the National Press Club 
luncheon, and his remarks at the Library 
of Congress when he presented the re¬ 
production of the Book of Kells. 

I include, also, the Washington Post 
account of the Irish Foreign Minister’s 
addi’ess. 


Address bt Sean MacBride, Minister or 

External Affairs of the Republic of 

Ireland, at the National Press Club 

Luncheon, Washington, D. C., March 14, 

1961 

The honor you have done me In asking 
me to be your guest here Is one which 
gives me a very special pleasure. I have 
been a newspaperman myself and I have 
come here today simply as a colleague who 
happens to be Foreign Minister of a small 
nation which has very strong and ancient 
ties with America, to tell you something of 
how that nation stands today. 

I am told that Irish names are not un¬ 
known in American Journalism and. if so, 
there must bo among you many whose par¬ 
ents and grandparents came from Ireland. 
The land they left was vastly different from 
the Ireland we know today. The Ireland of 
the last century was. In the material sense, 
one of the poorest countries in Western 
Europe. Her population was in process of 
being halved by the results of a famine on a 
scale that had been unknown to Western 
Europe since the Middle Ages. Today, Ire¬ 
land Is on the road to economic progress and 
development. Our wealth i.s reasonably W'ell 
divided: we have no very great extremes of 
rich and poor. The rural slums, the ram¬ 
shackle cabins, are nearly a thing of the 
past, and although there are slums still in 
certain of our cities, we shall, unless n gen¬ 
eral war or acute shortages wreck our plans 
with those of the rest of the world, get rid of 
these within about 10 year.s. Our population, 
which had been falling steadily, although at 
a decreasing rate, since the famine of the 
last century, is now taking an upward turn. 
Work is progressing on a $120,000,000 land 
development scheme and on drainage, rural 
electrification and hospital building schemes 
of a similar scale. The number employed 
in Industry, though still small. Is rising 
steadily. 

I don’t know If any of you, Americans 
with your history which has been no l^.ss 
prosperous than glorious, can appreciate 
what that means to an Irishman. It means 
that a nation which was nearly killed, whoso 
life had almost ebbed away in the course 
ol a long and agonizing struggle, is at last 
on the turn. The efforts of many Irlsninen 
have gone to make this change and, not 
least, those Irishmen who worked and fought 
to secure lor us the independence without 
which a nation cannot work out its own sal¬ 
vation. Since a measure of independence 
was obtained. sucerHsive governments have 
played their paits—that of Mr. Co.sgrave, 
that of Mr. de Valera, and new Mr, Co.stelio’s 
government, of which I am a member. None 
of these governments has been infallible, but 
under all of them the work has gone ahead 
and ib btill going on. Wliilc the Ireland of 
today is no Utopia, one finds that atmo.sphere 
of hope and confidence w'hich Is lacking In 
many other countrlcb today. 

Much of the progrc.ss made in the last 
couple of years is attributable to the Mar¬ 
shall plan and in particular to the really 
coiifatructlve and helpful cooperation which 
wc received from the EGA. The direct finan¬ 
cial aid which we received was valuable but 
far more Important in any view was the 
economic planning w’hlch we had to under¬ 
take in conjunction with the EGA. I have 
always held the view that in the long run 
the most permanent benefits that will accrue 
to Europe from the Marshall plan will be 
technical asblstancc and the system of eco¬ 
nomic analy.sis and cooperation resulting 
from a policy answered by EGA. I would like 
to avail ol this opportunity of paying a 
public tribute to the far-sighted and con¬ 
structive approach initiated by the EGA In 
Europe under the leadership of men like 
Paul Hoffman, Avercll Ilaniman, and Bill 
Foster. 
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It is often suggested or implied by critics 
that Ireland Is so preoccupied with her own 
affairs that she cures nothing for what goes 
on around her. 1 think it would be hard 
to put forward a suggestion that was more 
wholly misleading. It is not a question of 
whether the Irish people want to be inter¬ 
nationally-minded or not; they cannot he p 
being interriatlonally-mlndcd for they are 
an international people. An ordinary Kerry 
family may well have two uncles and an 
aunt In New Jersey, Chicago, and BprlngfieM, 
Mass., a cousin in Montreal and another In 
Melbourne and probably a son or daughter 
-in England or Scotland as well. With most 
of these they regularly correspond and I 
think that If some of our older people in, say 
Galway, were asked to draw a map of the 
world they might if they were not careful, 
show New York as being nearer than Dublin. 

The people of Irish origin, scattered 
throughout the world and now playing their 
parts as citizens of other countries, sLill 
retain many of the characteristics of the 
people of the mother country. They are, 
for the most part, whether they be Cathohe. 
Protest;-nt. or Jewish, religious folk, and 
they constitute a moral force and go to 
reinforce the stabilizing elements in the 
countries in which they are. They are a 
virile nnd active force within the community 
of free nations—the very sort of people, 
tainted neither with communism nor reac¬ 
tion, of which the west stands most In need. 
While they remain fondly attached to Ire¬ 
land and look to Ireland fur moral leader¬ 
ship they certainly do not look to Ireland 
for political leadership. They are loyal 
Americans, Australians, and Ganadlans. or 
citizens of the country in which they have 
settled. At home our wish is to play our 
part with them, as well as with the ancient 
European nations to whose sisterhood Ire¬ 
land belongs. In the building and preterv- 
Ing of a Just and free society. 

What part is Ireland, in fact, playing In 
International affairs? I think that question 
is best answered by reference to the four 
International organizations with which wo 
might be directly concerned: The United 
Nations, the Gouncil of Europe, the OEEC, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 

As regards the United Nations the posi¬ 
tion is that we applied for the membership 
several years ago, being willing to undertake 
the full responsibilities of such member¬ 
ship. We were, however, kept out by the 
veto of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics—Russia. Ironical as it may sound, 
Russia says that she cannot regard us i\s 
a democratic or peace-loving country. 

As regards the Gouncil of Europe and the 
OEEC, wc are members of b.ith these or¬ 
ganizations. In both of them our repre¬ 
sentatives have consistently adopted the 
progressive policy of favoring developments 
which tended toward a united Europe. In 
the OEEC we have favored greater liberal¬ 
ization of trade, and we arc in a position 
to do so since our own trade policies are 
among the most liberal in Europe. In the 
Council of Europe we have supported every 
measure which tended to strengthen the 
Assembly n.s against the Committee of Min¬ 
isters, that Is to sny, every measure which 
represented a step on the road to a parlia¬ 
ment of Europe. This was the attitude which 
was taken up by a country which has been 
represented as stubbornly or narrowly na¬ 
tionalistic. In fact no nation has been so 
prompt as we have been to support the unit¬ 
ing of Europe and the free and voluntary 
merging of individual sovereignties. We are 
however quite as stubbornly nationalistic 
as the United States would be when it is 
suggested that we should surrender our 
rights or a portion of our sovereignty to 
another nation. 

As regards the last organization, that of 
the Atlantic pact powers, the position Is 
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this; We were asked to Join and we refused. 
You will want to know why. 

I think on this vitally Important question 
I cannot do better than take as my point 
of departure the cardinal principles of your 
own foreign policy, as set out in an admir¬ 
able document, Our Foreign Policy, issued 
by your State Department. 

These are the three points: 

**We are an independent nation and we 
want to keep our Independence; 

*'We attach the highest Importance to in¬ 
dividual freedom and we mean to keep our 
freedom; 

“We are a peaceful people and we want to 
get rid of wars and the threat of wars." 

We, In Ireland, would subscribe whole¬ 
heartedly to every one of these principles but, 
being historically less fortunate than you, 
we are forced to state them for ourselves in a 
somewhat different manner. This is how wo 
have to state them: 

“We are not an Independent nation because 
a portion of it is still unfree but we want 
to achieve our independence; 

“We attach the highest Importance to In¬ 
dividual freedom but many of our people 
have not got that freedom; 

“We are a peaceful people but part of our 
territory has been taken from us by war and 
the threat of war.** 

These points which, as you will surmise, 
refer to the fact that part of our country, the 
six northeastern counties, is held under 
British rule, may seem exaggerated to you. 
They do not seem exaggerated to us or to the 
people, the majority in the greatest part of 
the British held territory, who want to be 
with us. I do not bring this problem before 
you because I expect that you, with the vast 
problems which you must debate every day, 
can concern yourselves with the Intricacies 
of the methods by which this small territory, 
In defiance of geography, Is held as part of 
Britain. I am not going to discuss, nor, I am 
sure, do you want to hear of the finesses of 
boundary drawing. Discrimination, gerry¬ 
mandering and political police by which the 
entity known as Northern Ireland was set 
up and is maintained, but I do want you to 
know that that partition is the cause of such 
feeling in Ireland that no Irish Government 
could attempt, without immediately being 
driven from office, to enter into a military 
alliance with the power which is responsible 
for it. This is not one of those ancient griev¬ 
ances which we are supposed to hug to our 
bosoms. It is quite modern and very real 
and very present. It would be as impossible 
for an Irish Government to accept the article 
of the Atlantic Pact which binds each parti¬ 
cipant to respect the territorial integrity of 
the others as it would have been for Abraham 
Lincoln to accept the Mason and Dixon 
line as an International frontier. You do 
not accept the territorial Integrity of a 
neighbor who is encamped in your garden. 
We are, I need hardly say, fully conscious of 
the gravity of our decision. Indeed, in our 
reply to the Invitation to Join the pact wo 
suggested that, in the interests of the great¬ 
er safety and strength of the chain of 
Atlantic defense, the members might discuss 
ways and means of solving the problem 
which precluded us from membership. Un¬ 
fortunately, this suggestion was not acted 
on. 

I wish to make it clear that there is no 
question of bargaining on this matter. It 
would be unworthy, both of the great issue 
Involved—the future of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity—and of the historic tradition of 
the Irish nation, were we to attempt to 
bargain on this. We are seeking our full 
freedom and independence as of right and 
we intend to get It. 

The position then. In short, is that Ire¬ 
land is willing and anxious to play her full 
part in international affairs, that she is 
already making a certain contribution but 


is prevented from doing her full share by 
two outside powers; Russia and Britain. I 
do not say that the policies or actions of 
these two powers are the same, or even 
comparable. All I do say Is that they are 
inclined to look rather alike from where 
we sit. Both are powers with Imperial tra¬ 
ditions and to Imperial powers the parti¬ 
tioning of small nations has always seemed 
expedient and. therefore. Just. This was. and 
is, the policy of Russia in Poland. I" has 
been the policy of Russia in Korea. In both 
cases the Russians found some Poles and 
some Koreans to support them, but in both 
cases the partition of a nation, a disaster 
in Itself, leads to other disasters. 

A nation is not a vague territory that 
can be cut up at will. It is a living, breath¬ 
ing thing. It is not easy to dig the grave 
of a nation, and when you have dug it, it 
is an unquiet grave. I think that you in 
this room who do so much to mold the 
policies of your great Nation, cannot do bet¬ 
ter than to reflect upon the cases of Poland, 
of Korea, and of Ireland, and to believe, con¬ 
trary to the imperialistic maxim, that what 
Is unjust can never be expedient, since there 
Is something In humanity which stubbornly 
rejects, and in the long run overthrows, an 
unjust solution. I think that the greatest 
and the most effective political leaders, those 
whose work has been solid and enduring, are 
not the showy Machiavellians, or modern 
totalitarian dictators, with their contempt 
for people, and especially for people who 
were militarily weak or numerically insig¬ 
nificant. but the leaders who, like Washing¬ 
ton and Lincoln, believed in human freedom 
as a guiding principle. Those who stand 
for that freedom have always been reputed 
damnably awkward people. It is, therefore, 
with no shame, but with pride, that I say 
that the Irish, still, stand for freedom and 
democratic rule and therefore may still be 
portrayed to you as damnably awkward 
people. 

Address of the Honorable Sean MacBride, 

Minister of External Aitairs of the Re¬ 
public OF Ireland, at the Library of 

Congress, March 14, 1961 

Whether the Book of Kells—known of 
old as “the Gospel of Columcille"—was in¬ 
scribed and Illuminated in the ancient town 
of Kells is a question which has not yet been 
solved. The last few pages of the manu¬ 
script. which might have enlightened us on 
this point, have been missing for many cen¬ 
turies. But it is now generally accepted that 
the book was produced at the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. 

We know from an entry in the Annals of 
Ulster that the book was preserved in Kells 
in 1006. In that year the Annals record that 
“the great Gospel of Columcille wa". wicked¬ 
ly stolen by night out of the western sacristy 
of the large stone church of Kells. The Gos¬ 
pel was found after two months and twenty 
nights its gold having been taken off, and a 
sod over it”. 

For the next three centuries the famous 
manuscript continued to survive In the Mon¬ 
astery of Kells, now threatened by the vio¬ 
lence and destruction of the Anglo-Norman 
Invaders. Its association with Kells was fi¬ 
nally broken in 1539, the year in which all 
surviving Irish monasteries were dissolved 
by order of Henry VIII. The manuscript was 
handed over to the car© of one Henry Plun¬ 
kett, probably a relative of the last abbot of 
Kells. A marginal note by Plunkett shows 
that some of the pages were missing in his 
day. 

In 1661 the book became the property of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where it has re¬ 
mained ever since. Three hundred and thir¬ 
ty-nine pages long, It contains the Four 
Gospels in Latin, Illustrated by pictures of 
the Evangelists and scenes from the life of 


our Lord. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
the writing, for the great variety of the capi¬ 
tal letters, for the size of the Initials on the 
monogram pages. It is the most elaborate 
Irish manuscript extant and the delicacy and 
beauty of the design are such that in the 
words of one observer “they might have 
been drawn in Paradise.” Not without rea¬ 
son has the Book of Kells become known 
as one of the world’s most beautiful books. 

Now, after the lapse of 1200 years Swiss 
expert*? and Irish scholars, aided by modern 
color photography, have combined to pro¬ 
duce this copy ol the Book of Kells. It was. 
I understand, a slow and difficult task. 
There were more than 660 distinct shades 
In the book. Each page was photographed 
In Dublin, the photograph taken to Berne 
for technical treatment and printing then 
the proof returned to Dublin to be compared 
color by color, line by line with the original. 
Some pages went through more than 25 
printings before the experts were satisfied. 

One day, I understand, someone suggested 
that this was a needlessly complicated ar¬ 
rangement. Wouldn't It be better If the 
Book of Kells was flown to Switzerland? The 
Swiss expert scrutinizing print and original 
looked up from his task. “You can always 
replace an airplane,” he remarked laconi¬ 
cally—and that was that. The Book of 
Kells stayed in Dublin. 

It is not without significance that this 
presentation takes place in the United States 
of America the greatest free federation of 
states which the world has ever known. The 
skilled reproduction which we see before us 
is largely the work of Swiss experts, men 
irom the confederation of freedom-loving 
self-governing cantons which the outside 
world has grown to love and respect as 
Switzerland. The original Book of Kells 
was produced some 1200 years ago In an 
Ireland In which the Indlvldupl tuatha, 
grouped into five kingdoms, presided over 
by one High King while sharing the same 
language, the same Brehon code of laws, the 
same rich folklore and literature, the same 
social life and customs, yet possessed a large 
measure of local autonomy and In fact 
formed a United States of Ireland. 

On behalf of the people and Government 
of Ireland I am honored to have the privi¬ 
lege of presenting this copy to the Library 
of the Congress of the United States which 
has always given us its sympathy In our 
struggle to regain our liberty and to main¬ 
tain the civilization and culture of which 
this book is an example. 

Remarks of the LinRAniAN of Congress, 

Luther Harris Evans, on the Presenta¬ 
tion OF THE Book of Kells, Coolidce 

Auditorium, March 14, 1961 

You Irish have a saying: “Glory be to 
God: it’s the fine day that's in it.” 1 use 
it now (employing a Texas accent) for you 
have made a fine day in this. But my pleas¬ 
ure in this afternoon is more than pleasure 
In a gift. The Library of Congress has—or 
had until a few minutes ago when last I 
looked—a book. No such book, to be sure 
ns that of Kells, which, legend holds, was 
penned by Columba himself almost a mil- 
lenium before Columbus provided the possi¬ 
bility of this repository for that magnificent 
reproduction you have entrusted to my care. 
No, our gratitude for your generosity is not 
confined to tangibles, but spreads beyond an 
obvious cupidity and a lamentable sense of 
proprietorship to the very race which makes 
It. Specifically, our gratitude goes out to 
the island people and their government, who 
have so lavishly enriched our collections. In 
sharing with us the greatest of your cultural 
monuments you continue a great tradition. 

You have delighted the American audi¬ 
ence with the luminous loveliness of Synge 
and the wit and daring of a vegetarian-musi¬ 
cologist who once called himself by a for- 
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eign name. Corno dl Bassetto. and then 
emerged as George Bernard Shaw. Miss 
Hornlman and the Abbey Theater players 
have brought delight to thousands in our 
stalls. Our poets have sought beauty by 
frank, unblushing trespass on the realms 
which Yeats made his. Prom James 
Stephens we have taken up the chase of 
leprechauns. A generation of my fellow cltl- 
ssens learned political science and political 
suspicion from the works of a great philos¬ 
opher. Mr. Dooley. Don Byrne has inter¬ 
preted for us the magic that la In your soil 
and on your tongues and of your hearts. 

But there are modern Instances. The Book 
of Kells stands for something else. In sharp 
contrast, Its antiquity stands for ancient, 
rooted, friendships, Its presence here, for the 
commonality of freedom seeking and free¬ 
dom winning, its text for those Ideals and 
energies and high resolves which hold the 
fairest promise of survival and a future. 
Itself n blend of supreme art and consum¬ 
mate craftsmanship it has neither counter¬ 
part nor counterfeit among the medieval 
manuscripts which destructive time hna 
spared to us. Curiously, It Inspires no argu¬ 
ment but only firm agreement. It Is by con¬ 
sent and honor the finest product of that 
unpaialleled efflorescence of Irish achieve¬ 
ment which set the fine example for Western 
Europe In the centuries following the fall 
of Rome. In the Middle Ages It was at once 
model and goad and challenge for the per¬ 
fection of calligraphy, the eloquence of Illu¬ 
mination, and the nobility of striving. It is 
a testament worthy of the testaments It 
contains. Today, after a mlllcnlum and 
more, it evokes the same wonder and enlists 
the same devotion that brought it into being. 

And so. Mr. Minister, please say to them 
who dwell In County Meath, and to the of¬ 
ficers and fellows of Trinity, and to all the 
men and women of your green land, that your 
magnificent message of many meanings has 
reached one who Is, at least by marriage, Irish. 
That may be their comlortlng assurance that 
the Book of Kells is Inalienable and safe and 
somehow still at home. And for the people 
of these States, in whose name I am allowed 
to speak, convey to your constituency a pro¬ 
found and sturdy gratitude. 

[From the Washington Post of March 15, 
19511 

Irish Foreign Minister Compares Britain to 
Russia 

Sean MacBrlde, Ireland’s 47-year-old Min¬ 
ister for External Affairs, said yesterday that 
his country wanted to play a lull part In 
International affairs, but was prevented from 
doing so by two powers—Russia and Britain. 

“I do not say that the policies or actions 
of tliese two powers are the same, or even 
comparable," MacBrlde said. "All I do say 
Is that they are inclined to look rather alike 
from where we sit. 

"Both are powers W’lth Imperial traditions 
end to imperial powers the partitioning of 
small nations has always seemed expedient, 
and. therefore, Just." 

Minister MacBrlde spoke at a luncheon of 
the National Press Club, and evoked a good 
deal of applause and laughter with his elo¬ 
quence and wit. The main dish at the 
luncheon was Irish stew. 

The Irish cabinet officer said that Ireland 
had been kept out of the United Nations by 
the veto of Russia. 

"Ironical as it may sound," he said, "Russia 
says she cannot regard us as a democratic 
or peace-loving country." 

He said that Ireland was asked to Join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but re¬ 
fused because the six northeastern counties 
of Ireland are held under British rule. He 
pointed out that any Irish Government would 
be driven from office If It attempted to enter 
into a military alliance with a power that Is 
responsible for the partitioning of Ireland. 
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"This Is not one of those ancient grievances 
which we are supposed to hug to our bosoms," 
MacBrlde said. "It is quite modern and very 
real and very present. It would be as im¬ 
possible for an Irish Government to accept 
the article of the Atlantic Treaty which binds 
each participant to respect the territorial 
integrity of the others as It would have been 
for Abraham Lincoln to accept the Mason 
and Dixon's line as an International frontier. 

“You do not accept the territorial integrity 
of a neighbor who is encamped In your 
garden." 

Minister MacBrlde. In answering questions 
at the conclusion of his prepared talk, said 
there was no question that Ireland ought to 
be In the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

"Whatever else you may say about Ireland," 
he said, amidst laughter, “she is plump in the 
middle of the North Atlantic Treaty terri¬ 
tory." 

He said that the time Ireland was Invited 
to join the Atlantic Pact, In the interests <~f 
greater safety and strength, she suggested 
that the members discuss ways and means 
of solving the problem which precluded mem¬ 
bership. This suggestion, he said, was not 
acted on. 


Civilian Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN HIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude the following address which I 
shall deliver over radio station WMEX, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, March 26, 
1951: 

These days we hear a lot of talk about In¬ 
flation. price control, wage ireeze, commu¬ 
nism, hidden taxes, and "where do we go 
from here." 

Now most of the problems are very real, 
but In a strange way that we cannot see 
and come to grips with. They bother ub be¬ 
cause we fear the unknown. 

For a change, suppose we take a subject 
that Is familiar to every American. And its 
name will be the Average City in the 
United States. In colonial times, most peo¬ 
ple lived in the country. In 1951 most of 
them live in communities. New York City 
alone has a population greater than forty- 
odd Individual States. Each city has a tran¬ 
sient number of people who work here or 
visit It frequently. Therefore, It may be 
said that all Americans are city folk cither 
on a full- or part-time basis. 

With the vast network of railroads and 
highways and airlines and with tens of 
millions of cars and trucks one would ex¬ 
pect to find us getting away from urban 
concentrations. But these vast transpor¬ 
tation facilities lead from city to city to city. 
We have seen the growth of suburban areas, 
but they are so close to the major cities 
that It Is hard to tell the difference. 

The average American community Is the 
nerve center of our civilization. 

Each Is the focus of trade or Industry. 

The organization of city life Is a big Job. 

To protect the life and health and prop¬ 
erty of Its cliff dwellers is an elemental prob¬ 
lem. There are others more complex and 
difficult. 

So much so that we have had to create a 
new profession called city management to 
save our municipalities from a breakdown. 

The traffic war alone in Boston or Los An¬ 
geles is a nightmare In Itself. And a new 


one that didn’t exist 30 years ago. Pollution 
of air and water Is another modern plague 
that endangers our overcrowded centers of 
population. 

Add to these physical troubles the old 
moral sores of crime and corruption, and 
we can understand how hard It Is to control 
our mushrooming cities. 

It Is a major domestic challenge in time 
of peace. 

And one that would be magnified a thou¬ 
sand times if we had to contend with sabo¬ 
tage, germ warfare, or death from the skies. 

Imaginary? 

Look back 1 year. 

Whoever dreamed on February 26, 1950, 
that we would have been deeply committed 
in Korea and would have suffered more than 
50,000 casualties 1 year later? 

No one, at least not in the United States. 

With hindsight it Is easy to say now that 
we could have avoided some of this cost If 
we had been prepared. 

The grim truth is that we were not pre¬ 
pared then. 

From that le.sson we are learning to have 
a little foresight and to protect ourselves 
against further shocks by taking out a little 
Insurance In advance. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff. 
United States Air Force, has testified that 
even with the best of interception a major¬ 
ity of enemy bombers would be able to get 
through and press home the attack on our 
Industrial cities. 

Thi.s is not a pleasant fact. 

It is a realistic one. 

What do we do then? 

If we are organized and prepared to meet 
such a threat, the loss of life and the dam¬ 
age can be held to a minimum. The enemy 
will have lo.st his greatest opportunity, for 
our strategic bombers will be able to retali¬ 
ate in force, sustained by our productive 
capacity that has been hurt but not de¬ 
stroyed. 

If we fail to take these precautions, we 
shall be victims of the last Pearl Harbor, the 
last because we will never have a chance 
to recover from our defenseless, shattered, 
and defeated cities. 

Our people’s will to resist would be numbed 
by an overwhelming disa.ster. 

Under the present circumstances, I cannot 
understand how anyone either In the United 
States or abroad cun object if we set up 
defenses for our own cities. 

Even the Communist propaganda machine, 
clever us it is in twisting the facts, could 
never call preparations lor the civilian de¬ 
fense of Detroit or St. Louis as an aggre.s- 
sion against the people ol Budapest or Len¬ 
ingrad. 

In normal times. It is our duty as citizens 
to pay out some money and not enough re¬ 
sponsibility to protect our cities from germs, 
fire, crime, and ignorance. 

In the present national emergency, de¬ 
clared because we are under pressure from 
an enemy who might blast our cities with 
fearful weapons, the ordinary safeguards 
would provide us with no defense. 

Evidently we need something more. 

I believe that volunteer service for civilian 
defense Is both necessary and good. It will 
help to save our families, our homes, and 
our standard of living. And It will give us 
a greater knowledge ol and respect for our 
communities and our fellow citizens that 
will Improve the life of every city after we 
have survived these anxious years. 

On Friday. January 21, 1951, the President 
signed H. R. 9798, which provides for a 3- 
year, three billion, one hundred million civil 
defense program. It extends Federal aid for 
the construction of alr-rald shelters, for the 
stockpiling of blood plasma, and other spe¬ 
cial equipment, and sets up a Civil Defense 
Agency with authority— 

1. To mobilize all Federal agencies for the 
aid of a stricken or threatened area. 
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2. To spend unlimited funds to aid strick¬ 
en area. 

3. To rpqulRitlon equipment and property 
from any source. 

The States and cities would have to match 
the Federal contributions. 

Last June there were less than six full¬ 
time State directors of civilian defense. Now 
there Is one for every State and Territory. 

rjctallcd plan.s have been worked out on 
local. State, and regional levels, but these 
blueprints mean little unless we have the 
supplies and the trained volunteers to give 
us some measure of real protection within a 
matter of minutes. 

The people working on the problem at Chi¬ 
cago have figured that we couldn’t expect 
more than 8 minutes warning before an 
ntomlc-bomb attack. 

But how many Americans know what they 
should do In the next 8 minutes? 

What would you do now—sitting In the 
easy chair before your radio or washing the 
dishes in the kitchen? Has anyone told you? 
Have you read up anything about It? The 
children in your home would look to you for 
emergency protection because the clvUlan- 
defense people at their posts or on their way 
to them would have their hands full battling 
fire and confusion and ministering to the 
wounded. 

It is a question for sober thought and 
answer In terms of Immediate and personal 
responsibility. 

The average American city la a structure of 
many oulldlngs, laced together by streets, in 
which thousands of human beings move and 
function with a minimum of friction. Your 
civilian defense agency has to protect the 
city first and you secondarily. It Is a group 
effort. 

Red Russia has a stockpile of 60 or more 
A-bombs. 

Perhaps your city is designated to receive 
one of these, or you live within 100 miles of 
a major target city and must be prepared to 
offer refuge to Its evacuees. 

How much progress has your community 
made in preparing for such an emergency? 

Luckily, most cities have done something 
on their own initiative without waiting for 
the State and Federal Governments to catch 
up with the realities of 1951. 

Norfolk, Va., and 8an Mateo, Calif., report 
that they are almost completely ready to 
handle any disaster. Uniontown, Pa., has 
lined up its beauty shops as first-aid sta¬ 
tions, and San Antonio, Tex., has given Its 
taxicab drivers aiid its bus systems a ba.sic 
training In the technique of moving the 
population from a hard-hit area. 

Schenectady, N. Y., has figured out bridge 
loads and clearances in case of a mass emer¬ 
gency exit and is recruiting volunteer 
stretcher bearers: Revere, Mass., is using tele¬ 
vision to explain civilian deleiise to the 
people at home. 

A dlsa.ster manual, written lx_ plain words 
and with pictures to show what each in¬ 
dividual should do to protect himself and 
others, ought to be in the possession of 
every school child and every grown-up In 
this Nation. A lew cities and States are 
putting out their own manuals, but this 
Isn’t enough. The source of such vital 
information—the Federal Government—is so 
bogged down with red tape that it can’t 
seem to get out these prescriptions for safety 
to the people It Is supposed to serve. Maybe 
if the first Russian A-bomb is dropped on 
Washington and burns up the suffocating 
muss of bure:»ucratlc waste paper, the way 
will be cleared for direct communication 
and effective teamwork between the Ooveru- 
ment and the public. 

Our present stockpile of A-bombs won’t 
do us much good as long as wc arc wide 
open to attack. And the Soviet Union is 
far ahead of us in protective measures. 
Much of its industrial power has been dis¬ 
persed, and its citizens have been well 
trained in civil defen.JC. Sooner than wo 


think, the Soviet Union will be able to 
direct simultaneous A-bomb attacks against 
many of our harbors and Industrial centers. 
To absorb this without crippling damage we 
must scatter our Industries and decentralize 
our Federal Government, and set up an effec¬ 
tive warning and interception system. 

The only power In the world that the 
Soviet planners fear is the power of Amer- 
can production. In fact, a complete 
civilian-defense program that actually pro¬ 
tects our industries, our people and their 
ability to work, will discourage a Soviet 
attack. They will not strike if they know 
that we are ready to take it and strike back 
in turn. 

And our readiness will bo based upon our 
ability to keep American cities going as 
producers of military supplies. 

We can defend ourselves against atomic 
attack, but we cannot buy absolute pro¬ 
tection. England survived because it was 
able to take and rally from the fury of 
repeated enemy air attacks. And make note 
of the fact that England started to prepare 
its civilian defense In 1936, 3 years before 
the outbreak of war. 

Ill the light of all this, what shall we do? 

Sign up a.s volunteers for local defense. 

Help 111 the work of planning dispersal 
and for the setting up of decontamination 
facilities. Each city needs emergency hos¬ 
pitals, mobile first-aid units, fire-fighting 
units, emergency feeding and housing ac¬ 
commodations. and other programs for the 
relief of target areas. 

I feci that the American people should 
know of the dangers that face them. I do 
not hold with those who say “Don’t tell 
them the truth for they will give way to fear 
and hysteria.” 

Rich or poor, great or humble, we’re all 
in the same house ns far as this threat to 
our security is concerned. Given the de¬ 
tails, we can accept them and learn to live 
with danger and not try to shield ourselves 
with helpless and pathetic innocence. 

Only preparedness can possibly ward off 
an attack. 

There is no other way. 

As one of your public servants, I consider 
It my duty to give you a few of the facta 
in the time at my disposal. I do this so 
that you will demand a genuine program for 
your community, that you will become a 
part of It, so that our combined efforts will 
build an alert and strong America that will 
warn the aggressor not to attack, because 
he will fall against the strength of our civil¬ 
ian defense. 


Price Stabilization—^An Economic View 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NliW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 27, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
Is an analysis of the price stabilization 
situation from the March monthly let¬ 
ter on economic conditions and Govern¬ 
ment finance of the National City Bank 
of New York. It emphasizes that the 
welfare of the whole country must stand 
ahead of group interests and calls atten¬ 
tion to the hard decisions which must be 
made in the public interest when the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is ex¬ 
tended this year: 

Present Relation op Wages and Living Costs 

The accompanying chart (not printed) 
sets forth as of latest available dates the 


relation of wage rates in the manufacturing 
industries to the cost of living calculated on 
the base period January 1050, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data. It shows 
that In November average straight time 
wage rates (excluding overtime premiums) 
were almost exactly In line with the cost of 
living. Later figures unfortunately are not 
available. To reach the allowable 10 per¬ 
cent Increase, a rise of nearly 6 percent 
above the average November rates could take 
place, even without the good-slzcd loopholes 
asked by Mr. Johnston. 

The chart also shows that the straight 
time rate understates factory workers' In¬ 
come, because earnings are made up not only 
of straight time rates but of overtime and 
other premiums. Another line in the chart 
shows actual hourly earnings, averaging 
overtime premiums over the workweek. 
This line rose above the cost of living line 
in September and has maintained a good lead 
since. Finally, average weekly earnings are 
given. Reflecting the Influence of longer 
hours, they show a steady gain in real pur¬ 
chasing power. 

The margin between contractual straight 
time rates and actual hourly earnings is al¬ 
most certain to widen as the familiar “up¬ 
grading” and shifting of Jobs, which inev¬ 
itably develop in tight labor markets, makes 
Its appearance. Tlius the rise in hourly 
earnings under the formula can obviously 
c;:coed 10 percent, and by a substantial mar¬ 
gin if all the loopholes asked by Mr. John¬ 
ston are provided. What the cost of living 
may be by June 30—the date when revision 
Is promised—remains to be seen. But the 
probability Indicated by the respective lines 
on the chart is that factory workers under 
the formula will enjoy u rise of real Income 
on an hourly basis—in other words in real 
earnings per unit of work—even without 
the further increase in working hours which 
In many industries Is desirable. 

INFLATIONARY EFFECTS 

If this is the outcome the Influence of the 
wage formula will not be to establish equity, 
but to create Inequity. The purchasing 
power of factory workers will keep ahead of 
the co.st 01 living Increiiso, and the added 
buying power (unless nullified by greater 
taxes and savings) will come into the nuir- 
ketb as enharged demand for goods. In a 
time of declining supiJlies of consumer goods 
an Increase In the real purchasing power of 
any group must be at the expense of other 
elements of the population. This Is the per¬ 
tinent point ns to the equity of the formula. 
As to its inflnllunary effect, further wage In¬ 
creases unless offset by greater productivity 
will raise industrial costs, and the Increa.sed 
money income also will exert Its upward push 
on the price level. 

Tlie position of the farmer under the 
stabilization program is equally privileged, 
by reason of the statutory exemptions al¬ 
ready referred to. As higher wages force 
up industrial costs, and the increases work 
their way into the prices farmers pay, the 
farm parity price—the level at which ceilings 
are permitted—will rise. This In turn will 
Interact on the cost of living, and so around 
the circle. The farm paiily price com¬ 
putation itself Includes a substantial per¬ 
centage of farm commodities such as foods 
and purchased feed; this permits the })arity 
index in effect to spiral within Itself when 
farm prices arc rising, even though manu¬ 
factured goods prices remain unchanged. 

On behalf of increases in compensation for 
special groups, it will be argued that in¬ 
centives to work and production must be 
preserved. But if the decision of the stabil¬ 
ization agencies is that preservation of in- 
centives makes it necessary to accept Infla¬ 
tionary mechanisms, the need to adopt olf- 
aetting counter-inflationary policies becomes 
all the more urgent. This brings the dis¬ 
cussion back to the point at which it in¬ 
evitably arrives, namely, the need for tn.\es 
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of the kind and magnitude that will drain 
off excess spending power, and of coordinated 
fiscal and monetary policies to restrain Infia- 
tionnry pressures, as discussed in the subse¬ 
quent articles in this letter. 

ESSENTIALS OP INFLATION CONTROL 

Ill this brief record of 1 month’s de- 
velojiments can be seen the basic reasons 
why the program to curb inflation is work¬ 
ing badly. With respect to price and wage 
controls, the weaknesBes in part are In- 
heropt. A freeze in cither prices or wages 
destroys the flexibility which in normal 
times IS relied upon to keep the economy 
in balance. It freeze.s Inequities and Im- 
praeucable rolationships and for that reason 
checks production and trade, unless relief 
IS given. But relief or exceptions in any 
direction raise demands for compcn.‘-nting 
reiiCi or exceptions elsewhere. Meanwhile 
powerful political groups use their power to 
protect themselves against sacrifice, at the 
expense of requiring greater sacrifice from 
others. To exert pressure for this purpose, 
labor union leaders walked out of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, resigned from all posi¬ 
tions in the delcnse effort, and denounced 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, whose offense seems to be 
that as Defen.sc Mobilization Administrator 
he Is determined to get his Job don > effec¬ 
tively and v/lth regard to the general Intere.st 
above special interc.sts. Fortunately Mr. 
Wilson continues to enjoy the confidence of 
the country. 

The United States Treasury seeks exemp¬ 
tion from any increase In borrowing costs 
that might bo caused by desirable antl- 
iiillatlonary policies. The Congressional 
hearings on taxation become n cockpit of 
eoiiflictiiig representations by groups intent 
on protecting themselves, culminating in the 
proposal of a lalior union economist that 
exemptions from the personal income tax 
be luised to $2,500 for a married couple; this 
of com sc would free more billionfa ul dollars 
of income from taxation and leave it to exert 
its iiifUitionnry powers in the markets. While 
thi.s goes on the rise in incomes and spending 
power continues, and well designed uiiLl- 
infialioiinry measures such as Regulations 
W and X, limiting consumer and housing 
rreclit respectively, fail to have the aiitici- 
pelecl effects because people can pay ca.'^h or 
meet larger down payments without the 
twpecled difficulty. 

This list could be extended. The evil is 
that If the politically powerful groups obtain 
e.xceptions the Inflationary prer..tires will not 
be contained, and all will suffer. The prob¬ 
lem oi leadership. If the objective ol estab- 
lislnng an effective price and wage ^tataill- 
zatiuii in the next few months Is to be 
reached, bs to gel people to think and act 
in teims of the general Intere.st, and reso- 
luielv to place the welfare of the whole 
r..untry ahead of group interests in the hard 
deinloMs now in the making. 


The National Health Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YOKK 

IN THE HOUSr OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address I made before the Midwood 
Jewish Center in Brooklyn on the sub¬ 


ject of the national health insurance 
program: 

The National Health Insurance Program 

Before I begin the discussion of a national 
health Insurance program I believe it is high 
time that it was made clear what we are 
talking about. The misleading tag that has 
been placed on this program, namely, social¬ 
ized medicine, has done more to confuse the 
issue than any other factor. You will for¬ 
give my bluntness, I am sure, when I say 
tliat this was and still is a deliberate cam¬ 
paign to becloud the real meaning and bene¬ 
fits oi such a program. 

ThlvS must be made absolutely clear: The 
naLioiJul health Insurance program is not 
sneinlized medicine. I have yet to see any 
bit nl propaganda against this progrom mak¬ 
ing any attempts to analyze the bills. What 
I have seen is ague ill-denied u-e of such 
words as “socialism,” “bureaucracy,” “Gov¬ 
ernment controlled,” and so on. If the 
opponents of a national health in.surance 
program have read the administration bills 
they certainly take the greatest pains to con¬ 
ceal that fact; and if they have not read the 
administration bills, then most certainly the 
public trust and confidence have been clearly 
abused. 

The national health insurance program is 
exactly what it says it is—it is insurance. 
Ttie purpose is to enable the American 
people to pay for good medical and hospital 
care by requiring them to put a small per- 
ceiilage of their income into a national In¬ 
surance fund which would be used to provide 
such services. It is based on the exact same 
principle os unemployment insuiaiice, and 
social serurity. It is based on the exact 
same principle as private in.surance. In 
other words, periodic payments are made at 
a time when ability to pay is present to pro¬ 
vide for future needs. As in social-security 
payments, unemployment compen.sation, 
nnd private insurance, moneys are paid into 
a common fund out of which lund, benefits 
will be derived when conditions demand it. 
If this be socialism, then make the most 
of It. 

It has been charged that the right of the 
citizcii to pick his own doctor will be wiped 
out. I would like to quote a section—a di¬ 
rect (juote. if you please—from my bill, H. R. 
27, section 203: “Every Individual eligible 
fur personal health services available under 
tills title may Ireely select the phy.sician, 
dentist, nurse, medical gioup. hospital, or 
other person of hl.s choice to lender such 
services, and may change such selection.’* 

It has been charged that such u program 
makes mere political pawns of doctor.s, den¬ 
tists, and nurses. Nonscn.se. The bill as¬ 
sures professional freedom to doctors. Their 
medical work is not to be subject to lay 
direction. Doctors are represented on all 
commissions and advisory councils. All 
purely medical matters are to be settled only 
by doctors. 

Doctor.s and other health personnel are 
free to participate full-time, part-time, or 
not at all as they choose. L'^’t me read from 
section 220 headed “Professional rights and 
respunsibilities”: 

“(b) Every physician, dentist, or nurse 
agreeing to render services as benefits under 
this title shall be free to practice his profes¬ 
sion in the locality of his own choosing, con¬ 
sistent with the requirements of the laws of 
the States. 

“(c) Every physician, dentist, nurse, hospi¬ 
tal, or other person entering into an agree¬ 
ment under this part shall be free to the 
extent consistent with applicable State law 
and customary professional ethics to accept 
or reject as a patient any Individual re¬ 
questing his services.” 

Now let me read subsection (d) to you: 

“No supervision or control over the details 
of administration or operation, or over the 


selection, tenure, or compensation of person¬ 
nel, shall be exercised under the authority 
of this title over any hospital which has 
agreed to furnish personal health services 
as benefits.” 

Now let's look a little bit at the pay. A 
national health insurance fund would be set 
up In the United States Treasury and would 
con.si.st of an annual sum equal to 3 percent 
of earnings np to $3,600. Workers would 
contribute a small regular sum, umountln>r to 
1 % percent of their e.'iriiings up to $.3,600 a 
year (a rnaxlmum of $54 a year). This would 
be matched by rcjual contributions from 
their employers. 

Physicians and dentists could cboo.se any 
of tbe following methods by which to be 
paid: on a fee-for-service basis, as Is now the 
most common method; so much per yevn* per 
pel .son; on a salary basis: or by a c jinbina- 
tioii fff methods. The bill provides that the 
payment must adequately remunerate for 
the services rendered and that is determined 
by tbe advice of the iirofessionul people par¬ 
ticipating in the administration of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Now let it be noted that major adminls- 
trati\e responsibility would be placed in the 
hands of the people where the services are 
rendered and received. Each State govern¬ 
ment would be able to administer the pro¬ 
gram in its area. Each State would name its 
own agency to administer the program and 
its own advisory council. The Federal Board 
would adinliiisLer the program within a Stale 
only If a State did not accept the responsi¬ 
bility. 

In addition to health Insurance, the bill 
grants to nonprofit institutions and agencies 
aid for mediciil education and medical re¬ 
search up to $10,000,000 In the first year and 
$15,000,000 the second year; therealter up to 
2 percent of the amount spent for benefits 
In the preceding year. 

Grants to .States are authorized for a com¬ 
prehensive program of ba.Mc State nnd local 
health services, lor maternal and child 
health, crippled children, chronic disease, 
Indus*rial hygiene and related services, and 
for training of perKoniiol. 

It provides Federal liiiids for the con¬ 
struction of needed ho.spltals, clinies, and 
heiilLh centers. 

Perhap.s you are asking yourself whv this 
pro'.n :mi is nefe.ssary nt all. Why can’t v/c 
continue the way we have continued h^'re- 
to<ore—a man is sick, a man. woman, or 
child is ill; he goes to the doctor; gets hia 
tieatmeat, pays }il.s money? But is it really 
ot question ol “leave well enough alone”? 

P'our lears attend the average per.';:)!! 
throiif'.h i)l& life—the feav of unemployment, 
the tear ol accident, the fc:ir of old age, and 
the I ear of .slcknes.s. It is a common enough, 
though tragic, story of lite savings being 
wiped out hy an illness Doctor bills, hos¬ 
pital hills, and dental bilks have, in many 
Inst.ances, mortgaged many lives Is it not 
logical that unnvoldahlc lllurs.scs be paid for 
when the ability to jiay is still with us? Or 
shall ve \Miit until the dread attacks us and 
then draw upon our limited savings? 

That Is what all liisuruncc Is--a compul¬ 
sory savings to meet a need when it arises. 
The whole program, to my mind, is a pru¬ 
dent. practical, American way to Insure the 
very be.'.t for Its people, self-paid for by the 
people out ol their earnings. It i.s confined 
to people W'ho make no more than $3,600 a 
year, thereby covering those people v.ho.s(' 
savings at best barely cover when the tragedy 
of illness overcomes them either as bread¬ 
winners or as heads of families. Lost voagc.s 
and lost production come to $27,000.000,Ouo 
a year. 

Over 40 percent of America’s young men 
were not able to pass wartime draft stand¬ 
ards. One out of every six rejected had 
remedial or preventive dl,senses or detects. 
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Twenty-seven million have doctors’ serv¬ 
ices In a hospital plus hospitalization. 
Twenty-seven million more have hospitaliza¬ 
tion Insurance only. Three and one-half 
million have comprehensive protection in¬ 
cluding preventive medicine. Eighty-six 
million Americans have no health protec¬ 
tion at all. 

True, voluntary plans such as the Blue 
Cross and the Blue Shield are all right as 
far as they go. but very few of these approved 
plans offer any preventive medicine or ac¬ 
cept patients with chronic diseases. Very 
often in maternity cases extra fees are Justl- 
fliibly Hsked for. Under the national health 
program adequate medical care would be a 
right, not a charity. 

Now I do not for a moment pretend that 
the administration bills covering the na¬ 
tional health Insurance program arc letter 
perfect, but I do know that the resistors to 
any national Insurance program have made 
no effort to cooperate so that a fully accept¬ 
able bill could be worked out. As I pointed 
out before the only cry that they put up is 
that of “socialdisregarding the hopes 
and the futures of millions of Americans. 
The AMA—the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion—has disseminated a good bit of mate¬ 
rial about the national health Insurance pro¬ 
gram full of hazy writing and half-truth. 

I would like to quote a bit from Mr. Ber¬ 
nard DeVoto. who In a recent Issue of Har¬ 
per’s magazine wrote a Letter to n Family 
Doctor. He bluntly states; ‘T will not help 
pay for the $25 assessment you sent to 
the AMA to run these ads and print the.se 
pamphlets. I will not help you finance dis¬ 
tortion and demagoguery. In an envelope 
that has your name and degree on It y^u 
tell me by way of Dr. Henderson that ‘all 
infectious diseases have been brought under 
effective methods of prevention, control, and 
treatment.* I am to have no more colds, 
then, and my friend’s daughter need not 
have died of poliomyelitis last summer. 
Cure guaranteed. Dr. Henderson’s ad says In 
effect, and it was only through Inadvertence 
that he did not mention the great lncrea.se 
in chronic diseases, especially among the 
elderly, and that he did not point out how 
our increased longevity makes more medical 
service necessary, not less,” 

Several proposals, as you know, have been 
made. The administration bill outlines a 
compulsory health-insurance system based 
on a contributory payroll tax. Other bills 
have called for grants-ln-aid to States to 
underwrite and expand existing State and 
local programs for the “medically ixidlgent.” 
The Flanders-Ives bill proposes Federal sub¬ 
sidies, furnished through the States, to help 
develop a national system of private volun¬ 
tary prepayment group-Insurance plans, in 
the first and third plans mentioned here, 
there is considerable merit. It may well be 
that a system of private voluntary prepay¬ 
ment group-insurance plans may be a par¬ 
tial answer. The legislation is continually 
under examination. What I ask mainly is 
that there be an Intelligent approach to the 
subject, taking into consideration both our 
needs and our facilities. What I object so 
strenuously to is this attitude of what was 
good enough for grandfather Is good enough 
for me. 

There was a time when the American 
Medical Association bitterly attacked volun¬ 
tary-group plana, going even to the ejctent 
of dismissing able physicians from the so¬ 
ciety because of their participation in such 
groups. Now experiencing a change of 
heart, it embraces those groups, trying to 
show how noble and how public-minded the 
AMA really is. 

If there is a basic evil In a national health 
Insurance program, its opponents have yet 
failed to point it out. Enough of this 
double-talk. Let’s have straight talk. Yet 
the AMA has offered no adequate substitute 
for this tested Insurance plan of pooling re¬ 
sources to meet a common risk. If they 


fear reduction in earnings, let them say so. 
though nobody has yet proved how the doc¬ 
tors will siiffer financially because of such 
a program. Nor has yet anybody proved 
how medical services therein will be de¬ 
creased in quality. 

What I object to Is not the objections to 
the program— tor honest men may disagree 
among themselves—but I object to the man¬ 
ner and methods of objection. 

If there is a better way of improving the 
Nation’s health—and it cannot be denied 
that the Nation's health needs improving— 
then let’s face the issue squarely in earnest 
cooperation and not In a spli'it of tantrums 
and the manufacturing of ghosts. 

Enlisted Reservists in Korea Score 
Congress for indecision 

EXTENSION OP REMARK 

or 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just clipped an article from the March 8, 
1951, edition of the Shreveport Journal, 
a daily newspaper published In Shreve¬ 
port, La., which article contains a joint 
letter signed by 33 members of the Armed 
Forces Reserves who are now on active 
service in Korea. This letter sets forth 
strongly the position of these Reserves 
who are now fighting in the Far East 
and who are serving the Nation there 
and elsewhere. It is obvious that these 
Reserves feel that they have not been 
treated fairly. 

For the information of the Congress 
1 set forth this article in full below: 

Claim Unhatu Bxtrden—Enustto Reservists 

IN Korea Score Congress for Indfxision 

Shreveport enlisted Reserve serv’icenren 
now on duty with the Eighth Army In Korea 
blame congressional indecision for what they 
consider an unfair burden on veteran re¬ 
servists. 

"It seems that the Armed Forces rea¬ 
son * • ♦ that they had better milk us 

dry while we are still under thumb, for once 
the Reserves are released, they will never 
again allow themselves in position for an¬ 
other rape,” the Shreveport Journal was told 
today, in a letter signed by 34 enlisted re¬ 
servists in Korea. 

THIRTY-FOUR SIGN LETTER 

The letter, signed by Corp. Clarence D. 
Ellington and 33 other men, was written Feb¬ 
ruary 25. 

“Congress would have heard little com¬ 
plaint oven thLs time," the men wrote, “if a 
Ju.st recall system had been effected.” 

An investigation of reported inequities In 
the reverse recall program was launched by 
the House Armed Services Committee several 
months ago, shortly after the Journal printed 
a complaint from Ellington and other re- 
Bervl.sts prior to their shipment overseas. 

The letter received today from Korea fol¬ 
lows: 

“Enlisted Reserve personnel in this theater 
have received word through letters from 
home—we get little first-hand news—that an 
attempt is being made by the Defense De¬ 
partment to extend our present compulsory 
tour of active duty beyond 21 months. 

“Are the Armed Forces trying to cope with 
the present crisis by the exclusive use of 
veteran reservists? Such would seem to be 
the cose. 


**Reservlst8 in Korea bad already given 3 
years or more of their lives even before the 
present police action. Congress would have 
beard little complaint even this time if a Just 
recall system had been effected. 

“Be that as It may. these reservists are now 
filling manpower gaps in Korea, fighting with 
the Regulars, and awaiting congre.s8ional 
consideration on mistakes which have been 
made. 

“Our civilian lives have been Interrupted 
for n second time. How are we later to com¬ 
pete with men who have seen little or no 
service? 

“We have heard of endless talk and hesi¬ 
tation on the draft of IS-year-olds and mar¬ 
ried nonveterans. 

“Why have these men acquired the privi¬ 
lege of living their lives with Impunity when, 
during the last war, they would have long 
since been overseas? Experience, not age, 
determines the efficiency of a soldier in or 
out of battle. 

“It appears that someone at home is suffer. 
Ing from delusions of grandeur If they believe 
a large military force can be built without 
this sizable segment of available manpower. 
Volunteer 17-ycar-olds were permitted to 
fight In 1941 and are fighting now, yet there 
is still doubt over the ability of 18-year-olds 
to do likewise. 

“The reservists await completion of pres¬ 
ent debate over rotation plans, but. Judging 
from treatment afforded us thus far, precious 
little In our favor is expected. It seems that 
the Armed Forces reason, and with arcuracy, 
that they had better milk us dry while we are 
still under thumb, for once the reserves arc 
released, they will nnver again allow them¬ 
selves In position for another rope. 

“The following signatures indicate agree¬ 
ment with this letter and request publication 
of same.” Names and serial numbers on the 
signature list: 

Clarence D. Ellington, 18231C41: Russell 
Wleser, 18332880; Selby E. Copeland, 
38587759; Carl Nolon, 44008472; Salvatore 
PoIiEzi, 12027024; Clifton H. Matthews, 
38540238, Robert P. Ingraham, 57308138; 
Leroy J. Gelhauscn, 35727939; Lendnn Tur- 
pen, 86716312; Albert M. Stocks, 16229246; 
Guy W. Owens, 38343964. 

C. R. Rogers, 16287538; S. R. Lombardo, 
67209510; W. G. Wilson. 37721832; Carl E. 
Rawls, 34926006; Carvel L. Knafe, 38549136; 
William D. Towlcr, 1823G663; Roy M. Ogoto, 
46043812; Richard N. Robey. 38786778; M. L. 
Hall, 18139843; John A. Kssner, 55006083. 

Arthur A. Laisellc, 57109126; Frank R. Han¬ 
son, 16250005; Clarence P. Bryans, 16204547; 
Myron M. Bokskl, 16300287; Lucicn C. Latu- 
llppo, 57109168; Earl J. Vickers. 18284695; Joe 
R. Reeder. 18100027; William A. Boyd, 
34500298; Clyde W. Abea, Jr.. 14332242; Roy G. 
Lee, 34509823; Prank S. Dunca, 37804707; Carl 
E. Peterson. 67143757; Kicth Mizell, 38236479. 

Mr. Speaker, the inactive reservist in 
a large percentage of the case.s is a vet¬ 
eran with a long period of service in the 
Second World War. It is true that he 
entered the Reserves voluntarily, but 
after electing to go into the Reserves, he 
Vv'as placed in an inactive status as an 
inactive reservist. As such, he was 
denied position in an organized unit. He 
was given no equipment, no drill, and no 
drill pay. He received no training and 
no instruction; and in most instances, no 
effort was made whatsoever to keep in 
contact with him. In many instances he 
changed his civilian occupation and cer¬ 
tainly changed his marital status and 
the Armed Forces knew nothing about his 
efforts to improve himself and his posi¬ 
tion in life. When an inactive reservist 
was denied a position in an organized 
unit, he obtained the impression, If not 
the information direct, that he would 
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be needed only after the organized units 
were called into active service. The call, 
therefore, which resulted in bringing al¬ 
most a million of these men, together 
with the National Guard, into active 
service found the inactive Reserve un¬ 
prepared both mentally and by virtue 
of his environment for such a call. 

As I understand the feeling of these 
men, it is that they feel that organized 
units with equipment, uniforms, train¬ 
ing. drill pay and a definite rating as to 
efficiency would be called before the in¬ 
active Reserve would be called into serv¬ 
ice. He was prepared to go in the event 
of an all-out world-wide war; but he did 
expect, and felt like the armed services 
had led him to believe, that he would not 
be called upon to shoulder the burden of 
national defense as a first-line reservist. 
This, I think, presents strongly the views 
of the men whose letter is set forth 
above. 

The bill which has just been approved 
by the House Armed Services Committee 
contains a provision which will release 
inactive and volunteer re.servists after 12 
months of active duty, provided it is in 
the interest of national security. Con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances, I feel that 
this man with veteran status should be 
treated as a veteran and should be re¬ 
leased as soon as practicable, regardless 
of the 12-month period, in the event it 
can be done without Jeopardizing our 
national safety. 

I strongly believe in rotation. It is a 
great morale builder. The fact that the 
Marine Corps has already put into active 
operation rotation from the Far East 
theater of operations is a further argu¬ 
ment showing the wisdom of this pro¬ 
gram. I hope that the other branches 
of the armed services will immediately 
put into effect a very liberal rotation 
policy and that those men who have long 
periods of service in Korea and in the 
Far East will be given a reasonable op¬ 
portunity to come home and stay for a 
while in the United States of America 
wuth their friends and family. The 
sooner this program is put into opera¬ 
tion the better will be the morale effect 
on our troops overseas. 

We have tremendous problems in pro¬ 
viding this country with an adequate 
national defense. These problems must 
be met; but in meeting them we should 
not overlook equity and fair dealing in 
our attitude and our program to those 
w’ho faithfully served the military needs 
of this country in critical times. 


Budget Cuts Hurt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
encouraging to observe the action of the 
House today in passing by comfortable 
margins amendments to effect substan¬ 
tial reductions in the first three items of 


the first appropriation bill to come be¬ 
fore us. Yet the total of these cuts is 
less than $1,000,000. 

Commendable as this action was, 
therefore, it also demonstrates that the 
only way we will accomplish large econ¬ 
omies is by eliminating entirely services, 
activities, and functions of government 
which cannot properly be termed essen¬ 
tial. 

In the accomplishment of this objec¬ 
tive, it is my considered judgment that 
the, re-creation of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion would be a great step forward. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Rochester 
Times-Union backing such a proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

budget Cuts Hurt 

President Truman has described his 
$71,600,000,000 budget as "tight." U this 
year is like others the budget will rock along 
that way until the congressional committees 
get all wadded up in hgures and cunTusion. 
Then out of sheer discouragement at the 
magnitude of the task, somebody will pipe 
up and demand to know how budget cutting 
can be done. 

Senator Byrd has shown how $9,000,000,000 
can be cut. Now comes the Roswell Magill 
committee on Federal tax policy with pro¬ 
posals of $10,000,000,000 cuts outside defense 
expenditures. 

Of course these cuts hurt. But so will the 
new taxes hurt. Magill and his associates 
would make deep cute In public works, dras¬ 
tic reductions in grants and subsidies, and 
an end to Federal buying of farm commodi¬ 
ties and business loans. 

The budget can be cut but it can’t be cut 
painlessly. That Is why Representative 
Kenneth Keating's proposal to call back the 
Hoover Commission to designate unneces¬ 
sary or postponable drains on the public till 
is a practical approach. 

Keating has now been Joined by Senator 
Dirksen (Republican, Illinois), who will 
press the proposition in the Senate. Until 
this is done, any claim that the budget can’t 
be cut is pure defeatism. 


Aileep at the Switch 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my re¬ 
marks, excerpts from Paul Harvey’s news 
broadcast of American Broadcasting Co., 
of January 21, 1951. I believe that Mr. 
Harvey has correctly called attention to 
the situation as it exists in this country 
for the last decade. The American peo¬ 
ple have been asleep at the switch. 

The above-mentioned excerpts follow: 

Now something to slumber on. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of the United States 
were Communists. 

The self-government which they estab¬ 
lished in Massachusetts was communistic. 

All that they owned and all the crops which 
they grew became the common property of 
all. A man’s task was assigned him by cen¬ 
tral authority. Food was rationed. At first 
a quarter-pound of bread a day to each 
person. 


But some of the Pilgrims complained that 
they were too weak from want of food to 
tend the crops as they should. 

There was increasing absenteeism. 

*'So,’‘ writes Governor Bradford, "the col¬ 
onists began to think how they might raise 
as much corn as they could and obtain a 
better crop than they had done." 

And at lost, in 1623. after much debate of 
things, the governor, with the advice of the 
chlefest of the colonists, decided upon a new 
system whereby each man should plant his 
own corn. Each would therefore have to 
trust himself for the food for his family. 

So each family was assigned a parcel of 
land. And 1 quote Governor Bradford, 
"This had a very good success, for it made 
all hands very industrious so as much more 
corn was planted." 

They now went willingly into the field and 
took their little ones with them to set corn. 
Before, they would have alleged weakness 
and inability to work. To have compelled 
them to work would have been tyranny. But 
now they worked willingly. By the time the 
next harvest had come, Instead of famine 
there was plenty. The effect of the private 
planting was apparent to all. Some of the 
more Industrious had to spare, and to sell 
to others. "So." writes Governor Bradford, 
"any general want or famine has not been 
amongst them to this day." 

The Communist experiment In America— 
as with all Communist experiments past, 
present, and future—was foredoomed to fail¬ 
ure. because it considered man to be an eco¬ 
nomic rather than a human being. And so 
was conceived here a new system of govern¬ 
ment. It was based on I Corinthians 3:8: 
"Every man shall receive his own reward ac¬ 
cording to his own labor." And in but a 
few years freemen raised themselves and 
their society to a pinnacle of progress un¬ 
approached in all the ages. 

Then in 1916 something happened. And 
the people of the United States became the 
first in the history ol the world ever volun¬ 
tarily to surrender their rights of property. 
It was done in an hour of foreign entangle¬ 
ment, with a carelessly worded constitutional 
amendment. It said, "The Congress shall 
have the power to lay and collect taxes on 
Income from whatever source. • • •” It 
placed no limit on the amount of those 
taxes. Conceivably the people could be taxed 
out of all private property. Income taxes 
were not new. 'The first Income tax was 
written on a rock by the hand of Divinity 
and given to Moses at the top of Mount 
Sinai. It was at the flat rate of 10 percent. 
And. remember this, it promised the wrath 
of God on anyone who violated that law. 

At Runnymede the Magna Carta was hand¬ 
ed to King John on the end of a sword • * • 
denying to royalty the right of unlimited 
taxation. But. as I say, it was for the 
American people to become the first ever 
voluntarily to return that tyrannical power 
to government. 

Then, in 1932, the next big step backward. 
What had been a government of, by, and 
for the people • • • became Instead a 

government of executive directors and bu¬ 
reaus; by appointees having the power to 
make rules w'ith the force of law. The power 
to construe those rules and to enforce them. 
All the powers any king In history ever 
had • • • were handed to men not even 

duly elected. Such was called a "new deal." 
Though Emperor Diocletian long before had 
tried to rescue the Roman Empire by destroy¬ 
ing the power of the senate and delegating 
that power to many government bureaus. 
The result was the Dark Ages, lasting a 
thousand years. 

Finally, In January 1951, the United States 
prepared once more in the pattern of the 
first confused, frightened Pilgrims to ration 
food, to allocate farm crops by decree, to 
regulate what could be sold and to whom 
and for how much; to regulate where a man 
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•hould work and at what wage; and to re¬ 
move further Umltlees amounts from his 
wage In taxes. 

Let them not alter the label on the poison 
bottle. Let them call It **necessary/' but let 
them not call It **new." Let them call It 
••expedient,*’ but let them not call It “prog¬ 
ress.” Let them say we no longer deserve the 
right to think and act for ourselves, but let 
them not say this Is to preserve our “free¬ 
dom." 

Could it be? 

Is It yet possible that history might be 
altered? 

That the American people will awaken in 
their comfortable parlor-car seats, look out 
the window, and realize In time that some¬ 
where back there the Freedom Train got off 
the track. 

That we switched off the main line and 
turned left. 

And kept turning left until we’re headed 
back to where we came from. 

Could it be that we may yet shake off 
the leg iron someone locked on while we 
slept, and seek out the engineer? 

And demand—with the courage of bare¬ 
handed men—^that he get us back on the 
high road. Now. 

That if any bandits think they can stop 
this train, they can come shootln’, but 
we’re not going to be wrecked or returned to 
serfdom by our own frock-coated crew. 

And I’ll tell you something. 

If we all left the parlor car and got back 
to competing to see who could shovel the 
most coal—nobody could even catch, much 
less wreck—this train. 

Then the American historians of some dis¬ 
tant tomorrow might write, as Governor 
Bradford wrote, “Any general want or 
famine has not been amongst them to this 
day." 

Could it be? 

No. 

Free men—free to do anything—are also 
free to do nothing. 

And apparently that Is our choice. 

We said we no longer wanted opportunity. 

We wanted security. 

And they gave us chains. 

And wo were secure. 

So, when some future Gibbon writes, 
“The Decline and Pall of the American Em¬ 
pire,” let him be honest. 

Let him say the great new system of 
government called free competitive Amer¬ 
ican capitalism brought forth such bounti¬ 
ful harvest of all good things, that the peo¬ 
ple, grown fat—grew lazy. 

And their leaders, instead of destroying 
their enemies, copied them. 

And history’s shining hour came to an 
end. 


The Book of Kelli 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
the Sunday Star, March 18, 1951; 

The Book or EIells 

One of the most beautiful things in the 
world made by human bands is the ancient 
Book of Kells. Created by the brothers of 
an Irish monastery about the eighth cen* 
tury after Christ, it now Is the principal 
treasure of Trinity College In Dublin. 
Thousands of pilgrims have gone there to 
gaze upon Its delicately Illuminated pages. 


The text Is the four Gospels of the Vulgate. 
It was lettered and decorated with a preci¬ 
sion unexcelled In any slmUar work at any 
place or any time. The geometrical sym¬ 
metry of the entire volume has been com¬ 
pared to a single breath of celestial song. 
Examining Its loveliness, one takes pride In 
sharing the devoted hiunanlty of the unre¬ 
corded artists. Their names are lost, but 
they were men to make all men glad to be 
men. 

Kells was called Ceanannus a thousand 
years ago. The retreat where the book was 
put together was pledged to Saint Coliunba. 
It was founded in 660, and it drew scholars 
like the proverbial magnet through 30 gen¬ 
erations. How great was the wisdom of the 
friars is proved by the variety of their sub¬ 
ject material. Their learning embraced 
everything—all classes and conditions of 
people, a vast menagerie of animals and 
birds, flowers, inanimate forms of reality, 
and much that simply was imagined with 
rare poetic artistry. The 678 pages the 
monks compiled are an encyclopaedia of the 
universe. Their faith was an ardent force, 
reaching from the dust to the stars, conced¬ 
ing no barrier to the power of their love 
for the Master Artist. 

The brothers were deliberately all-in¬ 
clusive. Their work shuts nothing out. 
Within it all forms are Interlaced. The 
book assembled at Kells is as closely knit as 
a good tapestry or a good carpet. Some hint 
of distant Byzantium may be discovered in 
the designs, yet they are as Irish as Ireland. 
Their colors are as brilliant as the rainbow 
even now after a whole mlllenlum. Per¬ 
haps it was because of the challenge of this 
circumstance that all early attempts to copy 
the volume fell short. The version produced 
by the Urs Graf-Verlag in Berne, Switzer¬ 
land, in recent months represents the best 
skill available in Europe in our day. An 
example of this edition is the gift of the 
Government of Eire to »he Library of Con¬ 
gress. Bean MacBride. Irish Minister of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, made the presentation. Dr. 
Luther H. Evans. Librarian, received the 
precious offering and expressed the grati¬ 
tude of the American community for It. 
The book is a tie of a sort between three as 
yet free nations—Ireland, Switzerland, and 
the United States. 


Address of the Honorable John L. Sullivan, 
Former Secretary of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP XLUNOZ8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago, February 27,1951, to be exact, 
the Honorable John L. Sullivan, former 
Secretary of the Navy, delivered an ad¬ 
dress In Shreveport, La., at a luncheon 
held under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Mr. 
Sullivan said so many things In that 
address that should command the ap¬ 
proval of all of us that I have asked 
leave to include his remarks in the 
Record. 

John Sullivan was known to Members 
of Congress as one of the most capable, 
efficient, and patriotic Secretaries who 
ever directed the Department of the 
Navy. He was a strong man and com¬ 
manded universal respect in that posi¬ 
tion as well as in other Government 


positions which he held in many years 
of public service. 

His endeavors outside the Govern¬ 
ment add to the high respect we have 
for him. He has been intensely active 
with the National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. He has been outstand¬ 
ing among Americans because of his 
contribution to the most worthy move¬ 
ment to implement the principles of 
brotherhood. 

I hope my colleagues in the House will 
read carefully the message on brother¬ 
hood which John Sullivan left with 
those who attended the luncheon in 
Shreveport. His address follows: 

Adorxzs or THE Hohoxablx Johh L. Sullivan 
at the Luncheon Under the Aubficbs of 
the National Conference of Chribttanb 
AND Jews at the Washington-Youbeb 
Hotel, Shreveport, La. 

I want to tell you how delighted I am to 
have this opportunity to visit your dynamic, 
growing city of Shreveport and to meet with 
BO many outstanding citizens of this great 
city. 

The work you have done In the advance¬ 
ment of Intergroup relations Is known far 
outside the confines of this State. For your 
progress In this mission, I extend my con¬ 
gratulations not only to you tut to Cente¬ 
nary College and Its president, Joe Mickle, 
who have rendered such valuable assistance 
in this endeavor. 

Here In Shreveport with your oil and gas, 
your agriculture, your cattle, and your lum¬ 
ber. you have a sound and diversified basis 
for a continuing prosperity. Together with 
the fine Barksdale Air Base at Bossier all 
contribute to the stability and zest of living 
in this most pleasant city. 

The only thing about my visit her# today 
which I regret is the absence of my good 
friend, Congressman Overton Brooks. 1 
have known Congressman Brooks ever since 
1939, and during my years in the Treasury 
and Navy Departments I have had a first¬ 
hand opportunity to watch him work and 
to evaluate the contribution he Is making 
to the affairs of our Federal Government. 
I know that all of you know him and like 
him. 1 can assure you that If you had had 
my opportunity to work with him closely In 
Washington, you would be even prouder of 
him than you arc now. 

I talked with Congressman Brooks Just 
before leaving Washington, and I am very 
happy to extend to you, as he requested me 
to do, his very warm and cordial greetings 
to all of you here today. 

We meet here under the auspices of a 
truly great organization, an organization 
which last year afforded me the opportu¬ 
nity of engaging In the most rewarding work 
I have ever known. I am convinced that 
there Is no peacetime work In which civil¬ 
ians can engaged that contributes so much 
to the present well are and future security 
of our country as the Implementation of 
the principles of brotherhood. 

My activity In this work started at a 
luncheon In Washington on Armistice Day, 
1949. That day we heard a stirring address 
by the President of the United States. He 
started by saying, ”1 have Just come from 
the National Cemetery at Arlington where 
I have laid a wreath on the grave of an 
American hero, the unknown soldier. I do 
not know, and no real American cares, 
whether that man was a Protestant, a Jew. 
or a Catholic, whether he was black or red, 
yellow, or white.” Later in this address the 
President warned us that the Issue of our 
times would lie between those who believe 
In a Divine Being and who look upward for 
guidance, and those who—denying God— 
worship materialism, and look downward to 
the earth for the things which it produces 
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rather than toward the heavens for that help 
all mankind needs. 

How tragically true the events of the past 
year have proved the President’s prediction. 
More and more evident It becomes that the 
current separation of mankind Into differ¬ 
ing camps Is essentially a moral cleavage 
Involving two Irreconcilable concepts of the 
Importance of the human being. In the 
Communist view the individual—like a cow 
or a horse—is a chattel of the state, just 
that and nothing more. In the eyes of the 
democratic world the individual is recog¬ 
nized as the most important thing on the 
face of the globe because that individual 
possesses an Immortal soul. You and I are 
truly free, because you and I have certain 
inherent, natural rights—rights derived from 
our creation by Ood—from our equal crea¬ 
tion by God. 

Few generations have lived In such uncer¬ 
tain, confused and dangerous conditions as 
those in which we will probably spend the 
rest of our lives. On all hands people cry 
out "What can we do to help?" One clear 
and obvious answer to that question is for 
all Americans to strive In their dally lives 
to fulffll In our blessed America that perfec¬ 
tion of the democratic processes, that real 
equality that was envisaged for all Americans 
by our founding fathers. Much remains to 
be done by all of us before that Is accom¬ 
plished, and It cannot be accomplished 
merely by a 7-day observance of Brotherhood 
Week. 

Believing In a spiritual Interpretation of 
the universe, and deriving Its Inspiration 
theretrom, the national conference exists to 
promote Justice, amity, understanding, and 
cooperation among Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics. Wo seek to analyze, moderate, 
and ultimately eliminate Intergroup preju¬ 
dices which disfigure and distort religious, 
businebs, social, and political relations. We 
strive to establish a social order in which the 
religious ideals of brotherhood and justice 
shall become the standards of human rela¬ 
tionships, and we work at it 365 days In the 
year. 

Goethe once observed that it Is easier to 
perceive error than to find truth, for the 
former lies on the surface and is easily seen, 
while the latter lies In the depths where few 
are willing to search for It. Prom day to day 
and from week to week we must augment 
our forces with men and women who are 
willing to make some sacrifice to seek out the 
causes of intolerance and bigotry and to root 
them out of our system. 

In the 22 years since this conference was 
organize !, very great progress has been made. 
Encouraged by that progress thousands of 
American men and women who realize that 
the Job Is far from done and who appreciate 
the tremendous importance of this work are 
devoting a great deni of their time and their 
efforts in this cause. 

Why is this so important? That I shall 
attempt to answer this evening. 

Whether or not we like It, America has 
been Invested with the leadership of the 
free world and the task of defending western 
civilization, llie success of that defense will 
determine the survival of our way of life 
and the maintenance of the dignity of man. 
Until and unless bigotry, prejudice and in¬ 
tolerance among intercreedal and inter¬ 
racial groups have disappeared from the 
American scene, the success of that leader¬ 
ship and of that defense will be in Jeopardy. 

Until we have achieved a practical day-to¬ 
day Implementation of the principles of 
brotherhood, we cannot be sure that our 
American democracy is secure, and we can¬ 
not have too great confidence in our efforts 
to bring democracy to other parts of the 
world. But once we have attained through¬ 
out this fair land a unity which comes from 
an understanding of group by group; an 
appreciation of culture, group by group; and 
respect of racial, religious differences, group 
by group. American democracy will have a 
much firmer foundation. 


The times in which we have lived have 
seen fantastic progress in most fields of hu¬ 
man endeavor. Within our lifetime science 
has contributed more to medicine, to com¬ 
munication, to transportation, to agricul¬ 
ture, and to many of the other things that 
affect our dally lives than it has contributed 
In many centuries. In giving us the radio 
and the airplane it furnished the peoples of 
the world with those devices they needed to 
draw closer together, to understand and re¬ 
spect each other. It is the tragedy of our 
age, that these two Inventions were aborted 
from their proper purposes. In the hands of 
power-crazed egoists In the late 1930’s one 
was diverted to the purposes of hate-foster¬ 
ing and war-breeding propaganda, and the 
other into a lethal weapon of International 
blackmail. These two Inventions which had 
given such promise of forestalling future 
wars contributed to the events that pro¬ 
duced the most costly war in world history. 

Since the end of World War II. science has 
made further great strides—in every field of 
human endeavor except the one In which we 
most need progress. That is the field of hu¬ 
man relationships. It is to this objective 
that the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews addresses Its entire efforts. 

In this country, differences In background 
and culture are sometimes overemphasized, 
and the broad areas of common purposes and 
objectives that unite all of the people of the 
United States are too frequently forgotten. 
So it is that throughout the length and 
breadth of our land wc ask Americans to re¬ 
examine from time to time the community 
of purpose of all Americans, and to explore 
various new approaches for devising for¬ 
mulas that will lead to even greater trust, 
confidence, and respect among our different 
groups. Wo hope that there will be no 
lessening of anyone's loyalty to one's own 
faith or race. Wo seek a strong, purposeful 
movement toward the realization of unity In 
diversity. Our objective is not to abolish 
differences but to learn to respect them. The 
pride and the strength of America are to be 
found in the amazing diversity of its peo¬ 
ple drawn from every race and culture on 
this globe. That diversity of talents and 
skills and personalities—urged of the toxin of 
misunderstanding and distrust—can consti¬ 
tute a greatness and a strength that no other 
nation can ever achieve. 

We know that today the biggest question 
for the entire world is whether the human 
spirit Is to remain free, or is to be swallowed 
up by totalitarianism. Wo agree with the 
lat? Ju.stice Wiley Rutledge that if we are 
to be free wc must deserve to be free; if 
we are to survive we must deserve to survive. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any real 
American that here on this continent our 
forefathers established a system of gov¬ 
ernment and a way of life which has proved 
to be the world’s greatest contribution to 
human freedom and the dignity of man. No 
thoughtful person can question that our sys¬ 
tem of government and our way of life is in 
greater Jeopardy today from outside Influ- 
ence.s than it has been since the birth of 
the Republic. 

We Americans have come to regard democ¬ 
racy as an established, dominant fact In this 
world. "Xet, neither In terms of duration (as 
judged by the perspective of history) nor in 
numbers of adherents, has democracy perma¬ 
nently or universally established Itself, al¬ 
though we know it Is the best form of gov¬ 
ernment yet devised. 

There are In the world some 2,400.000,000 
humans. Of this number only 600,000,000 
derive their culture and their philosophy, 
their religious Ideals, and their way of life 
from the same sources that gave us our civil¬ 
ization—Western Europe. These peoples of 
Europe, the British Isles, Australia, North 
and South America, parts of Africa, and those 
in the Southwest Pacific who have embraced 
democracy, together with ourselves, constlt- 
tPte the bulk of those who believe in de¬ 


mocracy or who have been able to give it 
stable life in their native lands. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty million of these people exist 
today In Western Europe under the guns of 
a colossus that says that communism and 
democracy cannot live In the same world. 

It has never been the policy of our Gov¬ 
ernment to attempt to drive the Soviet sys¬ 
tem from Its birthplace. Our Government 
has never taken the position that it cannot 
live in a world where communism exists. 
However, the Communists view with alarm 
every manifestation of freedom, and repeat¬ 
edly proclaim that communism and what we 
call democracy cannot exist together. Par¬ 
ticularly do they proclaim the impossibility 
of the coexistence of communism and reli¬ 
gious principles of any sort or type. They 
reject such virtues as meekness, humility, 
charity, love of neighbor, and the Golden 
Rule. The trials of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
the Protestant clergy of Bulgaria and the 
present antlreliglous activity in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia are among the most brazen and ruth¬ 
less attacks upon God and upon religion 
that have been witnessed In many centuries. 

Now all thinking Americans know deep in 
their hearts that the surest and most effec¬ 
tive countermeasures wc can take in this 
country to combat the godless propaganda 
of the Communists is to create here upon 
our shores the fullest and finest flowering 
of true democracy and real equality. We 
know that If people are free they are equal, 
but that without equality there can be no 
true freedom. That applies to all—Protes¬ 
tants. Jews, and Catholics; Nordics and 
Latins; Negroes and Orientals. 

The members of this conference are not 
unduly alarmed about Interracial and inter¬ 
creedal conditions In the United States to¬ 
day. We recognize the very great progress 
that is being made toward understanding 
and mutual respect. We believe, however, 
that through public diligence and public 
awareness of Its importance the progress now 
being made can be accelerated. 

There Is a new attitude on the American 
scene about which I would like to speak for 
a few moments—one that truly disturbs me. 
And that Is the attitude of defeatism about 
America’s military and economic posture, an 
attitude that must give very great solace 
and comfort to the men In the Kremlin. 

In government, self-criticism, and I mean 
public self-criticism. Is the mark of a dy¬ 
namic, progressive democracy, the real anti¬ 
dote for political dry rot or Inefficiency. To¬ 
day In Washington, a great deal Is being 
done to question, examine, and perhaps to 
Improve our public affairs. Such an exami¬ 
nation is welcomed by every public servant 
worth his salt. However, I call to your at¬ 
tention the very great difference between 
self-criticism that seeks for improvement 
and blind pessimism that looks at only one 
side of the ledger. 

There Is some talk and feeling in this 
country today that seems almost foreign. 

Whnt Is the faith of an American? It 
varies from man to man, and from woman 
to woman, and with each man and every 
woman. It varies from time to time. 

With some, it is faith In our manhood. 
With some, it Is faith In our moral or po¬ 
litical leadership. With some. It is faith In 
our Industrial potental. With some. It Is 
a faith In God coupled with a belief In free 
democratic Institutions and actions. 

But whatever that faith Is, wherever It 
comes from, whatever Its basis. It is the hall¬ 
mark of every real American. An Ameri¬ 
can is the one person In the world who la 
distinctly out of character when he dons 
the black robes of defeatism and hastens 
civilization on its rush to ruin. 

Of course, we face a formidable challenge 
from a power that holds in thrall the largest 
organized group of manpower In the world. 
Yet, the entire history of the development of 
the freedom of the individual and the crea¬ 
tion of what Is now the Western World has 
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been achieved against seemingly overwhelm-* 
ingly powerful tyrannies. If the odds 
against the free world are today greater 
than ever, you must remember that so, too, 
are our means of resisting and our will to 
resist. 

Why, then, do so many of our fellow 
cltleens adopt the helpless and hopeless 
point of view? 

The focal point of the world’s troubles 
today is Korea. But it is merely a happen¬ 
stance that it is Korea and not any one 
of a half dozen other places. Realizing 
what Korea Is costing us in the lives of line 
young men and the disruption of our econ¬ 
omy, some people are today questioning 
the wisdom of our decision to resist aggres¬ 
sion In Korea. Regardless of the outcome 
of the Korean campaign, there will never 
be any question in my mind but what the 
United States made the only decision It 
could have made under those circumstances. 

It so happened that I was In Europe at 
the time of the crossing of the thirty-eighth 
parallel by the North Koreans. Within a 
period of 6 days I was in Rome. Paris, Frank¬ 
fort and liondon. You will recall that fol¬ 
lowing the Invasion there was a hiatus of 
48 hours during which our Government very 
properly went through the procedures of 
the last-resort provision of the United 
Nations Charter. During those 2 days you 
could see the confidence of Western Euro¬ 
peans in America melt like butter in the 
noonday sun. On all sides they said: ’’Here 
we go again. After World War I your Presi¬ 
dent Wilson conceived the League of Na¬ 
tions. We all Joined It in an effort to secure 
a just and enduring peace. Then, after we 
had gotten In, America turned her back on 
us and left us holding the bag. It is only 
6 years since you started the United Nations, 
and here, when the first real test comes, 
when there is a clear and cruel case of ag¬ 
gression. you don’t fight, you don't even make 
a statement.” I can tell you that things 
looked pretty grim, and 1 am sure that had 
that continued for another week or 10 days 
Western Europe would be lost to America 
for generations and that the cooperation we 
are now receiving from the Atlantic Pact 
Nations could never have been achieved. 

However, 2 days after the Invasion of 
Korea the President of the United States 
announced our resistance to aggression in 
such clear and unmistakable terms that the 
peoples all over Western Europe were lifted 
from the depths of despondency. Never 
have I seen such a change come over large 
numbers of people. You could see it in the 
face of every man and woman you passed on 
the street. 

It must be remembered that at no time 
since the death of Napoleon has there been 
a catalyst to unite all peoples of Europe 
in a common front against a common foe. 
I am not at all sure that the Communist 
action In Korea is not serving as that cata¬ 
lyst. I believe that there exists today a 
greater potential opportunity to weld the 
peoples and governments of Western Eu¬ 
rope into a stanch bloc of defenders of 
democracy and freedom than has existed 
in the last 125 years. 

We started to fight in Korea os we had 
to. Our forces were greatly outnumbered 
and in fact there were few combat troops in 
that area. But once we became organized 
and landed at Inchon, things took on an 
entirely different aspect. Then came the 
disastrous defeat and retreat of late Novem¬ 
ber. That is when the second guessers went 
to work. That is when a great many Amer¬ 
icans forgot that the United States of Amer¬ 
ica is at the peak of its power, the strongest 
country in the world. They began to exalt 
our enemies as superdemons and to dis¬ 
count and downgrade the finest fighting 
men in the world—the American soldiers. 
What a spectacle this must have been for 
the United Nations representatives of the 


other countries of the world. Just think 
of what it must have done to their confi¬ 
dence in America when they saw that Amer¬ 
icans were forgetting their own potential 
power and the majesty of our mission, and 
thinking only of the price It was costing us. 

1 would like to go on record hero and now 
as affirming my complete confidence in the 
professional soldiers and sailors who are to¬ 
day guiding the destinies of our Army, our 
Air Force, and our Navy. 

Throughout my life I have been partic¬ 
ularly fortunate in my associations with my 
fellow men, in college and law school. In 
the practice of law. In business, and In the 
Government. However, for 4 years I had 
the opportunity of working very closely with 
the officers of the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy, and I want to tell you I never met a 
better group of men In my life. 

We have heard a great deal of criticism 
since VJ-day about the graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis. I tell you that, in my 
opinion, if the alumni of West Point and 
Annapolis as a group were compared with 
all of the alumni of any college or univer¬ 
sity in this land, the comparison would be 
far from favorable to us civilian alumni. In 
like manner, I believe that if we were to 
compare all of the regular officers of the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy with all of the 
civilians in any given profession or line of 
endeavor, the results would be equally 
startling. 

With the sole exception of those who have 
consecrated their lives to spiritual leader¬ 
ship. I know of no group of men who lead 
such dedicated lives or make such sacrifices 
in their profession as the regular officers of 
the armed services. I think we should all 
thank God that the future security of our 
country la in the hands of these men. They 
are the best I have ever mot. 

Fighting under their command and backed 
by the production of the greatest industrial 
power in the world is the youth of the 
Nation, young men who know the value of 
that ior which they figl t. Victor Hugo once 
said: "Nothing in this world is so powerful 
as an idea whose time has come.” The youth 
of America know the full value of democracy 
and freedom, and they know that now our 
hour has come, and that we must stop every 
effort to spread communism further by 
forceful means, or we will be isolated and 
left to fight, and perhaps lose, alone. 

Science has made great contributions to 
An-crican armies and military proficiency. 
Yet, neither radar nor the proximity fuse, 
the atomic bomb or the guided missile is 
America’s secret weapon. I know that every 
commander in the armed services agrees 
with me that the secret weapon with which 
America won World Wars I and II and the 
greatest weapon we have today is millions 
of the finest young men this world has ever 
known. 

They are the best because they have seen 
democracy at work and they know that after 
enjoying the freedoms and the equality of 
America, life for them under any other sys¬ 
tem would not be worth the living. Those 
men on the battle lines in Korea have seen 
democracy and brotherhood at work, and 
they know it is worth fighting and dying for. 
In these crucial times when men as well as 
nations are being tried for size, the least we 
civilians can do is to acquire a faith to 
match that of our men in combat. 

In no way do I try to minimize the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. But America has sur¬ 
vived a great many crises in the last 176 
years. I think we will survive this one. 

In the words o^ the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet: 

**We made this thing, this dream. 

This land iinsatisfled by little ways, 

Open to every man who brought good will. 
This peaoeleas vision, groping for the stars. 


Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remoriteless 
force 

Over submitted bodies and the dead. 

But as live earth where anything could 
grow 

We made It and it’s ours. 

We shall maintain it. It shall be sus¬ 
tained.'* 


Not Illegal^ but Wrong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NEW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President does not reflect the thinking 
of the vast majority of the American peo¬ 
ple when he intimates that legality 
should be the sole test in determining 
the faithfulness or faithlessness of a 
public servant. He should clean house 
at once in his official family in the light 
of the shocking disclosures which have 
been made in congressional hearings. If 
he does not act ijromptly. Congress 
should move without any regard to the 
question as to whose toes are stepped on. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and one from 
the Rochester Times-Unlon. 

The editorials follow: 

[Fiom the Rochester Dumocr&t and 
Chronicle] 

Not Illegal, Bttt Wbono 

"Why,” asks a correspondent of this news¬ 
paper, "is it up to Congress to ferret out the 
crooks, parasites, and subversives in the ex¬ 
ecutive branch of the Government? Have 
you noticed that most of tho sensational pro¬ 
ceedings against such offenders have re¬ 
sulted from congressional action? Congress 
uncovered the Garsson brothers, Andy May, 
Benny Meyers, John Maragon, Alger (Red 
Herring) Hiss, and William Remington.” 

It is a good question, given more point by 
the current interest in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation investigation. The rev¬ 
elation of misused influence, of mink coats 
and luxury room hotels speaks loudly of a 
Government owning an easy morality and a 
great complaisance toward wrongdoing that 
stops short of violating a law. It is easy to 
believe that the Federal Bureau of Inves¬ 
tigation. a Government agency, knows of 
many such violations of moral codes. Yet, 
operating under the Department of Justice, 
It is not a prosecuting agency. The Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, headed *'y a political ap¬ 
pointee, has shown little concern over much 
wrongdoing which Is Just short of Illegality. 

Here lies the harm: It Is the official con¬ 
tentment with behavior which Is Improper, 
but cannot be branded specifically as Illegal. 
It is behavior which any man. unless utterly 
devoid of conscience, would recognize as 
wrong. It is the sort of behavior which 
would end quickly any employee’s usefulness 
to a business concern. It is the sort of be¬ 
havior which would make a man a neighbor 
to be avoided. It is the sort of behavior 
which cannot be tolerated in a government, 
supposedly acting for the good of all citizens. 

If the Presidency will not act to rid Itself 
of bad characters, if the Department of 
Justice is prevented from clearing them out, 
then we hope Ckingress, much maligned 
Congress, will continue to rout the unfit in 
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Its own slow, expensive way. Let it keep on 
the trail of the RFC. and then let it go 
after some other agencies which offer prom¬ 
ises of easy money for the unmoral. 

(Prom the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle ] 

Vai,entin* Disclosures Shoui.d Stir Country 

Tlie usually mild-mannered Dr. Alan Val¬ 
entine let loose in Cleveland with some blunt 
truths about affairs at Washington that must 
have relieved his own soul and ought to have 
a tonic effect on the conscience of the coun¬ 
try. What he said ought to be published 
across the Nation, studied in every home. 
For he pictured, more plainly and bluntly 
than anyone else has yet, a steadily deterio¬ 
rating moral climate in Washington that is 
spreading contagion and actually creating a 
threat to free government. 

In an adjoining column we print excerpts 
from this notable address. 

As economic stabilizer In the early days of 
the defense mobilization program, during 
which he butted his head against walls of 
confusion and recklessness. Dr. Valentine got 
a close view of the whole stewing mess. He 
reports now on the patronage, favoritism, 
pushing and Jostling that have created "a 
government within a government,” and as 
such is almost beyond the control of Presi¬ 
dent Ti’uman and other top men. “Patron¬ 
age,” he said, "has become not a means of 
life but an end in itself to a political machine 
which has been too long at the trough.” 

Never In the Nation's history, said Dr. 
Valentine, "have such third-rate standards 
and objectives flourished so openly or been 
more generally accepted and more loyally de¬ 
fended.' 

This tolerance of the mediocre "began long 
before the present administration, and Mr. 
Truman has inherited a downward trend in 
political morality.” 

There are signs that the public is awaken¬ 
ing to the seriousness of a state of affairs 
that has been likened by one Senator to the 
Teapot Dome scandals. The disclosures 
about the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion alone arc enough to disgust any ordinary 
conscience. Among the sheen of mink coats 
and of White House favorites controlling 
millions of dollars in loans, of lawyers getting 
$21,000 fees for having the Inside track with 
the RPC. of the unbelievable lavors granted 
to Individuals with the right contacts, and 
so on and so on, the level of morality has 
sunk to the gutter level. It Is no better be¬ 
cause most ol the deals were technically legal. 

Never before did influence-peddling flourish 
so openly and with such complete tolerance 
by high Government officials. President Tru¬ 
man, personally honest and well-intentioned 
has scarcely lifted a finger to stop a down¬ 
ward cycle that is slowly but surely dragging 
hl.s administration to disgrace. Except to 
discount the reports of those who know what 
is going on, he has shown almost no interest. 
Yet, says Dr. Valentine, "only President Tru¬ 
man can demolish this second and unofficial 
government * * * and drive the money 

lenders from his own temple.” 

This government within a government, 
made up of patronage and favoritism and 
plain graft, is playing fast and loose with the 
people's money. It Is nullifying the efforts 
of Chief Stabilizer Charles Wilson and Direc¬ 
tor of Controls Eric Johnston to stop the 
dangerous Inflation that Is making the dollar 
smaller and smaller. It Is sticking a knife 
Into the heart of our whole defense program. 

If Alan Valentine’s warning Is heeded, if 
the message can be spread, he will have per¬ 
formed a greater service to the country than 
he could have done in his recent public office. 
By this speech he has gained stature. 

[Prom the Rochester Tlmes-UnionJ 
President Can Clean Up Mess 

It was only 18 months ago that the Nation 
was being regaled by talcs of deep freezers 


distributed among the elect, including the 
President's wife, by MaJ. Oen. Harry 
Vaughan, the President's blustering military 
aide. 

There has been scarcely enough time to 
get a minor character in that influence- 
peddling cast Into Jail for his perjuries. 
John Maragon. the Kansas City bootblack 
who rose to influence and wealth as a 
hunge^'-on in Vaughan’s entourage, has fi¬ 
nally lost his appeal and will serve 8 to 20 
months. 

Now the Pulbrlght committee has found a 
bigger swarm of files gathered around a 
larger barrel of spilled sugar. 

Senator Fulbright (Democrat, Arkansas), 
didn't start out to send anybody to Jail. 
His committee, composed of Senators of ex¬ 
traordinary competence, had looked into the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 2 
years and decided it needed drastic shake-up 
and overhauling. The President remarked 
that the committee's report was asinine. 
All the reconvened committee hoped to do 
was to show that It wasn’t. 

What started out to be merely a demon¬ 
stration that an Influence web wove back 
and forth from the White House to the 
RFC and thence to marginal characters In 
need of Government money, turned into a 
sickening revelation of the deterioration of 
mural standards in public service. 

The details need not be repeated here. 
But they Involve directors of the RFC. men 
whose nod can dispense public funds, and 
at least two employees of the While House, 
one, Donald Dawson, the personnel adviser 
to the President, whose wife is custodian of 
RFC flies. 

After a week of this. Senator Fulbright is 
beginning to want some fresh air. "I never 
heard,” he says, "so much lying in my life.” 

But a few more sentences for perjury 
aren't enough. What deeply moves Senator 
Fulbright are the doubts his Investigation 
have raised about the general moral level of 
government. He proposes a broader inquiry 
of the whole executive branch. 

It may come to this, but it need not. The 
President can clean up this mess himself. 
He could have done so 18 months ago when 
the preposterous Vaughan was explaining 
his Missouri morals to a congre.ssioual com¬ 
mittee. 

TTie standards demanded In public service 
and the moral tone of any administration 
are set by the President himself. You don’t 
get higher standards by riding along with a 
favorite poker companion no matter what 
he docs outside poker hours. 

We arc entering a period when larger sac- 
riflees will be asked of everybody and when 
more and more people will be going to Wash¬ 
ington to ask exceptions to general rules. 
The people have a right to expect that these 
decisions be made on their merits, without 
favoritism. Influence rings or payoffs. 

The President can give them that assur¬ 
ance by acting on his own—now. He Is 
still the boss. He should know what to 
do. 


What Americanism Means to Me 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior chamber of commerce at Itasca, 
Tex., has sponsored a very praiseworthy 
contest for the high-school students of 
their city which has resulted in these 


young people thinking and writing about 
Americanism. The JayCees, the teach¬ 
ers as well as the parents who encour¬ 
aged the students to participate in the 
contest, and the newspapers in the area 
who publicized the contest are to be 
commended for their efforts. 

Miss Pat Brown, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Brown, wrote the winning 
essay entitled “What Americanism 
Means to me." and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude this essay as I sincerely believe 
that this young lady has experienced 
what Americanism really is: 

What Americ nism Means to Me 
(By Pat Brown) 

Just what does Americanism mean to me? 
It means the American way of life. What 
Is th*- American way of life? It is the 
Sunday funnies, hot dogs, and cokes at a 
ball game, a democratic government, our 
own desires, and our own ways of express¬ 
ing them, the hills, plains, crops, farms, 
lakes, rivers, oceans, the blue of the heavens 
that seem a little bluer because It Is Amer¬ 
ica. the cars and the intricate web of our 
highways, the flag and what It means to me, 
our homes, parents, and our God. 

In the words of the song, "America,” wo 
get a clear picture of what America meant to 
Its author. 

"My country 'tis of Thee"—even In those 
live small words we detect the real reason 
America was founded. The yearning for 
real ireedom of worship brought the Pilgrim 
fathers to the shores of our paramount na¬ 
tion. Religion or their beliefs in the Al¬ 
mighty God enabled them to withstand the 
horrors ol hunger, pain, fear, homesickness, 
and countless other disastrous events that 
mapped out that first, history-writing win¬ 
ter. As always the magnetism of God’s al¬ 
mighty love brought them through. It was 
part of this lile-glvlng love that encouraged 
them to make friends with the Indians, who 
In turn taught them the first principles of 
agriculture. All of these supreme sacrifices 
were made and mH with the supreme love 
of our Almighty God In their hearts. His 
love for them brought them through this 
so-called "valley of the shadow of death.” 
So, lirsl of all, our country was founded on 
a firm, stable belief in God. Thus, Ameri¬ 
canism means Christianity, love, faith, hope, 
all of these being achieved through God's 
love lor us and our love for Him. 

"Sweet land of liberty"—how many times 
do we think of the sweet, poignant liberty 
that our country provides? Where else can 
you get the things that our gigantic way 
of life provides? Yes, the serenity of the 
gently rolling foothills of our own commu¬ 
nity reflect a sweet, peaceful feeling. It Is 
here for us to i.nJoy, here to appreciate, 
here for food for thought. It Is a part of 
om- own land, a land surrounded by count¬ 
less advantages and pleasures If we would 
only heed them. Even here In Texas, only 
a part of our vast Nation, the land and 
liberties are endless, ever rolling in ceaseless 
splendor. Yes, Americanism exemplifies a 
"sweet land of liberty.” 

“Land where my fathers died.” Why have 
so many gallant American men, and yes, 
women, too. given their lives so unselfishly 
for the United States of America? A life 
Is not something easily gained, but It Is 
easily lost. I never have been called on 
to sacrifice my life for anyone or anything, 
yet, but if I had my choice as to why I should 
give my life, I would choose the portrayal 
of Americanism as hove so many countless 
others. I would gladly die to preserve the 
American way of life or to even impress Its 
Immense qualities on the mind of some un¬ 
fortunate person, who has not enjoyed its 
advantage as I have. Yes, Americanism must 
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be something pretty big to alTcct countless 
millions of men and women like that. 

"Land of the pilgrims’ pride." Pride, It 
is a small word to have such n very great 
meaning. Our pilgrim forefathers had a 
never-wavering pride for this, then unborn 
Nation. Bo, why should not wc, as present- 
day Americans, not fairly burst with pride 
for America, Americanism, oUr way of life? 

"Prom every mountain side, let freedom 
ring.’* That has been the cry for many 
centuries, end upon end. Here in America, 
ever since the first group of colonists came 
over and settled on the shores of our Na¬ 
tion, the cry has been "freedom." It was 
heard at Lexington, Concord, Valley Forge, 
San Jacinto, the Alamo, and in countless 
countries of the world whore the Americans 
ralred their flag in liberty for the embonded, 
maltreated people of the v;orld. On the 
beachheads of both World V/ars 1 and II 
the cries of our gallant soldiers were heard 
and some of them were stifled: but still the 
intense burning in the breasts of people 
everywhere echo the cry of "freedom." 

Whnt does Americanism mean to me? It 
means the right to worship my God; the ori¬ 
gin of our country and how that reflects 
on us, even today; liberty, the right to sing 
praises of whomever or whatever I see fit; 
a land that would merit thr sacrlflcing of 
one’s life for it; my pride and the pride of 
countless millions; and most of all my free¬ 
dom. Freedom from want, from fear, reli¬ 
gious beliefs, press, and many other free¬ 
doms compromise the long, practically end¬ 
less line of freedoms enjoyed and provided by 
all Americans, regardless of color, race reli¬ 
gious beliefs, or station in life. 

This to me equals Americanism. 


Economies Before Taxes 


EXTONSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Ed Coman in 
the Woedburn (Ore??.) Independent of 
March 8, 1951: 

Economics Before T^xes 

The recent request of President Truman 
that Congress increase postal rates by $2B7,- 
000,000 in the next fiscal year appears to bo 
another evidence of the peculiar roasonlng 
of the administration. He continue.s to ig¬ 
nore the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission to save ‘’omc $140,000,000 a year 
by taking the Post Office Department out of 
politicn, modernizing its organization, meth¬ 
ods and equipment and providing greater 
freedom and flexibility of management. In¬ 
stead he makes a considerable isnuo of the 
second-class mailing rates charged news- 
papens and other publications—a policy 
established long ago as a public service to 
encourage the dls.semlnatlon of news and 
knowledge—a policy that has resulted In the 
American people being the best informed in 
the world concerning their National, State, 
city, and other government bodies. 

Some adjustment of the second-class mail¬ 
ing rates are Justified, but President Tru¬ 
man’s suggestion of doubling the rates ap¬ 
pears unreasonable. This Is particularly 
true in the light of his recent budget and 
tax messages to Congress in which he seeks 


to continue further expansion of his experi¬ 
mental Pair Deal program of extending \m- 
employment insurance, establishing social¬ 
ized medicine, extension of Federal power 
projects, governmental housing and non- 
essential public works, and a substantial in¬ 
crease In Federal aid to public schools. This 
In almost the same breath with his call to 
the public to practice the most rigid econ¬ 
omies in personal and family affairs to meet 
the huge Increase In taxation required for 
the military budget. 

We believe it is high time that the ad¬ 
ministration begin studying the economies 
that can be applied to governmental opera¬ 
tions before it looks for more ways to spend 
the public’s money. Before it approves any 
of the President’s recommended tax and 
postal Increases, It would ne well for Con¬ 
gress to dust off the Hoover report and put 
the moie Important of Its recommendations 
into practice. Then Congress should call a 
halt to the “spending binge" of the admin¬ 
istration, appropriating not one single dollar 
that Is not absolutely necessary for defense 
and essential services. 

We face a grim era In our history and we 
cannot continue to supinely accept politics 
and governmental business as usual. We 
must Insist that the opportunity of the 
American citizen to be fully Informed must 
not be curtailed by short-sighted policies. 
We must demand efficiency and frugality of 
all governmental activities, appropriating 
funds on the basis of necessity rather than 
desirability. The time to call a halt to the 
"spending binge” Is now. 


Elimination of Pollution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following: 

"Resolutions Memorializing Congress to 

Appropriate Funcs foe the Ei.imination 

OF PoLI.UTTON PttOM THE RIVERS. STREAMS, 

INI.AND AND TiDAL WATERS OF THE COMMON¬ 
WEALTH 

’‘Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United Slates to enact forthwith legislation 
appropriating money to be spent In conjunc¬ 
tion with funds of the Commonwealth or any 
of its political subdivisions for the elimina¬ 
tion of pollution from t’^e rivers, streams, in¬ 
land and tidal waters of the Commonwealth; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
bo sent forthwith by th« secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President ol the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from Jils Commonwealth." 

In house of representatives, adopted 
March 7, 1951. 

Lawrence R. Grove, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, In concurrence, March 
13, 1051. 

Irving N. Hayden, 

Clerk, 

Attest; 

Edward J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


The Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, repre¬ 
sentatives of the shipping and other in¬ 
dustries of the port of Baltimore were 
privileged last week to hear an able dis¬ 
course from the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington I Mr. Maisnu- 
sonJ, relative to the United States mer¬ 
chant marine. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
Senator from Washington has made a 
most valuable contribution to the future 
security and progress of our country by 
his consistent and able efforts on behalf 
of United States shipping and shipbuild¬ 
ing. 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
have had the opportunity to work with 
the distinguished Senator and I can as¬ 
sert most emphatically that the people 
of Maryland, as well as those in the great 
States of the west coast, are aware of 
and are deeply appreciative of the splen¬ 
did fight which the Senator from V/ash- 
Ington has led in the Senate to acquaint 
the country with the problems facing 
American shipping and the need for con¬ 
structive action looking toward tlie re¬ 
habilitation of this Industry which has 
ever meant so much to the economy of 
this great Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Washington, to which I have referred, 
be printed in the Appendix ol the Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Last fall your national organization lulcl 
its annual convention In Baltimore. Be- 
CRU/se of the press of other business— n re- 
election campaign--! was unable to attend. 
So when your distinguished Senator and 
neighbor, Herbert O'Conor, Invited me to 
addret-s your club, 1 was happy to accept. 

We in Congress are lortunate you send 
Herb O’Conor to the Senate. In addition 
to ably repre.sentlng you, he has a keen re¬ 
gard for the national welfare. Tiii.s is par¬ 
ticularly true on maritime matters. His 
outstanding service as a member of the sub¬ 
committee on merchant marine and mari¬ 
time matters of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee gives an ex¬ 
cellent example of his fine work. I am cer¬ 
tain his expert knowledge of maritime af¬ 
fairs was learned along your waterfront In 
rubbing elbows with shipping men, both la¬ 
bor and management. He could not have 
picked a better home port for hls schooling. 
Your city Is one of the world’s outstarchng 
shipping and shipbuilding centers. Many 
of you contributed time and energy in de¬ 
veloping such a fine port. You have every 
right to be proud of the excellent results. 

Last year our maritime subcommittee In¬ 
vestigated and studied the problems of the 
American merchant marine. I believe I 
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can state that we were objective In our ap¬ 
proach. We wanted facts that would help 
In solving the many complex problems. We 
were not Interested only In destructive 
criticism. Thanks to the cooperation of la¬ 
bor, management, Government, and the rep¬ 
resentatives of Industry and civic organiza¬ 
tions Interested In a strong American mer¬ 
chant marine, such as your group, I am able 
to report progress In both the administra¬ 
tive and legislative fields. 

Under Reorganization Plan 21, 1950, the 
old Maritime Commission was abolished. 
Conforming to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Report, the President’s reorganiza¬ 
tion has brought a new spirit to the admin¬ 
istration of our maritime laws. Admiral 
Cochrane, ns Maritime Administrator and 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board, 
Albert Gatov, and your fellow Baltimorean, 
A. J. Williams, have made fine progress in 
their new work. Given a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to work out the problems, I believe 
they can succeed in erasing many of the 
mistakes of the past. 

Perhaps one of the most important pieces 
of legislation is the provision requiring that 
50 percent of Government aid cargoes bo 
transported in American-flag bottoms. Dur¬ 
ing the doldrums in shipping, the require¬ 
ment was invaluable in assuring cargoes for 
vessels. Necdle.ss to say the adoption of the 
provision was vigorously opposed by foreign 
shipping interests supported by certain Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. That opposition still ex¬ 
ists. We must be vigilant il we are to retain 
the principle In future legislation. With 
the pattern of world trade changing from 
day to day. wc cannot afford to relax. Less 
than 9 months ago cargoes were short. To¬ 
day they are abundant. No one knows what 
tomorrow will bring. You may bo assured 
that I will do everything within my power 
to have the prnvi.''lon included in the India 
aid bill and any other similar type of legis¬ 
lation I know that Senator O'Conor agrees 
with me. 

We were also able to pass legislation estab¬ 
lishing a permanent policy for the charter 
of vessel.s in the reserve fleet. In prohibit¬ 
ing the charter of Government ships except 
at times w'hcn American flag vessels arc not 
available at reaboiuible rate and under 
rea.sonable conditions, the act a.ssuro.s the 
slilpowner and kibcir of the ma.\iiiium oni- 
plovment of tlie privately owned fleet and 
fuMv protects the public interest. 

Tne bill also Uammated the authority of 
the Government to sell slims under the Ship 
Sales Act of 1046. In the 2 weeks pre¬ 
ceding the January 15, 1951, termination 
date, private operators purchased 131 shqis. 
It l.s gratilyiiig to realize the purcha.sers had 
sulii'^ient ennfl Icnce In the future of the 
privately owned American merchant marine 
to Invest their fund.s in .“hips. If a further 
exttn.Moa of the sales authority were to 
again result in .such substantial additions 
to the Amenr''n privately owned fleet, It 
mivht be adviiable to reopen It for a very 
limited time. This is n matter it might be 
well to .senoialy consider. 

The long fight for a more eciuitable for¬ 
mula in the Lollt- structure of the Panama 
Canal also came to a conclusion during the 
la.M Congress. The amendments to the 
Panama Canal Act provide a more realistic 
and busliicsbhke lormula lor computing 
tolls. While the full effect of the formula 
on the toll structure has not been deter¬ 
mined, there is no doubt that the legisla¬ 
tion icmoves many of the discriminatory 
administrative and accounting procedures 
which forced shipping to pay an Inordinate 
.“hare of the costs of the canal. 

On the west coast certain labor contracts 
coninined provisions for seamen’s welluro 
and pension plans. They could not be put 
in force taecaubc the Federal law prohibited 


deductions from seamen’s pay for that pur¬ 
pose. We are successful in passing a bill to 
validate the plans. 

The greatest deficiency in the Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of maritime affairs is the 
lack of long-range planning. In an effort 
to correct the condition, Senator O’Conor 
and I Introduced and aucceeded in having 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee favorably report to the Senate, the 
long-range shipping bill. The House Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee also 
reported the bill with a do-pass recom¬ 
mendation. Unfortunately, because of the 
time factor and preoccupation with prob¬ 
lems arising out of the Korean conflict, we 
were unable to get a vote in either body. 

Senator O'Conor and I are still convinced 
of the merits of the legislation. We have 
reintroduced the bill us reported to the 
Senate. 

Further hearings appear to be unnecessary. 
The subject was exhaustively covered in the 
last scs.sion. Many of the Treasury De¬ 
partment’s objections to certain of the tax¬ 
ing provisions were met. This lime, in the 
Interest of resolving remaining objections, 
I have asked Treasury for n bill of particu¬ 
lars detailing the points at Is.suc. It is due 
to be received any day. I am hopeful that 
as a result of this procedure, we can re¬ 
solve any differences, at the same time re¬ 
taining the principal objectives of the act. 
If this can be done positive action during 
this session is possible. 

In the la.st two World Wars the Intrinsic 
value of a privately owned American mer¬ 
chant marine was conclusively demonstrated. 
The facts show that in World War II, 95.7 
percent of the arms, ammunition, and sup¬ 
plies for our Armed Forces moved in ships 
operated by private shipping companies act¬ 
ing us agents for the Government. 'Ihe 
other 4.3 percent was carried by the mili¬ 
tary. The cargoes were delivered directly 
to tht beachheads and supply ports and in 
many instances transferred at sea. The pri¬ 
vately operated civilian-manned ships aid 
everything the military-controlled and 
manned ships were able to do. They did It 
with substantially less manpower per ship 
and at a lower cost. The comparative 
manning scjiles lor a Liberty ship amply illus¬ 
trate my point. 

The scale on a commercial Liberty includ¬ 
ing the gun crew was 70, on a civilian- 
manned Army Transport Liberty 79. while 
on a Nuv'y mlliUiry-manned Liberty the crew 
w’us 167. The comparative wage costs on a 
monthly basis were: commercial. $18,471; 
Army, civilian-manned, $22,097; and Navy, 
$25,516. The picture has not changed un¬ 
der Military Sea Transport Service opera¬ 
tions. For example, a privately owmed T-2 
tanker operates with a crew of 43, an MSTS 
tanker, civilian-manned has 48, and a mili¬ 
tary manned 129, or 300 percent above the 
corumcrclal vessel. Our subcommittee files 
reflect other comparable examples. 

The World War II pattern continues to 
hold true In the present conflict. Figures 
released by MSTS show that for a G-moiith 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1050, 
5,500.000 mea.surement tons ol cargo were 
carried trans-Pacifle. Of this tonnage, 3,250,- 
000 tons were carried to Korea and Japan; 
2,250,000 tons moved to the South Pacific 
and interisland. Elghty-slx percent of the 
cargoes wore carried in privately operated, 
Americaii-flag vessels, 14 percent in MSTS, 
other naval vessels, and a small number of 
foreign-flag ships. Again, the privately op¬ 
erated ships stood off the beaches at Inchon 
and Hungnam alongside their military coun¬ 
terparts, doing the same work. 

Our greatest problem Is scarcity of man¬ 
power. We cannot afford to waste It. The 
people rightfully demand that our military 
plaunoi's do everything to conserve this val¬ 


uable asset. Necessity dictates the closest 
integration of civilian skills with military 
operations. Where, as In the case of ship¬ 
ping. the record conclusively evidences that 
civilian agencies can efficiently fulfill mili¬ 
tary logistic requirements at a saving in 
manpower and cost, the course we must fol¬ 
low is clear. 

My position as to the operation by the 
military of a merchant fleet in peacetime 
should be well known. I am opposed. Such 
operations are a definite threat to the basic 
principle of private enterprise. We must 
plan now to prevent the occurrence of such 
an event. We cannot wait until the end of 
the y^resent emergency. Entrenched power 
is difficult to displace. If a solution to the 
question Indicates the nece.sslty for legisla¬ 
tive action to remove this type of Govern¬ 
ment. competition, I will introduce the re¬ 
quired legislation. With realistic planning 
this should not be necessary. I hope the 
military will cooperate with me In a pro¬ 
gram to Insure a strong peacetime, privately 
oyierated, merchant marine. Knowing many 
of them as 1 do, I believe they will. 

Our present active merchant fleet plus the 
mothball ships in reserve are considered by 
some to be sufficient lor defense. This con¬ 
clusion is not supyiorted by the facts. We 
have a total active and Inactive fleet of ap¬ 
proximately 2,700 ships. In World War II 
we had 5,000 and could have used more. Also 
the greater percentage of the fleet has nn 
effective speed of not more than 10 knots. 
Considering the sy^eed of a modern sub¬ 
marine. this 1 b much too slow. All informed 
persons admit that speed is an Important 
factor. 

Of equal importance Is the alarming short¬ 
age of passenger ships available ns troop 
carriers. In this category wc have less than 
one-half of the tonnage we had prior to the 
last war. The deficiency has all been well 
documented. In 1947 the President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Merchant Marine 
recognized it. More recently the Joint Chiefs 
of Stuff and the several congressional com¬ 
mittees considering the problem reached the 
same conclusion. Here again we have been 
deficient in long-range planning. But in 
spite cJ the uncertainties inherent in pas¬ 
senger ship operatlons, some companies have 
had the courage to build new passenger 
ships, 'ifiey are to bo congratulated for their 
optimi!;in. That passenger vessels are highly 
Imy^urtaiit to our military yjotential is dearly 
pointed out by the luct that three out of six 
new pas.scnger ships have already been requi¬ 
sitioned. 

A short time ago I had a very instructive 
and Interesting conversation with a lending 
Brit ash authority on shipping. He pointed 
out the need lor more shiy^s in the event of 
war with imy^eiiallst Russia. He made the 
point that if the Suez Canal were “knocked 
out.’’ and this is well wdthin the realm of 
probability, our situation would be dc.s- 
peratc. Acce.ss to the Middle and Far East 
would be extiemely difficult. The longer 
routes around Africa would require more 
ships. Until enough ships were built India 
and ncighborlnfi countries would be effec¬ 
tively cut off irom contact with the Wc.st. 
The present fleets could not supply the ton¬ 
nage to move equipment and trooy^s to those 
vita’ areas. Nor are there enough ships to 
bring the iiece-ssary strategic materials so 
urgently needed for our Industries or those 
of our allies. 

No review, however brief, would be com¬ 
plete without mentioning shipbuilding. The 
status of shipbuilding has Imyjroved in the 
last 6 months. With the building of the 50 
class mariner-type ships by the Maritime Ad¬ 
ministration and Increased activity in naval 
building, many of the yards on the East and 
Gulf con.sts wdil be able to maintain a reason¬ 
able nucleus oi skilled w'urkmen. This is nut 
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true of the Pacific coast. If we are to have 
a well-balanced program on a sound national 
basis, we cannot afford to overlook the im¬ 
portance of shipbuilding in the West. The 
nature of modern warfare dictates that In¬ 
dustries be dispersed throughout the coun¬ 
try. Nor can we close our eyes to the lessons 
of World War II when oiu country was the 
prime supplier of merchant shipping to all 
our allies. This came about through an 
agreement between those two wartime lead¬ 
ers, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The conditions motivating the 
agreement are set forth in a letter from the 
Administrator of War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion to the chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee on July 27, 1943. 1 quote: 

"After Pearl Harbor, one of the general 
arrangements made by the President with 
the Prime Minister was that we, the United 
States, 'ould be the merchant shipbuilder 
for our cause, while the British yards would 
be devoted largely to the construction of 
naval vessels. In accordance with this 
scheme, the British merchant-ship program 
was very substantially reduced. A number 
of persuasive and compelling considerations 
dictated this arrangement: First, we had the 
raw materials; second, we had the manpower; 
third, we had developed a technique which 
enabled us to produce in mass and with un¬ 
believable speed a vast tonnage of merchant 
ships; fourth, the cargo was here in the 
United States to be moved to the various 
theaters of war." 

The same economic and military factors 
exist today with greater force. We cannot 
dissipate any of our shipbuilding potential. 

Ju.st a few months ago there was a sur¬ 
plus of world tonnage. Due in large part to 
the Korean situation, the extension of our 
military and civilian aid programs and stock¬ 
piling of strategic materials, a shortage of 
tonnage has developed. It has become neces¬ 
sary to use the ships of the reserve fleet. The 
shortages are most acutely reflected in the 
skyrocketing rates for the transportation of 
full cargoes of bulk commodities. Liner rates 
have remained fairly constant. Considering 
rising costs, the liner rates may even be at a 
point where they are no longer compensatory. 

To alleviate the shortage of ships available 
to transport the increased movements of 
Government cargoes, the Maritime Adminis¬ 
tration. with the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, is seriously considering op¬ 
erating ships on a general agency plan. To 
do this a National Shipping Authority has 
been set up. It Is contemplated that the 
new agency will break out vessels of the re¬ 
serve fleet and allocate them to private 
steamship companies for operation as agents 
for the Government. The program will be 
similar to that followed during World War II. 

The faot-s which I have called to your at¬ 
tention appear to warrant a general agency 
operation provided that the operation is 
limited to Government-owned vessels. I am 
in accord with the thinking of those charged 
with administering our maritime laws, there 
1.S no necessity to include the privately owned 
fleet under general agency opcr.atlons. Such 
a step w’ould require requisitioning of tho 
ships for charter or for hire. In my opin¬ 
ion it would be Justlfled only in the event 
of a world conflagration. In the light oi our 
pa.st and present experience, I believe we can 
all agree that the Maritime Administration is 
the lopiciil department to operate Govern- 
inr-nt owned or controlled merchant type 
6hlp.s under a limited or unlimited general 
agency plan. 

A Government general agency operation, 
even though limited in scope, will inevitably 
interfere with normal shipping operations. 
If it Is not equitably administered there la 
grave danger the entire industry will bo 
dusiuptcd. 


The policies governing agency operations 
In World War n worked well. Conditions 
then and today are materially similar. I 
am advised the Maritime Administrator con¬ 
templates adopting similar policies. In any 
event I am convinced that in allocating ves¬ 
sels or cargoes priority must bo given to 
those companies which are engaged In 
operating only American flag vessels. Most 
of tho responsible shipping representatives 
and unions will agree with me that such 
companies should take precedence over 
those which also operate vessels under for¬ 
eign flags. This is particularly applicable 
under limited agency operations. Further, 
the Integrity of existing services must be 
protected, particularly the subsidized and 
unsubsidized berth operators serving the 
essential trade routes. It would be ruinous 
to the future of tho American merchant 
marine. If as the result of Government opera¬ 
tions, regular berth line services were de¬ 
stroyed. Most Informed persons agree with 
me that as soon as the privately owned 
American fleet Is able to transport the emer¬ 
gency cargoes the Government's operation 
of merchant vessels must end. I have full 
confidence the administration will follow 
this course. 

With the rapidly expanding need for ship¬ 
ping, a shortage of skilled seamen Is develop¬ 
ing. Some ships destined for Korea have 
been delayed because of the nonavailability 
of seamen In a particular area. The avail¬ 
ability of manpower Is generally considered 
as a local problem. Prior war experiences 
have conclusively proved that this reasoning 
cannot be applied to the maritime industry. 
Skilled .'icnmen comprise a national pool. A 
national policy for deferment of skilled men 
Is necessary If our defense needs are to be 
met. It is highly Important that uniform 
procedures be set up and that local bi^ards 
be informed of the facts. 

In developing a long-range maritime pol¬ 
icy eonslderatlon must be given to techno¬ 
logical advances. One that may have a 
revolutionary .mport Is rapidly shaping up 
In the atomic field. Our scientists report 
that a submarine engine using atomic energy 
will be completed within the year. The 
.speed of a submarine with atomic propul¬ 
sion is theoretically limited only by Its con- 
Gtructlou features. This being so, ship speed 
as a defense factor is greatly minimized. 
We may have to convoy every ship if Rus¬ 
sian scientists keep pace with ours. Of 
greater import will be the ultimate effect 
on the design of ships following the adap. 
tntion of atomic propulsion to surface ships. 
Tho step from subs to ships is short. I do 
not wish to hold out the hope the develop¬ 
ment is Just around tho corner. But good 
sense dictates we keep In mind all possi¬ 
bilities, A merchant fleet Is costly and ex- 
pnn.slvc. It la.sts a long time. Planning 
ahead is necessary. 

On the whole the outlook In maritime 
matters Is brighter. The Federal Maritime 
Board and Administrator report progress in 
formulating methods and procedures for cal¬ 
culating construction and operating sub¬ 
sidies. A new spirit of cooperation with the 
GAO and other Interested Government agen¬ 
cies is developing. The new keynote of con¬ 
structive criticism augurs well for the fu¬ 
ture of shipping. But a lot of work re¬ 
mains to be done. A well-planned long- 
range program Is a must. We are a great 
commercial Nation. Shipping Is one of the 
principal cornerstones of our greatness. We 
must protect It. The Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, recognizes the precept this can be best 
accomplished by a privately owned and oper¬ 
ated merchant fleet. It expresses the sound 
national policy In keeping with our concept 
of life as a free people. We must strongly 
resist the encroachment of Government com¬ 


petition in shipping be It civilian or mili¬ 
tary. 

Ton know the outstanding job the pri¬ 
vately owned American merchant marine has 
done and can do in peacetime or In any 
emergency that may arise. It is incumbent 
on you as an individual, as a member of 
this club and as a patriotic citizen to tell 
the story. With your help and assistance 
we can build up a strong merchant ma¬ 
rine—the fourth arm of defense. 


Fadier Prudell, Ckaplain in Korea, Fights 
for Men’s Souls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I take great pleasure in bring¬ 
ing to the attention of the House of 
Representatives and the American peo¬ 
ple the outstanding record of a fighting 
man in Korea, a fellow Milwaukeean of 
mine, who fights not with guns against 
a material enemy on the battle fronts but 
rather against the enemies of the soul. 

I am speaking of Chaplain Harold O. 
Prudell, recently promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, chaplain, United States Army, 
Under unanimous consent, I include? an 
account of Father Prudell*s outstanding 
work in the Record. 

Father Prudell, the son of Capt. and 
Mrs. J. A. Prudell, Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. Wood. Wis., was born in Manila. 
Philippine Islands, August 1,1912. Upon 
his return to this country in 1915, his 
father was given a post at the Soldier’s 
Home and he has lived there ever since. 

He attended St. Florian’s grade school 
and was graduated from St. John’s Ca¬ 
thedral School. He attended Marquette 
University High School, graduating in 
1931. After graduation he entered St. 
Francis Seminary and was awarded the 
bachelor of arts and master of arts de¬ 
grees. He was ordained to the holy 
priesthood by Archbishop Stritch on 
June 3, 1939, in St. Anne’s Church. His 
first solemn mass was celebrated at the 
Soldier’s Home chapel on June 11, 1939. 

During his vacation periods, while at¬ 
tending Marquette University High 
School and St. Francis Seminary, he at¬ 
tended the citizen’s military training 
camp at Fort Sheridan—red, white, and 
blue course—from which he was gradu¬ 
ated with high honors and was commis¬ 
sioned a second lieutenant of infantry 
in 1937. This rank he carried until his 
ordination to the holy priesthood. 

In 1940, at the age of 28, he was the 
youngest chaplain in the United States 
Army, and the first Catholic priest of 
the Milwaukee archdiocese to enter the 
service with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Hi? was promoted to the rank of captain 
on August 12, 1943, and later promoted 
to the rank of major in 1944. 

His tour of service in the United States 
Army began at Camp McCoy, Wis. He 
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was transferred to Port Knox, Ky., then 
transferred to Camp Custer, Mich. The 
same year he left for Iceland where he 
served for 23 months. He was then 
transferred to England for a short period 
and then to Northern Ireland where he 
remained until the invasion at Nor¬ 
mandy, Prance, on June 6,1944. During 
the invasion he was cited for the Bronze 
Star for meritorious service. He was 
assistant divisional chaplain of the 
Third Army, Fifth Infantry. He took 
part in all the engagements of that 
division in the liberation of Prance, 
Luxemburg, and so forth. After the 
liberation of Metz he took part in the 
ceremonials of the return of the Bishop 
of Metz in which he spoke to the liber¬ 
ated people in French and English; also 
took part in many outstanding activities 
in Luxemburg and in other cities of 
Germany. 

At the capitulation of Germany on VE- 
day. May 8, he was stationed in Vienna, 
Austria, where he and many of his fellow 
officers and enlisted men received their 
orders to return to the United States, 
arriving on May 29, 1945. 

Father Prudell has been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre and possesses the Pur¬ 
ple Heart, European Theater Ribbon with 
five battle stars, the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service, and several other 
ribbons for similar bravery. 

Upon his return from the European 
theater Father Prudell was assigned to 
the Chief of Chaplains’ Office at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., after which he was as¬ 
signed to the Army staff job at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., to prepare the new weekly 
Army publication entitled “The Chap¬ 
lains’ Hour.” This publication was for 
the purpose of supplying lecture mate¬ 
rial for the Army’s weekly nonsectarian 
lectures to all troops on morality and 
citizenship. 

Father Prudell’s approach to the prob¬ 
lem of combating an alarming increase 
in the venereal-disease rate differed radi¬ 
cally from the conventional attack used 
heretofore by the armed services. 

An excerpt from a letter to his father, 
dated January 9, 1948, states: 

A medical doctor and I rewrote the Army’s 
policy and attitude which was signed by 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson. This 
directive on discipline and venereal disease 
became the accepted policy of the Army. 
In this directive I inserted the clause that 
chaplains would deliver citizenship-morality 
lectures as prepared by the Office of Chief of 
Chaplains. As this policy was implemented 
throughout the Army, venereal-disease rates 
went down and attitudes and morale im¬ 
proved. 

My contention all along has been that it Is 
not the duty of the Army to change a man 
after he has received the majority of his 
training in civil life, but it does have the 
responsibility not to lower his ideals, and, 
if possible, to give him continued induce¬ 
ments for better conduct as a good citizen. 

Since the unification of the Armed Forces, 
It is of interest to know that the above 
program is being rewritten so as to become 
a policy, not only for the Army but the Navy 
and Air Forces as well. 

After this work was completed. 
Father Prudell was assigned with a 
group of 10 Army officers on an Army 
mission to the far north, which in- 
. eluded a tour of Alaskan military in¬ 


stallations. Fort Churchill, Canada, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Labra¬ 
dor. This mission was under the lead¬ 
ership of Lt. Col. Hallett D. Edson, of 
Fort Monroe, Va. The mission was by 
plane and covered approximately 17.- 
000 miles. Chaplain Prudell was in¬ 
strumental in bringing about the revi¬ 
sion of the Army health program. Em¬ 
phasis was placed on morality instead of 
the old scare system. This new sys. 
tern was adopted by Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
after it had been given a thorough 
work-out at Fort Knox. 

Chaplain Prudell is also a graduate 
of the Command and General Staff Col¬ 
lege at Fort Leavenworth. He served 
with the Planning and Training Divi¬ 
sion Office, Chief of Chaplains, Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., and also was post chap¬ 
lain at Port Eustis, Va., where he re¬ 
ceived orders to proceed to Korea. 

He was first stationed in Tokyo, Japan, 
and was titled “The Flying Chaplain of 
Japan.” He said mass at Camp Drake, 
fiew 80 miles to Camp McNair and said 
mass and then returned to Camp Drake 
for the rosary, and so forth. 

Chaplain Prudell was recently ap¬ 
pointed as chaplain of the First Cavalry 
Division near Tokyo, which was recently 
announced by MaJ. Gen. Robert Gay. 

On December 23, 1950, Father Pru¬ 
dell received the announcement that he 
had been promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant colonel as of December 5. 1950. 

Father Prudell's work on the Korean 
battle fronts continues to be over and 
above the call of duty as is evidenced 
by the excerpts from letters of com¬ 
mendation : 

In rendering services so faithfully to our 
wounded and our dying you have not only 
brought comfort to those who need It, but 
have brought credit upon yourself and to 
the division and have been In keeping with 
the highest traditions of the military 
service. 

Hobart R. Gay, 

Major General, United States Army, 
Commanding Officer, First Cav-^ 
airy Division. 

During the dark days of Taegu, the chap¬ 
lain was present at the hospital until late 
into the night, covering both this hospital 
and the Fifteenth Clearing Company, again 
at Kaesong he was present when the wound¬ 
ed arrived from the front. Whenever he 
had a few spare moments he held services 
for the Catholic personnel of the hospital. 

Chaplain Prudell has accomplished his 
duties faithfully, a Job well done, for which 
the officers and men of this organization 
humbly thank him. 

IssAC J. Tender, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Marine Corps, 


Address of Robert E. Sherwood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. D, ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NlW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 6, in New 


York, representatives of the publishers, 
booksellers, book manufacturers, book 
reviewers, and others associated with 
the book trade met for the presentation 
of the second annual national book 
awards. The national book award, 
sponsored by the American Book Pub¬ 
lishers Council, the American Book¬ 
sellers Association, and the Book Manu¬ 
facturers Institute, is the first award to 
have the sponsorship of the entire book 
industry. It was established in 1950 to 
honor the most distinguished books of 
fiction, nonfiction, and poetry written by 
American authors. 

Gold medals were presented to the 
winning authors at a ceremony attended 
by over 500 authors, critics, librarians, 
and members of the book industry from 
all over the country. Edward A. Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, presided 
over the award ceremony. The speaker 
for the event was Robert E. Sherwood, 
four-time Pulitzer prize winner. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to be able to place in the Rec¬ 
ord the following excerpts from Mr. 
Sherwood’s address: 

Last summer I made a speech at the open¬ 
ing of the PEN Congress in Edinburgh, and 
my remarks provoked quite a bit of contro¬ 
versy at the time and subsequently. I was 
frequently interrupted. One gentleman 
jumped to his feet and shouted that he had 
come there to listen to a discussion of the 
drama and not a lot of dirty American propa¬ 
ganda against the Soviet Union. 

Among those present was the distinguished 
Scottish dramatist, the late and lamented 
James Bridie. I am afraid that Mr. Bridle— 
distracted perhaps by the heckling—did not 
pay very strict attention to what I said, for 
he later quoted mo as having stated that all 
writers should write nothing but propa¬ 
ganda. 

Now, I can say stupid things as well as the 
next one, but I could not possibly have said 
anything quite as stupid as that. 

What I did say is that no sensitive writer 
of today can be unaware of the dreadful cir¬ 
cumstances of the surrounding world. It is 
only natural for writers, like other people, to 
yearn for escape. But now we can find no 
Ivory tower that is sufficiently strong and 
sufficiently remote to provide a safe refuge. 

In this connection I should like to quote 
from one of the finest speeches I have ever 
read—the speech delivered by Bill Faulkner 
in Stockholm 2 months ago when he received 
the award of the Nobel prize. Mr. Faulkner 
said: 

"Oui’ tragedy today is a general and uni¬ 
versal physical fear so long sustained by 
now that we can even bear It. There are 
no longer problems of the spirit. There is 
only the question: When will I be blown 
up? Because of this, the young man or 
woman writing today has forgotten the prob¬ 
lems of the human heart in confilct with 
Itself which alone can make good writing 
because only that is worth writing about, 
worth the agony and the sweat.” 

Incidentally, if there is anyone here who 
has not read all of Mr. Faulkner's short 
speech, I urge you to do so. It is required 
reading for anyone who is Interested in writ¬ 
ing or the publication thereof. The speech 
was printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
book review section of January 14 and in 
Bennett Cerf's department in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, the February 3 issue. 

1 do not agree with Mr. Faulkner that **the 
young man or woman writing today has for¬ 
gotten the problems of the human heart In 
conflict with Itself.” 
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The dilemma of all wrlten, young or old. 
la in reconciling thoae problems of the hu¬ 
man heart with a world state of mind that 
appears to become Increasingly Inhuman. 

Some of the brutal, barbaric censorship 
which Is imposed on writers and artists of 
all kinds In the Soviet Union is Imposed on 
writers evenrwhere. There Is certainly 
plenty of It in this country. It Is Imposed 
not by law, not by any arbitrary theoreti¬ 
cians in the White House or the Pentagon 
Building or even by Senator McCabtht; It is 
Imposed by Inward fear. 

It is not necessarily fear that at any mo¬ 
ment we may all be fissioned. 

It is fear that all of our highest hopes and 
our deepest convictions may be subject to 
change without notice. 

I believe It Is no exaggeration to say that 
those of us who have lived through the first 
half of the twentieth century have seen more 
violent changes on the face of this earth 
than there were in all of the preceding 50 
centuries of recorded history. The only pat¬ 
tern that we have known Is a pattern of 
unmitigated and unpredictable Instability 
and turbulence. 

The writer who Is old enough has distant 
memories of tranquillity, of the calm after¬ 
glow of the Victorian era,, the calm that was 
forever shattered by the shots fired at Sara¬ 
jevo. 

The young writer may have memories of 
the apparent tranquillity of the 1020*8, but 
he now knows how utterly phony and decep¬ 
tive and ultimately disillusioning that was. 

As Idr. Faulkner has said, we have known 
this fear—this instability, this awful uncer¬ 
tainty as to what the morrow may bring—^we 
have known It so long that we can bear it. 

Mr. Faulkner’s career, and the high honors 
that he has won and earned, prove that we 
can do more than bear It, we can eventually 
conquer It and end It. 

Just as we have been sorely tried In this 
age, we have been greatly tested. I think 
that the way in which the human race has 
met that test la sufficient proof of its dura¬ 
bility. 

In a play that I wrote 11 years ago, at the 
outbreak of the Second World War, I quoted 
some words from the Epistles of St. Paul, and 
I should like to quote those words now: '*We 
glory In tribulation; knowing that tribula¬ 
tion worketh patience; and patience, experi¬ 
ence; and experience, hope.” 

I think that Is sufficient text for any writer 
in the free world today. 


The Perpetual Calendar 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DTLXOATK ntOM HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nvSS 
Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker. I 
am proposing in a bill that I have intro¬ 
duced today the adoption on New Year's 
Day, 1966, of The Perpetual Calendar 
devised by Willard E. Edwards, an elec¬ 
trical engineer of Honolulu. 

Mr. Edwards has devoted many years 
to the study of calendar reform. He was 
bom at Chatham. Mass., in 1903. He at¬ 
tended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Okla¬ 
homa where he received his degree in 
engineering. He later was a graduate 
student at the University of Southern 
California. He was called Into the serv¬ 
ice of the Navy during World War II 


and Attained the rank of lieutenant com¬ 
mander. He has had extensive flying 
and aeronautical experience, and Is an 
expert in radio and telephone communi¬ 
cations. He now makes his home in 
HonoltUu. 

The Perpetual Calendar of 12 months 
and equal quarters is regarded by Mr. 
Edwards as the logical successor to the 
13-month calendar proposed 20 years 
ago by George Eastman of the Eastman 
Kodak Co. At that time Mr. Eastman 
was actively engaged in furthering the 
adoption of a 13-month calendar to re¬ 
place our present Irrational one. He re¬ 
garded this movement as a natural evo¬ 
lution in modem life and succeeded in 
getting more than 100 corporations to 
adopt the 13-period calendar for their 
internal accounting purposes. 

But auditing. Inventories, production, 
dividends, taxes, etc., are largely and in¬ 
creasingly being accounted for on a 
quarterly basis, and most of these con¬ 
cerns have now returned to the custom¬ 
ary calendar system. Thirteen cannot 
be split into quarters, and a double sys¬ 
tem of bookkeeping proved too costly 
and Inconvenient in most cases. 

Moreover, to the average Individual, 
13 Identical months of 4 weeks each is 
exceedingly monotonous, and the fact 
that there are 13 Fridays-the-13th In 
the 13-month calendar is very unattrac¬ 
tive from a popular viewpoint. Also, 
with the 1st and 15th always on Sun¬ 
days, this would cause many monthly 
and semimonthly payments to be post¬ 
poned or advanced and would often 
cause needless expense, confusion, and 
embarrassment. 

The Edwards Perpetual Calendar is de¬ 
scribed by Its supporters as the sim¬ 
plest, the most practical, the easiest to 
use and to remember of any equal-quar¬ 
ter calendar yet offered for adoption. 

The Perpetual Calendar has regular¬ 
ity without monotony, contains 26 work¬ 
ing days (plus Sundays) in each month, 
and allows holidays and anniversaries to 
fall always on the same day of the week, 
year after year. This is accomplished 
by the simple operation of removing 1 
day out of 365 from the regular count 
of the week after its adoption. 

To begin with. New Year’s Day. an 
already well-known and internationally 
celebrated holiday, is proposed not as 
January 1 but as a **day apart.” This 
is like the "extra day” we now have on 
crossing the date line from west to east, 
where two succeeding days of the week 
occur with the same name. This sys¬ 
tem has been successfully employed at 
the one hundred and eightieth meridian, 
for our convenience in reckoning days, 
ever since 1884 without any apparent 
hardship occurring to anyone. 

This "day apart” in The Perpetual 
Calendar is thus taken care of painlessly 
at the beginning of each year, allowing 
the remaining 364 days to be divided 
exactly into 52 weeks and into 4 quar¬ 
ters of 91 days each. It also becomes 
the 3d day of a 3-day week end, since 
it follows a Saturday and Sunday (De¬ 
cember 30 and 31), and it will not inter¬ 
fere with church attendance. This is 
more practical than having the “day 
apart” at the end of the year, since such 
an arrangement would Interfere with 


Sunday observance and cause a 4-day 
holiday which would be too disruptive to 
business. 

The second day of the new year, a 
Monday in The Perpetual Calendar, thus 
becomes January 1 and will always be 
the first business or working day of the 
new year. 

In fact. Monday is shown in this 
calendar as the first day of every week, 
with Saturday and Sunday at the end, 
where a "week end” belongs. Three 
arguments for this are that it is a real 
and natural n^ed of human nature to 
rest after a period of work, the seventh 
day was the Biblical day of rest, and in 
actual business practice the week is al¬ 
ready considered as beginning on Mon¬ 
day. However, for those who prefer it 
that way. The Perpetual Calendar may 
be readily printed with Sunday as the 
first day. 

In this up-to-date calendar, the 
month lengths fall into the easily re¬ 
membered pattern of 30-30-31. and the 
starting days into the well-known se¬ 
quence of Monday-Wednesday-Priday, 
days on which many weekly events regu¬ 
larly occur. The day of the week for 
any day in the year can be easily figured 
in a fev seconds by remembering "30. 
30, 31: Monday, Wednesday, Friday.” 
No other rhyme or "jingle” is necessary 
to compute any future date. 

The first and the fifteenth. Important 
monthly and semimonthly payroll, bill¬ 
paying and accounting days, always fall 
on weekdays in The Perpetual Calendar. 
This plan thus becomes the most prac¬ 
tical one for a new fixed up-to-date in¬ 
ternational civil calendar. 

There is no unlucky Friday the 13th, 
or Black Friday, in The Perpetual Calen¬ 
dar to worry the superstitious or to deter 
them from business sales and the signing 
of contracts. The elimination of this 
ancient bugaboo will actually help in 
many businesses. Executives know that 
a great many people are not willing to 
sign contracts, buy insurance or transact 
business on a Friday the 13th. The 
elimination of all Fridays the 13th on 
this calendar has been favorably noted 
and commented on by thousands of 
people. This is important to business¬ 
men. Even though they themselves are 
not superstitious, their customers often 
are. 

Leap-Year Day in leap years comes 
between June 31 and July 1, and is a 
second day apart, the fii’st day of the 
second half-year. It is proposed as a 
new International summer holiday but 
may also be considered as a second Sun¬ 
day. This is a great advantage, for if 2 
days apart are to occur in any fixed 
calendar, it is better for them to be rest 
days than to be working days, both for 
workers and for business accounting 
purposes. 

The Perpetual Calendar is offered to 
the United Nations for international 
adoption as the simplest and the most 
practical of any 12-month fixed calendar 
yet proposed. It is an up-to-date civil 
calendar, entirely suitable for everyday 
business, social, judicial, governmental, 
and school use. It has the main advan¬ 
tages of other proposals, but not their 
inherent disadvantages. 
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If Congress and the United Nations 
will definitely recommend that The Per¬ 
petual Calendar be universally adopted 
beginning with 1956, there should be 
plenty of tl.ne between now and then to 
prepare the American Ephemeris and 
other advance publicrtions. 

There is no valid objection to the 
adoption of The Perpetual Calendar, and 
nothing is accomplished by defending or 
cherishing our present Irrational calen¬ 
dar. We make progress through adopt¬ 
ing better methods, and if human inertia 
and natural resistance to change can be 
overcome, we may all be able to enjoy 
the time- and money-saving convenience 
of having a more useful calendar. 

Reprinting The Perpetual Calendar it¬ 
self creates reader interest and provides 
a clearer understanding of it. People 
always like to look at it to see on what 
day of the week their birthdays and 
other anniversaries will always fall. It 
is freely offered for the use of all nations 
and races, and no permission is necessary 
in order to reproduce it. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
The Perpetual Calendar be reproduced at 
this point in the Record. 

The Perpetual Calendar is as follows: 

The Perpetual Calendar 

•Now Yrnr’fl Day (a day apart from any wook nr 
month) ia the first day of caoli y«'iir, a lioliday, followed 
by the SW-day fixed ca\lendar show'ii below; 

January February March 

'J' W '1' F S S M T VV F S S M 1' W T F S 

"2 :i 4 r. 6 7 '■ 1 2 4 1 1 2 

uiniii2i.'n4 0 7 8 fMO 1112 4 fi r. 7 8 9 
1(1 17 18 19 20 21 13 14 If. 10 17 18 19 II 12 13 14 hi 10 

•£i 24 2:) 20 27 28 20 21 22 2:i 24 25 20 I« 19 29 21 22123 

30_27 28 29 30_ 25 20 27 28 29130 



•Leap'Veur Day (a s^eoiul day apart) is observed only 
duniiR leap years lH^twi*en Jiuie 31 and July 1 as tliu first 
day of the second half-year, a holiday. 



I2r)l20l27 I31 

•These two year-days are definitely named and have 
a definite purpose'. When considered apart from any 
week, they allow the calendar to become fixed and 
perpetual. 


The Democracies Must Unite to Survive 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVBS 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I should like to include herewith 


the following text of an address delivered 
recently before the Washington Chapter 
of the Atlantic Union Committee by the 
well-known motion-picture actor, Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks. Jr.: 

The Democracies Must Unite to Survive 

Today the free world In general, and the 
United States in particular, are Indulging 
themselves In the luxury of a groat debate, 
a vast discussion Involving the very survival 
of those privileges upon which the life of 
our society depends. These privileges are so 
fundamental In our philosophy that we call 
them rights, but as such a large part of hu¬ 
manity either denies them as rights or has 
never heard of them. It is perhaps more real¬ 
istic to call them privileges. The arguments 
stem from a common agreement on the need 
to preserve—and even enlarge upon—these 
privileges. One of our biggest current hand¬ 
icaps In deciding what and how Is of hav¬ 
ing to advertise in advance every possible 
line of national action to our potential ene¬ 
mies. When, say, we decide to resist at one 
point but give way at another, when we de¬ 
cide how many we will requisition for our 
defense forces and where and how we will 
deploy them, when we decide what the limits 
of our economy are, these and other vital 
military and political statistics are publicly 
analfced down to the last decimal point and 
presented to the rest of the world on a plat¬ 
ter. So-called secret conferences end oflf- 
the-record briefings of officials, presumably 
concerned with the Nation’s welfare, And 
their way, all or in part, to someone’s favorite 
column. To make matters worse, divergen¬ 
cies between friendly powers on matters of 
emphasis and procedure provide our enemies 
with a good hint as to where allied weak¬ 
nesses can be exploited. We will certainly 
agree that these charges against the priv¬ 
ileges we enjoy can be written off. They are 
deductible. We would not, if we could, cur¬ 
tail any one of our freedoms. Decisions ar¬ 
rived at via responsible public and parlia¬ 
mentary argument is still the soundest 
method of providing an Intelligent com¬ 
munity with the moans of determining, and 
then supporting, its policy. 

Though taking our own habits for granted 
it must bo confusing to less blessed lands. 
Immovably placed In the shadow of a mili¬ 
tant tyranny; yet listening to our great 
debate from afar, to know whose voice 
means business, on whom to depend, on 
which side of them lies consistency and 
purpose. This confusion Is, of course, 
abetted by our enemies. Wo have seen how 
the Soviets sneer at our achievements and 
seek to disillusion the well-founded hopes 
of friends. Our Puritan conscience obliges 
us to pause from time to time, take stock 
of ourselves, and, as at a public confessional, 
openly acknowledge our own weaknesses and 
assume a defensive stance. 

Surely, we can sympathize with those of 
our friends who during the great debate 
hear of proposals to assign what Is left of 
their bodies to a loose fraternity of nations 
whose strongest member speaks with many 
mouths, first proposing to stand with them, 
then behind them, then to withdraw (In the 
hope of being a “last fortress"), then (the 
other extreme) to disperse Its forces on any 
front where trouble may start. Promises of 
eventual success are apt to sound ephemeral 
and less Immediately tempting than peace 
and a loaf of bread. 

If a modern Rip van Winkle were to awake 
from a 20-year sleep on the banks of the 
Hudson today, he would undoubtedly be as 
shocked as was the old Van Winkle of a 
century and a half ago. He would not, I 
think, be so shocked by the screaming head¬ 
lines, the blaring radio, or the publicity 
seekers. ‘'These,’’ he would say nostalgi¬ 
cally, "arc but the old methods with new 
trimmings.” What would disturb him Is 


the apparent substitution of American faith 
and purpose with self-queries of whether 
democracy’s destiny is indeed manifest. He 
would ask: "What happened? Was a great 
war lost? Has the productivity of the free 
world lessened? Are the masses of people 
restive and worse off? Have the hopes for a 
fear-free world been dashed for a lack of a 
champion, for lack of Incentive? Whence 
comes this apprehension at home, this trep¬ 
idation abroad? Where has the great revo¬ 
lutionary vigor of Magna Carta days, of 
Puritan days, or the eighteenth century, 
gone’ What has become of the great sense 
of mission which united the people of the 
world In the Idea of freedom? Why do so 
many either embrace an old, reactionary idea 
like Russian communism or are paralyzed 
by the fear of it?” 

Surely our reply to old Rip would be plain: 
First, we could assure him that insofar as 
America's resistance Is concerned the people 
are not divided on anything but method, 
that they are fearful because they know that 
no one nation or system can stand alone for 
long and survive, that the American com¬ 
munity Is more a system than a nation, and 
that until we are more seriously articulate 
about our objectives we cannot rekindle that 
flame in men’s hearts which makes for great¬ 
ness and without which our survival Is ques¬ 
tionable. Second, we could point out the 
poignant dilemma faced by other friendly 
communities, severely bled and weakened by 
war, which see their homes as prospective 
battlegrounds for giants—one giant, disci¬ 
plined and dedicated, forcefully imposing 
regimented order in dynamic terms, while the 
other giant, prosperous, content, fearful of 
discipline and unsure of Its goal, proposes 
more obligations and sacrifices as the road to 
an unspelled-out freedom. Third, we could 
remind him that each community, under¬ 
standably, views threats to its accustomed, 
or desired, ways of life primarily from the 
vantage-point of its own Interests. These In¬ 
terests are rarely appreciated by Its neigh¬ 
bors and friends. On an International scale, 
the British, for example, look to the security 
of their home Islands and commonwealth; 
Hong Kong and the Mid-East arc as Impor¬ 
tant to them as Panama and Hawaii are to us. 
Tlie French, for their part, are rightfully con¬ 
cerned about Internal Insecurity, about 
welcoming an ancient enemy as an ally 
against a now one and about their tremen¬ 
dous military Investments halfway around 
the world. The numerically weak but gallant 
Dutch have global problems vital to their 
very existence. Each one of us has problems 
peculiar to his own life and tends to put 
these first things first, considering his friend’s 
problems only afterward. 

These, then, are some of the reasons for 
our doubts and fears. To understand them 
is at least a step toward coping with them. 
We are obliged to recognize the frailties and 
humanisms of the world of Independent na¬ 
tions which are attempting to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of a great and ambitious power whose 
objectives and philosophy are well known. 
This power and its bonded associates receive 
direction from a single source and no means 
are too sinister, too pitiless, to distract Its 
attention from Its ends. The forces resisting 
It are, (a) the United States—also a great 
power, but whose potential strength Is weak¬ 
ened by a deficiency of clearly stated objec¬ 
tives, and (b) the rest of the free world- 
some strong, some weak, though, os a whole, 
rich In manpower and resources and culture, 
but uncoordinated and uninspired. Both 
(a) and (b) are together far stronger than 
the combination which threatens them. But 
our modern Van Winkle would never believe 
it by the way all these people are kept sep¬ 
arated and disunited, Internally and exter¬ 
nally. He would remember Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s admonition that a civilization’s real 
greatness depend not on statistics but on the 
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quaUty of human being It produces. Tet 
even this commodity Is vouchsafed the 
Western World in overwhelming abundance. 

The United States has done a great deal 
to promote the general welfare—its own and 
others—and to throw light onto dark Cor¬ 
ners. To help heal the wounds of two wars 
and to reinvigorate ourselves and our friends, 
the American people wholeheartedly sup¬ 
ported vast international economic projects, 
and. in large part, they have succeeded in 
their purpose. The Marshall plan halted 
and. in places, hurled back the rapid epi¬ 
demic spread of the Soviet virus. An in¬ 
crease in material welfare and moral self- 
respect were pitted against Marxist dialectic. 
Also, after years of hampering world trade 
by selling a lot but buying only a little, we 
made a wise though tentative beginning 
sometime back toward a lowering of tariffs. 
We have spurred postwar foreign recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation, encouraged a 
military alliance in the form of the 
Atlantic Pact and put ourselves in the van¬ 
guard of those who. despite all. will fight for 
a principle. But, as the potency of today’s 
threat to our survival is unprecedented, as 
the power and will alined against the 
things we are pledged to is relentless and 
as the test to our nerves and patience is 
wracking, what we have done so far is clearly 
not enough. Somehow, our program needs 
greater and more positive definition. 

This deadly germ of the Soviet Ideology 
works its way into the blood stream of the 
free world's body politic. Like crime, it is 
not enough to punish or suppress it. We 
must do more than merely contain the Marx¬ 
ist disease. We must eliminate its causes. 
Only by a positive policy of set objectives, 
executed by concerted community action, 
can we hope to succeed. But how can we 
and our friends take any initiative unless 
we know, within limits, what we want? 

Obviously, everyone prefers a life of op¬ 
portunity to one of resignation to direc¬ 
tion—to be Independent and not dependent. 
Less obviously, do we realize that successful 
Independence requires the cooperation of 
the other fellow. It is by manual indul¬ 
gence and consideration that individual 
Independence can peacefully be practiced. 
Independence is a proud and heady brew 
and is difficult to achieve and maintain. It 
must be based on common interests, exer¬ 
cised by a common authority, commonly 
supported. Only In that way can the po¬ 
tential of any free fraternity be realized. 

Pull and comprehensive agreement ap¬ 
pears to be a long way off. We have not yet 
agreed even between ourselves on where or 
how or how much to resist; nor do we 
know quite where we are heading for should 
our resistance prove successfiil. What are 
our long-range, future plans? Are we to 
recreate the past, withdraw to our arbitrary, 
man-made borders, let dog eat dog? Are 
the nations of the world again to vie for 
trade privileges and Jockey for economic 
advantages? 

I wonder if wo could, perhaps, hope to 
ease world problems in a way similar to the 
method we have evolved on this continent, 
where, for instance, a Texas cattleman has 
a stake in the prosperity of a Michigan car 
manufacturer who is, in turn, dependent 
on the Pennsylvania coal miner who helps 
support the Ohio farmer? Would it be too 
farfetched to dream of a time when a Lan¬ 
cashire cotton spinner will share his vote 
with a steel worker in the Saar, whose ef¬ 
forts somehow relieve an Italian farmer's 
bad ha vest? As the Californian and Ari¬ 
zonian resolve their local differences on. say, 
water supply when voting on purely Federal 
matters, would not the free world’s wel¬ 
fare be enhanced if Parisians, Romans, and 
New Yorkers were also to pool their hopes 
and interests? Could not, to bring the con¬ 


jecture down to earth, General Bisenbower'B 
burden be considerably eased if he were able 
to report to one body capable of issuing 
precise directives with the speed which the 
situation will require? Could not western 
diplomats speak and act for one group, with 
one set of objectives, or is unity of interest 
and purpose only for members of the Soviet 
Empire? 

Of course, no proud community wishes 
to be absorbed by any alien one. Our own 
Colonies, after uniting in revolution, were 
some time deciding that their interests lay 
in federation. Though I venture to say that 
most men now believe in union—at least in 
theory—^they hesitate today when even wider 
union is proposed. It is less surprising that 
this should be so abroad than it is here, in 
the United States. 

There is a curious apprehension of explor¬ 
ing and exploiting a basic element of our 
own greatness, the greatness inherent in our 
national motto: “E Plurlbus Unum.** We 
know our strength lies in unity—our kind 
of unity, a voluntary, self-imposed and sup¬ 
ported unity. Furthermore, circumstances 
oblige us, however reluctantly, to recognize 
that only by unity with Western Europe 
can we achieve the necesory balance of power 
to restrain the Soviet combination. 

Who, then, argues against binding our¬ 
selves In all necessary respects to each other? 
The American? The European? Americans 
do not ask for empire. We do not seek to 
Impose the American or any other form of 
government on anyone. It is proposed to 
create some compatible form of union—a 
union of basic and common interests. Bet¬ 
ter yet. it is proposed that, within the 
Charter of the United Nations, a conven¬ 
tion of democratic and like-minded associ¬ 
ates Investigate the feasibility of setting up 
an authority which can speak for its peoples 
with one voice. It need not and it should 
not, at this time, dot every “1” and cross 
every "t.” It could, as I see it, begin on 
a purely provisional and limited basis. It 
would concern Itself for a moment merely 
with exploring the potential advantage and 
efficiency which such an authority could 
achieve. Without something of the sort, we 
can be sure that no amount of national 
military power or economic sustenance can 
or will awall us. Without the double-edged 
weapon of basic common interests and a 
spiritual urge, we cannot hope to sustain 
ourselves. 

We have seen how the Soviets identify 
themselves and their cause with the inter¬ 
national workingman. Taking the world at 
large, this has been a fertile field, because 
when the International workingman’s con¬ 
cern is to exist, he sometimes finds it hard 
to enthuse over a promise of free votes and 
free speech. We know, by Instinct and ex¬ 
perience, that there is at once both a subtler 
and a more dynamic key to the mutual iden¬ 
tification of mankind's fate. We must some¬ 
how identify our fate with the fate of others, 
theirs with ours. It is our own lack of 
emphasis on such motives for policy that 
affords the Marxist sloganeers such a widely 
receptive audience. 

When we are asked what America is for, 
let us say that our first concern is for all 
peoples to live according to their own needs 
and desires, not as mere numbers in a soul¬ 
less, totalitarian state. Let us say that we are 
for a standard of moral decency and behavior 
for and between all men and nations, not for 
a life of spying on otu* families and the dis¬ 
tortion of truths In order that the unholy 
holy state shall survive. Though famously 
abjuring the use of violence or the threat 
of It to obtain our ends, we should make it 
unmistakably clear that should we or our 
friends be ^reatened by violence. In any 
form, we will reciprocate in kind. Let us 
say that we are for the further extension of 
economic freedom and opportunity, and for 


the system by which every man’s right to live 
his life, enjoy his liberties and, armed with 
basic security, to pursue happiness as he sees 
It, protected and encouraged by laws of his 
consent. Let us then trumpet those ideas 
around the world till they echo and reecho. 
Then let us expose the great lie which makes 
slavery and terror appear to be the only hope, 
the only security and salvation. Let others 
from far places assert the same theme in 
their own tongue and take up the cry in a 
spirit of fanaticism and revolt against the 
great conspiracy against mankind. After all, 
this theme la not an American idea. It is 
as old as humanity itself. It is as old as sin. 
Man has alwa3rB fought for one and against 
the other. 

Having well and truly stated what we are 
for, we should indicate the way permanently 
to establish it. My own view is that we need 
a roof under which all men can find shelter. 
Once having taken Into account ancient 
prides and prejudices, we should take the 
first step in proposing to the free world the 
creed of union by which we live. Let us by 
all means move cautiously. Everyone else 
will, you may be "ure, do likewise. We must 
first explore what should be done and then 
what could be done—then do It. 

As I see it, members of an international 
democratic union would, in the common in¬ 
terest. surrender only those facets of national 
decision required to make the union a recog¬ 
nizable and effective force. TO spell it out, 
the proposers for Atlantic Union ask now 
only lor a convention of the sponsors of the 
North Atlantic Pact (and any other free 
countries that the group wishes to Invite) to 
explore together the extent to which they 
might apply among themselves the principles 
of a limited federation, all within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations Organization. 
The convention would then report back its 
findings and recommendations to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples represented. The inion 
could be established only after those recom¬ 
mendations bad been accepted, which, in our 
country, would require an amendment of the 
Constitution. 

It is important to point out that this con¬ 
vention would not Interfere with the efforts 
we are already making to meet the present 
emergency. In no wise do I see it is a sub¬ 
stitute for existing diplomatic machinery, 
be it that of the Atlantic Pact, the Dnlted 
Nations, or any other. It would merely In¬ 
vestigate the possibility of finding a stronger 
’’situation of strength” in federation by law 
than in alliance by treaty. 

It is true that many deeply Ingrained na¬ 
tional interests appear at variance. Britain 
hesitates to commit her precious resources to 
a continental plan, because she fears an as¬ 
sociation from which, if it doesn't succeed, 
she might not be able to extricate herself. 
France finds it difficult to lead a movement 
toward European commonality without 
Britain. America treads gently on the feel¬ 
ings of Latin-America, yet scolds wounded 
Europe for not seeing all International prob¬ 
lems through our eyes. Union is difficult to 
achieve, but once established it would pro¬ 
vide the tangible machinery of pooling these 
problems on the basis of common interests. 
The convention 1 speak of would study the 
means by which the differences on procedure 
and emphasis could be reconciled; it would 
recommend the method by which the demo¬ 
cratic peoples can Integrate their strength; 
it would provide the spiritual inspiration for 
which the mind and soul of the world hunger. 
We. in the United States, can give the lead. 
We shall require patience, wisdom, imag¬ 
ination, and courage. We shall have to per¬ 
severe without hatred or malice. What are 
we afraid of? Ourselves? The Soviet Empire? 
Our friends? No, of course not. Then let 
us take the initiative on all fronts; not only 
in armaments and economic aid, not only In 
military leadership, but in concrete proposals 
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for a l>etter life for ourselves and for man* 
kind than any which the Comintern can 
supply. Lot us propose the revolution of all 
individuals against tyranny of some, let us 
propose the oneness of mankind, the spirit 
and the fact of a real and workable associa¬ 
tion of peoples. The time has come when 
wo must provide these peoples of the world 
with a vested Interest in freedom. 

If we are for International decency, let us 
state it. If we are for the dignity of man, 
let us profess it. If we are for honest and 
direct dealings, let us proclaim it. If we 
are for strength and an ever fuller life 
through unity, let us build It. If we are for 
our feith, faith in our Ood and our fellow 
men. let us fight for it. 

All Attempt To Come to Agreement With 
the Matters of the Kremim Abandons 
Their Victims, the Peoples of the Soviet 
Union and of Satellite Nations, Who 
Want To Get Rid of Those Masters 
Who Now Enslave Them 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
have printed In the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord, I submit a series of articles which 
were published in the Milwaukee Sen¬ 
tinel February 26. 27, and 28 on the Rus¬ 
sian underground movement aimed at 
the overthrow of Soviet tyranny. These 
articles show how the Russian under¬ 
ground could be developed to the extent 
that it may be possible for the Russians 
to overthrow their Communist op¬ 
pressor? : 

(Prom the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
26. 19511 

TrDvNT Spreads Word to Ruse or REBEij[.iaN 
Against Ruu:rs—Kebsten Seeks United 
States Aid in Move to Overthrow Reds 
(By Edward P. Halllne) 

The Communist land of the hammer and 
sickle is now seeing the sign of the trident 
in public places everywhere. 

The trident is the sign with which the 
growing underground resistance in Soviet 
Russia is showing an oppressed iieoplc that 
there is a revolt in the making, that there is 
hope they can be rid of the bloody tyranny 
that has ruled them for 80 years. 

An American policy which would take ad¬ 
vantage of that revolutionary movement 
and encourage the Russian people to tight to 
regain their liberties is being urged by Rep¬ 
resentative Ciiarijls J. Kirsten, Republican, 
of Milwaukee’s Fifth District. 

KERSTEN has been in communication with 
anil Communist Russians In this country 
and has in his possession samples of anti¬ 
communist underground literature which 
has been circulated behind the iron curtain 
by every kind of trick and wile. 

The desperate efforts of the secret police 
have not availed to keep these bitter at¬ 
tacks on Stalin and his tyrannical regime 
from getting Into the bands of the people 
of Russia. 

Kersten said: 

*Tn the past 30 years the Communist re¬ 
gime bus murdered 40.000.000 Russians. U 
XCVII—App.-102 


has put another 15,000,000 In slave-labor 
camps. There Is hardly a family that has not 
felt the whip or the club of this police 
state.” 

revolt logical 

To Kersten, to many other Congressmen, 
to the Russians her«» in touch with the revo¬ 
lutionary movement, the only policy that 
makes sense is the policy that will help the 
Russian people overthrow their oppressors. 

Ine vast potential of hatred built among 
the Russian people by 30 years of suffering 
hasn’t yet been tapped. It must be if Amer¬ 
ica and the Western World are going to win 
the cold war, say Kersten. Constantine W. 
Boldyreff, professor of Russian at George¬ 
town University, Washington, and Prof. 
Vladimir N. Petrov, Yale. 

seeks congress action 
So Kersten is going to propose that Con¬ 
gress go on record to express its sympathy 
with the oppressed people of Russia and sat¬ 
ellite countries, to say that the govern¬ 
ments that rule them are not legitimate gov¬ 
ernments and to offer every possible assist¬ 
ance to the movement for freedom. 

Congress currently has before it a resolu¬ 
tion, on Russian relations, introduced by 
Senator McMahon, Democrat, of Coimecll- 
cut, and other Senators of both parties, in¬ 
cluding Senator Wuxy, of Wlficonsin. 

reaffirms friendship 
This reaffirms the friendship of the Amer¬ 
ican people for all other peoples including 
the people of the Soviet Union, regrets the 
artificial barrier that separates them from 
those peoples and says America desires 
••neither war with the Soviet Union nor the 
terr^b’e consec uences of such a war.” 

But then come.s a declaration which Kek- 
sten says will antagonize the great ma.ss of 
Russians who long for freedom. Here is the 
wording of the McMahon resolution: 

“Although they are firmly determined to 
defend then- freedom and security, the Amer¬ 
ican people welcome all honorable eilorts to 
compose th' differences between them and 
the Soviet government." 

seen as vain hope 

To the Russians yearning to be rid of the 
Red tyranny, that is nothing more than an 
expression of a vain hope for friendship with 
a regime relentlessly determined to extend 
Its tyranny over the whole world. 

Would Kersten’s substitute for the Mc¬ 
Mahon resolution provoke the Communist 
government Inm a full-scale war? 

"No," says Kersten. "RusBia would march 
today if the Communists thought they could 
win a war.” 

In last November’s Reader’s Digest, Pro¬ 
fessor Boldyreff wrote: 

“World war III can be prevented by an Im¬ 
mediate and vigorous p.sychologlcal attack 
aimed at the enemy’s weakest spot—smolder¬ 
ing opposition of the Russian people against 
tliPlr oppressors in the Kremlin. The mas¬ 
ters of the Kremlin dread most a move¬ 
ment that will show their victims how to 
shake off Communist control." 

(Future articles will tell how the under¬ 
ground functions behind the iron curtain, 
how hope is being instilled Into the victims 
of the Red tyranny, how the fighters for 
freedom are strengthening their cause while 
waiting for the strategic day to strike off 
their chains.) 

[Prom the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 27, 
1961J 

How Anti-Red Russ Underground Outsmarts 
Soviet OmezALs— ^Kersten Reveals Revolt 
tucks 

(By Edward F. Halllne) 

In Leningrad a few weeks ago a slightly 
tipsy worker boarded a streetcar In the cen¬ 
tral part of the city. He started talking to 


the guard stationed on board and gtwe him a 
drink from a bottle of vodka. 

The guard quickly warmed up and a 
friendly conversation was proceeding when 
the worker suddenly handed him a package 
of cookies to have with the drinks. Then the 
worker got off the car as fast as he could 

The guard. Immediately suspicious, 
shouted an order for his new acquaintance 
to stop. But the man vanished in the crowd 
on tho .street. 

Then the guard opened the package. The 
contents exploded all over the car and out 
into the street. They were antl-Red, anti- 
Stalin leaflets put out by NTS (initials of the 
Russian name, variously translated as Na¬ 
tional Toilers’ Society and National Alliance 
of Russian Sulidarlsts). 

The worker was an NTS agent, and this was 
Just one of the tricks by whicn the under¬ 
ground makes Soviet officials themselves the 
unwitting allies in the distribution of anti¬ 
communist literature, said Representative 
Kersten in telling of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment behind the iron curtain. 

Most of the literature is printed outside the 
iron curtain. It is smuggled into Russia and 
tho satellite countries and distributed by 
every means that will avoid detection. 

Copies of the Porev, the Russian antl-Com- 
munlst paper printed in West Berlin, have 
been circulated all through Russia, some¬ 
times by use of balloons and rockets. (l osev 
translules to ‘‘sowing’’ or “seeding time.’’) 

Rockets can be fired about 2 miles. When 
they land leaficts are scattered. Balloons, 
too. are loaded with antl-Communlst litera¬ 
ture and usually they land where the litera¬ 
ture will be found. 

Plenty of Russians are naturally afraid to 
pick up or rend the underground leaflets, 
especially in public places, said Kersten. 

But the fact that such literature gets 
through shows the people the secret police 
are far from Invincible. This raises hopes 
of even the most fearful and, au the same 
time, helps undermine the morale of the 
police and the Communist offlc'lals. 

That is the reason for marking the sign 
of the trident in public places. It Is the 
way a Russian publicly shows his allegiance 
to the cau.se without exposing himself to the 
vengeance of the Communists. 

Other Russians may not know who put 
the sign there, but they know there is an¬ 
other patriot pledged to join the uprising 
when the time comes to act. 

As tho sign of the trlde'7t spreadr over 
Ru.ssla and the satellite countries the psycho¬ 
logical effect increases in intensity, Kersten 
has been told by Russian leaders in the move¬ 
ment. 

Behind the iron curtain Kersten said, the 
underground is not yet organized in cells 
or groups. NTS leaders are waiting until the 
time is ripe for concerted action. 

It still is too dangerous to act in groups 
or even meet In secret. One member, if 
arrested, ern be tortured by the secret police 
Into revealing names and plans. So even the 
fighters In the underground are not told the 
names. Their instructions come from the 
anti-Communlst paper printed in Berlin and 
from the leaflets scattered everywhere. 

LEAFLET MESSAGE TRANSLATED 

Here is tho translation of the instructions 
to pro.spective workers in the antl-Commu¬ 
nlst underground; 

“Comrade, friends, if you will read every¬ 
thing written here, and read it again, hon¬ 
estly and sincerely, will think it over, and 
will decide to take part in the struggle tor 
truth among the people, you are already 
halfway to victory. The main thing: you will 
decide to cross the line of lies and hypnotism 
of Stalin propaganda. If you succeed In 
doing It, you are already a freeman. Free 
at this moment within yowr.seli, free In heart 
and soul. You w'lil see tire world about you 
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In an entirely different light—as It Is, and 
not us presented to you by that Incessant and 
agonizing ‘toothache’—government propa¬ 
ganda. 

“If in your soul you surmount that propa¬ 
ganda. you are no longer a slave of Stalin's, 
but a free fighter In the cause of liberation 
for your motherland. 

“If you decide to take a personal oath to 
your conscience, when alone think and feel 
each word of this: 

“ THE OATH 

** ‘As a true and honest son of Russia, I 
give my word, and swear truly and truthfully 
to se^w the cause of freedom for my people 
In the National Tollers Society. I swear in 
all my actions to be guided by the honor 
and welfare of my country, sparing no effort 
during the revolutionary struggle to fulfill 
the Instructions of the revolutionary staff of 
the Pitchfork (Trident) NTS (The Sign) ,’ 

“Then, If you are a believer, make the 
sign of the cross. If not, go Into the field 
and kiss the earth that gave you life, the 
earth that is drenched with tht blood of 
our martyrs and our heroes, the earth which 
you must frf»e. Prom this moment you are a 
charter member of this association of the 
free. 

"What are you to do when you set out on 
the road to fight fur liberty? 

"The revolutionary staff Is sending 
throughout the country these first battle 
instructions: 

“1. With all means available to you. spread 
the v^ord of the fight for liberation. Multi¬ 
ply our pamphlets and articles from our 
news-sheets; compose revolutionary tracts 
yourself; copy them by hand—using printed 
letters so that your handiwork will not be 
recognized: and carofully, so as not to be 
discovered, leave them where they are sure 
to attract someone’s attention later—In the 
cars of the trains, in the streetcars and 
metros (subways): on the tables of eating 
houses; In offices; and on the work bench^is 
in factories. Pin or paste them on the walls 
of houses and on fences. If 'ou are abroad 
in the army of occupation, send pamphlets 
to your motherland. Already thousands of 
fighters spread our word of liberation In 
these ways. 

“2. Whenever you can, without risk of dis¬ 
covery, draw with chalk, pencil, or lime—or 
paint—^the recognized sign of our ussocla- 
tlon, the sign of our unity—the Pitchfork 
(Trident) of the people’s anger; or draw the 
letters NTS (which also mean: ‘We bring 
death to tyrants: and; we carry freedom to 
the toilers).’ .3o one. or the other, or both. 
Repeat It. Be not disturbed if at first results 
are not Immediately apparent; sooner or 
later you will find at the same place, beside 
your sign or letter, additional signs or letters 
drawn by other hands. They are your un¬ 
known confederates letting you know .''f their 
presence. If walking in the street, you see 
our fighting sign, look to see if no passersby 
are close, and extend your greetings to your 
friends by drawing a sign yourself. In order 
to appraise the significance of this step, 
remember how such acknowledgment will 
encourage him, knowing that he is not alone. 

"In our motherland, even now in many 
cities our friends signal, one to another. 
The ‘power,’ while it can, conceals all infor¬ 
mation about the fight against it; but soon 
it will be able to conceal no longer. Soon 
throughout the entire land will blink and 
twinkle the lights of our cause, our strug¬ 
gle for liberation. Soon the fighters will 
force the ‘pow r’ to reckon with us, and then 
to retreat before the revolutionary force. 
That day will be the beginning of the end 
o Bolshevik tyranny. Limit your action, 
for the time, to limited deeds; but kne ; that 
from millions of limited actions, great deeds 
spiing ’’ 


(Prom the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
28, 1961] 

Anti-Red Unoerghound Spreads to Russ 
Army 

(By Edward P. Halllne) 

Copies of the Russia*' antl-Communlst 
paper, Possev, printed in the western zone 
of Berlin, get to millions of Soviet officers 
and soldiers In Russia, and In Russian- 
occupied countries. 

The Russian secret police, more than any¬ 
one else, would like to know how It's done. 

The underground edition of Possev has 
the same format as the Red army news¬ 
paper. Sovietskaya Armlya. So once the 
contraband sheet got into the distribution 
channels, It wasn’t too hard for countless 
copies to slip through to the soldiers, 

STILL BEING DONE 

That was first reported last summer and 
it Is still being done In the face of the most 
desperate efforts by the Reds to stop It. said 
Representative Kersten. 

When Soviet officials ©'•derod a Government 
stamp on all copies of the Army newspaper, 
the underground Issues carried the stamp, 
too. This certainly Is ar Indication that 
plenty of Russian Army officers and men 
are agents of NTS. the Russian underground 
organization, or at least are sympathizers. 

Leaflets going to Russian officers and sol¬ 
diers In the Soviet-occupied zones of Aus¬ 
tria and Germany stress the questions those 
men must be forever asking themselves. 

Why do the conquered peoples live bet¬ 
ter than the Russians at home? Why are the 
Russian soldiers not allowed out of their 
barracks? Why are they forbidden to frat¬ 
ernize with the Austrians and Germans? 

LEAFLET SHOWS MAP 

An Austrian leaflet in Representative Ker¬ 
sten 's possession has a map for the benefit 
of sympathizers In danger of discovery and 
arrest. It shows the Soviet and western 
zones of Vienna, the Danube River, and also 
portions of Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

But it tells the anti-Communlst Russians 
not to escape unless It Is necessary to save 
themselves. 

"The fighters for freedom In the army 
and In the motherland are needed more there 
than abroad," the leaflet says. 

That Is the type of propaganda the un¬ 
derground Is carrying on and with little 
money or technical facilities, Representative 
Kersten said. 

With such a revolutionary group at work, 
with the great majority of Russians opposed 
to the red regime, the Araerlcau Government 
cannot afford not to profess Its friendship 
for the Russian people and give them every 
assistance possible, he coclared. 

WILL UPSET STALIN PLAN 

The Increasing strength of the under¬ 
ground will upset Stalin’s military plans 
and prevent world war III, Kersten said. 

A letter from Russian-born Vladimir N. 
Petrov, Yale professor, told Kersten that 
Stalin probably fears his own people more 
than the A-bomb. Another Russian, Prof. 
Constantine W. Boldyreff, who helped or¬ 
ganize the underground in 1930, said In the 
Reader's Digest last November that Stalin 
fears a revolt more than American rearma¬ 
ment. 

Revolt Is brewing In Red China, where 
the peasants who were promised land are 
facing collectivization, Kersten said. And 
In Russia a new collectivization drive Is 
planned that will uproot 12,000,000 peasant 
families. Now Is the time, he said, for the 
Wo.stern World to take advantage of rising 
tide of hatred for communism in Communist 
lands. 


The Late Honorable Virgil M. Chapman, 
of Kentucky 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conaent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record some state¬ 
ments made relative to my good friend 
and deceased colleague, Virgil M. Chap¬ 
man. The first is an editorial by Mr. 
Charles Pinnell, writing for the Cynthl- 
ana Democrat, published at Cynthiana, 
Ky. Second is a resolution of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, Ky., and 
the third an introduction to a radio pro¬ 
gram sponsored by the Associated In¬ 
dustries of Kentucky, given on March 
11, 1951, shortly after the funeral serv¬ 
ices at Paris, Ky. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
resolution, and Introduction were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Senator Virgil M. Chapman 
(By Charles Fennell) 

The death of Senator Virgil M. Chapman 
was tragic and untimely. He had entered 
upon a career In the Senate which gave 
fuller scope to his powers and In which ho 
was fast winning the admiration, respect, 
and confidence of his colleagues and the 
country. Had his services continued he 
would have added his name to the top five 
or six greatest men that Kentucky has con¬ 
tributed to the public life of America. 

Ue had the finest mind of any man we 
have known. The scope of his Intellectual 
Interests was wide and scholarly. His knowl¬ 
edge of history and of literature was amaz¬ 
ing. He could quote fruir the classics by 
the hour. 

The basic political principal of his life can 
be summed up in one word—balance. To 
him the general welfare and happiness of our 
country depends upon achieving and main¬ 
taining a practical balance among the great 
segments of our economy—agriculture, labor. 
Industry, commerce, and finance. When 
viewed In this light his po’Ulcul career has 
the unity and singleness of purpose of a 
drama. At its beginning In 1924 the Indus¬ 
trial, commercial, and financial Interest had 
achieved a domination of the national econ¬ 
omy. This had destroyed its balance and 
had left agriculture a sick economy as Presi¬ 
dent Coolidge called it. Among the victims 
of this Imbalance none were harder hit than 
the tobacco growers of his district and State 
whose champion he became. 

A life-long friend of labor as another vic¬ 
tim of the imbalance, he refused to go along 
with the dictatorship of the labor busses 
when they sought domination of the econ¬ 
omy as he had previously fought other such 
attempts by Industry and finance. He knew 
that their success would be rulnouf to all 
including our laborers. In this he was a 
truer friend of the laborer than these power 
crazy bosses. He would have opposed any 
similar attempt at domination by agriculture 
for the same reason. 

His long-time advocacy of military and 
naval preparedness sprang from the same 
principle. He knew that a balance of power 
emong nations is necessary to Intern'itlonal 
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peace and recognized the hard fact that 
power can be matched only with power, and 
that only a strong nation can speak with 
authority. At the council table aa well as 
In the held ‘*Ood Is on the aide of the big 
battalions." He had no patience with those 
idealists who closed their eyes to realities 
and whose rhetorical ecstasies would have 
and. In part did, strip us of our armed 
strength. He did not associate weakness 
with rlghteouenosB and saw no reason why 
the strong cannot entertain and defend high 
ideals as well as the weak. 

Great as were his mental endowments they 
were fully matched by his political and moral 
courage. It is doubtful If any Member of 
either Chamber In Congress during the last 
20 years has stood up for his convictions 
at the peril of his political life as often as 
has Virgil Chapman. It can be truthfully 
said of him that he never betrayed a con¬ 
viction or a friend for the sake of expediency 
or gain. This firmness and courage at¬ 
tracted and held the thousands of devoted 
friends who loyally followed him to the end. 
He had Justified their faith in him. This was 
expressed by one of them cn hearing of his 
death in an old expression of the mountains: 
"You can swim the river and ride tlie moun¬ 
tain with old Virgil," the ultimate tribute 
to his di pendablllty. 

A great Kentuckian, a great American, a 
great human being sleeps in that newly made 
grave at Paris. May his slumbers be as sweet 
as the memories he leaves behind him. 


Paris Chamber of Commerce. Inc., 

Paris, Ky. 

Resolution 

Whereas Virgil M. Chapman was, up until 
the time of his death, a valued and esteemed 
Senator of the United States Senate and a 
tenacious defender of the political principles 
in which we all believe; and 

Whereas for many years Virgil M. Chap¬ 
man contributed freely of hi.s time and 
energy for the betterment of Kentucky farm¬ 
ers as well as farmers In other parts of the 
Nation, and contributed freely of his time 
in the interest of all of his constituents; and 

Whereas although Virgil M. Chapman wns 
serving his first term in the United States 
Senate, he had gained a reputation among 
his fellow colleagues as a man of rugged 
honesty, high integrity, and intense loyalty; 
and 

Whereas Virgil M. Chapman’s associates on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
Public Service Committee have lost a man 
of great intellect and a strong advocate of 
sound legislation; and 

Whereas the city of Paris and Bourbon 
County have benefited greatly by his lofty 
purpose and sterling character; and 

Whereas the people of tiie city of Paris 
and Bourbon County have received an Irrep¬ 
arable loss to their community: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Paris Chamber of Com¬ 
merce does hereby In this manner take offi¬ 
cial notice of the Important facts herein¬ 
before set forth; and be It further 

Resolt'cd, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the faithful wife and family 
of Virgil M. Chapman; and that a copy here¬ 
of be published in each of the newspapers of 
general circulation in this city; and that a 
copy be transmitted to the United States 
Senate. 

This resolution passed this 10th day of 
March 1051. 

Miles M. Davis, 

President, 

Attest: 

Louis Elmore, 

Secretary, 

Committee on resolutions: Miles M. Davis, 
Clay H. Sutherland, Sam Milner. 


(From the iadio program Americans, Speak 
Up, March 11, 1061} 

Each Sunday afternoon at this time. Asso¬ 
ciated Industries of Kentucky brings you 
these interviews by Bill Slater with promi¬ 
nent and loyal Americans in the interest of 
defending and strengthening our American 
heritage of freedom. 

Death came Thursday to the senior Sena¬ 
tor from Kentucky. Virgil Chapman, of 
Paris. All of us may not have agreed with 
Senator Chapman’s views and opinions on 
the pressing problems of our time. But 
Senator Chapman was a loyal American and 
Kentuckian who had the courage of his con¬ 
victions. He was a man who would stand up 
and be counted for the things he thought 
were right. And he did not hesitate to put 
the good of his country before his political 
party. 

Associated Industries regrets deeply the 
tragic and untimely death of a man of this 
kind. Perhaps as never before, America 
needs men who stand for principle, men who 
believe that the welfaic of our Nation must 
not be substituted for political expediency; 
men who believe that our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights are sacred to the American 
heritage of freedom and liberty. 


Jewish Persecntioii Increasing Behind the 
Iron Curtain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. March 21, mi 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Jewish persecution is increas¬ 
ing under the Communist rule behind 
the iron curtain, according to many re¬ 
ports in the pre.ss recently. This is in 
accord with what might be expected 
under the Communist creed which de¬ 
mands that there be no other gods but 
communism. Communism is deter¬ 
mined to crush all expression of religious 
and national feelings. 

Lenin, in the gobbledygook of Commu¬ 
nist phraseology, expressed his hatred of 
the Jews as follows: 

The Idea of a Jewish nationality Is con¬ 
trary to the Interests of the Jewish workers 
and engenders In them a feellrg of hostility 
toward assimilation. 

And in 1937 Stalin expressed his hatred 
more plainly when he remarked to the 
German writer, Feuchtwanger: 

You Jews have created one eternally true 
legend—that of Judas. 

I wish to include herewith recent news 
items which appeared In the Christian 
Science Monitor and the New York 
Times; 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 3, 1961} 

Anti-Semitism Reported Mounting Insidb 
Russia 

(By J. L. Teller) 

For the first time In Soviet history persons 
of Jewish faith are apparently in physical 
danger from anti-Semitic violence. 

According to reports from inside the Soviet 
Union and reaching Jewish leaders In both 
Israel and the United States, anti-Semitic 


outbreaks have assumed the size of minor 
riots in some of the smaller towns in the 
Ukraine. 

Even more disturbing, there have been as¬ 
saults on individual Jews in such large cities 
as Moscow, with its 300,000 Jews, and Odessa, 
with Its 100,000 Jews. 

complaints disreoarded? 

Soviet officials are reported reliably to have 
shown Indifference to the complainus of the 
Jewish victims and to have taken no steps to 
curb the mounting frequency of these Inci¬ 
dents, notwithstanding the formal ban on 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Constitution. 

Benjamin West, writing in Israel’s best- 
informed newspaper, Davar, says there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of reports 
that Jew.s have been deported from Russian 
frontier areas. Since, however, figures on 
these deportations are not available, reports 
of mass deportations may be exaggerated. 

There also have been new round-ups of 
Zionists and since Zionism has been Illegal 
in the Soviet Union for more than three dec¬ 
ades, the arrested men are not youngsters. 

They are Judged to be mainly veterans of 
penal servitude, who were releneed aft?r 10 to 
20 years at hard labor in Siberia, but were 
rearrested when the Moscow radio and the 
newspaper Pravda began their attacks. Just 
about a year ago, on Ben-Qurlon’s Marshall 
plan government. 

KIN TOLD NOT TO WRITE 

Israeli residents have received letters from 
their kin in the Soviet Union advising that 
they no longer wished to receive correspond¬ 
ence from overseas. The Kremlin had en¬ 
couraged correspondence with ovefseas rela¬ 
tives during the war years and immediately 
following the Soviet delegation’s support of 
the United Nation’s General Assembly’s Pal¬ 
estine partition resolution, under which the 
Slate of Israel came into being. 

Israeli newspapers report also that Jewish 
lay repicbentatlves and rabbis are no longer 
to be seen at official Soviet functions, al¬ 
though it Is government practice to invito 
representatives of all ethnic groups residing 
In the Soviet Union, and to encourage all 
clergy, both Christian and Moslem, to attend 
in clerical garb. 

Jewish leaders disagree, however, in defin¬ 
ing these phenomena of Soviet behavior to¬ 
ward Jews. Some charge that the Soviet au¬ 
thorities have embarked on an outright anti- 
Semitic policy, tacitly encouraging every 
form of persecution against persons of the 
Jewish faith. 

Others are somewhat less drastic in their 
appraisal. One Jewish leader, sharing the 
second view, asserted this week In an o}>en 
■letter to the Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States that while the individual Jew still 
may be physically secure In Russia, the So¬ 
viet Union is apparently determined on spir¬ 
itual genocide of the Jewish group. 

sriRiTUAL genocide chakced 

The genocide charge has been leveled by 
Haylm Greenberg in an open-letter article in 
Dor Yiddisher Kemfer, official organ of the 
Labor Zionist Organization of America, of 
which he is editor. Mr. Greenberg is also a 
member of the executive of the Jewish 
Agency lor Palestine and head of its culture 
department, and his opinion is highly valued 
by Israel’s top government leaders. 

Asserting that he was writing only in his 
own name, as an American Jew with Russian 
background, and not in the name of any or¬ 
ganization, Mr. Greenberg listed the follow¬ 
ing evidence of spiritual genocide aguln.st 
Soviet Jewry: 

There is not a single Yiddish publication 
left In the Soviet Union (the former Israel 
Ambassador to Russia, Mordecal Namld, said 
there was a Yiddish publication in Elro 
Bid Jan). 
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Nothing has been heard. In nearly 2 years, 
from any of the Yiddish writers In the Soviet 
Union, Assuming there Is no longer an 
audience for Yiddish publications, surely 
there must be sufficient Interest among So¬ 
viet Jews to warrant publication of at least 
one Russian-language magazine dealing with 
Jewish affairs for the nearly 2.000.000 Jews 
In the Soviet Union. 

SILENCE XMPIJES GUILT 

Mr. Greenberg notes that the Yiddish the¬ 
ater has received no mention recently in the 
columns of the Soviet press. He asks, fur¬ 
thermore, what has happened to the Jewish 
schools In Russia, and notes that these ques¬ 
tions have been addressed many times In 
the past to the Soviet ambassadors in vari¬ 
ous countries, but no answer ha.s been re¬ 
ceived to date. Their silence must be re¬ 
garded as Implied confession of the charge 
of spiritual genocide. 

The American Jewish Committee has pre¬ 
pared a memorandum on the persecution of 
religious Jews in Russia. According to this 
memorandum and testimony from other 
sources, the few synagogues functioning in 
Moscow are administered by persons of du¬ 
bious rabbinical status and by sextons that 
are party agents. Performance of certain 
religious rites brands individuals ns suspect 
in the eyes of the party, and instruction 
in Hebrew is given clandestinely because use 
of the language la illegal. 

The amazing thing is that these clan¬ 
destine schools, where instruction is largely 
from memory rather than books, which are 
unavailable, have produced some brilliant 
Talmudic^ scholars, according to wartime 
orthodox Jewish refugees from Poland who 
have come out of Russia since the end of 
the war. Because Soviet workers are granted 
days off on a rotating basis, orothodox Jew's 
find it impossible to observe the Sabbath. 

(Prom the New York Times of January 11 
1951) 

Hungary to Deport Jews—Council Member 

Hers Says Anti-Semitic Drive Is Stepped 

Up 

Dr. Bela Fabjan, member of the Hungarian 
National Council, disclosed yesterday that 
he had received news from the Hungarian 
underground that the anti-Semitic campaign 
had been stepped up in Hungary and that 
preparations were being made by the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship to deport 20,000 persons, 
many of them Jews, to Soviet forced-labor 
camps. 

Dr. Fabian also made public an article that 
he will publish In the current issue of the 
New Leader, liberal weekly, in which he gives 
details on the ground for fears by members 
of the council that the anti-Semitic cam¬ 
paign Is the prelude to wholesale deportation 
of Hungarian Jews. 

The Hungarian underground reported that 
It had received news of wholesale deporta- 
tlorf to eastern Siberia of “almost the en¬ 
tire Jewish population of the Ukraine, White 
Russia, and the Crimea," Dr. Fabian said. 

[From the New York Times of February 17, 
1951] 

Purging of Jews in Soviet Lands Decried 
IN Plea for Action by UN 

Atlantic City, February 16.—The national 
executive board of the Jewish Labor Com¬ 
mittee called here tonight for a thorough 
Inquiry by the United Nations of the cul¬ 
tural and spiritual destruction of Jewish 
life In Russia and other Soviet-dominated 
countries behind the Iron curtain. 

The action was taken by 250 members of 
thv board at their annual conference here 
after they had heard a detailed report show¬ 
ing that no sign of Jewish life remains In 
the Soviet Union today and that the spiritual 
liquidation of the Jewish people in the satel¬ 
lite countries goes on at a rapid pace. 


The board, representing half a million per¬ 
sons, adopted a resolution authorizing the 
administrative committee to the Jewish La- 
b Committee to present before the Com¬ 
mission of Human Rights of the United 
Nations all known facts concerning the 
situation. 

Adolph Held, national chairman of the 
Jewish Labor Committee; Jacob S. Potofsky, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
V/orkers Union, CIO; and Dovid Diiblnsky, 
president of the International Ladles Gar¬ 
ment Vforkers Union, A. F. of L., wore ap¬ 
pointed to present the matter to th<) United 
Nations. 

The report on Jewish life behind the Iron 
curtain and In Western Europe, made by 
ITathun Chanin. of the labor committee's 
administrative committee and educational 
director of the Workmen's Circle, contained 
the following findings; 

Russia: No trace Is left of Jewish culture. 
All Jewish schools have been closed; Yid¬ 
dish newspapers and periodicals silenced; 
Yl. dish writers have been liquidated; Biro- 
Bidjan, proclaimed an autonomous Jewish 
republic in 1926, no longer exists In a true 
sense. 

Rumania: The Rumanian Communist 
Party is almost completely purged of its Jew¬ 
ish members—68,000 being expelled when the 
party was consolidated early in 1950. A stop 
has been put to the emigration of Jews to 
Israel. Antisemitism has not died In Ru¬ 
mania, nor has the Communist government 
considered It necessary to conduct a fight 
against it. In the past 2 years all Jewish 
schools, synagogues, and newspapers have 
been closed down. 

Poland: There are no more than 60.000 
Jews left In Poland. Emigration to Israel 
has been banned. Zionism Is regarded as a 
crime and treason, and Israel is a hated 
country, regarded ns ideologically bound 
with the United States and Great Britain. 
The Jewish community. Its cultural insti¬ 
tutions. and Its religious activities have been 
placed under the supervision of Jewish Com¬ 
munists. 

Hungary and Czechoslovakia: Life Is no 
better for the Jews in these countries than 
It i. In Rumania or Poland. 

In contrast, it was reported that the con¬ 
ditions of the Jews In Western Europe were 
more secure and that there were great ex¬ 
pectations that of all the Western European 
Jewish communities, France would remain 
the largest. Nearly 250,000 Jews are now in 
Prance. 

(From the New York Times of February 18, 
1951] 

Underground Busy Behind Curtain—Ma¬ 
chinery That Aided Jews in Escaping Hit¬ 
ler Again Helps Oppressed To Escape 

Atlantic City, February 17.— More than 
1,000 endangered Jews, Including former labor 
and governmental officials, have been rescued 
from countries behind the Iron curtain by 
members of an underground operated by the 
Jewish Labor Committee, It was reported here 
today. 

Jacob Pat, of New York, executive secre¬ 
tary, told members of the committee’s na¬ 
tional executive board their annual con¬ 
ference here that Its agents both in the 
United States and Europe were arranging the 
escape of many thousands more—all under 
the noses of the Soviet-dominated secret 
police. 

He emphasized that Jewish agents are risk¬ 
ing their lives to rescue victims of Polish, 
Rumanian, Hungarian. Bulgarian, and 
Czechoslovak communism and help them to 
freedom. 

"Outstanding among the activities of the 
Jewish Labor Committee during 1950 were 
the efforts to rescue endangered persons from 
countries behind the iron curtain." Mr. Pat 
said. "Once again we have been forced to set 
up our underground machinery In Europe." 


1940 WORK reported 

"In 1940, Just 10 years ago. we set up an 
underground operation that rescued thou¬ 
sands of important fighters for freedom from 
H tier’s slave Europe, and today we are again 
working and saving the lives of democratic 
opponents of Stalin’s tyranny. 

Mr. Pat said, "The underground agents 
rescue those Jews who are refused clearance 
by the Soviet-dominated Government to 
emigrate to Israel. 

"Many of these people, and there are thou¬ 
sands of then, have been active In the free 
labor movement, In civil groups and cuclal 
welfare work," he noted. "For these Jews a 
hopeless future existence In Soviet land Is 
the price demanded by the Communists." 

Mr. Pat emphasized that tightened lines 
and Soviet-commanded reinforced border 
patrols make It virtually Impossible to suc¬ 
cessfully find a rear exit to the dungeon¬ 
like bleakness of Sovietland. 

“The emphasis In escaping Stalin's In¬ 
ferno as of November 1960, had turned to 
extensive use of misleading identification 
papers to smuggle these Jews, and their 
families In many cases, to a friendly neigh¬ 
boring European country and then to Israel 
and permanent freedom," he declared. 
cost of credentials 

Illegal credentials sell for approximately 
$100 each on the black market and elsewhere 
in certain Soviet-controlled states. It was 
explained, but a- agents work inward toward 
the St)viet itself, the price for such creden¬ 
tials becomes even costlier, the existence of 
such escape papers mor3 scarce. 

Mr. Put said that In Russia Itself the 
Jewish underground Is not operating its 
rescue network because, among other rea¬ 
sons, It is felt that there would be very few 
trustworthy agents to help with the work. 

Head of the Jewish underground Is an 
unidentified man In his late fifties who 
handled the underground operations against 
Hitler, Mr. Pat said. He wor’is out of the 
committee headquarters in New York City. 

Several of the European agents of the un¬ 
derground have been imprisoned or simply 
disappeared, it was revealed. 

The executive board adopted a resolution 
calling upon the United States Government 
and other democratic nations Joined by the 
Atlantic Pact not to rearm Germany and to 
hold firmly to the oath they took at the end 
of the war to liquidate all of Germany’s 
armed forces. 

(From the Now York Times of February 19, 
1951] 

Voice is Invoked in Abuse op Jews—Labor 

Committee Asks Stress on the Plight of 

Minorities in the Soviet's Domains 

Atlantic City, February 18.—The Jewish 
Labor Committee, representing 500,000 per¬ 
sons, urged here today that Voice of Amer¬ 
ica broadcasts give greater emphasis to the 
mistreatment of Jews and other minorities 
within the Soviet sphere. 

The action was taken in a resolution ap¬ 
proved unanimously by the 250 members of 
the committee’s national executive board at 
the final session of a 3-day annual con¬ 
ference. 

Observing that the thousands of refugees 
who have sought asylum in the West agree 
that the Voice of America Is doing an es¬ 
sential and Increasingly effective Job, the 
resolution continued: 

"The policies, attitude toward and treat¬ 
ment of minorities—^racial, cultural and po¬ 
litical—by any government is the acid test 
of whether it Is genuinely democratic and 
civilized. 

"Just as the conscience of the civilized 
world was aroused by the Hitlerite policy of 
genocide, so also the conscience of everyone 
who believes In decency, Justice and the dig¬ 
nity of man must be aroused against the 
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genocide now being practiced by Ckmimu- 
nlBt dictatorship in its drive to destroy 
physically, culturally and spiritually the Jew¬ 
ish people, who internationally constitute 
the most ;,ctive anti-Communist racial mi¬ 
nority. 

“This Communist drive to exterminate 
Jews as a people within the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites foreshadows an effort to liqui¬ 
date other political, racial and cultural 
minorities.” 

Harry N. Rosenfield, a member of the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Commission, reported that 
under the Displaced Persons Act. 220,000 
DP's had arrived in this country since Oc¬ 
tober 30, 1948. or were on the way, and that 
thousands of others were departing daily. 

He gave the following distribution on the 
basis of religious afflliatluns; Catholics. 98,- 
400, or 45 percent of the total; Protestants, 
74,600, or 34 percent; Jews, 44,300, or 20 per¬ 
cent; others, 2,800, or 1 percent. 

"In American foreign policy,” he said, 
“the displaced persons program is the sym¬ 
bol of American determination to stand by 
fighters for freedom; in domestic affairs, the 
displaced persons program adds to our sin¬ 
ews of strength for arming ourselves and our 
allies to protect and preserve the peace." 

Adolph Held of New York was re-elected 
national chairman of the Jewish Labor Com¬ 
mittee, a post he ^as had since 1038. Also 
renamed were Joseph Baskin, secretary; Da¬ 
vid Dublnsky, treasurer; Jacob Pat. executive 
secretary; Nathan Chanln, chairman of the 
administrative committee, and Benjamin 
Tabachlnsky, national campaign director. 
All are from New York. 


The Death of Franklin Delano Rooievelt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

or WEST VIBGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday. March 16), 1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "The Calvary of the Great,” by 
N. E. Nicoladies, printed in the June issue 
of the Voice of KEPA, commenting on 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

There being no objectioii, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

On the Death or Franklin Delano Roose- 
VEI.T—The Calvary or the Great 

It is the fate of the great to ascend their 
Calvary wearing a crown of thorns. 

It is the fate of the great, who were born 
to lead humanity forward, never to enjoy the 
fruit of their labors. The same fate was 
destined for our great friend, the helper of 
those who suffer, the man who loved 
humanity more than himself, our great and 
beloved of the people, Presidmt Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

He worked and tolled; blood was the sweat 
of his brow, his only compensation having 
been that he did his duty. He ascended 
calmly his Calvary, the place destined for all 
those who work and suffer for us, for our 
liberties, for the morrow, for the future 
generations. 

The whole of humanity, all right-thinking 
people, those who suffer from pain and 
privations, who are struggling and distressed, 
turn their eyes toward the fresh grave of the 
great humanitarian. 

No tears, sobs, or words are adequate to 
express our pain for the loss of this great 

mnn 


The extinct personality of President Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt was the paragon of all 
virtue and goodness, kindness and love, of 
every healthy thought. Since the day he 
became conscious of life, his concern was 
how to secure a better life for the future 
generations of humanity. His whole life was 
expended in all directions in the struggle 
for the success of this idea. And, fatally 
wounded in this struggle, he fell on the eve 
of the day that the crown of laurel, the only 
crown that was fit for him, was ready to 
adorn his work. 

His teaching, the beautiful teaching of 
love and peaceful coexistence of all peoples 
under one great, homogenous democracy, 
springing from the people, existing for the 
people, and working for the people, shall pre¬ 
dominate throughout the ages as the most 
radiant rny of light on earth and as an 
eternal memorial of the man who taught it. 
His teaching shall become the axis around 
which shall move from now on the nations 
and the communities of the earth which is 
inhabited by us, whom he aspired to lead to 
the safest haven of life, the haven of equality 
and Justice. 

This lucid Intellect, endowed with an enor¬ 
mous strength of tolerance, foresight, per¬ 
spicacity. and absolute and unblemished 
Justice, was the intellect for which the 
masses of mortals were waiting for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

Rest 1. peace, our great President. Rest 
not only from your labors and toll for us, 
but rest also in the thought that it is no 
longer possible for those who rule today, and 
those who will come tomorrow, to overlook 
the righteousness, the goodness, and the 
divinity of the direction toward which you 
guided us. holding us by the hand like a 
great father of the whole humanity. 

You were the greatest warrior of the ages 
and you fell more than heroically on the eve 
of the day when the great battle for true 
clvillzution, in which you were the protago¬ 
nist, was to be crowned with the eternal 
crown of victory and glory. 

But the crown of thorns on your brow 
has deeply wotinded you during these years 
and you succumbed, but not before you laid 
down the unshaken foundations of the edi¬ 
fice you wished to build. The first corner¬ 
stones of the edifice, in which humanity will 
dwell in the future, shall bear your traces— 
the traces and the seal of your great per¬ 
sonality as a guaranty that this edifice of 
yours will last forever. 

You have been the great statesman, the 
best head of family, the great philanthropist, 
our friend, and greatest fellowman. You 
have been the father of all humanity—of the 
poor, the suffering, the workers, the orphans, 
the weak and the meek in spirit—and for 
them you lived and worked and toiled and 
gave yoiu: life. 

Your sermons are destined to live through¬ 
out the ages—engraved in gold letters on the 
metope of the earth. 

No words in poetry or prose, in speech fir 
writing, can adequately praise your deeds. 

No voice can express precisely what you 
have done for us. Only the combined voice 
of humanity—only this united voice—is able 
to express in two words to you. Oh, great and 
unforgettable President, something fitting: 
We thank, we thank you for everything you 
have done for us, for the peoples of this 
earth, for those who hunger and thirst for 
liberty, for the fatigued and the unfortunate, 
the distressed and the oppressed. 

Rest in peace forever, our great President, 
Your spirit will be our guide from now on. 
Rest, our great President. A grateful hu¬ 
manity is supporting the load of earth that 
covers you for everything you have done for 
It. Hail, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. You 
have not died. You live and will live as long 
as the earth on which you were born. 

It is your deeds that have carved your 
immortality. 


Farm Prket 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday» March 16), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
times there has been a considerable 
amount of unfair criticism in the press 
as to alleged profiteering on the part of 
the farmer. In some instances we know 
that there has been considerable income 
In the case of large scale farming by a 
few very wealthy individuals in agricul- 
tui*e. However, that refers to only a 
very small minority. In the case of 
the small family type farm which still 
comprises the great bulk of farms 
throughout the Nation and in my own 
State, there is certainly no justification 
for any allegation that the farmer is 
profiteering or Is gouging the consumer 
or is getting a disproportionate share of 
income. On the contrary, the same milk 
that sells on my farm, for example, for 
around 7 cents per quart has tripled in 
price by the time It reaches the con¬ 
sumer. So. obvioush^ the farmer is 
hardly benefiting from that tremendous 
price spread; middlemen all along the 
line are getting the lion's share. 

I have in my hands a very illuminating 
editorial published in the March 15 issue 
of the Olenwood City Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that its text be re¬ 
printed in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

Dairy Report—Critics Continue To Blame 
Farmers for Inflation 

Anyone who reads the large metropolitan 
dallies and many of the nationally circulated 
magazines cannot help but gain the Im¬ 
pression that farmers are the root of the 
Inflation evil. Every boost In food prices is 
played up big, and the consumers gain the 
impression that farmers are waxing rich at 
the expcn.se of further Inflation. 

No one can deny that the farmers are re¬ 
ceiving slightly higher prices for their prod¬ 
ucts, but who Is responsible? Meat prices 
are high because consumers arc eating more 
meat than ever before and are bidding the 
price up high. The unfortunate thing is 
that farmers seldom receive anywhere near 
as large a part of food price increases as do 
the processors and the people who work for 
the processors. 

Unless agriculture is to suffer some pretty 
bud black eyes, there must be started very 
soon a program to educate consumers. 
Agriculture Is merely beginning to catch up 
with the boom that never ended for other 
branches of the economy. Since 1948, the 
peak year for agriculture, net farm Income 
has dropped, but profits of industry and 
wages of Industrial workers have continued 
to climb to new peaks in that period. 

In other words, farmers’ prices have been 
dropping while the cost of goods farmers 
must buy has been increasing as a result of 
higher wages and higher profits in industry. 
Now that consumer demand, again affected 
by higher wages is putting upward pressure 
on form prices, farmers are being blamed for 
the inflationary spiral. Labor and Industry 
want to freeze food prices Just as those prices 
are beginning to bring agriculture near other 
brunches of the economy in buying power. 
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The temptation to bring back wartime 
subsidies Is great for the politicians who 
think they can go on forever fooling the 
people into believing that when you pay 
part of the bill in taxes you pay nothing. 
Somebody must tell the consumer that sub¬ 
sidies are more expensive than paying their 
bills in the market place, for the simple rea¬ 
son that you cannot dish out subsidies with¬ 
out a huge administrative cost. 

There Is a big Job to be done, too, In 
waking up Mrs. America to the fact that eat¬ 
ing must remain as the primary expense in 
any family budget. That food costs have 
not been out of line is proved by the figures: 
In 1950 American families spent only 19 
percent of the family Income for food, as 
compared with an average of 23 percent in 
the 1935-39 period. 

Farmers are being made the scapegoats In 
the present Infiatlonary spiral. Farm prices 
have increased In recent months, but they 
have Increased from a previous drop during 
which Industrial prices and wages were con¬ 
stantly going up. Farmers are the only ma¬ 
jor economic group who suffered a decline 
In income since the end of World War II. 
The public, however. Is not being told the 
entire story, and farmers are suffering very 
adverse criticism as a result. 

The Late Honorable Virgil M. Chapman, 
of Kentucky 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Paris, Ky.. newspaper, the 
Paris Kentuckian-Citizen, and also one 
from the Oldham Era, of La Grange, Ky., 
relative to my good friend and deceased 
colleague Virgil M. Chapman: 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

ll*rom the Paris Kentucklan-Cltlzenl 
We Skall Never See His Like Again 

The sad nCiTs of the death of Senator 
Virgil Chapman in Wii5liln<Tton Thursday 
morn-ng was received in his home commu¬ 
nity of Bouibon County a short while later 
OT a shock vhich has boon, perhaps, without 
parcillrl in the history of the county. 

The Impr.ct of the almost ui\bclievnble 
lons has been such tha t: presslon is still 
dilficuJt under the stunning realization that 
his eloquent voice has been finally stilled, 
that his stout heart no longer beats and 
that his strong hand has been removed from 
the shoulders of his beloved people. 

Through the untimely death of Virgil 
Chapman, we are sure that a great ttates- 
man las been lost to the Nation In a trying 
hour. We know that the people of Kentucky 
have lost a great advocate. The people of 
his home community have lost, Indeed, a 
great friend. 

The Kentucklan-Cltizcn, his home-town 
newspaper, leaves the larger tributes the 
hour seems to demand to other associates 
of Senator Chapman, hoping to remain, 
rather, on the plane of simplicity reserved 
for his old-time friends and neighbors. We 
who knew him best here at home knew him 
for tialtL- of sterling character which will be 


the tniest measure of his worth—for his 
rugged honesty, for his high integrity, for 
his intense loyalty, and for his lofty purpose. 
We remember him through many years since 
first he enlisted his services under the ban¬ 
ner of exalted principle—a banner which 
fluttei^ed to the ground Thursday on what 
seems to us to have been the very threshold 
of an even greater stewardship, unsullied 
still by the sacrifice of a single conviction. 

His fine virtues far transcended his faults, 
to a degree only recording of the scroll will 
reveal eventually. Ee was our friend, tried 
and true. Our hearts are heavy today here 
in Bourbon County because of his death. 

[From the Oldham (Ky.) Era of March 16, 
1951] 

A Nobleman Stricken From the Senate 
Rolls 

The untimely death of Senator Virgil M. 
Chapman is not only a loss to Kentucky but 
to the United States Senate and to the Na¬ 
tion. After a long and distinguished service 
In the House of Representatives he brought 
to the Senate that wealth of legislative ex¬ 
perience. sound Judgment, and wise counsel 
so necessary to fulfill prudently the obliga¬ 
tions of a Senator and he was dally growing 
In political stature. 

One had to know him to appreciate what 
ho really was and to appraise his true cliar- 
acter. The people have had few servants 
more honest, more conscientious, more loyal 
and dependable. It Is difficult to find a 
deeper student of the history of our colonial 
ancestors who were responsible for the birth 
of this Nation. 

His first visits to Oldham County were In 
the days of the organization of the Burley 
Tobacco Cooperative Association. Ho made 
friends among the farmers and business¬ 
men of this country and they were his friends 
forever. When Oldham County was a part 
of the district he so ably represented his 
visits were frequent and he continued to add 
friends. 

Virgil Chapman was an experienced, lllus- 
trloas statesman, a peerlcas orator, and a 
great patriot who knew no dictator but his 
conscience, no guide but his Judgment and 
no purpose but to serve his country. While 
on the mountaintop of succe.s.s. In the very 
heyday of manhood, while all the tides of life 
and joy and hope were flowing full and fair, 
from an environment of prosperity, comfort, 
love and peace he was abruptly summoned 
to take bis Journey to that mysteriou.s coun¬ 
try from which no traveler ever returns. With 
courage and hope he went from the restless 
land of the living into the silent land of the 
dead. 

He was a man who thought clearly, who 
considered questions logically, and who pos- 
se.saed the virtue of thinking straight. He 
arrived at decisions quickly, and once hav¬ 
ing arrived at a decision as to what wais 
right, he could not be changed. lie would 
not tolerate what he believed to be wrong. 

During his legislative experience his fine 
character, intellectual Integrity, lar-seciiig 
statesmanship, and wise counsel were out¬ 
standing. He loved his country and real¬ 
ized its great power and influence in world 
affairs. 

There was nothing narrow about his vi¬ 
sion. He saw with uncanny accuracy the 
likely unfolding of world events and threw 
his great vision and statesmanship Into the 
struggle to bring his countrymen and men 
and women everywhere a chance for peace 
and prosperity on a world-wide scale. 

His convictions were founded on deep 
thought. Compromises were not a part of 
his nature. He began and ended his career 
with the same basic philosophy of govern¬ 
ment. The illustrious son of a great State, 
beloved by all who knew him, he left foot¬ 
prints that will endure for all lime. The 
legislative annals of the Nation have been 


enriched by the eloquence, the persuasion, 
and the logic of his oratory. 

•*And when he fell In whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the 
bills. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.’* 

Confirmation of Nomination of Thomas 
Fairchild To Be United States Attorney 
for Western District of Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a statement which I have prepared on 
the subject of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Hon. Thomas Fairchild 
to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Wisconsin, together 
with certain correspondence on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Wiley 

Mr. Wii.EY. Mr. President, last night the 
Senate contirmed the nomination of the 
Honorable Thomas E. Fairchild to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Wisconsin. 

This nomination was of Interest to the 
people of Wisconsin becau.se last November, 
our people rejected the political philosophy 
of Mr. rairehild W’lien they returned me, as 
his opponent, to another term In the United 
States Senate. 

This is the lourth surli oeca.slon In which 
I have enteied no objection to tho.so w'ho 
weie either randldates against me in an 
election or wore previously active partici¬ 
pants In such oppo.sltlon. The first such oc¬ 
casion was the nomination of the Honorable 
P. Ryan Duffy to a United States district 
Judgeship. Judge Dully had, as the Sena¬ 
torial Incumbent, opposed me In the Novem¬ 
ber 1938 elections and was defeated. Later 
he was elevated to the appellate Judgeship 
without any objection on my part. 

The third such occa.'=ilon was the nomina¬ 
tion to a Federal Judgeship of the Honorable 
Robrit Tehan, Democratic national com¬ 
mitteeman lor the State ol Wisconsin. 

The fourth war; the nomination of Thomas 
E. Fairchild for this United States attorney¬ 
ship. 

Some folks in the State of Wisconsin have 
wondered at what might seem to them the 
peculiar sight of a Republican Senator not 
objecting to the nomination to important 
posts of his former opFiononts. I, however, 
feel that no Senator, including this Senator, 
should hold a man personally obnoxious to 
him. merely because In good faith he hap¬ 
pens to have opposed the Senator in a 
political campaign. 

When I was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee during the Republican Eightieth 
Congress. I set up three standards—ability. 
Integrity, and Americanism—for screening 
all nominees. I insisted, moreover, that no 
nomination be considered by our committee 
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until the nomination bad been taken up 
prior to submittal to us with the State Bar 
Association and the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion for clearance. We thus succeeded in 
securing the nomination, after several al¬ 
ternatives had been submitted to and re¬ 
jected by the New York State bar, of a great 
Federal Judge, the Honorable Harold Medina. 

Prior to the Judiciary Committee's con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Fairchild, 1 corresponded 
with him, asking if he would faithfully ap¬ 
ply the laws of the United States, even a 
law such as the Taft-Hartlcy statute which 
was a crucial Issue In the 1950 campaign In 
that he had urged its repeal whereas I had 
supported Its continuation. Mr. Fairchild 
wrote back, stating that as a faithful public 
servant, he would fully carry out his legal re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

I felt that on that basis there was no sub¬ 
stantial basis for me to seek rejection of his 
nomination. To be sure. I would have hoped 
that the President might have seen fit to 
nominate a man of more conservative view¬ 
point. I have pointed out on a number of 
occasions on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal bench is literally packed with indi¬ 
viduals of one particular political belief, 
namely, the left wing of the Democratic 
Party. If the President feels that he has 
to appoint practically exclusively Democrats, 
let him at least appoint some members with¬ 
in that sizable branch of his own party who 
are conservative in their approach. 

Back In 1947 and 1948, If we Republicans 
had been of a mind to do so during the 
Eightieth Congress, we could have voted 
down every single Democratic nomination 
sent to us. But we did not take the parti¬ 
san approach then, and I, for one, do not 
propose that we take the partisan approach 
now. 

The American Bar Association has In the 
post enthusiastically endorsed the viewpoint 
which 1 have expressed on the Imperative 
pecesslty of security a greater balance In the 
Federal courts; a balance between parties, 
a balance within the Democratic Party. 1, 
for one, pledge roy continued efforts along 
this line. It Is my Judgment that there 
would be a tremendous shot In the arm 
to American unity If President Truman, 
during this national emergency, were to 
abandon his purely partisan approach to this 
matter of Judicial and quasi-Judicial 
nominations. 

I want the people of the United States 
to have complete and unreserved faith in 
the Federal courts and In United States at¬ 
torneys. 1 want them to feel that when 
they go before a United States attorney or 
a Judge, they are going to be assured com¬ 
plete Justice, regardless of their own par¬ 
ticular political background. I do not see 
how Individuals can have such complete 
faith and confidence so long as the courts 
continue to be packed with such a com¬ 
plete unbalance In personnel. 

There follows now the complete text of 
my correspondence exchange with Mr. Fair- 
child. As will be noted. I have commended 
him for his very constructive answer to my 
Inquiry. It was an answer worthy of the 
hame Fairchild which through previous 
generations has come to denote integrity and 
sound leadership In our State. 

UmTED States Senate, 

COMMITIEX ON THE JUDXCXART. 

March 1, 1951. 

Hon. Thomas Fairchuj), 

Verona, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Fairchild: I have seen a number 
of the endorsements sent by your friends 
to the Judiciary Committee in connection 
with your nomination. On the other hand, 

I have a number of letters from very dis¬ 
tinguished attorneys in the State and oth¬ 
ers, who have personally talked to me on 


one particular Issue about which they and 
I are In doubt and which they and 1 think 
is very Important. 

You will remember that during the cam¬ 
paign you were very outspoken for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law. I was wondering 
therefore, if your nomination for United 
States attorney should be confirmed, whether 
in view of your expressed attitude and in 
view of your affiliation with those who have 
made the Taft-Hartley law a political Issue— 
whether you believe you could faithfully 
prosecute any and all violations of the Taft- 
Hartley statute. 

The letters In your favor on file generally 
speak of your good character and your abil¬ 
ity, but do not cover the answer to this 
question. I should appreciate hearing from 
you on It. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alexander Wilet. 


Verona, Wis., March 6, 1951. 
Hon. Alexander Wilet. 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Wilet: Thank you very 
much for your letter of March 1. You refer 
to the fact that during my campaign for elec¬ 
tion to the Senate I said I would vote for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. and you ask 
whether I believe that as United States at¬ 
torney I could faithfully prosecute violations 
of that law. 

I can assure you that I will faithfully per¬ 
form the duties of United States attorney 
arising under any law of the United States, 
without exception. When I take my oath to 
do so. It will be without reservation of any 
kind. If circumstances should occur under 
which It Is my duty to take some action 
under the Taft-Hartley law, I would perform 
that duty Just as I would if it arose under 
the Criminal Code, the Internal Revenue 
Code, the Defense Production Act, or any 
other statute of the United States. 

You have served as district attorney. I 
am sure you will agree that the prosecutor’s 
personal opinion that a law Is a bad law 
would not Justify his failure to enforce It. 
Under our American system of separation of 
powers. It often happens that a Judge decides 
a cose In a certain way solely because that 
result is required by a statute with which he 
disagrees. He would vote to repeal or change 
the law If he were a legislator, but as a Judge 
he Is bound to give effect to it. An officer in 
the executive department often performs a 
duty required by a law he would vote to 
repeal or amend If he had the chance. 

When a Senator casts a vote, he necessarily 
decides whether a law is wise and desirable. 
But a United States attorney who withholds 
action under a particular law because of his 
belief that the law Is unwise would be tres- 
passlhg on the legislative function. 

You note in your letter that I am affiliated 
with those who have advocated repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Had I been elected a Sen¬ 
ator, I would have voted for repeal. No affili¬ 
ation, however, could Influence me to at¬ 
tempt, as United States attorney, to nullify 
a law by failure to perform a duty. 

I hope that I have satisfactorily answered 
your question. I very much appreciate your 
giving me the opportunity to do so. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas E. Fairchild. 


United States Senate. 
Committee on the Judiciart, 

March 8,1951. 

Hon. Thomas Fairchild, 

Verona, Wis. 

Mt Dear Mr. Fairchild: Thank you for 
your letter of March 6 responding to my in¬ 
quiry. 

I think that your reply Is very reasonable 
and commendable. While I obviously do not 


share your basic political thinking, I do be¬ 
lieve that you have approached the problem 
of fulfilling the duties of your future office 
in a very Judicious way. 

I shall, therefore, not offer any objection in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to your 
nomination, and I shall seek to expedite it 
to the greatest extent possible. 

I am sure that you share my feeling of 
gratitude that you and I live in a blessed 
country where former political foes, how¬ 
ever wide they are apart In their basic think¬ 
ing, can agree as to essentials of what 
constitutes the duty of a public official. 

There Is one basic fact that, as you know, 
concerns me and that Is the practical monop¬ 
oly of appointments to United States at¬ 
torneyships, to the office of United States 
Marshall, and most Important, to the posi¬ 
tion of Federal Judge, which have gone to 
one wing of one political party in the last 
17 years. 

I think that such a situation Is most re¬ 
grettable and that It would be Infinitely 
preferable; (a) to secure a balance In such 
appointments among both parties—getting 
men of ability, integrity and Americanism, 
and, (b) getting a balance of appointments 
within the Democratic Party so that faithful 
members of conservative philosophy are rep¬ 
resented. 

While I shall continue to point out the 
necessity for such dual balance In appoint¬ 
ments, I do not feel that it would Justify 
opposition to your confirmation. In this 
respect, therefore, I shall continue the policy 
that I have laid down previously in voting 
for confirmation of the nominations of Judge 
Duffy and Judge Tehan, as well as of other 
members of the Wisconsin Democratic Party. 

The President makes the nominations, we 
In the Senate can only confirm or reject, but 
I trust that some day, the President will see 
the wisdom In a more equitable basis for 
those nominations. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Alexander Wilet, 

Verona, Wis., March 12,1951, 
Hon. Alexander Wn.Ey, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Senator Wilet: Thank you very 
much for your letter of March 8. 

Needless to say, I am happy to learn that 
you see fit to make no objection to my nomi¬ 
nation as United States attorney for the 
western district of Wisconsin. 

I look forward to this new work with a 
great deal of Interest. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas E. Fairchild. 


The Record of the Second Division in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Pi’esident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a letter 
Irom a private In the Army from the 
State of Maine who is now serving in 
Korea, regarding the record of the 
Second Division. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Chungju, Korea. January 23,1951. 

Dear Mr. Brewster: I sure hu|>e that this 
letter gets to you. 

My name is William N. Young, Jr., and 
1 was born In Mexico. Maine, and I have 
lived in Rumiord all my Hie. 

I arn writing to you because you are a 
Representative from the State I am from. 

I would like to call to your attention a 
recent column by Drew Pearson. I don’t 
have the date of the column but the heading 
was "Calculated Retreat” taken from Drew 
Pearson’s Washington Merry Go Round. 
With reference to the above-mentioned ar¬ 
ticle, Mr. Pearson referred to the "Panic 
Stricken Second Infantry Division” which 
I am a member of. 

My buddies and I are in the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, a member of the Second 
Division. 

Now, Mr. Brewster, I am primarily con¬ 
cerned with the exploits of the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, a part of the Second 
Infantry Division as referred to In Mr. 
Pearson’s column pertaining to the with¬ 
drawal from Kunuri. 

The records will show that the Twenty- 
thhd Infantry fought a delaying action for 
4 days after the other UN elements had 
withdrawn. Does that look like a panic- 
stricken rout? 

During the battle of Kunuri the Second 
Division suffered between four and six thou¬ 
sand casualties. 

It doesn’t seem probable that those men 
were injured by falling off trucks whenever 
they saw the enemy. 

Korea is a very miserable place and It 
doesn’t boost the morale of the fighting 
troops to read articles as written by Mr. 
Pearson which wo who were thsre know that 
the report is erroneous. 

Very truly yours, 

Private First Class Young. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glen Rock, N. J. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JEK.SEY 

IN 'PHE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I present for printing the reso¬ 
lutions adopted on March 13 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glen Rock, 
N. J.: 

First. Resolution having to do with 
the recent Supreme Court decision de¬ 
claring the State of Wisconsin anti¬ 
strike law unconstitutional. 

Second. Resolution opposing levying 
of taxes by the State of New York on 
income earned in New York by New Jer¬ 
sey residents. 

Earlier in the day, in the course of the 
proceedings of the Senate, the resolu¬ 
tions were submitted and were ordered 
to be printed in the Appendix. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
Stiitcs, in a 6-3 decision has declared that 
a utility antistrike law in the State of Wis¬ 
consin conflicts with the Talt-Hartley Law 


and. therefore, the Wisconsin law may not 
be used in disputes affecting Interstate com¬ 
merce; and 

Whereas the National Labor Relations 
Board In October 1960, arbitrarily decided, 
as a matter of general policy, to assume juris¬ 
diction over all public utility and transit 
systems; and 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
of Qlen Rock. N. J., senses an Immediate 
danger to the citizens of the State of New 
Jersey should existing legislation prohibit¬ 
ing strikes in public utilities In the State of 
New Jersey be voided or otherwise limited in 
effectiveness: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the considered opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Inc., of Glen 
Rock. N. J., that the right to work and to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s labor is para¬ 
mount to the right to strike; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That It Is the considered opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Glen 
Rock, N. J., that the best public Interest 
would be served by the prohibition of strikes 
in industries which are essential to the public 
health, safety or convenience, under penalty 
of immediate and permanent dismissal from 
employment in any and all such industries; 
and be It furthe • 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the attorney general 
of the Stale of New Jersey, to the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, to our Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, to the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Resolution 

Whereas the Department of Taxotion and 
Finance of the State of New York Imposes 
an Income tax upon that portion of the 
earnings of residents of the State of New 
Jersey derived from emploj'ment within the 
State of New York; and 

Whereas the said residents of the State of 
New Jersey who pay taxes to the State of 
New York are denied the right of frnnchlse 
In elections held in the State of New York; 
and 

Whereas It is the considered opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Glen Rock, 
that .such taxation and denial of the right 
of franchise constitutes taxation without 
representation, which Is the identical prin¬ 
ciple upon which our revolutionary fore¬ 
fathers sought and gained our freedom from 
a tyrannical monarch: Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., of Glen Rock, declares it is in opposi¬ 
tion to the practice of the State of New 
York in imposing income taxes upon the 
residents of the State of New Jersey; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the attorney general 
of the State of New Jersey, to the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, to our Repre¬ 
sentatives In Congress, to the New Jersey 
Stale Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Tennessee Pays Tribute to Native Son, 
Gen. Clifton B. Cates, Commandant of 
United States Marine Corps 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOE L. EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of Tennc.ssee in a joint 


resolution recently paid fitting and de¬ 
served tribute and homage to that dis¬ 
tinguished general—now serving as 
Commandant of the United States Ma¬ 
rine Corps—Clifton Bledsoe Cates. 

The entire State of Tennessee, which 
so proudly has given to the Nation many 
another great and distinguished person¬ 
age, joins with our representatives in 
the general assembly in this act of trib¬ 
ute. 

General Cates is a native son of Ten¬ 
nessee. He ascended through the ranks 
of the Marine Corps to the rank of full 
general and his service to his country in¬ 
cludes World War I, in which he was 
twice wounded, through the grueling 
campaigns of the Pacific in World War 
II. He commanded the gallant and in¬ 
trepid irst Marine Regiment at Guadal¬ 
canal, Solomons Islands, in that harrow¬ 
ing and unparalleled campaign which 
will never be forgotten in the annals of 
our country. He led in the Saipan and 
Tinian invasions: and also Iwo Jima. 
Truly he is one of our distinguished and 
valorous Americans to whom we owe 
a great measure of gratitude. 

As a Tennessean, I proudly salute Gen¬ 
eral Cates—a military genius and a great 
man. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
an editorial from the March 14, 1951, 
issue of the Nashville Banner entitled 
“Tennessee’s General Cates.“ 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tennessee's General Cates 

That joint resolution by the general as¬ 
sembly in praise and recognition ol Gen. 
Clifton B. Cates expresses the esteem of all 
Tennessee for this distinguished native son. 
Through it, nn honor is accorded one richly 
deserving 11. and to him we would convey, as 
well, his State’s regard for the United States 
Marine Corps, which he commands. 

Our compliments to u great general—stal¬ 
wart delender of his country in two world 
wars, whose career embodies the proud motto 
of his service unit, “Semper Fldells.” 

We could not overlook, in a discussion of 
the Marine Corps or Its commanding oflacer, 
the propriety of that urgent demand—still 
before Congress—that the Marine Comman¬ 
dant be made a member ol the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, thus giving this unit direct repre¬ 
sentation there; and that the chairmanship 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be rotated on a 
fixed schedule to alternate that key oflSce be¬ 
tween the services. 

In reality, Tenne.ssee’s esteem is expressive 
of the Nation’s esteem; and Senate bill 677, 
providing this Joint Chiefs of Staff rcpre.sen- 
tation, has the popular support to demand 
enactment If Congress will heed It. 

Why Americans Don't Vote—A Helpful 
Suggestion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 13, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
country is being aroused about the fact 
that 40 percent of our country’s eligible 
voters failed to vote in 1950, particularly 
at this time of crises for democracy. In 
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connection with my sponsorship of 
House Hcsolution 89 seeking the estab¬ 
lishment of a special House committee 
to investigate why Americans do not 
vote, I have received a considerable 
number of suggestions about what the 
Federal Government can do to help with 
the problem. I found one of these sug¬ 
gestions as part of a radio broadcast 
script—radio talk by Alfred Nilson, Sta¬ 
tion WOR, New York City—and con¬ 
sidered it so highly that I am today in¬ 
troducing a bill to carry it out. 

The bill requires each postmaster to 
make available in his post office equal 
facilites for equal-sized pictures, bio¬ 
graphical and other descriptive infor¬ 
mation regarding the State Governor, 
each Senator, each Representative in 
Congress, each representative in the sev¬ 
eral houses of the State legislature and 
each mayor or equivalent municipal 
chief executive from the area within 
which such post office is located together 
with maps and descriptions of the areas 
which they represent respectively. It 
provides also that each postmaster shall 
maintain and post on the bulletin board 
Information on the laws regarding vot¬ 
ing and the places for registration and 
voting within such area. These regula¬ 
tions are entirely practical and are de¬ 
signed to bring the voter and prospective 
voter in closer touch with public officials 
and to establish a central and conven¬ 
ient place where voting Information can 
be available. 

The bill seeks to reach the two reasons 
assigned by a majority—62 percent—of 
nonvoters for their failure to vote in the 
surveys which I have made on this sub¬ 
ject. These reasons are the alleged lack 
of reliable infoi-matlon on candidates— 
37 percent—and the fact that nonvoters 
feel they have little choice in selecting 
the candidates—25 percent. These dis¬ 
advantages are, it is true, entirely within 
the power of any voter to correct today 
for reliable information can be secured 
from the press and the radio and the 
voter in the great majority of the States 
can freely participate in primaiT elec¬ 
tions, but measures must be taken to 
deal with these problems just the same 
as they are so widely considered a reason 
or excuse for not voting. 

The President has been much inter¬ 
ested in the situation as shown by his 
letter to me of February 14 on this sub¬ 
ject and his request to the American 
Political Science Association of Decem¬ 
ber 25 last to investigate the question. 


Priesthood of BeKevers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REI>RESEm’ATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include herewith a sermon de¬ 
livered by the United States Ambassador 
to Uruguay, Christian M. Ravndal, at 
the Emmanuel Methodist Church, 


Montevideo, July 23, 1950. The sermon 
is entitled “Priesthood of Believers.” I 
hope that especially the membership of 
the House will take time to read this 
most excellent sermon. It is gratifying 
to know that we have men like Ambassa¬ 
dor Ravndal representing our Govern¬ 
ment in international relationships: 

Priesthood or Believers 

Som« 2,000 years ago Christ Jesus brought 
into being the most adventurous, the most 
dynamic, the most enlightened Idea ever to 
seize the mind of man—the idea of man’s 
inherent dignity and importance as an In¬ 
dividual. From It sprang the Ideas of free¬ 
dom, individuality and tolerance. Free¬ 
dom—freedom to achieve a larger and fuller 
life through government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. Individuality— 
the right to be different ns we Inevitably 
will be if we may think and act as our con¬ 
science. reason, and circumstances dictate. 
And, finally, a feeling of tolerance—toler¬ 
ance of faith, of color, of race—and tolerance 
of the fact that many people simply do not 
think and act the way we do. These three 
great concepts—freedom, individuality and 
tolerance have been the dynamic force in our 
whole development. They, together with the 
basic concept underlying them, the Golden 
Rule (the doctrine of love, of brotherhood, 
of the good neighbor) have given us the way 
of life we believe in as fundamentally as we 
believe anything in this world. 

Today we are celebrating a laymen's Sun¬ 
day for the purpose of bringing to the fore¬ 
front the fact of the priesthood of all be¬ 
lievers. Wbat does priesthood mean? It 
means the ofllce of a priest, his function, his 
mission. How does that concern us? In the 
New Testament all Christians are designated 
priests. 

Today, also, the way of life which is our 
heritage and our responsibility to protect 
Is in desperate danger. It is threatened by 
the cancerous evil of totalitarianism—some¬ 
thing which now is clothed as Soviet com¬ 
munism—something which denies every 
premise we hold valid—something which 
turns the face of man away from God— 
something which Is unremitting terror 
against religion, and ethics, and morality. 

Let US not fool ourselves. Let us not pre¬ 
tend that the situation Is not critical. Let 
us not be lulled Into thinking the danger is 
not to us and that we have no responsibility 
in this struggle. 

We arc in fact in the midst of a crucial 
struggle for the continued existence of our 
way of life. And we arc in this condition 
because we have been Indifferent. We have 
not cared to understand the signs—we have 
been a tepid people, negligent in our priest¬ 
hood. The time has come when we may well 
ask ourselves whether we arc losing our 
heritage by default—whether we are in fact 
Christians. For clearly wc are not utilizing 
our total resources toward winning this 
struggle. And our responsibility, the obli¬ 
gation Inherent in the priesthood of Chris¬ 
tian believers, is to do everything wo possibly 
can to further the way of our Lord, God 
Almighty. 

What can we do that wo are not doing? 
Let us see first what wo are up against. 

Wo are up against a deadly serious ad¬ 
versary, one who is playing for keeps. We 
are up against an enemy whose mechanism 
of threats, lies, infiltration, planned chaos, 
despair, and confusion is terrible beyond be¬ 
lief. and one, further, whose use of Inform¬ 
ers. secret police, thugs, and gunmen repre¬ 
sents the deadliest weapon ever brought 
against freedom. 

This adversary (Soviet communism) holds 
In it the denial of every premise we hold 
valid. It denies the sovereignty of God. It 
denies freedom. Individuality, tolerance— 
the Golden Rule. Freedom, the Communists 


say, Is an evil thing. And as for Individu¬ 
ality—all people must be alike. The state is 
supreme—the lot of the people, servility. 

Soviet spokesmen claim a monopoly of the 
knowledge of what Is right and what is 
wrong for human beings. They maintain the 
pretense that they are the Interpreters ol the 
aspirations of all peoples. They would speak 
for great masses of human beings whose 
opinions they have never solicited—and who 
have never selected them as their spokesmen. 
They arrogate to themselves powers and pre¬ 
tenses which you and I are willing to concede 
only to the Infinite wisdom and compassion 
of Almighty God. They use the great re¬ 
sources of modern science (particularly those 
that have to do with an understanding of the 
human mind) to pervert the human mind. 
They resort to every trick, to every insidious 
and brutal device to destroy what we think 
Is essential—the self-respect of the Indi¬ 
vidual, the itegrlty of his mind and of his 
spirit. And if someone should exercise free¬ 
dom of thought, should dare to depart from 
the doctrine laid down in the Kremlin, he 
Is a criminal—and must be placed behind 
bars or put to death. 

Let us not forget that the objective of 
Soviet communism—a force which controls a 
great world power and many satellites— 
which wields authority over hundreds of 
millions of people—a major Industrial em¬ 
pire, the greatest armed strength in the 
world today, and a force which has the 
fanatical devotion of fifth columnists In 
every country not yet within its terrible orbit, 
let us not forget that the objective of Soviet 
communism is to make all the world’s peo¬ 
ple subservient to the Soviet regime. Soviet 
communism has devoted a major portion of 
Its energies and resources to the attempt to 
Impose Its system on other people. And since 
under its thesis the end justifies the means, 
we are fighting an unbelievably evil force to 
which all methods of achieving its objectives 
are permissible. 

What can we do about It? As President 
Truman said recently, there are many things 
we can do and two things we cannot do. We 
cannot compromise our principles and we 
cannot withdraw from the world. 

We can. together with other nations of the 
free world, clearly demonstrate the supe¬ 
riority of the ideals of freedom over the iron 
hand of tyranny. We can make clear that 
democracy and freedom, which have evolved 
from the teachings of Christ, bring to each 
Individual each day more of what he wants 
than any other system. The free world has 
the resources to demonstrate both moral and 
material superiority. It has the tremendous 
advantage that always adheres to the cause 
of Justice, liberty and respect for human 
dignity. With leadership, with unity, with 
steadfastness, that demonstration of moral 
and material superiority can be made. And 
as the strength and effectiveness of the sys¬ 
tem of freedom are made clear over the 
globe—us the people who now stand In doubt 
turn to our way of life—the danger of Com¬ 
munist domination will dwindle and finally 
disappear. The struggle for peace, secui-liy 
and stability in world affairs can be won. 
But only if each Christian Is productive in 
his priesthood. 

The threat is to our kind of civilization. 
Each one of us Is an ambassador of that 
civilization. And therefore each of us has 
a part to play in what our Secretary of State 
Dean Acheron has called total diplomacy. 
There is no longer any difference between 
foreign questions and domestic questions. 
They are all parts of the same question. 
When we consider any matter, whether It is 
the size of the budget or the amount of taxes 
we pay, or the regulation of our commerce— 
or the regulation of immigration—or military 
policy—or foreign aid—It is all part of the 
same thing. Each one of these things Is a 
part of the problem of our safety—and 
every part of the problem is serious. 
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We need to take a greater personal inter¬ 
est in government. In the past, except in 
national emergencies, we have never taken 
governmental activities as seriously as we 
should. We have regarded them as some¬ 
one else’s responsibility and have shrugged 
our shoulders over their shortcomings and 
faults, saying, “Well, politics is politics.** 
As a result, our representation has not al¬ 
ways been as clean, as wise, and as efficient 
as it might have been. If each one of us 
will take a genuine, abiding, intelligent in¬ 
terest in how and by whom we are repre¬ 
sented, we shall strengthen our defenses 
against Soviet Communist encroachment. 
And if we have the dynamic faith, the strong 
convictions, the sense of mission envisaged 
by Lincoln, we will give reality to his dream 
of government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple, for the people. 

I know that you and I want to do some¬ 
thing constructive about the basic wants 
of man. There is a tremendous and spon¬ 
taneous pressure within us to help men 
everywhere in the world satisfy basic social 
and economic needs. The urge is there. 
All of us are conscious of the fact that one 
of the most pleasant feelings we are priv¬ 
ileged to enjoy is to meet a person (whether 
friend, acquaintance, or stranger), knowing 
that wo have done him no wrong and that 
we wish him well. We feel so good we want 
to be helpful, if possible. We want to share 
his troubles and to better the situation. If 
he will let us. As I have said, the urge is 
there. The challenge of Soviet communism 
merely increases that urge. And the feel¬ 
ing of the individual becomes that of the 
family: that of the family, the community; 
and that of the community—the State. 

Actually the basic wants are about the 
same for every individual. For one thing, 
we want a sense of security—we don’t want 
to live in a society where the fear of bandits 
(local or international), has to be upper¬ 
most in our minds. Secondly, we want a 
sense of productive achievement, for man 
must feel that he is performing somewhere 
near the top of the range of his capabilities. 
Thirdly, we want a sense of equity or justice, 
particularly as regards our standard of liv¬ 
ing. Fourthly, we want a sense of participa¬ 
tion, some degree of control over the deci¬ 
sions that directly affect our own living and 
our own destiny. And I should add what 
Oen. George Marshall has described as the 
most important need for the world today— 
“a spiritual regeneration which would re¬ 
store a feeling of good faith and good will 
among men generally.” 

Discouraged people are sorely in need of 
the inspiration of great principles. Such 
inspiration, such leadership can be the 
rallying point against Intolerance, against 
distrust, and against that fatal insecurity 
that leads to war. I hope th.nt you and I 
may participate in providing that leader¬ 
ship. But we shall have to get back to first 
principles if we are to speak with a voice 
that will kindle the imagination and rouse 
the spirit. We must present our way of life 
as a force holding within itself the seeds 
of unlimited progress for the human race. 
We must make clear that it is a means to a 
beter way of life within nations and to a 
better understanding among nations. 

However, it Is not enough that one should 
have faith and should make that faith 
articulate. It is also essential that we, and 
those who think like us, should have the 
power to make safe the area in which we 
carry that faith into action. And beyond 
faith and preachment and defense there lies 
the necessity of translating all of these into 
terms of the daily lives of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people who live in this free world 
of ours. 

We must create those economic, political, 
social, and psychological conditions that 
strengthen and create confidence in our way 
of life. One obstacle to the realization of the 


kind of world in which we can live in peace, 
is that great areas of the world are breeding 
grounds of conflict simply because their peo¬ 
ple lack the means of a tolerable existence. 
It is hard for us to realize just how bad 
economic conditions are for many peoples 
of the world. Famine, disease, and poverty 
are the scourge of vast areas. Hundreds of 
millions of people have a life expectancy of 
30 years or less and many of these people 
live on Inadequate diets, unable to perform 
the tasks necessary to earn even their dally 
bread. Animal plagues and plant pests carry 
away their livestock and their crops. Misuse 
of natural resources exposes their land to 
flood and drought. Conditions such as these 
are the seedbeds of political unrest and in¬ 
stability. And it is in areas where these 
conditions exist that Soviet communism 
makes its greatest inroads. In such areas, 
Soviet Communists are attempting to turn 
people’s honest dissatisfaction with their 
present conditions into support for Com¬ 
munist efforts to dominate their nations. 
Because of their hopelessness, people turn to 
the false promises of dictators—anything 
promises better than the miserable existence 
they endure. Let us not fool ourselves, 
democratic principles do not flourish easily 
on empty stomachs. 

And so we must work to bring about better 
living conditions In the free nations. We 
must help them to help themselves. We 
must help them to make progress In agri¬ 
culture, in Industry, In health, and in the 
education of their children. Our mission¬ 
ary groups—our philanthropic and charita¬ 
ble agencies must continue the efforts they 
have been making over the years for the im¬ 
provement of conditions. Our young people 
can find careers in the pioneering work of 
bunging technical assistance to needy coun¬ 
tries. ’Trade-unions and business organiza¬ 
tions might profitably enlarge their contacts 
and bring the benefits of their experience 
to others. 

If we fall to give material help now we 
run the risk of losing to Soviet communism 
by default hundreds of millions of people 
who look to us for help in their struggle 
against hunger and despair. The so-called 
point 4 program could demonstrate that 
capitalism is energetic. Intelligent, and 
humane. 

Summing up, there are several things we 
can do to meet the threat of Soviet com¬ 
munism. No one of them will be the answer, 
because there is no answer. There is no 
quick or easy way to subdue an evil force. 
It will be with us until Christ comes again. 
But we can and must contain it. And here 
our individual, our personal responsibility, 
the prle.sthood of the Christian believer 
comes into play. 

Let us dedicate oiu’selvcs to the business 
of total displomacy. Let us see to it that 
we get the right people to represent us in 
government. Let us jealously guard the im¬ 
plementation of the great concepts that un¬ 
derlie the whole development of our civili¬ 
zation: freedom. Individuality, tolerance, the 
Golden Rule. Let us help people to help 
themselves. Let us build a world society 
that possesses the richness of individuality. 
'That concept will attract a following great 
enough to put to rout those who seek a 
world of servility. Let us not forget that 
if the free world is to be big enough and 
strong enough to survive the inevitable 
thrusts of those who believe in a totalitarian 
world, the free world must be built upon 
a foundation of tolerance of difference rather 
than imposition of conformity. Let us make 
our free world a safe area in which to prac¬ 
tice our faith. Let us thus be prepared for 
any eventuality. Lot us be ready at all tim-Js 
for war, if necessary. War is better than 
appeasement of aggression—because appeas¬ 
ing encouraLes the very aggression it seeks 
to prevent. And it is far better than sub¬ 
mission to tyranny, because without free¬ 


dom and respect for human dignity life 
would not be worth living. Let us be con¬ 
structively productive in our Christian 
priesthood. 

We want a peaceful world, but our con¬ 
ception of peace is not the kind of condi¬ 
tion one finds in the still and terrifying 
center of a hurricane. We do not want 
peace at any price, for we know that peace 
cannot be bought at the price of freedom. 

Lot us work for an evermore effective 
United Nations. That organization sym¬ 
bolizes one of mankind’s highest aspira¬ 
tions—an international house of democracy, 
a true brotherhood of the nations. 

Let us preach the inherent dignity and 
importance of the individual—the dynamic 
idea we have from Christ Jesus. Our 
strength will be invincible with the volun¬ 
tary adherence of free men and free minds 
to the great concepts of our civilization. And 
in the end, tyranny must fall back before the 
tremendous moral strength of the gospel of 
freedom and self-respect, the gospel we have 
from Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Let us pray. O Lord in Thine infinite 
wisdom ’Thou has determined that good 
and evil shall exist concurrently in the whole 
reach of human life; that they shall exist 
within every Individual, within every nation 
and within every human group; that the 
struggle between them cannot be confined to 
governments, but must go on, as it always 
has, in the wider theater of the human spirit 
Itself. 

Enable us to understand that this Is so 
and that we who want to qualify as Chris¬ 
tians must accept and discharge the respon¬ 
sibilities Inherent in the priesthood of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Forgive us O Lord that because of our 
Indifl'erence, our negligence, our hypocrisy 
many people less fortunate than we have 
strayed from Thy way. Give us a passionate 
desire to serve. Give us a burning, dynamic 
feeling of our mission. Give us the strength 
to withstand and defeat the onslaught of 
evil, the force that is constantly probing our 
resistance. Let us at all times, like Thy 
Son’s parable of the talents, be careful about 
multiplying the good of our heritage. Make 
the meaning of our priesthood a clear and 
living thing. O Lord, in the name of 
Jesus Clirist we pray. Amen. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project Is as 
Unsound as Ever 

EXTENGION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP psnnstlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the State of Alabama comes the follow¬ 
ing editorial taken from the December 
26. 1950, issue of the Mobile Register in 
which it points out that proponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway are trying to 
sell America something that does not 
have the merit to justify the Investment. 

The editorial follows: 

More Talk for St. Lawrence Seaway But 
Project Is as Unsound as Ever 

Lately, United States Senator Edw.\rd J. 
Thyp. of Minnesota, and United States Sen¬ 
ator Georoe D. Aiken, of Vermont, have in¬ 
vited attention to renewed arguments for 
construction of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, the route which would extend from 
the Great Lakes region to the Atlantic Ocean 
via Canada. 
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We take it for granted that the active man¬ 
ner In which the 8t. Lawrence project Ui be¬ 
ing talked up again is the forerunner of 
another congressional move to commit the 
United States to the expenditure of untold 
millions of dollars for its construction. 

The Important point, and the point which 
should be borne in mind in Congress, is that 
arguments offered today for the St. Lawrence 
seaway are Just as unconvincing as the argu¬ 
ments which have been offered heretofore. 

We observe that one article on the subject 
says the project first came before Congress 
about a half century ago. It has been 
brought before Congress time after time 
since then. In fact it has become sort of a 
perennial question. 

Yet never once has a convincing case been 
made for the project during the long and 
persistent fight which has been carried on 
for it. 

There is good rcoexm why no convincing 
case has ever been made for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The good reason is that no 
co' vlnclng cose can be made for it. 

Plain irrefutable fact is that the project 
was unsound when first thought up, has re¬ 
mained unsound ever since and will still be 
unsound the next time it is placed belore 
Congress. Proponents of the St. Lawrence 
s'^'-way simply are trying to sell something 
which does not have the merit to Justify the 
Investment. 

It would seem that eventually the pro¬ 
ponents of the project would wake up to the 
lack of market for the costly white elephant 
they have to offer. But apparently not. 
Apparently the St. Lawrence seaway project 
Is on the way to another session of Congress, 
and will return to still other sessions. 

It is unfortunate that so much congres¬ 
sional time must be spent on this unsound 
St. Lawrence seaway project when much that 
is worthy needs more congressional attention 
than is given. 


Thought! by the Printer’! Wife 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY W. WIER 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
Isanti (Minn.; News: 

Thoughts by the Printer's Wifb 

Isanti. Minn., March 12, 1951, 
Hon. Roy W. Wier. 

Third Congressional District of Minne¬ 
sota, Washington, D. C.: 

During my limited experience in corre¬ 
spondence I have written letters to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., my Aunt Florence, the Minne¬ 
apolis Tribune, and the county attorney, all 
of which were promptly answered to my satis¬ 
faction. This is my first letter to a Congress¬ 
man and I am writing it in the faith that 
all Congressmen take seriously the matters 
brought to their i-otice through the mail. 

Our society reporter has called it to my 
attention that there is a movement in Con¬ 
gress to abolish the penny post card. Now, 
whether she got this Information from the 
women on her calling list (who also are your 
constituents) or if she read it in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I did not take time to 
ask. I was so thoroughly alarmed I made 
straight for the tjrpewrlter to take up this 
matter with someone who could do some¬ 
thing about It. If the letter is not ready 
by mall time I will flag the train so as to 
get it off this evening. 


&lr. Wier, as far as I can estimate, there 
are only two hargalns left; one is the penny 
post card and the other is a subscription to 
this newspaper. The way things are going 
it looks like we might have to ri^ the price 
of the subscription so let’s keep the penny 
poet card privilege for present and future 
economy. 

The penny postcard Is so necessary to my 
personal activities. ^ have a choir about 
whom I feel like a mother hen feels about 
her chicks. Sometimes during the week I 
must send messages to the members. Take 
for Instance that as I ponder over the an¬ 
them for Sunday, I lUddenly reconsider the 
second movement and decide it should be 
done pianissimo instead of fortissimo. I 
couldn't afford to spend 3 cents for mailing 
out the one-line messages but somehow 1 
cent seems entirely within my circum¬ 
stances. As publicity cliairman for the PTA, 
I may want to send notices to all the mem¬ 
bers, “Please come to the next mectlrg to 
hear Mr. Morgenthau speak on the Penny 
Postcard Must Live Forever. The activities 
I promote do rot allow me an expense ac¬ 
count—this makes the penny postcard an 
absolute necessity. 

I honestly feel that it is perfectly all right 
for Congress to receive suggestions on bud¬ 
gets and upprupriations from women be¬ 
cause through money management on a 
small scale, housewives have learned fore- 
sigbtednesB. A quick example of this comes 
to my mind. When Dr. and Mrs. Heden- 
strom were a young couple and the children 
were tots, every time the doctor set out to 
buy a new business suit, Mrs. Hedenstrom 
would remind him, “Be sure, dear, to choose 
a pattern that can be suitably made over for 
ph i after you are through wearing it.” 

Of course I wouldn't, be able to offer any 
suggestions as to making money go farther 
iii the military department but if you need 
i ny ideas, Mr. Hoover has lots of them writ¬ 
ten down in his reports. However, 1 will 
come right out and say a couple of things 
about the Government printing department. 

For Instance, In direct competition to my 
husband’s busiuess, the Government Office 
prints stamped envelopes with a return card 
In the upper left-hand corner. I have seen 
printing so crooked on these envelopes which 
have been ordered locally that I have been 
embcirrassed lest people might think they 
came from our shop. 1 believe that some 
gofxl printing authority has figured that 
these are printed at a ridiculous loss per 
order. If I am wrong, be sure to correct me, 
because 1 find this envelope business par¬ 
ticularly interesting. 

Oh yes, far be it from me to make sugges¬ 
tion'' but I thought maybe a few of the 
bulletins and leaflets printed for free dis¬ 
tribution might be eliminated from your 
list which 1 have read very carefully. For 
Instance, leaflet 1852 on Lespedeza Culture 
and Utilization, I wouldn't imagine would 
be too popular inasmuch as neither my 
dictionaries nor encyclopedia columns list 
lespedezias. Oh, I do assume they are im¬ 
portant inasmuch as there are publications 
about them. I And listed some booklets 
which sound extremely useful but I do 
think the “ABC’s of mending” is sort of 
silly. If a woman can't patch instinctively, 
she isn’t going to bother to learn from a 
book. 

Of course, as I said, I am entirely unable 
to offer any suggestions in big-time finances 
because I am so busy with my household 
budget but it is Just on account of this 
bueget that I cant get along without a 1- 
cent postcard. 

I know a war is very expensive—it must 
take a mint of money. But, if our fighting 
men need more supplies and equipment, go 
ahead and raise otur taxes but please, let 
us keep the penny postcardi 
Yours resp^fully. 

The Printer's Wn*. 
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Labor Should Be €iyeii Real Yoke in 
Formnlation of Defense Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend niy remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith the following statement 
issued by the United Lebor Policy Com¬ 
mittee on February 28, 1961 which ap¬ 
peared in the March issue of the Ameri¬ 
can Pederatlonist: 

The Plain People Get a Raw Deal 

The United Labor Policy Committee de¬ 
cided unanimously toda' that all labor rep¬ 
resentatives of our respective organizations 
serving on existing defense mobilization 
agencies ahall resign immediately. 

We fully realize the gravity of this deci¬ 
sion. It was arrived at only after exhaustive 
exploration of all the facts and after almost 
continuous conferences with the leaders of 
our Government and of the defense program 
during the past 2 weeks. 

We have come to the conclusion that In no 
other way can we effectively Imprees upon 
the American people the great wrongs being 
perpetrated against them. 

On February 16 we announced that we had 
become thoroughly disillusioned with the 
conduct of the defense mobiiizatlon program. 
We made the deliberate charge that big busi¬ 
ness was dominating the program, that the 
interests Ox the plain people of this country 
> ere being ignored and tha^ the basic prin¬ 
ciples of equality of sacrifice in the national 
effort to protect freedom agains^ Communist 
ag-greLHlon had been abandoned. 

Since then we have spelled out our in¬ 
dictment in detail to the President of the 
United States and to the heads of agencies 
under him. We have talked and we have 
Ihtened. After full and complete exchanges 
01 Information, our original convictions have 
been more than confirmed. 

We are today confronted with a price order 
which amounts to legalized robbery of every 
American consumer, together with a wage 
order which denies Justice and fair play to 
every American who works for wages. The 
door has been slammed in our faces on the 
vital problem of manpower, which directly 
affects the workers we represent. We are 
offered the lame excuse that on other Im¬ 
portant policies the decisions must be made 
by a Congress which is not cooperating with 
the administration. There has been no 
affirmative action to meet our basic posi¬ 
tion—that equality of sacrifice must be the 
guiding and indispensable principle in the 
defense program in order to obtain full co¬ 
operation and maximum results. 

We have also arrived at the inescapable 
conclublon that such representation which 
already has been accorded to labor In defense 
agencies and such further represeiitatiou as 
is now offered are merely for the purpose of 
window dressing. There Is absolutely no de¬ 
sire on the part of Mobilization Director 
Charles E. Wilson to give labor a real voice 
In the formulation of defense policy. 

Under these circumstances, we have de¬ 
cided that to continue to serve on defense 
agencies would bring about no constructive 
results and would merely delude the public 
and the wage earners we represent Into be¬ 
lieving that labor acquiesces In what is be¬ 
ing done. 

In the Interests of our country and the 
cause of international peace and freedom to 
which it is committed, we stand ready to 
meet with responslbl'; representatives of o\ur 
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Government to continue to seek a remedy 
tor the insupportable conditions facing us. 

WAGKS 

The Director of Economic Stabilization has 
signed a wage order which we know to be 
unfair, unworkable, and unjust. Wages and 
salaries of all Americans are now bound 
under the most rigid controls In the history 
of our country. 

Wage Order No. 6 has been given the force 
of law by Mr. Eric Johnston’s signature. 
Yet, even as he did so, he admitted that this 
order requires fundamental revision and im¬ 
provement to correct some of the grave in¬ 
equities apparent on Its face. 

Mr. Johnston's suggestions for correcting 
these grave Injustices are Inadequate. They 
do not meet the needs of American workers. 
Mr. Johnston’s recommendations freeze In¬ 
justice by denying less privileged workers the 
right to obtain through collective bargain¬ 
ing the benefits enjoyed In substantial seg¬ 
ments of industry. 

Labor’s representatives cannot in good 
conscience return to the Wage Stabilization 
Board which voted Order No. 6, nor can we 
acquiesce in the unfair wage policy enun¬ 
ciated by Mr. Johnston. 

We have, however, publicly stated, and we 
now reiterate, that we are prepared to par¬ 
ticipate In a reconstituted tripartite wage 
stabilization and disputes board which would 
administer a lair and equitable wage policy. 

PRICES 

While wages and salaries are being brought 
under strict control, the price freeze has been 
revoked. The Price Stabilization Admin¬ 
istrator. with the full approval of the Di¬ 
rector of Economic Stabilization, has Issued 
a price order under which 200.000 stores will 
establish their own price ceilings on the 
basis of their own bookkeeping and on the 
basis of their past margin of profit on each 
item sold. 

By oflicially validating the margin of profit 
In effect on February 24, the order legalizes 
every illegal price mark-up since the Janu¬ 
ary 26 freeze order. Higher and higher prices 
are built into the price formula by its re¬ 
liance on margin of profit for computing 
the legal price. 

For example, the wholesale cost of a 
workshirt to the retailer was $2 and has now 
gone to $2.50. The retailer's price to the con¬ 
sumer was $3. Under the price order, the 
new celling price will be $3.76. In other 
words, an extra 25 cents of profit not reflected 
by cost has been added by the retailer with 
official sanction. 

No customer will be able to check whether 
the retailer is selling his product at a price 
based on the regulation. There will bo no 
such thing as a dollar-and-cent price celling 
for any commodity, except the price which 
the retailer sets. There will be no posting 
of ceiling prices. Enforcement is obviously 
impossible, even if it were intended. 

At a time when fixed fornnilas are being 
applied to wages, business is being allowed to 
W'rite its own ceiling prices. Wages are 
frozen. Nothing else in the economy has 
been frozen. 

MANPOWER 

During the past 2 weeks we have been 
unable to achieve an iota of progress toward 
the establishment of administrative ma¬ 
chinery and policies on manpower that would 
most effectively help the Nation’s defense 
effort. 

Control of manpower was seized several 
weeks ago by Mr, Charles E. Wilson and cen¬ 
tralized in his already-powerful Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilization, without ever discussing 
the matter with his labor advisory commit¬ 
tee. Both by correspondence and by several 
hours of discussion, we have sought to show 
Mr. Wilson that manpower policies would 
best be formulated in the Department of 
Labor. We pointed out that a labor-manage¬ 


ment committee in the Department of Labor 
had been functioning harmoniously and 
satisfactorily on manpower problems imtil 
its effectiveness was arbitrarily and suddenly 
ended by Mr. Wilson’s action. 

Speaking for mlUions of wage earners who 
will be most directly affected as our man¬ 
power problems Increase, we asked Mr. Wil¬ 
son to reconsider that decision. He refused 
flatly and finally, and without atempting to 
offer any logical reasons for his refusal. 

The United Labor Policy Committee Is 
deeply concerned at Mr. Wilson’s arrogant 
seizure of control over manpower and by his 
equally arrogant refusal to give more than 
the most superficial consideration to our plea 
for reversal of his action. So long as the 
control of manpower rests In the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, no American wage or 
salary earner may feel safe that the big busi¬ 
ness clique in control of that agency may not 
suddenly seek to achieve a compulsory draft 
of the Nation’s workers. Such an action, 
under big business control and supervision, 
would endanger our traditional concepts of 
free labor and voluntary cooperation. We do 
not believe that free Americans want civilian 
labor to be conscripted. 

LABOR PARTICIPATION AT ODM 

Our conferences and correspondence with 
Charles E. Wilson have demonstrated that he 
has little understanding of the needs of the 
plain folks throughout America. Mr. Wil¬ 
son has clearly failed to recognize that volun¬ 
tary cooperation among the various groups 
In our population has always been attainable 
In times of national emergency, and that 
such cooperation has been a foundation of 
our national strength. To the contrary, Mr. 
Wilson has demonstrated time and again 
that he considers the mobilization program 
his private preserve, In which he may order 
directives and ukases without consideration 
of the public need or the public wishes. 

But our America is not a private corpora¬ 
tion. Authority in our America does not flow 
down from the front office. It rises from 
the great common sense and deep patriotism 
of all the people. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization, however, is staffed at its top 
level exclusively with men from the execu¬ 
tive offices of big business. 

To give voice to the needs of the public, 
including all workers—on whom our defense 
production depends—we have asked Mr. Wil¬ 
son for an opportunity for labor to partici¬ 
pate at the top policy level of the ODM. 
That request was not voiced merely in order 
to provide a job for a leader of labor; it was 
advanced in the hope that labor’s experience, 
skill, and viewpoint could help to advance 
the interests of the total defense effort. 

Mr. Wilson has made It clear by his actions 
that he wants no such broadening of the 
ODM structure. He does not want sugges¬ 
tions or advice from outside the ranks of 
big business. It Is amply clear to the United 
Labor Policy Committee that Mr. Wilson does 
not want labor participation in the mobiliza¬ 
tion program: he now would accept window 
dressing, supplied by labor, to cover the back¬ 
room activities of the leaders of Industry 
who staff the ODM. He will get no such 
window dressing from the men and women 
of American labor. Under these circum¬ 
stances, his belated offer to appoint a man 
from labor on his staff is mea?--lngles8. 

CONCLUSION 

Two weeks ago the United Labor Policj’ 
Committee voiced alarm over the crisis In our 
defense program. The crisis has not les¬ 
sened; it has become more acute. 

The road is greased for higher prices. The 
present wage formula will Act like a vise on 
the aspirations of American'i for decent llv- ' 
Ing standards and equality of sacrifice in the 
defense effort. Rents are climbing steadily 
upward, while effective rent-control legisla¬ 
tion lagR In Congress. An unbalanced tax 
program, which would place its heaviest bur¬ 


dens on the lower income groups, is in the 
process of enactment. 

Nowhere in the defense mobilization pro¬ 
gram is there evidence of enlightened and 
militant leadership to meet these problems, 
act upon them and help the country develop 
the strength necessary to met the threat of 
Communist aggression. 

W'^ of the United Labor Policy Committee 
have voiced these criticisms not to impair 
our defense program but to improve it. We 
seek, actively and earnestly, an effective 
mobilization program which is imperatively 
re ulred for the defense of our free institu¬ 
tions and of our great democratic traditions. 

We shall continue, with all the strength 
and persuasion at our command, to work 
toward our goul—lhe preservation of human 
liberty throughout the democratic world. 
We believe that in that American effort the 
aims and aspirations of free labor—which 
has never faltered in its opposition to Com¬ 
munist aggression—can play a major, con¬ 
structive part. 


A Veterans’ Administration Domiciliary 
Facility Is Needed in Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 8, 1951, I introduced 
H. R. 3147, to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of a Veterans* Administration 
domiciliary facility in the Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

There is a very definite and pressing 
need for such a facility ir Massachusetts. 
Our veteran population in New England 
is greater than many other sections of 
the country and suffers from the lack 
of a domiciliary home of this nature. 
Veterans who are eligible for such care 
are obliged to enter facilities far from 
their families and friends, with the re¬ 
sultant breaking of home ties and the 
usual feeling of loneliness occasioned 
thereby. 

I have received a letter from the com¬ 
mandant of the Soldiers’ Home, at Chel¬ 
sea, which is maintained by the Com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts. It gives 
pertinent information concerning the 
need for such a facility, and I include it 
herein; 

Dear Congresswoman Rogers: It was with 
considerable pleasure that I rend of your 
having Introduced a bill to the House call¬ 
ing for the construction of a domiciliary 
home here in Massachusetts. 

I feel that there is no question but what 
the New England area, and Massachusetts 
particularly, is far worse off than any other 
section in the entire country with reference 
to domiciliary units. 

For your information, there are 26 States 
which operate soldiers* homes in this coun¬ 
try, or an average of almost one soldiers’ 
home for every two States. Here in New 
England, we have every State, with the ex¬ 
ception of Maine, operating a soldiers’ home, 
so that our average is five out of six States; 
and I think the Veterans’ Administration 
has not aided this problem by the construc¬ 
tion of even one Federal domiciliary home 
here in New England. The nearst domicil¬ 
iary facility, as you know. Is at Bath, N. Y. 
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The waiting list for admission Is approxi¬ 
mately 18 months. 

The States here In New England were 
forced Into the maintaining of soldiers' 
homes for the care of their veterans since 
the Federal Government failed in this re¬ 
spect. It would, Indeed, be a pleasure for 
me to appear in support of this very worth¬ 
while measure which you have Introduced. 
Once again, you have taken the leadership 
In seeking a practical solution to one of the 
more vexing problems of our veterans, par¬ 
ticularly those of World War I and the Bpan- 
Ish-Amerlcan War. 

With very best regards to you, 1 remain. 
Yours very truly, 

John L. Quiolet, 

Commandant, Commonwealth of 
Maasachuaetts Soldiers' Home, 
Chelsea, 


Martin College, Palaski, Tenn. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or TKNNSSSEX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the Nashville Tennessean Sun¬ 
day magazine there appeared a most ex¬ 
cellent article written by Mrs. Helen P. 
Abernathy, outstanding writer and jour¬ 
nalist, of Pulaski, Tenn., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Mrs. Abernathy’s fine article was on the 
history of Martin College, in Pulaski, one 
of the finest of our educational institu¬ 
tions and a source of Inspiration to 
thousands of students over the course of 
5 generations. 

Because of the excellence of this ar¬ 
ticle and because of the widespread 
interest in Martin College of Pulaski, 
I desire to have the text of this article 
included with my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

The article is as follows; 

Thomas Mabtin’s College 
(By Helen P. Abernathy) 

Pulaski, Tenn., is a town of 6,500 inhabi¬ 
tants, but there is not one of its native-born 
citizens who considers it strange that there 
should once have lived there a man who 
flatly rejected the offer of President James K. 
Polk to make him Secretary of the Treasury, 
and became town mayor instead. 

The gentleman, they will tell you, was only 
exhibiting his extremely good sense in pre¬ 
ferring to handle the hearthstone politics of 
a purring municipality instead of the purse¬ 
strings of a Nation, especially in a period 
plagued with the expansive notions of the 
aggressive Polk administration. 

Whether or not Thomas Martin forfeited 
national fame for himself, his name has con¬ 
tinued to be a familiar one throughout Ten¬ 
nessee, and, at least in Pulaski, no one has 
challenged his leadership as a financial pow¬ 
er, cotton merchant, banker, railroad presi¬ 
dent. church worker and founder of Martin 
College. 

It was to carry out the wish of his daugh¬ 
ter. Virginia, who died at the age of 20 that 
he bequeathed $30,000 In State bonds for 
the establishment of a school for girls. Al¬ 
though at the time of its debut, the school 
was indeed '*the answer to a maiden’s pray¬ 
er." It has perhaps become even more so in 
later years, for since 1937 young men have 
been admitted also, and Faith chapel has 


become the scene of many a wedding planned 
on proper strolls about the campus. 

Since the advent of coeducation, male stu¬ 
dents, too, have learned to appreciate the 
independent ability of Thomas Martin. It is 
not recorded, however, that any student, 
male or female, with present-day campus 
financial worries, has ever been deterred 
from writing home for money by having read 
of the college founder that: "He never cost 
his father a cent after he reached the age of 
15. clerked in a store untU ho was 18, and 
at 26. had accumulated $150,000. He died 
worth more than a million—his unusual suc¬ 
cess the result of fine judgment, foresight 
and splendid integrity." 

The first high school for girls in Giles 
County began its existence under the name 
of "The Martin Female College" in the base¬ 
ment of the Methodist Church, one block 
north of the public square in a building now 
occupied by the Church of Christ. The first 
president, according to the records, was a 
teacher of wide experience and a Christian 
gentleman. Prof. William K. Jones. When 
he left to head a school in Texas, Dr. R. H. 
Rivers of Louisville. Ky.. became president 
for a five-year period, until Professor Jones 
resumed the presidency of Martin for several 
more years. However, in 1884, Professor 
Jones again was prevailed upon to go to 
Dallas, Tex., as head of a school there, and 
the college records of this Incident are no¬ 
tably doleful as the board members gave 
their consent to his leaving. 

The purchase of the Gov. John C. Brown 
property, an ornate colonial-style residence 
on a seven-acre plot, was acomplished in 1874, 
and under the beautiful magnolias shading 
the box-bordered flowerbeds, girls of all ages 
were taught the importance of being gentle 
ladies as well as intelligent scholars. 

In 1876 uniform «* for all boarding students 
were adopted. The board, whose president at 
that time was Governor Brown, voted the 
measure in order to prevent extravagance 
and promote economy, and recommended 
that "exercises of this school shall hereafter 
be conducted in uniform, calico or lawn for 
summer, and some cheap worsted goods for 
winter, or something equally inexpensive, 
the uniform to be adopted by Mrs. Menefee 
and Mrs. Nathan Adams subject to the rati¬ 
fication of this board. This rule may be 
modified so as to permit the graduating class 
to dress otherwise by the consent of parents." 

Mrs. Adams, one of the eminent educators 
of her day. had operated a private school of 
her own in her home, and when she became 
associated with Martin College as a teacher, 
brought with her 20 young women who were 
her patrons. In good weather, all boarding 
pupils went for long walks, and the uni¬ 
formed line, two by two, was chaperoned 
by a member of the faculty. 

In 1885 the Misses Ida E. Hood and Susan 
L. Heron, of Philadelphia and Boston, later 
of Belmont and Ward-Belmont College 
fame, took over the principalship of Martin 
College. According to the contract, they 
were to pay as rental for said college build¬ 
ing. grounds, and furniture, the sum of $500 
per annum. 

When the Misses Hood and Heron, in 1887, 
asked for and received a renewal of their 
lease for another term, the church, through 
her presiding elder, brought suit to in¬ 
validate the contract between the trustees 
and these copresidents. Their contention 
was that the board had no right to elect 
anyone but Methodists as head of the school, 
and that the right of choice was implicit in 
the offleial board of the Methodist church. 
(Miss Hood was a Quaker, and Miss Heron 
a Presbyterian.) 

The board minutes reveal the members as 
being pleased with the management of said 
principals, feel satisfied It would be to the 
best Interests of the school that it be re¬ 
leased to them. John S. Wilkes, then pres - 
dent of the trustees, a skilled lawyer, and 
afterward member of the Supreme Court of 


the State of Tennessee, defended the case. 
The chancelor in Pulaski ruled In favor of 
the trustees, that Martin College is not a 
denominational echuol, as did the Supreme 
Court when the church appealed the case. 

To this day Martin opens her doors to all 
denominations, and while her students and 
faculty are predominantly Methodist, many 
visit and worship in eight other churches. 

In 1888 Martin received a threat to her 
continuance when Mrs. Spofiord, daughter of 
Thomas Martin, sought to recover to her 
father’s estate the 30 State bunds, claiming 
it was his purpose to do this when they 
matured, with only the interest to go to 
Martin. That suit also was successfully 
fought by the college In the lower courts and 
the Supreme Court, and to the present time, 
the corpus of the bonds has been kept in¬ 
tact, with only the interest, as stipulated in 
the donor’s will, being used for expenses of 
the school. 

Ten years later. Judge John S. Wilkes 
voiced the courage of Martin's trustees at the 
cornerstone laying of the $25,000 new 
pressed-brick building. "Many have said to 
me, ‘You are building too much; you can 
never fill It up. This is the same song I have 
heard ever since Prof. William Jones moved 
from the basement of the Methodist church 
to this location. The same doubters have 
been predicting disaster with every change 
In principals and faculty. No. Martin Col¬ 
lege will never die.’’ 

The new building boasted broad stairways, 
wide corridors, fire escapes, freight elevator, 
covered galleries, city water, water closets, 
bathrooms, and floral-patter, .ed carpeting in 
the huge, ornately furnished parlors. Ac¬ 
cording to the catalog of 1C00, the climate 
is mild, free from the rigors of northern 
winters and the debilitating influences of 
southern summers. The dormitories are 
amply supplied with ventiducts, transoms, 
and windows; there Is an abundance of pure, 
fresh air, so essential to healthy growth and 
action; the building is comfortably heated, 
the bedrooms having open grates with wire 
protectors. The place is entirely free from 
all malarial Influences. 

Disaster visited the school the first in 
January 1900, when a slight case of small¬ 
pox caused the closing of the school for 
several months. A second catastrophe came 
when Are destroyed the building on October 
16, 1904. 

Martin became a junior college when one 
of the best dormitories In the State was ready 
for occupancy in 1914, and Prof. W. T. Wynn 
was the school’s president. Five years before 
the Tennessee Conference of the Methodist 
Church had taken over the college, and It re¬ 
mains today under that organization’s lead¬ 
ership. 

Today, the college is headed by the Rever¬ 
end Joseph D. Qulllan, Jr., who assumed his 
duties September 1, succeeding E. H. Elam, 
who was its president for 5 years. 

It has an enrollment of approximately 180 
students. 

The campus Is alive presently with crew 
haircuts, checkered shirts, abbreviated tennis 
shorts, bobbed curls and socks. Such activ¬ 
ities as big-, llttle-sister-and-brother parties, 
Sadie Hawkins days, and recreational gym¬ 
nasium parties vie with the cultural offerings 
of the art, music, and dramatics departments. 

Contrasted w'th these interests are the 
restrictions of another day at Martin, when 
the college catalog stated: "Parents are re¬ 
quested to furnish the president with a list 
of correspondents of their daughter. Exces¬ 
sive letter writing should be discouraged. 
Each board ng pupil must provide herself 
with rubbers, and an umbrella or gossamer, 
and in winter with a black wrap. Friday 
afternoon and night, the lace-curtalned par¬ 
lors are open for teachers end pupils to 
receive their friends, but at no other time. 
No one, teachers, family, or pupils entertains 
company on the Sabbath. Boarding pupils 
are expected to wear a plain black uniform 
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When they go out from the college In winter 
and plain white for summer. This dlscoiur- 
ages extravagant dressing." 

Tiny Faith Chapel Is the spiritual hub of 
Martin College. Concerning the chapel, a 
bulletin board in the college hall states, 
•‘Someone prays In Faith Chapel every night 
a*- 10 o’clock.” The phrlne was effected 
through the late Hr. FrankUn H. Clapp and 
Mrs. Clapp, former teachers at the school. 

Of the college. Pedro Bota of Cuba, a stu¬ 
dent, remarked: "After being at Martin for 
1 month, my first month in the United 
States, I am finding this college, though 
small, a wonderful place. In Its homelike, 
friendly, and Christian atirosphere, I know, 
indeed, there is something here." 

It is doubtful If Thomas Martin, founder 
of "a school for girls," could have wished 
his bequest to accomplish ^ore. 


Why Labor Resigned 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, appear¬ 
ing in the March issue of the American 
Pederationist entitled “Why Labor Re¬ 
signed." The editorial follows: 

Why Lasor Resigned 

In our present emergency, which Is the re¬ 
sult Of Stalin’s refusal to respect the rights 
of Other peoples, and when our whole Na¬ 
tion is called upon to make sacrifices to 
maintain human freedom against the mili¬ 
tary and psychological moves of the Krem¬ 
lin for world domination, it is fitting and 
natural that national groups whoso func¬ 
tions are essential to national life should 
want to participate equally with other 
groups. 

Labor was one of the first groups in this 
country to realize the ruthless nature of 
tho organization that seized power in Rus¬ 
sia in 1917 and to realize the menace It 
presented to free people everywhere. 

When the President of the United States 
asked lor authority to meet open defiance 
of law and order in world relations, the 
American Feder-ation of Labor supported his 
proposal wholeheartedly and stood ready to 
cooperate. 

Organization for the defense of the Na¬ 
tion and our national institutions means the 
temporary subordination of the goals of in¬ 
dividual progress to the national program. 
Labor, with the experience of all-out co¬ 
operation in two World Wars, wants to put 
that experience at the service of the Nation. 
Conscious of the fact that divisions In the 
ranks of workers had resulted In unwieldy 
organization in World War II, representa¬ 
tives of the principal groups organized a 
committee through which to handle the col¬ 
lective Interests of trade-union organiza¬ 
tions. 

Labor realizes the menace which Inflation 
holds. Workers have watched the dwindling 
purchasing value of dollars earned and have 
had only one way by which they could pro¬ 
tect standards of living In their homes— 
Increased wage rates to compensate for In¬ 
creased prices. Wage rate increases, how¬ 
ever. only reflected inflation and were not 
a primuiy cause. 


We knew that the expansion of our econ¬ 
omy. as manifested in increased national 
production and national Income. Increases 
in exports. Increased employment, and 
greater stability of employment, were In¬ 
flationary In nature, stimulating price rises 
and larger profits. Sustained high-level 
production, with high levels of employment, 
provided the funds for Government expendi¬ 
ture unparalleled during peace. High na¬ 
tional Indebtedness due to World War 11 
In the form of bunds at low Interest rates 
became a ready source of credit expansion, 
adding to the flood of volume of money. 
Taxes, already at peak with only wartime 
precedents, were Increased to meet defense 
needs and to serve as an Inflation brake. 

Taxation alone cannot check inflation or 
restore normal relationships within our 
economy. Only the coordinated, sustained, 
and purposeful cooperation of all whose 
acts affect the economy can check the flood 
of inflation and restore the value of our 
dollars. 

We were moving toward organized coop¬ 
eration until the President reorganized the 
defense administration under the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. The President selected 
a Director of Defense Mobilization au'd dele¬ 
gated to him powers second only to his 
own. along with responsibility for the weap¬ 
ons of defense. Big business, with its peak 
profits, was In a position to send its experts 
to Washington t-ii a loan basis to put their 
management experience at the service of the 
Government as It took over duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities foimerly performed by com¬ 
petitive enterprise and other private agencies. 
Labor logically expected an opportunity to 
supply representatives ol experience to aid 
in developing the policies and regulations lor 
defense production and to contribute its 
experience in mobilizing and assuring the 
cooperation of workers who transform wtjrk 
orders Into needed products. Power, tools, 
materials, blueprints, and work orders get 
into operation through hands skilled by work 
experience and directed by Judgment evolved 
In production. 

When labor saw defense manpower shifted 
from administration by an agency whose 
basic tunctlon is the promotion of the 
fare of human beings to an agenry where 
manpower l.s subordinated to production, and 
policies conditioning our standard oi living 
entrusted to an agency in which we had 
but a minority voice, our first re.-^ponsibility 
was to secure adequate and competcni rep¬ 
resentation and to assure justice in defense 
production. 

Without waiting to determine all prob¬ 
lems of functions and operation, the Ero- 
nomlc Stabilization Agency initiated its 
program with a price and wage freeze The 
wage freeze was to be succeeded on Marcli 
16 by a permanent wage formula. The 
public and the employer memhers of the 
Wage Stabilization Board agreed together 
upon a wage formula as follows: To limit 
wa{>:e increases to 10 percent of the wage of 
January 16, 1950. It Included within this 
permitted wage range pensions, health and 
w’clfare funds, vacation,s with pay, paid holi¬ 
days, etc. 

Welfare and pension plans are clearly 
noninflationary. Their current value can¬ 
not be estimated. Therefore they should 
not be blanketed Into the 10 percent. 

The old formula had provided an adjust¬ 
ment on the basts of the April 1951 con¬ 
sumers’ price index, while the new regula¬ 
tion merely provides a review In the light 
of a rising index. There Is no provision for 
time Inequities or for those due to Industrial 
change and growth. Neither was there pro¬ 
vision for determining disputes over inter¬ 
pretation or application of the formula. 

This formula was proposed as a substitute 
for collective bargaining which deals with 
all phases of work relationships In chang¬ 
ing and developing industries. It would 


result in freezing workers’ compensation for 
work done. This proposal to penalize labor, 
while the prices of articles included in work¬ 
ers’ living costs continued to soar and while 
agricultural prices were uncurbed, was bo 
flagrantly unjust that labor representatives 
refused to stay on the Board and be a party 
to It. Their resignation was a protest 
against Injustice which they were powerless 
to correct. 

Labor expects to do its share for national 
defense and to bear its share of the burden 
of controlling inflation. Everyone knows 
Increases In wages are not a primary cause 
of Inflation. Until the Government attacks 
primary causes and gives equitable and 
effective machinery to compeivsate for the 
loss of effective freedom of contract. It may 
expect our protests against arbitrary de¬ 
termination of workers’ pay. Freedom of 
contract Is the Instrumentality that main¬ 
tains that delicate balance within our Intri¬ 
cate and Interrelated production system. 
Out.slde tampering with that freedom cre¬ 
ates injustices which destroy balance and 
Injure Individuals. 

As the representatives of organized labor 
told the Director of Defense Mobilization In 
the beginning: 

No wage stabilization should be Imposed 
or can succeed unless an over-all system of 
antl-iiifiation controls Is simultaneously 
Imposed—on the basis of the principle of 
equality of sacrifice. 

Wage stabilization must be a supplement 
to. not a substitute for, collective bargaining. 

Practically continuous conferences failed 
to result in propo.sals to assure workers rights 
necessary for equality of sacrifice and for 
wholehearted participation in defense of the 
Nation and our American way of life, Wc 
then withdrew the few representatives labor 
did have from the defense mobilization 
agencies. 

The American Federation of Labor will 
continue to work for the preservation of 
human liberty and democratic institutions 
throughout the world. 

I. A BOR RErRESENlATlON 

American wage-earners have learned the 
lesson that the price of liberty, opportunity 
and justice is "eiernul vigilance." The mas¬ 
ter kev is the right and the fact of repre¬ 
sentation in dt’Cision.s on matters affecting 
the welfare of jiersons concerned. Wage- 
earners have given their tears, blood, and even 
livc.s to sc’rure recognition in work relation¬ 
ships ol their right to representation through 
agents of their own choo.sing. Congress 
finally stripped employers of the power to 
use injunctions against workers seeking bet¬ 
ter Rtandfird.s of life and work, and employers 
were told they mu.st not interfere with 
workers’ right to representation. 

Under the emergency situation the govern¬ 
ment has Ect up admlnistr.atlve bureaus to 
pertorm .«^:ome of the functlon.s normally per¬ 
formed by private individuals or agencies. 
Since the emergency takes from workers luit 
only freedom of contract but also of decision 
on policies, to promote their future welfare, 
labor natuinlly expected repre.sentatlon of its 
own choosing at the top level to keep the 
Office ol Defen.so Mobilization mindful of the 
working people’s Interest and welfare as 
over-all policies were determined. Such rep¬ 
resentation at the top level, to supplement 
representation in specialized agencies, would 
assure wage-earners a degree of justice In 
the defense emergency. 

The emergency Itself Is a changing situa¬ 
tion of unknown duration, subject to modi¬ 
fication by changes In world diplomacy and 
international strategy. It commits our Na¬ 
tion to a way of life necessary for prepared¬ 
ness for national defense In a possible atomic 
war. 

Workers ns well as citizens In other walks of 
life realize that national Interests and wel¬ 
fare must take precedence over Individual 
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wellare. However, those principles and insti¬ 
tutions necessary for individual integrity 
must remain operative. The most funda¬ 
mental of these principles is representation. 
Upon this principle our Nation set up a 
government charged with assuring every per¬ 
son inalienable and equal rights which give 
dignity and purpose to human life. Under 
such a government, tyranny has no place. 

THX coiespiBAToaa 

Because the international conspiratorial 
organization which the Kremlin has built 
up Is a military body controlled from Mos¬ 
cow, It represents a threat which no country 
can safely disregard. It operates In the eco¬ 
nomic, social and political fields. It employs 
the methods of organized violence. 

Regardless of t^e place of operation, the 
Kreihlin's method Is always the same; cen¬ 
tralized authority with orders to constituent 
bodies with detailed procedures for enforcing 
them. Plans are developed at th'« OHQ 
and carrl ' by agents to the groups selected 
to execute them. Plans are based on central 
Intelligence built up by Communist agents 
all over the world. 

The Kremlin plans to seize control over all 
peoples who do not “peacefully" yield. In 
all fields these plans follow the strategy of 
armed forces and are directed at gaining con¬ 
trol over strategic Industries, strategic groups 
of people, strategic powers of government, 
and strategic Informational and cultural 
agencies. 

With such termites following over-all or¬ 
ders busily battling their way Into so many 
institutions and with the warning of the 
growing list of nations that have succumbed 
to termlt? traitors, the United States has 
been trying to develop greater legal protec¬ 
tion against the treachery of United States 
Communists as well as the Soviet agents who 
direct them to carry out Stalin’s purposes. 

In the economic field our trade-unions 
were battling the philosophy of comn.unlsm 
when It was advocating national socialism as 
developed by Karl Marx. Our democratic 
unions knew that labor alone Id not create 
all wealth and that our most constructive 
policy was to concentrate on getting a fairer 
share of the returns from the production to 
which we contributed. We fought and de¬ 
feated the Marxlon advocates, so that we 
could have American trade-unions to serve 
us In getting higher standards of living In 
our democratic society. 

When Lenin, the heir of Marxian socialism, 
molded It Into a military orgranizatlon to bat¬ 
tle competitive enterprise, we recognized a 
deadly enemy in this International Commu¬ 
nist Party called the Comintern. We turned 
against Communists who aad infiltrated 
some strategic unions and drove them out. 
We Insistently and repeatedly urged our Gov¬ 
ernment not to establish diplomatic relations 
with the U. S. 8. R.. pointing out that the 
Communist Party, although posing ar. a po¬ 
litical organization, was In reality not n po¬ 
litical party at all but an organization seek¬ 
ing conquest by treachery, subversion, and 
force, that It was not an honest Institution 
but an agency of the Kremlin rulers seeking 
to delude our citizens into subatitutlng 
dictatorship for freedom. 

The position of the American Federation 
of Labor has been jiistifled by events of the 
post two decades. All efforts of the free 
nations to cooperate with the Communist 
Government of Russia, in World War II and 
In the United Nations, have been regarded 
by the Kremlin as merely opportunities to 
advance Communist control in order to 
estabUeh the reacti o na r y deapotlsm of past 
ages. It is difficult to legislate against com¬ 
munism without Impairing our own free¬ 
doms. We can, however, deal with it as an 
iUegta conspiracy and outlaw the tactics of 
conspirators. We shall have to develop the 
machinery for necessary security and see to 
it that our Judges leam the facts of the Com¬ 
munist way of life. 


The shock of finding Communists in the 
ezeoutivs branch of our own Government 
and the trial of a confidential assistant to a 
President of the United States have resulted 
in checks on civil-service employees to estab¬ 
lish their loyalty, and in some agencies to 
establish that employees are not security 
risks. The President in 1&47, by Executive 
order, set up a Loyalty Board of Review to 
assure Government employees protection 
against arbitrary action. 

Lust year Congress enacted the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, which sought to outlaw 
subversive activities. This law requires Com¬ 
munist organizations and fronts to register 
as agents of a foreign government and to 
make regular reports on their activities. The 
names of party members must also he regis¬ 
tered. R^datered organizations can use the 
malls only by labeling their documents as 
disseminated by a Communist organization. 
The Pr ^cldent was directed to appoint a Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board of five mem¬ 
bers to enforce this law against conspiratorial 
acts. 

This law also denies passports to Com¬ 
munists and denies admission to Communist 
immlgn'nts. There are other provisions In 
the act which have aroused controversy. 

The President, by Executive order, has re¬ 
cently established a Commission on Internal 
Security and Individual Righte to study the 
problem of providing for Internal security 
while conserving individual rights and free¬ 
doms, to examine present loyalty and security 
programs, and to ’eport il^s findings and 
conclusions. 

More proteciion and security should result 
from these various efforts so that our na¬ 
tional defense may proceed more effectively 
both in cold and in hot wars. 

Rqiort of Tariff Committee of the New 
Jersey Blaeberry Farmers Associatioa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

or NEW JXB8ET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 (.legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 

I present for printing the report of the 
tariff committee of the New Jersey 
Blueberry Farmers Association, which 
during the course of the Senate proceed¬ 
ings today was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix. 

The report is as follows: 

Rxport Submtttxd bt the Takiit Committsx 
or THE New Jxxskt Bluzbebrt lARitiiia 
Association 

(The following report Is submitted by the 
tariff committee on the New Jersey Blueberry 
Farmers Association, the policy organization 
for the New Jersey cultivated blueberry In¬ 
dustry, for the purpose of expressing its op¬ 
position to the extension of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. A careful reading of this 
report will convey to you and your distin¬ 
guished colleagues the extreme hardship that 
threatens our welfare because of the existing 
low tariffs on our products.) 

\^th the mounting stress of mobilization. 
It seems mandatory to both Government 
citizens to maintain every branch of Ameri¬ 
can business enterprise at the peak of health 
and vigor so that the national effort shall 
not want for needed revenue. In this re¬ 
spect the cultivated blueberry farming enter¬ 
prise of my State is one of the hundreds of 


small consumer Industries which our Gov¬ 
ernment hopes will prosper greatly so that 
It will be able to assume more of the sharply 
Increased tax burden. 

As we know, steel, aircraft, and related 
war Industries working on a cost-plus basis 
will have to be fed colossal rations oi tax 
dollars to arm the Western World. It is up 
to industries like this one from my State 
which will have to contribrte more dollars 
to the tax purse In order to pay these mimi- 
tiuns industries as well as maintain normal 
cost of Government. Unfortunately, Indus¬ 
tries like this will be unable to share 
directly In any Government expenditures, 
yet It will be expected to increase its produc¬ 
tion and revenue in the steadily restricted 
buying sphere of the American consumer. 
There is no doubt but that is going to be a 
mighty strenuous schedule—more dollar 
revenue without sharing In the Government 
largess. 

Another thing to be considered is the fact 
that the bluebeiry industry has built up Its 
unique and valuable contribution to our 
farm economy without any Government as¬ 
sistance such' as farm subsidies and stabilized 
parity prices. It Is totally dependent upon 
the whims of the greatly fluctuating produce 
market. Here. I might point out, the blue¬ 
berry grower is one of a category of several 
million farmers in this Nation who have 
never cashed a fat subsidy check In one shape 
or another to swell his normal farm earn¬ 
ings. These are the people who produce the 
perishable crops of fruits and vegetables. 
Since the completion of World War II. these 
farmers, with unsupported prices, have fre¬ 
quently suffered a very rough time. Speak¬ 
ing of the blueberry Industry, I am able to 
say that in recent years the margin of profit 
has been so narrow that there now exists a 
state of alarm among Its growers. As if 
domestic problems were not enough, this 
industry is now threatened by a sizable In¬ 
vasion of tLflr markets from several foreign 
quarters at prices which they are unable to 
meet without courting bankruptcy. Gentle¬ 
men, If this condition Is allowed to continue 
unabated, do not count on the blueberry 
Industry to supply any fat to the sinews of 
war. We think it Is relevant to give you a 
brief history of this industry In order to 
impress upon you its modest value In the 
American economy. 

Twenty-five years ago this food did not 
exist In American commerce. In the wooded 
pine barrens of New Jersey it has converted 
thousands of acres of land, long considered 
unworthy of dollar valuation, into profitable 
farm ground valued at more than 95,000,000 
at present and recently producing an an¬ 
nual crop worth $2,500,000. To emphasize 
this accomplishment in a short quarter cen¬ 
tury, I give you the recent report of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture: The cul¬ 
tivated blueberry has replaced the cranberry 
as New Jersey’s first-ranking small fruit. In 
fact, the value of the State’s cultivated blue¬ 
berry crop exceeded the value of all other 
berry crops In New Jersey in 1950. 

Where once nothing but deer and rabbits 
roamed, prosperous communities are growing 
and thousands earn good wages harvesting 
and maintaining the plantations. More 
hundreds profit through the processing of 
this new fruit In canneries and freezers. 
Prom this enterprise in three counties of 
south Jersey has sprung rapidly growing In¬ 
dustries In the States of Michigan. North 
Carolina, Maryland, Washington, and Ore¬ 
gon—offsprings that are bringing greatly ap¬ 
preciated revenue of additional millions to 
the former waste lands of those States. It 
has been a promising effort until now. 

These people have created something that 
Is new and valuable to American farming, 
and we in New Jersey are proud of their ef¬ 
forts. But as they stand at this moment 
they do not have much more reward than 
pride. Theirs Is a costly Industry. It defies 
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partial mechanization. To maintain quality 
nearly every operation demands human la¬ 
bor. The bulk of the plantations are small 
family enterprises. This is necessitated by 
the heavy capitalization and the need for 
constant personal supervision to maintain 
the crop at peak efficiency. The day when 
this fruit was considered a rich man’s luxury 
is past. They now have to supply the In¬ 
creasing demand of the average man lor this 
fruit at a price he c .n afford to pay. The 
fixed costs which amount to two-thirds of 
their sales revenue have relentlessly mount¬ 
ed while competition has forced them to 
lower their prices. The end result Is that 
few In this Industry last year earned enough 
after a year’s work to pay Uncle Sam more 
than a token Income tax. The average blue¬ 
berry farmer made less on his Investment of 
thousands of dollars per farm than an ordi¬ 
nary worker in a munitions plant. Yet today 
he has to pay farm labor $1 per hour, and his 
pickers won't come to the field unless they 
are assured of from $8 to $10 per day for 
harvesting, plus their transportation. Every 
item of production needed to market one 
pint of blueberries has sharply increased In 
cost. 

There Is. however, a note of brightness. 
There Is no optimist quite like the farmer. 
When a workman finds his Job Is unprofit¬ 
able, he quits; when a businessman finds 
his business is unprofitable, he liquidates; 
when a farmer finds the crop unprofitable, 
he goes right back and takes another swat 
at It. 

The blueberry farmers. I can assure you, 
are not afraid of their domestic problems. 
They figure that they will have to organize 
more cooperatively, build up wider markets, 
strive to control their distribution and im¬ 
prove the^r already fine product. That is a 
man-sized Job. but they figure that they can 
do It; eat and still pay those taxes. What 
has them worried is a threat from a different 
quarter and they are powerless to meet that 
one on equal terms. But the United States 
Government can. Their problem is this: 

One of the reasons they have been able to 
expand has been the development of what 
is called "bulk” sales a.*! a companion to the 
sales of frenh fruit, limited to two short 
months of the summer season. Gradually 
they have encouraged the processors to can 
the product, freeze it for the family table 
and also freeze it in larf^er quantities for the 
bakery and allied industries. This repre¬ 
sents several millions of pounds of business 
each year that formerly did not exi.st. The 
public likes it and is going more for this 
high-quality product each season. For this 
market, growers of cultivated blueberries 
have had competition from the harve.sters 
of huckleberries, a similar wild fruit abun¬ 
dant in a few sections of the United States 
where this enterprise is carried on com¬ 
mercially. But there has alwavs been room 
for both of them. Unfortunately, the wild 
huckleberry grows proliflcally In Canada and 
nearly every country of North Europe. 

Wo have been Informed that the Govern¬ 
ment of Norway has assisted one of the Nor¬ 
wegian import companies to process its 
abundant harvest of wild huckleberries with 
the idea of entering the American market. 
Norwegian agronomists camo to America to 
study our markets and industry. They ob¬ 
tained the most modern blast freezing equip¬ 
ment, installing It in a modern plant and 
are now set up in business to go for our 
markets. According to our Information, 
they planned last year to start with a modest 
500 long t ns of frozen fruit, packed In tin, 
to be made available to the American con¬ 
sumer at the rate of 21 cents per pound de¬ 
livered. This first plant has a maximum 
capacity of 2,000 long tons, or 4,600,000 
pounds, which they anticipate shipping to 
us by 1952. That about equals the amount 
of the present bulk sales from Jersey. Re¬ 
cently we learned that the Swedish canning 


Industry is now making available for the 
American market canned Swedish huckle¬ 
berries at a price of $2.60 per dozen to the 
retailer. 

These are only the most recent Invasions of 
our markets. For some time now the Cana¬ 
dians have shipped several millions of pounds 
of fresh fruit annually across the border to 
compete against the native product at a de¬ 
livered price below that which the American 
farmer can profitably produce the cultivated 
variety. 

In this uneven contest some of the ele¬ 
ments the American grower has hud to fight 
are these: It coats a thousand dollars to 
bring an acre of cultivated blueberries Into 
production: the foreign competitor gets his 
free from nature. We pay high American 
wages to gather, process, maintain insect 
control, package and transport our product; 
the foreign competition does this at labor 
costs far below ours. 

This is tough enough competition but 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back la 
the fact that the tariff established some 
yeoi's ago to protect the blueberry and 
huckleberry Industries has been slashed from 
a sound 36 percent to lo percent since 1930. 
There is a move on now by our foreign com¬ 
petitors to whittle it to 8% percent. 

Since the completion of World War II the 
blueberry grower, like many of his fellows 
in the perishable-foods line, has been fight¬ 
ing a losing battle with the processor who 
Insists each year that he must have the 
product cheaper. In 1046 they were paid 
28 cents per ijound for cultivated “blues.” 
Last year they were paid 20 cents and were 
warned to expect a farm price of 18 cents lor 
the coming year. The club which the proc¬ 
essor sometimes uses Is something called 
competitive price—meaning that he must 
buy the article cheap enough to assure him¬ 
self ample profit, plus mark-ups ol the whole¬ 
saler and retailer, and then deliver it to the 
consumer at an attractive price. There has 
been hope up to now that the blueberry 
farmer could meet with the processor and 
convince him that there Is still room foi a 
few cents more per pound to the fanner 
without Jeopardizing the attractive price 
for the consumer. Inflationary prices In 
food, the realization that our costs will Jump 
at least 2 cents more per pound lur the com¬ 
ing season, the reasonable assumption that 
the spread between the farmer and the con¬ 
sumer can be reduced—these have been 
factors which encouraged the farmers to be¬ 
lieve that they might obtain a belter break 
from the processing industry 

These hopes seem pretty dim now with 
sizable Importation.s of Norwegian biue- 
berries available at 21 cents per pound 
and canned Swedish berries at $2.50 per 
dozen. On a 20-ceiit per pound basis, the 
processing trade has made bulk frozen ber¬ 
ries available to the retail trade at 28 cents 
jier pound. The canning trade has made 
available Its product to the retail trade at 
from $2.65 per dozen to $3.00 per dozen. The 
blueberry farmer fears that processors and 
Jobbers are going to be mighty tough when 
they are faced with competition that under¬ 
sells the frozen product by 7 cents per 
pound and the canned product by at least 
15 percent per dozen below what is con¬ 
sidered an Irreducible minimum. 

With this situation the blueberry farm¬ 
ers feel they are with their backs to the 
wall. They cannot afford to give any more 
ground on price and stay In business. I am 
informed that an accurate cost accounting of 
one of the big plantations—a small group of 
about 26 of these producing 200,000 or more 
pounds annually—revealed that It hud cost 
the grower 19.2 cents per pound to get the 
fruit off the bush and to the buyer. This was 
done on a 20-cent sales price. You can see 
that m:.rgln of profit If you look closely on 
a very clear day. Several smaller growers 
toted up their bush-to-market costs and 


they came out with a 16-cent cost per pound 
The 4-cent per pound profit does not add up 
to much when one considers that the small- 
type plantations produced only from 60,- 
000 to 76,000 pounds last year. Remember, 
these figur'»s do not Include capitalization 
costs such as new plantings, new machinery 
and new buildings. 

In the face of the Norwegian importations 
being Introduced last year they lost and ex¬ 
pect to lose a lot more business. The im¬ 
porters and Jobbers report they plan to 
increase sliurply their use of Norwegian fruit 
this coming year, while active canvassing 
Is under way fur the Swedish product ex¬ 
pected lor the coming season. 

Canada, which has already established It¬ 
self in the American market, has been re¬ 
ported as expecting to ship a bumper crop 
across the bolder. I might add that growing 
of the cultivated American blueberry is going 
apace in northern Germany and Holland, and 
that there are several hundred acres under 
cultivation already. We understand that this 
endeavor is also aimed eventually at the 
attractive low-tariff American market. 

Ill the coming years we gather you want 
this industry to grow in the United States, 
expand and produce more revenue so that 
the blueberry larmers can provide for and 
pay the tuxes necessary for the increased mo¬ 
bilization. To do this they will have to have 
more than a line-holding operation by the 
Government on tariffs. It is essential that 
the tariff be raised back to its original level 
of 36 percent. 

There is no desire by this Industry to 
totally e.xclude competition, either foreign 
or domestic. The American, I think, Is adult 
enougli now to realize that such aims In 
the long run produce more harm than good. 
However, the blueberry glower—knowing that 
science, nature and good farming techniques 
have endowed him with a superior product— 
merely w'ants to light lor his own markets 
under the Marquis of Queeiistaerry rules. Tlie 
35 percent tunlT will enable him to meet the 
foreign frozen fruit ou the basis ol 26 • ^ cents 
as compaied lo 21 cents. The canned fruit 
enlerinc the country would have lo be sold 
at a compaialive price which would bring 
It within range of the lower.! production price 
of tlie pioce.sBois. This does not Improve 
the moa;.',rr ])rofit.s ol 2()“Cent fruit but it 
do^'.s allow us to tackle nur domestic problems 
without being sandbagged from abroad. 

In presenting their plea, I have .shown you 
a rendering rather than a blueprint—a 
picture wuth over-all color and perspective 
that gifiphically shows how' importunt it is 
to protect a struggling, average American 
farm industry in these trying times. Further 
statistics are available irom the more de¬ 
tailed documents which we presented with 
sympathetic reception before the Reciprocity 
Commission some months ago. 

John Goodman, 

Sfcrvtary, New Jemey Blueberry 
Farmem Association. 


Amalg^amatioii of the State Department 
and Foreign Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable Thurmond Chatham, chair¬ 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs for the State Department, made 
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a reply to my speeches in the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. I regret that I 
was not present at the time he made his 
remarks, but that was entirely my fault. 
He had taken the trouble to notify my 
office that he intended to make such a 
reply. We had under discussion the ap¬ 
propriation bill for the Post Office and 
Treasury Departments and I had to re¬ 
turn to my office to meet with some peo¬ 
ple. His time for special orders came 
2 hours sooner than either of us antici¬ 
pated, in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee rose and the members having the 
time which would consume 1 hour of 
special orders prior to Mr. Chatham did 
not use it. 

I do not propose to make a complete 
comment on Mr. Chatham’s remarks at 
this time as I am about to catch a plane 
for Chicago to keep an appointment with 
the district attorney in the hope that I 
may be permitted to appear before the 
grand jury tomorrow afternoon in con¬ 
nection with a situation in which I am 
intensely interested. I shall ask for per¬ 
mission for a special order to make a 
detailed analysis of Mr. Chatham's re¬ 
marks immediately following the Easter 
recess. 

Briefly, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
a very good summary of my fears. I 
wish everyone in the country could read 
and digest it because, in my opinion, it 
substantiates exactly what I was fearful 
would happen. The important thing ac¬ 
complished by my speeches is that the 
State Department agreed to withhold the 
effective date of the amalgamation of 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Service until such time as appropriate 
committees of Congress can thoroughly 
study its effects. 

I am making a formal request today 
of Mr. Chatham, chairman of the Sub¬ 
committee on Foreign Affairs for the 
Department of State, for permission to 
appear before his committee a.s a wit- 
nr.s.s. I am also directing a request to 
Chairman Dawso?t. of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, to appear as a witness if the 
reorf^anization comes before his commit¬ 
tee for consideration. 


The American Seliing-Price Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker. Con¬ 
gress is being asked to consider legisla¬ 
tion which w'ould overhaul customs pro¬ 
cedures to conform more nearly to stand¬ 
ard practices. This is a worthy objective 
and should result in the lessening of in¬ 
justices and confusion. 

However, section 14 of H. R. 1535 elim¬ 
inates the American selling-price prin¬ 
ciple, w'hich has afforded some measure 
of piotcction to domestic rubber-foot- 
X^Vxl—App.-103 


wear producers. Should this provision 
remain in the bill. It will grant to slave- 
labor employees in Czechoslovakia con¬ 
cessions which will allow the unre¬ 
strained importation of foreign-made 
rubber footwear. 

If this repealer section should become 
the law of the land, the State Depart¬ 
ment will have accomplished what they 
failed to do in the Torquay Conference 
last September. The rubber-footwear 
industry will be injured through con¬ 
gressional enactment, after public outcry 
staved off tariff concessions at Torquay. 

I warned against the evils of this leg¬ 
islative language in the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, and now forewarn those who are 
Interested in the maintenance of a 
strong, virile. American rubber-footwear 
industry. 

There follows a letter on this subject 
voicing the concern of industry and labor 
officials intimately associated with the 
problem; 

United States Rubber Co., 
'Naugatuck, Conn., March 13, 1951. 
The Honorable James T. Patterson, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Patterson: Both labor and man¬ 
agement Involved in the maniUacture and 
distribution oi rubber footwear devoted 
much study last year to H. R. 8304 (Blst 
Cong., 2d sess.), the proposed Customs Sim¬ 
plification Act of 1960. It was our leellng 
the bill proposed in general many construc¬ 
tive and long overdue changes in customs 
procedures. 

We did, however, take vigorous exception 
to one provision in the measure. That was 
section 14 which, if It had been enacted, 
would have jettisoned the American selling 
price principle us a basis for computing 
import duties on rubber and canvas foot¬ 
wear. The bill would have substituted a 
foreign export value as the basis for com¬ 
puting duty. It was our contention that 
this involved a substantive change in the 
law and was not for that reason germane 
to a mea.sure pointed oil'erwi.se at stream¬ 
lining customs procedure. 

This bill has now been reintroduced In the 
Eighty-second Congress. H. R l.'iBS. It con¬ 
tains the same otajectionuble provision (sec. 
14). eliminating the American .selling price 
pnnciplo. This section of the bill provides 
that the Tariff Commibsioii bhall certify to 
the President a rate of duty for each classi- 
fleation of articles "which the Commission 
estimates to be reasonably equivnleni ” 

It is our contention that even If the au¬ 
thors of the bill sincerely intended to provide 
the same level of relict under the proposed 
revisions, they could not make good. Experts 
in customs matters support u in tins view. 
The piopo.scd bill does not outline a detailed 
procedure for converting the tariff protection 
to the same level under the proposed re¬ 
vision. The Tariff Commission, as lar as we 
can learn, hsus not agreed on a procedure 
of any kind to meet the now propiKsed pro¬ 
visions, much less one that will guarantee 
our Industry the same protection as it now 
has under the American selling price. We 
have had no information from Tariff Com¬ 
mission or State Department to persuade 
us from our opinion that no workable 
scheme can be devised under the new law 
to give us this same protection. 

If we are to have the same protection as 
under American selling price, how would the 
Tariff Commission set up a schedule of tariffs 
which would take account of the fluctua¬ 
tions in the price of imported goods and the 
price of like or similar American goods? 

When It is realized that there arc hun¬ 
dreds of different rubber footwear items, 
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each with Its own price level. It becomes cle.ar 
that i.here is no workable substitute for the 
American selling-price method which will 
give the industry the same level of protec¬ 
tion. 

Some of the letters last year from the State 
Department Indicated a misunderstanding 
of the American sell ng price principle and 
the conditions under which it was enacted 
into law by Congre.ss about 26 years ago. It 
was Implied that the United States Govern¬ 
ment. apparently upon the urging of Amerl- 
CPii industry, adopted the American selling 
price as a "device to conceal the real amount 
of protection actually enjoyed by this and 
the other industries concerned.” 

Congress set the American soiling price as 
a basis for duty valuation because other 
methods of valuation were not adequate: and 
one of the inadequacies was the inability of 
American officials to obtain accurate In¬ 
formation on foreign costs. This was par¬ 
ticularly true with reference to rubber loot- 
w'enr. In this respect the situation is even 
worse today. 

The American rubber footwear Industry’s 
most serious competitor tor the domestic 
market is Czechoslovakia. Can the Tariff 
Comn isslon or the State Department get 
trustworthy data on costs of production in 
Czechoslovakia today? Does any one in our 
r- VLiument have accurate figures on the 
labor and material costs represented In a pair 
of rubber gaiters from a Czech factory land¬ 
ed in New York today? 

Instead of "concealing” the facts about 
the amount of duty, the American selling 
price makes it easy for a foreign competitor 
to determine the amount of duty he has to 
pay in relation to his co.sts of production. 

From whom are the facts as to the “real 
amount of protection” concealed? Not from 
the Czech manufacturer. Under the Ameri¬ 
can selling price he is the only person who 
kuows the actual rate of duty based on his 
exr ort value or any other value. And under 
the American selling price usually he can 
determine what his duty will be even before 
he begins to manufacture. The only thing 
that w^ould change his estimate would be a 
change in the selling price of the American 
article like or similar to the one he is pro¬ 
ducing. and the adjustment In any event 
would be negligible. 

The American rubber loot wear industry 
ran rtand no further cuts. In fact competi¬ 
tive loot wear made in low-wage countries 
abroad ib seriously threatening the indus¬ 
try under the existing duties. Labor consti¬ 
tutes approximately 47 percent of the factory 
cost of canvas and waterproof footwear. 
This lb the labor of American workmen and 
wages paid in this industry In this country 
are far higher than those In any other coun¬ 
try. The materials used by American manu¬ 
facturers of canvas and waterproof rubber 
footwear are, with the exception of natural 
rublicr. American made and here again this 
indu.stry is at a disadvantage a.s ng linst the 
me of materials produced in foreign low- 
labor-cost countries. 

The manulaclure of rubber footwear is an 
essential part of our national economy, "^t 
is vital to our national defense. During the 
last war this industry furnished our Armed 
Forces with more than 45,000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear. In the same facilities. It 
also made life rafts, fuel cells, raincoats, lile 
vests, and other similar war products. With¬ 
out a going rubber-footwear Industry our 
national defense program would be serloi.sly 
Impaired. 

Tliirteen companies arc engaged In the 
manufacture of rubbe ■ and canvas footwear 
and employ more than 20,000 men and 
women with sales of approximately $100,- 
000,000. 

It Is one of the truly American industrle.s. 
foreign nianufnctiners having copied its 
styles and methods. The low-labor rates 
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and cheaper materials coats of foreign man- 
TifacttirerB, particularly Caechoslovaklan and 
Japanese, combined with lower tariffs, would 
mean the loss of jobs to thousands, not 
alone in this industry, but In the factories 
of its suppliers and in the stores and shops 
in the communities which serve its workers. 

It is clear that the elimination of the 
American selling price, through H. R. 1S35 
or any other measure, would adversely affect 
the American rubber footwear Industry, its 
stockholders and its employees, and eventu¬ 
ally the American public who look to this 
industry to supply it with essential water¬ 
proof rubber and rubber-soled canvas shoes. 

We earnestly solicit yomr stipport for the 
elimination of this section 14 from the bill 
which is now under consideration In the 
Bouse Ways and Means Committee. 

Very truly yours, 

T. R. Bshsman, 

Industral Relations Manager, Nauga¬ 
tuck Footwear Plant. 

OXOBGS T. FSOIBLICB. 

President, Local 45, United Rubber, 

Cork, Linoleum, Plastic Workers 
of America, CIO, 


Pemnylvania’t Goveraort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak on a very personal matter, because 
as a Pennsylvanian I am, naturally, tre¬ 
mendously proud of Pennsylvania’s long 
and honored history. 

What I consider to be a lamentable un¬ 
derstatement in our Commonwealth’s 
history has been corrected by a new book 
which was published on Monday en¬ 
titled ’’Shelter for His Excellency” and 
written by Le Roy Greene, veteran Phila¬ 
delphia newspaperman, author, and his¬ 
torian. 

The book makes the point that Penn¬ 
sylvania, which had its beginnings of 
colonization in 1624, has had in the line 
of historic sequence a total of one him- 
dred governors. 

Among other colonial States there may 
well be others which have had one hun¬ 
dred chief executives since their history 
began, but I believe Pennsylvania is the 
first State to have had them recorded 
and accounted for in a single book. 

It has been the unfortunate tendency, 
as we inaugurate each Governor to the 
State Capitol at Harrisburg every 4 years, 
as we did with Governor John S. Pine 
this year, to refer to the Governor as the 
such-and-such number since the consti¬ 
tution of 1750. 

This habit has grown upon us, for rea¬ 
sons which are apocryphal, with the re¬ 
sult, for example, that our incumbent 
Governor Fine was described as Penn¬ 
sylvania’s thirty-fifth Governor since 
the constitution. The fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that Governor Fine is the one 
hundredth Governor since the begin¬ 
nings of our Commonwealth. 

As a result, this unhappy custom of 
referring to governors only since the 
second constitution, almost wipes out in 
a stroke the long line of great men. 
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among them the founders of our Nation, 
who were the chief executives of Penn¬ 
sylvania long before there was such an 
Instrument as a constitution. 

Under such reasoning we have ignored 
such intellectual giants as Benjamin 
Franklin, David Rittenhouse, and Wil¬ 
liam Penn, who were the Governors of 
Pennsylvania during the provincial and 
Revolutionary times. 

So, too, we have Ignored such estab¬ 
lished historical colonial figures as Peter 
Bffinuit, Peter Stuyvesant, and Johan 
Printz who were also Governors of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Hiis new book, which has already be¬ 
come a best seller, sets all this straight 
and starts at the very beginning of 
Pennsylvania. That is where the start 
should be made, and that is why this 
book makes such an important contri¬ 
bution and why I want to spread it upon 
the record of this session. 

It has also been a tendency in the past 
to number persons and dates in Penn¬ 
sylvania, in addition to using the con¬ 
stitution of 1790 as a milestone, from the 
Revolution, or from the proprietorship 
of William Penn, or from the rule of 
Sweden. 

The beginnings of Pennsylvania his¬ 
tory are with the Dutch colonization 
which preceded them all. The colonies 
on the Delaware River and the Hudson 
River were encompassed in the area then 
known as the New Netherlands. Hence, 
the early history of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Delaware are 
naturally tied in together. The early 
Dutch Governors ruled the land of all 
of these future States together, with 
some of them even appointing resident 
governors in each of the areas while they 
themselves assiuned a master control 
from wherever they established their 
own capital in the new land. EJvery 
school child knows of Peter Minuit’s 
purchase of the island of Manhattan for 
$24. Now, as a result of this new book 
our Pennsylvania school children will 
have an opportunity to learn also that 
Peter Minuit made an equally sensa¬ 
tional purchase when he bought all of 
the land along the west bank of the 
Delaware from Delaware clear up to 
Trenton, N. J., for an almost equally 
ridiculous sum. Minuit’s fame is well 
established as a foremost New Yorker 
when he was also Pennsylvania’s third 
Governor. We see again reestablished 
the fact that for a time the capital of all 
New Netherlands, well known to have 
been in New York, was also for a time 
in Pennsylvania. 

I, for one. am delighted that all of 
this history has been brought together 
in a single book. I am especially happy 
that the Job was not intended to be a 
dry. dull history reference book, which 
it is not, but is what it was intended to 
be--a fascinating, colorful, exciting 
Story for general reader interest and 
aimed at the average citizen who has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
pull out reference books to learn the 
history of our State, It is the usual 
thing for books like this to be reference 
books, which keeps them out of the hands 
of all those except scholars, but for¬ 
tunately that is not the case here. 


RECORD 

How this book came to be written is 
almost as Interesting as the book itself. 
The author, Le Roy Greene, was a young 
but already veteran newspaperman on 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Evening Public Ledger when he was 
summoned to Harrisburg by Governor 
Arthur H. James to be press secretary 
to the Governor. Greene accepted the 
summons and took a 4-year leave of 
absence from his newspaper where he 
had been a reporter, rewriteman, and 
editor on assignments which took him 
over a good part of the world. 

He had been with Governor James but 
a short time in 1939. when Governor 
James asked him about the history of the 
executive mansion on Harrisburg’s Front 
Street, at the bend of the Susquehanna, 
which had been the home of the State’s 
chief executives since the great Civil War 
governor. Andrew Curtin. 

Greene went looking for the history 
and found that nothing had ever been 
written except in newspaper stories re¬ 
porting the day-by-day activities. Noth¬ 
ing had ever been compiled. Shortly 
thereafter Governor James inquired of 
Greene as to what niunber governor he 
was in the line of historic sequence and 
Greene found that nothing had been 
done on that subject since the mid-1800’s 
and that even so, the line of succession 
had never been established. Greene 
expressed the thought at the time that 
if anyone was entitled to know how many 
governors there had been, that person 
should certainly be the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

With the insatiable curiosity for fer¬ 
reting out facts which is typical of quali¬ 
fied and trained newspapermen, Greene 
undertook the job which he was to finish 
some 12 years later. During those years, 
however, he was in the Army for more 
than four, serving in the Philippines as 
a lieutenant colonel in the infantry. 

I quote from a recent review of his 
book, published in newspapers, in which 
the reviewer said: ”It is the story of a 
great State told by the State's best story¬ 
teller in his finest reportorial style.” 

I could go on at some length about the 
stories of our great governors and their 
altogether human idiosyncrasies, includ¬ 
ing the one who kicked a Supreme Court 
Justice in the seat of the pants, the one 
who inadvertently drank a jug of water 
which had been sent to the State Capitol 
to be tested for typhoid fever; the one 
who was only 21 years of age; the one 
who was one of America’s great baseball 
players; the one who drove a committee 
of the General Assembly from his door; 
or even the one who kept a pet skunk 
named Charlie in the executive mansion 
at Harrisburg; but those are the human 
touches which make this book so fas¬ 
cinating. But what I want to do before 
closing these remarks is to point out two 
more historical inaccuracies which have 
been corrected in this book. The eighth 
Governor of Pennsylvania has gone down 
in history as Peter HoUender, whereas 
actually his name is Peter HoUender Bid¬ 
der. One governor has been overlooked 
entirely in history but Greene puts Mm 
in his rightful place. He was Derek 
Smidt, of Holland, who ruled PennsyU 
vania during the year 1655. 
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Letter From Rev. Lawrence L. Lacour 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Lawrence L. Lacour, of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, and a man who 
served with distinction as a chaplain in 
the Navy during the late war, had an 
opportunity to observe at close hand the 
moral conditions in Japan, and recently 
has written me a very enlightening 
letter. 

Members may recall that our col¬ 
league. Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara, the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota, in 1945, inserted 
in the Record a letter from the Reverend 
Lawrence L. Lacour, written from Japan 
in which he described an unspeakable 
moral breakdown, and the letter com¬ 
manded attention in all parts of the 
United States. Under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks. I include the 
letter from the Reverend Lawrence L. 
Lacour setting forth his conclusions after 
careful study and close observation. 

The letter is as follows: 

MOUNr Pl.EASANT. lOWA, 

Febluary 26, 1951 
The Honorable Kahl M. LeCompte, 

Houae of Hep) cacvtativps, 

Wushiiigton. D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It was most thoughtful of 
you to send your liivor ol February 2. Many 
times I have wanted to thank you tor the 
support you gave our moral cru.sndc project 
when I was a chaplain In the Navy. The 
action In Washington brought Immediate 
response in Japan with a personal order 
from the Secretary of the Navy making all 
houses ol prosUiiUiuii out ol bounds. Alter 
that order of November 1 the incidence of 
venereal disease began to decline. 

It was also most gracious of you to rec¬ 
ommend that I be honored by the Legion 
of Merit. It is most understandable why 
such a recommendation was never pa-^sed 
since I would have been decorated lor at¬ 
tacking a situation that had been accepted 
as a part of the Navy policy. 

As you may know, our group recently con¬ 
cluded a 61,2-month tour of Japan. This 
tour took Ufl to every prefecture of Japan 
where we appeared before over a half mil¬ 
lion people in 130 different cities. In many 
of thr.sp cities we were entertained by both 
the mayors and governors of the prelectures. 
All of these contacts gave us some feel of 
the pulse in Japan. Some of the.se observa¬ 
tions may be of help to you. 

First, there is a deep-seated rc.scntment 
among the Intellectuals toward our talk of 
rearming Japan. According to the new con¬ 
stitution the Japanese people accepted the 
terms that they would never again return 
to military power as a means of settling in¬ 
ternational disputes, or even for the cause 
of self-defense. It is a feeling of many of 
these people that either the original terms 
of the surrender must be changed, or we 
must allow the people to make this deci¬ 
sion for themselves. Otherwise, they see 
no consistency In our theories of democracy. 

Although General MacArthur has been 
criticized severely by some sources, his over¬ 
all policy is commendable. Yet the Japanese 
feel they cannot openly criticize administra¬ 
tive policies administered by OHQ. This 
Inability of General MacArthur to accept 


criticism has caused him again and again 
to be betrayed on administrative matters, 
and has made It impossible for him to get 
the total picture. We conducted services 
for a number of encampments of Japanese 
police reserves. Among many of these men 
there was the feeling that they had been 
recruited under false pretenses. They had 
agreed to become police reserves but are 
now undergoing basic infantry training. 
Such Inconsistencies do not help the cause 
of democracy. 

Naturally, no occupation, or any other 
government for that matter, can be com¬ 
pletely void of corruption and abuses. How¬ 
ever, there were two phases of the local ad¬ 
ministrative policies that have not created 
good will. First, the Army has taken over 
the finest buildings in the cities where our 
men are billeting. We have enlisted men 
over there who enjoy a standard of living 
beyond anything they could know in Amer¬ 
ica. With servants often more highly edu¬ 
cated than themselves, they have found It 
easy to take a very superior attitude to the 
Japanese. More recently the Army estab- 
Ished more equitable rents for these dwell¬ 
ings, but considerable local resentment has 
been created by these policies. 

The second factor concerns morality. 
There Is nn particular problem concerning 
prostitution any longer in Japan. The 
Army has solved It in Its own way. Many 
of the men (oi course it Is impossible to pro¬ 
duce statistics for this ob.servatlon) have 
taken over Japanese girls and are living with 
them. The:iO girls are examined to deter¬ 
mine freedom from venereal disease and 
then the men proceed to live with them. 
Before the Korean Incident the situation 
was so common as to have become accepted 
as regular occupation routine. This has 
not created good will with the Japanese peo¬ 
ple. Nor are all of the girls who have co¬ 
operated In this project prostitutes. Many 
of them are girls Irom good fairillies, and In 
some cases exceptionally high-type girls 
who, being void of any standard of Chris¬ 
tian ethics, are attracted by the possibilities 
of American citir,enBhip and a general good 
time in the company of the American fel¬ 
lows, who most certainly excel the Japa¬ 
nese men in their treatment of women. So 
common was this practice among our 
young men that I strongly oppose the 
drafting of our 18-year-olds, or the use of 
our younger men in an army of occupation. 
If tills must be the conduct ol the career 
soldier, we can only plug along through the 
processes of education and religion for a 
reform: but in the cases of our younger men 
who eventually expect to return to civilian 
status, we have a responsibility at the point 
of those factors which determine their fit¬ 
ness to be good husbands and substantial 
citizens. 

Kindest personal regards and success to 
you in your great work. 

Yours truly, 

Lawrence L. Lacour. 


Ninety-seventh Birthday Anniversary of 
Andrew Furuseth 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
an address delivered at the celebration 
of the ninety-seventh birthday anniver¬ 


sary of Andrew Furuseth, on March 12, 
1951. The speech was delivered by Mr. 
Einai Johansen, representative of the 
Norwegian Seamen's Unions in the 
United States and was broadcast by 
courtesy of WNYS, the municipal broad¬ 
casting system of the city of New York. 

In addition to this address, there was 
aLso broadcast a tribute to Mr. Furuseth, 
written by Mr. George W. Blakeley, a 
licensed marine engineer and intimate 
friend of Mr. Furuseth, which was read 
by Mr. Peter Gravina, a station an¬ 
nouncer. The speech and the tribute 
follow: 

On the occasion of Andrew Furuseth’s 
ninety-seventh birthday, I feel greatly 
honored to be chosen to pay tribute to the 
grand old mar of the sea, and one of the 
foremost In American labor movement. 
The memory of “Andy” as he affectionately 
was called by all who knew him, will remain 
forever among all seamen, regardless of 
nationnlity. 

Andrew Furuseth has been called the 
Abraham Lincoln of the sea, and greater 
truth has never been spoken. Andrew was 
born on a small farm at Romedal, Telemark 
in Norway, the fourth of eight children. 
Due to poverty in the family, he had to work 
for his keep from the age of eight. Coming 
from a seularing iiHliuii, he went to sea at 
an early age in 1873. At that time the sea¬ 
man’s lot, at the l>est, could be called a hard 
one. For years Andrew Furuseth was trained 
In the hard u'hool of the sea, sailing In ships 
belonging to five different nations, until ho 
arrived at the Pacific coast on an English 
ship irom Calcutta In 1881. Like thousands 
of other seamen at that time, he came to 
America to find Irecdom, but unlike other 
men, he dedicated his life to the task of 
freeing others. 

Ills achievements and what he accom¬ 
plished ill Congress is an old story and 
should be known to all of you. Before and 
after the year of 1887, when he was elected 
secretary ol the Pacific Coast Seamen’s 
Union, later the Sailors’ Union of the Pa¬ 
cific, he fought a long hard fight to make 
all men sailing the seven seas, equal to any 
mail ashore. Fighting relenllcs.sly through¬ 
out the years, he was the victor in many 
amendments to the Seamen’s Act of 1872. 
Rl" lung uphill fight for free‘dom. Integrity, 
and better living conditions for the seamen 
was rewarded on March 4, 1915, wdien the 
Se.amen’s Act of the same date was .signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson. Signature of 
the bill was witnessed by Andrew Furuseth, 
on bent knees and with hands lifted in 
prayers. Thus were destroyed conditions, 
which at many times were worse than 
slavery. 

It i.*^: opcaure of men like Andrew Furuseth 
and the seafarers trude-Liiiloiis. that the 
shackles were removed from men who go 
down to sea in ships. 

It was not due to birth or hciitagc, Andrew 
Furuseth succeeded, but by using his long 
experience at sea, and above all by self-edu¬ 
cation. He was a student ol maritime laws, 
both ancient and those existing in his time. 
He was eager to learn from reading his¬ 
tory. clnssics, and other books, helping him 
to under: -nd people end relationship be¬ 
tween them. His life was In Itself an ex¬ 
ample for others. 

Whenever he lost a fight, and you could 
always be sure he made It a good one, he 
used to say; “Tomorrow is also a day.” He 
was a lonely man, but may be greater be¬ 
cause of It. He never asked anything for 
himself, and often dccl.arcd that a labor 
lender to be successful, useful, and efficient 
should have nothing of his own, and want 
nothing xOr himself. He never accepted more 
In wages than to cover necessities and when 
traveling, mostly shipped before the mast. 
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Due to these characteristics, his keen sens# 
of duty and devotion to the seamen’s cause, 
he could not fail. He was truly a great man. 
He lived only to benefit others. His sincerity 
and motives could never be questioned, even 
by those who did not agree with his line 
of thought. 

When Andrew Puruseth passed away in 
Washington on January 22, 1938, he was 
laid in state in the Department of Labor 
Building, an honor never accorded any other 
labor leader in the United States. According 
to his wish his ashes were scattered on the 
ocean as far from land as possible. He came 
from a seafaring nation, suffered and fought, 
as freemen always will when necessary. 

I have a feeling that wherever ships float 
old Andy is still with his beloved seamen 
in their fight for peace, security, and free¬ 
dom. 

Since Andrew Puruseth’s time, material 
achievements have brought changes in In- 
ter]iatlonal relations and have created new 
and wonderful opportunities for further 
progress and welfare of humanity. The sea¬ 
farers, having gained freedom through him, 
are well fitted to promote universal respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all human beings without distinction of 
race, language, or religion. They contact 
all kinds of people and for the seamen, this 
world of ours Is really one. 

In their opinion material achievements 
should be followed by better international 
understanding and cooperation. 

Mankind’s capacity _for creative work, 
should be more dlsplayc J In the organization » 
of international life, so that freedom and 
peace may prevail. This must be done, be¬ 
cause today, as in Andrew Puruseth‘s time, 
the longing for freedom and security is still 
the predominant desire of all people. 

Many years of war and strife between na¬ 
tions has taught us how precious freedom 
really Is and how easy it can be lost. We have 
recdlzed that life cannot be lived without 
freedom. That Is why the seafarers and their 
trade-unions always have been partisans of 
world progress and emancipation, and why 
they cannot tolerate concentration camp 
regimes. There is something greater than 
peace, and we must be ready to fight for it 
as men like Puruseth did before us. 

We have seen destruction of free trade- 
unions behind the iron curtain, where free¬ 
dom is nothing more than a memory. Exist¬ 
ing conditions impose strict duties on all 
free labor. A choice must be made between 
freedom and servitude. Free labor all around 
the world has made that choice. The Nor¬ 
wegian Seamen’s union together with all 
other afflllatlons of the International Trans- 
portworkers Federation have taken measures 
to ensure safe delivery of arms under the 
Atlantic Treaty, without delay and sabotage. 
The action of the United Nations In Korea 
has full support. The ideals and principles 
for which the United Nations are fighting 
will not be surrendered. The International 
Transportworkers Federation and all Its af¬ 
filiates are determined to fight all plans to 
misuse the seafarers for political ends, and 
are prepared to take counteraction against 
all subversive activities and all attempts to 
destroy free trade-unions. 

Andrew Puruseth recognized that back¬ 
ground knowledge was essential for those who 
wanted to build wisely for the future. Much 
can be learned from reading the history of 
great men, their achievements and what they 
fought and often died for. The memory of 
men like Andrew Puruseth will inspire to 
give greater and better services to mankind. 

If he had lived today I am quite certain that 
he would have been a leader among freedom 
loving people, because of all men that have 
dedicated themselves to the welfare of hu¬ 
manity, the name of Andrew Puruseth will 
always be among the first. He would no 
doubt be as confident in victory today as he 
was before, because ho would know that he 
was on the right side and fighting a Just 
cause. 


I like to think about Puruseth as a teacher 
and great humanitarian. Hi* teaching has 
shown that peace, together with economic 
and social freedom and security can be won, 
as long as men are willing to fight for it. 
1 don't say this can be done overnight, but 
it can and will be done through cooperation 
between all freedom loving nations and 
through unity of labor, national as well as 
International. 

Andrew Puruseth has in many ways shown 
us how to fight and what to fight for. He 
has given us great hopes and great claims, 
but we have also inherited his fight for free¬ 
dom and prosperity. It is because of Andrew 
Puruseth and men like him that we believe 
in ourselves, in the future and the cause we 
are fighting for. 

Mr. Gravxna. In conclusion, I have been 
asked to read a tribute to Mr. Andrew Puru- 
seth by Mr. George W. Blakeley, licensed 
marine engineer and intimate friend of Mr. 
Puruseth: 

"It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure 
to say a few words in honor of Mr. Andrew 
Puruseth, one of the world’s greatest men. 
He was a giant in crusading for human rights 
through a social Justice that would be void 
of communistic or of other dictatorial ele¬ 
ments, whether of the red, the brown, or 
the black variety. 

“I first met Mr. Puruseth in 1919, during 
the seamen’s strike in New Orleans, and as 
the years rolled by I came to realize his 
greatness. He gave of himself without 
thought of self-gain or egotism, so that his 
fellow men could enjoy some of the blessings 
of life that I am sure our good Lord so 
Intended. 

"He was Indeed a rare Jewel in unionism, 
and in explaining a union to me, he once 
said, and I quote, *A union has three im¬ 
portant duties to fulfill: 

" *1. It must be fair to the employer, 

" ‘2. It must be fair to the employee, 

" *3. It must be fair to the employer’s cus¬ 
tomers, the consumers of either merchan¬ 
dise or services.' 

"A union must stand for cooperation and 
fairness, and for the greatest good of all con¬ 
cerned, For this kind of union, Andrew 
Puruseth devoted his life. 

"Today, in a world that is worshiping ma¬ 
terialism, in a world of mass murder, and in 
a world that Is forgetting God, our country 
and the entire world are In dire need of men 
like Andrew Puruseth who could lead men 
back to Justice for their fellow man through 
God. Even as I speak, the world seems bent 
on a complete catastrophe by atheists who 
will exert every effort to enslave all people, 
or to bring the world around them down in 
chaos. 

"Andrew Furu.«!eth began a crusade against 
human enslavers back in 1887, and never 
once relented his energies in that crusade. 

"We are very unfortunate that we did not 
heed his advice many years ago in guarding 
against human enslavers." 


A Tribute to the Soil of the State of Iowa 
by Arthur Orr, One of Its Native Sons 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
Just come to my notice a very fervent 
tribute to the soil of my State which I 
believe is worthy to be permanently 
InscroUed in the Congressional Record, 


It Is the work of one who has been an 
employee of this House of Representa¬ 
tives for more than 30 years. I refer to 
Arthur Crr, who, in point of length of 
service. Is the senior clerk of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. He is 
well known by a very large number of 
the Members because for upward of 25 
years he was assigned to the subcommit¬ 
tee in charge of the Agi’iculture Depart¬ 
ment appropriation bill. 

His tribute to the soil of the great 
State of Iowa is contained in a letter 
written more than 15 years ago to his 
niece, then Miss Margaret Holler, of 
Van Horne, Iowa. It is my privilege to 
Insert a copy of that letter in the Con¬ 
gressional Record at this point. 

Mr. Orr was born in Woodbury County, 
Iowa, but spent much of his boyhood in 
my district on a farm near the town of 
Thurman In Fremont County, where he 
attended the Thurman public school. 
He grew up “between the Iowa corn 
rows,” and he knows whereof he speaks 
of the soil of his native State. Mr. Orr 
has performed his very responsible duties 
here as a servant of the people with 
honor and distinction. He is a fine ex¬ 
ample of a true Iowan. I am sure his 
old friends and schoolmates of Thurman, 
Iowa, will be happy to know that Arthur 
Orr is in good health and has not for¬ 
gotten Iowa, his native State. The letter 
to his niece follows: 

Arlington, Va., January 16,1934. 
Miss Margaret Holler, 

Van Home, Iowa. 

Dear Niece: Several months ago I received 
from you a small package which you had sent 
me through the mall. Upon opening the 
package, I discovered a toy truck, the body 
of which was occupied by a small burlap bag 
filled with soil. 

I then recalled that during your visit with 
us the winter before I had told you about the 
poor qualities of the soil here In Arlington 
County, Va., and of the difficulties and bitter 
disappointment experienced by one who had 
grown up between the Iowa corn rows, and 
who later in life took up his residence In the 
Old Dominion State and undertook to do a 
bit of gardening in the back yard or Inno¬ 
cently planted a shrub In the front yard 
with the expectation that, without other 
measures, the plants would flourish. I think 
I told you how often I have longed for a 
truckload of good, old Iowa soil, which re¬ 
quires no amendment or Improvement, and 
which was endowed by Providence at the 
time the world was created with all the quali¬ 
ties necessary to produce plant life in bound¬ 
less abundance. 

It Is not my purpose to cast any aspersions 
upon the State of Vlrglna because, per¬ 
chance. it Is not blessed with soil of the un- 
surpasslng degree of fertility which charac¬ 
terizes that of the States In the Mississippi 
Valley. Aside from being the Mother of 
States and the Mother of Presidents, Vir¬ 
ginia enjoys a still greater distinction In my 
esteem because It is the birthplace of my 
father. That fact alone is sufflclent to 
endear it to mo forever. 

When 1 opened the package and discovered 
its contents, I recalled what I had said to 
you on this subject during your visit and 
I realized that my eyes were beholding once 
more the soil of my native State. I cannot 
adequately describe the erlotions stirred 
within my breast by your thoughtful act. It 
was but a small amount of earth, less than 
a teacupful, and yet the very sight of it re¬ 
called the happiest days of my life. In fancy, 

I lived again the Joyous days of childhood 
and the romantic and glamorcas years of 
youth and early manhood. 
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It was on that soli my mother gave me 
birth. It was that soil, untouched as yet 
by plowshare or other Implement of civilized 
man, which my father, In the bright morning 
of his early manhood, tilled and sowed and 
reaped In the providence of God. On that 
soil he laid the foundations of the humble 
home, the memory of which is dearer to me 
than all else besides. In that home, at the 
knees of a God-fearing mother and a devout 
father, neither schooled in the learning of 
man-made Institutions, but both richly en¬ 
dowed by providence with the Inherent wis¬ 
dom of the ages. I learned the fundamental 
precepts which are the nf entlals of an abun¬ 
dant life. 

In that home, and on the soil upon which 
it rested, they labored and toiled and sacrl- 
flced to the end that their children might 
have better advantages in life than had been 
theirs. ^ ^ that home I was blessed with the 
companionship of brothers and sisters ns 
dear and sweet ns has ever been vouchsafed 
to any human being. 

On that soil, stood the little red school 
house where we spent the happiest days of 
our childhood, learned to sit at the feet of 
wisdom. On that soil, I came to manhood's 
full estate and consummated the rendezvous 
with life. On that soil, I found the dear, 
sweet girl who has made the past quarter 
century the sweetest period of my whole 
existence and without whom life would be 
a barren and dreary waste. 

From that soil, the vicissitudes of fate 
decreed, almost two decades ago. I should 
depart; and, although I dearly love my pres¬ 
ent abiding place, the State of my birth shall 
ever remain the Mecca of my fancy and af¬ 
fections. 

I am deeply Indebted to you for the price¬ 
less souvenir of my genesis which came that 
day in the little toy truck. The truck has 
enriched the life of my young son whose vivid 
imagination wields a sorcery whereby It Is 
translated Into a real. 10-toii Juggernaut of 
the public highway. But that little bit of 
soil which came in the truck now reposes in 
an urn and graces the mantelpiece. It Is 
the most precious Item in the lares et penates 
of the Orr domicile. 

How often do I gaze upon it, as upon a 
crystal, wherein I can sec the billowing fields 
of corn, the cattle on a thousand hills, and 
the myriad cities and towns where dwell the 
favorites of a beneficent providence. How 
often does Its pleasing contemplation taring 
vividly to mind the Inspired words of the 
poet: 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land!" 


With eternal gratitude to my dear niece 
for the little act which has so enriched my 
life and so measurably enhanced its felicity, 
I remain, with great affection. 

Your uncle, 

Arthur Orr. 


Taxation of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OF NEW JERSEY 
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Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks, I append 
herewith an address recently delivered by 
Mr. Edwin B. Hock, director, Division of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control, State of 
New Jersey, and president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of State Liquor Ad¬ 
ministrators, to the annual dinner of 


the Hudson-Bergen County Retail Liq¬ 
uor Stores Association, at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York City. 

The address follows: 

The last time I had the pleasure of ad¬ 
dressing your association was at the annual 
banquet a year ago at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Most of those in attendance tonight will re¬ 
call that your yearbook on that occasion 
was devoted to the theme of sincerity on 
fair trade and mark-up. At that time liquor 
administrators and the liquor industry were 
deeply concerned with the problem of the 
orderly distribution of an abundance of mer¬ 
chandise in the face of an increasingly com¬ 
petitive market and a trend toward deflation¬ 
ary price adjustment in commodities other 
than alcoholic beverages. It was feared that 
the heavy impost of taxes on alcoholic bev¬ 
erages might well place your industry in a 
most disadvantageous position. 

Many events have occurred during the last 
year, however, and tonight our Nation is 
again faced with a national emergency. In 
effect, the field has been reversed. Whereas 
a year ago we were concerned with a trend 
toward deflationary economy, today we are 
witnessing one ol the most inflationary 
periods In our Nation's history and are faced 
with a proposed across-the-board Increase 
in alc(jholic beverage taxes. 

It Is of this problem of an Increase in taxes 
that I will speak briefly tonight. It Is to be 
clearly understood that what I say here re¬ 
flects only my own personal views and docs 
not purport to represent the opinion or at¬ 
titude of the National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators, of which I am presi- 
de-it, or its members. 

Alcoholic-beverage laws are both permis¬ 
sive and prohibitive. Licensing laws arc 
permissive in that certain persons are per¬ 
mitted to manufacture, distribute, and sell 
alcoholic beverages at designated places and 
are prohibitive in that they deny all others 
the right to traffic In liquor. Prohibition 
laws arc, of course, supposed to prohibit. 
In the lace of these laws, however, Licensed 
Beverage Industries released, only a week 
ago. a special .study of Illegal distilling In 
the United States high-lighting two very 
startling conclusions: (1) That the pro¬ 
ducing capacity of illegal stills seized by 
Federal, State, and local enlorcement offi¬ 
cials during 1940 amounted to almost 120,- 
000 gallons more per day than the dally 
new whisky produced In that year by the 
legal, taxpaying, distlllcd-spirits industry; 
and (2) that Illegal distilling is becoming 
an increasingly big business in this country. 

Why does the Illicit manufacture of liquor 
persist 17 years alter repeal, and why are wc 
now threatened with an even greater in¬ 
crease in tills Illegal activity. The answer 
has to do with the heavy taxes upon alco¬ 
holic beverages. In this connection, it Is 
Interesting to review the Federal tax pic¬ 
ture on distilled spirits since December 6, 
1033. On that date the Federal tax on a 
proof gallon of dtstlllcd spirits was $1.10. 
Thereafter the tax was Increased to amounts 
as follow.s: January 12, 1934, $2; January 1, 
1938, $2.25; January 1, 1940, $3; October 1, 
1941; $4; November 1. 1942. $6; and April 1, 
1944. $9. When taking Into consideration 
other levies such as Federal occupational 
and rectification taxes and State and local 
taxes and license fees, the burden totals 
today nearly $12 per gallon and, if the pro¬ 
posed $3 Increase were to be adopted, the 
tax burden would become almost $16 per 
gallon. And, of course, this does not in¬ 
clude the costs of production, aging, bot¬ 
tling, blending, rectifying, and of distribut¬ 
ing to wholesaler, retailer, and consumer. 

It Is generally accepted that illegal liquor 
can be produced and distributed to the con¬ 
sumer under current conditions for $1 a 
gallon or even less. Obviously this wide dif¬ 
ferential presents an open invitation to vio¬ 
lation and evasion of the law. In this con¬ 


nection It is reported that Governor Driscoll, 
our former State commissioner of alcoholic 
beverage control, told the Association of 
Chosen Freeholders at its annual dinner on 
February 5 that a sharp increase In alco¬ 
holic beverage taxes would certainly result 
in more bootlegging with a resultant tax 
loss to the States and an increase in the 
cost of law enforcement. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 
February 1935 the late Commissioner Bur¬ 
nett recommended. In his annual report to 
the Governor and Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, that Congress be memorial¬ 
ized to reduce radically the Federal tax. In 
making such recommendation the Commis¬ 
sioner said: 

"As it stands, it is a protective tariff for 
the bootlegger • * • As was said In the 

inaugural message: 'The constant demand 
will therefore fie automatically diverted into 
legitimate channels, and will prove again 
the time-tested truth that a lower tax, 
widely distributed, produces more revenue 
than a high tax the Incidence of which falls 
solely upon a special class.' ’* 

This recommendation was made at a time 
when the Federal tax was a mere $2 per proof 
gallon. It may be wondered what Commis¬ 
sioner Burnett would think today about a 
proposed Federal tax of $12 per proof gallon. 

In the light of our post and present ex¬ 
periences It is reasonable to assume that any 
further Increase would encourage a greater 
increase In the illegal manufacture of dis¬ 
tilled spirits. Obviously, both Federal and 
State governments would be harassed by Il¬ 
legal manufacturing and distribution of al¬ 
coholic beverages on an even wider scale. A 
natural result would be an Increase In the 
costs of law enforcement which could bring 
about a need for greater tax revenues to the 
Federal Government and the States. 

It Is heartening to note that Federal offi¬ 
cials are showing an awareness to the dan¬ 
gers of further Increase in alcoholic beverage 
taxes. An Associated Press release from 
Washington, published In the Newark Even¬ 
ing News on February 19. reports Chair¬ 
man Douohton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee as stating, "Heavier liquor 
taxes may very likely make collections much 
more difficult to enforce. I think it will de¬ 
pend on how closely we can keep after the 
moonshiners. It may be that we will have 
to have a great many more enforcement offi¬ 
cers.” 

Mr. Douohton’s observation Is well taken. 
A further Increase in taxes would necessarily 
result in higher prices to the consumer. 
With more and more consumers resorting to 
Illegal sources for their alcoholic beverages 
the Government's revenue would not ex¬ 
pand: it would shrink. Enactment of the 
proposed tax increase would not repeal the 
law of diminishing returns. 

I believe that serious consideration should 
be given to the financial burden placed upon 
the liquor Industry, particularly the small 
retailer. An additional increase of $3 on 
distilled spirits would moan that every 
licensee would need approximately 26 per¬ 
cent more money to finance his business. 
Obviously this would place an onerous load 
upon thousands of small licensees through¬ 
out the Nation and would probably force 
many of them to go out of business. 

Substantially every State where the sale of 
alcoholic beverages is legalized has in its law 
a provision that one of the primary duties 
of its liquor administration is the "promo¬ 
tion of temperance." I am convinced that 
liquor administration can best carry out this 
duty where there is an orderly distribution 
of alcoholic beverages to members of the 
public who wish to purchase this commodity 
and where the licit beverages are made 
available at a reasonable cost. Our years 
under prohibition were the most Intemperate 
in our history. Inordinately high taxes do 
not have the sound of prohibition but I feel 
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sure that a further Increase In Federal taxes 
would not result in greater temperance. 

I do not beliere that members of the 
liquor Industry are lacking In patriotism. 
We all realize that an emergency such as 
our country faces today requires Increased 
revenue to meet military needs. It does not 
follow, however, that a lion’s share of In¬ 
creased revenue must fall upon an Industry 
which already carries so heavy a tax bur¬ 
den. In my opinion, even greater revenue 
than Is anticipated by the presently proposed 
Increase could be obtained by providing 
greater facilities for the enforcement of col¬ 
lection of present taxes and by imposing 
more severe penalties against violators. The 
problem will not be solved by merely In¬ 
creasing the tax on a commodity when more 
than CO percent of the available supply 
escapes without tax. 


Stalin’* Slave Syitem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an article entitled ''Stalin’s 
Slave System*' appearing in the March 
Issue of the American Federationist, 
written by Johannes Mihkelson, taken 
from the International Free Trade Union 
News. Johannes Mihkelson was a lead¬ 
ing figure in the trade-union and politi¬ 
cal movements of Estonia. He went 
into exile when his country was grabbed 
by the Kremlin. 

The article follows: 

Stalin’s Slavz Ststem 
(By Johannes Mihkelson) 

The truth about the Soviet system of 
forced labor is gradually spreading through¬ 
out the world. No longer is it possible to 
conceal the fact that, among the many mil¬ 
lions of Soviet slave laborers, over 10,000,000 
persons at Kolcma, Vorkuta, and other edu¬ 
cational establishments in the Soviet Arctic 
are slowly but surely being starved and 
worked to death. The absence of medical 
atteullou is only hastening that process. 

All this Is part of the Soviet system, which 
could not exist without slave labor. Com¬ 
munist state capitalism ends in the one-way 
street of terrorism which seeks its victims 
even among persons in leading positions. 

The tempo of work in the Soviet Union is 
stepped up through Stakhanovito meth¬ 
ods and incessant Socialist competitions. 
There is always some reason for such compe¬ 
titions—celebrating the October revolution, 
marking Red army or Red navy day, hail¬ 
ing the Stulinist railroad workers. But 
whatever the reason, the purpose is always 
the same—to increase per capita output at 
any cost. 

Of late a new slogan has been forced on 
the Soviet people—the Stockholm “peace ap¬ 
peal.” Over and over again, all Soviet speak¬ 
ers and papers refer to this appeal and call 
upon the whole nation to safeguard “peace.” 

Whut all this emphasis actually represents 
is nothing more than a summons for one and 
all to work still harder in increasing their 
production. Propaganda meetings through¬ 
out the country underscore the Soviet peo¬ 
ple's obligation to build enormous power sta¬ 
tions at such places as Stalingrad and Kui- 
bishev. 

All Estonian metal works have received 
strict orders to have material for the con¬ 


struction of these Russian power stations. 
The metal works of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith¬ 
uania must provide the new stations with 
technical equipment, and other plants must 
contribute to the goal by fulfilling their 
production targets 2 months ahead of sched¬ 
ule. Under this program, fishermen must 
catch more fish, collective-farm peasants 
must produce more fodder for livestock, 
workers In stocking factories must turn out 
more hosiery. 

Moscow Is being transformed into a port 
connected with five seas. The Kulblshev 
project Is making the upper reaches of the 
Volga navigable, while at Stalingrad dikes are 
under construction to do the same thing for 
the Volga’s central portions. The schedule 
for there undertakings calls for their com¬ 
pletion In 3955-66. The Volga-Don Canal 
must be finished in 1952. 

The power stations at Stalingrad, Turk¬ 
menia and Kulblshev—with the latter aimed 
to be the largest In the world—are Intended 
to solve the problem of transportation and 
of power supply at the seme time. It should 
be borne in mind that, because of the short¬ 
age of electric power, the Soviet Union can¬ 
not produce the most highly modernized 
weapons. It Is therefore pertinent to ask 
whether the new giant construction projects 
will be devoted exclusively to “peaceful ends.” 

The Soviet actions for safeguarding peace 
have assumed some strange forms. At Kar- 
ula In Estonia, for Instance, 40 brooms 
and 3 wooden spades were produced, ac¬ 
cording to their makers, “in honor of peace.” 
In another town a Russian officer of the last 
war proclaimed that his answer to “the im¬ 
perialist warmongers” would be to finish the 
whitewashing of the school building “before 
the day of the October revolution.” 

The Russian-language Sovyetsknya Es- 
tonya has castigated the Estonian workers 
for laziness harmful to the Russian economy 
and rebuked the Estonian-languuge Com¬ 
munist papers for being remiss in "safeguard¬ 
ing peace" and In unmasking the secret plans 
of “the American imperialists.” It has de¬ 
manded that the Communist Party tighten 
its controls over all Estonian publications. 

The Soviet "love of peace” Is exemplified in 
Estonia by establishment of the army's 
voluntary auxiliary corps, a country-wide 
body which has been assigned the task of 
organization and training Estonian youth In 
marksmanship, motor maintenance and 
transportation, radio and telephone 
mechanic.*?, and other auxiliary services. 

In addition to labor exacted for “safeguard¬ 
ing peace,” the Soviet workers are confronted 
with another vast Job—that of clearing up 
the ruins of the war-devastated cities. This 
work is without remuneration and is done on 
Sundays or holidays and after regular work¬ 
ing hours during the week. 

As a rule, such efforts are voluntary, but 
it is unnecessary to explain that no workers 
would dare to stay at home when the per¬ 
sonnel of his plant or enterprise is collec¬ 
tively ordered out for clearance work. 

In Estonia alone last year 4,700,000 unre¬ 
munerated hours of this kind were worked, 
resulting in the clearance of 76,700 cubic 
meters of ruins and 625,400 square meters of 
surface. 

Another form of unremuncraled work 
among Soviet workers is that of the “chlef- 
dom.” This Is an “honor” conferred on each 
major factory enterprise, making it the head 
of a kolkhoz (collective farm), thus imposing 
on Its employees the obligation of assisting 
that particular kolkhoz. Usually the work¬ 
ers are taken out to their kolkhoz on Sun¬ 
days or holidays by trucks to help in harvest¬ 
ing or other types of agricultural labor. Since 
all this work is “voluntary,” there Is, of 
course, no compensation for the workers so 
“honored.” 

It need not be pointed out that In demo¬ 
cratic countries collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments contain detailed provUlons concerning 


payment of workers for overtime, shift work 
and night work. It would be unthinkable 
for a worker in a democracy to be ordered out 
for unpaid labor at any time. In the Soviet 
Union, however, such proceedings take place 
in quite a normal way since Soviet trade 
unions have no Infiuenoe in protecting the 
interests of Russian workers. 

The Soviet trade unions can only help In 
propagandizing those actlona which are 
ordered and organized by the Ckimmunlst 
Party leadership. Collective agreements in 
Russia stipulate more duties than rights for 
the workers. 

The Stockholm “peace appeal” Is essen¬ 
tially a propaganda campaign to accelerate 
the tempo of work and to improve the output 
of the Soviet heavy armament industries. 
The fine slogans and public declarations to 
the Russian masses are only a disguise for the 
completely different purposes harbored by 
the Soviet dictators. 


The American Merchant Marine, Life Line 
of America 
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Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for publication in the Appendix 
of the Record the following very illumi¬ 
nating address delivered at the San 
Francisco Bay Area Ports and Transpor¬ 
tation Conference, recently held in San 
Francisco, by Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, 
United States N.ivy, retired, Federal 
Wartime Administrator: 

Gentlemen, It is well known that only a 
poor mechanic quarrels with his tools; and 
that It is only a poor speaker who refuses to 
face up to his assigned subject. There are, 
of course, two lines of escape for these poor 
speakers. One course is to change the sub¬ 
ject to suit one’s own fancy, but the second 
avenue is more effective, If less artistic; 
namely, to ignore it entirely. 

To be doubly sure I plan to use both 
methods. 

As you sec by the program. I am scheduled 
to speak on The American Merchant Ma¬ 
rine—Life Line of American Port Commerce. 

I’ll stand on the American Merchant Ma¬ 
rine part of that title, but I want to shorten 
the second half from Lifeline of American 
Port Commerce by pcratchlng the final n on 
American and scratching the last words com¬ 
pletely, thus, the American Merchant Marine, 
Life Line of America. 

I know that I am speaking at a Bay Area 
Ports ; id Transportation Conference, and I 
am all for better ports and better port fa¬ 
cilities. and more business for San Francisco. 
As a matter of fact, I saw on Monday after¬ 
noon two of the finest pier developments I 
have seen in this country. But, gentlemen, 
if the debate today is on the subject Re¬ 
solved That the Merchant Marine Is for the 
Benefit of Ports, I am on deck to take the 
negative side. 

The merchant marine Is for the benefit 
not only of our own great Nation but for 
western civilization, and 1 will grant that 
the ports are an Indispensable link between 
the ships and the nations which they serve. 

It Is inspiring to see so many organizations 
and so many people here today devoting 
themselves to the development of the ports 
of the bay area. I regret that it has not 
been possible for me to attend all of these 
sessions for yours is a sublect of critical 
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and increasing importance if we are to get 
the most from our ships. Days in port 
are lost days in the earning year of a ship. 
As ship speed increases, turn-around times 
should he shortened if the real beneht of 
sea speed is to accrue. 

Our ports for several reasons are not as 
efficient as they might be—but it is not my 
intention to dwell on that score today. You 
are far better qualified In that field than I. 

It is always pleasant for me to return 
to California, my native heath. It is doubly 
pleasant to come here to look at ships and 
shipyards and to talk to shipping men and 
to shipbuilders, for my whole life has been 
spent In that association. 

I had retired from active duty in the Navy 
in 1947, to be sure, but not because of loss 
of interest In ships. I admit very frankly, 
too, that I resisted with full earnestness be¬ 
ing drawn back to Washington to become 
Maritime Administrator. I came finally only 
after I became fully convinced that our 
country faces a threat more serious than 
any it has faced before in its history. 

I am not one who holds the situation to 
be hopeless by any means. It is crystal 
clear to me, however, that unless we estab¬ 
lish ourselves in such strength that the 
Commies will not risk an attack and un- 
le.ss we make it so clear to them that we 
are taking no more nonsense on the fringes, 
they will continue to whittle at the edges 
of western strength until It Is exhausted. 

It must, also, be held continuously in mind 
that it is not enough merely to fend off mili¬ 
tary attack from outside our borders. We 
must so husband our economy that our way 
of doing business outlasts theirs; for clearly, 
if our economy breaks down, they could win 
the war without firing a shot. 

But what has thl.s to do with ships and 
ports? Ships are truly the life line not only 
of America but of democracy. We are not 
sufficient unto ourselves. Nothing could be 
more dangerous to us than an attempt to 
withdraw into a shell like a giant hermit 
crab. 

We need the raw materials of the world. 
We need markets for our products and out¬ 
lets for the talents, ingenuity, and enterprise 
of the generations of young Americans who 
are coming behind us. Those seem like trite 
truisms, but I am confronted today with 
the pos.sibillty of having to see that bulk 
cargoe.s to the volume of over 16,000,000 tons 
are moved at sea. 

This over-all Job of development of Amer¬ 
ica must be better done than the British did 
their Job over the last 100 years. It is shock¬ 
ing to contemplate that In winning two 
world wars, with help, to be sure—but still 
winning them—Great Britain has lost an 
emplie. They relied upon the hypotheses 
that history repeats Itself—that they could 
continue to muddle through, that they 
could continue to knock off for tea each af¬ 
ternoon at 4. We are breaking ships out of 
the Reserve Fleets today to move shiploads of 
coal to England. They awakened during the 
war to discover that their technology had not 
kept pace—to find our ships out-steaming, 
out-shooting, out-maneuvering theirs—to 
find their factories not adequate to handle 
the war demands. They still have courage 
and Ingenuity and I agree with Winnie 
Churchill that we cannot discard them. My 
point is solely that complacency has even 
less place in a nation In 1951. No more in 
the United States than anywhere else. 

Our position in the world—a position 
forced upon us, to be sure, by circumstances, 
demands courage. It requires progress. We 
have staggering world responsibilities. We 
cannot desert the Western European na¬ 
tions from whence the American family has 
sprung. No more could we survive without 
ocean transport to the outposts of the world 
than we could survive were all the means of 
land traffic between the States and cities 
obliterated. The recent “sickness” of the 
switchmen on eastern railroads has given 


us a clear picture of the mess which would 
result. 

The more progress Is made in developing 
the resources of the backward areas of the 
world, the better off both they and we are—- 
but only If the development is wisely done. 
Exploitation will react adversely. Wise as¬ 
sistance will bring untold dividends. 

Ships are the backbone of this traffic of 
development. Air lanes are essential, too. 
We learned how essential the ships are In 
1914-18 (World War I). We taught this les¬ 
son to South America during World War II. 
They are today demanding support for their 
ships in various schemes. One had difficulty 
In quarreling with their desires when wo our¬ 
selves were forced into building so heavily 
in 1014 to 1918, and again in 1039 to 1945. 
Surely, in all of this, we must be convinced, 
even if a few of our countrymen are not, 
that America must continue to own and 
operate its lifeline of ships. 

Since this Is my first visit here since the 
establishment of the two new maritime 
agencies to replace the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion, I want to give you a brief report on 
what’s been done during that 6-month 
period. 

You will recall that the President’s Re¬ 
organization Plan No. 21 did away with the 
five-man Maritime Commission and trans¬ 
ferred its duties to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. Under him two new agencies have 
been established, the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration, to 
which the maritime functions have been 
delegated. 

This arrangement Is working exceedingly 
well. The Jobs of these two agencies are 
those of the old Maritime Commission—the 
administration of the basic shipping laws. 
The new set-up is, however, better geared 
for action. 

You must remember that the Maritime 
Commission had a chance to function under 
favorable conditions. Administration by 
committee has been tried many times. It 
has, so far as I can recall, never continued 
to run when the first blush of enthusiasm 
has faded. 

After the honeymoon period of scarcely 
2 years in 1937-38, during which action 
was being taken to lay down a modern 
merchant fleet, along came the war in Eu¬ 
rope. abruptly changing the emphasis. 
From that time on through VJ-day the old 
commission’s Job under “Jerry” Land was to 
help win a war. Joining hands with the 
shipbuilding and ship-operating Industries, 
that mission wa-s accomplished with typical 
Jerry Laiid-IIoward Vickery success. 

Then the Maritime Commission settled 
down to face the painful postwar complexi¬ 
ties of cutting bark a major arm of warfare 
to peacetime size through a period of post¬ 
war uncertainties from which you gentle¬ 
men have In many cases not yet been freed. 

Even a well-thought-out organization 
would have its hands full. Gentlemen, the 
old Maritime Commission had my sympathy, 
and I speak from an Intimate knowledge of 
both its achievements and its shortcom¬ 
ings. To a member of the President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee, appointed to look into 
the Nallon’s merchant marine problems in 
1947, it was very apparent that such an or¬ 
ganization could have no assurance of con¬ 
tinued success. 

The Chairman of the old Commission had 
responsibility without authority, and even 
the simplest administrative problems were 
pitched on the table for discussion when 
action was the need. On matters of review, 
the clear-headed deliberations of a quasl- 
Judlclal board are vital. But In the day-to- 
day operations of a big business corporation, 
the board of directors cannot usurp the 
duties of its president. The wonder is that 
the Maritime Commission accomplished as 
much as it did—and I should like to take 
off my hat (my two hats) to many of Its 
accomolishments. 


On the Federal Maritime Board we now 
have three members. Under the new rules, 
we are able to have men who know some¬ 
thing about ships and shipping. 

Right here let me say that one of the great 
contributions the west coast has made to 
the American Merchant Marine was in pro¬ 
viding the Government with A1 Gatov, so 
well known to all of you hero as the recent 
president of the Pacific American Steamship 
A8.sociation. 

His very practical and thorough knowledge 
of shipping has supplied a sound base for 
many important decisions made by the Fed¬ 
eral Maritime Board, and on the theory that 
If I could wear two hats, he could too, he 
has agreed to serve also ns a special assist¬ 
ant to the Maritime Administrator. His ad¬ 
vice and counsel have gone Into every pha.^e 
of our planning for a National Shipping Au¬ 
thority, of which more later. 

The second member of the Board also con¬ 
tributes greatly toward a balanced team. He 
Is Mr. Robert W. Williams, of Baltimore. 
Bob Williams is a widely known and highly 
respected admiralty lawyer. You can well 
imagine the value of such a gentleman to 
the Board. 

The third member can at least speak In a 
vocabulary understandable to shipbuilders. 
In strength as w^ell as in technical phraseol¬ 
ogy. 

While the Federal Maritime Board is 
charged with the regulatory powers of the 
old Maritime Commission, plus the sensitive 
and debated responsibility of determining 
the subsidies under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, the Mariliine Administration in¬ 
herited the administrative tasks, the hout^c- 
kceplng chores ol its predecessor. 

We have had a thorough reorganization. 
But w'e have retained the valuable men of 
the old Maritime Commission staff, and are 
striving to provide them a better environ¬ 
ment in which to work. Borne new faces 
have been added, and I am happy to say that 
the whole staff is responding. They have 
made great progre.ss. 

I am proud of our accomplishments In 6 
months’ time. 

I came to Washington under no great de¬ 
sire of my own. The academic life at MIT, 
watching the development of these young¬ 
sters who are the very future of this coun¬ 
try, was completely satisfying to me. But 
the call to duty was too much for an old 
fire horse to resist. 

My Immediate and temporary predecessor, 
John Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, had been putting the new machinery 
together, and even before I arrived in Wash¬ 
ington we had to use it, net for the long- 
haul peacetime program, but for breaking 
out ships for the Korean emergency. 

As you know, we have maintained the pat¬ 
tern of private operation to handle this Job, 
and have added to the privately operated 
fleet a total now of 130 Victory ships under 
bareboat charter to the Industry for use by 
the MSTS. 

I am proud of the fact that never, since 
the show started, has MS'FS been delayed by 
the lack oi a ship on berth which they had 
requested from us. As a matter of fact, we 
have them ready In advance of their needs 
many times, and are in that situation today. 

Over the last 6 months we have added to 
our troopship capacity. The construction 
of new pas.senger ships has cased somewhat 
the immediate need for troopships. Other 
troopers are already In service under tlis 
MSTS: still others are In the reserve flect.s. 
There is a bank of passenger ships now in 
operation under the American flag and un¬ 
der the flags of the other nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Right at this point, I Imagine no San 
Francisco audience could fail to surmise, 
“What about the Mariposa and Monterey 
leaning up against the docks in Alameda’/” 
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I looked over those ships yesterday, and 
may say at this moment that we arc well 
aware of their value as troopships. The 
Navy has requested us to requisition them, 
but there are several matters—each with a 
dollar sign In front of It—that must be re* 
solved before they can return to sea again. 

Now we come to the third, and a most Im¬ 
portant, activity in which we have been en¬ 
gaged during the past 6 months; new ships. 

With the rapid break-out of vessels for the 
Korean campaign, it became crystal clear to 
me that we needed more and faster ships 
behind the reserve supply of Libertys in the 
laid-up fleets. 

I had the privilege of serving, while at 
MIT, in company with a number of scien¬ 
tists, at the request of the Navy, on research 
work dealing with the effect of new 
weapons upon seapower. I break no con¬ 
fidence when I say that atom missiles, mod¬ 
ern subs, new torpedoes and new bomber 
planes force a reevaluation of the chances 
of survival of the slow-moving convoys used 
In the last wars. 

Some Americans—those who look at num¬ 
bers and not at facts—believe that we have 
plenty of ships. But even a cursory analy¬ 
sis of these ships shows that they are today 
entirely inadequate to carry critical cargoes 
of men and munitions into the forward 
areas in time of war because they are too 
slow and too vulnerable. 

Even the Victory’s are not fast enough, and 
we have been reactivating them at such a 
pace that we can see the last of them going 
into service very shortly. This will leave 
us with only the 10-knot Uberty’s, and that 
Just will not do. Out of this the new Mariner 
class grew, and Just 6 months to the day 
after I took the oath of office contracts to 
build the first 25 of them were awarded. 
They will be fine ships and will put us In 
the lead In the dry-cargo type. 

Twenty-five Is not a large number—but 
the Interest of our congresslonnl leaders and 
those within the administration has been 
heartening indeed. We arc on our way. 

No: the west coast yards did not get any 
of this first block. For this I make no apolo¬ 
gies, for I know that with a little reflection, 
you will understand why none were allo¬ 
cated to the west coast yards. In the first 
place, we are not yet allocating ships for con¬ 
struction. In the second place, prospective 
west coast bidders were not sharpening pen¬ 
cils quite enough to meet the competition. 

I can understand the disappointment of 
your municipalities, your labor organizations, 
your shipbuilders—but if you are disheart¬ 
ened, you are not the kind of people I am sure 
you are. 

The west coast can, and did, build good 
ships and plenty of thenr, and they can, 
and will, I hope, build them again. But It 
must, in the last analysis, be you, out here, 
who will find the way. We will help to the 
best of our ability, but In the end It will be 
capital and labor working together out here 
who will decide to get into this pilot program 
leading the way to a real shipbuilding effort 
In this country. 

We want west coast shipbuilding; I am 
confident that we shall have it. 

More has been happening. We arc well 
advanced In our mobilization planning of the 
American merchant marine to ready it for 
possible war service. 

In spite of the fact that American boys 
arc dying In Korea by enemy bullets, the 
Nation has not had the psychological kick— 
the Pearl Harbor attack—to Jolt us out of 
a peacetime economy Into a wartime opera¬ 
tion. We don’t know our own strength. We 
have been conducting this affair overseas, 
and at the same time maintaining the great¬ 
est peacetime production the world has ever 
seen. This fact is recognized and we have 
very able men led by Charles Wilson steer¬ 
ing our enormous industrial potential Into 
a new area. In the merchant marine, we are 
meeting the demands of the Defense Depart¬ 


ment for shipping, but at the same time 
handling an expanding commercial activity. 

But much of that expansion is In a cate¬ 
gory not entirely disconnected from our na¬ 
tional defense, for It is concerned with the 
welfare of friendly countries, with partners 
In a free community of nations which xmist 
battle the common enemy. This, plus the 
obvious probability of increased military de¬ 
mands, colls for the organization of the 
United States merchant marine to fill Its 
proper role in our security effort. 

In other words, we had to put together the 
over-all organization that would enable the 
merchant marine to function as the fourth 
arm of national defense, in company with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 

In World War II, this was called the War 
Shipping Administration, which after Its 
duties were discharged, was disbanded. The 
agency now being readied Is the NSA—the 
National Shipping Authority. 

The merchant marine, unlike the Armed 
Forces, does not have an organized reserve. 
For Its manpower we must rely upon the 
maritime industry—management and labor. 
We met with both groups, and based upon 
the nucleus of manpower within the Mari¬ 
time Administration, have put together the 
names of many of those qualified men who 
will serve when needed. I have selected a 
highly qualified member of our own staff, 
Charles H. McGuire, to head the NSA when It 
goes into active operation. 

Already, one vital segment of the mer¬ 
chant marine is organized and operating dur¬ 
ing this transition period to provide essen¬ 
tial service to the Armed Forces. A voluntary 
tanker group composed of practically every 
tanker operator In the Industry has pooled 
its qualified tonnage. This group, headed by 
an able tankerman, Mr. William Dunning, 
can and will easily gear Into the NSA opera¬ 
tion when needed. 

One big task In particular is Just over the 
horizon which may start typical NSA-typo 
operations in a matter of days—that of 
carrying grain to India, and returning with 
cargoes of essential ores. All the programs 
will apparently call for activating 30 to 40 
ships a month for a considerable period. 
For this purpose wo intend to use the Liberty 
ships in the reserve fleets. This, I do not 
need to remind you, will bring more activity 
to the ship repair yards. The chances are 
that we will operate these ships on general 
agency agreements, utilizing American ship¬ 
ping companies as Government agents. 

The National Production Authority has 
listened very attentively to our needs, and 
has approved the provision of approximately 
9,000 tons of steel products monthly dur¬ 
ing the second quarter of this year to ship¬ 
yards for the repair and conversion of sea¬ 
going vessels. 

I am templed to go further with a list of 
the activity now taking place back In Wash¬ 
ington, but we must be running out of 
time. I do want to say that we haven’t 
forgotten In the rush of mobilization needs 
the all-important Job of administering the 
subsidy laws and regulatory responsibili¬ 
ties with which we of the Maritime Admin¬ 
istration and the Federal Maritime Board 
are charged. 

This Is the type of work, gentlemen, which 
those of us in Washington know all too well 
makes no headlines, but generates head¬ 
aches. Nevertheless, It Is the unhappy 
foundation for building a merchant marine 
under the American flag in many routes. I 
don't have to remind you of the troubled 
waters In which the old Maritime Commis¬ 
sion found itself. We have got to pilot the 
new agencies through those waters, and I 
can report that our charts show increasingly 
Improved navigation. 

The new world situation, our manifest 
leadership in world affairs, combine to make 
evident the need for wise and sound admin¬ 
istration of existing laws, and some deep 
and constructive thought on the need for 


modification of these laws. I believe that 
I can report progress in making more real¬ 
istic our calculations of both steamship- 
operating subsidies and construction subsi¬ 
dies, and In overcoming the criticisms leveled 
in the past at the methods of administer¬ 
ing these all-important subsidies. 

Gentlemen, I want to wind up this talk 
with a very simple message. The times 
in which we live are very complex: but 
their complexity is based upon the grave 
responsibilities thrust upon us as a nation— 
the responsibility of leadership. We must 
not—and with God’s help we will not—lose 
confidence in ourselves to meet them. We 
have production potentials gpreater than wo 
can imagine. We have the climate of free¬ 
dom and of great conviction in which that 
production can flourish. 

In terms we of the American merchant 
marine can understand, we have the ships, 
and the means of producing more ships, and 
we have the men to sail these ships. We are 
better prepared than our enemies may sup¬ 
pose. With courage and confidence we 
can point today to a maritime strength 
which, I believe, need yield nothing to the 
readiness in any other field. 

I am proud to bo associated with it, to 
be even a single fiber in the life line of 
America. 

Veterans^ Admmistration Payments of 
Benefits to Recipients in Satellite Coun¬ 
tries Frozen Pending Proof Payees Will 
Receive Full Value 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0. C. FISHER 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is of in¬ 
terest to know that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is now withholding In the 
Treasury proceeds of United States Gov¬ 
ernment checks payable to claimants 
who live In the satellite countries behind 
the iron curtain. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment is to be commended for taking this 
step. 

During a trip to Europe last fall a con¬ 
gressional group, of which I was a mem¬ 
ber, found evidence indicating that 
through exchange manipulations and 
certain actions by Communist regimes, 
recipients of benefit payments from the 
Veterans* Administration were actually 
getting but a portion of the actual value 
of their checks. On February 20. 1951, 
I called this to the attention of the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. A week later, on February 27, the 
Secretary of the Treasury ordered all 
such checks to be withheld pending a de¬ 
termination of “a reasonable assurance 
that the payees will actually receive such 
check or warrant and be able to negotiate 
the same for full value.’* 

The letter from Hon. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration, giving information on this sub¬ 
ject, follows: 

March 2, 1951. 

Eon. O. C. fisher. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fisher: In response to your in¬ 
quiry of February 20, 1951, I have had pre¬ 
pared the attached tables showing in some 
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detail the number and amount of check cer¬ 
tifications by the Veterans' Administration 
for payment to beneficiaries residing in Rus¬ 
sia and the satellite countries during the 
calendar years 1948, 1949, and 1950. Certain 
observations on the inlormation included 
may be helpful to you. 

In the first place, the countries included 
in the list are those commonly regarded as 
satellite countries, except that the Russian 
zone of Germany, including the Russian sec¬ 
tor ol Berlin, has been omitted. Our records 
do not differentiate between addresses in 
Germany, but it may be assumed that any 
payments In the Russian zone would be neg¬ 
ligible, since they may not he made to Ger¬ 
man citizens or nationals residing there. No 
attempt has been made to determine when 
the Individual countries became, or censed 
to be, satellite countries. Accordingly. China 
and Yugoslavia are included In the summary 
for the entire 3-year period. 

Our Information is derived from records of 
check certifications, which do not always re¬ 
flect actual payments. You w’ill recall that 
Public Law 828, Seventy-sixth Congress, au¬ 
thorizes the withholding In the Treasury of 
proceeds of United States Government checks 
‘‘in any case in whi^h the Secretary ol the 
Trca.sury determines that postal, transpor¬ 
tation, or hanking facilities In general, or 
local conditions in the country to which such 
check or warrant Is to be delivered, are such 
that there is not a reasonable arsurance that 
the payee will actually receive such check or 
warrant and be able to negotiate tlie same lor 
full value ’* In .such ca.yes. payments enn- 
tinue to be certified by the Veterans' Admln- 
istra lon, but the proceeds of the checks Is¬ 
sued arc deposited in a .special account in 
llic Treasury. At different times during the 
j'ast 3 years, some check proceeds have been 
HI withheld, ns indicated in the summary at 
the end ol this letter. 

I am sure that you will also be interested 
to note that the SeoiCtary of the Trca-siiry 
has just niai'v such a doteiniination for 
prospective application to Albania. Bulgaria, 
Czrch.riovaLin. Lstolila, Hungary. I.alvia, 
lathucnin, Poland. Rumania. Uie Unum oi 
So\let Hociallst Kepubllcs, the Russian zone 
oi occupation of Germany, and the Russian 
.•=pctor of occupation ot Berlin, Germany. 
'Ibis determination is incorporated in sup- 
plrmcnl 7 to Treasury Dcjiartment Circular 
G)5. and may bo lound on pages 1818 and 
If 19 ol tbc Federal Register, volume 10. 
N-i. 39. dated February 27. 1951. 

In answer io your question about the pro¬ 
cedure 1 olio wed in the payment of such 
taenelit.s, the Treasury checks are delivered 
to the Department of State, where they are 
dispatched by poiicb to the United States 
Embassy. Legation, or consulate serving the 
area in which the payee resides. Our con¬ 
sular officials in turn lor ’ard the checks to 
the individual payees, or, il circumstances 
warrant, and the request is a reasonable one, 
they may ask the Individual payee to come 
to our consular office to receive the check in 
person. This entire procedure has, however, 
been varied In some cases. Reports that 
beneficiaries were forced tc convert dollar 
checks to foreign currencies at artificial rates 
of exchange in some couiitries, have led the 
Ticasury occasionally to follow a different 
disbursement procedure. I am advised that 
disbursement vouchers certified by the Vet¬ 
erans' .(..dminlBtration lor payment to bene¬ 
ficiaries in some satellite countries, have 
been forwarded to our Embassy disbursing 
officers abroad where checks have been drawn 
la the currency of the country for the equiv¬ 
alent of the dollars due. computed at the 
official rate of exchange, P’ull informatlcu 
on the extent to which this procedure has 
been utilized should, of course, come from 
the Treasury Department whose responsi- 
flty it is to make disbursements upon 
proper certification. 

In your perusal of the attached tables, 
you will note that the average payments in 
1948 were in general much larger than in 


1950. This is duo primarily to ..he settlement 
of accrued amounts due many beneftolaiTes 
in the earlier year, following the wlthho'dlng 
of check proceeds during World War il under 
Public Law 828. (In the case of Russia, riich 
settlements were still being made in 1949 
and 1050 ni sufficient numbers to keep tbe 
average payments relatively high.) 

An important factor in the decline of the 
total number of payments in 1950 was an 
action npcessarUy taken by the Veterans' 
Administration. As you know, it is required 
that we obtain Inlormation from time to 
time bearing on the continued eligibility of 
4;he beneficiary to receive payments (e. g., 
reports of physical examination. reports of 
income, etc ). As might be exjjected, it has 
become increaBlngly difficult for the United 
Stales Foreign Service to coiicuct investiga¬ 
tions and obtain such necessary information 
in Russia and the satellite countries. It has 
therefore been made a matter of established 
policy that In any case where the Depart- 
rient of State has been prevented from ob¬ 
taining Inlormation requested by the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration, the award is terminated. 

The data you requested arc set forth in 
detail in the attached tables. You may 
find convenient, however, this simple sum¬ 
mary of the Information for the 3-year period 
1948 through 1950: 

Total certifications all foreign countries: 

Number _ 2. .593. 095 

Amount ..$191,812,261.11 

Ti'tal certifications U. S, S. R and satellites; 

Number _ 30,849 

Amount _$3,266,116.54 

The amount actually paid to bcnflciurics 
il rtussla and the satellite countries is less 
than the total certifications would indicate, 
since the proceeds ol cheeks to Albania have 
been withheld in the Treasury since October 
7, 1948 and t)f checks to Bulgaria since March 
1. 1950. Furthermore, the difficulties lead¬ 
ing to the finding of the Secretary of the 
Treasury publislied on February 27 have re¬ 
sulted in a considerable number of checks 
being now on file in the Ticnsuiy. I am 
ndvi.'-ecl that the total actually paid during 
the 3-year period in these countries is prota- 
abl\ nearer to $3,000,000 than to the $3,265,- 
1’6.54 shown by our ceitificalions. 

I hope that you will find this inlormation 
adec|uale. It comes to you with nr. personal 
be.st wishes 

Siiieercly yours. 

Cakl R. Gray, Jr., 

AiUnuuiitralor. 


Soviet OfHcials in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

Ol- M\S.SArHUSErT.S 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 7, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter and tabula¬ 
tions : 

Department of State, 
Washington, March 20, 1051, 
The Honorable Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington. 

My Dear Mr. Lane: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 1, 1951, acknowledged 
by telephone on March 9, 1951, forwarding 
for the Department's comment a copy of the 
remarks which you made In the House of 
Representatives on March 1. In these re¬ 
marks you recommend that the official per¬ 
sonnel which the Soviet Government sends 
to the United States and the travel of this 


personnel in the United Stales be placed on 
a reciprocal basis with regard to the number 
of official personnel of the United States in 
the Soviet Union and the travel privileges of 
American official personnel In that country. 

Your remarks refer to two Important ques¬ 
tions concerning United Stalcs-Soviet rela¬ 
tions which are under continual coiislderc- 
tion in the Department. The comments of 
the Department with regard to these matters 
are presented in tlie following pnragraplis. 

The exchange of official representatives be¬ 
tween tw'o governments Is rarely susceptible 
to treatment on a numerical parity basis. 
In almost every Instance one country or tbe 
other will require a larger official establish¬ 
ment. Actually the variety of luuctions 
whicli the American Foreign Service Is ex¬ 
pected to perform, including complex visa 
and pns.sport services and a wide range of re¬ 
porting on political and economic subjects, 
is so great that the diplomatic and consular 
offices of the United States in any foreign 
country tend to be larger than that country’s 
official representation in the United Stales. 

An analysis of the number of Soviet offi¬ 
cials ill the United States reported to the 
Department of State by the Soviet Embas.3y 
up to March 5, IDS'*, and comparable Amer¬ 
ican personnel in the Soviet Union as of 
the same date indlcat s that Soviet and 
United States official representation is prac¬ 
tically on a parity basks. This analysis in¬ 
cludes Emba.ssv officials, correspondent.s. and 
commercial ropresentatlveb ol ttie two coun¬ 
tries. It excludes Soviet iTprcseii+^ation to 
international organizations in the United 
States which lunc no counterpart in the 
Soviet Union. 

There arc cnclo.sed two sheets which pic- 
sent United Slates oll.elal personnel in the 
Soviet Union and Soviet personnel in the 
United Stntes as of March 5. 1951. You will 
note that the Soviet list carries a compara¬ 
tive list of Soviet personnel in the United 
State.s as of July 1. 1059. While on the face 
of the.'^e lists there appeals to be a numer¬ 
ical di.sparity In representation in favor of 
the Soviet Union, an analysis of the figures 
gives a different picture. On March 6 tbe 
United States Government had official pei- 
sniincl numb!.riiig 101 with 16 dependent.s 
n.s-slgned to tbe American Embassy in Mos- 
cow The Soviet counterpart of ihls figi' e 
is official Soviet personnel numbering 89. 
wltb 12b de]iendentb (70 wives and 55 "chil¬ 
dren i usblgULd to tbe Soviet Embassy in 
Washington Thus, the United States has 
13 moie oliiclnl employees in the American 
Embabsy in Moscow than the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment has in the Srndet Embassy in Wash¬ 
ington. Since no international organization 
ol which the United Slateb Is a member has 
its headquarters In the Soviet Union, there 
can be no United States personnel in the 
Soviet Union comparable to the Soviet per¬ 
sonnel nsbigned to the United Nallon.s; 
namely. 121 (52 official emplovees, 38 wives. 
31 children). If from the 381 total Soviet 
official perboniiol in the United States, there 
is subtracted 121, which is the Soviet rep¬ 
resentation, including dependents, to the 
United Nations, and 153 which represents 
Soviet depeiideriLs in the United States olhei 
than dependents ol Soviet United Nations 
employees, the total Soviet official employees 
in the United States w'ould amount to 107, 
6 more than the 101 United States official 
employees in the Soviet Union, minus de¬ 
pendents. 

With regard to Soviet restrictions on the 
travel of foreigners, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is divided into "irec” 
and prohibited areas for diplomatic and con¬ 
sular personnel of foreign nations in tbe 
Soviet Union. Foreign officials on duty in 
Moscow may not travel more than 60 kilo¬ 
meters from the city limits with the excep¬ 
tion of three points of histone interest to 
which foreigners may travel after appropri¬ 
ate notification to the foreign office. In gen¬ 
eral, all border areas and all of the central 
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Aslan republics, the Caucausus with the ex¬ 
ception of Tbilisi, the Baltic States, and the 
western areas of the Ukraine and Belorussia 
Including the capital cities of Kiev and 
Minsk are within the zones prohibited to 
foreign officials. Although most of the Si¬ 
berian areas Is technically “free,” in prac¬ 
tice it is greatly restricted owing to the 
fact that the important cities are forbidden 
areas. In order to travel to “free” areas 
foreign missions must notify the foreign 
office in advance of the name and the itin¬ 
erary of the traveler. Under this procedure, 
members of the Embassy’s staff in Moscow 
have been able to make frequent trips to 
“free” areas during the past 2 years. 

The question of applying travel control 
measures to Soviet official personnel in the 
United States is under constant review by 
the United States Government agencies con¬ 
cerned. Restrictions upon the travel of So¬ 
viet officials will be imposed whenever it Is 
evident that such action is in the over-all 
Interest of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jack K. McFall, 
Assistant Secretary. 

(Enclosures; (1) Total United States offi¬ 
cial personnel in the Soviet Union as of 
March 5, 1051; (2) total Soviet officials In 
the United Ltates as of March 5,1951.) 


Total United States official personnel in the 
Soviet Union, Aar. 5, 1951 


Embassy; 

State Department_ 64 

Navy attachd stall- 13 

Army attach^ staff_ 18 

Air Force attache staff. 6 

Dependents___ 16 


Total- 

UNITED STATES NONOFFICUL PERSON¬ 


NEL XN THE SOVIET UNION 

Clergymen _____— 1 

Newspaper correspondents—.-..... 6 

Businessmen (composed at present of 
fur buyers—an approximation)...... 2 

Total- 

Grand total....___126 


Breakdown of figures used in the compila¬ 
tion “Total United States official personnel in 
the Soviet Union March 5, 1051,” attached 
hereto: 

State Department: 

Male employees including Ambas¬ 


sador: 

Foreign Service officer_ 16 

Foreign Service Reserve officer.. 1 

Foreign service staff personnel.. 25 
Female employees, unmarried (For¬ 
eign Service staff)__ 8 

Working wives (Foreign Service 
staff)_ 15 

Total working personnel_ 64 

Dependents (nonworking—includes 
2 wives and 9 children)_ 11 

Total State Department....._ 76 


Navy Department: 

Naval officers... 

Enlisted men.. 

Total_ 13 

Dependents (2 wives Included In 
“working wives” above and 1 
daughter Included in “female em¬ 
ployees, unmarried” above—1 de¬ 


pendent child)____ 4 

Total Navy Department........ 14 


Department of the Army: 

Officers_ 6 

Warrant officers_ % 

Enlisted men_ 12 

Total—................_.... 18 

Dependents (2 wives Included In 
“working wives” above; 2 depend¬ 
ent wives)__ 4 

Total Army_20 


Air Force: 

Officers _ 

Enlisted men. 


Total_ 6 

Dependents (1 wife Included in 
“working wives” above; 1 wife and 
1 dependent child)_ 8 

Total for Air Force. 8 

Grand total_ 117 

Soviet officials in United States^ 


Soviet officials in United States* 



Comparative 

figures 


Mar. 6 
10.51 > 

» July 1, 

1050 

summary 

Embassy personnel. 

88 

»8fl 

Intcniatlonal organizations _ _.__ 

62 

60 

Purchasing Commission.. 

2 

2 

Tass. 

7 

7 

Pravda correspondents... ,.. , , 

2 

2 

Anitorg. 

7 

17 

Convspondcnts of Ali-Unlon Radio 
Committee of U. 8. 8. R. 

1 

1 

Wives. 

124 

132 

Children. 

98 

lOtl 

Dependent relative. 

0 

1 

Grand total •. 

381 

410 

BKEAKDUWN 

Embassy of the U. 8. 8. R.: 

Accredited officers of Embassy.... 

40 

39 

Employees of Embassy_, 

48 

47 

Subtotal- 

88 

80 

Wives of Embassy officers. 

32 

31 

Wives of Emba.ssy employees... 

38; 

38 

Sulitotal.. 

70 

09 

Children of F.mbassy ofl W'rs.... 


24 

ChlJdrrn of Eniljassy omjiJoyees,. 

32 

28 

8ul»total.._. 

6.5 

62 

DejH'iulent relative of Embassy 
personnel. 

0 

1 

Total Einba.ssv_ 

2i:{ 

208 

United Nations: 

U. 8. 8. R. representation to UN„ 

40 

66 

Wives of U. 8, 8. It. repreM'nta* 
lives...... _ 

35 

30 

Children_ 

30 

37 

Subtotal. 

111 

131 

U. S. 8. R. members Military 
Stud Committee. 

3 

4 

Wive.s of members of Military 
Staff Committee_ 

3 

4 

Children_ ___ , 

1 

2 

Subtotal_ - _ ... 

7 

10 

Total United Nations.' 

121 

141 


> Fipurcs based on note 8 of Jan. 27, 1961, from Soviet 
Embassy reportinp Soviet citteens, employees of Soviet 
State Institutions, Soviet mtealons, and other organlwi' 
tions to be found in the United States as of Jan. 1,19.51, 
and note 7 of Jan. 24, 1951, and note 11 of Feb. 7, 1961, 
which showed further personnel changes. 

> Soviet officials in United States as of July 1, 1960. 
Fig^ based on note No. 113 of July 13, 1950. Soviet 
Embassy reporting Soviet dtixens, employees, and other 
organizations in the United States as of July 1, i960. 

»In addition to this total, there are 12 Soviet citizens 
employed by the Secretariat of the United Nations who 
are accompanied by 12 wives and 6 children (total 30). 


Soviet offlials in United States —Continued 



Comparative 

figures 


Mar. 5 
1961 

July 1. 
19.50 

Qovemmont organizations: 



Purchasing Commission... 

o 

2 

Wives of membere. 

2 

2 

Children. 

2 

2 

Subtotal.. - 

6 

6 

Tass employees. 

7 

7 

Wives. 

a 

6 

Children. 

6 

3 

Subtotal__ __ 

18 

16 

1 

Pravda correspondents. 

2 

2 

Wives. 

2 

1 

Children. 

1 

0 

Subtotal. 

5 

;j 

All-Union Radio Committee Cor¬ 



respondents. 

1 

1 

Wives... 

1 

1 

Children. 

2 

1 

Subtotal_ -r - ..._ 

4 

;j 

Amtorg employees . 

.. 

17 

Wives. 

6 

10 

Children. 

2 

H 

Subtotal........ 

14 

33 

Total governmental organiza¬ 


tions. 

47 

01 

Grand total. 

*381 

410 


American Aid to Yugoslavia It Achieving 
Its Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON.O. C. FISHER 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include excerpts from a letter I 
recently received from an American of¬ 
ficial in Yugoslavia relative to the dis¬ 
tribution of American food under the 
Yugoslav aid program. It will be recalled 
that during the debate on the bill some 
Members were apprehensive that there 
would be faulty distribution and that 
many recipients would not be informed 
where the aid came from. The informa¬ 
tion contained in this letter should, 
therefore, be welcome: 

As I see It, the Tito government Is the 
only government Yugoslavia has got and 
under present conditions if that government 
were permitted to fall, the most likely alter¬ 
native would be a government set up by the 
Kremlin. • • • 

By way of Informal information, I can tell 
you up to this point that the American 
observers-supervlsors operating In the coun¬ 
try are receiving every facility and coopera¬ 
tion from the Yugoslav Government. These 
men are spotting around In key centers 
throughout the country from which they 
radiate by Jeep to outlying areas. Their 
individual and Independent reports to date 
indicate without exception that the Yugoslav 
officials at all levels are fully cooperative, 
that the receipt and distribution of American 
food stuffs is being carried out with a high 
degree of expedition and efficiency with no 
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apparent evidences of discrimination. Favor¬ 
able publicity continues to flow In substan¬ 
tial volume. I am confident that every Yugo¬ 
slav knows that they are receiving American 
food through the generosity of the American 
people, and that they understand, at the 
same time, that this donation of food is not 
Intended to saddle more firmly a Communist 
regime on their backs. * • * 

A quick check this morning shows that 
something over 138,000 tons of American- 
supplied foodstuffs have entered Yugoslavia 
up to F ebruary 1. The bulk of this. 91,000 
tons, is floTir from Italy and Germany, with 
the balance of 19,000 of this item to arrive 
within the next week or 10 days. Other 
items that have arrived are: Beans, 16,800; 
Mexican canned meat, 900; powdered eggs, 
8,300; corn. 8,600; barley, 9,000; lard, 8,600. 
We anticipate that the remaining 110,000 
tons of stop-gap aid will arrive during Feb¬ 
ruary. with the congressional part of the 
program filling in closely behind. 

All In all, it appears that the relief pro¬ 
gram is accomplishing its purpose up to this 
time. As recognized from the outset, how¬ 
ever. the critical period will likely be the 
spring months when they begin to scrape the 
bottom of the barrel of domestically pro¬ 
duced foodstuffs and before new crop food be¬ 
comes available in any substantial quantity. 
One c'^scntlal factor that we must bear in 
mind is that roughly one-third of the entire 
crop area of Yugoslavia is customarily 
planted to corn which is not harvested until 
late September and early October. More¬ 
over, two-thirds of the potato crop is late 
planted, and like cabbage and onions, is 
usually not available for consumption until 
August and later. Tt Is quite clear, there¬ 
fore, that while oxir food supply program will 
likely have been completed by early May. the 
Yugoslavs will not be out of the woods until 
autumn, assuming a good crop year. 

Llr. Speaker, I have been informed In 
recent days that Yugoslavia has been 
blej-'sed with normal rainfall during re¬ 
cent weeks and-that the pro.spects for a 
return to normal crop yields over there 
appear good for this year. Normally, 
Yugoslavia is an exporter of food and 
other agricultural products. The Amer¬ 
ican aid from our surpluses appears to be 
accomplishing what was intended, stop¬ 
gap assistance to help tide tho.se people 
over during the worst crop failure and 
drought that has occurred there in 50 
years. 


Location of Defense Plants 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. ■9EALL. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of March 19,1951, an article appeared in 
the Cumberland Evening Times, Cum¬ 
berland. Md., by the columnist Peter Ed- 
son, in which he stated: 

PJnnt location. There is today no area In 
which a new defense plant can be put to 
draw on surplus labor. Every new site se¬ 
lected in the future will have to be deter¬ 
mined by a shift of labor from nonesscntlal 
industry, as well as by availability of power, 
transportation, raw material, and housing. 
Projections. So far there have been no 
tf'bles prepared on how many men will be 
needed lor defense production, when and 
where. Projecting the employment and 


draft curves to show total manpower re¬ 
quirements is a first Job of Government 
agencies operating under Dr. Flemming’s 
directives. 

If the Department of Defense is con¬ 
sidering areas where there is surplus un¬ 
employment, I would like to call their 
attention to the present situation in 
Cumberland and Allegany County, Md., 
where there are approximately 5,000 un¬ 
employed persons at this time. In this 
total there are skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled v/orkers such as machinists, 
carpenters, chemists and chemical lab¬ 
oratory technicians. When these peo¬ 
ple apply to the Unemployment Compen¬ 
sation Division they are advised to go to 
other areas to seek employment. This, 
Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, is not good 
either for the community or for the 
worker himself because 90 percent of 
these unemployed own their homes and 
naturally when they leave the local com¬ 
munity their homes will be unoccupied 
and they will create a housing problem 
in industrial areas. 

Cumberland and Allegany County are 
Ideally situated for the establishment of 
a defense plant. Not only do we have 
ami/e labor but we are located on the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Western Maryland Railroads with 
an adequate water supply from the Poto¬ 
mac River and the North Branch of the 
Potomac River and many ideal factory 
sites are available. 

I think it would be well for the De¬ 
partment of Defense and the Real Estate 
Divisions of the Army and Navy to look 
into the availability or this community 
which is approximately 150 miles from 
the Nation’s Capital and close to the At¬ 
lantic Seaboard. 


Ethics of Public Life Seem To Be Lacking 
in RFC 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of 
March 14, 1951: 

Ethics of Public Life Seem To Be Lacking 
IN RPC 

One thing In all walks of public life is 
above the law. That is ethics, the ability 
to tell the good from the bad, right from 
wrong. Nothing exactly Illegal, it Is said, 
has yet been proved In the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Investigation. Maybe 
not. but there is abundant evidence that 
men—and women—used positions of public 
service to which they had been appointed 
for the sake of personal profit. 

Private advantage has no place at all In 
the handling of the people’s business. Those 
who find themselves so placed as to see in 
their responsibility for governmental opera¬ 
tions incidental opportunity for self-en¬ 
richment have only two alternatives. The 
first is to lean over backward not to avail 
themselves of such opportunity, however In¬ 


nocent It seems on the surface, and to pur¬ 
sue the sole purpose for which they were 
entrusted with power—the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The second alternative is to resign, recog¬ 
nizing that self-seeking motives may be 
overpowering and that tlielr interests may bo 
properly pursued In private life. In the lat¬ 
ter alternative, the Incumbents must forego 
the honor and confidence implied by ac¬ 
ceptance of public service. 

There Is no law to control the Inner re¬ 
cesses of the human conscience. There is no 
law that says, In so many words, the right 
hand should know what the left Is doing. 
But where the law In Its methodical and 
sometimes slow process of following society’s 
Interests leaves off. something higher which 
we are wont to call ethics carries on. 

Personal profit is not. according to our 
code of ethics, consistent with governmental 
obligation. Do we want to see a blunting 
of democratic standards on which the coun¬ 
try was founded until we expose it to the 
nicking and hacking of every private, selfish 
gain? Integrity that is rock-ribbed to the 
point of sell-denial is the cornerstone of 
American political life. 


Enthusiastic Milwaukee Girl Scout Lead¬ 
ers Doing a Great Job 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of V^isconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last Monday v;as the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of 
the Girl Scouts. It is well known what 
a worth-while work the Girl Scouts are 
engaged in. Today the total Girl Scout 
membership of the United States totals 
about 1,500.000 girls, ages ranging from 
7 to 17. 

The Girl Scouts of Milwaukee County 
are a particularly active council and 
this year again, as in the past, their 
entire membership of 14.000 girls—4,459 
brownies, 5,911 intermediates, and 517 
seniors—is busy selling Girl Scout 
cookies from March 10 to March 16. 
This year’s funds will be used to equip 
a camp site located at Saukville, Wis., 
and to help finance 9 days of primitive 
camping for 80 senior Scouts at a site 
near Escanaba. Mich. Adult member¬ 
ship of the Milwaukee County Girl 
Scouts is well over 3,500 and includes 
leaders, assistant leaders, troop com¬ 
mittee members, council members, dis¬ 
trict and functional members, associate 
scouts, and the professional staff. That 
so many w’omen take part in this work 
Indicates the excellent value of Girl 
Scout activities is well recognized in 
Milwaukee. I should like to include 
here an article from the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal of March 1, 1951, telling of the ex¬ 
periences of some of the Milwaukee Girl 
Scout leaders: 

Girl Scout Leaders Find Results Worth 

THE Time—Understanding Family Seems 

To Be Among Prerequisites for a Good 

Troop Chief 

Daughters and an understanding husband 
are among prerequisites for u Girl Scout 
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troop leader, the example at alx volunteers 
seems to Indicate. 

They are among the 1,200 leaders and as¬ 
sistants who organize and direct troop ac¬ 
tivity for some 10,000 Girl Scouts In Mil¬ 
waukee County. On the average, the little- 
known planners give 4 to 10 hours a week to 
the Job. 

Mrs Welkko Leppanen, 1921 North Thirty- 
second Street, says she owes her start in 
scouting to one of her three daughters. 
About 0 years ago Patricia, now 17, was 
ready to "fly up” from Brownie to interme¬ 
diate status, Patricia discovered, however, 
that there was no intermediate troop in the 
neighborhood In which she could enroll. 

TWO oaGANizx Tnoop 

Long interested in scouting, Mrs. Leppanen 
decided it was time she ‘‘got in the swim” 
herself. Sl>e and another woman took the 
16-hour course in group leadership neces¬ 
sary for Girl Scout leaders. Then they or¬ 
ganized an Intermediate troop. 

Since that time Mrs. Leppanen has had 
another daughter, Jean, 15, in her inter¬ 
mediate and senior troops. She now has 
Susan, 9. in the Brownie troop. No. 141, that 
she supervises at St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
chinch. 

Mrs. Leppanen says that each age level 
oHers a particular challenge. ‘‘I miss my big 
girls now because they’re so full of the dick¬ 
ens,” she relates. “But I love the Brownies. 
They are so loyal and you don't have to give 
them 50 good reasons for one move.” 

The charm of intermediates Is that they 
are beginning to assume responsibilities, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs. Leppanen. "They learn to 
think for themselves and work toward a 
self-realization.” 

Scout leadership has been her college edu¬ 
cation, Mrs. Leppanen said, “rve taken so 
many courses that I could paper a room with 
my qualifying cards. It’s been a satisfying 
Job.” 

CALLS IT BKCREATION 

In addition to leading the Brownie troop. 
Mrs. Leppanen Is neighborhood scout chair¬ 
man and serves as a counselor at a summer 
Girl Scout day camp. 

How many hours does she give to all her 
scout duties? "My husband would say every 
hour,” she retorts. She believes that the 
scout organization should initiate a ‘‘hus¬ 
band appreciation night.” 

For Mrs. George Graetz, 616 Hawthorne 
Avenue. South Milwaukee, who grew up In 
scouting, leadership of an intermediate troop 
In South Milwaukee is recreation. Her oldest 
daughter, Susan, 10, Is In her troop. 

Her other daughters are Mary. 8. who is a 
Brownie, and Sally. 4. "Even Sally has had 
some scouting experience.” Mrs. Graetz tells. 
“With the rest of the family she went to Girl 
Scout day camp last summer. But she stayed 
In the nursery.” 

TAUGHT PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Before she was married. Mrs. Graetz was an 
instructor of physical education. She en¬ 
tered scouting when she was 12 and became 
a leader in 1B30 in Duluth. Minn. She 
droped out to raise a family after her mar¬ 
riage in 1938. She resumed troop leadership 
in 1044. 

Mrs. Graetz feels that Girl Scouting has 
drawn her closer to her daughters. "It’s a 
deep common love,” she said. Her husband 
declares he has decided that she will be in 
scouting the rest of her life. 

DEVOTES 8 HOURS WEEKLY 

Five daughters, a seven-room house and an 
ambitious schedule of community volunteer 
work have not discouraged Mrs. Charles 
Rupp, 2376 South Seventy-sixth Street, West 
ADi^, from troop leadership. She has an In- 
lenncdiale troop at Jefferson school. 

Her family Includes Darlene. 13; Renee, 11; 
Bonnie nnd Vlekl, 8-year-old twins, and 
Jeiiee, 4. All except the youngest are In 


scouting. Mrs. Rupp saya that her daughters 
got her Interested in the movement. 

“Scouting has taught me to organise my 
own family,” she says. “We all have duties 
and work on a kind of alarm-clock system.” 

She spends at least 8 hours a week on 
leadership duties. Also, she does volunteer 
work for the West Allis health department, 
is a neighborhood chairman for the Girl 
Scouts and solicits funds for the March of 
Dimes. 

“1 couldn’t do any of It without a co¬ 
operative husband,” she said. 

For Mrs. Melvin Petrie, Girl Scout leader¬ 
ship filled a lonely hollow caused by moving 
from Minneapolis 10 months ago. She had 
lived there for 26 years. She now is at 1040 
South Thirtieth Street. 

"My youngsters and I felt right at home 
when we heard the familiar scout songs,’* 
she declares. “It was like coming home.” 

LIKES LITTLE FOLKS 

Her youngsters are Marie, 8, a Brownie, and 
Muja Lisa. 11, an Intermediate scout. Mrs. 
Petrie has been working with a Brownie troop 
at Doerfler school and now is helping to 
organize an intermediate group. 

In Minneapolis she worked with a Brownie 
troop for 2^^ years. She likes the little folks 
because “I can give attention to children 
who don’t get enough of It at home.” 

She says her husband Is a tremendous 
help. “He does carpentry work when we 
need It lor a play or a troop Investiture,’* 
Mrs. Petrie said. “And best of all. he doesn’t 
complain about late meals.** 

Troop leadership is the hobby of Mrs. Smith 
N. Brlckhouse, Jr.. 2608 South Shore Drive. 
She got into the work because her children 
seemed to enjoy Scouting so much. 

ORGANIZED MARINER TROOP 

Her daughters, Beth, 13, and Barbara, 11, 
are both intermediates, and a son, Smith, is 
a Cub Scout. She never has had her daugh¬ 
ters in a troop because, she says, “They get 
enough of my ideas at home.” 

Mrs. Brlckhouse has charge of Brownie 
Troop, No. 245, at the Trowbridge Street 
Schoolt She also is a neighborhc jd chair¬ 
man in the South Shore district. 

She spends about 10 hours a week on 
Scouting duties. “My husband enjoys hov- 
ing me do it,” she says. 

Living smack on the ocean at Marblehead, 
Mass., gave Mrs. Kenneth Johnston, 3265 
North Summit Avenue, an early love for the 
sea and sailing. She put this love and scout¬ 
ing together by becoming a Mariner Scout. 

Lust year Mrs. Johnston organized the sec¬ 
ond mariner Girl Scout troop in Milwaukee. 
The group now is busy learning to tic knots, 
chart sea courses, identify parts of a boat, 
and pass required swimming badges. 

Mrs. Johnston, 24, is one of the younger 
adult leaders. Sh3 has a daughter. Deborah. 
16 months old. She was graduated in 1948 
from the University of Wisconsin, where she 
majored In political science. 

She believes that all women should have 
some activity outside the home. And her 
husband rgrees. In addition to her scout 
leadership, Mrs. Johnston does volunteer 
work at the Junior league blood center. 


Jewish Youth Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 

OF I^EW JERSEY 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, 
March 23-30, 1951, has been designated 
as Jewish Youth Week in the United 


States by the National Jewish Youth 
Conference. The conference Is a perma¬ 
nent Nation-wide body which represents 
over 300 local Jewish and young adult 
councils, regional youth and young adult 
councils and national Jewish youth or¬ 
ganizations. The conference is spon¬ 
sored by the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. The purpose of Jewish Youth 
Week is to focus the attention of the 
entire community on the activities of its 
young people. 

**Leaming through Jewish living,** the 
theme of this year’s Jewish Youth Week, 
reveals significantly the fact that Amer¬ 
ican Jewish youth has learned the art of 
working together around areas of com¬ 
mon interest for a healthier, happier, 
more positive community. Through 
youth and young adult councils—which 
in most cases are representative of all 
organized Jewish youth in the commu¬ 
nity—they have been able to develop 
constructive programs. 

Clearly reflected in the theme is the 
recognition by Jewish youth of its role 
In the growth and development of the 
American Jewish community. Across 
the Nation, young people have taken 
their seats on boards of Jewish commu¬ 
nity centers, Jewish community coun- 
cilr, and Jewish welfare organizations 
such as the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

During Jewish Youth Week the 
searchlight of the communities will be 
focused on the major advances which 
Jewish young men and women have 
been able to make by working together. 
Through such events as cultural fes¬ 
tivals, youth Sabbath services, exhibits, 
rallies, conferences, forums. Institutes, 
pageants, athletic and ^ social events, 
radio and television programs, Jewish 
youth will demonstrate its abilities, ac¬ 
complishments, role and responsibilities 
and needs. They will demonstrate dur¬ 
ing this week the fruitful results of con¬ 
centrated efforts to build a better com¬ 
munity and Nation. 

Our Jewish young men and women 
have willingly accepted their responsi¬ 
bility of citizenship and service and have 
given generously of tlieir time and ef¬ 
forts In working for deserving projects. 
On a national level, for example, the 
National Jewish Youth Conference 
served as an active member of the ad¬ 
visory council on youth participation of 
the recent Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. The 
conference played an important role in 
stimulating the participation of youth 
and young adult councils In the work 
of the State and local White House Con¬ 
ference committees throughout the 
United States. 

Youths of all faiths are needed for the 
future leadership of America. The 
splendid achievements of our Jewish 
youth in the past warrants a hopeful 
prediction that they will more than 
measure up to the responsibilities that 
will face them in the crucial days ahead. 

The theme of Jewish Youth Week is 
described in an article written by Mr. 
Arnulf M. Pins; 

We Learn Through Jewish Living 
(By Arnulf M. Pins) 

The theme of Jewish Youth Week. March 
23-30, 1951, is Learning ThrMJjb Jewish Llv- 
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Ing. Jewish Youth Week, conducted annual* 
ly by the National Jewish Youth conference, 
aims to focus attention on the activities, 
hopes, abilities, and plans of Jewish young 
people today. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference, 
which is sponsored by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, can serve as an excellent ex¬ 
ample of “learning through Jewish living." 
It reflects the aspirations, hopes, and plans 
of American Jewish youth in the critical days 
through which we are living. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference was 
set up as a permanent body in 1948, “to pro¬ 
vide a self-governing representative body 
ol organized Jewish youth which can devel¬ 
op a service for meeting the needs of 
American Jewish young people.” Local and 
regional Jewish youth and young adult coun¬ 
cils, some 300 in number, and most of the 
national Jewish youth organizations are 
members of the NJYC. 

The purposes of the National Jewish Youth 
Coiilerence are: To exchange experiences 
and program Ideas on the youth and young 
adult levels; to initiate programs nationally 
which could aid local communities; to act 
as a sounding board of youth needs; to 
stimulate and aid in the development of 
youth and young adult councils; to facili¬ 
tate relationships with other cultural and 
ethnic groups; to serve as an instrument for 
ccxiperation between Jewish youth In Amer¬ 
ica and youth all over the world; to stimu¬ 
late means of cooperation and exchange 
among American youth and Israel; to pro¬ 
vide opportunity for development of lead¬ 
ership through actual experience; to pro¬ 
vide a medium for democratic representa¬ 
tion from youth and young adult councils 
on a national and international youth serv¬ 
ing bodies and to de\elop a medium of co¬ 
operation between national Jewish youth or¬ 
ganizations and the local youth and young 
adult councils. 

In the 2 years the NJYC has done much 
to carry out these objectives. Through its 
annual assemblies, quarterly meetings of 
the executive committee and work of its 
standing committees, the NJYC has begun 
to meet the needs of local youth councils 
and national organizations and has begun 
to be a unifying force in American Jewish 
youth life. It has been an experience of 
youth accepting its responsibilities and work¬ 
ing for a better, more meaningful, and cre¬ 
ative American Jewish community. It has 
been an example of youth serving youth. 

In order to acquaint more people with 
the purposes and activities of the various 
national Jewish youth organizations, the 
conference published a directory of these or¬ 
ganizations, as well as a listing of nonfeo 
organizational speakers who are available fur 
talks, forums, and lecture programs. The 
NJYC is also preparing a radio script which 
will explain in dramatic form the objectives 
of the various Jewish youth organizations in 
this country. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference has 
been in close contact with youth in Israel. 
It has distributed magazines, articles, and 
other publications published by the Jewish 
Agency, Jewish National Fund, and the Keren 
Hayesod. The NJYC published and distrib¬ 
uted widely a complete listing of all the dif¬ 
ferent youth “Tours to Israel" which were 
held during this past year. A “reciprocal 
adoption project" between local youth coun¬ 
cils and settlements in Israel has been under¬ 
taken for the current year. 

In order to enhance the exchange be¬ 
tween youth councils, a directory of Jewish 
youth and young adult councils has been 
published; a directory of Jewish youth-coun¬ 
cil newspapers is now in preparation. Spe¬ 
cial bulletins of program suggestions for 
youth councils are sent periodically to the 
councils throughout the country. They have 


covered such subjects as Youth Conferences 
on Israel, Social Action, and others. 

A Jewlsh-youth lecture service has re¬ 
cently been established by the conference. 
It lists youth speakers throughout the coun¬ 
try who are able to speak before youth and 
adult audiences on specific topics. The con¬ 
ference also publishes a paper called the 
National Jewish Youth Review. The con¬ 
ference also publishes a news service, which 
gives items about and of Interest to Jewish 
youth for use by local and national youth 
and community newspapers. 

The conference cooperates with other 
agencies to encourage the celebration and 
to prepare and distribute materials for Jew¬ 
ish Book Month, Jewish Music Festival, Jew¬ 
ish History Week, Hebrew Month, and United 
Nations Day. The National Jewish Youth 
Conference has also stimulated special pro¬ 
grams such as career conferences, youth sab¬ 
baths, join a jewlsh youth group campaigns, 
and others. 

The conference’s week-long annual assem¬ 
blies held during each summer provide a 
setting where young people get together to 
consider matters of concern to Jewish youth, 
learn new skills, and get new Ideas for their 
local programs, and have the opportunity to 
participate, in a democratic fashion, in de¬ 
ciding the future services and activities of 
the National Jewish Youth Conference. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference 
represents Jewish youth in the Young Adult 
Council of the National Social Wellare As¬ 
sembly, a national coordinating body of all 
the major youth organizations in this coun¬ 
try. %nd through it has actively participated 
In the work of the World Assembly of Youth, 
UNESCO, and other international agencies. 
The conference also took an active part in 
the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth recently held in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Those are but a few of the concrete and vis¬ 
ible things the National Jewish Youth Con¬ 
ference has accomplished during the first 2 
years of Its existence. However, some of the 
accomplishments of the conference, of equal 
Importance, are of a different nature. For 
example, the National Jewish Youth Confer¬ 
ence has given many individuals an invalu¬ 
able experience in working with people of 
different backgrounds and varying interests 
as well us getting new insights into the needs 
of the American Jewish community. 
Through their participation in the work of 
the conference young people have gained a 
community outlook, they have learned that 
there can be unity without uniformity. In 
other words they have begun to prepare 
them.selves, through actual experience, for 
their future reBponsibilltleB as adults. 

The efforts of the National Jewish Youth 
Conlercncc in the past 2 years arc more than 
mere activities, projects, meetings, or publi¬ 
cations. There is deep underlying purpose 
and direction to all the work of the National 
Jewish Youth Conference. The National 
Jewish Youth Conference is working toward 
an American Jewish community which will 
be positive in attitude, democratic in struc¬ 
ture and creative in its program, by prepar¬ 
ing young people for their future responsi¬ 
bilities in Jewish life in America and Israel. 
To achieve this goal, youth must gain the 
knowledge, understanding, and experience in 
Jt wish affairs, and must learn to work to¬ 
gether, to share views and develop necessary 
skills. 

In reality, the National Jewish Youth Con¬ 
ference has been and will continue to be 
training for community leadership. Jewish 
youth Is learning through doing; the confer¬ 
ence is a good example, of learning through 
Jewish living. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN niE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15,1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to find in the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Appropriations 
Committee items which will permit the 
extension of the research and develop¬ 
ment program which was Inaugurated 
by the Post Office Department pursuant 
to Public Law 231, Eighty-first Congress. 
I introduced the bill which became Pub¬ 
lic Law 231 following a visit to one of the 
large post offices in the United States in 
connection with a study made by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in 1948. 

It was clear that the postal service was 
being impaired by a lack of funds and a 
lack of a coordinated program for re¬ 
search and development in items that 
are peculiar to the postal service. 

It is virtually impossible to get private 
organizations to conduct research of this 
type for the postal service because in the 
event they might develop some item 
which would be of benefit, the Depart¬ 
ment must then ask for bids in which all 
manufacturing organizations can par¬ 
ticipate without regard to whether they 
participated in the development period 
or not. 

I note that this bill carries an item of 
$250,0C0 for original research and de¬ 
velopment on new machines, procedures, 
and methods. There is also an addi¬ 
tional item of $500,000 for improvements 
on existing equipment that has already 
passed through the initial experimental 
stage. 

The Post OflBce Department has re¬ 
ported with regard to the research and 
development program, and I believe the 
Members of this House would like to 
know that a wide field for improvement 
in the postal service is being developed. 
Already under the authority of the re¬ 
search and development law the Depart¬ 
ment has made many advances. The 
work incident to the establishment of 
the new money-order system which is 
expected to go into effect on July 1,1951, 
is well advanced. This new money- 
order system proposes to replace the 
present postal note and money order by 
a machine record card prepunched to 
expedite the accounting procedures. 
The Postmaster General testified before 
our committee that he expected the sav¬ 
ings in this new system to virtually 
eliminate the deficit the Department is 
now experiencing in handling money 
orders which amounts to approximately 
$30,000,000 annually. 

The Department has installed im¬ 
proved garage equipment and experi¬ 
mented with highway post-oflace vehicles. 
These latter vehicles, incidentally, are 
proving a good substitute for the hun¬ 
dreds of branch lines that the railroads 
have found necessary to discontinue be¬ 
cause of reduced revenues. 
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The Department Is negotiating for re¬ 
search into parcel-post packaging. This 
will be of benefit not only to the postal 
service but to all of those using the fa¬ 
cilities of the post o£Qce. I might men¬ 
tion that during our study of the postal 
service it was developed that in San 
Fi'ancisco alone 20 full-time employees 
were required for re wrapping packages 
that were broken in handling on the 
parcel-post conveyor equipment. You 
see. it is not only a question of adding 
mechanical equipment to handle parcel 
post, but the addition of mechanical 
equipment creates new problems such as 
the packaging problem I have Just men¬ 
tioned. 

The Department is improving the unit- 
cost system and proposes to institute a 
unit-factor system which will have a 
material effect on the management of 
such offices taking into consideration the 
units of work produced. 

Much has been accomplished under 
this program in research into sorting 
equipment for letter mail. The Depart¬ 
ment is also experimenting with and in¬ 
tends to install in some of the larger post 
offices a simplified sorting system similar 
to the one developed in the Dallas, Tex., 
post office. 

Mall distributing machines have been 
constructed and a study has been initi¬ 
ated Into the development of a machine 
for facing mail prior to cancellation. 

The Department is also conducting 
research in payroll machines, postmark¬ 
ing machines, stackers, improved hand- 
postmarking devices, portable conveyors, 
electric tractors, small motor vehicles 
for city carriers, city carrier carts, mag¬ 
nesium hand trucks for parcel-post car¬ 
riers, plastic carrier satchels, microfilm, 
labels for packages and sacks of mail, 
check signers, magnetic counting devices, 
twine, and coin-handling machines. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee, of which I am a member, is cur¬ 
rently holding hearings on postal rates. 
These hearings have developed the very 
serious need for a more constructive ap¬ 
proach to the manner in which postal 
rates arc set. The postal rate structure 
is one of the most complicated sets of 
rates, and has a more far-reaching effect 
than virtually any other single transpor¬ 
tation rate structure. Yet the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee is expected 
to examine into the rate structure and 
come up with recommendations to the 
Congress which will be fair in all re¬ 
spects. This is a most difficult task and 
the net result in revisions are seldom 
accomplished. 

Under the research and development 
program, a Division of Rates is being set 
up. This Division will conduct continu¬ 
ous studies into the postal rate problem 
and will be able to provide more com¬ 
plete data with regard to the necessary 
postal rate revisions, and possibly wdll 
result in recommendations with regard 
to revised rate-making procedures that 
will be workable and acceptable to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing may I say I am 
gratified that the research and develop¬ 
ment program is recognized and is being 
continued by means of appropriations 
contained in this bill. 


Proposed Increases in Federal Antonio- 
live Excise Taxes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

or iCASSACKUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include by request at this point in the 
Record the following resolution on pro¬ 
posed increases in Federal automotive 
excise taxes: 

Resolution on pRorosEO Incebases in Pbo- 
EBAL Automotive Excise Taxes 

Whereas Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
has proposed that the 7 percent manufac¬ 
turers* excise tax on automobiles be Jumped 
to 20 percent, and the Federal gasoline tax 
from 1 % cents to 3 cents. In addition to the 
nearly $1,500,000,000 which highway users are 
now paying annually in Federal automotive 
excise taxes: and 

Whereas this doubling of the Federal gas¬ 
oline tax and tripling of the tax on new 
automobiles will add. according to the Sec¬ 
retary's estimate, about $1,265,000,000 in 
additional Federal automotive excise taxes 
which would result In highway users paying 
almost 42 percent of the total revenue ex¬ 
pected from all new excise tax Increases:*and 

Whereas Federal automotive excises are 
discriminatory and unfair because, (1) they 
select one type of transportation for general 
tax purposes (only highway transportation 
Is singled out for such taxes); (2) they are 
Imposed upon products essential to modern 
transpoitatlon: (8) they bear heavily on 
the small Income groups; and (4) they result 
in multiple taxation; and 

Whereas in addition to these Federal auto¬ 
motive excise taxes, motor-vehicle owners 
contribute their fair share of all general taxes 
In the support of Government and pay spe¬ 
cial Imposts to the States and localities for 
use of the highways at an annual rate In 
excess of $2,500,000,000, thereby building and 
maintaining the road network which is in¬ 
dispensable to the Nation's defense; and 

Whereas passenger cars are no longer a 
luxury to be taxed as such but Instead are 
used daily by farmers, workers, professional, 
and business men in the pursuits of their 
livelihood which are essential to a strong 
supporting civilian economy for our defense 
effort; and 

Whereas the proposed increase in gasoline 
tax excises alone would not only increase the 
cost of operating passenger cars and pri¬ 
vately owned commercial vehicles essential 
to the defense effort, but would add so much 
to the cost of bus and truck operation that 
higher fares and rates would result in ulti¬ 
mate higher prices to the consumer; and 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
a bill known as H. R. 1652 to Impose Federal 
registrution fees on motor vehicles: There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved, That while the undersigned or¬ 
ganizations. members of the Massachusetts 
Highway Users Conference, stand ready to 
make the contributions and sacrlflccs neces¬ 
sary in tbe defense effort as demonstrated by 
the withdrawal of our demands for repeal of 
present Federal automotive excise taxes when 
the first shot In Korea was fired, we are 
nevertheless unalterably opposed to any pro¬ 
posals to further Increase or add to these 
taxes for the forestated reasons; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to our congressional delegation. 

American Automobile Association, Rob¬ 
ert S. Kretschmar, Executive Secretary; 


Automobile Legal Association, Sidney 
S. von lioeseoke. Assistant Manager; 
The Asphalt Institute, B. M. Howard, 
District Engineer: Automotive Booster 
Club, E. E. Craves, Legislative Com¬ 
mittee; Bancroft Automobile Club. 
John H. Brooks, Sr., President; Inde¬ 
pendent OH Men's Association of New 
England^ J. B. Wells, Executive Di¬ 
rector; Lawrence Automobile Club. 
James N. Keefe, Manager: Mack Motor 
Truck Co., Walter B. McLean, New 
England Manager; Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau, Walter B. Brigham, 
Director; Massachusetts Highway 
Users Conference, Rlch^d F. Paul. Sec¬ 
retary; Massachusetts Motor Truck 
Association. Myles W. Illingworth, 
General Manager; Massachusetts Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, Wood- 
worth J. Rice, Legislative «:k}mmlttee: 
Massachusetts State Automobile Deal¬ 
ers Association. William A. Plunkett, 
Executive Vice President; Massachu¬ 
setts State Orange, Charles H. Brown, 
Master; New England Bakers Associa¬ 
tion. James W. Mackey, Assistant 
Executive Secretary; R. 8. Roble-U- 
Dryvlt Auto Rental Co., Charles A. 
Higgins, Jr., Sales Manager. 


Amendment of Internal Revenue Laws 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOllK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing a bill today similar to 
H. R. 3168, Introduced by the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Camp]. 

During this period of high taxes and 
with the possibility of even higher taxes 
in the offing, it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that the Congress be alert to cor¬ 
rect inequities which arise under our 
complicated tax laws. 

The bill which I am introducing is one 
of a number of corrections which should 
be made in our tax laws. 

In 1932 the Treasury Department re¬ 
quested an amendment to the internal 
revenue laws to provide that the basis of 
property should be reduced not only by 
any depreciation properly allowable but 
also by any depreciation allowed if it 
exceeded the amount allowable. The 
sole purpose was to prevent injustice to 
the revenue by the restoration to bases 
of excessive depreciation claimed where 
taxes had been reduced by the excessive 
deductions and the statute of limitations 
had run against the collection of the 
taxes properly due. 

Instead of using the section only to 
protect the revenue against Injustice the 
Commissioner with the sanction of a 
5-to-4 decision of the Supreme Court, 
has used the statute to inflict the gross¬ 
est injustice upon Innocent taxpayers. 
This should not be permitted. Nowhere 
else in the tax laws is a taxpayer bound, 
in computing income in future years, by 
an error in a prior return which did not 
affect tax liability. It is only simple 
justice that an innocent and harmless 
error should not increase tax liability. 
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Congress, in amending the basis pro¬ 
visions in 1932, intended no exception. 

My bill does not open any statute of 
limitations. Closed years are left closed. 
But it does in all open years permit com¬ 
putation of basis by the deduction only 
of depreciation allowable, except where 
depreciation in excess of that allowable 
has reduced tax liability and the statute 
of limitations has bai^red collection of 
the taxes properly due. 


Altoona, Pa., Local of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor Opposes the St. Law¬ 
rence Seaway Plan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federation of Labor repre¬ 
senting the shopmen employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pa., 
are against the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

There is no community in the United 
States that depends more upon coal and 
railroading for its economy than does the 
city of Altoona. Destroy this economy 
as the St. Lawrence seaway will and you 
will destroy the jobs of the many thou¬ 
sands of good Americans employed in 
Altoona by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The resolution recently adopted by the 
local federation of the American Pedera* 
tlon of Labor, Altoona, Pa., follows: 

Be it resolved, That the local federation 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Altoona. Is opposed to the bill approving the 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the development of the 
resources of the Groat Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin for national security and continental 
defense of the United States and Canada, 
providing for making the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way self-liquidating, and for other purposes. 

1. That this proposal at the prc.sent time 
is a threat to the economy of the entire 
northeastern part of the United States and 
would reduce the tonnage of both the mer¬ 
chant marine and the rallroad.s. 

2. That the project would cover 2,687 miles 
of which 345 miles would be in this country 
and 2,342 in Canada. 

3. The proposal would cost between $800,- 
000,000 and $1,350,000,000 and yearly opera¬ 
tion would cost approximately $20,000,000 
and adequate defense would probably come 
to another billion. 

4. Vital materials for the war effort would 
be used and could not bo spared at the 
present time. 

5. '“he project would take at least 4 to 7 
years to complete and could be crippled by 
one bomb, rendering it useless. 

6. The St. Lawrence River Is icebound for 
virtually 5 months out of the year and during 
the spring and fall, and even In summer Is 
blanketed by fog. 

7. Only 9 percent of the merchant marine 
vessels could use the seaway, and smaller 
vessels would have the advantage. 

8. It Is estimated that the International 
section alone would take 140,235,000 man¬ 
hours when manpower is so vital to the 
national defense. 


Italian Peace Treaty 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

OF RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday March 15, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the ex¬ 
isting Italian Peace Treaty is today com¬ 
pletely outmoded and sadly in need of 
revision. The conditions which existed 
at the time the treaty was written no 
longer hold true and the situation has 
so changed that immediate action ap¬ 
pears to be called for. Today, while we 
in the Congress, are debating the various 
proposals and methods by which a real 
and lasting peace can be secured, and 
while we are attempting to best imple¬ 
ment the Atlantic Pact, we are overlook¬ 
ing a decided and impelling force toward 
such a peace by continuing in effect the 
Italian Peace Treaty of 1947. 

This treaty imposed drastic limita¬ 
tions on the Italian army, navy, and air 
force and g’-eatly curtailed military 
training in that country. Because of these 
restrictions Italy is now prohibited from 
fulfilling her obligation under the At¬ 
lantic Pact. She is denied the right to 
contribute to the full extent of her capa¬ 
bility to the defense of Western Europe. 
At the same time it forces the United 
States to carry an undue burde-i in sup¬ 
plying additional combat manpower to 
make up for that loss. 

It seems evident to me that for our 
own best Interests, we here in America 
should immediately negotiate a new 
treaty of peace with Italy and permit her 
to assume her responsibilities among the 
free nations of the world. For these 
reasons I have today submitted a bill to 
the Congress which would authorize the 
negotiation of such a new treaty. 


Conservation and Development of Forest 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. March 21, 1951 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to submit for the consideration of the 
Congress the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the Forest 
Farmers Association, with headquarters 
at Valdosta, Ga., during their tenth an¬ 
nual meeting recently completed: 
Re.solution Pertaining to I-’ederal Programs 
Concerning the Conservation and Devel¬ 
opment OF Forest Resources 
Whereas forest farming is dependent on 
the same biological sciences us other agri¬ 
cultural crops; and 

Whereas the biological scientists, concen¬ 
trated In the Department of Agriculture and 
working on problems in the growing of cul¬ 
tivated crops, grasses, and trees, have asso¬ 
ciations and facilities there that are mutual¬ 


ly helpful and advantageous to the country; 
and 

Whereas a large proportion of the forest 
land of the South and of the Nation Is In 
farm woodlands; and 

Whereas the United States Forest Service, 
as the Federal agency responsible for the 
forest program, has for many years worked 
successfully with the other agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture in developing the 
science and art of forest farming, and in 
disseminating Information to forest farmers 
and other woodland owners: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Forest Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation go on record as recommending to the 
President of the United States and to Con¬ 
gress that the Federal programs concerning 
the conservation and development of the 
forest resources be concentrated In the 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress. 


Addresf of Hon. Sean MacBride 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM T.GRANAHAN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend ray remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith the stirring ad¬ 
dress made by His Excellency Sean Mac- 
Bride, S. C., T. D., Minister for External 
Affairs of Ireland, to the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick of the 
City of Philadelphia on Saturday, March 
17, 1951, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Mr, President and gentlemen, you will 
know how honored and happy I was to re¬ 
ceive the Invitation sent to me some months 
ago to be the guest on this occasion of the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of Saint Pat¬ 
rick of the City of Philadelphia. In the 
midst of heavy duties I considered that this 
was an Invitation I must accept. All the 
more so because your society is celebrating 
this year an anniversary which recalls, in a 
very special way, the closeness of Its associa¬ 
tion with the historic origin and the politi¬ 
cal development of this great Republic. It 
happened. Mr. President, that the Society 
of the Friendly Sons was founded In this 
city in the year In which the last monarch 
to rule in this part of North America as¬ 
cended the British throne. The American 
frontier was still ablaze. Mason and Dixon 
had not yet been employed to fix the bound¬ 
ary between the Colonies which were to be¬ 
come the States of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. From that early time, members 
ol your society have been closely associated 
with the history of your country. They stood 
sponsors at the birth of the Republic; they 
financed the War of Independence; they 
sat amongst the founding fathers: they 
marched with Washington from Philadelphia 
down to victory at Yorktown. They signed 
the Declaration; they framed the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. They were the 
first to proclaim and promulgate the sacred 
documents of the new predestined Nation 
which, in an Interval almost precisely co¬ 
terminous with the life of this society itself, 
was to become the leader of the world. And 
through all the years between, they have 
been the &tanche.^t supiiorirrs of the prin¬ 
ciples and Ideals wiilcb have motivated tht 
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peoples of the United States and of Ireland 
in their struggle for unity and liberty. 

Therefore on this one hundred and 
eightieth foundation anniversary I heartily 
congrat'^late you on the story which is so 
closely woven Into the history of America. 
And I congratulate you also because It was 
here In Pennsylvania that the first attempt 
was made In North America to frame an in* 
struraent of practical government under 
which the human rights of religious liberty 
and of equal citiiienshlp were safeguarded, 
and made basic In its law. It was the spirit 
of that daring and seemingly futile experi¬ 
ment which, when freedom finally came, 
gave Its character, Its directives and. to some 
extent Its form, to the Conirtitutlon of the 
United States. At the outbreak of the Revo¬ 
lution there was nowhere In America a legis¬ 
lative body more democratic and more firmly 
oj^^.Dsed to the tyrannical exercise of royal 
prorogatlves than the Assembly of Penn¬ 
sylvania. No other part of this great country 
can claim so fully as this to have been the 
inspiration of the events through which your 
emancipation was achieved. But there la yet 
one other feature which la of vital import. I 
am referring, Mr. President, to the part 
played by the State of Pennsylvania when 
the unity of this Nation was Imperiled and 
the Integrity of Its territory sought to be 
destroyed by Civil War. Six d *:*s after the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter two regiments 
of Pennsylvanian troops marched into Wash¬ 
ington—the very first to arrive—In defense of 
the national capital and of national unity. 
Only twice during the Civil War was your 
State raided. But, nonetheless, It was the 
high tide of the Confederacy which rolled 
Into the Cumberland Valley In that July of 
1863, the second famous July in your calen¬ 
dar, to be stopped and turned back at Gettys¬ 
burg. 

I wish here to pay my tribute to the mem¬ 
bers ''f your Society who played so great a 
part In providing the most striking proof In 
all modern history that freedom and unity 
are eswential to the life and ordered progress 
of Nations, new or old. In this connection 
the history of the United Slates shows two 
other thing! very clearly. It sho’^s that na¬ 
tional freedom, however ’lowerfully chal¬ 
lenged, can always be won and secured by 
an enlightened and determined people. At 
one stage In American history there waa a 
proposal that an actual union should be 
form^ d between Ireland and America. If 
the plan of Benjamin Franklin had been 
followed Ireland would have become a part¬ 
ner in the confederation. In July 1776 Bcn- 
jamli Franklin proposed to the Continental 
Congress draft Articles of Confederation by 
which Ireland could Join. Oi the hundred 
members of the Annual Congress which was 
to govern thl.s confederation, forty were to be 
assigned to the representatives of Ireland. 
The proposal was not acted upon but It is 
an Lidication of the closeness of the ties 
which existed between our two nations. 

In those early days when the people of 
Ireland and the p'^ople of America first be¬ 
gan tholr struggles for th:i establishment of 
d-mocracy and liberty in their respective 
countries. Republics were few and far be¬ 
tween; democratic principles as we know 
them today were then practically unknown. 
O ,r respective peoples were not only fighting 
for he freedom of their countries but they 
were struggling also for the establishment 
of democracy and the assertion of funda¬ 
mental human rights. The ebb and flow of 
this battle has not been on even one. You 
In the United States \ on your battle long 
before us. Indeed we have not yet won ours 
fully, for a portion of Ireland still remains 
cut away from the rest of the country 
against the will of the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Irish people. 

As on St. Patrick’s Day our thoughts 
naturally turn towards Ireland you will 


probably expect to hear from me on account 
of how Ireland Is faring. It is nearly 30 
years ago since we obtained control of three- 
quarters of our country. The task which 
faced the successive Irish Governments was 
a tremendous one because it involved, In 
efTect, the complete reconstruction of our 
economy. Under favorable circumstances 
and In normal times this would have been 
a dlfiljult task, but circumstances were very 
far from normal. 

In the first place, the industrial area in 
the country, the northeast, was rr lined 
by Britain; this created an unbalance in our 
economy. In the second place the civil war 
retarded progress: apart from the material 
damage which resulted, the divisions set up 
prevented, for a long period of time, the ob¬ 
jective planning which was n necessary. 
Following upon the civil war we had to fight 
an economic war with our neighboring Island 
which lasted practically until the outbreak 
of World War II. 

De.splte these difficulties considerable prog¬ 
ress has been made in every field of economic 
activity, particularly in recent years, and I 
would like to pay tribute to the work of the 
Government that preceded the present one 
for the part it played In the task of national 
reconstruction. The task of reconstruction 
Involved three different fields of activity: 

Firstly, the utilization and development of 
our land resources. This involved: land 
division of big estates that had been owned 
by the absentee landlords, improved farming 
and agricultural methods, and better organi¬ 
zation of marketing facilities. Apart from 
farming and agriculture proper, vast schemes 
for land drainage, for afforestation and for 
turf utilization have been undertaken. Vast 
areas that hitherto were unproductive will 
thus be utilized for production of food, tim¬ 
ber, or fuel. Generating stations aie being 
built in the center of the large bog areas for 
conversion of turf into electricity, so as to 
reduce our dependence on Imported fuel; 
when the peat has been cut away and util¬ 
ised, the land that lies beneath It Is being 
reclaimed and will become available for ngi‘1- 
cultural purposes. 

The second field of activity concerned the 
creation of Industries. While agriculture Is 
the basic industry of the country, It is essen¬ 
tial to develop industries to provide employ¬ 
ment for our people at home, to supply the 
needs of our population and. If possible, lo 
produce an exportable surplus. The number 
of new industries created Is Increasing dully 
and Industrial employment and production 
are rising steadily. The year icr>0 has been a 
record year of progress In our economy. This 
improvement In our economic position has 
been reflected by the full in unemployment 
and emigration and the IncreaF.e In our na¬ 
tional Income. 

The third main task which had to be un¬ 
dertaken was that of reorganizing the prtic- 
tlc.slly nonexistent Slcla services which we 
took over. New hospitals, sanitation schemes, 
hou.'^cs had to be constructed. Within the 
next 5 years we are confident that these tasks 
will have been practically completed. At 
present, measures for a comprehensive social- 
security scheme and health service*are being 
considered by our Parliament. 

Prom this brief account you will realize 
that considerable progress has been made. 
Equally important is the atmosphere of hope 
and confidence which exists In our popula¬ 
tion. 

In the political field, too. much progress 
has been made. There is now, since passage 
of the Republic of Ireland Act, complete 
unity regarding all questions affecting our 
national sovereignty and concerning the uni¬ 
fication of our national territory. We may 
differ on many matters of Internal policy and 
administration but where the question of Ire¬ 
land’s 80 VC.'ignty or unity Is involved the 


leaders and members of all parties stand 
shoulder to shoulder together. 

In the field of international affairs Ireland 
has been playing an active part. In the 
Council of Europe and in the OEEC (the Eu¬ 
ropean Economic Organization) our policy 
has been to further the concept of closer 
cooperation and unity among European 
states. We have approached these questions 
not from any narrow, nationalistic, or in¬ 
sular viewpoint but, on the contrary, we have 
been prepared, far more readily than many 
other nations to make our contribution to¬ 
ward the unification of Europe which we 
believe to bo essential for the economic and 
political r rvlval of our civilization. While 
we are prepared to surrender portions of our 
sovereignty on a basis of reciprocity with 
other European nations we are not prepared 
to submit to the domination or exploitation 
of one nation. 

As regards International organizations we 
have been precluded by Russia from becom- 
li g a member of the United Nations on the 
grounds, if you please, that we are not a 
democratic and peace-loving nation. 
I Laughter. I 

As regards the North Atlantic Pact organ¬ 
ization we Indicated clearly our agreement 
v>nth its objectives but could not enter Into 
a military alliance with the power which, 
in effect, was claiming and enforcing Juris¬ 
diction within our shores. Furthermore, we 
pointed out that the defense of a small 
island such as Ireland can be undertaken 
effectively only by a single central author¬ 
ity having at Its back the flrrr support of a 
decLslve majority of the people. There is, 
of course, a natural resentment among our 
people against the continued denial of the 
application of the democratic principles in 
the case of Ireland. In oar view the con¬ 
tinued partition of Ireland against the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people is an example of the very type of evil 
which 11 Is the object of the Atlantic Pact 
to oppose and prevent. 

Our attitude in this matter Is In no way 
activated by feelings of hostility toward 
Billaln based on past wrongs. On the con¬ 
trary wc arc most anxious to develop gen¬ 
uinely friendly rclatlo s with Britain. 
Such friendly relations would be in the in¬ 
terest of both countries and once partition 
is removed it Is Inconceivable that Ireland 
should ever constitute a source of embar¬ 
rassment to Britain In time of w'ar. Indeed 
the very contrary would be the cose. A 
fi'endly and united Ireland on Frltain’s 
western approaches Is in the Interest not 
merely of Britain and Ireland but of all the 
countries concerned with the security of the 
North Atlantic area. Constructive and sin¬ 
cere statesmanship would point to the nec¬ 
essity of the withdrawal of Britain’s terri¬ 
torial claims in our island. By so doing 
Britain would be making a contribution 
toward strengthening the internal harmony 
and cohesion of the nations concerned with 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 
She would, too, relieve herself of the charge 
of violating the principles upon which 
democracy rests. 

If we are proud of the part our people 
have played In the building of your gieat 
Nation, we are also very grateful for the 
sympathy and help which you have given us 
In the course of our struggle. Not least are 
we grateful for the message which George 
V.’ashingtou sent to us in 1'706 which It seems 
only proper that I should quote in this 
historic city: 

"Patriots of Ireland. Champions of lib¬ 
erty in all lauds. Your cause is identical 
with mine. You are calumniated in your 
day. I was misrepresented by the loyalists 
of my day. Had I failed the scaffold would 
have been my doom. But now my enemies 
pay me honor. Had 1 failed 1 wuuid have 
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deserved the same honor. I stood true to 
my caxise even when victory had fled. In 
that I merited success. You must act like¬ 
wise.** 

We have acted likewise and will continue 
to so act until Ireland Is free from shore to 
shore. 


Admiral Morton D. Willcntts 

nSMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» March 21,1951 

The House in Ck)mmlttee of the Whole 
House on the Sta*3 of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. E. 3282) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available for 
the Export-Import Bank c" > ashlngton for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1062, and for 
ether purposes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time out of order 
to call to the attention of the House a 
news report which appeared In the news¬ 
papers this morning announcing that on 
April 1 Admiral Morton D. Willcutts, the 
head of the Na^^al Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., will retire from active 
duty, after having served his country 
and all humanity ably and well for 34 
long years. 

Many of the Members of the House 
know Admiral Willcutts and appreciate 
his fine qualities and his great ability as 
a surgeon and as a physician, and the 
exceptionally remarkable services he has 
rendered this Nation as an officer in the 
Navy of the United States. I believe all 
Members of the House will join me in 
paying tribute to this great American 
and outstanding naval officer. I am sure 
we all wish Admiral Willcutts well upon 
his retirement to private life. It is our 
lope he may enjoy many years of good 
health and pleasant days in the future. 
Of him we can well say, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.’* 


WeVe Missed the Goal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent given me by the House, 
I am including an editorial from the 
Wichita Eagle, of Wichita, Kans., enti¬ 
tled “We’ve Missed the Goal.” The edi¬ 
torial is one that contains a consider¬ 
able amount of food for thought. It 
is worthy of the consideration of not 
only the Members of the House but of 
the American people as well: 

Ws'vx Missed the Goal 

As an average citizen you must be con- 
cernect over the state of the world, and Just 
xevn—App.-104 


how your own country will emerge from the 
present situation which is often referred 
to as a (rlsls. As the average citizen you can 
see only one solution of the problem. With¬ 
out world peace there can be no security 
for the United States or any other nation. 
Continued rumors of war, while not as costly 
perhaps as actual conLict, will prevent this 
Nation from achieving its destiny, and con¬ 
tinue as the citadel of freedom. If our 
thoughts and efforts are to be centered on 
war it will mean neglect of the better things 
which can come only with peace. 

Peace, then, is the prime necessity. That 
-admission alone seems to have done little 
to bring it about. There is no general agree¬ 
ment among our own leaders on how to 
attain peace. On.one hand we are being 
urged to make the United States so strong 
In a military way that none will attack. 
Others hold to the theory that we should 
do Just the opposite, withdraw to our own 
shores, and forget the other free peoples, 
leaving them to their own fate. 

Before becoming too critical of either 
method ask yourself this question: Do you 
have a solution of your own? If the Job of 
solving the situation was left to your own 
devices would you tackle it with any assur¬ 
ance that your way would be effective? The 
point, then, is that no one seems to know 
what to do. The state of concern over the 
future is no greater than the doubt that is 
in every heart. That mankind in general 
has somewhere along the way missed the 
goal which could have been his ultimate des¬ 
tiny—peace on earth, good will to all men. 

The Case for Western Democracy Against 
Rnssian Commnnism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21. 1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Virgil M. Rancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, before the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Des Moines. Iowa, March 6, 1951: 

The Case for Western Democract Against 
Russian Communism 
(By Virgil M. Handier) 

I trust that you will forgive me If I in¬ 
vite you on this occasion to participate In 
the most unpleasant task that one citizen 
tan Invite another to share. I invite you to 
think. 

Someone has observed that when we be¬ 
lieve ourselves to be engaged In thinking, 
more often than not we are merely engaged 
In rearranging our prejudices. I can illus¬ 
trate that point. We are met in the Middle 
West. During two World Wars this part of 
the United States was remote from the scenes 
of conflict. Therefore, many people residing 
here believe that we shall be remote from 
the scenes of conflict If there is a third world 
war. Is this true? If we fight Russia, must 
the attack come through Germany and 
Europe and across the Atlantic, or through 
Korea and Japan and across the Pacific? If 
Russia decides to fight, it will be because she 
believes she can destroy our strategic areas 
and defenses Just as we can destroy hers. 
If she attacks us. where will thu attack be 
made? Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh. New 
York. Washington seem obvious possibilities. 
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Are they the only ones? I doubt it. The 
men l i the Kremlin can be Incredibly stupid 
and Incredibly wise, but It Is never safe for 
uj to count on stupidity; and unless they 
are incredibly stupid, the possibility that 
they win make other strategic attacks Is 
obvious. Such attacks might call for the de¬ 
struction of the bridges across the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, and the Immobilization 
o* transcontinental and local rail and truck 
transportation which would result. 

Notwithstanding the ominous silence 
about it, or perhaps because of that very 
silence, other attacks might call for biologi¬ 
cal warfare to be waged against humans, 
animals, and crops In this, the richest and 
most highly concentrated agricultural area 
in the world. If Detroit Invites attack be¬ 
cause of its automotive Industry, surely Iowa 
Invites attack because of its agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The rise of air power has put the 
northern United States on the new frontier, 
but this is an exceedingly unpleasant pros¬ 
pect, and, therefore. Instead of thinking 
about it and planning for it, we tend to re¬ 
arrange our prejudices and ignore it as much 
as possible. 

So it has been in r'ur consideration of 
CO .munlsm. For more than 30 years we 
have avoided thinking communism and have 
merely rearranged our prejudices. We have 
R.ssumed that because we did not like com¬ 
munism, it must necessarily fall. Perhaps 
It will, but no longer can we afford the 
luxury of error. If western democracy has 
a case against communism, wc should know 
what it is. I Invite you to think about this 
subject during the remainder of my remarks. 

No task could be more congenial to me than 
that of presenting the case for western de¬ 
mocracy against communism in response to 
the invitation extended to me by your execu¬ 
tive director some months ago. I do this 
with the greater wUllngness because 1 be¬ 
lieve that wc are often In error; first, In our 
estimates of the strengths and weaknesses of 
communism; and next, in our understanding 
of our own civilization and way of life. 

Perhaps the most slgnlllcant feature of the 
attitude of the western nations toward com¬ 
munism since the Russian revolution of No¬ 
vember 1917 has been their sincere and utter 
belief that it could not endure. Yet a move¬ 
ment which has lasted for 32 year*' is no pass¬ 
ing fancy, especially when it appears to be 
stronger at the close of that period than at 
any other time during the period. 

What have been the factors contributing 
to our disbelief in the capacity of comnui- 
nlsm to endure? The first and most obvious 
was pointed out by John Maynard Keynes 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It Is 
that we mistook the Russian revolution for 
an economic movement, and because we 
deemed its economic basis fallacious we 
thought that the movement must fail. This 
was an error. To evaluate communism, es- 
peclnlly the communism of the U. S. S. R. in 
terms of economics alone, is to misjudge it 
fundamentally. As Keynes pointed out with 
Insight and clarity, the bad economics of 
primitive Christianity did not cause that 
movement to fail. On the contrary, the zeal 
and faith of its adherents permitted it to 
exist and grow despite Its bad economics. So 
it has been with cohimunlsm. The zeal of 
its devotees has enabled it to exist and grow 
in defiance of Its economic doctrines. Those 
who looked for its early collapse on this 
gi'ound were doomed to disappointment. 
Unless we are prepared to see in it more re¬ 
semblances to a religious than to an eco¬ 
nomic movement, we are in error of mis¬ 
judging communism as completely and as 
tragically today as we have misjudged It 
every year since 1917. 

Up to this time we have misjudged the 
staying power of Russian communism. In 
part we have done so because we have gaged 
Its acceptance in the U. S. S. It. by western 
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rather than by Russian standards. If any¬ 
thing Is demonstrably clear. It Is that Rus¬ 
sian communism has not produced as high 
a standard of material well-being for the 
people of the XT. S. S. R. as is enjoyed by the 
people of the United States or even by the 
people of Western Europe. Because of this, 
we have expected the Russian people to be 
dlssatlsfled and to revolt. But here again we 
have deceived ourselves. By the devices of 
the Iron curtain and of nternal propaganda, 
the party has been able to control the Infor¬ 
mation received by the Russian people con¬ 
cerning conditions outside the Soviet orbit, 
and to a very considerable degree to control 
their thinking on the information they have 
received. 

But in another respect we have overlooked 
the fact that for the masses in Russia, com¬ 
munism probably represents an advance 
from the economic conditions prevailing 
under the Czars. The Russian standard of 
living may be grossly inferior to that of 
Western Europe and America, but the better- 
informed opinion seems to be that it has im¬ 
proved in relation to the only standards 
which the Russian people have ever known. 
The whole propaganda technique of the 
Kremlin is directed to this fact, to the fact 
that communism is the wave of the future, 
and that, once the enemies of communism 
have been destroyed, tho proletariat will 
come into his own. I once asked an English 
friend of mine, who had lived through the 
revolution in St. Petersburg, why the Rus¬ 
sian people accepted the revolutionary re¬ 
gime. His answer was. “Why not? What 
did they have to lose?" Is it not clear, 
then, that in considering the acceptability 
of the Russian regime to the Russian people, 
we must not think of the problem in our own 
terms and according to our own standards, 
but rather in terms of the background, ex¬ 
perience, and expectations of the Russian 
people? The more wc divorce ourselves from 
our own peculiar outlook on life and on the 
world, the less we shall expect an early dis¬ 
solution of Russian power from within. 

One of the major handicaps to interna¬ 
tional understanding is the assumption on 
the part of almost every nation, people, or 
race that its particular religion, philosophy, 
culture, or way of life is superior to that of 
every other. This lay at the bottom of the 
Chinese dislike for foreigners, the seclusion 
of the Japanese, the racial theories of Ger¬ 
man extremists, the alleged or real arrogance 
of the British, and our own conviction that 
we live in God’s country and somehow are 
under a special dispensation. This common 
national shortcoming is a barrier to true 
International understanding. In this re¬ 
spect we ore no more guilty than many 
other nations, and perhaps wo are no less 
guilty. There is nothing about it that should 
make us desire to give up Coca-Cola, auto¬ 
mobiles, television, our standard of living, or 
any other part of the material basis of our 
culture. At tho same time, we stand in a 
peculiar relation to the non-Communlst 
world, and that relation places upon us a 
fearful responsibility to assess correctly the 
power and the durability of the Russians and 
their satellites and allies. In that assess¬ 
ment wo must not assume that, because we 
loathe the tyrannical practices of commu¬ 
nism. other peoples will necessarily share 
the loathing. 

We should remember that the Russian peo¬ 
ple. in common with all the peoples of 
Asia, lack the traditions of freedom and 
justice and democracy that we possess. In 
his book. I Write as I Please. Walter Duranty 
tolls a story to Illustrate the difference be¬ 
tween the psychology of the Russians (many 
of whom are basically oriental) and of 
Western Europeans and Americans. During 
one of the periods of food shortage in Russia 
in the 1020’s, there was a surplus of wheat 
in one part of Russia and many people starv¬ 
ing in another part. Although orders had 


been given for the surplus wheat to be 
shipped, it somehow failed to pass through a 
bottleneck in a certain Junction town, and 
shipments were held up interminably at 
that point. A high Soviet official from Mos¬ 
cow wont to a nearby city to investigate. 
Telegrams to the Junction were sent out. 
There were no replies. Others were sent and 
still there were no replies. Finally the of¬ 
ficial himself went to the Junction town. 
Finding the minor official who. in obedience 
to a stupid rule, had filed the telegrams 
without reply, he caused the man and his 
two superior officers to be taken forthwith to 
the courtyard of the railway office and shot. 
There was no trial, but the procedure was 
effective. The railway employees knew what 
was wanted. They knew that the shipments 
of wheat were to be expedited and that there 
was to be no more delay. To a Western 
European or an American, nothing could 
have been more unjust than the shooting of 
those men. But to the Russians, it was an 
action that they understood. They knew 
that Moscow meant business. Thereafter 
the wheat came through without delay and 
without fall. 

But. perhaps our gravest error In evaluat¬ 
ing the strength of communism has been our 
failure to realize that the Marxist philosophy 
undertakes to give a complete account of the 
origin ol the universe and of the develop¬ 
ment and destiny of human society and of 
man. Marx. Engels, and Lenin all sought an 
ultimate reality, something on which to base 
a philosophy that would account for every¬ 
thing in the universe. In seeking this goal, 
they developed the theory of a universe 
springing from ceaseless motion and chance, 
first quantitative, then qualitative, until the 
earth and finally man himself was created. 
Marxist acknowledged that In olden times 
men had to use the hypothesis of God in 
order to understand the universe, but today 
they reject this attitude and regard religion 
merely as the persistence of a presclentlflc 
attitude in the minds of the people. They 
regard belief in God as a kind of cultural 
lag, characteristic of backward and un¬ 
scientific persona. 

Paul B. Anderson, r. member of the Inter¬ 
national Committee of the YMCA, and a 
long-time student of Russian ideology and 
tactics, has pointed out that: 

“There are four cornerstones in the Marx¬ 
ist structure: First, a philosophy of reality 
In which motion, change, is the central idea; 
second, a body of men Integrated into and 
directing this process of change; third, the 
relegation of God and religion to the status 
of an anachronism; and fourth, the view 
that man becomes a real man only after he 
has consciously Identified himself with the 
Communist interpretation of the creative 
process," ^ 

On these four cornerstones rests the Com¬ 
munist Ideology, a kind of godless theology 
(contradictory as that may seem which pre¬ 
sents to the Eatisfactlon of the Communists a 
complete account of the origin and existence 
of the universe and of man and of all past 
and contemporary phenomena. It even has 
Its counterpart of those who are "saved”— 
that is, workers and others related to the 
creative process—^and those who are 
“damned”—that is, capitalists and function¬ 
aries of capitalism who are outside the cre¬ 
ative process. Apparently it also had its 
organizational counterpart of those who are 
nominal members of the church, that is, the 
rank and file of the party, and of those who 
are "the elect.” that is, those who regulate 
the stream of motion which is our universe 
and have it within their power to dominate 

> And'^rson. Paul B.. Can Marxism Make 
Room for Religion? The Living Church, 
January 29, 1950, p. 10. See also. Com¬ 
munism and Christian Education, World 
C listian Eaucation, vol. V, No. 2, p. 36 
(1950). 


the creative process. These elect are the 
Politburo, the political bureau of the party. 

Now we may deplore the vicious aspects 
of the class struggle and the emasculation 
of roUgion which restricts it exclusively to 
the experience of man’s relationship to his 
God; we may deplore the oppression, the 
tyranny, and the slavery practiced by the 
dominant political group; but the fact re¬ 
mains that the most striking feature of the 
Marxist ideology is Its resemblance to a 
religion without God. It has its dogmas; it 
has its organization and its hierarchy; it has 
Its devotees and its communicants; it has its 
martyrs and its saints; It has its missionaries. 
It. too, has obeyed xn injunction to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel—to 
preach, as some say, sacrilegiously perhaps, 
the gospel according to "St. Marx.” 

Unless one accepts Marxism in these terms, 
as in effect a religion without God, how does 
one account for Fuchs and Gold and many 
other self-confessed believers in and tools 
of communism whose conduct seems as 
eccentric and Inexplicable to us as the con¬ 
duct of the Christian martyrs must have 
seemed to the solid citizenry of imperial 
Rome? The faith of the Marxists that their 
Ideology presents a world view, that it is 
the wave of the future, that ultimately It 
must and will prevail, constitutes the gravest 
threat that communism has to offer to our 
way of life, a threat more grave than atom 
bombs or hydrogen bombs or dark and 
' treacherous conspiracy, because it is a threat 
in the realm of the spirit, and in tho realm 
of the spirit ideas can be dangerous to the 
' established order, as Christianity lias proved 
in more than one of the last 20 centuries. 

Finally, it must be remembered that to 
millions, even hundred of millions, of people 
who have never known the standard of liv¬ 
ing enjoyed by the poorest 10 percent of the 
population of the United States, communism 
offers hope. In Russia, in China, in south¬ 
east Asia, its appeal Is one of hope for the 
future, for a more abundant life under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for a part in 
that world revolution which, according to 
Marxist dogma, will inevitably overthrow the 
kingdoms of this capitalistic world and usher 
in the utopia of the classless society. To 
those who have lived without hope, the ap¬ 
peal of the Marxist dogma must be enormous. 
What have we offered, what can wc offer, to 
the hungry millions of distant lands to 
offset the appeal of the Communists? 
n 

As I take up the affirmative task of pre¬ 
senting the challenge of western democracy 
to Imperialistic communism, it seems appro¬ 
priate to delimit the task by a definition of 
terms. I take it that the term "western 
democracy,’’ as it is used in the title of these 
remarks, refers not so much to politics and 
political organization as to the total polit¬ 
ical, economic, social, and cultural organl- 
r .tlon and way of life of the people of the 
United States; for, notwithstanding the 
great traditions of freedom and Justice and 
the dignity of man, which are common to 
the cultures of Western Europe and Amcrl- 
Icn, there are other dlfferenceb which are 
broad and deep. I need cite only two. In 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly for March 
1951, Dr. Perry Miller points out fundamen¬ 
tal differences in the academic traditions of 
Western Europe and America that grow out 
of tho concept of education for a cultural 
elite on the one hand and the concept of 
education for a free and open society on the 
other. Moreover, European capitalism, like 
capitalism in all parts of tho world outside 
th3 United States, is dominated by the con¬ 
cept of a closed market wherein the capi¬ 
talistic enterprise, through monopoly or 
cartels, seeks to eliminate competition In 
order to Increase profits without recogniz¬ 
ing any corresponding obligation to Increase 
th® wages of labor and hereby enlarge the 
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mtirket and create a greater niunber of po¬ 
tential buyers of goods. In these and other 
respects.' the differences between European 
and American thought and practice are so 
fundamental that they cannot be treated 
w.*thln the limits of this address: and. there¬ 
fore, the points which I shall make should 
be tested for their truth or falsity by con¬ 
sideration of the American scene, with a full 
awareness on my part that they may not be 
eqiMlly applicable, or that they may not be 
applicable at all, to the nations of Western 
Europe. 

Now in presenting afdrmatlvely the chal¬ 
lenge of western democracy against imperi¬ 
alistic communism. I am impressed by the 
fact that far too often we have falle<; to un¬ 
derstand our own society and way of life. 
As we stand in this time of testing and trial, 
we must be clear about our own society and 
way of life. Without clarity of understand¬ 
ing In ourselves, we cannot communicate 
its distinctive features to others. The writ¬ 
ings of Henry Steel Commager, of Gerald W. 
Johnson and of many others are clear evi¬ 
dence of our struggle toward such an under¬ 
standing. Perhaps one of the most signifi¬ 
cant efforts—because it came from a quar¬ 
ter in which it might not have been antlcl- 
pated—appears In the Pebruaiy 1961 Issue 
of Fortune magriKlne. whose entire contents 
arc given over to an interpretation of our 
way of life under the heading “U. 8. A.—The 
Permanent Revolution.” This spokesman 
for the rich and powerful, for the leaders of 
finance and Industry, reminds us of what is 
often forgotten by the foundering sons of 
the founding fathers—that our Independ¬ 
ence was won as the result of a revolution, 
that wc are the descendants of revolution¬ 
aries, and that our progress and develop¬ 
ment have depended upon revolutionary de¬ 
partures from traditional modes of tho\ight 
and action, from the establishment of a re¬ 
public rather than a monarchy in our ear¬ 
liest days to the adoption of the techniques 
of mass production and high wages for labor 
in our later days. This Ireshness of outlook, 
this creativeness of mind, this un\ llllng- 
ness to accept any problem as Insoluble, 
this Indomitableness of spirit. In short the 
American Revolution itself, constitutes our 
first, and one of our very greatest, challenges 
to commiinifim. 

In the field of politics and political insti¬ 
tutions, not only are we the heirs of the 
great tradition oi freedom and justice and 
the dignity of man, but we have translated 
those great concepts Into the practical real¬ 
ities of representative government, of the 
federal principle in governmental organiza¬ 
tion, and of the right of judicial review as 
n protection against the tyranny of man 
over man and the tyranny of government 
Itself over the liberties of the citizen. In 
our enthusiasm over these great accomplish¬ 
ments, we must not claim perfection for 
ourselves. We, too, have sinned and fallen 
short of our goals. Does anyone suppose 
that the democracy of Chicago In the Ca¬ 
pone era, of Kansas City under Pendergast, 
of Pennsylvania under Penrose and Vare, 
and of New York under Tammany offers 
a challenge to communism that would ap¬ 
peal to the peoples of India, China, or Rus¬ 
sia? Would the nullification of representa¬ 
tive government, by the disregard of con¬ 
stitutional provisions for reapportionment, 
from Connecticut to Oregon, constitute an 
appeal? Will the Introduction into gov¬ 
ernment of those old-fashioneef* principles 
of Industrial organization that call for the 
centralization of power and authority con¬ 
stitute such an appeal? We must remember 
that freedom and justice and the dignity of 
man are not the product of the centraliza¬ 
tion of power and authority. On the con¬ 
trary, they are nourished and protected by 
a kind of “pluralism” unique to our so¬ 
ciety—a kind of pluralism which makes it 
possible to have clubs and enscclatlons, char¬ 


ities and foundations, churches and schools, 
colleges and universities, manufacturers* 
associations and labor unions existing under 
every form of organization and sponsored by 
every kind of group interest. Some are wise. 
Some are foolish. Some are pernicious. But. 
on balance, the contribution which they 
make to the understanding, the variety, and 
the stability of our way of life Is beyond 
price. And. likewise, on balance the weak¬ 
ness as well as the strength, the alleged In¬ 
efficiency as well as the efficiency of our 
political institutions are not only safe¬ 
guards of freedom and justice and the dig¬ 
nity of man; they are as well a challenge to 
the t 3 rranny of communism. 

Another revolutionary departure from tra¬ 
ditional modes of thought and action occurs 
in one of the least understood features of 
our way of life—the unique nature of our 
Industrial order. There Is no apt word to 
describe It. More often tfcan not It Is re¬ 
ferred to as capitalism, but every student 
of capitalism knows that our industrial 
order has features that distinguish it from 
capitalism elsewhere In tile world. As I 
have pointed out above, capitalism In Eu¬ 
rope means monopoly and cartels and a 
closed and limited market. In Asia it means 
exploitation. In Asia i". means the e.xplolta- 
tlon of labor, the exploitation of natural 
resources, and the siphoning off of wealth 
so that the native populations remain poor 
and enslaved In order that the few may live 
In luxury. 

Throughout the nations of Asia, capitalism 
shares the stigma of the "white man’s bur¬ 
den." Both suggest the dominance of the 
foreigner and the subservience of the native. 
The revolt of native Asian populations 
against foreign political domination carries 
with it a revolt against foreign exploitive 
capitalism os well. This explains the strong 
movement of many Asiatic nations toward 
Buciullsm or even communism. It Is a reac¬ 
tion, a revulsion, from the exploitative capi¬ 
talism to which the Asiatics have been sub¬ 
jected for many decades. Thus the descrip¬ 
tion of our system as capitalistic plays direct¬ 
ly into the propaganda schemes of the Com¬ 
munists and odds fuel to the (lames of hatred 
against America so carefully fanned In Asia 
by Communist propaganda. To be sure our 
system is capitalistic, uiid in ray judgment 
should remain so. but to describe it as capi¬ 
talistic is to ml.ss the point that it is unlike 
the capitalism of Asia and even unlike the 
capitalism of Europe. It Is to miss the point 
that our system has certain unique charac¬ 
teristics that distinguish It from capitalism 
elsewhere in the world. It Is to miss the point 
that the distinctive characteristics of our 
economy arc the mass production of goods 
and services in industry and agriculture and 
high wages and high living standards for the 
people as a whole. 

Obviously one of the great appeals of com¬ 
munism has been the purely materialistic 
promise of a higher standard of living. It is 
an appeal to the exploited and downtrodden. 
“Arise ye slaves who know starvation. Shako 
off the curse that binds the earth." says the 
*Tuternatlonale,” the international anthem 
of the Communists. It Is an appeal to the 
hungry, the homeless, and the forcsakcu. 
The promise of communism Is the promise 
that the proletariat shall come into Its own, 
that the hungry shall have food, that the 
homeless shall have shelter, and that the 
downtrodden shall be raised up. 

So far this promise of communism has not 
been fulfilled In any part of the world. Only 
in the countries of Western Europe and 
America has It been demonstrated that the 
elimination of hunger and poverty Is not a 
fanciful dream of the philosophers. We have 
come close enough to the fact to know that, 
for us at least it can be done. And we have 
come to that point by mass production and 
by the distribution of the results of that 
mass production into a high standard of llv- 
ine. What more powerful appeal could we 


make to the himgry, the sick, and the home¬ 
less all over the world than the promise that 
what we have done may be adapted to help 
In the solution of their problems? If ever 
their hunger and poverty and distress are to 
be relieved, here are Instruments to their 
need. But too much of the time this power¬ 
ful challenge to communism Is kept carefully 
wrapped In silence, while we Invite the resist¬ 
ance and lll-wUl of Asiatic peoples by praise 
of a capitalism which to them means expioi- 
t''.tion or slavery. 

The continuance of our material well-be¬ 
ing is impossible without mass production 
and high wages. It is impossible without 
gigantic aggregations of capital and labor. 
We cannot have the one without the other. 
Yet In peace our people reek to letter the 
genius of our Industrial organization, and In 
war or danger beg it to bring its knowledge 
and resemrees to our defense. How can we 
present our way of life to our allies, to the 
non-Communlst world, or to the peoples 
behind the iron curtain, unless we under¬ 
stand it and believe in It ourselves? Here wc 
have at hand a powerful weapon In the war 
against communism, but It will never serve 
us unless we ourselves comprehend its unique 
characteristics and learn to use it as a 
weapon. 

Another revolutionary departure from tra¬ 
ditional modes of thought and action, an¬ 
other challenge which our western democ¬ 
racy offers to Rusaian communism, lies in 
the challen:^,e of a free and open society. 
Tiue enough, this is a goal that we have 
never completely achieved. True enough, 
discriminatory practices and race segrega¬ 
tion are flatly contradictory to our goals. 
But who would dare to say that our intol¬ 
erances. however great, are to be compaied 
with the Intolerances of the Russian regime 
in its mass trials, its purges, and its enslave- 
ment of millions of people In prison camps 
and Siberian wastes? What shall it profit 
a man to escape a penalty for the color of 
his skin, only to Incur a penalty for the 
color of his views? Each Is wrong, but who 
shall say that the first wrung is greater than 
the second? 

Only a tree and open society ran be tol¬ 
erant. Its frontiers are open to the free 
Interchange of Ideas. Its occupations are 
so diversified and complex that everyone, 
whatever the nature or the limitation of his 
talent, can find a useful and satisfying cull¬ 
ing. As W. H. Auden has said: 

"Such a community would be tolerant be¬ 
cause It found every kind of person useful, 
and Its members socially responsible because 
conscious of being needed." * 

Thus everyone who functions effectively 
at the level of his capacity will be needed 
and respected. Ho will be deemed a worthy 
member of society whether he be street 
sweeper or president. 

Implicit in the concept of such a society 
Is the idea of universal education. Again 
this must be at the level of the capacity of 
the individual. Not equality, but equality 
of opportunity is the goal; and there can be 
no equality of opportunity unless the doors 
and windows of the mind are thrown open 
to the light of knowledge. Universal educa¬ 
tion has not been achieved. Admittedly It 
is a goal. But it Is an Indispensable goal if 
we, with Inferior numbers, are to stand firm 
and secure against the hosts of communism. 
In his Farewell Address upon leaving the 
presidency, Washington said: "Promote, 
then, as an object of primary importance, 
Institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opin¬ 
ion. it should be enlightened." Universal 
education is an indispensable goal if we 
are to present a free and open society as a 
challenge to the closed and stratified society 
of the Communists, if each Individual is to 

9 Auden, W. H.. "Criticism In a Mass So¬ 
ciety," In the Intent of the Critic, p. 131. 
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develop In response to his desires and capac¬ 
ities rather than In response to the needs 
and the politics of the state. Never In our 
history has It been so Important that our 
schools and colleges and universities be dedi¬ 
cated to freedom—in order that truth may 
be discovered and may prevail, to Justice— 
In order that It may be our *‘set and constant 
purpose to render to every man his due,” • 
and to the dignity of man—In order that 
man made In the image of Qod may tread the 
earth without fear. 

Another revolutionary departure from 
traditional modes of thought and action, an¬ 
other challenge to Imperialistic communism, 
lies In the Incorporation and commingling 
of the spiritual values of the Jewish and 
Christian tradition Into the very fabric 
of our dally Jives. The Jews have heen called 
a **God-intoxlcated people.” The Old Testa¬ 
ment is the record of their long, long search 
for the one true God and for a knowledge 
of His law. Both Jews and Christians among 
us cry out In their hearts for righteousness. 
Nevertheless, we have been called a mate¬ 
rialistic people. Our civilization has been 
called a materialistic civilization. To the 
extent that the accumulation of money has 
become the sole or even the predominant 
goal of individual members of our society, 
to that extent we are a materialistic people. 
To conclude from this point, however, that 
our civilization Is devoid of spiritual values 
Is a superficial judgment. It Is true that 
we talk about money and material values, 
oftentimes to the distress of our friends In 
other parts of the world, but to assert that 
we place greater value on them than do 
Europeans or Aslans Is to close our eyes 
to obvious facts. Nowhere In the world can 
one see a more fixed determination of the 
poor to become rich or of the rich to stay 
rich than can be seen throughout the Orient. 
And it Is often suspected that the privileges 
of party leaders In Russia are the equivalent 
of great wealth. 

To call our civilization materialistic and 
money-minded Is to leave unaccounted for 
the endowment of great hospitals and foun¬ 
dations, of schools and colleges and univer¬ 
sities, of churches and charities, and of a 
hundred and one other things that bring 
to our common life a kindly and humani¬ 
tarian spirit unprecedented in the long his¬ 
tory of mankind. If our people are not 
visibly moved in their dally lives by a burn¬ 
ing religious zeal, at least they live in an 
afterglow of a religious faith, that com¬ 
mands them to love their neighbors as them¬ 
selves. Both Jews and Christians among 
us hearken to the commandments: "Thou 
Shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind,” and "Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bor as thyself.” Much that we do falls 
short of the perfection called for by these 
commandments, but no one can understand 
us who does not know that the spiritual 
values implicit In these commandments are 
woven Into the very texture of our being 
and permeate both the form and the direc¬ 
tion of our society. 

Perhaps In this respect we do not even 
understand ourselves. Perhaps we do not 
understand the forces of our own American 
Revolution. Our actions are permeated wdth 
wisdom and goodness, but we may have lost 
sight of the fact that wisdom and goodness 
arc the goals of living. If that be true, we 
must seek once more to know what wisdom 
and goodness are. Contrary to our accepted 
beliefs, the most deadly challenge of commu¬ 
nism lies in the fact that it presents a phi¬ 
losophy, Llie has a goal. Life makes sense. 
To Its adherents, the Marxist philosophy gives 
meaning to life. We can meet this only with 
a greater challenge. We can meet this with 
a world view which gives a meaning to life 
tran.scendlng the materialism that stands at 
the heart of communism. We are the heirs 

»The Institutes of Justinian. 


of a tradition possessing such a meaning. We 
must seek to apprehend that tradition anew, 
because our political, economic, and social 
structures and actions, permeated, enlight¬ 
ened, and strengthened by the highest spir¬ 
itual values of western man constitute our 
last and mightiest challenge to the theories 
and forces of communism. 

Shall we stand in terror before the chal¬ 
lenges of communism or shall we, possessing 
a giant's strength and conscious of that 
strength, be strong and of good courage? 

T 1 choice is ours. The challange Is be¬ 
fore us. Upon our wisdom and faith and 
courage may depend the course of civiliza¬ 
tion for a thousand years. In this crucial 
hoiu* we must not fall. 


Economy in Military Manpower 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE LOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I wrote Gen. George C. Marshall, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, the following letter: 

We all are cognizant of the great im¬ 
portance of the defense effort and the neces¬ 
sity of building up an adequate military 
organization. However, in doing this it is 
necessary that the economy of our country 
be maintained on a strong level because it 
Is Just as important that we remain eco¬ 
nomically strong as it Is that we become 
militarily strong and remain so. Both must 
be correlated if we are to accomplish the 
purpose of the program that we believe will 
serve to maintain the peace In the world 
today. 

In these trying times, and especially In 
view of the tax burden already on our people 
as well as t!ie huge additional tax burden 
contemplated to be added shortly, it seems 
to me that now as never before It is neces¬ 
sary that we have economy In the use of 
our military manpower as well as financial 
economy. 

The general feeling among those people 
whom I have contacted appears to be that 
the several branches of the Armed Forces 
are more or less in a race to build up their 
strength without due and adequate con¬ 
sideration being given to proper utilization 
of this strength In the so-called housekeep¬ 
ing or office work of the various branches. 
We all realize that a certain amount of 
office work must be done by the personnel 
of the several branches of the service. It 
would appear, however, that a great amount 
of this type of work could be done by civil¬ 
ians at considerable savings In military 
manpower as well as monetary. 

It seems to me that a searching survey 
should he made by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, going into all phases of this impor¬ 
tant matter so that wherever possible those 
members of the Armed Forces who are physi¬ 
cally fit and trained may be utilized as such 
rather than to have them doing work that 
civilians or limited-service personnel could 
do just as well. 

Recently the Agriculture Committee of 
the House of Representatives, of which com¬ 
mittee I am a member, went fully into the 
manpower situation as it affects agriculture 
and related industries. Apparently this 
vital phase of our economy is or will be 
shortly facing a serious manpower short¬ 
age for several reasons. Many workers are 
being drawn Into hlgh-paylng defense proj¬ 
ects and, of course, many of these workers 
are being taken into the Armed Forces. 


Other industries apparently also will be 
facing critical shortages In the near future. 

Necessarily, potential military manpower 
Is relatively scarce due to the high standards 
set by the Armed Forces and the compara¬ 
tively small group which they have to choose 
from. With this In mind. It seems to me 
that a reevaluation of th3 situation should be 
made by the Defense Department. Lower 
standards wherever possible should be 
adopted as to mental capacity, and certainly 
some of our manpower In the approved 
group with minor deficiencies could be used 
in the so-called housekeeping work of the 
Department, thus allowing able-bodied, phys¬ 
ically fit, and well-tra) ed personnel of the 
Armed Forces to be counted among the field 
forces. 

I have heard It said, unofficially, of course, 
and not from an authoritative source, that 
the military has more personnel In the Pen¬ 
tagon today than It had at the height of 
World War II. If It will not give aid and 
comfort to the enemy or adversely affect 
the defense effort, I would like very much 
to have a comparison between the present 
military strength at the Pentagon and as It 
was at the height of World War II. I would 
also like to know the exact number of officers 
and men who are members of the Armed 
Forces now on duty at the Pentagon, by rank. 
I am wondering If there aren't a number of 
physically fit and trained personnel being 
used there and elsewhere as chauffeurs, office 
workers, and handy men, more or less, and 
If these positions could nut be filled by the 
women of our country or men who are not 
physically fit for full military duties. 

I would appreciate hearing from you In 
regard to these matters. 

Since writing this letter my investiga¬ 
tion, which, of course, was very cursory, 
convinces me that the armed services, in 
many instances, are operating in utter 
disregai’d of proper utilization of man¬ 
power, as well as financial economy. I 
believe it is going to be necessary to have 
a searching inquiry on the part of Con¬ 
gress into this matter before adequate 
relief can be expected. After the Easter 
recess it is my present intention to in¬ 
itiate such a proposal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am Including a letter that I have re¬ 
cently received from a young man who 
is a member of the armed seiwices and 
whom I have known all of his life. He 
is a splendid young man, well educated 
and entirely reliable. The letter is as 
follows: 

As this diatribe progresses, I hope you will 
not think I’ve taken the term "servant of 
the people” too seriou.sly. My many letters 
to you are a result of my confidence in your 
ability and personal Integrity. 

Today I went buck to work for the Army 
and worked about 4 hours for which I was 
paid a little over $7, plus quarters for my 
family, my food, and clothing, and a form 
of security. Now I realize that some of us 
are paid for experience and ability and that 
higher pay Is an inducement to greater ef¬ 
fort and, in fact, the pay would be well 
earned, If our time were well used. >Vhut I 
am trying to sny is: Why curbs, shortages, niid 
restrictions in civilian life while we waste 
time, maHlrlal, and manpower? Today the 
Army cries for all of these, yet I would esti¬ 
mate that considerably loss than a majority 
of these is put to a good use. 

Sometime ago there was a great clamor to 
economize—brought to a halt by the Ko¬ 
rean Incident, but why not save while econ¬ 
omy ivS a greater virtue than ever? Why not 
make the Armed Forces and other Govern¬ 
ment services live within their budgets In¬ 
stead of letting them spend more and more 
per unit, even in time of compurnlive peace? 
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Since the channel 1b being put to more 
usee and more fantastic results are being 
accomplished, why not budget small units 
on the channel plan? Small units cause 
the expense: and here is a typical example: 
This morning Hve trucks took about 50 of 
us about 8 miles for a class in wire Installa¬ 
tion. Equipment needed consisted of wire, 
pliers, and tape. Any locale that contains 
trees, which abound 20 feet from the bar¬ 
racks is suitable, but we went to a special 
location, consuming 50 man-hours per hour 
for 3 hours, the equipment and the wear and 
tear on vehlclz^s. This venture, I estimate, 
cost the taxpayer about $80.83, while the 
same could have been accomplished for about 
$33 and would have released 60 men for the 
2 hours consumed In travel. 

Well, now you have an Idea of what I 
mean and why I wonder when I hear talk 
of another billion or so here and there. 

As I mentioned, an Individual is a voice 
In the wilderness, but since free speech pre¬ 
vails and since the combined voices of the 
citizens of our country determine our ac¬ 
tions—let us hope. 


Venereal Disease Control 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 22,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude an article by "T. E. Gurney Clark, 
of Columbia University, reporting the 
present status of venereal divCase control 
in our country: 

Is Venekem. Disease No Longer a Problem? ‘ 
(By E. Gurney Clark, M. D.*') 

A wave of optimism pervades medical and 
public health circles In rc.spect to the .status 
of vencrc-al discaie control. “Penicillin, the 
panacea, is at ha.id. Venereal disease con¬ 
trol is Imminent." In accordance with one 
of our objectives, “to dLssemlnate authorita¬ 
tive Information," this hypothesis should he 
critically examined by the American Venereal 
Disease Association to determine If the 
optimism is warranted, or Is possibly pre¬ 
mature. 

To this end the following questions are 
raised: 

(1) Is venereal disease now a problem? 
If so, why. to whom, and to what extent Is It 
a problem? 

(2) . > venereal disease control Imminent? 

(3) If so, how can control be maintained? 

1. Is venereal disease now a problem? Yes, 

syphilis Is a problem because of the char¬ 
acter of the causative agent, because of cer¬ 
tain human characteristics, the nature of 
the dlsea.se. and the character of the en¬ 
vironment In which people live. The organ¬ 
ism Is one that requires moisture to live and 
is thus associated with the moisture of inti¬ 
mate contact and thi is linked with sex and 
sex attitudes, with the result that infected 
persons hide their Infections. It Is a prob¬ 
lem because of certain human character¬ 
istics: lack of Interest in health, lack of 
knowledge, and willingness to take chances 
with mild, painless lesions. It is a problem 
because of the nature of the disease itself: 
the Interaction between the host and the 

> Presidential address, twelfth annual meet¬ 
ing, American Venereal Disease Association, 
Washington, D. C., April 28. 1950. 

* Professor of epidemiology, School of Pub¬ 
lic Health of the Faculty of Medicine, Co¬ 
lumbia University. 


parasitic agent, symptomless infection, 
evanescence of early signs. It Is a problem 
because of environment, particularly the so¬ 
cial and biologic environment, differences In 
educational attainment, standards of living, 
cost and availability of medical services. 
Gonorrhea is a problem because It Is caused 
by an organism with similar biologic require¬ 
ments and is thus related to sex. It is a 
problem because in women the disease fre¬ 
quently goes symptomless for many years. 
Yes, venereal disease Is now a problem. 

To whom Is venereal disease a problem? 

(a) To the patient? No, provided there is 
early discovery and adeq iate treatment. 
However, according to estimates, syphilis is 
a problem to more than half of the people 
who acquire It. since more than half the cases 
are undiscovered during the primary and 
secondary stages. 

(b) Is it a problem to the physician In 
practice? Not from the standpoint of treat¬ 
ment. despite the fact that we cannot define 
“adequate" treatment for each Individual 
case. There is no problem provided the 
patient remains under observation. Yet, 
until the many unknowns about this dis¬ 
ease are solved, it will be a scientific prob¬ 
lem as long as a case remains. The causative 
organism of syphilis has not yet been culti¬ 
vated. We have no vaccine. We know very 
little about the natural history of the un¬ 
treated infection; the difiatlon of Infectious- * 
ness: the mechanism of immunity: the 
mechanism of infection in utero; the selec¬ 
tivity ot the disease for ceitaiu tissues; the 
nature of reagln upon which our nonspecific 
serologic tests are based. These gups in our 
medical knowledge make syphilis a definite 
problem to the physician. 

(c) Is It a problem to the health uffleer 
and the community? This can be answered 
by quoting from remarks made by Dr. W. H. 
Aufranc. of the Venereal Disease Divlbion, 
United States Public Health Service, at a re¬ 
cent meeting devoted to the subject: Are 
Venereal Diseases Disappearing? He pointed 
out that in 1949 syphilis: (1) infected 150,- 
000 person.*; in the United States, 80,000 of 
whi h cases went undiscovered; (2) sent 
6.000 persons to mental Institutions; (3) In¬ 
fected prenataily 14.000 innocent children; 

(4) killed 13,000 people. He also stated that 
H has been estimated that If the population 
of the United States were tested today, 
3.010,000 people would be found to have posi¬ 
tive serologic tests lor syphilis. It is, then, 
a definite problem to the health officer and 
the community. 

2. Is venereal disease control Imminent? 
Eighteen years ago Parran said, "Syphillb can 
never be controlled while more than one-hulf 
of the ca.ses arc not recognized for more than 
a year after onset.” What Is the situation 
n(W? There has been an encouraging de¬ 
cline in the numbers of cases of primary and 
secondaiy syphilis reported by States and 
Territories from 1946 to tbe present. More 
recently, a slight decline has been noted in 
reported cases of early latent, but none in 
late and late latent and congenital syphilis. 
These latter facts arc discouraging and dis¬ 
turbing. The diagnosis of early latent, late, 
and late latent syphilis means the diagnosis 
of cases which were not recognized during 
the first year, or indeed the first several years, 
of Infection. These represent our failures in 
case finding at a most critical time In the 
course of the disease. A rough estimate of 
the extent of the failure may be made by 
allocating a portion of reported cases of early 
latent syphilis In any one year to previous 
years when, as primary and secondary, they 
were not discovered. This approximation 
reveals that In only 1 year, 1947, did the 
discovered cases of primary and secondary 
syphilis exceed those not discovered. Fur¬ 
thermore. approximately 120,000 late and late 
latent and 16,000 cases of congenital syphilis 
are reported each year. These must be added 
to our failures. It Is an old epidemiologic 
principle that successful control of com¬ 
municable disease depends upon the recogni¬ 


tion and the elimination of sources of in¬ 
fection. We are still missing more than we 
recognize. It can be stated without question 
that at the present, 18 years after Parran's 
statement, still more than one-half of the 
cases are not recognized for more than a 
year after onset. 

3. II control is at hand, how can It be 
maintained? There are and have been areas 
of so-called low prevalence In the United 
States and in other parts of the world. By 
critical analysis of the maintenance methods 
used In these areas, we should be able to 
apply Immediately the most effective ones 
so as to insure safety from the venei eal dis¬ 
eases forever. Have we studied critically 
these methods? Do we know what to do? 
The first step shtjuld be to test the assump¬ 
tion of low prevalence by thorough use of 
all case-finding methods, reaching as many 
people as possible In the population In ques¬ 
tion. If the low-prevalence assumption la 
correct, then we can test certain hypotheses 
ns to maintenance programs. If not. a care¬ 
ful analysis of the data will yield Informa¬ 
tion to assist In defining areas of true low 
prevalence. 

There Is additional information needed to 
plan an effective maintenance program. 
What to include in such a program will de¬ 
pend upon the effectiveness of measures pre¬ 
viously used. What do we know about these 
measures individually? Have we evaluated 
them sufficiently to know which measures 
are responsible for our present accomplish¬ 
ment? 

Any program of syphilis control or main¬ 
tenance must take into account the biologic 
characteristics of this particular agent-host 
relationship. These characteristics make it 
impossible: (1) to eliminate the organism 
in the physical environment; (2) to elimi¬ 
nate contact; (3) to Immunize; and (4) to 
practice mass quarantine except by treat¬ 
ment. Therefore, maintenance efforts must 
be directed toward methods which continue 
the reduction of effective exposures to the 
treponema pallidum such as; (1) a con¬ 
tinued reduction of total exposure.*; by de¬ 
creasing promiscuity; (2) prophylaxis; (3) 
maintenance of adequate treatment and fol- 
low-up requirements, and (4) a further re¬ 
duction of periods of Infectiousness by early 
recognition of Infection. This latter means 
case finding. Those methods of case finding 
which will best serve a maintenance pro¬ 
gram remain to be found. 

SUM MART 

1. The venereal diseases, particularly syph¬ 
ilis and gonorrhea, are still public health 
problems of the first magnitude. 

2. Considerable progress has been made in 
their control, but from present criteria con¬ 
trol is not Imminent. 

3. Information relating to adequate low- 
level maintenance measures is lacking. 

CONCLUSION 

The present optimism In respect to the Im¬ 
mediate control of the venereal diseases in 
the United States as a whole cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated in fact. 


Civil-Defense Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the iOllowing letter 
from the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association: 
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Chapter Contact 

One of the greatest services members of 
the Marine Corps Reserve Officers' Associa¬ 
tion remaining at home can render to the 
Nation at the present time is active partici¬ 
pation in the civil-defense effort of the com¬ 
munity in which we reside. 

The training experience you have gained 
as officers in the Marine Corps has qualiffed 
you to render excellent service to the Nation 
in the Civil Defence Corps. 

Civil defense can no longer be looked 
upon as a fad, hobby, or as a social gather¬ 
ing. America for the first time in her his¬ 
tory faces the prob ability of attack, by an 
enemy nation, of her industrial areas and 
population centers. 

It is no longer sufficient to build up the 
Nation’s military strength and war produc¬ 
tion. Attacks by the enemy with modern 
weapons will b aimed not only at destroying 
our war production but also designed to 
break the morale of the American public. 

We must organize to protect our home 
front, to minimize destruction and casual¬ 
ties. to learn all about the effects of atomic 
weapons in order to dispel the fear that 
breeds from the unknown and the resultant 
panic and hysteria which may cause as many 
casualties as the enemy attack itself. We 
must all Itarn the safety measures that can 
be taken to insure our own personal safety 
and we must pass these on to others. 

This or6anizlng and training must of 
necessity be voluntary. There is neither 
money or manpower to organize a paid civil- 
defense effort. The very principles of civil 
defense are self-help, both individual and 
commu. ilty; mutual aid or help from others 
when disaster Is so great that the community 
cannot cope with It. 

Teaching this “self-help” and organizing 
the civil-defense program will require con¬ 
siderable sacrifice. It is comparatively sim¬ 
ple to go out and enroll volunteers—that is, 
to got the names. Providing the organiza¬ 
tion which will direct the efforts of these 
volir leers and establishing a training pro¬ 
gram to make their service;, more effective 
will require considerably more effort and 
sacrifice of time. 

This is where the men and women of the 
Marine Corp.9 Rererve Officers’ Association 
can be rtllized to the best effect. Your pre¬ 
vious training has emphasized the need for 
instruction and leadership. Your experience 
has provided ou with these qualifications. 

You say "Nothing will ever happen to my 
community." Perhaps you do not live in a 
critical target area—that does not mean that 
your community has uo part in the civil 
dcleiise effort. It merely indicates the type 
of planning and organization you must un¬ 
dertake to assist other communities which 
arc in critical target areas in furnishing 
mobile civil defense support and mutual aid. 
Wc all hope and pray "^hat there never may 
be any occasion for using the civil defense 
organization but wo can’t afford to take the 
chance of being unprepared. 

A trained organization ready to meet emer¬ 
gencies will save thousands of American lives 
and may spell the difference between victor, 
and deft at should war come. Hie word “sur¬ 
vival” has become almost synonymous with 
civil defense. Whether wo survive may actu¬ 
ally dej)ond upon the efficiency of the home 
front preparations and our readiness in the 
event tjf disaster. 

Ctmsidcrable study has been made of all 
phases ol civil defense. A number of offi¬ 
cial pamphlets and books have been pub¬ 
lished. Among these are United States 
Civil Defense, which outlines the problems 
which must be met and serves as a guide for 
organization to meet these problems; Sur¬ 
vival Under Atomic Attack, which outlines 
what everyone should know relative to safety 
mcasutes: Health Services and Special 
Weapc.ns Defense; The Medical Aspects of 
Atomic Weapons, and many others. These 


booklets all give authentic information on 
the subject of civil defense and are available 
either through your local civil-defense au¬ 
thorities or from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Civil-defense organization will differ with 
the requirements of the community. It may 
be that your community can use your entire 
chapter in one activity—your community 
plan on the other hand may be such that 
It can only employ the individuals within 
your chapter in several activities. Whatever 
the requirements are you owe It to yourself 
and your community to render whatever 
service you can. 

Remember that an attack If it comes is 
directed against the people of the United 
States and the people must be prepared to 
meet it. It cannot be met If we “let George 
do it.” 

Wc hear much about lack of funds for this 
and that. It is true that civil-defense oper¬ 
ations will eventually require considerable 
money. However there Is a great deal of 
work to be done In organizing and training 
prior to the actual need fo~ money. Marines 
have always known how to operate on a 
shoestring so this will be no new problem 
to conquer for you. 

Every chapter Is urged to Immediately con¬ 
tact the civil-delense authority in your own 
community and offer the services of the 
membership In whatever phase of the civil- 
defense effort they can be most effectively 
employed, or In the event no civil-delense 
organization has been established, to take 
the necessary steps to organize one under 
the constituted authorities. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letters: 

Jackson City Bank & 'Trust Co., 
Jiicksmi, Mich., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. George Mh.\DER, 

House of Rrpre.scntatlccs. 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Congre.s.sman Meader: I have 
road in the press in the past few clays that 
there Is a movement to abolLsh the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

I, for one. should very much dislike sro- 
ing this brought about. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a lot of unfavorable publicity 
hus come out during the current investi¬ 
gation, I feel that the RFC, over-all, has 
done a very good job and should be con¬ 
tinued. 

This bank has handled more RFC loans, 
I understand, than any other bunk in Mich¬ 
igan, and there has never been a loss. 

The banks in the largo cities have been 
prime movers lor abolishing the RFC, say¬ 
ing that there is no longer a ne«^d for it 
and that they are capable of handling all 
applications. However, 11 we take an ap¬ 
plication to a large city bank and ar.k them 
to participate with us in a loan which would 
run for a term of years and wherein there 
Is real estate and other collateral involved, 
they quickly step aside and say that they 
are not Interested. If we take to them an 
application from a company which shows 
a wonderful financial statement and per¬ 
haps wants to barrow money for from 3 to 
6 months, they will, of course, be very glad 
to handle all or any part of such a loan. 


I feel that there Is a distinct need for 
the RFC, especially for the small business 
which needs term money for fixed assets. 

Very truly yours, 

C. P. Spaeth, 

Prc.fident, 

March 19. 1051. 

Carl F. Spaeth, 

President. Jackson City Bank & Trust 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Dear Carl: Thank you very much for your 
letter of March 14, expressing your views on 
the present need for the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation, 

The work I did with the Pulbrlght Com¬ 
mittee—before resigning last August to run 
for Congress—led me to the tentative con¬ 
clusion that long-term loans on fixed assets 
for small buslnessos did not seem to be avail¬ 
able from private credit sources, except at 
extremely high Interest rates. It was my 
hope that the study of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would lead to the de¬ 
velopment ol sound practices for processing 
applications for loans of this type and servic¬ 
ing them, which might lead the way to the 
development of an attractive field in private 
financing which now seems to be neglected. 
I am somewhat familiar with the benefits 
to small enterprises, arising from Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation financing, 
wholly aside from the financial relief granted. 

Frequently small-business men neglect to 
give attention to accounting and planning, 
to the extent they ought to for their own 
good. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, through its processing of applications 
and subsequent servicing of loans, frequently 
helps such small concerns to establish more 
businesslike procedures. Banking institu¬ 
tions. genornlly, cannot afford to maintain 
the staff of engineers, examiners, etc., 
through which consulting and advisory 
functions arc performed, and through which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in 
my Judgment, hus been able to modify and 
reconstruct the business operations of an 
applicant so that a loan to him is a safe 
business risk. 

Therefore, it is my feeling, which is con¬ 
trary to the po.sitlon of the Republici.n 
policy committee of both the House and the 
Senate, that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation ought not to be aboJlshed until 
tlic problem of providing financial a.s.slstunce 
to small-business entcrprlspR has been dealt 
with more effectively than it has up to the 
present time. I appreciate that the relief 
afforded through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporal ion tails lar short ol equalizing op¬ 
portunities lor expansion us between small 
and large concerns. However, what little re¬ 
lief there ib to the small conce rn ought not 
to be taken away until something has been 
found to substitute for it Furthermore, a 
period oi conversion to delen.'-c pre)ductlon, 
on which We are now entering, will inevitably 
cause dislocation intensifying the need ior 
financial aid. This will be most cliffieull loi- 
the small concerns. Our procurement pro¬ 
gram seems to be tciinded upon huge prime 
contracts with large business. Small busi¬ 
ness gets only the defense crumb.‘; that fall 
from the table of large biislne.-ob, n.s an over¬ 
flow. before any apprccltible volume ol de¬ 
fense work is Butacontracted to sm.ill busi¬ 
ness. Therefore, there will inevitably be a 
time lag of several months. If no financial 
aid is available to small business during this 
period of conversion to defense production, 
such as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion is able to provide, the biuiness failuics 
and the Impact on our economy through un¬ 
employment will be fur more serious tlian 
it needs to be. 

I was very glad to have your letter for an¬ 
other reason. I had been shown letters from 
banks all over the country which were an¬ 
swers 1o a questionnaire supplied by the 
American Banking Association, lu wlilcli all 
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but a very few expressed the opinion that 
the Reconstruction Finance Ck)rporatlon was 
wholly unnecessary, since any loan applicant 
entitled to credit could obtain all the money 
it needed from private banks, and that larger 
loans could be handled through participa¬ 
tion with correspondent banks. 

I am convinced that Congress needs to go 
much more deeply into this problem before 
taking drastic action. 

Sincerely. 

Oborgx Meader. 


The Real Victim 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or MIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the loose morals of the New Deal admin¬ 
istration are now coming to a head. The 
American people who have been taken in 
by the New Deal propaganda can now see 
the price which they have to pay when 
they become indifferent to the affairs of 
their Government. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
an editorial which appears in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 22. 1951, with 
reference to a few, and only a few, of the 
high-handed rackets within the Govern¬ 
ment and without the Government: 

The Real Victim 

In dark days of March 1933 the leaders 
of the Federal Government vere In a bustling 
hurry. The slogan was, “Act now and worry 
about the le^jallty later “ Out of that atti¬ 
tude came the bank holiday and after a while 
the NRA, the old AAA. and a host of other 
acts that skirted the law for expediency. 

In the same days there crept In another 
philosophy, that the Public Treasury be¬ 
longs to him who gets there first. Probably 
at no time In our history w:ir there such a 
wild scramble to get up projects to be paid 
for out of the public till. Out of that attitude 
toward the public moneys came finally an¬ 
other slogan, “Spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect." 

This March the days of 1933 seem dark 
again In retrospect, although for a different 
reason. This March beholds the spectacle of 
wholesale Investigations Into the conduct of 
people who also believe. In a different way. In 
acting first and considering the legality later 
and of people who believe that the Public 
Treasury Is there for them to tap. 

The progress from March 1933 to March 
1951 has been a slow one. In 1933 there was 
no lack of personal probity among trusted 
public officials. They did not skirt the law 
for personal gain nor did they dip Into the 
Treasury to put money In their own or in 
their friends’ pockets. 

But It was there that there was sown, 
subtle and Insidious, the gen'iral disregard 
for the statute books and the orderly proc¬ 
esses of low that have brought public 
morality to Its present state. It was there 
th: t was sown the philosophy that since the 
Treasury Is being touched anyway “we might 
as well get ours.'* 

If this seems to be too heavy an indict¬ 
ment of public morality, consider for a mo¬ 
ment who It Is that is really being exposed 
In this parade of investigations. 

In Washington one Investigation is making 
considerable scandal of flve-perce:.ters. lob¬ 
byists. negotiators, and fixerr who have taken 


the RFC for millions not yet counted. But 
however evil their machinations, the lar¬ 
ceny— If that is the word for it—would have 
been Impossible if the mo*'allty of the offi¬ 
cials had been such that they were ui ap¬ 
proachable. 

The Interesting fact ? that whole investi¬ 
gation is that so far no criminal act has 
been disclosed. What h' outraged the pub¬ 
lic sense of propriety has been nothing more 
than the acceptance of deep-freezes and the 
doing of favors for cronies—It only seems 
more startling here, and le* comic, because 
, bigger sums are involved. 

It seecned funny when one official got a 
deep-freesse and offered only friendly favors 
In return. It Isn’t funny when another 
official accepts a luxurious week-end in 
Florida and the quid pro quo Is a mllllon- 
dollar loan. Eut one glows from another. 
If the first is viewed Jov illy 1:. high places, 
vhy should there not be hurt surprise at 
t) e lndlgn4''lon over the second? 

In Chicago, in Kansas City, In New York 
there proceeds another Investigation, this 
time Into the activities of the imderworld. 
To no one’s great surprise this investigation 
discloses that there Is an underworld. T'liere 
are gangsters, gamblers, racketeers, and mur¬ 
derers In the world after all. 

What has caused the surprise, and the 
Indignation, Is the disclosure of the size and 
organization ot their operations and the 
clear suggestion that they could not operate 
so without at least the tacit consent of those 
holding public office. 

The gangsters—the Intended victims— 
have hardly bien touched by the pnbe ex¬ 
cept for side malfea.sanc€^, such as conceal¬ 
ment and lying. The real victim is public 
morality. 

The spotlight of this investigation has 
touched sheriffs In LouLslariu, political bosses 
in Missouri, police officials in Illinois, a mayor 
In New York, a dead governor, and a live 
diplomat. They in their turn have raised 
BUfiplclon that the lines of connection go 
further and higher. 

The progression seems to us not a surpris¬ 
ing one. A President skirts the lav' from 
the noblest of motives, but once the idea of 
skirting Is morally accepted the evil* grows 
too familiar. Who should expect more 
scrufiulous regard for It from ward leaders 
and policemen than from Presldentf ? 

Public moneys are used for the noblc&t of 
purposes. Since they are to be spent any¬ 
way it seems a smali mutter to weigh their 
spending so as Incidentally to help and get 
votes from large pressure groups. Soon It Is 
a little matter also to spread It through 
friends and In return tor favors 

Favors are accepted fro i shady characters, 
shadows between the world and the under¬ 
world. for the noblest of objectives. After 
all, a politician must be elected before he 
can do good. You do not Inquire too closely 
Into your city machine supporters, and soon 
they are not Inquiring at all Into the little 
favors done for the cop on the beat. You 
begin with the virtue of loyalty to your 
friends and pretty soon irlendship becomes 
the greatest of virtues. 

Between the beginning and the end there 
Is. of course, a wide difference. But once 
there Is a loosening of th© attitude toward 
the public treasury and the public laws, no 
one .jhould be surprised when a rot sets in. 
If public officials dismiss with a wave of the 
hand so grave a charge a»s treason to one’s 
country, who should he surprised that lesser 
officials go unmoved by slot machines and 
$2 bets on the horses? 

The beginning of all this is the thought 
that one need not be too scrupulous In the 
protection of the public moneys or in the 
observance of the law so long as the purpose 
Is to do good. The protTresslon Is disregard 
for the law and no regard for money. The 
end, if it goes that far. is the end of public 
morality. 


Brooklyn’s Man of the Week 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OS NEW YOLK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. POONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Jeanne Toomey, fruii the Brooklyn 
Eagle of March 18. 1051: 

BnooKi.TN's Man or the Wefk—B oss or 

A iMY Babe Here Calls Borough “Tors for 

Living" 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 

Brig, Gen. Edward H. Lastayo, commander 
of the New York port of embarkation, in¬ 
cluding the Brooklyn Aimy Base, has seen 
the world, but he still ranks Brooklyn tops 
as a place to live. 

Ask why he was .selected for Wett Point 
from the New Jersey National Guard in July 
of 1918, he will answer mildly, "On the basis 
of service," 

“Hurd w'ork, not romance.’’ is the way he 
sums up 34 years of military duty. 

A handsome, quiet-spoken man of 53. 
General Lastayo lives at Fort Hamilton with 
his wife, the former Virginia H. Dillard of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He has two miuricd 
daughters—Ann, whose husband, Lt, John 
D. Howaid, is serving with the Third Division 
in Korea, and Virginia, wife of Shane Rlor- 
daii of Dobbs Ferry, a former infantry ser¬ 
geant. 

Borsirs Arc’s bigglst base 

Head of the iaigest United States instal¬ 
lation of the Army’s Transportation Corps, 
General Lastayo describes himself as “ncjt a 
combat toldier," and has no recollection of 
any ‘‘exciting moments" In his career. 

Tracing his lile, however, shows this state¬ 
ment to be dictated by reserve rather than 
accuracy. 

He transferred Irom the Field Artillery 
In 1942 after 22 years with that branch and 
lett with an Invasion convoy for his Trans¬ 
portation Corps n.sBignmcnt In England. 
From May to October of that year he com¬ 
manded the third port at the Bristol chan¬ 
nel f.orts, England. In November he left for 
North Africa. 

"We took over the port of Oran and op¬ 
erated It until March 1943,’’ he said in his 
office at the Army base the other day. Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo commanded the port during 
that period. Later he w’as transportation 
officer f :'r both the Mediterranean and Penin¬ 
sula Base Sections. Charged with the load¬ 
ing of Invasion forces and the landing and 
transporting of men, equipment and supplies 
as Chief of Transportation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Theater of Operations, the Army 
chief had an unparalleled opportunity to 
study and appraise American youth. 

Hi» conclusion? "I think that, on an aver¬ 
age, the buys of today are the same as the 
boy.s I was with in 1917 and 1918." 

With thi.s attitude, the general is un¬ 
derstandably popular with his subordinates 
at the Aimy base. 

LOADED ANZIO INVADERS 

While in Italy he supervised the loading of 
forces, both Amer ican and British, who made 
the Anzio Lmding. In fcJeptemtacr 1944, he 
was charged with the responsibility of lend¬ 
ing the Seventh Army for the Invasion of 
southern France from Naples. In June 1945, 
he returned to the United States. 

In the field of transportation, the port of 
embarkation head believes that the LST and 
LCT may be the greatest contributions made 
during World War II because they enable 
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troops With equipment to debark directly 
from the vessel to the beach. 

Prior to World War II. while with the Field 
Artillery, he served In Kentucky, the Philip¬ 
pines, Virginia, Hawaii. Massachusetts, Flor¬ 
ida, Maryland, and Texas. 

*T saw so much heat I got used to it,” he 
commented. 

In all his Army career ho spent only a few 
months in his native New Jersey while with 
the Sixth T^leld Artillery at Camp Dix, from 
August 1921 to January 1922. 

He was born in West Hoboken. October 4, 
1897. 

TAUGHT ROTC AT CORNEI.L 

From 1925 to 1929 he taught physics and 
astronomy at West Point and in 1939 and 
1940, as a major, was an Instructor In HOTC 
at Cornell. 

Of his own career as a student at the 
Point he is characteristically modest. 

Asked whether he had any favorite sub¬ 
jects, he replied, “Like most boys I took the 
course of study because I had to.” 

He was not an athlete and did not par¬ 
ticipate in sports. Among his classmates 
were Gen. Ewart Gladstone Plank, who com¬ 
manded the New York port of embarkation 
from June 1946 to May 1949, and MaJ. Gen. 
Clovis E. Byers, Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Stair. G-1, who was wounded In New Guinea 
In 1942 carrying a tommygun in the attack 
on Buna Village. 

General Lastayo has great affection for the 
Point and plans to attend the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary ceremonies there 
July 4. 1062. 

After his return to this country the trans¬ 
portation officer was Chief of the Highway 
Division, Office of Chief of Trunspo? tation, 
in Washington. From February 1946 to June 
1949, as deputy port commander and chief 
of staff of the New York port of embarka¬ 
tion, ho first fell In love with Brooklyn. 

PRO-DROOKLYN JERSEY MA^ 

"I like Brooklyn,” he declared. “I was a 
Jersey boy, and you never hear any good 
about Brooklyn In Jersey. I disagree with 
the Jersey view. I like Brooklyn extremely 
well and think It Is a fine place to live." 

His younger daughter, Ann, w’hs graduated 
from Fort ?^amil<on High School In 1948 
while her father was stationed here, 

A year Intervened between that hitch In 
Brooklyn and his present assignment hero. 
From June 1949 to August I960 he was As¬ 
sistant Chief of Transportation In Wnsh’ng- 
toii. 

As boss of the largest American Installa¬ 
tion, he looks out his window from the ad¬ 
ministration building of the Broiiklyn Army 
base at a scene of bustling activity, but se¬ 
curity prevents his discussing his present task 
and responsibilities. 

However, he will talk about his two grand¬ 
daughters like any proud grandpa. One was 
born only a few Sundays ago. 

His own father w'as not in the Army and 
the family “seems to run to girls." but Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo still has hopes for a future 
general. 


Patriot Wanted 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN raE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no finer group of pa¬ 
triots in our country than the devoted 
Americans who are today serving in the 


thankless role of membership on their 
local draft boards. 

Without compensation, and too often 
with no sign of public appreciation, they 
perform a vital task in the mobilization 
of our defense. The United States owes 
an everlasting debt of gratitude to these 
fine citizens. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post: 

PATRIOT Wanted 

We are indebted to one of our readers 
for an Interesting advertisement clipped 
from the Dickson County (Tenn.) Herald. 
“Wanted,” says the ad, "one draft board 
member.” Then it lists the requirements 
for the Job. Among them are these: "He 
must sign two or more waivers of pay or 
compensation; he must be prepared to take 
plenty of cussing with a smile, both pub¬ 
licly and privately; he must not have too 
much sense, because. If he does, ho will 
not take the Job.” The salary offered is set 
forth ns follows: “All compensation paid 
for duties in this position is exen.pt from 
Income taxes for the ro.'tson this position 
pays no salary, wages or compensation.” 
“Reasons for taking Job," the ad goes on: 
"Somebody has to do It under the present 
law and whoever tloos It has the satisfaction 
ol knowing that he is doing his patriotic 
duty, and the further satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that all registrants registered with his 
board will be treated alike under like con¬ 
ditions.” 

We have no doubt that the Dickson County 
Drait Board will fill its vacancy. It will And 
some devoted American who, like the 39,340 
other volunteers now working without com¬ 
pensation in the Selortlve Service System all 
over the country, will find sctislaction in the 
knowledge that "he is doing his patriotic 
duty.” The response that free men make to a 
call of this kind is a measuie ol their sen.^.e 
of responsibility and of the vitality ol their 
society. The United States has alwajs been 
able to count on a full and generous response. 

Membership on a drait board is an onerous 
and eJXacting assignment. It is not easy to 
make the decision that requires the son of a 
friend or a neighbor or a business associate 
to go Into military service. It requires often 
the Judgment of a Solomon and the patience 
of a Job to weigh the claims of conscience, 
the considerations of family hardship, the 
pleas lor deferment to finish a course of edu¬ 
cation that are presented In an infinite 
variety of forms by the young men called up 
for induction. The work demands long 
hours, and it imposes on the men who per¬ 
form it a sternness—in the national Inter¬ 
est—that necessarily sets them apart, in some 
degree, from their fellow men. Some draft 
board members have been doing the Job 
steadily for a decade. They have won small 
acclaim. But they deserve the warm grati¬ 
tude of all Americans for an indispensable 
public service well and faithfully and self¬ 
lessly performed. 


Peanut Legislation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the House passed and sent to the other 
body a bill dealing with peanut mar¬ 
keting quotas and acreage allotments. 


This was a good bill. It sought to do 
equity and to alleviate a situation that 
exists in Alabama and Texas, and to a 
lesser degree In several other States. 
The Eighty-first Congress adjourned 
without any action being taken by the 
Senate. I am not here to censure any 
group or any Individual for failure to 
take action, although I know some ac¬ 
tion should have been taken. By reason 
o: this failure the House several weeks 
ago again passed similar legislation. 
Monday of this week the Senate amended 
the House bill by striking out every¬ 
thing in our bill and inseiting a new 
amendment. This amendment reduced 
the 79,000 acreage increase to 34,900 
acres. Senator Hoey, who was han¬ 
dling the bill, had this to say, and I 
quote: 

' the House bill there was a provision for 
79,000 acres increase for Texas and Alabama 
tf correct an injustice heretofore existing. 
The Senate bill reduces to 34,900. 

The Senator also said, and I quote: 

Furthermore, I may say that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry de¬ 
cided that this was as far as they wish to 
go, and therefore it is not desired or intended 
to arl for the appointment of conferees but 
to ’ . the matter rest on the bill us reported 
to the Senate by the committee. 

I do not censure the Senator for his 
action. He did this in good faith in an 
eTort to bring out some legislation. He 
approved of the legislation a.s enacted 
by the House. However, on hf.ndling it 
on the Senate floor, he was necessarily 
bound by the action of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

This is an unprecedented action to 
think of one body of this Congre.ss - 
Ing to the other: “We refuse to sit dow'n 
with any conferees that the House might 
name and work out a bill. Yes; we know 
that an inequity and injustice does exist, 
and we will make a half correction,“ 

It is a tragedy that we who know the 
jUwStice of jur case are barred from even 
being allowed to talk the matter over 
with representatives jf the other body. 
This is not conducive to good legislation. 
It is a departure from the good relations 
that have heretofore existed between the 
Senate and the House, and especially be¬ 
tween the Houst Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture an 1 the Senate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry. It is setting a bad 
precedent. 

As much as I reg^-et to admit it. it is a 
fact that W'e are caught between the 
“devil and the deep blue sea “ The Sen¬ 
ate by its action has refused to do any¬ 
thing further and has passed the ball 
back to the House. 

I am convinced that if objection is 
made to agree to the Senate amendment 
that the farmers of my State will be fur¬ 
ther penalized. Certainly a half loaf is 
better than none at all, and I am, there¬ 
fore, withholding my objection to the 
passage of this bill with the hope that a 
more equitable bill can be worked out at 
a later date. 

The farmers of my section are about 
ready to plant. Action on this bill has 
already been too long delayed. We can¬ 
not afford to wait any longer. I know 
that Senator Hoey and the Senators of 
my State have done everything that they 
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could to have their body adopt the House 
bill. 1 am sure that they will continue 
their efforts toward securing the enact¬ 
ment of Just and equitable legislation. 


Tribute to Coach of Indian Basketball 
Team 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINX SSOTA 

IN TOE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the papers have been filled with stories 
of bribery and poor sportsmanship in 
basketball. It is most heprtening to look 
at the other side of the ledger and to 
praise those who follow the game in a 
spirit of honesty and clean play. 

One of the finest examples of how fine 
the game may be is offered by a high- 
school team in my district. The Red 
Lake team, coached by Russ Smith, is 
composed of Indian boys from the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation. I think the 
following article, written by Charles 
Johnson of the Minneapolis Star in its 
issue of March 6, is well worth the at¬ 
tention of all the Members of the House: 
Charles Johnson's Low-Down on Sports 
By the end of this week when the eight 
participants in the Minnesota State hlgh- 
school basketball tournament are known, 
well hear this statement not once but many 
times: 

"I can pick eight teams that aren’t coming 
to Minneapolis that could beat the eight that 
will participate.” 

This cry goe.s up every year when strong 
combinations that have played brilliantly all 
season are edged out of the tournament be¬ 
cause of off nights or bad breaks. 

Tliere undoubtedly is some Justification 
for .such claims, but there Isn’t any way to 
change the situation. 

We agree that the teams that are playing 
the best basketball at tournament time—dis¬ 
trict or regional—usually earn the right to 
battle for State honors. 

Up in the north country unprejudiced 
basketball fans are singing the praises of 
the Red Lake team, coached by Ru.s.s Smith. 
This line aggregation was nosed out in the 
district meet 69-64, by Bemldjl which has 
won that event for the lost 14 years for some 
sort of a record. 

Red Lake is a tiny spot with a limited 
high-school enrollment and many Indian 
students. 

Everyone in that district, even those In 
Bemldjl. are talking about the Red Lake 
team and its coach. 

“If Red Lake had been able to nose out 
Bemldjl, which also has a well-coached team 
under Bun Fortle, it would have been the 
sweetheart outfit of this or any other tour¬ 
nament,” one admirer writes. 

“I think coach Smith has done the great¬ 
est coaching Job at Red Lake this season 1 
have seen in this area In a long time. 

“First, Smith has a well-coached, smart, 
and clean-cut group of Indian boys. They 
are outstanding young men who show it by 
their dress, conduct, and appearance on 
and off the floor. They are good students, 
too. 

“On a recent visit to the reservation I saw 
basketball backboards everywhere. They 


are all talking the sport. The townsfolks 
are backing the team to the limit. 

“Coach Smith has gone into the homes of 
the boys, talked to the parents and dined 
with them to create a new spirit and in¬ 
terest which has been lacking in the past. 

"They used to blame the Red Lake In¬ 
dians for fights, brawls, and arguments at 
games that drove spectators away. No long¬ 
er do you hear them accused of damaging 
cars or responsibility for other pranks that 
don’t set too well with the residents and 
certainly don’t help sports. 

“Russ Smith has made the community so 
proud of its high-school athletes that 
women arrange dinners for them after the 
games. 'They have Increased Interest of the 
public In their activities, and Smith has 
made them better boys and that means bet¬ 
ter citizens when they grow up. 

“Smith has taught the Indians good 
sportsmanship. That goes for the players 
as well as the spectators. He had a clever 
little Indian princess, dressed in beaded 
buckskin outfit with tribal headdress as the 
cheer leader,” our Bemldjl Informant went 
on. 

That’s the kind of a story we love to hear 
about our amateur athletlc.s. Coach Smith 
apparently Is a man who is using our fine 
competitive sports to make better citizens, 
a stronger community and sound leaders for 
the future. 

That should be the No. 1 aim of every 
coach. Accomplishments of this type are 
much more Important than championships 
or victories of any kind. 

VA Backdown on Regional Office for 
Brookljm Recognizes Injustice 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YOttK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY, Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of March 18, 
1951: 

VA Backdown on Regional Office fob 
Brooklyn Recognizes Injustice 

Only 3 days alter the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration announced that parts of the Brook¬ 
lyn regional office would be transferred to 
Manhattan mounting criticism here has 
brought a change of opinion on the part of 
Administrator Carl R. Gray. This followed 
his receipt of Information that sufticlent 
space Is available In Brooklyn to house the 
complete regional activity. Orders have been 
Issued to secure that space at once. 

This comes as welcome news throughout 
the borough, but particularly to the major 
veterans’ organizations, which with the mem¬ 
bers of the Brooklyn congressional delegation 
and the Brooklyn Eagle, have been fighting 
to block this move which would have caused 
such great Inconvenience to large numbers of 
veterans seeking information and guidance. 

Despite the fact that three of the nine 
floors in the building would have remained 
available for the veterans office, the removal 
of the records to Manhattan would have se¬ 
riously impaired service here. 

In a wire sent to Administrator Gray Just 
before he changed his mind the local con¬ 
gressional delegation stated that ”we refuse 
to let Brooklyn become the stepchild of 
the VA.” 


We are glad to see that our Representatives 
did not hesitate to use the very descriptive 
word “stepchild.” If Washington, Albany, 
and City Hall were to have their way on some 
occasions, that is Just what Brooklyn would 
become. We have used the word recently in 
describing the effect of the treatment ac¬ 
corded some of our local projects by the city 
administration—and City Hall didn’t like It. 
But it iB a word that tells a story and we in¬ 
tend to use it, as our Congressmen did, 
whenever it fits a situation. 

We are Informed that there are 427,000 vet¬ 
erans in this borough. A large proportion of 
them find it necessary to go to the regional 
office on Ryerson Street occasionally. Some 
of them have been wounded or otherwise dis¬ 
abled. It seems to us thoughtless and inex¬ 
cusable on the part of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration that It was willing to force the.se 
men to take a long trip to Manhattan when 
there was no compelling reason for them to 
suffer such Inconvenience. 

' But favorable action has now been taken 
and Brooklyn's regional VA office will be re¬ 
tained here. We trust that there will be no 
lurther change of mind at Washington. 


Inflation and Government Rubber Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. AYREG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter to Mi*. 
Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, fiom Mr. John L. Collyer, 
president, the B. P. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio ; 

The B. P. Goodrich Co., 

Akron, Ohio, March S. 1951. 
Subject: Inflation and Government rubber 
policies. 

Mr. Eeic Johnston, 

Administrator. Economic Stahili&ation 

Agency. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Johnston: Following Is an ex¬ 
tract from the Economic Stabilization 
Agency's General Celling Price Regulation 
dated January 26. 1951, which was signed by 
you and with which I am in complete 
accord: 

“Since June 1060 the country has been in 
the throes of a mounting InJLation. What 
is most alarming is the violence ; nd rapidity 
with which prices are rising throughout the 
economy. Since the outbreak in Korea, basic 
commodity prices have risen almost 60 per¬ 
cent, farm prices about 16 percent, whole¬ 
sale food prices 12 percent, and industiial 
prices about 14 percent. Wholesale textile 
prices have advanced over 30 percetit, chemi¬ 
cals over 25 percent, building mateiials and 
metals and metal products about 10 percent. 

“The cost of living is now at an all-time 
high ard is rising sharply. 

“These Increases in prices have added bil¬ 
lions to the cost of the defense program and 
many more billions to tlie cost of living ol 
the general public.” 

The inflation in prices of raw materials 
used by the rubber industry has been far 
greater than the percentages quoted above. 
And the Inflation will continue Indefinitely 
If our Government should enter into a rub¬ 
ber price cartel with tlic crude rubber grow¬ 
ing areas or Into fixed-price contracts with 
private crude rubber producers. 
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at a considerably lower rate than that recom¬ 
mended. No stockpiling of general purpose 
synthetic rubber was attempted. The pro¬ 
duction rate of general purpose synthetic 
rubber was allowed to decline to a postwar 
low of only 18.100 long tons In January 1950« 
and working Inventories were kept low. 

“Alarmed over this precarious supply posi¬ 
tion, the B. P. Goodrich Co. and the rubber 
Industry early in 1960 urged a rapid step-up 
In the rate of synthetic rubber production 
and In the rate of crude rubber stockpile 
accumulation. Later, on May 8, 1060, the 
B. P. Goodrich Co. recommended the Imme¬ 
diate reopening of one additional GB-S 
plant, and shortly thereafter, the reopening 
of all stand-by GR-B plants. It was not 
until after the outbreak of the Korean War— 
in July, actually—that reactivation of one 
synthetic plant was authorized, and not 
until September that the remaining stand-by 
plants were directed to be reopened. To the 
present time, little substantial relief has re¬ 
sulted from the reactivation of these facili¬ 
ties and it is now estimated that full scale 
production cannot be attained before April 
1961.” 

It is our conviction that if our Govern¬ 
ment had carried out the recommendations 
made in 1948 and those made early in 1050 
by the B. P. Goodrich Cj., the rubber-supply 
position of the United States and of the 
world would now be such that the price of 
crude rubber would be far more realistic in 
relation to production costs than the prices 
prevailing during the last 9 months. 

Our company has frequently commented 
on the exorbitant cost to the American 
taxpayer of previous cartels in crude rubber 
organized by foreign governments, which 


have always resulted in extortionate prices 
to the consuming countries, of which the 
United States is by far the largest. Long¬ 
time experience dictates that our Govern¬ 
ment should not participate in any rubber 
price cartel or fixed-price arrangement. 

It is our conviction that the world rubber- 
Bupply situation is not nearly so serious as 
has been publicized and is improving so 
rapidly that a much lower price for crude 
rubber will result within the next few 
months, provided that— 

(a) Our country is not involved in a war 
with Russia; 

(b) Our Government does not enter into 
price cartels with crude-producing nations or 
into fixed-price arrangements with private 
producers; and that— 

(c) The adequacy of the crude-rubber 
stockpile already accumulated is realized. 

Great progress toward the solution of the 
rubber-supply situation has already been 
made. American rubber policy must give 
full weight to this progress and to its future 
effects. 

Proper evaluation of the facts and esti¬ 
mates stated below will bring policy changes 
that are needed. 

1. THE SUPPLY-DEMAND OUTLOOK POR 1961 

Here are our estimates of world supply 
and demand for rubbers in 1961. (See table.) 
These estimates show a world surplus of over 
600,000 long tons of rubber this year, after 
all consumptive needs for both military and 
civilian products have been filled. Because 
the United States stocks are already ade¬ 
quate, the indicated surplus should be more 
than sufficient to supply the possible stock¬ 
pile requirements of foreign countries. 


Estimated world new~ruhber supply and consumption, January to December 1951 
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Rubbers are by far the major item of cost 
In the rubber manufacturing Industry. To¬ 
day, the Government bears almost total re¬ 
sponsibility for the price of rubbers—both 
for the American rubbers produced in Gov¬ 
ernment-owned facilities and for the crude 
rubber imported into this country. The 
future price of all of these rubbers is depend¬ 
ent almost entirely upon governmental 
policies. 

By May 1, when all plants are operating at 
capacity, over 90 percent of the American 
rubbers will be produced in Government- 
owned plants retained by Government under 
the Rubber Act of 1960. On December 7, 
1950, the Government increased the selling 
price to Industry of its general purpose Amer¬ 
ican rubber 32^ percent, or from 18 Vi cents 
a pound to 24 >4 cents a pound. 

The greatest price increase has been in 
crude rubber. The delivered price in New 
York for No. 1 ribbed smoke sheets advanced 
from 18 Vi cents a pound at the beginning of 
1950 to a high of 90 cents a pound during 
the year. The present world market price is 
about 80 cents, an Increase since January 1. 
1960. of almost 340 percent. 

Our Government became the sole importer 
of crude rubber for this country on December 
29,1950, at which time the price was 70 cents 
a pound. The stated purpose was to obtain 
a materially lower price by eliminating com¬ 
petitive buying between private companies 
for consumption and our Government for 
stockpiling. There has been no decrease In 
the world price of crude rubber since then; 
instead, the price has increased about 16 
percent. 

The total cost of crude rubber produced 
by reasonably efficient growers is about 10 
cents a pound delivered in the United States. 
The average total cost of all producers of 
crude rubber is probably not in excess of 16 
cents a pound. 

The rubber position of the United States 
at present reflects the serious supply prob¬ 
lems which we have faced in both the crude 
rubber and American rubbers, resulting from 
the unprecedented levels of demand for rub¬ 
ber for current consumption, the scare buy¬ 
ing following Korea, the acceleration of buy¬ 
ing for strategic stockpiling purposes, both by 
our Government and by other nations, fail¬ 
ure of the Government to maintain the out¬ 
put of American rubbers at the levels recom¬ 
mended in 1948, and the Government's de¬ 
lay in reopening the American rubber fa¬ 
cilities which had been placed in moth¬ 
balls. 

During the last year the American people 
as consumers and as taxpayers for the de¬ 
fer se program have palds tens of millions of 
dollars more for rubber products than would 
have been the case if our Government had 
followed the recommendations of the B. P. 
Goodrich Co. and the rubber industry for 
sound policies In rubber. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
Director. Office of Defense Mobilization, dated 
December 30, 1960, we said: 

“Proper perspective on the problem of 
supply requires that we go back to October 
1948 when the rubber Industry made a report 
to Government recommending steps that 
should bo taken to safeguard the rubber 
security Interests of the Nation. The indus¬ 
try report, completely documented statisti¬ 
cally, recommended a crude rubber stockpil¬ 
ing program by Government which could 
nave resulted In a combined Government and 
industry stockpile of almost 900,000 long 
tons by June 1950, when the Korean War 
broke out. It further recommended that 
production of general purpose synthetic rub¬ 
ber by Government should not be permitted 
to fall below 34,000 long tons a month, and 
that any excess of production over current 
synthetic rubber consumption be stockpiled 
by Government In order to conserve crude 
rubber In the early stages of any national 
emergency that might arise. 

“None of these recommendations was fol¬ 
lowed. Crude rubber stockpiling took place 


2. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CRUDE RUBBER 
STOCKPILE OBJECTIVE 

The stockpile objective is the keystone of 
United States of America rubber policy. This 
objective should now be materially reduced 
in the light of changed conditions, which 
differ greatly from the conditions existing 
when the present objective was established. 

These factors are constantly working to 
make us less dependent on crude rubber. 

(a) The present objective includes a pro¬ 
vision for sufficient crude rubber to meet 
consumption requirements during the period 
when the American rubber plants were being 
taken out of mothballs. Now that the Amer¬ 


ican rubber facilities are achieving capacity 
production, this provision Is no lunger neces¬ 
sary. 

(b) Rubber now being converted Into fin¬ 
ished military products Is not being with¬ 
drawn from the stockpile but Is being sup¬ 
plied from current Imports. We estimate 
that in 1061 there will be 160,000 tons of all 
types of rubbers used In military products 
for the defense effort, most of which will not 
be put into service. That materiel represents 
a stockpile in being and Its rubber content 
should be included In stockpile totals. 

(c) The performance of products made 
from American-made rubbers Is constantly 
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being Improved. New types have been de¬ 
veloped. “Cold rubber" Is noW In mass pro¬ 
duction and usage. New compounding ma¬ 
terials have been discovered. New compo¬ 
nents are available. New techniques have 
beeT> tested. The result Is that American- 
made rubbers can now replace crude rubber 
much more effectively than during World 
War II. This statement can readily be con¬ 
firmed by a review of Industry and Govern¬ 
ment test results. 

8. INCREASE IN UNITED STATES OP AMERICAN- 
MADE RUBBER CAPACITY 

Our company has already recommended 
that our American-made rubber capacity 
be increased by 200,000 tons a year. This 
Increase might be obtainable from existing 
facilities more quickly and with less ex¬ 
pense than If new plants were built. This 
desirable safety factor would give us pro¬ 
tection against bombing and could, during 
a war. give us capacity to supply the needs 
of our allies, many of whom have been stock¬ 
piling crude rubber. 

In summary, the 1061 world supply of ne^ 
rubber will be by far the largest In his¬ 
tory—2,800.000 tone. World consumption 
needs for both military and essential civil¬ 
ian rubber products In 1061 of 2,176,000 
long tons are well within the limits of sup¬ 
ply. The great current Inflationary force 
in the crude-rubber market is that of fear- 
buying of stocks, mainly for strategic pur¬ 
poses. as nations bid against each other fur 
the 625,000 tons surplus. So far as the 
United States is concerned, such strategic 
stock accumulation above present stockpile 
levels Is largely based on outdated premises. 
A realistic current appraisal of strategic 
stockpile needs, and the provision of a 200- 
000-ton safety factor In American rubber 
capacity, would permit natural market 
forces to eliminate much of the costly In¬ 
flation now present in the crude-rubber 
market. 

It Is for these reasons that the United 
States should by all means avoid entangle¬ 
ment In a rubber price cartel with the crude- 
rubber-growing areas or In fixed-price ar¬ 
rangements with private crude-rubber pro¬ 
ducers. Such arrangements would simply 
legalize and perpetuate much of the gross 
Inflation now present In the crude-rubber 
market structure to the continuing detri¬ 
ment of conrumere, manufacturers, and de¬ 
fense production, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the free world. 

This problem Is of such Immediate Im¬ 
portance to our entire defense mobilization 
and economic stabilization programs that 
prompt understanding and action are es¬ 
sential. We suggest that a meeting be called 
by you before March 14 In which informed 
Government and business people may join 
to consider the facts, to appraise them real¬ 
istically, and to stimulate action along the 
lines indicated herein. Copies of this let¬ 
ter are being sent to other interested 
persons. 

Yours sincerely, 

John L. Colltxh. 


Legislative Program of Regular Veterans 
Association 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or minnkbota 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday» March 22,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the Members to 
the legislative program of the Regular 


Veterans Association of the United 
States. This program was adopted by 
the annual convention of the association 
last September. There are many points 
in this program which deserve careful 
consideration as their enactment would 
react to the greater benefit of the people 
of this Nation. 

The program follows: 

Legislative Program of the Regular Veter¬ 
ans Assocution of the United States 

Adopted by Its 1950 National Convention, 

September 23. 1050 

national defense 

1. The Immediate enactment of a univer- 
eal military training law. 

2. Mobilization of all material resources 
for war. 

3. Legislation to effectively curb war Infla¬ 
tion during the present emergency. 

4. An effective national organization for 
civil defense. 

6. Creation of a national committee for the 
conservation of natural resources. 

6. Issuance, by the United States, of an 
appropriate medal for service In the present 
Korean campaign. 

7. Issuance, by the United Nations of an 
appropriate medal for service in the present 
Korean campaign. 

8. Appropriate United Nations rank for the 
present commandant of the United Nations 
forces in Korea. 

9. Relentless war on Communist aggres- 
alon. 

10 Extension of all provisions of the GI 
bill of rights to all veterans of the Korean 
campaign. 

11. Federal Income-tax exemptions, the 
some as was extended to Armed Forces per¬ 
sonnel during World War II, for all personnel 
engaged In the present Korean campaign— 
said exemptions to be retroactive to the be¬ 
ginning of hostilities and to continue for 
1 year after they shall have ended. 

12. Free postage for all service personnel 
during the present Korean campaign 

13. Immediate restoration of the World 
War II allotment system for the dependents 
of all service personnel. 

14. Legislation prohibiting strikes, or mass 
work stoppages, In time of war or during 
military campaigns such as the Korean cam¬ 
paign. 

15. Extension of Federal old-age and sur¬ 
vivors Insurance coverage to all members of 
the Armed Forces, drafted for service, with 
the Federal Government paying the contri¬ 
butions. 

16. All commissaries, exchanges, and ship’s 
service stores to be operated strlrtly on a 
nonprofit basis and all merchandise sold in 
them to be exempt from Federal and State 
tax. 

17. National service life Insurance to be 
supplanted with a flat $10,000 death gratuity. 

international relations 

1. Continued support of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

2. Vigorous fulfillment of our Interna¬ 
tional commitments and agreements. 

3. Restricted and screened Immigration. 

4. Continued cooperation with all nations 
for the promotion of International peace and 
the development of backward areas. 

AMERICANISM 

1. Legislation outlawing the Communist 
Party, and all other groupo who advocate 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force and violence. 

3. Unequivocal denial of tho right to vote 
nnd to hold public office, or to enjoy public 
employment, to those who are known to 
oppose our form of government 

8. A stronger Voice of America program 
and greater efforts to penetrate the iron cur¬ 
tain by educational means. 


4. Deportation of all known alien and 
foreign-born Communists. 

5. Praise and continued support of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for Its ef¬ 
fective war on communism and subversive 
groups. 

veterans and their dependents 

1. Parity in pensions and disability com¬ 
pensation for all persons who served honor¬ 
ably In the Armed Forces of the United States 
at any time and parity In all widows pen¬ 
sions—and in all pension payments to the 
dependents of deceased disabled veterans. 
(S. 727 and H. R. 303.) 

2. Service pensions for all veterans who 

were engaged in hostilities against the hos¬ 
tile natives In the Moro Province and in tho 
islands of Leyte and Samar from July 4.1902, 
to January 1, 1914. (S. 432 and H. R. 308.) 

3. Vocational rehabilitation for all hon¬ 
orably discharged disabled veterans of the 
Armed Forces regardless of when the service 
was performed. 

4. Civil service preference. United States 
Employment Service preference, and prefer¬ 
ence on relief projects—when they exist—for 
all honorably discharged veterans of the 
Regular Establishment. 

5. A uniform law and uniform regulations 
applicable to all disabled tubercular veterans 
regardless of the date of service. (H R. 1038, 
77th Cong.) 

6. Legislation to reduce to 10 percent the 
disability requirement for entitlement to ad¬ 
ditional compensation for dependents of 
veterans, 

7. Ser’ico pensions for veterans of World 
War I, and World War II at age 55, In the 
amount of $55 a month with an Increase of 
$2 a month for each year thereafter. 

8. Legislation to Increase pension Income 
limitation to $2,000 for veterans, or widow 
without dependents, and to $3,000 for veteran 
or widow with dependents. 

9. Legislation to exclude commercial in¬ 
surance payments from consideration as in¬ 
come in determining eligibility for non- 
servlce-connectcd death pensions. 

10. T.eglslatlon, or an executive directive by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, requir¬ 
ing the Veterans’ Administration to accept as 
evidence, for rating purposes, examinations 
made at any hospital approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 

11. A substantial raise In pay to VA hos¬ 
pital attendants, especially to those In men¬ 
tal hospitals and contagious disease wards 
In VA hospitals. 

12. Opposing any plan to take from the 
Veterans’ Administration, or Its immediate 
Jurisdiction and control, any function of 
government having to do with veterans. 

13. Continued hospitalization, in VA hos¬ 
pitals, for non-service-connected disabllitleB 
when facilities are available. 

14. Out-patient treatment and medication 
for veterans receiving part III benefits at 
VA hospitals. 

15. An Identification card and lapel button 
to bo furnished all service-connected dis¬ 
abled veterans by the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. 

16. Rescission of VA Circular 25. March 7. 
1947, prohibiting VA employees from taking 
part In veterans’ organizations. 

17. Legislation requiring the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to Issue explicit Instruc¬ 
tions that each and every decision of the VA 
in its agencies of original and appellate Juris¬ 
diction be supported by an adequately de¬ 
tailed recitation of the basis of finding of 
fact and to contain a statement that the 
policy of resolution of reasonable doubt biis 
been considered. 

18. A rating of permanent and total dis¬ 
ability for all veterans who have a lung re¬ 
moved. 

19. Amendment of R. & P. R. 2676 (b) 4 to 
permit acceptance of Jay testimony In deter¬ 
mining service connection fur malaria. 
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20. The establishment of a VA hospital, for 
Negro veterans In Franklin County, Va.. the 
birthplace of Booker T. Washington. 

21. A minimum of 2 prosthetic appliances 
a year to eligible veterans. 

22. A national cemetery In each of the 48 
States. 

23. Adapted housing for helpless disabled 
veterans of the Regular Establishment. 

24. Adjusted service compensation for vet¬ 
erans of World War II, and the present 
Korean campaign, In the amount of $6 a 
day for foreign service and $3 a day for home 
service. 

25. Legislation authorizing official repre¬ 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations, ac¬ 
credited by the Veterans Administration, to 
appear before any unit of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of any veteran when 
properly empowered by the veteran to do so. 

26. Maintenance of the United States 
soldier’s and naval homes In their present 
locations. 

27. First priority for Philippine veterans 
and their dependents In the settlement of 
all World War II claims. 

28. Compensation and pension for servlce- 
counccted disabilities are rights and not 
gratuities. The Regular Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, therefore, urges 
the Immediate enactment of legislation to 
subject all decisions of the Administrator 
of Veterans' Affairs to Federal court review. 

Frank E. McClernan, 
National Commander. 

Postal Workers Find Themselves in Eco¬ 
nomic Strait-Jacket: Pay Adjustments 
and Service Restoration Should Have 

Immediate Consideration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith a letter I received from 
Mr, William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and an article appearing in the March 
edition of the Postal Record, the official 
publication of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, written by Mr. James 
J. Doran, former chief post office inspec¬ 
tor, who calls for restoration of postal 
service curtailed last year. 

The letter and article follow: 

National Association 

OF Letter Carriers, 
Washington. D. C., March IB, 1951, 
Hon. Melvin Price, 

House Offic Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Price : There Is herewith attached 
a reprint of an article appearing In the 
March edition of the Postal Record, the 
official publication of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Letter Carriers. You will note that 
It Is written by Mr. James J. Doran, the 
recently retired postal executive who suc¬ 
ceeded the present Postmaster General in 
the office of the chief post office inspector. 
In the light of existing conditions, Mr. 
Doran’s article Is both thought-provoking 
and timely. He clearly indicates in the arti¬ 


cle that the postal-curtailment orders Issued 
under date of April 17. 1950. were unneces¬ 
sary and that a report in the hands of the 
Postmaster General 1 month prior to that 
date (March 15, 1950) “contradicts the as¬ 
sertions that savings could only be made 
through curtailments." 

On March 6 and 7. 1951, Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson appeared before the House 
Post Office and CivU Service Committee In 
support of the pending rate bill. H. R. 2982, 
which Is designed to increase postal revenues 
by $163,000,000 annually. When interrogated 
by committee members as to whether the in¬ 
crease in rates would permit the restoration 
of postal services to the high standard which 
prevailed on April 17, 1050. the Postmaster 
General answered in the negative. He was 
also queried at considerable length as to 
whether the rate Increases contemplated 
granting much-needed upward wage revision 
to the 500,000 postal workers in the field 
service Once again hls answer was In the 
negative. In fact, he made the positive 
statement that neither the requested In¬ 
crease In postage rates nor hls budgetary 
estimates Included any provisions for service 
restoration or pay increases to postal workers. 

In view of the foregoing, it is quite ap¬ 
parent that the only hope lor restoring the 
postal service rests with Congress. Accord¬ 
ingly, this association firmly believes that 
H. R. 2982 and S. 1046 should be amended 
so as to provide specific instruction to the 
Postmaster General which would give to 
the American people the type of postal serv¬ 
ice to which they have been accustomed over 
the years. 

It Is a well-known fact that on December 
4. 1950. the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved a compromise agreement between 
the rail carriers and the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment which amounted to $312,000,000 (ICC 
Docket No. 9200), covering the period Feb¬ 
ruary 19. 1947, through December 31, 1950. 
That huge sum of money must come from 
postal revenues which presently fall short 
of equaling postal expenditures by approxi¬ 
mately $500,000,000 each year. We have been 
reliably Informed that public hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
Just been concluded and that additional rate 
Increases will undoubtedly be granted cov¬ 
ering the period subsequent to January 1, 
1051. Additionally, the Nation’s airlines 
have pending requests before the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board which aggregate in excess of 
$2,250,000 for transporting United States 
malls by air. This Item, too. If approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, will be charged 
against the revenue of the Post Office De¬ 
partment and will greatly Increase the al¬ 
leged operating deficit. 

Meanwhile, postal workers everywhere find 
themselves In an economic strait-jacket be¬ 
cause of the fact that those in authority, 
particularly in the Post Office Department, 
have made no provislonr. for upward wage 
adjustments to meet the ever-expanding 
co.st of living. This association firmly be¬ 
lieves that both service restoration and pay 
adjustments must be given Immediate con¬ 
sideration. Reports reaching this office al¬ 
most dally clearly indicate that the person¬ 
nel turn-over in the field postal service Is 
higher than at any time in history. In De¬ 
troit, Mich., alone. 732 employees, or 12 per¬ 
cent of the total personnel, have left the 
postal service since July 1, 1960. This does 
not include 104 Detroit postal workers who 
have entered the military service. Similar 
conditions prevail in practically all parts of 
the country. 

We Implore you to give serious considera¬ 
tion to taking whatever action deemed neces¬ 
sary to provide a complete service restoration 
and an upward wage adjustment for letter 
carriers and other postal people. Favorable 


action on your part will be deeply ap¬ 
preciated. 

With every good wish, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. Dohbrtt, 

President, 

D. R. Sullivan, 

Vice President, 
Jerome J. Keating, 

Secretary, 

R. B. Kbbmers, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Our Present Postal Service 
(By James J. Doran) 

National Association op Letter Carriers, 
January 18, 1951. 

Mr. James J. Doran, 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mr. Doran : You are undoubtedly fa¬ 
miliar with the present postal curtailment 
program and the existing controversy re¬ 
sulting from the orders contained In the 
Postal Bulletin of April 18, 1050. As one who 
has spent a lifetime In the United States 
Postal Service, I am convinced beyond words 
that a statement from you would be of great 
Importance at this particular time. 

I am in a position to publish whatever 
statement you care to make In the monthly 
organ of this association, the Postal Record. 
It goes without saying that whatever your 
approach to the postal problem, this asso¬ 
ciation will publish your views verbatim. 

It is my firm conviction that you will be 
rendering a great public service by making 
known your views on the present-day postal 
system. 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 

W. C. Dohertt, 

President. 

Chevy Chase, Md., February 11, 1951. 
William C. Doherty, 

President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Doherty: 1 have given a great 
deal of consideration to your letter of Jan¬ 
uary 18, 1961, In which you Invite me to 
make a statement on our present-day pos¬ 
tal service to be published In your official 
organ, the Postal Record. I note that you 
have agreed that anything I might offer In 
the way of an article will be published ver¬ 
batim. 

1 have decided to accept your offer and 
I do so In the hope that some part of the 
article which I will submit may in a small 
measure lead to a settlement of the present- 
day postal controversy. Some of my friends 
will perhaps think that it was unwise on 
my part to become Involved In this contro¬ 
versy, but to those who would form such 
an opinion, I call their .ittention to the 
possibility that any dispute, dLsagroement, or 
controversy stands a better chance of being 
adjusted and settled equitably If all of the 
truth is known and understood and not Just 
a part of the truth. I believe that I have 
In my possession and I am setting forth, In 
the article certain features ol the rate situa¬ 
tion and the postal curtailment matter that 
have not been given very much publicity In 
the past. 

1 thank you for your offer. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jameu j. Doran. 

Until shortly after World War II the aver¬ 
age American, and In fact all Americans, 
took our Postal Service for granted. It was 
looked upon with confidence and faith in 
Its honesty and efficiency. Its rank and file 
could. If they so desired, boast of a fidelity 
not easily equalled and never surpassed. If 
Its laws were broken or violated its Inspec- 
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tion service went Into action and stayed 
at It until the law breakers were in custody 
and punished. It could match its perform¬ 
ance with any of its fellows in the National 
Government and do so without apology or 
explanation. 

It was generally credited with dcing a fine 
Job during the war and was praised highly 
for contributing a great deal to our fighting 
men’s morale by its prompt and efficient 
handling of the military mall. It did all this 
in spite of the absence of thousands of its 
best employees who were in the war. After 
the war rising costs of operation brought on 
staggering deficits which aroused Congress 
and brought considerable criticism from a 
variety of sources. This made a strange and 
not easily understood picture--with a less 
experienced force during the war we were 
praised; with our experienced and efficient 
men and women back at work, we were be¬ 
ing charged with waste and inefficiency. 

There had to be a reason for this change 
and the reason was not hard to find. The 
Department wanted a raise in postal rates 
and the publishers and heavy mall users 
said, **No. It was not justified. Cut your 
costs. Put in up-to-date methods. Avoid 
your duplication. Dispose of, useless rec¬ 
ords,” and on and on. The deficit had grown 
steadily until in each of the fiscal years of 
1940 and 1950 it exceeded $060,000,000. All 
concerned became postal deficit conscious. 

The Department and other parts of the 
Federal Government had been investigated 
by the Hoover Commission. After the task 
force that spent the greater port of a year 
in its work on the Postal Service made its 
report a claim arose that a yearly savings 
of more than 200,000,000 was possible if up- 
to-date methods were used and modern 
mechanical equipment bought for the field 
service. This was Just the kind of charge 
the opponents of tl e increased postal rato 
bill wanted and they used It to the best 
of their ability and capacity. 

Just about the time it seemed nothing 
more could happen to or be said about the 
Postal Service that would add to Its worries 
and troubles, the Post Office Department, 
yes the Department Itself, decided other¬ 
wise. Tlic Department reached the conclu¬ 
sion It had to curtail and eliminate Postal 
Service throughout the cotmtry. 

Accordingly on April 18, 1950, there ap¬ 
peared in the Postal Bulletin one of the most 
drastic orders ever written by a Postmaster 
General. You are familiar with the order 
which has been properly labeled the cur¬ 
tailment order. 

Now for the reasons for the order. The 
Postmaster General said Congress and the 
Bureau of Budget have reduced his requests 
for appropriation by such amounts as to 
compel a curtailment in postal service all 
over the Nation. He explained there was no 
other way In which to meet the situation 
and the order was placed in effect despite 
the opposition of Congress, the public, busi¬ 
ness and the labor unions of postal em¬ 
ployees. There had been substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the amounts asked by the Depart¬ 
ment by the House of Representatives, and 
the Postmaster General took the viewpoint 
the Department would not be allowed to 
proceed on a deficit spending basis. The 
Senate had not yet acted on the appropria¬ 
tion bill. 

If I or any other person were to say the 
order was a mistake, that there were othar 
means of reducing the over-all costs of op¬ 
erating the postal service, and failed to pro¬ 
duce evidence to support and substantiate 
such a contention, you the reader would 
promptly and properly proceed to the con¬ 
clusion my views and opinions were worth¬ 
less. In place of setting my views and 
opinions on wh'^ther the order was a mistake. 
I am going to place before you facts, clear 


undisputed facta, all of wblcb have been 
published by the Department at one time or 
another. All that is contained in this article 
is public property and a matter of public 
record. If perchance some of these public 
documents conflict with or contradict the 
efforts and representations of the Depart¬ 
ment in its fight for higher postal rates, then 
the Department m\ 2 St truly accept the re¬ 
sponsibility so created. And if these public 
papers or some of them cast an element of 
doubt on the validity of the Department’s 
case before Congress md the people, then the 
Department can blame itself for a not too 
‘carefully prepared and presented line of evi¬ 
dence to establish the proof that higher rates 
and service curtailment were absolutely 
necessary. 

Your organization contends the postal es¬ 
tablishment is a public service and the need 
for a balanced postal budget Is not as vital 
as the Department claims. You have called 
attention to other departments of the Na¬ 
tional Government that produce little or no 
revenue and yet obtain their appropriations 
without apparently too much trouble. All 
Americans use the postal service. Therefore 
it is a public service. As to the value of the 
contention that it should be supported by 
congressional appropriation regardless of the 
disparity between income and expense, that 
at first glance seems a wide departure from 
what might be considered the good old- 
fashioned “earn your own keep” American 
methods. But if we look into the history of 
the postal service right down to the present 
moment we find considerable support for that 
very theory. Yes; the records of the Depart¬ 
ment will show that more than 39,000 of the 
more than 41,000 post offices of the country 
could not operate without what is truly a 
postal subsidy. 

These 39,000 offices arc of the second, third, 
and fourth class and are called district of¬ 
fices. At none of them are the receipts more 
th..n $40,000 a year and many have annual 
revenue of only a few hundred dollars. But 
they are necessary and perform good service, 
a service that our people could not and would 
not bo expected to give up. Par from being 
self-supporting they cause an annual deficit 
of about $130,000,000 and this does not in¬ 
clude the cost of mail transportation to and 
from these offices. The Department says its 
mail transportation costs amount to over 
$420,000,000 a year. It would be difficult to 
apportion the exact amount of the total 
transportation charges to these district of¬ 
fices but recalling they are located in 39.000 
different places in all 48 States and our pos¬ 
sessions, an estimate of $50,000,000, which is 
slightly over 10 percent of the whole cost, 
would certainly not seem too high. At any 
rate a very substantial deficit Is to be ex¬ 
pected year after year and it can only be met 
by congressional appropriation. 

Siippo.se the Department got a 20-pcrccnt 
Increase in rates, the added revenue at these 
district offices would amount to probably not 
more than $10,000,000 unless the rate on flist- 
class matter were raised. All the efforts of 
the Department up to the recent curtail¬ 
ment order were for increases on everything 
except first-class mail. Congress can never 
he expected to hike postal rates sufficiently 
to wipe out the deficit in these district offices 
and it should not attempt to do so. 

The Postmaster General and other officials 
of the Department have stated on many oc¬ 
casions that the cost of free postal services 
to other Government departments and 
agencies, free-in-couinty newspaper handling, 
etc., amounts to $150,000,000 a year. Add 
this, to the annual deficit at the district 
offices and you have $280,000,000, or more 
than dne-half of the entire postal deficit. 
And If we add the $50,000,000 (estimated) 
for mail transportation to these 39,000 offices 
we have a total of $330,000,000. This amount 


we will agree takes quite a slice out of the 
total postal deficit of $570,000,000. And if 
you add to that the subsidies given the air 
lines and other carriers of mall, you have 
accounted for at least four hundred million 
of the deficit. Subsidies should I'e recog¬ 
nized ana labeled as such, and there is no 
Justification for the postal service being 
saddled with them. If Congress decides to 
reduce the amount of postal subsidies given. 
It can do so by increasing postal rates, but 
It cannot wipe out either now or in the 
future the subsidy it is giving to support 
the district offices. 

The 39,000 represents 94 percent of all the 
offices in our postal service. The other 6 
percent make a profit, and they, the 6 per¬ 
cent. were the ones most affected by the 
curtailment order. If a postal-rate in¬ 
crease Is granted it is their profits which 
will be Increased. But it Is a fair arrange¬ 
ment to expect the larger offices to produce 
enough revenue to wipe out the deficit, ex¬ 
cluding the $150,000,000, which is the cost 
of the free services? Any increase in postal 
rates will be effective at all offices, but unless 
the Department changes Its stand and asks 
for an Increase on letter-mail postage—on 
which it claims to make a proflt—the added 
revenue at the district offices will be slight 
compared to that of the 6 percent now more 
than earning their expenses. Until this 
subsidy to the postal service is recognized 
and treated as such and not placed on the 
mail users at the profit-making offices, there 
can be little or no hope of proceeding in a 
fair and equitable manner in this matter of 
rates. Certain rates should be raised, par¬ 
ticularly those on second and fourth class, 
but all concerned should be certain of the 
equity involved In the Increases requested. 

The Department’s basis for asking for In¬ 
crease In postal rates is to be found in its 
cost ascertainment figures and statistics. 
Cost ascertainment is a time, weight, and 
count study on all the mall handling and 
special service operations made at more than 
500 offices of all 4 cla.sse8 located in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. Prom this study 
the Department puts forth the information 
that certain specified losses are Incurred In 
handling second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mall, and all the special services excepting 
Postal Savings. The opposition to the rate 
Increases, and this opposition Is numerous 
and forceful, says the cost figures ore not 
accurate; that the Department does not 
know what its costs arc, and furthermore It 
cannot be expected to find out what It costs 
with relation to each operation are under 
its present system of cost ascertainment. 

Congress has a real Interest In tlie postal 
service. True It has not passed the rate 
bill; probably because the Department said 
we lose so much on each operation and each 
class of mall except first, but it apparently 
did not produce enough proof to satisfy 
Congress on that issue. 

The postal service should pay Its person¬ 
nel good wages, better than at present, and 
improve working conditions where possible; 
and the personnel owes it to Itself, the De¬ 
partment and the people to do the best Job 
possible. Postal employees have a great in¬ 
vestment in the service. The best and great¬ 
est Investment possible. It is themselves as 
people and their future, and it Is upon them 
that the country must depend for an effi¬ 
cient service. The employee, like the De¬ 
partment must be realistic and recognize 
conditions and facts as they exist. If they 
can be changed for the better, well and good. 
If not. they must be faced. And one of the 
Important facts to face is the cost of opera¬ 
tion In the largest offices. 

Cost ascertainment figures show there Is 
a difference in cost, a great difference; and, 
until it Is wiped out or plainly explained and 
accounted for the entire service is on weak 
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ground in trying to convince anyone, espe¬ 
cially Congress and the publishers, that an 
appreciable boost in rates Is Justified. 

The Department has accepted cost ascer¬ 
tainment figures and bases its efforts for In¬ 
creased rates on these figures. The Depart¬ 
ment claimed it could not continue to give 
the country the postal service that was in 
existence on April 17, 1050, and for some time 
prior thereto, because it was not getting the 
money needed for that service and curtail¬ 
ment was the answer to the problem created 
by reduced appropriations. The head of the 
Department said he disliked to curtail the 
service but as the entire postal service was 
operated economically there was nothing else 
to do. Savings were not possible in any other 
way. Sounds reasonable, doesn’t It? A 
frank statement made about a frank and 
drastic order. 

Now, no one who knows the officials and 
those holding high places in the Cost As¬ 
certainment Division as I do. would charge 
these officials and employees with a desire to 
work against the Postmaster General. On 
the contrary, they are loyal honest people. 
Their responsibility Is to put the data and 
statistics together in the form of reports of 
costs on different postal activities. These 
figures are gathered in the field. Under date 
of March 15, 1950, such a report was pre¬ 
pared and it was Issued about the time of 
the April 18 bulletin—perhaps a few days 
later. This particular report contradicts 
the assertions that savings could only be 
made through curtailment. Yes (if the re¬ 
port is accurate, and in the absence of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary it should be accepted 
as accurate), this particular report dealt with 
the cost of operation in the 20 largest of¬ 
fices of the country. On one item, the cost of 
handling first-class mall, one office showed 
a cost of 133 percent more than the one that 
operated at the least cost. The average cost 
for the 20 offices was almost double that of 
the best office. Just imagine spending $5 for 
a piece of.work In one office and getting that 
same piece of work done in another for 
$2.75. 

Would it seem that savings could be made 
with such conditions existing? Yes, if the 
report accurately portrays present conditions 
and costs in the 20 offices in question, a sav- 
lng.s of over $45,000,000 a year could be made 
in the handling of fir.st-class mall alone. 
There was no explanation why such differ¬ 
ence in operations cost should exist. There 
are bound to be some difierences in costs of 
many postal activities but any report which 
showed such glaring disparity costs should 
be most carefully examined and analyzed be¬ 
fore being made public. There were other 
differences of costs In other operations at 
these same 20 offices, but I might be con¬ 
sidered as trying to build up a case if I 
offered additional detail. The report in 
question is not a secret. I am quite sure 
the congre.sslonal committee got copies of it 
and your organization may also have one. 

The question will naturally arise in the 
minds of men of good sense—was this condi¬ 
tion known to the officials of the Depart¬ 
ment, and, if known, what, if any, action 
was taken? IiCt us again look at the record. 
The report of March 15. 1950, was not the 
first of its kind to bo printed and Issued. 
Others in years and months passed had been 
distributed and showed similar conditions 
existing at the time specified on each re¬ 
port. The Department officials were aware 
of this disparagement in costs for the same 
kinds of work, and in some of the reports 
discus.sions were had on what was termed 
variables. Variables were Introduced to offer 
some reasons why a difference might Justi¬ 
fiably exist. But what kind of a variable it 
is that permits one office to spend the $5 
for the same amount and kind of work and 
another only $2.75. 

Could it be that the over-all management 
was satisfied to obtain and print cost figures 


and their related data and then go on to 
something else? Is It possible that the pres¬ 
ent postal management considered It had 
adequately and competently discharged its 
duties and responsibilities by gathering and 
publishing these ver. detailed reports on the 
operation costs In the 20 largest offices and 
then ignored the very conditions its own 
reports brought to light? If so. the conclu¬ 
sion is and must be there is something 
wrong in that kind of management. 

Each and every matter I have discussed in 
this article I brought to the attention (in 
writing) of the present postal management 
at one time or another. Only two of my 
memoranda were acknowledged. I felt I 
owed it to the postal officials to call to their 
attention the conditions, some of which at 
least, were in strong contrast to the repre¬ 
sentations that savings could only be made 
through curtailment of service. I have al¬ 
ways considered it disloyal to keep from my 
superiors any Information which had a bear¬ 
ing on any of their policies or programs. It 
was a duty to call attention to the unpleas¬ 
ant and contradictory conditions—and one I 
tried to carry out under all conditions. 
There may be some who disagree with such 
procedure. 


Don’t Send Your Daughter to Washington 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 15, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on February 
19 I introduced In the House H. R. 2766, 
a bill to create a Federal corporation for 
organized recreation of Government em¬ 
ployees, with special attention to the 
metropolitan areas. The same or similar 
bills were introduced at the same time by 
the gentleman from Minnesota I Mr. Mc¬ 
Carthy], the gentleman from Peimsyl- 
vania I Mr. Rhodes], and in another 
House by Senators Danger, Murray, 
Douglas, and Morse. 

Mr. Speaker, it took little persuasion 
to convince us of the merit—nay, the 
necessity—of such legislation. 

Not even the busy day of a Member of 
Congress is impervious to the parade of 
human tragedies running through the 
daily newspapers of Washington, and of 
other large cities with heavy concentra¬ 
tions of Federal employees, such as my 
own city of New York. 

CKITICISMS OUTWEIGHED 

So far as I am concerned, I believe I 
am fully aware of the valid criticisms of 
such a program, and in the balance £ 
find the arguments in its favor far, far 
outweigh those agaimst. 

To my amusement and amazement. I 
have received some torrid mail, how¬ 
ever. opposing the proposal with a vio¬ 
lence hardly justified by the earnest 
good will of the bill’s sponsors. 

It seems to me fitting that some of the 
evidence on the side of an authorized, 
organized, self-sustaining recreation 
program should be set forth in the Ekc- 
ORD, and I am, accordingly, inserting 
a straightforward, factual piece of re¬ 
porting from Liberty magazine, written 
by Sam Stavisky, veterans' affairs editor 


Of the Washington Post, with whom 
many of us are personally acquainted: 

Two youthful sailors strolling through a 
downtown Washington park spotted a couple 
of good-looking girls, exchanged glances, and 
quickly made a pickup. 

In the ensuing conversational byplay. It 
developed that the girls were fresh out of 
high school, had come to Washington only 
a few weeks before from a small town In the 
Midwest, and had been recruited by the 
Federal Government to work In Washington 
as typists. The sailors had been in the Navy 
for nearly a year, and, so they said, were due 
to be shipped overseas in a couple of days. 

The girls said they had to get back to 
work, but promised to meet the sailors that 
night. 

“Don’t forget,” said one of the boys, “This 
may be your last chance to do something 
nice for a couple of sailors going off to war, 
so don’t stand us up.” 

Both girls giggled, and one of them an¬ 
swered: ‘‘Don’t worry. We’ll be here. We’d 
like some fun too.” 

This casual incident, which occurred some 
weeks after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
was witnessed by a tall, distinguished man 
who was snatching a few minutes’ midday 
sun on a nearby park bench. He shrugged 
sorrowfully, then slowly walked to his office 
across the park. 

The pickup incident was related to me sev¬ 
eral days later by that man, Ray H. Everett, 
executive secretary of the Washington Social 
Hygiene Society. 

“Maybe nothing more than an evening’s 
Innocent fun came out of that pickup,” 
Everett said. “I have no way of knowing. 

“I do know that pickup dates are becom¬ 
ing more and more common here as Undo 
Sam once again starts to bring thousands 
of young girls Into Washington to work for 
the mushrooming emergency agencies. And 
that means more trouble.” 

Everett knows a little something about 
trouble. He has devoted half of his 63 years 
to crusading for Intelligent sex education. 
He has helped more than 20.000 young men 
and women who have gotten into trouble over 
sex and marriage. Hundreds of unmarried 
mothers have come to him In despair to find 
kindly help and wi.se guidance. 

“During World War II Washington at¬ 
tained the unsavory reputation of being a 
p.arndlsp for pickups, especially for the 40.000 
to .'30,000 servicemen who poured into the 
Nation’s Capital on week-end leave,” Everett 
said. 

“A.S a result Washington became something 
of u boomtown for unwed mothers. It still 
is—with every Indication that the tragic 
situation will get worse.” 

Ray Everett is an outspoken fellow. But 
a check-up with officials dealing with mater¬ 
nity and child-welfare problems In the Fed¬ 
eral agencies, municipal departments, and 
private helping-hand organizations leaves no 
doubt that they also are worried about the 
shape of things to come. 

Why? 

Because right now It appears that Uncle 
Sam has already started to repeat the mis¬ 
takes of World War II. Already enger-beaver 
agents from the Department ol Delense and 
the State Department are racing around the 
countryside pell-mell recruiting a new civil¬ 
ian army of Government girls. Already the 
young recruits, many enlisted from the high 
schools, are marching into Washington—and 
trouble. 

It’s an ugly fact that the tremendous 
Influx of “G-glrls” Into Washington during 
World War II, together with wartime condi¬ 
tions and tensions there, combined to make 
Washington the Nation’s No. 1 boomtown for 
unwed mothers in 1944. 

The records of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics give evidence that the Nation’s 
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Capital has held on to that unenviable ree« 
ord ever since. 

In 1046 Washington's illegitimate babies 
numbered 106 out of every 1,000 live births; 
in 1046 there were 06 out of 1,000; in 1047 
there were 04 out of 1,000. In every one of 
those years Washington's Illegitimacy ratio 
has been more than double the national 
average. The Federal statistics don't go be¬ 
yond 1047, but the local statistics for the 
first half of 1960. as collected by the District 
of Columbia Health Department, indicate 
that the unmarried mother boom is hitting 
an all-time high. 

Even as the boom expands, approximately 
100.000 more O-glrls will be herded into 
Washlngton—as the mobilization effort in¬ 
tensifies through 1951—to pound the endless 
rows of typewriters and to cultivate the end¬ 
less columns of files in ever-burgeoning 
defense agencies. 

These recruits are trooping into a city short 
of decent housing and short of adequate rec¬ 
reational facilities. They are crowding into 
a city in which—according to a 1947 Census 
Bureau survey of Metropolitan Washington— 
there are five women for every four men 
14 to 44 years of age. four women to three 
men in the aO-to-24 age bracket. The com¬ 
bined shortages—housing, recreational fa¬ 
cilities. ellgblc men—provide a fertile 
ground for giving another spurt to the boom 
in unwed mothers. 

The aame combination of shortages was 
discovered in Washington by G-girls of 
World War II. who flocked to the Nation's 
Capital to do their part. Poor, sometimes 
vile housing, insufficient recreational out¬ 
lets, and desperate competition for the avail¬ 
able men broke down the unstabl* girls, 
mentally and emotionally. Some got in 
trouble through unwed pregnancy; some 
with venereal disease. (Oh, yes, the Nation’s 
Capital also has a thriving boom in VD.) 

What's In store for Washington—unless 
corrective measures are taken—can bo 
glimpsed in the report of the Committee on 
Unmarried Parenthood, D. C. Council of So¬ 
cial Agencies, made late in 1944. It read In 
part: 

“Individual agencies all reported an in- 
crease in the number of unmarried mothers 
coming to them, particularly the young preg¬ 
nant girl. One agency which had in 1938 
accepted for care 16 unmarried mothers and 
pregnant girls, in 1943 accepted 128. • • • 

This increase does not allow for those cases 
which might have been accepted if there 
had been adequate staff and laclllllcs to 
meet all requests. 

"Most agencies have been experiencing an 
increase in applications among unmarried 
mothers who are new settlers In the commu¬ 
nity, many of tliese being young Govern¬ 
ment employees who plan to resume work 
in the District of Columbia after tlie birth 
of their babies and prefer not to return to 
the place of their legal residence.” 

The report pointed out that the local 
agencies, already overburdened with the re¬ 
quests for help from legally resident unwed 
mothers, were generally unable to a •! me 
rcsporsibllity for the newcomers. As a re¬ 
sult, some of the unwed mothers had to be 
thrust, along with their illegitimate off¬ 
spring. back into the community from which 
they came—and Into social ostracism. Be¬ 
cause of the legal red tape, lack of funds by 
the municipal government, indifference and 
apathy of the Federal Government, the non¬ 
resident unmarried mother—the report ob¬ 
served—"Is frequently cut adrift from all 
normal human relationships through which 
she might receive help.” 

The situation hasn't changed much since 
that report was read. The municipal and 
local Community Chest agencies are still un¬ 
derstaffed. overworked, and lacking in funds. 
And Uncle Bam is still pretty much Indif¬ 
ferent to the problem. 


Along with illegitimacy, the venereal dis¬ 
ease rate also boomed during the war and 
postwar years in Washington. By 1948, VD 
was dalming six times as many victims in 
the District of Columbia as In 1941, with 
13,000 cases reported, and 26,000 more cases 
unreported but suspected by health of&dals. 
By 1948, Washington’s gonorrhea rate was 
five and one-half times the national average, 
with three to four times the number of 
cases than In cities of comparable popula¬ 
tion—such as Baltimore. Cleveland, and St. 
Louis. 

Back In 1041 the local Health Department 
reported that 83 percent of the VD-lnfected 
soldiers at Fort Belvolr, Va., and 43 percent 
of the Infected draftees at Fort Meade, Md., 
blamed Washington girls for their trouble. 

Two years later—in 1943—Washington was 
accused by the Army of infecting twice as 
many soldiers with VD as any other city. 

Now. who do you sui^se was blamed for 
this situation? Street-walkers? Camp-fol¬ 
lowers? Prostitutes? Not at all. Washing¬ 
ton police did a commendable Job in clean¬ 
ing up and eliminating the Capital’s bawdy 
houses. 

But the police found themselves helpless 
In attempting to cope with the "victory- 
girls," with the “cuddle-bunnies.” 

Efforts at controlling the amateur boom in 
illicit sexual relations made little headway. 
In 1946, the last year of the war, more than 
65 percent of GI's Infected with VD could 
blame their dlsea.^e on amateur carriers. 
Twenty-four cases of GI gonorrhea were 
traced to one nice girl, whose promiscuity 
made her ns dangerous to our troops as a 
full battalion of enemy soldiers on the front 
line. 

The Washington Federation of Churches 
Investigated the problem during the war and 
came up with the conclusion that 80 percent 
of infections among GI’s were attributable to 
the young Innocent-type of girl. The local 
Criminal Justice Association found that the 
sharp Increase in Juvenile delinquency was 
due to the uniform-happy girls who feel they 
can’t say "No” to a soldier. 

Several times during the Second World 
War, congressional committees took a hur¬ 
ried glance Into tlie shameful conditions, but 
did little or nothing about it. Testimony 
before thc.se committees, however, demon¬ 
strated that Uncle Sam was largely to blame. 

There’s no question but that Uncle Sam 
needed woman-power to run the vast net¬ 
work of records-and-red-tapo mills in Wash¬ 
ington during the war. But in its rush to 
bring the girls into the Nation’s capital. 
Uncle Sara took a callous attitude toward his 
employees. The Federal agencies and their 
recruiLer.s made no attempt to screen the 
girls, but instead hired anyone who could 
dlatingul.sh a filing cabinet from a type¬ 
writer. 

In at least two cases, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, female inmates of mental In¬ 
stitutions, who had written w’ar agencies for 
Jobs, were wired to report for work in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Testimony before congressional commit¬ 
tees. presented by Dr. Winfred Overholscr, 
superintendent of famed St Elizabeths men¬ 
tal hospital, made it clear that Uncle Sam’s 
indiscriminate hiring program during World 
War n brought hundreds of mentally and 
emotionally unstable girls into Washington 
at a time when the economic and social ten¬ 
sions were at their worst. 

"Too many of the girls brought here were 
young adolescents not very well adjusted, 
who found the excitement of wartime Wash¬ 
ington conducive to recklessness,” observes 
Miss Patricia Morss, license officer of the 
District Public Welfare Department. 

Instead of glamour, the girls discovered 
Washington was a place where the abnormal¬ 
ly high cost of living nullified what looked to 


them like high salaries. Decent quarters 
were hard to obtain, and even poor quarters 
were expensive. The files of the Communi¬ 
ty Chest agencies and municipal welfare 
units abound with instances of u half dozen 
or more Government girls being Jammed in¬ 
to a single cellar or attic room at $25 or 
more a month for each girl. 

When the situation got desperate, the Fed¬ 
eral Government was panicked into throw¬ 
ing up dormitories for the girls. By the end 
of the war, some 11.000 girls were living in 
the dorms. Some of the units, like Arling¬ 
ton Farms, with a capacity of 4,200 residents, 
also provided excellent, if isolated, recrea¬ 
tional facilities for the girls. 

Now. however. Uncle Bam is back where 
he started on the bousing problem. Hous¬ 
ing facilities for Q-girls have been sold to 
private Interests, converted into office space 
for blossoming "cold war” agencies, or given 
over to the rapidly expanding Armed Forces. 
Along with the housing went some of the 
best recreational facilities. So, with the 
new crop of G-glrls streaming in, the hous¬ 
ing situation is Just about where it was be¬ 
fore World War II broke out. 

Dorothea Andrews, social welfare writer for 
the Washington Post, In a 1949 study of un¬ 
married parenthood in the Nation's Capital, 
points up the fact that Washington adds Its 
own factor to unwed motherhood—loneli¬ 
ness. 

"In a town where there is a preponderance 
of women over men, a woman is in heavier 
competition for a social life,” commented 
Miss Andrews. "If the newcomer doesn’t get 
the opportunity to meet Ingle men. she may 
become Involved with a murrlei man.” 

The Andrews study disclosed that of those 
girls In trouble who ca.nc to local agencies 
for help, 60 percent were Government girls. 
Social workers agree. Miss Andrews said, that 
tlic girls seeking help were coming from an 
increasingly higher intelligence-level group, 
and that 1*' most cases, promiscuity was the 
exception rather thon the rule. 

Of course, it is true that good housing, 
adequate recreational facilities, and the op¬ 
portunity to meet single men won’t slop girls 
from getting into trouble. But as Capt. 
Rhoda Milllken, of the Women’s Bureau, 
point cut, these three things will help pre¬ 
vent a numbfr of individual tragedies. 

Miss Milllken, who has spent a good part 
of her life dealing with so-called bad girls, 
urged the Federal Government in the pre- 
World War II days to screen G-girl recruits 
in order to weed out many of these mentally 
and emotionally unstable. The reply from 
the war agencies then was that the sugges¬ 
tion was "impractical.” 

R-rently, Ray Everett, of the Social Hy¬ 
giene Society, Issued a strong statement 
warning the Federal agencies that their re¬ 
cruiting drives were durllcatlug the bally¬ 
hoo and repeating the take-one, take-all 
mistakes of World War U. "There wore too 
many needless home-front casualties,’’ he 
said. 

Reaction of the Federal agencies to the 
renewed suggestions for screening girl re¬ 
cruits ranged from indifference to apathy. 

1 asked the personnel chief of a major agency 
what he thought of the screening suggestion. 
The personnel director laughed at the Idea. 

"Look,” he said, "our recruiters are given 

2 or 3 weeks training before they're sent 

into the field. They’re supposed to evalu¬ 
ate the girls when they intendew them. 
* * • You certainly don’t expect each 

girl to be examined by a psychiatrist, do 
you? • * • Why, we don’t know which 

of the girls will crack up until they get here. 
Besides, how do we know she didn't get into 
trouble back at home. • * • Social hy¬ 

giene education? That’s a waste of time. 
Most of the girls know where babies come 
from.” 

Proponents of screening argue that the 
idea is not at all impractical. They point 
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out that draftees are griven quickie mental- 
stabllliy tests prior to induction, and that 
only the borderline cases have to he sent 
to a psychiatrist. They point out, too, that 
checks on mental and emotional stability 
for the girl recruits can be made—if the 
recruiters will put in the time—through 
the girls' teachers and ministers, through the 
social'Service agencies in her community. 

A check with the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion and the agencies which do their own 
hiring indicates that, arguments or not, 
screening of the G-glrls is not planned. A 
check of the Federal housing agencies in¬ 
dicates that provision for good, inexpensive 
housing for the O-girls is not planned. 
Ditto on recreation. At this writing, there’s 
nothing in the works to prevent the extra 
troubles most everybody expects. 

Right now it’s a sure bet that Washington 
will not cnly retain its scandalous title as the 
Nation’s No. 1 boom town for unwed moth¬ 
ers, but will even establish a more disgrace¬ 
ful record in the war-scare months to come. 


Fair Employment Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNIl’ED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of th3 Record a radio 
address on the subject Fair Employment 
Practices, the Essential Ingredient of 
Democracy, delivered at Indianapolis, 
Ind., by Mrs. Mahala Ashley Dickerson, 
an attorney of Montgomery, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

Fair Employment Practices, tne E.ssential 

INGREOIIENTS or DEMOCRACY 

The founding fathers of this country en¬ 
tered upon a way of life with unbounded 
frontiers. There was always a new wide 
open space in which one could sow his seeds 
and watch his plants grow; set his traps 
and lift from them t’.eir game. The prior 
Inhabitants of this land were pushed further 
and further back if their presence proved, 
in any way, thwarting to the pattern of the 
pioneers. 

The framers of the Constitution of this 
country framed it for a civilization with 
much wide open space—space where the in¬ 
dividual could do much as he pleased as 
long as he regarded the rights of others to 
do almost the same thing. That was free¬ 
dom. 

This very latitude in the early development 
of this country permitted the gradual crys¬ 
tallization of much Injustice: for example, 
almost the extinction of a race once holding 
it completely, and the enslaving of another 
brought to it In chains, to help to build its 
dynasties, which were considered a part of 
that individual freedom, inherent in the 
rights of the pioneer. 

This country, allegedly founded to per¬ 
petuate and enlarge Christendom, in the 
process ol its maturity, has, bit by bit, revised 
Its laws and constitutions to make for “a 
more perfect union • * * insure the 

blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.** 

Yes; by constitutional enactments and 
Judicial dcci'ions, many inequities in the 
eyes ol the law have been removed. Our 


shores have become havens of refuge lor the 
oppressed of all lands. Fundamentally, 
there survives much of the early American 
sprit of ‘‘America, the land of opportunity.** 
However, one fimdamental ingredient, which 
held a place of equal dignity, with “the right 
to worship Ood as we please," is missing, that 
Is: “the right to work.** 

Unfortunately, the days of homesteading 
on the pl'.yslcal frontiers are over. This 
country Is controlled by an intricate eco¬ 
nomic system—o system which hums to the 
tune of corporations, stock, bonds, deben¬ 
tures, mines, minerals, farms, and the like. 
In addition, we recognize the fact that the 
Federal Oovernment conducts a momentous 
business and that each State has a full force 
of employees, as had each municipality. 

Unfortunately, the geographical location 
of the corporations, mines, minerals, farms, 
yes, even the State, Federal, or municipal 
agency, is largely determinative of whether 
or not all United States citizens are allowed 
to work there, or, if allowed, in what capacity. 
Yet. nil persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State in which they reside. 
If a citizen, though competent to perform 
a task, is deprived of the opportunity because 
of race, religion, or parental origin, this 
fundamental Ingredient of democracy has 
been suppressed. 

The victims of willful rejection and dep¬ 
rivation, this disinherited group, may be 
followed Into the various frustrated chan¬ 
nels of all society. Many are in the prisons; 
many are In the sanitarium.s; yes, many arc 
in our Armed Forces, not because they liked 
army life or were drafted, hut because they 
could not find a Job at home. Many, after 
the particular crisis, which prompted the 
enlistment ended, never returned home, or 
for that matter, to this country. They pre¬ 
ferred anonymity in a strange land to the 
embarrassing experience of job seeking, and 
the endless shakes of the head which they 
knew were prompted solely because of race, 
religion, or parental origin. 

Yet, these same citizens are expected to 
pledge and maintain the same allegiance to 
this country’s flag, contribute to its same 
organized charities, which often do not per¬ 
mit a member ol the rejected group to hold 
a Job on their staffs, pay State and Federal 
taxes to help support the offices from which 
they are excluded. A loyalty built on such 
an uncertain basis would appear easily 
shaken. The more men suffer the more 
they think. Perhaps the failure of mass re¬ 
bellion of the disinherited groups has re¬ 
sulted from only slight suffering here and 
there or an inability to think in a logical 
manner because of not having once had a 
spark or hint of anything different or better. 

Today, the world is In a turmoil. The 
world will decide before too many yeans have 
passed whether or not the two major forms 
of government battling each other can sur¬ 
vive side by side or will have one engulfed 
by the other. Whether integrity, loyalty, pa¬ 
triotism, and the like can survive rejection 
and discrimination becomes a problem. Yet, 
more pressing is the problem of whether 
these concepts can survive hunger, perpetual 
want, and other vital deprivations arising 
naturally from the denial of the right to 
work. Whether this denial comes from a 
Federal agency, a State agency, a municipal 
agency, or private enterprise, operating by 
virtue of a franchise emitting from one of 
the afore-mentioned. It Is nevertheless an 
un-American act, destructive of a demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly and 
our own country Is now playing a crucial role 
In the upward or downward trend of the 
infiltration of various sentiments into the 
hearts and minds of its citizens. Never be¬ 
fore has the United States had such an op¬ 
portunity through its citizens to win so 


completely a world-wide victory; by making 
democracy work at home, by insuring one 
fundamental right to all of its very own—a 
right which they could all, despite inability 
to comprehend a nebulous foreign policy, 
understand—the right to work. 

Ability knows no color line, as was re¬ 
cently demonstrated by the Crlspus Attucks 
Tigers. At this time they are the standard 
bearers for all the high schools of this great 
city. The American spirit of fair play, so 
aptly asserting Itself in the world of sports, 
should not be suppressed In our economic 
system. Here, too, the basis should be merit, 
and merit alone. 


Plight of Small-Bttsineis Men 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the plight 
of many small-business men is very seri¬ 
ous today. Inability to obtain highly 
needed materials is bringing many of 
them to the verge of ruin. One of them 
has written to me as follows: 

It is difficult to preserve any faith in the 
present udministnitors of government in 
the face of the shameful publicity coming 
out of Washington and the utter lack of 
evidence that a unified, realistic, well-or¬ 
ganized approach is being made toward solv¬ 
ing the internal affairs of our country. 

This gentleman has sent me two 
articles by Denny Allen which relate 
to the question of material shortages as 
it affects tbe small-business men. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tape Strangulation. Steel Starvation Kill 
Quincy Man's Boiler Business 
(By Denny Allen) 

The squeeze l.s on—and getting tighter— 
for the sinall-buslness man. 

He’s being swamped, his business imper¬ 
iled. by a wave of Government controls, 
red tape and scarcity of raw materials, all 
created by the defense economy. He’s a 
victim of the Nation’s transition from civil¬ 
ian to war production. 

FALLING BY WAYSIDE 

At a time when busine.ss could be thriv¬ 
ing in an expanding market, small-scale 
manufacturers along the South Shore arc 
finding themselves up to their necks in a 
struggle to keep going. Some are beginning 
to succumb to the undertow. 

Especially hard hit are the small com¬ 
panies which use steel and other metals us 
a basic production item. They can’t get 
raw materials for civilian production and are 
caught in a time lag in which they can 
only hope for future subcontracts o. defeiite 
projects. 

One such case—and it’s a drastic one— 
Is that of the Arc-Way Steel Boiler Co., 
owned by P. Bay Robinson, of 128 Spring 
Street. Quincy. The squeeze is driving him 
right out of the business which he spent 
years in developing. 

Robinson’s plant is at 20 Ericsson Street 
In Neponset, a building he nurchased from 
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the old Lawley shipyard when It closed down 
after the war. He manufactures (when he 
can get materials) some 40 types of oil-fed 
and gas-fed steel boilers and a comparatively 
new product, a poultry cremator for which 
there Is a national demand. 

TO BE SOLD AT AUCTION 

But he’s going out of busin .s. His plant 
and machinery are to be sold at public auc¬ 
tion next week In a complete liquidation of 
the company. 

Robinson’s problem is the same as all 
email manufacturers. Production has been 
reduced to a trickle because metals aren’t 
available. What’s more, defense subcon¬ 
tracts are still several months off. Anticl- 
patlitg them in a highly competitive field 
Is a risky proposition. 

For 6 months, the company has been at 
work, filling out forms and making contacts 
in hopes of getting some dclense work, taut 
there hasn’t been any given out in the steel 
prefabricating line. It probably will be June 
or after before the situation breaks. 

Even If defense orders were available, the 
present sy.stem of allocation carries no guar¬ 
anty that a manufacturer could get raw 
materials. True, he would have a defense 
order (DO), but mills and warehouses are 
selling available materials to the first fellow 
who comes with a DO. Later arrivals are out 
ol luck. 

By summer, the Government hopes to set 
up a controlled materials plan which would 
establish necessary priorities, but that will 
be too lute for Robinson and others like him. 

MILLS WON’T TAKE ORDERS 

Big business, with its resources, connec¬ 
tions and wherewithal, may be able to hang 
on. but the sag in civilian production Is kill¬ 
ing the Arc-Way Steel Boiler Co. 

"We can’t get the materials. The mills 
Won’t even take our orders,’’ he said. 

"The black market? Yes, we can get all 
the steel we want at black market prices, 
but then we couldn’t sell our product be¬ 
cause the cost to the consumer would be too 
high." 

For example, he explained, the maximum 
price his company can pay for steel boiler 
plate is 7.5 cents a pound. The black market 
boy.s are asking from 10 to 20 cents a pound. 

Poblnson Is proud of his products—the 
steel boilers which he .says are about half the 
size, yet close to three times us efficient as 
the oid-tvpe cast-iron boilers. He could build 
them at the rate of one every 20 minutes If 
he had the materials. 

ORDERS FOR 200 

The poultry cremator, invented by a New 
Hampshire man with Robinson aiding the 
development, is something new with great 
promi.se. It Is for use nrouud poultry farms 
and hatcheries where the disposal of dead 
poultry and refuse has always been a health 
problem. 

"We’ve sold 50 already and have orders for 
200 more. The orders would go on Indefl- 
nltfly but we can’t get the steel,’’ said Robin¬ 
son. Of the 200 on order, he hopes to com¬ 
plete 20. The plant, even at present, could 
turn out 10 a day—again If materials were 
obtainable. 

But they’re not, so the Arc-Way Steel 
Boiler Co is going on the auction block on 
February 28 at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The building, land, machinery, and every¬ 
thing else will be offered for sale. 

"It would be an excellent opportunity for 
someone,’’ said Robinson. "The right people 
with the right connections could have a fine 
business.’’ 

But for Robinson, the end of his career 
as a manufacturer is at hand. How many 
more small businesses will follow suit in the 
"big squeeze" remains to be seen, 
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Defense Muddle Hits Braintree Tool Plant 
(By Denny Allen) 

"Us little fellows are really getting booted 
around. Those people In Washington do not 
care what happens to us." 

TOUGH situation 

Thus spoke today another of the small- 
scale manulaciurers along the South Shore 
who are facing extinction In the Nation’s 
Jerky jump from civilian to defense pro¬ 
duction. 

"It is a tough and nasty situation,” 
. mourned Prank Albertassi, an official ol the 
Corey Tool & Machine Co., of 21 Granite 
Street. Braintree. 

*T have got 17 men I do not know what to 
do with when we finish the work now on 
hand. We cannot get the materials or the 
machines to do our own work and there is 
not too much detense work around yet." 

Pes.simistic about the future. Albertassi 
voiced a lament that Is common with llttle- 
busliiess men today, especially those who 
need a steady flow of steel and other ma¬ 
terials to stay In business 

Since the Government began cutbacks In 
civilian production to bolster the delense 
program, a time lag before defense contracts 
appear has pushed many manufacturers Into 
an enforced business slump. 

Production has dropped off because ma¬ 
terials are not available and the Jobs of em¬ 
ployees are being either wiped out or serious¬ 
ly Jeopardized. 

national concern 

The situation is one of national concern. 
Manufacturers by the thousands are facing 
an uncertain future that may bring Idle 
plants and a serious unemployment problem. 

As a result. Washington officials arc under 
heavy pressure to reduce the stockpiling of 
materials and le.saen the severity ol the time 
lag until delense contracts arc placed in 
sufficient volume. 

"Even at that we have been luckier than 
sonic," .said Albertassi, whose company makes 
special tools for such cu.stomers as the 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. in North Quincy and 
the Arm.strong Cork Co. plant in South 
Braintree. Albertassi is a partner In the 
Corey concern with his .son James and Wil¬ 
liam Bemls, also of Braintree, 

“We saw It coming 4 or 5 months ago and 
stocked up, but it is all gone now," he said. 
"It is really gelling bad.” 

Getting materials today, he explained, 
amounts to a scramble, picking up 100 
pounds or so wherever It can be found, 

"It is a funny thing," he said. "Three 
months ago we used to have salesmen com¬ 
ing In here trying to sell us stainless steel. 
Now we cannot buy It, yet there arc not 
many defense contracts around, so where Is 
the steel going?" 

GREY MARKET 

One ol the answers, he agreed. Is the so- 
called grey market where a manufacturer 
can buy Just about any type of metal he 
wants at double the normal price. 

How about the prospect of defense work? 

"We really do not know because we have 
not been out looking,” said Albertassi. "We 
have been very busy with our own work for 
2 or 3 years. But from what I can see, there 
Is not too much defense work around for 
companies like ours.” 

During World War 11, the Corey Co. did 
much work for the Army and Navy on the 
manufacture of special tools. But the pros¬ 
pects of returning to that work are not very 
bright. 

"Practically all of the skilled personnel 
we had In those days are gone now," Alber¬ 
tassi decalred. "Only one of them Is still 
with us. 

"You can quote me. It is a tough and 
nasty situation." 
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Underemplo3nnent of Rural Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN ’THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Pr(?sident. I a.'ik 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Farm Unemployment." pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post, March 19, 
1951. This editorial discusses materials 
prepared for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report by the committee’s staff 
and published as a committee print Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1951, under the title "Under¬ 
employment of Rural Families." I un¬ 
derstand that the committee still has 
available a few copies, which wdll be dis¬ 
tributed on an individual basis as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Record a summary of the findings of 
this staff study. I wish to state that this 
report grew out of the recommendations 
for further study of the Subcommittee 
on Low-Income Families, under my 
chairmanship. This study is not to be 
considered a report of the committee. 
It doe.s not represent the conclusions of 
the committee or any of its members, 
but simply attempts to present a factual 
review of available material on the im¬ 
portant economic problem of rural low^- 
li*come families. The study w^as pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, on loan 
from the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, and Dr. W. E. 
Hendrix, on leave from the Georgia Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. Other 
members of the committee’s staff have 
subjected it to close scrutiny. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follow^s: 

(From the Wasliington Post of March 19, 
1951] 

Farm Underemploymfnt 

A report prepared for the Joint Congres¬ 
sional Committee on the Economic Report 
states that 2,000,000 small-farm families, or 
more than a third of all farm families, arc 
underemployed. Workers on these small 
farms produce less than half as much as 
those operating medium-sized family farms. 
Another million and a hall nonfarm work¬ 
ers living in the country or in small towns 
are only GO percent as productive as workers 
In the average rural nonfarm family. If all 
these underemployed workers had Jobs en¬ 
abling them to produce as much as the aver¬ 
age worker on medium-sized family farms or 
the average rural nonfarm worker, the in¬ 
vestigators conclude that the increase in out¬ 
put would in effect add 2,600,000 workers to 
the country's labor force. 

This rural underemployment is Nation¬ 
wide. Evidence gathered by the committee 
from all parts of the country is a salutary 
reminder that we need a point 4 program 
of our own to make more efficient use ol our 
manpower resources. Although Federal edu¬ 
cational and credit programs aid some of 
these low-income underemployed farm fam¬ 
ilies. the report points out that there Is "no 
clearly defined (national) policy for dealing 
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Bpeciflcally with rural underemployment and 
the low-income problem In agriculture on a 
comprehenalve basis including both larm and 
nonfarm adjustments.” 

The Investigators stress in particular the 
need for a vigorous form enlargement pro¬ 
gram. That Is of major importance since in¬ 
adequate acreage accounts for a great deal 
of the prevailing underemployment. How¬ 
ever. the Job is considered too large an under¬ 
taking for the Government alone. The report 
advocates integration of educational pro¬ 
grams carried on by the Government with a 
farm-enlargement loan program carried on 
by private agencies. 

Loans are needed, too. to improve farm 
practices and help underemployed farmers to 
obtain employment elsewhere. Of course, 
these proposals would entail considerable 
outlays by lending agencies, but expenditures 
would be spread over a long period of time 
and would yield dividends through an In¬ 
crease In the earning capacity of several mil¬ 
lion Americans. A country that has spent 
billions of dollars to further recovery (1. e.. 
Increase the productivity) of Western Euro¬ 
pean workers has no excuse for ignoring the 
exigent needs ol the underprivileged at home. 

SUMXsAaT OF Underemployment or Rural 
Families 

(Prepared for the Joint Committee on the 

Economic Report by the committee staff) 

Two million of nearly six million form op¬ 
erator families are now producing less than 
$1,800 each per year in farm products, in¬ 
cluding products used in the home. In ad¬ 
dition to these farm families, there are 
3..')31,000 rural nonfarm families. 1,500,000 
of whom had annual Incomes of less than 
$2,000 in 1948. The staff study, which is 
an outgrowth of studies conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Fiimilies last 
year, shows how the welfare of these 3.600.000 
rural families may be improved while at the 
same time adding the equivalent ui ueaily 
2,500,000 workers to our national labor force. 

The report presents new information on 
the extent of underemployment among rural 
families, what existing governmental pro¬ 
grams are now doing to Improve the lot of 
the underemployed farm family, and lists 
the results of questions directed to techni¬ 
cians in various States as to the extent, 
causes and remedies for underemployment 
of farm lamllies in their areas. The Na¬ 
tionwide charucter of the problem of rural 
underemployment is demonstrated by the 
fact that the subcommittee received re- 
plio.*; from respondents in 37 8tate.s, 

The report points out that there are four 
general areas for improvement of the un¬ 
deremployed rural worker; 

1. Increase the productivity per worker on 
existing farms: On small. Inadequate farm¬ 
ing units crop yields ore lower and milk pro¬ 
duction per cow and egg production per 
hen are lower than on the nearby larger 
farm.^. Families on these farming units are 
usually hard-pressed for money to spend for 
seeds, fertilizers, foundation livestock, and 
supplies for disease and insect control. 
Lacking alternative means fur employment 
these families, instead of moving, adjust 
themselves to the limited resources at hand. 

2. Increase the sIec of the farm: Even with 
the adoption of Improved practices, if ex¬ 
isting units are not enlarged workers can 
only increase their productivity by 60 to 100 
percent. These small-scale units would 
have to increase their output by an average 
of 300 percent to equal the modest level of 
output on medium-sized commercial family 
farms. To reach that level fully 60 percent 
of the present small farm units must be In¬ 
creased In size or consolidated with other 
farms. 

3. Assist families who desire farm or non¬ 
farm employment outside their home com¬ 
munities; 111 spite substantial outward 


migration the reduction in population pres¬ 
sure in communities of low-income under¬ 
employed rural families has been only about 
10 percent In the last decade. Although in 
some instances new Industries have been es¬ 
tablished nearby, opportunities for off-farm 
employment are only a small fraction of the 
number needed to provide full employment 
for the available able-bodied manpower of 
working age. 

4 . Increase employment opportunities for 
low-income part-time farmers, rural non¬ 
farm families, and hired farm workers; The 
1,900,000 part-time farm and rural nonfarm 
families where the head of the family Is able- 
bodied and of working age, either under¬ 
employed or employed on low-productivity 
Jobs, exceeds the number of full-time farm 
families who are underemployed. 

The study goes on to give a number of 
specific suggestions to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations listed above, including: 

(a) A cooperative State and Federal pro¬ 
gram of substantial assistance to counties 
having high proportions of underemployed 
rural families to provide: (1) Special 
technical assistance on more efficient farm¬ 
ing practices: (2) Technical assistance to 
help people in these commuiiltles determine 
alternative employment opportunities and 
to provide them with skills to take advan¬ 
tage of these opportunities. 

(b) rians for stimulating increased pri¬ 
vate credit for Improved l;i-*mlng practices, 
including farm onlargenient. 

(c) Proposals, in the light of current man¬ 
power shortage,s, to provide substuntial de¬ 
fense credit and grants to supplement pri¬ 
vate credit for improved farming practices, 
for farm enlargement, and for moving costs 
of families desiring employment In other 
communities. 


Atl&iitic Union 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED SPATES 

Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 1C), 1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous con-sent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Atlantic Union," which 
appealed in the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une of Sunday. March 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

/.iLANTic Union 

When the friends and supporters of a Fed¬ 
eral union of the Atlantic Pact nations 
gathered last week to promote their cause, 
they could point to a general tide moving 
In their direction. The Atlantic Pact con¬ 
tains many hints of on ultimate union; and 
Russia’s continued intransigence has given 
these a new emphasis. General Eisenhower 
represents a unified military policy, while 
a federation of Western European states 
continues to develop on functional lines. 
The Schuman plan la the boldest initiative 
of this kind; and the efforts of American 
officials to secure its adoption indicate the 
extent to which we are bound up in a wide 
community of Interests. 

Ex-Secretary of War Patterson, Senators 
Kelauver and Gillette, and other speakers 
at the Impressive annual dinner could draw 
upon recent events to fortify their case. 
The successes and the pet-backs in Korea, 
the Imiucnse efforts and the con.sidcrable 


les of General Elsenhower's mission, 
all can be taken to illustrate the need for 
some form of closer political ties. A resolu¬ 
tion calling lor an international convention 
to discuss implementation of this need has 
received subid^antial support in both Houses 
ot Congress. For the moment, however, there 
undoubtedly is a deilrc among many world- 
mended statesmen to focus attention on 
reinforcing General Elsenhower's command 
rather than to raise other far-reaching and 
controversial questions. The immediate task 
is to prove that there exists among the 
people a widespread and profound desire 
for a larger union; and this the Atlantic 
Union Committee Is prepaier* to undertake. 
It is a great task worthy ot the efforts of 
the best men. 


Back to the Day of the Serf and Peasant 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSi OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 6, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker. Americans, we are told, have 
fought two wars to preserve civilization, 
prevent a return to the Dark Ages. 

As your son.s, husbands, and lathers, 
some who have served before, are march¬ 
ing off to world war III, should we not be 
told where they will be required to fight, 
lor what purpose, what battles they 
must win before the war is over? 

Are we back in the days when the 
feudal lords decided when a war—either 
for gain or just for the pleasure of fight¬ 
ing—should be fought by their serfs? 

Those serfs neither knew why they 
were fighting, where they were to fight, 
nor w hen the war would end. They were 
a little worse off than are our conscripted 
men of today, for they were required, to 
some extent, to equip themselves for the 
fighting. Oui’ conscripted men are a lit¬ 
tle better off, for munitions of war. their 
food, clothing, and transportation, are 
provided by the taxpayers. But they 
have little, if any, more knowledge of 
where they are going or why—or when 
the war will be over for those w'ho sur¬ 
vive—than did those who fought 6C0 
years ago. 

The men of those days did, however, 
at least know that they were fighting for 
and under the command of their feudal 
lord. The soldiers of old followed th- ir 
lord and master and his flag into battle. 
Our men, as they leave their home 
shores, sail out under the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag which for more than 160 
years has, to the people of all the world, 
been the symbol of liberty, identifying 
the land of freedom and opportunity. 

But, under the present procedure, 
when they leave the homeland and be¬ 
come a part of world war III they will 
find themselves serving under the flag of 
United Nations, in a force whose com¬ 
mander is a general or an admiral who 
takes his orders either from the North 
Atlantic Tieaty Organization or United 
Nations. The soldier of 600 years ago 
was subject to the orders of his lord. 
The American boy of today, when he 
reaches the battlesround w^hcre he must 
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fight—perhaps die—will go forward, will 
withdraw—on the orders of United 
Nations. 

United Nations is a group made up of 
representatives of 59 nations, with a 
Security Council of 11 members—a Se¬ 
curity Council which dictates when and 
where our men shall fight and for what 
purpose. 

Do you realize that there is a plan 
which will authorize the drafting of 
every physically and mentally fit Ameri¬ 
can male, as he reaches the age of 1814 
years, for a period of 26 months, with a 
further obligation to serve in the active 
or reserve forces for an additional 6 
years—a total of 8 years and 2 months 
in military service? 

Do you realize that Mr. Truman pro¬ 
poses to create an army of at least 4,000.- 
000 men? That he contemplates send¬ 
ing as many million of our men to Korea 
and to Europe as the Security Council— 
not Congress—thinks may be necessary 
to accomplish its purpose—whatever 
that may be? That they will serve 
under the command and flag of the 
United Nations? 

When our forefathers were fighting for 
their liberty George III of England, who 
wished to prevent the establishment of 
our Republic, hired the Hessians— 
trained mercenary soldiers—to fight for 
him In the Revolutionary War. King 
George paid the landgraves, princes, and 
dukes of the German states for the serv¬ 
ices of those Hessians in an effort to 
throttle liberty. 

Today, Mr. Truman. Mr. Acheson are 
sending American men to fight for 
United Nations. The administration is 
not paid for the services of these men 
who fight and die abroad—they fight, 
suffer, and some die, not for home, fire¬ 
side, or country, but for United Nations. 
The administration has the effrontery to 
tell us that these wars are necessary for 
our own protection. 

But never yet has Mr. Truman. Mr. 
Acheson. nor anyone else told those who 
arc paying the cost, doing the fighting, 
just what it is that these men, sent 
abroad to fight under the orders of 
United Nations, must do, which, having 
done, the war will end, peace will be 
established and those who survive may 
come home—live their own lives in their 
own way. 

Are not the American people entitled 
to an answer U that question before 
more of their men are conscripted, march 
off to fight in w^orld war HI? 


State Legislative Program of Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
New York State legislative program of 


the Affiliated Young Democrats, adopted 
December 20,1950: 

Stats Legislative Program or the Affiliated 

Young Democrats, Inc., of New York, 

FOR 1961 

1. Rent control: Every housewife and every 
tenant knows that our people are the victims 
of Inflation at home. The two enemies that 
must be defeated are inflation and com¬ 
munism. The rising cost of living must bo 
held In check, and a major factor In the cost 
of living Is rents. A first order of business 
of the new legislature should be the enact¬ 
ment of a fair rent-control law to prohibit 
the Imposition of unfair rent increases by 
landlords. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that resi¬ 
dents of the city of Now York have been the 
subject of fantastic increases in garage 
rentals. In some cases amounting to 315 per¬ 
cent. The legislature has repeatedly refused 
to plug this hole In the rent control laws. 
We urge again that the rent control laws be 
amended so as to control specifically garage 
rentals, and thus put an end to this abuse on 
automobile owners. 

2. Increased aid to munlclpalltleB: The 
legislature should enact laws giving a fair 
share of the taxes collected by the State paid 
by the residents of the city of New York and 
other cities to those municipalities. 

3. Public schools: In terms of per capita 
expenditure, and facilities available to the 
total population. New York State ranks far 
below its proper place. Our cities lack ade¬ 
quate and modern public schools, and exist¬ 
ing schools are overcrowded. The salaries 
paid to public school teachers are far below 
what is needed by them to maintain a fair 
standard of living. A broad program of legis¬ 
lation should be adopted to give all com¬ 
munities in the Slate adequate and modern 
schools and to Insure a decent standard of 
living for our teachers. The incoming legis¬ 
lature should remain in session until such a 
program has been adopted. 

4. Primaries: Under existing law candi¬ 
dates for nomination to offices filled by a 
State-wide election are nominated by State 
conventions. It is notorious that such con¬ 
ventions are controlled convention.^ and that 
the candidates for election to such offices as 
Governor, United States Senator, Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor, Attorney General, and Comp¬ 
troller are .selected by a handful of party 
bosses. Few of the candidates nominated at 
such conventions in recent years would have 
been nominated by party primaries of either 
party To us such a system Is not in accord 
with our concept of the democratic way of 
life. We urge that, as in many other States, 
a direct primary law be enacted so that the 
candidates for offices to be filled by a State¬ 
wide election will be selected by State-wide 
primaries. Only this way can the right of 
the people to select their officers be Insured. 

5. Boards of election: The election law at 
the present tunc provides that the board of 
elections in the city of New York shall be 
selected by the Democratic and Republican 
County Committees of New York County and 
Kings County. For years the people of the 
counties of Bronx, Richmond, and Queens 
have been thus deprived of represeiitation in 
the board of elections, and appointments to 
that board have become party plums to be 
distributed by political bosses. The board 
of elections, charged with maintuiiiliig the 
integrity of our elective processes, is truly 
the watchdog of our liberties. We urge that 
the election law be amended so as to provide 
for the election of members of the board of 
elections by city-wide primary elections of 
the two major parties. 

6. Eighteen-year-old ballot; With the 
drafting of 18-year-old boys to fight in Korea, 
emphasis is again laid upon the inequity of 
our present law which says that citizens who 
are old enough to fight are not old enough to 
vote. New York should follow the lead of 


other States and enact legislation conferring 
the ballot at the age of 18. 

7. Divorce law revision: We have for many 
years called attention to the scandal of our 
present divorce laws which breed perjury 
and rampant fraud. The so-called strict di¬ 
vorce law of New York has actually resulted 
In New York becoming one of the easiest of 
divorce States, and has seriously weakened 
the Integrity of our system of Justice. New 
York needs new laws relating to the 
family, marriage, and divorce under which 
our courts will be given adequate staffs to 
permit them to ascertain the causes of fam¬ 
ily difficulties and to work out solutions 
which will permit the court to effect recon¬ 
ciliations and save marriages. We again 
urge the creation by the Icgi.slature of a com¬ 
mission composed of representatives of the 
three principal faiths of the State, of doc¬ 
tors, sociologists, women, bench and bar to 
evolve for New York State a model family 
law Including divorce, separation, annul¬ 
ment, marriage, and related matters. We 
urge the enactment by New York of the 
Uniform Divorce Recognition Act to put an 
end to fraudulent out-of-State divorces, 

8. Family court: Today there Is confusion 
In the courts as to family matters. Tlie su¬ 
preme court hoe Jurisdiction In divorce, 
separation, and annulment matters, and is 
not equipped with the staff to permit it to 
discharge its responsibilities adequately. 
The surrogates have Jurisdiction In adoption 
matters. The so-called domestic relations 
court handles primarily support cases, and 
Juvenile problems. Still other family mat¬ 
ters are handled elsewhere. Paternity cases 
are handled in the court of special sessions, 
and other matters in the magistrates courts. 
All of these matters should be handled and 
centered in a single family court, and we 
urge the enactment of laws to that end. 

9. Court unification and Bimpllflcatlon: In 
other matters too we are afflicted with an 
ancient and unwieldy court structure. The 
Supreme Court of the State is congested 
with many more cases than ran possibly be 
handled by Its judges, and Justice is frus¬ 
trated by delays of years in between the 
commencement of an action and the time 
that it comes to trial Other courts such as 
the city court, the municipal court, and the 
court of general sessions do not today have a 
sufficient volume of business to keep their 
Judge.s busy, and those Judges are not now 
permitted to serve in other courts where they 
arc needed. Our entire court structure 
should be overhauled so as to provide for a 
better utilization ot our Judge power, and to 
furnish the people with a more efficient ad¬ 
ministration of Justice. 

10 Judges and political office: The State 
constitution today effectively prohibits 
Judges of the court of appeals and Justices 
of the supreme court from running for po¬ 
litical office without resigning from the 
bench. Such a rule is consistent with the 
canons of Judicial ethics which are aimed 
at preventing judges from using their Judi¬ 
cial office for political purposes. Yet judges 
of other courts of tiie Stale arc, under exist¬ 
ing law, free to run for political office with¬ 
out resigning fiom the bench .and many have 
returned to ludiclal duties after active politi¬ 
cal campaigns and defeats at the polls. To 
keep politics out of our courts, the consti¬ 
tutional prohibitions should be extended to 
all Judges of all courts of record lii the State 

11. Unemployment insurance: The bene¬ 
fits of the unemployment Insurance law 
should be extended to classes not now cov¬ 
ered bj it. and should also be made available 
to the sick. 

12. Rcapportlonment; The Incoming legis¬ 
lature Is charged with responsibility for a 
reapportionmeut of the State’s congressional 
districts, nils becomes a heavy responsi¬ 
bility since New York’s rt presenLallon In the 
Eighty-third Congrc.s6 is to be reduced. Con¬ 
gressional reapportiuinncnt should be done 
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on a nonpartisan basis and with the purpose 
of Insuring that each of the State’s 43 
congressional districts will contain an 
equal population. Gerrymandering should 
be avoided. 

Beapportlonment of the State legislature 
Is also a pressing problem. For many years 
restrictive laws have prevented the people 
of the cities of the State. Including the city 
of New York, from having fair and equal 
representation in the legislature. A new law 
should be enacted to provide that all sections 
of the State will be represented in the legis¬ 
lature on the basis of population in accord 
with the basic principles of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. 

13. Motor vehicles: We are opposed to the 
use of revenues obtained from gasoline taxes 
and automobile license fees for purposes 
other than the development and mainte¬ 
nance of an adequate system of highways. 
We advocate the abolition of toll roads and 
the issuance of permanent automobile li¬ 
cense plates. We urge that the discrimina¬ 
tory gasoline tax in favor of nonautomotive 
users of gasoline be abolished, and that in¬ 
dustrial users of gasoline be subjected to 
the same tax as motorists. We oppose a use 
tax on automobiles. 

14. Recognition of women voters: Although 
they constitute more than hall of the elec¬ 
torate, there are few major State, city, or 
county offices which are held by women. We 
advocate the nomination, appointment, and 
election of qualified women to a fair share 
of city, State, and county offices, and we call 
upon Democratic leaders in the State to give 
such representation to women wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

16. Narcotics: We favor the enactment of 
a law providing lor the treatment and re¬ 
habilitation of narcotic addicts by State 
agencies, and the taking of all necessary 
steps by the State to eliminate the traffic 
In narcotics. 

16. Little Hoover Commission: Enactment 
of a bill for a little Hoover Commission, to 
be patterned after the Federal Hoover Com¬ 
mission, is recommended. 

17. Permanent personal registration: It is 
urgent that legislation be enacted to pro¬ 
vide for permanent personal registration 
throughout the State. 

18. Refusal to waive immtmity: We urge 
that the present laws which provide that a 
Government official or employee who refuses 
to testify In any proceeding on the ground 
that his testimony will Incriminate him shall 
thereafter be barred from public employ¬ 
ment, shall be extended to retired Govern¬ 
ment officials or employees, and that the 
pension rights of all such retired Govern¬ 
ment officials or employees shall terminate 
upon such refusal to testify. 

19. Communism: We abhor communism in 
all its manifestations, and we urge that all 
steps be taken by the legislature necessary 
to root it out and expell It from our State. 
We are opposed to the employment of Com¬ 
munists in our National, State, or local Gov¬ 
ernments. The danger to our democratic 
way of life does not come only from abroad. 
There are some misguided ci;.izens and resi¬ 
dent aliens who call themselves Americans 
who have lent themselves and their energies 
to foreign doctrine and to foreign aggressors 
who seek to stamp out democracy In our 
country. We cannot afford to have an Amer¬ 
ican Gottwald or an American Quisling, and 
wc must take all steps that our Constitution 
permits to make sure that we do not have 
one. At the same time, we must apply tra¬ 
ditional American methods In ferreting out 
and removing such persons. It is clear to 
us that the members, both open and con¬ 
cealed, of the American Communist Party 
are, in fact, the willing agents of a foreign 
government committed to interfere with and 
disrupt our domestic affairs. We must deal 
with them as such. 

20. United Nations: We again support to 
the fullest extent the United Nations, and 


advocate strengthening It so that It may 
make and enforce wise Judgments and keep 
the peace of the world. We endorse the 
flying on the public buildings of our States 
the United Nations flag, to the left of our 
own American flag, as a symbol of our Na¬ 
tion’s support of ^e United Nations and its 
objectives. We urge that our teachers train- 
Ing colleges give courses qualifying their 
graduates to impart to their students in otir 
public schools the principles of sound Ameri¬ 
canism and of the United Nations Charter. 

21. St. Lawrence seaway: Once again we 
endorse the program for a St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way, and full development by New York 
State under public ownership of the water¬ 
power facilities thereby provided. Too long 
has this important project been neglected. 
In connection therewith, we favor the pres¬ 
ervation and development of the scenic 
beauty of Niagara Falls. 

22. Public health: ’The Inadequacies of our 
State public health system should be speed¬ 
ily removed, and new* public hospitals 
throughout the State should be completed 
and constructed. The Intolerable conditions 
in some of our State hospitals, whereby 
children are forced to sleep on the floor, 
should be corrected at once. 

23. Public housing: Our program of public 
housing should be accelerated and projects 
brought to completion so that the existing 
shortage of homes can be remedied. Our 
goal should be to have provided homes for 
all veterans of World War II before the vet¬ 
erans of Korea come home. 

24. Regents: The present method of elect¬ 
ing regents of the University of the State 
of New York Is unfair and should be changed. 
Those in charge of the educational system 
of the State should be selected on a non- 
polltical basis, and with a view to giving 
representation to all sections of the State. 

26. Securities dealers: It Is ironical that 
although our laws provide that barbers, 
plumbers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, real 
estate brokers, and Insurance brokers must 
take examinations and demonstrate their 
quallflcations before they can commence 
their profession, no similar laws apply to 
persons handling other people's money as 
securities dealers and brokers. We do not 
believe that merely the possession of funds 
necessary to purchase a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange or the New York Curb 
Exchange should qualify a person to engage 
in the securities business. We support the 
enactment of a State law providing for the 
licensing, by a system of examination, of 
all persons engaging in the securities busi¬ 
ness in this State. 

2^. Civilian defense: We support full ap¬ 
propriations for the development of a civil¬ 
ian defense system in this State. 

27. Practice of electrolysis: To amend the 
general business law in relation to providing 
for the examination, licensing, and regula¬ 
tions of persons engaged in the practice of 
electrolysis. 


Expenditure Control and Defense 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 {legislative day of 
Friday, March IS), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a copy of a policy recommendation 
adopted by the national affairs commit¬ 
tee of the Milwaukee Association of Com¬ 


merce on February 8 on the subject of 
control of nonessential expenditures. I 
ask unanimous consent that the reso¬ 
lution, indicating. I believe, reactions 
which are shared by countless people 
of my State on the vital subject of con¬ 
serving funds, be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the recom¬ 
mendation was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Expsnditttre Control and Ditsnrz 
Lxoxslation 

Recommended a minimum reduction of 
$4,600,000,000 in the budget for fiscal 1052. 
In the light of present conditions this reduc¬ 
tion can be effected without hampering the 
defense effort. Even with such a reduction, 
Federal civilian expenditures would still be 
$2,000,000,000 more than they were in 1945, 
and nearly $8,000,000,000 more than in 1946. 

The President’s new budget of $71,600,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1052 leaves much to be 
desired If the Federal Government is to do 
a real belt-tightening Job in nondefense 
spending. This is by far the largest peace¬ 
time budget that has ever been submitted to 
the American people. 'The previous all-time 
high of $44,000,000,000 was collected by the 
Federal Government In 1946. It will cost 
the taxpayers of Milwaukee Coimty $587,- 
919,000, and those of the State $1,489,155,000 
as their share of the budget. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President said, *”1116 Government must prac¬ 
tice rigid economy in nondefense activities. 
Many of the things wo would normally do 
must bo curtailed or postponed.*’ A close 
look at this budget message, however, shows 
that 1962 expenditures will be higher than 
1961 in almost every major spending item. 
The budget message proposes an enactment 
of virtually all of the Pair Deal legislative 
program. For many of these items the 
budget does nut Include expenditure esti¬ 
mates. He did. however, specifically add 
$290,000,000 in Federal aid to education 
and $35,000,000 for his proposed health- 
insurance program. In the time of sharply 
rising taxes these proposals seem remark¬ 
able. to say the least. 

While some cuts have been made (totaling 
$3.800,000,000), they are somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, since many of them are balanced by 
increases in nondefense spending under other 
headings such as health insurance and Fed¬ 
eral Bid to education. 

In general, the budget appears to be ex¬ 
tremely liberal toward nonmilitary expendi¬ 
tures which, in one way or another, can be 
tied in with defense. In the strictly non¬ 
defense areas some relative small cuts have 
been made, but by and large, the policy seems 
to be hold the line of 1951 expenditures 
in these oreas rather than to make cuts in 
them. 

The President expressed every intention of 
restoring, when possible, cuts he did make, 
and in many cases recommendations were 
made that these nondefense activities be 
greatly expanded when possible. 

Senator Harrv P. Byrd (Democrat, Vir¬ 
ginia), on December 22, 1950, in a letter 
to the President suggested reductions in 
nonessentlal spending totaling $7,600,000,000, 
based largely on estimated expenditures dur¬ 
ing the present fiscal year. When the Pres¬ 
ident submitted his budget on January 15 
for the next fiscal year ending June 30, 1052, 
recommending domestic civilian expendi¬ 
tures totaling more than $1,000,000,000 in 
excess of the estimates for this fiscal year, 
Senator Byrd revised his proposal to redtica 
nonessential Federal expenditures by $9,- 
100.000,000 In comparison with the Presl- 
dent’s budget requests for next year. 

Reductions in less essential spending will 
not only make it easier for the Nation to 
bear the enlarged burden of military prepa¬ 
ration. but will also be a powerful force In 
the fight against inflation. 
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The Present Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very good 
letter on the present situation, written 
by the Honorable G. Albert Stewart, a 
most outstanding newspaperman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Clearfield, Pa., March 20, 1951. 
Editor, the Inquirer: 

Monday’s Inquirer tells us of an Easter 
progran beamed to Eastern Europe by our 
multl-mllllon-dollar propaganda outfit, the 
Voice, wherein Joe Stalin was likened to a 
cuckoo. 

How naureatlng to think that the voice of 
a great Christian nation could do no better 
than produce a cheap vaudevilllan skit as a 
means of combating communism and por¬ 
traying the American way of life. 

How much better and more appropriate 
would it have been to beam the story of the 
risen Christ which communism seeks to put 
down but which millions of middle age and 
aged Russians surely remember and would 
like to hear again. 

How much better to have beamed some 
glorious and soul-llftlng Easter music which 
surely would have fallen on receptive ears 
no longer treated to anything but the mili¬ 
taristic music exalting statism. 

How much better to have told of the mil¬ 
lions of free Americans singing praises to 
God rather than to dictators and political 
philosophies, and of all the millions ol free 
Americans who gathered In their chosen 
places of worship In accordance with the 
dictates of their own conscience. 

A'dde from the ridiculousness of such a 
broadcast our multi-million-dollar Voice Is 
supposed to be stalled by experts in human 
relations, among them psychologi.'^ts who 
should know that the surest way to encour¬ 
age support of a man by his friends and 
associates is to ridicule him. These experts 
must know that Stalin has his Iricnds in 
Eastern Europe, that there Is a generous 
streak ol nationalism in every man and that 
such silly ridicule is resented. 

Many of us Americans are not admirers of 
our President, Mr. Truman, We cuss him 
aplenty. But all of us would resent ridicule 
and caricature of him by Russia or by the 
propaganda machine of any other nation, 
and. motivated by our nationalistic Impulses, 
basic American unity and. yes, patriotism If 
you like, would rush to his supixirt. 

Finally, if Joe Stalin is what our President 
and our State Department says he is, his 
name should be referred to with disdain and 
he de.scrlbed as something unspeakable, not 
likened to a cuckoo or any other member of 
the feathered kingdom. 

And, above all, our Voice should realize 
the seriousness of the Job It has to do and 
not be playing around with such juvenlllan 
ideas as skits in gay mood as reported by the 
United Press, especially on a day affording 
the finest opportunity to portray our Joyous 
American way of life. 

The Voice has given ample evidence of Its 
unfitness on this and other occasions. Why 
do we continue to spend millions on such 
cuckoo business? 

O. Albert Ste wart, 
Ex-editor, Clearfield (Pa.) Progress. 


Claims of Jewish People for Nazi Murder, 
Spoliation, and Robbery—Shall the 
Murderers Become the Heirs of Their 
Victims? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following com¬ 
munication from the Ambassador of 
Israel tc the Secretary of State on the 
question of Israel’s claim against Ger¬ 
many : 

The Ambassador of Israel presents his 
compliments to the honorable the Secretary 
of State and, under instructions from the 
Government ol Israel, has the honor to sub¬ 
mit the following communication on the 
question of Israel’s claim against Germany. 

2. In the note which the Ambassador of 
Israel had the honor to address to the Sec¬ 
retary of State on January 16, 1951, he stated 
that the Government of Israel reserved to 
Itself the right to deal In a separate note with 
such claims in respect of Jewish losses for 
which Germany must be held accountable 
as did not fall within the scope of the exist¬ 
ing law.s providing for Individual restitu¬ 
tion and indemnification. It is proposed In 
the pre.sent note to state the basis and nature 
of these claims and submit proposals for 
tneir satisfaction. 

3 The ease ol the Jewdsh people against 
Germany is without precedent. There Is no 
record in history of such gigantic slaughter 
and rapine as that perpetrated by the Ger¬ 
man people against the Jews of Europe. In 
the course of a few years entire communities, 
whose history wont back over a millennium, 
were wiped out by a process of syptematic 
extermination. Over 6,000.000 Jews were 
done to death by torture, starvation, mass 
execution, and asphyxiation; many of them 
were burned and burled alive. Neither old 
nor young were spared. Children v.’ere torn 
from the arms of their mothers and flung 
into the furnaces. Old men and women were 
hunted down and sent to the death camps. 
In Poland and the occupied zone of Russia 
alone, over 4,000,000 Jews perished. From 
Germany Itself and from every part of Eu¬ 
rope which fell under German domination— 
from Norway, Denmark. Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Greece. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania. Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria—trainloads of Jews were sent 
month after month to the extermination 
centers. Their destruction forms one of the 
most harrowing stories in the annals of the 
human race. 

4. Murder was accompanied by robbery on 
a vast scale. According to conservative esti¬ 
mates. ' Jewish property to the value of over 
$6,000,000,000 was seized by the Nazis in Ger¬ 
many and the other European countries that 
fell under their sway. This includes a col¬ 
lective flue ol 1,000,000,000 marks imposed on 
the Jews In Germany In the wake of the Gov¬ 
ernment-organized pogrom of November 
1938, a.s well as other fines, seizures, and dis¬ 
criminatory taxes Imposed by the Nazi au¬ 
thorities on Gorman Jews in regard to which 
the Government of the German Federal Re¬ 
public appears to have assumed a liability by 
acknowledging itself recently a successor 
power to the Third Reich. 

1 Indemnification and Reparations, by N. 
Robinson (published by the Institute of Jew¬ 
ish Affairs, New York. 1944), p. 83. 


5. This colossal campaign of genocide and 
spoliation represented the climax of a process 
of persecution which began on the day when 
the National-Socialist Government came into 
power. The Judgment in the N 'reirberg 
trial of German major war criminals de¬ 
scribed it us "a record of consistent and 
systematic Inhumanity on the greatest scale." 
The following extracts from the Judgment 
may serve to illustrate the progress of Jewish 
persecution from the establishment of the 
Nazi regime until the end of World War II: 

"With the seizure of power, the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews was Intensified. A series of 
discriminatory laws were passed, which 
limited the offices and professions permitted 
to Jews; and restrictions were placed on their 
family liie and their rights of citizenship. 
By the autumn of 1938, the Nazi policy 
toward the Jews had reached the stage where 
it was directed toward the complete exclu¬ 
sion of Jews from German life. Pogroms 
were organized, which Included the burning 
and demolishing of synagogues, the looting 
of Jewish businesses, and the arrest of prom¬ 
inent Jewish businessmen. A collective fine 
of 1,000,000,000 marks was imposed on the 
Jews, the seizure of Jewish assets was au¬ 
thorized, and the movement of Jews was 
restricted by regulations to certain specified 
districts and hours. The creation of ghet- 
toes was carried out on an extensive scale, 
and by an order of the security police Jews 
were compelled to wear a yellow star to be 
worn on the breast and back. • • • The 

Imposition of '' fine of 1,000,000,000 marks 
W'as made, and the confiscation of the finan¬ 
cial holdings of the Jews was decreed, at a 
time when German armament expenditure 
had put th? German treasury In difficulties, 
and when the reduction of expenditure on 
armaments was being considered. * • * 

"The Nazi persecution of Jews In Germany 
before the war, severe and repressive as It 
was, cannot compare, however, with the pol¬ 
icy pursued during the war In the occupied 
territories. Originally the policy was simi¬ 
lar to that which had been in force Inside 
Germany. Jews were required to register, 
w^ere forced to live in ghettoes, to wear the 
yellow star, and were used as slave laborers. 
In the summer of 1941, however, plans were 
made for the final solution of the Jewish 
question In all of Europe. The final solu¬ 
tion meant the extermination of the Jews, 
which early in 1939 Hitler had threatened 
would be one of the consequences of an 
outbreak ol war, and a special section in the 
Gestapo under Adoll Eichmann, as head of 
seel Ion B4 of the Gestapo, was formed to 
carry out the policy. 

"The plan for exterminating the Jews was 
developed shortly after the attack on the 
Soviet Union. Einsatzgruppen of the secu¬ 
rity police and SD. formed for the purpose 
of breaking the resistance of the population 
of the areas lying behind the German armies 
In the East, v/ere given the duty of extermi¬ 
nating the Jews in these areas. The effec¬ 
tiveness of the work of the Einsatzgruppen is 
shown by the fact that in February 1942, 
Heydrich was able to report that Estonia 
had already beeii cleared of Jews and that In 
Riga the number of Jews had been reduced 
from 29,500 to 2,500. Altogether the Einsatz¬ 
gruppen operating In the occupied Baltic 
Slates killed over 135,000 Jews In 3 months. 
Nor did these special units operate com¬ 
pletely independently of the German armed 
forces. There is clear evidence that leaders 
of the Einsatzgruppen obtained the coopera¬ 
tion ol army commanders. • * • 

"These atrocities were all part and parcel 
of the policy inaugurated in 1941. Part of 
the ‘final solution' was the gathering of Jews 
from all German-occupied Europe In con¬ 
centration camps. • * * All who were 

fit to work were used as slave laborers In 
the concentration camps; all who were not 
fit to work were destroyed In gas chambers 
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and their bodies burned. Certain concentra¬ 
tion camps such as Trebllnka ard Ausch¬ 
witz were set aside for this main purpose. 
With regard to Auschwitz, the tribunal heard 
the evidence of Hoosr, the commandant of 
the camp from May 1. 1940, to December 
1. 1943. He estimated that in the camp of 
Auschwitz alone In that time 2.600,000 per¬ 
sons were exterminated, and that a further 
600.000 died from disease and starvation. 
Hoess described the screening for extermi¬ 
nation by stating in evidence: 

** ‘Those who were fit for work were sent 
Into the camp. Others were sent imme¬ 
diately to the extermination plants. Chil¬ 
dren of tender years were invariably exter¬ 
minated. • ♦ • Very frequently women 

would hide their children under their clothes, 
but of course when wo found them we would 
send the children to be exterminated.* 

“Ho described the actual killing by stat¬ 
ing: 

“ *It took from 3 to 16 minutes to kill the 
people In the death chamber, depending 
upon climatic conditions. We knew when 
the people were dead because their scream¬ 
ing stopped. We usually waited about one- 
half hour before we opened the doors and 
removed the bodies. After the bodies were 
removed our special commandos took off the 
rings and extracted the gold from the teeth 
of the corpses.' 

“Beating, starvation, torture, and killing 
were general. The Inmates were subjected 
to cruel experiments at Dachau In August 
1942, victims were Immersed In cold water 
until their body temperatures were reduced 
to 28 degrees centigrade, when they died 
immediately. Other experiments Included 
high-altltude experiments In pressure cham¬ 
bers, experiments to determine how long 
human beings could survive in freezing 
water, experiments with pulson bullets, ex¬ 
periments with contagious diseases, and ex¬ 
periments dealing with sterilization of men 
and women by X-rays and other methods. 

“Evidence was given of the treatment of 
the inmates before and after their exter¬ 
mination. There was testimony that the 
hair of women victims was cut off before 
they were killed, and shipped to Germany, 
there to be used in the manufacture of 
mattresses. The clothes, money and valua¬ 
bles of the Inmates were al.^^o salvaged and 
sent to the appropriate agencies for dis¬ 
position. After the extermination the gold 
teeth and fllllngs were taken from the heads 
of the corpses and sent to the Reichsbank. 

“After cremation the ashes were used for 
fertilizer, and in some Instances attempts 
were made to utilize the fat from the bodies 
of the victims in the commercial manufac¬ 
ture of soap. Special groups traveled through 
Europe to find Jews and sublect them to 
the flnal solution.’ German mlEslons were 
sent to such satellite countries as Hungary 
and Bulgaria, to arrange for the shipment of 
Jews to extermination camps and It la known 
that by the end of 1044, 400,000 Jews Irom 
Hungary had been murdered at Auschwitz. 
Evidence has also been given of the evacua¬ 
tion of 110,000 Jews from part of Rumania 
for ‘liquidation.’ Adolph Bichmann, who had 
been put in charge of this program by Hitler, 
has estimated that the policy pursued re¬ 
sulted in the killing of 6,000,000 Jews, of 
V'hlch 4.000,000 were killed In the extermina¬ 
tion Institutions.” 

0. A crime of such vast and fearful dimen¬ 
sions cannot be expiated by any measure of 
material reparation. The Jewish people has 
lost a third of Its numbers. The bulk of 
European Jewry hfis been annihilated; out of 
every four Jews in Europe three were killed. 
No indemnity, however large, can make good 
the loss of human life and cultural values 
or atone for the suffering and agonies of the 
men, women and children put to death by 
every inhuman device. As Frank, one of the 
principal defendants in the Nuremberg Trial, 
admitted: “A thousand years will pass and 
this guilt of Germany will still not be erased.’* 
All ih.nt can be done is to secure the indem¬ 


nification of the heirs of the vlotlma and the 
rehabilitation of the survivors. The Jews 
have been killed, but the German people con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the fruits of the carnage and 
plunder perpetrated by their erstwhile 
leaders. In the Biblical phrase, they have 
“killed and also taken possession.” The dead 
cannot be revived. Their torment cannot 
be undone. This much, however, can be de¬ 
manded: that the Gorman people be required 
to restore the stolen Jewish property and to 
pay for the rehabilitation of those who have 
survived. 

7. In the absorption and rehabilitation of 
these survivors Israel has from the start 
played a major part. When the Nazi perse¬ 
cution began in Germany in the spring of 
1933, the Jews of Palestine, as it then was, 
immediately came to the rescue. An ever in¬ 
creasing stream of German Jews—swollen 
after the rape of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
by Jews from these countries—found its way 
to Palestine. During the period between the 
eBtablishment of the Nazi regime in Germany 
and the outbreak of the Second World War, 
over 75,000 refugees from the Nazi-controlled 
countries of Central Europe settled in Pales¬ 
tine. Even during the war years, despite 
the limitations imposed, Jewish immigration 
from Europe never ceased. TlrelCBs efforts 
were made to bring out Jews from the coun¬ 
tries threatened or engulfed by the Nazi in¬ 
vasion. When the war ended, the Jews of 
Palestine risked their all to bring to safety 
those who had survived the great slaughter. 
When in the end the State of Israel was 
established, its first step was to open Its gates 
to the Jewish Displaced Persons from the 
areas of the former concentration camps. 
Between the years 1939 and 1950, nearly 
380.000 Jews were brought over in this way 
from the Nazi* conquered territories. If to 
these are added the Jews who immigrated 
from Central Europe during the prewar years 
of the Nazi persecution, the total amounts to 
over 450,000. 

8. Most of the newcomers brought with 
them little more than their weakened bodies. 
Their belongings had long been taken from 
them. Many of them were hard-core cases, 
men and women whose health was broken 
beyond repair, and whom no country but 
Israel was prepared to accept. Unlike other 
Immigration countries where new arrivals 
can easily be absorbed into a fully developed 
economic system, Israel has hart to make 
special efforts by large-scale allocation of 
public funds for investment and mainte¬ 
nance to create openings for the newcomers. 
The whole economic regime of the new state 
was from its first hour made to serve this 
overriding task. Though substantial finan¬ 
cial support bos come Irom Jews abroad, the 
bulk of the expenditure Involved In the re¬ 
ception and rehabilitation of the immigrants 
has been borne by the people of Israel, 
Heavy taxation and a strict regime of eco¬ 
nomic austerity have had to be Imposed and 
have been willingly accepted by the people 
of the country in order to provide homes 
and a livelihood for these immigrants. It 
Is surely no exaggerated claim to demand 
that the German people, who were respon¬ 
sible for all this misery and who continue 
In possession of the economic assets taken 
from the Jews, dead and alive, should be 
required to make reparation for the benefit 
of the survivors. 

9. When the victorious Allies at the end 
of the war allocated the reparations due 
from Germany, the Jewish people had aa 
yet no locus standi in the community of sov¬ 
ereign nations. As i. result, its claims, though 
morally perhaps stronger than those of any 
other people that had suffered at the hands 
of the Nazis, went by default. The time has 
come to rectify this omission. Israel is the 
only state which can speak on behalf of the 
Jewish people—the people, membership of 
Which was the cause of the death of the 
6.000,000. Israel has been built up for the 
specific purpose of providing a refuge for 
all persecuted and homeless Jews. That re¬ 


sponsibility has throughout been conceived 
In active terms; in the war against Nazi 
Germany, Israel’s sons and daughters fought 
In national formations among the Allied 
forces. A Jewish brigade group took part 
in the flnal overthrow of the enemy and 
played an active role In the rescue and re¬ 
lief of Jewish survivors In various parts of 
Europe. The recognition by the United Na¬ 
tions of the right of the Jewish people to 
the reestablishment of its commonwealth 
was seen aa an act of reparation for the 
wrongs endured by them throughout his¬ 
tory, culminating In the Nazi campaign of 
extermination. Having thus arisen, Israel 
has made itself reeponslble for the absorp¬ 
tion and rehabilitation of the survivors of 
that catastrophe. For all these reasons, the 
state of leracl regards Itself as entitled to 
claim reparations from Germany by way of 
Indemnity to the Jewish people. 

10. The amount to be claimed must be 
related, on the one hand, to the losses suf¬ 
fered by the Jewish people at the hands of 
the Germans, and on the other, to the finan¬ 
cial cost Involved in the rehabilitation in 
Israel of those who escaped or survived the 
Nazi regime. The Government of Israel Is 
not In a position to procure and submit full 
data of the Jewish property confiscated and 
plundered by the Germans, which, as previ¬ 
ously stated. Is authoritatively estimated to 
aggregate over $6,000,000,000. It can base Its 
claim only on the expenditure Incurred and 
anticipated In connection with the resettle¬ 
ment of the Jewish immigrants from the 
countries formerly under Nazi control. 
Their number is estimated at about 600.000 
which would Involve an over-all expenditure 
of $1,500,000,000. This figure corresponds 
approximately to the value of exports from 
Western Germany alone in 1950, which. In 
view of Germany’s economic recovery. Is 
likely to lricrc;uje considerably during 1951. 
If spread over a porlo' of years and trans¬ 
ferred partly In the form of goods, a repara¬ 
tion payment of this total would not be be¬ 
yond the eapu-lty of the German people. 
No settlement of German reparations can bo 
regarded as equitable on mural or legal 
grounds which W(juld not meet this mini¬ 
mum claim on behalf of the major sufferers 
of the Nazi regime. Nor can there be any 
approach to the rehabllltatinn of Germany 
among the community of nations until this 
basic measure of reparation has been 
effected. 

11. The Government of Israel trusts that 
the Government of the United States will 
accept the justice of its claim. It would 
urgently request that the occupying powers 
should not hand over full powers to any 
German government without express reser¬ 
vations having been made for the payment 
of reparations to Israel. It would welcome 
an early expression of the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States concerning the 
practical steps which might most effectively 
be taken toward Implementing the proposals 
outlined in this note. 

Mabch 12. 1951. 


Resolution Adopted by the American 
Legion of Freemont, Ohio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I In¬ 
clude a resolution adopted by unanimous 
vote of the American Lejfion, of Pree- 
mont, Ohio, and request that the House 
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Committee on Ways and Means consider 
the matter: 

REsoLxrrioN 

Whereas It was the custom during World 
War II that members of the Armed Forces 
should not have to pay Income tax on service 
pay because of the sacrifices they were mak¬ 
ing for the good of their country; and 
Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
are now paying the regular Income tax on 
their Income received as members of the 
Armed Forces; and 

Whereas It Is felt by the members of 
Thurston-Zwlr Post, No. 121, Inc., the 
American Legion, of Ohio, that members of 
the Armed Forces are being taxed sufficient¬ 
ly by virtue of their service to their coun¬ 
try: Now. therefore be It 

Resolved. That all regulations governing 
the collection of withholding tax and Income 
tax on service pay from members of our 
Armed Forces be rescinded until such time 
as the present emergency is declared official¬ 
ly at nn end; and be It further 

Resolved, That, effective January 1, 1951, 
all withholding tax on service pay be re¬ 
turned to the members of our Armed Forces 
who have paid same; and bo It further 
Resolved. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Representatives of 
Ohio, to the commander of the fifth district, 
the American Legion of Ohio, and to the com¬ 
mander of the American Legion of Ohio for 
action by their respective committees to put 
this Into effect. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the post at 
Us regular meeting on Monday, February 
19. 1951. 

Harry A. Brunthaver, 

Adjutant. 


What Do They Teach at Roosevelt 
College? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following edito¬ 
rial from the Peoria Star of March 17. 
1951: 

What Do Thfy Teach at Roosevelt College? 

Healings on the Broyles-Young antisub¬ 
versive bill continued this week In the State 
senate. It was a similar bill which brought 
rioting Communist students to Springfield 2 
yenrs ago irom Roosevelt College and the 
University of Chicago. 

One of the witnesses appearing to testify 
against the bill Wednesday was a student of 
Roosevelt College of Chicago. Her name was 
Mrs. Violet Finney. She testified that it 
was her belief that the Broyles-Young bill 
constituted an inlrlngement upon personal 
freedom. 

“What lights are you denied in the bill?” 
asked Senator Clyde Trager, of Peoria. 

“The right to belong to a subversive or¬ 
ganization," replied Mrs. Pinney. (She was 
forthright to say the least.) 

“Do you want to belong to a subversive 
organization?" asked Senator Trager. 

“No," answered Mrs. Finney, “but I do not 
like to be denied the right." 

If the witness had carefully read the 
Broyles-Young bill—and we doubt If she 
had—she would have found that It contained 
the following definition of “subversive organ¬ 
ization." 


“Subversive organization means any or¬ 
ganization which engages In or advocates, 
abets, advises, or teaches, or a purpose of 
which Is to engage in or advocate, abet, 
advise, or teach activities intended to over¬ 
throw, destroy, or alter, or to assist in the 
overthrow, destruction, or alteration of, the 
constitutional form of government of the 
United States, or of the State of Illinois, or 
of any political subdivision of either of them, 
by revolution, force, violence, or other unlaw¬ 
ful means. ‘ 

Subversion, as defined in the Broyles- 
Young bill, Is already a felony and will 
continue to be so whether this bill becomes 
a law or not. Purpose of the Broyles-Young 
bill is to give the State of Illinois a better 
legal weapon to deal with persons who arc 
engaged In subversive activities. 

What the Roosevelt College student con¬ 
fessed was that she wanted the privilege of 
joining others in unlawful means of attempt¬ 
ing to overthrow the constitutional Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. She might as 
well have said that she did not want to 
commit murder, but she did not like to bo 
denied the right to do It; or that she had 
no intention of robbing a bank, but that 
she didn’t like the Government to tell her 
that she couldn’t do so If she chose. 

Roosevelt College Is only a name to us. 
We have no retibon to believe that Mrs. 
Finney’s thoughts reflect those of the faculty 
or the student body. But the student riot 
of 1949 and this testimony of a student 
raises the question, What Influence at Roose¬ 
velt College fosters or permits such Irre¬ 
sponsible action and such distorted thinking 
among some of the students? 

Mr. Speaker, wc believe the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been asked to look into some mid- 
western universities for evidence of sub¬ 
versive teaching. Perhaps the House 
committee could learn what they teach 
at Roosevelt College. 


A Tale of Two Vallcyi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr, HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is so 
easy to find articles about what is wrong 
with America and to hear constant 
criticism of all phases of our national 
life, that it is refreshing to read a report 
which calls attention to Americanism 
and what it really is. I am proud to call 
attention to a book written by a former 
Member of this House, the Honorable 
Conrad G. Selvig, who represented a dis¬ 
trict in the great State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Selvig is now enjoying a well earned 
rest and has taken advantage of the 
time to put into a book his thoughts on 
good old-fashioned Americanism. 

I would like to insert into the Record 
a review of the book taken from the Los 
Angeles Mirror, a review which is also 
a stirring tribute to our former colleague. 
The review was reprinted by the Crook- 
ston (Minn.) Daily Times. It follows: 

Selvio’s Book Brings Tribute 

Prom far-off California comes a stirring 
tribute to Conrad O. Selvig and Incidentally 
our Red River Valley with which Mr. Selvig 
had so much to do in developing. 


The tribute is a clipping from the Los 
Angeles Mirror and mailed to the Times 
office by Harry J. Crompe, a former Crookston 
man and himself a valley booster. 

In the Mirror’s Florabel Muir Reporting 
column the columnist reviews Mr. Selvlg’s 
book, a Tale of Two Valleys, which she uses 
as the basis for an editorial on the American 
way of life. 

But read the Los Angeles paper’s com¬ 
ments In full: 

“Perhaps at this time a small sermon set¬ 
ting forth the solidity and strength of good 
old-fashioned Americanism may be in order. 

“I found this sermon in a plain, un¬ 
adorned book, the autobiography of Conrad 
G. Selvig, once a Congressman from Minne¬ 
sota. now rounding out a full and useful 
life in Santa Monica. 

“He shows how the real wealth of our 
great country Is created and developed. He 
shows what makes us great—and it isn’t Wall 
Street manipulations, stock issues, skinny 
undressed chits in magazine ads, Hollywood 
starlets, or television. 

“Before Selvig went to Congress he was 
head of the Minnesota Agricultural College at 
Northwest Station, Crookston, Minn, 

“In 1924, experimenting, they planted 
a 28-acre field to sweet clover, Intending to 
pasture 32 cows on It. They figured they 
would require about one acre per head. 

“The clover kept growing and they kept 
cutting down the proportion. By midsum¬ 
mer they had cut the pasturage for those 32 
cattle down to 7 acres and had fenced off 
the remaining 21 for a hay crop. 

“Does that sound like small potatoes? I 
say that what Selvig accomplished, multi¬ 
plied 10,000-lold and more through the 
Nation, represents the basis impregnable po¬ 
tency of America. 

“Selvig saw the Minnesota farmers taking 
the short end, duo largely to slipshod and 
unlair farm marketing methods. He got 
himself elected to Congress and battled like 
a steer at bay to right those wrongs. 

“Today we all know about the farm bloc. 
Nobody gets far fighting It. In fact the 
farmers Is the Nation’s legislative pet, too 
much pampered. 

“I like Selvig’s book, the plain record of a 
plain American, the son of Norwegian immi¬ 
grant parents. Under our American Repub¬ 
lic he won distinction, gave sons and daugh¬ 
ters to the Nat’on In war. Now in his 
seventiee, he has earned the boon of a rich 
contentment. 

“Don’t look for literary brilliance in A Tale 
of Two Valleys. It’s a simple narrative as 
earthy as Gray’s Elegy, not too far removed 
from that classic In theme—the conquest of 
the ‘stubborn glebe.’ 

“But if our America is great today and 
Is to be greater tomorrow, we can thank the 
plodders like Conrad Selvig who learned 
early that there Is richer wealth both for 
the spirit and for the pocketbook In a clod 
of fertile black soil than In a shining nugget 
of gold." 


The President’s Holiday 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the at¬ 
tached editorial, appearinf^^ in the Detroit 
New.s of March 12, 1951, might well be 
interpreted as a gentle but v^ell-deserved 
rebuke to the sadists and perverted par¬ 
tisans and some well-intentioned but 
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grossly ignorant critics who just can¬ 
not understand the tremendous prob¬ 
lems of state which rest upon our Amer¬ 
ican Presidents generally, and upon 
those who. like Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman, have been called upon to carry 
an emergency load during a most crit¬ 
ical time in our national existence. Ig¬ 
norance even in this enlightened day, 
although it is inexcusable, can be for¬ 
given. But a line must be drawn some¬ 
where and men must be held responsible 
for their slanderous abuse of a man 
simply because he is the President of 
the United States and therefore consid¬ 
ered a fair political target for anyone 
in disagreement with his policies or who 
belongs to the opposition party. 

Hk Needs a Rest 

Tlie President’s first Key West holiday In 
a year Invites the usual criticism that he 
has ducked out in a time of crisis. Yet. if one 
reads the current Saturday Evening Post 
series on how he puts in his Washington day, 
the wonder is that he or any President can 
stand up with so little relief. 

Prom 6:30 a. m. until 8 at night, Mr, Tru¬ 
man’s time is as rigidly scheduled as that 
of a limited train. In the working day he 
must regularly meet aides and advisers, the 
Cabinet, the press, carry on a voltuninous 
correspondence, and sit through 100 15-min¬ 
ute appointments a week with visitors. 

I'rom 8 p. m. until an early bedtime he Is 
busy drawing up memoranda, making notes 
on working papers, often consulting with 
others on public statements. 

No doubt many readers of the Post articles, 
like ourselves, are appalled anew at the lack 
in such a program of any time for that reflec¬ 
tion out of which great decisions could be 
expected to issue. 

Hardly an hour in the 24 is Mr. Truman’s 
own. Nor can he delegate any considerable 
part of his burden to others. He has tried 
this, and the performances of these aids and 
confidants constitute some of the sorrier 
episodes in his administration. 

Other Presidents in other times have sup¬ 
ported the burden, but It was a different bur¬ 
den. In Coolidge’s day, for example, the 
country scarcely owned a foreign policy as 
we now understand It. The Executive could 
consider a course for months, where in the 
present day of multiple agencies he must 
improvise policy, often in a matter of days, 
and make or subscribe to decisions out of 
hand. 

Woodrow Wilson brought to the White 
House the fruit of years of study of govern¬ 
ment, and many convictions born of long 
ruminating on its principles and practices. 

As preparation for the same post, Mr. Tru- 
•jian brought little of this; only courage, in¬ 
telligence rather than intellectual capacity, 
and endurance. These and such counsel as 
he feels he can rely on have seen him 
through an ordeal which few Americans could 
have survived. 

We believe he needs more, not fewer holi¬ 
days, if his own and the country’s welfare 
are to be at all considered. 


Europe Cuts Its National Debt 


EXT'ENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF O&EGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 


herewith an editorial by Walter W. R. 
May in the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enter¬ 
prise-Courier: 

Ettrope Cttts Its National Debt 

The European nations which have been 
receiving Morshall-plan aid from the United 
States have cut their national debts a total 
of $1,202,000,000. while the United States 
national debt has steadily gone up to $255,- 
902,000,000 in 19 years, with only one re¬ 
duction, a $6,000,000,000 cut made by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress the Presi¬ 
dent so shamefuUy misrepresented in the 
1948 campaign. 

From the Economic Cooperation Agency 
which dispenses Marshall-plan aid provided 
by the United States taxpayers, we learn 
the following European nations have re. 
duced their debts as follows: 

Norway, $73,500,000; Denmark, $88,300,000; 
Austria, $85,000,000; France, $171,400,000; 
and Great Britain. $784,100,000. 

This all adds up to $1,202,300,000 with no 
good signs that the United States will do 
anything but increase its debt. 


Can the Communists Conquer Religion?— 
Reran, Powerless in Banishment, Has 
Greater Influence on the Minds of 
Men Than Powerful Stalin in the 
Kremlin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 22, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, someday Stalin may realize 
that he cannot conquer God. Archbi.sh- 
op Beran, prior to his persecution by 
Stalin, was little known outside of his 
native Czechoslovakia. Now he has be¬ 
come, a world figure. So also, have the 
Protestant and Jewish representatives of 
religion who have been martyrs to 
Stalin. 

Before his persecution. Archbishop 
Beran, as the duly constituted moral au¬ 
thority of the Catholic Church in Czech¬ 
oslovakia, was an inspiration to the peo¬ 
ple of his diocese. Now. after his perse¬ 
cution by the Communists, stripped of 
all power to exercise control of the re¬ 
ligious affairs of his diocese and banished 
from his native land. Archbishop Beran 
is an even greater inspiration to his fel¬ 
low countrymen in Czechoslovakia. Not 
only that but Archbishop Beran’c in¬ 
fluence has so grown that he is now an 
Inspiration to people all over the world. 
What chagrin this must cause the master 
plotters of the Kremlin. 

I Include here an excellent editorial 
in tribute to Archbishop Beran which 
appeared in the Wa.shington Evening 
Star of March 13. 1951: 

Moscow Vebsus Rome 
In waging war on the Vatican the puppet 
Communist regime of Czechoslovakia ap¬ 
parently Is trying to be less crude and more 
cautious than its counterpart In Hungary. 
At any rate, the indications are that Arch¬ 
bishop Beran, the Roman Catholic primate 
of the country, is not going to be tried 
and imprisoned on trumped-up charges of 
treason, as Ir the case of Cardinal Mlndszeu- 


ty. Instead, It seems that he Is merely to be 
banished from Prague—and fined—for tak¬ 
ing a negative attitude toward the church 
laws that the Kremlin’s stooges have de¬ 
creed to make clear to the devout that Stalin 
is next to godliness and that one bad better 
pay attention to him. not to the Pope, on 
matters of faith and morals. 

Archbishop Beran‘s offense, of course, is 
that he has refused to sell his soul to the 
Communists and let them profane and defile 
his church by making it a tool of the 
atheistic Kremlin. He has sought to keep 
them from Interfering with the worship of 
God and from contaminating the hallowed 
precincts of religion with their peculiarly 
unholy brand of irrellglon. So they have 
“banished” him and named In his place a 
“patriotic and democratic” parish priest who 
seems willing to play their game—an obscure 
Catholic clergyman who presumably can be 
counted upon not to upset efforts to under¬ 
mine the Vatican in Czechoslovakia for the 
greater honor and glory of the Soviet Union. 

Thus the war between Moscow and Rome 
goes on, with Moscow resorting to any and 
every means to destroy the one thing that 
must be obliterated If totalitarian material¬ 
ism is to survive and If the Kremlin is to win 
mastery of the world. That one thing is 
man’s belief in God—the religious force of 
the ages, the spirit that exalts the individual 
over the state, the spark and fire of faith In 
the proposition that people do not begin or 
end here but arc creatures with Immortal 
souls and with a high eternal destiny that 
Is governed not by bipeds like Stalin but by 
an all-wise, all-just, all-powerful. aU-lnilnite 
Supreme Being beyond the comprehension 
of our finite minds. The Soviet Communists 
cannot live with such a doctrine, and hence 
the effort to wipe It out. 

Archbishop Beran—like Cardinal Mlnd- 
szenty and like a number of Protestant and 
Jewish leaders as well—has come to grief be¬ 
hind the iron curtain not because of himself 
but because he represents in his person a 
faith that Is absolutely Irreconcilable with, 
and repugnant to, what the Soviet tryanny 
stands for. The war on the Vatican, the war 
on religion in general, is an inevitable and 
basic part of the Soviet war on the free 
world. For man, as long ns he believes in 
God, cannot be conquered or enslaved bv 
the godless. The battle has Just begun, and 
the Kremlin—which is waging it cautiously 
in Czechoslovakia because Catholicism Is 
predominant there—is as doomed to failure 
In it ns was Lucifer when he stormed the 
gates of heaven against Michael the Arch¬ 
angel. 


Reminiscencei by Hon. James P. Kern, 
of Missouri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, Match 16), 1951 

Mr. HENNINGS, fir. President, the 
University of Missouri Alumni Associa¬ 
tion of Washington, at its monthly meet¬ 
ing at the Congressional Hotel March 
16, had as its principal speaker a worthy 
and distinguished alumnus of our great 
university, the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
souri [Mr. KemI. The junior Senator 
from Missouri was privileged to Intro¬ 
duce his colleague to the alumni. 

The Honorable John T. Barker, a 
former attorney general ol the State of 
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Missouri, and now a special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, presided at the meeting. Senator 
Kem's interesting reminiscences of his 
student days, and his fine tribute to the 
university, were so eloquently presented 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
this fine address printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the opening day of the preaent ses¬ 
sion of the CongreoB my distinguished col¬ 
league told me that we had this in common: 
his mother went to school to my mother. 
And since that time I have diccovered that 
we have many other things in common. 
Now that we have got our hando on Tom 
Hennings. I think wo should proceed to 
initiate him. I would like to have the privi¬ 
lege of proposing him as an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the University of Missouri Alumni 
Astociatlon of Washington. 

When I first went to the university, the 
able und genial president of our society was 
the speaker of the house of representatives 
of the general assembly. In my IrcEhman 
year, the Federal Government turned over 
to the State of Mlbsourl a considerable sum 
of money in settlement of certain Civil War 
claim.s. The university asked that this 
money be appropriated to build a memorial 
library. It was suggested to the studcnls 
that they see their representatives in the 
legislature (of course, no one here under¬ 
stands what it means to approach a legis¬ 
lator for anything he wants)—and so I 
went to see John Boiker as the representa¬ 
tive Irom my home county of Macon. He 
treated me v;ith great consideration—with 
the courtesy that I now know is InMlnclive 
and characteristic. He heard my story out 
although he had probably heard the story 
25 times before. A liicnchhip v^as begun 
tliat has be n the source of pleasure and 
sntirlaction to mo in the many yours that 
have lollowcd. 

When I entered the university in 1900, 
the white campus existed only cn the draw¬ 
ing hoards. When wc spoke of the crnipus, 
wo meant the quadrangle set off by its 
fabulous Jewel, the columns of evcr-chcrished 
memory. The old brick buildings may not 
be exactly cathedrals ol learning, but as 
Jami s Russell lAnvell said. “They have many 
crevices for the tentacles of affection.” It 
was a small college taut there were those 
who loved it. 

When I first went to the university, Rich¬ 
ard Henry Je.^..se W'as the prCLidcnt. We 
called him “Uncle Dick” with no U1 tie af¬ 
fection. Soon he was succeeded as prtai- 
dciit by Dr. A, Ror;.s Hill. Dr. Hill v^as an 
able and accomplished administrator. I al¬ 
ways liked him—while he wa.s president and 
alter he became a resident ol Kansas City, 
where I came to know him quite weil. 

Along about 1008, the school of journal¬ 
ism a.s founded by Walter Williams. The 
late Charlie Ross—familiarly known as 
“Doodles” Ross—was a leading member of 
the 1 acuity of the school of Journalism. He 
remained genial and delightful to the end. 

There was Dr. Max Meyer, German-born 
professor of psychology, who was slander¬ 
ously described as a man who could tell you 
what everybody knew' in language that no¬ 
body could understand. 

There was Dr. Isadcre Loeb, whom the 
university funny paper, the Oven, insisted on 
referring to as “Was-a-Dore” after he ceased 
to be a member of the athletic committee, 
showing the extent to v/hich his stock had 
fallen in undergraduate opinion. 

In football the Tigers sufTcred a long and 
dispiriting series of defeats at the hands of 
Kansas. Tlien came the fall of 1909 when 
William W. Roper, who had been a star at 


Princeton and was a practicing lawyer In 
Philadelphia, came as head football coach. 
From the day of his arrival there was a new 
spirit on Rollins Field, and he gave us a 
glorious victory over Kansas. 

At the first mass meeting Roper attended 
he was Introduced as “Big Bill.” He said he 
didn’t mind being called “Big Bill” in Mis¬ 
souri, but os a practicing lawyer in Philadel¬ 
phia he didn’t like It very much. Being 
called “Big Bill" Roper didn’t help his bud¬ 
ding law practice one bit. I would like to 
talk about other faculty members whose 
names crowd into my mind for recognition. 

It Is often said that at college we learn 
more from our fellow students than from 
members of the faculty. 

One of the first organizations that I Joint! 
when I reached the university was the 
Athenaean Debating Society. The prcsld- 
Ing genius In those days was Mac Anderson— 
B. M. Anderson, Jr. The brilliance of his 
mind and his amazing accumulation of ac¬ 
curate information made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on all who knew him. He became one 
of the leading economists of the United 
States. For years he was the head econo¬ 
mist for the Chase I'Jatloiial Bank in New 
York and the editor of their bulletin. Af¬ 
terward he was profe.ssor of economics at 
the University of Calllornla at L^s Angeles. 

Merrill Oils, who was to be a distinguished 
Federal Judge at Kansas City, was in his 
heyday. What a grand person he was— 
truly one of nature's noblemen. How he 
used to thrill us at the mass meetings with 
hi.-> sonorous voice and rounded periods. 
Not Infrequently a student speaker was 
heckled by .someone calling out “louder and 
funnier.” But never Merrill Otis. He held 
V.S speechless. There was one exception to 
the usual order that I remember well. At 
one of the mass meetings some prominent 
speaker failed to ni’.pear on time. The 
chairman oi the meeting (it was either 
O/iark Wrinbt or Raymond Lee) scribbled a 
little note to Otis asking him to come up to 
the rostrum to speak until the VIP arrived, 
I'lerrlll started out by saying “I have Just 
received a message asking me to come up 
and say something funny.” Someone In 
the back of the auditorium culled out: 
“You’ll tell us when you say It. won’t you?" 
To which Merrill gave an Instant reply— 
“I’ll tell you. the rest w'ill know.” 

The year I entered as a Irethmun, Forrest 
Donnell left the university in a blaze of 
glory. TtO had graduated at the head of 
hlc class both in the college and the law 
school. Foricst with his passion for the 
t^uth and nothing but the truth ha.s always 
insisted he didn’t know me at the un’vcrsily. 
But I knew liini. When I came to W.isli- 
Ington our unilateral friendship became 
mutual. I love him derrJy. 

Then there was Lee Miller who had the 
unusual distinction of being captain ol the 
football team 2 years in succession. Dig, 
generous, and awkward—we alw'ays called 
him, “Cow.” After he found a sw'eothcurt at 
the Kappa House, he didn’t like tiie name 
cow. He became a leading surgeon in Kan¬ 
sas City until h:s untimely death a lew years 
ago 

The pioneers who founded the university 
In 1839 were a strong and self reliant breed. 
The chief among them, James S. Rollins, had 
ridden his horse back and forth from central 
Missouri to Kentucky to get a college educa¬ 
tion, His grandson and namcGuke, James 
Sidney Rollins, whom most of us know as 
•*Sld" is now a prominent lawyer in Colum¬ 
bia. Back in the days when Frederick D. 
Gardner was Governor of Missouri the gov¬ 
ernor came to Columbia to deliver an address. 
Bid, who had Just launched himself in the 
practice of law at the Columbia bar, was the 
presiding officer at the meeting. He started 
out by paying a glowing tribute to the gov¬ 
ernor and then wound up with this perora¬ 
tion : “My friends, 1 liave the honor and privi¬ 


lege to present to you Missouri’s great Gard¬ 
ner, the honorable Frederick D. Governor.” 

In the days when the university came into 
being, people put their faith in education. 
The famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787 had 
declared; “Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 
From the very first settlement in Missouri, 
schools, colleges, and universities have been 
the subject of public largess and private 
benefacllon. The people were tremendously 
Interested in the public school system, of 
which the university was the crowning apex. 
In their dreams it was to be more than its 
finest fiower—it was to be the nourishing 
mother, I think the founders of the urn- 
verslty must have had .n mind certain defi¬ 
nite purposes and objectives. 

I am sure the founders of the University of 
Missouri had very keenly In mind that 
Americans were then and meant to continue 
to be, for all time to come, a self-governing 
people. They established an institution of 
higher learning in order to help make self 
government work. James S. Rollins and 
those of his generation were sons of fathers 
who had marched and suffered and tri¬ 
umphed with Washington and Lalayette. 
The Revolution was close to their generation 
in point of time—it was even closer in their 
thinking. To them independence had a very 
real meaning. It was something that had 
been b«iught and paid for by blood and tears. 
With indi.'pendence the problem of self gov¬ 
ernment became urgent. They and Ameri¬ 
cans of their generation realized that in order 
to make this experiment in self government a 
Rurerss, there must he developed an en¬ 
lightened citiz'‘nship with the knowledge and 
the will to carry on. They pledged their 
lailh to education rs the best means to this 
cherished end. 

In the second place, I think the founders of 
the untvrr.'uty were very much interested in 
creating in the State a spirit of national 
unity. The State of Missouri came Into the 
Union r..s a result of the Missouri Compromise 
of 18’JU. A deep cleavage existed between the 
North and the South. The first settlers of 
Mis.'^ouri came up the grr.nt rivers from Vir¬ 
ginia and Kentucky. They settled in the 
rich alluvial lands along the Missouri and 
Mi'-sisslppl, Many ol them brought with 
them their "peculiar Institution.” But there 
were other Important streams of immigra¬ 
tion. People fiom Ohio, Indiana, and Illi¬ 
nois settled In counties of the northwestern 
part of the State. And then into the Ozark 
country came a steady stream from the hill 
country of western North Carolina and east 
Tennessee, who knew nothing about the In- 
Btitution of slavery, and cared nothing, ex¬ 
cept to dc.spise It, 

The third ta.sk which the founders im¬ 
posed upon the university was what we call 
Amencanlzatlon. 

“God .sifted the whole world that He 
might send choice grain over to the wilder¬ 
ness.” Before the Louisiana purchase the 
French came into Missouri—Ste. Genevieve 
was the first settlement by white men west 
of the Mississippi. In 1803, at the time of 
the Louisiana purchase, St. Louis was the 
largest town In w'hat was then the West. In 
the decade following the founding of the 
university the Germans rame in large num¬ 
bers, and continued to do so for several 
decades thereafter. Then the Irish, the 
Scotch, the Welsh, and others in smaller 
numbers added a leaven to the melting pot. 

No other people absorbed more racial stocks 
BO rapidly and completely. This was the 
job oi the publlc-.sclT;ool system from the 
uiilver.sity down. In the classrooms the 
sons and daughters of every racial stock were 
subjected to the same educational processes 
and the same disciplines. 

The roster of foreign names on our foot¬ 
ball teams shows what I mean. Who can 
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doubt that the cause of unity is served when 
It Is Olorioso, Fuchs, Mnruslc, Christman, 
Orf. Keller, Ackermann. Klein, Qhnouly, 
Cone, Kadloc. Carras, Stuber, that the cheer¬ 
ing stands applaud. 

Our early Missourians knew a lot about 
authoritarian governments. Across the seas 
In the old countries their close ancestors, 
and In many caries they themselves, had lived 
under such government. They knew about 
It—and they didn’t like It. 

They know nothing ot the modern form 
of totalitarianism, socialism, or communism. 
In 1830, when the university was founded, 
Karl Marx had not yet met Frederick Engels, 
so Marx had not yet become a Socialist. 

The early Missourians were devoted to the 
Idea of malntranlng Missouri as part and 
parcel of a great liberal republic. They 
wanted none of cither monarchy or collec¬ 
tivism. They were indlviduallcts to the 
core. They believed that Individuality was 
the aim of political liberty. They wished 
to leave to the citizen ao much freedom of 
action aT was consistent with order and the 
rights of others. The Ideal was that so far 
as possible the citizen should be left to pur¬ 
sue his means of happiness in his way and 
according to his own lights. In the best 
sense the University of Missouri has always 
been a center of liberalism. Harlow Shapley 
and Thorotoln Vcblcn came, but they also 
went. They never set the pattern. The 
founders believed that work und thrift would 
bring a Just reward. They believed In free 
enterprise to the soul of their beings. 

The State of Missouri was a bud Just 
opening Its petals. It offered a field of 
fruitful activity for millions of buiy bees. 

To make the most of this great oppor¬ 
tunity the Satto needed individuals trained 
to be specialists. It needed trained agricul¬ 
turists. trained teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, chemical, and 
mining engineers to develop and to conserve 
Its resources. With the exception of the 
field of medicine (where the failure can 
perhaps be explained), the university has 
fulfilled this function in an abundant meas¬ 
ure. It has given the State a steady stream 
of specialists adequately trained for their 
respective tasks. As an example, four out 
of the seven Judges presently sitting on tho 
highest court of our State are University 
of Miscouri men. For over a century the 
Unlvercity of Missouri has served and 
strengthened the Common we alvh. It has 
made a substantial contribution toward pro¬ 
viding a citizenry as enlightened as any on 
earth. It has Justified and vindicated the 
faith of Its founders. It has met the chal¬ 
lenge. 

And what about the future? We can have 
every aFsurance that the university will m.'iet 
the changing problems of our time. An 
optimist in the atomic are has been de¬ 
fined as one who believes the future lb un¬ 
certain. The typical Missourian of 1839 had 
no qualms about the future. Kc knew what 
he wanted, and ho had an unabashed con¬ 
fidence in his ability to get it. He didn't 
know about sanitary plumbing, or airplanes, 
or motorcars, or nylon stockings, but he be¬ 
lieved Mlsbourl was tho center cf the bread 
backet of the world. He thought it was the 
best place in all the world to live and have 
his being. 

Shall wo of this generation he of little 
faith? Shall W’e worry too much about 
whether wo shall reinforce nationalism or 
Inspire Internationalism? 

Our answer is: Let us carry on in the faith 
of our fathers. Let us take comfort in the 
old Scotch ballad: 

•T am hurt, Sir Barton said. 

I am hurt, but I am not slain, 

I’ll lie me down and bleed awhile 

And then I’ll fight again." 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICtrr 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Chicago Round 
Table, a special ^^amphlct was published 
consisting of selections from round-table 
discussions in which Mr. Hutchins has 
participated. Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins, after 21 years at the univer¬ 
sity, has recently resigned to become as¬ 
sociate director of the Ford Foundation. 

I concede I speak with some prejudice, 
out of my friendship with Chancellor 
Hutchins which dates back to our days 
as Yale classmates, and out of my as¬ 
sociation with the University of Chi¬ 
cago. first as a part-time vice president 
and now as a trustee. 

Increasingly, with each passing year, 
there are fewer and fewer to deny that 
Chancellor Hutchins has been the lead¬ 
ing voice In the field of higher educa¬ 
tion in this country. But his influence 
is far wider than merely that of an edu¬ 
cator. Only this week, growing out of 
the Kefauver hearings in New York. I 
recalled to the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire fMr. Tobey] Chancellor Hutchins* 
speeches over the last two decades about 
the great issues of our times, in which 
he has repeatedly called for a moral, 
spiritual, and Intellectual revolution. 
Dr. Hutchins* talent for leadership, as 
well as his great insight into the crucial 
issues facing the peoples of the world, 
are again pointed up by these selections 
from extemporaneous broadcasts In 
which he has participated. I ask the 
readers of these selections to note par¬ 
ticularly the dates of the broadcasts. 

Mr. President, this opportunity to in¬ 
sert these selections into the Congres¬ 
sional Record provides me with the 
chance to tell my colleagues of the Sen¬ 
ate that in my judgment the Ford Foun¬ 
dation promises to be the greatest pri¬ 
vate undertaking of all time. The rea.son 
why this is true is not merely because 
of the fabulous potential extent of its 
philanthropic gifts, which can be antici¬ 
pated over the next decade, but more 
particularly because of the talented and 
inspired leadership which can be ex¬ 
pected from Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, the 
Ford Foundation’s director, and from 
Chancellor Hutchins and Mr. Chester 
Davis, his two associate directors. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make six and 
one-half pages in the Record, at a cost 
of $533. However, there is no more im¬ 
portant subject engaging our attention 
than that covered by the discussions re¬ 
produced in the pamphlet, and that is 
why I feel warranted in asking unani¬ 
mous consent that this remarkable group 
of selections be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the selec¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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THE CB1SI8 OF OUB TIMS 

(Broadcast December 24, 1044, with William 
B. Hocking, professor of philosophy. Har¬ 
vard University; Helnhold Niebuhr, pro¬ 
fessor of Christian ethics. Union Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary; Robert Redfield, professor of 
anthropology. University of Chicago; 
Robert M. Hutchins) 

Siatevient by Mr, Hutchins 
A theologian, a philosopher, and a scientist 
have shown that the crisis of our time is a 
moral crisis. They have shown that, unless 
we can surmount this crisis, such civilization 
as we have will fall apart, for civilization is a 
moral fabric. They have shown that the de¬ 
feat of our enemies in this war, though it 
may be an indispensable means to the pres¬ 
ervation of our civilization, in no sense guar¬ 
antees 11a preservation. Peace without good 
will cannot be durable, because It cannot be 
Just. And technology is not a substitute for 
justice. Our machines seem, in fact, on the 
point of wiping us off the face of the earth. 
They are. moreover, so expensive that we 
cannot afftird to let them stand idle. We 
must fight for the oil to feed them. We 
must die that our machines may live. Go a 
distinguished educator said before Pearl Har¬ 
bor that we should have to go to war with 
Japan to get rubber for our tires. 

The speakers who have preceded me on 
this program have emphasized that the 
underlying problem is one of ends, goals, and 
Ideals. With the tremendous resources 
which science has placed In our hands we 
should be able to reach almost any conceiva¬ 
ble human goal. Rut if we have the wrong 
Ideals, or If we fall to live up to good ones, 
the great scientific accomplishment.^ of 
modem man will end In suicide. 

The testimony of the educator is the same 
as that of the theologian, the philosopher, 
and the scientist. The educational .'jy.stcm 
of a country Is a reflection of what the coun¬ 
try thinks it wants. Whiit Is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there. If we lock 
at tho educational system of the United 
States, wc get the same impression we got 
from the speeches in the last campaign— 
what the American people want is not peace 
and good will, but peace and a good Job. 
The Ideal of the full dinner pall and a chick¬ 
en In every pot and two cars In every garage 
has been attenuated to the mere possesr.ion 
of a Job, any kind of Job that will svutaln 
life. It is not surprising, therefore, that al¬ 
though it has never been possible to obtain 
Federal appropriations for education lo?' citl- 
zen.ship, a representative of the United Gtntrs 
0!Tl''e of Education ha.s lately advocated a 
Federal aiipropriation of $300,000,000 for vo¬ 
cational training. It Is not surprising that 
every .suggc.stIon affcctiiig our youth Is con¬ 
sidered in terms of the labor market. It 
hn.^ been proposed In high quarters that men 
ought to be kept In the Army If Jobs c.annot 
be found for them after the war. One of 
the current arguments for universal military 
training is that it would give at least a 
million yoting men a year something to do. 

Now certainly there is no use talking about 
the alms of life to those who are starving to 
death. Mass unemployment Is a menace to 
any society. But are wo to work merely to 
exist? Is a Job a good thing Just becaubc it 
is a Job, no matter how trivial and degrading 
the occupation? Jobs arc means, not ends; 
and our problem is: What are we working 
for and what are we living for? If the an¬ 
swer Is that we are living merely to live, 
the whole process loses Its meaning. We 
are In search of values, and there are no 
values here. 

Insofar as we have a definite goal, then. 
It appears to be a goal of success Interpreted 
In material terms. Though material goods 
are goods, there are other goods beyond them; 
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f01 iiii the order of goods, materials goods do 
110 % .tand high. The passionate pursuit of 
material goods disrupts human relations— 
as when a prominent labor leader was asked 
whether, now that China was our ally, we 
should not repeal the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, and he replied, “A Chinaman is still a 
Chinaman." 

The passionate pursuit of material goods 
disrupts the common good, for our Govern¬ 
ment is now the sport of pressure groups— 
each seeking its material advantage. The 
passionate pursuit of material goods im¬ 
pairs the hope of world organization and 
necessarily substitutes security for good 
will. For each country, even if it does not 
want territory for itself, must grab territory 
in order to keep other nations from grab¬ 
bing it. 

America is the strongest and richest Nation 
on earth. Since wc are not under the ma¬ 
terial pressure to which other nations are 
subject, since we are not in danger of star¬ 
vation or invasion, we have no excuse for 
failing to offer the world what it needs 
most—moral leadership and a moral example. 
For the sake of suffering humanity every¬ 
where the people of this country must re¬ 
discover the ends of human life and of 
organized society; they must base their own 
lives and their own society upon these 
foundations. As Santayana said of the 
United States long ogo; "This soil is pro¬ 
pitious to every seed, and tares must needs 
grow in it. But why .should it not also 
breed clear thinking, honest Judgment, and 
rational happiness? These things are in¬ 
deed not necessary to existence, and with¬ 
out them America might long remain rich 
and populous, like many a barbarous land 
in the past. But in that case its existence 
will be hounded, like theirs, by falsity and 
remorse. May heaven avert the omen, and 
make the new world a better world than 
the old." 

There is a slight trace of selfishness in 
Santayana’s prayer. liOt us change It to 
read. "May the new w'orld help to make the 
whole world new." 

ATOMIC force: its meaning for mankind 
(Broadca.st August 12. 1945 (5 days after 

Hiroshima), with Reuben Gustavson, 

chancelor. University of Nebraska: Wil¬ 
liam F. Ogtaurn. profps.sor of sociology, 

University of Chicago; Robert M. Hutchins) 
Discus:i>oii by Mr. Gtifitav.wn. Mr. Ogburn, 
and Mr, Hutchins 

Mr. Hutchins. Gentlemen, i.s the atomic 
bomb good or bad for the world? 

Mr. Gustavson. On the day that the first 
atomic bomb was dropped. I met the di¬ 
rector of the university laboratory which 
helped to develop it. His first words to me 
were; "This Is a very sad day for us. Let 
ns hope that we've not placed dynamite in 
the hands of children." 

Mr. Hutchins. Was it wise to u.se this 
bomb against Japan? 

Mr. Ogdurn. By ending the war, it saved 
more lives than were lost at Hirohhima. 

Mr. Hutchins. Was the war not going to 
end anyway? 

Mr. Ogdurn. But when? The Japanese 
Minister to Sweden has said that the atomic 
bomb brought the plea for peace. We can¬ 
not have peace or progress without paying 
the costs, as Charlc.s Darwin showed. 

Mr. Hutchins. This Is the kind of weapon, 
I believe, which should be used, If at all, only 
as a last re-sort In self-defense. At the time 
that this bomb was dropped the American 
authoiTlles knew that Russia was going to 
enter the war. It was said that Japan was 
blockaded and that its cities v/ere burned 
out. All the evidence points to the fact that 
tlie use of this bomb was unnecessary. 
Therefore, the United Stales has lost Its 
moral prestige. 


Mr. OusTAVsoN. At the very least we might 
have used another method. We might have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the bomb 
by calling our shot in advance and by giving 
the Japanese an opportunity to watch us 
drop a bomb on an uninhabited part of Japan 
and then calling upon Japan to surrender, 

Mr. Hutchins. Perhaps the future is more 
Important than the past. Ogburn, as a 
social forecaster, what seems most Important 
to you about the atomic bomb? 

Mr. Ogdurn. This may well be one of the 
most Important Inventions of all time. The 
explosive energy in the atomic bomb, in my 
opinion, undoubtedly brightens the prospect 
for abolishing war, but. If, in addition, atomic 
energy is harnessed, we will usher m the 
"atomic age" and may produce sweeping 
changes comparable to those of the Industrial 
revolution, which was brought In by steam. 
The industrial revolution, we all know, 
created our cities, made nations bigger, 
shifted world power, weakened the family, 
revolutionized agriculture, built an enor¬ 
mous industry, and led to the creation of 
powerful central government—more powerful 
than the world had ever known. 

Mr. Hutchins. Gustavson, you are a scien¬ 
tist. What do you say? 

Mr. Gustavson. I would say that the bomb 
teaches us the value of fundamental re¬ 
search. The work done by Professor Fermi 
and others on the effect of the neutron on 
the uranium atom was re.search carried on 
out of curiosity and for the general purpose 
of increasing human understanding. There 
was no specific purpose of producing atomic 
energy—certainly no intention ol producing 
world-shattering bombs. The basic work 
was an attempt to find out about the universe 
in which we live. To me that is the impor¬ 
tant le.sson; and that is the way ail really 
Important discoveries are made. 

Mr. Hutchins. My own conviction is that 
the moral burden which this discovery places 
upon the peoples of the earth and the neces¬ 
sity ol a world organization to control this 
lorre are most important. Let us take up in 
order the social and industrial consequences, 
the Implications for research, and the impact 
of this discovery upon war, peace, and world 
organization. 

Mr. Ogdurn. Lei us first see what we are 
talking about. If wc are talking about the 
explosive capacities of uranium - -which is 
the only thing that is known definitely and 
publicly now—that is one thing; if we are 
talking about harnessing power from urani¬ 
um and regulating its flow through ma- 
chliKs—which is something I have not yet 
heard whether we can do—then the social 
consequences, of cour.se, will be much great¬ 
er; but if we are talking about releasing 
atomic energy not from uranium alone but 
from other and more abundant materials— 
such ns ftir instance, clay or water—and of 
this I am skeptical as well us uninformed— 
then, in my Judgment, no human imagina¬ 
tion cun encompass the consequences. 

Mr. Gu.stav.son. This is the most Important 
discovery that has been made since the dis¬ 
covery of fire. It Is more important than 
nil the inventions since the industrial revo¬ 
lution combined. This discovery is the an¬ 
swer to the dream of the alchemist. We arc 
dealing here with the transmutation of ele¬ 
ments, the destruction of master, and the 
liberation of tremendous quantities of 
energy—energy the Intensity of which defies 
description. For example, w'hen dynamite 
explodes, there is an intensity represented 
by about 4 volts. We are now talking about 
something of the order of 200.000,000 volts. 

Mr. Ogburn. This is very impressive, taut 
Inventions are nearly always overpromised. 
Ninety-five percent of them never materialize 
at all. Take, for Instance, the singing wire 
or the talking book, which were Invented in 
the 1890’s. They have not been put to public 
use yet. Or take another Invention—that 


of gas warfare—which put fear In our hearts 
and which was certainly overpromised 25 
years ago at the end of the First World War. 
It has never materallzed up to its promises. 
My calculations show that it takes, on the 
average, about 35 years for an Invention to 
materialize, and sometimes It takes 200 or 
300 years or longer. All Inventions of the 
past which I have studied have been resisted. 
Let us look at the example of prefabricated 
housing, for instance. We could have had 
It 60 years ago, but instead It has been re¬ 
sisted by the building trades, certain real 
estate Interests, and, of course, the mortgage 
companies. They do not want it. 

Mr. Gustavson. It seems to me that the 
trend today, however, is away from resistance 
and toward too-ready acceptance of new 
things. As a people, we are credulous and 
volatile rather than skeptical and slow to 
change. Take vitamins and nylon, for ex¬ 
ample. 

Mr. Ogburn. We must not allow ourselves 
to begin talking like Jules Verne. 

Mr. Hutchins. Maybe this time Jules is 
Justified. 

Mr. Ogburn. If Jules Veine were sitting 
around the round table this morning, he 
would be using the atomic bomb for organiz¬ 
ing a war on Mars. 

But there are many, many forces which 
Blow up rhangc. Civilization Is merely a 
complicated mass of interrelationships, like 
H huge piece of machinery. We cannot 
change o^iie part without changing many 
parts. To bring in a regulated atomic power 
means, for instance, changing railroads, elec¬ 
tric-power systems, banks, factories, and 
many other types of social organizations. 
All this takes time. We do not get inven¬ 
tions adopted overnight. 

Mr. Gustavson. Wp may not get inventions 
adopted overnight, hut we do know certain 
things about this discovery Wo do know 
that we get out of it Incredible heat. Incred¬ 
ible power, incredible radioactivity, and new 
elements. 

Mr Ogburn But there is a third factor, 11 
seems to me, which slows up the use of in¬ 
ventions. An invention will not be used 11 
It ct'.sts too much. President Truman told 
u-s that atomic energy cannot compete, in 
terms of costs, with coal or electricity at this 
stage. The first two atomic bombs cost, it 
Is reported. $1,000,000,000 apiece. One can¬ 
not pick up a piece of U-235 as cheaply as 
one can pick up a piece of coal and put it 
In the furnace. The question still Is whether 
It will be brought down cheap enough, and 
this we certainly do not know yet. 

Mr. Hutchins. Then let u.'; assume that we 
have a fundamental discovery, but that it 
is in a very early stage. What are the social 
consequences, Ogburn. that you as a social 
scientist can reasonably foresee, even at this 
stage? 

Mr. OcBUim. I have been trying to argue 
that we need not get a t ase of the Jitters 
and that Inventions, though they disturb 
our sense of security, have a way of develop¬ 
ing slowly. They develop against social In¬ 
ertia and in the face of resistances arising 
from the complicated nature of our society, 
and they come with the handicap of high 
costs But to answer your question. If we 
cannot aboli.-:!! war, we can pretty well count 
on a considerable effect on the layout of our 
cities and on city planning. The cities have 
already been dispersed by the automobile 
and more recently by the bomber. If ex¬ 
plosives of this kind can leach* them, our 
cities will be further di.spcr.'^ed and spread 
outward. Thus, this is a tendency which 
is already under way. 

Mr. Gustavson. Can we look forward to 
more leisure 

Mr. Ogburn. Any great new use of energy 
has the potentialities of reducing and, I 
may say, even nbolishlni’ physical toll. We 
might, 'if we look lorward into the future, 
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even have factories without any laborers In 
them at all, but, of course, this will all come 
slowly. 

Mr. Gubtavson. Could we not have tech¬ 
nological unemployment on a scale of which 
we have never dreamed? 

Mr. OoBUHN. We could, if the inventions 
came quickly enough, but most Inventions 
produce technological unemployment only 
temporarily. Unemployment, In the main, 
l8 really caused by the business cycle, fluc¬ 
tuations. and by population changes. I have 
calculated, for instance, that during the de¬ 
pressions of the 1930*8 only 16 percent of It 
was technological. 

Mr. OuBTAvsoN. Remember, this Is a fun¬ 
damental discovery of very fundamental 
character. It could affect our whole Indus¬ 
trial clvlllaation. 

Mr. Hutchins. What about the effect on 
the standard of living? 

Mr. Ogburn. It will make the atomic age 
an age of abundance. I am particularly 
excited, though, about the possibilities for 
transportation, which I have been studying 
recently. II atomic energy could be put 
in a rocket—and that does not seem to be 
very difficult—and if these rockets could be 
kept cool and slowed near their destination. 
It would be perfectly possible, I think, to 
travel 3,000 miles an hour. This would mean 
that we could leave New York one day and 
arrive In China the day before. 

Mr. Hutchins. Who is talking like Jules 
Verne now? 

Mr. OusTAvsoN. Let us not forgdl that the 
bomb Is the end product of a series of dis¬ 
coveries. In all probability the liberation of 
atomic power, in a fashion that can be con¬ 
trolled for Industry, will likely be much sim¬ 
pler than the making of the bomb. 

Mr. Hutchins. I am interested in the sug¬ 
gestion that this discovery will favor the 
big industries—at least in its present stage 
where we have relatively rare materials and 
a relatively expensive process. How do you 
gentlemen feel about public versus private 
control of this material and this process? 

Mr. Ogburn. Let me give some illustra¬ 
tions on this point. Most of our power in¬ 
ventions which we have now have developed 
big industries of the public utility type— 
electricity, railroads, aviation. These are 
certainly not the industries for small busi¬ 
nesses. 1 suspect that the development of 
atomic energy will be in this class. It will 
tend to strengthen the big Industries. It is 
very likely, by the way, to speed us further 
on the "road to serfdom," as the term is 
now used. It will tend to reinforce move¬ 
ments toward monopoly and toward cartels 
if, of course, we do not do something about it. 
But if it can be used in very small packages, 
then it may, of course, not accentuate this 
tendency. Most probably, however, it will 
put tremendous power in the hands of large 
industrial units. That brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of what we are going to do about it. 

Mr. Gustavbon. It seems to me that it will 
go about the way the development of power 
in general has gone. We have seen the Gov¬ 
ernment step into the power problem to con¬ 
trol the great water resources for the de¬ 
velopment of electrical power. We are in¬ 
creasingly coming to the conclusion, I be¬ 
lieve, that anything so fundamental to our 
economic structure as electricity, or power in 
general, has to be something that is Gov¬ 
ernment controlled. The Government would 
logically have a lot to say about the develop¬ 
ment and distribution of atomic power. 

Mr. Ogburn. 1 agree. Military reasons, of 
course, are added to the economic reasons In 
this case 

Mr. Hutchins. You both thus feel that on 
the military side there is no question but 
that the Government will have to continue 
in control of this process and the materials 
used in it. But if large industries are the 
only ones which are in a position to develop 
the procesK or e;:plolt the material at the 
present time, then we shall have to have 


governmental regtilatlon of those Industries. 

What are the implications of this discovery 
for medicine and for health and for biology? 

BCr. GusTAvsoN. They are tremendous, of 
eourse. The radioactivity associated with all 
this work has great possibilities for good and 
for harm—industrial hazards, for example, 
in the new Industries—the exposure of work¬ 
ingmen to dangers which we never suspected 
before. We are going to use these radio¬ 
active materials, too, in the study of disease 
processes. We are going to use them in at¬ 
tempting to follow the fundamental re¬ 
searches in biology. The Implications for 
public health, as I said, probably cannot be 
overstated. 

Mr. Hutchins. You think that we may 
have as great a revolution In medical treat¬ 
ment and in biological investigation as we 
can see ahead of us in the physical sciences 
and in technology, is that correct? 

Mr. Gustavbon. There is no question about 
it. 

Mr. Hutchins. We have now come to the 
second main point of discussion on this 
round table. If the Government has suc¬ 
ceeded In creating a notable curse with 
$2,000,000,000 and the concentrated effort of 
thousands of scientists over 4 or 6 years, 
why could we not ask that the Government 
devote the same money and effort to the 
elimination of some of the already existing 
curses such as cancer, influenza, venereal 
disease, unemployment at home, or starva¬ 
tion abroad? 

Mr. Gustavbon. The Important point here 
Is that while It la relatively easy to get 
large sums of money to study the cancer 
problem which you have suggested. It Is by 
no means easy to get large sums of money to 
study the fundamental properties of living 
matter. In the last analysis, solution of the 
cancer problem will be a byproduct of funda¬ 
mental research on how the cell divides, why 
It divides, and so forth. We should remem¬ 
ber that the nucleus of the cell is Just as Im¬ 
portant in biology as the nucleus of the atom 
Is to nuclear physics. We should remember, 
as I said before, that, when Professor Fermi 
did some of the fundamental work leading 
to the atomic bomb, bombs were the fur¬ 
thest thing away from his thinking. Simi¬ 
larly, the cure for cancer will come indirectly. 
It will probably come out of fundamental 
research and not out of the study of cancer. 

Mr. Hutchins. But does this not mean 
that such researches would have to be cen¬ 
tered In universities rather than In industry 
or under the auspices of Government? 

Mr. Ogburn. The history of research has 
shown that Industry Is interested in applied 
research and that Government is interested. 
In the main, in contemporary applications. 
The only fundamental research of any sig¬ 
nificance has been done at the universities. 
Take, for Instance, radio broadcasting and 
radar. They were dependent upon the dis¬ 
covery through pure research and science of 
Hertzian waves. 

Mr. Gustavbon. After all, where did the 
Government turn in its hour of great fear? 
It did not turn to industry, and It did not 
turn to Itself; It turned to the universities. 

Mr. Ogburn. The atomic bomb has now 
put to the universities the biggest challenge 
which they ever faced, In my Judgment. 
We have to know what to do with the dan¬ 
gerous weapon which we have created. 
Without liberal education and spiritual edu¬ 
cation It may become our master and our 
destroyer. What the natural scientists do 
is to unloose these new inventions which 
cause a reorganization of society, a reorgani¬ 
zation of our economic institutions and of 
our social Institutions, and always, what 
should not be forgotten, a revaluation of our 
ideologies. But here we are, sitting around 
trying to give the answers in a half hour on 
this round table, when it canont be done. 
It took $2,000,000,000 and 3 years, so we 
are told, to produce an atomic bomb. If 
the various social scientists had $2,000,000,- 


000 and 8 years of research, maybe we could 
give better answers, but I think maybe that 
we ought to consider declaring a moratorium 
an all pure-sclence and natural-science de¬ 
velopment until we social scientists can 
catch up. 

Mr. Hutchins. I understand that you 
are not seriously suggesting a moratorium. 
You are suggesting that Oustavson and I 
should get out and raise $2,000,000,000 for 
the support of social science research. We 
will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Ogburn. That is chicken feed, Hutch¬ 
ins. mere chicken feed. We need much more 
than that. 

Mr. Hutchins. I would like to consider 
whether, even if we had $2,000,000,000 for 
social-science research, we could have any 
effect upon society if society were not edu¬ 
cated enough to accept the results. 

Mr. Ogburn. That, of course, Is the baslo 
problem. 

Mr. Hutchins. I want to ask whether it 
Is not necessary, therefore—and whether 
this is not another of the responsibilities of 
the university—to develop liberal education 
for all. 

Mr. Oustavson. Quite right. Even Har¬ 
vard and Yale and the University of Colo¬ 
rado. my former Institution, have at last 
decided to devote themselves to general 
education as a preliminary to specialization. 
It would seem to me that this must be the 
trend and that It must be tremendously 
accelerated. 

Mr. Hutchins. If we are going to have a 
society which knows what to do with these 
constant surprises from the physical scien¬ 
tists, we are going to have an entirely dif¬ 
ferent level of general intelligence in the 
community from the one which we have 
been used to in the past. 

Mr. Ogburn. That, Hutchins, la really the 
challenge of the atomic bomb. The bomb 
produced a sort of paralysis in Japan, but 
also, we would like to note that the first 
week In the atomic-bomb age has given 
the rest of the world a very bad state of 
Jitters, to say the least. What we really fear, 
I think, is not the bomb so much as the un¬ 
known. But wc need not fear it If we can 
control the development and control the 
knowledge and use it consciously and confi¬ 
dently for good and not for evil. 

Mr. Hutchins. That brings us, does It not, 
to our last point, which is the military and 
political significance of atomic force? 

Mr. Ogburn. It Is an Interesting fact that 
nations in the past, throughout the lung his¬ 
tory of mankind, have risen and fallen pretty 
much on the basis of inventions. England 
dominated the world during the nineteenth 
century. She did it, because the harnessing 
of the first mechanical power—steam— 
brought the Industrial Revolution to Eng¬ 
land 60 years before It did to any country 
on the Continent. Prior to that, France and 
other West European countries displaced the 
Mediterranean countries, because agricul¬ 
tural inventions made the river valleys of 
France such powerful forces. Before that, 
the Mediterranean powers rose because of 
another Invention—the boat. Now, along 
comes a still more important development— 
atomic energy. Will there be a reallnement 
of International powers? 

Mr. Hutchins. What I get out of what you 
have been saying is that the United States is 
going to dominate the world, because the 
United States is sitting on this secret. 

Mr. Gustavson. If the United States tries 
to sit on this secret, it will make Itself the 
most hated power on earth. But we cannot 
sit on this secret. If the history of science 
shows anything, it shows that discoveries are 
made practically simultaneously in several 
parts of the world and that no single nation 
develops an idea of this kind. As you well 
know, Hutchins, the men who are going to 
work on nuclear physics at the University of 
Chicago, come from Italy, from Hungary, 
from England, from Canada, from the Unit^ 
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States. This bomb was a composite that grew 
out of the efforts of many people. If any one 
nation attempted to Isolate itself scientific 
cally. it would soon be outstripped by the 
others which would not be parties to the 
secrecy. 

Mr. OcBURN. Brains, In a hereditary sense, 
as the biologists know, are pretty well gen¬ 
erally distributed over the world. The 
thing which we have to look out for, 
though, is what the distribution of the nat¬ 
ural resources is, for this new source of 
power. Where do we find uranium? In 
Colorado. Utah, and Canada, but It also 
exists in Czechoslovakia, in Africa, and in 
Russia. That puts it in the hands of what 
we call the "peace-loving nations." May I 
say that I hope that they will continue to 
love peace. 

Mr. Gustavson. Your Implication that the 
release of atomic energy is limited to ura¬ 
nium is open to question. In all proba¬ 
bility we shall learn to apply the process 
to other more abundant elements. It seems 
to me that this discovery really equalizes 
the nations by placing atomic power, with 
all its potentialities, into the hands of all 
small nations. What wc have done is the 
equivalent of placing a slingshot in the 
hands of a David. 

Mr. OcBUaN. Not yet; not yet. The 
Chances are strong that the difference be- 
tweeii the big nations and the small nations 
will be increased rather than diminished. 
That is what happened with the tank and 
the bnmber. They practically killed off the 
small nations as effective factors in the dis¬ 
tribution of power. The atomic bomb will 
very likely strengthen the big nation, be¬ 
cause, whatever the little one can do, the big 
can do better and quicker. 

Mr. Gustavson. But your assumption is 
that it takes tremendous lndu.stry and a 
lot of airplanes to do this sort of job. It 
is altogether possible that relatively small 
numbers of workers in a small country, such 
ns Denmark, could develop all the facilities 
which are necessary without a single bomb¬ 
er. With only a runway, a rocket, and an 
atomic bomb a man In Copenhagen might be 
able to destroy Berlin. 

Mr. Ogbttrn. The big nation could still 
produce bigger, better, and quicker results. 
What do you think, Hutchins? 

Mr. Hutchins. The first thing that I think 
l.s that peacetime military training in the 
United States now becomes an Irrelevant 
issue. We do not need a big Army to op¬ 
erate an atomic bomb; we do not need 
much of an Air Force. Peacetime con.scrip- 
tlon is a soporific. We should not rely upon 
large masses of half-trained men: we should 
pin our faith upon scientific research. 

Mr. Gustavson. At the present stage ura¬ 
nium Is known to be distributed only In 
certain places. Manpower and Industrial 
strength related to its use are Important. 
The issue is whether, as scientific research 
proceeds, it will not result in a further re¬ 
distribution of power which might bring 
the smaller nations back on the same level. 
But the upshot in any case Is that the 
atomic bomb cannot be suppressed. Og- 
burn, by talking about the abolition of war, 
did you mean that something like the 
United Nations Organization might abolish 
war by agreement now that the atomic bomb 
has fallen? 

Mr, Ogburn. It Is the best chance to banish 
war which we have had since the League of 
Nations—at least to banish it for a time— 
a very long lime. 

Mr. Hutchins, I do not follow you at all. 
After the la.st war It was said that the air¬ 
plane and the TNT bomb were going to be 
so horrible that nobody would ever fight 
again. And Hitler began to fight as soon as 
he saw that he had Industrial resources and 
a political position adequate to give him a 
good chance of success. Is that not always 
going to be the case? Wo are not going to 


abolish war merely by making it horrible. 

Mr. Gustavson, People are going to fight 
for whatever they think that they can win. 
They always have, and they always will. 

Mr. Ogburn. The Japanese apparently 
thought that It was too horrible. But do 
not misunderstand me. I am not saying that 
we can banish war forever. All that we can 
foresee is about 20 or 25 years ahead. The 
problem is practically, to make war much 
more difficult. If the atomic bomb has all 
these destructive capacities, it may be our 
golden opportunity. 

Mr. Hutchins. We have always had this 
chance. 

Mr. Ogburn. But we did not have the 
atomic bomb. 

Mr. Hutchins. The whole question is: 
What is at stake and what are our chances? 
If a man has a chance to dominate the 
world through the control of atomic energy, 
that is a very large stake. And If he has, 
through the advances made by the scientists 
in his country, an opportunity to use this 
atomic force in such a way as to Justify him 
in thinking that he has the edge on his 
enemies, he will take advantage of his situa¬ 
tion and start another international con¬ 
flagration. How are we going to prevent 
this? Did I understand you to say that you 
thought that we could have an international 
agreement which would either stop scientific 
progress in weapons or make every nation 
feel that it should never take advantage of 
such progress? 

Mr. Ogburn. Such an agreement is not Im¬ 
possible, certainly. 

Mr. Hutchins. Tlie question is not wheth¬ 
er it Is Impossible but whether It would be 
effective. Up to last Monday I must con¬ 
fess that I did not have much hope for a 
world state. I have believed that no moral 
basis for It existed and that wc had no 
world conscience and no sense of world com¬ 
munity sufficient to keep a world state to¬ 
gether. But the alternatives now seem clear. 
One is world suicide; another Is agreement 
among sovereign states to abstain from using 
the bomb. This will not be effective. The 
only hope, therefore, of abolishing war is 
through the monopoly of atomic force by 
a world organization. 

Mr. Ogburn. But that is a thousand years 
off. 

Mr. Hutchins. Remember that Leon Bloy, 
the French philosopher, referred to the good 
news of damnation, doubtless on the theory 
that none of us would be Christians If we 
were not afraid of perpetual hell-fire. It 
may be that the atomic bomb is the good 
news of damnation, that it may frighten 
us Into that Christian character and those 
righteous actions and those positive politi¬ 
cal steps necessary to the creation of a world 
society, not a thousand or 500 years hence, 
but now. 

PEACE AND THE ATOM BOMB 

(Broadcast November 11, 1945, with Reuben 

Gustavson, chancellor. University of Ne¬ 
braska; Robert Redfleld. professor of an¬ 
thropology. University of Chicago; Robert 

M. Hutchins) 

Discussion b?/ Afr. Gustai'son. Mr, Redfield, 
and Mr, Hutchins 

Mr. Hutc:hins. This Armistice Day the 
world is blessed wdth peace, except in China, 
Java. Palestine, and a few other places. We 
are also blessed w’lth the atomic bomb. This 
Is a good time to ask whether America, 
which gave the world the atomic bomb, has 
a foreign policy which makes lor peace. 

It seems to me that the American people 
now realize that the United States, for the 
first time, Is vulnerable from every quarter 
of the globe. Americans are striking out in 
all directions under the Impact of the dis¬ 
covery of atomic energy, striving, first of all, 
for what they think is national security. 

Mr. Redfield. I agree that this Is a new 
and a terrible fear and that wo are acting 


under the Influence of that fear. Many of 
the actions which we ore taking are there¬ 
fore unreasonable actions. It is not sur¬ 
prising, I believe, that we turn first to the 
new military strength which has just Won 
us victory. But we hide behind It blindly^, 
The question for us to consider hero is 
whether this military strength Is really the 
protection which we like to think it Is. 

Mr. Gustavson, In addition, we are also 
reorganizing our whole domestic life in the 
light of this fear which has come over us. 
We are now talking about putting scientific 
research in atomic energy in the United 
States under the cloak of secrecy. This will 
hamper and delay the developments in the 
field of biology, In the field of medicine, and 
In the field of atomic power for industry. 
The end result of this policy Is that we deny 
ourselves the very things which will make 
future wars less likely. 

Mr. Hutchins. In short, the official policy 
of the United States is a policy of force. We 
find it manifested In all kinds of dlficrent 
ways, in almost everything that comes out of 
Washington. We hear that we are going to 
keep the so-called secret of the atomic bomb; 
that wc are going to have the largest navy 
In the world. At the moment when we are 
the most powerful nation on earth, we are 
going to Introduce the Innovation of uni¬ 
versal military training. We are going to put 
atomic energy under a dictatorship. We are 
going to g t island bases to protect ii.s. We 
are going to have the largest espionage serv¬ 
ice in the world. 

Mr. Gustavson. Even when we go about 
fostering science through a proposed Na¬ 
tional Research Foundation, we do it in the 
name of military strength. 

Mr. Hutchins. One of the most distres^jlng 
aspects of this policy is the air of moral su¬ 
periority with which we state It. Mr. Tru¬ 
man hints that we are entitled to world 
domination because we are devoted to the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 
But it Is a little difficult to see how dropping 
atomic bombs, without warning, upon the 
men, women, and children of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki c^uld have been suggested to us by 
either the Ten Commandments or the Golden 
Rule. 

But perhaps we have not time to discuss 
our alleged moral superiority. Let us ask, 
instead, whether the policy of force which 
our Government is following makes sense. 

Mr, Redfield. It must make only one kind 
of sense to people in other countries. To 
them It must seem that we are preparing to 
dominate the world by force. The policy 
would at least be one which could be carried 
out if America wore, in fact, determined to 
dominate the world, but I do not believe that 
130,000,000 Americans are. So the first thing 
to be said about the Government policy Is 
that It is confused. It threatens while we 
do not really mean the threat. 

Mr. Gustavson. Our policy Is complete 
confusion. Let us take, for example, the 
policy of keeping the secret of the atomic 
bomb. Every scientist who has said any¬ 
thing about this problem has said that in 
terms of fundamental principles there is no 
secret; that our secrets (such as they are) 
consist in lndu.strlal know-how. We should 
remember that Germany, even though she 
was bombed almost continuously, made great 
progress toward the liberation of atomic 
energy. ThLs simply means that any coun¬ 
try which Is capable of making a great 
Industrial effort can have atomic bombs, 
just as any country which wants automo¬ 
biles can have them. 

Mr. HUTCHTN.S. In addition to England and 
Canada, scientists at least In Franco and 
Denmark are familiar with this whole de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr. Gustavson. That Is true. We simply 
have to contemplate a world in which every 
nation which Is capable of making the effort 
can have atomic bombs In 5 years; and there 
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are a mimber of them—«ome are small, and 
some are large—who are capable of making 
that effort. 

Mr. HxrrcRXNa. But do 1 not understand 
Einstein to say that this atomic tmmh is not 
a very serious weapon after all? 

Mr. Gustavson. Yes. when asked If all the 
people would be killed in the next atomic- 
power war, he said, "No, only two-thirds of 
them," if that is any consolation. 

Mr. RxDFueu). In other words as a friend 
of mine put it, there is nothing to worry 
about. We have nothing to lose but otnr lives 
and our property. 

J. R. Oppenheimer, an atom-bomb sci¬ 
entist, who should know something about 
this, was a little more conservative. He 
gave his opinion that 40.000,000 Americans 
might be killed In one night. 

Mr. Hutchins. What you gentlemen are 
saying, I take it, is that the atomic bomb 
is a new threat to civilization—a threat 
which will be fatal unless something is done 
to control it. You are also saying that ovr 
effort to control It by preserving the secret 
is absurd. That policy will fall. 

Mr. RfioraxD. The evidence of confusion 
in this policy Is also present in other mat¬ 
ters. I do not think that the question as 
to armament. In terms of the ordinary army 
and navy, has been frankly faced In terms 
of the atom bomb. 

Mr. Gustavson. If we are to have a large 
army, we should know what we are to do 
with it—if we destroy the cities of our enemy 
or if the enemy destroys our cities. 

Mr. BxorncLii. The Secretary of War said 
last week that universal military training is 
needed so that trained men will be available 
to restore public utilities after our cities 
have been atom-bombod. Perhaps the Army 
will teach them to connect the sewers and 
the electric-light wires. The Japanese cer¬ 
tainly had universal military training, but 
did they connect the plumbing after Hiro¬ 
shima? They did not; they gave up. 
Moreover, I ask, what is to support the Army 
after all the cities have been destroyed? 

Mr. Gustavson. In spite of all which has 
been written, the American people still fall 
to realize the tremendous power, even at its 
present state of development, In one atomic 
bomb, to say nothing of what the future 
might bring. 

For comparison, let us look at the Fifth 
and BUghth Air Forces. They dropped a 
million tons of bombs on Europe during the 
war, and we have some faint notion of the 
terrible destruction which was accomplished. 
One atomic bomb Is equivalent to 20,000 
tens of TNT, which to carry requires live 
freight trains of 80 cars each. Fifty atomic 
bombs carried by 60 planes could carry the 
equivalent of all the TNT bombs dropped on 
Europe. Obviously, if this is the case, for 
what do we want a large Navy? 

Mr. Redpxsld. Similar difficulty can be 
found with the suggestion that naval bases 
must be maintained and defended. As 
General Arnold tells us. these bombs can 
today be carried by nonstop airplanes to any 
part of the world. We know that even If 
some of the planes were intercepted, enough 
are sure to get through to destroy the indus¬ 
trial base of an enemy or of ourselves. Why, 
then, do you need navnl bases? What kind 
of a navy do you need If one can destroy an 
enemy’s industrial foundations in a few 
hours from one’s own home country? 

Mr. Hutchins. What kind of air force do 
we need if we are going to fire atomic bombs 
by rockets, or If we are going to send agents 
into potential enemy countries who will 
plant bombs which will be detonated when 
war is decided upon? 

Mr. Gustavson. The answer which the pro¬ 
fessional military people make Is that we 
must have a large army to occupy a defeated 
country. 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; we may need a rela¬ 
tively email army of occupation If we insist 


upon occupying a defeated country after Its 
cities have been devastated. Zn order to get 
this small army of occupation to the defeated 
country, we may need an air force and a 
navy, not for combat but for transport. But 
this means a much smaller number of ships 
and airplanes and an entirely different kind 
of ship and airplane than U being proposed. 

But this policy of force, which Is exem¬ 
plified by a policy of secrecy in regard to the 
atomic bomb, is not merely confused, is it. 
gentlemen? It is dangerous, also, because If 
we claim to have a secret when there is no 
secret and if we keep telling the people that 
we are going to protect them by keeping h 
secret that does not exist, then we lull then 
into a false sense of security. 

Mr. Rxdfielo. The pretense that we aie 
protected, then, works us a double injury. 
In the first place, relying upon a protectioa 
which is really not a protection in the lorg 
run. we fall to take th) stops to build in¬ 
ternational confidence which might save us. 
In the second place, it greatly enhances the 
fear and suspicion which are directed against 
us. and so brings war nearer. 

Mr. Gustavson. That is very obvious In the 
recent attitude which Russia has expressed in 
her failure to attend conferences and in her 
maintaining an attitude of almost complete 
silence on the whole problem of the military 
bomb. 

The Russians, for example, recently cele¬ 
brated the two hundred and twentieth anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the Russian Acad¬ 
emy of Science. As a part of that celebra¬ 
tion, they Invited scientists from all over the 
world to Join them, including the outstand¬ 
ing scientists In America. Pressure was 
broiaght to bear upon our scientists to pre¬ 
vent them from attending, presumably for 
fear that they might give up some of our 
so-called secrets. In other words, wc have 
gotten to the place where wo do not even 
trust our own people. We seem headed in 
the same general dLectlon as Germany was 
headed when she tried to build a Nazi science. 
Wc are trying to build a highly nationalistic 
American science. 

Mr. Redfiei.d. When scientists want to talk 
things over with other scientists, they are 
not traitors. Scientists have to be inter¬ 
nationalists, for no nation can go It alone 
in science and not lag behind In scientllic 
progress. 

Mr. Gustavson. Let us put ourselves 
wholeheartedly to the tttsk of feeding the 
world: to clothing the world; to housing it. 
Lot us pool our resources against disease. 
We have the know-how; let us go to work. 
Let us get our mind off the military prob¬ 
lem and put it back on the fundamental 
problem of making a decent world. 

Mr. Hutchins. But all the discussions In 
the American Congress about atomic energy 
have been conducted on the assumption that 
what we are dealing with here Is a weapon. 

Mr. Gustavson. It Is Interesting, of course, 
to contrast the attitude of our own Govern¬ 
ment, as reflected in our press, with what 
we can read in papers such as the London 
Times. In England, industrialists are gather¬ 
ing u fund of something like a half a billion 
dollars—that Is n fourth of the money we 
spent on the atomic bomb—for the investi¬ 
gation of the peacetime uses of atomic en¬ 
ergy. in our own country there has been 
practically no discussion along that line. 
In fact, all our legislation is headed iu the 
direction of using this entirely as a mili¬ 
tary weapon. 

Mr. Hutchins. Take the May-Johnson bill, 
for example. The May-Johnson bill attempts 
to control all atomic research. It maintains 
that secrecy is necessary in order that the 
research may succeed. This can be true only 
If one Is thinking In military terms. The 
bill places the administration of atomic re¬ 
search in the hands of an Independent, prac¬ 
tically irresponsible agency, exercising a kind 
of control which can be Justified—If it can be 
Justified at all—only on military grounds. 


In fact, there Is reason to believe that the 
bill contemplates placing a military officer 
in charge of atomic research in this country. 

Mr. RsomcLD. Again In contrast with our 
own obsession with the control of the dis¬ 
covery for warfare Is the tenor of Molotov’s 
speech made last week. You will remember 
that he promised the Russians an early de¬ 
velopment of atomic energy in their own 
country. But all his emphasis was upon the 
development of that energy in the building- 
up of the country. 

On the other hand, in our own country, 
the Army has tried to hurry through Con¬ 
gress a strait-jacket for scientific research— 
the May-Johnson bill, which Hutchins Just 
mentioned. If the bill should pass, the de¬ 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes will be hampered. Indeed, under 
such a law, research for military purposes 
would be hampered. 

Mr. Gustavson. As I recall it. Molotov 
scarcely referred to the military use of 
atomic energy in Russia. It Is the United 
States which seems to be beginning an arma¬ 
ment race In atomic armaments. History 
suggests that any armament race ends In 
very serious consequences; and an atomic- 
bomb armament race, as we have learned 
from the statements of Einstein and Oppen¬ 
heimer. Is something too frightening to 
contemplate. 

Mr. Hutchins. If we go into an atomic- 
bomb armament race, can we hope to win it? 

Mr Redftei-d. I say that this Is a kind of 
race which nobody can really win. Such nn 
arms race would end In an explosion which 
would be a catastrophe. A victory would 
mean only that more Americans would be 
left than citizens of the enemy country. 
This is a race toward Just one goal—world 
suicide. 

Mr. Hutchins. Suppose that Mr. Truman 
suddenly decides to reveal the so-called 
secrets of the atomic bomb to all the nations 
of the world. What kind of policy have wo 
then? 

Mr. Redfield. We have considerable im¬ 
provement, but essentially wc still have the 
same policy: have we not? We have a policy 
which empha&lzc.s military domination by 
our country. If everybody had bombs, nev¬ 
ertheless. the various measures which you 
have listed, Hutchins, would add up to the 
same desperate and ultimately suicidal 
armaments race. 

Mr. Hutchins. In this discussion It be¬ 
comes clear that the policy of the United 
States la based on force. It Is a policy which 
will seem to other countries a policy directed 
tow'ard world domination. The policy Is 
confused, contradictory, and Incoherent. It 
is a bad means to a bad end. The general 
tendency of the policy, moreover, Is to in¬ 
crease enormously the difficulty of develop¬ 
ing confidence among peoples; to exaggerate 
the tensions leading to war; and to create 
a world which must live In perpetual fear. 

Mr. Gustavson. In other words, here wo 
are with all the technical skills to produce 
all the food we need, all the clothing wo 
need, and, what Is more wonderful, new tools 
which grow out of atomic-energy research for 
fighting disease, all the nccossury skills for 
housing the world. Yet we are chained to 
the psychology of war. 

Mr. Hutchins. We take the substance of 
the people and devote it to a fruitless arma¬ 
ment race. 

Mr. Reopield. We take the substance, and 
we corrupt the spirit. The current policy 
would moke exaggerated military power a 
main basis of national life. This is to make 
the people accept force as a principle of 
living. The hope lies iu extending common 
understandings to make a world community, 
but we now frustrate that hope by accept¬ 
ing force as our principle. 

Mr. Hutchins, This Is the doctrine of 
power politics. 
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Mr. Hedfixld. That doctrine may now be¬ 
come not merely a public policy but also a 
mode of life. 

Mr. Qustavbon. And It is a question 
whether any of us want to live under it. 
1 am reminded of Lord Acton, when he 
said, “Power always corrupts; and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” 

Mr. Hutchins. That is, wo would say that 
this policy is suicidal; but, what is much 
more important, it is degrading. Even if 
we survive, we ought not to want to. 

The situation is all the more menacing 
because the world which is emerging seems 
to be a world of two major powers—Russia 
and the United States. By constantly build¬ 
ing up our military strength, we are dally 
threatening the other major power in the 
world—namely, Russia. 

Mr. Gustavson. Suppose that Russia had 
the atomic bomb and suppose that Russia 
were building the largest navy in the world 
and suppose she were keeping her army at 
Its present great strength and suppose she 
were legislating for her science so that 
everything would go down a military chan¬ 
nel, would we look upon that as a threat to 
world peace? 

Mr. Redfield. Of course we would. I 
would answer that argument by saying that 
I think that we would be seriously mistaken 
if we should attempt to Justify the present 
policy in this country on the ground that 
the Russians, if they were in our shoes, would 
do the same things. Maybe they would; but 
If they would make the mistake we arc mak¬ 
ing, that is no reason why we should make it. 

Here the atom bomb comes in again. Be¬ 
fore its advent, people had a chance to domi¬ 
nate the world without destroying them¬ 
selves. The Nazis had that chance. But, to¬ 
day, although through fear or desperation 
men may nevertheless make the attempt, 
the ruin of all will be the result. 

Mr. Hutchins. The Russians arc human, 
and conceivably they might be as stupid if 
they were in our position. But there is no 
reason why we should be stupid Just because 
we think somebody else might be under the 
same circumstances. 

But I understand that Mr. Truman has 
telegraphed congratulations to Russia on the 
anniversary of the revolution and has ex¬ 
pressed hopes for lasting cooperation. So, 
perhaps, we do not have to worry about the 
problem of Russian relations. 

Mr. Gustavson. I know all about that. But 
when someone holds out his right hand to 
shake hands with somebody and. at the same 
time, puts his left hand on his gun. there 
results a situation where mutual confidence 
is impossible. 

Mr. Hutchins. What you are saying is that 
if these policies are calculated to convince 
the Rus.sians that we are proposing to attack 
them, what is needed now is not fair words 
but a repudiation of the policy. 

That leads to the next question for our 
consideration. What specific steps can be 
taken now. independently of other nations, 
which will turn our foreign policy into a 
policy w'hlch makes for peace? 

Mr. Gustavson. First, we can disclose the 
so-called secrets of the atomic bomb. There 
Is no .scientific secret. There are no me¬ 
chanical secrets which cannot be worked 
out by foreign engineers just as our engi¬ 
neers worked them out. We are not giving 
away anything when we give away these so- 
called secrets. But what wc are doing, and 
this is most important, is making a friendly 
gesture. 

Mr. Redfield. We agree here that there is 
no long-run security In a policy of military 
force, but would not the revelation of the 
know-how of the atomic bomb endanger the 
Bhort-run, Immediate security of the United 
States? 

Mr. Gu.stavson. No, because the time 
which it will take other nations to make 


atomic bombs will not be materially short¬ 
ened. The difference would probably be only 
a matter of months, or perhaps a year at 
most. What takes time is the mobilization 
of industrial power, the men and the ma¬ 
chines. to make the bombs. Even if other 
nations knew today all that we know about 
the manufacturing process, they would have 
a hard pull ahead of them before they could 
come out with a finished product. 

Mr. Hutchins. A second specific step to¬ 
ward peace to bo taken independently by the 
United States, without endangering the se¬ 
curity of the country, would be to withdraw 
the May-Johnson bill for the control of 
atomic energy. This proposed act, which 
treats atomic energy chiefly as a weapon, 
gives other countries the impression that we 
propose to develop atomic energy chiefly for 
hostile purposes, wbat we need now is a bill 
which looks upon atomic power as a poten¬ 
tial benefit to mankind and which frees in¬ 
dustrial and scientific development. That 
would do much to reassure the world. 

Mr. Gustavson. A third specific step which 
can be taken independently by the United 
States without endangering its security Is 
the abandonment of the proposal for uni¬ 
versal military training. We have seen that 
this proposal is a military absurdity in an 
atomic age. Wc actually strengthen our¬ 
selves by abandoning It, for we avoid the 
waste of our resources and the self-deception 
which it involves. 

Mr. Hutchins. Then, these three steps— 
the disclosure of the secrets of the atomic 
bomb, the passage of a bill on atomic energy 
which would emphasize the peaceful possi¬ 
bilities of this discovery for mankind, and 
the abandonment of universal military train¬ 
ing—can all be safely taken by us alone and 
taken now; and all of them will make lor 
peace. Other .steps may require the collabo¬ 
ration of other nations and may take longer, 

Mr. Redfield. But these other steps are 
even more important. And in one of them 
we can take the initiative now. We can call 
a conference of the United Nations, at which 
the United States would offer to disclose all 
its military secrets of every kind and to re¬ 
duce all Its armaments of every kind, pro¬ 
vided every nation would do the same. The 
same Invitation. I submit, should propose 
that the conference exchange all scientific in¬ 
formation which might be useful in the co¬ 
operative reconstruction of the world. If 
other nations refused, the United States 
would at least have mode it clear that it had 
no desire to dominate the world by force. If 
other nations accepted, wc might again have 
some hope for the survival of civilization. 

Mr. Gustavson. But the ultimate hope for 
civilization In the atomic age cannot rest on 
interim measures like these, Important as 
they are. The important hope lies in world 
unity, in a world state, in a world govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Hutchins. But that is a long way off. 
If a world state and a world government are 
to last and not to be disrupted by an atomic 
civil war, a world state and a world govern¬ 
ment must be supported by and must reflect 
a world community. This world community 
requires world communication; world under¬ 
standing; a common tradition; a common, 
stock of ideas and Ideals which are shared by 
the peoples of the earth. People can be 
frightened Into a world government, but they 
cannot develop communication, understand¬ 
ing, tradition, ideas, and Ideals overnight. 
And if they do not develop them, the world 
government Into which they have been 
frightened cannot last. 

Mr. Redfield. I agree that they cannot 
develop them overnight, but they can do 
something to bring them about. The mere 
discussion of a world constitution and. still 
more, of course, the adoption of one would 
do more than any other single thing to pro¬ 
mote the formation of a true world com¬ 


munity, Just as our own Constitution, which 
reflects the principles which unite us, helps 
to make the United States a community. 

We should therefore call a world consti¬ 
tutional convention to consider how the 
world may bo held together during the 
atomic age. If It failed, we should call an¬ 
other. Every Interchange among the na¬ 
tions must he encouraged, and discussions 
of the possible constitution of a world state 
should bo the most fruitful of all. 

Mr. Gustavson. After all, an atomic civil 
war, if it should take place In a world state, 
would be no worse for us or for the world 
than the atomic international war toward 
which we are speeding. 

Mr. Hutchins. In the meantime, the pos¬ 
sibilities of the United Nations Organization 
should not be overlooked. 

Mr. Gustavson. That organization is far 
from perfect. In its present form it cannot 
prevent war, for example. It is an organiza¬ 
tion of independent sovereign states, domi¬ 
nated by a few great powers. 

Mr. Redfield. But the important point is 
that it is an international organization and 
the only one which we have. It must be 
used. The more it is used, the more useful 
it will become. Meanwhile, we can consider 
whether it should be supplanted by a strong¬ 
er organization or whether it may not It¬ 
self. drastically revised, grow into world gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Hutchins. The next war will be. In a 
very gruesome sense, a war to end war. 
When the next war is over, there will be no¬ 
body left to fight another. If we are to 
avert the next war, we must Immediately 
change the direction of American foreign 
policy. 

On this round-table discussion we have 
listed five measures which might avert the 
next war; (1) The disclosure of the so-called 
“secrets” of the atomic bomb; (2) a law 
governing atomic energy, which would re- 
lea.'^e science and Industry to give the world 
the goods and leisure which atomic energy 
promises; (3) the abandonment of universal 
military training; (4) an International con¬ 
ference in which wo propose to disclose all 
military secrets and reduce all armaments 
If other nations will do the same; and (5) 
the calling of a world constitutional con¬ 
vention. 

Simultaneously, we must develop the 
United Nations Organization to the maxi¬ 
mum by using it to the maximum. If the 
American people want ijeace, they must 
recognize the folly of trying to build It on 
force. That policy is immoral and suicidal. 
It is a policy adequately described by the 
historian Tacitus. He said, when force was 
the policy of the Romans. “They make a 
desolation, and they call it peace.” 

THE third year OF THE ATOMIC AGE: WHAT 
SHOULD WE DO NOW? 

(Broadcast August 24, 1947, with G. A. 

Borgese. secretary of the Committee To 

Frame a World Constitution; Richard J. 

Finnegan, editor, Chicago Sun-Times; Carl 

A. Hatch, United States district Judge, 

New Mexico; Harold C. Urey, atomic scien¬ 
tist, University of Chicago; Robert M. 

Hutchins) 

Statement hy Mr, Hutchins 

Two years ago, the Sunday after the bomb 
dropped, the University of Chicago Round 
Table discussed Atomic Force—Its Meaning 
for Mankind. 

The University of Chicago had been one 
of the principal centers of research on the 
bomb. Tlie first chain reaction took place 
on its campus on December 2, 1942. 

The university, even before the round 
table of 2 years ago, had determined to do 
what It could to maintain the leadership 
of the United States In atomic studies and 
to hold together some of the members of 
the group which had produced the bomb. 
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For this purpose It had already created three 
new research Institutes. The university rep« 
resentatlves on the round table had there¬ 
fore some qualifications to speak on the sub¬ 
ject, and the Institution they represented 
was deeply Involved In whatever atomic en¬ 
ergy might mean for mankind. 

The fundamental facts about the atomic 
bomb today are those which the round table 
emphasized 2 years ago. There Is no secret. 
There is no defense. Since there Is no secret, 
other nations will have the bomb almost 
any day. Since there is no defense, military 
preparations to defend ourselves against the 
bomb are a waste of time. 

In another war the atomic 'x>mb will be 
used. International agreements for the con¬ 
trol of atomic energy will simply mean that 
the next war will end with atomic bomba 
instead of beginning with them. The 
m!nute that war breaks out, every nation 
that knows how will start making atomic 
bombs. 

It is generally thought that another nation 
will be able to make atomic bombs within 
6 years from the day on which we dropped 
the first bomb on Japan. If this Is so, we 
have already frittered away 40 percent of 
the time we had to organize ourselves to 
preserve mankind. 

The New York Times, In Its editorial on the 
second anniversary of the bomb, says that 
the ultimate protection against it can only 
be the abolition of war itself. The Times 
suggests that the final success of efforts to 
abolish war can be realized only in an ul¬ 
timate world government. 

I do not understand the use of the word 
“ultimate” In this connection. We have 
now arrived at the ultimate stage in his¬ 
tory. We cannot do something Intermediate 
now and ultimately do something ultimate. 
What is ultimately required of us is required 
of us now. If what Is ultimately required of 
us Is the abolition of war through a world 
government, then we had better set about 
trying to get war abolished through world 
government now. 

Any proposal for a world atomic authority 
Is a proposal for world government. Such 
an authority must hfve a monopoly of 
atomic bombs, which means that every na¬ 
tion would be at its mercy, and it must have 
the right to enter. Inspect, and destroy 
atomic Installations anywhere In the world. 
No nation could cell itself sovereign In any 
usual sense under such conditions. 

The major premise of all discussions look¬ 
ing toward agreements for the control of 
atomic energy has been that the t atlons re¬ 
tain their sovereignty. Hence, these discus¬ 
sions have not succeeded and cannot suc¬ 
ceed. Either we have world federal govern¬ 
ment and real atomic control, or we have no 
agreements, or agreements that are mean¬ 
ingless, and eventually atomic war. 

it will be said, of course, that if nations 
will not coUabotate In nn alliance or debat¬ 
ing society like the United Nations, they 
cannot be expected to come together or stoy 
together In a world state. The American 
States could not or would not collaborate un¬ 
der the Articles of Confederation before 1787, 
but they did come together, and with the 
exception of one period, they stayed together 
under the Constitution, 

It may be admitted that there were ties 
which united them which do not unite the 
nations today. On the other hand, we should 
not forget that many differences deeply di¬ 
vided the American States, so much so that, 
3 months before the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, Madison wrote that ‘‘he trembled for 
the issue.” 

Mr. Hooker has lately shown in the maga¬ 
zine Common Cause how serious the divisions 
among the States in the Confederation were, 
Virginia had twelve times as many people as 
Delaware. Georgia claimed a hundred times 
as many square miles as Rhode Island. There 
were so many Germans In Pennsylvania that 
Franklin feared they might make German 


the language of the State. It was Impossible 
to get along In some sections in New York 
without knowing Dutch. The trip from Boe- 
tion to New York, which now takes less than 
an hour, took four days to a week along the 
finest road, or longer than it takes now to 
go around the world. 

Oouverneur Morris thought that a Federal 
tax was impossible because of the extent of 
the country; and one member of the Con¬ 
vention asked. How can It be supposed that 
this vast country, including the western ter¬ 
ritory, will, 150 years hence, remain one Na¬ 
tion? 

When Washington took charge of the 
armies surrounding Boston, he wrote that 
the New Englanders were an exceedingly 
dirty and nasty people. On the other hand, 
Ephraim Paine, of Vermont, complained that 
the southern members of Congress regarded 
themselves as a superior order of animals. 
Tithes were levied by New York. Pennsyl¬ 
vania. and Maryland on the goods of other 
States; and New Jersey taxed the New York 
lighthouse on Sandy Hook. New York. New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts quarreled 
about Vermont, and Pennsylvanians battled 
Virginians on the Upper Ohio. It is no won¬ 
der that, when the Constitution was com¬ 
pleted by the Convention, the principal at¬ 
tack upon it was that It wan utopian—a 
visionary project, ai Indigestible panacea. 

And it barely was accepted. In the con¬ 
vention in the critical States It Just squeaked 
through. In Massachusetts it carried by 20 
votes; in Virginia, by 10; and in New York 
by only three. 

To borrow a phrase from Mr. Borgese, 
world government is necessary and therefore 
possible. Of course, the world government 
can mean much, little, or nothing. An effort 
to find out what a free and federal world 
constitution would be like is now proceed¬ 
ing In the Committee To Frame a World Con¬ 
stitution, Whether this effort succeeds or 
falls, It will at least serve to clarify the Issues 
and to focus the thought of the world on the 
method of forming a federal union which 
shall embrace all men. 

It is very late. Perhaps nothing can save 
us. But the handwriting on the wall is plain 
enough. It says to the peoples of the earth, 
“Unl^ 3 or die.” 

THE PROBLEM OP WORLD GOVERNMENT 

(Broadcast April 4. 1948, with Pandit Jawa- 

JLuirlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India; V. 

K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador from China 

lu the United States; Robert M. Hutchins) 
Statement by Mr. Hutchins 

We come now to the practical and immedi¬ 
ate bearing upon American foreign policy of 
the two eloquent statements which you have 
heard. 

The official American policy is to frighten 
Russia out of her alleged Intention to estab¬ 
lish world government, on the Russian plan, 
by force and fraud. According to present In¬ 
dications, the American elections next au¬ 
tumn can make little change in this policy; 
for each candidate for the Republican nom¬ 
ination Is seeking favor on the ground that 
his principles and personality will frighten 
the Russians more than those of any of his 
rivals. Many Americans want to go farther 
still. They see that a policy of frightening 
Russia will merely postpone the war which is 
to decide whether we have world government 
on the Russian plan or world government nn 
the American plan. Therefore, they want to 
fight Russia now while we are overwhelm¬ 
ingly stronger than she. They are calling for 
a preventive war. 

Talk of a preventive war is vicious and per¬ 
verted. If we seriously entertain the Idea of 
a preventive war, we ought first to make our 
apologies to the Nazis we hanged at Nurem¬ 
berg. Talk of any war, now or later, is not 
much better. The best that can be said for 
it is that it Is recklessly frivolous. This is, 
we often hear, a Christian country; and the 
message of Christ calls us to good will, to the 


love of our neighbor, to the renunciation of 
the goods of this world, to humility, and to 
the forgiveness, not the slaughter, of our 
enemies. To say that we must kill Commu¬ 
nists because they are atheists and we are 
Christians is a strange distortion of 
Christianity. 

Those who believe in preventive war have 
one point on their side. They are correct in 
holding that a policy of frightening Russia 
cannot permanently succeed. Some day 
Russia will have the atomic bomb. Some day 
Russia will feel strong enough to prefer fight¬ 
ing to being frightened. Then the next war 
will come, and after It will come world gov¬ 
ernment for such world as we have left. 
World government will come by conquest, in¬ 
stead of by orderly constitutional procedure. 

Have we forgotten what the scientists have 
told us about the next war? If It comes when 
both sides have the atomic bomb, the cities 
of both sides will be destroyed. I do not care 
about architecture. The men, women, and 
children in our cities will be blown to bits. 
The atomic bomb Is a weapon directed 
against civilians. If we go to war before the 
RujFians have the atomic bomb, we may ex¬ 
pect the horrors of bacteriological warfare. 
We may expect the death op millions of In¬ 
nocent people. We may expect the disrup¬ 
tion of our own economy and of our own 
form of government. We shall lay Europe 
waste—Europe, our ancestral homeland; Eu¬ 
rope, for the sake of which we are now pre¬ 
paring for war. And when the war is over, 
if it ever is, we shall have the task of impos¬ 
ing our will by force for centuries on the 
peoples we have defeated. World govern¬ 
ment by the conquest of the world means 
perpetual war. 

That we can llghtheartedly discuss such 
a program not 3 years after the death of 
Hitler suggests that Hitler has triumphed 
after all. Ho was the symbol of brute force 
in our time. He was defeated, but wc. his 
conquerors, are now preparing to bow down 
before the idol which he worshiped. 

There is a good deal of h3q3ocrlsy about our 
attitude toward Russia. We do not believe 
that RusKla is ready to attack us. We can¬ 
not seriously think that all Russians arc 
bloodthirsty villains and that all the ac¬ 
tions of the American Government through 
history have the pure, angelic quality which 
we ascribe to them. Have we forgotten how 
we got the Panama Canal? Have we for¬ 
gotten our continual interference, often for 
no better reason than the protection of our 
Investments, in the internal affairs of Latin 
America? The Russians have behaved stup¬ 
idly. Our own consciences cannot be alto¬ 
gether clear. We might ask ourselves how 
we should feel if the Russian Secretary for 
Air were to say of us what our Secretary 
for Air said of Russia a week or so ago, when 
h3 stated publicly that our planes could now 
drop bombs on Russian cities and return to 
their bases in America. 

The peoples of the earth want freedom and 
Justice. They do not want to be Individuals 
without duties or automatons without rights. 
Communism denies them freedom. The crit¬ 
ical spirit of irran works again.st communism. 
Differences among Indlvldunls work against 
communism, for it holds that all men are 
identical. The European tradition of free ex¬ 
pression, a free press, and political parties 
works against communism. Invention In the 
arts, discovery in the sciences, carelessness, 
restlessness, humor, rational skepticism, and 
religious faith work against it. 

What works for it? Nothing but injustice, 
which appears to millions today In the pros¬ 
pect of endless starvation and exploitation. 
The people of Europe do not want and will 
not long tolerate Communist Justice at the 
expense of freedom. But the people of Eu¬ 
rope cannot be permanently Intimidated, and 
they cannot be pcrnvanently bought. They 
must have before their eyes some positive 
idea, some positive program! which offers 
them both freedom and Justice. 
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Tha atop-Ruasia program does not meat 
tbese requirements, me time is one for 
Imagination, Invention, for the effort to raise 
ourselves by our own bootstraps into a dif¬ 
ferent spiritual world. This effort Is harder 
than a policy of vast military preparations 
and resounding threats. But It has the merit 
of relieving us from condemnation by our 
own moral code. It has the merit of offering 
hope to mankind. Another war will mean 
the end of all hopes whatever. 

We should strain our minds and imagina- 
tions to Invent a political structure which 
may unite the world in freedom and Justice. 
The aim Is unity, which comes by agreement.- 
not unillcation, which is imposed by force. 
The aim is a world state which rests not on 
the uneasy, impermanent, and unjust foun¬ 
dation of conquest but on the durable basis 
of the consent of the governed. 

Such a world state must be a federal gov¬ 
ernment. for only a federal government can 
create peace and safeguard liberty while pre¬ 
serving order. Such a world government 
must be a government, and not. like the 
United Nations, a league of Independent, 
sovereign states, perpetuating the malady of 
nationalism. Such a world government must 
protect freedom; and it must be founded on 
Justice, for men will fight until they get their 
rights. 

Can such a world constitution be in¬ 
vented? I think so, for the Committee To 
Frame a World Constitution, established at 
Chicago 2*/;. years ago at the initiative of 
G. A. Borgese, has Just published a draft of 
a possible world constitution which contains 
these elements. 

Can such a world constitution be adopted? 
Nobody knows. But such a world constitu¬ 
tion offers a positive idea. Hence it has a 
chance of gaining the adherence of mankind. 

Can such a constitution guarantee that 
j there will never be another war? Of course 
not. But it offers a hope that there will not 
be another war—and the only hope which 
we have. If a constitution proposing free¬ 
dom and Justice is accepted by most of the 
world, with the exception of Russia and her 
satellites, then there may be war. But it 
will be a war in which we cannot be accused 
of seeking our own aggrandizement, the sub¬ 
mission of others to our will, or the domina¬ 
tion of the world. A war, if it comes then, 
will be one in which the Issues will be far 
plainer. In which our allies will bo far more 
numerous and more loyal, and in which our 
sense of righteousness and high purpose will 
be far stronger than they can be today. 

But the main point of contrast is this: 
the foreign policy of the United States means 
that war is inevitable. World government 
founded on freedom and Justice means that 
war, though still possible, is no longer inevi¬ 
table. If war is inevitable, civilization has 
no future. 

All Americans who hope for a future for 
their children, all Americans who want one 
good world, all Americans who believe in the 
brotherhood of man, should call upon the 
President and upon Congress to Initiate a 
world constitutional convention. 

The mission of America Is not to dominate 
the world but to transform it. 


A National Policy for Timberlands 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker. In the 
present emergency we realize more and 
more the importance of oui* natural re- 
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sources, especially those represented in 
the forest lands of the United States. In 
times when there is no stress we ruth¬ 
lessly exploit our timberlands and dispoil 
our forests without thought of the future, 
without regard to the huge loss of con¬ 
struction material and the waste of our 
land. 

Some interesting information is con¬ 
tained in a speech on a national policy 
for timber lands, which was recently 
delivered by Mr. E. L. Demmon, director. 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
at St. Paul, Minn. The speech was made 
before the North American Wildlife Con¬ 
ference at Milwaukee, Wis. I recommend 
careful consideration of Mr. Demmon’s 
remarks: 

A National Polict for Timberlands^ 
(By E. L. Demmon. director. Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station >■) 

Today forest resources arc more important 
than ever to the security and prosperity of 
the United States. We have been blessed 
with an abundance of forest land, which has 
contributed immeasurably to building up 
this country and helping us to world lead¬ 
ership. But, until recent years, most of our 
forests were exploited with little or no 
thought to the future. We cannot afford 
this luxury again. Faced with the possi¬ 
bilities of a continuing emergency, common 
sense demand.*? that we care for and use 
wisely this great resource so cBser.tlal not 
only to a high standard of living but to our 
national defense. Under such a policy of 
wise use present timber growth could bo 
Increased, and our requirements for a multi¬ 
tude of essential commodities could be met 
without detriment to the watershed, wildlife, 
range, or recreational values of the forest. 

With population on the increase and an 
expanded national defense effort now under 
way, emergency requirements for construc¬ 
tion material, crating and boxing, paper, 
and many other products of the forest can 
be expected to mount. It is timely, there¬ 
fore, that we take a fresh look at our posi¬ 
tion with regard to our forests and work 
toward a realistic and coordinated policy, 
easily understood and generally acceptable. 

In World War II we cut deeply into our 
forest resources; it was part of the price of 
victory. For example, we put 25,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber per year, or over half 
of the total national production, into mili¬ 
tary uses, compared to only about 300,000,000 
board feet, or less than 2 percent as much, 
in normal times. In the days ahead when 
undoubtedly we shall again have to expand 
the u.se of forest resources to help defend 
our way of life, let us do so as eflQciently 
as possible, and with a look to the future. 

In the past half century we have learned 
much about reproducing and growing crops 
of trees and forage, and how to use their 
products more economically and efficiently. 
We have also learned much about managing 
watersheds, the range, and wildlife habitat. 
How to get this knowledge more generally 
applied is a real challenge. Certainly a 
strong and prosperous nation will require 
an abundance of forest products. Con¬ 
versely, waste and inefficiency in the han¬ 
dling of these forest resources can invite 
disaster. It takes many years to grow a 
forest, but only a few minutes to destroy 
one. 

What is our forest situation today? We 
need to know this to plan intelligently. 

* Paper delivered at the Sixteenth North 
American Wildlife Conference at Milwaukee, 
Wis.. March 6, 1951. 

^Maintained by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, in cooperation 
with the University of Minnesota, university 
farm. St. Paul. Minn. 


Originally covering about half of the land 
surface of the United States, forests no'w oc¬ 
cupy only about one-third of the total land 
area. Although we can anticipate minor 
shifts of some forest to cropland, it prob¬ 
ably will be about offset by abandonment of 
cropland, so we need expect no great change 
In total forest area. Only about two-thirds 
of these forest lands can produce commercial 
crops of timber; the balance consists of areas 
which are too remote to be utilized, are 
chiefly valuable lor soil and watershed pro¬ 
tection, hunting, fishing, and other recrea¬ 
tional use, and are inherently unproductive 
of timber, or are devoted exclusively to park 
purposes. We will concern ourselves hero 
only with the commercial forests which cover 
460,000,000 acres of land. 

What do these forests mean to us? Fore¬ 
most, they provide us with cellulose or 
wood—a material with thousands of uses— 
BO essential to everyday life. Recent esti¬ 
mates show that about 65 percent of the 
timber harvested each year goes into lum¬ 
ber, 18 percent into fuel wood. 11 percent into 
pulpwood. and the balance into veneer logs, 
hewn railroad ties, round mine timbers, fence 
posts, coopierage. shingles, poles, and a multi¬ 
tude of other items. The value of these wood 
products—their harvesting, manufacture, 
transportation, and sale—puts several bil¬ 
lions of dollars annually into the channels 
of commerce and provides a source of liveli¬ 
hood lor more than 3,000,000 people. Many 
a community receives its major support from 
forest enterprises. In addition, the livestock 
products from the forest ranges, the enor¬ 
mous wildlife and recreational values, and 
the priceless protection which forests afford 
soils and watersheds represent an asset al¬ 
most beyond computation. 

Who owns the forests? Three-fourths of 
all commercial forest land belongs to more 
than 4,000,000 private owners, many of them 
farmers. In general, these are the more pro¬ 
ductive lands. Presently about 00 percent of 
the Nation’s forest production comes from 
these private lands. The Nation, therefore, 
must look to private foresto for most of its 
present and future supplies of forest prod¬ 
ucts. The remaining one-fourth of the 
commercial forest is in National, State, 
county, municipal, and school forests, on 
Indian lands, or on the public domain. 

There is a growing realization nowadays 
that ownerr.hlp of a national resource car¬ 
ries with it a responsibility as well as a 
privilege. Forest owners have a major re¬ 
sponsibility in properly cai'ing for their for¬ 
ests. On the other hand, every American 
shares the respon.slblllty for making po.ssible 
the continued productiveness of these vi¬ 
tally Important re.sources which are basic 
to our well-being. Thus, the general public 
should encourage and assist private owners 
to keep their timberlands productive. The 
Forest Service believes in building up our 
forest resources through individual initia¬ 
tive and cooperative endeavor under rea¬ 
sonable rules adopted through democratic 
processes. It believes that such rules are 
as necessary to resource maiiugcment os they 
are to transportation, communication, and 
other enterprises that affect the public wel¬ 
fare. 

What is the condition of the forests? A 
Forest Service appraisal made a few years 
ago showed the American forests are grow¬ 
ing at a rate for below their productive ca¬ 
pacity. This is due mainly to past treat¬ 
ment—as a rule, forests were overcut, burned, 
and generally uncared for. As a matter of 
fact, for many years it was believed that 
most of the cut-over land would be suited 
to and needed for farming—often, however, 
this did not prove to be the case. After 
the original old-growth forest was harvested, 
mostly during tlie last century, nature re- 
clothed some of the laud with a new timber 
stand, although many tract.*; were entirely 
denuded. However, unaided, natural re¬ 
stocking could not keep pace with cutting 
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and fires. At present, less than 50 percent 
of oiir commercial forest land bears saw- 
timber stands. 

Foresters tell us that we are still cutting 
saw timber faster than It Is being replaced 
through growth, although the over-all cubic 
volume of annual forest growth and drain 
is almost In balance. Our softwood stands 
In particular are continuing to shrink, 
whereas the amount of lesser used and lesser 
valued hardwoods is on the Increase. It is 
estimated that we have at least 60.000,000 
acres of understocked or deforested but po¬ 
tentially productive lands that can be re¬ 
habilitated only by planting. (At present 
rates. It would take more than 100 years 
to complete this task.) About 70,000.000 
acres of forest and watershed lands do not 
yet have organized fire protection, although 
a first principle of good forestry demands 
such protection. An urgent reason for 100- 
percent fire protection now is its Importance 
to the country’s defense activities. Protec¬ 
tion from harmful diseases and Insects Is 
often more Important than protection from 
fire and gives a continuing battle to for¬ 
estry agencies. Many miles of new roads 
are needed to make possible the orderly har¬ 
vesting of inaccessible old-growth timber on 
public lands in the West before it becomes 
decadent. Many western forest ranges have 
deteriorated due to overgrazing, and many 
woodland areas In the East need protec¬ 
tion from livestock for maximum produc¬ 
tiveness. Locally, deer and other wildlife 
species have become overabundant and de- 
destroyed tree reproduction. Evidence of 
excoBBive boU erosion on forest lands Is 
commonplace. All this should dispel any 
complacency we might have as to the ade¬ 
quacy of present forestry practices. Also, 
let us not forget that forestry is a long-time 
undertaking—a tree planted today may not 
be harvested for 40 to 100 years? 

Not until the early part of this century was 
a real start made toward the practice of 
forestry In this country. During the last 60 
years, through trial and research, much has 
been learned about how best to care for 
forests to make them renewable and produc¬ 
tive, and how to get maximum utilization 
from each tree harvested. The national for¬ 
ests, which make up 16 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s commercial forest area, have been or¬ 
ganized and placed under management. Last 
fl.scal year (ending June 30, 1960) they 
yielded a total revenue of almost $34,000,000 
(timber—3.600.000.000 board feet worth $29.- 
379,217: grazing—1.100,000 cattle and horses, 
and 3,100,000 sheep and goats, $3,386,004; 
and miscellaneous receipts, $380,393); and 
this year the total promises to go much 
higher. (During the last 6 months of 1950, 
national forest receipts totaled $27,000,000.) 
A good share of this (25 percent) is returned 
to the States to be expended for the benefit 
of public schools and public roads within the 
counties where the national forests are lo¬ 
cated. 

This group Is, of course, interested pri¬ 
marily in wildlife. It is probably superfluous 
to mention to yo\h then, that the national 
forests constitute a hunting and fishing 
ground equivalent to about one-tenth of the 
total land area of the United States. As you 
know, the States make and enforce the laws 
necessary to protect and utilize these wildlife 
re.sources; the Forest Service gives primary 
attention to maintaining a habitat suited to 
wildlife. (It is estimated that 2,440,000 head 
of big game animals find shelter and food 
within the national forests.) Close coopera¬ 
tive relations between the States and the 
Forest Service have helped promote good 
hunting and fishing consistent with the pro¬ 
tection and development of all the resources. 
Although wildlife in the national forests is 
often one of the major resource values, the 
Forest Service hn.s m recent years been. 


handicapped In habitat management work 
because of curtailment in regular funds for 
this purpose. 

State forestry work, including the organ¬ 
ized protection of State and private forests 
from fire, has made good progress in the last 
quarter century. A program of public aid 
in providing technical forestry assistance to 
small owners is now well under way. In the 
last 10 years industry has sponsored cam¬ 
paigns for better forestry, such as the tree 
farm and keep green programs. Here in 
Wisconsin there Is an excellent example of 
Industry leadership for better forestry in the 
work of Trees for Tomorrow, an organization 
sponsored by several pulp and paper com¬ 
panies to stimulate tree planting and better 
forestry on private lands. Management of 
privately owned forests to keep them con¬ 
tinuously productive has increased greatly, 
particularly during the last decade. These 
private owners have a wonderful incentive to 
forestry practice—they have found that it 
pays good dividends and that it lessens trans¬ 
portation and other costs. Above all, how¬ 
ever, it assures a future supply of raw mate¬ 
rials, without which this industry cannot ex¬ 
ist. Many private operators are actively buy¬ 
ing land in the vicinity of their plants. 

Although many notable gains have been 
made in both public and private forestry, we 
are still a long way from a satisfactory forest 
economy in this country. As an example of 
the timber situation in a single region, let us 
take a look at the Lake States (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota), where we arc 
meeting today. Prom 1875 to 1900, this region 
led the Nation in lumber production, turn¬ 
ing out from one-fourth to one-third oi all 
the lumber cut, and much of it was shipped 
throughout the country. Today, Lake States 
mills account for only 3 to 4 percent of 
national lumber production, which does not 
begin to take care of the region’s own needs; 
almost two-thirds of the lumber used here 
has to be imported, much of it from the 
Pacific coast, at a very high cost in freight 
alone. 

The decline in lumbering has been offset 
in recent years by the growth of the pulp and 
paper Industry. The Lake States region 
now produces more than 3,000,000 tons of 
paper and board annually, or about one-sixth 
of the output of the Nation. With good for¬ 
estry practices and over a period of time, this 
trend can be reversed—not only can the Lake 
States region grow all the forest raw mate¬ 
rials it needs, it can also have a balance for 
export. 

There is little to be gained in placing the 
blame for mistakes of the pa.st, although wo 
do want to be assured that the same thing 
will not happen again. It i.s of more value 
now to take stock of our situation and decide 
how we can work together constructively lor 
the future. This reqxilres a broad plan or 
policy on which the majority can agree and 
within the framework of which we can strive 
toward an Improved forest situation com¬ 
mensurate with our national needs. To 
build up the nation's forest resources so as 
to meet anticipated future demands and to 
place forestry on a sound business basis, a 3- 
polrt program has often been recommended 
by the Forest Service. This Includes (1) an. 
expanded program of public aid and service 
to private forest owners, Including (a) more 
technical assistance to Improve tree growth 
and obtain better use of wood, (b) additional 
help for nurseries and planting, (c) setting 
up a forest credit and insurance system, (d) 
improving tax laws where needed, (e) pro¬ 
viding all State and private forest land with 
an adequate cooperative program of protec¬ 
tion from fire, Insects, and diseases, and (f) 
a strengthening of forest research; (2) a sys¬ 
tem of public regulation of cutting and other 
forest practices that will keep forest lands 
reasonably productive, recognizing that such 
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legislation or Government direction will fail 
without full understanding and backing of 
the public at large (States that have made 
notable headway In this direction Include 
Washington, Oregon, California. Maryland, 
Mississippi, New York, and Virginia among 
others); and (3) expansion and intensified 
protection and management of all public for¬ 
ests. many of which are at present inaccessi¬ 
ble or too thinly manned to yield their poten¬ 
tial forestry values. 

The present strength and future security 
of our Nation depend in part on the abund¬ 
ance and productiveness of its forests. The 
values at stake concern industry, labor, the 
tax base, and the perpetuation of our free 
Institutions. They must, therefore, be of 
concern to every citizen. To build these for¬ 
ests to full strength, to keep them abun¬ 
dantly productive, and to utilize them in full 
measure for human progress will require real 
partnership of effort, with public agencies, 
landowners, forest Industries, labor, and the 
public at large all working together. Here is 
an opportunity to show the world an ex¬ 
ample of progress under the democratic way 
of life. Let’s make this a better forested 
country for future generations in which to 
live and work. 


Jurisdiction Over the Airspace Above 
Federal Territory 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, W51 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
portion of an editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post stressing the need for early 
passage of corrective legislation to con¬ 
fer jurisdiction on Federal courts to pun¬ 
ish those who commit crimes in aircraft 
over Federal territory. We should not 
wait to take action on this important 
matter until some shocking crime has 
been perpetrated which goes unpunished 
on a technicality. The Post editorial 
follows: 

Mr. Truman may be a bit chagrined to 
discover that the officer who forbade him 
to Jump at Fort Bragg might have been 
assuming an authority that he really did 
not possess. The embarrassing truth seems 
to be that when an airplane is aloft over 
Federal territory or over the high seas, no¬ 
body posseses any authority over anybody. 
Each occupant of the plane is a law unto 
himself, as the saying goes, since something 
like the pure anarchic state of nature, as 
described by Tom Hobbes, appears to pre¬ 
vail. Wo confess we did not realize this 
ourselves until the point was brought up by 
Representative Keating, of New ‘Vork. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Keating, you can get away 
with almost anything, Including murder and 
sabotage, In an airplane once it is off the 
ground, simply because the Federal author¬ 
ity has now no legal power to punish any 
crimes committed up there; so that if you 
feel like beating your wife, for example, all 
you need do Is to charier a plane and entice 
her aboard; and If the pilot intervenes, you 
can beat him too—If you think you are 
strong enough. Mr. Keating thinks that this 
Inadequacy in the Federal statutes needs to 
be corrected nt once and we heartily agree. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
copy of a speech delivered by me through 
the facilities of radio station WJR, De¬ 
troit. on Friday, March 8. In support of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The atmosphere of world conditions 
forces a reorientation of our thinking 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. Now, more 
than ever before, the principal value of 
the seaway lies in its importance to the 
national defense, because industrial pro¬ 
duction is by far the most important 
single aspect of the strength we must 
have to preserve the peace of the world 
or to defend ourselves in case of attack. 

In this speech, which was made a part 
of the Your Congress series of pro¬ 
grams by station WJR, I have pointed 
out the reasons why the St. Lawrence 
seaway affects every American citizen in 
every comer of the Nation. 

The speech is as follows: 

Qood evening, ladies and gentlemen. I 
deeply appreciate the invitation of radio 
station WJR to participate in the scries of 
programs entitled “Your Congress.” WJR 
performs a distinct public service through 
these programs and deserves the commenda¬ 
tion of all Its listeners. 

If you have been following the develop¬ 
ments in Washington for the past few weeks 
you know that there Is once again before 
the Congress the proposal for approving the 
agreement between this country and Can¬ 
ada relating to the construction of the Bt. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. To 
most Midwesterners, this subject has become 
a familiar one in the 24 years since it was 
first proposed, and most of us are well ac¬ 
quainted with the arguments that have been 
advanced in support of the seaway. We 
have a deep personal Interest In the project 
because our lives are deeply Involved In the 
manufacturing activity of this region. We 
know that If our industries move elsewhere 
In conformity with the hard and fast rules 
of economic life, the Midwest will be trans¬ 
formed into one huge ghost town. The de¬ 
cline of Lake Superior iron ore foretells the 
disappearance of large-scale Industrial ac¬ 
tivity in the Midwest, unless the Bt. Law¬ 
rence seaway is constructed to provide easy 
access to the one most promising new source 
of ore in Labrador. 

There are reams of arguments, surveys, 
reports, analyses, charts, maps, and so forth 
that bear out those facts. The law of na¬ 
ture is inexorable, “either grow or die” and 
we know that the seaway is the key to our 
growth in the years ahead. 

As important as it Is that the people of the 
Midwest avoid this economic nighmare, there 
is yet one overreaching consideration which 
should win the approval of every American 
cltlBcn In every corner of the Nation— 
namely—the Intimate relation of tlie sea¬ 
way to our national defense. The seaway is 
vital to Americans—as Americans—and sec¬ 
tional interests are narrow and short-sighted 
in comparison. 

Let us put the case in one-two order. 

Using Labri'dor ore. a new industrial pat¬ 
tern will be Luilt around the east coast 


ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore as the 
unloading and transshipment depots. The 
National Security Resources Board estimates 
that the cost of this route to the steel In¬ 
dustry centered in and around Pittsburgh, 
will not differ materially from the cost of 
shipping from Labrador to Pittsburgh via the 
proposed Bt. Lawrence seaway. 

It is quite a different story, however, with 
regard to the steel manufacturing centers 
With ports on Lake Erie. Shipping costs via 
the seaway to Lorain, Ohio, and east, in¬ 
cluding Cleveland and Buffalo, would ap¬ 
proximate (2.15, assuming a 50-cent toll 
per ton. The cost via any ocean and rail 
transportation route would be about 76 
cents higher, so that the seaway represents a 
saving of about 26 percent on every ton of 
ore brought into the country. 

This consideration of savings in the cost 
of ore, steel, and products made from steel 
is vital to America at this time. Soaring 
defense costs since the outbreak of the 
Korean War are startling evidence of the 
staggering burden any full-scale military 
production effort would place upon the econ¬ 
omy. Viewed in this light, the seaway is 
actually a cost-reducing Investment. 

Top defense officials—the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff included—endorse the seaway for more 
than mere economic reasons. The St. Law¬ 
rence seaway has a prominent place in the 
strategy of those entrusted with the defense 
of the Nation. 

The ocean route from Labrador to Phila¬ 
delphia covers 1,390 miles of open sea—sea 
lanes which In wartime would be Infested 
with long-range, snorkel-type submarines, 
forcing a constant patrol by our naval forces 
at an added expense In money, ships, and 
men. Ore carriers are prime targets for 
enemy submarines as was proved by our ex¬ 
perience in World War 11. Bethlehem Steel 
lost five of the seven ships it had In service 
transporting ore from Chile to Sparrows 
Point, Md. For understandable reasons, the 
company withdrew the other two ships Irom 
service and we thus lo.*.! an important source 
of ore for emergency steel production. 

The seaway, while vulnerable to some ex¬ 
tent from sabotage, could be defended and 
patrolled at a much lower co.st to the mili¬ 
tary than could this route over some of the 
worst water in the Atlantic ocean, and with 
a much lower risk of loss. 

No military commander ever knowingly 
exposes or over-extends his lines of supply 
so as to make them vulnerable to enemy 
attack. No military commander establishc.s 
his supply dumps within the range of enemy 
artillery. Yet this is precisely the set-up 
when the terminal points for iron ore Imports 
are the east-const ports and the industries 
have moved closer to these points, driven 
there by inexorable economic reasons. 

In other words, the military axiom, pro¬ 
tect your lines of supply, is an imperative 
rule of action for the United States, dictat¬ 
ing the construction of the seaway. 

There Is yet another factor which begs 
our consideration. We all know that our 
industrial activity Is In a period of techno¬ 
logical development. Nuclear fission is in 
the process of revolutionizing the art of 
manufacturing. But behind the glittering 
success story of atomic energy development 
there Is the modern commonplace of hydro¬ 
electric power. We built the Oak Ridge 
atomic development plant close to the source 
of TVA electrical energy, and this same elec¬ 
tric power figures strongly in other phases 
of the production side of modern warfare. 
Aluminum is a prime example in this regard. 

The St. Lawrence power project will develop 
more of this vitally needed power than the 
TVA plants, and its enormous output will 
allow for expanding Industrial development 
and rehabilitation In the New York-New 
England region where manufacturers now 
pay the highest power rates in the country. 
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It is significant to note at this point what 
is going on in the rest of the world with 
regard to Inland waterways and power- 
development projects. 

Throughout the Communist world the 
Soviet publicity organs are beating the drums 
in the approved Bolshevik style, announc¬ 
ing the expected completion in 1{)52. 2 years 
ahead of schedule, of a vast canal sy.'itfin 
linking the Black, Caspian, Baltic, and White 
Seas. The great Inland plains of Russia 
will then be served by five oceans, accord¬ 
ing to the Red press agents. This will facil¬ 
itate the transfer of ships from one major 
area to another. It gives them transpor¬ 
tation routes for coal and construction mate¬ 
rials which cannot be reached by any other 
naval power. 

Perhaps more ominous than this far-flung 
canal system are the two enormous hydro¬ 
electric projects, one at Kuibyshev, the other 
at Stalingrad, lower down the Volga River. 
Between them they will generate 20,000.- 
000.000 kilowatt-hours annually, and the 
plant at Kuibyshev will be the most power¬ 
ful hydroelectric plant in the world. 

Despite the peaceful purposes for the power 
described by the Russians, It is significant 
that the Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union has directed the transmission of 10.- 
CCO.OOO.OOO kilowatt-hours annually to a sin¬ 
gle point 600 to 625 miles distant from the 
source. Within that radius he the Ural 
Mountains with their large deposits of ura¬ 
nium ore and the industrial center of 
Magnitogorsk, the arsenal of the Red army. 

Tying all tliese ideas together, I believe we 
see with startling clarity the advantages of 
a secure and economical traffic artery for 
our iron ore and the development of power¬ 
ful new sources of electric energy. And if 
face the facts of internationnl life we 
realize that these advantages may mean our 
survival ns a free Nation. 

The masters of the Kremlin, of course, do 
not have to put up with powerful lobbyists; 
they do not have to pacify selfish local in¬ 
terests and the costs of slave labor are never 
prohibitive. In the United States, however, 
we are hampered, in a sense, by the demands 
of the democratic process. 

We have had nothing but foot-dragging 
on the part of Congress In getting ahead 
with the Job, Endorsement by every Presi¬ 
dent since Coolidge has been ineffective and 
meanwhile the American people wai+. 

Despite this, ladles and gentlemen, it is a 
blunt, hard, and obvious fact that we can no 
longer afford to drag our feet. We must be¬ 
gin at once, through the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project to 
serve and safeguard our national Interest. 

We must begin at once a Job that too long 
has been pushed aside, a Job that has taken 
on life and death significance for every 
American citizen. 


Personal Appearance? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF XLtiNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the East St. Louis 
(111.) Journal on March 20, 1951: 

Personal Appearance? 

Senator Harrt Cain selects a poor time to 
suggest that Gen. Douglas Arthur bo 
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ordered before Congress to tell it Just what 
Is needed to win victory and peace In Korea. 

Cain claims MacArthur is as tragic a fig¬ 
ure as is to be found in all history, because 
he Is required to send his men out to die 
in Korea without being able to offer them 
the prospect of eventual victory. 

Thus the Washington State Republican 
relegates himself to the ranks of other 
Americans who have from time to time at¬ 
tempted to have MacArthur brought buck 
to the United States. Most of us would wel¬ 
come his homecoming In order to accord 
him the ovation he earned during World 
War II. and has enhanced in Korea. Others, 
such as Senator Cain, have less wholesome 
reasons. 

General MacArthur has not been home 
since 1937. He did come as far as Hawaii In 
August 1944, when he conferred with the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. And last 
year, he met with President 'rruman in simi¬ 
lar conference on a Pacific Island. 

He had planned a visit to the United States 
in 1948, but after learning the proposed re¬ 
turn was being sei^-ied upon for political 
purposes, he deferred that visit. In peace¬ 
time, he reiterated that duty held him to 
his post In Japan. With the commencement 
of hostilities in Korea, the reason lor his 
stay Is obvious. 

Senator Cain, then, wants a MacArthur 
report to Congress, but it would appear he Is 
skipping a few channels ol command in his 
thoughtless suggestion. General MacArthur 
is a .-oldier; responsible only to the President, 
the Commander in Chief; and to the Joint 
Chiefs of Stuff. He has no obligation of Con¬ 
gress. If his military superiors feci Congress 
needs more information, it is their privilege 
to appear before its Members. These superi¬ 
ors get frequent reports from MacArthur— 
how many and what they contain we cannot 
know for security reasons—and MacArthur 
himself is liberal with statements to the 
American press in Tokyo. 

A MacArthur appearance before Congress 
would be an exciting show, one Senator Cain 
and his colieagucs could enjoy, but it is 
doubtful whether the general would get any 
6 und advice from the Members nor whether 
he could tell them anything they could not 
now learn. General MacArthur is In the 
middle of a Job, and we cun reserve the 
festivities for later. 


Vast Possibilities Before Us 

EXTEN.SION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22. 1951 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in calling attention to an edi¬ 
torial written by Mr. Sanford Martin in 
the Journal and Sentinel of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on March 19,1951. in which 
reference is made to our distinguished 
colleague. Congressman Thurmond 
Chatham: 

Vast Possibilities Before Us 
(Prom editorial columns of the High Point 
Enterprise, March 19, 1951) 

Representative Thurmond Chatham has 
strong faith In the possibilities and the fu¬ 
ture of northwest North Carolina. He has 
manifested this faith in many ways which 
have Included action as well as words. 
Therefore, the 1,200 farmers and businessmen 
who heard him speak at the ninth annual 
Farmers’ Day observance in Elkin this week 


were convinced of his complete sincerity 
when he said: 

“Either for agriculture or Industry, I do not 
believe there Is a better location 1: the world 
today than our area, from the mountains to 
the coastal plains. We have the climate. We 
have the soil. We are close to markets. We 
have transportation and communications— 
and, most Important of all, we have the right 
kind of people.” 

In this statement Mr. Chatham listed five 
assets, which If exploited to the fullest 
should make the economy of this section 
among the most prosperous In the Nation. 
By exploiting our climate, soil, marketing 
possibilities and transportation and commu¬ 
nications advantages Intelligently and going 
forward with the program of educating and 
training our people both in the academic 
and vocational sense, we cun expand our 
agriculture, our tourist business, our me¬ 
chanical industry, make the most of our 
dairying, fruit growing and mining possi¬ 
bilities. and develop tl e type of agrarian 
and urban leadership essential to an ever 
forward movement of progress. 

In recent decades the northwest section 
of North Carolina has made remarkable prog¬ 
ress in almost all these fields. But any com¬ 
petent observer is cognizant that up to now 
the surface has merely been scratched. In 
the light of the truly amazing nutur..l re¬ 
sources and potentialities of our section of 
the State and Nation, our progress thus far 
Indeed seems very slight. 

As wc enter the new era which has been 
opened up by great advance in the develop¬ 
ment of electric power and the discovery of 
atomic energy, northwest North Carolina 
faces the most inviting opportunity of Its 
history to apply Its native energy, its grow¬ 
ing vision, and its increasing knowledge and 
skills to the upbuilding ol the most promis¬ 
ing section of the South’s “most progres¬ 
sive State.” (Winston-Salem Journal.) 


A Loophole To Be Plugged 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NrW YORK 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22.1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no justification for continuing 
the tax-free allowance to the President. 
Vice President, Speaker, and Members 
of Congress. They should be required 
to itemize and justify the expenses con¬ 
nected with the conduct of their offices 
in just the same way any other tux- 
payer has to do. 

The working man or woman quite 
properly wonders what there is fair 
about a deal whereby he cannot even 
deduct his bus or streetcar fare to work 
as a necessary expense when the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States on top of his 
salary is given $50,000 tax-free to spend 
as he sees fit without any accounting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include editorials on this subject from 
the Portland (Maine) Evening Express 
and Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union: 
IFrom the Portland (Maine) Evening Express 
of February 7, 1951] 

Tax-Free Fair Dealers 

Taxpayers may possibly derive some Joy, 
In these gray days, from the recollection 
tliat the Fair Deal Seventy-ninth Congress 


voted to each of Its Members a $2,600 tax-free 
expense account, not subject to any ac¬ 
counting. 

Taxpayers nay further cheer themselves 
by remembering that Harry S. Truman’s 
salary as President was Increased from 
$76,000 to $100,000 a year by the Fair Deal 
Eighty-first Congress, and that, at the same 
time, that Democratic Congress gave the 
President a $60,000 tax-free expense account 
for which he is not required to make any 
accounting. 

The Democrats in the Elghty-flrpt Congress 
also thought It well to Increase Vice Presi¬ 
dent Alben Barkley’s salary to $30,000 and 
to favor him with a $10,000 tax-free expense 
account. And they very thoughtfully also 
awarded a $10,000 allowance to Speaker of 
the Hou3e Sam Rayburn, for which no ac¬ 
counting is required. 

New York’s Republican Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating, who observes pointedly 
that “everyone Incurs such expenses In con¬ 
nection with his work, lor which he is denied 
any tax exemption,” now proposes that the 
President, the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House, and the Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives be held 
accountable for tax purposes—Just as all 
other Americans are held accountable—for 
those items in the Income of each described 
under the heading, “Expenses.” 

All ol us have tf) pay bus lare, or have to 
pay the bills for owning, licensing, insuring, 
und maintulning some kind of an auto¬ 
mobile. in order to get from home to wuik 
and from work to liume; but our expendi¬ 
tures for such iiece.ssar;y expense are not tax 
free, Had you noticed? Mr. Keating thinlis 
the expenses ol the President and Congre.ss- 
mcn llkewi.se should be taxed. 

Accordingly, this New York Republican 
has introduc.'d a bill to amend the pertinent 
statutes relating to compensation, to pro¬ 
vide that those expense accounts which the 
Democrats have made tax-lree in recent con- 
gres.slonal sessions shall be added, hence¬ 
forth. to the salaries of the President, Vice 
President, Speaker oi the -louse, and Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, “so that the total com¬ 
pensation will be subject to income tax,” 

This being the Fair Deal, and all of its ad¬ 
herents—from the President down—being 
devoted to the principle ol sharing the 
wealth, we lowly taxpayers may of course 
assume that all of these, “our leaders.” will 
now heap gladsome praises upon Representa¬ 
tive Keating lor having thus brought to 
tlieir attention a method whereby each may 
share more fully with us in the matter of 
paying taxe.s. 

We "little people.” who cannot deduct bus 
fare as a legitim.T.tc expense when ilaurhig 
our income-tax returns can. of course, ex¬ 
pect Mr. Truman to leap at the opportunity 
to have his $50,()00-a-year expen.se account 
lumped with his $100,000 salary lor tax pur¬ 
poses. 

Actually, to be sure, the President’s ex¬ 
pense account—for which he has not been 
held accountable—anijunts to $90,000 over 
and above his salary. He had a $40,000 ex¬ 
pense allowance before the Democrats voted 
him the additional $50,000 in 1949, 

Moreover, in addition to the $100,000 
salary and the $90,000 tax-free expense al¬ 
lowance v/hicli, in our crude way, we shall 
call his take-home pay, our leader is grant¬ 
ed the use—at the expense of nil t: ...payers— 
of various luxurious airplanes, 05 White 
1-ouse automobiles, the yacht Williamsburg 
(eve*i the millionaire Roo.sevelt got along 
nicely with a relatively tiny minesweeper, 
for his week-end seafaring), a private pull- 
man car, a vacation retreat at Key West, 
Fla., and another “Shangri-La" in Maryland. 
The estimated annual coat of the staff and 
upkeep for these items, Representative 
Keating finds, is about $1,500,000. That’s all 
over and above the actual take-home pay. 
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“I know of no group of o\ir people who need 
more to be reminded that their oompensa- 
tion Is subject to tax/* says Representative 
Kkatxwg^ *‘than do the President and Mem¬ 
bers of Congress.’* 

KxxfmcTH B. Kxatxno, we love you. Carry 
on. 

(From the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-TJnionJ 
Keating Bill Should Pass 

Special lux privileges for officeholders do 
not sit well with ordinary taxpaying citizens 
at any time. When ordinary taxes go to the 
helf;ht they will—and should—this year, spe¬ 
cial privileges become causes for downright 
complaint. 

Congress was unwise some years ago when 
It voted Itself and top members of the execu¬ 
tive branch a tax-free raise In salary dis¬ 
guised as an expense account. The President 
pays no tax on $50,000 he receives In addition 
to hlB $100,000 salary. Nor do the Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Speaker of the House pay on $10,000 
expense receipts. Congressmen get $2,600 
which Is untaxed. 

Representative Kenneth Keating has in¬ 
troduced a bill to remove the tax exemptions 
on these Items. This is the honest thing to 
do. It eliminates subterfuge and special 
privilege. It may be, as some Congressmen 
argue, that the bill will not add to revenues 
because the money goes for expenses that 
are deductible. But the ordinary taxpayer, 
struggling with his own tax bill, will thank 
Keating for this bill. It ought to pass In 
the Interest of taxpayer morale. 

We Should Speed Up the Construction of 
Rural Hospitals Under the Hill-Burton 

Hospital Construction Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. URL ELLIOTT 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, It will 
soon be time to again appropriate money 
for hospital and health- center construc¬ 
tion under the Hill-Burton hospital pro¬ 
gram. 

This program was, in my Judgment, 
unnecessarily delayed during this fiscal 
year when the Bureau of the Budget 
last year arbitrarily cut the appropria¬ 
tion for Federal contributions to hos¬ 
pital and health-center construction 
projects by 50 percent, reducing the 
amount available from $150,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, to which $13,000,000 was 
later added by a supplemental appro¬ 
priation. 

The Korean War has created an emer¬ 
gency In our way of life, and we as a 
nation are faced with the possibility of 
seeing our cities and Industrial centers, 
and their hospitals, destroyed by enemy 
bombs. 

Therefore, the rural hospital assumes 
a new significance, over and above its 
peacetime importance, as an evacuation 
facility to care for those who might be 
injured by enemy bombing of our cities. 

Late.st figures show that we need an 
additional 1,000,000 hospital beds to ful¬ 
fill peacetime requirements. A large 
proportion of these beds are needed in 
rural America. 


As a part of my remarks. I Include an 
address by Dr. John W. Cronin, Chief, 
Division of Hospital Facilities, United 
States Public Health Service, delivered 
at the American Hospital Association 
convention in Atlantic City. N. J., Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1950, and entitled “Are We 
Building Too Many Small Hospitals? 
Are We Building Too Many Small Hospitals? 

Exactly 3 years ago (In September 1947) 
the first project was initially approved for 
Federal aid under the Hill-Burton program. 
This was for a new 50-bed general hospital 
to be located in a southern town of under 
2,000 people. The nearest general hospital— 
a 40-bod facility—^was 80 miles away; the 
nearest sizable hospital—one with 255 
beds—^was twice that far. The new hospi¬ 
tal project was sponsored by the county, a 
fairly poor county compared with most 
others in the State. 

My reason for mentioning this bit of his¬ 
tory Is to show that, from the very beginning, 
the program has done Its best to carry out 
its aim of building hospitals where they are 
needed the most—In places where hospital 
care has not been within easy reach, where 
the area Is rural, and where income Is low. 

In the 8 years which have passed since 
approval of this project, nearly 1,600 others 
have been Initially approved. Through 
these, more than 65,000 hospital beds are to 
be provided. Total construction costs for 
all projects have now reached the one billion 
mark with the Federal Government contrib¬ 
uting about one-tbird of this amount. 
Final approval has now been given to more 
than 1,000 projects, that Is. blueprints and 
specifications have been approved, sites hn^'e 
been acquired and building preparations be¬ 
gun. But more important, as of today 200 
projects have been completed and aie now 
providing community hospital or public 
heUth services. 

WHAT ARE WE BUTLDINGt 

Of all projectj approved so far, more than 
three-fourths are for general hospital con¬ 
struction. When we talk of hospital con¬ 
struction projects we mean not only the 
building of an entirely new facility, but also 
the building of an addition or the remodeling 
of an already existing hospital. Next in 
order of number are public health centers— 
about 16 percent of all projects. Then fol¬ 
low mental hospital projects—about 6 per¬ 
cent of the total; tuberculosis projects—3 
percent; and chronic-disease projects—less 
than 1 percent. 

As for construction costs, general hospitals 
again account lor the major share—65 per¬ 
cent—of the total, and for a like percentage 
of the Federal share of the costs. Public 
health centers, while holding second place 
In number of projects, take last place in the 
share of construction costs, largely because 
of their relatively low cost per project. 

So far, then, most of the emphasis in the 
program has been on general hospital facill- 
t'es. Kow, exactly what do we know about 
these projects? Just what are they, where 
are they, and how large are they? 

First of all, about one-half of the general 
hospital projects are for completely new 
hospitals. The balance is made up of proj¬ 
ects for the replacement of old bulUlngs or 
for additions or alterations to existing ones. 
Most of the new hospitals are l^lng built 
In small towns and In the smaller cities; at 
least 70 percent of the new general projects 
are located in places with populations below 
5,000. Only 12 percent are In communities 
of more than lO.OOJ. 

As we might expect, the projects for re¬ 
placing, altering, or adding to already-exist¬ 
ing hospitals are generally from the larger 
cities: only one-fourth are from towns with 
less than 5,000 population. 
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Now. as to the size of new general hospitals 
being built under this program, two-thirds 
will have less than 60 beds. Only 1 out of 
10 will have 100 beds or more. On the other 
hand, most of the hospitals which are being 
replaced, or are having additions or altera¬ 
tions to their present buildings, are medium- 
sized or larger hospitals. 

We can now see the evolving general pat¬ 
tern of this program. General hospital proj¬ 
ects predominate; half of these are for com¬ 
pletely new facilities which, for the most 
part, are located In small towns. As a rule, 
the new facilities will have leas than 50 beds. 

For the moment, let us define these hos¬ 
pitals of less than 60 beds as the small hos¬ 
pitals. This Is quite usual, I believe. If we 
limit our thinking to the number of beds 
a facility contains. Some of the details about 
these so-called small hospital projects, I feel 
sure, will Interest you. 

Nearly two-thirds of the new small fueill- 
tles will have from 20 to 36 beds. Some of 
the even smaller projects with 10 to 15 beds, 
probably should be called community clinics 
rather than general hospitals. Nevertheless, 
they do meet speclficntions for a hospital In 
that they will provide 24-hour service. 

Practically none of these new small hos¬ 
pitals are being built in the large population 
centers. Two-thirds of the new projects call¬ 
ing for lees than 60 beds are in towns of 
less than 2,600 people. Nearly all are In 
towns of lefus then 6,000. 

While the small hospital predominates 
among all new general hospltcil projects, we 
find a somewhat different story when wr look 
at the distribution of Federal construction 
funds. Here we see that little more than 
one-third of the Federal money being used 
for all now general hospital projects is for 
small facilities, that is, for those with less 
than 50 beds. Actually, this Is to be expected 
since we are well aware that the larger in¬ 
stitution, because of Its more elaborate and 
more complete facilities, costs more per bed 
than the small Institution. 

In this brief review one fact stands out— 
the small general hospital (small, that Is, In 
nimibtr of beds) Is occupying a prominent 
place In the hospital construction program. 
Is this right, or are wp building too many 
of these small facilities? 

WHY BUILD SMALL HOSPITALS? 

In answering this question, let us first find 
out why we spend any time and money In 
building 25-, 30-, or 40-bed hospitals. It Is 
true that they are not utilized as fully as 
larger facilities, because the small hospital 
dues not have the flexibility of use that Is 
found in the larger hospital. It Is also true 
that they do not provide the variety of serv¬ 
ice that can be given in the larger hospitals. 
What, then, makes them necessary? 

In every State there are some communities, 
In fact whole areas, where no hospital facili¬ 
ties of any kind exist. Most of these are 
small towns and rural areas. The nearest 
hospital may be from 30 to 60 miles away. 
Yet the people In these communities are 
Just as likely to need hospital care as the 
people in a larger city where the hospital 
may be only a few blocks away. Don’t for¬ 
get that last year. 1 out of every 8 persons In 
the United States was hospitalized. During 
every hour that we are sitting in these meet¬ 
ing, 900 people are being admitted to hos¬ 
pitals throughout the country. These are 
people of all kinds, from every occupation, 
with high and with low Incomes. They come 
from cities, and they also come from small 
towns and rural communities. Many are 
traveling an hour—probably longer—to the 
nearest hospital because their home town 
has no facility available. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, each of the 
States has investigated Its hospital-facilities 
situation. Each has outlined hospital-serv¬ 
ice areas where genera l-hosi)ital facllltlea 
should be available to the areas’ residents* 
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Each has given hlgh-constructlon priority to 
those areas where facilities are needed but 
are completely inadequate or entirely lacking. 
The majority of these are small rural locali¬ 
ties. As a result of the incentive given 
under the Hill-Burton program, communi¬ 
ties in many of these service-needy areas 
have raised funds and submitted approved 
plans for local hospitals. Generally speak¬ 
ing. the hospitals planned are small; usually 
because the expected immediate demand for 
hospital care does not warrant a larger 
facility. In some Instances community 
funds have placed a limit on the size of the 
facility that can bo built. 

Here are some facts that will Interest you. 
Bo far. a total of 350 small general hospital 
projects (that Is, projects calling for hos¬ 
pitals with less than 50 beds) have been 
approved. Well over one-fourth of these are 
being located in service areas which hereto¬ 
fore had no general hospital; another one- 
fourth are being located in areas that have 
no facilities which meet the State standards 
for an acceptable hospital. The remainder 
are in areas where some facilities exist but 
where they are completely inadequate to 
meet the need for hospital care. Nearly all 
of these are in rural areas, according to the 
States’ classification. 

You will also be interested in a recent 
study of the distance of these new small 
general hospitals from the nearest other fa¬ 
cility. The study included new hospitals 
with 25 beds or less and covered about 20 
States. As a rule, the next nearest facility 
was about 25 miles distant. Frequently, 
this was found to be a nonacceptable insti¬ 
tution. according to State standards. The 
range in distance, as we would expect, was 
wide. Some of the new hospitals are being 
built in communities where another facility 
already exists, but others were found to be 
anywhere from 100 to 150 miles from another 
general hospital, regardless of its size or its 
acceptability. When distance was measured 
to the nearest facility of 50 bods or larger, 
the average distance was found to bo about 
45 miles. Again, of course, the range In 
distance was wide. 

Many small hospitals are being built, that 
is true. But they are bringing or will soon 
bring some hospital service to areas where 
the need has been critical. These small 
hospitals have the potentiality of growing 
into more eff-’Ctlve-slzed institutions when 
demand for service Increases or when addi¬ 
tional funds lor expansion become avail¬ 
able. Our data from the State plans and 
from the project applications show that, in 
general, this is the case. On the average, 
the approved new hospitals of less than 50 
beds will meet only about half the number 
of beds needed in their areas. 

For many years we have been talking about 
the shortage of physicians in our smaller 
towns and rural areas. We all know why 
this shortage exists. Physicians naturally 
locate in communities where they can make 
the best use of their medical training. Mod¬ 
ern medical training puts heavy emphasis 
on the use of Instruments of precision in 
diagnostic and treatment facilities. What 
chance has a small community, without any 
type of hospital or clinical facility, to at¬ 
tract and keep a doctor? Pew physicians 
willingly settle in small towns, away from 
the hospital equipment they need and de¬ 
pend upon and cut off from other medical 
connection. Pew are willing to accept medi¬ 
cal isolation. Recently, however, we have 
been given a good demonstration of how doc¬ 
tors can be attracted to practice in a rural 
State. Perhaps all of you are familiar with 
the Kansas program. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, dean of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas medical center, the State 
has embarked on a three-point campaign: 


First, the provision of clinics and hospitals 
in rural communities; second, expansion of 
medical training facilities in the State; and 
third, the development of intensive training 
and refresher courses for the rural physi¬ 
cian. This plan and similar ones in other 
States have been meeting with great success. 
In Kansas, rural communities have launched 
fund drives for the building of clinics and 
hospitals. With the prospect of up-to-date 
working facilities at hand, young physicians 
are being encouraged to take up practice in 
previously doctorless areas. The medical 
center is being expanded with grants ap¬ 
proved by the State legislature. Traveling 
lecture teams are keeping the country doctor 
up-to-date on medical and surgical topics. 
The citizens of the community derive the 
benefits of this type of modern medical care. 
Health maintenance is becoming more pos¬ 
sible day by day. 

There is a psychological factor in the 
building of a small local hospital that we 
must not overlook. Sick people want to be 
near their own homes, their families and 
friends. When hospitalization becomes nec¬ 
essary, but local facilities are lacking, the 
sick person has no choice but to seek hos¬ 
pital care in another community where the 
needed service is available. As I have point¬ 
ed out before, this other community may be 
30, 40, or 50 miles distant—often too far 
for frequent visits from friends and relatives. 
Experience has shown that loneliness and 
worry over families can delay recovery for 
many patients. 

PROBLEMS OP THE SMALL HOSPITAL 

The imall local hospitals, while filling 
definite needs in many communities, are 
nevertheless faced with serious problems. 

The small hospital, obvlou.sly, cannot af¬ 
ford to provide many of the services needed 
by the people in the community. Conse¬ 
quently, it loses many patients to the larger 
city hospitals where more complete services 
arc available. The result has been that the 
average small general hospital can count on 
being used to a lesser percent of its capacity 
than the larger hospital because of its lack 
of flexibility of use. 

Low occupancy rates In small hospitals can 
also 00 traced to the economic resources of 
the community. In general, small commu¬ 
nities have a greater concentration of low- 
thnn of high-income families. Experience 
has .shown a definite relationship between 
the demand for hospital care and the ability 
to pay for It; the lower the financial re¬ 
sources of a community, the lower the use 
of hospital beds. 

Because of the relativ y low Income in 
small towns and rural communities, charges 
for hospital care must be kept comparatively 
low. As a result, the small hospital in the 
small community has found it dlfflcult to 
hold aside sufficient funds for the purchase 
and maintenance of modern equipment, or 
for the employment of specialized personnel. 

This leads us to an additional problem— 
the temptation given to the small-hospital 
staff to perform services beyond their skills. 
The less common surgical problems may be 
undertaken by the local physician who lacks 
the special skill required. X-ray and other 
specialized apparatus may be used by physi¬ 
cians or other hospital per.sonnel who are 
inadequately trained in their use. The re¬ 
sults, too frequently, may bring harm to 
the patient. 

These are a few of the problems which the 
small ho.^pital faces. We know that there 
Is a real need for the small facility in many 
small communities and rural areas. Let me 
make clear, at this point, that we do not be¬ 
lieve in the Indiscriminate building of small 
hospitals in all rural areas. There are many 
rural sections where sparsity of population, 
low Income, transportation, and geographical 
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factors make the provision of any type of 
hospital facility Impractical. We do believe 
in providing such facilities where they can 
effectively serve their purpose of bringing 
needed medical service to the popuation. 
To make certain that a facility is needed— 
that it can be used effectively—requires care¬ 
ful study and sound community planning. 

Where the situation clearly demonstrates 
the need for the small hospital we believe 
necessary aid should be given for Its provi¬ 
sion. But our efforts must not stop there. 
If so, we would merely be encouraging the 
growth of additional facilities which face 
the prospect of low efficiency, high operating 
costs, inadequate support, and the provision 
of a low quality of care. 

COORDINATION IS THE ANSWER 

Under the Hill-Burton program our goal Is 
the provision of better hospital care for all 
people. One step toward this goal is the 
construction of the necessary physical facili¬ 
ties. This we are now doing. But of greater 
Importance is assuring that these facilities 
provide efficient and effective service. This 
can best be accomplished, we believe, by 
bringing about greater coordination and co¬ 
operation among hospitals. We have good 
evidence that the small hospital cannot hope, 
by Itself, to provide many of the services 
needed by the people It serves. The solution 
Is to develop relationships among hospitals 
whereby the larger and more completely 
equipped and staffed facilities can provide 
smaller hospitals with the needed services. 
Our concept of a regional coordination sys¬ 
tem includes many lines of affiliation among 
hospitals. For example, we eiivi8i''n the ex¬ 
change of knowledge related to modern hos¬ 
pital practices and services; provision of in¬ 
form or resident service on a rotating basis 
to hospitals which otherwise would not have 
the advantage of such services; the provision 
of consultation and part-time specialist 
services. Including radiology and pathology, 
to small institutions; clinical conferences in 
small community hospitals; continuation 
courses for all classes of hospital personnel; 
postgraduate training of physicians from 
small communities; stimulation and ex¬ 
change of information on improved hos¬ 
pital administrative methods; Joint plan¬ 
ning of hospital and public-health programs; 
and the formation of regional hospital 
councils. 

Such cooperation can be without loss to 
the hospital of its Individuality, initiative, 
and local responsibility. Rather, it would 
act as a stimulus to enlarged responsibility, 
toward retention of professional personnel in 
rural areas, and to Improved patient care. 
Participation In the program should be com¬ 
pletely voluntary. Any group of hospitals 
should be free to form a council or not as 
they wished, and any hospital within a re¬ 
gion should be free to Join or not join the 
council, as it saw fit. 

The experience of a few regionalization 
programs has given good evidence of the 
benefits that result. Wo can look to the pro¬ 
gram of the Bingham A.ssociates, in New 
England, to see the great advantages which 
have accrued to the small rural communi¬ 
ties served. Regional programs in Michigan, 
Virginia, and in the Rochester region in New 
York likewise demonstrate the benefits which 
are gained through coordination of hospital 
Bervlces. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, each State 
has outlined a proposed program of coordina¬ 
tion among hospitals within hospital service 
regions. However, in all except a very few 
places, these plans exist on paper only. En¬ 
couragement for the real development of 
such programs came with the passage of an 
amendment to the Hospital Construction Act 
which provides for grants for experiments in 
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regional coordination. When funds provided 
by thli amendment become available, these 
paper plans can develop into reality. 

Let me emphasize that we are not building 
small hospitals with the Intent that they 
should stand alone. We are thinking of 
these hospitals as a necessary link in a co¬ 
ordinated system. The small hospital has 
a real and distinct place in the provlr^lon of 
medical service In Its own community, for 
it Is ultimately the community hospital 
which will be a determining factor whether 
good or poor medicine is to be practiced In 
the community. In the future, the small¬ 
ness of a hospUal will no longer be deter¬ 
mined by Its size, but rather In terms of the 
service which It makes available to Its pa¬ 
tients. Under a system which coordinates 
and Integrates the services of Its affiliated 
hospitals, the services which the 60-bed 
facility can provide are as broad as those of 
the largest medical center. 

It would be a serious omission to conclude 
this address without a look at the future. 
The interiidtlonal situation Is disturbing to 
all of us. Our cultural pattern, our way of 
life, definitely changed on June 25.1950, with 
the Korean incident. Our international, na¬ 
tional. and personal tranquility has been 
thrown out of balance. 

Those of us who deal with services to our 
fellow men in time of illness during peace 
have an even greater responsibility during 
the preparations for defense of our country 
against an aggressor. No one can dispute 
the fact that we need at present more, better, 
and serviceable health facilities—hospitals, 
health centers, and community clinics. The 
State plans show a minimum need of 900,000 
additional beds in all categories. We must 
achieve that goal for even a peacetime exist¬ 
ence. 

Those State plans In arriving at that mini¬ 
mum did nut take into consideration atomic 
warfare, bacteriological warfare, or radiologi¬ 
cal warfare. Today we are face to face with 
those factors as part of our everyday life. 

In preparing to meet such a way of life, 
we must consider industrial mobilization, 
agricultural mobilization and in fact the 
mobilization of all our resources directed at 
supporting our combat forces and also sup¬ 
porting our civil defense plans against an 
aggressor approaching our Nation by air, 
by land, by sea, or from within our borders. 

The hospital survey and construction pro»- 
gram must be attuned to the cultural pat¬ 
tern cn today, not the one that existed before 
Korea became the percussion cap in the ex¬ 
plosion of our struggle for democracy versus 
communism. The Federal Government and 
the States, through the machinery of the 
Hill-Burton program, can work together in 
defining the need for and methods of ac¬ 
quiring hospitals and related health facili¬ 
ties in and on the periphery of the critical 
areas of possible attack and of industrial 
mobilization. This may mean, at the proper 
lime, new factors In the formula of estab¬ 
lishing priorities for construction and even, 
in some instances, types of hospital construc¬ 
tion. The degree of population shifts Inci¬ 
dent, to the fracture of our society brought 
about by war with Its various economic, 
social, and financial aspects all must and 
will bo considered. Adequate plans must bo 
made not in the months and years to come 
but now. The development of these plans 
is already under way. Coordination and 
cooperation are the keys to Its success. 1 
feel certain that we in the hospital and 
health field In Government and In all our 
States will make our contribution at the 
proper time, In an adequate proportion, and 
supported by the conviction that a nation 
\Mlh good health resources, properly organ¬ 
ized, Is a strong and prepared nation for any 
eventuality. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
these hectic days when everybody seems 
under fire for one reason or another, we 
are prone to overlook the great good ac¬ 
complished by some of our governmental 
agencies while we exaggerate their faults 
and weaknesses. Of course, we should 
strive ^or perfection in all things in and 
out of Government. But let us proceed 
cautiously when we contemplate the 
abolition of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation because it has served well 
the purpose for which it was established. 
This despite the outcropping of human 
weakness which comes to the surface 
from time to time but which on the whole 
is rare. Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration war scarcely launched when the 
first big scandal broke and almost 
wrecked its reputation and effectiveness. 
I recall the Charley Dawes move when 
he as head of this very agency now under 
fire used the credit of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to bail out his 
foundering banks in Chicago, then re¬ 
signed leaving the portfolio of the agency 
stuffed with worthless Insull paper, 
which to this day. so far as I am able to 
learn, has never been revitalized or made 
to be worth anything. Just from mem¬ 
ory I recall that the worthless loan 
amounted to $92,000,000 and was never 
repaid. It was a total loss. Despite this 
early jolt the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation survived and served for the 
most part thereafter the interests of 
small business, and as I want to point 
out, has shown an over-all profit to the 
Government of the United States. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion needs no defense at my hands, a fur 
coat or a 5 percent commission in evi¬ 
dence to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I submit that an agency which in 19 
years of its existence made and serviced 
631,351 business loans totaling $16,000,- 
000,000 with losses of only $134,000,000 
and withal had shown a net profit of 
$600,000,000 is not a corrupt or loosely 
run enterprise. The record of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation is 
doubly commendable when we take into 
consideration the fact that for the most 
part, if not altogether, the loans were 
made during depressed or emergency 
times upon such applications as were re¬ 
jected by the local banks throughout 
the Nation. Under the law the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation is com¬ 
pelled to examine applications of clients 
and consider loans that have been re¬ 
jected by banks because of a potential 
risk. Many loans made by RPC are re¬ 
jected by commercial banks for reasons 
of their own or are prohibited by banking 
laws. If it were not so these applications 
for loans would be be grabbed up by the 


local banks. Thus Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation gets the milk after 
the cream has been skimmed. 

I am confronted with a bit of favor¬ 
able evidence in the news article by the 
well known and able Martin S. Hayden 
of the Detroit News staff and syndicated 
through the Nortli American Newspapers 
Alliance which appeared in the Sunday 
Star of March 18, 1951, which cannot be 
refuted. Mr. Hayden merely reports 
upon the facts as a newspaperman, he 
does not editorialize or color his Inter¬ 
view with Walter E. Cosgriff, director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
who properly indicts the privately owned 
national banking system for failing in 
its job and the proof is in the article 
which I submit herewith. More such 
bold counterattacks should be delivered 
by the directors and other o£5cials of the 
agency whenever they have the facts 
and the performance on their side. 

The unfortunately sordid and seamy 
side of Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion’s operations has been exaggerated 
and overemphasized out of all propor¬ 
tion while the wholesome and produc¬ 
tive story in its favor has been sup¬ 
pressed or ignored. 

Director Cosc.ritt Depends RPC ab Essential 

TO United States Economy—Assails Pri¬ 
vate Banks as Unwilling to Melt National 

Credit Needs 

(By Martin S. Hayden) 

ABsalling the privately owned national 
banking system for falling in its job, Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Director Wal¬ 
ter E. Cosgriff yesterday called for a house- 
cleaning of those who have abused authority. 
He urged the continuance of RPC as an es¬ 
sential to American economy. 

The former president of a 10-unlt west¬ 
ern banking chain and the only RB’C director 
so far untouched by Fulbright committee 
criticism, Mr. Cosgriff answered in an Inter¬ 
view those calling for abolition ol the loan 
agency. 

"No one called for abolition of the Army 
when MuJ. Gen. Benny Meyers went to Jail," 
Mr. Cosgriff protested. 

The 19-year-old RPC must continue, he 
contends, because the Nation’s private bank¬ 
ing system is either unable or unwilling to 
meet national credit needs. 

SAYS AGENCY MUST CONTINUE 

"If both long-term loans and the financing 
of such large new enterprises as the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. were available in the regular 
credit market, I would favor abolishing RPC 
even 11 Abraham Lincoln were its single ad¬ 
ministrator," Mr. Cosgriff said. "But private 
banks are not doing the job and, lor that 
reason, I as a Republican, believe the abusers 
of authority—including myself, If I’m 
guilty—should be turned out and the agency 
continued." 

To document his charge of banking fail¬ 
ure, the 37-year-old Salt Lake City banker 
who became an RPC director last August, 
cited key RFC statistics: 631,351 business 
loans totaling $16,000,000,000 made over 19 
years with only $134,000,000 of bad loans and 
a $600,000,000 net profit to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

"With all the scandal, the influence and the 
favoritism." he said, "the RFC hius a loss 
record of about 1 percent on more than 600.- 
000 loans. Each of these loans was made 
after the apnllcant produced certllicatlons 
from the bank with which he does business, 
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and from one other, tha* credit was unavail¬ 
able. That our bank ‘reject loans* pay out 99 
percent seems sufficient evidence that banks 
are not servicing legitimate credit needs.” 

PRI\'ATE BANKS SHUN RISK 

Mr. Cosgriff says American bankers fall In 
today’s obligations because Government- 
backed bonds and guaranteed home loans 
lead them to shun business risks. 

“Businesses that could have got private 
credit in 1910 are today denied it.” he said. 
“Kalser-Prazer is an example. Kaiser came 
to the RFC for $66,000,000, first because big 
banks that could ha.e made the loan lis¬ 
tened to his competitors who did not want 
It made and secondly, because it was slmplier 
and safer for them to put their cash in Gov¬ 
ernment sure things. 

“This typifies a fundamental change in a 
banking system which, until the 1930s lived 
off the Interest from business loans. In the 
last 20 years bank deposits have multiplied 
and, simultaneously, Government bond Is¬ 
sues and guaranteed mortgages have offered 
profitable and sure investments. 

“The result,” said Mr. Cosgriff. “is that 
American bankers have turned their backs 
on the business loans with which America 
was built. 

“I am against wild banking.” he insisted, 
“but the pendulum has now swung too far 
to the conservative side." 

The RFC director agrees with the Hoover 
Commission that Government guaranties of 
business loans, similar to PHA Insurance of 
home loans, would be better than direct Fed¬ 
eral advances to private borrowers. But he 
added: 

BANKER.S' GROUPS KILL PLAN 

“Every time a definite business-loan-guar¬ 
anty plan is advanced,” he said, “the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association and other powerful 
groups kill it in congressional committee." 

Since its 1932 birthday, the average RPC 
loan has been for $35,000. and 19 out of every 
20 loans made have been for less than $100,- 
000, he said. 

"The Commerce Department counts 3,000,- 
000 so-called small businesses. Our record 
of 500,000 small loans means we have helped 
one out of every .six of them at some time or 
other.” 


Why Penalize Work? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced H. R. 2757 on February 19. 
1951, I did so with the understanding 
that it would help the manpower prob¬ 
lem during this period of emergency and 
at the same time a.ssist in destroying the 
fallacy that retired persons have out¬ 
lived their usefulness. 

I also had in mind that those retired 
under social security today were being 
asked to live on fixed income while the 
cost of living skyrockets to unheard of 
heights. 

The March 21,1951, issue of the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News carried the following 
editorial in support of my bill, H. R. 2757: 

Why Penalize Work? 

The Social Security System’s average old- 
nf;e insurance payment is now less than $44 
a montli. 


It was far less than that until last year, 
when Congress adjusted payments upward 
to compensate those who get them for the 
increased cost of living since the system was 
adopted. 

But the cost of living has continued to rise 
sharply, and the buying power of the larger 
old-age insurance payments Is again falling 
behind. 

Under the law, a person aged 65 or more 
can get no payment at all for any month 
in which, by continuing to work, he earns 
as much as $50. 

Representative James E. Van Zandt (Re¬ 
publican. Pennsylvania) has Introduced a 
bill which would change the law so as to 
permit persons aged 65 or more to earn as 
much as $100 a month without forfeiting 
old-age insurance benefits. 

Why not? In fact, if a person has been 
otherwise qualified for such benefits by de¬ 
ductions from his pay and contributions 
from his employer during the years before he 
reached 65, why should be he compelled to 
accept any limit on his continued earning 
power in order to get those benefits? 

The notion that he should was a product 
of the depression and unemployment psy¬ 
chology prevalent when the Social Security 
System was set up almost 15 years ago. 

Many people then thought there would 
never bo enough Jobs for younger workers 
unless elderly ones were forced to retire. 

But now conditions are altogether differ¬ 
ent. This country urgently needs the con¬ 
tinued productive efforts of elderly persons 
who are able and willing to work—needs 
those efforts to support the national defense 
program and keep the national standard of 
living from falling too low. 

It .seems foolish and unfair to penalize such 
persons, by depriving them of old-age insur¬ 
ance checks; if t'.iey do work productively 
enough to earn $50 a month, $100 a month, 
or any larger amount. 

Suppose all limits on permissible monthly 
earnings were removed. The Social Security 
System then might have to pay more money 
than it otherwise would to persons thus en¬ 
couraged to keep on working and at the same 
time to get old-age Insurance benefits. 

However, most of those persons would pay 
from their earnings into Social Security, and 
so would their employers. Many of them 
also would pay Income taxes into the Treas¬ 
ury. It appears unlikely that there would be 
any large net loss to the Government, and 
highly probable that there would be a very 
Important net gain to the country. 


Words to Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of distinct pride that I call at¬ 
tention to the achievements of a young 
man from Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr. Jimmie 
Dodd—who has been signally honored 
this week, for his prize winning song, 
Washington. 

I feel that Mr. Dodd is a fine example 
of American youth who is proud of his 
country and proud of his Government. 
He started his career in radio, television, 
and musical composition in Cincinnati, 
and went on to win, this week, over thou¬ 
sands of entrants, from every State in 


the Union and many foreign countries, 
first prize in a Nation-wide contest to 
select a song for our Nation’s Capital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have been 
given unanimous consent to enter in the 
Record the words of that patriotic song, 
Washington, and a proclamation by the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum¬ 
bia honoring Mr. Dodd: 

Words to Washington 
(First prize winner Motorola song for Wash¬ 
ington contest, by Jimmie Dodd) 
Washington, the fairest city in the greatest 
land of all. 

Named lor one, our country’s Father, who 
first answered freedom’s call. 

God bless our White Hou.se. our Capitol, too, 
And keep over flying the Red. White, and 
Blue, 

Grandest spot beneath the sun is Wash¬ 
ington. 

(Patter) 

Cherry blossoms bring a lot of Joy each 
spring: 

And the statue of Abe Lincoln greets your 
eye. 

When parades pass in revue down Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue 

All the people lift their voices to the sky. 
(Second chorus) 

Washington—the land of mem’rles. 

Of the great men of the past; 

Jefferson and Patrick Henry, 

Who for liberty stood last. 

Ole Stonewall Jackson, and Franklin and 
Clay 

All march side by side through mem’ries 
today. 

Give us strength to carry on for Washington. 
(Third chorus) 

Washington—the good Lord keep you 
With your banner high, unfurled; 
Washington—the light of freedom. 

Let it shine throughout the world. 

May all we people be able to see 
How grand is our life in the land of the free. 
Freedom's hope beneath the sun is Wash¬ 
ington. 


Proclamation 

March 16, 1951. 

Whereas the District of Columbia hereto¬ 
fore has not had a song which could he con¬ 
sidered the song of the District of Columbia; 

Whereas in order to .select a song which 
could be considered the song of the District 
of Columbia a committee of distinguished 
musicians consisting of Howard Mitchell, 
Sigmund Romberg, MaJ. William F. San tel- 
munn. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, and Gordon 
Jenkins ha.s considered a great number of 
song.s submitted in connection with a recent 
song for Washington contest; and 

Whereas the committee aforesaid has se¬ 
lected the song Washington by James W. 
Dodd as the most worthy of all the songs so 
submitted ■ 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
the District ol Columbia, in order to encour¬ 
age the adoption by the citizens of the Di.s- 
trlct ol Columbia of a song they may call 
their own, and In order to inculcate a spirit 
of civic pride among the citizens ol the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, do hereby proclaim Mon¬ 
day, March 19, 1951, as Song lor Washington 
Day, and do urge and recommend to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia that they 
adopt the prize-winning .song Washington 
as the song of the District of Columbia, 
John Russell Young, 

P. Joseph Donohue, 
Gordon R. Young, 
Coinnussioucrs of the 

District oj Columbia, 
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TekTisiBK Proceedinit of CemmittMt of 
CoBgress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE HNlIED STATES 

Tuesday, March 27 {legislative day of 
Monday, Match 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been a tremendous Interest throughout 
the country on the subject of the tele¬ 
vising of congressional committee hear¬ 
ings. Last night two witnesses before 
the crime committee refused to testify 
before TV and thus started what is cer¬ 
tain to be a historic test of this issue in 
the courts. 

Last Wednesday I Issued a release on 
this over-all TV subject, pointing out the 
need for a voluntary committee code of 
self-regulation, so as to prevent abuses 
of this great medium insofar as Congress 
is concerned and so as to explore some of 
the legal ramifications insofar as that is 
possible at this stage. 

On Sunday I issued another statement 
on this subject, pointing out that it was 
my intention to prepare a bill so that the 
Senate Rules Committee would make a 
complete study of the implications of 
television to the Congress. 

I referred, for example, to the fact 
that television might some day be uti¬ 
lized in the event of an atomic emer¬ 
gency for decentralizing functions of the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record, the text of the 
initial Associated Press news story writ¬ 
ten on my approach by Mr. Richard 
Powers on Wednesday, March 21, to be 
followed thereafter by the text of my re¬ 
lease to the press of last Sunday. 

There being no objection, the news 
story and press release were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 
[Prom the Janesville (Wls.) Dally Oazrttc of 
March 22, 1951] 

WhLEY Urges Code To Hanou: Tslevisino of 
Witnesses 

Washington. —Congressional committees 
should adopt a voluntary code to handle the 
touchy problem of whether or not to permit 
televising of witnesses, Senator Wiley, Re¬ 
publican of Wisconsin, said Wednesday. 

Wiley is a member of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee which has had that 
question tossed In Its face. 

In Its current quiz In New York, the com¬ 
mittee agreed to the plea by Prank Costello, 
the kingpin gambler, that hla face be ex¬ 
cluded from the range of the television 
cameras. 

However, In n previous session In Missouri, 
the same committee Insisted that James Car- 
roll, a betting commissioner, testify In front 
of a TV camera. Carroll declined to do so. 
The committee has voted to cite him for con¬ 
tempt. Chairman Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, said ho would press for Senate 
approval of the citation. 

URGES FLEXIBXLITT 

Wiley said in an Interview that any such 
code as he suggested must be flexible to meet 
different situations. 

*T have no criticism whatsoever against 
the rulings made by Chairman Kxfauver or 


the crime Investigating staff,** Wxlxt said. 
*'They have been models of fairness. 

*‘The point I make is that television of con¬ 
gressional hearings Is a relatively new prob¬ 
lem thrust upon the committees to handle. 

“Television can be the greatest construc¬ 
tive force for public education that has been 
achieved In this century. It can bring Con¬ 
gress closer to the American people than 
any other medium. 

“However, television of live congressional 
committee hearings can also become a mon« 
ster which can destroy Innocent Individuals, 
whole corporations, political parties, and en¬ 
tire administrations.** 

propaganda MEDIUM 

**Think of the possibility of a witness in 
front of a TV camera unleashing a barrage 
of unfounded accusations against an indi¬ 
vidual, business corporation, a political op¬ 
ponent, or someone else he wants to ‘get.* 

“Or they can make those hearings degen¬ 
erate into a three-ring carnival of horse play, 
ham acting and everything but construc¬ 
tive socking of truth.** 

As an example, Wiley said, an avowed 
Communist at a televised bearing “could 
In a few minutes time reach 10.000,000, 20,- 
000,000 or 30.000,000 viewers with propa¬ 
ganda, sabotage Instructions or for some 
other Red purpose which he could not pos¬ 
sibly achieve In any other way.” 

suggests code 

Wiley said a voluntary code by congres¬ 
sional committees might include procedure 
such as: 

(1) Preceding all open h''arlngs by an in¬ 
tensive closed session to csplore as many of 
the Issues as possible, which will come up 
in the public bearings. 

(2) Advise wherever possible all individ¬ 
uals, corporations and others whose names 
will be mentioned that charges or adverse 
testimony may be presented and they will 
be given full opportunity to reply. 

(3) Careful advice to witnesses beforehand 
of their tremendous responsibility lor fair¬ 
ness and for documentation of their charges 
rather than talking loosely on the basis of 
hearsay or other unfounded basis. 

<■4) A careful check to see that televising 
of the proceedings would not Impair the 
health or clear reasoning of any Individual 
by subjecting him or her to TV spotlights 
if they cannot testify properly under such 
difficult circumstances. 

(5) Be particularly careful to assure lair 
bipartisan representation so that both par- 
tie.s may serve as a check and balance ou 
one another. 

Wiley said television of committee hear¬ 
ings “merely accentuates the need of fair¬ 
ness on the part of the committee mem¬ 
bers.’* 

Wiley Submits a Resolution for Senate 

Committee to Study Problems of TYle- 

viaiNG Congressional Proceedings 

I am Introducing a resolution to have the 
Senate Rules Committee make a thorough 
study cf the various problems which have 
arisen, or which might arise. In connection 
with past or proposed televising or radio 
broadcu.stlng or motion picture or other pho- 
togrtiphlng, of proceedings of the Congress 
and Its respective Houses and committees. 
The committee shall report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, the results of its 
study, together with Its recommendations. 

Such a study should bo made so that we 
carefully think out how the great medium of 
television can most constructively servo the 
interests of the Congress and of our people 
in this technological age. 

I hope the Senate Rules Committee will 
act on this resolution rather than have the 
Congress Just allow this new development to 
grow up like Topsy in every which direction. 


voluntast self-regulation needed to pre¬ 
vent CIRCUSES 

I think that the committee could come up 
with helpful suggestions—not laws—which 
could serve as a basis lor voluntary self-reg¬ 
ulation by congressional committees of their 
TV and related processes. Congress’ commit¬ 
tees would be put on notice that televising 
of hearings should not be allowed to degen¬ 
erate into a three-ring circus, a fourth-rate 
stage production with hamming and phony 
theatrics, an unjust Inquisition of people 
under klleg lights, particularly people who 
might not be able to testify pro]:)erly under 
such conditions because of health reasons. 

What is needed are common-sense stand¬ 
ards of good taste and restraint. Such stand¬ 
ards would in no way be prejudicial to the 
great television Industry. 

I trust that the Rules Committee will se¬ 
cure the best Judgment of Members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
and of the finest minds in the television in¬ 
dustry, because it is quite clear that we are 
going to have to reckon with television in the 
future work of the Congress. 

As a matter of fact, it is obvious to every 
American that television is going to assume 
an ever-larger role in the entire political, 
economic, and social life of our Nation. It 
may become the most powerful single me¬ 
dium during the 1952 presidential and con¬ 
gressional elections. 

IN AN EMERGENCY WE MAT LEGISLATE BY 
TELEVISION 

In the past. I have suggested that tele¬ 
vision may prove a vital instrument in future 
national emergencies. If our country were 
under attack. It might be necessary for Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and House at widely dis¬ 
persed points to legislate by television. 'They 
could not possibly assemble at any one single 
point because they would become subject to 
enemy sabotage and attack. Yet the Con¬ 
gress as such would have to continue func¬ 
tioning, even though atomic bombs and 
guided missiles, were raining down on our 
country. 

I approach television, therefore, with a 
great admiration and respect for its tremen¬ 
dous potentialities, but I also recognise some 
of the intrinsic dangers In Congress’ use of it. 

The televising of the crime committee 
hearings, particularly in New York, have 
shown TV’s tremendous wallop. A vast audi¬ 
ence saw real-life prototjrpes of what Holly¬ 
wood has been portraying for years in gang¬ 
ster pictures. Moreover, the average man in 
the street who by and large doesn’t get much 
of a view of his public officials except usually 
from a distance, was seeing them at close 
hand and often seeing them squirm. There 
was conflict; there was drama; there was tre¬ 
mendous human Interest in that New York 
television spectacle. 

great DANGERS IN TZIEVISING 

But any thoughtful individual could shud¬ 
der at the harm that could have been 
wrought by such televising to the innocent, 
not Just to the guilty—to Innocent persons, 
political parties, companies, and to govern¬ 
mental administrations. 

With a fair committee chairman like Estes 
Kefauver, with a conscientious committee 
membershp and staff like that of the crime 
committee. I have less concern than If this 
powerful medium were In other hands. 

A MAN COULD BE “MURDERED” ON TELEVISION 

But It is obvious that when a committee 
calls men who are reported to be murderers, 
racketeers, goons, etc.. It is giving those wit¬ 
nesses a tremendous power for evil. If a 
man can assassinate another with bullets, 
how much easier It is lor him to assassinate 
another man with words. He can call his 
enemy every name in the books; he could 
attribute all sorts of sins and evils to him; 
he could smear him, ruin his reputation. 
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Of course, later on, the accused could come 
back and try to answer the charges, but he 
might be doing so probably at a different 
time of the day, before a different viewing 
audience. He might not be as good a per¬ 
former as hla accuser; and although his facts 
might amply refute the chargee, he might 
never escape the cloud that was placed over 
him. Which man in politics does not have 
at least one enemy who would be happy to 
crucify him on television before 20,000,000 
viewers? 

Let me point out, too, the possibilities for 
lewd gestures being screened, for profanity, 
and for other undesirable demonstrations 
suddenly occurring. 

I want us to recognize that there Is a point 
beyond which the exchange of conflicting 
opinion could become a mere exchange of 
unfounded smears. 

There Is a point beyond which the search 
for corruption could conceivably become an 
unnecessary dwelling In sordldness and ped¬ 
dling in filth, which Is hardly fit subject for 
televising before a public audience. 

SOME HEARINGS ARE ON ISSUES. OTHERS ON 
PERSONALITIES 

We should differentiate between a con¬ 
gressional committee which hears expert In¬ 
dividuals testifying on Issues, and a hear¬ 
ing in which questionable Individuals tes¬ 
tify mainly on personalities and alleged mis¬ 
deeds. Of course, issues and personalities 
often become Intertwined. But our people 
will understand the point I am making when 
they consider, for example, how constructive 
it Is for the Nation’s television audiences to 
view someone like former President Herbert 
Hoover, testifying before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee as compared with someone 
like Prank Costello. 

Now obviously there Is usually not the 
conflict, there Is not the dramatic bitterness 
In a foreign-relations type hearing as In a 
crime-busting session. The former may 
make for comparatively duller television 
presentation. But whereas there are very 
few people who will doubt the constructive 
nature of the one type of hearing being tele¬ 
vised, there are many of us who have seri¬ 
ous doubts about the other type of hearing 
being continually televised. 1 say "continu¬ 
ally," because I feel that many sessions 
should be executive, that is. closed, and some 
sessions should be open. Wherever possible, 
executive sessions should go over the ground 
before hearings are thrown open to the 
public. 

THREE STANDARDS FOR CONSIDERING OPEN 
HEARINGS 

We must never forget that the primary aim 
Of congressional committees in making in¬ 
vestigations is basically to find the facts on 
the basis of which to prepare constructive 
legislation. 

Another aim Is to enlighten Members of 
Congress as to their approach on forthcom¬ 
ing issues and votes and reflect by word and 
deed sound public opinion. 

A third aim Is to inform the American 
citizenry of the problems facing the Congre.ss 
so that they In turn can come to sound de¬ 
cisions on issues and Individuals. 

It seems to me that all hearings, before 
being televi.sed, should be evaluated ns to 
whether or not they actually fulfill one of 
those functions. 

PRACTICE OF TELEVISING HEARINGS COULD 
DEVELOP WILDLY 

Now, the u.sual history of some such de¬ 
velopment as this TV baby Is that the me¬ 
dium becomes more and more used, more and 
more wildly, with less and less restraint until 
some dramatic instance comes up In which, 
say. an innocent man’s reputation Is com¬ 
pletely ruined. Then, the people strike back 
at the monster they have created by passing 
repressive rules. I want us to anticipate this 
danger and prevent It from occurring in the 


first place. I want us to put on our best 
thinking caps right now. 

I don’t want Congress to usurp the powers 
of courts and of grand juries. Our function 
Is legislative, not Judicial. Nor do I want us 
to ever forget that a television camera is a 
two-edged sword which can wound the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Every per¬ 
former at a congressional hearing—be he 
Congressman, staff aide or witness—has a 
terrific responsibility. 

TV HEARING COULD BE FULL OF PUBLICITY 
PLUGS 

Lastly, think of the fact that a witness at 
a TV hearing has a tremendous power to 
reap commercial publicity for some product 
or person, to put in a plug which might 
otherwise cost thousands of dollars if com¬ 
mercial time were bought. 


Editorial Comment on Address by Hon. 
James P. Kern, of Missouri 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETHS. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'TES 

Tuesday, March 27 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the News-Pre.ss of 
Nebraska City, Ncbr., on February 21, 
1951. It reflects the high esteem Mid- 
Westerners hold for the thinking of the 
very able senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr, KemJ. It is an honor to have the 
privilege of asking that the editorial be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Community Chatter 

The other day Senator James P. Kem of 
our neighboring Missouri came home to talk 
to Republican editors. Of course, he talked 
politics, tearing Into the Truman adminis- 
traUon. 

A lot of what he said makes sense. 

For example: "Since the end of World 
War II more than $45,000,000,000 has been 
sent by the administration to some BO coun¬ 
tries. Practically every country on the globe 
has receivea aid In some form from the 
United States.” 

Kem figured that 18 percent of nil the taxes 
collected from the American people has been 
sent abroad. 

Kem said the Truman doctrine Is this: 
"The United States mu.st resist aggression 
wherever it appears in the world. The 
United States will strike down aggression 
wherevr • it raises its head." 

An expensive and bloody assignment. 

Korea is Just one tiny spot on the map. 

The Marshall plan, said Kem, was to be in¬ 
surance against war. "Our foreign gifts have 
not brought us any friends," he declared. 
“Wo have fewer friends than we had at the 
end of World War II.” 

Even Britain has recognized Mao Tse-tung, 
the Chinese Red dictator who Is killing 
Americans in Korea. 

Have our friends helped us In Korea? 

Said Kem: "Our fair-weather friends on 
the bench talk a good game and like to 
coach. They want us to provide the uni¬ 
forms, do all the blocking, carry the ball, and 
collect all the headaches and almost all the 


bloody noses. We need friends with cool 
heads, not cold feet.’* 

The Senator recalled that Wilson was 
elected to keep us out of war, Roosevelt 
promised In 1940 not to send American boys 
Into a foreign war, and Truman ran on this 
slogan: “Peace and prosperity—vote Demo¬ 
crat." 

"Three wars In 33 years.’* said Kem. 
"What have we to show for our foreign ad¬ 
ventures carried out under the auspices of 
the Democratic Party? Some of the best 
manhood killed or wounded; a public debt 
of astronomical proportions; the danger of 
uncontrolled inflation; the threatened ruin 
of our economic system, and a world In tur¬ 
moil." 


Continuance of^ Kefanver and Fnlbright 
Committeet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN 'niE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record an editorial entitled “The 
Committees Must Not Die,” referring to 
the Kefauver and Fulbright committees, 
published in this morning’s issue of the 
Ohio State Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Committees Must Not Die 

Unless the Senate acts this week, the life 
of the Special Committee To Investigate Or¬ 
ganized Crime, better known as the Ke- 
fnuver committee, will expire on Saturday. 
Senator Todey, Republican ol New Hamp¬ 
shire, a member of the committee, has said 
that the Senate will be asked to continue 
the investigation for another 60 days. Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
chairman, has taken the stand that the 
committee has turned up enough evidence 
to .show the Senate what needs to be done 
In the way of new or strengthened laws. 

Woodrow Wilson once wrote that the chief 
use of the power of Congress to make in¬ 
vestigations is the enlightenment of the 
people. Very few men are unequal to a 
danger when they see and understand. The 
Informing function of Congress should be 
preferred even to its legislative function. 

More people have scon (thanks to tele¬ 
vision) and read about the condltloiLs ol 
organized crime in the United States a.s a 
result of the Kefauver committee’s hearings 
than ever before. We believe the people are 
beginning to understand the menace of or¬ 
ganized gambling and Its ramifications 
which Include corruption of public officials, 
participation in political campaigns, and the 
whole gamut ol crimes. Including murder, as 
they have never understood It before. The 
informing function of Congress Is therefore 
operating potently. It must not be allowed 
to languish. 

The end of March also is the lime origi¬ 
nally marked for conclusion of the work of 
the Fulbright committee which has been In¬ 
vestigating influence peddling In Washing¬ 
ton, with particular emphasis on the chican¬ 
ery. recklessness, and immorality of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. Senator 
Fulbright (Democrat, Arkansas) has been 
willing to drop the Inquiry. The other com¬ 
mittee members ha\e overridden him and 
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have said the Investigation will go on. Those 
committee members, backed by the Senate 
and the American people, must see to it that 
it really does go on. 

The facts revealed and publicized by these 
two committees aro symptomatic of the de¬ 
cline of moral standards In our country and 
particularly In its offlclaldom in Washington. 
In some of the large cities, and in some of 
the States. Congressman at Large Bendeb 
(Republican, Ohio) stated the case succinctly 
when he said: “The facts brought out by the 
committee make It evident that too many 
people are looking for a ‘fust buck’ and they 
don’t care how they get It, Just as long as 
they don’t have to work for It. We have cre¬ 
ated a good many condii.ions which encour¬ 
age this attitude, anl it’s high time we re¬ 
versed the trend. We don’t reverse It by pull¬ 
ing an Iron curtain over the whole mess In 
an effort to pretend that it doesn’t smell.” 

While the public is aroused the Job must 
be carried to its conclusion—new laws, 
strengthened laws, grand Jury investigations 
as to whether existing laws have been vio¬ 
lated. trials for perjury and other crimes if 
it Is believed they have been committed. 

The Kcfauver and Pulbrlght committees 
must not be permitted to die. If they perish, 
the criminal and immoral elements will have 
the green light to proceed with greater speed 
and to the greater endangermeut of the 
Nation. 


The Investigatioii of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and of Organized 
Crime 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'TES 
Tuesday. March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Sunday. March 25, there appeared in the 
Washington Star an extremely wise and 
well-written editorial about the congres¬ 
sional investigations which have been in 
progress recently. Because I believe my 
colleagues and the country should have 
an opportunity to read the editorial, and 
since it. expresses so well my own 
thoughts on the subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Time To Study the Next Move 
The Rkillful conduct and the genuine pro¬ 
ductiveness of both the RFC and the organ¬ 
ized crime investigations have produced a 
strong demand that they be continued. 
There is a general feeling in the public mind 
that only the surface has been scratched 
and that the digging should go deeper. 

But partly for personal reasons, the able 
chairmen of these two Investigating com¬ 
mittees—Senators Kepauver, of Tennessee, 
and FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas—want to quit. 
Neither wishes to confine promising Senate 
careers to a single specialty, especially when 
the time consumed by that specialty ex¬ 
cludes almost everything else. 

There are other considerations, however, 
outside the personal desires of the two Sena¬ 
tors most involved. One is that the only 
valid Justification for such investigations is 
to determine the need for corrective legisla¬ 
tion and the form it should take. In the 


case of the RFC. the form of the legislation 
for its reorganization has been approved by 
the Rouse and la now under study in the 
Senate, with a possibility that instead of 
reorganizing it Congress may vote to abolish 
it. As a result of its investigation, the 
Kefauver committee has uncovered a pattern 
of organized crime in this country which is 
to be made the basis for a series of legislative 
proposals, as yet unrevealed. Both com¬ 
mittee chairmen, therefore, believe that their 
commlttro missions have been accomplished. 

There is another very practical considera¬ 
tion that the public may overlook. One of 
the reasons that these two investigations 
have been productive Is the careful work of 
preparation, extending over many months, 
by excellent Investigating staffs. In the 
case of the Fulbrlght committee, the public 
hearings have now covered and extended be¬ 
yond the ground explored in advance by the 
investigating staff. If the committee keeps 
going. Its Investigations could deteriorate 
Into a hopeful fishing expedition without 
real objective. Something of the same con¬ 
dition applies in the case of the Kefauver 
Investlgatlcn, which was to wind up by 
the end of this month. If It is to continue 
Its work indefinitely, and beyond the tying 
up of some loose ends remaining, the staff 
of Investigators must be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to explore In advance. 

This would be a logical time to conclude 
the Investigations for the time being and to 
begin the serious consideration of the legis¬ 
lation, for which the investigations were de¬ 
signed in the first place. For the discussion 
of that legislation in Congress would pro¬ 
vide the most appropriate opportunity to 
decide whether further investigation is de¬ 
sirable, the direction it should take and how 
it Is to be conducted. 

Both Senators Kefauver and Pulbricht 
favor creation of commissions, to continue 
what they have begun. Mr. i:jtauver would 
entrust to his commission a continuing 
study of the ramlflcations of organized 
crime, with continuing emphasis upon the 
responsibility of elected oflQcials at the local 
level. Mr. Pulbricht would like to see a 
commission of eminent men assigned to a 
study of the level of morality in Government 
and de.slrable ethical standards for men In 
public life. 

Such commissions, under the direction and 
control of Congress, might accomplish some¬ 
thing of value. But no commission has the 
standing. In public estimation, possessed by 
a carefully directed congi’essional investi¬ 
gating committee. Perhaps the sensible 
thing to do Is to consider the work of the 
Kefauver and Fulbrlght committees as the 
end of the beginning, but to pause now and 
give careful study to the next move, which 
is to consider legislation to deni with condi¬ 
tions exposed by investigation. 

It would be unfortunate to sec the excel¬ 
lent work so far of the two committees un¬ 
dermined by a disposition to plunge ahead 
With further investigation, merely because 
the Incidental glamor of public hearings and 
colorful testimony are temporarily popular. 

Tribute to the Late Senator Virgil M. 
Chapman by John W. Jones 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

or M1S5IB6XPPZ 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
so impressed by the remarks made by 


Mr. John W. Jones, president of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As¬ 
sociation, and Intimate and long-time 
friend of the late Senator Chapman, at a 
gathering in Lexington, Ky., on the sad 
occasion of the funeral of Senator Chap¬ 
man, that I asked Mr. Jones to reduce 
his impromptu eulogy to writing in order 
that It might be inserted in the Record. 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the afore-mentioned remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tribute to Virgil M. Chapman 

There arc so many distinguished gentle¬ 
men around this table. Senators, Governors, 
Members of the National House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. judges, lawyers, and others ol out¬ 
standing success in their chosen occupations, 
that in beginning I will simply say: Gentle¬ 
men, you are guests this evening of the Bur¬ 
ley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As.‘:Ocla- 
tlon, and though the occasion that brings 
many of you to Kentucky Is a sad one, we 
are pleased to have you as our guests, and 
we personally oppreciate and desire to thank 
the colleagues of Senator Chapman for the 
deserved honor they pay our d.*ar friend lu 
escorting his remains to Paris, Ky. Ken¬ 
tucky mourns the tragic and untimely death 
of Senator Chapman; as yet we have not re¬ 
covered from the shock. Kentucky loves him, 
the farm folk of Kentucky love him dearly, 
and I love him far beyond the love usual 
for one man to bear another. 

He was a true patriot, an outstanding 
statesman, a loyal friend, great of mind, 
warm of heart, hone.st personally, and hon¬ 
est intellectually, always modest and hum¬ 
ble. He was a great historian, and I will 
never cease to wonder at the great amount 
of exact information he carried in his mind. 

Hib office in Washington was my home 
when In that city, and how rich the experi¬ 
ence when I would sit with him In his office, 
and nlbo in Kentucky and llRten a.s he talked 
of international and national affairs, and of 
constitutional government. Frequently the 
conversation would turn to outstanding 
leaders of other days—Jefferson, and the 
sage of Monticello would come alive and 
would be in our company, as Virgil spoke of 
him as familiarly and intimately as if he 
were present. And then Jackson and 
the courageous soul of the Hermitage would 
stand out in all the rugged strength of his 
unusual character. If still in the mood it 
would be that matchless Southerner, Gen¬ 
eral Lee. Virgil’s voice would be loving and 
gentle as he described the distinguished 
service of this Christian gentleman to his 
people not only in war, but in peace, as ho 
sought to bind up the wound and hurt of 
war and unite a divided Nation In peace. 
How blessed to mo was such an experience, 
and how rich such a fellowship. I believe in 
immortality, personal immortality, and per¬ 
haps already there has been a meeting of 
the.se great souls. Virgil would need no 
introduction for he has known them through 
the years. 

Virgil and I started together In making 
Bchoolhousc speeches in our effort to form 
the organization that is your host this eve¬ 
ning. Virgil went on to greatness. The Bur¬ 
ley organization serves directly one-third of 
the population of Kentucky, and indirectly 
every man, woman, and child within Its 
boundary. Virgil Chapman has advocat'd, 
nnr^ urged, and with the votes of many of 
you present, has passed the farm legislation 
that has blessed our people. Better farms, 
better homes, better living conditions for the 
farmer’s family have been the result of bet¬ 
ter prices. The faim folk of Kentucky will 
not forget. A granite shaft will, perhaps, be 
erected at Pans, Ky., to nuiik his resting 
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place, bi t the things that he has done to 
bleaa so many of the people of Kentucky* 
whom he loved, will be his real memorial as 
children and the children of children hear 
from the Ups of fathers and mothers of hts 
untiring and successful efforts in bringing 
to them the better things of llte. An auto¬ 
mobile accident took his life, yet the wear, 
tear, and exhaustion of an unselfish service 
for his people had gone far to weaken a 
strong constitution. I personally know this. 

Wo join in sorrow with you gentlemen from 
Washington. I am sure Virgil’s spirit is neio- 
us this f veiling. We meet with you here 
because we love him. When my earthly pil¬ 
grimage 1 b over, I will find Virgil and there 
in some sequestered spot in that eternal 
country 1 will sit in his company, and listen 
In as he talks with those who have been the 
great of all the earth. 

Speakers at Temple Ohabei Shalom, 
Brookline, Mass. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENAIT: OP THE UNITED STA'TES 

Tuesday, March 27 (legislatwe day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Army Secretary Pace at Brook¬ 
line Temple,” written by Bill Schofield, 
and published in the Boston Traveler of 
March 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Have You Heard 
(By Bill Schofield) 

ARMY SECRETARY PACE AT BROOKLINE TEMPLE 

Ever since the drive shaft of the Berlln- 
Tokyo-Axis broke down, this land of ours has 
heard a lot of talk about service unification. 
It even has seen certain good theories along 
that line converted into action. 

And now. for a fresh example of unity, let’s 
turn for a bow toward the banquet hall of 
Temple Ohabei Shalom in Brookline. 

There, when the gavel hits the table next 
Tuesday night. Army Secretary Frank Pace, 
Jr., will rise on his toes to deliver a speech of 
national significance. 

When he returns to his sent, acknowledg¬ 
ing the applause of the crowd, the temple 
group will have completed the unique feat of 
entertaining within three successive years 
the Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Army. 

Not a word has been relayed about it yet, 
but this alincment suggests that on a March 
night next year the master of ceremonies will 
be saying “Ladles and gentlemen, your prin¬ 
cipal speaker of the evening. Secretary of 
Defense • * 

That would round out the cycle, and would 
be typical of the way Temple Ohaoei Shalom 
has been doing things with its annual Armed 
Forces and veterans’ night dinner. 

This unusual sequence of speakers began 
on March 1, 1949, when W. Stuart Symington 
returned to his home State as Secretary of 
the Air Force and spoke to the temple 
brotherhood. Nobody would have been loo 
greatly surprised If the Amherst-horn Cabi¬ 
net officer had failed to reach Boston that 
night. 


For one thing. It was blowing a gale of 
snow and his chances of getting here by 
plane were as dark and confused as the 
clouds that blackened the city. For another 
thing, it was his twenty-fifth wedding anni¬ 
versary and any man could be excused for 
wishing to stay home with a few close friends 
on such a night. 

Nevertheless, Symington arrived with Mrs. 
Symington at hla side, and grac’ously ac¬ 
cepted a Paul Revere sliver bowl as a gift 
from his friends )f the temple. 

Last jear. It was Navy Secretary Francis 
P. Matthews' turn to take the stage. Ho 
came ut a time when the subject of unifica¬ 
tion was touchy and delicate. Admiral 
Louis E. Deni eld had left office as Chief of 
Naval Operations Just a few months earlier, 
and a coast-io-coast audience was bending 
a critical ear toward any word of depart¬ 
mental policy. 

Matthews that night assured the Nation 
that Navy discipline and Navy order were 
taut and shipshape. He characterized the 
leadership of Admiral Forrest Sherman as 
brilliant. He left a good leellng In the 
hearts of 1,000 listeners in the dining hall, 
and millions on the radio. 

And now on Tuesday night, when Presi¬ 
dent Frank Brooks calls the meeting to 
order, the temple hosts and their guests will 
rise to greet the third member ol the Na¬ 
tion’s triangular detense team. 

The 38-year-old Pace is not of this part of 
the country, but neither is he a stranger 
here. He came originally from Little Rock, 
Ark., but he grew well acquainted with Bos¬ 
ton during his days as a student at Harvard 
Law School. He’ll have words of immediate 
interest to offer, not only on Korea but also 
on potential military volcanoes in other 
parts ol tlie planet. 

Col. Elliott A. Nilc.s, in charge of arranging 
the dinner, has lined up a guest list con¬ 
taining names that would be labeled box 
office in the parlance ol show business. MaJ. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, National Director of 
Selective Service, will be guest of honor. 
Speakers will include Omer W. Clark, Deputy 
National Administrator of Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration; Harold Russell, national com¬ 
mander of AMVETS; and Roy E. Johnson, co¬ 
ordinator, military and veterans’ liaison, 
American National Red Cross. 

Also attending will be Rear Adm. Hewlett 
Thebaud, commandant of the First Naval 
District: MaJ. Gen. C. G. Helmlck, command¬ 
ing general New England subarea; M.aJ. Gen. 
James W. Spry, of the Air Force; Rear Adm. 
Harold G. Bradbury, of the Coast Guard; 
Brig. Gen. William J. Blake, of the Veterans’ 
Administration—and the list runs on 
Ihrougli the dozens. 

Most of these guests will be honored before 
dinner at a reception In the Niles home in 
Brookline. And 11 the conversation gets 
around to American unification—as it’s 
bound to do in time—the name of 'Temple 
Ohabei Shalom is sure to win applause. 

Three services with one goal—It’s a pro¬ 
gram worthy of praise. 


Assistance for Disabled Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention of the Senate to 


the column Sounding Off. by J. M. Haz- 
litt, of the Pauls Valley Democrat, Pauls 
Valley, Okla., adjudged by the Disabled 
American Veterans’ organization as be¬ 
ing the best article in their newspaper 
column contest aiding the cause of the 
disabled veterans. 

Out of the 3 years the DAV has con¬ 
ducted this contest, this is the second 
consecutive year Mr. Hazlitt, of Pauls 
Valley, has been adjudged the winner. 
At a time when additional thousands of 
disabled veterans are being discharged 
from service hospitals to seek gainful 
employment and resume their civilian 
pursuits, Mr. Hazlitt’s column was 
deemed by the judges to be particularly 
significant. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sounding Oif 

(By J. M. Hazlitt. Pauls Valley (Okla.) 

Daily Democrat) 

The great factory is in production again. 
After a lull In manufacturing its own special 
product, the process is going again, and the 
products are being scattered across the land. 

For a scant 6 years the wheels and spikes 
of war ceased the output of broken bodies, 
torn flesh, and scarred minds. But now the 
pipelines are full again, and the stream ol 
wrecked lives swells dally. 

The process from healthy civilian to trained 
fighter is a relatively short one. The actual 
creation of a disabled veteran takes only a 
second or two of time. A machine gun burst, 
an angry grenade, a sudden and sickening 
eruption of a land mine, the rending and 
tearing of a torpedo, a quick flash of fire, a 
crashed plane, or the longer and slower proc¬ 
ess of numbing the mind with horror, are 
all the tools of tlie factory which makes the 
individuals of the long parade ol disabled 
veterans. 

When life hangs on by a slender thread, 
when consciousness returns, If it does, then 
begins the longest travel, the most endless 
journey, the steepest trail ever traveled by 
men. That is the road back to recovery of 
what is loft of life and after that the rough 
and bumpy road back into the life of the 
community and Nation. 

Only those who travel that road—only 
those who are products ol that hellish manu¬ 
facturing proces.s—can know what it means 
to look at our complex economy from the 
depths of the pit of incapacity. 

Ol course there is that time of quick and 
ready sympathy, sometimes developing into 
sweetly sickening pity. For a time there l.s 
an honest desire on the part of most people 
to be helpful. Then come.^; the realizalioa 
that the world moves on and hasn't time for 
the man who can’t keep up in the race. 

Of course there is an attempt on the part 
of Government to bridge the gap between 
what a man was and that to which he is re¬ 
duced. But even that comes Into question 
quickly. Pensions and compensation soon 
become easy money in the eyes of the public 
and the disabled veteran cashes his checks 
in a surreptitious manner, bordering on 
apology. 

Of course time brings Its compensations 
and adaptations. The man survives and 
learns better to overcome and minimize the 
handicap under which he must labor to carry 
his own load In the economy of the most 
complex Nation on earth. 

All these matters are part of the pattern. 
All these things come about in an orderly 
manner and each takes Hs toll. Through it 
all the veteran is glad that he isn’t confined 
in a hospital and his sympathy runs to those 
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Whose bodies and minds won’t heal and who 
face da 3 r 8 and years in the walls of the for¬ 
gotten. In the backwash of war. In the stor¬ 
age rooms of the factory of death and near 
death. 

If people could Just understand—If the 
general public could Just be aware—that all 
the veteran asks, all he wants, and all he 
hopes for, is a chance to care for himself in 
dignity and decency. 

The records of a thousand employers prove 
that the disabled have discarded the preflx 
to disability and meet the world on the basis 
of ability Itself. The record proves that dis¬ 
abled men with all degrees of disability can 
and do hold Jobs with greater fidelity and 
skill than their whole compatriots. 

It ma? require some minor adjustments 
in routine, some special arrangements of 
various kinds, to accommodate the handicap 
of the man coming back along that trail, 
but the truth Is, that he will pay It all back 
and return a profit. 

They come from new places now, strange, 
oriental names designate the points on the 
map where the trail starts. Tarawa. Iwo, 
the Bulge, Kasserlne, Sicily. Salerno, Anzio. 
Guadalcanal, now have such names as PUnnn, 
Taejon, Seoul, Kaesong, and Inchon added 
to them, but the story and the problem are 
the same. 

You can help, It is up to you to help. Your 
attitude can make or break the disabled 
veteran. Itou’t cry over him, give him a 
chance. 

That’s all for today. No color will cheer 
up a hospital room as much as the color in 
your face. 


Democracy in Turkey 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or AUXCANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an excel¬ 
lent article entitled “Democracy in Tur¬ 
key,” by Mr. Farnsworth Fowle, Mr. 
Powle is at the present time a corre¬ 
spondent for the New York Times in 
Frankfort, Germany. His article is 
based largely upon his experience as 
correspondent for the same paper in 
Istanbul from 1949 until recently. 

It gives me great pleasure to see the 
recognition, so well deserved, which our 
friends the Turkish people are receiving. 
I wish to congratulate them for the wis¬ 
dom and dignity with which they con¬ 
duct their public affairs. I have had 
occasion In the past to refer to their 
outstanding contribution to the fighting 
in Korea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I From the American Oxonian of April 1061] 
Democracy in Txtrket 
(By Farnsworth Powle) 

This timely article, showing that the cold 
war has stimulated democracy in one of 
Russia’s neighbors, comes from a foreign cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Times. Powle 
has served as war correspondent to Great 


Britain and to the United States Armed 
Forces; as a correspondent for the New York 
Times In Istanbul. 1949-51; and now repre¬ 
sents the same newspaper in Frankfurt. 

The Turks are an exceptional people. Gen¬ 
eralizations about them have a way of break¬ 
ing down. Attempts to classify then with 
their Balkan neighbors or their Moslem co¬ 
religionists, or with other familiar types of 
Aslan or European nationalism, are more 
often wrong than right. 

In his early days as prcaldent of the 
Turkish Republic, Mustafa Kemal (as he 
then was, before he decided that Turks 
should have surnames and took for himself 
the style Ancestral-Turk or Ataturk) was 
once asked if the new regime was like the 
Fascists or the Communists. His answer, “We 
resemble ourselves!” may have seemed a 
prour’ man's denial of obvious similarities at 
the time. Turkey’s evolution in the past 20 
years suggests that ho was right; the more 
they change, the more they resemble them¬ 
selves. 

The Turks have maintained their political 
Independence In their Anatolian heartland 
for Just under centuries—ever since 

Tamerlane’s Central Asiatic empire turned 
out to be a flash In the pan. Behind bor¬ 
rowed plumes of various colors and ages, the 
Turkish national character can best be de¬ 
scribed In terms of a pragmatic genius for 
survival. A record of this sort In one of the 
most strategic corners of Eurasia can scarcely 
be ascribed to luck. The Turks have shown 
not only the will to survive but the skill. 

It Is all the more flattering to the democ¬ 
racies that In the present world crisis, In 
spite of their exposed position, the Turks 
have chosen—with the same courage as the 
Greeks but with greater unanimity—to 
throw In their lot with us. In their internal 
policy no less than in diplomacy, which, after 
all, has always produced strange bed fellows. 

There is nothing new and nothing Imposed 
about the westernization of Turkey. Char¬ 
acteristically. it was In military matters that 
the Ottoman sultans first decided to learn 
from the patently superior techniques of the 
European powers. In 1826, a generation aft¬ 
er the first attempt to Introduce army reform 
ended In the aR.saRslnetion of his ruling uncle 
Selim by the Janissary Corps Mahmoud II 
abruptly liquidated this obsolete Praetorian 
Guard and started rebuilding his army from 
scratch on western models under French and 
Prussian advisers. As the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury progressed, more of these western tech¬ 
niques In engineering, medicine, and udmln- 
Istratlon were introduced along with the new 
military organization. They took root 
wherever their practical superiority was 
proved—^and where they did not pre.sent an 
outright challenge to the obsolescent Islamlo 
structure of state and society. 

The harsh surgery of the First World War 
and its aftermath virtually eliminated the 
non-Turkish lands and peoples from Otto¬ 
man rule. The further partition of Turkey, 
prescribed by the Allied Powers at the Paris 
Peace Conference, was prevented by a 3-year 
war of national resistance led by Mustafa 
Kemal. 

As an authentic national hero he always 
had the great majority of the Turkish people 
behind him, sometimes enthusiastically, 
sometimes—as in the case of his determined 
campaign against the conservative power of 
the Moslem clergy—grudgingly. During the 
16 years from his military victory in 1922 to 
his death in 1938, he used his extraordinary 
prestige to eliminate the sultanate and the 
caliphate and to complete the westerniza¬ 
tion of the state structure, the educational 
system, and—as much as he could—the 
inodes of social behavior. 

Kemal Ataturk’s methods were dictatorial: 
the National Assembly, which had repre¬ 
sented many shades of opinion during the 


unifying war of independence, became after 
1925 a nibber stamp for his dramatic moves. 
In 1930 he ordered several of his most trusted 
friends to organize a Liberal Party In opposi¬ 
tion to the monopolistic People’s Party. The 
experiment lasted only 100 days; long before 
the elccllcm stage was reached. Ataturk per¬ 
mitted the Liberals to drop the whole nrat- 
ter. They believed that Prime Minister Ismet 
Inonu was terrified by the popular response 
to the opposition group, and convinced hlo 
chief that the foundations of the Republic 
were threatened. 

As time went on, the People’s Party was 
dressed up to look more and more like a 
dynamic totalitarian movement. Dubious 
theories of race, language, and history, de¬ 
signed to reassure the Turkish people as to 
their central position In hum.an civilization, 
received offlctal sponsorship. In foreign pol¬ 
icy, paradoxically, the grov;lng Axis threat 
to the status quo had impelled Turkey, like 
the Soviet Union, to join the League of Na¬ 
tions in a belated effort to achieve collec¬ 
tive security. Even before Ataturk's death 
and Inonu’s succession to the pre.sldency in 
1038. the foundations were laid for a sup¬ 
plementary defensive alliance with Britain, 
and France, .which was concluded Just after 
the outbreak of war In 1930. 

The war years, with every country on Tur¬ 
key’s frontiers sooner or later Involved In 
the struggle, were scarce / a time for liberal 
experiment. In 1946, the emergence of an 
expansionist Soviet Union as the only sur¬ 
viving grea power In ^’’astern Europe brought 
about a reexamination of policy at home 
and abroad. 

Inonu’s achievement In staying out of the 
war while maintaining alliance and friend¬ 
ship with the western wing of the victorious 
coalition was almost universally applauded 
In Turkey. On both counts it was a con¬ 
spicuous Improvement over Turkey’s status 
at the end of the First World War. Inter¬ 
nally, there was no compelling reason for a 
change. 

In view of Moscow’s territorial claims ad¬ 
vanced in June 1945, the urgent need for ob¬ 
taining the support of the Went shed a dif¬ 
ferent light on the matter. Britain and 
Prance, Turkey’s two formal allies, were no 
longer in a position to form a counterweight 
to Russian interest in the Straits, Kars, Art- 
vln, and Ardahan. As viewed by the classi¬ 
cal school of Turkish diplomacy, American 
policy wa.s not committed to back Turkey 
and was even more subject than Britain and 
France to the moods of public opinion. Tur¬ 
key's wartime neutrality might be regarded 
as both correct and useful by western dip¬ 
lomatists. but it did not Inspire anything 
like the popular sympathy won by the Rus¬ 
sians as fighting allies. 

It was at this stage in the fall of 1945 that a 
former Prime Minister, Celal Bnyar, a silent 
back-bencher in the National Assembly ever 
since Inonu became president. Issued a call 
for reform within the ranks of the People’s 
Party. Instead, he was expelled along with 
three other dissidents—Reflk Koraltan, a vet¬ 
eran public prosecutor: Fuad Koprulu, Tur¬ 
key’s best-known historian, and a prosper¬ 
ous landowner; Adnan Menderes, who takes 
his name from the still-meandering river of 
his home In the rich Aegean coastal region. 
The four rebels proclaimed the foundation 
of the Demokrat PartlsI. 

In spite of the precedent of Ataturk and 
the Liberals of 1930. the Democrots certainly 
did not begin as a gleom In the eye of Inonu. 
If the President had decided to appoint an 
opposition leader, he would have selected a 
more congenial figure. 'The experiment hav¬ 
ing been thrust upon him, he decided to 
accept It; suppre.sslon would have been dou¬ 
bly embarrassing to Turkey’s prestige In the 
West. Preparations were made lor the re¬ 
public’s first direct elections to the National 
Assembly In July 1016. 
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Bayar’s plea for more political and eco¬ 
nomic freedom was taken up by most of the 
big metropolitan newspapers of Istanbul, 
weary after years of heavy-handed control 
and suppression. The patriotic character of 
the opposition was assured when Turkey’s 
only field marshal, Fevzi Cakmak, agreed to 
emerge from retirement and run as an “in¬ 
dependent” on the Democrats’ list. 

’The election was marred by intimidation 
of the voters and administrative perversion 
of the results in many cases: the Democrats 
should have received many more seats than 
the one in six they were awarded after much 
embarrassing delay In declaring the results. 
A new bitterness entered the relations be¬ 
tween government and opposition. 

In the People's Party, nervous politicians 
of the old school wanted to go back to the 
good old days when nobody crossed the gov¬ 
ernment. President Inonu, however, looked 
Instead to younger men like Nlhat Erlm 
and Kasim Gulek to give a more democratic 
tone to the party. 

The Democrats were always in danger of 
becoming a mere voice of uninhibited de¬ 
nunciation, rather than an organization pre- 
parting to offer the people an alternative 
government. One wing, finding Bayar’s pol¬ 
icy of patiently building a nation-wide or¬ 
ganization too tame, split off to form a 
third, or Nation, party, led or at least fronted 
by the august Marshal Cakmak. In the 
long run, this probably helped the Demo¬ 
crats by drawing off the hotheads, and, with 
them, the attention of the government, al¬ 
ways tempted to strike In anger. 

In the years that followed the 1946 elec¬ 
tion, Russia remained Just as unfriendly 
and America showed increasingly active sym¬ 
pathy and support for Turkey's stand. Tru¬ 
man aid In 1947 and Marshall aid the next 
year opened new perspectives for Turkey’s 
military and economic strength. Most Turks 
saw that It would be inexpedient to abandon 
the democratic experiment on the one hand, 
or for party rivalries to boll over and create 
Internal weakness on the other. This pecu¬ 
liar international situation produced a hot¬ 
house atmosphere favorable to the growth of 
transplanted western democracy. 

A year before the 1950 election Its pros¬ 
pects were far from brilliant. Both oppo. 
Bltlcn parties were still boycotting local 
elections and byelections because the Gov¬ 
ernment had not yet met their demand for 
a fair election law. Political debate was 
frequently centered on hair-splitting ques¬ 
tions that were significant only becau.se they 
seemed to show that the Government might 
be looking for grounds to suppress the op¬ 
position. The press, however, was Increas¬ 
ingly free and increasingly independent of 
all three parties, to the considerable dis¬ 
gust of the Democrats. This fact helped 
to raise the tone of the debate. 

Finally the Government Incorporated most 
of the Democrats’ suggestions In the new 
election law, and the Democrats agreed to 
run. Grave doubts remained as to whether 
the parties, the administrative machine, and 
the general public could make it work. In 
a land where the literacy rate is still ex¬ 
tremely low, where bipartisan poll manage¬ 
ment was unprecedented, and where the 
law’s complicated appeal mechanism could 
hold up the results almost indcflnlately, 
many things could go wrong. 

The consensus was that at least In the 
cities of Ankara, Istanbul, and Izmir an 
honest election was possible and even likely. 
Here the Democrats were well organized, lit¬ 
eracy and political Interest were both rela¬ 
tively high, and a repetition of the 1946 
scandal would have been a conspicuous na¬ 
tional disgrace. 

As for the smaller towns and the 35,000 
villages of Anatolia, many doubted whether 
the peasant, even if he dared to trust the 
secrecy of the poll, would care very much 


which politicians ruled In Ankara. Above 
all, In the eastern provinces between the 
Euphrates and the Caucasus frontier, so 
much more backward than the rest of the 
country and so tightly under the adminis¬ 
trative and military thumb of the Govern¬ 
ment, It was easy to believe that the People’s 
Party would pick up enough seats to pro¬ 
duce a comfortable national majority. A 
solid east seemed in prospect. If the peas¬ 
ants were somehow persuaded to vote for 
the Government, this would mean a clean 
sweep for the People’s Party in every elec¬ 
tion district except the province of Istan¬ 
bul, the only one in which city dwellers out¬ 
numbered country folk. The most generous 
prelection nonparty estimate I heard was 
two seats out of five for the Democrats. 

To my surprise, a swing through central 
and eastern 'Turkey a month before the elec¬ 
tion showed a picture scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from that in the cities. In spite of 
alleged campaign outrages played up in the 
metropolitan and provincial press, the tem¬ 
per of the country was nowhere near the 
boiling point. People were interested In 
what the parties were saying but not demon¬ 
stratively enthusiastic. A common remark 
was: “I don’t know how the province will go, 
but this village will probably vote for the 
Demlrklrat Party.’* Slightly twisted, demo¬ 
crat means iron-breaker In Turkish. Even 
more significant, the rural and provincial 
Democrats had few complaints to make about 
administrative obstruction. Not at all llxe 
1946, they said. 

Celal Bayar went east for the final week 
of the campaign. In Elazlg he proclaimed: 
“If you are satisfied with your present con¬ 
dition. vote for the People’s Party. If not, 
vote for us.” 

On a rainy election Sunday, May 14, every 
polling station I visited inside and outside 
Ankara presented the same sceen of decorum, 
approaching solemnity. The police and gen¬ 
darmes kept their distance, and there were no 
disorders anyway. Silently men and women 
waited their turn to complete the compli¬ 
cated paper work and make their private 
choice. They sensed the historic responsi¬ 
bility before them, and some Inner discipline 
told them to accept It with calmness and 
dignity. 

That night at the Democrats’ modest na¬ 
tional headquarters on Inonu Boulevard they 
kept their excitement under firm control us 
the returns began coming in. Bayar read 
us a list of telegrams from many provincial 
centers reporting an orderly poll and a lead 
In the count. He cautioned us against Jump¬ 
ing at conclusions: there was still no word at 
all from the east. While he was talking, an¬ 
other blue telegram was brought in and he 
opened It. It was from Mus, one of the mo.st 
remote districts of the doubtful area. There 
was no change In his voice ns he read to us: 
“We are ahead.” 

Next morning, when the outlines of an 
overwhelming Democratic landslide became 
clear. It only remained for the People’s Party 
to scotch rumors of an army coup d’etat by 
announcing that they were preparing to turn 
over the reins of government in an orderly 
way. On a Monday afternoon a week later, 
the new National Assembly met to elect Bayar 
president of the republic, with Menderes as 
Prime Minister and Koprulu as Foreign 
Minister. 

The election was an expression of dissatis¬ 
faction, but It was more than that. For the 
first time the 'Turkish people were given a 
chance to show that they were the master 
of the government—so they quietly but 
firmly asserted themselves. The article In 
the constitution of the republic which reads, 
“Sovereignty belongs to the people, without 
limitation or restriction,*’ had come to life. 

The new government made few sweeping 
changes, lliey listened to business interests 
more sympathetically, and brought a more 


critical eye to bear on the entrenched mili¬ 
tary bureaucracy. In foreign affairs, how¬ 
ever, the Democrats showed more energy and 
initiative than Inonu’s cautious waiting 
game. They were the first United Nations 
government to offer unconditionally ground 
reinforcements for the American troops In 
Korea last summer. The Turkish brigade 
has since dlstiiigulBhed itself in the stubborn 
defensive bayonet warfare of their tradition. 

Turkey has even offered to throw away Its 
loophole to neutrality by assuming the obli¬ 
gations of membership in the Atlantic Pact. 
This comes from a reasoned calculation that 
they do not want to be space to be sold 
against time In the event of all-out war; they 
want to be assured of a place within the main 
line of defense of the West. The Pentagon 
apparently was not ready to extend Its com¬ 
mitments, and consultative machinery was 
as far as the Atlantic Powers accordingly 
agreed to go at this stage. 

The cold war continues to provide a hot¬ 
house atmosphere favorable to the growth of 
Turkish democracy. Already It is clear that 
the plant is putting out genuine roots of Its 
own in Turkish soil. If democracy is not 
discredited by Its eccentricities in the United 
States and Its timidities in Western Europe, 
if Its Turkish practitioners prove reasonably 
effective, it stands a good chance of surviving 
and flourishing at the very frontier of Soviet 
absolutism. 


Comments by Walter Winchell On 
Responsibility for Gambling 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2ff), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have be¬ 
fore me this morning’s column by Mr. 
Walter Winchell on the .subject of the 
real source of responsibility for inter¬ 
state gambling. Mr. Winchell, who 
fought communism, cancer, and crime 
long before it became fashionable to do 
so, has written another of his hard¬ 
hitting columns—punching straight from 
the shoulder. 

His remarks will, I believe, raise blood 
pressures, lift eyebrows, but most im¬ 
portant. elevate the sights of a lot of 
people so that they can sec' exactly what 
onp very keen observer feels is really 
involved in the multi-billion-dollar 
gambling syndicate. Whether or not 
one agiees entirely with Mr. Winchell— 
and there will be some heated differ¬ 
ences—I doubt very much that there will 
be many folks who do not respect his 
frank approach on this subject of hypo¬ 
crisy and gambling. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Walter Winchell in New York 

Mr. and Mrs. United States: The Kefauver 
committee has done a good job of showing up 
the American underworld with Its political 
tie-ups. But never In history ha.s the sinful 
llle been given the eflectlve- and mislead¬ 
ing—advertising It got from the Senate hear. 
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Infi^s In the last few weeks. When the aver¬ 
age hard-working, debt-ridden citlssen heard 
that a Frank Costello can swing elections and 
keep $60,000 In cash around the house for 
spending money—his first reaction was not 
apt to be indignation as much as envy. 

But that’s one of the limitations of this 
modem world. Television can give a pic¬ 
ture. but only the mind can give a view. 
For every so-called successful Costello there 
are 6,000 misled kids in reform schools and 
10.000 men behind prison bars. Frank Cos¬ 
tello. on the surface, was a winner. But the 
losers in the criminal game—the prisoners 
in the penitentiary—could have testified that 
all of Costello’s money Isn’t worth the right 
of a freeman to take a walk in the spring. 

When the chic Virginia Hill unfolded her 
amazing life story (contributing nothing to 
the committee’s knowledge of crime—after 
her tardy arrival was excused by Senator 
Ksfauvsb with the explanation ’’ladies from 
my part of the country are traditionally 
late”) many a young girl must have won¬ 
dered: Who really knows best? Mother or 
Virginia Hill? After doing all the things 
called wrong, there she was on top of the 
world, with a beautiful home in Miami Beach 
and a handsome husband and baby. 

But it is a very hard life for any women to 
receive more attention than affection—and 
even harder to receive more affection than 
respect. The life of Virginia Hill sounds 
glamorous to the uninitiated. But as Da¬ 
mon Runyon said: “It reads a whole lot bet¬ 
ter than it lives.” Most women would gladly 
trade every fur coat or Miami mansion they 
might own to avoid having the man they 
love shot between the eyes with a rifle—or 
the thousand tortured hours spent waiting 
for It. And, of course, for every girl like 
Virginia Hill who hit the highlights of the 
shadow circuit, there are 10,GO0 pitifully de¬ 
pendent upon the whim of a crimlnars 
twisted mind for their next meal. Television 
could not tell anyone of their stories—not 
only because it is too gruesome—but be¬ 
cause there Is nothing more boring than 
repeated sordldness. 

The Senators have proven that the under¬ 
world Is based on one principal source of 
revenue; Gambling, and 90 percent of that 
horse gambling. But some eminent psychol¬ 
ogists would tell you the reason public Inter¬ 
est and indignation are so high was not be¬ 
cause the spotlight was on Prank Costello— 
but because America was holding the mirror 
up to Itself, Prank Costello, sitting in the 
witness chair. wa.s not the average citizen's 
$2 bet come home to win—but come home to 
roost. 

Whether or not the average citizen likes to 
believe It, it is Just as immoral for him to 
place an illegal bet with the gamblers as it 
is for the gamblers to bribe public offlclals. 
The gamblers do not use their own money to 
bribe public officials; they haven’t enough. 
They must use the public’s. Anyone born 
before noon today knows that part of his $2 
bet goes to the crooked combine between 
criminals and politicians. Under the com¬ 
mon law, knowing that makes him an acces¬ 
sory before the fact—and an accessory before 
the fact is a principal to the crime. Accord¬ 
ingly, Mr. and Mrs. Betting America, take a 
good look at Frank Costello, because more 
than he was your enemy—he was your agent. 

What the television pictures lacked was a 
“montage.” They should have had plenty of 
background shots; in fact, they left out the 
main character, which was Mr. and Mrs. Mil¬ 
lions of Betting Public. They should have 
shown background shots of the crowds 
swarming up to the betting windows; the 
busy horse rooms around the country serv¬ 
iced by the eminently respectable A. T. & T., 
and the conservative newspapers with the 
racing results. And, of course, the delega¬ 
tion of happy United States Senators being 


received by the Governor of Kentucky at lost 
year's Kentucky Derby. Or, to make it more 
timely, the horde of Washington politicians 
skipping the Kefauver hearings to swarm out 
to the opening of Laurel last Good Friday. 

This is no defense of gambling or official 
bribing, but it is an attack on hypocrisy. 
Under his constitutional rights, Frank Cos¬ 
tello need not confess to anything on the 
witness stand. On the other band. Costello 
Is perfectly satisfied with the gambling sit¬ 
uation. Mr. and Mrs. America and the United 
States Senate are not. They want to do 
something about it. But. unfortunately, it is 
a first rule of the law they say they seek to 
uphold that the applicant come in with clean 
hands. Well, Mr. and Mrs. America, at least 
half of you haven’t got them. The hands of 
half the adult population are soiled by the 
billions of dollars they have paid out in $2 
bets—the tiny little raindrops out of which 
comes the torrent of corruption. Mr. and 
Mrs. ’Two Dollar Bettor, you can stop specu¬ 
lating on who is the man higher up. Not 
very surprisingly—to those who know how 
the system works—Mr. and Mrs. 'Two Dollar 
Bettor—it is you. 

Vice alone does not make a hypocrite. A 
hypocrite Is a man who denies his own 
vices while he seeks to punish his own fall¬ 
ings in others. Whatever the betting laws 
may say, betting on horse races is an ancient 
American tradition, a long-fixed habit, and 
a tlme>honored Institution. Once this is ad¬ 
mitted. the public won’t need the underworld 
as its broker any more than it now needs a 
rum runner to deliver its $8,000,000,000 an¬ 
nual intake of alcoholic liquors. Sure gam¬ 
bling is bad for you, but overeating kills 
1,000 times more breadwinners yearly than 
all the roulette wheels combined. 

Gambling is as broad as the Nation and 
not as narrow as the televised pictures of the 
witness stand. What people are—and what 
people should be—is as old a story as the 
Garden of Eden. As Lincoln Steffens said of 
that: “It wasn’t Adam's fault and It wasn’t 
Eve's fault. It wasn’t the serpent’s fault, 
cither. It was the fault of the apple they 
wanted.’’ 

AgtUn this is no defense of gambling. But 
It docs charge that the aristocratic blue- 
bloods of the Jockey Club, who stage the 
races, and Frank Costello, the common gam¬ 
bler, are mure than brothers under the skin. 
They are brothers under the table. 


Why Amcricani Do Not Vote 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NSW TOaK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, pursu¬ 
ing further the inquiry represented by 
my House Resolution 89 for a special 
committee to investigate why Americans 
do not vote there is appended an in¬ 
teresting article on British experience in 
the same field entitled “Why the Brit¬ 
ish Vote” contrasting the 81 percent who 
voted in Britain in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tion with the 43 percent of the Amer¬ 
icans of voting age who voted in our 
1950 election. The article is reprinted 
from the Progressive, a magazine found¬ 
ed by Robert M. La Pollette, Sr., in 1909, 
and not to be confused with the polit¬ 


ical party which bore this name In the 
1948 and 1950 election campaigns; 

Why the Butish Vote 

London. —Some British people did not like 
the results of the 1950 American elections, 
others did. But all agreed in deploring the 
low vote In a contest which could eo greatly 
affect the future of the free world. Only 
48 percent of Americans of voting age took 
the trouble to cast their ballots, as com¬ 
pared with 84 percent in Britain in the 1050 
general election. 

The British envy Americans their know¬ 
how in industrial productivity, and have sent 
many worker-management teams to the 
United States in recent years to learn what 
they can about the most up-to-date tech¬ 
niques. Perhaps Americans .^should return 
the compliment, and see what can be done 
to remedy the distressing political apathy 
of many United States citizens. 

Such a team would have to begin by ob¬ 
serving that political alertness, like high 
productivity, Is not a matter of techniques 
alone, Millions of Americans have somehow 
acquired the conviction that high productiv¬ 
ity is good in itself, while viewing politics os 
a rather shabby affair, and not something in 
which the best people willingly take part. 
The businessman has never had the prestige 
in Britain that he enjoys in the United 
States; this la one big reason why he is less 
alert and enterprising. Politics, on the other 
hand, is held In very high esteem, and at¬ 
tracts some of the ablest and most public- 
spirited young people In each generation. 

On the negative side, British politics is al¬ 
most entirely free of the aura of petty cor¬ 
ruption which hangs about so much of the 
American political scene. In part, this is due 
to the fact that Britain is a more homogene¬ 
ous and feelf-dlscipllned community. The 
law Is greatly respected, and firmly—even 
harshly—enlorced. Nothing arouses so much 
indignation as an attack upon a policeman. 

But in part it is because Britain Imposes 
less of a strain on the morality of politicians. 
Reading the accounts of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee. the British have been puzzled to learn 
that one oi the main activities of the politi¬ 
cal underworld is the protection ol gambling; 
most forms of it are perfectly legal in Brit¬ 
ain, widely popular, and a source of consid¬ 
erable tax Income for the state. Americans 
pay a high price for pretending to be more 
strait-laced than they are. 

The result is that the British voter usually 
has honest and reasonably able candidates 
for whom to vote. Even If he is unlucky In 
this respect, he knows at least that the strict¬ 
ness 01 party discipline is such that one weak 
member of Parliament cannot cause the na¬ 
tion any great harm. There is little excuse 
for being too proud or too self-righteous to 
vote. On the contrary, the parties generally 
vie with one another in putting forward the 
best candidates they can. 

They are also interested in getting out 
the highest possible vote. One cannot have 
Industrial productivity without wanting It. 
Americans dislike a manufacturer who wants 
to keep his output low and his prices high. 
Yet they find little shocking in politicians 
speculating upon, or even seeking to insure, 
a low vote. It must be many years since 
any British politician has done so. lYom 
beginning to end, the whole election appa¬ 
ratus Is geared to get out the fullest possible 
vote. 

It begins with registration. Application 
forms arc delivered by local government offi¬ 
cials at every doorstep In Britain once each 
year (it used to be twice a year, and will be 
again when Britain can afford it). The only 
effort required of the citizen is to fill out the 
form for himself and his family and drop 
It, free of postage. In the nearest mailbox. 

Since It Is a matter of pride with each 
local government unit to achieve maximum 
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registration, the oinclals often go further 
than this. They check the returns against 
the last registration, and where people have 
dropped off they send canvassers to check 
up on them. Here again the shortage of 
money and manpower Is something of an 
obstacle, and the party machines may have 
to do more of this work in the future. 

Every opportunity Is given them to do so. 
The lists of registered voters are posted In 
each precinct some time before they are 
closed. Party workers check them against 
their records, and send people around to 
bring in the missing names. This, in fact, 
used to be the main responsibility of the 
party "election agent," called in earlier years 
the "registration agent." 

II 

These election agents are the top ser¬ 
geants of the British political battle. Each 
party tries to have one or more of them in 
as many constituencies as it can afford. It 
has become a recognized profession. People 
qualify for it by taking courses in election 
law and practices given by the party of their 
choice, and passing a thorough examination. 
For full-time agents it is a year-round, life¬ 
time Job; each party has established a sys¬ 
tem of retirement pensions for Its agents. 
Precautions are taken to Insure that they 
do not employ their strategic positions to 
become candidates for Parliament them¬ 
selves. 

Registration nowadays is only the begin¬ 
ning of the agent’s Job. The more important 
work comes after the registration lists are 
completed and closed. They are then ar¬ 
ranged by streets and numbers and printed 
by local governments. Several bound copies 
are distributed to each party agent. He and 
his voluntary helpers cut out the pages and 
paste them on stout cardboard. They pro¬ 
vide the basis for the thorough house-to- 
house canvass which then begins. Each 
voter is visited, and rated by the canvasser as 
"Labor.” "Conservative,” "Liberal,” or 
"Doubtful.” The "Doubtful” people are can¬ 
vassed a second and even a third time, to 
win their definite support. 

Since he cannot know the date of a Par¬ 
liamentary election very far in advance (that 
is decided by the Prime Minister). the agent 
must maintain a constant state of prepared¬ 
ness. Local elections come at regular dates, 
as in America, and provide trial runs. But 
Parliamentary campaigning never comes to 
a full stop. The sitting Member of Parlia¬ 
ment is constantly visiting his constituency; 
many of them have "clinics” every week, 
when their constituents, whatever their poli¬ 
tics, may come to them for advice and help. 

The opposition candidate is u.sually chosen 
well in advance, and is also constantly active 
"nursing” the constituency. Incidentally, it 
is not required In Britain that a candidate 
reside in the constituency, and many, in fact, 
are chosen from outside. 

When the date of a general election is an¬ 
nounced. the agents and candidates simply 
shift their .smooth-running machines into 
high gear. Each candidate has the right to 
have his "election address” delivered to every 
voter at public expense. From then on, ho 
pays his own way, and his expenditures are 
limited by law. 

He spends the day meeting as many people 
at their dcjorsteps as possble, and crowds 
three or four public meetings Into every 
evening. If the contest is an important one, 
national loaders. Irom the Prime Mlni.ster 
and Mr. Churchill down, come to the con¬ 
stituency to speak for him and for their 
parly. Headquarters are .set up in each 
voting district, and manned by volunteers, 
many of them with experience of several 
previous elections. They see every voter, not 
once but several times, In the course of the 
campaign. So thorough Is the canvass that 
nn e\peilcncccl agent can predict the vote 
vithiji 1 percent well before election day. 


It is on that day that the most strenuous 
action takes place. By then, the agent knows 
where every one of his party’s supporters Is 
to be found. His watchers at the polls note 
d-wn every person who has voted. Runners 
bring the names to the neighborhood head¬ 
quarters. and they are checked off on the 
printed regijtration pages. In midafternoon 
the work of checking up on the laggards com¬ 
mences. This is done street by street, and no 
possible supporter is left unsummoned. 
Only those who are determined not to vote, 
or are utterly indifferent, succeed In evad¬ 
ing their civic duty. 

Until recent years, the Labor Party elec¬ 
tion machine, with its many volunteer 
workers, had an edge on the Conservatives 
in effectiveness. By last year Lord Woolton, 
head of the Conservative Party orgn zation, 
had turned the tables. He had large funds, 
and was able to hire many energetic people, 
particularly ex-World War II officers, to do 
the work. No political machine in British 
history has ever functioned so effectively as 
his did last year. 

Had the Republicans done half so good a 
job. Governor Dewey would be President 
today. The way in which the Tories took 
advantage of the provisions for voting by 
mall was particularly Impressive. At one 
constituency after another they turned up 
a postal vote over the thousand mark, while 
Labor stuck low in the hundreds. As the 
party machines square off for the next round, 
this is a point to which Labor agents are 
giving earnest attention. 

Obviously, even in Britain It Is easier to 
get out a high vote In constituencies where 
the contest is reasonably close. But all 
parties do their best even in safe Labor or 
Conservative seats. They empha.size the 
Importance of the total national vote for 
each party, as well as the place it wins in 
Parliament. The candidate who is certain 
of victory takes pride in exceeding any pre¬ 
vious majority. The candidate whose cause 
is hopeless works hard to improve his parly’s 
position. It is a matter of direct personal 
Interest to him, as well. 

Many ambitious people begin their pil¬ 
grimage to Parliament by taking on a con¬ 
stituency they cannot win. They hope and 
strive to make good enough showings so 
that their case for a better constituency at 
the next election will be improved. Here 
the British sy.stem, by which candidates can 
shop around for constituencies rather than 
be restricted to the one in which they live, 
servos to keep up the minority party’s in¬ 
terest even In rock-ribbed Labor or Con¬ 
servative strongholds. 

All these traditions and practices contrib¬ 
ute to the large-scale turn-out ol British 
voters. It could, of course, be made even 
greater. Although the polling hours, from 
seven In the morning until nine in the eve¬ 
ning. are generous, there might be an ad¬ 
vantage in holding elections on a Sunday or 
a holiday, as In places on the Continent. 
Or voting might be made compulsory, as it 
is in Au.strnlui and Belgium. But most party 
officials feel th.at they have done very well 
as it is. and can do even better In the future. 

After looking at the American election re¬ 
sults. more than one observer has asked: "If 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
whose voice is the silence of the people?” 

American politicians must sometimes won¬ 
der what sort ol a nation the 57 percent of 
the United States doctorate who did not vote 
last November really wanted. British politi¬ 
cal leaders derive pride and coniidence from 
the fact that they have been put In power 
by the verdict, freely recorded, of the over¬ 
whelming majority of adult Britishers. Some 
British traditions and techniques may not be 
suited to America. But they arc worth 
considering. 


It is a poor advertisement of American 
democracy if more than half the people are 
not enough interested In it to take the 
trouble to vote. 

Gorgai, Ala., Coal Mine Leads the Way to 
Greater Coal Production, Lowered 
Costs, and Increased Safety by Adopt¬ 
ing Additional Progressive and Effi¬ 
cient Mining Methods 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article by Dr. Milton H. Pies, styled 
"Greater Coal Production at Gorgas 
Mine by Roof Bolting and Continuous 
Miner.” This article was originally pub¬ 
lished in the December 1950 issue of 
Mining Engineering, a publication of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers. 

This article shows how the Gorgas, 
Ala., coal mine is leading the way to 
greater coal production, lowered costs, 
and increased safety by adopting addi¬ 
tional progressive and eflBcient mining 
methods. 

The article follows: 

Greater Coal Production at Gorgas Mine 
BY Roof Bolting and Continuous Miner 
(By Milton H. Fles, manager, coal operations, 
Alabama Power Co., and consulting engi¬ 
neer) 

The Alabama Power Co. operates Its Gorgas 
mine In Walker County, Ala., immediately 
adjacent to its steam plant. 'The coal mine 
property consists of some 19.000 acres of fee 
and mineral ownership lands, and all of the 
production from the mine—approximately 
2.500 tons per day—is utilized at the com¬ 
pany’s adjoining steam plant. The company 
Is presently considering the purchase of ad¬ 
ditional acreage adjoining its pre.sent hold¬ 
ings which acquisition will almost double 
its reserves. The coal Is transported from 
the mine over a short railroad spur In the 
company’s own equipment, either directly 
to one of the large plants at Gorgas or to a 
storage pile. The longest haul Is about 1^ 
miles. 

The mine produces 2,.500 tons of washed 
coal per day of two shifts. The preparation 
of the coal, resulting in a unilorm 3 by 0 
Inch size product. Is obtained by passing the 
coal through a Bradford breaker, thence to 
two Jeffrey diaphragm Jigs, thence over de¬ 
watering screens to a 1.000-ton capacity coal 
bin for further dewatering and transship¬ 
ment to the power plants Flow sheet A in¬ 
dicates the travel of the coal from mine cur 
to railroad bln. 

The coal property has been thoroughly 
drilled and otherwise prospected and con¬ 
tains some 85.000,000 tons of proven recov¬ 
erable coal In three coal beds. These coal 
bods, beginning at the surface, are the Pratt, 
and at an interval of 40 to 70 leet below, 
the American, and then at an Interval ol 
400 feet, the Mary Lee. Coal Is being mined 
only from the American bed, but resump¬ 
tion of mining from the Pratt bed is planned 
for 1952. 

The data presented relate to the operation 
of one Joy continuous miner, which began tc 
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produce coal regularly In March 1960, and to 
the application of roof bolting throughout 
the entire mine, which began at the same 
time. 

The American seam at Qorgas averages 
about 54 inches in thickness. 

The rooms are 25 feet wide, driven 250 
feet deep, and the pillars between rooms are 
20 feet across. Since the American work¬ 
ings are in advance of the Pratt, no pillars 
are pulled. The width of the rooms com¬ 
pared to that of pillars is increased with 
the continuous miner and the percentage 
of recovery appreciably Improved. 

The larger portion of the production of the 
mine other than that obtained with the con¬ 
tinuous miner is procured with mobile load¬ 
ing machines, Joy 12 BU, loading onto con¬ 
veyors. These conveyors load either onto 
belts in the cross entries, or directly into 
Sanford-Day 6 -ton drop-bottom mine cars. 
The main line track is laid with 70-pound 
rail, a part of which is thermite welded, with 
plans tor eventually welding the entire track. 
This track is slag ballasted, and treated ties 
are used. Main line locomotives are 16 tons, 
gathering locomotives 6 to 10 tons. 

The bottom below the coal is fire clay, 
which is fairly soft in its consistency. Di¬ 
rectly above the coal in varying degrees of 
hardness and thicknea.s there are two draw 
rocks. The first draw rock, which is the most 
difficult to hold, is from 2 to 6 Inches thick, 
and. above, the other draw rock varies Irom 
10 to 20 Inches in thickness. In most sec¬ 
tions of the mine only the first draw com¬ 
monly falls with the coal as it is undercut 
and .shot. Occasionally the second draw 
conies down, but it is only in rare Instances 
that both draw rocks, which might total 30 
Inches, cannot be supported. The rock above 
these draw rocks is a hard, sandy shale, ideal 
for anchoring roof bolts. 

During a period of from 6 to 8 months in 
1949 roof bolting was applied to n set of 
three places where a Joy mobile loading unit 
W'as in operation. Then the practice was ex¬ 
tended to some three or four additional units. 
The adaptability of the system to the condi¬ 
tions ns they exist at Gorgas was definitely 
proved before the bolting was applied to the 
entire mine. Before any definite decision was 
reached, many tests were made in various 
sections of the mine and in other operations 
in the district. Tlie results obtained were 
helpful in the final decision to adopt the 
system throughout the entire mine. 

Experience demonstrated that one of the 
most important factors in securing satisfac¬ 
tory roof bolting was to obtain a fixed an¬ 
chorage for the bolts in the roof stratum. 
Where the wedge-type bolt is used, the na¬ 
ture of the rock stratum in which the anchor 
is located, the design of the wedge, the meth¬ 
od employed in slitting the bolt end. and the 
hardness of the bolt steel itself are all factors 
affecting the holding power or strength of 
the anchoi. 

It is recommended that each Individual 
mine using the wedge-type anchor do a cer¬ 
tain amount of experimenting and te.sting 
in order to determine that the anchorage 
1 b sufficient to support the amount of rock 
required. 

Tests made in pulling roof bolts at Gorgas 
and other mines, using a Continental Gin 
roof-bolt tester, with gage calibrated to reg¬ 
ister tension pull directly In tons, gave some 
Interesting results. For example, at Gorgas 
a 1 -lnch cut thread, burned-slot holt was 
originally used with a % by % by 6 >/ 2 -lnch 
wedge in a 1 %-lnch drill hole. This bolt 
liiBtallntlon provided anchorage (at 8 -ton 
ram pressure) sufficient to break bolts in all 
tests. Later, In an effort to reduce the cost 
of the roof bolts (approximately 13.000 were 
Installed per month at this mine) it was de¬ 
cided to use a 1 -lnch rolled-thread bolt with 
a sheared slot. Tlic shank diameter of this 
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8 heared- 8 lot bolt is approximately 29/32 
inch, and Its cost is 12% cents less than the 
cut thread with burned slot. 

When this latter type bolt was first in¬ 
stalled on a trial installation, a % by % by 
6 Vi-inch burned wedge was used in a 1 %- 
Inch drill hole, the same as has been used 
with the 1 -lnch cut thread with burned slot. 
These bolts, however, would pull out at 
around 6 -ton tension, irrespective of the 
method used in driving the bolt into the roof 
hole (hydraulic ram, stoper, and hand driv¬ 
ing was tried). It was found that by anchor¬ 
ing them in a lV4-lnch hole and using a 
larger wedge, % by % by 6 -lnch burned 
wedge, and 8 -ton ram pressure, the bolt 
would break before pulling out. It was fur¬ 
ther found that by using a wedge designed 
so that the bolt could be rammed to the ex¬ 
treme depth ol the hole at approximately 
8 to 9 tons pressure, maximum holding was 
obtained. 

At a second mine a number of tests were 
made with various types of wedges, and the 
only wedge-type bolt that could be made to 
hold over 10 tons was a high-grade carbon 
steel bolt. 

In some cases better anchorage can be 
obtained by increasing the length of the bolt 
and anchoring It in more suitable stratum. 
Experience Indicates that the expanding 
shell-type anchor is not affected by the vari¬ 
ations in rock strata as much as are the 
wedge type: and where it is difficult to secure 
anchorage with the wedge-type bolt, the ex¬ 
panding wedge shell may offer the best solu¬ 
tion even though the installation time and 
expense may he greater. 

The roof bolt pull-test data presented 
herein, table 1 , were compiled from a test 
made at the Gorgas mine to determine the 
holding strength of various type bolts under 
varying methods of installation—wedge de¬ 
sign and ram pressure. The roof holes were 
drilled with a rotary electric drill, and the 
bolts Installed with a hydraulic ram. 

It soon became obvious that this method 
of roof suspension offered so many decided 
advantages over the older system of room 
props with cross collars that, after all possible 
checks had been made as to the safely for 
the men, the system was adopted. It was 
found, for example, that because of the added 
maneuverability of machines (such as the 
boom on the loading machine or the cutting 
machines working across the face) the effi¬ 
ciency of loading units was increased from 
20 to 26 percent. The contrast in the two 
systems of roof support is emphasized by the 
pictures heading this article. One shows the 
method of supporting the roof with props 
the cro.ss collart*, and the other by roof 
bolting. 

It is extremely difficult to support the sec¬ 
ond draw in most of the working places in 
the mine by means of props and cross collars 
because of the consistency of the underlying 
fire clay. When the timbering in the mine 
was done by cross collars and props, the 
props would sink into the bottom ns weight 
came on, and there W'us continuous trouble. 
Idle periods, at times only from Friday night 
to Monday morning, often rerulted in re¬ 
duced production on Monday due to falls In 
the working places, which required time to 
clean up beiorc loading could begin. During 
longer idle periods it was always necessary to 
send crews into the mine to remove the falls 
of rock, and often to reset cross collars. En¬ 
tries and air courses driven in advance of 
rooms required additional cleaning when the 
equipment was moved forward. Experience 
demonstrated that It was particularly trou¬ 
blesome for the face crews to carry props and 
8 - by 8 - by 16-Inch cross collars lor timbering 
to the face In such medium thickness coal, 
and the time lost was appreciable. This 
work was made much less laborious with the 
new system where it is required to carry only 
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the lighter materials consisting of bolts, nuts* 
and small size T-boords. 

Roof support by means of bolts has no de¬ 
pendence on the nature of the floor of a 
mine, and that gain is important where the 
bottom is soft. 

It has been demonstrated that the ability 
of bolts to support the roof is greater than 
the strength of props and cross collars, but 
it has been decided to place the bolts on the 
same centers as the props, that is 4 -foot 
squares. The maximum draw rock encoun¬ 
tered had reached 30 inches, and bolts were 
fixed at a 40-lnch length, W'hlch would give 
an 8 -inch penetration into the permanent 
stratum when the maximum thickness of 
draw rock was encountered. 

While expansion bolts and other types have 
been tried, the bolt adopted thus far has 
been the split bolt with a wedge. Table 1 in¬ 
dicates the resistance of these bolts to pull, 
which emphasizes the supporting strength 
of the bolt. The factor of safety of the roof 
bolting, assuming that the rock to be sup¬ 
ported Is 4 by 4 feet by a maximum of 2% 
feet thick, is much greater than that attained 
In the use of timbers. And since both draw 
rocks in the mine average less than 18 Inches, 
the factor of safety Is high. 

Since in the advanced workings of this 
mine the supporting rock Is shaly sandstone, 
which has become so hard that it is difficult 
to drill, and since the draw rock In this area 
has not exceeded 18 inche.s, the length of 
the rooi bolt has been reduced to 30 Inches. 
When the bolts were first Installed in rooms 
it was decided to use wooden T-boards 
against the roof Just inside of the washer 
and nut of the bolt. These wore originally 
3 by 8 Inches by 3 feet, and were used only 
in rooms. Experience has justified the re¬ 
duction in the size of the T-boards to 3 by 6 
Inches by 2 feet. In the entries or haulage- 
ways where roof bolts are used, timber Is 
not employed directly under the roof, but 
only the metal plate washers, 6 by 6 by one- 
quarter inches thick. 

Prior to the adoption of roof bolting 
throughout the entire mine and during the 
preliminary stages of the w'ork. it was felt 
that If an effective, flexible method of drill¬ 
ing the roof could be devised, one that weiuld 
not Involve such costly Initial e.xpendlture 
as Is required for portable air compressor. 
Jack hammer, and impact wrench and piping, 
approval to adopt the system throughout 
the entire mine could be more readily ob¬ 
tained Each loading unit would require the 
air equipment mentioned, and at Gorgas 
there w^ere a maximum of nine such units. 
It wa.s believed also that a rotary electric 
drill would release less fine rock dust In t^e 
drilling operation and that vibration caused 
by pneumatic stopers, which have a tendency 
to loosen the roof, would be eliminated by 
the use of the drill ram. 

A light, compact, self-propelling drill rig 
was designed by Paul E. Glaze, assistant 
superintendent and chief electrician at the 
Gorgas operation. These mnchlnes have 
proved very effective. The number of holes 
per day has averaged 60. and at times the 
total has reached ns high at 80. The men 
W'ho drill the holes and insert the bolts also 
perform other duties. 

Also included Is the new tyjx* self-propelled 
unit for roof drilling. At present these drill 
rigs are being built by the Continental Gin 
Co. under the trade name of Drillram. The 
rotary drill is so mounted on a hydraulic 
cylinder that upon completion of the drill¬ 
ing operation this drill can be swung out 
of position, the roof bolt inserted in the hole 
Just drilled, and the hydraulic ram swung 
Into position to set the split bolt with wedge, 
without relocating the machine Itself. 

The contribution whicU the roof bolting 
has made in the safe operation of the mine 
has been significant. Roof bolting, when 
used in conjunction W'itli the continuous 
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miner type or machine, where no exploslvee 
are required, will greatly mlnlmlsse roof falls, 
the greatest hazard In coal mining. The 
United States Bureau of Mines during the 
years has been outstanding in Its contrlhu- 


tion to coal mining, but it may well be that 
in its long history no single accomplishment 
exceeds that of roof bolting in mines. 

The cost of roof bolting at Gorgas mine 
is greater by approximately 10 cents per ton 


than that by the use of wooden supports, 
but this difference is small as compared to 
the added efficiency of the machines, the 
increased tonnage obtained, and the in¬ 
creased safety of the men. 


Table 1.—-Boo/ holt pull test data Oorgas M ine~-Ameriasn seam, June 2, 1950 


Item 

No. 

Hole No. 

3,1 inch 
diameter 

4.1 inch 
diameter 

1 inch 
diameter 

6. H Inch 
diameter 

7 . alia Inch 
diameter 

8, inch 

diameter 

0,3^2 inch 
diameter 

10, inch 

diameter 

11,1 inch 
diameter 

iz 1 inch 
diameter 

13. H inch 
diameter 

, 

Rod tvTie... 

BS-CT 

BS-CT 

BS-CT 

E8-CT 

S9-RT 

SS-RT 

8B-RT (1) 

88-RT 

B8-OT (1) 

B8-OT 

ER-CT 

2 

.inches.. 

40 

40 


40M« 

40'i« 

40W 

40 

40H 

305* 

40)ia 

40)16 

3 

Thread leriRth.do- 

4].^ 

414 

4<H« 

4H 2He 

41 M A 

4»Ma 

4*^6 

5)18 

AH 

AH 

4;i« 2)4 

4 


a 

6 

6U 


O^B 

m 

OHe 

OTIa 

6Ha 

CH 


A 1 

Bolt dlttuietor .... 

1.006 



0.756 

a 014 

0.007 

0.012 

0.012 

0.065 

0.063 

0.760 

(1 

rrujection at initial anchomRe 












1 

..inchos— 

544 

4H 


2H 

m 

6^8 

47 ^ 

5«l8 

4)* 

AAu 

2Mi 

7 ' 

Projection afh'r push, .do_ 

4^6 


4 


4H 

AMn 

AM 

AM 

2^* 

ZH 


8 

Push pressure.pounds.. 

16,000 

12.(KI0 

8,000 

None 

12,000 

16,000 

16,000 

10,000 

12, OM) 

16,000 

None 

0 

Pull pressor©—nmrimuin.. 

19T 

lOT 

8T 

14T 

4T 

UT 

IT 

14T 

ivr 

19T 

14T 

lU 

Result. 

Broke in 

Broke in 

Slipped at 

Broke in 

Slipped at 

Bolt hint » 

Slipped» 

Bolt 

Broke in 

Bn>ke in 

Broke in 



thread 

thread 

or 

bottom 

4T« 



stretched 

throa<ls in 

tlireads 

lower 






threiids 




or slipped 

hole 


threads 

jl 

DiflTnet**r af for pull _ 

0.003 

0. m 

0.002 

0.744 


a680 


0.885 

Not avail¬ 

0.063 

0.743 

12 

7’hrefid h after pnll _ 

* SH 

A'Mn 

40id 

41 M A 


4iMe 


5H8 

able 

5)4 

5H 

13 

Projection after pull. 




m 




7^18 

5H 

U)i 

6)4 


Kxplnnation of symbols: BR. burned slot; SS, shoaml slot; f'T, cut thread; K'J\ rollcsl thread; ES. eiijansion shell; (l). special notch. Holes 1 and 2 nol usetl for pull test. 
Kr*nmrks: ' Driven In with sledge to 3 ?b Inches projection after slip. Broke at 14T. * Roof irregularity at hole causi'd bolt to Iw pulled out of lino, causing bond at a iwint ‘Alt 
inches slwve Uireads. Bolt ciianioter immediately above threads. » Driven up with sledge to 3^<i inches projection, no additional data available. 


The continuous miner, purchased from the 
Joy Manufacturing Co., of the type 3-JCM, 
maximum height 39 Inches, produced some 
coal during a few shifts In the month of 
January 1950. It was not, however, until 
after the mines resumed operation on March 
6. following a period of idleness due to a 
Nation-wldo strike, that the work of the 
miner became regular. Only one continuous 
miner Is employed in the mine at Qorgan at 
the present time. It operates on two shifts 
and largely In rooms 17 feet wide, which have 
a 10-foot pillar between. It will be noted 
In this connection that this compares with 
the 26-foot rooms and 20-foot pillars em¬ 
ployed in the conventional method of min¬ 
ing, and tnat the percentage of recovery Is 
markedly Increased. 

When the machine was first Installed, an 
attempt was made to operate it with one 
operator, one helper, one car trimmer, and 
one'shuttle cor operator, using the inter¬ 
mediate shuttle car. operated by push button 
on the miner, as a surge. This is not practi¬ 
cal In coal 52 to 54 inches thick, for the rea¬ 
son that the operator of the miner does not 
have sufficient height over the surge shuttle 
car to properly gage Its loading. After the 
first few shifts a second shuttle car operator 
was added. The crew then consisted of the 
machine operator, the helper, two shuttle car 
operators, and a car trimmer, who loaded the 
mine car. 

Coal was mined at the face, conveyed by 
the shuttle car to a belt on the cross entry, 
and from the belt the coal was loaded into a 
6 Vi-ton mine car on the main entry. This 
method of operation was continued through 
March 1050. Time studies were made on 
each shift, and it was soon definitely deter¬ 
mined that the idle period when the machine 
was standing was due entirely to the In¬ 
ability of the two shuttle cars to effectively 
serve it. It was then that one of the assist¬ 
ant superintendents of the mine, John Davis, 
conceived the idea of utilizing an additional 
mobile loader, a small 12 BU. between the 
continuous miner and tlie Intermediate 
shuttle car. The bottom of the mine acts 
as the surge. The continuous miner, as it 
produces the coal, deposits it on the floor and 
the 12 BU picks it up and loads it into the 
intermediate shuttle car. It has been the 
experience at Gorgas that the miner Is thus 
made continuous. 

Table 2 shows the cost per ton, separated 
as to day and night shifts, of coal produced 
by the continuous miner from January 1, 
1960, through August 1960, delivered In the 


mine car on the main haulage entry. The 
intermediate Joy mobile loader began op¬ 
eration during April 1960. It will be noted 
how the tons per man-day have Increased 
with the proportionate decrease In the cost 
per ton. The figures Indicated are raw coal, 
but tests reveal that the tons of washed 
coal per ton of raw coal with the continuous 
miner is 85 percent; whereas, in the con¬ 
ventional method of mining, using under¬ 
cutting machines, explosives, and mobile 
loaders, the washed coal is only 72 percent of 
the raw coal produced on the same basis. 

It has been estimated that on a washed 
coal basis the cost of producing coal with a 
continuous miner in the mine car on the 
main entry Is about one-third of the cost 
of producing washed coal with the conven¬ 
tional mobile loaders. 

The crew now consists of one continuous 
miner operator, one helper, one Joy operator, 
two shuttle car operators, one car trimmer, 
and one foreman. The average number of 
tons produced since March per shift has been 
297.5 of raw coal, with an average 86 percent 
wash coal recovery. The greatest advance in 
solid coal in one shift has been 168 feet, and 
the largest tonnage per shift has been 443 
tons of raw coal. 

The savings in explosives cost amounted to 
about 8 cents per ton. 

The noticeable Improvement In the condi¬ 
tion of the roof In the places where the con¬ 
tinuous miner has operated has been most 
marked. Ribs of pillars are not shattered 
and accordingly are capable of supporting 
more weight. Likewise, the hazard of falling 
rib coal is greatly minimized. Draw rock 
which formerly came down as the coal was 
shot, now stands up In places after the sup¬ 
ports are withdrawn for as long as 3 months. 
The 17-foot rooms are timbered with cross 
collars with 6-foot centers supported by light 
Jacks. These rooms are timbered by the op¬ 
erator and helper as the places advance. 
After each room is driven to its boundary, 
which is on an average of every two shifts, 
the cross collars and Jacks are withdrawn 
to the nearest crosscut and are there avail¬ 
able as the adjoining Inby rooms Interesect 
these crosscuts. In the entries and air course 
the roof is supported by bolts. 

The use of the continuous miner at Oor¬ 
gas has convincingly demonstrated that; 
(1) l*hi8 method of winning coal from the 
face is dependable; (2) the use of the ma¬ 
chine greatly reduces the hazard of min¬ 
ing (a) by the elimination of explosives, (b) 
by reducing roof exposure, (c) by reducing 
man-hours of exposure per ton of coal mined, 


(d) by concentration of rock dust, (e) by 
removing the worker from the face (the op¬ 
erator of the machine performs his task 
at a minimum of 10 feet from the face), (f) 
by eliminating the shattering ctf ribs of 
pillars and thus avoiding falls of pillar coal; 
(3) the cost of producing coal is greatly re¬ 
duced. 

The matter of the size of the coal pro¬ 
duced is of no moment at a mine like Gorgas 
where the coal is produced for steam pur¬ 
poses only, and this likewise would be true 
at mines producing metallurgical coal. Siz¬ 
ing tests shown in tables 3 and 4 over a pe¬ 
riod of a week Indicate the difference be¬ 
tween sizes of the coal with a conventional 
mobile loader and undercutting machine as 
compared to the continuous miner. No no¬ 
ticeable effect has been observed in the qual¬ 
ity of the washed coal due to the use of this 
machine, producing about one-quarter of 
the total production. 

The results thus obtained in the use of 
this one continuous miner warranted the 
recent purchase by the Alabama Power Co. 
of two additional miners. If such results 
continue, the mine should be completely 
equipped with these machines. 

The writer feels a deep sense of obliga¬ 
tion to the following members of the min¬ 
ing staff of Alabama Power Co. for their 
criticism and suggestions in the preparation 
of this paper: Harry M. Johnstone, manager 
of Gorgas Mine; J. W. Shealy, senior engi¬ 
neer; W. O. Hodgkin, mining engineer; and 
E. W. Booker, superintendent. 

Table 2. —Cost per ton of coal produced at 

face with continuous miner, Jan. I, 1950 

to Aug. 31, 1950 


1 

D.ile 

1 

1 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

man¬ 

shifts 

1 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

shifts 

1 

Total 

tons 

Tons ’ 
pet 
man 

Amount 

i 

Co.st 

l>er 

ton 

Jnnuary... 
Prbruary >. 

68 

11 

1,714 

20.6 

$805.52 

0.47 

Nlnrch .... 


36 

7. 300 

29.0 

3, 557, 62 

.4.S 

April. 

301 

40 

11.352 

37 7 

4. :D3. 61 

.38 

May. 

335 

46 

12.620 

37.7 

4. 660.98 

.39 

June.. 

304 

44 

14, 080 

46. 3 

4, ;t96.44 

.31 

July. 

216 

32 

0,413 

43.6 

3, 147, 66 

.a't 

AURU.St.... 

323 

45 

14.190 

43. K 

4,614.55 

.32 

Total.... 

1,787 

254 

70,777 

*30.6 

25.706.37 

*.3C 


* Mino f{ll<‘ this month duo to strike. 

* Deduct 15 rieroont to obtain tons of washed coal per 
man-ilay. 

* Divide liy O.Sf) to obtain cost per ion of washed coal. 
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Table 3. —Sample screen analysis of coal taken from continuous miner 
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Table 4. —Sample screen a7ialysis of coal from joy loaders 
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Address of Hon. George H. Bender, of 

Ohio, at Memorial Program for Thomas 
G. Masaryk, First President of Czecho¬ 
slovakia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN 'PHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 22, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include an address which I made 
at a special memorial program for 
Thomas G. Masaryk. first President of 
Czechoslovakia. This address was made 
under the auspices of the American Com¬ 
mittee To Fight Communism: 

Millions of people throughout the world— 
the millions who are shackled in their own 
homes—cannot celebrate, cannot talk or 
even breathe the name “Masaryk,” Red 
tyiants cannot tolerate the name of this 
great liberator, but I know that thc.se free¬ 
dom-loving people abroad are oflering a si¬ 
lent prayer in memory of this great states¬ 
man and humanitarian. 

Thoma^i Garrigue Masaryk will be re¬ 
membered for centuries. History will place 
him as a leader wlio was born on the thresh¬ 
old ol the nineteenth-twentieth century, 
and who. at the ri}>e age of 6.S years, went in 
exile to forge and found a new republic 
which lor 20 years was a model of democracy 
in central Europe. 

Thomas Masaryk was more than a liber¬ 
ator to his own people. He is remembered 
as n world statesman and world leader in 
the finest sense of Christianity. Born in 
Moravia, of humble origin, Masaryk married 
into an old American family. During their 
entire married life, his wife was a constant 
co-worker and n great spiritual guidance in 
his long struggle as a professor and congress¬ 
man in the old Austro-Hungary Parliament. 
Their family union was complete. 

In the words of Ma.saryk himself, “When 
I came back to Prague in 1918, I could hardly 
wait to be beside her.” 

Masaryk was a great scholar. He stressed 
the importance of Christianity in education, 
I shall quote his own words: 

“1 cannot picture a human being In our 
world growing up without knowing of Christ 


and His teaching; and of course the Old 
Testament is part of the fundamental cul¬ 
tural background ol every European. Any¬ 
one not knowing what Chrlstiaiiity stands 
lor would really be a stranger in our cul¬ 
tural domain: and how could anyone under¬ 
stand European history and the sy.stein run¬ 
ning through it. if he had not been taught 
about the reality and development of the 
church? But the difficulty is how to teach 
it. from what standpoint to appraise the 
historical lacts—a hard problem for the 
schools. 

“I myself am always repenting and em- 
phasi?:lng the fact that religion is the essen¬ 
tial element of spiritual life and culture, 
and for that reason not only religious in¬ 
struction and instruction about religion in 
general, but also religious practice Is for me ■ 
a great and unsolved question of school 
policy.” 

Thoma.«5 Garrigue Masaryk believed In true 
democracy founded on love and re.spect for 
one’s neighbor, and toward all neighbors, 
as the realization ol the rule of God on 
earth. Let me quote him again: 

“Democracy is not only a form of govern¬ 
ment, it is nt)t only what is written in con- 
stltution.s; democracy is a view of life, rests 
on laith in men. in humanity, and in hu¬ 
man nature, and there is no love without 
faith. I said once that democracy Is a 
discufi.slon. But real discussion is only pos¬ 
sible where men trust one another, and hon¬ 
estly seek the truth. Democracy is a con¬ 
versation among equals, the thinking of free 
people open to complete publicity—the word 
‘parliament’ has a fine meaning, if only we 
could give it body. 

“I said among equals. I know that men 
are not equal; nowhere on the earth or in 
nature is there equality—there is variety; 
only as immortal souls are we really equiva¬ 
lent, Libert, egallt^ fraternlte—even the 
French Revolution de facto accepted Jesus' 
commandment, the commandment of love 
toward one’s neighbor. It sounds like a 
paradox, but it is true; the French revolu¬ 
tionaries were theocrats, even If they had 
God merely as a highc.st being. 

“The democratic ideal Is not only politi¬ 
cal. It is social and economic. Communism 
I vigorously reject. Without individualism, 
without gifted and inventive individuals, 
without capable leaders, without geniuses 
society cannot be reasonably and justly or¬ 
ganized. 

“Democracy on Its social side means the 
abolition of degrading misery; in a republic. 
In a democracy, it must not be possible for 
Individuals or ranks to exploit their cocltl- 
zens—in a democracy man to man must not 


be merely a means. No organization of men 
Is possible without superiors and subordi¬ 
nates, but it must Just be an organization, 
and not a privilege, not aristocratic coercion 
but mutual service. Democracy needs lead¬ 
ers, not masters.” 

Masaryk defended his concept of democ¬ 
racy against protagonists of totalitarian sys¬ 
tems ot any color. 

“I defend democracy, moreover, against 
dictatorial absolutism, whether the right to 
dictate be claimed by the proletariate, the 
state, or the church. I know the argument 
that dictatorship is justified, since conscience 
and right, reason and science, are absolute; 
and I am not unfamiliar with talk about the 
dictatorship 'of the heart.’ Logic, mathe¬ 
matics, and some moral maxims may be ab¬ 
solute, that is to say, not relative as they 
would be if all countries, parties, and indl- 
vidual.s had a special morality, mathematics, 
and logic of their own; but there is a differ¬ 
ence between absolutism of theory, and prac¬ 
tical. political absolutism. The mo.st scien¬ 
tific policy depends upon experience and in¬ 
duction. It can claim no infallibility. It 
offers no eternal truths and can form no 
warrant for absolutism.” 

Masaryk. even in his years after World 
War I, didn’t trust, didn’t believe in com¬ 
munism. It was he who coined the phrase 
that “Russian bolshevism is a pathological 
scum.” 

Today Masaryk’s Ideas of democracy, of 
humanltarinni.sm. and of llberalLsm and 
those associated before the name of "Thom¬ 
as Masaryk” are brutally suppressed in his 
native land. Even his works are banned, but 
the remaining free world bows deeply In 
memory of a statesman who left the greatest 
impression on his people and free people 
everywhere. 

I know that Czechoslovakia will arise 
again. I know that the Red plague will be 
removed. And after victory of democracy, 
which must come with spiritual weapons, 
the Red plague will be forgotten, but, the 
name of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk will live 
forever. 

In conclusion. I want to say on this broad¬ 
cast, which will be heard not only in our 
United States but also behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. that my country, the great United 
States ol America. Is and will be always the 
torch and bastion for all who are surpressed, 
abused, and enslaved. Thank you. 

Public Assistance Provisions of the Social 
Security Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding created by some 
sources as to the administration in New 
York State of the Social Security Act. It 
is my opinion that there is a deliberate 
effort being made by the Republican 
officeholders of New York State to hide 
their own wrongdoing by an unwar¬ 
ranted attack upon the Federal admin¬ 
istration. 

The following statement, issued March 
9,1951, by the Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, 
is an unanswerable refutation of the 
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misstatements emanating from New 
York: 

STATEMSMT BT FtoXBAL SXCUKXTT AdMUCUTBA- 

TOR ON PUBLIC AaSlBTANCK PBOV 1810 MB GOT 

THE SOCUL SBCURITY ACT 

The reBolution adopted by the New York 
State Legislature claims that the Federal 
Security Agency has threatened to withhold 
funds from New York for aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled, unless the State ac¬ 
quiesced in two arbitrary conditions. 

The resolution alleges that one of these 
conditions “would mandate an inflexible 
State-wide standard of assistance requiring 
all persons receiving assistance under a wel¬ 
fare program to receive mechanically the 
same benefits in total disregard of indi- 
vidualhsod needs.** The second condition, 
according to the resolution, would require 
the State “to depart from its long-established 
civil-service system and compel the adoption 
of special civil-service standards and pro¬ 
cedures for employees dealing with Federal 
welfare programs or a general revision of our 
civil-service system.’* 

The 1936 Social Security Act provided for 
Federal contributions to the States for needy 
people—under certain conditions. It pro¬ 
vided that each State submit a State plan 
which had to be approved, originally by the 
Social Security Board and now by the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator, as meeting the 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 
This State plan, the act says, ’‘shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State, and if administered by them, be man¬ 
datory upon them.” Furthermore, since 
1940. the act requires that all such plans 
Include “methods relating to the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand¬ 
ards on a merit basis.” 

These are not arbitrary conditions 
dreamed up by me or anyone else in the 
Federal Security Agency. They are part of 
the law of the land. Congress wrote these 
essential provisions into the Social Security 
Act because It wanted to protect helpless 
needy persons from arbitrary and capricious 
action, and to make sure that they would 
receive humane and Individual considera¬ 
tion wherever they live within a State. 

Failure to adhere to these provisions has 
resulted in serious differences in the treat¬ 
ment of needy people throughout New York 
State. People In various parts of the State 
receive shockingly disparate amounts of 
assistance in relation to their need. The 
law clearly calls for equitable treatment for 
persons in need; and persons in New York 
State have not been getting equitable treat¬ 
ment. 

There has been failure on the part of local 
welfare districts to include basic items in 
the budgets of needy persons. There has 
been an alarming variation In the tests ap¬ 
plied in determining who is entitled to as¬ 
sistance and who Is not. Thus, In some wel¬ 
fare districts a person may be denied as¬ 
sistance if he has as much as $100 worth of 
personal property, while in a neighboring 
district a person may be granted assistance 
even though he has $1,500 or more of per¬ 
sonal property. In my opinion, the Con¬ 
gress that passed the Social Security Act 
was out to prevent precisely this kind of 
discrimination. 

We have not insisted on an Inflexible 
standard that would require all persons to 
receive mechanically the same benefit with¬ 
out regard to Individual need. Quite the 
contrary. What we have asked the State 
department of social welfare to do is to 
establish a State-wide policy that would bo 
simple, objective, and consistent, so that 
a person in need would know what ho is 
entitled to, and would not have to depend 
on the whim of a local official. 


The Federal Government asks for equality 
of treatment, not necessarily equality of 
dollar assistance. The Federal Government 
asks that New York see to it that people in 
equal need receive the money to secure the 
same standard of living. Obviously, the rent 
costs in a small town upstate will not be 
the same as in Manhattan. The equal 
standard requires that a needy person re¬ 
ceive the money to purchase equivalent 
food, clothing, and shelter, wherever he lives 
within the State. 

All of this is well known to the State 
board of social welfare. As a matter of fact, 
since 1944 the board has paid lip service 
to the requirements of Federal law. In that 
year it issued an instruction to local dis¬ 
tricts calling for equitable treatment of per¬ 
sons in equal need; but this Instruction was 
never enforced. On January 22, 1961, this 
board ratified an agreement which the 
chairman of the board and I had reached 
on December 29, 1960. relating to aid tn the 
permanently and totally disabled. That 
agreement provides for Inclusion in the 
State plan of assistance standards to assure 
equitable treatment for all needy persons. 

Thus the State board of social welfare rec- 
ogniYies that there is no basis for the accusa¬ 
tions contained in the legislature’s resolu¬ 
tion and accordingly agrees to abide by the 
law of the land. 

As to requirements for an adequate merit 
system In the administration of public as¬ 
sistance in New York, the Federal law is 
perfectly clear. Its Intent is to have admin¬ 
istration of public assistance In all States 
free from political pressures. The fact Is 
that New York has some 900 welfare posi¬ 
tions exempted from civil service—more 
than the number of such exempted posi¬ 
tions in all other States put together. New 
York Is the only State in the Union where 
county welfare directors are not under the 
merit system. Moreover, 65 deputy directors 
are also exempt, along with a large number 
of other miscellaneous Jobs. This contra¬ 
dicts the express requirements of the Fed¬ 
eral Social Security Act. The State board 
of social welfare has now assured us that 
It will take the necessary steps to correct any 
deficiencies which may be necessary in the 
carrying out of personnel standards on a 
merit basis In accordance with the Federal 
Social Security Act.” 

These facts reveal the inaccuracies and 
distortions of the resolutions better than 
any argumentation. 


Connections Between Criminals and Law- 
Enforcement Officers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
'Wednesday, March 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
statement made by former Ambassador 
Spruille Braden, chairman. New York 
City Anticrime Committee, at the ses¬ 
sion of the United States Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in the United 
States Courthouse, Foley Square, New 
York City, on Tuesday, March 20, 1951. 

This anticrime committee has been 
recently created upon recommendation 


of the King’s County grand Jury. Judge 
Samuel S. Leibowitz and District Attor¬ 
ney Miles McDonald especially deserve 
recognition and credit for this effective 
movement for better law enforcement. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement bt Former Ambassador Spruxllz 
Braden. Chairman, New York Ojtt Anti- 
crime Committee, at Tuesday’s (March 20, 
1951) Session of the United States Sen¬ 
ate Crime Investigating Committee in 
THE United States Courthouse, Foley 
Square, New York City 
Both as chairman of the New York City 
Anticrime Committee and as a citizen, I ap¬ 
preciate the honor of being Invited last week 
to sit with this distinguished committee and 
to make this statement today. 

Your committee. Senator Kefauver. merits 
the gratitude of all decent Americans for 
exposing to the light of public opinion the 
shameful connections between criminals 
and the law-enforcement officers throughout 
this country. 

Your committee has helped the average 
man in the street to realize that the ap¬ 
parently Innocent placing of a $2 bet with a 
bookmaker, when multiplied by the thou¬ 
sands who do it daily, is in fact supplying 
organized crime with huge additional reve¬ 
nues wherewith to corrupt law-enforcement 
officers, to buy immunity from punishment 
for all manner of offenses, to make drug ad¬ 
dicts of our children and generally to pollute 
society. 

I have watched this committee bit by bit 
extract from witnesses sordid stories of cor¬ 
ruption in this city. My emotions have 
been mixed, but 1 am confident that they 
are typical of all those who by television, 
radio, and the press have followed events izi 
this courtroom. We plain citizens have re¬ 
sented the arrogance and Impertinence 
shown before this committee. We have 
been shocked to hear a city commissioner 
admit to hobnobbing with gangsters and re¬ 
ceiving in his office such loathsome crea¬ 
tures as the so-called policy king. We have 
drawn the only implications that can be 
drawn from these evil associations between 
the hoodlums and high officials of this great 
city. Momentarily we have, perhaps, felt a 
certain measure of frustration that swift 
and severe punishment Is not meted out 
both to the gangsters and to the venal offi¬ 
cials. We are increasingly angered—In a 
cold reasoning rage—because self-evidently 
these racketeers cov.ld not have grown rich 
and powerful, as they have, if they had not 
been In complicity with law-enforcement 
officers. Were It not for this complicity, we 
realize that these criminals never could have 
accumulated wealth and Influence to a point 
where they must be consulted on the reor¬ 
ganization of Tammany Hall or as to who 
should or should not he a supreme court 
Justice or even a candidate for mayor of 
New York City. We know that crime can¬ 
not exist on a major scale or on organized 
or syndicated bases unless there is some¬ 
thing rotten in city hall. Finally, we plain 
citizens are determined to put an end to 
these outrageous conditions. We are awake 
at last. 

This Senate committee has contributed to 
this awakening. Its activities should be 
continued. I voice the ardent wish of thou¬ 
sands of citizens In New York City that It 
be continued after March 31. 

Also I wish to pass on to this committee 
and to the television companies the desire 
expressed In many messages I have received, 
that the more Important scenes in these 
hearings be repeated extensively at night 
over television, for the benefit of those whose 
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occupations prevented their watching during 
the working hours of the last week. 

I have said that the citizens of New York 
are determined to eradicate corruption. 
More, we are already under way. On Janu¬ 
ary 31, 1961, the December 1949 grand Jury in 
Kings County handed up a presentment stat¬ 
ing that— 

“The history of past Investigations reveals 
a sudden relaxation of the public temper, 
when the headlined activities of the male¬ 
factor have boon filed away In forgetfulness. 
That public apathy Is the fertilizer that 
nurtures the soil for unbridled graft and cor¬ 
ruption.” 

The grand Jury, with the vigorous support 
of Judge Samuel Lolbowltz and District 
Attorney Miles McDonald therelore “urged 
the immediate establishment of an entirely 
new and permanent city-wide crime commis¬ 
sion to be supported by public contributions. 
* * * This body under no circumstances 

to undertake the business of law enforce¬ 
ment Itself. Rather It must concentrate on 
purposeful systematic observation of those 
who are duly entrusted with the conduct of 
our law enforcement, and on keeping the 
community Informed of the results of this 
observation.” 

To these ends, within a few hours on 
that same day, the New York City Anti- 
crime Committee was formed by a group of 
prominent citizens from Bronx, Kings, New 
York, Queens, and Richmond Counties. On 
the committee arc men and women of differ¬ 
ent creeds, color, and racial origins. They 
are leaders of Industry, labor, education, so¬ 
cial organizations, banking, and other call¬ 
ings. Our membership is absolutely non¬ 
political and contains no one ambitious for 
public office. 

Our group, as a watchdog committee, will 
give every support to those law-enforcement 
officers who arc performing honestly and 
efficiently. If through the meticulous ob¬ 
servation by our staff of investigators we 
find proven cases of ineptitude or worse in 
the courts, the district attorneys’ offices, or 
parole boards, the police, or elsewhere, the 
fachs will be presented to the appropriate 
authorities in order lor them to take prompt 
remedial action. Should they fail to do so, 
the committee wdll then go to the public 
wiih the.se facts. In short, the purposes of 
the New York City Anticnme Committee, ns 
expressed in its certificate of incorporation, 
are as follows: 

(a) To keep continually before all the 
people ol the city of New York the principle 
that no lasting hapiiincss or prosperity can 
be established without due respect for law 
and order, and that crime and vice can 
be suppressed only by the firm determina¬ 
tion of the people and consistent action by 
law-enforcement officers and their superi¬ 
ors. 

(bl To give aid to law-enforcement agen¬ 
cies in the proper discharge of their duties. 

(c) To keep the public continually in¬ 
formed as to conditions showing criminal 
activities and to promote vigilance in the 
Buppre.ssion thereof. 

(d) To receive private voluntary contri¬ 
butions to be used solely to effectuate the 
foregoing purposes. 

The New York City Anticrime Committee 
has established offices at 270 Park Avenue, 
where Information respecting crime condi¬ 
tions in this city will be welcomed, treated 
confidentially, and investigated by an ex¬ 
pert staff. 

The New York City Anticrime Committee 
In zeal and effectiveness will outmatch the 
crooks and conniving law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers. We are In this fight to the finish. We 
demand and will .see to it that there are hon¬ 
est and competent law-cnforccmcnt officers 
throughout the live borouglis. 


Senator Tobey, like everyone else who 
heard you, I was profoundly moved lost 
Wednesday by your eloquent and Impas¬ 
sioned plea for a spiritual and religious re¬ 
vival in this country if crime and corruption 
are to be exterminated. 

So much do I agree with you that for many 
years I have at every opportunity in public 
add’^csses and otherwise declared that the 
greatest single problem confronting human¬ 
ity today is the breakdown in morality every¬ 
where, but esijeclally in government. Basi¬ 
cally it is precisely this lack of morality 
which is responsible for communism, aggres- 
Blon, and Russian expansionism along with 
all the many other political ills that afflict 
us in domestic as well as In world affairs. 
Unless our citizenry, and In particular every 
one of those who govern and who are charged 
with law enforcement, get back to morality 
and common honesty, our other efforts and 
struggles will be sterile. We will be attack¬ 
ing symptoms rather than the disease itself. 

This leads me to another aspect of the 
crime and corruption situation on which 
heretofore—so far as I know—there has been 
little or no comment. I refer to its reper¬ 
cussions on our foreign relations. 

Irrespective of whether we want It or not, 
the mantle of world leadership rests on our 
shoulders. On how well we wear it depends 
not merely the fate of these United States 
but ol civilization itself. 

We can only exercise that leadership suc¬ 
cess! ully if we have self-respect and are re¬ 
spected by and enjoy the confidence of other 
peoples. For respect there must be complete 
integrity and confidence in that Integrity by 
the authorities and peoples on both sides. 

I regret to say that we have been losing 
that respect and confidence of other nations 
which we formerly held. 

Through the years I have been proud when 
repeatedly my foreign friends have remarked, 
“Of course, you have some crime and cor¬ 
ruption in tiie United States, but you keep 
It at a minimum because you have sanctions; 
the punishment is swift and sure.” 

In contrn.st to these statements, of late 
years these same friends, pointing to the 
revolting conditions dl.sclosed by this com¬ 
mittee, the Brooklyn grand Jury, and other 
InvestigatioiiB, have commented sadly on our 
moral deterioration. 

One ol the outstanding statesmen of this 
hemisphere, a former Ambassador and Presi¬ 
dent of his country, In effect, told me only a 
few weeks ago: 

“The scandalous connivance of the police 
disclosed by the Brooklyn grand Jury is 
known throughout Latin America. It de¬ 
stroys overnight your efforts to win the minds 
and hearts of our people. If dishonesty 
amongst your officials continues, you might 
as well forget about the Voice ol America 
and other efforts to keep us on your side. 
The millions of dollars you are spending for 
these purposes will go down the drain unless 
you get back to your old system ol integrity 
In public life.” 

Just as the people, and particularly the 
youth, of a country are prone to imitate their 
lenders, so a great and powerful country 
such as ours sets the tempo for others. Tims, 
the bad example set by some of our public 
officials will be followed elsewhere. In any 
event, we cannot rationally protest against 
coriuption abroad ruining our investments 
when there is such blatant corruption right 
at home. 

Tills means that ns corruption spreads, 
capital will not dare venture Into other lands, 
and the point 4 program, which In large 
part must depend upon private Investment, 
will fail. 

Just as Caesar’s wife must be above sus¬ 
picion, so any official directly or Indirectly 
having to do with law enforcement, must not 
only be good but must appear good. This is 


Imperative from the aspect of our foreign re¬ 
lations. Here, at home, we may Judge the 
corrupt or Indiscreet official as an individual, 
but to foreigners he repre.sents and typifies 
the United States, and so this Nation’s repu¬ 
tation for intesjrity may stand or fall by whA^ 
he does or seems to do. 

The loss of moral prestige by the United 
States and its repercussions on others was 
vividly demon.stratod last October, when a 
report issued by an official ol a friendly gov¬ 
ernment staled that the “bankruptcy and 
corruption” existing In his country, “have an 
intimate relation to the American example in 
racketeering.” 

One ol the phenomena accompanying the 
breakdown in mornluy, to which I re¬ 
ferred, may be stated practically as a law of 
nature: Just ns dictatorships almost always 
become corrupt, so conversely corruption 
often leads to dictatorship. 'This happens 
because either the crooks and dishonest ol- 
fleials become dictators in order to continue 
stealing, or there is an armed revolution to 
throw them out. In the latter case the re¬ 
sultant chaos and exercise of force In turn 
lead to dictatorship. This vicious circle has 
destroyed the Roman and other civilizations 
and could do the same to ours, if we do not 
take preventive measures. 

In other words, either we must wipe out 
those mobsters and their political partners 
or we will lose our way of life. 

Joe Stalin, If he had planned it that way, 
could not find a speedier and surer way to 
defeat the democracies than by subsidizing 
these gangsters and foul politicians. Ac¬ 
tually, as I have seen In other countries how 
closely the gangsters and Communists work 
together, I sometimes wonder if the Soviet Is 
not, at least In some measure, inciting these 
vermin to defile our system of law and order. 

But whether or not this be so. of one 
thing we can be sure, the Costellos, Adonises, 
and the rest of this scum and still more the 
miserably corrupted law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers, arc among the Kremlin’s best allies. 
Prrhnp.s, In a sense, they are even more dan¬ 
gerous than the spies convicted of stealing 
our atomic and military secrets. After all, 
by ingenuity and hard woi-k we can compen¬ 
sate lor and replace these thelts, but the loss 
of morality In government will cause us to 
lose our sell-respect and the respect and 
confidence of other peoples. Prom such a 
catastrophe no nation has ever recovered. 

A most Important result ol the Senate in¬ 
vestigating committee’s work is that it is 
demonstrating to the entire world that our 
democracy is essentially sound and honest, 
because a bipartisan group of legislators 
wlihout fear or hesitation, free from politi¬ 
cal bins, letting the chips fall where they 
may, are exposing to the purifying light of 
public opinion the crime, graft, and bribery 
which has existed in this and other com¬ 
munities. 

The importance of your work. Senator Ke- 
FAUVER, from a purely domestic viewpoint, 
cannot be exaggerated, but I dare to say that 
In restoring and fortifying our country's po¬ 
sition of respected leadership In the world 
you and your associates, and such bodies as 
the Brooklyn grand Jury, can strike one of 
the most vital blows required for our de¬ 
fense and the preservation of the confidence 
in and friendship for us of other nations. 

Our citizens are aroused, and an aroused 
citizenry is irresistible. They will relentless¬ 
ly demand honest and competent officials, 
who will drive the criminals into prison, out 
of the country, or Into the electric chair. 

The New York City Anticrime Committee 
was formed to help in this work. You may 
be assured It is at your service at all times, 
and we hope to Join with other crime com¬ 
missions throughout the country to make 
this a great national campaign, an unre¬ 
mitting crusade. 
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H. R. 1 Providu $10,000 of Fne Intnr* 
uce for Every Member of the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1951, the United States House of 
Representatives passed a free insurance 
bill for members of the Armed Forces 
by a vote of 390 to 0. 

This bill, when and If it becomes law. 
will have the great advantage of pro¬ 
viding every member of the Armed Forces 
with $10,000 of insurance during the 
period of his military sexvlce and for at 
least 90 days after his discharge, without 
cost to the serviceman. 

Thus, we can be assured of universal 
Insurance coverage of all members of the 
Armed Forces, a result which we were 
never able to attain in World War I or 
World War n. 

Experience has heretofore been that 
the dependents of deceased servicemen 
who did not have either national service 
life insurance or Government life insur¬ 
ance, v;ere generally among those who 
needed the benefits of insurance most. 
Universal coverage of all who serve in 
our military forces is a much-to-be-de- 
sired ideal. The bill, H. R. 1. wiU. for 
the first time in the military history of 
this country, enable us to attain that 
Ideal 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include an article by James Marlow en¬ 
titled *‘Free Insurance Bill Covers Serv¬ 
icemen Killed Since June 27” from the 
Wednesday, February 21, 1951, edition 
of the Evening Star: 

FBZI iMStTKANCB BILL COVEBS SERVICEMEN 

Killed Since June 27 
(By James Marlow) 

Veterans with national service life Insur¬ 
ance may be puzEled about a move in Con¬ 
gress to set up a new kind of OI insurance. 

Up to now, men in service could get this 
national service life insurance, insuring 
themselves up to $10,000. They had to pay 
for it, but no one bad to buy it. Roughly 
20 percent of the men now in service, with 
dependents, don’t have the insurance. 

If a serviceman bought it, he could drop 
It when he was discharged, and that would 
end it. But if he wanted to. he could keep 
it to cover him in civilian life. 

If he kept it, he could have the cheapest 
kind, called term insurance, or convert it to 
a more expensive permanent policy. In 
either case, he’d have to keep on paying for 
it. Only about 4,000,000 World War U vet¬ 
erans have kept the national service life in¬ 
surance they had while in service. 

HOW TT WOULD WORK 

That’s the way the story has been and is 
now. But a week ago the House Veterans 
Committee approved a new kind of CII in¬ 
surance. 


If it goes through as approved, this Is the 
way it will work: 

Every serviceman will be Insured for 
$10,000 by the Government for as long os 
he's in service and for 90 days afterward. 
He won’t have to pay for It. At the end of 
those 90 days, the insurance stops. 

If he comes out of the service disabled 
he can keep the Insurance—It Is called *'H” 
policy—but he’ll have to pay for It then. 
The maximum *‘H” policy Is $10,000. 

If he comes out of the service totally dis¬ 
abled, then he gets this same “H” policy free 
for the whole period of his total disability. 
The "H” policy in that case is a flat $10,000. 

RETROACTIVE IN DEATHS 

And this new law would take care of the 
survivors of men who died In service since 
June 27. 1050. if they were not protected 
at the time of their death by the present 
national service life insurance. 

For example: John Jones was killed in 
Korea in July but had no national service 
life Insurance. Still, he had dependents. 
The new law would provide $10,000 for them. 

Or. Tom Smith was killed in Korea. He 
had dependents, too, but only $5,000 national 
service life insurance. Under the new law 
those dependents would get an additional 
$6,000, to make the total insurance pay¬ 
ment to them $10,000. 

But what of those 4,000.000 World War 
n veterans who kept national service life 
Insurance after being discharged and have 
been paying on It ever since? The new law 
wouldn't affect them or their policy in any 
way. They’d continue to pay on their na¬ 
tional service life insurance policy. 

BACK-IN-SERVICE CASE 

But suppose a veteran with this old na¬ 
tional service life Insurance is called back 
Into service now and this House committee 
bill becomes a law. He’d get a break. 

Once back in service, he’d be covered free 
with the new $10,000 policy. He could give 
up his old national service life insurance 
policy. 

If he had a permanent national service life 
insurance policy, he’d get back from the 
Government, when he gave It up, the policy’s 
cash surrender value. 

If he had the cheaper national service life 
Insurance term policy, he’d get nothing back 
when he gave it up after returning to the 
service. 

But what happens when this veteran—who 
went back into service and gave up his na¬ 
tional service life insurance policy—is dis¬ 
charged later on? As noted above, the pro¬ 
tection of the $10,000-for-free policy under 
the new law would end BO days after his dis¬ 
charge. Is he then left without any in¬ 
surance? 

COULD GET IT BACK 

No. Once discharged, he could get back 
his Old national service life insurance policy: 

1. If he had the permanent kind, he can 
get It back by returning all the money he 
had received when he gave it up, plus a sum 
slightly less than what he would have paid 
on it from the time he gave it up until he 
wanted it back again. And he could get this 
back without a physical examination. 

2. If he had the national service life in¬ 
surance term insurance, he could get it back 
simply by paying a sum equal to two monthly 
premiums. But he'd have to take a physi¬ 
cal examination. 

If he was disabled and couldn’t pass the 
term insurance examination he’d get the "H” 
Insurance mentioned before, up to $10,000 
and pay for it month by month. 

If he wog totally disabled, he’d get a full 
$10,000 *‘H” policy for free for the whole 
period of his total disability. 


PostlianoQf Award of Confreiiional 
Medal of Honor to Sft William Rnitell 

Jecelin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor Is the su¬ 
preme tribute which our Nation can pay 
to the valor of one of its fighting men. 
Its recipients have always been held, and 
rightly so. in a specially exalted classifi¬ 
cation among all the heroes of our Armed 
Forces. 

It is with a sense of pride, therefore, 
that I bring to the attention of the Sen¬ 
ate the posthumous award of this decora¬ 
tion to Sgt. William Russell Jecelin, of 
Baltimore, for Incredible courage in sav¬ 
ing the members of his platoon by cover¬ 
ing with his body an exploding hand 
grenade after he had led and rallied his 
men to storm and capture an enemy ridge 
in Korea. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends." The account of the award and 
the reasons therefor will be, I am sui*e, 
an inspiration to all the countrymen of 
this gallant young man, and I ack unani¬ 
mous consent that the story of the award 
and of the heroism which merited it, as 
published in the Baltimore Sun of March 
27, together with an editorial from the 
same paper this morning, be published 
In the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

IPJrom the Baltimore Sun of March 27, 1961) 
Congressional Medal or Honor Announced 

roR Baltimore Hero—Sergeant Jecelin 

Threw Himself on Grenade in Korean 

Fight To Save Men 

The Congressional Medal of Honor, the Na¬ 
tion's highest military decoration, has been 
awarded posthumously to a young Baltimore 
soldier who threw himself on an exploding 
hand grenade in Korea and saved his com¬ 
rades from almost certain death. 

"Tills Incredible courage" of Sgt. William 
Russell Jecelin, who lived at 228 Henncman 
Avenue before entering the Army, climaxed 
his company’s direct frontal attack on a 
strongly defended enemy ridge which was 
blocking the advance of United Nations 
troops. 

BRADLEY TO GIVE MEDAL 

The action took place September 19 near 
Saga during the first United Nations advance 
up the Korean peninsula. 

The blue-ribboned medal, the sixth to be 
awarded in the present conflict, will be pre¬ 
sented to the sergeant’s father. John Jecelin. 
Jr., at 2:80 p. m. next Tuesday by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley* Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The ceremony will be held in the Pentagon 
In Washington. 
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TEXT OF citation 

The citation reads as follows; 

“SKt. William B. Jecelln, Company O. 
Thirty-fifth Infantry Regiment, distin¬ 
guished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action against the enemy near Saga, 
Korea, on September 19, 1960. His company 
was ordered to secure a prominent, saw¬ 
toothed ridge from a well entrenched and 
heavily armed enemy force. 

“Unable to capture the objective in the 
first attempt, a frontal and flanking assault 
was launched. He led his platoon through 
heavy enemy fire and bursting sheila, across 
rice fields and rocky terrain, in direct frontal 
attack on the ridge in order to draw fire 
away from the flanks. 

“The unit advanced to the base of the 
cliff, where Intense, accurate hostile tire 
stopped the attack. 

“Realizing that an assault was the only 
solution, Sergeant Jecelln rose from his po¬ 
sition firing his rifle and throwing grenades 
as he called on his men to follow him. De¬ 
spite the Intense enemy fire this attack 
carried to the crest of the ridge, where the 
men were forced to take cover. 

“Again he rallied his men and stormed 
the enemy strongpolnt. With fixed bayonets 
they charged into the face of antitank fire 
and engaged the enemy in hand-to-hand 
combat. After clubbing and cla.shlng this 
force into submission the platoon was forced 
to take cover from indirect frontal fire of a 
self-propelled gun. 

SAVE those around HIM 

“Refusing to be stopped he leaped to his 
feet and through sheer personal courage and 
fierce determination led his men in a new 
attack. At this Instance a well-camouflaged 
enemy soldier threw a grenade at the remain¬ 
ing members of the platoon. He immedi¬ 
ately lunged and covered the grenade with 
his body, absorbing the full force of the ex¬ 
plosion to save those around him. 

“This incredible courage and willingness 
to sacrifice himself for hLs comrades so im¬ 
bued them with fury that they completely 
eliminated the enemy force. Sergeant Jece¬ 
lln's heroic leadership and outstanding gal¬ 
lantry reflect the highest credit upon hlm- 
sell and uphold the esteemed traditions of 
the military service.” 

General MacArthur has sent a letter to 
Sergeant Jecelln’s sister, Mrs. Marie De Vnux, 
expressing hi.s regret at the “untimely and 
tragic loss of your brother,” Sergeant Jecclln 
had named Mrs. De Vaux as the relative 
to be notified should he be killed or injured. 

“I am confident,” wrote the commander of ^ 
the United Nations armies, “that his devo¬ 
tion to duty, at the cost ol all he held dear, 
will hasten the day when ruthless aggres- 
sio 1 shall disappear from the face of the 
earth and Ireernen everywhere will live to¬ 
gether in peace and harmony.” 

.SINGING ALL THE TIME 

Mrs. De Vaux, who lives at 8106 Walnut 
Avenue, Rosedale. described her brother 
ye.sterday as a quiet, soft-spoken boy “who 
seemed to he singing all the time.” 

“He was real lively,” she said, “and liked 
to listen to jazz music and go to lootball 
games. 

“One thing about him, though, he couldn’t 
stand an argument. In fact, if some peo¬ 
ple were arguing in the room, he would walk 
out till it was over. He always did that.” 

Sergeant Jecelln lived with his sister sev¬ 
eral years before enlisting. 

PARACHUTE DIDN’T OPEN 

His father, who lives at 2107 East Chase 
Street, has been a trackman for the Balti¬ 
more Transit Co. for the past 21 years. His 
mother, Mrs. Bertha Klllmeyer Jecelln, died 
u few years after he was born. 


Mrs. De Vaux recalled yesterday that her 
brother wanted to be a psiratrooper when he 
first entered the Army. He trained at Camp 
Breckinridge, Ky., when an incident oc¬ 
curred which led to the heroic Korean epi¬ 
sode. 

“He had already made one Jump in a para¬ 
chute,” Mrs. De Vaux said, “when, the next 
time up. he saw a friend of his Jump out of 
the plane, but the parachute didn't open. 

“RIGHT IN THE THICK OF IT 

“He told them, after that, that he didn’t 
want to Jump any more. They said he would 
iiave to finish the training or else go over¬ 
seas. He told them he would rather go 
overseas.” 

Sergeant Jecelln left for Japan March 11, 
1949. He had enlisted November 21. 1948. 
Ho entered Korea with the Twenty fourth 
Division soon after the North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel. 

“He was right In the thick of it" until the 
day he was killed. Mrs. De Vaux said. 

THIRD OP FOUR CHILDREN 

Sergeant Jecclln was born May 24, 1930, at 
1002 North Chester Street. He was the third 
Of four children ol the Jeceliiis, all born at 
that address. He has an older brother, 
George, 31, now ill In the Maryland General 
Hospital, and two sisters. Mrs. De Vaux. 28, 
and Miss Agnes Novena Jecclln, 17, 

The lamily moved later to 1514 North 
Chapel Street and were there about a year 
when Mrs. Jecelln died after a fall down 
their cellar steps. 

Mr. Jecelln married again and with his 
children moved to 2107 East Chase Street, 
Sergeant Jecelln attended Elementary School 
No. 2, Chase and McDonald Streets. He left 
school after the sixth grade. 

SAVED $2,000 

“He never was one for school,” Mrs. De 
Vaux said. “He got a Job wflth a dairy and 
drove a milk truck for them. He worked at 
that for three years and then enlisted. 

“He really seemed to enjoy his work. He 
worked the night shift, from 12 to 8, and 
when he came home ho usually would sit 
around and listen to the radio or else go out 
and meet some ol his friends. 

“He worked hard, though, and saved his 
money. Wlien he went in the service he had 
$2,000 saved up.” 

His lamily said he was a baseball fan. 

SENT MONEY FOR NEW HOME 

Mrs. De Vaux said that he sent regular al¬ 
lotments home and hud invested most of his 
money in a new house In Rosedale. Most of 
the lamily live there now and Mr. Jecelin 
usually visits them on week ends, she said. 

Sergeant Jecelln’s last letter home, writ¬ 
ten to hi.s brother, George, was dated August 
29. 1950. After deserlbing a hand-to-hand 
light with a North Korean unit, he ended by 
writing; 

“Well, George, that’s about all for now so 
drop me a few lines soon. There go some 
B-29’s over to rai.se some hell further up the 
line. Well, George, I think I will catch a 
couple hours’ sleep while there is nothing 
doing. 

“P. S.—Tell Dad to take It easy and not to 
worry too much, because I will be home 
soon. 

“Brother Bill.” 

[Prom the Baltimore Sun of March 28, 1961] 

A New American Hero, Sgt. William R. 

Jecelin 

Bill Jecelin was not the kind of boy who 
believes the world owes him a living. He 
left school at 15 and went to work for a 
milk company, in Baltimore, from midnight 
until 8 a. m. By the time he enlisted in the 
Army at the age of 18 he had saved $2,000, 


which he Invested in a house for his brother 
and sisters. He hated arguments, liked Jazz 
music and football games, and seemed to be 
singing all the time. 

By the time Bill Jecelin was 20 years 3 
months and 26 days old, he was dead. He 
was dead on top of a saw-toothed ridge in 
Korea which he. a platoon sergeant, was re¬ 
sponsible for capturing in repeated charges 
against seemingly overwhelming enemy fire. 
He was dead on top of a grendate which he 
had covered with his body in a successlul 
effort to shield his men Iroin the ensuing 
blast. He was dead, but his complete and 
devastating devotion to duty continued to 
lead his men to further victories. 

Nobody has ever successlully answered the 
question: What makes a heroV Certainly 
Bill Jecelin, the youngster behind the wheel 
of a milk truck, could not have been singled 
out as likely to become the sixth American 
among many thousands of Americans in 
Korea to win the highest military award this 
country has to offer. Certainly the boy who 
always left the room to avoid a family argu¬ 
ment and who bulked at making a second 
Jump as a paratrooper was not likely to be¬ 
come the man who rose up again and again 
in the fury of concentrated enemy tire and 
led his platoon into hand-to-hand combat. 

All we know is that when the military 
situation called for heroic action, it was Bill 
Jecelin who stood up and met the chal¬ 
lenge. In losing his life he truly saved it, be¬ 
cause the name of Baltimore’s Bill Jecelin 
will surely live long on the American roll 
of hono-. 


America’s No. 1 Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous coiLsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "America’s No. 1 Farm Problem,*' 
written by Lauren Soth and published 
in the current March issue of Successful 
Farming. This article, in popular lan¬ 
guage, discusses the problem of under¬ 
employment of rural families, and is 
based upon a staff report to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report pre¬ 
pared at the request of this committee’s 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
of which I am chairman. At my request 
there was printed in the Appendix of 
the Record of March 22, 1951, at page 
AlGSe, a summary of the staff report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

America’s No. 1 Parm Problem 
(By Lauren Soth) 

America’s No. 1 farm problem today is not 
fair prices for farmers. Neither Is it adjust¬ 
ment of production, soil conservation, nor 
any of the other perplexing questions which 
have bothered farmers and the Government 
In recent years. 

It is manpower. 

We are beginning a vast expansion in our 
military strength, to meet the threat of world 
communism. For the indefinite future, we 
shall have to maintain a high degree of 
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armed readiness. This takes men for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. More Important, 
it takes men away from producing civilian 
goods, and puts them to work on military 
airplanes, tanks, cannon, ammunition, and 
so forth. National defense comes first. 

In certain industries, manpower already Is 
scarce. By the end of 1951, when defense 
production gets into full swing, nearly all 
factory managers will be pleading for more 
workmen. By that time, also, many farmers 
in the commercial agriculture regions will 
be short of help. 

TTiis will mean a drastic reduction in the 
output of many civilian goods, including 
some farm products, unless we can find ways 
to odd new workers to the labor force—or 
use our present labor force more efficiently. 
The degree to which we maintain our present 
high living standards will depend in large 
part on our success in this manpower Job. 

Where can we get additional manpower? 

Several sources come to mind quickly: 

We can reduce the number of unemployed. 
But of a labor force of 65,000,000, only 
a little over 2,000,000 are out of work at 
present. This is about normal for a full 
employment period. In a free economy— 
where people are changing jobs often—some 
slack must be maintained. Even in the 
stress of World War n the unemployed figure 
never dropped below one million. 

Factory workers can work longer hours. 
Already, the average number of hours per 
week has gone up; it will Increase further. 

More women, young people, and older peo¬ 
ple ready for retirement will go to work. 

These things will help. But the biggest 
source of new manpower is the underem¬ 
ployed. These people are working full time, 
but are so inefficient they add little to the 
Nation's output. A large block of these 
underemployed persons are in farming. 

So the manpower problem is a farm prob¬ 
lem from two angles: Commercial agricul¬ 
ture needs more labor, and another section 
of agriculture has a surpltis of usable labor. 

A committee of Congress, under Senator 
John Sparkman, of Alabama, has Just com¬ 
pleted a searching inquiry into the facts 
about underemployment in farming. Some 
of the figures will surprise you. They show 
that our vaunted efficiency in American 
farming has some holes in it. 

They show that while most of United 
States’ agriculture has been moving for¬ 
ward—using more machinery, better seed, 
better fertilizer, and so on—a very large 
group of farm people has been standing still. 
These farmers still are using the methods 
of their grandfathers. They have not caught 
up with the Industrial age. 

Here are the Sparkman committee find¬ 
ings: 

1. About 1,600,000 farm families produce 
less than $2,.500 worth of products a year, 
based on 1945 prices. At present prices, this 
figure might be $3,000. That’s total, gross 
value—including all products sold and used 
at home. 

Of these 1,600,000 families. 1,000,000 pro¬ 
duced less than $1,600 worth of crops and 
livestock In 1945. 

You can estimate for yourself how much 
net income was Iclt after paying expenses— 
and how dire is the poverty in which these 
people live. 

2. The Sparkman committee found an¬ 
other 400,000 part-time farm families, who 
had total earnings of $2,000 or less In 1946. 

It is estimated that of the Nation’s total 
of 5,700,000 farm families, 2.000.000 (1,600,- 
000 full-time farmers and 400,000 part-time) 
produced les.s than half as much as the fam¬ 
ilies on medium-sized, commercial family 
farms. (In computing these figures, the 
Bpnrkmnn committee eliminated all families 
where the head of the family was under 26 
or over 65. Thus, these are farmers of work¬ 
ing age.) 


In other words, more than one-third of 
the farm families of this coimtry are less 
than half as productive as the average fam¬ 
ily on a commercial farm. 

8. In addition, says the Sparkman report, 
there are about 1,500,000 nonfarm families, 
living In rural areas, who bad family incomes 
of $2,000 or less in 1945. Here again, these 
are able-bodied people of working age—not 
the very young or very old. 

And, finally, there are about 1,000,000 
hired wage workers, who work part time or 
full time on farms, who earned an average 
of only $530 in cash in 1645. They worked 
an average of only 158 days in that year. To 
a large extent, these wage workers are In¬ 
cluded in the nonfarm families mentioned 
above. 

“If the workers In these three groups,” 
says the Sparkman committee, “could be em¬ 
ployed at Jobs where they would produce as 
much as the average worker on the medium¬ 
sized commercial family farm it would be the 
equivalent of adding 2,500,000 workers to the 
labor force.” 

Where do these people live? ’The greater 
share of them are in the South. But some 
are in the cut-over lands of the Great Lakes 
States and the far Northwest, and in some 
of the Isolated mountain areas of the West. 
Some are in the southern, hilly fringe of 
the rich Corn Belt States. 

Are these farmers mostly tenants and 
sharecroppers? No; about 67 percent of 
those who had a gross of less than $1,500 in 
1945 owned the small acreages they farmed. 

What are their farms like? Well, here’s a 
typical Piedmont region farm in North Caro¬ 
lina: It is a 45-acre place run by an owner- 
operator. The farmer has 19 acres of wood¬ 
land and wasteland, 2 acres of pasture land, 
and 24 acres of crops. He has small fields 
of cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, oats, and 
lespedeza; 2 cows, 2 hc^s, and 40 chickens. 
The farm takes only 180 man-days of labor 
per year. 

Here’s a typical southern Appalachian 
farm; The farmer-owner has 24 acres to work 
with, of which 10 acres are cropland. He 
grows a little tobacco, has 4 acres in corn, 
and about 6 acres in other crops. He has 1 
cow, 2 hogs, and 20 chickens. The business 
takes 120 days of man labor. 

A southern Illinois owner-operator of 120 
acres has 23 acres in crops. The farmer 
raises 7 acres of cotton and 16 of lespedeza. 
He handles 2 dairy cows, has 6 beef animals, 
7 hogs, and 60 chickens. The farm is oper¬ 
ated with 120 days of man labor. 

’The net cash Income in all three of these 
cases, which were selected as representative 
of their areas by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. was less than $500 at the 1945 level of 
prices (or about $550 at 1950 prices). The 
farm families got about as much income in 
the form of food consumed at home as 
in cash. 

This is real poverty. It is tragedy. But 
the effects of this poverty on the farm fam¬ 
ilies themselves—the lack of education for 
the children, the poor nutrition, the ill 
health—need not concern us here. In this 
article let's look at the problem from the 
standpoint of the rest of us, from the stand¬ 
point of the Nation as a whole. 

Clearly, the goods we all have to consume, 
including the goods we need to be militarily 
strong, come from what we all produce. The 
failure of 2,000,000 farm families to produce 
more than one-half their share Is a heavy 
burden on the Nation. It seriously cuts down 
on our ability to maintain the national 
standard of living during a time of great 
military expense. 

The underemployed farm families are a 
burden on the rest of us in other ways. Their 
health is poorer on the average. So more of 
them require public aid for health services 
and fewer of the young men are eligible for 


military duty. Many of these })eople have to 
go on relief when they are too old to work. 

Their children aren’t as well educated be¬ 
cause local schools are poorly financed. So 
we are seriously considering a Federal aid 
program which would Improve educational 
standards in the poor farm areas. We can¬ 
not afford to have a large group of young 
people so poorly educated that they are a 
liability Instead of an asset to democratic 
government. 

But all this welfare and relief, which costs 
lots of money, doesn’t get at the root of the 
problem: underemployment or lack of pro¬ 
ductivity. How much wiser it would be to 
undertake a national program to raise these 
people up to the American standard of pro¬ 
ductivity. Then they cotUd take care of 
themselves in good, old-fashioned, independ¬ 
ent American style. 

It is an easy “out” for us to say that these 
poor farmers are shiftless, lazy, and incapa¬ 
ble of doing more. It is easy to say, "Well, 
this is a free country. Why don’t they move 
to bigger farms or move to the cities?’’ 

But that simply bypasses the issue. The 
facts are that most of the poor people on 
poor farms stay there. In spite of the great 
wave of prosperity in the last 10 years, we 
still have 2.000,000 families, according to the 
Sparkman study, who seem anchored to their 
pltifullv unproductive farms. 

Ordinary price and wage Incentives do not 
seem to be enough to pull many of the 
underemployed farm people out of their ruts. 
In the current emergency, we cannot count 
on this problem solving Itself—at least not 
fast enough to help the defense effort. 

What can be done, then? 

The first step is to improve practices and 
methods on present small farms. You would 
think that with all the extra labor time they 
have, the operators of these small farms 
would have high crop yields per acre and 
high production per unit of livestock. But 
they do not. They need to learn how to farm 
by modern methods—-to use fertilizer, im¬ 
proved varieties of seeds, and more produc¬ 
tive livestock. 

Can they, or will they, learn? Experiences 
of the extension services in the Southern 
States, and of the Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration are encouraging. Once they are 
given the chance, plus financial help to get 
started, many of these so-called backward 
farmers prove to be very good producers. 
We need to place much greater emphasis on 
FHA and extension educational programs for 
the poorest farmers. 

The next step is to provide larger farming 
units fur those who demonstrate capacity to 
handle them. This means more credit fa¬ 
cilities for this group of farmers. It may 
require a land-purchase and recombination 
program by the Federal Government. FHA 
needs additional authority from Congress 
to do this. 

Hand in hand with this program to im¬ 
prove methods and expand the size of farms 
goes the need for machinery. During the 
next several years. It would pay the country 
to give high priority to southern agriculture 
on farm machinery. 

If we are to make full use of manpower 
from southern farms, we must make ma¬ 
chinery available to replace it. 

A set-up of efficiency in the poor farming 
areas will not by Itself solve the manpower 
problem. Displaced labor from these areas 
must be helped to find work elsewhere—in 
factories and in commercial farming areas. 
The Federal-State employment services need 
to expand their informational and guidance 
activities in the poor-farm areas. At present 
they have few offices, and no special infor¬ 
mation programs in such places. 

Probably the most important single action 
that could Improve the productivity of 
southern people would be more industrial 
development. Private business already has 
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done much to encourage new factories In the 
South. But It is obviously impossible to 
locate enough factories close to surplus labor 
areas to give everybody a Job without moving 
from home. 

During the last war one of the chief ob¬ 
stacles to getting Jobs for southern farm 
people was the difficulty of moving. Maybe 
we need to give some thought to providing 
Government funds for buying up farms of 
people who want to move to other farms or 
nonfarm work. These pieces of land could 
be resold to other families in the neighbor¬ 
hood who need bigger units. 

Clearly, this problem of making fuller use 
of manpower on farms is many-.sided. No 
one cure-all is possible. At several different 
points, however, we can make our system of 
free choice work better. We can remove 
some 01 the obstacles that prevent the exer¬ 
cise of free choice. 

The heavy pressure of work which the 
world crisis has placed upon us demands 
that we make every ounce of manpower as 
effective as possible. Making fuller use of 
manpower now available on farms is the 
most Important task lor the Department of 
Agriculture In the immediate future. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture might well shift some emphasis away 
from price supports and other programs lor 
commercial larmers in order to concentrate 
on manpower. The.se other program.s are not 
needed now. anyway, because prices and in¬ 
comes of commercial agriculture arc ccitalu 
to remain high during the defense period. 

An effort to overcome the stagnation in our 
poor farming areas will not only help the 
delense ellort, but It will give us a better 
balanced and more profitable agriculture for 
the long-run future, 

CARE Completes 5 Years of Significant 
Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just read the fifth annual report 
of that preat American organization 
known as CARE, under the splendid 
leadership of Paul Comly French, the 
executive director. In the 5 years in 
which this private organization has been 
active in relief and rehabilitation, it has 
as.sembled and distributed to needy peo¬ 
ple throuphout the world 10.000,000 
packages of food and textiles. As the 
report suggests, her? are 10,000.000 am¬ 
bassadors of pood will. Mr. French, his 
able staff members, and the rank and 
file workers throughout America, utiliz¬ 
ing our church and benevolent institu¬ 
tions, have given the most tangible evi¬ 
dence of our concern for the victims of 
war and other disasters. The report 
carries words of appreciation from the 
heads of government in Europe and Asia 
whose peoples have been helped by this 
activity. Included also is a fine ap¬ 
praisal of its significance by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The American peo¬ 
ple can be proud of CARE’S magnificent 
[record. 


Walter P. Reuther 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record two excerpts from the magazine 
Newsweek. The first is from the maga¬ 
zine’s issue of February 26, 1951, and is a 
telegram from the Honorable Francis 
Biddle, distinguished former Attorney 
General of the United States and now 
national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action. The second excerpt 
is from the magazine’s March 5. 1951, 
issue and is a letter from Mr. Walter P. 
Reuther. president of the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers. CIO. These items are 
pertinent for the Record in order to be 
read together wdth an insertion made 
on Wednesday. March 14, by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin I Mr. 
McCarthy]. 

The three insertions read together 
will. I am confident, leave no doubt in 
the minds of reasonable people as to 
what the facts are. Mr. Reuther’s oppo¬ 
sition to communism is irrefutable. His 
record of militant, practical, and suc¬ 
cessful opposition to communism is well 
known. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
WTre ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Frum Newsweek of February 26, 1951] 

In Behalf of Reuther 

As national chairman and presiding officer 
at last ADA national board meeting, state¬ 
ment attributed to Walter Reuther in Moley 
article February 12 issue of Newsweek totally 
inaccurate. Reuther's po.sltlve program ol 
attack on communism within trade-union 
movement and at national and world level 
Is outstanding and has long spoken for itself. 
Public distortion ol his vigorous and effective 
stand against Communist doctrine as well as 
Coniinuni.st military aggression serves only 
tolalitariaii propaganda ends. 

Francis Biddle, 

Washington. D. C. 

(The questioned statement was picked up 
frcjin Victor Riesel, labor columnist, who is 
standing by what he was told by his source.) 

(From Newsweek of March 5, 1951] 
Heuther’s Rebuttai. 

My fight against communism of all varie¬ 
ties, including world communism, is suffi¬ 
ciently on record as to need no defense or 
explanation. However, I would like to keep 
the record straight. 

I was supposed to have said, according to a 
quotation used by Raymond Moley in his 
column (Newsweek, February 12) : “I am not 
interested In fighting world communism. I 
am only interested in fighting Communist 
imperialism. I draw a distinction between 
world communism and Ctimmunksi Imperial¬ 
ism. I'm willing to leave the fight against 
world communism to McCarthy and the 
Republicans.” 

I believe I have clearly demonstrated In 
work and action (a) I anv against world com¬ 
munism'. (b) I regard imperialism as only 
one of the many ugly sides of communism. 


(c) I do not draw any distinction between 
world communism and Communist imperial¬ 
ism, and that (d) I moat certainly am not 
willing to leave the fight against world com¬ 
munism to the McCarthys because Mc- 
Carthyism cannot win the fight against com¬ 
munism. 

What I actually said at the ADA meeting 
to which Moley referred was this: ‘T am not 
interested In a purely negative fight against 
communism, because a negative fight will 
not succeed. I will leave that kind of fight¬ 
ing to the McCarthys. I am for a positive 
fight against communism, because that is the 
only way to win. 

“We must build military strength to resist 
aggression on the battle front, and at the 
same time, fight against poverty and hunger 
on the economic and social front because 
poverty and hunger are the sources of Com¬ 
munist power.” 

Walter P. Reuther. 

President, V AW-CIO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Use of Television by Congress and 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains an 
intei'esting editorial on the subject of 
a proposed voluntary code to be worked 
out so as to make sure that television 
is constructively used by Congress and 
its committee.s. This was the substance 
of the suggestion I made in my public 
statements on this subject which were 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Record 
on Tuesday, March 27, 1951. 

The Washington Post suggests that 
the Subcommittee on Congr ssional Re¬ 
organization of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments be the group to handle this 
issue. I personally feel that it might 
better come within the purview of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin¬ 
istration. which might concentrate on 
this particular subject rather than be¬ 
come involved in a great mass of other 
congressional reorganization details. 
Whoever does the job, however, 1 trust 
that it will be done promptly and in the 
public interest. 

1 ask unanimous consent that the text 
of tbe Post editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

Prior to the Washington Post editorial, 
however, I should like to have included 
in the Record a copy of a Tuesday. March 
27. editorial that appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on this 
same issue. I think that this is one of 
the most stimulating editorials which 
has been published to date regarding 
the new TV “baby.” This editorial very 
kindly commends my suggestion to the 
effect that we should not allow TV to 
be used recklessly and without careful 
thought. The editorial points out in a 
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very sensible fashion the fact that in 
other hands the televising of congres¬ 
sional hearings could become a very dan¬ 
gerous instrument. The fact that our 
subcommittee has been conscientious in 
its handling of the hearings does not 
detract from the fact that some other 
committee might not exercise such high 
standards. 

Theie being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(From the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun] 

The tv “Badt** 

Many thoughtful citizens are uneasy about 
television’s spectacular role in the hearings 
of Senator Kefauver’s crime investigating 
committee. 

They concede the tremendous popularity 
of the fascinating show provided for millions 
of people throughout the country. 

They aren’t concerned for the tender sensi¬ 
bilities of underworld big shots who com¬ 
plain of “fear psychology” when required to 
testify under the glaring lights, even though 
not in direct range of the TV cameras. 

And they agreed that Senator Kefauver 
and his colleagues have sought commendably 
to conduct the hearings with dignity and 
restraint. 

But they are apprehensive about what 
could develop now that the precedent has 
been established. 

All congressional Investigations, unfortu¬ 
nately, are not inspired by motives as good 
as those of the Kefauver committee. Some 
have been—as some may be hereafter—con¬ 
ducted by men ruthlessly bent on smearing 
honorable persons whose political or eco¬ 
nomic views differed from their own. 

There Is nothing fanciful in the fear that 
Innocent witnesses, subjected to ordeal by 
television before future Senate or House com¬ 
mittees, may suffer ruin of their reputations 
If their rights are not carefully protected. 

Senator Wilet, a Wisconsin Republican 
and a member of the Kefauver committee, 
is one who sees this danger plainly. 

He has proposed a thorough study of tele¬ 
vision’s part in hearings and other congres¬ 
sional proceedings, with a view to estab¬ 
lishing definite standards and preventing 
abuses. He says: 

*‘The usual history of developments such 
as this TV ‘baby’ Is that the medium be¬ 
comes more and more used, more and more 
wildly, with less and less restraint, until In 
some dramatic Instance, say, an innocent 
man's reputation, is destroyed. Then the 
people strike back at the ‘monster’ they have 
created by passing restrictive rules." 

The Kefauver committee’s hearings have 
made such a hit on TW that public demand 
for more like them Is sure to strong. And 
congressional desire to meet that demand 
also is certain. 

Now, therefore. Is the lime for Congress 
to act on Senator Wiley's excellent sugges¬ 
tion. Unless its committees are required to 
observe common-sense standards of good 
taste and restraint, he says, correctly: 

“Televised hearings will degenerate Into 
three-ring clrcuees. fourth-rate stage produc¬ 
tions with hamming and phony theatrics or 
unjust inquisitions under klelg lights.” 

Other mediums of public information— 
the press, the news cameramen, the radio, 
the newsreels—also should not object to fair 
and sensible standards for their coverage of 
congressional hearings and proceedings. 

[From the Washington Post of March 29, 
1951] 

Code on Use of TV 

Tlie g^ndlng of television and motion pic¬ 
ture cameras and the flashing of newspaper 


photographers’ bulbs were probably only a 
convenient excuse seized upon by Morris 
Kleinman and Louis Bothkopf to cover up 
their unwillingness to testify before the 
Kefauver committee. Both had been dodg¬ 
ing subpenas for 3y months. They wer6 
brought before the committee under arrest. 
If no cameramen had been present the pair 
would probably have sought some other ex¬ 
cuse for not testifying. Nevertheless, their 
refusal to talk with the television audience 
looking on will furnish an interesting test of 
whether Congress may compel testimony 
under these circumstances. We hope the 
case will be ably and thoroughly presented 
to the courts. 

At the outset it should be understood, 
however, that the courts cannot settle the 
larger issue that has been raised. Presuma¬ 
bly the decision of the courts in this case 
will tell Congress only whether or not it 
may compel a witness to talk directly to the 
country as well as to Itself. Beyond this 
question of legal rights lie momentous ques¬ 
tions of policy: To what extent should tele¬ 
vision and motion pictures be utilized In 
congressional Investigations when witnesses 
do not object? To what extent should their 
objections be overridden if the courts de¬ 
cided to sustain contempt convictions for 
refusal to talk for ‘TV? Decision of the 
legal issues will not relieve Congress of the 
necessity of adopting a policy of Its own. 

It is a timely moment for Congress to be 
lliinklng about a code for the guidance of 
its investigators—a code that would include 
other rules of fair investigative practice 
aside f,om the use of television. With ex¬ 
pert assistance, the Subcommittee on Reor¬ 
ganization of the Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in ♦he Executive Departments is 
currently studying ways and means of im¬ 
proving the performance of Congress and Its 
committees. One of Its primary tasks might 
well be the writing of a code of fair proce¬ 
dure for congressional Inv^^stigators. with 
special emphasis on this new problem that 
Congress has not yet had time to think about. 


CongressioDal Probers Again Prove Their 
Value 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTR 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26)» 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Congressional Probers Again 
Prove Their Value,” by Leslie Gould. The 
article appeared in the March 22, 1951, 
issue of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Congressional Probers Again Prove Their 
Value 

(By Leslie Gould) 

The value of congressional committee in¬ 
vestigations has again been proved. 

Eighteen years ago, a congressional com¬ 
mittee showed up the racketeering in finance 
and some lines of business. The things ex¬ 
posed were known, but bad never been gath¬ 
ered together in one shocking package. 

More recently, a congressional committee 
turned up the Commimist infiltration Into 


Government and caught in the net Alger 
Biss. 

If It hadn’t been for the congressional 
committee. Hiss would never have been ex¬ 
posed. He was one of the darlings of the 
New Deal and part of the conspiracy that 
sold the country out to the Russians and 
killed the peace won by the blood, sweat and 
tears of World War II. 

A congressional committee turned up Andy 
May—^the double dealing Ckingressman who 
had headed the powerful Military Affairs 
Committee—and the Garsson brothers. 

Currently the racketeering in Government 
la being exposed, with the RFC bowing to 
influence in making unsound, political loans. 
The infiuence trail to the RFC leads right 
into the White House. 

The links between the most vicious gam¬ 
bling and criminal elements in the country, 
going back to the dark days of prohibition, 
to important figures in local, State and Na¬ 
tional Government are being revealed in all 
their disgusting detail. 

The investigations of 18 years ago brought 
a long overdue clean-up of the financial 
markets, but they also have brought along 
powerful Government Interference with pri¬ 
vate business and some of this infiuence is 
crooked. 

The pendulum has swung now far to the 
left. Criminal elements are political pow¬ 
ers. They control many of the unions, par¬ 
ticularly those along the water fronts. 

If the shocking revelations of the Ke¬ 
fauver committee and the Fulbright commit¬ 
tee bring the long overdue clcan-up, the 
public will be the gainer. But if Just one or 
two figures are sacrificed and the mutter ends 
there, with the same thing continuing only 
under new names, the investigations will 
mean nothing. 

The investigations have hardly more than 
scratched the surface. This is particularly 
true of the Fulbright Inquiry Into the RFC. 
This is only one agency. Many of the other 
agencies In Washington are similarly op¬ 
erated. 

Behind the whole stinking mess are 
lawyers peddling Influence, hiding behind 
their cloak of Immunity of lawyer-client 
privilege. A real housecleaning Is needed In 
the legal profession. 


Politics and the American Legion 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article from the Stockton Legionnaire, 
v/hlch I wish every American could read. 
The American Legion has often been 
charged with politics and with inordi¬ 
nate selfishness. 

Prom its inception the Legion deter¬ 
mined to keep out of partisan politics 
and as far as the American Legion in 
California is concerned, which is the 
only one of which I have intimate knowl¬ 
edge. they have done exactly that. This 
has been one of the strong characteris¬ 
tics of the American Legion. The 
Legion supports principles, community 
activities and institutions but, very wise¬ 
ly, it does not support candidates for po¬ 
litical office. 

Also, the Legion has consistently and 
persistently taken a strong stand against 
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subversive activities against our Govern¬ 
ment. There has been no deviation In 
its course in this regard. Furthermore, 
it has consistently taken a strong and 
vigorous stand on national defense. 
From the beginning it has many times 
afiQrmed that it believes universal mili¬ 
tary training is the one way to make and 
keep America strong. It has been my 
privilege to hear some of the men who 
represent the Legion speak before the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
Some of the best presentations of the 
need for and the utility of universal mil¬ 
itary training have been made by Legion¬ 
naires. The one that I remember more 
vividly than all others is the presenta¬ 
tion made by Perry Brown, of Texas, who 
is one of the Legion's past national com¬ 
manders. 

This article referred to was printed in 
the Stockton Legionnaire, the Post paper 
of Karl Ross Post No. 16. my Post in my 
home town of Stockton, Calif. 

I believe I can truthfully say that Karl 
Ross Post is one of the great legion posts 
in the entire United States. The main 
reason it has been such a constructive 
force in our city is that there has been 
practically complete harmony among 
the post members. No matter what the 
members’ political differences might 
be—or differences on other matters— 
when they come into the legion meeting 
they pull and work together. The post 
has done a great many fine things for 
the city of Stockton and for its people 
and has contributed many thousands of 
dollars toward public improvements. 
It has carried on a vigorous program in 
support of our public schools and in dis¬ 
seminating wholesome information re¬ 
garding the benefits of the American 
political and social system. There is a 
comradeship in Karl Ross Post that I 
have never found in any other group 
and I can truthfully say that, of all the 
other organizations that I belong to, I 
cherish my membership in Karl Ross 
Post more than my membership in any 
other group. I am very proud of the 
fact that I once served as the comman¬ 
der of this post. 

Following is the article: 

Politics and the American Legion 

The lurmatlon of war \ctoran.s into peace¬ 
time organizations seems to be one of the 
Invariable results of modern demobilization. 
These organizations have been many, and 
varied in general plan .and purpose. Some 
seek only to promote the selfish Interests of 
their members, while others seek to render 
public service in pence ns well us in war. It 
Is perhaps natural that the American Legion, 
originally formed by veterans of a war to 
make the world safe for democracy, should 
fall into the latter class. The preamble of 
our Constitution, one of the greatest dedica¬ 
tions to high patriotism ever written, dis¬ 
closes a determination to be ever militant 
in the defen.se of the Ideas our comrades 
died to save. 

Recognizing that the military struggles 
of the last decade are but a renewal of the 
battle for democracy—a battle that will con¬ 
tinue until the people learn to turn from 
their pacifists and demagogs long enough 
to make good, in peacetime, the victories 
for democracy won by the blood of their sons 
In war—membership in the Legion was 
opened to the veterans of later wars. 

To keep the organization on as high a 
level as possible, for as long as possible, the 


constitution provided that It should be non- 
political. In the sense that It would not be 
used to promote the candidacy for public 
office of any person, or to advance the cause 
of any political party. Our determination, 
as previously suggested, was to be militant 
In defending the Constitution of the United 
States of America, a 100-percent American¬ 
ism. combating the autocracy of the classes 
and the masses, making right the master of 
might, promoting peace and good will on 
earth, and perpetuating the principles of 
Justice, freedom, democracy. It was never 
suspected at that time that such a program 
would conflict with the programs of persons 
In public office. But the people forgot that 
eternal vigilance Is the price of liberty, and 
hundreds of those who would destroy what 
we fought to save wormed their way Into 
high places In our National Government. For 
a while the Legion was practically alone In 
warning the American people that termites 
had Invaded the foundations of our national 
structure, and were becoming ever more ef¬ 
fective In their program of destruction. 

Our work was, of course, very obnoxious 
to certain groups, and they set out to de¬ 
stroy UB, The rumor of a meeting on per¬ 
haps the most prominent lawn In Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.. one hot summer afternoon 
during World War II, lor the purpose of 
planning the formation of an organization 
to put the American Legion out of business, 
is well founded. The plan failed, and the 
organization that was to wipe us out has 
fallen into disrepute. 

But the battle continues, and as usual 
in such cases, one of the weapons is to try 
to shake the confidence of its members in 
the organization. So they began asserting 
and repeating that the American Legion is 
too much in politics. Some of the more or 
less gullible members began repeating it, 
and some even went so far as to asscit that 
ellglbles were declining to Join because of 
the activity of the organization in party 
polltlc.s. Of counso no one ever actually 
refused to Join because of that false state¬ 
ment, but it is not to be denied that many 
who have other reasons may find satisfac¬ 
tion In advancing that excuse for declining. 
It sounds pure and holy, and wo ourselves 
have often not been too skillful in calling at¬ 
tention to the Stalin philosophy that a lie, 
repeated often enough, is bound ultimately 
to be believed by someone. 

It is natural, therefore, that many of the 
founders of the organization viewed with 
alarm the introduction, some months ago, 
of a resolution which, if adopted on a na¬ 
tional scale, would completely disarm the 
organization, and subject us to Just criticism 
of having shrunk Into a simple treasury- 
raiding outfit. The backers of the resolution 
were of undoubted sincerely and loyalty. 
But they lost sight of our main objectives. 
Fortunately the proposal lor this self-emas¬ 
culation was caught in time, and the resolu¬ 
tion amended so as to call for no weakening 
of our past policy or practice. 

Tell me that the American Legion has 
failed to sign up 2.000.000 members because 
we are not sufficiently active in the support 
of our high purposes, and I will believe you. 
I frequently hear the criticism, "You talk 
about these things, taut you don’t do any¬ 
thing about them.” For instance. It is not 
easy to explain why when surveys showed 
80 percent of the people of the United States 
behind our military training program, we did 
not actively engage in the defeat of two Con¬ 
gresses, one Republican, one Democratic, 
which refused to do anything about it. 

But look well into the background of some¬ 
one who repeats, parrotllke, the assertion 
that the American Legion is too much in poli¬ 
tics, as an excuse for not Joining. Read him 
the preamble, and a.sk him if he believes in 
the same things we do. Maybe he Is not go¬ 
ing our way. 

If we are to remain true to our principles, 
it Is our duty to do all in our power to com- 
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bat the Infiltration of communism and com¬ 
munistic influence in our Goverment. as well 
as to combat the childish stupidity that gave 
Stalin half of the world on a platter, a situa¬ 
tion that will cost millions of lives to correct. 
If Indeed it can ever bo corrected. The Amer¬ 
ican Legion Is a truly democratic organiza¬ 
tion, and as such It has not always been free 
from the faults of democracy. But to our 
everlasting credit It must be said that, while 
often blundering in our methods and incon¬ 
sistent in our acts, we gave the Nation the 
only leadership it had, for a long period of 
time, in the battle against the fifth column. 
If we force ourselves to withdraw from the 
fight now, on the ground that we are tread¬ 
ing on some politician’s toes, then next time 
wr meet, let’s not forget to bring along our 
knitting. We won’t be good for anything 
else. 

Chas. H. Epperson. 

Chairman Americanism. 


The Final Chapter of the Alger Hiss Case 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATFJ3 
Thursday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record in one place, 
under the title “The Final Chapter of the 
Alger Hiss Case,” three newspaper clip¬ 
pings, being editorials or articles. The 
first one is an editorial entitled "Final 
Chapter in Alger Hiss Case,” from the 
Daily Argus-Leader, of Sioux Palls, S. 
Dak.; the second is an editorial entitled 
“Hiss Is Lucky,” taken from the South 
Bend Tribune, of South Bend. Ind.; and 
the third is a news article entitled “Alger 
Hiss Is Taken to Lewisburg Prison,” from 
the front page of the Washington Times- 
Herald for March 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Dally Argus- 
Leader] 

Final Chapter in Alger Hiss Case 

The United States Supreme Court this 
week wrote what is perhaps the final chap¬ 
ter in the case of Alger Hiss when it refused 
to review his conviction on a perjury charge. 

Thus goes into the archives one of the mo.st 
extraordinary episodes in American history— 
not extraordinary solely because Hiss be¬ 
trayed his Government but also because he 
rallied to his support so many men In high 
places. 

TRUSTED BY MANY 

Hiss was one of the top aides In the De¬ 
partment of State at the time of his violation 
ol public trust. He was a trusted adviser of 
President Roosevelt—-one of his primary 
helpers at Yalta. He helped frame the basic 
set-up of the United Nations at San Fran¬ 
cisco, acting us a chlel agent of the United 
States. 

When charges were first voiced against 
him, an angry outcry was heard in Washing¬ 
ton. I^ was, his friends and supporters said, 
a horrible case of “character assassination.” 
It was tragic, Indeed, they contended, that 
such a fine and noble man as Hiss should bo 
subjected to such shocking abuse. 

President Truman Joined m the chorus. 
Two Justices of the United States Supreme 
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Court appeared as otaaraeter wltn ew e i at hla 
trial. Sven after lie bad been cxmvletad. 
Secretary Dean Ac hea o n of the Department 
of State made the almoet incredible atate- 
ment tbat be wouldn’t torn bis back on bim. 

TOUGH conrc 

We recall the early developments in this 
case. At tbat time Senator Kabl IffUNOx was 
a Member of the United States House of 
Representatives and an active leader in the 
Hotve Un-American AcUvlUes Committee. 
As events unfolded be became more and more 
convinced, be told us. tbat Biss was not the 
Innocent character depicted by hia associates. 
But his committee encountered difficulty in 
getting the proper assistance to ferret out 
the facts. President Truman virtually com¬ 
manded the Department of Justice, includ¬ 
ing the FBI, to leave the case alone. So the 
committee had to function as best it could 
without benefit of the Government’s estab¬ 
lished agencies. Because Pliss had so many 
friends of unusual infiuence, the going was 
tough. Not only was there opposition irom 
the President, but various columnists and 
others eought to belittle the committee at 
every opportunity. In consequence a con¬ 
siderable degree of public s]rmpatbj was lost. 

But the committee was so certain that It 
was proceeding along a good trail that it 
didn’t desist. Mukot took the leadership in 
the probe and it was his adroit and vigorous 
questioning that eventually played a promi¬ 
nent part in the developments resulting In 
the arrest and subsequent convictiun of Hiss. 

now MAMT OTHEEar 

Now this episode is over. But it is tre¬ 
mendously disttirblng to realize that a man 
who was virtually a spy for another country 
ooqM work himself Into such a high position 
and coramand the respect of so many im¬ 
portant officials. 

The worrisome question today concerns 
how many others like Hiss are in the Govern¬ 
ment. The matter Is particularly aggravat¬ 
ing in view of the apparent unwillingness of 
President TTuman as well as Secretary Ache- 
son to promote a really thorough Invcatlga- 
tlon. 

[Flrom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune cd 
March 3S, 1951] 

Huts Is Lucxt 

What many, perhaps most. Americans had 
not expected to come to pass became a real¬ 
ity Thursday when Algor Hiss surrendered to 
begin serving s prison term for perjury. Two 
trials in Federal court and much litigation in 
the appellate area were necessary to bring 
this about. Even when he was found guilty 
by a jury In New York City on January 21, 
1950, many observers were skeptical about 
his ultimate imprisonment. 

Hiss, the “ono-time bright young star of 
Prefflclent Roosevelt's New Deal,” actually is 
lucky as he becomes a convict. The perjury 
conviction means that he has been found 
guilty, in net effect, of betraying the United 
States for the benefit of the Communist con¬ 
spirators In the Kremlin. As Russia was not 
officially an enemy of the United States when 
Hiss thus degraded himself he was not sub¬ 
ject to indictment and trial os a taraltor. Go 
he Is under a 5-year sentence ostensibly for 
perjury, but actually lor what was essentially 
a crime that has spelled death for so many 
other wrongdoers in the history of the hu¬ 
man race. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of March 29, 1951) 

Algex Rxss Is Taken to LEWisBUBa Prison 

Alger Hiss, former high State Department 
official convicted of perjury, was taken yes¬ 
terday from New York to the Federal peni¬ 
tentiary at Lewlsburg, Pa., to serve his 
5-ycax term. 
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EXTENSION OP REBCARKS 

HON. GEORCE P. MILLER 

or CAuroBMU 

IN THE BOUSE OP RXPRSSENTATlVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has come to me a re¬ 
quest from one of our recently returned 
ors from Korea. He has asked me to 
read into the Congeissional Record a 
plea he is making in the interest of his 
buddies who are still fighting and suf¬ 
fering and dying and winning far from 
home and kin. He tells of the meaning 
to these brave fellows of mail from home, 
and his plea is that we give them more 
and more of this comfort and joy. It is 
a fine, straight-forward appeal, and I 
ask that Sgt. Wiihar P. H. Radeline’a 
letter to me and his appeal to the people 
of this country be printed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record; 

PEUxm Amsixcans: I am Sgt. Wilbur F. H. 
Radcliuc, of the United States Army, recently 
returned from Korea and now stationed at 
the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

I am not writing this in any official 
capacity. 

I do not expect, nor do I think I merit any 
apeclal consideration, commendatiem, or 
privileges for what I am doing. I am simply 
trying to keep a promise 1 made to my bud¬ 
dies in Korea. 

Some time ago my good friend, Don Bland- 
Ing, wrote a dramatic, true poem about a 
certain Private Willie who, when the ever- 
welcome mail call came, and after the names 
of the Zylowsklea, the Perkins. Van de Veers, 
and others bad been called, would linger 
awhile, outside the circle, his name uncalled. 
Then, with a look oi deep, hurt lonellnesa 
in his eyes, would turn away, forgotten, 
heartsick, and foriam. 

Today, over in Korea, In Japan, Okinawa, 
and. yes, even right here In the United States, 
especially in our Armed Forces hospitals. 
Private Willie is present and disappointed 
at too many mall calls. 

Oh. his name Isn't always WUUe. It might 
be John, Bastus. Richard, Max, or even your 
own boy's name, but be is there, his name 
uncalled, forgotten. 

I. mjrself, have spent over 6 years overseas, 
and months in Army hospitals, and I know 
the wcarth and value at mail from home. I 
also know the heartache and misery when 
you are forgotten. 

I have seen many men and boys, of all 
races, creeds, and ages, in Korea and else¬ 
where. who receive little or no mall from 
home, and no matter what their postticai 
In life was before they entered the service 
this failure to write on the part of the folks 
back home makes these men believe and 
feel as though they were fesrgotten and their 
elTorts unappreciated. I promised to them 
that I would prove to them that this was 
not so, but only you can make this promise 
come true. How? By writing a cheery, 
newsy letter, with your latest snapshot, to 
some relative, friend, or acquaintance over¬ 
seas. Or, better still, why not send him a 
small package containing some Inexpensive 
gift? 

If you do not have anyone of your own 
overseas and still want to help bring cheer 
and happiness to our men overseas, you can 
do so by sending your mall to me. with for¬ 
warding postage if possible, and 1 will for¬ 


ward it lor you. X have the names of many 
man in our Armed Foroea overaeaa who re¬ 
ceive little or no mail, as well as promises 
from chaplains and the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes—the 8ervioemen*s newspaper—to 
help me pass on your mall to where It will 
do the most good. 

Now l*ve told you my story, and it's up 
to you. 

Are you going to sit atill and do nothing 
and let those fellowB over there continue to 
believe that their suffering, their struggle, 
and their pain Is unappreciated and In 
vain? Are you going to make these men 
wage an additional battle against lonesome¬ 
ness as well as against the enemy? Or are 
you going to prove to them with your let¬ 
ters and packages that you do appreciate 
what they are doing for you and not let 
them down? 

I assure you they will not let you down. 
I thank you. 

Sgt. Wilbur P. H. RAznELiNE. 

pBxsxDio, Ban Francisco, Caue. 

Presidio. San Francisco, Calxe. 

Hon. Mr. Mmust: 1 really haven’t any legiti¬ 
mate escuse for not thanking you before for 
everything 3 rou have done for my wife and 
myself, but I am humbly saying "thank you” 
now. But at the same time 1 am also saying 
"please" again. 

Since I have returned I have taken a fur¬ 
lough and on my own time and at my own 
expense I have gone to Hollywood and talked 
to executives, producers, writers, and actors 
at both independent radio stations and net¬ 
works about a campaign lor mail from home 
for men overseas. Their cooperation has 
been wonderful and not only have they had 
me appear on programs but many other pro¬ 
grams are "plugging" my campaign. Maga- 
zlne editors have also promised me their help. 

Then the Pacific Stars and Stripe* has 
given my campaign write-ups. and when the 
men found out about It they started writing 
me. begging me for mail from home. They 
believe in what I am doing and are asking 
fur moil from their home States and towns. 
I honestly and sincerely believe that I can 
do much to build up morale and happiness 
If I can do what they want. And I also am 
convinced that as long as I continue to do 
this personally and without any official tie- 
ins the real concrete belief in and response 
will be better. Oh, 1 hasten to tell you that 
although 1 am doing this personally and 
unofficially, I have cleared with nnd received 
the permission to do so from the Sixth Army 
PIO (Public Information Office), as Jong as 
I do not obligate or embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment or tlie Defense Department or do not 
bring discredit upon the military service. 

So this brings me to my request for help 
from you. Could or would you, after you 
are convinced yourself that you would be 
doing the most good for the most people, 
read the inclosed copy Into the Congres¬ 
sional Record. No; wait a minute, sir; It 
Is not for the purpose of self aggrandizement 
or for desire of publicity for myself. It Is 
for the purpose of getting as many people 
In the United States as possible to read and 
cooperate In my appeal and thus help the 
many thousands of men In the service by 
writing to them. I feel sure that If you 
could do this, and then cal] the press gal¬ 
lery's attention to It, their papers might 
pick up our appeal and reprint It In their 
columns. Then you and I could honestly 
feel that we had done something worth 
while for those OIs over there in a really 
unselfish manner. I’ll forward the mall. 

The reason I am appealing to you to do 
this is this; In the past as soon as I would 
receive a request from a serviceman overseas 
for mail from any particular ecctlon of the 
country I would write out the copy I am 
enclosing in this letter and mail It to the 
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newspaper In his home town (but not men¬ 
tion his name, In order to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment to himself or his family), and then 
when or If mall from there came In I’d 
restamp It and forward It overseas. This 
has gotten to be too big and too expensive 
a procedure and thus 1 am appealing to 
you. And I honestly feel ao though this 
concerns everyone, not Just any one section 
or faction, in our country, and maybe they 
will wake up and stop forgetting the boys 
overseas and send them that all-important 
mall from home. Thank you and God bless 
you. 

Sincerely yours. 

Sot. Wilbur P. H. Radeline. 


How Good h the Voice of America? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Mondayt March 26), 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the tran¬ 
script of a recent broadcast in which I 
participated on the subject of How Good 
Is the Voice of America? 

There beiniT no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Reporter's Round-up: How Good Is the 
Voice of America? 

(Mutual Broadcasting System, March 15, 
1951) 

Guest .speaker: Senator Kari. E Mundt, of 
South Dakota. 

Moderator: Everett Holies.. 

Reporters: Frank R. Kent, Jr., Robert E. 
Burn.s. and Earl H. Richard. 

Mr. Richard. Do you agree with the senti¬ 
ment expressed by some Senators that con¬ 
trol ol the Voice of America should be taken 
from the State Department? 

Senator Mundt. No, I do not, Mr Richard. 
What is meant—and I prebunie it i.s—that 
we should make that change at this time; 
but it seems to me, actually, thl.s Is about 
the pnoro.st time that could be selected lor 
taking the Voice of America program away 
from the State Department hecaiise that 
w'ould necessitate the establishment of u 
new agency at once, the sr.nTing of it, the 
manning and training of it and leave this 
countiy without any cll'ertlve foreign in¬ 
formation jirogrnm lor a hielus of perhaps 
00 or 120 days. What I have suggested in 
S. 731, now before the Senate P\)rclgn Rola- 
tion.-? Committee, is that we establish a sort 
ol Hoover Comml.s.':,ion to study the entire 
foreign information program, a commission 
of 12 outstanding Americans, 6 Republicans 
and 6 Democrats, to make flndings and, on 
the basis of those recommendations, we 
would then make some changes in the Voice 
of America programs. 

Mr. Richard You would leave the Voice In 
the State Department until your commission 
would report. 

Senator Mundt. That’s correct, and then 
I would be governed in large part by the 
nndiiigs of these 12 American experts. 

Mr. Richard. Do you think the State De¬ 
partment's doing a good Job with the Voice 
now? 

Senator Mundt. I think it is doing a good 
Job. 1 don’t think it’s doing the best Job 


that’s possible. I think It’s doing a con¬ 
siderably better Job than it was 12 months 
ago, and an Infinitely better Job than It was 
24 montlifi ago. 

Mr. Richard. To whom do you attribute 
that? 

Senator Mundt. I think largely to the fact 
that—and this Is a point a great many of the 
public fall to understand—that It’s not being 
run now simply as a sort of on adjunct of the 
State Department, but Is actually run by a 
general manager, Charley Hulten, who. op¬ 
erating under the general authority of the 
Assistant Secretary of State. Ed Barrett, runs 
the thing administratively as a general man¬ 
ager precisely a.*! it would have to be run If 
It were in any other department of the Gov¬ 
ernment or handled by some private agency. 

Mr. Kfnt Senator. I’ve heard the argu¬ 
ment made that If the Voice were taken out 
of the State Department much higher type, 
higher caliber men, could be attracted to the 
Voice as an Independent agency than as 
would be within the State Department, 
where opportunities are much more limited. 

Senator Mundt. I’ve heard that argument, 
too. Mr. Kent, but I think It presupposes 
that if w'c take It away from the Stale De¬ 
partment you’re going to turn it over to 
some private radio company, where, of course. 
In private industry .salaries are higher than 
they are in Government. But no matter 
what agency you were going to give it to 
within the Government, the salary schedule 
would he precisely the same as that in the 
State Department, .so I don’t see how it could 
attract men of any higher caliber than they 
ran attract them now under the guidance 
of the Denartment of State. 

Mr. K'<;nt. I’ve heard the ECA— the Euro¬ 
pean—Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion—cited as an example of the men of 
high ability in business who have been 
attracted because of its independence as an 
agency. 

Senator Mundt. I think they have been at¬ 
tracted, not so much because of its independ¬ 
ence but because of the hope that It’s a 
temporary program, and you can get, as you 
know, fine people down here at a dollar a 
year lor 1 or 2 or 3 years, but when it be¬ 
comes a career proposition I don’t think 
there would be any difference, regardless of 
which dlvi.sion of Government happened to 
manage the Voice of America program. 

Mr. Burns. Senator, you said the Voice of 
America is doing n better job than it did a 
few months ago. How do we know that? 
What evidence of it’ 

Senator Mundt. We have some pretty con¬ 
crete evidence, and let me quote you Just 
one excerpt which I think i.s rather interest¬ 
ing. and that's no later than February 15, 
1951. You know we monitor the programs 
of foreign radio stations, and that's one way 
we get some idea of the reaction foreign 
countries have to the Voice ol America pro¬ 
gram. So, speaking over the Czechofalovaklan 
radio on February 16, President Clement 
Gottwald said this—and I quote him—he 
said: ‘‘It is grievous that there are sons and 
daughters of Czech mothers who have staked 
thru- fortune on United States cards. Let 
me now warn all those who rather than 
listen to the voice of their hearts listen to 
the Voice of America.” 

Mr. Burns. But, Senator, not many Ameri- 
cuii taxpayers listen to the Czech radio. 
I.:,n’t it on the part of the Voice ol America 
that the American taxpayer doesn’t know 
that? 

Senator Mundt Well, you would never get 
from this particular Republican Senator a 
complaint that a Government agency has 
failed to have enough public relations offl- 
clals to keep the taxpayers acquainted with 
what they’re doing. |Laughter.] 

Mr. Burns. Isn’t this rather a biparti¬ 
sanship? 


Senator Mundt. Yes; It should be. but I 
rather congratulate the Department of State, 
at least the Voice of America section of the 
Department of State, on the lact that it is 
not spending a lot of money to tell Ameri¬ 
cans what they’re doing overseas. 

Reporter. Do you know whether the Voice 
of America is effective In our allied friendly 
countries? What we see in the newspapers Is 
mostly the stories of anti-American leeling. 
In Britain, for example, the last week or so. 

Senator Mundt. Well, I might suggest the 
fact that I talked to a traveler who had 
Just come back from Turkey last week, and 
he said that all over Turkey the name of 
Marshall was much better known that the 
name of either Truman or Acheson. I said, 
How does that happen? Well, he .said, they 
keep on hearing the Voice of America pro¬ 
gram about the Marshall plan, so apparently 
they are doing a pretty good Job of telling 
the Turks, at least, and. I think, the people 
of other countries the fact that this Mar¬ 
shall plan aid does come from the United 
States, and that’s part of the deal that we 
have ill connection with the publicity pro¬ 
gram of this country—to make the foreign 
nations aware of the fact that when we con¬ 
tribute something to them for free, that it 
actually comes from the United Stales. 

Reporter. Wouldn’t it be easier for you, as 
a Senator, and lor the other Members of 
Congress, though, if the ordinary taxpayer 
got some concrete evidence along with his 
breakfast coffee that this program did have 
some effect‘d 

Senator Mundt. Yes: I think so, and I be¬ 
lieve that, by and large, the newspaper and 
radio fraternity of this country—on their 
own, good private enterprise activities—have 
been telling the country what’s been done 
by the Voice of America program. Certainly 
It’s getting a much better press, and radio 
commentators are treating It more kindly 
than was true either 1 or 2 years ago. I 
would Just hate to see the Department of 
State spending any of the taxpayers’ money 
telling the taxpayers what a good Job they 
think they’re doing with the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica program. 

Mr. Holle.s, Senator Mundt, I would like 
to got down to one of the real fundamentals 
ol this thing. Just what are we trying to do 
with the Voice of America? Are we primarily 
trying to stir the Russian people to revolt? 

Senator Mundt. No. I think not. Mr. Holies. 
I think that insofar as we’ve broadcast be¬ 
hind the iron curtain, especially into Russia, 
we do it with the intent in mind of making 
the Ru.'^.slan people realize that our quarrel 
Is with their leaders, and not with the people 
of RiLssia: that we recognize that many of the 
people of Russia are not Communists; that 
many of the people ol Russia would like to 
own their own larms instead of work on col¬ 
lectivized farms, and that here, in America, 
when they ll.steii to the Russian broadcasts 
talking about how’ wt are constantly quarrel¬ 
ing with Russia, that that quarrel is with a 
gi oup ol 14 men in the Kremlin In Moscow— 
the high command ol the Communist Party— 
and nut with the people of Russia. 

Mr. Holi.es, Well what do wc expect those 
Russian listeners to do about that situation 
though? 

Senator Mundt. We expect them to do a 
great many things which they can do. One 
ol them very definitely is not to revolt at thLs 
lime, but we do expect them to sort of soldier 
on the Job, to slow down In the defense activ¬ 
ities, to lull to respond to S-yoar programs 
which would step up production on the farm 
and in the lactorles. We expect them, on oc¬ 
casion. as they have, to pull out of Russia and 
to escape to a free country and to come here 
60 that we can learn from Russians who know 
what kind of defense cr.tabllrhmenls they’re 
building behind the Urals and in the defense 
centers of Russia. 
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Mr. HoLuts. Tou say, Senator, that we're 
not abhlng them to revolt. But are we com¬ 
ing right out and asking them In plain and 
simple language to—^well, that is, loaX on the 
Job—to slow down. 

Senator Mtrwirr. No, I think what our Job 
primarily. Mr. Holies, is to drive a we^e 
of suspicion between the ordinary Russian 
mujik, the peasant, the workman, the shop¬ 
keeper. and the government gaulelter who 
goes around as one of the Communist high 
command, and if we can constantly keep in 
the minds of—say—a hundred and ninety 
of the hundred and ninety-five million Rus¬ 
sians. a big suspicion that their politicians 
over there are not doing right by them— 
they'll think of their own ways of trying to 
get even with the Kremlin and the Commu¬ 
nist command. 

Mr. Hollbs. How are we going to Impart 
that suspicion, though? Isn't It reasonable 
to believe that the Russians will have the 
same attitude toward our propaganda broad¬ 
cast that we would have—say—^In this coun¬ 
try toward Russian propaganda? 

Senator Munot. Not if we continue our 
present policy, which Is to keep the broad¬ 
casts factual. What we try to do Is to tell 
the truth about America in the conviction 
that the truth about America is better than 
any fiction that a Communist storybook 
Writer could write about Russia, and if we 
establish credibility in the minds of the Rus¬ 
sians. I think we have achieved a great deal. 
Now the reason It’s easier to develop this sus¬ 
picion on the part of the ordinary Russian 
against his government than It woud be for 
the Russians to develop that kind of sus¬ 
picion In our country Is that here, after all, 
the people elect the Oovernmcnt. they elect 
the President, they elect the Senators and 
the Representatives; but over there every 
Russian knows in hfas heart that when the 
Voice of America broadcast says to him, Look 
Ivan, you didn't have a chance to elect your 
officials and explain that to them, they'll say, 
*We were given a ballot with Just one name 
on It. You had to either vote for that fellow 
or no one.” They know we’re telling them 
the truth, and that creates a suspicion In 
their minds. 

Mr. RxcHsao. Well. Senator, we’re not tell¬ 
ing them that In the broadcasts, are we? 

Senator Mundt. I don't know as to that 
particular statement, but we are talking di¬ 
rectly to Ivan, we’re talking directly to Tara, 
we're talking directly to the Russian people, 
and that kind of convinced the Communist 
leaders, of course, to change their particular 
political propaganda line. 

Mr. Richasd. Well, what concrete evidence. 
Senator, do we have that the program's get¬ 
ting through to the heart of the Iron curtain, 
Russia. Itself; do we have any? 

Senator Mundt. Yes; we have evidence just 
like I gave you from Chechoslovakia. We 
have, for example, the tangible evidence 
which comes from our monitoring stations, 
where we have discovered that the Russians 
are today devoting twice the number of man¬ 
hours toward Jamming our programs and 
keeping them out of Russia as compared to 
the amount of man-hours we’re devoting to 
put the programs Into Russia, and the Rus¬ 
sians wouldn’t be doing that If It were not for 
th^ fact that without trying to Jam them, too 
many Russians would be hearing too many 
Voice of America programs. 

Mr. Bubns. Senator, Gen. Bedell Smith, the 
former Ambassador to Moscow, testified last 
summer before a svibcommlttee here that he 
thought the best way to approach the Rus¬ 
sians was through the satellite countries and 
through the Russians who were stationed 
there. As I understood his testimony, he did 
not think the broadcast to Russia, Itself, 
was the most effective way of reaching the 
Russian people. 

Senator Mundt. Well, I think we should 
Dll keep in mind, Mr. Burns, that when we're 


talking about tbs State Department foreign 
Information program the Voice of America la 
Just one lltle segment of the program. As 
you know. 1 was the author of the so-called 
Voice of America Act, and X quite agree that 
radio Is not necessarily the most important 
part. I think that if you can make contacts 
through information libraries. If you can 
make contacts by sending friendly people 
behind the Iron curtain, and all of those con¬ 
tribute considerably to the goal which we 
have In mind, and all of those are part of 
thle whole State Department Information 
program—am not trying to point out that 
radio alone is solely the best way to proceed. 
For that very reason I put all these other 
devices in my original legislation. They are 
there today. 

Mr. Bttbns. As I understood General 
Smith’s testimony, though. It related entirely 
to radio In that respect. He did not. as I 
recall it, mention movies or infonnatlon li¬ 
braries or the other things. 

Senator Mundt. If bis testimony is to the 
effect that it’s easier to convince people in 
the satellite countries that the Politburo in 
Moscow is a bimch of rascals. I think that 
probably is true. 

Mr. Buxns. That was one of his points. As 
1 remember, he said, 60 percent of them knew 
about freedom. 

Senator Mundt. That's right. They've had 
some experience with freedom, whereas the 
people of Russia, generally, have bad no ex¬ 
perience In freedom at any time in their lives. 

Mr. Kent. Senator, there has been some 
talk about a so-called Marshall plan of ideas 
In the propaganda field. What do you think 
about that? 

Senator Mundt. I think we have It. I 
think in the Voice of America program you 
have what is equivalent to a Marshall plan of 
ideas because we have good cooperative work¬ 
ing conditions with BBC In Great Britain. 
We get splendid cocperatloii from Radio 
Luxemburg In Luxemburg. We have some 
cooperation. In varying degrees, from Italy 
and France. The Republic of Turkey is ac¬ 
tually sending messages behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, which are much more to the point, and, 
I think, doing a better job than the Voice of 
America. 

Repobtee. How? 

Senator Mundt. The Republic of Turkey 
has constant access to people who are freshly 
across the border, and frequently, they put 
them on the microphone. They broadcast in 
the Russian language to their Russian neigh- 
bore, but there Is always quite a time lag, of 
course, between the time a Russian leaves 
Russia and gets over to this country so he 
can broadcast. 

Repobteb. Is that financed by Turkey, it¬ 
self. or by the Marshall plan? 

Senator Mundt. Well, like most European 
expenditures it^ financed by the Government 
after they get the money from usl I Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Kepobter. Isn't It true that we are largely 
on the defensive on the Voice of America? 
Russia makes the big lie, and then we come 
through and deny It and say Its the big lie, 
and then we try to put the facte straight; but 
we are really on the defensive, aren’t we, all 
the time? 

Senator Mundt. I think there Is a lot of 
validity to that criticism, and it’s one of the 
things I mentioned In my speech on the 
Senate floor when I suggested we establish a 
Hoover Commission to study the product of 
the Voice of America. Certainly, I would 
like to have them become much more posi¬ 
tive and get off the defensive. I quote a few 
words here from the editorial In the New 
York Times of today, for example, which 
says—its heading Is "Strengthening the 
Voice"—and the concluding paragraph is 
this: "But reputation by Itself Is not enough. 
The Voice of America must be an enthusi¬ 
astic spokesman for the traditionally Ameri¬ 


can way of life.** I agree completely; we 
should get over on the positive to the great¬ 
est extent possible. On the other hand, we 
must never stop answering the slanderous 
falsehoods that the propagandists of Moscow 
continuously drill Into the unsuspecting ears 
of the people of Europe. 

RxpcutTEa. Well, that's all very well. Sen¬ 
ator. You speak of taking the offensive and 
getting off the defensive; but Just how do you 
take the offensive? What do you tell them? 

Senator Mundt. You tell them the truth 
about America. You tell them what It means 
to have trial by Jury. You tell them what 
It means to have freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech. You tell them what it 
means when you go to a polling place to 
have a choice between two or three or four 
candidates. You tell them what private 
ownership means, and the thrill that you 
get from farming your own piece of soil in¬ 
stead of the state's piece of soil. That’s 
what I mean about getting on the affirma¬ 
tive. 

Repotteb. Ah, that seems to me like that’s 
still defensive. You’re not a part of the 
RuFJBian system, which, after all they’re liv¬ 
ing under, when you’re doing that. 

Senator Mundt. Well, that’s what I would 
say Instead of being positive would be a 
program of offense, and certainly I don’t ob¬ 
ject to doing that. I think that you do that, 
however, more successfully If there’s some 
subtlety in connection with It. I think If 
it becomes too obviously propaganda that 
you’re not nearly as successful as 11 you plant 
these seeds of doubt and suspicion in the 
hearts of the people behind the Iron curtain 
as against tliclr government, giving them a 
sort of a feeling of homesickness for the days 
when they did have a chance to go to church, 
when they did have a chance for private 
ownership, when they did have a chance for 
freedom of speech. I think those In the 
long run are more effective than to simply 
engage In a cantankerous argument against 
the philosophical and theoretical practice of 
communism. 

Mr, Burns. Senator, this survey commis¬ 
sion you’re proposing, does that look tn mak¬ 
ing the State Deportment information serv¬ 
ices a permanent agency? 

Senator Mundt. It is b completely objec¬ 
tive study, I would select the 12 best Ameri¬ 
cans available to moke that study—6 of them 
Democrats, 6 of them Republicans; 6 of them 
selected from public life In the executive and 
legislative branch of Government, 6 from 
private life In the field of radio and educa¬ 
tion and newspapers. And then I would tell 
them to make a complete analysis of what 
has been done, of the needs that we must 
supply, and to bring back recommendations 
as to where they think this Instrumentality 
should best be housed. In the State Depart¬ 
ment or some place else. 

Repobteb. You spoke a moment ago dis¬ 
paragingly of propaganda. How would you 
make an agency like this—or how would you 
keep an agency like this from becoming—a 
propaganda bureau? 

Senator Mundt. Simply by making It a 
showcase through which the rest of the world 
can look and see what’s happening In Amer¬ 
ica, without trying to color the truth or to 
gild the lily; simply letting them see us as 
wc are. 

Mr. Rxchabo. Senator, before this program 
gets over I wanted to ask you. How do the 
people back In your home State of South 
Dakota regard the Voice of America program 
and your interest in It? 

Senator Mundt, Well, as you know, I was 
the author of the Voice of America bill when 
It passed the House—and It was during the 
Eightieth Congress—and cochalrman of the 
committee along with Senator Smith of New 
Jersey that took a group of Senators and 
Congressmen to Europe to study the needs 
for It over there, so that the legislation bears 
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the name the Smith-Mundt Act. People 
back home certainly know of my interest In 
it. and I would say that, by and large, re¬ 
gardless of party affiliation, the people of 
South Dakota, and the Midwest generally* 
are supporters of the whole Voice of America 
and the conviction that the best way to at¬ 
tain peace Is to cultivate and capture the 
minds of men In the countries of the world 
who might otherwise become our enemies. 

Reporter. Now, is your thinking on this 
typical of Republican thinking, particularly 
Midwest Republican thinking? 

Senator Mundt. I think so. I think It's 
typical of Midwest Republican thinking and 
pretty much typical of Midwest Democratic 
thinking, too; that mldwesterners are gen¬ 
erally Inclined to believe that the spoken 
word is mightier than the sword, and that if 
we engage in an intelligent foreign policy, if 
we engage In the fine art of trying to win 
friends abroad, we're not as likely going to 
have a war and to kill each other off In a 
conflict. 

Mr. Kent. Senator, a moment ago you 
spoke of propaganda. I gather that you 
would not like to see the Voice of America 
become an agency such as the British Broad¬ 
casting Co. that Is In liaison with the For¬ 
eign Office but acts Independeiiily of them 
and I think is acknowledged to be one of the 
better propaganda instruments In the West¬ 
ern World. 

Senator Mundt. That’s right. In the first 
place I don't want to see radio in this coun¬ 
try run by the Government. I don’t like 
the idea of the BBC situation because the 
whole radio network over there is a social¬ 
istic enterprise. In the second place, I be¬ 
lieve that the State Department has acted 
wisely In bringing in as many private enter¬ 
prises as tliey have who work in liaison with 
the State Department, preparing programs 
and writing scripts and helping to set up 
dillerent kinds of programs. I think, from 
the standpoint of propaganda, that so long 
as we're not in a shooting war against a 
country we should continue to tell the truth. 
Once you're involved in a war, then you get 
into the held of psychological warfare, where 
anything goes that helps to win the conflict. 

Mr. Holles. Senator Mtjndt, you spoke a 
moment ago of the tact that our Voice of 
America broadcasts should be rather subtle. 
Russia has been rather success! ul in her 
propaganda around the world, particularly 
in the Far East, has she not? 

Senator Mundt. On the contrary, Rus.sla 
has 1 ailed to take over a single country of 
the world by the volition of the people In 
that country- 

Rej‘orter*s Voice That’s not by any 
means subtle, is it? 

Senator Mundt. No; she has made her 
conquest by conspiracy, by intrigue, and by 
aggre.sslon. What we're trying to do is ap¬ 
peal to the minds ol men, and I don’t w'ant 
It [Voice program] to develop a degree of 
subtlety so that the fellow of average in¬ 
telligence can’t understand it; but neither 
do 1 want it to become so blunt that any¬ 
body up and down the highway will recog¬ 
nize that as obviously being western propa¬ 
ganda. 

Moderator. Thank you, gentlemen. Three 
pnzc-wiiming questions from the listening 
audience are to be selected. Senator Mundt 
will answer the three questions. 

Question from Oliver V. Kessler, of 
Stroudsburg, Vu.: The Voice of America re¬ 
cently devoted a 15-mlnute program to dog 
cemeteries In the United States, telling of 
$500 funerals and $1,000 tombstones for dogs. 
Is that the way to sell democracy? 

Senator Mundt. I wouldn’t think that 
would be the best way to sell democracy, Mr. 
Holies, but I don’t see anything particularly 
wrong with letting the rest of the world 
know that over hero we do consider that a 


man’s best friend is his dog. and that we are 
willing to pay some tribute to the dog. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. Holles. From Joseph K. Kidder, of 
La Crosse, Wls.: If the Voice of America used 
Senator McCarthy's charges against the 
State Department on Its broadcasts, would 
it raise or lower this country’s prestige with 
the people whom we’re trying to influence? 

Senator Mundt. I think that would depend 
In part, of course, upon the auditors In the 
country that we’re trying to Influence. I 
am confident, however, that it would raise 
the prestige of the Voice of America pro¬ 
grams from the standpoint of their credi¬ 
bility because they would recognize that the 
State Department was willing to broadcast 
Information which obviously was unpleasant 
to the members of the State Department. 

Mr. Holles. Prom David E. Ferrin, of 
John.stown, R. 1.: It’s been said that one of 
the Voice of America’s main faults is that it 
overemphasizes the material wealth of 
America. Is this true? 

Senator Mundt. I think that that Is a 
pretty valid criticism, and that frequently 
in the past wo have tended to place too much 
emphasis upon the fact that every American 
can be riding in an automobile at the same 
time, and that a great many Americans have 
electrical refrigeration in their kitchens and 
have central heat in their homes, and there’s 
constantly the neres.sity of analyzing and 
appraising these programs lo gear them down 
to the type of civilization in which our 
Itsteners are living—talking about conven¬ 
iences and comforts which they may some 
day hope to have right in their own locality 
and in their own foreign cities. 


Tribute to the Late Edgar Rickard by 
Belgian American Educational Founda¬ 
tion, Inc. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP TRE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, on the 21st day of January last, 
there died in San Francisco one of 
America’s leading citizens. Mr. Edgar 
Rickard, who was closely identified with 
former President Hoover during Mr. 
Hoover’s entire life and public career, 
and was a symbol of cooperative action 
that meant much to the United Slates at 
the time of World War I and the periods 
between World War I and World War II. 

As one of the originators, with Mr. 
Hoover, of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which saved the Belgian peo¬ 
ple in World War I, Mr. Rickard con¬ 
tinued to be the rallying voice for all the 
important educational and relief work 
that followed World War I in Belgium 
and other countries of Europe. During 
his entire life Mr. Rickard had a de¬ 
voted group of friends, many of whom 
have been active since World War I in 
public life. 

As Edgar Rickard’s principal activ¬ 
ity was the Belgian American Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, which was set up 
after the close of World War I, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 


ed in the Appendix of the Record the 
minutes of that Foundation on the oc¬ 
casion of Mr. Rickard’s death, and the 
resolution adopted at a special meeting 
held in New York City on January 23. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The Belgian American Educational Foun¬ 
dation announced the death of Its chairman, 
Edgor Rickard, in San Francisco on January 
21, 1951. Mr. Rickard hud been an original 
Incorporator In 1920, and successively secre¬ 
tary, vice pre.sident, president, and chairman 
of the foundation. 

Mr. Rickard wn.s n retired mining engineer 
who had practiced his profession in the 
United States, Alaska, Tasmania, and Mexico 
from 1896 to 1905, when he became a pub¬ 
lisher of mining Journals in San Francisco 
and in London. 

With the outbreak of World War 1 he 
joined with his fellow Californian, Herbert 
Hoover, in the organization and management 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
which continued until the end of active 
operations In 1919. This Commission was 
the first large-scale relief effort in wartime, 
and Its operations set a standard for later 
relief v^ork in subsequent years and in many 
countries. 

With the entry of the United States Into 
the war in 1917 Mr. Rickard joined the newly 
organized United States Food Administra¬ 
tion, serving as Assistant Administrator In 
1918 and Acting Food Administrator in 1918- 
19. He was active in the work of the Ameri¬ 
can Relief Administration during tlie iirml- 
Btice and postwar periods and was a member 
of the Purchasing Commission for Russian 
Relief In 1D21-22 by appointment of the 
President. This Commission purchased 
wheat, corn, and other grains valued at over 
$18,000,000 in this country for use in the 
Russian famine areas where the distribution 
was supervised by the American Relief 
Administration. 

Mr. Rickard was active in a number of 
postwar relief and welfare organizations in 
association with Mr, Hoover, but he held no 
official Government office during Mr. Hoover's 
years of public service other than that men¬ 
tioned above. 

A special meeting the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation was culled on Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1951, to take appropriate action. At 
the meeting were Herbert Hoover, honorary 
chairman: Perrin C. Galpin, president; Ad¬ 
miral Lewis L. Strau.ss. former member of tile 
Atomic Energy Commission; John L. Simp¬ 
son, financier; W. Hallam Tuck, formerly 
Director of International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion; Maurice Pate, Director of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund; Sidney A. Mitchell, former assiiciate In 
the Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; Scott 
Turner, mining engineer; Edwin P. Shattuck. 
attorney; and Clark Stillman, secretary of 
the foundation. Absent due to official duties 
was United States Senator H. Alexander 
Smith. 

The resolution adopted at that special 
meeting was as follows: 

"resolution on EDGAR RICKARD 

*'Rcsolvcd. That the members of the execu¬ 
tive and finance committees of the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation, assem¬ 
bled In a special Joint meeting In New York 
City on January 23, 1951, hereby record their 
deep sense of lo.ss at the death of Edgar Rick¬ 
ard, chairman of the board of directors, on 
January 21. 1951, In San Francisco, Calif. 

“At this meeting the following minute was 
approved and entered on the permanent 
records of the foundation: 

“A member of the Commission for Relief 
In Belgium from Its inception in October 
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1914, our friend and associate. Edgar Rickard, 
gave continuous devoted and loyal service 
to the work of the Commission and its suc¬ 
cessor organieation, the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, during more than 
36 years until his death. In addition Mr. 
Rickard served as Mr. Hoover’s chief aide 
and assistant In the United States Pood Ad¬ 
ministration and the American Belief Ad¬ 
ministration during World War 1 and all the 
overseas and war service organizations and 
their successor associations that followed. 
No one gave greater fullness of devotion to 
his chief and to the operations of these serv¬ 
ice organizations—no one gave more of him¬ 
self to aid his friends and to help young 
men and women advance to positions of trust 
and responsibility. He gave such inspira¬ 
tion to men and women that his associates 
responded with their best efforts to further 
any undertaking with which they were con¬ 
cerned. His sound practical judgment and 
his true modesty combined with his personal 
charm made him a delightful companion 
and a valued friend. 

“Devoted to his country, to his profes¬ 
sion, to his friends, he lived a full life and 
his passing will be mourned by all whose 
paths crossed him during his active and 
rewarding life.” 


Oyerloading of Commercial Tracks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
missioner James K. Knudson, the head 
of the Defense Transportation Admin¬ 
istration, shocked the Nation 2 weeks 
ago when he invited State officials to 
approve the overloading of commercial 
trucks in the name of national defense. 
Just how many crimes arc to be com¬ 
mitted in the sacred name of national 
defense? 

Every schoolboy knows that over¬ 
loaded trucks traveling at high speeds 
are destroying American highways faster 
than we can build them. The State 
highway departments are bleeding the 
passenger-car motorists white to get 
money to build good highways. The 
motorists do not object to these high 
taxes, because they know that building 
good highways is directly in the Interest 
of national defense in a very important 
defzree. But it is pretty discouraging to 
them to build good highways for Mr. 
Knudson to destroy by arbitrary and 
unwarranted bureaucratic orders from 
his Ivory Dome Room in Washington. 

I hope the States will resist this sel¬ 
fish conspiracy to destroy our greatest 
national defense asset. Surely truck 
lines do not want to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs for them. No one 
should be more active in protecting the 
highways than they. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article by James Daniel 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News today. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcord« 
as follows: 

So LsTs Ckanox trb Rules— DTA Con- 

BULTANT’S FIRM VIOLATED LAW 665 TXMSS 
(By James Daniel) 

John L. Fraley, adviser to James K. Knud¬ 
son, head of the Defense Transportation Ad¬ 
ministration (DTA), Is on leave from a truck¬ 
ing firm which has been caught In 665 viola¬ 
tions of Virginia’s truck weight laws. 

Mr. Fraley was assistant to the president of 
the Carolina Freight Carriers Corp. of Cherry- 
vllle, N. C. Now he Is ’’consultant on street 
and highway maintenance" to Mr. Knudson. 

And Mr. Knudson. as head of the DTA, re¬ 
cently wrote to all State governors urging, for 
the sake of national defense, that they ease up 
on their truck welgiit laws In order to speed 
up the movement of truck cargo. 

Mr. Fraley was one of three DTA officials 
present when the letter was discussed. The 
others were Mr. Knudson and Joseph E. Kel¬ 
ler, an attorney who Is advising Mr. Knudson 
on removal of "trade barriers." 

DISCUSSED LETTER 

Mr. Keller said that he wrote the letter 
and discussed It In his home with Mr. Knud¬ 
son and Mr. Fraley. 

J. A. Anderson, chief of the Virginia high¬ 
way department, said Mr. Fraley’s company 
had been caught 665 times since 1940 with 
trucks loaded above the legal limits. 

Violations sinpe the war accounted for 486 
of the offenses. 

ONLY A PRACTION 

Mr. Anderson said since only a fraction of 
the trucks passing through Virginia in that 
period were stopped and weighed, so the total 
of 665 overloads may not h.avc been all. 

Mr. Fraley came to work in Washington In 
January. 

He said his title as consultant on street 
and highway maintenance had been misun¬ 
derstood. “I lust deal with the nmlnte- 
nance of vehicles using the streets and high¬ 
ways," he said. "I advise Mr. Knudson on 
things he wants to be advised on." 

Mr. Fraley said he met his Government 
boss last September while serving as his 
host at a North Carolina truckers conven¬ 
tion. About that time Mr. Knudson, an In- 
terstflte Commerce Commissioner, was ap¬ 
pointed to perform the transportation duties 
arising from the Defense Production Art. 
By his own decree. Mr. Knud.son then cre¬ 
ated the Defense Transportation Adminis¬ 
tration, with himself as head. 

KEPT HIM COMFORTABLE 

The head of the company for which Mr. 
Fraley worked was also president of the 
North Carolina Truckers Association. 

"Four or five of us were assigned to kind 
of keep Mr. Knudson comfortable," Mr. 
Fraley recalled. 

Mr. FTaley said the next thing he knew, 
he was invited to come join Mr. Knudsun’s 
staff. "I didn’t ask for the Job," he said. 

Mr. Fraley, who Is 30, rose from a private 
to captain In World War II and later started 
a knitwear business in North Carolina. He 
gave that up and went to Germany to man¬ 
age a hotel for the occupation forces. In 
1949 he joined the trucking firm as a sales¬ 
man and traffic generator. 

BASED ZK STATE 

Many big east coast trucking firms are 
headquartered in North Carolina, which has 
milder truck laws than some other States. 
Recently a move In the North Carolina Leg¬ 
islature to bring the State’s code Into line 
with Virginia's and the recommendations 
of the American Association of State High¬ 
way Officials was stalled by a telegram from 
Mr. Knudson. 

Virginia Highway Director Anderson Is cur¬ 
rently head of the American Association of 


State Highway Officials, which is leading a 
fight against the DTA. The highway officials 
say the DTA Is trying to break down the en¬ 
forcement of State truck laws. Mr. Anderson 
said he now has round-the-clock weighing 
stations on four of the five main north-south 
routes and occasional weighing stations at 
40 other Virginia points. 

PRIVATE CARS WATCH 

He said the truckers have private cars 
traveling the State highways at all times 
spotting the weighing points and wcmlng 
truck drivers up and down the line. Many 
filling stations and roadside restaurant op¬ 
erators also warn truckers of weighing opera¬ 
tions. Not long ago a State highway em¬ 
ployee was suspected of being bribed to give 
out weighing schedules a week in advance. 
He was dismissed. 

Mr. Anderson said individual truck drivers 
now are assisting the enforcement program. 
He said his department recently was tele¬ 
phoned by a driver for a Carolina concern 
that he was coming in with a 72,000-pound 
load (Virginia maximum for a four-axle truck 
Is 50,000) and was tired of being told to travel 
back roads at night. The driver spilled the 
employing company’s entire plan of opera¬ 
tions, producing a fresh haul of violators. 


Common Sente Vertut Lefalitm 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that most of my colleagues are familiar 
with the excellent work perfoi-med by 
the Washington staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor, a gi'cat international 
daily newspaper. Day after day this 
bureau, like its counterparts elsewhere, 
reports clearly and quite objectively on 
the great events of our Nation’s Capital. 

There may be times when we disagree 
with specific editorial views of the Moni¬ 
tor, but I doubt that there is any Senator 
who questions the refreshing, construc¬ 
tive approach which this newspaper 
takes in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

At times the Monitor has disagreed 
with me personally, at times it has 
agreed, but throughout my entire period 
in the Congress I have always read it 
with respect and with tremendous 
interest. 

I have a copy of an article entitled 
"Common Sense Versus Legalism." writ¬ 
ten in the Tuesday, March 20, issue, by 
Mr. Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the Wash¬ 
ington bureau. This article endorses 
my interpretation of the basic questions 
at stake in the present foreign-policy 
debate. 

I am grateful for that endorsement, 
not so much because It relates to me per¬ 
sonally, but rather because 1 think it 
helps focus attention, as many of us have 
sought to do, on the actual points at 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Harsch’s article be printed In the Appen-* 
dlx of the Congressional Record. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rigord, 
as follows: 

Stats or the Nation 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

COMMON SENSE VERSUS LEQALISM 

Washington. —One of our quieter and less 
talkative Senators, Alsxandsb Wzlst, Bepub- 
lioan. of Wisconsin, deserves credit, I think. 
for listening to others present their dlalec> 
tical points through long weeks of debate 
over the troops-to-Europe issue and coining 
out filially with a reduction of the prob¬ 
lem to common sense. 

The legal issue, he points out. is not over 
whether the President has power to send 
troops to Europe. It is. rather, over whether 
the President has the power under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to put American forces into 
an international army under an interna- 
tloual commander without the consent of 
the Congress. 

The issue goes back to article 3 of the 
treaty. The article pledges that the United 
States and other aignatories "separately and 
Jointly, by means of continuous and effec¬ 
tive self-help and mutual aid. will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack." 

Under the Constitution, Senator Wiley 
points out, a ti'eaty is binding on the 
United States as law. It takes precedence 
over domestic laws. The North Atlantic 
Treaty has been ratified by the Senate. It 
is. therefore, the htw of the land. 

If article 3 had obligated the United States 
Bfieciflcally to commit its troops to an inter¬ 
national army to be set up under the treaty, 
then the President would have not only the 
right but the obligation to send American 
troops to such an army. However, the treaty 
was not explicit as to details of implementa¬ 
tion. The furthest it goes is to "require" 
the signatories to "develop" their "collective 
capacity to resist armed attack." 

Some supporters of the President contend 
that this requirement to develop "collective 
capacity to resist armed attack” Is in Itself 
sufficient not only to permit but even to re¬ 
quire the President to send more troops to 
Europe. However, this is a matter of inter¬ 
pretation 

And it is a fact that in the debates over 
the treaty spokesmen for the adminlsti'ation 
declared tliat the sending of United States 
ground troops to Europe was not contem¬ 
plated. Therefore, the decision to increase 
the number of United States troops in Eu¬ 
rope and to put them under an international 
command goes beyond what Congress con¬ 
templated at the time it ratified the treaty. 

There is no doubt about the constitutional 
power of the President to send United States 
Armed Forces outside the United States. 
Scmitor Willy pointed out that not once in 
the entire delwite has anyone criticized the 
President for sending United States naval 
and Air Forces to many places outside the 
United States. He makes the point also that 
If the President ordered American ground 
troops to Germany to Implement the occupa¬ 
tion there could not be the slightest basis 
for legal protests. 

As Commander in Chief, the President can 
send American Armed Forces anjrwhere he 
chooses. However. Congress also has the 
power to strangulate such a policy by with¬ 
holding appropriations. 

The nub of the question, therefore. Is 
untouched either by the constitutional 
power of the President to send troops where 
he deems it necessary, or of the Congress to 
check the President by withholding appro¬ 
priations if it disagrees with tlie President's 
action. It Is touched by the question of 
duties under the Atlantic treaty. 

Without that treaty there could be no 
legal or valid North Atlantic army under 
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jQeneral Elsenhower's command. The only 
valid legal question Is over the President’s 
right to commit American forces to that com¬ 
mand. Doubt about that question will be 
removed if the Senate approves the pending 
resolutions. Those resolutions will not have 
the force of law. But they will express con¬ 
gressional approval of what the President 
Intends to do. 

What emerges from the debate, therefore, 
will not be an agreement between President 
and Congress on respective authority. It 
rather will be Congress challenging the right 
of the President to act alone, but approving 
what he is doing; while the President will 
be denying the right of Congress to inter¬ 
fere, but happily accepting a resolution ap¬ 
proving what he is doing. 

There will be no resolution of the Irre¬ 
solvable constitutional issue. There will be 
agreement, in effect, on the oouxse to be 
taken. 


Regalation of ImmigratioB 
EXTENSION OP REBIARKB 

OE 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OI NEW YOlUfC 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday. March 20 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a recent state¬ 
ment submitted by the American Jewish 
Congress to the Joint Committee on Im¬ 
migration in regard to two pending omni¬ 
bus bills under consideration by the joint 
comhiittec. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as foUow's: 

Statement of American Jewish Congress on 
THE McCarran-Walter Omnibur Immigra¬ 
tion Fn.Ls (B. 716 and H. R. 2379) Bub- 
MiTTED TO Joint Senate-House Commiti'EE 
ON TH Judiciary 

The American Jewish Congress is an asso¬ 
ciation of \mcricaii Jews committed to the 
preservation and extension ol the democratic 
wry of life and to the assurance of the funda¬ 
mental freedoms of man through the ellml- 
natlon of all forms of political, social, and 
economic discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, religion, ancestry, or national origin. 
Our concern with the nature of the Immigra¬ 
tion laws of this country is rooted both in 
our general concern with the qunllty of 
American democracy and the nature of our 
oiganiZiitloiL 

The immigration laws of any society both 
reflect and shape its fundamental character. 
Freedom of movement, both of emigration 
and immigration, have long been recognized 
as amor^ the most fundamental of human 
freedoms; it is the hallmark of totalitarian¬ 
ism that it seeks rigidly to limit the free 
movement of people. It seeks to deny Its 
own subjects the freedom to live elsewhere. 
It socks to deny to others access to its soil 
or any contact wltli its peoples. Conversely, 
It is the very essence of democracy that peo¬ 
ple should be free to choose where they wish 
to live or those with whom they prefer to 
asi ociate. 

Immigration laws crystallize and express 
a society's basic human values, for they deal 
with our relationship to people other than 
our immediate ne^^hbors. Such laws affirm 
the degree of our acceptance or rejection of 
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the essential equality of all human beings. 
They codify our prejudices or our freedom 
from prejudice. They reveal the measure of 
correspondence between our professed ideals 
and our actual practices. Because the Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Congress is profoundly concerned 
with the maintenance and reaffirmation of 
our democratic heritage, we are inevitably 
concerned with the character of our immigra¬ 
tion legislation. 

Our concern, however. Is rooted as well in 
the piarticuiar character of our organization. 
The American Jewish Congress a^as founded 
more than 30 years ago by men who, like 
the late Stephen Wise, were born in lauds 
other than the United Slates or who, like 
the late Justice Louis Brundeis were the 
descendants of immigrants to these shores. 
We take deep pride in the contributions 
which such men have made ui the enrich¬ 
ment of American life and freedom; we arc 
gratified that our movement has sieadfustly 
and. we believe, significauUy. served and 
helped jo fashion America’s highest ideals. 
Tliat unique and intimate experience has 
strengthened our adherence to, ana enables 
us to testify to the validity cl, llie most 
fundamental of American tenets: that a per¬ 
son's loyalty and service to America and its 
principles are measured by Ins character and 
ideals rather than determined by his biolog¬ 
ical or geographic origin. 

The American Jewish Congress regards it 
as highly desirable that the proposed codi¬ 
fication of our basic immigration laws set 
forth in the McCarr<an-Waltcr biUb should 
bo made tlio occasion for a comprehensive 
revalualiou of our immigration laws. In¬ 
deed, such revaluation is long overdue. 
There has been no systematic consideration 
of our basic immigration policies since 1911 
when the Imnugraliozi Commission created 
by Congress concluded Its 4-yeur study 
(S. Doc. 758, €lst Cong., 3d ecss ). A great 
deal hi\b happened in America and the world 
since that time. Wo have learned that de¬ 
mocracy cannot remain static and maintain 
its vitality. We have come to understand 
the subtle and devious methods through 
which democracy can be corrupted and un¬ 
dermined, even miwittingly. Wc have ac¬ 
quired new responsibilities In a world of 
nations. It is therefore mandatory that wo 
examine the concepts at the heart of our 
immigration policies for the part quarter of 
n century to r;co whether they adequately 
express the democratic princlplas It is the 
duty of this country to affirm and to practice 
and to ascertain whether the proposed leg¬ 
islation conforms to such principles. 

What has been our basic immigration 
policy? That policy, enacted in 1024, has 
become known as the national origins quota 
system. Under Its provisions, a total of about 
150,000 people was to be admitted to this 
country e;;ch year, with a mrximum quota 
fixed for each country. Er'eepttons were 
made of the nations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, to which no numerical limitations 
were attached and most Asiatic countries 
whose inhabitants were in effect completely 
barred from admission. Quotas were to range 
from 100 to 65.000 (the latter the quota for 
Great Britain) and each country’s quota was 
based on the percentage of persons of that 
national origin resident in the United States 
In 1920. 

That formula was no IcglBlatlve accident. 
It was deliberately designed to limit the 
number of immigrants from South and East 
Europe and to encourage the immigration of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Germans. The 
theory on which it rested was compounded 
of bigotry and Ignorance—^that people from 
certain lands, particularly Great Britain and 
Germany, possessed hereditary qualities 
which made them highly desirable additions 
to our population, while others were less de¬ 
sirable because they were likely because of 
their national origin to prove lei^s assimilable. 
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There was thus enacted into American law 
a racist concept based on what the minority 
report of the Immigration Commission at 
that time correctly termed ‘‘an unfounded 
anthropological concept.” 

No scientific evidence worthy of considera¬ 
tion was Introduced at the time to support 
that racist theory. It was clear then, and 
men like Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes and Rabbi Stephen Wise emphasized 
the fact, that the racist concept which was 
elevated to the status of law, flagrantly vio¬ 
lated the fundamental principles of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. America's most distinctive 
and creative contribution to the world has 
not been the automobile or the radio, the 
atom bomb, or even the television screen. It 
has been the affirmation of the basic equality 
of all human beings, an affirmation whose 
increasing translation into law and public 
practice has constituted America’s greatness. 
The eloquent afllrmatlon of the Declaration 
of Independence that “all men are created 
equal” was never Intended to be translated 
as “all Americans” or “all Anglo-Saxons.” It 
expressed the cardinal democratic belief that 
all persons were to be regarded as equally 
capable of Intelligence, freedom, and social 
usefulness, that every Individual could claim 
the right to be Judged on his own merits. 
The immigration policy enacted in 1924 was 
a repudiation of that doctrine, for it asserted 
that persons in quest of the opportunity to 
live in this land were to be judged according 
to breed like cattle at a country lair and not 
on the basis of their character, fitness, or 
capacity. 

Scientific study and social experience have 
surely withered those racist fictions with the 
finality of an atomic blast. The findings of 
science must force even the most prejudiced 
among us to accept as unqualifiedly as wo 
do the law of gravity that intelligence, moral¬ 
ity, and character bear no relationship wtiat- 
ever to geography or place of birth. Mental 
or moral characteristics cannot be associated 
with race, however broadly or narrowly that 
dubious concept Is Interpreted, or with na¬ 
tional origin. It is highly paradoxical, to 
say the least, that America, which prides 
itself on Its loyalty to the dictates of scien¬ 
tific knowledge and discovery, should con¬ 
tinue to base so significant a portion of Its 
legal and legislative structure on loundutlons 
thoroughly and Irrevocably corroded by sci¬ 
entific finding. 

Social experience, no less than sclenllflc 
study, reinforces that conclusion. The ex¬ 
perience of two wars ha.s amply demon¬ 
strated that no national group can claim a 
monopoly on loyalty to America and to its 
Ideals: people of all national origins have 
contributed inspirlngly to its defense and to 
Its enrichment. Indeed, time has made non¬ 
sense out of that 1924 policy, even in its own 
terms. It may not be without interest to 
remind ourselves that a land whose in¬ 
habitants were in 1924 regarded as among 
the most desirable acquisitions to America 
ushered in the most devastating war in hu¬ 
man history, murdered millions of people in 
fulfillment of its own racist doctrine, and 
sought to wipe democracy and human free¬ 
dom off the face of the globe. 

The laboratory which is this Nation itself 
has offered the most persuasive rebuttal of 
the 1924 doctrine. America’s richness has 
not been merely our material resources, 
amply endowed though we are. It has been, 
even more, our diversity of peoples and cul¬ 
tures and our unique ability to fashion a 
creative national unity out of that diversity. 
That has proved to be our strength as well 
as our richness. Totalitarianism carries 
within Itself the seeds of its own destruc¬ 
tion through the mechanical uniformity It 
seeks to Impose, for imposed uniformity must 
ultimately result In social and human dc- 
gcneralion. Uniformity can emerge not only 
from legal or physical coercion, but as a 
result of rigidly limiting the human re¬ 


sources on which we should be free to draw. 
The “American type” has not been nourished 
at a single fount; it has drawn from many 
springs, and It must continue to draw from 
many springs if it Is to be enrlched—indeed. 
If It Is to remain healthy. 

Our knowledge and experience, as well as 
our historic traditions, therefore should have 
long made mandatory the abrogation of the 
national origins system as the basis of our 
Immigration policy. Both the moral Im¬ 
perative and the practical necessity of bring¬ 
ing our national practices into conformity 
with our democratic professions should have 
required the formulation of an alternative 
approach such as we shall later suggest. 

Unfortunately, neither the McCarran bill 
(S. 716) nor the Walter bill (H. R. 2379) 
make any such effort. Both measures merely 
tinker with the application of the 1924 doc¬ 
trine. But they accept that doctrine wholly 
and unreservedly and would leave untouched 
in our law a racial anachronism that blem¬ 
ishes our national record. They would, In 
effect, reafllrm the 1924 repudiation of our 
fundamental democratic concept. They 
would reveal that we have learned nothing 
In a quarter of a century, that our prejudices 
have remained untarnished by the light of 
knowledge. They would retain the quali¬ 
fications which the act of 1924 introduced 
into the Declaration of Independence. 

Such action, under any circumstances, 
would scarcely do this country credit. Under 
present conditions, the enactment of such 
measures will gravely Impair the national 
effort we are putting forth. For we are en¬ 
gaged in a war for the minds and hearts of 
men. The free nations of the world look 
to us not only for material aid and armed 
might. They turn to us lor moral and spirit¬ 
ual reinforcement at a time when the faith 
which moves men Is as important us the 
force they wield. Our responsibilities of 
world leadership require us not to reassert 
our moral errors but to expunge them. We 
seek to embrace the world In a c()mpanlon- 
ship of free people.s, demanding as a quali¬ 
fication nothing more than a common ab¬ 
horrence of authoritarianism. We cannot 
expect such companionship to be freely and 
eagerly given If we announce that wc con¬ 
tinue to repudiate more than half the human 
race, as wc repudiated it In 1924, on no 
grounds other than geography and national 
origin. 

Tiie.se bills, however, go beyond even the 
retention of the national origins system. 
They continue to base the national quotas 
on the 1920 census. Ignoring any changes 
since that date in the composition of the 
American population. They thus affirm, 
with emphasis, the spurious anthropology 
and the genuine prejudice of the 1924 act. 

Even within these limitations, they would 
more rigorously limit entry to this country 
by the provisions they embody. Both pro¬ 
pose a restrictive system of priorities for the 
cltstribution of visas to prospective immi¬ 
grants. The McCarran bill provides that 
60 percent of tlie visas under any national 
quota be allocated to persons whose tech¬ 
nological proficiency or special skills are 
urgently needed in the United States, while 
the Walter bill suggests an allocation of 30 
percent to such persons. Thus, for a very 
substantial number of persons who might 
enter this country, there Is added to the ex¬ 
isting qualification of national origin, a new 
qualification, that of exceptional skill. The 
basic motivation of our Immigration system 
Is thus transformed from Its life-giving and 
life-saving quality Into a device for extract¬ 
ing maximum Industrial benefit from our 
Immigrant potential. It is, of course, un¬ 
challengeable that such skilled persons will 
constitute a valuable addition to our popu¬ 
lation. But it Is difficult to escape the con¬ 
viction that restriction of entry rather than 
the entry of skilled persons is the dominant 
purpose, certainly of the McCarran bill. 


For, If the 50-percent quota allocated to 
skilled personnel is not used, those visas can¬ 
not be used for other immigrants, even of 
the same national origin. 

While there are other restrictive provisions 
In these measures, ire do not Intend to dwell 
on them in detail. We do, however, wish em¬ 
phatically to point out that certain sections 
of S. 716 and H. R. 2379 embody, In addition 
to the quota provisions, racist features re¬ 
pugnant to our traditions of equality. Un¬ 
der section 202 (a) of both bills, an alien 
born within the so-called Asia-Pacific tri¬ 
angle and an alien born outside that triangle 
but attributable by as much as one-half of 
his ancestry to a people or peoples Indigenous 
to the Asia-Pacific triangle Is chargeable to 
the quota of the country of his ancestry or. 
If no such quota exists, to the special Asia- 
Pacific quota of 100 whose establishment Is 
proposed. This section represents a slight 
measure of advance In that It extends quota 
visas, however limited In number, to A.slatic 
countries for the first time. The advance 
Is more than cancelled out, however, by the 
fact that the section applies a far harsher 
test to those who originate from the triangle. 
Here eligibility is required to be determined 
not by place of birth but by blood and ances¬ 
try. We are thus In effect announcing to 
the millions of Inhabitants of that area that 
we are continuing arbitrarily to attach an 
onus to their racial identity and that, as far 
as this country is concerned, they will never 
escape that onus, no matter to what ends of 
the earth they or their children may migrate. 
That section canonizes a primitive and ir¬ 
rational belief that character and capacity 
are functions of blood and ancestry. At a 
time when Asia has become the battleground 
oil which democracy and communism vie lor 
the loyalties of millions of men, the enact¬ 
ment of such a discriminatory and prlmi- 
llvlst measure would represent for us a de¬ 
feat more calamitous than u reversal on the 
field of battle. That del cat would not bo 
rendered more endurable or less catastrophic 
because it would have been self-invited and 
Belf-liiflicled. 

In addition to these racist provisions, both 
measures reflect a hostility, unconscious or 
otherwise, toward immigrants and natural¬ 
ized citizens, a grudging reluctance to ac¬ 
cept the alien as a lull-fledged member of 
the American community and an incli¬ 
nation to Interpose barriers in the path of 
his total and ultimate acceptance. That 
attitude Is clearly revealed in section 312 
of the propo.sed bills w'hich, unlike earlier 
immigration laws, provides that petitioners 
for naturalization must be able to read and 
write as well as to speak the EnglLsh lan¬ 
guage. In the light of the .successlul natu¬ 
ralization of hundreds of thousand.s ol im¬ 
migrants who were admitted to citizenship 
on showing that they understood English 
without being required to demonstrate their 
ability to rend or write it. this section be¬ 
comes an arbitrary and unnecessary with¬ 
holding of the privilege of citizenship from 
deserving residents. For many, if not the 
majority of, immigrants are adults, rela¬ 
tively advanced In yenr.s, and it has lung 
been acknowledged that writing, particu¬ 
larly. is a skill difficult to acquire in adult¬ 
hood. Nor can such a provision be de¬ 
fended as .serving the best interests of this 
country. The media of mass communica¬ 
tion, the multilanguage press of this coun¬ 
try make It fully po.sslble for anyone to 
familiarize himself with our political and 
social problems without requiring the abil¬ 
ity to write. The provisions of the Na¬ 
tionality Act of 1940 requiring ns quallfica- 
tlons for naturalization only the ability to 
understand and to speak English are fully 
adequate. 

Sections 103 and 104 of the McCarran 
bill, requiring that the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization and the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Passports. 
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Visas, Security, and Ccmiulat Affalri shall 
he native-born citizens of the United States 
are gratuitously Insulting and offensive not 
only to all naturalized citizens, but to all 
Americans vlio recognize no gradations In 
citizenship or any automatic category of 
unreliables. This provision Introduces a 
concept ctf second-class dtlzenship abhor¬ 
rent to American tradition and principle. 
H. R. 237U contains no comparable provi¬ 
sion. 

One other provision of both bills similiarly 
attempts to relegate naturalized citizens to 
an inferior status by depriving them of 
rights accorded native citizens. Section 352 
(a) (2) continues the discriminatory ex¬ 

patriation clause of section 404 (cy of the 
Nationality Art of IMO which makes man¬ 
datory loss of nationality by a naturalized 
citizen who resides contlnuousty for 6 years 
in any foreign state. aitho>ugh native-born 
citizens may rceide anywhere for any length 
of time without penalty. This section, as 
the American Jewish Congress pointed out 
In a brief In the case of Lapidcs v. Clark, 
submitted to the United Btates Supreme 
Court, derives directly from a bureaucratic 
autagoDlsm to American Jews aupporting the 
aSkmist ideal of the rebuilding of a Jewish 
homeiand. Testimony by Government of¬ 
ficials at the hearings on the section which 
ultimately became section 404 (c) of the 
Nationality Act made it clear that the pro¬ 
vision stemmed from a desire to dissuade 
naturalized American Jews from subscribing 
to a deeply held kteal which some olDcials in 
contravention of American policy regarded 
as undesirable rather than from an effort to 
deter or punish the commission of fraudu¬ 
lent or Illegal acts. To the extent that this 
statute is directed at narrowing freedoms 
belonging to American citizens, It constitutes 
an unwarranted Invasion of those rights 
which Indisputably belong to an citizens, 
whether native born or naturalized. Zt 
should be repealed. 

The American Jewish Congress, therefore, 
urges the rejection of the omnibus bills un¬ 
der consideration because they retain the 
national origins system of 1924, based then 
on prejudice and Ignorance and based today, 
In defiance of all scientific knowledge, on 
prejudice alone. We furtlier urge their re¬ 
jection because they incorporate provisions 
restrictive even within the national-origins 
system, because they introduce new concepts 
of racism and because they seek, in certain 
respects, to deny to naturalized Americans 
the full rights and privileges of citizenship. 

This public reexaminatkin of our immi¬ 
gration policies will render useful service to 
America if it prevents the enactment of the 
two measures now being considered. But we 
should regard it as an error, possibly less 
serious than the enactment of these meas¬ 
ures but scarcely iess lamentable, if this re¬ 
examination failed to result in the formula¬ 
tion of a new immigration policy superseding 
the nattonai origins quota system. 

It has long been our view that such a 
system can be formulated which Is In full 
conformity with our democratic principles 
and which Is politically and administratively 
practicable. Nor are we advocating, what¬ 
ever our views on present numerical limita¬ 
tions on entry into this country, the reestab¬ 
lishment of the earlier American practice of 
free and unrestricted admission. A system 
consonant with democratic traditions can be 
established within the framework of what¬ 
ever numerical limita may at any time gov¬ 
ern the rate of entry. Thus, for ezamide. 
existing laws provide for an annual issuance 
of Bllgmiy more than 160JKN) visas per year. 
Assuming the maintenance of that limita¬ 
tion for the present time, full and adequate 
safeguaniB exist to prevent the kind of abuee 
which it is sometimes suggested would fol¬ 
low the abolition of the national origins sya- 


tem. The laws provide minimum conditions 
for admission with regard to the health, 
financial support, loyalty, and moral quali¬ 
fications of the prosp^lve immigrants. 
These laws provide ample aaeurance that 
persons mentally, politically, or morally unfit 
would not be permitted to enter. 

We can tlierefore find no substantial rea¬ 
son for refusal to adopt a plan which would 
make the total number of visas apportlun- 
able to all quota countries available to im¬ 
migrants in order of their applications with¬ 
out distinction as to place of birth, subject 
to their ability to satisfy all other eligibility 
requirements. Such a plan would constitute 
the moat direct and effective method of ex¬ 
punging from our immigration laws the in¬ 
equities. Implied prejudices, siid racial con¬ 
notations of the national origins system. In¬ 
dividual character, need, and merit, rather 
than geography or biology, would once again 
become the f sc tors governing admission to 
this country. The result, as wc have indi¬ 
cated. need not necessarily be a greater 
volume of immigration, but it would cer¬ 
tainly produce more equitable immigration. 

Nor would this system present any insuper¬ 
able administrative dUBcultles. The pres¬ 
ent British quota, for example, is 66.000 per 
year. Within that quota, nonpreference 
visas are issued on the baais of priority In 
fDng. and there have obviously been no In¬ 
surmountable difficulties in the administra¬ 
tion of that quota. There is no reason why 
it should not be equally feasible to admin¬ 
ister a system based on priority of applica¬ 
tion for a total number of visas slightly more 
than twice the size of the Bri tish quota. 

Within such a system. It is equally feasible 
to establish certain limited preferences and 
priorities for such categories as near rela¬ 
tives of citizens or legal residents of the 
United States and victims of racial, reli¬ 
gious, or political persecution, preferences 
whose purpose and effect would not be re¬ 
strictive but. on the contrary, would consti¬ 
tute a fulfillment of the humanitarian char¬ 
acter of immigration. To give even greater 
fiexlblltty to the program, emergency situa¬ 
tions could be handled by Executive order 
creating special priorities within the non¬ 
preference classes. 

We are not naive enough to believe that 
abolition of the national origins system 
will prove an easy task. Its acceptance os 
an Integral part of our national pattern Is 
reflected by tbe fact that none of the legis¬ 
lation under consideration suggests Its modi¬ 
fication. let alone its elLmluatlun. On the 
contrary, these measures seek to Impoee fur¬ 
ther rigidities and Inequities In its opera¬ 
tion. Thus, vital legislation rooted deeply 
in antidemocratic concepts and prejudice 
can become deeply embedded in our na¬ 
tional cunaclouBness. affecting not only the 
areas of social concern It is intended to regu¬ 
late but corrupting thought and practice 
over widening areas of our national life. 

During the course of these hearings, cer¬ 
tain suggestions will be made by spokes- 
men for major national Jewish organizations 
for tbe amelioration oi some of the harshest 
consequences oi the national origins sys¬ 
tem. While, In our view, those suggestions 
leave the heart of the problem untouched, 
we fully sssoclp.te ourselves with them. One 
of the most unfortunate aspects of the ex¬ 
isting system is that visas assigned to a par¬ 
ticular country which are unused by the 
end of the year cannot be utilized for any 
other persons. Thus, a staggering number 
of quota places theoretically available lor 
immigrants have been unused and lost each 
year. While only 836J>85 quota Immigrants 
were admitted to this country between 
1930-40. it is estimated that 2,240,160 quota 
members supposedly avallslde during that 
period were lost. <8. Kept. Na 1615, p. 
800.) That has occurred not because of a 


dearth of qualified Immigrant applicants 
throughout the world but because the na¬ 
tional origins plan, through its ov;n system 
of gerrymandering, provided the largest 
quotas for countries with tbe least pre&bure 
for migration. 

We therefore fully endorse the proposal 
that a pooling system be established where¬ 
by unused quota numbers will be distributed 
on a nonnational basis, either In acc-ird- 
aitce with priority of filing or some second¬ 
ary system of priorities. While this pc^oling 
system would fall to erase the racist over¬ 
tones of the national origins plan. It would 
help relax some of its most objectionable 
effects and introduce, in somewhat limited 
form, the allocaLioii of visas without ref¬ 
erence to national origin or place of birth. 

Under a pooling arrangement, preferred 
status might be granted, as we have sug¬ 
gested earlier, to victims of persecution, 
close relatives of citizens or residents or 
persons with spedsl occupational qualifica¬ 
tions. A bill in cor Isolating these sugt'^^* 
tlons was Introduced in the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress (S. 3950). That 
measure provided for the pooling of unused 
national quota visas and the allocation of 
26 percent to skilled specialists, 25 percent 
for the purpose of reuniting families, 35 
percent for persecutees, and 25 percent for 
a nonpreference class in order of the regis¬ 
tration of applicants. Enactment of such 
a measure is surely the least which any body 
reexamining our immigration policies and 
procedures may reasonably be expected to 
recommend. 

The growth of the American Ideal has been 
the record of the triumph of great ideas over 
small men. At various times In our history, 
men of limited vision have sought to inter¬ 
pose barriers in the path of the fulfillment 
of the promise of American dttnocracy. Oc¬ 
casionally, they have had momentary vic¬ 
tories. But they have proved unable to 
withstand, for any appreciable period of 
time, the dynamic of the Idea that ia Ameri¬ 
ca. Probably no success they have achieved, 
however, has been more fateful or long- 
lived than the enactment of the national 
origins quota system in 1924 when bigotry 
replaced knowledge and the Justice of bu- 
manltarianism gave way to the expediency 
of prejudice in a significant area of Ameri¬ 
can life and law. 

The acceptance of American leadership 
throughout the world during the past few 
decades has been a tribute nut to the growth 
of American might; other powerful nations 
have failed to win such leadership. It has 
been, rather, a tribute to the strength of the 
American idea. Impairment of that idea 
will inevitably mean impairment of our ca¬ 
pacity, if not limitation of our right, to give 
such moral leadership. Such impairment is 
serious enough when it occurs in any aspect 
oi our national life. But It becomes critical 
when, as in the present instance, it affects our 
relationship and expresses our attitude to our 
fellow human beings throughout the wcxrld. 
The national origins sjrstem of 1924 was such 
an impairment. Its continuance for a quar¬ 
ter of a century has sharpened, rather than 
dulled, its impact. Its reaffirmation today 
would be more than an impairment; it would 
constitute a political and moral catastrophe. 

Today, we seek to rally nations of the world 
to tbe cause of democracy and freedom 
through the Voice of America. We firmly be¬ 
lieve that the soul of America would serve to 
rally the peoples of the world more spontane¬ 
ously and effectively. And nothing could 
more dramatically reveal the genuine soul of 
America than the abrogation of the national 
origins quota system of 1924, so offensive to 
millions of the people whose partnership and 
cooperation we are seeking in order to main¬ 
tain inviolate the ideals on which this coun¬ 
try has been built. 
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Bom of Army Bate Here Calls Borough 
Tops for Living 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mi’. Speaker, from 
time to time Brooklyn has proudly pro¬ 
claimed the accomplishments of many of 
its native sons. We are just as proud 
when we can proclaim the accomplish¬ 
ments of men who have come to Brook¬ 
lyn from other places. 

On March 18,1951, the Brooklyn Easle 
chose Brig. Gen. Edward H. Lastayo 
as “Brooklyn’s man of the week.” It 
was an excellent choice. General Las¬ 
tayo has done a remarkable job at the 
New York Port of Embarkation in 
Brooklyn. He is highly respected by all 
who have come in contact with him. 

As he says, he likes Brooklyn; on be¬ 
half of Brooklyn. I am glad to say that 
Brooklyn likes him. 

The following is the article about him 
as it appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Brooklyn’s Man of the Week—of 

Army Base Here Calls Borough Toes for 

Living 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 

Brig. Gen. Edward H. Lastayo, commander 
of the New' York Port of Embarkation, Includ¬ 
ing the Brooklyn Army Ba.se, has seen the 
world, but he still ranks Brooklyn tops as a 
place to live. 

Ask why he was selected for West Point 
from the New Jersey National Guard In July 
of 1918, he will answer mildly, “On the basis 
of service.” 

“Hard work, not romance," Is the way he 
sums up 34 years of military duty. 

A handsome, quiet-spoken man of 53, Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo lives at Fort Hamilton with his 
wife, the former Virginia H. Dillard, ol Chat¬ 
tanooga. Tenn. He has two married daugh¬ 
ters—Ann, whose husband, Lt. John D. How¬ 
ard, is serving with the Third Division In 
Korea, and Virginia, wife of Shane Rlordan, 
of Dobbs Ferry, a former Infantry sergeant. 

BOSSES ATC'S BICCEST BASE 

Head of the large.st United States Installa¬ 
tion of the Army’s Transportation Corps, 
General Lastayo describes himself as “not a 
combat soldier," and has no recollection of 
any “exciting moments” In his career. 

Tracing his life, however, shows this state¬ 
ment to be dictated by reserve rather accur¬ 
acy. 

He transferred from the Field Artillery in 
1942 after 22 years with that branch and left 
with an invasion convey for his Transporta¬ 
tion Corps assignment in England. From 
May to October of that year he commanded 
the Third Port at the Bristol Channel Ports, 
England. In November he left for north 
Africa. 

“We took over the port of Oran and 
operated it until March 1943." he said in 
his office at the Army base the other day. 
General Lastayo commanded the port dur¬ 
ing that period. Later he was transportation 
officer for both the Mediterranean and 
Peninsula base sections. Charged with the 
loading of invasion forces and the landing 
and transporting of men, equipment and 
supplies as chief of transportation of the 
Mediterranean theater of operations, the 
Army chief had an unparalleled opportunity 
to study and appraise American youth. 


His conclusion? “I think that, on an 
average, the boys of today are the same as 
the boys I was with in 1917 and 1918.” 

With this attitude, the General Is under¬ 
standably popular with his subordinates at 
the Army base. 

LOADED ANZIO INVADERS 

While In Italy he supervised the loading 
of forces, both American and British, who 
made the Anzio landing. In September 1944 
he was charged with the ro.sponslblllty of 
loading the Seventh Army for the Inva.sion 
of southern France from Naples. In June 
1945 he returned to the United States. 

In the field of transportation, the port 
of embarkation head believes that the LST 
and LCT may be the greatest contributions 
made during World War II because “they 
enable troops with equipment to debark 
directly from the vessel to the beach." 

Prior to World War II, while with the 
Field Artillery, he served In Kentucky, the 
Philippines, Virginia. Hawaii. Massachusetts, 
Florida. Maryland, and Texas. 

“I saw so much heat I got used to It,” he 
commented. 

In all his Army career he spent only a few 
month.*! in his native New Jersey while with 
the Sixth Field Artillery at Camp Dlx, Irom 
August 1921 to January 1922. 

He was born In West Hoboken on October 
4. 1097. 

TAUGHT ROTC AT COIINELT. 

From 1925 to 1929 he taught physlc.s and 
R.stronomy at West Point and in 1939 and 
1940, as a major, was an instructor in ROTC 
at Cornell. 

Of his own career ns a student at the 
Point he is characteristically modest. 

Asked whether he had any favorite sub¬ 
jects, he replied. “Like most boys I took 
the course of study because I had to.” 

He was not an athlete and did not parti¬ 
cipate In .sports. Among his classmates 
were Gen. Ewart Gladstone Plank, who com¬ 
manded the New York port of embarkation 
from June 1946 to May 1949. and Muj. Gen. 
Clovis E. Byers, Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Staff. G 1, who was w'ounded In New Guinea 
in 1942 carrying a tommygun in the attack 
on Buna Village, 

General Lastayo has great affection for the 
point and plans to attend the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary ceremonies there 
July 4. 1952. 

After his return to this country, the trans¬ 
portation officer W'as Chief of the Highway 
Division, Office of Chief of Transportation, 
in Washington. From February 1946 to 
June 1949. as deputy port commander and 
chief of staff of the New York Port ol em¬ 
barkation. he first fell In love with Brooklyn. 

PRO-BROOKLYN JERSEY MAN 

“I like Brooklyn," he declared. “I was 
a Jersey boy. and you never heard any good 
about Brooklyn In Jersey. I disagree with 
the Jersey view I like Brooklyn extremely 
well and think It is a line place to live." 

His younger daughter, Ann, was gradu¬ 
ated from Fort Hamilton High School in 
1948 while her father was stationed here. 

A year Intervened between that hitch In 
Brooklyn and his present assignment here. 
Prom June 1949 to August 1950 he was As¬ 
sistant Chief of Transportation In Wash¬ 
ington. 

As boss of the largest American Installa¬ 
tion, he looks out his window from the ad¬ 
ministration building of the Brooklyn Army 
Base at a scene of bustling activity, but se¬ 
curity prevents his discussing his present 
task and responsibilities. 

However, he will talk about his two grand¬ 
daughters like any proud grandpa. One 
was born only a few Sundays ago. 

His own father was not In the Army and 
the family “seems to run to girls,” but Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo still has hopes for a future 
general. 


Medical Policies of the Veterans’ 
Administration 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March ZO (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ml. President, t ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the March 25 issue of the New 
York Times relative to the investigation 
of medical policies of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration being conducted under the 
able chairmanship of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humphrey!. This article by Dr. Howard 
Rusk analyzes the hearings that have 
been held, and comments upon them. 

There being no objection, the article 
W'as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Improved Prospects Seen for Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration Medical Services—Lay Ad¬ 
ministrator’s Promised Reliance Upon 
Doctor's Direction Is Hailed 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

A special Senate bUheomn ttee, headed 
by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minne¬ 
sota, recently completed hearings on the 
medical policies of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. As the investigations were p- jmpted 
b ' the summary dismissal of Dr. Paul Mag- 
nuson, former VA medical d’rector, by Vet¬ 
erans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, this In- 
vestlgntion, like other current congressional 
hearings, could have become highly sensa¬ 
tional, Fortunately, It did not, and the 
hearings were conlined to the Issue of med¬ 
ical versus lay direction of the administra¬ 
tion’s huge medical service rather than per¬ 
sonalities. 

Second in size only to that of the Soviet 
Union, the VA medical service prior to 1945 
frequently was termed “the backwash of 
American medicine." Within a remarkably 
short time after Gen. Omar N. Bradley be¬ 
came Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Dr. Paul R. Hawley his medical director, the 
situation reversed Itself, and the VA medical 
service became second to none. 

This great improvement resulted primarily 
from the close relationship of veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals to civilian teaching hospitals and 
medical schools, and the utilization of out¬ 
standing civilian physicians as consultants, 
both clinically and In determining VA med¬ 
ical policies and procedures 

Equally important and essential to this tie- 
in with civilian medicine was the fact that 
General Bradley, an able administrator, gave 
the full re.spoiLBlbllity for the VA medical 
program to Dr. Hawley. When General 
Bradley returned to military .service and Dr. 
Hawley resigned, the outlook lor continued 
high-quality medical cure remained high, for 
Dr. Hawley's successor, Dr. Magnuson, Is a 
capable medical leader. As Dr. Hawley’s 
assistant, he had largely been responsible 
for the development of the dean’s commit¬ 
tee system under which the VA program Is 
integrally related to the teaching programs 
of 71 hospitals and 69 m edical schools. 

The close relationship based on confidence 
rather than directive that existed between 
Bradley and Hawley was lacking, however, 
between Gray and Magnuson. This resulted 
In a progressive tightening of the adminis¬ 
trative reins on the medical director. Under 
this restrictive action, he and many physi- 
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dans msmxAmted with him felt that the medi¬ 
cal eerdce ocmid not operate adequately. 
The result was continuing and Increaetng 
Itietlon, which culminated with Dr. Mag- 
nuaon*B dismissal. 

Although most of the Teterane* organtaa- 
tiona elded with Oeneral Gray in thetr testi¬ 
mony foerore fienator Huispbbst'b commit¬ 
tee, other witnesses Insisted that the deter¬ 
mination of medical poUdes must remain 
under direct medical euperrlston. 

Both the committee hearlcigs and in later 
statements to medical addsory groups of 
the VA and the American Legion, Admlnis- 
trutor Gray has saM emphatically that he. 
would give full BTipport to Dr. Joel T. Boone, 
Dr. Magnuson's aucocssor, and has agreed to 
administrative changes in the VA that would 
make hospital aanagess responsible to him 
through Dr. Boone. 

Although iiiduenoed hy the personalities. 
the Oray-Ma^nuson clash was based on a 
fundamental dlSerence of opinion on where 
administrative authority for the VA medi¬ 
cal services should rest. It was this dlllcr- 
cnoe that Jeopardised the conttnued relation¬ 
ship of clTlllan medical schools, facspltals, 
and physicians with the VA program. 

If the medical servioeB rendered to the 
Individual veteran are to be more than rou¬ 
tine and axe to include an interest in his 
emotional and eodal problems. Ms rehablli- 
tatlan and ftnaUy Ms xeturn to the oommu- 
nlty as a useful, self-respecting dtten. it Is 
imperative that these relationships be kept 
Intact This cannot be done tiy admioistea- 
tlve flat alone; they must embetdy a s|Urtt 
based on mutual oonfldenee and an encom¬ 
passing philosophy of medical rosponsl- 
blltty. 

Senator Humphrey and his ooUcagnes arc 
to be oommendiid that their heartE^ have 
dealt with issues and policies rather than 
persanalltles. Administrator Gray has prom¬ 
ised to give Dr. Boone the anth^ty neces¬ 
sary to carry ont his mission. It is to be 
hoped that this basic policy Is scntpuloosly 
observed, for upon It lies the basts for con- 
tinoed high standards of medical care for our 
veterans. 


Utufcrsal Mffituy Tnmimg anJ Frae^OBi 
EXTEMSIOH OP REMARBIB 

HON,WILUAMLANGER 

OF NORTH OAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

FrMdjy, March 30 (legislative day of 
MoTiday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Fred L Cairns on the subject TJMT and 
Freedom, broadcast by him from station 
WIBA in Madison. Wis.. on March 16. 
1951. A copy erf this address was sent to 
me by the First Unitarian Society, of 
Madison, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be pilnted In the Recoso^ 
as follows: 

VMT AN9 FasnioM 

The Unitarian rellglouB philosophy is re¬ 
lated to the need for progrem, and the tech¬ 
niques through which it may be achieved. 
We have aaid frequently that progress can¬ 
not come without chnogr. This morning, I 
want to clarify this idea end point out that 
progress does not n e c e s sar ily follow every 
change. There are two kinds of change 
possible. One is advance, where the people 
move toward their goals. This te progr e ss. 


The other to retreat, Where the people move 
away from their goals. This to not progress. 

Freedom has been the goal of our democ¬ 
racy during the entire history of this Na¬ 
tion. We have cheitohed It, fought for It. 
tried over and again to arrange our laws 
oonatotently with It. We have been happiest 
When we were surest that we were moving 
In the direction of freedom; we have been 
eonoerned most when It seemed that our 
trends were away from it. When we fight 
wars which we say are to secure freedom, we 
mpol ogive profusely because certain liberties 
have to be denied our ettiaens. When we 
Imposed dtoerlminatory restrictions upon 
Americsn citlnens of Japanese origin during 
the last war, we argued that the taiposltton 
to which they submitted was In fact a con¬ 
tribution by them to the larger picture of 
freedom. But the human mind is more logi¬ 
cal than It to holiest, and when we say, for 
selfleh reasons, that occasions arise when 
freedom must be denied for the sake of free¬ 
dom, our logical thoughts rebel against such 
an incoausistency. 

Today I am worried about freedom In 
America. It is difficult to reconcile our tra- 
ditiona with loyalty boards and thought con¬ 
trol, and un-American activity Investiga¬ 
tions and turn-coat testimony to convict 
cltiacas. These practices strike deep fear 
In our hearts, for while we want America 
to move, to change, we want her to change 
for the better. We are not convinced that 
the present mood of America to progressive. 
We are (Laheartened because those who have 
been so long reactionary are today In posi¬ 
tions of power, and many who, but a short 
time ago were supf^orters of the most pro¬ 
gressive admlntotratton this Nation has ever 
had. are today being Investigated and other¬ 
wise suspected of disloyalty. 

Beneath all that disquiets us to the con¬ 
stant expansion of military influence over 
the life of our land. This, I believe, can 
hardly be del ended In terms of progress. 
MlUtarlsm to as old as organto-d society. 
The hope of every new social technique for 
the past mlllenium has been that somehow 
the influenee and the need for militarism 
would be reduced. Men have never been 
quite sure they could dispense entirely with 
military power, but they have always hoped, 
and only the worst govemmente have op- 
prcEsed those who Insistently demanded the 
Implementation of such Ideals as disarma¬ 
ment. Pacifism has never been a popular 
theory, but neither have civilized peoples 
ever been willing to abandon the Idea en¬ 
tirely. And each time war becomes a real¬ 
ity, we face again the question of what 
we shall do with those who refuse to par¬ 
ticipate because of their adverse convic¬ 
tions. Never have we answered the ques¬ 
tion to anyone’s sattofaction, for the pacifists 
frequently prefer Jail to the alternative of¬ 
fered. and military minds are sure that 
pacifists are pamjKMPed and should be dealt 
with more forcefully. Sincere citizens, of 
neither pacifist nor military persuasion are 
Invariably troubled. 

The one fact which all hut the blindest 
mlUtary prejudice have observed is that 
there could be no greater tragedy than the 
complete elimination of the pacifist hope. 
Let the time come when every pacifist and 
every portion of his philosophy shall have 
been destroyed, and the darkness will be 
complete. When war clouds are blackest, 
honest people, knowing they must live In 
the dark for a season, are sUU cheered by the 
single star which breaks the complete night; 
that star is the hope N\at one day men will 
learn to live without violence. The tarij^ter 
the star, the more hopeful men become, and 
the surer that they are moving toward their 
ndMest goals. 

Universal military training, should It be¬ 
come actually univeral os far as this country 
la oonoemed, is the final removal of that 
star from the blackest cloud of our darkest 


Bight. Universal mUitary training to the 
antlthesto of all that this Nation has sought 
throughout its existence. It to the opposite 
of that Which has for so attracted the 
best minds of the world to our shores, and 
many other minds which, if not of the genius 
variety, were yet clear enough to believe in 
peace, and a nonmlUtary society, and to 
desire a country where the life and energy 
of the people are devoted to constructive 
living instead of military preparation. Wo 
need go back but a short distance In cnir 
history to observe the determination that 
this land sbcmld never come imder military 
control. Our fathers e&tablishod a govern¬ 
ment which provided tliat tlie Commander In 
Chief of all the Armed Forces should be a 
civilian—the President, This was never in¬ 
tended to make the President a soldier—^It 
was fell that the President’s pcr,iUou was 
large enough to overshadow the fuisc glamor 
Of military authority, and it v/as madr clear 
that he should be lu control of the military 
as a saXeguard lor civilian life, and not lu 
order to permit him or any portion of hto 
Cabinet in think of tlremeelves as soldiers. 
It to hard to believe tliat tliese feundiug 
fathers cculd have foreseen the time when 
the President would himscix advocate uni¬ 
versal military training. 

For some time now efforts have been made 
to get a bill through Congress that would 
bring about the domination of all life by 
military discipline, a bill which decrees that 
every male citizen of this land, before he 
shall have reached the voting age, shall be 
conditioned to the program of the armed 
services. I wonder If we understand tMs 
Clearly —all young men. before they are per¬ 
mitted to take any responsibility In our 
national life, before they cast their fir^t vote, 
must submit to a training period which will 
give mest of them, forever, a aenae of the 
propriety of violence. A school for death, 
we might call this program, and with com¬ 
pulsory attendance. Before our children can 
complete thetr dvll education they will be 
inducted into army training, and this, we 
may be sure, will alter the educational em- 
phads of many of them. It Is not a hopeful 
thought and it to not like Americans to sit 
by idly while the Government completes this 
plan under the questionable pronouncement 
of necessity. But we have been so frightened 
by war scares, by the fact that good cltiaens 
arc convicted of taeaaon, by Investigations 
and accusations, that —c will now give our 
sons to march by compulslan In the military 
parade and not lift a finger to prevent it. 
And the worst to that those who have most 
enthusiastically and successfully raised the 
war cry, and moot wantonly hurled the accu- 
saUons, have slandered deront dtiaens with¬ 
out regard for truth, defied the rules of 
honesty In government and have shown 
themselves over and again to be enemies of 
progress and untrustworthy in public re- 
BpoiisibiJity. These are not the men who 
should give leadership to our land. 

1 want to read a portion of a news report 
covering the passage of the UMT bill in the 
Senate. It comes from the New York Times, 
not a newspaper usually flippant in Its atti¬ 
tude, and not one most widely known for its 
radical or falsr reporting. The New York 
Times, whether rightly or not, is conaidsred 
to be the newi^aper of America. It tells us 
that before the vote on the military bill was 
taken. Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, pro¬ 
posed au ameudmenl. But let me quote, 
"By this time It was apparent that the Armed 
services €k)inmittee had enough voting 
strength behind it to beat down all amend¬ 
ments, and the members merely laughed 
when Senator William Langlr, Benublican, 
of North Dakota, offered amendments to fix 
a surtax of 100 percent on all Incomes in 
excess of $25,000 a year, and to Impose on 
excess-profits tax of 100 percent," Do you 
tmdenstand what this means? It Is the Earns 
story of willlr.gnew <m the part of ooocu 
fortable people to remain comfortable «L th# 
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cost Of everything democracy stands for. It 
Is the old story of protecting wealth with 
human life. How can we keep down indigna¬ 
tion when the military purposes are so clear¬ 
ly put. and interest in human life is shown 
to be secondary to the well-being of particu¬ 
lar groups. If a young man must serve In 
the Armed Forces before he is allowed to 
vote, why should any man be allowed to profit 
by it, or any corporation? This proposal was 
not original with Senator Langer —it was 
offered by President Roosevelt when he began 
to prepare for the last war. but it was turned 
down as contemptuously then as now. 

I'm afraid I take life too seriously. I can 
see little reason to laugh at such a proposal, 
and I can find little comfort when it is re¬ 
ported that Senators laughed because they 
were so sure it would have no chance of ac¬ 
ceptance. I have little hope for a society 
that consents to military planning simply 
because those who plan Insist that there is 
something worse in store If we do not accept 
what they propose. I don’t see how any¬ 
thing can be worse than the total loss of free¬ 
dom. and if I must lose mine, I’d prefer that 
It be taken from me by an enemy than 
that I should release it willingly to those 
who are supposed to help me keep It. Uni¬ 
versal military training Is as near as any¬ 
thing I can Imagine to the total loss of free¬ 
dom for the average citizen. 

Let me tell you of what is happening in 
Madison. On the university campus here, 
there is a group known as the Student Com¬ 
mittee for Conscientious Objectors to War. 
This committee has posted notices on 
campus bulletin boards to Inform others of 
their existence and purpose. Their notice 
reads, "A group of persons having deep con¬ 
victions against participation In war have 
formed a committee for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing Information, legal assistance, and oppor¬ 
tunities for sympathetic discussion and fel¬ 
lowship to students who are weighing the 
problems of personal participation in war. 
The committee can be contacted through P. 
D. Hole, J, E. Olsen, or A. L. Christensen.” 
Telephone numbers are given with the 
names. The notices are legal within the life 
of the campus. The committee is a regis¬ 
tered student organization, recognized by 
the student life and interests committee and 
the student board. 

Of the three whose names appear on the 
notices, one is a professor and a Quaker, an¬ 
other a Methodist minister, and the third, 
a student, is a Unitarian. This diversity of 
faith suggests at least a sincerity of purpose. 
A significant fact about the notices Is that 
while ordinarily about 30 or 40 po.strrs 
will cover the campus, for this particular 
notice some six hundred have been needed. 
This is not because the student committee 
has been careless, but because, as fast as they 
put up their notices, someone tears them off 
the boards. 

In addition to tearing down the notices, 
they who would destroy the efforts of the 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors have 
made anonymous telephone calls to those 
whose names appear on the notices. Not just 
ordinary phone calls, but calls at 1 and 2 
o’clock In the morning. Those who make 
the calls, in spite of their determination to 
support the military program against any 
pacifist intrusion, have not yet found suffi¬ 
cient courage to identify themselves. Per¬ 
haps they imagine that their acts must con¬ 
form to standards of military secrecy, but 
what is more likely is that they are victims 
of the mood of America today, victims of 
a psychosis that is eating away our freedom. 
Perhaps they believe that what they are do¬ 
ing Is courageous, and what the objectors 
to war are doing Is contemptuous. They 
may honestly hope that a universal military 
program will provide the freedoms that 
America has sought so long. Or perhaps they 
are just confused, as most of America is 


confused about this whole subject, and 
lacking understanding because of the hys¬ 
terical mood which has come over us all, 
they are not aware of their Inconsistency, 
Just as most of us are not aware of ours. 

The supposition that peace can be won 
through violence is a false one. Religion is 
not alone in declaring this; every reasonable 
psychological premise assorts its falsity, and 
every observation of both individual and in¬ 
ternational life proclaims its folly. The hope 
of democracy rests with the alertness of its 
citizens, and their refusal to permit any 
group of leaders, regardless of party or pur¬ 
pose, to Impose upon our free land a military 
code that is a compulsory conditioning for 
coming generations. 

Relations Between the United States and 
India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday. March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment I had prepared for delivery today 
regarding an article by Robert Trumbull 
entitled “India Parley Links Pood and 
Freedom,” published in the New York 
Times on March 29. 1951. together with 
a dispatch from Calcutta relating to the 
same subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follow's: 

Statement by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 

Yesterday’s nev/spapers printed some very 
disturbing reports with regard to our Na¬ 
tion’s reception in India and our country’s 
reputation with the people of India. I refer 
to an article by Mr. Robert Trumbull in the 
New York Times of March 29 reporting on the 
Indian Congres.s for Cultural Freedom, a 
meeting representing antl-Communi.st cul¬ 
tural leaders from all over the world. The 
proof is again clear, Mr. President, that all 
of our statements lor democracy and liberty 
will fall on closed cars in Asia unless we act 
In accordance with the principles of human 
dignity and brotherhood. It is Indeed true 
that the world cannot hear what we say be¬ 
cause what we do keeps dinning in their ears. 

The people of Asia face starvation. Free¬ 
dom loses its meaning if It is without bread. 
Our Nation, if It Is to be effective in the strug¬ 
gle against communism, must respond to the 
appeal for food from the underprivileged 
masses of Asia, Africa, and other undeveloped 
areas. The most effective way to oppose com¬ 
munism and fascism is to eliminate the 
causes of those malignant diseases. We must 
attack poverty in the world. 

I bring attention to Mr. Trumbull's ar¬ 
ticle. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the body of the Record follow¬ 
ing these remarks. I also bring attention to 
a telegram which was sent to the American 
Congress by the American delegation to the 
Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom. The 
telegram reads: 

“While American Congress delays legisla¬ 
tion famine threatens millions in Bihar. 
Prompt dispatch of wheat imperative for 
America’s good name In Asia.” 

That telegram is signed by Mr. James 
Burnham, Mr. Harry Goldberg, Mr. W. H. 


Auden, Mr. J. J. Miller (the Nobel-prize-win¬ 
ning American geneticist), Mr. Max Yergen* 
and Mr. Norman Thomas. 

An ominous note to me Is another dispatch 
In the same day’s issue of the New York 
Times headed “Left gains In Calcutta,” In¬ 
dicating the Communist movement is gain¬ 
ing in strength at the expense of the Con¬ 
gress Party. The time for us to assist the 
democratic forces in India is now. Every 
humanitarian consideration, every political 
consideration, every religious consideration, 
and every consideration of our national self- 
interest calls lor the Congress to act im¬ 
mediately in support of legislation for an 
immediate grant of 2,000,000 tons of food 
grain for the people of India. 

[From the New York Times of March 29, 
19611 

India Parley Links Food and Freedom—Cul¬ 
tural Congress Speakers Say Democracies 

Lag in Fight on Communism in Asia 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

Bombay. India, March 28.—The Indian 
Congress for Cultural Freedom opened here 
today on an unexpected undertone of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the practical job that the 
free democracies arc doing to combat com¬ 
munism where it has its most potent appeal, 
that is. among the underprivileged masses of 
Asia, Africa, and other underdeveloped areas. 

About 30 Indian Intellectuals, political 
leaders and business men, and 9 foreign del¬ 
egates are attending the 4-day session. After 
several eloquent and loudly applauded at¬ 
tacks upon the Stalinist iron curtain, two 
delegates of notable standing wanted to know 
what meaning "cultural freedom” had to 
men without bread. 

Stephen Spender. British poet, summed up 
this divergent train of thought with his re¬ 
mark that the intellectuals congregated here 
"should not study so much why we are op¬ 
posed to communism as the Just reasons 
that make those people Communists who 
should be on our side.” 

Jai Prakash Narain, Wisconsin-educated 
leader of the Indian Socialist Party, who 
acted as chairman, said that to talk of cul¬ 
tural freedom among India's hungry villagers 
"seems’’ comic He suggested that if the 
nntl-Communist crusade was to succeed with 
the masses of Asia It must be accompanied 
by an effective attack upon poverty. 

The delegates here made it clear that they 
were unanimously oppo.sed to communism or 
totalltarlansm in any lorm and it seemed 
safe to assume that the audience was mainly 
of the same mind. 

Among other speakers Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Swiss writer, characterized the Com¬ 
munist suppression of culture as the avenue 
to human slavery. 

Dr. Max Yergan, an American Negro edu¬ 
cator, spoke of the advance of the Negro's 
status in the United States as evidence of 
that country’s depth of soul and innate 
spirituality. 

Salvador de Madariaga, exiled Spanish 
writer, delivered a subtle and witty attack 
upon another Indian tendency, which is to 
equate the political freedom that the In¬ 
dians have with the economic Independence 
that they do not have. 

The Indlnn Government caused the Con¬ 
gress of Cultural Freedom to be shifted from 
New Delhi to Bombay, apparently through 
some sort of idea of neutrality. Nevertheless 
India’s Food and Agricultural Minister. K. 
M. Munshi, delivered the inaugural address 
and gave at least a semiofficial tone to the 
opening meeting. 

Mr. Munshi remarked upon the appro¬ 
priateness of holding this congress in Bom¬ 
bay where Indian communism was born. He 
spoke of the devious record of the Indian 
Communist Party from iiersonal experience 
as one-time Home Minister of the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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M. de Rougemont, In an apparent oblique 
attack upon India's neutral foreign policy, 
contrasted neutrality, which he said, might 
be defensible, with the neutralism, which 
he declared was not. He told a fable that by 
implication compared the present Indian 
neutrality with that of the lamb that is neu¬ 
tral between the wolf and the shepherd. 

Mr. Narain, in his later speech, took the 
same fable and turned it to account in his 
argument that the democracies had been 
lacking in their consideration for under¬ 
privileged peoples. He pointed out that the 
shepherd, having saved the lamb from the 
wolf, then shears the lamb and possibly 
eats it. 

Lift Gams in Calcutta—Cokqbkss Paity 
Suffers First Major Local Defeat 

CALCxrrTA, INDU, March 28. —The governing 
Congress Party, which had hitherto domi¬ 
nated the municipal administration in Cal¬ 
cutta, suffered its first major defeat in the 
municipal elections that concluded yester¬ 
day. 

Formerly the Congress Party held all 30 
seats in the local administration. Only 14 
Congress Party candidates were returned. 
Fifteen seats went to a new leftist combina¬ 
tion celled the United Progressive Bloc, 
which is a loose coalition of the Revolution¬ 
ary Communist Paity, the Revolutionary So¬ 
cialist Party, the Forward Bloc, and the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Tills is the first time that the leftists, in¬ 
cluding the Communists, have combined 
against the Congress Party in West Bengal 
and have entered the municipal administra¬ 
tion In large numbers through constitutional 
means. 


A Report From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. In 
recent issues of the Minneapolis Star, 
there appeared a series of articles en¬ 
titled “A Report Prom Europe,” which 
were prepared by Mr. John Cowles, pub¬ 
lisher of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. Mr. Cowles is intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the economic and politi¬ 
cal problems of Europe, having visited 
the European countries on many occa¬ 
sions and for extended periods of time. 
His observations are particularly perti¬ 
nent at this period in our history. It is 
Interesting to observe that Mr. Cowles 
agrees with the position recently taken 
by our Secretary of Defense, the Hon¬ 
orable George Marshall. He, too, advises 
after touring Europe that the year 1951 
is still a year of danger. 

Mr. Cowles also seems to be in agree¬ 
ment with the attitude expressed by 
General Eisenhower as to the West Eu¬ 
ropean will to resist a Russian attack. 

I think it is particularly important to 
note the observations of Mr. Cowles on 
the spirit and morale to be found in 
western Berlin, a fortress of freedom 
behind the Iron curtain. 

Mr. Prei 'dent, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Record three articles en- 
tiUed “War Peril Fades, But 1951 Still 
Is Year of Danger,” “Will To Resist a 
Russ Attack Found Mounting.” and 
“Morale Higher in West Berlin Than in 
Parts.” 

There being no objection, the three 
artlclej were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

War Peril Fades, but 1951 Still Is 
Year of Danger 

War with Russia In the near future now 
seems less likely than It appeared a few 
months ago. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one is, how¬ 
ever, still a year of danger. 

Despite our present enormous superiority 
In atomic bombs and our ability to deliver 
them with devastating effects upon Rtissia, 
Stalin may decide to attack this year for 
four reasons: 

1. Stalin may conclude that he can no 
longer continue to tolerate Tito’s open de¬ 
fiance of the Kremlin. The Yugoslav dic¬ 
tator’s Independence Is stimulating the idea 
of "nationalist deviation" among Communist 
Party members in Italy, France, and Ger¬ 
many. as well as in the satellite states. 

2. Stalin may conclude that the likelihood 
of our bringing the western Germans into 
the North Atlantic Pact organization and of 
of effectively rearming them during the com¬ 
ing year is a risk he cannot afford to run. 
The Russians’ fear of the Germans as fighters 
is deep. 

3. Stalin may conclude that In another 18 
months the forces which General Elsenhower 
is putting together may be sufficient to pre¬ 
vent any quick and easy Russian occupation 
of Western Europe and seizure of the Ruhr. 
The huge war-making potential of the Ruhr 
Industries is. of course, the top military prize 
In Europe. 

4. Stalin, who Is approaching 72, may feel 
that his time is running short. Like other 
dictators, he may have an irresistible ambi¬ 
tion to try to add more laurels to his fame 
as a conqueror before history turns his page. 

If Stalin should conclude to attack West¬ 
ern Europe In 1951 It would probably come 
in late August or September, after most of 
the crops are In. Those months are certain, 
in any event, to be full of tension. 

The Russians are planning to bring a total 
of 2,000,000 German Communist youths to 
East Berlin during the first week of August— 
a maximum of 800,000 a day—^for demonstra¬ 
tions. Things then might get out of hand. 

Of course, Stalin may calculate that be 
can attack Tito, destroy his regime, and oc¬ 
cupy most of Yugoslav ia this spring without 
precipitating a general world war. The 
Kremlin recently Instructed the Bulgarian 
Government to promulgate a new law under 
which Russians could acquire Bulgarian citi¬ 
zenship after only 24 hours’ residence. Stalin 
could thus claim to the United Nations that 
the Russian divisions Invading Yugoslavia 
were simply "Bulgarian volunteers." 

The Yugoslavs are desperately short of food 
and supplies. They lack almost everything 
except an indomitable will to resist invasion 
and maintain their country’s Independence. 
Although some United States aid has been 
promised them, only a trickle has yet ar¬ 
rived. 

No observer thinks that satellite armies, 
without Russian support, could conquer 
Yugoslavia. Many of the Rumanian troops, 
and possibly some of the Hungarians, would 
presumably desert if they were ordered to 
attack. 

If the Russians strike at Yugoslavia. Tito’s 
forces, tough but badly equipped, will prob¬ 
ably be compelled to retreat to the moun¬ 
tains for semiguerrilla fighting. If the Rus¬ 
sians are able to occupy most of Yugoslavia 
they will be on the shores of the Mediter¬ 


ranean, and both Italy and Greece will be 
outfianked. 

The most effective way of deterring the 
Russians from attacking Yugoslavia would be 
for the United States and Great Britain to 
make it crystal clear that we would imme¬ 
diately go to Tito’s aid. The sooner wo get 
food, gasoline, and explosives, as well os air¬ 
craft and weapons, to Yugoslavia, the better. 
Every week counts. 

Probably Stalin will conclude (or he may 
have already concluded) not to make all-out 
war in Europe in 1951. Diplomats report 
that In those areas adjacent to Moscow which 
they are permitted to visit there are no out¬ 
ward signs that war In the near future is 
expected. There is no visible evidence that 
the Russians are building underground 
shelters, radar warning nets, antiaircraft 
emplacements, etc., which presumably they 
would he doing in Moscow if war were im¬ 
minent. 

Unless Stalin is more badly informed than 
most experts believe, he must realize that 
any Soviet aggression In Europe will result 
In prompt retaliatory atomic bomb attacks 
on Moscow along with a dozen other Russian 
targets. 

Perhaps Stalin will move in Ev-ope this 
year, but the preponderance of competent 
opinion abroad is that he won’t. A basic 
tenet of the Lenin-Communist creed is to 
do nothing that might Jeopardize the party’s 
continuance as the ruling regime in Russia. 
Even though the Soviet armies could occupy 
Western Europe relatively easily this year, 
our present enormous superiority in atomic 
bombs will probably continue to deter them. 

Perhaps a temporary new Russian "peace" 
offensive is more likely in 1951 than war, 
even though Russia’s ultimate ambitions 
for world domination remain unchanged. 

Will To Resist a Russ Attack Found 
Mounting 

If the Russians, because of our great su¬ 
periority In A-bombs and the planes to de¬ 
liver them, do not start armed aggression in 
Europe this year, what will be the west's 
chance of stopping thorn If they do try It 
In 1962 or 1953? 

First of all, many qualified observers in 
Europe believe that the American public 
has an exaggerated idea of Russia’s military 
power. 

Soviet divisions are much smaller numeri¬ 
cally than full strength American divisions 
and have only 60 to 60 percent of their fire 
power. The Russians also have far less mo¬ 
bility. 

American and British military experts, 
moreover, heavily discount the value to 
Russia of the Soviet satellite forces. They 
say that the Rumanians, for example, are of 
negligible worth. 

In the event of war between Russia and 
the west, many of our top officers question 
both the effectiveness and the reliability 
of the Soviet satellite forces. 

One high-ranking military man expressed 
the view that of the 80 divisions (excluding 
satellites) that he said Russia now has In 
the west, 20 would be required for occupa¬ 
tion purposes in her own and satellite areas, 
leaving 60 available for a possible attack 
on Western Europe. 

Of these, 27 Russian divisions now are In 
Germany and 8 more Just over the Polish 
border adjacent to Germany. The Russians 
have stored gasoline and munitions through¬ 
out the Soviet zone of Germany. Once they 
start on spring field maneuvers, they could 
Invade Western Germany with no advance 
notice. 

If Stalin decides to move this year, no one 
contends that the Russians could bo stopped 
before they had occupied all of Germany, 
Prance, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, 

But if Stalin, because of fear that If he 
moves this year we can and will obliterate 
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Russian cities with A-bombs, postpones any 
move in Western Europe until late 1962 or 
1963, the story may be quite dlflferent. Some 
American observers feel sure that the Rus¬ 
sians won’t go to war until they are much 
further along with atomic development than 
they are believed to be now, and until they 
have installed many more radar defenses 
against raids by our Air Force. 

Western Europe’s morale and will to re¬ 
sist are higher than they were even a few 
months ago and appear to be growing. 

General Elsenhower’s appointment as 
commander of the international army, and 
the way he has started out on his enormously 
difficult military and political and diplo¬ 
matic task, have had a profound effect 
throughout Europe. 

Even In France, much the weakest and 
most defeatist of the Important western na¬ 
tions, public sentiment seems to be changing. 
A year ago many influential Frenchmen held 
the view that occupation, while terribly bad, 
would be at least bearable while war would 
be Intolerable. Many of them have lost that 
defeatism. The chances now appear at least 
even that Prance will have a reasonable 
number of effective divisions In Elsenhower’s 
army within 18 months. 

If Russia moves in Western Europe, there 
Is not the slightest doubt that Great Britain 
would instantly Join the United States In 
going to war. There would be no enthusiasm 
for It in Britain, Just quiet resignation, but 
an almost unanimous determination. 

Holland and Belgium will provide rela¬ 
tively little in the way of armed forces for 
Western Europe’s defense until they are con¬ 
vinced that Germany also is to be rearmed. 

Both Norway and Denmark are cooperating 
with General Elsenhower within the limits 
of their capacity. 

Dr. Adenauer, the Chancelor of Western 
Germany, last month declared that the neu¬ 
tralization of Germany would be a disaster 
for Europe and a disaster lor the German 
people. There is no doubt that the sym¬ 
pathies of the overwhelming majority ol the 
German people lie with the west. The Ger¬ 
mans are, however, tired of war, just as are 
the British and French. 

The Communist propaganda for German 
peace, unity, and neutrality has had and is 
having considerable success in Germany, 
The persuasiveness of that appeal should 
not be underestimated. 

Probably It was a mistake for the United 
States to announce when it did that Ger¬ 
many was to be rearmed. Probably it would 
have been wiser to wait until after Western 
Germany had been given a wider measure 
of sell-government. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have postponed any discussion 
of arming the Germans until a relatively 
sovereign Western German Government ap¬ 
plied for admission Into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and requested that mili¬ 
tary equipment be provided so that Western 
Germany could play Us part In defending 
Itself against a possible Russian attack. 

Americans sometimes forget how terrifi¬ 
cally beaten the Germans were In the last 
war. To see the ruins even now in any Ger¬ 
man Industrial city Is to understand why 
pacifism is widespread. 

Even though most Germans hate the Rus¬ 
sians and look forward to economic and po¬ 
litical integration with Western Europe, they 
naturally have no desire to rearm and then 
be slaughtered by the Russians If the west¬ 
ern powers are going to ’’retreat behind the 
Pyrenees” If war comes. 

Western Europe Is, I am Increasingly con¬ 
vinced, a cornerstone of America’s own free¬ 
dom. Were we voluntarily to abandon it 
to the Russians it would be a momentous 
military, political, and economic disaster. 
It might, I fear, be the beginning of the end 
for the American Republic. 


If we handle the problem firmly but dip¬ 
lomatically, I believe that the majority of 
the western Germans, after they have been 
given a larger measure of self-government 
and sovereignty a few months from now. will 
come to agree with the statement by Chan¬ 
cellor Adenauer quoted above. 

That would mean there would be a good 
chance that Western Europe would build 
fairly quickly Its own defenses to a point 
where Stalin, unless he attacks within the 
next year, would not think it profitable to 
launch war. 

No one, either American or European, with 
whom I talked expressed the view that It 
would require more than the four additional 
American divisions which General Marshall 
has announced will be sent to supplement 
the two United States divisions now In Ger¬ 
many, provided European morale continues 
to improve the way It has In recent months. 

If the western Europeans organize the 
forces which most American observers abroad 
now think that there is a better than 50-50 
chance that they will, we might then even 
be able safely to reduce the number of United 
States divisions in Europe. 

And if our development of atomic artillery 
shells as a tactical weapon progresses rapidly, 
that might prove decisive, and enable even 
a relatively small defense force to hold West¬ 
ern Europe against an attempted Russian 
invasion. 

Morale Higher in West Berlin Than in 
Paris 

Berlin today Is one of the most Inspiring 
and at the same time depressing cities in 
the world. 

Square miles of rubble. Ghost buildings 
whose walls look as if they would collapse 
under a high wind. Although It Is nearly 
6 years since the fighting stopped, the hu¬ 
man and material wreckage of war is visible 
everywhere. 

In the western sectors of Berlin, Under 
American. British, and French control, live 
nearly 2,260,000 Germans, many of them 
existing with five or six persons to a room. 

Although the Russians occupy not only 
the eastern sector of Berlin but all the sur¬ 
rounding area of East Germany, there is 
higher morale and less defeatism in West 
Berlin than there Is in Paris. 

The Berliners have seen Russian occupa¬ 
tion at close range. Most of them are de¬ 
termined to fight to the death, If necessary, 
against being engulfed by the Soviet ter¬ 
rorism. 

No vl.slble Iron curtain separates East, or 
Soviet Berlin from the western sectors— 
simply a city street. People can pass from 
one sector to the other at will. Some prom¬ 
inent West Germans and most foreigners go 
Into the Russian sector only warily, and 
rarely after dark. 

A number have disappeared there, perhaps 
to become the recipients of a one-way ticket 
to the uranium mines. 

As one drives through the Russian sector, 
which has a population of 1,200,000, many 
differences from West Berlin are apparent. 
There’s much less rebuilding. The shops 
are drab, the people poorly dressed. Except 
for essential food, which is rationed in the 
Russian sector, the East German (Soviet) 
mark will buy only about one-tlfth as much 
as a Western German mark. An East Ber¬ 
lin worker has about the same standard of 
living as an unemployed person on relief 
In West Berlin. 

Communist propaganda is evident every¬ 
where in the Soviet sector of Berlin and in 
the Soviet zone outside. 

Russian war memorials express "sympathy’* 
for the German people who, they say, had 
been enslaved by the Nazi. The Russians 
"liberated” them. 


Fresh fiowers are placed by the Russians 
on ruined buildings with sympathetic signs 
saying that here on some specific date in 
1944 or 1946 the American fascist air force 
dropped bombs that murdered so many hun¬ 
dred peace-loving Germans. 

Signs everywhere promote "Communist 
democracy and peace.” 

While Communist propaganda is making 
almost no progress In Berlin, where the con¬ 
trast between the Russian occupation and 
that of the western powers is apparent to 
everyone, the Russians are making headway 
In Eastern Germany. 

Boys are required to attend school for 
6 days a week. Instead of 5, unless they 
join the Communist youth organization. 
Boys cannot get fishing licenses unless they 
are members. 

Consequently a substantial portion of the 
East German youths has enrolled, and par¬ 
ticipate in frequent Communist parades and 
athletic spectacles as they did under Hitler’s 
national socialism. 

Partially offsetting the Russian Commu¬ 
nist propaganda in East Germany is an 
extraordinary effective Berlin radio station 
RIAS, controlled by the United States but 
using Germans exclusively as announcers, 
commentators and actors. 

That RIAS is influencing a big listening 
audience is proved by the violent and con¬ 
stant vituperation wlilch is heaped on it by 
the Soviet German newspapers and Soviet 
radio stations. 

With 100,000 watts of power. RIAS is on 
the air 20 hours a day, warning its listeners 
that Herr Schmidt, a butcher In a certain 
German town, or Herr Wagner, a baker in 
another, is now a secret Soviet agent and to 
be wary of him. 

RIAS won a great following by tijiplng off 
the Germans that the Russians intended to 
confiscate all the w’heat above a small mini¬ 
mum amount in a certain area the following 
day, so that the listeners were able to hide 
their supplies. 

Polls show that 98 percent of the West 
Berlin radio audience tunes to RIAS, and 
there is widespread evidence that RIAS, 
despite constant efforts by the Russians to 
prevent listening, has an enormoub following 
throughout the entire Russian zone. 

Some of the most popular RIAS programs 
arc those kidding the Russians, W'ith a mo¬ 
ronic comedian spouting the Soviet propa¬ 
ganda line. 

RIAS deliberately avoids using any un¬ 
usual sound effects or loud broadcasts which 
could enable an eavesdropper to identify the 
station to which his neighbor was listening 
a.s the forbidden RIAS. 

In Berlin the central telephone exchange 
Is In the western sector. Any Berliner can 
dial the RIAS telephone number at any hour 
and hear 3 minutes of late news over the 
phone. 'The Russians have no way ol stop¬ 
ping this or of n.scertalnlng who may be 
phoning RIAS to get the news. As many as 
18,000 phone calls have been received in a 
day, half Irom the Russian sector. 

Both in Berlin and throughout our zone 
In Germany there are. In addition to our 
Armed Forces, hundreds of American civil¬ 
ians working in all phases of military govern¬ 
ment and economic rehabilitation. Many 
arc doing excellent Jobs. • 

Few persons In the United States appre¬ 
ciate the enormous complexities and diffi¬ 
culties of the task which our American High 
Commissioner, John J. McCloy, has faced for 
nearly 2 years. Probably the High Commis¬ 
sion set-up will be terminated this fall and 
Western Germany be given pretty complete 
self-government powers, except as to Allied 
military occupation and security. 

That will be a welcome day for Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy and his wife, who, by visiting 
hospitals and schools and explaining to Qcr- 
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man women how Amertoan democracy actu¬ 
ally functtema, ia working as hard as her 
huaband. 

It will mean an end to the conatant atream 
€f abuse, from both Americana and Germans, 
which comes in a torrent whenever the High 
Coiamlsaloner, after reviewing all the evi¬ 
dence, pardons cn* commutes the sentence of 
some German war criminal or, equally, 
refuses to do so. 

And it also will mean an end to living in a 
home whose grounds must constantly be pa¬ 
trolled by soldiers, all floodlighted at night, 
because of threats against the High Commis- ^ 
sioner, his wife, and their children. 


Veter«Rt’ Insoraice Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or Mississippr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about the provisions 
and effects of the gratuitous indemnity 
bill. H. R. 1. which I introduced and 
which passed the House in early Jan¬ 
uary by a roll call vote of 390 to 0. and 
has been sent to conference, drastically 
amended, in the Senate. 

Perhaps it Is well to point out here. In 
regard to the present Insurance pro¬ 
gram, that the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion has presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget a claim for $117,000,000 to pay 
for approximately 13,600 deaths result¬ 
ing from the lighting in Korea—claims 
which are being paid entirely by the 
Government, regardless of the amount 
of premiums paid by the policyholder, 
or the length of time which the policy 
was held. It can readily be seen from 
this that H. H. 1 would constitute no 
new departure from the present pro¬ 
gram. as far as payment for service- 
connected cie«aths are concerned. The 
financial savings resulting from the 
elimination of administrative expenses 
would be great, and most desirable. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
am inserting a very excellent article 
written on the subject of H. R. 1 which 
appeared in the April 1951 issue of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars magazine, and 
which was prepared by Hon. Omar B. 
Ketchum. the national legislative direc¬ 
tor of the Veterans of Poreigr Wars. 
This article states the issue very clearly, 
and I am sure the Members will find it 
mo.st informative. 

The article referred to follows; 

Thu: iNStmANCi! Isstttj—H onsF and Senate 
Dtvxded on Two Buls Dealing With In¬ 
surance Benefits for Veterans in the 
Future 

(By Omar B. Ketchum, national legislative 
director, VFW) 

Shall national service life Insurance for 
members oi the Armed Forces, with its in¬ 
equities, excessive costs, and administrative 
red tape be continued or shall the Congress 
adopt a new Insurance approach through a 
gratuitous indemnity of $10,000 which 
would automatically cover all active service 


personnel with a minimum of red tape and 
no premium payments? 

This question has developed into a major 
controversy between the United States Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives with a di¬ 
vision of opinion between veteran organiza¬ 
tions and some outsiders taking out a stack 
of chips one way or another. 

In the closing days of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress the House of Reiiresentatlves. after 
months of study and investigatiem, approved 
a bill identified as H. R. 9911 which would 
set up a gratuitous indemnity Insurance pro¬ 
gram as a future substitute for national 
service life insurance. The Senate failed to 
take action and the House bill died with the 
close of the Eighty-first Congress. 

When the Eighty-second Congress con¬ 
vened the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs Immediately took up reconsideration 
of the gratuitous Indemnity Insurance in a 
bill identified as H. R. 1. After making some 
changes the new bill was reported unani¬ 
mously by the Veterans* Committee. On 
January 24 the House of Representatives, by 
a unanimous vote of 390 to 0, approved H. R. 
1. The lollowlng day the Senate Committee 
on Finance under the leadership of Senator 
Walter George, Georgia, opened hearings on 
several Insurance bills, including H R. 1. 
which had Just come over with the approval 
of the House. 

Among the insurance bills considered by 
the Senate Finance Committee was a bill by 
Senator George Identified as Senate bill 84. 
This bill Is an amendment tu the Nutio)ial 
Service Life Insurance Act to provide a gra¬ 
tuitous insurance payment of $10,000 to the 
immediate families or estates of those serv¬ 
icemen who had been killed or who had died, 
wlUiout insurance coverage, subsequent to 
June 27. 1960, and would provide gratuitous 
In.surance protection for all active service 
personnel, not covered by insurance, up to 
120 days after final passage of the b^l. 
H. R. 1. approved by the House, also provided 
gratuitous payments of $10,000 for service¬ 
men who had died, without Insurmice pro¬ 
tection. subsequent to June 27, 1950. 

After 2 days of open hearings and a few 
executive committee sessions, the Senate 
Finance Committee on February 14 reported 
H. R. 1 favorably with some amendments. 
The first paragraph of the report of the 
Senate Finance Committee on February 14, 
1951, reads as follows: 

“The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous Indemnity to survi¬ 
vors of members of the Armed Forces who 
die ill active service, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments, and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass.” 

On Monday, F’ebruary 26. H. R. 1, as re¬ 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee, 
came up for consideration on the floor of 
the Semite. Senator George, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, which reported H. R. 
1 and recommended Its passage, moved to 
substitute S. 84 In lieu of H. R. 1. Only a 
handful of Senators were present on the 
Senate floor and after a limited discussion 
nn aye-and-nay vole was taken. Witnesses 
In the Senate gallery reported there were 
three ayes and two nays and Senator George’s 
motion was declared adopted. The Senate 
was oflSclally on record as bypassing H R, 1 
and adopting Instead, as a substitute. S. 84. 

Senator Byrd, Virginia, and Senator John¬ 
son, Colorado, both members of the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee, were the two 
Senators who voted In the negative against 
Senator George’s motion. Senator Byrd sub¬ 
mitted a spirited but brief argument in sup¬ 
port of H. R. 1 and pointed out that the 
Senate Finance Committee had favorably re¬ 
ported H. R. 1 and recommended its passage 
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on February 14. Bteo also read Into the 
Record the history of the lengthy hearings 
held by the House on the gratuitous in¬ 
demnity proposal and many of the reasons 
why H. R. 1 was a sound approach to Insur¬ 
ance coverage for members of the Armed 
Forces. Senator George was supported by 
Senator Taft, Ohio, who said he favored 
George’s motion because the American Le¬ 
gion was opposed to H. R. 1. 

As this article is written the two insur¬ 
ance bills, one by the House and one by 
the Senate, have been sent to conference. 
Seven Members of the Senate, headed by 
Senator George, and seven Members of the 
House, headed by Representative John E. 
Rankin, will attempt to resolve the differ¬ 
ences between the House and Senate. A long 
and bitter struggle between the conferees 
is predicted, and unless two or more ot the 
House conferees surrender 11 Is not likely 
the House will accept the Senate version. 
It is predicted that Senators Byrd and John¬ 
son , of the Senate conferees, will support 
tlie House bill, H. R. 1, while opponents of the 
House bill will endeavor to win over two or 
three of the House conferees In support of 
the Senate bill. 

H. R, 1, as approved by Uie House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, had the support of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled Amer¬ 
ican Veterans, the AMVETS, the General Ac¬ 
counting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the President. It is opposed by the 
American Legion and a radio commentator, 
Frank Edwards. Edwards, although not a 
veteran, has been vigorously denouncing 
H. R. 1 in his broadcMts. 

What is the real issue before the Congress 
on insurance coverage for members of the 
Armed Forces? Why has a new approach to 
insurance coverage been proposed, and is It 
designed to take something away from our 
veterans? Here are the facts as viewed by 
the VFW and based on a long and exhaus¬ 
tive Investigation of the entire Insurance 
problem: 

In December 1948 an Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on Service Pay, commonly referred to 
us the Hook Commission, after a long and- 
exhaustive study, tiled a report on caretr 
compensation lor uniformed forces with 
the Secretary of Defense. Included In that 
report was a recommendation, with justltica- 
tion, to discontinue national service life in¬ 
surance and substitute an automatic gra- 
tuituub indemnity coverage of $10,000 for all 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The Hook Commission report went into 
detail, pointing out that national .service life 
Insurance was inequitable, excessive in costs, 
and a ‘’white elephant” in administration. 
The report further pointed out that gratu¬ 
itous Indemnity coverage would he equitable 
in its coverage and effect savings in paper 
work, manpower, and costs. 

In May 1950 a subcommittee of the House 
Conunittee on Executive Expenditures, 
headed by Representative Porter Hardy, of 
Virginia, conducted a long and intensive 
study and hearings on the question of life- 
insurance coverage for members of the 
Armed Forces. Government officials, insur¬ 
ance experts, representatives of veteran or- 
gnnizaMons, and representatives of the 
Armed Forces were invited to express their 
views on Insurance before this committee. 
Following the study and hearings, the com¬ 
mittee submitted a lengthy report, com¬ 
monly referred to as the Hardy committee 
report. In which It pointed out the Inequities, 
excessive costs, and administrative red tape 
of the national service life Insurance program 
and proposed as a substitute a gratuitous in¬ 
demnity Insurance coverage for all members 
of the Armed Farces. Insurance representa¬ 
tives of the VFW sat In .nnd followed Closely 
the study and hearings by the Hardy com¬ 
mittee. 
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Following the Hardy committ3e report the 
etalT of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs was directed to continue the Insur¬ 
ance study and several bills incorporating 
suggestions of the Hook Commission and the 
Hardy committee were introduced. The Vet¬ 
erans’ Committee staff invited persons in¬ 
terested In service insurance to consult with 
it in relation to the various bills which had 
been Introduced. At the conclusion of the 
staff study a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs opened hear¬ 
ings on a scries of insurance bills, including 
national service life insurance, a mutual in¬ 
surance program, a group insurance program 
and a gratuitous indemnity program. When 
the hearing was completed the subcommit¬ 
tee recommended to the full committee a 
bill which would establish a uniform gra¬ 
tuitous indemnity coverage of $10,000 for 
each person on active duty in the Armed 
Forces. 

The full House committee adopted the rec¬ 
ommendation of the subcommittee and a 
bill identified as H. R. Dull was reported 
favorably to the House with a recommenda¬ 
tion that it be pa.ssed. The bill had the 
support of the VPW, the DAV, and the 
AMVETS. It was later approved by the House 
and sent to the Senate where no actlo' was 
taken and the bill died. When the Eighty- 
second Congress convened. Chairman John 
E. Rankin reintroduced the insurance hill as 
H. R. 1 with a few improving changes. The 
bill, again with the .support of the VFW, the 
DAV. and the AMVETS. was unanimously 
approved by the House on January 24, 1951. 
’That is the history of the gratuitous in¬ 
demnity proposal up to the tt’"'' it ran into 
t’ouble in the United States Senate. 

H. R. 1 would: 

I. Provide automatic, uniform coverage of 
$10,000 gratuitous indemnity on the lives of 
all active service personnel, with no solicita¬ 
tion, no premium payment, and a minimum 
of administration, retroactive to June 27, 
1650. 

2. Provide the free Insurance coverage for 
120 days after discharge or release from 
active duty. 

3. Provide continuing free insurance cov¬ 
erage for those who become totally and per¬ 
manently disabled during service. 

4. Provide privilege of purcha.slng Govern¬ 
ment Insurance after release from active 
duty for those who become uninsurable by 
reason of their service. 

5. Preserves the World Wars I and II in¬ 
surance rights oi those who had Insurance 
contracts or previously eligible for said in¬ 
surance. 

6. End sale of subsidized Government In¬ 
surance in the future, except to those ,nen- 
tloned in items 4 and 5, and would eventually 
get the Government out of the insurance 
business. 

7. Save millions of man-hours In admin¬ 
istrative work and millions of dollars in co.su 
to Federal taxpayers. The Tin ted Sta. s 
General Accounting Office estimates that a 
savings of approximately $600,000,000 would 
have been made had this program been In 
effect during World War IT. 

Senate 84, which was substituted for Kous3 
Resolution 1 in the Senate, would: 

1. Provide free Insurance protection from 
June 27, 1950, up until 120 days from the 
passage of the act to all service men who 
are not covered by national life insurance, 

2. Require all servicemen to buy national 
service life insurance after the 120 day.s’ 
grace period or have no insurance protec¬ 
tion for their families. 

3. Give no consideration to the service¬ 
man who becomes disabled by reason of 
service. 

4. Discriminate between servicemen who 
are paying premiums on policie.s and those 
who are not paying premiums on policies. 


8 . Perpetuate national service life Insur¬ 
ance with Its Inequities, excessive costs and 
administrative red tape. 

The principal arguments advanced against 
House Resolution 1 are (a) jvould deny Ko¬ 
rean veterans the privilege of carrying sub¬ 
sidized Government Insurance after dis¬ 
charge, and (b) would take from future vet¬ 
erans the privilege of carrying low-cost Gov¬ 
ernment Insurance after discharge. 

The answer to those arguments are (a) 
approximately 84 percent of all servicemen 
Involved in the Korean campaign and else¬ 
where are already covered with national 
service life insurance contracts and would 
be privileged under House Resolution 1 to 
continue their Insurance after discharge if 
desired; and (b) out of the millions of pol¬ 
icies issued during World Wars 1 and II ap¬ 
proximately 75 percent have dropped their 
policies. 

The benefits under House Resolution 1 far 
outweigh any theoretical loss of the privilege 
of carrying subsidized Government Insurance 
after discharge or release from active service. 
It’s up to Congress to make the decision. 


Inciting Racial Hatred 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Avfil 2, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the follcwinp editorial ap¬ 
pearing in II Progresso Italo-Americano 
on March 28, 1951: 

Inciting Racial Hatred 

Lust Saturday, at the Ketnuver committee 
hearing held in Washington, Senator Charles 
W. Tobey, with a touch of cutting sntislac¬ 
tion, read a telegram from an aged self-.styled 
Italian who had long .ngo become an Ameri¬ 
can cillzen, in which he insinuated that 
Americans of Italian origin are more inclined 
to he criminals and crooks than those of any 
other racial segment of the United States 
population. 

The gratuitous self-defamation is com¬ 
pletely extraneous to the Inve.stlgation which 
the Senate committee is conducting. This 
was not a specific accusation against par¬ 
ticular individuals who might have violated 
the law or partlci .ited In the spreading cor¬ 
ruption or promoted alliances of crime and 
politir.s. It was a ridiculous statement de¬ 
signed lo Inflict the stigma of an imaginary 
criminality on an ethnic segment of our pop¬ 
ulation whose worthiness is beyond reproach. 

It should not be necessary to dwell In de¬ 
tail on this subject to prove how much in¬ 
iquity and slander there Is in this vulgar 
message. All right thinking people are con¬ 
vinced, as we are, that this is a deliberate 
lie and an arbitrary lalslflcation of the truth 
which should never have been brought up In 
an official inquiry. After all, the purpose of 
the Investigation is to ascertain facts and fix 
specific responsibilities and not to go afield 
in absurd generalities w'hich contribute solely 
to accentuate prejudices and foment discrim¬ 
ination and race hatred. 

By reading the message Senator Todet 
voluntarily made himself a party to an un¬ 
worthy action which was all the more deplor¬ 
able because the unjust accusation was made 
by an alleged member of the racial group 
against which an attempt is being made to 
hold it up to public scorn. 


Senator ToBxr'well knows that the millions 
of Italo-Americans, naturalized or not. who 
live in the United States, have no reason to 
envy the other ethnic elements of our popu¬ 
lation for honesty, loyalty, and respect for 
our laws. 

If the Senator, with ill-advised haste, seized 
upon the sadistic self-defamation of a des¬ 
picable slanderer of his own blood, he did 
so with the malicious Intention of giving a 
greater semblance of reliability to the in¬ 
sult. 

THE INEXISTENCE OF AN INFAMOUS LEGEND 

Criminal statistics fortunately belie the 
libelous statement. The presumed criminal 
Inclination of the Italian element In our so¬ 
ciety Is an Infamous legend. Instincts of de¬ 
generacy are not in the nature of the race, 
which for thousands of years has been in the 
forefront In its contributions to civilization 
and progress. 

Wherever Italians have migrated they have 
brought the fruitfulness ol their genius and 
their labor. No people, as much as the Ital¬ 
ian. has furnished greater nombers to the 
army of immigrants and no Immigrant has 
contributed more than the Italian of his 
blood and sweat to the welfare of the coun¬ 
tries in wlilch he settled. 

The history of Italian Immigration to the 
United States is replete with glorious pages 
which sing the praises of Its achievements. 
There is not an Ir diistry, a field of endeavor, 
private or public, in which Italians have not 
distinguished themselves for loyalty, tire¬ 
lessness, and spirit of Initlntive, Their 
names are closely linked with all the great 
accomplishments which have made our great 
Republic the foremost nation in tlie world. 
Their honor roll cannot be contaminated by 
the del amatory drivel of scoundrels who re¬ 
sort tj self-degradation in order to stir up 
nonexistent prejudices. Unlortunately there 
are among Italian immigrants and their 
children .some degenerate elements who have 
sunk into the dregs ol vice. Their mis- 
deeri.s. however, should not in any way cast a 
sinister light on the entire group ol upright 
people. Crime has no nationalily or coun¬ 
try of origin. It l.s an evil plant which 
grows in every clime. It l.s a .social disease 
which ailllcts nil rountries. Any altemiit to 
attribute the instinct ol degeneracy to a 
particular nationality is a deplorable eva¬ 
sion of the re.sponslbillty to suppress crime 
which IS Incumbent on leghslators and law 
enforcement agencies. 

AN EXAMPLE WHICH HAS NOT BEFN FOLLOWED 

II Piogre.sso Italo-Americano his re¬ 
peatedly launched courageous campaigns to 
combat discrimination and racial prejudice 
in the interest of all the racial group.s which 
comprise the American people. We have 
frequently appealed to legislators and pub¬ 
lic officials to promote social rehabilitation 
with wise legislation aimed at removing the 
causes which encourage delinquency. We 
have no knowledge that Senator Tobey— who 
seems so eager to popularize insults against 
Americans of Italian origin—has ever hark¬ 
ened to our appeals. He evidently seems 
more interested in persecution rather than 
in the prevention of crime, 'Plie fart that 
he played on scneaMoiialism publicized by 
television and radio is a clear Indication that 
there is something mysterious and personal 
which guides his actions in the committee 
of which h'* is a member. 

The public a^riiduou.sly follows the investi¬ 
gation conducted by the committee In the 
hope that the inquiry will bring about the 
desired results. Unfortunately, if the fatal 
germ of prejudice and personal rancor Is 
injected in the investigation—as Senator 
Tobey is doing—the objective will never be 
reached. Only a disastrous disintegration 
of national unity will result, a unity which 
America needs more urgently and impera¬ 
tively today. 
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Xcprefeatative Belieref RFC Shoidd B« 
AboUfM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE MAGEE 

or isiaaouBx 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Reoou). I 
Include the following Interview given by 
Representative Phil J. Welch to the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press under date 
of March 23. 1951: 

Wjclcu PKels RFC Should Bk Aboi^ishei^ 

OivxBTCD Fbom Obiginal Puepobe, He Says 

CongresHman Phil J. Welch said today he 
would vote to abollBh the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, an agency in which he 
once eenred as an aeeistant area manager. 

**nie RFC was a good thing when organ- 
leed.** the Third District Congreesman said. 
**118 purpose wae to help the small-business 
man. But somewhere along the line it was 
diverted into a set-up that gave its aid to 
big businees.** 

The Democratic Congressman, home for 
the Esster vacation, served the RFC for about 
a year and a half as assistant manager for 
the area that Included western Missouri and 
all of Kansas. He resigned when he became 
a candidate for Congress In 1946. 

FAVORS DISASTER RELIEF 

He emphatically declared himself as favor¬ 
ing the retaining of one section of the RPC 
under some other administrative set-up, 
however. 

That is the disaster-relief loan section with 
which Mr. Welch was closely associated dur¬ 
ing his tenure with the RFC. 

'*Many persons hard hit by flood and other 
disaster were sided by that section of the 
RFC,” he said. “I recall particularly the vic¬ 
tims of the Worth. Mo., tornado and many 
who suffered heavy losses when the Missouri 
River overflowed. These loans, the RFC fig¬ 
ures will show, are repaid almost 100 percent. 

”By all means a disaster relief set-up 
should be retained under some other agency 
if the RFC is abolished.” 

TO SPEAK AT ST. LOUIS 

Mr. W1I.CH, who was accompanied home by 
his wife, will remain here about 2 weeks. On 
his way back to Washington he will stop at 
St. Louis, where on April 7 he will give the 
keynote address at the State convention of 
Toung Democrats. 

Ha said that as far as he knows the Office 
of Price Stabilization does not Intend to have 
an office in St. Joseph; that It will operate 
for the entire territory out of Its Kansas City 
office. James P. Hull, St. Joseph lawyer 
named as OPS enforcement attorney yester¬ 
day, will work out of the Kansas City office, 
the Congressman said. 

Congressman Welch said he did not believe 
President Harry 8. Truman Is •‘being given a 
fair break by some people.** 

SAW VIVIAN ntUMAN 

**BCuch of the criticism he has received Is 
unjustified,” Mr. Welch said. **Some of it is 
far more bitter and derisive than should ever 
be directed at the Chief Executive of our 
Nation. 

"Remember this: Horry Truman has the 
toughest Job in the world. The man would 
be superhuman if he didn't make mistakes. 
He to doing his best and will accomplish the 
objective sought, although, like everyone else, 
he may make tome errors while prooeedlng.*' 


The Congressman was at Kansas City yes¬ 
terday. Among those with whom he con¬ 
ferred there was Vivian Truman, brother at 
the President, 


Student Impretfkmt of Congress of Indns- 
dnstry—Bucknell Stndeat Cites Ednca- 
tionel Value of Setsioui 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January edition of the monthly bulle¬ 
tin of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association tliere appeared the follow¬ 
ing article written by Harvey H. Bush, 
a resident of New Castle. Pa., and a mem¬ 
ber of the senior class of Bucknell Uni¬ 
versity, at Lewlsburg, Pa. 

College students from every State In 
the Union attended the fifty-fifth an¬ 
nual congress of American industry at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Pennsylvania had three representa¬ 
tives. Mr. Bush was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association 
and gives his impressions of his visit to 
New York in this article. 

Student Iiepris.sion8 or CIongress of Indus¬ 
try—Bucknell Student Cites Educational 
Value of Sxsbxons 

(By Harvey Bush) 

Our American way of life*—the free-enter- 
prlse system—IndUBtrial mobilization—na¬ 
tional emergency—these were the phrases 
that dominated sessions of the fifty-fifth 
annual congress of American Industry. It 
was my privilege to be a guest of Penn¬ 
sylvania Manufacturers Association at the 
congress and thus take part in the program 
established by the education department of 
NAM. As a student delegate It Is difficult 
for me to convey with precise enthusiasm 
how valuable this experience was to me. It 
would not be an exaggeration to say that I 
leaiTied more about the field of Industry 
and its relations to management, labor, and 
government In that 1 week than I could have 
learned In one semester of economics, his¬ 
tory. or political science. 

wakm-up session held 
Prior to the opening of tbe congress the 
education department of NAM put its guests 
through a program of mientatlon. Organ¬ 
isation of KAM was explained. Represent¬ 
atives from various departments outlined the 
functions of their group. We were given the 
opportunity to ask questions. Boon we had 
an excellent picture of the structure of 
NAM. Those of us who had known very little 
about NAM were ready to sit In on the ses¬ 
sions of the congress with clearer under¬ 
standing of the organization. 

Sessions began Wednesday morning and 
continued until Friday evening. There were 
four sessions each day—^morning, luncheon, 
afternoon and evening. Our hosts had not 
required us to attend every session, but they 
had hoped that we would attend as many 
as possible. However, no urging was neces¬ 
sary. Prom tbe inspiring opening session to 
the banquet Friday night, interest in the 
congress seemed to increase. We heard dis¬ 
cussions of such topics as America and World 
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Crisis. Production for Freedom, Conservation 
of Our ftesources. Inflation and Security, and 
America Tomorrow. We were privileged to 
hear such excellent speakers as Oen. George 
Marshall, Senator Wallace Bennett, Cyrus 
Ching, Claude Putnam. Earl Bunting, and 
Robert Montgomery. Just to name a few. It 
was from such men that we received the 
picture of American industry today and the 
problems It faces. 

When I first heard that NAM was going to 
bring college students to their Congrew? of 
American Industry as guest delegateb, I was 
a bit skeptical. It looked like a free week 
at the Waldorf for some lucky group of stu¬ 
dents. At the very beginning of the week, 
however, we realized we had been Invited to 
see this typically American voluntary asso¬ 
ciation in action and to observe at first hand 
industry’s thinking and philosophy. It was 
a week of education in which I learned what 
the NAM is doing now and hopes to do in 
the future. 

*1116 week, however, was not only Informa¬ 
tive and educational, but enjoyable also. It 
was not a week devoted entirely to speeches. 
We saw dramatic skits, heard excellent musi¬ 
cal programs of soloists and choral groups, 
and saw Interesting films. We also had the 
opportunity to meet and talk with some of 
the speakers and other men and women who 
were attending the congress. The students 
were assigned different tables at the luiich- 
eoiis, thus making It possible for us to meet 
many of the delegates. I was amazed at 
the genuine hospitality extended. We 
learned that NAM Is definitely not composed 
of stuffcd-shlrted Industrial tots. It was a 
wonderful experience to be able to sit down 
and talk informally with these men and 
women. The student delegates also had op¬ 
portunity to visit the United Nations. This 
was the first trip to Flushing for many of 
us who will always remember it. 

As the convention adjourned Friday night 
It was hard to believe that the week was 
over. As we left New York Saturday for our 
college campuses tlirougbout the Nation, we 
each knew that we had experienced a most 
enjoyable week. I think that the educa¬ 
tion department of NAM has a wonderful 
program which brings to the congress stu¬ 
dents, educators, and apprentices. As was 
stated at the convention. It would be nice 
to take a postgraduate course In their pro¬ 
gram. It was a week 1 shall never forget. 


Istacf Involved in Assignment of Troops 
to an Intemational Army 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANaS CASE 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENA-TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CASK Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senate, I desire to 
place In the Record certain statements 
which I have prepared this afternoon, 
in preparation for a pro and con pro¬ 
gram for the National Broadcasting Co. 
tonight, on the issues involved in the 
pending resolutions. 

The statements are in the form of an¬ 
swers to questions to be asked by Mr. 
Frank Burkholscr, of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

So Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that 1 may extend my remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Record, so as to include 
the statements I shall make tonight over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re¬ 
serving the right to object, is the Sen¬ 
ator’s request that the statements shall 
appear in the Record as a speech or 
simply as a statement by the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. CASE. Whichever way is more 
agreeable to the Senator and the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is to appear as 
a statement, I have no objection; but I 
shall object to having speeches placed 
in the Record under such circumstances, 
because we have never done so. * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that if his request is to have his 
own speech printed in the Appendix, he 
should ask consent that it be printed as 
a statement by him. 

Mr. CASE. That is entirely agreeable 
to me. I asked that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator requesting to have his own re¬ 
marks or a separate matter printed? 

Mr. CASE. They are my own re¬ 
marks. I have no objection to having 
them appear in the Record as a state¬ 
ment. I asked that they appear in the 
Appendix of the Record, and that in the 
Appendix of the Record they may appear 
as my own words. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. I 
shall have no objection to having that 
done, if the statement bears a heading 
which shows that it is a statement by the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE. I shall present it in that 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

OtTTLINE FOR QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 

Great Debate Re Troops Abroad by Frank 

Btjrkholser, of National Broadcasting 

Company, and PHancis Case, United States 

Senator, South Dakota, March 30, 1961 

Mr. Burkholser. Senator Case, what ex¬ 
actly ts the question involved In the foreign- 
policy matter now before the Senate? 

Senator Case. Mr. Burkholser, the question 
Is whether the Senate, and pos.stbly the Con¬ 
gress, shall approve President Truman’s an¬ 
nounced plan to send four additional divi¬ 
sions of ground troop* to Europe to be part of 
an International army but say that we want 
a voice In deciding whether any additional 
troops shall be sent. 

Mr. Buiucholser. How did the matter come 

up? 

Senator Case. The question arises out of 
our member.ship in the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization under a treaty ratified by the 
Senate in the Eighty-first Congress. Article 
3 of that treaty provided for mutual aid in 
maintaining the security of the North At¬ 
lantic area. 

At the time the treaty wa.s considered in 
the Senate, ajssurances were given that Con¬ 
gress would be consulted and hove a voice 
in determining how the treaty would be car¬ 
ried out. That is. that Congress would have 
a right to say In what way and to what 
extent the United States would contribute 
to Implementing the poet. 

S'’!orlIy afterward. Congress considered and 
pasi.cd a bill to provide military equipment 


to other countries In the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization. At the time, no pro¬ 
vision was made for creating an Interna¬ 
tional army. Each member nation was set¬ 
ting up its own army or its own navy if it 
had one. The United States, by the military 
aid law. authorized help to the.se other coun¬ 
tries in arming and equipping their forces. 

Now, however, the President has said that 
he intended to send some United States 
troops to Europe to be part of an interna¬ 
tional army under an International com¬ 
mand. 

In January, Senator Wherry, of Nebraska, 
made a motion that the Senate express itself 
as opposed to such action until the Congress 
had considered and formulated a policy with 
respect to sending troops into an interna¬ 
tional army. That motion was referred to 
a Joint committee of the ComrMttees on For¬ 
eign Relations and Armed Services. After 
hearings, they reported the resolutions now 
before the Senate. 

In brief, these rc.solutlonB say that the 
Senate or Congress, as the case may be, ap¬ 
proves the President's plan to send four di¬ 
visions of ground troops to the international 
army but that we think we. or at least cer¬ 
tain committees, should be consulted before 
any more troops are sent, beyond these four 
divisions and their supporting troops. 

Mr. Burkholser. By the way, Senator Case, 
you were not a Member of the Senate when 
the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified but 
you were a Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives when the military-aid law was 
passed, under which, as you say, military 
equipment for the.se other member nations 
was provided. What was your position on 
that bill? 

Senator Case. I am glad you asked that 
quebtlon, Mr. Burkholser, for It will help to 
clarify the issues in this matter as I see 
them. 

I voted for that military aid bill. 

I did it on this ground: the Senate had 
already ratified the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Rightly or wrongly, we were committed to a 
pledge of assistance by that body of the 
Congress which, under the Constitution 
ratifies treaties. If it meant anything, it 
meant that we would help them to arm so ns 
to restore a balance of power in Europe and 
the North Atlantic area. We had persuaded 
these nations to say they would oppose ag¬ 
gression In that area; we had said we would 
help them in some way; we could hardly ex¬ 
pert them to stand against aggression with 
their naked fists. 

That wa.s the phrase I used In the debate 
In the House. We could not expect them to 
stand up agaln.st an aggressor with their 
naked fists. 

So. I voted for the measure to provide 
them with some arms for their own troops. 
Now, however, the question is whether wo 
shall say it is all right with us that the 
President has promLsed land troops of the 
United States to an International army un¬ 
der an international command, but that 
hereafter we would please like to have him 
ask tis about it. 

Mr. Burkholser. Will the resolution now 
pending require the President to consult 
Congress hereafter? 

Senator Case. No; it says in effect that 
we hope he will. Tliat is one of the ques¬ 
tions to be decided. 

The pending resolutions are simple ex¬ 
pressions of the Senate or of the Congress 
If the concurrent resolution Is adopted. 

Senator Bricker, of Ohio, however pro¬ 
poses to make a motion that the matter be 
sent back to the committees with an in¬ 
struction to report the subject matter back 
In the form of a regular bill which would 
have to be passed by both House and Sen¬ 
ate and either signed or vetoed by the Presi¬ 
dent. If signed, of course, it would have the 
effect of law. 


Many Senators—Senator Cain, of Wash¬ 
ington, and Senator Dirksen. of Illinois, 
for example—oppose the pending resolutions 
principally because they are only resolu¬ 
tions and they think would only hoodwink 
the people since they would be merely a 
pious hope and not have the force of law. 

Mr. Burkholser. Well, Senator Case, do 
you think Congress should have a voice in 
sending troops to be part of an interna¬ 
tional army under an international com¬ 
mand? 

Senator Case. Indeed. I do, Mr. Burkhol¬ 
ser. The Constitution gave Congress the 
power to declare war. 

The Constitution also says that Congress 
“shall have the power to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces, to raise and support 
armies and to provide for the organizing 
of the Militia—which is the National 
Guard—^aiid for governing them when em¬ 
ployed in the service of the United States.” 

So, I certainly think Congress should say 
whether it is raising armies for an inter¬ 
national command and whether the Na¬ 
tional Guard when called Into Federal serv¬ 
ice shall he made part of an international 
army in peacetime, and without cither a 
declaration of war or an attack upon terri¬ 
tory of the United States. 

Mr Burkholser. But Senator Case, does 
not the Constitution also say that the Pres¬ 
ident is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy and of the Militia when it is called 
into service of the United States? 

Senator Case. That is true, Mr, Burkhol¬ 
ser. He is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. It may be questioned, how¬ 
ever, whether the lathers of the country 
and the Constitution ever contemplated 
that any President would delegate that 
power to an international commander in 
time of peace. 

Certainly George Washington never ex¬ 
pected any successor to do so. But, regard¬ 
less of whether the President technically 
can order our troops into an international 
army In time of peace, without getting prior 
approval of the Congress, certainly it is poor 
policy for him to do .so. 

A lot of precedents have been cited where 
Presidents have sent troops into foreign 
countries to protect American lives or prop¬ 
erty without first getting approval of Con¬ 
gress. and generally with the consent or by 
the invitation of the host country—but 
never belore in time of peace have they been 
put under an inlenuitioual command. I 
have not heard of one such instance. 

I strongly question whether the laws un¬ 
der which the National Guard of the sev¬ 
eral States can be called into the Federal 
service authorize the President to send 
them out of this country in time of peace 
and to place them under the command of 
officers who are not officers of the United 
States. 

If they permit it technically, at least I can 
say that I believe such an act was far beyond 
the intent of any Congress that ever author¬ 
ized federalizing the militias of the several 
States. 

Mr. Burkhoi.ser. Senator Case, have you 
considered offering an amendment to prevent 
the militia units from being sent into an in¬ 
ternational army? 

Senator Case. Not exactly. Mr. Burkholser, 
because I do not think such an amendment 
should be needed. 

I dcnibt if there is authority in law for the 
State militias to be made part of an interna¬ 
tional army simply by an order of the Presi¬ 
dent. 

And I have been amazed that Senators 
from certain States who say they are strong 
for States’ rights should claim that the Presi¬ 
dent, as Commander in Chief, can take the 
State militias out of the country in time of 
peace and turn them over to an international 
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army and place them under the command of 
officers who are not even officers of the United 
States. 

Mr. Buhkholseb. But you have proposed 
an amendment to the pending resolutions, 
two of them in fact, I understand. 

Senator Case. That Is correct, Mr. Burk- 
hoiser. 

The first amendment I have proposed would 
say that soldiers sent to this international 
army should be at least 20 years of age. This 
would prevent sending 18- and 10-year-olds 
into the international army. 

We had a children’s crusade back In the 
thirteenth century. It was one of the last 
of the crusades for the rescue of the Holy 
Land. The graves and the bones of the 
children were scattered all the way from 
Prance to Jerusalem. 

General Elsenhower, you will recall, has 
written his memoirs of World War n under 
the title “Crusade in Europe”; well, I don’t 
want this now crusade to be a “children’s 
cjusade.” 

Boys of 18 and 19 are not used for police¬ 
men even at home—they should not be used 
for an international police under the com¬ 
mand of officers we do not and cannot control 
and under environments and conditions we 
cannot influence. 

If any one thing was learned in our oc¬ 
cupation of Germany and Japan, it was, 1 
thought, that young boys should not be used 
for occupation troops, even when under the 
command of our own officers and under camp 
conditions and leave regulations that we 
could determine. But now, unless a restric¬ 
tion such as I have proposed is adopted. 18- 
and 19-year-old boys can be drafted and 
sent into an international army where the 
duties, conditions, and Influences will be 
those of foreign officers whose ideals and 
standards, whether better or worse, will be 
beyond our control, 

I simply do not think this new crusade 
should be a children's crusade. 

Therefore, I have offered my amendment, 
and unless it is adopted, on that score alone. 
I would vote against endorsing the President’s 
plan. 

Mr. Burkholser. Well, Senator Case, I see 
you feel very strongly on that point. 

Senator Case. I do. 

Mr. Burkmolsbe. And I was wanting to ask 
you about your other proposed amendment, 
the one on enlisting volunteers in Germany. 

1 understand that has attracted considerable 
Interest in England and in Europe generally. 

Senator Case. It has attracted considerable 
interest over there. Several foreign news¬ 
papers have sent queries about it. 1 think 
the people of England and Europe, generally, 
have a better realization than we do of the 
tremendous capacity for production that 
exists in Germany. They also know by ex¬ 
perience that the Germans are good fighters. 

And, instinctively, the people of the North 
Atlantic area, on that side of the Atlantic, 
would like to have the production of German 
industry and the manpower of Germany on 
our side if war should come. And they know, 
too, that the German people are naturally on 
the side of religion and of private property 
against the tenets of communism. 

My amendment seeks to make possible the 
recruitment of materiel and manpower from 
the capacity that is Germany's. I have tried 
to draw the amendment in such a way as to 
open the door to the Germans without com¬ 
pelling them and, at the same time, to avoid 
the fears that a remilitarized Germany might 
create in France, or in Russia, too, for that 
matter. It reads: 

“It is the sense of the Senate that the 
people of Germany should be permitted to 
share in their own defense and the collective 
security of the North Atlantic area by con¬ 
tributing such supplies and equipment as 
the several states of Germany may agree to 
furnlsii; and that a special corps shall be 


created for the voluntary enlistment of Ger¬ 
man nationals; Provided, that the training 
and command of such soldiers shall be under 
the direction of the Commander in Chief, 
NATO.” 

As you will see. that opens the door to 
voluntary contributions of supplies and 
equipment by the German states; it opens 
the door for the voluntary enlistment of 
German soldiers in the International army to 
be under the NATO commander In chief 
and does not create a German army as such. 

It is designed to permit the people with the 
largest industrial capacity of Europe, which 
we once destroyed and have now largely built 
back, to help in its own defense. It lets 
German youth and trained veterans enlist in 
the defense of their own homes. 

Unless we are willing to let those people 
help defend themselves, why should we put 
up the money and men to do it? That is my 
position. 

Mr. Burkholser. Thank you. Senator Case. 


Idaho Adopts a Webfoot 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our outstanding citizens who has made a 
name for himself in our State of Oregon 
has moved on to fields in our neighbor¬ 
ing State of Idaho and has recently been 
elected to the highest office of that State. 

I am including as part of these re¬ 
marks an article which appeared in the 
Old Oregon magazine for February 1951 
by Anita Holn.es, entitled “Idaho Adopts 
a Webfoot,” which tells of the rise of 
Oregon-bom Len Jordan to the gover¬ 
norship of Idaho. The article follows: 
Idaho Adopts a Webfoot—Len Jordan, Uni¬ 
versity Graduate of 1923 and Grangeville 

County Ranchbr, Becomes the New Gov¬ 
ernor OF Idaho 

(By Anita Holmes) 

When an Idahoan talks of his State’s new 
Governor, he may say something like, “Len 
Jordan—auto dealer and rancher from the 
Grangpvllle country—never heard much of 
him in politics before—Republican.” 

But an Oregonian identifies Governor Jor¬ 
dan as “University of Oregon graduate in 
the class of ’23—played varsity football and 
made Phi Beta at the same time—married 
Grace Edglngton, class of ’16." 

The economics and business studied by 
Jordan at Oregon will be indispensable dur¬ 
ing his 4 years In the Idaho statehouse. His 
first legislature Is now underway. It should 
he a productive one with the governor and 
the majorities In the two houses of the same 
party. 

A soon as the ballot boxes were put away 
In November. Jordan announced some of his 
plans for this and the next three legisla¬ 
tures: 

“Action toward a long-range highway pro¬ 
gram in the State, personal supervision over 
the purse strings of the State to cut down 
unnecessary expenses. 

“Something’s got to be done about the 
driver’s license law, and we need a motor 
pool to cut down duplication of traveling In 
State vehicles. 

“We’ll follow the same principles we use in 
business to conduct State aflairs.” 
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And if Jordan can pin his business prin¬ 
ciples to State government, Idaho should 
become a national leader. Every business he 
has touched has succeeded. All. that Is, but 
one. 

This single failure came in the early days 
of the depression, when countless good man¬ 
agers saw their profits ecUpsed by a broken 
bank. 

After Jordan had been graduated from Ore¬ 
gon he headed back to the sheep country in 
central Oregon. As the son of county Judge 
In Enterprise he had grown up with the cur¬ 
rents of the Snake River and had no desire 
for a desk Job In the city. 

Only Grace Edglngton could bring him to 
the city of Portland, and she did. But after 
a few years of marriage and two children, 
the Jordans turned to new horizons in Wal¬ 
lowa County. To go in this direction the 
young accountant had to make a bank loan, 
lease a farm, and buy a band of sheep. 

They lost all but $990 in the depression. 

However, this loss didn’t send Jordan to 
the Government for security. He believes 
today that the only place where there is 
security is in a Federal penitentiary where 
you have lost all your freedoms. 

Idahoans who elected Governor Jordan 
have often heard him say. “I cannot see why 
the Government owes anybody a living except 
in rare instances, such as the destitute, the 
blind, the crippled, the child of the broken 
home. 

“No one v/ould deny thot modern society 
must con.sldcr such obligations. But under 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the welfare 
state, thrift on a national scale and at the 
family level has been made to seem stupid, 
old-fashioned. 

“Wc must go back to the day when people 
could save for their old age and know their 
savings would still buy what they would 
need: to the day when young people felt a 
responsibility to the parents who bore them.” 

There was never a chance in the Jordan 
background for him or his family to become 
soft. After losing everything in the depres¬ 
sion he rode into the sheep country looking 
for a Job. It was then that he entered Idaho, 
where he eventually became owner of a sheep 
ranch in Hells Canyon, about 86 miles from 
Lewiston. 

Life in Hells Canyon was rugged, espe¬ 
cially for a woman, but Grace Jordan was 
equal to it. At one stretch she didn’t see 
another woman for 4. months. She became 
the “best barber along the Snake,” and dur¬ 
ing 1 month entertained some 78 wayfarers. 
She also gave the younger Jordan generation 
their basic education. 

In the early I940's the family moved from 
the canyon ranch to Graiigeville; in 1944 
they sold the ranch and put the money into 
a 320-acre farm and an insurance and real- 
ostatc business. 

The business subsequently was sold and 
the Oregon graduate began operating a farm¬ 
er-owned string of warehouses and a pea- 
processing plant rosldes running his own 
farm. Success with this led to an additional 
400 acres of farm land, a farm-implement 
business, and the Ford-Mercury dealership 
in Crangeville, 

When Len Jordan first announced that he 
was running for the nomination, ut least 
one would-bo political expert in Idaho Just 
smiled and remarked that “some car dealer 
in GrangeviUe Is running on a ticket of high¬ 
way improvement.” 

At that, probably no man In the State was 
more qualified to run on a platlurm includ¬ 
ing such a plank. Jordan had been more 
than auto dealer and rancher for the 2 years 
before his election as Quvernor. He !iad been, 
representative from Idaho County to the 
State legislature and in turn had been chair¬ 
man of the committee appointed to study 
highway-uccr taxation. 
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As chairman of this committee, he helped 
Idaho move Into Its present sound financial 
status. The Inland State is high among the 
lew solvent States in the Nation. 

The governor at that time, who also helped 
bring that solvency, didn’t face a full Re¬ 
publican legislature as Jordan is doing. Last 
session C. A. Robins worked with both 
houses under Democratic control. 

Robins was Idaho’s twelfth, and Jordan the 
thirteenth Republican governor. All but 
one man, the secretary of state, In the state- 
house with Jordan is a Republican. 

One Idahoan who was a State official 
but won't be returning this session is Cal 
Wright—Democratic candidate who was de¬ 
feated by Jordan. A popular man through¬ 
out Idaho, Wright was justly feared by Re¬ 
publican Party leaders, but he early conceded 
the election to the man from Orangeville. 

After the election was over and the gov¬ 
ernorship won. Jordan was uneasy over the 
difficult Job of pulling together Idaho’s diver¬ 
gent Interests. He feared that 50 percent of 
the people would hate him at the end of 4 
years—and he might be correct. It’s not easy 
to win strong support from both the leading 
religious factions and the gambling interests 
in a State like Idaho. 

But If Jordan history repeats—his years at 
Oregon, then ranching and other business 
ventures—this political newcomer from the 
Oregon side of the Snake will soon be a suc¬ 
cess as Governor of Idaho. 


A New Birth of Freedom 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimou.s consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “A New Birth of Freedom.” This 
address was delivered by Mr. Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Minn., on Fri¬ 
day. July 28, 1950, at Lake Success, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

A New Birth of Freedom 

All progress in the world comes slowly, 
and at a price. It is well to keep this in mind 
when the turn of events seems to make us 
unhappy with the United Nations. We 
would be realists if we think of the United 
Nations today as a gawkg boy in the most 
awkward, most difficult period of life. 

You and I have seen plenty of such boys. 
Looking at one of them, in his years of 
frustration and self doubt, even his parents 
are sometimes worried about his future. No 
relative or friend is wise enough to predict 
how that lad will turn out. 

He may turn out to be a total failure. All 
of us have seen boys who did fall in spite 
of all that well wishers could offer In the 
way of counsel and support. 

On the other hand, he may develop talents 
and power so vast, and aptitudes which have 
been unknown as to make him an Influence 
for good not merely in his own community 
but in the whole country and even the whole 
world. 

One such unpromising youngster was born 
In the humblest sort of home in Kentucky 


141 years ago. His father was a failure, 
Judged by the world’s standards; his mother 
had been a servant. Neither they nor he had 
more than a few months’ formal schooling. 

The boy was tall, homely, and most unim¬ 
pressive. He showed no special talent. He 
had few successes. He served for a few weeks 
as a volunteer in the Black Hawk War, but 
without distinction. He worked for farmers 
in Indiana and Illinois. He split rails for a 
few cents an hour. He was for a little while 
a partner in a crossroads grocery store which 
went bankrupt. He got himself admitted to 
the bar and elected to the Illinois Legisla¬ 
ture. His youthful speeches did not attract 
much attention. Nobody—not even his best 
friends and well wishers—could think of him 
as anything more than just another small¬ 
town la vyer-polltlclan. 

Yet, all the time something deep and 
strong and powerful was going on inside him. 
Something that was one day to make his 
name known in the farthest corners of the 
world: something that still lives in the heart 
of every man and woman who seeks--as he 
did—to make sure that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” The 
United Nations may be as futile and as little 
known in the years to come as some ol the 
boy.s who grew up with Abraham Lincoln. 
That is a possibility, though I do not be¬ 
lieve a likely one. Or the United Nations 
may go on to write in even broader terms 
the goal proclaimed almost a century ago 
by the backwoods lawyer who became our 
President when he said: “* • * that this 

Nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom.” It can well be, through the 
United Nations organization, that this world 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom. 

Yes, the United Nations can be, with God’s 
help and our own faith and devotion, the 
greatest agency for good that has come into 
the world in 1900 years. 

Toward that goal of International good, 
and peace and well-being, let us work, and 
believe, and hope. 

We—the people of America—have been 
elected by fate to occupy an important posi¬ 
tion in the United Nations. For the moment 
we have to carry more than our share. We 
may not like it. We cannot expect to be 
thanked. We will often be criticized. But 
we are elected. Wc cannot resign. We can¬ 
not duck. We cannot run. It is a great 
chance for the people if their strength of 
purpose, their tolerance, and their bigness 
hold out. I am one ol those who believe 
we will hold out and win. 


Increased Postal Rates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial carries some very 
constructive views regarding increased 
postal rates. While I have always felt 
that this great Government service 
should in a large way be self-sustaining, 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
service serves all of the people and 
therefore the Hoover Commission re¬ 
ports should be studied extensively and 
their recommendations put into effect 
at once before any large increases are 
made in these rates at this time. The 


following editorial appeared in the West 
Bend News, of West Bend, Wis.: 

Increased Postal Rates 

Strenuous effort Is now being made by the 
Post Office Department of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and by President Truman to rush 
legislation through Congress that will double 
second-class postal rates. Companion bills 
have been Introduced In both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, and both bills call for a 100-percent 
Increase in second-class rates in 3 years—50 
percent the first year, 25 the second, and 26 
the third year. 

In urging an Increase in his message to 
Congress in February, President Truman 
made certain statements which we believe 
do not present the situation fairly to either 
the Congress or the public. The figures used 
by the President are based upon post office 
cost-accounting figures. We believe those 
figures to be erroneous because the funda¬ 
mental realities of proper cost accounting 
method.s are ignored. 

Post-office cost accounting is determined on 
a weight and per-piece basis, without con¬ 
sideration of public-service factors or priori¬ 
ties. However, these factors are basic and 
paramount In the operation of the post office, 
because the post office is not a business, but 
Is a service to all the American people, and 
hence cost figures determined as they would 
be in competitive business are of little value 
for setting rates. 

For example, according to the post office’s 
own records, there are some 39,000 of the 
present 41,000 post offices In this country 
which do not take in sufficient money to pay 
their own expenses. Some 94 percent of all 
post offices are in this category. We believe 
that this only serves to prove that the Post 
Office Department is created primarily for 
service to American citizens and not as a 
business proposition. How many chain 
stores, we ask, could continue to exist 11 94 
percent of their stores did not take in suf¬ 
ficient funds to pay their expenses? 

The Idea that the post office should serve 
all the American public on a business basis is 
not in agreement with the handling of other 
governmental departments. For In 1950, 
there wore differences between Income and 
outgo in the Interior Department, which op¬ 
erated with a deficit of about $400,000,000; in 
the Commerce Department, with a deficit of 
about $668,000,000. and In the Department of 
Agriculture, which showed a deficit of about 
$475,000,000. Each of these serves mere seg¬ 
ments of the population. The post office 
serves everyone The President. In his mes¬ 
sage of February, gives the estimated net 
postal deficit for 1952 as $361,000,000. which 
is le.ss than any of those just mentioned. 

The President mentions that publications 
made a contribution to the spread of infor¬ 
mation and education among all citizens. 
He does not mention, however, the very valu¬ 
able effect of these publications, particularly 
In time.s like this, in carrying Information 
concerning the national defense effort both 
to the people of this country and also to 
the millions of readers throughout the world. 
Nor does he mention the great contribution 
of advertising to defense bond sales, to the 
maintenance of steady employment, to Red 
Cross recruiting, and a host of other services. 

The President points out that the matter 
of postal rnte.s should be subject to very 
thorough study. We can agree with him 
wholeheartedly. We believe that such a 
study will prove conclusively tluit the post 
office is a service agency of the Government; 
that cost accounting charges should funda¬ 
mentally be divided Into two groups, “Gov¬ 
ernment service” and "business handling”; 
that the first class should be paid for wholly 
by the Government, as are the deficits In the 
Interior. Commerce, and Agriculture De¬ 
partments. and that the costs in the second 
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group diould be reflected in tbe rata struc¬ 
ture of the poGtal servloe. 

For the reasons indicated. It is urged that 
the enactment of the rate increases at this 
time either be deferred, or kept at a very low 
level, and that the survey which the Presi¬ 
dent suggests should be completed before 
any substantial rate increases are attempted. 
It is urged very strongly that this thorough 
survey of the whole subject of postal rates 
be undertaken by an independent body sim¬ 
ilar in type to the Hoover Oommisslon or 
the committees who In the past have made 
atudies and recommendations in connection 
with social security. 


Pottal Rate Problem Needs Study 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L HAYS 

or omo 

IN THE HOUSE OP B B PRESK W T A TIVES 

Mondajf, April 2, IBSl 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rscord. I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cadiz Republican. 
Cadiz. Ohio. The thinking of Mr. Milton 
Ronshelm, the editor of this outstanding 
eastern Ohio weekly, closely coincides 
with my own on the matter of postal 
rates: 

Postal Rate Phoblem Needs Study 

Once again the Poet OlBce Department, 
with the backing of President Truman, is 
making its bid in Congress to subetautlally 
Increase rates on various clasees of postage. 
We believe the post-offlee deficit has not been 
pi'opcrly {Bresented and that the propoeed rate 
increase would be another unnecessary ex¬ 
pense upon a harassed public. 

In the first place, the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. in spite of ita reluctance to adopt 
r any economy measures except to give poorer 
mail delivery to its patrons, cornea nearer to 
making itself pay than any other govern¬ 
mental agency. 

It l 3 not a business but a service to the 
public. Rural routes were never expected to 
pay their own way; they were Instituted as a 
“free delivery” to persons unable to go to a 
poet ofliee dally. The servloe Is one of "de¬ 
livery” and not of "sending” mall and should 
be so considered in counting its coat. 

The post office is Ukewlw one of the Gov¬ 
ernment's own service organisation. A huge 
quantity of mall sent by Government agents 
and agencies is handled free and given no 
place on the credit side of the ledger. Here, 
for exar .ple, the mall of such agencies os the 
county extension agents, Production and 
Marketing Administration, draft board, con¬ 
servation oOloe. Weather Bureau. FBI. health 
department, tbc post office, and others pay 
no postage. Incoming free mall la also very 
heavy. It is estimated that half of the poet- 
office deficit comes from franked mall. 

Additional postage on newspapers would 
be another added cost of production to a 
large number of Increased expenses. By 
their very nature, newspapers give a con¬ 
stant. free public service, both to govern¬ 
ment and community. The current issue 
of the Republican, for example, carries the 
following: A long explanation of new social- 
secur ty benefits and what applicants should 
do; the weekly news of extension agents; 
draft board news; civilian defense news and 
a plea for first-aid Instructors; about a church 
fund drive and efforts to secure a doctor for 
Cadlx; an editorial on fire safety; announce¬ 


ment of a oivil-eervlce examination for the 
post office itaeU for a rural route carrier, and 
BO oi These servleea are of considerablo 
value to good government—and are given free 
oe a routine Job. 

Wo believe Congress should go into the 
entire post-oflice problem before changing 
its postal rates. The Issue Is broader than 
just raising rates to meet a deficit. Cer¬ 
tainly an over-all survey will show where 
many economies may be effected, that mil¬ 
lions of dollars listed as deficits should be 
listed as free services and that the post ofiice 
is a service organization, after all. 


Grain for India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL D. PERKINS 

or KINTUCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville Courier Journal: 

Grain tor India Has Now Become an Uolt 
Basteb 

If your neighbor was hungry, would you 
give him a piece of bread? Of course you 
would, and whatever else your refrigerator 
could afford. India is our neighbor in this 
world grown strangely small. And if for no 
other reason than that of human compassion 
we should be touched by India's plight. 
Droughts, floods, and earthquakes have rav¬ 
aged that teeming land. It faces a famine 
catastrophic even in a country where pain 
and privation are familiar visitors. For 
grain Is the factor between life and death for 
India, and the season's crops are ruined. 

India asked the United States to sell 
2.000,000 tons of wheat on long-term credit. 
After talks in which Herbert Hoover, Senator 
Taft, and other Republicans agreed with 
President Truman, the President asked Con¬ 
gress In February to give the grain to India. 
Congress has not yet acted, and what should 
have been a simple act of decency has be¬ 
come a haggle over human Uvea and souls. 

Why this delay? The Indian Government 
refused to join the United Nations’ condem¬ 
nation of Red China as the aggressor In 
Korea. India has tried, even though with 
ineffectual good will, to find some means to 
end the conflict In Korea. And there are still 
men in Congress who cannot see that in this 
fateful time free men must keep their broth¬ 
ers If they themselves stay free. 

Instead of a plain act of kindness, the 
wheat transaction has become a cynical con¬ 
test between Soviet Communist and western 
freedom. Red China has offered India 
1,000,000 tons of rice and com in barter, and 
the Soviet Union ie rerdy to supply 60,000 
more tons. This, you may say. should not 
influence us In a matter which morality 
should decide alone. Just the same, it must. 
The United States cannot buy Indian under¬ 
standing -of our loyalties and our independ¬ 
ence with 2,000,000 tons of grain. But here 
is a nation just emerging from colonialism. 
If, faced with disaster. It finds strength in 
the blandishments of communism and dead¬ 
ly Inaction In us who boast of the world’s 
most vital resources, then what may we ex¬ 
pect? Millions more Indians will hurry to¬ 
ward the mirage of Soviet totalitarianism. 
We will have failed to lead them to the jour¬ 
ney's end of freedom and self-respect. And 
this wide domain of all we cherish will one 
day become a refuge and a lonely land. 


Taxes on Taxes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

K0N.WlLUAMK.VANPaT 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav, April 2 ,1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans realize that it takes taxes to 
support Government and to supply nec¬ 
essary Government services. They also 
know that taxes assessed at the local 
level return more in Government serv¬ 
ices than Federal assessments. That is 
why I am opposed to the taxing of mu¬ 
nicipal securities. The following edi¬ 
torial in the Fond du Lac Common¬ 
wealth Reporter expresses the sincere 
opinions of taxpayers in my district: 

Taxis on Taxis 

The Federal Government, at the eugges- 

tlon of Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
proposes to tax the interest which munici¬ 
palities pay on the general obligation bonds 
which they lasue. 

Municipalities the Nation over are having 
a tough time finding sources of taxation 
through which to raise funds to meet general 
service obligations which have been saddled 
on them by law. Larger and larger portions 
or the taxes to which tlie local communi¬ 
ties nghttully should be entitled are now 
going into State and national treasuries. 

The irony of the whole thing is that at 
the same time State and National govern¬ 
ments continue to boast about the huge 
Bums they are returning to the local com¬ 
munities as aids. 

Aids? That’s Just another word to con¬ 
fuse and make the local taxpayer feel good 
and to give the politicians an apportunlty to 
brag about all the money they are getting 
out of Washington and Madison for their 
constituents. Actually It’s much like some¬ 
one blackjacking an Individual, taking $50 
out of his wallet, giving him $5 back and 
pretending to be a good fellow. 

The bill to tax Interest on municipal In¬ 
debtedness, the bright Idea of Secretary 
Snyder, Is now pending In the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It Is hoped that the 
members will have enough sense either to 
recommend Its rejection or forget all about 
reporting It out. 

If the Snyder proposal Is enacted Into 
law It will be a tough blow for Fond du Lac 
and all other cities who In the future try to 
float bond issues to finance necessary mu¬ 
nicipal Improvement. If the interest rates 
on municipal bonds are taxed by the Federal 
Government, It is certain that prospective 
buyers will be reluctant to purchase them 
without a compensatory Increase In the rate 
of Interest. Increase the Interest rate and 
the cost of municipal government will In¬ 
crease substantially. 

Let’s take Berlin In a neighboring county 
because most everyone Is acquainted with 
this up and coming community. If Berlin 
wanted to build a new sewage plant the cost 
probably would be Increased by more than 
$200,000 because the tax would probably 
double the interest rate paid on the bonds. 
And who would pay that extra $200,000 In In¬ 
terest charges over the years? Certainly not 
the people who buy them. Certainly not the 
Federal Government. Well, there's always 
the poor taxpayer. 

But lot’s bring it closer to home. In the 
Fond du Lac budget for this year there are 
$18,368 set aside for bond interest. If the 
tax were enacted by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment actually that interest would mount to 
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nearly $37,000. The interest, without the 
tax, Is going to be more in future years. 
Over a period of years the Increase by reason 
of a Federal tax would mount into the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

It is quite evident that Fond du Lac, as 
well as many other communities, could not 
absorb that additional burden and many 
municipal Improvements, necessary as they 
might be, would have to left undone. 

If you are opposed to unwarranted in¬ 
creases in local taxes write or wire your Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress—Representative 
William K, Van Pelt and Senators Alexan¬ 
der WiLET and Joseph McCarthy, 


Rustle of Spring 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Bernie Yudain from the Greenw’ich 
Time, of Greenwich, Conn.: 

The Rambler 
(By Bernie Yudain) 

RUSTLE or SPRING 

As long as I’ve lived in the country, I 
can’t toll you what kind of bird I heard 
whistling u sweet madrigal the other morn¬ 
ing as I left for work. It was a strong voice, 
and a melodic one. My unseen diva seemed 
happy. 

Nights now, you hear the peepers, too. 
Their Incessant sing-song cheeping is the 
familiar pizzicato in the Spring Song. The 
squirrels are darting to and fro and up and 
down the elms and poplars and I suppose 
out in the fields where, alas. I am not wont 
to trod these busy days, there is consid¬ 
erable bustling. 

The first red fiush of budlets can be seen 
on the branches and some proud golden 
splashes of the hearty forsythia brighten the 
suburban streets. 

The winter-jaded observer, submerged in 
routine, occupied with the headlines, con¬ 
cerned over the future, pauses and realizes 
that spring is here. Soon the pale green 
puffs will adorn the trees, and winter- 
weary lawns will take on a green freshness— 
a new lease on life. 

This, then, is the season of hope, and these 
natural stirrings are its myriad heralds. 

Whether Easier comes early or late, the 
spring is God’s promise to His children—to 
all the harried, disillusioned people who have 
lost their shiny dreams In a miasma of war, 
threats of war, scandal, violence, corruption, 
deceit, chicaner:’, and nearly universal cal¬ 
lousness. 

Now comes the reminder—right outside 
our window, along the neighborhood streets, 
in the meadows and woods—that nothing 
really has changed, except us. 

There’s a sweetne.ss and a soothing balm in 
the air and the bright sun lights up the 
darkened corners of our lives, its warm rays 
melting some of the tenseness and rudeness 
of our ways. 

Here nature seems to be offering us the 
Grail—not even demanding we go forth and 
find it. But we’re a busy people in this 
frenetic age of speed and atoms and elec¬ 
tronics. Perhaps one day or another during 
the vernal season we’ll stop to take a deep 
breath of the clear air and observe that 
spring is wonderful, but then we’ll get right 


back on the treadmill for another Inter¬ 
minable race with whatever It is we’re racing. 

The chipmunks and the larks, alas, seem 
to give forth better music when “heaven 
tries the earth If it be in tune.” 


Living a Religion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L.HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
many people talk about religion and 
what to do about It, but not enough of 
us really live it. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am Including a column 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
April 1. which in eloquently simple prose 
retells a story known to every Ohioan. 
This oft-told tale shines like a beacon 
light in these troubled times; 

Topics or the Times 

MAN NAMED CHAPMAN 

A hundred and fifty years ago this April a 
stranger turned up In Licking Spring, Ohio. 
Strangers were scarce in IJcklng Spring. The 
only white man living there looked closely at 
this one. He was 26. tall, thin, black-eyed. 
He wore homemade frontier-style clothing. 
His name, he said, was Jonathan Chapman 
and he had come West from Massachusetts 
by way of Pittsburgh. What he did at Lick¬ 
ing Spring must have baffled its only resi¬ 
dent Instead of staking off a piece of land 
for himself, Chapman hunted until he found 
a .small clearing. He took apple seeds from 
a loaded burlap bag and planted them. He 
put a rough fence around the plot and left 
Licking Spring as noiselessly as he had come. 

That was the first appearance In American 
history of Johnny Appleseed, a man more 
tenderly remembered In the years to follow 
then any river-boat load of a.ssortcd pol¬ 
iticians, generals, and statesmen. 

MUSKINGUM WHITE WOMAN KOKOSING 

A few years later Johnny w’as sren on the 
Ohio with two boats filled with apple seeds 
from the cider presses In Pltsburgh. There¬ 
after his trail is not easy to follow. He 
paddled his boat up White Woman Creek, up 
the Licking River, the Mu.sklngum, the Mo¬ 
hican and the Kokosing. He set out his 
orchards at Steubenville and a half hundred 
Ovher places in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 
Wherever apples bloomed fresh in the 
wilderness a man could say for sure that 
Johnny had been there. Sometimes he re¬ 
turned to his planting for seedlings to set 
elsewhere; as often, he did not. He left his 
nurseries behind In the hope that the settlers 
might realize what beauty and riches he had 
planted for them and care for them as he did. 

LIVING A RELIGION 

A hundred small towns knew him, but they 
knew as little of his coming and going as of 
the birds of spring and autumn. 'They knew 
him as a religious zealot but one who lived 
his religion lar more than he talked it. The 
main drive of his life was selflessness; he had 
set out to plant apples because, back East, 
he had heard that Ohio apples were dying 
and he felt called to replant them, that the 
settlers might eat the fruit and be spared 
the scurvy. His way of life and his work 
made him a legend among the simple people 
of his day and long before he died. In a land 
that was hard and where life was hard, his 
disinterest In the things that concerned most 


men brought him the great love that out¬ 
lasted his life. He died in 18<15, near Fort 
Wayne, Ind., after catching cold while in¬ 
specting one of his nurseries. 

the legends grow 

After his death the legends about him 
grew like one of his own trees. Men told of 
his ways with the Indians, of their friendship 
for him and their trust and of the times 
Johnny had dealt with them alone and un¬ 
afraid. Another man told how he had seen 
Johnny playing with bear cubs while the 
mother bear watched without concern: few 
humans have walked this earth who could 
do that. Others told how Johnny would 
eat no meat, carry no gun, how he would 
give the clothes from his back to any man 
who needed them, how he would walk the 
winter woods barefoot, how he would ask a 
simple meal at a cabin door and pay for it 
with apple trees, how he asked to sleep the 
night on a cabin floor and was gone long 
before his hosts awoke. 

the harder aim 

The men of his day who sought and gained 
wealth, power, and prestige are long for¬ 
gotten Still remembered, as fresh as Ohio 
apple blossoms, is the simple man who took 
no care for the things of the morrow as he 
walked through early American history and 
brushed close to people’s hearts. Perhaps It 
was because, after all. wealth and power and 
prestige may not be so hard to achieve: many 
a man gets them. Johnny Appleseed aimed 
at something much tougher: to leave the 
world a more neighborly place than he found 
it. 


Congress Itself Gives Away Its Powers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF north DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen so many articles and heard so many 
speeches deploring the fact that the bu¬ 
reaus and the President arc fast takin;; 
away the powers of Congress. Some 
Congressmen have made .similar state¬ 
ments. The public, through radio ad¬ 
dresses and letters, have generally im¬ 
portuned Congress to make an eflort to 
reclaim its powers under the CoiLstitu- 
tion. I think this should be done, but 
it is so easy to accomplish that few will 
accept my recipe for doing it. 

Under the Constitution, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate can, by 
joint resolution, reduce the powers which 
have been delegated to any executive bu¬ 
reau, and prevent further delegation. 
The reason why executive bureau.-; today 
make rules and regulations with the 
force of law is not because these bu¬ 
reaus have usurped the power of Con¬ 
gress, but because Congress has, by law, 
delegated these powers to the various 
executive agencies. Congress could have 
withheld such powers from the bureaus, 
but it declined to do so and through poor 
and inattentive legislation has passed on 
to these bureaus the power that Con¬ 
gress itself should be exercising. 

A fair example of this wholesale dele¬ 
gation of powers of Congress is found 
in the Treasury Department. This de¬ 
partment makes rules and regulations 
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sametimes not only daily but hourly and 
these regulations have the force of law. 
The only way for an Individual citizen 
to know what the law is, is to read the 
Federal Register which comes out every 
day. What was lawful yesterday is un¬ 
lawful today. As soon as these regula¬ 
tions are published and they are pub¬ 
lished every night in the Government 
Printing Office, they become the lav; of 
the land. Who gave the Treasury De¬ 
partment any such complete and arro¬ 
gant legislative powers? It was Con¬ 
gress and no one else. The Treasury 
Department has not in any way usurped 
this power but merely exercises its right 
under the authority of Congress. 'I'he 
authority, in many cases, is a positive 
command to exercise this power and to 
stay within the duties and obligations cf 
its office, the Treasury is officially en¬ 
joined to make these laws. 

Congress itself cannot complain be- 
causf^ the various executive departments 
are actively engaged in making laws and 
doing what Congress itself should do. 
There is a grave question, too. whether 
Congress has the right to delegate gen¬ 
eral legislative powers. 

Further delegation of those powers 
could be stopped at once if Congress 
would do so. The public should not 
condemn these autocratic bureaus—they 
should condemn Congress for creating 
such a situation. 

The next complaint which is generally 
heard is that the Executive has assumed 
dictatorial powers. There is nothing 
about this situation that Congress can¬ 
not control any time it w^ants to. Bills 
arc constantly coming before Congress 
to enlarge the powers of the President, 
and if Congress is not in accord, it can 
say “No ” Suppose the President as¬ 
sumed powers he does not have, such as 
the engaging in war without the con¬ 
sent of Congress. What can he done 
to prevent it? How can the Chief Execu¬ 
tive be stopped in this matter? 

The framers of the Government had 
had a very sad experience with arbitrary 
power in Great Britain and threw off the 
yoke of this autocratic power so that 
when they themselves cami? to organize 
their own goveinment, after a bloody 
revolution, they made sure that the peo¬ 
ple would never find themselves under 
the rule of autocracy. 

The framers of our Government placed 
the great responsibility of preserving the 
people’s government in the hands of 
those Members of the lower House of 
Congress by giving that body the com¬ 
plete control of the purse strings of the 
Nation. The framers put this trust In 
this body because they were nearest to 
the people and had to go before the 
people every 2 years to give an account of 
their stewardship. On this matter the 
Constitution reads: 

Section 7, article I; All bills for raising 
revenue shall originate In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Section 9, article I provides: No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement of accounts and 
receipts and expenditures of all public money 
Bhall be published from time to time. 
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The primary responsibility of checking 
the Executive or any other division of 
the executive branch rests, therefore, on 
the House of Representatives. Suppose 
the President, for example, should dis¬ 
obey constitutional limitations and en¬ 
gage in an activity which never had the 
approval of Congress, directly or indi¬ 
rectly? Even in that case, the President 
would be powerless io engage in the 
undertaking unless Congress appropri¬ 
ated the money, and if the House re¬ 
fused to pass such an appropriation, the 
■Executive could be checked and stopped. 
This power the House of Representatives 
has and it is the strongest power belong¬ 
ing to any department of government. 
The responsibility for the maintenance 
of a free government is lodged in the 
lower House nearest to the people. 

All the complaints written and heard 
about the powers that the President has 
taken away from Congress cannot be 
maintained. If that situation has de¬ 
veloped whose fault is it? It is not the 
fault of the executive department. It is 
the fault of the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America. As 
Members of Congress w^e cannot with 
good grace join in this public clamor 
against the usurpation of powers by the 
President. We are at fault and no other 
body. If thii low^er House would stand 
up on its own feet and exercise the power 
which the Constitution gives it, no such 
charge of Executive usurpation could or 
W'ould be made. We represent the peo¬ 
ple and the people expect us to protect 
them with this great power which has 
come down to us since the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 

Too much fault cannot, however, be 
found with the Members of the House of 
R''presentiitivrs if extra powers are 
granted almost every day^—especially 
these powers asked by the President. In 
a stale of war or a condition bordering 
on all-out war the President, as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Nation, must 
have reasonable authority to act in the 
interest of the country and when war 
is actually here, democracy does not 
function in a normal manner. What 
we have a right to do in peacetime we 
have no right to do in time of war. We 
can do nothing that in any way inter¬ 
feres with the war effort, and the judge 
of that situation is the Commander in 
Chief. Members of the House, as a 
usual rule, vote just about the way that 
suits the people who elected them and 
if the real cause of stripping Congress 
of its constitutional powers is finally run 
down it will be found that the voters 
themselves are to blame. It is very in¬ 
frequent that a Member of Congress will 
defy the will of the voters back home. 

Applying this doctrine to the present 
situation, I can show how the powers of 
Congress are taken over. At the present 
moment, the President insists that we 
put an army into Western Europe with¬ 
out the consent of Congress. When that 
is done and a war actually starts, w^e 
are engaged in W'ar which the Constitu¬ 
tion says cannot be engaged in without 
the authority of Congress. 

If I make a stand against the Presi¬ 
dent s action and say we must obey the 


Constitution, what happens? Thou¬ 
sands of letters and telegrams come 
pouring in from North Dakota to suppoi t 
the President in anything he wants. 
These communications say. in substance, 
“No matter if the President is overriding 
the powers of Congress, the situation is 
grave and therefore support the Presi¬ 
dent.” What am I to do as a Represent¬ 
ative of the people? If I follow' my own 
judgment, 1 will not be a party to giving 
away those powers. I vote “No,” and 
then the fur flies. I am branded in the 
papers as a misrepresentative of the 
people and the chances are good that I 
would be kicked out of Congress body 
and breeches at the next election. The 
average Congressman likes to stay in 
Congress, for what particular reason I 
do not know, and to stay in he follows 
the wishes of the people w'ho bombard 
him with letters and messages. The 
powers are therefore taken away from 
Congress and turned over to the Presi¬ 
dent. and who did it? The people did 
it. That is the reason why so many 
Congressmen vote away the powers of 
Congress—they are afraid not to—they 
are afraid of what the voters will do to 
them. 

Those Members w'ho do not feel that 
being in Congress is the most important 
thing in life, and that in some way they 
can eke out a meager existence outside 
Congress, stand up and vote their con¬ 
victions. They refuse to turn over the 
powers of Congress to the Executive or 
anyone else. They defend the Consti¬ 
tution which they are sw'orn to do. 
They are not swerved by war hysteria or 
any other hysteria. These men may be 
censured, may be removed from office, 
and shunned as a citizen, but it is men 
of this stamp who have preserved our 
Government. These men can retire to 
private life with the full consciousness 
that they have done the right thing while 
in office and. after all, peace of mind and 
a clear conscience are more to be desired 
than anything the voters can offer. 


Election of Governor of Alaska 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEUKASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday. March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask that there be printed in the 
Record a collection of editorials from 
Alaska newspapers endorsing the pro¬ 
posal I have made that Alaska be granted 
the right to elect its ow'n Governor. 
They include an editorial from the 
Ketchikan Daily News of December 19, 
1950, entitled “Why Not Election of 
Governor?”; an editorial from the Daily 
Alaska Empire of January 4, 1951, en¬ 
titled “Elected Alaska Governor”; a col¬ 
umn of comment from the Petersburg 
Press of January 5,1951; and an editorial 
from the Sitka Sentinel of December 5« 
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1050. All of these newspapers are 
dailies except the Petersburg Press. 

1 call attention to the fact that all the 
daily newspapers in the Territiory, with 
the exception of two, have endorsed this 
proposal. 

Along the same line, the Territorial 
House of Alaska has just adopted a 
memorial calling for enactment of my 
bill or similiar legislation. I do not yet 
have the text of this legislative memorial, 
but I have here a newspaper clipping 
from the Daily Alaska Empire, of Juneau, 
Alaska, for March 21. 1951, entitled 
•‘Elective Governor Approved,” which 
announces final approval of this memo¬ 
rial. 

In view of this wide-spread support 
within the Territory for the principle 
embodied in my bill. S. 105, I strongly 
believe that this Congress should take 
speedy action on it. 

I might say that I understand that the 
Alaska House also feels that the Gover¬ 
nor’s successor, the Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor, or secretary, should likewise be 
made elective, and I would personally be 
glad to incorporate that change in my 
biU. 

It is noteworthy, Mr. President, that 
the Alaska House while strongly endors¬ 
ing this proposal for an elected Gover¬ 
nor. specifically declined some weeks ago 
to go on record in favor of Immediate 
approval of Alaska statehood. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials and article were ordered to bet 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[Prom the Ketchikan Daily News of 
December 19, 1950) 

Wht Not Election of Governor? 

We understand that Delegate E. L. Bart¬ 
lett has announced his Intention of oppos¬ 
ing any bill which would give Alaskans 
the right to elect their own Governor on the 
grounds that it would Interfere with Alaska’s 
chances lor immediate statehood. 

Try as we will we cannot go along with 
this line ol reasoning. In the first place 
our Delegate over 2 years ago pledged his 
unqualified support to such a bill only to 
pull strings to have it shelved at the first 
opportunity. If that bUl had been acted 
on at that time Alaska today would have 
been working with a Governor elected by 
the people of the Territory and one who had 
their absolute trust and support. We do not 
believe that Delegate Bartlett was working 
for the best interests of the people who 
elected him when he sabotaged the bill. 

Now with the proposed statehood bill 
falling by its own weight and the bungling 
of those who claimed to be aU out for it we 
find our duly elected Delegate again going 
all out to attempt to scuttle a bill giving 
us a chance to elect oxir own Governor on 
the grounds that such a measure would 
hurt our chances for statehood. We feel 
that Delegate Bartlett Is deliberately aban¬ 
doning his obligation to the people of the 
Territory in order to keep Federal Appointee 
Ernest Omening on the Job. The results of 
the last election bear out the fact that Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats alike repudiated 
Governor Gruening for working against the 
best Interests of Alaska and we predict that 
they will eventually repudiate Bartlett for 
the same reasons If he continues on his 
present course. 

In the first place the bill giving us the 
right to elect our Governor would not con¬ 
flict or Interfere with the statehood bill In 
any manner. Even If the 1951 Senate had 
a change of heart and voted approval of 


the statehood bill in January it would atm 
require 2 or 3 or 4 years before the people 
of Alaska could elect a conatitutional con¬ 
vention, draft and approve a state consti¬ 
tution, and receive favorable action front 
Congress on the work accomplished. 

In the meantime, If the chance were given 
us to elect our own Oovemur, this work could 
be carried on under a man in whom the peo¬ 
ple have faith and trust. There would be 
nothing about the bill to prevent Ernest 
Gruening from filing as a candidate and giv¬ 
ing the voters an opportunity to express an 
opinion about him, but we feel that they 
would reject him by a larger majority than 
any man has ever been rejected In Alaska's 
history. This la probably the reason why 
Boa Bartlett is attempting to sabotage the 
bill. 

Federally appointed Gov. Bmeat Omening 
in his long tenure In office has failed to lead 
Alaska forward to tha position she should 
hold today. He has proven himself an adept 
politician and has created a powerful politi¬ 
cal machine at the expense of the taxpayers, 
but his attitudes and actions have strangled 
the industrial development of the Territory 
and divided Its people. 

There are men here In Alaska who have 
been here many years and who understand 
the problems of the country and have the 
ability to meet them In a forthright manner. 
Such men have the faith and confidence of 
the people, and voters should have the abso¬ 
lute light to choose one of them as governor. 

Bob Bartlett is aware of this fact, for he 
has told us so. We sympathise with bis 
present position, for he Is at the crossroads 
where he must choose between his loyalty to 
Gruening or his obligations to the people 
who voted him into office. We are sure that 
Alaskans will be watching his choice with 
interest, for they have a great deal at stake. 

This much is certain: If Bob Bartlett has 
legitimate reasons for opposing a bill grant¬ 
ing Alaska the right to elect its own governor, 
the people will give him a close and a fair 
hearing. On the other band they are not in 
the mood to accept the weak-kneed reason¬ 
ing which was .shown In the professional 
lobbying deal. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Bartlett continues to place the welfare of 
the people of Alaska above all other Interests. 

[Prom the Daily Alaska Empire of January 4, 
1951] 

Elected Alasxca Governor 

United States Senator Hugh Butler, of 
Nebraska, will reintroduce his bill In Con¬ 
gress amending the organic act to permit 
the election of the Governor in Alaska. A 
bill was introduced in the last Congress, but 
there was no opportunity for its being heard 
before the wind-up of the Blghty-<^rst con¬ 
gressional seseloQ. Already there is heard in 
Alaska reports that this bill, the election of 
an Alaska Governor, will be fought by state¬ 
hood supporters. 

In regard to this important legislation Sid 
D. Charles, editor and publisher of the Ketch¬ 
ikan Dally News, editorially said, under the 
caption of “Why not election of governor,’* 
the following: 

“We understand that Delegate E. L. Bart¬ 
lett has announced his intention of oppos¬ 
ing any bill which would give Alaskans the 
right to elect their own Governor on the 
grounds that It would interfere with Alaska’s 
chances for immediate statehood. 

“Try as we will, we cannot go along with 
this line of reasoning. In the first place, our 
Delegate over 3 years ago pledged his un¬ 
qualified support to such a bill only to pull 
strings to have It shelved at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. If that bin had been acted on at 
that time, Alaska today would have been 
working with a Governor elected by tbe peo¬ 
ple of the Territory and one who had their 
absolute trust and support. We do not be¬ 


lieve that Delegate Babtlstt waa working for 
the beet interests of the people who elected 
him when he sabotaged the bill. 

“Now with the proposed statehood bill fall¬ 
ing by its own weight and tbe bungling of 
those who claimed to bo all out for it, we 
find our duly elected Delegate again going 
all out to attempt to scuttle a bill giving us 
a chance to elect our own Governor on the 
grounds that such a measure would “hurt” 
our chances for statehood. Wo feel that 
Delegate Bartlett Is deliberately abandoning 
his obligation to the people of the Territory 
In order to keep Federal Appointee Ernest 
Gruening on the job. The results of the last 
election bear out the fact that Republicans 
and Democrats alike repudiated Governor 
Gruening for working against the best inter¬ 
ests of Alaska and we predict that they will 
eventually ^pudiate Babtlbtt for the same 
reasons if he continues on his present course. 

“In the meantime, if the chance were given 
us to elect our Governor. It would not conflict 
or interfere with the statehood bill In any 
manner. Even if the 1951 Senate had a 
change of heart and voted approval of the 
statehood bill in January, It would still re¬ 
quire 2 or 3 or 4 years before tbe people of 
Alaska ooidd elect a constitutional conven¬ 
tion, draft and approve a State constitution, 
and receive favorable action from Congress 
on the work accomplished. 

“In the meantime, if the chance were given 
us to elect our own Governor, this work could 
be carried on under a man In whom the 
people have faith and trust. There would 
be nothing about the bill to prevent Ernest 
Gruening from filing as a candidate and 
giving the voters an opportunity to express 
an opinion about him—but we feel that they 
would reject him by a larger majority than 
any man has ever been rejected in Alaska’s 
history. This is probably the reason why 
Bos Bartlett is attempting to sabotage the 
bill. 

“Federally appointed Gov. Ernest Gruening 
In bis long tenure in office has ialled to lead 
Alaska forward to the position she should 
hold today. He has proven himself an adept 
politician and has created a powerful politi¬ 
cal machine at the expense of the taxpayers, 
but his attitudes and actions have strangled 
the Industrial development of the Territory 
and divided its people. 

“There are men here In Alaska who have 
been here many years and who understand 
the problems of the country and have the 
ability to meet them In a forthright manner. 
Such men have the faith and confidence of 
the people, and the voters sliould have the 
absolute right to choose one of them as 
Governor. 

“Bob Bartlett is aware of this fact, for he 
has told US so. We sympathlae with his pres¬ 
ent position, for he Is at the cross roads 
where he must choose between bis loyalty 
to Gruening or his obligations to the people 
who voted him into office. We are sure that 
Alaskans will be watching his choice with 
Interest, for they have a great deal at stake. 

•This much is certain: If Bob Bartlett 
has legitimate reasons for opposing a bill 
granting Alaska the right to elect Its own 
Governor, the people will give him a close 
and a fair bearing. On the other hand, they 
are not in the mood to accept the weak- 
kneed reasoning which was shown in the 
professional lobbying deal. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Bartlett eontinuea to place 
the welfare of the people of Alaska above 
all other interests.” 

(From the Petersburg Press of January 6, 
1951] 

With the new Eighty-second Congress now 
In session, the question of statehood for 
Alaska la again a live issue. 

Much has been said about the advantages 
o' statehood, some of It true, some of It 
distinctly untrue and still more conjecture. 
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The most ridiculous statemenls have been 
made up from the latter two categories. 
There have been slightly vellec’ threats made 
that if Alaskans are not given statehood they 
will “secede” from the United States, Ihls 
is so obviously silly that no one up here 
even gives it a second thought. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, that it might give concern 
to those Senators who are sincere in think¬ 
ing it is dangerous to give statehood to “fur- 
riners" like us Alnskans. Incidentally, we’ve 
Just been reading some early American his¬ 
tory and find a remarkable parallel in the 
thinking of eighteenth century New Eng¬ 
land statesmen who believed honestly that 
the Union would be destroyed by the ad¬ 
mission of the Ignorant and illiterate out- 
landers from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In the category of conjecture is some of 
the argument we have heard that Alaska 
would contribute more to the defense of our 
country if it were a State. Some pretty silly 
propositions are being tl^d onto the tail 
of national defense kite. But we believe it 
is unjust to the loyal Alaskans who make 
up 99.44 percent of our populuoion to claim 
they would love their country one bit more 
or defend it one whit more willingly if we 
were a State than if we are a Territory. Nor 
do we believe, despite a recent editorial we 
read to the contrary, that our country will 
toss us off the sleigh to the pursuing Rus¬ 
sian wolves if the going gets bad. The North 
American continent is in this thing to¬ 
gether and self-preservation of us all de¬ 
pends on mutual defense. 

Statehood as an ideal is good. We hope 
it comes at such a time and in such a 
manner that we can afford it. 

Meanwhile, we suggest that Congress get 
busy and give to us the right which even 
Puerto Rico has. to elect our own Gover¬ 
nor. That would be a good beginning. 

[From the Sitka Sentinel of December 5, 
19501 

With the withdrawal yesterday of Senator 
Lucas' motion that the statehood bill for 
Alaska be considered by the Senate it would 
almost be a miracle if this question comes 
up again at this short session ol Congress. 
Groundwork has been laid in both the House 
and Senate for its Introduction when the 
ne.xt Congress convenes but after seeing its 
treatment by the Dixie Democrats there is 
little likelihood of either Alaska or Hawaii 
becoming states in the immediate future. 

Puerto Rico was granted the right several 
years ago to elect its own Governor and 
more or less conducted its affair without 
Interterence from the Department ol tlie 
Interior. T'wo years ago. Delegate E. L. 
Bar’i ktt promised to introduce a similar bill 
along with statehood, so that in the event 
statehood was defeated, Alaskans might 
have a chance at a greater measure ol self- 
government. 

Nothing has been heard concerning the 
fate of this measure but it appears certain 
it would receive support in the Territory 
both from those who favor statehood and 
those who oppose it. We believe such a 
measure should be introduced in the short 
session and pushed vigorously so that irre¬ 
spective ol what happens to any statehood 
bills in the future, Alnskans may have the 
privilege of selecting their own governor. 

As many Alaskans felt the present state¬ 
hood bill was deficient in a number ol re¬ 
spects, retaining control of too large a por¬ 
tion of land and natural resources to the 
Government, the bypassing of the measure 
by the present Congress is something of a 
blessing. To those ardent adherents of state¬ 
hood at any price. It is a serious blow. 

If the Territory Ifc granted the right to 
elect its own governor it would appear we 
might then have a chance to prove to the 


Doubting Thomases in Congress that Alaska 
is ready, politically, to assume its place in 
the Union. 

[From the Dally Alaska Empire of March 21, 
1961! 

Elective Governor Approved—House Memo¬ 
rial Seeking Action by Congress, Pas.'td 

14 TO 10 

(By Bob De Armond) 

Hotly contested House Memorial 36, seek¬ 
ing action by Congress to allow Alaskans to 
elect their governor, won final approval last 
qvenlng. The vole on passage of the memo¬ 
rial was 14 to 10. 

When tile memorial goes to Congress it 
will, at the request of Representative Mc- 
Cutcheon, carry a letter giving the vote on 
Its passage. And at the request of other 
members of the house, the letter will give 
also the name, party affiliation, and the di¬ 
vision represented, as well us the vote on the 
memorial of each member of the house. 

Only one ol many amendments offered 
from the floor was adopted. The amend¬ 
ment deleted from the memorial a reference 
to an elective governor bill now before Con¬ 
gress. Opponents of the memorial objected 
to the reference because a bill was Intro¬ 
duced by Senator Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, 
whom t»^ey had labeled the greatest loe of 
statehood. 

Democratic members of the house who had 
said earlier that they would probably vote 
for the memorial changed their petition 
when Representative McCutcheon read a let¬ 
ter from Delegate E. L. Bartlett, addressed 
to Curtis Shattuck. of Juneau. 

“This memorial would be a mortal blow to 
statehood," the Bartlett letter said. 
republican support 

In the final vote, the memcrial was ap¬ 
proved by all 10 Republican members of the 
house—Representatives Barnes, Johnson, 
Locken, Hendrickson, and MacKinnon from 
the first division; Laws from the second divi¬ 
sion; and Gasser, Mlscovich, Stepovich, and 
Wilbur from the fourth division; and by all 
of the Democrats irom the .second and fourth 
divisions—Representatives Degnan, Franklin, 
Madsen, and Wells. 

Voting against the memorial were the 
third division members of the house—Repre¬ 
sentatives Carlson, Conrlght. E';an. Kay. Mc¬ 
Cutcheon. Pollard, and Scavenius; and three 
members from the first division—Represent¬ 
atives Gundersen, Hope, and Metcalfe. All 
are Democrats. 

VETO sustained 

After hearing from Attorney General J. 
Gerald Williams, former Attorney General 
Henry Region, and Attorney William L. Paul, 
Jr., in support ol the Governor's veto of 
house bill 63, and Attorney Robert Booche- 
ver. and Banker Marshall Crutcher in sup¬ 
port of the bill, the house sustained the 
veto. 

Tlie vote on passage of the bill notwith¬ 
standing the Governor’s veto was 9 to 13, 
7 short of the required two-thirds. Rep¬ 
resentative Stanley McCutcheon led tlie 
opposition to the veto in the house, as did 
his brother, Senator Steve McCutcheon. in 
the senate. 

“I am sorry to And myself on the other 
side from the Governor,” said Representa¬ 
tive McCutcheon. “I very seldom get over 
on that side of the fence, but I fear the 
Governor has been misled by a letter writ¬ 
ten to him by William L. Paul, Jr. I And 
that much of the language of the veto mes¬ 
sage Is similar to the language of the letter," 

OTHER VETOES 

Two other veto messages were received by 
the house during the evening, both on bills 
having to do with banking matters. Al¬ 


though the senate had voted to override both 
vetoes, house action on them was postponed 
until today. 

The house voted 13 to 11 to table a senate 
bill providing for a salary increase for the 
commissioner of veterans’ affairs. It also 
tabled by a 14-to-9 vote a senate bill setting 
up a Territorial department of lands under 
the department of taxation. Tax Commis¬ 
sioner M. P. Mullaney appeared before the 
house regarding the bill but was unable to 
convince a majority of the members that the 
department would be worth the $160,000 to 
$200,000 he estimated It would cost to oper¬ 
ate it during the biemiium. 

SCHOOL CLOSURE 

Passed by unanimous vote was senate bill 
93. authorizing the board of education to 
close certain rural schools that the board 
feels could be partly supported locally. Dr. 
James Ryan, commissioner of education, told 
the house that several schools, Including 
those at Homer, Dillingham, Bethel, and 
Waslllft, are larger than many schools in 
places that have Incorporated and so as¬ 
sumed a part of the financial burden. 

Another school bill, providing for the auto¬ 
matic creation of an Independent school dis¬ 
trict when a municipality is incorporated 
within an incorporated school district was 
also passed unanimously. 

Other senate bills approved by the house 
provide that the Alaska Income tax will not 
be computed on Federal excess-profits taxes, 
enable the department ol public welfare to 
extend its program to include aid to the 
blind and amend the law relating to suits 
brought by minority stockholders. 

Also approved was a new senate bill mak¬ 
ing It mandatory that employees of the Ter¬ 
ritory, municipalities, and other subdivisions 
be covered by social security. 

The house completed its work at midnight, 
having cleared its calendar of all except 
memorials and revenue and appropriation 
measures, which can be considered today 
and tomorrow. 


Thomas B. McCabe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a few minutes to express 
appreciation of the public service of 
Thomas B. McCabe, whose resignation 
as Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System became 
effective at the end of March. He now 
again leaves the service of this Govern¬ 
ment with the respect and affection of 
all those who have been associated with 
him, and particularly those who have 
worked with him from day to day. He 
has made a significant contribution to 
the economic well-being of the Nation. 
I think it is well summed up in an edi¬ 
torial tribute which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution on March 17. The 
editorial said: 

Because of its highly technical nature, 
Mr. McCabe’s service to the Nation has boon 
of a sort that could hardly be expected to 
attract wide public notice. Nevertheless, 
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fill of US will benefit from hie contributions 
to a stable economy. 

My personal regard and affection for 
Tom McCabe was nurtured nearly a 
decade ago when a small group of busi¬ 
nessmen became convinced of the need 
for careful and intelligent planning to 
meet the economic problems which 
would arise after World War H. Some 
way had to be found to tap the vast store¬ 
house of vitality, foresight, and experi¬ 
ence of the business leaders of this coun¬ 
try, and to weld together a constructive 
force to work cooperatively with the Gov¬ 
ernment. Out of the discussions evolved 
the formation of the Committee for Eco¬ 
nomic Development. I was privileged to 
serve as vice chairman of the original 
Board of Trustees, of which Mr. McCabe 
was a member. With the exception of 
Paul Hoffman, Committee for Economic 
I>evelopment’s great chairman whose 
distinguished record with the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has con¬ 
tributed so much to the moral and eco¬ 
nomic strength of our allies, no man 
contributed more to the formation and 
success of the Committee for Economic 
Development than Thomas B. McCabe. 

Now Mr. McCabe Joins Mr. Hoffman 
In returning to private life. The con¬ 
tribution of these two men, who worked 
with complete disregard for their per¬ 
sonal interest, and who have devoted 
their energies to the national welfare 
during this postwar period, is deserving 
of the gratitude of the American public. 
Mr. McCabe served here in Washington 
during the war, as well, in varying roles. 
He administered the difficult lend-lease 
program, among other assignments. 
When I served in the State Department 
at the end of the war he patriotically 
assumed the respcnsibillty of the dis¬ 
posal of surplus property, and surely 
there has been no more thankless job 
during the war or since. 

After nearly 10 years as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 3 years or 
so ago, Tom McCabe answered the call of 
the President to serve as chairman of 
the board here in Washington. He 
brought to a difficult task a fresh ap¬ 
proach to the problems and operations of 
the Federal Reserve System. His broad 
background of successful business ex¬ 
perience—and he is one of the most 
respected men of the business commu¬ 
nity—and his previous experiences In re¬ 
sponsible governmental positions en¬ 
abled him to have an exceptional per¬ 
spective both in national and interna¬ 
tional affairs. He had developed aLso his 
innate talents as a conciliator and peace¬ 
maker—a role that is difficult to play 
in public service. It was particularly for¬ 
tunate that he possessed these atttributes 
and skill in negotiation in dealing with 
the particular problems of relationships 
between the Federal Reserve, with its 
responsibility for monetary and credit 
policy, and the Treasury, with its equally 
great responsibilities in the field of debt 
management. Tom McCabe’s approach 
is to appraise objectively every problem 
in its true perspective and then to seek 
common and widespread agreement on 
the need for finding a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. He has that range of perspective 


which encompasses the horizons of the 
community as a whole, and not merely 
the immediate implications of the prob¬ 
lem at hand. 

Once having agreed on an ultimate 
objective, Tom McCabe has worked dili¬ 
gently and earnestly day in and day out, 
week after week, with a measure of pa¬ 
tience and fortitude with which only few 
are endowed, to seek fair and reasonable 
compromise and agreement, to seek 
unity and harmony, and to find grounds 
for mutual accord, respecting the prin¬ 
ciples and objectives of each side. 

The accord which was recently reached 
between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve exemplifies the success of this 
patient search for common ground in 
solving difficult problems. This was not 
a victory of one side over the other. It 
was a triumph of good sense on both 
sides—of statesmanship in its best mean¬ 
ing. Of this accord the March 10 issue 
of Business Week said: 

The announcement that the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board have reached a 
full accord In their long-standing disagree¬ 
ment over how to reconcile a tighter credit 
policy with management of the public debt 
is exceedingly good news. Secretary Snyder 
and Federal Reserve Board Chairman McCabe 
are to be congratulated for their patience 
and persistence in trying to work out a rea¬ 
sonable solution of this difficult problem. 

After pointing out that this accord ob¬ 
viated in large part, and perhaps entirely, 
the need for more drastic types of credit 
controls, the editorial added; 

Secretary Snyder and Chairman McCabe 
have had the statesmanship and good sense 
to save the financial system from that. It 
will remain for the financial community in 
general and the banking community in par¬ 
ticular to give every encouragement to the 
working out of this new Treasury-Federal 
Reserve accord. 

Under his direction and leadership, 
the Federal Reserve System, with its net¬ 
work of banks and branches reaching 
into every commercial area in the coun¬ 
try. has continued to fulfill the mission 
and to serve the national Interest as 
eiivisioned by Woodrow Wilson and Car¬ 
ter Glass who more than all others were 
responsible for the creation of this in¬ 
stitution. 

His role in the fight against inflation 
has been recognized throughout the 
country. He has emphasized again and 
again the dangers that threatened to 
engulf the Nation on the economic front. 
Time after time he warned that “you 
cannot maintain a defense program 
without a soimd dollar.” Conscious as 
he was of the way in which inflation 
destroys the value of the savings of the 
people, he has done all in his power to 
1 ’otect the integrity of the people’s dol¬ 
lar at a time when its value was in peril. 
He is entitled tc the gratitude of every 
man who has a savings accoimt, a sav¬ 
ings bond, a life insui’ance policy, or a 
stake in some retirement program. Yes; 
the American people. The American 
people are once more deeply in his debt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, a series of edito¬ 
rials which recognize the great work ac¬ 
complished by Tom McCabe in this, the 
most recent chapter in his great and con¬ 


tinuing career as one of America’s most 
eminent public servants. When tough 
and difficult Jobs are again to be done. 

1 predict that Tom McCabe will once 
more be found in the saddle. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

[From the Washington Star of March 18, 
1951] 

Mr. McCabb and Successor 

The resignation of Thomas B. McCabe as 
Cbslrman of the Federal Reserve Board has 
come as something of a surprise. This prob¬ 
ably la not justified, since Mr. McCabe has 
wanted for some time to return to private 
life. However, this resignation and the an¬ 
nouncement that Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury William McChesney Martin has 
been chosen to succeed him follow closely 
upon the compromise settlement of the dis¬ 
pute between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve. It Is natural, therefore, that some 
people should wonder whether the Treasury 
point of view Is to be Imposed on the Federal 
Reserve through a change of Chairmen. 

It is the Btar*6 belief that there Is no basis 
for such an apprehension. The Treasury- 
Reserve dispute, centering around the ques¬ 
tion of the extent to which the price (and 
Interest rate) of Government bonds should 
be supported through the operations of the 
Open Market Committee, has been resolved 
on a reasonably satisfactory basis. The Fed¬ 
eral Reserve view, in the main, has prevailed. 
It is true that Mr. Martin represented the 
Treasury in the negotiations, and presum¬ 
ably he was at least In general sympathy with 
the position that had been taken by Secre¬ 
tary Snyder. But there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that he will attempt to reverse what 
has been accomplished If and when he as¬ 
sumes the chairmanship of the Board. 

One reason for this belief Is that Mr. Mar¬ 
tin was wholeheartedly supported for the 
chairmanship by Mr. McCabe, and the latter 
certainly would not have given that support 
had he entertained any misgivings. An¬ 
other reason lies in Mr. Martin’s own In¬ 
tegrity and competency. He will, of course, 
have to satisfy the Senate as to his philos¬ 
ophy with respect to credit policy. But if 
experience means anything, Mr. Martin is 
the right man for the Job. 

He has been president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, head of the Export-Import 
Bank and executive director of the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment. More importantly, he would bring to 
his new post both an extensive background 
of experience in the Treasury and a thorough 
understanding of the operations of the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve. It Is very doubtful that the 
President could have picked any man who 
Is better equipped to carry on the fine work 
than Mr. McCabe has been doing. 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
March 16. 1951] 

RxaZGNATXON WITH KONORS 

The resignation of Thomas B. McCabe us 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System at this time carries 
far more significance than it normally 
might. 

For months he had been engaged In a tug 
of war with Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder over Government fiscal policies. Mr. 
McCabe insistently uphold the Independence 
of the Reserve Board and the responsibility 
with which it is charged by Congress to 
regulate the country’s credit. In this he 
was fighting a desperate battle against Infia- 
tion. An agreement finally was reached only 

2 weeks ago on terms that were a victory 
lor the chairman. 

The agreement was widely Interpreted as 
meaning that the administration belatedly 
realized that inflation must be stopped. 
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Heretofore it has dallied, and at times taken 
action which accelerated rather than put the 
brakes on inflationary pressures. 

The extent of Mr. McCabe’s victory is all 
the more apparent through the choice of 
his successor. Mr. Martin was recommended 
to the President by Mr. McCabe himself, 
and though he has been an assistant Secre« 
tary of the Treasury, has supported the 
Reserve Board’s independence of Treasury 
domination. 

Mr. McCabe has wanted for months to 
leave the exacting duties of Chairman and 
return to Chester as head of Scott Paper Co. 
But every time he made up his mind, a new 
crisis popped up. Now, with his position 
vindicated, he feels free to leave. 

The country is deeply Indebte^i to him for 
his services. 

(Prom the Herald Tribune of March 17, 1951J 
Peace by Appointment? 

The contest between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Trea.sury for undisputed lead¬ 
ership in national credit policy enters a fas¬ 
cinating new phase with the resignation of 
Mr. Thomas B- McCabe from the Board’s 
chairmanship and the appointment in his 
place of Mr. William McChesney Martin Jr., 
brought over by Mr. Truman from a posi¬ 
tion as A.sslstant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The fact that Mr. McCabe has been replaced 
by a Treasury official naturally raises as many 
questions about the Implications of the 
change for the Nation’s eredlt policy ns It 
does about Mr. McCabe’s stewardship or Mr. 
Martin’s qualifications tor his new post. But 
credit policy cannot be considered apart from 
the men who make it, so interpretations of 
the policy Implications of the present change 
must be based upon Impressions of Mr. Mc¬ 
Cabe’s record and Mr. Martin’s qualifications. 

It seem.s to us that the country has reason 
to be very grateful to Mr. McCabe for the 
ineritorlou.s service he has rendered as Board 
chairman and that It may take strong assur¬ 
ance in the appointment ol Mr. Martin as 
his .succe.ssor, Mr McCabe deserves a large 
measure of personal credit for the fact that 
during the last long Inflationary months of 
his tenure, the Federal Reserve Board has 
stood virtually alone among Federal agencies 
as one that understood the need for a con- 
si.stent anti-liiflallon policy and was willing 
to take the Initiative In attempting to en¬ 
force it. Again, Mr. McCabe can take sat- 
l.sfactlon in having eased the conflict with 
the Treasury over Interest-rate policy 
thro\igh his devotion to the methods of con¬ 
ciliation and rejection of tests of strength. 

Mr. Martin Is highly qualified for his new 
and difficult post. His intensive experience 
on both the private and public sides of fi¬ 
nancial operations is a matter of familiar 
record. In these matters he has acted as 
close student, operating participant, and ad¬ 
ministrator. He Is credited with having 
played the leading role in the forging of the 
recent agreement under which the Treasury 
and the Reserve are now working. Under 
his chairmanship the Board should not only 
con.solldate its authority in the field of credit 
control but should also, leading from this 
position of strength, be able to work con¬ 
structively with the lYeasury in the fullill- 
ment of debt management needs. Such a 
prediction would appear to be much more 
reasonable than any more pessimistic one 
based simply on the fact of the new Board 
chairman’s liavlng come from the Treasury. 

[From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1951] 

Ma. McCabe Resigns 

In tendering his resignation to the Presi¬ 
dent Chairman McCabe, of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board made it very clear that his resig¬ 
nation was not due to the feud between the 
Board and the Treasury. On the contrary, 
it Is known that he has long wanted to re¬ 
turn to his post as president of the Scott 


Paper Co., but was unwilling to quit until an 
agreement had been reached with the Treas¬ 
ury. Mr. McCabe has coiislsleiitiy em¬ 
phasized the close relationship between 
monetary policy and debt management and 
the necessity of harmonizing those policies 
through constant cooperation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. His ad¬ 
vocacy of consultation on a voluntary basis 
to settle, or rather prevent, disputes has 
undoubtedly been largely responsible for the 
recently announced accord. To be sure, many 
of the problems confronting the two agencies 
remain to be solved, but. given the will to 
cooperate, the differences can be settled 
through compromise. 

The President says that Mr. McCabe may 
feel “justly proud’’ of his successful efforts 
to settle the dispute with the Treasury. He 
may. It should be added that Mr. McCabe 
will return to businesb with the good wishes 
of the host of friends he ha.s made in Wash¬ 
ington. He is a public-spirited citizen, self¬ 
less and dedicated, and he has the respect 
of all who liave come in contact with him. 
To many who knew him well affection is 
united to respect. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., a former 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Export-Import Bank, now Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been nomi¬ 
nated by the President to succeed Mr. Mc¬ 
Cabe. He i.s a worthy successor, admirably 
qualified for this important post because of 
his experience ns an officeholder In close con¬ 
tact with financial groups and hir. reputation 
as a keen student of monetary and financial 
pioblcm.s. The fact that he was one of the 
Trcnsujy’s principal repreisentatives in tlie 
negotiation of the recent Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord, and that his nomination 
W'us suggested by Mr. McCabe indicates that 
Mr. Martin can be relied upon to recognize 
tlie Board’s responsibility for controlling an 
Inflationary expansion of ciedlt as well as its 
obligation to assl.st the Government in 
financing the defense effort. Assuming his 
nomination is confirmed, there l.s good rea¬ 
son to believe that the satisfactory relation¬ 
ships between the Board and the Treasury 
will continue to prevail. 

(From the New York Times of March 17,1951 j 
Mr. Martin’s Appointment 

Ever since 1949, but especially since the 
first of this year, the Treasury and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System have been locked in 
controversy over tlie basic question of 
W'hcther fiscal convenience should be the 
overriding consideration in the determina¬ 
tion of credit policy, or whether It .should be 
subordinated to the general requirements of 
the Nation’s monetary and economic sta¬ 
bility. A fortnight ago, faced with the pos¬ 
sibility of a congressional directive providing 
that all such disputes be resolved in favor 
of the Federal Reserve, the Treasury agreed 
to a truce on terms which repre.sented at 
least a 75 percent victory for its adversary. 
Now comes the unexpected announcement 
that Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
Reserve Board, is resigning and that Presi¬ 
dent Truman has named as his successor an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, William 
McChesney Martin. 

In view of the fact that In the recent past 
Mr. Truman had mistakenly, if perhaps un¬ 
derstandably, identified hlmslef with the 
cause of the Treasury in this dispute, it 
would be easy to construe the present move 
as an overt act on the part of the White 
House and us a violation of the 2-week-olcl 
truce. But such an interpretation would, in 
our opinion, be decidedly superficial. The 
nomination may have represented a mis¬ 
chievous thrust at those congressional 
leaders who had thrown their support be¬ 
hind the Reserve Board, but hardly a mali¬ 
cious one. For, while Mr. Martin would go 
to the Reserve Board as a graduate of the 
Treasury Department, his background In the 
field of finance is a broad one and, for the 


man of 44, a deep one. As a matter of fact, 
long before he earned the title of “boy 
wonder’’ of finance by ascending to the 
presidency of the New York aiock Exchange 
at the tender age of 31, young Martin, had 
already been steeped In the lore of central 
banking, for his father had been one of the 
original governors of the Nation’s 12 Re¬ 
gional Reserve banks when the System be¬ 
gan operations. Since leaving New York’s 
fin. ncial district, and an excellent record as 
head of the Nation’s largest securities mar¬ 
ket, Mr. Martin has continued to carve out 
a Bucccfaslul career in Washington In such 
key po.sts ns head of the Export-Import Bank 
and, more recently, executive director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Moreover, his present nomi¬ 
nation has the complete approval of Mr. 
McCabe, outgoing chairman of the Reserve 
Board. 

Needles to say, Mr. Martin’s qualifications 
do not exempt him from the obligation to 
satisfy Congress as to his philosophy regard¬ 
ing Federal Reserve-Treasury relationships. 
Moreover, assuming—as we do—that he will 
more than adequately meet this test, wo wish 
to repeat what we have said before. Neither 
that fact nor anything else that has occurred 
to date lessens the desirability or importance 
of congressional action to the Douglas reso¬ 
lution clearly defining the powers of the 
Reserve and the Treasury. 

(From the Atlanta Constitution of March 
17, 19511 

Mr. McCabe’s Outstanding Service to the 
Country 

The country owes a great debt to Thomas 
B. McCabe, who has resigned as Chairman of 
th? Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve {System, effective at the end of this 
month. • 

Mr. McCabe has been a leader of those 
on the Board who have Insisted, despite con¬ 
trary pressure irom the President and the 
Treasury, that the interest rate on Govern¬ 
ment securities be increased ns a means of 
reducing credit inflation. Most economists 
hnve supported this position. 

The dispute, which has persisted for 
months, finally has been resolved in a com¬ 
promise which Mr. McCabe believes satis- 
laclory. Having accomplished that, he has 
decided to fulfill a long-standing desire to 
return to private business. 

Because of its highly technical nature, Mr. 
McCabe’s service to the Nation has been of 
a sort that could hardly be expected to at¬ 
tract wide public notice. Nevertheless, all 
of us will benefit from his contributions to 
a stable economy. We Join in wishing him 
W'ell on his well-earned retirement from 
public life. 


A Code for Conduct of Congressional 
Investigations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNITED STA'TES 
Monday, April 2 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a thoughtful article by 
Walter Llppmann, as it appeared in the 
Washinjfton Post of April 2, 1951. Mr. 
Lippmann discusses the need of a code 
for the conduct of congressional investi¬ 
gating committees, especially in view of 
the emergence of television as a new and 
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remarkable medium of public informa* 
tion. 

The code should not only contain 
rules with reference to the use of tele¬ 
vision. radio, and news reels, but should 
contain provisions relative to appear¬ 
ance of counsel with witnesses, cross- 
examination of witnesses, and allowing 
anyone whose name has been brought 
out in a hearing to refute, explain, or 
enlarge upon the testimony referring to 
him. 

I do not agree with Mr. Lippmann's 
view that television should be ruled out 
until it has proven itself. 1 think it has 
done this already. But in any event, 
many problems relative to its use need 
to be considered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiley] has submitted a resolution for 
such a study. This resolution should 
have oui’ early consideration. 

Thei^ being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Today and Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

ON THE TELEVISION PROBLEM 

Senator Kefauvee Ib, no doubt, well aware 
that the work of hla committee is likely to be 
remembered the longest because the hearings 
were broadcast by television. 

Suddenly many questions about television 
and public affairs, which before that had 
been regarded as theoretical, have become 
practical and urgent. These questions will 
now be threshed out In the courts. In Con¬ 
gress, and In othesr legislatures. They wlU 
be studied In the universities. They will be 
reported and discussed in ^he press and on 
the radio and the television networks 
themselves. 

Long after only the oldest reporters can 
still remember who Frank Costello was, or 
even Virginia Hill, Senator Kepaover's name 
may remain connected, like Lord Sandwich's 
and a quick lunch, with the grandeur and 
the miseries of conducting public affairs in 
front of the television audience. The Sen¬ 
ator can, however, avert this dreadful fate. 

He has only to recognize publicly and thor¬ 
oughly what I cannot but assume he feels— 
that the passionate interest of such an Im¬ 
mense audience is not in Itself the answer to 
any problem, like lawbreaking, and that In 
fact it poses problems which may be just as 
dangerous in a free society as the law break¬ 
ing which his committee has exposed. Mr. 
Kefauver can do what few other men In Con¬ 
gress are so well quollflod to do. He can take 
the leading part In getting Congress to adopt 
Senator Wiucv’s resolution and then In de¬ 
fining and debating the great issues of public 
policy which television is raising. 

These questions are subtle, complex, and 
elusive. Our whole experience with televi¬ 
sion is limited. The development of televi¬ 
sion Is difficult to forecast. Nothing can and 
nothing will be decided finally now. None¬ 
theless decisions, however provisional, have 
to be taken now. They are unavoidable. If 
Congress, for example, let matters drift, al¬ 
lowing each committee to decide for Itself 
whether it wished Its hearings televised, and 
when and by what company and under what 
commercial sponsor, that would in effect be 
a decision of policy which could easily have, 
and would tend to Invite, the gravest abuses. 
If the television company were reluctant, 
perhaps because it did not think that 
20,000,000 people would be interested in that 
particular hearing, the temptation would be 
strong to make the hearing Interesting to an 
audience of 20.000.000. 

Since only so small a part of the whole 
work of any commttee, and only an infini¬ 
tesimal part of the work of all of the com¬ 


mittees, can be broadcast, the selection of 
what is to be televiaed invites the exercise 
of a power over what the people shall know 
that no editor of a free newB]Mtper could, cr 
would dream of, exercising. 

In a newspaper there is of course a selec¬ 
tion of the news by the editor and of what 
Importance is to be given to different kinds 
of news. But much is printed each day that 
not every reader reads. Because this can be 
done, it is a violation of the professional 
standards of journalism not to publish at 
all, even obscurely, the news which is neces¬ 
sary to a fair judgment. But with television 
an event is broadcast cs* it Is Ignored: either 
It Is In enormous headlines or It le nowhere 
at all. This power to choose what the great 
mass of the people shall see and what they 
shall not see of public affairs Is altogether too 
great to be Ic^t to the Judgment of a few 
television companies and to private arrange¬ 
ments made by committees and commercial 
sponsors and the companies. 

It will be said, and I would agree, that Con¬ 
gress and the rest of us do not yet know 
enough to formulate a policy and to lay down 
a code of rules. What then ought we to wish 
to sec done now. in this Interim, when tele¬ 
vision le technically and economically pre¬ 
pared to do much broadcasting of public af¬ 
fairs but when on all the questions of law 
and policy and morals we are quite un¬ 
prepared? 

We must make up our minds. We can let 
her rip and see what comes of the enter¬ 
prise of the broadcaatlng of politicians who 
like to be televised and the reaction of the 
audiences. Or we can take a position which, 
1 admit. Is at the other extreme—though I 
believe it to be the wisest. That Is to pro¬ 
hibit for the time being the broadcasting 
of any of the hearings of Congress which 
have to do with Investigation, and should 
therefore be judicial In cbaracter, or with the 
making of policy, and should therefore be 
deliberative In character. 

No one, presumably, is going to ask that 
the proceedings of courts or the sessions of 
Congress be opened now to television, that 
Is to say. to being broadcast when and only 
when they provide a good show. Is there 
any good reason why the same rule should 
not apply to committees when they are de¬ 
bating grave Issues of national policy and 
when they should be thinking of tlielr re- 
sponalbUlty and not acting to an audience? 
And should not the rule apply to committees 
even more obviously when they are acting as 
a tribunal, and exercising the power to make 
or break men, as In a grand Jury, or In a 
trial court or an appellate court? 

I would not argue that this rule is the 
last word on the subject but only that it is 
better than the anarchy which Is now ahead 
of us if we take no position at all. We shall 
have to work out a public policy. In the 
meantime the best thing to do is to put the 
burden of proof on the newcomer, and to 
make him do what all useful imiovators 
have always had to do. that is to say, to prove 
that he has earned his rights because he has 
defined and established his duties. 


A Report From Earope 


EXTENSION OF RE7AARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2 ileaisUUive day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re¬ 
cently Mr. John Cowles, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, made an 
extended tour of Europe, and has pre¬ 


pared a series of articles entitled 
Report Prom Europe.’* These articles 
appeared in recent March issues of the 
Minneapolis Stai*. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Recoro the articles entitled 
**Red Imperialism, Not Communism, Is 
Basic Threat”; **Aid to Franco? Yes; If 
Needed To Resist Reds’*; and “ 'Unified’ 
Set-up in Our Foreign Affairs Urged.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Red Imperialism, Not CkiMMvmsM, Is Basic 
Threat 

American security Is threatened. It seems 
to me, not by communism as such but by 
Russian Communist imperialism. That is. 
1 believe, a distinction of Importance. 

The present Russian aggression Is the 
bastaid child of traditional, expansionist Pan 
Slavism, sired by u dynamic revolutionary 
movement. 

The basic threat Is Russian Imperialism. 
It uses foreign Communist dupes as a fifth 
column for subversion. Communism as a 
political philosophy or religion has been so 
appealing to many of its converts that they 
have been willing to act as traitors. They 
have deluded themselves that they were 
thereby helping br ing about an eventual so¬ 
cial utopia. 

Actually by betraying their country they 
were simply aldhrg Russia In its imperialistic 
attempt to conquer the world. But it is 
Russia, not communism os such, that is the 
real menace. 

If we will come to accept and recognize 
this distinction, the course that we should 
follow in dealing both witir Russian im¬ 
perialism and with communism elsewhere 
will be much clearer. Our foreign policy 
will be more effective. 

The chance that we can win the struggle 
without having to fight world war m will be 
infinitely greater. 

Of paramount Importance in Europe today 
is tiie fact that Tito, who iirslsts that he Is 
as good a Communist as, or even a bciler one, 
tliaii SUilln, has recognized that the Kremlin 
has been using world communism as a mask 
to conceal Russian imperialism. Tito, as a 
nationalistic Yugoslav, has defiantly revolted 
aguliist the concept that Russian imperial¬ 
ism should rule the globe. 

Tito's precepts and example are opening 
the eyes of the Communists in otlicr coun¬ 
tries. "DevlalioniBm”—the refusal to let the 
Kremlin lay down the line which every Com¬ 
munist must unquestioningiy accept—is 
spreading everywhere. 

The recent revolt of the two Italian Com¬ 
munist Intellectual leaders may prove to be 
worth more to the free world in its fight to 
save Western Europe Uian the two additional 
American divisions for General Eisenhower's 
army would be. 

There are many signs that Communist de¬ 
viation Is developing In Prance and Ger¬ 
many. That means that the Communist 
parties in those countries may graduaily 
cease to serve blindly as a fifth column for 
Russian imperialism. 

The current purge In Czechoslovakia dem¬ 
onstrates that even behind the Iron curtain 
there is serious deviaUonlsm. Intelligence 
reports also indicate that the Kremlin Is 
having similar trouble in other satellite 
countries. 

Since Russian Imperialism—not commu¬ 
nism as a political philosophy—Is the Imme¬ 
diate threat to the free world, It seems clear 
to me that our foreign policy should be di¬ 
rected toward actively strengthening those, 
whether Gommunist or not, who are resUttng 
the Kremlin. 

That should mean prompt and liberal aid, 
food and gasoline, military suppMes ard 
planes for Tito's Yugoslavia. 
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Although Yugoslavia Is a ruthless dic¬ 
tatorship, Tito and his Cabinet have re¬ 
cently, however, done various things that 
are at least gestures In the general direc¬ 
tion of constitutional parliamentarism and 
civil liberties. 

A few months ago the British Ambassador 
gave each member of Tito’s cabinet a copy 
of George Orwell’s novel. 1984. Several, 
after reading it, but without referring to 
similar conditions that existed in Yugo¬ 
slavia, commented that It was like Russia. 

Shortly thereafter the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment issued edicts reducing the length of 
time that a prisoner could be held with¬ 
out a formal trial, and expunging from the 
list of crimes that of having treasonable 
thoughts. 

The British are currently serializing Or¬ 
well’s novel, 1984, In their newspaper in 
Vienna. The book has already been re¬ 
printed In various other middle European 
papers and Is said to have had a wide ef¬ 
fect on public opinion toward Russia. 

As Americans come to realize that it is 
Russian imperialism that is the immediate 
threat to the Western World, and that com¬ 
munism as such Is a grave danger to our 
way of life here In America only to the 
extent that Its disciples are used by the 
Kremlin as Hu-sslan agents or as a subver¬ 
sive fifth column, the answer to the ques¬ 
tion us to how we should deal with com¬ 
munism In Asia also becomes clearer. 

In Europe, no country has gone Com- 
muiih.t except Ru.s.sia, until after it hud 
first been occupied by the Russian Army. 

In southeast Asia, although Communist 
agents have played a part, most of the up¬ 
risings and revolutions have sprung from 
the gra'^s roots. They have been largely 
Indigenous. The rule of the white man had 
broken down In Asia. 

Over the paiit generation the Asiatics, 
through increased education, have come to 
realize that the people of the We.stern World 
have a lar higher standard of living than 
tln-lr.s. 

They have also come to helirve that Eu- 
ro))eiin colonialism—-foreign exploitation— 
was largely responsible for the poverty and 
misery in which they existed. They have 
learned from vis the Idea of national self- 
ci’hcrniinaUon and the concept of social 
ju.'hlce. 

Hundreds of millions of Asiatics aspired 
to a hotter life and felt they could get it 
only by revolution. Communist agents ex¬ 
ploited these Asiatic gra.ss roots revolts and 
told the people that what they wanted was 
communism. 

Instead of ns.siiming that we must use 
armed force everywhere In southeast Asia 
to try to suppress genuine grass roots revo¬ 
lutions regardless of whether or not they 
are nominally called Communist, we should 
rather. It seems to me, through ECA and 
point 4 old attempt to lead the southeast 
Asiatics away from the Kremlin’s control 
and to increase their friendship for America. 

Ain To Fuanco?—Yfs: If Needed To Resist 
Reds 

Last month both the United States and 
Britain sent Ambassadors to Spain, their first 
in nearly 5 years. 

Although General Franco’s regime is not 
quite as harsh as it was when we originally 
withdrew our Ambassadors, Spain remains 
as tolalltarlan a state as ever. The change 
in American and British policy stems solely 
from the lact that In the supreme struggle 
with Russian Communist imperialism, we 
want such help as Spain may be able and 
willing to give. 

A glance at the map of Europe and North 
Africa shows that Spain's geographic po.si- 
tlon is of extraordinary strategic Importance. 

If the Russians should overrun Western 
Germany, the Low Countries, and France, 
It might be possible to stop them at the 


Pyrenees, the high mountain range which 
constitutes Spain’s northern border. 

That possibility cannot be officially dis¬ 
cussed, however, without its doing serious 
harm to our efforts to instill self-confldcnce 
and a determination to resist in the French, 
Belgians, Dutch, and even the West Ger¬ 
mans. 

If they should get the idea that American 
strategy was based on, or contemplated, a 
retreat behind the Pyrenees, it would be im¬ 
possible to inspire them to make the mili¬ 
tary effort that is necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful defense of Western Europe. 

So far our negotiations with General 
Franco have been tentative and exploratory. 
No one questions that the Spaniards would 
fight with intense bravery If the Ruoslana 
should overrun Prance and ottempt to in¬ 
vade Spain. 

But it is more than doubtful that Franco 
would join the North Atlantic I’act if an 
Invitation were conditioned on Spain’s 
sending some troops to Western Germany, 
for example, as a contingent in the inter¬ 
national defense force General Elsenhower is 
organizing. 

Today Spain, v;lth a population of 29,000,- 
000. has the largest .standing army in West¬ 
ern Europe. Estimates as to Its size range 
from 16 to 22 divl.slons. It is tough and 
well-trained but extremely badly equipped. 
If weapon.s could be provided, the Spanish 
Army could be doubled or tripled in size. 

But unless Praneo should prove willing to 
send some divisions out of Spam, common 
sense would seem to dictate that most of 
whatever military equipment the United 
States can give others in the next year or 
two hud better be devoted to arming tho.se 
forces that would be In immediate battle If 
the Ru.ssians started west. 

Sfiain is extremely poor. The Economic 
Commission for Europe recently estimated 
that it takes almost 50 percent more hours 
of work lor the average Spaniard to earn 
food tor his family than Ls the case even 
In impoverished Italy. The average Span¬ 
iard’s standard of living is about half what 
it was before the Spanish civil war. 

While the Spaniards w’ould welcome eco¬ 
nomic aid from the United States, they are 
an extraordinarily proud and stubborn and 
isolated people and might even reject gifts to 
wlilch any conditions whatsoever were at¬ 
tached. 

Recently the Export-Import Bank ad¬ 
vanced Spain $12,500,000 to build a large 
fertilizer plant, but according to reports ni 
Madrid an additional credit of $50,000,000 
has not been made available because Franro 
has declined to agree that he wdll spend it 
In ways which the Washington authorities 
think would prove of permanent benefit to 
Spain's economy. (On March 16. the Export- 
Import Bank announced a $5,000,000 credit 
to Siiain for the purchase of wheat because 
of a temporary shortage prior to the Spanish 
harvest.) 

Now that Stanton Griffis has been sent to 
Madrid as American Ambassador, perhaps 
the two countries will become mutually more 
understanding. 

Spain Is still a complete dictatorship, hut 
that fact alone should not prevent us from 
furnishing the Spaniards aid if it seems mili¬ 
tarily advisable, any more than should the 
fact that Yugoslavia Is a Communist dicta¬ 
torship deter us from helping Tito resist 
Russia. 

At the end of the Spanish civil war. Franco 
shot thousands of the Republican troops and 
sentenced to long prison terms most of the 
others, including some boys aged 12. who 
could not prove that they hud been forced to 
Join the Republican armed forces. Almost 
all of them, some 250,000, have now been 
conditionally released, but with a few ex¬ 
ceptions they cannot vote, hold office, prac¬ 
tice a profession, or hold most Jobs above 
that of common labor. 
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For any offense they can be relmprlsoned 
without trial to serve the remainder of their 
original military sentences. 

Although there is undoubtedly widespread 
hostility and bitterness toward the Franco 
regime throughout Spain, there is no way 
of determining its extent. Several thousand 
labor leaders are in Jail, and no opposition 
of any kind to Franco is permitted. Some 
observers think that there Is a sizable under¬ 
ground Communist organization, but most 
say that the great majority of the people— 
even though they may detest Franco’s re¬ 
gime—much prefer It to a new civil war. 

The Spanish peseta has been steadily de¬ 
clining In value. Just as the French are 
doing In Morocco, rich .Spaniards are invest¬ 
ing In new office buildings and apartment 
houses -'ll Madrled as a hed^e against infla¬ 
tion. 

Spanish railroads are in bad shape, both 
as to road bed and equipment. Many of 
the highways would have to be improved 
and bridges strengthened before heavy mili¬ 
tary equipment could be moved across Spn.in. 

Perhaps It would oe wise for the United 
States to give Spain some military equip¬ 
ment of the type that would be most valu¬ 
able in stopping a Russian land inva.slon if 
worst came to worse and the Soviets should 
overrun Western Germany and Prance. 
Presumably the only places where any 
ground forces could hope successfully to in¬ 
vade Spain would be at the two ends of the 
Pyrenees, near the sea. They are limited lu 
area and with modern weapons would ap¬ 
pear to he relatively easy to delend. 

It may be advisable to give Spain artillery 
and equipment for that purpose, and funds 
for the construction of additional, and the 
lengthening of present, air strips in Spain, so 
tliat part of our Air Force could, on short 
notice, if necessary, be based In Spam. 
That would also Involve constructing port 
Installations and making transportation Im¬ 
provements. so that gasoline and supplies 
could be got to our fliers without delay. 

But at this stage ol the cold war, the 
United States has neither the billions ol dol¬ 
lars that would be required to rehabilitate 
Spam’s whole economy nor the spare mili¬ 
tary equipment with which to modernize 
the entire Spanish Army, it it is to be kept 
permanently In Spain, nearly l.OGO miles 
from where the Russians would presumably 
first attack. 

"Unified" Set-up in Our Foueign Affairs 
UHGI.D 

The United States has a real chance of 
winning the struggle with Coinmimist Rus¬ 
sia without an all-out war, but doing it will 
for many years require perscrvcrance and 
wisdom as well as courage. 

In addition to maintaining our own armed 
defenses in a state ol alert and adequate pre¬ 
paredness, and helping see to U that the rest 
ol the free world does the same, wo will have 
to spend billions of dollars in the next dec¬ 
ade in backward parts of the globe to re¬ 
duce the likelihood of their falling under the 
Kremlin’s control. 

Our Government is not now properly set up 
to deal with international problems of the 
kind we must face. Our foreign economic 
affairs are being dealt with by a dozen un¬ 
coordinated separate governmental depart- 
ment.s and agencies. Sometimes they even 
work at cross purposes. 

Our operations lii the foreign field conse¬ 
quently are far less effective and much more 
expensive than they need to be. 

Even with an efficient Government set-up, 
we are going to have to .spend such large 
amounts abroad that at best we will have 
difficulty in avoiding lncome-ta.x rates so 
high that incentives are stifled. 

One big improvement would be relatively 
simple. Congress should reorganize the State 
Department set-up so that a new division 
of it would have full responsibility for all 
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governmental foreign economic opexatloni. 
There should be three separate divisions in 
the State Department with the Secretary of 
State, the Undersecretary, and several Assist¬ 
ant Secretaries having jurisdiction over all 
three. 

These three subdivisions should be, first, a 
Department of Foreign Political Affairs; sec¬ 
ond, a Department of Foreign Economic 
Operations; and, third, a Department of 
Foreign Information. 

The first subdivision, or Department of 
Foreign Political Affairs, should have the 
same function as the present Department of 
State has traditionally performed. 

The second subdivision, or Department of 
Foreign Economic Operations, should have 
direct responsibility for and full authority 
over all of the Oovernment’s international 
economic negotiations and over all economic 
operations abroad. 

We now have a dosen different departments 
or agencies dealing with foreign governments, 
with little or no coordination. As a result, 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
wasted. We are accomplishing much less 
than would be possible were all our foreign 
economic programs unified. 

Even though all State Department cables 
sent abroad go out under the signatuie of 
the Secretary of State and all Incoming 
cables bear the signature of the American 
Ambassador, no Secretary or Ambassador can 
personally read even a small fraction ol them. 

An aggressive \uiderllng representing, say. 
the Department of Agriculture or Interior or 
Treasury may now frequently be able to per¬ 
suade the State Department to transmit to 
an Embassy abroad a message written by 
him, but bearing the Secretary of State's 
name, even though It may put far more 
emphasis on some minor point than the sub¬ 
ject conceivably ments, while far more vital 
matters may receive little attention. 

Representatives of various other Govern¬ 
ment departments also themselves go abroad, 
negotiate with foreign governments, and 
carry on economic operations without the 
State Department controlling their activities. 

The range of economic matters which our 
current international activities cover is enor¬ 
mous. EGA in South Asia. Oil in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Arms and supplies lor the North 
Atlantic Pact countries. Tin in Malaya. 
Economic aid for Yugoslavia. Food for 
India. Point 4 development of backward 
areas. Wool purchases in Australia. Air 
bases. Broadcasting statlous. Impcrt-Ex- 
port Bank loans. Shipping and aviation. 
Preclusive buying. Purchase of critical ma¬ 
terials. Intemntlcnnl allocations of things. 
in short supply. 

These and hundreds of operations like 
them should all be coordinated through one 
division of the State Department, that of 
Foreign Economic Operations, where the rela¬ 
tive Importance of each could be asrertalned 
and relative prlorltle.s as to attention and 
degree of pressure be given. 

The Information and advice of the spe¬ 
cialists and experts In the other Government 
departments and agencle.s should, of course, 
continue to be used, but operations should 
be coordinated and funnrlod through a new 
State Department subdivision. 

There may be, for example. 200 different 
things that we want Great Britain or Its 
colonies to do for lis. They may have 200 
other things that they would like us to do 
for them. All our requests and theirs should 
he coordinated, where they could be handled 
more quickly and their relative Impcirtance 
weighed. 

The third subdivision of the reorganized 
State Department should be the Department 
of Foreign Information, combining the Voice 
of America and all our many different foreign 
Informational and propaganda activities. 

Billions of dollars vtill be saved because of 
the enactment by Congress a couple erf years 
ago of the law unifying the armed services. 


Instead of a completely separate Army, Havy, 
and Air Force, we now have ems coordinated 
Defense Sstsblisbment. In addition to the 
monetary savings, our present new national 
Defense Establishment set-up bas increased 
the effectiveness of our over-all security. 

We need a similar reorganisation of the 
Department of State, so that it, through a 
new Department of Foreign Economic Opera¬ 
tions, will have direct responsibility for and 
control of all of the Government's interna¬ 
tional economic operations. 


Rnral EledrificaliDB 

FUETENSION OF RjttiJidARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDONS. JOHNSON 

OF imxjka 

IK THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
an address by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. KerrJ on January 30, 
1951, at Cleveland, Ohio, at the annual 
convention of the National Rural Elec¬ 
trification Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thank you, President Clark, my good 
friend Walter Harrison, Clyde Ellis, distin¬ 
guished officers, directors, and friends, our 
good friend Claude Wickard, and my fellow 
Americans. It Is a privilege to be presented 
to you by my fellow Oklohaman, Clark Mc¬ 
Whorter. There is no one here any more 
aware than I of my unworthineas of the 
wonderful things that he said about me, but, 
Clark, I want to assure you that there is no 
one here that would have been any worse 
disrq^polnted than I, had you not said them. 

It is a pleasure to be here with this fire¬ 
ball, Clyde Ellis. It is not a great deal of 
credit to a man In the Congre8.s from the 
Roiithwestern part of the United States to 
be for rural electrification. If he wasn’t, 
Clyde Ellis would make the place where be 
sits down so warm that he'd soon get so tired 
that he’d be willing to go along with Clyde 
and do what he wanted to do Just to get a 
little rest once in a while. 

I certainly was thrilled at the sight of 
those lovely young ladles that were queens 
and near queens, and I understand now. 
Clark, why it was you told me that you were 
making arrangements to serve another year. 
Of course, I am not surprised that you have 
increased the number of your queens. 

I remember the story of the American 
soldier in England who fell in love with 
and asked a lovely English girl to marry him. 
And he did such a splendid job of It, she 
was trying to express her appreciation at 
the same time she was teUing him “Yes," and 
finally she said to him, ‘T wish you'd explain 
to me how It is you American boys are so 
courteous and so considerate of women, see¬ 
ing that In America you have no queens.** 

"Ah,” he said, "You don’t understand.*• 
Be said. “Here in England, you have one 
queen—hut In my country every woman is 
a queen.** 

I did notice this though, Clyde, those 
young ladies probably are not old enough to 
vote for me —but t guess I will still be run¬ 
ning when they are. 

I ought to pay my tribute to the women 
who are here and say like these other men, 
"I, too, am on your side.** They do have a 


vole In your convention, dem’t they, Clark? 
I have never seen a convention yet hut what 
tbey were the majority whether they had a 
legal vote or not. You know, I learned a 
long time ago what some fellows don't learn 
until they are too old to do them any good. 

An old fellow went to see his grandson, a 
kid about 8 years old, and the kid. who 
hadn't seen him in a long time, didn't rec¬ 
ognize him; and it nearly broke the old 
fellow’s heart. 

"Why," he said, "But, don't you know me?" 

The kid said, "No, I don't." 

"Why." he said "I’m your granddad.'* 

"Now," said the boy, "That’s funny. There 
has been a fellow around here all my life 
that I have called 'Granddad'." he said, "but 
It wasn’t you.” And he said, "They never 
told me that granddads come in pairs." 

"Well." said the old fellow, “But, it's this 
way. You see. I am your granddad on your 
father's side." 

“Oh," the boy said, "it’s that way. But if 
you aim to stay here and do well, you’ll have 
to get on the other aide.’* 

He waa like the old fellow that had the 
experience of marrying and losing his wife 
and then falling in love with another fine 
woman. He proposed to her, and she ac¬ 
cepted him, and he said, "Now, I waul to 
make a request of you." He said, "You know 
I was married before." 

She said, "Yes." 

He said. "That is over and gone, but 1 have 
a very sentimental heart." And he said. 
"1 can never fail to remember with some 
affection the one who is gone, and with your 
permission 1 have her hat that I loved the 
best, and I’d like to put it up here on the 
shelf in this closet in our room and just 
keep it as a memento of other days.' 

And she said that was all right and they 
got along fine, but in a few years she. too, 
passed away, and before too long be went 
through the same experience with another 
lovely lady and after she had responded with 
an affirmative reply to his request that she 
marry him, he told her the same thing. 

He said, "You know, I'd like to keep here 
on this shelf as a memento of that second 
wonderful woman who blessed me by being 
my wife this lovely hst of hers, and as I look 
upon it, it will freshen my memory and 
restore my sentiments." 

And 80 that fine lady agreed, but in due 
course of time she. too. passed away, and he 
went through the same Identical experience 
and the same identical speech with number 
three. But Ill tell you right now she had 
learned more than the others. 

She said, "All right, big boy, you can put 
that hat up there with the other two if you 
want to. But I want to tell you right now 
that the next bat that goes on that shelf will 
be a derby." 

You know I was thinking, Clark, as I was 
sitting here at this great convention of rural 
clertrlflcatlon. what a magnificent crowd this 
Is, what a fine looking bunch of men and 
women are here in this great assembly that 
has seen bo many wonderful assemblages. I 
want to tell you, though, it is something, as 
you think about other assemblages that have 
been here. I understand In this very hall 
Republican national conventions have cho¬ 
sen their nominees for President. But as 
you look out over this crowd tonight. Claude, 
can ycu see that they look any less prosper¬ 
ous or any less handsome even than a Re¬ 
publican national convention? And I want 
to assure you that they arc a dog-gone sight 
smarter, and it Just proves that In this won¬ 
derful age of rural electrification that folks 
are as good as people, or anybody else. 

And I want to say this, as I think about 
this great setting here: The only thing that 
I know of that would Improve It, ClarlL’, 
would be If we could just fix It so that the 
electricity were furnished by the Southwest¬ 
ern Electric Cooperative, of Tipton. Okla., or 
maybe the Kiamlchl Electric Cooperative, 
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from over in eastern Oklahoma. I believe the 
lights would be a little brighter. 

And I want to say that I am grateful to my 
fellow Oklahomans who are here and who 
have been so very, very wonderfully kind, 
and as I think about this great convention 
I wonder If there is anybody here who ever 
had an experience similar to the good woman 
down at Nevada. Mo. The rural-clectrlflca- 
tlon program was completed, the houses were 
wired, the equipment purchased, and the 
current was turned on late one afternoon. 
Then after a while some of the good women 
got ogether and they were talking about 
their experience and what it was that Im- 
pn-sbed them the most about the coming of 
electricity to their homes. 

One of the women said, ‘TTl tell you right 
now, when I cooked on my new electric 
stove it was the must wonderful experience 
that I had ever hud.” 

Another one said. "Now, I'll Just tell you 
right now, It w'a.s the wa.shlng machine that 
I enjoyed the most.” She said, “It wa.s the 
first time the clothes were ever cleaned at 
my house that I didn't do It with that old 
up-and-down motion on the washboard.” 

Another one said. “Well, the thing I love 
about it is the electric Ice box. Imagine keep¬ 
ing the food so fresh and so fine for so many 
days.” 

Finally, one good lady, a little old lady, 
who hadn't said a word, spoke up and she 
said, “Well, I'll tell you I liked the ice box 
end the washing machine and all that. But.” 
she said, “the greatest thrill I had was Just 
Bitting there that evening and looking at pa.” 
She said, "I hadn’t seen him after dark for 
year.s.” 

You know, as we think about the progress 
of our country. It is no-': difficult to find the 
secret. Our country belongs to the people. 
The country’.s progress Is the people’s prog- 
re.ss, and the people's progress is the coun¬ 
try’.s prngre.ss. As we think about the things 
that we do—a.s we think about the effort 
that is required—we are thankful that we 
live in an age when there Is power, when 
there are agencies, v/hen there are elements 
avail.able to us that do work in addition to 
what we can do with our hands. One man 
plus electricity may do the W'ork of 10 men, 
or a hull 'red, or a thousand, and I say this 
to you—that one of the great differences be¬ 
tween this magnificent country of ours and 
o lers Is that we have available the means 
of accomplishing and working with other 
than lust the hands and the physical power 
of our people. 

I say to you that many things contributed 
to tills Nation’s emerging victorious from 
Wc^’ld War I and World War II. but I know 
ol nothing that made a greater contribution 
than the abundant power—electric power— 
available In our country. Yes; power In the 
factories and the mills: but Just as Impor¬ 
tant, and maybe more so. was the power on 
the farm. We have seen the amazing trans¬ 
formation of a mighty nation, where once 
7 of 10 families lived on the farm, until to- 
c’ay le s than 2 out of 10 of the families live 
on the farms. And yet the production is 
greater because of the progress, the scientific 
development, and the Increase in the amount 
that each unit of manpower can produce. 

And one of the great contributing factors 
to that amazing development is electric 
power—electric power—and It Is so marvelous 
when we think about how short a period of 
time has seen so much of this development. 
I don’t see any women here old enough to 
remember when there wasn’t power avail¬ 
able on the farms, but I see a lot of men who 
are. and If you want to know the difference, 
you talk to these men and they’ll tell you 
how It was. Why, it has been but short 
time ago that public power was unknown In 
this land. When you think about It—de¬ 
velopment of public power In so brief a time, 
and the contribution It had made to the 
peacetime development and the wartime 


strength of a mighty nation, truly we pause 
In awe and wonder and also to give our silent 
thanks that such a great blessing has come 
to our people. 

I say this to you, that rural electrification 
has been more of an emancipation procla¬ 
mation for the farm women of America than 
Lincoln’s proclamation back yonder more 
than 80 years ago was to the slave popula¬ 
tion of the South. And America will not 
have come into her own until electrification 
has been taken to every farm home In the 
land, not only the poles and the lines up 
to the doors of the farm homes, taut an abun¬ 
dance of cheap power available through those 
lines. 

I could not go further without parsing 
a moment. I was Impressed by the tribute 
paid here a little while ago to the great man 
whose picture wc bee ther3. I am aware of 
the contribution made by so many of you, 
here tonight, and by the countless thousands 
across the length and breadth of our land 
In this great program. But I am reminded 
that today at noon a new record wa.s eslab- 
llehed by the man serving as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. As the noon 
hour passed. Sam Rayburn had served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
a longer period of time than any other man 
in the history of the Nation, and I know of 
no man who has made a greater contribu¬ 
tion to rural electrification. And so far as 
I am concerned he can continue to serve 
there tl.e rest of a very long and uselul life. 

Man versus the forces that he has had to 
fight has brought into dramatic picturiza- 
tlon the value of the utilization of power— 
the value of the team of man plus power. 
Man plus power has played a great part In 
building the richest, the most powerful na¬ 
tion on the earth. Man plus power has had 
a vital role in bringing this mighty Nation 
victorious through two World Wars. 

And I want to say this to you tonight, my 
fellow Americans, man plus power, plus the 
unquenchable, unconquerable spirit of 
America, is winning the pre.sent world-wide 
struggle against the powers of darkness. As 
you and I think about the history of our 
Nation—as we think of that day back yonder 
nearly years ago when a little group of 
3,000,000 people banded themselves together 
under the provisions of a document that 
say.s, “We the people of the United States 
of America”—when that limited number had 
the courage to look the world In the face 
and declare themselves a free and independ¬ 
ent government—when they hud the cour¬ 
age to look their own sons and daughters 
In the *'ace and say. “We are launching hero 
an experiment to the .success of which we 
are dedicating our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” When we think of what 
they did—with their limited resources—wo 
are Impressed by the fact that they had a 
va.st abundance of faith, of undying courage. 

Well, If those 3,000,000 with their limited 
means, with their meager resources, with the 
wilderness beyond the mountains to their 
backs and with almost an unknown sea to 
their front, cuuld lift the flag of freedom 
and set their leet on the pathway that led 
to liberty and Justice, I want to ask you 
tonight of what should 163,000,000 Americans 
be afraid? 

When we think of the vast material wealth 
and power—when wc realize tonight that 
ours is the greatest, the strongest, the rich¬ 
est, the most highly productive Nation on 
the earth, when we know that here in our 
land man has reached his greatest zenith of 
production and progress, scientific develop¬ 
ment and knowledge, freedom, liberty, and 
Justice, of what should this mighty Nation 
be afraid? 

Ah, there are many things that gird us 
with undying courage—but high on the 
rank is the knowledge of the vast and abun¬ 
dant quantity of electric power, and the 
knowledge that as the decades come, we will 
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add to It manyfold. Wc are grateful for 
vast deposits of coal; we are grateful for 
the great abundance of oil and gas, those 
amazing fuels and sources of power; but I 
would remind you that when the last ton 
of coal shall have been mined and burned— 
when the In.st barrel of oil shall have been 
pumped and consumed—when the last cubic 
loot of gas shall have been produced and 
used—this Nation may still have a never- 
ceasing source ol heat and light and power 
from the development of Its hydroelectric 
possibilities. 

When your forebears and mine started 
westward across this Nation, they were look¬ 
ing, yes. lor a home, for security, for the 
opportunity to develop themselves and their 
families. The means with which they ac¬ 
complished those re.sults, they referred to as 
“Land and wood and water.” Well, when 
this young lad right here is an old man, his 
grandchildren will be looking for land and 
wood and water. Wo have the land in vast 
abundance. In the most productive quanti¬ 
ties, and the finest climate on the earth if 
we will conserve and rebuild and utilize It. 
We have the water in blessed abundance if 
we will conserve and use It. As we do we 
produce that which serves the function that 
our forebears wanted the wood for most—the 
heat and the light. Yes, we have been 
abundantly blessed. We have seen the proper 
use of the great development of our bless¬ 
ings. We have seen our country grow; be¬ 
come stronger and prosper. 

You here tonight know better than any 
other group the ble.sslngs of public power. I 
believe I see the dawn of a day in which all 
producers of power have a higher respect 
and regard for all other producers. I am 
grateful for the fact that yonder In the 
Southwest, representatives of public power— 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 
guided by Douglas Wright, one of the great¬ 
est of the men who have developed this pro¬ 
gram—the Oklahoma power producing au¬ 
thority—and private utilities have Joined 
hands in a cooperative contract that has 
produced the finest grid of electric power 
available In this Nation outside only of the 
great Northwest with its unlimited hydro¬ 
electric power. 

Tliey have seen that whatever estimate is 
made for the consumption of power Is in¬ 
adequate. They have seen that no matter 
how much the utilities produce or the State 
produces or the Government produces, that 
there cannot be too much electric power. 
And .so they have Joined hands in what I 
believe will be a model contract for others 
in like positions across the land. They 
guarantee power that Is not only cheap, but 
available and abundant, for our cities and 
towns and our farms. 

As we look ahead, wo are aware of the grave 
danger which our country is confronted with, 
but, as we know the danger and analyze it, 
the great knowledge comes to us that we can 
meet it and we can overcome it. I say this 
to you tonight—and I don’t know when the 
darkest hour has been, or is, or will be— 
but It will be the hour before the dawn. 
There Is no nation on this earth, or available 
group of nations, that can defeat or subju¬ 
gate or conquer free, united America. 

You know, our enemies In this world-wide 
struggle have spent a lot of money and gone 
to a lot of trouble In an effort to find out 
how strong America is. They have their 
subversive agents. They have their accred¬ 
ited experts studying what they can find of 
our productive capacity and power of our 
military machines, of our military equip¬ 
ment. Ah, they are trying to find out what 
the latest guided missile may be. Tliey are 
trying to find out what the latest Improve¬ 
ment In our air power might be. Yes, we 
know that their submarines have come to 
the surface In close proximity to our shores 
In many places, seeking to find out what the 
power and strength of our fortifications are. 
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We know they have shot down our airplanes 
yonder, seeking to find the secret of Ameri¬ 
ca’s military might. Well. I want to say this 
to them in defiance and to you in reassur¬ 
ance—they are looking In the wrong place 
to find how strong America is. 

Nearly a year ago, I was Invited to a little 
community in Oklahoma called Limestone 
Gap. It was a rural school, with an eighth 
grade graduating class of five members. I 
accepted that invitation, along with a num¬ 
ber of others In Oklahoma, to go and visit 
those young people in their hours of gradu¬ 
ation. The great press In Oklahoma chided 
me a little bit that 1 had come from Wash¬ 
ington to Limestone Gap to make a gradu¬ 
ation speech. I told them that I was hon¬ 
ored to go to Llnreslone Gaiv—that, in the 
first place, I was invited, and that politicians 
are like business, they go where invited and 
stay where well treated. 

In the second place. Limestone Gap was 
very near to the farm where I was born. It 
was just such a school as I had attended. 1 
was happy to meet friends there and make 
new acquaintances. But over and above all 
that, I went to Limestone Gap to find at first 
hand what was in the hearts and minds of 
the people at Limestone Gap—because there 
Is the secret of how strong America is. Oh, 
we are proud of our planes and our ships and 
our tanks and our guns, but they are not 
the accurate measure of the stren^h of the 
Nation, as are the will power and the dedica¬ 
tion and the spirit to strengthen the moral 
fiber in the hearts of the people. 

And I want to say this to you. when you 
go to the Limestone Gaps or to the great con¬ 
ventions—when you go to the crossroads of 
the great cities—you stand in amazement at 
the rugged devotion and strength of the peo¬ 
ple of this mighty Nation—and that Is the 
secret which a totalitarian nation can never 
know: that is a spirit which no despot can 
ever conquer; that is a strength which no 
arrogant aggressor can ever analyze or over¬ 
come. 

I sat this morning with a group of Future 
Farmers of America yonder in Washington, 
a group of United States Senators and a group 
of farm boys. We gave the boys the floor. 
We asked them to talk to us and tell us of 
their projects and their work, and I want 
to say to you that our hearts were lifted as 
we heard these young men recite the stories 
of their accomplishments. We heard them 
tell the reasons why they arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that they love the land and all over 
this blessed country the people love their 
land. 

Yes, whether it is on the farm or in the 
cities—^what a country—when the people are 
so dedicated to it and when their hearts are 
so filled with love and affection for it—and 
what a country, with its whole source of op¬ 
portunities to its youth. 

One of my associates and I a little while 
ago went to one of the great engineering 
schools in this country to interview some of 
the graduates in a certain phase of scientific 
education. We asked for the opportunity to 
interview the members of the graduating 
class. We did—and we found some that we 
liked especially and who were interested in 
our work, and we made arrangements to em¬ 
ploy some two or three. We then went to the 
dean of this great engineering school and we 
said we would like to have one man a little 
further along in scientific research than any 
of these. "Do you have some that have gone 
even farther in the field in which we are 
Interested?" 

"Why," he said, "yes, we have three men 
here who are finishing their doctorate de¬ 
grees, but," he said, "they’ll come pretty 
high." 

Well, we asked him If It would be expensive 
to Interview them, and he told us no. 8o we 
visited with them and we found one that we 
liked especially and who seemed to kind of 
harmonize with us, and wc told him we'd 


like to have him, and he said he*d like to 
come. And we sat with him and I said, 
"I'd like for you to tell me a little bit about 
your family, and about your background and 
where you come from.” 

He said, “My father wan an Immigrant 
from a country now behind the iron cur¬ 
tain. My mother was a nurse. They saw me 
through high school. 1 received a fellow¬ 
ship to a great university and that, together 
with the work I was able to do, saw me 
through that school. Then I received a 
scholarship here and that, together with the 
meager help my father and mother could 
do for me. has seen me through here." 

He said, "I want to go to work for you, 
but first I want to go yonder to a State far 
away from here to visit my father and 
mother. My mother is no longer able to 
work. My father is still a waiter yonder in a 
great hotel.” 

I said, “What a country that the son of 
an immigrant could work his way through 
schools and come to the point where he 
could graduate from the toughest engineer¬ 
ing school on the earth with the highest 
honors in his class. What a country—and 
what a strength—and what a p>ower—in a 
united America.” 

The people in the cities and towns, the 
people at the crossroads, the people on the 
farms, have had the opportunity to develop 
their resources and their opportunity and 
their security. All over the world, men and 
women envy you and me. They watch us 
as we go to work unhampered by any fears— 
as we come home to a happy family meal, 
as we go to our schools and our churches, 
as we drive our cars down any road, or play 
the radio, watch the television, or go to the 
movies. But to these people all over the 
world, there comes from the Kremlin the 
constant warning to them that our way of 
life—the American way of life—won’t work. 
It can’t last, they say. It will either be de¬ 
stroyed or destroy itself. 

You know, some actually think that what 
we have in this blessed land is too good to be 
true. I say to you that it is good enough to 
be true. The Russian war dogs shout fore¬ 
bodings of doom for our American way of 
life. They do this, trying to build confidence 
among theii* own people. They do it, trying 
to undermine the confidence that others 
have In us or that we have In ourselves. 
Prom that whited sepulcher of men’s hopes 
wherein their evil designs are incubated and 
from whence they are spewed out to curse 
and blight the free world, the war lords in 
the Kremlin shout that western civilization 
will destroy itself. 

I say that western civilization is stronger 
today than it has ever been. It is becoming 
more powerful each day. It will become 
strong enough, and very soon, to either pre¬ 
vent world war III or win such a war if a 
stupid and cruel foe provokes it. 

Western civilization, our civilization, will 
also be wise enough and strong enough to 
safeguard our freedom and our liberty while 
we are safeguarding the security of our coun¬ 
try. This power is physical, yes—but this 
power is also moral and spiritual. Thus 
while we either prevent the starting of world 
war by Russia’s mad rulers or while we 
defeat them, If they force war upon us, we 
will at the same time seek to persuade people 
around the world—yes, even those behind the 
iron curtain—^to find and claim human free¬ 
dom and spiritual liberty for themselves. 

To accomplish these ends, which are the 
minimum, we must match and surpass Rus¬ 
sia’s military power. 

We must then compel those monsters in 
the Kremlin to come before the bar of world 
opinion and human Justice. They must be 
held accountable for their terrible sins. 
They must be compelled to accept peac»-^ 
real peace—with adequate guaranties that 
freedom and liberty and justice will not per¬ 
ish. but will prosper and flourish In the 
earth. 


The rural electric co-ops march in the 
front ranks of a united and determined 
America. Through cooperation and unity 
you have come thus far, and you have found 
It good. Through cooperation and unity 
among yourselves you will continue to go 
forward toward your goal of abundant power 
for abimdant living for every farm home. 
Through cooperation and unity 153,000,000 
Americans are marching with Irresistible 
tread toward their most cherished goals of 
freedom, prosperity, and security at home 
and peace around the world. 


The Democratic Party, a Progretiive 
Party That Has NeTer Died 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OKIAHOaiA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, last Sat¬ 
urday evening the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Maho¬ 
ney] delivered an eloquent and power¬ 
ful address at the annual Jefferson- 
Jackson dinner, in Detroit, Mich. I ask 
unanimous consent that It be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Democratic Party, a Progressive Party 
That Has Never Died 

(Address of Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney) 
No member of the United States Senate 
could come to Michigan to make a political 
speech and. at the same time, refrain from 
paying his tribute of highly deserved honor, 
respect, and admiration to the great states¬ 
man who has represented this State in the 
Senate of the United States since early in 
1928. By curious coincidence, Abthxtr H. 
Vandenbero took the oath of office as a Sen¬ 
ator of the United States on March 81. 1928, 
exactly 23 years ago today. 

As a Democrat and as an American I honor 
both my party and myself when, on this no¬ 
table anniversary, I say that Arthur Vanden- 
BSRO ranks among the greatest statesmen of 
this country. His character, his courage, bis 
ability, and, above all, his loyal American¬ 
ism have won for him a secure position in 
the history of this Government and in the 
history of the world. He is the type of ideal 
statesman who places country above party. 
The people of Michigan have recognized these 
great qualities in him, and, as one who has 
served with him for more than 17 years, I 
thank the people of Michigan who have 
made all of the people of the United States 
their debtors by returning him to the Senate 
in election after election regardless of the 
temporary trend of the political tides. 

It is appropriate that I should make this 
reference to the services and the character of 
Senator Vandenbero on this occasion because 
there never was a time when it should be 
more clearly understood by all of the people 
and particularly by those of us who occupy 
positions of leadership in the public affairs 
of the Nation that a political party has no 
reason for existence except to serve the best 
Interests of all the people. Partisanship 
which becomes only factionalism and which 
is motivated only by the aspiration to hold 
political office performs no public lervicn, and 
the party which operates on that basis is 
doomed to falliue as the political history of 
this country amply proves. Good govern- 
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mcnt in the interest of all is always the beet 
politics. 

Wo have assembled at the annual Jeffer¬ 
son-Jackson dinner to honor two of the out¬ 
standing statesmen of this country from 
whom Democrats have always drawn their 
heritage of political principle. It should 
never be forgotten that we who gather as 
Democrats year after year throughout the 
Nation to draw renewed devotion to the prin¬ 
ciples for which these men stood, are the 
members of the only party the life of wluch 
is coequal with the life of the Nation it¬ 
self. Jefferson was the founder of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, but more important than that, 
he was one of the principal lounders of our 
Nation and no man in all history more clear¬ 
ly outlined than did he the obligation ol po¬ 
litical organization to serve the welfare of all 
the people. 

THE UNDYING VITALITY OP THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 

Wo are members of a party which has never 
died because it has drawn undying vitality 
from the fact that its members and its lead¬ 
ers have recognized that its primary func¬ 
tion is to promote popular government and 
to advocate policies best calculated to pre¬ 
serve the opportunity of the masses to en¬ 
joy the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness which Jefferson so 
eloquently defended in writing the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 

It is no mere chance that from Jefferson 
to Truman the Democratic Party has pre¬ 
served throughout the history of this coun¬ 
try an unbroken record of devotion to pro- 
gres.sive principles save only lor a brlel time 
In the last century when Its leaders yielded 
temporarily to defend the vested Interests 
of the slave power. Let no Democrat forget, 
however: 

First, that Jefferson himself advocated the 
abolition ol slavery: 

Second, that Martin Van Bureii, beloved 
friend, lieutenant, and succe.ssor of Andrew 
Jackson r'- President, became, in 1848. the 
first Presidential candidate to advocate free 
soil; 

Third, that when Abraham Lincoln and 
his colleagues Joined, in the middle of the 
last century, with supporters of Van Bureii 
to form a new party to oppose the extension 
of slavery, they went back to Jefferson for 
a name; and 

Finally, that when in the middle of the 
Civil War IJncoln ran for reelectlon his run¬ 
ning mate was the military governor of Ten¬ 
nessee. the former Democratic United States 
Senator from that State, Andrew Johnson, 
whose administration a.s the successor of 
Lincoln after the latter’s martyrdom was 
ruined by Republican leadership in Congress 
because he sought to carry out the liberal 
program of Abraham Lincoln. 

The party Thomas Jefferson founded was 
called the Democratic-Republican Party. 
Under Jackson H became known as the Demo¬ 
cratic Parly and in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century it was only natural that the 
new advocates of human rights should have 
chosen to be known as Republicans Just as 
Jefferson was known as a Republican, though 
sneerlngly called a "Jacobin” by the reac¬ 
tionaries of that time. Just as we are now 
called Socialists and Communists by the re¬ 
actionaries of our time, 

LINCOLN ON THE LEGITIMATE OBJECT OF 
GOVERNMENT 

It is not .surprising, therefore, that when 
the Lincoln papers were opened in the Li¬ 
brary of Congress on July 1947. there was 
found among them a fragment of writing 
In Lincoln’s own hand which ought to be 
committed to memory by every American 
citizen and particularly by those who, in 
the current political scene, are constantly 
denouncing the Democratic Party on the 
charge that it has given too much power 
to government. These are the words of 


Abraham Lincoln, follower of Jefferson, ad¬ 
vocate of freedom, e'efender of government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 
Listen: 

"The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselves In 
their separate and Individual capacities. In 
all that the people can individually do as 
well for themselves the Government not to 
interfere." 

In our time we have seen private central 
economic power establish arbitrary control 
over the lives of the people. It was the fail¬ 
ure of the Republican Party to put an end 
to private economic exploitation of the 
masses that made possible the victories of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. They were advocating the 
principles of the welfare state so well de¬ 
fined by Lincoln, when he said that it is 
the legitimate object of government to do 
for the people what they need to have done 
but cannot do at all or cannot do so well for 
themselves. 

Contrast the history of this democratic 
vitality from the days of Jefferson to the 
days ol Truman with the history of the par¬ 
ties which have opposed us. Washington, 
the first President, was the choice of all the 
people. He was the unanimous choice of 
the Presidential electors, both In 1788 and 
In 1792, but in his Cabinet Jefferson became 
the leader of the party of the people and 
Hamilton the leader of the party of the 
vested lntere.st.s. Hamilton became the 
leader of the Federalists, a political party 
which in 1796 gave the United States one 
and only one President. John Adams. Jeffer¬ 
son followed In 1800 and not until 24 years 
had elapsed was the Jeffersonian succession 
broken. In 18'24, though Andrew Jackson 
had the largest vote, he lacked a majority in 
the electoral college and John Quincy Adams, 
under w’hom the Whigs came Into existence, 
was elected President by the House of Rep- 
resentative.s He served only a single term 
and was succeeded by Andrew Jackson. 
There followed under Jackson and Van Buren 
12 year.s of progressive government in de¬ 
fense of the people against the vested in¬ 
terests. 

HOW THE WHIGS DIED OF A STRADDI.E 

In 1840 the Whigs came hack to power for 
a single term It is significant that they 
campaigned withcul a political platform of 
well-defined principle, just as it is siguilicant 
that in 1848 the Whig Party achieved its 
last national succe.ss when instead of meet¬ 
ing the Issue of the time, the slavery issue, 
it nominated Zachary Taylor, a candidate 
satlslactory to the proslavery Intere.sts, for 
President and Millard Fillmore, an aiiti- 
slnvf'ry man, tor Vice President. Tliat strad¬ 
dle, that failure to meet the issue, killed the 
Whig Party. It died 100 years ago for lack 
of political principle, a disease which no 
party can survive 

Now, the Republican Party of our time, 
which, curiously enough, has been distin¬ 
guished like the Whigs before it for the pre¬ 
ponderance of single-term Presidents it has 
elected, is quite obviously making ready to 
wage the campaign of 1952 without a clear- 
cut platlorm of political principle. It Is pre¬ 
paring in 1952 to die of a straddle Just as 
the Whigs In 1852 vanished forever from the 
political stage. 

Let us not forget that the election of 1948 
was won by Hurry Truman when most politi¬ 
cal observers vvere of the opinion that he 
was doomed to defeat. His success was 
based upon the simple fact that he had a 
platform and the courage to maintain It 
whereas he was opposed by a party which 
was trying, like the Whigs before It, to pussy¬ 
foot Into power. 

The Democrats of Michigan are making 
their campaign now to the people of this 
State, to the Independents and to the Re- 
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publicans who believe in straightforward, 
courageous, and positive government for the 
benefit, of the people. You have a Demo¬ 
cratic Governor, the only Democrat in 30 
years to have been reelected chief executive, 
a triumph which came to Governor Williams 
because he is a leader with a program as well 
as a leader of personality and of principle. 

You can go into this campaign In every 
county and in every city of this State and 
successfully challenge your opponents to say 
precl.sely where the Republican Party, as a 
party, stands upon the great issues of our 
time. 

You may invite the voters of Michigan to 
Join you because you have a party with a 
positive program and a positive record. And 
If any opposing political leader should cher¬ 
ish the hope that a Presidential campaign in 
1952 can be won by name-calling or finger 
pointing. Just tell them that Kefauvf.r and 
Fulbright are Democrats. 11 the cry of 
socialism and communism should be raised. 
Just tell them that the Truman program 
has contained communism at the borders of 
Greece and Turkey while the Marshall plan 
has turned communism back In Italy and in 
France and has rehabilitated all Western 
Europe and made it once again the forum 
of freemen. 

WHERE DOES THE GOP STAND ON MODERN I.SSUEST 

This is the record that no one can deny, 
but where does the Republican Party stand 
as a party on either dome.stic or international 
Issues’■> 

Does it still adhere to the claims of Landon 
and Willkle and Dewey that It should be 
given power because it possesses a better 
capacity than the Democratic Party to make 
effective the political reforms conceived and 
enacted by the Democrats? 

Does the Republican Party pledge Itself 
to continue the present policy of our Govern¬ 
ment to win international peace by collec¬ 
tive security through the United Nations, or 
does it propose, by returning to a bankrupt 
Isolationism, to invite a third world war and 
thereby risk the destruction of human free¬ 
dom everywhere—freedom to the preserva¬ 
tion of which this Nation has been dedicated 
since its very Inception? 

No man tonight can tell where the Repub¬ 
lican Party stands upon these issues, domes¬ 
tic or international. No man can doubt 
wTiere the Democratic Party stands. 

When, at the beginning of this century, 
the Republican leadership failed to meet the 
domestic policies of that time, the people 
turned to Woodrow Wilson. The reforms of 
his two administrations enacted in the face 
of persistent and desperate Republican op¬ 
position have never been repealed. 

When Republican leadership in the twen¬ 
ties again failed to meet the domestic issues, 
the people again turned to the Democratic 
Party. The reforms which have been enacted 
since 1933 under Democratic leadership in the 
White House and In the Congress still stand 
unchallenged except for the indirect attack 
W'hich is made upon them by reactionary Re¬ 
publican leaders who indulge themselves in 
general charges of socialism and communism, 
but who do not dare to advocate the repeal of 
the progressive legislation enacted under 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

The independent voter knows these things. 
The independent voter knows that your party 
gave agricultural relief whore the opposition 
failed. The independent voter knows that 
the Democratic Party stands for social Jus¬ 
tice. that It is opposed to the economic ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses, that it is the ad¬ 
vocate of opportunity for the Individual and 
that it has been so successful in carryin g 
out these purposes that In the 5 years since 
the war America has enjoyed the most pros¬ 
perous era in all history. 

extraordinary prosperity of last 5 tears 

A Democratic Congress passed and Presi¬ 
dent Truman signed the Employment Act of 
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1946 which brought to the people of thla 
country, instead of a depression following the 
end of World War 11, the greatest prosperity 
that any people have enjoyed anywhere on 
the face of the globe. Some 20,000.003 motor 
vehicles have been built and purchased In the 
United States In the last 5 years. More petro« 
leum has been produced, refined, and con¬ 
sumed during these 5 years than during the 
war itself with all the staggering military 
consumption of the conflict. New homes have 
been built over the United States. Slums 
have been abolished, rural elertrlllcatlon has 
made markets out of the most distant farms 
and ranches. Corporate profits have reached 
new highs never before experienced. Every 
dally paper In the United States, day after 
day and week after week during the past 6 
years has been recording the development of 
this prosperity. Prom 1945 to 1961 the peo¬ 
ple of the United States In every county and 
In every community from coast to coast and 
from north to south has achieved new rec¬ 
ords of progress and plenty. Wages are high¬ 
er than ever before and salaries are higher 
than ever before. More than 60,000.030 people 
are employed and no one can deny the record. 
It stands for all to see. 

Tell the Independent cltieen of Michigan, 
tell the new voter who has never lived under 
a Republican administration whut happened 
when Herbert Hoover was President. Ask 
them if they are willing to trust the future 
OX this country to the reactionary leaders 
who fought all these progressive steps while 
they were being enacted and who denounce 
us now as Socialists because we enacted 
them. Ask the Republican leaders whether 
they propose to abandor. the me-too plat¬ 
forms of their past four Presidential cam¬ 
paigns or whether they have the courage to 
demand the repeal of this legislation. 

You know what the answer will be. The 
reforms brought about by the Democrats 
were so long overdue that they cannot be 
abandoned, but If the direction of this Gk)V- 
erument were to be handed back to the op¬ 
ponents of progress, the fruits of Democratic 
success would be rapidly dissipated and the 
whole struggle for the reestablishment of 
social Justice would have to begin again. So 
much for the domestic scene. 

How about the international program? 
Modern science has made Isolationism an 
Impossibility. Nay, more than that, Amer¬ 
ican inventive skill, American scientific prog¬ 
ress has so Improved the means of trans¬ 
portation and communication In the modern 
world that we have no choice but to march 
courageously down the path the great Sen¬ 
ator Vandsnbseg so firmly treads. 

TIMID STAnSMEN CAMKOT LEAD ABCEBICANB 

American long-range airplanes have tri¬ 
umphed over mountains and oceans. There 
Is no geographical barrier behind which a 
timid people could be safely led by a timid 
statesman. We cannot follow Mr. Hoover 
with any hope of salvation to retire behind 
Imagined barriers while abandoning the nat¬ 
ural resources and industrial potentialities 
of Europe and Asia and Africa to the Com¬ 
munists. To turn our backs upon the free 
people of Western Europe would be to sur¬ 
render the resources and the skills of the 
whole Eastern Hemisphere to communism. 
To condemn the people through whom we 
received the religious doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity and the political doctrines of free¬ 
dom to totalitarian slavery would be a sur¬ 
render of principle that would dishonor the 
memory of all the groat founders of this 
Republic. It would profit us nothing. We 
would surrender tv/o-thiids of the world’s re¬ 
sources. We would surrender the aspirations 
of hundreds of millions of people who want 
peace and freedom and we would condemn 
ourselves to the loss of our own essential 
liberties by years of fearful waiting for the 
atomic attack the Soviets would be bound to 
launch. 


We have no alternative but to remain 
loyal and steadfast and courageous In de¬ 
fense of the principles of freedom. The 
whole genius of our people has been that 
of courageous and confident self-govern¬ 
ment. Our political creed is that of popular 
government. It faces Its greatest threat now 
at the hands of the Communist dictators 
who are waiting for us to yield to timidity 
and defeatism. 

That is not the spirit of America. Ameri¬ 
cans are free. They know that there is no 
materialistic force capable of matching 
strength with the power of a free soul. We 
know that the people of the world do not 
want war, that they ore driven to war only 
through the folly or the stupidity of leaders 
without faith in God or man. 

THE SPiniT OP AMEBTCA IS THE BPISIT OP 
FBEEDOM AND PEACE 

We know that war settles nothing, that 
every successive war is more appalling than 
Its predocesaor. Surely wc know that a Uilrd 
world war would plunge aU the world Into a 
new era of darkness and tyranny, but we 
know that if we have the courage to live as 
our predecessors on this continent have lived, 
freely, courageously, and devotedly In the 
knowledge that the spiritual power of man 
can never be permanently overthrown by 
the evil of materialism, then it will be our 
glory to have been the Nation that shall have 
led the world to permanent peace. 

The Democratic Party is the party that has 
never died because It has been a progressive 
party. It served the people In the time of 
Jellerson and Jackson. It served tlie people 
under Wilson and under Roosevelt. It’s serv¬ 
ing the people now under President Truman. 
It has a program, a progressive program 
which Republican leaders resist but dare 
not attack. 

The Republican Party on the other hand 
is a party without a nationally recognlEed 
program on either the home front or the 
international front. Not until the Republi¬ 
can Convention is held in 2952 will it be 
possible for the people to know to what ex¬ 
tent it will try to lead the country into the 
past, but all the sig^s of the times indi¬ 
cate that in 1952 it will turn back into the 
same patlis of indecision and futility In 
which It'S predecessors, the Federalists and 
the Whigs, perished. 


Opportunity in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
April 1, 1951: 

Opportunitt in India 

The famine in India has shown no signs of 
abating; the bill to provide American wheat 
for the hungry has been stalled In Congress. 
A quick decision is Imperative, both from 
the standpoint of humanity and as a matter 
of practical politics. The primary purpose 
of dispatching wheat to India is to allevlato 
distress, a step which Is In accord with a 
great American tradition. But against the 
background of the differences between the 
United States and India on matters of for¬ 
eign policy, there are some In this country 
who would make the wheat shipments con¬ 
ditional on some change In India’s attitude, 
and there are many Indians who suspect that 


the groin, whether given as a gift or a loan 
would have political strings attached. De¬ 
lay only fosters this unhappy condition and 
creates an atmosphere of asperity around the 
whole project. 

The House Rules Committee has been 
brooding over the bill, chiefly because the 
Indian CSovernment had originally asked to 
be allowed to purchase 2,030.000 tons of 
wheat on a long-term loan, and some com¬ 
mitteemen believe that the whole project 
should be considered on this basis. Mr. Tru¬ 
man suggests that 1,000,000 tons be sent Im¬ 
mediately as a gift and the disposition of the 
rest be discussed later. There is good sense 
in this proposal; it would meet the most 
urgent needs of India without further par¬ 
ley, while allowing debate on terms of pay¬ 
ment for the remainder of the wheat. But 
In any case, some decision should be reached 
speedily. The United States has an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove to the Indian people that 
their wclfai’e is a matter of concern to this 
country; that Americans do not always think, 
as some of the more excitable Indian pub¬ 
licists like to charge. In terms of weapons 
and power politics. The wheat would be a 
very eloquent ambassador to India, and the 
less haggling and obstructionism that ac¬ 
company It the better. 


Tile Straggle Between Rnttia and 
the West 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 2 (.legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
an honor and a privilege for me to bring 
to the attention of the Senate a series 
of three articles by Pmf. Herbert Mc- 
Closky which appeared in the Minne¬ 
apolis Star for February 27 and 28 and 
March 1, dealing with the conflict which 
exists today between the free and demo¬ 
cratic countries of the world and the 
Soviet Union and her satellites. Not 
only is Professor McCloskey a personal 
friend of mine, but he is a respected 
member of the University of Minnesota 
teaching staff, and one of the leading 
young political scientists in the country. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the MlnneapollB Star of February 27. 

1951] 

What Has Brought Us to the Brink or War? 

(By Herbert McClosky) 

No conflict faced by modern man has been 
mcjre Important for the future of freedom 
and culture than the present struggle be¬ 
tween the Soviet world and the West. 

What is the meaning of this conflict? Is It 
merely a struggle between hostile economic 
systems? Is it a struggle for territory? Is 
It, as Soviet leaders claim, caused by Wall 
Street or by American foreign policy? 

The conflict before us is so fundamental 
that If the Soviets win, we shall lose not only 
our freedom but many other qualities upon 
which clvllisfatitm rest*?. It Is. therefore, vi¬ 
tal that we understand what it is about, that 
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we do not Indulge In fanciful myths abc/ut 
the nature of the enemy that confronts us. 

The very scope of the present conflict and 
our profound hope that It will not need to bo 
resolved by war sometimes leads us into con¬ 
fusion concerning its nature and causes. 

This belief is advanced mainly by Soviet 
Communists. Yet Soviet leaders consider 
Britain no less an enemy than the United 
States, despite the fact that Britain has 
partly abandoned capitalism In favor of so¬ 
cialism. Still we have no serious conflict 
with Britain. And the number of Americans 
who would be willing to risk war with Russia 
over differences in the economies is ridicu¬ 
lously small. 

Related to this Is the Communist charge 
that the present conflict results from the 
manipulations of a rather vague demon 
known as Wall Street. 

But Wall Street (or more accurately, Amer¬ 
ican businessmen) is not always more influ¬ 
ential than other power groups in determin¬ 
ing our foreign policy. 

Following World War II, many business¬ 
men were friendly toward the Soviet Union 
and eager to enlarge their trade relations 
with the U. S. S. R. Even today tausinesa- 
mlntled leaders are by no means always In 
the forefront ot the struggle again.st Soviet 
power. Men like Taft, Hoover, and Joseph 
B. Kennedy, for example, are the champions 
of the least provocative policies toward the 
U. S. S. R. 

Furthermore, businessmen differ among 
themselves in many of their altltude.s and 
opinions. To assume that they form a sin¬ 
gle segment of opinion and Influence Is to 
torture the facts. 

It is sometimes thought the conflict Is es¬ 
sentially about competing territorial aspira¬ 
tions It is manifestly clear, however, that 
the Western Powers now possess lew such 
a.spiratioiis. 

The Soviet Union, for It.s part, protests Its 
Innocence on this score, and while. In the 
light of the enormous territorial expansion 
of the U. S. S. R. since 1945. we may rea¬ 
sonably question this Innocence, it does not 
appear that the mere addition of territory 
Is what the Soviet Union moat needs or 
wants. 

The struggle to Influence territories, e.spe- 
clally in central Europe and the Far East, 
has, of course, sharpened the conflict, but 
this appears to be a derivative rather than 
a primary factor. 

It is also thought by some that the fault 
lies mainly with American politic.s and for¬ 
eign policy. Are we blameless? Have we 
contributed in no way to tbe present world 
difficulties? It would be ra.sh indeed to 
assume so. 

We have failed in a most vital Internal 
area—race relations—and this has reflected 
ILsolf In world affairs. We are known 
throughout Europe and, more Important, 
tlinmghout Asia, as a nation that treats Ne¬ 
groes shabbily, confines them to second-class 
citizenship, and holds peculiar notions about 
white supremacy. 

It Is more difficult than we usually 
Imagine to present ourselves and be ac¬ 
cepted a.s the friends of the non-Caucasian 
peoples of the world W’licn wc are so ob¬ 
viously vulnerable on this score. 

Another shortcoming is onr inexperience 
In International politics. We often lack 
finesse and refinement In our International 
dealings. We are sometimes wanting in the 
patience and subtle wisdom that a more ex¬ 
perienced people might have developed. 

We have sometimes been rash, and have 
antagonized sensitive Europeans and Asia¬ 
tics. We have exhibited sometimes an ex¬ 
cess of pride, and even arrogance, in our 
attitudes toward other nations. 

We have committed sins In the past by 
Joining with other Western Powers in Im¬ 
perialist ventures. Wc grow increasingly 
more free from this, but our past sins never¬ 
theless continue to plague us. 


Factors of this sort have contributed to 
the present conflict, but none of them Is 
decisive, and none of them compares in sig- 
nllicuiice with the behavior of the Soviet 
Union In provoking the conflict. 

It may be said, of course, that we con¬ 
tribute now by our policy of resistance and 
rearmament, and there Is a sense in which 
this may be true. For It Is possible that 
these policies will have a provocative effect 
on tlie Soviet regime. 

(From the Minneapolis Star of February 28, 
1061] 

Communist Religion Sows Seeds of War 
(By Herbert McClosky) 

The major responsibility for the present 
world conflict belongs to the Communist re¬ 
gime of Russia. At least four characteristics 
of Soviet communism must be examined to 
understand why this is so; (1) Its Ideology; 
(2) its dictatorial government: (3) its dis¬ 
torted sense of reality; and (4) its irrational 
anxieties and fears. 

Soviet communism Is no ordinary political 
ni(»veinent. It is a political religion, dog- 
m.'itic. consecrated, fanatical, and with a 
view of liistory that regards tlie ultimate 
victory of communism as a certainly. 

The driving force which, according to Bol¬ 
shevik ideology, motivates history to this end 
Is the class struggle. The doctrine of class 
struggle is a central myth of Communist 
theology. Thi.s struggle, say Sovict Commu- 
iiists, has now been transferred to the inter¬ 
na Lioiial realm where it will some day pro¬ 
duce a final Armageddon in lavor ol commu¬ 
nism. 

Soviet leaders apparently believe, there¬ 
fore. that a world conflict is Inevitable, and 
have, in lact, said so on numerous occasions. 
Capitali.sm in crisis, they argue, will seek to 
start a war in order to survive. So long as 
there is a division of the classes in tlie world, 
the struggle wdll remain. 

So the U. S. S. R. prepares for war. It did 
so even when other nations were preparing 
for pence. It maintains the largest army, 
the most continuous flood of military prep¬ 
arations. the most aggressive loreign policy, 
the moat persistent tendency to expand, the 
most uncooperative policy of all nations In 
its liiiernatlonal dealings. 

There is, however, more to the story. Noth¬ 
ing Is plainer about the Soviet system than 
that it is a dictatorship of the most extreme 
and concentrated sort. 

As a doctrinaire dictatorship, it tends al- 
wavs to read the motives ol others in con¬ 
spiratorial terms. It cannot be persuaded of 
the good will of those It has marked as 
enemies. It is essentially irrational and be¬ 
yond the roaches ol reason. Neither logic 
nor tacts can readily prevail agaln.st It. It 
lb a closed system. Ideologically and politi¬ 
cally, and it cannot ea.slly be appealed to. 

In a society that cannot conceive of hon- 
e.st intellectual disagreements and that 
places no reliance on the free play of ideas, 
cli.stortions crowd out reality and ultimately 
forbid it. The Soviet regime has forbidden 
itself from learning the truth, for it has not 
only closed its mind, but has also closed the 
channels by which the truth might emerge. 

Wliere the price of error is arrest or death, 
do even its agents dare to report the truth 
when it contradicts the dogma? 

To deal with a regime of this sort, is to 
deal wdth a phenomenon so lundamentalist 
that it will have the world only on its own 
terms; a phenomenon in whose given word 
no faith can be placed: that refuses to un¬ 
derstand the simplest and plainest language; 
and that twists and perverts whatever argu¬ 
ment it touches. 

It knows little or nothing of compromise, 
though it respects power, and will on occa¬ 
sion yield to it. 

Soviet leaders respect no other man’s opin¬ 
ions and values, because they hold themselves 
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to have divined the final truth about man 
and the univer.se. They regard tolerance as 
a sign of weakness, and di-sagreement as a 
sign ol depravity. They regard all means as 
permissible to them, for they believe and 
have said that there is no morality except 
revolutionary, class morality. 

The Soviet dictatorship is, furthermore, 
like all dictatorships, psychologically inse¬ 
cure, lor its sense of reality Is so distorted 
that it is subject to exaggerated fears and 
anxieties ol its own making. It is partly 
this and partly its messianic Ideology that 
drives tlie regime to expand and to extend 
its rule over others. 

Thib expansion, in turn, deepens the ooii- 
fllct, for it is then thought by others, and 
with Justification, that the Soviet dictator¬ 
ship will never be satislled until It controls 
the entire world. 

[From the Minneapolis Star of March 1, 19511 
We Have No Choice But To Resist 
(By Herbert McClosky) 

Facing a growing conflict with the Soviet 
Union, what choices do we have? Four pos¬ 
sible courses seem open to us: (1) The policy 
of the third camp; (2) pacifl.sm: (3) submis¬ 
sion: (4) reslstane? even at the nsk of war. 

The third camp idea expressed by a num¬ 
ber ol European intellectuals holds that So¬ 
viet communism and cajfltalist America are 
two giant ogres, both bad. It regards the 
choice between them as imperfect, and there¬ 
fore chooses neither. 

The basic assumption of this view is er¬ 
roneous. and the view itself is perfectionist 
and utopian. It bewails the imperlect choice 
that faces it, and wants to have the struggle 
on its own terms or not at all. 

Most of us cannot hold with this view. We 
have no right to assume that l^ecause the 
btruggle is Imperfect, we have no respon¬ 
sibility toward it. The life that has been 
built out of the democratic tradition may 
be less than perfect, but it is neverthelc.ss 
worth choosing, worth preserving, and worth 
defending. 

Nor, for most of u.s, is pacifism a realistic 
alternative. The motivations of pacifism are 
extraordinarily noble. It demands of us, 
however, that we be more than human, or 
perhaps less than human. 

For the pacifi.st asks of us that for the 
sake of the pure principle we must be pre¬ 
pared. If necessary, to sacrifice friendship, 
love, loyalties, liberties, and perhaps our lives. 
This is more than most of us who are merely 
human are willing or able to pay. 

If Soviet leaders were the sort of people 
who might respect pacllism, this alternative 
might be meaningful. But Soviet pacitists 
are in oncentratlon camps or dead. 

We come now to the alternaLlves of sub¬ 
mission or resLstance. 

It is hard to believe that men who value 
freedom could hold with submission. For to 
submit is to give ourselves up to a way of 
life that could destroy the vitalities of 
civilization. 

The Soviet regime has Imposed on its own 
people and would impose on others, if it 
could, a ruthless dictatorship, unlimited in 
power and largely lacking in moral sensi¬ 
bility. It exercises on its own people and 
those it has conquered the methods ol de¬ 
ceit, violence, and terror. It persecutes Its 
scientists, its scholars, its artists lor even the 
most modest deviations from dogma, and it 
Imposes upon the great mass of men a des¬ 
potism as great as any the world has ever 
known. 

Against this, there exists In the west and 
In America, a democratic conviction that is 
still, despite shortcomings, of considerable 
vitality. 

Let no one tell u.s that political freedom is 
of no consequence, that it means only the 
freedom to starve or to suffer. Among many 
other things, our freedom makes possible 
the correction of our shortcomings, a search¬ 
ing out of our deliciencics. 
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It glvfs to an Of US some opportunity to 
initiate tbe course of cmi own Mtss. We have 
the I>ope of realising, through freedom* our 
best qualities, and we can correct error. 

This is no trivial matter. Where there Is 
no possiWlity of correcting error, the entire 
culture becomes warped and distorted. It Is 
regulated and ground down by those who 
assume their own Infallibility. 

IT the present conflict should unfcntu- 
nately come to final issue, let us at least 
be clear-headed concerning its meaning. 
For no matter what crsuses it, It will be a 
conflict over the survival of the humanistic 
tradition. We will have to choose between 
frefSdom and despotism. 


Is the RFC Necessary? 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROWHL VELDE 

or SLLINOXS 

IK TOT HOUSE OP RBPBB3EKTATIVES 

Mondaw, April 2,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Spet^ker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RsGORh* I would like to insert in tlie ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a very timely edi- 
tm^lal. brought to my attention by Mr. 
W. C. Erkert, director of purchases, 
Keystone Steel & V^re Co., of Peoria, 
m.. entitled “Is the RFC Necessary/’ and 
appearing in the March 2g issue of the 
American Metal Market: 

Is THB RFC KacBsasar? 

The scandals that have been exposed In 
the investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation by the Senate Bank¬ 
ing Subcommittee headed by Senator J. 
WxLUAM FuDBRUiiT have captured the news¬ 
paper headlines and have become the butt 
of Jokes on radio and television, obscuring 
to some extent a basic issue: Is the RFO 
really necessary? 

Questions cl public morality and political 
influence as brought to light recently in the 
nearly IS months' old probing of RFC aflairs 
are serioua enough, but tbe question of tbe 
economic Justiflcatlon lor Govarnment lend¬ 
ing on a large scale in present circumstances 
of excessive availabUity of credit is one that 
should have the cloaeat scrutiny by tbe Con¬ 
gress of the United States. 

Senator Habbt F. Btbd, of Virginia, has 
Inroduced a bill (S. 1116) in the Senate to 
aboli. 1 the lending activities of the RPC, 
to liquidate its holdings and use the pro¬ 
ceeds for a reduction of the Federal debt. 
So entliusiastlc was the response to Senator 
Bran’s proposal that fellow members imme¬ 
diately wanted to climb on the bendwagon 
and appear as cosponsors of the measure. 

The Recanstruction Finance Corporation 
was a depression-boam instrument created 
In the Hoover administration and as such 
It has In the past served a useful purpose. 
In Its early days it saved some distressed 
hanks, kept some railroads out of * receiver¬ 
ship. and extended agricultural credit in 
worthy cases. Today many In Congress of 
both parties favor its aboiitiari as a political 
grab bag. 

Jesse Jones. Its former able administrate*, 
ts among those who would do away with it 
entirely. Former President Herbi»*t Hoover, 
whose Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government recom¬ 
mended more than 9 yeara ago tbe liqui¬ 
dation of RFO and the taking over of its 
duties of guaranteeing loans by the Treas¬ 
ury Department, has recently emphasized 
his earlier findings in a letter to a Member 


of Congress. **Tliat agency,** says Mir. Hoover, 
**was created as a result of my recommenda¬ 
tions to the Co ng r e s s In 1991 to meet the 
credit ooUapse at that time. It was set up 
as a purely emergency agency, with strin¬ 
gent reetrictlous on the type of loans and 
their security. These restrictions were sub¬ 
sequently relaxed and the agency continued 
In nonemergency periods.” 

In its report to Congress the Hoover Com¬ 
mission stated its objections to the man¬ 
ner in which RFC has been conducted in 
recent years In tbe following paragraph, 
which of course was written long before the 
current investigation was begun: 

**Dlreet lending by the Government to per¬ 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous possl- 
bLiUea of waste and favoritism to individ¬ 
uals or enterprises. It invites political and 
private pressure, or even corruption. Emer¬ 
gencies may arise in depression, war. nation¬ 
al defense, or disaster which must be met in 
this way. But direct lending should bo ab¬ 
solutely avoided except for emergencies.” 

In submitting his bill for liquidation of 
the RFC and Uie transfer of some of Its most 
useful functions to the Office of Defense 
Mabillzation, Senator Btxd said: 

”The history of the RFC shows that it 
has done a good Job when It was really needed 
but, as might have been c-xpected. Its access 
to the financial resources of the United 
States has been too great a temptation for 
political camp followers in periods when 
It did not have a Job to do.” 

Haring its nearly 20 years of existence, 
the RPC has made more than 80,000 direct 
buainees loans totaling approximately a bil¬ 
lion dollars and more than 6,000 business 
loans With banks participating of nearly 
•200,000.000. These are exclusive of defense 
loans, bank loans, raihtmd loans, exclusive of 
loans to political subdivisions and the mort¬ 
gage-loon program. Many of these loans have 
been written off as uncollectible, according to 
senator Btrd, though claims have been made 
that the RFC has operated at a profit. Of 
the uiKxrtlectible loans, a maj^lty were 
made, it is charged. In periods when there 
was neither war nor depression in sight. 

Many of the RPC loans have been subject 
to criticism other than those given the spot¬ 
light during the Fulhrlgbt committee hear¬ 
ings. Besides the l^xmass, Lu.strou. Gun¬ 
ther, Jaeckel and Miami Beach hotel cases, 
there have been such loans as fiSA^lOO.OOO to 
tbe Kalacr-Fraser Carp, to build automobiles 
and another tlO.OOO^lOO for the establish¬ 
ment of a selling organisation, the $1,500,000 
granted to the Hal Roach movie stiKklos 
when tlie RFC itself found turmoil in the 
moving-picture industry, and $2.7U5,000 
granted to a gold-mining company in Alaska 
which was in trouble largely because of Gov¬ 
ernment restrictions on equipment and 
supplies. 

‘*Buch loans,” declared Senator Bybd, "do 
not iwomote tbe public welfare. They pro¬ 
vide easy credit which Is not needed in in- 
fiatioimry periods. At this time they may 
provide employment, but In competition with 
vital defense requirements. Under current 
circumstances, it Is competition by tbe Fed¬ 
eral Oovernment with private banking enter¬ 
prise and a step toward the nationalization 
of banking." 

The Government’s Investment In Federal 
lending corporations is $20.000,00,000, ac¬ 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, or 
nearly 10 percent of the Federal debt. But 
beyond this, tlie credit that is available to 
Government lending agencies totals $56,000,- 
000 ,000, of which there ore charges In the 
form of loans and guaranties of nearly $46.- 
000,000,000. Those who favor the liquidation 
of the RFC charge that this Is one of the 
primary causes of infiatton. New commit¬ 
ments for Federal credit listed In the 1053 
budget total $13,800,000,000. of which more 
than $10,000,000,000 Is for housing and agri¬ 
culture. These are exclusive of short-term 
Joans such as the commodity credit program. 


There are 73 Federal corporations which 
are concerned in one way or another with 
loans. Among the more Important are the 
Public Housing Administration, the Farm 
Credit Admlnlstratkm, the Federal Crop In¬ 
surance Corporation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, tJie Kxport-Import Bank, 
the Rural Blectriflcatlon Administration, and 
the Farmers Home Administration, 

But despite the adherents that Senator 
Bran's bill for abolition of the RPC will at¬ 
tract, there is by no means anything like 
unanimity in Congress that the RFC should 
be completely done away with. Senator 
Fulmiight, whose committee has brought to 
light sordid stories of its dealings, does not 
believe this course is either feasltde or de¬ 
sirable. declaring that the RFC has a ntrm- 
ber of lmp<Mrtaiit duties In the present emer¬ 
gency. Only la.st year, he has stated, Con¬ 
gress provided additional duties for the RPC 
in connection with the Defense Production 
Act. His remedy lor the conditions which 
have prevailed in the administration of tJje 
RFC is embodied In Senate bin S. 614 which 
he has Introduced and which would provide 
for a single Administrator or Governor and 
a loan policy board. 

"To defeat the reorganization plan, on the 
grounds that the RPC should be abollslied, 
would merely prolong the present condi¬ 
tions," he declares, “without any assurance 
either that the RPC would be abolished, or 
that it would be restored to a position of in¬ 
dependence and integrity.” 

Another sponsor of the plan to continue 
RFC is Representative WmnHT Patmaw, of 
Texas, who has become known as the friend 
of small business. Declaring that there Is 
very little risk capital available from bank¬ 
ing and private sources, Representative Pat¬ 
man SEjrs that “a vote against RPC Is u vote 
Bgntnst Independent birslness in this coun¬ 
try." 

SO the battle for and against the RFC may 
emerge as one of the outstanding issues of 
the Eighty-second Congress In both Houses 
and cm both sides of the aisle. It is an Issue 
In which party lines will be split and which 
may carry over Into the political campaign 
of 1952. 


United States World Ainu and Hopes 
for World Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

KON. WIUIAM BENTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’IES 

Monday, April 2 ilepinlative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
uniinimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ritcord an article 
written for the Foreign Policy Bulletin 
by my colleague from Connecticut in the 
House. Repi’esentative A. A. Ribicoff, of 
Hartloici. The article appeared in the 
March 9, 1951, issue of the Bulletin. It 
deals with the need far this Nation to 
clarify Its work! aims and its hopes for 
world peace. 

Representative Rmcorr’s article is the 
second time in as many months that he 
has issued an important statement on 
foreign policy which has contributed to 
the current “great debate.” Earlier, on 
March 21. 1951, he delivered one of the 
main talks at the Hollins College, Vir¬ 
ginia. convocation exercises. Titled **We 
Shall Prevail,” the speech by this distin- 
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gulshed member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee stressed the need for 
moral leadership in today’s crisis. 

Mr. President, those who know Repre¬ 
sentative Ribicoff admire him for the 
wholehearted manner in which, during 
his service in the House, he has brought 
his great ability and intelligence to bear 
on his work as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. His article in 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin, and his re¬ 
cent talk at Hollins College which al¬ 
ready has been inserted in a previous 
edition of the Record, should be studied 
by all the Members of Congress and by 
the American people. 

Thorp being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Ribicoff Urges Recapture of Political 
Initiative 

For the first time in history one nation has 
strayed into a position of leadership with¬ 
out wanting it. Yet nevertheless the whole 
free world, economically and mlllturily, de¬ 
pends on the United States. It is this brutal 
fact that Increases our frustration and our 
soul searching. “Vi/hy, oh God.” we cry, 
‘‘just we'.’*’ II we do not lead, no other free 
nation can take our place. II we do not lead, 
Soviet Rus.'^ia will rush into the vacuum cre¬ 
ated by our abdication. 

OUR NLW WORLD ROLE 

The Implications of our changed Interna¬ 
tional status have been slow to sink into 
the national consciousness. Yet we do not 
suincleiit’y realize that everj thing we do 
affpcts other nations. Nor have we learned 
that we ourselves can now be subjected to 
new pressure and new kinds ol attacks that 
cou'd never have touched us before. It is 
our country's tH.sk to determine whether 
Ireedom or slavery is the principle to survive 
for the next centuries 

Althougli the United States is the nucleus 
ol the non-Commuiilst world, there is no 
central control, no compelling unifying idea. 
Korea dr.'unatically opened our eyes to the 
dangers that confront us and revealed the 
weakness ol ourselves and onr allies. Coii- 
tcqueiitly, one fact overshadows all others. 
Our present policy is be ger than our present 
means We should multiply our means to 
cope with our commitments. 

We no longer live in the carelree times 
when we could Ignore the rest of the planet. 
What we announce we will not dclend, the 
other side automatieally takes. Moreover, 
no portion oj the non-Communlst world is 
without Importance to the delense of the 
whole. Beeause ol our geographic position 
and liitercst.s. we must keep in balance our 
poiu’ies us to Europe, Asia, and the Amer¬ 
icas. We cannot separate (mr world rela¬ 
tions and responsibilities and treat them 
separately from one another. Our commit¬ 
ments In one area must not be permitted to 
endanger our capacity to act In others. 

CORRECTIONS OF POLICY NEEDED 

There must be some corrections in our 
short-term foreign policy. 

1. Outside the United States w'c must try 
to create u single automatic military alliance, 
embracing all countries willing to Join, con¬ 
centrating on Western Europe as the moat 
valuable, but not overlooking other areas. 
Although we might ho forced out of one 
area or another, if war comes, we must nut 
voluntarily renounce any important region 
of the world. 

2. We should create local centers of 
strength able to deal with second-degree 
aggre.ssion, beginning with a far eastern 
pact —not unlike the North Atlantic Pact— 
and a Mediterranean pact, for if this second- 
degree aggression cannot be handled chiefly 


by local forces, we must either have to sub¬ 
mit to it or else fritter away our strength. 
An example of local defense is the Greek- 
Yugoslav-Turklsh combined force, which 
could probably handle aggression from the 
captive countries of Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. 

3. We cannot unilaterally promise each 
nation and each segment of the globe that 
we will defend it without getting in return 
its promise to help us when necessary. Since 
defense, moreover, is global in scale, we must 
have commitments from those with whom wo 
are allied to help us in other areas of the 
world. 

4. We need allies as much as they need us. 
We have Interests in common. We must 
find a common policy with our friends and 
then follow it together. 

6. By appropriate organs we should try to 
weld our camp into an effective instrument 
to make it as solid as that of our opponents. 
For example, wc may point to the pooling of 
military components under General Elsen¬ 
hower in Europe and tlie proposal to p.iol 
European economic interests under the 
Schuman plan. 

AltJiough terrible danger to all free peo¬ 
ples compels the United States to rearm, we 
must never forget that war is the last push 
that topples civilization. We must press the 
campaign on the front of peace making, and 
not only on the front of armed opposition. 
We mu."4 recapture from the Communists 
tlie political, social, economic, and spiritu.al 
factors without which military strength usu¬ 
ally fails Spiritual power is the ultimate 
key to the world’s ills. We must contribute 
ideas as well as dollars and soldiers. 

LONG-HANGE POI.ICY GOALS 

The following should be the basis for our 
long-range loreign policy: 

1 Wo must proclaim that our goals for the 
world are similar to the goals of this Nation 
from Its founding. Paraphrasing the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, they are: A 
more perfect world, common security, the 
establi'limcnt of Justice, uiiivensal tranquil- 
itv, the Seoul mg of peace in our own land 
and llirougliout the w'oiid, general welfare 
of all peoples, the securing of the blessings 
of liberty for all peoples and for posterity. 

2 We intLst proclaim that we arc for unl- 
veisal tlisarmament and international con¬ 
trol of weapons. 

3. We must proclaim that American 
wealth. American resources. America itself, 
are not tlie ends but the mean.s to an end. 
The Creator did nut endow' this Nation w'ith 
all its vast potential merely that Americans 
might luxuriate in the midst of a depleted, 
dismayed, and disheartened world. Vve 
should tell the world that once we eliminate 
the scourge of war we are willing to adopt a 
peace budget inste.id of a military budget. 
Under an Interiiaiional progiam similar to 
point 4 we .shall help to rai.se tlie underdevel¬ 
oped peoples of this W'orld out of ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. 

4. The McMahon-Ribicoff resolution, re¬ 
cently Introduced in Congress, has its place 
in this program. This resolution is a declara¬ 
tion of friendship of the American people 
for all other peoples of the w’orld. It em¬ 
phasizes the desire ol the American people 
for peace, frlcnd.'^hip, and brotherhood with 
all men throughout the world, including 
those of tlie Soviet Union. 

6. We must take the lead in transforming 
the United Nations into a world organiza¬ 
tion able to enact, administer, and enforce 
world law. This will require fundamental 
revisions in the United Nations Charter. 
These changes can be limited and confined 
to matters relating to the prevention of war. 

For our generation and all mankind one 
question overshadows all others. Are we 
going to be able to work out the problems 
that arose out of World War II, or will 
world war III follow? 
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All this is a tremendous task. But it Is not 
beyond our capacity. If we have the will to 
lead, we shall prevail. 

A. A. Ribicoff. 

(This arficle was specially prepared for 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin by Representatlve 
Ribicoff, Democrat of Connecticut, who la a 
member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.) 


The Bitter Wheat of India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 2, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday. April 1, 1951: 

The Bitter Wheat or India—United States, 

IN Delaying Grain, Is Risking the Loss 

or A Friend 

(By Margaret P.nrton) 

New Delhi. —Recent news that India will 
exchange raw Jute lor 60,000 tons of Russian 
wheat as she recently exchanged Jute goods 
for 50,000 tons of Chinese rice Is considered 
here further indication of India’s determl- 
luitioii to keep lood Imports iree of political 
Implications and obtain lood for her under¬ 
nourished people wherever it may be found. 

American observers here also regard the 
news of the Russian deal as another signal 
to Washington that in Indian eves the time 
for di.sciission of merits of the 2,000,000-tuii 
wheat gilt is last running out. 

A month ago. when it appeared India would 
receive the gram without undue delay, most 
Indians were already half convinced that the 
gift was a spontaneous humanitarian gesture, 
as they had so often been told in prelimi¬ 
nary publicity. Now they are beginning to 
change their minds, and the new mood is a 
bitter one, 

A recent cartoon in a normally pro-Ameri¬ 
can newspaper here showed a large blond 
labeled ‘‘XJnited States” leaning possessively 
on a pie marked “lood for India." To an 
emaciated Indian at the other end ol the 
table she was murmuring: ‘‘First tell me you 
love me, honey.” 

The view represented In this cartoon Is 
spreading fast If the offer of wheat to India 
is really a humanitarian gesture, Indians ask, 
why then must it be debated at such length? 
A recent spate of touring American private 
citizens who flatly tell Indians in public and 
private that they must sign up with Amer¬ 
ica or else has aggravated opinion. Such 
an attempt at a .straight-from-the-shoulder 
approach never does any good In India and 
in this case it merely confirms growing Indian 
Buspician of American motives. 

American observer.s In India are also un¬ 
easy at the way this matter is being delayed 
in Washington. Many Americans here feel 
that in Indian eyes the wheat gift has come 
to symbolize the potential goodness of Amer¬ 
ica. Just as the atom bomb symbolizes evil. 
Since symbols are all-powerful In India, 
the possibility is that denial of the wheat 
will have a disastrous effect on Indian public 
opinion ol America and on India’s reaction 
to American policy In general. While Amer¬ 
ica may not win India with wheat. America 
may well lose India without the wheat. 

Proposals that a loan rather than a gift 
should be made seem here to be equally un¬ 
fortunate. While such proposals might have 
been Justilied belore, Indians were so gen¬ 
erally led to believe that the gift would be 
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forthcxmilnK that they now appear In In¬ 
dian eyes to turn Uncle Sam into Shylock. 
Economic experts also point out that a long¬ 
term loan would tie up India’s economy for 
years and might prevent her from getting 
loans elsewhere for natlon-hullding projects. 

Meanwhile, India’s struggle to avert wide¬ 
spread famine continues, and although the 
Government is Importing shiploads of grain 
every day (against payment) from America, 
Canada, and elsewhere, many thousands of 
peasants are facing aemistarvation this 
summer. 

In North Bihar, for Instance, such limited 
foodstocks as are available are sufficient to 
feed the population on a meager scale for 
only 2 or 3 weeks more. After that the Gov¬ 
ernment will probably be forced to declare 
North Bihar a famine-stricken area and di¬ 
vert to It dwindling supplies of grain which 
are already desperately needed in other 
provinces. 

From this distance it appears that the 
time for questions and debate in Washington 
Is now past, both in regard to acute human 
hunger and also to America’s relations with 
India. While it is true the grain will cer¬ 
tainly help in relieving starvation in a hard- 
pressed country, even this consideration may 
count for less In the long run than restoring 
India's fast-vanishing faith in the sincerity 
of America's humanilarianism. 


Assiguent of GtouikI Forces to Duty iu 
the European Area 

EXTENSION OP REBCARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MABTIAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNIl’ED STATES 

Monday. April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26 ). 1651 

Mr. O’CJONOR. Mr. President, on pre- 
vioiLs occasions I have expressed the con¬ 
viction, with regard to sending American 
troops to hght on foreign soil in times of 
peace, that this is a matter of policy on 
which the Congress should be consulted 
in advance and not merely asked to ap¬ 
prove decisions already made. 

In this connection. call to the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate a statement by the 
Committee on the Present Danger, a na¬ 
tional group comprised of distinguished 
representatives of the professions, the 
educational world, and of business, in 
which there is set forth the considered 
conviction that such action as is pro- 
pOksed must be the joint responsibility of 
tlie Congress and the Chief Executive, 
and asking that it be expressed as the 
sense of the Senate that the Congress be 
consulted in advance, through its appro¬ 
priate committees, as to any new long- 
range policy requiiing the stationing of 
large numbers of additional United 
States forces in Europe in support of the 
Nortii Atlantic Treaty. 

1 ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger be inserted in the Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

8TATEM2!»IT BT the COMlimiCE OK THE 
Pbesent Dakgek 

The* senate Is about to vote on a resolu¬ 
tion concerning sending troops to Europe in 


support of the North AtUmtic Treaty. The 
Importance of this subject to the safety of 
our country can hardly be overstated. 

In the hope that it may serve to clarify 
the Iseuee, this committee ventures its com¬ 
ment. 

The real question is how best to defend 
the United States. This is a military prob¬ 
lem. We must look to our responsible mlU- 
tary leaders, who must conduct our defenfiae 
if war comes, to plan the strategy they will 
employ. It is their unanimous, professional 
judfpnent that the defense of the United 
Statee should be laid in Europe Jointly with 
our allies under the North Atlantic Treaty: 
that we must contribute our fair share of 
the ground forces of the joint army being 
created under General Eisenhower; that sup¬ 
ply of munitions and contributions of sea 
and air power are not enough; that flexibil¬ 
ity as to future decisions for deployment of 
our troops is an imperative necessity In a 
future no man cmi predict. 

There Is danger that these real issues may 
be obecured by an unnecessary question as 
to the respective constitutional powers of 
the President and the Congress. The Con¬ 
stitution makes the President Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. This carries 
with It the powers implicit in commend as to 
deployment of existing forces. But the Con¬ 
stitution also provides that it shall be the 
function of the Congress ‘‘to raise and sup¬ 
port armies." In addition, of course. Con¬ 
gress has the power over the purse. 

Stationing a relatively large United States 
force in Euro])e to support the North Atlan¬ 
tic lYeaty will Involve the functions of com¬ 
mand. of raising and sxipporting armies, and 
of making appropriutions. It must be the 
Joint responsibility of the Congress and the 
Chief Executive to continue to provide the 
requisite forces, to pass the laws to create 
them and the funds to pay for them. 

The press recently attributed to General 
Elsenhower the statement that he might 
as well be sent to the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean unless he Is to have In this task the 
support of the President, of the Congress, 
and of the public. 

The true issues then are not constitutional 
questions, but whether this country is ready 
with unity to carry out the spirit ns well 
as the letter of the North Atlantic Treaty; 
whether It will give its wholehearted stip- 
port to General Eisenhower’s mission; 
whether it will abide by the considered Judg¬ 
ment of its responsible military leaders as 
to how best to defend the United States. 

Secretary Marshall has Jutt stated that the 
danger Is greater now even than last No¬ 
vember. 

Accordingly this committee urges with deep 
conviction— 

A renewed spirit of national urgency, and 
of unity of action in this matter between 
the President and the Congress. 

To this end, that the Senate express—as 
Is proposed in section 2 of the Joint com¬ 
mittees’ resolution now pending before it— 
"that the threat to the security of the United 
States and our North Atlantic Treaty part¬ 
ners makes It necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the Joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area." 

That It be expressed as the sense of the 
Benate that the Congress be consulted In 
advance, through its appropriate committees, 
as to any new long range policy requiring 
the stationing of any large number of addi¬ 
tional United States forces In Europe in sup¬ 
port of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

That assurance of such consultation be 
given by the President. 

That the above not be done in a way which 
might tend to cast any uncertainty or cloud 
upon the power of the Commander In Chief 
to lake instant action wherever necessary, 
as emergencies may arise or threaten, to 


deploy exlatlng forces—« power more ur¬ 
gently requisite for the safety of all of us 
in today’s world of sudden mass-destruction 
weapons than It has ever been before. 

Committee on the Present Danger: Julius 
Ochs Adler. Raymond B. Allen, Frank 
Altschul, DUlon Anderson, William 
Douglas Arant. James Phiniiey Baxter 
in. Laird Beil, Barry Bingham, Harry 
A. BulUs. Vannevar Bush. Will L. Clay¬ 
ton. James B. Conant. Robert Cutler. 

R. Ammi Cutter. Mrs. Dwight Davis, 
Harold W. Dodds. E. L. Degolyer. 
Charles Dollard, William J. Donovan, 
Goldthwalte H. Dorr, David Dubinsky, 
Leonard K. Firestone, Truman K. Gib¬ 
son. Jr.. Miss Meta Glass. Arthur J. 
Goldberg. Samuel Goldwyn, Edward S. 
Greeubaum, Paul G. Hoffman, Monte 
M. Lemann, William L. Marbury, Stan¬ 
ley Marcus, William C. Mennlnger, 
Frederick A. Middlebush. James L. 
Morrill, Edward R. Murrow, John Lord 
O'Brien. Floyd B. Odium, Robert P. 
Patterson, Howard C. Petersen, Daniel 
A. Puling, Stanley Rosen, Samuel 
I. Roseuiaan. Theodore W. Schultz. 
Robert E. Sherwood. Edgar W. Smith, 
Robert G. Sproul, Robert L. Stearns, 
Tracy S. Voorhees. Edmund A. V/alsh, 

S. J., W. W. Waymuck, Henry M. Wrls- 
ton. J. D. Zcllerbnch. 

Come Clean, Mr. Welles; Name Those 
Who Confused President Roosevelt on 
China Policy nnd at Yalta 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Si>eak- 
er, hardly a day goes by that some for¬ 
mer Democratic policy maker does not 
publish a book in an effort to protect 
himself or his benefactor against histori¬ 
cal judgment that is certain to follow. 
Today we have the sorry spectacle of 
Sumner Welles offering his excuses for 
the dismissal foreign policies of the New 
Deal when he was a high spokesman for 
tlie State Department from 1933 to 1.943. 
His confessions appear in his book. Seven 
Decisions Tliat Shaped History. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, 1 am including a timely ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. George Sokolsky, which ap¬ 
peared In the Washington Timcs-ller- 
ald today. ’Tliis outstanding writer puLs 
Mr. Welles on the spot. Congress will 
await an answer to the SokoLsky demand 
that he “come clean” and name those 
who “confused” the late Pi csident Roosi.- 
velt 3n our foreign allali’s. 

The article follows: 

Tubse Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Sumner Welles returns to public cou- 
troversy after a prolonged Illness attending 
the curious circumstances of his departure 
from the State Department. His resurrection 
Is ushered In by a book. "Seven Decisions 
That Shaped History," and by the chairman¬ 
ship of a letterhead organization "Freedom 
International." 

The book Is extraordinarily controversal, 
attacking Cordell Hull, Herbert Hoover, Gen. 
George Marshall and about everj'thing else, 
excf'pt Franklin D. Roosevelt and Sumner 
Welles, who were never wrong. 
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But M 1 read the book, Z could not help 
recalling that Sumner Welles was In the 
State Department in extremely important 
poeltlons from 1933 to 1943 and that he did 
not speak up at the time to alert the Ameri¬ 
can people. He has waited until 1951 to 
tell us what we should have known when the 
mistakes were being made by his own State 
Department. 

For Instance, he saya: 

“In China the Nationalist Qovemment of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek remained in 
power. There was good reason to assume 
that with the pledged support of the Soviet 
Union and of the United States it would 
gradually overcome the opposition of the 
Chinese Communists and consolidate its au¬ 
thority over a united nation.** 

That, of course, is absolute nonsense and 
is written only to defend, by implication, 
the shamelers conduct of Roosevelt at 
Tehran and Yalta. Welles knows that 
Chiang broke with the Communists in 1927 
in such a manner that no peace between 
them could ever be possible. 

Writing of KooBevelt*8 troubles with 
Chiang Kai-shek, Sumner Welles says: 

“The repeated—and, it must be admitted, 
bungling—efforts of several of President 
rajocevolt’s representatives in China to per¬ 
suade Chiang Kai-shek to comply w th the 
demands of the Chinese Communists were 
produclve of misunderstanding, and dam¬ 
aged the prestige and authority of the Na¬ 
tionalist Ocvernment. 

“Likewise, the profund Ignorance of China, 
and the lack of Par Eastern experience, of 
certain of the President's representatives 
there served iilm in 111 stead. These envoys 
spent much of their time quarreling with 
each other, or with their subordinates; and. 
while I know of no instance where they did 
not try to carry out the President’s instruc¬ 
tions to further the establishment of a strong 
postwar China, their erroneous Judgment 
and the wide diversity of their recommenda¬ 
tions made It impossible for him to obtain 
any accurate over-all estimate of the 
situation." 

This is important evidence and has often 
appeared, In one form or another, in this 
column, but from Sumner Welles, It is of 
greater value because he was running the 
State Department when many of the mls- 
tiikes were made. And he gives no names, no 
facts, no detail.^. 

Wo arc these advisers? Is one of them, 
perchance, Owen Lattimore or Lnuchlin 
Currie? 

Roosevelt, according to Welles, was not 
only confused toy his advisers concerning 
his China policy, but by Gen. George Mar¬ 
shall concerning the over-all war strategy, 
Marshall being, according to Welles, Incor¬ 
rect in his Information and his decisions. 

Welles does not give details as to who it 
is that made these mistakes. Are we still 
being governed toy the men who were, in 
his opinion, all wrong? Tliey have, to date, 
cost us €0,000 casualties. Are they still de¬ 
termining our policy. 

If you look at the dates, Gen. George 
Marshall and Dean Acheson made the worst 
mistakes, but Sumner Welles does not say 
who advised them regarding Far Eastern 
affairs. 

Again Sumner Welles, defending Roose¬ 
velt, says: 

"At the Cairo conferences with the Ocn- 
ernlisslmo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the 
President had at his side no expert adviser 
on Far Eastern affairs. At Yalta also such 
advice was lacking. 

“If the President had had with him at 
those two conferences so authoritative and 
kecn-mlnded an expert on Far Eastern affairs, 
for example, as Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, who 
had for many years been the State Depart¬ 
ment's political adviser on the For East, a 
number of defects in the Cairo and Yalta 
XCYIl—App.-110 


agreements on Asia might well have been 
avoided.*' 

This is a correct view but Incomplete. 
Roosevelt did have advisers at Cairo and 
certainly at Yalta. Gen. George Marshall 
was at Cairo as was General Wedemeyer. 

At Yalta. President Roosevelt's expert on 
Far Eastern affairs was Alger Hiss. 

What we need to know from Sumner Welles 
is, who confused President Roosevelt, who 
appointed the quarrelsome, contending peo¬ 
ple who gave him, as Welles says, bad ad¬ 
vice? 

We want names, we want responsibility. 
Who appointed Hiss? Now that Sumner 
Welles has written this confession, let him 
come clean. 

i a Potent Ally Agabiit t^e 
Stalin Regime 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or Wl.SCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE i ENTAT1\ 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ukrainian people can be a 
potent ally of the United States in the 
fight against the Stalin Communist re¬ 
gime. These people who have been so 
oppressed by Stalin have been yearning 
for their freedom. Not only are they 
subject to the usual Soviet terrorism, but 
in addition they suffer as a minority 
group trod upon by the aggressive and 
imperialistic policies of Soviet Russia. 
With more than 40,000.000 Ukrainian 
people living in the Soviet Union, this 
group constitutes no small prickly thorn 
in the side of Stalin, but rather a tre¬ 
mendous national group which if prop¬ 
erty led and supported may well prove 
the downfall of the Stalinist regime. I 
believe that the American people should 
support the Ukrainian resistance to 
Communist tyranny. 

I include herewith two articles—one 
from the March 1951 issue of the Sign, 
and the other from the March 24, 1951, 
Issue of the Brooklyn Tablet. These ar¬ 
ticles tell in greater detail the possibili¬ 
ties for revolution existing among the 
Ukrainian people. They follow: 

(From the Sign for March 1951] 
Weapon Against Russia—Not a Super Atom 

Eomb nor a Powerful Jet Plane, but the 

Principle of Self-Determination for 

Miscalled Russians is the Weapon to 

Beat the Krf.mi.in 

(By Leonard J. Snow) 

The United States has available today a 
weapon which can beat the evil men in the 
Kremlin to their knees, save the world from 
the menace of Red Imperialism, and bring 
political and spiritual freedom to the slave 
population of the Soviet Empire Itself. Best 
of all, use of this weapon may very well 
bring all these blessings without precipita¬ 
ting the horrors of a third world war. 

For this weapon is neither a super atom 
bomb nor a powerful Jet plane of new design. 
In fact, it is not a weapon of mass destruc¬ 
tion at all but a long overlooked principle of 
simple Justice which, properly applied, can be 
of immense benefit, not alone to this country 
and Its allies, but also to the Inhabitants of 
the Soviet Union. 
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The weapon is the principle of national 
self-determination which gives each distinc¬ 
tive people in the world the right to live rs 
a free nation, under a government of its own 
choice, and within the territory it inhabits. 
If self-determination were applkd to the 
crazy-quilt pattern of different rac-s and 
nations which make up the population of 
the 8<iViet Union, at least two per¬ 

haps more, independent states would replace 
the single giant Communist slave empire that 
exists today. 

The “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” 
and “Russia'* are neither synonyms nor 
equivalent terms, although most Americans 
ure them interchangeably. Actually, of 
course, the Soviet Union, as the name indi¬ 
cates, Is a federation of many nations and 
peoples, of which the group known as the 
Russians is the largest. But one ba.sic fact 
that the name does not Indicate is that the 
federation Is an involuntary oro, produced 
by Russian conquest over a period of hun¬ 
dreds of years, and not by the free choice 
of the federated peoples. As a matter of fact 
about half of the present population of 
the Soviet Union—that half of the 200.000.003 
Inhabitants who are ethnologically non- 
Ru.*^slp.n—is anxious to cast off its connecUon 
with Moscow. 

Among these non-Russians are from 
thirty-five to forty million Ukrainians and 
about 10.000.000 Byelorussians, who are re¬ 
lated to the Russians to about the same de¬ 
gree that the Dutch or the Swedes are re¬ 
lated to the Germans. There are fifty or 
more million other people in Stalin's em¬ 
pire—among them Tartars, Buryat Mongols. 
Armenians. Turkestanlans, and Finns—who 
differ from the Russians as greatly as the 
Chlnece do from the Pren h. 

If the United States, which has always 
firmly refused to recognize territorial 
changes produced by aggression and con- 
qu'^st, comes out bluntly as an advocate of 
self-determination for these minorities in 
the Soviet Union, it wll gain their sympathy 
in the cold war. If the cold war becomes a 
shooting war. this country will gain the ac¬ 
tive cooperation of hundreds of thousands of 
desperate representatives of these minorities 
who will regard war between the Soviet 
Union and the West ns a golden opportunity 
to launch their own fight for freedom from 
Moscow’s chains. 

These statements are neither speculation 
nor wishful thinking. They are based on 
the studies of hardheaded policy-making 
offlclals in Washington who have the benefit 
of access to our intelligence files. 

These men are convinced that the minori¬ 
ties Incorporatsd into the Soviet Union's 
huge population are straining at the bonds 
which tie them to the ruthless Communist 
dictatorship. Knowledce that the United 
States recognizes their right to Independence 
and a national existence of their own will 
cause these people to hamstring Moscow's 
war plans by sabotage, large-scale desertion.s 
from the Red army, and even open revolt 
against the Communists. It Is possible that 
by these actions alone Stalin’s empire can be 
broken up from within. But, even if Stalin 
Is foolish enough to resort to war In the 
face of these domestic difficulties, sponsor¬ 
ship and active encouragement of self-deter¬ 
mination will give the United States and its 
allies the assurance that they will have an 
easier war to fight and win. 

The immediate consequence of a breakup 
of the Communist empire will be to lift the 
shadow of fear from this planet berau.se moct 
of the new states which would emerge will 
desire nothing better than to live in com¬ 
plete friendship and harmony with the rest 
of the world. Even if the Communists re¬ 
tain control of one of the new states, their 
power to do harm through conquest and 
aggression, which today comes from the ex¬ 
tent of the empire they hold and Its enor¬ 
mous human and industrial resources, will 
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be eliminated. Under self-determination, 
the most the Communists may manage to 
keep for themselves—and that is doubtful— 
Is a Russian state of about 90,000.000 people 
centering around Moscow. 

There is a tendency to forget that Soviet 
expansion and conquest is not a new phe¬ 
nomenon but a continuation of the savage 
Russian imperialism which was the order 
of the day under the Czarlst empire. For 
instance, the Caucasus region has belonged 
to Moscow for leFS than 100 years. Bring¬ 
ing the Caucasus into the Russian fold was 
not a peaceful process of bringing civiliza¬ 
tion to a savage area. It was a deliberately 
planned policy of conquest in which the 
preponderant military strength of semibar- 
baric Moscow crushed the ancient Christian 
kingdom of Georgia and in so doing left 
behind wounds which have never healed. 

Just after the end of World War II, one of 
the Soviet attaches on duty at the Red 
Embassy in Washington was an admiral of 
Georgian extraction. He must remain anony¬ 
mous because he has since returned to the 
Soviet Union. This man told his American 
friends that the spirit of nationalism and the 
desire for independence from Moscow have 
never disappeared in his homeland of 
Georgia. The people of Georgia, he said, were 
biding their time and waiting for their chance 
to achieve freedom. They will welcome, with 
undying gratitude, the knowledge that their 
aspirations were looked on with sympathy by 
the West and they will co-operate fully in 
any feasible plan to bring the Red slave em¬ 
pire to an end. 

The Communists have been slightly more 
subtle in following the Czarlst Russian policy 
of imperialism. Ostensibly they have en¬ 
couraged minority cultures but, by placing 
Muscovite gaulelters at the helm in each 
minority area, they have attained the same 
net effect as the Czarists: The minorities have 
been allowed autonomy in vnlmportant af¬ 
fairs but are tied to Moscow’s apron strings 
In matters that count. Like the Czarists. the 
Communists bleed the minority areas white 
of their produce and raw materials for the 
benefit of the majority Russians. 

The attitude of the minorities toward their 
Russian masters Is best Illustrated by their 
immediate response to the fall of the Russian 
Czar in March 1917. When that happened, 
most of the minority peoples, living on the 
periphery of the Czarlst Empire, in the west, 
the east, and to the south, declared their 
independence and established free and 
usually republican governments. In other 
words, the minorities took advantage with¬ 
out delay of the collapse of Moscow's power 
to free themselves from any connection with 
the Russians although the democratic suc¬ 
cessors to the Czarlst state promised them 
sympathetic treatment and a large measure 
of autonomy under locally chosen govern¬ 
ments. 

In November 1917, when Lenin and his 
Bolsheviks overthrew the provisional Keren¬ 
sky government, despite the difficulties 
caused by the German occupation of con¬ 
siderable Russian territory, literally dozens 
of independent states had replaced the old 
empire. In Eastern Europe there was a free 
Ukrain and a free White Russia. In the 
Caucasus, and along the shores of the Cas¬ 
pian Soa, the Georgians, the Armenians, and 
half a dozen other races, declared their in¬ 
dependence In the Crimea, a Tartar state 
was formed. Siberia was the location of no 
less than five Iree states. The far-oflf Asiatic 
possessions of the Czar reverted to their for¬ 
mer independent status. The Baltic States-— 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia—joined Fin¬ 
land 111 asserting their independence. 

Nothing was left of the despotically ruled 
empire but those territories inhabited by 
the Russians themselves. 

The Communist masters of Russia, al¬ 
though they gave Up service to the principle 
oi sell-determination, were then, as now. 
shrewd mvn who realized that reconquest of 


the old Czarlst empire would give them a 
fine start on their plan to conquer the world 
for Marxism. They also realized that world 
opinion would not give much support to the 
new states because the West, not having 
learned to dilTerentiate between the various 
distinctive ethnological groups living in the 
former territories of the Czar, lumped them 
together as Russian and looked on their wars 
as so many domestic quarrels. 

So Lenin and his Bolsheviks sent their 
armies against one new state after another 
and reannexed their territory, this time as 
part of a Communist empire. 

By 1925 the last of the independent states 
was crushed and the capitals of Europe were 
crowded with political refugees from the 
ruthless vengeance of the new Communist 
empire. 

It is these political refugees—and those 
who joined them in exile during and after 
the Second World War—who have kept alive 
the idea that the way to root out Bolshevism 
is to offer the hope of freedom to the minor¬ 
ities of the Soviet Union. Between the wars, 
these exiles learned to recognize that it was 
their own weakness, caused by their inabil¬ 
ity to work together against the Communists, 
rather than the Bolshevik power which de¬ 
stroyed their opportunity for freedom. 
Many of the exiles decided that only through 
the close cooperation of all the minorities 
could they hope to regain their precious in¬ 
dependence. They organized political asso¬ 
ciations which cut across national lines, In¬ 
cluded representatives from all or nearly all 
minorities, and set as their goal the restora¬ 
tion of freedom to all. 

In ^.a^saw, for instance. Prof. Roman 
Smal Stock!, a famous Ukrainian scholar 
who now teaches at Marquette University, 
organized the Promethean League with 
delegates from a baker’s dozen of the minor¬ 
ities. Between the wars, the Promethean 
League disseminated independence propa¬ 
ganda from outside the Soviet Union and 
fostered a secret underground movement 
within the Communist empire. The league 
was shattered by the Second World War. but 
Prof. Smal Stock! has now reorganized it in 
this country. 

Similar In purpose to the Promethean 
League is the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na¬ 
tions, organized in the Ukraine in 1943 by 
undergrounc* representatives of the minor¬ 
ities who were then lighting against both 
the Nazi invaders and the Soviet partisan 
bands. The ABN now maintains its head¬ 
quarters in Edinburgh. 

The existence of such organizations among 
the thousands of exiles from the Soviet 
Union, plus information brought to Wash¬ 
ington from inside the Soviet Union by 
agents of our various official intelligence 
services, has convinced many American Gov¬ 
ernment officials that a strong demand for 
freedom exists among the Soviet minorities. 
There are available on-the-spot reports 
which reveal that Soviet treatment of Its 
Central Aslan minorities, for example, is ex¬ 
tremely brutal, and that, as a result, a major 
part of the nopulation of this area is espe¬ 
cially anxious to cast o ' the Sovl'^t yoke. 

Although the constitution of the Soviet 
Union, the so-called Stalin constitution of 
1936, provides for self-government in minori¬ 
ty areas of the country, our officials know 
that in every case the majority of highly 
placed administrators are Russian carpet¬ 
baggers, Only the lowest posts In the ad¬ 
ministrative echelons are open to the mi¬ 
nority representatives. 

In the western areas of the Soviet Union, 
particularly in the Ukraine an.: in the former 
B iltlc States, Soviet brutality has caused the 
extermination of a large part of the popula¬ 
tion and the wholesale transference of other 
millions to the slave labor camps. These 
facts are well known to newspaper readers 
from the charges breught against the Bol¬ 
sheviks before the United Nations by exiles 
from these regions. Secret information In 


the possession of the United States Govern¬ 
ment confirms these charges in every re¬ 
spect. 

If there Is further dovi*)t that the minori¬ 
ties of the Soviet Union are eager for free¬ 
dom, two postwar acts of Stalin’s govern¬ 
ment should serve to d^.Bpel the notion. 
When the United Nations was organized. 
Stalin thought it necessary to make con¬ 
cessions to minority feelings by insisting that 
the Soviet Ukraine and the Soviet White 
Russ'an Republic sh<"V.ld have their own rep¬ 
resentatives in the General Assembly as well 
as their own foreign ministers and separate 
armies. Of course, by placing Communists in 
charge of these impurtar.t posts, Stalin has 
assured himself that whatever autonomy 
these states have gained has been on paper 
only. 

In its second action, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment deliberately destroyed several of the 
minorities which had enjoyed a slight degree 
of autonomy under the watchful eyes of 
Russian overseers. Among these victims were 
three autonomous republics—two Tatar and 
one German—located in the Crimea. The 
population of these regions was shipped to 
the slave labor camps of the Arctic and their 
territory was transferred to other minorities 
on the pretext that these people had co¬ 
operated with the Nazis during the war. 

Doubtless this was partly true. Most of 
the minority peoples In the areas occupied 
by the Germans early in the war did cooper¬ 
ate with the Invaders. But they did this 
not because they favored Hitler’s cause, but 
because they looked upon the war as a God- 
glven opportunity for them to gain their 
freedom from the men in the Kremlin. Stu¬ 
dents of Eastern European affairs agree that 
if the Nazis had properly and decently 
treated the people of the Soviet Union in the 
areas occupied by the German Army, Stalin 
would have lost the war. When the Ger¬ 
mans first came in they were welcomed be¬ 
cause anything seemed better to these slaves 
of the Communists than the system under 
which they had been living. But when the 
minorities understood that the Germans 
were coming in as masters rather than as 
liberators, they turned against them. 

Knowing these facts, many responsible 
Washington officials are convinced that it 
would be a strategically wise move for this 
country to announce to the minorities that 
we look with approval on their aspirations 
for freedom and will do all In our power to 
help them achieve it. Such a proclamation, 
which would pay back the Communists In 
their own coin because they are constantly 
urging the people of the West to revolt 
against their governments, would cause so 
much strile and dissension within the Soviet 
Union, as the minorities regained their hope 
of freedom, that Stalin would be kept too 
busy to think of foreign adventures. 

The Red army would be needed to 
strengthen local garrisons and quell do¬ 
mestic insurrections instead oi for foreign 
conquest. But since the proportion of mi¬ 
nority troops In the Red army Is the some 
as in the general population, It would not 
be long befoie Stalin's troops began to join 
the civilian population In the quest for free¬ 
dom. When that happens, the break-up of 
the Soviet state, founded as It is on military 
power and no the will of the people, will 
lollow Inevitably. 

Thus there is a good chance that If this 
country comes out for self-determination 
and proclaims It by every propaganda means 
we possess—by radio, leaflet, and word of 
mouth—we will never have to fight a war 
with the Communists, who bear within them 
the seeds of their own destruction. The 
minority exiles in this country and in West¬ 
ern Europe are the means by which we can 
carry these propaganda messages to the en¬ 
slaved people of the Soviet Union. They 
understand the aspirations of their fellow 
countrymen at home. Their very presence 
In the West Is proof that the minorities 
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enthralled to the Russian Communists are 
anxious for the opportunity to throw off 
the Soviet yoke. Certainly we will pay a 
cheaper price In hlood end treasure for the 
destruction of Red Russia’s Imperlallem if 
we give these men the chance they seek to 
BOW the seeds of liberty In the heart of the 
Soviet Union. 

If wc decide to use this plan, there Is 
always the possibility that war with the 
Communists will come before It can be put 
Into effect and bear Its fruit. If that Is the 
case. W3 will find that advocacy of self-de¬ 
termination will create a pro-United States 
climate of opinion In the minority aretis of 
the Soviet Union. We will be fighting the 
Soviets with one will and one determina¬ 
tion; they will be fighting uo with a divided 
and unhappy people. 

WoRhlngton known these facta but hesi¬ 
tates to take the necessary steps becau.se It 
Is not sure the American people are sufll- 
cicntly acquainted with Russian history to 
understand that the breuk-up of the Soviet 
Empire would bo an act of hlBtorlcal Jus¬ 
tice. If the people of this country show 
that they understand and support self-de- 
terminniion for Soviet minorities, Washing¬ 
ton will fall in line. 


[Prom the Brooklyn Tablet of Maich 24, 
10511 

Ukrainians Urge Monc “Voice** Aid— Ses¬ 
sions Here At so Ask Help to Unoerground 

PoRcr.s IN Europe 

The all-out and urquallfled support to 
the United States Government in its ever- 
Increaalng efforts to oppo:.e the aggressive 
and Imperlallsllc polleles of Soviet Russia, 
whose ultimate and decisive aim is the Im- 
petition of slavery upon this country, was 
pledged by the Ukrnlnlnn Congress Commit¬ 
tee of America nt the eoncUirlon of its 2-dny 
annual meeting at the Hotel Statler. Man¬ 
hattan. Sunday. 

The Ukrainian CorgrcRR Committee of 
America, reprepentlng over a million cltl- 
Ecns cf Ukrainian birth or orlpln and hovinn; 
br.anchcs In three quarters of the United 
States, has been vigorously campaigning 
ngnloKt Soviet Russia’s ent.lavement of 
Ukruinla and other non-Russian countries of 
Eastern Europe, and advocating the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of self-determina¬ 
tion to all peoples subjugated by the Krem¬ 
lin. 

Tlie main feature of the meeting was the 
ij-^port of the president of the organization. 
Dr, Lev E Dobrlansky. professor of eccnomlcs 
at Georgetown University, Washington. D. C. 

Dr, Dobrlansky stated that one of the 
most gratifying effects of the work of the 
committee was the growing reRllzatlon in 
both governmental end congressional circles, 
of the urgent need of relying on the sub¬ 
jugated peoples, such as the Ukrainians who, 
fighting for the liberation of their country 
from Soviet Russia, are in a true sense allies 
of western freedom. 

URGE JOINING ANTIIUm FORCES 

A series of resolutions was voted by the 
meeting. One of them called for the inten¬ 
sification of eftorts in disseminating vital 
data on developments inside the Soviet 
Union, which data the committee is receiv¬ 
ing from various Ukrainian organizations 
both inside and outside the iron curtain and 
imparting as Invaluable advance information 
to our Government, while another called 
upon similar organizations to unite for an 
over-ail coordination of antl-Communlst 
efforts. 

Another resolution deplored the inefllcacy 
of the Voice of America In making genuine 
appeals to the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
whose predominant aspirations for liberation 
from the Russian imperialistic yoke is po¬ 
tentially the most powerful and effective 
weaoou against the Soviet aggressor. 


It was emphasized that the Ukrainian Con¬ 
gress Committee, guided by a sense of Chris¬ 
tian charity and compassion, observes a well 
grounded distinction between a historically 
undemocratic Russian Icaderchlp, now In the 
form of Soviet communism, and the peren¬ 
nially victimized common Russian people; 
another part of the same resolution casti¬ 
gated those irresponalble anti-Communtst 
Russian political leaders lor whom the con¬ 
servation of the Russian territorial empire is 
more important than the defeat of Soviet 
communism. 

Plnolly, the committee called for American 
aid of every description for the underground 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UFA), which is 
tho vanguard of the anti-Communist forces 
behind the Iron curtain, and which collabo¬ 
rates intimately with the known Slovak, 
Lithuanian, and Polish underground resist¬ 
ance systems, thus creating a vast reservoir of 
anti-Soviet and Rnti-Communist forces be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. 

The committee also called for the appli¬ 
cation of the basic American principle in 
foreign policy, uamoiy, the principle of na¬ 
tional telf-determination, to be applied to 
oil peoples, large and small, ns consistent 
with our democratic belief.s and the princi¬ 
ples of intcrnationol Justice, and endorsed 
the recent policy proposed by Harold E. Stas- 
sen. president of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who advocated the complete and true 
sovereignty and independence of nine east¬ 
ern European countries, now in Soviet slav¬ 
ery. among which in the first place was 
Ukraine, the longest and most fiercely op¬ 
pressed victim of Soviet Russia. 


Washington in a State of Unparalleled 
Confusion” Says Mr. Felix Morley 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Felix Morley is an outstand¬ 
ing journalist and author. Writing in 
Barron’s for March 19, he calls atten¬ 
tion to Washington scandals and says 
they are the country’s peril. And in¬ 
deed they are, Mr. Speaker, for the peo¬ 
ple are alarmed about present conditions 
which President Truman Ignores. Re¬ 
cently he was bold enough to say that 
he is surrounded by “honorable men.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. Morley’s article; 

“ALL Honorable Men"—^The Washington 
Scandals Are the Country’s Peril 
(By Felix Morley) 

Under the English system, a vote like that 
In the House last week on the RPC would 
probably have brought on a general election. 

By the narrow margin of 200 to 197, with 
36 absentees, the Representatives favored a 
Republican resolution to reject President 
Truman’s plan for reorganizing this now un¬ 
savory lending agency. It was a clear vote 
of no confidence. The resolution said, in 
effect, that reorganization of the RFC should 
be tabled because the national interest de¬ 
mands Its complete abolition; the sooner, the 
better. 

Because the Reorganization Act. under 
which the vote was taken, requires a major¬ 
ity of the entire House membership, the reso¬ 
lution failed. But that was only because 18 
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Republicans were absent when the vote wos 
taken. If the fate of the administration had 
actually been at stake, the GOP whips would 
have had those absentees In line Then, 
with the defections from the Democratic 
side, tho RFC would have been on the way 
out. It may be. anyway, if the Rcn.ato ap¬ 
proves the Byrd resolution condemning this 
agency’s “sordid record of fiscal vandalism.’’ 

The failure of last week's congrer.sional 
attack on the RP’C Is Important beenuee it 
emphasizes that Congress Is relatively pow¬ 
erless against entrenched corruption. The 
inflexible term of executive office is n weak¬ 
ness, 08 well as a strength, in our govern¬ 
mental system. Short of the pr'jcees of im- 
pt-achment, there is no way in which the 
Truman administration can be ousted prior 
to November 1052. It Is close to 2 years be¬ 
fore aiicthcr President can take office. Until 
then the Nation must put up with what it 
has. 

When Mr Truman returns, next week, 
from his March vacation at Key West he will 
find Wcfhington in a state of unparalleled 
confusion. On every sector of the mobiliza¬ 
tion front matters are defltiltoly getting out 
of control. 

The problems of the Economic Stobillza- 
tlon Apency. boycotted by organized labor, 
increase daily. Its able publicity director 
tadly admits that he Is too busy releasing 
the kaleidoscopic regulations to know 
whether or not they are observed, or even 
understcod, by those on whom they are so 
prolifically showered 

The issi'e of military asslstcnce to our 
European allies is still far from settled. At 
best it will be some weeks before General 
Elsenhower has any more American troops 
under his command. unless they are sent 
without congreiif.ionul approval. In spite of 
protracted hearings, neither House has b.s yet 
approved the administration request lor a 
Iree hand in this matter. And indications 
are strong that the free hand will not be 
granted. 

The Senate has acted to extend the draft 
and Inaugurate UMT. But the House Is only 
now completing committee consideration of 
this le'prlatlon. rendered urgent by the tact 
that the prerent draft law has lees then 3 
month.s to run. 

Although Seoul is again happily in our 
hands, the Department of State has revealed 
no plan for ending the Korean war. In a 
military sense this has been going as well as 
could be hoped, but General MacArthur has 
given public warning that stalemate is the 
bct>t he can achieve within the present policy 
setup. Meantime, the UN seems to have 
warhed lus hands of its Korean problem 
child. The only current news Irom UN is 
that tho wlndtjws in the new Secretariat 
building will have to be wcatherslripprd to 
keep out New York’s soot and grime. 

Wcatherstrlpping. however, will not avail 
to exclude the dirt that has been sifting into 
BO many Government ngoncies here in Vilash- 
Ingtou. The current revelations ol r,fficl.il 
connivance in racketeering of many kinds 
are appalling to honorable lenders in both 
political parties. 

It is a Democratic Senator, Fulbright of 
Arkansas, who seriously suggests "a general 
Investigation of the moral level’’ of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. And since this suggestion 
we have had, inter alia, the testimony of the 
offleiol who said last week that nothing but 
friendship prompted him to support a high¬ 
ly dubious RPC loan: “Maybe I’m naive nr 
something but that doesn’t seem wrong to 
me." 

The revelations brought out by the RPC 
and crime Investigations, and in both there 
is much still to come, are highly disturbing 
because, In the words of Senator Nlxon they 
•‘show a complete lack of understanding of 
what Is morally right and proper for a Gk)v- 
ernment employee." 

Prom the domestic viewpoint the Fcandals 
are causing a mistrust of government which. 
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while perhaps fundamentally healthy. Is ma¬ 
terially hampering the conduct of emergency 
business. 

The Fulbrlght committee reports that Its 
^‘hearings have not been successful In estab¬ 
lishing the real reasons why RFC loans 
were made.” And the suspicion thus en¬ 
gendered carries over into other fields. It 
has already led to the charge that the admin¬ 
istration wants four more divisions for Eu¬ 
rope Just as a first Installment. The feeling 
grows that all the administration policies 
are devious and that Congress should there¬ 
fore block rather than cooperate. 

The results is obstruction of policies that 
are v.hse as well as those that have been 
demonstrably shameful. 

Obstruction means delay—In matters that 
demand action as well as in those where In- 
acticn is desirable. Tax legislation is a case 
in point. Clearly the defense effort demands 
fundamental reexamination of the tax struc¬ 
ture and It had been expected that the Con¬ 
gress would have come to grips with this 
problem before Easter. The present state of 
the calendar Indicates that It will be May, or 
even later, before any new tax legislation can 
be cleared by the House. 

The picture Is equally unhealthy from the 
viewpoint of American prestige abroad. Pres¬ 
ident Truman says that his foreign policy 
aims to Insure that people everywhere have 
the things that are necessary to make life 
worth while and that they live by the moral 
code in which they believe. 

In the light of the mink coat and other 
revelations these words have an ambiguous 
ring, and lead to cynical interpretation. Yet 
the defense effort depends, before anything 
else, on vital faith and conviction In regard 
to the values w'e mobilize to delend. 

After 19 years of uninterrupted power the 
Dmocratlc administration has not merely 
lost its spiritual elan, but is more and more 
giving evidence of clinging to power primar¬ 
ily for its fruits, corrupt or otherwise. That 
would be serious If we had not assumed a 
position ol world leadership. It is doubly 
serious when the future of civilization de¬ 
pends on a consistency between what we 
say and what we do. 

Fortunately, the real Voice of America does 
not emanate from Washington. It speaks 
most clearly In the countless communities 
where men and women meet their dally tasks 
with no thought other than doing the Job 
at hand as well as possible. The symbolic 
significance of Easter was never more Impor¬ 
tant to the American people than this year, 
when the prospects of an improvement In 
direction from the center of political power 
are distinctly dim. 

PM'opoted Virgin Islands Organic Act— 
Address By Gov. Morris de Castro 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, while in 
the Virgin Islands on official business for 
the Committee on Appropriations on 
March 27, 1951, I heard Gov. Morris P. 
de Castro, of the Virgin Islands, deliver 
an address on the radio. He expressed 
his views on the subject of a proposed 
new organic act dealing with the govern¬ 
ing and financing of the Virgin Islands. 

I believe the views he expressed may be 


of Interest to Members and others. I 
wish to make it clear that my inclusion 
here of the Governor’s speech is not to be 
construed as endorsement or approval by 
me of his views, but under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks. I Include herewith as a 
matter of public interest a copy of Gov¬ 
ernor de Castro’s radio address: 

Fellow citizens cf the Virgin Islands, to¬ 
night I am going to discuss the proposed 
organic act for the Virgin Islands, as Intro¬ 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Murdock on February 14 this 
year, and give you my vIcwf, simply and 
clearly, on the essential provisions which 
I believe should be given consideration In 
any change which may be made In our 
basic law. In accordance with my determi¬ 
nation to declare my position on any public 
question, I shall face the issues here squarely 
and factually. I sincerely hope that those 
who may not agree with me will reccgnlze 
that It is my right and duty to state my 
views, however controversial they may be. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that 
the Congress of the United States will decide 
finally what form of constitution will be pro¬ 
vided for the people of the Virgin Islands. 
This is so because Congrc.«8 has the supr: me 
right of legislation and ol government for 
the insular possessions of the United States. 
This is so, also, because whatever form of 
government we get will cl.rectly affect the 
rclatlon.ships between these islands and their 
sovereign, the United States of America. 
Members of Congress will listen respectfully 
to the proposals which will be submittted 
by our legislative assembly, by the Governor, 
and by various citizens of the Islandb but, 
in the final analysis, the decision will be 
theirs, not ours. We shall hope that the 
final decisions of Congress will embody our 
desires and our aspirations. 

It is necebsary, therefore, that the people 
of the islands should think these problems 
through calmly, carefully, and deliberately. 
We should make every effort to present a 
united front at the congressional hearings 
which will undoubtedly be held here in the 
islands later this year. Wc should not let 
such disturbing or vexing questions as to 
who might lose office In the executive or 
legislative branches of the government by 
a new organic act color our thinking or 
confuse our facts. We must deal with prin¬ 
ciples. not with personalities. We should 
bear in mind that the fewer problems we In¬ 
dicate, the fewer differences we present, the 
better will be the opportunity to convince 
Members of Congress of what our real needs 
are and Just what are our true aspirations. 

Let us begin then with the premise that the 
people of the Virgin Islands, under the Or¬ 
ganic Act of 1936, have enjoyed and are 
atill enjoying a good measure of autonomy. 
With the exception of the right to elect our 
own Governor and to vote In national elec¬ 
tions, our people have all the benefits and 
the privileges of American citizens. Wo have 
a bill of rights roughly equivalent to that of 
the Federal Constitution, including freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of worship. Wc have universal franchise 
through which our own legislatures, with 
very broad legislative powers, are elected. A 
generous National Government has helped us 
provide a reasonable degree of freedom from 
want. 

What, then, shall we seek In our new or¬ 
ganic act? In answering this question, it is 
Important to observe that what we seek is 
not the ultimate answer. The new organic 
act will undoubtedly be a composite of the 
things we seek In order to grant us greater 
autonomy and the things which the National 
Government will require In order to make us 
more self-supporting, more economical of op¬ 
eration, and more responsible and effective 


In our relationships with the United States. 
There are a great many details which go into 
the preparation of a new organic act which 
need not concern us here. These are the de¬ 
tails ctf draftsmanship which must be left to 
legal technicians. Wc need concern ourselves 
only with a few basic considerations. After 
these shall have been determined, the rest is 
easy. I should now like to compare these 
basic points contained In the proposed or¬ 
ganic act now before Congress with our pres¬ 
ent organic act, analyze them, and give you 
my own views upon each of them. 

Here they are: The Murdock bill proposed: 

1. An elected governor in 1953. We have 
an appointed governor now. 

2. \ single legislature in 1951. We have 
three legislatures now. Legislative sesBlons 
of 60 da, s in each year with compensation to 
be paid during sessions only. We have con¬ 
tinuous sessions with annual salaries for our 
legislators now. Election of members of the 
single legislature from each Island constitut¬ 
ing a dliitrlct with five members at large from 
all islands. We have now sppcUied numbers 
of members from town and country districts 
and specified members it largo in each mu¬ 
nicipality. 

3. Abolilion of the President’s prerogative 
to act upon local legislation after it has been 
passed over the Govci nor's veto. At the pres¬ 
ent time, the President decides when a bill 
is passed over the Governor’s veto-, and the 
Governor still refuses to approve it. 

4. Confirmation of department heads only 
by the legislature. At present the councils 
have to confirm nil appointees. 

5. Return of the internal revenue taxes and 
no more Federal appropriations. Wc now re¬ 
ceive annual appropriations but not the In¬ 
ternal revenue taxes. 

6. A single treasury. We have two sepa¬ 
rate treasuries now, and finally 

7. A resident commissioner In 1953. We 
have none now. 

Thc^e seven basic principles require se¬ 
rious consideration so that our people may 
be made lully aware of their many coinpli- 
c. tions and ramifications without which 
awareness we cannot intelll‘’ently make up 
our minds. Let me now discuss each of 
there Issues. 

First and foremo.st, there Is the question 
of an elective or an appointive governor. 
I realize that this is perhaps the issue which 
is the most difficult for me to discuss be¬ 
cause I am an appointed governor. It Is 
difficult, also, for the reason that my mo¬ 
tives may be so easily impugned. Neverthe¬ 
less, these tlme.s call for honest and cou¬ 
rageous leadership and for expressions of 
honest convictions. I shall, therefore, not 
hesitate to state my opinion. I am in favor 
c’ the ultimate objective of an elective gov¬ 
ernor. All elective governor is the highest 
political benefit which the people of these 
islands may ever hope or expect to achieve. 
Certainly we cannot hope for statehood or 
commonwealth status. When Puerto Rico 
was granted the right to elect its own gover¬ 
nor, nearly 50 years alter its annexation by 
the United States, the party system had been 
well established. Here In the Virgin Islands. 
33 years after the purchase of the Islands by 
the United States, only 14 years after uni¬ 
versal suffrage was extended here, we have 
not yet developed the party system of gov¬ 
ernment. In St. Croix last year 30 candi¬ 
dates ran independently for 0 seats in the 
Council. In a situation such as this an 
elected governor under present conditions 
might well not have any party representation 
in the legislature, resulting In a stalemate 
In government. I am strongly of the 
opinion that, before we elect our governor, 
we need first to develop the party system 
fully. We need to be more nearly self-sup¬ 
porting. We need to shoulder greater re¬ 
sponsibilities In government. In my opln- 
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Ion, our new organic act should provide for an 
elective governor In a few years when we 
shall have developed more political matu- 
rlty and better statesmanship, which we shall 
need to carry out our responsibilities under 
a more liberal constitution. 

Second, there is the question of a single 
legislature or of three leglslatxu-es. how they 
shall be elected, and how its members shall 
be compensated. Here, too, I face a difficult 
issue because it Is so closely connected with 
Incumbents who may question my sincerity 
of purpose. Tet I must state my opinion 
candidly. I am In favor of a single legisla¬ 
ture, meeting for a stated period each year, 
and compensated on a per diem basis while In 
session. I am In favor of election of mem¬ 
bers to represent each of the three islands, 
rather than districts within each Island. I 
am In favor of a small board of island com¬ 
missioners, on an honorary basis, elected 
from each Island, to meet once a month to 
handle purely local problems. No one can 
gainsay the fact that three separate legisla¬ 
tive bodies, such as we now have, all with 
full legislative powers, provide a top-heavy, 
burdensome, and most expensive legislative 
machinery for 26,000 people. This system 
has resulted in a per capita legislative cost 
which is far greater than In any other Amer¬ 
ican community. There is absolutely no need 
for our legislatures to be in continuous ses¬ 
sions throughout the yeai-. Many States 
with populations far greater than these Is¬ 
lands have legislative sessions every 2 
years, with extraordinary sessions at the call 
of the governor. With due respect to the 
members of our legislative bodies. I respect¬ 
fully submit that legislation for 26,000 people 
can well be enacted during a regular session 
each year, with such special sessions as 
emergencies may dictate. We would need to 
project our budget better. We would need to 
have a program for the Islands. But the 
legislative participation In such program 
and In the budget need not provide for active 
particlp.*tlon In administrative affairs. There 
must be a clear line of demarcation between 
the powers of the executive and the powers 
of the legislature. I am In favor of an ade¬ 
quate per diem for legislators during sessions. 
This is the method of compensation provided 
In the new organic act for Guam, Just passed 
by Congress. And we will be deceiving oiu- 
selves If we think that we arc going to get 
different treatment. The salaries we pay to 
our legislators far exceed what Is paid In 
many States. Alabama, with 3,000,000 people, 
pays Its legislators $10 per day during ses¬ 
sions. Arizona pays $8 per day for 60 days, 
and \ri 2 ona ‘8 population is 745,000. Con¬ 
necticut pays $600 every 2 years. Florida pays 
$10 per day during sessions. Missouri, with a 
population of 4.000,000, pays $126 per month. 
Alaska pays $16 per day, and Alaska’s popu¬ 
lation is 105,000. West Virginia pays $600 
annually. 

1 believe that it is unnecessary to continue 
the system of electing representatives for 
the town and country districts separately 
and members at large In each Island. These 
Virgin Islands should constitute a strong 
and unified political entity. It Is fallacious 
to hold that any responsible citlaen of St. 
Croix, for example, may not adequately rep¬ 
resent Chrlstlansted and Prederlkstcd and 
the country districts as well. It Is fallacious 
to hold that any responsible leader in St. 
Thomas may not represent adequately the 
town and the country districts of the Island 
of 8t. Thomas. Let us get away from the 
horse-and-buggy days. Let us advance our 
thinking as the times have advanced. In 
my opinion, nothing would solidify our Is¬ 
lands more than election of members of the 
legislature on an Island-wide basis. We 
should have proportional representation In 
our legislature, namely, one member for so 
many thousand population. However, to 
give St. Croix the same number of members 


as St. Thomas, we might for the present 
compromise with four members to be elected 
from St. Croix, four from 8t. Thomas, one 
from St. John, and six members at large, 
with the provision that not more than three 
of the members at large shall be from any 
one island. 

Third is the issue of full legislative right 
to override executive vetoes. At present 
there Is the provision that If any bill is 
passed over the Governor’s veto, the Gov¬ 
ernor may send It to the President for final 
action. Incidentally, this still remains In 
Puerto Rico’s constitution. I am in favor 
of allowing bills passed over the Governor’s 
veto to become law by reason of the over¬ 
riding of the veto. When members of the 
legislature have this power, which they do 
not have now, they will have to exercise 
more mature Judgment and greater political 
skill. This is a step to provide political 
maturity which should be taken now. 

Fourth is confirmation of officials and 
employees by the legislature. I am in favor 
of limiting legislative confirmation to policy¬ 
making officials. The present system where¬ 
by all executive appointments, from custo¬ 
dial to policy-making employees, must be 
confirmed by the legislature is a vicious one. 
It must be changed, for It defeats the very 
objectives of a true merit system. It exists 
In no other American community. It is an 
effectl* e bar to good government. It brings 
politics Into our civil service. I agree that 
all department heads, when we pay their 
salaries, and all policy-making officials should 
be confirmed, but certainly not the members 
of tile custodial, clerical, and professional 
services. 

Fifth is the return of the internal revenue 
taxes. I am in favor of the return of these 
taxes to the Virgin Islands treasury. I am 
also in favor of a reduced central admin¬ 
istration to be paid from annual Federal ap¬ 
propriations. I am certain that the only 
way we will get this great benefit, and I 
believe we can get it this year, is for us all 
to agree that the CongT'^bs should for the 
time being provide reasonable limitations as 
to the broad use of the funds so returned to 
the Virgin Islands. I agree with the pro¬ 
visions of the Murdock bill that the internal 
revenue taxes may be expended under the 
supervision of the legislature after the broad 
purposes and objects of expenditure shall 
have been approved annually by the Presi¬ 
dent. In other words, the President would 
say that so much of these funds would he 
spent each year for operating expenses of 
the government of the Virgin Islands, so 
much of the funds for capital Improvements, 
and so much for reserve funds. Thereafter, 
the legislature would budget the funds and 
provide for the details of thclr expenditure 
but circumscribed by the broad purposes 
fixed by the President. 

Sixth is the question of a single treas¬ 
ury. I am in favor of a single treasury. In 
a new form of government, this would be 
academic. It is elementary that In a gov¬ 
ernment for the islands as a whole, funds 
raised in one Island may he expended for 
the benefit and government of the entire 
group of Islands. This change requires no 
further Justification or explanation. It is 
bound to come. 

And. finally, Is the provision for a Resident 
Commissioner. I am, of course, in favor of 
the creation of a Resident Commissioner for 
the islands. We urgently need such repre¬ 
sentation in Washington. However, we also 
know that in the recently enacted Organic 
Act for Guam, Congress deleted the provision 
for a Resident Commissioner. We should 
ask for this great benefit, and Justify it as 
strongly as possible. 

I have given you my views on the most 
important provisions of a new constitution. 
Let me conclude by stating that I believe 
we have the best opportunity we have ever 


had of getting the internal-revenue taxes— 
millions of dollars annually returned to us 
for the benefit and government of our Is¬ 
lands if we can agree on the main provi¬ 
sions of a new organic act which will sat¬ 
isfy Congress and at the same time give us 
a better governmental structure. And these 
main provisions, I repeat, should be a single 
legislature, with specified annual sessions, to 
be elected in 1952; representation by Islands 
instead of by districts within islands; an 
honorary board of commissioners sitting cnce 
a month to pass on purely local matters; 
confirmation of policy-making employees 
only: a single treasury effective immediately; 
and ultimately the election of the Governor, 
when we shall have developed a responsive 
and responsible elective system and achieved 
the nece.‘snry political maturity to provide 
for a fully autonomous government. 

1 most earnestly urge that we set aside 
all sectional and provincial differences and 
present a united and intelligent ae well as 
forward-looking approach to the Congrecs- 
men who will preside over the organic act 
hearings. This is a year, my fellow citizens, 
of possible great achievements for the peo¬ 
ple of the Virgin Islands. My considered 
judgment Is that If we unite on a program 
such as I have outlined, we shall have an 
excellent opportunity of making a signifi¬ 
cant political and economic gain before the 
close of the year. May I leave with you this 
thought; “Wisdom in self-government de¬ 
velops slowly, with exercise.’* I thank you. 


Sheer Wiitace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord. I am including herein a letter from 
William R. Spear, editor of the Port 
Myers News-Press, a daily paper printed 
in my district. I also Include an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Sheer Wastage” which 
polntr out very forcefully the waste of 
the taxpayers’ money in addition to the 
unnecessary waste of newspaper prints 
which is causing a paper shortage. Cer¬ 
tainly the committee of the Congress 
having jurisdiction over this subject 
matter should look carefully into the 
complaint made by Editor Spear, and 
perhaps the newsprint and paper situa¬ 
tion could be relieved so as to permit 
the newspapers of this Nai^ion to obtain 
the newsprint they need. I desire to 
recommend this editorial to your careful 
reading and to commend Editor Spear 
for this constructive criticism: 

Port Mters News-Press, 

Fort Myers, Fla., March 9, 1951. 
Representative Dwight L. Rogers, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dwight: 1 wish you’d take a look at 
the enclosed material and the envelopes It 
was mailed in. 

Every few days I get one of these releases 
in one of these expensive manlla envelopes, 
which, of course, go Into the wastebasket. 
While you may not bo a newspaperman, you 
cm readily sec that it is of no news value 
whatever. Since it comes to the News-Press, 
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I assume it Is sent to all the other papers 
of the United States too, and I will guaran¬ 
tee you that no paper, not even the New York 
Times, prints It. 

Today, in one single mail, I received these 
three separate envelopes, containing the re¬ 
leases I enclose, and I Just couldn't refrain 
frr 1 squawking to my Congressman about it. 
In these times when newspapers are des¬ 
perately hard up for enough newsprint to 
print their papers on, and some have even 
had to curtail their service to their readers 
because of the shortage, it seems outrageous 
to me for the Government to waste expensive 
paper in this manner—and pure waste is 
what it is—not to mention the expense. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bill Spear. 


Sheer Wastage 

Would you like to read a speech on forced 
labor that runs 14 legal-size pages of single- 
spaced typing which some man named Walter 
Kotschnlg delivered before the United Na¬ 
tions Economic and Social Council In San¬ 
tiago, Chile. March 15? Would you like the 
paper to leave out the news about the school 
board and the city council, the society per¬ 
sonals. and some of the sports to make room 
for printing this 14-page speech for you? 

You wouldn't? Why, that's amazing—to 
the Government, that is. The Government 
apparently thought you would, for it has 
mlmecgraphod this speech and mailed It to 
the NewF-Press and also, presumably, to the 
1.771 other dally papers In the United States. 
It was mailed, moreover, in a heavy kraft 
envelope of the finest quality made, a big 
envelope 10 by 15 inches (1 loot 3 Inches 
long). These envelopes, even when bought 
in lots of 10,COO, are listed in the printing 
catalog at about 1>2 cents apiece, not count¬ 
ing the cost of the printing on it. It would 
cost a private Individual 9 cents for the post¬ 
age alone, but the Government, of course, 
malls It “free”—meaning at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Counting in the cost of mimeo¬ 
graphing and handling, it cost considerable 
for the Government to send this to the News- 
Press, where it wound up In the waste¬ 
basket, and to all the other papers which, you 
can be certain, treated it similarly. 

This material was mailed out by the United 
States mission to the United Nations, and, 
if you think that's wasteful, read on. This 
was but one such mailing from this outfit. 
Every few days others arrived—all equally 
worthle.ss. In one single mail the other day 
three separate releases of this nature wore 
received—all separately mailed in three of 
those huge, expensive kraft envelopes. 

Tills is Just from the United States mis¬ 
sion to the United Nations—one single Gov¬ 
ernment agency. There are scores of other 
Government agencies and most of them bom¬ 
bard the newspapers of the country with 
propaganda and press releases that have no 
value whatever. The flood Is so heavy that 
actually it takes a good deal of time by some¬ 
body on the staff of the paper Just to open 
all this mail and see what it is. 

Aside from the sheer waste of the tax¬ 
payers’ money which this Involves, there are 
two other aspects of the matter that make It 
outrageous. One is the postal deficit. Jf 
all this worthless postage-free material with 
which the Government bureaus flood the 
mafls were eliminated, it seems quite likely 
that the Post Office Department could oper¬ 
ate in the black without the new Increase 
in postage rates which President Truman has 
now proposed. The second is the paper 
shortage. Newspapers are desperately hard 
up for newsprint. Some have had to ration 
circulation and advertising. Every paper, 
including the News-Press, feels the pinch. 
Yet the Government finds plenty of paper to 
waste in this manner. 


Not Juit a Buncii of Figures 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» March 22, 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial by Robert Letts 
Jones in the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Jour¬ 
nal, which further expresses the view¬ 
point of that community in the pending 
CAB-West Coast Airlines case: 

Not Just a Bunch op Figures 

For a company that wants to serve Salem, 
West Coast Airlines shows a peculiar attitude. 

In the case before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that has been going on for almost 2 
years. West Coast Airlines goes along with 
the CAB suggestion that the feeder-line serv¬ 
ice quit serving McMinnville and move oper¬ 
ations to Salem instead. But In putting 
Oregon’s capital on its route We^t Coast 
would push United Air Lines out. 

In summing up Its position West Coast 
admits that passenger traffic into and out of 
McMinnville for last year “obviously would 
not begin” to cover costs of maintaining a 
station. There Is no written consideration 
given the people of the city as lar as ex¬ 
penses of McMinnville In providing an air¬ 
port. The feeder line assumes that If pas¬ 
sengers of that city want air service those 
passengers can travel either to Portland or 
to Salem, If West Const is permitted here. 

When it comes to the advantages of com¬ 
ing to Salem, West Coast Airline considers 
the 1948 figures of United Air Lines serving 
the capital. Instead of the 1948 figures, those 
of 1950 In relation to 4 or 6 years ago sliould 
be considered If the city’s welfare and future 
are to be given any consideration at all. For 
Instance, air cargo or air freight originated 
on United Air Lines out of or into Salem 
In 1946 was 6,621 pounds. In contrast to this, 
poundage figures for the year 1960 were over 
420,000 pounds. The total revenue for United 
service in Salem shows the same growth. In 
1945 the airline took in $37,000. By 1950 
the revenue figure was $300,000. 

West Coast’s position Is that it, as a feeder 
line, should be permitted to be the only 
service for the capital because it has other 
stations In Oregon, But so does United. 
Futhermore, West Coast claims the traffic 
potential of Salem is not very substantial. 
If Salem doesn’t look attractive to West 
Coast, why does that feeder line want to come 
Into Oregon’s capital and second city in size 
a.s the only air transport service? West Coast 
should have asked to come In as a supple¬ 
mentary service, not as the only one. 

Salem’s position is the sumo as it has re¬ 
peatedly been: This city needs United Air 
Lines main-line service. The figures of pas¬ 
sengers, revenue, and air cargo and freight 
show how this city has used United. Is the 
fact that the Salem station rates as seventh 
of all cities, regardless of size, served by 
United west of the Rockies In handling of 
air freight to be ignored, for Instance? 

It is hoped the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
give consideration to the people of this com¬ 
munity who would be affected adversely if 
United sevice were suspended here. The air¬ 
port with its new developments has been 
baaed economically on United service. 

It Is unfortunate that West Coast treats 
a city it would like to have on Its route as 
a bunch of outdated figures—with no feel¬ 
ing for wishes in this case. 


Tbc Rubber Sbortufo 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, inquiries 
have been coming from my constituents 
regarding the acute shortage of rubber. 
Rubber Is essential in many of our in¬ 
dustrial plants, to say nothing of its more 
general use in the manufacture of auto¬ 
mobile tires and accessories. We are, 
from all accounts, approaching further 
restrictions on the use of rubber, as evi¬ 
denced by the announcement that new 
automobiles will be equipped with only 
four tires, whereas, in the past, they 
were equipped with five tires. There is 
considerable controversy and confusion 
among our people regarding the state¬ 
ment recently made by President Wil¬ 
liam O’Neil of the General Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Co. that he had perfected a system 
whereby the synthetic rubber output 
could be greatly increased. It was said 
that this system would almost imme¬ 
diately increase the synthetic rubber sup¬ 
ply by 22 percent and that presently 
the increase in the supply could be eas¬ 
ily raised to some 40 percent. By rea¬ 
son of the confusion, red tape, and ap¬ 
parently unnecessary delays on the part 
of the Government, this producer is now 
operating in Canada. Surely there is 
some intelligent, logical approach to this 
problem, and I urge that immediate ac¬ 
tion be taken. 


Relief for Meat Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES F. LIND 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent. I include in the Appendix 
of the Record the following letter which 
was sent to me by Mr. Ross L. Bell, chair¬ 
man of the York County Meat Dealers’ 
Association's board of governors, and 
which concerns relief for meat dealers 
now caught in the price squeeze: 

York, Pa.. March 31, 1951. 
The Honorable James F. Lind, 

House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Lind: While I was In Wash¬ 
ington this week on March ’'7 and 28 I was 
atruzed to find that meetings were still 
being held with cattlemen and livestock 
growers discussing the future program on 
controls. In other words the action and 
discusSiOns were still in the formative stage. 

Even the retail meat ad7i.sory committee 
release dated March 20 was the first meeting 
of that particul.ir group to discuss dollar and 
cents prices to be established on beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, etc. 
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We hat* been led to bslleve that rome of 
these prices were to be released March 16 
and 23. This will hardly take place soon 
while plans for action are still In discussion. 

Why then was It necessary to freeee one 
group on prices so far ahead unless It was 
done to quiet the clamor of the houstwlfe, 
or general public at the expense of the re¬ 
tailer, even mere so the independent slaugh¬ 
terer, or even the packer. 

We were all led to believe that within a 
month or so something would be forthcom¬ 
ing that would regulate prices at thc: retail 
level and also some kind of control this time 
on the sale of the live animal and its fair 
distribution. 

After It was found to be a much larger 
task than expected, Mr. DiSalle ignored all 
requests to unfreeze prices until his program 
was ready. At all costs he would hold the 
line and get out prices as soon as possible. 

I had a personal Interview with Mr. Arval 
Erickson, Assistant Director, Food Division, 
Office of Price blabiltzation. on Tuesday, 
March 27, Just 26 days after be had written 
to me promising action. The letter was an 
answer to a telegram sent to Mr. DiSalle on 
February 19 stating that we were then feeling 
the effects of a price squeeze. Pressure was 
put on packers and wholesalers to roll back 
increased prices. This did not eliminate the 
chief headache, namely, the ever-increasing 
cost of cattle. 

Up to the present time nothing has been 
done about the cattle situation and Mr. 
Erickson said another 15 days or even anoth¬ 
er month could pass before this picture 
could be changed. 

I am sorry to say at that rate of slow mo¬ 
tion activity, the very law that was enacted 
to protect the licensed, legitimate meat man 
will have succeeded in forcing him to the 
wall. If we continue to operate under freeze 
prices we are bound to lose more money. In 
a recent check with some of the men the 
losses run from $500 to $6,000 over a period 
of about 30 to 60 days. The only other al¬ 
ternative we have to remain honorable is to 
close our doors completely. This will be our 
second experience in doing this. The last 
time we did this when we found ourselves 
out of compliance with the second OPA law, 
we were forced to close down for 30 days 
before we could get any action from the 
Government. 

At that time we merely asked for a reason¬ 
able law BO that we might operate with a 
fair profit. We did not insist upon abolish¬ 
ment of the law, but those in power evident¬ 
ly realized what a messy business the whole 
thing was and threw it out completely. 

With regards to the losses, I can substan¬ 
tiate my claims along this line and they 
will stand up under Investigation. These 
figures will be taken directly from the book 
records of some of our members during the 
past 60 days. 

To quote Mr. Charles Bauer, our worthy 
president of the Retail Meat and Food Deal¬ 
ers, a statement made at Chicago, January 
23: **The meat dealer has been and is in a 
real squeeze, and is tired of being the whip¬ 
ping boy of the entire livestock and meat in¬ 
dustry, when the truth Is that he Is making 
less money then he did before the inflation¬ 
ary factions took effect.” 

Several factors enter into this picture to 
change the volume of business and conse¬ 
quently the over-all profits. I will merely 
mention some of these and can go into de¬ 
tail later if necessary: 

Increased prices on wrapping paper and 
paper bags. 

Increased prices on hog and sheep casings, 
etc. 

Increased rates on all mechanical repair 
work, etc. 

Increased costs on equipment for replace¬ 
ment, new or second-hand. 


Increased taxes, social security, unemploy¬ 
ment. etc. 

We have already taken a 3-cent decrease in 
fats and oils. 

We have already taken a cut of $3.50 on 
hides. 

Wages have been increased in many In¬ 
stances to keep the trained employees from 
leaving to go Into defense work at much 
higher rates. 

Last but not least, as I mentioned before 
the ever-increasing prices of cattle. 

The membership has been very patient 
and in spite of noticeable increases by others 
who cither in ignorance of the law or In 
direct disobedience continue to pass on to 
the customer increased costs. The group 
have been striving despite losses to abide 
by the ceiling but they cannot be expected 
to continue to do this Indefinitely. In fact 
they have now reached the breaking point. 

As hard as it would have been for re¬ 
gional office to thoroughly check into viola¬ 
tions on price it does seem that at least 
some measure of protection at this late 
date could have been given the sincere mer. 
chant. However, a release dated March 26 
shows the power of enforcement now to be 
through Washington. For further details 
read the release on this matter of the above 
date. 

Valuable Information was secured back in 
September and November of 1950. The title 
known as utilization of Form Crops-Meat 
Products—the Subcomralttce on Senate Res¬ 
olution 36 headed by the Honorable Senator 
Gxnr M. OmLETTo, chairman. 

The witnesses gave some very valuable In¬ 
formation, opinions, and advice based on 
years of experience in the meat industry or 
other Industry closely related and allied with 
the meat Industry. 

In my contacts and through conversation 
With various members of OPS, I am con¬ 
vinced this valuable information was hardly 
if ever used to formulate a system of fair 
and equitable control of meats. 

1 would like it known here and now I per¬ 
sonally am in no position to point a finger 
at any person or group and Judge them re¬ 
sponsible for existing conditions either 
through sins of omission or sins of com¬ 
mission. Rather would I take the position 
of humility and ask of God’s guidance 
through prayer and humble thought to point 
the way to lead us out of the ungodly mess. 

With a Nation as blessed as ours we should 
hang our heads in shame that we cannot 
live together and produce God’s gifts in 
abundance and share them with our fellow 
men. having no other controls than the law 
of nature, supply, and demand and the will 
of God to protect us from unseen dangers. 

May God help you to help us. 

Very sincerely, 

Ross L. Bell. 


House Joint Resolution 180 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

or NEW TORS 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
report contained in the New York Times 
of Sunday, March 4 . This relates to 
House Joint Resolution 180, which pro* 
Tides a method for removal of the Presi¬ 
dent and the compelling of a general 
election in great emergencies. I submit 


It for the thoughtful consideration of 
Members of Congress and the public: 
CouoERT Proposes Rein on President—Seeks 

Amendment To Compel His Resignation 

IP Congress Votes ”No Confidence'' 

Washington, March 8.— ^A resolution for a 
constitutional amendment that would re¬ 
quire the resignation of the President upon 
a two-thirds vote of lack of confidence will 
be introduced next week by Representative 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., Republican, of New 
York, his office announced today. 

Mr. Coudert s bill would authorize the 
Congress, by a concurrent resolution and on a 
two-thirds vote of lack of confidence to the 
President, to compel either the resignation of 
the President or force a national election for 
President, Vice President, and Senators and 
Representatives within 40 days. 

Congress would be authorized in a Joint 
session to elect a successor to the President 
upon his resignation or upon his failure 
either to resign or call for a national elec¬ 
tion, according to the terms of Mr. Coudert’s 
resolution. For this purpose, three-lourths 
of the Members of both Houses would con¬ 
stitute a quorum, and a majority of the 
quorum would elect. 

In the event of a general election, the 
President. Vice President, Senators, and Rep¬ 
resentatives in office when the concurrent 
resolution was adopted would continue to 
serve until 14 days after the election. Their 
successors would then take office. The 
amendment would not apply to the person 
holding the office of President at thc time 
of the proposed Coudert amendment. 

Thus, if a President, following a no-con¬ 
fidence vote, refused either to resign or call 
an election. Congress would elect a successor 
who would serve out his uncxplred time. 
Should he call an election, however, he, thc 
Vice President, and Members of Congress 
would remain in office until 14 days after 
the election of their successors, unless re¬ 
elected. 

Under Mr. Coudert's plan thc President 
would have 10 days from the time of the 
passing of the concurrent resolution in which 
to decide on a course of action. Should he 
call for the new election, It would be held 
on the seventh Tuesday following the pas¬ 
sage of the resolution. 

Mr. Coudert's resolution would have to be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of each Cham¬ 
ber of Congress. It would then go before 
thc States, and If passed by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures It would become part 
of the Constitution. 

S}7eaking of the proposed amendment, Mr. 
Coudert said: ‘T offer this drastic revision 
of our constitutional system only with the 
greatest reluctance and in response to the 
existence of conditions which the founding 
fathers certainly could not have contem¬ 
plated. 

’’Some such action as this Is made neces¬ 
sary by the enormous growth of the power 
of the Presidency over recent years and the 
corresponding decline of the Congress. This 
has resulted in a dangerous distortion in 
our constitutional structure that threatens 
the security of the United States and the 
continued existence of free -epresentative 
government." 

SEES president’s ROLE CHANGED 

He pointed out that at the beginning of 
the Korean fighting he had first voiced the 
need of such legislation. In a speech from 
the floor, he had charged that If we had had 
a parliamentary system resembling Great 
Britain’s, the administration "would be out 
of office overnight." 

The British system was discussed at length 
during the writing of our Constitution, Mr. 
Coudert said, but was rejected. 

"The situation has changed drastically 
since that time," he asserted. "At that time 
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the central figure in our governmental set-up 
was the legislature. The President was to 
have been an honest-to-goodness executive. 

‘•Now, however, the power of the President 
has become so strong that Congress cannot 
do a good Job of legislating.'* 

The proposed amendment would be based 
on the British system “as far as applicable," 
Mr. CouDEHT said. "The principle would be 
the same. It would give the elected legis¬ 
lature an opportunity to effect a change of 
government in a great emergency without 
having to resort to the hopelessly fumbling 
method of impeachment." 

Mr. CouDERT pointed out that under his 
plan the legislature itself would act as its 
own control In the use of its "recall" ma¬ 
chinery, as Parliament did in England. 

"Not many Congressmen would like to 
face the task of going out to campaign for 
office again before their terms expired," he 
explained. “The legislation would not be 
used much; only In a very great emergency. 
It would be a weapon we should have In 
our governmental closet.” 


Donaldson Air Force Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Just received the attached oflScial notice 
that the air base in my home town, for¬ 
merly known as the Greenville Air Force 
Base, Greenville, S. C., has been redesig¬ 
nated as Donaldson Air Force Base. 
The naming of this splendid ah* base for 
Capt. John O. Donaldson was suggested 
by local citizens. Attached hereto are 
certain records regarding young Captain 
Donaldson’s distinguished service; 

[From the Department of Defense, Office of 

Public Information, Washington, D. C., 

April 3, 19511 

Air Force Renames Greenville, S. C.. Base 

The redeslgnatlou of Greenville Air Force 
Base, Greenville, S. C., as Donaldson Air 
Force Base in honor of a World War I ace, 
has been approved by Gen, Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, Chief of Staff. United States Air Force. 

At present the base Is being used as a 
basic pilot training school for USAF pilots. 

Capt. John O. Donaldson was credited with 
bringing down eight enemy airplanes In the 
First World War. He was awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross, Distinguished Fly¬ 
ing Cross (British), and World War I Victory 
Medal with the Alsne-Mariie, Somme Offen¬ 
sive, ypres-Lys, and Defensive Sector Battle 
Clasps. 

Captain Donaldson was born on May 14, 
1897, at Port Yates, N. Dak. He received his 
primary- and high-school education in 
Greenville. He also attended Furman Uni¬ 
versity In Greenville before taking his 
ground-school training at Cornell University. 

He was selected as one of the winners of 
the Mackay trophy for 1919 for a round- 
trip transcontinental flight. Lt. Belvln N, 
Maynard was cowinner of the trophy. 

Following his discharge In 1920, Captain 
Donaldson spent the next 10 years in com¬ 
mercial aviation. He met his death while 
stunt flying at an air show held at Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., on September 7, 1930. 

Dedication ceremonies will be held in the 
near future. His widow, Mrs. John O. Don- 
aid.‘or,, oi Atlanta. Ga., Is expected to par¬ 
ticipate m those ceremonies. 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
September 8, 1930] 

John O. Donaldson, Noted Aox, Dies as His 
Plane Crashes 

Philadelphia, Pa., September 7. —Capt. 
John O. Donaldson, one of the most distin¬ 
guished and skillful aviators In the World 
War fell with his plane from an altitude of 
1,800 feet late today over municipal airport 
and suffered Injuries which resulted in his 
death In Mercy Hospital an hour and a half 
later. Donaldson shot down nine enemy 
planes and two balloons during the war. 
Forty thousand persons, gathered for the 
American Legion air races, saw Captain 
Donaldson's plane go out of commission and 
crash. 

Captain Donaldson was officially credited 
with nine planes and two balloons during 
the World War and his heroism was recog¬ 
nized by the decorations he received from 
five nations. These included the Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross, the Belgian Croix de 
Guerre, the British Flying Cross from the 
Prince of Wales. 

WELL KNOWN HERE 

Captain Donaldson who was fatally in¬ 
jured in a plane accident yesterday In 
Philadelphia was a member of a prominent 
Greenville family. He spent most of his 
boyhood days here with an aunt, Mrs. N. D. 
Furman, attending Greenville High School 
and later Furman University. After leav¬ 
ing Furman ho entered Cornell University, 
quitting his studies to Join the Air Forces 
during the World War. Twice during the 
war he was shot down behind enemy lines 
and taken prisoner. Both times he man¬ 
aged to escape and return to his fighting 
unit. He was said to be the fourth rank¬ 
ing American ace. 

Captain Donaldson was associated with 
the aviation industry most of the time since 
the war. In 1919 he won first place in the 
SE-6 class, Transcontinental Air Races. Ho 
served as commanding officer of several 
United States Army training schools in this 
country and abroad. 

[From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont of 
September 8, 1930] 

John O. Donaldson 

John O. Donaldson died as he lived in an 
airplane. Countless flying hours and one of 
the Nation’s most distinguished aviation 
records were behind this Greenville native 
when he met his death so tragically Sunday 
in Philadelphia. 

As a youth he left Cornell to answer his 
country’s call to arras, choosing aviation 
and making a name for himself In that field 
scarcely equaled by any other airman In any 
army. He was officially credited with bring¬ 
ing down nine German planes and two bal¬ 
loons, and five Allied nations decorated him. 
Friends said he accomplished more than he 
was credited with. 

John Donaldson died young which added 
to the tragedy of his death, but into his 34 
years was crowded a great deal of achieve¬ 
ment, both in military service and In civil¬ 
ian life. He will long be remembered. 

[ Introduction by editors of Harpers magazine 

to article in Harpers magazine for July 

19191 

My Capture and Escape 
(By John O. Donaldson) 

The following account of the capture by 
the Germans of a young American aviator, 
his escape from prison, his recapture and 
second escape, constitutes one of those ex¬ 
traordinary narratives in which luck, misfor¬ 
tune, and persistent daring have been so art¬ 
fully ordered by fate as to seem almost In- 
credltable. The author, who Is the son of 
Gen. T. Q. Donaldson, of the Inspector Gen¬ 
eral Department at Tours, France, received 


his instruction In flying at the Ground 
School, Cornell University, then with the 
Royal Flying Corps at Toronto, with subse¬ 
quent gunnery practice In Texas. In June 
1918 as a member of the Thirty-second Royal 
Flying Corps he was sent to Prance. During 
the following 2 months he brought down 
nine German planes, of which he was offi¬ 
cially credited with five (1. e., witnessed by 
four observers). Then Lieutenant Donald¬ 
son was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross by Field Marshal Haig and has received 
two citations by General Pershing. He has 
been recommended for the Distinguished 
Service Cross. The following, given In Lieu¬ 
tenant Doualdsou’s own words without at¬ 
tempt at embellishment describes his last 
flight and capture and the extraordinary se¬ 
quence of subsequent adventiues and mis¬ 
adventures culminating In his escape through 
the electrlc-wlre barrier Into Holland. 


[Excerpts from the New York Times of 
October 22, 1919] 

Maynard’s Record Beaten 11 Minutes— Re¬ 
view OF Actual Flying Time May Give 

First Place to Captain Donaldson 

Although 2 days behind Lt. Belvln May¬ 
nard In finishing his second transcontinental 
flight at Mineola. Captain Donaldson may 
be the winner of the Army’s 6,400-mlle air¬ 
plane reliability contest on the technical 
point of actual flying time. 

The pcrformace of these two men, who 
are far ahead of their 60 competitors on all 
points of competition, represent superiority 
in two methods of flying that differ radi¬ 
cally. Maynard flies entirely by compass 
and pays little attention to any but the im¬ 
portant landmarks. Donaldson flies near the 
ground and finds his path entirely by refer¬ 
ence to his map and the landmarks. 

Captain Donaldson also set a record for a 
single day’s flight with a little scout plane 
by flying 823 miles from Ruck Island to 
Binghamton. 

Captain Donaldson and Lieutenant May¬ 
nard will be the guests of the Plying Club 
today and they, with other winners In the 
competition, will receive their trophies at an 
armistice dinner of the Flying Club in the 
Hotel Commodore on November 11. 

John O. Donaldson 

Father: Muj. Gen. T. Q. Donaldson (de¬ 
ceased), 42 years active service, United States 
Army. 

Brothers: Col. T. Q. Donaldson, 30 years' 
service. United States Army, active; Com¬ 
mander A. H. Donaldson, United States Navy, 
retired. 

Brother-in-law: Brig. Gen. Casper B. Ruck¬ 
er (deceased), 40 years’ active service. United 
States Army. 

Nephews: Capt. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., now 
In active service, United States Army abroad; 
Capt. John Donaldson, now in active service. 
United States Army abroad; Lt. David Don¬ 
aldson, killed VJ-day in service In Pacific. 

Nieces: Wile of MaJ. Albert Shulz, now In 
active service abroad, United States Army; 
wife of Lt. David Mallett, now In active serv¬ 
ice abroad, United States Army. 

Hon. John W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following fine editorial that appeared 
in the Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn. 
Mass.. April 1, 1951, concerning our col¬ 
league, John W. McCormack, House ma¬ 
jority leader: 

For God and Country 

Once again House majority leader John 
W. McCormack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
proves ooncliialvely that he la one of our great 
national leaders. In a statesmanlike address 
delivered this week to the Boston University 
Law School Alumni Association. Congress¬ 
man McCormack said that the United States 
should enter at once Into a military alliance 
with Spain, and that Spain should then be¬ 
come a m=*mber of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Leader McCormack hinted very strongly 
that negotiations to that end are already In 
progress. His position was unequivocal on 
the point that “differences in form of govern¬ 
ment should not be permitted to interfere 
with those steps being taken which are In 
the national interest of such countries." 

With Congressman McCormack's position, 
we are In hearty accord. All logic, common 
sense, history, ecunomics, and military strat¬ 
egy dictate that Spain Is a natural ally of 
the United States. 

The United States is a member of the 
United Nations. Spain Is not. because of the 
veto power exercised by Soviet Russia. A 
communistic, atheistic, totalitarian govern¬ 
ment such as Soviet Russia can be in the 
United Natlonj. A monarchy such as Great 
Britain with its hereditary line of Kings and 
Queens can also belong. Canada, Australia. 
New Zealand. India. Pakistan, and other 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations can become members of the U. N., but 
Spain is outside because the Communists 
do not like her form of government. Isn’t 
that Just too bad? We should placate our 
enemies and dump our friends. 

It couldn’t be that this hoFtllity to Spain 
stems from the fact that Spain Is a great 
Catholic country where communism has 
made no headway and where communism 
suffered such a sharp defeat in the Spanish 
Civil War? The lunatic fringe, the so-called 
Loyalist Front, has never forgiven Spain for 
driving out Communist doctrines. 

In any European war with Soviet Russia 
the United States must have Spain as an 
ally If it Is to be in a position to knock out 
Russia. Anti-Communist Spain lies athwart 
the gateway to the Mediterranean at Gibral¬ 
tar. A friendly ond stable Spain Is necessary 
to any war operations in that area. 

Spain has vital and essential minerals, 
such as manganese, nickel, beryllum, etc., 
and it also possesses the Pyrenees, which 
General Franco and his well-trained troops 
can hold against any Soviet attack. Behind 
the Pyrenees lie moat vital airfields from 
which American-based planes and bombers 
can operate at will. 

Spain is the mother country of most of 
the Latln-Amerlcan countries. In Latin 
America there are 168,000.0(10 persons with 
whom we do a great business. American in¬ 
vestments in Latin America total $4,800,000,- 
000, as compared with $2,100,000,000 in all 
Europe. Each year the United States buys 
from Latin America a total of $2,777,000,000 
worth of goods, which include $210,000,000 
worth of copper and many millions of lead 
and other vital strategic minerals. 

Yes; Leader John W. McCormack is again 
talking directly to the American people, and 
In his characteristic, forceful manner he Is 
showing the logical way for AmerlcA to move 
in this critical period. We most heartily 
agree with the concluding remarks of Con¬ 
gressman McCormack's Boston University 
address: 

"With the Communist threat the road to 
security and peace Is through strength. It is 
by America using Its great strength affirma¬ 
tively and effectively, with the moral forces 
of the world leading the way, that the proba¬ 


bility of another world war In our lifetime 
might he averted. 

"If this is accomplished, the chances for 
peace for a long period Of time faces the 
world of today and tomorrow." 


Addresf of Mr. Cbarlef K. Finch 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 

OI‘ NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks. I Include in the Rbcoro portions 
of a speech delivered by the president 
of the Queens County Bar Association, 
Charles K. Fineh, at the association’s 
annual dinner in New York in February: 

The men who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence were the founders of our coun¬ 
try; and Just aa you or your client, in found¬ 
ing a new corporation, would have the privi¬ 
lege of selecting and decreeing the purposes 
of your new corporation, so too, did the 
founders of this country have those same 
privileges: and it Is very interesting today, 
when mo.st people have forgotten the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and when most peo¬ 
ple In this, and other countries are wander¬ 
ing about aimlessly, not knowing where we 
are going and not even knowing where we 
are supix)sed to go. for us to reflect upon it. 

To be brief, those who are partially well 
Informed, and all who desire to admit the 
truth, know, despite all the camouflage and 
flowery and disputatious speeches rendered 
dally at the U. N.. at Washington, and other 
similar places, that the struggle, which exists 
throughout the world today. Is between ma¬ 
terialistic atheism, more commonly known to 
some as communism, and the believers In a 
God. Where did the founders of this country 
stand on this question of a deity? They, who 
had the right to tell us our position In said 
regard—since they drew our Charter and 
named our purposes—made four significant 
references to it In the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. in order not only to teach us their 
creed, but to set the course which they ex¬ 
pected us to follow. In order to underline 
fundamental truths, w’hlch they feared others 
might discard, they wove Into the Dsclaration 
of Independence four slgniffcant sentences, 
two at the beginning and two at the end. 
Each specifically affirms the dependence of 
every human being on God: 

1. The first reads: "When. In th** course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to assume the separate and equal sta¬ 
tion to which the laws of nature and nature's 
God entitled them." Here, our forefathers 
emphasized that the natural law itself de¬ 
pends on God. 

2. The second Is equally positive: "We hold 
these truths to he self-evident. That all 
m-n are endowed by their Creator with cer¬ 
tain unalienable rights." 

3. Toward the end of the document the 
authors appeal "to the Sup' cme Judge of the 
World" for the rectitude of their intentions. 

4. The Declaration closes "with a firm re¬ 
liance on the protection of Divine Provi¬ 
dence. we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, oiur fortunes, and our sacred honor." 

Thereafter, a very good American by the 
name of George Washington said, referring to 
freedom of religion, "Every man, conducting 
himself as a good citizen, and being account¬ 
able to God alone for his religious opinions, 
ought to be protected ia worshipping the 
Diety according to the dictates of his own 
conscience." 
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Another great American by the name of 
Abraham Lincoln said in one of his famous 
speeches. *T am responsible to the American 
people, to the Christian world, to history, and 
on my final account to God.” In hib Im¬ 
mortal Gettysburg address, he said: “That 
this Nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that gorernment of 
the people, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from '*'he earth." He also 
stated: "We have been th^ recipients of the 
choicest bounties of heaven; wc have been 
preserved these many years in peace and 
pro.^pcrity: we have grown in numbers, 
wealth and power as no ether nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God. We 
hove forgotten the gracious hand which pre¬ 
served us in peace and enriched and 
strengthened us, and we have vainly im- 
aplned. In the doccltfuliiess of our hearts, 
that ail these things were produced by some 
superior wisdom and virtue of our own. In¬ 
toxicated with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the neces¬ 
sity of preserving grace, too proud to pray 
to Che God that made us." 

Lest It be thought that similar statements 
are not made by of our day, I would 

ask your further indtilgcnoe, while I quote 
from Gen. Jonathan Walnwrlght, who. on 
November 22. 1945, the first postwar Tliankh- 
glving, said; "Oh, God, our Fatlicr, today we 
give Thee thanks for the things which we 
take for granted, for freedom, for ..■ecurity of 
life, for food and shelter and the presence 
of loved ones. * • * In gratitude for all 

thocc who paid the price of victory, wc now 
ubk Thy guidance and wc dedicate ourselves 
to that cause for which they gave their last 
whole measure of devotion—^Lord of Hosts be 
wMth ur; yet. lent we forget." 

On Armistice Day in Boston, the distin¬ 
guished Gen. Omar Bradley w'arned; "V/ith 
the moiustrous weapons man already bar, hu¬ 
manity Is in danger of being trapped in this 
world by its moral adolescents. Our knowl¬ 
edge of science has clearly outstripped our 
capacity to control H. We have many men 
of fclcnre, but too few men "f ( We have 
grarped the mystery of the atom ond re¬ 
jected the Sermon on the Mount. Man is 
Btiunbllng blindly through a spiritual dark¬ 
ness while toying with the precarious fccrets 
of life ind death. The world has brilliance 
without wledom, power without conscience. 
Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical 
infants. We know more about war than we 
know about, peace, more about killing than 
wc know about living. This Is our twentieth 
century’s claim to nistlnctlor* and to 
progress." 

I' ould ask, In conclusion, that, If you ever 
have occasion to remember me. you do so 
by recalling that Lincoln, In his famous Get¬ 
tysburg address, said, "This Nation, under 
Go'i." 

Let us. as sworn defenders ( these United 
States of America, read and rere.^d the 
Declaration of lndepende”'"e and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Let us listen 
to and follow the mandate of the founders of 
this country. Gentlemen, let ut t/vocate 
the return, and let us return to Ooc'." 

Charles K. Finch. 

President, 


Why Are We Stiying in Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
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by Hon. Alf M. Landon at the FFA ban¬ 
quet, Washburn Rural High School, 
Thursday evening, March 29, 1951: 

Why Arx We Stating in Korea? 

Why are we staying In Korea? What’s 
the shooting all about? I don’t know of 
any question that is oI more Interest to you 
and your parents than our foreign situation. 

Incidents these days in little, far-off Iran 
or Albania may affect the life of every 
American. 

Right now, the dally rcws from Iran Is 
of great significance because it is in Iran 
that the Dictator Stalin must seek the oil 
he desperately needs for war. But even if 
ho does get control of the Iranian crude 
petroleum—that Is a long, long way from 
having the refined product where he must 
have it for war. 

By staying In Korea, every American will 
have a much different future. That does 
not mean that we can ease down in our 
military operations. However, if wc had left 
Korea—part of the free world would not 
have survived the shock. Free people’s gov¬ 
ernments would have been unbalanced. 
Some would have been overthrown. By 
staying In Korea we gave the free govern¬ 
ments of the world a needed shot In the arm. 

In Korea, we are fighting what may well 
be another of civilization’s decisive battles— 
because of its effect in the rest of the world. 

In modern total warfare, there are no more 
single decisive battles like Hastings or Tours 
where the French stopped the Moslem's in¬ 
vasion of Europe. 

If Islam had won, there would be no 
Christian civilization as we know It today— 
with its conscience to bother us about its 
defects. 

Tours was a battle between the Moslem 
and Christian ideologies. 

Hastings was a battle of one gang of 
feudal tyrants against another gang. It was 
nothing but gang war although called one 
of the decisive battles because it blended 
the Norman blood with the Saxon. 

Probably the most apt historical compari¬ 
son with Korea is Llgnlca—the battle where 
the Poles stopped the army of Genghis 
Khan and bis Mongols Invasion of Western 
Europe. It was a battle of pure brute force 
on the one side—without any ideologies— 
against western civilization. 

There is no Communist ideologies involved 
in the Korean War because there is no com¬ 
munism in Russia. There is nothing in 
Marx and Engels that Justifies the brutal 
slave state of the Soviet. 

The warm humanity of Marx and Engels 
would have revolted at a communism based 
on the concentration camp—assassination— 
and wholesale murder. 

Tliey would have flayed Stalin the Terrible 
as one of cruelest tyrants of all time. 

No; the Korean War is not between the 
Communist and Christian Ideologies—there 
Is nothing left in Russia of the real commu¬ 
nism of Trotsky. There Is only a typical 
tyranny of a few Mongols and Asiatics, mas¬ 
querading as Communists. They seek to 
grind the free peoples of the world under 
their bloody heel—Just as they have ground 
the Russian masses. They use communism 
for propaganda purposes Just as they use 
foreign minister conferences and the United 
Nations. It’s the dictator of all Russia’s big¬ 
gest lie. It was remarkably successful for a 
long time in blinding some people to the 
plain overwhelming evidence of the basic 
contradiction between the true cooperative 
society that Marx and the murdered Trotsky 
envisaged and the barbaric brutality and 
cruelty of the Kremlin. 

Therefore, we are not battling in Korea 
BO much for our social and economic beliels 
as we are for political and religious free¬ 
dom of all peoples—including the Russians 
themselves. 

The kssue Is government based on Just con¬ 
sent of the governed and government based 
on sheer naked power—on terror oi tortuie 


and the sword. It is barbarism versus 
civilization. 

It Is ironical that the battle for freedom 
of conscience and the Bill of Rights is being 
fought In Korea that has known so little of 
both. 

It Is being fought In that country—so poor 
In natural resources and manpower—and 
without any great strategic value—because 
it Is there the Soviet first chose to tackle in 
open war the armies of the free peoples of 
the world. 

In Korea, Dictator Stalin sent up a 
trial balloon to find out what America really 
would do if he challenged the cold war into 
a shooting war. 

He got a swift and probably surprising an¬ 
swer—in view of previous statements by our 
President and Secretary of State that Korea 
lay outside our defense perimeter. 

If we had ducked Stalin’s challenge. Asiatic 
terrorism today would be on the march 
throughout the world under the fake label 
of communism. Instead, the Korean War is 
turning out bad for the tyrants of the 
Kremlin. Resistance to their cruel and op¬ 
pressive rule is Increasing. Purges are taking 
place among all their satellites. But worst 
of all for the Kremlin rulers was the dis¬ 
illusionment among so many of their fol¬ 
lowers in other countries. The Korean ag¬ 
gression was the final blow to many who in 
spite of everything still clung to their faith 
in the peaceful intentions ol the Kremlin. 

Our dramatic change of policy on Korea 
overnight spurred our own country—and 
other countries—to prepare their military 
establishments to fight for survival. 

Stalin the Cruel reached his high point 
the day President Truman announced his 
Turko-Orecian policy. Of course, that pol¬ 
icy also was a complete reversal of our pre¬ 
vious policies favoring Soviet expansion 
everywhere. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
military defenses of the free governments— 
the lack of unity both at home and between 
each other—the intense desire for peace— 
the tyrants of the Kremlin have been run¬ 
ning the most colossal bluff In all history. 

Just as they have used the fake label of 
communism for propaganda purposes, they 
have been clever in creating a false impres¬ 
sion of Russia’s might and a corresponding 
disbelief among the free people’s govern¬ 
ments in their own strength. 

We have been too much inclined to see 
only Russia’s strength—and overlook her 
great weaknesses. We have been seeing only 
the hole lu the doughnut. Stalin might 
have the manpower, but he certainly lacks 
the fire power to be another Genghis Khan. 

Russia lacks natural resources vital to a 
successful war—the productive capacity vital 
to a successful war—and the Kremlin rulers 
also lack the vital confidence and faith of 
their own people. Millions of Russians 
greeted the German Army as a liberator. 

The record shows: (1) Actually the CTom- 
munlsts did not win by themselves a single 
major battle against the Germans. The de¬ 
fense of Moscow w’us won by old man weather 
and the stupid brutality of the Nazis that 
alienated the Russians; (2) several hundreds 
of thousands of Russian soldiers enlisted in 
the German Army. Germany was able to 
form about 25 divisions from deserters and 
residents of occupied territories. 

Fear feeds on fear. The most fearful man 
In all history is the one who reached his goal 
through terror and violence, murder and 
assassination. 

Only a little more than a hundred years 
ago, ships of the British Navy did not dare 
to give their crews shore leave in foreign 
countries because those crews would desert 
wholesale. 

The tyrants of Russia are now in the same 
situation as the tyrants of England were 
then. 

The tyrants of Russia fear to send their 
own troops into battles oi'tslde tlielr coun¬ 
try. They have not been aolo to successfully 


Indoctrinate the youth of their Batelllte 
countrles^-except In North Korea. 

Of all Russia’s satellite countries. North 
Korea had the lowest level of existence. 

Therefore, it was easy to take some three or 
four hundred thousand Korean boys—by 
feeding and clothing them better than they 
had ever known—indoctrinate them In the 
Soviet’s army. 

If the Soviet challenge In Korea had 
worked—then several million Chinese boys 
would have been indoctrinated the same 
way—and the dictator of all Russia at that 
time would have had an army he could 
depend upon for conquest of the world. 

Sounds fantastic you say. Well, no more 
fantastic than America betraying our own 
allies to the Kremlin after World War 11. 
We handed the dictator, Stalin, control from 
the Far East to almost the center of Europe, 
before we reversed our policy with the 
Turkish-Grecian loan. By our foreign policy 
at Yalta we encouraged Stalin's dream of 
world conquest. 

World conditions are ripe for seizure of 
power by force. 

In many countries of the world there la 
a loss of confidence in government and loss 
of faith in the religion of our fathers. As 
a reiult of two World Wars in rapid suc- 
ceesion, exploolve forces are at work in all 
countries. 

American civic consciousness is reaching 
a new low level. Topeka may not have its 
pactel mink coat but it is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that slot machines are oper¬ 
ating all over our State in violation of the 
laws of Kansas, Where that condition exists, 
public corruption exists. In the legislative 
session Just ended, our State administration 
evaded Its duty to strengthen the arm of 
our law-enforcement officers. 

Just before the collapse cf the golden ago 
of Greece, it was possible for an Athenian 
citizen to eke out an existence without work¬ 
ing—through government aid. That same 
situation exists in America today. Yet more 
and more Government aid is being adopt¬ 
ed in one way or another by both parties 
not only in Washington but in State capi¬ 
tals as well. 

What is the difference between the mem¬ 
bers of a country club, or some other social 
organization, who favors slot machines be¬ 
cause they mean cheaper food and lower 
dues and the man who is willing to eke out 
an existence without any effort of his own 
on the public dole? Both are living off the 
other fellow. 

Fortunately, the old American spirit of 
push ahead has not been entirely corroded 
yet. 

Today we face either the climax of civil¬ 
ization as we have heretofore known it or 
one of those interludes by which humanity 
Is compelled to pause and gain breath for a 
new push onward and upward. 

Vice President Barkley said on his recent 
visit that America has a responsibility to 
European countries. 

I emphatically disagree. The only respon¬ 
sibility we have is to save our own hides. 
It is my belief we are doing Just that in 
Korea. If ever an army stood at the gate 
and battled for a free and peaceful world, 
It is the United Nations forces in Korea. 

In the meantime wc are strengthening our 
own forces and bolstering the defenses of 
Western Europe. We are preparing to meet 
Asiatic force with force—if necessary. Or 
we are prepared to live and let live. 

If other nations in the world are not will¬ 
ing to join us in a fight to maintain their 
own democratic processes and their own in¬ 
dividual freedom we are the one nation that 
can retire to an impregnable armed camp on 
this Western Hemisphere. 

I believe, and said so at the time, that 
the talk of a German expeditionary force 
based on the port of Dakar in Africa Invad¬ 
ing South America at the point of the Brazil¬ 
ian bulge as a reason for us entering World 
War II was a lot of hog wash. 
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But I believe our own republican form of 
government would be bound to suffer If we 
retired to life in our own armed camp. 

By the same token, it will suffer if wo take 
In too much territory. In fact, victory In 
the end for a free world depends on America 
keeping our financial base strong and equal 
to the job. So far Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Spain, and 
Italy have not been able to cooperate in an 
adequate colloctlvo organiaatlon for either 
mutual defense or trade agreements for a 
better economic system. 

Our foreign commitments must be deter¬ 
mined by what our foreign allies are doing— 
in the way of starting to repair their tragi¬ 
cally weak defenses—and what our own eco¬ 
nomic system can stand. For many years 1 
have been stressing the dangers inherent in 
our unsoimd fiscal policy and the state of 
our national defense. 

America Is rapidly mobilizing our military 
strength. But we are lagging dangerously 
In a constructive, affirmative foreign policy. 

1. The United Nations should implement 
its resolution branding Red China as the 
aggressor by imposing economic sanctions. 
Two courses of action were adopted at that 
time. One called for continued efforts to 
attain a peaceful settlement—the other for 
study of possible sanctions against the Reds. 
Sufficient time has passed to make it plain 
that the Chinese Communists do not Intend 
to seek a settlement on any reasonable terms. 
Therefore, it is timely to raise the alternative 
Issue of economic sanctions. 

Our allies continue to sell too much stra¬ 
tegic material to our mutual enemies. 

2. The treaty of peace with Italy must be 
immediately revised. 

3. A peace treaty with Japan is long over¬ 
due. 

4. Both Germany and Spain have much 
to contribute and should have been incor¬ 
porated a long time ago in the defense of a 
free world. 

5. We need friends wherever we can find 
them. The failure to use the forces of the 
Nationalist Government ox Chlang Kai-shek 
demands a better explanation than has yet 
been given to the American people. 

6. We must strengthen our relations with 
our neighbors to the south. 

Therefore, with faith in the righteousness 
of our cause—the courage, the devotion, and 
efficiency of our fighting forces—and backed 
by the greatest productive capacity of any 
nation In the world—we face with confidence 
the battles to preserve our Lfe, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Undoubtedly all of you boys will be called 
by your country to arms. Possibly some of 
you boys here tonight may make the supreme 
sacrifice in that holy cause. 

You have a right to demand that there 
be no relaxation on the part of every civilian 
In doing everything he can to back you up. 

You have the right to demand that your 
public officials fulfill their responsibilities 
and duties In the same lofty spirit of pa¬ 
triotism that you will fulfill yours in the 
armed services of your country. 

And let Mr. Truman be ever conscious that 
as our leader, “If the trumpet give an un¬ 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle?” 


Third Amurersarj of the Marshall Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM RIBiCOFF 

OP CONNZCnCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday» April 3, 1951 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago today the United States embarked 


on one of the most far-seeing, and at the 
same time most controversial programs 
In its liistcry—^the European recovery 
program, or as it has been more popu¬ 
larly known, the Marshall plan. 

In those 3 years, the Marshall plan 
has recorded remarkable accomplish¬ 
ments in helping war-tom Europe re¬ 
gain her economic stability and produc¬ 
tiveness. A continent that was cuffering 
actual physical hunger 3 years ago now 
has brought its agricultural production 
back to prewar levels. A continent 
whose factories had been smashed by 
the bombs and shells of a major war, and 
whose economic organization had been 
completely disrupted by a conqueror’s 
occupation, new sees its industrial pro¬ 
duction not only back to prewar levels, 
but some 40 percent above them. 

The physical accomplishments In re¬ 
lieving hunger and reviving production 
and trade are significant, but they pale 
beside the importance of the Marshall 
plan’s accomplishments in the field of 
international politics. 

Three years ago Europe appeared to 
be a potentially easy victim for expand¬ 
ing Communist imperialism. Today, the 
possibility that communism could take 
over by default has disappeared, as the 
misery and disorganization on which it 
feeds have given way to prosperity and 
order. 

Now, entering its fourth year, ECA is 
embarking on a new phase of opera¬ 
tions—designed to help Western Europe 
provide itself not only with bread, but 
with the means for its self-defense as 
well. 

The United States can be justly proud' 
of the part it has played in helping West¬ 
ern Europe. In aiding our free neigh¬ 
bors overseas, we also have helped our¬ 
selves—by creating new sources of 
strength for use in the world-wide fight 
against Communist expansion. 

’The results of 3 years operation of the 
Marshall plan are at once a rebuke to 
those who fought its creation and func¬ 
tioning so bitterly—and glowing evidence 
that this great Nation is, in a mature 
manner, accepting its leadership in the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following: 

Statement by tiii: Pbesident 

On this third annl\crsary. It gives me 
great pleasure to congratulate you who have 
carried out so well the alms of the European 
recovery program. 

When General Marshall first made his pro¬ 
posal. the shadow of economic collapse, with 
its attendant evils of unemployment, of 
hunger, and political unrest, hung over the 
countries of Western Europe. The groat 
question in 1947 was whether free institu- 
tluus could survive. 

Today, thanks primarily to their own ef¬ 
forts, the people of Western Europe, together 
with our help, have rebuilt the economics of 
their countries and have developed a new 
spirit of confidence in themselves and In 
their free institutions. To my mind, this 
spirit, this rising confidence in the hearts of 
the people, is one of the greatest sources of 
strength In the free world. 

By working together, economic recovery 
has been substantially achieved. However, 
with the present threat to world peace, new 
tasks have been imposed upon us. The free 
nations are now combining to convert their 
resources into military strength to preserve 
the peace and defend our freedoms. 


The splendid organization which has been 
develop^ under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration can make an important con- 
tributon In helping develop this strength. 
Accordingly, I Intend to recommend to the 
Congress that ECA be maintained on a con¬ 
tinuing basis to help carry out the programs 
essential to the security of the free world. 

There is much to bo done in Europe, in 
Asia, and in other parts of the world, to he:p 
the free countries build their military, eco¬ 
nomic, and spiritual defenses against ag- 
gresBlon from without and subversion from 
within. One of our essential objectives is to 
develop, in cooperation with other free na¬ 
tions. an expanding world economy, the 
benefits of which can be shared by us all. 

On this anniversary I extend to all of you 
my sincere thanks for what you have done. 
I am confident that in its new tasks the ECA 
Will continue to make a vital contribuyon 
in helping to build the strength of the free 
world upon which security and freedom rest. 

Remabkr by Mr. Harbiman 

It is a great satlcfaction for m*' to be here 
today with my old colleagues of the ECA. 
You men and women and y^'ur associates 
abroad have contributed so greatly to the 
succccQ of the Marshall plan. 

It <8 good to have with us Paul Hoffman, 
who gave us all such inspired leadership. 
And we arc especially fortunate in the 
presence of the Foreign Minister of Prance, 
M. Robert Schuman. With his broad vision 
and human understanding, he has given 
effective leadership to the cause of European 
unity. 

The Marshall plan will go down in history 
as a great accomplishment In cooperation 
among free nations and free men. On the 
material side, there have been outstanding 
achievements. But of even greater impor¬ 
tance has been the development of the sense 
that men of many nations can work together 
for common purpose—for common welfare. 
I think it is no exaggeration to say that the 
strong bonds which today unite the nations 
of the North Atlantic community, would not 
exi.st had It not been for the successful ex¬ 
perience of working together during these 
last 3 years under the European recovery 
program. This unity, this sense of interde¬ 
pendence In the North Atlantic community, 
is one of the greatest assets of the free world 
a.«; a whole In its present struggle. 

You men and women can take great satis¬ 
faction in the part that you have played in 
these events. 


Suppression of the Newspaper La Prensa 
in Argentina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 3 legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch sent a member 
of its staff, Mr. Donald Grant, to Buenos 
Aires 2 weeks ago for the purpo.«;c of 
getting at first hand the story of the 
ruthless suppression of the great news¬ 
paper La Prensa. In a most notable in¬ 
stance of journalistic endeavor and high 
purpo.se, Mr. Grant went on to Monte¬ 
video and obtained an exclusive inter¬ 
view with Alberto Gainza Paz, editor of 
La Prensa. The interview was pub¬ 
lished in the Post-Dispatch on Sunday, 
April 1. and in the .same issue there wps 
an editorial which eloquently points up 
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this breach of the freedom of the press 
as a test of freedom for everyone 
throughout our hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

Mr. President, in today’s Washington 
Post, there is an editorial taking note 
of this work by the Post-Dispatch as a 
champion of freedom, and because of 
its parallel interest, I ask unanimous 
consent that it also be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
1, 19511 

^ A Test for Everyone 

A free press versus a gaRged press. 

The free way of life versus the slave way. 

Freemen under their own consciences ver¬ 
mis fecr- 2 tricken serfs under a tyrant's rule. 

E'itto: Alberto Galnza Paz and the brave 
"llitle people" of Argentina versus Dictator 
Juan Domingo PerOn and his ruthless police, 
thn^s, and Fascist henchmen. 

These are the issues In the struggle over 
the great Argentine newepaper. La Prensa, 
which the Post-Dif.patch tells In full detail 
today in a report from Donald Grant at 
Montevideo. 

They are Issues of deep concern for every¬ 
one—whether he lives in Buenos Aires or in 
Washington or in St. Louis; issues lor the 
United States Congress as well as for the Ar¬ 
gentine Concross, for our State Department 
and for the conference of hemispheric for¬ 
eign ministers now assembled in Washing- 
ton. 

Why does the suppression of a newspaper 
6.000 miles to the south make all this dif¬ 
ference in Washington and In St. Louis? 

Because what happens to freedom in one 
nation among the Americas happens In¬ 
evitably also to freedom in some measure In 
all American nations. 

Because when liberty of the press is killed 
In Buenos Aires It Is threatened in a hun¬ 
dred other places. 

Because when the lights are extinguished 
In Argentina, it grows darker where those 
lights no longer spread their rays. 

That is why the suppression of La Prensa 
makes a difference to us all. 

The suppression of Argentina’s great news¬ 
paper did not occur overnight. It has been 
coming on ever since Peron took power. In¬ 
deed. in 1945, when he was still Minister of 
War. he said: "The Government will not per¬ 
mit tlie opposition of the Argentine press.” 

And now a statement, which Peron is re¬ 
liably reported to have written says: "The 
preparation of public opinion of a sovereign 
country is a part of the sovereignty that gov¬ 
ernment exercises." 

That is Peronism, naked and unashamed. 
It is one with Hitler's nazism, Mussolini’s 
fascism. Franco’s falanglsm, Stalin’s com¬ 
munism. 

Opposed to Peronism now stands little 
more than Gainza Paz’s brave conviction that 
Argentineans will never give up their rights 
and that La Prensa must reappear, strength¬ 
ened by the support of a people who love 
liberty and condemn injustice. 

The United States is a land whose people 
remember John Peter Zenger’s triumph over 
attempted suppression of the press In 1736, 
whose people count Elijah P. Ijovejoy’s assas- 
Blnation In 1837 a sacrifice on the altar of a 
free press. 

A land with these historic traditions of a 
free press can no longer be content with the 


undue deference shown Peron by the State 
Department. 

It is time to be as plain with Peron as he 
Is ruthless with freedom. The executioner of 
La Prensa should have not another red cent 
of help from Washington so long as he con¬ 
tinues his regime of dictatorial suppression. 
He should be cut off. and be should be told 
why. 

As for the Conference of American Foreign 
Ministers in Washington—from Mexico and 
Brazil and Peru, from Cuba and Honduras 
and Chile and some 15 other nations—the Is¬ 
sue of La Prensa is on their agenda whether 
they formally list it or not. They may try 
to Ignore the Issue, but they cannot strike it 
off. For it Is written In flrot place and with 
ink that will not erase. 

If the conferees from the Americas go home 
w’lthout coming to grips with this struggle 
between freedom and slavery, then It would 
have been better had they not come at all. 

La Prensa, bound and gagged. Its voice 
stopped, its editor In exile, raises high 
throughout the hemlaphcre a teat of free¬ 
dom for everyone. 

The world Is watching to see what we do. 

(From the Washington Post of April 3, 1951) 
La Prensa’s Future 

It was )n he best traditions of a free press 
th the St. Louis Posl-Dlcpatch, a exem¬ 
plar of freedo*n In North Ai'.erlca, sent a 
reporter, Donald Grant, to interview Alberto 
Gainza Paz, editor of La Prensa, a now be¬ 
leaguered exemplar of the same freedom in 
South America. They talked of the ordeal 
through which Senor Gainza Paz and his 
great nowspapr-r have passed under the ruth¬ 
less dictatorship of Juan Peron. La Prensa 
Is temporarily in eclipse. It d fled the dic¬ 
tator in a land where now, as Mr. Grant 
reports, there Is no law save that dictator's 
will. 

But they ta'tkcd also of La Prersa’s future. 
*’The Argentine people," said Gainza Paz, 
"are fully conscious of their rights to have 
truthful and complete Inrorniatlon about 
events Inside or outside the country, and to 
read the newspaper of their choice. • * • 

I have the conviction that Argentineans will 
never give up tho.se rights or relinquish 
those principles and that La Prensa must 
r'* appear, strengthened by the support of a 
people who love liberty and condemn In- 
J istlce." 

This Is, of course, the real meaning of 
freedom ol the press—that It involves not a 
publisher’s privilege but the light of the 
people to read. Tt U. a right w'llch may be 
o^’errldden; but it can never be extinguished. 
All men who have faith In human freedom 
must share Gainza Paz’s conviction that 
La Prensa will have a future as free and as 
devoted to tlie rights ol Argentineans as Its 
pa.st has been. 


Rabbi Henry A. Landes and Wife 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or Massachusetts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» April 3,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to in¬ 
clude the following excellent editorial 
from a recent issue of the Revere Jour¬ 
nal, Revere, Mass.: 


Honor to Rabbi and Wife 

In a testlmonal reception. Revere Jewry 
very properly and rightfully honors this 
Sunday Its venerable spiritual leader. Rabbi 
Henry A. Landes, and his devoted wife, upon 
the completion of 30 years In the rabbinate. 
They unquestionably deserve the position of 
respect and affection they have in the hearts 
of their coreligionists here. 

This tall, straight, and dignlfled figure, 
Rabbi Landes, familiar to everyone In the 
city for three decades, whose favorite recre¬ 
ation Is taking long walks from his home to 
Lynn and back, can be seen dally talking 
to young or old In a democratic fashion on 
the highways, or he can always be relied 
upon to deliver the invocation or benedic¬ 
tion at a public function In an impressive 
and significant manner. He is truly an In¬ 
tegral part of this community, a builder of 
good will every day of the year. 

Sacred Jewish writings relate that the 
Torah or Holy Law, Is like a golden vessel, the 
more you scour and polish, the more It will 
glisten and reflect the face of him who looks 
at it. So with the words of the Torah, when¬ 
ever you repeat them, they glisten and 
Illumine one’s face. 

R.'ibbl Landes, eminent scholar and Tal¬ 
mudist, 1b bo steeped in the knowledge of 
Jowlsii theology that he has won recognition 
In this field. His brilliant and enlightening 
Sabbath and holiday discourses are but a re¬ 
flection oi the many arduous years he has 
devoted to learning and mastering Hebrew 
sacred scripture. To him, the altar is not 
a pulpit to devote talks on plays or to give 
book reviews, it is a holy tabernacle where 
reverence to God is paid and from where 
truth about His goodness and mercy ema¬ 
nates. 

There are thousands who have known this 
kindly gentleman as the minister who offi¬ 
ciated at their wedding, who consoled them 
in the dark hour of bereavement, who led 
them in prayer at the synagogue, who taught 
them the Talmud or v/ho interpreted Jewish 
canon law for them. They have watched 
him spend thirty fruitful years in Revere, 
commanding their respect and winning their 
affection because of his wisdom, learning 
and humaneness. He has always taken an 
lnterc.st In civic affairs and the entire city, 
regardless of race or religion, admires and 
respects him as a good and useful citizen. 
He has consistently maintained a fine rela¬ 
tionship with the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy of Revere, and whenever cooperation 
was required of him on any civic or patriotic 
matter, he unhesitatingly gave it gladly. 

His has always been the life of a holy 
man, since Rabbi Landes never had high 
ambitions of material gain and never sought 
the compensation of worldly aspirations. He 
consecrated his life to the .service of God 
and to do His work among his people— 
the good shepherd tending to his falthfxil 
flock. A pleasant reward too is to see his 
son following in his footsteps as a rabbi. 

Therefore, congratulations are extended to 
Rabbi Henry A. Landes and his good wife. 
As the Book of Proverbs states and Is re¬ 
peated In Jewish homes on the Sabbath eve, 
"A woman of valor, who can find? For her 
price is far above rubles." The good rabbi 
Is fortunate indeed that his wife Is the ideal 
helpmate, a gracious and charming lady, 
active In various local auxiliaries and a true 
mother and daughter In Israel. 

May both of them enjoy future happiness 
and good health and continue their service 
to God. their congregation, their family of 
splendid children and country. May the 
messages of felicitation Inspire Rabbi Landes 
to go on in his spiritual labors and receive 
God’s blessings, praise and grace for divine 
work well done as a teacher and preacher In 
Israel. “Mazel Tov," Rabbi and Mrs. Landes. 
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Extracts From Address by Hon. James H. 
DalF, of Peaasylvaalay at Amuud Cob- 
veatioiiy PeaasyleaBia Federatioa of 
Labor, at Toib, Pa. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMKH. DUFF 

or rSNNSTLVANXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 3 ilegislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RiroRD extracts from an address 
delivered by me at the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor at York. Pa., on Wednesday, 
March 28. 19C1. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

America today la sitting on a volcano. No 
one knows when the eruption will come or if 
it will come, but with the international 
situation as it is today, certainly we face 
possible disaster unless as a nation there is 
an immediate realization of the dangers 
ahead. Surely this is no time for com¬ 
placence and disinterest either in high places 
In Washington or anywhere among our citi¬ 
zens. We are confronted by a challenge for 
our survival as a Nation. To accept that 
challenge and to win the light that that 
challenge implies we must have unity of 
piu’pose in America, the cooperation of labor 
and Industry, the help of the farmer, the 
businessman and the workingman. 

This struggle we are engaged in today on 
a world-wide basis is not the light of big 
business, of labor, of small business, of the 
farmer, or of any Individual or group. It 
is America's fight and we are all part of 
America. And to be effective against a re¬ 
lentless, godless foe we must be united in¬ 
stead of pulling in every conceivable direc¬ 
tion. 

We have to be prepared and we have to be 
prepared immediately and if we don’t get 
prepared immediately we may be destroyed 
before we make up our minds that we are 
even willing to get ready. With the situa¬ 
tion as it is, everyone of us ought to ask 
ourselves—what do we propose to do about 
it? This Ik a question that should be asked 
by every American, not on the basis of what 
48 good for any part of American life, but 
on the basis of what is necessary to be done 
by every part of American life In order to 
preserve the way of life that we know as 
the American way and the way that is chal¬ 
lenged today as It has never been challenged 
before 

With our country facing the most serious 
crisis in its history, many of our people are 
approaching the problem as if it could be 
debated leisurely and without urgency as 
to time. If Russia decides to attack, all this 
time t/ill be lost that could have been used 
in preparation. Meanwhile, growing dally 
are the fears and apprehensions of our 
friends and allies abroad. 

To meet the threat that faces us. nothing 
less than the best we all have to give, will 
be necessary. This means that every seg¬ 
ment of America must make a contribution 
to the struggle against domination by com¬ 
munism. 

Do we dare be lulled into the dangerous 
assumption that Russia won’t attack? Can 
we afford to guess about Russia’s plans? Do 


we want to be gobbled up by the block bear 
while we sleep? 

Communism’s ultimate goal is domination 
of the world. Not just Korea, not just Indo¬ 
china. not just other peril points, but the 
whole world—the United States included. 

For what purpose has Russia week by week, 
month by month, and year by year, since 
the end of World War 11, regularly and sys¬ 
tematically built up her army and navy and 
air force? And, at whom is this immensely 
great and vastly growing armed might of 
Russia aimed? 

Russia, in her military preparedness, and 
without any further increase of her armed 
power, is already enormously ahead of all 
the free people of the world put together. 
That takes in the United States too. 

Despite the tremendous disparity between 
Russian power on the one hand and the 
power of all the free people on the other 
hand, Russia still continues to build and 
build and build. The Russian budget for 
military expenditures for this year, 1961, has 
again reached another new high. 

Certainly this mighty Russian military ma¬ 
chine was not created as a result of fear by 
Russia of any of her immediate neighbors. 
Russia has already destroyed the govern¬ 
ments of her close neighbors and dragged 
them back of the Iron curtain. Surely this 
Immense build-up of military power docs not 
arise from fear of the Immense hordes of 
Chinese to Russia’s east. Red China has al¬ 
ready Joined the aims of Red Russia and is 
acting as the stooge and puppet of Russia 
right now against the United Nations in 
Korea. 

This tremendous military might of Rus¬ 
sia could not have been built from fear 
of her ancient foe, Germany. Because East¬ 
ern Germany has been completely sovietlzcd 
by Russia since World War II and Western 
Germany is weak and divided. Further¬ 
more. the Red Russian Army right now stands 
poised ready to strike in the very middle of 
Europe. 

As for the rest of Western Europe, France, 
Italy, and England are mere pygmies com¬ 
pared with the giant size of Russian arms. 

Thus in the 6 years intervening since World 
War II, Russia has brought all Asia to her 
side and has completely dominated more 
than half of Europe. 

As the result of this tremendous realine- 
ment of forces by Russia, the United States 
stands today as the last great barrier against 
the domination of the whole world by Rus¬ 
sian communism and Russian alms for world 
empire. 

Therefore, it must be clear to everyone 
willing to stop, look, and listen that the ex¬ 
press-train advance of the vast Russian mil¬ 
itary juggernaut is aimed right at the United 
States. No other conclusion makes sense. 

All this being so. what will we do about 
it? It seems clear that It is imperative that 
we realize that we will have to go through 
a period of sparse and bitter living here in 
America. That to me is far better than 
another world holocaust, another war with 
lt 0 horrible destruction of life and property. 

On the home front, no longer can there 
bo the question of whether capital and labor 
can get together for the common good. They 
must get together. Every segment of our 
life must make its contribution. 

If materials are to be allocated, if wages 
are to be fixed, if prices are to be frozen, 
the same thing must happen to profits. In 
oth^ words, there is no part of our life that 
possibly can be freed from the necessity 
of making the contribution that is vitally 
necessary to build up our production and 
our preparation to the place where Russia 
will not dare attack us. 

Then the administration must come to its 
senses on the Federal budget. This Is no 
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time to monkey around with costly experi¬ 
ments. with nonsensical expenditures, and 
with waste and boondoggling. 

If we don’t cut items of expenditures, other 
than defense, to the bone, the expenses are 
going to paralyze our whole productive mech¬ 
anism. The Government now is taking a 
terrific wallop out of all Income for taxes. 
’The time has come to call a halt to wild, 
unnecessary spending. The time is here to 
eliminate all tax loopholes in the tax laws 
before new and heavier taxes are Imposed. 

The time has come for America to tighten 
Its belt and to decide right now where wo 
go from here. 

If it is the purpose of Russia to attack us 
immediately, then we can forget about the 
argument lor drafting 18-year-olds and for 
unlver.sal military training because everybody 
will be In the flr’ht, since every able-bodied 
person will be necessary. 

On the other hand, it may be the purpose 
of Russia to continue further the cold war 
which she has been carrying on for the past 
6 years. It may be her purpose to put Amer¬ 
ica to the enormous expense of getting ready 
for a fight which may not come for ycais. 
But whatever Russia’s purpose Is, the United 
States must be ready because Russia right 
now has a gun pointed at our head. 

If the purpose of Russia is to carry on this 
cold war over a period of years, It is clear 
that America must protect herself by tight¬ 
ening up her economic policy and by a prep¬ 
aration program that is realistic for a long¬ 
term cold war on the part of Russia. The 
only possible solution to a cold war by Russia 
over a period of years la for universal military 
training. 

The figures show that it cost Russia only 
$7 a year for the pay for a private In the 
Russian Army. The lowest grade pay in the 
American Army Is $1,080 per year and it 
costs the United States $10,000 a year for 
every man that Is fully equipped and actu¬ 
ally in service in the field. With this tre¬ 
mendous difference between what it costs 
Russia and what It costs America, It is clear 
that this country cannot afford a standing 
army over a 6-, 10-, or 15-year period at 
$10,000 per soldier per year. Universal mil¬ 
itary training, and the reserve that such 
training makes possible, is the only answer, 
on an economic basis, for survival by America 
against the continuing cold war threat that 
Russia may continue over the next 20 years 
or even for a generation. 

The problem is not whether America is 
to be a military nation; but whether we 
are to be prepared and to be prepared by 
a method that the economy of this country 
can sustain over a period of years. 

This is a problem to which we must have 
the right answer. ’There can be no quibbling 
and no misunderstanding. We must be pre¬ 
pared and we must be prepared by methods 
that will not destroy our economy at the 
same time that it provides a preparation 
against attack. 

Let us not forget that the productive ca¬ 
pacity of America was as essential as our 
armed might in winning World War II. Our 
productive capacity as well as our armed 
mlgnt well be necessary to prevent world 
war HI. I am sure that Stalin fears the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of this country more than 
he fears our atomic bombs. But to have 
that productive capacity we must have a 
sound economy. And we cannot have that 
sound economy by continuing preparation 
for war over a long number of years unless 
we have universal military training. That 
is something about which there is no doubt 
and there is no alternative. It isn’t a ques¬ 
tion of whether or not we want universal 
military training. It is a matter that uni¬ 
versal military training is an Imperative ne¬ 
cessity that confronts us. 
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The time Is gone when we can pussyfoot or 
fool about the things that must be done. 
It Is up to us to get down to brass tacks In 
all these problems. There are certain nec¬ 
essary and vital things that have to be done 
for the survival of this Nation. Everybody 
must understand what they arc and every¬ 
body must make a contribution to the re¬ 
sult. Communism Is united. America must 
be united If we are to unite the free peoples 
elsewhere. And unlest the free peoples of 
the world stand together, they will fall to¬ 
gether, because It will take everything that 
we nil hnvo to defeat the tremendous power 
that communism has built In the endeavor 
to destroy the free peoples of today’s world. 
That is how plain it Is. No one has any 
excuse for falling tc understand the serious¬ 
ness of the challenge that faces us. 


Oregon Senate Joint Memorial 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker. I include 
as part of my remarks Senate Joint 
Memorial 1 recently adopted by the Ore¬ 
gon Legislature memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Secretary of State, in any 
negotiations with reference to a peace 
treaty between the United States and 
Japan, to make adequate provision posi¬ 
tively to Insure that no Japanese fisher¬ 
men or fishing vessels be permitted to 
enter or interfere with the fisheries of 
this Pacific coast which have been 
fished and developed by the fishermen 
of the United States. 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 
To the Honohaple Harry S. Truman, Presi¬ 
dent OF THE United States: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
Houre of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session a.sscmbled, re¬ 
spectfully represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas grave disaster to the coastal ftsh- 
eripfi of the State of Oregon as well as to the 
coastal fisheries of the entire Pacific coast of 
the United States and Canada would result 
If the Department of State of the United 
States should again allow Japanese nationals 
to enter North American fisheries as they 
had begun to do before World War II, and 
to Tjoimit the Japanese to do this would con¬ 
stitute one of the greatest threats to peace¬ 
ful relations between Japan and the United 
States; and 

Whereas fisheries constitute one of the 
basic Industries of this State, and not only 
give employment to many thousands of fish¬ 
ermen and workers in shore plants but also 
contribute to other industries such as alilp- 
yards. supply houses, banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, and many other concerns; and 

Whereas fisheries furnish to the people of 
the Northwest, as well as to millions of other 
people, great quantities of wholesome and 
palatabjp food and constitute an immense 
food resovirce which, by proper management, 
can bo made to yield a constant supply of 
food in the future; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by fAe Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives jointly 
concurring therein), Tltat the President of 
the United States be memorialized to direct 
the Secretary ol State, in any negotiations 
with reference to a peace treaty between the 
United States and Japan, to make adequate 


provision positively to insure that no Japa¬ 
nese fishermen or fishing vessels be permitted 
to enter or Interfere with the fisheries of 
this Pacific coast which have been fished and 
developed by the fishermen of the United 
States; be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon be, and he hereby Is, di¬ 
rected to send this Joint memorial to the 
President of the United States, and to send 
copies thereof to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, to the President and the 
clerk of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative in the 
Congress elected or appointed from the State 
of Oregon. 

Adopted by the senate January 18, 1951. 

Ztlpha Zell Burns, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

P. L. Patterson, 

President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house March 0. 1051. 

John F. Steelhammer, 

Speaker of the House. 


The Forest of the Six Million 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 2, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the an¬ 
nals of history have recorded few paral¬ 
lels to the savagery practiced by the Nazi 
government on the defenseless and inno¬ 
cent Jewish men, women, and children of 
Europe. When the Second World War 
broke out in the fall of 1939, there were 
9,000,000 Jews on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope; when the war ended in 1945, there 
were 3,000.000 left. Six million Jews 
were tortured and done to death in the 
Nazi concentration camps and crema¬ 
toria. No greater cruelty has been 
heaped on any people on the face of the 
earth within the memory of civilized 
men. 

The world has recently shown a tend¬ 
ency to forget the German atrocities 
perpetrated upon the peoples of Europe 
and the 6,000,000 martyred Jews. In¬ 
stead, the slogan has been given cur¬ 
rency: ‘‘Let bygones be bygones.” We 
have even forgotten what the Krupps 
and others did to convert Europe into a 
shambles. The Jewish people alone have 
not forgotten. 

Out of Jerusalem comes a news story, 
so packed with drama as to thrill us all. 
It proves that there are still people on 
God’s green earth who are determined to 
make sure that the memory of the 
6.000,000 and what they fought for shall 
not perish from the land. To this end, 
they have established a living memorial 
which in its grandeur and eternity, may 
be said to approach closely the vastness 
of the world’s and the Jewish people’s 
tragedy in the loss of the 6,000,000. 
Here is the news Item : 

Jerusalem, March 8,—An extraordinary 
cerimoiiy, accompanied by tears and punc¬ 
tuated by lamentations, took place yesterday 
on the mountains overlookin:; J.'rusalem, 
when the Jewish National Fund, in the pres¬ 


ence of 10,000 men and women from the 
Jewish capital and of representatives of the 
Israel Gkivernment, the Jewish Agency, and 
14 Jewish communities of Europe. Morocco 
and Yemen, planted the first trees of the 
Forest of Six Million which will occupy both 
sides of the 40-mlle stretch of the Jerusalem- 
Tel Aviv corridor. The forest, when com¬ 
pleted, will have 6,000,000 trees and will be 
known as the Forest of the Six Million, In 
commemoration of the 6,000.000 Jews who 
were done to death by Hitler. 

The vast crowd that assembled on the 
mountain slopes at Kisarom In the Jerusalem 
corridor, broke Into a loud lamentation when 
Joseph Weltz. representative of the Jewish 
National Fund, planted the first cypress 
saplings while the cantor intoned the El 
Mole Rachomlm, Invoking the mercy of God 
on the souls of the departed martyrs. Thou¬ 
sands of men, women and children, many of 
them close relatives of the martyred six mil¬ 
lion, wept hysterically as Chief Rabbi Isaac 
Halevi Herzog, following the cantor, pro¬ 
nounced the Kacllsh, the prayer for the dead, 
and David Rnmnz, speaking In behalf of the 
Israel Government, raised his right hand, 
swearing that the State of Israel will never 
forget the six million and what was done to 
them and the whole Jewish people during the 
last World War. Berl Locker, In the name of 
the World Zionist Organization, took a simi¬ 
lar oath. Isaac Gruenbaum, who for many 
years wa.s Polish Jewry’s outstanding Zionist 
leader and chief spokesman In the Polish 
Parliament, delivered the eulogy. He was 
forced to Interrupt his address several times 
because his throat and voice were choked 
with tears. 

Throughout the whole ceremony Israel air¬ 
planes circled high over the mountoins and 
the Israel flag hung at half mast in front of 
the specially constructed speakers platform 
or the mountain slope. 

The forest will be divided Into 14 sections, 
each commemorating a Jewish community 
that wa.s wiped out in the great mass murder 
that cost the lives of 6.COO.OOO Jews in Europe. 
The forest will be specially guarded by chosen 
representatives of the Yemenite Jewish com¬ 
munity which is regarded as the olde.st Jewish 
community in the world. 

Dr. Harris J. Levine, president of the Jewish 
National Fund of America, in a message to 
the memorial assembly, expressed the deep 
feeling of solidarity with world Jewry, which 
animates the 5,000.000 Jews of the United 
States, and pledged that a special effort will 
be made to help in the establishment of the 
living memorial in Israel that will forever 
keep green the memory of our martyred six 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, the Jewish National Fund 
of America, with offices at 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, in response 
to the call from Jerusalem, has under¬ 
taken to have 5,000,000 trees planted by 
the 6,000.000 Jews of the United States 
In the Forest of the Six Million. It will 
endeavor to have each Jew in America 
plant at least one tree In the Forest of 
Six Million. The motto will be: “Plant 
a living tree for each martyred dead” 
and “We build as we mourn.” Thus, 
through the forest, there will be built a 
living memorial to the 6,000.000—a green 
mansion in which shall dwell forever the 
spirits of the departed, giving life, 
health, and inspiration to all succeeding 
generations vlio will be building the land 
while gratefully and reverently remem¬ 
bering those who lived and worked and 
died for it. 

The roots of the trees we plant will 
hold back ru.shing waters and will help 
erect land terraces. Its timbers will go 
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into building of homes, barns, and fac¬ 
tories; into making of chairs, sills, fur¬ 
niture, ships, railroad ears, vehicles, 
plows, boxes, and tools. The wood pulp 
will make newsprint and paper for books 
and fiber for textiles. In other words, 
they will revere the departed and the 
past and enrich the present and the 
future. 

Extracts From Address by Hon. James H. 
Doff, of Pennsylvania, at Annual Dinner 
of the Amen Corner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES H. DUFF 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record extracts from an address deliv¬ 
ered by me at the annual dinner of the 
Amen Corner at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Pa., on Saturday evening, 
March 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

The events of this new year, 1951. and 
particularly of the month of March ending 
today, have a startling significance for every 
American. 

During the current week three American 
citizens have been found guilty of being 
traitors to the United States. Their treason 
was in exposing the secrets of atomic energy 
to Russia. Their treasonable act put the 
women and children of America on the firing 
line In the event of world war III, and in 
that event undoubtedly meant the loss of 
the lives of millions of their fellow Ameri¬ 
can citizens. 

Earlier this month v British Jet bomber 
flew nonstop from an airfield in Ireland to 
an airfield In Canada In only 4 hours and 
37 minutes. That flight was almost as mean¬ 
ingful to America as the discovery of this land 
by Columbus. It opened up America to con¬ 
tact with Europe In only half the time re¬ 
quired for a fast express train to cross from 
one end of Pennsylvania to the other. How¬ 
ever little we may relish the Idea, It meant 
that whatever happens in Western Europe 
affects us here In the United States almost 
as If It happened in one of our adjoining 
States. Hud we been at war with a nation 
controlling Western Europe, that jet bomber 
could have carried an atomic bomb to blast 
any of the cities on the eastern seaboard of 
the United States. 

It is, therefore, clear that unless Western 
Europe is denied to the Russians the whole 
of the eastern United States Is open to atomic 
bombing whenever world war m comes up. 
It also seems clear that It Is not possible 
for the United States to abandon Western 
Europe and to retire within an Impregnable 
fortress here In America, becatise that fortress 
would no longer be free from atomic bomb¬ 
ing which la the most dangerous and devas¬ 
tating invention of human ingenuity. 

The further significance to us here in 
America of these tremendous events is that 
the overwhelming proportion of the produc¬ 
tive enterprise of the United States is located 
in a group of Eastern States immediately 
vulnerable to atomic attack from Western 


Europe. A Western Europe less than 6 hours 
away makes Western Europe our next door 
neighbor so far as concerns vast contact and 
liability to attack by atomic weapons. 

During the past week the doors of a Fed¬ 
eral prison closed upon Alger Hiss—an 
American who had acted as one of the chief 
advisers of the President of the United 
Slates at a conference with Russia and 
other diplomats at Yalta. It therefore ap¬ 
pears that at a momentous conference with 
Russia, our own President had as one of his 
confidential advisers a prominent American 
who in fact at that very time was in league 
with the most vicious enemy this country 
ever bad. because Alger Hiss was Impiisoned 
after conviction of perjury for having denied 
under oath that he had ever been a Com¬ 
munist whereas It was proved that he was. 

It is also clear therefore that Russia has 
penetrated successfully Into the very highest 
secret circle of confidence In our Govern¬ 
ment and has carried away for her own use 
the secret of atomic energy—thereby not 
only shattering confidence and assurance 
of peace In the world, but also giving Russia 
the secret of the means of conquering the 
whole world unless we here In America 
arouse ourselves to the scrlouBneso of our 
present danger. 

The unparalleled productive capacity of 
the United States has largely developed as 
a result of the concentration of our indus¬ 
try in large units where production and 
assembly lines have completely revolution¬ 
ized and fabulously increased all previous 
Ideas of quantity and qualltv of production. 
Our ability to produce has made the United 
States the leader of the world of today. So 
long as our great concentration of Industry 
were not open to attack by our enemies we 
were Indeed Invulnerable. But as the re¬ 
sult of traitors making known to Rus.sla our 
secrets of atomic energy, they have thereby 
sown the seeds of our own destruction. 
Atomic bombing can destroy oiu* Industry 
unless as a Nation we become fully and ade¬ 
quately prepared to defend ourselves. 

Many Americans are saying frankly or In¬ 
dicating by their action that there is no 
need of urgency In our plans. They seem 
to mean: What Is the use of being too serious 
until war actually starts? Of them It may 
be asked: What do they call what goes on 
in Korea? Latest official figures show that 
our losses In Korea now exceed 57.000. That 
Is greater by more than 10.000 than all the 
losses of both the Northern and Southern 
armies In the Gettysburg campaign In the 
Civil War. which was the bloodiest campaign 
In American history on this continent. 

General MacArthur this week called upon 
the Communist leader in Korea for a meet¬ 
ing to arrange for ending that war. 

The reply dictated from Moscow was a 
scornful refusal. Bo that bloody fight goes 
on with no prospect of Its termination. 
Everyone knows that the whole communistic 
campaign In Korea is directed by and through 
Russia. The fact is that Russia shows dally 
by her aclivilies In Korea that she Is willing 
to risk world war III right now. 

Communism Is united world-wide. The 
free nations of the wcrld are not united 
either In alms or preparation. 

The accumulation of events, particularly 
such as we have witnessed so far this week 
make it Increasingly evident that commu¬ 
nism as led by Russian Imperialism means to 
dominate the whole world. 

Only determined and united effort, with a 
common purpose and a common determina¬ 
tion by the free people of today’s world, can 
possibly stop this vast expansion of Russian 
power. It is up to all who believe In free¬ 
dom to stand together. Unless we do and 
until we do there Is no reason to believe 
that separately the free people of the world 
can successfully resist the constantly grow¬ 
ing might of Russian military power. 
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The Stabilizatioii Pro|[ram Is Not Work¬ 
ing for Wage Earners and White-Collar 
Workers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 15, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave. I am inserting a resolution on the 
failure of the stabilization program, 
under the inadequate National Produc¬ 
tion Act which we passed last year, to 
work for the benefit of the Americans 
who already are carrying the chief bur¬ 
den of the defense effort, as adopted by 
the Trade Union Council of the Liberal 
Party of New York. 

Text of the resolution follows: 
Resolution on National Policy Adopted by 
THE Delegated Conference of the Trade 
Union Council op the Liberal Party, 
Thursday, February 15, 1951 

In the present world crisis, the United 
States must forge a national unity to give 
strength and leadership to the free world. 

This unity must be based on equality of 
sacrifice and an equal voice for all sections 
of the national economy who are called upon 
to make these sacrifices. 

The use of our present national crisis to 
depress labor’s standard of living while step¬ 
ping up profits, to place the heaviest burdens 
of taxation on labor’s shoulders, to deprive 
labor of an active voice In our economic 
affairs, Is to weaken the entire fabric of our 
national unity. 

So for, our national policy has failed to 
map a program that will protect labor’s 
standards of work and living, that will tux 
those best able to pay, that will recognize 
labor’s contributions by giving laboi;. a 
proper voice. ' 

Since the onset of fighting in Korea, the 
cost of living has gone up 8 percent In retail 
prices, according to BLS figures. Wholesale 
prices have gone up twice as much. Each 
day, these higher wholesale rates are trans¬ 
lated into retail costs. 

Wages, lagging behind prices even before 
the outbreak of the Korean fighting, have 
lagged even further in the subsequent 
months. 

The stabilization program has, so far, sta¬ 
bilized wages only. 

The most decisive Item in the worker’s 
budget, food, has escaped control. Those 
Items selling below parity continue to rise 
because they are exempt by law. Those 
Items selling above parity are controlled at 
the store but not at the farm, thereby mak¬ 
ing Inevitable future price rises. 'This free 
Item, food, constitutes 40 percent of the 
wage earning family budget. 

In the over-all ceilings, the point where 
the freeze was established was the highest 
point in American history. 

This conference of labor delegates believes 
that the present stabilization program Is 
viciously discriminatory against all wage and 
salaried groups. It Is not really a stabiliza¬ 
tion program at all. It is a wage freeze and 
a price rise. 

This conference calls upon our National 
Government to take Immediate steps: 

1. To roll back prices to June 1050. 

2. To place a tight ceiling on the prices 
ol all Items of popular consumption, includ¬ 
ing food. 
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8. To establisli strong, effective rent con¬ 
trol which will fully protect the tenants in 
our Nation. 

4. To guide its policies by an effort to 
maintain the purchasing power of the dollar 
prior to Korea. 

In the light of the foregoing, a tax pro¬ 
gram that falls most heavily on the wage- 
earning groups is adding insult to injury. 
At present, families earning $5,000 a year 
or less are paying the same taxes as they 
paid during World War II, while families 
earning $500,000 a year are paying $40,000 
less in tuxes. 

This conference goes on record for a more 
equitable tax program. 

We oppose any proposals for a national 
sales tax since It falls most heavily upon the 
lower income groups whose earnings are 
spent almost entirely on consumer goods. 

We favor a program of taxation that will 
plug the present loopholes in the tax pro¬ 
gram, including measures to raise the excess- 
profits tax and to cover railroads, utilities, 
natural gas companies; to tighten the estate 
and gift tax; to tighten the tax on interest 
and dividends. 

To speed our national production, to pre¬ 
vent new inequities in the distribution of our 
national income, to protect labor's rights in 
the allocation of manpower, to block black- 
marketing practices, to keep down the cost 
of living, this conference calls upon our na¬ 
tional administration to give labor a voice 
In the top councils of our planning and ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. The present policy of 
manning such top agencies almost solely with 
representatives of big business not only 
threatens the iiving standards of millions of 
Americsui families, but weakens the con¬ 
fidence of these same millions whose maxi¬ 
mum efforts are required for our great na¬ 
tional effort. 

Labor’s voice at the policy level is the first 
and greatp.«5t stem toward a multiplication of 
labor's power at the productive level, 

Resolution on State Rent Control Adopted 
AT THE Same Conference 

Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Trade Union Council ol 
the Liberal Party go on record to the follow¬ 
ing effect; 

1. We insist that the State legislature im¬ 
mediately pass legislation amending the 
State rent-control law (a) to eliminate all 
provl.sions for rent increase on any ground 
except actual, proven out-of-pocket losses; 
(b) to grant no certificate of eviction 
except on the ground of a life or health haz¬ 
ard declared by a local government agency, 
or for the purpose ol occupancy by the land¬ 
lord himself, and then only after livable i.c- 
commodations at a similar rental have been 
provided for the tenant; (c) to place under 
control all rental housing regardless of when 
built or converted. 

2. Since the Liberal Party rent-control bill, 
Introduced in this session of the legislature 
by Senator Mahoney and Assemblyman 
Roman anticipated the present situation 
with respect to the rent-control plan and 
provided In advance for making the objec¬ 
tionable features of the plan inoperative, we 
recommend passage of the Liberal Party bill. 

3. We pledge ourselves to fight from to¬ 
night on until adjournment of this legisla¬ 
ture to have the State rent-control law 
amended to give it teeth on behalf of tenant 
protection. 

4. Unless the State rent-control law is 
amended by the current legislature to make 
It a completely effective rent-control statute 
which will fully protect the tenants of this 
State, we deem It necessary, as soon as Fed¬ 
eral legislation has been passed establish¬ 
ing effective rent control for the Nation, that 
the Federal Government reassume control of 
rents in this State. 


InckinK Racial Hatred 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much disturbed to learn that a dis¬ 
tinguished Member of the Senate in- 
sarted a telegram containing disparag¬ 
ing Insinuations against Americans of 
Italian origin, in the record of a hear¬ 
ing. I think this was a grave error. 
The wire in question visited the sins of 
the few upon the many. 

Italian-Americans need no defense 
from me or from anybody else. In my 
book one race is as good as another. We 
have no creed of superior or inferior 
races in America. Hitler tried to spread 
the doctrine of Herrenvolk—superior— 
and Slavenvolk—inferror or slave—and 
it took much .sacrifice of blood and trag¬ 
edy to nullify it. Unfortunately, there 
lingers in tlie minds of some that some 
races are superior to others, and in our 
immigration statutes, we do find a na¬ 
tional-origin theory whereby preference 
is given to Immigrants who arc Aryan, 
thereby causing discrimination against 
the Latins and the Slavic peoples. This 
pre,1udicc which makes it difficult for 
Italians seeking entry into this country, 
is the same kind of pre.iudice which ani¬ 
mated the telegram in question. 

X feel certain that when the matter is 
,.-o-ght to the attention of the distin¬ 
guished Senator, he will rectify his mis¬ 
take. I have great re.spcct for the Sena¬ 
tor in question. I am sure he did not 
mean to imply any immoral conduct to 
the Italian people as a whole or to the 
Italian-Americans as a whole. However, 
I think it was most ill-advised to have 
inserted such remarks into the record 
of the hearings, and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say so. 

I should like to compliment the news- 
l aper, II Progresso Italo-Amcricano, for 
it stirring editorial w^hich appeared in 
its March 28, 1951, issue. My esteemed 
colleague. Representative John Rooney, 
inserted this editorial in the April 2 issue 
of the Record. 


Oregon Senate Joint Memorial 4 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
as part of my remarks Senate Joint Me¬ 
morial 4 recently adopted by the Oregon 
Ijegislature providing for memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States of America for the con¬ 


struction of timber access roads to and 
in public forests: 

Senate Joint Memorial 4 
To His Excellency, the Honorable President 
of the United States, and to the Honor¬ 
able Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: 

We, your memorlalluts, the Forty-sixth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, most re¬ 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the United States, acting through 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, manages 68 percent of 
the total forest land of the State of Oregon, 
which carries 70 percent of the currently 
merchantable timber; and 
Whereas the allowable cut under sustained 
yield forest management on the public for¬ 
ests has by no means been reached; and 
Whereas 87,000 citizens of Oregon are di¬ 
rectly employed In the forest industries; and 
Whereas the State of Oregon currently fur¬ 
nishes the people of the United States with 
more than a quarter of their annual lumber 
requirements, as well as important quanti¬ 
ties of wood pulp, plywood, doors, shingles, 
and other forest products: and 

Whereas if the present national emer¬ 
gency demands a high production of essen¬ 
tial timber products for military use. the 
public forests in many Instances are the only 
ones which can supply these needs: Now, 
therefore, be It 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Coiigre.sb of 
the United Stales is respectlully memorial¬ 
ized tu consider the merits of the proposal 
for tlie authorization of the construction of 
timber access roads to and in the public 
forests of the United States as outlined in 
House Joint Resolution 88 which has been in¬ 
troduced in the Eighty-second Congress, first 
session; be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the sen¬ 
ate be and she hereby is directed to trans¬ 
mit a copy of this memorial to the President 
and Vice President of the United States: to 
the Speaker ol the House of Repiesentatlves, 
and tu each Senator and Representative' 
from Oregon in the Congress ol the United 
States. 

Adopted by the senate February 28. 1951. 

Zylpiia Zkll Burns. 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

P. L. Patterson, 

President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the hou.se March 6. 1951. 

John F. Stejllh-vmmeh, 

Speaker of the House. 

Let’s Stop Playing Into the Hands of 
Russia by Delaying Our Wheat to 
India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 15, 1951 

Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, I am inserting in the Record two 
editorials from the New York Post and 
a signed column by Dr. Frank Kingdon 
from the same great newspaper. 

All of these insertions say, in effect, 
that our delay in acting favorably on the 
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authorization to furnish wheat to the 
starving millions of India is helpful to 
the propaganda war of the Soviet na¬ 
tions; and it is a brutal death sentence 
on thousands of helpless human beings 
whose only sin is in living in a country 
incapable of feeding all its people. 

I hope sincerely that the administra¬ 
tion will soon be able to send food to 
India out of our own wonderful bounty. 

Text of the editorials follows: 

[From the New York Post of March 12, 1951] 
Death Sentencb 

Each day that the House Rules Commit¬ 
tee delays action on emergency aid to 
famine-stricken India means the death of 
more helpless people whom our help could 
have saved. 

[From the New York Post of March 22. 1D511 
Danger: Men Starving 

A farmer’s almanac of global crop condi¬ 
tions would provide Ironic contrasts. Starv¬ 
ing India reports that hurricanes have fol¬ 
lowed droughts In razing the subcontinent's 
maize and wheat fields. At the same mo¬ 
ment the already overflowing wheat bowl 
of the American southwest offers predictions 
of a bumper crop. In the midst of this al¬ 
most embarra.ssing United States plenty. 
Congress Is Indulging in sterile filibusters 
ng.ainst the proposed $190,000,000 gift of 
grain to India. The Hou.se Rules Committee 
has shelved the emergency measure with a 
perverse conviction that starving stomachs 
can v/alt. The harrowing trtith is that our 
logLslntors are talking both the grain meas¬ 
ures and Indians to death. J. J. Singh, 
president of the India League of America, 
flatly denounces that at least one million 
of his countrymen will die from disease or 
starvation unless Congress swiftly approves 
the grant. Emergency help will do more 
than all the diplomatic maneuvers on rec¬ 
ord to win friends and Influence nations in 
the Far East. Reports that United States 
inaction has driven a desperate New Delhi 
to a.sk Ru.s.sla for grain emphasizes the folly 
of further delay. Are we actually waiting 
lor the Kremlin to lead the way? 

[From the New Yoik Po.st of March 10, 1951] 
To Be Frank 
(By Dr, Frank Kingdon) 

No more decisive te.st of our genuine faith 
in democracy has recently come to Ub than 
the question of sending food to India. TliO 
only argument against it l.s that Nehru docs 
not slavishly follow' our international poliev. 
To starve a people for its government’s inde¬ 
pendence is a denial of democratic principle. 
Every time we indulge in this kind of un¬ 
democratic arr.'jgance w’o hsnd Russia and 
communism a diplomatic victory. 

Our policy In Asia, apart from humani¬ 
tarian consider.! tion.s, should have one objec¬ 
tive—to separate Asia from Moscow’. Nobody 
would recognize this from our actions. We 
seem determined to drive the Aslans Into the 
arms of the Kremlin, 

A few years ago some ot us W'erc advocat¬ 
ing a $5,000,000,000 world-reluibllltiilion fund 
to feed and revive China, India, and other 
lands then suffering from want and ripe lor 
development. We were lampooned as fabu¬ 
lous visionaries with the lunatic touch. 
Those $5,000,000,000 could have kept China 
away from Rii.ssla. The price W'o are now 
rcylng for not spending them is $40,000,000,- 
COO as the minor item and the lives of 
American men ns the major one. 

We still seem to be In the hands of men 
determined to drive China more and more 
to Mjkcow’. Nobody seems to be w.^rlving at 
driving a w'edge between the Chinese and 
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Soviet Governments, which seems to me the 
obvious point at which to breach the Com¬ 
munist bloc. Maybe this Is because officially 
we have written China off, or perhaps have 
decided the time Is not ripe. 

The one thing on which we can all agree 
is that we do not want to reproduce in India 
what occurred In China. Yet here we are 
on the verge of setting the same forces in 
motion. We are as good as saying that we 
are Indifferent to India’s need except as we 
can turn it Into an Instrument to dominate 
Indian policy. In the light of past expe¬ 
rience and India’s present mood this can 
result only In alienating India. 

What 1 am now advocating has nothing 
to do with approval of Nehru’s policies. I 
am not declaiming them. I am merely say¬ 
ing that we should go out of the business 
of recruiting Aslans for Russia, and turn 
to the happier business of winning them to 
our side. It Is not a difficult buslne.ss. It 
simply requires that we sell democracy by 
practicing it. 

As Is always the case with democracy, the 
more hard-headed wc are about serving it, 
the more humanitarian our action turns out 
to be. It Is pleasantly humane to send aid 
to India; It is equally sound policy. The 
audience that will tensely watch and ardent¬ 
ly Judge our action will be not only India 
but all the A.sian peoples recently freed from 
the servitude of colonies and now deciding 
with which half of the world their true 
Interests He. Insofar as we discover to them 
a way of life so rooted In human dignity 
that policy and ethics are naturally united, 
wc shall appeal to both their practical sense 
and their unique spiritual genius. 

It is unfortunate that mankind reserves 
for courage in military planning an admira¬ 
tion it does not accord boldness in pur¬ 
suit of peace, but we have here an opportu¬ 
nity to demonstrate that a mature, free 
people dares to trust its own belief in the 
freedom of all peoples. 


Barbarous Iraqi Action Against Jews 
Calls for State Department and United 
Nations Intervention 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NVW YCV.K 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter .sent by me to the Honorable 
Dean Acheson. Secretary of State: 

Hon Dean Aciir.'if’N. 

Secretary of State, 

Depart men t of State. 

Washmffion, D. C. 

My bear Mr. Secretary; On March 10 In 
scciot session, the Iraqi Majles (Chamber 
of Deputies) passed a decree with the ap¬ 
proval of the Regency Council providing 
that nil Jews who left Iraq lor any reason 
whatsoever since 1948 must return within 
60 days under penalty of confiscation of all 
their property. This decree applies equally 
to any and all Jews who left Iraq, tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, with or without 
passports. There are American citizens who 
are drastically affected by this decree. Prop¬ 
erty of American citizens who were nationals 
of Iraq will be forfeited to the state unless 
the owner.s return to Iraq by May 10. A 
custodian general has been appointed to be 
In control of all properly of Jews who left 


Iraq. The new decree calls upon all officials 
In banks and other Institutions to furnish 
the custodian general with Information con¬ 
cerning the assets of all Jews affected. 

This decree Is a culmination of many 
others. An earlier decree provided that all 
Jews registered for Immigration to Israel be 
denationalized. That decree was followed 
by another which froze the property of Jews 
scheduled for entrance Into Israel. The lat¬ 
ter decree, however, was made aijpllcable to 
any Jew outside of Iraq and even Jews resi¬ 
dent in the United States. In other v/ords. 
It was applied to the property of Jews 
whether or not they went to Israel, United 
States, or any other country. 

In the meanwhile, there are great dis¬ 
turbances in Bagdad and other cities in 
which Jews live, threatening their lives and 
property. Antl-Jewish feeling Is again being 
whipped up to a fever point. The position of 
Jews In Iraq today is not unlike that of the 
Jews in Germany during the early days of 
Nazi control. The Government of Israel 
has protested, but to no avail, 

A total of 1Q4.Q03 Iraqi Jews had regis¬ 
tered for transfer to Israel. Forty thousand 
have already been transferred, leaving 64.0C0 
Iraqi Jews in a precarious state in Iraq. 
Those Jews who have managed to leave Iraq 
have been allowed to take with them Just 
90 cents. Many Iraqi Jews en route to Israel 
are consequently faced with starvation. 

The decree of March 10 has placed the 
Jews who have lelt Iraq, some of them, as 
I have stated before, are in the United 
States, in a most precariou.s position. If 
they go back to Iraq within 60 days they 
face perseeution or worse. If they "do not 
go back they face nb.solute confiscation of 
their property. 

Iraq Is the recipient of United States aid. 
The Export-Import Bank allotted credits to 
her In the amount of $12,000,000 for agricul¬ 
ture and Irrigation purpo.so.s. If this credit 
has not been completely drawn upon. I ask 
that any balances be canceled. Any country 
guilty of such barbarism should not be re¬ 
cipient of either our cred.t or our confidence. 
All point 4 aid should likewise be Imme- 
d* itely witlidrrwn. The annulment of these 
harsh decrees should bo the condition prece¬ 
dent lor the reinstatement of these benefits 
from the United States, 

The example set by Iraq might be followed 
by other Arab countries. The precedent is 
d iugcrous because the - ews are a helpless 
minority They are that much more easily 
victimized. They cannot fight back. Heii'^e 
the need for vigorous and summary action. 

Moreover, the situation In Iraq concerning 
the treiitinent of Jews directly relates to 
HI tides .55 and 60 of the Charter of the 
U lied Nations. 

Article 56 states: “All members pledge 
thfinsolves to take Joint and separate action 
Ir cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article .56.’’ 

Article 55 states that "United Nations shall 
promote (c) universal respect for. and ob¬ 
servance of. human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without diotlnctlon as to 
race, sex. language, or relit, on.” 

The situation in Iraq with respect to Jews 
Is likewise violative ol the convention on 
genocide and a denial of the resolution 
adopted by the United Nations on its uni- 
verbal declaration of human rights. 

Thus. I believe. 11 Is imperative that this 
Information be imparted to our representa¬ 
tives to the United Nations so that they in 
tr.rn sot this crucial matter before the entire 
United Nalioub. 

These developments Iv Iraq must not he 
permitted to be dismissed as an Internal 
affair only. 

Rcspectlully yours. 

Em.'inuel Celles. 
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A Firtt-Hud Rtport Abovt "Tht Men 
Rnuia Fean Mott” and "The Greateit 
Sinf le Deleirent to the Redt Starting 
a WorM War”—By Corey Ford 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Sun¬ 
day supplement to the Washington Star 
of last week carried an article, date- 
lined “London," written by the interna¬ 
tionally known writer on a veritable 
catalog of miscellaneous subjects, and 
aviator in World War H—^Mr. Corey 
Ford. 

This Week magazine, a Washington 
Star supplement, has the largest circu¬ 
lation of any Sunday supplement pub¬ 
lished. The editors of that magazine 
presented this article by Mr. Ford as a 
first-hand report on what they declared 
to be “The greatest single deterrent to 
the Reds starting another world war.’* 
Mr. Ford’s observations are both illu¬ 
minating and thoujht-provoking. They 
have largely to do with the wonderful 
achievements of the United States Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command. He quotes General 
Johnson as saying: 

I wish the families could know the Job 
that these men are doing, and I wish some¬ 
one would tell them back home just how 
Important it is. 

Well, General Johnson, I want you to 
know that I and every other Member of 
the House of Representatives are alive 
to and thrill at the thought of the mar¬ 
velous works that the Air Force Strategic 
Command is accomplishing in confining 
the Russian Bear to his lair. God bless 
you, General Johnson, and every mem¬ 
ber of youi* command, as well as all others 
who. in following our flag, are preserv¬ 
ing—not alone the peace and security of 
our own country, but the peace and secu¬ 
rity of the world. 

These few words are to tell you and 
your men that every true American is 
with them in spirit at each moment of 
every night and day. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, in order to tell the 
folks back home the wonderful works 
that our Air Force is doing abroad—by 
way of the Congressional Record —a 
copy of which daily finds its way into the 
smallest hamlets of this land. I ask the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
insert Corey Ford’s article entitled “The 
Men That Russia Fears Most." into the 
Record. 

That article is as follows: 

The Men Russia Fears Most—First-hand 
Report on Our A-Bomb Air Crews—^"Thb 
Greatest Single Deterrent" to the Reds* 
Starting a World War 

(By Corey Ford) 

London. —^I’ve recently come back from a 
visit to the men who hold the world in equi¬ 
librium today. The threat of their loaded 
bomb bays—so Winston Churchill has said— 
is the greatest single deterrent to a Russian 
advance over Europe. 

They are the pilots who fly the big long- 
range bombers which are capable of deliver¬ 


ing the atomic weapon against the enemy. 
Their picked unit of the United States Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command, sent to Britain on what 
has been announced as a routine training 
mission, is maintatnlng the balance between 
a cold and a hot war. 

You haven't heard much about them. 
Their planes are parked at Isolated RAF fields 
In East Anglia, gassed and ready. While 
the great debate goes on at home, while some 
of our leaders dememd that we withdraw to 
our own shores, and others insist that we 
fight everywhere at once, the pilots sit at the 
controls of their bombers, aware that the 
powerful retaliatory blow they could deliver 
is what keeps Stalin in check. 

MOST potent threat OP ALL 

That word “retaliatory" Is important, 
basic to our strategy. The enemy knows that 
if he hits us. the Air Force will return the 
blow with interest; and thus he hesitates 
because he fears that most potent of all 
threats, an atomic counterattack by air. 

You can spot the huge metal tails a mile 
away, as you drive north through the pleas¬ 
ant Bast Anglia countryside. They tower 
above the hawthorn hedges, above the dis¬ 
tant barns and thatched cottages. Their 
curving silhouettes, against the English sky, 
are disturbingly reminiscent of a decade ago. 

Things haven't changed much in Britain 
since you were here before. Our men still 
live In RAP billets, which are no more luxu- 
rloxis than they were back In 1943 and 1944. 
Austerity, plus an Innate British distrust of 
modern heating, combine to keep the build¬ 
ings icy cold. A lump of coal smoulders sul¬ 
lenly in the grate of the reading room, and 
. airmen shiver In overcoats as they try to 
translate the English newspapers into Eng¬ 
lish. 

GAMS OF DARTS AND A MOVIE 

Winters are as miserable as ever. Bnow 
and sleet glaze the runaways, and it's worth 
your life to ride a bicycle down to the line. 
There Isn’t much to do for recreation; a game 
of darts; a movie, maybe; an occasional train 
ride into London. 

England hasn't changed, but the men have. 
Today's air force is older, for one thing. 
These are experienced veterans, with battle 
stars from Europe, Africa, the Pacific. They 
are sober, serious, disciplined, highly com¬ 
petent. Flying is their Job; they’ve been 
doing it for years, and they are professionals 
now. Their conversation is as technical as a 
seminar at MIT. You guess that the peo¬ 
ple of this advance unit—hand-picked from 
Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay’s crack Strategic 
Air Command—are as eifecient a group of 
trained airmen as exists In the world. “We’re 
the cream of the crop," one of them told me. 
It’s a good feeling for Americans to have 
about themselves, in times like these. 

Week-ends in London are few and far be¬ 
tween. Most of the pilots are married; fam¬ 
ily men. The pin-up girls that used to dec¬ 
orate their walls have been replaced by 
photographs of Junior. They save their 
money and send it home to their wives, still 
living at the group base back In California. 
“It’s tough being a SAC wife," they reflect. 
“The gals never knew when we'll take off 
and be away for months.*' When the men 
were told, at the last moment, that they 
would not be home for Christmas, there was 
no time to mail their presents. MaJ. Gen. 
Leon W. Johnson, hero of Ploestl and Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor winner, who Is 
boss of the bombers in England, set up a 
special airplane to fly their gifts back to 
the States. 

They are frankly homesick, but they are 
just as glad their families are not over here 
right now. They don't talk much about the 
war—a habit of men In combat theaters 
everywhere—but they all believe that it is 
coming. They have their own ideas of how 
it should be fought, of course. “We can*t 
lick them on the ground. We’ll have to rely 
on alrpower—where the United States Is 


strongest—rather than on manpower, where 
the enemy Is swe to outnumber us." 

They believe in alrpower; they wouldn’t 
be pilots If they didn’t. Many of them per¬ 
sonally saw Japan and Germany crumble 
under air attack, and they know th? effec¬ 
tiveness of aerial bombardment. “We'll lose 
If we meet them on their own terms. We’ll 
win If we use the technical skill In which 
America Is unbeatable." 

The toughest thing over here is the wait¬ 
ing, waiting for the somber English weather 
to clear. “I missed summer last year,’’ is 
a sardonic crack. “I went to a double-feature 
that afternoon.'* Waiting to run another 
routine training flight, a prescribed 10-hour 
course that is as familiar by now as the 
way to bed. Waiting to get a letter from 
someone at home. Waiting to learn how 
much longer they're going to have to wait. 

FIRST FLIGHT 

There was a little excitement down around 
the malntalnence hangar the day that we 
arrived. A group of pilots were sweating 
out an airplane that was making its first 
flight; their shouts of advice rose above the 
angry whine of the engine as It climbed. 
“Ease her back.” “Hold that right rudder." 
“More back pressure, Joe." 

We stepped into the hangar. A foot-long 
model plane was darting erratically right 
and left overhead, guided by the long wire 
control lines held in its owner's hand. Its 
nose rose higher, its air speed fell off until 
It seemed to hang on the prop, the snarl of 
the toy motor reached fever-pitch. Then 
the left wing stalled out, and the tiny ship 
dropped into a sharp turn. 

“Forward, Joe." “Chop .he gun and pull 
up." A mighty groan, as the airplane 
plunged toward the concrete floor. “Oh, 
no-o-o-ol" 

MOCK sympathy 

The owner ran forward to pick up the 
wreck, ruefully examining the shattered 
prop and the split plastic wing. “Clobbered." 
The group shook their heads in mock sym¬ 
pathy. “Wonder what’s the penalty lor 
Class Twenty-Sixing an aircraft?" "I'm 
going to recommend to the Evaluation 
Board that they consider this one a case of 
pilot error." 

“Ah, I con fix this thing up In an hour 
with a little Scotch tape," the owner 
shrugged. “You guys wait here." 

‘'After all," he added as he headed for the 
ready room, "you got nothing else to do 
around here but wait." 

And wait and wait. Morale is high, but 
waiting can eat into morale. Waiting is 
Just as hard back home; the letters from 
their wives show that. General Johnson ap¬ 
preciates the problem. “I wish their fam¬ 
ilies could know the Job these men are do¬ 
ing," he said. “I wish somebody could tell 
them back there how Important it is." 

Well, this is to tell them. These bomber 
crews who wait In England are keeping the 
enemy waiting In Russia. At this moment 
In history, the threat of the terrible counter¬ 
punch they could throw from these East 
Anglia bases is what holds this teetering 
globe of ours in balance. 


Famue (in India) Will Not Wait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 13, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, attached is 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of March 22, 1951, forcefully drawing 
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attention to the fact that although the 
Foreign Affairs Committee favorably 
reported out the bill for food aid to 
India on March 5, it has not yet received 
the rule or been scheduled for consid¬ 
eration. The vital national interests of 
the United States which are involved In 
the enactment of this bill demand that 
it be debated and considered imme¬ 
diately after the House is through with 
the pending Selective Service Act. The 
above-mentioned editorial follows: 

Famine Will Not Wait 
The clanger of famine in India is approach¬ 
ing its critical stage. The most serious situ¬ 
ation is ill Bihar state, where winter crops 
have failed, but other areas are also threat¬ 
ened. The Indian Government is doing what 
it can, but is seriously limited by the basic 
food deficit in the country. It must look 
abroad for aid if the problem is to be met. 

It is against this background that our own 
reaction to India's need for grain must be 
appraised. More than 5 weeks ago President 
Truman sent a specific message to Congress 
asking for immediate action on legislation to 
provide part of the food required if wide¬ 
spread famine is to be averted. Though bills 
t<j this effect were Introduced, both in the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
little legislative progress has been made to 
date and only the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House has taken action. With Con- 
gre.ss now about to begin its Easter recess, 
passage of the needed legislation cannot be 
expected before early April, if then. 

Here surely is a record of procrastination 
In the face ot great need. Whether the mat¬ 
ter is viewed from the humanitarian point 
of view or from the need of India's friendship 
in the present great world struggle, the rec¬ 
ord to date is not one of which we can be 
proud. In view of the steady worsening of 
the situation, it may well be that American 
aid, if it is ever forthcoming, will bo too 
late to avoid great suffering and substantial 
loss of llle. The Indian Government has 
asked the Soviet Union for aid, too, but, so 
lar, no reply has been received. It is not 
inconceivable that the Kremlin, ever sensi¬ 
tive to propaganda opportunities, will take 
the initiative and provide some grain before 
we ourselves get around to acting. In any 
case, the need for the prompt action is in¬ 
disputable. Famine will not wait. 

as Sure as the Sun Rises in the 
East, Some Day the Poor Wretches Be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain Will Demand 
Freedom, and They Will Find Freemen 
Everywhere Extending Them the Right 
Hand of Good Fellowship”—Dr. John 
R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Dr. John R. Steelman, the Assist¬ 
ant to the President of the United States, 
ha's presented to the Nation’s television 
audience several high Government offi¬ 
cials in order to have them make re¬ 
port to the people of the United States 
on matters of deep concern and which 


are s’.bject, to a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree, to the control of those appearing 
0.1 the National Broadcasting Co.’s Sun¬ 
day afternoon television program Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington. 

Chief among these on this program 
were Maj. Gen. Ward H. Maris, Chief of 
Research and Development for the 
United States Army; the Honorable John 
Sherman Cooper, consultant to the Sec¬ 
retary of State; Mr. C. Vaughan Fer¬ 
guson, Jr., officer in charge of Iranian 
affairs; Capt. Thomas U. Sisson, com¬ 
manding officer of the U. S. S. Leyte; 
and Under Secretary of the Navy the 
Honorable Dan A. Kimball. 

Mr. Speaker, each Sunday for more 
than 6 months past. Dr. Steelman has 
api. :ared in person, acting as a sort of 
monitor in selecting and presenting in¬ 
dividuals whose current activities as 
Government officials make their individ¬ 
ual reports of public interest. 

On Sunday last, however. Dr. Steel¬ 
man was not in the studio in person. 
He was with the President’s party at 
Key West, Fla., assisting the President 
in the discharge of the many tasks that 
follow our Chief Executive wherever in 
the world he might go and for whatever 
reason that brought him there. 

In this week’s talk—by the use of 
audio and motion picture film—Dr. 
Steelman told briefly of what the Soviet 
radio has been recently saying about us. 
‘'Among the lies.” he observes, “the 
Kremlin is spreading about our coun¬ 
try. is one about our streets being filled 
with starving people, while a small 
group of so-called rulers live in luxury. 
'The power-drunk despots in the Krem¬ 
lin,” Mr. Steelman went on to say. ‘‘are 
afraid to tell the truth—afraid to let 
their subject enjoy the freedom to live 
their own lives and think their own 
thoughts.” 

In his report to the people. General 
Maris told of the work of research and 
development of the United State.s Army, 
and spoke briefly of the tremendous 
improvements that have recently been 
wrought in the production of tanks, of 
antitank weapons, of defenses against 
hostile attacks from the air. and of the 
work that is being done in the develop¬ 
ment of guided missiles. “While,” Gen¬ 
eral Maris explained, ‘‘there is no guar¬ 
anty of pushbutton warfare being just 
around the corner, it can be said that 
gratifying progress is being made in 
providing powerful and practical atomic 
weapons for tactical use by the ground 
forces.” 

Mr. Cooper, State Department adviser 
and consultant to the Secretary of State, 
talked briefly of the benefits that would 
accrue to our Nation if Congress were 
to enact legislation which would enable 
the dispatch of more troops to Europe, 
while C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., painted 
a graphic picture of the fantastic mur¬ 
der of the Premier of Iran, long distin¬ 
guished by his friendship with the United 
States. 

Mr. Ferguson detailed the importance 
of the friendship of Iran to the people 
of the United States, as well as the stra¬ 
tegic value of that country to our own 
Armed Forces in the event of global war¬ 
fare. He graphically pointed out our 
good fortune in having such freedom- 


loving people, as are the Iranians, on 
the front line of those who are battling 
against communistic forces of the world. 

Capt. Thomas Sisson, of the United 
States Navy, told of the work of the 
United States Carrier Leyte and of the 
splendid record of its performance in 
Korean waters, while Under Secretary 
Dan C. Kimball high-lighted the story of 
the exploits of the Leyte, and spoke of 
the forthcoming documentary presenta¬ 
tion of combat films now being made of 
naval operations during the second war 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, the receipt in my office 
of more than 1,000 letters evidence the 
public interest in the splendid television 
program, Battle Report. Washington, 
as produced by Ted Ayers, one of NBC's 
ace producers, and carried out over the 
air on the coaxials each Sunday after¬ 
noon. It Is because of that interest that 
I ask the unanimous consent of my col¬ 
leagues to extend my remarks and in¬ 
clude this program in the records of this 
day’s proceedings. 

What follows is the audio portion of 
Battle Report, Washington, delivered on 
the network of the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co., on March 11, under the auspices 
of Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Battle Repokt, Washington 

Mr. Brinkley. As the enemy—losing 
24,000 men in 3 days—reels before the new 
onslaught of our allied troops, NBC tele¬ 
vision again turns its cameras on the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital for another film-documented 
battle report. 

Washington, where the Senate this week— 
Its eyes on the struggle between East and 
West—voted the 13-year-old draft and uni¬ 
versal military training, while in Korea, 
where the struggle is hot, American Jets 
spark an aerial offensive that sweeps the 
front as our troops surge across the Han 
River. 

This is Dave Brinkley, filling in for your 
narrator. Bob McCormick, who yesterday 
left for a first-hand examination of the 
trouble zones of Europe in behalf of Battle 
Report—standing by to report to you to¬ 
day. MaJ. Gen. Ward H. Maris, Chief of 
Research and Development for the Army: 
Adviser to the Secretary of State, John Sher¬ 
man Cooper. Just back from Western Europe; 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, the State’s Depart¬ 
ment officer in charge of Iranian affairs; Capt. 
Thomas U. Sisson, commanding officer of the 
U. S. S. Leyte, and the Under Secretary of the 
Navy. Dan Kimball. Usually on Battle Re¬ 
port in person, but this week with President 
Truman at Key West. Fla., is Dr. John R. 
Steelman, helping the President with the 
■work he must carry with him. Today, he 
reaches you by way of sound-on-fllm. The 
Assistant to the President, Dr. John R. Steel¬ 
man. 

Dr. Stelxman. During the past few days I 
have been getting reports upon what the 
Soviet radio is saying about us and about 
themselves. It is the same old story every 
day. The Soviet Union Is pictured os a land 
of plenty, filled with happy, laughing people. 
The men in the Kremlin have appointed 
them.selves as champions of peace. We, on 
tlie other hand, are called warmongers. Our 
streets are supposed to be filled with starv¬ 
ing people, while a small group of so-called 
rulers live in luxury. 

Obviously, the broadcasters make no ef¬ 
fort to toll the truth. It cannot be because 
they do not know the facts, because they 
are available to all. Free nations do not 
operate behind an iron curtain. 

There can be but one reason why these 
falsehoods are preached to the pitiable peo¬ 
ple who have been ensnared in the tyrants’ 
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web. It Is cowardice. The power-dninlt 
despots in the Kremlin are afraid to tell 
the truth—they are afraid to let their sub¬ 
jects enjoy the freedom to llye their own 
Uves and think their own thoughts. 

But history teaches us that men cannot 
be enslaved forever. In the mind of every 
man is the desire to seek happiness in his 
own way. Without freedom he cannot do 
it. Propaganda is no substitute. Just as 
sure as the sun rises in the east, some day 
the poor wretches behind the iron curtain 
will demand freedom—and they will And 
freemen everywhere extending them the 
right hand of good fellowship. 

Mr. Bsinklet. An army may move on its 
stomach, as someone once said, but how 
fast and how successfully it moves depends 
a great deal upon the equipment with 
which it fights. Guns, tanka, trucks. Jeeps, 
bombs, bazookas, mortars—these and other 
fighting stuff like them, go a long way 
toward fixing an army’s pace, its fire-power 
and Sunday punch. Thus, not only in men, 
but In machines—war machines—must the 
strength of a nation be measured. Behind 
the steadily increasing variety of war equip¬ 
ment with which our soldiers are armed— 
equipment ranked the best In the world—is 
a story of constant research and the testing 
of new weapons. To tell us how It looks 
from the inside, we bring you now the Chief 
of Research and Development for the Army, 
MaJ. Qen. Ward H. Maris. 

Major General Maris. History abounds 
with magic and simple recipes for insuring 
national security or victory in warfare. To 
one Civil War general, it was Just a matter 
of “glttln* thar fustest with the mostest 
men.** A dozen years ago, it was the Maginot 
line. Nineteen hundred and forty-five pro¬ 
duced "atom-bomb-itls"—the assured con¬ 
viction that the atom bomb, supplemented 
by a vast complex of mysterious pushbutton 
devices. Is all that would be needed. 

Failure to achieve a quick and easy vic¬ 
tory over the Communist armies in Korea 
has been a severe shock to the adherents of 
this sublime faith in a single key to victory. 

Also, questions have been raised: What is 
wrong with American weapons and equip¬ 
ment? Has the Army made any improve¬ 
ments? 

When World War II ended, there existed 
a vast supply of the then current weapons 
and equipment. We know that this ma¬ 
terial was of proven effectiveness; but we 
also knew that improvements and revolu¬ 
tionary developments could, and Indeed 
must, be accomplished. 

On the recommendation of our scientific 
advisers, the limited funds available to the 
Army for research and development were de- 
voted to a balanced plan which Included: 
First, basic research over a period of years 
to replenish the reservoir of good ideas which 
had been used up by our wartime agencies, 
such as the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development; second, correction of known 
deficiencies in existing equipment and Im¬ 
provement of Its design; third, development 
of components for completely new facilities 
of weapons and equipment; and finally, de¬ 
velopment of unconventional items of war¬ 
fare, the majority of which were necessarily 
on a long-term basis because of their com¬ 
plexity and high cost. 

From this research anj development pro¬ 
gram, came a steady stream of advances. In 
many cases models of new items have exist¬ 
ed for months. Placing these models into 
mass production, however, could not be 
started until money became available with 
which to pay for them. 

Only during the last few months, under 
the Impetus of a shooting war, have we been 
given funds to start mass production. It Is 
primarily for this reasc n—rather than lack 
of research and development—that the Army 


has been forced to rely largely on World War 
n material. 

I would like nothing better than to be 
able to give you the details of the hundreds 
of active research and development projects, 
but I know you will understand why I can 
mention only a few. 

Antitank weapons: The key here is ammu¬ 
nition. for It is ammunition that kills the 
tank. With many outstanding develop¬ 
ments in this field already or soon to be 
available, the infantryman, the tanker, and 
the artilleryman, will have the means to 
stop and kill any known enemy tank. 

Tanks: Here we have developed a family 
of tanks for all possible missions. After 
World War II, because of limited funds, de¬ 
velopment in this costly field was devoted 
to component parts, such as engines, trans¬ 
missions. and fire control. The valuable 
fruits of this decision are now being realised 
in the greatly superior characteristics and 
performance of our new tanks. The Walker 
Bulldog, our new light-gun tank now in 
production, mounts a gun with greater 
armor penetration than the 86-mllllmeter 
gun of the Russian T34 medium tank. Our 
new heavy-gun tank incorporates radical in¬ 
novations In design and will mount a weapon 
which will destroy any known enemy tank 
at combat ranges. The first models of our 
Patton medium-gun tank family have 
creditably undergone their baptism of fire 
in Korea. Later models will be much im¬ 
proved. 

Here Is another payoff In our postwar re¬ 
search program: Now In production for dis¬ 
tribution to our combat divisions is a com¬ 
plete new signal communications system, 
embodying all of the latest advances in the 
electronics field. 

For defense against hostile air. great im¬ 
provements have been made in fire control 
which will enable our antiaircraft to engage 
modern high-speed airplanes. 

Further means of Increasing our effective¬ 
ness against hostile air will be provided by 
guided missiles, which are being pushed on 
an all-out basis. 

Other guided missiles are also being de¬ 
veloped for tactical use by front-line com¬ 
manders against ground targets. 

With no guarantee of pushbutton warfare 
being around the corner it can be said that 
gratifying progress is being made in providing 
powerful and practical atomic weapons for 
tactical use by the ground forces. 

All this effort, of which I have mentioned 
only a small part. Is pointed to Just one 
thing—^the best possible support for the com¬ 
bat soldier—the man who finally wins the 
war. 

Mr. Brinklkt. To remind those of us who 
need reminding that the defense of freedom 
in Korea is a Joint enterprise which we carry 
on with our UN allies, here are scenes of a 
British brigade in action somewhere along 
the Korean front. Fighting side by side with 
Turk mountain fighters, Greek Evlzones, 
Aussles and Anzacs from Australia and New 
Zealand, they are dally throwing themselves 
Into battle with the same courage that 
marked their victories in World War II. 

Far from the sound of battle, however— 
though very much related to it—are the talks 
of the Big Four deputies that continue in 
Paris. It is from the Europe with which 
they are jn’Imaiily concerned—Western Eu¬ 
rope—that our next guest has but recently 
returned. Here to report to you on what he 
saw and heard there Is the former Senator 
from Kentucky and former United States 
delegate to the U. N., John Sherman Cooper, 
consultant to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. CooPKR. A great debate is now taking 
place In the Nation and in Congress upon the 
question of sending additional troops to 
Europe. It may be a debate much larger 
than that single issue—it may decide how 


Important we think the defense of Western 
Europe is to the defense of the United States. 

I am sure that the opposition to sending 
troops to Europe Is based upon the fear that 
our partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
organiaatlon will not do their lull share in 
the defense of Western Europe, or. as It has 
been bluntly said, they do not possess the 
win to fight. It Is to these ends that I want 
to talk briefly, basing my remarks and con¬ 
clusions upon my observations and conver¬ 
sations with many people upon a recent trip 
to Western Europe. Twice last year upon, 
returning from Europe I had to report that, 
in my opinion, the efforts that were being 
made by our partners were inadequate and 
timorous and led to the conclusion that they 
did not have confidence that Western Europe 
could be defended. 

At the conclusion of this trip I was happy 
to report that you could see there a growing 
determination and effort, which could lead 
Into adequate defense for Europe. You may 
ask me for my facts upon which I base that 
conclusion. First. 1 am certain that the 
governments of Europe have made a decision 
that Europe can be defended and that tbelr 
countries must participate fully in that de¬ 
fense. A year ago that was not true—they 
still believed then that It was possible to 
carry on their domestic programs without 
diminutions. Today, as o\lr country has 
made the decision, their governments have 
made the decision that defense Is prior. 

Second, they are taking action to carry 
that decision into effect in terms of money, 
men, and production. In the United King¬ 
dom the defense budget has been increased 
three times since Korea; in France by 50 
percent, and In Italy by 60 percent. In all 
of those countries and in all the countries 
In Europe forces are being increased, are 
being trained, and are being equipped. Pro¬ 
duction Is not yet enough, but at least In 
the United Kingdom an adequate program 
is under way. Most Important, It Is easy 
to note there the growing confidence of the 
people of Europe that Europe must be de¬ 
fended. that it can be defended, and that 
they must support the efforts of their gov¬ 
ernment. 

I would like to say this—that the Indis¬ 
pensable element In the building of a de¬ 
fense in Western Europe Is the confidence of 
the people that it can be built, and the req¬ 
uisite of that confidence, the most important 
requisite, Is their belief that the United 
States will participate fully In that defense, 
not only In the air or on the sen but also 
upon the ground. Unless tliat effort Is made. 
It is possible that this movement which is 
now taking place and growing in Europe 
could and would fall. 

Mr. Brinkley. In Iran—so recently Jubilant 
over the wedding of their Shah Mohammed 
Pahlevl—this has been a week of sorry blood¬ 
shed. Premier All Razamara, friend of the 
west, was brutally assassinated, and only the 
day before yesterday, leaflets threatening the 
life of the Shah himself were distributed 
throughout Tehran, as crowds of leftist 
peace-partisans—apparently Communist In¬ 
spired—demonstrated before the United 
States Embassy with cries of ’’Death to Mac- 
Arthur.” 

As a tanker refuels a naval vessel on the 
Mediterranean with Iranian oil, facta now 
begin to reveal that behind the trouble lies 
the question of the nationalization of the 
Brltlsh-owned Anglo-Irnnlan OH Co., which 
controls oil resources vital to the west and 
coveted by Russia. For a full report on this 
situation, we turn now to the State De¬ 
partment’s officer In charge of Iranian af¬ 
fairs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Jr. 

Mr. Ferguson. One morning last week the 
Premier of Iran or Persia entered the court¬ 
yard of a mosque in Tehran to attend a 
funeral service. According to the Koran— 
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the Mohammedan Blble-~a moaque is a sa¬ 
cred ground and sanctuary from all acts of 
violence. But as the crowd closed in behind 
the Premier, a young man rushed forward, 
whipped a pistol from his coat, and fired 
point blank at Premier All Razmara. The 
Premier, a friend of the United States, was 
killed Instantly. The murderer was a fa¬ 
natic, with no Communist connections. 
There have been some demonstrations and 
signs of unrest. The situation is serious, 
but the Persians have been in trouble be¬ 
fore. 

A glance at the map shows why Iran is 
always in the thick of trouble. The country 
is a triangular area wedged in between the 
Arabian peninsula, southern Asia, and Russia 
on the north. It is almost two and a half 
times the slae of the State of Texas. It has 
a thousand-mile border along the iron cur¬ 
tain. It lies across the ancient land and 
sea routes from Eurotre to the Far East. It 
pussefses some of the world's richest oil fields. 

During the last war Iran was occupied by 
Russia. British and American supply troops 
came in later. Billions of dollars of war 
equipment were shipped into Russia via Iran. 
Roosevelt. Churchill, and Stalin held an im¬ 
portant conference in Tehran, the capital of 
Iran, in 1943. 

After the war the Russians refused to live 
up to their agreements and leave the country. 
They established an Independent regime In 
Azerbaijan, the rich northwestern province 
along the Russian border. Iranian officials 
were arrested. Landowners were killed. 
I ks were nationalized. However, Iranians 
do not scare easily. They have been fighting 
the Russians off and on for 200 years. They 
appealed for help to the United Nations. 
World opinion rallied behind the UN. Iran 
ordered her troops into the northern prov¬ 
inces. Russia backed down. Since then Iran 
has turned more and more to the United 
States for help. 

In 1949 the Shah paid a formal visit to the 
United States. Recently most of our news¬ 
papers carried pictures and stories of the 
Shah's wedding. On Wednesday the Premier 
was rs.snsslnaled. The Shah Immediately 
appointed one of his elder advisers as Acting 
Premier He and the Shah lace many prob¬ 
lems. First, of course, are the Russians. In 
recent months the Russians have changed 
their policy toward Iran. They hove ceased 
their efforts at Intimidation. They profess 
to be friendly to the Iranians. 

Second, Iran is trying to raise the living 
standards of Its people. The country Is po¬ 
tentially rich but underdeveloped. The 
United .States is helping w’ith this develop¬ 
ment program. The first point 4 program in 
the world was signed with Iran. We have 
extended loans for agricultural development 
and road building. We have sent military 
aid. We have offered to provide technicians 
and to train Iranian students in our own 
schools and colleges. We will continue to 
support the Shah and his Government in 
every practical way. 

Much depends on the people of Iran. They 
are hard working; they are Individuals; they 
abhor the Communist doctrine; they have 
been Invaded many times since the days of 
Cyrus the Great. But they have never been 
subjugated. We are fortunate in having 
such freedom-loving people on the front line 
of the non-Communlst world. 

Mr. Brinkley. Norfolk, Va., where the Navy 
takes out of mothballs and puts into service 
again another 45,000 tons of sea power—the 
U, S. S. Wisconsin. In retirement since 1948 
and the third battleship of its class now in 
operation, the Wisconsin will soon stand 
ready to add Its weight to the enviable rec¬ 
ord the Navy Is blasting almost daily off the 
Korean shore. Here, as seen by our camera¬ 
men, Is the Navy in thundering action there. 


First carrier back from Korean waters Is 
the famed U. S. S. Leyte, shown arriving at 
Ban Diego. To tell you of her dramatic dash 
from the Mediterranean in time for the bat¬ 
tle of the Yalu River—as well as something 
of her other engagements—we focus our 
cameras now on the Leyte's commander, 
Capt. Thomas U. Sisson. 

Captain Sisson. In April of last year it was 
my privilege to be ordered as commanding 
officer of the U. S. S. Leyte. Shortly after¬ 
ward we sailed f«r the Mediterranean. Our 
air group of over 80 pianos consisted of 
Grumman Panther Jet fighters, Vought Cor¬ 
sair fighters, and Douglas Skyraidcr dive 
bombers. 

We continued intensive training to bring 
ourselves to maximum combat readiness. 

We were in Italy when the Korean War 
beg.^n. We then visited France, Greece, and 
Turkey and saw first-hand the depressing 
effect the early Korean reverses had upon the 
morale of those countries. 

Another carrier relieved us while at Beirut, 
Lebanon, and we received dispatch orders 
to proceed at best speed to Korea. The 18.- 
600 miles from the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean through the Panama Canal to Ko¬ 
rea were covered at an aveiage speed of 23 
knots. This is a record sustained high¬ 
speed run for any ship We arrived In Ko¬ 
rea shortly aftei the Inchon landing. Our 
air group then aided in covering the advance 
to the Yalu, bombed the Yuiu River bridges, 
covered the marines in their magnificent 
fighting from Chosln Reservoir to the sea 
at Hungnam and continued to cover the 
Army in their resistance to the Chinese in¬ 
vaders t’lrough the beginning of tlie present 
skillful offensive. 

Although we In the Leyte are glad that it 
Is our turn to come home, we leel the im¬ 
portant thing is to win the war in Korea, as 
everything we hold sacred is at stake there. 
We feel that we are winning that bitter war 
by the spirit and determination of the men 
In the fighting, and we know their spirit 
will be matched by equal dctermlnutlon at 
home not to yield. We must give them the 
moral and material support they need to fin¬ 
ish the war quickly. It can be done. We do 
not want the sacrifice of the four fine offi¬ 
cers that our Air Group lost to have been 
made In vain, and I want to pay tribute to 
them now. Lt. Cmdr. Ralph M. Bagwell, of 
South Carolina, shot down and captured; 
Lt. (Junior grade) Ronald R. Batson, of 
New Jersey, shot down and missing; Ensign 
Jesse L. Brown, of Mississippi; and Ensign 
George W. Wagner, of Indiana, both killed in 
action. I am happy to state that we lost 
no enlisted men In the Korean operation. 

The military lesson In Korea is a reem- 
phasis on the importance of balanced forces 
working together, the kind of unity that is 
provided only by the will to work together 
to a common worthy end Tlie Leyte is 
proud to have been able to come from the 
Mediterranean on the other side of the world 
and contribute her share in that effort. 

Mr. Brinkley. Here with some more perti¬ 
nent facts on the Leyte, as well as an an¬ 
nouncement of Importance concerning a new 
and exciting series on the Navy you’ll be 
seeing on NBC television in the future, is 
the Under Secretary of the Navy, Dan A. 
Kimball. 

Mr. Kimball. I'm glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to add a line or two to the Leyte story. 
Captain Sisson has spoken with the usual 
modesty which I have come to regard as 
the characteristic of the professional naval 
officer. There are some additional facts 
which I think you all should know. 

During 4 months In Korean waters, the 
Leyte was In port only 2 weeks. Of the time 
she spent at sea, there were only 4 days when 
the Leyte did not conduct combat opera¬ 


tions. During the combat period, there were 
more than 4,000 operational take-offs from 
her flight deck. These figures, and the pic¬ 
tures you have Just seen, speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Leyte was but one of the vessels flying the 
flags of United Nations members in Korean 
waters. These ships are engaged in a great 
combined naval operation in support of the 
free world’s resistance to Communist ag- 
grersion and expansion. On the sea, just as 
on the land, the United Nations defense is a 
united effort. 

Daily in Korea, Just as they did during the 
Sicond World War, combat photographers 
risk their lives to bring to the American 
public action pictures such as you have seen 
this afternoon. In the months to come, 
the television audience is going to have an 
unparalleled chance to see a great docu¬ 
mentary presentation of combat films made 
of naval operations during the second-war 
period. 

The Navy Is happy to cooperate with NBC 
In the preparation of this naval history. 
Navy and NBC technicians are preparing to 
screen literally hundreds of thousands of 
feet of Navy and Marine Corps combat film 
to pick out the very best for incorporation 
into this series. Much of our film for vari¬ 
ous reasons, including security, has never 
before been shown. 

I want to commend the National Broad¬ 
casting Co. on behalf of the Navy, for the 
enterprise they have shown in plQnning this 
series. 


Peace in the Pacific 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
before me one of the major addresses of 
recent times made by a distinguished 
spokesman cn American foreign policy. 
I refer to an address delivered by the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., last Saturday, March SI, 
at the fiftieth anniversary dinner of 
Whittier College. 

Mr. Dulles addressed himself to one 
of the major issues coming up in the 
near future—the peace treaty with the 
Japaneise Government. No man who has 
reviewed the tremendous economic, 
political, and social problems tied up 
with that ':reaty, for example, the single 
issue of reparations alone, can fail to ap¬ 
preciate the tremendous primary job 
which has been done by our former col¬ 
league in the Senate, Mr. Dulles. I be¬ 
lieve that the features which he indi¬ 
cated he feels should be in the treaty will 
be of interest to my colleagues, and so I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

li^ere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I am grateful to Whittier College for giv¬ 
ing me this opportunity to make a progress 
report on Peace in the Pacific. That sub¬ 
ject is, I suppose, of particular Interest to 
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Americanfl who live on our west coast. Ac¬ 
tually, peace in the Pactflc la equally impor¬ 
tant to all of U8, for danger and effort can no 
longer be localised. 

Tv/o principal postwar goals of the Soviet 
Communists are Japan and Germany. If 
Kussla’s rulers could exploit the industrial 
and human potential of either Japan or 
Germany, it would be a sad day for peace. 
That would Involve such a shift In the bal¬ 
ance of world power that these new Imperi¬ 
alists might calculate that they could start 
a general war with good prospect of success. 
They know that Japan, even alone, was able 
seriously to menace the free world in the 
Paclflc and they Imagine vast possibilities 
out of a combination, under their direction, 
of the Asiatic power of Russia, China, and 
Japan. 

Fortunately, the Japanese people do not 
want that combination, which would make 
them the front line of a new aggression 
which in the end would mean disaster far 
greater than that which they have already 
suffered. They are In a mood to reject mili¬ 
tarism in all of Its aspects, and they want 
fellowship with the nations which genuinely 
seek peace through collective security in 
accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations. Thus there is the opportunity to 
make a Japanese peace which whl not only 
end the old war. but give new strength and 
heps to those who strive to prevent an¬ 
other war. 

To achieve that kind of peace Is the Presi¬ 
dent’s mandate to the Mission which I have 
the honor to head and President Truman, 
Secretary Acheson. and Secretary Marshall 
arr each of them giving this effort their clo.®e 
personal attention, to the end that this great 
goal shall be achieved. 

Since our mission was established last Jan¬ 
uary ve have had a busy time. All or some 
cf us have been to Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and England. Vve 
have consulted In Washington with ambas¬ 
sadors cf other nations and also with the 
many In the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government whose wisdom, 
judgment, and special knowledge can be 
helpful. The Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, its Far ICastern Subcommittee, 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House have extended the utmost coopera¬ 
tion. As a result of all this we have seen 
the poLsiblllty of formulating peace terms 
which should command general support here 
at home, which should involve no Insoluble 
differences with our allies, and which should 
be acceptable to Japan, which we consider 
has now earned the right to be consulted. 

So, this week, we have begun to discuss, 
with our allies principally concerned in the 
Paclflc war, actual texts which might be In¬ 
corporated In an eventual treaty. These 
texts ore still working papers, tentative 
and suggestive only. 

We contemplate a simple document, lim¬ 
ited to the essentials of peace. 

PREAMBLE 

Cur present thought is to have a preamble 
to the treaty which would afford the Japa¬ 
nese people the opportunity to express their 
Intentions as to matters which are impor¬ 
tant. but which for one reason or another 
do not lend themselves to absolute contrac¬ 
tual undertakings. 

For example. Japan might Indicate Its in¬ 
tention to apply for membership In the 
United Nations. Tliere Is no doubt about 
the reality of that intention, but we think 
that Japan’s application for membership, 
when it comes, should bear the unmistakable 
Imprint of Japan’s own despre, without the 
slightest taint of external compulsion. Simi¬ 
larly, the Japanese may want to express their 
Intention to carry forward the new Ideals as 
to human rights and like matters which are 
largely embodied In Japanese legislation 


under the occupation and which are the sub¬ 
ject of the United Nationals Universal Dec¬ 
laration of Human Rights. They may want 
to declare their Intention, In public and pri¬ 
vate trade and commerce, to conform to 
internationally accepted fair practices. 

Japan’s intentions in these respects are 
vitally important and go to the heart of our 
future relations. But except as these mat¬ 
ters have already been spelled out in Inter¬ 
national conventions which Japan could and 
would adopt, they do not fbnd themselves to 
peace treaty obligations, which should only 
be such as can be precisely formtilated so 
that the parties wil clearly know just what 
are their right and duties. 

TERBITOIIY 

The treaty proper would prescribe the 
territory over which the Japanese will here¬ 
after be sovereign. It is contemplated, gen¬ 
erally speaking, that Japan’s sovereignty 
should be limited In accordance with the 
agreed siurender terms. That would mean 
sovereignty over the 4 home islands and 
minor adjacent islands. There would be a 
renunciation by Japan of all rights, titles, 
and claims to Korea. Formosa, the Pescadores 
and the Antarctic area. Also the treaty 
might contemplate that in the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands there could be United Nations 
trusteeship and continuing United States ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility. 

The South Sakhalin and Kurile Islands 
were allotted to Russia at Yalta and are ac¬ 
tually In Rusnian possession. Any peace 
treaty validation of Russia’s title should, 
we suggest, be dependent upon Russia’s be¬ 
coming, a party to that treaty. 

SECtlRlTY 

The security of Japan Itself should, we 
think, tc worked out through individual and 
collective self-defense arrangements auth¬ 
orized by the United Nations Charter. Thus 
the peace treaty itself need only affirm that, 
upon the coming into force of the peace, 
Japan would In fact possess what the Charter 
of the United Nations refers to as the In¬ 
herent right of sovereign nations In lhc„e 
respects. 

COMMERCIAL 

As regards commei'clal arrangements, we 
do not think that the treaty of peace should 
Itself attempt to deffne what should be the 
future permanent relations between the Al¬ 
lies and Japan. These might better be left 
for subsequent negotiation between a free 
Japan and other friendly nations. However, 
to prevent confusion and to minimize dis¬ 
crimination Immediately following the com¬ 
ing into force of the treaty. Japan might, for 
such a period as 3 years, agree to accord 
most-favored-nation treatment to the Allied 
Powers, except that Japan would not, in any 
matter, be required to extend more lavor- 
able treatment than is . accorded it. Simi¬ 
larly, as regards civil air-traffic rights. Japan 
might for 3 years, and pending the conclu¬ 
sion of civil air-transport agreements, grant 
the Allied Powers not less lavorable condi¬ 
tions than those prevailing at the time of the 
coming Into force of the treaty. 

PBOPERTY AND CLAIMS 

With respect to property and claims, the 
treaty of peace might give the Allied Powers 
the right generally to vest, retain, and dis¬ 
pose of Japanese property within their ter¬ 
ritory, while Japan should return prewar al¬ 
lied property In Japan and validate prewar 
claims belonging to Allied Powers and their 
nationals. 

The foregoing matters can, we believe, now 
be dealt with with considerable precision. 
I’here are others which are still subject to ex¬ 
ploration and develqament. 

japan’s security 

Since Japan is now thoroughly disarmed 
and materially and legally unable now to 


maintain armed forces, there is need for pro- 
▼Islonal security measures. Accordingly, 
with the authority of the President, and fol¬ 
lowing conversations with committees of 
Congress, I stated publicly In Japan that, if 
the Japanese wanted It, the United States 
would sympathetically consider the retention 
of United States Armed Forces in and about 
Japan, so that the coming into force of a 
treaty of peace would not leave Japan a 
vacuum of power and. as such, an easy prey 
to such agression as has already shown It¬ 
self in nearby Korea. This suggestion of 
mine was warmly welcomed by the Japanese 
Government and the people generally, so that 
It is now In order to study the Implementa¬ 
tion of such an arraiigement. 

Since Japan Is an Island, its security Is 
strongly influenced by sea and eir power, 
power which the United States is in a posi¬ 
tion to exercise in the Paclflc. The defense 
of Japan need not require, either now from 
the United States or ultimately from Japan, 
as large ground forces as might be thought 
to be necessary if Japan had common lend 
boundaries with militaristic powers. 

PACTFIC SECURITY 

Bound up with the problem of Japan's 
eecurlty is the broader problem of security 
in the Paclflc. Japan should hereafter make 
some contribution of its own to security, 
but this should never be the pretext for 
militarism that could be an aggressive threat. 
Thus, the problem has a dual aspect. 

No nation able to make a dependable cen- 
tributlcii to security should get a free lide. 
In our Senate the Vandenberg resolution 
has laid down, for the United States, the 
basic proposition that collective security 
arrangements should be based upon "con¬ 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid." The United Nations Charter also estab¬ 
lishes that all peace-loving states should 
stand ready to contribute armed forces, as¬ 
sistance, and facilities for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and secu¬ 
rity. That is one aspect of the problem. 
The other side of the problem is that Japan 
should never again develop armament which 
could be an offensive threat or serve other 
than to promote peace and security in ac¬ 
cordance with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations Charter. The peace 
we seek Is one which will for all time llbsrate 
Japan’s neighbors and indeed the Japanese 
people from the nightmare of militarism. 

When we were In Canberra, Australia, our 
mission had significant discussions on this 
subject with the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand. Tliey made convincingly 
clear the attitude of their people.^ on this 
subject. Now we are working actively to 
find the ways to cecure the desired results. 

We believe that out of our discussions, 
which are now well advanced, there will 
emerge a scries of arrangements which on 
the one hand will enable the Japanese to 
make their own indispensable contribution 
to preventing their nation’s being forced Into 
the service of the new imperialism that 
ominously tlireatens from the mainland, and 
which on the other hand will effectively as¬ 
sure that there will be no unbridled rearma¬ 
ment which could become an offensive threat. 

The United States Is able, and daily grow¬ 
ing more able, to exert a mighty influence for 
peace and to make peace in the Pacific more 
secure than it has ever boon before. We can 
see the way to remove the pall of fear which 
results from Japan's past conduct and from 
the present Communist menace. But that 
Is not a task which we would or should un¬ 
dertake single-handed and alone. In the Pa¬ 
clflc, as elsewhere, security Is a cooperative 
enterprise. Those who wish to cooperate for 
security can share the protection of Immense 
deterrent power which, in the words of the 
United Nations Charter, "shall not be used; 
save In the common interest." 
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Since the arrangements for peace and secu¬ 
rity in the Pacific will In part he outside of 
the peace treaty and since the whole prob¬ 
lem Is not yet fully explored, We consider 
that any presently suggested treaty provi¬ 
sions are to be supplemented In the light 
of the outcome of the promising exchanges 
of views which are now taking place, and 
to which we attach the utmost importance. 
No one should assume that the United States 
takes this problem lightly or that we shall 
accept a solution that will be illusory. 

REPARATIONS 

As regards reparations, the United States 
does not question the Inherent Justice of the 
proposition that Japan should make good 
the damage done to others by Its aggression. 
Reparation is, however, not merely a matter 
of what is Just, but of what Is economi¬ 
cally practicable, without disastrous conse¬ 
quences. We have closely examined this 
problem. Considerable industrial machinery 
has already been removed from Japan and 
given to countries having reparation claims. 
Also, there is substantial Japanese property 
within allied countries which, as Indicated, 
should be applicable to the satisfaction of 
claims. It is, however, not easy to see the 
possibility of Japan’s providing future repa¬ 
ration out of her remaining capital assets 
or as a surplus from her current economic 
activity over coming years. 

One of the gravest problems which con¬ 
fronts Japan, and it equally concerns the 
reparation creditors. Is whether Japan, de¬ 
prived of its formerly-owned sources of raw 
material and with a population of eighty-five 
million on four relatively small and barren 
Islands, can maintain the standard of living 
and employment necessary to prevent wide¬ 
spread social unrest. This, if it occurred, 
would Inevitably give rise to dangerous ex¬ 
pansionist and explosive tendencies, which 
Japan’s Communist ncighbofis would Joy¬ 
ously exploit. 

The United States, to prevent social and 
economic unrest within Japan since the 
occupation began, has advanced about 
$2.0Ct),000,000 for relief and economic assist¬ 
ance. That is a realistic measure of how 
serlou.sly the United States views this prob¬ 
lem and its responsibility as principal oc¬ 
cupying power. However, the United States 
Is not prepared, alter the occupation ends, 
to continue indefinitely such economic relief. 
Neither Is it willing in effect to pay Japa¬ 
nese reparations by putting Into Japan what 
reparation creditors would take out. The 
United States considers Indeed that Its post¬ 
war advances have a certain priority status. 

We doubt that It is practicable to get the 
es.seiitlal over-all and long-range results 
which are sought If the treaty also seeks to 
extract reparation payments other than in 
lei ms of the Japanese assets already received 
from Japan or within the territory of the 
Allied Powers, However, the United States 
has not closed its mind on this subject, and It 
is. with an open mind, actively exchanging 
views with countries which were most grlevi- 
ou. 5 ly damaged by Japanese aggression. 

ECONOMIC DISABILITIES 

Some suggestions have been made as to 
Imnoslng upon the Japanese economic dis¬ 
abilities. as. for example, requiring a dis¬ 
mantling of a part of Japan’s Industrial 
plant, particularly her shipbuilding capacity. 
As experience In Germany has shown, such 
provisions cannot be carried out without 
arousing great public bitterness. If the 
peace treaty required the first postwar Japa¬ 
nese Government physically to decimate 
Japan’s Industrial equipment. It would Im¬ 
pose an almost inhuman burden, and the 
consequences would almost surely be against 
the best interests of the Allied Powers. 

FISHERIES 

It has been suggested, particularly along 
the Pacific coast, that the treaty of peace 


might Itself attempt permanently to regu¬ 
late the problem of Japanese participation 
in high-seas fisheries. To attempt that would 
almost surely postpone indefinitely both the 
conclusion of peace and the obtaining of 
the results which are desired. 

There Is, I believe, a considerable possi¬ 
bility of agreement between the United 
States and Japanese fishing interests. How¬ 
ever, the treaty of peace is not a treaty 
merely between the United States and Japan; 
it is a treaty which we hope will be signed 
by all of tbe 63 Allies. Most of these na¬ 
tions have their own fishing problems and 
their own theories of solution, which differ 
widely. No quick results can be won by at¬ 
tempting to make the peace treaty into a 
universal convention on high-seas fishing. 

When I was in Japan, the Prime Minister 
advised me that the Japanese Government 
stood ready to negotiate fisheries agreements 
as soon as peace restores to Japan the pos- 
elblllty of Independent sovereign action. He 
said that In the meantime the Japanese 
Government would prohibit Japane.se na¬ 
tionals and Japanese vessels from going Into 
conserved fisheries in all waters, and he men¬ 
tioned specifically those off "he coasts of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska. 

The Japanese now see the importance of 
avoiding practices which In the past brought 
Japan much ill will, and if we can hold to 
our tentative timetable, there can, I believe, 
be an early and equitable settlement of this 
thorny problem. 

A PEACE OP RECONCn.TATlON 

Prom the foregoing it can be seen that the 
Japanese peace settlement we seek, while it 
would confirm the cut-back of Japan’s ter¬ 
ritory to her home islands, would contem¬ 
plate that Japan would be a sovereign and 
sustaining member of the free world. She 
would contribute in duo course to collective 
security in rccordance with her means, but 
without developing armament which could 
be an offensive threat. Also, from an eco¬ 
nomic standpoint. Japan would bo expected 
to get along without such subsidies as the 
United States has been providing during the 
occupation. On the other hand, Japan 
would be restored to a position of equality, 
free of burdensome and discriminatory con¬ 
ditions. In essence, the peace would be one 
of reconciliation. 

That is not the kind of a peace which 
victors usually grant to a vanquished nation 
which ha.s committed armed aggression on a 
vast scale. It Is not surprising that some, 
made bitter and distrusting by Japan’s past 
conduct, would like to Impose upon Japan 
continuing burdens and restrictions. Some 
of these, taken separately, seem to have 
Justification and perhaps no one of them 
alone would be of decisive historical sig¬ 
nificance. In the aggregate, however, they 
would tundamentally change the character 
of the pence settlement. 

The major objective of any Japanese peace 
treaty is to bring the Japanese people here¬ 
after to live with others as good neighbors. 
That does not require that the Japanese 
people should be pampered. It does mean 
that the victors should not take advantage 
of Japan’s present helpless state to Impose, 
for the future, unequal condition. It means 
that the peace settlement should restore the 
vanquished to a position of dignity and 
equality among the nations. 

The peace would be a peace of trust, not 
because the past Justifies trust, but because 
the act of extending trust usually evokes an 
effort to merit trust. It would be a peace 
of opportunity, in that it would afford the 
Japanese people the same opportunity to 
develop peacefully their domestic economy 
and their International relations as are en¬ 
joyed by most of the other free nations of 
the world* 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 

In proposing that kind of a peace, the 
United States assumes a serious responsi¬ 
bility, for the results cannot be guaranteed. 
We have, however, a duty to exercise our’best 
Judgment as to the kind of peace which will 
endure. Circumstances have made our duty 
Inescapable. 

In the great war in the Pacific, we had 
valiant allies who, through long, hard years, 
poured out life and treasure according to 
their means. But the United States pos¬ 
sessed most of the means required for vic¬ 
tory in the Pacific. The United States has 
carried the responsibility of occupation, and 
the accomplishments of General MacArthur 
as Supreme Commander represent a moral 
investment to v/hich his countrymen cannot 
honorably be Indifferent. The United States 
has contributed the economic aid which has 
pr'*vented the post-war misery which would 
have exposed Japan to capture by commu¬ 
nism. 'The United States is the member of 
the free world which possesses large present 
and prospective military power In the west¬ 
ern Pacific, and today we are the principal 
contributor to the United Nations effort in 
Korea, which fends off danger to Japan, to 
our Pacific allies, as well as to ourselves. 

These are some of the circumstances which 
require the United States to exercise an 
Initiative for peace; to do so while there Is 
still time, and to shape that Initiative with 
all of the wisdom and all of the vision that 
Is available. For a mlsjudgment as to tim¬ 
ing or as to substance, con taring Incalcul¬ 
able disaster to all mankind. 

The United State.s does not consider that 
It hes any monopoly of responsibility, nor 
any monopoly of experience, wisdom and 
cnilghtenment that are required. We have 
no desire to “go it alone’’ nor have we the 
slighte.>t thought of dictating. We con¬ 
tinuously have sougiit and shall seek the 
views of others and, indeed, our present 
suggestions are a composite, not deriving 
from anv single source. They reflect the 
Idv-'as of many, and the United Kingdom and 
Australia are two Important sources of ac¬ 
tual Jenguage that we accept. However, in 
the last analysis, the United States cannot, 
in Justice to our own people, or Indeed to 
others, become cosponsor of a peace settle¬ 
ment which In our Judgment, made after 
ample consideration without arrogance and 
In humbleness of spirit, would throw un¬ 
necessary and Intolerable burdens of a mili¬ 
tary or economic character unon the United 
States, and Jeopardize the lasting peace that 
the war was fought to win. 

NO VETO 

Happily, the exchange of views which have 
taken place have, with one exception, been 
altogether cordial and no basic disagree¬ 
ments have developed. The Government of 
the Soviet Union is, perhaps, an exception. 
For three months its representative Joined 
with us In full and frank discussions. But 
now that a peace treaty with Japan seems 
actually to be In the offing, the Soviet lead¬ 
ers .seem to have taken fright. The Soviet 
government has publicly announced that it 
will not resume dlscUEsions with us. 

When pence Is far off, the Russian leaders 
speak lovingly of peace. But when peace 
comes near, they shun peace like the plague. 

We continue to hope that the Soviet lead- 
er.s will Join in n treaty of pence which would 
cost them nothing and which would start a 
relaxing of tensions which would be felt all 
around the globe. V/e are ready to give 
scrupulously full consideration to any views 
they may express. We shall steadily urge 
thnt they Join In the Japanese peace. 

Fortunately, however, Soviet participa¬ 
tion is not indispensable. The Soviet Union 
has no legal power to veto. It has no moral 
due-bills, for its vnst takings In Manchuria. 
Port Arthur, Dairen, Sakhalin, and tbt 
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Kuriles repay it a tbotiMndfold for its 6 days 
of nominal belUgerancy. Japan, unlike Ger. 
many and Auatrla, is not divided by aonea of 
occupation. 

In relation to Japan there ia the oppor- 
timlty to show which of the Allies of World 
War II now have the genuine will for peace. 
There is the opportunity for them to make 
a peace so righteous that the example will 
hearten and uplift men everywhere. That 
ia the opportunity; and to its challenge we 
are determined worthily to respond. 


MemeraBdvm on Accdoration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONW E C TIC UT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday/, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2€), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the mem¬ 
orandum on acceleration prepared by 
President A. Whitney Griswold, of 
Yale University; also President Gris¬ 
wold’s lead article in the current Atlantic 
Monthly, dealing with the same subject. 

1 should like to point out the special 
emphasis which Dr. Griswold puts on 
the need for political and cultural 
leaders, as well as mllitai*y leaders, en¬ 
gineers. doctors and other scientifically 
trained personnel. He is wholly right 
in stressing that the defense effort is 
as much political and cultural as it is 
military, and I am pleased that he has 
seen fit to quote General Bradley in thh 
area, an area in which I have personally 
been greatly interested over a long period 
of years. Dr. Griswold sounds an impor¬ 
tant warning when he stresses that “high 
standards and fundamental values 
should not be sacrificed, but invoked and 
applied more vigorously than ever in all 
fields of learning”. 

Mr. President. I commend these im¬ 
portant papers to the Congress and to 
the administrative oflacers in the Defense 
Department and elsewhere who are now 
responsible for tlie development of poli¬ 
cies on our manpower and its mo.st pro¬ 
ductive utilization for the long term as 
well as the short term Interests of the 
American people. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately three pages of the Rec¬ 
ord, at a cost of $246. 

There being no objection, the memo¬ 
randum and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Memorandum on Acceleration , 

(By A. Whitney Griswold, president. Tale 
University) 

I. BASIC ASSUMPTION 

A prolonged period of warfare with ever¬ 
present danger of global war. creating ex¬ 
ceptional demands for trained manpower of 
all kinds and requiring a sustained effort to 
meet those demands. 

n. OBJscnvss 

1. Engineers, doctors, and other scicntlfl- 
cally trained personnel sufficient in number 
and quality to satisfy both our civilian and 
our military needs. 


2. Political, cultural, and military leaders 
sufficient In number and quality to ensiire 
the success of our defense effort and the con¬ 
tinued progress of our clvillzatlcm. 

3. This twofedd objective is implicit In a 
defense effort which is as much political and 
cultural as it Is military, and of which Gen¬ 
eral Bradley recently said, “Fundamentally, 
the United States Is competing at this time 
for the hearts and minds of men in Europe 
and Asia.** If this effort is to succeed we 
must give the fullest possible scope and the 
most effective possible representation to our 
free culture and our free society. 

Ill. MEANS 

1. The principal means of accomplishing 
these objectives is higher education; hence 
our colleges and universities have an essen¬ 
tial mission to perform in the national in¬ 
terest— 

(a) They must carry on the sclentiflo re¬ 
search that may hold our security and our 
lives in the balance. 

(b) They must maintain the flow of doc¬ 
tors, engineers, scientists, and officers essen¬ 
tial to the Armed Forces. 

(c) They must plant the seeds of higher 
education for a free society in the minds of 
young men at whatever time and in what¬ 
ever circumstances the colleges may have 
them in their charge.* 

2. These considerations call for the most 
effective possible utilization of our higher 
educational resources. High standards and 
fundamental values should not be sacrificed 
but Invoked and applied more vigorously 
than ever In all fields of learning. 

IV. METHODS 

1. To accommodate both groups of stu> 
dents, that is, (a) those who elect to take a 
year of college before military service, then 
return to college; and, (b) those who prefer 
to render their military service before enter¬ 
ing college, some form of acceleration is in¬ 
dicated. Young men having to budget 4 
years for college plus 2 or 3 to military serv¬ 
ice before entering upon (or, in the case of 
professional candidates, even beginning to 
prepare for) their chosen careers, should be 
given the opportunity to shorten the dura¬ 
tion of their studies and apprenticeship 
commensurately (a) with the educational 
standards cited above, and (b) with their 
own ability. 

2. Acceleration in the form of a continu¬ 
ous cycle of 48-week academic years consist¬ 
ing of three 16-week terms each (permitting 
four normal academic years to be crammed 
into 28 months) is not consistent with tho 
above standards and does not serve the es¬ 
sential purposes set forth in this memo¬ 
randum. We tried this scheme in the last 
war and found it a failure. It exhausted the 
faculty and fed the students knowledge 
faster than they could absorb it. It resulted 
In an all around lowering of standards and 
cheapening of products. Education, partic¬ 
ularly at the college level, is as much a 
process of maturing as it is of learning. 
Centuries of experience have proved that this 
process, applied to the basic arts and sci¬ 
ences of our liberal-arts curriculum, cannot 
be hurried. A bachelor of arts awarded for 
lour normal academic years crammed into 
28 months is a bachelor of arts awarded for 
quantitative achievement or servitude. It is 
like awarding a prize to the artist who paints 
the most pictures Instead of the artist who 
paints the best. 

Periodic breaks In the routine of teaching 
and learning are absolutely essential to both 

> It is assumed here that even with an 18- 
year draft, many younger men will enter col¬ 
lege before being called up: that this will 
remain a matter of individual choice; and 
that the colleges will therefore find them¬ 
selves responsible for a preinduction as well 
as a postservlce undergraduate program. 


teacher and student. The teaser needs 
freedom from the claoaroom to carry on the 
research and writing that auatain hit teach¬ 
ing. The i^udent noeda the tame freedom 
to digest what he has absorbed in lectures 
and discussions; to do the independent work 
essential to the learning process; to perform 
the outside labors that—^In an ever increas¬ 
ing majority of cases—help pay his way 
through college: to recruit his intellectual 
energies. These breaks in routine are as 
vital to the educational process as any other 
integral part of it. 

8. The only kind of acceleration consistent 
with the standards, purposes, and conception 
of the national interest herein set forth is 
acceleration In the sense of economy, dlscl- 
pllne, and qualitative improvements. Both 
the example of British and European sec¬ 
ondary schools and the experience of our own 
colleges and universities indicate the 8 years 
cemsumed in secondary school and college 
might be reduced to 7 without Impairing 
standards. Acceleration in this form calls 
for— 

(1) Elimination of waste motion all along 
the line. 

(2) Strengthening the secondary-school 
curricula in both substance and diccipllne. 

(3) EHmlnating redundancy, jargon, “gut 
courses,” and exccsr’ve extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities from the colleges. 

V. conclusion 

1. As things stand a college student nor¬ 
mally spends 44 months (from October of 
his freshman year to June of his senior year) 
in acquiring a bachelor of arts or equivalent 
degree. 

2. If the above procedures were set in mo¬ 
tion this period could be reduced to 32 
months, as follows: 

(a) three normal academic years of two 
16-week (approximate) semesters each plus. 

(b) 2 summer terms (at the end of fresh¬ 
man and sophomore years, respectively) of 8 
weeks each, with the possible addition of an 
optional 8-week summer term for entering 
fresh men 

3. The 8-week summer terms should be 
used for intensive work In such subjects 
(e. g. foreign languages, elementary math¬ 
ematics ’) as— 

(a) Lend themselves to intensive treat¬ 
ment; and 

(b) Afford a contrast with the regular 
term’s work. 

4 Acceleration of this type would result 
In educational improvements of immediate 
benefits to our defense effort and of lasting 
value to our society. 

I From the Atlantic Monthly l 
SuKViVAL Is Not Enough 
(B y Whitney Griswold) 

I 

Communist aggression in Asia has scored 
one tactical success not commonly recog¬ 
nized as such. It has struck a body blow at 
American higher education. Barely recov¬ 
ered from the disruptions of the Second 
World War, our colleges and universities are 
once more called upon to sacrifice their stu¬ 
dents, faculties, and curricula to military 
necessity. No one knows how great these 
sacrifices may be: The colleges may be con¬ 
fronted with the worst financial crisis in 
their history. If the lives of many private 
institutions be threatened, our public in¬ 
stitutions will suffer and our whole educa- 

»Colleges operating on the quarter system 
could accomplish approximately the some 
results In three full-length and one short 
quarters. 

> They might also be used by ROTC units 
for Intensive work, especially outdoor train¬ 
ing, which they have to conduct at reduced 
pace during the regular academic terms. 
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tlonal system will be the poorer. If the long- 
run objective of communism Is to destroy our 
free society at its source, the farther we go 
toward stripping our colleges of students, dis¬ 
missing their teachers, and accelerating their 
curricula, the nearer the Communists will 
have got to achieving that objective. 

Such desperate measures can be Justified in 
the name of national survival. We will fight 
to survive, and we will fight before our backs 
are to the wall, for our security and our 
principles. All this is clear in our history, 
our character, and our present actions. Our 
college students and professors share this 
destiny with their countrymen In every walk 
of life. They could not escape It If they 
wished to. and they do not wish to. But they 
have a mission in society, and the question is 
how much of that mission they can sacrifice 
without again losing the peace and perhaps 
even losing the war. 

In the emergency, we talk of college edu¬ 
cation as a nonessential and an expendable. 
While we lavish our ingenuity and resources 
on the weapons of war, we neglect and even 
handicap the men who will use them. This 
is a high price to pay for survival. And what 
price survival if we become a headless mon¬ 
ster? 

Our colleges and universities are not ivory 
towers. They are wellsprlngs of humanistic 
and .scientific learning and of the spirit that 
puls that learning to Ube In the cause of free¬ 
dom, Their long-run value to our arts and 
sciences, to our whole ideal of a free society 
and a free culture, Is hardly open to question. 

And In the emergency? Never In the 
whole history of warfare has the strength 
of armies depended to such on their sol¬ 
diers—especially their officers articles of 
faith a.s it doe.s today. What cl.so has trans- 
form^'d the sleeping peasantry of Ru.ssin and 
China into great military machines? What 
has muffled the Voice of America and in¬ 
hibited our efforts to pre.serve world pence, 
but the lmpre.ssi()n we have given other 
people that, for all our wealth, generosity, 
and efficiency, wo are ."light hall-believers In 
our casual creeds”? Cromwell’s maxim, in 
obedience to which he made himself one 
ol the world’s great military genlufics, should 
be engraved on the walls of the Pentagon: 
"I had rather have a plain russet-coated 
captain who knows what he fights for and 
loves what he knows than what you cull 
•u gentleman’ and l.s nothing else.” The 
gieatest .sourc’'—greater than any other In 
our society and greater than all others put 
together—ol American captains who know 
what they fight for and love what they know 
is our colleges and universities. The great¬ 
est, indeed, the exclusive, source of scientific 
learning and personnel noce.ssary to sustain 
those captains In modern warfare Is our 
colleges and universities. We tamper W'lth 
that source at our peril. There is more 
Identity between our long-run cultural In- 
tere.st 3 and our short-run military Interest 
than there Is conflict. 

II 

How short w'ill the run be? Local Korean 
wars may continue indefinitely. The first 
frightful spasm of global war may resolve 
Itself into an interminable war of the worlds. 
This is not a situation we can dispose of 
by dropping everything for the duration and 
picking up where we left off, as though we 
were knocking off for lunch. The only safe 
assumption Is a long pull, and the only proper 
goal at the end of It Is victory, not survival. 
We seek neither triumph nor conquest but 
a fulfillment of the moral purposes that 
moved us to make the effort in the first place. 
This must be a sustained effort. It cannot 
even begin if it counts the days and gambles 
on the duration. The very nature of the 
effort places the highest premium we have 
ever placed on our educational system. It 
rules out education as usual, not for the 


reasons usually given, but because education 
as usual is not good enough. It calls on us 
to educate not fewer citizens but more, not 
less well but better. 

This is the greatest Irony of all: That the 
circumstances calling for the greatest edu¬ 
cational effort in our history should be so 
hostile to that effort. Just 3 years ago, 
President Truman's Commission on Higher 
Bducation. declaring that "the future of our 
civilization depends on the direction educa¬ 
tion takes, not just In the distant future, 
but in the days immediately ahead.” fixed 
our goal at a college population of 4,600.000 
by 1960. This would have meant 2.600.000 
men and women enrolled in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades. 1,500.000 in the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth, and 600,000 above the 
sixteenth. Ba.sed on an inventory of our 
needs, resources, and native ability as re¬ 
flected In Army general classification tests, 
this figure was given as the minimum neces¬ 
sary to fulfill our social Ideals and maintain 
our economic and cultural progress. In 
addition to this quantitative responsibility, 
the commission charged our colleges and 
universities with qualitative improvements 
of all kinds, particularly those which will 
make clear the ethical values and the con¬ 
cept of human relations upon which our 
political system rests. 

The report of the commission makes wist¬ 
ful reading today. Out of a total college 
population of around 2.300.000, we now have 
about 1.500,000 men lii our colleges and 
universities—grades 13 through 16. Of 
these we expect to graduate approximately 
380.000 this June. As these words are writ¬ 
ten, we are debating a military service law 
that would reduce the total male enrollment 
to 950,000 next year, 665.000 the year after, 
and 643.000 in i954 55. If the law should 
be enacted, our graduating classes would 
drop proportionately from 380,000 this year 
to 81.000 in 1955. If the ratio ol college 
men to women that obtained In 1940 be 
applied to the Truman Commission’s goal, 
it would give u.s a total male enrollment 
(grades 13 through 16) In 1960 of 2,400,000. 
The total predicted for 1960 if the present 
bill Is passed Is 732,000. The needs of our 
socleLv are to this measure as 24 is to 7. 

In the long run. if this ratio is maintained, 
it means a staggering setback to our cviltural 
development—to our arts, our .sciences, and 
our polity. Among the tables published hy 
the Trummi Commission there Is a column 
of figure.s entitled "Lost Le.'idcr&hip.” The 
figure.s represent the men and women who 
have the capacity for higher education, and 
from whom our society urgently needs the 
benefits of higher education, yet who. lor 
one reason or another, do not receive it. In 
1947 the commission put our wastage ot these 
precious human resources at 2,.383 000. a fig¬ 
ure it expected to decline to 1.296,000 by 
1960 If prevailing trends continued, and to 
zero, or thereabouts. If the commission’s 
recommendations w'ere put into practice. 

Tliink of the wastage if we pursue our 
present plans. And think of the conse¬ 
quences. We are not, at the moment, pro¬ 
ducing enough doctors for the Armed Forces 
or enough engineers for Industry. Yet in 
Russia, if we can credit the evidence offered 
by the director of the office of scientific per¬ 
sonnel of the National Research Council in 
his recent testimony to the Senate Subcom¬ 
mittee on Preparedness, medical, scientific, 
and technological Institutes are full and 
their enrollment is Increasing. The same Is 
true of the Russian pedagogical Institu¬ 
tions, where the Soviet version of knowledge 
Is propounded. Prom 1943 to 1948 Russia 
Is said to have graduated 150,000 engineers 
and 350,000 engineering assistants of the 
technical institute grade, and these numbers 
are on the increase; while our own estimated 
total for the next 5 years is only 118,000. 
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Numbers deceive, and Russian statistics are 
unreliable. We have Allied engineers to 
swell our total, while Russia must provide 
for her satellites. Russia’s pedagogical in¬ 
stitutes can be outmatched by an honest— 
and a thriving—program of the liberal arts. 
An army which knows that its leaders dare 
to trust it with the truth holds an advan¬ 
tage for which no dialectical substitute has 
yet been found. But this is not the point. 
The point is that the Communist dictator¬ 
ship, the military colossus now threatening 
to bestride the world, appears to be making 
use of higher education as a strategic asset, 
while the democratic leader of the free world 
does not. 

Ill 

What can be done to redress the balance 
in our favor? So many plans, involving such 
complicated arithmetic, have been propo.sed 
to Congress that it is impossible to predict 
which one. or which combination, will pre¬ 
vail. All fall and most of the winter these 
plans have kept our colleges in confusion 
and students in suspense. At the moment 
of writing, the debate between the advo¬ 
cates of an 18-year and a 19-year draft seems 
to be heading for the compromise of an 18 * 2 - 
ycar draft, a compromise that makes little 
sense save as a compromise. 

As Indicated by other nations’ military 
service laws, it seems universally accepted 
that th-? best fighting years of a man’s life 
come between the ages of 18 and 26: and, 
as indicated by the ages of our outstanding 
amateur and professional athletes, splitting 
the difference hy 6 months one way or the 
other IS specious. One thing seems certain. 
Before these words appear in print we shall 
have adopted a policy—whether universal 
military service and training, or a new ap¬ 
plication of selective service, or both—that 
will require some form of military duty of all 
young men; that will cause serious reduc¬ 
tions In our college population for the next 
few years; and that will Interrupt the nor¬ 
mal process of higher education for an in¬ 
definite time to come. This is the prospect 
we must bank on and try to make the most 
of In the light of the emergency and in the 
light of the world we hope to live In when 
the emergency is over. 

Ay to the first point, that all young men 
be held responsible for some form of military 
duty, there can be little argument. A policy 
that spells out this biological fact does no 
more than make ppeciflc and regular what 
has always been implicit. The Yale News 
has spoken forcefully on the subject. In a 
recent editorial it pointed out that Just 
about everybody had testified at the uni¬ 
versal military service and training healings 
"except the very people whoso futures are 
being decided.” As for the latter: 

We would submit that the vast majority 
of 18-year-olds would answer more or less 
as follows: 

1. They are prepared to serve their coun¬ 
try in the Armed Forces. 

2. They can see no major Importance In 
the age differential between men 18 and 
those 19. 

3. They bitterly resent their mothers’ pleas 
that they are to young to serve. 

4. They would prefer to have it definite 
that they serve right after high school rather 
than go to college uncertain of their stay 
there. 

The obligation of military service is accept¬ 
ed. The overwhelming desire of the men 
who will do the fighting is not deferment but 
a uniform policy on which they can all count 
and make plans. 

But how and shall that obligation be 
discharged? It is here that w'C run into the 
debate that has occupied so much of our 
educators’ and military experts’ time dur¬ 
ing the past few months. The debate has 
been at least tcmpcrarlly resolved by the new 
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law. But aa long as o\ir young men retain 
any freedom of choice aa to when they will 
enter the armed forces whether immediately 
upon completion of high school or later, 
after a year or two of college—and until we 
have repaired the deficits of educated man¬ 
power previously cited, we shall still face 
unfinished business and unanswered ques¬ 
tions. We must answer these questions 
scrupulously from the standpoint of the na¬ 
tional interest. What would be the purely 
educational consequences—^to the students 
themselves and to their teachers—if every¬ 
one signed up for military service before en¬ 
tering college? 

I can think of at least three good ones. 
First, it would promise us more mature stu¬ 
dents when they eventually entered college; 
and as every teacher knows, and our return¬ 
ing veterans proved, education is as much a 
process of maturation as it is of learning 
and instruction. Second, it would send us 
students free of indentures, able to lay their 
plans and choose their courses without the 
distraction of military or speclalissed training 
requirements. Third, after the initial two or 
3 year gap had been closed, it would restore 
our student enrollment to its normal level. 
This last argument is the weakest because it 
assumes that as many men would enter col¬ 
lege after military service as would have done 
so directly from high school. This assump¬ 
tion rests on two others: namely, that mili¬ 
tary circumstances will permit them to re¬ 
turn, and that their desire to do so will nut 
have diminished. Given a favorable military 
situation, a liberal plan of tuition scholar- 
Bhips, and our experience with the veterans of 
the last war, this whole set of assumptions is 
tenable. 

Opposing precollege service are two serious 
considerations. The first is the interruption 
In the flow of doctors, engineers, and other 
scientific personnel, which many experts in 
these fields believe would be disastrous. This 
can be prevented by selecting students and 
assigning them to specialized college train¬ 
ing after 8 or 4 months of basic military 
training. A more serious consideration is 
the maturity of high-school graduates aa 
compared with men who have completed at 
least 1 year of college. If the Cromwellian 
maxim is sound, the odds are in favor of the 
college men as against an army of school¬ 
boys. The former should be a more stable, 
more resourceful, and more purposeful fight¬ 
ing force both in action and in training. 

If the American high school took its stu¬ 
dents as far as its British or European coun¬ 
terparts, we might dismiss this considera¬ 
tion. But it does not. On the contrary, the 
graduate of a British public school or a 
French lyc4e is ready to enter our college 
sophomore year, and I have known some to 
enter our junior year. It may be that the 
Intellectual apparatus of these young men— 
particularly the Europeans—has been de¬ 
veloped beyond their years. Nevertheless, 
they have had better discipline and. by defi¬ 
nition, more higher education than our high- 
school graduates. The Russian military 
service law now In force defers hlgh-school 
students until they graduate or reach the 
age of 20—the level of our college sophomores. 
The basic assumption imderlying this whole 
discussion is that we are in for a long pull, 
in which we stand to win or lose, not only 
as soldiers but as representatives of a par¬ 
ticular civilization. To send our young men 
abroad in either capacity before they fully 
comprehend that mission is to neglect one of 
the most essential phases of their training. 

IV 

On the whole, with more than a million 
men becoming 18 each year, I think we can 
leave the choice of military service before 
or after entering college with those whose 
ages permit them to exercise it. Some will 


prefer to get it over with at once, others to 
take a year of college. Hie more freedom of 
choice we can preserve in these Spartan 
times the better. But we have no choice 
whatsoever in what we must do for these 
young men. Whether they are called at 18 
or 18^ or 19, as hlgh-school graduates or as 
college freehmen, we must give them the 
richest educational experience of which we 
are capable before they go, and the greatest 
educational opportunities of which we are 
capable when they come back. Only thus can 
we put in the field an army that knows what 
it fights for and loves what it knows, the 
present soldiers and the future scholars. 

This Is the prime responsibility of Ameri¬ 
can higher education in the emergency. 
Apart from preserving the higher learning 
that for 2,000 years has Instructed and illu¬ 
minated western civilization, apart from tho 
scientific research that may hold our lives 
and our national seciirity In the balance, 
alone and distinct and urgent, is the intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual fate of the men of 
fighting age today who will be tomorrow's 
philosophers and statesmen. They are our 
best hope of survival. What do we propose 
to do for them? 

One of the first answers on everyone's Ups 
is "acceleration." In the terms in which It 
Is generally understood, I think this is a 
poor answer. These terms contemplate a 
round-the-clock, three-term cycle that 
crowds four normal academic years into less 
than three calendar years and keeps on re¬ 
volving until the faculty collapses, the stu¬ 
dents revolt, or the emergency ends, with the 
odds favoring tho demise of the faculty. 
Here we have another expression of our 
naivete as to the nature and purpose of edu¬ 
cation. Our colleges and universities may 
be driven to accelerate by financial necessity, 
by the terms of our military service law, by 
ROTC contracts, or some other force majeure. 
I do not know a single member of the teach¬ 
ing profession who has anything good to say 
for it on its merits. Our purpose is not to 
save our students from the draft or salvage 
their tuitions or get them as far as we can 
up the 4-year ladder before they are called 
to duty. Our purpose is to give them a sense 
of what they are llghtixig for, a mature intro¬ 
duction to the higher learning of their civili¬ 
zation in the fullness of its humanistic wis¬ 
dom and scientific genius, and a desire that 
will survive the drudgery of military service 
to come back and carry that civilization 
forward. 

We cannot accomplish this purpose by ac¬ 
celerating. I think we would come nearer 
to it if we gave our students fewer courses 
and let them take their time with their 
studies. When I described acceleration re¬ 
cently to a distinguished French colleague, 
a member of the College de France whose 
ancestors have been teachers since the 
eighteenth century, he shook his head sadly 
and said: "Knowledge without culture. 
Knowledge without pleasure. Absorption 
without digestion.” "Followed by regurgi¬ 
tation,” I prompted. ”I hope so,” he re¬ 
plied; "that at least would show that the 
students were healthy.” To keep our fields 
fertile we practice crop rotation. Shall we 
do lees for our minds? To speed up our 
basic courses in the arts and sciences for 
this long-drawn time of trouble promises 
nothing but intellectual erosion and aca¬ 
demic dust bowls. No one suggests that we 
take our summers off to loaf. Our facul¬ 
ties need them for the research and writing 
that sustains their teaching through the 
academic year. To our self-supporting stu¬ 
dents (a great majority in the Nation) they 
are an economic necessity. Our ROTC units 
might use them to intensify both the course 
work and outdoor training which they have 
to conduct at a minimum during the aca¬ 
demic year. Students deferred for special¬ 


ized nonmUitary training could make sim¬ 
ilar use of them. For these two groups, for 
students not yet called up, and ultimately 
for those returning from service, I would 
be willing to compromise on an 8-week 
summer term of intensive work In such sub¬ 
jects (for example, foreign languages or ele- 
menti^ mathematics) as lend themselves to 
intensive treatment and afford a contrast 
with the reg\ilar term's work. But as a 
matter of principle, I would far rather 
award a BA degree for three rich, unhurried 
years than for four lean ones run off against 
a stop watch. 

In the long run it may be necessary to 
shorten the time consumed in the eight 
grades of high school and college. If stu¬ 
dents have to budget 2 or more years to mili¬ 
tary service they may very well become im¬ 
patient with the 4-year college curriculum. 
1 do not see why we should not make it pos¬ 
sible for them to earn their B. A. degrees in 
3 years, whether consecutive or interrupted 
by military service. But there is one fun¬ 
damental condition precedent. To accom¬ 
plish this purpose, without cheapening the 
B. A., means jacking up our standards of 
secondary education. We cannot give a 3- 
year B. A. to students who are inadequately 
prepared for it. Even with the 4-year de¬ 
gree, as every college admissions office knows, 
our secondary-school performance is very 
uneven in this respect. At the best our sec¬ 
ondary schools are as good as any in the 
world, and with a few curricular extensions 
and revisions could easily carry their stu¬ 
dents as far as any. At the worst their stu¬ 
dents are ill-prepared for a 4-year B. A., and 
the worst greatly depresses the average. The 
result is that the best-trained students mark 
time as college freshmen while their less- 
favored classmates catch up, and they all 
enter sophomore year from scratch. To “ac¬ 
celerate” by eliminating this redundancy 
and waste motion would accomplish an edu¬ 
cational reform long overdue in the United 
States. The emergency gives us a powerful 
incentive to attempt it. 

The only reason why the worst American 
secondary schools should not be as good as 
the best is our indifference, our failure to 
comprehend the purpose of education. This 
is what tolerates the politics, incompetence, 
and miserably inadequate teachers’ salaries 
that prolong the adolescence of the American 
youth and send him off to college with a 
child’s mind in a man's body. Here is an 
area of war effort in which our colleges and 
universities could cooperate with our second¬ 
ary schools to the mutual advantage of both 
and the incalculable advantage of the Na¬ 
tion. Here, conceivably, is a mission for our 
college teachers temporarily unemployed by 
military service legislation. Matching 
grants of public and private funds In support 
of this mission, properly defined and ad¬ 
ministered. would be a direct investment in 
the future of our political institutions and 
our culture. 

V 

There are many things our colleges and 
universities might do to improve the educa¬ 
tional advantages of the men going off to 
war and the opportunities awaiting them on 
their return. They could run pilot plants 
to test and perfect the curricula of our 
twelfth and thirteenth grades, an experiment 
that might offer immediate benefits to the 
students and colleges concerned and have 
far-reaching consequences for our entire 
educational system. It would almost surely 
reveal more effective methods of accelerat¬ 
ing—that is, by eliminating waste and treat¬ 
ing boys like men Instead of men like boys-* 
than trying to pour 4 quarts into a S-quart 
bottle. They, the colleges and universities— 
both on their own and in cooperation with 
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the United States Armed Forces Institute- 
might offer extension courses for men on 
military service. This might have many ad¬ 
vantages. It would keep track of students 
who had left after a year of college. It 
would help sustain their momentum. It 
might enable them to anticipate a course or 
two. At the very least it would offer an im¬ 
provement on the Army’s educational comics. 
Both projects—the pilot plants and the ex¬ 
tension courses—would have the practical 
advantages of providing employment for the 
faculty and Income for the college. 

This is a time for self-inspection and self- 
improvement, for which opportunities exist 
on every campus. Par be it from me to say 
what others should do: I am too busy with 
the mote in my own eye. But I seem to see 
a country which wants better of its educa¬ 
tional system, and deserves better of it, than 
it gets. Wherefore the discrepancy? Be¬ 
cause, and here I return to my theme, we 
do not understand its purpose. We still 
think of it as a luxury and a privilege, when 
in reality it is a necessity and an obligation. 

still (too often and too many of us) 
confuse it with other things, with politics, 
with business, with athletic sports. Once 
\ ^ see it clearly, how it all hangs together, 
from the primary school to the graduate 
school, and serves its purpose, in Jefferson’s 
phrase, as “the most legitimate engine of 
government,'* 1 am convinced that we will 
speedily find ways for higher education to 
serve us in the emergency. We will find 
ways to rescue our colleges and universities 
from their financial dlflBculties and enlist 
them in the common cause. To doubt our 
ability to afford this is to doubt our reason. 
In 1947, the year of the Truman Commis¬ 
sion’s Report, we spent $1,005,000,000 on 
higher education in the United States. Last 
year we spent slightly over $1,000,000,000 
on television sets. Five years ago nobody 
owned a television set. This is brand-new 
money, spent on a new toy, having nothing 
to do with the emergency, our security, or 
our survival, but only with our pleasure. 
It tends to prove—does it not?—that we 
can always find the money for what we want 
if we want it badly enough. 

I would argue from this that we can easily 
afford to finance our mixed system of public 
and private higher education us an essential 
industry in the emergency und an essential 
key to the survival and progress of our civili¬ 
zation. But the will must precede the plans. 
That is why I would say to the planners 
and accelerators what Thoreau urged his 
preacher to say to his well-intentioned, nerv¬ 
ous, action-starved. new.s-hungry neighbors: 
“Pause I Avast 1 Why so seeming fast, but 
deadly slow?’’ 
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OF 
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Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union in edi¬ 
torial comment has hit the nail squarely 
on the head as to what we must do in 
Congress in order to effect really exten¬ 
sive budget reductions and Increase the 
take-home pay for wage earners. We 
can make cuts here and there in ap¬ 
propriation bills and, of course, should 
do so where extravagances stick out like 


a sore thumb. But the only way a suffi¬ 
cient reduction will be brought about 
which will really hit pay dii't is through 
the elimination of services, activities, 
and functions which cannot measure up 
to the test of essentiality in these 
times of necessarily increased defense 
expenditures. 

We have endeavored to point the way 
to at least one method by which this 
problem can be approached systemati¬ 
cally and courageously. Those of us who 
have sponsored the bill to breathe life 
into the Hoover Commission have no 
particular pride of authorship. But we 
do urge, I believe justifiably, that if any¬ 
one has a better plan to meet this ex¬ 
tremely urgent problem, they should 
come up with it. The important thing 
is not how the Job is done, but that it be 
done. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Roches¬ 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Union. The editorials 
follow: 

Saving Taxpayers’ Money 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer at 
a recent meeting of the Ohio Newspaper As¬ 
sociation asked the help of newspaper pub¬ 
lishers on what he called a troublesome prob¬ 
lem—“the problem of saving money, spe¬ 
cifically the taxpayers’ money,’’ 

He pointed out that trimming here and 
there is not enough, that real economy must 
rest on dropping functions and services that 
the Federal Government now performs. This 
Is certainly true. 

Then the Secretary suggests th.at Instead 
of making general statements about Govern¬ 
ment economy, the publishers might draw up 
a list of specific activities which they think 
could be eliminated. 

“The President,’’ he said, “on several oc¬ 
casions has asked for specihe recommenda¬ 
tions of activities W’hlch can be eliminated.’’ 

We cannot believe that Secretary Sawyer 
has kept very close to the problem of economy 
in Government or has watched very closely 
the President’s attitude toward cutting Gov¬ 
ernment down to size. The problem hasn’t 
been troublCbome enough In the right 
quarters. 

The fact Is that any number of carefully 
considered lists of none-sscntlal activities 
of Government have been made. 

A year ago the Committee for Economic 
Deveiopment, of which Marion Folsom, of 
Rochester, is chairman, carried out a thor¬ 
ough research project and came up with a 
list of specific proposals for balancing the 
budget. Nothing happened. 

Senator Douglas, Democrat, Illinois, also 
prepared a list. 

Senator Byrd, who as head of the joint 
committee on executive expenditures has 
watched Federal spending more closely than 
any other man, had a list last year and has 
a new one this year. 

Representative Kenneth Keating and 10 
other Members of the House have bills to 
recall the Hoover Commission to point out 
W’hat activities. In view of our new world sit¬ 
uation and the gigantic Increase In defense 
spending, are nonessential. 

Instead of going around the country asking 
for suggestions, it would seem more appro¬ 
priate to get to work on the sound sugges- 
tlon.s that have already been made. 

Cutting Again 

The House Is back at a familiar point. It 
Is tweeking the noses of "those bureaucrats 
downtown" by slicing a bit here and there 
off appropriation bills. 
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The first three items In the Treasury and 
Post Office bill each took cuts totaling $898.- 
000, with deeper cuts pending. 

Readers of this newspaper will know that 
these and even deeper cuts will be applauded 
here. 

But the fact is that they don’t mean a 
thing. 

So long as the Treasury and Post Office— 
or other departments—are required by Con¬ 
gress to perform certain functions and serv¬ 
ices, they will be performed no matter what 
cost Congress sets In the appropriation hills. 
If the cost is greater than the allowance in 
the bill, the department will come back for 
a deficiency appropriation—and get It. 

Congress can make real cuts in appropria¬ 
tions only by trimming the functlona and 
services. It cannot win a reputation for 
economy by merely whittling appropriations 
now and passing deficiency appropriations 
later. 

Representatives Kenneth Keating and 10 
other Representatives have a bill before the 
House to recall the Hoover Commission to 
guide Congress In listing the functions and 
services that in this emergency ore non- 
essential. 

This is the way to wipe the slate clean. 
Support of this bill and compliance with the 
Commission’s recommendations will separate 
the sheep from the goats on the economy 
Issue. Until then, shaving a little here and 
there Is sound and fury, signifying prac¬ 
tically nothing. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution, General 
Assembly, State of Iowa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I attach herewith Senate Con¬ 
current Resolution 13, as adopted by the 
Senate and House of the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly of Iowa on March 16, 
1951: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 
“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States has by arbitrary abuse of 
authority forced on the potato growers of 
northeiii Iowa unwanted marketing agree¬ 
ments by the iLse of an Illegal if not fraudu¬ 
lent referendum reminiscent of the methods 
of dictator governments; and 

“Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan in the administration of the 
notorious and inf.amous potato program is 
fceeklng to net as a potato czar in 12 Iowa 
counties and to govern the marketing prac¬ 
tices ol northern Iowa farmers without their 
consent or approval; and 
“Whereas this purpose has been shown 
specifically in the case of Harold McKinley, 
of Si. Ansgar, Iowa, and is threatened In 
relation to the other potato growers of 12 
Iowa countie.s; and 

“Whereas Brannan is trying to force these 
Iowa growers to market only those potatoes 
which meet his approval under regulations 
against which the Iowa growers voted over¬ 
whelmingly, 24 to 1; and 
“Whereas Brannan then overcame this 
overwhelming and disapproving majority by 
blanketing the Iowa countic.s Into a voting 
area which contained four other Slates and 
part ol a fifth, and 
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Whereas the resulting district was a politi¬ 
cal sham and a shameless example of gerry¬ 
mandering which destroyed the right of Iowa 
farmers to determine how they shall toe gov¬ 
erned and how they shall market their own 
produce; and 

**Wherea8 they were forced Into an area 
where they were subjected to the domination 
of the would-be potato cxar and must accept 
his choices as their representatives and must 
observe his regulations over thetr business; 
and 

‘•Whereas he has created discrimination be¬ 
tween these growers and their neighbors out¬ 
side the artificial boundaries which he set; 
and 

“Whereas he will cause them severe busi¬ 
ness losses as well as the sacrifice of their 
liberties unless corrective action Is taken; 
and 

“Whereas the methods of coercion em¬ 
ployed by the United States Secretary of 
Agriculture In the above Instance can be 
applied to the growers of other agricultural 
products and can also be used to curb free 
competition In Industry; and 

“Whereas the practice of government by 
administrative directives if unchecked can 
result In loss of opportunity and the basic 
freedoms on which this country was found¬ 
ed; and 

“Whereas Just government derives its pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed: Now. 
therefore, be It 

"Resolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
fourth General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa {tJic house concurring)» That the Con¬ 
gress of the United States give serious con¬ 
sideration to the passage of appropriate leg¬ 
islation specifically limiting the Secretary of 
/griculture in the use of directives; be It 
further 

"Resolved, That Congress give earnest con¬ 
sideration to the proposition that the law¬ 
making power is constitutionally an exclu¬ 
sive prerogative of legislative bodies and 
Congress should take Immediate steps to 
thwart every encroachment on that power; 
be it further 

*'Rcsolved, That the secretary of state Is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House in Congress, and 
to each Member of the Iowa delegations In 
the Congress of the United States, under seal 
of his office. 

“X. T. Prentm." 

We, W, H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa, and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the 
senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the Sen¬ 
ate and House of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of Iowa. 

W. H. Nicholas, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa, 
Carroll A. Lane, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Rebuke Should Hit Hvher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I Include 


an editorial from the New York World 
Telegram. The editorial follows: 

BxBUKx SiiotiLD Hit Hroma 

Natural and proper aftermath of the Hiss 
trial and conviction, which the United States 
Supreme Court refused to review, is the bill 
introduced again toy Representative Kxh- 
NETK B. Kkatzno of this state which would 
forbid the appearance of Supreme Court 
Justices as character witnesses. 

The public was shocked by seeing Justices 
Felix Frankfurter and Stanley Reed take the 
stand for Alger Hiss at his first trial. It also 
became more evident than ever that Judges 
who let themselves act as character witnesses 
in a given case risk impairing their Judicial 
dignity. 

Congress would do well to extend the pro¬ 
hibition to cover all Federal Judges. States 
could and should follow the example In their 
own courts. 

However. In the case of Hlas who stands 
convicted as a conspicuous liar, not to say 
sfv. it's a pity prohibition or rebuke oan‘t 
rise even higher than mere Judges to reach 
President Truman, who pooh-poohed the 
Hiss affair as only a “red herring.” also to 
reach Secretary of State Acheson who still 
says he will “never turn his back on Hiss.” 


National and Intenutionnl Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C.BAnLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BATTLE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing a letter from a very dear friend 
whose comments refer to a question¬ 
naire which she filled out with intelli¬ 
gence and foresight. Her letter expresses 
deep concern about our national and 
International problems which is shared 
by thinking people in Jefferson County 
and all over our country. The completed 
questionnaire illustrates how construc¬ 
tive and helpful housewives can be in 
world affairs today. 

Birmingham. Ala., March 21,1951. 

Dear Lathux: Far be it from me to know 
all the answers to the world’s problems. 
These questions are certainly “scorchers.” I 
can understand now why it takes bo long 
for our Government to decide on a problem, 
with so many in it and for aU of them to 
make up their minds, and arrive at one 
definite solution. 

1 will bet I have worried over these ques¬ 
tions and given them more serious thought 
and consideration than the President him¬ 
self, and the paper has not been stuck back 
in a drawer somewhere either. I have had 
It out In plain view; so, every time I passed 
by it. I would give the subjects more thought. 

We have talked and argued them among 
ourselves, and when we had company we 
would discuss them. When 1 go out I discuss 
them with friends, but this poor, feeble mind 
of mine gets more puzzled and complicated 
to arrive at definite answers or put my 
opinions down In the form of yea or no. 

I realize we think we know all the answers 
about how to run a government, In bickering 
back and forth at home among ourselves, 
but when it comes to the test of our opinion 
being used in the final decision of such 


strategic values as you are required to make, 
my over-all knowledge is quite limited and 
I have only a meager conception of all the 
Iceues involved. 

For example, who am I to say whether 
18-year olds should be drafted, or veterans, 
or fathers, with a flat yes or no and no “If's” 
or “and's” or “hut's”? 

Laurie, we leave it up to you. Paul and X 
feel you can properly handle the situation. 
No matter what the question, we have fuU 
confidence in you and much sympathy for 
you. We feel that you are doing a fine Job. 

That was a wonderful speech. Bast re¬ 
gards to the family and office personnel. 

Sincerely, 

LUI.U SaiiTH. 

Mrs. Paul V. Smith. 


Minlu and Winla 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, an edi¬ 
torial writer from the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press has offered an explanation, 
reasonable though perhaps inaccurate, 
why the Secretary of Agriculture was re¬ 
cently disturbed by the insertion in a 
Washington newspaper of an advertise¬ 
ment announcing the recovery of a nat¬ 
ural pastel mink coat. 

If the lady in the pink mink has been 
the cause of sounding the death knell of 
the Brannan plan for regimenting the 
fLrmers and socializing agriculture, per¬ 
haps her $9,500 mink coat has not ^en 
as expensive for the taxpayers as was 
originally assumed when tlie shocking 
revelation about her adornment was 
made before a Senate committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below the comments of the edi¬ 
torial writer in question: 

Minks and Winks 

Everything is confusion between VVash.n^- 
ton and Key West. New York Congressman 
Keating says on the radio that the President 
has fired the now famous Lady In the Pink 
Mink (a swell title for a musical). The 
President, at Key West, angrily denies It. 
Keating answers that she was, too, fired but 
the President got mad because it became 
known and reestablished her as the confi¬ 
dential secretary of his confidential secre¬ 
tary, which makes it very confidential Indeed. 

Dropping the gal with the royal pastel mink 
($8,460) has never been considered, Key 
West says. The charge Is that this coat was 
paid for by Joe Rosenbaum, fast moving lob¬ 
byist and lawyer, along with commissions, to 
obtain White House Influence on question¬ 
able RFC loans. 

It is easy to understand BIr. Truman’s em¬ 
barrassing position. If he fires her he con¬ 
fesses to error; and others must follow, like 
the toppling Of a row of dominoes. If he 
makes no such move to clean house (White 
House) the stench continues. 

Worst of all, practical Jokers are moving 
in on the affair. In Saturday's Washington 
Star a liner ad advertised as found—Natural 
pastel mink coat, recovered at 1600 Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue NW.-~th€ TVhite House. 
The telephone number of Secretary of Agrl- 
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culture Charles Brannan was used. He de« 
nounces it as the work of a cruel, sadistic, 
damned fool. 

But you can never tell about these things. 
Maybe the liner was inserted by a disgusted 
taxpayer who thinks all wasteful spending 
comes under some Brannan plan. 


Letter From J. D. Garrard, of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. I am including a 
letter from Mr. J. D. Garrard, of Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala. As Mr. Garrard points 
out, he is one of the many taxpayers who 
are carrying the load which is getting 
heavier and heavier. I am calling his 
letter to the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives at this 
time, as he has requested me to do. 

The letter follows: 

Birmingham, Ala., March 12. 1951. 
Congressman Laurie Battle, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Laurie; I’ve written you many times, 
but I get .so mad before I finish the letters 
that I burn them. 

The utter disregard that the Congress ns 
well as the White House has for the t:r pay¬ 
ers’ money, the pampering of labor loaders, 
the planned high cost of living by the so- 
called wise men In the White House, the 
potato, butter, and eggs mess, higher and 
higher taxes to be spent more and more 
freely are a few of the things that make 
me mad. 

In ye.sterday’s paper I saw a little Item that 
said the refurnishing of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives cost $2,667,000. I paid more tax 
this year than I ever have before, but It 
would take me more than 3,000 years to pay 
the refurnishing bill for a place for you to 
sU in. Are the halls paved In gold? How 
could that much money be honestly spent 
Just for refurnishing this building? How 
much of It bought mink coats or deep freez¬ 
ers. etc ? You know somebody got filthy rich 
on that deal. Why don’t you Investigate 
before In.stead of after the money Is wasted? 
I can’t have anything to compare with this 
House of Representatives’ furnishings and 
there are millions of taxpayers in the same 
tlx. and although they may not write and 
tell jou. I bet they don’t like it any more 
than I do. 

I think the elected Representatives of the 
people should be more careful how they 
spend the taxpayers’ money than they are of 
their own, and I am darn tired of the Con¬ 
gress giving billions of dollars to every na¬ 
tion that asks for It. You know It’s my 
money that you are giving away, and my 
vote for you doesn’t give you the right to give 
Britain billions of dollars to become a Social¬ 
ist form of government or to keep Franco In 
power In Spain. I am not an Isolationist. I 
am a taxpayer and I’m getting tired of being 
pushed around by Mr. Atlee or some other 
foreigner with his hand out. 


If you don’t get this, you can say ’’Well he 
burned that one. too/' 

Sincerely. 

J. D. Garrard. 

P. S.^Please read this on the House floor. 


Letter From a GI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3.1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
cluding a letter from a grateful GI who 
is thanking our Government for helping 
him. His constructive approach to the 
solution of our difficult problems is com¬ 
mendable. 

The letter follows: 

Buimingmam, Ala., February 28, 1951. 
Coiigre.ssman Laurie C. Battle, 

Federal Building, 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Battle: I want to first thank the 
Government through you for my education 
on the GI bill. I think that this benefit 
was the beat that could have been given 
a veteran. 

As a very scared but uninformed citizen 
I would like to add my opinion.^ to the many 
you undoubtedly already received. 

It seems to me that we stand to lose to 
Russia by cither of two ways, military inva¬ 
sion or economic disorder. 

The present draft laws should take care 
of the next couple of years, but I’ve heard 
the experts are worrying about the next 10 
years. It is my understanding that the pres¬ 
ent draftee is released to the Reserves when 
he finishes his duty. Maybe this would be 
a good time to set up a system similar to 
that of the Swiss. They stayed out of two 
world wars. I have heard that all physi¬ 
cally qualified men are required to serve in 
B form of active reserve without pay. Of 
course, any such system for this country 
would require a lot of modification but the 
basic idea ought to be sound. Think of all 
the available manpower and brains that 
would be on tap for such occasions as the 
present. Also ths interest of the general 
public would tend to keep the military In 
better shape during peacetime. Yes. I'm In 
the active Reserves (Navy) and I still think 
it’s a good idea. 

As for economics I know very little about 
It. We spend a powerful lot of money both 
at home and abroad and have little to show 
for It. The national debt can hardly be 
written on one sheet of paper. We pay the 
farmers to keep prices up and have price 
control to keep them down. Advocate com¬ 
petition and pay the airlines and others to 
keep them In business. ’Try to regulate or 
“antitrust” large firms out of business. 
Something Is wrong but I don’t know the an¬ 
swer, either. 

Looks like we might do with more and 
better publicity for the United States In 
Europe and also on this side of the world. 
We need all the friends we can get. 

I’m also against any Firearms Registration 
Act and for the statehood of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Yours very truly, 

Mafvs R. Bxro. 
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Radio Network Monopoly Supprettei 
Broadcaiting of Kefauver Crime Com¬ 
mittee Hearings 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or CALIJORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several previous occasions I have pointed 
out to this Congress the monopolistic and 
restraint of trade practices which the 
four major broadcasting networks—the 
National Broadcasting Co., the American 
Broadcasting Co., the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, and the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System—are conducting in the 
important field of radio broadca.sting 
and the serious effect of these practices 
on the economy of the radio industry 
and. most of all, the .serious effect on the 
radio listening public. 

Last week the American Broadcasting 
Co. saw fit to prevent hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of listeners from hearing the most 
important public service broadcast in 
some time, that of the Kefauver crime 
committee hearings. 

I believe the best way to explain 
this situation is to read an announce¬ 
ment made over radio station WSAY 
in Rochester. N. Y., relative to this sta¬ 
tion’s effort to bring to the thousands 
of Rochester radio listeners the broad¬ 
cast of these crime hearings, and the 
refusal of the American Broadcasting 
Co. to allow this station to broadcast 
them. 

In addition to this announcement, I 
wish to submit, as reported to me, the 
telephone conversations between Gordon 
P. Brown, the owner of WSAY in Roches¬ 
ter. N. y., and the officials of the Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Co., telephone conver¬ 
sations of Mr. Brown and his sales man¬ 
ager, Mr. Kelley, with the local ABC 
radio station outlet, copy of a complaint 
filed by Mr. Brown with the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission regarding this 
serious situation, and copy of rebroad¬ 
cast permission as requested of these 
networks by Mr. Brown’s radio station 
WSAY: 

WSAY Announcement 
WSAY wishes to bring you, the Rochester 
radio listeners, this important message. On 
March 21 the only available broadcast of 
the Kefauver crime committee hearings 
which Rochesterians could hear were those 
which were broadcast on television. WSAY 
on this date requested permission of the 
ABC network to rebroadcast these Important 
hearings so that the hundreds of thousands 
of radio listeners in the city could hear these 
vital broadcasts. On this date the ABC net¬ 
work refused WSAY permission to rebroad- 
cast these hearings and promptly arranged 
with the local ABC outlet to broadcast them 
by delayed recording. Yet, In spit© of this, 
some of the most Important portions of 
these hearings were lost to the Rochester 
listeners, particularly all of that portion of 
the hearings broadcast In New York City. 
Because of ABC's refusal to allow WSAY to 
rebroadcast Important radio programs and 
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to rebroadcast the Kelauver crime commit¬ 
tee hearings, the Rochester radio listeners 
have been deprived of many vital portions of 
these hearings, as well as other important 
radio programs. WSAY for years has made 
It a point"to attempt to bring to its listeners 
jn?.ny of the Important radio programs 
broadcast but has been thwarted through¬ 
out these years by the refusal of the net¬ 
works to allow this station to do so. WSAY 
believes that It Is high time that such re- 
Etralnt or broadcasting be stopped and la 
making formal complaint to the PCC re¬ 
garding this practice of the networks, which 
has gone on over a period of years. WSAY 
suggests that you, the listeners, immediately 
rend a portal card or letter to Senator Tobey. 
Senate Office Building. Washington. D. C. 
I am sure that when the Senators are in¬ 
formed of this situation they will take Imme- 
dlEte steps to correct the further restraint 
of radio programing, hy the radio networks, 
to the Rochester listeners. Don’t forget, 
write Senator Tobfy today. Senate Office 
Building, Washington. D. C. Tell him you 
want him to look Into the withholding of 
Important radio programs from the Rochec- 
ter listeners by the various networks. 

Rsmember, WSAY is exclusively Rochester 
ewacd and operated, and is not in any way 
controlled by the networks or owned by in¬ 
terests outside of Rochester. 

Telephone Conversation Between Goscon 

P. Ekov/n, cf R*dio .station WGAY. and 

Don Shaw, of ABC, Wednesday, Mafxh 21, 

1951 

Mr. Erown. This Is Mr. Brown at radio 
station WSAY. We have been checking on 
television broadcasts of hec-rlngs In New 
York and find no AM station is broadcasting 
it. 

Mr. Shaw. I know Just what you are going 
to u.‘:k me. and before you o.'^k me I am goxng 
to say that the answer lii “No!” 

We have had this come up in several cases. 
fMr. Shaw stated that in all the.se caces the 
requests could not he granted as it could not 
be granted to WSAY because “our own sta¬ 
tion in Rochester would be in our hair in 5 
minutes. This would be violating the ter¬ 
ritorial rights of our own stations.”] 

Mr. Erown. How come you're not putting 
It on your AM network? 

Ml*. biiAW. We have hud so many problems. 
(Mr. Shaw continued to explain the prob- 
lem.s RrK,ing during the broadcasting by IV 
of the Senate hearing.] Our TV station In 
Columbus had requests from two 6tatlon.s. 
(Mr. Shaw continued to explain that carry¬ 
ing the audio portion of these hearings by 
the AM stations on their network “would lose 
too much commercial time. In television we 
did not have this problem.”] 

(Mr. Erown asked if this was then the com¬ 
plete situation.) I will ask our director cf 
AM stations and get a final answer. 

(Mr. Brown asked If he could hold on 
while Mr. Shaw got a definite answer.) 

(Mr. Shaw replied that yes, the AM sta¬ 
tion’s relation man was with him.) 

(There was a pause of 3 minutes while 
they apparently discussed the situation to¬ 
gether in New York before answering us on 
the phone.) 

Mr. Weiley. This Is Mr. Welley. We are 
limited in oficrlng you the audio feed of the 
Senate Investigations primarily for two rea¬ 
sons; our own stations would have priority 
rights on it; second, wc might run Into 
A. T. & T. trouble over franchises, and that 
would involve legal complications. It is a 
very interesting subject and one which 
should be delved Into more thoroughly. 

(At this point the conversation was con¬ 
cluded.) 


Telkpbonx Conversation Between Preo 
Ripley, op WARC, and Robert Ksllet, of 
WSAY, Wednesday, March 21, 1951 
Mr. BLbllet. Bob Kelley speaking. I v/ant 
to find out are you duplicating any of this 
Kefauver committee thing on AM? 

Mr. Ripley. No. 

Mr. Kflley. You’re not, huh? 

Mr. Ripley. No. 

Mr. Kelley. I was Just wondering if it was 
going out on AM. 

Mr. Ripley. I think if it were we wou’d 
carry it. However, we haven’t been offered 
any yet. We would certainly carry 11. They 
have got an awful ride on TV. We haven’t 
been offered any, but if we are, I think we 
will carry it. 

Mr. Kllley. Have you asked for it at all? 
Mr. Ripley. The network has been trying 
to line up something, but they haven’t been 
tuccegsful as yet. 

Telephone Conversation Between Prfd 
Ripley, of WARC, and Cordon P. Brown, 
OF WSAY. March 23. 1951 
Mr. Erown. Are you people going to carry 
the Kefauver committee hearings? 

Mr. RirLEY. There is no doubt we will If It 
cr.Tie^ through. 

I'r. Erown. Naturally you have first choice 
on them. You can broadcast them off of 
WHAM-TV. If you are going to do this, nat¬ 
urally wc won’t. 

Mr. Ripley. Wc haven't even considered 
rcbroadcastlng them off WHAM-TV. 

Mr. Brown. There is a chance that the 
network lt.‘'clf would do something. An I un¬ 
derstand. they aren't going to offer it be- 
cau;:e their commercial schedule is rather 
high. V/e want to give you first opportuiiliy, 

but if you don’t want it- 

r.!r. Ripley. Give me a chance to talk to 
fiem. 

Mr. Erown. I talked to them and they said 
the first chance vts up to you. 

Mr. R 1 PI.EY. We have been trying to get an 
O- K. on the network. I think we are going 
to get permission, and if we can, we are going 
to carry it. I expect clearances by tomorrow. 
Going right to headquarters, they haven’t 
given anybody in the country permission for 
doing It yet. 

Mr, Brown. If you can get permission, you 
are going to do it? We wonted to check; how 
can they refuse you pcrmRslon? 

Mr. Ripley. I think they will O. K. It. 

Supplement to Request for Reccnsider.miom 
AND Setting Aside of FCC Action 
Re license renewal of ABC owned and op¬ 
erated Stations WENR, WENR-TV. Chicago; 
KA-4442, KA-4443, area. Chicago; KGO, KJO 
PM, San Prancisco; KA--441, area, San Fran¬ 
cisco; WJZ and Auk. New York; KA-4444. KA- 
4-145. area, New York. N. Y.; KA-4180. KA- 
4440, area, Los Angeles; WXYZ-TV. Detroit, 
KA-4866, KA-3136, area, Detroit. FCC Public 
Release No. 60781, March 27. 1951.) 

As supplement to my request for recon¬ 
sideration in setting aside the F. C. C. action 
regarding the renewal of the ABC owned and 
operated stations, I submit the following 
additional objection herewith: 

Rochester, N. Y., has four network af¬ 
filiated AM stations, my independent sta¬ 
tion WSAY, and one daytime independent 
station, also one television station WHAM- 
TV. A great deal of interest has developed 
in the broadcast of the Kefauver committee 
crime hearings in New York City. We 
desired to broadcast the audio portion of 
these hearings so that people without tele¬ 
vision sets in the Rochester area could hear 
them. We requested permission of ABC to 
rebroadcast the audio portion of the TV 
broadcast of these hearings, and we tele¬ 
phoned Mr. Donald Shaw of TV station rela¬ 


tions of ABC In New York City. He referred 
me to Mr. Weiley of AM station relations of 
ABC in New York City. I learned from Mr. 
Shaw that several other requests have br.cn 
made throughout the United States to re- 
broudeast these hearings on AM stations, but 
all v;ere refused. 

Mr, 6!iaw stated that the AM ABC network 
and r fill la ted stations could not carry these 
broadcasts because of their large amount cf 
commercial programs. Mr. Shaw turned me 
over to Mr. Weiley who gave the following 
cxcines lor being unable to allow me per¬ 
mission to re broadcast the Govern mont hear¬ 
ings. We quote Mr. Weiley: "This is Mr. 
Weiley. V7c are limited in offering you the 
audio feed of the Senate Invesstlga.ions pri¬ 
marily for two reasone; our own stations 
wou'd have priority rights on it; second we 
might run into A. T. & T. trouble ovi'r Iran- 
chiscs, and that would Involve le{;:Hl compli¬ 
cations. It is a very interesting subject and 
cne which should be delved into more thor¬ 
oughly.” 

Because the local ABC AM outlet was not 
broadca&tlng the audio pjrtion of the IV 
broadcast of these hearings, the majority of 
the people of Rochester wJio own only AM 
sets were unable to hear this most impor¬ 
tant broadcast of Mr. ICefaTivcr and Mr. 
Tobey’s Investigating committee, particularly 
the part most Interesting to Rochester lie tell¬ 
ers. that portion conducted In New York City. 

After being refused permlcslcn to re’eroad- 
cast these programs by ABC in New York 
City, I telephoned the local ABC cutlet, 
WARC, in Rochester, N. Y., who advised me 
arcoidlng to the enclosed transcript of my 
conversation with WARC’a manager, Mr, r,cd 
Ripley. It is quite apparent froin this cen- 
ver.ation that V/ARC had not intended to 
rebrcadcast the audio portion of the TV 
fci'oadcast of these programs, but they were 
waiting for the ABC audio netwoik to place 
it on the regular AM lines. 

If WSAY had had blanket permission to 
rehroadca'jt these Government hearings, the 
ILstencrs cf Rochcp.ter, N. Y., would not have 
been deprived of the most Important pai t of 
the testimony that which wn.s conducted in 
New York City. There is no doubt that the 
fact that V/SAY, in an aggrecsive effort to 
bring this Kefauver program to the Kc.chcs- 
tf.* llcteners on AM radio, finally forced ABC 
to feed the program to Its afliliLte, WARC, 
in Rochester. The rebroadcuct of the audio 
portion of the TV program of the Kefauver 
ccmimlttee crime hearings would have been 
picked up from WHAM-’TV. 

WSAY has consistenUy requested permis¬ 
sion (per attached mimeographed request) 
of the ABC owned and operated stations 
whose licen .cs are involved in this proceed¬ 
ing. Attached hereto in addition to the 
copies of my conversation with WARC's 
manager Mr. Fred Ripley, are copies of my 
telephone conversation with the officials of 
the ABC network. 

It is imperative that the ABC license re¬ 
newals involved herein not be granted until 
such time as the ABC network realizes that 
blanket permission to rebroadcast must be 
given in instances where they do not own the 
property rights of the programs to he re- 
broadcast. 

I am confident that further investigation 
by the FCC In thb matter will disclose the 
fact that many communities throughout the 
United States were deprived of this Im¬ 
portant broadcast because of the undue re¬ 
strictions and misinterpretations of the re¬ 
broadcast rule by the ABC network. This 
is quite apparent from the conversation 
which 1 bad with the ABC offlcUls. 

I urgently request that your Commission 
consider this as a supplement to my request 
for reconsideration in setting aside of FCC 
action, filed with you on March 13 regarding 
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the license renewal of ABC owned and op¬ 
erated stations; and that your Commission 
give careful study to the problems involved 
and request that the ABC network cease 
such misinterpretation of the rebroadcast 
rule, as well as such restraint of rebroad¬ 
casting, and that your Commission not renew 
the licenses of the ABC owned and operated 
statluiiK until such a time as they discontinue 
the practices mentioned above. 

Qobdon P. Brown, 

Fadio Station WSAY, Rochester, N, Y, 

March 29, 1951. 

Reeroadcast Permission as It Pertains to 
FCC Rule 3.191 (d) 

We hereby grant blanket permission to 
Station WSAY to rebroadcast the programs 
of those sponsors desiring them so rebroad¬ 
cast by WSAY; and which spon-sors are using 

Station-as the originating station for 

tholr programs. It is expre.ssly understood 
that the above blanket permission for re¬ 
broadcasting is only for the purpose ns it 
may apply to section 3.191 (d) of the FCC 
rules and regulations as quoted below: and 
that nothing in this blanket permission to 
rebroadca&t shall give permission to radio 
station WSAY for such rebroadcasting as it 
shall pertain to any program, talent, or any 

other rights of the program which - 

does not control; nor shall WSAY rebroadcast 
the program without the exprcs.s authority 
and permission of the sponsors, which orig¬ 
inate their programs over Station -. 

SECTION 3.191 (D) OF THE FCC RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 

“No licensee of a standard or high-fre¬ 
quency broadcast station shall rebroadcaet 
the program of any other class ol United 
States radio station without written author¬ 
ity having first been obtained from the Com¬ 
mission upon application accompanied by 
written consent or certification of consent 
of the licensee of the station originating the 
program.” 

Mr. Speaker. It Is irony personified 
that the Senate of these United States 
entrusted the proceedings of its cham¬ 
bers and gave permission to the Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Co. to broadcast these 
most important crime committee hear¬ 
ings only to find that this radio chain 
violated this trust of free speech given 
it by the Senate by suppressing the free 
broacasting of the public Senate hear¬ 
ings in many communities of this coun¬ 
try; and not only this, but the American 
Broacasting Co. proceeded to make a 
commercial radio program out of the 
public hearings of the Senate investiga¬ 
tors and their witnesses. 

Mind you, my fellow Congressmen, not 
only did the American Broadcasting Co. 
withhold the free broacast of this hear¬ 
ing to radio listeners, but this network 
made a commercial program of these 
hearings and sold the proceedings of 
these Government public hearings to 
Time magazine for its sponsorship. I 
quote a paragraph from an article titled 
“Kefauvercasts Prove a Real Tele Bar¬ 
gain.*’ from page 15 of the March 31 
issue of the trade paper Billboard, carry¬ 
ing a date line New York, March 24: 
ABC-TV Pans Out 

The one outfit to come out ahead on the 
hearings was ABC-TV which sold the pro¬ 
ceedings to Time magazine. The only can¬ 
cellations suffered by ABO-T^ were spot 
announcements, since the one night the 
hearings were carried by ABC-TV fell Into 


open time. ABC-TV Isn’t revealing the deal 
It made with Time, but it’s known that the 
magazine bought the event at bargain rates. 

The American Broadcasting Co. has 
violated the confidence and trust of the 
Senate. As licensee of numerous radio 
broadcasting and TV stations, it has vio¬ 
lated its public trust and service obliga¬ 
tions and, further, this radio chain has 
violated the requirement under the 
licenses which it holds to be "‘a public 
Interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

It is high time that the practices of re¬ 
straint of trade, the restriction of broad¬ 
casting and rebroadcasting of radio pro¬ 
grams be stopped by these radio chains; 
and I wish to ask that the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission take immediate action against 
these radio chains to protect the free 
radio of this country, and. also, that this 
Congress favorably coasider H. R. 73 and 
H. R. 10. bills designed to prevent such 
suppression of radio broadcasting. 


A New Direction to World Peace—Help 
the Russians Get Rid of Stalin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker. I wish to include in my remarks 
a resolution introduced by me yesterday, 
the purpose of which is to give a new 
direction to our foreign policy: an alli¬ 
ance between the American people and 
the Russian people and other peoples of 
the Russian Union to help their libera¬ 
tion from their present Communist en¬ 
slavement. The resolution recently in¬ 
troduced in the Senate and in the House 
known as the McMahon resolution, in 
my opinion, is defective, faulty, and 
dangerous inasmuch as it seeks to have 
us enter into an agreement with Stalin. 
Agreements with Stalin abandons the 
peoples he has enslaved. Herewith is 
the text of the resolution introduced by 
me yesterday: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the baste principles set forth In the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 ill the following words: * • 

that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Lite, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights. Governments are in¬ 
stituted among Men,—deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, It Is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to Institute new Government, laying 
Its foundation on such principles and or¬ 
ganizing Its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness."; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men. 


everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has Jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not Its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God: and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita¬ 
rian cloak and poses as the mcsslah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery na a re- 
fcult of Its immornl doctrine founded In 
malice setting man against man, class against 
class, and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts Itself beyond 
civil government and polltlral philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spir¬ 
itual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and Bcsking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His Image into soulless 
blolcgical units, to be fitted into a military 
and economic machine designed for world 
revolution: and 

Whereas communism, although not native 
to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruthless 
Bolshevik minority which by treachery, de¬ 
ceit, brutal force, and terror subverted and 
destroyed the freedom gained by the Rus¬ 
sian people and ether peoples within the 
former Russian Empire in their democratic 
revolution of February 1917: and 

Whereas communism after coming to power 
In Russia succeeded until recently by means 
of false propaganda, deceit, police-state 
methods, and hermetically sealed frontiers, 
in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
Ignorant ol the plight of the peoples within 
the Soviet Union and, in turn, keeping the 
peoples within the Soviet Union In ignorance 
of the true nature of conditions existing out¬ 
side its borders and particularly of conditions 
in the democratic world; and 

Whereas communism has taken the Uvea 
of tens of millions of human beings in the 
Soviet Union, including a vast number of the 
members of Its own armed forces (other than 
In the late war), and has enslaved the peo¬ 
ples by robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots: by chaining workers to their factories 
and transforming them Into homeless indus¬ 
trial robots; by depriving intellectuals of free¬ 
dom of creative work and thought and trans¬ 
forming them Into voiceless Ideological ro¬ 
bots; by submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women; old and young, 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas¬ 
ants, and intellectuals, to the subhuman con¬ 
ditions of concentration camps in uninhabi¬ 
table areas and transforming them Into a 
nameless host of more than 15,000,000 state 
slavo.s; by the uprooting and dispersal of 
minority groups; by practicing genocide upon 
national groups within the Soviet Union and 
making of the Soviet Union a burial ground 
of nations; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family In the 
Soviet Union by an enforced collective way 
of life, by Inordinate control and Indoctrinii- 
tion of the children, and by setting members 
of the same family against one another 
through fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism is In the process of 
destroying religion In the Soviet Union by 
Xosterlng atheism, by ridiculing and perse¬ 
cuting the sincere religiou.s expression of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts in 
the hearts of the young, by murdering the 
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repreccntatlves of religion, by deotnictlon of 
places of worship and the abolition of reli¬ 
gions institutions, by tolerating only rcll- 
gioits services subservient to the state, and 
by deifying the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism by force and deceit 
has transformed into a tool of international 
aggression, the Soviet Army, conscripted of 
peace-loving peasants, workers, and intellec¬ 
tuals whoee true anti-Communist sentiment 
has been demonstrated by numerous revolts 
(Euch as: 1621—the revolt of the Baltic Fleet 
at Kronstadt led by Petrltchenko; 1937—^the 
plan to overthrow the Communist regime led 
by Marshal Tukhachevsliy. head of all the 
Soviet armed forces, resulting in the “purge” 
of four of the five Soviet Army marshals. 399 
generals, and over 30.000 other Soviet Army 
officers; 1013-46—movement involving an 
antl-Communist army of liberation of over 
800.0C3 soldiers led by General Vlassov), the 
same army whose patriotic spirit was mani¬ 
fested in the victorious march from Btalln- 
grcd to Berlin in the gallant defense of 
their homeland; and 

V/hcreas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of ideo- 
Icglcal black-out in the Soviet Union, per¬ 
verts the patriotic fervor of a certain number 
rf young idealists, who have a genuine desire 
to pcrve their people, and exploits it for an 
cntlhuman conspiracy: and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further Its tyranny concentrates its ef¬ 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo¬ 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free na¬ 
tions whose basic aspirations as human be¬ 
ings are identical, end who have no real 
conflicting interests; and 

Whereas communism not satisfied with 
the exploitation of millions of people in the 
Soviet Union has already forced Marxist- 
Stalinist tyranny on the once free and Inde¬ 
pendent nations of Latvia. Lithuania. Es¬ 
tonia. Poland. Rumania, Bulgaria. Hungary. 
Albania. Czechoslovakia, and also parts of 
Germany and Austria, and Initially on Yugo¬ 
slavia which still fallows the Communist 
ideology, and in the words of the United 
States Supreme Court Justice Jackson in the 
recent case of American Communication As¬ 
sociation V. Dovds (339 U. S. at p. 429), “The 
international police state has crept over 
Eastern Europe by deception, coercion, coup 
d’fetat, and terrorism and arsassination."; 
and communism has conquered China and la 
in the process of attempting to subjugate 
Korea, Tibet, Indochina, and Malaya, and 
seeks eventually to enslave freemen every¬ 
where; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Commu¬ 
nist regime that now enslaves the peoples 
within the Soviet Union strengthen mate¬ 
rially and morally the position of said regime, 
weaken the resistance to Communist tyr¬ 
anny, and dim the hopes of the people for 
liberation: such agreements with said regime 
being used by it only to Its advantage for 
the purposes of accumulating additional 
strength and to the dLsadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with it; it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard truth 
and honor and to ignore agreements when¬ 
ever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth column that operate In the free coun¬ 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter¬ 
national communism, there exists In Russia 
a potential force for freedom composed of 
the great majority of the peoples of Russia 
who yearn for liberty, which force. If acti¬ 
vated by the encouragement and positive 
aid of the free peoples of the world, will en¬ 
able them to liberate themselves and over¬ 
throw the Communist tjranny and help 


place mankind on the path of peace Instead 
of plunging It Into the holocaust of a third 
world war: and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes In the poli¬ 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward the Com¬ 
munist regime in the Soviet Union and a 
failiire fully to understand the true natiire, 
extent, and the enormity of its aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed to¬ 
ward placing said Communist regime in a 
pcsiticn where it now is a clear and present 
danger to world peace and the free progress 
of mankind compelling the United States 
and other free nations again to undertake 
a vast program of armament expenditures; 
and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend cur free¬ 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree¬ 
ments leaving undisturbed eaid regime and 
its present enormous conqu;;6ts of eg.;res- 
sion will over a period of years, place a criioh- 
Ing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, cf Itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilise said rogimo 
in its conquer to and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free; Now, there¬ 
fore, be It 

Resolved ty the House of Representatives 
(tile Senate concurring), That the Conprr.'s 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the his- 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Rupslan people and the other peoolcs 
within tne Soviet Union between whom there 
are innumerable ties of klnthlp and concern- 
Irg whose mutual aspirations for democracy, 
liberty, and Justice tliere has always been 
an alliance. That alliance was symbollr-cd 
In 1917, when the Russian people and other 
peoples of the Russian Empire had freed 
themselves from the autocracy of the czars 
tut before they were enslaved by the Bol¬ 
sheviks, by the words of President Wilson 
in behalf of the American people to th? peo¬ 
ples of Russia: “Here is a fit partner for a 
league of honor.” 

S^c. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
communism In which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged, is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by conununism through no fault of 
their own but against those who have mis¬ 
led them; that those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime or In countries captive 
to It should not fear vengeance, provided 
they break off with communism; and that 
the American people recognize the right of 
the peoples of Russia and of the countries 
now held captive by said Communist regime 
to bring to Justice their oppressors who are 
leading them into another world war that 
will mean the destruction of many more 
millions of lives and of many cities, homes, 
and the countryside within the Soviet Union. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the American people that the peoples 
within the Soviet Union have the right of 
self-determination (including the right of 
any of the nations within the Soviet Union 
to choose its own form of government and 
also the right to form a free federation) 
based on the free expression of popular will, 
namely, that no nation can be deprived of 
territory by force and that no nation can 
keep territory by force, and. by free elec¬ 
tion, to be governed by their own consent. 


(b) Xt is further expressed to toe the ftnn 
conviction of tXis American pec^e that the 
Russian people and the other peoples within 
the Soviet Union have the right to the basic 
freedoms for which they have long struggled 
and for which in World War n they together 
with other people, shed their blood, among 
which freedoms are— 

(1) the right of peasants to their own land, 
to work it as they see fit, and to dlq;xise of 
the frmts of their labor as they see fit; 

(2) the right of workers to select freely the 
type and place of their employment, and to 
obtain equitable wages and decent wo: king 
hours and conditions through the organiza¬ 
tion of their own truly Independent trade- 
unions; 

(3) the right of Intellectuals to freedom 
cf scientific and artistic creation, to freedem 
of cultural Intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, se’en- 
tlflc, and cultural institutions, independent 
of State control; 

(4) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) the freedom of religion, of speech, cf 
thought, and of the prees, and freedom of 
each national group to ure Its own language; 

(6) the right of the people peaceably to 
asFeinblc, to be secure in their persons, 
houf.es. papers, and effects, against unreafon- 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) t e right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; tlie right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
Justice; 

(8) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en¬ 
gage \n commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprire and in all peaceful activities; 

(9) the freedom of families from the Com¬ 
munist way of life and Irom undue state 
interference and control, a*'(l of parents to 
the education of their own children; 

(10) the freedom of the Armed Forces to 
defend the legitimate interests of the Ru>- 
sian people and the other peoples within the 
Soviet Union, the right end obligation of the 
Armed Forces to protect the people from the 
Communist tyranny, and the freedom of Uie 
Aimed Forces from being used and aug¬ 
mented by the Conimuni:.L tyranny into an 
aggressive force both against its own people 
and against peaceful nations. 

£ec. 4. To give meaning to their hfstor'e 
friend jhip for the Russian people and the 
other peoples within the Soviet Union, the 
Congress of the United States hereby e::- 
presses the strong hope of the American peo¬ 
ple lor an early liberation of the Russian 
people and the other peoples within the 
Soviet Union from their 33-year-long Com¬ 
munist enslavement. To aa8l*1: in brincirg 
about that liberation at the earlleet po£&)ble 
date, the Ih-esident of the United Strtes is 
hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
stabilize, or further extend its power over 
the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to formulate a new and stronger for¬ 
eign policy which, among other things, rec¬ 
ognizes the eaaentially evil nature of the 
Communist regime bent on the destruction 
of the United States and of the free world 
and distinguished between said regime and 
the Russian people and other peoples of the 
Soviet Union; 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives in the United Nations may 
urge that body to assist the Russian people 
and other peoples within the Soviet Union to 
obtain liberation from their present enslave¬ 
ment and exchange for their present repre¬ 
sentation In the LnitccI Nations a true repre- 
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that can yfott Sot, rather than 
ohitmct and tmdenmne the efforts of all 
peoples of the worlds for the first time In 
human hlstonr* effecUTely to lay down a true 
foundation for lasting peace and the undis¬ 
turbed permanent coexistence of peoples; 

<4) to explore the methods whereby the 
American people through their Oovemment, 
and by private means with Government as¬ 
sistance and otherwise may offer material aid 
and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Russian 
people and other peoples within the Soviet 
Union and people In other Communist-dom¬ 
inated countries. 


Amirersary of tk Mocdi Atiantk Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MaVlN PRICE 

or ZLLUfOtS 

IN THB HOUSB OF BEPRBSSNTATIVES 

Wednesday. April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
second anniversary of the signing of the 
North Atlantic Pact here in Washington 
by the ministers of the 12 original mem¬ 
bers. 

The signing of this pact was a high 
light in the struggle of the free nations 
against the forces of slavery. 

It is appropriate that we should be 
discussing here on this floor the ques¬ 
tion of the draft and universal military 
training while we celebrate this im¬ 
portant anniversary. 

The United States Is a key nation in 
the pact Our strength or weakness may 
wen make or break the pact An integral 
part of our strength will be the provisions 
for a strong draft bill accompanied by 
a program to provide universal military 
training. 

The free nations took heart when the 
North Atlantic Pact was brought into 
being. They saw qur Nation take its 
place on the battle line against possible 
Communist aggression. 

They are now celebrating this anni¬ 
versary in the free capitals in Europe. 
During their celebration they will have 
their eyes on our capital. They will be 
watching the outcome of oui* debate on 
strengthening our Nation. 

Will we turn our back on the tree na¬ 
tions on this anniversary ? Will we make 
this anniversary a period of rejoicing, a 
period in which to reflect on the mean¬ 
ing of the strength and solidarity of the 
free nations, or will we leave the cele¬ 
bration to the masters of the Kremlin 
and turn our backs on our friends and 
allies? The answer is ours to make by 
writing a strong draft and universal 
military training program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the following statement by the 
President on the occasion of the second 
anniversary of the signing of the North 
Atlantie Treaty: 

Statement bt the Febsident on the Second 
Anniversabt or the Noetk Atlantic Tbeatt 

On the second birthday of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty it is appropriate that we take 
stock oX our progress. 

xcvu—App^—iia 


The most encouraging fact which stands 
out today is that Europe is stronger and in 
a better position to defend itself than it was 
a year ago. 

This stems from tbe detennlnatlon of the 
free peoples of Europe to help themselves. 
Their determination as well as their strength 
has been Increased by the assistance which 
we have been able to give them. Even more 
Important, our joint efforts have acquired 
greater effectiveness through the establish¬ 
ment of General Eisenhower's unified com¬ 
mand. For the first time In history there 
exists In peace an integrated international 
force whose object is to maintain peace 
through strength. Six years ago General 
Elsenhower led such a force to victory, but 
we devoutly pray that our present couree 
of action will succeed and maintain peace 
withviut war. 

The armed forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries will grow more rapidly in 
the future as stepped-up training and pro¬ 
duction programs begin to bear fruit. An 
enormous military production program is 
under way In the United States, and our 
allies, despite limited facilities and resoiirces, 
have already more than doubled their rate 
of military production. 

Just as Important as the forces which we 
are building together is the spirit of cooper¬ 
ation and joint effort which has been great¬ 
ly strengthened. This is a solid achievement 
which will bring rewaids of happiness and 
prospeilty to our peoples long after the 
passing of the present emergency. 

The events of the past 2 years have 
proved beyond question the wisdom of the 
course we adopted In signing tbe North At¬ 
lantic Treaty. DevelopmentB since the war 
have made It more clear than ever before 
that no nation can find safety behind its 
own frontiers—that the only security lies 
in collective security. 

While we have reason to take pride In our 
accomplishments, we cannot forget that the 
read ahead is still loi^ and hard. The people 
of the United States and the people of Eu¬ 
rope must accept heavy burdens, with both 
determination and patience. I am confident 
that we will march forward together, with 
speed and vigor. Above all, I feel certain 
that we will not relax the great effort which 
is now under way. 


Him. AiloH»(i Sfibatk 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, our distin¬ 
guished colleague, the Honorable Adolph 
Sabath, has today attained the venerable 
age of four score and five. Few mortal 
men are privileged to reach this ad¬ 
vanced age. and fewer still have attained 
such an incomparable record of achieve¬ 
ment and service to our Nation as did 
our colleague whom we are honoring 
today. 

His long and distinguished service in 
Congress, his inspiring leadership, and 
his courageous efforts to serve the best 
interests of our country and the Ameri¬ 
can people have unquestionably earned 
for him the recognition as an elder 
statesman In the best and most noble 
tradition. He is a man of deep convic¬ 


tions and a great believer in human 
rights and humanitarian principles. 
Throughout his long service In this 
House, which extends over a period of 
nearly four and a half decades, he has 
constantly championed and supported 
all liberal and constructive legislation. 

On this occasion, it is worth while re¬ 
calling that Judge Sabath came to this 
country as an immigrant boy from 
Bohemia—^present-day Czechoslovakia— 
and that largely by hard work and his 
own ability reached great heights as a 
national figure and an outstanding 
American. Today, he Is almost an In¬ 
stitution in himself, well-beloved by the 
people and revered fay his colleagues in 
Congress. 

It Is my fervent wish, as we extend our 
congratulations and affection to Adolph 
Sabath on this day. that the good Lord 
will continue to spare him and to give 
him many long years so that our coun¬ 
try may have the benefit of his wisdom 
and leadership. 


Kon. John A. ODonnell 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJicsday. April 4, 1951 

Mr. ONEILL. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following: 

I am pleased to have an opportunity 
to place into this permanent Congres¬ 
sional Record a simple statement of 
praise for my friend, neighbor, and able 
Commi.ssioner, the Honorable John A. 
O’Donnell, just retiring as Commissioner 
of the Philippine War Damag ' Commis¬ 
sion by reason of the termination of 
the Commission according to law and 
upon the completion of its functions. 

John A. O’Donnell, formerly of Scran¬ 
ton, Pa., and now of Washington. D. C., 
has served this particular Commission 
with distinction, and it is my privilege to 
so note the same in our Congressional 
Record, and to add that his work has 
not in any manner deviated from his 
background of work as a young man, as 
that career thioughout his life to this 
point had every indication of ability and 
clean success. 

I am happy to note that this Commis¬ 
sion concluded its affairs most success¬ 
fully and returned to the Treasury over 
$1,600,000 out of its administrative funds. 
This respect for Federal funds and care¬ 
ful use of the same indicates a serious 
regard for his trust and speaks more 
than words for his ability as an admin¬ 
istrator. 

For a man in his middle forties, edu¬ 
cated at the University of Scranton, Har¬ 
vard, and Oeorgetown, John O Donnell 
has had progressively important assign¬ 
ments. Labor adviser at NRA, serious 
responsibility at ICC in the Division of 
Motor Carriers, private in the Army to 
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the rank of major in World War n. Im¬ 
portant work with General Erskine in 
the reemployment agency after the war 
and in the function responsible for the 
return of our men to their work after 
the victory of War n. Then his assign¬ 
ment to the Philippine Commission. 

Handling $400,000,000 for claims with 
but two other associates and in a far¬ 
away country, and doing the same with 
the complete praise of all concerned is 
an accomplishment. Receiving claims 
and making awards is difficult work, and 
when it is done in the aftermath of war 
and in a foreign country, and done with 
praise, seem to call for reiteration of the 
praise. 

I am pleased to learn and note that 
In the presentation of the materials for 
appropriations before our appropriate 
Committee on Appropriations during 
the past year that the same committee 
was expressive in its commendations of 
the work of the Commission and its 
high regard for the purposes for which 
this Congress allotted taxpayers’ money. 

That the Commission completed its 
work a month earlier than its allotted 
terms seems to but accumulate praise 
for this Commission and this Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The people from my district, the Tenth 
District of Pennsylvania. I am certain, 
join with me in wishing John A. O’Don¬ 
nell Godspeed along the path of his 
fine career. 


Much Diftortion in Look Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» April 4, 1951 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Peter 
Molyneaux from the Dallas Morning 
News: 

Much Distortion in Look Article 
(By Peter Molyneaux) 

In the current Issue of Look magazine, 
there la a deliberately slanted distortion of 
the truth about Mexican-Amerlcans in Texas, 
It occupies eight of the magazine’s large 
pages and is illustrated with 26 photographs, 
many of which obviously were specially 
posed. It is headed ‘‘Texas’ forgotten 
people: A million and a half Mexican-Ameri- 
cans live on little more than hope.” And it 
opens with the following paragraphs: 

‘‘Texas tub thumi>ers enjoy shouting about 
the State's bumper crop of millionaires. But 
there Is an awkward silence where conversa¬ 
tion veers to the subject of the million and 
a half Texnns of Mexican descent who com¬ 
prise the Mexican problem. The silence be¬ 
comes eloquent when the facts of the Mexi¬ 
can problem are known. The truth is simply 
this: Nowhere else in America is a group of 
people so downtrodden and defenseless, and 
nowhere are human dignity and life held in 
such low regard. 

“This charge carries the crushing author¬ 
ity of Texas’ own health statistics: 

“Each year, 31 out of every 100.000 Anglo- 
Amcricau Texans die of tuberculosis; during 


the same year, 200 out of every 100,000 Latins 
(the Texan name for Mexican-Amerlcans) 
die of the disease.” 

This lead gives a fair idea of the whole 
article, of its viciously biased tone, its bogus 
holier-than-thou indignation, and its facts. 

The first fact It cites, the crushing author¬ 
ity of which is supposed to support its sen¬ 
sational charges, simply isn’t a fact at all. 

It Just isn’t true that 209 out of every 
100.000 Mexican-Amerlcans in Texas die of 
tuberculosis every year. 

If it were ti*ue It would mean that every 
year 3.135 Mexican-Amerlcans in Texas die 
of tuberculosis. If there are a million and 
a half Mlexican-Americans in the State, that’s 
15 units of 100,000, and 16 times 209 is 3,135. 

There are not 3.135 deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis among Mexican-Amerlcans in Texas 
in a year. 

There are not 3,136 deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis in a year among all of the 7,700,000 
people In Texas. Anglo-Americans, and Ne¬ 
groes included. 

If the figures of the Look article were cor¬ 
rect, and If we assumed that the rate of 31 
in 100,000 applied to Negroes as well as Anglo- 
Americans, the total of deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis in Texas In a year would be more 
than 6,000. The actual annual average is 
about 2,700. 

If Look’s figures were correct, the death 
rate from tuberculosis in Texas would bo 
about 66.6 to the 100,000. The 1948 report 
of the United States Public Health Service 
shows that the real rate was 35.7 per 100.000. 

This isn’t something to brag about, but 
the actual rate is much lower than in many 
other States and lower than the rate in 
New York, where Look’s editorial offices are 
located. 

In this connection, It Is pertinent to point 
out that Texans do not have to apologize 
for either the State’s present death rate gen¬ 
erally or the progress they have made In 
lowering It. The magazine Look Is published 
In Des Moines. Iowa, and a comparison of the 
death rates of Iowa and Texas has some point 
here. 

In 1937, for example, the death rate from 
all causes In Iowa was 10.4 per 1,000 popula¬ 
tion, while that of Texas was 10.6 per 1,000. 
There were then 12 States in the Union hav¬ 
ing lower death rates than Iowa and 16 
States with lower rates than Texas. 

In 1947 the death rate in Iowa was 10.2 per 
1,000, but that of Texas had been reduced to 
8.8 per 1,000. The number of States with 
lower death rates than Iowa increased from 
12 in 1937 to 27 in 1948, whereas the number 
of States with lower death rates than Texas 
had declined from 16 in 1937 to only 3 in 
1947. 

But the point to all this is that the first 
fact on which the sensational charges of the 
Look article is based is such a groundless 
and outrageous exaggeration and such a de¬ 
liberate distortion of the truth that it com¬ 
pletely discredits the whole article. 

The very title of the article is untrue. 
Far from the Mexican-Amerlcans in Texas 
being a forgotten people, they are a people 
very much on the mind of the State’s leaders, 
and for some time they have been the con¬ 
cern of the State government Itself. The 
good-neighbor commission, created by the 
Texas Legislature several years ago, and of 
which Neville G. Penrose, Port Worth oilman, 
is chairman, is making genuine progress in 
Improving their lot and opportunities and in 
bringing about better relations between them 
and the Anglo-American population. And 
last year, under the forthright leadership of 
Gov. Allan Shivers, a council for the study of 
human relations was established for the ex¬ 
press purpose of determining ways and 
means of improving the relationship between 
the English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
peoples of Texas.” 

Chairman Penrose puts It this way: “The 
people of Texas, working hand in hand with 


our closest neighbors, south of the Rio 
Grande, are rt^ildly curing a series of condi¬ 
tions which none of us in this generation had 
a hand in creating. We Inherited them. In¬ 
telligent leadership and an enlightened peo¬ 
ple are determined that posterity will live in 
a cordial, hospitable atmosphere as neigh¬ 
bors and friends.” 


End of a Debate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Herald 
of April 2, 1951: 

End op a Debate 

After weeks of debate the Senate gets down 
to cases today on the issue of troops to 
Europe. Under a unanimous-consent agree¬ 
ment. entered into March 21, the Chamber 
will remain in continuous session until it 
has disposed of Senate Resolution 99 and 
all the complicated amendments and counter 
proposals that go with It. 

This action comes none too soon. What 
began as the great debate has degenerated 
into a rather pointless family squabble. The 
public has become bored and our allies in 
Europe have become restless and confused. 

It Is considered a foregone conclusion 
that the Senate will end by giving Its ap¬ 
proval both to General Eisenhower’s appoint¬ 
ment as NA'TO supreme commander and to 
the assignment of American troops which 
has already been made to that command. 
The great question mark is whether it will 
insist on including some language implying 
the obligation of the President to consult 
Congress on future troop commitments. 

We sincerely hope that the resolution 
Which finally emerges will be the minimum 
one affirming Senate backing for the com¬ 
mitments already made. That will have the 
optimum eflect abroad. And it Is seriously 
to be doubted whether any action the Senate 
takes now will sway domestic thinking on 
the constitutional questions Involved. 

The vital thing at the moment Is to 
demonstrate that, whatever our differences 
at home, we are united in our determination 
to oppo.se CommuiiLst aggression wherever 
It may threaten. 

With all due respect to the advocates of 
a tough resolution. It has sometimes looked 
as If they had forgotten that lact. They have 
seemed to hold the cold war between Russia 
and the west as of less Importance than 
the cold war between the White House and 
Cnpltol Hill. 

In t’lielr embittered attacks on the Presi¬ 
dent they have accused him of usurping 
congressional functions through an enlarge¬ 
ment of his constitutional duties as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. To 
the outside observer, however, It has been 
no less apparent that they were attempting 
to read into their own constitutional powers 
of providing for the common defense and of 
declaring war most of the command func¬ 
tions of the President. 

The Constitution deliberately provided for 
a division of the defense function between 
the Executive and the legislature. And the 
function can be effectively carried out only 
as a collaboration. We believe the President 
Is exercising his proper authority in alio- 
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eating troops to Europe under the Atlantic 
Treaty and that Congress would make a fatal 
error if it attempted by law to claim the 
function. 

This is by no means to say that the Presi¬ 
dent has acted intelligently In antagonising 
Congress and falling to keep it informed. 
Indeed, one of the important goods the great 
debate can still achieve is to convince both 
Congress and the President of the need for 
a better working partnership on all defense 
matters. 

But no resolution the Senate passes today 
can compel this cooperation. The need Is 
to show a united front abroad—and then 
quietly build on it at home. 


Dr. Edward A. Fitxpalrick, President of 
Momil Mary College, Speaks Elo- 
qnentljr of the Firm Basis for Hnman 
Rights 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 19SI 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the political philosophy set 
forth in the American Declaration ut 
Independence and our constitutional Bill 
of Rights that is based on that philos¬ 
ophy together with the whole Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States Itself should 
not be changed or altered by means 
oUier than those provided in the Con¬ 
stitution. Particularly, they should not 
be altered or changed in any way be¬ 
cause of treaties or by virtue cf our as¬ 
sociation with other nations In the UN 
or by Senate action upon the proposed 
UN Covenant for Human Rights. 

Human rights have a divine origin 
and they therefore are unassailable by 
human agency. They have not a gov¬ 
ernmental or treaty origin. If they did 
have a governmental or treaty origin 
they would be subject to change with 
change in government or treaty. I wish 
to include in my remarks the very elo¬ 
quent speech on human rights recently 
given by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
president of Mount Mary Colllege of 
Milwaukee before the National Catholic 
Educational Association at Cleveland. 
Ohio, on March 30 last: 

Human Rxchts and Education 
(By Edward A. Fitzpatrick) 

X 

Human rights are words to conjure with. 
It is a term heard everywhere. It has too 
often the magic of unthinking acceptance 
and wide circulation. It h^a become a shib¬ 
boleth, a kind of password among some of 
the vocal and articulate persons in public 
discussion, which somehow sheds a benefi¬ 
cence over everything else they say. It is 
used to sharpen tensions as well as to point 
the way to better human relations. In the 
contemporary discussion it is chameleon in 
character serving the evil purposes of many 
who pharasaically enough invoke it in de¬ 
stroying human rights and at times to the 
accompaniment of noisy tom-toms, it be¬ 
comes a kind of political incantation. 


The constitution of the U. S. S. R. 

To take only one example: The constitu¬ 
tion of the United Soviet Socialist Republics 
promises to its people many rights, Including 
a right to rest and leisure. It guarantees in 
article 125 the rights of free speech, of a 
free press, freedom of assembly. Including 
the holding of mass meetings, and freedom 
of street processions and demonstrations, 
and then the remarkable provision is added: 

“These civil rights are ensured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and 
their organizations printing presses, stocks 
of paper, public buildings, tho streets, com¬ 
munication facilities, and other material 
requisites for the exercise of these rights." 

One did not know that the paradisal high- 
way to Siberia was so broad. Nor will we 
fall to find similar chameleon double talk 
In our own country In respectable educa¬ 
tional association. The real repository of 
human rights is not the constitution of the 
state but the dally life of the people. 

II 

Human rights in the Declaration of 
Independence 

An American discussion will naturally 
start from the statement of the Declaration 
of Independence and we should never tire 
of repeating the memorable phrases of the 
Declaration: 

“We declare these truths to be self evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endov/ed by their Creotor with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happlnccs, that 
to secure these rights governments are In¬ 
stituted among men deriving their Just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed." 

Nor should we overlook the right declared 
immediately after this: 

“Whenever any form of government be¬ 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
r.ght of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute a new government laying its 
foundation on such principle and organizing 
its powers In such form as to them shall most 
likely effect their safety and happiness." 

The Constitution of the Unit^ States was 
submitted to the people for ratification with¬ 
out a Bill of Rights. The argument that the 
document wa? an over-all protection was 
not acceptable, hence the insistence In many 
Slates for a specific statement of rights, 
constitute the Bill of Rights of the first 10 
amendments. 

The French declaration of human rights 

During the Piench Revolution the words 
of our Declaration resounded and were 
studied. The French, too, wanted to formu¬ 
late the rights of man, so in the early 1790 ’b 
there were two formulations by the National 
Assembly and one by Robespierre that are 
similar on some points in our own Declara¬ 
tion. The 1701 National Assembly made a 
declaration of rights of man and citizen: 

"Considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, 
or contempt of the rights of man are the 
sole causes of the public miseries and of the 
corruption of governments, have resolved to 
set forth In a solemn declaration the natural, 
Inalienable, and sacred rights of man, in 
order that this declaration, being ever pres¬ 
ent to all the members of the social body, 
may unceasingly remind them of their rights 
and their duties.” (Great Expressions of 
Human Rights. R. M. Maciver, p. 256.) 

The first two declarations made as all of 
them were, as the dociunent states, "in the 
presence and under the auspices of the Su¬ 
preme Being,” are: 

“1. Men are bom and remain free and 
equal in rights. Social distinctions can be 
based only upon public utility. 

“2. The aim of every political association 
is the preservation of the natural and im¬ 
prescriptible (note the word) rights of man. 
These rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression” (p. 256). 
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In the constitution of 1793 this is reueated. 
We shall add here an Interesting definition 
of liberty: 

"Liberty is the power that belongs to man 
to do whatever Is not Injurious to the rights 
of others; it has nature for its principle, 
Justice for its rule, law for its defense: its 
moral limit is in this maxim: *Do not do to 
another that which you do not wish should 
be done to you’ " (p. 263). 

The nature of human rights 
As stated in our own Declaration thece 
rights are part of the very nature of man— 
they are his nature, stamped as It were In 
his mind and heart and conscience. They 
are not man-made, nor conferred by govern¬ 
ments. but from the Great Law^ver. the 
Ma?:er of the universe and all that Is in 
it. the Creator of man. God Himself. This 
Is the meaning of the Declaration that these 
human rights are endowed by the Creator. 
The French very properly call them sacred. 

Eternal vigilance needed 
The French definition of these rights as 
Imprescriptible as well as inalienable gives 
special emphasis to another idea that these 
rights are “Independent of law or custom” 
and cannot be “justly taken away." This 
in addition to the fact that the individual 
cannot give up these rights. And they can¬ 
not be surrendered or lost so as to deny them 
to posterity. But governments which are so 
often made the guarantors and protectors of 
these natural, sacred, imprescriptible, and 
Inalienable rights of man are often the in¬ 
strument of their restriction, their denial, 
even their destruction. Eternal vigilance is 
always the price of liberty. 

One of the things v/e ought to be on our 
guard against Is a confusion of these broad 
human rights—inherent, imprescriptible, in¬ 
alienable—belonging to man because of bis 
existence, his dignity, his place in the Crea¬ 
tion. whatever sanction confirms them; and 
political and civil, and even social and eco¬ 
nomic rights which grow out of the partic¬ 
ular human conventions, social contracts, 
constitutions which give form to a politic: ! 
or economic society. The former are rights 
which are inviolable by absolute monarch, 
fuehrer, or other dictator or democratic ma¬ 
jority. The latter are matters of agreements 
among men—deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. 

nx 

Definition of rights and duties 
Unfortunately the whole discussion is a 
stran^ie confusion of rights and obligations, 
without any clear distinction between 
rights and correlative obligations, nor is 
there any clear conception of duty or duties. 
A right, as Cahill says, is defined as a “moral 
power which a person has and which other 
persons ore bound t9 respect, to do some¬ 
thing to retain something, or exact some¬ 
thing from another." 

A duty is "a moral obligation of doing cr 
not doing something." 

Surely there should be no confusion as tn 
rights and duties, but there is. and a good 
deal of the contemporary moral topsy tur- 
vlncss and the spiritual chaos is due to that 
confusion. 

Education as right and duty 
Education is not in the area of rights, it is 
in the area of duty. It is in the area of free 
will which man may or may not do to 
achieve his purpose, ultimate and mundane. 
It iB in the area of compulsion which the 
state says the individual must have in the 
interest of the common welfare; and beyond 
it an area of social opportunities. There is 
a minimum, too, of knowledge which the 
church says is necessary for salvation. Edu¬ 
cation is In the arer. of parental obligation 
and decision both in the natural law, In the 
civil law. and in the canon law to determine 
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what education the child shall receive and 
what use will be made of the social oppor¬ 
tunities, Including those of the church and 
state, to help the child secure an education. 
There is an education that is regimentation 
and indoctrination, but the only genuine 
education is self-education utilizing self-ac¬ 
tivity by means of self direction for the 
supreme end of life in Heaven and of life on 
the earth. 

United States Senate should reject covenant 
of human rights 

May I digress to say that declarations or 
covenants of human rights should always 
remain as statements of aspiration and not 
presented as treaties. While the proposed 
covenant to be considered by the United 
States Senate does not include all the uni¬ 
versal declaration of rights, omitting the so¬ 
cial and economic, it should nevertheless be 
rejected by the Senate even If it be, in large 
part, a statement of rights that are protected 
In the United States now. This is not the 
method of making laws or constitutional 
changes for the American people. If there 
Is any possibility of its passage a rider such 
as this should be attached; 

“No provision of this agreement (not a 
treaty» shall in any way affect or change the 
10W.S of the United States or of any State 
or the Constitution of the United States 
or of any State unless each specific proposal 
has followed the regular procedure for mak¬ 
ing laws or amending the Constitution of 
the United States or of the States. Such 
declaration shall have no force or effect in 
any court of law or equity In the United 
States in any suit whatever.”» 

IV 

The foundation of human rights 

But many people even in our own Nation 
do not accept the religious and metaphysical 
basis and sanction of human right.s and we 
know that the belief in the natural law 
has fluctuated during the centuries. In the 
history of man’s struggle for liberty, we have 
a common basis of agreement. Those who 
do not accept the religious sanction must 
substitute a sanction of social expediency— 
a not too secure basis, or it becomes as in 
Ru.ssla, a right conferred by the state, net 
proclaimed or declared by the people, and 
consequently as Insecure and fluctuating 
as governments themselves—with Its not 
Infrequent usurping executive, subservient 
legislature, and spineless judiciary. This 
Willie the human rights may be defined in 
the same language their foundation may be 
as in one case, the rock, and in the other 
case. sand. Though the protection of such 
rights in constitutions of states as well is 
a little more secure than statutory provi¬ 
sions: they may be denied or destroyed and 
are not inalienable, imprescriptible, or 
sacred. But they will be determined lor in¬ 
dividuals In a particular social order, how¬ 
ever, by some combination of the constitu¬ 
tion, the laws, the police powers and equity 
as interpreted by judicial opinion. 

Human rights and the nature of man 

Clo.sely related to these rights will be the 
process of making them real, the process of 
not niorelv having them, but enjoying them. 
Consequently education, not public educa¬ 
tion. not private education, but education 
of the individual, helping him to realize 
the source, sanction, and content of these 
rights is es.scntlal if these rights are to be 

^ In.spired by the approval of the twenty- 
second amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States another amendment 
should be formulated embodying the sub¬ 
stance of this statement. It should also 
delete in article VI of the Constitution of 
the United States the phrase, “and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United Stales.” 


enjoyed. Zn other words, the opportunity 
and the means for the development of the 
whole man—physical. Intellectual, moral* 
and spiritual—for a fullness and abundance 
of life worthy of his higher potentialities, 
the individual there must have education. 
But education is not a right; it is 
useful, If the right kind, to enable man to 
save these rights and to achieve their pur¬ 
pose in helping man achieve his humanity. 

V 

Education as a right (U. S. S. N.) 

Education as a right is discussed in the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; in chapter 10 we read: 

“Citizens of the U. 8. S. R. have the right 
to education. 

“This right is insured by universal, com¬ 
pulsory elementary education; by education, 
including higher education, being free of 
charge; by the system of state stipends for 
the overwhelming majority of students in 
the universities and colleges; by insjtructlon 
in schools being conducted in the native 
language, and by the organization in the 
factories, state farms, machine and tractor 
stations and collective farms of free vocation¬ 
al, technical, and agronomic training for the 
working people.” (Article 121, Constitution 
of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 
103.) 

Education in universal declaration of human 
righ is 

A somewhat similar statement on the re¬ 
lation of education and human rights is 
contained in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations. In 
article 26. we read: 

“(1) Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least in the ele¬ 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen¬ 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech¬ 
nical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher edu¬ 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

“(2) Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the ac¬ 
tivities of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

“(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children ” 

A Catholic declaration of human rights 

The NCWC submitted a draft of a dec¬ 
laration of human rights to the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations. 
These Included many rights. Those relat¬ 
ing to education included among the rights 
of human persons the right to religious for¬ 
mation through education and association; 
the right to education suitable for the main¬ 
tenance and development of man’s dignity 
as a human person. 

Under the rights of the family was the 
right to educate the children. 

And under the domestic rights of states 
the right to require that its people receive 
an education suitable for citizenship. 

The rights listed above are in no sense 
human rights in the basic .sense, nor are they 
rights that can be made secure by govern¬ 
ment except the parental right stated. Be¬ 
sides this confusion as to the meaning of 
the word rights, the so-called rights them¬ 
selves are too vague—unenforceable In law 
or binding on others because of this vague¬ 
ness. The rights of parents (rather than 
of the family) should have been more broadly 
stated in view of the Incompetence, unwill¬ 
ingness, impracticability of parents to carry 
on the actual education of their children, 
or their readiness to delegate it. 


Learning about human rights 

Educational facilities at every level within 
the capacity of the student must provide op¬ 
portunity to learn the truths about human 
rights. 

The widest diffusion of the knowledge of 
the existence of such rights, a fuller mean¬ 
ing of them than the repetition of the 
phrases of the declaration should be a part 
of all education in the United States whether 
publicly or privately supported. 

The character of the Government 

A clear inference from this point is that 
w** must teach the essential character of 
government rather than the numerous inert 
facts about it so often taught in schools. 
The basic truths we should teach about 
government will be indicated shortly. We 
must emphasize It as a means, not an end 
in itself. The social alms of the preamble 
to the Constitution must be emphasized. 
They are the direct objectives of our political 
life and they are phases of man’s effort to 
achieve the conditions of the fulfillment and 
enrichment of man's nature and his destiny. 
This is the purpose of all social machinery 
Including government, and of all social 
structures as \.ell. 

We do not need to go abroad to see gov¬ 
ernment become a Frankenstein. We have 
only to look at our own country in the last 
quarter of a century. And if we see, or want 
to see. how easy It is done we should note 
in World War II the nonchalance with which 
the Congress of the United States voted ex¬ 
traordinary war powers to the President. 
This was practically an abdication o* legis¬ 
lative power. We have not learned certain 
basic lessons of political life. 

1. Government exists for the welfare of 
the governed. 

A government of laws rather than a gov¬ 
ernment of men. 

3. A really Independent judiciary (no 
packed supreme courts) with a high sense 
of their function as protectors of Individual 
rights. 

4. The greater safeguards are in decentral¬ 
ization rather than in centralization, with 
control of power kept near the point where 
it is exercised. 

5. Greater emphasis on legislatures rather 
than executive branch of the Government 
which on the national level would make 
Tehrans, Yaltas. and Potsdams impossible 
without legislative approval. 

6. Maintenance of greater Independence 
and sharper separation of governmental 
powers: executive, judicial, and legislative. 

7. Public administration devoted exclu¬ 
sively to a faithful execution of the laws. 

8. That governmental power is in Its na¬ 
ture, limited—not totalitarian—not despot¬ 
ic—not tyrannical. 

9. The revolutionary right when govern¬ 
ment becomes destructive of its proper ends, 
to alter nr abolish it and institute a new 
government, laying its new foundation on 
such principles and organizing Its powers 
In such form ns to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

10. Public officials are public servants. 

This statement emphasizes the Importance 

of the eternal vigilance needed If human 
rights are not only to be possessed but to be 
enjoyed and It points to our first relation 
of human rights to education. They are a 
continual challenge and opportunity to edu¬ 
cation. 

If a right, what kind of education? 

The grave problem that exists where edu¬ 
cation Is declared to be a right is what edu¬ 
cation? In the United States as defined by 
the United States Supreme Court, basing Its 
decision on the natural law, this education 
is not necessarily an education taught by 
public teachers, an education which stand- 
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ardlzea the children. The high duty ot de¬ 
fining this education Is In those who nurture 
him and direct his destiny. The language 
of the Oregon declsldn Is as follows: 

‘*Ab often heretofore pointed out. rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution may not be 
abridged by legislation which has no rea¬ 
sonable relation to some purpose within 
the competency of the State. The funda¬ 
mental theory ot liberty upon which all gov- 
ertunents in this union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardize Its 
children by forcing them to accept Instruc¬ 
tion from public teachers only. The child 
Is not the mere creatine of the State; those, 
who nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.’* 

The kind of education implied in human 
rights 

Education itself is not a right. It can¬ 
not be conferred, nor can it be taken away 
from an individual, nor can it be claimed. 
All that society or government can do is to 
provide the opportunities for education, 
create what Lester Ward called an educational 
environment. Then the spirit listing where 
it will may get an education. There is in 
the old meaning of the word a mystery of 
education. Different people in the same sit¬ 
uation react in widely different ways. For 
some a situation may be a matter of in¬ 
difference, for others It may cataclysmically 
affect their whole life by giving it new di¬ 
rection. Regimentation and uniformity are 
no parts of effective education. Education 
lor totalitarian regimes, even if some were 
beneficent would be an evil; only in the 
freedom of the human spirit can there be real 
education. Therefore in our schools If edu¬ 
cation recognizing the existence of human 
right will conform to certain conditions: 

1. It will emphasize learning instead of 
teaching. 

2. It will provide the opportunity for self- 
actlvlty, self-direction, and self-control. 

3. It will provide for diversity of talent, In¬ 
terest. and experience. 

4. It will recognize a moral order of the 
universe of which the school is a part. 

6. In Catholic schools It will recognize 
the giver of human rights, Creator. Father, 
and the providence of God. In other schools 
they will give expression to the faith that 
Is In them regarding the universe. 

6. It will recognize the dignity of each per¬ 
son without any adlective and make available 
nil educational facilities to each person ac¬ 
cording to his capacity, his preparation, and 
training. 

Human rights and a liberal education 

In the conception of human rights of man, 
independent of government—inherent, in¬ 
alienable. imprescriptible, and sacred, we 
have a basis for a liberal education which has 
only been rarely averted to, If at all. It is 
this dignity of man. maker of governments 
and of school systems, that a liberal educa¬ 
tion takes account of as its central object 
and to the fulfillment of whose purposes it is 
principally concerned. It is the human be¬ 
ing achieving his humanity in the commu¬ 
nity with other human beings by self-mas¬ 
tery, self-direction and self-control that 
makes education liberal. This is anterior and 
superior to all his vocations and activities in 
which he participates In the community*"' 
Sven these are judged by the degrees to 
which they enrich human personality by this 
self activity. 

vn 

Political and civil rights 

There are certain other rlghts—callcd po¬ 
litical and civil rights—which grow out of 
the nature of our society and Government, 


both man-made. They are reinforcements 
of the basic human rights and grow out of a 
recognition of the dignity of man. They 
differ in their scope and their protection 
in different societies and basing their Just 
powers on the consent of the governed. In 
our contemporary education three Issues are 
closely related to these political and civic 
rights. They relate to so-called student 
rights, to discrimination and to academic 
freedom. 

The school and social responsibility 

One of the most significant characteristics 
of education, particularly in colleges, is a 
new self-consciousness on the part of stu¬ 
dents, a new assertion of their rights or what 
they conceive to be their rights, and a desire 
to participate In administration, helping to 
decide the condition of their educational 
destiny. 

There is increasing recognition on the part 
of education administrators and of teachers 
of the central place of students in the edu¬ 
cational process, and a consequent new em¬ 
phasis on learning in place of the old 
emphasis on teaching. 

Students on the college level have pro¬ 
posed a student bill of rights. Intrinsically 
this is a good thing, but instead of being 
merely Imitative of the great documents of 
political liberty and repeating loudly the 
weasel words of contemporary discussion 
they should study the purposes of the in¬ 
stitution of which they are a part, and 
relate these rights to the purposes of the 
organization. Some will be intrinsic, others 
will be granted as experience shows the stu¬ 
dents ready for them. I have elsewhere 
given my conception of a student bill of 
Tights so will not say more at this time. 

Discrimination in schools 

I fear a good deal of the discussion of 
discrimination In education was evilly In¬ 
spired and was designed to promote tension 
rather than to alleviate it. There is no 
Justification for discrimination against 
human beings on any of the grounds so 
prevalent in our society. The remedy must 
come as an educative process rather than 
by social mandate or legislative act. We 
must learn to live together by living to¬ 
gether—as the thoughts of men are widened 
with the processes of the sun. We know, 
however, that the inevitable progress of 
nineteenth century social science was self- 
deception. A secure progress will be secured 
only by positive teaching based on the great 
doctrine of religion, the fatherhood of God, 
the communion of saints, and the mystical 
body of Christ, as living faith in the actual 
social community. 

Academic freedom 

The other problem is academic freedom. 
A full discussion would take us too far afield 
so we state the problem briefly. Academic 
freedom is as essential In the school as 
freedom of speech and press is In the general 
social life. It Is Interesting to note In the 
French statements on this subject that the 
right Is stated with the limitation subject to 
responsibility for the abuse of this freedom. 

“The free communication of ideas and 
opinions is one of the most precious of the 
rights of man; every citizen then can freely 
speak, write, and print, subject to responsi¬ 
bility for the abuse of this freedom in the 
cases determined by law" (p. 266). 

In university research it is of the essence. 
In teaching it is weighted with certain re¬ 
sponsibilities to the student, the responsi¬ 
bility of conforming to the standards of 
scholarship and to avoid merely idiosyncratic 
teaching taking advantage of the Imma¬ 
turity of the student. The Ideal, particu¬ 
larly in the research area, was stated in the 


famous 1910 statement of Wisconsin which 
was made to encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can be found. 

The teacher and academic freedom 

And dealing with a current problem the 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has put the case well regarding 
a fact often oveiTooked~the factor of com¬ 
petent teachers. 

“The institute also wishes to make it clear 
that it believes that the teacher, as a teacher, 
must be free of doctrinaire control originat¬ 
ing outside of his own mind. He must be 
free to be critical and objective in his own 
way, and above all he must work in the clear 
daylight without hidden allegiances or obli¬ 
gations which require him to distort his re¬ 
search or teaching in accord with dictates 
from without. If a teacher were found to 
be subject to improper outside control in his 
teaching, the institute would regard him as 
incompetent” (p. 4, Primer of Intellectual 
Freedom, Howard Mumford Jones). 

And the statement regarding teaching is 
thus put by the Pope: 

A norm of a just freedom 

"This norm of a Just freedom In things 
scientific, serves also as an inviolable norm 
of a Just freedom In things didactic, or 
for rightly understood liberty in teaching; 
It should be observed therefore In whatever 
instruction Is Imparted to others. Its obli¬ 
gation is all the more binding in Justice 
when there Is question of instructing youth. 
For in this work the teacher, whether pub¬ 
lic or private, has no absolute right of his 
own. but only such as has been commu¬ 
nicated to him by others. Besides every 
Christian child or youth has a strict right 
to instruction In harmony w'lth the teach¬ 
ing of the church, the pillar and ground of 
truth. And whoever disturbs the pupil’s 
faith in any way, does him grave wrong, 
Inasmuch as he abuses the trust which chil¬ 
dren place In their teachers, and takes un¬ 
fair advantage of their Inexperience and of 
their natural craving for unrestrained lib¬ 
erty. at once Illusory and false (readings 
In the Philosophy of Education, p. 427). 

Conflicts of science and religion 

And a word must be said about the con¬ 
flict between science and religion in this 
connection. Following the summary fash¬ 
ion we are using, we quote Cardinal New¬ 
man’s solution: 

"(The Catholic) Is sure, and nothing shall 
make him doubt, that if anything seems 
to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, 
or chronologlst, or antiquarian, or ethnol¬ 
ogist, in contradiction to the dogmas of 
faith, that point will eventually turn out, 
first, not to be proved, or secondly, not con¬ 
tradictory, or thirdly, not contradictory to 
anything really revealed, but to something 
which has been confused with revelation” 
(Idea of a University, pp. 466-7). 

EPILOGUE 

There is. In short, vital meaning for edu¬ 
cation in human rights, but it is not found 
In the ballyhoo for human rights lumping 
It with democracy, peace. Justice, and every 
worthy abstract noun. It is more than a 
catch phrase but it requires thought and 
reflection. Its real meaning goes deep to 
the very nature of man and to a destiny 
worthy of his origin, and it has rich sug. 
geotlon. It Is the man with human rights, 
Inalienable, imprescriptible, sacred, as well 
as rights growing out of the social order, 
that through self activity and self direction 
will be revealed to himself in education ful¬ 
filling the potential dynamism of his nature 
In full measure—to the measure of the full¬ 
ness of the stature of Christ. 
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World Defenu in tho Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

OF RHODS island 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “World Defense in the Pacific,” 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. Green] at Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., on March 
30,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

World Defense in the Pacific 
(Address by United States Senator Theodore 
Francis Green) 

Fellow Brown men, most of last December 
I spent on a hurried trip which took me 
around the globe. The purpose of my trip 
was to take part, along with Senator Homer 
Ferguson, of Michigan, as representatives of 
the American Senate In the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association meeting In Can¬ 
berra. Australia. The subject was one of 
especial present Interest to all the nations 
represented, namely. International Relations 
and Defense. 

In speaking to you today on the problems 
which American foreign policy must face 
In the vast and troubled areas of southeast 
Asia and the southwest Pacific, I refer to 
this trip because it made it possible for us 
not only to learn the views of the eight 
nations representing the British Common¬ 
wealth, but also to make brief stop-overs in 
most of the nations within that region and 
discuss this subject with them also. 

After crossing the Pacific by air, we stopped 
first in New Zealand, then at several places 
in Australia. Prom Australia we flew north 
to DJakartac, capital of the newly founded 
Indonesian Republic, from there to Singa¬ 
pore, In British Malaya, and thence on to 
Bangkok. In Thailand. In the new republic 
of India, we visited Calcutta and New Delhi 
and our last stop In that area was at Karachi 
in the new Republic of Pakistan. 

It was possible for us. In practically every 
instance, to talk at length with the leading 
officials of the governments we visited. We 
conferred also with the top American diplo¬ 
mats In the area, with members of the press, 
and many nationals of the various countries. 

Let me make it clear that I do not regard 
this experience as making me an expert on 
the affairs of the Far East. On the other 
hand. I did feel able to capture the pervad¬ 
ing sense of urgency which surrounds many 
of the problems In that region. To a large 
extent, I could see at first hand, and hear 
from the words of the leaders best informed, 
the documentation underlying the many re¬ 
ports which as a member of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations I have studied 
over the past years. 

n I assure you that if you have the kind of 
mind which responds to the challenge of a 
difficult problem, you would return from a 
visit to those countries tremendously stimu¬ 
lated with a determination to act in solving 
the problems existing there. To the pessi¬ 
mist,'! am certain that tho difficulties appear 
almost Insurmountable. Even to the opti¬ 
mist they seem very difficult. Indeed, and 
time will be needed to devise any successful 
solution and much more time to carry into 


effect a program of action. But for us, as 
free people, the stakes involved are so great 
that we cannot afford to take the pessimist’s 
view. 

Let me paint for you, in outline at least, 
a picture of this region. With the exception 
of the predominantly white populations of 
New Zealand and Australia, most of the 
brown, black, and yellow people of the region 
live under conditions which are almost Im¬ 
possible for an American to comprehend. 
In terms of food supplies, the diet standards 
are 20 percent below the levels required to 
meet minimum subsistence, and much of 
what food there Is is badly distributed. 
India, as a result of a serious drought and 
trade and political difficulties with Pakistan 
which have cut off the surplus produced by 
that Moslem state, is faced with a food short¬ 
age of great proportions. There and else¬ 
where throughout the region the diet stand¬ 
ards are so low that the people lack the 
energy and will to work. Agricultural meth¬ 
ods are most primitive, and tilled land pro¬ 
duces much smaller yields than It might be 
made capable of turning out. Other land, 
which, with irrigation, could be turned to 
food production lies unused. 

Most of the people who farm the land do so 
as peasants on vast estates. For them there 
are few incentives to produce more. They 
lack what might otherwise be a pride of 
ownership In the land, and they lack a will 
to produce for profit because any profit will 
flow into hands other than their own. 

Other multitudes live out short lives as 
unproductive beggars, many packed In cities 
of indescribable squalor. Still others work 
for what food they get as laborers on rubber 
plantations, mining tin or manganese, or 
otherwise in the production of raw materials 
for export which produce what revenues 
these countries get for purchase of manu¬ 
factured goods from the developed areas of 
Europe and America. 

Moreover, in country after country, the 
peoples are divided along deep religious or 
racial cleavages. For example, the Chinese 
minorities scattered through Indochina, 
Thailand, Burma, and the Malay States feel 
the oppression of native majorities and turn 
toward a China now Communist for support 
and protection. 

Then, too, the long-established practices 
of colonial powers have made them bitter 
against the white populations, who lived 
under democracy at home but refused to 
adopt it in their colonies. These have left a 
residual fear, distrust, and even hatred, of 
white men. The most moving force there is 
the determination to achieve Independence, 
and the next most moving force is to attain 
a domestic government which will achieve 
economic reforms, especially land reforms. 

In differing degrees these conditions exert 
tremendous pressures which cause unrest 
and instability throughout the region. It 
can truly be said that the non-Communist 
governments both colonial and native of 
these areas are today on trial. And it must 
be added that the Communists are every¬ 
where actively at work exploiting this dis¬ 
sension and unrest. 

This internal Communist activity mani¬ 
fests Itself in countless ways. It plays upon 
the failure of local leaders to overcome star¬ 
vation. It tries to shout down efforts to 
enlarge defense forces with cries that the 
governments must fear the all-powerful 
Mao of China. It seeks to intimidate people 
Into Joining the Communist movement now 
in order to avoid turning their countries into 
battlefields of destruction such as—to use 
their phrase—the American imperialists 
have done to Korea. Efforts by the United 
States and other members of the U. N. to 
furnish military and economic assistance to 
the countries are condemned as thinly dis¬ 
guised moves to reestablish imperialism. 


And when last year the Congress cut the 
funds for technical assistance under the 
point 4 program to a level below that rec¬ 
ommended, this was heralded by the Com¬ 
munists as proof that the United States did 
not really Intend to help the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Black as much of this picture appears to 
be, there are some bright spots which light 
the way to effective, affirmative solutions for 
bringing these people Into full partnership in 
the community of free nations. 

But before going Into the steps we can 
take, let me first digress for a moment to 
answer any of you who may be wondering 
why we should undertake any reBponslblllty 
for what happens in far-away areas con¬ 
fronted with so many grave problems. 

Firstly, we have a selfish and very im¬ 
portant interest In the huge quantities of 
critical raw materials upon which we pri¬ 
marily depend upon this area to furnish. 
Assured of a steady and increasing supply 
of these materials we can maintain and ex¬ 
pand the production we so vitally need for 
the critical period ahead. If these raw ma¬ 
terials are lost to us, it will be Impossible to 
develop other supplies or substitutes with¬ 
out first experiencing a serious, perhaps fatal, 
decline in our own productive output. 

Secondly, a matter of fundamental princi¬ 
ple la involved. It is the principle of creat¬ 
ing a collective strength in the free world. 
Few people seriously contend that we Ameri¬ 
cans can best assure our own freedom by 
facing a hostile world alone. Almost unani¬ 
mously, we are convinced that with allies 
beside us, and with unity among these allies, 
we possess substantial assurance of enduring 
peace in a free world. 

When the democracies of Europe backed 
down at Munich, fear and despair sapped the 
morale of free people the world over. And 
we must not forget that lesson today. Ag¬ 
gression, regardless of where it occurs, af¬ 
fects the whole world. And the loss of a 
nation to communism by the Internal over¬ 
throw of its government is nonetheless a loss 
to the entire community of free nations. 
Either event strengthens the Kremlin's hand 
and correspondingly weakens the morale and 
determination of the non-Communlst world. 

For us as freemen, there is no acceptable 
alternative to action, responsible action, on 
our part to work cooperatively with those 
who seek to resist the forces of despotism 
and tyranny. We must reject appeasement 
in all its forms. 

In turning now to the course of action re¬ 
quired to bring stability to the Far East, I 
think we should at the outset recognize the 
principle that we should work through the 
United Nations to the maximum degree pos¬ 
sible. For one thing, the participation of 
many nations—large and small—will largely 
do away with the argument that the white 
democracies are cooperating for the purpose 
of fostering Imperialism. Particularly with 
smaller nations in the picture, their partici¬ 
pation in, and guidance of, the programs will 
make it difficult indeed for the Communists 
to exploit distrust of this motive. 

We must also recognize that It' is far 
simpler to chart in theory what should be 
done than It is to carry this out in actuality. 
For one thing, the present leadership in 
some of these countries has shown little real 
regard for Improving the lot of the people. 
In some cases the anti-Communlst attitude 
of the governments Is dictated by little more 
than the selfish desire to retain their own 
despotic control over the people. Popular 
support and loyalty of the people in these In¬ 
stances is slim Indeed. 

Thus, any assistance going into these coun¬ 
tries will have to be conditioned by the In¬ 
sistence that certain basic reforms are ex¬ 
pected of the governments in return for the 
help given them. On the other hand, any 
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attempt to tell a country what It must do 
arouses sensitivities and Is open to the charge 
of meddling in purely national matters. Ob- 
viotisly, for any program to succeed, it will 
be necessary to steer a delicately balanced 
course between hurt feelings on the one 
side, and demands for improvement on the 
other. 

With these qualifications in mind, let us 
examine some of the things which can be 
done. Take the all-important question of 
starvation. In the short run, we can, and 
must, see to It that certain countries need 
immediate help in meeting their famine con¬ 
ditions. But such help is little more than 
first-aid to tide them over and does not solve 
the problem of a food shortage. Agricul¬ 
tural scientists know what is needed to Im¬ 
prove farming methods. Putting the meth¬ 
ods to work is. however, another question. 
We can furnish agricultural technicians who 
in turn can train native farm agents to work 
with the people and show them and encour¬ 
age them to adopt new methods. The Insti¬ 
tute of Inter-American Affairs has enjoyed 
considerable success with a similar pro^am 
in Latin America for more than 6 years. 

Adoption of land reforms which will give 
the people an opportunity to own. and re¬ 
tain their tenure, on the land will be of un¬ 
paralleled value in giving the farmers real 
incentive to produce. The United Nations 
has already done a great deal throiigh its 
studies to develop workable systems of land 
reform, and throughout Asia this is a crying 
need. 

Similarly, the eradication of disease, im¬ 
proved public health services, greatly ex¬ 
panded educational facilities, present prob¬ 
lems which can be solved by assistance, 
coupled with more readily available long¬ 
term loans and direct money grants. 

The governments of these coimtrles must 
get assistance in making plans for such need¬ 
ed public works as highways, irrigation and 
power projects, schools, hospitals—and they 
will undoubtedly need material help in ob¬ 
taining funds for the construction of these 
projects. 

Let me make it clear, however, that 1 do 
not regard such economic-aid programs as 1 
have suggested as hand-out programs which 
we are called upon to finance. All such 
projects must be authorized only after they 
are shown to be part of a planned program 
for the sound development of a country and 
a region. It would Indeed be pouring money 
down a rat bole to finance projects which 
were not realistically related to need and 
properly designed to Improve the economic, 
social, and political stability of the country. 

There is also a great need for technical 
assistance to enable each country to deter¬ 
mine which of its resources are best suited 
for encouraging the expansion of private 
Industry. What I have in mind here is not 
the development of productive capacity 
through some socialistic plan which we are 
asked to finance. Quite the contrary. You 
have, I am sure, seen the advertisements 
in magazines and newspapers extolling the 
virtues of New England or Pennsylvania or 
Texas or California as fine places to locate 
new industries. While I take no position 
on the effectiveness of this as a method for 
attracting new capital for Industrial expan¬ 
sion. I merely wish to point out that the 
underdeveloped countries have a similar but 
much more urgent problem of the same 
kind. The backward regions are, for the 
most part, rich in natural resources and 
poor, indeed, in industrial capacity. By sur¬ 
veying and planning for private Industrial 
development, these countries can do a great 
deal to attract private capital. 

The recent report of the Rockefeller board 
suggests that Congress can double the rate 
of private investment in the backward areas 


for industrial development by establishing 
a program of loan insurance comparable to 
the FHA home-loan insurance, and by modi¬ 
fication of tax laws which will provide added 
Incentive to invest abroad. On the other 
hand, we should be most careful to see that 
we do not give the private investors a 
licjnse to exploit the countries in which 
they choose to invect. Any such program 
underwriting private Investment should nec¬ 
essarily be limited to projects which fit in 
with a sound program for the development 
of the country involved. 

By contrast with the costs of any military 
program, enormous results can be obtained 
for relatively small expenditures through 
foreign economic assistance programs. The 
Rockefeller report, for example, recom¬ 
mended that the United States spend half a 
billion dollars a year for foreign economic 
development over the next few years. The 
report pointed out that this amount, coupled 
with proper Inducements to private investors 
and more liberal lending policies by the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, could produce a total of $4,600,- 
000.000 annually which would fiow into the 
backward countries for economic develop¬ 
ment purposes. 

Not only could such a program result in 
greatly strengthening the individual coun¬ 
tries. making them more secure against the 
internal threat of communism by providing 
better living standards and hope for the peo¬ 
ple, but in addition, it would provide us with 
50 percent more critically needed raw ma¬ 
terials, and could furnish the basis for a 
much larger volume of world trade in the 
future. 

In promoting political, economic, and so¬ 
cial stability in the backward areas, we would 
be meeting communism at its first line of 
attack, which is the use of internal means to 
stir up disunity and strife leading to over¬ 
throw of the existing non-Communist gov¬ 
ernments. 

But important as economic aid is. we must 
also now work toward a real build-up of mili¬ 
tary strength in order to ward off actual ag¬ 
gression itself. Certainly a minimum re¬ 
quirement here is the creation of much 
stronger national forces in the underde¬ 
veloped areas. At the moment, many of 
them are scarcely capable of maintaining 
civil order in their own countries. We can 
scarcely expect these countries to build forces 
sufficient to meet and repel the combined 
might of Soviet Russia and all the Soviet 
satellites too. But we can assist them in 
creating a combined strength which will be 
adequate to meet an attack upon any one 
of them by any such satellite. 

Everywhere I went In southeast Asia last 
December, I heard the Korean war discussed. 
There were almost as many views as there 
were people to discuss it. While I can say 
there is no real unanimity as to what is the 
best course of action to be taken in a mili¬ 
tary sense, it is also true to say that the lead¬ 
ers of every country I visited made it clear 
that they would defend their own countries 
if attacked. Deep-seated national Jealousies 
and religious differences qualified the view 
many of them took as to giving military as¬ 
sistance to a neighboring country in the 
event it was set upon. 

However. I am firmly convinced that these 
national, religious, and racial differences are 
steadily being submerged as a result of the 
growing realization that the Kremlin is sim-' 
ply using the people of its satellites to do its 
work of gradual world conquest. They have 
all become acutely aware of the Chinese 
Communist government and the forces at its 
command. In the minds of some—perhaps 
It is more accurate to say many—that 1 
talked with—the Communist Mao was little 
if any worse than Chiang Kai-shek, The be¬ 


lief is widespread that Chiang was not beaten 
by the Communists whose armies his cvm 
greatly outnumbered in men and equipment. 
The belief is, Instead, that the Chinese peo¬ 
ple had simply rejected the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment after 20 years of mismanagement 
and corruption, because it had failed to ad¬ 
vance the Interests of the people. Mao’s 
more recent actions—both In his decision to 
enter the Korean war, and later to launch 
aggression against Tibet—have, I believe, 
changed in Asia a great many of the earlier 
estimates of the Chinese Communist^. The 
fear that Communist China will not be con¬ 
tent to keep Its forces within its own borders 
is awakening the realization that the free 
nations of Asia must stand together, or fall 
separately. 

The leaders of non-Communist Asia are 
watching developments under the North At¬ 
lantic Pact with greatly Increased Interest. 
I heard talk in many placer, of a correspo.id- 
Ing Pacific pact. There Is not yet the full 
willingness to smother the long-smoldering 
antagonisms between brown men and yel¬ 
low men and white men and black men to 
the extent that will be necessary for the 
kind of close cooperation and mutual sup¬ 
port required to make a defense effort like 
that General Elsenhower is now undertaking 
a success. 

But the necessity for such a collective se¬ 
curity system Is daily becoming apparent to 
more of the leaders of non-Communist Asia 
and the oceanic nations of the southwest 
Pacific. The initiative for such a plan must 
necessarily come from them. We cannot 
compel them to work together: we cannot 
compel them to cooperate if they continue 
their distrust of one another. But the exi¬ 
gencies of the present situation are bring¬ 
ing them together. 

While war has brought terrible destruc¬ 
tion and hardship to the people of Korea, 
and this is not lost upon the other people of 
the Par East, the decision by the United 
Nations not only to denounce aggression, as 
the League of Nations did, but also to im¬ 
plement that denunciation by acts, as the 
League of Nations failed to do. is a long 
step forward in the establishment of world 
peace. Whatever the final outcome may be 
this action has given encouragement to 
those nations who long for peace. The fact 
that the United Nations has undertaken to 
defend the integrity of a free nation when its 
independence is at stake, has had a telling 
effect upon all of the Far East. 

Every non-Communlst country has the 
perfectly understandable desire to avoid in¬ 
volvement in all-out war. Tot each country 
of the Far East sees in Korea the sickening 
possibility that Its time may some day come. 
The people of the Far East need, above all, 
the assurance that the governments under 
which they live will lead them to peace and 
to the kind of life in which disease, starva¬ 
tion. poverty, and despair will be minimized. 
Such assurance is now difficult to find in 
most of those countries. 

We here in the United States have the 
grave responsibility to assist these people in 
gaining the assurance they so desperately 
need. Many of them are taught daily to 
distrust us and hate us and fear us. Many 
of them are too sick, too hungry, too un¬ 
educated to care what happens. But de¬ 
spite all this. I am convinced that in most 
of them there Is a latent will to rally to 
leadership which can bring them freedom 
Xrom want, freedom from fear, and freedom to 
live in the dignity to which man’s spirit en¬ 
titles him. 

We Americans know in our own hearts 
that it is peace, not war, which we seek. But 
we are being lied about, our motives are be¬ 
ing attacked, and our countrymen arc dying 
today In Korea because a force bent upon the 
conquest of the world is at large. We must 
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make no deals with that force; we mtut ac¬ 
cept no appeasement of it; and we will ulti¬ 
mately succeed in turning It hack to die of 
its own internal evil. 

But we can do this only through resolute 
acceptance of the great duties ahead of us, 
with a willingness to sacrifice If necessary 
everything but principle. I have no doubt 
as to our success in the long pull. 


Is the St. Lawrence Seaway Necessary? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, ad¬ 
vocates of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project are again making a des¬ 
perate effort to revive it despite the fact 
that for over 5C years frenzied attempts 
have been made to sell such a discred¬ 
ited scheme to the American people. 

Fortunately for the taxpayers of 
America. Congress has consistently re¬ 
fused to sanction construction of such 
an economic monstrosity, yet proponents 
of such a perennial legislative proposal 
persist in their specious arguments hop¬ 
ing that the American people will be 
lulled to sleep with their persuasive ef¬ 
forts, and succumb from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion. 

It was my pleasure to accept the invi¬ 
tation of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem to make a Nation-wide broadcast on 
March 29, 1951. regarding the St. Law¬ 
rence project. My address follows: 

Ib the St. Lawrence Seaway Necessary? 

Lndics and gentlemen, I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to the Mutual Broadcasting System for 
the privilege of talking to you on the subject 
Is the St. Lawrence Seaway Necessary? 

As a matter of information, the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project which has 
been before the American people since 1895 
should be considered in two parts—first, as 
a seaway which contemplates the establish¬ 
ment of a 27-foot channel from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River to Duluth, Minn., 
a distance of 1,677 mlle.s. To complete the 
proposed seaway It will be necessary to con¬ 
struct a scries of channels, canals and large 
dams. 

The second part of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect Involves the construction of a large 
hydroelectric-power dam estimated to pro¬ 
duce for the American side 570,000 kilowatt 
hours of firm electric current. 

The project which Is commonly known as 
the St. Lawrence project has been before the 
Congress of the United States time and time 
again and not once have its advocates been 
able to Justify the investment because it 
Is as unsound today as it has b'jen in the 
past. 

At the moment there Ls pending, before 
both branches of C ongress, legislation on 
the subject and It Is interesting to note that 
there is nothing new to the age-old argu¬ 
ments advanced by Its advocates, except that 
we are told now that the seaway Is needed 
to provide a water route Irom Seven Islands. 
Quebec, for the transportation of Iron ore 
from Labrador to Great Lakes ports. It is 
said that this Labrador ore Is vitally needed 
because of the dwindling supply of ore in 
the Mesabl Range In Minnesota. We are 
told also that there is a shortage of electric 
power in the northeastern section of the 


United States and particularly In New York 
State and that this shortage of power is a 
threat to our national defense. In other 
words, the advocates of the St. Lawrence 
project have again tried to label it as neces¬ 
sary to our national security. 

The truth of the matter is that this Nation 
will have won or lost its security long before 
this project could be completed because it 
is the opinion of expert enfidneers that it will 
require from 6 to 7 years to complete its 
construction. Meanwhile, money, materials, 
and manpower, urgently needed for mobili¬ 
sation to meet the emergency we are now 
confronted with, would be diverted to a 
scheme that will ultimately benefit Canada 
more than the United States where only 15 
percent of our population would receive any 
benefits. 

If you will read the congressional hearings 
spread over a period of years containing the 
arguments for and against the project you 
will find that Congress rejected the proposal 
based on the following reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway's value as a 
transportation artery has been vastly over¬ 
rated mostly because It would be closed to 
navigation for at least 6 months or more 
each year when the St. Lawrence River is 
Ice-bound. In addition, one must consider 
that the proposed St. Lawrence route will 
include tortuous, rock-bottomed channels 
that will be blanketed In fog not only dur¬ 
ing the fall and spring, but frequently dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

2. The proposed 27-foot channel would be 
too shallow for 90 percent of the vessels of 
our own merchant marine. In which the 
American people have Invested $19,000,000,- 
OCO. Our merchant vessels require channels 
with a depth of at least 30 feet. On the other 
hand, vessels of foreign countries, which are 
smaller in size and manned by cheap labor, 
would en'oy a field day in dumping cheaply 
manufactured foreign products on the Amer¬ 
ican market, such as coal, ore. foreign steel 
and steel products. Nor can we forget that 
it will bring the Midwest farmer face to face 
with competition from the agricultural pro- 
dvictlon of foreign countries. 

In .short, the St. Lawrence seaway will not 
be a one-way street for the exportation of 
American goods but in fact will open the 
way for foreign competition at the expense 
of the American wage earner. 

3. The Nation would lose by spending huge 
sums of money to establish a costly form of 
transportation which could exist only be¬ 
cause the already overburdened taxoayer 
would provide and support It. It would dis- 
runt long-established and satisfactory meth¬ 
ods of transportation such as trucks and 
busses on our highways, railroads, airlines, 
as well as water carriers. The St. Lawrenrp 
seaway would compete unfairly vdth the 
present-day methods of transportation since 
It would be Government subsidized and tax 
free. 

For example, at the present time Ameri¬ 
can railroads employ millions of American 
citizens and long trains carry millions of tons 
of freight to and from seaboard ports. Should 
the St. Lawrence seaway become a reality 
foreign steamers, manned by cheaply paid 
crews, will deprive the railroads of this freight 
traffic to such a degree that American rail¬ 
roads will suffer annually a loss In freight 
revenue of from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. For every thou¬ 
sand tons of freight taken from the railroads 
by these foreign steamers, one freight train 
is eliminated, and when you remove freight 
trains you destroy the jobs of railroaders and 
others. 

Furthermore, the freight diverted from the 
American railroads to foreign ships would 
adversely affect all ports, especially those in 
New York, Boston. Buffalo, and New Orleans. 
The effect would also extend to public and 
private investments In docks, warehouses, 
terminals, and grain elevators with a con¬ 


sequent reduction in employment. Thus you 
have foreign seamen on these tramp steamers 
benefiting at the expense of American work¬ 
men. In simple language, the St. Lawrence 
seaway which has been labeled as a method 
of cheap transportation would cost the 
American taxpayers many more dollars than 
It would save them. 

These are only a few of the many reasons 
why Congress has rejected the filmsy argu¬ 
ments for the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

As already mentioned the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway now come forth with 
the proposal that its construction is neces¬ 
sary to provide a water route from Seven 
Islands, Quebec for the transportation of iron 
ore from the Labrador-Quebec area to Great 
Lakes ports. The amount to be brought In 
annually over this proposed route is only 10,- 
000.000 tons as compared with our annual 
need of over 100.000,000 tons. 

Mind you, this argument is presented dur¬ 
ing this critical period in world affairs when 
our country Is on the brink of world war HI 
and at a time when the American taxpayer 
Is paying for tax purposes about 36 cents out 
of every dollar he earns. 

The need for Labrador ores Is based on the 
argument that such ores are indispensable to 
our own national security because of an im¬ 
pending shortage of high-grade ore princi¬ 
pally from the Mesabl Range in Minnesota. 

While there have been conflicting state¬ 
ments regarding the remaining deposits of 
ore in the Mesabl Range, the fact remains 
that from 1917 to 1949 new ore reserves have 
been located. It Is true that the ore shipped 
to date is in excess of the reserves, yet we 
cannot Ignore this fact that huge deposits of 
taconlte—a lower grade of ore—have been 
located In Minnesota and that a process is 
being perfected that will permit taconlte 
concentrate to compete iavorably with the 
high grade ol ore of the Mesabl Range. This 
fact is confirmed by experts. 

In addition to the high- and low-grade ore 
reserves of the Mesabl Range, there exists on 
the north shore of Lake Superior at a site 
known as Steep Rock Lake In Ontario, a 
source of high-grade ore that, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, may 
amount to no leas than a billion tons. 
Transportation for this ore deposit Is already 
available by utilizing existing railroad fa¬ 
cilities from Steep Rock Lake to Port Arthur 
where Iron-ore vesseks now plying the Great 
Lakes can carry It to Itr destination. 

In addition to iron-ore deposits in Minne¬ 
sota and Ontario we cannot Ignore the huge 
depo.slts of iron ore In Venezuela and Chile, 
that recently started to arrive In this 
country. 

Just a few days ago the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. announced that large Iron-ore deposits 
have been located in western Penn.sylvania 
and that already $34,000,000 have been allo¬ 
cated to develop the project. Thus, today 
we have five principal sources of Iron ore, 
namely, Minnesota, Ontario, Venezuela. 
Chile, and western Pennsylvania, all of 
which have been or are being developed in 
the spirit of free enterprise with adequate 
transportation facilities available to trans¬ 
port the ore to the mills. 

Back of the argument that the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway is necessary to transport ore 
from the Labrador-Quebec area is the fact 
that a half dozen small Midwest steel com¬ 
panies are promoting the Labrador-Quebec 
project and they see in the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way the opportunity to subsidize the cost of 
bringing the ore to their mills. Such a 
subsidy would affect favorably the price of 
the Labrador-Quebec ore and put It it la 
competition with the ores from Minnesota, 
Ontario, Venezuela, Chile, and western Penn¬ 
sylvania which is being mined In the spirit 
of free enterprise. 

In other words, six small Midwest steel 
companies have invested in the Labrador- 
Quebec project and they are asking tht 
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American people, now Imrtfened by blgb 
taiMe, to flJiaiioe tlie St. Lawrence oeaway lo 
that they can get cheaper traniportation 
rates for e?ery ton of ore they transport to 
their mUis, an advantage they would enjoy 
over their competitors. 

While these Midwest steel companies are 
feathering their own nests at the expense 
of the American taxpayers, very little Is 
being said about the over-all cost of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. We are being 
told today that the seaway project wlU only 
coat the American taxpayers a half a billkm 
doUaxa—but let me leave this thought with 
you-HBhould the steam shovels start digging 
the 8t. Lawrence aeaway there will be Ameri¬ 
can tax dollars In every bucketful of earth— 
for this project, plus tbe necessary deepen¬ 
ing of lake barbon, together with defending 
and maintaining It—la expected to cost bet¬ 
ter than a blUton dollars before it is com¬ 
pleted with two-tbirds of this amount to be 
sweated out of American taxpayers when in 
the same breath we arc being asked to 
tighten our belts. 

Worse still, a billion dcdlars is only the 
estimate of what the project will cost. As 
a rule estimates are usually way out of line, 
especially in projects of this natiure. For 
example, the Bonneville Dam on the Colum¬ 
bia River cost nearly twice as much as esti¬ 
mated; the 6ues Canal cost two and one-half 
tiroes, and the Chicago drainage canal three 
and one-half times as much as the engincerB 
estimated. The orlgina] cost of the Panama 
Canal at the time construction started was 
estimated to be $140,000,000 with the nota¬ 
tion that in no case would it exceed $160,- 
000,000. Yet the total cost of tbe Panama 
Canal was $076,000,000. 

We are hearing a lot today about the cost 
of the St. Lawrence project being liquidated 
over a period of 60 years as the result of col¬ 
lecting toll charges. In the first place, the 
pending legislation contains only suggestions 
about self-liquidating tolls. It provides only 
for further negotiations about tolls after 
construction Is under way. As we an know, 
any negotiations between the United States 
and Canada regarding the collection of tolls 
should be definitely settled before construc¬ 
tion Is begun, and not left to wrangling 
discussions after the project Is completed. 

In responsible Canadian quarters the con¬ 
viction U expressed that Canada will never 
agree to tolls, because It would be a radical 
departure from traditional policy. This Is 
further evidence that Uncle Sam and the 
American people would be left holding the 
bag. 

Turning to the hydroelectric plant, which 
is the second part and the power phase of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, we 
are told that it is necessary to erect In the 
International Kapids section of the St. Law¬ 
rence River, this hydroelectric project in 
order to overcome a general power shortage 
In New England and New York State. 

There is no general power shortage In New 
England or New York State In the accepted 
sense. I will admit that there have been 
some postwar difficulties of a very local or 
temporary character, but new construction 
of more quickly biiilt types of steam gen¬ 
erating plants Is the means of solving the 
problem. 

If tbe people in the northeastern section 
of the United States are waiting for the con¬ 
struction of the 8t. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, they are going to have to wait 
at least from 6 to 7 years for Its completion. 

What is to be done in the meantime re¬ 
garding the alleged pov/er shortage if it is re¬ 
lated in any manner to the needs of our na¬ 
tional defense? It is obvious that the speedy 
construction by free enterpriM of steam-gen¬ 
erating plants in various locations, which 
can be erected within a period of 2 years. Is 
tbe sane and sensible approach to the prob¬ 
lem. It Is not difflcult to recognize that the 
hydroelectric phase of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 


ect Is being promoted with enthusiasm by 
the public-power group, composed of Social¬ 
ist-minded bureaucrats. 

Nothing has been mentioned by the advo¬ 
cates of the St. Lawrence seaway concerning 
the mammoth task of defending it against 
enemy air attack. During the extensive con¬ 
gressional hearings held over a period of 
jrears, MaJ. Qen. Follett Bradley. United 
States Army (retired) was asked this ques¬ 
tion : Can the project with Its 40 locks more 
or less and Its juroposed dams and power¬ 
houses be defended against enemy air attack? 
He answered. “Categorically no,” and con¬ 
tinued by saying an enemy with access to 
the polar route could and definitely would 
destroy the project’s locks, dams, and power¬ 
houses, and sink ships in the narrow canals 
in the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As I mentioned In my opening remarks the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have 
again tried to label the project as necessary 
to our national security, despite the fact that 
we have won two World Wars without it. and 
that it will require from 5 to 7 years to com¬ 
plete Its construction. Meanwhile, money, 
materials, and manpower urgently needed 
for the present defense effort would be di¬ 
verted to a scheme that would ultimately 
benefit Canada more than the United States. 

Finally, the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project will cost the American people millions 
of dollars to build, millions of dollars to de¬ 
fend, and millions of dollars to maintain. In 
addition thousands of Americans would lose 
thehr jobs and the rest of us would face life¬ 
long taxes that would reduce our already 
dwindling purchasing power due to high liv¬ 
ing costs. 

The average American citizen, in my opin¬ 
ion, is tired of being fooled with subsidy 
schemes and with the resultant high taxes 
that follow them. The American people will 
certainly be fooled if the Bt. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project should ever become 
a reality. 


Selective UaivertAlity 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MA5S.VCHU8EnB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April Z, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Herald : 
Sklkctxvx Univxxsalitt 

If the President’s new Executive order on 
student draft deferment Is Intended to carry 
over Into the universal military service and 
training program currently under considera¬ 
tion by Congress, it should be viewed with 
grave misgiving by all friends of the legis¬ 
lation. 

For the exceptions therein granted and 
Implied would make the universal program 
infinitely more selective than selective serv¬ 
ice has been to date and would seem to open 
the way for a complete breakdown of the 
equality of sacrifice principle. 

America’s strength, as General Horshey 
pointed out In announcing the new defer¬ 
ment plan, lies not in raw manpower but 
In scientific and technical know how. We 
must therefore continue to cultivate special¬ 
ists as we build up our Armed Forces, Even 
the strongest advocates of universal military 
service and training do not suggest now that 
tbe educational pipelines be allowed to dry 
up completely while the military training 
program is being put into effect. 

But there are specialists and specialists. 
Ill time of emergency we cannot spare 
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nuclear physicists, perhaps, for basic mili¬ 
tary training, but It Is hard to argue that 
we cannot spare specialists In English litera¬ 
ture or household arts. And the new defer¬ 
ment plan selects, not by specialty, but by 
marks and aptitude regardless of field. 

The President’s plan, despite its obvious 
constructive intent, goes far toward creating 
that aristocracy of education and wealth 
which the Defense Department has set Itself 
to prevent in manpower procurement. Con- 
giess should continue to emphasize the uni¬ 
versal In universal military service and 
training and seek for a less discriminatory 
way to protect our colleges and their special¬ 
ist products. 


*^Mr. Red Cross ”—k Nane Justly Earoed 
After Years of Service by Alf Carter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATKINGS 

OF AOXANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, A. B. 
Carter, county court clerk of Crittenden 
County, Ark., is an affable, able, and 
courteous public olficial. He is a tire¬ 
less worker. He is happiest when he is 
serving his fellow man. I know of no 
man who excels “Alf* Carter in accom¬ 
modating the people he serves. 

The Crittenden County Times carried 
an excellent article about the services 
performed by Mr. Carter to his com¬ 
munity, county, and State. I include 
the full text of tills editorial, which 
reflects the esteem and admiration of a 
grateful people for a job well done: 

"Mr. Red Cross"—A Name Justly Earmeo 

After Years or Sexvxcb et Alf Carter— 

Couimr Court Clerk Has EsEif Home 

Service Cm airman So Lonq He Cakmot 

Remember When He Started 

In Crittenden County the names Alf Carter 
and Red Cross are synonoraous. 

Mr. Carter, who makes a living by being 
county court clerk, has worked with the Red 
CroFs for so long that he car\’t remember 
when he got started or how it happened that 
the major burden of work for that organiza¬ 
tion fell on his shoulders. 

He thinks it was several years prior to 
World V.-ar II. 

Officially, Mr. Carter is home service chair¬ 
man for the county organlznlton. but to the 
majority who come looking for aid of varlou.s 
kinds he is "Mr. Red Cross" or the "Red Cross 
man." 

Under normal set-ups, the home service 
chairman acts as a sort of go-between ma\t 
for servicemen and their families. In this 
capacity, the Crittenden chairman has suc¬ 
cessfully obtained emergency leaves and fur¬ 
loughs for many a Crittenden soldier, sailor, 
or airman. 

The families of these men require a lot of 
attention too for sometimes the serviceman 
doesn’t want to do his duty by those back 
home. It's up to the Red Cross home service 
chairman to see that some aid is given to 
deserted families or try to get the service¬ 
man to help. 

Mr. Carter tells this story about one of his 
clients. There was a fellow In bervlce who 
suddenly came home and told his wife he 
bad been discharged. They moved out on a 
farm, made a crop and then military police 
came for him. He wasn't disreharged, hut 
deserted. The Red Cross helped hJs wife and 
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three children to get along until help was 
available elsewhere. 

Although he Isn't emergency chairman, 
Mr. Carter does most of the processing of 
requests for emergency aid. He's got his own 
collection of clothing in the basement of 
the courthouse for distribution to burned- 
out families and others who might need 
something to wear. And Incidentally, he 
says he could use a few more donations for 
that supply. 

Last year through his efforts, Red Cross 
workers came into the county and set up 
headquarters at West Memphis to provide 
aid for flood victims—the Job being just 
too big for one man. 

Despite all the free service he gives to help 
others, Mr. Carter gives financially to help 
boost the annual Red Cross funds. 

And that’s the reason for this story—to 
give credit to a man who gives unselfishly of 
his time to help others and Impress upon you 
the need for you to give unselfishly of your 
money to help provide the money needed to 
make this humanitarian program possible. 


Import Tax on Copper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
long-awaited action by Congress to sus¬ 
pend the import tax on copper now seems 
to be a reality. 

Realism demands that we augment 
the domestic supply of copper with that 
mined in Chile. The burden of mobiliz¬ 
ing Industry cannot be carried without 
additional copper supplies free of this 
onerous tax. 

I am extremely pleased to note that 
the news letter of the Mining Association 
of Montana, in its current issue, carries 
the text of a resolution adopted by the 
Utah Mining Association and a state¬ 
ment calling for repeal of the import tax 
on copper. Their patriotic recognition 
will aid immeasurably in the smooth 
passage by Congress of suspension 
legislation. 

The news letter follows: 

Copper Tariff 

Senator Saltonstall, Republican, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on March 1 introduced Into Con¬ 
gress Senate Joint Resolution 41, providing 
that the import tax of 2 cents per pound 
now imposed on foreign Imported copper 
be eliminated during the period beginning 
January 1, 1951, and ending June 30, 1952. 

The Utah Mining Association, In a reso¬ 
lution unanimously adopted at a meeting 
In Salt Lake City on March 6, urged the 
suspension of the present Import tax on 
copper. Full text of the resolution Is: 

“Whereas the supply of copper now avail¬ 
able in the United States from all sources 
Is so short of essential demands that fabri¬ 
cators of metal, for civilian and military 
uses, hove been seriously curtailed and re¬ 
stricted in their effo ts to supply require¬ 
ments; and 

“Whereas it Is clear that our requirements 
of copper for essential uses are Increasing 
so rapidly that domestic production of the 
metal is grossly Inadequate to maintain our 
standard of living; in fact, for the first 10 
months of 1950. adding all primary domestic 


copper production to secondary and import 
copper available, we were approximately 
176,000 tons short of our domestic require¬ 
ments; and 

"Whereas it is essential to the success of 
our mobilization program and to our domes¬ 
tic economy that an adequate supply of cop¬ 
per he obtained by supplementing our do¬ 
mestic production from accessible foreign 
sources; and 

“Whereas unless supplies of available cop¬ 
per are supplemented from foreign sources, 
inferior substitutes which are more costly 
and less efficient will have to be used, thus 
adding to the cost of our emergency program 
and our cost of living, and ultimately seri¬ 
ously damaging our domestic industry; and 

“Whereas although we generally favor pro¬ 
tection of our domestic metal industry from 
foreign competition, it is obvious, and has 
been well demonstrated, that the import tax 
imposed on copper is a hindrance and an ob¬ 
stacle to obtaining our essential require¬ 
ments of this metal and that said tax serves 
no useful purpose under the present circum¬ 
stances whatsoever: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That for our national defense 
and well-being, to maintain our economy 
and way of life and to preserve and maintain 
a healthy, adequate domestic copper indus¬ 
try from mine to consumer, the Utah Min¬ 
ing Association, representing the mining In¬ 
dustry In this Dtate, earnestly urges that the 
present import tax on copper be suspended 
forthwith and that such tax or any tax on 
imported copper not be Imposed unless and 
until it is demonstrated that our domestic 
copper industry is injured or Is in Jeopardy 
from foreign competition; provided further, 
however, that if the domestic price of copper 
falls to a point where our domestic copper 
Industry is injured or is in Jeopardy, that the 
copper import tax shall automatically be re- 
instituted on a sliding scale basis commen¬ 
surate with the maintenance of a healthy 
domestic c<.pper Industry.” 

We understand that the Nevada Mine Op¬ 
erators’ Association and some of the local 
union.'? of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers have taken action 
similar to the action of the Utah Mining 
Association. During the summer of 1949 
(when there was no duty on copper) the 
executive committee of the Mining Associ¬ 
ation of Montana adopted a resolution that 
“the copper tariff be not relmposed’’, and 
.since the tariff was relmposed, our Associa¬ 
tion has been very active In urging that the 
tariff be suspended or abolished; the basis 
of thi.s request being somewhat the same 
as outlined in the Utah resolution. 


Southerners in Congress Might Save 
World Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a magnifi¬ 
cent editorial by Dr. Clarence Poe, presi¬ 
dent and editor of the Progressive Parm¬ 
er, in which he discusses the possibilities 
of southerners in Congress being able 
to save world peace. I especially com¬ 
mend the reading of this editorial to all 
of the Members of Congress, but more 


especially to the Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from the Southern States, 
since it is directed primarily to them. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SOUTHEBNSaS XN CONORSSS MIGHT SAVE WORLD 
Peace 

To Our Southern Senators and Bepresenta^ 
fives in Congress: 

Dear Friends: First of all. let me pay a 
deserved tribute to you gentlemen who now 
represent our Southern States in Washing¬ 
ton. As a careful student of both Houses 
of Congress for many years I can sincerely 
say this: 

Beginning with the distinguished and vet¬ 
eran Kentuckian who presides over the Sen¬ 
ate, the distinguished Texan who presides 
over the House, the equally distinguished 
Texan who so largely directs American for¬ 
eign policy, and on down through our new¬ 
est Members of Congress, I believe the South 
has never had an abler, worthier, or more 
distinguished representation than In 1950- 
61—or one more fully commanding the re¬ 
spect and confidence not only of our own 
people but of our whole Nation. 

And because this is true I know that you 
can have all the greater Influence in shaping 
the destinies of America—and the world—at 
this critical time. It is a time, indeed, when 
the scales between world peace and world 
war are so evenly balanced that a relatively 
few highly placed men in a country so power¬ 
ful as the United States may tip the balance 
either one way or the other. 

In fact, it Is my belief that not improbably 
you 28 southerners now In the United States 
Senate and you 128 now In our National House 
of Representatives have enough ability, 
enough power, and enough prestige to swing 
the future destiny of mankind to the side 
of peace, progress, and human brotherhood— 
if you but have two things: (1) The faith 
and vision to realize your own possibilities 
and responsibilities in this hour, and (2) the 
wisdom to band yourselves together in one 
continuing determination to render this serv¬ 
ice to mankind. Whether you will it or not. 
and however much you might wish to avoid 
it, you now have a “rendezvous with destiny." 

Why do 1 thus single out you 156 Repre- 
Eentatives of our southern people In Congress? 
Do not all Senators and Representatives in 
Congress have equally great opportunities and 
equally great responaibllity? No; they do 
not—and for some very obvious reasons. 

First, I have already referred to the fact 
that southern prestige and position in Con¬ 
gress—as repre.sented by the Speakership of 
both Houses and the chairmanship of power¬ 
ful committees—have never been higher tlian 
now. But this is not all. You southerners 
In Congress also have a tremendous advan¬ 
tage in that you are not split Into two vio¬ 
lently opposing political parties, nor even 
(In spite of your many proper differences of 
viewpoint) into two bitterly opposing fac¬ 
tions. No other great section of America- 
North, East, or West—has half such solidarity 
or half so great an opportunity for working 
together like brothers in a supreme effort to 
save our Nation and our world In the present 
crisis. 

Furthermore, no part of America has n 
greater economic stake in world peace or will 
suffer so seriously from world impoverish¬ 
ment by war as the South. For our South 
Is still a predominantly agricultural section, 
and our two greatest money crops—cotton 
and tobacco—are Incomparably the greatc.st 
export products of American farms. Every 
man who cultivates an acre of southern land 
has a stake in the peace and prosperity of 
Europe and Asia. 

Furthermore—and this may be most Im¬ 
portant of all—our section, the South, Is 
the only section of America—North, South, 
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East, and Wett~>that knows from experience 
what a tragic, devastating, and long-endur¬ 
ing disaster any people may suffer by plung¬ 
ing 'nto any war that patience and diplomacy 
and statesmanship might somehow have 
avoided. The South knows. The rest of 
America does not. And because the South 
knows, do not our southern Senators and 
Representatives owe a high duty not only to 
the South but to all America to save us from 
such a possible disaster? As General Mar¬ 
shall says. ‘*There are no victors in modem 
warfare.** Or as Gen. Omar Bi*adley says: 

“The victorious power in another war will 
stand amidst its own ruins * * * in a 

shattered and impoverished world." 

What can you do to save world peace? 
I certainly don't know all the answers. No 
one of us knows. But I do know this—^that 
if you should resolve singly and as a group 
(1) to seek all possible truth and (2) to use 
all possible wisdom that you might win. 
then I have no doubt but that ycur final 
policy and action will be wise. Benjamin 
Franklin was certainly never an overly re¬ 
ligious man. Tet in an hour of national 
peril and darkness he saw no safe light for 
the path ahead except that which comes 
from asking a Higher Power for a wisdom 
and courage greater than man can find In 
any other way. On a recent trip to Wash¬ 
ington nothing encouraged me more than 
my accidental discovery that one morning 
each week during these trying times a group 
of Senators meets in a quiet prayer Eorvlco 
all by themselves to seek a wisdom greater 
than their own. 

ROW TO USX TOUB KTNGLY POWEnS 

In the foregoing paragraphs 1 have not 
said mu.*i auout the specific policies that 
you southerners in Congress should follow 
to save humanity from the disaster and 
devastation of war. On this page last 
month 1 discussed that question at some 
length. But my supreme purpose will have 
been achieved if 1 have only succeeded in 
helping you Senators and Representatives 
in Congress reallae these facts: 

1. Our southerners in Congress now have 
greater prestige, power, and responsibility 
fur service to all America and the world than 
they have ever had before. It Is Indeed a 
power and a i*esponbibllity greater than most 
kings ever exercised In preceding centuries. 

2, The South's economic conditions give 
It a greater stake in world peace and prog¬ 
ress than any other section has. Southern 
farm people especially depend on you to 
safeguard our future welfare and happi¬ 
ness. 

8. The history of the South enables us to 
realixe, as other sections can never realize, 
how tragic may be the consequences of any 
war which patience, wisdom, statesmanship, 
and diplomacy might have avoided. 

4. We are in a time when, in my consid¬ 
ered opinion, no solution Is passible If it 
does not go beyond America's own safety, 
self-interest, or future economic or military 
advantage. Whether we wish it or not, the 
only plain common-sense thing to do Is to 
“try Christianity—now.’* I favor all the 
military preparedness Generals Elsenhower 
and Marshall ask to meet the menace of 
enemy governments—^but all this may be 
wcvthleaB unless we also have a truly Chris¬ 
tian world program to win the hearts of 
men and women in all lands. 

5. Two things at least I believe we must 
do: First, we must take a patient and a not- 
too-arrogant. not-too-dictatorlal position In 
the United Nations and try to work out solu¬ 
tions with weaker and more endangered 
peoples. Second, because of the far greater 
riches, power, and property we In America 
have—not by our own effort but by our gifts 
from the Almighty, the rich naturkl re¬ 
sources of a virgin continent—we must make 
a greater contribution than any other na¬ 
tion to a world program of reconstruction 


and development. We need some such pro¬ 
gram not of charity, but a program of stim¬ 
ulated and encouraged self-help. We need 
not merely to live and let live but “live and 
help live"—such a program as is embodied 
in the point 4 and International Develop¬ 
ment Advisory Board proposals. And per¬ 
haps the soundest of all such programs is 
that advocated by Senator Bhifn McMahon 
and his cosponsors substantially as follows: 

1. That all nations reduce armaments and 
spend two-thirds of their most recont war 
budgets for a world program of reconstruc¬ 
tion, Irrigation, education, health, industrial 
j)rogreg8, and human welfare. 

2. That if other nations agree to do this, 
the United States would itself give ten bil¬ 
lion a year for 5 years for this purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clarence Poe, 

President and Editor, The Prof/rcs^ 
aive Farmer. 


St Lawrence ¥/aterway 

EXTENSION O? REMARKS 

OF 

KON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or RHODE ISLAND 

I?T *rHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2G), 1951 

Hr. GREEN. Mr. Prt?sident. I ask 
unanimous consent to i.tave printed in 
the Appendix of the Re(X)rd an article 
entitled ‘*St. Lawi-ence Waterway Gains 
Support,’* by Richard L. Strout, pub- 
li55hed in the Christian Science Monitor 
on March 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReccR!), 
as follows: 

St. Lawrence WATiarwAY Gains Buftort—An 
Intimate Message From Washington 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Washington. —The proposal to build the 
St. Lawrence waterway is being taken very 
seriously in Wahhlngton. and after 60 years 
of delay it may now be approved by Congress. 
The irony is that if done now It will be at a 
time of major shortages in steel and cement. 
If It had been done when first proposed it 
might have been of inestimable value in 
World Wars I and II. Also, of course, such 
an undertaking as this would have put many 
of the unemployed men to work in the thir¬ 
ties who finally ended up on made-work proj¬ 
ects like raking leaves. 

Nobody knows the acute shortage of pres¬ 
ent-day steel better than Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mohlllzatlon. Yet he ap¬ 
peared before the House Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works the other day to recommend im¬ 
mediate construction of the St. Lawrence 
project, even thou'jh It would add to the de¬ 
mand for steel. Secretary of Defense Georre 
Marshall appeared likewise, though he wants 
precious iron and steel for munitions and 
tanks. Both admitted that starting now 
would complicate the economic and raw- 
material problem. Both nevertheless bucked 
the seaway, and they are joined by other men 
of like prominence. 

What has made the difference? Primarily 
the fact that the supply of iron ore from the 
fabulous Mesabi Range is nearing depletion. 
We have exhausted what seemed once to be 
an inexhaustible supply. To replace the 
Mesabi Range, the prospectors have found 
huge new supplies of iron ore in Labrador 
and in Venesuela. If there is a through- 
water highway to the center of the United 
States industrial life, these new supplies of 
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ore can be brought in cheaply. They will 
feed the steel mills in the Great Lakes area. 

The need for such a highway is urgent, 
advocates say. The seaway. It Is estimated, 
can be finished in 9 years If sTartrd now. 
By 1960, Mr. Wilson explained, tlie prospec¬ 
tive 130,000,000 ton ingot steel industry will 
annually need 160,000,000 gross tons of high- 
grade ore. If we are really going to have an 
expansion like that, we can't start building 
the ore highway for it too quickly. Mr. Wil¬ 
son has weighed the pros and cons and gives 
the verdict. "Go ahead." 

The waterway will produce enormous 
amounts of electric power. This will be 
available all over eastern Canada, New York, 
end New England. The amount Lkely for 
the American side is estimated at 6,800.- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours snnurlly. American 
Presidents have vainly appealed for the 
waterway since the time of Woodrow Wil- 
fcn. The pressure against the program has 
heretofore been strong, but now the switch 
of the big Inland steel Industry to support 
cf the waterway may well swing the balance 
of power. 

It is curious to note that in the current 
irsT e of John L. Lewis’ Mine Workers' Jour¬ 
nal there is a bitter attack on the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway. Why? So far as the de¬ 
tached observer can see. it is beraure the 
miners Identify themselves with coal rather 
than hydroelectric power and with railroads 
using coal rather than with waterways. 

Some of the other groups that have ob¬ 
jected to the waterway are spokesmen for 
eeaports of the cast coast and representa¬ 
tives of power combinations that saw their 
position compromised by possible new com¬ 
petition. Of course, the Conf^ressmen from 
Lakes ports favored the scheme which in¬ 
volves deepening present inadequate chan¬ 
nels to 27 feet. This would make a subma¬ 
rine-free inland waterway available for most 
of the world’s cargo commerce. One stock 
phrase is that It would bring DulUwh “l,0r>9 
miles nearer to London." 

The world seems just on the point of be¬ 
ginning to gel power from a new source, 
uranium. It may be that 10 years from now 
the first big atomic power plant will be avail¬ 
able as the Bt. Lawrence nexus of dams begins 
liberating electric current throughout eastern 
North America. It is comforting to feel that 
as one source of supply in nature tends to 
be exhausted others generally come in sight. 
But what the United States Is going to do 
for cheap Iron ore to replace the Mesabi 
Range unless the waterway is built it diffi¬ 
cult to say. 


The Dan^ Poiat in Taxes 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been called to my attention by Ru¬ 
dolph C. Larson, of Hartford, Conn., a 
most Interesting article on the effect of 
taxation upon inflation. 

Vivid examples of the disaster which 
engulfed other nations where taxes be¬ 
came too great in proportion to the na¬ 
tional income are contained in this re¬ 
print from Harper’s magazine. 

I commend it to the attention of all 
Members, and with particular emphasis 
to those serving on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who are currently 
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considering sources of increased reve¬ 
nue: 

Thx Danger Point in Taxes 
(By Colin Clark) 

I 

How high can taxes rise without economic 
trouble? The question Is timely. People 
have always grumbled about taxes, but dur- 
In" the past three or four decades—as a re¬ 
sult of two hot wars and the high defense 
costs of the cold war, to say nothing of the 
gradually rising expense of Government serv¬ 
ices of many sorts—most of us have watched 
cur taxes climb to such unprecedented 
he ghts that we must have sincerely won¬ 
dered what the eilectlve limit was: and in 
the United States today, with new war costs 
mounting and new tax Increases being de¬ 
bated. the question presses with special 
urgency. Is there a discoverable point where 
the burden of taxes becomes insupportable— 
or supportable only oy such dubious means 
as inflation? 

We have learned, from the experience of 
many countries, what happens when taxes 
mount loo high. Many people don’t find it 
worth their while to work hard and effl- 
clently. Production doesn’t expand as fast 
ns it should. There is a shortage of goods, 
followed by an Intiationary rise in prices. 
The government then usually makes a coun¬ 
termove—attempting by price controls, wage 
controls, and rationing to suppress the in¬ 
flation that is developing, hoping that In due 
course production and the real national In¬ 
come will grow' enough to carry the burden 
without controls. But this, experience shows, 
usually takes too long; and there is then a 
quick escape Into uncontrolled inflation— 
which benefits some people, but does great 
harm to the great majority, including espe¬ 
cially those lower-paid wage-earners who 
generally keep their savings in the form of 
money rather than real property. 

All this is familiar to us as a sequence of 
events that has been repeated over and over 
again In the experience of many countries. 
Yet the part that excessively high taxes play 
In causing inflation is still not fully appre¬ 
ciated. It is very widely understood that If 
a government Incurs very heavy expendi¬ 
tures. and these are not covered by taxation, 
and the government runs at a deficit, the 
automatic result will be an Inflationary 
trend. It Is not so generally understood that 
if a government incurs very heavy expendi¬ 
tures, and these are covered by taxation, so 
that the budget la balanced, the trend— 
while It may be deflationary for a lime—will 
In the long run be toward Inflation if liie 
rate of taxation Is too high to be borne. 
The long run. in this case. Is probably a 
period of 2 or 3 years, though this may de¬ 
pend on the nature of the emergency; in 
wartime it may be longer. 

The question lam raising is. how high Is 
too high? What is the danger point? How 
much of the national Income can be taken 
in taxes before this uncomfortable sequence 
of events gets under way? Can wr, by re¬ 
viewing the experience of various nations 
during the past quarter century, fix the 
point where the danger signals begin to fly? 

I believe we can. 

The foundations of our knowledge on this 
subject were laid by Lord Keynes in a flash 
of brilliant Insight in 1922. In that year. 
It may be remembered, Inflation was proceed¬ 
ing apace in P’rance and the exchange rate 
of the Iranc was falling rapidly. French ofH- 
cial opinion hoped to bring it back to Its 1914 
parity by restoring the balance of trade, 
and the first step toward this objective was 
to have been the military occupation of the 
Ruhr coal field. Meanwhile the French press 
was claiming that British and American 
speculation was the cause of the falling ex¬ 
change rate. Keynes’ Insight, however, told 
him that the French Inflation would con¬ 
tinue. In attempting to pay a high rate of 


Interest on a huge mass of national debt 
(rentes), the Finance Minister was Imposing 
an Intolerable burden of public expenditure, 
amounting to 34 percent of the current na¬ 
tional income. 

Keynes remarked: “The level of the franc 
Is going to be settled in the long run, not 
by speculation or the balance of trade, or 
even the outcome of the Ruhr adventure, but 
by the proportion of his earned income which 
the French taxpayer will permit to be taken 
from him to pay the claims of the French 
rentier [ bondholder I .** 

In other words, inflation was the only way 
out of the financial impasse, and the inflation 
continued rapidly. Prices increased much 
faster than government expenditure and by 
1626 the latter was only a little over 20 per¬ 
cent of the national Income. Then the 
inflation was checked and a measure of de¬ 
flation followed. From 1927 onward prices 
were stabilized. But the Interesting thing 
Is that this period of economic and political 
stability was reached with the level of gov¬ 
ernment expenditure almost exactly 25 per¬ 
cent of the national income. (Lord Keynes 
commented In 1928; ’’The French budget 
balances with the burden of the rentes on 
the taxpayer bearable at the present level.”) 

A second relevant prophecy In the period 
between World War I and World War II al.so 
concerned French finances. It was made in 
1934 by the Swedish economist. Prof. Bertll 
Ohlln. He pointed out that French public 
expenditure by that date had again become 
such an excessive proportion of the national 
income (nearly 34 percent) that further de¬ 
valuation of the franc was unavoidable. 
The devaluation which he predicted actually 
occurred In 1936 and French prices went on 
rising until 1938, by which time the pro¬ 
portion of government expenditure to na¬ 
tional Income had again been reduced almost 
exactly to 26 percent. 

During the 1920'8 there were moderate 
deflations In Britain and Italy and a severe 
deflation In Norway. Each was carried to 
the point where It raised the proportion of 
taxation to national Income somewhere be¬ 
tween 23 and 26 percent, beyond which It 
was not carried further. This demonstrates 
my point in reverse, so to speak. 

During the period 1934-36 I prepared a 
Fabian pamphlet which examined in detail 
all the taxes then In force In the United 
Kingdom, estimating by rough common- 
sense methods the maximum additional rev¬ 
enue which could be obtained from them. 
(In making this study, I assumed that the 
British economy was brought to full employ¬ 
ment, out of the heavy unemployment then 
prevailing.) The intere.sting thing Is that 
the conclusion reached by this method was 
also that the maximum feasible taxation was 
almost exactly 25 percent of the national 
Income. 

Although this evidence Is far from con¬ 
clusive It certainly .suggests that the critical 
level of taxation beyond which inflationary 
forces come Into play (and deflationary forces 
suffer a political check) is around 26 percent 
of the national Income. 

u 

In 1944 I wrote for the Economic Journal 
an article—eventually published In Decem¬ 
ber 1946—In which I put forward the figure 
of 25 percent as the measure of taxable 
capacity. Lord Keynes, who was editing 
the Journal, wrote me In May 1944 that “in 
Great Britain after the war I should guess 
that your figure of 25 percent as the maxi¬ 
mum tolerable proportion of taxation may 
be exceedingly near to the truth.” and added 
that he would not be at all surprised if post¬ 
war experience confirmed it. 

Now what has been the actual history of 
the matter since the end of World War II? 
In the United States, taxation did not pass 
the critical limit until 1943, and even In the 
worst years of the war It rose no higher 
than 29 percent of the national Income. 


Suppressed inflation (rationing and price 
controls) ended in 1948; whereupon open 
Inflation continued at a moderate rate until 
1948, bringing taxes down to almost exactly 
the 26-percent level. 

In a number of countries open Inflation 
was In full swing before the war actually 
ended. Belgium avoided excessive debt and 
other burdens on the budget and was for¬ 
tunate In escaping serious damage to her 
productive capacity. Her price level by 1946 
had risen threefold or fourfold above prewar 
and this rise sufficed to reduce the burden 
of Government expenditure to 22 percent of 
the national Income. At this point price 
stabilization became possible. In France at 
the same time, however, Government ex¬ 
penditure was one-third of the national 
Income and inflation continued rapidly. It 
went on to the end of 1948, when a price 
level 20 times prewar was reached. At that 
])olnt the budget could be balanced at some 
26 percent of the national Income. 

In Italy inflation proceeded more rapidly, 
to over 60 times the prewar price level in 
1947. when It was suddenly checked. The 
budget is now balanced with public expendi¬ 
ture at 22 percent of national Income, plus 
7 percent of national income In social Insur¬ 
ance charges (the incidence of which is 
uncertain). 

In Japan there was a hundredfold Infla¬ 
tion up to 1949. when prices were stabil¬ 
ized. Taxation Is now 30 percent of the 
national income; but our rule Is not vio¬ 
lated, for some measure of rationing and 
price control has continued to be necessary. 
No doubt the authorities expect that in 
the next year or so a rapid rise in produc¬ 
tion, without any further rise In prices being 
necessary, will raise the national Income 
and thereby lower the tax ratio consider¬ 
ably. 

Countries suffering severe suppressed in¬ 
flation are Britain, Norway, and perhaps the 
Netherlands. Sweden has moderate sup¬ 
pressed inflation. Australia and New Zealand 
have suppressed inflation now In the proc¬ 
ess of becoming open. What are the signifi¬ 
cant facts about them? 

Britain started the war with a figure of 26 
percent (including social insurance) of na¬ 
tional Income going to taxes. The figure 
rose to 42 percent In 1945. There was a 
slight reduction In the next 2 years and then 
the figure started rising again to the ap¬ 
palling level of 43 7 percent lor 1949, well 
above the highest wartime ratio. Although 
Britain has made a great show of decon¬ 
trolling a certain number of minor Items, 
the main mass of controls is as rigid as ever, 
particularly over housing and most articles 
of food. Last year’s devaluation is unlikely 
to make much difference because It has not 
been allowed to raise British wages and prices 
except to a minor degree. It seems inevi¬ 
table that Britain’s suppressed Inflation, 
after a longer or shorter interval, will break 
out Into open Inflation, probably on a cata.s- 
trophlc scale. (Incidentally. Hugh Dalton 
who, when Chancelor of the Exchequer, had 
a lot to do with boosting British tax rates 
up to current levels, thought my proposed 
tax rate of 25 percent of the national in¬ 
come was far too high when I put it forward 
In the prewar Fabian pamphlet mentioned 
above. It seemed to him a dangerously radi¬ 
cal proposal. After the war he set a 40- 
percent figure. When I criticized It. he ac¬ 
cused me of being a dangerous reactionary.) 

The Netherlands figure Is now 30 percent. 
In Norway, which also suffers severe sup¬ 
pressed Inflation, a ratio of some 40 percent 
prevails. Sweden, which has a mild form of 
suppressed inflation, has a ratio of just over 
26 percent. Australia and New Zealand are 
also at about the 25-percent level and are 
today emerging from suppressed into open 
Inflation. 

All these facts seem to support the conclu¬ 
sion—which is further reinforced by the re- 
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cent experience ot Finland, Switzerland, and 
Denmark—that the safe political and eco¬ 
nomic limit of taxation ie somewhere near 
25 percent of the national income. In this 
figure all forms of taxation are Included: 
direct and Indirect, Federal, State, and local. 
The figure doesn't tell what proportion of 
your individual Income can legitimately be 
taken In taxation; it simply Indicates how 
large a proportion of the national Income 
can safely be taken. If the experience of the 
1940's, on top of that of the twenties and 
thirties, doesn't convince you that the 25- 
percent figure Is pretty nearly correct, then 
I don’t know what will. 


Proposed Deferment of Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the analysis by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, in the New York Times of April 
4,1951. of the President’s very dangerous 
plan for the Government to choose our 
college students, and set up an intel¬ 
lectual elite, while the American Armed 
Forces are deprived of men with first- 
rate intelligence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Deferment Idea Faulty—Order To Keep 
Best Students From Draft Ignores 
Character and Leadership Value 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The President’s Executive order authoriz¬ 
ing a new category of draft deferment— 
"deferment by brains"—Is likely to be one of 
the subjects of debate In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives’ discussion of the military man¬ 
power bill, which that Chamber took up 
yesterday. 

The arguments for such a deferment pro¬ 
cedure, which, will, in effect, keep those 
college students with the highest marks out 
of military service, are strong and persua¬ 
sive. Yet the procedure and the principle 
have some grave disadvantages that arc cer¬ 
tain to be exposed by Congress. 

The deferments are dictated by the ob¬ 
vious need of the Nation for engineers, 
scientists, doctors, dentists, trained techni¬ 
cians, and well-educated men. The inter¬ 
ruption and damage to the educational sys¬ 
tem of the Nation during the last war was 
a serious one. The United States, unlike 
some of the other warring powers, allowed 
the immediate emergency of military de¬ 
mands to Imperil the future welfare of the 
Nation not only by reducing greatly the 
college population but by eliminating or 
reducing the flow of highly trained scientists 
and engineers into national life. 

shortage of scientists serious 
Partially as a result of mistaken draft 
policies in World War II, there is a serious 
shortage today of scientists, engineers, and 
technically trained personnel. Government 
statistics indicated that there are only about 
575,000 engineers and scientists in the Na¬ 
tion, and less than 10 percent of these hold 
doctorate degrees. Yet the present shortage 
will become worse if our defense program 
expands. The new deferment procedures are 
Intended to remedy the present shortage 


and prepare an adequate flow of students for 
future needs. 

Yet, cogent as this reasoning is, an '’oli¬ 
garchy of brains" does not fit well into the 
democratic concept. The deferment pro¬ 
cedures mean that students with the best 
marks (supplemented by aptitude tests) will 
be allowed to continue college careers, while 
those with marks not quite so good will go 
into the services. 

But there are two sides to this coin. In 
the first place, this procedure means that, 
except for those few who volunteer, the 
"brightest" students (Judged by marks and 
tests) will be denied to the services. In the 
second place, it means that marks and "book 
learning"—not character or leadership quali¬ 
fications—are to be the principal criteria by 
which a student is to be assessed worthy or 
unworthy of further educational opixjrtu- 
nity. Yet certainly the services need brains 
and certainly the home front needs leaders 
and men of character. 

This Is not to say that brains, character, 
and leadership are incompatible. They are 
not; sometimes they are all found in one 
man and he Is what might be culled the 
or.tlmum man. But the difficulty with the 
new deferment procedure is that it is based 
solely, or largely, on only one of these three 
Important criteria. 

Yet the Fuchs case and other spy trials, 
and the revelations of the Kefauver and 
Fulbrlght committees demonstrated that 
men of brains, In or out of Government, 
can be traitors and parasites unless they are 
also men of character and men who will 
assume the grave responsibility of leader¬ 
ship for the national good. 

Indeed, the new deferment procedures Il¬ 
lustrate perhaps more graphically than many 
words what has been wrong with our educa¬ 
tional system—it stresses the mi) id but not 
the man. There has been too little emphasis 
on character and leadership development. 
Yet these two elements of the optimum man 
are of fundamental importance, not alone 
to the military service but to the Nation. 
They are Just as likely to be found in the 
bottom half of a class as in the top half. 
And they are Just as much needed in the 
services as they are on the home front. 
Brains, alone, are not enough. 

Controverty Between Organised Labor 
and Defense Agencies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement 
published as an advertisement entitled 
"These Are the Issues," relating to the 
general subject of collective bargaining, 
signed by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, by Herschel C. Adkinson, 
president, and printed in the Washing¬ 
ton Star of April 3,1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

These Are the Issues 

It is necessary that an attempt be made to 
present to the American people the issues 
involved in the quarrel between the repre¬ 
sentatives of organised labor and the defense 


agencies in Washington and what the posi¬ 
tion of business is on those matters. Prom 
the time that the labor representatives 
walked out of the advisory committees to 
the Olfice of Defense Mobilization, the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Agency, the Office of De¬ 
fense Manpower, Department of Labor, the 
Defense Production Administration, and left 
their posts as special assistants to Eric 
Johnston, Anna Rosenberg, and William H. 
Harrison, numerous statements have been 
Issued and many speeches have been made. 

It is doubtful that the public has been 
enlightened by this debate. Yet, on the 
correct determination of the issues in dispute 
depend not only the success of the country's 
defense program, but the future welfare of 
our economic and political system. The de¬ 
bate is not and should not be a private dis¬ 
pute, fur basic policies are at stake which 
will affect this country for many years to 
come. It is because wc recognize the gravity 
of the situation and the ur^jent need for 
understanding and cooperation among all 
elements of the population that we under¬ 
take to state our views concerning the few 
underlying questions as we see them. 

THE CRUX OF THE ISSUE 

There Is, first, the matter of wage sta¬ 
bilization. On this we have a wealth of 
experience the world over and for almost any 
period of recorded history. This record 
shows many things. But one thing it shows 
Is undeniable. If costs of production are 
raised and if income is increased in the face 
of a reduced and declining volume of goods 
and services, it is impossible to hold prices 
In check. This is the conditions this coun¬ 
try and other countries faced in World War 
I and II. and the condition it faces now and 
in the next years as our industry is required 
to turn out an Increasing volume of military 
products and a shrinking volume of civilian 
products. This is the crux of the wage iesue 
in times like these. It la a problem that 
cannot be evaded or argued away. Nor can 
it be blamed on anybody. The blame, if any, 
can only bo put on a public policy which 
calls for military mobilization on a large 
and increasing scale. Tills policy the Amer¬ 
ican people are committed to. 

Under these conditions, wages must as¬ 
sume a part of the bmden of restraint, main¬ 
ly because wages are by all odds the largest 
part of the costs of business. They run con¬ 
sistently at more than 60 percent of the na¬ 
tional Income and currently at more than 
$125,000,000,000 a year. Raising this wage 
bill will inevitably raise costs and income at 
a time when the stern necessities of an anti- 
inflationary policy require that they be 
stopped from going up. This, too, is no¬ 
body’s fault. It is an accounting fact. Any 
reasonable person would expect that 50,000,- 
000 wage and A;a]ary employees would take 
the lion’s share of the country’s Income. 
This being so, it is futile to look for price 
stability without wage stability. 

IT’S YOUR PAY 

The second issue has to do with how wage 
stabilization, if that is what we want, is to 
be administered. This sounds like a tech¬ 
nical question and has been made to seem so 
in much of the discussion about it. But it is 
far from that. It goes to the heart of labor 
relations. Stated as simply as possible, the 
question is whether the Jurisdiction of a 
Federal board should he restricted to fixing 
the principles, rules, and regulations of wage 
•stabilization or should be expanded to in¬ 
clude, also, the settlement of labor disputes 
and strikes. In a communication dated 
March 13 to Eric Johnston. Economic Stabili¬ 
zation Administrator, the representatives of 
several business organizations agreed to 
granting the Board Jurisdiction over disputes 
of a monetary or economic character, directly 
related to and affecting stabilization. In¬ 
volving all forms of remuneration to employ¬ 
ees. There they drew the line. There, in our 
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reasoned Judgment, the line should be drawn 
In the interest of sound and workable labor 
relations In American industry. 

A KEACnONABT STXP 

On this question, the representatives of 
organized labor take an opposite position. 
They want a board to be granted Jurisdiction 
over all disputes of whatever nature. Includ¬ 
ing all wages, even those that don*t conflict 
with the regulations, and such issues as sen¬ 
iority, discipline, union security, manage¬ 
ment functions, operating procedures and 
the like. To accede to this demand would be 
a long reactionary step in the policies and 
practices of collective bargaining and would 
set back labor relations many decades. 

Everybody knows how much this country 
went through since the middle thirties In 
efforts to establish collective bargaining in 
this country. Today organized labor claims 
15,000,000 members and continues dally to 
grow. Our major industries are unionized 
and negotiate constantly with the represent¬ 
atives of organized employees. Once a Fed¬ 
eral board is granted Jurisdiction over all 
labor disputes, the incentive to bargain and 
settle things locally would be progressively 
weakened. Washington and its policies 
would become the center of labor relations. 

An Increasing number of labor representa¬ 
tives would hope to get more from a busy 
Government board than through their own 
negotiations. Instead of settling disputes 
promptly and on the spot, they would soon 
acquire the habit of submitting them to 
Washington or to a regional board. This is 
not speculation: it is experience. No sure 
and more effective means of shirking the re¬ 
sponsibility, which is so essential to the suc¬ 
cessful practice of collective bargaining, 
could be found. 

LOOK AT THE RAILROABS 

Long experience In the United States and 
In other countries demonstrates how fatal to 
free collective bargaining the entry of Gov¬ 
ernment into labor relations becomes. We 
have had a succession of examples of such 
unfortunate consequences in what has hap¬ 
pened on the railroads since 1840. The 
Railway Labor Act, once considered a model 
Federal labor statute, has become a dead let¬ 
ter. Direct negotiations between the roads 
and the unions are steadily declining In im¬ 
portance. Increasing numbers of the de- 
cirlons by statutory emergency boards are 
disregarded. More and more disputes are 
brought to Washington. Strikes have in¬ 
creased. It has become a frequent occur¬ 
rence for the Federal Government to seize 
the railroads in order to assure or restore 
the vital transportation services of the 
Nation. 

EXISTING MACHINERY AVAILABLE 

This experience is a bad piecedent for the 
balance of American industry and labor. It 
Is clear to us, as we think it should be to all 
employees, that there are grave risks in mak¬ 
ing the problems of labor relations the foot¬ 
ball of politics. As matters now stand there 
Is ample established machinery in this coun- 
ti^. Federal and local, to assist employers 
and labor In adjusting their differences. To 
add a new super board will promote and not 
discourage trouble and will consequently 
harm and not serve the national interest In 
these difficult times. 

COOPERATION BY ALL, EXPLOITATION BY NONE 

Behind these particular issues lies the 
gravest threat of all. This is the use of an- 
international and domestic emergency as the 
occasion for acquiring power over Govern¬ 
ment and over Industry. The task before 
American business from now on is an ardu¬ 
ous and exacting one. As the results of the 
performance during World War n plainly 
show, a task of heroic proportions was then 
accomplished. If Industry is to discharge 
its respoiiBlblllties now, as it did then, it 
can only do so with the wholehearted coop¬ 


eration of Government and labor. In our 
aoclety all oltizens have the right—indeed, 
the duty—to protect and advance their legit¬ 
imate Interests, but this does not mean that 
any group is under a mandate to turn a 
critical situation to its own selfish advantage, 
to violate the spirit of our political institu¬ 
tions, and to seek to take over the manage¬ 
ment and functions of business and industry. 

Council or Stats Chambers of 
Commerce, 

Herschel C. Atkinson^ President, 

Will Red China’s Hate of United States 
Mean Stalemate? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 4 {legislative day of 

Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Will Red China’s Hate of 
United States Mean Stalemate?” written 
by Carrol: Binder, and published in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of April 1. 
1951. This is a very splendid, thought- 
provoking article, and for that reason I 
have asked that it appear in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Will Red China’s Hate op United States 
Mean Stalemate? 

OBy Carroll Binder) 

Does Red China’s scornful rejection of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s bid for battlefield ne¬ 
gotiations foreshadow renewed Communist 
attempts to drive United Nations forces out 
of Korea? Or may more tactful approaches 
bring an end to hostilities which neither the 
Chinese Communists nor the 14 nations with 
troops fighting under the UN banner have 
anything to gain by prolonging at this stage? 

Very little light on these questions trickles 
through the bamboo curtain which separates 
the Red Chinese from the free world. There 
are no free Journalists reporting from Red 
China. The few free diplomats in China 
have only limited access to the top Chinese 
leadership. Their reports are kept relative¬ 
ly secret. 

If one takes Red Chinese propaganda lit¬ 
erally one could hardly help feeling extreme¬ 
ly gloomy about the future of the struggle 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

The Red Chinese radio distorted MacAr¬ 
thur’s unfortunately phrased remarks about 
UN ability to hit Red China hard Into a dec¬ 
laration that “the United States and Britain 
are preparing to directly Invade China.’’ 

This gave great impetus to Red Chinese 
propaganda efforts to persuade the soldiers 
and people of China that they must support 
the war in Korea in order to defend the 
Chinese homeland from “American imper¬ 
ialists.*' 

For many months Communist propaganda 
has represented the UN effort in Korea as 
the first phase of a United States effort to 
conquer China. The war In Korea is pre¬ 
sented to the Chinese people as a “sacred 
campaign to resist America, aid Korea, pro¬ 
tect our homes, safeguard our country and 
world peace.*’ 

This thesis Is being stressed in radio broad¬ 
casts, by public speakers, “current affairs 
discussion groups,” posters, shop window 


displays, and letter-writing projects. It Is 
reinforced by witch hunts against Chinese 
suspected of entertaining friendly thoughts 
for Americans because of religious, educa¬ 
tional or business associations in the past. 

These latter are characterized as “counter¬ 
revolutionary elements'* or “those who work 
with imperialism against the fatherland.” 
“Imperialism** In the Communist vocabu¬ 
lary applies to United States relations 
with China but not to Russia’s. 

A century of American medical, education¬ 
al, and other philanthropic aid to the Chi¬ 
nese people is counteracted with this sort of 
propaganda: 

“Through their economic exploitation the 
United States sucked the blood and sweat of 
the Chinese people and then hoped to buy 
them off with a small portion of what the 
United States imperialists had squeezed from 
their toll. They made big investments to 
subsidize religious, cultural, and relief bodies 
in China. But the United States imperial¬ 
ists are completely mistaken in thinking that 
they can really buy the hearts of the Chinese 
people with a few of their dirty, blood¬ 
stained dollars.” 

The Reds announce discoveries of “Ameri¬ 
can underground organizations” as a prelude 
to terroristic arrests, show trials and mass 
executions. Shlh Liang, Red China’s woman 
minister of justice, has ordered Communist 
courts to refuse mercy to anyone even sus¬ 
pected of opposing the Peiping regime and 
“to let heads roll.” Courts now can order 
a prisoner shot for "Intentions,” with the 
courts deciding what the intentions may 
have been. 

Mayor Peng Chen, of Peiping (who also 
Is deputy chairman of Red China’s highest 
administrative body) has Instituted a new 
technique for “suppressing the wolves of 
America and Chiang Kai-shek.” He ar¬ 
raigned 25 persons accused of being “arch 
counterrevolutionary criminals’* before 6,500 
people’s representatives on March 24. 

"What are you going to do with these im¬ 
portant special agents, bandit leaders, des¬ 
pots. and leaders of secret religious so¬ 
cieties?” Mayor Peng asked his mob of 
Judges, according to the Communist news 
agency. 

Shoot them, the audience replied, ac¬ 
cording to the agency. Peng promised execu¬ 
tion sentences tomorrow since all of you 
demand suppression. And the next day, 
Easter Sunday, thousands of people turned 
out to watch the firing squad dispose of the 
condemned, according to a subsequent dis¬ 
patch. 

Thousands arc estimated to have been ex¬ 
ecuted in the current purges, not all for 
being pro-American. Some Just stood In 
the way of the "new China.” And some, as 
in all such blood baths. Just had the mis¬ 
fortune to have their intentions miscon¬ 
strued by the purgers. 

Such purges should not be construed as 
evidence that the Red regime is faced with 
serious threat of overthrow by would-be re- 
volters. They are rather a means of making 
sure that the regime meets with no serious 
opposition when it calls up new contingents 
for the armed forces, collects heavier levies 
from the peasants, or confiscates what it 
desires from urbanites. 

The purges are accompanied by syste¬ 
matic campaigns to speed up industrial and 
agricultural production to help the war ef¬ 
fort in Korea. The rejection of MacArthur’s 
proposal was accompanied by fresh references 
to Formosa, which the Reds vow to take 
this year. They also vowed to take it last 
year. 

The best time for an operation against 
Formosa would be oetween April and mid¬ 
summer. Vice Admiral Struble, on the eve 
of relinquishing command of the United 
States Seventh Fleet, said it is now strong 
enough to prevent any Chinese Communist 
Invasion of Formosa. He also said the fleet 
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Is strong enough to blockade the long coast¬ 
line of Red China. 

Struble’s successor, Vice Admiral Martin, 
added that any attempt by Chinese National- 
lets on Formosa to Invade the mainland of 
China will be blocked by the TTnlted States 
Navy. That Is In accordance with President 
Truman’s directive of last summer which 
aimed at localizing the war in Korea. 

United States and United Nations policy 
still alms at localizing hostilities and bring¬ 
ing them to the earliest possible acceptable 
conclusion. 

Unless Russia gives Red China a large 
amount of air support (which up to now It 
has shown no disposition to give) there is 
no possibility of Red China driving U. N. 
forces out of Korea, as It repeated Its Inten¬ 
tion of doing on March 29. The U. N. forces 
are sufficiently strong to withstand whatever 
ground forces Red China may throw again.st 
them In a fresh attempt to preserve world 
peace by fighting the Americans. 

United Nations forces are not strong 
enough, however, to defeat Red China If its 
leaders choose to sacrifice all prospects for 
rural reconstruction and Industrial develop¬ 
ment In a desperate attempt to vindicate 
their theories about the United States. 

The efforts to reach an honorable settle¬ 
ment mentioned here last week are based on 
the hope that the Red Chinese will not sub¬ 
ject their low-grade economy anl their far 
from war-minded nation to the hazards of 
a long drawn out major war. Peiping un¬ 
fortunately shows no inclination to such 
realistic thinking. 


InTettigation of Crime 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 4 ^legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “This Is the Place,” relating to 
the recent investigation of crime in the 
United States, published in the Wash¬ 
ington (Pa.) Reporter of Saturday, 
March 31. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Is the Place 

The story Is told of Brigham Young, after 
he had led hla Mormon followers across 
hundreds of mUes of desert, a trip which took 
courage and fortitude, coming at last to a 
certain pass In a mountain range and, after 
looking out over a broad valley which con¬ 
tained Great Salt Lake, turning to his ragged 
and worn followers and saying, “This Is the 
place." 

And now, many years after, and In another 
era, may we not also say this is the place. 

Shown the way by the Senate Crime Inves¬ 
tigation Committee, should not we all make 
up our minds that this Is Indeed the place 
and the time to see to It that these sleazy, 
worklng-ln-the-hours-of-darkness racketeers 
and gangsters be once and for all put In their 
places. That applies to every village and 
hamlet In the country, as well as to the larg¬ 
est cities, and should serve as notice to any 
politician, selling his country down the river 
for a few dirty dollars, that an aroused public 
will be riding herd on him to see that he 
carries out his oath of office and works for 


the people who elected him, rather than for 
the mobster who backed his candidacy. 

We are entitled to good government and 
we, if we make up our minds to it. can get 
it—and what a welcome change It will be— 
If we recognlSEe the danger that is in the 
course we are pursuing today. 

We are entitled to ask our officeholders 
why these leeches on the body politic are al¬ 
lowed to exist and grow fat and Insolent, 
while those who fall under their spell grow 
poor because of the money they have thrown 
away. 

We are entitled to ask and to get the an¬ 
swer as to why the vast majority of us living 
honestly and trying to deal fairly with our 
fellowman and, above all, making correct re¬ 
turns on our Income-tax statements, are 
hounded If we make what appears to be an 
error, while these overlords of the under¬ 
world are allowed to get away with millions 
of dollars without fear of being punished. 

We are entitled to ask and get an answer 
to the question as to why these shady char¬ 
acters were not hauled up short many years 
ago and kept in durance vile, when we have 
seen how comparatively easy it has been lor 
an Investigating committee to haul them be¬ 
fore the public gaze and show them in their 
true colors—colors predominantly yellow. 

We are entitled to ask and certainly an 
answer should be forthcoming as to why men 
who hold responsible posts, who should be 
above reproach, suddenly accept bribes and 
close their eyes to what Is going on and shut 
their hearts to the welfare of their fellow 
citizens. 

We are entitled to all these things and 
we have the power to get them. 

Today the Nation Is forced along on a 
death march, led and guarded by a small 
group of men not reared in and caring noth¬ 
ing about the American tradition. In that 
direction lies final ruin, because millions of 
people will find themselves governed by a 
small but vicious and yet spineless gang and 
nowhere In the great tradition of this coun¬ 
try has there been room for such a situation. 

8o now, today, not tomorrow or the day 
after. Is the place and the time to correct 
these evils which have been weakening our 
moral structure and making us vulnerable 
from all sides. 

We have been shown the way and have 
been brought to the pass In the mountain 
where we may look on the wide valley that 
can be made fertile by hard work. It Is up 
to us to make the most of It and In the 
process to be true to ourselves. 

Yes; this is the place—and the time. 

Marble Plaquei of Great LawgiTers of 
the Past and Lawmakers Who Had Had 
the Greatest Influence on the American 
Legal System, Adorning the Walls of 
the Hall of the House of Representa¬ 
tives 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JXnSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the beautifully reconstructed and re¬ 
decorated Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, no feature has attracted more 
attention and inquiry than the marble 
plaques of great lawgivers and lawmakers 
of the past adorning its walls. 


The historical background and the ac¬ 
complishments of the individuals who 
are represented by these marble plaques 
constitute the basis of an extremely in¬ 
teresting and informative article written 
by Roy L. Whitman, of Wa.shington, 
D. C., an Official Reporter of Debates in 
the House of Representatives. The arti¬ 
cle. as published in the March 1951 issue 
of the National Shorthand Reporter, and, 
by unanimous consent of the House, 
made a part of my remarks is entitled 
“Marble Plaques of Destiny.” The arti¬ 
cle gives unmistakable evidence of wide¬ 
spread reading and study upon the part 
of the author, and, reflects the culture 
and ability that characterizes him in 
many activities. Mr. Whitman has per¬ 
formed a worth-while service in prepar¬ 
ing this authentic and interesting ac¬ 
count of the great lawgivers of the past 
and lawmakers who had had the greatest 
Influence on the American legal system. 

I am certain that there is a keen sense 
of Indebtedness felt by the membership 
of the House for the splendid cultural 
contribution that has been made by Mr. 
Whitman in his article, reading as 
follows; 

Marble Plaques or Destiny 
(Roy L. Whitman) 

“The God of nature has written His exist¬ 
ence on all His works, and His la\' In the 
heart of man. To restore the knowledge of 
the one and the practice of the other has 
been the real or pretended aim of the proph¬ 
ets of every age" (Gibbon). 

"All Implements of civilization are spirit¬ 
ual In origin; when conceived they are called 
Ideas; when materially embodied they are 
called Implements; when Instituted for gen¬ 
eral use they are called patterns; when 
wrought into the everyday life of all the peo¬ 
ple they marvel at them and call them the 
work of the gods" (Confucius). 

"Our prenationalized, medieval ancestors 
had a larger concept of history than we. For 
them history did not mean the history of 
one’s own parochial community; It means 
the history of Arabia, Greece, Rome. Even 
if they were mistaken In believing that the 
world began some 4,000 years before Christ, 
it 1b better to look that far back than only 
to the Declaration of Independence or the 
voyage of the Mayflower" (Toynbee). 

When the Hall of the House of Representa¬ 
tives was redecorated this past summer in¬ 
structions were given to a commission of 
learned and eminently qualified men to sug¬ 
gest great lawgivers of the past and the law¬ 
makers who had had the greatest influence 
on the American legal system. From this 
list 23 were to be chosen as subjects of mar¬ 
ble plaques, 1 to be placed above each gal¬ 
lery door, the twenty-fourth space to con¬ 
tain an Inscription from Daniel Webster. 
Twenty-two of the plaques were to carry 
profile heads carved In bas relief; one was 
to be full face. The 22 were divided Into 11 
right profiles and 11 left profiles, the start¬ 
ing point being at the full-face figure in 
the center of the north wall, the ending 
point at the Webster inscription at the cen¬ 
ter of the south wall. 

The subjects of the plaques were Jointly 
chosen by a group from the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Columbia Historical 
Society of Washington, D. C. The commit¬ 
tee list was submitted to and approved by 
members of the staff of the Library of Con¬ 
gress, final choice resting with the Architect 
of the Capitol and his associates. Of the 23 
subjects chosen 13 appear on the University 
of Pennsylvania list and 16 on the Columbia 
Historical Society list; 8 arc on both; only 2 
(Papinlan and Suleiman) do not appear on 
either. 
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The sculptured beads In right profile be¬ 
ginning with the full-face plaque of Moses, 
and on the north, west, and south walls are: 
Moses. Hammurabi. Lycurgus, Tribonlan. 
Justinian, St. Louis (Louis X of France), 
Gregory, Alphonso, Edward the First, Col¬ 
bert. Pothier. and Mason, then the Webster 
inEcrlption. 

The left profile heads beginning with 
Moses, and on the north, east, and south 
walls are: Solon, Paplnian, Galus, Malmon- 
ides, Suleiman, Innocent 3d, De Montfort, 
Grotlus, Blackstone, Napoleon, Jefferson, and 
the Webster Inscription. 

T^o Webster inscription reads: 

*Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu¬ 
tions, promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered," 

Thus we see that the plaques have two 
bases: great lawgivers of history, and those 
who influenced the American legal system, 
omitting thore who came after its r tablish- 
ment, with the exception of Blackstone. 

America Inherited from England a de¬ 
veloped legal system. The Judicial Commit¬ 
tee of the Privy Council in 1722 laid it down 
as a rule of English law: 

"That if there be a new and uninhabited 
country found out by English subjects as 
the law Is the birthright of every subject, so 
wherever they go they carry that law with 
them, and hence such new-found country is 
to be governed by the laws of England.” 
(Law; Origin and Development, Huston.) 

The first Continental Congress in Its 
fifth and sixth resolves declared: 

“That the respective colonies are entitled 
to the common law of England * • • and 
to the benefit of such of the English statutes 
as existed at the time of the coloniza¬ 
tion. . 

The American legal system is a dual sys¬ 
tem of laws with the Jurisdiction of each 
sovereignty clearly defined, the laws of each 
sovereignty enacted by a bicamaral legisla¬ 
tive assembly of representatives elected by 
the people, and a veto power lying In the 
Executive. The system Includes inferior and 
superior courts, trial and appellate: a care¬ 
ful system of reports of all decided cases, all 
designed to elevate the dignity of man, pro¬ 
tect his property rights, preserve the sanctity 
of contract, encourage personal responsi¬ 
bility; and. In the criminal law, to fit the 
punishment to the crime. 

To appreciate the significance of the 
plaques and understand their Import, let us 
briefly establish a few points of reference, 
for to weigh Justly the merits of a man one 
m*'8t know his position in world history and 
something of the time and country in which 
he lived. This is a very large order to fill 
within the confines of a short article. 

The time and historical elements involved 
cover almost 5,000 years and may be divided 
into certain very definite epochs: Ancient 
history, covering Arabia and Egypt; the 
epoch of the Grecian and Roman civiliza¬ 
tions, extending over a period of a thousand 
years, equally divided by the birth of Christ; 
the Middle Ages, also called the Dark Ages, 
from the fall of the Roman Empire in A. D, 
476 until the Renaissance in 1463; and the 
modern Anglo-Saxon world. 

The philosophy behind the plaques Is that 
these men are those who Influenced the 
American legal system. As we shall see later, 
however, three men absolutely dominate the 
group: Moses. Hammurabi, and Justinian; 
In fact, the law student could well dispose 
of the group of 22 by voting that Hammurabi 
and Justinian represent them all, for the 
codes established by these two men have In¬ 
fluenced all mankind, the former for nearly, 
6,000 years and the latter for 1,500. Each 
of them set up a complete legal system, a 
body of laws and courts to administer them. 
But when the average man sees all these 
heads he Is not satisfied with thinking Just 


that they represent a system, but he wants 
to know the part they played In Influencing 
the system and the times in which they lived. 
The average citizen thinks not of the cold 
structure of the system but of its content: 
He thinks of union on a basis of equality and 
how his own country survived a tragic war 
through this principle: he thinks of free¬ 
dom of the seas and our suppression of 
the Barbary pirates to establish that prin¬ 
ciple firmly: he thinks of the four freedoms: 
of the intellect, of the press, of speech, of the 
person: of the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his conscience; and he won¬ 
ders how these principles are squared with 
the heads on the plaques, heads that do not 
speak, yet. embedded in the wall In enduring 
whiteness, influence American statesmen by 
the memories they evoke. The mere presence 
of these plaques is an invitation to look into 
the lives of the men they portray. Let us 
now proceed to do Just this. 

The onward march of civilization is thus 
recorded in these plaques; 

Arabia, Hammurabi. 

Egypt and Israel: Moses and Malmonides. 

Greece: Solon, Lycurgus. 

Rome: Galus, Justinian, Tribonlan, and 
Paplnian. 

Turkey: Suleiman. 

Italy. Innocent III and Gregory IX. 

France, St. Louis, Pothier, Colbert, and 
Napoleon. 

Holland: Grottus. 

Spain: Alfonso X. 

England: de Montfort. Edward I. and 
Blackstone. 

America: Jefferson and Mason. 

Let us consider the men and their times 
as related to the landmarks of popular gov¬ 
ernment found in the American system. 

Union on a basis of equality—^Rome. 

“One of the most potent influences in the 
growth of Rome was the hnblt of association 
engendered by her peculiar location. The 
settlements on neighboring hills, originally 
separate towns and cities, were too near 
together to permit Independence except at 
the cost of perpettial war and mutually de¬ 
structive warfare. The only alternative, that 
of union on a basis of equality of rights 
was adopted. That at an early day broke 
down the political and religious exclusive¬ 
ness characteristic of the Italian cantons 
and of all primitive communities and gave 
to the Romans a liberality of mind and 
an adaptability which was one of the chief 
elements of their success in dealing with 
other peoples. Rome thus absorbed other 
communities Instead of destroying them." 
(Theodore Mommsen.) 

The mighty empire of law of government 
and of things practical—and it still exerts 
its Influence—was born on the seven hills 
where Rome rose from the banks of the 
Tiber: The forum, the senate, the popular 
assemblies of Rome. These were adequate 
for city government but not for empire. 

The late Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
in his Two Great Republics. Rome and the 
United States says: “The invention and de¬ 
velopment of such representative assemblle.s 
has been the greatest contribution which 
the Anglo-Saxon race has made to the po¬ 
litical progress of the world.” 

Let us pursue this matter of Individual 
liberty and representative government a lit¬ 
tle further. Prof. Charles A. Huston, supra, 
says: 

“In Its main body the Anglo-American 
law Is almost purely Germanic. Of any 
direct influence of the aboriginal Celtic stock, 
or of even the Roman occupation of Brit¬ 
ain, no perceptible trace remains. Our law 
begins with the English, the Teutonic con¬ 
querors of England from the Britons." 

It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Romans withdrew from Britain in A. D. 410, 
and in 449 the Anglo-Saxons began to take 
possession of the Island. 


It was the rude barbarians of Germany, 
says Guizot in his History of Civilization In 
Europe, who Introduced into European civ¬ 
ilization the sentiment of personal independ¬ 
ence, the love of liberty. It was unknown 
among the Romans; it was unknown In 
the Christian church; it was unknown in 
nearly all the civilizations of antiquity. The 
liberty which we meet in ancient clvlllza- 
tlons is political liberty; it is the liberty of 
the citizen. It was not about his personal 
liberty that man troubled himself; it was 
his liberty as a citizen. He formed part of 
an association, and to this alone he was 
devoted. The case was the same* in the 
Christian church. This feeling of personal 
liberty and Independence was unknown to 
the Romans and to the Christians. It has 
played so considerable a part and has pro¬ 
duced such lasting and beneficial results 
that Guizot feels it must be regarded as one 
of the fundamental principles of European 
civilization. 

Stubbs in his Constitutional History of 
England states; 

“The Influence of at least two of the 
political ideas or Institutions of the Germans 
has jeon especially marked in our later civi¬ 
lization. These two are the elective mon¬ 
archy based on the right exercised by the 
freemen of the German tribes to elect their 
ruler or king, and the public or popular 
assembly. In which the freemen met for 
legislative and Judicial purposes." 

Tile problem of the Middle Ages was to 
settle whether all former civilization should 
be overturned by the German or the Ger¬ 
man people should be Romanized and 
Christianized. Modern civilization is the 
result of the interplay of these forces. 

By the eighth century all remains of 
Roman civilization had disappeared, even 
its very language. 

Freedom of the Mind, and Democracy— 
Athens. 

The antithesis of union occurred In an¬ 
cient Greece. There we see Athens, the scat 
and mother city of one of the world’s great¬ 
est cultures, defeated, humiliated, and prac¬ 
tically destroyed by her neighbor to the 
south, Sparta. There wo find also the most 
enlightened of the early democracies d?- 
stroyed by the ruthle.ss uncultured people 
of the most rV^solute police stale that cv^'r 
existed. Sparta. Athens, fertile field of men¬ 
tal developments; Sparta, peopled by poor, 
rude, rough Inhabitants, where men sought 
the camp on the battlefield to escape the 
horrors of peace, so severe was the regi¬ 
mented life of the people (Professor Oman of 
Oxford) —whence comes the phrase, Spartan 
severi^^y, Spartan discipline. 

But It was in the Greek commonwealth 
that the political and intellectual life of the 
world began. 

When we think of Greece we think of 
Athens. 

The empire of Greece was that of the in¬ 
tellect, of art, philosophy, of literature, lov^ 
of the beautiful, and love of freedom. 

Solon of Athens (600 B. C.) 

Lycurgus of Sparta (900 B. C.) 

Solon, the law giver, who wrought so 
great a reform in the constitution of Athens, 
so Improved the lot of the poor, so balanced 
the power of the various classes of Athenian 
society, so regulated her coinage, that he 
saved the state from collapse and civil war, 
rebuilt her commerce. Solon, whose new 
constitution for Athens was so successful 
that when the first code of laws was drawn 
up for Rome, the famous Twelve Tables, 
a commission was sent from Rome to study 
them and a number of the provisions of 
Solcn’s lews were Incorporated In the 
Twelve Tables. 

Lycurgus! So modern an historian as 
Toynbee states the consensus of latter-day 
research to be that Lycurgus was a god and 
not a human being, a purely mythical char¬ 
acter. So ancient an historian as Herodotus 
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states that there Is so much doubt about 
Lycurgus that the place of his birth is un¬ 
known. and the date of his birth cannot be 
fixed within 300 years. Even the thumbnail 
biography assigned to him by the Architect 
of the Capitol reads only: “Legendary law¬ 
giver of Sparta." Some historians ascribe to 
him the constitution of Sparta under which 
the people, the cumitia, had a voice in gov¬ 
ernment. But what kind of voice? When 
the king wanted approval of a proposal the 
comitia would be assembled and allowed to 
vote yes or no; a Judge was hidden whose 
duty it was to weigh the volume of the vote. 

Athens rose phoenix-like from the ashes of 
her defeat by Sparta to establish the won¬ 
derful Hellenic culture, and Sparta takes an 
inferior position in history. Democracy tri¬ 
umphed over the police state. Why not let 
Solon represent Greece and replace Lycurgus 
with another law giver or a good American? 

EARLY CODIFIED LAW, THE CODES OF ANTIQUITY 

When we think of the legal system and 
the courts we think of that inscription over 
the entrance to the Supreme Court: “Equal 
Justice Under Law’*; and wo think of the 
United States Code, of codified law. 
Throughout the ages the cry of the common 
people has been “Make known unto us the 
laws by wfich wc are Judged, engrave them 
where all may see.” 

For the two famous codes of antiquity 
we go to Arabia and Egypt, referred by the 
plaques to the Code of Hammurabi and the 
Decalog of Moses. Though Mose.s occupies 
the central position with his majestic face 
in full relief let us keep the chronology in 
proper r-cquonce, for the Code of Hammurabi 
precedes the I ecalog by a thousand years. 

Who was Hammurabi? (Circa 2800 B. C.) 
What was his code? He was the man who 
rebuilt Babylon from the ruin of the empire 
of Sajgon, rebuilt Babylon to rule as the 
undisputed queen city of the world for 2,000 
years, the man who—whether he responded 
to the plea of the multitude or from his 
own innate ability as a great administrator— 
had engraved in imperishable stone In cunei¬ 
form characters the laws of the Sumerians 
and Akkadians, a thousand yenr.s before the 
Code of Moses, the laws governing his people. 
Three thousand lines of these laws of Ham¬ 
murabi have been recovered and of this 
quantity more than the half have been dc- 
cipheied. They deal with divorce and ali¬ 
mony: with master and servant; v;lth profit 
on sales transactions, estublishing twice the 
value as the proper asking price in beginning 
a transaction; establishing public right In Ir¬ 
rigation ditches and canals as paramount to 
the :• of the owner whose lands they trav¬ 
ersed; they dealt with crime and punish¬ 
ment and incorporated the principle that 
education, wealth, and knowledge carried 
with them greater responsibility of obedience 
to the law. 

One ol the most Important items of the 
code was that of personal responsibility. 
The builder of a home was responsible for 
its soundness. 

It placed emphasis on reducing contracts 
and agreements to writing and having them 
signed and witnessod. 

Rightly then is Hammurabi placed side by 
Bide with Muses. 

Further back than this in history the 
plaques dc not go, although the cuneiform 
Inscriptions of that Eden where meet the 
four rivers of Paradise affirm that the his¬ 
tory of the land extends 42P,000 years before 
the Flood. 

Moses: (Circa 1800? 1400? B. C.) Great 
hero of Israel, first of the great prophets, 
whose name Implies “He w'ho was saved from 
the water" frequently likened to and coupled 
with Solon and Lycurgus. What doe.9 he 
appear to be in the outward events of his¬ 
tory? What did he become In the beliefs of 
his people? He stands at the very beginning 
of the united rfe of Israel and establlched 
Its fundamental priiK.ples. His distinctive 
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characteristic, surmounting all intellectual 
qualities, was his realisation thr.t only 
through obedience to spiritual and moral 
laws could the new people accomplish a na¬ 
tional task and achieve a world destiny 
(Punk Sc Wagnalls Bible Dictionary). He 
Is credited with the creation of the religion 
of Israel. 

No other people of the ancient world ever 
exerted upon our civilization Influences com¬ 
parable to that of the Hebrews through a 
literature containing the highest idealism 
the world has ever known. 

We come next to the Roman law and the 
Homan codes, but we must remember that 
the legal system of the empire (not the 
Holy Roman Empire of Frederick Barbarosa) 
did not include representative government. 

From the time of Diocletian onward the 
making of law was exclusively in the hands 
of the emperors. The Senate still existed, 
but shorn of all its old functions, alike of 
government and Icslslatlon. 

The first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire contain the perfection of Roman 
Jurisprudence and the commencement of 
its decline. 

Before taking up the codlflc/s let us pay 
our re.'ipeots to Papinlan. 

It is said that under Papinian (211 A. D.) 
Roman law reached the highest point In its 
development. Papinian was a noted lawyer 
who carried on the government of Rome 
while the Emperor Severuu waged his wars. 

But nov/ to consider the Roman codes. 

Gains (130-180 A. D.) stands as the pio¬ 
neer in this field. His Institutes were re¬ 
ceived as text books of the lav; before the 
general revision ol the Roman law. 

Justinian (483-566 A. D.) : There were 
others who made codes of Roman law besides 
GaiuG, Tribonian and Justinian—there were, 
for Instance, the Gregorliin, Homogenian, 
and Theodoclan codes—but they are all made 
obsolete by the code v;hlch bears Justinian’s 
name. 

In his Code, Pandects, and Institutes, we 
find condensed the legal wisdom of the 
Romans. 

The able and learned Tribonian headed 
the commlsclon which carried out this work. 
All obsolete, erroneous, or superfluous laws 
v/ere eliminated Irom ejiistlng codes; they 
preserved only the wise and salutary laws. 
In the Pandects they set out the true spirit 
of the decisions of the Judges. The Insti¬ 
tutes contain the cscontlal elements of 
Roman law. 

“The code was signed by Justinian, and 
the Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
were declared by him to be the only legiti¬ 
mate F.y.‘'.tem of legal Jurisprudence. This 
the last will and te.stament of Roman Juris¬ 
prudence was preserved through the Dark 
Ages and forms the basis of the systems of 
Jurisprudence in most of the continent.'',! 
European states of today. It Is one of the 
most important contributions of Home to 
modern civilization.” (Guizot, History of 
Civilization in Europe.) 

The code Is the facet of Justinian’s reign 
that touches our legal system, but his plaque 
brings the memory, as Freeman tells us, that 
“during his reign calamities which human 
prudence is unable to resist seemed to com¬ 
bine against the Romans as If to compel them 
to expiate their ancient glory, so that the 
period which gave birth to so many moments 
of greatness may be looked back upon with 
horror as that of the widest dissolution and 
mortality.” 

Hodgkins in his Italy and Her Invaders tells 
us that Justinian projected an expedition 
against the Goths, but in retaliation Rome 
v/pji Eo despoiled by Totila the Goth that the 
city remained an unpeopled solitude for 40 
days. 

Law in the Middle Ages: Innocent III and 
Gregory IX 

Separation of temporal from spiritual 
power In the Christian church occurred in 


the sixth century, when the church not be¬ 
ing able to restore the absolute power of 
the Roman Empire, in self-defense against 
the Larbarians adopted the principle. “The 
spiritual order Is completely separated from 
the physical, you have no right to Interfere 
with it” (Guizot, History of Civilization In 
Europe). 

By the eighth century, as we have noted, 
all remains of Roman civilization had dis¬ 
appeared, even Its very language. 

“Belief was In the Middle Ages not a mat¬ 
ter of choice or of conviction, but of duty. 
The Individual had no rights In the matter, 
but must submit himself without question 
to the dictates of the church” (Emerton, 
Medieval Europe). 

The church of the Middle Ages was the 
only organized force of its period. It was 
the repository of the knov/ledge and learn¬ 
ing of the time. In the spiritual field the 
church led the Individual from the cradle 
to the grave, and the spiritual realm had 
none of its modern limitations. It fulfilled 
many functions now partly or wholly secu¬ 
lar. The church In those centuries but- 
trcEsed its faith with the most complete and 
adequate philosophical system the world 
has ever known. Also it achieved a social 
system in which the efforts of the individual 
were subjected to the greater good of the 
whole. 

Innocent III (1198-1226) and Gregory IX 
(1227-41) were contemporaries of Edward 
I and dc Montfort of England—the fathers 
of the parliamentary system; of St. Louis 
(Louis X of B’rance), and Frederick II of 
Germany, both men of great strength of will 
and both ardent supporters of the independ¬ 
ence of the crown from the church; of Al- 
phonso X; of Maimonides—the great Jewish 
philosopher who exercised a world-wide In¬ 
fluence on Jewry through his beautiful writ- 
Ing-: and teachings; of John of England, 
against whom Innocent won a signal victory. 

It was a turbulent epoch when the little 
man did not know individual liberty as wo 
know it, •when he had no representative body 
to make his laws, when ho found himself 
caught in a swirling cauldron that stopped 
boiling only with the dawn of Renaissance 
two centuries later. 

These two great popes lived In rugged days. 
Gregory was past 80 when elevated to the 
papacy and lived to be almost a hundred. It 
was an age ol constant struggle for suprem¬ 
acy between temporal and spiritual power, 
between emperors and kings and popes. 
Kings challenged popes and popes hurled the 
thunderbolts of excommunication and 
anathema at will; an age when a king walked 
barefoot In the snow to the Pope’s palace to 
seek removal of the ban of excommunication 
(motivated, however, by political necessity): 
an age of secret intrigues and of promises 
broken as expediency demanded; an age when 
Gregory IX called Frederick II “this pesti¬ 
lential king • • • that beast of Revela¬ 

tions whlcn came out of the sea”; and the 
king addressed the Pope in equally vitriolic 
and sulfurous language. 

But both of these popes were men of great 
Intelligence, of fearless courage, devoted to 
their principles, acknowledged authorities In 
the field of canon and ecclesiastical law, 
which in that epoch of the Middle Ages was 
the great body of law. 

The Encyclopedia Britannlca has this to 
say of them: 

“Innocent III was an eminent Jurist and 
canonist and never ceased using his great 
power in the service of the law. A great part 
of his life was passed in hearing pleadings 
and pronouncing Judgments. Few sovereigns 
have ever worked so Industriously or shown 
such solicitude for the Impartial exercise of 
their Judicial functions. 

“Gregory was famed for his learning and 
eloquence, his blameless life and strength of 
character.” 

Freedom of the Seas: Hugo Grotlui. 
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eminently conservative Representative Wads¬ 
worth of New York Joins with President 
Harry Truman in advocating, not merely 
a temporary draft for the Armed Forces, but 
universal military training virtually In per¬ 
petuity. The New York Times is properly 
appalled when the Left advocates selaure of 
a person's property, but It looks with ap¬ 
proval upon universal military training, 
which is selsure of a man's body for a term 
of Involuntary servitude. (The fact that 
universal military training and slavery can 
be described functionally In the same terms 
ought to Rive anyone pause.) 

In opposing UMT, we realize that we are 
treading on boggy ground, at least from the 
narrowly pragmatic point of view. With 
Soviet Russia herding millions of Its slave 
citizens Into a gigantic mass army, and Into 
a gigantic Industry designed solely to sup¬ 
port that army. Just how is the West to meet 
the threat without resorting to compulsion 
on Its own? Given a modicum of sense In 
our diplomacy over the past decade, the Job 
of checking Russia could have been done 
without resort to the spending of billions and 
the compulsory uprooting of thousands of 
young men from schools, homes, Jobs and 
careers. But our diplomacy has let us down. 
We have lost millions of allies in China, 
and In eastern and central Europe, because 
of the frivolities (and worse) of our State 
Department. So we are faced with the ne¬ 
cessity of the draft. 

Or are we? Thei*e is a school of military 
thought which says that we can still beat 
Russia without violating basic libertarian 
principles. A Major de Seversky, a General 
Bonner Fellers, even (perhaps) a Douglas 
MacArthur. would argue that the United 
States should concentrate on air power, on 
the Industrial production of fast mobile wea¬ 
pons, and on guided missiles and the super- 
explosives. Properly handled, these might 
be the equivalent to us of the nineteenth- 
century British Navy, which was successful¬ 
ly manned by volunteers. Not being mili¬ 
tary experts, we hesitate to give unqualified 
endorsement to the Seversky idea. But at 
least It is worth more talk than it is getting. 

Talk or not, however, the draft Is with us 
for the time being. It will probably be with 
us for some time to come. Since It is rooted 
In a history of diplomatic mistakes that can 
not be conjured away, we accept It as an in¬ 
evitable concommltant of the next 6 years. 
But acceptance of the draft as a temporary 
measure and acceptance of universal mili¬ 
tary training as a permanent warp In the 
fabric of American life ore quite different 
things. 

The proponents of universal military 
training claim that it will do wonders for 
the young. It will make them healthy. In¬ 
crease their self-reliance, and so on. Having 
visited Army camps during World War II, 
and having listened to the GI tell stories 
that have never yet appeared In Kinsey, wo 
doubt that a baptism in venereal disease or 
in spree drinking does much to improve a 
young man’s health. As for the self-reli¬ 
ance, when did force applied to those over 
the age of 16 ever contribute to such? To 
use contemporary psychiatric Jargon, nobody 
ever becomes “Inner-dlrected” by living an 
"other-directed" life. Jumping to the bark 
of the drill sergeant does not constitute a 
aelf-disclpllned regimen. 

Prom 1870 on, the countries of Europe went 
In for universal military training. They also 
went in for romantic youth movements 
aimed at substituting a barrack-room life for 
the blandishments of bourgeois society. The 
end result was fascism—or the triumph of 
the principle that a man’s body can be seized 
at any time by the state for the state’s uses. 
Nobody, to our knowledge, has ever bothered 
to explore the nature of the all-togetherness 
of events in Europe from 1870 to 1950. But 
we do not doubt the connection between 
universal military training and the triumph 
of the idea that the human being has no 


right to a life apart from the alms and needs 
of tbe state. 

The United States has won two great wars 
within the span of a couple of generations. 
It has done so without Interim universal 
military training. Is it not reasonable to 
assume that it has been able to win precisely 
because It has had a society that left the 
Individual free to experiment, to learn, to 
produce, on his own? Particularly in the 
individual’s plastic years, from 17 to 21? 

The assumption is not only reasonable. It 
is incontrovertible. A boy of 16 or 17 has 
Just reached the stage of adolescence which 
poses the Internal necessity of getting along 
on his own. He is ready to cut loose from 
strict parental supervision. At 16 and 17, 
the self-reliant youth looks for a summer Job 
away from home. He begins to thumb the 
college catalogs to see what courses most 
appeal to him. He is beginning to mature. 
When a war comes, the properly matured 
youth Is ready to use his Ingenuity, his genu¬ 
ine self-reliance, in battle. He may need 
basic training in the elements of fighting (a 
training which can be provided In the period 
when the economy la tooling up to produce 
military supplies), but he will be a more re¬ 
sourceful aviator, a cannier tank-driver, if 
he has been left alone In h r formative years 
to tinker with auto engines, or to run a 
tractor In summer months on a farm. And 
he will have a better conception of military 
tactics and strategy if he has qu&rterbacked 
a college football team or learned to execute 
the hit-and-run in baseball. 

Under a system of compulsory universal 
military training, the state rudely Interferes 
with the natural processes of late adoles¬ 
cence. It Jerks a boy from the area of experl- 
ment, of self-exploration and a fledgling 
approach to Inner-dlrectedness, and plunks 
him down Into an atmosphere of coercion. 
The sergeant-image replaces the father- 
image In his mind. He may be physically 
active In executing a thousand orders, he 
may even reach a point In the hierarchical 
army set-up where he gives commands in 
addition to receiving them. But for all the 
activity of the military life, the boy is forced 
Into psychological passivity. Things are 
done to him, or for him; he does not do 
things out of free choice for himself. 

When the Inductee goes back to civilian 
life, where he must learn to get along on 
his own, he Is necessarily bewildered. The 
bewilderment disappears in time, but only 
because the atmosphere of civilian life In 
America Is still incredibly free. A genera¬ 
tion of UMT would change that atmosphere 
beyond recognition. 

As we have said, a temporary draft may be 
necessary. But at best It is an acceptance 
of a lesser evil, something which should be 
watched carefully and rejected as soon as 
Is possible. Keep the draft for the time being 
If no better way of opposing Russia can be 
found. But don't let us make the mistake 
of thinking that the values of Athens can 
be maintained by changing our society Into 
a Sparta for all time. 

To return to the matter of compulsory vot¬ 
ing. Sometimes, when the two parties. Dem¬ 
ocratic and Republican, are both recreant 
to their trust, and there Is no respectable 
third party In the field, the only honorable 
thing a citizen can do Is to boycott the polls. 
By refraining from voting, he serves notice 
on the old-line politicians that he is a 
menace to be reckoned with when he returns 
to voting In the future. He Is ready to follow 
a new leader, to vote for an entirely different 
program than any the old-line politician has 
seen fit to propose. Simply because the 
abstaining voter is an Incalculable element 
In the political picture, the old-line politician 
must tread warily in his presence. 

Not voting, then, can be as positive an 
act of citizenship as voting. And political 
freedom implies, of course, the freedom to 
refrain. 


We do not advocate political Indifference. 
We hope that more and more American citi¬ 
zens will choose voluntarily to vote when 
there is something to vote about. But a 
compulsory vote is a distasteful thing. It 
is almost as bad as a compulsory ono-party 
slate. 

Let’s have done with the mania for com¬ 
pulsion. In a free society it doesn’t solve a 
thing. 

We Must Have am OTer-AU Natural 
Resonreet Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFFORD R. HOPE 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4 , 1951 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include herewith a challenging speech 
by Mr. E. H. Taylor, associate editor 
of the Country Gentleman, on the sub¬ 
ject of our lack of a sound national pol¬ 
icy for the conservation of our renew¬ 
able natural resources: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the conference, 
a newspaper cartoon that must have caused 
some wry laughs appeared not long back. 
It depicted a man in a toy store showing a 
puzzle to a mother and her young hopeful 
with the remark: "This will help to adjust 
him to the conditions of modern life. No 
matter how he tries to put It together, it 
will always come out wrong." 

The cartoon, with its frustrating puzzle, 
unhappily fits many of tbe distractions of 
the time. It has no bearing, however, on 
our mistakes In the management of the re¬ 
newable natural resources of the Nation. 
We are falling to Insure the conservation, 
sustained use. and potential values of these 
basic resources for other reasons than the 
want of any possible solution. 

The failure Is due mainly to a disregard of 
two realities. One Is the critical Importance 
of these renewable resources to the life of 
the Nation. The other is the unity, the In¬ 
divisible relationship of these resources to 
one another. We have many policies deal¬ 
ing with them separately, but we have no 
national policy which comprehends and 
meets the whole requirements. 

There Is grave danger that this attitude 
will continue to prevail. The attention and 
energies of the Nation are centered upon the 
struggle for survival In the present world 
conflict. Other Interests are being subordi¬ 
nated or set aside until this struggle is re¬ 
solved. 

But we cannot afford to defer the proper 
care of our renewable natural resources to 
some Indefinite future. They, too. are requi¬ 
sites of survival. Pood Is one of the three 
essentials of war. Our food-producing re¬ 
sources suffered a severe drain during and 
after the recent conflict. The further pres¬ 
sure now being put upon them may last 5, 
10, or 16 years, perhaps a generation. 

Only a foreslghted and resolute conserva¬ 
tion of these basic resources will enable them 
to stand up under such a prolonged strain. 

But there is another compelling reason why 
we must safeguard our capital stock of re¬ 
newable resources through this emergency. 
Wo want to emerge from it with the same 
kind of America—an America of widespread 
opportunity, of an advancing standard oi 
living and a vigorous national economy. This 
will be possible only If our food-producing 
resources ore capable of supporting thest 
advantages. 
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Pood la the primary neceasity of life. Peo¬ 
ple spend their money for It first. What la 
left over Is the total fund available for other 
economic and social uses. Because we have 
always had plenty of food at a moderate cost 
a large balance of personal Income has been 
left over for the other satisfactions of life. 
It Is this broad margin of spendable income 
that has made possible our flourishing in¬ 
dustrial system, large-scale employment at 
high wage levels, and all the variety of pro¬ 
fessions and services found In this country. 

This wealth of food-producing resources 
has had a reciprocal effect. It has released 
more and more people for the production of 
other goods and the amenities of life. These 
in turn have supplied the improved machines 
and tools and scientific research which have 
multiplied the capacity of those remaining 
on the land. Thus we have the paradox of 
an increasing food production at the same 
time that our soil and water resources are 
deteriorating. It can lead us into one of the 
most dangerous illusions in our history. 

We will, of course, win the struggle with 
world communism. But while winning it 
will we neglect and permanently weaken the 
resources which nourish the American form 
of society? The answer depends on the pub¬ 
lic and ofllclal understanding of this danger 
on the home front, and their will to do some¬ 
thing about It. 

When I stress the necessity of conserving 
our food-producing resources it is with no 
thought of singling them out for attention. 
This would be but to perpetuate the error 
that has been pursued In the past and pres¬ 
ent. Soil and water are but parts of what 
Morris L. Cooke has described as the great 
complex we call nature. Indlvlslbly included 
In it also are forests, grass, fish, and wildlife. 
All of these elements are Interdependent. 
They are every one members one of another 
as truly as that other body of which St, Paul 
spoke. 

The uses of land in accord with its needs 
and capabilities, uses that hold moisture 
where It falls or slow down Its runoff, are 
necessary to conserve the tilth, the topsoil, 
and the organic materials that make land 
fertile and productive. But also, without 
such conservation of our land re.sources, we 
cannot clean up, control, and develop the 
potential values of our rivers and other water 
resources. The forest areas are of critical 
Importance to the protection of our water¬ 
sheds and the water supplies of thousands 
of communities. Grass Is the great healer 
of land that has been abused. And finally, 
though I have no need to tell you, fish re¬ 
quire healthy stream beds and wildlife the 
food, cover, and natural habitat that only a 
provident use of land will afford. 

All of these resources are Indispensable 
to our economy, our social structure, and to 
a full and satisfactory life for the American 
people. All of them are Inextricably bound 
up together. Any policy that preserves and 
builds upon this heritage of resources must 
be an Integrated policy, fully recognizing 
their fixed association and Interaction upon 
one another. 

We have nothing resembling such a policy 
now. Instead we have numerous separate, 
fragmented and sometimes conflicting poli¬ 
cies and programs. These disconnected ef¬ 
forts are being carried on by various agen¬ 
cies, each naturally Intent upon its own spe¬ 
cialty. It is as though the Air Force, the 
infantry, the artillery, and the armored units 
were each to follow its own plan of battle 
with only |g,ccldental coordination with the 
others. The results are the same In either 
case. As the report of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission said in this 
understatement: 

“Our Federal programs have not brought 
the situation under control. In fact, there 
are no current programs adequate to meet 
our urgent need for the preservation of these 
renewable resources. All targets fall f.T 
short of that mark." 


It is time to end this haphazard and losing 
course. The public Interest requires that we 
now come to grips with the task in an in¬ 
telligent and effective way. This require¬ 
ment can be met only by a policy that views 
these resources as an entirety, and not as 
separate problems. In short, we must have 
a national policy for our renewable natural 
resources which comprehends both their in¬ 
volved relationship and their vital impor¬ 
tance to the welfare of the Nation. 

JSuch a policy should establish the con¬ 
servation. sound use, and development of our 
renewable natural resources as a basic pur¬ 
pose of the Government and require all other 
present and future policies and programs to 
be adjusted to It. 

This policy should be long-range in per¬ 
spective, with an emphasis on permanency in 
results- It should clearly define the objec¬ 
tives to be sought with each of our renewable 
natural resources. In brief, these objectives 
should represent the maximum public bene¬ 
fits that can be achieved by their proper use 
and management. In conformity with their 
interrelated nature, the policy shculd require 
that all resource programs and projects shsll 
be correlated to produce the fullest possible 
multipurpose directs. 

A national policy, shaped along some such 
lines, must precede any orderly and success¬ 
ful management of the renewable natural 
resources of the Nation. 

Its long-time importance Is equaled by 
its urgency. Unless such a policy is enacted 
soon there is a distinct danger that these re¬ 
sources will be neglected and allowed to de¬ 
teriorate further during the defense emer¬ 
gency. A natural resources policy would be 
the most effective, perhaps the only effective 
check to this danger. Jt would direct public 
and official attention to the immediate need 
of using and conserving these resources In 
a manner to insure their permanency and 
it w'ould add efficiency to the present re¬ 
source activities. 

The failure to provide a natural resources 
policy is an omission In the security program 
that Congress should repair at the earliest 
possible time. 

Even at best, we cannot expect quick ac¬ 
tion. For not only mu.st a resource policy 
be well thought out but it must be geared 
to do the Job, This involves decisions as to 
how it will operate and be administered. I 
shall offer my own Ideas. 

For practical purposes most of our future 
resource programs should be organized on 
a watershed basis. Except lor a lew of the 
outsize rivers, such as the Mississippi and the 
Mis.sourl, the watershed or river basin is a 
natural operational unit. It presents a 
workable aggregate of renewable resources as 
well as the problems they involve. This 
fact adapts it to an Integrated program, in 
which the efforts of the various resourse 
agencies can be marshaled most efficiently. 

The great number of small watersheds In 
this country makes such a plan of operation 
all the more practicable. Unless they are 
well managed the problems of the big streams 
they feed will remain beyond solution. Their 
resource development offers a large measure 
of public benefits. a.s the Muskingum Con¬ 
servancy District so well demonstrares. More¬ 
over. what has happily been called the com¬ 
munity watershed Is the unit in which can 
best be enlisted the Initiative and active par¬ 
ticipation of local people, for they can see its 
connection with their own Interests. This is 
an as.set not to be disregarded. 

The democr.atlc principle of local and re¬ 
gional planning should be one of the funda¬ 
mentals of a national resources policy. In 
the administration of that policy a middle 
way between the present irresponsibility and 
some kind of centralized control Is both pos¬ 
sible and preferable. It will remain possible, 
however, only if action is taken before the 
condition of these resources reaches a critical 
stage. 
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The paramount need Is for the American 
people and their elected officials to see the 
Issue in its real terms. It is not simply a 
matter of saving soil fertility, of controlling 
wasted waters, of growing enough timber or 
of producing more game to hunt and fish to 
catch. These are highly desirable Iti them¬ 
selves. But the issue is larger than any of 
them. 

It is a question of whether we shall have 
at our command the basic natural resources 
required for continuing growth, for the sut- 
Isfactions of living and for the security of 
the American experiment in human freedom. 
This Is the proposition In its real dimenslcns. 
Surely it is reason enough for a national 
policy that will conserve and increase the 
renewable natural resources of the Nation. 


Lawyers and the Present-Day Crisis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an address made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts IMr. McCormack 1 
on the occasion of the annual banquet 
of the Boston University Law School 
Alumni Association, hold in Boston the 
evening of March 27. 1951: 

Lawyers and the Present-Day Crisis 

In appraising the position of the lawyer 
of today in the present crisis it is well, I 
think, to recall the days when our Nation 
faced its first and greatest of crises. 

In the stirring days between 1775 and 
1789, the predominant question and the 
great concern was the preservation of what 
the liberty-loving colonists conceived as the 
only form of government consistent with the 
dignity 01 free men. 

Today, the strengthening and perpetuation 
of that same form of government against a 
more Insidious enemy Is again the principal 
problem of free Americans who have in¬ 
herited the spirit of the founding fathers. 

In the days of the blrth-palns of the Re¬ 
public, It was not without reason that the 
people of a fledgling Nation looked to the men 
of law to lay the foundations upon which 
the structure of liberty should be built. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
ancient Judlnc-Christlan conception of the 
natural law linked western civilization with 
the infant Republic. 

It was natural, therefore, that the only 
technically qualified moulders of the Ameri¬ 
can constitutional system were recruited 
from the profession whose members were 
schooled in the philosophy that all man¬ 
made laws must conform to the law of God. 

Thus it was that 34 of the 65 members 
v/bo comprised the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion were practicing members of the legal 
prolesslon or had been Indoctrinated in the 
current Jurisprudence of their day. 

With the adoption of the Constitution, the 
lawyers became its interpreters and de¬ 
fenders. As the practical political scientists 
of their day. they espou.sed and advanced the 
case of federalism until it became the model 
and the wonder of government throughout 
the world. 

Today, after a century and a half, the 
Btruclure which they devised and built still 
stands. It has survived because of steadfast 
adherence to the principles of the philosophy 
from which its architecture was drafted. 
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The danger today la a tendency to over¬ 
look the fact that the enemy of democracy- 
atheistic, materialistic, imperialistic, inter¬ 
national communism—is in reality an ex¬ 
pression of a vicious creed which is the 
antithesis of the natural-law philosophy 
embodied in our Declaration and our Bill of 
Rights. As in the days of the founding 
fathers, then, the battle is cast In the realm 
of ideas. 

It is our task as Americans and as lawyers 
to help mightily in order that the truth shall 
prevail. 

Wielded in the hands of Bracton. Coke, 
Fortescue, Blackatone, and Pollock, this nat. 
Ural law which is our heritage broke the 
power of the **divine right of kings.** 

Thundered forth in the preachments of 
Otis, Henry, Wilson. Adams. Hamilton, Jef¬ 
ferson. and Madison, it received Immortal 
enshrinement In our own charters of liberty 
and established representative government 
as the protector, and not the creator, of 
Inalienable rights in man. 

The lawyers and judges of today are the 
spiritual descendants of the Coke who defied 
the King and of Jefferson who penned the 
Declaration. 

Their tasks and duty are no less noble and 
no more burdensome. 

Tlie task is to pit their knowledge, their 
skill, and all their energies against the 
philosophy of force which would ent^lave the 
world in the paralyzing grip of modern to¬ 
talitarianism. 

As In the times of crisis in the past, the 
lawyers of today must become the practical 
political scientists. 

The traditions of our law must be rein- 
vigorated and modernized for use—practi¬ 
cal use—In the battle of ideologies which 
rages about us today. 

bur principles and precedents are the raw 
materials—a veritable arsenal of ideas—out 
of which we can fashion the weapons to 
capture the minds of men and wean them 
away from the delusive hope and the false 
faith which blind them to the baseness of 
oil totalitarian “isms.** 

The members of our profession must go 
into the market place of ideas and there 
P'*each the bocic elements of the doctrine 
of human freedom. 

This means constant reiteration of the 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded, the same principles without which 
liberty and Justice are imposalble. 

In order to preserve freedom and to secure 
Justice, the nature of man as the repository 
of those virtues must be evaluated in the 
light of the natural law. 

The medieval teaching which came down 
to us in the process of the development of 
the common law must be rediscovered and 
emphasis again given to the fact that nat¬ 
ural law is antecedent to the law of the 
state. 

Believing this and preaching it, we have 
the answer to the false prophets of today, 
and their fallacious doctrines shall wither 
In the wind of truth if we but have the 
courage to preach and act and live by what 
we believe. 

One of the most significant expressions of 
my thought Is found in a quotation from an 
address by Chief Judge Lehman, of the New 
York Court of Appeals In 1941: 

*‘6tatesman. prelate and Judge. Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew. are united in the convic¬ 
tion that the Inalienable rights of the indi¬ 
vidual, formulated and assured by our law, 
rest upon a foundation eternal and immut¬ 
able because It Is Divine. There lies Ameri¬ 
ca’s unity.” 

The lawyer of the present day can do much 
to spread that conviction. 

Today as in the past the spirit of the legal 
profession generates unquenchable patriot¬ 
ism. Some of the younger members of the 
bar are now engaged In active combat in 
Korea. Many others are serving in the various 
branches of the armed services. Still others, 


are holding important civil posts In the Fed¬ 
eral, State, and local governments. 

The very environment surrounding the 
training of a young man for admission to the 
bar reflects a respect for law and order. He 
has been made to believe that Juridical order 
is the essential element of a peaceful society. 
He can easily understand that this juridical 
order and good government go hand In hand; 
that no government can long exist except up¬ 
on the consent of the governed; that there 
must be a peaceful adjustment of political 
affairs and the settlement of disputes by rule 
of law rather than strength of arms. For 
“when law ceases, tyranny starts.” 

But no matter how much he believes in all 
these things, history teaches him that wars 
are recurring. No actual solution toward 
an enduring peace has yet been found. 

Yet when war does come, as was the case 
in World War II and our previous wars, we 
And the legal prerfeesion well trained and 
experienced to render great public service. 

This manifects itself in many ways; ad¬ 
justment of management-labor cUsputes so 
eessentlal to our productive capacity; in the 
making of Government contracts for de¬ 
fense production: in the fleld of administra¬ 
tive law; In the forming and enforcement 
of policies to control inflation: in case of 
shortages to assure equitable allocation: In 
the administration of the Selective Service 
System: in the field of military Justice; and 
many other activities too numerous to men¬ 
tion. 

We And the lawyer in time of emergency or 
of war always responding to the call tor ac¬ 
tive service. 

With his training, his ability, his experi¬ 
ence, his well schooled mind, particularly in 
fundamentals, as a leader in his community 
the lawyer helps mold sound public opinion 
on Important issues of the day. 

By virtue of his education, training and 
experience, he is uniquely qualifled and does 
to a marked extent form and interpret our 
Government’s position on foreign and do¬ 
mestic fields. 

Giving full credit to the contributions 
made by those engaged in other fields of 
human activity, the influence of the lawyer 
in the sphere of government is tremeadous, 
and properly so. His education and training 
equips him to make a marked contribution 
in the science and operation of government. 
He has, he Is, he will continue to do so. 

Because of our changed economic condi¬ 
tions, the large volume of legislation, the 
necessity and pressure for action, the real 
work in the Congress Is done in committco. 
It therefore follows on the national legisla¬ 
tive level, for all practical purposes, con- 
gn sslonal government has essentially turned 
Into committee government. 

This means that greater importance must 
be and is attached to the legislative drafting 
office of the Senate and House in the Con¬ 
gress, composed of lawyers, who also invaria¬ 
bly sit In when committees are considering 
a bill. Therefore the staffs of committees 
with the prominence of the lawyer thereon, 
are all-lraportant. In the executive branch 
of government, the lawyer as adviser, ren¬ 
ders valuable assistance to the President, 
and department heads. 

In the field of preserving the constitu¬ 
tional guaranties relating to the liberties 
of our people and the American way of life, 
and at the same time preventing or con¬ 
trolling subversive efforts aimed at the de¬ 
struction of our Government the lawyer, 
either as a legislator, as an active practi¬ 
tioner, as a prosecuting attorney, or as a 
judge, plays the primary part. 

Our country—as all of you know—Is en¬ 
gaged today In the largest program of mili¬ 
tary expansion we have ever undertaken 
short of involvement in full-scale war. 

This build-up of military strength is far 
more than the bald proposition that might 
makes right. We seek the establlphment of 
a firmly grounded system of international 


law and order among the family of nations. 
And to this end. the creation now of power¬ 
ful military forces within the community of 
free nations is essential. 

We look to the creation of a common 
policy, directed to a common purpose, and 
guided by a common body of law among na¬ 
tions. It is the logical end-point of this 
view that all nations of the world work out 
together, and ultimately accept, the same 
policy with respect to dealings among them¬ 
selves. 

Certainly, within the framework of west¬ 
ern society we have managed largely to 
abate the conditions in which the individual 
takes lue law in hte own hands. The indi¬ 
vidual *vho breaches the law of the com¬ 
munity today doea so at the peril of sanc¬ 
tions which the community may impose 
upon him. 

But this has not always been the case. 
The story of civilization is the story of man’s 
continuing battle to enlarge liberty and se¬ 
curity of the community at large—always 
at the expense of the unrestrained activities 
of the Individual. And it ia equally the story 
of resistance by the powerful individual to 
any new restraints upon his ability to 
plunder. 

With such a heritage, it is Indeed difficult 
fv me to understand why any American 
would challenge the general principle that 
the collective liberty of all stands above any 
license that would permit one Individual to 
deprive others of their liberty. 

Just as law and order based upon morality 
have been slow to develop within nations 
themselves, they have been slower still in 
emerging among nations. The earlier devel¬ 
opment of order and stability within nations 
has evidently received great assistance where 
there has been a common racial, religious, 
and environmental background, and achieve¬ 
ment of national unity has almost Invariably 
been retarded under conditions in which 
racial, religious, or environmental differ¬ 
ences have divided the people. 

While wc are a people, not a nation, for¬ 
tunately we have had no such intense or 
long-disturbing differences among our 
people. 

The revolution In communications, largely 
v.’lthin the past century, has for perhaps the 
first time In history made unity among na¬ 
tions a practicable—and, I hepe, foresee¬ 
able—possibility. 

We cannot close our eyes to the magnitude 
of the Job. Traditional national Jealousies 
gravely aggravate the task. Great differ¬ 
ences in living standards, cultural heritage, 
political experience, and a thousand other 
factors give rise to misunderstandings and 
keep suepiclons alive. 

The dlfflcultico are great. Yet I firmly be¬ 
lieve most Americans accept the fact that it 
is in our national Interest to overcome the 
difficulties. We can expect no miracle over¬ 
night that will bring about the brotherhood 
of man and world-wide understanding. But 
with equal truth we can say that only by 
trying can the Job be done. One thing eeems 
to me to be certain; we cannot expect suc¬ 
cess by default. 

The first task of our foreign policy has 
been—and to a large extent stUl is—to weld 
the free nations into a unified community 
simply ns a matter of self-preservation. 
Division and disunity among the free na¬ 
tions can only result in having them picked 
off one at a time. The dangers of such divi¬ 
sion and disunity are at once evident. Every 
loss to us is a gain to the forces ot*world com¬ 
munism—a long-term increase In their re¬ 
sources at the expense of ours. 

Now if we could assume that world com¬ 
munism would expand no further than it 
has today, the United States could, perhaps, 
confine its attention to building up its own 
defenses without any regard for what hap¬ 
pens elsewhere In the world. But there Is 
no basis whatever for believing that the 
Kremlin Is content with what it has already 
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taken. Indeed, the ceaseless activity of 
world communism belies any intention to 
be satisfied with what it already has. And 
when we look out upon the terrible internal 
weakness within so many of the non-Com- 
munlst nations, it is perfectly clear that they 
do not possess the strength Individually to 
protect themselves. Only by uniting their 
efforts can there be any realistic hope that 
thoir freedom can be maintained, and this 
directly concerns our own country. 

If the Kremlin is to be denied world con¬ 
quest. the answer Is to be found in creating 
situations of strength to replace the areas 
of weakness which now threaten so many 
of the nations outside the Red orbit. And 
It has been toward the creation of these 
situations of strength that our foreign policy 
has been directed. 

We have sought to accomplish this through 
policies mutually adopted by ourselves and 
other nations. The programs have been de¬ 
signed with the realization that their suc¬ 
cess Is measured by the degree of coopera¬ 
tion. mutual trust and common purpo.so 
which they generate among the nations par¬ 
ticipating In them. The more nearly they 
succeed In breaking down suspicions and na¬ 
tional Jealousies, the more closely they ap¬ 
proach the kind of unity upon which a last¬ 
ing system of law and order can be built. 

I should like now to examine our major 
foreign policy programs of the postwar years 
with an eye to testing their contribution to 
our ultimate goal of peace and stability 
throughout the family of nations. 

Our participation In the United Nations 
was—and is—predicated upon the assump¬ 
tion that an International Institution, par¬ 
ticipated in by all nations. Is a fundamental 
requirement of a system of law and order. 
This, in particular, is a challcngo to the legal 
mind. The United Nations furnished a 
great meeting place of nations In which 
international que.stion8 could be presented, 
dlscusr d. and understanding of them broad¬ 
ened. The United Nations Charter incor¬ 
porated more areas of agreement between 
nations than had ever before been put on 
paper. But It was not a perlect Instrument, 
and from the first It was recognized that 
the mainspring of its Initial success would 
be provided by national good faith, rather 
than legally foolproof sanctions. It was, 
nonetheie.'s.s, a tremendous step forward 
when you consider that it did succeed in 
bringing together all but a small handful 
of nations. 

Ob.struction and bad faith by the Kremlin 
and its satellites has served to hamper what 
direct enforcement powers the United 
Nations did possess. On the other hand, the 
United Nations has done a fine Job of pro¬ 
moting greater understanding among na¬ 
tions. Notions of the free world h^ve sat 
In nng.'^ide seats as evidences of Soviet bad 
faith have continued to pile up. Without 
question this factor has been of primary 
Importance In uniting the free world. 

I should also like to point out that last 
fall the General Assembly enacted a pro¬ 
vision which now permits It to impose sanc¬ 
tions free of the veto. Back in October, 
Secretaiy of State Achesoii proposed the 
unltlng-for-peace resolution, giving the 
Assembly power to act when the Security 
Council wa.; hamstrung by the veto. And 
the Assembly accepted the resolution, with 
only the Soviets and their satellites voting 
against it. This adds a significant new 
strength to the UN, and is a real victory lor 
forces seeking an effective system of law 
and order. 

But the United Nations is young, and it is 
Just now beginning to cut its teeth. It 
still lacks the strength necessary to assure 
world peace under all circumstances. And 
thus it is that American foreign policy has 
directed its attention In part to regional 
programs designed to strengthen the security 
of the iiun-Coinmuuist world. 


Along In 1946, guerrilla warfare, directed 
and supplied from the Kremlin, broke out 
in Greece. The weak and economically 
wrecked Government of Greece had too re¬ 
cently emerged from Nazi occupation to pos¬ 
sess sufficient strength to beat down the 
threat. And about the same time, the Soviet 
Union was making exploratory moves in the 
direction of Turkey. 

It was evident that these countries were 
too weak to save themselves without help. 
America’s answer to this threat was the Tru¬ 
man doctrine, under which we furnished 
arms and economic assistance. With this 
aid, both Greece and Turkey were able to 
strengthen themselves sufficiently that the 
throat to their security was overcome. And 
out of the Truman doctrine has grown a new 
friendship and a greatly stronger desire by 
both these countries to work in close coop¬ 
eration with other nations. Both the Greeks 
and Turks have forces fighting now In Korea, 
despite the fact that each country borders 
the Soviet empire, and Is fully aware of the 
opposing military forces across their borders. 

Furthermore, both the Greeks and Turks 
have won the growing respect of the western 
European nations, and the prospects for their 
ultimate participation In the Atlantic Pact 
are now quite encouraging. 

As the Soviets tool' over the countries of 
Eastern Europe, the rest of Europe was ter¬ 
ribly threatened. Chaotic economic condi¬ 
tions produced an almost mushroomlike 
growth of Internal Communist activity and 
the overthrow of many non-Communkst 
governments seemed Imminent. American 
Marshall-plan aid cut off that threat, and 
enabled the countries of Western Europe to 
re-crcate a situation of economic stability by 
restoring industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion to points well above prewar leveLs. 

A major feature of the Marshall plan was 
the emphasis placed upon carrying out the 
economic recovery program as part of an 
over-all plan for Western Europe, rather 
than attempting it piecemeal, country by 
country. Thus, the governments of the Mar¬ 
shall plan countries sat down together to 
work out their problems. Considerable 
headway was made in cutting down the age- 
old tariff barriers, and in eliminating un¬ 
economic competition. And efforts to fur¬ 
ther this arc still being made. 

As an adventure in international coopera¬ 
tion, the Marshall plan has been a striking 
success. Without it, the deiense ol Western 
Europe today would bo Impossible. 

The situation of economic strength created 
In Europe by the Marshall plan eradicated 
the internal threat of communism there. 
Militarily, however, the threat of possible 
aggression was very real, and any realistic 
thinking necessarily hud to consider that the 
Kremlin might sock the conquest of West¬ 
ern Europe by lorce it efforts at internal 
subversion and economic collapse failed. 

It was to moot this threat of aggression 
that the North Atlantic Pact was adopted 
in 1949. 

The North Atlantic Pact, born of necessity, 
consists of 12 nations, including our own 
country, to stand together for common do- 
fenso. It is in our national interest. It is 
in the national Interest ol the other pact 
member nations. 

Its purpose is twofold: 

1. To build collective military strength 
within the Atlantic community with the will 
not only to prepare but to fight, if neces¬ 
sary, and powerful enough to prevent any 
attack from coming. 

2. In case of attack, to stand together in 
common defense and resistance against the 
aggressor. 

It is recognized the only factor the Krem¬ 
lin respects is that which it fears, and that 
is strength and power greater than that pos¬ 
sessed by the Soviet Union. 

The Atlantic Pact, created by voluntary 
entry of its member nations, is based upon 


a mutuality and trust for a common pur¬ 
pose—unity and strength to prevent aggres¬ 
sion, preserve independence and liberty, and 
as an Instrument of peace. 

By the Mutual Defense Act of 1940, we 
implement the North Atlantic Pact to build 
up military forces In Europe, speed military 
equipment to our treaty allies, recognizing, 
as Congress did, that only by an Integrated 
defense force could maximum benefits be ob¬ 
tained by a minimum cost. 

In rendering assistance to other treaty na¬ 
tions we are not disregarding our own na¬ 
tional defenses. 

The policy of the Kremlin prior to Korea 
was lor Communist forces within a country, 
with the assistance of the Soviet Union, 
through any means possible, to take over 
country after country, and as this resulted, 
to become satellites of the Soviet Union. 

The Greck-Turk assistance, and the Mar¬ 
shall plan in other free European countries, 
has stopped that policy of Internal subver¬ 
sion. tile overthrow of the existing govern¬ 
ment, and thereafter Communist domina¬ 
tion. 

Stalin and his associates had to turn to a 
policy of open aggression through satellites. 

The attack on South Korea by the North 
Korean Communists, and the follow-up by 
Red China was the first act of open aggres¬ 
sion. 

We had witnessed the act of open aggres¬ 
sion by the Japs in Manchuria in 1930; by 
Mussolini in Ethiopia in 1937; and later by 
Hitler in the Ruhr, followed by Czechosla- 
vakin, Austria, Hungary, with Great Britain 
following the policy of appeasement, and with 
the attack on Poland, the Second World War 
followed. 

It is the first open act of aggression that 
does the damage, and based on our own ex¬ 
periences, its natural and probably conso- 
quences, when appeased or permitted, has 
been war. 

Successful open aggression In Korea would 
have been rapidly followed elsewhere by 
further aggression again.st other nations. 

For our country to sit back and protest 
diplomatically, in other words to follow the 
dangerou.'? policy of appeasement, would have 
lost for us the confidence and respect of all 
countries of the world outside the Red 
orbit, and countless of millions of persons 
behind the iron curtain who are looking for 
their day of deliverance. 

We would have destroyed respect for our 
word and our solemn obiigatlons, we would 
have failed in our trust. 

In all probabilities, we would have com¬ 
pelled every non-Communist country to turn 
through necessity, but with fear to make the 
best deal possible with the Kremlin, and that 
would be but the beginning of the end. 

Western Europe, with its know-how, with 
Its productive capacity and its 200,000.000 
Inhabitants, would sooner or later be lost to 
us. Frankly, this is too great a risk to place 
our country in. I shall do everything within 
my power to prevent it. 

In order to prevent that happening we 
might in our own defense and our national 
interest be compelled to resort to armed con¬ 
flict with the Soviet Union. 

President Truman saw the danger, made 
his decision and acted quickly with courage. 

The aggression in Korea has awakened o\ir 
people to the danger that exists. Our Navy, 
our Air Forces, and our land forces have been 
greatly increased and strengthened. Our 
Armed Forces now exceed 2,000,000 men and 
women, having doubled since the outbreak 
of the Korean aggression on June 25, Our 
production for defense has greatly increased, 
with our productive capacity geared to total 
production, if necessary. 

Our resistance to the Korean aggression 
has increased the morale, the military 
strength, and production of non-Communist 
countries. 

If another world conflict is averted, It is 
my firm opinion that Korea, with the armed 
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TMistanee to the first open set of sfi gre Ml on 
that took place In that country, win be a 
main factor In this dethed result. 

The next step for peace bj stopping open 
aggression was the formation of the defense 
forces of the Iforth Atlantic Pact nations 
ttuough the recent appointment of Oenera! 
Elsenhower as the orer-alX military com¬ 
mander In chief. 

The success of the Atlantic Pact is In the 
national interest of the United States. It 
Is also In the national Interest of the other 
11 member nations. 

I expect that Greece axMl Turkey will soon 
be members of the pact. 

I hope that Spain will be a member In the 
near future. 

The directing of policies concerning the 
national interest of a nation calls for cool, 
calm, rational thinking, with emotional 
thoughts. Impulses, cr reactions eliminated 
ae far as le humanly possible. 

It Is my opinion, which I have advocated 
for a long time, that it would be for our 
Interest and In the interest of a future period 
of peace for our country to enter into a mili¬ 
tary agreement or a military alliance with 
the Government of Spain; also, that as soon 
as possible thereafter Spain ehould become 
a member of the Eorth Atlantic Pact. 

Where the national Interest of two or more 
countries are Involved, differences In form 
of government should not he permitted to 
interfere with those steps being taken which 
are In the national Interest of such coun¬ 
tries. 

I would be greatly surprised If some such 
talks or negoiiatlona with Spain are not now 
under way. 

Prom our outlook, and I include the non- 
Communist world, conditions are decidedly 
better than they were 1, 2, or 3 years ago. 

In case of sudden attack or war. we are 
now in a much better position than we were 
when Pearl Harbor took place. We are grow¬ 
ing stronger. 

With the Communist threat, the road to 
security and peace Is through strength. 

If 1 am to err, I intend to err on the side 
of strength and seemity rather than on the 
side of weakness and Insecurity. 

This Is not the time when we can take any 
calculated risks on the side of weakness. 
Such risks must be on the side of strength. 

I introduced on December 8.1941. one reso¬ 
lution declaring war. Z do not want to In¬ 
troduce another one. But X shall if neces¬ 
sary. 

It is by America using its great strength 
aSirxnatively and effectively, with the moral 
forces of the world leading the way that the 
probatdllty of another world war in our life¬ 
time might be averted. 

If this Is acocHnpllshed. the chsnces for 
peace for a long period of time laces the 
world of today and tomorrow. 

The lawyers of past generations were lead¬ 
ers in the onward inarch of mankind toward 
the establishment of representative govern¬ 
ment, and of personal liberty. 

The lawyers of yesterday were leadom In 
the estabHshment and building of the 
American Republic. A great challenge for 
leadership presents Itself to the lawyers of 
today. 

It It a challenge for leadership which par¬ 
ticularly addresses itself to the legal mind, 
and which will require ability, vision, pa¬ 
tience, and courage to meet. 

Z have every confidence that the lawyers 
of today wlU meet the test, and particularly 
If war is averted, they will make their 
marked contributions toward the establish¬ 
ment of an International law and order and 
machinery which will extend justice to an 
nations and assure world peace lor countless 
of generations to come. 

With the direct responsibility that rests 
upon me. recognising as I do the gravity and 
sensitivity of the world situation as It ex¬ 
ists, the moral values and strength of men 
and wemen who want to be free, and the 


matsrial strength of our country and our 
allies wbOBS objective Is peace and Interna- 
tolnal law and ordm. 1 view the outeoms 
with optimism and with confidence. 


We Now Have a Poor Han’t War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MXCBXfiAH 

IN THE BOVBX OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
cent Executive order deferring super- 
duper college students from call under 
selective service, in my mind, is ill-ad¬ 
vised and poorly timed. It comes while 
the House of Representatives is consid¬ 
ering legislation in which this matter is 
being dealt with. The President should 
withdraw this order pending the out¬ 
come of the congressional debate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an article by Robert C. Ruark 
which appeared today in leading news¬ 
papers of the country. I agree with Bir. 
Ruark’s observations regarding the de¬ 
ferment of the “bright young men“ in 
college from the draft. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Wk Now Havx a Poox Mam's Wax 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Niw Yoiik. —It seems we have now seen 
everything. Lo. behold, and fomooth, we 
now have a poor man's war, a draft In which 
the college man is mainly exempt from ex¬ 
posure to the military, and a brand-new 
caste system In the country. 

Our President, in his wisdom, has ordered 
deferment from military service for young 
men who are passing their work in college, 
and shortly will subject other young men to 
special aptitude tests with an eye to defer¬ 
ment if they are smart enough to make a 
certain grade, as yet unannounced. 

Of course, if a man is too poor to enter¬ 
tain the idea of college, or not spiritually 
attuned to higher education, he Is still draft 
meat. Pall in. bum, you’re in the Army 
now. We draft the A1 Smiths, in other 
words, and exempt the Alger Hisses. 

This, flnaUy, teems to be as gloss a viola¬ 
tion of Individual rights is has come down 
the pike lately. To choose a soldier on a 
basis of educational opportunity is almost, 
if not quite, as unfair a proposition as 
drafting only red-headed, blue-eyed boys 
with a strawberry mark on their right 
Bhouldera. while everybody else goes free. 

It Is admitted that education is important, 
but a great many successful people never 
went to coUege, and a great many bums did 
attend the better seminaries. But this is 
really beside the point. 

The point is that the draft, like death 
and taxes, should be democratic in its ad¬ 
ministration. If there is a war stirring, and 
If a draft is necessary, then the obligation 
belongs to everybody. The load is shareable 
by all—not just a few. 

It would, per se. be foolish to make a foot 
soldier out of a budding doctor, or throw 
a carbine at a brilliant physicist or engineer 
who is winding up hlo studies. But most 
of the men affected by the new draft order 
are not special cases. They are Just 3 roung- 
iters taking general courses. 

It is a human oddity that nobody cares 
to be drafted, and very few sane folks are 
eager to die. When a man is ordered by 
his government to conform to one or both 
penalties against personal freedom, he sort 


of likes to thmk that everybody Is getting 
the same deal. A man without a college 
education Is just aa dear to hSs family and 
friends at a double dome with a triple degree 
In botany. And It Is hard to tell, by look^ 
Ing at a dead OI. whether or not he was for¬ 
tunate enough to get the full doee of school¬ 
housing. 

TO make a privileged class of any massive 
group of healthy young men Is a downright 
insult to every candidate for the press gang. 
It would be of small comfort to a young 
man unfreexing hla feet in Korea to reflect 
that his friend Bill, who could afford to go 
to college, was at the moment chasing a coed 
around the drinking room in a fraternity 
houee at dear old Bleae U. 

The other angle la that 3 rour college man 
Is highly usable In the Armed Pcrces. be¬ 
cause If he can pass hla courses the chances 
are he can think. Thinkers make great non- 
coma and oAccra. What do we seek here, 
a military composed strictly of fools, dis¬ 
gruntled poor boys, and morons? 

If the great brains In Washington wish 
to really louse up the morale of their hand¬ 
cuff volunteers, this Is a gorgeous way to 
do it. 1 stm say the thing is to draft every¬ 
body within the limits of age. physical quali¬ 
fications. and dependency, and then sort 'em 
out according to their best me from a mili¬ 
tary standpoint. This block deferment of 
students and smart guys is an insult to every 
cross at Anaio and to every civilian who 
presently wears the uniform of his country. 


Tht Scfifite Kefawer Crime InvetHgatiofi 
Comniktee Sbauld Be Cantiaacd 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER L ROGERS 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVEB 

Wedtiesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker. 
I arise today to insert into the Appendix 
to the CoNviRBssioNAL RECORD a tele¬ 
gram that 1 have received from Mr. J. C. 
Phillips, editor and manager. Borger 
News-Herald, of Borger, Tex. This tele¬ 
gram is most timely and most pertinent. 
It is a concise expression of what should 
be in the minds of all American citizens 
at this time. Character Is the founda¬ 
tion of a sound government and a sound 
civilization, and for which there is no 
substitute. 

Bomdh, Tkx., March 28, 1951, 
Rcprcaentatlve Waltbr Rogers, 

House of Representatives: 

Cities controlled by organised crime have 
no more chance of escape from this evil con¬ 
trol than anti-Communlst Rusalans have of 
escaping slavery to the Kremlin. The Sen¬ 
ate Kefauver crime investigation committee 
should he continued until an aroused and 
indignant public atarts effective local clean¬ 
ups. It seems that corruption in public 
office has become quite honorable just so 
long as it is not exposed. The ability to get 
rich quick, honestly or otherwise, has be¬ 
come too much a part of the American 
character. Unless we place more emphasis 
on individual character, in the home. In the 
school, in civil life, and In public offices, 
all of the decent and good things of clvlli- 
Eatlon are apt to he lost to us. Dishonest 
government leads to dictatorship. It is a 
sorry thing that we sometimes hear, good 
men will not run for public office because 
of corruption inherent In politics. Ob¬ 
viously we have good men and courageous 
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men in public office and these are the men 
who must lead us back to a higher stand¬ 
ard of Individual and national character. 
Even In small cities organized crime in pub¬ 
lic office is hard to eliminate and we know 
that When gambling and prostitution are 
flagrant in any city, regardless of size, some 
public official is getting a payoff. To elimi¬ 
nate this evil, the good people throughout 
the land must have the continuation of the 
newly organized Kefauver crime investiga¬ 
tion, 

J. C. Phillips. 


Soldiers and Politiciant 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the article by the well-known and highly 
regarded writer, Hamilton Butler, which 
appeared in the Detroit Pree-Press Sun¬ 
day, April 1. I commend it to all Mem¬ 
bers of Congress: 

Soldiers and Politicians 
(By Hamilton Butler) 

Among General MncArthur's many abili¬ 
ties is that of putting his foot in the mouths 
of double-talking diplomatists to their great 
annoyance. 

Tlic latest exhibition of this feat was hl.s 
offer to meet the Chinese Communist com¬ 
mander in the field and discuss a military 
truce. 

Whut was wrong with that? 

As conmiunder In chief of the UN forces 
fighting a war forced upon them by the 
Chinese Communists, General MacArthur 
was clearly within his rights in employing 
this tactlc.al device. 

The State Department, though, and the 
nervous Nellies at Lake Success shrieked that 
he had made a political decision and endan¬ 
gered their negotiations with Peiping for a 
ceate-flre. 

The arrant nonsense of this charge ap¬ 
peals from the text of his March 24 state¬ 
ment: 

“Apart from the military area of the prob¬ 
lem. \\hcre the issues arc resolved in the 
course of combat, the fundamental questions 
continue to be political in nature and must 
find their answer in the diplomatic .sphere. 

“Within the area of my authority as mili¬ 
tary commander, however, it .should be need¬ 
less to say I .stand ready at any time to con¬ 
fer In the field with the commander in chief 
of the enemy forces in an earnest effort to 
find any military means whereby the real¬ 
ization of the political objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea, to which no nation 
may Justly take exceptions, might be ac¬ 
complished without further bloodshed." 

As will be noted. General MacArthur em¬ 
phasized the line dividing the sphere of 
military authority from that of political au¬ 
thority and carefully kept on his own side 
of it. 

The unpardonable sin General MacArthur 
committed was in suggesting the possibility 
that he might obtain by a conlerenco with 
the Chinese Communist commander the 
cease-fire that the diplomats have vainly 
sought for 4 months to win by appease¬ 
ment. 

The politicians will never forgive him for 
tbut. 


While General MacArthur has sedulously 
avoided the area of political decisions, the 
politicians have Invaded the area of military 
decisions and hamstnmg him with limita¬ 
tions unparalleled in the history of warfare. 

The Interdict they Imposed on carrying 
the war beyond the Yalu even after the 
Chinese Red hordes had crossed that river 
and attacked the UN forces In full strength 
created an Inviolable sanctuary for the 
enemy. 

The inability of the UN air arm to strike 
at their communications and bases in Man¬ 
churia was worth a dozen divisions to the 
Communists. 

• Also it has cost thousands of American 
lives. 

The politicians told General MacArthur to 
clear Korea of Communist forces In order 
that it might become a free and united 
country. 

Then they tied his hands. 

As a soldier, and an American, General 
MacArthur wants to get this wretched busi¬ 
ness over with before the Korean people 
are further crucified and his troops suffer 
more senseless casualties. 

The effect of his cease-fire statement was 
to expose what has been going on at liake 
Success, where UN committees have been try¬ 
ing since December to interest Peiping In a 
truce, without any success at all. They have 
gotten a bru'-hoff. The Commie foreign 
office won’t even talk to them. 

The air has been cleared. 


Navy Research Promotes Safer Aviation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include herewith an article entitled 
“Navy’s Aviation Materiel Center's Re¬ 
search Promotes Safer Aviation; Jet 
Speeds Bringing Many Problems,” by Lt. 
Comdr. Robert J. Boylan, United States 
Naval Reserve, which was published by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
It describes some of the activities of the 
Naval Aviation Materiel Center at Phila¬ 
delphia. Pa.: 

Navy's Aviation MATiRiEL Center's Research 

Promotes Safer Aviation; Jet Speeds 

Bringing Many Problems 

(By Robert J. Boylan) 

PHn.ADELPHiA, March 24.—^A flat-chested 
Mae West? Sounds Incredible, unlikely, and 
maybe heretical. But that’s what the Navy 
Is developing to replace the life preserver that 
proudly wore the name of Mae throughout 
World War II. 

The 1961 Mae's flatter surfaces make for 
loss bulk and easier movement and should 
be a handler preserver that does a better Job 
of saving lives, particularly of wounded air¬ 
men. Its nylon netting not only reduces 
weight but produces a correct floating pos¬ 
ture. 

The new life preserver is only one of many 
developments coming out of the Navy’s avia¬ 
tion materiel center here which devotes thou¬ 
sands of man hours a week to making avia¬ 
tion safer. 

One of the problems the center’s engineers 
are licking is crash helmets for pilots using 
the seat ejector. First the center did a lot of 
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work on the ejector Itself, which shoots a 
pilot out of a plane when the craft runs Into 
trouble serious enough to make this neces¬ 
sary. Then they designed a crash helmet 
that could withstand the pressure that 
develops when a pilot is suddenly fired out 
of a plane skimming along at 500 or more 
miles per hour. 

For this problem the Navy called on the 
United Carr Fastener Co. for help. The com¬ 
pany, after extensive research with the oen- 
ter, came up with a special pull the dot fas¬ 
tener. Not only does this fastener keep a 
helmet on securely but under pressure it 
locks even tighter, thus saving many a pilot’s 
head from being snapped off. 

Many NAMC problems arose with the com¬ 
ing of near-sonic Jet speeds. For Instance, 
cockpit lighting and the exterior lighting of 
aircraft. In a Jet plane booming along at 
speeds of 8 or 0 miles a minute a pilot has 
to be able to read his instruments fast and 
accurately. And when he sees an approach¬ 
ing plane In the i^ight sky the closing speed Is 
about a mile in 3 seconds, which doesn’t give 
any chance for second guessing on an instru¬ 
ment reading or in sighting wing-tip lights. 

For this huge and complex lighting prob¬ 
lem the Navy has built its own stcllarium in 
a corner of one of the large NAMC build¬ 
ings. There a pilot Is put into a cockpit, all 
other lights are turned out. leaving only the 
man, his instrument lights, simulated ap¬ 
proaching aircraft, and a starlit sky. 

He is shown a total of 15 aircraft ap¬ 
proaching and leaving from various angles. 
It is up to the pilot to take proper moves to 
avoid a collision course. Pressing one lever 
records his recognition of the aircraft and a 
second lever records his actions, if any, to 
avoid collision. 

So far NAMC has tested more than 300 
pilots. As part of the test they are given 
an elaborate questionnaire designed to pro¬ 
duce a pattern of answers rather than a 
subjective “yes” or ‘‘no.’’ What the Navy 
wants to find out from the pilots is how 
difficult it is to read Instruments at night 
and how hard it is to spot approaching air¬ 
craft. 

One of the experiments works like this: A 
pilot is put into a darkened cockpit. A series 
of four instruments, located at 12, 3, 6. and 
9 o’clock on a panel, flash on and off in a 
clockwise movement. After a few revolu¬ 
tions a pilot cannot tell which of the four 
Instruments is lighted or which will be 
next to flash on. This proved to the NAMC 
engineers that a point of reference was nec¬ 
essary and that supplementary floodlight¬ 
ing should be installed in cockpits. 

Many of the problems tossed to NAMC 
develop because of the constant feud be¬ 
tween fuel and rubber—two Items that 
always go together on aircraft. The center 
maintains a laboratory that devotes all Its 
time to research and development of plas¬ 
tic and rubber products. 

One of the products, usable where fuel and 
rubber come together, is a rubber diaphragm 
built up like a Dagwood sandwich: a layer 
of special synthetic rubber with excellent 
resistance to fuel; a nylon center and a ny¬ 
lon barrier, to prevent seepage of fuel; and 
another layer of a synthetic rubber with a 
good resistance to low temperatures. Fuel 
has a tendency to extract from rubber the 
materials that make it resistant to it. 

Also on the long list of successful NAMC 
accomplishments is a simple tab that may 
save many a pilot’s life. Now part of a new 
oxygen mask, it prevents air from seeping in 
as a pilot's head Is thrown back in using 
the ejection seat or in making a parachute 
Jump. Old type masks without the tab 
slipped open Just enough to cause death or 
serious Injury from breathing rarefied air 
at high altitudes. 

Waterproof clothing that “breathes" Is 
another NAMC success. Pressure suits made 
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Of a rubber-coated cloth achieve this Im¬ 
provement. On a project such as this, engi¬ 
neers have as their Ideal developing a cloth 
that simulates human skin and its abil¬ 
ity to "breathe’* through the pores. 

The KAMO experts believe that In orlon 
they have found the most nearly perfect 
cloth for the suits. It seems to be best 
because it resists both mildew and sunlight. 
Nylon Is stronger, they say. but doesn’t 
have Orion’s other qualities. 

Many of the products mentioned were 
developed In the aeronautical medical equip¬ 
ment laboratory of the Naval Alt Materiel 
Center, which was dedicated only 2 years 
ago. The laboratory has two divisions: Hu¬ 
man engineering, which deals with the phys¬ 
iological phases of aeronautical medicine, 
and the development division, dealing with 
the study of scientific engineering problems 
relating to safety devices and protective 
equipment. 

But the goal of both divisions and of the 
entire center can be summed up in two 
words: safer aviation. 

Rudolph Halley, Chief Counsel of the 
Kefauver Committee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF WEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to extend my sin- 
cerest wishes for a speedy recovery to my 
good friend Rudolph Halley, the chief 
counsel for the Senate Committee To 
Investigate Organized Crime. Halley has 
done a wonderful Job in connection with 
the work of the Kefau^er committee in 
helping to uncover the crime and gam¬ 
bling evils in this country. Millions of 
people have had the opportunity to watch 
him over television during the recent 
hearings in New York and Washington, 
and have come to respect and admire him 
for his ability and the manner in which 
he interrogated witnesses. 

Hard-working, energetic Rudolph 
Halley is only 37 years old. He was born 
in Harrison, N. Y., on June 19, 1913, and 
received his preparatory education at 
Columbia University in New York, where 
he obtained a bachelor of arts degree in 
1932 and a bachelor of laws degree in 
1934. He was editor of the Columbia Law 
Review from 1932 to 1934, which denotes 
a significant honor and achievement. In 
1935 he was admitted to the bar in New 
York and in 1946 he became a member 
of the District of Columbia bar. 

Halley began his legal career as law 
secretary to the Honorable William 
Bondy, United States district judge for 
the southern district of New York, with 
whom he was associated from 1934 to 
1937. He then became assistant United 
States attorney for the southern dis¬ 
trict of New York, in which capacity he 
served until 1942. When the Truman 
war investigating committee was estab¬ 
lished, he was named assistant counsel 
and in 1944 became the committee’s chief 
counsel. In recent years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the law firm of Pulton, Wal¬ 
ter & Halley in New York. 


When the Kefauver committee under¬ 
took its crime investigations in the 
spring of 1950, Mr. Halley was appointed 
chief counsel, heading an Investigative 
staff of 25 men. His working day often 
extended until 2 in the morning, he got 
along on 6 hours sleep, and was back on 
the job the next day full of his usual vi¬ 
tality. Men like Rudolph Halley are 
sorely needed now in Government serv¬ 
ice. I hope he will soon return, well and 
strengthened, to complete the task he 
has undertaken and in which he distin¬ 
guished himself so much. 

In conclusion. I want to insert in tne 
Record a brief item on Rudolph Halley 
published in the April 2 issue of Life 
magazine. It is as follows: 

Halley Was a Comet Across TV Networks 

As its main interrogator, the chief counsel 
for the Kefauver committee often had to 
draw unwilling testimony from men who. 
as policemen or prosecutors (O’Dwyer had 
been both), were themselves skilled at te¬ 
nacious examination and verbal entrapment. 
Rudolph Halley’s success at this was due to 
extraordinarily hard work, to his prodigious 
memory (he used no notes during the hear¬ 
ings) . and to his ability—which showed bril¬ 
liantly on television—to press question after 
relentless question in his flat, metallic voice. 

Halley is a stocky, good-humored, 37-year- 
old New York lawyer, who has enormous 
energy and a respect lor law and order as 
ingrained, if not as flamboyant, as Senator 
Tobey’s. Born In Harrison. N. Y., he gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia Law School at the age 
of 20, has since divided his time between 
Government work and a lucrative civil prac¬ 
tice. During the 10 months of the Kefauver 
hearings he usually worked i6-bour days. 
7-day weeks, compiled some 2,0(X),000 words 
of testimony and bested most of the major 
underworld figures in the United States. 
For this he would receive less than $7,000. 

This week he could start writing his re¬ 
port, His boss wanted to end the hearings 
and begin drafting remedial legislation to 
curb some of tbe evils the committee had 
uncovered. 


Sixteenth Annutl Patriotic Award Dinner 
of the Decalognt Society of Lawyeri of 
Chicago 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVPJS 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two addresses delivered at the sixteenth 
annual patriotic award dinner given by 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers of 
Chicago, Ill., on March 3, 1951. The 
society’s Award of Merit for 1950 on 
that date was conferred upon Dr. Percy 
L. Julian. 

The thought-provoking speeches re¬ 
printed below were given by Mr. Carl B. 
Sussman, president of the Decalogue 
Society of Lawyers, and Mr. Roy I. Lev¬ 
inson, past president; 

Address of Welcome Delivered by Carl B. 
fiUSSMAN, PRESmENT, TKE DT^ALOGUS 60 - 
czzTY or Lawyers 

Distinguished guests of the Decalogue So¬ 
ciety of Lawyers, ladies, and gentlemen, in 


wclcoaUng you on this festive occasion I do 
so in a solemn spirit. We live in uneasy 
times, when values we hold dear and precious 
are threatened from without In a measure 
civillBatlon has not known before. It is 
good, however, that we, a free people, give 
constant testimony of our confidence and 
etrength to defend a way of life and a 
system of government that made us, Ameri¬ 
can citlBena, outstanding among all nations 
on earth. And it Is to celebrate the right to 
project our unity with the noble Institutions 
of our country that the Decalogue Boclety 
of Lawyers rededlcates Itself tonight to a 
restatement of its principles and complete¬ 
ness with the American way of life. 

It would seem that, today, secure in its 
achievements, Its ever-growing abundance, 
this great land of ours would continue to 
persist unmolested. Its moral leadership un¬ 
challenged and supreme. 

Yet. such is not the case. The world Is in 
a turmoil. Dark forces are at work to nullify 
our tremendous gains in the orderly forms 
of government and there Is an endeavor 
abroad to repeal In substance concepts of 
civilization we cherish In our own land. 
Science has made tremendous strides; Its ac¬ 
complishments have added dignity and 
stature to the human being, and It has lifted 
crushing burdens from the brows of man¬ 
kind. But that almost to no avail, for no 
permanent peace or security is yet in sight 
for the millions on all continents In the 
world. Is this, the atomic age. to go down 
in history as the beginning of another Dark 
Age? The challenge is urgent; the Issues 
are clear. 

We lawyers, members of a bar association, 
all descendants of immigrants who came 
here a generation or two ago. Americans all, 
are beneficiaries of a heritage left us by the 
founders of this country. Violence and 
deadly strife, untold sacrifices In blood and 
tears were conditions precedent that had to 
be met and overcome to establish at last In 
all Its glories this great Republic, this model 
democracy. We pledge that this sacred 
legacy shall be inviolate in our keeping and 
no unclean hands shall trifle with our trust. 

Jews are no longer a homeless people. 
After 20 centuries of wandering and exile 
our coreligionists arc the proud citizens of 
the youngest Republic In the world. Yet the 
scars of yesterday are too fresh and deep to 
forget that prejudice and Ignorance needs 
the vigilant mlnlstratioiia of the decent 
people of the world. 

Mankind shares the shame for the un¬ 
speakable decade that saw incinerators re¬ 
duce human beings to dust and ashes and the 
excesses of that era have placed a lien upon 
the conscience of humanity to guarantee that 
the outrage never reoccur. We believe that 
this assurance and covenant extend and un¬ 
conditionally Include all those with sorrow 
laden, black or white, all minority groups 
whom the lash of prejudice and discrimi¬ 
nation reduce to second-class citizenship. 

We hold It vital to reiterate the truth that 
all men are created equal. That security 
from the enemy beyond our border is un¬ 
sure If there lurks In our midst a contempt 
for a Just application of the blessings of 
our Constitution. We believe that as law¬ 
yers we need exercise our special skills, tal¬ 
ents, and learnings to defend the weak and 
to enlighten the confused. We hold that as 
a society we need be missionary In practic¬ 
ing what we preach. We need living demon¬ 
strations of the sincerity and the integrity 
of our profession of faith that democracy 
works. 

Tonight, ladles and gentlemen, the Deca¬ 
logue Society of Lawyers, in the spirit of 
true democracy, is giving you such a demon¬ 
stration. 

Conscious of the truth that the struggle 
for human liberty is ceaseless and exacting 
and that only In a Just world will all peoples 
find Justice for themselves, we seek to sup- 
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port Buch ideals which promote progreas for 
all. 

So this day, as in former years, we bestow 
an award of merit upon a citizen tor distin¬ 
guished service to humanity, believing that 
our award serves as an inspiration for the 
common good. 

We are proud to salute in the person of 
our choice for the decalog award not only 
recognized achievement and proved merit but 
also a fellow American the son of a people 
who have yet to wrest their complete recog¬ 
nition from our laws and institutions. In 
this we pledge them and all minorities our 
unstinted aid in our march toward the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 

Address of Rot I. Levinson, Past President op 
THE Decalogue Socibtt op Lawyers 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, with warmth and sincerity, 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers tonight 
honors itself in presenting our award of 
merit to Dr. Percy L. Julian, as a recogni¬ 
tion of his own preeminent talent and 
achievements and his invaluable service to 
uur beloved country, and to humanity. 

It is also a tribute of our admiration, grati¬ 
tude, and respect for more than 16,000,000 
Americans, whom Dr. Percy Julian so wor¬ 
thily represents. Their emancipation, hu¬ 
mility, loyalty, and patriotism have protound- 
ly influenced us. Their dignity and Indus¬ 
try have served as an inspiration to free 
men everywhere. 

In the world’s history, never before was 
the future of so many nations, of so many 
continents, of so many individuals at home 
and abroad, so closely shrouded in dark 
clouds of uncertainty, pregnant with storm. 
As one looks around there is little light, 
save when dazzling flashes write a great in¬ 
terrogation on the murky background. 

Whither are we drifting? Everywhere civi¬ 
lization is at the crossroads. Can this 
change and disaster which impends, be har¬ 
nessed for the welfare of man, as the great 
soybean chemist has harnessed the forces 
ol nature? 

Ill the life and works of Dr. Julian will we 
not And answer to the eternal question: 
What of the future? Bright or dark? Prom 
his resistless philosophy why not look at the 
duty of us all, to one another, from the first 
stirring of civilization? What of the other 
man? 

Look into your own mind. 

As the wrought Iron must be melted and 
tortured in the crucible of fire and flame and 
then pounded Into Its beautiful and useful 
shape, are not those people who have been 
tortured by the fires of hate and bigotry, and 
tempered by the process, the worthiest of 
consideration and admiration? 

Dr. Percy Julian graduated at the head of 
his class at the Alabama State Normal Col¬ 
lege. He was a classmate of David E. 
Lilienthal at DePauw University, In Green 
Castle, Ind., where Dr. Julian s’cpl In the 
attic of a fraternity house and waited on 
tables for his meals. At the end of the 
4-year course he was Phi Beta Kappa orator 
and valedictorian of bis class in 1920. The 
winner of several Bucceeding fellowships 
carried him through his courses at Harvard 
University. 

His memorable research of the soybean 
began at the University of Vienna, where he 
won ills doctor of science degree and re¬ 
turned to head the chemistry department 
at Howard University, where he had previ¬ 
ously been a chemistry teacher. Then he 
gladly accepted the invitation of his old 
friend, Dean William M. Blanchard, to teach 
at his old alma mater—DePauw—where a 
laboratory was built for him. It was here 
at the DePauw laboratory. In 1033, that 
Dr. Julian launched the first original crea¬ 
tive work In pure chemistry ever published 
by a Negro in the history of America. 


An official of Glidden, a leading Chicago 
chemical company, heard of his discoveries 
and offered Dr. Julian a position as research 
director of their soybean division. 

His first Job there was to Improve a sizing 
for paper and cold water. This he did, 
turning a $36,000 a year loss Into a $135,000 
annual profit. 

The same soybean product is used in his 
Aero-Foam, the fire extinguisher. In the 
desperate days of our naval war In the 
Pacific Dr. Julian’s soy protein has done 
and Is doing Its work against the enemy. 
They found It put a blanket—impenetrable 
to oxygen—over gasoline and oil fire, dousing 
4;bem like magic. It was Aero-Foam, affec¬ 
tionately called bean soup In the Navy, 
that saved the lives of thousands of our 
sailors and airmen and many of our war¬ 
ships. 

With long-talked-about wars, and rumors 
of wars, a grim reality and occurring with 
such frequency and mounting fury that they 
kill off the youth of each generation, the 
world has been forced to look to older men 
for more energy and manpower. 

Dr. Julian’s experiments with the soy¬ 
bean has produced unlimited quantities of 
synthetic testosterones (male hormones) 
which give old men the mental verve, the 
muscular vigor, and the virility to carry on 
in industry and at home. 

Dr. Julian has a stair of 65 brilliant re¬ 
search chemists now under his direction, 
a melting pot of the genius of many races 
and creeds. He has patented over 40 im¬ 
portant discoveries. 

Most prominent of his synthetic bean 
products are: Plsostlgmlne, used In curing 
the eye disease, glaucoma; prostigmlne, used 
as a postoperative and also In the treat¬ 
ment of paralysis; synthetic ephedrine. an 
element used in cold medicine; synthetic 
male and female hormones credited with 
saving the lives of countless unborn babies 
by protecting expectant mothers from mis¬ 
carriage, and cortisone, a hormone com¬ 
pound which is making cure possible for 
thousands of arthritic sufferers. 

Dr. Julian Is now working hard on preg- 
neen-clone to combat fatigue and amino 
acids for the treatment ol Infection and 
starvation, two now life-giving chemicals. 

Dr. Percy L. Julian was selected Chicago¬ 
an of the year in 1050 by a city-wide poll 
conducted by Irv Kupclnet, columnist of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. In 1947 he received 
from the National A.ssoclatlon for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People its Splngnru 
Medal award, and an honorary doctor of sci¬ 
ence from his alma mater, DePauw Univer¬ 
sity. His accomplished and delightful wife 
Is a research sociologist with a doctor of 
philosophy and Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Does not the Inspiring life of Doctor Ju¬ 
lian confirm this old Hebrew Talmud phi¬ 
losophy? “As the grapes which are pressed 
the hardest, yield the sweetest wine, so this 
grandson of a slave we honor tonight Is 
one of the most brilliant minds, one of the 
most compassionate hearts on the world’s 
scene.” 

At the very time some scientists evolved 
the atom bomb. Dr. Julian, tranquil and 
calm. In the midst of life’s frustrations and 
turmoil, worked realistically and sympatheti¬ 
cally to save human lives and prolong them. 

He has become an apostle of construction, 
rather than of destruction. We feel keenly 
his strength and high purpose, the integrity 
and ability with which he grapples with a 
succession of difficult problems. He never 
spares himself, whatever the issue. We 
know the depth of character and sincerity 
which motivate his every thought and word. 
But whither goes the world? 

He has asked himself that question all his 
conscious years. He has read many books, 
some that men would call sacred. He has 
tried to understand anatomy, embryology. 


and chemistry, In the widest meanings of 
those terms. He has studied comparative 
religion and found comfort in his own and 
good In all the others. 

I believe there is a great purpose running 
through all his strivings, which Is more than 
of him. It is above him. The end to which 
his purpose moves may be hidden at times 
from mortal eyes, but the direction in which 
he has moved Is not hidden, hut clear. 

His brain has been demonstrated a thing of 
marvel. The high thoughts and promptings 
of his, beam from spiritual lighthouses for 
the guidance of his earthly voyage. 

He finds, in delving into books, and in his 
work in the research laboratories, that the 
one book and the one laboratory that con¬ 
tains the resistless truth is the human heart. 

In the warm, palpitating book of the heart 
he has read that each of us hod a desire In¬ 
born and instinct for beauty, a yearning to 
serve his fellows and to know the truth. 

We honor one who has dug deep into the 
hidden meanings and implications of the 
spiritual longings for light. 

Prejudice and truth are enemies. Truth, 
in life as in the laboratory, has no finer task 
than that which It duly performs: of de¬ 
stroying prejudice. Were I to distill Dr. 
Julian’s philosophy from his life and works 
In one sentence, he has proved In the labora¬ 
tory of life that, where prejudice Is, truth Is 
excluded, for no Judgment where given in 
advance of known truth is either sound or 
safe. 

So he has not only devoted long hours to 
his science but also has given unselfishly of 
himself and his funds to numerous civic and 
welfare organizations, for the betterment of 
human relations. 

Currently he Is a member of the advisory 
board of Mandel Clinic of Michael Reese Hos¬ 
pital, of Roosevelt College board of trustees, 
of the board of world service of the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, of the Phoenix (Arlz.) 
Council for Civic Unity, where there Is a 
public school named in his honor, and other 
organizations. Until his health demanded 
curtailment, Dr. Julian also was very active 
on the board of trustees of Provident Hos¬ 
pital, the Round Table of Christians and 
Jews, the Chicago Urban League, and the 
Chicago Welfare. 

With this background the Decalogue So¬ 
ciety of Lawyers Is honored to present to you. 
Dr. Julian, its award of merit for the year 
1950 for your distinguished service to your 
country as patriot and scientist; for your 
outstanding creative achievements In the 
interest of the common good; for the boon 
and blessings your scientific learning and 
discoveries have bestowed upon man; for 
your unparalleled devotion to the needs of 
humanity, the cause of decency, and the 
progress of free America. 


Freewheeling Down Inflation Hill 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENDERSON L LANHAM 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on March 22. 1951, entitled 
“Freewheeling Down Inflation Hill.” 

Personally, I am alarmed at the pres¬ 
ent situation and thj failure of the 
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efforts of the administration to halt, or 
even slow to any great extent, the prog¬ 
ress of Inflation. It is Just as danger¬ 
ous to our American way of life and our 
freedom as the Russian threat. In fact, 
it is Stalin’s belief that we cannot pre¬ 
vent a continuation of the present infla¬ 
tion and the disastrous depression that 
will follow If it is not soon controlled. 

I urge that more drastic steps be 
taken immediately to halt the vicious 
spiral of wage and price increases. If 
the law is not at present strong enough 
to halt it, then by all means we should 
at once take steps to strengthen the law. 

The present situation makes it clearer 
day by day, how right we were who urged 
that prices, wages, and rents be frozen 
at the pre-Korean level before inflation 
had had time to begin its fatal work. 
Again I warn the House of the danger 
and express my displeasure at the ap¬ 
parent apathy of its Members toward 
this menace that grows greater day by 
day. 

The editorial follows: 

Preewhejclino Down Inflation Hill 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Washington. —Charles Wilson, Eric John¬ 
ston, and Mike DlSalle, the three men en¬ 
trusted with the gigantic task of keeping 
the American economy on an even keel, 
have been reading the riot act through the 
corridors of Washington. 

They have told every top member of the 
Truman administration irom the President 
down that Inflation pressures to date are 
nothing compared to those to come; that 
unless Congress will vote tougher controls 
and the administration will use those con¬ 
trols far more sternly than It has used the 
present temporary powers, we are in for 
a day of reckoning. If that day comes, they 
say. we will bo jolted out of our present 
complacency so hard out teeth will rattle. 

Here Is their line of reasoning: 

We have bad Inflation already. Today the 
Army pays $7.85 for a pair of shoes which 
cost $4.15 before the war. The rise in costs 
of things the Government buys already has 
consumed the whole of the income from last 
year’s new taxes. These are Just two Illus¬ 
trations of where the Inflation stands at the 
moment. Any housewife can add yards of 
examples to the list. 

But there Is little Justification for this 
present degree of Inflation. The Federal 
budget still is on a pay-as-we-go basis. There 
is a $3,000,000,000 cash surplus In this year's 
budget. Merchants' shelves are loaded with 
consumer goods. There are no shortages of 
consumer goods sufflclent to Justify such 
price Increases. 

The only Important causes of our present 
Inflation are: (a) speculation, (b) fear buy¬ 
ing. and (c) purchasing practices of the 
armed services. Since Korea, commercial 
bank credits have gone up by $9,000,000,000. 
Most of this has gone into inventories— 
that Is, speculation. The public has done 
a lot of fear buying. Defense contracts are 
awarded on a negotiated basis which amounts 
In effect to a cost plus 6 percent formula. 
The rise In wages and prices has been strong¬ 
est in the defense industries. 

Thus, in a period when reasons for in¬ 
flation were relatively slight we have had 
massive inflation. 

We are headed for a period when there 
will be real Justification for Inflation. Even 
if Congress votes stiff new taxes, there will 
be some deficit financing. 

The time has been reached when the vol¬ 
ume of defense contracts is expanding swift¬ 


ly. The value of contracts awarded by the 
Army during the first 20 days of January 
exceeded the total of awards during ths pre¬ 
vious 6 months. The rate of contract awards 
by all armed services now has rsached $5.- 
000,000,000 a month. The rate is climbing. 
During the next year, the defense program 
will Involve spending some $60,OCK),000,000 
on capital goods. 

The great question is how we are going 
to hold a line against those powerful in¬ 
flation influences when we have done such 
a puny and ineffective Job against minor 
inflation factors. 

The problem facing the trio of our econ. 
omy 8tablll7/ers Is how to rouse both Congress 
and the administration to a realization ol 
the dangers. 

Right now the politicians seem more eager 
to please special interests than to protect 
the economy. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture sympathizes with farmers who want 
the lid off farm products. The Department 
of Commerce sympathizes with the big prof¬ 
its for corporations. The Federal Reserve 
Board protects the freedom of banks to make 
commercial loans. The Department of De¬ 
fense beats against every price or wage ceil¬ 
ing which tends to slow up defense orders. 

A remark heard here more and more fre¬ 
quently these days is: ''Bernle Baruch was 
right. We should have gone In for hard 
controls and a real wage and price freeze. 
We should have done it long ago." 

But Congress has not been roused to any 
sense of urgency about economic matters. 
The departments of Government still tend 
to protect their special interests. The lob¬ 
bies Increase their pressures. The war con¬ 
tracts roll out. Rising prices make labor 
increasingly restive. There is no effective 
machinery to prevent angry disputes be¬ 
tween labor and management. 

We are freewheeling downhill. Messrs. 
Wilson, Johnston, and DlSalle see a blind 
comer ahead and shout for brakes. 

The three who must carry the load hope 
we can avoid trouble, but suspect that it 
may take a Jolt of sad experience. They 
have given their warning. Now It’s up to 
Congress and the administration. 


Seod a Food Ship to India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
the following very compelling editorial 
which appeared in the April 2.1951, issue 
of the New Leader magazine: 

SSNO India a Food Ship 

The stark hand of a famine worse than 
India's has gripped the heart of Congress, a 
famine of pity and mercy. For the bill to 
send 1,000,000 tons of grain to India has been 
choked to death—even as countless Indians 
are dally dying of starvation—by a House 
Rules Committee clique. 

The situation would have been deplorable 
enough had the bill come to the floor of 
Congress and been passed—It had been sub¬ 
jected to BO much needless scrutiny that 
procrastination was beginning to produce a 
bad taste In the mouth of Its proud 
beneficiary. Already, in fact, Peiping has 


agreed to barter 50.000 tons of rice In ex¬ 
change for Indian products, and Moscow Is 
almost certain to conclude a similar transac¬ 
tion. The propaganda value of these ar¬ 
rangements will far outweigh, of course, 
whatever expense Moscow and Peiping might 
Incur, as anyone but a Dlxlecrat or a mid- 
western Republican can see. The United 
States, to which has been transferred much 
of Asia's old resentment against British im¬ 
perialism, will henceforth be all the more 
realistically caricatured as the conventional 
bloated and top-hatted Mr. Moneybags smug¬ 
ly contemplating a mountain of withered 
brown bodies. The expense to us for helping 
perpetuate this caricature will. In the end, 
vastly exceed the $190,000,000 It would have 
cost to send food grains to India. 

This Is BO serious an Issue that other means 
must be found to resolve It at once. It Is 
useless to talk, as so many of us are, of mak¬ 
ing huge appropriations for "truth" cam¬ 
paigns when the truth Is that we constantly 
undermine our prestige—even as we are seek¬ 
ing, by artificial means, to Increase It—by 
substituting words for deeds, or by permit¬ 
ting deeds to contradict words. It may still 
be possible to recover a tithe of the standing 
we lost when the aid-to-Indla bill was lost 
in committee, but to do so will require ac¬ 
tion of an unusual sort, posthaste, on the 
part of the people themselves. 

Since a congressional minority has suc¬ 
ceeded In frustrating the will of Congress by 
a parliamentary maneuver, it Is now up to 
the American people to demonstrate that 
this minority in no way represents their feel¬ 
ing toward the Indian people and that we 
are still a humanitarian Nation. This can 
be done, In a symbolic way at least, by rais¬ 
ing through popular subscription sufficient 
funds to send to India as many shiploads of 
grain as can be managed. We fully realize 
that the quantity of grain which may thus 
reach India can scarcely alleviate the maes 
suffering there; but if one or more shiploads 
can be sent promptly, in the name of the 
American people, that may possibly undo 
some of the psychological damage that has 
been done. 

We propose, concretely, that a committee 
of citizens representing all faiths, classes, 
parties, races, etc., be formed at once; that 
It be headed by a man of unquestioned hu- 
manitarianism and organizing ability; and 
that it launch a Nation-wide appeal for sub¬ 
scriptions to send a food ship to India. The 
New Leader hereby offers its own modest re¬ 
sources to the furtherance of this project. 
Are there any takers? 


Filippo Mazsei, the Obstetrician of the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON, EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, Dr. Leo¬ 
pold S. Vaccaro, a consulting surgeon 
In Philadelphia, has written an article 
entitled “Filippo Mazzel, the Obstetrician 
of the American Revolution and the De¬ 
fender of the Colonies Here and Abroad,’* 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Ricoro, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Filippo Mazzei, the Cbstetrician of the 
American Hevolution and the Defender 
OF THE Colonies Here and Abroad 
(By Leopold S. Vaccaro *) 

Filippo Mazzei Is not so well known as his 
compatriots, Christopher Coumbus, ."'ohn and 
Sebastian Cabot. Americus Vespucci, Verraz- 
zano, and other illustrious sons of Italy 
who, working under foreign potentates, have 
given the world a new world. Our Interest 
In this roving Florentine physician was stim¬ 
ulated following a recent visit to Montlcello, 
the home of the pen of the Revolution, and 
Ash Lawn, the humble residence of James 
Monroe. 

Our great admiration for Virginia has been 
well founded by such Illustrious sons as 
Washington, the sword of the Revolution; 
Patrick Henry, the tongue of that stupen¬ 
dous historical event; James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution; James Monroe, 
who kept the foreign aggressors from our 
shores; and John Marshall, who, by his learn¬ 
ing and understanding, raised the prestige 
of the Supreme Court to the highest peak 
In his 32 years of service on that high 
tribunal. However, we were very slightly 
familiar with Dr. Filippo Mazzei, 

Between Montlcello and Ash Lawn there 
is a hill named *‘colle.” which is the Italian 
translation for hill. On this hill, Mazzei 
built a home, which, modernized, is now 
occupied by Stanley Woodward, our Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador to Canada. When we de¬ 
cided to visit this shrine, four domestics 
tried to chase us from this private prop¬ 
erty, but we soon gained their confidence 
and were shown the place without further 
opposition. In his Memoirs. Dr. Mazzei 
states: “ “Mr. Jefferson took me to the home 
of a man who owned a cabin and about 400 
acres of land boarding on his own. • • • 

I decided to purchase this 'colie.' Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson’s estate was adjacent to this prop¬ 
erty. He said he would give me a tract of 
2,000 acres.” Jefferson was then 32 years 
of age, Mazzei 43, and Monroe the junior of 
Jefferson. These three great personages in 
the history of the world signaled to one 
another from their respective hills when 
they did not visit each other. A bond of 
sincere and lasting friendship and affection 
existed among the three of them. In these 
critical days, when democracy, liberty, and 
the dignity of man are seriously menaced 
by militant communism, we are determined 
that these principles shall not perish from 
the face of the earth. Filippo Mazzei as¬ 
sisted at their birth in Virginia. 

It is very strange Indeed that Providence 
brought this great man to America. Again 
in his memoirs he states: “ “I struck up a 
friendship with Franklin and through him 
with various other persons from the Colonies. 
One of these persons was Thomas Adams, 
who, being a clo.se friend of Jefferson, made it 
possible for Mr. Jefferson and me to know a 
great deal about each other some years before 
we actually met.” 

While in London, Dr. Mazzei, in company 
with Franklin, ransacked the whole city 
looking for, ol all things, the famous stove 
that Franklin had invented. It was In that 

^Dr. Leopold 8. Vaccaro. '16 M. C., a con¬ 
sulting surgeon In Philadelphia, make a hob¬ 
by of his Interest in American history and 
in the contributions of Italians. He studied 
medicine in Rome, and has been decorated 
by the King for his services in the cause of 
international understanding. 

2 Memoria della Vita e dolle peregrlnazionl 
del Fiorentlno Filippo Mazzei—Tlpogratla 
della Svi 'zera Itallana, 1045*-40, p. 192. 

»Ibid., p. 165. 


metropolis that he formed some hopeful 
ideas about the North American Colonies. 
Once, in Virginia, he said: * *‘We lived in Jef¬ 
ferson's house pending the construction of 
my house. Jefferson understood the Italian 
language (Tuscan) very well, but had never 
heard it spoken. Nevertheless, he could con¬ 
verse with my men m their native tongue, 
and they were so pleased that I was deeply 
touched.” 

At Williamsburg, soon after his arrival, 
Mazzei had lunch with Jefferson. Washing¬ 
ton dropped in during the afternoon. Al¬ 
though he never passed oeyond a formal ac¬ 
quaintance with the father of what Mazzei 
came to call his adopted country, he en¬ 
joyed a lifelong friendship with Jefferson 
and was closely associated with two other 
young Virginians. James Madison and James 
Monroe. He gave John Adams, to his face, 
some rather needed lessons in the theory 
and practice erf democracy." 

Before Mazzei had been in this country 8 
months, he had become an active pamphlet¬ 
eer and was elected to a local office. He was 
proud to be called “after Jelierson, the best 
leader in the country.” The following obser¬ 
vations, published by Mazzei under the pseu¬ 
donym “Furloso” in John Pinckney’s Vir¬ 
ginia Gazette during 1774-75," illustrate his 
ideas: 

“To attain our goal, It is necessary, my dear 
fellow-citizens, to discuss the natural rights 
of man, and the foundations of a free govern¬ 
ment. • • * All men are by nature 

equally free and Independent. This equality 
is essential to the establishment ol a free 
government. Every individual must be equal 
to every other In his natural rights. The 
division of society into the ranks has always 
been and will always continue to be a serious 
obstacle to the attainment of this end. I re¬ 
peat that a truly republican form of govern¬ 
ment cannot exist except where all men, from 
the very rich to the very poor, are perfectly 
equal In their natural rights. Fortunately, 
we arc free on this continent. * • * Now 

when certain privileges are exercised by a 
portion of the inhabitants and denied to oth¬ 
ers, 11 is vain to hope for the establishment 
of a liberal and permanent government, un¬ 
less the favored citizens are willing to re¬ 
linquish their privileges and stand on a loot¬ 
ing of perfect equality with the rest of 
the inhabitants. Discrimination Inevitably 
arouses envy and ill feeling. • ♦ • There¬ 

fore, liberty will always be Insecure and 
finally doomed to collapse. * * * De¬ 

mocracy, I mean representative democracy, 
which embraces all individuals in one simple 
body, without any distinction whatsoever, is 
certainly the only form of government under 
which a true and enduring liberty may be en¬ 
joyed. Unfortunately for mankind, this form 
of government has never existed. The sacred 
name of democracy has been abused by tu¬ 
multuous governments built on false and un¬ 
stable principles.” 

The reflective mind will discover, in these 
ideas expressed by Mazzei, the Impact on the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
fitllution of the United States. He w'as the 
true obstetrician of the American Revolution. 

Mazzol refers to one ol the many conversa¬ 
tions and disputations with Jefferson, which 
they must have carried on very frequently. 
He says: * "Jefferson was amazed at the de¬ 
fects of the English form of government 
when I pointed them out to him, saying 
that they had not even occurred to him. 
‘There are several reasons for that,’ I said, 
‘Ever since childhood you have heard that it 

‘Ibid., p. 104. 

'Memoirs of the Life of M., Introductory 
remarks—^Marraro, H. R.. Columbia Univer- 
Bity Press, 1942, 

' Ibid., Preface. 

* Memoria, p. 204. 


was the best possible type of government; 
you could see that it was such in compari¬ 
son with other governments in Europe; you 
must have read English authors who proved 
that it is far better than that of the Roman 
Republic; finally, never dreaming of having 
to change it, you lacked the Incentive to ex¬ 
amine It in detail, except when provoked by 
the insolent way the English express them¬ 
selves about other nations. They are 400 
years behind the times. I have examined It 
carefully and have noted the essential de¬ 
fects I described to you.’ It was agreed that 
1 should write another article, bringing these 
defects to the attention of everyone.” 

These exchanges of ideas must have pro¬ 
foundly Impressed Jefferson who later in his 
letters quoted England as a “harlot.”» Dr. 
Mazzei, ns a continental European and 
Italian, was always suspicious of England 
and her schemes. He was really responsible 
for the formation of volunteers in all coun¬ 
ties to fight England. In defense of the 
Colonies, he states: " 

"The most cunning policy adopted by the 
Cabinet of St. James to subjugate the Col¬ 
onies was well known as one of divide et Im- 
pera and to attack each separately. • • • 

To protect his position, the Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia enforced the views of the Cabinet. 
* • * On my return to Montlcello I com¬ 
municated to Jefferson the information I 
had obtained from the Governor and ex¬ 
pressed my opinion as to the probable cause 
of events. We agreed to announce through 
the newspapers the publication of a periodi¬ 
cal by which we aimed to show the people 
the true stale of affairs, and the necessity of 
preparing ourselves so as not to be caught 
unaware in case of attack. As I know the 
views of the Cabinet of the Court of St. 
James, and particularly of the persons in¬ 
volved, I was to write the articles in my na¬ 
tive tongue, and he would translate them 
into English. 

"Our warnings gave rise to the formation 
of companies of volunteers In all the coun¬ 
ties which call themselves companies. 
Later, a meeting of the people’s representa¬ 
tives was held under the name of conven¬ 
tions.” 

Filippo Mazzei was not only engaged in 
economics, history, and finances, but also in 
agriculture. As a matter of fact he intro¬ 
duced vines and crops in Virginia with his 
friend Bellini. A special corn called maize 
is an abbreviation of Mazzei. A lot could be 
written of Mazzei’s contribution to agricul¬ 
ture in this country. 

For a period he turned over his agricul¬ 
tural enterprise to his assistant, Bellini, and 
Installed the first chair of modern languages 
at William and Mary College in Williams¬ 
burg, Va. He was eminently successful on 
the farm, in the shop, in the Council Cham¬ 
ber, in local politics. In newspaper writing 
and as a historian, which we will sec later. 
He was one of the first to predict the com¬ 
ing struggle between England and the Col¬ 
onies on the belief that each would not fight 
the other, and that each would therefore ad¬ 
vance to positions from which there would 
be no escape but to fight, having learned the 
dangers of monetary inflation and of exces¬ 
sive radicalism. 

While he was a sharp observer in 1788. dur¬ 
ing the I rench Revolution, he strove to 
keep that revolution close to the American 
model. Clampinl says: “Dr. Mazzei has as¬ 
sisted at two of the greatest revolutions of 
modern times.” R. C. Garlick writes of 
Mazzei as follows; “Mazzei has understood 
from the beginning the character and the im¬ 
portance of the French Revolution. • • • 

■ R. C. Garlick. F. M., His Life and Letters. 

•Memoria, p. 198. 

’"R. C. Garlick, F. M., Friend of Jefferson, 
His Life and Letters. 
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During 3 years, two and three times a week 
he writes a lengthy letter to the Kmg of 
Poland, nothing escapes his sagacity, his 
attention, or his curiosity. He is not an In¬ 
active agent to roister only what comes to 
him directly or Indirectly. He chases after 
news, Bwtn, and Indefatigable, neglecting 
nothing. He eesrches above all for the cause 
and demonstrates more than the vivacity 
of a chitmlst the dignity and conscience 
of a historian. Since the first dairs he has 
understood the enormous importance for the 
present and for the future of what was hap¬ 
pening before his eyes and had the sudden 
Intuition of possible developments. And 
it was natural because he has njcslsted In 
another Revolution. He had known well 
Jefferson and Franklin. He had seen Wash¬ 
ington In action. He had engaged In history, 
economics, finances, commerce, and agricul¬ 
ture. He had seen people and countries. 
He had been a politician and a planter—a 
man of the first order.” 

Who was this great Italian genius who 
assisted at the birth of the American De¬ 
mocracy and about whom so little has been 
written? The historic books on America 
are systematically numb regarding him. 
The following arc some of the authentic 
data:” 

Filippo Mazeel was born on a familiar day, 
one on which another Immortal physician 
was born, Jesus Christ. It was on Christmas 
Day in 1730 when Mazael was born at Pogglo 
a Caiano, Florence. He studied medicine at 
the hospital of Santa Marla Nuova In Flor¬ 
ence and from youth practiced his profession 
successfully. 

In 1752 he visited Asia Minor with Dr. 
Salinas, and remained there until 1755. On 
March 3, 1766, he went to London, where he 
relinquished surgery and taught Italian. He 
was engaged In commerce and Imported Ital¬ 
ian products. It was In this city that he 
made the acquaintance of Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin and other prominent representatives of 
the North American Colonies, who induced 
him to form a company for the introduction 
In America of the silk worm, vines, and 
olives. 

On September 2. 1773, Dr. Mazzcl sailed 
from Leghorn and landed In Virginia toward 
the end of November. We have already men¬ 
tioned how he was a guest at Jefferson's home 
for a certain period of time and how Jeffer¬ 
son was instrumental In the acquisition of 
Land and the building of a residence for 
Mazacl on "Colic." We have mentioned how 
before the Revolution, under the pseudonym 
"PurlOBo" he was laying the foundation for 
that memorable explosion. Later on. with 
his good friend Jefferson, he joined a com¬ 
pany of the militia In Albemarle County. 

In 1770 Mazzsi was sent by the State of 
Virginia as an agent to Europe to obtain a 
loan in gold and silver and to procure sup¬ 
plies in Italy for the Revolutionary soldiers. 
However, the ship whereon he was traveling 
was captured by English pirates. Mozzel 
knew he had been betrayed by his own cap¬ 
tain, a Scotchman. Therefore he threw the 
portfolio which contains his credentials and 
Instructions from the State of Virginia into 
the sea. After many vicissitudes he reached 
La Rochelle in France, but lacking creden¬ 
tials and money, he was unable to deal with 
the Government or private firms officially. 
He finally went to Italy, where he remained 
2 years (1781 and 1782), residing in Tuscany. 
During this period, with articles and lec¬ 
tures. he advocated commercial relationships 
between Tuscany and America, but the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who ardently be¬ 
lieved in the final victory of England, was 
Irrevocably diffident to Mazzol, 

Maxzei next returned to Paris where he 
became the champion of the American 
cause. Here he engaged In debates with the 

J Inclclopedla Treccanl. 


enemies of the American Colonies. In his 
Memoirs we find these excerpts; 

"Before I had been given my commission 
by the State of Virginia I heard there of a 
book by Abbot Raynal, which was creating 
great furore. • • • I deemed it proper 

to expose him • • * decided to publish 

In a single volume the refutation of both 
Abbot RcJ 3 rnal and Mably. ♦ • • 

"I consulted Jefferson on this project and 
he agreed. • • • 

"In 4 weeks I had sketched about one- 
fourth of my Recherches Hlstorlques et 
Polltiques. As soon os I landed In Virginia 
in 1773, I began to learn about the history 
of my new country, beginning with the flret 
European settlements. At that time my 
memory was very good. • * • 

"Once back In Europe I refuted Mably's 
observations in all seriousncirs. • • • 1 

added some notes which were Intended to 
li: orm Europeans of things which I thought 
might not hive come to their attention. 

"After the establiehment of the American 
Republic, many wished to see a complete and 
Impartial description of that Interesting 
country—and yet no one hod written of it 
deserving to be taken seriously.” 

He again returned to Virginia In 178c giv¬ 
ing Jefferson a minute account of whet had 
happened. Again in 1785 he went to Europe 
and brilliantly defended the Colonies. He 
ably refuted the censure of the French 
writers against the American Constitution.'* 
In this he was strongly backed by Jefferson 
who had succeeded Franklin as American 
Ambassador to France. He held many pri¬ 
vate conferences and exchanged ideas, and 
planned a very effective counteroffensive. 

In 1768 he was commissioned by the King 
of Poland to deal with his affairs in the 
French capital. It was during this period 
that he deserved the fine tribute of R. C. 
Garllck in his book. Philip Mae^ei. Friend of 
Jefferson. His Life and Letters, already 
alluded to. 

Althcugh In the service <r the King of 
Poland, while In Paris he was active In 
spreading the knowledge of the American 
Revolution and the American Ideals cf his 
adopted country, as he states in his Memoirs. 
He was ver^ well known to the French public 
men, having been presented to the French 
Court previously by Franklin. 

With du Pont de Nemours he founded the 
famous Club of 1789 ” made up of 32 persons, 
half of them members of the National As¬ 
sembly, In opposition to the Club Jacobins. 
The Jacobins attempted to reduce everything 
to confusion. Each club had a foreign cor¬ 
respondent, and Mazzei was chosen as the 
foreign correspordent of the Club of 1789. 
The letters that Mazzei wrote to the King 
of Poland have been compiled by Raffaele 
Clampinl.’* 

In December 1791, Mazzei went to Warsaw 
and stayed until July 1792. returning to 
Italy and settling In Pisa. While In his re¬ 
tirement in Pisa his old friend Thomas 
Jefferson, who hod by now become President 
of the United States, gave him another com¬ 
mission for the planning of Government 
buildings and the beautification of the 
Capital. Mazzei has this to sayr 

"I received a letter from the United States 
Superintendent of public buildings, In which, 
by order of President Jefferson, he requested 
me to find one or two sculptors to serve the 
United States In the erection of public build¬ 
ings in the Capital, and especially the Capl- 

12 Memoria. pp. 295-297. 

Recherches Hlstorlques et Polltiques sur 
Etats Unis de L’Amerlque Septentrlonale— 
1788. Library of Cozigress, Rare Books Divi¬ 
sion. 

i‘ Memoria, p. 277. 

1* Un Osservatore Itallano della Rlvoluzlo- 
na Pranccse. Firenze, Rlnascimento del 
Llbro, 1934. 


tol Itself « * * to ask Canova whether 

he would undertake to make a statue of 
liberty in white marble, 7 feet high. In a 
sitting position; what the cost would be and 
when he would agree to deliver It.” “ 

*T saw two Carrara sculptors, one named 
Andrei, 86 years of age; the other Franzonl, 
28. highly skilled. • • • 

"1 remembered that a good marble quarry 
had been discovered not far from the Capital, 
and was convinced that Franzonl would be 
well able to make the statue in America. 

"I wrote all of this to Jeffeorson. • • • 

I gave the letter to the sculptor and 2 years 
later Jefferson wrote me; The sculptors are 
here, well In health, well employed and 
greatly esteemed.' ” 

Having completed his work for hie adopted 
country. Filippo Mazzei died In Plea, Italy, 
on March 19, 1816. He requested that the 
date of his death be Inserted at the end of 
his memoirs. 

Jefferson never forgot his old friend, and 
on April 24, 1796” he wrote the famous 
letter to Maxszet wherein Jefferson attacked 
the leading Federalists as having monarchist 
tendencies. Mazzei translated this letter and 
published It in an Italian paper. It was 
translated into French and then again re¬ 
translated Into English by the French from 
the French text, reaching America where It 
was printed in May 1797, soon after the in¬ 
duction of Jefferson as Vice President of the 
United States. 

It Is worthy of note that during that polit¬ 
ical campaign. In which animosities reigned 
supreme, the spirit of Jefferson's orlrlnal 
letter had been greatly changed to suit the 
purposes of the Federalists. 

Dr. Mozzel was a most prolific writer of 
articles and pamphlets. He wns a very elo¬ 
quent public speaker and spoke all the Ro¬ 
mance languages. He also mastered the 
Engllfch langusge. His monumental works 
are: Recherches Hlstorlques e Polltiques sur 
Ics Etats Unis de I’Amerlquc Septentrlonale 
(four volumes, Paris, 1788) and Le Meroorle 
della Vita e delle Percgrlnazloni del floren- 
tion Filippo Mazzei (Lugano. 1845-46. two 
volumes). 

Mazzei was a profound student of the 
French prerevolutionary writers and think¬ 
ers. such os Moll6re, Bolleau, La Pontine, 
and, particularly, Voltaire. During my visit 
at Monticcllo I saw the bust of Voltaire (Jean 
Francois Marie Arouett) and I have no doubt 
that the philosophic novels Zadls, Candide, 
LTngdnue, Sl^cle de Louis XIV, Historie de 
Charles Ell. and A. Sermon de Cinquante 
must have formed the library of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson. I have no doubt that when these 
two Intellectual giants, Mazzei and Jefferson, 
met cither at CoUe or at Monticello, that 
their discussions revolved on the ideas and 
the interpretation of the Ideals significant 
of the Revolution: ” That all men are born 
equal and are endowed with certain inalien¬ 
able rights, such as life, and the pursuit of 
liberty and happiness; that the governments 
have been instituted so that men may ranch 
these ends and that those who govern derive 
their power from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned; and that when the government does 
not accomplish these ends, the people have 
a right to destroy It and replace it with an¬ 
other government. All discussions must 
have revolved on this doctrinal background. 
It was the thought of these two great men 
that the American Revolution was not only 
a reaction against the abusers of the English 
Government, not even a secession from it, 
but a revindication of the rights of men; an 
afiHrmatlon of the popular sovereignty^a 
regime of the people. 

” Memoria. pp. 409-413. 

”The Four Letters of Jefferson to Mazzei, 
Marraro. R. R.. Columbia University Press. 

'''Philosophy expressed in debates as re¬ 
corded in Recherches Hlstorlques, etc. 
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Hamilton and Adams did not have in mind 
such a democratic interpretation of the 
Revolution, and Mazzei did not hesitate to 
express his views freely to Adams to his face. 
Prom the ideas of the Revolution the United 
Stales was bound to lay the foundation of a 
new social political order of democracy. 

These two sages had arrived at these con¬ 
clusions, not only on theoretical grounds, 
taut on profound historical reasons. They 
had a profound conviction of the capacity of 
the masses to govern themselves and the 
conviction that in the United States the his¬ 
torical conditions should be crystallized 
wherein a government by the people could 
be definitely established. It is quoted that 
Mazzei had said; 

“Unfortunately for mankind, this form of 
government has never existed. The sacred 
name of democracy has been abused by the 
tumultuous governments built on false and 
unstable principles." 

This government was finally to be realized 
in the United States of America. We hope 
and pray that the principles established by 
the founding fathers ^'fter untold sacrihees 
and struggles, may become the torch of man¬ 
kind for t}\e establishment of free people and 
good will toward all men. 


A Quiet, but Fruitful Easter Recess 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it is sometimes lucky to be con¬ 
sidered unimportant by newspapermen 
because you have a much wider latitude 
of activity than some goldfish they keep 
track of by watching him swim in a 
crystal bowl. 

They long ago relegated me to the 
anonymous brigade when it came to em¬ 
bellishing one with unduly favorable 
comment. 

Thus, during the Easter recess, I was 
at considerable advantage in my roving 
center strategy of visiting unnoticed 
through outlying counties which threaten 
to be part of the new congressional dis¬ 
trict now being fashioned for me by the 
boys from Knickerbocker. 

My tour took me to places adjacent 
to but not included in my present baili¬ 
wick. I went to the east and the west 
of the great Hall fortress of Broome. 

Thanks to my former secretary, Mer¬ 
lin CastoiTin, I found the groundwork 
well laid. I paid calls on dozens of 
Americans in every walk of life but the 
political. 

I was well received. It will be fun to 
go back, especially since a couple of 
large meetings are now being organized 
in my behalf at key centers, and there 
will be new opportunities to make 
friends. 

Our people need help today more than 
ever before. The growing weight of top- 
heavy bureaucracy in Washington falls 
heavily on them because they must foot 
the bills which high-salaried, do-noth¬ 
ing Government appointees cost the tax¬ 
payers. 

John Pinckney’s Virginia Gazette, 1774-76. 


The folks back home are expected to 
pay the shot for every new batch of 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollar execu¬ 
tives added to the swivel chair corps. 
This long list of fakers can be found 
among the pages of the Federal Register, 
an imposing volume because of its great 
length. The five-figure salary of each 
little giant appears opposite his name. 
Such a book affords laborious but inter¬ 
esting reading. 

Of course, I told the truth and did 
not step out of cast, when I mentioned 
to the home folks my objections to the 
presence of so many well-paid fatcats 
on the Federal payroll. I insisted they 
do not earn their money, and the people 
I talked to agreed with me. 

They added that it is futile to fight 
the handful of Commies \ ho rule the 
Kremlin, if we are going to permit the 
building of the same type of Commis¬ 
sariat to supersede Congress they have 
in Moscow to grind down their millions 
of subjects. I should hate to see the 
American people meet any such fate. 

But an equally noteworthy fight for 
freedom ought to be waged on the home 
front. Citizens of New York State 
should have the right to know what con¬ 
gressional districts they will vote in next 
year. 

For instance, one loyal albeit newly 
made friend in the counties I visited de¬ 
manded that I give him the green signal 
to start work in my behalf for the 1952 
primary. The answer I made was un¬ 
satisfactory for I had to tell him I just 
did not know whether I would be run¬ 
ning in his section or a hundred miles 
away. 

My friend’s enthusiasm did not die 
with that, however. He threatened to 
move Into my home territory so he will 
be able to vote for me in 1952. 

“That is most kind of you.” I an¬ 
swered him, “but I can hold my own 
in Broome County because the Ameri¬ 
cans there far outnumber the Commu¬ 
nists.” 

I suggested to him that he stay where 
he is, do what many others are offering 
to do, and organize “Keep Hall in Con¬ 
gress” clubs so we can fight off attacks 
of the fifth column no matter from 
whence they come. 


Today’s Challenge to Our Freedoms 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN TI-IE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Pi’esident, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an inter¬ 
esting address on the subject Today’s 
Challenge to Our Freedoms, delivered by 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
IMr. Mundt] before the Amen Corner 
Club of Pittsburgh last Saturday eve¬ 
ning. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today’s Challenge to Our Freedoms 
(B y Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota) 

Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen. It Is 
Indeed a pleasure to addrews the business 
and professional leaders of the great Ameri¬ 
can city of Pittsburgh. I have frequently, on 
past occablons, been privileged to address 
groups of your citizens, but tonight this great 
aggregation of civic leaders brings before 
me the greatest opportunity I have ever had 
In Pittsburgh to discuss the mutual prob¬ 
lems which confront us all. 

For nearly 20 years the areas of human 
freedom and the functions of free men 
throughout the world—with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the Republic of Turkey—have been 
grov/lng steadily and startlingly smaller. 
V/e In America are threatened by these same 
trends toward totalitarianism. 

Tonight, I come before you to challenge 
you business, professional, and political 
leaders of western Pennsylvania to dedicate 
yourselves to the active defense of our free 
way of life with as much courage, as much 
conviction, and as much cash-on-the-barrel- 
head as the Communist conaplralors within 
our midst are devoting to the defeat and be¬ 
trayal of our peerless way of life and our 
free institutions. 

In my capacity as acting chairman of the 
House committee that discovered the so- 
called pumpkin papers on the Maryland 
farm of Whittaker Chambers that led to the 
disclosure, indictment, conviction, and Im¬ 
prisonment of Algor Hiss, and in my long 
years of service on the Hou.se Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I have learned that 
the Communists In this country count upon 
the apathy and indifference of the good peo¬ 
ple of America to protect the treachery and 
Indecency In which the Communists conspire 
Were It not for the Indifference and the ac¬ 
tual, although u.sually Inadvertent, coopera¬ 
tion and support of the American colony of 
private businessmen—especially In our larger 
corporate structure.*}—communism In this 
country would have long ago been crushed 
and we would not today bo reading of its 
successful conspiratorial operations through 
Its combination with blg-clty criminal syn¬ 
dicates, through Its infiltralion of high Gov¬ 
ernment positions, through its network of 
atomic and other espionage agents, and 
through Its great host of Iront organizations, 
fellow travelers, breast-beating liberals, and 
just plain, ordinary, garden-variety intellec¬ 
tual suckers. 

I have hud many an actual and former 
Communist tell me that were It not for the 
financial and moral support—direct and in¬ 
direct—that the Communists receive from 
sleepy-minded and careless capitalists, col¬ 
lege presidents, religious lenders, and other 
patriotic “push-overs." who enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of private enterprise but never do any¬ 
thing effective to defend it, the American 
Communist conspiracy would today be In¬ 
operative and Impotent. Instead, as all 
who dare to look can see, American commu¬ 
nism Is Injecting Its dupes and Its advocates, 
today in this tragic era of history. Into vir¬ 
tually every respectable activity in the field 
of education, religion, business, labor, and 
Government. 

Tlie Communists rely upon the easy-to- 
fool. the slow-to-alarm, and the It-can't-hap- 
pen-here daydreamers who comprise easy 
targets In our respectable society to supply 
the protection, the Indirect financial support, 
the respectable facades, and the motive pow¬ 
er with which they operate to maintain the 
numerous cells of disloyal agents that they 
have in every State for the purpose of even¬ 
tual sabotage and treachery and with Im¬ 
mediate assignments to carry on attacks 
against religion, human decency, law en¬ 
forcement, private enterprise, State’s rights. 
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And any educational or legUlame program 
to expose and condemn the treacherous 
tyranny Imbedded in the practices and pur¬ 
poses of every Communist. 8o successful has 
been their strategy and propaganda that you 
can count on the fingers of your hands the 
public-supported educational institutions in 
America today demonstrating the necessary 
courage to train their students specifically 
In the values and virtues of our economic and 
political system and exposing directly the 
consummate evil and wickedness in all that 
smacks of communism. 

Communism is a Godless way of life that 
holds that the entire economic fabric of the 
country plus all of its social, political, edu¬ 
cational, religious, fraternal, labor, and other 
organizations together with all media of In¬ 
formation shall be controlled by a selected 
group of politicians in the Capital City of 
the land. These political overlords in turn 
permit no organized opposition and they as¬ 
sociate themselves with like-minded people 
in other countries to operate a continuing 
International conspiracy aimed at the estab¬ 
lishment of a world-wide Communist dic¬ 
tatorship operated out of Moscow, Russia. 

Any on-the-ground study of communism 
today will find the Communists following 
the rule of controlling everything from what 
they term the “center** and every American 
Communist can be depended upon to sup¬ 
port every conceivable move to concentrate 
additional power in Waahlngton and to sup¬ 
port every nondefense spending project by 
the Federal Government. Communists 
know from their world-wide experience that 
when non-Communist stage hands have set 
the stage sufficiently well with concentrated 
power and excessive tax demands In the 
hands of a small group of politicians in any 
country, they then have only to cliange the 
actors on the stage to actual Communists 
put there either by deception, infiltration, or 
a coups de tas of force or happen-chance to 
take over even so great a country as ours 
before 90 percent of the citizens know that 
the hour of decision is upon them. Thus 
It was done in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
and thus it can be done here unless u 
courageous and effective counterattack 
against communism and all its teachings 
and supporters can be developed out of the 
Individual towns and cities of America. Our 
Republic is desperately crying for that type 
of leadership today in more than 2,500 im¬ 
portant communities. Unless it comes to the 
colors of freedom, all of the agents of the FBI 
and all of the investigating committees of a 
dozen Congresses cannot save freedom for 
those who fail to rise to the defense of their 
own liberties. 

In the United Suates, we have two great 
defense lines against communism which 
many European countries lacked, but they 
will not give us security against political 
tyranny unless we man them with coura¬ 
geous contenders and maintain them suffl- 
ciently strong so they can operate effectively. 
These defenses are provided by our Amer¬ 
ican opportunity system of private owner¬ 
ship and by our unique political conception 
and tradition of State’s rights which gives 
the Federal Government ("the center") only 
those authorities which are specifically dele¬ 
gated to It. I believe If we lose either of 
these defense positions, we shall inevitably 
also lo.se the other. Neither is strong enough 
alone to protect us in our cherished and 
matchless way of life. Both are under con¬ 
stant pitiless, and vicious attack by every 
Communist in the land and by every dupe 
or fellow traveler the Communists are able 
to confuse or to control. In recent years, 
both defense positions have frequently been 
deserted by fair-weather friends, or by ambi¬ 
tious politicians seeking temporary political 
preferment for themselves. 

Courageous local leadership rising up from 
among o\ir private citizens safeguard our 
freedoms against the Communist attack and 
the kindred creeds of centralized political 


power. State eoolallim, and pilot-plant na¬ 
tionalization which it support!. 

In conclusion, let me suggest three possi¬ 
ble courses of action which enlightened busi¬ 
ness and political leadership such as we have 
here tonight might well undertake right here 
In western Pennsylvania as a counterattack 
against the forces of collectivism which are 
threatening your homes, your businesses and 
your very way of life. 

1. Those who support Btates rights and 
decry unnecessary encroachments of the 
Federal Government are today divided by 
completely artificial political lines. Thus 
many times southern Democrats and north¬ 
ern Bepublloans vote In concert more fre¬ 
quently and freely than do combinations 
made up of either southern and northern 
Democrats or urban and rural Republicans. 
Voters who either favor or oppose the all- 
powerful State should have an opportunity 
to Join their forces In a presidential election. 
In my opinion, any political formula or re- 
alinement for achieving this would find the 
vast majority of Americans voting to 
strengthen rather than weaken both States* 
rights and private ownership. 1 commend 
to you your serious consideration of the 
tremendous barrier against collectivism In 
America which can be created if we demon¬ 
strate enough Intelligence in the field of 
political engineering to bring about a work¬ 
ing alliance between like-minded Americans 
so that they can vote for the same candi¬ 
date for President regardless of the State or 
the area in which they live. 

2. Local citizens in and out of patriotic 
and veterans’ organizations should undertake 
a study of the basic needs of an educational 
system geared to meet the challenges of 
communism. In cooperation with patriotic 
and progressive educational leaders, educa¬ 
tional programs should be developed which 
would (a) positively bar all Communists and 
their ‘*kept companions” from teaching In a 
public institution—either grode school, 
eccoi\dary school, collete or university; <b) 
provide factual courses to praise end per¬ 
petuate those things “Which are right with 
America" in the field of economics and poli¬ 
tics and thus provide students with an un¬ 
derstanding of what must be saved to stay 
free so they can withstand the lures of the 
Scclallst and the Communist state; (c) pro¬ 
vide equally factual courses showing spe¬ 
cifically how communism and socialism op¬ 
erate to glorify and magnify the privileged 
politician and to mlAiimize and degrade the 
Importance of the common citizen. 

3. Business and profeesional leaders—and 
their wives—should m«ke certain that cor¬ 
porations In which they hold an ownership 
interest and that institutions which they 
endow or help to finance are neither directly 
or Indirectly giving aid and comfort to the 
cause of communism. This is an individual, 
patriotic respon.slbilIty which every riglit- 
mlnded American citizen must assume. For 
a corporation to employ radio, television, mo¬ 
tion picture, or advertising talent which Is 
disloyal and which uses the money thus 
earned to advance the cause of communism 
is to help betray America as effectively as 
though a remittance order were being mailed 
directly to Stalin In the Kremlin. To endow 
a college or a cause without making sure 
that no part of that gift is being used—or 
can be used—to pay the salaries of those 
who would destroy the way of life that made 
possible the accumulated wealth making 
your gift possible is to Imperil the freedom 
of us all in the same manner as a sentry 
who falls asleep at a post of duty. 

Gentlemen, we have heard many times 
freedom is everybody’s Job. It Is. And 
freedom is not free. Let us also remember, 
however, that security Is also everybody’s Job 
In America in 1951 and unless we make the 
effort and pay the price, we In this Re¬ 
public can quickly lose both our cherished 
freedoms and our security against the for¬ 
eign forces of collectivism. 


Dbclotlircs of the K^hnrer Crim Ivret- 
CoounlttM Should Pnmdo 
Every Amerkui CiUieii With Food for 
Thoofht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENMSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» April 4, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent hearings on organized crime con¬ 
ducted by the Eefauver committee were 
eagerly followed by the American people 
through the facilities of the press, radio, 
and television. It is conceded that no 
other public hearings were given such 
widespread coverage nor elicited such 
Intense interest on the part of millions 
of American citizens. Radio and tele¬ 
vision programs were changed to permit 
carrying into American homes the 
shocking disclosures revealed through 
the testimony of witnesses as to the ex¬ 
tent organized gambling has become a 
daily routine on the part of many citi¬ 
zens. 

There have been millions of words 
printed in describing the testimony and 
newspapers and magazines have joined 
in exposing the workings of various 
forms of gambling enterprises that take 
an annual toll of millions of dollars fiorn 
the gambling public. 

The following thought-provoking edi¬ 
torial appeared in the March 31,1C51, is¬ 
sue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, and 
since it Is a timely discussion of the ef¬ 
forts of the Kefauver committee to 
awaken the American people I am in¬ 
serting it at this point so that it may be 
read by my colleagues and all other citi¬ 
zens interested in curbing organized 
crime; 

Kffauver Lesson 

’The really important disclosures of the 
Kefauver committee investigation should at¬ 
tract the attention of the average voter. 
*rhe committee baa shown a very definite 
connection between organized crime and 
corrupt political organizations which exert 
a great deal of power in our local, State, and 
National life. 

We are asking our boys to stand fast in 
Korea. We have disrupted millions of lives 
and imposed a number of hardships on the 
youth of the land to protect our way of life, 
our Government. We have a duty' to per¬ 
form and that Is to sec to It that our Oev- 
ernmont on every level Is worthy of the sac¬ 
rifices we are asking them to make. 

'The committee Investigations should 
make It clear to every thinking man and 
woman that big crime has its grass roots in 
almost every sizable American community. 
The only way to destroy objectionable plants 
effectively is to destroy the roots that feed 
them. That is where the average man can 
play a great part In helping rid America of 
this objectionable system of semigovern- 
ment that has had the effrontery to shove 
Its way Into the high places. 

To stamp out this evil is going to require 
a great deal of courage and a great deal of 
thoughtful effort. 

It is doubtful If some of the lesser lights 
in the vast organization that has spread Its 
slimy tentacles across America and pene¬ 
trated into the sacred places of American 
life have realized before now the part they 
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were taking in helping to destroy our beloved 
Republic. It Is extremely doubtful If the 
man who sells a numbers ticket thinks of 
himself as one who ranks with a Commu* 
nlst In helping to destroy America. The man 
who buys the ticket certainly would protest 
vehemently such an Indictment. The great¬ 
est weapons the Oommunists have is not 
the atom bomb. It is capable of destroying 
cities and men. but it cannot destroy a peo¬ 
ple's faith in the fundamental principles of 
democracy. This slimy monster that has 
been expo^ to full public view by the Ke- 
fauver committee can destroy that faith that 
is so essential to a government “of the peo¬ 
ple, by the people, for the people." 

This power of aliens who have obtained 
their citizenship by fraud must be destroyed. 
The simple way to destroy it is to root it out 
in every local community where it has ob¬ 
tained a sinister foothold. 

You and I probably have never given this 
much thought. Perhaps we, too, have been 
guilty of buying the tickets that are part 
and parcel of this great crime racket. If we 
are normally alert citizens, we probably know 
the names of those In each village and town 
where tickets are sold, of those who sell them, 
and of those who are supposed to head up 
the organization In the district. We also are 
aware of the fact that our local public offi¬ 
cials who are charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing the law are not dumb, or deaf 
or blind, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
they, too. have heard of these things. 

Knowing something by rumor and proving 
it in a court of law arc, of course, two dif¬ 
ferent shades of horse. However, we do be¬ 
lieve that with due effort and vigilance some¬ 
thing could be done to suppress the racket 
in every local community across the face of 
the land. It can be stopped and it must be 
stopped or how are we to face those whose 
blood haa been shed, whose bodies have been 
crippled, and the parents, widows, and or¬ 
phans of those who will not return? 

It may be a little rough, as the youth of 
today express it. to make public examples of 
men who have given liberally to commtmily 
efforts and who have been liberal with other 
worth-while enterprises. 

It must be remembered, however, that they 
are being liberal with other people's money. 
Just as some of their political brethren arc 
liberal. The money they donate is but part 
of the take they get through their Ulcgal 
enterprises. A larger part goes to the bosses 
in outside communities and is part of the 
fund they use to buy Influence and. with that 
Influence, Jeopardize our American system of 
government. 

We have a right as citizens to demand 
that our law-enforcement officers break up 
these gambling rings right here in Altoona 
and in Blair County. Yes, we have more 
than a right; we have a sacred duty to see 
that it is done. Maybe it would be but 
fair to give a little warning to those engaged 
in this type of business to tell them to 
get out of it and to go to work at some 
productive type of labor or to go to Jail and 
work on the rock pile. 

We must not put all the blame on our 
public officials, however, as each of us has 
an individual responsibility in good govern¬ 
ment. We can break up this vicious circle 
without outside help If we all refrain from 
buying the wares of the mobsters. What 
harm is there in the purchase of a 60-cent 
treasury ticket? What heartbreak is there 
for the widow of the slain policeman, mur¬ 
dered by a mobster in the hire of Murder. 
Inc.? 

What harm is there in a bet on a horse? 
Who is being harmed except the bettor? 
What about the crooked wire, and the man 
who fixed it. the fixed race and the doped 
horse? What harm is there In a murder 
along a lonely stretch of road as three hold¬ 
up men flee with ill-gotten gains? What 
power or powers confined that punishment 
to a term in prison for one man? Why have 
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murder ohargei never been brought? What 
harm is there in gambling? Is it not one 
of the feeder roots on which these murderers 
have been drawing for nourishment? 

The racket men say gambling Is instinc¬ 
tive. They say it cannot be legislated out of 
existence. They do not say that gambling 
as it has been organized is no longer a 
simple game of chance and wits. They do 
not point with pride to the back rooms 
where the fix Is made. They run like rats 
when the heat is on. Their racket is hold¬ 
ing America and the American way of life 
up to public scorn. They are harming our 
standing with the other nations of the world 
at the time when we need the respect of 
the rest of our world. 

Let us resolve now to tear up this evil 
vine that is strangling the Nation. Let us 
tear it out by the roots. Those that grow 
in Altoona and Blair Cotmty are our respon¬ 
sibility. Let them be destroyed. 

Wbat the GrastkntioR Means to Me— 
Winning Essay in Illinois American 
Legion Contest 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include herewith the winning oration 
written by Miss Barbara Miller, a resi¬ 
dent of my congressional district at 1116 
North Fifteenth Street, East St. Louis, 
Ill., in the Department of Illinois Ameri¬ 
can Legion oratorical contest. Miss 
Miller, 17 years old and a student at St. 
Theresa’s Academy in East St. Louis, was 
awarded a 4-year scholarship to the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. 

I feel that Miss Miller’s oration, en¬ 
titled ‘^The Preamble and What the Con¬ 
stitution Means to Me," will be enthusi¬ 
astically received. ’The oration follows: 
The Preamble and What the Constitution 
Means to Me 

I speak for my Constitution. I am only 
16 and yet I can speak for my Constitu¬ 
tion. I can speak of that heritage that my 
forefathers won for me by signing that 
memorable document on September 17, 17F9. 
It was written on that day but It was fought 
and hoped for through years of struggle 
and strife. 

Have you ever taken anything for granted? 
Like coming home to read your evening 
paper, or going to church on Sundays with 
your family. Everyone has at sometime or 
another. And yet there Is one thing that 
is taken for granted above all else: Our free¬ 
dom and the document that gives it to us, 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

Before I started to write this speech, the 
Constitution was Just something I had 
studied in grade school. I had never really 
thought about It, perhaps, never really un¬ 
derstood it. But now I realize it to be the 
foundation upon which the founding fathers 
built all the Ideals that they so clearly set 
forth In the Preamble of the Constitution. 

“We the people of the United States"— 
That’s how it begins with the words that 
have included several billions of people. 
Little did these men who drew up my Con¬ 
stitution ever dream of how much freedom 


they have given so many people by so few 
words; *We the people of the United States." 

And yet they were thinking of many others 
than themselves when they were doing all 
these things. They were thinking of the 
Pilgrims who started the whole affair. If 
they hadn’t wanted a better place for their 
children to worship, they would never have 
left merry England. If they hadn’t had this 
idea in mind they would never have made 
their perilous Journey over the rough water 
of the mighty Atlantic. If they had not 
been thinking of others they would never 
have stayed on this completely unknown 
and unexplored continent. If It had not 
been for such brave men as Daniel Boone. 
Father Marquette, Lewis and Clark. Isaac 
Jogue, we would probably not be where we 
are today. You see. they were the men who 
went out deeper and deeper Into this wilder¬ 
ness of ours, to search, to explore, to civilize, 
to convert. 

“We the people of the United States”— 
But these arc only the opening words of our 
Constitution. What of all the other phrases 
of our preamble? 

"In order to form a more perfect union"— 
klen fought and died for this part of our 
Constitution. Yea; men fought and died at 
the Battles of Bunker Hill, Princeton, Bran¬ 
dywine. Other men fought during the Civil 
War at Bull Run, Gettysburg, and Richmond. 
Men are fighting now In Korea. Many men 
have had to sacrifice their lives to keep this 
B.xtement true and alive, but because of 
their efforts. It still stands as a part of my 
Constitution. 

"To establish Justice"— Justice and peace 
was established by this document. It gave 
no taxation without representation, abolition 
of the slave market, and provided for amend¬ 
ment to this Constitution, some of which 
are known as our Bill of Rights. These 10 
amendments are almost as Important as the 
whole document Itself, for they safeguard 
the rights of the people by securing the free¬ 
dom of religion, of speech, of the person and 
of property. It also secured trial by Jury, 
the right of petition, and the right of as¬ 
sembly. It reserved to the States all powers 
not delegated to the United States itself. 

"To insure domestic tranquility’’— 

This new Government by the people, of 
the people, and for the people, foresaw Into 
the future that there was needed something 
to keep Its peoples at peace with themselves. 
This was done in article I, section 1. of our 
Constitution, which states that "All legis¬ 
lative powers shall be vested in a Congress, 
which shall be composed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives." The people now 
had the power to elect their representatives, 
and tlirough them pass all bills that would 
be for the common good of all the people. 
Also In the second article of our Bill of 
Rights, these words are phrased; "A well- 
regulated militia, being for the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep 
and to bear arms, shall not be Infringed." 

“To provide for the common defense”— 
Our safety and well-being was taken care of 
in article 1, section 8, in the powers granted 
to Congress. Some of these powers arc: To 
raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a uavy, to provide for calling forth 
of a militia, and to provide for organising, 
arming, and disciplining this said militia. 

“To promote the general welfare"— Have 
you stopped to think just what our coun¬ 
try did for us when they signed this part 
of our document? They promised to pro¬ 
mote our general welfare. How have they 
done this? They placed a tariff on all 
foreign trade to protect our own home 
manufacturing, they opened the Erie Canal 
to revolutionize the carrying trade by reduc¬ 
ing the price of transportation of u ton of 
goods between Albany and New York, from 
$120 to $14. Then to prevent New York 
from securing all the traffic to the West, 
Pennsylvania built a system of canals from 
Philadelphia westward. Yes, our welfare 
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was greatly taken care of by this document. 
It also states that the majority of the people 
do not rule. The minority have a voice In 
everything. This was apparent and made 
clear In the Civil War. The majority of the 
people thought that slavery was all right. 
But the minority came forth and the mi¬ 
nority won the Civil War, thus proving that 
if the majority had won our welfare would 
have suffered. 

“And to secure the blessings of liberty"— 
God looked down on our land, on our free¬ 
dom, and our liberty and He must have re¬ 
peated the words that seem to sum up all of 
this. The words of the book of Genesis: 
“And God looked down on all that He had 
created, and saw that It was good." 

“To ourselves and our posterity”— This 
document promulgates the fact that It per¬ 
tains to you. John Dde, a reporter who 
writes the news as he sees it; to you Reverend 
Dulln, as you preach a sermon that makes 
your whole congregation sit up and take 
notice; to you Mrs. Smith, as you put your 
daughter to sleep without fear or worry; to 
myself, for I know I shall never want for 
love or affection. 

“Do ordain and establish"— We have now 
christened and proclaimed our heritage to be 
known and to be held In the hearts of men 
forever as the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The preamble was finished. It was not 
only finished but my freedom, my heritage, 
now had its firm footing not only in the 
hearts of these few men, but in the hearts 
of all who call themselves free. 

Yes: I speak for my Constitution. Even 
as such great men as George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton. Benjamin Franklin, and 
all the others who put their expression of 
their democracy down into this document, I, 
too, have the power to express my deep feel¬ 
ing of pride and affection. I have a feeling 
of sharing, sharing In the greatest govern¬ 
ment this world has ever known. 

And now when I stop and think of my 
Constitution, many things come to my mind. 
I can see Valley Forge, the ride of Paul Re¬ 
vere, the leadership of the great man, Wash¬ 
ington. the solemn signing of this paper that 
begins— 

“We, the people of the United States, In 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
Justice. Insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America." 

Yes; I speak for my Constitution. No, not 
I, it is my Ideals that speak for me. 


The Judge and His God 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Ml*. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands excerpts from a very fine ad¬ 
dress delivered by a very great jurist. 
These excerpts are from the talk given 
by Judge Harold R. Medina before the 
Church Club of New York, as reprinted 
In the Christian Science Monitor. 

During the Eightieth Congres.s, as 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 


mittee. it was my privilege to be instru¬ 
mental in the nomination and confirma¬ 
tion of Judge Medina, after the names of 
other less-qualified attorneys had been 
submitted. I had always Insisted that 
the Senate committee should not confirm 
any proposed Judge unless he fulfilled 
the highest standards of ability, in¬ 
tegrity. and devotion to the American 
system, and unless he had received prior 
clearance from the State Bar Associa¬ 
tion and the American bar. Other 
names were first submitted to us, but 
by insisting on the highest possible 
standards and by Insisting on bar clear¬ 
ance—incidentally for the first time in 
such confirmation procedure—we finally 
secured the nomination of Judge Medina. 

The judge’s address, entitled “The 
Judge and His Qod,“ will, I believe, be of 
interest to all church-going Americans. 
I should like to read a few excerpts from 
the address, because in this critical pe¬ 
riod in the world’s history it is well to 
know that men of his stature sit on the 
Federal bench of this great Nation. 

We all remember the picture which 
was drawn in the press, of him presiding 
over the Communist trial. He says: 

I found myself to be a small. Indeed a 
very small and Insignificant particle In the 
scheme of things. It has been an extraor¬ 
dinary experience. 

Fortunately for me, I was taught to pray 
from so early a time that I cannot remember 
going to bed at night without saying my 
prayers. 

* • • • • 

I suddenly found myself in the midst of 
that trial of the Communists. It took me 
a long time to realize what they were try¬ 
ing to do to me. But as I got weaker and 
weaker and found the burden difficult to 
bear, I sought strength from the One Source 
that never fails. 

Then he tells about the trial. Among 
other things, he says; 

And I tell you, as I stand here, that my 
unguldcd will alone and such self-control as 
I possess were unequal to this test. If ever 
a man felt the presence of Someone beside 
him, strengthening his will and giving him 
aid and comfort, it was I on that day. 

Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the excerpts referred to be re¬ 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Judge and His God 
(By Judge Harold R. Medina) 

While there is much in the Bible about 
Judges, I do not recall any occasion on which 
a Judge has been called upon to discuss the 
Impact of religion upon the performance of 
the Judicial function. Perhaps this Is be¬ 
cause this is an intimate matter—thoughts 
about which one is likely to keep to one’s self. 
In any event, I have chosen as my subject 
here tonight, "The Judge and His God." 

I suppose I am a more or less typical Amer¬ 
ican. Prom boyhood I have had an im¬ 
plicit and unquestioning faith, which I got 
when I attended the classes in the Episcopal 
Church at Ossining. N. Y., in preparation for 
my confirmation when 1 was a boy at pre¬ 
paratory school. Like most other people I 
know, I wanted to be a better Christian but, 
as I look back over the years, I find that I 
did comparatively little to put this wishful 
thinking into effect. 


As a law student and as a lawyer, 1 fought 
hard for what I thought was right, and I 
had a deep and almost passionate Ihterest 
In the rules of law and the history of their 
development. They were the tools of my 
trade and I worked hard with them. 

It was not long after I became a Judge 
that I began to feel a new sense of respon¬ 
sibility. It is something very difficult to 
explain. It was not simply that I wanted 
to be right and that I took my duties seri¬ 
ously. There came a feeling that everything 
I did, even the decision of nice questions 
of interpretation of more rules of procedure, 
was In some way becoming a part of a huge 
fabric which on the whole was part and 
parcel of the moral law governing mankind 
and which must of necessity be divine origin. 

As I passed upon the credibility of wit¬ 
nesses and as I wrote my opinions and form¬ 
ulated my Judgments. I gradually came to 
realize that I was weaving my small part of 
this huge fabric; and I knew that I would 
not perform my task aright unless I was 
constantly mindful of the fact that all these 
matters, largo and small, would be mere 
futility unless I tried to make each one fit 
into Its proper place in the moral law which 
governed all. 

Right here is the part that Is difficult to 
explain. I was still reasoning as a lawyer. 
The fundamental principles of law were 
the same. I was still manipulating the 
techniques of my profession as before. But 
there was some subtle force, the impact 
of which was new to me, which was spiri¬ 
tual in quality. It was as though someone 
were always watching me and telling me 
to make very sure that my rulings and my 
decisions wore fundamentally right and Just. 

You know we Judges are the servants of 
the people, as are all Government officials in 
our particular type of democracy. But I 
think it will not be difficult for you to see 
from the things I have been telling you about 
that it didn’t take me very long to perceive 
that we Judges are the servants of someone 
else too. 

Years ago I often heard Chief Judge Ben¬ 
jamin N. Cardozo. belorc ho became an Asso¬ 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and while he was still chief 
Judge of our New York State Court of Ap¬ 
peals speak about humility. He was, Indeed, 
a humble man. One could not fail to ob¬ 
serve that. But the full effect of what he 
had to say about humility was not felt by 
me until I was myself a Judge, and found 
mysell struggling with forces too great and 
too complicated for me to fathom. I saw in 
a new light the difficulties which beset one In 
the search for truth and Justice. 

This was particularly true when I sud¬ 
denly found myself In the vortex of the 
trial of the Communists, In the midst of 
the play of great forces upon which, for 
all I know, the destiny of the human race 
may hang. Later it suddenly dawned upon 
me that some queer turn in the wheel of 
fate had singled me out. for the moment, to 
feel the impact of America’s love of Justice. 
And the result was what must be Inevitable 
under the circumstances, that I found myself 
to be a small. Indeed a very small, and in- 
signiffcont particle In the scheme of things. 
It has been an extraordinary experience. 

Fortunately for me. I was taught to pray 
from so early a time that I cannot remem¬ 
ber going to bed at night without saying my 
prayers. * * • 

As I mentioned, * * • I suddenly 

found myself in the midst of that trial of the 
Communists. It took me a long time to real¬ 
ize what they were trying to do to me. But 
as I got weaker and weaker, and found the 
burden difficult to bear, I sought strength 
from the one source that never fails. 

Let me be specific. There came a time 
when, doubtless due to previous planning, 
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one of the defendants was on the stand and 
be refused to answer a question, pleading a 
supposed constitutional privilege which ob¬ 
viously bad no application. I gave him time 
to (.onsult with his counsel about it; I held 
the matter in abeyance overnight to make 
sure that I was making no misapplication of 
the law, and then the next day, Friday, June 
3, of the year 1949,1 sentenced him to prison 
for 30 days, unless he should sooner purge 
himself of contempt by answering the 
question. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The other 10 
defendants and their lawyers, and many of 
the spectators, rose to their feet; there was 
a great shouting and hullabaloo, and several 
of the defendants started toward the bench. 

In all that excitement I felt just as calm 
as I do now when 1 speak to you; 1 did not 
raise my voice over the tone which you hear 
me use now; and I singled out several of 
those men. identified the language they were 
using, got it on the record, and sentenced 
each of them to imprisonment for the bal¬ 
ance of the trial. 

And I tell you. as I stand here, that my 
ungulded will alone and such self-control as 
I possess were unequal to this test. If ever 
a man felt the presence of Someone beside 
him, strengthening his will and giving him 
aid and comfort, it was I on that day. 

And so it was later and toward the end of 
August, when I finally left the courtroom 
one day and went to lie down, thinking that 
perhaps I should never go back. But. after 
10 or 15 minutes. 1 was refreshed and 1 did 
go back; and I gained in strength from that 
moment on to the end. 

Perhaps someone will think it wrong for 
me to tell you these things. But I could not 
come to this gathering prepared to discuss 
the ordinary platitudes, or to bold forth on 
philosophy or International affairs, about 
which I know nothing. It seemed better, 
particularly in these trying, dlfflcult times, 
when each of us is worried, and each of us 
Is troubled over this great country of ours 
that we love so well, to sound a note of 
comfort. 

After all Is said and done, It is not we who 
pull the strings; we are not the masters, but 
the servants of our Master's will; and it is 
well that we should know It to be so. 


Gift by Hon. William Benton, of Con¬ 
necticut, to the Univeriity of North 
Carolina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIS SMITH 

OF NOSTil CAROUNA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from Con¬ 
necticut [Mr. Benton] has recently made 
a gift to the University of North Caro¬ 
lina which is referred to in a letter of 
appreciation from the President of the 
imiverslty. Gordon Gray, former Secre¬ 
tary of the Army, to Mr. Earle Gluck, of 
radio station WSCC, in Charlotte, N. C., 
dated March 31, 1951. A copy of the 
letter has come to my attention, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Record. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TH« CONIIOI.XDATFD UNIVERSITY 

OF North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, March 31,1951. 
Mr. Earle Gluck, 

Radio Station WSOC, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Gluck: Recently the University 
of North Carolina has received a gift from 
Senator William Benton, which I feel that 
all North Carolina broadcasters should know 
about. I am writing to you as president of 
the North Carolina Association of Broad¬ 
casters with the request that you inform 
your membership about Senator BENroN s 
generosity, which will. I think, mean a great 
deal to broadcasting In the State, as well as 
to the University of North Carolina. 

Senator Benton's gift to the university 
consists of a complete associated program 
service, which includes: 

(a) Two thousand two hundred musical 
selections In the fields of popular light con¬ 
cert. concert, band, sacred music, and opera, 
and in the minor categories of Latln-Ameri- 
can. Hawaiian, and hillbilly. 

(b) Cabinets and other physical aids for 
efficient use of the service. 

(c) A card index of all selections cata¬ 
loged according to title and composer. 

(d) Monthly releases of new recorded se¬ 
lections and continuity for 12 hours of pro¬ 
graming each week. 

(e) A special promotion and sales service. 

For the service the university is paying a 

token amount of $15 monthly to the osso- 
elated program service. 

I know that the broadcasters of the State 
will be aware of the great value of this gift 
and. along with the university, would want 
me to express their collective gratitude to 
Senator Benton. 

Would you be good enough, through what¬ 
ever means may be at your disposal, to com¬ 
municate this information to the broadcast¬ 
ing community of our State. 

Sincerely, 

Gordon Gray, President. 


Famine ia India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled “While Human Beings Starve,’* 
by Anne O’Hare McCormick, which ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times and was 
reprinted as a public service by the In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. in the Washing¬ 
ton Post on April 5,1951. 

This article points out that the human 
problem of India’s need for food must 
not be treated as a mere political issue 
if we are to save lives and gain friends 
In our moral battle with communism. In 
reprinting this article, the International 
Latex Corp. has again called to the at¬ 
tention of the American public some 
clear thinking on an issue of major im¬ 
portance to our country. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

While Human Beingr Starve 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

When Congress reconvenes today It will 
be under great pressure to get the India food 
bill out of cold storage, where It has been 
shelved for many weeks while famine draws 
nearer to millions of people In the drought- 
stricken provinces. It will soon be too late 
to save the population of the State of Bihar, 
where the ration is far below the reduced 
Indian norm of 9 ounces a day. This is not 
enough to sustain life for long; unless relief 
comes quickly, there will be widespread 
Chaus, disease, and death. 

The bill has been held up in the House 
Rules Committee on the issue of whether 
the 2.000.000 tons of grain India asks for 
shall be a gift or paid for in strategic raw 
materials. Actually India plans to buy for 
cash 4,000.000 tons this year, nearly half in 
the United States, but does not have dollars 
to pay for the additional supplies. Mean¬ 
time. Communist China has offered to pro¬ 
vide rice and com for India, and Soviet Rub> 
sia proposes to exchange wheat for jute. 
These are effective political gestures, designed 
to point the contrast between Communist 
governments and the niggardly attitude of 
the United States, but they will not feed 
the starving; the hard fact is that only this 
country has grain enough to do that. 

MAKING the same MISTAKE 

President Truman made it second plea 
last week for immediate action. David E. 
Llllenthal, former heaij of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who has recently returned from 
India, warned yesterday that the United 
States is beginning to make in India the 
same mistakes which paved the way for the 
Communist victory in China. "If a good 
many millions of Indians starve to death 
while our storehouses are bulging with 
grain." he said, "I don't believe that is going 
to lay the foundation for making us feel 
better about ourselves or making the Indians 
believe what wo say we are.” 

India's policy on China has undoubtedly 
had much to do with congressional failure to 
report the relief bill out of committee. The 
Frcsldent asked lor authorization for the 
grant February 12. Bills were Introduced into 
Congrebfa with strong bipartisan support and 
were passed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees by 
March 6. Since then nothing has been done. 
Congress will not take the responsibility ol 
voting against the bill because such a vote is 
tantamount to a vote against the American 
tradition. The measure has wide popular 
backing, besides, despite the irritation 
Americans feel over India's refusal to sup¬ 
port the UN and the United States fight in 
Korea by labeling Communist China an ag¬ 
gressor. But a good many Congressmen arc 
like the four Republican Senators who op¬ 
posed the bill in the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. They are willing to leave India on 
the anxious scat while the lesson of the pres¬ 
ent crisis sinks In. 

The Kashmir dispute also plays Its part In 
hardening sentiment against India. On Sat¬ 
urday the UN Security Council adopted the 
latest of many formulas for solving the 
deadlock on this issue. Of all the knotty 
problems that disturb the peace in Asia, 
none has roused more passion than the con¬ 
flict between India and Pakistan for posses¬ 
sion of the fertile valleys and green forests 
of the beautiful land that lies between 
Afghanistan and Tibet. The UN has been 
trying for a peaceful settlement since 1948, 
and the present plan, sponsored by Britain 
and the United States, provides for another 
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Study on the scene and another effort to de« 
mlUtarlze the Province In preparation for a 
free and Impartial plebiscite. But Prime 
Minister Nehru Is not expected to be more 
receptive to the new proposals than to pre¬ 
vious plans. He has a special feeling for the 
Vale of Kashmir, the homeland of his family, 
and has repeatedly declared that he will never 
surrender to Pakistan. His uncompromising 
attitude, together with Pakistan's campaign 
on this issue, has had considerable effect in 
Washington. It Is not true, however, as has 
been charged, that If the two countries were 
on good terms Pakistan could supply India 
with the grain she needs. Floods have so 
damaged Pakistan’s crops that the Govern¬ 
ment at Karachi announced last October that 
It was unable to export wheat anywhere. 

A WATc TO LOSE A BATTLE 

The point is that India’s policy toward 
China or her feud with Pakistan over Kash¬ 
mir is completely Irrelevant to her desperate 
need of food or our obligation to use our 
surplus to save people from famine. India 
Is a young and harassed nation learning that 
national independence Is not merely a mat¬ 
ter of throwing off foreign rule. The con¬ 
flict over Kashmir adds to her dangers, but 
In her position next door to two pushing 
Communist empires she has to steer a dan¬ 
gerous course in any event, and if her ideas 
of how to save Asia were 10 times more op¬ 
posed to ours than they are this divergence 
should not for a moment Influence our ac¬ 
tion as a great power with the means and 
responsibility to deal with a great human 
emergency. 

We have already deliberately lost a lot of 
time the Indian people will pay for—and the 
American people, too, *lf the hungry millions 
of Asia who have not yet succumbed to Com¬ 
munist promises are driven to choose bread 
Instead of freedom. We have lost half the 
value of our aid In delay and questions and 
haggling over terms when we might have 
dramatized It in a swift and generous ges¬ 
ture. More, If we do not move so that the 
grain reaches India this spring, before It Is 
too late to save lives, we shall have lost a 
great battle In a war that will be decided In 
the end on the moral front. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Mayor John J. Tyrell, of 
Plattsburg. N. Y., to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and an official no¬ 
tification of a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of Plattsburg, urging 
the favorable consideration of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Office of the Mayor, 
Plattsburg, N. Y., March 26,1951. ' 
Hon. Tom Conn ally. 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Connally: At the last 
regular meeting of our common council held 


March 22. 1951, a resolution was adopted 
wherein I was requested to write your com¬ 
mittee, expressing the sentiments of the 
members of the council, and myself, con¬ 
cerning legislation now before Congress In 
regard to the 8t. Lawrence seaway project. 
This matter, we understand, will shortly 
come before your committee for hearings. 

This Is to Inform you that not only at this 
time, but for some years previous, at the time 
of my former administration in 1946 and 
1947, and even during the administration of 
my predecessor in office, we have strongly 
and consistently endorsed any and all legis¬ 
lation pertaining to the development of this 
most important project. 

Knowing as I do that your committee has 
all the material facts before you for consid¬ 
eration, It would be presumptuous of me 
to attempt to Inform you on any phase 
thereol. However, realizing the genuine In¬ 
terest the members of your committee 
have In assisting in any way you can to de¬ 
velop for the benefit of the greatest number 
of our citizens the wonderful natural re¬ 
sources of our great country, I am sure you 
will give most serious consideration to this 
all-Important matter. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of what 
we hope will be your favorable reaction to 
the evidence to be submitted by the pro¬ 
ponents of this measure, I remain 
Respectfully yours, 

John J. Tyrell, 

Mayor, 

Officf. of the City Clerk, 
Plattsburg, N. y., March 27, 1951. 
Hon. John J. x ^rell. 

Mayor of Plattsburg, 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Dear Sir* At a regular meeting of the 
Common Council of the City of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., held March 22, 1951, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

By Alderman Slattery; seconded by Aider- 
man Holland; 

"Resolved. That the mayor be and he Is 
hereby requested to write to the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
informing him of the full support and en¬ 
dorsement of the common council of the St. 
Lawrence seaway projrct and urging the 
approval of legislation lor Its early develop¬ 
ment not only as f. dclense mea.sure, but for 
the return In increased prosperity in Indus¬ 
try and agriculture, as well as benefits to be 
received from lower rates for power and 
transportation.” 

On roll call. Aldermen Holland, LeClair, 
Vllloni, Slattery, and Cardl voted in the 
affirmative; no one In the negative; carried. 

Certified a true copy. 

George £. Miller. 

City Clerk. 


Christ’s Leadership 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH E. FUNDERS 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, when 
I came to the Senate four or more years 
ago I found an institution of which I 
had not heard, and which I have come to 
value very highly. It is the Wednesday 
morning breakfast of Senators who pro¬ 
fess the Christian religion and wish to 


apply it to their duties in the Senate. 
A similar breakfast is held every Tues¬ 
day morning in the House. The two 
breakfasts have been stimulated by the 
International Council for Christian 
Leadership, which recently held its an¬ 
nual meeting. To that meeting the 
dowager Queen of the Netherlands, who 
styles herself Princess Wllhelmlna of the 
Netherlands, sent a message. I ask 
unanimous consent that the message 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, whenever our 
thoughts dwell upon the near future, It seems 
of vital importance to explore what lies at 
the bottom of all troubles. In this message 
I would like to express to you my thoughts 
about this future, which after all depends 
to a certain extent on ourselves In as far as 
we place ourselves under Christ’s leadership. 

When we read about Christ’s teaching In 
the Gospel of St. John, not In a superficial 
and traditional way. but with our whole heart 
and soul, keen on solving this problem and 
In unconditional surrender to the living 
Christ and His teaching, we cannot but be 
deeply impressed by the sequence of His In¬ 
structions therein, and Its actuality so strik¬ 
ingly befitting these times of Increasing dan¬ 
ger for mankind. Because In the Go6))el of 
St, John we find His program for this mo¬ 
ment. setting the rules for the abolishment 
of discord and for the regeneration of man. 

Christ first emphasizes love and brother¬ 
hood of a very high order and unbounded 
Intensity; then He teaches unity between 
Him and God and us. and harmony amongst 
ourselves. And should this be fulfilled, He 
promises peace; not a peace ruled by man 
alone, not a peace standing by itself and 
with no other background than man made 
treaties and conditions, but a peace ruled by 
Christ through men reunited and renewed 
In Christ. 

In the midst of an overpowering crisis in 
which the world finds Itself today, this teach¬ 
ing 5tiiiid.s out as on undeniable and inevi¬ 
table truth; because at the very roots of this 
crisis we find primarily weakening of the 
spirit. 

Every other reasoning, doctrine, or Ideology, 
when faced with the truth of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, proves itself false; so let this truth domi¬ 
nate the world. 

For it is clear that we are on the eve of 
a new era. a new world order, and if this is 
to be the better world we are all longing 
lor. It never can be realized without Jesus 
Christ; on no other foundation as on His 
teaching can It rest. 

A better world is not thinkable and can¬ 
not be built, before this spiritual foundation 
has been laid, before brotherhood and uni¬ 
son under Christ's leadership work effectively. 

Only then His peace will flourish. 

Now is the time for Inspired men and 
women of all races, all classes, and all conti¬ 
nents to start a world-wide effort in daring 
and unflinching faith for this purpose. 

Surely all who are of good will can Join 
and be ready to cooperate with us, as the 
better world under His leadership is a 
thing we can, we must, we shall make true. 

Few as yet realize the magnitude of power 
Which Christ bestuwes on us In this very 
moment of supreme crisis. His rescuing 
power which He focusses on our present 
world, and Is available to all who thirst 
for this living water. 

An indication of this, one may find In 
the same inspired spiritual language us^ 
nowadays all over the world In speeches and 
publications dealing with the problems cl 
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mankind. This undoubtedly may be taken 
aa proof of a renewed inspiration of the 
Holy ahost, preparing the way for the on¬ 
coming unity amongst men. 

That power to strive and work for a better 
world, Christ makes attainable to all who 
open themselves to Him. This need not 
only be In hours of prayer or meditation, 
but can Just as well be carried out in daily 
life, by anyone who wants to stand for the 
undeniable truth of Christ and His teaching. 

Those who have experienced something of 
this rescuing power, know the elevating joy 
and comforting bliss of participating in it; 
for those no obstacle exists any more, nor 
can anything stop their Indomitable impetus, ‘ 
as they know that to strive for a better world, 
is the example set to mankind by Jesus 
Christ. 

And. as we read in the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy 
W’lll be done,” we know Christ's victory to 
be near. Now, and in this world. 


Letter From Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remark.s in 
the Record. I wish to include the follow¬ 
ing article by A1 Spiers, editor of the 
Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch, 
under date of March 27, 1951: 

You See, It's Like This 
(By Al Spiers) 

A letter came this morning from far-oflf 
Pusan, Korea. It’s blunt and sometimes 
bitter. You may not like It, 

But Corp. Walter R. Cose, who wrote it, 
certainly intended the letter to be published. 
There are some things he wants the folks at 
home to know. 

This Is what he wrote; 

“Myself and a few thousand other GI’s 
would like to know the answers to several 
questions, 

"The biggest question at present Is Just 
why we are over here. The Army has tried 
to answer tnat for some time now. but I 
have yet to hear anyone say he is con¬ 
vinced we ought to be fighting. 

“The Korean people certainly are not glad 
to have us. I've seen that with my own 
eyes. 

“You’ll notice that I said the people, and 
not the politicians. After all, it’s the people 
of the world who we are trying to satisfy, 
even though the scales show otherwise. 

“Another good question is where will It 
all end, and to what advantage? Also, do 
the people back home realize how disgusted 
the reservists are at the quick shuffle they’ve 
gotten? I’ve never seen morale of troops so 
low before." 

Why? Just read on: 

“When we signed up after the last war we 
were led to believe we wouldn't be called 
until a national emergency existed. Most 
of us were called before the emergency was 
declared. To us. It was a kind of low blow, 
dealt by what we once called a democratic 
nation. It’s rough to be lied to by your own 
Government. 

“This may sound harsh, but it’s not half 
as harsh os most of us feel.” 

There are other things piled atop this 
original bitterness that fan Its flames. Like 
this: 


**Why is it that our PX shelves are bare 
when the black market thrives to such an 
extent that the streets are lined with shops 
selling American cigarettes, candy, toilet 
articles, stationery, and every Item of GI 
clothing—not used but brand new? 

“Why is it that our engineer battalions 
have to drive trucks and equipment made 
in Japan when the Koreans use '^inited States 
equipment and tear it up In a month? 

“Why is It that British soldiers, from tjie 
nation which claims to have the best tailors 
In the world, are seen wearing GI field coats 
and carrying M-1 rifles as they stroll through 
the PX buying up our scarce items? 

“Why. too, are Korean police, civilians, and 
soldiers wearing our GI uniform? How Is 
an American soldier supposed to respect his 
uniform when it's being worn by everyone in 
the world? 

“Why is it that British, Dutch, and other 
European legations are housed in Imposing 
edifices when the nation that foots the bill 
for the whole show is In a dump by com¬ 
parison?” 

It just about all boils down to this: How 
is a man going to fight or give his all when 
he can’t see anything worth while behind it? 
You try and answer thc.se questions. Wc, 
the expendible GI’s, can’t, 

“Should this be published. It would give 
the folio; back home the true questions which 
arc in every GI’s mind who la over here in 
Korea.” 

I think we can answer Corporal Case’s grim 
questions, but it will take courageous soul- 
searching and confession to find and speak 
the true answers. 

Isn’t practically everything that has em¬ 
bittered this soldier the product of nincom¬ 
poops in Government and the military? 

And aren’t nincompoops in Ouvernmont 
and the military the inevitable products of 
citizen neglect of the responsibilities that 
go hond-m-hand with the treasured privi¬ 
leges of our system? 

Cozy, comfortable neglect of these deep 
responsibilities is a luxury that can scarcely 
be afforded in calm prosperous times. It Is 
a deadly luxury when carried in today’s grim, 
desperate era. 

Let’s write to Corporal Case. Let’s hon¬ 
estly confess oui* guilt, but simultaneously 
tell him that a new spirit is beginning to 
flame at home In America today. It Is a 
spirit that will not rest until we have driven 
the peanut politicians and nincompoops from 
places that produce the snafus which such 
grave, sacrificing men as Corporal Case must 
endure. 

Let’s tell him—and let’s do It. 

His address: Corp. Walter R. Case, ER, 
46016051, Three Hundred and Seventy-eighth 
EUD, APO 59, care of postmaster, Snn Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 


A Student’s View of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to a prize-winning 
editorial having significant value in these 
days of ever-increasing tensions and 
world crisis. I recommend the reading 
of this editorial not because it was writ¬ 
ten in some marble hall of a great news¬ 
paper of our time, but rather because it 
was written by a high-school student of 


today, a member of the generation which 
will take over control tomorrow. It is 
this future generation which must bear 
much of the Impact of decisions which 
have been and are being made today. 
The Denver Post, of Denver, Colo., re¬ 
cently conducted a scholastic writing 
awards contest for Colorado students and 
this, a flist-prize-winning editorial, was 
written for it by Miss Sally White, of the 
Palisade High School, in Palisade, Colo. 

Miss White shows a mature evaluating 
ability as she writes down her thinking 
on the world in which she lives and the 
world in which her generation must find 
its place. For her and those of her age 
there has been little of normalcy, all too 
little time to see how the world might 
look if peace were a reality instead of an 
Idealistic institution being used by an 
evil and cxpansionistic power as a prop¬ 
aganda weapon. I recommend the read¬ 
ing of her editorial, A Student’s View of 
War, to the Members as a fine example 
of a fresh and inquiring mind undullcd 
by years of battering against the indif¬ 
ferent wall of human opinion—an opin¬ 
ion far too often dedicated to the preser¬ 
vation nf the status quo in which peoples 
have all too much of a material interest, 
and are all too often unimpressed by the 
need to move forward as new means arise 
for the solution of human problems. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

A Student's View op War 

We’ve Just come in from telling them good¬ 
bye—my girl friend and I—her brother and 
his friend have left to join the paratroopers. 
It’s strangely quiet in the house now, more 
quiet than I have ever known this house to 
be. But outside the world goes on about its 
butiiness Just as though a piece of peoples 
lives hadn’t been lost. All over the United 
States, all over the world, families are kissing 
their loved ones goodbye. Sons, sweethearts, 
brothers, are leaving some to come back, 
some to stay to fight for freedom again. 

We’ve lost quite a few even in our small 
town, and it doesn’t seem right to us that 
the boys who only yesterday laughed with 
us, who danced with us at the last dance, 
BO carefree and full of fun, still just kids, 
should be going away to learn how to use 
weapons which destroy mnnkin'.. to learn 
what It means to kill or be killed. 

And it isn’t right but there Is more to It 
than losing a friend, a sweetheart, a com¬ 
panion or even a brother. We’re losing a 
piece of dream, which I think is experienced 
by all the so-called little people all over 
the world. That '8 the dream of peace and 
prosperity for everyone. I wasn’t very old 
when the last war broke out, not old enough 
to realize just what It meant beyond the 
rationing of certain things I wanted and the 
fact that many of my relatives left for a long 
period of time. But I did truly believe the 
things they told us—that when the war was 
over there would be no more suffering 
and strife; that everyone would lead a 
happy normal life again. I know now this 
wasn’t 60 . 

Maybe I don’t know much about war ex¬ 
cept the fact that it destroys the things that 
God put up on this earth. Maybe I don’t 
know what starts wars but I do know this: 
It wasn't us, the youth of the world that 
got us Into this new mess. (And I can’t 
believe that the youth of Russia, of Korea, or 
of any other country relish the thought of 
sending their loved ones off to war any more 
than we do.) It was the political big-wigs, 
the heads of the countries. But it won’t be 
those men who will pick up guns and go to 
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the front lines; no. they will have to stay 
home and run rationing boards and decide 
what prices should go up and what must re* 
main the same. No, it will be the youth of 
the world. We'll go, reluctantly some of us, 
but we won't admit it. Some of us only sit 
and wait till we're old enough to try to do 
our part. We'll go, we'll light someone else’s 
war and we’ll do a good Job; some of us won’t 
come home, some that do will be maimed 
and crippled, but we will do a good Job. 
Then I wonder, will the world settle down to 
try and live together peacefully, happily, or 
will we again see how many atom bombs and 
hydrogen bombs we can perfect to destroy 
more of humanity? Will our children’s chil¬ 
dren and their children, too, have to fight 
the wars that a few start and millions pay 
for? Will this be their heritage? I can only 
pray to God that our generation will see a 
way out of this vicious, never-ending cycle? 
No normal couple would want to bring chil¬ 
dren into such a world as that for we would 
Know then that the Bible adage that man 
will some day destroy himself is true. 

Outside the water runs on and the world 
goes on about its business. 

Sally White. 


Setback for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of March 18, 1951: 

Setback For Housing 

With the rejection by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of consideration of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s defense housing bill this week the 
nation defense program is set back in its 
effort to assure decent housing and commu¬ 
nity facilities in areas affected by the devel¬ 
opment of defense production facilities and 
military installations. As Charles E. Wilson 
pointed out, “our production program can 
suffer serious and crippling delays’’ due to 
the lack of housing and community facilities. 

To get any defense program under way 
it is necessary to act with dispatch to elimi¬ 
nate the known pitfalls that can mar its prog¬ 
ress. The greatest of these is the lack of 
adequate housing and facilities such as 
streets, sewers, waterworks, schools and libra¬ 
ries. People who wish to make the sacrifice 
of moving to new areas in the interest of na¬ 
tional defense are loath to do so unless decent 
housing and facilities are available to make 
their lives and the lives of their families 
livable in an alien area. As a prominent New 
York builder pointed out recently, there is no 
necessity to build potential slums to house 
defense workers when decently planned, liv¬ 
able communities can be built at much the 
same cost. 

It is unrealistic to charge the bill with be¬ 
ing a form of "creeping socialism" when ex¬ 
periences during the Second World War 
showed that in certain areas It will be neces¬ 
sary for the Federal Government to provide 
housing and community facilities if defense 
projects are to get under way in time to be of 
use to the national defense effort. It may 
be true that there are some “bugs” in the 
bill, but in the light of the country’s pres¬ 
ent needs and the speed with which the bill 
was reported out of committee, H. R. 2988 
was entitled to consideration and acceptance. 


Results of Questionnoire Mailed to Citi¬ 
zens of First CoDgressional District of 
Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. MA/ITIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday. February 24 I mailed 32,000 
questionnaires to my congressional dis¬ 
trict. There were 56 questions based 
upon the President's four messages to 
the Eighty-second Congress on the State 
oi the Union, economic report, budget, 
and taxation. I distributed the ques¬ 
tionnaires to every fifth householder— 
both town and country—using rural di¬ 
rectories for each county, and city direc¬ 
tories for each city having them avail¬ 
able. I sent the questionnaire also to 
all who have ordered faim bulletins the 
past 4 years and to the parents of all 
babies born in the First Congressional 
District during the past 4 years. No 
other names were edded and none of the 
names on the above list was deleted. I 
wrote no letter to accompany the ques¬ 
tionnaire except the statement printed 
on the questionnaire itself. After deliv¬ 
ery of the questionnaire in the district 
we received special requests for approxi¬ 
mately 50 questionnaires an1 we mailed 
the.se additional copies when requested. 
The post offices returned about 2,200 
questionnaires that could not be deliv¬ 
ered to the addressees. 

In response to the 29,800 question¬ 
naires delivered we have received up to 
and including April 2. 1951, a total of 
3,465 replies. Replies are still coming 
in at a fair rate, but inasmuch as the 
ratio between yes and no answers has 
remained constant from the time we 
passed the 2,000 mark I have decided 
to present the summary of returns with¬ 
out waiting for the complete respon.se. 
The return of 11.6 percent to date is 
very gratifying as the percentage of re¬ 
turns is already considerably higher 
than Dr. George Gallup’s estimate of 
total expected returns from such a 
mailing. 

I placed a space on the questionnaire 
for the person answering it to indicate 
his occupation, and I am gratified with 
the listing of occupations by 3,312 of the 
3,465 who answered the questionnaire. 
The occupations listed were as follows: 


Farmer_982 

Buslnc.ss_,‘>92 

Professional_681 

Labor_ 798 

Housewife_223 

Student_ 56 


We have received more than 2,000 
special letters with the answered ques¬ 
tionnaires and the discussions in these 
letters are very interesting and inform¬ 
ative. 

The replies have been rather evenly 
spread throughout the past 5 weeks, and 
in my opinion they reflect rather ac¬ 
curately the thinking of the people of 


the First Congressional District during 
the month of March 1951. On some of 
these questions changes in world-wide 
or domestic events can and will, of 
course, affect the opinions of those who 
have replied, but the true grass roots 
opinions as reflected in the following 
report are of special value Just now 
when the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress is entering the period 
of final consideration of many of these 
issues: 

Questionnaire 



Yes 

No 

1. Do you favor: 

(«) \N ithdruwni of Aincricun 

1 tool IS from Koroii? .. .. 

1,180 

2.115 

(h) Oirupiitioii of Soiilli Kori'ii?.. 

1,7:12 

1, 157 

(f) (toil ol all Korea?. 

1,090 

1,»0(» 

(d) Dombiiin of buse.s and supply 
lines in Muneliuria?.. 

1,889 

1. liS 

(r) of alotnie hoiiih nfiainsl, 

Chinese Red forwsundsup- 
idy h:use‘«'^-. 

1, tKM 

1.952 

(/) f'uppoit of invasion of China 
hy Chinese Nationalisl 
forcH's?.. 

1,999 

1, OKI) 

(ff) Setidinic A met lean aimed 
forces to Kuioik''-. . _ 

1,909 

1. 155 

(M 1 se of atomic homh acainst 
Kussia if liussian uai do 
\elo|is?. 

2, t;oo 

349 

(/) Conlimied aims aid to foii'iim 
countries? . 

2,:t'2l 

8’(Hl 

0^ KearmiUK .lapan? . 

'J, IOC) 

995 

(D Reaimiiui (hTtnuiiv?. 

'2. (X)9 

9S7 

2. Do you appnne the 'riuinan iidmin- 
istiatioii foieien policy?. 

(07 

2,3S1 

3 Do \ou lavor ulUoiit inohllis'ation hy 
the rniled States at this tune”. .. 

1, 4.-.7 

1,839 

4. I)o>oufa\(>t unj\oisalmilitaiy tiaui- 

iiUT?. 

2, 

982 

f). Do >ou fii\()i the ill aft me of is-j ear- 
olds min the aimed services', . 

1, S90 

1. i;ij 

(), Do >011 fa\or the drattiiiK of Worhl 
Wai 11 \eteraiis'' .. 

809 

•2. 197 

7. Do >oii fa\oi eoncM'S'^ioual eonlrol of 
.sending aimed foiees to Km ope 
thioueh lesli ielions placed in np- 
pio|)iiati(>n hills'* . 

2,172 

991 

8. Assuinmr J'resideiit Truman ha-eon 
sliluhonal powet to siaid Aineiieaii 
aimed loHi's to Kurope unle''S Con- 
irre.ss lorhids, dojou la\oi liisdoine 
.so without eoneiossioiial appioval‘\. 

f:io 

2, 093 

9. ])o you lalvoeale imna-dijte “aeioss 
the hoaiil” (io\einnient lemilatlon 
of pins , wapes, and letif'^'*. 

1,928 

1, 29S 

10. Do von fa\oi heavy Kedeial taxes as 
an anli-mll.dion de\ lee ■'*.- - 

1, 228 

1. 977 

11. Would von he willinp to haM' >oui 
faxes mcieased hy hi) petd'iil in 
oidei toestahhsh a “pay-as-\on-po” 
tax pl:in to meet the pioposed 
hiidpet inereasesT..... 

1,209 


12, Do yon favor. 

(h) Iinaeasinp corjiorate intsnne 

taxes’*.. .. _ . 

2, 

791 

((>) Ineicasinp peisoiial liusmie 
taxes?... 

1. 280 

1, K',K. 

U') Imaeasinp excise taxes'*_ 

*2, inn 

1,01,1) 

{(/) Addin'/a Kedeial sale-> ta.x'*... 

l.'JOl 

1, 92 5 

(c) Jiieieasinp posial iaies'*_ 

2 ,;;oi 

973 

13. Do you favor the icpcal of the Talt- 
llartlev Act'*.. . 

1 

0.17 

'2, .525 

14. Do yon laxoi soeiali/ed medicine?_ 

344 

3 ! 019 

15. Do you favor Kedeial aid to edu¬ 
cation?. . 

1,871 


10. Arc you in favor of tho Drannau idaii 
for apiienltlire?.... 

44.'i 

2 , (129 

17. Do yon favoi dexelojimeiil of the St. 
T,awience \xatci\^ay?.. .. 

1.GS9 

1,10') 

18. Do yon favoi cnttinp down Federal 
siiendlnp'*__ 

:i, 237 

73 

If S'l, on which of the fidlowinp 
Items 

(«) \’et<*rans' In'iielils. 

1 . ino 


(5) National ilefensc... 

1410 


(.-) Foieipn aid to civilian.s.. 

1,910 


('!) Filleipn aims aid. 

1, tHi4 


(f) Farm .suhsidles__ 

2, 478 

1.1 Sfl 


(f) yooial welfare, health, 
and social seeiiiily. 


{g) (i rants to H tut e.sfoi health 
.sei vices.. 

1,252 

1. 073 


(h) Federal houslnp. 


(/) Dams. 

1,020 


(j) AiriKirts. 

1,(W3 

509 


(A) Roads. 


(/) Federal hiiildiiips. 

2,349 


(r«) (ithei pnhiie works. 

1,810 


{n) CJeiieial expense ol pov- 
ernineiit. 

3,059 
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Questionnaire —Continued 


Yes 


10. EepardlcsB of your approval er disap¬ 
proval of the policies of the Truntan 
administration, phrase chock the 
five issues you tnink most impor¬ 
tant today: 

(o) (iovornment 8t)enditig and 

higher taxes. 2,34d 

(b) American foreign policy. 2,202 

(c) (iovornment controls on 

prlrt‘S, wages, and rents. 1, M2 

(d) Government welfare prognuns 

of the Now Deal and Fair 
Deal... 

(e) The threat of socialism in this 

country. 

(f) Korean War i>olicy. 

(g) American Armed Forces to 

Europe. 1.01^8 

(h) Defense and war preparedness 2, 'AW 

(i) rominunlsts ill Amwica. 1,747 

(j) Lahm* policies and strikes. 1,8^4 


Famine in India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or Nlw TORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the the Appendix of the Record, a very 
excellent and timely editorial entitled 
“While Famine Stalks,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

While Famine Stalks 

3, is not pretty to watch Congress dawdle 
while the specter of famine hovers over 
India. Even if legislators act with all pos¬ 
sible speed to approve the bill giving India 
2 .000,000 tons of grain, it will be a close 
race. The grain must be sent to ports, and 
ships must be broken out of storage; it has 
been Impossible to keep them ready on a 
standby basis. Yet, unless grain is in In¬ 
dian hands by June, a breakdown in the 
rationing system Is likely; already the peo¬ 
ple are on a 0-ounce minimum ration, and 
even this is not available in some areas. 
President Truman. In his request to Con¬ 
gress in February, put April 1 as the dead¬ 
line for delivery of the first million tons. 

The depressing part of the affair is that 
it has become confused with all sorts of 
side Issues. First, objections were cited to 
Prime Minister Nehru's attitude on Korea; 
then there was talk of making the grain a 
loan, although India is in no shape to repay 
it; then India’s embargo on certain strategic 
materials—^monazite and beryl—became a 
stumbling block. This newspaper believes, 
as respects the latter point, that the Amer¬ 
ican position on access to strategic materials 
ought to be made quite plain. But none of 
these factors is reason to deny or delay the 
grain. It is not in the American tradition, 
when a stricken person asks for food, to de¬ 
mand to know first how he voted in the 
last election. 

As the Washington Federation of Churches 
has pointed out In a letter to Speaker 
Ratbitrn, indifference to starvation is “an 
evil not to be tolerated by Christian con¬ 
science.'* Help now would be “a merciful 
weapon in our struggle against commu¬ 
nism" and would “do much to heal the 
widening rift between this country and 


India.” Yet while Congress dallies, Russia 
ha.i made propaganda by offering to sell 
India 60,000 tons of wheat, and Communist 
Chlnar—Itself faced with starvation in many 
areas—^bas capitalized on the American de¬ 
lay by offering a million tons of rice. They 
are doubtless phony offers, both of them; 
but they make good propaganda, and are 
pathetic illustrations of India's desperation. 

There is reason to believe that the House 
Rules Committee, which has been sitting on 
the bill, will report it out when Speaker 
Rayburn believes he has the votes to pass 
it. The test cannot be put off longer, and 
we cannot believe that if the Issue is placed 
squarely before House Members, they will 
turn it down. This country would be harmed 
as much as India if Congress should turn 
its back on both a moral obligation to hu¬ 
manity and the opportunity to strike a blow 
In behalf of stability in India. 


"Cnun-Bam*" 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the March Issue of 
the bulletin of the St. Louis Medical 
Society: 

“CRUM-BUMS" 

The dally press is reporting, with increas¬ 
ing frequency, the incidence of narcotic 
addiction among mere chUdren. To find a 
name for a character so contemptible that 
he would peddle dope to kids we must turn 
to the lexicon of the kids. To them, the 
lowest form of human life is a "crum-bum." 
Much worse than an ordinary bum, more 
despicable than any other type of crook, 
much more dangerou.s than the small-time 
hoodlum—the narcotic peddler who traffleks 
with the teen-ager is the worst "crum-bum" 
of the lot. His rank in the genus homo is 
comparable only to that of the slimy, crawl¬ 
ing things that inhabit the undersurface 
of rocks In the remalnde.* of the animal 
world. A creature so completely bankrupt 
of moral principles that he would encourage 
narcotic addiction In children, to the end 
that they must steal, lie, cheat, and prosti¬ 
tute themselves In order to purchase the 
stuff, has sacrificed his right to live among 
decent people. 

What place does this diatribe have in a 
medical publication, you ask? Simply this: 
Only the doctor knows, better than anyone, 
the mental and physical agony that the 
addict endures. The doctor has seen, more 
than anyone else, the abject misery and the 
Btrlpplng-away of conscience, virtue, mo¬ 
rality. and standards of human relationships 
engendered by the craving for narcotics. It 
Is fitting and proper, therefore, that the 
physician—who hears the same responsi¬ 
bility to community health that the lawyer 
does to community law and order—raise his 
voice in protest against this horrible and 
revolting development in our modern society. 

We quote a headline from a recent news¬ 
paper story: “Couple gets 6 years for dope 
peddling." Five years. And they may be 
free in 3, or 2^. or 3 years. Free to go back 
to where they cached the $270,000 they made 
in 6 months selling heroin. What “crum- 
bum"—or for that matter, a higher order 
of bum—would not be willing to spend 
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8 or even 6 years in the pokey for that kind 
of money? The same edition stated that 
A1 Capone's brother faced 16 years for tax 
evasion; a writer of rubber checks was sen¬ 
tenced to 6 years in another story in the 
same edition. But for a couple who had 
murdered the souls and minds and futures 
of kids; who had helped rob them of the 
opportunity to grow into healthy, happy, 
ambitious citizens of a community where 
they could walk proudly with their fellows— 
6 years. 

This is in no sense an Indictment of the 
Judge who pronounced sentence, for—again 
we quote—this was "the maximum time the 
court could impose," If 5 years constitute 
the maximum time that a Judge is permitted 
to put away these termites of our social 
structur'*, then It is high time that the 
lawmakers reexamine relative values. If 
spies, saboteurs, and other traitors to our 
country can be given life sentences, then 
those who would sabotage the children upon 
whom the Nation's future depends should 
be given life sentences. If a murderer can 
be given the electric chair, then those who 
would create thieves, murderers, and prosti¬ 
tutes deserve no less. Something drastic 
should be done to protect these kids. 


Let Them Find Sites Lest Sacred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
significant editorial written by Arthur 
L. Crookham, which appeared in the 
Oregon Journal on March 18, 1951, en¬ 
titled “Let Them Find Sites Less Sa¬ 
cred,” on the proposal In carrying out 
the dispersal program to select as one 
of the sites the Civil War battlefield, 
Bull Run: 

Let Them Find Sites Less Sacred 

Looks to us as if the third battle of Bull 
Run Is shaping up. 

What do you mean, third battle? 

Well, In Washington, a committee of Con¬ 
gress is considering erecting one of the pro¬ 
posed dispersed Government office buildings 
on the magnificent Civil War battlefield, 
where not one, but two bitter engagements 
were fought at the outskirts of the National 
Capital. 

Of course, the land is owned by the Gov¬ 
ernment—which means a saving In costs. 
To this beautifully landscaped area tens 
of thousands of visitors go each year to see 
the first great battlefield of the Civil War, 
where Thomas Jonathan Jackson won the 
name of Stonewall and where a few 
months later the braggart Union General 
Pope was defeated by Longstreet and the 
self-same Stonewall. It seems that the 
1,600-acre tract has caught the congres¬ 
sional eye since It is 28 miles from the White 
House, nicely outside the range of any 
A-bomb that might demolish the White 
House. 

What do we mean by third battle of Bull 
Run? Well, before this national shrine is 
torn up by bull dozers for some unsightly 
ofllce building, a lot of fireworks will be shot 
off by students of the Civil War, historians, 
and antiquarians. There must be plenty of 
land in other directions from Washington 
available for such a building. 
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Once we start digging up long-preserved 
national parks for man-made structures, 
who will say when to stop? We’re a-get- 
ting out our musket and we'll be tenting to¬ 
night at Bull Run. Look out, you Congress¬ 
men. iiistory tells us a lot of your fellow 
Members ran away from their sightseeing 
at first Bull Run. History can repeat. 


The Political Parade 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OP N*W YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN’H’ATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record. I 
include an article by George Rothwell 
Brown, which could well be entitled 
“When You Cannot Justify Your Posi¬ 
tion in an Argument, Walk Out On It”: 

The Political Parade 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

The great debate, involving the integrity 
of the Constitution from Presidential en¬ 
croachment. and the defense of the country 
in possible war with Communist Russia, was 
brought to a tragic conclusion before packed 
galleries, and row upon row ot empty Senate 
seats. 

In view of the basic fundamental issues 
involved, the attempted usurpation by Presi¬ 
dent Truman of congressional control of the 
armed services of the Union, and the haz¬ 
ardous adventure in sending Inadequate 
ground forces to Western Europe, this dis¬ 
cussion in the Senate took place in the face 
of a shameful Democratic absenteeism. 

The debate was boycotted by virtually the 
whole Democratic side of the Senate, 

On the afternoon upon which Senator 
Ferguson, of Michigan, made an analysis of 
remarkable forcefulness of the constitutional 
power of Congress to determine how and 
when an Army of the United States might be 
employed, for several hours the entire Dem¬ 
ocratic side of the Senate was empty. 

Senator Connally, of Texas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, whose 
mind was already made up, for a little while 
sat alone amidst a sea of vacant Democratic 
seats. 

There was a look of contemptuous bore¬ 
dom on his face. 

The speeches that were being made on the 
Republican side, the cross-fire of Interroga¬ 
tions which brought out the facts, went in 
one Connally ear and out the other. 

He made no attempt to participate In the 
argument, but as silent as a clam in its 
shell scorned to answer any of the state¬ 
ments by the opposition, which completely 
riddled President Truman's impudent as¬ 
sumption of dictatorial powers, as Com¬ 
mander in Chief, the Constitution to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Presently even Chairman Connally got 
up and walked out of the Chamber, leaving 
a committee clerk at the adjacent desk. 

For quite some time this lone individual 
was the only person on the Democratic side 
of the Senate. 

Why was this great debate—In view of the 
consequences for weal or woe of the head¬ 
strong Truman-Acheson-Marshall policies 
perhaps the most Important to have been 
heard in the Senate since the Civil War— 
deliberately boycotted by the Democratic 
leadership? 


It was apparent as Republican crossfire 
ruthlessly exposed Truman’s attempt to selae 
a power denied him by the Constitution of 
the United States, that the Democrats could 
not answer the constitutional arguments of 
the opposition. 

They could not deny. They would not 
listen. 

The Truman Democrats had no facts—all 
they had was the votes to Jam through a cou¬ 
ple of resolutions, hiving no force in law, 
and merely begging the President to consult 
Congress in any future use of troops in 
Europe, beyond the four extra divisions which 
are to be sent with the virtual unanimous 
consent of Congress. 

But the votes the majority leaders calcu¬ 
lated upon having were admittedly barely 
enough to win a victory for the Presidency 
at the expense of Congress and the Consti¬ 
tution. 

In the voting to take place this week, the 
margin would almost certainly be slim, one 
way or another. 

The outcome would depend In part upon 
how many independent conservative Demo¬ 
crats would vote to send the pending reso¬ 
lutions back to committee to be redrafted in 
the form of a “Joint resolution,” which would 
require action by the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

It would depend in part also upon how 
many New Deal Republicans would desert 
their party, and sacrifice on the altar of 
Rooaevelt-Truman Internationalism, the con¬ 
stitutional safeguards against Executive 
usurpation bequeathed to the American peo¬ 
ple by the founders of the Republic. 

It was Easter time. Day after day the 
Senate galleries were packed with American 
men and women. 

How disillusioned they must have been. 

On one side of the magnificent new Senate 
Chamber Wherry, Taft, Bricker. Kem. Wat¬ 
kins. D1RK.SEN. valiantly defending the an¬ 
cient rights ol Congress. 

On the other a vast expanse of empty 
seats, expressive of the utter contempt in 
which the Democrats, with a few splendid 
exceptions, like Byrd, of Virginia, and Mc¬ 
Clellan, of Arkansas, held the whole great 
debate. 


Dispersion Boys Seek a Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mi*. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an in¬ 
teresting editorial written by Royce 
Brier entitled “Dispersion Boys Seek a 
Site,” which appeared in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle, March 8,1951: 

Dispersion Boys Seek a Site 
(By Royce Brier) 

At the various important battlefields of 
the Civil War national parks have long 
been established. They are strewn with 
bronze markers set up by a historical 
society, naming formations and describ¬ 
ing the action, and with monuments erected 
by States and patriotic organizations. North 
and South. 

Cemeteries are also situated in the parks 
(it was a cemetery dedication which occa¬ 
sioned the Gettysburg Address). MUllons 
of Americans visit these battlefields an¬ 
nually, studying the battles or seeking their 
family names, which are often to be found. 


a granite immortality for some boy of 
eighteen. Among the favorites are, of 
course, Gettysburg and Bull Run, scene of 
the small first battle, July 21, 1861, and a 
big battle a year later. It Is but 25 miles 
from Washington. 

There is a plan to disperse Government 
buildings due to the atom-bomb hazard. 
The planners are looking around for sites not 
too far from Washington, and have their 
eyes on some of the battlefield parks. They 
might save a few million bucks that way. 

The Washington Post last week described 
one of these exploration trips. A House Pub¬ 
lic Works Subcommittee went out to Bull 
Bun, and members Indicated they were im¬ 
pressed with Its possibilities as a building 
site. As you shall see. it isn't the first time 
Congressmen have sashayed out to Bull Run, 
and if you'll tolerate a prejudice, this second 
visit Is as dubious as the first. 

Efficiency is splendid and Government 
thrift is admirable, but It is possible to go 
overboard. One of the tendencies of our day 
is to wonder If the national shrines and parks 
cannot be put to some more utilitarian use. 
No doubt there are gents in crowded Wash¬ 
ington who would set up a clerical section In 
Mount Vernon if they could get away with it. 

The weeks of July were hot and nerve 
wracking in the rolling land of Virginia. 
Beauregard, the elegant and learned fellow 
who had fired on Sumter, was sent to com¬ 
mand a rag-tog army of fire-eaters assem¬ 
bling north of Richmond to protect that new 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Lincoln was trying to get together a rag¬ 
tag army of greenhorns (excepting a small 
nucleus of Regulars) to protect Washington 
from seizure, which would be almost fatal to 
the Union at that Juncture—the Europeans 
had their tongues hanging out for it. A 
Brig, Gen. Irvin McDowell commanded this 
force under Fuss and Feathers Scott, who 
was too old and fat to get into the field. 
Good man in his day. though. 

Beauregard showed some ol the traits later 
displayed by McClellan, one overestimating 
his enemy. He insisted McDowell had a mag¬ 
nificent fifty thousand, whereas McDowell 
had thirty thousand, and thousands had 
never heard a musket go bang. 

So McDowell moved out from Arlington, 
It was the biggest army ever seen In Amer¬ 
ica: its ubiquity awed Congressmen and 
other Washington red-hots, who drove out In 
carriages of a Sunday morning to see the 
rebels trounced and brought back tied up 
with ropes. Boy, it was a day. 

So the battle began about 10 a. m. Some 
of the best generalship and some of the worst 
was displayed In the next few hours of dust 
and heat. The Confederate General Bee 
said: "There stands Jackson like a stone 
wall.” Colonel Sherman was there, but not 
Colonel Grant. Neither McDowell nor Beau¬ 
regard knew what went on or what to do. 
Each got but 18.000 of their roughly 30.000 
troops Into combat. 

Late In the afternoon Beauregard and the 
rest of them thought they were licked. Their 
luck was McDowell and his men also decided 
they’d had It, and did something about It. 
They disengaged, brigade by brigade, and It 
went from retreat, to rout, to panic. The 
Congressmen and other sightseers got mixed 
In this fantastic melee, and pushed into the 
ditches. Beauregard didn’t pursue. He and 
Jeff Davis had a big row about it afterward. 
Jeff Davis never captured Washington, and 
he might have Monday. 

One cannot describe this first disaster to 
the northern arms In such stunning terms 
as It has been described: 

“The defeated troops commenced pouring 
Into Washington over the Long Bridge 

* • * The sun rises, but shines not 

• * * The men appear, they come in dis¬ 
orderly mobs, queer looking objects, strange 
eyes and faces, drenched and fearfully worn. 
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hungry, haggard, blistered In the feet 

* * * Amid the deep excitement, crowds 
and motion, and desperate eagerness, It 
seems strange to see many, very many, of the 
soldiers sleeping—in the midst of all sleeps 
Ing. They drop down anywhere, on the steps 
of houses, on the sidewalk, and deeply sleep 

* * * some in squads, comrades, broth¬ 

ers, close together—and on them as they lay, 
sulkily drips the rain * • • The hour, 

the day, the night passed, and whatever re¬ 
turns, an hour, a day. a night like that can 
never return again.’* 

Those are the words of Walt Whitman, 
who was there, and to air a prejudice a little 
further, it would seem that when an hour, 
a day, a night can never return to America 
it would be well to leave the field where that 
travail began as it is, for quiet and memory, 
and not plaster it with neo-Greek archi¬ 
tecture and octopl motor-parks. 


Pacific Coatt Shipbnildinc, a Low Ebb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF califobnxa 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on two occasions during the past 30 
years the Pacific coast shipyards have 
been called upon to contribute to the 
bridge of ships which have supplied our 
forces in foreign wars. During World 
War II the San Francisco Bay area was 
one of our largest shipbuilding centers 
and many thousands of men were em¬ 
ployed in this activity. 

It should be remembered however that 
prior to 1939 the shipbuilding skills and 
organizations had been practically lost 
on the west coast through long disuse. 
A start was made in 1939 with the build¬ 
ing of two ships in an Oakland yard. It 
required 4 years to build up the industry 
to the full capacity required. It did not 
reach its maximum production until 
1943. Ultimately, the west coast pro¬ 
duced about half of the wartime tonnage 
even though the war was half over be¬ 
fore its full ability could be brought 
into use. 

Once more history is repeating itself. 
On the San Francisco Bay shores there 
are three major shipyards operated by 
private industry. The Todd shipyard 
in Alameda, on March 26. 1951, was em¬ 
ploying only 128 skilled men. The 
Bethlehem yard in San Francisco was 
employing only 200 men, the lowest 
number in its history. The Moore dry- 
dock yard in Oakland was employing 
approximately 350 men, but all on repair 
work, most of which has probably al¬ 
ready been completed. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of 
these remarks the letter, dated March 
26, 1951, from Mr. Mario Orossetti. busi¬ 
ness manager of Local 9. Shipfltters and 
Helpers of the International Brother¬ 
hood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Build¬ 
ers and Helpers. Similar information 
has reached me from other sources. Mr. 
Grossetti’s letter is as follows: 

I am writing to give you a report of the 
conditions In the shipbuilding and ship- 
repair industry in the San Francisco Bay 
area. 


At present, you, like anyone else, are hear¬ 
ing the cry that there is a labor shortage of 
skilled mechanics in the private shipyards 
and navy yards. This talk is all false, as 
there are plenty of unemployed joun>eymen 
in the metal trades-unions. 

As of this writing, I will quote you some 
figures of some of the shipyards: 

Todd Shipyard. Alameda, is now at its low¬ 
est, with 128 men. Very bad. 

Bethlehem. San Francisco, lowest it has 
ever been—200 men. 

Then there is Moore Drydock. which is 
employing a little more than the above 
figure, but It Is only repair work, and the 
men will probably be off by the time you 
receive this letter. 

The reason for it being so slow is that 
the Government has not seen fit to supply 
the west-coast shipyards with any ship con¬ 
struction or any amount of repair work. 

The navy yards are doing all the Navy 
work and trying to use up the manpower 
in the area. There is a demand for skilled 
mechanics at the San Francisco Naval Ship¬ 
yard, also the Mare Island Navy Yard, Val¬ 
lejo. But why is there a shortage in the 
navy yards? 

1. They do not pay the prevailing rate in 
the area, which is $1.63 per hour. The navy 
yards will not hire you for this rate, but 
will at $1.81 per hour. It is true they have 
two other rates of $1.89 and $1.97, but they 
tell us you must hire In at the minimum 
rate, which is $1.81 per hour. 

At present there is an order for 100 ship- 
fitters at the San Francisco naval shipyard. 
I could fill that order and still have men 
available, if something could be done about 
getting at least the union scale in the navy 
yards. I have been trying to get my people 
to go into the navy yards, but they are refus¬ 
ing to go In at the minimum late, especially 
when they have 10 or 20 years experience 
behind them. They figure vhey are 
mechanics, and should be entitled to more 
than the minimum rate. 

2. When you hire in at the navy yards, they 
give you a strict physical examination, which 
Is eliminating many tood mechanics. I say 
this is unjust because the people they arc 
hiring in are only temporary employees, and 
anyone who worked around the shipyards is 
bound to have a little high blood pressure, 
or some other minor ailment. 

3. President Truman and the administra¬ 
tion a few months back told private industry 
they should try to place as many handi¬ 
capped people to work as possible. The Gov¬ 
ernment should practice what they preach, 
and employ handicapped workers In the navy 
yards. 

4. After you are O.K.’d for work. It takes 
you Irom 3 to 4 weeks to go through a secur¬ 
ity test. By that time you are disgusted or 
broke; so you pick a job some other place. 

Now, I have outlined some of the dlfflcul- 
tles which one has to go through in order 
to work in the navy yards. 1 hope that some¬ 
thing can be done to make It easier to get 
employment in navy yards. I know that the 
navy yards come under the civil service, and 
that there Is procedure that one must follow, 
hut on temporary employees I say If It is 
possible, something should be done to elimi¬ 
nate all this for temporary employees. 

One other thing, while I am writing, which 
1 would like to call to your attention, is that 
I have seen a news release stating that tho 
Japanese Finance Ministry agreed today to 
lease the shipbuilding facilities at the former 
Japanese naval yard at Kure to the American 
National Bulk Carrier Co. The firm was un¬ 
derstood planning to build tankers In Kure. 
I think a little investigation should be made 
to find out why so many American companies 
are going foreign to perform their work. If 
it keeps up. it would seem to me that the 
Americans may have to migrate to foreign 
countries for employment. 


Penaltiet for Violation of the Narcotics 
Laws 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
most frightening social problem facing 
this country at the present time is the 
rising incidents of narcotic-drug habits 
among the young school children of both 
sexes as reported in so many large cities. 
As a rule, both school officials and the 
police find themselves without means to 
check the growth of this evil and face 
an impossibility in their attempts to 
eradicate it. There is reason to believe 
that the spread of this most horrible of 
vices, believed by some medical authori¬ 
ties. to be incurable, is being deliberately 
fostered for purposes of profit. 

The Federal Narcotics Bureau has re¬ 
ported that illegal traffic in narcotics has 
advanced at such a stepped-up rate that 
peddlers have even stooped to giving 
teen-agers free shots to start them on 
the road to addiction. The United States 
Public Health Service Ho.spital at Lex- 
l.rgton, Ky., reported last November that 
in the first 10 months of 1950 it had 
received 203 addicts under the age of 
20 years as compared to 13 in 1948. The 
Lexington Hospital Ls the only public one 
convenient to the larger centers of drug 
addiction and is indicative of the trend 
now existing. 

One of the worst aspects of the prob¬ 
lem is that the drug habit leads very 
quickly and almost Inevitably into crime, 
the craving for the drug soon surpasses 
the possibility of satisfying it, and thus 
the girls resort to prostitution and the 
boys to various forms of crime, includ¬ 
ing robbery and hold-ups, in order to se¬ 
cure money with which to procure addi¬ 
tional supplies. Or of equal gravity they 
become purveyors of the drug and are 
used as the means of recruiting new 
victims. 

A perusal of newspapers from most 
cities in this country shows that the 
problem is just about universal in scope. 
Attempts have been made and are con¬ 
tinuing to be made to combat thl.s vicious 
evil but with little permanent effect. A 
major enforcement hitch is that nar¬ 
cotics laws carry light sentences. Per¬ 
sons convicted of narcotics offenses are 
fined relatively small amounts of money 
and if imprisoned are sentenced for 
short periods of time. In this respect 
the penalty for conviction is certainly 
not a deterrent to continuing violation 
and court records indicate that proba¬ 
tion is often granted the violator which 
permits him to carry on his filthy 
operations. 

It has been proved that in those arca.s 
where a realistic approach to the prob¬ 
lem has been made through heavy fines 
and long terms of imprisonment, viola¬ 
tions have amazingly decreased. Ap¬ 
parently the only language which these 
villainous and foul traders in human 
misery understand is fear of actual, ef¬ 
fective punishment. 
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With this thought in mind, I have to¬ 
day submitted a bill to amend the pen¬ 
alty provisions applicable to persons con¬ 
victed of violating the narcotic laws. 
This bill would provide heavy mandatory 
lines and compulsory minimum sen¬ 
tences greatly in excess of those au¬ 
thorized in the present law. A manda¬ 
tory life imprisonment is called for upon 
conclusive evidence that the offense is 
the third conviction of the offender. 

While this may seem to be quite dras¬ 
tic it still does not actually make the 
punishment fit the crime. Those of us 
who have had the misfortune to have 
seen, at first hand, the ravages of dope 
addiction well realize this. There could 
be no punishment which would ade¬ 
quately compensate for the human suf¬ 
fering and misery caused by this afflic¬ 
tion worse than death itself. 

I am convinced that if this bill should 
be enacted into law it will check and 
greatly reduce the present widespread 
violations of the narcotics laws. It will 
certainly give our enforcement officials 
an effective and much-needed weapon 
with which to combat that vicious and 
fiendish industiy. 


Importance and Responsibility—Bureau 
of Ordnance* Navy 
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OP 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

OF ARKANSAS 
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Mr. HARRIS. I had the very special 
privilege of being present and hearing 
an interesting, forthright, and outstand¬ 
ing speech of Rear Adm. M. F. Shoeffel. 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. United States Navy, before 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Camden, Ark., on Tuesday 
evening, March 27, 1951. 

There were some 800 people who at¬ 
tended this annual dinner meeting and 
heard Admiral Schoeffel discuss the 
duties, responsibilities, and the impor¬ 
tance of the Bureau of Ordnance of the 
Navy Department. On this occasion the 
Navy was honored with special emphasis 
on the naval ammunition depot at Shu¬ 
maker, which is near Camden, Ark. 

I was very much impressed as were 
those who had the privilege of hearing 
the Chief of the Naval Ordnance, in that 
the reactivation of this depot as a vital 
part of our ordnance program is of such 
great importance to our national defense 
and mobilization program, our future 
security, and our efforts toward a real 
and lasting peace. 

I am sure the admiral’s discussion 
would be of real interest to every Mem¬ 
ber of this Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be included in the 
Record: 

The reason for being of the Bureau of 
Ordnance Is to furnish the firepower which 
enables our Navy to be a potent member of 
the team dedicated to the preservation of a 
free worla. 


The responsibility of the Bureau includes 
research and development, manufacture, 
procurement, maintenance, storage, and issue 
of all offensive and defensive arms and arm¬ 
ament of the Navy—air, surface, and sub¬ 
marine—plus a considerable responsibility 
for the arms of the Marine Corps. 

In discharging these responsibilities tbe 
Bureau depends partly upon its own stations, 
partly upon our friends In khaki or in Air 
Force blue, partly upon universities, and 
partly upon Industry. The facilities outside 
the Navy have always played an important 
part In the program of the Bureau in con¬ 
nection with our requirements for certain 
types of ordnance—and when we must 
go to mass production In times of emergency. 
But to discharge every phase of its responsi¬ 
bility effectively, the Bureau must maintain 
the hard core of Its own ordnance shore 
establishment, including its research labora¬ 
tories, ordnance plants, and ammunition 
depots. 

The Bureau’s own part of its research pro¬ 
gram is conducted principally at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory. White Oak, Md., and 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Ihyokern, 
Calif. Our center for research, development, 
and design of rockets Is at Iiiyokern, Calif., 
which covers over 1,000 square miles In the 
Mojave Desert, and is actually a town in it¬ 
self. As I develop my subject you will see 
why rockets are of particular Interest to you 
here in Camden. The Naval Gun Factory in 
Washington, D. C., Is our principal manu¬ 
facturing plant for hardware. Aviation fire- 
control equipment and bombslghts are made 
at Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis, Iiid.; 
torpedoes at Naval Ordnance Plant, Forest 
Park, Ill.: and the Naval Powder Factory at 
Indian Head, Md., produces the most ad¬ 
vanced types of explosives. Much of this 
equipment la tested and proved at the Naval 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

Naval ammunition depots, located at stra¬ 
tegic points throughout the United States, 
comprise the largest part of the ordnance 
shore establishment. The principal func¬ 
tions of these depots are to load, store, repair 
and issue all types of ammunition. The im¬ 
portance of the repair and storage functions 
cannot be overemphasized. Our experience 
during World War I and in the Initial phases 
of World War II, when this country had se¬ 
rious deficiencies in both armament and 
ammunition, has Illustrated most forcefully 
the mistake of throwing away prematurely 
any ammunition that can be salvaged. 

VJ-day came while must of our Navy was 
In the far western Pacific area preparing for 
what might have been the greatest cam¬ 
paign of the entire war. As a result of pre¬ 
paring for that operation, very large stocks 
of ammunition remained on hand in Septem¬ 
ber 1945. It Is to the everlasting credit of 
the responsible people In the Bureau and at 
its ammunition depots that a large part of 
these stocks was available for use within a 
few hours after President Truman ordered 
United States force.s to meet the Commu¬ 
nist threat in Korea. In spite of budget 
limitations. In spite of higher priorities for 
research and development of new weapons 
and ammunition, and in spite of the neces¬ 
sity for expenditures of new types of am¬ 
munition for training, the Bureau was able 
to keep reserve .stocks, totaling approxi¬ 
mately $2,500,000,000 in value, in serviceable 
cond -Ion. The genuine saving to the tax¬ 
payers has afforded all of us Justifiable sat¬ 
isfaction. Since 1945, nearly 500,000 tons 
of rockets, bombs, projectiles, and related 
items which make up the fire power of your 
Navy, have been reconditioned annually, at 
a cost of approximately 3 percent of the re¬ 
placement value. 

The Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, 
Ark., participated significantly In that far- 
reaching reconditioning and storage program 
until 1949. when national economy measures 
necessitated a severe cutb.xk in all of our 


ordnance stations. Many of our depots, In¬ 
cluding Shumaker, were placed in mainte¬ 
nance or Inactive status at that time. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea last 
June changed the picture overnight. “Pralae 
the Lord and pass the ammunition” became 
more than Just a forgotten melody. CoaF^ial 
ammunition depots and overseas bases 
worked practically around the clock loading 
the ammunition for our fighting forces. To 
keep pace with the tremendous expansion In 
expenditures and replacement requirements, 
reactivation and expansion of the ordnance 
shore establishment was given No. 1 priority. 
After a survey made in August 1050, it was 
decided to reactivate the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Shumaker, as the Nation’s primary 
facility for the production of rockets. 

As you know, one of the moat effective and 
spectacular weapons In the Korean fighting 
to date has been the rocket. Carrier-based 
Navy and Marine planes have been blasting 
away with rockets at enemy installations, 
including railroad bridges, ammunition 
dumps, trains, trucks, and the like, and In 
close support of the troops. The "Tiny Tim,” 
the Navy’s largest and most powerful rocket, 
which was developed toward the end of World 
War II and produced at Shumaker, for use 
against enemy shipping. Is being used with 
telling cfTects against land targets in the 
Korean War. The Navy is also supplying 
rockets to the Air Force for Its vital role in 
beating down the Communist threat. In the 
surprise Inchon landing rockets loaded at the 
Shumaker depot contributed materially to 
tbe success of the operation. These included 
both aircraft rockets and rockets launched 
from amphibious fire support ships. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the plant 
at Shumaker came Into being during the lat¬ 
ter part of World War II, to meet the lack 
of production facilities for all types of 
rockets. It was named after the late Capt. 
Samuel Robert Shumaker, United States 
Navy, who, as head of the Research Division 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, had contributed 
in a great measure to the development of 
the modern Navy rocket. The site for the 
plant, near Camden, Ark., was selected by a 
special board appointed for the purpose as 
the most favorable of a number under con¬ 
sideration and investigation. 

The original plans for the Shumaker plant 
called for an expenditure of approximately 
$200,000,000. A little over $100,000,000 had 
been expended by the time VJ-day arrived, 
and construction was suspended. The first 
rockets were produced on April 25, 1945. Just 
6 months and 4 days after work on the plant 
was initiated. The shooting phases of that 
war ended before the full benefit of the 
plant’s productive capacity could be realized, 
and operations were necessarily drastically 
curtailed In the fall of 1945. 

Upon the reactivation of your naval am¬ 
munition depot here last September. $33,000,- 
000 was made available mainly for the con¬ 
struction of the following additional facili¬ 
ties; 

1 . Completion of three production lines. 

2 . Expanded electric battery charging 
buildings, 

3. Construction of 120 magazines. 

4. Construction of 23 storehouses. 

5. Completion of cafeteria of 1,000 ca¬ 
pacity, 

6 . Construction of bachelor civilian quar¬ 
ters. 

In addition to the bachelor civilian quar¬ 
ters, the Bureau Is now seeking approval for 
the construction of a number of family 
housing units. 

In order to test rockets at greater distances 
—a distinct advantage in the utilization ol 
these weapons—we are extending the test 
range approximately 7 miles beyond Us pres¬ 
ent limits. There are obvious advantages and 
economies In having test ranges located at 
the loading plant. 

When the construction here Is completed 
a thumbnail sketch of the situation will 
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be that rockets developed at Inyokem will be 
assembled here. From every lot produced 
here a number will be tested on the ranges 
across the river. Employment for the cur¬ 
rent construction work will probably reach 
a peak of about 3,000 employees very shortly, 
and should hold that figure for several 
months. Additional funds are being re¬ 
quested for the purpose of continuing the 
necessary expansion of the facilities to keep 
pace with our planned requirements. 

The deactivation of Shumaker in 1949, 
brought about by sharp national economy 
measures, necessarily entailed a correspond¬ 
ing large-scale cut-back In the Navy pajrroll 
of this commtmlty. The low point was 
reached on June 30, 1950, when only 141 
people were employed. This employment 
represented an approximate monthly payroll 
of $36,000. Employment increased rapidly 
upon the reactivation of the station and by 
March 1, 1951, the number of workers had 
Increased to 1,156, with a monthly pairroll 
of about $300,000. The estimated employ¬ 
ment figure for June 30 of this year Is 2.260, 
with a corresponding approximate Increase In 
payroll to $826,000. l^e tentative plans of 
the Bureau Include even more expansion In 
the following year and a payroll that may 
exceed a million dollars a month. We have 
studied the labor market in this area and 
are confident that with the help and co¬ 
operation of all concerned we will be able 
to reach the higher employment level. It 
has been particularly interesting to me to 
learn recently that your retail sales In Cam¬ 
den for the entire year of 1960 amounted 
to about a million and a half dollars. Tuu 
can see that In a few months the Navy pay¬ 
roll alone should equal that figure every 
6 or 8 weeks. 

The personnel figures that I have Just out¬ 
lined are based on the requirements neces¬ 
sary for the depot to accomplish Its as¬ 
signed mission. I repeat that the mission 
most importantly includes: The preparation, 
loading, storage, and issuing of rocket-type 
ammunition and the reconditioning and 
preservation of rockets and related ammu¬ 
nition parts. 

1 am sure that all of you have a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the tremendous 
problems which are bound to arise when 
facilities and production must be Increased 
at such a rapid pace. I know that I speak 
for Captain Cullen and his staff, as well as 
for the Bureau of Ordnance, when I assure 
you that evenrthlng possible will be done to 
accomplish the objectives necessary to dis¬ 
charge our obligations, with the least pos¬ 
sible disruption to the community. After 
all. the plant is an integral part of your 
community. Many of the employees are 
relatives and neighbors of yours. I feel con¬ 
fident that all of you, together with the many 
other loyal citizens which make up this fine 
community, will bear with us In our growing 
pains in the creation of this great American 
arsenal. 

Even when the present emergency shall 
have passed, the naval ammunition depot, 
Shumaker, will occupy an important place 
in the permanent ordnance establishment 
of the Navy as its principal rocket-assembly 
facility. 


Unhrersal Military Trainmf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUBsrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re<^ 


marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing telegram: 

Washxwoton, D. C., April 4 , 1951 . 
Hon. Edith Noursb Roods, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Request by cable from Rome to forward 
following message from National Commander 
Erie Cocke. Jr., to you: 

^‘Recent tour of Korean battle front and 
American installations elsewhere In Asia and 
Europe confirms belief universal military 
training would have prevented untold cas¬ 
ualties. saved many American lives, and will 
strengthen our future defense against com¬ 
munism. The American Legion urges sup¬ 
port for universal mlUtary training and Is 
strongly opposed to any amendment that 
would defer it or separate it from present 
bUl.” 

Granville S. Ridley, Edward A. Hayes, 
Perry Brown. Warren H. Atherton, 
B. W. Gearhart. Fred Alger, George N. 
Craig. Ray O. Garber. Bruce Hender¬ 
son, American Legion Security Train¬ 
ing Committee. 


Address of Edward T. T. Williams 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW TOaK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an address delivered by Edward 
T. T. Williams before the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufactur¬ 
ers Association, November 29. 1950: 

I am sure all of you are somewhat sober 
as the result of the news that has come from 
Korea. I know I am. We are somewhat like 
the man who carried a case of chronic ap¬ 
pendicitis around with him for 6 or 7 months, 
and then because of acute pain was forced to 
consult a surgeon. The surgeon, after ex¬ 
amination, said In effect: "Yes, you’re going 
to have to go Into the hospital immediately 
for an appendectomy; and while you’re there 
and so long as you will be under a general 
anesthetic anway, perhaps I’d better remove 
those two growths that you have—one on 
each eye. They seem to be at least 6 years 
old each.” 

As we look at the international scene, we 
can readily see that Russia has a purpose, 
a single-minded purpose. We know that 
Russia is growing stronger, that Russia is 
nithlew and that Russia Is realistic; and 
when I say Russia, I mean International com¬ 
munism. 

It must be equally apparent to you, as you 
have watched the domestic scene, that we 
lack purpose, unless you want to call self- 
defense a purpose. We have engaged In a 
curiously inconsistent form of idealism. 
Certainly we have lacked reality. 

Our people talk about the fact that western 
civilization Is threatened by communism. 
Most Americans don’t know what Is meant 
by western civilization. Try it on some of 
your friends. Ask them what they mean 
when they say western civilization. You'll 
get all sorts of answers. 

Some will tell you It started with the 
Greeks. Borne will tell you it is Christianity, 
which is absurd because there are many Jews 
in western civilization. Some will tell you 
it is a standard of living. Some will eay it is 
democracy. TO me western civilization as 
we live It and practice it today Is less than 
400 years old. 


The line of demarcation between medieval¬ 
ism and western civilization occurred with 
the establishment of the Dutch Republic. 
Garet Garrett selected the significant date 
as being February 16. 1668. On that day 
Philip n of Spain condemned the Dutch to 
die as a nation of Bible readers and heretics. 
For 10 years there had been rcllgtoue conflict 
in the Netherlands. Philip was determined 
to convert the Dutch to Catholicism. The 
stubborn Dutch were equally determined not 
to be converted. And the Dutch fought with 
a bitter resistance. They fought as individ¬ 
ual.*!, they were not effectively organized. It 
was a very personal tiling and they fought 
person ally. 

Philip sent Alva to the Netherlands to en¬ 
force his edict. The Dutch were tortured. 
They were put to the rack. They were con¬ 
demned to die. They were executed. And 
as the condemned were carted through the 
streets In the early morning, they would 
scream at the men and women who would 
come out in the early morning to watch them 
going to be killed. They would exhort the 
watchers not to succumb to the Spaniards. 
And when men talk under those circum¬ 
stances what they have to say carries weight. 

As a matter of fact, what they said earned 
so much weight In the Dutch resistance and 
it became so bitter that the Spaniards put 
steel rings over the tongues of the men and 
women who were being led to be e.xecuted, 
and they had the foresight to heat those 
steel rings first so they would sear the 
tongues of the men and women in the carts 
and they could not talk. 

When Alva notified Philip that right after 
holy week la 1568 he was going to execute 
800 Dutchmen, it was quite apparent that 
mass murder was being practiced. That con¬ 
dition went on for approximately 49 years. 
Forty-nine years Is a lifetime, and It was a 
long lifetime in those days. It wasn’t a ques¬ 
tion of who was right and who was wrong; 
It was a question of survival. 

When the Prince of Orange finally put into 
words and phrases some of the theories of 
natural law, that men do have inalienable 
rights with respect to religion and the oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue both their economic and 
religious ends, and when Queen Elizabeth 
sent over 4,000 soldiers the Dutch became 
free. The Dutch Republic rose on the ashes 
of Its martsrrs and became In a short period 
of time the economic schoolmaster of Europe, 
because for the first time the great liberals 
ol the day had achieved their purpxjse. They 
had freed the individual from a bureaucratic 
system of administrative control and law as 
practiced at that time by crown and church. 

Well, when the British looked across the 
channel at this sudden rise of the Dutch, 
this dynamic upsurge, they were a bit puz¬ 
zled. because even though Elizabeth had 
helped the Dutch, she didn’t do it because 
she liked the Dutch; she did It because she 
hated Philip. Philip was trying to put Mary 
Stuart on the throne of England and Eliza¬ 
beth didn’t like that. 

In England at the time, curiously enough, 
the prevailing religious philosophy had It 
that an English gentleman could not work 
and go to heaven—less than 400 years ago. 
He could pawn his wife’s Jewels and go to 
heaven, but he couldn’t lend money. The 
Jews became the moneylenders of England 
because of that. It wasn’t until the Puri¬ 
tans Incorporated in their religious philos¬ 
ophy the fact that a man’s work was his call¬ 
ing and that a man could have a moral tune 
In his business which paralleled the moral 
tone of his personal life that it was accepted 
practice in England that a gentleman could 
work and go to heaven. 

When the Puritans threw out the heredi- 
tacry rulers of England and ended the feudal 
system in England, they drew the line of 
demarcation between medievalism and west¬ 
ern civilization as we know it. because they, 
too, freed the individual from a bui-eaucratic 
system of administrative control under 
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Which he was helpless to pursue his religious 
and economic ends. 

Well, it was only natural, when the Colo¬ 
nists came to this country—and, as you may 
recall, many ot them went from England to 
Holland and then came here—^that they 
should carry along that philosophy, the 
philosophy of western civilization in which 
the individual was to he free to pursue his 
religious and economic ends and in which 
he and his fellows, collectively, were in con¬ 
trol of the economic stability of the state 
through the control of taxation and through 
the control of the monetary system. 

Now. all through the upward surge of 
western civilization as we know it in these 
last 400 years, as the French Revolution made 
Its contribution, as France and England and 
Holland and the United States made their 
contribution to what I am describing, the 
hammer in the forge of western civilization 
was made up of the men and women who 
worked and saved and put their substance 
to work, to productive use: the men and the 
women who worked harder or studied harder 
or strove harder to make a larger-than-usual 
contribution in order to receive a larger- 
than-usual reward. 

Well, here we are in the United States to¬ 
day facing a crisis. Five years ago we were 
the most powerful Nation on earth. We were 
BO strong that we were stronger than any 
possible coalition of two or three nations. 
We were so efficient that we could turn out 
more and better goods than any two or 
three nations on earth. We were so patri¬ 
otic that onr sons, almost barehanded, fought 
the Japanese until they received material 
support. And here we are. looking at Russia, 
and we are a bit apprehensive. What has 
happened? 

A Swiss historical philosopher by the name 
of Burckhardt once said a very profound 
thing. He said, in effect "National civili¬ 
zations persist not in relation to their power 
or their patriotism or their efficiency, but 
in direct relationship to the extent to which 
they learn and apply the lessons of their own 
history." 

If power 6 years ago hasn't sufficed to make 
us strong today and if efficiency doesn’t leave 
us too confident and if patriotism may not 
be enough, where along the line have we 
failed? Why is it that we are a bit appre¬ 
hensive? What has happened to change the 
pattern? Where did we fall to learn and 
apply the lessons of our own history? 

Well, we broke the pattern in England 
and the United States when we Introduced 
the theory of direct taxation. When Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft signed the Federal income- 
tax law, it is reported that he said something 
like this: "I feel this is unconstitutional, but 
1 am going to sign it because I don’t think 
It will ever exceed 4 percent." 

Lenin once wrote a note to the Communist 
organizers in Switzerland. He said, in effect. 
"If you can persuade the Swiss to adopt a 
federal system of direct taxation, that will 
be the shortest road to socialism and com¬ 
munism." Lenin knew what he was talk¬ 
ing about. 

We might have gotten by with a system of 
direct taxation if limits had been established, 
but when, on September 30, 1930, the British 
went off the gold standard and when, 3 
years later, we followed, we separated, you 
might say, the other half of this broken pat¬ 
tern. We broke it twice. 

Let us see what happened. Let us assume 
now that in New York or Chicago or your 
home town, whatever it may be, the city 
council were to meet tomorrow and pass a 
resolution and submit that resolution to the 
voters for approval. A resolution which read 
to the effect that all of the voters of that city, 
all of the citizens of that city, would relin¬ 
quish to the city council the unlimited right 
to take any or all of the income of the citi¬ 


zens of that town. Do you think that reso¬ 
lution would be adopted? You know as well 
as I do that if that were presented to any 
group of citizens by any city council in the 
United States it would be voted down, pos¬ 
sibly 100 to 1. And yet, the citizens of the 
United States have given that power to 
another group of men who might Just as 
well be called a city council, because they 
are no different. They just happen to be 
called Congressmen and Senators. They 
have that power, and when they have that 
power in an unredeemable currency, as has 
been the case now for almost 20 years, 
they can abuse the power without penalty. 

In other words, prior to that combina¬ 
tion, if a government made fiscal mistakes 
It had to pay penalties. It had to pay high¬ 
er interest rates on borrowed money. Per¬ 
haps it could not borrow money. Everyone, 
including the taxpayers and the citizens, 
became aware of the fiscal failures of the 
party in power. But since we put that com¬ 
bination together, the prevailing British 
Government or our Government can waste 
$1,000,000,000 or $2,000,000,000 or $3,000,- 
000,000 without penalty. They can hide 
$1,OCO,000,000 and we can hardly find it. 

When there was given to succeeding 
groups of legislators in England and the 
United States this right of direct taxation 
in a nonredeemable currency, we made it 
possible for them, through unlimited con¬ 
trol of the financial substance of the peo¬ 
ple, to establish bureaucratic systems of 
administrative law. Operating under the 
popular and painless analgesic of social re¬ 
form, so dear to the heart of politicians 
hoping to perpetuate themselves in office, 
it was a simple matter to mask the symp¬ 
toms of economic and political rot which 
grew Insidiously under the surface. The 
unlimited power to collect money from the 
people brought with it the unlimited power 
to distribute money. Control over the eco¬ 
nomic life of the individual was the result. 

And so, as we look at this picture, we 
discover that the wheel has turned. At 
the time of the Dutch Republic, the great 
liberals were the men who wanted to sep¬ 
arate and free the individual from a sys¬ 
tem of bureaucratic control. They wanted 
to free him from the state, to pursue his 
religious and economic ends. The great re¬ 
actionaries were those who wanted to im¬ 
pose bureaucratic controls upon him 
through the state or the church. Through 
the cleverness of words, the meaning has 
changed, and today the great liberals are 
those who argue for state control, for bu¬ 
reaucratic controls. They argue in opposi¬ 
tion to the freedom of the individual, and 
the great reactionaries are those who are 
talking a.s I am talking today to you. 

As that wheel has turned, the Catholic 
Church has turned with it. The Catholic 
Church, philosophically wise in the ways of 
history, has made the complete turn of 
the wheel and is today the arch opponent 
of international communism. It under¬ 
stands the deep, underlying problem. 

Many intelligent people have made the 
turn of the wheel, too, but not too fortu¬ 
nately for them. You remember that I told 
you that the hammer in the forge of west¬ 
ern civilization was the group of people who 
worked harder, who saved and who put their 
substance to productive use; also the people 
who tried to excel In the profession, sci¬ 
ences and arts, and in business, because out 
of it might come a greater reward. They 
were the hammer. But in the last 20 years, 
during which period the taxes in England 
went to 40 percent and England was broke, 
and the taxes in this country went to 30 per¬ 
cent and we were struggling against Inflation, 
during that period these same men and 
women who were the hammer of western 
civilization became the anvil. They were 


hammered from below by pressure groups 
and they were hammered from above by 
political manipulators. 

There is a political economist in England 
by the name of M. J. Bonn. He teaches. 
He made a statement last winter, I believe, 
and he phrased it in the form of a question. 
He answered his question by the manner of 
his asking it. He said, "Is what we have 
In England today socialism, really, or is it 
a return to medievalism?" He knew what 
he was talking about. 

He knew that by these combinations of 
circumstances, changing groups of politi¬ 
cians, conservative, liberal, or labor, were 
given power over the economic life of the 
citizenry, which was dangerous, bureaucratic 
controls through administrative law. And 
what do we find in this country? Oh, yes; 
we have a few Democrats and we have a 
few Republicans who have moral integrity 
and courage, but by and large the words, 
"Democrat" and "Republican," give only Up 
service to this broad, deep concept that we 
are discussing. 

In other words, what have they narrowed 
it down to? They have narrowed it down 
to the fact that the great goal of democratic 
government is to provide economic security 
for the individual. Under the guise of social 
reform, under the guise of the beneficent 
state caring for its people, they have nar¬ 
rowed the philosophy down to that single 
thought, and we have been talking about 
pensions, social security, and the protection 
of the individual personally. Economic 
security—that is what is has narrowed down 
to. 

Meanwhile, time has proved that the secu¬ 
rity of the individual is not of paramount 
importance at all. because, through a com¬ 
bination of ignorance and political greed, 
political Inepitude and group selfishness, we 
have created such a hodge-podge of economic 
confusion, mixing the good with the bad, 
mixing social reforms (some of which were 
good) with many other things that were 
bad, that we have threatened the economic 
security of the state itself. No longer is the 
security of the individual our paramount 
problem. 

Our paramount problem Is to consider 
what needs to be done to strengthen this 
country. Just as depositors In a bank can¬ 
not regard their five or ten thou.sand dollars 
as part of their economic security if the bank 
collapses, so must the citizens of a republic 
relinquish their personal security if the State 
collapses. Today, the principal question that 
we have to face is the political and economic 
stability of this country. 

You see, what we are facing is an odd test. 
The test is not whether our civilization is 
better than communism. The test is not 
whether our people have a higher standard 
of living or whether, under our philosophy, 
people have a better opportunity to fulfill 
their aspirations. That Is not the test at all. 
It is a much more startling, realistic test 
than that. The test for the Immediate fu¬ 
ture is simply this: Which civilization is go¬ 
ing to survive? 

Oh, yes; over long periods of time, the good 
always wins out. But the Dark Ages lasted 
for hundreds of years. The Dutch suffered 
for 49 years. I am sure none of us wants 
to have the good win out after a 10-, 20-. 30-, 
or 40-year interlude. 

We arc therefore facing a test of survival, 
and when you examine the civilizations of 
history—and 20 of them have already failed— 
you become conscious of the fact that one 
civilization does not conquer another. That 
never happens. The old civilization col¬ 
lapses. It breaks down from within, be¬ 
cause It has lost its political and economic 
stability. 

Now, let’s look at the Russian picture 
quickly. The Russians are dealing in hard 
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labor and hard money. They work on a 
piecework system. If you want to get more 
pay and more food* you make more goods. 
Often they deal In gold because they have 
to, or they deal In barter because they have 
to. It Is a rugged economic school in which 
they are operating. 

And what are we doing? We are dealing 
in soft labor and soft money. We have cre¬ 
ated a soft Government which tries to pro¬ 
vide a soft future for all of our citizens. And 
In the process of doing It, through subsidy 
and through direct employment, we have 
created literally millions of economic para¬ 
sites. 

There was once an Englishman by the 
name of Lord Melbourne who said: “What 
the wise men promised has not come to pass, 
but what all the damn fools said would 
happen has happened.” Our so-called wise 
men have promised much for a long time. 
They have become professional promlscrs. 
Meanwhile, we and others like us through¬ 
out this country of ours are the damn tools 
that Melbourne was talking about. We saw 
the things that were \iTong. We disagreed 
with many of the things that were done. 
Often, we went along for superficial reasous. 
We knew the truth. We talked about it. 
We watched the moral and economic tone of 
this country go down, as expenditures and 
ambitions for social reform went up. 

Social reform is good when it can be di¬ 
gested In the political and economic scheme. 
Social reform is bad when it cannot be di¬ 
gested. 

Now, our business happens to be closely 
related to the sciences and the professions. 
Often scientific men and professional men 
and men who follow the arts think that they 
are apart from the economic scheme. But 
we know that the scientific, prolesslousl, 
and cultural horizon is completely circum¬ 
scribed by the political and economic hori¬ 
zon. 

Witness what happened in this country. 
How much science and culture and art did 
we have here until we achieved political 
and economic stability? And so, among 
scientists and professional men and those 
who follow the arts, these same apprehensive 
conversations took place. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “Some men 
grow up and some men swell up.” We have 
watched our country in the last few years 
swell up and we have watched some of our 
politicians swell up. It takes a salary of 
$lti,800 today to give a man essentially tne 
same as a salary of $10,000 in 1940. We 
have heard politicians talk, sometimes 
boastlngly talk, of the Increase in oiu: na¬ 
tional product in terms of dollars. When 
we discuss these gains in terms of dollars, 
you know and I know that much of what 
we claim as gain is just economic bloat. 
That is all that it is—economic bloat. 

Why is this subject of significance to a 
group like this on a day like this, at the 
end of a meeting? Well. In my book it is 
important because one of the greatest de¬ 
faults that has occurred in history has been 
the default of the intelligent American cit¬ 
izen—his default from bis own responsibili¬ 
ties as a citizen. We, Melbourne's damn 
fools, who knew what was going on, stood off 
to one side. We weren't organized the way 
the unions were. We weren’t in politics the 
way the politicians were. And, by and 
large, we were too lazy, too complacent, too 
self-satisfied and, in all, too gutless to take 
this issue and make a personal Issue out of 
it and do something about it. 

Whom else would you expect to follow 
this pattern, examine the facts and be help¬ 
ful? Certainly, you couldn't expect the first 
or second generation of Immigrants or labor 
unions to come up with It. You couldn’t ex¬ 
pect self-indulgent politicians to come up 
with it. You know as well as I do that 


with but few exceptions most of our poli¬ 
ticians are not leaders. They follow a sort 
of Oallup-poll technique. They use investi¬ 
gators to find out what the people want and 
then try to beat them to the punch by giving 
It to them. 

We, representing the Intelligent segment 
of the American population, many millions of 
us. defaulted, because, unlike the Dutch who 
were willing to fight personally and unlike 
the colonists who did the same thing, we 
left often to les.ser men in politics the re- 
Bponslblllties for what was going to happen 
to this country. 

Now, as we look at the present situation, 
we say, “Well, after all. It looks as though 
we may be going Into another war and, you 
know, all the rules are off in a war.” Yes. 
that Is quite true; many of tbe rules are all 
off. But, If another war comes, who will 
many of the great patriots be? Won’t they 
coi_ie from this same group that I am talking 
about? Haven't they come from this same 
group for 150 years? Isn't it In our blood to 
be patriotic? Won't we all go to Washing¬ 
ton? Won’t our sons fight? Won’t our 
daughters get into it? Hasn't It always 
happened and won't it happen again? 

Of course it will, but I am here to say to 
you that if we do get into heavy preparations 
fur a war and if we do have to go through 
the travail and misery of it. If we do have 
to go through this fight once again, let’s 
learn a lesson from the past. Today all 
classes of our people—labor, farmers, profes¬ 
sional men and businessmen—ore confused 
and anxious. They know something has 
happened and is happening to oUr economic 
stability and they don't like it. Soon they 
will learn that our entire defense program 
is dependent upon our civilian economic 
stability. Soon they will learn that the 
continuous subsidy of voters of many classes 
with public money tends inevitably to higher 
costs, greater subsidies and more inflation. 
Even the pressure groups who benefit are 
beginning to worry. 

If, during this difficult, trying period, the 
Intelligent thoughtful citizen of the United 
States isn’t willing, savagely and bitterly, if 
necessary, to make a personal fight out of the 
issue of protecting our couutry from the 
political and economic self-indulgence that 
has arisen because of the breaking of the his¬ 
torically successful economic pattern, he will 
make another default. He will default on his 
own account, as he has done for the last 10 
or 20 years, and he will also default on ac¬ 
count of his children and his children’s chil¬ 
dren, because they will not live as free men 
and women. 


The Real Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
made by the well-known economist. 
James P. Warburg, on March 10, 1951, 
entitled *'Let Us Debate the Real Issue." 
' While Mr. Warburg’s views are obvi¬ 
ously controversial and will not neces¬ 
sarily meet with general agreement, 
they ai*e thoughful and very interesting. 


I believe they merit the consideration 
of the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Let’s Talk About the Real Issue 
(By James P. Warburg) 

The great debate, which has been filling 
the Congressional Record, the front pages, 
and the airwaves, seems to me almost wholly 
Irrelevant. The question of sending troops 
to Europe prior to the outbreak of war should 
have been debated 2 years ago when the 
Atlantic security program was proposed to 
Congress and to the people in a regrettably 
misleading manner. This program actually 
Involved two commitments, only one of 
which was frankly disclosed when the treaty 
was placed before the Senate. 

It was made clear that the treaty com¬ 
mitted us to go to war with an aggressor 
against the European signatories. It was 
not made clear that the administration in¬ 
tended to go beyond the treaty and commit 
the United States to fight the aggressor along 
the line of the Elbe River in central 
Geimany. 

In urging the Senate to make clear, when 
It ratified the treaty, that we were not under¬ 
taking to defend our allies by necessarily 
holding any particular line or frontier, I 
ventured to point out the dangers which 
seemed to me Inherent In any such addi¬ 
tional commitment. These were: first, that 
we should thereby commit ourselves to a pre¬ 
announced strategy In a possible war with 
Russia: second, that a commitment to hold 
up a Russian invasion In central Germany 
involved building up a force, which as yet 
did not exist, precisely where it would be 
most likely to provoke rather than to deter 
attack: and, third, that to build up such a 
force we should either have to double our 
then existing combat strength and send most 
of It to Germany, or else rearm the Germans 
themselves. 

Senators Connallt, Vandenberg, and other 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee replied that the suggested clarification 
was not necessary, since no such second 
commitment was contemplated. They relied 
upon the unequivocal assurances of the ad¬ 
ministration witnesses that no substantial 
American forces would be sent abroad in 
advance of war and that the United Slates 
would In no circumstances permit the rearm¬ 
ing of Germany. 

Shortly after the treaty had been ratified, 
the administration sent up its military aid 
bill and, in urging this measure, stated that 
Its purpose was to prevent Europe from being 
overrun, in the event that an invasion should 
be undertaken. To accomplish this purpose, 
the bill provided merely a paltry $1,000,- 
000,000. 

This was the time when the great debate 
should have taken place. This was the time 
to make up our minds whether or not we 
could and should undertake the commit¬ 
ment. and. if so, to recognize clearly that it 
meant raising and equipping a powerful new 
combat force for European garrison duty. 
This was the time to ventilate the misgivings 
which arc now belatedly expressed after we 
have committed ourselves to the military 
defense of Western Europe's frontiers. The 
issue of sending troops to Europe is no longer 
debatable except In terms of whether or not 
the United States shall go back on a solemnly 
given promise. That is why I say that the 
current great debate is irrelevant. 

There Is. however, a much more important 
Issue before us which, so far, has not been 
debated at all. There Is an opportunity be¬ 
fore us—-perhaps our last—to extricate our- 
•elves with honor from the stultifying posi¬ 
tion In which we now find ourselves. This 
opportunity will arise at the meeting of the 
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Cksuncil of Foreign MinlsterB. for which the 
deputies are even now preparing the agenda. 

The issue we shall face at that meeting— 
the issue we should be debating now—Is 
whether we want a peace settlement In Eu¬ 
rope or the continuation of the arms race and 
the cold war. 

Unless I misread the signs, this Impending 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will either signal the beginning of a process 
which leads to the reunification of Germany, 
the healing of the great scar across the face 
of Europe, and the ultimate making of a 
European peace settlement, or else it will 
finalize the partition of Germany, the parti¬ 
tion of Europe, and the probability of 
eventual conflict. 

The outcome lies very largely in our hands. 
It will be decided at least as much by the 
President and the Secretary of State, before 
Mr. Ache.son goes to the conference, as by 
what happens at the conference Itself. 
***** 

The Council of Foreign Ministers is not 
about to resume its function because we de¬ 
sired a meeting. Quite the contrary is the 
case. The Council is about to meet because 
the Russians stated last October that they 
would not tolerate the contemplated rearm¬ 
ing of Western Germany and demanded a 
meeting of the Council to discuss a renewal 
of the Potsdam pledge against remilitariza¬ 
tion and the carrying out of the Potsdam 
Agreement for the creation of a peaceful and 
united German nation. Our first inclination 
was to rebuff this proposal as a piece of ef¬ 
frontery. The French inclination was to wel¬ 
come a meeting. The official British reaction 
was indecisive. Since October there has 
been a voluminous exchange of diplomatic 
notes, in which the western powers have 
tried to broaden the agenda for the meeting 
so as to include all the various existing 
causes of tension, while the Russians have 
sought to confine the discussions as closely 
as possible to Germany. The Russian notes 
have been couched In the now familiar lan¬ 
guage of distortion, vilification, and assumed 
Kremlin infallibility. The western replies, 
particularly those drafted in Washington, 
have borne the equally familiar hallmark of 
weary patience maintained with increasing 
diflQculty. They have breathed an atmo¬ 
sphere of “WeTl go through it all again, if 
we must, but, of course, no good will come 
of It." 

This atmosphere must be changed before 
our Secretary of State goes to a meeting 
which may well open or close for good the 
door that loads to a peaceful settlement. 
Certainly nothing can be expected of the 
conference, if we go to it without an affirma¬ 
tive plan of our own. If we go simply in or¬ 
der to defeat the Russian plan, whatever it 
may be, we shall continue along the present 
road to disaster. 

As a matter of fact, we know what the 
Russian plan is. The Russians told us all 
about it last October. Strangely enough, the 
Rus.slnn plan looks very much like our own 
plan for a German settlement before we 
abandoned hope of reaching a settlement, in 
1947. 

The Russians have proposed the unifica¬ 
tion of Germany. This was our aim from 
1945 to 1947. At that time two obstacles 
stood In the way: Reparations and disagree¬ 
ment as to the terms of unification. 

But, last October, the Russians proposed— 
and I quote their language—"the removal of 
all hindrances to the development of a peace¬ 
ful German economy." Now, If this phrase 
means anything at all, it means that the 
Russians are willing to forego further repara¬ 
tions, probably because they think they have 
extracted about everything they can extract 
from their puppet state. If true, this re¬ 
moves one of the two barriers that stopped 
us at Moscow 4 years ago. 


The Russians have also indicated—less 
clearly, because this is obviously a bargain¬ 
ing point—that they may be ready to permit 
free elections and the maintenance of the 
political freedoms in the whole of a unified 
Germany. This could be true if, from the 
Russian point of view, a democratic Germany 
(in the western sense) appears as less of an 
evil than a rearmed Western Germany. The 
hypothesis makes sense to me because the 
Politburo, while perhaps not too sincerely 
alarmed over the Inclusion of 260,000 Ger¬ 
mans in a western defense force, may in fact 
be very much alarmed over the possibility 
that, once rearmed, the Germans might slip 
out from under NATO control and go off on 
military adventures of their own. In this 
respect Russian fear of Germany is rather 
similar to French apprehension. Neither is, 
in my Judgment, unfounded. 

Be this as it may, it is, to say the least, 
possible that the second great obstacle en¬ 
countered at Moscow may also now be re¬ 
moved. 

Why. then, has our Government been so 
reluctant? 

It has been reluctant because the attain¬ 
ment of its own aims in Germany now runs 
counter to Its program of pursuing the cold 
war until it has built the much-discussed 
situations of strength from which it wishes 
to negotiate. The truth is that our Govern¬ 
ment is caught between two contradictory 
policies, one of which it must give up or 
change. It wants to make Western Europe 
defensible against Russian Invasion before 
It negotiates a peace settlement. To do this, 
our Government thinks it must rearm West¬ 
ern Germany. On the other hand, our Gov¬ 
ernment wants to arrive at a peace settle¬ 
ment based upon a unified, peaceful, and 
democratic Germany. This is Irreconcilable 
with seeking to integrate the rearmed half 
of Germany—two-thirds would be more ac¬ 
curate—in an anti-Soviet coalition. 

The solution seems to me quite simple. 
More by accident than design, we have now 
maneuvered the Russians into a position 
whore they are apparently willing to unify 
Germany on our political terms, to give up 
reparations, to sign a peace treaty, to end 
the occupation and withdraw occupation 
forces. In other words, the threat of German 
rearmament has apparently given us the very 
situation of strength we needed to attain 
our ends. Then why not negotiate and find 
out whether this Is true? And, If it Is true, 
why not give up German rearmament in 
order to obtain the kind of peace settlement 
we have vainly sought for 6 years? 

As I see It, by foregoing German rearma¬ 
ment. we should not be giving up anything 
of real value to us in any case. Rearming 
Western Germany would not add to the 
strength of a West European defense, because 
the conditions on which West Germany 
might fight for the west would be precisely 
those conditions which would make Franco 
unwilling to fight. This has become abun¬ 
dantly clear in recent months. Furthermore, 
rearming Germany would actually add to 
Russian military strength, because it would 
make willing allies out of such pre.sently 
unenthuslastlc satellites as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, rearm¬ 
ing Germany would almost certainly elim¬ 
inate what hope remains of helping the Ger¬ 
mans to become a peace-loving people; it 
would utterly destroy what little value there 
may have been in our democratic teaching. 
And, finally, rearming Germany and build¬ 
ing up a huge army along the Elbe River 
would be the most provocative thing we 
could do—the one course most likely to 
bring on a Russian invasion before we were 
ready to meet It. It did not take General 
Eisenhower long to come to these conclusions. 

Because our proposal to rearm Germany 
was. In itself, a foolish proposal—for the 
reasons Just stated—I said, a moment ago. 


that we have attained our ends more by 
luck than good management. Shall we now 
be so uqwlso, so stubborn, so concerned with 
saving face as not to take advantage of this 
stroke of good fortune? 

Shall we now pursue the cold war as an 
end in Itself, forgetting that we reluctantly 
embarked upon it only as a means toward 
reaching a peaceful settlement? 

I submit that the No. 1 item of the Presi¬ 
dent’s instructions to Mr. Acheson, when he 
goes to the conference, should read: 

“You are authorized to make it clear that, 
if a settlement of the German question can 
be reached under which a freely elected all- 
German Government will be enabled to guar¬ 
antee the political freedoms to all German 
citizens, under which a Just and honorable 
peace treaty may be negotiated, demilitari¬ 
zation assured, and occupation forces gradu¬ 
ally withdrawn, then the United States will 
gladly withdraw its suggestion for the In¬ 
clusion of German forces in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization.” 

If our Secretary of State were to begin the 
discussions with a statement of that sort, 
defining precisely what we mean by political 
freedoms, the Council would at once buckle 
down to the problem which lies at the heart 
of its assignment. If real progress were 
made toward reaching agreement on Ger¬ 
many. the Council would then find it in¬ 
finitely easier to move forward on the ques¬ 
tion of the long-delayed Austrian Treaty. 
This, in turn, would open the way to a dis¬ 
cussion of the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria; and, 
finally, to a general discussion of the gradual 
reduction of all armed establishments. 

If. on the other hand, Mr. Acheson follows 
the past pattern of the peripheral ap¬ 
proach—seeking to begin with a discussion 
of the Austrian Treaty or the troops main¬ 
tained by or in the Soviet satellites, and 
leaving the Initiative, so far as Germany is 
concerned, to Mr. Vyshinsky—then I should 
say that the chances of a constructive out¬ 
come will be slim. We shall then, in all 
probability, witness merely another sorry’ 
spectacle of procedural wrangling and propa¬ 
ganda speeches, in which the relatively po¬ 
lite rebuttals of the west will be no less 
indicative ol moral and Intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy than the slanderous vituperations of 
Andrei Vyshinsky. 

The objection may be raised that a Ger¬ 
man peace settlement at this time, which 
would in effect "neutralize" Germany in the 
cold war. would "lay the great workshop of 
Europe wide open to aovlet aggression or 
subversion." 

So far as military aggression is concerned, 
I am not suggesting that we abandon our 
commitment to defend Western Europe. As 
an alternative to German rearmament, I 
proposed some months ago that we and the 
British agree to maintain—not in Germany, 
but In France and the Low Countries—an 
Anglo-American garrison of at least 20 divi¬ 
sions, provided that this force would be at 
least matched by oUr Continental Allies. 
This army would be no further from the 
Rhine than the Russian Army would be from 
the Oder. It w’ould be a far more reliable 
force than one which included Germans. It 
would be far less provocative because it 
would not Include Germans, and because It 
would not be built up, as is now contem¬ 
plated. right up against a Russian Army 
across the Elbe River. 

As for political subversion of a neutral¬ 
ized Germany, why should we fear that 
Russian influence would be stronger than 
that of the west? Wendell Willkie once re¬ 
marked that he could not understand why 
so many Americans made the assumption 
that, where democracy and communism 
come into contact, communism Is likely to 
vm. Why should we assume that a truly 
fixe German people -by v/hlch I mean a 
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people freed not only from foreign coercion 
but from renascent native reactlon^should 
be susceptible to Communist conspiracy? 
This danger will be real only if a free Ger¬ 
many becomes a land In which the masses 
are discontented, which means, if the Gov¬ 
ernment pursues policies that allow the rich 
to become richer while the poor grow poorer. 
If western Influence is directed toward true 
democracy, why should we fear that the Ger¬ 
man people will fall for the false promises of 
the east? 

The assumption that a “neutral” Germany 
will necessarily fall prey to the KrenUln is 
defeatism of the most dangerous variety. 

Let me make certain that I have made my 
major point unequivocally clear. 

No matter what the Russians have done or 
failed to do In the past—no matter how un¬ 
truthful their often-repeated allegations as 
to our motives and actions—no matter how 
churlish the behavior of their negotiators— 
there Is now apparently—and I repeat, ap¬ 
parently—a real chance that a German peace 
settlement can be achieved. 

A German peace settlement Is fundamental 
to a peace settlement in Europe. A Euro¬ 
pean peace settlement Is a prerequisite for 
the establishment of enduring peace 
throughout the world. 

Even If a kindly history should absolve us 
of all blame for what has happened up to 
this moment, history will not forgive us if 
we fail—through stubbornness, or pride, or 
stupidity—to make the most of this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

May It be given to those harassed and over¬ 
burdened men. In whose hands rests not only 
our future but the future of all mankind, to 
seize upon this moment and to make it the 
turning point toward peace. 


The Pnyallap Valley DaffodS Fettival 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Tues¬ 
day the House and Senate restaurants, 
abloom with bright yellow daffodils, 
brought to the Nation’s Capitol a bit of 
spring from my home State, the great 
and beautiful evergreen State of Wash¬ 
ington. This came about through the 
generosity of the Puyallup Valley Daffo¬ 
dil Festival, Inc., of my own Pierce 
County, to Representative Thor Tol- 
LEFsoN, from Tacoma, and to the 
junior Senator from the State of Wash¬ 
ington. This corporation, each year, 
stages a colorful flower festival, the 
highlight of which is a parade of beauti. 
ful floats, for which over a million daffo¬ 
dil blooms are used each year. Festivi¬ 
ties during the 3 days of the daffodil 
festival take place in Puyallup and 
Sumner, in the fertile Puyallup River 
Valley near Tacoma, and in Tacoma 
Itself. 

This year the festival will be held on 
April 6, 7, and 8. Out home we have 
come to regard this annual festival, of 
which this is to be the eighteenth, as a 
sort of official recognition of the coming 
of soring. 


The April issue of Nation's Business 
carries a well-illustrated article They’re 
Daffy Over Daffodils on this now 
nationally famous festival and in¬ 
dustry. The author is Mr. William L. 
Worden, a close friend of mine, who. 
when he isn’t traveling over the world 
pursuing his profession as a writer, lives 
in Tacoma. Many of my colleagues, I 
am sure, have read and enjoyed his 
articles written from Korea and Japan, 
which have been recently appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Because Mr. Worden’s article in 
Nation’s Business tells the story of the 
daffodil bulb Industry of the Puyallup 
Valley so colorfully, I am sure that the 
Senators will enjoy reading it, especially 
after having seen the blooms in the Sen¬ 
ate restaurant, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

They'BE Daffy Over Daffodils 
(By William L. Worden) 

The road was narrow and the ruts were 
deep. Cumbersome Mormon sedans risked 
muddy shoulders to let model-T Fords and 
four-cylinder Chevrolets get by. Ladles 
with cloches down over their ears snapped 
pictures with box cameras, and transplanted 
Dutch farmers patrolled fences to keep small 
boys from trampling all over rows of yel¬ 
low daffodils. The farmers did not care 
about the daffodil blooms but perspired for 
the bulbs below them. Tempers and radia¬ 
tors boiled over. 

It was a mess, and also a very typical 
April week-end scene on the byroads of 
Washington State’s Puyallup Valley in 1927. 

On an early Saturday in April 1951, the 
highways of the Puyallup Valley—wider now, 
and paved—will be lined with 30,000 or 40,- 
000 people, and the streets of Tacoma, 
Puyallup, and Sumner will hold another 
100 ,000, while floats, bands, and marching 
organizations pass in a parade featuring 
1,000,000 daffodil blossoms. At the same 
time a field house will be filled with thou¬ 
sands of flowers—rare varieties and floral 
arrangements by professionals and ama¬ 
teurs. The following day ski races In the 
nearby mountains and a yacht parade on 
Puget Sound will also feature daffodils, as 
prizes and decorations, respectively. 

This is an eye-filling show and has a 
mouth-filling name—the eighteenth annual 
Puyallup Valley Daffodil Festival. A vis¬ 
itor may wonder at the spectacle of four 
communities going into a week-end busi¬ 
ness paralysis over flowers; but he is not 
likely to suspect either that this celebration 
grew out of a rural traffic jam, or that it 
has been thriving for 18 years just because 
people like yellow flowers. 

Daffodils don’t sound like much of an In¬ 
dustry. but they are. The valley Is a 15- 
mlle-long, 3-mile-wide strip of rich soil along 
the banks of the Puyallup River between 
Mount Ralnler’s glaciers and Puget Sound. 
It had been a hop-growing center since set¬ 
tlement days in the 1880 ’b, but was reeling in 
the early 1920’s under the twin blows of pro¬ 
hibition and a hop-killing insect pest. A 
United States Department of Agriculture ex¬ 
pert happened on the scene during a search 
for an area in which an American bulb in¬ 
dustry could be started tp compete with the 
centuries-old Dutch moD$poly on daffodils, 
tulips, irises, and lilies. Here he found suit¬ 
able soil and landowners who were looking 
for a new crop. 

It was a happy marriage, from the start. 
Bulbs grew disease-free, larger than the Hol¬ 


land imports and. most important, a full 
2 weeks ahead of the Dutch season. Dutch 
immigrants supplied knowledge of bulb cul¬ 
ture and their Yankee neighbors built ma¬ 
chinery—^bulb planters, diggers, and sort¬ 
ers—to get away from the tedious handwork 
which always had been part of the industry. 
Almost immediately bulb growing provided 
a profitable side line for a farmer with an 
acre or two to spare. Later, it proved even 
more practical as a large-scale, industrialized 
farm operation. 

In the Puyallup Valley and half a dozen 
similar areas in Washington, Oregon, and 
Michigan, growers specialized from the first 
in supplying big. fat bulbs to florists and 
greenhouses. These were forced by the buy¬ 
ers—hence the importance of the 2-week 
seasonal advantage—and the blooms sold in 
January or February at high winter prices. 
A bulb with the unlovely name of the 
Double-nosed King Allred became the pre¬ 
mium product because it would produce two 
big and spectacular blooms. 

The bulbs were good enough to capture a 
share of the American market immediately: 
and with World War II. the capture became 
complete. Machine methods', accurate grad¬ 
ing. disease-free guaranties, and competitive 
prices have kept the American bulbs abreast 
of imports in the postwar years. 

As an industry, daffodil growing is firmly 
established on nearly a thousand Puyallup 
acres, producing 8,000,000 bulbs for sale an¬ 
nually. Washington State as a whole sells 
15,000.000. Bulb fields aud sorting sheds 
provide job.s lor laborers, school youngsters, 
and housewives during the season; and the 
industry maintains skilled farm labor the 
year around—including men who can look 
down a row of thousands of daffodils in 
bloom, pick out two or three of the wrong 
variety aud transplant them, still keeping 
their eyesight. 

Forty acres of daffodils in full bloom, with 
a snow-capped mountain In the background, 
form a beautiful picture; but the blossoms 
have only about the same connection with 
the final product as tassels do to a field of 
corn. Careful bulb growers leave blossc*ina 
in the field until they begin to wither, then 
send crews in to top them, collecting the 
withered flowers as insurance against pro¬ 
viding havens for pests but throwing them 
away once they axe out of the field. To cut 
blooms before they start to wither reduces 
bulb size as much as 16 percent. 

Growers never had any commercial inter¬ 
est in the crowds who drove out to see tlie 
fields In the twenties. The market was in 
New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, but not In 
the western Washington area where daffo¬ 
dils grow so readily that everybody has them 
in his own garden. The few flowers the 
grower might permit his children to sell 
from a roadside stand did not begin to equal 
losses caused by careless amateur photog¬ 
raphers and sightseers who ruined the back 
roads and trampled the bulbs. 

However, It’s hard to stop somebody who 
really wants to look at flowers. After a few 
abortive attempts, the growers decided It was 
easier to bring the flowers to the lookers. 

The town of Sumner started with a budget 
of $25 and a small parade at the height of 
the blossoming season. Trucks and wagons 
were decorated with a few thousand dis¬ 
carded daffodil heads. Simultaneously, a 
few of the major growers displayed a col¬ 
lection of their choice daffodils in a corner 
of the town's high school gymnasium. 

Some Tacoma and Seattle newspaper pho¬ 
tographers showed up to take pictures—and 
the festival was launched. The town of 
Puyallup Joined the celebration on another 
spring, and then Tacoma followed. The 
parade acquired bands, more floats, and th« 
inevitable festival queen. 

Today, the festival includes the tiny town 
of Orting among the celebrants. A board of 
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directors representing chambers of com¬ 
merce, business and growers works through¬ 
out the year without pay. Ski and yacht 
clubs cooperate by arranging their specialties 
in conjunction with the main show; and 
professional growers team with women’s gar¬ 
den club members to stage the flower ex¬ 
hibition. 

Tlie daffodil festival is a big show—but 
you’d never guess it from the budget. 

Five thousand dollars is the most the 
directors ever have had—obtained through 
the sale of 50-cent daffodil buttons and 
through contributions. 

Da^odil growers actually make the largest 
contribution. Since the war, the industry 
has begun shipping thousands of cut flowers 
by air freight direct to city marlets, thus 
short-cutting part of the old bulb-forcing 
system. But at the height of the cut-flower 
season, they deliver 1,000,000 flowers to the 
parade-—selling them last year for $3.50 a 
thousand at a time when the going price was 
$14. 

In the Puyallup Valley, a festival means 
that a couple of hundred busii.esses and 
businessmen, e farm Industry, a majority of 
the arei’s feminine gardeners, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of one city and three country 
towns do a lot of work together. They brave 
vneertain weather, blister themselves ar¬ 
ranging flowers and bang their fingers build¬ 
ing floats, putting together one of the coun¬ 
try’s most beautiful shows. 

There really isn’t any reason—except that 
they all like daffodils. 


Univertal Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OF OHIO 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 2, 
1951, by Gilbert A. Robinson, 48-13 One 
Hundred and Eighty-eighth Street, 
Flushing, N. Y. The writer is a young 
man, now 23 years of age, who left col¬ 
lege at the age of 18 to voluntarily serve 
in the Armed Forces. He believed in 
universal military training. 

I commend this to the reading of my 
colleagues because it gives a different 
and a refreshing point of view from much 
we have heard here on the floor in recent 
days: 

Youth Considers Universal Military 
Training 

(By Gilbert A. Robinson) 

(Our author, having entered the armed 
services at the age of 18, spent some time in 
the Aleutians. He evaluates the defense ef- 
fort from the points of view of many young 
men in the services, high-school and univer¬ 
sity students, as well as his own, and has 
based his article on these observations.) 

There is strife in the American home today. 
The shoes have switched feet. Youth is at¬ 
tempting to educate its parents. But par¬ 
ents seem harder to educate than they 
claim their youngsters once were. Para¬ 
doxical? Yes, but true. 

In many homes we have the strange situa¬ 
tion of youth trying to reorient their par¬ 
ents’ thinking along lines which will be most 
conducive to the over-all good of the Na¬ 


tion—namely, legislation for universal mili¬ 
tary training and the 18-year-old draft. 

The pros and cons of these issues seem to 
strike right at the home Itself. Many homes 
are finding that there is a rift in the think¬ 
ing of the parents and their children. Many 
mothers, either from maternal or other views, 
do not wish their sons to go. On the other 
hand, the sons desire to do what they deem 
Is in the best Interest for the country as a 
whole. 

Parents, as voters, are exercising their con¬ 
stitutional prerogative of writing to their 
Congressmen about the 18-year-old draft 
and UMT legislation now pending in Con¬ 
gress. The elder statesmen, military men, 
educators, and organized groups have all 
voiced their opinions, but, up to now, youth 
has been reticent. 

Prom my conversation with students, vet¬ 
erans, servicemen, and those who are work¬ 
ing, I feel that youth seems forcefully to 
recognize that the United States must be 
strong: to be strong we must main Lain a 
well-trained military force; and that, last 
but not least, they constitute this force. 

We agree, youth says, that we need an 
army: we agree it is youth’s responsibility. 
Why. then, all the complications and debate? 
youth is asking today. All we ask is that 
the system be a fair one, with equitable dis¬ 
tribution in length of service. 

Many of those in the high schools and 
colleges in the 18-to-20 age bracket, looking 
ahead, feel that they are capable of taking 
on the responsibilities that military service 
incurs. Those to whom I have spoken who 
have already .served look back and, speaking 
with more authority, generally agree that no 
undue hardships were sustained by virtue 
of service alone. They clearly recognize that 
there are temptations to which young men 
entering military service must remain alert, 
but that mere watchful consideration of 
these principles should not deter us from 
using those who can serve best. 

Some feel that life in an army camp is not 
at all conducive to the higher things in 
life. On the other side, there are sentiments 
expressed by one college graduate, consid¬ 
ered an adept student of history, who pointed 
to another line of thinking. He thought 
that we should have had universal military 
training 30 years ago. and that perhaps we 
would have spared ourselves much. 

He pointed out that all other major pow¬ 
ers by 1938, except Great Britain and the 
United States, had UMT. In 1938 the British 
adopted it, and now we stand alone. He be¬ 
lieves we should not adopt It solely because 
we stand alone but by its proved merits In 
view of the fact that we want a North At¬ 
lantic agreement with teeth in it, he po.scs 
this question: Why should not we as leaders 
catch up to our allies in this one fleld, .so wo 
could keep astride of our leadership? 

Youth appears not only to be thinking of 
direct military service but also to be tying 
together the lessons they are learning, or 
have learned, about the world’s past mis¬ 
takes. Many students speak In ordinary 
conversational terms of the mi.stakes in not 
deterring aggression in Manchuria in 1931, In 
Ethiopia in 1936, and in Poland in 1939, and 
they point to the lesson of the man with the 
umbrella. 

The majority seem to recognize the signs 
and see a direct approach to stopping ag¬ 
gression wherever it may occur by being 
prepared. Therefore youth, I feel, is agree¬ 
ing with the UMT provisions. Not only do 
many graduates, veterans, and students con¬ 
sider it an essential step to maintain peace 
and cooperate with the UN, but think it is 
an essential parVof the draft. They reason 
that any seleclWe service system without 
UMT to keep a growing trained reserve would 
naturally Increase the length of time each 
draftee would have to serve. 

Congressman Hillings, of California, him¬ 
self only 28 years of age, the youngest Rep¬ 


resentative in Congress, reflected the opinion 
of youth when he skid: “UMT is an essential 
realistic approach to peace. Military service 
alone is not detrimental, but in effect gives 
an individual a more balanced perspective 
of and tolerance for the beliefs of people 
with W'hom he associates.’’ 

The second youngest Representative, Con¬ 
gressman Bfntsen, of Texas, substantiated 
the views of youth by reference to his own 
experience as an enlisted r'lan. It was his 
observation that men in the service matured 
more rapidly but were not altered in their 
moral standards. 

Both Congressmen were of the opinion 
that their colleagues feel substantially that 
UMT and the 18-year-old draft are very ad¬ 
visable under the circumstances. It is quite 
significant to note that over 50 percent of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress 
(59 out of 96 Senators and 224 out of 435 
Representatives) have seen military service. 

These same Congressmen feel that the pre¬ 
ponderance of mall against UMT and the 18- 
year-old draft 1”. coming from mothers who 
have sons who would be directly affected by 
the pending legislation. And these adult 
views, constituting votes, count quite heav¬ 
ily with Congressmen. They also feel that 
hearing directly from youth itself could pro¬ 
duce a wholesome effect on Congress. 

It could be that while youth is trying to 
educate their elders they might very well 
take a lesson from them in forcefully mak¬ 
ing their views part of public opinion. 


At a Defense Project the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Is Substantially Worthless 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 15, 
1951, issue of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union reveals that as a defense instru¬ 
ment the St. Lawrence project is sub¬ 
stantially worthle.ss from the point of 
view of both power and navigation. 

The editorial follows: 

The Defen.sf. Labei. 

Among other things, the President advo¬ 
cates an Immediate start on construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. He says the nav¬ 
igation features and the power capacity of 
the St. Lawrence project are necessary for 
the national defense. 

It seems that all one ha.s to do to Justify 
increased taxes, swollen national debt, and 
usurpation of enterprise by bureaucracy is to 
talk of the necessity for national defense. 
As a deleiise Instrument the St Lawrence 
development Is substantially worthless, from 
the point of view of both power and naviga¬ 
tion. 

The 670,000 kilowatts of firm power which 
could be developed on the American side of 
the river would be scarcely a drop in the 
bucket; certainly not the indispensable thing 
for national defense that has been pictured 
by the more ardent of the advocates. Again, 
there’s no need to point out that, small 
though the St. Lawrence development would 
be in the total picture, it would, nevertheless, 
represent an ideal objective of aerial war¬ 
fare, particularly when combined with the 
bottleneck features of transportation to and 
from the Great Lakes Basin. 

The St. Lawrence proponents cheerfully 
pass up the hundreds of millions of dollars 
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and the many thousands of defense per¬ 
sonnel necessary to guard this concentrated 
facility against attack from the air and 
from the Gulf of St. luawrence. It may be 
trite to note that one well-placed bomb 
would wreck the entire project. Army en¬ 
gineers have stated that one bomb could 
destroy the Panama Canal. The St. Law¬ 
rence is a more accessible target. 

There Is only one way to provide power 
c’.apaclty for national defense, beyond what 
would be created by the natural operation 
of economic process. That way is to create 
the capacity and hold It Idle against the 
Cay when more power may be needed than 
can be dug up by conversion of Industry and 
by operation on a three-shift basis. 

As a hard-headed, practical matter, If we 
must have idle capacity in preparation for 
war, the best way to have it Is as extra 
reserve capacity in the diversified power 
plaiits scattered throughout the country, 
reasonably close to the munition Industries. 
Even the advocates of the St. Lawrence seem 
to recognize the fact that the project would 
not create Idle power capacity, since. In their 
enthusiasm for a really good story, they en¬ 
visage a managed economy whercunder In¬ 
dustry would be brought to the region from 
less subsidized parts of the country, and all 
the capacity utilized right up to the hilt un¬ 
der a preferential process of definitely social¬ 
istic character: and this quite regardless of 
defense needs. 

We have then an Interesting device 
whereby, in the guise of equipping us to 
fight a war for freedom, an additional col¬ 
lectivist undertaking is advanced. 

No nation, not even ours, has a fund of 
resources beyond its needs. What wo 
squander must come out of what we should 
usefully employ. What we waste on a ficti¬ 
tious defense must be at the expense ol our 
real ability to take care of ourselves or must 
mean adoption of a lower standard of living. 
Every capital expenditure put into the hands 
of Government is. with the personnel related 
to it. Just so much of our strength frozen 
into the rigidity ol superorganlzatlon. 

It is regrettable that the President has 
lent his ear to the public power gang. They 
are bent on complete collectivization of 
electric power supply and they are confident 
they can get it. Only the votes of the citi¬ 
zens of this country can stop them. Only 
public respect for enterprises that arc com¬ 
petent, only public appreciation of the .su¬ 
perior services private companlc,s render, 
sell-supporting taxpayers, and public dis¬ 
favors for agencies that waste public re¬ 
sources ill unjustifiable projects can pro¬ 
duce those votes. 

Saving Money for the Post Office 
Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the press 
a news article dealing with the sugges¬ 
tion of an 8-year-old boy of Mobile, Ala., 
which has enabled the Post Office De¬ 
partment to eff jct a considerable saving. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, together v/lth a brief editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
XCVII—App.-116 


Washington News, printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows; 

Idea or Mobile Youngster To Save Post 
Office Some Monet 

Washington. March 28.—An 8-year-old 
down in Mobile. Ala., has brought about a 
money-saving change in the stamping of air 
mall. 

He is Gregg Buckalaw, post office box 1378. 
Mobile. 

He recently wrote to Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson suggesting that the “via” 
.be dropped from the phrase “via air mall” 
which post offices everywhere rubber-stamp 
on items for plane delivery. “Via” is Latin 
for “by way of.” 

Donaldson has advised Gregg that his sug¬ 
gestion is good and Is being promptly 
adopted. 

The youngster wrote, with an accompany¬ 
ing illustration: 

“You can save a lot of money by doing 
this. You can save by taking the via off the 
air-mall letters. You can save almost a 
third of rubber and it is a critical war ma¬ 
terial besides. 

“Yours truly, 

“Gregg Buckalaw.” 

The Postmaster General replied: 

“The postal service belongs to all the peo¬ 
ple and serves all the people, and one of the 
reasons why the Post Office Department can 
give so much service for so little Is that peo¬ 
ple like you are interested and take time 
to write letters to me, suggesting ways for 
improving the service and reducing expenses. 

”I am issuing instructions that hereafter 
all rubber stamps purchased by the Post 
Office Department for endorsing letters and 
parcels to be sent by air will read "air mall,” 
omitting the word “via,” which after all is 
entirely unnecessary. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Jesse M. Donaldson.” 
saving not estimated 

Donaldson made no estimate of how much 
money will be saved. 

At Mobile. Gregg told reporters he came 
across the idea by curiosity. 

A lew weeks ago he received an alr-mall 
letter from hts brother Vardy, a student at 
the University ol North Carolina. 

His attention centered on the marking “via 
air mall.” 

“What does the ‘via’ mean?” he asked his 
father, who is an accountant. 

Buckalaw explained the Latin meaning. 

“Why don’t they Just say *alr mail’?” young 
Gregg wanted to know. 

The father explained that the stamp was 
a standard procedure set up by the Post 
Office Department. 

“Can’t they change It? They could save 
a lot of money by leaving off one word,’* 
Gregg continued. 

It wasn’t such a bad idea at that, his 
father decided. He suggested Gregg write 
Donaldson. 

Two days later he presented his penciled 
letter for his parent’s approval. 

It began: “Let me tell you how the post 
office can save a lot of money and help the 
war effort ♦ * 

Gregg, a third-grader, said he was proud 
his suggestion had been approved and he 
was exceptionally happy over his personal 
letter from the Postmaster General. 


(Prom the Washington Daily NewsJ 
It’s That Easy 

Sometimes, saving the people’s money is 
80 simple that an 8-year-old boy can grasp it. 

In fact, one did. Gregg Buckalaw, of Mo¬ 
bile. Ala., wrote United States Postmaster 
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General Donaldson suggesting that the “via” 
be dropped from “via air mall” stamped on 
1^3ms for plane delivery. 

“You can save almost a third of the rub¬ 
ber," Gregg pointed out, “and rubber is a 
critical war material besides.” Gregg’s 
right. Lord knows how many thousands 
of hand stamps were to be bought for the 
country’s post offices next year with that 
wholly needless word. 

The Post Office Department is going to 
adopt the idea, and Gregg got a nice letter. 
He ought to be fetched to Washington and 
turned loose with a nice, shiny new Boy 
Scout ox. 


Assignment of Troops to Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Troops to Europe,” which ap¬ 
peared in the Boston Post on April 4, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Troops to Europe 

In expressing a belief that President Tru¬ 
man should consult the Congress before 
sending more than four dlvlBloiis of troops 
to Europe the Senate did not expressly set 
that limit, but served notice on the Presi¬ 
dent that appropriations for a larger force 
would be difficult to get If as Commander in 
Chief the President flouted the wishes of 
the Senate. 

This somewhat cautious action effectively 
ties the President’s hands In dealing with 
any sudden emergency which may arise In 
Europe, and is characteristic of the thinking 
which prevails In the Senate when It is ob¬ 
sessed with an approaching national election. 

A coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats put over the handcuffed measure 
even as the President of France, Vincent 
Auriol, warned a Joint session of Congress 
that right without might is powerless and 
that isolation is death. Neutralism, the 
Frenchman declared. Is a moral absurdity 
and geographical and historical nonsense. 

President Auriol spoke from a full heart 
and bitter experience as the Senate was ready 
to vote on the handcuff measure that would 
limit our contribution to article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty to four divisions. 

Votes, however, are not found In the ex¬ 
posed marches of Western Europe where the 
full fury of the Red horde.s may one day 
burst upon the Western World with the fury 
of barbarism. Votes are here In the United 
States, in the caucus rooms ol the Congress 
and In the delusive yearnings for peace with¬ 
out present risk. 

The Soviet Union has existed in a state of 
total mobilization through all its existence. 
Readiness for war is the foundation of Its 
whole economy. In two more years the 
United States will be In a position to stand 
forth as a mighty nation fearless of the 
threat of war constantly brandished by the 
Soviet Union. 

The handcuff resolution in the Senate Is a 
tragic example of expediency. At the mo¬ 
ment we haven’t got lour divisions to send 
to Europe, nor will such a force be available 
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lor many months. Yet, to serve public 
notice on the Soviet Union, that four divi¬ 
sions is the limit of our contribution to the 
common defense Is like presenting them with 
a prefabricated plan of operation on how 
many divisions they will need to overwhelm 
the forces In Western Europe. 

It is the case of Guam all over again. 
Back in the days when Guam was the anchor 
of our strategic position in the Pacific the 
Congress refused to fortify the island and 
strengthen it as a Gibraltar of the western 
Pacific, After Pearl Harbor the monstrous 
mistake was conveniently forgotten, smoth¬ 
ered under the rush of war plans. It can be 
the same sort of ghastly error of Judgment 
on troops to Europe. 


Why and What Are We Fighting 
For in Korea? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SPARBCMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times-Sun a full page 
advertisement inserted by the local post 
of the American Legion. It is entitled 
“Why and What Are We Fighting For in 
Korea?” I think It is a very fine state¬ 
ment. In it is included an article writ¬ 
ten by Hal Boyle, of the Associated Press, 
dealing with the same subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
advertisement printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the adver¬ 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hal Botls, or the Associated Press, Gives 

THE Answer, in Our Opinion, as to Why 

AND What Are We Fighting Fob in Korea? 

We believe these truths to be self-evident: 

1. That communism seeks the overthrow 
of all democratic governments. 

2. That the Kremlin seeks world domina¬ 
tion. 

3. That Kremlin communism is and has 
been actively working witbin our own bor¬ 
ders for the destruction of our form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

4. That Kremlin communism Is and has 
been waging an all-out underground war 
cleverly designed to achieve world domina¬ 
tion without a shooting war. 

5. That the Kremlin Communists are pre¬ 
paring. as rapidly as possible, for an all-out 
shooting war with the objective of world 
domination. 

6 . That the time for all freedom-loving 
people CO take a stand against the KremUn is 
now. 

7. That the place where this stand Is to 
be taken must be determined by the United 
Nations to which we must remain loyal. 

8 . That our forefathers purchased and paid 
for their freedom with their own personal 
sacrlflces and efforts. 

9. That the freedom we inherited from our 
forefathers can be maintained only by our 
own personal sacrlflces and efforts. 

Our young men of this great Tennessee 
Valley are again being called upon to de¬ 
vote their efforts and make personal sacrl¬ 
flces In order that we may continue to enjoy 
our cherished freedom. As many of them 
had done before, and, as the young men of 


many generations before them, they have re¬ 
sponded willingly and have done and are 
doing a fine job of upholding the high stand¬ 
ards which the world has come to recognise 
as “made in America.*’ We are always Justly 
P’^oud of our young men, but we arc es¬ 
pecially proud of our young men now serving 
under the United Nations colors against the 
most vicious enemy and under the most diffi¬ 
cult circumstances known to our history. 

Comrades, we of Post 37, American Le¬ 
gion. salute you. and we salute your families 
you have left behind—for the truly American 
spirit and courage they have shown in recog¬ 
nizing and resisting the efforts of local propa¬ 
gandists to spread dissatisfaction and dis¬ 
sension among them with false and mislead¬ 
ing statements in regard to the Korean war. 
We appreciate that “they also serve who 
Bit and wait.** 

UAL BOYLE SAYS 

(Reprinted from Huntsville Times of Friday, 
March 23) 

“New York.— Bomewhere in Korea 3 weeks 
ago an American soldier picked up an enemy 
propaganda leaflet. 

“Even since then the questions it raised 
have haunted him and members of his in¬ 
fantry squad. 

“The faded leaflet—it Is on my desk now— 
la a greeting from ‘The Chinese People’s 
Army Volunteer Forces’ to the American 
troops. It wished them a merry Christmas 
and a peaceful New Tear and asked: 

“ 'Why are you slaughtering the Korean 
people and burning their homes down— 
freezing and dying 6,000 miles from home 
where you belong with your families? Why 
aren’t you enjoying a turkey dinner like the 
Wall Street financiers who sent you here to 
fight for their profits? 

“ ‘We do not want to fight you, and we 
bear you no ill-will, knowing that you, like 
us, are ordinary laboring people and that 
you have been duped by American war¬ 
mongers and their Wall Street bosses. 

“ ‘We only want you to go home, so that 
we Korean and Chinese people can build 
the lives we want and live in peace.* 

“Somewhere in Korea Sgt. Donald Caine 
of the Eighth Cavalry Regiment sat down 
and wrote a letter in pencil. He put the 
leaflet in the envelope and mailed it to me. 

“ ‘We realize that enemy propaganda is 
one of their greatest weapons,* he wrote. 
*But in our position how can we help but 
believe parts of this? So we’d like for you 
to help us get an answer to some of these 
questions.’ 

“I don’t feel I’m the one to give the 
answers. But here Is my reply to Sergeant 
Came and the boys in the Fourth Squad of 
the First Platoon of the First Battalion of the 
Eighth Regiment of the First United States 
Cavalry Division, fighting somewhere in 
Korea since last July. 

" ‘That leaflet would trouble any honest 
man If it were true. But It isn’t true. And 
it isn’t simply an earnest plea for peace, 
written by one soldier to a soldier on the 
other side. 

“ 'It Is the effort of a skilled propagandist. 
He wants to confuse you, to make you home¬ 
sick. to make you doubt your cause and feel 
your sacrifices are useless and unnecessary. 

“ ‘If he should succeed in making a ma¬ 
jority of American soldiers feel this way, wo 
will have to pull out of Korea entirely. And, 
In time, 1 think that means we will have 
to fight a third world war In our own home¬ 
land—and our own families will become the 
refugees. 

“ ‘You aren’t fighting for the profits of 
Wall Street financiers—or Just to save Seoul 
or Taegu. You’re fighting for a chance to 
keep war forever away from your own town— 
Main Street. United States of America. 

“ ‘Of course, it is true the average Chinese 
soldier doesn't in his heart bear you any 
real 111 will. You probably don’t bear him 
Individually any ill will either. Soldiers in 


any war rarely hate each other on a per¬ 
sonal basis. 

“ *1 know the word “freedom” may sound 
ponderous and hollow in ears filled with the 
noise of crunching mortars. But It is a 
basic word—basic as hunger and fear. And 
freedom is your goal. Eventual freedom in 
the world from war and fear and hunger. 

“ ‘You came Into Korea under a blue and 
white flag of the United Nations, pledged 
to bring unity and freedom to that country. 
Why is the Chinese so-called volunteer there? 
He came under the Red flag of real slaugh¬ 
ter—the slaughter of the long dream of Ko¬ 
rean Independence. 

“ ‘And If he wins there, it won’t be Just 
Korean Independence that will disappear. 
Step by step the Red armies of China and 
Russia will march across other countries un¬ 
able to defend themselves alone, and grad¬ 
ually swallow the world piecemeal. 

“ ‘That would be quite all right, too, if 
it meant a better life finally for us all. But 
communism hasn’t been able to do that 
anywhere. Freedom has always brought 
more happiness than has slavery. And it 
is better to fight for a free world than a 
slave one. 

“ ‘It is a He that the Korean people want 
you to go home. They want you to stay and 
help them win a real peace. They dread the 
Chinese, and you know It. 

‘ ‘The truth Is you are a military pioneer, 
fighting for the first time on a barricade 
defending all mankind's yearning for a final 
world peace. It’s always lonely on a barri¬ 
cade. but no soldiers ever fought to hold a 
higher wall of hope. 

“ 'And If you hold it, the race of man will 
honor you forever.’ ’’ 

Americanism Committee. Madison 
County Post, No. 37. American 
Legion, Huntsville. Ala. 


Wheat for India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Congressional Record, I 
include an editorial from the Toledo 
Blade of March 19, 1951, on the subject, 
Wheat for India: 

Wheat for India 

Both President Truman and former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover have urged that Con¬ 
gress lay aside all question of the interna¬ 
tional politics involved and sanction the gift 
of some 2,000,000 bushels of wheat to relieve 
famine in India. Yet Congress continues to 
put off action, and in so doing lends sub¬ 
stance to suspicion abroad that America’s 
vaunted humanltarlanlsm applies only to 
countries whose governments dance to the 
political tune we call. In this Instance con¬ 
gressional Indifference to the India wheat 
bill will be attributed to pique caused by the 
Nehru government’s opposition to our Korean 
policy in the United Nations. 

India first made overtures in January, sug¬ 
gesting proudly—but unrealistically consid¬ 
ering the state of its pocketbook—that a 
wheat shipment be financed by a long-term 
loan. The President placed his recommen¬ 
dations before Congress in early February. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
not even scheduled a hearing yet. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has approved the 
shipment, but its bill is bottled up In the 
Rules Committee. 
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America has always prided Itself on Its gen* 
erosity In relieving the distress caused by 
natural disasters—earthquake, flood, and 
famine—In other lands. These actions, 
prompted by no thought of gain, political or 
otherwise, have been responsible for storing 
up a vast reservoir of good will toward the 
United States which the most violent propa¬ 
ganda of our enemies has been unable to 
exhaust. 

The longer Congress delays favorable ac¬ 
tion on wheat for India the more it gives the 
appearance of putting a price tag on Ameri¬ 
can benevolence. The longer it delays the 
less will be the gratitude with which seem¬ 
ingly reluctant help is received. If it delays 
much longer, it will perhaps be necessary to 
label our gift “Not to be opened until the 
next famine.” 


Friendship for Russians 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Friendship for Russians,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Friendship for Russians 

A number of distinguished Americans— 
distinguished, among other things, for their 
realism about the Soviet Union and their 
unrelenting opposition to American Commu¬ 
nists—have formed an organization to pro¬ 
mote friendship with the Russian people 
“over the heads of the Kremlin regime.” 
Calling themselves “Friends of Fighters for 
Ru.ssian Freedom.” they set forth two ob¬ 
jectives—to mobilize American support for 
nnti-Communlst elements inside Russia and 
to provide material aid for refugees from 
that land and for Red army deserters. Be¬ 
hind these purposes lies the same sound im¬ 
pulse that led Senator Brien McMahon re¬ 
cently to propose a Senate re.solutlon (which 
Secretary Acheson the other day commended 
most heartily) expressing the friendship of 
this country lor the Russian people as dis¬ 
tinct from their despotic and aggressive gov¬ 
ernment. 

There is need for expres.sIons of this sort 
both for the clarification of American think¬ 
ing on the subject and for a rectification of 
America’s po.sitlon as Interpreted by the rest 
of the free world. Tlie notion has become 
current abroad—fanned energetically by 
Soviet propaganda—that we are implacable 
foes of everything Russian and likely to em¬ 
bark upon a war ns a result of our unreason¬ 
ing hatred. We have no doubt that this is 
very far from the feeling of most Americans. 
As a people we have an abhorrence of all 
forms of tyranny—In part because we know 
that dictatorship, whether of the so-called 
right or the so-called left, degrades the hu¬ 
man spirit: In part because we know, too, 
that dictatorships are made Inevitably dan¬ 
gerous to free peoples by reason of the Inner 
tensions that compel them to seek expansion. 

But love of liberty is a universal human 
attribute. The fatal weakness of dictator¬ 
ships is that, however rigid their rule, men 
living under them will always seek an op¬ 
portunity Lo escape or to revolt. Many are 
doubtless seeking such an opportunity be¬ 


hind the iron curtain today. There is ample 
evidence of it from those who have been able 
to cross the line and seek asylum among 
freemen. (You find few men going the 
other way.) They deserve asylum when 
their good faith can be established; they de¬ 
serve the friendship of the free; they deserve 
a helping hand and a word of hope—not 
alone for their sake but for our own as well. 
The enmity of America Is toward oppres¬ 
sion—^not toward the victims of oppression. 


Farmers Will Stop Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
thoughtful and informative article en¬ 
titled “Farmers Will Stop Communism.** 
by Charles Morrow Wilson, which ap¬ 
peared in the April issue of the Progres- 
si/e Farmer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printe 1 in the Record, 
as follows: 

Farmers Will Stop Communism 
(By Charles Morrow Wilson) 

My acquaintance with Soviet Russia be¬ 
gan on a September morning In 1923 down 
in Conway, Ark. I was a junior at the State 
university, and I had been working that sum¬ 
mer for a south Arkansas cotton planter who 
was also a cotton buyer. On this particular 
morning the boss sent me to meet the early 
train at Conway and a stranger who would 
be on the train, a foreign cotton buyer. 

When the train pulled in, one passenger 
got off. He was a blocky little man who 
wore a black derby hat and a blue serge suit 
several sizes too big for him, and walked with 
a noticeable limp. When I Introduced my¬ 
self, he lifted his derby and waved it at 
me, then shoved a leather dufllebag at me, 
meanwhile holding his briefcase. 

I asked him where he wanted to go first. 
“To luck at de gotten.” Ho replaced his 
hat and added, "And tuck vld gotten farm¬ 
ers.” It was easy to translate this. He want¬ 
ed to see the cotton and talk with cotton 
farmers. 

I began learning something about my un¬ 
usual guest. His name was Alex Gumberg. 
He was then head of the original Soviet Rus¬ 
sian trading organization, Amtorg. He had 
come to buy American cotton for supplying 
the first set-up of Soviet state textile mills. 
As of that time, he was the No. 1 cotton 
buyer of all creation: in 1 year he had bought 
27.000.000 bales In five countries. Interest¬ 
ingly he had accepted no commission. 

By very gradual degrees the Ru.ssian told 
me he had been one of the original 1917 
Revolutionaries. He had been first an as¬ 
sistant to Kerensky, the great liberal who 
tried unsuccessfully to make Russia a de¬ 
mocracy, and then of Lenin, one of the fathers 
of statism. But Gumberg believed in de¬ 
mocracy and for that reason had already set 
out to become an American citizen. 

HE 3AW communism’s WEAK SPOT 

He was oorn In the wheat-growing Ukraine, 
the son of a country school teacher. There¬ 
after his family moved to Georgia, Russia’s 
fEir south province. I asked him why Russia 
could not produce its own cotton in this 
great and fertile south province. He an¬ 
swered very frankly that the revolutionaries 


were unable to control the farmers; that they 
had already shot or liquidated too many of 
the good farmers of the potential Soviet cot¬ 
ton belt and couldn’t get the limited acre¬ 
ages already grown to the state mills. He 
confided another opinion I have never for¬ 
gotten—he believed the Soviets’ Inability to 
get along with the capable farmers would 
turn out to be the downfall of the whole 
Soviet experiment. 

My friendship with Alex lasted for 16 years, 
or until his death in 1939. After this one¬ 
time revolutionary had made a world-re¬ 
spected agency of Amtorg, he helped found 
the Russlan-Amerlcan Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Next the Chase National Bank made 
Gumberg head of its pioneering department 
in Russian trade. After that, Alex became 
one of the principal brain trusters and exec¬ 
utive employees of the Atlas Corp., the re¬ 
nowned investment corporation which during 
the 1930*8 owned and operated virtually every 
namable type of property from turkey or 
apricot farms to sugar-beet mills, plane fac¬ 
tories, city hotels, and Madison Square Gar¬ 
den. Alex Gumberg became an American 
citizen and a very loyal one. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt mentioned him as one of the “most 
enlightened minds of the century.” 

GUMDERG a good and JUST BOSS 

When I went to work for the Atlas Corp. 
Alex was my boss, and he was a good and 
Just boss. We used to talk over his earlier 
cotton-buying adventures in Dixie, and Alex 
kept hoping that Soviet Russia would even¬ 
tually find and prove its place as a principal 
farming nation. 

Meanwhile his relations with the high 
moguls of Sovletdom remained friendly. He 
was an honor guest at the social shindigs 
which marked America’s formal recognition 
of Soviet Russia and Stalin sent him special 
Christmas greetings and occasionally a keg 
of caviar. 

One Christmas Eve Alex Inveigled me Into 
serving as a Russlan-style Santa Claus, be¬ 
cause at the time I was the only one mo¬ 
mentarily available and thin enough to slip 
into the gold furred elaborately bcmcdaled 
costume and the high shiny boots of the Rus¬ 
sian St. Nicholas. After the toasts and vod¬ 
kas that night, Gumberg Joined me for a 
glass of water. He remarked that every high- 
ranking U. S. S. R. man at the party was “a 
city slicker”; that the great danger and the 
ruinous weakness of the Soviet still lay In the 
Kremlin’s failure to understand and get 
along with the three-fourths of Russians 
who are country folks. He predicted flatly 
that farmers would trip Stalin and stop com¬ 
munism. since the best Russian farmers still 
saw the Kremlin gangs as “Just another wave 
of imperialism.” 

*11118 comment impressed me. At the time, 
1936, the most brilliant Soviet employee in 
the United States was Jean Ahrens, the 
U. S. S. R.’s consul general to New York. 
Ahrens, a handsome Paris-educated son of a 
former Moscow banker, had already made a 
brilliant record as a Stalin industralist. He 
had established and managed one of the 
earlier Soviet show factories. For this he had 
won promotion to consul general to our 
gre: test city where he was seeking to build 
trade for the U. S. S. R. in the United States. 

DEVOTED TO STALIN CAUSE 

Unlike Alex Gumberg. who had never really 
approved Stalin and the red czars of the 
Kremlin, Ahrens was a devoted Stalin man. 
One day Ahrens asked me to his palatial New 
York office for tea and set out to convert 
me. Under cross questioning he admitted, 
like Alex Gumberg. that lack of know-how 
In getting along with the farmers was the 
most serious danger to Kremlin futures. 
“For that reason,” Ahrens continued, “and 
as a friend, I want you to show me some¬ 
thing about farmers in the United States— 
how and why they click.” 

Plainly that was a big assignment. But 
my boss In the Atlas Corp. approved, and 
In the spring of 1936 Ahrens and 1 made an 
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extensive auto junket together, beginning In 
upstate New Tork. The first day we visited 
a gathering of county agricultural agents. 
Ahrens liked and admired the group Im¬ 
mensely. “We need men like that back In 
Russia,'* he explained. “We need them here, 
too,” I answered. 

Next day we visited some nearby seed 
tarms. Ahrens admired the work and the 
laccomplishments but Insisted that Improv¬ 
ing plants and distributing them Is a Job 
for the Government. A seed farm proprietor 
explained that as an American business¬ 
man he produces and sells superior seeds at 
a fair profit, thereby placing them in the 
line of public good. 

Ahrens seemed confused. The seed farmer 
added that the United States nursery and 
seed industries, respected and relied on 
throughout the world, have grown great 
and endure by private enterprise and com¬ 
petitive marketing; this while respecting 
science and respecting governments. Ahrens 
scratched hls head and began jotting notes 
on the back of a pocket calendar. 

Later that day we visited a prominent 
vegetable farm near Utica. The farmer was 
a highly vocal antl-New Dealer. He spoke 
precisely what he thought. Ahrens com¬ 
mented that In Russia farmers are liqui¬ 
dated for sa 3 rlng less than that about their 
government. 

"Maybe that’s another reason why the 
Kremlin can’t get along with farmers.” I 
suggested. 

Ahrens was thoughtful. We went back to 
a village hotel and as we ate supper the 
Kremlin man began writing a report to his 
superiors. Maybe he wrote too much. Three 
days later a "secretary” who looked more like 
a paid gunman, overtook us in western Ohio 
and hauled Ahrens back to New Tork and 
Washington. The following week the consul 
general war returned to the U. S. S. H. 

aXJSSlAN rSRMERS DIBSATISFXXD 

Early the following year I went Into So¬ 
viet Russia's Ukraine on a business trip and 
was permitted to get a quick glimpse of the 
"collective farms.” The latter were doing 
badly. Soviet food, even In the favored "po- 
lltlcal” restaurants, was deplorable. Party 
workers were permitted to speak of "faulty 
distribution.” But even a tourist could see 
what the real reason was—It was obviously 
bad farming and worse leadership of 
farmers. 

At that time (1936) the Kremlin reported 
that in all the U. S. S. R. there were about 
11,000 major state farms which employed 
about 2,400,000 men and women. Par greater 
in total were the 240,000 artels or collective 
farms on which lived about 18,000,000 farm 
families. As of 1038, the Kremlin boasted 
that 09 percent of all Russian agriculture had 
been sovictized. 

NINE MAJOR FAMINES 

Then as now the U. S. fl. R. was trumpeting 
that supplying food is an obligation of the 
state. But the state had not fulfilled that 
obligation. The Kremlin had officially ad¬ 
mitted nine major famines during the 1030's. 
We know that the founding of collective 
farms at gun’s point brought vast blood 
purges and tragic declines in food produc¬ 
tion. 

Only recently one of Stalin’s least censored 
spokesmen. Dr. H. £’. Slgerlst. gave me this 
Information: 

"During the 1930's and again after World 
War II. the U. S. S. R. was obliged to employ 
force in founding or reorganizing the collec¬ 
tive farms. Even after the terrific effort of 
the first 6-year plan, the country still faced a 
very serious food emergency. Party members 
sent out over the entire countryside em¬ 
ployed every known medium of propaganda 
to educate the peasant and convince him of 
the superiority of the new agricultural sys¬ 
tem. Yet, then as before and since, a regu¬ 
lar war had to be fought with these pen.<3ants 
who openly sabotaged the state’s farm pro¬ 


gram. They preferred to feed their grain to 
the animals and to slaughter the cattle and 
hogs rather than deliver them to the col¬ 
lectives.” 

FIVE MmUON **ZSA8SD”r 

There is no way of finding out exactly 
how many Russian farmers have been exe¬ 
cuted, murdered or otherwise erased for fail¬ 
ing to toe all the furrows laid out by the 
Kremlin Party planners. One respected 
Associated Press correspondent has estimated 
the total as 5.000,000 prior to 1050. The 
Kremlin has officially reported at least seven 
mass purges of Russian farming people dur¬ 
ing the past 15 years and has boasted that 
the soukhozes, one time champion farmers 
of the Russians, are now wiped out. 

Kremlin propagandists still bellow the 
praises of the bewhlskored little German 
college professor named Karl Marx, though 
they change or "reinterpret” what the latter 
wrote—more or less at will. 

Even so. Kremlin pundits cannot get 
around the fact that Marx neither knew nor 
cared about farming. He played on indus¬ 
trialism as the major revolution of his limes 
and its many errors and injustices in a profit- 
greedy, amateur era of new factories and 
newly rich people before labor gained any 
of the rights It enjoys today. Marx preached 
revolution against an Industrial revolution. 
But the little man with long whiskers failed 
to consider the agricultural backgrounds of 
industrialism. 

The Soviet revolution was distinctly a city 
man's brain storm which grew In and spread 
from the three principal cities of that huge, 
disjointed nation called the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. But the Kremlin has 
kept on holding gun butts and leveled sights 
over Its great rural provinces. 

COMMANDS IN 117 TONGUES 

The Kremlin still publishes or broadcasts 
Its commands and propagandas In 117 dif¬ 
ferent languages and dialects, In order to be 
understood by all or most of the Russians. 
Meanwhile Russian farmers have never had 
any real voice in government. 

In the latenlng 1030’s, while United States 
tourists, I among them, were being permitted 
to catch brief and carefully supervised 
glimpses inside Soviet Russia, the lb*emlln, 
while admitting that the collective farms 
were having serious trouble feeding their 
own people and villages, much less exporting 
foods, were flooding the propaganda mills 
with stories about j^rennial wheat, rubber- 
bearing dandelions, air transport of breeding 
livestock, and other great attainments of 
Soviet agriculture. No doubt some of those 
stories were reliable. But on the whole the 
U. S. S. R. bread baskets were not. 

COULDN’T WIN OWN PEOPLE 

Ironically Kremlin propagandists were 
working hard, expensively, and In some part 
brilliantly to win friends among other farm¬ 
ers when they couldn’t win their own. Ac¬ 
tually they never really succeeded In winning 
farm friends or influencing farm people be¬ 
yond U. S. S. R. boundaries. 


Too Much loterforence and Holp From 
the Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Kemper County Messenger, a weekly 
newspaper, is edited and published in my 


home town of DeKalb, Kemper County. 
Miss., by Mr. Lamar Sledge, who is 
ably assisted by his wife. Mrs. Frances 
Sle^e. In the March 22, 1051. issue of 
this grass-roots rural newspaper, Mrs. 
Sledge has a column of special value 
which I think most aptly and clearly 
states some of the cardinal virtues of 
sound Americanism, whose practice 
made our Nation great, and without 
which we cannot continue on a sound 
basis. 1 should like to have the entire 
membership of the Congress read her 
column, and should also like to have it 
shared by all the people of the Nation. 
I therefore ask that It be Inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am Interested In some old-fashioned 
Americanism because for some time I have 
been alarmed to see our people and our free 
enterprise hampered by too much Inter¬ 
ference and help from the Government. I 
am like an old hen. I don't believe in help¬ 
ing chicks out of their shell. I want an op¬ 
portunity for my boy and girls to attain a 
place in this world of ours by their own in¬ 
dustry and ability, and not on a subsidy 
from a Government that can tell them what 
to teach In school, how to conduct their 
btuiness or what church to belong to. as long 
as they respect the God-given code of moral 
conduct. 

Too much help from anyone: parents, 
friends, government, is a curse to the recip¬ 
ient. 

Our people seem to pride themselves on 
an illusion of poverty, afraid to admit to hav¬ 
ing material possessions earned by their 
honest labor, for fear a new tax might take 
it away. • • • 

That Is what has happened to us since 
WPA, etc. made it profitable to be too poor 
or too trifling to support your family. I’m 
sick of it. I’m glad I have never seen my 
children hungry or cold, and would be 
ashamed to have to have help to support 
them as long as I have health and average 
intelligence. 


Thirty-third Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following res¬ 
olution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting held in the auditorium of the 
South Boston High School on February 
18, 1951, under the auspices of the 
American Lithuanian Council, Boston 
chapter, approximately 2,000 American 
Lithuanians of Boston and vicinity 
being present to commemorate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the inde¬ 
pendence of Lithuania and to protest 
against the despotism, tyranny, and 
genocide being practiced in and upon 
Lithuania and its people by barbarous 
Soviet Russia: 

Whereas the Soviet Union, by deception, 
fraud, and Machlavcllinn politics, desecrated 
and profaned as well as cru&hed Lithuania 
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as a government and as a nation, perfidi¬ 
ously undermining its right to existence and 
to be free and Independent in the family of 
nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, In Its blood¬ 
thirsty zeal to subject the entire world to 
the dictates of International communism. Is 
extirpating the Lithuanian nation by here¬ 
tofore unheard of atrocities; and 

Whereas these bolshevik acts of abnoml- 
nable and outrageous c*’uelty have not been 
curbed up to now. nor cognizance taken 
thereof In International fora, and the con¬ 
comitant genocide goes unchallenged; and 

Whereas about 1,000,000 Lithuanians have 
been taken from their homes and have been 
either annihilated or cast Into the wild 
wastes of Siberia to perish; 

Now, therefore, we here assembled to re- 
dedlcate ourselves in espousal of a free and 
Independent Lithuania, certify our recog¬ 
nition of the benefits unbounded of the 
liberty which we enjoy in this great bul¬ 
wark of freedom, the United States of 
America, and hereby resolve: 

1. That our emphatic and unmitigated 
protest be recorded in connection with the 
unwarranted subjugation of liithuania and 
unjustified enslavement of its people and 
progressive extermination of its race. 

2. That the President of the United 
States and its Congress be entreated to in¬ 
duce all international comity and authority 
to terminate as soon as possible the awful 
transgressions being engaged In by the Bol¬ 
sheviks against the sovereignty and people 
of Lithuania and to compe the withdrawal 
of the Communist hordes from the territory 
of Lithuania, simultaneously reestablishing 
Lithuania as an independent nation with 
Vllna as its capital. 

3. That the prevailing lethargy concern¬ 
ing the genocide going on in Lithuania be 
rent asunder and that the United Nations 
and the civilized world as a whole Intercede 
to lend support for the eradication of this 
barbarity and toward reestablisliment of an 
Independent Lithuania. 

4. That the American people as well as 
all other freedom-loving peoples be en¬ 
listed in the ranks against the Asiatic bar¬ 
barians and their savage bolshevism wher¬ 
ever they establish their ramparts, to the 
end that all nations. Including Lithuania, 
be free and rid of Bolshevik enslavement. 

6. ' hat copies of this resolution be for¬ 
warded to the President ol the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the United 
Nations, to the Papal Delegate, and to the 
representatives In the United States of the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, *4orway, Portugal, Bel¬ 
gium. Poland, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
to the American press. 

American Lithuanian Council, 
Boston Chapter, 

John L. Kas. Chairman, 

Alexander Ivaska, Secretary. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been statements made on this floor 
regarding the position of the American 
Legion on selective service and universal 
military training. 


To make that organization perfectly 
clear, I Include the following telegram 
in the Record: 

Washington, D. C., April 4,1951, 
Hon. M. G. Burnside, 

House Office Building, Washington D. C.: 

Request by cable from Rome to forward 
following message from National Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke, Jr., to you: “Recent 
tour of Korean battlcfront and American In¬ 
stallations elsewhere in Asia and Europe con¬ 
firms belief universal military training would 
have prevented untold casualties, saved many 
American lives, and will strengthen our 
future defense against communism. The 
American Legion urges support for universal 
military training and Is strongly opposed to 
any amendment that would defer It or sepa¬ 
rate It from present bill.” 

Granville S. Ridley, Edward A. Hayes. 
Perry Brown. Warren H. Atherton, B. 
W. Gearhart, Fred Alger, George N. 
Craig, Ray O. Garber. Bruce Hender¬ 
son, American Legion Security Train¬ 
ing Committee. 


Element! of Soviet Labor Law 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous content to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record part 1 of an 
article on elements of Soviet labor law, 
which appeared in the Monthly Labor 
Review for March 1951. This analysis 
well describes the iron rule of the Com¬ 
munist state which lies behind the facade 
of union organization and collective 
agreements in Russia. It is a helpful 
study of the wide differences between 
Soviet labor laws and Industrial proce¬ 
dure. and those of our own free society. 
I a.«k for its insertion in order that the 
facts therein set forth may be available 
to all those who carry on the war of ideas 
and truth against the outlandish claims 
of apologists for Communist tyranny. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript is estimated to make 2 V 2 
pages of the Record, at a cost of $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Elements of Soviet Labor Law—^Paut I 

“Soviet Russia does not know of any ‘free* 
contract of employment, nor ol any legal 
relations usually connected with the concept 
of the employment contract • ♦ * In 

Soviet Russia labor duty is the basis of labor 
relations.” ^ 

Thus did a contemporary Soviet authority 
on labor law characterize the situation In 
1920. He was not referring to forced labor, 
80 widely used In Soviet Russia, especially 
after 1930, but to the Soviet equivalent of 
“free" labor, the subject of the present 
article. 

Generally speaking the concept put for¬ 
ward In the quotation Is largely held today 
by the Soviet state; It governs to a great 
•ztent the functions of the trade unions and 
reflects the attitude of the Communist Party. 

* Z. Tettenborn, Soviet Legislation on 
Labor (In Russian, 1920) p. 16. 


Over the years it resulted in separate labor 
laws which are punitive rather than pro¬ 
tective. 

True, in 1920, private entirprlse had been 
e^ectlvely barred under the policy known os 
militant cemmunism. This was superseded 
in 1922 by the so-calhd new economir policy 
(IIEP),* under which private enterprise, 
within certain limits, was readmitted and 
freedom of the employment contract was 
recorded some recognition. But this policy 
came to an end about 1929 with the in¬ 
auguration of the first 6-year plan, which, 
according to Stalin, had been framed and 
executed to eliminate capitalist elements 
and to create an economic basis for a Socialist 
society.' Since then private enterprise has 
teen banned. 

THE nature or SOVIEl- ENTERPRISE 

When private enterprise finally disappeared 
In Russia the great majority of persons en¬ 
gaged in industry and commerce—from lop 
executives to manual laborers—became em¬ 
ployees of a single owner—the government.' 
In that sense there is no contrast between 
capital and labor in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government claims that there is a 
“unity between the Interests of the tollers of 
the Soviet Union and those of the Soviet 
Sociali.st State ” as an official textbook on 
labor law stated in 1946.' However, such 
unity can hardly be demonstrated in reality. 
Soviet industrial organization shows that the 
fixed relationship between labor and state 
management took the place of the free rela¬ 
tionships between labor and capital in capi¬ 
talist countries. 

Government-owned industry and com¬ 
merce now operate on a different basis from 
that of the first years of the Soviet regime 
(1918-21). At that time, private enterprise 
and profit-making were outlawed without 
offering a substitute for satisfaction of per¬ 
sonal ambition or an opportunity for extra 
earning. 

In contrast, the policy adopted after the 
drive began for total socialization was popu> 
larly called “whips and cookies." On the 
one hand, concessions are made to the ever 
emerging personal ambition; but on the 
other, criminal law is put into operation in 
an effort to check the inefficiency of the en¬ 
tire economic system. 

Government agencies engaged In business 
operate on a “commercial” basis (Khozial- 
stvenny raschet) and enjoy a degree of formal 
Independence and enter into contracts with 
each other and with private persons. Al¬ 
though they are government agencies they 
are supposed to net with the competitive 
vigor of *n private enterprise (the principle 
of “Socialist competition”). This “inde¬ 
pendence” should not be overrated. As a 
Soviet text puts it: “The commercial basis 
Is merely a special method of management 
of the national economy.” “ Planned assign¬ 
ments of higher bureaus set definite limits to 
their Independence, to say nothing of con¬ 
tinuous supervisory control by various gov¬ 
ernment agencies and political control by 
the secret police and Communist Party. 

= For description and analysis of major 
stages of the Soviet policies and their ex¬ 
pression in law see Gsovskl, Soviet Civil Law, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
vol. 1 (1948) pp. 10 et seq,, 791, et seq., vol. 2 
(1949) p. 537 et seq. 

•’Stalin, Problems of Leninism, English 
edition. Moscow (1940) p. 409. 

* Members of the so-called productive co¬ 
operatives are in fact paid for their work 
and not according to their shares. See 
Gsovskl op. clt. vol. 1, p. 411, et seq. 

” Aleksandrov and Oenkln, Soviet Labor 
Law (in Russian, 1946), p. 312. 

" Evtikhlev and Vlasov, AdmlnlstrfttlTa 
Law (in Russian, 1946), p. 36. See also 
Gsovskl op. clt. supra note 2, vol. 1 at 382 
et seq. 
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Nevertheless, th3 management of a Soviet 
quasi corporation Is as Interested In ob¬ 
taining the lowest unit labor cost as its 
capitalist prototype. A single executive is 
appointed by the head of the bureau under 
whose authority the enterprise (called 
•'trust” in Industry and "torg” in commerce) 
operates. He hires and fires, allocates wages. 
Imposes penalties, and grants bonuses. 
Bonuses are paid from a special director's 
fund based on a percentage of the profits 
or savings. His own bonus also depends 
upon the efficiency of the enterprise. In 
case the output falls below standard quan¬ 
tity or quality, he is liable to Imprisonment 
up to 8 years. 

THE SOVIET WAGE PRACTXCS 

Private profit making is barred and the 
earnings of the bulk of the population are 
practically limited to wages and salaries. 
But the governmental scale of compensation 
for work, whether in money or comfort, aims 
to offer a substitute for profit making to 
stimulate efficiency. A system of wages and 
salaries Is designed to allow wide latitude 
for differentials in wage, salary, and bonus 
payments. To this end the principles of 
piecework and bonuses for efficiency, with¬ 
out any guaranteed minimum wage, consti¬ 
tute the basis of compensation for work In 
Government Industry, in collective farming, 
and in cooperatives. 

Regardless of whether the employee Is paid 
by time or by piece, he must attain a stand¬ 
ard of output established by the manage¬ 
ment. If he fails to do so through his fault 
he is paid according to the quality and 
quantity of his output.^ Progressive scales 
of piecework and bonuses for extra efficiency 
are issued by the government for individual 
Industries and Industry groups. 

Numerous honorary titles—“Hero of 
Labor,” and others—and medals carry with 
them distinct material benefit, such as tax 
exemption, right to extra housing space, etc. 
There are also personal salaries and per¬ 
sonal pensions awarded without reference to 
any scale, and Stalin prizes amounting to 
as much as 300,000 rubles In a lump sum. 

All this affords professional, managerial, 
and skilled labor remuneration in money 
and comfort greatly exceeding that given to 
the ordinary laborer. For example, a scale 
of salaries and wages for electrical-power 
plants, established in 1942 and still in force 
as late as 1046. ranged from 115 to 176 rubles 
monthly for janitorial services, to 1,000 to 
3,000 rubles for a director.'' 

In 1934, Stalin frankly declared the under¬ 
lying philosophy of his policy as follows: 
"Equalization in the sphere of demands and 
personal life is reactionary, petty bourgeois 
nonsense, wortliy of a primitive ascetic sect 
and not of a socialist society organized in a 
Marxian way.” ® 

However, material benefits thus promised 
evidently proved to be insufficient stimuli 
for good work. 

Heavy responsibility is imposed upon both 
workers and management. Inefficiency in¬ 
volves not only loss of material benefits and 

’ Soviet Labor Code, sec. 57 as amended in 
1934. “If an employee at a governmental, 
public, or cooperative enterprise, institu¬ 
tion. or business fails through his own fault 
to attain the standard of output prescribed 
for him, he shall be paid according to the 
quantity and quality of his output but shall 
not be guaranteed any minimtun wage. In 
other enterprises and businesses (private 
enterprises including those under a conces¬ 
sion) such an employee shall be paid not 
less than two-thirds of his scheduled rate.” 

''Handbook of Wages In Electrical Power 
Plants (in Russian, 1946). pp. 8-12, 25. 

* Stalin, speech at the 17th Congress of 
the Communist Party (1934, quoted from his 
Problems of Leninism (10th Russian edition, 
1938), p. 583, 


possible loss of Job, but prosecution In court 
as well. Workers are subject to penaltlee 
Imposed by managers for loafing on the Job 
and to court action for absenteeism and un¬ 
authorized quitting of the Job. From 10 to 
26 years In a forced labor oamp.^ with or 
without confiscation of property, can be im¬ 
posed for “misappropriation, embezzlement, 
or any kind of theft” of the property of the 
principal employers, the government, or 
public bodies. Prior to 1946 the death 
penalty could be invoked." In case of dam¬ 
age to or loss of property of the employer— 
tools, raw materials, fuel, even work clothes— 
If due to employee negligence can result 
in deductions from wages, in some instances 
In an amount 10 times the value of the 
property." 

MANAQERIAX. PXXSSimES 

A series of laws penalize Inefficient manage¬ 
ment for such things as poor quality or small 
volume of output, failure to penalize workers 
for absenteeism, and other violations of labor 
discipline." 

A potent incentive to the efficiency of the 
individual establishment is the principle 
that earnings depend In part upon the 
efficiency of the whole enterprise (principle 
of check by ruble). Business success brings 
definite individual profit; business fallxire 
Incurs heavy punishment for those holding 
administrative posts. Although the total 
amount of regular wages to be paid in an 
Individual enterprise Is established by central 
government bureaus (wages funds), bonuses 
are dependent upon the profits or savings 
of an individual enterprise. 

THE SOLE OF TXADE-UNlONB 
Under such an arrangement there is no less 
reason for the rise of labor conflicts than 
under capitalism. But under the Soviet 
system labor is deprived of the main effective 
devices by which it may protect Itself in a 
labor dispute in the capitalist world. Neith¬ 
er the constitution nor any law or decree 
mentions the right to strike and the strike is 
tacitly outlawed. 

In general, all the chanT'els through which 
labor can pursue its objectives in the capi¬ 
talist world—^legislation, courts, administra¬ 
tive agencies, the press, and trade unions— 
are in Soviet Russia agencies of the princi¬ 
pal employer of industrial labor—the state. 

For a time when private enterprise was 
tolerated under NEP (1922-28) the Soviet 
leaders visualized the protection of the In¬ 
terests of labor in this conflict through 
trade-unions. But the unions were regarded 
as an arm of government end of the Com¬ 
munist Party rather than as an Independent 
force. Still they were to be an arm spe¬ 
cialized in protection of labor. As the drive 
fur socialization progressed, this special pro¬ 
tective quality of the unions was pushed to 
the background. Instead, the notion of the 
identity of Interests of the workers and the 
Soviet state was put forward and the pri¬ 
mary function of Soviet labor unions is to 
serve the Interests of the State, 

THE PROMISE OF 1922 

The eleventh congress of the Communist 
Party in 1922, when the NEP was inaugurat¬ 
ed, recognized that If government enterprise 
operates on a commercial basis "inevitably 
certain conflicts of interests on the issue of 

"Statute of June 4. 1947, concerning the 
crimes against government and public prop¬ 
erty, Vedomostl 1947, No. 19, 

" Law of August 7, 1932. For its transla¬ 
tion and discussion see Caovski op. cit. supra 
note 2, vol. 1. pp. 662, 728. 

" Soviet Labor Code, secs. 833-884 (as 
amended), act of June 20, 1942, sec. 12; In¬ 
struction of the People's Commissar for Labor 
of June 1, 1932, secs. 1-3. For further cita¬ 
tions see Osovski op. cit. vol. 1. pp. 823-825. 

" Act of December 28, 1938; edict of July 
10, 1940, id. p. 821. 


labor conditions In the enterprises, are cre¬ 
ated between the working masses and the 
directors, managers of the government en¬ 
terprises, or the government bureaus to which 
the enterprises are subordinated.” Conse¬ 
quently the resolution "Imposed upon the 
trade-untons the duty to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the working people."" 

Thus, the labor code of 1922, then enacted, 
relegated to the collective agreements be¬ 
tween management and trade-unions the 
settlement of all the basic working condi¬ 
tions, including wage rates, standard of out¬ 
put, shop rules, etc. 

Nevertheless, even then, both before and 
after this period, the trade-imions were not 
considered as a force independent from the 
Communist Party or the Soviet Government. 
The ninth congress of the party (1920) had 
stated that the tasks of trade-unions lie pri¬ 
marily In the province of economic organiza¬ 
tion and education. The trade-unions mu'-J. 
perform tliese tasks not in the capacity of an 
Independent, separately organized force but 
in the capacity of one of the principal 
branches of the Government machinery guid¬ 
ed by the Communist Party." The tenth 
congress went further and in 1921 passed 
the resolution, drafted by Lenin, and stress¬ 
ing the role of the trade-unions in Soviet 
Russia as a scbcol of communism." The fif¬ 
teenth congress In 1925 stressed that trade- 
unions were created and built up by otir 
[CommunistI Party." 

"The most Important task of the trade- 
unions," sajrs the official textbook on civil 
law of 1944, “Is the political education of the 
toiling masses, their mobilization for build¬ 
ing up socialism, and the defense of their 
economic interests and cultural needs."" 

“PormaUy." says the official textbook on 
administrative law of 1940, “tlie trade-unions 
are not a party organization but, in fact, 
they arc carrying out the directives of the 
party. All leading organs of the trade- 
unions consist primarily of Communists who 
execute the party line In the entire work of 
the trade-unions." " 

THE REALITY AFTER 30 TEARS 

Thus the trade-unions were transformed 
from a labor-protecting arm Into an arm for 
execution of government policy, and achieve¬ 
ment of production goals. According to 
Soviet Jurists, “the Soclalict industrializa¬ 
tion of the country required that labor law 
• * • Fcrve the successful struggle for 

productivity of labor and strengthening of 
labor discipline." 

Such transformation of the trade-unions 
into a government arm, enforcing official 
economic policy, began soon after the onset 
of the first 6-year plan. Accordingly, the 
sixteenth congress of the Communist Party 
directed In 1930 that the trade-unions, striv¬ 
ing in collective agreements for Improve¬ 
ment of the standard of living of the work¬ 
ers. must take Into account the financial 
status of the enterprise with which the agree¬ 
ment was made and the interests of the na¬ 
tional economy. In making the agreement, 
the resolution insisted, each party must un¬ 
dertake definite obligations in carrying out 
the financial and production plan of the en¬ 
terprise. The unions in particular were obli¬ 
gated to guarantee, on belialf of the work¬ 
ers, the productivity of labor contemplated 
by the plan." 

"All-Union Communist Party on Trade- 
Unions, Collection of Resolutions (in Rus¬ 
sian. 1930), p. 66. 

" Ibid., p. 36. 

"Ibid., p. 36. 

" Ibid., p. 87. 

"Agarkov and others. Civil Law (In Rus¬ 
sian, 1944), vol. I, p. 190; Civil Law Textbook 
(in Russian. 1938), vol. I, pp. 108>-109. 

"Denisov, Eovlet Administrative Law (In 
Russian, 1940), p. 60. 

" Op. cit., supra, note 5, p. 90. 

" Ibid. p. £8. 
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Tlie central agency of all the Soviet trade- 
unions—their central council—was granted 
the status of a government department In 
1933. It officially took the place of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariat for Labor, which was then 
abolished, and the Council was also charged 
with administration of social insurance. But 
then the Central Council of Trade Unions 
lost the character of a representative body of 
trade-unions even in terms of the Soviet 
democracy. Under law this council must be 
elected by the Congress of Trade Unions 
which Is designated as "the supreme author¬ 
ity of the trade-unions of the Soviet Union.” 
Nevertheless, since the ninth congress In 
1932 no such congresses were convoked for 
17 years, during which the whole Soviet so¬ 
cial order and the position of labor were 
radically changed. 

When the tenth congress convened In 1949, 
no explanation was asked or offered for 
the delay. The congress adopted a new stat¬ 
ute which reaffirmed the total control of 
the Communist Party over the trade-unions: 

"The Soviet trade-unions conduct their 
entire work under the direction of the Com¬ 
munist Party—the organizing and directing 
force of the Soviet society. The trade-unions 
of the U. S. S. R. rally the working masses 
behind the party of Lenln-Stalln." “ 

Among numerous tasks assigned by the 
new statute to the trade-unions the general¬ 
ized political objectives are described in the 
first place at great length. For example, the 
trade-unions "strive to enhance in every way 
the Socialist order In society and State, the 
moral-political unity of the Soviet people, 
the brotherly cooperation and friendship be¬ 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union. They 
actively participate in the election of the 
agencies of government! power. They organ¬ 
ize workers and clerical employees for the 
struggle for the steady development of the 
national economy." 

In contrast, "the duty to protect the In¬ 
terests of the working people" which had 
been emphasized by the party congress In 
1922 Is not e.vpressly stated. It may have 
been considered unnecessary because the 
statute assumes that "in the conditions of 
the Soviet Socialist order the state protects 
the rights of the working people." But in 
any event the labor-protection tasks of the 
unions are couched in cautious language. 

At the very end of the above quoted pas¬ 
sage it is mentioned that the unions "look 
after (zabotlatsia) the further rise of the 
material well-being and the full satisfaction 
of the cultural needs of the toilers." At an¬ 
other place the unions’ monopoly to repre¬ 
sent the workers Is stated with a hardly acci¬ 
dental lack of specificity: "|Unions should] 
act on behalf of workers and clerical em¬ 
ployees before the governmental and social 
bodies in matters concerning labor, culture, 
and workers’ everyday life," 

Collective bargaining, provided for In the 
labor code of 1922, was discontinued in 1933. 
As the official soviet text on labor law ex¬ 
plained in 1946; "The collective agreements 
as a special form of legal regulation of labor 
relations of manual and clerical employees 
has outlived Itself. Detailed regulation of all 
sides of these relations by mandatory acts of 
governmental power does not leave any room 
for any contractual agreement concerning 
one labor condition or another." 

In plain English, this means that the 
Soviet leaders chose to abandon the last ves¬ 
tige of contract in relations between labor, 
even as represented by party-controlled trade- 
unions on the one hand and State manage¬ 
ment on the other, for the sake of outright 
government regimentation. Capitalist free 
collective bargaining was frankly declared 

2 'Trud (In Russian), May 11, 1949. See 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Notes on Labor 
Abroad. No. 11, May 1949, pp. 39-40. 

= ' Op. cit., supra, note 6, p. 106. Italics In 
the original. 


unfit in the Socialist surroundings of the 
Soviet Union. 

However, in 1947 a campaign for making 
new collective agreements suddenly was or¬ 
dered after a lapse of 14 years. 

AGREEMENTS WITHOUT BARGAINING 

Collective agreements were declared the 
most Important measure "to achieve and ex¬ 
ceed the production plan, to secure further 
growth of the productivity of labor, Improve¬ 
ment of the organization of labor, and the 
Increase of responsibility of management and 
trade organizations for the material condi¬ 
tion of living of the employees and cultural 
' services rendered to them." ** Nevertheless, 
the new policy Is lar from Introducing free 
collective bargaining. Certain matters are 
definitely excluded from any negotiation and 
agreement and are reserved for government 
regulation. 

The new rules positively require that "the 
rates of wages, of piecework, progressive 
piecework, and bonuses as approved by the 
.government must be Indicated" in the agree¬ 
ment, It is expressly forbidden to include 
any rates not approved by the government. 
In other words, wage rater: are excluded 
from bargaining, but if Included In the 
agreement are no more than applications of 
the governmental schedule to the establish¬ 
ment lor which the collective agreement Is 
drawn. This Is true, to a large measure, of 
other points covered, particularly standards 
of output. The official act and the juris¬ 
prudential writings ln.siat that the primary 
purpose of such agreements is to translate 
the abstract terms of the general plan for 
economic development into specific assign¬ 
ments and obligations within each particular 
establishment. They appear to be merely 
a form in which the orders of the govern¬ 
ment are made more precise. 

A Soviet writer ol authority comments: 

"It is understood that the present-day col¬ 
lective agreements cotild not but be different 
by content from collective agreements which 
were made at the time when the rates of 
wages and some other conditions of labor 
were not established by the law and govern¬ 
ment decrees. 

"The purpose of the present-day collective 
agreement Is to make concrete the duties of 
the management, shop committees, work¬ 
ers, technical, engineering, and clerical per¬ 
sonnel toward the fulfillment of the produc¬ 
tion plans and production over and above the 
plan as well as to raise the responsibility of 
business agencies and trade unions lor im¬ 
provement of material living conditions of 
workers and cultural services rendered to 
them." “ 

As before, the new regulations are based 
on the assumption that the Interest of the 
workers are the same as the interests of 
production in a Socialist state and that the 
collective agreements are designed to be the 
Juridical form of expression of this unity.-” 
Accordingly, a model agreement is drafted 
by each ministry upon consultation with 
the central offices of the appropriate trade- 
unions. Then the model agreement is sent 
as a fait accompli to the establishments con¬ 
cerned. 

While such collective agreements are not 
the result of collective bargaining, it may 
be observed that when the Soviet Govern- 

Resolution of the Presidium of the Cen¬ 
tral Council ol the Trade-Union, approved by 
the Council of Ministers. Preamble, Trud (in 
Russian), April 18. 1947. See Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Notes on Labor Abroad, 
No. 2, June 1947, p. 28, and No. 13, December 
1949, p. 36. 

Aleksandrov and other compilers, Golia¬ 
kov, editor. Legislation Concerning Labor (In 
Russian, 1947), p. 15. 

Moskalenko, “Legal Problems Involved In 
Collective Agreements” in Trade-Unions (in 
Russian, 1947), No. 8, p. 16 et seq.; ’Trud (in 
Russian), April 18, 1947, editorial. 


ment faced the task of postwar rehabilita¬ 
tion of Its economy, it preferred to give de¬ 
creed labor conditions the appearance of an 
agreement. 

THE doctrine OF NORMATIVE ACTS 

Negotiation and mutual agreement are In 
fact proscribed in the Soviet Union in many 
Important respects. Government regulation 
of wages and other basic conditions of labor 
took their place. However, it does not mean 
that labor is thus protected by law as we 
understand it. Ti-ue, a Code of Labor Laws 
still exists on the statute book.s of the re¬ 
publics of the Soviet Union. But it was 
enacted in 1922 when private enterprise was 
within some limits tolerated and the Gov¬ 
ernment was not the sole employer in in¬ 
dustry and commerce. At that time the 
code sought to regulate labor relations on 
the basis of free contract and protect labor 
by methods resembling advanced democratic 
labor legislation. 

However, these provisions of the code were 
either repealed or for the most part became 
Inojjerative being superseded without a for¬ 
mal repeal by various laws and decrees. 

Under the totalitarian concept of govern¬ 
ment power, the accepted relationships of 
the administrative ' rid legislative branchf^s 
of the government do not apply. Although 
the terms "constitution," "legislative act," 
and "administrative decree" are used in So¬ 
viet law. the authority attached to each of 
these sources of law In the Soviet Union is 
different from that associated with these 
terms In the democratic countries. A con¬ 
stitutional provision may be set aside by an 
administrative decree and the newly enacted 
rule is incorporated into the constitution 
only at a later date. For example, the 
7-hour working day was provided for in the 
1936 constitution (sec. 119). 

However, on June 26, 1940, the Presldluixi 
of the Supreme Soviet, an executive body in 
terms of the constitution, decreed the 8-hour 
normal working day. This edict became op¬ 
erative Immediately. It w«s ratified uy the 
Supreme Soviet in August 1940, but without 
following the procedure prescribed for con¬ 
stitutional amendment. Not until 7 years 
later was section 119 constitutionally 
amended. 

The Soviet Jurists are fully aw’are of such 
practices. In discussing the sources of So¬ 
viet labor law In the treatises on this sub¬ 
ject, they seek to blur the distinction be¬ 
tween the authority of a constitutional pro¬ 
vision. a legislative enactment, and an ad¬ 
ministrative decree or directive. In a re¬ 
cent (1949) standard treatise.” designed for 
use In university law schools, a doctrine of 
"normative acts" (rule making) as the 
source of Soviet labor law Is promulgated. 
Normative acts are in general terms defined 
as "acts by which the will of the mling class 
Is 'elevated to law.’" TTils not too clear 
definition is fortunately followed by an 
enumeration of the specific acts Issued by 
Soviet authorities which, according to the 
author fall under the definition. ’The.se are 
"laws” enacted by the Supreme Soviet (So¬ 
viet equivalent to legislature), "edicts" by 
Its presidium (a body of 47 members con¬ 
stituting the Soviet collective President), 
"normative resolutions" (1. e, rule-making 
resolutions) of the Council of Ministers 
(cabinet). Joint resolutions of the Council 
of Ministers and the Central Committee ol 
the Communist Party, regulations issued by 
Individual ministers and by the Central 
Council of the Trade-Unions. 

In other words, any decree or order by any 
of the central governmental authorities is 
law. No matter what it is called and by 
what body It is Issued. It prevails until the 
action of another authority supersedes it, 

” Aleksandrov, editor, Soviet Labor Law (in 
Russian, 1949), p. 53. 
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The Burvey of recent trends In the Soviet 
legislation thus far made suggests the con¬ 
clusion that the disappearance of private en¬ 
terprise from the Soviet economy has not 
been foUowed by the increase of rights of 
labor in labor law. If compared with the 
tim» when private enterprise was tolerated, 
the legal statue of labor has worsened. An¬ 
other striking feature of the Soviet regula¬ 
tions on labor are the numerous penal pro¬ 
visions. 

VLAKSCm OSOVSKI, 

CMef. Foreign Law Section. 

Law Library, Library of Congress. 


C«msreM Fails the Yoath of America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF BffTCRXOAir 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 15, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, given the authority to direct 
the destiny of our Nation, concededly the 
most prosperous and. from a productive 
and military standpoint, the most power¬ 
ful in all the world, Congress has per¬ 
mitted the executive department to im¬ 
pose upon the people policies v/hich have 
resulted in three world wars, none of 
which .has contributed either to our hap¬ 
piness, prosperity, or security. 

The youth of the land in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers are thinking along the lines 
of a letter received this morning, which 
reads as follows: 

McGhosd Azr Forcs Bask, Wash., 

March 29, 1951. 

Hon. Clark Hoitkan, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: In June 1941 I was drafted for 
a year's training In the military forces of 
the United States. That year ended in 
January 1946. Those of my friends who did 
not serve In the Armed Forces made good 
money, got themselves a horn?, good posi¬ 
tions In life, and are getting along well. 

After getting out of the service I reenUsted 
in the Reserves with the thought In mind 
that in case of an all-out war 1 would be 
called back In the branch of service 1 had 
received training in. Meanwhile, I tried to 
get a Job and get a much-delayed start In 
life at the age of 27. 

In September 1950, I enrolled in a corre¬ 
spondence course to better myself in my 
Job. The day after my first lesson came my 
orders calling me to active duty for 1 year 
were received. Naturally I was a bit put 
out. but figured I would study while I was 
In the service and then go to work when 
I got out. 

Now the majority of the rumors have It 
we are to be extended for another year’s 
duty. 1 am now 32. If 1 get another year’s 
delay it is going to put me seriously behind. 
This also applies to practically every 12- 
month recall reservist, I've talked to. We 
can’t understand why we are being held in 
the service contrary to orders which evi¬ 
dently don’t amount to anything more than 
to get one In the service. Getting out is 
different. Yet there are several thousand 
Involuntary reservists who were not called 
up. If we are extended, it Is going to reduce 
our faith In the word of the President as 
well as our desire to get the Job done. I 
don’t mind telling you. If I am forced to 
spend another year on active duty the Gov¬ 


ernment won't get Its money’s worth out 
of me. It’s not that I dislike work. It’s the 
principle of the thing. 

If 1 bad wanted to make the service my 
career, then I would be In the Regulars. 
Since 1 would like to live my life as a 
civilian, 1 feel that I ought to be able to, 
barring an all-out war, which we certainly 
aren’t engaged in at the present. If we 
were, then all Reserves ought to be called 
In as well as veterans, not In the Reserve 
category. 

Speaking for the 4,600 airmen on 12-month 
rec^ls, which I am sure the service could 
get along without by September, anything 
you can see clear to do toward assisting 
legislation in our favor would be most grate¬ 
fully appreciated. 

Tour past record of achievements and 
fairness is of the highest, and 1 am con¬ 
fident you will do what Is Just. 

Sincerely yours. 


New Plan May Tap Oil Field in Ocean 

EXTENSION O? REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALXFOBMLV 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5. 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, before the 
Federal Government saw fit to expro¬ 
priate the submerged oil-bearing lands 
lying within the seawai’d boundaries of 
the State of California, our State had 
fostered orderly and scientific develop¬ 
ment of the oil resources beneath these 
lands. Since the attempted grab by the 
Federal Government of this area, which 
the Federal Government conceded that 
we owned from the time of our avimission 
into the Union until a few years ago, 
development has been hindered by legal 
confusion. 

The Federal Government’s suit In the 
Federal Government’s Supreme Court 
against the State of California is still 
pending because, even though it has au¬ 
thorized the Federal grab, the Supreme 
Court has been unable to determine the 
boundary lines of the expropriated area. 
If our State leasing agency were per¬ 
mitted to proceed in the public Interest 
without Federal interference, It could 
foster additional development likely to 
add to our known petroleum reserves. 

The attached article, which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times on April 2, 
1951, demonstrates the type of develop¬ 
ment that is being hinder^ by the Fed¬ 
eral Government’s stubborn persistence 
in defying the will of Congress in an at¬ 
tempt to hang onto the expropriated 
area. The article will, I am sure, prove 
of interest to the Members, and I am 
asking that it be included in our Record: 
New Plan May Tap Oil Field xn Ocean— 

Skaft-Tunwel-Caisbon System Proposed 

FOR Rich Reservoir 

A revolutionary method of extracting 
petroleum from bay and tldeland areas may 
be used in developing the giant oil field 
which geologists say is located directly off 
the Long Beach shoreline. 

The vast petroleum deposit lies roughly 
between the beach city’s strand and the 
outer harbor breakwater which parallels the 
shoreline at a distance of 3 miles. 


Geological data Indicate the oil-field reserve 
to be in the neighborhood of 600,000,000 
barrels. 

vast btorxroitsx 

Geologists say the great storehouse of 
black gold is, in truth, stn easterly extension 
of the rich Wilmlngton-Long Beach Harbor 
field which currently is tapped by some 2.C00 
producing wells, all drilled from dry land 
and harbor fills. 

The unprecedented method of developing 
oil fields which lie beneath water Involves 
iise of a technique familiar to mining engi¬ 
neers. It has been worked out by HiUman 
A. Hansen, 52, Long Beach engineer-geologist. 

The plan envisions sinking of a vertical 
shaft Into the earth to a depth of 400 feet 
below the bottom of the bay. From this 
depth a network of tunnels would be driven 
laterally. These tunnels would conform to 
a predetermined pattern. 

STTSTBRIAMEAN NCTWOEK 

When completed the subterranean network 
would, in effect, be a subway system which 
engineers would put to good use. 

Drifting out from each side of the subway 
tunnels would be short-access tunnels lend¬ 
ing into caissons of steel and concrete. 

The caissons, 34 feet In diameter and 120 
feet high, would provide room for Installatlcn 
of standard oil-well drilling equipment. 

It would be within these cylindrical cais¬ 
sons that the oil wells would be drilled. 

Each caisson, according to plans, would 
accommodate the drilling of 20 wells in an 
adjacent 100 acres of "field,” as projected 
downward from the surface of the Harbor 
waters. 

WELLS WHIPSTOCKTO 

The wells would be whlpstocked (an oil¬ 
field term for directional drilling) so that 
each would draw upon 5 acres of the pro¬ 
jected producing area. 

The master plan envisages construction of 
50 or more of the subterranean caiesons. 

Tlie underground network of tunnels and 
caissons would be air-conditioned. Electric 
power would motivate the drilling equip¬ 
ment. 

Technological developments, such as the 
modern shut-off valves and sparkproof elec¬ 
tric motors like those used on seagoing 
tankers, make the timncI-and-caiFsoTi 
xxiethod of oil-field development both safe 
and practical, engineers claim. 

ECONOSnCAL METHOD 

"It would be economical, too," Hanren 
said, "the cost actually figuring out to be 
less than any other method which has been 
advanced for developing this oil field," 

The recently announced intention of tlie 
Iranian Government to nationalize its oil 
fields and petroleum reserves has been cause 
for concern among the United States, Brit¬ 
ish. and Dutch interests which have led the 
way in developing the petroleum storehouse 
of the Middle East. 

Some have interpreted the Iranian move 
with an eye to Russia and its known thirst 
for oil. The Iranian repercussions echo 
loudly In this country and etch sharply the 
question of United States domestic oil re¬ 
serves. 

Addressing a gathering of geologists here 
a week ago. Dr. Kenneth O. Emery, of south¬ 
ern California, estimated that 40,000,000.000 
barrels of oil lie beneath waters adjacent to 
the southern California coast line. He 
pointed up the urgent need for a method 
to extract this oil. 

OTHER MXTHODS ADVANCED 

The txmnel-and-calsson method has awak¬ 
ened great interest in engineering circles and 
is considered possibly the best approach to 
the problem yet devised. 

Two other suggested methods of drilling 
the Long Beach offshore field have been ad¬ 
vanced. These are (1) constructing a series 
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Of concrete islands which would dot the 
bay with drill sites, and (2) attaching so- 
called blisters (drill sites) to the existing 
offshore breakwater. 

In 1947 the city of Long Beach investigated 
the Island-platform proposal thoroughly. A 
report to the city council at that time out¬ 
lined need for 70 concrete islands, each cost¬ 
ing an estimated $1,000,000. 

OBJECTIONS C I T ED 

While the proposed island-platform plan 
would meet the engineering needs of the 
drilling problem, it was pointed out that the 
plan would be prohibited by State law on 
the grounds that it would constitute ob¬ 
structions to commerce and navigation 
within the port. 

Experts agree that the outer harbor break¬ 
water would be a suitable base for anchoring 
drill sites, but point out that it would per¬ 
mit too limited development of the oil field 
and result in the loss of millions of barrels 
of oil. 

“All you could do by drilling from the 
breakwater,'* an engineer explained, “would 
be to effect development of a narrow band 
along the southerly flank of the field. Geo¬ 
logically speaking, it is axiomatic that drill¬ 
ing an oil field along one side or flank alone 
throws the entire pressure system of the field 
out of balance. 

“In this Instance it would result in the 
loss of millions of barrels of oil through salt¬ 
water encroachment." 

AREA EXTENDS TO SEA 

The bulk of the oil produced in the Wil¬ 
mington-Long Beach field comes from sands 
at an average depth of 3,100 feet. Geologists 
say they have every reason to believe that 
this same oil-rich level extends throughout 
the field directly off Long Beach. 

Military experts have studied Hansen’s 
tunnel-and-caisson method and have ex¬ 
pressed pleasure with its bombproof aspects. 

Conversely, the same military men consider 
the island-platform and breakwater drill 
sites as highly vulnerable to attack and see 
them as being capable of converting the en¬ 
tire Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area into 
a sea of flaming oil and contaminating the 
air with billions of cubic feet of noxious 
gas. 

Meanwhile, Hansen continues his 10-year 
study into the problem of drilling bay and 
tideland oil fields. He firmly believes that 
he has come up with the logical answer in 
tunnels and caissons. 

The legal and political barriers obstruct¬ 
ing development of this great offshore field 
will be resolved shortly, he believes, by the 
urgency of national defense. 


Resurrection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times when peace must be the 
prayer of all of us, we should recognize 
the vital need to live according to our 
highest standards. The future of the 
country will depend ultimately more 
upon the virtues of our citizens than 
upon the sins of our enemies. For our 
aspiration, Easter day brings home to us 
the ideals of character such as I have 
tried to convey in the accompanying 
poem, which I am glad to submit to you 


for Inclusion in the Record, composed by 
James Patrick McOovem, a long-time 
member of the District of Columbia bar 
and a captain of the American Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces in the First World War: 

Resurrection 

Deep In the currents of the heart there flows 
A fervent, dauntless quest of all mankind, 
Like life in death when conquering Christ 
arose— 

The mortal and immortal Intertwined. 
Today, however dark and dull the spring 
Of hope and faith through thoughts and 
deeds impure, 

'Masking sins with words of hollow ring, 
Corrupting men by bribe and sinecure, 

New seasons flower and warm hearts aspire. 
The true and beautiful glow by their worth. 
And virtue's self is such a cleansing fire 
These powers shall create our land's rebirth 
Of brotherhood, with peace eternal given 
By Him to come to us on earth from heaven. 

—James Patrick McGovern. 

Resolution Against Compulsory Health 
Insurance Adopted by the Citizens* As¬ 
sociation of Chevy Chase, D. C. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to present for the earnest con¬ 
sideration of my colleagues the follow¬ 
ing resolution adopted by the Citizens* 
Association of Chevy Chase, D. C., at 
their regular meeting on March 19,1951: 

Resolution Against Compulsory Health 
Insurance 

At a regular meeting. March 19. 1951. the 
Citizens’ Association of Chevy Chase, D. C., 
adopted the following resolution proposed 
by Mr. Dean P. Kimball, as chairman of a 
special committee on the subject: 

"Besolved, That this association oppose 
the enactment of H. R. 54. the so-called 
national health Insurance bill, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

“1. It will destroy the close personal rela¬ 
tionship between patient and doctor. In 
this connection it should be pointed out that 
in time it will practically destroy the private 
practice of medicine. All doctors will. In 
practical effect, if not technically, become 
mere employees of the Federal Government. 

“2. It will result In poor medical service 
as compared to that we now have. The 
compensation of the doctor may depend on 
the number of treatments or visits for which 
a set fee will be charged or the number of 
patients on his list. Treatment on a mass- 
production basis with too little time for each 
patient will be the result. 

“3. It will cost the average family far 
more than it pays for medical service now 
and will add thousands of employees to the 
Federal Government and millions of dollars 
to the cost of Government. While the pres¬ 
ent bill calls for 3 percent of salaries to $4,800, 
some have estimated that It will eventually 
cost 12 percent of the first $4,800 of a per¬ 
son's earnings, or $576 a year to meet the 
costs of the plan. It may go even higher. 

“4. It Is not limited, as has been claimed 
by Its supporters, to caring for cases requir¬ 
ing costly and extended medical or hospital 
treatment, but purpen-ts to take care of every 
minor illness. It is socialism at its worst, 
concerning as it does one of the most inti¬ 
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mate and personal aspects of life, that of 
doctor and patient. 

"6. There is now available Insurance and 
other forms of mutual or group aid at mod¬ 
erate cost to cover costly hospital and medi¬ 
cal service. 

“6. It removes one of the spurs or incen¬ 
tives to sober, careful, and prudent living 
by offering medical care for every type of 
ailment whether willfully brought on by mis¬ 
conduct or a disregard of the rules of health." 

I hereby certify that the undersigned is 
the secretary of the Citizens’ Association of 
Chevy Chase, D. C., and as such verify and 
attest to the above resolution having been 
adopted by the Citizens’ Association of Chevy 
Chase, D. C., at its regular meeting held in 
the Chevy Chase Community Center, March 
19, 1951, and having been included in the 
minutes of said meeting. 

Attest: 

Henry Hallam, 

Secretary, the Citizens^ Association 
of Chevy Chase, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., April 4, 1951. 


Home Folks Are Not Fooled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that the people who elected us 
are becoming aware of what has been 
happening here in Washington during 
the past few years is apparent from a 
letter from a housewife which reads as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: After reading your paper. The 
People’s Opportunity. I have decided to put 
a few of the things down on paper that we 
In our family have been thinking about and 
discussing in recent years. 

1. Mr. Truman said recently that we are 
In an emergency. I agree, but think that we 
were thrown into it at the time the idea was 
advanced that the world owes everyone a 
living—without first earning it. The CCC, 
PWA. WPA, and all the other Jobs that were 
created, as well as the relief set-up that 
was used, really wrecked our economy. It 
spoiled a lot of workers who had been will¬ 
ing to earn their living before. We person¬ 
ally have not been able to hire farm labor 
that was worth their board, let alone wages, 
since then. People on relief would not let 
their children pick beans or cucumbers, even 
when we offered 25 cents a bushel for pickers. 
They could afford to increase their families, 
while people who earned their Uvlng and 
paid taxes to keep them could not afford 
larger families. It takes some people 15 or 
20 years to wake up, apparently. 

2. Old-age benefits: It used to be that 
people started saving for their old age when 
they were young. The ones who did not 
went to the county farm when they could 
no longer keep themselves. I notice we still 
have county farms, but people do not try to 
save: they plan on being kept after they 
are 65. I don’t mean all of them—there are 
still some who refuse to become parasites— 
but In Increasing numbers we have watched 
It happen. Many of those people would be 
a lot better off if they were working. All 
they have to do Is sit around and try to fig¬ 
ure out how they can get more for less. Also, 
at one time we knew of eight in one county 
who were getting paid to pass out the checks. 
One person who was alive could do that for 
a county. 
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3. The AAA or PMA or whatever It is now 
called is another big laugh. The fertUlBer 
they furnished for farmers wouldn’t go 
through the drills. It took three times as 
long to spread it as it would decent fertilizer. 
The marl they got was so bad it looked 
like gravel. They brought a load here; we 
refused it. We would rather get our own 
gravel. Their office force gets in each other’s 
way, too. Last fall the township worker told 
us they now tested soil, for 20 cents a sam¬ 
ple. The conservation group has been doing 
it free for years. Why can’t they hire an 
efficiency expert and stop having four or ^’ve 
agencies trying to do the same thing and 
getting in each other’s way? Judging from 
the waste in our county, it certainly must 
be monumental when it gets to Washington. 

The people who suffered and started this 
country certainly would be sick and dis¬ 
gusted to see it now. Where has govern¬ 
ment. for the people, of the people, and by 
the people gone? I have heard many farm¬ 
ers say they want no subsidies or price sup¬ 
ports. Supply and demand have worked 
before, certainly one man, or group of men. 
cannot order Old Mother Nature, or human 
nature, either. During the last war several 
string butchers, who raised no stock them¬ 
selves. but spread several stock diseases all 
over got subsidies enough to buy three or 
four farms, while the farmers who did the 
work took the risks and had large amounts 
of money invested got no subsidies. 

4. Their basketball scandal is another 
thing. Everyone has known for years that 
schools and colleges have paid athletes to 
go to their schools. One that we know of 
was later hired to coach and teach in a 
high school. He admitted himself, that the 
students knew more than he did. What c::n 
we expect of our children, when such things 
go on all the time? What has happened 
to our schools? When my mother started 
teaching, she had gone through the eighth 
grade, then took teachers' examinations. 
Now when children get through the eighth 
grade, how much do they really know? We 
should have trade schools to find and de¬ 
velop their talents, so that they will be self- 
supporting and self-respecting as they grow 
older. We certainly have people enough 
that we won't have to import workers if 
we can get back to the idea that we owe 
ourselves and our country an honest day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

6 . We are getting tired of taxes, too, when 
it is Just thrown away. We, in our house¬ 
hold work, plan, and save for things we really 
need. All the money that has been used to 
build roads in the Jungle, given to England 
when she is still trading with Russia and 
Communist China is worse than wasted. It 
is working against us and our boys in Korea. 
Both of our sons, 20 and 21, enlisted more 
than a year ago. They are both in Korea, 
wondering, with all the other boys there, 
why they are there. What can our young 
people have respect for, believe in, or build 
their lives on? 

All we have to do is go back in history. 
Why did the Pilgrims come over here? Who 
paid the Indians bounties on American 
scaps? Who hired Hessians to fight us? Who 
sent arms, money, and ships to the South 
during the Civil War? They boast that their 
policy never changes—apparently it has not, 
and will not as long as we are spineless. 
Jellyfish, and turn our pockets inside out for 
them. They have it over on us—they can 
change their government and policy by a 
“vote of confidence.” What would happen 
here, if we had the same set-up? 

I think we have had weak Presidents ever 
since Teddy Roosevelt. If we had had his 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick” we 
wouldn't be in the mess we are in now. 

Personally, I wouldn’t hire anyone to work 
for me who had been a failure before. I 
doubt if any good businessman would, either. 


Let’s get an efficiency expert, open all the 
doors and windows, have a good Job of 
spring housecleaning, and then start over. 

6 . I'he Communists have been turned free. 
I am enclosing 26 cents to start a fund to 
buy gasoline to load them on a plane (after 
they have paid back to the Government what 
their trials cost) and unload them in North 
Korea. Since that is the kind of govern¬ 
ment they want, it is cruel to keep them here 
In this country. I am siure there are enough 
people who feel as I do. They will gladly 
contribute to such a cause. 

7. I am enclosing some material which we 
have collected from recent papers and maga¬ 
zines. People really are waking up to the 
dangers we have been harboring for quite 
some time. 1 think Congress and the other 
elected Members would do well to think a 
little farther ahead than the ends of their 
noses. 

Mrs. W. R. Rows. 

Mr. Speaker, in my reply to the fore¬ 
going. among other things the following 
was written: 

Am sending back the 26 cents, as I know 
of no practical wr> of putting It to use. If It 
was $25,000,000, it is Just possible we might 
counteract the propaganda paid for by 
British money. 


Wheat for India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNFi;SEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorials 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

(From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 14, 1051) 

Hunger Doesn't Wait 

Three months ago Madame Pandit, Ambas¬ 
sador of India to the United States, presented 
to the State Department a request by her 
Government to buy 2,000,000 tons of grain in 
the United States on long-term credit In or¬ 
der to relieve imminent famine. 

This was transmitted to Congress, and 1 
month ago, after endorsement of the idea by 
former {Resident Hoover, President Truman 
supported the request with a special mes¬ 
sage. He recommended, however, since there 
was doubt of the ability of India to assume 
such a debt and since it clearly could not pay 
in cash, that an immediate grant he made of 
the first 1.000,000 tons and terms then be 
studied for meeting the remainder of the 
need. 

The House of Representatives Foreign 
Affairs Committee reported a bill about 10 
days ago to authorize appropriations up to 
$1^,000.000 for the full amount of grain if 
need be. But apparently there is serious 
question whether the House will get an op¬ 
portunity to act on this measure with the 
promptness that a subject involving human 
survival deserves. 

Placing of the bill on the House calendar 
rests with the House Rules Committee, which 
early this session was given renewed power of 
blocking legislation It did not favor. Some 
persons then were doubtful of the desirability 
of concentrating that authority in a few 
members. If the Rules Committee now 
should prove willing to “play politics with 
human misery,” even misery on the opposite 
side of the globe, the effects on international 


friendship for the United States in a crucial 
area could become very, very injurious and 
costly. 

(From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 20. 1061] 

That Qxain for India 
Question quite naturally has been raised. 
“If India wae willing to buy the 2,000,000 
tons of wheat it has requested from the 
United States, why does the administration 
propose instead to make an outright gift 
of the grain?” 

India is bU 3 dng 4.000.000 tons of grain 
from the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and other countries at market 
prices. In doing this and paying the ocean 
freight the Indian Government is using up 
all the foreign exchange it can safely spare. 
Its balances are not in dollars but in sterling, 
which Britain cannot convert. And India 
still is importing slightly more goods than 
it finds it possible to pay for by exports. 

In these circumstances would It be hard- 
headed to bind that country to a schedule 
of payments for grain It cannot buy with 
cash? President Truman has recommended 
that 1.000,000 tons of wheat be authorized 
Immediately as a grant to India, after which 
Congress could look into whether tl e entire 
second 1,000.000 tons Is needed, whether it 
can be obtained elsewhere, whether it or 
part of it could be paid for, and whether 
stipulations should be attached to that port 
of the deal. 

There are questions legitimately to be 
asked of the Indian Govenunent. One is 
whether trade Jealousy toward neighboring 
Pakistan is partly responsible for India’s 
food plight. In 1940-^ India could have 
obtained 600.000 tons of surplus wheat from 
Pakistan. This year, though, Pakistan has 
none to spare and only a small surplus in 
prospect this spring. India also is criticized 
for devoting land to Jute or cotton which 
might raise grain. 

If study should .show that India eventually 
can pay for part of the presently needed 
grain, then by all means the second half 
of the wheat program from the United States 
should be made partly or ull on a loan basis. 
Stipulations might be added that India 
should obtain all available grain from near¬ 
by sources and should direct its agricul¬ 
tural program toward food rather than non¬ 
food crops. 

But the need of many million Indians for 
food this month and next is urgent. The 
initial grant from America's great surplus 
of wheat should be voted by Congress with 
all possible dispatch. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 24, 1951 ] 

Time Is No Ally Here 
Recently this page mentioned that action 
on the bill for authorization of aid to India 
in the form of grain waits on the willing¬ 
ness of the Rules Committee to place that 
bill on the calendar of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. ' 

The proposal, with some details left to 
further legislation, has been approved by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
backed by the administration, by former 
President Hoover, by bipartisan support in 
both Houses of Congress, and by most edi¬ 
torial opinion expressed on the subject. 

It takes about 6 weeks to load a ship, sail 
to India, and unload. And some of the ships 
to he used are coming out of “moth balls.” 
Meanwhile India has had to cut its ration for 
125,000.000 people from 12 ounces to 9 ounces 
a day, and can fill the ration quotas only as 
ships arrive. Approximately 46,000,000 per¬ 
sons depend solely on the grain ration. How 
much hunger do the gentlemen of the House 
Rules Committee want to take the respon¬ 
sibility for? 
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Aid to Blind Person in Secnring 
GoTernment Employment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Government Employees’ 
Exchange of March 14, 1951, and which 
gives a graphic account of the progress 
made by the Civil Service Commission in 
its efforts to aid blind persons in secur¬ 
ing Government employment. I com¬ 
mend this article to my colleagues for 
their information: 

Transcribkrs, Reporters Exams for Blind 
Mark Progress for CSC 

A dictating machine transcriber exam for 
the blind only and a shorthand reporter exam 
for which the blind may apply are two of the 
latest steps in the two-pronged handicap 
program of Dr. Verne K. Harvey, noted Med¬ 
ical Director of the Civil Service Commission. 

Dr. Harvey’s program, based on a realistic 
evaluation of physical requirements. Is keyed 
to give the handicapped person a chance to 
do a Job and at the same time help ease the 
Government personnel shortage. 

The dictating machine transcribers will 
transcribe on a typewriter. The exam 
opened February 7 and closed March 2. As 
of February 27. with still a fow days to go. 
74 persons had applied for the exams, Dr. 
Harvey told a Government employees’ ex¬ 
change reporter. 

Dr. Harvey explained that the exam has 
two parts: a performance test and a gen¬ 
eral abilities. For the performance test the 
applicant will transcribe from a record dic¬ 
tated by the Civil Service Commission and 
will be rated on accuracy and speed. The 
applicant must type at least 40 words a min¬ 
ute with a maximum of nine mistakes. Re¬ 
quirements are flexible so that If greater speed 
Is attained more errors will be allowed. 

On the general abilities test questions 
will be read to the applicant and recorded 
by a sighted person. The entire examina¬ 
tion will take about 2 hours. 

Some vacancies are open in these Jobs, Dr. 
Harvey told the Exchange, and as the typist 
shortage becomes critical, agencies are ex¬ 
pected to use up the register. A dictating 
machine Is actually a time-saving device for 
the administrator. Dr. Harvey noted. 

BLIND reporter 

For the shorthand-reporter examination, 
for which a sighted person ordinarily uses 
shorthand or a stenograph machine, any 
machine that noiselessly records the voice 
of the shorthand reporter is acceptable. The 
blind use a machine with a cover that goes 
over the nose and mouth and a strap that 
goes around the head. A flexible tube leads 
to the recording device. The facepiece fits 
snug so no sound gets in but the reporter’s 
voice. The reporter must take 6 minutes’ 
dictation at 176 words a minute for the test. 
One hour is allowed for transcribing. The 
Jobs arc from grade 6 to 9, paying from 
$3,450 to $4,600 annually. 

The blind reporter speaks In natural Eng¬ 
lish, records the name of the speaker and 
everything said. Simply recording a meet¬ 
ing Is not feasible. Dr. Harvey said, since 
people forget to state their name, and at 
Important moments all talk at once and 
the recording becomes a babble. 


Dr. Harvey emphasized that on these tests 
the blind have the same standard of accu. 
racy as a sighted person. Much of the phi¬ 
losophy behind his widely praised handi¬ 
cap program came out in his statement: 
"To have a sound handicap program you 
must expect the same performance out of 
the handicapped as the nonhandicapped. 
The alternate Is an aid program which is 
a type of welfare work. I don’t believe 
these handicapped people are looking for 
that in working for the Government. They 
want to prove that they can do the Job." 

Blind employees gainfully employed were 
flrst used on a large scale by the Qovern- 
-ment In World War II, Dr. Harvey said. Be¬ 
fore that the only openings were special 
Jobs at FSA set aside by law for the blind. 
When Dr. Harvey first introduced the use 
of blind employees, some personnel chiefs 
were skeptical. Personnel men came by the 
dozens to see the work of the blind girl. Miss 
Caroline ilastings (now Mrs. McNichols), 
working as a transcriber at CSC. They went 
away convinced that the blind could do the 
Job. 

There are at least 30 to 35 blind people 
employed by the Government in Washington 
at present. Fifteen of these are in the spe¬ 
cial blind service section at the Library of 
Congress. VA employs eight in its cen¬ 
tral office and four in Its regional office. 
Others are: Bureau of the Budget, one; 
CSC, fourth regional office, one; ICC, one; 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
one; Agriculture, one; and FSA, one or two. 
Most of these are typists, the Bureau of the 
Budget has a blind analyst. 


United States Mutt First Win the 
Subversive War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that this Congress has a tendency 
to reflect the immediate moods of the 
people. We therefore find ourselves 
rushing defense legislation during each 
crisis, and relaxing into complacency 
whenever the immediate threat to our 
security seems slightly lessened. That 
this tendency is not new is demonstrated 
by the excellent editorial by Mr. Man¬ 
chester Boddy, of Los Angeles, which I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House: 

(From the Los Angeles Daily News of March 
30, 1951] 

United States Must First Win the 
Subversive War 

Recently over a national radio network 
Gen. William J. Donovan, former Director of 
the Office of Strategic Services, and now a 
working member of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, went back 2,000 years to wise 
old Demosthenes, the Greek orator, who thus 
delivered himself to the people of fourth 
century B. C., Athens: 

"Shame on you Athenians • • * for not 
wishing to understand that in war one must 
not allow oneself to be at the command of 
events, but to forestall them. You Athenians 
are the strongest of all the Greeks, in ships, 
cavalry, Infantry, and revenue, and you do 
not make the best of them. 


"You make war against Philip like a bar¬ 
barian when he wrestles—If he suffers a 
blow, he Immediately puts his hand to It. 
If he Is struck again, he puts his hand there 
too; but he has not the skill or does not 
think of parrying the blow aimed at him or 
of evading his antagonist. You. likewise. 
If you hear tell that Philip has attacked the 
Chaeronea, you send help there; If he Is nt 
Thermopylae, you run there; and If he turns 
aside, you follow him, to right or left, as If 
you were acting on his orders. Never a 
fixed plan, never any precautions: you wait 
for bad news before you act." 

IRAN IS perfect EXAMPLE 

General Donovan points to recent devel¬ 
opments In Iran as a perfect example of how 
communism Is waging its war of aggression. 

"A news article of March 15." he says, 
"states that the Soviet Union has been court¬ 
ing Iranian officials for 6 months with pres¬ 
ents. such as release of captured Iranian 
border guards and the signing of a $20,000.- 
000 barter treaty. 

"Iran produces 6 percent of the world’s oil. 
It 13 the most valuable of the non-American 
supply sources which serve the western na¬ 
tions. It is a vital strategic area and there¬ 
fore a sought-after military price. There 
has been open speculation on the possibility 
of a Stalin invasion and what wo should do 
in that event. 

"But why should Stalin run the risk of a 
shooting war? Instead he called up Tudeh, 
the Soviet-controlled political party, to lead 
a movement In the Iranian lower house to 
nationalize the Anglo-Iranlan Oil Co., de¬ 
spite the fact that It Is 53 percent British 
owned and Is operated under a concession 
that docs not expire until 1993. 

"Watch the succeeding steps. Moscow has 
already paved the way to obtain a trade 
agreement, an agreement which could give 
her use and control of these British wells 
and refineries. If this cold war tactic proves 
successful, Stalin will have out-maneuvered 
us again, without the necessity of taking over 
the Government, let alone a military Inva¬ 
sion. • • • 

"We have only Just begun to grasp the 
special nature of Communist organization 
and methods," continues General Donovan. 
"The real strength of the Soviets lies In 
their world-wide organization, highly devel¬ 
oped techniques and communications, and 
in the discipline of leaders especially trained 
in the Lenin school in Moscow.’’ 

CANNOT LOWTER OUR GUARD 

"All of this should teach us that we are 
faced by an enemy against whom we cannot 
lower our guard—a foe that Is always alert— 
and ruthless—and tenacious. Against such 
a foe we must exercise rustalned effort, per¬ 
haps for many years. Soviet tactics may 
change even to the point of temporary re¬ 
treat, but the objective is always the same— 
a world empire. 

"Only by our understanding of the man¬ 
ner In which the fight will be carried to us 
will we be able to deal with it. We can’t sit 
bad: and hope to be let alone. There Is no 
place for complacency, or Indifference, or 
fear—we can’t buy our way out or dream our 
way out. nor should we be misled by seeming 
successes until wo have totaled the score on 
a global scale. 

"We must win this subversive war. It Is 
necessary to win It because In winning It we 
would have the edge In the shooting war. If 
that war should ever come. It Is essential 
to win It because In the winning we may 
make r shooting war Impossible. Therefore, 
we must be strong enough to compel the 
peace." 

For a long time General Donovan has been 
urging a "fight fire with fire" policy. In¬ 
stead of waiting for the Reds to start new 
trouble In Indochina or Iian or Berlin or 
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Malaya to keep the Western Powers off bal¬ 
ance and In a state of continuous confusion, 
be thinks our side should do a little ''behind 
the curtain” work and keep the Kremlin 
guessing. 

Well—that's the kind of global war we are 
in. and even though we are prepared to fight 
an old-fashioned shooting war, we may very 
well find that the ''new” technique—about 
which old Demosthenes orated 2.000 years 
ago—will continue to be the main charac¬ 
teristic of continuing warfare. 


Cat the Budget 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. CRUklPACKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, after President Truman 
presented us with a staggering $71,000,- 
000.000 budget and then had the effront¬ 
ery to dare Congress to cut it, I called 
upon my colleagues to join me in accept¬ 
ing this challenge by voting for rigid 
economy in nondefense spending. I 
pointed out that Mr. Truman was asking 
the American people to make sacrifices 
in their daily living, through increased 
taxes, but that he himself was refusing 
to make political sacrifices by suspending 
his give-away schemes for socializing 
America. I called attention to the esti¬ 
mate of Senator Byrd, of Virginia, that 
at least $7,000,000,000 could be trimmed 
from the budget without impairing the 
defense effort in any way. And I 
promised the taxpayers of the Third In¬ 
diana District that I, for one, would not 
vote to increase taxes a single penny 
until every bit of fat had been trimmed 
from the President’s budget. 

My remarks on this subject were sub¬ 
sequently printed in several newspapers 
in northern Indiana, including the 
Michigan City News-Dispatch. A few 
days later I was pleasantly surprised to 
see an article in that newspaper which I 
quote in full herewith: 

High Taxes Irk You?—^H s Does Something 
About It. Will You? 

Everyone talks about high taxes but few 
do anything about It. Few, except WllUam 
Welk, that is. 

Welk. a prison guard who lives at 219 East 
Eleventh, read with approval in his February 
28 News-Dispatch that third district Con¬ 
gressman Shep Crumpacker was urging his 
colleagues to accept President Truman’s dare 
and cut the $71,000,000,000 budget. The 
story gave Welk an Idea. 

Carefully he typed the story neatly on sev¬ 
eral sheets of paper and beneath it a note 
to the Congressman telling him that the 
persons whose names and addresses appear 
on subsequent sheets agree with his stand. 
Then Welk began getting signatures in his 
free time. 

In 1 week, more than 700 persons signed 
the sheets with their names and addresses. 

"There are Democrats and Republicans 
alike on these lists of names.” he said. 

Now he has received some help to add at 
least that many more signatures before send¬ 
ing the lists to Washington. Blank lists for 
signing have been placed at the News-Dis¬ 
patch and chamber of commerce offices for 
anyone who feels the same way to sign. 


Mr. Speaker, the document referred to 
In the above article is now in my posses¬ 
sion. It is beautifully bound and is in¬ 
scribed as a ** testimonial of confidence 
and appreciation” extended to me for my 
stand in support of Government econ¬ 
omy. It bears the signatures of more 
than 1,500 citizens of Michigan City, in¬ 
cluding many leaders in civic affairs. 

My purpose in calling this Incident to 
the attention of Congress is to emphasize 
a simple fact that many of us here may 
be Inclined to overlook. That fact is 
that there is a tremendous ground swell 
of feeling in this country against the 
spendthrift policies of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. There is a great popular 
demand for a program of rigid Govern¬ 
ment economy of the kind proposed by 
Senator Byrd in the Senate and by Re¬ 
publican leaders in the House. The 
people are aware that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia spoke the truth 
when he said recently: 

The S years that have passed since World 
War II ended may well go down in history 
as the most irresponsible 5 years of the 
great American Republic. • • • 

In those 5 years has been squandered the 
greatest prosperity ever to come to any na¬ 
tion: the Federal Government has collected 
far more taxes than ever before; It has spent 
far more money on purely domestic-civilian 
programs than ever before: it has spent far 
more money abroad than ever before; It has 
spent far more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving preparedness; and 
it has faUed to curtail the greatest public 
debt any nation has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, it is futile to look to Pres¬ 
ident Truman for leadership in this fight 
to restore a sound American economy. 
Mr. Truman is committed to a program 
of more and more spending, and higher 
and higher taxes. The leadership must 
come from Congress. The people are 
looking to us to do more than pay mere 
lip service to economy. They are ex¬ 
pecting us to work for it and to vote 
for it. 

At the time Mr. Truman presented his 
record budget to Congress I pointed out 
that there were vast opportunities for 
savings in nearly every civilian-domestic 
item. Several of the President’s pro¬ 
posals were designed to initiate pet proj¬ 
ects of the administration and fulfill 
political, vote-buying promises made to 
various pressure groups. Good illustra¬ 
tions of this type are proposed appro¬ 
priations to socialize farming and medi¬ 
cine. These appropriations, in my opin¬ 
ion, should be rejected outright. 

A second step we must take is to serve 
notice on our military leaders that un¬ 
necessary waste, duplication, and ineffi¬ 
ciency in the defense program will not be 
tolerated. Appropriations for the Ai*my, 
Navy, and Air Force are not sacred. 
They must be carefully scrutinized. 
Their actual expenditures, reaching as¬ 
tronomical figures, must be the subject 
of continuing and constructively critical 
review. 

No one for a moment wants to deny 
our fighting men the best in training, 
equipment and care. No one wants to 
scrimp on weapons or ammunition or on 
any of the essential items which com¬ 
prise the framework of a sound defense 
structure. But anyone who has ever 


served in the Armed Forces knows that 
military supply officials are not noted for 
their financial prudence. They need to 
have applied to them the firm hand of 
those whose responsibility it is to total up 
the bill which is to be submitted to the 
people. 

Without Intending to imply any criti¬ 
cism of our Nation's military leaders. I 
am convinced that substantial savings 
could be effected in the defense effort 
without in any way impairing the sound¬ 
ness of our defense effort. 

For example, with millions of pounds of 
Government-owned butter and eggs 
stored in caves around the country, it re¬ 
cently was disclosed that the Quarter¬ 
master General has been contracting to 
buy butter and eggs on the open market 
at current high prices. There was no ef- 
fort at cooperation between the Army 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has been selling these same food¬ 
stuffs at a nominal sum or. in some cases, 
giving them away. Proper liaison be¬ 
tween Government agencies would have 
prevented this inexcusable waste of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

I appreciate the fact that mistakes are 
bound to occur when mobilization prep¬ 
arations are hurried as they are at this 
time. My only point is that the con¬ 
stant vigilance of Congress could do 
much in this field to protect the public 
purse. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
repeat that Congress should have as its 
goal a reduction of at least $7,000,000,000 
in Federal spending. This reduction, in 
my opinion, should have priority over 
any new or additional taxes in our effort 
to obtain a balanced budget. 

As further evidence that demands for 
Government economy are widespread, I 
wish to place in the Record at this point, 
a petition from another county in my dis¬ 
trict, Elkhart County, which I believe 
eloquently expresses the majority view¬ 
point of the American people: 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Hon. Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Crumpacker: The undersigned, 
all residents and voters of Elkhart County. 
Ind., desire that you he advised of our reac¬ 
tions to the recent proposed Federal tax in¬ 
creases. 

No one of us desires to evade or avoid our 
just share of the tax burden. That Is a price 
we must all pay for the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship In this wonderful country. However, we 
cannot, and we wlU not. tolerate any in¬ 
crease In taxes at the present time for any 
other reason than to rearm this country and 
our allies to meet aggression. 

The proposed budget of the PreLident con¬ 
tains, as you know, many provisions for in¬ 
creases In the allotments for the Presidoit’s 
social reforms, or shall we say, socialistic pro¬ 
gram. We are definitely opposed to the ex¬ 
penditure of any more funds to Increase the 
scope of Federal control In this country. 

The economic stability of this country has 
been shaken and disturbed and Is in danger 
of being completely disrupted. You appre¬ 
ciate, better than we, that such a result 
would throw us to our knees before Russia 
without even having had an opportunity to 
defend ourselves. 

We appeal to you, and we advise you as our 
elected representative, to do all in your 
power to curb these foolhardy proposals, and 
to guard every dollar that must be ex¬ 
pended. The future of our country Is at 
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Btake. We will need every dollar our econ¬ 
omy can raise to succeed in the conflict 
ahead. We expect you to do all you can to 
conserve the tax dollars we must all sacri¬ 
fice. 


Forget the Dams and Give the Triple 
Cities Flood Walls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the most disgraceful 
exhibition of cheap politics on record has 
been displayed for the past 4 or 5 years 
in the valleys of Chenango and Susque¬ 
hanna in New York’s Southern Tier. 

A continuous, deliberate campaign of 
misinformation and deceit against the 
wishes of the people of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, Endicott, and Vestal in 
regard to adequate flood control has been 
and is still being waged by undercover 
agents of sabotage. 

It all started as an attempt in certain 
high places back home and in Washing¬ 
ton to discredit the Hall proposal of 
flood-wall protection for the greater 
Endicott-Vestal area of the Susquehanna 
River. 

No sooner would I make a public utter¬ 
ance of what everybody in Broome 
County knows to be true, namely, that 
these walls are the first line of defense 
against floods, than a hue and cry would 
be raised by sundry experts that the 
only possible solution was the building 
of dams miles up the Susquehanna and 
Chenango above Binghamton. 

This campaign of rule or ruin has ac¬ 
complished the blocking of my proposal 
and has already caused damage to a 
billion dollars’ worth of public and pri¬ 
vate and industrial properties in our 
neighborhood in the 1948 flood. 

It is apparent that the saboteurs of 
the Hall plan preferred the satisfaction 
of defeating this logical flood-wall proj¬ 
ect rather than saving the triple cities 
from floods. 

These same smart alecks are now glee¬ 
fully jubiliant over the orospect of local 
flood works being shelved with prefer¬ 
ence directed to our national defense 
program. 

They grin and grimace at my sugges¬ 
tion to call our flood walls a defense 
priority when I demand that the Army 
engineers build them anyway. 

Not content in wrecking proper safe¬ 
guards in the interest of our Triple Cit¬ 
ies population, they have extended their 
campaign of harassment to the rural folk 
of Chenango, Delaware, Otsego Counties. 

The tremendous torrent of protesting 
letters I am now receiving from com¬ 
mittees and people in the areas of Mount 
Upton. South New Berlin, Rockdale, Af- 
ton, Unadilla, and other nearby com¬ 
munities, tells me the enemies of proper 
flood control are on the march. 

There is no reason why the rural areas 
of Unadilla. Butternuts, or any other 


point in the Susquehanna and Chenango 
watersheds should be destroyed by a 
massive dam-construction program in 
place of the erection of our Triple Cities 
flood walls. 

You can put me down as standing 
solidly on the side of the citizens of both 
t:.e metropolitan and rural areas in this 
flght against the hypocrites and moneky- 
wrench throwers trying to build these 
mighty dams ahead of the Hall flood- 
wall projects. 

I say to these flnaglers, leave the rural 
people alone, do not ruin their lands, 
their homes, their properties just because 
you are determined to deprive the Triple 
Cities of flood walls. 

Is there more gravy in juicy contracts 
for building dams than for the flood 
walls? You know there is, and so do 1. 

Be patriotic Americans for a change. 
Forget the profits, the dollars you will 
line your pockets with if the dams are 
built. 

Forget the dams and get busy on our 
flood walls, which ought to reach solidly 
clear from Conklin and Kirkwood away 
down past West Endicott and Vestal, 
nearly to the Tioga County line. 

You people up there in Chenango, Ot¬ 
sego, and Delaware Counties can rest 
assured I will flght these birds to the 
finish. I will not take this dam build¬ 
ing lying down. My preference is flood- 
wall construction down where the trou¬ 
ble is in the Triple Cities, and I do not 
believe in wrecking your houses either. 


Korean Policy and Our Diplomatic 
Relations in the Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker. 
Johr C. Caldwell, former Embassy at¬ 
tache at Seoul. Korea, gave an address 
Tuesday afternoon in Derby, Conn., to 
the Sarah Riggs Humphreys Chapter. 
DAR, an account of which was carried 
in Wednesday’s edition of the Ansonia 
Sentinel. 

His remarks, which were confined to 
Korean policy as promulgated by the 
State Department and our diplomatic 
relations in the Far East, merit far 
greater circulation than given by their 
printing in a local newspaper. 

Mr. Caldwell, a first-hand observer, 
related astonishing tales of our failure 
to recognize the basic differences in 
oriental and occidental behavior. One 
portion of his address relates to the ob¬ 
vious incompetency of embassy person¬ 
nel and to the tragic failure of State De¬ 
partment intelligence in foreseeing the 
invasion of South Korea. 

This is the most forthright account I 
have yet encountered of the complete in¬ 
ability of the State Department to rep¬ 
resent the people of the Unitd States in 
its foreign policy. 

The story is one of shame—^it cries out 
for corrective action. 


The news account follows: 

Caldwell Says Snobs. Incompetents, Al¬ 
coholics Represented United States at 

Seoul; Tells of Grave Mistake Made at 

Yalta 

Diplomatic mistakes caused us to fall in 
spreading the principles of democracy in 
Korea, John C. Caldwell, former United 
States Embassy Attach^ at Seoul. Korea, told 
a large gathering of members of Sarah Riggs 
Humphreys Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the meeting held 
Tuesday af .ernoon In Library Hall. 

"We had a wonderful opportunity to teach 
the people what democracy was." he said, 
"but we left the people confused. Part of 
our failure is a matter of personnel." the 
speaker declared. "I don’t believe there are 
many Communists in the State Department 
despite what Senator McCarthy says, but 
there are people who are not doing a good 
Job of selling America to the people of the 
world," averred the former United States 
Embassy attach'. 

"Today people are of tremendous Impor¬ 
tance, especially the people who represent us 
abroad. The Voice of America employs 
10.650 people, and the President wants to 
raise this to 13,000." 

WRONG PERSONNEL 

"Unfortunately, alcoholics. Incompetent 
people, and people who believe in the Gook 
philosophy are representing us. A person 
who has a Gook philosophy Is a person who 
believes that people who live differently or 
not as well as he does are a low-class people. 
Our representatives in Seoul showed In their 
everyday actions that they disliked the 
people with whom they worked. Half of our 
people detested the Koreans and showed it. 
They knew nothing of the people, their 
habits or customs. The Communists In their 
propaganda say we are snobs and we live up 
to their propaganda." 

NO TRAINING 

Mr. Caldwell went on to say that the 
United States Government gives no train¬ 
ing to the people attached to the State De¬ 
partment. 

"There is no way of testing aptitudes. We 
send them to Washington, D. C., for 3 weeks 
tv> learn State Department protocol. They 
learn how to correctly address the Ambassa¬ 
dor and how to drop their calling cards in 
order of importance. We teach them noth¬ 
ing about the country to which they are 
going, the customs or the people. A sales¬ 
man is not a good salesman unless he Is in¬ 
terested In his prospect. Incalculable dam¬ 
age has been done by sending incompetent 
personnel as America's representatives in 
foreign lands." 

chronic alcoholic 

He told of a man in the Slate Department 
at Seoul who was third in importance. This 
man was a chronic alcoholic, the speaker 
averred, who was treated for alcoholism and 
released, readmitted for treatment and again 
released. He attempted suicide, was again 
treated and released and Is still on duty 
representing you in Korea. 

Mr. Caldwell, born In China of missionary 
parents, said he came to this country for the 
first time when he entered college. He de¬ 
clared that Korea was the big story of 1950 
and the side show of 1951. Korea will con¬ 
tinue to be of great interest to America and 
Russia. The latter, he said, thought it could 
win a large part of the geography of the 
world with America doing nothing to .stop 
her. He continued that he was afraid that 
Korea will continue as a danger spot for a 
good many years. 

He wondered If we would learn a lesson 
from our mistakes In Korea—diplomatic mis¬ 
takes which cost the Americans 60,000 in 
casualties and a total of 1,000,000 casualties 
of all nations. 
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Malaya to keep the Western Powers off bal¬ 
ance and In a state ot continuous confusion* 
be thinks our side should do a little **behlnd 
the curtain” work and keep the Kremlin 
guessing. 

Well—that’s the kind of global war we are 
In, and even though we are prepared to light 
an old>fashionod shooting war, we may very 
well find that the "new” technique—about 
which old Demosthenes orated 2,000 years 
ago—will continue to bo the main charac¬ 
teristic of continuing warfare. 


Cat the Budget 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 

OF INDIANA 

IN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 19S1 

Mr. CRUMFACKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, after President Truman 
presented us with a staggering $71,000,- 
000,000 budget and then had the effront¬ 
ery to dare Congress to cut it, I called 
upon my colleagues to Join me in accept¬ 
ing this challenge by voting for rigid 
economy in nondefense spending. I 
pointed out that Mr. Truman was asking 
the American people to make sacrifices 
in their dally living, through increased 
taxes, but that he himself was refusing 
to make political sacrifices by suspending 
his give-away schemes for socializing 
America. 1 called attention to the esti¬ 
mate of Senator Byrd* of Virginia, that 
at least $7,000,000,000 could be trimmed 
from the budget without impairing the 
defense effort in any way. And I 
promised the taxpayers of the Third In¬ 
diana District that I, for one, would not 
vote to increase taxes a single penny 
until every bit of fat had been trimmed 
from the President’s budget. 

My remarks on this subject were sub¬ 
sequently printed in several newspapers 
in northern Indiana, including the 
Michigan City News-Dispatch. A few 
days later I was pleasantly surprised to 
see an article in that newspaper which I 
quote in full herewith: 

High Taxes Irk You?—^H s Doss Something 
About It. Will You? 

Everyone talks about high taxes but few 
do anything about it. Few, except William 
Welk, that is. 

Welk, a prison guard who lives at 219 East 
Eleventh, read with approval in his February 
28 News-Dispatch that third district Con¬ 
gressman Shep Crumpackex was urging his 
colleagues to accept President 'Iruman's dare 
and cut the $71,000,000,000 budget. The 
story gave Welk an idea. 

Carefully he typed the story neatly on sev¬ 
eral sheets of paper and beneath It a note 
to the Congressman telling him that the 
persons whose names and addresses appear 
on subsequent sheets agree with his stand. 
Then Welk began getting signatures In his 
free time. 

In 1 week, more than 700 persons signed 
the sheets with their names and addresses. 

’’There are Democrats and Republicans 
alike on these lists of names,” he said. 

Now he has received some help to add at 
least that many more signatures before send¬ 
ing the lists to Washington. Blank lists for 
signing have been placed at the News-Dis¬ 
patch and chamber of commerce offices for 
anyone who feels the same way to sign. 


Mr. Speaker, the document referred to 
in the above article is now in my posses¬ 
sion. It is beautifully bound and is in¬ 
scribed as a **testimonial of confidence 
and appreciation** extended to me for my 
stand in support of Government econ¬ 
omy. It bears the signatures of more 
than 1.500 citizens of Michigan City, in¬ 
cluding many leaders in civic affairs. 

My purpose in calling this incident to 
the attention of Congress Is to emphasize 
a simple fact that many of us here may 
be inclined to overlook. That fact Is 
that there is a tremendous ground swell 
of feeling in this country against the 
spendthrift policies of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. There is a great popular 
demand for a program of rigid Govern¬ 
ment economy of the kind proposed by 
Senator Byrd in the Senate and by Re¬ 
publican leaders in the House. The 
people are aware that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia spoke the truth 
when he said recently: 

The 5 years that have passed since World 
War II ended may well go down in history 
as the most irresponsible 5 years of the 
great American Republic. * • • 

In those 5 years has been squandered the 
greatest prosperity ever to come to any na¬ 
tion: the Federal Government has collected 
far more taxes than ever before; it has spent 
far more money on purely domestic-civilian 
programs than ever before; it has spent far 
more money abroad than ever before; it has 
spent far more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving preparedness; and 
It has failed to curtail the greatest public 
debt any nation has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, it is futile to look to Pres¬ 
ident Truman for leadership in this fight 
to restore a sound American economy. 
Mr. Truman is committed to a program 
of more and more spending, and higher 
and higher taxes. The leadership must 
come from Congress. The people are 
looking to us to do more than pay mere 
lip .service to economy. They are ex¬ 
pecting us to work for it and to vote 
for it. 

At the time Mr. Truman presented his 
record budget to Congress I pointed out 
that there were vast opportunities for 
savings in nearly every civilian-domestic 
item. Several of the President’s pro¬ 
posals were designed to initiate pet proj¬ 
ects of the administration and fulllll 
political, vote-buying promises made to 
various pressure groups. Good illustra¬ 
tions of this type are proposed appro¬ 
priations to socialize farming and medi¬ 
cine. These appropriations, in my opin¬ 
ion. should be rejected outright. 

A second step we must take is to serve 
notice on our military leaders that un¬ 
necessary wa.ste. duplication, and ineffi¬ 
ciency in the defense program will not be 
tolerated. Appropriations for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are not sacred. 
They must be carefully scrutinized. 
Their actual expenditures, reaching as¬ 
tronomical figures, must be the subject 
of continuing and constructively critical 
review. 

No one for a moment wants to deny 
our fighting men the best in training, 
equipment and care. No one wants to 
scrimp on weapons or ammunition or on 
any of the essential items which com¬ 
prise the framework of a sound defense 
structure. But anyone who has ever 


served In the Armed Forces knows that 
military supply officials are not noted for 
their financial prudence. They need to 
have applied to them the firm hand of 
those whose responsibility it is to total up 
the bill which Is to be submitted to the 
people. 

Without intending to imply any criti¬ 
cism of our Nation’s military lea,ders, 1 
am convinced that substantial savings 
could be effected in the defense effort 
without in any way Impairing the sound¬ 
ness of our defense effort. 

For example, with millions of pounds of 
Government-owned butter and eggs 
stored in caves around the coimtry. it re¬ 
cently was disclosed that the Quarter¬ 
master General has been contracting to 
buy butter and eggs on the open market 
at current high prices. There was no ef¬ 
fort at cooperation between the Army 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has been selling these same food¬ 
stuffs at a nominal sum or, in some cases, 
giving them away. Proper liaison be¬ 
tween Government agencies would have 
prevented this inexcusable waste of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

I appreciate the fact that mistakes are 
bound to occur when mobilization prep¬ 
arations are hurried as they are at this 
time. My only point is that the con¬ 
stant vigilance of Congress could do 
much in this field to protect the public 
purse. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
repeat that Congress should have as its 
goal a reduction of at least $7,000,000,000 
in Federal spending. This reduction, in 
my opinion, should have priority over 
any new or additional taxes in our effort 
to obtain a balanced budget. 

As further evidence that demands for 
Government economy are widespread, I 
wish to place in the Record at this point, 
a petition from another county in my dis¬ 
trict, Elkhart County, which I believe 
eloquently expresses the majority view¬ 
point of the American people: 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Hon. Shepard J. Crumpacker, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

"Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Crumpacker: The undersigned, 
all residents and voters of Elkhart County, 
Ind., desire that you be advised of our reac¬ 
tions to the recent proposed Federal tax In¬ 
creases. 

No one of us desires to evade or avoid nur 
Just share of the tax burden. That Is a price 
we must all pay for the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship in this wonderful country. However, we 
cannot, and we will not, tolerate any in¬ 
crease in taxes at the present time for any 
other reason than to rearm this country and 
our allies to meet aggression. 

The proposed budget of the PreLident con¬ 
tains, as you know, many provisions fur in¬ 
creases In the allotments for the President’s 
social reforms, or shall we say. socialistic pro¬ 
gram. We are definitely opposed to tbe ex¬ 
penditure of any more funds to increase the 
scope of Federal control in this country. 

The economic stability of this country has 
been shaken and disturbed and is in danger 
of being completely disrupted. You appre¬ 
ciate, better than we, that such a result 
would throw us to our knees before Russia 
without even having had an opportunity to 
defend ourselves. 

We appeal to you. and we advise you as our 
elected representative, to do all in your 
power to curb these foolhardy projjosals, and 
to guard every dollar that must be ex¬ 
pended. The lutuje of our country 1 b at 
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stake. We will need every dollar our econ¬ 
omy can raise to succeed In the conflict 
ahead. We expect you to do all you can to 
conserve the tax dollars we must all sacri¬ 
fice. 


Forget the Dams and Give the Triple 
Citiet Flood Walls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7 ,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the most disgraceful 
exhibition of cheap politics on record has 
been displayed for the past 4 or 5 years 
in the valleys of Chenango and Susque¬ 
hanna in New York’s Southern Tier. 

A continuous, deliberate campaign of 
misinformation and deceit against the 
wishes of the people of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, Endicott, and Vestal in 
regard to adequate flood control has been 
and is still being waged by undercover 
agents of sabotage. 

It all started as an attempt in certain 
high places back home and in Washing¬ 
ton to discredit the Hall proposal of 
flood-wall protection for the greater 
Endicott-Vestal area of the Susquehanna 
River. 

No sooner would I make a public utter¬ 
ance of what everybody in Broome 
County knows to be true, namely, that 
these walls are the first line of defense 
against floods, than a hue and cry would 
be raised by sundry experts that the 
only possible solution was the building 
of dams miles up the Susquehanna and 
Chenango above Binghamton.- 

This campaign of rule or ruin has ac¬ 
complished the blocking of my proposal 
and has already caused damage to a 
billion dollars’ worth of public and pri¬ 
vate and industrial properties in our 
neighborhood in the 1948 flood. 

It is apparent that the saboteurs of 
the Hall plan preferred the satisfaction 
of defeating this logical flood-wall proj¬ 
ect rather than saving the triple cities 
from floods. 

These same smart alecks are now glee¬ 
fully jubiliant over the orospect of local 
flood works being shelved with prefer¬ 
ence directed to our national defense 
program. 

They grin and grimace at my sugges¬ 
tion to call our flood walls a defense 
priority when I demand that the Army 
engineers build them anyway. 

Not content in wrecking proper safe¬ 
guards in the interest of our Triple Cit¬ 
ies population, they have extended their 
c'^mpaign of harassment to the rural folk 
of Chenango, Delaware, Otsego Counties. 

The tremendous torrent of protesting 
letters I am now receiving from com¬ 
mittees and people in the areas of Mount 
Upton, South New Berlin, Rockdale, Af- 
ton, Unadilla, and other nearby com¬ 
munities, tells me the enemies of proper 
flood control are on the march. 

There is no reason why the rural areas 
of Unadilla, Butternuts, or any other 


point in the Susquehanna and Chenango 
watersheds should be destroyed by a 
massive dam-construction program in 
place of the erection of our Triple Cities 
flood walls. 

You can put me down as standing 
solidly on the side of the citizens of both 
t'.e metropolitan and rural areas in this 
flght against the hypocrites and moneky- 
wrench throwers trying to build these 
mighty dams ahead of the Hall flood- 
wall projects. 

I say to these flnaglers, leave the rural 
people alone, do not ruin their lands, 
their homes, their properties just because 
you are determined to deprive the Triple 
Cities of flood walls. 

Is there more gravy in juicy contracts 
for building dams than for the flood 
walls? You know there is. and so do I. 

Be patriotic Americans for a change. 
Forget the profits, the dollars you will 
line your pockets with if the dams are 
built. 

Forget the dams and get busy on our 
flood walls, which ought to reach solidly 
clear from Conklin and Kirkwood away 
down past West Endicott and Vestal, 
nearly to the Tioga County line. 

You people up there in Chenango, Ot¬ 
sego, and Delaware Counties can rest 
assured I will fight these birds to the 
finish. I will not take this dam build¬ 
ing lying down. My preference is flood- 
wall construction down where the trou¬ 
ble is in the Triple Cities, and I do not 
believe in wrecking your houses either. 


Korean Policy and Onr Diplomatic 
Relations in tbe Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Johr C. Caldwell, former Embassy at¬ 
tache at Seoul, Korea, gave an address 
Tuesday afternoon in Derby, Conn., to 
the Sarah Riggs Humphreys Chapter, 
DAR, an account of which was carried 
in Wednesday’s edition of the Ansonia 
Sentinel. 

His remarks, which were confined to 
Korean policy as promulgated by the 
State Department and our diplomatic 
relations in the Far East, merit far 
greater circulation than given by their 
printing in a local newspaper. 

Mr. Caldwell, a first-hand observer, 
related astonishing tales of our failure 
to recognize the basic differences in 
oriental and occidental behavior. One 
portion of his address relates to the ob¬ 
vious incompetency of embassy person¬ 
nel and to the tragic failure of State De¬ 
partment Intelligence in foreseeing the 
invasion of South Korea. 

This is the most forthright account I 
have yet encountered of the complete in¬ 
ability of the State Department to rep¬ 
resent the people of the Unitd States in 
its foreign policy. 

The story is one of shame—^It cries out 
for corrective action. 


The news account follows: 

Caldwell Says Snobs. Incompetents, Al¬ 
coholics Represented United States at 

Seoul; Tells of Grave Mistake Made at 

Yalta 

Diplomatic mistakes caused us to fall In 
spreading the principles of democracy in 
Korea, John C. Caldwell, former United 
States Embassy Attach6 at Seoul, Korea, told 
a large gathering of members of Sarah Riggs 
Humphreys Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the meeting held 
Tuesday afternoon In Library Hall. 

“We had a wonderful opportunity to teach 
the people what democracy was,” he said, 
“but we left the people confused. Part of 
our failure Is a matter of personnel,” the 
speaker declared. “I don’t believe there are 
many Communists in the State Department 
despite what Senator McCarthy says, but 
there are people who are not doing a good 
Job of selling America to the people of the 
world,” averred the former United States 
Embassy attach 

“Today people arc of tremendous Impor¬ 
tance, especially the people who represent us 
abroad. The Voice of America employs 
10,650 people, and the President wants to 
raise this to 13,000.” 

WRONG personnel 

“Unfortunately, alcoholics, Incompetent 
people, and people who believe in the Gook 
philosophy are representing us. A person, 
who has a Gonk philosophy Is a person who 
believes that people who live differently or 
not as well as he does are a low-class people. 
Our representatives in Seoul showed In their 
everyday actions that they disliked the 
people with whom they worked. Half of our 
people detested the Koreans and showed it. 
They knew nothing of the people, their 
habits or customs. The Communists in their 
propaganda say we are snobs and we live up 
to their propaganda.” 

NO TRAINING 

Mr. Caldwell went on to say that the 
United States Government gives no train¬ 
ing to the people attached to the State De¬ 
partment. 

“There is no way of testing aptitudes. We 
send them to Washington, D. C., for 3 weeks 
tv» learn State Department protocol. They 
learn how to correctly address the Ambassa¬ 
dor and how to drop their calling cards la 
order of importance. We leach them noth¬ 
ing about the country to which they are 
going, the customs or the people. A sales¬ 
man is not a good salesman unless he is In¬ 
terested in his prospect. Incalculable dam¬ 
age has been done by sending Incompetent 
personnel as America's representatives In 
foreign lands.” 

CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC 

He told of a man In the State Department 
at Seoul who was third In importance. This 
man was a chronic alcoholic, the speaker 
averred, who was treated for alcoholism and 
released, readmitted for treatment and again 
released. He attempted suicide, was again 
treated and released and is still on duty 
representing you in Korea. 

Mr. Caldwell, born In China of missionary 
parents, said he came to this country for the 
first time when he entered college. He de¬ 
clared that Korea was the big story of 1950 
and the side show of 1951. Korea will con¬ 
tinue to be of great interest to America and 
Russia. The latter, he said, thought It could 
win a large part of the geography of the 
world with America doing nothing to stop 
her. He continued that he was afraid that 
Korea will continue as a danger spot for a 
good many years. 

He wondered if we would learn a lesson 
from our mistakes In Korea—diplomatic mis¬ 
takes which cost the Americans 60,000 in 
casualties and a total of 1,000.000 casualties 
of all nations. 
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Korea la an old country, the speaker said, 
with a history that goes hack 4.235 years. 
It has been fought over and grasped at by 
neighboring countries for a long time. In 
the nineteenth century, Japan, China, and 
Russia fought for Its control, with the Japa¬ 
nese vrlnnlng out early In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Russia has always been Interested In 
Korea, with both Stalin and Lenin expound¬ 
ing the theory that If the billion and a half 
people of the Far East could be indoctrinated 
in communism these people could provide 
the raw manpower to completely control the 
western capitalistic nations. 

YALTA MISTAKE 

The greatest mistake America made was 
made when we gave entry to the Par East 
to Russia at Yalta. We were anxious for 
Russia to get into the Asiatic war. he de¬ 
clared. Our Intelligence Department was 
not operating very well at the time. Japan 
was near defeat. We did not need Russia, 
Mr. Caldwell pointed out. 

The idea at Yalta was that we would enter 
South Korea to disarm the Japanese and 
Russia would do the same In North Korea, so 
the thirty-eighth parallel came Into being 
simply because It was a line which more or 
less divided Korea In half. But no thought 
was given to the fact that two-thirds of the 
population lives in the south, which is almost 
completely agricultural, and one-third the 
population resides In the north, which is 
where all the industries are located. 

DISARM JAPAN 

The thirty-eighth parallel was to be In 
existence only until the Japanese had been 
disarmed. A United States-U. S. S. R. com¬ 
mission was sot up to agree on a government 
for Korea, but Russia would not agree to 
anything proposed. Finally, in 1948, the 
United Nations sent a commission which 
tried to work with Russia, but was denied 
the right to go north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

GOVERNMENT 

Finally it was decided to elect a govern¬ 
ment In the American zone, and in Blay 1948 
an election was held. Mr. Caldwell informed 
hls listeners which was a free election, more 
democratic than in my home State, Tennes¬ 
see. Dr. Syngman Rhee became President. 
The South Koreans had more freedom in 
1948-50 than ever before. More than i.OCCi.- 
000 refugees came in from North Korea, ever 
mountain passes at night, under great risk, 
to get into South Korea. 

The military government, established in 
1945 and continuing until 1948. left as soon 
as the South Korean Government was es- 
tabllshecl despite the interest and demands 
of the Korean people. Our Department of 
State took over all operations In South Korea, 
and it Is the Department of State which 
can keep us out of war, or, by a bad Job, 
get us into war, the speaker emphasized. 

LARGE ESTABLISHMENT 

*‘A8 soon as our troops left in the summer 
of 1948 we built a very large diplomatic es¬ 
tablishment, the largest ever maintained 
overseas. Larger than in great capitals of the 
world. In Seoul we had an establishment of 
1,800 Americans. There were 11 hotels, 10 
bars, a beauty parlor, barber shop, taxis, and 
liquor store. The United States Government 
owned 376 homes. Good salaries were paid, 
with 100 employees getting $10,000 per year, 
plus a house, rent free, plus two servants paid 
for by the State Department, plus free utili¬ 
ties and fuel. Still, Seoul was considered a 
hardship post, and we were paid 26 percent 
extra for having to live In a hardship post.’* 

Mr. Caldwell said that he believed State 
Department employees sbould be comfort¬ 
able, but I think when we have luxury then 
we create a chasm between ourselves and the 
people we are supposed to serve. The Ko¬ 


reans have a very low standard of living, and 
the Communist tries to capitalize on the 
needs of the people. The Communists al¬ 
ways point to America as rich, imperlalistio 
America, and how we lived created a wonder¬ 
ful Communist line. And how they used it. 
They told the people we were only intercstftd 
in making money and more money. Thvrt 
should be some lessons we should learn on 
how to develop diplomatic relations in the 
future. 

FAULTY INTELLIGENCE 

“On June 26 we heard that the Invasion 
had started. We had joked about the time 
when the Communists would Invade, take 
us all prisoners, and send us to Siberia. 
State Department Intelligence had reported 
that the Communist morale was low, that 
there was no connection between the Korean 
Communists and Moscow, that the North 
Koreans had not good military equipment, 
and that the South Korean Army was so 
strong it could stop any invasion.” He 
pointed out that this information was re¬ 
ceived through our Intelligence despite the 
fact that Seoul was only 25 air miles from 
the thirty-eighth parallel and that the North 
Koreans bad evacuated whole villages, wid¬ 
ened highways so that tanks could get by, 
strengthened buildings.” 

INCREDULOUS AMBASSADOR 

“Our Ambassador at Seoul refused to be¬ 
lieve the story of the Invasion for hour after 
hour and refused to allow the evacuation of 
our women and children. He would not 
allow American planes to evacuate our 
women and children because he ferred it 
might provoke an Incident. Finally he 
ordered the evacuation and there was only 
one boat in the harbor at Inchon, a boat 
with a capacity for 12 people and It carried 
682 women arid children to Japan. Many 
had to be taken off the boat on stretchers— 
all the result of faulty Intelligence. In this 
battle against communism we must have 
honest intelligence In State Department 
operations,” the speaker declared. 

SIX KNEW 

He continued that although we had not 
believed the invasion rumors, the British, 
with a staff of only six people, had sent out 
evacuation orders 3 weeks before. The South 
Korean Government had warned us of the 
coming invasion as had the government of 
Chlang Kal-sbck. “We were so full of 
wishful thinking, so hopeful that the North 
Koreans would believe we were their friends 
instead of the Russians being tbelr friends, 
that we believed that there would be no 
trouble. 

*T was in the State Department for 8 years 
and have heard top officials declaim ou the 
merits of Chinese Communists, declaring 
that we would find no real tie between the 
Chinese Communists and Russia. The North 
Korean or Chinese Communist In the Far 
East is part of International communism. 
This trouble In Korea started at Russia’s 
direction. Our whole history for the last 
6 years In dealing with communism has 
failed miserably.” 

ONE LOCATION 

Mr. Caldwell told of the Voice of America, 
whose purpose It is through radio, news¬ 
papers, motion pictures, and information 
centers to sell our point of view. He said 
that 33 persons were engaged In Korea sim¬ 
ply selling our point of view, to teach the 
Koreans about democracy and American 
aims. Our first mistake was that the 33 en¬ 
gaged In various phases of selling America to 
the Koreans all were located in Seoul. The 
Koreans are largely agrarian. They live on 
farms and very few get to Seoul, Yet no real 
effort was made to reach the millions of 
people on the farms. 

The people are illiterate but Intelligent, 
Mr. Caldwell said. He told of the library of 


16,000 volumes maintained at Seoul and of 
the 200 periodicals received every month, 
among which were Vogue and Harper’s 
Bazaar. He said we were trying to teach 
democracy to a people who couldn’t read 
English. 

One of the unfortunate things is. the 
speaker said, that the State Department op¬ 
erates the same no matter where It Is. In 
Norway. England, Iran, or Korea, So Inflex¬ 
ible Is the list of reacing material that the 
list for London, England, is the same as It is 
fo, Seoul, Korea. 

EX^riBIT 

He told of a group of students who arked 
him If be could get an exhibit of public 
bousing to show In Korea because of the 
desperate hou^sing shortage. A “magnificent 
exhibit” of Peter Stuyvesant Village In Now 
York City was flown to Korea, all fine brick 
buildings. The people become frustrated, 
he said, when they see this sort of exhibit 
when they have only straw and mud to work 
with. The students came to Mr. Caldwell 
and told him that the exhibit was fine, and 
that, perhaps. In a hundred years something 
like that mlgh,» be built In Korea, but cculd 
something be ’ rough t In which would be of 
help today. 

He told of arkine,- for a motion picture on 
college life, expecting a dim on a small col¬ 
lege. Instead a documentary film on the 
University of California was sent to be shown 
to students who have no textbookT and who 
must study in frame buildings without heat. 

COMMUNISTS WORK FOB US 

Mr. Caldwell said that we failed In our 
Iritelllgencfc and we failed to sell the people 
our alms and what democracy really means 
but, he continued, “I don’t think all Is lost. 
Where we have failed the CommunlFts have 
von it for us.” The occupation o*’ southern 
Korea by the Communists haj caused the 
Koreans to be violently against communism. 
H * said that In letters from friends in China 
he is informe that the antl-Communlst 
feeling Is greater than ever before. They 
know that the economic and farm reforms 
do not work. 

EVANGELICAL ZEAL 

In contflUBlon Mr. Caldwell said that he 
hoped that from our mistakes we can learn 
how to reach the people and that now is the 
time to win or lose the people of the Far 
Past. He said what Is needed la the evangeli¬ 
cal zeal which marked the work of the mis- 
Flonnrles. He told of hls father who 61 years 
ago went to China as a missionary and of 
his wife’s father who went to Korea as a 
missionary 40 years ago. when conditions 
were bad and living arrangements poor. He 
declared that those missionaries had suc¬ 
ceeded because they believed In whnt they 
were selling, Christianity. They learned to 
like th' people. Mr. Caldwell emphasized 
that If we could get the State Department to 
believe In what we are attempting to sell and 
to use the evangelical zeal that marked the 
missionaries “then we can win this great 
fight against communism.” 


Safe Alternative to a Big Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct the attention of the House 
to the following thoughtful statement 
relative to universal military training 
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which appeared as an editorial in the 
Evening Star yesterday: 

Safe Alternative to a Bio Armt 

Chairman Vinson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Is right. This country 
cannot afford either the economic or military 
consequence of being without universal mili¬ 
tary training In the threatening era which 
stretches ahead into the Indeflmite future. 
A military training system is a necessary ad¬ 
junct of a strong and ready Reserve program 
to back up the standing army. With such a 
system we can run the calculated risk of 
maintaining a small Regular Delense Estab¬ 
lishment, knowing that in an emergency 
there will be trained manpower Instantly 
available to augment the standing Armed 
Forces. 

Without an adequate trained Reserve the 
only safe plan would be to build up a much 
larger Tegular Army than is currently 
planned. There is a limit, however, to the 
defense burden which our economy cun 
support. 

The bill before the House differs from the 
Senate-approved bill in several minor re¬ 
spects and one major one. The House ver¬ 
sion would reduce the present draft age of 
19 to IBisi, while the Senate bill would lower 
It to 18. Draft service Is lengthened from 
21 to 26 months, as compared with the Senate 
requirement for 24 months' service. The 
House hill has no limit on the number of 
men who could be Inducted, whereas the 
Senate placed a 4,000,000 limit on military 
manpower. A major difference between the 
bills Is that the House measure places a defi¬ 
nite 3-year limit on the drafting of men for 
actual service. The Senate defeated a some¬ 
what similar limitation proposed by Senator 
Taft. 

While the 3-ycar time limit would be re¬ 
stricted by the language of the House bill to 
only that part of selective service which 
channeled men into the Regular Armed 
Forces, leaving UMT unaffected. The Star 
believes it would be a mistake to raise any 
legal barrier to further induction of men In 
this unsettled period. Since the program 
contemplated under the legislation would 
involve a tapering off of Inductions for active 
service, it is not clear what la to be gained 
by setting a deadline on lurthor Inductions. 
If. us Is hoped, conditions grow no wor.se 
than they are today, or If they improve, In¬ 
ductions for actual service will have reached 
a minimum by 1964 or before, making stat¬ 
utory restrictions more or loss academic. If, 
on the other hand, the world situation 
worsens before 1954, It would be foolhardy to 
place the Induction system under the handi¬ 
cap of a deadline. 

In any event, the House should take care 
to see that any time limit which may be 
adopted does not apply to universal military 
training. UMT Is a long-view security pro¬ 
gram that should be ret up on a permanent 
basis. It should continue to supply a reser¬ 
voir of trained manpower in time of peace 
as well us during emergency periods. 'The 
very existence of such a reservoir would help 
to keep the peace. 


In the True Tradition of the Free Prew 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT?. MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridas/, April 6 ,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to call attention to a 
statement from Senator Charles Tobey, 


of New Hampshire, elicited by Mr. For¬ 
tune Pope, editor of the II Progresso, na¬ 
tional newspaper serving the Italian- 
American population of the Nation. 

To me, unity among the various mi¬ 
nority groups that form our population 
is a cherished and desired state. There¬ 
fore, I was pleased at the action of Mr. 
Pope in clearing up a serious misunder¬ 
standing concerning Italo-Americans, 
which arose from the Senate crime in¬ 
vestigation hearings in New York. I say 
serious because at this time, while the 
Nation is girded to stepping up prepara¬ 
tions for full mobilization, unity is of the 
utmost necessity. 

Fortune Pope, as a spokesman for the 
Americans of Italian origin, performed a 
public .service in keeping with the best 
traditions of the great free press, in 
traveling to Washington to meet with 
Senator Tobey to clarify certain points 
made by the Senator on radio and tele¬ 
vision. regarding Italian immigrants to 
this country. 

In eliciting the following statement 
from Senator Tobey, Mr. Pope has done 
a distinct service to Americans of Ital¬ 
ian origin whose exemplary citizenship 
has contributed greatly to America’s 
growth, and to the American people as 
a whole: 

Radio Statement of Hon. Charles Tobey, 

United States Senator From New Hamp¬ 
shire 

In the light of certain misunderstandings 
which have arisen from the recent crime In¬ 
vestigation hearings in New York, 1 am 
grateful to WHOM and the Progresso for 
this opportunity to clarify those misunder¬ 
standings. 

Issue has been made about a letter which 
I read Into the record at one of the recent 
television sessions of the crime committee 
hearings. 

I read that letter to convey the thought 
that the overwhelming majority of the Ital- 
lan-Amerlcan citizens are good men, such 
as the writer of that letter, and Just be¬ 
cause a small percentage of these people 
have done wrong, it casts no reflection on 
the many honest, hard-werking, patriotic 
Americans of Italian extraction who have 
contributed their talent and Industry to 
make our country strong and great. My sole 
purpose in reading this letter was to pay 
tribute to those fine Americans who—In 
contrast to a small minority—have given 
their best to the arts and Industries and 
civic life of these United States. 

I felt the spirit of that letter conveyed 
these thoughts and that It did not need to 
be clarified by any statement from me. 
However, if It was misunderstood, I am glad 
to clarify the point that I was trying to 
make. I count many Americans of Italian 
extraction among my close and intimate 
friends. 

The last thing I w'ould have in mind or do 
would be to cast aspersions on any racial 
group. I would con.slder that entirely un- 
American. 

The strength of our country lies In the 
fact that here are woven Into the fabric of 
American citizenship the blood of all na¬ 
tions, blended into our national life, making 
for strength and unity. 

Good Itallan-Amerlcan citizens, as well as 
the good citizens of other minority seg¬ 
ments of our population, have not had their 
good record damaged by the handful of 
evildoers who were called to testify before 
our committee. I know that I speak for all 
the members of the committee In assuring 
you of the heartfelt sincerity with which 1 
say this. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6, 1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the debate on the current 
draft extension and universal military 
training measure, there have been occa¬ 
sional references to the United States 
Marine Corps. Things which I have 
heard have been uniformly complimen¬ 
tary. Of particular and timely intere.st 
has been the comment on the excellent 
job done by the civilian component—the 
Reserve of the United States Marines. 

In this, I take particular pride be¬ 
cause of my long association with the 
Reserve and because during the closing 
phase of World War II and for some 
months thereafter I was director of the 
Reserve. As such I had a part in the 
planning of the organization which has 
functioned so magnificently and with 
such telling effect during the Korean 
troubles. 

Every since I became a marine in 1917 
I have asked myself the question which 
so many others have asked and are still 
asking: Why do marines fight they way 
they do? I have just read a letter sent 
by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps under date of February 7, 1951, to 
all general and commanding officers in 
the corps. It is an exceptional docu¬ 
ment and should be read by everyone 
in any way connected with the armed 
services. It would also be of value to 
everyone who is in a position of author¬ 
ity or leadership over others. 

In this letter of the Commandant to 
his officers, we may have found an im¬ 
portant key to the question: Why do ma¬ 
rines fight the way they do? 

The Commandant’s letter follows: 

Department op the Navy, 
Headquarters, 

United States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1951, 
From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

To: Distribution List. 

Subject: Topics of concern to the Marine 

Corps. 

1. Since It Is obviously Impracticable to 
hold the Commandant’s annual conference 
of general officers under the current circum¬ 
stances, the medium of this letter is em¬ 
ployed to acquaint all Marine Corps gen¬ 
eral officers and othjr commanding officers 
with the Commandant’s views on a number 
of matters of concern to the entire Marine 
Corps. 

2. This, unquestionably, is one of the 
moat critical periods in the history of the 
Marine Corps. Following demobilization 
and further progressive administrative re¬ 
duction from 1945 to June 1950, we have 
again embarked on a program of expansion 
In a new period of national emergency. Tlie 
First Marine Division and the First Ma¬ 
rine Aircraft Wing have already demon¬ 
strated In Korea that marines of today can 
equal the outstanding performance of their 
predecessors. The actions of the Marine 
Corps In the months and years ahead may 
very possibly have some measure of influence 
on the destiny of the country. These ac¬ 
tions, beyond question, will determine the 
future of the Marine Corps. 
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3. The reputation of the Corps—the man* 
ner in which it is looked upon by the Amer« 
lean people whom it serves—is a priceless 
asset. It was established by faithful and 
unswerving service rendered with a high 
order of professional competency at all 
times. A great part of it was due to suc¬ 
cess of marines in battle. A significant 
fraction comes, however, from the fact that 
habitually marines discharge any Job as¬ 
signed In a satisfactory manner. The pub¬ 
lic has come to associate competence and 
efficiency with the Marine Corps and It Is a 
responsibility of every marine to uphold this 
reputation. The Marine Corps will never 
become so large or impersonal as to be In¬ 
different to the activities of the individual 
marine. The success of the Corps In the past 
has been the result of the collective efforts 
of many Individuals. Success in the future 
will be attained by the same type of effort. 

4 . Attitude: In any period of expansion, 
it is difficult to retain a personal, individual 
approach to the men. To do so requires 
extraordinary effort on the part of every 
officer and noncommissioned officer. It is 
expected that whatever effort Is necessary 
will be made; whatever measures are re¬ 
quired will be taken. Should the time ever 
arrive when the individual marine becomes— 
or is permitted to believe that he has be¬ 
come—only a number of an MOS. then the 
Marine Corps will, in fact, have commenced 
to decline. In the 6 months from July 1950 
to January 1961, the Marine Corps doubled 
Its strength. With expansion of that order, 
it is far from simple to inntlll in every ma¬ 
rine the proper sense of responsibility and 
pride in the Corps. Nevertheless, it is a Job 
that must be done. 

6 . Interservice relations: As a military 
service of this Nation, the Marine Corps has 
certain clearly defined functions. The Ma¬ 
rine Corps’ Justification Is dependent en¬ 
tirely on the manner in which these func¬ 
tions are carried out. An Implied responsi¬ 
bility is that of complete and wholehearted 
cooperation with the other services. The 
Axnerlcan people definitely, and quite prop¬ 
erly, expect this to be done. Neither that 
nor any other worthwhile purpose is served 
by interservlce controversy. Accordingly, it 
Is expected that every possible measure will 
be taken to work In harmony with the other 
services. The emergency facing this coun¬ 
try will require work and sacrifice on the 
part of every American. The Immediate 
task of the Marine Corps in this emergency 
is to develop and maintain combat forces 
in being. This requires the complete and 
undivided effort of every marine. Perfect¬ 
ing and maintaining the proficiency of the 
Marine Corps is our full-time Job. Rela¬ 
tions with other services can and will be con¬ 
ducted on a basis of mutual cooperation and 
without sacrifice or compromise of Marine 
Corps principles. Marine participation in 
interservlce controversy in any form acta 
to the detriment of the Marine Corps and to 
the entire national defense structure, and 
Is a disservice to both. 

6 . Economy: The extensive program of ex¬ 
pansion on which the services have embarked 
is by no means to be Interpreted as Indicat¬ 
ing that previous measures of economy can 
be relaxed. While It is true that there will 
be more money, more men, and more mate¬ 
riel in the coming months. It is also true that 
the need to do the most with the least is far 
greater than it has ever been before. In 
order to realize the greatest possible return. It 
will be necessary to adhere to the most rigid 
measures of economy. Assignment of per¬ 
sonnel to noncombatant units will continue 
to be on a basis of strict austerity. Every 
allocation of funds, personnel, and materiel 
to supporting functions must be carefully 
and continually screened to Insure that it 
Is made on the basis of minimum needs. The 
past efforts of the Marine Corps to make the 
most of its available means have been uni¬ 


formly successful. The need for these efforts 
Is even more pressing today than It was In 
the past. The immediate goal Is to develop, 
in the shortest possible time, formations 
within the Fleet Marine Forces with the per¬ 
sonnel, mat4riel« and training required to 
permit them to carry out Marine Corps com¬ 
bat missions. The urgency is such as to 
prohibit diversion of any of our limited re¬ 
sources to less essential tasks. Every non¬ 
combat activity must carry its lull share of 
the burden required to place our maxlmtun 
effort in the Fleet Marine Forces. Adherence 
to this policy Is a command responsibility. 

7. Success in combat can be attributed In 
great measure to leadership, training, and 
discipline. In Its efforts to produce and 
maintain comhat forces In being, the Marine 
Corps must direct its attention to these Im¬ 
portant factors. 

(a) Leadership: The development of troop 
leaders is a continuing process. In a period 
of expansion such as this, there must be 
continual screening for men who can be 
trained to make good leaders. They must be 
trained with meticulous care. There is no 
better training device than that of constant 
demonstration of good leadership practices. 
There are indications that at least some Jun¬ 
ior officers and noncommissioned officers are 
cither unaware of or completely indifferent 
to many of their fundamental responsibili¬ 
ties. 

One of the most significant of these is the 
binding obligation to employ the authority 
of their rank solely for Its intended purpose. 
There have been instances In which this au¬ 
thority has been so perverted as to result in 
the physical mistreatment of individual ma¬ 
rines. AUU3e of authority can undermine 
and eventually destroy a military organiza¬ 
tion. In such circumstances, the fault is 
not alone with the officer or noncommis¬ 
sioned officer concerned. It is clearly In¬ 
dicative of failure on the part of more sen¬ 
ior officers, particularly in the matters of 
leadership and supervision. 

(b) Training: Training Is, of course, prep¬ 
aration for battle. Tlius, it is the most im¬ 
portant function of troops not engaged in 
combat. It Is important that the men un¬ 
derstand that the training Is designed not 
only to Improve their Individual perform¬ 
ance In combat but also to enable them to 
function effectively as members of teams in 
combat wherein malperformance by one in¬ 
dividual may endanger all others. While 
training In the Fleet Marine Forces obvious¬ 
ly provides the most direct benefits, never¬ 
theless training conducted at poets and sta- 
tlon.s is vitally Important. It must be prop¬ 
erly planned, energetically pursued, and 
carefully supervised. It must not be con¬ 
sidered merely as a perfunctory duty. Every 
marine is available for assignment to the 
Fleet Marine Forces and he must be trained 
continually to permit him to carry out such 
an assignment. General Order No, 10 
(shortly to be superseded by General Order 
No. 83) outlines a sound course of training 
to accomplish this purpose. 

(c) Discipline: The validity of the Marine 
Corps standards of discipline has been re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated. 'These standards 
are not to be relaxed or qualified during this 
period of expansion. 

(d) Appearance: In the circumstances 
such as those currently existing, there Is 
often a tendency to relax normal standards 
in the personal appearance of Individual 
marines. This same tendency is noted In the 
appearance of equipment (particularly mo¬ 
tor transport) and In the general mainte¬ 
nance of buildings, grounds, and facilities. 
This deterioration of standards must be 
avoided. The remedy lies In additional ef¬ 
fort on the part of every officer and noncom¬ 
missioned officer. 

8 . Recruiting: The Marine Ck>rps expan¬ 
sion to date has been accomplished by using 
Reserves and voluntary enlistments. The 


great majority of the Reserves have now been 
mobilized. It Is to the best interest of the 
Marine Corps to continue to make maximum 
Tise of voluntary enlistments as long as it is 
possible to do so. Every Marine Corps ac¬ 
tivity can assist the recruiting program by 
encouraging voluntary enlistment by every 
practicable means. 

9. Inquiries addressed to the Commandant 
from Members of Congress and from parents 
and interested friends of marines have^ of 
course, increased tremendously since July. 
The general pattern established by these In¬ 
quiries is, in a measure, indicative of the 
manner in which various command respon¬ 
sibilities are being discharged.* Some of the 
most often mentioned topics are listed below 
in order that all commanders may Insure 
that the conditions referred to do not exist 
in their commands. 

(a) Food: The fact that at least some 
complaints about food are received under al¬ 
most all circumstances does not Justify com¬ 
placency. In spite of the high cost of food 
there Is no reason why entirely adequate 
messes cannot be maintained. The problem 
of units in the combat area Is, of course, a 
special circumstance. In other situations, 
an adequate mess can be provided If the 
commander gives to It a sufficient amount of 
his personal attention and supervision. The 
manner In which food is prepared and served 
usually determines whether the mess Is good 
or bad. This Is the area which requires the 
greatest attention and supervision and which 
Bho.vs the greatest results of such effort. It 
Is worth noting that at least one complaint 
was received which stated that one mess was 
preparing far too much food with a resulting 
extravagant waste. 

(b) Mail: In the question of mall, the 
problems f.acpd by units In the combat area 
are of a special nature and not within the 
purview of these remarks. The morale value 
of mall is readily recognizable. For all units 
within the continental United States there 
Is no apparent reason why mall should not 
be distributed rapidly and regularly though 
reports to the contrary have been received. 

(c) Reserves: 

(1) There have been many reports that 
some reserves are dissatisfied and disgruntled. 
This seems to be due to a lack of under¬ 
standing of why they were mobilized and 
due also to the confusion Incident to the 
large-scale mobilization last fall- There are 
repeated reports that the reservists, even 
now, are not receiving proper training. 
There are other reports which clearly indi¬ 
cate that the reservists do not understand 
their rights and privileges regarding insur¬ 
ance, family allotments, and other adminis¬ 
trative procedures. 

(2) While It was reasonable to expect that 
at least some of these problems would exist 
during the first few weeks of mobiliz.'itlcn. 
their existence at this date would appear 
to be inexcusable. Measures should be taken 
Immediately to clarify problems of this kind. 
Commands which have already carried out 
orientation courses should Institute an Im¬ 
mediate rccheck to Insure that there Is no 
misunderstanding. It must be recognized 
that these men left their civilian pursuits, 
their families, and their homes on very short 
notice. If they are to serve properly as ma¬ 
rines. it is necessary that they have an 
understanding of why they were called to 
active duty. The Importance of their W3ik 
as marines must be made clear. 

(3) The authority under which the re¬ 
serves were mobilized provided that they 
would serve for a period of 21 months. 
Under the terms of the Naval Reserve Act 
and the National Security Act, the Secretary 
of the Navy has the authority to extend this 
period of duty for the duration of the emer¬ 
gency. If the international situation should 
worsen, this authority would probably be In¬ 
voked. It most certainly would be In th# 
event of a declaration of war. At the preseod 
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time. Marine Corps personnel plans are 
predicated on the assumption that all re¬ 
servists wbo so desire, will be released at the 
end of their 31-months tour. As indicated 
above, this Is, of course, subject to change. 
As soon as It is practicable to establish a 
definite program for the retxim of reserv¬ 
ists to inactive duty, all commands will be 
Informed. 

(4) It would seem quite obvious that a 
reservist could scarcely be expected to be¬ 
lieve that he is providing an Important serv¬ 
ice to his country on active duty unless he 
Is actually receiving thorough training, and 
unless, after he is trained, he receives an 
assignment commensurate with his rank. 

(5) It is a basic responsibility of com¬ 
manders to insure that every marine is fully 
conversant with his rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities relating to pay, insurance, 
and family allotments. 

(d) Commercial enterprises: Several re¬ 
ports have been received regarding the im¬ 
proper activities of commercial enterprises 
on posts and stations. Regulations covering 
this matter are quite explicit. The presence 
of large groups of men presents a ];>OBslble 
sales opportunity which energetic repre¬ 
sentatives of commercial enterprises are not 
likely to overlook. Every possible precaution 
must be taken to insure that the Marine 
Corps is not, even by Inference, a party to 
commercial enterprises except through the 
medium of post exchanges, and that no 
such enterprise operate on a Marine Corps 
p-'st or station except as provided by current 
regulations. 

10. The Marine Corps has an Important 
job to do in the future. We can well be 
proud of our past accomplishments, but that 
record, no matter how bright, will not serve 
as future justification for the Marine Corps. 
By our actions now and in the future wo 
must demonstrate that we are worthy of our 
status as a military service in this Nation’s 
defense structure. 

C. B. Cates. 


The Natiooal Grange BelieTet Selectire 

Senrice Is Meeting Fnlly Emergency 

Defense Needs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGES. SCHWABE 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following letter: 

National Grange, 
Washington, D, C., April 5, 1951, 
Hon. Oeorgx B. Schwabe, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Conorebsman: The National Grange 
believes that the selective service is meet¬ 
ing fully and to spare the emergency defense 
needs of the Nation; and the military con¬ 
cedes this. We have faith in our people, in 
democracy, and in Congress to support selec¬ 
tive service to the fullest necessary extent as 
long as danger threatens; and we wish the 
armed services had this faith and would not 
try to pass peacetime UMT under the cloak 
of the present grave danger. 

House hill 3364 meets our officially declared 
stand on this profoundly vital problem In 
thatr—• 

1 . It discards universal military training 
and calls for the fullest necessary use of 
XCVII—App.-116 


selective service, with lowered physical and 
mental tests If needed; 

2. Calls for Induction at age 19 Instead of 
18, and for maximum of 24 months’ service, 
or of not over 2 years of a boy’s school life, 
and for release to reserve statue if national 
safety requires It; 

8 . Provides that Congress by concurrent 
resolution can change service requirements 
or suspend the draft when the danger Is 
passed, and for a preservation of selective 
service machinery but a definite termination 
date for the draft which automatically gives 
you as an individual Congressman the right 
to review your present stand; 

4. And provides for a democratically and 
economically sound occupational deferment 
based on obtaining maximum national serv¬ 
ice in the field in which each man is best 
fitted to serve his country. 

The National Orange has no official stand 
on the provision of House bill 3864 for serv¬ 
ice in racially segregated units. 

We sincerely hope, for the sake of adequate 
provision for the present emergency, and for 
the preservation of democracy and the right 
of Congress to reflect that democracy, that 
you will support a bill carrying the four 
numbered items mentioned above. 

We sincerely hope and pray also that every 
Member of the Congress will put forth all 
possible efforts to bring about a safe and 
sound reduction of armaments for all na¬ 
tions alike, for a strengthening of law and 
order and a Christian peace for the world. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. T. Saunders, 
Legislative Counsel, 


PropoMd Luxury Tax on Meat 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. April 6,1951 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a plan to 
place a luxury tax on meat in order to 
force the low-income group to eat grain 
Instead of meat was quietly launched 
through the professional staff—not the 
committee members—of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the January 1951 Economic 
Report of the President. 

Such a plan is un-American and 
demonstrates how callous a bureaucracy 
can become toward the wage earners of 
our country. This report bases the 
feasibility of this plan principally on the 
studies and testimony of J. Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith, professor at Harvard University, 
who has also held many high positions 
with various Government commissions 
and agencies having to do with the con¬ 
trol of American living, and the testi¬ 
mony of Harold B. Rowe, of Brookings 
Institute, also a prominent figure in the 
Washington control bureaucracy for 
many years. 

In order that there can be no misim- 
derstandlng as to the intent of this 
group, I will quote briefly from the re¬ 
port and the hearings before the com¬ 
mittee. On page 365 of the hearings. 
Mr. Rowe, mentioning Mr. Galbraith’s 
statement, said; 

A justification could be made for the use 
of a sales tax upon meat to restrain the com. 
petitlve demand that moves toward that 


product as incomes Increase, particularly 
among the lower-income groups. 

The report Itself, on page 52, says: 

This means that taxes on certain luxury 
foods might not be amiss. • • • Meat, 

it has often been pointed out, is in reality 
a luxury food. 

This plan to prevent the wage-earning 
group in America from having meat, 
points out that they can get their cal¬ 
ories by eating the grains. The low- 
income groups are specifically men¬ 
tioned. The meat then can be consumed 
by those who can afford to pay the tax. 

This clearly demonstrates the depth to 
which a regimented bureaucracy will go. 
Yes: the low-income group can eat mush 
and live, but that is not the diet or phi¬ 
losophy of living that has made America 
great. In the late days of the last war 
bureaucratic muddling made meat al¬ 
most unobtainable in a land of plenty. 
Production in Industries where great 
physical stamina was needed, such as 
mining, suffered sharply because work¬ 
men could not get the meat needed for 
a wholesome diet. 

In England the socialized regimenta¬ 
tion of business and labor has by devious 
means kept the wage earner from having 
a wholesome, balanced diet. Including 
meat, so that now they have not the 
strength and will to resent the regimen¬ 
tation of their lives by the bureaucrats. 

The British socialized government 
now pays their butchers not to sell meat. 
The Attlee government has cut the Brit¬ 
ish meat ration down to about 1 pound 
a month. 

'The butchers under this program can¬ 
not make a living, so the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment has put them the payroll to 
be supported by public taxes. 

It is quite possible that America might 
some day find itself in a similar condi¬ 
tion. If this plan to put a luxury tax on 
meat is put into effect, fewer and fewer 
people can buy meat. Less and less meat 
will be produced and we will enter into 
an era of economic scarcity where only 
the wealthy can eat meat. That may be 
the goal of those who would regiment 
our lives. An economy of abundance has 
made America the greatest country on 
earth. We must keep it that way. To 
do otherwise will destroy our high stand¬ 
ard of living. 

If communism comes to America, it 
will because of economic, social, and 
moral decay from within, not by con¬ 
quest from abroad. 


Iron Ore and the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1051 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given in recent years 
to the dwindling deposit of high-grade 
Iron ore in Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record on Decem¬ 
ber 18, 1950, answers the propaganda 
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of advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway 
in the following editorial: 

Iron Ore and the Seaway 

Much attention has been given In recent 
years to the dwindling deposit of high-grade 
iron ore in Minnesota’s Mesabl Range. The 
situation has caused concern because the 
Minnesota deposit, one of the greatest in the 
world, has been the country’s principal sup¬ 
ply for iron ore. 

The last few years have brought a wide¬ 
spread hunt for new iron-ore deposits, a 
hunt which has taken representatives of 
our steel companies to many foreign coun¬ 
tries. Relatively early explorations brought 
the developments of big mining operations 
in Chile. More recently have been the still 
bigger operations in Venezuela. 

Recently there has been considerable com¬ 
ment on the big Labrador deposits. Since 
then public attention has been drawn to a 
comparable project—Steep Rock—in the 
Province of Ontario above Lake Superior. 
Each of these operations involves the ex¬ 
traction of high-grade ore in huge quan¬ 
tities. 

The Labrador and Steep Rock projects 
could be competitive. The ore from Steep 
Rock could readily reach our Inland steel 
mills by ship through the Groat Lakes and 
the Welland Canal. The ore from Labrador 
could do likewise, if the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way were ever built. 

The ore from Chile had been brought to 
the east coast. The ore from Venezuela will 
also come to the east coast. 

Despite all this activity the Mesabl Range 
must not be ruled out of the picture prema¬ 
turely. The Mesabl Range people have 
known for years that their high-grade ore 
would give out eventually. They have 
known, too, that they have “uncounted bil¬ 
lions of tons’’ of taconlte which has a low 
iron-bearing content. They have been de¬ 
voting much time and effort in trying to And 
an economical method of extracting iron 
ore from tnconite. 

A news story from Duluth indicates that 
a method has been found. Details are not 
disclosed. But the dispatch says that the 
outlook “staggers the imagination of even a 
people accustomed to miracles in mining.” 
All of this is doubly good news at this time. 
Stiff competition among iron ore producers 
could bring a downward trend in stee’ prices. 
The possibility of continuing to meet most. 
If not all, of this country’s iron ore demands 
from continental sources in these unsettled 
times Is reassuring. Also, it should bring to 
an end the dispute over the St. Lawrence 
seaway for which the Labrador deposit was 
the only legitimate argument. 


Point 4 Without the Taxpayers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times of March 20, 1951: 

Point 4 Without the Taxpayers 

Point 4 never dies. President Truman 
proposed this switch on the give-away pro¬ 
gram in his inaugural address in 1949, and 
since that time all the global planners have 
been conning the atlases, finding for places 
where the American taxpayers’ money may 
be spent for the greater glory of one thing 
and another. 


Of course, all this spending of public 
funds is supposed to help the United States; 
the appeal is always to our enlightened self- 
interest. The more we spend abroad, the 
stronger our position. The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury barber-surgeon operated on the same 
principle; he bled his patients nearly white 
to cure them of all their Ills, from pox to ffux. 
bleeding the patients 

The latest program for activating point 4 
was produced under official auspices. The, 
President has received It from Nelson D. 
Rockefeller, who headed the board that drew 
It up. It is big, both in outlook and in 
money. Without looking very deep one can 
find $960,000,000 in proposed appropriations. 

The Rockefeller board first of all would 
consolidate our international charities, fol¬ 
lowing the logic of a local Community Chest, 
in an organization called the Overseas Eco¬ 
nomic Administration. This OEC would ab¬ 
sorb the Marshall plan (ECA) and a score 
of other give-away programs administered by 
various United States agencies. The OEC 
would spend $600,000,000 on railroads, har¬ 
bors. irrigation projects, and on health and 
training programs. The board also proposes 
a United States contribution of $200,000,000 
(to a fund of $500,000,000) for the con¬ 
struction of public works by an international 
development authority. 

guaranty on LOSSE.S 

The board wants private enterprise to Join 
it in building a better world, and to get 
American businessmen interested it pro¬ 
posed to guarantee them against losses in 
countries whose currencies are even shakier 
than our own. As a hedge against the va¬ 
garies of foreign currencies it would estab¬ 
lish a $100,000,000 authority in the Import- 
Export Bank to take the risk out of loreign 
investment, and would toss another $150,- 
000,000 into a $400,000,000 International fi¬ 
nance corporation, which would be a depart¬ 
ment of the bank, to make loans to private 
enterprise for businesses abroad. 

Other guaranties would be made to Induce 
American business to go abroad in larger 
amount—largely against the predatory tax 
policies of the “friendly” countries which our 
tax money and our private enterprisers 
would be aiding. 

The first question that occurs is how long 
would private, more or less free, enterprise 
remain so under this Government protec¬ 
tion? The scheme might increase American 
investment abroad; indeed, it ought to, lor 
the American investor would be shielded 
from almost all losses. His would not be 
risk capital, which is what keeps private 
enterprise progressing. He would take no 
more risk than he would In buying a United 
States Government bond; the American tax¬ 
payers would assume all the risk. 

TTie second question Is, How much private 
enterprise or Initiative or imagination would 
adhere to such a scheme? The Government, 
taking all the risks, would tend to direct 
the foreign Investment. Private businesses 
would be Government concessions, which 
Government would give or refuse. Who 
would want to take a chance with a strictly 
private enterprise abroad when he could get 
into something which the Government 
would guarantee—11. ol course, the Govern¬ 
ment had planned It? 

All this global planning would seem more 
reasonable if there were no alternative which 
did not depend on the American taxpayer. 
But there is one, and it works. 

EXAMPLE OF ARAMCO 

Lorania K. Francis has been reporting In 
the Times from Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
about the operations of Aramco, the great 
American oil-producing corporation. Aramco 
is doing in Saudi Arabia all the things that 
can be dreamed of under point 4 except to 
make the Saudi Arabians clients of the 
American taxpayers. As a result of Aramco’s 
self-interested ministrations Arabs are 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser, the last In 


the sense that they are learning American 
technology by working at Jobs where It is 
applied. 

Aramco’s guaranty is that oil can always 
be sold at a profit. It needs no point 4 
subsidy. Its risk lies In its relationship with 
the Government of Saudi Arabia. It was 
willing to take that risk. It has established 
bettor relations with the Arabs, officially and 
unofficially, than our army of bureaucrats 
has boon able to do with any of the peoples 
on whom they pour EGA money. 

In Arabia point 4 is operating without 
the American taxpayers. Why not give some 
thought to creating the political climate 
which will allow more of the same to develop? 

Statement of Motion Picture Industry 
Council 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
and statement: 

March 27. 1951. 

Hon. John 8. Wood, 

Houae of Kepresenfatives, 

Wmhington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Motion Picture Industry 
Council has instructed me to convey to you 
the enclosed resolution expressing support of 
the hearings of the House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee, confident that the hear¬ 
ings will be distinguished by their fairness 
and objective inquiry. 

The council, as can be noted from this 
letterhead, is composed of the key manage¬ 
ment. guild, and union groups in the produc¬ 
tion branch of the motion-picture industry. 

We hope that this expression of support 
will contribute to the work undertaken by 
the committee and the objective which we 
all share—the exposure and destruction of 
the international Communist conspiracy. 

Respectfully, 

Art Arthur, 
Executive Secretary. 

Officiai. Statement or the Motion Picture 

Industry Council Regarding Hearings op 

THE House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee, March 21, 1951 

The Motion Picture Industry Council re¬ 
affirms its consistent opposition to commu¬ 
nism, its works, its members. Its methods. 
It wants to emphasize that, with the over¬ 
whelming majority rf the American people, 
it believes that a clear and present danger 
to our Nation exists. The MPIC offers its 
strength and support to any legally consti¬ 
tuted body that has as Its object the ex¬ 
posure and destruction of the International 
Communist Party conspiracy. 

Today. In Washington, the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities has begun 
hearings to determine the extent and effect 
of Communist infiltration in the motion- 
picture business. The MI*C supports this 
Investigation. 

But MPIC would be derelict in its duly 
If it did not point out that the public has 
been given an exaggerated and distorted im¬ 
pression of the degree of this Communist 
Infiltration. 

The MPIC hopes that all members of this 
Industry who have been subpenaed will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. It deplores those who stand on 
constitutional privileges to hide that truth, 
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or those who refuse to recognise the author- 
Ity of the Congress. 

To those men and women of this Industry 
who arc former members of the Communist 
Party or of any other subversive or Com¬ 
munist-controlled organisation, and who 
openly admit such membership or associa¬ 
tion, and who conclusively prove that they 
have repudiated utterly and forever that re¬ 
lationship, the MPIC offers its commenda¬ 
tion and encouragement. 

When the whole history of the Commu- 
niPt movement in this country is written. It 
will establish beyond doubt that in every 
walk of life and in many sections of America 
there were otherwise honorable and well- 
intentioned persons who were taken In and 
used by the Communist Party. 

It Is rot enough for such persons to re¬ 
pudiate their previous actions or associa¬ 
tions. They best can prove the sincerity of 
thrlr repudiation by Joining their fellow 
Americans in the fight for freedom, secure 
in the knowledge that it is in the historical 
American tradition to judge a man toy his 
acts- -and his acts alone. 

The Motion Picture Industry Council for 
Association of Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers, Hollywood APL Film Council, 
Independent Motion Picture Producers 
Association, Independent Office Work¬ 
ers, Screen Actors’ Guild, Screen Di¬ 
rectors* Guild, Screen Producers’ 
Guild, Screen Writers* Guild, Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers, Society of Motion Picture Art 
Directors. 


Aid to lodia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK M.KARSTEN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks In the Record, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times: 

Man on the Dcorstfp 

President *rruman has asked Congress to 
move quickly on India’s urgent plea for 
wheat to avoid famine. He has suggested 
that the House and Senate immediately ap¬ 
prove the grant of 1.000.000 tons of wheat 
to India. After that grant the legiRlators 
can, if they insist, settle down to debate or 
delay over the second 1,000,000-ton grant 
that is needed. 

But the men in Congress seem completely 
unmoved by the appeal. 

It is difficult to understand the congres¬ 
sional reasoning. 

In the realms of high policy and of Intri¬ 
cate ideology the problem is complicated, of 
course. Gne must carefully weigh the fact 
that Prime Minister Nehru has been an 
outspoken critic of the United States policy 
toward Communist-ridden China. Gne must 
consider at length the fact that the United 
States cannot afford to subsidize the whole 
world by grain grants; at the end of such 
a path of open-handedness lies bankruptcy, 
for not even this Nation’s resources are 
Inexhaustible. 

But on the level of the thing caUed hu¬ 
maneness the problem seems essentially 
simple. There’s a man at the door, asking 
for a bit of food. It’s possible to argue with 
oneself that the man is perhaps a Socialist 
an 1 should not be encouraged in his polit¬ 
ical convictions. It’s possible to argue 
that. If he gets a meal here, he will take 
the next 50 cents he happens upon to buy 


whisky. It’s possible to suggest that the 
family can’t be handing out food to every 
panhandling passerby, or the family will 
soon be down to an empty refrigerator. And 
still the man will be standing there, hungry, 
asking for Just a little food. 

The man at the door is India. India’s 
food supply has been depleted by c*rought. 
Never mind the political consequences of 
that deplellon; never mind the probability 
that Nehru’s government, if it fell because 
of famine, would be replaced by a Commu¬ 
nist regime. The simple fact, the impor¬ 
tant fact Is that people are starving in In¬ 
dia—starving r hlle this Nation sits tight on 
a surplus of wheat available to avoid 
starvation. 

Shall we turn the starving man away from 
the door? Shall we stand pat on the state¬ 
ment that we have given quite enough 
tlirough organized charity and can’t be con- 
tribuiilng to every suppliant on the stoop? 
Shall we condemn thousands of fellow hu¬ 
man beings to the horrible death that comes 
with starvation and content ourselves with 
counting over the riiUious of bushels of 
grain we have in storage? 

India is the maa on the doorstep. 


Iowan Analyzes Commercial Rentals in 
Connection With Propccisd Rent-Con¬ 
trol Extension 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am here¬ 
with inserting in the Record a letter 
written to me by Mr. Russell C. Cewin, 
owner and operator of several commer¬ 
cial properties in Waterloo, low’a. 

I believe Members of Confn*ess will find 
Mr. Cowin’s detailed analysis of the 
problems of those owning rental prop¬ 
erties most informative, especially in 
view of the fact that rent-control legis¬ 
lation will likely be presented within the 
next few weeks. 

The letter follows: 

Waterloo, Iowa, March 30, 1951. 
Hon. H. R. Gro.«^s. 

Representative, Third District of Iowa, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: I feel that if the Congress Is 
called upon to contemplate provisions for 
the control of rentals on commercial prop¬ 
erties, any bill offered for th» Ir consideration 
by Tighe Woods or his legal or advisory de¬ 
partment should be subjected to the severest 
scrutiny. We understand that Mr. Woods 
claims an increase of 78 percent in rentals 
in the lost decade. Let me assure you that 
the taxes and maintenance costs have far 
exceeded that figure. Enclosed you will find 
a comparative tax assessment on some local 
commercial property, which figures can bo 
verified by tax receipts In our possession. 

*1110 inequities and tlie inJUBtices of the 
residential rent-control laws have been most 
enlightening and, to my mind, can be 
summed up very briefly and pointedly. Had 
the same rules, procedures, and controls been 
applied to the renting of a horse Instead of 
a house, every humane society in the United 
States would have caused the lessee to be 
thrown In jail. Very briefly, you cannot give 
another party control of your property under 
rules which force you Into the courts to 
prove the obvious abuse of that property 
and Btlll make it worth owning. 


This feature, however, would become of 
secondary importance in the case of com¬ 
mercial property. 

In the first place, it has been many years 
since any enterprise was forced Into bank¬ 
ruptcy because of the rent they paid. As our 
retailing system is now conciurted, the major 
portion ol commercial rentals rre ba.scd di¬ 
rectly on the volume of sales secured by the 
tenant. For many years there has been no 
other basis to negotiate a lease. We have 
been freed with rising costs and rising taxes 
and anticipated lurther rising costs and 
taxes from year to year for over a decade, 
and no owner could be advised as to any 
other way of writing a lenre that was fair also 
to the tenant, except to bap.o it on sales. 
With only one exception that I know of, 
every major lessee in the country has been 
willing to enter into and negotiate leases 
on this bn.«:is. That exception is the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., who do negotiate 
on 1 percent per month on investment. In 
that connection, let me call your attention 
to the fact thrt the maximum percentage 
lease on supermarket locations, at least in 
your congressional district, is based on 1 
percent of gross sales. Now follow this 
closely: The building, the parking lot, the 
local taxes, the structural and owner’s lia¬ 
bility insurance, the special assessments, 
and the structural maintenance on what Is 
considered to be a satisfactory leasing agree¬ 
ment Irom the owner’s point of view in this 
particular line of cnterprire all come out of 
1 coni on $1 In sales. Could Mr. Woods 
save the housewife anything on her grocery 
bill v;lth that. Other lines of endeavor re¬ 
quire a larger portion up to 2'^ percent. 6 
percent, and even in some types of enter- 
prire, 10 percent; but In every case, the dis¬ 
tribution Is based on our retail experience 
and recovery needs. 

If Mr. Woods is willing to Invc.stigate the 
history of office building returns, the in¬ 
formation is available to him to show that 
the croES-sectlon of office buildings in the 
country in the last 60 years have not netted 
4 percent on the Investment. As far os ware¬ 
housing goes, let me say that the history is 
fairly good on It, but here, too, unless the 
owner were tied in with the operation, the 
history of profit from this enterprise does 
not indicate a favorable return. As far as 
factory or production-type structures is con¬ 
cerned. the history is Indeed depre.^slng. 

Ill my experience, the most generoUF. care¬ 
less, easily outmaneuvered tenant for any 
type of space has been various departments 
of the United States Government, and that 
only in recent years. 

Now the major question at hand in most 
of the 48 States in relation to the control of 
commercial rentals is the problem of the 
taxing bodies up to and Including the State 
level. In Waterloo, Iowa, 60 percent of the 
property tax is drained off by the local school 
board. An interesting sidelight on this par¬ 
ticular matter Is that they anticipate a 2 V 2 - 
mlll increase In their levy under a special 
legislative provision. As every Congres.sman 
should know, the city administrations 
throughout the country are bankrupt be¬ 
cause of the Inadequacy of their share of the 
tax slice to provide for their obligations to 
the community. The point I am making is 
that, like the policy of our local assessor, 
who is of exceptional caliber, most tax as¬ 
sessments are based on the return of the 
property. The worth of the ground and the 
structure, of course, enter in, but his final 
assessments are, in every case, made on the 
return from the property. lam Inclined to 
think, in all fairness, that this is entirely 
proper, atthJUgh it Is not et this time pro¬ 
vided for in the statutes, but I sincerely be¬ 
lieve that if the Federal Government jeop¬ 
ardized this last source of local taxing 
sources, our la.st hope pf avoiding a break¬ 
down will disappear. 

Conceivably, the large chains would be be¬ 
hind Mr. Woods in his hope of expanding his 
bureaucratic powers, and from three sources 
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may come the pressure on the Congress. 
Frankly. I haven’t analyzed the position 
that large hanking and Insurance institu¬ 
tions might take, but. offhand, it would ap¬ 
pear that they would be much opposed to 
Jeopardizing their financial positions where 
the safety of a major portion of their in¬ 
vestments w’ns involved. 

In summarizing, there are two simple, es¬ 
sential facts: The first is the Interference 
with the final hope of the local taxing bodies, 
and the second is the fact that the gentle¬ 
man from the rent control bureau would not 
save the eventual purchaser a penny on his 
grocery bill or his fair-traded clothing item 
or hardware item, but he would very prob¬ 
ably concentrate the dlft’erence in the hands 
of the big businesses and the big-volume or¬ 
ganizations located beyond the reach of the 
government of the State in which they sell 
their merchandise. 

The undersigned is in the commercial and 
industrial rent field and, as far as your con¬ 
gressional district Is concerned, feels ade¬ 
quately qualified to discuss and analyze the 
commercial rental sltut tlon as it now exists 
and has existed, at least in that district. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Russell C. Cowin. 


What Aims hi Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the questions propounded in the Free¬ 
man of April 9. 1951, for Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson to answer are timely, 
and the American people should have a 
forthright answer to each question. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
the article, which contains the questions 
from the Freeman of April 9, 1951, as a 
part of my remarks: 

What Aims in Korea? 

In our last issue we commented on a long 
letter which Dean Acheson had written for 
publication in answer to a young marine’s 
suggestion that our foreign policy was a 
bit fouled up. Since what the young man 
chiefly objected to was our involvement in 
Korea, his letter provided the Secretary of 
State with an excellent opportunity to define 
the specific objectives—U’ any—which Mr. 
Acheson and the President hope to attain 
through the fighting in that area. It was 
high time, indeed; for neither the Pre.sldeiit 
nor Mr. Acheson had as yet taken the coun¬ 
try into his confidence on that question. 

Mr. Acheson ignored this opportunity, and 
contented himself merely with repeating a 
few high-sounding generalities. The major 
questions in the minds of the American 
people, of our men in Korea, and of their 
families, remain unanswered. Because both 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson act ns if they 
were completely unaware of what these 
questions are, we list some of them here. 
The people who are doing the fighting, and 
those who are paying for it by their sacrifices, 
are entitled to prompt, precise, and forth¬ 
right ansv/ers. 

1. Are we fighting to push the Chinese 
Communist forces In Korea back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and to stop there re¬ 
gardless of whether or not that Is an advan¬ 
tageous strategic line? 

If 80 , why did we sacrifice thousands of 
our troops in driving the North Koreans to 
the Manchurian border? And why should 


we seek to hold an arbitrary geographical 
line which from a military standpoint may 
or may not be defensible? 

2. Are we fighting to establish whatever 
line in Korea, short of the Manchurian 
border, is in the opinion of the competent 
military authorities strategically most de¬ 
fensible? 

3. Are we fighting to drive the Chinese 
Communist forces out of Korea and across 
the Manchurian border. In ordf»* that the 
whole of Korea may be placed under United 
Nations authority? 

If that is the objective, how can it be at¬ 
tained so long as our forces, on instructions 
from the Department of State, may not pur¬ 
sue the enemy into Manchuria, but must 
wait inactive at the border while he regroups, 
reequips and reinforces his armies, with¬ 
out fear of attack or observation, until he is 
strong enough for another offensive? 

That is precisely what happened when our 
troops chased the fieelng North Koreans to 
the Manchurian border. The enemy was 
permitted to regroup, rearm and obtain re- 
enforcements from Communist China; prep¬ 
arations which our Army was not even al¬ 
lowed to find out about because, under State 
Department instructions, it was not per¬ 
mitted to send reconnaissance planes over 
the border to observe enemy troop concentra¬ 
tions. Nor were our fighter planes flying 
along the Manchurian border, under fire from 
Chinese Communist antiaircraft batteries 
on the other side of the river, even permitted 
to attack those batteries. 

Thus rendered Immune by State Depart¬ 
ment orders from molestation or observation 
by our forces, the enemy built up a formida¬ 
ble army which erupted into Korea and near¬ 
ly drove our troops into the sea, with heavy 
casualties. 

4. Are we fighting mereiy to maintain a 
military stalemate in Korea? 

The maintenance of a military stalemate 
would mean that we should attain no mili¬ 
tary objective. We should merely maintain 
a tenuous and dangerous hold in Korea, 
which would continue to cost several thou¬ 
sand lives each month. The only conceivable 
advantage of maintaining a lallitary stale¬ 
mate in Korea would be to preserve the re¬ 
maining shreds of our diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary prestige in the Far East and to provide 
t *ne for negotiations with the declared ag¬ 
gressor, Red China, with a view to some com¬ 
promise—probcMy involving admittance of 
Fed China to the UN, and In any case prob¬ 
ably involving a betrayal of our troops who 
have fought and died in Korea. 

6. Are we fighting to destroy the enemy 
forces? 

Communist China has openly admitted 
Intervention on a large scale—estimated at 
300,000 to 500.000 troops—in support of 
North Korean Communist forces. The bulk 
of the Communist armies which nearly drove 
our troops into the sea consisted of Chinese 
Communist soldiers equipped by Soviet 
Russia. 

Red China's armies have been estimated 
at 4,000,000 men. Their equipment is limited 
only by Soviet Russia’s ability and willing¬ 
ness to supply them. When Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops arc hard-pressed, all they have 
to do is to withdraw into the "privileged 
sanctuary” of Manchuria, there to regroup 
and rearm in the safety insured them by our 
State Department and the UN. Under these 
circumstances, how could the limited num¬ 
ber of troops we can make avallble for the 
Korean operation wage a successful war of 
manpower attrition against Red China 
backed by Soviet Russia? 

Furthermore, while some 300,000 to 600,- 
000 Chinese troops are engaged In killing our 
boys in Korea, our Government Is using the 
Seventh Fleet to protect the Chinese main¬ 
land against diversionary attacks from For¬ 
mosa by the Free Chinese, which would re¬ 
lieve the pressure on our troops. In other 


words, the Seventh Fleet is being used to pro¬ 
tect the Chinese Communist flank, and to 
enable the Chinese Red generals to concen¬ 
trate on killing American boys in Korea. 

Why should we not use our fleet to block¬ 
ade our Chinese Communist enemy, and our 
air power to destroy military and industrial 
objectives and transportation facilities in 
Red China and Manchuria? Why should we 
not allow Free Chinese forces to make diver¬ 
sionary attacks on the mainland, thus re¬ 
ducing the capacity of Red China to kill 
our troops In Korea? This would have the 
added advantage of preventing the Commu¬ 
nists from consolidating their hold over all 
of China so that when the Korean action Is 
finished they can throw all of their weight 
against Southeast Asia, which Dean Acheson 
and Dr. Jessup insist we must hold at all 
costs. 

fl. What are the intentions of the United 
Nations? 

The United Nations in June 1960 declared 
the North Koreans guilty of aggression and 
authorized General MacArthur to organize 
and lead a United Nations force against them. 
It also called upon all member nations to aid 
the United Nations forces in every way pos¬ 
sible and to refrain from aiding the aggres¬ 
sor. As a result of this action, an interna¬ 
tional force was organized to defend South. 
Korea. So far the United State*? has fur¬ 
nished about 90 percent of the UN troops 
and suffered about 90 percent of the casual¬ 
ties. 

Although the UN. 106 days after the Chi¬ 
nese Communists openly entered the Ko¬ 
rean War, at last declared that they had 
"engaged In aggression,” it has still not 
atJthorized effective action against Red 
China. Also, despite the fact that all mem¬ 
ber nations were called upon to refrain from 
aiding the aggressor, Soviet Russia (still a 
member in good standing) has supported the 
North Koreans and Bed China with supplies 
and equipment, particularly jet planes, 
tanks and other Items which they could not 
conceivably have procured from any other 
source. 

No war against aggression can be carried 
on successfully so long os the UN. on whose 
authority it is being conducted, spends 
months in discussing what, if anything, 
should be done about the aggressor, while 
refusing to allow UN troops to fight him on 
equal terms. 

7. Who is to pay for reconstruction? 

Both North and South Korea, particularly 
South Korea, have suflered vast destruction 
in consequence of Communist aggression. 
This destruction and the surging tides of 
battle have rendered millions of Koreans 
homeless and dc.stltute. Does the UN intend 
merely to push the aggressors back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, then condone the ag¬ 
gression and leave the nations of the free 
world—primarily the United States—to 
shoulder the burden of reconstruction while 
the aggressors escape any penalty for the 
devastation they have wrought? If this is 
so, if nonaggressor nations are to be expected 
to pay for the damage caused by aggres.sors, 
then the basic purpose of the UN is made a 
mockery, and a premium is placed on ag¬ 
gression. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
cannot escape responsibility for our losses 
in Korea. Having allowed the UN ample op¬ 
portunity to declare a workable policy with 
respect to the open aggression of Communist 
Chinn, and having failed to elicit any clear- 
cut authorization to meet the military issue, 
they were under a solemn obligation to serve 
notice on the UN that if it did not, by a 
fixed date, allow Its forces to attack Commu¬ 
nist China as a declared aggressor, the 
United States would reserve the right either 
to take such action as It might deem neces¬ 
sary In order to protect Its own troops, or to 
withdraw them from the UN forces In Korea. 
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It the failure of Truman and Acheson 
to define our own objectives in Korea, and 
their Instructions hamstringing our troops 
there, which have caused our unnecessarily 
heavy casualties. Truman and Acheson will 
continue to be responsible for the cruel and 
senseless waste of American lives and treas¬ 
ure until they either permit our land forces 
there to defend themselves eflectlvely, or 
admit the ghastly failure of their Asiatic 
policy by withdrawing our land forces from 
that theater of war. 

Tes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Truman had 
his way in the Korean misadventure 
which, up to this date, has cost 57,000 
casualties among our fighting forces. 
Now, then, what would have happened 
had there been no Congress? 1 am in¬ 
serting an article which appeared in the 
Republic Bulletin on March 26, 1951: 

If We Had No Congress 

If Truman had his way, this country today 
would be under a complete system of social¬ 
ized medicine, like Russia and England. 

If Truman had his way, every farm in 
America today would be under the quotas 
and allocations of the Brannan plan—social¬ 
ized agriculture. 

If Truman had his way. there would be no 
Federal legislation on the books today to 
Imprison Communist spies, traitors, and sab¬ 
oteurs In the Government departments. 

If Truman had his way. Red China today 
would be a member of the United Nations, 
to vote with Russia and her Iron curtain 
prisoners on every ballot against world peace. 

If Truman had his way, under the Gov¬ 
ernment reorganization scheme last year, 
this country would be saddled today with 
a Cabinet department of health and welfare 
under that great medical genius, lawyer 
Oscar Ewing. 

If Truman had his way. all America’s 
secrets In atomic energy would have been 
traded freely with our allies. 

If Truman had his way, every nation In 
the world would have direct call on the 
United States Treasury for technical assist¬ 
ance and economic development loans, under 
his point 4 program. 

If Truman had his way, there would be 
no Taft-Hartley provision today requiring 
the official registration of Communists In 
labor unions. He vetoed one. 

If Truman had his way, every major river 
In America today would be a part of some 
new TVA, with '^’tate and local government 
submerged by Federal bureaucrats. 

If Truman had his way, every school In 
America today would be under direct dolly 
supervision of the Wa.‘»hlngton do-good bu¬ 
reaucracy—socialized education. 

If Truman had his way, housing and home 
building today would be a complete Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, with subsidies for socialized 
housing. 

If Truman had his way, there would have 
been no investigation of communism in the 
State Department and other Federal agen¬ 
cies. His "red herring” statement of August 
1948 would have ended the Alger Hiss case. 

If Truman had his way, total Federal 
spending since 1946 would have been about 
$75,000,000,000 more than It has been to date. 
That is the accumulative cost of all the new 
programs proposed, but turned down by 
Congress. 

These are the things Congress saved us 
from during the last 5 years. Had It not 
been for the defenders of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment in the House and Senate, 'Pruman 
would have had his way in all these things. 
He urged each of these programs at least 
once, some several times. In other cases he 
vetoed acts of Congress, which promptly were 
enacted over his veto. How much we owe 
Congress. 

In one major decision President Truman 
had his secret way-^without consulting Con¬ 


gress. He, by his own decision, plunged our 
boys into war with the Mongolian hordes In 
Korea. Be now seeks blanket authority to 
send American boys to new wars the world 
around, at will. 

Today only Congress stands between that 
program and the American people. 

Our prayers should be with Congress. 


Federal Judge Irriug R. Kaufi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to say a few 
words about Federal Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman, who presided at the first 
atomic-spy trial recently concluded in 
New York. Generally described by 
courtroom attaches as a “tough judge," 
Judge Kaufman has conducted the trial 
in a most exemplary manner. 

It goes without saying that this case 
will go down in the annals of American 
history because of its nature, impor¬ 
tance. and historical value. Judge 
Kaufman ably summed it up when, fol¬ 
lowing the Jury’s verdict of guilty 
against three American citizens who 
conspired to steal atom secrets, he said; 

I muRt say that, as an individual, I can't 
be happy because it is a sad day for America 
when citizens lend themselves to the de¬ 
struction of our country by the mo.st de¬ 
structive weapon the world has known. I 
cannot find words to describe this loathsome 
offense. 

Judge Kaufman Is a fraternity broth¬ 
er of mine in Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity. 
During the years that 1 have had the 
pleasure to know him, 1 found that he 
has a keen and analytical mind. He is 
always fair and judicial, and has made 
a wonderful record since he has been 
on the bench. 

Born In New York City in 1910, Judge 
Kaufman received his preparatory edu¬ 
cation at Pordham University and his 
LL. B. from Pordham Law School. For 
a period of 5 years until 1940 he was an 
assistant United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York, then en- 
tei’ed private law practice as a mem¬ 
ber of the firm Noonan. Kaufman & 
Eagan. In 1947 he became special as¬ 
sistant to the United States Attorney 
General, in charge of lobbying investi¬ 
gation, and served in this position until 
October 1949, when he was appointed to 
the southern New York Federal court 
His appointment was subsequently con¬ 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

He has served with great distinction. 
We of New York are very proud of him, 
his record, and the role he played during 
the recent trial. 

History-niaking as the decision handed 
down by Judge Kaufman may be, it was a 
most difficult and responsible decision 
which required a great deal of fore¬ 
thought, deliberation and soul-search¬ 
ing. I am not surprised to learn that the 
Jurist, who is a deeply religious man. 
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went to his synagogue several times dur¬ 
ing the past few days to seek spiritual 
guidance in final formulation of his 
epochal decision. 

The statement which he has prepared 
In conjimctlon with the sentence he has 
imposed will, likewise, be of great his¬ 
torical importance. I am, therefore, 
placing in the Record the full state¬ 
ment of Judge Kaufman as published in 
the New York Times on April 6, 1951. 
and a news item on the jurist also pub¬ 
lished in the same issue. I commend 
these to the attention of the Members of 
this House. They are as follows; 

Judge Kaufmsn's Statement on Sentencing 
Bomb Spies 

In view of the Importance of the sen¬ 
tence I am about to impose, 1 believe It Is 
my duty to give some explanation respect¬ 
ing them. 

At the outset, I would like to say a few 
words about the law under which these de¬ 
fendants are about to be sentenced. 

THE LAW 

It provides for the following punishment: 
If the espionage or the conspiracy to commit 
espionage is committed during time of war, 
the punishment might be death or Impris- 
ment for not more than 30 years. If the 
espionage or conspiracy to commit espion¬ 
age is committed at any other time the max¬ 
imum punishment Is imprisonment for not 
more than 20 years. 

This section, under which the defendants 
were prosecuted and convicted, was enacted 
In 1917, at which time the Russian interna¬ 
tional spy ring did not present the threat to 
all of us which It does now. Today, it Is a 
well organized, well directed ring, with ten¬ 
tacles which reach Into the most vital places. 

The Inoongruent penal provisions of the 
statute are spotlighted by the 20-year max¬ 
imum Imprisonment provision for commis¬ 
sion of the offense of espionage during peace¬ 
time. I ask that some thought be given to 
that for a moment, for It most likely means 
that even If spies are successful In the year 
1951 in delivering to Russia or any foreign 
power our secrets concerning the newer type 
atom bombs, or even the H-bomb, the max¬ 
imum punishment that any court could Im¬ 
pose In that situation would be 20 years. 

I, therefore, say that It Is time for Con¬ 
gress to reexamine the penal provisions of 
the espionage statute. 

In the case before me, the conspiracy as 
alleged and proven commenced on or about 
June 6, 1944, at which time the country was 
at war. Overt acts were committed during 
the period of actual hostilities. Therefore, 
the maximum penalty is death or imprison¬ 
ment for not more than 30 years. 

Espionage, as viewed here today, does not 
reflect the courage of a Nathan Hale, risking 
his life In the service of his own country. It 
Is rather a sordid, dli ty work—however ideal¬ 
istic are the rationalizations of the persons 
who engaged In It—with but one paramount 
theme, the betrayal of one’s own country. 

SEES SPIES UNDER NO DELUSIONS 

Citizens of this country who betray their 
fellow countrymen can be under none of the 
delusions about the benignity of Soviet 
power that they might have been prior to 
World War II. The nature of Russian terror¬ 
ism is now self-evident. Idealism as a ra¬ 
tionale dissolves. 

The Issue of punishment in this case Is pre¬ 
sented in a unique framework of history. It 
Is so difficult to make people realize that this 
country Is engaged In a life and death strug¬ 
gle with a completely different system. This 
struggle Is not only manitested externally 
between these two great forces, taut this case 
indicates quite clearly that it also Involves 
the employment by the enemy of secret as 
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well as overt outspoken forces among our 
own people. All of our democratic institu¬ 
tions are, therefore, directly Involved in this 
great conflict. I believe that never at any 
time in our history were we ever confronted 
to the same degree that we are today with 
such a challenge to our very existence. The 
atom bomb was unknown when the espi¬ 
onage statute was drafted. I emphasize this 
because we must realize that we are dealing 
with missiles of destruction which can wipe 
out millions of Americans. 

The competitive advantage held by the 
United States In super weapons has put a 
premium on the services of a new school of 
spies—the homegrown variety that places 
allegiance to a foreign power before loyalty 
to the United States. The punishment to be 
meted out In this case must therefore serve 
the maximum Interest for the preservation 
of our society against these traitors in our 
midst. 

SENTENCE OT JULIUS AND ETHEL ROSENBERG 

^ It is Ironic that the very country which 
these defendants betrayed and sought to 
destroy placed every safeguard around them 
for obtaining a fair and Impartial trial, a 
trial which consumed 3 weeks In this court. 
I recall the defendant Julius Rosenberg 
testifying that our American system of Juris¬ 
prudence met with his approval and was 
preferred over Russian justice. Even the 
defendants realize—^by this admission—^that 
this type of trial would not have been af¬ 
forded to them In Russia. Certainly, to a 
Russian national accused of a conspiracy to 
destroy Russia not 1 day would have been 
consumed in a trial. Yet. they made a 
choice of devoting themselves to the Rus¬ 
sian Ideology of denial of Ood, denial of the 
sanctity of the Individual and aggression 
against free men everywhere Instead of serv¬ 
ing the cause of liberty and freedom. 

Your crime Is worse than murder. Plain 
deliberate contemplated murder is dwarfed 
In magnitude by comparison with the crime 
you have committed. In committing the act 
of murder, the criminal kills only his vic¬ 
tim. The Immediate family Is brought to 
grief and when justice Is meted out the 
chapter Is closed. But in your case, I be¬ 
lieve your conduct in putting Into the hands 
of the Russians the A-bomb years before our 
best scientists predicted Russia would per¬ 
fect the bomb has already caused the Com¬ 
munist aggression In Korea with the re¬ 
sultant casualties exceeding 50,000 Ameri¬ 
cans and who knows but that millions more 
of Innocent people may pay the price of 
your treason. Indeed, by your betrayal you 
undoubtedly have altered the course of his¬ 
tory to the disadvantage of our country. No 
one can say that we do not live In a constant 
state of tension. We have evidence of your 
treachery all around us every day—^for the 
civilian defense activities throughout the 
Nation are aimed at preparing us for an atom 
bomb attack. 

Nor can it be said in mitigation of the 
offense that the power which set the con¬ 
spiracy in motion and profited from it was 
not openly hostile to the United States at 
the time of the conspiracy. If this was your 
excuse then the error of your ways in setting 
yourselves above our properly constituted 
authorities and the decision of those au¬ 
thorities not to share the Information with 
Russia must now be obvious. 

The defendants are American citizens who 
profited from our system of free higher edu¬ 
cation. I additionally must assume that the 
basic Marxist goal of world revolution and 
th3 destruction of capitalism was well known 
to the defendants. If, in fact, not subscribed 
to by them, when they passed what they 
knew was this Nation’s most deadly and 
closely guarded secret weapon to Soviet 
agents. 

NATION MUST BE SECURE 

In the light of this, I can only conclude 
that the defandants entered into this most 
serious conspiracy against their country with 


full realization of its implications. The 
statute of which the defendants at the bar 
stand convicted Is clear. I have previously 
stated my view that the verdict of guilty was 
amply justified by the evidence. In the light 
of the circumstances, I feel that I must pass 
such sentence upon the principals in this 
diabolical conspiracy to destroy a God-fear¬ 
ing nation, which will demonstrate with 
finality that this Nation’s security must re¬ 
main Inviolate; that traffic in military se¬ 
crets. whether promoted by slavish devotion 
to a foreign Ideology or by a desire for mone¬ 
tary gains, must cease. 

The evidence indicated quite clearly that 
Julius Rosenberg was the prime mover in 
this conspiracy. However, let no mistake be 
made about the role which his wife, Ethel 
Rosenberg, played in this conspiracy. In¬ 
stead of deterring him from pursuing his 
Ignoble cause, she encouraged and assisted 
the cause. She was a mature woman—al¬ 
most 3 years older than her husband and 
almost 7 years older than her younger 
brother. She was a fuU-fiedged partner in 
this crime. 

Indeed the defendants Jiillus and Ethel 
Rosenberg placed their devotion to their 
cause above their own personal safety and 
were conscious that they were sacrificing 
their own children, should their misdeeds be 
detected—all of which did not deter them 
from pursuing their course. Love for their 
cause dominated their lives. It was even 
greater than their love for their children. 

What I am about to do is not easy for me. 
I have deliberated for hours, days, and 
nights. I have carefully weighed the evi¬ 
dence. Every nerve, every fiber of my body 
has been taxed. I am just as human as are 
the people who have given me the power to 
impose sentence. I am convinced beyond 
any doubt of your guilt. I have searched the 
records. I have searched my conscience, to 
find some reason for mercy, for it is only 
human to be merciful, and It is natural to 
try to spare lives. I am convinced, however, 
that I would violate the solemn and sacred 
trust that the people of this land have placed 
in my hands, were I to show leniency to the 
defendants Rosenberg. 

It Is not In my power, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, to forgive you. Only the Lord 
can find mercy for what you have done. 

The sentence of the court upon Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg is that for their crime they 
are sentenced to death. The sentence will 
be executed according to law in the week be¬ 
ginning on Monday, May 21. 

SENTENCE OF MORTON ROBELL 

While I have not the slightest sympathy 
for you or any of your associates, I must, as a 
Judge, be objective In the examination of the 
evidence in this case. I do not for a moment 
doubt that you were engaged in espionage 
activities however, the evidence In the case 
did not point to any activity on your part In 
connection with the atom-bomb project. I 
cannot be moved by hysteria or motivated 
by a desire to do the popular thing. I must 
do justice according to the evidence In this 
case. There is no doubt about your guilt, 
but I must recognize the lesser degree of 
your Implication in this offense. I, there¬ 
fore, sentence you to the maximum prison 
term provided by statute, to wit. 30 years. 

While it might be gratuitous on my part, 
I also note at this point my recommenda¬ 
tion against parole for this defendant. 

Kaufman Refused To Let Reds Tour— 

Youngest Federal Judge Hers, Ex-Prosecu¬ 
tor, Denied Plea in First Major Decision 

Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman, mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken but sharp In detecting 
legal trickery by attorneys, Is the youngest 
Jurist In the Southern District of New York. 

Shortly after he took the oath of office 
November 1, 1949, the 40-year-old jurist 
decided his first major bench problem. He 
denied a motion by the 11 convicted Com¬ 


munist leaders to enlarge the jurisdiction of 
their ball. The defendants wanted to barn¬ 
storm the Country. 

Several months ago Judge Kaufman pre¬ 
sided at the trial of Abraham Brothman 
and Miriam Moskowltz fur conspiracy to ob¬ 
struct justice. This was an offshoot of a 
Federal grand jury’s espionage Investigation. 
The jury found the two guilty and Judge 
Kaufman Imposed the maximum punish¬ 
ment. 

The judge was born here June 24, 1910. 
He has two brothers, one a doctor and the 
other a dentist, and two sisters. The 
youngest student to enter Fordham Univer¬ 
sity at the age of 16, he was graduated from 
the university’s law school at 21 and ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in June 1932. 

Two and a half years later he was ap¬ 
pointed a special assistant to the United 
States Attorney in this district. In June 
1036, he became an assistant United States 
Attorney. He prosecuted many publicized 
cases. Including the McKesson 8c Robbins 
case. 

He resigned from the United States Attor¬ 
ney’s office in 1940 to enter private practice 
with Gregory P. Noonan, who was appointed 
a Federal Judge the same time as Judge 
Kaufman was, and Col Edward P. P. Eagan, 
now chairman of the State athletic com¬ 
mission. 

Judge Kaufman was assigned along with 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, before the 
latter’s appointment to the bench, by the 
Association of the Bar of the city of New 
York to Investigate, with a view toward dis¬ 
barment, Magistrate Thomas A. Aurcllo’s 
nomination for the Supreme Court after It 
was made public that Prank Costello, gam¬ 
bler, had backed Mr. Aurello’s candidacy. 

In October 1947, Judge Kaufman was ap¬ 
pointed a special assistant to the Attorney 
General to set up and head a lobbying Inves¬ 
tigation under the Federal Regulations and 
Lobbying Act. He resigned this position in 
August 1948. 

Occasionally Judge Kaufman has been con¬ 
fused in public with Federal Judge Samuel 
H. Kaufman, who presided at the first perjury 
trial of Alger Hiss, which ended in a hung 
Jury. 

Judge Irving Kaufman Is married to the 
former Helen Rosenberg. They have three 
sons, Robert, 12. and James and Richard, 
9-year-old twins. 

Draft Exemptions on Basis of Scholarship 
Wrong in Principle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in one of Mich¬ 
igan’s leading newspapers, the Escanaba 
Daily Press, on March 29, 1951: 

Draft Exemptions On Basis or Scholarship 
Wrong In Principle 

The proposal of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
the Nation’s draft director, that top-ranking 
students in high schools and colleges be 
exempt from military training is drawing a 
mounting tide of resentment around the 
country, as well it should. 

The general’s theory presumably la that 
the Nation’s best brains, as measured in 
terms of scholastic rankings In the high 
schools an j colleges, should not be subjected 
to the hazards of military life. 
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The proposal, of course, Is a slur on the 
American armed services by conveying the 
idea that only second>rate brain power 
should be drafted for military service. 

The plan Is wrong in principle and wrong 
in application. It Is contrary to American 
principles of democracy that a segment of 
our draft-age people should be exempted 
from service in the country's Armed Forces 
because of scholastic attainment. And it Is 
wrong to assume that the bright boys of the 
classroom are necessarily the only hope of 
the Nation for leadership In the future. An 
examination of American history will reveal 
that a large percentage of leaders in every 
field of endeavor have come from the ranks of 
average scholastic attainment. Leadership 
and success require more than the ability 
to absorb textbook knowledge. 

It has been expressed by military experts 
time and again that American successes on 
the battlefield have developed because Ameri¬ 
can soldiers are intelligent, that they possess 
the ability to think quickly in emergencies 
without waiting for directions to filter down 
from the high command. 

If the future of America and the safety 
of our people is dependent upon the protec¬ 
tion that the armed services can give us. it 
surely Is essential that we build our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force with the best manpower 
that we have available. We can hardly af¬ 
ford to place our lives and our heritage in 
the hands of those who have been chosen 
lor service because they could not reach 
scholastically the upper one-third or one- 
fourth of their class. 


Cost of Experimental Unit of Universal 
Military Training at Fort Knox» Ky. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Avril 6, 1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan¬ 
uary 30,1948, after obtaining unanimous 
consent, I inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record of that date an article en¬ 
titled “Cost of Experimental Unit of Uni¬ 
versal Military Training at Fort Knox, 
Ky.” 

Purely as a matter of information, I 
thought It might be interesting to the 
membership of the House to know the 
cost of the experimental unit of uni¬ 
versal military training at Port Knox, 
Ky., as reported in a letter to me from 
the then Army Comptroller, dated Jan¬ 
uary 21, 1948. 

Therefore I am Inserting, by leave of 
the House, the insertion which I placed 
in the Appendix on January 30, 1948. 
The basis of cost may have changed, and 
doubtless has, since these figures were 
furnished me by the Comptroller of the 
Army more than 3 years ago. Just how 
much the cost has increased due to in¬ 
flated values on everything, I am unable 
to state. 

My former insertion in the Congres¬ 
sional Record of January 30, 1948, 
follows; 

COST OP Experimental Unit of Universal 

Military Training at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Mr. Schwabs. Mr. Speaker, I think all are 
aware that an experimental program of uni¬ 
versal military training la being conducted at 
Fort Knox, Ky. Various opinions have been 


voiced aa to the cost of the training which 
has been envisioned and advocated by Pres¬ 
ident Truman. The Department of the 
Army has set up a model universal military 
unit at Fort Knox. Ky., and I have had sev¬ 
eral inquiries as to the cost of this experi¬ 
mental unit. On December 8. 1947, I asked 
for the figures, and I am happy to give my 
colleagues the benefit of the information 
which I received. 

The following is a copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me under date of January 21, 1948, 
by MaJ. Qcn. George J. Richards, the Army 
Comptroller, Department of the Army, 
which I think needs no explanation, but 
speaks for Itself and gives us the informa¬ 
tion on the cost of the experimental unit of 
universal military training at Fort Knox, 
Ky.: 

Department of the Army, 

Office of the Army Comptroller, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1948. 
Hon. George B. Schwabe, 

House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Schwabe: Reference your let¬ 
ter of December 4. 1947, relative to the oper¬ 
ating cost of the universal military train¬ 
ing unit at Fort Knox. Ky., and my interim 
reply of December 8, 1947, I now have addi¬ 
tional Information in this regard to transmit 
to you. 

On January 16. 1948, Hon. Kenneth C. 
Roy all, Secretary of the Army, sent a letter 
to the chairmen ol the Armed Forces Com¬ 
mittees concerning the cost of the Port Knox 
universal military training unit. Mr. 
Roy all’s letter covers the question you asked 
in such a comprehensive manner I feel you 
would be intere.sted in its entire contends. 

I am therefore quoting to you the Secretary's 
letter in its entirety: 

*T have been asked for certain specific in¬ 
formation regarding the universal military 
training experimental unit at Fort Knox. 
As similar Inquiries have reached me from 
other sources, or have been addressed sever¬ 
ally to various Army addresses, I am includ¬ 
ing in this letter all of the information pre.s- 
ently available with respect to the size and 
cost of the project. 

"The UMT experimental unit was organ¬ 
ized for two purpo.se.s: 

‘T. To obtain experience of value In a 
universal military training system covering 
a special age group, on a national scale, if 
authorized by Congress aa recommended by 
the President, the President's Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Universal Training, and the 
armed services. 

"2, To obtain experience of value to the 
armed services in revising and modernizing 
their own training programs in the light of 
the Doolittle committee’s recommendations. 

"In pursuance of these purposes, a new 
training formula has been introduced at tho 
experimental unit, with greater emphasis on 
education, moral controls, broader concepts 
of discipline, and close supervision of off- 
duty as well as on-duty activities of trainees. 

"In computing the cost of the UMT experi¬ 
mental unit, no attempt has been made to 
separate the cost of training the 64G enlisted 
men In the experimental training battalion 
from the total cost of the unit, nor is such a 
separation possible. The figures which fol¬ 
low therefore represent a break-down of the 
over-all cost of an experiment undertaken 
for the purposes indicated. The figure given 
as the cost per trainee is likewise the pro 
rata cost of the unit as a whole, as applied 
to the men in the UMT training battalion, 
and not the cost of training these men alone. 
"SIZE OP UMT EXPERIMENTAL UNIT 

"Two cycles of training were completed by 
the Army Ground Force experimental unit 
on December 20, 1947. The first cycle ex¬ 
tended from January to July 1947, the sec¬ 
ond from July to December 1047, Inclusive. 
During this time the following personnel 
were Involved: 
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"(a) Average number of trainees (privates. 
Regular Army battalion strength), per cycle, 
646. For 2 cycles, approximately 1,292. 

"(b) Average constant training cadre 


(military personnel): 

Number of officer-instructors_ 77 

Number of enlisted personnel_495 

Total_ 672 


"(c) Approximately 21 civilians were em¬ 
ployed during the two cycles aa members of 
the training staff, all but four on a part-time 
basis. For the second cycle an estimated 17 
part-time instructors were required in teach¬ 
ing auto mechanics, radio, typewriting. Span¬ 
ish. and bookkeeping. Of the four full-time 
civilian employees, one was an educational 
counselor, one an assistant educational 
counselor, and two were stenographers for 
the Educational Center. 

“Cost of universal military training ex eri- 


mental unit, second cycle, July- December 
1947, inclusive 

1. DIRECT COSTS 

Pay and allowances of trainees 

(Army pay rate)_ 1383,167 

Pay and allowances of trainers 

(officers and enlisted men)_ 472,098 

Costs of subsistence (enlisted 

men)- 196.975 

Costs of clothing (enlisted men) 73. 311 

Costs of transportation_ 62, 320 

Equipment replacement___ 171,182 

Total,__ 1,349.053 

2. INDlRFXrr COSTS 

Transportation_ 73. 080 

Repairs and utilities_..._ 24. 705 

Medical care_ 70, 340 

Supplies_ 230, 582 

Equipment maintenance__ 43, 866 

Administrative overhead aud su¬ 
pervisory personnel..___.... 60, 733 


Total_ 603, 256 


3, ADDITIONAL INDIRECT COSTS NOT 
PROPERLY CHARGEABLE TO UNIVER¬ 
SAL military experimental UNIT 

Appropriated funds for rehabilita¬ 
tion of po.st facilities for univer¬ 
sal military training experi¬ 
mental unit, but not Included 
in universal military training 
costs because available for other 


purposes later_ 200,000 

Grand total, universal mili¬ 
tary training costs, second 
cycle (1 and 2 above)_ 1. 852. 309 


Average over-all per 6 months enlirted 
trainee (at Army pay rate and Including all 
other unit costs), $1,862,309 divided by 64G 
equals $2,867. 

cost factors IN UMT EXPERIMENTAL UNIT 

Because of the nature of the experiment, 
and the fact that cadre training and orien¬ 
tation courses for officers and enlisted men 
of the several branches of the Regular Army, 
not connected with the experimental UMT 
unit, have been conducted contemporane¬ 
ously with the training of the experimental 
battalion of 18-year-old recruits, the ad¬ 
ministrative and instructor personnel of the 
unit were larger than would be required for 
training either an ordinary tactical unit or 
a prospective UMT unit. 

The ratio of trainees to trainers In the 
larger system, for example, would be more 
than double that Indicated in the figures 
for the experimental unit. At Fort Knox 
the military personnel necessarily included 
all elements of a division staff, although only 
a single battalion of men were being trained 
for 6 months by the experimental UMT 
formula. In the first training cycle all armi 
and technical services were represented. 
Each training company had to be organized 
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differently. The Information and Education 
and Special Services staffs were organized 
on approximately a regimental level. There 
were two chaplains. The personnel of the 
unit, in short, was organized to perform a 
multiple function, and not simply to train 
646 enlisted men assigned to It for this pur¬ 
pose. As with any experiment, whether con¬ 
ducted by the military services or in Industry, 
the cost of the pilot model Is always higher 
than the cost of the subsequent product. 

Since the trainees were all enlisted men 
of the Regular Army, and receiving an average 
of approximately $100 a month in pay and 
allowances, the cost also reflects this pay rate 
rather than the $25 a month recommended 
by the Compton Commission or the $30 a 
month provided for In H. R. 4278 for the 
pay of UMT trainees In the proposed national 
system. The pay differential alone represents 
an added cost per trainee of at least $70 a 
month, or $420 for the 6-month training 
period, while the other factors add substan¬ 
tially to the total cost of the unit. 

For the.se reasons the cost figures given 
cannot be considered as In any sense a cri¬ 
terion of the per capita cost of training large 
numbers of men at a very much lower pay 
rate under a national plan. The Army esti¬ 
mates the cost of tralnln^ 618,000 men by the 
UMT formula on a national basis, once the 
program is standardized to eliminate the 
added expense of current experimentation, at 
approximately $1,000,000,000 annually. 

AUTHORITY AND COSTS OF BRINGING VISITORS TO 
FORT KNOX 

It has been asked by what authority visitors 
were flown to Fort Knox, the amount and 
source of funds used for this purpose. 

The few groups representing the press and 
national organizations. Invited by the former 
Secretary of War as a matter of broad public 
Interest to visit the UMT experimental unit 
at Port Knox, were transported by Army alr- 
cratt pursuant to authority contained in 
paragraph 1C (1), Army Regulations 95'90, 
published on April 28, 1947, which provides: 
**Upon approval by the Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces • • • personnel ol the 

following categories may be permitted to ride 
as passengers in ulrcraft • * • 

"(1) Any Individual, without reimburse¬ 
ment, when the flight is on matters of con¬ 
cern to the Armed Forces.” 

Acting under authority of section 5 of the 
National Defense Act (10 U, S. C. 34). making 
it the si>eclfic responsibility of the War De¬ 
partment plan for the national defense, 
and appropriate Army regulations with 
reference to the maintenance of public rela¬ 
tions. the Department of the Army as a mat¬ 
ter of broad public Interest continuously 
attempts to Inform the Nation of planning 
developments relating to universal military 
training as well as all other Army operations. 

In inviting individuals and groups to visit 
the UMT experimental unit we hoped to ob¬ 
tain and did obtain helpliil suggestions from 
outside sources. We cannot obtain public 
reaction to our programs unless we take the 
people into our confidence. 

TRAINING PROGRAM OP UMT EXPERIMENTAL UNIT 

All trainees In the UM'F experimental unit 
are enlisted men in the Regular Army, 
Every Regular Army enlistee is given l:i 
weeks of basic training. The additional 
training given in the experimental unit, and 
which is contemplated In the national plan. 
If authorized by Congress, is Intended to 
qualify the trainee as a specialist in some 
arm of the service. It will be obvious that 
no matter whether the soldier receives the 
training in the experimental unit or In a 
tactical unit, it must be accomplished in any 
case. While not a characteristic training 
unit of the Army as now constituted, the 
UMT experimental unit by no means involves 
expenditures incurred for other than normal 
service requirements. 

In addition to training the experimental 
battalion of 646 men (average constant en¬ 


rollment). the UMT training cadre is cur¬ 
rently required to instruct 480 potential 
UMT training cadre personnel each month. 
This Instruction covers all the positions from 
platoon sergeant to division commander, and 
results In a peak load of 200. For the period 
August 11, 1047, to December 20. 1947, ap¬ 
proximately 2,565 students were given such 
cadre instruction. 

It is estimated for planning purposes that 
of the 1,200,000 men annually reaching the 
age of 18 years, a total of 850.000, or approxi¬ 
mately 70 percent of this figure would bo 
found physically fit and inducted for train¬ 
ing under a universal military training sys¬ 
tem. Of the latter number, an estimated 
618,000 would be trained by the Army and 
Air Force and the remainder by the Navy, 
under the plan currently recommended by 
the three services. By carrying on this cadre 
training now. we shall have made a substan¬ 
tial start in building the organization that 
would be necessary to train the larger load of 
trainees later should the universal training 
program be authorized by Congress. 

ARMY PROFITING FROM UMT EXPERIMENT 

Regardless of the final action on the pro¬ 
posed national universal military training 
program, all of this instruction and indoc¬ 
trination at Port Knox is of great benefit to 
the / rmy and already Is being translated Into 
training doctrine for the Regular Establish¬ 
ment. It is finding Its way into replacement 
training centers and has been adopted as 
the training formula for the Third Armored 
Division at Fort Knox on a division level. 

The modiflention of disciplinary training 
through the adoption of a special code of 
conduct for this special age group, built 
around a demerit and trainee-court system, 
is only one of the new methods whose use¬ 
fulness has been demonstrated in the experi¬ 
mental program. Sound discipline is the 
flr.st principle of military effectiveness, since 
without it any military organization would 
be little more than a mob. It is believed 
that under the UMT formula, subject to 
further testing, discipline can be improved, 
rather than weakened, by giving the trainee 
and in fact, all elements ol the Army, a 
better understanding of its meaning and 
Importance. 

Thus the UMT experimental unit hns 
served and Is serving as a laboratory test ol 
training methods and doctrines which wUl 
prove of Increasing value to the military 
service as time goes on. It has permitted 
close study of the problems inherent In 
training men of the 18-ycar or minimum- 
age group not previously explored in any 
prior training. In lact, I know of no other 
single experiment in this field which has 
been so richly productive of constructive 
results. 

1 feel sure Secretary Royall's letter will 
give you the Information you desire How¬ 
ever, If you need additional information. I 
will be glad to obtain It for you. 

Sincerely yours. 

Olorgf J. Richards, 

Major General, the Army ComptroUn, 


United States Marines Should Help Plan 
Wars They Must Fight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long advocated that the United 
States Marine Corps be represented on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This was the 


subject that I wrote President Truman 
on, which prompted his now famous re¬ 
ply to me last August in which he stated 
that the United States marines were the 
“police force of the Navy” and that they 
would remain just that as long as he was 
President. He further stated that they 
were represented on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff by the Navy. 

The marines did not agree with him. 
neither did most of the people in the 
Nation. 

Many Congressmen have introduced 
bills to place the United States Marines 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including 
myself. 

I am submitting herewith a recent edi¬ 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
which urges that the United States Ma¬ 
rines be so recognized which I am cer¬ 
tain many Members of the House will be 
interested in reading: 

Marines Should Help Plan Wars They 
Must Fight 

In their valuable and compendious volume. 
The United State.s Marines and Amphibious 
War (Princeton UnlverKity Press), Jeter A. 
Isely and Philip A. Growl start the proceed¬ 
ings with this wartime quotation from Gen. 
George Marshall: 

“My military education and experience in 
the First World War has all been based on 
roads, rivers, and railroads. During the la.st 
2 years, however, I have been acquiring an 
education bused on oceans and I’ve had to 
learn all over again. Prior to the present 
war 1 had never heard ol any landing era it 
except a rubber boat. Now I think about 
little else ” 

As Messrs Isely aud Growl make convinc- 
Ingly plain, mucli of Gencr.vl Marshall’s edu¬ 
cation was provided by the United States 
Marine Corps, which had been thinking of, 
and experimenting with, landing craft lor 
20 yciir.^ belore the war. ‘’That the United 
States Army was so quickly able to train 
troops lur crossing beaches held by hostile 
nations Is attributable to its own flexibility 
and leadership and, eciually important, to 
the availability lor its guidance of a sound 
body of amphibious doctrine prevlciuly 
drawn up by the United States Navy and the 
Murine Corps.” The hard work put In by 
the Marine Corps, often, according to Gen¬ 
eral Vanclegrllt, in the face of uninterested 
or doubting military orthodoxy, paid off 
all the way from Guadalcanal to the beaches 
of Noimandy. 

This contribution to what turned out to 
be one ol the basic concepts upon which 
Allied victory rests miglit he expected to 
earn for the Marine Corp.^ better recognition 
than it has received from the other services. 
Leaving aside Mr. Truman’s contemptuona 
and politically careless dismissal of the Ma¬ 
rines US ”thc Navy’s police force,” the present 
mobilization plan provides for less expan¬ 
sion ol the Marine Corps than its esprit de 
corps, competent planning and fighting rec¬ 
ord would Justify. The brilliant use which 
the Marines have made of their own air units 
to support ground fighting in Korea is 
another testimonial to the hard-hitting ef¬ 
ficiency and excellent coordination of this 
elite outfit. As the news from Korea makes 
plain. It Is upon the Marine Corps that the 
country depends for immediate offensive 
strength in time of emergency or hastily 
conceived ‘’police actions.” As long as we 
prefer to keep war. at a distance from Ameri¬ 
can soil, so long will skill in amphibious 
warfare be basic to our security. 

Despite its remarkable record, the Marine 
Corps is not represented at all in the delib¬ 
erations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is 
a startling ommlsslon In view of the debt 
which Army planning owes to Marine mili¬ 
tary concepts and experimentation, not to 
mention fighting spirit and thorough train- 
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Ing which have alwaye dletlngulehed the 
VBMC. Senator Pam. ^uolas, of IlllDols, a 
Marine veteran himself, has introduced a bill 
to correct thie defect by placing the Com¬ 
mandant of the corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The present Commandant. Qen. Clif¬ 
ton B. Cates, who has a distinguished combat 
record through all ranks, would undoubtedly 
add solid military experience to the delibera¬ 
tions of the JCS. It should not take a 
"propaganda nsachine that Is almost equal to 
Stalin's" to convince people that the Marine 
Corps will continue to provide leaders whose 
advice on military planning would be worth 
having. At any rate, the past service of the 
Marines is a reason to think so. 


Fam Bweaa aad Graafc Oppatc 
UMT Propaaal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MicsuGAir 

IN THE HOUSE OP HEPRESBNTATlVEB 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, as public 
understanding of the Issues involved In 
the UMT proposal increases, there is 
also an increase in the expressions of 
grave concern and of desire to divorce 
this proposal from the needed draft-ex¬ 
tension legislation. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend mj^ remarks. I Include the following 
letters from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange 
which came to my desk today urging 
support of H. R. 3364. the Barden bill, for 
separation of the two proposals: 

AMEUCAN FABM BXTXEAU PBDSSATlOlf. 

WasMngtcm. D. C,, April 5, 1951. 
To all Memt>€rs of the House of Repre- 
aentatives: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, 
repreaentlng 1,449,000 farm families, is vi¬ 
tally concerned over the provisions of S. 1, 
already passed by the United States Senate, 
and H. R. 2811, now being considered by the 
HoLue of Representatives. At the thirty- 
second annual convention of this organiza¬ 
tion. the voting delegates passed the follow¬ 
ing resolutions with regard to universal mil¬ 
itary training and selective service: 

"We cf the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration believe that to add universal mili¬ 
tary training to the selective-service pro- 
giam would result in ineffective and ineffi¬ 
cient use of manpower. However, with the 
need for strong military preparednesis, we 
suggest consideration of expanded and im¬ 
proved military training in secondary 
schools and colleges." 

We believe that the amendments proposed 
in H. R. 3364 (Barden bill) conform to the 
expressed wishes of the farmers of the 
United States, and we urgently recommend 
that the language in H. R. 3364 be substi¬ 
tuted for the language in the bill now be¬ 
ing considered by the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

Sincerely yours, 

John C. Ltnn. 

Associate Director, Washington Office, 


National Oiawgx, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bon.. Paul W. Sbaicb, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C, 

DZAX CoNoisaaicAN: The National Orange 
believes that the selective service is meeting 
fully and to spare the emergency defense 
needs of the Nation; and the military con¬ 


cedes this. We have faith in our people, in 
democracy, and in Congress to support ae- 
lectlvc service to the fulleat necessary extent 
as long as danger threatens; and we wish 
the armed aervioes had this faith and would 
not try to paas peacetime UMT under the 
cloak of the present grave danger. 

H. R. 8364 meets our officially declared 
stand on this profoundly vital problem In 
that: 

I. It discards universal military training 
and colls for the fullest necessary use of se¬ 
lective service, with lowered physical and 
mental tests if needed; 

2. Calls for induction at age 19 instead of 
18. and for maximum of 24 months’ service, 
or of not over 2 years of a boy’s school life, 
and for release to Reserve status if national 
safety requires it; 

8. Provides that Congress by concurrent 
resolution can change service requirements 
or suspend the draft when the danger is 
passed, and for a pieservation of selective 
servl:^ machinery but a definite termination 
date for the draft which automatically gives 
you as an individual Congressman the right 
to review your present stand; 

4. And provides for a democratically and 
economically sound occupational deferment 
based on obtaining maximum national serv¬ 
ice in the field in which each man is best 
fitted to serve his country. 

The National Orange has no official stand 
on the provision of H. R. 3364 for services in 
racially segregated units. 

We sincerely hope, fo** the sake of ade- 
qv.ato piovision for the present emergency, 
and for the preservetion of democracy and 
the right of Congress to reflect that demo¬ 
cracy. that you will support a bill carrying 
the four numbered items mentioned above. 

We sincerely hope and pray also that every 
Member of the Congress, wUl put forth all 
possible efforts to bring about a safe and 
sound reduction of armamenu for all na¬ 
tions alike, for a strengthening of law and 
order and a Chris ian peace for the world. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. T. SAuNDsas, 
Legislative Counsel 


America m Her Hour of Test and Deebion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or AaXANSAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
at the recent conference of the Interna¬ 
tional Christian Leadership, Inc., a 
group sponsoring the breakfast clubs, our 
Director of Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice, Dr. Ernest 8. Griffith, presented an 
eloquent statement on the basis of the 
faith of the American people in the ideal 
of freedom and Justice which distin¬ 
guishes the free nations from the phi¬ 
losophy of government known as com¬ 
munism. I am sure that the Members 
of the House will be Impressed by this 
document. 

The statement foll'^ws; 

We are a part of America—Christian men 
and women drawn from government, from 
business, from labor, from the professions, 
from agriculture—from diverse backgrounds, 
but imlted in humbly seeking the mind of 
Christ for America and for us aa citizens of 
America in this hour of her testing and deci¬ 
sion. What follows has been hammered out 
of our experience: it has come to us as we 
have prayed. We share It with you, not that 


we are sure we have the answers, but that we 
have tried, with God's help, to find them. 
We hope and pray that each of you will 
search your own heart also; that you and 
we together may keep faith with our Chris¬ 
tian heritage; that we may be steadfast in 
the days and years that lie ahead. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. 

Two ways of life are struggling for mastery 
today. 

1. The Christian way sees the imlverse as 
God's handiwork. The Communist way sees 
it as blind mechanism, neither coming from 
anywhere, nor with any destiny save an ulti¬ 
mate oblivion. 

2. The Christian way sees man a child of 
Go^ with the gift of immortality. The Com¬ 
munist way makes him one with a mecha¬ 
nistic universe, and death the inevitable end. 

3. The Christian way sees government the 
servant of man. an instrument designed to 
c8"'',bU8h the great freedoms, whose policies 
are aimed at releasing man's inner powers. 
The Commimlst way has established the 
state as man's master, and in the name of 
man's well-being has created a regime of fear 
that stultifies the creative and withers the 
spirit. 

4. The Christian way would establish 
world peace on a foimdation of righteous¬ 
ness and the brotherhood of all peoples. 
The Communist way extends the false peace 
c: terror and death wherever It prevails; to¬ 
ward those peoples who would remain free, 
it holds out the threat of aggression, sabo¬ 
tage, and war. 

5. The Christian way recognizes the dig¬ 
nity of work and the function of industry, 
both in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
Communist way enslaves its millions in work 
camps; and forces its scores of millions to 
conform to a regimentation, the end of 
which Is the perpetuation in power of its 
overlords. 

6. Tlie Christian way believes In political 
Imperialism only as a temporary trusteeship, 
with freedom for all peoples—an urgent as 
well as ultimate goal—a freedom already 
the proud possession of India. Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Indonesia, and many another 
nation formerly in piolltical tutelage. The 
Communist way. behind a false facade of 
words, would extend the ruthless imperial¬ 
ism of Moscow to every nation it subverts or 
conquers. 

7. The Christian way holds all men 
brothers, regardless of race, alike entitled to 
live a life of freedom, of dignity, of service 
to humanity. The Communist way would 
seize these so-called colored races at the very 
moment they are achieving both freedom 
and creative nationalism; and would drag 
them Into a world of terror under the con¬ 
trol of an oligarchy far more ruthless than 
they have known in the worst days of colonial 
rule, 

8. The Christian way believes In the 
sacredness of marriage and the family, hus¬ 
band and wife, parent and child. The Com¬ 
munist way claims the child for the state; 
It makes of marriage a thing of convenience. 

0. The Christian way holds science the 
handmaiden of integrity. The Communist 
way bends science to propaganda; It sub¬ 
stitutes party line for tmth. 

These are the ways of life that are 
struggling for mastery. This is the struggle 
which Is the greatest single fact in the world 
today. In such a world, we call upon all 
Individuals— 

(a) To deepen their faith in God and His 
purposes for man. 

(b) To deepen their faith in man and 
man's possibilities as end and not as means. 

(c) To deepen their own personalities by 
prayer; by contact with the great and sacred 
things In literature, music, and art; by 
humility before the testing that lies ahead. 

(d) To dedicate themselves to bringing 
about In our America better understanding 
and inutunl help between groups, races, 
classes, and creeds. 
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(e) To see to it that their sense of obliga¬ 
tion to serve others, their country, and their 
world, overrides any concern for their own 
selfish interests. 

(f) To recognize their Interdependence 
upon each other and upon those all over the 
world whose values Include freedom, the 
dignity of the individual, his obligation to 
serve. 

In such a world, we call upon our country 
as a unit— 

1 . To keep faith with Christ and its Chris¬ 
tian heritage. Into our Nation and people 
have been built the prayers and struggles and 
selfless service of millions of Christian men 
and women. To them we owe much of our 
belief in freedom, much of our American 
dream of equality of opportunity, much of 
our constitutionalism with its responsibility 
of the governors to the governed. If these 
religious springs of actions wither, the days 
of our national strength are numbered. We 
gladly recognize the contribution to this 
same end of other faiths, notably that of 
Israel, who share with Christians the view of 
the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
man. 

2. To rise to its responsibilities of leader¬ 
ship. So much of the world is terribly weak; 
so much is groping for new gods with its 
old gods in the dust; so much la under a 
cloud of terror. However reluctant we are to 
assume it; God has called America to leader¬ 
ship in this our day. May we answer the 
call. 

3. To use its power only to serve. Our 
Nation finds itself with a material and eco¬ 
nomic strength unparalleled in all history. 
Power tempts to arrogance; the siren of self- 
centeredness beckons. May America be hum¬ 
ble in this day: and know the inner meaning 
of the words of the Master of us all, "He that 
is greatest among you, let him be the servant 
of all." 

Before concluding, we want to make a few 
other things clear. 

(a) With the Russian people we have no 
quarrel. They like so many others are ex¬ 
ploited and deceived by their masters. 

(b) We favor military and economic 
strength as necessary, but believe that the 
final outcome of the struggle lies not with 
them, but rather in the field of men's loyal¬ 
ties; in the intensity and enthusiasm with 
which they believe in their way of life. 

(c) We recognize the sacrifices already 
made by the free in other lands, and salute 
them as comrades in the great battle. So we 
conclude: 

"God has sounded forth a trumpet that shall 
never call retreat 

He is sifting out the souls of men before His 
Judgment seat 

Be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be Jubi¬ 
lant, my feet. 

Our God is marching on." 


San Carlos Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIPOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, on a re¬ 
cent visit to Phoenix, Ariz., I had the 
opportunity of visiting the Pima Indian 
Reservation in company with my col¬ 
league, Congressman Harrison, of Wy¬ 
oming. This visit was in connection with 
the existing water conditions in Arizona. 

Wc discovered that the Indians on this 
reservation had received a formal notice 


that their water allotment for the calen¬ 
dar year of 1951 would be only one-half 
acre-foot per acre for the entire San 
Carlos project. This meant, according to 
the letter of notification from the super¬ 
intendent, Mr. A. E. Robinson, that they 
would only be able to plant from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of the acreage on the 
reservation and, as the letter stated, that 
any operator who planted more than 20 
acres of cotton out of his 160 acres would 
not have sufficient water to even irrigate 
that 20 acres. 

Now naturally this is a very serious 
condition when we consider that this 
land is exceedingly fertile and classed 
among the most tillable land in the San 
Carlos area. Added to this problem was 
the fact that the superintendent told us 
that the Indians had to haul in all of 
their domestic and drinking water. One 
of the Indian escorts stated that it took 
1 day out of each Indian^s week to 
hitch up the horses and haul sufficient 
water back for the week's use. They 
claimed that this shortage was due to the 
fact that the water level had dropped 
below the depth of their wells. 

They then told us that this was largely 
due to the fact that the white men were 
drilling wells immediately adjacent to 
the reservatioiA at a greater depth and 
drawing out the water to irrigate their 
cotton acreage. 

When I asked the superintendent what 
they could do about it he stated there was 
not anything they could do because this 
was the responsibility of the State of 
Arizona. 

While this area was declared a critical 
area, the present wells can still continue 
to draw water from this area for the 
cotton acreage of the white man at the 
expense of the original American, the 
Indian, The Indian, because he is di¬ 
rectly under our wardship and is depend¬ 
ent upon us for money because we have 
made him that way, cannot get the 
money to drill his wells deeper and, 
therefore, the white man takes all of the 
water away. 

To add to this tragedy we discovered 
that the man who drove us back to our 
destination was one of the men who has 
been practicing this artifice and taking 
water that rightfully belongs to the In¬ 
dians, and has been working in Washing¬ 
ton in an attempt to get the Government 
to expend a billion dollars to rescue him 
and others by bringing in Colorado River 
water to bring up these water tables. 

The question I raise is. What are we 
going to do for the Indians? We turn 
around and tie their hands through our 
wardship and then allow the white man 
to steal the very thing which we sup¬ 
posedly are giving them. 

Pima Indian Agency, 
Sacaton, Ariz., March 8, 1951, 

To Indian Irrigation Committee and Indian 
Farmers: 

This letter is being addressed to you so 
that you will all be fully advised of the 
present irrigation water supply. Under date 
of January 22. 1961, Mr. Warnock, project 
engineer, recommended to the office a first 
apportionment of one-half ncre-foot per acre 
for the San Carlos Project for the calendar 
year of 1961. We have delayed wilting this 
letter to you until this apportionment was 


approved in. Washington. We have received 
this approval dated February 23, 1951. 

At the present time there is no water stored 
behind the Coolidge Dam and the latest 
snow surveys show that there is little possi¬ 
bility of receiving any run-off from the 
upper watersheds. Therefore, for the pres¬ 
ent it appears that the only water which 
will be available will be the one-hah acre- 
foot apportionment which of course will be 
made up entirely of water pumped from our 
irrigation wells. Those farmers who have 
planted wheat and barley crops have already 
or will shortly use up their first apportion¬ 
ment. 

We are attaching hereto a copy of a letter 
dated February 21, 1051, that has been ad¬ 
dressed to the farmers in the White District 
as to Just what they can expect as far os 
planting is concerned and the conditions 
set forth in that letter will also apply to the 
Indian farmers, namely, that only one-eighth 
to one-tenth of the acreage on the Reserva¬ 
tion can be planted. 

The office is now working-in Washington 
endeavoring to raise a sum of $150,000 for 
irrigation well rehabilitation. At the present 
time we are advised that the prospects for 
the approval of this appropriation seem 
favorable and with the receipt of this money 
there is a possibility that a small additional 
apportionment may be made at a later date, 
but not in time for cotton acreage. 

You will be kept fully advised from time 
to time as to the water situation. But at the 
present time it would appear that we arc 
facing the most critical water situation since 
the project was placed in operation. 

Yours very truly, 

A. E. Robinson, 

Superintendent. 

San Carlos Irrigation and 

Drainage District, 
Coolidge, Ariz., February 21,1951, 
To District Landowners and Water Users: 

On January 11, 1961, we wrote district 
owners and operators advising with respect 
to the outlook for irrigation water supply 
for the year 1951. The outlook was then 
critical. 

This letter to you has been delayed in the 
hope that precipitation would occur during 
January and February which would give 
promise of some substantial run-off. Up to 
this time no such rain or snow has fallen on 
the upper watershed. Therefore wc can re¬ 
port no improvement. Based on prevailing 
conditions the Gila River is expected to de¬ 
liver less water during 1951 than in any pre¬ 
vious year of record. 

There is no usable storage in Snn Carlos 
Reservoir. At present we can expect to have 
no dependable supply except what can be 
delivered 1 y pumping from project wells. 

It is expected that the apportionment will 
shortly be made in the amount of one-half 
acre-foot per acre. No further apportion¬ 
ment can be expected. The delivery of this 
water will be limited to the amount^ which 
pumps cun deliver during each day and will 
be limited further to lands which can be 
reached with such pumped water. Under 
these conditions the water supply ajipcarH 
to be sufficient for about one-eighth to one- 
tenth of the acreage of district lands. 

It is our opinion that under the present 
outlook for water, the ojierator who plants 
more than 20 acres of cotton out of each ICO 
acres, cannot expect water enough to proj)- 
erly mature his crop. Between now and 
planting time there may be a change in the 
weather to bring some improvement. It is 
doubtful that change will come at this late 
date. Should there be substantial improve¬ 
ment In water supply prospects during Feb¬ 
ruary or March, wo shall report the same 
promptly. 

Yours very truly, 

C. A, Anderson, 
District Engineer. 
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Baskets of Groceries 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Avril 6,1951 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, five 
Members of the House recently appeared 
on the floor with baskets of groceries and 
in a graphic and dramatic demonstra¬ 
tion called attention to the increased 
cost of food and the small amount of gro¬ 
ceries $5 buys today In comparison with 
what it would buy in 1919. 

While no direct charges of farm profit, 
eering are made, the inference is that 
farm prices are too high and the con¬ 
sumer is paying more for food than his 
meager income Justifies. This wide¬ 
spread impression so generally accepted 
and so industriously disseminated, is 
being emphasized by determined cam¬ 
paigns to roll back farm prices and fix 
farm price ceilings be>ow parity and 
below comparative incomes of all other 
Industries. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two glaring 
fallacies in this food-basket demonstra¬ 
tion and in these covert drives to reduce 
the wages of farmers and the dividends 
on investments in farm lands and stock 
and equipment below the wages and divi¬ 
dends paid other workers and on other 
investments. 

In the first place the farmer receives 
only a small part of the $5 paid by the 
consumer for that basket of food. A 
16-cent can of tomatoes brings the 
grower 3 cents. A can of com selling 
for 19 cents brings the farmer 2% cents. 
For a pound of onions selling at 6 cents 
the truck gardener received a penny. 
Wheat in a 16-cent loaf c? bread sells 
for 2% cents at the elevator. Milk dou¬ 
bles in price after leaving the farm. 
And while there were no shirts in these 
baskets, the price the planter receives 
for the cotton in a shirt is an infinitesi¬ 
mal part of the cost of the garment. So 
do not hold the farmer exclusively re¬ 
sponsible for the cost of the baskets ex¬ 
hibited here on the floor of the House. 

But the most specious sophistry, the 
greatest fallacy in the wood pile, is the 
fact that the yardstick is money when it 
should be income—dollars and cents 
when it should be dividends on invest¬ 
ments and wages for a day’s labor. 

The real question is not how much 
food $5 bought in 1919 and will buy 
today but how much food annual divi¬ 
dends and a day’s pay bought in 1919 
and will buy today. Judged by that cri¬ 
terion—measured by that yardstick, 
farm products are today cheaper than 
they were in 1919 or 1929 or 1939. 

Compare dividends. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., a firm with a large farm clientele 
reports a net profit for the year ending 
January 31 last of $143,654,981, equal to 
$6.08 a share of common stock as com¬ 
pared with a net of $108,206,718 or $4.58 
per share in 1949. But let us go back 
with the baskets to 1919. Here is a 


tabulation from the Department of 
Commerce: 

Net income after taxen, selected large cor¬ 
porations in the United States, 1919 and 
1950 

JThousftnd.s of dollarsj 


Firm nanio 


jNet inconinullcr 

llUt'S 
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]vp.\ iinidf, J{. J _ . 
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Fit pv I imp 'I irp A Hubhpr.. . 

Allftnttp RiTitiiii)' Co. 

Aii;er enn 'J’clephonp A 'J pIp 


.. 7(i.m 

. 

. H6()4 

. IS.n.'ik 

. 2.>.n7h 

_ 7r,, 

. MU3 
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_ 447 

. 2. 141 

. . . . 11. vri* 

. I 23.277 

.. 5.y4U 

_ -4i:i 

. is.;m 

II. :i(>7 

. H, S7I 

jraph .. 41, aot. 


2 IS. 338 
834.044 
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27. 2.\3 
0r..71.') 
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77. m 
88 , 101 
70.'’. 
40, 2.'’.S 
3:*, l::0 

.M..V,7 
01, S.M» 
.3.*.. 2i'8 
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And here are comparative tables on 
wages of other workers than farm work¬ 
ers for an 8-hour daj prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the United States Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion : 


Ofcupjit'on 

Avorare < 

1110 

tial’y rate 

Jan 2, 
IbSl 

lirtck layers. 

i7.»8 i 

iZi. 12 

( ill! eiiU'ib... 

<•.20 

10. *.8 

Eloclric'lun*^ (Inside wiioincii)_ 

C.M) 

21 28 

r!imlor<s - .. 

<•.. 12 

18.1.4 

riunihors otid rsuh lit tors. 

f. 

21.20 

AiKuniohilf workers (Micliigaii) . 

4.00 

14.21 

Federal employees (Waslmipiou)—j 

'1,928.00 

3, 038.00 


In order to get a cross section of the 
increase in the pay of Federal employees 
under civil service in the country at 
large, it is to be noted that the average 
annual salary of all postal employees 
during fiscal year 1919 was $1,175 and in 
fiscal year 1950 it was $3,488. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmer believes these 
wages are fully justified. If anything 
they are not high enough. No one be¬ 
lieves more firmly than the farmer that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
with the cost of living at its present peak 
workers and their families could not rea¬ 
sonably subsist on less. *1116 only point 
on which the farmer insists is that he 
and his family are also entitled to a 
living wage and an American standard 
of living. 

But it is evident that it requires less 
investments and less dividends and less 
working time, by far, to buy the baskets 
of food displayed here in the House the 
other day. The American consumer has 
never been fed so sumptuously at such 
small comparative cost as today. 

And this does not take into considera¬ 
tion the vastly increased costs of pro¬ 
duction on the American farm. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that the prices of farm machin¬ 
ery in 1919 compared with the latest 
prices are as follows: 


Twelve-tube grain drill: 1919, $149; 
September 1950, $426. 

Five-foot mower: 1919, $84.50; June 
1950. $197. 

Disk harrow. 7-foot single section: 
1919, $56.60; Ssptsmbcr 1950. $123. 

Corn planter: 1919, $76; March J950. 
$ 202 . 

And the cost of fertilizers, insecticides, 
ana all other costs of production have 
advanced in proportion. 

In the face of these added costs and 
the constantly advancing prices re¬ 
ceived by everybody else in the last few 
months farm prices have dropped. 
V7heat sold for $2.81 a bushel in 1^43. 
Cn January 15 of this year it was $2 09 
a bushel. Corn in 1948 brought $2.46 a 
bushel. On January 15 of this year it 
brought $1.54. Hogs, on the same basis 
of price comparison, were $27.40 and 
have dropped to $20 per hundredweight. 
Eggs are lower. So is butterfat. Though 
the typical diet of one person increased 
in cost from $112 in 1939 to s-52 in 

1950. 1950 consumers could buy for 17 
percent of their personal income the 
same quantity and quality of foed which 
cost 2? percent of that same 1930 income. 

Y( t there are those who went to push 
the farmer still further down and roll hie 
income still further back by freezing his 
prices below parity levels. 

The situation is admirably summaiized 
by a statement issued April 4. 1951, by 
the board of directors of the Missouri 
Farmers Association: 

Ceilincs on Farm Prices at Pasitt Levels 

The farmer’s economic position does not 
Justiiy the agitation In Wafthington by some 
people for Congress to ftx farm price ceilings 
below parity levels. If ceilings are placed on 
farm products, the lowest celling w'hich 
could be imposed should be that which would 
give farmers purchasing power high enough 
to warrant a high level of farm production 
and adequate food supplies. 

Income received by farmers Is not ab¬ 
normally high and is not likely to be even 
under present inllf^tionary conditions. It is 
not likely that the 1951 net farm Income will 
exceed $17,000,000,000. This would be below 
the 1947 net income which was almost $10,- 
000 ,000,000. The net farm income dropped to 
around $16,500,000,000 in 1948 and to about 
$14,000,000,000 in 1949. In 1050 the net farm 
Income, even after a period of increasing 
farm prices the last half of the year, was only 
$13,000,000,000. In 1047 the index of prices 
paid by farmers for commodities, interest, 
taxes, and wage rates was 2S9, in January 
1951 the index stood at 272 or 14 percent 
higher than the 1947 level. Therefore, In 
1051 the net income of farmers will buy con¬ 
siderably less than It did in 1947. 

Although the farmer’s price level is sup¬ 
posed to be 13 percent above parity, the farm¬ 
er is far from parity so far as his income 
is concerned. In 1047 the income per capita 
of the farm population was $847 compared 
with $1,400 for the nonfarm population. In 

1951, the income of the farm population 
probably will amount to around $825 per per¬ 
son while the income of the nonfarm popu¬ 
lation probably will exceed $1,600. Conse¬ 
quently, the farmer now is receiving only 
about one-half as much Income per capita 
as the nonfarm population. 

In comparison with corporate profits the 
farmer is still In an unfavorable position. 
Corporate profits have risen from $18,500,- 
000,000 in 1947 to a record peak of $21,900,- 
000,000 in 1C50 after taxes. At the same time 
as the farmer's income was dropping from 
nearly $18,000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000, the 
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Incomes of corporations were rising from 
$18,500,000,000 to nearly $22,000,000,000. 

Another indication of the disparity so far 
as farmers* Incomes are concerned is the fact 
that the farm population is 18.8 percent of 
the total population, while the farmer in 1949 
received only 7.8 percent of the total na¬ 
tional income. In 1947 farmers received 10.1 
percent of the national Income while provid¬ 
ing 19.3 percent of the total population. 

Although food prices are high in terms of 
dollars, it must be remembered that they are 
not high in terms of purchasing power of 
wages. As of December. 1960, the latest date 
for which figures are available, prices of farm 
products averaged 8 percent above parity. 
In that same month the market basket of 
food, representing the typical purchases of a 
3-person family for 1 year would have cost 
$681. The average rate was $1.64 an hour, 
which means that the city wage earner could 
have purchased that market basket with only 
440 hours of labor. In comparison that mar¬ 
ket basket of food would have taken 461 
hours of labor In 1949, 527 hours in 1947, 479 
hours in 1942 and 609 hours in 1933. The 
1933 figures are interesting because the mar¬ 
ket basket at that time would have cost only 
$277, but would have required 609 hours 
of labor or nearly 40 percent more than at 
present. 

The recent publicity in some of the slick 
magazines has attempted to point out the ex¬ 
ceptionally large incomes of so-called “t 3 rpi- 
cal farmers." According to available statis¬ 
tics these so-called “typical farmers’* are con¬ 
siderably above average so far as Incomes 
are concerned. In 1945 farm prices stood at 
206 percent of the 1910-14 level, or about two- 
thirds of the present level, but the purchas¬ 
ing power of farm products at that time was 
only 9 percent above normal. In that same 
year, farmers were receiving only $685 of 
income per capita compared with $1,284 for 
the nonfarm population. According to cen¬ 
sus figures, less than 12 percent of the farms 
In the United States were returning their 
owners as much as $3,000 of net farm Income 
during that year. It must be remembered 
that the farmer is not only a worker but a 
capitalist and consequently his net income 
mu.st include a return for the capital which 
he has Invested as well as for his own labor. 
In a year when prices were supposed to have 
been favorable from a purchasing power 
standpoint, the facts show that 88 percent of 
the farmers were receiving less than $3,000 a 
year as returns for their labor, capital and 
management and average Incomes were much 
lower. In that same year wage earners in 
the manufacturing industry were averaging 
$2300 per year for their labor only. 

If price* ceilings are set on farm products, 
th^ parity level is one basis for making cer¬ 
tain that farm prices are Increased as costs 
of farming Increase. Although rigid ceilings 
were in effect during World War II, it must 
be remembered that the index of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities used in produc¬ 
tion and living increased from a level of 152 
in 1942 to 167 in 1943. 176 in 1944, and 180 
in 1945. Thus, prices paid by farmers in- 
crea.sed 12 percent during the 3 years from 
1942 to 1945, or 4 percent per year. Unless 
farn prices hud been permitted to rise the 
farmer would have been caught between ris¬ 
ing costs and rigid price ceilings which would 
have torced many of them out of production. 

The u.so of the parity price level as the 
lowest possible ceiling Is one means of 
keeping farmers from being crushed between 
these tw’o forces, na well as a means of insur¬ 
ing the adequate production of food. 

Mr. Speaker, In this connection I ap¬ 
pend statements on the subject by the 
Secretary of Agriculture during a recent 
hearing before the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations: 

POSITION OF FARMXR 

Mr. Cannon. The farmers are In a much 
better position to cooperate In winning the 


war this time than they were at the begin¬ 
ning of the last war? 

Secretary Brannan. They are, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. On the other hand they are more de¬ 
dependent on things which must move to 
them from outside their farms than they 
were at the beginning of World War II. 

As you go back to earlier in our history, 
the farmer was more and more self-sufficient. 
He did not use large quantities of fertilizer. 
He did not need complicated machinery and 
machinery parts. He did not need gasoline, 
rubber, and a lot of other things of that 
character. He did not have to go elsewhere 
for his hybrid seed each year. 

Now the farmer is dependent upon the 
movement of all of these things to his farm 
each year. In one sense he is better 
equipped to produce for the emergency, but 
at the same time he Is more dependent upon 
the balance of the economy to bo able to 
carry out his Job than he was in earlier 
history. 

COST OF PRODUCTION 

Mr. Cannon. Even though his productive 
capacity has increased, this change has in¬ 
creased his cost of production disproportion¬ 
ately to what it was in 1940? 

Secretary Bkannan. Very much, Mr, Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. Cannon. The cost of production per 
unit is today greater than it ever was before 
on the American farm. 

Secretary Brannan. Greater than It was at 
any time in all our history, and it is con¬ 
tinuing to advance by the year and by the 
month. 

PROFITS OF FARMS 

Mr. Cannon. Are the farmers* returns or 
profits increasing in proportion as his costs 
of production Increase? 

Secretary Brannan. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Prom 1948, when farm operators realizeu i- - 
comes reached their peak, In net terms 
around $18,000,000,000, their net incomes 
have gone down until toward the end of 
I960—It went from about $18,000,000,000 in 
1947 to around $13,000,000,000 for 1950. It Is 
Just now turning back up again as a result 
of the Improved price situation arising inci¬ 
dent to the emergency. 

COMPARISON WITH INDUSTHT 

A^r. Cannon. How does that decrease in In¬ 
come compare with the income of industry, 
commerce, labor, transportation, banking, 
and 80 on? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
the nonagricultural income in this country, 
profits, margins, and all the rest of the major 
economic factors, have been on an uptrend 
since before the Second World War. It is 
still on an uptrend ut this very moment. 

During the period from 1948, when farm 
prices and farm Incomes were failing off 
drastically, both wages and other forms of 
nonfarm Income were going up. You will 
note on the charts in 1949 there was a small 
drop-off in corporate profits, but that was all 
regained and the graph goes right on up from 
then on. 

Mr. Cannon. While the farmer is produc¬ 
ing more for the Nation’s economy every 
year he is being paid proportionately less or 
comparatively less for his services? 

Secretary Brannan. Oertalnly. by compar¬ 
ison with other segments of the economy, 
that Is true. 

OBJECTIVE 

Mr. Cannon. You mentioned the cost of 
formulating and carrying out programs. In 
what respect does your goal or objective at 
this time differ from what your goal or ob¬ 
jective was at the beginning of the Second 
World War? 

Secretary Brannan. The goal then was 
all-out production. The goal now is all- 
out production. The goal then was all-out 
production within the pattern of special 
needs. It Is still so at this time. In other 
words, it is not an all-out production of 
everything. 


If you will observe our production guides 
for this year, we suggested a little less em¬ 
phasis on soybeans and greater emphasis on 
corn, because we are going to need Increas¬ 
ing supplies of corn fur increasing the live¬ 
stock population, and the production of live¬ 
stock products, which is the one good way, 
if not probably the only successful way, we 
will ever be able to reduce moat prices to the 
consumer at the market place. 

Mr. Cannon. Really, the only available 
remedy for high meat prices is to increase 
the supply? 

Secretary Brannan. 'That is right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. To more nearly meet the de¬ 
mand? 

Secretary Brannan. That Is right. 

As the economy ceases to produce some of 
the other scmldurable and soft goods, as we 
cease to produce as many automobiles, as a 
result of the cut-back orders of Mr. Wilson, 
and perhaps fewer radios and perhaps less of 
all other durable types of goods, and fam¬ 
ilies have more money in their hands, they 
are going to spend more of it for food. 

The very striking example comes to our 
minds each time we talk about this, when 
you remember that In 1946-47. wnen meat 
prices went up so rapidly, the per capita con¬ 
sumption was also close to the highest In our 
history. People simply did not have any¬ 
thing else to spend their money for. They 
were competing for meat. They were driving 
the price up. and all of them were eating 
more meat. Even the increased supply could 
not match the increased demand as a re¬ 
sult of the shift of purchasing power from 
the durables into the food items. 

HEALTH OP PEOPLE 

Mr, Cannon. Would you say that that in¬ 
crease in the consumption of meat and of 
vital foods was refected in Increased health 
and efficiency of the people of the country 
as a whole? 

Secretary Brannan. It certainly was, Mr. 
Chairman. There is worldf of evidence of 
that fact. 

PROGRAM FOR FOOD PRODUCTION 

Mr. Cannon. In the event of an all-out 
war, Mr. Secretary, which we trust will not 
materialize, what increase would be made in 
food production and how would it have to 
be applied? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not prepared to say that a great deal higher 
volumes of commodities would be required 
than we are shooting for this year, /s a 
matter of lact we are asking the farmer 
to plant more acres this year than we really 
should from the standpoint of conserva¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Cannon. And to produce more hogs 
and cattle? 

Secretary Brannan. And to produce more 
hogs and cattle. We are not asking them 
for more than we have previously asked. In 
other words we have requested higher acre¬ 
ages and production than we had last year; 
this year's request is higher. 

Mr. Cannon. In other words, you are asking 
ths limit? 

Secretary Brannan. We are asking the 
limit. The problem which would come. In 
the event of an outbreak of all-out hostili¬ 
ties of some type, would be a shifting be¬ 
tween the various commodities. Perhaps 
there would be less of one and more of 
another. 

That will be true, anyway, Mr. Chairman. 
I referred to soybeans a little while ago. We 
very fortunately last year hud the greatest 
soybean crop in our history, and I say very 
fortunately because soybean oil Is a substi¬ 
tute for or concomitant to cottonseed oi’ 
Last year we had one of the smallest cotton¬ 
seed crops in our history. The slack in the 
oil market was absorbed by the very large 
supply of soybeans. 

There will be, perhaps, a shift back and 
forth among those kinds of commodities, and 
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a 8hlft In other directions, as the defense 
effort Indicates. 

You will recall that at one time during 
World War II an all-out effort was made to 
secure flaxseed because we could not import 
flaxseed oil or linseed oil from the Argentine 
or other sources. To that end we used the 
price-support mechanism and placed a price 
support of $6 a bushel under flaxseed to get 
the amount needed. 

We are now changing our emphasis very 
materially to get the fiber crops. We have 
been doing a considerable amount of work 
on that this past year or so, both rcsearch- 
w’';e and stimulating production through 
educational programs running out to the 
farmers. 

ALL-OUT FBODUCnON OF FOOD PRODUCTS 

Mr. Cannon. You are asking for the all-out 
production of food products; you are appeal¬ 
ing to the farmers to produce to the limit, to 
the utmost. What would happen in the 
event that all-out war does not materialize, 
and you have this surplus thrown on a peace¬ 
time market? You are asking the farmer 
now to produce more than is required for 
normal consumption or domestic consump¬ 
tion, and the farmer is responding, as he al¬ 
ways does, and is providing more than Is 
required by the domestic consumption. Now, 
if there is no war, if there Is no wartime 
demand, what effect will this have on the 
farmer’s economy when all of this surplus 
food that you are appealing to him to pro¬ 
duce must be consumed at home In the nor¬ 
mal channels of trade? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
you have touched on a point that has been a 
very worrisome point for us. I am not so 
much concerned about the fact that our 
production is geared to the possibilities of 
all-out hostilities as about the fact that otir 
production has been geared to a very high 
level of economic activity in this country 
which is putting purchasing power In the 
hands of many, many millions of people, 
very adequate purchasing power. If, for ex¬ 
ample, there was a very drastic cut-back in 
the production program as now outlined by 
Mr. Wilson, and people began to be laid off. 
and I certainly do not anticipate anything 
like it, but if that were to happen, probably 
then we would have some troubles In agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Chairman, but our troubles in 
agriculture would not be any more severe, 
I am sure, than the troubles which would 
come in the other parts of the economy, too, 

Mr. Cannon. Just there. Mr. Secretary, you 
do not mean that we are also producing au¬ 
tomobiles. tractors, and fertilizer at a rate 
which would bo embarrassing in that It 
would produce a surplus which would bo 
thrown upon the market in case of perma¬ 
nent peace? 

Secretary Brannan. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, 
I was referring to a cut-back in the produc¬ 
tion of tanks, guns, and things of that 
character. 

Mr. Cannon. They do not affect other in¬ 
dustries as adversely as a surplus of food 
would affect the farmer’s market. 

Secretary Brannan. That is right. If we 
curtail the production program for tanks, 
guns, and the rest of the things that are now 
scheduled, as a result of which there is a 
very high level of employment, then there 
might not be such strong competition for 
the American farmer's products in the 
market place, and he would stand to suffer 
some price depreciation and. except for the 
very fine price-support program which the 
Congress has provided—I mean the very 
fundamentally sound theory of price sup¬ 
ports which this Congress has continued to 
provide—the American farmer might start 
into a tail spin that would be comparable 
to the one he led the whole country into and 
which resulted in the situation we had in 
1929-32. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, the national program 
is subjecting the farmer to a danger to his 


postwar price structures, such as you very 
aptly say, produced devastating results in 
previous agricultural depressions, notably 
1020 and 1921. No other industry or class of 
business in the United States is being asked 
to assume a similar risk, is being asked to 
accelerate Its production program to a point 
that would depress Its price structure follow¬ 
ing the days of war. The farmer alone la be¬ 
ing singled out to run that risk. 

Secretary Brannan. That lo correct, sir. 

In the event of a very substantial decrease 
in purchasing power in the United States, 
there would be some commodities which 
would be adversely affected price wise. Our 
price-support programs would then come 
into play, and perhaps some of these com¬ 
modities could be utilized in the implemen¬ 
tation of our foreign-program objectives. 
We now have facilities for storing a good 
quantity of the grain and to keep a consid¬ 
erable quantity out of the market place and 
relievo its depressing pressures, but it would 
certainly be foolhardy to say that wo would 
not be faced with some new and serious 
problems. Of course, we would be faced with 
some problems in the way of the perishable 
commodities, just as we were a short time 
ago. 

STORAGE facilities 

Mr. Cannon. What provision are you mak¬ 
ing for storage facilities to take care of this 
expected surplus? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, we 
have built approximately 660,000,000 bushels 
of grain storage in 1949, and It is now out 
there, dispersed over the country, and it is 
available to carry some of our large stocks. 
Simultaneously we have encouraged private 
trade to Increase its storage capacity, and 
there have been increases and approved fa¬ 
cilities in the hands of the private trade. 

FOOD rationing 

Mr. Cannon. What is the food-rationing 
outlook at this time, the prospect that sup¬ 
plies will have to be curtailed at the market 
place, such as was done In the last war? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not contemplate an early application of any 
kind of rationing program. We certainly are 
not talking about it, and we are bending 
every effort in the opposite direction, at¬ 
tempting to put enough on the market that 
no rationing program will be necessary. 

B^. Cannon. Would you have authority to 
establish ceiling price below the legal rates, 
the legal prices under the law supporting the 
price of farm products which fall below 
parity? 

Secretary Brannan. I think not, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I hope that problem never arises, and 
the probability that it will arise is pretty re¬ 
mote. because, as you recall, the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act sets the legal mlnlmums at 100 
percent of parity or the prices prevailing dur¬ 
ing 30 days prior to Korea, whichever is high¬ 
er. We might get into a situation in which 
there would be conflict between a desire to 
set ceilings at the legal minimum, which is 
100 percent of parity or pre-Korea, if the De¬ 
partment decided that in order to stimulate 
production we would need to Increase or 
maintain prices above the parity or pre-Korea 
level. 

If wc said, for example, that we wanted 
to set the support level at 110 percent of 
parity, and the legal minimum would be 100 
percent of parity, and Mr. DiSalle insisted 
on the price being at the minimum of 100 
percent of parity, there would be a 10-percent 
overlapping there which might give us 
trouble; but I am reasonably sure. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. if we ever had a situation in which we 
had to do something extraordinary to stimu¬ 
late production in this country, there would 
be little tendency to try to fix the minimum 
price below our support level. 

Mr. Cannon. Your statutory support level? 

Secretary Brannan. No; the support level 
designed to induce production. We do have 
the authority to use support prices above 


the fixed statutory levels under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, where it is in the national in¬ 
terest. 

DEFINITION of PARITY 

Mr. Cannon. What is the Department’e in¬ 
terpretation of the term •’parity”; what is 
parity? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, there are many 
definitions. Mr. Chairman. 

Parity, in one word, is equality for farmers; 
in an effort to achieve economic equality for 
farmers. 

A little more extended definition is that 
parity represents the relationship between 
the cost of the things that farmers have 
to buy, for production and family living, and 
the prices which they get for their com¬ 
modities in the market place. It is tied to 
a base period which was established as 
1910-14 and is then projected down to date. 
For example, the parity price for a bushel 
of wheat today is enough to allow the farmer 
to buy the same amount of goods as would 
have exchanged for a bushel of wheat in 
1910-14. 

Mr. Cannon. In brief, parity means equal¬ 
ity, the farmer’s equality with other indus¬ 
tries? 

Secretary Brannan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Summarizing it still more 
briefly, parity is fair? It is equity. 

Secretary Brannan. That’s right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Whenever you reduce the 
farmer’s price below parity, you are not being 
fair to the farmer. Then you are giving him 
an unfair price? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cannon. You are favoring other in¬ 
dustries at his expense? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

I am also including an excerpt from 
the testimony of Mr. DiSalle, the Direc¬ 
tor of Price Stabilization: 

Mr. Cannon. You have additional livestock 
regulations in contemplation? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, sir. We ihave a beef 
regulation being written and a pork regula¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Cannon. Does that apply at the 
counter, in the market place, on the farm, 
or at the point of distribution? 

Mr. DiSalle. It will apply from the point 
of production to the point of sale. 

OBSFJlV.\NCE OF PARITY IN DETERMINING PRICES 

Mr. Cannon. Every effort wlU be made to 
arrive at an equitable price, and you will 
observe parity In determining prices being 
Imposed? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. Beef is at 141 percent 
of parity right now. 

Mr. Cannon. What about hogs? 

Mr. DiSalle. They are right about parity. 
They have been below parity most of the 
time. It keeps fluctuating back and forth. 

Mr. Cannon. It Is axiomatic, Mr. Director, 
that in an inflation the farmers' prices rise 
last and full first. That was true in the last 
war and In recent wartime developments. 
Since 1945 industrial prices, dividends, 
freight rates, price of farm machinery, fer¬ 
tilizer, wages of all classes of labor, especially 
farm labor, and the national income and the 
Federal revenue have reached peaks never 
before attained. I suppose you might say 
they ore now at the highest point of many 
years. 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. With one exception, however. 
The price of hogs has been dropping until 
recently. It went up above $30 and went 
down to below $18. 

Mr. DiSalle. That Is right. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, while everything else 
was going up together including the cost of 
producing the hog. the price was falling. 
You will take that Into consideration so no 
step will be taken to place It lower than 
parity? 

Mr. DiSalle. Under the law wo are bound 
to observe parity. 
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Addretf Delivered by Dr. Percy L. Julian 

at Siiteenth Annual Patriotic Award 

Dinner of the Chicago Decalogue So¬ 
ciety of Lawyers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers, one 
of the distinguished bar associations in 
the city of Chicago, commendably pre¬ 
sents its coveted award of merit to an 
Individual who, in the opinion of the 
society, has done most to advance the 
cause of humanity and democracy in 
our community. 

' This year the award was appropri¬ 
ately given to one of Chicagoland’s most 
civic-minded citizens, the world re¬ 
nowned chemical scientist, Dr. Percy L. 
Julian. More than 1,300 people, includ¬ 
ing numerous dignitaries, crowded the 
grand ballroom of the Palmer House on 
March 3. 1951, to pay tribute to Dr. 
Julian on the occasion of his receiving 
the award. 

j Dr. Julian, as is known, is the dis¬ 
coverer of numerous life-giving drugs 
arising from his research on the soya 
bean. Among them are cortisone, the 
hormone compound used in the treat¬ 
ment of arthritis; physostigmine, used 
in the cure of the eye disease, glaucoma; 
prostigmine, used in the treatment of 
paralysis; synthetic male and female 
hormones credited with saving the lives 
of countless unborn babies by protecting 
expectant mothers from miscarriage, 
and others. 

From the soya bean, Dr. Julian also 
discovered the use of aero-foam, the fire 
extinguisher which saved so many lives 
aboard ships during our naval war in 
the Pacific. 

At the present time, he is working 
hard on pregnenolone to combat fatigue 
and amino acids for the treatment of 
Infection and starvation. 

By his brilliant discoveries in the field 
of chemical research. Di'. Julian has 
demonstrated unusual service to man¬ 
kind and dynamic leadership in his 
chosen field. The award of merit given 
him by the Decalogue Society takes cog¬ 
nizance of the fact, moreover, that Dr. 
Julian is also unselfishly and continu¬ 
ously at work on the critical problem of 
improving the science of human rela¬ 
tionships which exist between man and 
man, group and group, and for his 
avowed championing of the cause of 
decency and the progress of a free 
America. 

Reprinted below are the remarks 
made by Dr. Julian after acceptance of 
the award: 

The Image of Our National Character 
Mr. Chairman, friends of the Decalogue 
Society, distinguished guests, 1 would not 
he a realist at all If I failed to appreciate 
the Inspiring and typical American flavor of 
this occasion. For my children I must hon¬ 


estly record that this testimonial transcends 
anything that has to do with the feeble 
efforts of their father to be a good American 
citizen; it is rather a part of the traditional 
and finest American spirit—^that we are 
never too coldly critical in our appraisal, 
that we never set our standards of worth 
BO high, that we cannot pause and extend 
our love, our generosity and our food to 
the spirit of the humble who need it, that 
their spirits may be rekindled and their 
faith deepened. And my children will re¬ 
member the spiritual of their forefathers, 
“Let us cheer the weary traveler.” I can 
only say with deep humility that I shall 
strive someday to be worthy of only a small 
part of your outpouring, and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for this symbol 
to my children of the ties that bind them 
to the hearts of their fellow Americans. 

You who have gathered together at this 
feast of love and human generosity repre¬ 
sent the custodians of an Image which hun¬ 
dreds of millions of people in this hour are 
attempting to bring into focus to discern 
clearly its real and basic outline. It Is an 
image around which the ferments of an 
entire world are today seething. With 
mingling feelings of fear, of trembling, of 
yearning, of futility, of resignation, of de¬ 
spair, and of hope, the millions of surging 
humanity, standing upon the brink of a 
new age, are seeking a view of this image. 
For you are the custodians of the image 
of our national character. Honest recog¬ 
nition of its Inescapable fact, with deep 
humility. Involves at the same time an 
acceptance or a rejection of significant and 
history-making responsibilities. Whether 
we. as custodians of this image, can be en¬ 
trusted and will be entrusted by the gracious 
God of human destiny to lead humanity 
with intelligent humility and understand¬ 
ing into the promised land of beauty of 
which the prophets have prayed and the 
angels have sung—or whether mass hysteria, 
fed upon the love of confusion, which is the 
essence of satanic glee, shall make of the 
struggles of humanity nothing other than 
the Shakespearean cynicism that “day by day 
we ripe and ripe, and day by day we rot and 
rot, and thereby hangs the tale”—this Is 
the basic issue of civilization’s conflict to¬ 
day. Is so-called human progress a delu¬ 
sion? Is human history to be considered 
as horses moving in a theatre but getting 
nowhere? The answer to these questions 
depends, to no little extent, upon the basic 
outline of the image of our national char¬ 
acter, as that image emerges Into the focus 
of the gaze of the trembling children of this 
earth. 

No nation in world history ever had a more 
peculiar and strategic rendezvous with the 
gracious God of human destiny. A Nation 
that has gathered Itself by its own bootstraps 
from the sea-level of the Jungle to the amaz¬ 
ing elevation of unparalleled order, beauty, 
and power; a Nation that Juts above the 
tableland of world morality as a massive 
peak; a Nation that has dared to keep the 
flame of freedom b\irnlng within the breast 
of the lowliest child of this earth; a Nation 
whose tortuous struggles toward articulation 
of this freedom have involved it in a maze of 
paradoxes, but has nevertheless stolidly 
maintained its determination to replace un¬ 
certainty by certainty, vagueness by deflnlte- 
and confusion by order; a Nation that 
approaches its present historical rendezvous 
as a crown in the nobility of the ages. To 
such a nobility must its great debate in this 
historical hour address itself, and the great¬ 
est treason that its thinking citizenry could 
commit in this dark hour of uncertainty 
would be to approach its challenge with any¬ 
thing but unflinching honesty. 

Sometime perhaps in the thirtieth century 
A. D. a world historian is going to write a 
chapter entitled “The Age of Approaching 


Honesty.” A part of that chapter may be 
devoted to an apparently trivial portion of 
the American scene and may read as follows: 

“And it came to pass that one day in this 
approaching millennium, a wise city father 
listened with patience but with determina¬ 
tion to the angry protests of a few of his as¬ 
sembled councllmen. 'Sir, you bring ruin 
upon our beloved city with your unrealistic 
policies. These enterprising men of wealth 
and holdings will bring millions to the cof¬ 
fers of our fair city if you will but let them 
do so; there will be Jobs for thousands; parks 
and terraces of untold beauty shall blend 
with the matchless beauty of our metropolis; 
no city of our land may boast of more beauti¬ 
ful homes for its citizens. All they ask is 
that in making land available to them for 
this glorious crowning feat of free enter¬ 
prise, you give them the freedom to reserve 
these institutions of beauty for those whom 
they consider bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh. Without this freedom, we fear 
they may take their capital elsewhere for in¬ 
vestment.’ And the city father answered 
them, saying Tt is not freedom these men 
covet, it is license. The concept of freedom 
is too precious to every American to be sub¬ 
jected to such idle mockery. My message 
which you will take to your clients is clear 
and unequivocal. Tell them to take their 
money and go elsewhere, for I do not intend 
to preside over a city whose social citadels 
do not point always to the impregnable bat¬ 
tlements of a city of God.’ And the remain¬ 
ing councllmen stood up in one body of ac¬ 
claim for their wise leader, and assemblies of 
freedom-loving men the world over burst 
forth in thunderous applause. Perhaps the 
heavens smiled and the angels sang, for had 
not Glaucon said to Socrates ages ago: 
‘Socrates, I do not believe that there is such 
a city of God anywhere on earth.’ Socrates 
replied, ‘Whether such a city exists In heaven 
or ever will exist on earth, the wise man will 
live after the manner of that city, having 
nothing to do with any other, and in so 
looking upon it, will set his own house in 
order’.” 

Now our most intimate concern, Mr, Chair¬ 
man. is with the dream of this city of God 
in the evolution of the Image of our national 
character. It seems appropriate that we 
consider for a moment the peculiar Identity 
of the roles which science and the law share 
in this evolution. These two, apparently 
distinct, and apparently unrelated Intellec¬ 
tual disciplines have a remarkably similar 
operating base, for the cardinal essence of 
the approach of each of these disciplines at 
its best is the use of the human imagina¬ 
tion. We speak here of imagination not In 
terms of the nostalgic and mystic beauty of 
Alice in Wonderland. We speak rather of 
imagination, ns Walter Kerr recently ex¬ 
pressed it. as the power to construct Images 
of truth and goodness that render the truth 
and concomitant goodness more intense— 
that make truth and goodness more iden¬ 
tical with reality In its broadest sense. The 
Imagination of an Alice in Wonderland is 
not imagination at all; it Is rather Inven¬ 
tion—“the invention of hypothetical states 
beyond and even contrary to any reality or 
any truth we have ever known.” In the 
history, both of our disciplines, the products 
of such Invention have unfortunately posed 
as truth and as reality, and If, indeed, the 
Image of our national character is in this 
moment in any wise blurred, the confusion 
resulting from the substitution of Invented 
pictures for reality Itself, bears a large part 
of the blame. There Is grave danger that 
the contagion of such a confusion will sap 
the vitality and robustness of our national 
character in a manner that will lead to dis¬ 
aster. Dr. Fred Hoskins told an intriguing 
story a few days ago, which aptly illustrates 
how prone is the human mind to accept In¬ 
vention as a substitute for reality and truth. 
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A little boy was running along the street as 
fast as his feet would carry him and came 
upon a woman who stopped him, saying 
“Now, my lad, where do you think you are 
going in such haste?” **Why, Vm going to 
fetch a doctor for Granddaddy; he is very 
ill.” "Oh, your Grandfather Is not ill at 
all: he only thinks he’s ill, and you Just go 
back home and tell him so.” Whereupon the 
lad did as he was told. A few days later he 
met the same woman again. "Oh, how Is 
your Granddaddy, my young man?” "Oh, 
he’s line; he thinks he’s dead and we’re bury¬ 
ing him on Saturday.” Now, the imagina¬ 
tion which we Identify with the core and 
cardinal essence of these two disciplines to 
which you and I are devoted—science and 
the law—strives to keep before us a vitaliz¬ 
ing and impelling picture of ultimate 
truth—yea of eternal verity. 

Now I am perfectly aware that the down 
to bedrock, pragmatic Intellect will object 
to the Introduction of such resilience In 
what to him Is a comfortably static discipline 
of conveniently fixed reference points. He 
will complain that only chaos can result 
from a confusion of the Isness of the law 
with its Inevitable oughtness. And he will 
take pride In recalling for you the story of 
the student who allegedly cried out to Dean 
pound "But, professor, that Is not Justice,” 
whereupon the learned Dean is reputed to 
have replied, "My boy, we are teaching the 
law; If you want Justice, go to the divinity 
school.” Now most of us believe that Dean 
Pound was libeled by his story. Certainly, 
however, when mature devotees of legal dis¬ 
cipline are impressed by this reduction to 
absurdity it is a blot upon the high calling 
of your profession and another contribution 
to the blurring of the image of our national 
character. For, If Justice is consistent with 
truth in an ordered world, there can be in 
the long run no basic conflict between Justice 
and the law. 

If then, such is the essence of legal objec¬ 
tives, then the first and most sacred duty of 
the Judiciary, and Its high calling. Is to seek 
at all times the synonymity between the 
Intent of the law and an Image of eternal 
verity. And beyond this comes the deter¬ 
mination to expand the law so as to bring it 
Into consonance with such an Image. En¬ 
slavement to custom, enticement by the op¬ 
portunism of the moment; fever psychology 
should then be considered a disease by an 
enlightened Judiciary and should never 
thwart the emergence of the true Imngina- 
tlve force. A beloved man of the Chicago 
bench. In supporting the validity of restric¬ 
tive covenants some years ago Is known to 
have said "Though my decision runs directly 
counter to my personal convictions as a 
Christian and contrary to the basic con¬ 
cepts of our American democratic faith, I 
can make no other decision for such Is the 
law.” Here on the part of a good man is a 
striking Illustration of this disease of en¬ 
slavement to custom of which I have spoken. 
As a Nation we are beginning to feel the 
effects of this all-too-prevalent reluctance to 
apply the true imaginative force to our 
social problems, this reluctance to travel In 
the valley of the shadows beyond the cal¬ 
loused husk that hides the force of Inevi¬ 
table truth. And yet nothing Is more Im¬ 
perative to US at this crisis In world his¬ 
tory than that we accelerate this very proc¬ 
ess. Indeed the stern lessons of history 
teach us that nothing Is more tragic than 
the reluctance of mortal man to face the 
stark realism of cumulative truth. That 
Newton’s revelations were like an earthquake 
to the foundations of the Intellectual world 
of the eighteenth century Is well-known his¬ 
tory; It is equally well-known history, how¬ 
ever, that Newton’s victory was inevitable. 
For Newton has attempted the construction 
of an Image of cosmic order In applying 
his laws of gravitation to the apparently 


wayward movements of the shooting stars. 
The victory of the ordered over the wayward; 
the victory of reality over the apparent— 
Just had to prevail. Likewise the struggles 
of Galileo with the church over the truth 
or falsity of his heliocentric doctrine Is an 
historical tragedy which none of us likes to 
recall. 

Now what does all of this have to do with 
the evolution of the image of our national 
character? To begin with, whether we will It 
or not, we have come to the point in world 
history where we are literally expected to be 
the torch-bearers of world morality. The 
Image of our national character must be con¬ 
sistent with the dreams and aspirations of 
mankind down the ages for an ordered world. 
It matters not how comfortable may be the 
concept of our geographical position as that 
of an island arsenal; the stark truth Is that 
we are Just as harnessed to the remainder 
of the world today, as the wayward planets 
of Newton were harnessed to one another by 
his universal laws of gravitation. The social 
forces of a dawning new age are constituting 
a geocentric system as inevitable as the 
planetary system of the physical world. To 
assume anything to the contrary is sheer, 
nonsensical Invention. And the great debate 
needs more than anything else the applica¬ 
tion of that genuine imaginative force that 
constitutes the essence of the disciplines of 
science and the law. the willingness to 
Identify our concepts of the future with the 
reality revealed by the cumulative lessons of 
human history. 

Perhaps the most explosive paradox In 
world affairs today Is the danger that the 
American Nation may take an excursion away 
from the cumulative historical realism of the 
past few centuries, and thus inadvertently 
attempt to stop the clock of human prog¬ 
ress. Paradoxical because for centuries the 
dominating force in the Image of our na¬ 
tional character has been a vigorous frontier 
motif—aggressive and progressive change— 
ceasele6.s. restless, disturbing change. The 
world has come to recognize these positive 
elements of our national character as healthy 
elements in social, economic, and political 
progress. Now all of a sudden when the social 
forces of the world need badly a unifying or 
regulating concept, when the wayward move¬ 
ments of these social forces threaten the 
scheme of things to which we have become 
accustomed, we do not present a calm faith 
In the Identity of our structure with history’s 
long cherished aspirations. We develop In¬ 
stead an hysteria that spends much of Its 
energies In thought control movements—In 
the feverish efforts to convince ourselves that 
we are all right Just as we are. Pew men in 
public life today dare a candid examination 
of these facets of hysteria that blur the Image 
of our national character. We are Jittery; we 
arc frantic with fear, and we want no part 
of anything new. It is not a healthy, cour¬ 
ageous, positive faith which we offer the 
world today; It Is an uncertain and Jittery 
negativism. Indeed some of us would go so 
far as to suggest that in the realm of Inter¬ 
acting social forces, we have made all the 
discoveries; we are paragons of virtue—there 
are no more frontiers ahead of us. 

To such a thesis no scientist can subscribe 
despite his pride In the historical greatness 
of our Nation. Our present American tend¬ 
ency toward smug refuge In omniscience and 
a sense of physical power Is the direst disease 
that ever set upon our spirits as a people. 
We cannot be reminded too often of the 
scientist of something more than a hundred 
years ago who voiced the opinion that all of 
the great fundamental discoveries of science 
had been made, that It only remained for 
future generations to polish them, refine 
them, and adapt them to our practical needs. 
That man had reached the zenith of his 
capability for exploring the fundamental 
unknown. 
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Almost as If God, Himself, had been 
angered by such arrogant skepticism there 
descended upon this pronouncement an ava- 
lache of the most glorious discoveries that 
have ever been credited to the human In¬ 
tellect. For shortly thereafter Michael Para- 
day drew a living spark from the lifeless 
magnet. And Daniel, Grove, and Bunsen, 
following close on the heels of Faraday’s dis¬ 
covery, gave us an enduring source of electro- 
dynamic power. And Ohm in Germany 
taught us how to measure such a power when 
obtained. Yes, hardly had the Ink dried 
upon this pronouncement when Bessel de¬ 
tected the parallaxes of the fixed stars, and 
Adams and Leverrler threw their grapples 
out Into space and felt the influence of un¬ 
seen planets trembling along the delicate 
lines of their analyses. Draper, Daguerre, 
and Talbot revealed the wonders of aclinism 
and gave rs the new science of photography. 
Yes, in another field, almost bordering on 
the aesthetic, Agassiz In Italy rode down the 
Alps upon the backs of the glaciers and 
proved their steady flow. And Darwin lifted 
the veil from the mysteries of organic de¬ 
velopment. 

I like to think of Stokes as he stood one 
afternoon In the English countryside gazing 
at a rainbow—and as he looked from the rod 
to the violet end, he wondered what became 
of yonder violet as It faded into the invisible. 
And lo. Stokes with this dream had discov¬ 
ered for us the ultraviolet—beyond the vio¬ 
let—and blessed us unwittingly with vitamin 
D. the sunshine vitamin, so that today our 
children need not grow up with the crooked 
bones of rickets. So that today we have 
thrust deep at the heart of arthritis or rheu¬ 
matism. And so today, they tell us. a hen 
that used to lay you 150 eggs a year now 
lays you 300 eggs a year because du Font’s 
delsterol. All because Stokes gazed at a 
rainbow and had the courage to dream of 
good things yet o come. 

And in our own country Edison discovered 
that hot bodies give off electricity—fast- 
moving electrons. And with this discovery 
he had written the first—even If relatively 
insignificant—chapter in the history of the 
atomic bomb. And when Roentgen in Ger¬ 
many read of Edison's discovery, he decided 
to place a piece of tungsten metal in the 
path of these electrons. And when did, he 
noticed new types of penetrating rays 
emitted from the tungsten target. And lo 
and behold. Roentgen had discovered for 
us the X-day enabling our eye to see where 
hitherto we had not dreamed It would. 

And when Becquerel in France read of 
Roentgen’s discovery he decided to look at 
his uranium from a new point of view. Yes; 
Becquerel's uranium from the pltchblends 
of mountain Austria, known to man partly 
because a poor Russian. Mendeleef. had strug¬ 
gled through the university and. out of the 
brilliance of his Intellect, harnessed the 
wayward masses of the atoms into a system 
of periodicity, leaving a blank space which 
one day a metal, uianium. was to occupy. 
And now Becquerel had it; he wrapped a 
photographic plate up in a piece of black 
paper and laid it near a piece of uranium. 
And when he opened up the paper a short 
time later the photographic plate was as 
black as if it had been exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. And Becquerel had written 
a second and very significant chapter in the 
history of the atomic bomb. 

And when Pierre and Marie Curie read of 
Becquerel's discovery, they knew where to 
look for radium, end they went straight to 
that pitchblende from mountain Austria, 
and there they found it, and gave to human¬ 
ity not only the first concrete remedy against 
the malady of cancer but to us a new Image 
of a whole new science of rapidly moving par¬ 
ticles charged with electricity—electrons, 
protons, and alpha particles. And a third. 
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and most significant chapter had been writ¬ 
ten In the history of the atomic bomb. 

And when Rutherford In England read of 
the Curies* work, he bombarded an atom of 
nitrogen with their alpha particles and con¬ 
verted the atom of nitrogen Into an atom of 
hydrogen and an atom of oxygen. And 
Rutherford had written a fourth and vital 
chapter In the history of the atomic bomb. 

And the years pass on with increasing per¬ 
fection of the Image of ultimate truth. 
When Marie's daughter, Irene Curie, working 
with Joliot, learned of Rutherford’s work, 
she reexamined the beloved uranium of her 
mother, and there she found something that 
her mother’s eyes had not seen, that there 
were other fast-moving particles emitted, 
not charged with electricity, not susceptible, 
therefore, to deflection in the electromag¬ 
netic fields of Faraday and Daniel, Grove 
and Bunsen, but fast-moving particles 
which went straight to their target. And a 
fifth and crucial chapter had been written 
in the history of the atomic bomb. And 
these workers had brought us close to the 
basic building stones—and some say the 
obliterating stones—of our material exist¬ 
ence. ever closer and closer to reality, to ul¬ 
timate truth. 

This chronology of genius at work is but 
a striking illustration of history’s summary 
rejection of any attempt to bottle up cumu¬ 
lative wisdom into a fixed and static formula 
of human behavior. I have often recalled a 
story told by Harry Emerson Posdick of a 
minister who went into his study and found 
his little daughter busily sketching some¬ 
thing on paper. “Why, Anne, what are you 
drawing?” he asked. “Oh. Daddy, I’m draw¬ 
ing a plcttire of God." “But. Anne, no one 
knows what God looks like.” “Well, they 
will when I’m through." 

Wo need gravely to ask ourselves whether 
we are tending toward a people with the 
mentality of Anne. Have we become so 
smugly satisfied with ourselves as we are that 
we reject any picture that we cannot recon¬ 
cile with our man-sized God? Shall we al¬ 
low the Image of our national character with 
a devotion to the mere husks and rinds of 
good? 

And Socrates replied “Whether such a 
city of God exists in Leaven or ever will exist 
on earth, the wise man will live after the 
manner of that city, having nothing to do 
with any other, and in so looking upon it, 
will set his own house in order." We can¬ 
not escape our historical destiny. Our house 
must be so set in order that the image of 
our national character will be Identified with 
the Image of order and truth for which noble 
men have bled and died down the ages. 

I would be faithless to my strongest con¬ 
victions as an American citizen did I not 
tell you that the image of our national char¬ 
acter is severely blurred for the rest of the 
civilized world by the miserable eighteenth 
and nineteenth century European-like 
ghettos which choke the honor and human 
decency out of nearly every major metropolis 
of this Nation. It Is symptomatic of our 
smugness that we expect to weld Americans 
together In a unity of purpose, while we sub¬ 
ject the spirits of 16,000,000 of Americans to 
the horrors of a Dachau and Buchenwald 
psychology. In the sense of the Thracian 
maiden's evaluation of Thales of Miletus, 
some of us have been so busy studying the 
stars of freedom that we have literally fallen 
Into the wells of spiritual degradation at our 
feet. We cannot hold the garment of God 
In our right hand and raise It to our Ups 
while a left hand behind our back Is clasped 
firmly in the grip of Satan, and expect a 
world of people to discern a coveted image 
of our national character. I warn my fellow 
citizens that no true patriotism can emanate 
from the American ghetto. It has only 


served to create a house bitterly divided 
against itself, and though the house may 
stand, its strength and fiber are vitiated. 
Someday someone will write a dramatic 
story for the rest of the civilised world of the 
detailed horrors of the American ghetto and 
the peculiar helplessness of its Innocent 
victims. I say unto you now that the forces 
which have fought to maintain American 
Negro ghettos must be destroyed. Fore¬ 
most among these forces is that section of 
the real-estate group which spreads the doc¬ 
trine that if a Negro moves next to you no 
matter who he is. the value of your property 
goes down. This Insidious propaganda and 
incidentally, this vicious lie, has ceased to 
carry the flavor of privileged speech. It has 
become vile slander, incitement to arson, to 
murder, and to the wildest forms of mob 
violence. But for a half hour delay, by the 
grace of God, I would today be a mute vic¬ 
tim of this propaganda. The time has come 
when Federal and city statutes may well be 
necessary to insure citizens against first de¬ 
gree or premeditated murder by these mem¬ 
bers of the real-estate clan. I have never 
witnessed a more subtly generated hysteria 
than that created dally in the mind of the 
American property owner by the so-called 
respectable real-estate dealer. A few months 
ago one of my coworkers went with her hus¬ 
band to Elmhurst to look for a piece of prop¬ 
erty. Anxious to get the best for their 
youthful and sacrificial savings, they were 
told, as the first of their assets, by the real- 
estate dealer, “You need never have any fear 
of any Negroes living in Elmhurst 1” One is 
prone to ask how long must decent Ameri¬ 
cans die in Korea and still be the subject of 
such slander? 

It is not worthy of citizens of a great 
nation like this to make an already sorely 
harassed minority the scapegoat In vital is¬ 
sues that affect the image of our national 
character. For example, the issue of public 
versus private housing has degenerated into 
unreasonable slander of the Negro minority. 
We cannot In this city apparently meet 
squarely and honestly the issue as to whether 
public housing is consistent with the spirit 
of our free-enterprise system and our Ameri¬ 
can desire for beauty in our cities, simply 
because demagogs insist upon keeping before 
the public the Invention that public housing 
is designed primarily for the Negro popula¬ 
tion. It is almost inconceivable that a great 
people like ourselves should allow such a dis¬ 
cussion to degrade into spurious logical se¬ 
quences such as "You are for some public 
housing, eh?" "Then you are against free 
enterprise.” “Then you are for the Negro.” 
"Then you are for the destruction of white 
neighborhoods." "Then you are a Commu¬ 
nist." 

It is to the great credit of our mayor that 
he Is reputed to have stated last year in the 
fever of this hysteria, "There Is no such thing 
as a white neighborhood in the city of Chi¬ 
cago.” I hope, and there are thousands who 
hope with me, that we may have that state¬ 
ment repeated by our mayor. It is a good 
statement, and If the image of our national 
character is to be a real world force it is a 
patriotic statement. We certainly cannot 
weld together a nation of one people by re¬ 
minding 15.000,000 Americans constantly of 
white neighborhoods any more than by ask¬ 
ing thorn to die for a white country. Such 
behavior is unworthy of the nobility of our 
Nation and blurs the Image of our national 
character. 

And, speaking of dying in Korea, let me 
quote you from a recent segment of the Amer¬ 
ican Negro Press: "Meanwhile, a news story 
broke which was given scant editorial atten¬ 
tion In the daily press, but was a matter of 
considerable concern in the Negro press: 
South Koreans were being integrated Into 
white units of the American Army. Robert 


Bennyhoff, UP correspondent wrote, ‘They 
are being incorporated into American pla¬ 
toons and squads on an equal basis with 
American soldiers. The Koreans wear Amer¬ 
ican uniforms, live and eat with the Ol’s, 
and get the same treatment.' The order 
came from MacArthur; It was, according to 
the general, ‘in keeping with the true con¬ 
cept of a United Nations army.’ Meanwhile 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry regiment was 
listening to the following words from its 
commander, ‘You people have a history of 
running from battle. You ran In the 
Ninety-second in the last war. Now you are 
the frightened Twenty-fourth Infantry regi¬ 
ment. I intend to change that to the fight¬ 
ing Twenty-fourth.’ And the Twenty-fourth 
remains a Jim Crow outfit while the Pitts¬ 
burgh Courier writes to 15.000.000 Negro 
Americans, ’This Is an Insult which burns 
deep into the soul of every black American.’ ’* 
Whether all of this represents moral in¬ 
difference, Ignorance, or downright moral tur¬ 
pitude, we who are gathered here this eve¬ 
ning must, of necessity, be determined to 
erase these elements of disgrace from our 
national character. The Image of that char¬ 
acter must stand unblemished as a beacon 
light of hope to a confused world. It has 
been too hard earned and is too precious to 
be tampered with. I fervently hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may record for my children 
that you have done me thLs great honor 
because we share In common these concepts 
of the sacred mission of our respective disci¬ 
plines to which we have alluded. That the 
Ideals implied In these concepts are those by 
which we live and for the defense of which 
we would gladly die. And that one and all 
here this evening we share this coveted Image 
of our national character as the most pre¬ 
cious heritage for our children. That we are 
assembled here to pray that that Image may 
blo.SBom forth in a new birth of freedom, a 
unity of purpose, a dauntless faith, so that 
the peoples of this earth may see that we 
have no fear, for that which we seek is the 
kingdom of God. 


Migratory Farm Labor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speakor. the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
has now filed its report, and I should 
like to include in our Record an article 
published in the New York Times yester¬ 
day explaining said report. I should 
also like to direct the attention of the 
membership to an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post entitled 
“Migrant Farm Labor.” 

The recommendations of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission are strikingly similar 
to those made by a California commis¬ 
sion appointed by Gov. Earl Warren. In 
view of the fact that all impartial and 
nonpartisan agencies which investigate 
the problem tend to arrive at the same 
conclusions and to make the same rec¬ 
ommendations, it Is difficult for me to 
understand why our own Committee on 
Agriculture seems blind to the obvious 
facts, and has brought forth no compre¬ 
hensive legislation aimed at a satlsfac- 
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tory solution of the migrant farm labor 
problem. 

Of course, the reference of bills deal¬ 
ing with migratory labor is made to the 
Agriculture Committee in obvious disre¬ 
gard of the law, as set forth in Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. The 
whole subject matter legally and right¬ 
fully belongs in the Committee on Labor 
and Education. 

(From the New York Times] 

Top Federal Agency Urged for Migrant Farm 
Workers 
(By Louis Stark) 

Washington, April 7.—The President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor reported to¬ 
day that the industrialization of agriculture 
had brought with It all the social evils that 
accompanied the earlier Industrial revolu¬ 
tion. In an 80,000-word report to the White 
House the Commission pointed out that 
while workers In Industry had derived benefit 
from the rapid Increase of productivity In 
mine, mill, and factory, similar strides In 
production on the farm had, on the contrary, 
thrown the farm and migratory workers 
backward. 

^ The Commission’s principal suggestion for 
corrective action centered about its proposal 
for an entirely new Federal Committee on 
Migratory Farm Labor. 

This group, as recommended In the report, 
would coordinate all Federal activities con¬ 
cerning itinerant farm workers. The body, 
to be named by the President, is not In¬ 
tended to be a permanent new agency, but 
rather a top functionary unit to unify all the 
efforts of Federal agencies that have to do 
with the Itinerant problem. The ultimate 
goal of the new set-up would be complete 
elimination of farm-labor migrancy by grad¬ 
ual steps. 

Current approaches to the problem, ac¬ 
cording to the Commission’s findings, have 
been to deprive the migrant of the benefits 
of farm mechanization and the advances In 
social legislation. Some of the migrants. It 
was stated, live in a state of "virtual 
peonage.’’ 

TRUMAN SEES ULTIMATE BENEFIT 

On receiving the report President Truman 
Issued a statement in which he said that It 
"makes an Impressive contribution to a sub¬ 
ject which should be of serious concern to 
us all.’’ 

Mr. Truman thanked the members of the 
Commission for their efforts and said that 
"their contribution will assist greatly in de¬ 
veloping fair and practical solutions to what 
Is admittedly a complicated problem.’’ 

The Chairman of the Commission Is Mau¬ 
rice T. Van Hecke, professor of law. Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. The other members 
are Noble Clark, College of Agriculture, Unl- 
versity of Wisconsin; William N. Liesersort, 
economist, Washington; the Most Reverend 
Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of San Antonio; 
and Peter H. Odegard, professor of political 
science. University of California, at Berkeley. 

Tlie report deals with the plight of 1,000,- 
000 migratory farm workers, of whom half 
are domestic migrants. The other half is 
made up of 400.000 illegal Mexican "wet¬ 
backs’’ (persons who cross the border by 
swimming or wading or Just walking) and 
100,000 Mexicans legally here under contract 
and a small number of British West Indians 
and Puerto Ricans. 

BLAME IS WIDELY SPREAD 

Some of the evils which the commission 
says it found during Its eight months’ In¬ 
vestigation were pinned on the large Indus¬ 
trial growers, many of whom deal with so- 
called contractor and crew leaders. These 
XCVII—App.-117 


last-named bear no direct responsibility to 
the migratory workers. 

The commission, too, discovered an anom¬ 
aly In the employment conditions of migra¬ 
tory farm workers. Allen workers, such as 
those who come here from Mexico, for 
example, are, by Intergovernmental treaty, 
guaranteed employment, minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, hous¬ 
ing. and sanitation standards. But domestic 
migrants not only have no protection 
through collective bargaining but employers 
refuse to accord to them the guaranties they 
extend to imported alien farm workers. 

This leads the commission to conclude that 
the importation of foreign contract labor 
be undertaken only on the basis of inter¬ 
governmental agreements which should be 
uniform for all foreign governments. 

This recommendation is based partly on 
the fact that from some regions, notably the 
West Indies, alien farm workers arrive "on 
whatever terms these foreign governments 
were able to secure in negotiation with pri¬ 
vate employers of the United States.’’ In 
these cases this country has "given no official 
scrutiny to the terms of the work contracts 
or their enforcement.’* 

PROBLEM NOT A SMALL MAN’S ONE 

It was emphasized by the commission that 
the problems under study were not primarily 
those of "the poor little farmer" but were 
largely confined to conditions on about 
125,000 farms which "amount to 2 percent 
of the farms of the Nation and produce crops 
equal to approximately 7 percent of the 
value of all farm products." 

While governmental agencies do not escape 
criticism In the report, the commission finds 
that, primarily, the failure of Federal and 
State agencies to remedy conditions affecting 
migratory farm workers is traceable to the 
fact that virtually all social legislation 
exempts agricultural workers on the assump¬ 
tion that they are employed on small family 
farms. 

The commission submitted a series of spe¬ 
cific recommendations for raising the stand¬ 
ards of life among the migrant farm workers, 
FINAL change OF POLICY ADVOCATED 

It Is suggested that dependence on foreign 
labor for farm work be reduced until this 
source is no longer required. When it is 
necessary to import labor, first preference 
should be given to United States citizens 
from Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

The conclusion that it is not necessary 
to Import aliens In large numbers during the 
present emergency is supported broadly by 
this argument: 

Estimated farm output for 1951 is 3.6 per¬ 
cent above 1949. If this additional output 
were to require an equal percentage Increase 
In man-hours then we would need about 
700.000,000 additional manhours to produce 
the 1951 output. These additional man¬ 
hours could bo supplied by the present do¬ 
mestic labor force, including farm family 
labor, If each worker put in 6Vi more days 
per year. And. even at that, they would be 
working 3 days fewer per year than in 
1945. *1716 average hired farm worker who 

in 1949 was getting only 90 days of farm 
work—23 fewer than In wartime—would be 
willing, If given the opportunity, to contrib¬ 
ute this amount and more. 

In a chapter on alien contract labor the 
report refers to the difficulty of negotiating 
the Intergovernmental agreement for farm 
labor Importation from Mexico. 

Mexico and the United States do not ap¬ 
proach the negotiations with equal freedom 
for bargaining, according to the Commis¬ 
sion. This is so because Mexico prescribes 
minimum standards for nationals leaving the 
country for employment abroad, while we 


prescribe no minimum standards for domes¬ 
tic farm workers. 

STATE DEPARTMENT HINDERED 

Then, too, the Commission notes, the 
Btate Department is handicapped in nego¬ 
tiating the treaty with Mexico by not being 
able to consult all interested groups. Farm 
employers who are well organized and articu¬ 
late are consulted, but farm workers with vir¬ 
tually no organization, are not in a position 
to set forth their views. 

The Commission heard a sizable volume of 
testimony which indicated that imported 
Mexican labor in the southwest encroached 
on domestic labor, while illegal wetbacks 
and also the legalized worker of the same 
category further depressed already low stand¬ 
ards. 

So vast was the wetback invasion by Mex¬ 
ican nationals from 1947 onward, that the 
Republic south of the border opposed the 
recruitment of workers from its interior re¬ 
gions when large numbers of its nationals 
already were illegally in the United States. 

To meet this condition, the United States 
agreed to legalize wetbacks in 1947, 1949, 
and 1950. These Illegals received identifi¬ 
cation papers from the United States im¬ 
migration service, after which they stepped 
over the border as a token deportation, then 
stepped back and were permitted to become 
contract workers. 

Prom 1947 to 1950, according to the Com¬ 
mission, Texas, with a large supply of wet¬ 
back and contract labor, reduced its wages 
11 percent; California, with little contract 
labor and relatively smaller wetback satura¬ 
tion. raised its wages 15 percent. 

The conclusion is drawn from these and 
other figures that the Government agencies 
responsible for importing and contracting 
foreign labor have not protected domestic 
farm labor from detrimental effects of im¬ 
ported. contract alien labor. 

The report describes what the Commission 
considers the inadequacies in the method of 
ascertaining whether a farm labor shortage 
exists. 

The farmers, It was pointed out, meet at 
the beginning of the season and decide uni¬ 
laterally what the prevailing wage Is to be. 
’The rate is usually low before the season 
begins, and so, the report finds, it is possible 
that insufficient domestic labor Is attracted. 
Therefore a labor shortage can be said to 
exist at that price. 

Since foreign workers cannot be imported 
until the United States Employment Service 
certifies that a shortage exists, this apparent 
lack of applicants becomes the basis for the 
necessary certification. 

HOW TO CERTIFY A SHORTAGE 

To safeguard the Interests of domestic 
farm labor and to avoid, so far as possible, 
discrimination that favors Imported alien 
contract labor, the Commission proposes that 
no certification of shortage of domestic labor 
should be made unless and until continen¬ 
tal domestic labor has been offered the same 
terms and conditions of employment as are 
offered to foreign workers. 

The official vigilance during World War II 
that provided for temporary admission of 
alien farm workers was abandoned in the 
postwar years, the report points out. 

Since then, responsible Government ad¬ 
ministrative agencies have ceased putting 
forth efforts to preserve national immigra¬ 
tion policy, the report continues. 

’The Commission, in fact, found that the 
Importation of alien farm workers since the 
war had been on a larger scale than during 
the war. 

The result Is that temporary foreign labor¬ 
ers have come to furnish the very competi¬ 
tion to American labor that it is the purpose 
of the Immigration law to prevent. 
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The responsibility for organising an or¬ 
derly and expeditious movement of farm 
workers to sucoeaslve Jobs with minimum 
loss of time between work opportunities Is 
the responsibility of the Farm Placement 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service. But the report offers the opinion 
that hardly a dent has been made in the 
disorder that accompanies the migration of 
domestic farm workers across the country, 
and (that] the Farm Placement Service has 
made little progress toward ita goal. 

SMOOTH STSTSlf MOT DRVXSKD 

While the normal procedure of public em¬ 
ployment offices in placing industrial and 
commercial worken is to have employers file 
applications for the personnel they seek, the 
Commission notes that the Form Placement 
Division believes it Impractical to devise a 
system for taking employment applications 
from migratory workers and orders from em¬ 
ployers for seasonal or migratory laborers. 

But the Farm Placement Division, accord¬ 
ing to the Commission, Is more successful in 
winning the confidence and cooperation of 
employers than of the migratory workers. 

‘This seems to be due to the fact that in 
practice the service places greater emphasis 
on Its function as a recruiting agency for 
farm employers than it does on the equally 
Important function of a work-finding agency 
for the migratory farm laborers,” the Com¬ 
mission points out. 

In some areas migratory workers who 
apply at the public placement offices of the 
Farm Placement Division are actually re¬ 
ferred to crew leaders and other types of 
labor solicitors, according to the report. 

These practices have convinced the Com¬ 
mission that the employment service con¬ 
ceives its functions as rather narrow and 
limited. Moreover, its activities are marked 
by a certain one-sidcdness in favor of cor- 
I ailing supplies of migratory farm workers 
to meet growers* labor demand regardless of 
the effect on the workers. 

The general attitude of the Farm Place¬ 
ment Division which impressed the Commis¬ 
sion as one-sided was that although Con¬ 
gress. in establishing the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service, provided for a Federal Ad¬ 
visory Council representing workers, em¬ 
ployers, and the public, the Farm Placement 
Service (a part of the Federal Employment 
Service) has disregarded this tripartite prin¬ 
ciple. Instead, it has organized and de¬ 
pended lor advice on a special farm labor 
committee, composed wholly of farm em¬ 
ployers and their representatives. 

The Commission, however, softened these 
strictures by absolving the Placement Serv¬ 
ice of sole responsibility for present un¬ 
satisfactory labor-placement practices. It 
points out that while the Government has 
been responsible for two decades for labor 
placement, administrative transfers of the 
Emlpoyment Service to various Government 
de^^artments in those years may have Inter- 
ferred with the development of a well- 
rounded placement program. 

ONLY TWO LABOR PACTS UNCOVERED 

Only two instances of farm employees be¬ 
ing covered by collective-bargaining con¬ 
tracts were foimd during the Commission's 

study. 

The Commission said it was convinced 
that balanced organization and effective col¬ 
lective bargaining would be of great assist¬ 
ance not only to farm workers but that it 
would also contribute to more orderly man¬ 
agement of labor. Adoption of the system 
would, for Instance, eliminate the labor con¬ 
tractor and middleman and the '‘sweatshop 
conditions that are frequently associated 
V'l^^h them," the report said. 

As a result, it was recommended that the 
Tuft-Hartley Act be amended to cover em¬ 


ployees on farms having a spectflod minimum 
employment. 

A widening inequity between wages paid 
to migratory farm workers In nonagricultural 
employment, was noted by the Commission. 

Comparing the hourly earnings of farm 
laborers and factory workers the Commission 
reported that during 1910-14, the period des¬ 
ignated by Congress as the base for the 
farm parity price B 3 rstem. farm wages were 
two-thirds of factory wages. Today they are 
a little more than one-third. 

Actual average hourly earnings of farm 
workers In 1950 was 55 cents and those of 
factory workers $1.45. In 1910-14 the com¬ 
parable figures were 14 and 21 cents. 

Notwithstanding perquisites furnished by 
employers such as housing and transporta¬ 
tion, the Oommission finds that farm work- 
r.s’ annual earnings, compared with the pay 
of factory workers, are even worse than is 
suggested by relative wage rates because fac¬ 
tory employees get more work than farm 
employees. 

Whereas average cash earnings of factory 
workers in 1949 were $2,600. average earn¬ 
ings for both migratory and nonmlgratory 
farm workers were only slightly more than 
$500. 

Thus, while average factory workers* wages 
were two and a half times the average pay 
on farms, the average annual factory earn¬ 
ings were five times the average farm earn¬ 
ings. 

The Commission condemned most of the 
on-the-Job housing offered to migratory 
farm workers as "below minimum standards 
of decency." As to the so-called permanent 
housing in which the migrants live for the 
6 to 8 months of the year when they are 
not working on the crops, the Commission 
characterizes them as ‘‘among the most de¬ 
plorable in the Nation.” 

The Government, according to the re¬ 
port, does not assume any responsibilities 
concerning conditions of work for which It 
recruits farm labor. 

This was emphasized to the Commission 
again and again by officials of the United 
States Employment Service. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS NOT AT ALL GOOD 

The summary found, too, that migratory 
workers were more subject to sickness and 
had a higher death rate than most other 
segments of the population. 

The diet of migrant farm laborers was de¬ 
scribed as Insufficient to maintain health. 

Also, the growing trend toward mechani¬ 
zation of agriculture, according to the re¬ 
port. has substantially increased the risk of 
injury in farm employment. 

The use of tractors and other machines, 
of mechanized blades and other cutting tools, 
and of noxious gases in fumigation, as well 
as the truck transportation of farm workers, 
all have contributed to make the accident 
rate in agriculture one of the highest in the 
United States. 

With this in view, the Commission pro¬ 
poses that the United States Departments of 
Labor and of Agriculture lay the foundation 
for a safety program In agriculture. 

In this connection it was pointed out that 
safety programs and workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion legislation have proved of benefit to 
employers and employees in Industry and 
that no responsible spokesman for either 
group would question their value or seek 
their repeal. Most State workmen’s compen¬ 
sation laws exclude farm workers, the report 
showed. 

While child labor has all but disappeared 
from American Industry, the Commission 
found, nevertheless, that it still was a serious 
problem in agriculture. 

The Commission found evidence, too, that 
some employers had put pressure on school 


authorities to permit children to work In the 
fields. 

Following the President’s directive to in¬ 
quire into the educational conditions among 
migratory workers, the Commission reports 
that "migrant children are among those with 
lowest educational attainments found In the 
United States. • ♦ • Nor are they likely 

to get educational opportunities so long as 
they work during school hours and move 
from place to place with their parents in 
search of employment." 

At the same time the Commission also 
found that children of migrants suffer from 
the discrimination and social stigma which 
excludes them from full participation in the 
community. 

After describing a few educational experi¬ 
ments for migrant children in New Jersey. 
Michigan, and California, the Commission 
proposes Joint educational programs by the 
Federal and Stats Governments for migrants 
and their children. 


Text or the President’s Statement 

Washington, April 7.— Following is the 
text of a statement issued today by Presi¬ 
dent Truman on receiving the report of his 
Commleslon on Migratory Labor: 

"I have today received the report of the 
Commission on Migratory Labor which I ap¬ 
pointed In June 1950. I asked this Commis¬ 
sion to investigate the whole range of prob¬ 
lems associated with the use of migratory 
labor to meet agricultural labor needs. 

"This report makes an Impressive contri¬ 
bution to a subject which should be of seri¬ 
ous concern to all of us. It will be useful 
to Government officials and the general pub¬ 
lic alike. 

"The report contains a careful and pains¬ 
taking collection of the basic facts about 
social, economic, health, and educational 
conditions among migratory workrib. It 
analyzes in detail the forces which have 
caused increasing use of migrants, particu¬ 
larly foreign workers. In agriculture. It 
deals systematically with basic public policy 
Issues. 

"The report suggests that primary reliance 
must be placed on the use—and better uee— 
of our domestic farm labor force. The re¬ 
port makes a number of suggestions and 
recommendations for Federal and Stale leg¬ 
islative and administrative action. 

"The report represents diligent and care¬ 
ful work on the part of the Commission and 
deserves the careful consideration of all of 
us—of the Congress, the executive agencies, 
and the general public. 

"1 want to thank the members of this 
Commission for their efforts. Their con¬ 
tribution will assist greatly in developing 
fair and practical solutions to what is ad¬ 
mittedly a complicated problem." 

Summary of Migrant RECOMMENDAnoNS 
basic FREMISES 

1. That agriculture, like Industry, Is ca¬ 
pable of providing decent Jobs. 

2. That the recurrent shortage of man¬ 
power for seasonal agricultural work Is basi¬ 
cally a problem of Job standards. 

WHAT recommendations COVER 

A coordinated public program, the emer¬ 
gency, alien contract labor, "wetback" labor, 
recruitment of farm workers, labor relations, 
minimum wages, housing, unemployment 
compensation, health and welfare, child labor 
and education. 

A coordinated public prooiam 

A Federal Committee on Migratory Farm 
Labor, to he named by the President for the 
purpose of coordinating and stimulating the 
activities of the Federal Government relat- 
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Ing to migratory farm workers and to coordi¬ 
nate programs undertaken by the States and 
private groups. 

The committee to consist of eight mem¬ 
bers—three public members and one each 
from the Departments of State, of Agricul¬ 
ture and of Labor, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency. 

THE EMERGENCY 

1. More effective use of the domestic labor 
force is necessary. 

2. Number of contract alien workers should 
not be increased to more than the 1960 
figures, and all efforts be made to end de¬ 
pendence on foreign labor. 

3. Where importation of labor is necessary, 
preference be given to citizens from Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR 

Foreign contract labor be imported only 
on the basis of Intergovernmental agree¬ 
ments which should be uniform for all for¬ 
eign governments. This aims to avoid low¬ 
ering of standards by competition of foreign 
governments to get their laborers into this 
country. The United States Employment 
Service should certify the existence of farm 
labor shortages and administrative respon¬ 
sibility for their importation should be the 
sole function of the Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service. 

"wetback" labor 

There is no legal penalty for employing 
or harboring an illegal immigrant. Legisla¬ 
tive measures making it unlawful to employ 
such aliens should be adopted. The Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service should 
have the right to enter places of agricultural 
employment to search for illegal aliens and 
penalties should be provided for harboring, 
concealing, or transporting them. 

The present practice of legalizing aliens 
who entered this country in defiance of the 
law should be forbidden. 

RECRUITMENT OP FARM WORKERS 

Adoption by the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service of safeguards In public recruit¬ 
ment of farm workers. These safeguards 
to Include written terms of employment so 
that growers will advise the employment 
service what they will pay, what housing they 
have, and other employment conditions. 

Federal Icgl.slatlon to ban the Inter.state 
recruitment of farm workers except under 
license by Department of Labor. This is de¬ 
signed to regulate so-called crew leases and 
contractors and to avoid sweatshop condi¬ 
tions for migratory farm workers. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Farm workers should have legal assurance 
of their right to organize by extension of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(the Taft-Hartley law) to employees on 
farms having a specified minimum number 
of workers. 

MINIMUM WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Minimum wage and unemployment com¬ 
pensation codes should be extended, through 
legislative measures, to migratory farm 
workers. 

HOUSING 

No foreign farm workers should be im¬ 
ported nor domestic farm workers be sent 
by the Federal Employment Service from one 
State to another until the State in which 
employment is offered has established mini¬ 
mum housing standards which meet those 
prescribed by the Federal committee. 

The Department of Agriculture should ex¬ 
tend grants-ln-aid to States for establishing 
labor camps in areas of large and sustained 
seasonal labor demand. 

Development by the Public Housing Ad¬ 
ministration of a rural nonfarm housing 


program for migrants during period of the 
year when they are not on the road. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE 

Amendment to the Social Security and 
Public Health Service Acts to provide match¬ 
ing grants to States for (1) general assist¬ 
ance including medical care, provided that 
no needy person be excluded for lack of 
legal-residence status, and (2) health pro¬ 
grams and clinics for migratory labor to 
be conducted under the supervision of the 
Surgeon General. 

CHILD LABOR 

Retention and vigorous enforcement of 
the 1949 child labor amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and further amend¬ 
ment to restrict employment of children 
younger than 14 years outside of school 
hours. 

EDUCATION 

Development of an adequate program of 
education for migratory workers and their 
children, to be undertaken by the Federal 
committee through cooperation of public and 
private agencies. A study to be made of 
how interstate provisions can be formulated 
for education of migrant children since edu¬ 
cational authority Is necessarily local. 

(From the Washington Post of April 9, 1951] 

Migrant Farm Labor 

The exhaustive survey of social, economic, 
health, and educational conditions of farm 
migrants made by the President's Committee 
on Migratory Labor is a shocking expose of 
official neglect and private exploitation—a 
story about men and women living in insan¬ 
itary camps without community ties and 
usually beyond the reach of local school, 
health, and welfare authorities. There are 
at least a million of these migrants, about 
half of whom are domestic workers. The 
other half is made up of approximately 100,- 
000 Mexicans legally under contract, 400,000 
so-called Mexican wetbacks who have illegal¬ 
ly entered the country by slipping across the 
land border or wading or swimming across 
the Rio Grande, and a small number of 
British West Indians and Puerto Ricans. 
These migratory workers supply only 3 to 4 
percent of the man-days of work used to 
produce the Nation’s farm output. The 
great majority are employed on some 125,000 
large farms producing cotton, fruits, vege¬ 
tables, and sugar beets. Nevertheless, they 
make important contributions to farm out¬ 
put and are in great demand at critical 
periods of crop production. 

Since more farm labor will be needed this 
year to replace men entering the military 
services and to harvest an extended acre¬ 
age, pressure for increased importation of 
foreign labor, chiefly Mexican, is mounting. 
However, the Commission concludes that no 
special measures should be taken to increase 
the number of alien contract laborers beyond 
the number admitted last year and that 
legalization for employment purposes of 
aliens illegally in the United States should 
be discontinued. "We are convinced.” it de¬ 
clares. "that by better recruitment and 
placement of domestic labor we would have 
eliminated most. If not all, of the occasion 
for the certifications of labor shortage dur¬ 
ing the years 1947-60.” 

In that connection the report sharply 
criticizes the practice of legalizing the status 
of wetbacks and giving them employment In 
preference to workers who have not violated 
our immigration laws. It charges, too. that 
field officers of the Immigration Service have 
been under pressure from Washington to go 
easy on deportations until crops have been 
harvested. It further implies that if the 
Farm Placement Division of the United 
States Employment Service had done a more 
effective recruitment and placement job at 
home there would not have been a labor 


shortage requiring the importation of largo 
numbers of aliens. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission received evidence that last year 
some American workers were actually dis¬ 
missed to make way for contract Mexican 
labor. 

Numerous recommendations are made by 
the Commission designed to raise the living 
standards of migrant farm labor, such as 
minimum-wage legislation, establishment of 
Federal and State minimum housing stand¬ 
ards, grants to the States to conduct health 
programs among migratory workers, and 
vigorous enforcement of child-labor laws. 
These recommendations, which cover both 
alien and domestic migrants, provide evi¬ 
dence, if any were required, of shameful neg¬ 
lect of this group. 

The problem growing out of our depend¬ 
ence on alien labor is only one aspect of the 
general problem of migratory labor, but it is 
an important one. For cheap foreign labor 
creates the very scarcities that lead to an 
Influx of aliens willing to work for wages 
that are indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. We agree with the Commis¬ 
sion that our efforts in future should be 
directed toward Increasing the number of 
our own farm workers and eliminating 
dependence on foreign labor. 


Dragon by the Tail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, just how long is the Congress 
of the United States going to suffer and 
permit through its inaction the hands of 
General MacArthur to be tied where he 
can neither advance nor retreat? 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article in the Record which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 4, 
1951, entitled “Dragon by the Tail." 

If Secretary Acheson were tied to this 
dragon’s tail for the rest of his life that 
would be one thing, but instead our boys 
are tied to the dragon’s tail, the conse¬ 
quence of which is that thousands of our 
boys are being either injured or killed 
every week. 

Dragon by the Tail—Limited Warfare in 
Korea Places Military Strategists in 
Uneasy Position; They Can t Advance or 
Retreat 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The stern, commanding voice of General 
MacArthur has been no more successful than 
the mild pleading voice of Sir Benegal Rau 
and other would-be United Nations media¬ 
tors in bringing about a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties in Korea. Yet MacArthur’s proposal for 
a conference with the Chinese commander in 
the field with a view to arranging a Korean 
cease-fire without discussing such questions 
as a seat for Red China in the UN or the dis¬ 
position of Formosa was worth while, for 
several reasons. 

It Is a new intimation, and from the man 
who Is most prominently Identified in public 
opinion with a tough, unyielding policy, of 
willingness to stop the present fighting on 
reasonable terms. And it has again focused 
attention, in the United States and abroad, 
on the question of what aims are being pur¬ 
sued in Korea, and what is the prospect of 
realizing these alms. 
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TWO TTNOKSHtABLV KXTRSMES 

Exasperating and frustrating as It Is. the 
kind of limited warfare which General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces are waging in Korea today Is 
the only visible alternative to two unde¬ 
sired extremes. One of these alternatives 
would be an evacuation of Korea lock, stock, 
and barrel. Objection to this is that the 
spectacle of a United Nations army with 
heavy modern equipment taking to Its heels 
before a Chinese Army very inferior in fire¬ 
power and without substantial air and sea 
power would be a terrific blow to western 
prestige. It might well be the prelude to 
the conquest by Mao Tse>tung of French 
Indochina and the lands of southeastern 
Asia, rich in tin. rubber, and other strategic 
materials. It could set in motion the process 
of crumbling that would bring down the pro¬ 
western or neutral governments in Japan, 
the Philippines, and Indonesia. 

The other alternative—all-out war against 
the Chinese mainland—is apparently ruled 
out both by the limitation of American mili¬ 
tary power and by the fears and inhibitions 
of the countries with which America is asso¬ 
ciated in the United Nations. It is one of 
the many illogical aspects of the present sit¬ 
uation that the UN vote to condemn Red 
China as an aggressor was apparently ob¬ 
tained only on the condition that no sanc¬ 
tions should be Imposed. 

ANOTHEB INCONSISTXNCY 

Still another inconsistency is that, al¬ 
though must members of the United Nations 
have given very lukewarm support to Amer¬ 
ican action in Korea, the maximum ideal of 
the Korean campaign, the creation of a 
unified. Independent, and democratic gov¬ 
ernment of Korea is based on a United Na¬ 
tions resolution. It would be only fair if the 
critics of General MacArthur, who have been 
eEpecially vocal in Great Britain, would bear 
in mind that the United Nations vote on the 
issue of crossing the thirty-eighth parallel 
was 47 In favor (Including Great Britain and 
Prance), 6 against (the Soviet bloc), and 7 
abstentions, including India. Egypt, and 
Yugoslavia. 

So long as the Chinese refuse to show the 
slightest inclination to talk peace, strategic, 
rather than political, considerations should 
determine whether and how far the parallel 
should be crossed. Under General Ridg- 
way’s leadership, at once aggressive and 
careful, the UN Army has been clearly out¬ 
fighting the Chinese and the North Kore¬ 
ans and inflicting disproportionately heavy 
casualties during the last 3 months. 

If It were possible to establish a strong 
defense fine along the thirty-eighth parallel 
there would be a good case for stopping the 
advance there, digging in and helping the 
South Koreans to carry out elementary re¬ 
construction and build up an army strong 
enough to defend themselves against future 
attacks. There may also be convincing mili¬ 
tary arguments for moving northward ap¬ 
proximately to the thirty-ninth parallel, tak¬ 
ing in the Important cities of Pyongyang and 
Wonsan and fortifying the narrow waist of 
the Korean Peninsula. 

NORTHEBN UtONTlXR 

There would seem to be little advantage 
In launching another drive for the Yalu 
River. Korea broadens out in its northern 
reaches and in the type of war which is now 
being fought the army with the longest com¬ 
munication lines is at a disadvantage. Even 
If all Korea could be cleared of Chinese and 
North Korean troops, the prospect of hold¬ 
ing a long northern frontier with Manchuria 
and Siberia would not be inviting. 

It seems reasonable that considerations of 
military security should decide how far the 
recent slow, grinding advance should be 
pressed. It would be a good thing if voices 
oi timidity and division could be muted: 
these are only calculated to encourage the 


Mao Tse-tung regime to prolong the strug¬ 
gle. even though it now seems that a deci¬ 
sive victory is beyond its grasp. 

Meanwhile several political lessons may 
be drawn from the Korean experience. First, 
the United Nations has proved itself an 
extremely weak reed on which to lean, and 
the worst possible agency for conducting a 
war. The campaign in Korea is much more 
Justifiable as a defense of American 
strategic Interests in Japan and in the 
Pacific area generally than as a crusade 
for United Nations ideals. 

XNLIST ASIATIC ALLIES 

Second, situations of regional strength 
are far more valuable than UN resolutions, 
however imposing, which lack the backing 
of armed force. It is high time that we con¬ 
sider the more effective utilization of those 
forces in the Far East which are on our 
side, even if they are not on our side for 
what we might consider the right reasons. 
There is something wrong and unnatural 
about a situation in which Americans, with 
a sprinkling of Europeans, constitute the 
main striking power of an army In an Asiatic 
theater. There would seem to be a case for 
reexamining the decisions that have led to 
rejecting the aid of the Chinese Nationalists 
and to disregard the large pool of trained 
military manpower in Japan. In the long 
run. it must be Asiatics who will deiend Asia 
against Communist aggression. 

Finally, we may as well recognize that 
we are in the awkward position of having 
caught a dragon by the tall. Our associates 
are unwilling to cooperate In trying to give 
the dragon a knock-out blow. But If we let 
him go there Is no reason to expect that 
he will be any friendlier than a dragon 
normally Is. 

Make Atsaults on United States Soldiers 
a Federal Offense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCK R HAVENNER 

or CALlrUBNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, at an 
appropriate time, during the further 
consideration of Senate bill 1, authoriz¬ 
ing universal military training and serv¬ 
ice and the extension of selective service, 
I shall present the following amend¬ 
ment: 

Proposed AMENoifsKr to Senate Bill 1 

Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, opposes, 
impedes, intimidates, or interferes with any 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States while engaged in or on account of 
the performance of his official duties shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or Imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both. 

Whoever in the commission of any such 
acts uses a deadly or dangerous weapon shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

Whoever kills any member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States while engaged in 
the performance of his official duties or on 
account of the performance of his official 
duties shall be punished cs provided under 
sections 1111 and 1112 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is obvious. It would make it 
a Federal offense to assault or murder a 
member of the armed services. At pres¬ 
ent, members of the Coast Guard have 


this protection In law, but members of 
the other branches of the armed services 
do not. If A member of any of these 
other branches of the armed services is 
beaten or killed by civilians or local peace 
officers, and the local community does 
nothing about it, no action can be taken 
to punish the guilty party. 

The problem is one of long standing, 
and the Department of National Defense 
and the Department of Justice have been 
officially on record for nearly a decade in 
support of legislation to provide protec¬ 
tion for all members of the armed serv¬ 
ices against such felonious assaults. 
Under existing law, it has long been a 
Federal offeme for any person to kill or 
assault any Federal officer, such as a 
United States marshal, members of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Secret 
Service agents, post office inspectors, per¬ 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, and other 
similar officers. 

I attach hereto a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of the United States Senate on No¬ 
vember 8. 1943, by the tlien Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, stating that 
such legislation as is here proposed would 
be in the interest of protecting military 
personnel: 

Noveaieer 8. 1943. 
Hon. Frederick Van Nuts, 

Chairman, Committee on the 

Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Senator: This acknowledges the 
letter dated November 1, from F. J. Mattlce, 
F*:q., clerk of your committee, concerning a 
bill (S. 1227) to amend section 1 of the act 
providing punishment for killing or assault¬ 
ing Federal officers. 

It is my understanding that this bill was 
introduced at the request of the Secretary 
of War. 

Under the existing law, it is a Federal ol- 
fense for any person to kill or assault any 
Federal officer belonging to one of specifically 
enumerated groups .while engaged in the per¬ 
formance of his official duties or on account 
of the performance of official duties (U. S. C., 
title 18. secs. 253, 154). Generally, the enu¬ 
meration consists of law enforcement officers 
such as United States marshals, personnel of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Secret 
Service agents, post office inspectors, per¬ 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, and other similar 
officers. 

It is the purpose of the statute to pro¬ 
tect Federal law enforcement officers in the 
performance of their duties and. thereby, en¬ 
able a more effective enforcement of the law 
than might otherwise be the case. 

In response to a question contained In the 
foregoing letter, I desire to say that this law 
applies throughout the United States being 
an act of Congress, is not dependent on State 
legislation, and does not vary with State 
laws. 

The bill under consideration would add 
persons In the Armed Forces to the enumer¬ 
ation contained in the existing statute. The 
result would be that to kill or assault a per¬ 
son in the Armed Forces of the United States 
while he Is engaged In the performance of 
his official duties or on account of the per¬ 
formance of bis official duties would be a 
Federal offense. 

The question Is propounded In the forego¬ 
ing letter, ’Why this legislation was desired 
when the Military Establishment could usu¬ 
ally handle a situation of the kind Itself 
without going into the civil courts." 

In reply I desire to call your attention to 
the fact that, while the Military Establish¬ 
ment could handle Itself without going into 
the civil courts any offense committed by a 
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member of the military personnel. It has no 
Jurisdiction over offenses committed by a 
civilian against a member of the military 
personnel. A civilian In such a case would 
be tried In the civil courts. Under existing 
law. If the murder or assault was committed 
In an area other than on a Federal reserva¬ 
tion. the appropriate State court would have 
Jurisdiction over the offense. If the above- 
mentioned bill Is enacted, the Federal courts 
would have cognizance of the matter. 

As the Secretary of War deems that this 
legislation Is de.slrnble In the Interest of pro¬ 
tecting military personnel, I find no objection 
to its enactment. I suggest, however, that 
there be deleted from the bill the following 
words: "Any member of the auxiliary mili¬ 
tary police of the Army of the United States." 
It is understood that the auxiliary military 
police as distinguished from the regular mil¬ 
itary police is composed of plant guards who 
are paid by owners of plants and not by the 
Federal Government. This Department Is of 
the opinion that the proposed legislation 
should not include any person whose com¬ 
pensation is not paid by the United States. 

Sincerely, 

Francis Biddle. 

Attorney General. 

Mr. Speaker, I al.so attach a letter 
dated June 10, 1943, addressed to the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate by the 
then Secretary of War. Henry L. Stim- 
son, reading as follows: 

June 10, 1943. 

Hon Rodert R Reynolds, 

Chairman, Committee on Military 
Affaits, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Reynolds: There is en¬ 
closed herewith draft ol a bill to amend 
Bociiou 1 of the act providing punishment 
for killing or assaulting of Federal officers, 
which the War Department recommends 
be enaried into law. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
l.s to evicnd the scope ot section 1 of the 
act of May 18, 1934, as amended (48 Slat. 
78U. 54 Slat 391; 18 U. S C. 253), so as 
to include oflicer.s and enlisted personnel 
of the Army. Navy, and Murine Corps, and 
member.s fjl the* auxiliary military police 
of the Army of the United Stales, while en¬ 
gaged in tlie perlormunce of official duties 
or on account of the performance of their 
official duties. 

Ti t* mentioned section as it now exists, 
provlrle.s punishment for any person who 
kills, forcibly resists, opposes, impedes, in¬ 
timidates or interferes with certain Federal 
ofliceio, including United States marshals, 
any officer or employee of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, po.st-offlce inspectors. 
Secret Service operatives, any officer or en¬ 
listed man of the Coast Guard, and so forth, 
while engaged in the performance of official 
duties or any person who kills or assaults 
any such officer on account ol the perform¬ 
ance of his official duties. It appears that 
there is at this time no appropriate Federal 
statute providing punishment In the ca.se 
of such an net against an officer or enlisted 
per.son of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
or a member of the auxiliary military police 
of the Army of the United States, while en¬ 
gaged in the performance of official duties, 
or on account of the performance of official 
duties. It seems manifest that similar pun- 
Lshment should be provided In case of such 
attacks against personnel of the military 
and naval establishments. 

Although section 1 provides only for the 
offense of killing, it Is believed that the 
suggested amendment to that section would 
also have the effect of extending the scope 
of section 2 of the act of May 18. 1934 (48 
Slat. 781; 18 U. S. C. 254). to cover officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and members of the 
uu.xliiary military police of the Army of the 


United States In the case of resisting, Inter¬ 
fering with, or assaulting such personnel 
while engaged In the performance of official 
duties or on account of the performance of 
official duties, as section 2 by reference re> 
lates to assaults on all persons of the cate¬ 
gories named In section 1. of the act. 

The proposed amendment If enacted, will 
result in little if any. Increased cost to the 
Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legiiilatton for the considera¬ 
tion of the CongresG. 

Sinc'^rely yours. 

Henry L Stimson, 

Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, I can assure the Mem¬ 
bers of the House that the Department 
of Defense is now in favor of the prin¬ 
ciple of this proposed amendment. 


Nearly 3,300 Residents of the Twenty- 
second Congressional District of Penn¬ 
sylvania Take Part in Newspaper Poll 
of Public Opinion on Current Issues 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF penn.sylvania 

Monday, April 9.1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. 3.285 
residents of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties, comprising the Twenty-second 
ConRvessional District of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
participated in the newspaper poll con¬ 
ducted by the daily newspapers in that 
area. 

A breakdown of the questionnaires by 
counties reveals that 933 residents of 
B’air County, 654 of Clearfield County, 
and 1,698 of Centre County participated 
in the poll of public opinion. 

The tabulation of the 10 questions 
repre-'enting the views of 3,285 residents 
of this area follow’s: 



Y«'s 

No 

1. Should w<*-w il lulrHM from Koron mi- 
Tiu'dioii’lv’*. ... 

807 

1, OOK 

’2 Should \vi* drop the \-boTiihnovi nnd 
t;iko flinn'TS oil Hus'^ui domir liki- 
Ml'-’ _ . 

£70 

2.112 

3. Should vif rolt'iiM- thr f’hiin*^r No- 
fioun)i‘'f Ariiix and allow ('hinni.' 
Koi-shck (o \vM<'o war on flu* nmin- 
liUK* apaiii''! thr UhiiKSi* Hod-.’ 

2, 2r,9 

540 

4. Should Red (’himi he adnuMofl to Iho 
T’Uift'd Nahoii'.” . _ .. _ 

40.') 

2,SS0 

6 . Should wo loioiim iialions to 

Mippiv till' hulk of the I’liili'd .Na- 
Ijofis ariiicd lorco';'’ _ 

2.1011 

58S 

0. Should wo .semi .Xinorifaii troop., to 
Europf'’ - 

1,717 

1, 452 

7. Should w'o defend onr oullyme havs 
with air and sen power nial keep 
our ai lines Ill home _ 

1,7LV. 

1,101 

8 . If luvessary, should we draft fS-year- 
olds'’_.. _ __ 

2.2-20 

0(») 

0. ShouM we h:i\e .siilT pi lee and waee 
eonirols applied at I he same lime'*.. 

2.2(ir. 

357 

10. Should tin- rreMdenl’.s f>ii<luet of 
J71.IMMI.(XH).immi he diaslieally eul, 
even if it means the eaneell.iiion of 
local nondefon.se piojeets'.'—. 

2,805 

438 


Note. M;uiy ]»ar(k‘i|Kiii(s <liil imt sitiswvr all (jm’S- 
(ioii.s fiiviiig a.s ’thvir ivasoii a lack of sullificiit iiifoiilla¬ 
tion on the .suhjccl lo vote mlcllipcntly. 


A study of the questionnaires dis¬ 
closes that about 25 percent of them 
were accompanied by explanatory letters 


either qualifying the vote on the various 
questions or discussing other subjects of 
national importance. Many stated that 
this was the first time they had ever 
written to their Congressman, and some 
said they had never realized that their 
opinions would be welcomed. 

A large number of the questionnaires 
that were accompanied by letters re¬ 
vealed that the conclusions reached fol¬ 
lowed a family conference or a discus¬ 
sion of the subjects with neighbors. A 
great many residents voiced their con¬ 
cern over the seriousness of world con¬ 
ditions and their effect on our standard 
of living, and our future as a nation. 

It is significant that not a single letter 
or questionnaire revealed a belligerent 
attitude on the part of newspaper read¬ 
ers. While there was constructive criti¬ 
cism expres.sed regarding some Govern¬ 
ment departments and individuals, yet 
the general feeling was to be helpful in 
our efforts to meet the present crisis. 

In thanking all those who returned the 
questionnaires, and especially the news¬ 
papers for their splendid cooperation 
which made the poll possible, I call at¬ 
tention to the fact that last year in the 
first poll conducted 1.876 residents took 
part, compared with 3,285 who partici¬ 
pated in this year’s poll of public opin¬ 
ion. Such an increase of interest by the 
readers of the daily papers in this con¬ 
gressional district in the second annual 
poll is very gratifying. 


Parity Is Not a Fair Guide as to What 
the Farmer Should Get for His Products 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVF,S 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
tho.se officials in charge of economic sta¬ 
bilization and price control are advocat¬ 
ing that parity be frozen so as not to re- 
fiect increased costs which are being 
added *o the sale price of what the farm¬ 
ers must buy. Some advocate forcing 
back to parity farm prices that exceed 
parity and freezing other farm prices be¬ 
fore they reach parity. They would 
make a sad mistake to undertake any 
such action. In the first place, parity is 
not and has never been a definition of a 
fair price. It w'as worked out by the Con¬ 
gress as a means of setting a floor or sup¬ 
port price on agricultural products to 
prevent depression and a breakdown in 
the national economy. The 90 percent of 
parity which is the support price for basic 
commodities may well be compared with 
the minimum wage w^hich at 75 cents 
per hour is not considered by labor to be 
a fair price at all but a floor or mini¬ 
mum. 

Parity theoretically is supposed to give 
to the farmers the same comparative 
purchasing power as they had in the base 
period 1909 to 1914 but if that be true 
and if it does give him the same com¬ 
parative purchasing power with other 
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segments of population such as they had 
in the base period of 1909 to 1914, at that 
time the farmer did not have sufficient 
purchasing power to provide himself with 
electricity or ordinary conveniences 
that others had. He did not have the 
automobiles that other segments of our 
population had. As a group the average 
farmer did not have purchasing power 
with which to provide himself with a 
home of equal convenience, including 
even Indoor bath facilities to the extent 
that others had. During the base period 
it was the exception for the farmer to 
be able to send his boy or girl to college. 
Also, in the base period 1909 to 1914 land 
constituted the farmer’s chief invest¬ 
ment and in fact was about 70 percent 
of the value of the farm. If he had his 
land, he did not need to buy much else 
in order to farm. 

Now, however, the value of the farm 
shown by recent surveys is about 46 per¬ 
cent land and 55 percent Improvements 
Including machinery which must be pur¬ 
chased at a high rate of cost, and in 
most cases, of short life. In the base 
period the farmer did not have to buy 
the very expensive farm equipment now 
necessary, such as tractors, threshing 
machines, combines, fertilizer distribu¬ 
tors, and the thousand and one things 
which are absolutely necessary to oper¬ 
ate a farm under present conditions, 
and, with the present labor shortage, 
such equipment is absolutely essential If 
he is to maintain his production, much 
less increase it. In other words, during 
the base period 1909 to 1914 the farmer 
did not have to buy these things which 
must be paid for from the prices he re¬ 
ceives and as a matter of fact, on a com¬ 
parative purchasing basis, at that time 
he was unable to buy these things which 
are now more than 50 percent of his in¬ 
vestment in the farm. In 1907, shortly 
before the base period, it would take 
about 9.7 years for the cost of operations 
of the average farm to equal the farm¬ 
er’s investment in the farm. Under 
present conditions, however, it takes 
only 2.6 years for the annual cost of op¬ 
erations to equal the investment in the 
farm. In other words his cost of opera¬ 
tion can cause him to lose his farm 
three times as fast now as in the base 
period. It is true that from the period 
1907 to 1947 prices for agricultural prod¬ 
ucts increased nine times, but during the 
same period the cost of operations in¬ 
creased 14 times. This is shown by sur¬ 
veys. 

The point of all this is that if parity 
would give to the farmer comparative 
purchasing power with other segments of 
our population, equal to that on a com¬ 
parative basis which he had in the base 
period 1909 to 1914, i'^ would not enable 
him to in any way meet on the whole the 
increased demands on such purchasing 
power which the operation of his farm 
in our day requires. 

All of this is to show that the word 
“parity” and the basis on which it Is set 
up in no way is a fair guide as to what 
the farmer should be permitted to get 
for his products in the market place. 
In fact 90 percent of parity as has been 
stated is approximately equivalent to the 
75-cent minimum wage. The average 


wage is around $1.25 an hour and on the 
same basis farm products to be on a 
comparative basis would have to be much 
higher than so-called parity. Some con¬ 
sumer groups may not agree with that. 
However, the facts that absolutely can¬ 
not be overlooked by the Government 
and those interested in keeping a sound 
basis for Government operation of bal¬ 
ancing supply with demand and to pro¬ 
vide a sufficient supply of food is the fact 
that parity does not include or recognize 
costs of production. Those fixing parity 
do not have to. nor do they, take into 
consideration the farmer’s cost. It is 
also true that those in charge of price 
control can fix prices without regard to 
the farmer’s cost of production. That 
does not mean, however, that the farmer 
is not going to take into consideration 
such cost. If he is going to hold his farm 
and avoid bankruptcy he has to consider 
costs. If he cannot make cos^ plus a 
reasonable profit on any given commod¬ 
ity he will turn to another or limit his 
cultivation to that which is least expen¬ 
sive. There is no need for Government 
leaders to fool themselves into believing 
that he will be able to maintain normal 
production, much less increase his pro¬ 
duction, because to increase his produc¬ 
tion beyond his normal production, with 
present labor shortages and high costs, 
is to increase the unit cost, especially in 
view of the present requirements of ex¬ 
pensive fertilizers and other materials. 
Not only does he increase his per-unit 
cost but he depletes his soil or his farm 
plant. If, as the price-control authori¬ 
ties are threatening to do, they set out 
to let the costs of other things go up but 
prohibit such increased cost being re¬ 
flected in Increased parity or prices re¬ 
ceived, if they freeze parity they will in 
effect reduce production when we need 
increased production. 

They can do that under the present 
law, but they cannot require the farmer 
to continue to produce at the present 
level, much less at a higher one. 

If there is no money to be made in 
dairying, many of the dairy herds will 
be sold and the milk supply will get 
shorter and shorter. We have seen that 
in times past. Already it is hard to find 
labor to do this exacting work, which 
must be done at all hours of the day and 
part of the night. 7 days a week. If 
there is no money to be made in buying 
feeder cattle and feeding them com and 
thereby increasing the supply of beef, 
the people in the Midwest will quit buy¬ 
ing feeder cattle so as to increase the 
supply of beef or even to maintain it. It 
is difficult to get sufficient labor to chop 
and pick the present cotton acreage, and 
costs are terrific. How are the farmers 
to increase cotton production? Thus it 
goes throughout the whole field of farm 
production. The pressure is already 
great on the individual farmer to reduce 
his production because of the shortage 
of labor, machinery, and fertilizer. In 
his patriotic desire to meet his obliga¬ 
tion the average farmer is trying to not 
only maintain but Increase his produc¬ 
tion. But there is a limit as to how far 
he will or can go. He will pull in his 
production before he will lose money and 
eventually his farm. 


The trouble Is that with the increased 
demands for food for the Army, with the 
tremendous expenditures of money in 
national defense, which is giving in¬ 
creased purchasing power to some seg¬ 
ments of our Nation, an unusual demand 
is being made on supplies of foodstuffs. 

There is Just more demand than there 
is food, notwithstanding the fact that on 
the over-all there is a greater production 
of agricultural products than ever be¬ 
fore. This is working a real hardship on 
people with fixed income. The answer, 
however, is not to cut down production, 
which certainly would result from in¬ 
creasing the farmer’s cost, but freezing 
his prices received at a level which would 
prevent such Increased costs being rc- 
fiected in his market price. The price- 
control people are given lots of author¬ 
ity under the law. They do not have to 
recognize cost in fixing price ceilings, but 
the farmer recognizes it. He is forced to 
recognize it, and the price-control peo¬ 
ple are merely sticking their heads in 
the sand if they do not recognize that 
fact. 

This is no threat that I describe here, 
but a recognition of realities. I have the 
honor of serving as chairman of the sub¬ 
committee for appropriations handling 
agricultural appropriations in the House 
of Representatives. We deal with all 
agriculture. I am very much interested 
in agriculture and in the farmers h i: I, 
together with many others, felt that we 
would have all been better off had we 
frozen everything across the board at 
the time of the attack in Korea. Prices, 
wages, rents. We could not get the 
Congress to take such action. Since 
this was not done, however, there just 
is not any way for the Government to 
let costs of productoin go up, but freeze 
the price of farm products at a level 
which prevents taking into considera¬ 
tion such Increased cost and then get 
Increased production. If they do that 
they will reduce production and make a 
bad situation worse. 

The Nation in this instance faces a 
fact and not a theory. Under our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise we have provided 
by law the authority to freeze prices, but 
if costs go up, but the selling price stays 
the same, you will not have the same 
production, much less the increased pro¬ 
duction which after all is the only cure 
for our present difficulties. You may 
say, “Ration the supplies.” That is easier 
said than done and supplies under that 
system dwindle rather than increase. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
assigned the task of getting increased 
farm production. If the Secretary 
would render real service to the con¬ 
sumers. including you and me, by in¬ 
creasing agricultural production, he 
must urge recognition of these facts by 
the stabilization and price-control au¬ 
thorities, and if possible prevent them 
from taking any such unfortunate 
action as to let costs go up but not be 
reflected in the price received. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it 
too. At least, if the price received does 
not reflect increased cost of production 
there will be even less cake, and staple 
groceries as well. 
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Unity Comet the Hard Way 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the March 
17 issue of Collier's magazine there ap¬ 
peared an editorial entitled “Unity 
Comes the Hard Way." I recommend 
that it be read by all who are interested 
in our Nation making a maximum mili¬ 
tary effort. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Unitt Comes the Hard Way 

It seems a long time ago, but actually it is 
less than a year and a half since the bitter. 
Intemperate dispute which had rocked the 
Defense Department for months reached its 
climax with the firing of Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld as Chief of Naval Operations. This 
was the signal that the fancy Dans, as Qcn. 
Omar Bradley christened the supporters of 
balanced naval power, had lost the theo¬ 
retical argument over how the next war 
should be fought. Henceforth, the country’s 
main defense was to be entrusted to strategic 
bombers. 

Well, the next war began on June 25, 1950. 
It forced the unified armed services to re¬ 
learn unity the hard way. It brought the 
military strategists back from theory to 
reality. And, at the sobering cost of thou¬ 
sands of casualties, It taught them some 
valuable lessons. 

It showed, first of all, that no military 
group can predict what sort of a war a 
next war will be unless, perhaps, their gov¬ 
ernment starts it. And the United States 
does not start wars. 

It .showed that a country cannot base its 
military planning on the hope of a quick, 
easy, one-weapon, one-shot victory. UN air 
power has been almost unopposed in Korea, 
yet air power has not won the war. There 
have been times when, to the embarrass¬ 
ment of neat theory, the UN forces were 
winning the war In the air and losing It on 
the ground. 

Tlie next war has also demonstrated some¬ 
thing that the air-power enthusiasts were 
Inclined to forget: That the moral and po¬ 
litical consequences of using atomic weapons 
can outweigh the strategic value of those 
weapons. 

The champions of strategic bombing criti¬ 
cized the Navy for an exaggerated insistence 
on the importance of close air support of 
ground troops. They saw the need of only 
a convoy Navy to haul men and supplies 
with Air Force protection. And they favored 
cutting the Marine Corps to a point near 
extinction. 

The Korean War, and the Inchon invasion 
In particular, showed the error of that think¬ 
ing. Even the flush-deck supercarrler. which 
was scoffed out of its first promise of ex¬ 
istence. has been Justified and authorized. 

In saying this. Collier's in not trying to 
revive any old ar';uments. We are not mini¬ 
mizing the great importance of air power or 
ground power. We are not slighting the bril¬ 
liance and bravery of the men who have 
employed those powers in Korea. But we 
are glad to recall that this magazine opened 
Its pages last year to men like Admiral Den¬ 
feld, Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gallery, and Maj. 
Gen. Merritt A. Edson of the Marines, when 
their voices were officially silenced. We are 
glad to have published such articles as We 
Need Carriers and the B-36, by Richard Tre- 
gaskis, at a time when reasonable compro¬ 
mise was not a distinguishing feature of the 
“Battle of the Pentagon.” And we are par¬ 


ticularly happy, as all Americans must be, 
that the disagreements among the high brass 
had not wrecked the services’ morale or seri¬ 
ously damaged their fighting efficiency when 
the unexpected crisis developed. 

Now, in the light of Korea, it seems to us 
that, as one Marine Corps officer put it, the 
•‘fancy Dans” were right. And it might well 
mean the salvation of freedom that this was 
found out in time. We would not be so cold¬ 
blooded as to call the Korean War a breath¬ 
ing spell. Yet since the threat of general 
war remains, it Is fortunate that our mili¬ 
tary leaders discovered In a limited war that 
a flexible, balanced, well-rounded armed 
force is still needed. 

If further fighting breaks out, the aggres¬ 
sor and not the defenders of freedom will 
again have first choice of where and how it 
starts. So the free world must do more 
than exploit Its great latent strength over 
the long haul. It must be ready to meet 
fresh rttacks with versatility and adapta¬ 
bility os well as with power. 

Let us hope that these facts, which have 
been established at such high cost of lives, 
will not be forgotten by well-meaning but 
stubborn men In another series of Pentagon 
squabbles. 


Give MacArthur a Free Hand 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
news Item which contains a report of 
Paul C. Smith, editor of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle, in connection with the 
freeing of MacArthur’s hands, is very 
pertinent today. It is time to let a mili¬ 
tary leader fight the war and not a bunch 
of international politicians: 

The Editor Visits Front in Korea—Paul C. 

Smith Says MacArthur Can Win if He Is 

Given Freedom To Fight 

(By Earnest Hoberecht) 

Tokyo, April 4.—Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, said today 
(Wednesday) in an interview that the United 
Nations forces in Korea can win the war If 
permitted to attack across the Yalu River 
Into China. 

“I think the present forces In Korea can 
will the war against the Chinese Armies in 
Korea if they are permitted to liquidate the 
present military handicaps which result 
from those directives which prevent them 
from operating on the other side of the Yalu 
River,” said Smith, who visited North Ko¬ 
rea with Geii. Douglas MacArthur Tuesday. 

Smith gave his views on the Korean situa¬ 
tion after he returned from Korea, where he 
flew Tuesday with MacArthur. He jeeped 15 
miles into North Korea on the east coast 
with the United Nations commander In 
chief. 

WAR experience 

In World War II, Smith served in both the 
Marines and the Navy. He was a commander 
In the Navy at the time of the Japanese 
surrender, 

“With our forces In the Orient,” he said, 
“all we need is freedom to conduct a sound 
military operation,” 

He explained that this means that "when 
and If necessary, we knock out the supply 
lines of the Communist sources of power in 
Korea by air and sea. 

"This means a sea blockade of China and 
air attacks where required,” he pointed out. 
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•T admit,” he said, “there is a calculated 
risk involved with the possibility of yet an¬ 
other Intervention by Russia, but In view of 
China’s repeatedly stated determination to 
drive us from Korea, it seems to me that any¬ 
thing short of acceptance of that risk will 
Just result in no net gain for the anti-Com¬ 
munist forces of the world. 

FREEDOM TO FIGHT 

“These antl-Communlst forces, of which 
the UN units in Korea are both the spear¬ 
head and the main body must be given free¬ 
dom to fight as sound military leadership 
would normally fight or they are being sent 
to die for a lip service cause with their hands 
tied behind them.” 

Smith said he was deeply Impressed with 
General MacArthur, whom he had never met 
previously. 

“General MacArthur suffers only from two 
things,” said Smith. He listed these as his 
fair-weather friends and his very i>etty de¬ 
tractors. 

Smith said MacArthur suffered less at the 
hands of his petty detractors “because they 
really can't touch him much.” 

Smith said General MacArthur possesses 
one of the “greatest vocabularies that I have 
ever encountered.” 

“And,” said Smith, “he Impresses me as 
having even the greater distinction of know¬ 
ing what every word means.” 

He expressed complete confidence In Mac¬ 
Arthur’s leadership. 

He paid tribute to the field forces serving 
under MacArthur. 

Smith said that In view of what Mac¬ 
Arthur and his fighting men in the field have 
had to work with, the American people can 
be grateful as hell to this leader and his men. 

Smith said alter studying the situation 
and seeing considerable background mate¬ 
rial on the situation he was convinced that 
there has never been at any time a retreat. 

TOUGH TERRAIN 

He said that sometimes the United Nations 
forces were outnumbered as high as 20 to 1 
and had to fight their way out but they 
were only fighting In a different direction, as 
Marine MaJ. Gen. O. P. Smith had stated. 

“Tlie terrain in Korea Is as rotten and 
rough as I have ever seen,” the San Fran¬ 
cisco editor said. 

He said he was greatly impressed with the 
evidence of complete unification of the 
Armed Forces under General MacArthur. He 
said he had observed this at both the top 
level and the working level. 

“The services work well together and un¬ 
derstand each other’s problems,” he said. 
“Every unit has done a hell of a job.” 

Smith said he was convinced that the 
only thing General MacArthur needs—and 
which ho should have fast—is clarification of 
the mission in Korea as well as Asia as a 
whole. 

“If our mission Is unification of Korea, 
then the thirty-eighth parallel la not a 
proper political question and it Is a tactically 
improper military line.” 

Smith said, “One of the main Jobs of the 
American people, who arc 7,000 to 10,000 
miles from the scene of the showdown, is to 
see that the outfits here from MacArthur to 
the newest recruit, have the wholehearted 
support of the Nation and those allied with 
them in the United Nations.” 

“It is difficult for anybody to keep his eye 
on the enemy at the front if he has to .spend 
most of his time and energy pulling political 
stilettos out of his back,” Smith said. 

He said he fully understood that there are 
political questions which can be decided only 
at the highest levels in the United Nations. 

He said he was convinced that this point 
Is well understood by General MacArthur. 

But he said he was not convinced that 
Bomo of those In high political quarters un¬ 
derstand the urgency of General MacArthur’e 
position us u field commander. 
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*'A8 a field commander/* Smith said, **he 
has every right to point up the urgency of 
the situation and to meet the situation on 
the strength of his own reeources when 
there is pussyfooting or quibbling and his 
over-all directives are inadequate or confus¬ 
ing.** 

Smith said he has been Interested here In 
running down some of the so-called expert 
criticism of General llacArthur and his staff 
members. 

For example, he said, he had been inter¬ 
ested in the charges that some of Mac- 
Arthiir*s staff had been with him too long. 

On the basis of his experience here, be 
said he found this criticism completely in¬ 
valid. 

**I have been impreescd with the excep¬ 
tional competence of llacArthur’s staff/* 
Smith said. “This exceptional competence 
stems from the fact that they have been 
woriElng together through thick and thin for 
a decade. 

“Any idea that such experience and un¬ 
derstanding within a top staff is bad rather 
than good is to me contrary to practical 
sense.** 


WerM GdTcnunest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 

or Mxw jxRSxy 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoid, I wish to Include the following 
article that appeared in the New York 
Times on April 7. 1951, concerning the 
position of His Holiness Pope Pius xn 
on world government. The Pope stated 
that world government was in keeping 
with the traditional objectives of Roman 
Catholic doctrine which strives for peace. 
As a Catholic and supporter of the World 
Federation resolution in Congiess, I am 
pleased at the Pope’s position on thLs 
issue: 

Pops Backs Plan rot Wocld Govxxnment; 

Secs It as a Means To Establish Peace 

Rome, April 6.—Pope Pius Xn praised to¬ 
day the principle of world government as a 
mcane to establish peace and bring about 
collaboration among all the nations lor the 
common good of mankind. 

The papal thoughts on that subject were 
expressed In a speech to delegates from 22 
countries, including the United States, at¬ 
tending the fourth annual congress of the 
World Federal Government Movement in 
Rome. Lord Boyd Orr of Britain is head of 
the movement, which has an estimated 
150,000 members In Eijrope. 

World government was In keeping with 
the traditional objectives of Roman Catho¬ 
lic doctrine, which strives for peace, the 
Pope said. A political organhsation of that 
nature is all the more necessary today **lf 
only to end the armaments race that for 
tens of yecurs has been ruining the nations 
and exhausting their resources with nothing 
to show for It.*’ the Pope declared. 

He warned, however, that world govern¬ 
ment must not be baeed on what he called 
“mechanical unitarlanism*' but on the 
broader and more humane principles that 
take into consideration and seek to safe¬ 
guard and promote the welfare of the in¬ 
dividual within society. 

Although the Pontiff did not give a defini¬ 
tion of what he meant by “mechanical uni- 
tarlauism,’’ it was clear from the contents 


of his speech that he waa opposed to a 
federal organisation that would regard in¬ 
dividuals merely as voters and not ar people 
In need of both spiritual and material aid, 
which should be first and fesemost the con¬ 
cern of a world authority. 

As illustration of his thoughts, the Pope 
deplored the fact that **ln the national azkl 
constitutional field everywhere today the 
life of nations is disintegrated by the blind 
cult of numerical value.** 

He then added: “*1116 cltixen Is a voter. 
But as such he is in reality no more than 
a unit whereof the total adds up to a ma¬ 
jority or a minority, which the shifting of 
some votes, even only one. suffices to upset. 
The voter does not count If he Is only a voter. 
Of his position and his task In the family 
and in his profession no heed is taken.** 
The Pope implied that present systems of 
government, based as they were on the **nu- 
merical*' principle, had proved inadequate to 
cope with the problems of society and that 
a world organization should therefore ‘’de¬ 
part from the beaten track” and by taking 
advantage of the experience of history should 
be guided by “healthy social philosophy.” 


Harvard Offers Happy Hunting Grounds 
for Pmks 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, with 
thousands of our fine young men suffer¬ 
ing and djdng in distant Korea it is little 
short of terrible for us to give shelter to 
many thousands whose principal pur¬ 
pose seems to be to find fault with our 
country and our Government. 

The following article which appears in 
one of orr leading newspapers on April 
8,1951, is very enlightening: 

HAitvAno OiTEBs Happt Hunting Obounds for 

Reds and Pinks—^Radical Professor b 

Given Free Rein UNzmi Cloak of Academic 

Freedom 

(By William Fulton) 

Cambridge, Ma.ss., April 7.— -Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, going into the fourth century of 
operation as a brains factory this year, is a 
happy hunting grounds for Communists, 
doctrinaire pinks, and radicals of all hues. 
Many of the professors are leftists who 
subtly Instill their propaganda Into the bud¬ 
ding brains of the students. 

Under the protective umbrella of aca¬ 
demic freedom the fomenting of subversive 
alien theories is allowed to go on unmolested. 
President James Bryan Conant, a red-hot 
Interventionist and globalist, has refused to 
curb radicalism on the grounds bis peda- 
gogs should have freedom to search for the 
truth. 

SPY TRIAL recalled 

In the opinion of local law-enforcement 
officers and members of the legislature, the 
matter goes far beyond a mere question of 
academic discussion among radical profes¬ 
sors and credulous students. 

Recalling the various spy trials, investiga¬ 
tors point out Cambridge Is a focal point for 
subversive activity because of the many 
atomic energy specialists here and work going 
forward on atomic energy projects. The 
projects are under way not only at Harvard 
but also at the neighboring Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology which has Its share 
of fellow travelers. 


In theb* assessment of the dangers Involved 
local investigators have not forgotten Alger 
Hiss, former top State Department official 
and Roosevelt adviser, went through Harvard 
Law School. Hiss is now serving a 5-year 
sentence for perjury. In which his clandes¬ 
tine peddling of war secrets to a Soviet spy 
ring was Involved. 

LAW SCHOOL UNDBI URB 

It is the law school that is particularly 
under fire today. Samuel P. Bears, an 
alumnus of both the law school and Harvard 
College, now president of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, recently said he thought it 
about time Harvard cleaned bouse and 
stopped encouraging and playing host to 
the Oommuttlst Party. 

Sears is not the only Harvard alumnus hot 
under the collar over the way affairs are con¬ 
ducted back on the campus, or **yard,** as 
they call it here. There Is Increasing criti¬ 
cism, particularly among Harvard men who 
have sons fighting against communism in 
Korea while the Bed doctrine is allowed to 
fiourish back at the old alma mater. 

ALUMNI EBrUBB DONATIONS 

Alumni have refused to make donations 
because of their strong feeling over the situ¬ 
ation at Harvard. 

Undergraduates in Harvard College with 
whom this correspondent talked admitted 
they knew of Communists among their fel¬ 
low students but were inclined to minimize 
the danger. They parroted their profetsors* 
phrases about "academic freedom,” "search 
for truth,” “liberalism.” and the like. 

One student said when a leftist professor’s 
subject was remote from the political field, as 
for example geology, the pedagogue carried 
on his propaganda at *’buU sessions” outside 
the classroom or by other activities, such ns 
getting youths to attend meetings for some 
cause or other. 

This corroborated the findings of City 
Councilman John D. Lynch, banker and for¬ 
mer mayor of Cambridge. 

“I've talked with students,*' he raid. 
“They tell me about profeseors inviting them 
to left-wing meetings, and then the first 
thing you know they are filled up with this 
evil stuff.” 

Lynch, who says the city of Cambridge is 
controlled by Harvard Influence, vainly at¬ 
tempted last fall to force the registration of 
all Communists in the vicinity. He did. 
however, succeed in having a copy of the dos¬ 
sier, “Red-ucators at Harvard University.’* 
placed on file for public perusal at the city 
clerk’s office a few months ago. 

“Rcd-ucators at Harvard,” an expose of the 
Communist-front affiliations and connec¬ 
tions of 76 faculty members, was compiled 
by the National Council for American Edu¬ 
cation, with offices at 2 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. It shows affiliation with Stalinold 
movements during recent years, principally 
since the end of World War II. 

’The "Red-ucators” list was checked against 
the Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications, printed on March 3 of this 
year under the auspices of the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities. The 
Guide lists various orgaDlzations deemed to 
be “outright Communist or Communist-front 
enterprises.'* 

Harvard faculty members showed up with 
affiliations with 124 Communist fronts. 

The check against the congressional list 
revealed 04 on the “Red-ucators” roster of 
Harvard were identified with Red facade 
groups. Some have retired as “emeritus” 
since the canvass was made hut carried on 
the front activities while working full time 
In the claasroom and are stUI carried in the 
university catalog. 

NAMES AND FRONTS 

These 64 and the number of Communist 
fronts with which they have been affiliated 
are as follows: 
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Comfort A. Adams, professor of electrical 
engineering, 12 Red-front connections. 

Douglas P. Adams, visiting lecturer on 
engineering sciences and applied physics, 
two. 

Gordon W. Allport, professor of psychol¬ 
ogy, 12. 

Leona Baumgartner, visiting lecturer on 
maternal and child health, two. 

Francis Birch, professor of geology, two. 

Garrett Blrkhoff, professor of mathematics, 
one. 

Brand Blanshard, lecturer, one. 

Bart Jan Bok. professor of applied astron¬ 
omy. eight. 

Edwin G. Boring, professor psychology, 
three. 

Percy W. Bridgman, one. 

HISTORY PROFESSOR NAMED 

Clarence C. Brlnton, professor ancient and 
modern history, two. 

Charles P. Brooks, professor of meteorol¬ 
ogy. five. 

Jerome S. Bruner, associate professor of 
social psychology, one. 

William H. Burton, lecturer on the princi¬ 
ples of teaching, two. 

Allan M. Butler, professor of pediatrics, 
eight. 

Hugh Cabot, lecturer on human relations, 
six. 

Zecharlah Chaffee, Jr., professor of law, five. 

Halvor N. Christensen, assistant professor 
of biological chemistry, one. 

John Ciardl, assistant professor of English 
composition, two. 

Stanley Cobb, professor of neuropathol¬ 
ogy. one. 

Thomas C. Cochran, visiting lecturer on 
entrepreneurial history, four. 

Albert S. Coolldge, lecturer on chemistry. 

12 . 

William J. Crozler. professor of general 
physiology, two. 

Edwin M. Dodd, professor of law, two. 

Frederick M. Eliot, preacher, 14. 

Kendall Emerson, associate In medicine, 
two 

John K. Palrbank, professor of history, one. 

Alexander Forbes, professor of physiology, 
one. 

Carl J. Friedrich, professor of government, 
two. 

Wendell H. Furry, a.ssoclate professor of 
phy.^lcs, nine. 

James L. Gamble, professor of pediatrics, 
one. 

Sergei I. Gaposchkin, astronomer In the 
Harvard College observatory, two. 

Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminology, 
three. 

Avrnm S. Goldstein, instructor In phar¬ 
macology, one. 

Walter Gropius, professor of architecture, 
two. 

Alice Hamilton, assistant professor of In¬ 
dustrial medicine, emeritus. 22. 

I.INKED TO EIGHT FRONTS 

William E. Hocking, professor of natural 
religion, moral philosophy, and civil policy, 
emeritus, eight. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of the sci¬ 
ence of government, two. 

Bruce C. Hopper, associate professor of 
government, three. 

Mark de Wolfe Howe, professor of law, 
three. 

Josepf Hudnut, professor of architecture, 
three. 

Lelnnd Hamilton Jenks, visiting lecturer 
on entrepreneurial history, one, 

Howard M. Jones, professor of English, 
four. 

Edward C. Kemble, professor of physics, 
one. 

Robert P. Lane, visiting lecturer on soci¬ 
ology. three. 

Samuel A. Levine, professor of medicine, 
two. 

Karl N. Llewellyn, visiting professor of law, 
Three. 


Sidney Lovett, preacher, four. 

Charles H. McHwaln, professor of the sci¬ 
ence of government, emeritus, one. 

James A. McLaughlin, professor of law, 
two. 

Klrtley F. Mather, professor of geology. 38. 

THIRTY-NINE FRONTS LISTED 

Francis O. Matthlessen. professor of his¬ 
tory and literature. 34. 

George R. Minot, professor of medicine 
(deceased), four. 

Samuel E. Morlson. professor of American 
history, one. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, professor of English 
literature, one. 

Gardner Murphy, fellow, 10. 

Dean Peabody, professor of architecture, 
one. 

Ralph B. Perry, professor of philosophy, 
emeritus, 13. 

Walter Piston, professor of music, two. 

Roscoe Pound, former law school dean, 
two. 

George Sarton, professor of the history of 
science, 10. 

Arthur M. Schleslnger, professor of history, 

10 . 

Harlow Shapely, professor of practical as¬ 
tronomy. 20. 

Pltlrlm Sorokin, professor of sociology, 10. 

Randall Thompson, professor of music, 
two. 

Hassler Whitney, professor of mathe¬ 
matics, one. 

John Wild, professor of philosophy, one. 

Payson Wild, Jr., professor of government, 
one. 


Arizona Reclamation Muddle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Record the article en¬ 
titled “Arizona Reclamation Muddle." 
by Oliver Carlson, a very able writer. It 
should speak for itself: 

Arizona Reclamation Muddle 
(By Oliver Carlson) 

Reclamation Is a sacred word to the peo¬ 
ple ol the water-hungry States of the Far 
West. Ever since the days of Brigham 
Young in Utah a hundred years ago. West¬ 
erners have been reclaiming arid lands and 
turning them Into fertile farms and or¬ 
chards. Slowly and painfully they have 
learned how to Impound the water from 
melting snows, from the occasional rains, 
and from mighty rivers such as the Colorado 
and the Columbia. The great urban and 
Industrial centers of southern California 
would be nonexistent but for the genius of 
reclamation engineers. The careful hus¬ 
banding and sclentlflc distribution of the 
Impounded water have Increased the well¬ 
being of farmers and city folk alike through¬ 
out the entire West. 

Every Westerner knows this. That is why 
reclamation is a sacred word to him. That 
Is why reclamation has become a potent 
factor in western politics. In recent years 
almost every ambitious politician, no mat¬ 
ter what his party label, has promised his 
constituents more water through greater and 
ever greater reclamation projects. 

For the past 3 years Congress has been 
considering the most fantastic reclamation 
project—as to scope, cost, and amount of 
land to be reclaimed’—ever to be conceived 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
Known as the central Arizona project, this 


amazing irrigation plan was approved by the 
Senate of the United States last year and 
may very well have been passed by the Sen¬ 
ate again by the time this article Is In print. 

The overwhelming mass of Americans have 
never heard or read about the central Arizona 
project. Most of those who have heard 
about It think of It primarily as a battle be¬ 
tween the States of California and Arizona 
for the use of Colorado River water—with 
big, prosperous California seeking to deny 
little, underpopulated Arizona its Just share 
of this water. Public sympathy, therefore, 
quite naturally goes to the underdog—to 
Arizona. The propagandists and lobbyists 
for this project have succeeded In keeping 
public attention focused on the have-versus- 
have-not aspect of the controversy rather 
than on whether It Is economically Justifiable 
or financially sound. What does the cen¬ 
tral Arizona project propose to do? Its pri¬ 
mary purpose Is to rescue approximately 
150,000 acres of Arizona desert land which 
were put under cultivation during the war- 
boom days of the early 1940’s, and to supply 
water for a possible additional 100,000 acres. 

To achieve this rescue it Is proposed (1) 
tr build a mighty dam on the Colorado River 
above Hoover Dam; (2) to build, below 
Parker Dam, 4 pump lifts which would 
raise 1,200,000 acre-feet of irrigation water 
to a height of almost a thousand feet; and 
(3) a network of aqueducts and canals for 
transporting this water over 315 miles across 
Arizona where It finally would be used to 
grow ordinary field crops. 

Here, indeed. Is an engineer's dream. Here 
Is to be erected a mighty Niagara In reverse, 
with 10,000,000,000 pounds of water being 
lifted to a height of 985 feet every 24 hours. 
The amount of electric power needed Just 
to lift this water from Lake Havasu to the 
top of the ridge would be more than ample 
to power a thousand large factories or to 
meet the domestic needs of a city of half a 
million population. 

The cost of this amazing project was esti¬ 
mated by the Bureau of Reclamation at 
$738,000,000 in 1948. In view of the Bureau's 
long record of underestimating costs, plus 
the increased costs for both labor and mate¬ 
rials since 1948, it is a safe aB.sumptlon that 
original costs on the central Arizona project 
would exceed a billion dollars today. This 
Is five times the cost of the Hoover Dam, 
many times the cost of the Panama Canal, 
much more than the cost of developing the 
TVA, and far greater than the cost of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

The area to be benefited is all within the 
State of Arizona, and the project would di¬ 
rectly benefit only about 25,000 farmers. 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman and 
his Reclamation Bureau’s report admitted 
that there are only about 6,000 farms within 
the project area and that, of these, 420 
farms contain 55 percent of the land to be 
Irrigated. In other words, the project would 
give benefits of more than $550,000 to each 
of these 420 large landholders, and of tens 
of thousands of dollars to each of the other 
6,600 farm owners. 

If the people of Arizona wish to make 
such magnificent gifts to a few of their 
farmers, we in the other 47 States have 
nothing to say about It, But when the 
entire bllllon-dollar cost of this project is 
to be borne by the taxpayers of the Nation, 
for the benefit of a handful of land specula¬ 
tors In Arizona, then the matter la very 
much our concern. And that is precisely 
what the central Arizona project propo.ses. 

Furthermore, the Bureau of Reclamation 
Insists that the Arizona farmers who are to 
receive the water can afford to pay only $4.50 
per acre foot for It. But. on the basis of 
the 60-year repayment period proposed, the 
cost of delivering this water would amount 
to $18 per acre foot annually—or approxi¬ 
mately four times the charge estimated by 
the Bureau. Here again the burden of cost 
would fall upon the taxpayers from Maine 
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to Washington, and from Minnesota to 
Mississippi. 

Former Senator Downey, of California* 
testified last year: 

^'Central Arizona land is worth at most 
$300 per acre • • • but at $300 per 

acre, the whole irrigated area of central 
Arizona, less than 600,000 acres, could be 
bought for $180,000,000. and the 160,000 acres 
at stake could be bought for $45,000,000.’* 

I find that the United States Agricultural 
Census for 1045 lists the total value of all 
farm lands and buildings in the State of 
Arizona at $287,000,000. The original ex¬ 
penditures for the central Arizona project 
would be almost three times that figure. 

There are times and conditions under 
which we cannot count the dollars-and- 
cents expenditures for a project. Could It 
be that the products to be grown on the 
rescued land are so vital to our national 
existence that we must not count the cost? 
They are potatoes, wheat, corn, cotton, bar¬ 
ley. oats, and sorghum. Are these scarce 
products? Quite the contrary—they are pre¬ 
cisely the ones which have been in over¬ 
supply year after year. They are the ones 
for which the American taxpayer has paid 
out hundreds of millions of dollars for price- 
support programs precisely becaiise they 
were a drug on the market. To spend an 
additional billion dollars in Arizona to keep 
these surplus crops on the market appears 
to be the height of economic stupldltyi 

At this point readers may well ask them¬ 
selves how such a fantastic project can re¬ 
ceive serious consideration by Congress or 
be seriously proposed by the Department of 
the Interior and Its Reclamation Bureau. 

First and foremost, this bllllon-dollar 
project has vast political Implications. 
The project. It has been estimated, would 
take from 8 to 12 years to complete. A 
working force of from ten to twenty thou¬ 
sand people would be constantly employed 
within the State. The number of Federal 
patronage Jobs would be very great, and the 
spending of a billion dollars In a State with 
a population of approximately 760,000 would 
give the party in power a complete strangle¬ 
hold over the people of the State. To land 
speculators, contractors, Jobbers, liquor 
dealers, gamblers, and vnlon bosses. It should 
prove a bonanza of fabulous dimensions. 
And a grab-bag pattern would have been set, 
which politicians and land speculators In 
other Western States would rapidly seek to 
follow. For there are still millions qf po¬ 
tential irrigable acres in the West. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has already worked 
out plarLs for projects which would cost 
nearly $19,000,000,000, and it has on Its 
drawing boards an additional set of projects 
with an estimated cost of $29,000,000,000. 

Here Indeed are projects to gladden the 
heart of every believer in the continued ex¬ 
pansion of big government. But It Is a 
frightening prospect to all others, 

Bernard DeVoto, who was born In the West 
and knows it well, called this development 
*‘A state of mind • * • that could pro¬ 

duce a national disaster. 

“The engineering projects In the West (he 
wrote) amount to an American 5-year plan, 
6 C-year plan, and 100-year plan rolled up 
together. They are going to be carried 
through as far as the credit of the United 
States will permit. The western bloc in 
Congress will see to It that they are, and 
Senator Douglas’ superb and wholly futile 
attack on the last pork bill shows what the 
technique is. What Pre,‘:ident Truman said 
about these projects on his western tour 
amounted to Just this: I bought the West 
2 years ago and I’m here to assure you that 
there is enough money so that you’ll be 
happy to stay bought. There is no party line 
In these matters, the only answer a Republi¬ 
can candidate would bother to make out 
West would be a promise to pay still more. 

•’Meanwhile the 6-50-100-year plan calls 
for by far the largest expenditure the United 


States has ever made for Internal Improve¬ 
ments. by far the largest It has ever made 
for anything except war and defense. Ninety 
percent of its objectives, at this stage, are 
entirely hypothetical. An undetermined 
part of them are also fantasy, guess, mirage, 
dream, vision, hope; some part of them will 
fall; some part of them may turn out to be 
fairly large-scale disasters.” 

It Is high time that the people of the 
Western States look more closely at the 
reclamation projects offered to them by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and power-hungry 
politicians. No land should be reclaimed 
and irrigated at excessive cost, or to produce 
crops of which we already have a surplus or 
which can be produced cheaper elsewhere. 
There are tens of millions of acres of cul- 
tivatable land in the Midwest, the deep 
South, and the Bast which can be reclaimed 
at a fraction of the cost of western lands. In 
these areas the problem is simple—that of 
draining swamp lands and of building dykes 
and levees. 

A group of experts at Stanford University 
who have been working on a water resources 
policy for the United States declared In their 
group report that “agricultural production 
In excess of Its prment output must increas¬ 
ingly rely on the area of the Nation which 
has a net surplus of precipitation, 1. e., the 
eastern half.” And they warned: “If Irriga¬ 
tion to expand farm production in the West 
should be given priority, the transfer of 
population westward would have to stop far 
short of what it otherwise might be • • • 
therefore, the use of water for agricultural 
Ir’-lgatlon should by no means have priority 
when it would curtail the desirable expan¬ 
sion of homes or Industry.” 

These experts further insisted: “In our 
view there Is no longer (if there ever was) 
any economic or social Justification for sub¬ 
sidizing Federal irrigation projects, whether 
by charging no interest on allocated costs, 
leniency In levying interest-free charges on 
users d Irrigation water, or by transfer of 
either surplus power revenues or Interest 
collected on the power Investment. These 
practices have been the source of waste of 
Federal funds, which will presumably be 
multiplied many times If the practices are 
continued.” 

Arizona has In Senator Exnest W. McFax- 
LAND (majority leader of the Senate) and 
Senator Carl Hayden two astute and power¬ 
ful champions of the fantastic central Ari¬ 
zona project. By political logrolling, trading, 
and through their key positions on the Rules 
and Appropriations Committees, these Sena¬ 
tors were able to get their measure passed 
by a vote of 55 to 28. 

The present national emergency may give 
pause to many Senators and Congressmen 
before they vote for this measure again In 
1961. On the other hand. It is entirely pos¬ 
sible that politicians will attempt to tie It In 
With national emergency measures. 


Making Communistf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MICHIGAN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing editorial appeared in the April 4 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor, 
If the United States is to assist India 
at this time, action must be taken by 
the Congress without delay. I hope the 
legislation will come before the House 
so the entire membership can work its 
will on this vital problem. 


The editorial reads as follows: 

Making Communists 

Some Members of Congress who, on paper, 
are most passionate antl-Communlsts have 
found an extremely effective way of making 
Communists. It Is to let 100,000,000 people 
In India go hungry whUe Americans sit 
tightly and comfortably on a stored surplus 
of wheat amounting to several times the 
famine need In that land. 

Congress has had before It since February 
12 a recommendation to give India a needed 
2 .000,000 tons of grain besides the roughly 
2 ,000,000 tons that nation is buying in the 
United States and 2,000,000 tons It Is buying 
elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, a great deal Is said in many 
quarters about convincing tlie rest of the 
world of the advantages of democracy and 
free enterprise, about selling capitalism In¬ 
stead of communism. 

In the state of Bihar in India the grain 
ration has been reduced below 9 ounces a 
day and Is considered less than enough to 
assure survival for long of those who depend 
on the ration alone. Relief of such condi¬ 
tions takes weeks even after shipment of 
grain Is authorized and other provinces are 
approaching similar distress. 

In such circumstances discussion of ideol¬ 
ogies becomes academic, but Communist In¬ 
citement and agitation thrive. So great an 
A nerlcan as Senator Borah, an authority on 
the United States Constitution and Its Im¬ 
portance, said In 1934, “The people can’t eat 
the Constitution.” 

The people of India cannot satlsfylngly 
fill their stomachs with preachments on free¬ 
dom and opportunity If they have not the 
opportunity to eat. It rests with the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
tc put on the legislative calendar a bill which 
would give them a little nourishing evidence 
of the free world’s efficiency and Its Interest 
In their fate. 


Now It's Meat Tax To Control Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by John C. Davis, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7, 1051: 

Now It’s Meat Tax To Control Inflation 
(By John C. Davis) 

According to a United Press dispatch from 
Washington on April 2, the House-Senate 
Economic Committee has Just released Its 
annual statement. Attached to this docu¬ 
ment Is a report of suggestions compiled 
by the committee’s staff of economic ex)>ert8 
and advisers. It contains a suggestion that 
the committee recommend a luxury tax upon 
meat as a means of controlling Inflation. 

Just how a tax that would Increase the 
already high price of meat would help to 
hold down Inflation Is a bit obscure. It be¬ 
comes more confusing when the average 
citizen recalls that another Government 
agency, the Office of Price Stabilization, Is 
busy thinking of ways and means to bring 
prices down, notably that of meat, to con¬ 
trol Inflation. 

PAPA KNOWS BEST 

Doubtless In due time, our present pater- 
nallstlo administration that would have us 
view things not as they are but as we are 
told they are by “papa” will get around to 
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explaining It all. Our proper function In 
this socialistic scheme of things Is just to 
pay and pay but never question why. But 
the Idiocy of one governmental body recom¬ 
mending taxes that will raise prices to con¬ 
trol Inflation while another attempts to hold 
prices down to control Inflation Is not the 
most startling piece of misinformation in 
this report. 

Justifying Its reasoning for a luxury meat 
tax, the report explains that "from the sheer 
standpoint of production, meat, it has often 
been pointed out. Is In reality a luxury food." 

Such a statement coming from a sup¬ 
posedly responsible Government advisory 
staff Is not only amazing; It Is Incredible 
in the Ignorance expressed of this Nation's 
agricultural pattern and the Influence of 
that pattern upon our American way of life. 

WHAT PAPA DOESN'T KNOW 

Meat and meat products—pork, beef, milk, 
cheese, butter, and eggs—are the chief In¬ 
come producers that give our farmers the 
highest standard of living of any similar 
group on earth. Any governmental tax that 
would raise consumer prices of these would 
curtail consumption and lower farm income, 
already below parity with other branches of 
our economy. 

If the clammy hand of taxation, which In¬ 
cidentally Is the power to destroy a free econ¬ 
omy, were to fasten upon these items and 
grow strong enough to force farmers to 
change our pattern of agriculture. It could 
be a national calamity. As matters stand, 
we grow crops, feed them through livestock 
and eat the livestock Instead of eating the 
crops directly from the land, as do the less- 
favored peoples of the world. 

It is our diet of high protein, carbohy¬ 
drates. vitamins, and mineral meat products 
that gives us the drive and energy that Is the 
envy of the rest of the world. Even In coun¬ 
tries with living standards above those of the 
peoples who eat directly from the land, only 
the upper classes enjoy an animal diet com¬ 
parable to our average. It is one of the rea¬ 
sons those favored few arc the upper classes 
since what you eat determines In large meas¬ 
ure what you arc. 

CRONY rEEDlNO 

A change In our agricultural pattern that 
would produce a change In our eating habits 
might produce a class society here. Such a 
change would have fat political bureaucrats 
munching upon filet mlgnons while the rest 
of us eat mush. 

Aside from its effect upon our diet a 
change in our agricultural pattern would 
have far-reaching effect upon our entire In¬ 
dustrial system. Consider that almost the 
entire refrigeration Industry Is based upon 
animal agriculture. You do not need much 
relrlgerutlon if the diet is raw corn, wheat, 
oats, and potatoes. Pour million of the eight 
million trucks in the Nation are engaged pri¬ 
marily in transporting meat and meat prod¬ 
ucts from farm to processor to market and 
our tables. 

The above are just a few illustrations of 
why meat is not a luxury but a necessity in 
our American way of life. The stafl! of eco¬ 
nomic advisers that advised the House-Sen¬ 
ate economic committee otherwise must have 
been kidding—let’s hope. 


Amendment to S. 1 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, in the consideration of S. 1, 


I stated that at the proper time I would 
offer an amendment in connection with 
the Executive order providing for exami¬ 
nations of college students as a basis for 
deferment. At that time I submitted 
tentative language of that amendment. 
After further consideration I have de¬ 
cided to revise the language of the 
amendment. The revision does not 
change the purpose of the amendment. 
Should the amendment be adopted, local 
boards will pass upon educational defer¬ 
ments as has been the case in the past. 
That the language of the revision may 
be available to the membership prior to 
the consideration of the bill, I include 
the same, as follows: 

Page 40, line 13, add the following: 

"Notwithstanding any provisions of this 
act, no local board of the selective-service 
system shall be required to postpone or defer 
any person by reason of his activity In study, 
research, or medical, dental, optometrlc, 
osteopathic, chiropractic, scientific, or other 
endeavors found to be necessary to the main¬ 
tenance of the national health, safety, or 
Interest solely on the basis of any test, exami¬ 
nation, selection system, class standing, or 
any other means conducted, sponsored, ad¬ 
ministered, or prepared by any agency or de¬ 
partment of the Federal Government or any 
private institution, corporation, association, 
partnership, or individual employed by any 
agency or department of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment." 


^The Chipt Are Down—the World It Now 
in a Fight—Unless Every Man in This 
Room Stands Solidly Behind Our Na¬ 
tion’s Defense Mobilizer, Charlie Wil¬ 
son, and Helps Him Save Our Country, 
There Will Be No Country Left for Us 
To Save”—Frank W. Boykin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago. the Members of this House wit¬ 
nessed a scene depicting the ever-in¬ 
creasing costs of food—a problem which 
concerns every housewife in these United 
States. I have reference to five of our 
very distinguished women colleagues, 
who carried in food baskets containing 
the amount of food that could have been 
bought, in 1909, with a $5 bill, as con¬ 
trasted with what was bought in 1919, 
1929, 1939, and in 1950. 

Picturesque as was that presentation, 
the American people have, as yet, seen 
nothing that even approximates true in¬ 
flation of our own money or price struc¬ 
ture, as compared with what has hap¬ 
pened in many, many other countries. 
Drastic as we have found the increased 
costs of food stuff and other necessities 
and goods. I doubt if much of the in¬ 
crease in prices that we Americans ex¬ 
perienced, prior to 1950, should be 
classed as true inflation. 

Personally, I incline to the belief that 
the costs which previously so adversely 
characterized our price structure in the 


past 20 years were an Increasing high 
level of prices, which were bound to fol- 
lov/ in the wake of the higher standards 
of living, of higher wages, shorter work 
hours, and other factors that make up 
the American way of life which our peo¬ 
ple have enjoyed. 

In other words. I think that, up until 
last June, we were merely living in a 
high-price era, rather than in what 
others have come to know as an infla¬ 
tionary period. 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of inflation, 

1 do not have in mind an uncontrolled 
inflation—wrecking the price structure 
of a nation by debauching its currency 
to such a low value that it takes an as¬ 
tronomical sum to make even the most 
meager purchase. I know that our peo¬ 
ple here in the United States can feel 
Inflation, and feel it badly, when prices 
rise and get out of line as little as from 

2 percent to 10 percent. 

I am, however, reminded of what a 
friend who, upon his return from Greece, 
told me but a year or so ago. He said 
that, in 1937, the drachma had a value 
of 111 to the American dollar—that, in 
1947, the same drachma had dropped to 
a point where it took 8,000 drachmas to 
buy one American dollar—but that, in 
1950, and despite all the acknowledged 
benefits that the Marshall plan has 
brought to that little democracy, its in¬ 
ternal monetary system is debased to a 
point where there are now from 15,000 
to 20,000 drachmas to the dollar. 

To express it still another way—think 
of figuring your daily wages in “the mil¬ 
lions per day,” and you will have some 
idea of the conditions that developed in 
Greece. There, a package of cigarettes 
now cost anywhere from 25,000 to 37,500 
drachmas—and a pair of shoes costs 
from 350,000 to 600,000 drachmas— 
while a suit of medium-grade clothes 
costs well up in the millions of di-achmas. 

More particularly, when I think of in¬ 
flation as it might come to us in Amer¬ 
ica, I am reminded of what happened 
in Germany, subsequent to World War 
II, when it required half a million Ger¬ 
man marks, which had been previously 
worth as much as 100,000 dollars in 
American money, to buy a single copy of 
a daily newspaper. 

In that never-to-be-forgotten period 
of German inflation, German paper 
money became so cheap that it had 
greater value when it was packed into 
bales, shipped across the ocean, and sold 
as scrap paper in the markets of the 
United States * • • than it did as 

currency in Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not point out to 
you that it is that very type of inflation 
that now threatens these United States. 
Neither must I stress the fact that it 
was the threat of that kind of inflation 
which caused President Truman, some 
ninety-odd days ago. to ask the Honor¬ 
able Charles E. Wilson, then president 
of the General Elbctric Co., to come to 
Washington to direct the Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilization—the most important 
office in the United States of America, 
outside of the Presidency itself. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is 
charged, by Congress, with doing any and 
all things necessary to secure the peace 
and defenses of this Nation. Among 
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these are the establishment of fair, equi¬ 
table, and effective controls over wages, 
prices, materials, and production. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in the history of 
this world, either in peace or in war, has 
been burdened with a more difficult task 
than that now confronting Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

By the same token, I doubt if in the 
history of this Nation a more representa¬ 
tive and disinterested group of Ameri¬ 
cans ever sat down to break bread to¬ 
gether than was that group assembled in 
the Speaker’s private dining room Tues¬ 
day, March 13, at midday. 

The roster of the men assembled in¬ 
cluded not alone Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
these United States, but Gen. J. Law- 
ton ColUns, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army: Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. Hoyt 
B. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff. United 
States Air Force together with the heads 
o' other executive departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, and a score or more of Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators—all members of 
House and Senate committees. 

They were assembled at the invitation 
of the Honorable Frank W. Boykin, and, 
acting as cohost was the Honorable 
L. Mendel Rivers, Representative to 
Congress from South Carolina. 

All had come to do honor to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, and the resounding ac¬ 
claim which his name brought forth 
gave greater evidence than word can ex¬ 
press of the respect and esteem in which 
he is held by every man present. 

Mr. Speaker, your own generous, trib¬ 
ute and evaluation of the worth and 
merit of C. E. Wilson to his country in 
this crisis was second not even to the 
gracious and generous tribute paid him 
by Frank Boykin. 

Congressman Boykin told of condi¬ 
tions which face not alone this Nation 
but the whole world in this present hour 
of tension and darkness. 

He pulled no punches, either in de¬ 
scribing the situation which confronts us 
as a Nation nor in describing the back¬ 
biting and vituperation currently being 
leveled at the heads of Government do¬ 
ing their very best to bring us out of the 
depths of despondency and despair and 
lead us again into the valley of peace 
and national security. 

In telling his guests of Charles Wil¬ 
son, Frank Boykin described an incident 
that occurred at a dinner which he gave 
some years ago. President Roosevelt, 
who was scheduled to make an address, 
phoned to say that due to his personal 
fatigue at that moment, he begged to 
be excused from attending the dinner. 
He asked Frank if he could send Charlie 
Wilson, “the great president of the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co., instead of coming my¬ 
self.'* The President, however, told of 
how tired he was, and stated that “You 
couldn’t get my chair up there without 
making a lot of preparation,” and so 
Charlie Wilson came over alone. “And 
it was at that time,” Mr. Boykin said, 
“that I first got acquainted with him,” 

Mr. Speaker, there are few men that 
have ever walked across the pages of 


American history whose experience has 
been more peculiar, unique, and extraor¬ 
dinary, or more American than has been 
that of Charles Edward Wilson, who was 
president of the General Electric Co. 
from January 1, 1940, until he resigned 
on December 16, 1950. 

Here is a man who spent his entire 
business career, except for such times as 
he served his country, with one single 
employer—at a time that saw the ever- 
expanding electrical industry develop in 
the United States. 

It was in 1899. at the tender age of 12, 
that Charles Wilson entered the employ 
of the Sprague Electric Co. of New 
York—one of the organizations which 
later went to make up the corporate 
structure of the General Electric Co. 
Since that time, he served in practically 
every function of that great business and 
industry—and on September 1, 1949, 
completed 50 years of service with the 
General Electric family. 

Mr. Speaker, these 50 years have seen 
not alone the electrification of Ameri¬ 
can industry and the home but they 
have, at the same time, seen the rise 
of the United States to a great indus¬ 
trial nation and a place of undisputed 
supremacy. 

Power, lighting, communications, te¬ 
legraphy, telephone, and radio, enter- 
tainmint, Industrial and electrochem¬ 
ical processes, the Nation’s tran.sporta- 
tion, its heating and refrigeration, have 
all been transformed during the very 
time that Charlie Wilson has worked in 
the industry. There is hardly an article 
of daily life that had not, in some wise, 
been touched by the great magic of elec¬ 
tric power. These are Inclusive of all 
things from newspapers to carpets, hy¬ 
droelectric dams and electric blankets, 
the Nation’s skyscrapers as well as its 
morning coffee. 

Due. in no small measure, to the gen¬ 
eration and transmission of electrical 
energy came the rising standard of liv¬ 
ing which we now enjoy and the Ameri¬ 
can way of life. During the first half of 
the twentieth century, the workweek has 
been cut from 61 hours in 1900 to a mere 
40 hours per week as of today. 

Mr. Speaker, the saga of Charlie E. 
Wilson is not the story of a man con¬ 
cerned, per se, solely with a great busi¬ 
ness concern, but rather with an era that 
characterized the entire expansion and 
diversification of American Industry as 
well as with the forces that have made 
this country the greatest on the face of 
the earth. 

The General Electric Co., as is true of 
a great many business houses have long 
since ceased to exist as merely manufac¬ 
turers and sellers. Today many of these 
concerns are the driving forces in gov¬ 
ernment and in social progress. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government today 
has within its power the ability to in¬ 
fluence the course and the character of 
all private enterprise, and that is, in¬ 
deed. a heavy responsibility because it 
reaches into every land and into every 
level of society. What industry does 
today may be of historic significance 
whether it concerns atomic power at 
one end of the scale or the betterment 
of human relations at the other. 


Mr. Speaker, Charlie Wilson attended 
the elementary schools of New York 
City, and, at the age of 12, started his 
career as an office boy in the Sprague 
Electric Co. At Sprague Electric, he 
moved from position to position, and 
took the advice of his factory superin¬ 
tendent “look forward and equip your¬ 
self for the next job.” 

At night school, he learned cost ac¬ 
counting, general accounting, and en¬ 
rolled in correspondence courses, one 
upon another, in practically all phases 
of engineering. 'The cost of these cour¬ 
ses he paid by tutoring backward stu¬ 
dents in physics, mathematics, and other 
courses that he himself had previously 
completed. 

Through these years of hard work he 
equipped himself with the physical fit¬ 
ness necessary to meet every require¬ 
ment demanded of those who, having 
built empires, now watched, with the sun 
at their backs, Charlie Wilson advance 
across the horizon. 

He was named assistant to the vice 
president at about the time that Presi¬ 
dent Hoover was elected to office in 1928. 
Mr. Wilson’s efforts were then primarily 
devoted, however, to the multitudinous 
problems of manufacture. In 1930 he 
was elected vice president of the com¬ 
pany and a member of the newly formed 
appliance sales committee. 

It was not until he was elected execu¬ 
tive vice president that he moved his 
offices from Schenectady to New York 
City. 'Tw^o years later, in 1939, the board 
of directors of the great General Elec¬ 
tric Co. elected Charlie Wilson the fourth 
president of the company—into whose 
employment he had entered 40 years be¬ 
fore. He had, indeed, proven a worthy 
successor to such men as Charles A. 
Coffin. Edwin W. Rice, Jr., and Gerard 
Swope—as well as a coworker with the 
world-renowned Owen D. Young, long 
general counsel and chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Speaker, It is unnecessary for me 
to recapitulate to you the tremendous 
labor pains suffered by this Nation in its 
attempt to give birth to increased indus¬ 
trial production in the prewar period of 
World War II. 

Time after time all efforts failed, and 
every board superimposed upon all 
others to bring up the Nation’s produc¬ 
tivity—one after the other—bogged 
down. 

September of 1942 found this Nation 
in a death struggle to increase our na¬ 
tional production of war material. It 
was then that Charlie Wilson resigned all 
business connections, came to Washing¬ 
ton, and, at the request of President 
Roosevelt, became the Executive Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
armed with complete authority over all 
war production. 

As wartime boss of the United 
States production effort Charlie Wilson 
achieved spectacular successes—and 
particularly so in the construction of 
aircraft, shipbuilding, munitions produc¬ 
tion, and in all other war accoutrement 
programs. These began to reach un¬ 
precedented heights when subject to the 
magic wand built of the experience in 
direction and production abilities of the 
new production boss. 
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When war ended his resie:nation was 
finally accepted by President Roosevelt— 
and. like Cincinnatus, Charles Wilson, 
returning to his plow, was again elected 
president of the General Electric Co. on 
September 8, 1944. 

Long distinguished among his col¬ 
leagues for his creative ability in 
Industrial production as well as his dem¬ 
onstrated interest in expanding the 
distribution of goods to absorb unem¬ 
ployment and promote higher living and 
working standards for all, he stands 
today—preeminent in the field of hu¬ 
manities as well as of industries. 

Congressman Boykin stated that “The 
chips are down and the world now is in 
a tight place.” He challenged every man 
in that room “To get behind Charlie 
Wilson,” and, as he put it “Help this man 
save our country—or else there will be no 
country left to us to save.** 

Mr. Wilson's response was modest, 
simple, and direct! 

He told his audience that he has. on 
more than one occasion, been accused of 
being “big business.” But, no one ever 
thought of Charlie Wilson as anything 
but a little fellow when he started in with 
Sprague, 52 years ago today. He saw 
General Electric Co. grow as this Nation 
grew—from the period that marked the 
horseless carriage to the present age of 
the atom bomb, high-frequency circuits, 
television, guided missiles, and supersonic 
speeds. 

In his boyhood, this America of ours 
was not even a first-class power. The 
world powers were Russia. Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, France, and the 
British Empire. No one ever thought to 
invite the representatives of the United 
States to sit down at any round table 
discussion of world affairs. But, Mr. 
Speaker, America has traveled far—and 
it has traveled fast, and today we are 
classed as first in the family of nations. 

The last time our now Chief of Defense 
Mobilization came to Washington, he 
came down here to do a job. and then 
return to his work. But, this time, he 
has made public announcement that he 
has retired from General Electric, and 
has come down here to do a job that 
was so stupendous that he himself 
doesn’t know whether he can do it or 
not. But the American people know 
he can. 

He has intimated that he has no mis¬ 
givings whatever as to the ability of our 
Nation to produce all the physical goods 
that we need to secure our peace and our 
defenses, and that this Nation, will be 
reasonably mighty by the end of this 
year—and that in another 2 years, it 
will be so mighty that neither Russia, 
nor any other nation in this world, will 
even bother us. 

Mr. Wilson, in bis report to the Nation 
made it clear that our potential produc¬ 
tivity is so great, that we can ultimately 
impose our military production on top 
of our civilian economy, and, without 
so much as affecting our normal life. 

He has, however, given full warning 
that inflation is the thing that could 
destroy our great might. It is to that 
end that we must hold down all prices, 
labor, agricultural, and all others, and. 


at the same time, keep all costs and 
prices in balance. 

It is Charlie Wilson’s faith that the 
dignity of man and of labor was bom 
Into the bone and the sinew of every 
American. He would be untrue to his 
own character if he should fail in any 
position which he might hold—to sit 
down and discuss fairly and justly all 
labor grievances with any representa¬ 
tives of organized labor that the rank 
and file saw fit to nominate to discuss 
that question with him. 

Charles Wilson was a laborer and a 
member of a labor union—and is proud 
of it. And I am happy to learn that 
some of the differences that precipitated 
a sharp controversy between the mobili¬ 
zation director and labor representatives 
apparently have been resolved. 

When at President Truman’s request, 
Mr. Wilson left General Electric to take 
over the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
he, and those associated with him in the 
defense effort, approached the job—not 
as leaders of industry or of agriculture— 
not as lawyers—not as doctors—not as 
engineers or as economists. They ap¬ 
proached all problems whicli confronted 
them first, and last, as Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, next to the Russian 
Comintern, the greatest enemy of this 
country is inflation for. like a prairie fire. 
It will inevitably consume every last thing 
that lies in its path. Millions of wage 
earners today are asking themselves the 
question. “How can I provide food for the 
table in my home and pay for the other 
necessities of life in the face of the ever- 
increasing and rising costs that confront 
us each succeeding day?” 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out, as Mr. 
Wilson has, that the Nation’s budget 
this year is in the round sum of $71,000,- 
000,000. These appropriations could be 
dissipated in the form of higher prices 
without adding one iota to the defense of 
this Nation. 

Take the price of a pair of combat 
boots. Prior to Korea, they sold at $5.72. 
yet these same boots today cosv our de¬ 
fense services $11.61—or an increase of 
nearly 100 percent. Twelve-ounce twill 
serge, which was bought for uniforms 
In May of 1950, for $3.54 a yard, is today 
costing $6.69 per : ard—or an increase of 
88 V 2 percent—while cotton twill has 
jumped from 46.8 cents per yard to 
nearly 86 cents per yard. 

During the same period, Garand rifles, 
which 9 months ago, cost a mere $41 each 
are currently quoted at $64—while 
Bailey bridges have jumped from 
$37,000 to $55,000 per unit. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to mention here 
that all the taxes that we in the Congress 
have been asked to levy, if inflation is not 
controlled, would not even be able to 
meet the cost of providing for the Na¬ 
tion’s defenses, tc say nothing of all other 
services. 

Now of course it is unnecessary to tell 
you that all of these increases in price 
are not attributable altogether either to 
the cost of raw materials or the labor 
necessary to the production thereof. But 
if and when labor costs are increased, 
material costs are likewise increased— 
distribution costs are increased—and the 
ultimate prices to the consumers are in¬ 


creased. It is the ultimate consumer— 
be he a farmei, p.n industrial worker, 
or the Government itself, who buys the 
goods and pays the bill. 

Were we to make an extensive grant 
or generally increase wages or costs in 
any line w'hatever, be it agricultural, 
manufacture, transportation, or distri¬ 
bution—increased selling costs would 
follow, just as surely as night follows day. 

Then, with newTr and still higher 
prices prevailing in the consumer mar¬ 
ket. immediate outcry would be heard— 
and justifiably so—for further wage in¬ 
creases all across the boat’d and a still 
new^er price spiral generated. 

When control of prices across the 
board is established, the responsible offi¬ 
cials acknowledged that was not the ideal 
procedure to follow wuth respect to cer¬ 
tain groups of labor and certain com¬ 
modities. But they had to start some¬ 
where to establish a cut-off point—and 
time has already proven that w'hat they 
did was the wise thing. 

Of course, the Office of Wage Stabil¬ 
ization, within the Defense Mobilization 
set-up, w’as faced with an accomplished 
fact when they agreed to grant a 22-per¬ 
cent increase to the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America. That contract had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered, and it was 
not in their pow'er to abate the same. 

If the price of automobiles and trucks 
are advanced, the cost of all Army motor 
vehicles go up in proportion and Federal 
taxes will have to be raised still higher 
in order to get the money with which to 
procure them for our armed services. 

Mr. Speaker, we must remember, at all 
time.s, that our armed services use many 
articles and goods that are used in every¬ 
day civilian economy—motor, oil. gaso¬ 
line, hardware, metal goods, motor ve¬ 
hicles. clothing, shoes, and other items. 

Uncontrolled and sharp competition 
between civilian use and defense needs 
could only result in higher prices, and 
hence, in higher taxes. 

It is because of these facts, that w’e 
must control inflation by the application 
of price and w^age controls, and the allo¬ 
cation of materials. The policies es¬ 
tablished to carry out these controls 
cannot be arrived at by any commit¬ 
tee gathered around a table, each man 
representing some special interest or 
some special group. 

They must be determined altogether 
with a view^ to w'hat is best for our Na¬ 
tion and its future security. 

These controls must be determined 
fairly, equitably, and dispassionately, or 
else WT shall find ourselves engulfed in 
an economic chaos, from w’hich, to my 
mind, there can be no other but a tor¬ 
tuous escape. I believe this is what 
Charles Wilson and his associates are 
trying to do. Let us support them in 
doing it. 

Mr. Speaker, this job has got to be 
done—that it is a tremendous ta.sk and 
can be done only by someone like Charles 
E. Wilson, w^hose leadership, broad 
vision, and w^ealth of experience, w^heii 
translated into action, programs will 
be carried out in behalf of the conser¬ 
vation of the taxpayers’ dollars, the 
Nation’s security, and the peace of the 
world. 
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Pribe Unfed States Gold Policy Woald 
Oatdraw Kefaavef 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MlCHXOAlf 

IK THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing article by Fulton Lewis. Jr., which 
appeared in the Grand Rapids Press, has 
created considerable Interest in and criti¬ 
cism of such Government policies among 
citizens in western Michigan. So far I 
have been unable to find any logical 
answer or explanation. 

Mr. Lewis* article is as follows: 

Probs of Unxted States Gold Policy Would 
OUTDSAW KEFAUVER 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Washington.— Judging from the mall re¬ 
sponse to my comments in this space on the 
Government’s silly policy of selling gold to 
foreigners for $36 an ounce, a public hearing 
on Federal monetary policies might even out- 
draw Senator Ketauver. 

I pointed out that foreign governments and 
individuals can buy United States gold at 
$35 an ounce and resell It in Europe and else¬ 
where at $57 an ounce. I have since found 
that I was slightly out of step with flacal 
realities. United States Treasury Depart¬ 
ment losses, as noted herein previously, were 
about $1,000,000,000 annually. I figured low 
on all counts. 

EUROPE RUTS FOR $35. THEN SELLS FOR $70 

Refined gold can be bought for $35 an 
ounce from the Treasury, but instead of be¬ 
ing purchased at the rate of a billion dollars 
annually, foreign buyers are gobbling it up at 
the rate of two billion. As for resale value 
overseas. $67 an oimce la merely the bargain¬ 
ing price. Experts say the normal overseas 
asking price for an ounce of gold is probably 
closer to $70 an ounce and that if you find 
someone who Is really greedy, you can get 
more than $100 an ounce. In fact, the British 
Government, which buys large quantities 
from our Treasury Department, has set a 
monetary value of $101.17 an ounce, accord¬ 
ing to United States Mint figures. 

If you have a pot of gold—and you are 
breaking the law If you have—the thing to 
do, if you want to make a neat profit, is trot 
over to France and sell it. Even better, set up 
a dummy corporation with offices overseas 
and then you can buy and sell gold legally. 
Smuggling gold out of this country is on the 
increase, but customs officials are alerted to 
examine anyone wandering around the docks 
looking as if he had lead in his pants. 

ALL DEMAND AMERICA MAKE PAYMENT IN GOLD 

Some countries, including Russia, demand 
gold when we buy anything from them—and 
that Is where you and 1, as taxpayers, take a 
beating from the low evaluation of gold. For 
instance, less than a year ago an ounce of 
gold would have bought 60 pounds of tin. 
Today it will buy 16 pounds. The same ap¬ 
plies to raw rubber and other industrial ma¬ 
terials purchased overseas. If the Treasury 
Department hiked up the value per ounce of 
United States gold to somewhere near the 
world market, we wouldn’t be taking such a 
beating from foreign traders, but with 
United States gold stabilized at $35 an ounce 
foreign traders can continue to hike the price 
of their goods and we must continue to shell 
out more gold to pay for it. 

Current shipments of gold per week out 
of the countiy average almoi.t a& much gold 


aa la now produced in the United States In a 
year. Back In 1933 the Britlah abandoned 
the gold standard. Gold was worth $20.67 
an ounce then. We shelled out so much of It 
to the British that In May of 1033 Congress 
passed a law nationalizing gold trading and 
making it a crime for a private United States 
cltiaen to trade in gold. 

BUYING OR SELLING. WE END UP ON SHORT END 

In view of current headlines, it Is interest¬ 
ing to note that at that time the RFC started 
buying back, at $85 an ounce, most of the 
gold we bad sold to the British for $20.67. 
which may account for some of the weird 
fiscal policies still practiced there today. 

Only gold-backed currency rates high in 
the world today. This is even more true 
when war threatens. Everybody wants gold. 
In the United States there is the general 
feeling that most of the gold in the world Is 
buried at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Here are the facts: Our total supply of 
gold on the basis of the $85-an-ounce price 
would pay for less than one-third of the 
1652 budget now before Congress. In fact, 
gold burled in Fort Knox and elsewhere 
backs up lees than 10 percent of the money 
in circulation today, and this does not in¬ 
clude the billions of dollars worth of Gov¬ 
ernment bonds extant. 

Everybody but us taxpayers makes money 
from our low gold price. India, Britain, Rus¬ 
sia, France, and other nations sell us goods 
for gold at $35 an ounce. At the same time 
we ship Marshall-plan countries goods and 
machinery paid for with American dollars. 
Then the Marshall-plan countries sell the 
goods and nachlnery to Russia and to one 
another for gold that brings over $100 an 
ounce. While they build up their gold re¬ 
serves, ours are depleted. 

Since the British devalued the pound some 
15 months ago—a step similar, in result, to 
going off the gold standard in 1933—the 
United States has lost the equivalent of 30 
percent cf all the gold produced in the 
United States In the last 160 years. If the 
British can hold off for another 20 years, 
maybe we can get more gold mines operating 
In the United States so we can build up our 
supplies again for another raid on Fort 
Knox. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. 1 include the following article 
by Philip W. Porter, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7, 1951: 

Porter on Price Control—Wails and Moans 
From all Sides Indicate That It Should 
End Soon—^I r not Sooner 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

The attempt at price control was expected 
to end in a farce, but It has reached that 
stage even sooner than anticipated. Al¬ 
ready. though all the red tape, gobhle-dy- 
gook and snooping Jobs haven’t even bee i 
filled, the signs of disintegration are evi¬ 
dent. And long before the law expires June 
80 youll begin to hear cries from many 
quarters that It ought to be scrapped. Speed 
the dayI 

One particularly poignant wail Is already 
coming from the union hosscs. who were 


long the principal advocates of price control. 
What they really wanted wus price control 
without wage control; they also hoped to 
call the signals in the top office. However, 
wage control Is In the law, and Charles WU- 
son, whom they can’t Intimldale. is in the 
top office, GO they are now yipping their heads 
off. 

Another groan is coming from the cotton 
bloc, which resented Its ceilings bitterly and 
you can bet it won’t be long before the Con¬ 
gressmen from the cattle raising States wUl 
also he moaning, for OPS has already nicely 
loused up the meat growing and slaughter¬ 
ing business. Just as did Its predecessors, 
OPA. 

Farmers are not delivering as many cattle 
to be slaughtered. Signs of skhtlng the law 
are appearing in upgrading of poor quality 
meats and insistence on tie-ins with scarce 
Items. Packing-house managers are going 
crazy with the silly and useless bookkeeping 
required to fix profit margins and It won’t 
be long before OPS will be dlsooveiing there 
Is a black market. It couldnt be otherwise, 
wars UNFOPULARirr contest 

If ever there was a piece of unpopular leg¬ 
islative nonsense, this is it. A recent Gallup 
poll showed that 75 percent were dissatisfied 
with it and 65 percent expected prices to 
go higher. Most of them had the silly no¬ 
tion, cultivated by politicians who flaunted 
the magic word “controls” before the voters, 
that all we needed to reduce prices was for 
Congress to pass a new law. They found out 
differently. Congress can’t repeal or amend 
the law of supply and demand. 

The afore-mentioned groups are opposed to 
the price-wage control law for special selfish 
reasons. But you don’t need any better rea¬ 
son than this: Prices can’t be fixed except 
in a slave state, with a policeman watching 
every family, or a docile country where every¬ 
body obeys without thought of self or re¬ 
sistance. Since we are adequately supplied 
with selfishness and signs of resistance aie 
many, price-fixing has already degenerated 
into Just r roost for more Job holders and 
paper-pushers. People generally are either 
ignoring it or Just plain confused as to what 
it’s all about. Who can make any sense out 
of the mumbo-jumbo? 

PRICE INDEXES DROP 

Meanwhile, the most ironic possible thing 
is happening. Weekly and monthly price In¬ 
dexes are dropping. Retailers are suddenly 
getting inventory-happy and starting to ad¬ 
vertise some big price cuts. The television 
Industry is already knocking prices down in 
large chunks and big electrical appliances are 
also going begging. There are ample signs 
that buyers have zipped up their pocketbooke 
after the scare splurges of several months 
ago. It’s similar to what happened in early 
1649. The folks who helped accelerate the 
Inflation by buying too much all at once are 
already helping produce a slowdown in busi¬ 
ness. They’ve already bought and are now 
paying. 

This noticeable slowdown, widely com¬ 
mented on by business analysts, hasn’t shown 
up yet as much as it will soon in all the 
indexes, but is noticeable even now in food. 
The Dun & Bradstreet index is down for the 
third week, the lowest since the controls were 
applied. And don’t forget that most food was 
not controlled. It started down without arti¬ 
ficial wand-waving, of its own accord, be¬ 
cause the demand was less. Simple, isn’t it? 

RAT RACE OF CONFUSION 

Bo. while Mike DiSalle’s operatives are Just 
getting into high gear with nonunderstand- 
able directives, mark-ups, mark-downs, and 
all-out rat race of confusion, designed in 
theory to keep prices from going up. prices on 
plenty of items are sliding down fast, and 
others are likely to drop in the future. How 
Billy can you ^;ct in Government? We need 
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this expensive price-control machinery, com¬ 
plete with new Job holders, as much as a hole 
In the head. 

All wo need right now is allocations of 
scarce metals and other materials used in 
production of war goods. Yet OPS Is fretting 
around about the price of potato chips, park¬ 
ing lot fees and flowers. Such stuff Is pea¬ 
nuts, merely an annoyance. How could it 
affect the general price level? 

Well, I suppose the boys drawing Federal 
checks, putting new titles after their names 
and writing letters to each other, have to 
do something to look busy. 

American Air Power in a Struggle With 
Soviet Russia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article by 
Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky entitled 
“Reds Can’t Shift Base Once War Has 
Started,” which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American March 25. 1951. 
I believe Major de Seversky’s comments 
deserve national attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Reds Can’t Shift Base Once War Has Started 
(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 

American air power of the right kind and 
the right size could knock out the war- 
making industry of Soviet Russia, That 
much is conceded even by most military men 
who are skeptical about all-out aerial 
strategy. 

But what good will It do to disarm the 
Soviets in Russia, they ask, if Stalin can 
occupy Western Europe, organize Its Indus¬ 
trial potential, and continue aggression from 
the new base? 

The picture that our top military men are 
trying to sell to the American people Is 
roughly this: After our atomic attack, Soviet 
Industry In ruins at home, but the Soviet 
regime still supreme, resting on economic 
strength beyond its own frontiers. It will 
function even bettor, some of them warn, 
from its new Industrial citadel. 

SAME OLD STORT 

This argument has a familiar ring. We 
heard it in the final stages of our war with 
Japan. As the industrial set-up on the Mi¬ 
kado’s home islands crumbled to ashes under 
the concentrated B-29 oITensive. our old- 
style strategists refused to sec the possibility 
of victory. 

Japan, they pointed out, still had a great 
Industrial base and some 6,000,000 fresh and 
well-equipped soldiers In Manchuria. Its 
war machine would simply be moved to Man¬ 
churia, and the struggle would go on for 
years. 

Events quickly showed how grotesque was 
this concept. Having been thoroughly dis¬ 
armed at home, Japan gave up, though Its 
Manchurian potential was still intact. With 
the homeland reduced to impotence, it be¬ 
came politically and psychologically Impos¬ 
sible to continue the contest from an alien 
base. 


PAID THROUGH NOSE 

It was because of this fallacious concept 
and the archaic belief that a war cannot be 
won without a show-down bayonet battle 
that our leadership was so anxious to draw 
Stalin into the Pacific war. 

To buy Stalin’s entry, we paid through 
the nose with vast concessions to the So¬ 
viets in Manchuria. We are still paying 
through the nose by the appalling casual¬ 
ties in Korea. Let it be remembered that 
Chinese Communist victories and our pres- 
.ent desperate position in Korea arc the di¬ 
rect result of those concessions. 

Yet the very military men who were so 
tragically wrong 6 years ago are urging the 
selfsame fallacy today. They insist that 
Soviet Russia, though knocked out at home, 
could maintain the struggle from Western 
Europe. That is -vhat I deny. 

They forget that a regimented dictatorship 
cannot survive once its aura of invincibility 
at home is destroyed. Even in normal times 
the Kremlin needs huge armed forces, a 
colossal secret police system, a great empire 
of concentration camps to hold Its subjects 
In line. 

WILL NEED HOME ARMIES 

How long will it hold them once its Indus¬ 
tries are wrecked, communications sma.shcd, 
all normal life disrupted, while American air 
forces cruise at will In the Russian skies? 
How long will the restive satellite peoples of 
Eastern Europe continue to obey their hated 
Communist masters under those conditions? 

With indtistry halted and life paralyzed by 
punishment from the air, Russia will be 
rocked by explosive discontents and perhaps 
revolutions. The Kremlin will need its best 
armies for domestic use. It could not pos¬ 
sibly sustain the fighting spirit of its troops 
abroad in any case, each soldier knowing that 
his loved ones at home are caught In a mael¬ 
strom of disorder, hunger, and violence. 

We know that Moscow today Is obliged to 
use drastic measures to Isolate Its occupation 
forces in Germany and Austria from the local 
population and to stop the epidemics of de¬ 
sertion. If this is true in relative peacetime, 
with the Kremlin’s prestige higher than ever 
before, how will it control Its occupation 
forces under continuous air attack, the home 
base destroyed and the regime’s pretensions 
of unbeatable power discredited? 

FINAL BLOW FROM AIR 

When the Soviet octopus has been struck 
In its heart. Its tentacles around other coun¬ 
tries will fall limp. Only superior strategic 
air power can deliver that blow. 

Our military spokesmen insist that the 
Russian army, after its own country has been 
devastated, can pick up its stockpiles, shift 
bodily to Europe, impose Itself on western 
civilization and live happily ever after. 

More than that, they Insist that the in¬ 
vaders can then proceed to transform 
Europe’s industries Into an industrial power 
superior to that of the United States. If the 
Russian soldier-peasants can perform such 
a miracle, then there is some magic in com¬ 
munism after all, and the free world is 
doomed anyhow'. 

But no such miracle would transpire. 
Stripped of prestige and productive capacity 
at home by our Air Force, the Soviet regime 
would cease to be n military treat. Its efforts 
to create a new industrial base could readily 
be canceled out by selective bombing. 

Its transport and communications could 
be cut faster than they could be rebuilt. 
Life would In effect be brought to a stand¬ 
still by such aerial siege, Stalin’s armies 
would then be open to leisurely and syste¬ 
matic suffocation from overhead and would 
deteriorate Into a helpless mob of displaced 
persons. 

True, air siege means a certain amount of 
destruction by bombing. But how about the 
**8low retreat” by inadequate American and 
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Allied ground forces? We need only look at 
devastated Korea to realize what this would 
do to Europe. Yet this is the only alterna¬ 
tive offered. 

COULD WRECK EUROPE 

Admittedly such forces would not be 
enough to hold Europe against the over¬ 
whelming might of the Red armies. But they 
would perhaps slow up the conquest, retreat¬ 
ing slowly, and thus chew up the Kremlin’s 
stockpiles of weapons and fuel. Further, if 
worse comes to worst and we are pushed off 
the continent, we would destroy the Euro¬ 
pean industrial potential to prevent it from 
falling into Russian hands. 

By some strange quirk of logic, our military 
mentors look calmly at the prospect of total 
annihilation of West European civilization 
in a mlle-by-mile scorched earth struggle 
from the Elbe to the Atlantic. But they 
shrink in horror from limited and highly se¬ 
lective destruction from the air. Somehow 
the brand of destruction with which they 
are more familiar seems to them more ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Ground forces sufficient to stop the Soviet 
armies might land and ultimately take the 
offensive are another matter. But we do not 
have them. With our limited manpower we 
can ne. er have them. Those who are trying 
to stampede the United States Into the re¬ 
arming of Europe—which means war—on 
the assumption that Russia is already cowed 
by our atomic stockpile, are courting dlsrster. 

RUSSIANS KNOW 

Russian experts have studied the results of 
bombardment in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and were invited to the atomic tests at 
Bikini. From information published they 
know the capabilities of our Air Force. 

Having similar Information, being ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of Russian targets 
and estimating their air defenses, I fear that 
should we attack Russia today with our pres¬ 
ent skeleton strategic Air Force we would 
invite a Pearl Harbor in reverse. 

We would sacrifice the precious nucleus 
of our strategic air power, squander qur 
atomic bombs by Inflicting only indecisive 
damage, and then we, like the Japanese after 
the battle of Midway, would have nothing 
left with which to follow up to a decision. 

Lot’s have a big stick first, then we can 
do what we please. 


Deferment of College Students 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Executive order providing for a blanket 
deferment policy for college students 
has brought about a critical situation 
in Kent County, Mich. The Grand 
Rapids Herald and the Grand Rapids 
Press have written editorials in which 
I concur. In addition, I include in my 
remarks a column on the same general 
problem by Lowell Mellett. 

The three newspaper comments fol¬ 
low: 

IFrom the Grand Rapids HeraldJ 
In a "Classless” Society 

Kent County Draft Board No. 43 acted 
patriotically and in the best interest of the 
Nation it serves when it formally protested 
the President’s order granting deferments 
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to hundreds of thousands of college stu¬ 
dents, with no specUlc obligation to serve 
later. 

This board and others like it, together 
with other protesting citizens, will have 
saved the Selective Service System from the 
worst of possible mistakes if it brings about 
the reexamination and correction of this 
policy. 

For this is class legislation in a histori¬ 
cally classless society. 

It sets apazt a whole group, not because 
as individuals they may be able to contrib¬ 
ute more to the national defense as civilians 
than as soldiers but only because they are 
enrolled in colleges or can in the future get 
under the wire before they reach draft age 
and manage to keep up their grades. 

An aptitude test is being set up. but this, 
be It noted, is secondary. Only students 
already enrolled are eligible to take it. Such 
a test in no way sorts out the geniuses and 
the brilliant men whose continued technical 
training conceivably might be in the na¬ 
tional Interest. The nonstudent is barred. 
The apprentice in a shop doesn’t get a chance 
at it. 

Rather it harks back to the iniquitous 
Civil War practice of buying draft substi¬ 
tutes. The youth whose only advantage is 
parents with money enough to keep him in 
school can be deferred. The youth who 
must go to work, or who simply prefers to 
learn on the job, gets no such break. 

In his speech hero Tuesday night, Presi¬ 
dent Otto A. Seyferth of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce said that “for the 
first time in our history, we have begun to 
set class against class. Under the political 
leadership of men who cared more for votes 
than for the good of their country, we have 
been led to forget the essentially classless 
character of our society." 

He wasn’t talking about the draft policy, 
but here it is again. The college class is 
set against the noncollege class. 

Mr. Seyferth also said, speaking of con¬ 
trols, that they can succeed only to the 
extent that the people accept them will¬ 
ingly. That applies with equal force to any 
law. including the draft law. 

There lies the great danger. We need the 
draft. We must have it in this period of 
peril. We cannot afford resistance to it or 
even nonacceptance of its fairness, and this 
singling out of a whole group of young men 
is manifestly unfair. 

Members of Board No. 43 are indignant 
over the discrimination. They are not 
alone. 

Such wholesale deferments as are contem¬ 
plated cannot be justified on any ground. 

We have been talking about universal 
military training. The first word is the key 
to its success—universal. There should be 
no blanket exceptions. 

It would be regrettable If able members of 
draft boards were to find it necessary to re¬ 
sign because of their objections, as of course 
they must do if they cannot conscientiously 
comply with what they consider to be an 
obnoxious rule. It would be equally re¬ 
grettable if they were to be removed by 
higher authority because of their protests. 

It would. Indeed, be most unfortunate— 
and most dangerous—to allow discrimina¬ 
tion in favor of one large group of men 
merely because they managed to get into col¬ 
lege before being drafted. 

[From the Grand Rapids Press] 
Depebbing College Students 

President Truman’s draft deferment plan 
for college students has provoked loud pro¬ 
tests. The plan's critics are opposed to de¬ 
termining whether a young men shall or 
shall not be drafted on the basis of intel¬ 
ligence and aptitude tests. They contend 
that this would set up a standard for mlll- 
tpry service that is both undemocratic and 
uiilair. Grand R.*iplcls draft board members 
have been among the first to complain. 


These objections hardly can be ignored. 
While it is true that persons with money 
could buy their way out of the Union Army 
in Civil War days, this Nation otherwise 
never has made money, intelligence, or any¬ 
thing of the sort the deciding factor in rais¬ 
ing an army. The rich and poor alike are 
expected to serve. And up to now the genius 
and the average man have been also. 

Under the President’s plan, however, 
about half of the men now in college could 
be expected to score high enough to stay in 
school. The other half would have to don 
uniforms. One grave question raised by this 
setup is whether deferment wouldn’t actu¬ 
ally amount to exemption from military 
service. If so. it would come dangerously 
close to creating an elite corps, which is 
something that we could expect the majority 
of Americans to oppose violently. Nor would 
it be a kindnesa to the supposedly favored 
group. 

For It we look ahead down the lifetime 
of these exempted students, it will be a poor 
service to them and their children to mark 
them in this way, as having sought and re¬ 
ceived exemption for scholarship only—as 
against other citizens who stood ready to 
fight when the Nation needed its citizens to 
stand up for its very life. If a large number 
of these potential scientists, doctors, law¬ 
yers, engineers, etc., are actually needed 
for continuity of research and development 
in the war effort, why not have them drafted 
and assigned to these specific war training 
purposes, with nominal pay as Reservists so 
long as they proceed with their education, 
but with transfer to the Armed Forces if 
they should fail to meet the grade? On 
graduation they would be assigned to definite 
scientific war projects or as doctors, judge 
advocates. Army or Navy dentists, etc., to 
the extent required at the time. 

To exempt all students on a sole basis of 
scholarship, aptitude, and Intelligence, with¬ 
out considering whether their courses would 
be of any military use or any war Industry 
benefit, seems fundamentally wrong. It may 
excuse itself for colleges desperately in need 
of students and funds—but not on the far 
more important basis of justice both to the 
pupils Involved and to the millions who 
could not claim exemption. 

The Grand Rapids draft board protest Is 
in advance of actual receipt of the cards to 
be mailed in by students, and far ahead of 
the examinations which are supposed to 
screen out and protect the brightest half 
of the million male college students in 
America. It is a protest on the whole prin¬ 
ciple involved. We believe it will be widely 
echoed. 

Bright Boys Pose a Problem—But Selecttve 

Service System’s Approach Carries Too 

Many Unpleasant Implications 
(By Lnwell Mellctt) 

One wonders if our Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem Isn’t in danger of becoming too se¬ 
lective. 

Heretofore it has operated to exclude from 
the armed services a certain percentage of 
our boys on the ground that they are too 
dumb to fight or, at least, too lacking In 
education. Now it is proposed to exclude, 
or defer for the time being, a certain per¬ 
centage on the ground that they are too 
bright to fight. We are to have a military 
machine manned by men who arc neither 
too dumb nor too bright; just right. 

It may not work out exactly that way, to 
be sure. The bright boys won’t actually be 
excluded because they are bright. They are 
only to be deferred if they desire to be and 
many, without doubt, will prefer to fight. 

This state of affairs appears to be the re¬ 
sult of 2 years of heavy thinking on the 
part of some of the Nation’s leading edu¬ 
cators. who undertook the task at the re¬ 
quest of the Oovemment. It is an answer to 
the problem that comes up In every major 
war; how to prevent the interruption of the 


education of the hoys in college or on their 
way to college. That’s a serious problem for 
the boys involved and for the parents who 
are making it possible for them to achieve 
an education. Just as serious as the prob¬ 
lem of the b 03 W whose parents cannot send 
them to college, including the boys who 
must work to help support their families 
and who are getting their education in the 
form of the trade or the buslnesa they may 
be learning. Just as serious, but no 
more so. 

But, it is said, there is another and even 
higher purpose in this proposed separation 
of the sheep and the goats. It Is neces¬ 
sary, It is said, to develop, through educa¬ 
tion. the brain power that will enable our 
country to compete on better than even 
terms with the rest of the world in this 
educated age. That Is a way of saying that 
this country must have an Intellectual 
elite, a group to do our thinking for us while 
others do the fighting. Modern war, it is 
said, requires that. 

But going to college and learning to think 
are not precisely the same thing. The 
pages of history have been brightened by 
the names of boys who never got to col¬ 
lege. but became great thinkers neverthe¬ 
less. Abraham Lincoln for one. Jesus 
Christ for another. 

The day may come, and it will be a great 
day if it does, when every child will be 
able to obtain all the education he can 
hold. But in this rich country we haven’t 
yet made certain that every child shall 
have even the beginning of an education. 
For some there are literally no schools. The 
schools are only for the fortunate. Now we 
propose to double the good fortune of the 
fortunate. 

It doesn’t seem to conform to the ideal of 
democracy we are voicing to the world. It 
Is about as democratic as the draft system 
that operated in the North during the Civil 
War. Then the parents of a boy who had 
been drafted could buy a substitute for him, 
if they had $150. Now they can obtain his 
deferment by sending him to college. They 
can If he Is Just reasonably bright. 

The bald fact is that this country must 
either be a democracy or something else. 

The new system of selection revised for 
our fighting forces seems perfectly designed 
to make it something else. 

Service of the Forty-fifth Division, and 
Comment on General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday» April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a press release 
I issued yesterday regarding the use of 
the personnel of the Forty-fifth Division, 
and also commenting on General Mac>. 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the press re¬ 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Secretary of the Army Pace has apsured 
me that there Is no plan to use the personnel 
of the Forty-fifth Division for combat relief 
in the Army rotation program just announced 
for Korea. 

With Oklahoma’s National Guard bound 
for Japan, I have received a good many 
queries as to whether their possible move¬ 
ment to Korea might be hastened by the 
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new rotation system which will bring home 
a good many of our fighting men. The an¬ 
swer is “No/’ according to Secretary Pace. 

Replacements for that program will come 
In the future, as in the past, from training 
centers in this country. Secretary Pace is 
very much aware that divisional morale and 
tradition has far too great a value to be dam¬ 
aged by breaking up the Forty-fifth In any 
way. 

Secretary Pace reiterates that the division 
will first complete its training. If and when 
It does move, the entire division will go to¬ 
gether. No units or individuals will be with¬ 
drawn lor replacements or other uses, it was 
stated. 

The Secretary of the Army tells me again 
that there is still no plan to use the Forty- 
fifth for other than occupational purposes 
in Japan. However, any plan is always sub¬ 
ject to change upon the decision of the 

theater commander, who is-? Who is 

-? Oh, yes; his name is MacArthur. 

And speaking of General MacArthur, I 
should like to add his name to my list of 
letter writers who need the writer’s cramps. 

As the big chief In the Far East. General 
MacArthur is said to wear many hats to 
represent his many titles. But he isn’t sat¬ 
isfied with all that hig brass on his head. 
Now he is trying to grab the high silk topper 
of the diplomat. I must say It looks Inap¬ 
propriate with hl.s military uniform. 

With our Oklahoma boys assigned to the 
Far East, I have an added concern for what 
is hapi)enlng out tliero. How can our gen¬ 
eral welfare be served by General MncAr- 
thur’s open disregard of superior authority, 
his failure to cooperate w'ith his own Gov¬ 
ernment or promote harmony with our 
allies? 

I'm not denying that he Is still MacAr¬ 
thur the Magnlflcent, hut I think the pro¬ 
longed performance of his one-man act Is 
wearing the patience of the rest of the team 
mighty thin. 

In fact. It Is getting about as thread¬ 
bare sai the general's much-touted oriental 
prestige. 'I’he time may be nearer than we 
think when the over-all cost of keeping Mac¬ 
Arthur as the theater commander will bo 
greater than the value ot his position with 
the Asiatics. 

Sometimes I fear that parts of what Mac¬ 
Arthur is doing could get u.s deeper Into 
war Instead of successfully ending the one 
we are already In. 

There seeras to be a new wave of argu¬ 
ment and confusion as to our specific pur¬ 
poses in Korea. The answer Is very definite 
and very simple: Our mm wherever wc are 
and In whatever we do Is peace. We do not 
seek to go beyond that. Under no clrcum- 
btmices can we afford to atop short of It. 

While we are conducting the Korean cam¬ 
paign on Its present basis, it would be noth¬ 
ing short of Insanity to take any action that 
might provoke an all-out conflagration. Our 
efforts must continue to limit the conflict 
in every possible way in the hope of achiev¬ 
ing peace at the earliest possible moment. 

Again, I repeat, our aim is more peace 
and less war. 


Appropriation for Federal Civil Defente 
Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

OF NOnTH CABOLXNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
astonished and alarmed by the severe 
XCVII—App.-118 


dashing of more than 75 percent from 
the first appropriation for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration as reported 
In the third supplemental appropriations 
bill of the House for 1951. 

There is no question that this action 
of the Appropriations Committee will 
have grave. If not fatal, consequences 
to the civil-defense program throughout 
the Nation, as well as to our entire se¬ 
curity program. This action by the 
House committee will set the civil-de¬ 
fense program back at least 6 months 
even if all the funds are restored. The 
States and the cities and their people 
have been waiting to see if this Congress 
lives up to the serious responsibilities 
which it laid down for itself in the Fed¬ 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1960. Now we 
have solidified public apathy by our own 
actions. 

In the States, governors have been 
urging their legislatures to provide funds 
and machinery to take advantage of 
such Federal aid as might become avail¬ 
able under our law, as well as for their 
own administration of civil defense. 
Witli one eye on the apparently healthy 
Korean situation of the past few weeks, 
most of these State legislatures have 
held off waiting to see what we were go¬ 
ing to do. As of today, 28 of them are 
still in session and must be dismayed and 
disgusted with the news they received 
from Wa.shington last Friday. 

This Nation and this Congress will¬ 
ingly spend billions of dollars for muni¬ 
tions in the military services and yet the 
Congress refuses to provide even a token 
protection of the home front which 
makes a military war effort possible. 

This Appropriations Committee report 
reduces the Civil Defense Agency to a 
small advi.sory group, with no real means 
of helping States and cities get ready 
to help themselves, except by training 
some tiainers and distributing a few 
pamphlets. This action negates the 
whole principle of civil defense, as it 
was thoroughly understood by the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee last De¬ 
cember, and as it was understood by the 
full committee. 

The P’ederal responsibility in civil de¬ 
fense gov:s far beyond the distribution of 
educational material and the training of 
State and local training supervisors, plus 
a meager amount for equipment and 
shelter facilities. One of the funda¬ 
mental principles is that the Federal 
Government shall assist the States by 
contributions to build up their ability 
to meet enemy attack, and keep the pro¬ 
duction line going, to the end that our 
military forces may continue to receive 
the support they need in the prosecution 
of a war. 

In the early spring of 1950 the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of both 
Houses began exhaustive executive hear¬ 
ings on the civil defense problem. The 
record of that testimony shows that the 
National Security Resources Board, then 
In charge of civil defen.se by Executive 
order, was making realistic progress in 
preparing a program to protect the lives 
and property and production of 150,000,- 
000 American people. 

The reports of the joint committee 
hearings and those which followed in the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com¬ 


mittee are grim records of the realities 
of civil defense. 

Because civil defense was recognized 
as a key of our security program, mem¬ 
bers of the Eighty-first Congress reacted 
In a sound and wise fashion by passing 
with one dissenting vote. Public Law 
920—the Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

In the declaration of policy for that 
act it says fially “it is the policy and in¬ 
tent of Congress to provide a plan cf 
civil defense for the protection of life 
and property in the United States from 
attack." The remainder of that act, 
which grants widespread powers and 
delegations of authority to the civil de¬ 
fense authorities at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, is a tribute to the Con¬ 
gress because It met the vast civil-de¬ 
fense problem by significant action. 

Now, I must point out that we are 
ridiculing the policies of this Congress 
and hoodwinking the American people 
by this ruthless elimination of funds for 
a soundly conceived program to protect 
our entile home front. 

Fundamentally, what the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee does is 
tell the Civil Defense Administration that 
it can plan for a disaster but tlial It can 
have virtually no means to prepare for 
Uiat emergency. 

I ask you to give serious consideration 
to the program activities which are 
wiped out by the action of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. 

The entire civil defense research and 
development program in a field which 
the Appropriations Committee admits is 
full of unanswered problems, has been 
completely eliminated. 

A. The entire program for blood 
plasma and blood substitute research has 
been wiped out. 

B. The committee action grants the 
Civil Defense Agency $75,000,000 for 
shelter construction. Then the commit¬ 
tee denies its own statement that the an¬ 
swers have not been found to the shelter 
problem by refusing to grant any money 
to the administration for shelter re¬ 
search, both on existing structures and 
on actual tests of American-type shel¬ 
ters which must be made under atomic 
blasts, 

C. The action of the House commit¬ 
tee effectively eliminates further prog¬ 
ress in our defenses against biological 
warfare. 

D. Funds have also been eliminated 
for the development of a badly needed 
hospital mobilization and operation plan 
for wartime disasters. 

E. One of the major responsibilities of 
the Federal Government as set forth 
in Public Law 920 is the provision of sub¬ 
stantial stockpiles of civil defense emer¬ 
gency materials to be used in the case 
of disaster by the States and cities. 
Principal among these materials for Fed¬ 
eral stockpiling, as recognized by the 
Eighty-first Congress, were a large num¬ 
ber of medical supplies, including first 
aid items, first-aid station supplies, med¬ 
ical and surgical instruments for emer¬ 
gency treatment of casualties, mobile 
laboratories for detection purposes, vac¬ 
cines for immunization against biological 
warfare, blood-transfusion equipment, 
blood substitutes and blood plasma, 
Geiger counters and other radiological 
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safety instruments, and a number of 
other such crucial items. 

Without these items in adequate stock¬ 
pile in advance of attack the Congress 
recognized in Public Law 920 that the 
casualty rate in event of attack on our 
cities would be severely higher. Yet the 
committee eliminated all funds for such 
stockpiling. 

I will not take the time of the House 
to discuss in detail the various reductions 
which have been made by the Appro¬ 
priations Committee. At the conclusion 
of my remarks I shall ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
for the Record and by such means will 
comment upon the committee report 
point by point. Some of the statements 
made in this report are manifestly un¬ 
fair. 

I am mystified to note in the report by 
the House Appropriations Committee 
that “the committee is rather amazed at 
the approach the Civil Defense Admin¬ 
istration appears to be taking with ref¬ 
erence to these activities.” A little more 
study of the problem would have indi¬ 
cated that nothing could have been a 
more contrary statement of fact. 

I particularly want to take issue with 
the so-called nebulous nature of the 
civil-defense warning system which the 
committee said had been coordinated 
“only slightly” with the military forces. 

Contrary to the committee report, the 
Defense Department, and particularly 
the Air Force, have testified repeatedly 
that there is absolutely not “a wholly 
adequate and efficient civilian attack 
warning system” in the Air Force or any¬ 
where else. The Air Force testified be¬ 
fore the Armed Services Committees that 
it desired that civil defense take over 
the public warning phase of the Nation¬ 
wide warning system. The fact has been 
widely known and understood in the 
Congress for many months. The Air 
Force has flatly testified that it has not 
the personnel nor the funds, nor does it 
seek the responsibility of handling the 
civil air-raid-warning program. In this 
connection, may I also comment that the 
recognition by the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee to the Defense Department that it 
make every effort to expand the present 
radar system is a sound one. May I point 
out, however, that radar does not alert 
the public. No matter how well the De¬ 
fense Department improved its radar 
system it would be absolutely useless for 
public warning unless there is estab¬ 
lished now, under the Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration, in coordination with the 
Air Force, a wholly adequate public 
warning system. 

During the past year, whenever the 
headlines in Korea took a turn for the 
worse, the States and the cities and the 
public and the press exerted a great deal 
of pressure on the Congress and on the 
executive department to do something 
about civil defense. That “doing some¬ 
thing about civil defense” was meant in 
the sense of doing something honest and 
concrete and In the magnitude of the 
problem. No token gesture was called 
for. But I must say that the action of 


the House Appropriations Committee is 
literally and psychologically not even a 
token gesture for the protection of the 
home front through the civil-defense 
program. 

We learned from bitter experience in 
World War II, and then from Korea, that 
preparedness and mobilization are not 
faucets that can be turned on and off at 
the whim of any morning's headline. 
Despite the fact that we should have 
learned that lesson we are acting entirely 
contrary to it in this rash handling of 
the civil defense program. 

I ask you not to be misled by the fact 
that the total suggested appropriation is 
$186,000,000; $100,000,000 of that is 
locked up by a provision of the bill which 
provides that it can be used only when 
a civil defense emergency is declared. In 
terms of modern warfare, that means 
after the bombs have fallen—when it will 
be of no value. 

If the remainder of 1951 is our period 
of greatest danger from enemy action, 
as the committee report states, we are 
saying in effect to the American people 
that nothing can be done for you right 
now. After the bombs fall and there 
are casualties by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands we will be very pleased to furnish 
$100,000,000 in cash as substitutes for 
blood and blood plasma, for monitoring 
instruments, and for innoculatlons 
against biological and chemical warfare. 
I am certain it will provide a great deal 
of comfort to the public to know that 
instead of the things they will need im¬ 
mediately for those who survive an ene¬ 
my attack, our Congress will be happy 
to provide them with dollar bills instead 
of bandages and blood. 

We have been accused for the past sev¬ 
eral years of “government by crisis.” 
Certainly the history of civil defense in 
the past year shows just that. We have 
blown hot and cold on it in direct pro¬ 
portion to the criticality of the interna¬ 
tional situation. If this big enemy push 
that is being predicted should come to 
pa.^^s with all the forces that we are told 
are massed in North Korea and Man¬ 
churia, you will be hearing from home 
again on the subject of “Why didn’t you 
do something about civil defense?” 

I urge that we stop this backing and 
filling and make up our minds that we 
were right last January when we author¬ 
ized an all out civil defense program for 
this country. As long as there is the 
faintest threat of war we will need a 
strong and well organized home front 
defense. We will not get it by starving 
it to death while it is just getting started. 

The public impact of this action by the 
House Appropriations Committee can 
hardly be retrieved by any action of the 
Congress. Looking back on our past his¬ 
tory I can believe that it is precisely in 
the pattern that an enemy would ask of 
this Nation—the graver the crisis, the 
more inadequate the action by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. I feel certain that 
such an action by the Appropriations 
Committee and by this Congress is aid 
and comfort to the enemy of the highest 
order. 


Summary of House action 


Program 

Original 

request 

House 

action 

Flro-flghtlng services. 

$fi, R-R), non 

2, 77:t, 000 
ii,3:io,ooo 

1, m, (NM) 
600,000 

6,621,000 

ZtT.tHKI 

2, U6«. 000 

13,860,000 
01, 701, (KM) 
27.0(H) 
15, 420, (KK) 
787,0(K» 
.3, 87.'1, (KH) 
1,616,(KH) 

250, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 

0 




Engineering serviws . 


Tninsiwrtution .s(*rvuji\s. 

. 

Warning and eomraunica- 
tion.s sysfcin; 

Orguni zal lonal e qu 1 pn i I'li t 

OiXTHling costs. 

Reserve supf)ly oix'ratioii'^ . 
Medical sjtvUvs' 

Orgnnixat lotial equipment 
Htockpile.. 

}«*$110,000 

OtH’ratinv costs... 


W’^elfiire service-... 


Training and education. 

Kcs«-areh and deveJopinent... 

Executive direct ion. 

Shelter aud protective facili¬ 
ties... 

rrociircnicnt fund. 

Emergency fund. 

<titK).U(Mi 

0 

750,000 

( 80,000, (HH) 
Fi, (HH). (HH) 
100, (HH), (HH) 

Total. 

403,0(H), (HH) 

180,750,000 


1 Orpaiiiziif iormi for rominiiiiiciifions pro. 

vided in “Shtdi(‘rs uiid proU'ptivo facilifIc.s” in tho 
amount of 
3 Equipment only, 
s An iiKTeaso of $1().'I,000. 

Status of State civil defense appropriations 
1951 legislative SESSIONS 


States: 

Now meeting_____— 28 

Adjourned_ 15 

Meets next in 1952..........._ 5 

Total. 48 

APPROPRIATIONS MADE—TOTALS 

Administration_.... $3. 892,485 

Matching funds__ 29, 769, 600 

Other: Stockpiling, emergency, 
and contingency_ 94,863, 700 

Total. 128,525,785 

APPROPRIATIONS PENDING—TOTALS 

Administration___ $8, 378, 085 

Matching funds_ 21, 614,185 

Other: Stockpiling, emergency, 
and contingency_ 43, 725, 000 

Total. 73. 717, 270 

TOTAL—APPROPRIATIONS MADE AND PENDING 

Administration_$12, 270, 570 

Matching funds_ 51, 383, 785 

Other: Stockpiling, emergency, 

and contingency_.... 138, 588, 700 

Total. 202, 243, 065 


Government of Petroleum, by Petroleum, 
for Petroleum 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Harold L. Ickes, former Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24,1951, at the annual conven¬ 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action. 
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I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript is estimated to make two 
and one-third pages in the Congressional 
Eecoro, at a cost of $191.34. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Speech bt Harold L. Ickes, Former Sbcretart 

OF the Interior, at the Annual Conven¬ 
tion OF Americans for Democratic Action 

at Cleveland, Ohio, February 24, 1951 
government of petroleum, by petroleum, for 
petroleum 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak be¬ 
fore this convention of Americans for Demo¬ 
cratic Action. Every citizen who Is concerned 
that laws in the Interest of the public wel¬ 
fare should be passed by the Congress and 
enforced by the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government knows pretty 
generally what the ADA has stood for in the 
past and he knows that It Is good. He knows 
that he can have«confldence that, if the ADA 
continues along the course that it has so 
far followed, It will be. in the future, as It 
is now, one of the greatest influences In the 
country in encouraging our Government to 
put the welfare and peaceful security of the 
people above all other considerations, espe¬ 
cially personal, political considerations. 

We have great problems to solve, not only 
internationally, as I need not tell you, but 
in the domestic field. We cannot afford, be¬ 
cause of our concern and anxiety over what 
may happen in Europe, or what is happen¬ 
ing today in Asia, to be Indifferent to what 
is happening at home. Just as a pick¬ 
pocket can employ his skill to the best ad¬ 
vantage and with the greatest Immunity to 
himself in a crowd whose necks are strain¬ 
ing in an effort to see some curiously excit¬ 
ing object, so docs a political crook know 
that he is safest in plying his even more 
obnoxious trade at home when the attention 
of the people Is monopolized in the direction 
of Russia or China or Korea where American 
troops are fighting or may be called upon to 
fight. 

With this in mind, I shall discuss with you 
today the subject of oil—off-shore oil, tide- 
lands oil—federally owned oil that has 
already been discovered in vast quantities 
and rich quality off the shores of Cali¬ 
fornia. Texas, and Louisiana, with prospects 
of finding more along the seacoasts of other 
States. In addition, there is an almost cer¬ 
tainty Of discovering, on the Continental 
Shelf, lying seaward of the Pacific Coast, un¬ 
predictable quantities after the technicians 
have devel<H>ed ways and means for discover¬ 
ing and capturing it. The considerations 
have persuaded me in considering what to 
talk about today to fall bock on the subject of 
oil, upon which I have had something to say 
in the past, and as to which I may have more 
to say in the future. One inducement to 
talk about oil is the fact that, as was ex¬ 
pected, there has been introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress a Senate joint reso¬ 
lution which seems to consider, first, the 
interests of the private oil industry, and. 
second, the coastline States. 

In the apparent nature of an afterthought, 
there is a suggestion that perhaps the peo¬ 
ple of the United States who own these 
offshore oil lands, according to the United 
States Supreme Court, may also have an 
interest which should be given some recog¬ 
nition. I have been referring to Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 20, Introduced on Janu¬ 
ary 18 by Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
for himself and Senator Anderson, of New 
Mexico, a resolution upon which hearings 
have already been held by the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Then, on the morning of February 15, 
when I was reading, at the breakfast table, 


my copy of the Washington Post, which I am 
sure you will agree with me is one of the 
outstanding and most reliable newspapers in 
the United States, my eye was struck by a 
headline on the front page: “Army Studies 
Lower Draft Standards.** The article itself 
was under the byline of Sam Stavisky, with 
whose name in connection with responsible 
stories, readers of the Post have become 
accustomed. The subhead was to the effect 
that *‘two new methods would be applied 
to those who flunk intelligence tests.*' The 
first paragraph of the lead announced: “The 
.Army has under study two plans for lower¬ 
ing induction standards for draft-age men 
who fall the mental qualification test, it was 
learned yesterday.** 

“One approach would permit the induction 
of a percentage of substandard selectees, as 
fixed or suggested by Congress.*’ 

“The other approach would allow the in¬ 
duction of virtually any physically-fit man 
who knew his right hand from his left.** 

Omitting several Intervening paragraphs, I 
came to the concluding one: "In World War 
n, mental standards for induction were pro¬ 
gressively lowered. After falling the stand¬ 
ard test, the draftee was given a literary ex¬ 
amination, a test by pantomime (whatever 
that may mean), and then an Individual 
psychiatrical test before being rejected as 
useless to the Army. The wartime bottom- 
of-the-barrel mental rejection rate was 8 to 
9 percent, or one out of four of all draftees 
rejected." 

1 confess that there was nothing In this 
article to make me thrust out my chest in 
my pride at being an American. However, 
I did feel that I would like to do something 
to help in a distressing and almost unbe¬ 
lievable situation. So I began to look up 
other facts and figures. I discovered, what 
you probably already know, and that Is that 
the percentage of our total adult popula¬ 
tion, of less than 4 years of schooling In the 
United States, amounts to 13.5 percent. 
This percentage ranges from 8.3 percent In 
the West to 22.9 percent in the South and 
10.1 percent in the North. Glancing down 
the lists of the States, one discovers a 4.1 
percent Illiteracy in Iowa, which jumps and 
dodges to a high of 35.7 percent In Louisiana. 
It appears that 4 years of school, or less, is 
generally considered the jumplng-off place of 
literacy by the armed services. 

Considering the percentages of adult Il¬ 
literacy In the population of various coun¬ 
tries, we find that Finland Is the most lit¬ 
erate of all, with an average of illiteracy of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent. It could well 
be that the intellectual qualities of the Finns 
have had something to do with their wlU- 
lngner>s to fight for their liberty even against 
that monster that dwells In the Kremlin as 
well as their knowledge of how most ef¬ 
fectively to do this. 

The United States measures literacy by 
asking a person If he is literate. This might 
be regarded as self-serving testimony in con¬ 
nection with which I suggest tliat there 
might properly be a preliminary question 
which would be, “Do you know what lit¬ 
erate means?** My guess would be that such 
a question would cause confusion in the 
minds of at least some who are ready to 
vouch for their own literacy. The illiteracy 
of the United States, which I have quoted 
as being 13.5 percent of the adult popula¬ 
tion, really means the percentage of that 
population with less than 4 years of school¬ 
ing. In truth, in these days in the United 
States, an adult with less than 4 years of 
schooling would hardly rate as literate by 
any realistic standard. 

It cannot be determined by statistics 
whether a man can be a brave and intelli¬ 
gent soldier, whether literate or illiterate. 
There have been fine soldiers who could not 
read or write. Just as there have been highly 


educated ones who do better In the class¬ 
room than on a battlefield. However, there 
is nothing for Americans to be proud of In 
the fact that the percentage of our adult 
population with less than 4 years of school¬ 
ing, amounts to 13.6 percent. No one could 
deny that even a good soldier might he a 
better one If he had a better education. He 
Would have a better opportunity to know 
what he Is fighting for. Least of all. can we 
be proud of our too high a degree of illit¬ 
eracy when we consider that a citizen In a 
country that is self-governing needs, above 
all other things, intelligence based upon an 
adequate education in order to qualify him 
to be the kind of a citizen that we can de¬ 
pend upon to understand our institutions 
and be willing to fight for them. 

The trouble with our educational system 
Is that we have allowed It to become run 
down at the heel. We have money to s)>end 
for other things, and we spend it, in large 
measure, at the expense of our children. Of 
course, no child can go from an underpriv¬ 
ileged home where he does not have enough 
to eat or wear or enough heat to keep him 
warm and expect him to compete on an equal 
basis with children from homes where such 
conditions do not prevail. At the very least, 
we ought to give underprivileged children 
the chance to acquire an education, because 
that is the surest way of eventually Improv¬ 
ing the economic and social conditions of 
our down-at-the-heel residential areas, both 
urban and rural. We are willing to tax our¬ 
selves for roads. We are willing to buy auto¬ 
mobiles even when we cannot afford them 
and the gasoline at the continuously rising 
prices with which to operate them. Why 
read if one can go to a movie? Why pick 
up a book or a serious magazine when it 
takes time from comic strips? We have 
money to spend lavishly on war which is the 
greatest waste of money conceivable. Wo 
even have money to pour Into the “operation 
rat hole" operated by Chlang Kai-shek, 
whether hiding out on Formosa or not. We 
are finding money to hand out to the Fas¬ 
cist dictator of Spain, Franco. His impov¬ 
erished and half-starved country does not 
have sufficient credit to borrow from pri¬ 
vate sources, tlie money that he wants to 
squander on fals spoon-fed army, but there 
In the background is the United States Treas¬ 
ury, out of which, not only he, but his fel¬ 
low dictator—Salazar of Portugal—have re¬ 
ceived, and still expect to receive, millions 
upon millions of dollars, not for education, 
but to maintain themselves in power and to 
keep satisfied greedy and corrupt retainers 
who make it possible for the dictators to use 
their lU-begotten power to oppress the peo¬ 
ple and deny them any semblance to liberty. * 

There is wealth enough in this country to 
educate every child up to the limit of his 
capacity to acquire and use that education. 
Beyond that point, I would not go. even if 
I had all the money in the world. But we 
have been as careless with our wealth as 
we have about the education and welfare of 
our underprivileged children and even of 
those children who come from middle-class 
homes and who have to depend, for their 
primary education at least, upon schools 
built and maintained by the taxpayers. Re¬ 
cently. the Supreme Court told us on six 
separate occasions that the offshore oil 
lands, especially those off of the coast of 
California. Texas, and Louisiana, belong to 
all of the people. Until the decision in 
the case of the United States of America 
against California which was orglnally Insti¬ 
tuted by your outstanding national chair¬ 
man. Francis Biddle, when he was Attorney 
General, we suddenly found ourselves in pos¬ 
session of mineral wealth in the form of 
petroleum, the value of which can hardly 
be estimated. Dr. E. L. De Golycr. of Dallas, 
Tex., probably the most outstanding petro¬ 
leum geologist of the United States or even 
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Of the world, wrote an article for Life, a 
little over a year ago, In which he eatlmated 
that there might he ten and a half billion 
barrels of oil along the Texas and Louisiana 
coa^jts alone. This figure did not Include 
California, Mississippi, Florida, or any other 
coast-line State along which oil has been or 
may be discovered. Other estimates are 
lower than that of Dr. De Golyer, but, on the 
contrary, there is one that holds out the 
hope that there may be perhaps one thou¬ 
sand billion barrels under the 10,000,000 
square miles of ocean bottom that consti¬ 
tutes the various Continental Shelves of the 
world. 

It is Interesting to know that the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey in the Department of the Interior, 
which, generally speaking, is conservative in 
Its estimates, thinks that there may be 
13,000,000,000 barrels on the Continental 
Shelf adjoining Texas and Louisiana, with an 
additional 2.000,000,000 barrels lying seaward 
of the coast of California. This would make 
15,000.000.000 barrels within the projected 
boundaries of the United States, rather than 
the De Golyer estimate of 10.500,000.000 bar¬ 
rels. liCt us regard the Geological Survey 
estimate of 15.000.000,000 barrels along the 
Texas, Louisiana, and California coasts and 
ignore all other estimates or pos.sibilities. 
After all speculation on the basis of 1,000,- 
000 ,000,000 barrels, or even of one-tenth of 
that number, might be so fantastic as to be 
confusing, to the average mind. 

The average price of crude oil today Is $2.56 
a barrel. On the basis of this price, the 
16,000,000,000 barrels of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey would reach the enormous sum of $38,- 
400,000,000. This is better than a tidy sum, 
and It might grow beyond imagination If a 
greater quantity of oil should ultimately be 
discovered or If the price, as the result ol In¬ 
creased demand, should go even higher. 
Those of you who have to buy food and cloth¬ 
ing and shelter should be gratelul fur the 
bargain prices that you pay due to the 
prompt action of the Government in cutting 
thorn back; or have Washington oflicials only 
promised to cut them back .sometime, some¬ 
how? In any event, the cost of petroleum 
and its products is continuing to rise along 
with an increasing demand that has become 
BO large that it cannot now be siitisiled by the 
crude oil produced domestically. As I pre¬ 
dicted In a magazine article some years ago, 
considerably before the event, we are now. on 
balance, an importing nation as to petroleum, 
and therefore no longer an exporting niition. 

If this wealth belongs to the United States, 
why should not all of the States share it in 
proportion to population and need? New 
Mexico has an Illiteracy rate, according to the 
Army standards, of 27.3 percent, yet we find 
the junior Senator from that State Joining 
forces with Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
which has a more fortunate illiteracy rate, to 
enrich the oil companies, as well as the 
Coastal States, and give as little as possible 
to the United States, Including the State of 
Now Mexico. 

South Carolina, with a 34.7 percent illiter¬ 
acy rate, to say nothing of Mississippi, which 
Is 30.2 percent illiterate, certainly need more 
money for their schools. We cannot develop 
evenly as a nation, or even regard each other 
with that degree of affection and respect that 
makes for a homogeneous citizenship. If such 
a large proportion in some States are in the 
classification of “poor relation” as compared 
with others In the more fortunate States of 
Oregon, Idaho. Maine, and Minnesota. 

Or. if we don't want to spend any part 
of this money on education, why not hold it 
In reserve for the use of our Armed Forces? 
Compare our fortunate situation, with re¬ 
spect to oil, with that of Russia. Some of 
us look under the bed every night before 
turning in in the full expectation of finding 
at lea.st one Russian Communist armed to 
the beard. We spend much valuable time. 


that could be put to better use, wondering, 
not whether Stalin is going to strike, but 
when. In doing so. we overlook entirely the 
fact that a modern war cannot be waged 
without oil and there is not sufficient oil 
within the vast domains of the Russian em¬ 
pire to Justify the risk of going to war when 
the United States would be the principal 
opponent. What defeated Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini, particularly, and to a lesser degree, 
Japan, in the last war, was their lack of oil 
as compared with our comparative plenti- 
tude. So there is much to be said for setting 
up an Armed Forces reserve out of these oil- 
rich lands of which we find ourselves the 
fortunate pos.sessors. 

Or, there is the matter of the national 
debt. The gross public debt today stands at 
$255,900,000,000. Rather, this was the figure 
as of February 12.1961. My suspicion is that, 
without even having taken a good long 
breath, the public debt is going to begin to 
grow again. Astronomical figures could bigot 
astronomical figures. How about aj^plying 
some of the wealth that will accrue to us 
from our oil to reducing the public debt? 
Certainly, those American citizens who were 
persuaded by their patriotic enthusiasm to 
buy E bonds would like to see something done 
to restore the dollar at least to the value ap¬ 
proximating what it was when they bought 
these bonds. 

Here are two other alternatives that can 
be proposed for giving ourselves the benefits 
that we are entitled to have from our owner¬ 
ship of petroleum. However, I come back 
again to the thesis that the best use to 
which we could put this money would be 
fur education. A democracy neecl.s educa¬ 
tion. ns the human body does air and a good 
circulation. Without an eduention, which, 
after all, must be paid for. we are defrauding 
our children of their very birthright, their 
mo.st valuable possible asset. I have .sug¬ 
gested in the past, and I propose again, that 
the Federal Government create a lru.st out 
ol these offshore oil lauds modeled on the 
Rockelelier Foundation which, by compari¬ 
son with the Federal investment, would be¬ 
come a dwarf. Here would be a huge sum of 
money increased as probable new discoveries 
ol oil would he made that would be beyond 
the budget and would not have to be sup¬ 
ported by Federal taxation. If wisely admin¬ 
istered b> competent officials under caret uliy 
drawn legislation, this would sup])ly the pen'- 
p!e with the education that Is parliciunriy 
e.s.scTillal if our form of government is to 
endure. 

The National Education Association, basing 
Its e.stimate upon recent birthrate figures, 
has warned that by 1955, only 4 years iiw.ny, 
the number of children waiting lor admis¬ 
sion to our public schools will be larger by 
seven millions than It was a year ago. Under¬ 
standably. it asks, “How will this 30 percent 
lncrca.se—over the enrollment of 24,373.0(.0 
in 1948 to an estimated 31,393,000 in 1955— 
affect the already complicated problems of 
school finance and teacher supply'?" Already 
there is a drastic shortage of teachers. Ac¬ 
cording to an article some time ago in the 
New York Times. “Every State in the Union 
needs more qualified teachers.” We can’t 
get teachers, especially qualified teachers, for 
our children without paying them. We all 
know that inflation has hit those of oiir citi¬ 
zens who have to depend upon a fixed in¬ 
come, such as the teacher does upon his 
salary, even more than people who are in 
business and can raise prices to keep pace 
with the advance in costs. We have to have 
money to build new schools, as well as to 
maintain and Improve old ones. Only money 
can buy the supplies necessary to educate 
our children and only money can pay for 
the lunches that are so essential, especially 
to undernourished children who have to sus- 
tahi their bodies if they are to Improve their 
riiiids. 


One would have thought that the discovery 
of this vast new wealth would have Inspired 
some degree of statesmanship in the Con¬ 
gress. One might have expected an enlight¬ 
ened and patriotic competition among states¬ 
men to see what could be done with this 
unexpected and greatly appreciated wealth 
to advance the welfare ol the people. For¬ 
tunately. there are some Members of the Sen¬ 
ate and the House of Representatives who are 
not willing to use this money for the fur¬ 
ther enrichment of those who already have 
more than is good for them, either as citi¬ 
zens or as Members of Congre.ss. Instead of 
seriously considering how be.‘''t to u.se this 
unexpected wealth to promote the public 
welfare, many Members of Congre.ss act as 
if It were not Ineome to be used lor the bene¬ 
fit ol the people but swag to be divided 
among Ireebooters. 

One would expect a man like Senator Mc- 
Carran to deny benefits to the people of 
Nevada who have mistakenly elected him 
to the Senate time after time, but it is a 
surprising role In which Senator O’Mahoney 
has cast himself. The Kerr gas bill of the 
last session of Congre.ss was bad enough. 
Here was an unholy effort by greedy and 
selfish rich men. their lawyers and lobbyists, 
and others wholly subservient to the oil and 
gas interest to increa.se the price of natural 
gas. But even higher prices for natural gas 
would not have been nearly so bad lor the 
Nation us that money that should accrue to 
the Federal Treasury for the equitable 
benefit of all of our citizens should be 
diverted to States that have already profited 
inequitably out of public property to the 
detriment of people in le.ss fortunately situ¬ 
ated States and to grasping, selri.sh, and not 
always too scrupulous oil liitere.sts with 
which to Increase their own emoliimenis and 
give larger dividends to their stockholders. 

I challenge anyone to show at any point 
along the long corridor of history such Im- 
prin’idence, WQ.ste, and oiitiight thievei-y as 
can be read In the bold-fare type In which 
the chronicle ol the nithless development 
and use of American oil has been written. 
American oil companie.s, gencrallv speaking, 
have no feeling ol deference lor their Gov¬ 
ernment and show no consideration to the 
American people. It Ls a case of grabbing 
W'hlle the grabbing is good. When it comes 
to foreign euuntnes these intercst.s do ad, 
with some degree of consideration, but that 
Is because they have to. Four American 
companies, to cite only one example. Stand¬ 
ard ot California, Standard of New Jersey, 
Soeony Vacuum, and Texas, operating as the 
Arabian-American Oil Co., p.ay into the 
Treasury of King Ibn-Send ol Saudi Arabia 
50 percent ol the net profits alter making 
allowance for cu.stom.s duties and taxes. 
Compare this return with the paltry royalties 
e.xacted in thi.s company by the States or 
Nation Irom oil companie.s operating under 
eonccssloiib. To be sure, King Ibn-Saud is 
only an Ill-educated ab.solute monarch in a 
desert land whore his downtrodden subjoct.s 
are little better than serls. But he knows 
how to bring the powerful and arrogant 
American oil companie.s to heel while our 
policy Is to try to .smother them with favors 
and add to their fat, perhaps in tlie hope 
that they may die ol their own obesity. We 
simply do not have the heart to refuse them 
extra helpings of de.‘\sert wdille throwing a 
thin dry crust to the underprivileged people 
ol America, some of whom have the nb.surd 
idea that, to some degree at least, our natural 
resources, and especially petroleum, should 
be so managed that our institutions may 
receive a greater benefit from them than 
they have been vouchsafed in the past. If 
Saudi Arabia had such an Intelligent gov¬ 
ernment as the United States, the oil com¬ 
panies that I have mentioned would receive 
more lenient treatment. They would bo 
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allowed by King Ibn-Saud to live In the 
manner to which they are acouetomed In 
the United States. They would be required 
to be satisfied to pay more meager royalties. 
Least of all, would they be expected to pay 
such meager royalties. Least of all, woiUd 
they be expected to share their profits in 
any percentage, let alone on a practically 60- 
percent basis. On the contrary, they would 
exact of the King a generous allowance for 
depletion because, after all, he cannot guar¬ 
antee for all time to come to renew his oil 
resources so that the lessee companies may 
continue to accrue more and more profits. 

There may be instances when Members of 
Congress, who have Investments in oil or 
who represent oil interests, either as lawyers 
or in some other capacity, who have been able 
to consider objectively, and from the point 
of view of the public Interest, bills Intro¬ 
duced in Congress lor the benefit of the oil 
Industry. However, at the moment, I can¬ 
not call the name of any such Member. The 
oil companies are the most favored among 
American Industries. When they operate on 
public lands, they pay an average royalty 
per barrel of about 12^/4 percent. Of this, 
37percent goes to the State In which the 
oil is produced. 62^ percent Into the recla¬ 
mation fund, while a bare 10 percent drib¬ 
bles into the Federal Treasury. On some 
State-owned lands, such as in California, 
they pay higher royalties, but in no Instance 
do they pay as much as they do to King 
Ibn-Saud of Saudi Arabia. While taking the 
riches out of the earth that were put there 
by the Creator for the benefit of all. the oil 
interests demand that the United States 
Treasury make them a depletion allowance lu 
their income-tax returns of a mere 27*^ per¬ 
cent. President Truman has pointed out the 
Iniquity of such a tax and It is indeed iniqui¬ 
tous. It amounts to a subsidy paid out of 
the United States Treasury to the oil inter¬ 
ests that we already are allowing to exploit, 
for private profit, this great natural wealth. 
It is a charge collected from the Govern¬ 
ment to pay the expenses of the companies 
in exploring for more petroleum to exploit 
for their own private profit. It would re¬ 
quire a Gilbert and Sullivan to do justice 
to a cynical situation that has in it more 
sadness than humor. 

What is the answer to the question, “Why 
do the oil compunics have such potent Influ¬ 
ence in Congress?” That is Indeed an easy 
one. The answer is campaign contributions; 
newspaper and magazine display advertis¬ 
ing running into the millions of dollars 
every year; high retainers paid to influential 
lawyers; and funds supplied heedlessly for 
expensive and far-flung lobbies. In connec¬ 
tion with the stupendous sums paid for ad¬ 
vertising by the oil companies. It should be 
borne in mind (1) that little, if any, adver¬ 
tising is required to stimulate a market of 
eager buyers; (2) that probably we are on the 
verge of a scarcity of gasoline which may 
require rationing and which already has re¬ 
quired a reduction in quality; (3) that the 
companies charge their advertising as ex¬ 
penses of doing business so that in reality 
they are paid, if not in whole, at least in 
large part, by the United States Treasury. 
We taxpayers are making allowances to the 
oil interests out of their income taxes which 
they use to build up public favor with the 
press In return for which, as a whole, the 
newspapers of the United States today are 
so little critical of the oil interests that they 
will not even print the news if it is regarded 
as being even slightly adverse. They go 
further and lower soundproof curtains 
around any man who Insists that further 
favors be denied this already greatly pam¬ 
pered private interest. 

One Is tempted to paraphrase the great 
utterance of Abraham Lincoln's, “Ours is a 
Government of petroleum, by petroleum, for 
petroleum." 


Graiiiif Problems of Blackfeet Indians of 
Montana 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, during 
the past few months a situation has 
arisen on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva¬ 
tion in Montana which has been a source 
of great concern to me. The members 
of the Blackfeet Tribe had protested ac¬ 
tion by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Issuing grazing permits for the use of 
some Indian land over the objections of 
the Blackfeet Tribal Council. This 
council had adopted several resolu¬ 
tions—all by unanimous votes—with¬ 
holding consent to such sales of grazing 
permits. The Indians contended that 
the action of the Bureau was in defi¬ 
ance of the Federal laws requiring the 
“consent of the tribe" before such trans¬ 
actions could be effected. 

Adding to the friction between the 
Blackfeet Tribe and the Indian Bureau 
were several other pointe of contention, 
one of which was a proposed increase 
by the Indian Bureau in the minimum 
grazing fees for allotted Indian lands, 
which would have been very injurious to 
the Indians who engaged in the raising 
of livestock on a limited scale. This 
proposed increase, while it might not 
have been disadvantageous to large- 
scale livestock men. could easily have 
made it impossible for many Indians to 
bid on grazing permits because of the 
prohibitive fees. 

On these issues, an appeal was recently 
submitted to the Secretary of the In- 
tv^rior for a determination on all ques¬ 
tions. I am happy to say that a final 
decision favorable to the Indian.s has 
just been made, and it is indeed gratify¬ 
ing to me to know that the Indian 
Bureau will no longer leas»» Blackfeet 
tribal lands without tribal consent, and 
that hereafter Blackfeet Indian range 
users will be exempt from all restrictions 
not applied to non-Indians. 

Mr. Pi esident, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Record an unusually well- 
informed comment on the Blackfeet 
problem which appeared recently in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printeil in the Record, 
as follows: 

Topics of the Times 

BLACKFEET ON THE WARPATH 

It has been many a year since the Blackfeet 
Indians of Montana have been In the news. 
In the newspapera of a hundred years ago 
and less they were in thorn too frequently, 
as all who ran up against them agreed. 
What brings them back Into the news today 
is no exploring party wiped out, no wagon 
train waylaid, no Army fort attacked, but a 
simple and chronic quarrel between Indians 
and whites, over the use of Indian lands for 
grazing. That's the very place where many 
a good western movie has begun. The lu- 
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dlan Bureau, so the Blackfeet tribal council 
says, is violating the law by issuing grazing 
permits for the use of Indian land without 
tribal consent. The chairman of the council 
further adds that the Indian Bureau "is do¬ 
ing its best to stir up an old-fashioned cow¬ 
boy and Indian war." 

DLACKFEFT for BUFFALO 

A century ago the Blackfeet were one of 
the leading plains tribes of Indians. They 
and their fathers before them camped and 
hunted from the north Saskatchewan to the 
headwaters of the Missouri, over thousands 
of miles of land, pitching their circular tents 
wherever the buffalo might be, as unrooted 
as the wind of the prairies. They were a 
warlike people and famous lor their horse¬ 
manship. By their own folklore they were 
an ancient people; tne sun had been their 
mentor. It was the sun who told one ances¬ 
tor how he might best catcb buffalo, by rub¬ 
bing his feet with a black medicine. From 
that prescription came the tribal name. 

THE ROAD WEST 

The Blackfeet could defend their range, 
far up Into Canada and as far south as the 
Great Salt Lake, against Invasion by other 
tribes, and they tried to defend It against the 
invasion of the white man. They were cue 
of the hazards to any exploration of the 
Northwest. Time and again the explorers* 
chronicles of a century ago include the line, 
“♦ • • then we were attacked by the 

Blackfeet.” They might hold their range 
against the Crow and the Assiniboine, but 
they lost out against the white man. In 1855 
they were pushed onto a reservation that 
ran from the Continental Divide to the Da¬ 
kotas. Once cornered there, the white man 
used two lethal weapons against them—the 
whisky bottle and control over food supplies 
as the number of buffalo decreased. During 
the winter of 1883, when Government rations 
to the Blackfeet were reduced, more than 
600 died. 

TWO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY- 
THREE SQUARE MILES 

Today the few thousand remaining Black¬ 
feet live on their reservation in the north¬ 
west corner of the State, by the little town 
of Browning. The whole tribe owns 2,343 
square miles of land, much of It of little 
value; the average family has about 4G0 
acres. The Blackfeet garden a bit and raise 
a few cattle. Many of them have gone to 
Indian schools and speak much better Eng¬ 
lish than the passing tourist who believes 
that the one universal phrase among all In¬ 
dians Is "Heap big chief, ugh." Over the 
years their huge reservation has been whit¬ 
tled away from them—often, to be sure, at 
a price. They were eventually paid $460,000 
for land taken from them by Executive or¬ 
ders of Presidents Grant and Hayes. They 
got another $1,600,000 for the eastern part 
of Glacier National Park, which was cut out 
of their reservation. Some of that money 
went for irrigation, the rest for avocation. 
Today they receive some Income as royalty 
payments from nearby oil wells. 

A NEW WEAPON 

Times change. Faced with what they con¬ 
sidered encroachment on their lands a cen¬ 
tury ago, they would have come riding In 
silently on the usurpers by night. The rosy 
dawn would have shown not one live Indian 
for miles around, nor one live usurper. To¬ 
day it is different. The chairman of the 
Blackfeet Tribal Council tells reporters of the 
wrongs he feels being done to his people. 
"The Indian Bureau.” he says, "is fooling 
some cattlemen and sheepmen by telling 
them that the Blackfeet Council has con¬ 
sented to grazing permits, when, in fact, the 
council has adopted neverul rarolutluns, all 
by unanimous vote. vvlthholdLig consent." 
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Resolutions? Unanimous vote? Withhold¬ 
ing consent? Instead of answering with ar¬ 
row, tomahawk, or Winchester stolen from an 
Army fort on the upper Big Horn, the Black- 
feet today do battle armed with Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 


The Visit of the President of France 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mi*. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a column by 
one of our great journalists, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, printed in the New York 
Times of April 4. There are many who 
feel that Mrs. McCormick’s columns 
show more insight into the problems of 
our foreign policy than those of any 
other journalist. This column appeals 
to me not merely because I was so deeply 
impressed and emotionally moved by 
President Auriol’s speech to the joint 
session of Congress, but also because my 
father spent most of his life as a profes¬ 
sor of romance languages and a teacher 
of Fi*ench, and Mrs. McCormick reminds 
me of my boyhood when my father and 
mother gave me undying respect for the 
French people and the great and un¬ 
rivalled traditions of French culture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Abroad—The Stars and Stripes and 
THE Tricolor 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

This week New York rolled out the red 
carpet and waved the flags for the visit of 
the President of the French Republic. It was 
not a perfunctory welcome. New Yorkers 
like to see the Tricolor and the Stars and 
Stripes flying side by side in the windy can¬ 
yons of our town. The red, white and blues 
make a different pattern, but they have a 
special kinship, evoking memories of the time 
when the oldest existing great republics were 
young together, and stirred by the same 
revolutionary dream. 

New York liked the glimpses it had of 
the smiling face of the President and the 
tone of the speeches he made on so many oc¬ 
casions. They were variations of the same 
theme, but a theme developed with deep 
sincerity, with a delightfully Gallic blend of 
wit and seriousness, and with such feeling 
that, though he spoke in French, listeners 
who did not know the language understood 
what he meant. 

Nor was M. Aurloi a perfunctory visitor. 
Overworked as he was in days crowded with 
receptions, dinners, functions of all kinds, 
he appeared to enjoy the whirl he was given. 
He was as enthusiastic and exclamatory 
about New York, "the audacious, the organ¬ 
izer, the generous, the ever-changing." as If 
he had not come from the city that all 
Frenchmen, and most other people, regard 
as the matchless mistress of all cities. 

INSTABILITY VERSUS CHANGE 

He seemed to like being here, in short. 
So did Mme. Aurloi, and the response to this 


show of pleasure In our company demon¬ 
strated a rather touching fact about the 
United States. It shows that we feel the 
need to be assured that we have friends as 
much as other people—perhaps more, for It 
Is doubtful If any great power before us 
cared so much for the opinion of others. 
We are so rich and self-sufficient that it Is 
hard for allies to understand that we yearn 
to be loved, too. It is true, nevertheless. 
In bringing the two countries closer togeth¬ 
er M. Auriol gave as much ns he received. 

Certainly he labored hard, and 8ucce8.s- 
fully, to make France better understood. 
Before he left Paris he spent weary days and 
nights patching up a political crisis, and he 
goes back to face another. The present 
Government was formed to prepare for elec¬ 
tions that cannot be postponed much longer, 
but for this reason it is peculiarly vul¬ 
nerable to the Jockeying for position of the 
various parties as well as to the pressure 
of the mounting inflation that shakes every 
other government. Yet M. Aurloi has been 
at pains to point out that the constant shifts 
of administration that mark the course of 
the Fourth Republic—^and the Third, for 
that matter—are not as significant as its con¬ 
tinuity of policy. In his address at the 
mayor’s dinner at the Waldorf he quoted a 
French writer to the effect that “under the 
appearances of instability there are no 
changes In our country, whereas in certain 
other countries under the appearance of 
stability there are changes." 

It is true that under a succession of weak 
and precarious governments France has 
managed to find and maintain a middle-of- 
the-road course since the war. The Com¬ 
munists have been kept out of power and 
the balance between right and left has 
somehow been preserved. Only two Minis¬ 
ters, Georges Bldault and Robert Schuman, 
both of the same party, have directed foreign 
policy, with the result that It has followed 
a firmer and more consistent line than our 
own. In his attitude toward Germany, M. 
Schuman has not been diverted by the diva¬ 
gations of the United States and Britain. 
He has stuck stoutly to the thesis that the 
Schuman plan for pooling coal and steel— 
which means putting under joint direction 
the war potential of France and Germany— 
Is the precondition to any discussion of 
armament. The French can be accu.sed of 
obstinacy or obstructionism In international 
affairs taut not of changing their policy with 
changes of government. 

CONTRASTING SY.STEMS 

It Is true also that Britain has staged a 
revolution since the war under the appear¬ 
ance of stability. Probably no other coun¬ 
try in history has carried out so drastic an 
economic and social upheaval without a sign 
of disorder. For 6 years the Labor Govern¬ 
ment has been the steadiest in Europe; and 
while it cannot function much longer on a 
hairline margin, there will be no violent 
upset if It falls. But the contrast between 
the political habits and behavior of France 
and Britain docs not alter the fact that the 
rotating teams at the top have not Inter¬ 
rupted the remarkable progress of French 
recovery or altered the direction of policy. 
By some dangerous legerdemain (which they 
enjoy) the French manage to govern with¬ 
out government. 

M. Auriol is the head of the state. Yet In 
spite of the President’s clear and cogent ex¬ 
planations of a system in which he Is the 
one sign of continuity, it is not political 
Prance that he suggests as he moves among 
us. Rather he is the typical "bonhomme" 
of a nation which has always been stronger 
than Its government. He is the citizen 
whose language we understand without 
translation because he speaks the "lingua 
franca" of free men. When he says that 
this France can never be neutral In a battle 


for freedom we believe him because he ex¬ 
presses something that the excesses and cor¬ 
ruptions of democracy cannot smother, 
something that echoes in our own minds and 
hearts. This Is the bedrock of the enduring 
understanding between America and Prance; 
we are children of the same half-forgotten 
revolution, and M. Auriol has done much to 
reestablish the kinship. 


What of Congreii in Atomic War? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems of the atomic age is 
to anticipate the destruction of key Gov¬ 
ernment officials through an atomic at¬ 
tack and to devise a means by which the 
Government can continue to operate 
effectively with as many constitutional 
safeguards as is possible. A thought¬ 
ful and provocative study on this subject 
has been made by Clinton Rossi ter, of 
Cornell University, which 1 commend to 
the consideration of those who are con¬ 
cerned with this matter. Mr. Rossiter’s 
article is as follows: 

What op Congress in Atomic War? 

(By Clinton Rosslter, Cornell University) 

The people of the United States arc brac¬ 
ing themselves reluctantly for the shock of 
atomic war. Within the limiting frame¬ 
work of Amerlean political and economic 
freedom, preparations are being made insti¬ 
tutionally and psychologically for a catas¬ 
trophe beyond Imagination. Although the 
pace of preparation goes on more haltingly 
than this country’s wisest heads would like, 
the Korean incident has speeded up notice¬ 
ably the tempo of active (military) and 
passive (civil) defense. 

I 

It does not take too extravagant an Imag¬ 
ination to outline the probable shape of the 
National Government in the event of atomic 
war—or, more specifically. In the event of 
an atomic attack upon the American conti¬ 
nent at least ns devastating as 15 or 20 Hlro- 
shlmns though not so devastating as to leave 
no cities to salvage or people to save. A 
look at our present institutions of govern¬ 
ment and a review oi past national emer¬ 
gencies (especially the first weeks of the 
Civil War) should result in these hard but 
inevitable predictions: 

1. The focus of government, to which all 
executive and military officials will look for 
authority, will be the constitutional power 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 
The first President, or acting President, to 
face atomic war will be a Lincoln 10 times 
over. 

2. The top governing agencies—President, 
department heads. Chiefs of Staff, area com¬ 
manders—will operate under a Nation-wide 
declaration of martial law. 

3. The governors of the 48 States and their 
executive-military subordinates—National 
Guard commanders, mayors, county execu¬ 
tives, chiefs of police—will likewise govern 
strongly, in cooperation with Federal officials. 

4. If in the next few years permanent, 
effective organizations of civil defense are 
developed at the several levels of govern¬ 
ment, these too will join in the great emer¬ 
gency effort. 
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One way or another, government will be 
almost completely an eaecutlve-xnUttary af¬ 
fair, with the accent on law and order rather 
tlian on liberty and justice. The absolute 
weapon will have brought absolute govern¬ 
ment. These are dismal predictions that will 
•tick In the throat of any free citlaen of this 
Republic, but the facts of atomic war must 
be faced and must be called by their right 
names. 

n 

So much for the executive branch and its 
key office, the Presidency. But what of our 
other great political Institution, the Congress 
of the United States? Where does the Na¬ 
tional Legislature fit Into this pattern of 
strong and arbitrary government? Before 
answering this question properly, one even 
more challenging problem must be taken 
into consideration: Is there a place for Con¬ 
gress in all-out emergency government? In¬ 
deed. is it at all desirable to have a Congress 
In atomic war? 

The answer should be an unhesitating 
yes—^unless Americans are to despair of the 
vitality of constitutional government. The 
uses of a legislature in periods of extreme 
national emergency are almost Inestimable, 
as the British House of Commons proved In 
1940-41, and as we must believe the United 
States Congress would prove with similar 
force in a similar state of affairs. 

If it is the President’s special duty to make 
emergency government effective and power¬ 
ful, It Is the duty of the Congress to make 
such government responsible and constitu¬ 
tional. The great functions of Congress In 
time of peace—^legislation, appropriation, 
criticism, control, investigation, education- 
arc modified, but not rendered Inoperative, 
In time of war, even atomic war. Most im¬ 
portant, Congress Is the only Institution with 
the residual authority to break up the emer¬ 
gency concentration of powers In the execu¬ 
tive branch. 

The leading arguments of those who would 
dispense with Congress altogether In severe 
crises—that unity of purpose and perform¬ 
ance must be achieved at all costs, and that 
Congress would be the fly in the ointment 
of harmony—were exploded quite convlnc- 
eingly In the first weeks of the Korean 
emergency. In time of unmistakable na¬ 
tional danger Congress stands as ready os 
the President to forget politics, personalities, 
and the antipathies inherent In the Ameri¬ 
can system of independent executive and 
legislative branches. 

It Is a difficult role that the legislature 
has to play in modern crisis government, but 
It is one that the stage managers of de¬ 
mocracy will dispense with at their peril. 
The fact that the mark of constitutional 
democracy at peace is a robust legislative as¬ 
sembly is prima facie evidence that It ought 
to be maintained as far ns practical in time 
of war. Congress should not carelessly be 
discarded as unfit for emergency service. 
Tliere may be conditions of transient crisis 
when It can do no more than watch and wait, 
but watching and waiting has saved more 
than one free people from destimction. And 
certainly In any protracted emergency the 
dictates of constitutional government would 
seem to make imperative the continuous ses¬ 
sion of the Nation’s representatives. 

m 

A major dilemma arises If the above-men¬ 
tioned premises arj accepted. On one hand, 
it Is agreed that Congress has Important, 
even Indispensable, functions in the Gov¬ 
ernment which will meet atomic attack. On 
the other hand, the probability must be faced 
that Congress will be prevented physically— 
that is. by atomic destruction—from sitting 
at Washington. It Is an extremely difficult 
affair for a deliberative, multlmembered 
group with an established place of doing 
business to move to another location under 
emergency conditions and continue to func¬ 


tion effectively, or even legitimately. Per¬ 
haps more Important—if one can imagine 
Congress meeting in Xtaounoth Cave, Sun 
Valley, or Senator Btbo‘s apple orchard—it 
Is alt(^ether possible that neither House 
could muster a quorum, thanks to several 
well-placed hits and the difficulties (under 
State legislation) of filling vacancies in Con¬ 
gress. especially In the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The United States might well be left 
for a considerable length of time without a 
legislature meeting the requirements of the 
Constitution. 

The solution of this dilemma is as simple 
as it is unusual: the statutory creation of a 
joint Interim committee of 15 or 20 leading 
Members of both Houses and parties. In 
time of acute national emergency this com¬ 
mittee would come Into existence automatic¬ 
ally Whenever Congress could not sit, and 
would go out of existence just as automatic¬ 
ally when the two Houses were able to con¬ 
vene. This Interim committee would be 
given a standing mandate to act lor the 
whole Congress in the former situation and 
to report to the whole Ck^ngress In the latter. 
Although such a committee could not bo con¬ 
stitutionally empowered to legislate in place 
of Congress. It could be granted both con¬ 
tingent authority to declare emergency laws 
In or out of effect and full powers of in¬ 
vestigation and criticism. 

This supercommittee would do away with 
the manifest inexpediency and confusion of 
10 or 12 standing committees and 30 or 40 
of their subcommittees looking for trouble 
all over the stricken Nation. With its rela¬ 
tions to the President and the Department 
of Defense carefully blocked out. as an entire 
body and through subcommittees of Its own 
It could attach itself to the agencies prose¬ 
cuting the emergency government. Like 
Walter Gagehot’s famous queen, the com¬ 
mittee would assert “the right to be con¬ 
sulted, the right to encourage, the right to 
warn.’’ Most important. It could recommend 
officially to the President the termination of 
martial law or of any other extraordinary 
emergency activity, 

IV 

Fifteen or 20 members of this committee 
would seem to be the largest number that 
could move around In a body and meet In 
one small room (or cave), the smallest num¬ 
ber that would represent all important groups 
and interests In the American community 
and thus lend the Government the coalition 
character so essential In democratic emer¬ 
gency government. The personnel would 
have to be selected with excessive care. At 
least hall the members would probably be 
ex-officlo appointments—the Vice President 
(who could serve as chairnum), the Speaker 
of the House, the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate, the majority and minority floor 
leaders, and perliaps the ranking Members 
of the ImportaJit standing committees. The 
remaining places would best be filled by a 
group of young, strong, able men of varying 
political and sectional backgrounds. Were 
such a committee of 20 being set up now, 
it might Include Barkley, McKcllar, Lucas, 
McMahon, Tydings, Taft, Vandenberg, Lodge, 
Wiley, Rayburn, McCormack. Vinson, Mon- 
rouey, Kennedy, Martin, Case of New Jersey, 
Halleck, and three other outstanding 
younger Members of the House. Or perhaps 
some of the older men—such as Senators 
McKkllar and Vamdenbebo —would have to 
give way to juniors with less prestige but 
more stamina. A line of succession 8 or 10 
deep could be staked out for each place on 
the committee. 

Obviously, this committee would be moving 
on untrodden ground. There is nothing in 
American, and less in European or Latln- 
Amerlcan, experience to assure that an In¬ 
terim committee with virtually unlimited 
authority would operate successfully In so 
delicate a situation. The mere proposal of 
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such a departure from our ancient ways pre¬ 
sents perplexing constitutional, political, and 
moral difficulties. Yet, in the event of a 
novel type of national emergency the Amer¬ 
ican political genius and the American con¬ 
stitutional system should both be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the erection of an equally 
novel legislative institution. 

V 

This proposal has been made In the most 
general terms, for it is a scheme that would 
have to be worked out with great deliberation 
and good will by the leaders of Congress and 
the President. The sugge.‘;ted Interim com¬ 
mittee, or something much like it. would be 
the one alternative to no Congress at all, and 
Americans would commit a serious mistake 
not to consider every feasible substitute be¬ 
fore dispensing altogether with congressional 
authority in atomic war. With the bonds 
of civilized society loosened and unraveled, 
the President and his chief commanders may 
be forced to wield the most naked sort of 
power to hold the country together. In such 
an event, a tough-minded, able. Independent 
committee not beholden to the President for 
continued existence would help mightily to 
keep his feet in the paths of democracy. 
Such an autonomous council would provide 
both the restraint and the support the Pres¬ 
ident would find helpful in making his emer¬ 
gency regime effective and responsible. 

Since it is to the particular interest of Con¬ 
gress to make Its own authority felt in the 
event of atomic attack, it Is plainly up to 
Congress to take the first step In this direc¬ 
tion. The possibility of a joint interim 
emergency committee should be thoroughly 
explored in the Eighty-second Congress. 


Proposed Defcrmeiit of Gillege Students 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPHS. McCarthy 

OF WiaCONSlN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTIED STA’TES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial regarding the proposed deferment 
of college students, recently published in 
the Port Washin^on Herald, of Port 
V^ashington, Wis. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wanted; An Answer 

"President ’Truman in a sweeping order 
Saturday authorised draft deferments for 
hundreds of thousands of college boys whose 
grades arc good or who pass a special aptitude 
test.’’ 

Why? 

To provide future leaders of this Nation? 
There is no doubt but what this country 
could stand some trained men at the helm. 
And neither is there any doubt but what 
college training is necessary for that task. 

But is it fair to defer men who have an 
opportunity to attend college while those 
less privileged are to be drafted? 

The argument Is offered that the test is 
based on aptitude. If that is true, why 
can’t these youths, who purponf»dly are the 
future leaders of the Nation, .serve as oil other 
men must do? And if these youths have 
this alleged superior ablliiy, couldn’t they 
resume their studies after their term of 
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service as was done after the second blood 
draining contest? 

Or Is It possible that life is so much more 
dear for these elite than for those of the 
common herd that It must be preserved? 

The sweeping order Is an 111 concealed 
attempt to save the skins of those who have 
the financial opportunities to attend a uni¬ 
versity. It Is a scheme whereby a youth, who 
Is not a complete moron, can purchase im¬ 
munity from service In the Armed Forces. 
What provision is made for the student, who 
through working for funds to finance his 
education. Is forced to drop out one semester 
to build up his backlog. Regardless of his 
academic standing, he becomes eligible for 
Induction. 

If ever a violation of the Constitution was 
flaunted in the face of the American public, 
this order is that Instance. 

If money can protect some Americans, why 
not hire the Hessians and protect them all? 

Why? 

This question will be sent to Senators A. 
Wiley and J. McCarthy and Congressman 
Van Pelt. 


Live Safely, Live Happily 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. John G. Decker, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodrow Decker, of Milo. Maine, 
the winner of the national speaking con¬ 
test sponsored by an Omaha insurance 
company, came to Washington Thurs¬ 
day. April 5. to receive an award as the 
winner of the contest. He was accom¬ 
panied by his coach. Mrs. Pauline Kellr- 
her, a Milo high-school teacher of Eng¬ 
lish and Latin, who as a hobby attempts 
to interest her students in entering all 
writing and speaking contests. She 
modestly said that was the first national 
contest any of her students ever won. 

John Decker started this whirlwind 
contest in February of this year by win¬ 
ning at his own high-school contest with 
the delivery of the self-written address 
w^hich I hold in my hand. He then went 
on to the State of Maine finals in Ban¬ 
gor, Maine, and as the winner of the 
Maine contest journeyed to New Hamp¬ 
shire. again to defeat the two other en¬ 
tries in the northern New England re¬ 
gion. The next stop for the young orator 
was New York City, to compete with the 
finalists from the eight other United 
States regions. The happy ending is that 
John Decker won the national speaking 
contest, and as the winner receives a 
$4,000 scholarship to any college of his 
choice, and since John Is a high-school 
senior, this scholarship is most oppor¬ 
tune. His high school also receives a 
$1,000 award. The brief Washington 
visit was terminated Thursday afternoon 
at 3:30 as Vice President Barkley ex¬ 
tended his congratulations. 

With such talent and such financial 
assurance of his future, John Decker is 
a very lucky young man. I extend to 
him my congratulations and best 
.w’ishes. 


Mr. Decker’s oration makes very good 
reading, and I believe the Members of 
this body would enjoy it. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Live Safely, Live Happily 
(By John Q. Decker) 

In my fancy, I have created the pleasant, 
average American town of Smithvllle. United 
States of America. It could be in California 
or Tennessee, or it could be in Maine. Chil¬ 
dren romp in the pleasant streets. Their 
merry shouts fill the crisp, autumn air. 
There is a flash of a careening car, a shriek 
of brakes and the car comes to a Jerking 
stop—but too late. As the quickly gathered 
crowd raises the broken body of a child there 
arises a solemn and often heard murmur: 
•‘He was speeding.” 

It Is a bright summer’s day. On the shores 
of Lake V»71nderm©rc. England’s knight of 
speed. Sir Henry Seagrave, steps Into his 
powerful twin-engined speed craft. He is 
strapped into the seat and the engines start. 
Out across the placid waters shoots the 
powerful craft. He deftly makes the circuit 
once, twice, then suddenly, as he speeds by 
the third time, the powerful motors literally 
rip the boat apart. Tragedy reigns, and Mer¬ 
cury, the God of Speed, has taken another 
life. Comes the echo; “He was speeding.” 

The night is dark, the moon has flitted 
behind a cloud, the engineer of a great 
streamlined train speeding across the con¬ 
tinent wants to get home to his wife and 
children. He opens the throttle just a little 
wider. The great Iron monster shudders as 
it rounds the last turns on the road home, 
and with a violent snap flicks off the tracks. 

Speed again has taken its toll. It has once 
anain deprived many of their desire to live 
safely, to live happily. 

These Incidents are typical of the cost we 
pay lor speed and more speed. Each year 
these incidents and many like them arc 
multiplied many thousands of times, in our 
homes, on our highways, and in our factone.s. 

Our mania for speed Is characteristic of 
our everyday life. We begin our day in our 
factory or school where the highest virtue is 
speed. After a half day spent in this at¬ 
mosphere we rivh across the streets barely 
missing onrushing cars with their drivers 
also bent on speed. We eat a quick lunch and 
repeat the same performance for the after¬ 
noon. At night we probably dance to a speedy, 
fast jazz band, finally going to bed to take 
a quick sleep to wake the next morning to 
start the new day in a world with too much 
speed. We are living to the tune of hurrying 
feet and the hum and buzz of speed in 
general. 

Speed Is a wonderful thing. It has enabled 
us to rise to a great Nation, in fact, the 
greatest of all nations both commercially 
and economically, but It has also pushed us 
towards attaining the high accident and 
death rate that we now have. Our fire trucks 
and fighter planes need to be swift aiid 
speedy, and our doctor’s hands need to be 
fast and .sure, but It Is the misapplication of 
this type of speed that is coaling us thou¬ 
sands of lives each year. We who have made 
speed our slave are now letting it backfire 
and become our master. Speed must not be 
allowed to take the driver’s seats In our cars, 
our planes, and our lives In order for Amer¬ 
icans to live safely, to live happily. 

America is looking through eyes that see 
not: they do not see that child playing In 
the road; they do not see that car coming 
at them as they stop from the sidewalk: they 
do not see that the faster you go does not 
necessarily mean you will reach your desti¬ 
nation quicker. Their mind is possessed with 
one word—speed. Our cemeteries are full 


of people who looked through eyes that did 
not see. Americans must make a choice; 
whether to be speed demons or to stop, look, 
and listen once in a while and live a little 
safer and a lot longer. 

A man, sometimes young, sometimes mid¬ 
dle-aged or older, takes a drink or two on 
the way home from the club in the late eve¬ 
ning. Not a great deal, but Just a little; 
anyway, Just a little drink couldn’t hurt any¬ 
body. As he nears the suburbs the smooth 
concrete just seems to roll away under his 
vision and he presses a little harder on the 
accelerator. “Joe Smith only got 80 miles 
an hour out of his car on this stretch, but I 
know I can beat that without even trying.” 
He is beating Joe Smith’s record, too, even 
though he doesn’t see that car coming from 
tl e side road w'lth his best friend, Tom 
Brown, in it. His name was in the headlines 
the next day—not for breaking Joe Smith’s 
record but for putting his best friend in the 
hospital for weeks and demolishing his new 
car. Just a little drink—but it helped no 
c \e to live more happily. Speeding and Its 
devastating effects cannot be confined to the 
highway alone, either. It harbors Itself In 
the home when Dad trips on Junior’s toys, at 
school when we trio on the stairs, and in 
the workshop when the worker loses a finger 
t.ying to be Just a little more clficlent and, 
above all, n little speedier. Safety devices 
help but many are not foolproof. 

In the fall of the year, in our State of 
Maine, thousands of hunters take to the 
woods in search of deer and other game. But 
last year and in previous years this army 
took the lives ol more than a score of their 
buddies. Why? Because some ol them were 
after just one thing and didn't care how they 
got It. Tliey shot and looked later. They 
were In too much of a hurry to let others 
live safely—live happily. 

There are many other types of accidents 
and one of the most disastrous of these is 
fires. Yet, one of these tragedies takes place 
every 20 seconds. Ninety percent of these 
are caused by pure carelessness. Why do 
people gamble with so many lives and homes 
at stake? The odd.s are against them and 
they know it, but they continue every 20 sec¬ 
onds to break a home, burn a building, and 
destroy the happiiieB.s of many. 

These types of nccidcnt.s are no respecter 
of i>crsons: they strike In all places and 
against all colors and creeds, in the home, at 
the individual and at the masses. 

An Incident that Illustrates this happened 
not many weeks ago. Over the Yankee net¬ 
work flashed the news bulletin of the crash of 
a troop tram near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. More 
than a score of American soldiers on their 
way to fight for a great cause were killed in 
this tragedy. During the mass funeral the 
tolling ol the great bells of every church. 
Catholic and Protestant alike, filled the great 
Wyoming Valley. 

Yes. the effects of accidents are no re¬ 
specter of persons, and we encounter them 
wherever we go—Irorir the man in the office 
who would always make a fast buck If he 
could, but would gamble his life away In 
trying to get across the road a little faster, 
to the boy in the home who is Just too busy 
to take care of his toys. 

America Is often called the melting pot 
of nations because of the many races and 
creeds of which It Is made up. But no rare 
or creed has escaped the ravages of speed 
and accidents in the United States. 

All have suffered, and all will continue to 
suffer until the people of America come to 
the realization that man is not Invincible, 
and that he’s rapidly losing his dominion 
over speed and machines, 

A week ago yesterday the newspapers car¬ 
ried a striking headline ”61 killed In railroad 
wreck.” A Jam-packed Pennsylvania com¬ 
muter train was speeding along and suddenly 
derailed. The cars telescoped into a mass 
of sharp, deadly metal wreckage killing 61 
passengers instantly. The cause? One pas- 
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senger who waa lucky enough to escape In¬ 
jury Bald, "I noticed the engineer trying to 
stop her. He was doing his level best to hold 
her back. He waa trying to stop her.** But 
a little push on the throttle turned this 
train into a raging monster. 

Engines and machines can be rebuilt, and 
new parts substituted Xor old, but the human 
body is not so constructed. A pair of eyes 
once gone is gone forever. A life once taken 
can never be restored. Americans of today 
don’t seem to realise this. They’re continu¬ 
ally letting machines, the slaves, speed, the 
slave, become the masters, the captains of 
our lives. America must examine herself 
and come to the realisation that we’re headed 
down the wrong road and we’re going too 
fast. We must stop, look, and listen In order 
to live safely—to live happily. 


No Wonder the Senator Wept 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

OF CALnrORNTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9.1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mi\ Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Min*or on Monday. March 19, 
1951. This editorial is another discus¬ 
sion of the sad plight of our Government 
as a result of the present low level of 
ethics now prevailing. 

Mr. T. B. Cosgrove, an attorney and a 
prominent civic leader in Los Angeles, 
has directed my attention to this edi¬ 
torial. I believe that every MembtT of 
the House will find it worthy of consid¬ 
eration. It follows: 

No Wonder the Senator Wept 

'Ihe picture of aging Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire weeping for a return to moral 
and ethical values In the United States made 
a dramatic moment In the Kefauver crime 
Investigation hearings. 

Well might the Senators weep, and honest 
Americans with them. 

No one can read the headlines from Wash¬ 
ington for the past 6 months without n deep 
feeling that the United States is suffering 
from moral atrophy and ethical dry rot. 

While American kids sire dying in Korea, 
smart operators with White House connec¬ 
tions are getting theirs In ways which are 
shady, if not illegfil. 

Fast buck boys with an In are placed In 
fat Jobs with companies beholden to the 
RPC for loans made with tax money, at the 
behest of Bill Boyle, the national chairman 
of the Democratic Party. (RPC Director 
Walter Lee Dunham tostlflccl that Boyle and 
Donald Dawson, a White House employee, 
had pressured him to find places for their 
pets In .such companies.) 

A White House stenographer gets a $9,450 
mink coat, charged to the account of a law¬ 
yer operating with unusual success before 
the RFC. Her husband gets an $18,000-a- 
year Job with Lustron. Inc., obligated to 
RFC for a $37,500,000 loan, and does no work 
for his $1.600-a-month salary. He had an 
“in.” He worked for Boyle as advance man 
for revcral Presidential tours, 

A former Congressman testified that a 
syndicate of Washington smartles engineered 
a deal to buy surplus tankers. They put 
up only $100,000 i.apitnl, and cut up a $5,- 
000,000 profit melon. They knew the right 
people. 


Gen. Harry Vaughan, the President’s pal, 
pressured Government officials to cut cor¬ 
ners in sugar allocations for his political 
playmates, and was all messed up in the deep 
freeze “gifts" to top brass. 

This week's latest scandal, which passes 
almost unnoticed, is the disclosure that the 
Coast Guard is providing a safe draft dodg¬ 
ers’ paradise for the young sons and nephews 
of Washington “Insiders.” 

The Coast Guard is at full strength, but 
they are enlisting around 40 recruits a 
week, almost all of the them from Washing¬ 
ton, most of them draft eligible who are 
kinfolks of VIPs. There have been instances 
where these favored relatives have been 
driven to the USCG recruiting offices in Gov¬ 
ernment limousines. 

A special port brigade has been set up In 
Washington by the USCG. a happy billet for 
draft evaders. They only have to report for 
a drill once a week, but It makes them draft- 
proof. 

This country and our way of life are 
gravely threatened by the vicious march of 
communism in the world. That is not the 
only throat to this country, however. The 
threat of rot and corruption and special 
privilege Is serious. 

By the strict letter of the law. these shady 
Washington deals may not be penal offenses, 
but they are moral offenses. Emlchment of 
Insiders by favoritism is not less wrong in 
1951 Washington than it was in Rome of 50 
B. C. or Marie Antoinette’s Paris. 

It waa heart-rot that caused the collapse 
of Romo and Pri.nce, the atrophy of public 
morals, the greed of smart operators with 
an “In.” 

It could happen here. 

Senator Tobey wept openly at disclosures 
that the whole fabric of Government is shot 
through with “fixes” and “ins.” It may be 
the tragedy of our time that so few men 
weep, or even pay much attention, as the 
tradlliou of clean Government grows daily 
more smirched. 


The Barden of Taxation in the United 
States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 20), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a front-page 
editorial entitled "Down the Road to Dis¬ 
aster." published in the Philadelphia 
Dispatch of April 1. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Down the Road To Disaster 

Taxation in the United States is now ap¬ 
proaching a point where a citbsen is prac¬ 
tically working for the GovcTnment. 

With Federal, State, and city taxes grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds, the people are now 
asking just when and where this tax oc¬ 
topus is going to stop. Taxes just can’t rise 
forever. 

The time Is not far away when the Gov¬ 
ernment will take most of the earned dollar 
from the pocket of the taxpayer. With three 
forms of Government taking a bite from the 
dollar, just what will the taxpayer have 
left? 
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Already the flow of new capital Into pri¬ 
vate busiueSB has ^ been slackened because 
the Government gets an increasing slice of 
profits. Incentive of the individual has been 
crippled. 

Responsible officials who continue to find 
the easiest way out by Imposing new taxes 
should take time out and read the history 
of the world to sec what happens to nations 
which have bled the taxpayers white. 


The Townsend Clubs Are Here To Stay 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, whenever a red-hot Issue of the 
Binghamton Press which directly or In¬ 
directly concerns your Congressman 
comes off the rollers, somebody manages 
to waylay the Issue which comes to my 
Washington desk. This has happened 
on a number of occasions, so I realize 
there is collusion somewhere. 

Therefore I did not see the vicious 
attack upon the Townsend organization 
of Broome County in last Friday’s issue. 
The Press issues of Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday had reached me, but I was 
still curious about what happened 
Friday. 

I found out soon enough; and, for their 
information, all I have to do is obtain 
a copy from the Library of Congress. I 
will doubtless continue to see the missing 
Press issues through this medium as I 
do not think they will dare hold up the 
copy that the Library receives. 

Friday’s Press carried what I thought 
it would, a scathing affront upon the 
whole Townsend movement by the mayor 
of Binghamton. 

It is well known that some o'f the 
wealthy advertisers of local newspapers 
have sworn to get the Townsendites be¬ 
cause they allow free speech in their 
meetings. Not being able to control 
their leaders or members, the bosses arc 
determined the Townsend clubs must go. 

They chose the mayor of Binghamton 
to sound off their initial blast, because 
he has been presented to the public by 
the Binghamton Press in a simon-pure 
role without a flaw or a word ever hav¬ 
ing been said against him. 

I am predicting that he will neither 
scare the Townsend clubs out of exist¬ 
ence in the Triple Cities nor weaken 
their position as the strongest political 
group in the southern tier. 

In 1940, the present mayor of Bing¬ 
hamton ran against your Congressman 
and was supported by the press, the old 
guard, and every other pompous antaco- 
nist I ever had in Broome County. The 
record show.s that the greatest plurality 
ever amassed by any candidate in our 
section was given to me, not because I 
was especially outstanding, but because 
the people had absolutely no use for the 
type of opposition they lined up against 
me. 
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The same gang is now dedicated to 
breaking up the Townsend organization, 
once and for all and they will go to 
gangster lengths to accomplish it. 1 
might add this mob is nonpartisan. 

But they can count on my getting into 
this fight on the side of the Americans 
in the Townsend movement. They can 
be sure that I will not stand idly by and 
let them ruin the painstaking work of 
so many years put forth by the Town- 
sendites. 

If they should succeed, because of their 
widespread real-estate holdings, to de¬ 
prive Townsend clubs of places to assem¬ 
ble, thus violating the United States 
Constitution and further presecuting the 
Americans of my district, I will person¬ 
ally see to it that fitting places are pro¬ 
vided in the Triple Cities tor the Town¬ 
send clubs to meet. 

The mayor may be all-powerful, with 
the weight of the press behind him, the 
force of radio, and the might of financial 
wizards as backers, but he cannot blot 
out the Townsend clubs from the valley 
of opportunity. 

They are there to stay. 


Necessity of an American Merchant 
Marine 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERTS. OXONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
question his been raised more than once. 
In connection with proposed legislation 
to aid the United States merchant ma¬ 
rine, Why a merchant marine? 

An article in the Mooremack News for 
March 1951, entitled “Korean Epic,” and 
an editorial entitled “Why a Merchant 
Marine?” give very persuasive answers to 
the question as to the need of maintain¬ 
ing and supporting a merchant marine 
whose first loyalty and efforts will be de¬ 
voted to the interests of the United 
States in war as well as in peace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article and editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

(Prom the Mooremack News of March 1951] 
Korean Epic 

In the past few weeks stories have drifted 
back from Korea, through letters and news 
dispatches, feature pieces in the newspapers, 
and official Washington statements, telling 
of the tremendous role played by American 
merchant ships in the difficult tasks faced 
by the United Nations forces in the Pacific 
war. 

Moore-McCormack Lines har. been honored 
by the participation of several of its ships 
In the operation, including the most fan¬ 
tastic incident of all. Involving the vessel 
Meredith Victory which, late In December, 
evacuated more than 14,000 persons from 


Hungnam, Korea, to Pusan, a nightmarish 
voyage that lasted three terrible days. 

Both the Mormaemoon and the Hunter Vic¬ 
tory which, along with the Meredith Victory, 
have been under charter by Mooremack to 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, also 
have written chapters in this newest record 
of achievement and have been accorded for¬ 
mal acknowledgment by the Governmen*. 

The Meredith Victory story, however, tops 
everything else In sheer drama. Indeed, 
when the first reports came in, officials of 
Military Sea Transportation Service and 
Mooremack expressed disbelief that this ship, 
built to carry 12 pas.sengers, commanded by 
Capt. L. P. LaRue, of Philadelphia, had actu¬ 
ally carried 14,000. But quick checks sup¬ 
ported the first report, and letters from men 
who were aboard. 

Hardly were the fear-driven passengers 
aboard the ship after a desperate flight across 
the country, according to Dino S. Savastio, 
the ship’s mate, than calls came to help with 
the delivery of mothers, five of whom gave 
birth within the first 24 hours. “There I 
stood with babies all around and something 
doing every minute,” he wrote his parents in 
Franklin Square. Long Lsland, as reported by 
the Nassau County paper Newsday. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, reporting the 
Meredith Victory story with special relish 
since her master. Capt. L. P. LaRue, Is a 
native of that city, said that the crew had 
loaded the 14,QUO Koreans by using booms 
and makeshift elevators and when the ship 
was loaded, she shoved off. One picture, re¬ 
produced on this page, shows a makeshift 
elevator in operation. 

Formal naval commendation for their 
work came to all of the Mooremack ships 
and to those of other operators ns well. Vice 
Admiral C. T. Joy, USN, of the Far East 
command, sent this message to Captain 
LaRue: 

“My most sincere congratulations on a job 
well done. Your performance throughout 
the Korean campaign has always been 
notable. In the successful redeployment of 
ground forces from northeast Korea your 
initiative and your enthusia.stlc and prompt 
response to all demands indicate that your 
organization is at Its best when the chips 
are down. The merchant mariners who 
performed for you did so silently but tlielr 
accomplishment speaks loudly. I find it 
comforting to work with such teammates.” 

Capt. A. F. Junker, USN. Deputy Com¬ 
mander of the MSTS, Western Pneifle, 
transmitting Admiral Joy’s message, added 
this on his own: “The cooperation and as¬ 
sistance of the merchant marine in the 
above-mentioned operation adds but one 
more page oi glory to merchant-marine his¬ 
tory, and I desire to add my own congratu¬ 
lations to those of Admiial Joy." 

Charles Regal, editor of the column. Down 
the Hatch, for the Seattle Post-Intelllgenccr, 
wrote: 

“Man of the year in this, man of the year 
In that. How about the .ship of the year? 
As far as Down the Hatch is concerned, 
1050's outstanding merchant ship was the 
steamship Meredith Victory, the ship that on 
December 22 evacuated 14,000 South Korean 
refugees in one load.” 

Mr. Regal quoted Capt, Raymond Fosse of 
the transport Sergeant Truman Kimbro, as 
follows, describing his thought when he saw 
the Meredith Victory approach Pusan: 

“When we first saw that Victory ship wo 
couldn't figure out what In the world it had 
on deck. From a distance it was simply a 
dark, solid mass. As the ship came nearer 
we could see it was human beings. They 
were packed so close you wondered how they 
could breathe. And there wasn’t a sound 
from them. They Just stood there, silently, 
waiting. Even the babies and children were 
strangely quiet. Unless you saw it, you 
couldn't believe it.” 


Mr. Regal said of the Meredith Victory’s 
14,000: “That surely was the largest number 
of persons ever taken aboard a freighter, of 
any size, and it may be the largest load ever 
taken by any ship. The Queen Mary (81,235 
gross tons) reportedly averaged ten to twelve 
thousands troops during the war. (The 
Meredith Victory is listed at 7,607 tons).” 
Inquiry at the New York offices of the Cunard 
White Star Line revealed that the largest 
passenger load ever carried by either of the 
Queen ships during the war was 15,000. The 
Queen Elizabeth in peacetime can carry 2,200 
passengers, the Queen Mary, 2,000, as against 
the Meredith Victory's 14,000. The feat of 
the latter at Korea becomes the more strik¬ 
ing on the basis of comparison. 

•rhe Mormaemoon, too, found drama when 
she was assigned to the Hungnam operation 
to pick up 2,800 evacuees. The Koreans, 
carrying rations of fish and rice, were sent 
to the ship’s hold where many of them 
climbed into trucks and, despite orders from 
the ship’s officers, proceeded to run truck 
motors to offset the cold. Fifty Koreans 
were overcome by the fumes, and their lives 
were saved only because the ship’s officers 
curried them to the deck and worked on 
them. This detail of the story, also carried 
by Newsday. was reported in a letter by 
James G. Wllkcrson, her second mate, of 
Bellerose. Long Island, to his parents. 

The effort of the Hunter Victory in this 
operation may be gaged by the following 
letter to the prc.sldent of Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, sent from Pusan by the Rever¬ 
end Father P. H. Cleary, a chaplain, a mem¬ 
ber of the Maryknoll order of priests: 

“Permit me to convey to you an expres¬ 
sion of congratulations and sincere thanks 
for the splendid conduct of the officers and 
crew of your ship Hunter Victory in its re¬ 
cent evacuation operation of our forces from 
Hungnam to Pusnn. 

“Tlie group with which I came out, Tenth 
Corps, loaded Saturday night, December 10, 
lelt Hungnam early Sunday morning, the 
17th, arrived Pusnn Tuesday the 19th. 

“As we neared Pusan, I have never heard 
of any ship’s personnel from all sides such 
acclamations of praise us came spontnneou.s- 
ly from the officers of the ’I’enth Corps for 
the officers and crew of the Hunter Victory, 
Tlie way they had gone all out to take care 
of us and make us as comfortable as possible 
at the cost of innumerable privations and 
actual hard.shlps lo themselves was the gen¬ 
eral topic of conversation among the groups 
of Army men wherever they gathered about 
the ship. The gratitude of all was sincere 
and deep. Personally, the officer wiiom I 
wish to commend most highly is the chief 
steward, Mr. John J. McGee. He went all 
out, performed a difficult job with unfailing 
courtesy and good humor successfully and 
to the delight of all aboard. 

“I know that several of the Tenth Corps 
officers intended to write you to express, their 
thanks and appreciation. The press of pres¬ 
ent circumstances of war and the crowded 
conditions here at the port may prevent 
their doing so. As the Catholic chaplain 
aboard, I wish to perform the very pleasant 
duty of addressing you In their behalf. Only 
the conditions I have just referred to have 
prevented me from doing so more promptly. 

“With every a.s.surance of grateful respect 
for you and your worthy representatives on 
the Hunter Victory.” 

A. V. Moore, president of the company, 
replying to Father Cleary, expressed his ap¬ 
preciation and that of the company, advised 
Father Cleary that he was sending a copy of 
the letter to Captain Prcusch and Chief 
Steward McGee, and added: 

“I know all the officers and crew of the 
Hunter Victory will indeed be most pleased 
to see that their efforts to serve under ex¬ 
tremely difficult conditions were so well re¬ 
ceived. Yes. Indeed, all of us admire the 
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courage of all those engaged In this present 
crisis in Korea. May the prayers of those 
at home help to speed a just peace and end 
this worldly unrest.*' 

Capt. Philip W. Atkinson, of the Monnac- 
moon, is a veteran Mooremack skipper. A 
native of Fitchburg, Mass., he worked up to 
chief officer through several of the company's 
ships, including the Saguache, the Carplaka, 
Argosy, Scanmail, Scanpenn, Scanstates, 
Scanyork, and others, and got his first com¬ 
mand In 1936. the Cliffioood. 

Captain LaRue won promotions through 
chief officer and became master of the Smith 
Thompson In 1944. then the George B. Mc¬ 
Clellan. and the Whittier Victory. He served 
6 months as first officer of the Uruguay, com¬ 
manded the Deborah Gannett and the Mor- 
macwrcn before taking command of the 
Meredith Victory in July of 1950. 

Capt. Charles H. Preusch, of the Hunter 
Victory, was born in Elmhurst, went to sea 
after his high-school work, as an assistant 
purser, then studied at City College, worked 
as a clerk and mechanic until he entered 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point in 1942. He was graduated in 1044, 
worked up from cadet through chief mate 
on several ships and obtained his first com¬ 
mand, the Hunter Victory, in August of 1950. 

IProm the Mooremack News of March 1961] 
Why A Mjerchamt Makine? 

Every so often the question is raised—Why 
a merchant marine? The fact that it has 
been answered a thousand times seems not 
to matter; again and again the facts must 
be presented in reply to the arguments that 
you can build a ship at lower cost in a for¬ 
eign yard, and man her much more cheaply 
with non-Americans. So why not build our 
ships in foreign yards? And why not man 
them with foreigners and operate them un¬ 
der another flag? Why not. Indeed? 

Of course, anyone who knows the story of 
the merchant fleet in the recent war does 
not ask these questions. The men who 
served in the war and saw our ships in action 
as transports of men and mat^ri^l, especially 
those high officers of Army and Navy who 
have openly and gladly conceded that their 
branches of our Armed Forces could never 
have achieved their wartime records without 
the help of merchant ships, arc not likely 
to ask, either. But unfortunately such folk 
appear to be In the minority. 

Something of a new type of answer may 
be fo\md on pages 4 and 6 of this issue of 
the Mooremack News, in the stories of the 
Mormaemoon, the Meredith Victory, and the 
Hunter Victory. When reading that story, 
remember that the United States is not now 
at war, that we as a Nation are merely par¬ 
ticipating in Korea as a unit of th^ United 
Nations. 

But these American merchant ships have 
served, nevertheless, as part of oiu* Nation’s 
contribution to the great cause that involves 
the democratic peoples of the world. Be¬ 
cause we have merchant ships we were able 
to send them to help with such tasks as that 
article describes. 

Imagine a ship built to accommodate 12 
passengers, and in an emergency moving 
14,000 panic-stricken souls from the scene of 
their peril, the young officers burdened with 
problems beyond an 3 d>hlng they had ever 
imagined in their days of training. That is 
the Meredith Victory’s story. Yet she was 
only one of more than 300 ships, merchant 
ships, at work on the Korean assignment. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Koehler, 
addressing the Propeller Club of the Port of 
New York, in January, described the Htmg- 
nam evacuation, the operation in which the 
Meredith Victory achieved her almost im- 
bellevable feat. He said that '‘in the face of 
greatest possible odds, despite the handicaps 
of terrain and worse weather, and regardless 


of enemy assaults, the Navy safely loaded 
aboard ship and evacuated 105,000 fighting 
men, 100,000 civilians, 17,600 vehicles and 
350,000 measurement tons of material." 

Quoting Vice Admiral Strutale, who was 
present at the operation, he said that for 
the first time in history, "an entire army with 
all its supplies and equipment has been suc¬ 
cessfully deployed by sea in the face of emer¬ 
gency pressure." Then Mr. Koehler added, 
as his own words, the following very signifi¬ 
cant and very gallant expression of the sen¬ 
timents of the Navy: 

"While this is no time for self-adulation, 
to suppress a surge of pride at this accom¬ 
plishment would be somewhat less than hu¬ 
man. Nor should I fall to point out to you 
that it would obviously have been a physi¬ 
cal Impossibility to carry out this staggering 
task without the ships and crews of the 
American merchant marine who were a vital 
component of this operation. 

"Not only at Hungnam, but at Pusan, In¬ 
chon, and other Korean ports these mer¬ 
chant vesscsl have played vital roles in every 
operation since hostilities began. Conse¬ 
quently, our traditional 'Well done’ goes 
equally to the American merchant marine 
and to the Navy." 

If additional figures are needed, here are a 
few. In a 4-month period following the out¬ 
break of the Korean hostilities nearly 4,000,- 
000 tons of cargo, exclusive of petroleum 
products, were moved from the continental 
United States to the Pacific theater in sup¬ 
port of the United Nations forces. Of this, 
more than 80 percent moved In privately 
owned American flag ships. In addition, 
185,000 military passengers were moved to 
the fighting front. 

Any sound student of national defense or 
national economy will explain quickly 
enough that the merchant marine stands 
abreast the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
the waging of war. an essential peacetime 
protection to our foreign trade in the fierce 
competition that exists for markets through¬ 
out the world. They will point out, too, 
that millions of dollars spent in labor and 
materials In the construction of a ship and 
then in operating her, are part of our na¬ 
tional Income. They would not be if the 
ship were built abroad and manned by for¬ 
eign crews, 

Tlie distressing feature of all this is that 
the lesson seems never really to be absorbed. 
There must be other Hungnams, other Mere¬ 
dith Victories. And even then we will find 
ourselves facing that question: Why a mer¬ 
chant marine? 


(hrerfeai Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following resolution unani¬ 
mously adopted on February 8, 1951, at 
the regular session of American Legion 
Post No. 519 of Mineral City, Ohio: 

Inasmuch as we are in an undeclared war, 
or police action, In Korea, and our boys have 
not been told why they are fighting, and our 
casualties are mounting higher, and none of 
our leaders can give us any Information as to 
what we expect to gain; we hereby request 
that our troops be withdrawn from Korea 
and returned home, and fxurthermore we 
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urge that no more troops be sent overseas to 
fight the battle of the world unless It is on 
a voluntary basis. Several States have al¬ 
ready passed the same resolution and the 
Issue is being pressed by some of the biggest 
men in the Nation. 

We do not believe that it la Just or right 
that a boy born in America must face years 
of military service for the sake of a foreign 
entanglement and we further rosoR.e that 
the power to wage an undeclared war or 
police action rest solely In the hands of Con¬ 
gress, who are the sole representatives of 
the people, that we may not be Involved In 
any more Korea.s. 

We believe these measures are In the be.st 
Interest of our beloved country, that it may 
serve the purpose of saving our economy, 
our resources, and our youth. 

R. M. Gay, Commander , 

Otis A. Pinuet, Adjutant, 


A Second Front 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun of April 6,1951: 

A Second Front 

A second front on the Chinese mainland 
has been proposed by General MacArthur 
in a letter to Congressman Martin of Massa¬ 
chusetts, minority leader In the House. 

The commander in Asia believes the time 
has come when the United States and the 
United Nations must take a realistic view 
of the position of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces under Chlang Kai-shek in Formosa, 
and without too much delay agree that this 
Chinese force, poised for action when given 
the word, must enter the campaign in Asia. 

General MacArthtir wants a second front 
on the Chinese mainland with Chiang's 
armies, reinforced by American equipment 
and military strategists, leading the cam¬ 
paign against the Chinese Communists. 
That, of course, would Immediately relieve 
pressure in Korea: it would mean that the 
Chinese Reds would be caught in a great 
pincer movement. It is doubtful that they 
could escape, unless given help from the 
Soviets. 

Up to this point, the arguments against 
using Chinese Nationalists hove been based 
primarily on the opinion that by giving the 
green light to Chiang, the Russian Reds 
would Immediately become active belliger¬ 
ents and world war III would be started. 

Russia, however, is not so devoted to the 
Chinese that it Is going to enter a “do or 
die" campaign In China. A second front, 
added to the present retreat of the Chinese 
Reds In Korea, would be enough to convince 
the war lords In Moscow that this is no 
time to Jump into a lo.«iing cause. 

General MacArthur has no doubt weighed 
all the possibllltieB of his proposal to use 
the Chinese Nationalists before sending them 
on to Washington. He is certainly not anx¬ 
ious to advocate any arrangement which 
will automatically touch off the big guns of 
world war III. 

Meanwhile, however, we again repeat that 
this would be an excellent time for General 
MacArthur to come back to the United States 
to have a few direct talks with both tha 
President and Congress. Letter-writing 
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serves a purpose, but direct contact would 
be much more beneficial In unpredictable 
situations such as we are now in. More¬ 
over, we believe that If the able commander 
In Korea should come to Washington for 
but a flying visit and should place all of 
his Ideas on the congressional table—making 
certain allowances for military security—he 
would be given complete sanction to move 
ahead in his own capable way. He might 
not have any difficulty In convincing this 
Government of the advantages of a second 
front with the Chinese Nationalist forces 
In the front ranks. 


Illegal Mexican Immigration 

EXTENSION OP REMARK*' 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGUS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mi’. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a series of 
five articles by Gladwin Hill, dealing with 
the illegal Mexican immigration into 
Southwest United States, which appeared 
in the New York Times March 25 to 29. 
Notwithstanding the estimated cost of 
printing these articles is $430.50, it is 
most timely that the economic and socio¬ 
logical problems analyzed in them be 
now brought to the attention of Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives. The Nation’s 
manpower needs are becoming acute. 
The agreement with Mexico is up for 
renewal. Legislation is about to be 
reported out in the House and Senate. 
The report of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Migrant Farm Labor has just 
emphasized again the grave conse¬ 
quences of our neglect of this situa¬ 
tion. And the so-called wet-back traffic 
affords alarming opportunities for the 
entry of Communist spies and saboteurs. 

The New York Times has again per¬ 
formed a significant public service in 
arranging for this survey and printing 
its findings on this problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the New York Times of March 25, 
19511 

Million a Yfar P'i.ee Mexico Only To Find 
Peonage Here—Ili.ecal Migration Acrors 
1.600-Mile Border by Seasonal Slave La¬ 
bor Depresses Latin and United States 
Levels Alike 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

San Antonio. Tex., March 24.—A visitor 
to the Southwest today has to make a douale 
mental adjustment to comprehend the con¬ 
ditions he flnds. 

First, ho has to think back 20 years to pro¬ 
hibition days, when wholesale violation of 
the laws of the United States was being ig¬ 
nored, tacitly sanctioned or overtly encour¬ 
aged by a large cross-section of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Second, he has to project himself In imag¬ 
ination back a full century to the days of 
slavery, when the systematic exploitation of 
an underprivileged class of humanity as 
cheap labor was an accepted part of the 
American social and economic order. 


Then the observer has to compound men¬ 
tally these two diverse anomalies and con¬ 
ceive of their existence in 1951 

For that. In effect. Is the situation today 
In the Southwest, and In parts of the deep 
South and the far West as well, arising from 
ttie ceaseless and steadily Increasing tide of 
Illegal Immigration from Mexico into the 
United States. 

This Illegal immigration now amounts to 
more than 1,000,000 Individuals a year. They 
sneak across the thinly patrolled 1,600-mlle 
border between Brownsville, Tex., and San 
Diego. Calif., In an unending hegira from 
Mexican unemployment and wage levels as 
low as 40 cenLs a day, seeking farm work 
and any other labor available in this coun¬ 
try. 

Some 500,000 of these wetbacks—so-callcd 
because of those who swim the Rio Grande, 
the Texas-Mexlco boundary—were caught by 
the United States Immigration and Naturali¬ 
zation Services’ border patrol Inst year and 
put back across the International line. 

The estimate of a total truffle of 1.000,000 
Is conservative, based on the surmise that for 
every one caught there Is one who isn’t 
caught. Most Immigration officers would 
concede a more likely average of .5 or 10 
to 1, and for some area.s responsible esti¬ 
mates go as high 0s 100 to 1: in such a 
reckoning many of the total would be not 
different individuals, but repeaters who rc- 
cros.s after having been deported. 

There are fewer than 900 border patrol 
officers to guard the whole 1.6C0 miles of 
boundary, and sometimes the deportees get 
hack Into the United Slates before the de¬ 
porting officers do. Some Mexicans have been 
deported as many as 20 times, only to return 
again and again. 

SOME RETURN. SOME STAY 

A large number of wetbacks regularly 
slip back Into Mexico after seasonal farm 
work ends. But tens of thousands of others 
have remained in the United States, manag¬ 
ing to settle down In seinlhlding in hundreds 
of communities along the border, or becom¬ 
ing transient laborers and filtering north¬ 
ward over the western half of the country all 
the way to the Caiiadiun border. 

Technically every one of these wetbacks 
Is an illegal alien, the same as a foreigner 
who slipped through the paradoxically tight 
immigration patrols at Ellis Island—a viola¬ 
tor of the Federal law, subject to imprison¬ 
ment. 

But becau.se the bulk of this Immigration 
Is tidal, advancing and receding with the 
regularity of the seasons, it has come to be 
taken for granted, both by the United States 
border population and the Nation at large, 

Superllclally, the wetback traffic is just 
a picturesque cat-and-mouse game on a 
grand scale between a mass of amiable Latins 
and an overwhelmed border patrol. 

In actuality, however, a year’s study of the 
situation by this correspondent, ending in a 
recent 5.000-mllc tour of the border area, 
shows it to be a phenomenon whose real eco¬ 
nomic and social Implications should shock 
the average American when fully known and 
comprehended. 

PEONAGE AND SLAVERY 

The Impression Is wide.spread that these 
Mexicans simply come over as a regular es¬ 
sential and harmless supplement to the do- 
me.stic harvest forces. 

The fact lb that they are attracted by the 
glittering prospect of high American wages, 
and in many cases actively recruited by large- 
scale ranchers or their representatives, only 
to work for wages that have been described 
by United States immigration officers as tan¬ 
tamount to peonage and under conditions 
compared on the same authority to ante¬ 
bellum slavery. 

"This traffic In contraband labor actually 
l.«? w'orjse In Its elements than either prohibi¬ 
tion or slavery,” a nationally prominent fig¬ 


ure in the Southwest commented a few days 
ago. ‘‘Prohibition Involved only traffic in al¬ 
cohol. This is traffic In human beings. And 
in slavery some responsibility, at least, was 
acknowledged for the release of the slaves. 
Here there is none.” 

The wetback, a penniless fugitive, has 
to take whatever wages are offered, which, 
because of the multitude of wetbacks avail¬ 
able, usually are at a bare existence level or 
below it. His traditional housing is the 
crudest form of shack or hovel, wherever he 
can find It, or Just the open air. His status 
denies him access to regular community 
legal and welfare agencies. If he doesn’t like 
his situation he can go back where he came 
from. There are thousands of other hope¬ 
fuls south of the border ready to take his 
place. 

AMERICAN I.EVELS DEPRESSED 

Aside from the abuses to which these Mexi¬ 
cans themselves are subject, the truffle In 
wetbacks has manifestly baneful effects on 
the citizenry with which they mingle. 

In many sections of Texas, Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia and other areas they depress the 
general standards of wages and working con¬ 
ditions below the uccejited American levels. 
Instead of supplementing the domestic labor 
force they undercut it. taking jobs from tens 
of thousands of native citizens, farm and 
urban workcr.s nhke. 

In the agricultural field, particularly, the 
resulting native displaced persons have to 
Join the great .stream of migrant labor that 
fans out annually northward all the way 
from New York to Oregon, working a good 
deal of the time f(^r substandard wages and 
working condition.s and. in turn, taking jobs 
from resident local workers. 

From a sociological standpoint, the wet¬ 
back traffic has obliterated the border com¬ 
pletely. transforming the 3,000,000 Spaiilsh- 
American citizen.s of the Southwest—many 
of whose families have been In the area lor 
centuries—into a culturnl peninsula of 
Mexico, retarding their a.s.similation, in the 
opinion of experts, by a generation or more, 
and perpetuating and aggravating some ol 
the worst conditions of health, education 
and social, economic and political uninte¬ 
gration that can be lound in the country. 

Finally, the wetback traffic has engen¬ 
dered, In somewhat the way prohibition did, 
an atmospiiere ol amoralily and warped 
thinking which demonstrably extends irom 
Ihe farmer exploiters ot wetback labor 
through their communities and local and 
State officials, to the highest levels of the 
Federal Govci nment. 

rT'.S OUT IN THE OPEN 

Although this may sound sensational, the 
remarkable thing l.s tiiut there is no secrecy 
about the situation. Despite an elabo¬ 
rate legendry that has grown up to screen It, 
and occasional effort.s to dissimulate the 
facts, most ol the details arc matters ol lur- 
mul iniblic record or common knowledge in 
the region. 

The main problem in inquiring into it is 
to preserve one’s sense ol proportion and 
avoid entanglement in the falsew'ork of ra¬ 
tionalization that has grown up over the 
years to Justify the system and maintain It. 

'riie wetback situation is of particular 
pertinence at this time. The defense emer¬ 
gency has evoked official pioposuls for the 
importation of hundreds of thousands of 
workers from outside the continental United 
States. 

Before Congress Is a draft extension of the 
1949 agreement between the United States 
and Mexico, which expires in June, govern¬ 
ing the Ho-called "Importation” of Mexican 
farm workers under contracts which in ac¬ 
tuality have degenerated into the legalization 
of wetbacks. 

Before President Truman Is the Initial re¬ 
port of the special lay commission he ap¬ 
pointed last summer to Investigate the prob- 
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lem» of migrant farm labor and tba wet¬ 
back evil. 

Also, it haa lately been realised that the 
wetback traffic offers a wide-open avenue 
for Communist spies to enter tbe country. 
There is no public record of any having been 
caught lately. But immigration officers ac¬ 
knowledge that every year at least a handful 
of Europeans^ some of them with Communist 
backgrounds, are netted . mong the wet¬ 
backs, and that In cold fact Joseph Stalin 
might adopt a perfunctory disguise and walk 
Into the country this way. 

Legal Immigration Into the United States 
from Mexico—on which there is no quota 
limit—involves such complications as fees, 
literacy standards. Job assurance, and con¬ 
sular approval. It Is much easier to sail, 
wade, or swim the Rio Qrande, seldom more 
than 100 yards wide, or Just to walk across 
the largely unlenced dry sections of the 
border. 

Such an Illegal crossing is a misdemeanor 
the first time and a felony after an initial 
deportation, subject to a years’ imprison¬ 
ment and $1,000 fine. But the wetbacks 
numbers largely defy prosecution. 

Detention facilities and court dockets are 
BO crowded that anything beyond quick de¬ 
portation of first offenders has had to be 
abandoned. The latest authoritative analysis 
indicates that only about 25 of every 10,000 
caught are prosecuted. 

8o the influx has snowballed. In the San 
Antonio Immigration district, the largest of 
three covering the border, the ntimbcr of ap¬ 
prehensions—generally conceded to be in 
direct proportion to the total traffic—has 
Jumped from 43,000 in 1046 to 216,000 last 
year. 

In the Los Angeles district, covering Cali¬ 
fornia and western Arlaona, they Jumped 
from 4,000 In 1943 to 230,000 last year. And 
the traffic is motmting steadily. The Los 
Angeles district’s apprehensions In January 
and February of last year totaled 19,500: for 
the same period this year they were 33,800. 

The wetback traffic dwarfs the legal con¬ 
tracting of Mexican labor under the interna- 
tlonal agreement, and has become almost 
inextricably enmeshed with It. At the mo¬ 
ment, according to the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service, there are about 28,000 contract 
Mexicans in the country. Most of them were 
not imported at all. but are exwctbacks who 
were rounded up north of tlie border, proc¬ 
essed at border immigration and consular 
stations, and given legal work permits under 
guaranties of somewhat better conditions 
than those accorded wetbacks. 

Once across the line, the wetback passes 
himself off as one of the 8.000,000 citizen 
Mezlcan-Americans. Tbe main centers of 
wetback labor are tbe large-scale cotton, 
citrus, and vegetable ranching areas of Ari¬ 
zona. and the Imperial and San Joaquin Val- 
le]w of California. 

In lesser numbers wetbacks can be found 
seasonally on farms in Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and other parts of the West, and over 
in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Missouri, jffvery 
week or two a planeload is shipped from 
Chicago back to the border. 

Employment of wetbacks, although from 
a realistic standpoint tantamount to harbor¬ 
ing a fugitive, bas been held by the Federal 
courts to be not a punishable offense because 
of the omission in the 1917 version of the 
immigration laws of any specific penalty. 

(From the New York Times of March 26.1951 ] 
PxoNB Nst Parmkk a Pabulous Psorrr—II- 

ucoAL Migrants FSom Mexico Workino 

Rich Bon. o» West, a Bonanza to Explott- 

Bis— ^Pat 15 TO 25 Cbnts a Day, and Many 

Rrckivx Pood Alone. Wbuje Shelter JE a 

BUT/ A ThatcB/ or the Btars 
(By Qladwin Hill) 

Brownsville, Tex.. March 25.—The lower 
Rio Grande Valley Is the heart of the 1,600- 
mlie wide border belt stretching from Texas 


to California Into which more than 1,000,000 
Mexloans annually infiltrate illegally in quest 
of work. 

Here, amid such towns as Weslaco, Donna. 
Harlingen, and McAllen are some of the most 
fertile and productive cotton, citrus, and 
vegetable lands in the country. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley comprises 
principally three counties. Cameron. Hidalgo, 
and Willacy, with 800.000 population. Their 
cmly fractionally cultivated gross area of 
3,0C0 square miles, although constituting 
only 2 percent of the total area of the State, 
yields some 16 percent of its farm income. 

In this relatively small area on an average 
day during last year’s harvest peak, according 
to a careful study by two leading southwest¬ 
ern sooiologists. about 100,000 wetbacks were 
working. A check of 14 farms taken at ran¬ 
dom by Dr. Lyle Saunders of the University 
of New Mexico and Dr. Olen Leonard of Van¬ 
derbilt University, disclosed that 93 out of 
every 100 workers were Illegal Mexican aliens. 

THROUGHOUT WHOLE AREA 

In lesser concentrations as the distance 
from the border Increases, but still in swarms 
of thousands, other wetbacks can be foimd 
in the harvesting and thinning seasons In 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the Imperial 
and San Joaquin Valleys of California, and 
many other sections of the West and South— 
legally fugitives from Justice, but beneficiar¬ 
ies—or victims—of skimpy border protection, 
grasping farmers and an apathetic public. 

Over the whole area there are many farm¬ 
ers and farm associations that, because of 
special circumstances or plain scruples, do 
not use “wetbacks”: but for the average 
farmer such a course means bucking an en¬ 
trenched cheap-labor system. 

In contrast to visions of affluence conjured 
up by the wide disparity In United States 
and Mexican living standards, the “wetback” 
finds himself under a system of wages gov¬ 
erned entirely by what the traffic will bear. 

Farmers acknowledged to the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor last summer 
that they paid field hands as low as 15 cents 
an hour. According to the Saunders-Leonard 
study, the prevailing hourly wage for “wet¬ 
backs” In this valley last year was 25 cents 
an hour. 

TWENTY-SIX-DOr,LAB C OTTON PICKERS 

Although cotton was selling at exception¬ 
ally high prices, the cotton picking rate in 
the valley was at its lowest in some time. 
|ljZ5 a hundred pounds—at which, it was 
calculated, the averse picker might earn a 
maximum of about $26 for a 7-day week. 

Hourly rates like 25 cents do not neces¬ 
sarily indicate the real wage level in a par¬ 
ticular situation, because they may be re¬ 
placed by piecework rates that are less, or by 
day rates based on a theoretical 8 hours that 
in practice may stretch out to 10 or 11 hours. 

Gross wages, moreover, are often subject 
to deductions for meals, commissary pur¬ 
chases. and special assessments, such as tbe 
common practice of charging workers for 
binding wire for vegetables, a practice obvi¬ 
ously Implying either a paring of the nomi¬ 
nal wage or profiteering on the wire. 

Two cases reported last summer at Mc¬ 
Allen were a father, mother, and two chil¬ 
dren who had worked 4 days for a net of 
$6 .50 and an inexperienced cotton picker 
who after 3 days’ work was told he bad Just 
earned the food he had eaten. 

SOME GET NO CASH 

It is not extraordinary for “wetbacks” to 
report having worked for weeks only to be 
told that there was no cash due them. In 
such a circumstance the “wetback” has lit¬ 
tle scope for argument; the farmer can Just 
turn him into the immigration authorltieR 
for deportation. 

A few days ago I talked with a “wetback** 
named Felix Moreno who bad come into EL 
Centro, Calif., to get help in coUecting $47 


he said a nearby farmer owed him for 10 
days of carrot-bundling. He was 1 of 50 
“wetbacks” in a crew of 65. A typical “wet¬ 
back” in many respects. Moreno was 24 years 
old and had a wife and year-old child back 
in Mexico. 

Last fall ho had taken more than a month’s 
Mexican wages to buy a train ticket from 
Santiago, Guanajuato, 800 miles south of the 
border. He had walked across the line in 
the desert and worked intermittently in cot¬ 
ton and vegetables in the 6 months since. 
In his pocket he had 20 cents. 

Aside from wages, the “wetback” gets 
nothing. His lodging is seldom better than 
an irrigation ditch-bank or hut improvised 
from Junk or thatch. The worker housing 
situation in Lower Rio Grande Valley ranches 
was tersely summarized In a report pub¬ 
lished by the University of Texas last De¬ 
cember: 

“No housing facilities exist.” 

Southwestern farmer.s have two principal 
explanations for the wholesale resort to labor 
that is contraband but the employment of 
which, because of legal technicalities, is not 
subject to prosecution. 

One is that “iocal labor Is not avail¬ 
able.” 

It Is true that, under present arrange¬ 
ments. peak harvest labor requirements 
often exceed the Immediate local supply. 
The University of Texas survey, made by 
Prof. Bastln Nelson and Prof. Frederic Mey¬ 
ers, found, for instance, that in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley seasonal cotton labor 
needs fluctuated from 5,000 to 125,000 against 
a permanent total labor force of only 38,000. 

However, the same study found that an 
adequate supply might well be drawn from 
within the State of Texas If adequate mone¬ 
tary and other considerations were offered. 

Observing that “much of the agricultural 
labor in the valley la performed by Illegal 
entrants from Mexico,” and tactfully skirting 
the question of wages with the nutation 
that they were “low” even in comparison 
with other parts of Texas, the Nclson-Meyers 
report continued: 

“The valley has an opportunity almost 
unique In a largely agricultural area of pro¬ 
viding steady year-around Jobs for a perma¬ 
nent resident labor force • • • (but) no 
such stable and desirable conditions exist, 
and the reasons for their lack lie plainly 
In the instability created by the continuous 
traffic back and forth across the Rio Grande. 

FACIUnZS UNNECESSARY 

•“The living standards which Mexican na¬ 
tionals are willing to tolerate, and the fact 
that so many of them are only temporary 
residents, have made it unnecessary for val¬ 
ley farmers to provide housing, sanitary 
facilities and other non wage perquisites ade¬ 
quate to retain a permanent resident farm 
population.” 

During the last few years while the “wet¬ 
back" traffic has been increasing at a rate 
of 60 percent or more a year, there has 
been more or less constant farm unemploy¬ 
ment In the Southwest. 

In the face of purported shortages of labor 
In Texas, every year around 100.000 resi¬ 
dents of the State take to the road. Joining 
the migrant farm-labor stream to the States 
north, west and east, where lessened “wet¬ 
back" competition brings more adequate 
compensation. 

Granting the possible occasional need for 
foreign labor, there Is machinery under the 
United States-Mcxlco agreement of 1949 for 
the legal importation of workers under con¬ 
tract. But the farmers do not like this, 
because contracting involves minimum 
wages—ranging currently from 40 rente an 
hour lor Texas to 60 cents for CalHomla*- 
and guaranties of housing, insurance, and 
other conditions that make it far more ex¬ 
pensive than "wetbacks." Consequently, 
legal contracting ha.s remained minute in 
comparisou with “wetback” employment. 
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Although wetback employment is such 
an established Institution that Rio Grande 
Valley newspapers refer to it baldly as "cheap 
labor," farmers often argue that any greater 
labor costs would put them out of business. 

CAN BE DONE 

There is telling evidence in contradiction 
of this contention. For virtually every case 
where a crop is being produced with wet¬ 
back labor, instances can be found of the 
same crop’s being produced competitively— 
often in less favorable areas—with legal 
Mexican contract labor or domestic labor. 

At the lime farmers in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley were paying $1.26 for cotton 
picking, farmers in California's Sa?i Joaquin 
Valley—300 miles north of the border— 
were paying $3—and making impressive 
profits. Similar differentials customarily 
exist in citrus and vegetable production, 
despite California's more costly distance from 
eastern markets. 

Even within Texas, at a time when daily 
wages for cotton chopping (thinning) In the 
valley were about $2.26 the Nelson-Meyers 
report said, "in the northeast Sandy Lands 
of Texas they were $3, in Corpus Chrlstl and 
the coa.st prairie areas they were $4, in the 
rolling plains $5, and in the high plains 
$5.26." 

The Saunders-Leonard study indicated 
that valley farmers were able to realize up¬ 
wards of $5,000,000 extra profit on their 
cotton crop last summer by their illegal- 
labor wage rates. This comfortable differ¬ 
ential possibly throws light on the fact that 
during 1949, when the farm Income of the 
State as a whole was declining 8 percent, 
according to statLstics of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, valley farmers were able 
to Increase their income by 7 percent. 

(Prom the New York Times of March 27, 
1051] 

Peons in the West Lowering Culture- 

Illegal Migrants From Mexico Form Vast 

Unassimilable Bloc of Population—All 

Standards Decline—Health, Education, 

Democracy in Areas Where W’etbacks 

Work Are Deplorable 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

El Paso, Tex., March 26.—The annual inva¬ 
sion of the United States by more than 
1,000,000 illegal Mexican border-jumpers, 
long regarded by some as merely a quaint 
regional phenomenon of the Southwest, is 
emerging as a prime factor in some of the 
worst economic and social conditions in the 
Nation. 

It is a matter of extensive public record 
that the 3,000,000 Mexican-American citizens 
of the Southwest are one of the most under¬ 
privileged segments of the population, in 
earnings, health, education, and equality of 
treatment. 

The wetbacks, whose Influx in its pres¬ 
ent proportions is a development of recent 
years, did not originate these conditions. In 
the opinion of a large number of expert ob¬ 
servers. however, their presence has done 
much to perpetuate and aggravate them. 

"Prom a cultural standpoint," states Dr. 
George Sanchez, head of the department of 
history and philosophy of education at the 
University of Texas, and probably the fore¬ 
most student of regional Interracial affairs, 
"the influx of a million or more wetbacks 
a year transforms the Spanish-speaking peo¬ 
ple of the Southwest from an ethnic group 
which might be assimilated with reasonable 
facility into what I cnll a ‘culturally indi¬ 
gestible' peninsula of Mexico. 

NULLIFIES integration 

•'The wetback migration tends to nullify 
processes of social integration going back 
300 or 350 years, and I would say at the pres¬ 
ent time has set the whole assimilation proc¬ 
ess back at least LO or 30 ycnrB." 

It is the Mcxican-American citizens whom, 
primarily, tne wetback cheap-labor inva- 


Blon deprives of jobs and. through broad eco¬ 
nomic pressures, pulls down to its own primi¬ 
tive living standards. 

It Is the wetbacks, as parties to an In¬ 
formal system of peonage, who inexorably 
tend to set the level of the far from friction- 
less relations between the Mexican-Amerl- 
cans and the Anglos. 

"No citizen who wants to live in even a 
minimum of comfort and decency can com¬ 
pete with the wetback wage scale,” Dr. San¬ 
chez and Dr. Lyle Saunders, of the University 
of New Mexico, said In a recent report of the 
University of Texas' continuing study of the 
Spanish-speaking peoples, a project of the 
Rockefeller Foundation's general education 
board. 

"With an oversupply of cheap, unprotected 
labor always present, organization of work¬ 
ers is impossible. Individual bargaining Is 
futile. 

"There are only two choices: work for what 
the wetback works for and live as he lives, 
or leave the area. Many accept the former 
alternative. Those who can, choose the sec¬ 
ond and become dlsploced persons. Either 
choice results in undesirable conditions for 
the individual and social problems for the 
community." 

IN the wake or POVERTY 

"For those who stay and attempt to com¬ 
pete, there is poverty and all the evils asso¬ 
ciated with it: disease, ignorance, child labor, 
crime and delinquency, lack of concern with 
civic affairs, slum conditions, and always the 
weight of a deadened, passive, apathetic pop¬ 
ulation to be carried on the shoulders of 
other elements of the community. 

"For those who leave, there are similar 
problems of health, education, welfare, and 
housing—problems that affect Uiose mlgrat- 
In:; and those in the communities to which 
they go." 

The second alternative is exemplified in 
the annual migration of around 100,000 Tex¬ 
ans, along with thousands of farm workers 
resident In other wetback States, to other 
harvest areas of the Nation in quest of re¬ 
munerative work. 

It is possibly more than coincidence that 
the number of migrant farm workers who 
course the Nation annually has been inde¬ 
pendently estimated at 1,000,000—on the 
order of a conservative estimate ol the num¬ 
ber of wetbacks who annually breach the 
border. 

The soiuces of this migration vary In many 
cases in direct proportion to the presence of 
wetbacks. In the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, the heart of wctbackland, where 
as many as 100,000 wetbacks may be work¬ 
ing at one time during the harvest peak, a 
recent survey showed that of 16,000 families, 
8,000 had hit the migrant trail during a 
2-year period. 

NOT MERELY AGRICUI.TURE 

The dislocations are not confined to the 
agricultural field. Wetbacks filter into 
every occupation from culinary work to the 
building trades. Practically any labor union 
In the 1,600-mile border zone from Texas to 
Calllornia can cite local instances of wet¬ 
back competition in Its field. 

An analysis of a group of 160 supposedly 
agrarian wetbjicks picked at random from 
among a summer’s deportations by Dr. Saun¬ 
ders disclosed nine bricklayers, seven truck 
drivers, three miners, two lactory workers, 
two welders, two weavers, a painter, a barber, 
a blacksmith, a butcher, a shoemaker, and 
a policeman. 

A check of a single residential block in El 
Paso, Tex,, one day last summer turned up 
three wetbacks doing craft work—a painter, 
a carpenter, and a carpenter’s helper—work¬ 
ing at rates from 67 cents an hour down to 
37 cents. 

In southwest Texas, wetback competition 
Is BO strong that even such nationally pow¬ 
erful unions as the teamsters’ and the build¬ 
ing trades’ are only sketchily organized. An 


organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor In the area acknowledged sadly that 
even loyal union members had got In the 
habit of working on Jobs beside wetbacks 
without protest. 

The approximately 1.260,000 Mexican- 
Americans in Texas comprise one-sixth of 
the State's population. In many parts of 
southwest Texas they are predominant In 
the population. 

COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES 

Among the Anglo-American population, 
the 1946 death rate from diphtheria was 1.81 
per 100,000 population; for the Spanish- 
speaking people, a synonym for Mexican- 
Amerlcans, it was 6.47; the Anglo-American 
whooping cough rate was .64, the Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan 6.73; the tuberculosis death rate 
Was 25.4 for Anglo-Americans, 169 for Mexl- 
can-Amerlcans. 

In San Antonio, the largest city of flouth- 
ern Texas, the tuberculosis death rate among 
Anglo-Americans is 40, among Negroes 60, 
and among Mexican-Aineiicans 160. 

General conditions worsen as you progress 
into the wetback country. In Hidalgo Coun¬ 
ty. one of three that make up the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, a United States Public Health 
Service survey of 3,103 resident Spanish- 
speaking families comprising 16,782 persons, 
disclosed that in 1947-48, 9.8 percent had 
annual Incomes below $500, 41.6 percent be¬ 
low $1,000, 68.3 percent below $1,600, and 
82.9 percent below $2,000, 

In Hidalgo County in 1949, the Infant 
death rate among Spanish-speaking people 
was nearly five times that among the non- 
Spanlsh speaking. In 1949, Hidalgo and ad¬ 
jacent Cameron County, although contain¬ 
ing only one-thirtieth of the State’s popula¬ 
tion, accounted for one-fifteenth of all the 
State’s meningitis, one-twelfth of its ty¬ 
phoid and diphtheria, one-seventh of its 
dysentery, and one-fifth of its malaria. 

EDUCATIONAL DEFICIENCIES 

Comparable educational deficiencies char¬ 
acterize the region. The larm-worker mi¬ 
gration from Texas customarily starts in the 
early spring, months belore the school year 
ends, and the workers do not return until 
tall, after the school year has started. 

Among families who do not migrate, and 
who are faced with making livings under the 
competition of wetback wages, child labor is 
so common that in some parts of west Texas 
the public schools remain closed for an extra 
month while the fall harvest Is on. They 
remain open an extra month at the end of 
the year, but this evidently i.s a minor com¬ 
pensatory factor. In the three valley coun- 
tic.s. a recent University of Texas study dis¬ 
closed, In the age bracket 6 to 17, more than 
40 percent of the children were absent from 
school on a given day. 

"It .seems perfectly plain from the figures 
that a fairly large percentage of the scho¬ 
lastics belong to the labor force In some 
degree * • • and that a fairly large 
percentage of (children above 14) belong 
regularly to the labor force." 

The United States Public Health Service 
survey of 3,103 Hidalgo County SpanLsh- 
speaking families disclosed that 53 percent 
of their memhors had no formal schooling, 
76 percent had less than 3 years, only 16 per¬ 
cent had irom 3 to 6 years, only 1 percent had 
completed high school, and only 1 out of 
1,000 had attended college. 

Of those pcr.sons over 21, 46 percent had 
no schooling, only 2 percent had completed 
high school, and only 2 out of 1.000 had 
attended college. Sixty-seven percent could 
not speak English, and 39 percent were il¬ 
literate even in Spanish. For comparison, 
the latest available State statistics on edu¬ 
cation among the over-all population of the 
same county show that 64.6 percent had com¬ 
pleted five grades or more, and that 20.6 per¬ 
cent had completed high school. 

The retarded assimilation of the Spnnlsh- 
speaking people, the Unlvcr^aity ol Texas re- 
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port stated, Is revealed In eeoond and third 
generation citizens who do not speak or who 
are not fluent In the language of their coun¬ 
try, In poor school attendance records and 
low educational attainments, In abnormally 
high concentrations In unskilled occupa¬ 
tions, In the persistence of separate, segre¬ 
gated institutions, and In subjective out¬ 
group feelings toward non-Bpanish-speaklng 
citizens. 

Despite all the problems of assimilation. 
Dr. Saunders concluded from a recent 
study of the valley, it is conceivable that a 
mutually satisfactory adjustment involving 
a considerable cultural and perhaps even 
biological blending of both groups might 
have been reached had it not been for the 
continual inflow of large numbers of wet¬ 
backs. 

*Tor the wetback embodies most of the 
elements necessary to reinforce the stereo¬ 
typed notions of the Anglo through which 
he sees or fancies he sees undesirable char¬ 
acteristics in the Bpanlsh-speaklng group, 
and tends to assign to all Spanish-speaking 
people the characteristics he thinks he sees 
in the wetbacks. • • • poor, unedu¬ 

cated, unskilled, underfed and frequently 
unclean. 

DISCBXICXNATTON RAMPANT 
Although the Texas courts have held that 
Mexican-Americans are white and therefore 
not subject to the same level of segregation 
as Negroes, they are still subject to extensive 
discrimination—^both organized as in certain 
public housing projects, and Informally. A 
typical example reported by Dr. Saunders Is 
that where Anglo-American stenographers 
get between $160 tnd $250 a month, and 
average about $167, the standard scale for 
Mexican-Amerlcans. despite their convenient 
bUlnguality, is $100 to $150. 

Although constituting some 16 percent of 
the population of Texas. Mexican-Amerlcans 
account for only 2 percent of the enrollment 
In the State's 4-year colleges and universities. 

Consonant conditions obtain, in varying 
degrees, throughout the Southwest. 

Possible illumination of the correlation 
between the status of the wetbacks and that 
of the Mexican-Amerlcans is provided by a 
comparison of their role In public affairs, in 
the States of Texas, New Mexico, and Cali¬ 
fornia. In all three States. Spanish-speak¬ 
ing populations have been established for 
more than a century. In New Mexico, the 
Spanish-speaking people constitute a larger 
proportion of the over-all population than 
In the other States—about half—but from 
a governmental Btand|X)lnt their concentra¬ 
tion Is no greater In various areas than In 
Important sections of Texas and California. 

In the latter two States, prime termini of 
the wetback Influx, you can search the 
rosters of State, county and local legislative 
and administrative personnel through hun¬ 
dreds of names without encountering one 
that is Spanish. 

In New Mexico, which has only 100 miles 
of border contiguous to Mexico and where 
there is relatively little farming to draw 
wetbacks for practically every Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can In public office—including the State's 
representation in Congress—you can And a 
person of Latin extraction. 

(Prom the New York Times of March 28, 
1951] 

Southwest Winks at Wetback Jobs— 
Ethics Cast Aside as Growers Accept 
Peonage Idea and Bridle at Interfer¬ 
ence—^Federal Sanction Noted—Border 
Patrol Officers Report Pressures From 
Washington To "Go Easy" in Raids 
(By Gladwin HUl) 

*L Paso, Tex., March 27.—^The rise In Il¬ 
legal border-crossing by Mexican wetbacks 
to a current rate of more than 1,000,000 
cases a year has been accompanied by a 


curious relaxation in ethical standards ex¬ 
tending all the way from the farmer-ex¬ 
ploiters of this contraband labor to the 
highest levels of the Federal Government. 

Although wetbacks are fugitives from 
justice, southwestern cotton, 
vegetable growers have come • 
view that there is nothing wron 
Ing them, harboring them or 
tlvely recruiting them across 1 
tlonal boundary. 

Further, they have come to fc 
a vested right in the traffic. Any i 
the normal token Interference with It by the 
Inunigratlon Service's skimpy border pa¬ 
trol—with less than 900 officers for the 1,600- 
mile expanse from Texas to the Pacific 
Ocean—brings an outraged hue and cry from 
communities thoroughly Indoctrinated with 
the farmers’ attitude. 

A year ago, In a special drive, border-pa¬ 
trol officers were concentrated temporarily 
along the Rio Grande and In 1 month In¬ 
creased their apprehensions from 16,490 to 
24,415. 

GESTAPO tactics CHARGED 

Newspapers of the lower Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley immediately accused the Immigration 
Scrvlco editorially of “siding with Mexico" 
and described valley farmers as “justifiably 
resentful” at having their scheme of things 
thus disrupted. 

A barrage of feature articles followed, de¬ 
scribing In emotional verbiage the pur¬ 
ported separation of families by the deporta¬ 
tion of border jumpers (an exigency specifi¬ 
cally exempted in the immigration laws); 
and dire conditions allegedly created on the 
Mexican side of the border by the congestion 
of deportees (which Mexican officials prompt¬ 
ly denied). 

The border patrol, long known for Its 
anomalously amicable relations with both 
the farmers whose fields It periodically raids 
and the Mexicans it deports, was accused of 
almost as heinous a roster of outrages as 
was laid to the Nazi Government. In head¬ 
lines such os: “Says border patrol uses 
Gestapo methods." • * * “IlJegal search 

and seizure is issue" * • • “Valley Legion 
scores acts of border patrol." • • • 

“Crime against humanity." 

Representative Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., 
Democrat, of Texas, member of a prominent 
valley fEkrmiug famfly, took the floor of Con¬ 
gress to demand a full-dress Investigation of 
a report that border patrolmen called at a 
house in Mission and questioned the occu¬ 
pants “without a search warrant.” 

SOCIAL security CARDS ISSUED 

Communities have become so accustomed 
to “wetbacklsm” that In the loading “wet¬ 
back” areas of Texas, Dr. Lyle Saunders, Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico sociologist, recently 
reported after extensive first-hand study of 
conditions, “almost anyone who needs help of 
any kind will hire a wetback—farmers, 
contractors, businessmen, housewives, city 
governments, county governments, and even 
the International Boundary Commission." 
In this, Texas docs not differ substantially 
from the wetback areas of Arizona, CeiH- 
fornia. and other Western States. 

On the hallowed bureaucratic principle of 
the left hand’s not knowing what the right 
hand is doing, while the Immigration Serv¬ 
ice struggles with the wetback Influx, the 
Social Security Administration freely issues 
cards to wetbacks on which they have little 
chance of collecting benefits, but which are 
handy for pseudo-identification. Wetbacks 
get draft board cards for the same purpose, 
giving worthless addresses. State employ¬ 
ment offices In many ploces-quasi-Federal 
agencies—refer wetbacks to employment 
opportunities right along with citizens. 

A leading California labor contractor, asked 
by the President's Commission on Migra¬ 
tory Labor where he located the wetbacks 
In which he admittedly trafficked, replied 
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blandly: “From the State employment serv¬ 
ice." 

The notion that wetback labor is both 
proper and Indispensable has become so 
firmly implanted In southwestern commu¬ 
nities that Its accompanying evils are taken 
as a matter of course. 

WETBACKS linked TO CRIME 

The (Lower Rio Grande) Valley Express 
last March quoted District Attorney Jack 
Roas, of Edinburg. Tex., as saying that in the 
previous year as much as 75 percent of the 
convictions in certain major crime categories 
had been against wetbacks and that since 
the stepped-up drive against them crime 
generally had dropped off 50 percent. The 
newspaper added, without comment, that 
local police In several valley cities reported 
such petty crime as pilferhig and drunken¬ 
ness had dropped sharply. 

About the same time the San Benito (Tex.) 
News reported blandly; “It was quite a week¬ 
end in San Benito. Only a few habitual 
drunks got into Jail. Tlie round-up of wet¬ 
backs may worry Ban Benito district farm¬ 
ers and cut down receipts of beer joints, hut 
It Is a blessing to local police. ‘No petty 
thefts, few fights, no burglaries, and every¬ 
thing peaceful with most of the wetbacks 
gone, at least for a time. Is the police view." 

Siiorlff Robert Ware, of Imperial County, 
California’s leading wetback area, asked by 
this correspondent if wetbacks constituted 
any particular law-enforcement problem, 
said, “No, they don’t give us much trouble. 
They’re mostly quiet, law-abiding people 
who Just want work.” A few minutes later 
he acknowledged that of 186 Inmates In the 
county Jail, he estimated 25 percent were 
wetbacks. 

The public record offers extensive evidence 
of tacit or active Federal sanction of the 
wetback traffic all the way from the bor¬ 
der patrol to the White House level. 

ARREST trends ANALYZED 

Some responsible regional observers have 
noted a curious Inverse correlation between 
the rate of the border patrol’s apprehensions, 
which vary widely seasonally, and local de¬ 
mands for wetback labor. One way or an¬ 
other, these sources suggest, the border pa¬ 
trol functions less as a law-enforcement 
agency than a checkvalve, restricting Illegal 
Immigration to the level of active pubUc 
alarm. No corruption of border-patrol offi¬ 
cers Is Implied. It Is Just, these observers 
explain, that after apprehension activities 
have gone so far. as in last year’s special Rio 
Grande campaign, pressures, public and pri¬ 
vate, build up to damped the border patrol’s 
ardor. 

Some immigration officers deny this, con¬ 
tending that they consistently and con¬ 
scientiously do as well as they can with 
their skimpy resources to stem the wet¬ 
back tide, and that fluctuating apprehen¬ 
sions simply reflect fluctuations In the over¬ 
all wetback migration rate. 

Other officers differ. Ore after another 
testified before the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor that the border patrol 
was subject constantly to Invisible but em¬ 
phatic pressure exerted from farm quarters 
through Washington and relayed through 
Immigration Service channels, to go easy 
on the wetback round-up. 

This was epitomized In the testimony of 
the late Grover C. Wilmoth, veteran director 
of the El Paso Immigration District. He 
said: 

“All we need is a go-ahead signal and we 
can enforce the law 90 to 96 percent. With 
a little additional men and cqulpm^jnt we 
could do an efficient enforcement Job. It’s 
a disgrace to this country that her laws are 
openly flouted and evaded. The farmers 
once were ashamed of using wetbacks. Now 
they have come to the point where they be¬ 
lieve they have a vested right in these il¬ 
legal workers. They go to their Senators, 
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their Congressmen, the Attorney General, 
or the President to complain,” 

It was In Mr. Wilmoth’s district, during 
the 1948 Presidential campaign, that there 
occurred the notorious ”E1 Paso tea party.” 
The supply of Mexican labor had not been 
BUfliclent to satisfy farmers of the area. 

As reported by Art Leibson of the El Paso 
Times, "When President Truman came to 
El Paso for a campaign address, the problem 
was laid before him by cotton men and by 
Texas and New Mexico Congressmen. Soon 
after his train moved east through Texas, 
there was a meeting of top Immigration 
officials at El Paso.” What went on behind 
the scenes is still a matter of equivocal ex¬ 
planation by immigration officials. Vhat 
happened openly was that—in outright vio¬ 
lation of United States commitments, ac¬ 
cording to the subsequent protest oi the 
Mexican Government—border-patrol officers 
turned their backs for 48 hour.s while some 
7,500 wetbacks streamed across the river un¬ 
hindered to fill the farmers’ wants. 

A similarly questionable Incident oc¬ 
curred only a month ago in CaliiOrnia. Some 
ranchers rounded up one hundrod-cdd 
wetbacks some 30 miles north of the border 
and took them in chartered buses to the 
Immigration station at Calexico. The 
ranchers and the border patrol were in the 
midst of a still mysterious proceeding evi¬ 
dently aimed at legitimizing these workers 
for traiasportatlon to ranches in the north, 
when representatives of the National Farm 
Labor Union. AFL, Intervened and protested 
to the local Mexican consul that the law 
was being violated. Although the district 
headquarters of the Immigration Service 
still contends that the proceeding was in 
full compliance with regulations, the union’s 
protest had sufficient validity so that the 
operation was halted and the wetbacks re¬ 
turned to Mexico. 

agreement called a travesty 

Tlic most conspicuous official hypocrisy re¬ 
garding wetbacks has been that surrounding 
the United States-Mexlco farm labor agree¬ 
ment of 1949, one of the periodical exten¬ 
sions of which Is now before Congress. The 
professed aim of this agreement was to elimi¬ 
nate the wetback traffic by providing for the 
recruitment of Mexican farm labor below the 
border and its orderly Importation Into the 
United States for maximum work periods of 
1 year where real shortages of domestic labor 
were duly certified by the United States 
Employment Service. 

After 18 months of its operation, however, 
many close observers feel that the agree¬ 
ment manifestly has worked out as a travesty 
on this intent. 

The agreement opened with a solemn dec¬ 
laration of represeiiLatlves of the United 
States State Department and the Mexican 
Foreign Ministry deploring the wetback traf¬ 
fic of Mexican workers, which has mounted 
steadily and no appreciable steps have been 
taken to reinforce the border patrol. 

The agreement then offered an incentive to 
border Jumping by providing that wetbacks 
should have preference in hiring under the 
contract system. Such priority was limited 
to wetbacks in the United States at that 
time, but this deadline for absolution from 
law violation has been extended over and 
over. Last summer the legalization of wet¬ 
backs in the United States before July 26 
was authorized. When this did not produce 
enough cheap Mexican labor, the preference 
was extended to all wetbacks In the country 
before October 20. 

CROSS border in ritual 

Of the first 98,000 laborers contracted 
under the agreement In the fall of 1949, 
78.000. by acknowledgment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Secu¬ 
rity. were wetbacks who were legalized. 


Nominally this legalization process con¬ 
sists of the wetbacks voluntarily surrender¬ 
ing and returning to Mexico for subsequent 
recruiting. 

As it works out In practice, the wetbacks 
are rounded up in the United States and 
taken to legalization centers on the border, 
where os part of their processing they go 
through the formality of momentarily cross¬ 
ing the Mexican line—a ritual that has be¬ 
come known as “walking around the statue.” 

Of 28,000 Mexican contract laborers now 
in the United States, virtually all were wet¬ 
backs legitimized in this way. 

Article 6 of the agreement affirmed that 
Mexican nationals should not be contracted 
to work “in localities where Mexicans are 
discriminated against because of their na¬ 
tionality or race.” They have been put to 
work in such localities. 

Subsequent articles said Mexican contract 
labor should be paid the prevailing wage 
rates for a given area, that this should not 
be promised on wetback-wage scales, and 
that the contract labor should not displace 
domestic citizen labor. 

These stipulations. If complied with, ob¬ 
servers agree, would virtually have precluded 
contracting, since farm wages in key areas 
of the Southwest are geared to the wetbacks’ 
minimal compensation to such a degree that 
domestic citizen workers by the hundred 
thousand are froy;en out of the market. 
This was circum."tnntlally corroborated when 
contract mmlmums of 40 cents and 60 cents 
an hour were adopted under the agreement, 
respectively, for Texas and California, for 
identical work—reflecting accurately the dif¬ 
fering concentrations of wetbacks in the 
two areas. 

The final irony of the agreement was a 
stipulation that contract workers should not 
be provided to employer.^ of wetbacks, and 
that any employer found to have wetbacks 
should have his contracting privileges with¬ 
drawn. 

This again, if complied with, virtually 
Would have eliminated key areas of the 
region, wetback employment is so prevalent. 

In one day recently the farm-labor union 
supplied United States and Mexican officials 
a list of eight large vegetable ranches In 
the linmediaLe area of El Centro. Calif., em¬ 
ploying wetbacks, the mo.st prominent being 
the firm of O’Dwyer & Mets, headed by Prank 
O’Dwyer, brother of William O’Dwyer, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. Immigration 
officers seized 300 wetbacks on lliat ranch. 
The union demanded that its contracting 
right be withdrawn. 

Six weeks have elapsed, and as this was 
written the regional office of the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security in 
San Francisco acknowledged that no action 
had been taken. It said an inquiry was 
under way. Tlie fir.st step in the inquiry 
was a so-callcd hearing at El Centro of 
parties in the case. 

* The hearing was an unannounced private 
conference on a Sunday night between a 
lawyer from the Employment Security Bu¬ 
reau and representatives of O’Dwyer & Mels. 

When this correspondent sought to Inter¬ 
view Mr. O’Dwyer, the latter referred him 
to Mr. Mets. Asked where Mr. Mets could 
be seen, Mr. O’Dwyer said. ”He’s in Wash¬ 
ington,” 

[From the New York Times of March 29, 
1951J 

Interests Conflict on Wetback Cure— 
Even Border Police Disagree on Measures 
To Stem Flood of Mexican Laborers— 
Nations' Pact in Dispute—Unions See a 
Move To Cut Pay by Farmers Who Op¬ 
pose United States Rule on Contracts 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los Angeles, March 2.—Almost every seg¬ 
ment of the Nation's population Interested 


In the wetback problem has a simple 
straightaway solution for It. 

The trouble Is that because of conflicting 
Interests, no group’s solution is very satis¬ 
factory to anyone else. 

Even experienced officers of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Serv¬ 
ices. targets of a mounting barrage of criti¬ 
cism as Illegal crossings of the Mexican bor¬ 
der have mounted, are In wide disagreement 
about the most effective measures. 

Some contend that simply augmenting the 
border patrol’s present skimpy facilities— 
with a nucleus of less than 900 men to guard 
the 1,600 miles from Texas to the Pacific 
coast—might largely stem the tide of upward 
of 1,000,000 Mexicans who annually cross the 
line to work for minimal wages and who 
depress both economic and social standards 
ill the Southwest 

Others contend that it would take a large 
standing army to make the border Impreg¬ 
nable. and that the problem should be 
tackled from another angle, 

Mo.st concur that stiffening the present 
penalties for Illegal entry—up to a year’s 
imprisonment for the first offense and 2 
years lor a repetition—would be useless 
against the horde of amiable wetbacks 
who, by their numbers, overwhelm the facil¬ 
ities for apprehension and prosecution. 

the political factor is cited 

Sjme tliiiik that if the immigration laws 
could be fixed up logically to make it an 
offense to employ wetbacks, who are tech¬ 
nically fugitives from justice, it would elimi¬ 
nate their c'hancc.s of getting Jobs, and 
along with that the incentive lor sneaking 
into the country. 

Here again immigration officers disagree 
about the political practicality of such pro¬ 
posals. Some think that Southwestern farm¬ 
ers, with their vested interest in cheap wet¬ 
back labor and their influential lobbies, would 
surely tiy to scuttle such steps. One im¬ 
migration officer of exceptionally long ex¬ 
perience, however, said: ’"They wouldn’t dare 
to oppose it, because that would locus pub¬ 
lic attention on their system.” 

Members of Congress, whlpsawed be¬ 
tween the constant larm pressure for alien 
labor and the obvious need to do something 
about the wetback traffic, ratified the 1949 
agreement between tills Nation and Mexico 
for the importation of Mexicans under ctm- 
tract. A periodical extension of this agree¬ 
ment is now before Congress. 

This agreement has not pleased anybody 
particularly. By providing for prelerencc in 
Job recruiting to wetbacks already in the 
United States, it has probably acted as an in¬ 
centive to border-Jumping, which has in¬ 
creased at a rapid rate ever since the agree¬ 
ment became effective. 

FARMER.S DISLIKE THE PACT 

Farmers dislike it for many reasons. Re¬ 
quests for labor to be Imported have to be 
filed 60 days in advanee. With the principal 
Southwestern crops of cotton, citrus, and 
vegetables, it is often difficult to predict pre¬ 
cisely St) far ahead Just how many hands 
are going to be needed, when and for how 
long. 

Also, minimum wages—ranging from 40 
cents an hour in Texas to 60 cents in Cali¬ 
fornia—and housing, insurance, transporta¬ 
tion, bonds, and other requirements under 
the contract system, raise the co.st of this 
labor. In some cases, farmers have averred, 
actually above the cost of domestic citizen 
labor. 

Farmer objections to transportation costs 
and complications have brought about the 
virtual scrapping of the original concept of 
recruiting labor in the interior of Mexico, 
where there was a dearth of local employ¬ 
ment opportunities, in favor of recruitment 
right at the border through the legalization 
of v.etbacks. 
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A return to recruiting south of the border 
is one of the principal proposals In connec¬ 
tion with extending the international agree¬ 
ment, now under debate. Another Is for re¬ 
sumption of active participation by the 
United States Government—as during World 
War II—in the transportation and allocation 
of the Imported labor and In the handling of 
certain of the moneys Involved. 

This is objected to as quasi socialism. 
There is also palpable concern In farm circles 
that Government management of alien labor 
would soon extend to allocation of dome.sllc 
labor. Such a step, it may be noted, might 
nullify the traditional contention that 
domestic labor is not available, a contention 
that farmers use to justify the employment 
of alien labor, legal and Illegal. 

In contrast to such proposals. Influential 
farm quarters long have been advocating 
what they habitually refer to as a simple 
crossing-card system, but which critics call 
simply legalized wetbackism. 

Under this system, Mexicans would re¬ 
ceive border passes to circulate In the United 
States, confined In theory to areas of farm 
labor shortages, and to work without any of 
the burdensome guaranties of minimum 
wages, housing, insurance, and transporta¬ 
tion required under the present contracting 
system. 

Organized labor in the United States, as 
expressed In repeated declarations particu¬ 
larly of the American Federation of Labor 
and Its afllllates. would approach the prob¬ 
lem from the other end. 

It contends that the agitation In the 
United States since World War II about ob¬ 
taining alien labor generally has been an 
oblique effort to undercut American workers, 
predicated on illusory shortages of domestic 
labor. These shortages are said to result 
from a refusal to offer adequate wages. 

This contention is at least partially cor¬ 
roborated by a recent study at the University 
of Texas, previously cited in these articles, 
which concluded that the labor needs of 
certain key farm areas could, with adequate 
Inducements, be filled entirely from within 
the State. This is contrasted to the present 
situation In which wetbacks pour In by 
the hundred thousands, while domestic 
workers leave the State regularly in similar 
numbers to seek more adequate wages else¬ 
where. 

The National Farm Labor Union, the 
A. P. of L.’s principal affiliate in the field, con¬ 
tends that domestic labor shortages should 
be established by public hearings In the 
arras in question instead of by the present 
unilateral certification by Federal-State em¬ 
ployment ofllces, whose personnel may be 
subject to local pressure from farmers. 

Secondly, the union advocates on the 
question of what is the prevailing wage for 
given work in a given area—a critical factor 
in considerations both of the uvailabillty of 
domestic labor and of the terms that should 
be accorded alien labor—that this wage be 
similarly arrived at In open hearing rather 
than as now. In the uncertain realm of ad¬ 
ministrative decisions. 

If these two conditions were met, labor 
maintains, many of the current problems 
would be dispelled because underlying them 
is a simple reluctance to pay adequate wages. 

With these conditions met. It Is contended, 
dome.ntic citizen labor would be forthcom¬ 
ing: and even on the condition, quite fore¬ 
seeable in the current war emergency, that 
alien labor were needed, a frank approach 
to wage and cost economics would eliminate 
the present haggling and complications that 
attend the contract system. 

From labor and Independent observers of 
the wetback problem, including educators, 
economists, sociologists, and welfare and 
church agencies, the suggestion also has 
come that the wage chiseling that underlies 
the wetback influx might be obliterated by 
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applying Federal minimum wages to agri¬ 
culture, at least in cotton, which is a Gov¬ 
ernment-subsidized crop around which 
much of the wetback traffic revolves. 

Farmers have long contended that mini¬ 
mum wages in agriculture are unworkable. 
But a minimum wage has long been in effect 
under an exceptional Federal law for the 
sugar-beet crop. 

Radio Spot Announcements on Law and 
Order 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the truly great organizations in this Na¬ 
tion is the American Heritage Founda¬ 
tion located at 25 West Forty-fifth 
Street. New York 19, N. Y. The purpose 
of this organization is clearly indicated 
in its title itself. It is designed to en¬ 
courage our citizens to respect and 
maintain the great values that comprise 
our magnificent heritage. 

One of the important elements of its 
work is the forwarding to some 1,700 co¬ 
operating radio stations each month of 
a series of spot announcements which 
can be broadcast in between programs 
and at other convenient times and 
w’hich contribute tremendously to an 
awareness of the American heritage. I 
can think of few more constructive uses 
of America’s great media of communi¬ 
cations. 

Some of the forthcoming radio spots 
are devoted to focusing attention on 
supplementing the job which has been 
performed by the Senate Commission 
Investigating Interstate Crime. 

I have been delighted to read these 
spot announcements because it has been 
my deep conviction that only when John 
Q. Public at the grass roots of the 48 
States really gets hold of this issue and 
starts to clean up his own town, his 
own county, and his own State, can we 
say that the forces of lawlessness will 
really be on the run. 

Each of these announcements is 
simple, clear-cut, wisely directed to the 
average citizen. By the repetition of 
the important theme of cooperating 
with law-enforcement officials, the an¬ 
nouncements drive home a message 
which cannot be overemphasized nor re¬ 
peated too often. By reference to past 
incidents in history, the announcements 
draw attention to the relevance of past 
experiences to our present and future. 

I ask unanimous consent therefore 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, the fol¬ 
lowing items: 

(a) A list of the distinguished officers 
of the Foundation—a list which is a 
hallmark of some of the finest leaders 
in all phase of American life who devote 
their valuable time selflessly in the pub¬ 
lic interest. 


(b) A list of the members of the great 
board of trustees of the Foundation. 

(c) The text of several of these spot 
announcements on the crime problem. 

I conclude with the keynote of the 
Foundation: “Freedom is everybody’s 
job.” 

There being no objection, the lists of 
names and the text of the spot an¬ 
nouncements were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

The American Heritage Foundation 

OFFICERS 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board: William Green, vice chairman; Philip 
Murray, vice chairman; Robert G. Sproul, vice 
chairman; Thomas D’A. Brophy, president; 
Louis A. Novlns, executive vice president; 
Edwin L. Wclsl, secretary; James G. Blaine, 
treasurer. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Winthrop W. Aldrich. William D. Askren, 
Barney Balaban, Chester I. Barnard, Don 
fielding, James G. Blaine, Thomas D’A. 
Brophy, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Norman 
Chandler, Henry Corbett, William W. Crocker, 
John Cowles, C. Donald Dallas, John W. 
Davis, Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower, Francis 
P, Gaines, William Green, Walter Head, 
Clifford Hood, Eric A. Johnston, Harry T, 
Kendall. Robert H. Lehman, Henry R. Luce. 
Charles Luckman, Gen. 'Timothy A. Mclnery, 
Harvey Mudd, Philip Murray, Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr, Louis A. Novlns, Irving S. Olds, Fred D. 
Patterson, Mrs. Robert P. Patterson. Samuel 
F. Pryor, Andrew W. Robertson. Edward L. 
Ryerson, Gen. David Sarnoff. Paul Scott, 
McGregor Smith, Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
Robert G. Sproul. Robert L. Thornton, 
DeWltt Wallace, Thomas J. Watson, Edwin L. 
Welsl, Charles E. Wilson, Robert E. Wilson, 
Thomas E. Wilson, James W. Young. 

A 'Time for Rallying to the Law 

These are days of a double danger. 

War threatens our heritage of freedom 
from abroad, and widespread lawlessness 
threatens it here at homo. 

Can we. you and I, as citizens, help against 
lawlessness? 

Well, millions of Americans, who are "good 
cltlzenB"—-active and positive in their cltl- 
zenshliD—are helping in the fight against 
lawlessness right now. 

These millions resent being pushed around 
by contemptible crooks such as those exposed 
by the Kefauver Investigation. 

These millions are righteously angry 
against the arrogant criminals who look on 
them, mistakenly, as slaves. So these mil¬ 
lions now help wage the war against crime 
by cooperating, however, wherever, and 
whenever they can, with public officials and 
with the courts. 

This fighting spirit, this righteous anger, 
on the part of niillioiiB of awakened Ameri¬ 
can citizens—including yourself no doubt— 
will be a triumphant weapon against the 
tyranny of crime, and for the preservation 
of freedom—that priceless freedom which Is 
everybody’s Job. 

In these days when our heritage of free¬ 
dom is threatened by criminals both abroad 
and at home, these words of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son are reassuring: 

"If I did not believe that the moral Judg¬ 
ment would be the last Judgment, the final 
Judgment, in the minds of men as well as 
the tribunal of God," Mr. Wilson said, "I 
could not believe in popular government. 
But I do believe these things." 

It is the moral Judgment of millions of 
our people that inspires our defiance of com¬ 
munism. And it is the moral judgment of 
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these same millions of Americans that In¬ 
spires the present Nation-wide drive against 
immorality, against criminals and their 
crimes. 

Many, many millions who believe In morals 
are In the fight, and In it to win, A “good 
cltieen’* obeys all laws himself, of course, 
but he goes much further: He helps public 
officials and the courts to bring criminals 
to justice and to prevent further lawless¬ 
ness. 

Yes, It is the moral Judgment of these mil¬ 
lions—you among them, of course—^that 
freedom Is everybody's Job. 

The University of Illinois has a professor 
of law by the name of Dr. George Washing¬ 
ton Goble. And this famous authority wrote 
In his book The Design for Democracy, these 
challenging lines: 

I “If there Is to be liberty there must be 
order, and if there is to be order there must 
be law." 

; So wrote Dr. Goble. And If we may re¬ 
arrange that challenge, putting It loosely 
iyet truthfully in reverse, we would say It 
I this way: When laws are violated on a wide 
scale, bow can there be order? And where 
there Is no order, what happens to our most 
priceless p 088 e 8 sion--our heritage of free¬ 
dom? 

You know from a mass of shocking evi¬ 
dence that laws have been and are being 
violated on a large scale. But fortunately 
an aroused America, with Its millions of 
good citizens, is doing something about that. 

They are—and this “they** includes you, of 
course—they are not merely obeying every 
single law themselves, but they are assist¬ 
ing public officials in preventing crime. 
They are saying—and again that “they” in¬ 
cludes you—they are saying that the law 
shall prevail, and that there shall be order, 
so that there shall continue to be freedom. 
They arc emphasizing this familiar chal¬ 
lenge: That freedom is everybody's Job. 

In 1830, one of our leading public ene¬ 
mies was the pirate. Charles Gibbs. 

This buccaneer had compelled scores of 
Innocent men and women to walk the plank 
before he was taken captive on Long Island, 
and presently hanged. 

Now the person who discovered the clues 
that led to his capture was a plain every day 
citizen, known simply as Leonard. But ho 
was surely a good citizen, this Leonard. For 
In addition to respecting the law himself, 
ho helped public officials to arrest a law 
breaker, and so helped prevent lawlessness. 

And Just good citizenship is the 
obligation of us all today. Now as never 
before it is our responsibility to be vigilant, 
and help our public officials to prevent law¬ 
lessness whenever, wherever, and however 
we can. 

For as lawlessness is a dangerous threat 
to freedom in peacetime, it is a more dan¬ 
gerous threat to freedom in wartime, and 
as every good citizen agrees, freedom is 
everybody's Job. 

You keep up with the news. So you know 
about the lawlessness that is horrifying the 
country. 

Well, how do you like It? How do you 
like to be annoyed or even pushed around 
by cheap crooks in these tense busy days of 
mobilization? 

How do you like it when these luxury- 
loving gangsters mock and sneer at plain 
everyday citizens and eminent officials Just 
08 Russian commissars sneer at their slaves? 
And now for tlie big question; 

As a “good citizen," what are you doing 
about these small contemptible men who 
steal and lie and cheat and even murder? 
Who may have taken property from you 
somehow, and would as readily take your 
llle? 


Well, you obey and respect the law, of 
course. But “good citizenship" demands 
more. It demaj .ds that we all cooperate, 
however we can, with public officials in the 
enforcement of the laws, and so help stop 
crlminaiai help prevent lawlessness. 

When we do this—^keeping constantly 
vigilant with a righteous anger in us —we 
Illustrate once more the hard blunt fact 
that freedom is everybody's Job. 


Do you know what General Lafayette 
said about liberty? About freedom? 

David Loth quotes Lafayette In Mr. 
Loth's new book about him entitled "The 
People’s General." 

“Anyone who ostensibly struck a blow for 
freedom could count upon the backing of 
his speeches in parliament," writes the Mr. 
Loth. “One day early in 1834 the chamber 
heard him at his favorite oratorical task of 
defining the aims for which he strove: ‘Lib¬ 
erty must always be a living thing, never 
laid away in the archives.” 

This conviction of Lafayette's about lib¬ 
erty, about freedom, takes on special mean¬ 
ing today when our freedom Is threatened 
by war abroad and by lawlessness at home. 
And surely Lafayette would say that In 
order to keep freedom a “living thing," every 
good citizen must respect the law. and also 
must vigilantly cooperate with public offi¬ 
cials and courts for the prevention of law¬ 
lessness. 

Or In other words, freedom is everybody’s 
Job. 

A voice of long ago spoke words of special 
significance for today when our freedom is 
threatened by two dangers: War abroad, and 
lawlessness at home. 

Tlie voice was that of James Bryce, who 
said with blun; emphasis: "Patriotism con¬ 
sists not in waving the flag, but in striving 
that our country shall be righteous, as well as 
strong." 

Mr. Bryce probably would be well pleased 
could he look in on America now. 

For while we are gradually but surely 
mobilizing to meet whatever enemy may at¬ 
tack from abroad, we are also mobilizing by 
coimtry. States, communities, and indi¬ 
viduals against lawlessness at home. 

Our people who love freedom, millions of 
good citizens, have come awake with right¬ 
eous anger against this lawlessness. They 
are determined that America shall be 
righteous as well as strong and free. So they 
obey and respect the laws, and also cooperate 
with law officers vigilantly and fearlessly, 
however they can, in the light against law¬ 
lessness. 

That’s what you’re doing, and your neigh¬ 
bors as well, of cour.se. For you know'—as 
everybody knows now—that freedom Is 
everybody's Job. 

Do you know who captured MaJ. John 
Andr6, the famous enemy spy, in the War of 
the American Revolution? 

Well, our histories say he was stopped by 
"three militiamen." They quizzed him, ex¬ 
amined his papers, and took him prisoner. 
Three militiamen. Not professional soldiers, 
not trained intelligence officers, but three 
plain everyday American citizens in uniform. 
And they were surely good citizens, those 
three. For by stopping this dangerous spy, 
they helped prevent dangerous espionage. 

And Just such good citizenship is the ob¬ 
ligation of us all today. Not that we'll have 
an opportunity to catch spies. But now as 
never before it is our responsibility to be 
on the lookout for enemies of our freedom, 
and help our public officials to prevent law¬ 
lessness whenever, wherever, and however 
we can. 

For ns lawlessne.ss is a dangerous threat to 
freedom in peacetime, it is a more dangerous 


threat to freedom In wartime. And as every 
good citizen agrees, freedom Is everybody's 
Job. 

In bis book entitled “Modern Arms and 
Free Men,’’ Dr. Vannevar Bush declares that 
“the strength of democracy lies in the mani¬ 
fold blessings of freedom." 

Well, if ever it was Important that democ¬ 
racy be strong, the time is now. 

The time is now, when the blessings of 
freedom are threatened not alone by war 
abroad, but by widespread and perhaps In¬ 
creasing lawlessness at home. 

While we make ready to meet any danger 
from enemies abroad, we must at the same 
time triumph successfully over high crime 
and low criminals here among us. 

We can do all that and more. 

We can do all that by seizing our oppor¬ 
tunities as “good citizens,” especially the op¬ 
portunity not only to obey and respect the 
law. but also to cooperate with officials in 
enforcing laws, In preventing crimes. 

Millions of Americans, now righteously 
aroused, are vigilant to help however they 
can. For the strength of democracy does 
lie in freedom. And what we are saying by 
our cooperation against crime is Just this: 
"Freedom is everybody’s Job." 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, public enemy No. 1 was Billy the 
Kid. 

This smart-aleck gangster-on-horseback 
reviled his victims before he murdered them. 
But Sheriff Pat Garrett killed Billy quite dead 
in Billy's final gunflght. 

Now a plain everyday citizen, known to us 
as a Mr. Brazil, wrote the letter that tipped 
off Sheriff Garrett as to where Billy could be 
found. And he was surely a “good citizen," 
this Mr. Brazil. For he not only respected 
the law, but by helping a law officer to catch 
a lawbreaker, he helped prevent lawlessness. 

And Just such "good citizenship” is the 
obligation of us all today. Now as never be¬ 
fore it is our responsibility to be vigilant, 
and help our public officials to prevent law¬ 
lessness whenever, wherever, and however 
we can. 

For os lawlessness Is a dangerous threat 
to freedom in peacetime, it Is a more dan¬ 
gerous threat to freedom in wartime. And 
as every good citizen agrees, freedom is every¬ 
body’s Job. 

In his farewell address as President of the 
United States, Andrew Jackson made a blunt 
statement to his listeners. 

"Providence has showered on this blessed 
land, blessings without mimber," he said. 
Then came the blunt statement: "Provi¬ 
dence has chosen you,” he said, "as the 
guardians of freedom." 

Well, wouldn’t Old Hickory say the same 
thing to our listeners today? To you? 

Of course. And he probably would be quite 
solemn, too, observing that our freedom is 
now threatened by criminals both abroad 
and at home. 

But we could reassure him. For as we be¬ 
come better prepared day by day to guard 
freedom from criminals abroad, millions 
upon millions of Americans—righteously 
angered—commit themselves also to the fight 
against lawlessness in America. This in¬ 
cludes you, probably. For surely you who 
respect the laws yourself, help public officials, 
however you can, to prevent crime. 

Old Hickory would like that. Fearless and 
honorable himself, he would be proud of 
you, proud of everybody who says by positive 
citizenship, that freedom Is everybody's Job. 

The late Wendell Wlllkie stated In his 
book, One World, that the best answer to 
communism is a living, vibrant, fearless de¬ 
mocracy. 
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But as Mr. Wlllkle would surely a^ee, a 
living, vibrant, fearless democracy cannot 
endure, freedom can’t endure, In the face 
of widespread Increasing crime. 

It seems that crime is widespread and 
perhaps Increasing In our own democratic 
Republic. And If we are successfully to 
meet the threat of communism, every cltl- 
sran must be faithful to our laws. 

Being faithful means to obey the law and 
to respect the law, of course, but that’s not 
all by a long shot. Truly good citizenship, 
active citizenship, demands also that we 
assist public officials in preventing crime 
and the courts in giving evidence. 

Now, of course, you are doing what you can 
to help prevent crime. Surely you are one 
of the millions of aroused citizens who will 
keep this democracy living, vibrant, and 
fearless. For you, like other millions, are 
dedicated to the proposition that freedom Is 
everybody’s Job. 

In these days good citizens are urged to 
be specially careful to support the law. 

That’s because there is much evidence to¬ 
day that lawlessness is active in some quar¬ 
ters—shamefully active at the critical mo¬ 
ment when we are mobilizing to be able to 
meet any dangers from abroad. 

Well, since the days of the Mayflower com¬ 
pact, days of the Virginia bill of rights, days 
of the Orangetown resolutions, and other 
early documents in the behalf of freedom, 
many eloquent Americans have paid high 
tributes to the law—s\ich tributes as to make 
us more proud than ever to support It. 

Dr. John W. Burgess paid it such a tribute 
when he said that the source of law is the 
national consciousness of truth and right. 

Truth and right, they are the worthy 
qualities that we support when we obey the 
law, respect the law, and help our officials 
and courts however we can to enforce it. 

And remember, only because we have law, 
do we have freedom. So surely freedom Is 
everybody’s Job. 

A.s we have been told all our lives, our 
Government Is a government not of men 
but ol laws. 

Today when it’s more than ever Important 
that w^e all rally to the support of the law, 
lest lawlessness destroy our Ireedom, it is 
refreshing to read these lines that the late 
Mr Justice Cardozo quoted from the Harvard 
Law Review: 

’’Code is followed by commentary, and 
commentary by revision, and so the task is 
never done.” 

So It Is u living thing, the law that we 
must diligently and faithfully uphold. 

In these tense days war threatens from 
abroad, and lawlessness threatens in America. 
So it is our obligation not only to respect 
and obey the law ourselves, but also to be 
energetically cooperative with officials and 
courts in enforcing the law. 

It is our law. It came from us. It Is alive. 
It is the one thing that keeps freedom alive. 
Naturally we arc loyal to it. Everybody must 
bo loyal to it. For freedom is everybody's 
Job. 

It’s written down with finality, though 
with brevity, in the dictionary. 

Citizenship Is the status of being a citizen, 
we read. And a citizen is a person who owes 
allegiance to a government and is entitled 
to recljirocal protection from it. 

Surely everybody agrees with that defini¬ 
tion. Surely everybody agrees that he, as a 
citizen, owes allegiance to his government. 

Well, as we’ve been told from childhood, 
ours Is a Government not of men, but of 
laws. 

So we ow^e our allegiance to our laws. And 
while there Is evidence of widespread law¬ 
lessness In these days of International ten¬ 


sions, all but a few of us, comparatively, are 
faithful to our laws. All but a few of us 
obey and respect them, and cooperate with 
officials and courts In upholding them. 

Yes, there has been evidence recently of 
lawlessness In the country. It makes a man 
righteously angry, of course, because he 
knows that lawlessness has been known to 
destroy freedom. It won’t destroy ours as 
long as all of us. but a disloyal handful, agree 
on this point: That freedom is everybody’s 
Job. 

, A devoted servant of the people and Presi¬ 
dent of our country, Grover Cleveland, had 
this to say of fellow citizens who became 
carelo.ss about their obligations os good 
citizens. 

"The abandonment of our country’s watch- 
tower by those who should be on guard,” 
President Cleveland said, "and the slumber 
of the sentinels who should never sleep, di¬ 
rectly invite the stealthy approach and the 
pillage and loot, by forces of selfishness and 
greed.” 

Well, Mr. Cleveland would probably be 
proud of hl.s country today. 

For today all but a shameful handful of 
the 160,000,000 Americans are vigilantly 
within the country’s "watchtower"—wide 
awake instead of sleeping—readying them¬ 
selves to protect our ireedom from the forces 
of aclfi.shne.S8 and greed, whether these forces 
be enemies abroad or lawbreakers in America. 

Yes, while our good citizens mobilize to 
meet any danger from abroad, they obey and 
respect the law, and also, they help officials 
In preventing lawlessness, and the courts In 
giving true evidence. 

And in these ways they help preserve our 
freedoms. Surely you are among them? For 
freedom is everybody’s job. 

Assignment of Ground Forces to Duty in 
Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ERNEST W. McFARUND 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
two editorials having to do with the pro¬ 
posal to send troops to Europe. The 
first is entitled "Troops for Europe," and 
appeared in the New York Times of April 
5. 1951. The second is entitled "The 
Bridges Are Burned," and appeared in 
the Evening Star of the same day. 

There bjing no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I From the New York Times of April 5, 1951] 
Troops for Europe 

On the second anniversary of the signing 
of the North Atlantic Pact, the Senate has 
approved by a large majority a resolution 
which constitutes another historic land¬ 
mark In the development of American for¬ 
eign policy. With this resolution the Sen¬ 
ate reasserts the vital principle, long evi¬ 
denced by the events, that the security of 
the United States and its citizens is directly 
dependent upon the security of its partners 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, and that 
the commitments of that treaty are therefor© 
an essential part of our foreign policy. 
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In keeping with this principle, It specifi¬ 
cally approves the appointment of General 
Elsenhower as Supreme Allied Commander 
of the unified defense forces now being cre¬ 
ated under that treaty. Furthermore, it de¬ 
clares that American security requires us to 
station abroad such units ol our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share to the forces 
needed for the Joint defense of the North 
Athiiiiic area, and for that purpose formally 
approves the earliest possible dispatch of 
four additional divisions to bring our total 
ground force strength in Europe to six 
divisions. 

The impact of this resolution should be 
all the greater because it was adopted by a 
final vote of 69 to 21—a better than two- 
thirds majority—which should help erase 
the more dubious aspects of the long debate. 
This is a solid achievement and a long swing 
oi the pendulum from the Neutrality Act of 
the mid-thirties. In a decade and a half 
American opinion has swung from an almost 
unquestioning faith in Isolation to a Judg¬ 
ment completely contrary. Not only have 
we thrown off all pretense of neutrality, not 
only have wc come out of Isolation to asso¬ 
ciate ourselves with a world organization for 
the maintenance of peace, and not only have 
we broken the traditions of a century and a 
half by entering into a binding defensive 
alliance with certain European powers, we 
now also recognize that the security of these 
powers so directly Involves our own security 
that we are prepared to draw the first line 
of our defense across Europe and to station 
along that line six divisions, or all that can 
be provided at the present time. 

This achievement must not be obscured, 
either here or abroad, by the commotion 
caused by the McClellan amendment advis¬ 
ing the President to obtain further congres¬ 
sional approval before sending additional 
ground troops to Europe beyond the four 
divisions specified. That amendment, a 
product primarily of domestic politics, like 
the concurrent resolution Inviting the House 
to repeat the debate, is regrettable because it 
might raise new doubts about the earnest¬ 
ness of our Intentions and might even be 
exploited to precipitate new quarrels over 
the dispatch of troops needed to complete 
the task. 

In that respect It is not exactly a testi¬ 
monial to the Senate’s statesmanship or cer¬ 
tainty of its own mind. But it need not be 
the disaster it is represented to be. In fact, 
together with the McCarthy amendment re¬ 
garding Germany and Spain, It might even 
do some good if It prods European nations 
into even greater efforts, both In respect to 
their own rearmament and the Inclusion of 
a German and possibly Spanish contribution 
to western defense. 

What must not be overlooked Is that. In 
the final analysis, the McClellan amendment 
merely makes more Imperative what is al¬ 
ready demanded by the gravity of the meas¬ 
ures we have taken, and what to some extent 
was also provided in the original resolution 
text—namely, that there must be consulta¬ 
tion and agreement between the President 
and Congress on the policy Involved. Fur¬ 
thermore, the language of the resolution 
clearly implies that, though specific approval 
Is given only for four divisions. It Is also the 
sense of the Senate that we must subse¬ 
quently supply such additional divisions as 
may be necessary and apprc^prlate both to 
contribute our fair share and to guarantee 
the validity of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The Senate cannot very well go back on 
this pledge without repudiating the policy 
it has Just approved, or proclaiming the six 
divisions in Europe to be Just expendables. 

Even with Its amendments, therefore, the 
adoption of the resolution should provide 
Western Europe with new confidence to go 
full steam ahead with the delense programs 
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agreed tapon. For this resolution notlHee 
Soviet Russia tbat we Intend to llgbt In 
Western Europe If Western Europe Is threat¬ 
ened with aggression. Twice, on the eve of 
the two most calamltoxis wars in history, we 
notified the potential aggressor that we In¬ 
tended to follow a hands-off policy In the 
event of aggression. We seek now to prevent 
a third world war by telling the aggressor 
that if he goes to war he will find us In the 
center of the fighting. 

fFrom the Evening Star of April 6, 1051] 
The Bridges Are Burned 

Now that the “great debate” has ended, 
one tremendously significant fact has been 
put upon the record for all the world, and 
the Kremlin in particular, to see. 

The United States Is finally and irrevoca¬ 
bly committed to fight on land, on the sea, 
and In the air if Western Europe should be 
attacked. 

Nothing In the debate or In the resolutions 
finally adopted by the Senate can destroy or 
Bcrloufily impair the overriding Importance of 
this plain declaration of our Intentions. It 
is regrettable that the Senate adopted the 
amendment calling uiK>n the President to 
obtain congressional approval before sending 
any troops to Europe In addition to the four 
divisions now scheduled for overseas duty. 
The practical effect of this may not be great. 
It is unfortunate, however. In that It Implies, 
or may be Interpreted as Implying, a certain 
unwillingness on our part to do all of the 
things that may have to be done If the Com¬ 
munist threat is to be successfully met. 

Actually, such an Inference would not be 
warranted. Of the 21 votes finally cast 
against the troops-for-Europe resolution, 
only 10 came from Senators who oppose such 
a commitment. They constitute the hard 
coro of what Is left of Isolationism in the 
Senate, and there la very little prospect that 
their thinking will ever prevail. Most of the 
support for the limiting amendment came 
from Senators whose grievance grew out of a 
constitutional difference with the President. 
Mr. Truman has a large responsibility for 
this conflict. Had he shown more wisdom 
and better Judgment, the Issue might have 
been avoided entirely. In any event, he 
could have done much more than he did to 
compose the difference amicably, once It had 
developed. 

This water, however, has passed over the 
dam. Nothing is to be gained now by stir¬ 
ring the ashes of that conflict. 

The thing that really counts, the thing 
th.at history will record as one of the most 
significant developments of our generation, 
is that the Senate has given Its approval to 
the stationing In Europe, In peacetime, of a 
total of six divisions of American troops as a 
garrison force. The Senate has done this in 
explicit recognition of the fact that “the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and to our North Atlantic Treaty partners” 
makes It necessary to station United States 
armed units abroad so as to “contribute our 
fair share of the forces needed for the Joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area.” 

If the full meaning of this Is obscure to 
any of our own people, It will not be obscure 
to the Russians. They will vmderstand that 
we have put them on notice that an attack 
on any member of the North Atlantic Pact 
means war—instant and total war—with the 
United States. We may well hope that this, 
of Itself, win prevent war—that the Russian 
masters will not be Insane enough to unloose 
on themselves the terrible destruction that 
will follow an attack by them. We may also 
have hope that this evidence of our good 
faith and firm intention will expedite the 
organixation. under General Eisenhower’s 
command, of the projected International 
army In the west, so that if war should come 
the free nstlons will not be devoid of means 
to fignl unci win it. 
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EXTENSION OP REIffARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or lEixnfssoTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an article 
from the February 1951 issue of the 
Progressive, published at Madison, Wis., 
entitled ‘‘Colonialism: United States 
Style.’* and written by Mr. Pellx S. 
Cohen, printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. Mr. Cohen served as an asso¬ 
ciate solicitor in the Interior Depart¬ 
ment. and is the author of the Handbook 
of Federal Indian Law. He teaches ju¬ 
risprudence at Yale Law School, and 
philosophy at the City College of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CoLONiAUsir; United States Sms 
(By Felix S. Cohen) 

It was on a late spring afternoon in 1950 
that the seven councilors of the Omaha 
Tribe gathered with their “nephews and 
nieces” on a little fragment of what was once 
their great cornland empire to plan defenses 
against white aggression. There is not much 
left of the 6,000,000 acres or more that was 
once their own, along the Nebraska bank of 
the Missouri River, but what is left, with its 
deep black soil and Its bursting corncrlbs. 
Its heavy mud and its fat horses, these 
Indians love, as they love the little frag¬ 
ments of self-government they still enjoy. 

They were deeply disturbed over schemes 
hatched in high places to dispose of the re¬ 
maining fragments of their age-old home¬ 
land. From long experience these Indians 
knew that the process of turning their land 
over to white men always began with an at¬ 
tack on the honesty, intelligence, or compe¬ 
tence of Omaha Indians. Such attacks. In¬ 
side and outside the Indian Bureau, had 
reached a new high intensity in recent 
months. Obviously there was danger In the 
air. 

Suddenly, down the center aisle of the 
meetinghouse, walked the young wife of the 
counoll chairman, carrying an airmail spe¬ 
cial-delivery letter from Washington. The 
letter was opened ard read circumspectly, as 
men of other races might read a letter from 
an archangel or a commissar. Dark eyes 
widened as the reader Intoned the words of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs himself. 
Be had carefully considered the plea of the 
Omaha Indians “that the Government give 
the tribe entire control of its own affairs, 
without the Interference or expense of an 
agent or of agency employees.” 

u 

He thought this request reasonable and In 
line with hla own policy of encouraging In¬ 
dians "to take care of themselves.” In¬ 
structions had therefore been issued, ac¬ 
cording to the Commissioner’s statement, 
“to turn over to the Omaha councUmen, in 
trust for the tribe, the mills, shops, dwell¬ 
ings, school bouses, livestock, and all public 
property on the Omaha Reservation.” All of 
the agency employees except those engaged 
In medical and educational work were being 
relieved of their posts. 

The mounting delight that showed In 
Indian eyes suddenly bltured and the 
anxious brows of the two Government 
observers relaxed. The date of the Commis¬ 


sioner’s statement was read. The date of 
the statement was 1884. It had been dug 
out of musty archives and mailed to the 
tribe by a friend in Washington. The next 
Omaha play would have to start 66 years 
behind the line of aorimmage. 

The policy of cutting down Bureau con¬ 
trols and eneomraging our Indian citizens 
to assiune full responsibility for their own 
affairs has been vigorously proclaimed by 
every Commissioner since 1684. And yet 
these Omaha Indians, like many other tribes, 
have far less control over their own affairs 
than they had In 1884, and less in 1950 than 
in 1940. How come? 

Back In 1854 the Omaha chiefs were in¬ 
vited to the White House. The tide of west¬ 
ern migration bad reached the wide Missouri, 
and the Great White Father wanted to buy 
6 ,000,000 acres of the fat Omaha land, at 
about 16 cents an acre, to sell to white set¬ 
tlers at $1.25 an acre. Reluctantly the 
Indians agreed, but only on one condition. 
They insisted that the 15 cents be paid to 
them and not to Indian agents. 

At the end of the conference President 
Pierce agreed that no Indian agent would 
handle the Indians’ money. The great 
Omaha orator. Chief Jeseph La Flesche, had 
used a silver dime to Illustrate the plea of 
his people for the right to handle their own 
finances. The silver dime was brought to 
the Omaha reservation and was cherished 
as a symbol of a great victory in the Indians’ 
struggle for freedom. 

Ninety-six years have passed, all Indians 
are now citizens, and yet today no Indian on 
the Omaha Reservation is allowed to lease his 
own land and handle his rental Income with¬ 
out the interposing of Bureau fingers. And 
during this entire 96-year period the Indian 
Bureau has been reporting to Congress on 
the steady progress that It Is making in 
turning over to Indians an increasing re¬ 
sponsibility for the managing of their own 
affairs and in cutting down controls which 
the Bureau still exercises over Indian life. 
m 

In 1886, the Commissioner reported: 

“More than a year ago the Omahas felt 
themselvcb competent to do their own work 
and attend to their own aff^ilrs. At their 
request all their employees were discharged 
and they were left to themselves. The re¬ 
sult. which then seemed doubtful, bos shown 
the wisdom of their choice. They have at¬ 
tended to their own business and paid for 
their own work and are more independent 
and manly than beiore because of the con¬ 
sciousness that they are becoming men." 

Similar reports were made by the Com¬ 
missioner In 1886 and 1887. When and how 
and why the Indian Bureau crept back and 
took over control of Indian fields, buildings, 
and funds does not appear in any Commis¬ 
sioner’s reports to the President or to Con¬ 
gress. Nor Is much reporting done today on 
current Bureau activities which are depriv¬ 
ing Indian tribes of the right to bold local 
elections without Bureau Interference, tne 
right to employ their own lawyers and tech¬ 
nicians, and other rights that were guar¬ 
anteed to them under the Kousevelt-Ickes- 
Collier administration. 

The Omaha case Is not unique. Most In¬ 
dian tribes In the United States can report 
similar experiences. Federal promises that 
the Indians would be allowed to assiime con¬ 
trol of their own affairs go back at least to 
the 1830's. Usually but not always, there is 
a time qualification to the promise. Before 
the Indians can be trusted to take over com¬ 
plete responsibility for their own affairs, we 
are told, there must be a period of prepara¬ 
tion during which the Indian Bureau will 
help to civilize—the current term Is rehabil¬ 
itate—the Indians. 

IV 

Back In the 1830*8 the transition parted 

was generally fixed at 10, 15, or 25 years. 
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In the latest Indian Bureau drafts of tribal 
“rehabilitation bills” the date 1994 Is gen¬ 
erally fixed as the point at which Bureau 
supervision over Indian finances can safely 
be terminated for the more progressive tribes. 

There Is no tribe that has more control 
over Its own affairs today than It had a year 
ago or a hundred years ago. There are few 
tribes that have as much control over their 
own affairs as they had In 1884. And yet 
during this period Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs have Inaugurated more than 500 pro¬ 
grams for liquidating Bureau activities. 
Most of these programs were directed to 
particular reservations or States, but sev¬ 
eral were of national scope. 

During this period of intensive "liquida¬ 
tion” the annual Indian Bureau budget has 
increased from less than $6,000,000 to 
approximately $80,000,000. Some of the "re¬ 
habilitation” bills recently put forward by 
the Indian Bureau, often over the protest of 
the alleged Indian beneficiaries, would triple 
or quadruple Bureau expenditures lor the 
more progressive tribes, in the expectation 
that by 1994 these Indians might salely be 
allowed to take care of themselves. 

How a Bureau’s efforts to "work Itself out 
of a Job” can produce these results presents 
a lasclnating puzzle for white men as well as 
Indians, and for students of law and govern¬ 
ment of all colors and political laiths. The 
puzzle is particularly baffling because we 
Americans have had so little direct experience 
with colonialism. 

Having started our existence as a Nation 
by repudiating colonial status, and having 
repudiated the role of empire with equal 
vigor, at least during the first 122 year.s ol 
our national exi.stencc, we are not accn.stoined 
to the high moral talk by which great em¬ 
pires "aid” and "protert” backward peo¬ 
ples out of their independence, and lmpo.se 
a dependent status and a dependent psychol¬ 
ogy upfin people who once managed their 
own affairs in a self-reliant way. Only in 
ol>scure places in the Indian country. In 
Alaska, and In a few small Pacific islands can 
W'' see what happens to our own Government 
experts when they are not responsible to the 
people they are governing or aiding. 

The sim])lc.st explanation of the gap be¬ 
tween Commissioners’ programs and Bu¬ 
reau perlurrnance is the "devil theory,” ac¬ 
cording to which the Commi.ssloiier ol Indian 
Affairs l.s a .sntanic hypocrite, who makes fine 
promises merely to lool Indians and Con- 
grcs.smen. According to the adherents of 
this popular view, the only good Indian Com¬ 
missioner is a dead Indian Commissioner. 

Unfortunately, life is not so simple. The 
harm that good commissioners do is often 
greater than the harm bad eommi.ssioners 
do. All but 3 or 4 of the 36 Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs who have served during 
the past 118 years have been honest, sincere, 
hard-working men who wanted to help the 
Indian and wanted also to work themselves 
out of the world's worst job. 

Something more than a “devil theory” is 
needed to locate the source ol the Indian 
Bureau's drive for expansion and aggrandize¬ 
ment and to understand the mental make¬ 
up of the men who carry on this drive while 
tliey think and talk (quite sincerely) of 
“liquidating” their Bureati. rertuqis if we 
understood the psychology ol such officials 
more clearly we could sec more plainly what 
is happening in other parts ol the world 
where "liquidation” and the "withering 
away of the state” go hand in hand with u 
tremendous Increase in bureau controls over 
individual freedom. 

The Indian Bureau itself has a ready ex¬ 
planation for the discrepancies between pro¬ 
claimed Federal policy and actual practice. 
Those Bureau officials who are most active 
In breaking down Indian self-government 
have their own “devil theory” to explain their 
failure to carry out the Bureau’s public 
promises and policies According to this 
theory, Indians are inefficient, dishonest, 


wasteful, Ignorant, selfish, Impatient, and 
generally drunk, or, at least, not so efficient, 
honest, economical, wise, public-spirited, 
patient, and sober as their Indian Bureau 
tutors. 

Moreover, any white man outside the Bu-^ 
reau who seeks to help Indians is either a 
crank or a grafter or a paid agitator—a 
grafter If the Indians pay him for his help, 
a paid agitator if white sympathizers pay 
him, and a crank if nobody pays him. It Is, 
of course, the duty of loyal Bureau employees 
to protect Indians from all cranks, grafters, 
and paid agitators. Accordingly. It Is the un- 
Bhlrkable duty of the Indian Bureau to carry 
on Its shoulders the “white man’s burden” of 
telling the Indians what to do. 

Essentially this Is the philosophy of colo¬ 
nial ndmlnlstrntion in all parts of the world. 
It Is instructive to see how this phllo.sophy 
work.s out in day-by-day Indian admin¬ 
istration. 

V 

The most plnu.siblo argument against local 
self-government, Indian or white, is the ar¬ 
gument of Inefficiency. Obviou.sly. it Is more 
efficient to have one official make decisions 
than to have 450.000 Individual Indians scat¬ 
tered all around the United States and 
Alaska making different decisions for them¬ 
selves as to how' they will earn their livings, 
spend their money, use their land, litigate 
their grievances, or educate their children. 

We see the most recent example of this 
efficiency drive in the latest Indian Bureau 
orders tran.sferrlng authority over 200 reser¬ 
vations from the reservations to half a dozen 
so-called area offices. (These were originally 
called regional offices, but when Congress, in 
response to Indian appeal.s, refused money 
lor such offices, they were rechristened "dis¬ 
trict” offices, and when district offices were 
forthwith abolished by Congreas they were 
renamed "area” offices.) 

Decisions that are made on the reserva¬ 
tion cannot be very efficient because they 
lire made in the presence ol Iiidlun.s, who like 
to participate in such decisions and require 
time for thinking, which is not as necessary 
for loyal Bureau employees. Decisions in 
W’ashiiigton are made under congressional 
scrutiny, and. since many Indians are voters, 
this scrutiny interferes with speed and effi¬ 
ciency. But when decisions are made in 
Billings or Portland, mo.st of the Indians 
affectod arc hundreds of miles and their 
Congressmen are thousands ol miles away. 
It is thus possible for such decisions to be 
highly efficient, that Is. to disregard all the 
human desires and intangibles that do not 
show up In efficiency reports. The cult of 
efficiency thus makes it po.ssible to recite all 
the proper phrases about liquidating the In¬ 
dian Bureau while, at the same time, uphold¬ 
ing every extension of Indian Bureau power 
over Indian lives on the ground that a poor 
(or rich) Indian cannot possibly be as effi¬ 
cient as an $80,000,OOO-a-year Indian Bureau. 

VI 

The argument of Indian Inefficiency has 
one .sciJou.s mciinveiilence. Any Bureau em¬ 
ployee who uses It invites attention to his 
own inefficiencies. If they are notorious, he 
will find it sal or to pitch his urgumeiils on 
a plane of high morality. When the Federal 
courts held that the New Mexico Pueblos 
were not under Indian Bureau control, the 
Indian Bureau produced reams of go.ssip as to 
the Immorality of various Pueblo Indian cus¬ 
toms and ceremonials, and the Federal courts 
then backed down and admitted the neces¬ 
sity of Indian Bureau supervision. 

Inexperienced freshman Congressmen 
sometimes think that Indian bureaucracy 
can be cut down by trimming appropria¬ 
tions. This Is a naive view. To the ex¬ 
perienced bureaucrat a cut in funds is 
always the best possible reason for central¬ 
izing power, which means transferring au¬ 
thority from people to agencies, or from local 
agencies to area offices or Washington offl- 
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dais. In fact, every expansion of a Bureau 
function Is customarily Justified on the 
ground that it will bring economy in the 
long run. Unfortunately, as Keynes has 
noted, in the long run we are all dead. 

Once grant that expert government is 
better than self-government and there Is 
no stopping the expansion of the Indian 
Bureau, or any other bureau, until it filis 
the whole .space of the Individual’s life. 

Back In 1834 the Congress decided that 
the time had come to wind up the fast- 
growing Bureau of Indian Affairs and that 
one of the best ways to do this was to allo¬ 
cate Indian Bureau positions to the Indians 
themselves. Every 30 or 40 years since then 
Congress has passed a new law to the same 
effect and several such bills have recently 
been introduced with much fanfare. These 
laws have great popular appeal because they 
conform with the American creed that self- 
government is better than expert govern¬ 
ment and that men and children learn by 
doing. None of us would ever learn to walk 
in childhood if the Job of walking were as¬ 
signed In each family to the expert walkers, 
as the theories of colonialism and Indian 
bureaucracy would require. 

The Bureau never has carried out these 
acts of Congre.ss, which have remained 
largely dead letters. The Indian Bureau 
never has given a general employment pref¬ 
erence to Indians outside of ditch-digging 
and similar inlerior or temporary Jobs that 
whites were reluctant to tackle. 

In the special vocabulary ol Indian Bu¬ 
reau gobbledegouk, policy decisions made by 
Indians for themselves are “politics” while 
decisions made for Indiana by the Bureau 
arc "sound administration.” If elected In¬ 
dian councilmen select friends and support¬ 
ers lor tribal Jobs, this is described as “nep¬ 
otism” and proves that Indians cannot be 
trusted with self-government. But if a 
Democratic President picks a Democratic 
Indian commi.ssioner, if such n commissioner 
appoints old irlends to high posts, and If an 
Indian superintendent has his wile ap¬ 
pointed to a job in an institution financed 
by his Indians, this is accepted as a part of 
the democratic process. 

Every now and then a Commissioner re¬ 
veals the large number ol dishonest officials 
that held Jobs under a prior administration. 
But the real corruption of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau is institutional, not personal. It Is like 
the corruption of prisons. Insane asylums, 
concentration camps, Fascist and Communist 
states, and other societies In which men can¬ 
not talk back to officials. It is what Lord 
Acton had clearly in mind when he pointed 
out that power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

VII 

Thousands of solutions have been proposed 
In the last 450 years for the Indian prob¬ 
lem. And this is as it should be, lor thou¬ 
sands of Indians have thousands of prob¬ 
lems, Just us white men do, 

'The great thing about American democracy 
Is that most of us have an unprecedented 
power to shape our own lives, make our own 
mistakes, and attain new understanding and 
strength Irom the mistakes wc make. To 
extend such democracy to Indians—to let 
Indians spend their own money, run their 
own schools, use or lease their own lands, 
and hire their own lawyers to defend their 
rights. Just as neighboring white communi¬ 
ties do. would not establish utopias on our 
200 Indian rc.scrvutlons, but at least It would 
remove from our democratic prolessions, in 
our dealings with nonwhite peoples, the taint 
of hypocrisy. 

If to this simple measure of Justice were 
added a full and prompt settlement of all 
Federal debts to our Indian fellow citizens, 
we would have no need to worry about how 
they would fare under the .self-determination 
we have so long promised and so long with- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record the text of a powerful article by 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, as reprinted in a 
full-page paid advertisement in the New 
York Times dated April 6, 1951. 

This House must take action. I can¬ 
not understand the delay on the measui'e 
to authorize emergency food-grain ship¬ 
ments to India in the face of this terrible 
urgency. 

I am receiving scores of letters from 
the people of my congressional district. 
For the most part, the people who live 
in the Nineteenth Congressional District 
never achieve any economic security; 
most of them have known hunger— 
actual gnawing physical hunger—in 
their own lives, and will know it in the 
future. 

Yet I have not received a single letter 
opposing the India relief bill. This ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. Cousins was sent to me by 
Mrs. John E. Scanlan, of 223 East Fifth 
Street, accompanied by an urgent letter 
to act at once. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have action. 
WuxioE You Read This, a Child May Die— 
America Can Help Avert a Famine in 
Inou That May Claim 14.000.000 Lives 
This Year 

New Delhi. —Once you have seen the look 
of Hunger on the face of a man It Is dllBcult 
to put It out of your mind. I have seen the 
look of hunger on the faces of thousands of 
men. and I know I shall never forget It. 

I first saw the hungry in a jaU on the 
Island of Ceylon. They were illegal Immi¬ 
grants fleeing the famine in the south of 
India, and the Government of Ceylon was 
detaining them in a prison In Jaffna until 
arrangements could be worked out for their 
return to India. They had come hy small 
boat, landing during the night on the north 
coast of Ceylon, where some of them had 
been picked up by the police. No one knew 
how many Indians had fled to Ceylon in this 
summer. 

In the Jail at Jaffna I spoke to a woman 
of 56 who looked closer to 00. I doubt 
that she weighed 80 pounds. Her face 
was little more than a bare skull out of 
which small eyes glowed feverishly. She had 
come to Ceylon to join her married daugh¬ 
ter. who hud escaped successfully 2 months 
earlier. This much she was willing to tell, 
but she would not tell the police where her 
daughter might be found, even though it 
meant she herself would be returned to India 
alone. 

I next saw the hungry In the south of 
India, where the suffering is most acute, I 
saw them against a background of parched 
and browned flelds, with pale stubbles where 
rich rice paddies should have been. The rea¬ 
son for it was that the rains never came 
this year. They didn’t come last year either 
or the year before that or the year before 
tllBt. 

“Four years, no monsoon,” one of the 
elders in a village 40 miles from Madras 
told me. “The older people have thought 
hard but they do not remember when be¬ 
fore the flelds have been so dry. The wells 
aie very low.” 


He looked up at the scudding clouds. 
"Clouds like this used to bring rain. Now 
they go out to sea and drop their rain where 
there is no need of It. The old people can 
eat little. If they are thin It is no great 
harm. Oandhl was thin. But the children 
are thin and they become sick quickly. 
Bxnallpox has killed many of them. Thirty 
had smallpox in this vlUage. Sixteen died. 

“We send men into the cities to work so 
they can buy rice to bring back to the village. 
But there Is so little rice and the rations 
have been cut f^in, and what they bring 
back cannot fill the bowls of many persons. 
We eat what we can—bananas and some 
coconuts—but very many people here are 
starving.” 

I next saw the faces of the hungry on the 
streets of Calcutta. Many of them were 
homeless. They had lost their homes dur¬ 
ing the partition of India when Pakistan was 
created. They were Hindus who feared the 
Moslems, and they had abandoned their 
homes In Pakistan and crossed over Into 
India. In India there are perhaps eight or 
ten million such refugees—it might be mil¬ 
lions more; no one knows exactly how many. 
Thousands of them came into Calcutta, the 
world’s largest city, looking for food and 
homes. They slept In the streets. Wherever 
you went at night, on the main thorough¬ 
fares or In the alleys or In the hallways, you 
could see the human forms huddled to¬ 
gether against the cool night. During the 
day they waited In lines lor Government 
food or they begged. 

Near the luxurious Grand Hotel In Cal¬ 
cutta was a child of 8 or 9, with not 
enough clothes to conceal the bloated, empty 
belly of hunger. He was looking tn the 
streets for scraps of food. Nearby was a 
young woman of about 20. her body covered 
by the rags of what once must have been a 
handsome sari. A child of two was on her 
hip. The child was badly undernourished, 
and his head rested on hts mother’s shoulder. 
His face was empty and expreeslonless. I 
also saw the hungry of Bangalore. They sat 
against the walls of buildings and waited. 

Then I saw them In Delhi. ’There are more 
of the hungry and homeless In Delhi than 
In any other city in the world. As In Cal¬ 
cutta. many of them are refugees—^maybe 
500,000 or 600,000—and they have crowded 
Into the city, setting up crude wood-and- 
straw shelters, most of them closet size. And 
every day the dead arc carried out by men 
who are little men’e than half alive them¬ 
selves. I stood on the corner of a busy street 
In Delhi and watched the refugees as they 
passed. Out of the thousands who passed 
by only two would be considered plump by 
American standards. 

The Indians are reluctant to talk about 
themselves or about their hardships. I was 
able, however, to win the confidence of the 
attendant assigned to my room. He told me 
about hi6 6-year-old son, the one with tuber¬ 
culosis. He said his son had been praying a 
great deal recently, much more than usual, 
and he had asked his son what he had been 
praying for. “My son was praying that be 
might die. He wanted to die and he wanted 
God to make him Into a crow. I had told 
him about the crows that fly Into the open 
windows of the hotel rooms and pick up food 
on the tables and then carry the food off. 
My son said he wanted to be a crow so he 
could fly wherever there was food and bring 
It back to our family.” 

Then the attendant, whose name was Arun, 
turned away from me and knelt down to fix 
the fire. “India has been hungry for many 
months,” he said. **They arc saying that 
America has known about this need and that 
America has not wished to send us food.” 

I replied that what he had been told was 
not true. What had happened was that we 
had been too slow in responding to India's 
need, and that was bad enough. Americans 


had to operate through their Government, 
and often democratic government Is slow in 
doing what has to be done promptly. 1 
asked him to believe that miUlons of Ameri¬ 
cans were deeply concerned and were prod¬ 
ding our Government to action. 

Then he mentioned the report he had read 
In the newspapers about the American Sen¬ 
ators who wanted to punish India, because 
India did not agree with the United States 
in the United Nations. 

“It is true. Is It not, sir, that we may not 
get the food because we do not say what you 
wish us to say?” 

I had to think a little while before reply¬ 
ing, because I waBn*t too sure that what he 
had feared might not turn out to be true. 
Should I have told him that it might take 
many days before the wheat bill might pass 
during which time he would have to watch 
his youngsters continue to cat out of par¬ 
tially filled bowls? 

Finally, I told him that there was no real 
answer to his question, except to say that we 
would do our best, our very best, and that 
the American people would be angry if any 
attempt were made to deprive other people 
of food because we might disagree with their 
leaders. 

Arun finished making the fire and left. It 
occurred to me that what ought to be done 
was to take Arun to the United States on 
the very next plane and bring him before 
the Senate of the United States, 

If the Congressmen don't want to give 
wheat to Arun and countless millions of his 
countrymen, then they ought to tell It to 
Arun directly. Let them answer Arun's ques¬ 
tions—if they can. Le". them hear about 
Arun’s children and then tell him exactly 
why a nation which has a surplus of wheat 
does not feel that It wants to put politics to 
one side when peoples are starving. 

Then, after telling Arun why he will get 
no wheat, let us finish the Job. Let us 
recall the appropriation for the Voice of 
America and for all our Information services 
abroad. Let us shut down all our efforts to 
combat Communist propaganda against us. 
There Is no point teUing our story to the 
world if there is nothing for us to say. All 
the Voice of America can do is to try to pro¬ 
vide a real, true account of what is happen¬ 
ing in America. What we say can and should 
be a reflection of what we do. 

We have heard a great deal In recent years 
about the need to speak to peoples and not 
only to governments. The most powerful 
language in the world today is food. It is 
clearly understood. It builds bridges might¬ 
ier by far than radio broadcasts or published 
material, especially when people have no 
radios or cannot road. 

My purpose in coming to India was to try 
to tell the Indian people about America and 
to try to answer the many lies being told 
about us. Those lies are aimed at splitting 
America off from the rest of the world. Yet 
there is nothing Soviet propaganda can say 
about UB that can do nearly the harm that 
we can do to ourselves if we should turn 
our back today not only on India but on the 
meaning of America itself. 


UmTcnal Milttaiy Trahune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or OOMNECTlCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP RKPRESENTAHVES 

Friday^ April 6,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to continue to avoid entanglement in a 
global war we must take full advantage 
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of the manpower available to us. Uni¬ 
versal military training should have been 
passed in 1945. If it had been enacted at 
that time the manpower situation now 
would not be so precarious. It would not 
have been necessary to call 800,000 re¬ 
servists to serve at this time. 

If universal military training is passed, 
most of these reservists will be free to 
come home to their wives and children. 

In answer to critics who charge that 
universal military training in France and 
other European countries tended to 
weaken those nations, the same does not 
apply to the United States because of its 
geographic position. 

Universal military training would be 
an indispensable contribution to the 
avoidance of a global war and would be 
an indispensable need if such a war were 
fi^rced upon us. 


John W. Gibion, Chairman of the DP 
Commission 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28.1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our younger and most able executives in 
the Federal Government is the present 
Chairman of the Displaced Persons 
Commission. Mr. John W. Gibson, a very 
dear friend of mine. Both by character 
and experience he is admirably fitted to 
serve our Nation in unusual and difficult 
pests. 

The son of a coal miner w'ho came to 
this country from Durham County. Eng¬ 
land. John Gib.son himself entered the 
pits as a boy of 16. For several years he 
alternated working in the coal mines 
and in ma.stering arc welding in the 
automobile shops of Detroit. It was at 
this time that he became interested in 
workers’ welfare and took special uni¬ 
versity courses in labor relations. For 
a time he was a union official for the 
United Dairy Workers Union, and later 
became secretary-treasurer of the Mich¬ 
igan CTO. 

Bptv/een 1941 and 1943, Gib.son was 
chairman of the Michigan State Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and Industry, appointed 
first by a Democratic Governor and re¬ 
appointed later by a Republican Gov¬ 
ernor. After dealing with labor prob¬ 
lems in various capacities during the 
war, he entered service with the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor in 1945. and became an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

John Gibson has had considerable 
success in conciliation work and often 
likes to refer to himself as a labor 
trouble-shooter. 

He has shown much interest in the 
displaced persons problem since the end 
of the war and has often spoken publicly 
on the is.sues involved. He brings to his 
present task a rich store of knowledge 
and experience on the subject, which 
should enable him to make a worth-while 


contribution in the months ahead to¬ 
ward the solution of the DP problem. 

I am placing in the Record an editorial 
from the New York Times of March 11, 
which already stresses a notable contri¬ 
bution by Mr. Gibson. It reads as fol¬ 
lows; 

Tragic Paradox 

Tills country Is indebted to John W. Olb- 
Bon, Chairman of the Government's Displaced 
Persons Commission, for removing the ob¬ 
scurity from the question of the impact of 
the Internal Security Act of 1960 upon the 
flow of displaced persons to this country. 
According to Mr. Gibson, there are approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 persons now in Europe who 
wish to come here and who arc otherwise 
eligible to do so but who are barred by the 
McCarrun Act. They are barred because they 
belonged to civic, fraternal, labor union, mil¬ 
itary, or other organizations dominated by 
Nazi, Fa.sci3t, Falaiiglsl, or Communi.st move¬ 
ments. though their membership was only 
nominal or was forced. 

Somewhat less than half of these 100,000 
persons belonged to Nazi, Fascist, or Falan¬ 
gist dominated groups. Their problem would 
be solved and the barriers belore them re¬ 
moved il the present Walter bill, passed by 
the Hou.se and pending before the Senate, 
were to be pa.s.srd. Roughly 55,000 persons, 
however, Mr. Gibson estimated, are refugees 
from the Soviet Union and other Communist- 
dominated countries who have fled their 
homelands, olteii at great i>er.sonal risk, tae- 
cau.se of their opposition to communism. 
These persons are speclfleally cxcUideci from 
relief by the Walter bill and there is no pres¬ 
ent prospect for lifting the barriers that keep 
llieni out. 

Here is surely a tragic paradox. Many of 
those whom the Walter bill would admit 
fought ag.alnst us in the Italian or the Ger¬ 
man Army during World War II or otherwise 
aided the enemy war effort. Yet in this 
period when we are contending witli com- 
muiium, seeking to fan dls.scnsion in Com¬ 
munist-dominated countries, and hoping for 
delect ions from those countries, the Walter 
bill proposes to institute a discriminatory 
barrier which will assure that the great ma¬ 
jority of those who have defected from the 
Soviet Union, for example, can never come 
here. It Is difficult to think of how we could 
do more to di.seourage defection if we were to 
set about doing so deliberately. 

Rerunty and proj^er screening of v/ould-be 
Imniigraiits to this country are, of course, 
es.sentinl, but the discriminatory ty})e ol slt- 
uatlon tnat will exist if the Walter bill be- 
come.s law can only hurt our friends and give 
comfort to our enemies. W^e should treat all 
anti-Cominunists at least as well as we do 
persons who helped the flght against us in 
V/orld War II. 


UMT and Draft Extension 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the following telegram be printed in 
the Record: 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. M. G. Burnside, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The following national organizations urge 
your support of Senate bill No. 1, as amended 
by House Armed Services Committee, in¬ 
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eluding UMT and extension of draft in one 

blU. 

National Guard Association of the 
United States, by Maj. Gen. Ellard A. 
Walsh, President; Reserve Offleers Ae- 
soclatlon, by E. A. Evans, Executive 
Director; Military Order of the World 
Wars, by Milton G. Baker. Commander 
in Chief; Adjutant Generals Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, by Maj. Gon. 
W. H. Harrison, Jr., President; Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, by Charles C. Ralls, Commander 
in Chief; The American Legion, by 
Miles D. Kennedy, National Legislative 
Director; Disabled American Veterans, 
by Boniface R. Maile, National Com¬ 
mander; AMVETS, by Harold Russell, 
National Commander. 


Unconventional Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an important address made on 
Sunday, March 18, 1951, over the Mu¬ 
tual Broadcasting System network by 
Gen. William J. Donovan, former Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Strategic Services, 
for the Committee on the Present Dan¬ 
ger of which he is a member. 

These views of General Donovan 
should be read as widely as possible: 

Unconventional Defense 
(By William J. Donovan) 

Fellow citizens, I am .speaking as a member 
of the Committee on the Present Danger, 
under whose auspices weekly Sunday eve¬ 
ning broadcasts are being given on the peril 
that faces the American people and on how 
it can be met. 

This committee is a bipartisan, nongovern¬ 
mental group of citizens who have organized 
to work together as the Nation prepares to 
safeguard freedom. 

The first broadcast 2 weeks ago was that 
of Dr. Vunnovar Bush, a scientist of world 
reputation, and the second was that of for¬ 
mer Secretary of War. Robert P. Patterson. 
Others will follow this broadcast. 

On March 4 over this network Dr. Bush 
told Ub (and now I quote his words) : “Wc 
w jh to avoid w'ar • * * we wish to pre¬ 

serve our freedom and the free way of life. 
Ill a world where aggres.slve dictators are 
still at large, there is but one way to 
achieve these ends. That way is to be 
strong. ***** 

“The key to the mailer is the A-bomb. 
The deterrent effect of our A-bnmbs is real, 
but we cannot count on its remaining fully 
effective forever. I trust we have time— 
time to prepare the defenses and avert war 
* • • but we do not have time to waste.” 

Last week Judge Patterson, speaking Ironi 
his broad experience in high office during 
and after World War II, explained that tiie 
time will come when Soviet defense.s against 
atom bombing will be more effective and a 
Russian stockpile of atom bombs will tend 
to neutralize ours. 

For that reason he said our Nation’s de¬ 
fense line must be in Europe. He stressed 
the Imperative need of giving united support 
to General Elsenhower and told us that the 
unanimous Judgment of our military leaders 
was, that only by Joining with the free 
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nations of Europe can be build a sound 

defense. 

Generally, nations make use of two meth¬ 
ods for reaching the goal of their policies. 
These are; (1) The employment of skill in 
diplomacy; or (2) the use of violence by 
shooting in conventional warfare. 

Both Dr. Bush and Secretary Patterson 
were speaking of defense by orthodox meth- 
fXlB. Americans are accustomed to think of 
war In these terms. They picture traditional 
and organized forces with planes, marching 
troops, ships, guns, bombs, grenades, and 
guided missiles. 

There Is, however, a phase of war which Is 
not shooting. It is Irregular and unconven¬ 
tional. It uses weapons other than those 
of the military and Its methods are as diverse 
as the situation requires. Tills is called sub¬ 
versive war and It has been waged and Is 
being waged against the United States by 
the Soviet Union at least since 1945. 

1 This kind of war may be defined as a war 
of maneuver by subversive means, short of 
Involvement In open hostilities. In varying 
degrees this kind of war has been used 
through the centuries. Hitler and Mussolini 
took It, modernized the propaganda and fifth 
column activities, and usied them In support 
of conventional operations. Stalin improved 
upon this by holding his Bed Army as a 
threat, and employing his subversive ma¬ 
neuvers on the main field of attack. 

The Soviet fifth column l.s different from 
the Nazi fifth column as we saw it In World 
War rr. The Nazis had only small groups 
of adherents in the democratic countries and 
their espionage operations were limited. On 
the contrary, the Soviets make use of the 
fifth column and the Communist Party as 
an army of occupation. The Communists 
stress the tactical Importance of the channels 
of public Information, the infiltration into 
radio, movies, music, and other arts, and 
special effort is made to obtain Communist 
control of labor in key industries in order to 
disrupt a nation’s economy. 

The pattern of this program is found 
In Its purges In southeastern Europe; its 
pressure even today upon France, Italy, and 
Germany; its activities in Africa and the Mid¬ 
dle East: its maekeci guerrilla war In Greece; 
and its full-scale military operation in Korea. 

In each target country, operations are 
directed by Moscow-trained leadera with a 
small but .strategically tvell placed hard core 
Communist minority, ready to engage in 
sahotage and in partisan warfare. 

To visuallz,-' the interplay of that kind of 
war, there is no ]jrimer where It is more 
simply de.scr’hrcl than in the White Book re¬ 
cently issued by Yugoslavia on the aggressive 
activlUeB of the Kicmlln again.st Tito. You 
will sec there in detail the political forms of 
aggressiic pressure all the way from breach 
of treaties to Soviet organization of Yugo¬ 
slav deserters and terrorists to undermine the 
Internal security ot the country. You will 
see economic aggression in the obstruction of 
free navigation to Yugoslav vessels in the 
Danube and In the stoppage of railway traffic 
and postal service. You will see the pres¬ 
sure of espionage and terrorist action by the 
smuggling of spies and saboteurs, and finally 
military prer^ure by provoking border lu- 
cidenl.s and massing Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
and Rumanian armies on the Yugo.slav fron¬ 
tier. 

We have only Just begun to grasp the 
special nature of Communist organization 
and methods. The real strength of the 
Soviets lies In their world-wide organiza¬ 
tion. highly developed techniques and com¬ 
munications and In the discipline of leaders 
CKpecinlly trained In the I/mln School in 
Moscow. 

All of this should teach us that we are 
faced by an enemy against whom we cannot 
lower our guard—a foe that is always alert— 
and ruthless—and tenacious. Against such a 


foe we must exercise sustained effort, per¬ 
haps for many years. Soviet tactics may 
change even to the point of temporary re¬ 
treat, but the objective is always the same—a 
world empire. 

Only by our understanding of the manner 
in which the fight will be carried to us will 
wc be able to deal with It. We can’t sit 
back and hope to be let alone. There is no 
place for complacency, or Indifference, or 
fear—wo can’t buy our way out or dream 
our way out, nor should we be misled by 
seeming successes until we have totaled the 
score on a global scale. 

We must win this subversive war. It is 
necessary to win it because in winning it we 
would have the edge in the shooting war, it 
that war should ever come. It is essential 
to win it because in winning wc may make 
a shooting war impossible. Therefore, we 
must be strong enough to compel the peace. 

For a period of many months to come we 
will be building up our military forces and 
turning out armament. During that period 
unless we take positive and affirmative ac¬ 
tion in countermeasures, the free nations 
can lose strategic areas and strong points 
needed for defense against military opera¬ 
tions by the Soviet Union. 

Let us see how one of these areas is al¬ 
ready endangered: 

An AP article March 16 states that the 
Sof'iet Union has been courting Iranian of¬ 
ficials for 6 months with presents such as 
release of captured Iranian border guards 
and the signing of a $20,000,000 barter treaty. 

Iran produces 6 percent of the world’s 
oil. It Is the most valuable of the non- 
American supply sources which serve the 
western nations. It is a vital strategic 
area and therefore a sought-after military 
prize. There has been open speculation on 
the possibility of a Stalin Invasion and 
what wc should do in that event. But 
why should Stalin run the risk of a shoot¬ 
ing war? Instead he called upon 'Tudeh, 
the Soviet-controlled political party to lead 
a movement in the Iranian Lower House 
to nationalize the Anglo-lranlan Oil Co., 
despite the fact that It is 53 percent 
Brltlsh-ow'ned and Is operated \inder a con¬ 
cession that does not expire until 1903. 

Watch the succeeding steps. Moscow 
has already paved the way to obtain a 
trade agreement, an agreement which could 
give her use and control of these British 
wells and refineries. If this cold-war tactic 
proves successful, Stalin will have out- 
maneuvered us again, without the necessity 
of taking over the Government, let alone of 
a military invasion. 

Victories like this should teach us that 
It is nearly past the time to Integrate our 
unorthodox resources as we have unified our 
conventional services. Economic political 
and psychological countermeasures, pulled 
together under centralized direction, with 
a well-coiicelvcd strategic concept and the 
recruitment of the best brains and mo.st 
courageous spirits can be of great assistance 
as a counteroffensive in this war, whether 
we call it hot or cold. 

Today the way to prevent a war Is to put 
aside our own fear and create fear in the 
minds of our enemy. Dr. Bush has told us 
that Stalin can be deterred from waging 
a total war by his fear of the atom bomb. 
Stnlln might be equally deterred by the 
fear that he cannot determine in advance 
the loyalty of his own people. For no dic¬ 
tator dare move If uncertain of his safety 
at home. It Is well to keep in mind that 
our greatest ally can be the Russian people. 

More than 2,000 years before either the 
atom or the hydrogen bomb was known, 
Demosthenes wrote the following: 

"Shame on you Athenians • • • for 
not wishing to understand that In war one 
must not allow oneself to be at the command 
of events, but to forestall them. You Athe¬ 


nians are the strongest of all the Greeks, 
In ships, cavalry, Infantry, and revenue, and 
you do not make the best of them. 

"You make war against Philip like a bar¬ 
barian when he wrestles—if he suffers a blow, 
he Immediately puts his hand to it. If he 
is struck again he puts his hand there too; 
but he has not the skill or does not think of 
parrying the blow aimed at him or of evad¬ 
ing his antagonist. You, likewise, if you 
hear tell that Philip has attacked the Chaer- 
onea, you send help there; If he is at Ther¬ 
mopylae, you run there; and if he turns 
aside you follow him, to right or left, as if 
you were acting on his orders. Never a fixed 
plan, never any precautions: you wait for 
bad news before you act." 

’Thus Demosthenes, the Greek orator. 
In the fourth century B. C. speaks from 
Athens to the people of America In 1951 
this message of warning we so much need 
today—that we, in our present danger, must 
not wait for the bad news of enemy action 
against us before we act to defend ourselves. 


Genocide in Rntiia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday. Febrmrv 28 ,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years occasional reports have 
been filtering through from behind the 
Iron curtain of the mistreatment of Jews 
in Soviet Russia, the annihilation of Jew¬ 
ish cultural life and religious activities, 
the closing down of Jewish schools and 
tlie press, and so forth. It seems that 
every trace of organized Jewish life in 
RUwSsia has been wiped out. and this con¬ 
cerns a community of several million 
souls. 

A very prominent Jewish national 
organization in the United States, the 
Jewish Labor Committee, has now 
brought this matter to the attention 
of the United Commission on Human 
Rights as a ca.se involving spiritual and 
cultural genocide. The fate of the Jews 
in Russia is assuming alarming propor¬ 
tions, the more so since It is almost im¬ 
possible to ascertain what is actually 
taking place in that unhappy land and 
whether the Communist persecution of 
a minority is limited only to cultural 
and religious matters or also extends to 
physical extermination of the Jews. 

As for those who are hasty in their 
Judgment of a whole people because of 
the misdeeds of a few individuals. I can 
refer them to the current treatment of 
the Jews In Russia. No better com¬ 
mentary or reply is necessary. 

In this connection, I am placing in 
the Record an editorial from the Jewish 
Advocate, of Boston, March 29, 1951, 
which reads: 

What of Soviet Jewry? 

The question of what has become of the 
Jews In Soviet and satelllto countries was 
brought officially before the international 
tribunal of the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission last week. A delegalinn 
of the Jewish Labor Committee, consisting 
of top leaders of the labor movement, in¬ 
cluding David Uubinsky, president of tLe 
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International I<adles’ Garment Workers 
Union: Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union; Jo¬ 
seph Baskin, general secretary of the Work¬ 
men's Circle; and Adolph Held, chairman of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, presented a 
memorandum on the spiritual and cultural 
“genocide" suffered by the Jewish people In 
the Soviet Union and Its satellite states. 

The memorandum, a bulky document 
based on evidence collected by agents of 
the Jewish Labor Committee In Communist 
countries, made certain definite charges and 
asked specific questions. 

According to official Soviet reports, there 
were 3.000.000 Jews in Soviet Russia In 1939 
and some 2,000,000 more were added since 
World War II. What has become of all 
these Jews physically and culturally? asks 
the memorandum. Not a word has filtered 
through from behind the Iron curtain about 
them for nearly 2 years. It is true that 
little Is known about most other national 
minorities In the Soviet Union, except what 
is contained in the official Communist press, 
but Soviet Jews now lack ev^'n this official 
mention for there Is not a single ‘yiddlsh 
newspaper in the whole of Soviet Russia; 
not a single Yiddish book has been pub¬ 
lished during the last few years, and not a 
single act of cultural, literary, religious or 
artistic activity has been reported on In the 
Communist press, indicating the existence of 
any kind of a Jewish group life In the en¬ 
tire country. It is as if the entire 6,000.000 
Jews have disappeared culturally and spir¬ 
itually. 

This, the committee rightly considers, is 
very disturbing, .suspicious and even alarm¬ 
ing. For until 2 years ago. it was a promi¬ 
nent feature of Soviet propaganda to stress 
and even to boast of Its Yiddish schools, 
theaters, books, writers, and cultural activi¬ 
ties. The committee, therefore, asks: What 
has become of the network of 1,600 Yiddish 
schools of which the Soviet press boasted un¬ 
til recently: of the Yiddish Art Theaters, 
whose fame resounded throughout the world? 
Whore are the newspapers, books, clubs, and 
social Institutions which make up a cultural 
life? Above all, where are the people who 
for years had conducted these activities? 
Where is the group of fine Yiddish novelists, 
poets, dramatists, and writers whose names 
have become classics In Yiddish literature 
and who used to figure so prominently in all 
soviet propaganda? And what has become 
of the famous Crimean colonies; of the so- 
called Jewish Republic of Biro-Bldjan and 
of the other specific Jewish social, political 
and cultural efforts of more than a genera¬ 
tion of Jewish life In Soviet Russia? 

Prom these questions the committee easily 
passed to charges and accusations of spiritual 
and cultural annihilation of the entire Jewi.sh 
group in Soviet Russia and made a specific 
demand of the United Nations to start an 
Investigation, with public hearings similar 
to those on slave labor, in order to unravel 
one of the great mysteries of the period and 
to ascertain with more or less certainty what 
actually happened to these Jews. 

The Jewish Labor Committee, while rai.s- 
ing the problem of Soviet mistreatment of 
the Jews to an international level, also limits 
it to cultural and spiritual persecution and 
discrimination, which makes the charges 
more plausible, more specific and more cer¬ 
tain of the sympathy of the entire civilized 
world, including even parts of the pro- 
Communlst world. It would be futile and it 
would recoil against the Initiators of the 
effort. If this new move against the Jews 
were to be compared with the Nazi genocide 
attempt to exterminate the Jews physically; 
but a type of genocide effort it nevertheless 
Is, one which seems to work all too effectively, 
and the Jewish Labor Committee Is fully 
Justified In trying to draw the attention of 
the world to it. 


Senate Bill 1, an Act To Provide for the 
Common Defense, History of Legis¬ 
lation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the pres¬ 
ent bill before us. S. 1, has two main 
purpo.ses. The first purpose is that of 
providing for an extension of selective 
service and to this purpose there is no 
real opposition at the present time. 
The second fundamental purpose is to 
provide for universal training and serv¬ 
ice, and to this purpose there is strong 
and active opposition. 

Of course, the history of draft legis¬ 
lation is well known to all of us. The 
first draft bill in modern times passed 
by the Congress, was the draft act of 
the First World War. Again in the 
course of the Second World War, the 
draft was put into active operation, but 
tlie first peacetime passage of a draft 
law in this country was immediately be¬ 
fore the Second World War when the 
House Military Affairs Committee re¬ 
ported to the Congress a bill invoking 
selective service in anticipation of the 
military needs of the country as we ap¬ 
proached the obvious eminence of war. 

Universal military training in this 
country is not a matter of recent origin 
or discussion. Shortly after the end of 
the First World War, patriotic and serv¬ 
ice organizations and leading exponents 
of a strong national defense, urged the 
early adoption of a system of military 
training to give our country a strong 
military posture. It was not, however, 
until the establishment of the Woodrum 
committee, headed by that able former 
colleague of ours now gone to his re¬ 
ward, Cliff Woodrum, of Virginia, that 
Congress took official recognition of an 
argument which had been waged in this 
country through more than two decades. 
I was a member of the Woodrum com¬ 
mittee and I attended most of its ses¬ 
sions which ran for 3 or 4 months daily, 
hearing arguments and assembling in¬ 
formation as to universal militaiy train¬ 
ing. Its report is available to Members 
of Congress at the present time. 

Following the end of the Woodrum 
committee hearings, the old House Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee held one or more 
extensive hearings on the same subject 
and as a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, I sat through these hearings 
also. In fact, the House Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee voted out a bill which, 
however, was never favorably approved 
by the House of Representatives. 

The present bill, S. 1, represents the 
result of extensive hearings of both 
House and Senate. These hearings have 
extended over a period of many weeks 
when military leaders and civilians were 
heard either for or against the present 
measure. Heretofore the House has 
taken the lead in handling this type of 
legislation, but in this instance the Sen¬ 


ate has acted upon universal military 
training and sent the measure to us for 
our consideration. Our Committee on 
Armed Services reported the measure 
favorably with only three opposition 
votes to it. 

MANPOWER IS OUR GREAT PROBLEM 

Mr. Speaker, manpower today is our 
great problem. National defense re¬ 
quires the service of many, many per¬ 
sons. As national defen.se is set up to¬ 
day, it in effect requires the full response 
of a Nation in time of crisis or of war. 
This has produced a strong need of man¬ 
power. The anomalous situation is that 
10 years ago this country had a popula¬ 
tion of 132,000,000 people and an unem¬ 
ployment load of 15.000,000 persons. 
There were those at that time who were 
loud in proclaiming that this country 
had reached the saturation point in pop¬ 
ulation and that there would always be a 
a surplus of persons in our midst. 

In a few short years, our population 
has increased to 153,000,000 people and 
in the same time the employment situa¬ 
tion has completely reversed itself. At 
the present time, there is an extreme 
shortage of manpower. This shortage 
has gone into the labor market to bring 
into use women in employment and many 
jobs heretofore jealously guarded by the 
male segment of our population are now 
made available to trained women per¬ 
sonnel so badly needed by this country 
in crisis. The shortage in agriculture 
workers has reached the point where we 
are extending our program of bringing 
hundreds of thousands of Mexican la¬ 
borers into this country for the purpose 
of helping grow and harvest our farm 
crops. I saw official figures given by the 
government recently to show that at 
present over 63,000,000 persons are em¬ 
ployed in the United States, an all time 
record for employment. Yet all of this 
is not enough. It does not relieve all of 
our present problems. 

We are in a world crisis and in this 
crisis we are seeking by this legislation 
to put our defense house back in order. 
From a position of military preeminence 
in 1945, we fell quickly into a position of 
military impotence. A great machine 
put together for the successful waging 
of World War n, disintegrated so rap¬ 
idly as soon as fighting ceased as to 
cause the Nation to rub its eyes in won¬ 
derment as to whether it could be so 
rapid and .so complete. We are now en¬ 
gaged in the difficult job of providing 
the Nation with a well-balanced Military 
Establishment of 3,500,000 persons and 
at the same time, we are engaged in a 
program of reinforcing our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force with needed implements 
and machines for the conducting of 
modern war. We. therefore, find our 
machine shops, lathes, and factories 
competing with the armed services in 
their efforts to obtain the needed per¬ 
sonnel. 

Because of this, our committee pre¬ 
sents to you a program for the extension 
for 3 years of the program for the draft¬ 
ing of military personnel by selective- 
service means. There is no alternative 
to this if we are to make an honest and 
faithful effort to give to our country 
reasonable national security. 
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It is a sad chapter In our national 
defense history to read of the failure to 
develop a proper Reserve program. 
George Washington, our first Com¬ 
mander in Chief, warned that the duties 
of defense fall upon the militia, meaning 
all able-bodied men of the Nation. In 
spite of repeated warning from the biith 
of this Republic to the present day. our 
Reserve program has been sadly neg¬ 
lected. For the first time this bill will 
provide the fundamentals for the organi¬ 
zation of such a program. 

Under the terms of the bill men from 
18 years 6 months to 26 are subject to 
induction and service, not to exceed 26 
months. Under the terms of this meas¬ 
ure these men are subject to a total of 
6 years active and reserve service. 
When a period of active training and 
service is completed, these men are re¬ 
ferred to the Reserves. They may go 
into the National Guard or into the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard Reserves. They will then 
no doubt be placed in organizations and 
assigned definite duties depending upon 
their previous training, education, apti¬ 
tude, and locality. The program will 
then have to determine what part of 
these men will be put in organized units 
and Congress will have to provide the 
money for them. 

I personally believe that out of 1.100,- 
000 men reaching the age of 18 years 
6 months, some 550,000 or 600,000 will 
be immediately available for training 
under the provisions of the National 
Security Training Corps. The differ¬ 
ence is represented by those who are 
weeded out due to mental or physical 
deficiencies and disabilities, by those de¬ 
ferred for educational and occupational 
reasons or who are granted hardship 
deferments or discharges. Many of 
these men will subsequently come into 
training and service as reasons for the 
deferments are eliminated. While the 
Security Training Corps may begin with 
550,000, in time it may reach a peak 
of 700,000 or 750,000, and in the over¬ 
all set-up there should in time be 3,000,- 
000 men in the Reserves. If the num¬ 
ber becomes greater than Congress 
wishes to provide the funds for, under 
regulations, those furthest removed 
from training and service can be dis¬ 
charged from the active Reserve. This 
can be done by regulations. 

During the course of this debate al¬ 
ready universal training has been re¬ 
peatedly referred to as an alien philoso¬ 
phy by thore who would defeat this pro¬ 
posal in this bill. They refer to this as 
an alien doctrine imported from the Old 
World into the New. 

These people who would wreck the 
UMT proposal fail to heed the history 
of this countiy and the facts of this 
case. It was General Washington, the 
Father of our Country, who suggested 
many years ago that the burden of de¬ 
fense of a country falls properly upon 
all of the militia, meaning all of the male 
citizens of this country. Through the 
years our leaders Interested in our secu¬ 
rity have urged the need for an exten¬ 
sive program of national defense based 
upon the use of a militia, both organized 
and unorganized, and in recent years, 


since the organized militia has been 
turned into the National Guard, they 
have urged universal military training. 
Leaders, such as Dr. Connant whose rep¬ 
utation as patriotic Americans and edu¬ 
cators of Internationa] reputation, after 
making most careful studies of the pro¬ 
posal of universal military training, have 
repeatedly urged the adoption of such 
proposals. 

More than that, every patriotic organ¬ 
ization in the country has gone on rec¬ 
ord in favor of UMT, which the oppo¬ 
nents have dubbed “alien philosophy.’* 
If it is an alien philosophy to follow 
the recommendations of great patriotic 
organizations such as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion, 
then I am willing to rest my case on 
these recommendations from them. On 
the contrary, rather than being an 
alien philosophy, a system of provid¬ 
ing for universal training is more nearly 
democratic than that system which pro¬ 
vides for selection of only a limited num¬ 
ber of people upon whom the whole 
burden of defense may fall. 

UNnrERSAX. MILITARY TRAINING AND SSRVICZ 

The fundamental question which must 
be resolved by this House is whether or 
not we are to have a universal military 
training and service program? I think 
it is most appropriate that this matter 
should finally, at long last, come before 
the House for a vote. The country has 
waited many years for us to stand up 
and be counted on a controversy which 
involves the safety of the Nation. 

Years ago I became interested in a 
program of imiversal military training. 
In fact, I introduced several universal 
military training bills at the request of 
the American Legion. I became inter¬ 
ested in the universal military training 
program because of my deep and abid¬ 
ing interest in the Reserve program. I 
believe also that the burden of defense 
of the Nation should not rest upon a 
selected group of individuals called upon 
to carry the full burden of defense re¬ 
sponsibility. I have always entertained 
the view that the obligation of national 
security should rest as far as possible 
uniformly upon all members of the male 
segment of our population within certain 
active ages. I, therefore, have support¬ 
ed, and do now without reservation sup¬ 
port. S. 1, and especially the provision 
relating to universal training and 
service. 

I have devoted much of my time while 
in Congi-ess to work on the Reserve pro¬ 
gram. In my Judgment, it has never 
been what one would call an adequate 
or a satisfactory program. The Navy 
Reserve program has been fairly satis¬ 
factory in the past and at least there 
has not been the friction observable in 
the Navy Reserve program as has ob¬ 
tained in the Army Reserve program. 
The Air Reserve program is of short his¬ 
tory and during the time when it has 
been in operation it has been changed 
and reorganized one or more times be¬ 
cause of difficulties and objections to the 
prevailing program. 

The coming of the First World War 
found us without any Reserve program 
whatsoever. We had to start from 
scratch, enlisting first by voluntary 


means the needed manpower for our 
Army and Navy. We followed this be¬ 
latedly with a selective-service law which 
was in full operation before the war 
ended. 

The coming of the Second World War 
found us with a makeshift Reserve pro¬ 
gram. Even before that many of us 
had urged that a more adequate Reserve 
program be built up to implement the 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
relating to the Reserve Establishment. 
In spite of this fact, when the Second 
World War came, we found that we had 
a National Guard in varying states of 
readiness numbering 350.000 men and 
had a Reserve wholly inadequate and 
without personnel, training, or equip¬ 
ment necessary. In fact, the Reserve 
program, outside of the National Guard, 
consisted largely of Reserve officers, and 
when the War Department called all of 
the Reserve officers to active duty, it 
found that this call produced only 
110,000 available, physically fit officers 
of the proper age. This call of 110,000 
completed the activation of the War De¬ 
partment Reserve program. 

With the coming of the crisis in Korea, 
we found ourselves with a Reserve pro¬ 
gram numbering roughly two and one- 
half million persons. This Reserve in¬ 
cluded the Army, National Guard, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. Of tliis 
two and one-half million persons, only 
900,000 were on a pay status. The others 
were largely inactive or volunteer Re¬ 
serves serving without pay and without 
regular training. *rhe Congress began 
at that time to appropriate roughly 
$1,000,000,000 per annum for the Re¬ 
serve program, but this money included 
the ROTC as well as the other parts of 
our Reserve program. To date roughly 
30 percent of our total National Guard 
has been called into service, consisting of 
about 80 percent of the Air National 
Guard, and four divisions of the Ground 
Guard, plus two regimental combat 
teams of the National Guard. At the 
time Korea broke upon a peaceful world, 
the Navy had the largest active Reserve 
Establishment which totaled 1.200,000 
persons. At the present time almost the 
entire Marine Reserve and almost the 
entire Enlisted Reserve of the Army has 
been called into service. 

Mr. Speaker, during the time that I 
have remained in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, I have always exhibited a 
real, active interest in our Reserve es¬ 
tablishment. As a result of this fact, I 
believe more than any other person. I 
have received criticisms, suggestions, and 
advices as to the handling of the recall 
of our Reserves into active service. I 
have literally received thousands of let¬ 
ters from Reserves from all over the 
country, protesting Induction into serv¬ 
ice and asking that the burden of defense 
be made more universal. Many of these 
men are veterans with years of active 
war service. Thousands are men with 
families who have for the second time 
within a short period left their homes, 
their families, and their businesses to 
fight for the security of this country. 

Many of these men are Organized Re¬ 
serves; but they feel in many cases that 
others upon whom the burden of na- 
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tional defense has not yet fallen should 
be called upon to do their part. Many 
of them are men with hardship cases; 
and they have gone patriotically to do 
their duty the second time for their 
country within a few years. Thousands 
of these men are what are called in¬ 
active Reserves; and they are men with¬ 
out training as Reserves, without uni¬ 
form, without organization, and without 
pay as Reserves. They were certainly led 
to believe that they would be called to 
the colors only after the Organized Re¬ 
serves; and they feel that they should 
be used again only in the case of an all- 
out war. Not a mail comes to my oflice 
which does not bring new appeals from 
these men, many of whom are in far- 
oif Korea. 

I believe firmly in rotation. I believe 
In liberalization of the burden of de¬ 
fense. I believe in equity and fair treat¬ 
ment. I believe that these men have a 
case; and that they are entitled to come 
home after a reasonable service. The 
provision of this bill as written will give 
these men hope of an early return to 
their homes and their families. I submit 
these men have a right to life and home 
just as much as others who have not 
carried the full burden of American citi¬ 
zenship. We cannot have a satisfactory 
rotation policy without legislation. We 
must have this bill. 

Under the terms of this bill, our men 
upon reaching the age of 18^2 years 
would enter the Military Establishment. 
They would then replace those who are 
presently serving with long tours of duty 
in the present Korean war and during 
the Second World War. They would 
then do their part in the defense of this 
country. There would then be equity 
and fair treatment in the handling of 
the military burden. 

Heretofore, our theory of the duty of 
the Reserve was to be available for call 
out in the case of an all-out war. Few 
of them contemplated, as they year by 
year worked actively in the Reserve pro¬ 
gram, that they would be called to Korea 
or to other parts of the world in times 
such as this. They were willing to go 
when the all-out needs of the country 
demanded. They w^ere willing to grow 
older, acquire responsibilities, busi¬ 
nesses, and families under these condi¬ 
tions. They are not going now to stay 
in this program. 

Many of these men tell me that they 
will not continue in the Reserve program 
once they are out of service. They tell 
me that they are not satisfied to carry 
the entire program. In fact, I have not 
heard of a single one who has said that 
he v;ill continue voluntarily in the Re¬ 
serves after he serves a second time in 
the active establishment. 

We here in the Congress are going to 
wake up some morning and find that we 
have no Reserve personnel. We are go¬ 
ing to find that the program upon which 
we have spent so much time and to 
which we have given so much lip service 
has dissipated as a mirage in summer. 
We are then going to look around and 
find ourselves stripped of our national 
defense except the Regular Establish¬ 
ment filled with cadres from the Re¬ 
serves with long years of service, and 
witli men from selective service. 


Our Reserve defenses are getting into 
bad shape, and our hope of bringing 
them up to par again is to work out a 
new Reserve program, one which will 
bring new blood into the program and 
which will be fair to those who partici¬ 
pate in it. This bill holds out these 
hopes for the future. 

Here we are In the midst of a world 
crisis. We are face to face with Com¬ 
munist aggression; we are beset with 
troubles in the Far East and in Europe. 
Every few months, a new crisis appears, 
threatening to engulf the world again in 
war. Sinister and sadist influences fan 
out from the Kremlin; and seek to en¬ 
slave the world. I doubt that any more 
loathesome and despicable doctrines 
have ever been carried on the winds of 
propaganda which sweep the world than 
those which emanate out of the Krem¬ 
lin, and at this moment we find our re¬ 
serve defenses in a wretched condition. 

Oh, you may try to place the blame 
for this condition on first one cause or 
the other; but regardless of who or what 
brought this about, we are dealing with 
a fact—an accomplished fact—and only 
by treating with the existing condition 
can we hope to meet this situation. 

We must establish a sound program of 
building up and maintaining a sound re¬ 
serve. We can do this by establishing 
universal military training, which will be 
the vehicle for supplying the men for 
this strong reserve. 

But if we choose to defeat UMT—then 
we must depend upon our veterans; or 
we must continue to induct men for serv¬ 
ice, followed by required seiwice in the 
Reserve. 

In that respect, I mast say that I am 
somewhat amused by some of the argu¬ 
ments that I have heard against UMT. 
I have heard that it will destroy democ¬ 
racy; I have heard that it will corrupt 
the morals of our youth; I have heard 
that this proposed bill is an unholy 
alliance. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if the bill before us 
today is an unholy alliance, then the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 was a Judas 
kiss, and the 1948 act is the ethereal 
spirit of Benedict Arnold, because it will 
come as an aw-ful shock to some people 
to learn that w’e had substantially this 
program by a different name on the 
statute books twice since 1940. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, the 1940 act inducted men for 
service and then provided that they be 
put into the Reserves for 10 years; and 
the 1948 act inducts men for service and 
provides that they serve in the Reserves 
for 5 years. 

And. in both the 1940 act and the 1948 
act, this so-called aw'ful military bastille, 
the Pentagon, retained complete control 
over the training and the Reserve assign¬ 
ment. 

It is time the opponents of this bill re¬ 
alized that the provisions of this bill pro¬ 
vide for civilian control of the universal 
military training feat ares of the bill. 

And, if we do not adopt this bill, w^e 
wdll have to continue drafting men for 
service for the indefinite future. For 
those who distrust the men we have se¬ 
lected to lead our Armed Forces, I say 
this, the bill before you today places uni¬ 
versal military training in the hands of 


civilians; but if we compel the drafting 
of men for service for an indefinite 
period by defeating this bill, we will be 
forcing the Nation to maintain a large 
military force under the complete con¬ 
trol of the military leaders, and at a tre¬ 
mendous cost to the Nation’s economy. 

Mr. Speaker, make no mistake about 
thi.s—the American people will not per¬ 
mit this Nation to become weak during 
these perilous times. They will demand 
protection, a.s they have the right to de¬ 
mand, and that protection will either 
be a large standing Army, or an ade¬ 
quate, well-trained Reserve. We pro¬ 
pose the creation of a strong Reserve— 
constantly maintained by freshly trained 
men who have completed a period of 6 
months of universal military training. 
Our proposal provides security. It pro¬ 
vides security at far less cost than the 
maintenance of a large standing force. 
And it provides security with far less 
disruption of American lives. Which do 
you prefer: Keeping our World War 
II veterans on active duty and drafting 
men for 26 months of service; or a sys¬ 
tem by which young men can be trained 
for a short period of time and then re¬ 
turned to their communities for normal 
peacetime pursuits and a reasonable Re¬ 
serve obligation? 

I suppose it is natural for a general 
and an admiral to want to command 
more and more men. I have even known 
Congressmen who have wanted to en¬ 
large their constituency. But it seems 
to me that we ought to pause here for 
a moment and consider just what UMT 
means to the generals and the admirals. 

As the size of our Reserve increases, 
the size of our standing forces will de¬ 
crease. That is the economic justifica¬ 
tion for UMT. And, let us give credit 
where credit is due. As the size of our 
standing forces decrease, the need for 
general officers and increased rank de¬ 
creases proportionately. No, Mr. Chair¬ 
man; instead of criticizing our military 
leaders for favoring UMT, I think it Is 
time we gave them the credit that is their 
due. 

UMT has also been called a foreign 
Ideology. I never knew that the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other patriotic organizations 
sponsored un-American ideas. It is the 
first time I have ever heard Dr. Conant 
called un-American. It has surprised 
me to hear that George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison 
embraced a foreign philosophy. And, 
contrary to all of the laurels that have 
been heaped upon him, it is the first 
time I ever heard George Marshall 
accused of favoring the destruction of 
democracy. 

Well, Mr. Speaker. I believe the Amer¬ 
ican people are thinking far ahead of 
some of the opponents of this bill. I be¬ 
lieve the American people, being real¬ 
ists, want preparedness. I believe they 
want universal military training. And 
I, for one, will support this measure 
without reservation. If it is undemo¬ 
cratic to favor national security, then I 
answer the charge of being undemo¬ 
cratic; if it is un-American to favor 
UMT, then I answ'er the charge of be¬ 
ing un-Amcrican; if the proposed bill is 
a shotgun marriage, then I can think of^ 
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no better honor than to be the best man: 
if this bill is an unholy alliance, then 
the preservation of freedom and liberty 
is grim mockery. 

Let those who oppose preparedness 
now, as they did in 1940, and again in 
194S. explain their actions to posterity. 
For me the course is clear—preparedness 
now or disaster later. 


India’s Food Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of April 2 contained 
a very fine editorial urging the Congress 
to act and to act now on the proposal 
to extend emergency food aid to India. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Indians Food Crisis 

Congress ought to stop dilly-dallying with 
the President’s February 12 request for emer¬ 
gency action to cope with the mounting food 
crisis in India. The longer the necessary 
legislation Is delayed, the more acute will 
grow the threat of famine. By the same 
token, the easier It will be for subversive 
Communist forces to capitalize on the ac¬ 
companying unrest in the great Aslan 
subcontinent. 

As pointed out by the President in his 
February message, India's 1960 food crop has 
been sharply reduced by earthquakes, floods, 
droughts, and locust plagues, with the result 
that 6.000.000 tons of grain must be Im¬ 
ported this year. The Nehru government 
has arranged for the cash purchase of four 
million from Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and several other countries. It Is 
hard put, however, to finance the remaining 
two million, which apparently can be pro¬ 
cured only from us. 

To meet this critical situation, the Presi¬ 
dent has recommended to Congress that It 
promptly authorize shipments to cover the 
2 ,000,COO-ton deficiency, but that It appro¬ 
priate—^In the form of an outright grant— 
funds to cover Just half of the total, with 
India paying all the ocean freight charges. 
As for the question of financing and supply¬ 
ing the remaining 1.000.000 tons, action 
would be deferred pending additional study. 
Further, as far as conditions are concerned, 
the Nehru government would undertake to 
distribute our aid fairly, keep the public 
fully informed as to its source, and employ 
the proceeds from Its sale to help Improve 
the Indian economy with the assistance of a 
special mission from our Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration. 

But the President’s request—^whlch he has 
Just described as urgent in a new appeal for 
congressional action—^has bogged down in 
the House. Although approved by the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee, It has run into a 
road block in the Rules Committee. Some 
members are opposed to the idea of a grant. 
Others want the proposed aio conditioned on 
a raw-materials agreement with India. And 
more than a few ore inclined to be hostile 


because Prime Minieter Nehru—whose ef¬ 
forts to walk a neutrality tightrope between 
the free West and the Soviet Union have led 
him to make some pretty muddled state¬ 
ments—Is In disagreement with the United 
States over Red China and how best to stop 
aggression in Asia. 

But while Congress hems and haws over 
Issues of this kind—and while Moscow and 
Peiping reportedly are making good propa¬ 
ganda for themselves with offers to send 
small supplies of food—the specter of hunger 
looms larger and larger for many millions 
of Indian men, women, and children. Fam¬ 
ine does not wait on legislation. As the 
President has pointed out, prompt action 
is vital. It Is vital because summer will 
bring tbe monsoon season to India, and 
many roads will then become Impassable 
for grain shipments to remote parts of the 
country. 

Thus, from now on, every day that Con¬ 
gress falls to deal with this matter will in¬ 
crease the difficulty of heading off starva¬ 
tion conditions In India. The House and 
the Senate. If they are going to act favorably 
at all—and It seems Inconceivable that they 
will not do so—ought to act now. Our hu¬ 
manitarian traditions, the simple rules of 
Christianity, demand as much. Beyond that, 
our own self-interest is directly involved, 
for the consequences of an Indian famine 
could gravely affect the security of this Na¬ 
tion and the entire free world. 


Pity Che Poor Retailers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TIMOTHY P, SHEEHAN 

» 

or XLLXNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Siieaker, I have 
been hearing from retailers and their 
organizations as to the hardship and 
complications incurred by the new pric¬ 
ing regulations. 

One of the new’spapers in my district, 
the Edison-Norwood Review, covered 
some of the retailer’s trials and tribula¬ 
tions in their editorial of Friday, March 
3C, which follows: 

Washington has again hit the small-busi¬ 
ness man with a new price regulation order 
culled celling price regulation No. 7. This 
Instrument Is designed to establish fair 
mark-ups and In Its way, curb Inflation. 

The new regulation will need a Philadel¬ 
phia lawyer to Interpret its meaning and 
figure out how It Is to bo complied. A local 
merchant has had a qualified man working 
full time for 2 weeks compiling the data for 
his store. The man has spent over 100 hours 
and Is now half done. 

Another merchant stated that he would 
have to close his store In order to fill out the 
regulation on time. 

Meetings have been held In Park Ridge 
and many local merchants have attended 
them In order to acquaint themselves with 
the requirements. After three meetings they 
stated they didn't understand it any more 
fully. 

Why docs a Government agency have to be 
so complicated, why are things made so hard 
that the people for whom they are Intended 
can’t understand them? Most retailors want 
to do a good job and follow tbe regulation. 

If the Government continues to make cell- 
Ing-price regulations so difficult that they 
are not understood, then they will not be 
followed. 


It can be summed up from a quote from 
another small-town paper: 

Jefferson (Ky.) Jeffersonian: **Pity tbe 
poor retailers as they tackle the tape that 
tl^s together the big bundle of price-control 
regulations. O. simplicity, thou art a Jewel.'* 


The Reipontibility of the United States 
in Building a Stable World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “To Regain the Peace Initia¬ 
tive,” written by me and published In 
the New York Times magazine of yes¬ 
terday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

To Regain the Peace Initiatxvs 
(B y Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.) 

After an American writes an article or 
makes a speech or persuades a group to adopt 
a resolution, he feels that he has accom¬ 
plished something real—and rightly so, be¬ 
cause we Uve In a country in which words 
are Important. Words matter in America 
because ours is a government In which public 
opinion underlies all our public-policy deci¬ 
sions. Words matter also because ours Is a 
government of laws In which due process, 
and not the whim of an Individual dictator, 
counu. 

Perhaps this American faith In words ex¬ 
plains the fact that our most frciquent error 
In foreign relations throughout the years has 
been our tendency to believe we have accom¬ 
plished something In International affairs 
merely by uttering words and then proclaim¬ 
ing our agreement with them. The Ineffec¬ 
tiveness of such proclamations becomes pain¬ 
fully clear when we reflect that the most 
powerful nation outside of the United States 
is not moved by public opinion, and author. 
Ity in that nation rests on the whim of the 
dictator rather than the due process of 
Impartial law. 

This overrellance on words has In many 
vital International undertakings caused us 
to put the cart before the horse. In the 
United Nations Charter, for Instance, wo 
BUbscribed to an all-embracing commitment 
to repel aggression wherever, whenever, and 
under whatever conditions It might occur, 
regardless of the lack of military force with¬ 
out which aggression could not be repelled, 
let alone prevented. 

This is undoubtedly the rock on which 
the United Nations is most likely to foun¬ 
der—and the aggression In Korea very nearly 
did wreck It. Should another aggression 
occur and should once again the rank and 
file of member states of the United Nations 
fall to put up military manpower in propor¬ 
tion to their populations, the faith of the 
American people In the United Nations will 
fall to a new low. 

We read of “victories” at Lake Success 
for the American viewpoint, but it is not 
much of a "victory’* for the United Nations 
to vote 54 to 5 in favor of our position when 
the only result of the vote is to permit us— 
and a lew other stalwart nations—to expuiid 
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our own manpower. As a United States 
delegate to the United Nations, I was fre¬ 
quently reminded that It was only fair for 
the United States to make a large financial 
contribution to the United Nations because 
wo had more dollars per capita than any 
other nation. To this truth must be added 
the far mure poignant truth that our man¬ 
power per capita Is no greater than that of 
the other nations of the world. 

When, therefore, we consider the world 
role of the United States, we would be wise 
to ask, “What can we do?’’ before we ask 
“What should wn do?’’ Such an attitude 
would at least mean that whatever decision 
was finally made would be a valid decision 
with a prnctleal hope of success. In con¬ 
formity with unhappy tradition, many of us 
still argue foreign policy by trying to divide 
the American people Into globalists, inter¬ 
nationalists, and Interventionists on the one 
hand and retreatIsts, nationalists, and Isola¬ 
tionists on the other. Actually it would be 
far more fruitful to argue on the basis of 
what we can or cannot do. If our potential 
is clear, our course will no longer be obscure. 

When wo think of the world role of the 
United States, there comes to mind the 
picture of a great powerhouse from which 
huc.e cables extend to engines in di.'.tant 
parts of the world. The force ol the current 
flowing through these cables, the very length 
of the cables themselves, and the size of the 
engines in foreign lands all depend on the 
amount of power W'hich the United Slates 
pow'erhf)Use can generate 

National power is not a fixed quantity. A 
nation, like a man in a rowboal on a river in 
front of a float, is either going backward or 
forward: he is never standing si 111. Nor can 
national power he measured like so maviy 
yards of cloth; there is too much .stretch to 
it. It certainly cannot be measured by pop¬ 
ulation. since people in some countries are 
much more productive than they are in 
others, it cannot be measured tav natural 
re.sources--whether agricultural or nun- 
ctal—because these have to be converted into 
u.sable goods The best measure of national 
power is production. The trump card of our 
national drleiise in World War II wais our 
productive power. Thus the first require¬ 
ment for a succes.'-.ful American role in the 
world is big production 

Thi.s IS, in truth, the lifeblood ol our eco¬ 
nomic lulluenee abroad. But tins is not all. 
Wnhout big production, we cannot have 
other lurms ol national ])ower such as scien- 
tllic dev( lopment, w'hlch is ol such great In¬ 
tel national importance, notiibly in atomic 
and medical fields. Without It we cannot 
h.ive milllary powder, which gears It.seli to 
indm.trial production and thus to the eco¬ 
nomic strength ol tlic entire civilian com¬ 
munity. 

Without it wo w'oukl lose our Ideas of 
political Ireedom, which can only cxi.st in a 
climete created by a competitive and pro¬ 
ductive economy. These arc the ideas which 
giVe life to the whole .system and. in c.s.sence, 
are that lor which w'e figlit. While military 
power cannot exist without big production 
and cannot exist without men. the basic 
truth is that men will not be effective fight- 
eis without an affirmative and enthusia.-itic 
faUh ill their country's institutions. This 
they will not have if the pressing social 
problems which our competitive economic 
system in some instances is not able to 
handle effectively arc not solved by public 
action. 

The world role of the United Slates, there¬ 
fore, regardless of social justice or of ordinary 
liberal or coinscrvatlve political philosophy, 
requires policies which stimulate production. 
These may take the form of tax law's which 
encourage the little man with the bright idea 
who Is fundamentally the source of new Jobs 
and new wealth, or kceijing the dollar con¬ 
stant and requiring economy and efficiency 


in Government, which will mabitain eco¬ 
nomic health and make production attrac¬ 
tive. 

And this same American role equally calls 
for social action that meets whatever press¬ 
ing problems are not solved by our competi¬ 
tive, fiec-entcrprlsc system. There must 
thus be certain standards of living—of 
health, of security, of housing, and of civil 
right.s—so that the young men who come out 
of American homes will be enthusiastic for 
American life as they actually know it. On 
no other basis can American Armed Forces 
he constructed. American political leader¬ 
ship niu.st thus demonstrate by deed.s that 
our .society has dynamic purpo.se. which, in 
the W'ords of the Constitution. Is “to estab- 
lish justice’*; and that vve really believe the 
Words which we all learn In school, “that all 
men are created equal.’’ 

Tiiese are some of the thing.s which make 
n strung American potential, which provide 
the energy for the Amoricnii pow'criiousc. If 
America is not strong, she cannot have an 
effective world role. Without an effective 
AmtiTcan v/orld role, the fiee world is In 
dan rrer. 

Let us assume a powerful America and 
face the qiiestion.s of how to use our poten¬ 
tial and hnw’ to determine oar responsiblli- 
tie.s as a member of the family of nations. 
The aim ol American foreign policy, which 
niu-t also be the aim of the free world, is: 
To })reserve peace, and If the .strup/'le against 
communism should turn to war, to have el- 
leclive partners. 

Wc. therefore, should help to build a stable 
world. This does not mtan a static w'orld. 
Ideally speaking. It connotes rapid yet ur- 
deily progress It requires a multlpu.*p*.-je 
effort and before we can really set about 11 
vve must first regain the initiative which wc 
lost in 1945, -when wc .so imjjrudeiitly disinte¬ 
grated our Armed Force's which had won us 
the victory, and lost the chance to create a 
lasting peace. 

The first step is to build military .strength 
botli at home and abroad, w'hich v;e have 
started to do. Secondly, based on our pro¬ 
ductive pow'cr, we must build economic 
strength abroad. We must also, in tlie third 
place, conduct a really effective campaign 
of information which not only gives the 
truth about America and the Iree world but 
which will be part of whatever promising 
counterrevolution for freedom liiere may 
be. Underlving these programs is the one 
rule ill foreipn policy which applies without 
exception—that all programs be on the basis 
ol “continuous and effective .self-help and 
mutual aid " Thc.se w'ords. taken from the 
North Atlantic Pact, are "the law and the 
prophets." 

1 In the military field this obviously 
means: A maximum effort in the most ef- 
ficaclou.s manner by onr allies in the At¬ 
lantic Pact; bv the former neutr.als and 
former enemies of World W*ar II; and by the 
stateless men in all parts of the world wdio 
wish to make their military contribution to 
tile deien.se against Communist imperialism. 

Perhaps our greatest military weakness as 
a Nation is in the quantity of our manpower; 
due to the requirements of production only 
a comparatively small residue i.s left for the 
armed services; of this residue a large part 
goes to highly mechanized branches, such ns 
the Navy and Air Force, leaving a relatively 
small number for combat troops. In this re¬ 
gard wc ourselves must always do our full 
part and never accept foreign help ns u sub¬ 
stitute for our own effort. But obviou.sly 
we must welcome any supplement to that 
effort, whether it comes from allies In their 
owm uniform and under their own flag or 
from aliens who fight as Individual allies 
in our uniform and under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

2. In the economic field the Marshall plan 
shows what great things cun be accomplished 
when the principle of complete self-help and 


mutual aid Is applied. We cannot atop eco¬ 
nomic aid now. A revolution Is under way 
In the world, particularly in the East. Less- 
favored nations will not stand still and be 
content with the low living standards of the 
past. 'The agents of communism have their 
greatest success in countries lii which pov¬ 
erty and disease prevail. 

These conditions cannot be met with mili¬ 
tary power—or with propaganda. The young 
American doctor, with his capuclly to cure 
diseases, and tlie young engineer, with his 
knowledge of irrigation and electric power, 
can dlscharg.e a vital American resnon.sibility, 
which will pay immense dividends in peace 
for ourselves and tlie world, 

A.s General Eisenhower .said; 

“Communism inspires and enables Its mili¬ 
tant preachers to exploit in )uc.tices * * • 

among men. This Ideology appeals not to 
the Iialian or Frenchman or South American 
as sueh hut to men as human beings who 
become desperate in the attempt to satisfy 
common human needs. Therein it possesses 
a jirofound power fur expansion. Wherever 
popular discontent is founded on group op¬ 
pression or mass poverty or the hunger of 
children, there communism may stage an 
offpiiKive that arms cannot counter. Discon¬ 
tent can be fanned into revolution, and revo¬ 
lution Into social chao*:. The sequel is dic¬ 
tatorial rule. Against such tactics exclusive 
reliance and military might is vain. The 
areas in which Ireedom flourishes will con¬ 
tinue to shrink unless the supporters of 
democracy match Communist fanaticism 
with clear and common understanding that 
the freedtmi oi men is at stake; meet Com- 
miuusl-rcgimented unity with the voluntary 
unity of common purpo.ce, even though this 
may mean a snenfleo of some measure of 
nationalistic pretensions; and, above all, an¬ 
nul Communist appeals to the hungry, the 
jioor, the opiiressed, with practical measures 
untiringly prosecuted lor the elmination of 
social and economic evils that sot men 
against men." 

Much can also be done by an overhaul of 
our own economic policies to end the present 
economic dependence of foreign governments 
on the United States Treasury. In this re¬ 
spect it i.s easier to say w'hat is wrong than 
to point unhesitatingly to what should be 
done. But the following observations are 
perhaps uselul; the old system of congres¬ 
sional tariff-making was dangerous and evil 
and must not be revived; the present sys¬ 
tem i.s based on a conception ol reciprocity 
W'hich dues not actuallv exist, there are prob¬ 
ably foreign goods w'hich could be admitted 
without danger to American Industry; the 
new overhaul should be truly national In 
scope and must not result in a tew industries 
carrying a destructive and unduly heavy 
burden caused by tariff ebanges. 

As an integral part of this overhaul, our 
agricultural policy should certainly be re¬ 
vised so that farm prices are not kept so un¬ 
realistically high as to push overseas farmers 
into uneconomic planting of sueh crops as 
cotton and wheat, tlius reducing United 
fc5tate.s export ol these items. 

Paul Hoffman shows that agricultural 
products have comprised 24it percent of all 
United States foreign trade and entire areas 
in tlie Southwest Cotton Belt and various 
wheat States depend largely on foreign cus¬ 
tomers. He adds that if we believe—as we 
should—that the mainspring of free enter¬ 
prise is to expand production by means of 
high-volume output at low unit cost, wo 
must be troubled by the deadening effect on 
American agriculture which comes from re¬ 
versing this process. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation in 1950 held billions of dollars’ 
worth of surplus grains, eggs, butter, soy¬ 
beans, and other products which It Is either 
forced to continue to hold or to dtimp—a 
procedure which angers the foreign farmers 
and causes their governments to retaliate. 
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The harmful effect of such pollciee on the 
American consumer la all to clear. 

3. We seem to lag behind In the campaign 
of Information and the total political cam¬ 
paign of counterrevolution of which this 
campaign should be a part. Perhaps one 
reason we lag is that we have not seen It in 
Its true perspective. When we speak of the 
“war of ideas," we tend to think In terms of 
radio broadcasts, printed matter, and the ex¬ 
change of students. These are all obviously 
very good things and should be done intel¬ 
ligently and, If done Intelligently, should 
receive adequate funds. 

But there are undoubtedly many mlHlons 
of people In the world whose ideas are much 
more iiiliuenced by being cured of hook¬ 
worm or by receiving some much-needed 
food or by converting some desert Into land 
from which they can live. There are un¬ 
doubtedly many more millions whose ideas 
will be much more effectively influenced if 
we can end their fear that either military 
strength or politi-cal guile will make them 
satellite peoples. There are still many more 
millions, who are now behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, who will be much more Influenced by 
help in organising an efficient underground, 
either in the form of parachuted radio sets, 
of actual individual helpers, or of any other 
concrete activities necessary to advance a 
real counterrevolution for freedom. 

Certainly no counterrevolution was ever 
successfully fomented from outside of a 
country solely by the use of a broadcasting 
station. This last is perhaps another ex¬ 
ample of our reliance on the power of words. 

These activities will, if successful, regain 
the initiative for peace which we lost in 1945. 
We are Justified in believing that, without 
fighting a war, the Soviet leaders, confronted, 
with such force, will agree to the organiza¬ 
tion of the peace based on Justice which they 
now spurn. But, of course, if war should 
come, the policies herein outlined will help 
us to win the war. 

It Is natural and human, when we are so 
clearly on the defensive, to think solely in 
terms of that defense and to refuse to dis¬ 
cuss the day when the arrow of strength 
points from us to them. But we must, none 
the less, start planning now the broad poli¬ 
cies which we and our partners will favor 
once we have regained the Initiative. We 
must not be caught once again with a victory 
on our hands and no mature idea of how we 
intend to use it. Some broad aims to be 
achieved after we have regained the initia¬ 
tive are; 

1. To establish a reliable program of in¬ 
ternational inspection and control of atomic 
activities and conventional armaments on 
which real disarmament must be based. 

2. After halting the present lawless ag¬ 
gression oi the strong against the weak, to 
encourage the freedom-loving elements in all 
the satellite countries to become members of 
the free world on an equal basis. 

3. To pursue every effective means to give 
greater strength to the United Nations, urg¬ 
ing a special session of the General Assembly 
to amend the United Nations Charter, as pro¬ 
posed in the Vandeuberg resolution of 1048, 
BO that we may actually profit by the bit¬ 
ter experiences which we have recently had, 
and thus build a truly effective world organi¬ 
zation which is based on realities and which 
cannot be paralyzed by members who actu¬ 
ally want to destroy it. 

4 . The complex of military, economic, and 
political policies herein described should re¬ 
sult in an Improvement in the standard of 
living in the poverty-stricken and disease- 
ridden areas of the world, notably the East, 
which will eventually free them both from 
the suspicion which they now have of the 
motives of the United States and from the 
Communist clutches. 

5. It should result In the creation of a 
really strong complex of European peoples— 
a regional organi-cim which can function effi¬ 
ciently In its own defense, even though it 


may not be a full-blown United States of 
Europe. 

With the help of providence and an effort 
which Is both vigorously sustained and in¬ 
telligently led. we might see the sharply de¬ 
fined shape of these five broad aims within 
10 years—and without a war. 

Thus will be ended the present highly 
dangerous condition in which there is no 
balance of power in the world and the United 
States must caity such an undue part of 
the load of preserving world peace. 

Thus can we start looking for the growth 
of a common sense of Justice on which closer 
collaboration between peoples can be based. 

Thus will we, inspired by the dreams of 
our founding fathers and doing our share, 
of course, to keep the peace, be free once 
again to pursue otir own American Ideals 
bec.-xuse there will at least be other strong 
people to carry a major part of the load. 

Thus will an Advancing world be able to 
benefit by our American Revolution, which 
Lincoln called the "germ which has vege¬ 
tated and still is to grow and expand Into 
the universal liberty of mankind." 


Moral Dltarmanoiit aad the Propafanda 
of Chmete CoBUBVBism 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, last 
year In the Senate I compared the prop¬ 
aganda war now raging throughout the 
world with a vast political campaign. I 
was therefore particularly interested 
an editorial titled “Moral Disarmament" 
in the March 24 London Economist. 
This editorial says: 

No local politician, however inexperienced, 
is so foolish as to think that he stands a 
chance at the polls without the aid of an 
active party machine. There is no reason 
why foreign ministers should be more optl- 
ml.stlc In the international con'^est that is 
now on. A permanent machine for western 
political warfare should be created, and, once 
in action, it must be used for firing in¬ 
cessantly into the enemy's ranks. 

The editorial concludes along lines 
recommended in a resolution I submitted 
to the Senate last year, on which hear¬ 
ings were held by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The editorial calls for a 
North Atlantic political warfare execu¬ 
tive, and points out that in political war¬ 
fare the western nations have, in free¬ 
dom and truth, two potent weapons 
which the Communists cannot copy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that this penetrating editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a column from the same issue 
of the Economist entitled “The Propa¬ 
ganda of Chinese Communism." This 
column shows what we are now up 
against in China. It was Russian prop¬ 
aganda which softened the Chinese peo¬ 
ples for the marching Communist 
armies. It is propaganda today which 
Is being used to keep the Chinese peo¬ 
ple whipped up to the task set for them 
by their new Red rulers. This column 


points out how the Communist speakers 
of China “proudly proclaim that the 
most concrete and best contribution 
China could offer to universal peace at 
this time Is in fighting against Amer¬ 
ican aggression In Korea." I think the 
Congress will be Interested in other il¬ 
lustrations in this column, wliich par¬ 
allel the policy pattern set forth in Mos¬ 
cow for Communist propaganda activ¬ 
ities throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

lioBAL Disarmament 

Napoleon’s maxim that in war the moral Is 
to the material as three to one has been over¬ 
quoted and overrated. But It has sane truth, 
and even in the midst of material prepara¬ 
tions for self-defense, the moral campaign 
should not be forgotten. For a period of 
time, the length of which no one can fore¬ 
see. both the free nations and the Soviet 
Empire face a test of the morale of their 
citizens. A continuous struggle will be waged 
for the minds of men. which will range across 
the frontiers between the two worlds. Polit¬ 
ical warfare will seek to weaken the resist¬ 
ance of the opponent as well as to strengthen 
the staying power of friendly populations. 

Perhaps these phrases seem overdrama tic 
when applied to Great Britain. Morale to 
an Englishman is something that only for¬ 
eigners have—some of them have good mor¬ 
ale, some bad. It is true that Great Britain’s 
psychological defenses against political war¬ 
fare are perliaps the strongest in the world. 
There are few Communists here, and even in 
the trade-unions, os an article last week 
pointed out. their Influence, though by no 
means negligible, is small. But even in Eng¬ 
land Soviet political warfare should not be 
written off; the last 6 months have shown 
how many people will dance to a tune com¬ 
posed in Moscow W'ho would be horrified to 
know that they are helping the Soviets win 
the cold war. And in other countries, with 
livelier imaginations and les-s fortunate pasts, 
political warfare can be all-important. 

In this campaign the Russians have already 
secured the initial advantages that come to 
the party that Is both organized and un¬ 
scrupulous. They have in the >Vorld Penro 
Council, the body which directs the Soviet 
peace propn.ganda. an instrument for the 
moral disarmament of the West which Is 
worth serious attention on account of the 
part which it plays in Russian strategy. 
There Is some danger of underestimating the 
council, which recently held a conference In 
the Soviet sector of Berlin to deal in particu¬ 
lar with the question of German and Japa¬ 
nese rearmament. On the face of It, the 
Berlin conference seemed to be Just another 
gathering, under the sign of Picasso’s pre¬ 
posterous bird, at which Insults were hurled 
at America by the stage army of Signor 
Nenni, the Red dean from Canterbury. Mr. 
Kuo Mo-Jo from Peking, a Soviet woman 
agronomist, a black African student, German 
proletarian poets, and Professor Joliot-Curle, 
In absentia because he had once again been 
refused a visa. Moreover, the council had 
mournfully to record that none of Its pre¬ 
vious demands to the United Nations had 
been considered by that body. And its latest 
set a resolutions look on the surface turgid 
and pretentious. 

Tlie council decided to send a last warning 
to UNO and to present Itself as an nltemntlve 
where the "people"—especially the people of 
the colonial territories—can air their griev¬ 
ances; It decided to organize regional con¬ 
ferences in France to oppose German rearma¬ 
ment, in India to oppose Japanese rearma¬ 
ment, in Mexico to oppose "Truman im¬ 
perialism" In Latin America. It will seek 
Joint action with pacifist societies, the 
Quakers and others, It will canvass the sup¬ 
port of the churches, it will set up a propa- 
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gnnda office, start Its own newspaper with 
M. Pierre Cot as editor, and award peace 
prizes worth 16,000,000 francs through a Jury 
on which the Dean of Canterbury will sit. 
On the whole, It seemed the council might 
be dismissed as a talking shop. 

There are, however, a number of reasons 
why such a judgment would be wrong. The 
first concerns the nature of propaganda In 
general. Mere reiterated talk with the object 
of hammering In one simple lesson Is the 
basic method of all effective methods of In¬ 
fluencing the minds of men en masse. Once 
external circumstances appear to accord with 
the propaganda, the simple slogans that have 
so often been half-consciously heard become 
an explanation of events and a guide to be¬ 
havior. Specifically, the sudden threat of 
American action against China to counter 
Chinese Intervention In Korea for the first 
time made large members of Europeans al- 
mo-^.t automatically conclude that the United 
States was a potential danger to worl« peace. 
At that moment, the Russian campaign 
scored a victory. 

In the second place, the World Peace 
Council is relatively potent In comparison 
with western propagandists because It con¬ 
stitutes n branch of an organization. Lenin 
laid down, and Stalin has adopted the prin¬ 
ciple, that organization is vital, that once 
the “correct” policy has been decided upon 
by the party leaders, everything stands or 
falls by the extent to which a disciplined 
organization Is in existence to carry It out. 
The peace campaign Is no exception. Policy 
Is laid down by the Comiulorm. which repre¬ 
sents, In the language of capitalism, a hold¬ 
ing company with two principal operating 
subsldiuries—the World Peace Council with 
the intelligentsia as Its “market” and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WPTU) 
to corner tlie labor world. In each case the 
directing brains arc provided by the parent 
comtJ.'uiy working through the local Com¬ 
munist parties of the world. 

All the Comiulorm branches have a special 
task allotted to them The WFTU and sub¬ 
versive agents everywhere must create civil 
wars, strikes, mutinies, sabotage, and rebel¬ 
lion, and the World Peace Council must see 
that western governments do nothing about 
them. The basic aim ol all Is to bring about 
“revolutionary situations” in the W'cstern 
camp, loliowing the Leninist tactic whereby 
the Comniuni.st elite preserves itself as a 
general stafi, directing the mas.ses Into the 
front line without exposing Itself to dis¬ 
astrous reprls.als. Behind the peace cam¬ 
paign are the same revolutionaries who seized 
power In Russia after mutinies of the masses 
against an Imperialist war, following years 
of underground subversive work. It is, in¬ 
deed, one of the most disquieting features 
of the present situation that so much evi¬ 
dence offers Itself to prove that the minds 
of Russia’s aging rulers dwell so much on 
the experience of their early careers. They 
appear to be seized with a mortal terror lest 
any Communist at home or abroad should 
think that history Is not precLsoly reiieatlng 
Itself down to the lu.st dot of Marxlsl-Lcnln- 
ist theory and Stalinist practice. 

The aim of the peace movement Is. then, 
to aid subversion, not mere pacifism. Quak¬ 
ers and neutralists wdll be used, but Stalin 
demands positive actions. The World Peace 
Council met In Berlin with a directive from 
the Kremlin, conveyed in Stalin’s recent In¬ 
terview with Prnvdu. It was to take action 
because, although war Is “not yet Inevitable,” 
It can only be avoided if “the people’s will” 
makes Itself felt. To aid this process, the 
Wfirld Peace Council has two main tasks: 
The first is to prevent the United Nations 
from supporting the western powers If they 
take action to resist aggression, to subdue 
rebellions, or to arm the Germans and 
Japanese. The second, related to the first, 
is to foment the very actions which the west¬ 
ern powers are to be hindered from resisting. 


A resolution at the Berlin conference re¬ 
vealed very clearly the importance which 
Moscow attaches to unrest In the colonial 
territories. It was also explained recently 
by a propagandist speaking to the Russian 
people. America, he said, would find it hard 
to start a war until the colonial revolts had 
been suppressed. In other words, the native 
rebels are to act as cannon fodder in order 
to give Russia time to complete Its rearma¬ 
ment. This, according to Moscow, Is the 
era of colonial liberation—of the attack on 
the “rear of the capitalist camp.” 

Tlie democracies, therefore, are faced with 
the problem of combating a much more in¬ 
sidious attack than one launched openly by 
Communists for communism. They must 
meet an appeal not to do something un¬ 
pleasant but—far more seductive—to do 
nothing. How should they best tackle the 
task? It Is clear from the outset that no 
success can come of trying to overwhelm 
an organized campaign designed to win the 
educated mafc.ses of the world by an occa¬ 
sional address from an Individual to indi¬ 
viduals. Western .statesmen, foreign offices 
and broadcasting services must rid them¬ 
selves of the idea that to make an admirable, 
weighty rejoinder to Moscow’s charges, and 
to make it once, is enough. If they find it 
difficult to grasp what is required of tRcm, 
let them imagine themselves involved In a 
permanent international general election. 
No local politician, however inexperienced, is 
so looltsh as to think that he stands a chance 
at the polls without the aid of an active 
party machine. There is no reason why for¬ 
eign ministers should be more optimistic in 
the international contest that is now on. A 
permanent machine for western political 
warfare should be created, and, once in ac¬ 
tion, It must he u.sed for firing incessantly 
into the enemy’s ranks. 

Next to the organization comes the iiollcy. 
Successlul propaganda needs a consistent 
theme, to be plugged on every occasion. And 
the theme, if it is to be really effective, must 
not be delenslve. It is true that the Com¬ 
munist accusations of warmongering cannot 
be left completely unanswered. But much 
the best defense is attack, unceasing attack 
against the crimes of the Soviet imperialists. 
There should be a full-scale onslaught on the 
fraudulent, sinister peace campaign ol the 
Soviet Union’s rulers and their cynical mls- 
u.se of the workers and colonial peoples. An 
iinremitiing attack should he made on Rus¬ 
sian irnperinllsm, W'ith expo.sures ol tlie Inner 
contradictions (to borrow a Marxi.st phrase> 
of the neo-czarist camp. The point should 
be made over and over again that commu¬ 
nism means economic cxploit.ntion, that its 
first victims are truth and decency, that it is 
a device for depressing the living standards 
of the workers. 

In such propaganda there Is no need to go 
beyond the truth—'indeed. It would be both 
wrong and foolish to do so. There is plenty 
of perfectly truthful material to hand. The 
peace campaign Itself has created difficulties 
for Moscow which offer many opportunities 
for exploitation. To take only one example 
from recent weeks, when Signor Togliattl, on 
his return from the Kremlin, announces 
that the Communist Party of Italy will drop 
its opposition if the Italian Government will 
only change Its foreign policy, he provides 
an opening which should be seized at once 
until neither a patriot nor a Socialist can 
remain In the party with an easy conscience. 

In material rearmament it is possible only 
to have larger numbers than the enemy of 
the same weapons as are in his hands. In 
political warfare the western nations have. 
In freedom and truth, two most potent weap¬ 
ons which the Communists cannot copy. 
But, like all other weapons, they need to be 
mounted, ranged, and fired at the enemy to 
produce any effect. That is the task to which 
a North Atlantic political warfare executive 
should be addressing itself. 
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The Propaganda op Chinese Communism 

The propaganda of communism every¬ 
where conforms to a pattern determined by 
basic Communist doctrine and theory of 
revolutionary method. A few essential 
themes are ceaselessly reiterated, though 
with a great variety of application, and the 
delinltenesB of the Communist objective, 
combined with the Communist exclusion of 
dissenting opinion, insures that there Is 
always an eftectlve concentration of public¬ 
ity forces for a psychological offensive at any 
time, even though there may occa.sionally be 
moments of confusion when one of the noto¬ 
rious somersaults of party policy is taking 
place in Moscow. These general character¬ 
istics of Communist propaganda are evident 
today in China no less than in European 
Communist-ruled countries, but the Chinese 
propaganda output has some features of its 
own which deserve study. 

The dominant theme is the task of pre¬ 
serving world peace by fighting the Ameri¬ 
cans, as laid down at the Second World 
Peace Conference in Warsaw, which was at¬ 
tended by a strong delegation of 65 members 
from China. The head of the delegation, the 
writer Kuo Mo-Jo. thus reported to the Cen¬ 
tral People’s Government Council: 

“What were the circumstances under which 
the Second World Peace Congress was held? 
On the one hand, we have the aggression 
clique led by United States Imperialism 
madly engaging itself in an armament pro¬ 
gram, intensifying its war propaganda, con¬ 
tinuously threatening the world with atomic 
weapons and actively rearming Germany and 
Japan. * • * On the other hand, we have 

the invincible world peace camp led by the 
great Soviet Union, its strength greatly sur¬ 
passing that of the aggression, clique. 
• * • As was described by Chairman 

Joliot-Curic, the Congress was truly a real 
international council of the broad masses of 
the peoples of the various countries * * * 

the Congress tried its best to dissuade some 
of the ’pacifists at all costs’ in order to 
achieve complete unanimity among the dele¬ 
gates on the over-all principle that ‘to safe¬ 
guard world peace, aggression must be 
opposed.’ * • • We Chinese people are 

now engaged with great vigor in the sacred 
campaign to resist America, aid Korea, pro¬ 
tect our homes and safeguard our country. 
This Is what the Chinese people have done 
to carry out most faithfully and effectively 
the decisions of the Second World Peace 
Congress.” 

The war in Korea Is thus presented as a 
struggle In defense of peace, in which China 
has not only the support of the Soviet Union 
and the People’.s Democracies but also the 
backing of the World Peace Congress repre- 
Bonting all the peoples of the world—in con¬ 
trast to the United Nations, which is domi¬ 
nated by the American imperialists. Great 
efforts have been made to build up the Peace 
Congress in Chinese publicity as the true 
parliament of mankind. In the principal 
cities of Manchuria mass meetings were held 
and addressed by the delegates on their way 
back from Warsaw to Peking, and at the 
capital they were welcomed by General Chu 
Teh. the commander in chief of the People’s 
Liberation Army: 

“Speaker after speaker urged that a wdde 
campaign be launched immediately to spread 
the message of the Congress throughout the 
length and breadth of People’s China. They 
proudly proclaimed that the most concrete 
and best contribution China could offer to 
universal peace at this time was in fighting 
against American aggression in Korea.” 

Combined with this propaganda of the 
International struggle for peace is the anti- 
American hate campaign which lives up to 
the best standards of Communist invective: 

“The American and Syngman Rhee butch¬ 
ers carried out a policy as utterly blood curd¬ 
ling as the worst perpetrated by the Hitlerite 
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Fascists. The war as exemplified by the Mao- 
Arthur cavemen in Korea Is not a war be¬ 
tween nations. It is a war between men and 
beasts in human form.” 

For those Chinese who still remember 
American philanthropic activities In China In 
the medical and educational fields, a special 
propaganda line is adopted: 

‘‘Through their economic exploitation the 
United States sucked the blood and sweat of 
the Chinese people and then hoped to buy 
off the Chinese people with a small portion 
of what they had squeexed from their toll. 
The United States imperialists specially In- 
tensihed their cultural aggression against 
China with a view to spiritually benumbing 
the Chinese people. They made big invest¬ 
ments to subsidlEo religious, cultural, and 
relief bodies in China. • • • But the 

United States imperialists are completely 
mistaken In thinking that they can really 
buy the hearts of the Chinese people with a 
few of their dirty, blood-stained dollars." 

Although America is the principal target, 
British iniquity Is not forgotten. A spokes¬ 
man of the foreign ministry asserted 2 
months ago that the "concentration camps" 
of Malaya were "filled with Innocent over¬ 
seas Chinese," that many Chinese had been 
"killed and tortured to death" in these 
camps, and that 400,000 had been made 
homeless. He demanded that the British 
Government “Immediately put an end to the 
policy of per.:',ecutlng and deporting overseas 
Chinese,” release all those detained and pay 
them compensation for losses suffered. These 
demands were adopteU. in resolutions by 
youth, labor, and other federations. 

Fortunately the people’s government Is 
able to assure the people that It has nothing 
to fear from the imperialist instigators of 
war. In the words of People’.*: China: 

"Efficient and brutal in killing peaceful 
civilians, levelling homes, devastating cities, 
burning, looting, and raping, the American 
troops have proved themselves Impotent and 
even imbecile on the battlefield when pitted 
against patriots and democrats. • • • 

Alarm and despondency spreads among the 
American satellites. • ♦ ♦ Mistrust grows 
in the thieves’ kitchen, and particularly mis¬ 
trust between the United States and Britain 
and Fr.nncc.” 

The Chinese people, according to the ar- 
giiment. have for several thousand years been 
"in the front rank of world culture,” but for 
the part ccntvry they were "ruthlessly op- 
prc'.f-eU” by the cnpitalif.t Imperialist na¬ 
tion.*.. But Chine.*:e patriots “lound the 
truth of Marxism-Leninism ns a weapon to 
free the Chinese people.” This has enabled 
China "to surpp.Fs the western cardtallst na¬ 
tions Ideologically, politically, and even mil¬ 
itarily.” With Its Ru.ssian alliance China Is 
now invincible: 

"The alliance of the victorious Chinese 
people and the Soviet people is not only the 
alliance of the countries of the largest pop¬ 
ulations and territories in Asia and Europe; 
It is also the alliance of the most advanced 
and most consolidated countries. Therefore, 
such an alliance Is matchless." 


Letter From Constituent 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter from Edward Menhen- 


nett. 389 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
N. Y.: 

Binghamton, N. Y., March 19,1951. 
Hon. Edwin Axtbitx Hall, 

House o1 Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear F^usno: I wish to thank you very 
much for all the legislation which you have 
introduced In the Congress of the United 
States. 

I feel free to express my feelings concern¬ 
ing my friendship for you becaiise you sup¬ 
port the desires of your constituents who 
have placed their trust in you as their Con¬ 
gressman we all know. 

Tills Is true, you supported the Townsend 
bill in Congress, and may the good Lord bless 
you and that we may always keep you In 
Congress as long as you wish to stay. 

I remain. 

Most respectfully. 

Edward Menhxnnet^. 


Another Marine Speaks His Thonghts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

* OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, another Marine speaks his 
thoughts as foUow’s: 

Fort Wayne Marine Says Korean War Is 
"Useless” 

Port Wayne, Ind.. March 29.—^Prepldcnt 
Truman h.is received a letter from a Port 
Wayne Marine lieutenant, serving in Korea, 
denouncing the Korean War rb iiseless. 

The letter was received by the editor of 
the Port Wayne News-Senttnel from Marine 
Lt. Gale C. Buuck, of E Company, Second 
Eatlalion, Seventh Marlnep, First Marine 
Division, who has been in Korea since Janu¬ 
ary. The letter said: 

‘‘Will you please relay the following ques¬ 
tion to Harry S. Truman? 

"How many years are you going to let 
American manpower, materials, and money 
drain into this Korean sfwer? How many 
more of my men must die on account of 
your stubborn refusal to pull out of Korea? 
The undersigned dares you to take the fol¬ 
lowing i«sue to the people: 

“Shall we pull out of Korea? 

"Some day you shall answer lor this sell-out 
of American manpower and materials. Un¬ 
fortunately. on account of you and your 
admlnl.stratlon, most of the boys over here 
won’t be alive to register their righteous 
wrath against this sell-out. 

"Again the question, Mr. Truman, how 
long must we stay here in this God-forsaken 
hole of Korea?” 

Lieutenant Buuck also sent the follovTlng 
note to the editor: 

"1 believe that you stand a better chance 
of getting this me.ssage to H. S. T. than I do. 
Do what you will with It but I had to sound 
off. 

"I could write 20 pages on the utter use¬ 
lessness of this wur in Korea. All my men 
hope for two purple hearts, or a wound 
severe enough, which will moke them eligible 
to return home. 

"Two days ago, I lost over 60 percent of 
my men taking one hill—and for what? 
None of us know why we are here and none 
of us can understand why we stay. 

"Never have American men fought in a 
more useless war. (At least, that’s the way 
they feel about It.) 


**Surely, someone back home ought to 
wake up Congress or somebody and get us 
out of here." 

The News-Sentinel announced it had for¬ 
warded the letter to President Truman. 

Mr. Speaker. I am wondering what he 
thinks of the sending home of 123,000 
South Koreans and how many here at 
home are in doubt as to the cause of this 
war—its objectives—^the things which 
our fighting men must accomplish before 
it is over. 


Europe Sells Our Steel Buck to United 
States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LMcVEY 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9, 1951 

Mr. MeVEY. Mr. Speaker, press re¬ 
ports reveal that America has shipped to 
Europe move steel than certain countries 
can use. This is a strange anomaly, es¬ 
pecially in view of the shortage which 
many manufacturers are experiencing. 
Some of the steel which we have shipped 
to Europe Is pouring back into this coun- 
ti’y at exorbitant prices, a Government 
agency has admitted. Other steel of an 
inferior quality is being shipped to 
America from Marshall-pian countries 
which have found they can get a better 
grade of steel free from this country and 
sell their inferior products to us. 

The Economic Cooperation AdminivS- 
tratioa is authority for the statement 
that the Netherlands has been .selling in 
America large quantities of steel given 
them under the foreign aid program. 
That country lias been given so much 
steel that it has been able to invade the 
American market in which our own man¬ 
ufacturers have been unable to buy the 
specified steel at any price. 

The EGA admits that other countries 
which are receiving steel under the EGA 
are not only selling some of it in Amer¬ 
ican markets—they may be selling it to 
the iron curtain countries. A spokes¬ 
man for the EGA explained that much 
of the steel sent to foreign countries 
had been sold to private operatois who 
had stored it instead of using it for 
reconstruction purposes. Some of this 
steel had been stored since lend-lease 
days. 

This situation was first called to the 
attention of tlie EGA when an Atchison, 
Kans., manufacturer paid premium 
prices for steel and then discovered it 
was stamped "Lend-Lease from U. S. A." 

It seems strange that in our rush to 
distribute our resources all over the 
world, we should not find time to study 
the problems of other countries and place 
our gifts where they are needed, and 
where they will be used for the purposes 
for which they are Intended. The 
merits of lend-lease and Marshall aid 
may raise debatable questions in the 
minds of some people. There Is no ar¬ 
gument, however, in favor of grants of 
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aid to countries which do not need the 
materials furnished them and which by 
subterfuge attempt to gouge American 
firms through the sale of our products 
back to us at exorbitant prices. Some 
effective manner of preventing such in¬ 
justice is the responsibility of those who 
administer our foreign-aid program. 


Curbing Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. aYDE BOYLE 

OF CALXrOKNiA 

IN TH* HOOSE OP RBPRKfiENTATIVES 

Mo^iday, March 19, 19SI 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Beach (Callf.>—my home town—Press- 
Telegram is a daily paper. 

Its headline editorials for January 12. 
1951, January 15. 1951, and February 28. 
1951, are ones which I feel pleased to call 
to your attention and to that of all of 
my distinguished colleagues in this 
Congress. 

Tliey are as follows: 

[FYom the Ixing Boach r Calif ) Preaa-Tele- 
gram of Januai^y 12. 1Q51| 

C’ONcaiBss Paces Chai.lekcit or CuasTHG 
DAmirsoTTs Infi^atiow 

Inflntlon faces the Eighty-second Congress 
witii a chullenpini; problem. 

Immense]V larger mllllsry outlavf? will 
be necessary. They may nee nbtmt $75,0 jO,- 
000,000 In the 12 mouths starting next July. 
Congress will not stint these approprh lions. 
But authorJT'.ing heavy expendUurr's i.s easv. 
Financing them by methoU.^ that wtni't cat 
away the buying power of money that pe<jplc 
receive for thetr labor is what will put politi¬ 
cal courage to the ncicl test. 

The frightening fact about inflation Is that 
It has (iccurrecl because the people thought 
it wa.s inevitable. 

Applied in time, price and wage controls 
could have stopped the spiral. But the 
ai thnrlty Congress voted la.5t /udust is de¬ 
fective. It actually forbids ctTectivc ccnitroia 
c«f form and food prices. And only iU)w is 
the Government setting up the machinery 
necessary for enforcing controls at all. 

In lf)51 inflation has gained alarming head¬ 
way even belore the forces that set it off In 
really have begun to operate again. 
But this year will witness a rapid acceleration 
of those forces. Qovemment spending for 
rearmament must be vastly Increased. Tbat. 
lne\ltablly. despite our tremendous produc¬ 
tive capacity, mu.st mean fewer goods and 
Eervlces for the civilian market. 

For whereas the defen.se program of JO 
years ago started from a depression, thi.s c3nc 
starts amid a great boom. The labor force 
is almost fully employed. Most industries 
are operating at or near their plants’ capac¬ 
ities. The national Income in 1951 is ex¬ 
pected to be more than two and one-half 
times what it was in 1941. 

This country cannot produce enough guns 
to Insure its safety in a threatened world, 
and at the same time, enough butter to In¬ 
crease. or even maintain, Its people's present 
living standards. If a swelling supply of dol¬ 
lars chases a shrinking supply of things the 
people can spend them for, dtssstrous infla¬ 
tion will result. They are quite right who 
say that price-wage controls alone cannot 
prevent It. Nothing can prevent it unless 
other stern measures counteract the tend¬ 
ency of huge defense spending to increase 
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the already vast supply of consumer cash 

and credit. 

Chief of the weapons that should be used 
is taxation. Still higher tax rates on in¬ 
dividuals and corporate Incomes: taxes on 
purchases; taxes enough to pay as you go 
the costs of the defense program and of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Restrictions have been Imposed on con- 
eumer and business credit. They should bo 
further tightened to keep income not yet 
earned f’orn Joining money already circulat¬ 
ing in the competition for scarce goods. 

' A companion weapon is rigorous economy 
In Government, an economy that will sloFh 
draiitlcally spending on all ordinary projects 
and activities, cuts that will fully match the 
sacrlflcer. demanded of the people 

Taking such steps Is the du^y that con¬ 
fronts the new Congress- and challenges its 
courage. 

[Prom the Long Eeach (Calif.) Press-Tele¬ 
gram of January 15. 19511 
Wmo Snoims Poor Defk>i.ss Costs'^ — Income 
B rATismcs Sat Evuivonf. 

President Truman’s request for 9140,(X)0,- 
OOO.iXX) few lending and spending in the 2 
years ending June .30. 10.52, emph'isiwb the 
gravity of the international proolem and this 
country’s relation to it. The request also 
rai'-CflNthr question of how the coats of this 
program will be divided. 

Notwitlistandlng parsaqe of two tax meas¬ 
ures and imminence of a third, Washlnrton 
lias not yet faced up to the question of who 
v.lU p: y few rearmament, just as it has 
avoided making many another hard decision 
tiiice last June. Yet it is clear that 11 a 
Sflow. protracted erusiun of United States 
currency Is to be prevented, the coct must 
b? wrung out of today't toll. As 1951 wears 
on. tiie piper will grow in'rrasln<?ly Im^wr- 
Tunate. He must be paid. Expenrnce^ dur¬ 
ing World War II and afterward have shown 
he had best he paid promptly. 

Who is to loot the bill? One gorxl measure 
of ability to pay is the statistical record of 
iiaticnal Income. PYom that uiiiglc gif,antic 
pun:'.? must be taken the hulk of the tones 
rerded each year to defray Peri'T.al expenses. 
In the September quarter of 19.50. the 
United States was earnin’' nt the rate of 
$240,000,000,000 a year (before taxes), or 
roughly 44.600.000.000 a week. Of this 
emuunt, 8145.000,000.000 was wages and sal¬ 
aries, Individual proprictois. tuch as Email- 
business men, profej^sional people, land¬ 
lords, and farmers, gathered In $4.5.000.000,- 
000. Corporate earnings ret.ained totaled 
$25,000,000,000. Dividends were $9,000,000,- 
000 and Interest $5,000,000,000. 

These figures speak volumes. They prove 
that business alone, even If it were to sacri¬ 
fice every penny of profit, could not begin to 
support rearmament. MiUtaxy spending In 
the coming 2 years is opt to be around 
$70,000,000,000 a year. The mo.rt bii’^lncss 
cmild contribute to this is $34,000,000,000. 
And, in that unhappy evfnt. what would be¬ 
come of the unprecedented program of In¬ 
dustrial e.xpausion mapped out for 1951, 
most of which will be financed by retained 
earnings? 

More than this, the figures reveal unmis¬ 
takably that the heaviest part of the load 
will have to fall on wage earners, salary 
holders, and individual proprietor.s. To¬ 
gether. these groups receive more than 
tluree-fourths of the annual national in¬ 
come. Inevitably, they face the necessity of 
bigger income and excise taxes, and stlffer 
credit controls, if the United States is to pay 
as It goes. 

Support for this thesis has come from the 
Coimcll of Economic Advisers which in its 
fifth annual report to the President, noted: 
"The total amount of wages available for 
spending cannot. In real terms, rise in ac¬ 
cordance with cost of living and annual im¬ 


provement formulas. It certainly is not too 
much to ask tbat wage earners In general 
forego efforts to increase tbeir living stand¬ 
ards at a time when the economy simply 
cannot produce more civilian gocjds and also 
carry the heavy burden of rapid rearma¬ 
ment." 

The curbing of farm prices is one thing 
which tlu’ wage earner regards as necessary 
if he himself Ls to make comparative Eacrl- 
flccs, and this should be done by Congress 
immediately. The wage earner regards the 
co.st of food as the unerring barometer of his 
well-boln*. He will not supinely watch It 
rise—still less will be inclined to sacrifice— 
when hts grocery bills are radn® skyward. 

If the economy of this Cf»untr 3 ' is to stand 
up under the cost ol reaim.-.ment, every 
American—and there can be no e.xceotlon— 
must make sacrifices of money and luxuries. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Prcss-Tele- 
Krt*m ol February 28. 19511 
La'.h Stage of IrrT.moN CTr'^- Cv^-ATrs 
PRE.ssinir; for Controls 

NcceiTBlty for widespread military prepared- 
no.'',.s to prot'^/t thi.s ?''atlon and l<3r a,:>sistii »[5 
the people.'; of other countries to bu’kl tbcjr 
own dt’leii: es against the threat ol a Com- 
Russian dominated world Is hardly 
open to oiieytlon. 

Eut unless these objective.s can be accom- 
plislxed in a way tbat preserves the financial 
integrity ol Ib's c'ouniry and basic incentk’es 
of its frre cnterpr1.‘=;e system, the United 
Elrtcs will SB surely have lost Its American 
htritH‘’G as If it had been taken from us 
by niilitury defeat. 

Fome indication of the extent of inflation¬ 
ary developments in recent years is provided 
by the fact that today the dollar will buy 
only f9 percent as much as it wovJd in 1939. 
The ■. Ill den of this depreclatiun iu the dollar 
ib une’.eiily distributed. 

C bvicubly. those whose incomes have re¬ 
mained more or less ststionary in dollar 
terms have suffered .severely from the infia- 
f.o-! oi jirlceb, 

Ii nation penaJixes the traditional Amerl- 
eaii orrctlce of individual savlng.s which have 
provided the capital to finance development 
of the Nation’s resources. Billions upon bil¬ 
lions of doHars in savings have had their 
purchasing power whittled away by inflation 
in recent years. Since 1938 the sum of the 
annual savings laid aside from year to year 
by the American people m fonn of private In- 
.surance. United States savings bonds, savings 
and time de]X)eit.s. and other forms of liquid 
savings is approximately $190,000,000,000. 

However, if each year’s Bavln^s were dis¬ 
counted to allow for the depreciation that 
has occurred since they were set aside, total 
loss in their purchasing power would amount 
to roughly $44,000,000,000. Similarly, since 
193d. the investors in the United States sav¬ 
ings bonds alone liave suffered an erosion 
In purchasing power of $13,000,000,000 out ol 
C 49.01)0.000.000 Of principal and accznecl inter¬ 
est they accumulated in tills medium of 
saviims. 

From time to time the Qovemment has 
Justified its policies of holding interest rates 
at artificially low levels because of the im.Dor- 
tance it attributes to keeping the cost of 
interest on its tremendous debt at a low 
level. It has, of course, been frequently 
pointed out that it is only by Inflationary 
credit policies that low interest rates have 
been maintained. In this connection, it Is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that what 
the Government has saved on interest it has 
lost many times over, due to inflation. 

The Government is paying a terrific toll in 
higher cost of its ftmcUons. For example, 
during the years 1947 thit^ugb 1950. the Fed¬ 
eral Government will have spent a total o4 
$161,000,000,000 in cash paymcivts. Of this 
stun roughly $92,COO.COO,ono will have been 
spent for purchase of goods and services in 
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which the element of price Inflation can be 
Identifled clearly. If It had been possible for 
the Government to buy the goods and serv¬ 
ices represented by these $92,000,000,000 of 
expenditures at the average prices prevailing 
in 1946 Instead of those prevailing in the 
years of actual disbursement, the Govern¬ 
ment would have saved approximately 
$16.c00,000,000. 

The relationship between inflation and 
socialism is closer than is generally appre¬ 
ciated. At every step in the inflationary 
process new distortions arise and new pres¬ 
sures are created for Government to "step 
in" with a new set of controls designed to 
rectify the difficulties, real or Imagined, in 
which one group or another of the economic 
body flnds Itself. 

Thus the risk of Inflation may be used for 
an excuse for assumption by the Government 
of responsibilities beyond its capacity to dis¬ 
charge, except by diffusing and obscuring the 
real causes through further inflation. 

Kentucky Baptists Oppose Universal 
Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6. 1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Mr. W. O. Carver of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem¬ 
inary of Louisville. Ky.: 

The Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary, 
LovtsvtUc. Ky.. April 7, 1951. 
The Honorable Dewey Short, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Short: I am writing espe¬ 
cially to express appreciation of your leader¬ 
ship in the effort to prevent the use of the 
present emergency in the conflict between 
the United States and Ru.ssia as leaders of 
the opposing forces in the tragic division of 
human life today, to bring about the further 
solidifying of the movement toward military 
domination of our country. The emergency 
is being used, ns you well know, to try to 
fasten on us permanent universal military 
training for our youth. Current develop¬ 
ments make It entirely clear that no such 
universal conscription is necessary even for 
the emergency, to say nothing of establish¬ 
ing UMT ns a permanent policy in American 
life. We are in imminent danger ol having 
the entire Nation put in subjection to a 
military hierarchy, to employ a very apt 
phrase found in an editorial of the Courier 
Journal recently. 

I am in position to appraise with a good 
deal of accuiucy the feeling In my own sec¬ 
tion. I can say quite positively that rela¬ 
tively few of our people realize that the hill 
now under consideration does Involve setting 
up a permanent policy and not merely meet¬ 
ing an emergency which we hope may be 
resolved within a few years. 

No matter what the promoters of this pro¬ 
gram may think about it, its success would 
inevitably move definitely toward totali¬ 
tarian control: toward the militarizing of 
the thinking of our people; and toward the 
destruction of that Individual freedom v/hlch 
Is the basic principle and factor in the 
American Ideal. 

you are rendering a great service to our 
ideals, our history, and our future in the 
leadership which you are now providing. 


May the efforts which you and others are 
making be rewarded with success. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. O. Carver. 

Let Us Not Kill Incentive— 7X^/% Percent 
Depletion Allowance Should Not Be 
Reduced 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9, 1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is under consideration now a 
reduction in the 27*2 percent yearly 
depletion rate allowed for income from 
oil-producing properties as provided 
under the present Internal Revenue 
Code. 

This reduction would seriously curb 
the oil industry and dhcourage ex^pri- 
mental drilling for the purpose of 
developing new sources of oil at a time 
when we need to increase our supply of 
oil for the defense program. The main¬ 
tenance of the oil resources of this 
Nation is vital to our national security, 
and we should recognize this fact w'heii 
considering any proposed reduction in 
the present depletion allowance for the 
oil industry. 

The provision for depletion allowance 
w’as originally provided by act of Con¬ 
gress seme 25 years ago in recognition 
of the fact that, to as.sure an adequate 
supply of oil for this Nation, for each 
barrel of oil produced another must be 
found, and drilling for oil is a hazard- 
OU.S business undertaking which involves 
financial risk. 

At the present time the oil industry 
accounts for 3 percent of the national 
income, but produces 7 percent of all 
taxes, w'hich indicates that the oil in¬ 
dustry is already paying more than its 
portion to taxes. 

Prom the facts there can be no sound 
reason for decreasing the depletion al¬ 
lowance for the oil industry at this time. 
We need all the oil w^o can produce in 
view- of the critical world situation, and 
we must encourage the development of 
our oil resources to the maximum. 

The California State Legislature re¬ 
cently passed the following resolution 
urging the Congress to refrain from any 
action which would reduce the present 
depletion allow'ance on oil-producing 
properties, and I fully agree with this 
resolution: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 22 
Assembly Joint resolution relative to contin¬ 
uing the 271/2 percentage depletion rate for 
oll-pioducing properties In the Internal 
Revenue Code 

Whereas committees of the Congress are 
considering a reduction of the 27 *'2 percent¬ 
age yearly depiction rate allowed for Income 
from oil-producing properties as provided by 
the Internal Revenue Code, section 114 (b) 
(3): and 

Whereas any reduction would decrease in¬ 
centive for oil exploration, reduce reserves 
at time of emergency, cause shutdown of 


marginal wells with a consequent irrecover¬ 
able loss of oil, and cripple the program for 
expanded emergency production; and 

Whereas a percent.ige depletion Is the only 
Just method of avoiding a tax on return of 
capital which is expended on experimental 
drilling (60 percent of which proves unprof¬ 
itable): and 

Whereas the present Income-tax laws 
penalize a taxpayer who produces oil from a 
well, in that tax advantages would result if 
he sold the well Immediately after discovery, 
or held it for over 6 months, the tux on the 
gains being respectively limited to 30 percent 
and 25 percent: and 

Whereas the percentage depletion of 27 Vj 
percent does not fully make up for this vice; 
and 

Whereas the depletion over the years can 
never exceed the actual amount of capital 
expended by a taxpayer; and 

Whereas the oil industry accounts for 3 
percent of the national Income but produces 
7 percent of all taxes, and any reduction in 
depletion allowances would further burden 
an industry paying more than Its portion to 
taxes; Now, therefore, be It 

Resoh'cd by the As.sevibly and the Senate, 
of the State of California {jointly). That the 
Congress of the United States Is respect!ully 
memorialized to refrain from any action 
which would reduce the present depletion 
allowance on oil-producing properties; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the Hou.se 
ol Repre.sentatlves ol the Congress ol tho 
United States, ani to the Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress Irom the State of 
California. 

Missouri Farmers Oppose Unr rral 
Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MIS&OTTRI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday, April 6, 1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter from Mr. H. E. Slusher, 
president of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

This is a great organization, and 
though we differ at times on public 
issues I am happy that they liave ap¬ 
proved my position on the present draft 
and UMT bill. 

The letter follows: 

Missouri P’arm Bureau Federation, 

Jefferson City, Mo., April 6, 1951. 
Hon. Dewey Short, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Short: If the House and Senate 
have not definitely made final disposition of 
S. 1, which provides for universal military 
training, and H. R. 2811, I hope you will give 
careful consideruLion to the plans as out¬ 
lined in H. R. 3364 (Barden, of North Caro¬ 
lina). This new bill certainly conforms more 
nearly to the policy ol the ^American Farm 
Bureau Federation and that of our Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

This bill provides (1) for tlie elimination 
of universal military training provision, 
which we feel at the present time Is both 
unnecessary under the present draft law and 
would entail an enormously high co.st for 
administration; (2) it raises the age limit 
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to 19 years: (3) there would be only 24 
months of service required; and (4) the cell¬ 
ing on the number of troops would be left 
to the discretion of the selective-service pro¬ 
gram. Furthermore, it shows a definite date 
of termination to the operation of the law. 
which to us seems rather fundamental If we 
are to keep this Nation from becoming a 
militaristic nation. 

We recognise that it la very difficult at a 
time like this to escape the impact of an 
emotional appeal which will be brought 
upon UB as a result of the present Korean 
Bituatlon. I sincerely urge that you con¬ 
sider the question from the standpoint of 
what la best for the United States over a 
10-, IS-, or 20-year period. 

Sincerely yours. 

H. £. SLuaHXB, 

PreMdent, 

P. S.—^Thanks for all the good work you 
have done on this question. 

H. E. S. 


Ldter •{ Qaytoa C Edwards 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much said in the debate regarding 
universal military training as to the posi¬ 
tion of the rank and file of members of 
the American Legion. I have recently 
received a communication from Clayton 
C. Edwards, commander of the American 
Legion, of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
which I feel would be of interest to the 
membership of this House. I am there¬ 
fore inserting in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, Commander Edward’s letter, which 
reads as follows : 

April 1. 1951. 

Dear Congressman Bow: I was very happy 
to read accounts of your stand on domestic 
and foreign policy, and I wish to say I have 
talked to hundreds of people on these ques¬ 
tions and I will say that 98 percent are 
agreed on the following: 

No American troops to Europe, or only on 
a voluntary basis, believing that an Amer¬ 
ican youth is entitled to have the right to 
say whether hie life should be given In de¬ 
fense of Europe or In defense of America, 
and we do not associate Europe's defense 
with the safety of America in spite of the 
warmongers and their propaganda. 

I am in favor of air and sea power aid to 
those of Europe who are willing to defend 
their own land and who wish our help. 

Not in favor of the 18-year-old draft or a 
huge land army. 

Do not favor any Increase in taxes, but 
in favor of cutting down Government 
bureaus and using this money for the de¬ 
fense of America. 

In favor of impeachment o* Truman and 
rcBlgnation of Dean Acheson. 

We think George Marshall has passed the 
time of usefulness to our Nation and his 
Judgment is not being based on the best In¬ 
terest of the people of America. 

His errors being too costly and following 
too closely the dictates of an unseen Govern¬ 
ment; as an example, his appointment of 
Anna Rosenberg, whom we do not have any 
faith in, regardless of the clean bill given 
by the Senate committee. 

1 am the county commander of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion of 'luscarawas County, and 


these questions have been discussed in our 

meetings. 

Now a big question now being discussed Is 
Korea. Knowing the administration has no 
desire of establishing peace In Korea, as that 
would diminish the size of the emergency 
club being held over the American people, 
for the purpose of extracting huge sums of 
money to build up their huge political ma¬ 
chine and further their socialistic plans. 
Who can the people look to for peace? It 
looks more and more that the people them¬ 
selves will have to take that matter In their 
own hands and see that their will Is carried 
out by those who are supposed to represent 
them. The administration so far has seen 
fit to Ignore the people's wishes, and we feel 
they will continue to do so unless we stop It. 
Yours truly, 

Clayton C. Edwards, 
Tmearawas County Commander of the 
American Legion. 


Those Unfilled Veterans’ Hospitals 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLEVELAND N. BAILEY 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, in further 
support of the data I placed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record on Friday, last, out¬ 
lining the deplorable situation that has 
developed in our Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion hospitals, due to the shortage of 
medical, dental, and nursing staff. I 
would like at this time to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Roanoke (Va.) World News of April 
6, 1951, under the caption ‘Those un¬ 
filled veterans’ hospitals.** 

Those Unfilled Veterans* Hospitals 

According to Congressman Cleveland 
Bailey, Democrat, of West Virginia, there are 
six Veterans’ Administration hospitals com¬ 
pleted and equipped that have no doctors 
and no patients. They are standing Idle at 
vast cost to the taxpayers, with no benefit 
whatever to veterans. 

Congressman Bailey should know. One of 
these hospitals, gradually coming Into use 
after months of Idleness, la located In his 
home town of Clarksburg. Another Is not 
too far away. In Bcckley. 

As Mr. Baility telle It. they had a field day 
In Clarksburg last December when Admin¬ 
istrator Carl R. Gray. Jr., dedicated the 
Clarksburg Hospital. He had dedicated the 
Beckley institution the day before. Each 
had cost about $6,000,000. Thousands of 
people viewed the 200 patient beds, the 900 
rooms, the latest medical Instruments, and 
the spotless operating rooms. A month or 
so later there were only two things missing: 
They had no doctora and no patients. A 
month later there were two doctors at the 
Beckley Hospital but still no patients. The 
two hospitals cost about $12,000,000. Main¬ 
tenance comes to about a millton dollars a 
year. 

Congressman Bailey told the House of 
Representatives recently tliat the 140 vet¬ 
erans* hospitals in operation at the present 
time, there Is a shortage of 384 members 
of the medical staffs—that 6 completely 
equipped hospitals bad no medical staff and 
cannot be opened for the benefit of veterans. 
Several months after completion, the Clarks¬ 
burg Hospital had about 150 employees— 
none of them doctors—^and the Beckley Hos¬ 
pital, a staff of 160 with 2 doctors. 


The Veterans* Administration has Indi¬ 
cated that hospitals will not be opened for 
patients, even for emergency cases, until 
each has at least 8 fuU-tlmc doctors. It 
would prefer not to operate until there are 
12 doctors available. 

William J. Barnhard, writing In Tax Cut- 
look, says the Nation’s taxpayers have never 
been niggardly In their treatment of veter¬ 
ans. Even veterans with no service-con¬ 
nected disability have been well cared for In 
veterans' hospitals. In fact, according to 
the record, over two-thirds of all veterans’ 
hospital bed patients have been treated as 
non-service-connected cases. 

It is estimated that the Government will 
spend more than $800,000,000 on hospital and 
medical care for veterans during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. How much of that 
will go to projects similar to the empty hut 
fully equipped hospitals at Beckley and 
Clarksburg has not been estimated. 

Beckley was the twenty-third and Clarks¬ 
burg the twenty-fourth building completed 
In the current program whlcJi alms at 75 new 
hospitals and hospital additions by 1956, with 
a total of 131.000 available beds, including 
80.000 for non-servioe-connected cases. Yet 
Administrator Gray has admitted to a Sen¬ 
ate committee that it will be difficult. If 
not impossible, to staff the number of hospi¬ 
tal beds now authorized. In many instances 
the unfortunate choice of site, for from any 
Important medical center, bars specialized 
assistance and expert treatment required In 
many cases. 


Stop Gerrjmaadermc 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 5. 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing is a statement which I submit¬ 
ted to the House Judiciary Committee 
on April 2, 1961, with reference to H. R. 
2648, which seeks to stop gerrymander¬ 
ing of congressional districts: 

STATEKinMT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER. MEMBER 
OF CONGRBSS, roUKTEENTH DISTRICT OF 
Mew York, Re H. R. 3648, To Require the 
Establishment of Congressional Dis¬ 
tricts Composed of Contiguous and Com¬ 
pact Territories in the Election of 
Representatives, and for Other Purposes 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre¬ 
sent this statement to you In support of 
H. R. 2648. 

There can be little doubt that gerryman¬ 
dering is merely a modern adaptation of the 
old, rotten borough system. It is not dem¬ 
ocratic and tends to destroy the democratic 
process. H. R, 2648, if enacteu Into law, will 
go a long way toward carrying out the intent 
of the founding fathers, as expressed in our 
Constitution. It will tend to provide fair 
and equal representation. There can be 
no Justification for having one Member of 
the House of Bepresentatives elected to act 
for 800,000 people while other Representa¬ 
tives, elected out of the same State, may 
represent districts with as few as 2C0,000 
people. 

Unless the Congress will perform its duty, 
as required of it by the Constitution, by 
the enactment of H. R. 2648. the States will 
continue to Ignore and violate the Injunc¬ 
tion of the United States Constitution for 
equal representation. I urge your favoiable 
consideration of this bill. 
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Let me take this opportunity to com¬ 
mend your chairman and members of your 
committee for their devotion to duty In 
this and other matters. 


Generating Electricity by Sun Heat 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days aso the entire country was taken 
by surprise when President Peron of 
Arrentina intimated that the scientists 
of that country had developed a process 
of generating electricity, or atomic en¬ 
ergy, with sun heat. It seems to me that 
Mr. Peron’s scientists were trying to 
make use of a development which the 
scientists of this country announced 
many years ago—that of developing 
electricity with heat from the sun. 

As we move forward into the electric 
age and note the wonderful progress 
that has been made since Edison in¬ 
vented the electric light—the incandes¬ 
cent lamp—70 years ago. we are prone 
to take more seriously the astounding 
suggestions of the marvelous develop¬ 
ments that lie ahead of us. Here is one 
of the most astounding propositions that 
has ever come under my observation, 
that of generating an unlimited amount 
of electricity by the heat of the sun. If 
it proves a success, it will mean the pro¬ 
duction, not of billions of kilowatt-hours, 
but of trillions of kilowatt-hours of elec¬ 
tric energy every year. 

In a report made by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in 1939, it was stated that one of the 
Southwestern States “could supply from 
solar radiation over 10.000,000,000.000 
horsepower-hours per year of mechani¬ 
cal power, which compares with the 
power possibilities of all coal, oil, and 
water at present used annually for heat, 
light, and power combined in the United 
States." 

I am inserting in the Record a letter 
from Dr. Abbot, of April 5 of this year, 
stating that the electric energy that can 
be produced on one square mile of the 
arid area in the Southwest would amount 
to "nearly a million horsepower per 
square mile.” That would mean any¬ 
where from one to thr^e billion kilowatt- 
hours. If electricity can be generated 
from the heat of the sun and properly 
stored, as Dr. Abbot suggests in his let¬ 
ter, it will mean the real beginning of 
a new day in the use of electric power, 
the like of which we have never known, 
and of which most of us have never 
dreamed. 

Remember that when Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son was working on the development of 
the electric light the leading scientists 
of the world were ridiculing him, as 
many of them no doubt are today ridi¬ 
culing Dr. Abbott and those other scien¬ 
tists who have joined him in this pro¬ 


gram to generate electricity from the 
heat of the sun. 

The year I came to Congress the peo¬ 
ple throughout the United States used 
only 37.000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. Last year, 1950, they used 
a little more than 329,000,000,000, or al¬ 
most 10 times as much as was used 30 
years ago. 

Thirty years ago not even 3 percent of 
our farmers had electric lights in their 
homes. Today approximately 90 per¬ 
cent of the farm homes of this country 
are electrified. 

If this program of generating elec¬ 
tricity from sun heat and storing it for 
use the day round and the year round 
could be developed, it would bring about 
as great a revolution, in proportion, as 
did Edison’s invention of the electric 
light—the incandescent lamp—which 
made possible the use of electric power 
for all purposes for which it is employed 
today. 

At this point, I am inserting Dr. Ab¬ 
bot’s letter of April 5, which I trust 
everyone who reads this Record will take 
the time to read. The matter referred 
to follows: 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Washington. D. C., Apnl 5, 1951. 

Dt .\n Mh. Rankin ; As you request, I put the 
substance of our phone conversation into a 
letter. 

The southwest part of the United States 
has a very large percentage of cloudless sky. 
There is a region in Nevada. California. New 
Mexico, and Arizona where some 150,000 
square miles of contiguous desert has an 
annual rainlall of 3 to 5 inches, and a per¬ 
centage of 70 to 90 percent of cloucUcss sky. 
Other less cloudle.ss area.s are available. 

The average intensity of the energy of sun 
rays in the clear .sky in this region is about 
1.4 calories per square centimeter per mlnule 
(5.2 B. t. u. per square foot per minute) 
equivalent to 1.15 hor.'^epower per square 
yard, or nearly a million horsepower per 
square mile. 

The devices shown In my patents No. 
2.247.830 of July 1, 1941. and 2.460,482 of 
February 1, 1949, respectively, are computed 
to be able, in connection with the most 
mechanically efficient steam engines, to con¬ 
vert 15 and 25 percent, respectively, of the 
solar energy intercepted by their mirrors 
Into mechanical work. The rectangular mir¬ 
ror, shown in Patent No. 2,247.830, is the 
easier to construct, but if wholesale produc¬ 
tion was in question, cheap means of pro¬ 
ducing the circular, more efficient, mirror of 
Patent No. 2.460,482 would be prepared. 

At efficiencies such as these, if only one- 
tenth of the desert area above referred to 
were devoted to production of power, more 
than 20 times as much power could be pro¬ 
duced from solar energy as is used for all 
purpo.ses. heating, lighting, transportation, 
and manufacturing in the United States. 

Three objections rise to the mind. 

Firstly. The sun is ob.scured at night and 
In cloudy weather. Continuous power avail¬ 
ability may be had by (a) storing heat in 
water nt high temperatures; (b) storing elec¬ 
tricity in storage batteries; (c) by electrolyz¬ 
ing water, storing the hydrogen (oxygen is 
available in the air), and burning it as 
power Is needed. 

Secondly. Power can hardly be efficiently 
distributed by electricity more than 500 
miles. Solar power would, of course, be pro¬ 
duced also in other States where cloudiness 
Is not exce.ssive. This would cause a move¬ 
ment of population, if solar power was de¬ 
pended on for manufacturing. Similarly, 


the cotton manufacture, formerly almost 
confined to New England, has gone to the 
South to be near the cheaper facilities. 
Power stored as hydrogen could of course 
be distributed, and to a moderate extent also 
in storage batteries. 

Thirdly. Large mirrors would present their 
surfaces to winds. This limitation would 
perhaps hold solar power units to not more 
than 50 horsepower. This would require of 
circular mirrors a diameter approaching 60 
feet. Many units could, however, be com¬ 
bined. 

The cost of solar power comprises a re¬ 
turn on the Investment for machines and 
the cost of supervision and maintenance. 
The solar boiler, compared to an automobile 
or a sewing machine, or a typewriter or a 
computing machine, is far more simple, and 
if built wholesale would be very cheap Lit¬ 
tle expense for supervision would be re¬ 
quired, for the apparatus moves automati¬ 
cally to follow the sun. Maintenance also 
would be relatively inexpensive. It is im¬ 
possible to estimate with certainty on these 
things until fairly large solar boilers have 
been built and tested. But I believe the 
cost of solar power in California would be 
less than the cost of coal power at the mines. 
Of course other areas are available, though 
less cloudless. 

As yet, no engineering-scale solar boilers 
have been constructed along the lines above 
referred to. Workable models arc on exhibi¬ 
tion in the old Smithsonian Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

In closing, I may remark that power was 
approaching a bottleneck in World War IT; 
that at present a considerable supply of oil 
for power is Imported, and subject to inter¬ 
ruption by submarines in war A power 
source in the desert, above referred to, would 
be immune to ships and, covering a wide 
iirea, would be difficultly interrupted by 
bombing. 

The solar energy is produced in the sun by 
atomic processes which, so tar. have not been 
available on earth. The fission atomic- 
energy production is costly and dangerous. 
It seems a pity not to avail ourselves ol the 
enormous quantities of atomically produced 
energy furnished ireely by the sun, without 
the dangers attending terrestrial atomic 
sources. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. G. Abhot. 


Exemption of Operas and Symphonies 
From Admission Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV: 

Monday, April 9, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
and letter: 

Statement From the Office or Hon. Albert 
P. Morano, oy Connecticut 

President Truman has received a reciuest 
from Albert P. Morano (Republican. Con¬ 
necticut), to support his bill to exempt 
operas and symphonies from Federal admis¬ 
sions taxes. 

Mr. Morano, In a letter to the President 
released today, pointed out that Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s reputation as a lover of good music 
exceeds that of any previous President, His 
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daughter, he Bald. hM aetabllshed herielf 
firmly In the music world, and the First Lady, 
active In music circles, is well aware ol the 
cultural need music fills. 

The text of Mr. Mosako'b letter follows: 
The Prerioent, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Prsbiobnt: 1 was in the audi¬ 
ence which shared with you and Mrs. Tru¬ 
man the wonderful experience of hearing 
Beethoven’s Ninth Sinnphony, «s rendered 
hy the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Constitution Hall on Wednesday evening. 

Fittingly, the Inspiring choral symphony 
was dedicated to Brotherhood Week, fur the 
message of this great work Is: “All man¬ 
kind shall join as brothers." 

The visiting foreign ministers of 28 West¬ 
ern Hemisphere Republics surely shared our 
pride in witneesing the chorus of Ne<proes 
and other groups, joined voices In this 
theme. What better confirmation of the 
need for the continued advancement of such 
Ideals as wrought through music. 

Your reputation as a lover of good music 
exceeds that of any previous President. 
Your daughter, with her gracious personal¬ 
ity and lovely voice, hus established herself 
firmly In the music world. The First Lady 
Is active In music circles, and well aware 
of the cuitm*al need music fills. 

Good music—the great common denomi¬ 
nator between peoples—faces what appears 
to be Insurmountable financial difflcultles. 
This Includes our great nonprofit symphony 
orchestras and opera companies, which can¬ 
not survive unless properly supported. 

Therefore. I recpoctfully request that you 
support H. R. 2624. and that In your weekly 
ineet.ng of legislative leaders, y<u iirge 
them to enact tliis measure. It is a non¬ 
partisan measure designed to assist the'^e 
gre«-t musical organizations In their goal to 
bring the wonders of music Into the hearts 
and homes of all. especially in these trou¬ 
bled times when understanding between 
nations and people can benefit from its 
common language. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert P. Morano. 


Immorality m Government 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. W. STERUNG COLE 

or new YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RicoRfi, I include the following radio ad¬ 
dress delivered by me over station 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., on April 8, 
1931; 

It is not a very happy or pleasant subject 
which I have selected for discussion with you 
on this occasion but it Is one which is not 
only timely but also which strikes at the 
very foundation and security of our Gov¬ 
ernment. It has nothing to do with com¬ 
munism or Communists, with debts or high 
taxes, nor with war and conscription or any 
other of the manifold problems which con¬ 
front the American people and perplex the 
Congress. Blmply stated, it has to do with 
honesty and decency, morality, and char¬ 
acter on the part of people in government 
or those dealing with government. 

Recent exposures of several investigating 
committees of the Congress have brought to 
light a condition which Is most discouraging 


and disheartening—political favoritism has 
reached a new low in our current history 
ranging all the way from petty bribery 
through the medium of mink coats and deep 
freezers to exorbitant and unconscionable 
profits to an extent which has brought the 
entire Government into disrepute and has 
shattered the public confidence in all public 
olQclals. 

This condition Is distressing and deplorable 
but it Is not new in our history. In times 
past the people have found dishonest and 
corrupt public officials who have been 
promptly punished either through criminal 
prosecution or summary dismissal from their 
ports of duty. No such treatment of these 
corrupt officials now appears to be In the 
offing; instead. It is proposed that some com- 
ml.'^sion be constituted which will establish 
a code of conduct for our public officials. 
That is the development which to my mind 
is far more deplorable than the fact of cor¬ 
ruption Itself. To think that we have 
reached the point in our national life when 
It Is felt that a formal code of moral conduct 
Is nece.‘:sary to guide the work of our public 
officials Is most distressing—a depth to 
which I doubt If our country has ever sunk 
so low. The tragedy of it is that the only 
solution to be advanced for the cmrectlon 
of this condition of depravity is the formula¬ 
tion of a set of written rules which will be 
framed appropriately and hung conspicu¬ 
ously on the wall of each officeholder from 
clerk to President in the naive belief that 
by doing this the evils will be corrected 
and thenceforth our officials and servants 
will perform honestly and honorably. Alice 
was never more fanciful in her Wonderland 
peregrinations. 

Public oftice le a poet of public trust; no 
set of formalized nilee of conduct are needed. 
Printed principles of ethics do not make 
people ethical In their judgments or their 
actions; laws do not make people honest, 
they simnly discourage dishonesty. Good 
men in public office need no .set d rules, evil 
men would give no more attention to such a 
format than as though it did not exist. 

Where, then, does the trouble lie that we 
find corruption rampant in government and 
that the mode of correction is the concoction 
of a set of principles which may or may not 
prescribe the proper attitudes of chai^tsr 
which the lessons of the ages have taught to 
us? To be sure, initially the fault lies with 
the very persons who have providecl the basis 
for these disclosures of impropriety as well as 
thoee in office who throtigh some purpose 
known only to themselves have failed or re¬ 
fused to take appropriate action to treat 
the guilty In the fashion which they deserve. 
But fundamentally the fault lies with us, 
the American people, ourselves for allowing 
such persons to he in dfice emd the fact that 
we have placed them in these positions Is 
the consequence of a new concept of life 
which has come upon us in recent years but 
which is quite foreign to the American way. 

This new demoralization Is the product of 
two decades of profligacy and sophistry In 
government which has biinded and di^:torted 
the Judgment of the people. It is the con¬ 
cept of a solicitous Ssuita Claus, of getting 
something for nothing, of dependence upon 
someone else for our intellectual as well 
as economic security. Our sense of moral 
values has become warped and debased; our 
self-reliance, our self-Initiative, our self- 
respect have been undermined and weakened. 

Only by a reawakening by the American 
people to the causes of this dlstresBing con¬ 
dition and a reconsecration to the unwritten 
laws of morality and decency and character 
which liave guided us In the past can this 
dangerous trend be curbed, decent people 
placed in posts of trust and commissions 
to devise rules of conduct be assigned to 
other fields of endeavor where their talents 
can be centered in more constructive uses. 


Th« Honorable James M. Mead 

EXTENSION OF nr:^.IARKS 

or 

KON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday, February 28. 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1951. the Honorable James M. 
Mead, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and a former Member cf the 
United States Senate, appeared before 
the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce to present certain testi¬ 
mony and to comment on legislation 
affecting the Federal Trade Commission. 

In presenting him to the commlUce, 
our distinguished chairman, the Honor¬ 
able Robert Crosses, addressed him as 
follows: 

Bauator Mead is well known to the mem¬ 
bers of this committee, but as we know, 
you got your training where It Is very 
often gotten by distinguished Government 
olficlulB and others, m the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. We want you to know that we 
are glad to have you here a Chairman of 
thLs Commission and will be glad to hear 
you. 

At this point Mr. Mead proceedi'd to 
preient his testimony to the committee, 
which was followed witli utmost interest 
by the membeis. 

James M. Mead has attained a mest 
impressive career which underscores the 
opportunities still existing for the aver- 
a? 7 e American youth to reach the top 
through sheer character and Industry. 
At an early age he was elected by the 
Bufialo railroad switchmen as president 
of their union. In 1910 he found his way 
to Washington and received an appoint¬ 
ment on the Capitol Police Force, in 
which capacity he served for a year 
around the legislative halls where he was 
destined to sit one day in his own right. 

After returning to his home city. 
Mead became successively a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of Erie County 
in 1914, he served as a member of the 
New York State Assembly from 1914 to 
1918, was elected a Representative from 
Buffalo to the Sixty eighth Congress and 
served through the Seventy-fifth Con¬ 
gress. In 1938 he was appointed to the 
Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Copeland, and 2 years 
later he was reelected to the Senate for 
a full term. In the Senate, he served as 
chairman of the Senate War Investigat¬ 
ing Committee, succeeding in this office 
our present President. Harry S. Truman, 
who headed the same committee when 
he was a member of the Senate. Mr. 
Truman had the opportunity to observe 
the ability, industry, and integrity of Mr. 
Mead. Consequently, upon the expira¬ 
tion of the latter's term in the Senate in 
1949, President Truman named him as 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Mead’s philosophy toward bu':i- 
ness is aptly expressed in his own words: 

It Is self-evident that the well-being of 
our economy cannot be divorced from the 
well-being of small and mediuni-siZ3d cor¬ 
porations. ♦ • * Xhc nessence of the 
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revitalization of small business requires that 
It be provided with more capital and better 
credit facilities. 

The comments of the members of our 
committee on Mr. Mead’s ability and 
the fine work he is doing as Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission deserve 
wide attention. After Mr. Mead pre¬ 
sented his testimony, the following views 
and observations were made: 

Mr. McGuire. Mr. Chairman. Senator Mend, 
the only thing I have to say is that you aald 
you were unused to being a wltne.ss. I do 
not think anybody ever appeared before the 
committee with more aplomb and savoir- 
faire, and It is what we expected from you. 

Commissioner Mead. Thank you very 
much, Congressman. I feel a little bit un¬ 
easy on this end of the project. No matter 
how often I presided or participated in com¬ 
mittee deliberations I felt like a raw amateur 
the first time I appeared as a representative 
of the Federal Trade Commission looking for 
money. 

Mr. Harris. I also, Mr. Mead, want to ac¬ 
cept the statement made by our colleague 
from New England. You have given us a 
very enlightening picture of the problems of 
your great Commission. There are a lot of 
technical questions that you must deal with. 
We well recognize that when we get to deal¬ 
ing with our economy of the country and 
various businesses, entanglements, and so 
forth, it becomes exceedingly technical, we 
found out the other day. 

You have made some very interesting sug¬ 
gestions here with reference to legislation, 
most of which, of course, comes under the 
Jurisdiction of this committee. I believe, 
however, the proposed amendments to the 
Clayton-Patman-Roblnson Act will go to the 
Judiciary Committee. I assume that as full 
an explanation as you have given to this 
committee will be very helpful and beneficial 
will also be given to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee In order that their at¬ 
tention will be called to matters you have In 
mind. 

Mr. Heller. Mr, Chairman, as a freshman 
on this committee, 1 realize that I should be 
seen but not heard, but may I trespass at 
this time to Join in the sentiments of my 
colleagues, Congressmen McGuire and Har¬ 
ris? I should like this committee to know 
that Senator Jim Mead Is one of New York’s 
favorite sons, and has the love and affection 
and respect of all of the people of the Empire 
State. Of course, today he belongs to the 
Nation as Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and he is doing a swell Job. 
The statement which he Just gave this com¬ 
mittee was Informative, interesting, and con¬ 
structive. To my mind his testimony clear¬ 
ly Indicates that he has made a very inten¬ 
sive study of the problems confronting the 
Commission, and I want to commend him 
for his fine grasp of the subject matter which 
he has Just called to our attention. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wolverton is recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr. Wolverton. Mr. Chairman, I Join with 
my colleagues to the right who have .sought 
to pay tribute to the ability of the witness. 
It has been my privilege to have b^en asso¬ 
ciated with him for many years in the House, 
The ability that he shows today in his splen¬ 
did statement that he has presented to us is 
no different than the ability that he showed 
on all occasions In the House. 1 concur with 
the gentleman from New York. I would not 
ordinarily concur in everything that comes 
out of New York, but I would concur In the 
fact that he has mentioned a high regard 
In which you are held, not only in the State 
but far beyond the boundaries of the State. 
It is very gratifying for me to see appoint¬ 
ments such as yours made to these boards, 
commissions, authorities, and so forth, be¬ 
cause it brings to those boards a man, as in 
your case, with a background of experience 


that makes you realistic rather than theo¬ 
retical in your approach, and you have dem¬ 
onstrated that this morning in the state¬ 
ment that you have presented to us. I am 
certain that I echo the feeling that Is in the 
thought and mind and heart of every mem¬ 
ber of this committee—that we arc apprecia¬ 
tive of the way In which you have brought 
this matter to us and the realization upon 
your part of the desire of cooperation be¬ 
tween this committee and those agencies of 
Government that come more or less within 
the legislative jurisdiction of this committee. 

I think there Is a groat deal that can be 
accomplished by a better understanding and 
a closer relationship existing between the 
Congress and these agencies, and that It 
would result in common good. 

Mr. Beck WORTH. Senator Mead, I want to 
concur In what the others said about com¬ 
plimenting you. The thing that has always 
Impressed me about you is that when you 
were a Senator representing the great State 
of New York, very, very busy all the time, 
as everybody knows you a’ways have been, 
you were never too busy to accord the great¬ 
est courtesy to even the most un known Mem¬ 
bers of the House, and tho.se that you had 
from time to time opportunity to meet. It 
Impressed me very much, and I have told 
a good many of my friends about you In that 
connection. 

Mr. Dollu'ER. Senator. 1 Join In the en¬ 
comiums that have bcf'n heaped upon you 
this morning. I appreciated ycur statement 
very much. 

Mr. O'H.^ra. Senator Mead. I share with my 
colleagues of the committee the very high 
regard and respect for you 1 have been sit¬ 
ting here and listening to all of these trib¬ 
utes which have been paid to you, and know¬ 
ing your background as a baseball player, I 
am amazed that you have not been recom¬ 
mended ns the commissioner of baseball. 
You are the only distinguished person in the 
United States that has not been mentioned. 

Commissioner Mead. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may Just express my deep sense of grati¬ 
tude for the—and this Is uncharitable—un¬ 
deserved encomiums that have been paid to 
me this morning, and for the p.atience with 
which you listened to me. If I may leave 
with the assurance that the Federal Trade 
Commission will respond Instantly, and as 
effectively as we can, to your every request, 
and that wc will try to carry out the law 
which you have outlined for us. and that we 
will try to be that arm of Congress In the 
matter ot Investigations that it was In¬ 
tended that we should be. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, the rest 
of the committee have done .such a wonder¬ 
ful Job of appropriating all the beautiful 
things that could be said that there is not 
much left for the Chairman to say. But the 
Chairman assures you that I have the deep¬ 
est affection for you. and that I am more 
plea.'od than I can tell you about the won¬ 
derful way you have handled the case here 
this morning. 

An American Plan for National Security 
Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

i Monday, April 9,1951 

- Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on April 3 
the gentleman from California LMr. 
Werdel] made what I believe to be ill- 
considered charges against the propo¬ 


nents of national security training. It 
was somew.iat of a shock to me to find 
a member of the Republican Party un¬ 
wittingly giving voice and official recog¬ 
nition to the insidious propaganda of 
the Communist Party. 

I should like to have answered the 
gentleman forthwith, because I felt it 
important that his charges be answered 
without delay. It seems, however, that 
the members of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee feel bound by precedent to domi¬ 
nate the argument in the Committee of 
the Whole to the exclusion of noncom¬ 
mittee membf^rs, who desire to carxT on 
the debate as a debate rather than as a 
mere series of overly long prepared 
statements, having no immediate rela¬ 
tion to the phases of the subject which 
some of the members would like to have 
discuseed. 

I have full respect for the older Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who have served in the 
House for a long time, but their willing¬ 
ness to spend all of their lives as Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
their ability to get reelected, does by no 
means give them the omniscience that 
the seniority system tends to cause some 
of them to feel they po sess. This is 
evidenced by the fact that most of these 
older Members have been in power in 
this Congress while this Nation was 
drifting into the precarious and confused 
condition which presently exists. It 
seems entirely possible that less fixed 
and inflexible viewpoints brought to the 
Congress by some of the newer Members 
might prove beneficial to the Nation, and 
in this I am, of course, not speaking for 
myself, except as one v/ho would like 
the opportunity to hear what some of the 
newer Members think about some of the 
issues before the Congress. 

Of course, I recognize the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility carried by the chairman of 
the Armed Scrvice.s Committee, and I 
feel that under his guidance the com¬ 
mittee has done a fine job in endeavoring 
to hammer out a compromise likely to be 
supported by a majority of the members, 
and this without compromising away the 
more essential beneficial provisions of 
the proposed legislation. 

Now to get back to the speech by the 
gentleman from California, I will not 
repeat much of that speech, because it is 
available in the Record. I should like, 
however, to point out that on February 
12. February 26. and March 15 of this 
year, I called attention of the House to 
the formation of phony Communist 
peace organizations, formed for the ob¬ 
vious purpose of fighting national secu¬ 
rity training through the diabolical 
method of causing it to become identi¬ 
fied in the public mind with German 
militarism, and particularly with Heinz 
Guderian, Hitler’s chief of staff. 

From the standpoint of psychology, the 
association of ideas employed by the 
Communists is a tactic well known in 
psychological w’arfare, and make no mis¬ 
take about it, the Communist campaign 
against national security training is psy¬ 
chological warfare against the people of 
the United States. Obviously, the Com¬ 
munists are not interested in the legiti¬ 
mate arguments against national secu¬ 
rity training advanced by many loyal 
Americans who are most certainly sin- 
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cere, but who are, in my Judgment, mis* 
taken. On February 12, I said: 

The Oommunlsto are, of course, fully 
cognizant of the fact that many good cit¬ 
izens are concerned, as we all are, over the 
necessity of requiring our young noon to 
spend considerable time In the Armed Forces. 
They are seeking to capitalize upon this con¬ 
cern by using it as a pretense to contact as 
many citizens as possible in order to spread 
their propaganda calculated to destroy faith 
in oiur Government, weaken our Armed 
Forces, and our determination to resist the 
aggression plotted by the imperialists in the 
Kremlin. We can see the propaganda on the 
petitions, but we know not what lies the 
Communists used to obtain the signatures. 
We can well imagine that those who signed 
will be indexed and cataloged for future 
softening up by the Communists. 

Before coming here from Los Angeles. I 
received first a telegram and then a mimeo¬ 
graphed letter from this so-called peace 
council. The communications denounced 
the draft and universal military training. 
They claimed that these proposals emanated 
from a Nazi general, and were so obviously 
the product of the Communist Party that I 
immediately forwarded them to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. At the same time, 1 
sent an investigator to the address of the 
so-called peace council. He found there only 
a locked door with a paper on the outside and 
the name "Southern California Peace Coun¬ 
cil'* written on the paper. Apparently, this 
Communist brainchild was hastily conceived, 
and the nefarious propaganda was considered 
BO important to the Communists that they 
started spewing it out before they had time 
to give their infant front organization even 
the outward appearance of legitimacy. 

The Communists are against national 
security training only in the United 
States and other non-Communist coun¬ 
tries. They are all for it in Russia and 
Kremlin-dominated countries, and this 
of course shows the sheer hypocrisy of 
their position. 

That the Communists set out last year 
to attack our proposed military training 
plan the label "Ouderlan” is evidenced by 
the telegram which the so-called South¬ 
ern California Peace Council sent on Oc¬ 
tober 27, 1950, to various candiates, in¬ 
cluding myself. The telegram reads as 
follows: 

Los Anqxleb, Cauv., October 27, 1950. 
Hon. Samuil William Yortt, 

Los Angeles: 

Current United States News and World 
Report details plan devised by Nazi General 
Heinz Guderlan for universal military service 
plan calls for drafting all ID-year-olds re¬ 
gardless physical or mental condition for 2 
years training In mUltary and key civilian 
Jobs. It would accomplish complete military 
control of American economic and political 
life. Southern California Peace Council in 
name of all peace groups this area requests 
statement of your attitude toward Gud¬ 
erlan plan now called Universal Military 
Service. 

Chakub Qlxnn, 

Executive Secretary, Southern Cali" 
fornia Peace Council. 

As a follow-up to the telegram, I re¬ 
ceived a mimeographed letter. It read 
as follows: 

Re our wire of October 27 

(A bulletin of the Southern California 
Peace Council, 326 West Third Street, room 
810, Los Angeles 13, Calif.) 

The Guderian Plan 

United States News and World Report 
(October 27, 1950) reports on plans for unl- 
vorsal military service already approved by 


military leaders for presentation to Congress. 
This plan threatens democracy at home and 
peace throughout the world. 

Universal mUltary service differs from uni¬ 
versal military training or selective service. 
Without going into details of other plans, 
here is what UMT would do: 

UMT would conscript every youth of 19, 
regardless of mental, physical, educational, 
or marital status. Period of service would be 
24 months, with no exemptions from foreign 
service for youth mustered into military 
services. 

. UMT would train only part of the physi¬ 
cally adequate youth for the military. Oth¬ 
er physically adequate youth would be 
trained for service under the military In key 
defense Jobs. The military, then, would en¬ 
ter the clvUian economy picture as a domi¬ 
nant force. 

Most youth aspiring to college would have 
to give it up until age 21 at least. A youth, 
entering school at 18, would be removed at 
age 19 for performance of his 24-month 
tour of duty. A youth of genius, enrolled at 
an early age in scientific or medical Insti¬ 
tute. would be removed from school at 19, re¬ 
gardless of his closeness to graduation. Re¬ 
move from school as a junior or senior, he 
could resume studies only after his 24- 
month tour. 

Disabled youth (even to the point of being 
legless) and physically weak youth—even 
mentally undeveloped youth—would be con¬ 
scripted and placed in noncombat jobs with 
military services or Industry. 

It is not an accident that UMT follows In 
carbon-copy detail those plans followed by 
Adolph Hitler. Presented as a plan of the 
American General Staff, UMT actually finds 
Its genesis in the work of Gen. Heinz 
Guderian. former Chief of Staff to Hitler. 
Guderian was admittedly employed by the 
United States military to draw up total 
mobilization plan. UMT. 

In Its Issue of February 10, 1950, United 
States News and World Report detailed work 
done by Ouderlan, calling It "a blueprint 
to remove defects in a staff plan imder 
which Germany lost two world wars • • • 
centralization of power In professional mili¬ 
tary hands is at heart of the Guderian plan. 
There would be no layers of civilian author¬ 
ity between military and the President ae 
Commander In Chief.** 

On September 8, 1950. the same magazine 
reported Guderian*s boast that b‘s plan Is a 
Bible for American military officers and Is 
approved by President Truman and Oen. 
Omar Bradley. 

Universal military service is at best a 
pretty way of saying "the Guderian plan." 
Although United States News does not, In Its 
October 27 issue, call UMT Ouderlan's plan, 
its earlier reports make such a step unnec¬ 
essary. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 

The blueprint for total American fas¬ 
cism has been known to exist in Washing¬ 
ton for some time. Many candidates, some 
of them Incumbents, may choose to deny 
knowledge of UMT and Guderian’s part of 
It. When such Is the case, you can still In¬ 
form your candidate of the facts behind 
UMT which will face Congress at its next 
session. 

There is adequate time to so inform your 
candidate and to secure an expression of 
opinion from him. There Is also time to 
react to his expression of opinion, time and 
opportunity on November 7 at the polls. 

There is adequate time to protest UMT 
and the part of General Guderian in its 
formulation. Protest to your Congress¬ 
man, the President and Cabinet members. 

There is also adequate time to tell your 
friends and neighbors wherever they 
gather. In their homes, churches, places of 
employment, to tell them of UMT—the Ou¬ 
derlan plan—to organize and mobilize their 
sentiments against universal military service. 


The expenditures of this time and this 
energy Is vitally necessary if we are do do our 
share in bringing peace to the world and 
defeat of UMT would be a seven-league step 
in that direction. 

The Guderian plan, once put Into action, 
won’t stop in the United States. It is a 
plan for domination of the world by a 
United States under the iron heel of a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. History has proved time 
and again that such a dictatorship is not an 
end in itself, but is a means towards a 
larger end—military conquest. The Gu¬ 
derian plan Is proof—If such Is needed— 
that the American military machine does 
not Intend always to stop at some Man¬ 
churian border. 

In this regard, the Southern California 
Peace Council urges that protests on the 
Guderian plan be accompanied by resolu¬ 
tions on the use of United States armed 
force in Asia. 

The wanton destruction of Korea—its 
people and its Industries—Is followed now 
by a $2,000,000,000 armaments loan to France 
for the purposes of building up the French 
Government’s "dirty war" Invasion of Indo¬ 
china for the purposes of supporting the 
corrupt night-club emperor, Bao Dal; and 
there are broad hints that American mili¬ 
tary might well be committed to Indochina, 
even as It has been committed to Korea. 

As the same time, we press Western Europe 
into rearmament program, putting guns once 
again Into the hands of Nazis, and forcing 
upon the North Atlantic nations a military 
combination under the leadership of General 
Elsenhower. 

These moves portend war. These moves 
can be halted by action of the people in 
pressing for abandonment of the Guderian 
plan for adoption In the United Nations of 
the Nehru plan. This Is the central hope for 
world peace. 

THE NEHRU PLAN 

The very character of the United Nations 
would be destroyed II current United States 
efforts to bypass and undermine the Security 
Council were successful. In the words of In¬ 
dia’s Premier Nehru, such steps, if successful, 
would make of the UN "an organization for 
war, rather than peace." 

AH Asia Is today up in arms against the 
military domination policies—the "new 
colonialism’’—of the U. S. A. In this regard 
and at this moment, India, with a seat in the 
United Nations, finds herself Asia’s spokes¬ 
man against settlement by saturation bomb¬ 
ing of the problems which beset whole peo¬ 
ples to search for freedom. 

Through Sir Benegal Rau at the UN, India’s 
Premier Nehru has proposed that the Korean 
War and all other conflicts in Asia and Eu¬ 
rope be mediated by the UN; he has proposed 
that such mediation can have real meaning 
only If the People’s Republic of China be 
seated in the Security Council and the 
General AsssemMy of UN; he has proposed 
that UN mediation can have real meaning 
only if voice la given both North and South 
Koreans; he has proposed that the UN con¬ 
cern itself with conciliating the differences 
between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. in 
approaches to the Korean problem. 

None of Premier Nehru’s proposals has been 
adopted in the UN. The peoples of all Asia 
are today expressing their desires for national 
freedom. *1716 UN Charter guarantees the 
right to expression of such desires; the Nehru 
proposals would implement the guaranties of 
the UN Charter. American military might In 
Korea, Indochina, all Asia, undermines those 
guaranties. 

The Southern California Peace Council 
urges that the Nehru proposals be made 
known to every peace group, In churches. 
In homes, in shops and oflloes and that sup¬ 
port, In the form of letters and rerolutlons 
go to Kir renef^al Riiii, India’s UN delegate. 
Lake Success, N. Y. 
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We urge, too, that a stand on the Nehru 
proposals be taken by all Incumbent Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators. We urge, In these 
days before elections, that all candidates be 
approached by delegations and in meetings, 
that candidates be made to take a concrete 
stand on peace or war by an expression of 
support or opposition to the Nehru plan, by 
an expression of support for or opposition to 
the Gudenan plan, now known as universal 
military service. 

In all instances, the people must know 
what is happening to their peace. Tell your 
neighbors, your coworkers, your organiza¬ 
tions about the Guderlan plan and the Nehru 
plan. The people can be organized for peace. 
Knowledge is your best organizer. 

ATTENTION 

Armistice Day is November 11. On this 
day the Southern California Peace Council 
will sponsor a work meeting for all Indi¬ 
viduals and organizations interested in peace. 
Plans for activity of all in search of peace 
will be presented. A concrete program for 
full activity will be presented Saturday, 
November 11, 1 to 6 p. m.. Park Manor, 607 
southwestern. 

After receiving the telegram and let¬ 
ter, I investigated the peace council be¬ 
cause it was obvious to me that it was a 
Communist-front organization. In 1939 
and 1940 I was chairman of the Cali¬ 
fornia State Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and because of 
that experience I can usually discern 
Communist propaganda, which is in 
reality quite transparent to anyone who 
has taken the trouble to study their 
methods and objectives. My suspicions 
were borne out by the later activities of 
the so-called peace council which I de¬ 
scribed in my talks referred to a few mo¬ 
ments ago. These activities included 
the barring of a newspaper staff writer 
from one of the so-called peace meetings 
because of the fact that he was seen 
taking notes. It is no coincidence that 
last Friday our own House Committee 
on Un-American Activities Issued a re¬ 
port describing the activities of these 
phony Communist peace organizations. 

. I have no way of knowing why the 
gentleman from California permitted 
himself to be the vehicle by which propa¬ 
ganda spread by the Communist Party 
was placed in the Record of this House. 
The gentleman is a fine, loyal American 
and most certainly would not knowingly 
spread Communist propaganda. It is 
obvious, however, that he either agrees 
with the Communists and believes that 
our Armed Services Committee is fur¬ 
thering some kind of a plot to turn this 
country into a military dictatorship 
along the lines of German militarism, or 
else he is himself the victim of subversive 
propaganda. Those of us who favor na¬ 
tional security training are certainly en¬ 
titled to answer the gentleman by mak¬ 
ing it clear that we are not militarists; 
we do not favor dictatorship of any 
kind: and we are proposing an Ameri¬ 
can plan for national security training, 
our own plan, and not a plan suggested 
by Guderian or any other person of 
similar views. 

In his laborious attack upon our Army 
leaders, the gentleman omitted the ad¬ 
mirals, and I suspect that much of the 
classified matter which the gentleman 
inserted in the Record was nothing 


more than a rehash of the bitter recrim¬ 
inations over the unification program- 
recriminations which in the interest of 
national security and unity should be 
allowed to remain buried. The gentle¬ 
man accused the Army of cii’culating in 
the Pentagon a military analysis by 
Guderian, and Inserted that analysis in 
the Record, but the letter of transmittal 
from the Historical Division of the Army 
says, in plain words: 

The solution outlined in Manuscript No. 
T-113 was evolved by Guderian without 
guidance or suggestions from Army person¬ 
nel; its distribution does not constitute 
endorsement of Quderian’s recommendations 
by the Historical Division of the Department 
of the Army. 

There were times during my own serv¬ 
ice in the Army when I was called upon 
to see that histories were prepared of 
the operations of our units, in order that 
any mistakes might be subject to later 
study. It seems to me the Army Histori¬ 
cal Division would have been negligent 
Indeed if it failed to study the causes of 
the failures and successes by both sides 
in World War II in order to enable us 
to avoid repetition of oui“ own undiscov¬ 
ered errors which our adversaries might 
be in a position to disclose to us, or to 
discover errors which they themselves 
made about which we might have no 
knowledge. The analysis by Guderian 
would quite naturally be of interest to 
the military leaders of all nations, and 
I am sorry that the gentleman has seen 
fit to make it available to our enemies 
in spite of the fact that it evidently was 
classified by the Army in order to keep 
its contents from falling into the hands 
of our enemies who might desire to see it. 

This whole matter of divulging the 
contents of classified material is seri¬ 
ous indeed, and if the gentleman has 
served in the Armed Forces, he should 
know better than to lightly divulge the 
contents of classified documents. Classi¬ 
fication of documents is a matter of 
consequence, and in many cases only a 
trained intelligence officer is in a posi¬ 
tion to know the importance of keep¬ 
ing a particular document classified. 
Breaches of security can cost many lives. 

I am reminded of the shock I received 
when our wartime breaking of the Japa¬ 
nese secret code was made public. As 
one of those who regarded our success 
in breaking that code as a top-secret 
matter. I could not understand why we 
should put any possible future enemies 
on notice relative to weaknesses in the 
Japanese security system, thereby giv¬ 
ing them the opportunity to avoid simi¬ 
lar weaknesses in their own system. 
Whoever divulged to the gentleman the 
contents of the classified matter which 
he placed in the Record should be in¬ 
vestigated, and I believe this is particu¬ 
larly important when one sees the simi¬ 
larity between the argument used by the 
gentleman and the propaganda spread 
by the phony Communist peace groups. 
We simply cannot afford a break-down 
of military security. The lives of too 
many people are involved. If the docu¬ 
ments were cleared, as to security, which 
I hope was the case, the gentleman 
should so inform the House, and that 


phase of the matter will no longer cause 
concern to those of us who dislike and 
fear the effects of breaches of security. 

Without going into great detail, it is 
obvious from a comparison of what the 
Comunists claim national security train¬ 
ing to be, and what our Armed Services 
Committee has proposed, that there is no 
similarity except that any plan for na¬ 
tional security training must, of neces¬ 
sity, involve an obligation on the part 
of every eligible person to accept train¬ 
ing, or the plan cannot truthfully be 
called democratic and universal. The 
plan proposed in S. 1, as amended by 
our committee, is in line with the recom¬ 
mendations made by George Washing¬ 
ton, when he was President of the United 
States. The Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice of the Library of Congress has made 
a very excellent analysis and historical 
summary of universal military training 
and the problem of military manpower— 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 90, February 
1951. I should like to commend it to all 
persons interested in what I believe to 
be an impartial survey of the available 
evidence both for and against national 
security training. On page 25 of the 
document, there appears the following: 

During the 7 years under the Articles of 
Confederation the same situation prevailed. 
A primary objective of Washington himself 
In supporting the new Constitution was to 
provide adequately for the national defense. 
His idea was that there must at all times 
bo a small professional army, but the pri¬ 
mary purpose of this army was to provide a 
nucleus for a national militia. “Although a 
large standing army in time of peace,” he 
wrote in a recently discovered treatise. Senti¬ 
ments on a Peace Establishment, “hath ever 
been considered dangerous to the liberties of 
a country, yet a few troops, under certain 
circumstances, are not only safe, but indis¬ 
pensably necessary. The only probable means 
of preventing Insult or hostility for any 
length of time, and from having exempted 
from the consequent calamities of war, is to 
put the national militia in such a condition 
as that they may appear truly respectable in 
the eyes of our friends and formidable to 
those who would otherwise become our ene¬ 
mies.” (Wa.shlngton, George. Writings of 
George Washington from the original manu¬ 
script sources. 1745-95). (John C. Fitzpatrick, 
cd.) Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office (1931-44), vol. 26, p. 374 ff.) 

Washington’s concept of the national mili¬ 
tia (i. e., a militia not controlled by the sev¬ 
eral States but by the Federal Government 1, 
as expressed in this document of 1783, runs 
thus: 

“It may be laid down, as a primary posi¬ 
tion, that every citizen who enjoys the pro¬ 
tection of a free government owes not only 
a proportion of his property, but even of his 
personal services in the defense of it, and 
consequently that the citizens of America 
(with a few legal and official exceptions) 
from 18 to 60 years of age should be borne 
on the militia rolls, provided with uniform 
arms, and so far accustomed to the use of 
them that the total strength of the country 
might be called forth at short notice (and) 
duly organized into commands. ♦ * • 

They ought to be regularly mustered and 
trained, and to have the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments Inspected at certain appointed times 
(and) able-bodied young men, between the 
ages of 18 and 26 • * ♦ drafted to form 

a corps in every State • * • to be em¬ 

ployed whenever it may become necessary in 
the service of their country * * * put 

no independent or volunteer companies for- 
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eign to the establishment should be toler¬ 
ated.** 

It now appears that Washington's profes- 
sicnal army, established to be the nucleus 
of a nation (that is, a Federal) militia, was 
Itself to be a citizen army, a special fraction 
of the militia. 

On becoming President, Washington called 
upon Congress for a “uniform and effective 
system for the militia of the United States,*' 
pointing out the diminishing number of vet¬ 
erans of the Revolution who were well-in¬ 
structed offlcers and soldiers. The only re¬ 
sponse was an authorization to call Into 
service from time to time such part of the 
militia of the States, respectively, as he 
should Judge necessary. The States were 
unwilling to give up their control. A year 
later, in 1790, Congress authorized enlist¬ 
ment for a regular army of 1,216 officers and 
men. to be formed into one regiment of 
Infantry and one regiment of artillery. 
Congress rejected in that same year the bill 
for a national militia, the Boudlnot bill, 
which had been the result of many years 
of study and collaboration on the pan of 
Washington himself. General Knox (the first 
Secretary of War) and Baron von Steuben, 
who has been called “Washington's one-man 
general staff.” Strictly speaking, the Boudl¬ 
not bill was not rejected: it was emasculated 
by amendments, and finally emerged as the 
“Militia Act of 1792” which stood on the 
statute books for over a hundred years. 

The Militia Act of 1702 affirmed the citi¬ 
zen's obligation for military service, and the 
Government’s power to compel such service. 
Section I provided “that each and every free 
able-bodied white male citizen • ♦ • 

who Is or shall be of the age of 18 years 
shall * * * be enrolled in the militia 

• • *.*' The value of the act for national 

defense, however, wm vitiated by the fact 
that the “Uniform Militia” which It estab¬ 
lished was not a Federal force, but 13 sepa¬ 
rate armies under the control of the 13 sepa¬ 
rate States, The Federal Government had 
to leave to the States all requirements for 
training, discipline, and Inspection. The 
P'ederal Government could call out these 
troops under certain conditions, but had to 
take what the States offered. It was not 
long before the States had granted so many 
exemptions, had suffered so much favoritism 
to develop In the choice of officers for po¬ 
litical reasons, had provided for no service 
of supply, and In general hud admlni.stered 
their militia with so much laxity, that when 
the te.st of real service came, the militia was 
found wanting and fell into disrepute. 

The essence of tlie plan which Presi¬ 
dent Washington proposed is the one the 
proponents of S. 1. as amended, wish to 
see adopted. We want a strong Nation. 
We want our citizens trained to defend 
the Nation, but wc do not want a huge, 
permanent, standing Ai'my winch lack of 
national security training might make 
necessary for a period of indefinite dura¬ 
tion. Now, it is obvious that the Com¬ 
munists could not have made headway 
against national security training by 
calling it the President Washington plan, 
which It is. They were forced, for their 
purposes, to call it the Guderian plan, 
which it is not. The great wisdom of 
President Washington is once again 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
Eighty-second Congress is today finding 
it necessary to adopt the more essential 
features of the plan which he proposed to 
the First Congress. 

National security training cannot be 
considered in an abstract way without 
relation to time, place, and circumstance. 


As an abstract proposition, very few of 
us would favor it. but man has not 
evolved sufficiently or become sufficiently 
civilized to compose his differences with 
others without resort to force. To pro¬ 
tect those of us who believe in peaceful 
methods against the ruthlessness of 
would-be tyrants. It Is necessary that we 
remain at all times prepared to defend 
ourselves, and It Is for this reason only 
that national security training can be 
and is, in my opinion. Justified. No hys¬ 
teria impels me to this conclusion. Sev¬ 
eral of the opponents of national security 
training have, during the course of this 
debate, accused the proponents of act¬ 
ing in an atmosphere of hysteria. It is 
a strange coincidence that hysteria, too, 
is a word always used by the Communists 
to describe efforts to discover them and 
nullify their influence. The proponents 
of this legislation are proposing it in a 
calm, deliberate manner, not as some¬ 
thing new, but something old which has 
been too long neglected. We cannot 
make our Nation secure by castigating 
our military leaders, many of whom are 
too disposed toward pomp and ceremony, 
and who most certainly suffer from some 
of the shortcomings ascribed to them by 
the opposition, but we cannot prepare 
our defenses or prevent war by destroy¬ 
ing our Military Establishment, much as 
we dislike some of its practices. Of 
course, In a way, I suppose we fulminate 
against our generals because w'e hate 
war, and all that poes w^ith It, and our 
generals symbolize the fact that, no mat¬ 
ter how distasteful war may be. it never¬ 
theless hovers over us like an ominous 
black cloud. 

I had plently to say about the generals 
during my military service, but the fact 
remain.s that our generals have always 
guided our Armies to ultimate victory, 
and I take it wc are all agreed that this 
is an important measure of their ability. 
It probably is not easy for our military 
men, who bear full responsibility for our 
protection, to watch our political antics 
which some continue to indulge in right 
up to Uie brink of disaster. They would 
like to get on with the job, and some 
of them might harbor an impulse to 
overstep their proper bounds in order 
to acquire power and speed and direct 
our decisions, but I do not believe that 
there is any concerted Pentagon plot 
to make this country a military dictator¬ 
ship, and certainly if there were na¬ 
tional security training would be a mis¬ 
taken way to accomplish it. Civilians 
w^ho have served In the Armed Forces, 
as have many of the Members of this 
House, and w^ho have been subjected to 
military discipline, can certainly be de¬ 
pended upon to resist military control 
even more than those who have never 
personally experienced it. National 
security training will, in my judgment, 
cause our young men to be more at¬ 
tached, and not less attached, to the 
principles of our Constitution. 

The bill is, of couise, not perfect. 
The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has announced his intention 
to amend It in a manner suggested by 
some of the members. I, myself have 
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an amendment already drawn, deleting 
the provision of the bill dealing with 
segregation. 1 regard this provision as 
retrogressive and unwise. The bill is, 
however, essentially sound and capable 
of being amended in such a manner as 
to make it acceptable to all who believe 
in the principle of, and necessity for, 
national security training. 


State Bar of Texas *^R0D Month” Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 

OP TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the State 
bar of Texas has set a precedent in my 
home State through its January citi¬ 
zenship project, designated as “ROD 
Month”—responsibilities, obligations, 
and duties of the citizen. The “ROD” 
idea was conceived by John Ben Shep- 
perd, Texas, secretary of state and chair¬ 
man of the Texas Bar’s American Citi¬ 
zenship Committee. Following the an¬ 
nouncement of the idea in a speech at a 
San Antenio bar convention in San An¬ 
tonio last summer, the American citizen¬ 
ship committee, under the dii*ection of 
Shepperd. began formulating plans for 
the State-wide project, the first of its 
type ever to be undertaken by the Texas 
Bar. My friend, fellow townsman, and 
distinguished lawyer, T. Kellis Dibrell, 
of San Antonio, served as chairman of 
the ROD subcommittee. 

Other committee members were: 
Roberty Storey, Jr.. Dallas; Dalton Cross, 
San Antonio; Levert J. Able, Houston; 
Homer E. Dean, Jr., Alice; C. W. Kenne¬ 
dy, Jr., Crockett; George Grant Roane, 
Rosenberg; Byron Skelton, Temple; and 
James C. Watson, Houston. 

Slogan for the month was “Spare the 
‘ROD’ and spoil the country,” and its 
purpose was to encourage Texans to 
think more about what contributions 
they can make to democracy rather 
than what they can get from it. The 
program was based on the assumption 
that in order to perpetuate individual 
freedoms and to have liberty without 
hindrance, it is necessary to make wise 
use of these freedoms and liberties and 
to be responsible to them. The commit¬ 
tee also advanced the idea that as ef¬ 
forts are increased to build up the phys¬ 
ical defenses of this democracy it is fully 
as necessary to increase vigilance over 
the personal freedoms of its citizens. 

Many civic clubs and schools over the 
State were invited to participate in the 
project. At the close of January, 1,500 
ROD programs had been reported by 
these groups. Speakers on these occa¬ 
sions were members of both the junior 
and senior bar associations of Texas. 
ROD month received wide publicity 
through the press, radio, and television. 

The committee, in order to remind 
Texans of their responsibilities to the 
rights granted them in the Constitution 
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and Bill of Rights, prepared a bill of 
responsibilities which catalogs duties of 
allegiance, awareness, defense of rights, 
patriotic activity, education, propaga¬ 
tion of democracy, free enterprise, and 
self-reliance. The bill is thought to be 
the first authoritative statement of a 
citizen’s responsibilities ever to be draft¬ 
ed, and since it was written, approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter million copies of it 
have been distributed. A copy appears 
below: 

Bill or Responsibilities 

We who advocate democracy as the best 
form of government for an enlightened and 
progressive people, enjoying ns wc do the 
blessings of liberty under the Constitution 
of the United States, do set forth this bill 
of responsibilities as a guide to all citizens 
for the preservation of individual freedom 
and democratic government. 

I. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
render undivided allegiance to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, to work for its 
betterment and perpetuation, to respect the 
sovereignty of the people’s government, and 
to defend the Nation against all Its enemies 
whomsoever 

II. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
be familiar with the Constitution of the 
United States and to be informed as to what 
rights and liberties are his, and to use these 
rights in such manner as is consistent with 
his own welfare and the wellare of his fellow 
citizens. 

III. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend with his life the rights and liberties 
granted to him and to his fellow citizens by 
the Constitution, to obey the laws of the 

and aid In their enforcement, and to 
oppose vigorously any persons whose Inten¬ 
tion is to transgress the law or to oppress the 
rights ol others. 

IV. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to make honest, wise, and courageous use 
of the free and secret ballot nt every election; 
to exercise freedom of thought, speech, and 
worship; to protect the freedom of the press; 
to safeguard the right of trial by Jury and 
to render willing Jury service when called 
upon; and to perform all other act.s condu¬ 
cive to the j>erpetuation of the rights set 
forth In the Constitution. 

V. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
protect and sustain the unwritten liberties 
and rights vested in him by cu.stom and 
usage and to perpetuate the ideals of the 
equality and dignity of the individual, upon 
which the Constitution Is founded. 

VI. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to be active in the political party of his 
choice, and to be vigilant of the public offi¬ 
cers, to render all possible aid to tliem, and 
to serve In public office by appointment or 
election when qualified and when called upon 
to do so. It shall be his duty to strive for 
the selection of public officers of ability and 
upright character; and when holding public 
office, to serve in such manner as will sub¬ 
ordinate private or minority Interests to 
those of the people at large. 

VII. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to achieve the highest practicable level of 
education, and to work for the advancement 
of education by supporting and improving 
the public schools and by fostering the de¬ 
sire for education among his fellow citizens. 

VIII. It shall be the duty ol every citizen 
to Instruct his children In the principles 
of freedom and to spread the ideals of demo¬ 
cratic government at home and abroad. 

IX. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend the right to buy and sell, to own 
land and < ther property, to engage in com¬ 
merce, and to work and earn a living wage, 
as a fundamental guaranty of the freedom 
and welfare of the Nation. 


X. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to preserve an attitude of self-reliance, and 
to use all legitimate means to achieve finan¬ 
cial Independence and security; to practice 
thrift and economy in his own affairs and 
to require the same of local. State, and Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

In order that citizens of Texas might 
take stock of their citizenship activities 
during the past year, the committee pre¬ 
pared a citizenship questionnaire called 
Were You a Full-Time Citizen in 1950? 
It was reprinted in many newspapers and 
one-quarter million copies of it have 
been distributed. The questionnaire is 
reprinted below: 

Webe You a Full-Time Citizen in 1950? 
(Prepared by the American Citizenship Com¬ 
mittee of the State bar of Texas) 

Test your.self and find out If you were a 
full-time citizen In 1960. Consider only the 
questions which are applicable to you. The 
highest possible score Is 130. You may type 
your citizenship recording to the following 
scores: 110-130, superior; 95-109, good; 70-94, 
average; 50-69, fair, and below 49, poor. 

1. bid you pay your poll tax in 1950? (Five 
points.) 

2. Did you vote— 

(a) In the July primary? (Five points.) 

(b) In the August primary? (Five points.) 

(c) In the general election? (Ten points.) 

(d) In your city election? (Five points.) 

(e) In your school election? (Five points.) 

3. Did you make a conscientious effort to 
find out something about all the candidates 
on the ballot each time you voted? (Ten 
points.) 

4. Did you attend— 

(a) The precinct or county convention of 
the party of your choice? (Five poiiiib.) 

(b) A meeting of your city council during 
the year? (Two fiolnts.) 

(c) A meeting of your school board dur¬ 
ing the year? (Three points.) 

(fl) A meeting of your commissioners’ 
court? (Two points.) 

5. Did you do any work in your party in 
1959? (Five points.) 

6. Did you serve on a Jury In 1950? (Five 
points.) 

7. Do you know— 

(a) Who the two United States Senators 
from Texas are? (One point each.) 

(b) Who your United States Congressman 
Is? (Two points.) 

(c) Who your State repre.sentative and 
senator are? (One point each.) 

(d) Who the State Governor Is? (One 
point.) 

(e) Who the speaker of the State house 
hi? (One point.) 

(f) How your United States Congressman 
voted on any major bill during the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress? (Five points.) 

(g) How your State rejire.sentatlve or sen¬ 
ator voted on any major bill during the last 
session of the legislature? (Five points.) 

8. Did you write to your Federal or State 
representative or senator on any issue dur¬ 
ing 1950? (Ten points.) 

9. Are '?ou active In a civic group such as 
the chamber of commerce, Rotary Club, Lions 
Club. Jaycee.s, American Legion, VFW, study 
or business club, PTA, League of Women 
Voters? (Five points for each with a maxi¬ 
mum of 10 points.) 

10. Do you keep well Informed on current 
public Issues? (Five points.) 

11. Can you list the Bill of Rights? (One 
point for each.) 

12. Did you attend church regularly in 
1960? (Five points.) 

13. Did you contribute regularly to the 
support of any church in 1950? (Three 
points.) 


14. Did you contribute to a worthv^hile 
charity during the year? (Two points.) 

One of the first radio talks on ROD 
month was presented over the Texas 
Quality Network by Secretary of State 
Shepperd, with the introduction by Mr. 
Dibrell. The text is printed here: 

TQN Broadcast, January 6 , 1951, State Bar 
ROD Month 

Mr. Dibrell. In our present state of na¬ 
tional emergency, we have been asked to con¬ 
tribute our every physical resource to the de¬ 
fense of the country, we have been asked to 
forget such selfish interests as higher wages 
and shorter working hours and to pledge our¬ 
selves to the burden of higher taxes and 
longer hours on the Job. We are asked to 
help preserve our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment through military preparedness 
which must be accomplished through flnan- 
rlal, mental, and physical sacrifices on the 
part of every person. Most of us have no 
doubt at all about the final outcome of a 
total war, should the situation come to that, 
we are confident that right would win in 
the end, that the United States and her allies 
would defeat the communi.stlc aggressors. 
But right now here at home, how are we 
progressing in our small, silent battle against 
those ol our citizens who have lost their spirit 
of self-reliance, unsclfishiness. initiative, and 
Industry and their sense of obligation to 
themselves, to others, and to their freedom? 
The lawyers ol Texas have united themselves 
in order to Irilenslly the battle against those 
who arc in arrears in discharging their cltl- 
zeiibhip responsibilities. During January, 
which the Stale bur Texas is calling "Respou- 
sibllltles, obligations, and duties month”— 
or In Lhorl ROD month—the American Citi¬ 
zenship Committee ol the bar is launching 
a campaign to got every Texan to think more 
about his duties to his citizenship rights than 
about the rights Ihemselve.s. Our commit¬ 
tee has adopted this project because we be¬ 
lieve that the light of freedom cannot burn 
forever without constantly bcnig watched 
and rekindled by freedom-loving people. 
Many ROD speeches and programs will be 
presented during the month for civic or¬ 
ganizations and .schools, and one of the first 
of these Is scheduled for tonight by Secretary 
of State John Ben Shepperd, American Citi- 
zensiilp Committee chairman, who fir^t ad¬ 
vanced the ROD idea in a speech at a July 
bar convention in San Antonio. Mr. Shep- 
perci, former nalionnl president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Is well known for the cithienshlp work he 
has done as originator of Demoernry Beats 
Communism Week, now known as the Glade- 
water plan, and as chairman of the 1950 
Texn.s H-Y Youth unci Government program, 
ol the Americanism Committee ol the Texas 
Department, American Legion, and of the 
Education for Citizemiilp Committee of tlie 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. As chair¬ 
man ol this first ROD project to be directed 
by the bar. I now present my distinguished 
friend and fellow lawyer, John Ben Shepperd. 

Mr. Shepperd. one hundred and sixty- 
lour years have passed since the Constitution 
of the United States of America was written 
for a “by, of. and for the jioople” form of 
government. During this period, which is 
only a brief moment In the .span of time, 
Americans have enjoyed a freedom acquired 
only after a small gr up of our ancestors 
undertook a perilous trip across the sea, spent 
many years of privation and tyranny in tiny. 
Insecure colonics and fought a war with their 
mother country. 

We Americans come from a sturdy stock, 
from a group of pioneers who were willing 
to risk their lives many times for the freedom 
of religion, speech, and action—the freedom 
which would give them worth and dignity us 
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Indlvlduslt. The sttirdlneM and strength of 
the first American Bettlers became innate 
characteristics in each successive generation, 
and the history at thoee generations is a 
series of epic tales at territorial expansion, 
scientific discoveries, important inventions, 
economic and political growth. 

As we take a backward look over the past 
three centuries, we see in a vast panorama 
the gr ow t h of the United States—a growth 
which began in tiny settlements on the New 
England coast and spread at tremendous 
speed from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
and from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border. 

The growth was not realized without hard¬ 
ships and adversities nor without wars. 

The American people have fought wars 
for economic reasons, for expansion, and in 
self-defense. We have also fought wars for 
liberty. 

Many moving stories, poignantly express¬ 
ing the desire and the will to ever be free, 
have had their beginning when our country 
was in war or on the point of war. Some 
of the most famous have lived through the 
ages and are just as moving today as they 
were many years ago. 

ETveryone knows the story of how Patrick 
Henry roused the colonists, who were on the 
verge of making a peaceful settlement with 
England, to open rebellion against their 
mother country, which hsd grown to be 
tyrannical. His *‘01ve me liberty or give me 
death" inspired the colonial group. Inferior 
In numbers and means, to a victory which 
meant a place for them among the free na¬ 
tions of the world. 

Our own Texas ancestors scored another 
victory for freedom when they fought and 
defeated their Mexican rulers who outnum¬ 
bered them 2 to 1. But Texas Independence 
was not won until such valiant crusaders for 
right and freedom as Travis, Bowie, and 
Crockett were killed at the Alamo, as fewer 
than 200 Texans fought 4,000 Mexicans led 
by Santa Ana. 

Out of World War I comes the story of 
a soldier whose dying words were, "I am glad 
I gave my life for the freedom of the world." 

We now smirk at the statement that we 
have fought two world wars to make the 
world safe for democracy—but behind that 
smirk is an inner feeling of sickness at the 
realization that neither war accomplished its 
purpose for long. We become even more 
sickened when we are reminded in the dally 
news that a third world war is lurking near. 

It Is imperative that we defend our coun¬ 
try against communism: It is Imperative 
that we make an all-out effort to throttle 
the aggression of the malicious enemies of 
mankind. Through our concerted efforts 
we can set the world right again, we can 
suppress communism perhaps even without 
an all-out war. But when then? What 
of our personal rights and liberties granted 
to us by the Constitution? Will they still 
be Intact? We have been enjo3rlng them for 
a long, long time. So long. In fact, that 
we now take them as a matter of course. 

We have gladly accepted every light and 
freedom that the Constitution and BIB of 
Eights have offered us. How highly have we 
valued these things? What have we given 
in return for our everyday liberties? 

It hasn’t occurred to a great many people 
that with each right accorded us. we have a 
corresponding duty. This fact has become 
very real to the lawyers of Texas In their 
dally dealings with legal matters pertaining 
to rights and responsibilities, and offenses 
against the rights of others. With the ROD 
program, sponsored by the State Bar of 
Texas, we want to awaken the public to their 
citizenship reBponslbllltles. It Is with great 
concern tliat we as lawyers face the fact that 
an American man will engage In physical 


warfare to defend the country itself and to 
defend his right to vote, but he will not in¬ 
sure the Internal safety of the country by 
spending 80 minutes finding out something 
about the man who Is running for district 
attorney—and he will not spend another 15 
minutes going to vote for the qualified can¬ 
didate who could be of real benefit to tho 
country. 

We will fight a war, but we won't serve on 
the Jury without being almost forced to 
do so. 

We are willing to give our lives for our 
country, but we will not take time to make 
occasional visits to meetings of the city coun¬ 
cil or school board where vital Issues affect¬ 
ing us and our children are decided. 

We will die for democracy, but we won’t 
take time to write to our Representatives or 
Senators on any controversial Issue. 

We are willing to serve In our country’s 
Army, but we won’t work actively on citizen¬ 
ship and Americanism projects sponsored by 
civic organizations. 

Too many people believe that their lib¬ 
erties are secure as long as the Constitution 
exists. That Is only partly true. If liberty 
Is to live, the people of the United States 
have got to stop looking at Government as 
thou^ It were the Job of the other person. 
Does the business man wait for a friend to 
replenish the stock In his store? Does a 
doctor Just sit back and wait fen: his patient 
to be cured miraculously? Does a farmer 
plant cotton year after year in the same 
field and expect the 3rield to remain con¬ 
stant? Does a professor stay away from his 
classes expecting his students to learn his 
course by themselves? 

No; the business man looks after his mer¬ 
chandise. the doctor makes a great effort to 
find a cure for his patient, the farmer keeps 
up his crop yield by rotations, and the pro¬ 
fessor spends much time in preparing lec¬ 
tures which will enlighten his students. 

But what of the citizen and bis citizen¬ 
ship? Do we sit back expecting to have tbs 
liberties promised by the Bill of Rights and 
Constitution fulfilled with no effort what¬ 
ever on the part of the Individual? Yes, 
most of us do. We feel no responsibility at 
all to our rights. We do not realize that If 
we ever lose our liberties It will not be 
through defeat on the battlefield, but It wUl 
be caused by our failure to keep faith with 
them by fulfilling our duties as citizens. 

What exactly are our duties as citizens? 
To answer this question the State bar’s 
American Citizenship Committee has pre¬ 
pared a bill of responsibilities which is de¬ 
signed u.s a guide to good, responsible citizen¬ 
ship. During ROD month the bill will be 
distributed over the State. I would like to 
read it to you. (Bill of responsibilities.) 

A bill of responsibilities such as this, if 
kept ever before us. will help us fight not only 
public lethargy and gradual dwindling of 
hard-won freedom but also against the tend¬ 
ency In times of crisis for rigid controls to 
put a permanent halter on the rights of the 
individual, which tendency is fatal to the 
democratic Ideal. 

Representative editorial comment on 
ROD month follows: 

One of the most comprehensive and un¬ 
usual citizenship programs yet devised is 
now actively underway in Texas. * * * As 
the fundamental basis for this ROD program 
the Texas American Citizenship Committee 
prepared a biU of responslbUitles which was 
widely distributed through the State. A 
copy of this outstanding document is en¬ 
closed with this bulletin. It deserves the 
widest publicity throughout the United 
States (Citizenship Bulletin, January 1961, 
published by the American Citizenship Com¬ 
mittee of the American Bar Association). 


"Oovernment for the people" Is the as¬ 
cendant political philosophy of 1951. with 
millions of Americans thinking only of the 
favors they can get from the Oovernment. 
They are completely disinterested In the im¬ 
plications of government of and by them. It 
Is the purpose of the Houston Junior Bar 
Association, cooperating with the State Bar’s 
ROD program, to prevent the further spread 
of this attitude toward government before it 
destroys democracy (the Houston Chronicle, 
January 23, 1951). 

A “citizenship score card” is being used by 
the American Citizenship Committee of the 
State Bar of Texas In its January educational 
programs in civic organizations and schools. 
The score card permits the Individual to rate 
himself on 14 points of good citizenship. 

• • • Some izretty low scores might be 

turned in. even by recognized civic leaders 
and those who consider them exemplars of 
citizenship In their communities (the Austin 
American, January 8, 1951). 

How many Americans were full-time citi¬ 
zens in 1950? Not many, if the quality of 
their citizenship is based on a questionnaire 
prepared by the American Citizenship Com¬ 
mittee of the State Bar of Tesas. * * * 

The citizen, who can say “yes” to ail these 
questions Is such a rarity he might be non¬ 
existent. (Beaumont Enterprise, January 4, 
1951.) 

Through the BOD month program, the bar 
leaders hope to arouse the people to inform 
themselves better, and to think more seri¬ 
ously concerning their civic obligations than 
they have up to now. What public service is 
more needed, or could prove more useiui? 
(Ban Antonio. Tex.. Express, December 27. 
1950.) 

Most publicity material that comes into a 
newspaper office is not worth the paper It Is 
mimeographed on. But, despite the high 
percentage of stuff that is absolutely un¬ 
usable, all sucb material must be opened and 
at least scanned. You have to scan it be¬ 
cause once in a while something worth while 
turns up in the mimeographed letters.- Just 
such worth-while material came to my desk 
the other day from an organization that 
might do a lot worse, the State Bar of Texas. 

• • • There Is only one thing I would 

like to suggest to the State Bar of Texas. 
Wouldn’t It be better to make the ROD cam¬ 
paign not just a project for January—but a 
continuing campaign to last all year? I 
think it would. (A1 Altwegg In the Arling¬ 
ton. Tex., Journal, January 12. 1951.) 

Probably no better way for self-appraleal 
of citizenship could be devised than the 
point system of the citizenship question¬ 
naire the ROD committee has outlined. 
(San Antonio. Tex., News, January 16, 1951.) 

Quotes from letters on the ROD 
month project follow: 

I returned a few days ago • • * and 

found on my desk the very Intere.stlng com¬ 
munications indicating the progress of your 
ROD citizenship program in Texas. Need¬ 
less to say, I am very greatly impressed. 
(John C. Cooper, Princeton, N. J„ chairman, 
standing committee on American Citizenship 
of the American Bar Association.) 

The American Citizenship Committee of 
the State Bar of Texas, of which the Honor¬ 
able John Ben Shepperd, secretary of state 
of Texas, is chairman, has prepared u bill 
of responsibilities for the guidance of nur 
citizens. A copy of this excellent document 
Is enclosed herewith. • • • Members of 

the American Bar Association have long fell 
that too little emphasis has been given to the 
responsibilities of a citizen. Tlie State Bar 
of Texas, through Its American citizenship 
committee, has performed an outstanding 
publl'v service In preparing the enclosed bill 
of responsibilities. (Taken from a letter 
written by the Honorable John C. Cooper, 
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Princeton, N. J., to Tappan Gregory, editor 
of the American Bar Association Journal.) 

I received a copy of the bill of responsi¬ 
bilities today and I think it Is one of the fin¬ 
est resolutions I have read. (Taken from a 
letter written by Hon. John R. Sailer, at¬ 
torney at law in Elizabeth, N. J., to Vernon 
Law Book Co., Kansas City, Mo.) 

Thanks for the ROD month material and 
the bill of responsibilities. You are on the 
right track in an excellent manner. (F. G. 
Swanson, Tyler, Tex., attorney.) 

We had a wonderful talk on a ROD pro¬ 
gram last night. I didn't realize that we as 
American people could do as little as we do 
and still think that we are doing our best 
as citizens. • * * i wish to take the oppor¬ 

tunity as secretary of the Azle Lions Club 
and as an individual to thank the State Bar 
of Texas for giving us this most unusual and 
Inspiring speakers' material. (Jim Bob Na¬ 
tion, Azle.) 

This program you have this month is cer¬ 
tainly one that can do much good. I would 
like to see all of the other clubs in this town 
use it at one of their meetings; also I would 
like for the schools hero to inject some of it 
into their classwork. (L. E. Ray. Aransas 
Pass Lions Club.) 

We had a splendid address on ROD month 
and had distributed the citizenship ques¬ 
tionnaire to our membership, to the super¬ 
intendent of the Grand Prairie school sys¬ 
tem, the Business and Professional Women's 
Club and the Federated Women’s Club. We 
have had a number of requests for the bill of 
responsibilities. (Joe F. Cooper, commander, 
American Legion, Grand Prairie.) 

Thanks for sending enough copies of the 
bill of responsibilities for the pupils in my 
class. The bill is so excellent that I would 
like to have enough additional copies for all 
the students in my building. (Miss Jacque¬ 
line Pratt, teacher. Mis.^ion Public School.) 

We have presented ROD programs for the 
Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis Clubs and have 
given ROD radio programs over two local sta¬ 
tions. • • • All professors of business law 
at A. and M. College have gladly agreed to 
apeak 20 minutes in each of their classes on 
the ROD subject. It is significant to note 
that by this channel, our program will be 
brought to the attention of 760 heterogene¬ 
ous students who will represent a composite 
group of the entire student body of this In¬ 
stitution. (Arthur Stewart, Bryan attorney.) 


Manpower Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
the following article by Jim G. Lucas 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of April 9, 1951: 

Twenty Thousand Nonessentials in 
D. C. — Servicemen Are Wasted 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

(Note. —You've heard a lot lately of this 
country’s manpower problems at a time when 
we're trying to build up our Armed Forces. 
Manpower is a basic and precious commodity 
for the military—but it can be wasted. How 
much of that is going on today? Scrlpps- 
Howard Reporter Jim Lucas, a World War 
II veteran who spent 5 months in Korea 
and is nationally known as an analy.st and 
writer on nj*litiuy nr,airs, has recently com¬ 
pleted a carclia stu'y of toe question. This 


is the first of a series in which he sets forth 
his findings.) 

The Armed Forces have been pressing 
Congress for more fighting men, ever since 
the Korean War broke out. 

Yet the record shows that they’re wasting 
much of the manpower they have. 

Without too much digging you can count 
20.000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines— 
most of them around Washington—working 
in nonessential Jobs. Nonessential, at least, 
in the sense that they’re not what the men 
were hired to do—fight battles, man ships, 
and fly planes. 

Between 3.000 and 4.000 work In the Penta¬ 
gon. Another 1,900 hold public relations 
jobs, and 13,000 are on recruiting duty here 
and all over the country. Another 1,350 are 
on or subject to ceremonial details here. 
Approximately 800 fly special mla.slons out of 
Washington for high Government oflBoials. 
Another 225 are running a correspondence 
school. In lesser degree, It’s the same at 
military command headquarters wherever 
they are located. 

Some of these nonflghters In uniform like 
their work and are good at their respective 
Jobs. But others are frankly embarrassed 
and e.ager to get on with the Military Estab¬ 
lishment’s main Job—which is the build-up 
of a capable, well-trained fighting force. 

ONE MORE DIVISION 

Twenty thousand men would give us an 
extra Army division. We could use it in 
Korea. Or it would give us seven heavy- 
bomber and 12 Jet-fighter groups. It would 
man six aircraft carriers the size of the Mid¬ 
way. with 2.000 men left over. That would 
be enough for a battleship. Naturally, it 
would be Impossible to lump them together 
and assign them to the same outfit, because 
they come from all services. But the illus¬ 
tration shows what’s happened. 

That’s only scratching the surface. These 
20.000 men are the ones you can put the 
finger on and say “Here, Joe.’’ It doesn’t 
include the countless thousands clerking in 
post exchanges and ships stores, in laundries, 
officers’ clubs, or in Army and Fleet post of¬ 
fices. For some reason, Inlormatlon cannot 
be published on the post-office roster. 

No one contends that the services these 
men pertorm aren’t necessary. The armed 
services must have post exchanges, laundries, 
clubs, and post offices. But a strong case 
can be made that these are Jobs which can 
be filled by civilians or by men now rejected 
as unfit for combat duty. 

It does little good to check the personnel 
files. Because the records conceal—rather 
than tell—the story. 

M05 DEVICE 

All services, for Instance, employ a little 
device known as the MOS. MOS stands for 
Military Occupation Specialty, 

Theoretically, a man’s MOS is the key to 
his Job assignment. He may have several 
MOS numbers revealing he's competent in 
several fields. 

In practice, however, the system is a good 
cover-up. A man may be listed in the MOS 
files as R machine gunner but given the Job 
of mowing a general’s lawn. The only way 
to find out he’s doing something else is to 
watch him doing it. 

When I began research on this series I sub¬ 
mitted a nun/ber of questions to all the serv¬ 
ices. Among them was one asking how 
many enlisted men were assigned to the 
Pentagon. After a week and a half an Army 
public Information captain came up with the 
answers, warning in advance that they 
weren’t what I wanted because I hadn’t put 
the questions properly. 

SOUNDS SILLY 

“There are no enlisted men assigned to the 
Pentagon as such/* he said, and he added, "I 
know that sounds silly.’’ 

He went on to explain that Army enlisted 
men working in the Pentagon were assigned 


to a number of paper units throughout the 
city and detailed to the Pentagon as "addi¬ 
tional duty.’’ As far as the records were con¬ 
cerned, however, they were stationed at Port 
Meyer, Fort McNair, etc. A couple of en¬ 
listed men were busily typing while this dis¬ 
cussion went on. Before we were through an 
enlisted messenger deposited a sheaf of pa¬ 
pers on the captain’s desk. 

I’d also asked how many enlisted men were 
as.signcd as clerks, typists, cooks, messengers, 
waiters, etc. After each question the Army 
had written a big zero. 

I protested that I’d eaten lunch In the 
general’s mess and seen six enlisted men—all 
of combat age—waiting on tables. 

“Probably true,” the captain said. "But 
that's not their MOS. You’d have to check 
the file of each man personally. As far as 
their MOS Is concerned, they’re doing some 
other Job. They’re probably carried as driv¬ 
ers of riflemen. They’re Just filling in as 
waiters. I’ll bet you can check every MOS in 
Washington and you won’t find a single man 
listed as a waiter.’’ 

THE MILITARY SIDE 

The services have some apparently valid 
exifianatlons. One general pointed out that 
If we begin accepting 4-Ps, “they’ll be on 
the taxpayer’s back the rest of their lives. 
Every one of them will qualify for a pension. 
We’d lose money in the long run." 

The Navy said Its policy was to guarantee 
a man 2 years of shore duty after he’d been 
at sea 2 years. As long as he’s ashore he 
might as well work at the Pentagon and save 
the Government that much. 

The Air Force says it's trying to replace 
enlisted men with enlisted women, but Is 
not altogether successful. 


Grain for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Pil¬ 
grim is a worthy designation of a weekly 
church bulletin, printed by the First 
Congregational Church of Long Beach, 
Calif., of which church I am a charter 
member. It is one of the largest 
churches of that denomination in the 
United States. The distinguished pastor 
is Rev. Emerson G. Hangen, formerly a 
chaplain of the United States Navy. 
Each week in the Pilgrim, on the back 
page thereof, is printed some pertinent 
or appropriate word which has more 
than just local significance or origin. 
The Pilgrim is mailed to me each week. 

In view of the instant and immediate 
need of this Congress doing something 
tangible and intelligent and generous to 
the starving people of India, in connec¬ 
tion with supplying of grain during this 
time of present famine in India, I know 
that you and my colleagues of this Con¬ 
gress will be pleased to read these two 
articles herewith by Dr. John C. Ben¬ 
nett, in the March 11 and 18, 1951. issues 
of the Pilgrim: and one by Dr. James K. 
Mathews, in the February 25, 1951, issue. 

Dr. Hangen informs me that Dr. Ben¬ 
nett, the author of two of these articles. 
Is one of the keenest Christian observers 
of our world, and one of the great theo¬ 
logians of our day, and is Iocs ted at 
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Union Theological Seminary. New York 
City. Dr. Hangen further states that 
*‘This is one of the great issues of our 
day—a problem with which Christian 
people should be familiar.” 

Dr. Mathews is associate secretary of 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church. 

The articles follow; 

I Prom the Pilgrim of March 11, 1961] 

Has India an Alternative? 

(By John C. Bennett) 

PART I 

What Is the alternative to communism? 
That Is the question that has haunted me 
ever since I left India. Everywhere I went In 
India that was the question that the most 
thoughtful people asked. Many of them saw 
no alternative shaping up in their own coim- 
try. Any alternative must deal radically 
with the three great problems of most Aslan 
lands: desperate poverty, oppressive land¬ 
lordism, and political corruption. Nehru is 
generally admired but there Is great dlsslllu- 
Blonment about the Congress Party. I am 
sure that the Indian people want to have a 
constitutional democracy and that they ab¬ 
hor totalitarianism, but I found many who 
fear that because of failure to solve eco¬ 
nomic and social problems and because of the 
corruption that gnaws away at the founda¬ 
tions of government, communism will come 
whether they want It or not. 

I went to India to discuss with Christians 
the Christian response to communism, but I 
had to admit that Christianity does not have 
a full economic program and that It Is not a 
movement with political power which would 
put such a program Into effect If It had one. 
It Is the responsibility of the Christian to 
try to find the best program on which Christ¬ 
ians and non-Chrlstlans can unite to solve 
the problems that drive people to commu¬ 
nism as a desperate remedy. But a small 
Christian minority cannot, of Itself, create 
such a program, even though It should do 
everything in its power to aid In Its develop¬ 
ment. 

Are we deceiving ourselves? 

America may think that it has a program. 
But everything that we do presupposes such 
fabulous prosperity that our institutions and 
our advice seem Irrelevant to the needs of a 
very poor country. Also, Americans speak 
so often as though they care only about free¬ 
dom, but freedom alone will solve no prob¬ 
lem. I often wonder why it is that America 
cannot make clear to the world that wc really 
do care about Justice and security as well as 
about freedom. I had to explain to Indian 
audiences that our actual Institutions are 
better than our ideology and that we have 
had something like a social revolution In the 
past generation ourselves. If we were to 
emphasize all that we have accomplished 
in the Interests of Justice and security in re¬ 
cent years we would seem less Irrelevant than 
we do when we stress only freedom; but, 
even so, In this country we were able to be¬ 
gin at such a different point from India with 
its vast population. We should give all the 
assistance possible to India—technical as¬ 
sistance and Immediate economic help—but 
the task of creating an effective political 
alternative to communism is a task for In¬ 
dia, and one of the greatest difficulty. I have 
organized my conclusions about the situa¬ 
tion In India under the following generali¬ 
zations : 

First, the Commimist movement at present 
is not very strong. In fact. I was surprised 
to discover much less sympathy for commu¬ 
nism than I had expected. The Communist 
Party had shocked India by Its use of violence 
during the years immediately after the war. 
It had to change its policy and It has been 
badly split. There are many ex-Communists 
who know what communism is and they can 


provide Insight about communism that Is 
very much needed in Asia. 

We must remember that In India commu¬ 
nism never did gain the leadership of the 
movement for independence. In fact, dur¬ 
ing the final years of the struggle when the 
Congress was opposed to the war the Com¬ 
munists were on the side of Britain as an 
ally of Russia. So the Communist use of 
the drive for national independence—so Im¬ 
portant today in Indochina, is not an im¬ 
portant factor In India. This first generali¬ 
zation may seem to be a very hopeful one. 
but I warn the reader that it is the only one 
that can give him much comfort. 

Communism's open door 

Second, the external conditions that In¬ 
vite communism are present in India. I 
have already mentioned them—poverty, 
landlordism, and political corruption. They 
are not equally bad everywhere. I found 
that conditions are much more serious, for 
example. In Hyderabad than In Travancore. 
In the southeast, famine conditions are 
widespread. I spent some days In Madras 
and Tambaram, which are protected urban 
centers surrounded by a famine area where 
people are slowly starving. I shall tell about 
one experience that helped me understand 
the way in which poverty, landlordism, and 
political corruption constitute a single 
problem. 

On a visit to the state of Hyderabad, I 
found that in the villages there Is a civil 
war between the police and the Communists. 
The Communists do not control any villages 
fully, but they come out at night and make 
trouble. The villagers are often more afraid 
of the police than they are of the Commu¬ 
nists. The police tend to be more Indis¬ 
criminate in their violence than the Com¬ 
munists. I found that there are laws on 
the books which would rid the state of the 
worst features of Its old feudal system (thus 
removing the chief condition which invites 
communism) but that these laws cannot be 
applied because the agents of government 
are bribed by the landlords. 

Never before had I seen the full meaning 
of corruption. It is not merely a morally 
offensive accompaniment of government ac¬ 
tivity. It paralyzes government activity if 
the vested interests succeed in bribing the 
agents on which government must depend. 
It prevents the necessary social changes. 
Corruption Is probably the major source of 
frustration because It prevents the overcom¬ 
ing of other sources of frustration. In every 
country I visited (Lebanon, Pakistan, India, 
Thailand, the Philippines) I heard the same 
story of corruption. This may be the factor 
which, more than any other, will drive peo¬ 
ple against their will to communism. What¬ 
ever may be ^ald about communism. It does 
seem to be able to cut through this appalling 
corruption, at least for a time. So, while 
communism Is not popular In India, the ex¬ 
ternal factors that make for communism are 
there. 

(Prom the Pilgrim of March 18, 1951) 

Has India an Alternative? 

(By John C. Bennett) 

PART n 

Third. I found a very general tendency to 
take an optimistic view of Chinese commu¬ 
nism and of any likely development of com¬ 
munism In Asia. Asia has for so long been 
able to blame the west for its own ills that 
there is a natural habit of thinking that if 
only Asia is left to itself it will do better 
than the west. In discussion I always 
emphasized the fact that wherever commu¬ 
nism has had power for long it has become 
intolerably oppressive tyranny. I explained 
the steps by which this tyranny developed 
in Eastern Europe. But usually there was a 
response to this effect: That was Europe; It 
will not be so in Asia. Even though I 


stressed the danger of losing national inde¬ 
pendence because of the way power is cen¬ 
tralized in Russia, there was not a very vivid 
awareness of such a threat. Let mo repeat 
that there was not much pro-communism or 
pro-Russian sentiment. Also, there was a 
definite rejection of the Indian communism 
party. But there was this vaguely favorable 
attitude toward communism In China. 

Fatalism widespread 

Fourth. What distressed me most was a 
very widespread fatalism about communism 
among people who were opposed to It. This 
fatalism may bo related in part to a fatalistic 
tendency in the religions of India, but It 
has Its chief source in the fact that the 
problems of the country are so desperate. If 
there were any alternative to communism 
on the horizon this fatalism would probably 
disappear, but I found no one who has great 
confidence in any such alternative. Com¬ 
munism may not solve any problem in the 
long run but it does appear to have a solu¬ 
tion. It is a movement that has a definite 
program related to the special grievances of 
I)eoplo and a definite political strategy for 
putting the program into effect. It has the 
momentum that comes from successes In 
other lands, especially In China. It is now 
almost impossible for Americans to under¬ 
stand how people anywhere can think of 
communism as a solution. For us it consti¬ 
tutes the greatest problem. 

1 always emphasized, while In India, the 
Illusions in communism and especially the 
sad way in which what appears to be good 
turns out in practice to be the entering 
wedge for overwhelming evil. But this kind 
of argument is much more convincing to 
people In the west who have much to lose 
in terms of economic opportunity and cultu¬ 
ral and spiritual freedom. How much do the 
00 percent who are Illiterate and who eke 
out a bare existence have to lose? Talk of 
loss of freedom means very little to people 
who cannot read and who never travel far 
from their village or who, as refugees, have 
no permanent home. I can foresee a situa¬ 
tion In which communism will make a whole 
nation literate In order to indoctrinate it 
with Its false slogans of hatred. But it is 
hard to make any such spiritual danger vivid 
in advance. 

This was the most difficult question that 
I had to face: Is It not possible that the op¬ 
pressive aspects of communism may be only 
a phase that will pass and that in a genera¬ 
tion or BO the majority of people In a country 
that has a feudal background may be better 
off as a result of a Communist revolution? 

Will Communist tyranny pass? 

It is easy to answer that question in New 
York, but I wish that more Americans had 
to answer it in Calcutta. I could point out 
both the uncertainty that any such perma¬ 
nent good might come and its cost even if it 
should come. The uncertainty would be ad¬ 
mitted but about the cost I would be pressed 
with the question: Cost to whom? To the 
90 percent or to the 10 percent? When 
driven back to this point I would often say 
that, granted the possibility assumed in the 
question. It Is still premature to decide that 
India cannot find its own W’ay to a construc¬ 
tive social revolution without having to rely 
upon the leadership of Moscow—an inde¬ 
pendent Indian social revolution that would 
prepare the people for opportunities that 
communism Itself would deny them. But 
that leads us back to the original question 
of this article: What is the alternative to 
communism? 

The difference between the west and the 
east is that we in the west have so much to 
lose that communism itself is our great prob¬ 
lem. In the east the strength ui communism 
Is the symptom of more urgc'nt problems. 
It Is this different way of feeling about the 
issue that causes the people of India to bo 
8 ' indifferent to America’s effort to save Asia 
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from communism In Korea. I personally 
believe that effort, supported as It Is by the 
United Nations, Is right. Also I believe that 
we must make military preparations on an 
adequate scale to ward off a possible Russian 
attack upon some other part of the non- 
Communist world. 

Causes and effect 

But all this military activity Is a way of 
gaining time to do more constructive things 
to counteract communism In the world. We 
are becoming so obsessed by this military ap¬ 
proach that we may forget these other tasks. 
As we think of Asia cannot we give less 
attention to deliverance from communism 
and more attention to deliverance from the 
poverty, landlordism, and corruption which 
are the causes of Aslan communism? This 
Is far removed from the present American 
mood. It Is harder and more baffling than 
to make ourselves militarily strong. But 
If we do not place our emphasis here, commu¬ 
nism will advance in Asia no matter how 
great our military strength. 

At this moment when feeling runs high 
in America against all In other countries who 
do not see the Communist Issue exactly as 
It is .seen here, I plead for better understand¬ 
ing of the Indian position. I have tried to 
explain some of its backgrounds In this ar¬ 
ticle. I agree with the criticism that Indian 
statesmen have some illusions about Chinese 
communism, but I doubt if these illusions 
are worse than the prevalent American Illu¬ 
sion that the Communist problem is prl' 
marlly a military problem. To return to 
America today Is to discover here a strange 
intransigence, a great narrowing of spirit, a 
growing Inability to understand points of 
view other than our own. There could be 
no better corrective than for American Chris¬ 
tians to go out of their way to see this great¬ 
est struggle of our time as It Is seen In India. 

[Prom the Pilgrim of February 25, 1951] 
Stored Food Is America’s Arsenal of Peace 
(By James K. Mathews) 

These are days when we are preoccupied 
by wars and rumors of wars. But Christians 
must ahso be occupied with the ways of 
peace. During World War II the United 
States was known as the arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy. We have today an arsenal of 
peace. Will we learn to use It? 

America’s arsenal of peace Is her great 
store of food. Under the price-support 
program, the American people, through their 
Government, possess food stores reported to 
be worth as much as $4,000,000,000. 

Presumably our political and military 
leaders are aware that this Is a great poten¬ 
tial weapon lor peace. Recent grants of aid 
In the form of food to Yugoslavia and Italy 
would seem to indicate as much. Leaders of 
hungry nations know we possess this weapon. 
So doubtless does Joseph Stalin. But are 
we American Christians sufficiently aware 
of it? Will we Insist that our Government 
utilize this food as a nonmilitary measure of 
meeting our present situation? Rightly 
used, it can do much to preserve pence and 
at the same time combat the Communist 
menace. 

A major opportunity for us to use our 
arsenal of peace now confronts us. The 
Government of India has recently ap¬ 
proached the United States Government for 
a grant of 2.000,000 tons of food grains, 
particularly wheat. This food Is desperately 
needed, but India, a dollar-scarce land, can 
111 afford to pay. It should be made avail¬ 
able as an outright gift, or at concession 
rates on extended credit. The right re¬ 
sponse promptly made by Americans may 
helo to preserve peace and to assure the 
continued friendship of democratic India. 


India’s need for food Is not well understood 
in this country. She has now undergone 
nearly 10 years of shortage, although she has 
been fighting a fierce, and until recently a 
winning battle on the food front. Prior to 
1942 India Imported a large part of Burma’s 
rice surplus. The Japanese invasion cut off 
that source, which, due to continued dis¬ 
turbed conditions within Burma, has not 
been restored. The situation became so 
acute that In 1943 between 3.000.000 and 
6,000,000 Indians in Bengal died of starva¬ 
tion. American GI’s saw thousands die on 
the streets of Calcutta. 

To meet these unpleasant situations, India 
has taken extreme and heroic measures. She 
has strict rationing and a careful procure¬ 
ment of food by government. Her rationing 
system has been called the most efficient In 
the world. Furthermore, India has em¬ 
barked on extensive land-reclamation 
schemes. These involve clearing lands and 
draining swamps. The Saturday Evening 
Post, December 17, 1950, tells of the most 
extensive project in central India, the re¬ 
claiming of 3,000,000 acres of fertile land, up 
to the present rendered useless by a per¬ 
nicious type of deep-rooted grass. 

Prom natural causes India has been visited 
with additional leanness in recent months. 
In parts of the south, drought Is now In Its 
third year. In some other areas—Bihar, 
Crlssa. East Punjab, and some of northern 
India—there have occurred severe floods. In 
other areas locusts have damaged crops. 
A.s8am was visited In August with the most 
severe earthquake yet recorded. All these 
natural disasters caused a loss of 6.000,000 
tons of food from the country’s already slen¬ 
der supplies. 

It Is this deficiency that must somehow 
be made up. India proposes to do this by 
purchasing 4,000,000 tons from Canada, 
Australia. Argentina, and the United States 
of America. The remaining 2.000.000 tons is 
the quantity India Is requesting from the 
United States on the most favorable terms. 

It Is the opinion of many Christians. In¬ 
cluding this writer, that the United States 
should make available this food, preferably 
as a gift. Here are some of the reasons: 

1. Because of India’s acute need and val¬ 
iant endeavor to meet it by her own re¬ 
sources. In her present circumstance of des¬ 
peration and our situation of abundance, the 
problem becomes, under God. a moral one for 
us. Our store of food grains under Govern¬ 
ment control is variously estimated at from 
7,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons. It Is said that It 
Is costing us over $70,000,000 yearly simply to 
store this grain. Remember, India Is not ask¬ 
ing for aid as a gift: she does not wish to as¬ 
sume the beggar’s role. We should see the 
need and be Inspired to give. 

2. Because India Is a bulwark of democracy. 
Her constitution and tradition are demo¬ 
cratic; her leaders are democratic. 

3. Because such an act may do more to 
combat communl.sm than many armed divi¬ 
sions. Our use now of our "Arsenal of Peace” 
may win the abiding friendship of India’s 
people. 

To make grain available to India will re¬ 
quire Congressional action. Christians can 
register their sentiment on this question In 
Washington. Thousands In many parts of 
the country have already done so. Church 
people can write President Truman. Senators, 
and Congressmen. Christian bodies, such as 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the Methodist Board of Missions, 
the American Board, the Golden Rule Foun¬ 
dation, and other such groups have gone on 
record by resolutions, favoring such action. 
But individuals must act, and promptly. It 
Is a matter of life or death for many people 
In India. May It not be a matter of life 
or death for us? 


The Confusioii of UMT 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald of Monday, April 9, 1951: 

The Confusion of UMT 

The House has gone to work on Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s program to convert America into a 
military state and has started auspiciously 
by compelling the Administration to abandon 
its demand for Immediate passage of a uni¬ 
versal military training bill. In theory, the 
measure has been shelved for study during 
the coming 6 months. More probably, it has 
been killed. 

At best, UMT would have been a confusing 
and contradictory project while the country 
was engaged in peacetime conscription and 
the creation of large standing forces. There 
Is no connection between these two designs 
for the procurement of military man power, 
yet the Administration tried to serve them up 
in a single package. Universal training would 
have competed w'ith conscription, so that. If 
there Is a requirement to prepare men for 
action quickly, UMT would have hindered the 
attainment of that end. 

At worst. UMT would have saddled on the 
country a permanent state of militarization, 
In which the high command would have 
been vested with a claim over every young 
man as he came to military age. This sys¬ 
tem has long been in effect In Europe. It 
accounts for much of the great European 
emigration to the United States. Its mili¬ 
tary effectiveness may be disputed on the 
ground that the nations which practiced 
it were the losers in every great war. 

The sentiment of the House on this issue 
was so manifest that the Truman leader¬ 
ship abandoned the project without n fight. 
The victory was the more striking in that 
the Senate, on March 9. had refu.sed, by 
a vote ol 68 to 20, to strike UMT from the 
military manpower legislation approved on 
that day The Senators passed both UMT 
and a 24-month draft, beginning at the age 
of 18. 

THE PUBLIC KILLED IT 

It Is Clear that the House, on this Issue, 
Is close to the sentiments of the people— 
much closer than the Senators, who either 
have not been reading their mall or who, 
having read It. were too timorous to bunk 
the administration. The recent Easter re¬ 
cess gave House Members an opportunity 
to get home and find out what their con¬ 
stituents were thinking. They returned to 
Washington with a knowledge of the peo¬ 
ple’s convictions, and the shelving of UMT 
resulted directly. 

With this proof of Its understanding and 
temper, the House may now be expected 
to deal firmly with Truman’s thesis that 
he possesses inherent powers to dispatch 
troops to the proposed European army under 
General Elsenhower without let or hindrance 
by Congress. The Senate met this chal¬ 
lenge by passing an advisory resolution that 
he be permitted to send up to four divi¬ 
sions, after which he would be expected to 
obtain congressional approval for further 
levies. The Senators also proposed that the 
House act with them in the form of a con¬ 
current resolution. 

What the people expect of the House, and 
What we confidently believe the House will 
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do, Ifl to Bpeak with none of the Senate's 
equivocation on this subject. Ckjngressmen 
have urged that the House address Itself to 
the problem through a Joint resolution, hav¬ 
ing the force of law. which would put It up 
to the Senate If the two Houses were to agree. 
Xt has been further proposed In the House 
that Mr. Triunan be required to obtain the 
permission of Congress before he sends any 
troops at all. and that this provision be writ¬ 
ten Into the pending conscription bill. 

We believe that this is the way to deal 
with the matter. Truman and his military 
cronies have tried to steal the ball and run 
with It, and they should be brought down 
by a hard tackle. The President Is even now 
proposing to start two divisions to Europe 
without awaiting House action. He should 
not be allowed to get away with It. He is 
subject to the authority of Congress—which 
means the whole Congress, not merely the 
Senate half of it. The House can warn him 
that If he persists in endeavoring to usurp 
powers not fully allotted him. it can. through 
Its control of appropriations, stop him in 
his tracks. 

THE OLD SCABS TECHNIQUE 

The administration has sought to bring 
pressure upon House Members by voicing 
veiled hints of Impending calamities. 
Speaker Rayburn descended from the ros¬ 
trum to hint that Russian troops were 
massed beyond the Manchurian border in 
China, ready to Intervene in Korea or strike 
elsewhere. The Speaker referred to “a ter¬ 
rible danger and maybe the beginning of 
world war Truman conllnod himself 

to the delphic utterance that Ratbubn is a 
"truthful man." 

Congressmen have freely asserted that this 
looks like the same old scare technique em¬ 
ployed by the administration countless times 
to Jam pet legislation through a reluctant 
Congress. How can Congress or the people 
know the truth? The administration has 
lied to them so many times that they are 
no longer trusted. If Ratbubn and Tru¬ 
man hoped to profit by crying. "Wolfl" the 
strategy misfired The refusal of the House 
to submit on UMT showed a skepticism which 
should be carried over to the related Issues 
of conscription and troops for Europe. 


One Hundred ind Thirtieth Anniyertary 
of Greece’s Independence 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
appended hereto news reports from the 
New York Times and the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune of today on the parade 
marking the one hundred and thirtieth 
anniversary of the independence of 
Greece. 

This is an outstanding event for it 
commemorates a new achievement of 
Greek Independence, the triumph at 
long last over the Communist invaders 
and subversives who were responsible for 
the devastating civil war just brought to 
a close during this one hundred and 
thirtieth year of Greece's Independence. 
In World War n Greece fought mag¬ 
nificently against the legions of Mus¬ 
solini and Hitler and made a glorious 


record among all the free peoples. In 
their successful struggle against the 
Communist horde in the recent civil war 
Greece showed her enduring belief in 
freedom by refusing to be dismayed by 
disconcerting Communist tactics and by 
the aid to the Communists of powerful 
neighboring states, and went on to ulti¬ 
mate triumph. The American people 
recognize in Greece a powerful ally and 
a fighting friend in the vitally strategic 
Mediterranean area situated at the 
crossroads between Europe and the Near 
and Middle East. 

The friendship and cooperation be¬ 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of Greece has been earned 
in common trial and suffering. It will be 
enduring through the years. The fine 
Americans who marched in the parade 
and the tens of thousands of other 
Americans of Greek extraction will keep 
alive in our country a knowledge of 
Greek history, culture, and tradition 
which will additionally fortify this 
friendship. 

[From the New York Times of April 9. 1951] 
Fxrra Avenus Parade Hazlb Free Orbecb— 
125.000 Watch 15,000 March in Pagbant 
Depicting Glory or Past, Honor of Today 
Hellenic-American societies celebrated tbe 
one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of 
Greek independence yesterday with a Fifth 
Avenue parade that portrayed the colorful 
story of Greece’s history. 

Mayor Impel! iteri was honorary grand 
marshal, leading the marchers up the ave¬ 
nue from Sixty-second Street to the review¬ 
ing stand at Sixty-eighth Street, where he 
was Joined by Greek dlgnltarleE, other city 
officials, and representatives of the United 
Nations. 

There were 15,000 persons In the parade, 
and. according to the police. 125,000 specta¬ 
tors lined Fifth Avenue sidewalks all the 
way to Seventy-fourth Street, where the 
marchers turned east to the Greek Cathe¬ 
dral to receive the blessing of Archbishop 
Michael, of North and South America. 

A threefold objective 
The parade had a threefold purpose. It 
wa.s an expression of gratitude to the people 
ol the United States for their aid to Greece; 
it protested the abduction of 28,000 Greek 
children who are being detained behind the 
iron curtain, and It called for the reunion of 
the island of Cyprus with Greece. 

One of the placards depleted Cyprus held 
by British chains and asserted that "Cyprus 
prefers her poor mother to her rich step¬ 
mother." 

As the parade drew to a close Mayor Im- 
pellltterl, in a brief address, praised the 
pageant, declaring that the placards repre¬ 
sent what a free people want for the demo¬ 
cratic people of Greece. 

In the parade were golden chariots of an¬ 
cient days, likenesses of Alexander the Great 
and Homer, elaborate floats with Grecian 
goddesses and scores of other visual re¬ 
minders of the glory that was Greece. 

Leading the marchers was 9-year-old 
Anastasia Vagionis. wearing a Royal Guard 
evEone with great poise, for this was her 
filth casting in the role. She is the daughter 
of Nicholas Vagionis. general chairman of 
the event. Behind her marched mounted 
policemen. Thirty-one bands provided 
muslo. 

COSTUMES OF MANY VOGUES 
Costumes worn by the members of the 
various Hellenic societies represented virtu¬ 
ally every vogue from every province since 
the days of ancient Greece. There were old 


warriors with spears, and a relatively mod¬ 
ern military man on a gray horse repre¬ 
senting Oen. Theodore Kolocotronis. who 
was credited with Greece's victory over Tur¬ 
key In 1921. And there was a group of Greek 
sailors who came from Boston where they 
are preparing to take two destroyers, gifts 
of the United States, to Greece on April 18. 

The real show stopper was 20-month-old 
Katherine Siegrlst, of 516 West Eighty-fourth 
Street. She held up the parade in front 
of the reviewing stand when she burst into 
tears as photographers swarmed around her. 
Mayor Impcllitteri called for her and her 
tears ceased, but there was a new outburst 
when the photographers again approached 
her. Finally, after posing with the mayor, 
she rejoined the parade. 

Earlier, Mr. Vagionis had sent a telegram 
to President Truman expressing gratitude 
for American aid to Greece and remarking 
that the march would signify "our admira¬ 
tion for the United Nations forces in Korea 
who are now fighting communism and fur 
the Greek battalions, which in recent days 
were so highly lauded by General MacAr- 
thur and you, Mr. President, for their heroic 
gallantry." 

(From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
9. 1951J 

Parade Marks One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Year of Greek Liberty —15,000 March Up 
Fifth Avenue—American Indians and 
Three Bagpipe Bands in Line 
New Yorkers of Greek ancestry marched 
In a Fifth Avenue parade yesterday after¬ 
noon to commemorate the one hundred and 
thirtieth anniversary of Greece's independ¬ 
ence. The 16.000 paradors Included many 
women dressed in costumes native to various 
Greek provinces and bearing Jugs and fruit, 
but also incongruously, three bagpipe bands 
and a contiznient of American Indians. 

The spectators, who were estimated by 
police at 125,000, crowded along the line of 
march from Sixty-second to Seventy-fourth 
Streets. They appeared not to notice the 
violations of the parade theme, and clapped 
heartily for the Indians and bagpipers, as 
well as for stately floats decorated with 
cheerful bunting, and municipal, school, and 
military bands. 

MAYOR MARCHES BIX BLOCKS 

Anastasia Vagionis, 9. daughter of Nicho¬ 
las Vagionis. president of the Federation of 
Hellenic American Societies, the sponsoring 
organization, led the parade, which started 
from Sixty-second Street at 2:80 p. m. 
Mayor Vincent R. ImpelUtterl marched six 
blocks and climbed aboard the reviewing 
stand at Sixty-eighth Street, where he was 
Joined by Atbanaaios Politls, Greek Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States; Alexis Kyrou, per¬ 
manent Greek delegate to the United Na¬ 
tions. and Anthony Poumpouris. Greek Con¬ 
sul General In New York. 

One of the parade high lights was a rider 
on a snow-white horse symbolizing Gen. 
Theodore Kolocotronis, who led the Greek 
Army to victory over the Turks In 1821. The 
actual date of Greek Independence Day Is 
March 25, but since the Greek parade would 
have coincided with the Easter parade this 
year, it was postponed to yesterday. 

Several floats In the pcu'ade were devoted 
to themes demanding that Great Britain re¬ 
linquish Jurisdiction over Cyprus and return 
the island to Greek control. Banners and 
placards stated that 97 percent of Cypriote 
residents had favored Greek annexation In a 
recent plebiscite. 

second review at GREEK CATHEDRAL 
The paraders turned right at Seventy- 
fourth Street and continued to a second re¬ 
viewing stand in front of the Greek Cathe¬ 
dral of the Holy Trinity, 319 East Sovonty- 
fourth Street. A 33-man contingent of the 
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Greek Navy formed the honor guard across 
the street, facing the reviewing ofAclals. 

These officials Included Archbishop Michael, 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America, and the Rev. Basil 
F. Efthimlou, dean of the cathedral. 

The parade was followed by a doxology In 
thanksgiving for the liberation of Greece. 
Archbishop Michael led the service In Greek 
within the cathedral. 


Packaged Thinking 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9. 1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
was surprised and chagrined to receive 
the following letter from the fine patri¬ 
otic women of Caldwell, Idaho, and at a 
loss to understand their reasons for writ¬ 
ing such a letter until I read the edi¬ 
torial titled “Packaged Thinking” in the 
Washington Times-Herald of Sunday, 
April 8. 1951, which is hereto appended. 

Despite the fact that the United Na¬ 
tions has proven to be an instigator 
rather than a preventer of wars, has 
supplied a sounding board for our ene¬ 
mies to besmear and slander us. and has 
become a roosting place for spies, 
traitors, and fugitives from the New 
Deal, many honest sincere people still 
give support to this Iniquity because they 
have been propagandized into believing 
that the United Nations is the world’s 
last hope for peace. 

I trust that after reading this editorial, 
the good women of Caldwell, Idaho, will 
recognize the United Nations for what 
it is—an ineffective debating society to 
lull us into a false security while our 
enemies without and traitors within re¬ 
place our American system of Govern¬ 
ment with a militaristic, fascistic, total¬ 
itarian power state. 

League of Women Voters of Caldwell, 

Caldwell, Idaho, March 29. 1951, 
Hon. John Wood, 

House Office Building, Washington. D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Wood : The League of Women 
Voters of the United States has from the 
founding of the United Nations whole¬ 
heartedly supported it. We of the Caldwell 
League, having studied the UN and watched 
current events affecting the UN during our 
3 years of organization. Join in that support. 

We believe that even If there were no 
atomic bomb the steady march of sclentllic 
progress makes isolation Impossible. Wo be¬ 
lieve that membership in a world organiza¬ 
tion dedicated to the elimination of the 
causes of war and Implemented to settle dis¬ 
putes offers the only possible hope for achiev¬ 
ing ultimate peace. By supporting the UN 
and such regional arrangements as the 
Atlantic Pact, provided for under the UN 
Charter, we Americans can safeguard ou^* own 
Interests. 

There are naturally military risks Involved, 
but no course open to our country is without 
those risks. As wives and mothers we are 
all too aware of the possible suffering and 
heartaches that lie ahead for all of us, but 
wo know that by acting wisely now our lead¬ 
ers may not only reduce future suffering, but 
eliminate future crises. The present Korean 
war has brought suffering to many Ameri¬ 


cans, but its shadow is small compared to 
that of a total war. 

We urge you to work toward the building 
of a stronger United Nations. We hope you 
will vote for legislation that will not only 
strengthen the UN and develop its several 
agencies, but that you will support sufficient 
appropriations to enable us to meet our com¬ 
mitments under the UN and the Atlantic 
Pact and thus make thorn more than moral 
instruments for peace. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Elden Darling, 

President. 

Mrs. John V. Walker, 

Action Chairman. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 8, 1951] 

Packaged Thinking 

There has Just started up in this city of 
1,001 nights and a night of intrigue and even 
more by day, still yet another operation de¬ 
signed to press life, light, and independent 
Intellect out of the American citizen. 

This latest one calls itself “The Women’s 
Clearing House for National Security,” Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, chairman. Member 
organizations are: 

American Association of University Women, 
American Legion Auxiliary, American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, Association of 
Women of the American Farm Bureau, 
Soroptimist, General Federation ol Women’s 
Clubs. National Association of Negro Profes¬ 
sional and Business Women. Association of 
Women Lawyers, Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Pilot Interna¬ 
tional, Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary, 
Zonta. It is instantly obvious that here are 
collected under a single dispensation, some of 
the finest and most useful women’s organi¬ 
zations in the United States, superb In ac¬ 
complishment and purpose. 

But if it is one thing for the Women Law¬ 
yers to have their own special group, the 
Soroptimlsts to have their affairs, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion Auxiliary to have theirs; it is 
quite another thing entirely for all of them 
to be tied together as above indicated. 

The reason why, lor the benefit of those 
ladles who may sen.se something wrong, but 
have not had time to dig into the details, is 
that such set-ups produce intellectual robots 
Instead of citizens. 

HOW IT IS DONE 

Any woman who wants to see how that is 
done should write to the National Industrial 
conference board. 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and ask for a copy of an article entitled 
“Packaged Thinking for Women,” by Lucille 
Crain and Anne Hamilton. 

You will have to send along 25 cents, for 
this survey is no free throwaway, undertak¬ 
ing in itself to produce packaged thinking 
in disguise by oppo.slng somebody else’s pack¬ 
aged thinking. 

All it does is to analyze the way 10,000.000 
American women enveloped in some 21 organ¬ 
izations, were being subjected to thought 
control by a handful of specialists here in 
Washington, as of 1948 when the article was 
written. 

Says the opening paragraph: 

“The political structure of American wom¬ 
en has the form of a pyramid. Its base is 
10.000,000 federated women. They are rep¬ 
resented by 21 separate organizations. At 
the apex is the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, seated in Washington.’’ 

MAKING THE BULLETS 

The Joint committee, in 1948, was making 
the bullets, over at 1649 K Street NW., and 
the ladies’ clubs all around the country were 
shooting them. 

Most of the deadly consequences, in affairs 
both foreign and domestic, were achieved 
without the rank and file ever knowing what 
they had done. 


Now, 3 years later, a feminine observer 
says; 

"This Women’s Clearing House for National 
Security, my suspicious mind tells me, is a 
sort of marriage of the Women’s Joint Con¬ 
gressional Committee, which packaged think¬ 
ing first presented in Its true light, and the 
program information exchange, now defunct, 
also analyzed in packaged thinking. 

“My suspicion is that this is one more way 
by which important women’s organizations 
are going to be used to reflect administration 
propaganda.” 

PACKAGED THINKING TECHNIQUE 

Of course that is probably an obvious pur¬ 
pose. More than that, the packaged think¬ 
ing technique can be further demonstrated 
with evidence and material at hand here at 
the Times-Herald in the form of exhibits 
furnished to this newspaper by members of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

For instance, the blue-covered Job labeled; 
“How shall we strengthen the United Na¬ 
tions? Program outline and discussion hit 
on various proposals looking toward world 
government now before Congress and the 
American people.” 

Inside the covers there Is package think¬ 
ing, for sure, put together with all the slick 
silky style of the propagandist at his most 
deadly. 

COUPLE OF samples 

Benton and Bowles, before Bill became 
one of the windiest of Senators and Chester 
a has-been ex-Governor of Connecticut, were 
never more razzle-dazzle. 

Members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs should Just dig out one of 
those kits and read it all through again now. 
A second look will open any Innocent's eyes. 

Compare, for Instance, with another such 
kit in gray and brown, entitled: “Briefing 
8 e.sslon on Foreign Policy, January 28 to Feb¬ 
ruary 2. 1951, Washington, D. C„ and New 
York City “ 

Read, compare, and ask yourself how your 
own ideas of the world and what’s In it got 
that way. 

Women’s organizations, like men’s, can do 
good when the members are in control of the 
programs, not when the programs are in con¬ 
trol of the members. 

Incidentally, packaged thinking is no spe¬ 
cial sin of women. If anything, men are 
worse For as Indicated by the devices and 
evidence above cited, at least it requires the 
most professional order of technique to get 
the ladies lined up. 

But as for the men, they have been lassoed 
by the millions and their hides nailed on the 
barn doors of the Nation with no trouble 
at all. 

Indeed, It has not even been the work of 
strangers. The boys have done It to them¬ 
selves. 


California-Arizona Water-Rights 
Controversy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10. 1951 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following: 

[Prom the Pasadena Star-News of March 19, 
1961] 

Becretart of Interior Chapman Again Lines 
Up With Arizona 

The Californla-Arizona water-rights con¬ 
troversy, growing from the Arizona Central 
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Valley project bill, has, as recently remarked 
In this piece, begun boiling In Washington, 
and now Interior Secretary Chapman has 
added fuel to the fire by renewing his en¬ 
dorsement of the measure. 

For 3 years now Congress has been con¬ 
sidering this fantastic reclamation project, 
whose primary purpose would be to rescue 
approximately 160,000 acres of Arizona desert 
land which were put under cultivation dur¬ 
ing the war-boom days of the early 1940’b 
and to supply water for an additional 100,000 
acres. 

To accomplish this, authors of the plan 
propose to build a mighty dnm on the Colo¬ 
rado River above Hoover Dam; to build, 
below Parker Dam. four pump lifts which 
would raise 1,200.000 acre-feet of Irrigation 
water to a height of almost 1,000 feet; and 
to construct a network of aqueducts ^d 
canals for transporting this water over 316 
miles across Arizona where it finally would 
be used to grow ordinary field crops. 

Cost of this amazing project was esti¬ 
mated by the Bureau ol Reclamation at 
$738,000,000 in 1948. Considering increased 
prices of labor and material since then, it 
la safe to assume original costs alone would 
be near $1,000,000,000. This is five times the 
cost of the Hoover Dam, many times the 
cost of the Panama Canal, much more than 
the cost of developing the TVA, and lar 
more than the cost of the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence seuw'ay. 

Area to be benefited Is all within the State 
of Arizona, and the project would directly 
benefit only 25,000 fanners. Interior Sec¬ 
retary Chapman reports there are only about 
6,000 farms within the project urea and 
that of these, 420 farms contain 55 percent 
of the land to be Irrigated. In other words, 
the project W’ould give benefits ot more than 
$550,000 to each of these 420 large land- 
owners. and tens of thousands to each of the 
other 5,600 farm owners. 

If Arizona wishes to defray the entire ex- 
p^'iise of this project, doubtless it would 
be all right, providing its installation did 
not take water away from California, where 
a greater number of people reside. But 
w'hen the entire billion-dollar cost of this 
project is to be borne by the taxpayers of 
the Nation for the benefit of a handful ol 
land speculators in Arizona, the matter Is 
of serious concern. 

The Bureau of Reclamation insists Arizona 
farmers who are to receive the water can al- 
ford to pay only $4.50 per acre-loot lor it. 
But. on the basis of the 50-ycar repayment 
period proposed, the cost ol delivering the 
water would amount to $18 per acre-foot an¬ 
nually, or lour times the charge estimated 
by the Bureau. Here again the burden of 
co.sts would fall upon the taxpayers in the 
other 47 States. 

Former Senator Downey of California testi¬ 
fied last year; “Central Arizona land is worth 
at most $300 an acre, but at $300 an acre the 
whole irrigated area of central Arizona, less 
than 600,000 acres, could be bought for $180,- 
000,000, and the 160,000 acres at stake could 
be bought for $46,000,000.” 

The United States agricultural census for 
1945 lists the total value of all farm lands 
and buildings in the State of Arizona at 
$287,000,000. The original expenditures for 
the proposed central Arizona project would 
be almost three times that figure. 

No land should be reclaimed and irrigated 
by the Federal Government at excessive cost 
to produce crops which are already surplus 
or which can be produced more cheaply else¬ 
where: water should be allotted from the 
Colorado on the basis of the most water for 
the greatest number of people; California and 
Arizona should obtain Just and proportionate 
shares. Logic and Justice argue strongly 
against a bllllon-dollar central water project. 
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In the Interest of National Unity, General 

MacArthur Should Report in Person to 

the Congress of the United States on 

Conditions in Asia 

REMARKS 

OP 

KON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced a House resolution 
that conveys to the President of the 
United States that it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that he, as 
Commander in Chi;if of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, should di¬ 
rect General of the Army Douglas A. 
MacArthur to return to the United 
States and to report on the progress, 
problems, and probabilities of the Ko¬ 
rean situation at a joint se.ssion of the 
Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives in order that the duly elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the people may be fully 
informed thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
split today as to our policy in global de¬ 
fense against Communist aggression. 
This condition results from the fact 
that we have full information as to w^hat 
the conditions are in Europe as pre¬ 
sented to Congre.^s and the American 
people by General Eisenhower. 

This is not true as far as Asia is con¬ 
cerned because w^e have been denied a 
first-hand report from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, who knows more about the 
Orient, the oriental mind, and our eco¬ 
nomic and military problems in Asia 
than any other living American. 

To successfully defend ourselves 
agaiiis^t world communism, we must have 
a united people supporting a world pol¬ 
icy which will not put all our military 
eggs in the European basket at the ex¬ 
pense of our reputation and prestige in 
the Far East. 

You will recall that during World War 
II, from the standpoint of manpower and 
war materiel, including $11,000,000,000 
worth of lend-lease to Russia, we pre¬ 
dominantly favored the European the¬ 
ater, leaving General MacArthur to 
achieve his miraculous victory on a shoe¬ 
string. To top it off, Russia was per¬ 
mitted through a 9-day participation in 
the Pacific war to claim equal credit in 
this victory. 

Today w^e have a similar situation as 
prevailed during World War II, with the 
policy of our Government favoring Eu¬ 
rope and very little consideration being 
given to the Far East which without 
doubt holds the solution to a lasting 
world peace. 

Let us examine the situation. It is no 
secret that the Chinese Reds, with the 
assistance of Russia, are assembling in 
Manchuria units of the old Japanese 
Kwantung Army which surrendered to 
the Russians, but were never repatriated. 
It is also known that with this added 
strength the Russians are not only re¬ 
grouping the Chinese Red Ai*my, but they 


are training, equipping, and supplying 
them for future campaigns. 

In addition, it has been disclosed that 
In the deployment of this Communist- 
trained hard core of the Kwantung aniiy 
at least a part has been quietly infiltrated 
to the south half of Sakhalin Island 
which is 40 miles north of Japan. 

To strengthen the communistic Chi¬ 
nese Army the pi'esence of Russian jet 
planes in the Canton area, manned by 
Chinese pilots, reveals that for the past 
8 months Russian instructors have 
trained hundreds of the Chinese in the 
handling of jet planes. While this has 
been going on. the Chinese Reds in turn 
have made available to the Russians the 
port of Tsingtao on the China coast, and 
three snorkel-type Russian submarines 
have been sent there to be used in the 
training of Chinese submarine crews. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not an alarmist, 
nor am I carrying anybody’s banner. As 
a Member of Congress, I feel it my duty 
and responsibility to recognize the sit¬ 
uation in the Par East. I feel that before 
we can legislate intelligently on our 
global defense, we must have that half 
of the picture which has been held from 
us. I repeat that only General Mac¬ 
Arthur can give us that picture honestly 
and completely. 

World war III, if it comes, will take 
every ounce of unified American effort. 
Therefore, every difference of opinion 
and division of thought among our peo¬ 
ple must be reconciled. 

The answer to the problem of achiev¬ 
ing national unity is to give equal em¬ 
phasis to the problems of Asia that have 
been given to the problems of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this is possible only when 
you and I and every Member of this 
Congress have heard from the lips of 
General MacArthur the unvarnished, 
uncensored, and unflavored report on 
conditions in the Orient. 


The United States Air Force Fighter and 
Bomber Groups Are Hard-Bitten Vet¬ 
eran Outfits Which Will Go to Any 
Target on Earth With Atom Bombs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 22 car¬ 
ried an article by Mr. Gill Robb Wilson, 
noted feature writer and aviation editor, 
with respect to the status of our fight¬ 
ing men of the Air Force now stationed 
in England. Among other interesting 
observations made by Mr. Wilson was 
one which had to do with the benefits 
which have accrued through basing our 
Air Force training on the British Isles. 

In its deterrent effect— 

Gill Robb Wilson wrote— 
the command of General Johnson Is acknowl¬ 
edged throughout Europe to have played a 
vital part in infiueiiciiig the Soviet. 
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In commenting further with respect 
to this training, Mr. Wilson went on to 
say that— 

Seven hundred and seventy crews from the 
United States have passed through the hands 
of the Txilrd Air Division since its Inception, 
and 1,600 crossings of the Atlantic Ocean 
racked up without accident. 

Mr. Speaker, this article is so timely 
and of such informative value with re¬ 
spect to the splendid work which our 
Air Force is doing abroad that I am ask¬ 
ing unanimous consent of my colleagues 
in the House to extend my remarks and 
include in the Record this article by Gill 
Robb Wilson, now aviation editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Wilson’s article reads as follows: 
Th* Am World-—United States Airiien in 
Britain—a Deterrent to Russia 
(By Gill Robb Wilson) 

ScuLTHORPE, England.—^United States air 
power in the United Kingdom Is organized 
under the title of the Third Air Division. 
Based on British airdromes In two general 
areas. East Anglia and the Midlands, its 
mission has been twofold. 

In one case the Third Air Division is in po¬ 
sition to supplement British retaliation 
against sudden aggression. In the next case 
its mission is to train United States strategic 
nlr groups In rotation from America. Both 
missions involve close coordination with the 
Royal Air Force and the warning system of 
England's defense. 

In composition the American outfit in¬ 
volves 20,000 airmen and ofllccrs who stag 
a general headquarters and maintain the 
bases and supply depots necessary to serve 
the rotating bomber and fighter groups from 
home. 

Commanding the Third Air Division from 
headquarters near Northbold Air Base out¬ 
side London is MaJ. Qen. Leon Johnson, 
former commander of the Fifteenth Air Force 
and wearer of the Medal of Honor for gal¬ 
lantry in leading the Ploestl raids against 
Romanian oil. Deputy to General Johnson 
is MaJ. Gen. J. P. McConnell, and heading 
the big maintenance depot at Burtonwood 
and the supplemental one at Sealand Is 
Brig. Gen. Robert Oliver. 

UNDER WASHINOTON 

When originally organized by General 
Johnson in July 1948, the Third Air Division 
came under control of United States Air 
Forces In Europe, but subsequently was 
placed r'irectly under the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Forces at Washington. In the over¬ 
all plan of reorganization for European de¬ 
fense. the division is once again under 
USAFE, commanded by Lt. Gen. Laurls Nor- 
stad. 

In Its deterrent effect, the command of 
General Johnson Is acknowledged through¬ 
out Europe to have played a vital part in In¬ 
fluencing the Soviet. The Third Air Division, 
usually supporting medium-bomber groups 
(B~29's), still has big teeth. Its bomber and 
flghter groups are hard-bitten veteran out- 
fits which will go to any target on earth 
with atom bombs in necessity. Their train- 
Ing over the oceans and free lands of Europe 
is not exactly of the primary type. Mld-alr 
refueling Is, of course, routine procedure for 
both bombers and fighters. 

For actual practice bombing, two ranges 
are available, one at Helgoland and the other 
off the Wash on the east coast of England. 
Radar bomb scoring can be practiced on any 
target in free Europe and the same Is true 
of photographic simulated targeting. Air- 
to-air gunnery practice and escort tactics are 
furnished by both the Third Air Division’s 
own fighters and those of the RAF. 

During the usued 3-month period for 
which any one bomber or fighter group is 


trained tinder the Third Air Division, Its 
Individual crews will fiy a dozen missions of 
an average 10-hour duration. Some of the 
missions may be 20 hours and others but 6 
or less, but the average Is about 10. 

ONE THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED OCEAN CROSSINGS 

Seven hundred and seventy crews from 
the United States have passed through the 
hands of the Third Air Division since its in¬ 
ception. and 1,600 crossings of the Atlantic 
have been racked up without accident. 
Since OCA (radar) landings are as routine 
In European weather as they are abnormal in 
Texas, the safety factor compiled by the 
Third Air Division's training is remarkable. 

Until recently the antiaircraft defense of 
United States air bases in England was pro¬ 
vided by the British Army, but now the 
Thirty-second AAA Brigade of the United 
States Army has taken over ack-ack respon¬ 
sibilities to secure training with the division. 
Gen. Thomas Handy, commanding United 
States Army forces in Europe, has Just com¬ 
pleted his first inspection of the Thirty-sec¬ 
ond Brigade—a vivid memory to the writer 
who followed the doughty general for 2 days 
In the deluge and mud of an English March. 
Col. Metticus May. commanding the Thirty- 
second Brigade, reports that his GI's and the 
Third Air Division's airmen already have 
been welded together In a working unit. 

Presently dispersed around the east 
Anglican group of air bases—^Mildenhall, 
Sculthorpe, Lakenheath, Wyton, and Bas- 
filngbourne—are the bombers of the Five 
Hundred and Ninth Wing of the Eighth Stra¬ 
tegic Air Force, under Col. John Ryan. In 
support Is the Thirty-first Fighter Wing 
equipped with Republic F-84E‘s, under Col. 
E. H. Dunham, and an element of the Thirty- 
eighth Strategic Reconnaissance Wing. 


Opposition to the St Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project Comes From Every 
Nook and Corner of the Country 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, It has 
been said without tear of contradiction 
that only 15 percent of our population 
will benefit from the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
but every American taxpayer will be 
called upon to foot his share of the bill 
for such an economic monstrosity. 

Prom every nook and corner of this 
Nation the newspapers of the country 
are protesting the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
and the editors of these papers are 
speaking up for the 85 percent of us who 
will receive no benefits but who will have 
to chip in and pay the bill. 

Here are Just a few of the editorials 
from newspapers in various States who 
speak out against the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way project. 

[From the Independence (Mo.) News of 
February 2, 1951J 

Happenings That Affect the Future of 
Evert American Individual 
The country was prepared for a shock from 
Mr. Truman’s budget message. It got a 
sharper one than many had bargained for. 


The most striking part of the message lay 
In the way domestic projects were lumped 
with the defense effort. As a Wall Street 
Journal news account described it, **Pre8l- 
deut Truman is putting the Fair Deal Into 
uniform. All the old familiar ambitions; 
from the Brannan farm-subsidy plan and 
the St. Lawrence seaway project to estab¬ 
lishment of a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee and Federal health insurance, 
were Injected into the gigantic defense budg¬ 
et for 1961-62." 

[From the Dover (Del.) State News of Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1961) 

Taxes Plus Economy 

The country was prepared for a shock from 
Mr. Truman's budget message. It got a 
sh^er one than many had bargained for. 

The most striking part of the message lay 
In the way domestic projects were lumped 
with the defense effort. As a Wall Street 
Journal news account described it, ‘‘Presi¬ 
dent Truman is putting the Fair Deal into 
uniform. All the old familiar ambitions, 
from the Brannan farm-subsidy plan and 
the St. Lawrence seaway project to estab¬ 
lishment of a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee and Federal health Insurance, 
were injected Into the gigantic defense budg¬ 
et for 1951-62." 

(From the Gloucester (Mass.) Times of 
March 3, 1951 ] 

Seaway Silliness 

Whenever we want to write an easy edi¬ 
torial, we find the chance usually before us 
In Washington's foolish dragging out again 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
project Is to the front again, and it doesn't 
take any more thinking than it ever has on 
the part of either writer or reader to con¬ 
demn it as a typical political way of wast¬ 
ing our money. 

President Truman Just now tries to give 
some semblance of real need to the thought 
of deepening the St. Lawrence River and its 
connection with our Great Lakes so that 
deep-draft boats can navigate It by sug¬ 
gesting it will help our national defense; In 
particular, would allow iron ore to be car¬ 
ried easily from Quebec and Labrador to 
land-shipping points on the lakes adjacent to 
steel centers. All that doesn't take away 
the foolishness of It all. It will be years be¬ 
fore we've really got to have those ores. 

(From the Longview (Tex.) Journal of 
January 18, 1951J 

Mb. Truman, Your ''Deal” Is Showting 

Every man. woman, and child knows that a 
new dress or a new suit can lift the spirit and 
bring a measure of new hope even to the 
downcast. 

President Truman knows this. Accord¬ 
ingly, he has dressed his Fair Deal program 
In u new suit—a military uniform—and has 
sent it on a fresh parade before Congress. 
The uniform Is line, Bdr. Truman—only 
trouble is, your Deal is showing. 

In your call for a $71,500,000,000 budget for 
the next fiscal year and stupendous new 
taxes. Mr. President, your cloak of military 
necessity has been stretched so thin that the 
old Fair Deal program Is showing all around. 

There’s the old Brannan farm-subsidy 
plan, repudiated by the people throughout 
the great Midwest farm belt; there’s the St. 
Lawrence seaway project which has previ¬ 
ously been rejected; there’s the old project 
to establish a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; there’s the same old sociallstio 
Federal medicine program; and. among other 
things, another proposal to get the Federal 
Government deeper into the electric-power 
business, and national meddling with the 
public school system supported hy the States. 
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I Prom the Kingman (Kans.) Journal of 
March 2, 1961J 

No End to Useless Spending 

The current world crisis, which has come 
home with a bang to the United States, 
should have at least one beneficial effect and 
that is to discourage certain costly and 
highly dubious political schemes. But will 
Itv Pre.sent indications are it will not. In¬ 
stead, there arc thciso in high places who are 
using this emergency to foist their schemes 
upon the public under the deceptive guise of 
national defense. 

One such scheme—out of many others—Is 
the St. Lawrence waterway, on which the 
Government would spend hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars for inland water transport 
facilities in Canada. The same thing was 
proposed In 1941 when we were told that it 
was a must and we would have to have it to 
win World War II. Now we are being told 
again it is a must and we will have to have 
It to win the next war. 

It is claimed that the St. Lawrence project 
would result in cheaper transportation and 
power. This is true only if a large part of 
the cost were charged off to other purposes— 
only, in other words, if Government sub¬ 
sidized the business with the taxpayers' 
money similar to the bookkeeping system 
now used on the TVA. 

(From the New Orleans (La.) States of 
January 30, 19511 
ST. Lawrence Seaway 

Inclusion of the S‘t. Lawrence seaway proj¬ 
ect as one item in President Truman’s budget 
has stirred proponents here and there to dust 
off their pleas for the gigantic International 
boondoggle. 

One such editorial the other day in a 
northern paper followed the theme of its 
caption, "St. Lawrence seaway—A deleiise 
must." 

Maybe they're dreaming about whnt the 
seaway might do, if it worked, in world war 
IV. It’s a cinch it would have no defense 
value earlier than that. Quito likely it would 
weaken America’s defenses by pushing the 
Nation's financial load to the breaking point. 

[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Okla- 
hom-uii oi February 8, 1951) 
Cheapening Patriotism 

With a measure of presumption and con¬ 
siderable brass the supporters of the long- 
debated St, Lawrence waterways project are 
now out with a declaration that their pet 
project should be completed forthwith as a 
measure of national defense. Of course they 
are trying to make capital of a grave na¬ 
tional emergency. They believe that Con¬ 
gressmen who never have looked with any 
degree of favor upon the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect will support it now if they can only bo 
convinced that the country never will be 
safe again unless their project is completed. 

With the St. Lawrence running exactly as 
It is running today the United States has 
won several full grown wars. And we are 
persuaded that the United States will re¬ 
main capable of defending Itself, even If 
the St. Lawrence Basin Is never Improved. 

[From the New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times 
of February 19, 1951] 

It Is difficult to comprehend how the pro¬ 
posed St. Lawrence waterway would be an 
aid to our defense efforts, but President Tru¬ 
man again recommended it to Congress. We 
won two world wars without It and engi¬ 
neers have estimated that its completion 
would require 7 years and It would be Ice¬ 
bound lor 6 months out of the year. The 
old argument was that the seaway would aid 
our farmers in shipping wheat to Liverpool 
which controlled the world market. Well, 
Llveipool controls nothing anymore and the 


amount of wheat which farmers can now 
ship abroad and the price is fixed by inter¬ 
national agreement. 

[From the Newburgh (N. Y.) News of 
February 24, 1961] 

Arguing for St. Lawrence Scheme 
We are not spending money fast enough, 
BO we must go into the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall tells us. This is the gist of what he 
says, even though there is a camouflage of 
national defense. The fallacies of arguments 
for this scheme have been exposed for more 
than a generation, but its backers seemingly 
never give up hope. 

[Prom the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch of 
February 20, 1951] 

Atlantic Ports in Danger 
Norfolk port interests wisely are taking 
steps to organize opposition to the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway project which was pressed 
first by President Roosevelt and now is be¬ 
ing pressed strongly by President Truman. 
The opposition is based upon the fact that 
the development of the proposed waterway 
for ocean traffic into the Great I^akes would 
create grave danger for the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The need for action on the 
part of the oppo.sition arises urgently. 

[Prom the Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain of Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1951 [ 

Does President Truman Mean What He 
Says? 

In his report on the state of the Union 
and again in his budget message President 
Truman lays great stress on the necessity 
ol refusing appropriations on nunessential 
projects at this particular time, when our 
program of national defense and aid to our 
friends abroad is so Important. 

But in his budget message the President 
also demands appropriations for projects 
which are not a part of our defense program 
in any sense of the word. 

For instance, Mr. Truman wants an appro¬ 
priation to build the St. Lawrence tidewater 
canal which would co.st many millions of 
dollars with Uncle Sam to be asked to put 
up about 60 percent of the cost, 

[From the Charlotte (N. C ) Observer of 
February 4,19511 
Mr. Truman and Taxes 
Whatever it takes in the way of taxes to 
pay tor mobilization as we go should be 
levied. And whatever It takes in the way of 
cutting back domestic civilian expenditures 
of the Government to equalize the burden on 
the taxpayer should be done. 

President Truman’s request for $10,000.- 
000 000 in new taxes, therefore, should be 
granted, because it will probably take that 
much more than we are already paying to 
meet the cost of mobilization. 

***** 

Or, If Congress grants President Truman’s 
request and authorizes the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way, the Government will be putting vast 
quantities of materials, labor, and money 
Into por tponable civilian production when 
they ought to be going Into war production. 

The Government, then, will be bidding 
against its own war production to carry out 
Its postponable civilian production. 

And that means more burdensome taxes 
for all of us. 

Let us. then, pay that $10,000,000,000 in 
extra taxes without complaining, but let us 
as individual taxpayers demand that Con¬ 
gress hold back the other six or seven billion 
dollars that Mr. Truman will ask until he 
demonstrates that his administration is will¬ 
ing to make the same kind of sacrifice that 
he demands of us. 


The Crime Probe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.s in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following news article 
from the Indianapolis Star of March 27, 
1951. It pertains to the demand on the 
part of the people in my district to have 
the estimable work of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee continued: 

Kokomo Petition Urges United States 
Crime Probe Continue 

Kokomo, Ind.—A factory foreman’s letter 
urging longer life for the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee snowballed within a few hours into 
a petition asking Indiana Congressmen to 
help keep the committee’s probe going. 

Representative John V. Beamer announced 
at Washington yesterday he had received a 
petition signed by 60 Kokomo residents. 

It asked that “you do all that is possible 
to keep In effect the Kefauver crime-investi¬ 
gating committee.” 

It was sent by Fred E. Parker, a Chrysler 
Corp. foreman, who said it was “the first 
time I’d ever written anybody about any¬ 
thing." 

Before mailing it he showed it to a few 
friends, who immediately wanted to sign It 
and have their friends sign it, too. Parker 
said he did not solicit any signatures. 

Copies of the letter also were sent to 
Indiana’s two Senators, William E. Jenner 
and Homer E. Capehart, 

Beamer said it was the first formal Hoosier 
expression of approval of the Kefauver 
Investigation. 


To the Point of Absurdity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Reporter-Dispatch, White Plains, 
N. Y., for February 21, 1951: 

To THE Point of Absurdity 

Although many of us abhor wire tapping 
and all that It connotes, the fact Is being 
brought home more and more clearly that— 
under court authorization—It contains more 
benefits to society than fundamental harm. 

We are learning that, if wire tapping can 
embarras.s law violators without harming 
honest citizens, it should he used. 

We are beginning to recognize that. If a 
wire tap can confound a traitor to our coun¬ 
try, we should not hesitate to give preference 
to our country and what it stands for rather 
than to a person who would betray our Na¬ 
tion and its freedoms. 

Congress right now finds Itself confronted 
with that very choice. It is unpleasant, 
certainly, to think of legalizing wire tapping. 
Nobody would argue wire tapping is a nice 
thing to do. Yet nobody would hesitate to 
confess that catching and prosecuting crimi¬ 
nals Is not a nice business, either. 
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Wire tapping tbat has been authorized by 
tha county court has been effective as a tool 
or enlorcement. It has ripped out tele¬ 
phone service from hundreds of places dis¬ 
covered to be violating the law. It has 
stopped what was described as an Interstate 
gambling information service in Yonkers. 

In the national picture, the Judith Coplon 
spy case dramatized the embarrassment that 
came to the prosecution because it could not 
use wire-tapping evidence. A higher court 
held the evidence thus obtained to be il¬ 
legal. The court ordered a new trial, while 
declaring that the girl’s guilt was plain. 

The court suggested to Congress that legal¬ 
ization of limited official wire tapping would 
obviate such a paradox as it fotmd itself In. 

One of the primary rules for any govern¬ 
ment—^particularly for our Federal Govern¬ 
ment—Is not to permit Itself to become a 
darned fool. There is no need to stymie the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
BO that the criminal gentry always have an 
upper hand. There is no reason for giving 
traitorously Inclined persons an advantage 
over and beyond that which accrues to decent 
citizens. 

The FBI has been entrusted to protect 
national security. It deserves to have the 
tools and the laws to enable it to do a good 
Job. 

The bill now In Congress. H. R. 470, by 
Representative Kxnnxth B. Kxsting. of New 
York State, should become law without too 
much delay. It Incorporates safeguards to 
honest citizens. We share Congressman 
Kkatimg'b suggestion to Congress that otir 
present Inhibitions in trying to protect our¬ 
selves against treason are ’’certainly carry¬ 
ing the right of privacy to an absurd and 
ridiculous length.” 

We believe, as Mr. Kxatxnq does, that ”no 
nation can survive which dues not meet prob¬ 
lems threatening Its very existence with mc»w 
realism than this.” 


Letters From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Price! made some remarks in re¬ 
gard to two letters from soldiers in Korea, 
which have been inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. The first by the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Bennett] on 
March 13. and the second inserted by 
myself on April 5. The gentleman from 
Illinois calls attention to the almost 
identical language of these two letters 
and attributes the similarity to some 
deep, dark Communist plot to under¬ 
mine the morale of our troops in Korea, 
and demands that the Army immedi¬ 
ately conduct an investigation into the 
source of these letters. I wish to state 
first, that I had no idea at the time I 
inserted this letter into the Record that 
another letter containing almost iden¬ 
tical language had previously been in¬ 
serted. However, since having this 
called to my attention I have conducted 
a little research into the matter and 
think possibly that I have an explana¬ 
tion for the similarity which is a little 


less sinister than that suggested by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I find that the 
writers of both letters are assigned to 
the same unit—an Engineer detach¬ 
ment. One is a corporal and the other 
a private first class. I also learned that 
five men in this unit got together and 
composed the letter in question and then 
sent it to five different papers in different 
parts of the country. 

However, it seems to me that this is 
not the important issue raised by these 
letters, irrespective of what their origi¬ 
nal source might be. I have read the 
reports of the propaganda campaign 
which the Communists are waging 
against our forces in Korea, much of it 
aimed at undermining our morale by 
raising the very questions posed in these 
two letters. One of the strange quirks 
of the military mind is that they some¬ 
times seem to think that they can main¬ 
tain morale within military units sub¬ 
ject to such attacks by somehow or other 
insulating them from the propaganda. 
Such an effort is foredoomed to failure, 
because the enemy will always succeed 
in planting the seed of dissatisfaction. 
The only effective way to cope with such 
propaganda is to keep the forces in ques¬ 
tion well supplied with answers to all 
the questions which the enemy raises. 
If there are no satisfactory answers, bad 
morale is bound to result. 

This gets me back to my original pur¬ 
pose for inserting the letter in the Rec¬ 
ord. It seems to me that the questions 
raised in the letter should be answered. 
We cannot expect to draft men and send 
them to fight and possibly die for us in 
Korea and then refuse to tell them why 
we are doing so and what our purpose 
is in fighting such a war. I inserted the 
letter in the Record because I felt that 
the questions raised in it should be and 
must be answered to the satisfaction 
not only of Corporal Case but of every 
other man in uniform in Korea. I also 
felt that I did not myself know any sat¬ 
isfactory answers to these questions, and 
if anyone did know it would have to be 
here in Washington. It was my hope 
that by my insertion of the letter in the 
Record it might come to the attention 
of some authority here in Washington 
who felt he knew the answers and would 
accept the corporal’s challenge to write 
him and give him satisfactory explana¬ 
tions. 

The answer certainly Is not to have 
the Army Investigate into the matter 
with the view that it is some sort of a 
Communist plot. Such investigations 
would usually better be described as in¬ 
quisitions, generally serving only to ag¬ 
gravate the morale problem rather than 
to rectify it. We have only to remem¬ 
ber the statement Issued by a supposedly 
responsible military official at the Lack- 
land Air Force Base in Texas last Jan¬ 
uary, attributing the reports of over¬ 
crowding and bad organization at that 
base to some sort of a subversive plot. 

I would like to state further that I 
feel that Corporal Case has every right 
to be dissatisfied with the way in which 
he has been treated by the so-called 
freedom-loving Nation. He was drafted 
at the age of 18 and taken out of high 


school before the completion of his high- 
school course, sometime about the end of 
World War IL After spending 3^ years 
in service, including a tour of duty in 
Giermany, and after having managed to 
complete his high-school course via a 
correspondence school while in service, 
he was discharged from the Army with 
the understanding that he would go into 
the inactive Reserves and not be recalled 
except in case of a national emergency. 
He then attempted to further his educa¬ 
tion and entered Indiana University. 
After barely 1 year in the university, he 
was again recalled to active military 
service last September 13 months before 
the national emergency had been de¬ 
clared by President Truman. I say that 
as an American citizen and as a man in 
uniform against his will, he has every 
right to ask these questions and he like¬ 
wise has every right to receive satisfac¬ 
tory answers. 


jEttke Departmeiit Enforcemeit of the 
Antimonopoly Laws Faulty and In- 
jurioua 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, every¬ 
body complains about monopoly and 
criticizes the laws now on the books for 
failure to curb the evil, but nobody ever 
does anything effective about it. Elabo¬ 
rate and expensive investigations about 
monopoly are conducted, usually ending 
in the rediscovery that a small number 
of corporations control a great portion 
of business, that over the years the num¬ 
ber of individual proprietors has de¬ 
creased, that wealth is concentrated and 
is growing more so, that prices are con¬ 
trolled and yet have risen, and so on. 
Tlie Investigations generally end with 
recommendations that something ought 
to be done, that bigness is ad and should 
be prohibited, that fines should be in¬ 
creased, that more money should be ap¬ 
propriated for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws, that consent decrees 
should not be made, that corporations 
should be required to have licenses from 
the Federal Government, and so on. 
More economic books are written based 
on the material gathered in the investi¬ 
gations; more and more money is ap¬ 
propriated; but the evil of monopoly 
continues and grows. As the Subcom¬ 
mittee on the Study of Monopoly of this 
House has stated, “Investigations of 
monopoly have not been lacking in re¬ 
cent years, but inquiries In this field 
which have had as their aim concrete 
legislation have been few.” (Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Study of 
Monopoly Power, of the Conunittee on 
the Judiciary, serial No. 14, part 1. p. iii.) 

I have received a letter from Mr. Harry 
C. Arthur, Jr., a constituent who is an 
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Independent exhibitor engaged in the 
motion picture theater business, describ¬ 
ing some of the monopoly conditions 
in that business which he and others 
have had to endure for a generation or 
more, and calling attention to grave 
weaknesses and failures in enforcement 
of the law, manifested by the manner in 
which the Department is at this time 
failing to deal adequately with the dis¬ 
solution of the motion picture trust. Mr. 
Arthur’s letter makes clear that at this 
time deficiency in the antitrust laws lies 
largely in the Department of Justice 
rather than in the law itself. This in¬ 
adequacy of enforcement can be easily, 
and should be quickly, corrected by the 
Department of Justice. The facts and 
views stated by Mr. Arthur, it seems to 
me, will be enlightening and of value to 
Members of Congress, and they clearly 
demand the serious, sympathetic and 
prompt action of officials of the Govern¬ 
ment in charge of the enforcement of the 
antimonopoly laws. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. Arthur’s letter as fol¬ 
lows'- 

Fanchon & Marco. Inc., 

Los Angeles, March 20. 1951. 
Hon Cari. Hinshaw, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Hinshaw: This letter is 
written to bring to your attention certain 
improper methods of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice in the ndmlnlstrution of the antitrust 
laws, which strengthen and Increase un¬ 
lawful monopoly and restraint of trade: and 
to propose legislation for the correction and 
prevention ul such methods. 

For many years I have been engaged as 
an independent exhibitor in the motion- 
picture business, principally in St Louis and 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and nearby places 
in Caliiornia. I will, therefore, deal spe¬ 
cifically with the conduct of the Department 
of Justice relative to unlawful monopoly 
and restraint of trade in the motion-picture 
business, although I am reliably inionned 
that the motion-picture ca.se lb by no means 
a rare or peculiar instance. 

The several theater companies in which I 
am interested are among the people of whom 
the Supreme Court made the following atnte- 
ment In a recent decision about the motioii- 
plcuire monopoly "The trade victims of this 
conspiracy have In large measure been the 
small independent operators. They are the 
ones that have felt most keenly the dis¬ 
criminatory practices and predatory activi¬ 
ties in which defendants have freely in¬ 
dulged. They have been the victims of the 
massed purchasing power of the larger units 
in the Industry. It is largely out of the ruins 
of the small operators that the large em¬ 
pires of exhibitors have been built." 

The motion-picture business Is about 80 
percent monopoly and 20 percent independ¬ 
ent American competitive enterprise, the 
latter, however, being subjected to heavy 
burdens and restrictions Imposed by the 
monopoly overlords. The motion-picture in¬ 
dustry is probably among the first 10 or 16 
largest industries in the United States, repre¬ 
senting in proprietors and employees half a 
million or more people, the great majority of 
whom are in the independent competitive 
part of the business. The total Income of 
the Industry Is larger but most of it accrues 
to and is distributed among people in the 
monopoly part. As of this date, about 
69.000,000 people (or less) attend motion- 
picture theaters each week in the United 
States, which Is n decrease of about 80.500.000 
In 1946, and a very substantial falling off. 


The two great and ancient evils of mo¬ 
nopoly are impoverishment of the product 
and excessive prices. Today this Industry Is 
the chronic and dying victim of both di¬ 
seases. As the monopoly has grown the qual¬ 
ity of the pictures has deteriorated and the 
admission prices have Increased. Patronage 
has fallen away. But the independent ex¬ 
hibitors desirous of retrieving the lost pa¬ 
tronage by admission price reduction are ob¬ 
structed and prevented from doing so by 
continuation of the monopoly dictation of 
high admission prices; while the monopoly 
theaters, though free and able to reduce 
prices, are unwilling and reluse. 

For 10 or 15 years prior to 1938, inde¬ 
pendent motion-picture exhibitors all over 
the country poured Into the Department of 
Justice a steady stream of complaints and 
cries for protection against the discrimina¬ 
tory practices and predatory activities ol tlie 
large film and theater companies, referred to 
many years later by the Supremo Court in 
the quotation cited above. With minor and 
Ineffectual exceptions, however, nothing was 
done by the Government under the antitrust 
laws, until July 1938. Meantime the mo¬ 
nopoly had grown to enormous proportions 
and to virtually indestructible strength. 
Many Independent exhibitors had been 
cracked on the head by the monopoly black¬ 
jack. their businesses ruined, their theaters 
closed up or torn down. I was forced to give 
up to the monopoly companies, theater In¬ 
terests in California. Arizona, and elsewhere. 
In a typical case, my business associates were 
compelled to transfer to the Fox combina¬ 
tion a beautiful, modern, newly built theater 
in Inglewood. Calif., because of the conspira¬ 
torial refusal of the other companies to 
furnish pictures for use in competition with 
Fox. Some of the independent exhibitors 
sold out in whole or in part to the monopoly, 
and became monopoly subordinates and em¬ 
ployees. Therein the country has suffered 
another of the evils ol monopoly, the relega¬ 
tion of many independent proprietors to the 
suhordinato status of dependents and serv¬ 
ants of the monopoly. 

In July 1938 the Government filed a suit 
under the antitrust laws to break up the 
monopoly. It charged that five great film 
companies had acquired practically all of the 
large first-run theaters in the principal cities 
in the country and many ol the later-run 
houses, and had divided the country up 
among themselves as to exhibition; for in¬ 
stance, the Ea.stern and Southern States 
being assigned to Paramount, and the West¬ 
ern and Pacific Coast States to Fox. It 
charged a Nation-wide sy.stem of admission 
price fixing hy these companies, the estab¬ 
lishment and practice of a multltnnous sys¬ 
tem of discriminations and restrictions im¬ 
posed on the independent theater and film 
companies, and a strict and unlawful regi¬ 
mentation of the entire industry for the 
benefit ol the large companies. In that suit 
the Government asked that the defendants 
be divested of the many theaters which they 
had acquired by the unlawful methods. 
Naturally, the filing of the Government suit 
inspired the independents with hope tliat 
thi.s harsh and un-American system would 
soon be at an end. 

But, having filed the suit, nothing else 
was done by the Government lor a long 
time. Two years later, in November 1040, 
the Department of Justice and the defend¬ 
ants entered into a consent decree, which 
provided for leaving the monopoly struc¬ 
ture organically Intact, and for the appli¬ 
cation of an experimental and obviously 
ineffectual remedy for the restrictive prac¬ 
tices. That pretended remedy was the es¬ 
tablishment of a system of tribunals 
throughout the country, financed and con¬ 
trolled by the monopoly companies, which 
were to receive complaints of the independ¬ 
ent exhibitors. The decree was a distinct 


victory for monopoly, and a sad and dis¬ 
couraging disappointment for the independ¬ 
ents. 

It took the Department of Justice about 
4 years to discover the futility of this exwri- 
ment by which monopoly was expected to 
cure monopoly. On August 7, 1044, more 
than 6 years after the institution of the 
suit, the Department officially stated that 
the consent ‘\lecree is now inadequate to 
perform its intended function of restrain¬ 
ing the violations of law alleged in the com¬ 
plaint and conforming the operation of the 
decree defendants to the requirements of 
the Sherman Act.” 

The Department of Justice Is the largest, 
the best equipped, and mo.st expensive law 
office in the world; and it i.s hard to believe 
that the futility of that consent decree was 
not clearly obvious to it in the beginning. 

The consent decree having failed, the De¬ 
partment of Justice brought the case on 
for trial, and the trial began in October 
1945. The defendants were held guilty of 
practically all the discriminations and preda¬ 
tory acts charged, and those acts were pro¬ 
hibited. Although for many years the De¬ 
partment of Justice had collected and un¬ 
doubtedly possessed much evidence of the 
unlawful methods used to eliminate Inde¬ 
pendent theaters, to ruin the exhibitors and 
to acquire their properties and businesses, 
not one of the victims was called as a wit¬ 
ness to prove this ugly and brutal phase 
of the case. Although the Department of 
Justice records must be loaded with infor¬ 
mation of such methods, no evidence at all 
to that effect was produced by the Gov¬ 
ernment. As a result, the trial court refused 
to order the divestiture of any theaters. 

On the refusal of divestiture by the trial 
court, the Department appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court, and on May 3, 1948, 
the Supreme Court handed down an opin¬ 
ion which amounted to a complete victory 
for the Government on that phase of the 
case. I am told that the decision of the 
Supreme Court is the greatest victory ever 
achieved by the Government with regard to 
dissolution of corporate monopoly, that it 
is a clarifying landmark ca.se in antimonop¬ 
oly law, and should be a powerful and effec¬ 
tual precedent lor use by the Government 
in similar cases. Brlefiy siated, the rule 
laid down in that decision was that every 
acquisition made by the unlawful methods 
and practices by the delcndants was subject 
to divestiture. The Supreme Court, there¬ 
fore, sent the case back to the trial court 
with instructions to ascertain what theaters 
had been acqulr.^d by such methods and to 
require that they be disposed of. 

Had that mandate been carried out, many 
of the theaters would have been recovered by 
former owners, and the rest would have come 
into the hands of a diversity of independent 
operators. By that method, without a doubt, 
competition would have been restored, and 
much of the wreckage and ruination caused 
by the big film companies would have been 
repaired. 

But any such wholesome result had been 
forestalled by further consent decrees be¬ 
tween the Department ol Justice and the 
monopoly companies, which represent a sur¬ 
render by the Government of at least 75 per¬ 
cent of the fruits of the victory in the Su¬ 
preme Court. These consent decrees were 
made by drawing a curtain over the savage 
and criminal competitive methods used by 
the defendants, the large film companies. 
As the trial court to which the case had been 
remanded for divestiture said: "We were also 
directed to determine whether any •illegal 
fruits’ were acquired or maintained by the 
defendants as results ol unlawful conspir¬ 
acies and to divest any such Irults, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether the monopoly had in fact 
been achieved. The plaintiff (the Govern¬ 
ment) has not Introduced evidence to sup¬ 
port any claim of divestiture of ‘illegal fruits’ 
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and expressly reserves the presentation of 
such an Issue for the future.** 

As of this time such consent decrees have 
been made with three of the five monopoly 
combinations, and according to latest re¬ 
ports, the fourth, dealing with the Pox com¬ 
bination, is to be presented to the Court 
early In April. The decrees already filed re¬ 
late to the Paramount, Warner, and RKO 
combinations. As all are substantially alike, 
I will confine my description to the Para¬ 
mount decree. 

Paramount was a great combination of pic¬ 
ture making and exhibiting corporations. It 
had about 1,500 of the principal theaters In 
the country, and was the largest aggregation 
of theaters In the world. It enjoyed very 
valuable and exclusive preferences in the use 
of the Paramount pictures. Considering the 
similar preferences and priorities with re¬ 
gard to the pictures of the other film com¬ 
panies, which the Paramount theaters also 
enjoyed as a result of the unlawful division 
of territory condemned by the Supreme 
Court, the mere number of theaters did not 
correctly reflect the dominating position of 
the company. Had the principle of dissolu¬ 
tion pronounced by the Supreme Court been 
applied, I venture to say Paramount would 
have retained less than 100 theaters. 

The Paramount consent decree was entered 
March 4, 1940. The leading feature of that 
decree was the separation of the theaters 
from the picture-making and fllm-rentlng 
part of the business. All of the theaters were 
transferred to a newly created corporation. 

As that decree was originally entered, it 
was provided that the new theater corpora¬ 
tion and the corporation retaining the pic¬ 
ture-making and renting business should not 
have common stockholders: but already that 
requirement had been modified with the con¬ 
sent of the Department of Justice. Expe¬ 
rience justifies the fear that future modifi¬ 
cations will be made and in the end a com¬ 
plete community of Interest and reunion of 
the companies will occur. In fact, the decree 
provides that the court shall retain juris¬ 
diction for future modifications. 

The second main feature of the Paramount 
decree was an ostensible requirement that 
the new theater company should dispose of 
some of the theaters received by it in the 
divorcement transaction. The maximum re¬ 
quirement of the decree is that the corpora¬ 
tion shall divest about 700 theaters, which 
would still leave It the largest aggregation 
of theaters in the world, still possessing the 
massed purchasing power condemned by the 
Supreme Court. I say the requirement to 
dispose of theaters is merely ostensible be- 
cause in this respect the decree Is so heavily 
loaded with conditions, alternatives, choices, 
options, and qualifications favoring the re¬ 
tention of theaters by Paramount that It 
amounts to no real requirement at all. More¬ 
over, those contingencies and escape devices 
with which the decree is loaded will give rise 
to so many complex factual and legal Issues 
to be referred to and decided by the court 
that compliance, if it ever occurs, will be 
postponed for many years. 

The third main feature of the decree Is 
the express permission to Paramount to ac¬ 
quire many theaters. One would not expect 
to find such permission in a judgment whose 
ostensible purpose is to end monopoly and 
dissolve the massed purchasing power which 
had been used so Injuriously to the public 
Interest. In many instances exhibitors found 
It Impossible to get a necessary supply of pic¬ 
tures unless they gave up an Interest In their 
businesses to the monopoly film companies, 
and as a result Paramount acquired stock 
Interests In many such companies. In such 
cases, the decree. Instead of compelling re¬ 
linquishment of the acquired Interest, per¬ 
mits Paramount to acquire the outstanding 
interest. The dj'cree of March 1940, how¬ 
ever, placed a limit on such acquisitions. 


For Instance, as to theaters in Texas, the 
permission to make such an acquisition is 
limited to 44 theaters. But as recently as 
March 1 that limitation has been modified 
and broken down with the consent of the 
Department of Justice, and by a method 
which r -wms to have been largely devised by 
Ck>vemment lawyers. 

That transaction, which was effectuated 
by an amendment <tf the decree of March 
1949, also provides for the ostensible dives¬ 
titure of other theaters, supposed to offset in 
some measure the number of theaters ac¬ 
quired, but. again, that provision is subject 
to a complexity of conditions, exceptions, 
options, and qualifications, which make the 
divestitures Improbable and long delayed, 
and which will Involve the court in the de¬ 
cision of numerous questions, all favoring 
the retention of the l^est number of the¬ 
aters by Paramount. The mere administra¬ 
tion of this amendment, which is to occur 
over a period of 5 years or more, will un¬ 
doubtedly cost the Government hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the money appropri¬ 
ated by Congress for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

On March 1 last the Court was asked by 
the Department of Justice to approve a 
transaction by which Paramount acquired 
and added to theaters already held from 95 
to 171 theaters In Texas, by acquiring the 
Consolidated Theaters, Inc., for $12^00,000. 
Three Government lawyers appeared and 
strongly urged the Court to approve the 
transaction, on the specious theory that to 
Increase the number of theaters already con¬ 
trolled by Paramount would promote compe¬ 
tition In tbe exhibition field In Texas and 
elsewhere. Two short days before tbe hear, 
ing a statement was published In one of the 
trade periodicals that objections to the trans¬ 
action would be permitted. Naturally, be¬ 
cause of the extreme shortness of the time 
and the meager and Inexact information pub¬ 
lished, few people in the industry were able 
to take advantage of the permission. Nev¬ 
ertheless, my counsel appeared and regis¬ 
tered serious objections to the transaction. 
Under the circumstances, those objections 
were foredoomed to failure; and the Court 
accepted the pr(^;>OBal of the Department of 
Justice. For our pains my counsel and the 
people represented by him were severely crit¬ 
icized by the Government and Paramount 
counsel lor making the objection. 

It was, indeed, too much to expect the 
Court to reject such a transaction spon¬ 
sored by an important department of the 
Government in conjunction with the $100,- 
000,000 Paramount Co., merely upon the ob¬ 
jection of a few small companies, however 
valid and correct their criticisms might be. 

The manner in which this case has been 
handled has produced widespread lack of 
confidence among Independent exhibitors 
throughout the country in the sincerity and 
effectiveness of the Department of Justice in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. Su¬ 
preme Co\irt Justice Jackson, and former At¬ 
torney General. Is reported to have stated 
that antitrust cases have been brought for 
political reasons; and, in the light of the 
motion-picture consent judgments, one 
wonders whether they are not also settled 
on the same basis. The following is an ex¬ 
cerpt from newspapers published on Febru¬ 
ary 10, 1951: 

“At a recent New York Bar Association 
dinner. Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
stated that for some years antitrust suits 
were started against business firms on a 
political basis. 

“Jackson added that be saw no reason for 
not being candid about the situation. ’Af¬ 
ter all,' he said ‘they had to be picked on 
some basis." 

“Reports of those present at the dinner 
reveal that Jackson and others present got a 
big laugh out of his admission." 


Tbe foregoing is by no means a rare and 
isolated case. If such maladministration of 
the antitrust laws is not ended, Congress 
ought to cease appropriating money for the 
enforcement of those laws. I am Informed 
that the current appropriation is close to 
four million dollars, much of which, as I 
have shown, has been misused for tbe crea¬ 
tion and protection ol monopoly and re¬ 
straint of trade. 

Specifically, I suggest that Congress should 
amend the antitrust laws by enacting that 
no decree In any antitrust case shall be con¬ 
sented to by the Department of Justice and 
entered by the court until at least 00 days 
public notice shall have been given to pieo- 
ple In the trade affected, and a full and com¬ 
plete opportunity has been had to register 
their objections and counter proposals in 
the court, with the right to appeal if the 
objections and proposals shall be disre¬ 
garded. I suggest also that the appropria¬ 
tion for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws should contain a limitation to the effect 
that no part should be paid for services in¬ 
cident to tbe entry or modification of any 
consent decree providing for the retention 
or acquisition by any company of any prop¬ 
erty or business which has been, or may be, 
acquired or used by or for monopolistic 
methods. 

If only part of what I state is true, I think 
you will agree with me that the powers of 
our great and beloved Government for en¬ 
forcement of the antitrust laws have been 
greatly abused, and that the restrictions de¬ 
scribed above should be Imposed so that the 
laws may be enforced against and not in 
favor of monopoly. All, or almost all, of the 
foregoing can be proven by records of the 
Department of Justice, including records of 
interviews with and evidence furnished by 
many independent exhibitors throughout 
tbe coimtry. 

1 stand ready, also, to furnish such other 
Information to the same effect as Is available 
to me. 

Respectfully, 

Fancuon & Marco, Inc., 
By Habxt C. Aithus, Jr. 


CoichiBati Enqnver PbII 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I am including an editorial from a 
recent issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
which centralizes the results of a poll 
taken by that newspaper on 10 of the 
most important subjects of discussion 
today. Since the ballots on the.se ques¬ 
tions went into more than 300,000 homes 
In the Central Ohio Valley, the view¬ 
points of those who replied aie of partic¬ 
ular interest. 

The editorial follows; 

Readers Vote “No" ok “18" Draft. Propor- 

TIOKAL RXPRSSENTATIOK, TROMAK, ACHE- 

soK—^Atso Abmt Abroad—Unlprs Congress 

Acts—"Yes" ok Red Iwqttirt, Wage, 

Control 

(By Ollle M. James) 

History is on the dead run these days. 
Profoundly important decisions are being 
reached almost amidst a mlllrace of mo¬ 
ments. From the somber chambers of city 
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council to the august assemblies at Lake Suc¬ 
cess. things are happening. The destiny of 
the Nation is being written with a hurried 
hand. The shape of tomorrow's world Is 
being determined. Everybody, It would 
seem, Is speaking In the name of the public. 

What does John Smith think about It—and 
his wife Mary? 

A plain wholesome curiosity about the In¬ 
dividual viewpoint on the urgent Issues of 
the day prompted the Enquirer to run an 
Enquirer Reader’s Poll ballot last week end, 
urging the expression of Individual view¬ 
points on 10 of the forenwst topics of popu¬ 
lar discussion. 

These ballots went into more than 300,000 
homes In the central Ohio Valley, concerting 
both the daily and Sunday subscription lists 
of the Enquirer. There was no expectation 
that the return would constitute a scientific 
pol, even though the base of public opinion 
thereby contacted was vastly broader than 
ordinarily is reached by the scientific poll¬ 
sters No prizes were offered, and no pres¬ 
sure was exerted for people to respond. The 
ballots merely were printed as an oppor¬ 
tunity for individuals to register their view¬ 
points. 

Some of the results were surprising. A 
straight news story would blurt them' out In 
the lead. In this report, though, they are 
purpo.sely subordinated to all this preamble 
of explanation to emphasize that the editors 
of the Enquirer are not trying to prove any¬ 
thing. nor did they want to prove nnything, 
by calling on the voice of the public. 

Only 1,610 voted in the reader’s poll. We 
say "only 1,610" again merely for the sake 
of keeping things In proper perspective, al¬ 
though that was n fair sample or cross-sec¬ 
tion ol readers who took the time and went 
to the trouble and expense of filling out the 
poll forms and mailing them hack to the 
Enquirer. (Many pretentious scientific polls 
have based their conclusions on far fewer 
responses.) 

Furthermore, renders were asked to vote on 
all 10 ihsue.s—and mo.st did. So It was as¬ 
sumed that there would be some taalnncing- 
out ol personal prejudices on the various 
Issues. 

This was the ".sock-dolager": In response 
to tlie first question. "Were Harry Truman 
to run again for President of the United 
States, would you vote lor him?” Only 93 
out of 1,5GB persons snid "Yes ” Perceiita';e- 
wise. the reader opinion against President 
Truman’.s reelccllon vns equaled In only one 
other category. On the seventh question of 
the poll, "Do you believe in Government pre¬ 
vention ol Strikes during time of war and 
national emergency?" there was another pre¬ 
ponderance of 94 percent—this time affirma¬ 
tive 

Although comments were not solicited, 
some readers went to special effort to em¬ 
phasize how they felt on the subject of re¬ 
electing President Truman. Here are a few 
comments culled from the returns: "Hell, 
no.” "A thousand times no." "We need 
character, ability, and thrift In Washing¬ 
ton." "Never did vote for him ” "Yes; 11 he 
is opposed to Taft or McCaiithy.” "He 
should be impeached,” 

Eighty-eight percent of the readers re¬ 
sponding to the poll answered "Yes” to the 
second question on the list, "Should the mil¬ 
itary forces of Chlang Kai-shek be used In 
the conflict in Korea?” 

There was a notable unanimity of re¬ 
sponse to the third question on the readers’ 
poll, "Is President Truman Justified in keep¬ 
ing Dean Acheson as Secretary of State?” 
Eighty-five percent of the poll returns wore 
marked "No” on this question. 

Were the ballot markers strictly men and 
women opposed to administration policies? 
The returns provided some answer (and 
tended to bear out the hope that Individual 
prejudices and biases would level off In the 


answering of 10 different questions) when 
readers voted almost 2 to 1. or 938 against 
620, In favor of continuing the United Na¬ 
tions’ offensive north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

“Shall we send four more divisions to Eu¬ 
rope without the consent of Congress?” This 
question—hewing to the heart of the great 
debate in Washington—was answered in the 
negative by 80 percent of the readers, 

"Is the drafting of lO-year-olds necessary 
and proper?” On this question there was a 
.significant division of opinion. Forty-six 
percent said “Yes" and 54 percent said "No.” 
(Ol all 10 questions, the second largest num¬ 
ber of readers avoided committing them¬ 
selves on this Issue.) 

"Do you favor tighter control of wages as 
well os of prices to halt Inflation?" That, 
the last question on the poll, encountered 
surprising accord. The vole was 91 percent 
for tighter control. 

By the same precise percentage, readers 
expressed approval of a State-wide investiga¬ 
tion of communism In Ohio, as recently or¬ 
dered by unanimous vote of the State gen¬ 
eral assembly. Only 9 percent of the readers 
opposed the Idea. 

A local issue, phrased In this question: "If 
you voted for the proportional representa¬ 
tion type of election in 1947, would you again 
vote for It?" yielded a striking response. The 
vote, as broken down into percentage.s, was 65 
to 35 against proportional representation. 
The totals ran: For proportional representa¬ 
tion. 359: against, 6.54; not voting, 597. (The 
poll ballots asked persons living outside Cin¬ 
cinnati to Ignore the question, so the number 
of those not voting therefore Included both 
nonresidents ns well as previou.s opponents 
of proportional representation.) 

What does It all prove? The editors ol the 
Enquirer do not undertake to soy. But they 
are proceeding on the assumption that it has 
been an interesting experiment In sampling 
general public opinion on the foremost issues 
ol the day—and that It has given John Smith 
and his wife Mary a chance to say what they 
think on specific questions, apart from Elec¬ 
tion Day pressures ol politics. The poll will 
be repeated periodically hereafter, as Impor¬ 
tant issues arise. 

This new.spaper—and every conscientious 
man In public office—wants to know how 
America thinks. 

Hu Hots were received from some very im¬ 
portant persona'jcs. But the editors rested 
their opinion, in deciding on the worth of the 
readers’ poll, on a note irom one woman 
reader. It said simply: 

"Thanks lor the privilege of expressing my 
opinion.” 


Address of Hon. John Davis Lodge 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. April 5. 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following text of 
remarks of the Honorable John Lodge, 
Governor of Connecticut, before the 
quarterly New England Council dinner. 
Hartford, March 22, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Robertson, ofllccra and 
members of the New England Council, hon¬ 
ored guests. It gives me especial pleasure to 
welcome you to Hartford, and to meet with 
60 many citizens of dlsUnction from Con¬ 


necticut and from our sister New England 
States. 

Your distinguished president. Mr. Wheeler, 
has accorded me what I can describe only as 
an overwhelming introduction. Assuredly 
my own modest merits deserve no such gen¬ 
erous accolade. I can only assume that as a 
large, handsome man, he is accustomed to 
doing things in a large handsome way. 

In recent weeks it has been my privilege 
to see Mr. Wheeler In action at close range. 
I noted with admiration the vigor and tenac¬ 
ity with which he grapples with problems 
close to his heart. It was never my good 
fortune to see him play football for the 
alma mater which we share in common, 
but knowing that he was one of the greate.st 
tackles ever to perform for Harvard, I found 
myself wishing that there could be a few 
Walter Wheelers on Harvard’s present day 
football .squads. 

This morning, attracted by the beauty of 
the scene. I w'alked part way to the office. 
And as I went along, I thought what a re¬ 
markable organization the New England 
Council Is. I reflected upon all that the 
Council has done to promote winter sports In 
New England, It has given us skiing for the 
Christmas week end and for the New Year’s 
week end. And now. lo and behold. It pro¬ 
vides us with skiing for the Easter week end. 

Recognizing the Indomitable spirit and 
resourcefulness of your president. I have no 
doubt that that Ingenious gentleman could. 
If he put hi.s mind to the problem, see to it 
that we have skiing also for the Fourth of 
July. 

I take great satisfaction from being with 
my fellow New Englanders this evening. 
For, both as individuals In your several com¬ 
munities and ns a well-organized body, you 
represent the best in civic responsibility. 
Because of your devotion to this historic 
and beautiful region, because ol your faith 
In yourselves, and your neighbors, you have 
banded together to foster, not merely the 
economy of the New England States, but the 
Ideals and the traditions stamped by our 
stout forefathers upon the rugged hills and 
gracious valleys of the area. 

In your more than a quarter century of 
service to New England, you have con¬ 
tributed tellingly to the development of our 
Industries which now produce manufactures 
totaling more than $14,000,000,000 annually. 
Bccnubc of your far-.sighted and constructive 
attitudes, you have assuredly been a com¬ 
pelling factor in the attainment of New 
England’s excellent labor-management rec¬ 
ord. You have helped to make famous the 
agricultural products of our region. You 
have given impetus to the sound growth of 
our many colleges, universities and techni¬ 
cal and preparatory schools. 

Moreover, while on the one hand you have 
encouraged among us a prosperous buslnebs 
and Indu.strlal economy, you have also made 
your Influence felt in the achievement of 
greater economy and efficiency In the con¬ 
duct of State and local government affairs. 
In short, the New England council has been 
a good friend and wise counselor to the 
entire region. Under your guidance and 
tutelage you have enabled New England to 
fulfill more abundantly the destiny to which 
it is entitled through the superlative char¬ 
acter and ability of its people. 

Such thoughtful efforts have not only 
their long-term value. Their worth be¬ 
comes dramatically apparent in times of 
stress. There is no doubt In my mind that 
we in New England have been enabled by 
the program of the council to make a 
notably more effective contribution lo the 
national defense effort than would other¬ 
wise have been possible. 

At the opening of the Connecticut Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, I said, "We in Connecticut 
must, as we have done in the past, throw into 
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the scale of our national defense all the cre¬ 
ative energy and all the productive Increase 
of which our 2,000.000 citisens are capable. 
Connecticut Is a famous arsenal of the Na¬ 
tion” and hns been since Ell Whitney at an 
abandoned sawmill In Hamden developed the 
methods of mass production to provide rifles 
for Washington’s army. During the last war 
Connecticut had the highest per capita pro¬ 
duction of war goods of all the States. 
Sprlnglleld, Vt., achieved the same honor 
for communities. Many of the things which 
can be said for each of the New England 
States can be recited with equal accuracy 
for all New England. We In New England 
must, as we have done In the past, throw 
Into the scale of our national defense all 
the creative energy and all the productive 
Increase of which our 9,333,000 citizens are 
capable. 

One of the reasons for the creation and 
for the continued existence of the New Eng¬ 
land Council Is to provide a medium whereby 
the business leaders of New England can 
express their opinions concerning public 
affairs and help guide the actions of govern¬ 
ment. The existence of the organization as 
such a medium seems, however, to have led 
some business leaders to believe that there 
Is no need for them to be vocal individually. 

Inasmuch as the business leader is almost 
Invariably a person of superior initiative and 
sense of responsibility, and since In many 
Instances he Is able to express his views 
forcefully and cogently. It Is to be hoped 
that you who play leading roles In our econ¬ 
omy will be willing Individually, as well as 
collectively, to demonstrate your belief In 
our economic, social, and governmental sys¬ 
tems by expressing your opinions freely and 
in public. 

The currency of the businessman is dol¬ 
lars. We who hold public office are con¬ 
cerned with another kind of currency—the 
currency called public support. May I be 
BO bold as to suggest that if our business 
leaders are to be truly influential in public 
affairs, they must be as courageous in terms 
of their own currency as they would like 
their public servants to be when those pub¬ 
lic servants arc placed under pressure by 
certain segments of the electorate. 

At the suggestion of the six New England 
governors, the New England Council vras 
brought Into being a little more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The succeeding 
governors have continued to cooperate with 
each other in the furtherance of projects of 
value to all New England. 

As we become more and more concerned 
with the same problems we shall need fur¬ 
ther to implement the New England Gov¬ 
ernors’ Conference by some kind of informal 
machinery to develop material for consid¬ 
eration by the governors at their meeting 
and for carrying out the policies determined 
by them. 

Each of the States has a commission on 
Intergovernmental cooperation. I am sug¬ 
gesting to Gov. Sherman Adams, of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Governors’ Con¬ 
ference. that those commissions be utilized 
to do the staff work. 

I attended earlier this month in Washing¬ 
ton the New England Economic and Defense 
Conference sponsored by the New England 
congressional delegation and the New Eng¬ 
land Council. To me it did not seem that 
the Federal procurement agencies have set 
up at this time adequate machinery to keep 
small business informed on contract and 
subcontract opportunities. The New Eng¬ 
land people might well work out more prac¬ 
tical methods. I have designated the Con¬ 
necticut Development Commission as the of¬ 
ficial State agency to assist small business In 
this matter. That agency will be glad to 
work together with similar offices In the 


other New England Statea and with your 
council. 

The New England States have for many 
years cooperated with one another In the 
conservation and development of our natural 
resources through the medium of interstate 
compacts. 

All the States except Vermont are pari- 
ners in the Atlantic States Marine Fisheries 
Compact. All have joined the compact for 
mutual assistance in fighting forest fires. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti¬ 
cut are members of the New England Inter¬ 
state Water Pollution Control Compact. It 
seems likely that Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire and possibly Maine will Join this year. 
The Federal New England-New York Inter- 
Agency Committee a week ago gave the States 
a green light for going ahead with action 
on interstate compacts concerned with con¬ 
trol of floods In the Connecticut and Merri¬ 
mack River Valleys. 

Currently, the New England States are 
working on a compact for mutual assistance 
for civil defense. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire have already ratified a civil de¬ 
fense agreement. I understand that the civil 
defense authorities of the area are to meet In 
Boston on April 3 to devise an agreement 
for all the New England States which can 
be submitted to Congress for approval as a 
compact. As a further safeguard for the 
lives and homes of our people, and in pro¬ 
tection of the New England industries so 
vital to national defense, I trust that this 
compact will shortly come into being. 

Of considerable Interest to everyone in 
New England Is the 4-year study of our 
natural resources and those of New York 
State by a committee of six Federal agencies 
created by Presidential directive. 

I might say, parenthetically, that of all the 
water flowing In Connecticut’s 8,600 miles 
of rivers and brooks, 70 percent comes Into 
Connecticut from outside the State. The 
Connecticut River at the Massachusetts- 
Connecticut State line represents approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of our inland water re¬ 
sources. We are naturally keenly Interested 
in working with the up-river States In water 
management problems. 

I am very much pleased that the Inter- 
Agency Committee last Friday. In response to 
my urgiiiR, gave the four States In the Con¬ 
necticut Kiver Valley full clearance to ratify 
the Connecticut River flood control com¬ 
pact ns drafted by the duly authorized repre¬ 
sentatives of the States. That action lends 
much weight to the statements of the Inter¬ 
agency committee that It wishes to cooper¬ 
ate with the State governments in resources 
management programs. Failure to have 
given New England a green light In this 
matter and on the New England Interstate 
water pollution control compact would have 
constituted a serious setback to State partici¬ 
pation In the work of the committee. 

We can also all approve the action of the 
Interagency committee last Friday during 
Its meeting here In Hartford, giving the 
Army engineers and the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission clearance to take such action as they 
see lit, without waiting for further study by 
the committee, relative to the proposed con¬ 
struction of a hydroelectric dam In the Con¬ 
necticut River at Enfield Rapids. 

This constitutes a favorable precedent for 
leaving the way open for the development of 
other desirable power projects In New Eng¬ 
land and New York without waiting for the 
conclusions of the interagency committee 
in June of 1964. 

But your program tomorrow morning In¬ 
cludes a discussion of the Interagency com¬ 
mittee’s work and I will refrain from further 
comment concerning It, other than to ex¬ 
press the opinion that the States seem to be 
more than pulling their weight in the boat. 


It is to be hoped that the results of the 
4 years of study will be such that all New 
England can support it. 

I am sure you will understand If I take 
some family pride in the Federal Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1950. Sec¬ 
tion 205 of that act, as most of you know, 
resulted from the introduction in the Con¬ 
gress of the so-called Lodge-Furcolo amend¬ 
ment. a bipartisan measure sponsored by my 
brother. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
and Congressman Fubcolo, of Springfield, 
Mass. That amendment was the inception 
of the program being carried out by the New 
England-New York Inter-Agency Committee. 

I am still at a loss to understand why this 
section, which had the general approval of 
both Houses of the Congress, should have 
been so severely criticized by the President 
and why it should have been necessary for 
him to resort to a Presidential directive to 
achieve the some general objective. But this 
is not the time to debate that question. 

At a meeting of the New England Gover¬ 
nors in Boston last January. I asked whether 
the study authorized by the Congress was to 
be forgotten and whether there would be 
duplication of expenditure or manpf)wer to 
cover the same field under both congres¬ 
sional and Presidential directives. 

I have been assured by Col. F. F. Freeh, 
chairman of the committee, that this matter 
has been given continuing and serious con¬ 
sideration and that every effort Is being made 
to avoid such duplication. 

When the interagency committee com¬ 
pletes Its study in 1964 the New England 
States should continue their Interstate co¬ 
operation in the development of plans, pro¬ 
grams. and projects for the continued man¬ 
agement of natural resources in those ways 
which will best satisfy the needs and desires 
of our people. 

Those needs and desires will Increase and 
change from time to time and those changes 
will always make It possible to undertake new 
plans. We must be sure that Interest in our 
soil, forest, mineral, wildlife, and water re¬ 
sources is not permitted to diminish with 
the ending of the study. 

When I first accepted the Invitation to 
speak at this meeting I hoped to be able 
to make a definite statement concerning the 
proposal to build a steel mill in New Eng¬ 
land. Unfortunately, It Is not possible to 
do so tonight. In connection with the dis¬ 
cussion of whether a steel mill should be 
built in Connecticut or in New England, It 
Is of interest to note that the IirsL success¬ 
ful iron mill in America was In Massachu¬ 
setts and that the first steel made in America 
was produced in Simsbury, Conn. 

As you know, the New England Steel De¬ 
velopment Corp. established by your organi¬ 
zation, to promote the construction of a 
steel mill In New England, engaged a firm 
of consulting engineers to determine the 
potential market which could be supplied 
competitively by a steel mill In Waterford, 
Conn., and also to prepare estimates of the 
cost of construction and of operation for 
such a mill and to determine whether It 
would be a sound business venture. Gov¬ 
ernor Bowles appointed a Governor’s steel 
advisory committee to advise Connecticut 
as to the feasibility of constructing such a 
mill in this State. 

The report of the engineers was submitted 
2 weeks ago and was immediately withdrawn. 
Your steel development corporation is now 
awaiting a revised report. Until it Is re¬ 
ceived and can be studied neither your cor¬ 
poration nor our committee can state defi¬ 
nitely whether the mill can be expected to 
operate as a private enterprise project. The 
Governor’s steel advisory committee has re¬ 
ported to me that it cannot make a recom¬ 
mendation as to the desirability or feasi¬ 
bility of the project. 
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Your corporation obtained from the Fed¬ 
eral Government a certificate of necessity 
under the internal revenue law which would 
permit the steel mill to depreciate three- 
fourths of its Investment at 20 percent per 
year Instead of the normal 3 % percent. This 
certificate expires in 7 weeks. 

A number of such certificates have been 
Issued to encourage expansion of steel pro¬ 
duction capacity of the country as a defense 
measure. The Federal agencies have indi¬ 
cated that additional certificates will not be 
issued. We have not yet learned definitely 
whether the certificate for the New England 
mill can be renewed. 

The Connecticut General Assembly has be¬ 
fore it a proposal that the State grant power 
of eminent domain to acquire the site in 
Waterford, Conn,, selected by your corpora¬ 
tion. for the mill. There is understandable 
reluctance however, about taking such a 
drastic step until there is sufficient guaranty 
that the proposed mill will be economically 
feasible and will provide the hoped-for bene¬ 
fits to New England’s and Connecticut's 
economy. 

I have appointed a community adjust¬ 
ment committee to define the type of col¬ 
lateral problems which might develop in 
eastern Connecticut as a result of the con¬ 
struction of the proposed steel mill and to 
suggest what steps should he taken to meet 
those problems. 

It seems likely that the reports of the 
couhultlng engineers, the New England Steel 
Development Corp., the governor’s steel ad¬ 
visory committee and the committee on com¬ 
munity adjustment problems will .shortly bo 
available for consideration. 

Despite the fact that New England Is a 
well-knit entity in many respects there still 
is less community Interest thrCiUghout the 
urea than was once the case. The New Eng¬ 
land Council has done much to belter this 
situation, but there remains room lor 
Improvement. 

We in Connecticut have ton little knowl¬ 
edge of w’hat goes on in the northern New 
England States, partly because the news 
from lliere which reaches Connecticut papers 
through various news services is to a con¬ 
siderable degree the sensational type. Simi¬ 
larly, the newspapers of the Northern States 
carry too little news ol what is happening lu 
Connecticut. 

For example, we in New England are very 
much Interested in hydroelectric power, but 
there are lew people in southern New Eng¬ 
land who know that a power dam was fin¬ 
ished on the Connecticut River in New 
Hampshire and Vermont last year and that 
another Is proposed for construction In the 
near future. Residents of northern New 
England have little knowledge of the pro¬ 
posal to construct a power dam on the Con¬ 
necticut River in Connecticut. 

New' England’s consumption of power is 
growing by leaps and bounds. During the 
war a number of power generators sched¬ 
uled lor Installation here were diverted by 
the Federal Government to other ports of 
the United States and to Russia. Since the 
war. much new generating capacity has been 
Installed. We have managed to meet all 
demands and at the same time keep on hand 
a larger margin of emergency reserve than 
any other region in the country. Power con¬ 
sumption will continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. Consummation of present plans will 
keep us ahead of the demand. 

New England is a high-cost area for mak¬ 
ing power as It is a high-cost area lor 
making other things. We have high wage 
scales and must Import raw materials. In 
the scurry to see that we always have ade¬ 
quate facilities for making all the power 
we can use, we must not forget to keep a 
sharp pencil at work on the cost of power. 
It Is not enough to simply make sure that 


rates are equitable as between producer and 
consumer. Keeping the rates Just is one 
thing. Keeping them as low as possible is 
even more Important. 

The proposals for the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and the development of hydroelectric power 
at the International Rapids and projected 
redevelopment of Niagara Falls for additional 
hydroelectric power are of more than aca¬ 
demic Interest to the people of New England. 
For many years there has been a belief In 
New England that development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway from the ocean to the Great 
Lakes would have adverse effects on Now 
England’s harbors and on the waterway and 
railway transportation systems of the area. 

Recommendations by General Marshall and 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Defense Moblllzer, 
that the St. Lawrence seaway should be built 
promptly, indicate the importance ascribed 
to this project as a defense measure. We 
in New England should make every effort to 
determine the adverse effects which thi.s de¬ 
velopment might bring about In New Eng¬ 
land and to take steps to compensate for 
them. 

Now England, which provides such a rela¬ 
tively large portion of the Federal tax dollar, 
should obtain dependable assurance that the 
proposed .seaway, which would cost the citi¬ 
zens of this area so much money, must at 
least not hurt the citizens of the area. More¬ 
over. those parts of New England which, geo¬ 
graphically, are in a position to benefit from 
the projected new hydroelectric power devel¬ 
opment should seek to establish that such 
benefit is to be forthcoming. 

For many years there has been an exchange 
of some power between New England and 
New York State. We should determine the 
plans of New York State for integrating the 
power developed at the St. Lawrence and at 
Niagara Palls through existing transmission 
and distribution systems of New York State 
and the surrounding States, particularly 
New England. 

The St. Lawrence and Niagara power Is 
largely base power and there is a likelihood 
that peak power developed at proposed 
hydroelectric sites In New England cun bo 
exchanged with New York. 

In the best interests of New England we 
should work with the New* York State people 
In the furtherance of their program. 

Possessed of relatively meager natural re¬ 
sources. New England has evolved from a 
wilderness into a densely populated and 
heavily industrallzcd region with unusually 
high per capita income and standards of 
living. Ingenuity and a willingness to work 
together have been welded by a traditional 
Independence of spirit into a winning 
formula. 

Our spiritual, educational, and cultural 
standards do not lag behind our material 
attainments. 

It is interesting to reflect that three- 
fourths of New England’s land area is covered 
forest growth. In no other region ol the 
United States Is the proportion of forest land 
as great as it is In New England. 

Early in the twentieth century New Eng¬ 
land took the lead in the United States In 
working for the purchase of mountain lands 
for national forests. The two national for¬ 
ests in New England have . significant role 
In the New England fore.stry picture, but 
they are small in relation to the total forest 
area of the six States. New England’s fores¬ 
try problem Is primarily a problem of man¬ 
agement of privately owned lands. 

In thickly populated and heavily Indus¬ 
trialized Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
forests occupy two-thirds and three-fifths of 
the land areas. Population is concentrated 
and cropland Is scarce. Agriculture, like 
population. Is concentrated In the most suit¬ 
able areas and like Industry is highly special¬ 
ized. New England counties In Maine, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and Connecticut rank high among 


2,500 competing counties In the United States 
In the value of farm products. 

We cannot, as you of the New England 
council so well recognize, rest on our oars. 
Other areas, until recently, relatively unde¬ 
veloped, with more abundant natural re¬ 
sources and with new-found devices are 
building fast on the Industrial and commer¬ 
cial foundations on which our forefathers 
struggled laboriously. We must not be con¬ 
tent to keep abreast of the stream of civiliza¬ 
tion which forever flows at an Increasing 
speed. We must continue to pioneer—not 
against the obstacles of a new country, but 
to surmount the higher and higher hurdles 
which are natural developments in an old 
region. Our job is one of rebuilding and 
redevelopment. 

I had opportunity the other day to read 
the attractive and tastefully compiled book¬ 
let recently issued by the New England 
ccuncll. I was particularly struck by Its 
compelling title “The Rising Tide Lifts All 
the Boats.” 

"The rising tide lifts all the boats.” How 
aptly that phrase describes the meaning 
which underlies the work of the council. 
For your efforts are not channeled Into a 
narrow field You do not concern younselves 
solely with greater volume of business or 
larger output of production, useful though 
such progress is to the development of our 
region. You have enlarged your concepts to 
the circle of your duties. In a large-spirited 
way you have directed your very great 
talents and energies to the whole problem of 
making New England a better and still better 
area in which to live, to work, and to bring 
up the children whose endeavors will be 
built upon our own. This is an intelligent 
and modern-minded approach. 

We who have been entrusted with public 
office in New England must look increasingly 
to you of the New England council for In¬ 
formed opinion and for help In the shaping 
and execution of the policies which we hold 
vital to the well-being of our communities, 
our Slates, and the entire section. 

New England has a unique flavor. Around 
the very words. “New England” have accreted 
a store of legend and tradition. It is a flavor 
compounded of our salty ways and our fabled 
Independence ol spirit. Its essence clings to 
our picturesque hills and nestles around the 
centuries old homesteads ol our quiet valleys. 

When we think of New England, what pic¬ 
tures come to the mind: Magnificent 
stretches of white sen beach, brooks, and 
streams turbulent as the course of our his¬ 
tory, wide rivers, and majestic lakes. New 
England Is the laconic twang of the Yankee 
farmer; It is the skilled fingers of the artisan; 
It Is the deep snow of Maine winters; it Is the 
diverse arts and crafts of a hundred hardy 
racial stc’cks; It is the clang of 20,000 busy 
factories; it is the immemorial shade of 
campus elms. 

But for all New England's scenic charm, 
for all lt.s quaint lore, for all Its mighty tra¬ 
dition, this region of ours ow’es Its real great¬ 
ness to another factor, and that factor is 
the human growth and progress which have 
been made in our six States for more than 
300 years. Roll back that long chronicle and 
you will observe that the core of New Eng¬ 
land Is the courage, the hardihood, and the 
dynanism of her people. Those are the 
qualities that have made us a great region, 
and that will keep us a great region. 

I salute you gentlemen of the New Eng¬ 
land council for yc^ determination that 
these priceless attributes of New England 
character and talent shall be given their full¬ 
est encouragement to flower and to spread. 
For what God has given us in New England 
let us offer thanks not alone with our 
tongues but with enduring creative enter¬ 
prise of hand and heart and mind to the end 
that this region which we love and serve 
shall become a land teeming with productive 
Increase, and shall prosper in all Its ways. 
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Voice of America and Chariet M. Haltea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED E.BUSBEY 

or ILLINOIS 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] read into the 
Record a portion of the committee hear¬ 
ings which pertained to the Voice of 
America program where he was interro¬ 
gating Mr, Charles M. Hulten, general 
manager. International Information and 
Education Exchange Program. The gen¬ 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
left the impression that he does not be¬ 
lieve Mr. Hulten is qualified to be gen¬ 
eral manager of this tremendous opera¬ 
tion, and particularly the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica program. I concur in the opinion of 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

There seems to be a discrepancy be¬ 
tween his evaluation of Mr. Hulten and 
the profile of Mr. Hulten which appears 
on page 10 of the March 21, 1951, edi¬ 
tion of the V. S. A. Life Air Bulletin, 
for use by press and radio. The profile 
of Mr. Hulten which appears in this bul¬ 
letin reads as follows: 

Charles M. Hulten, General Manaoer, In¬ 
ternational Information and Education 

Exchange Program 

(In Burma an agriculturalist tells a farmer 
how to Improve bis crops. In Indonesia a 
musician reads a review of a New York con¬ 
cert. In Chile a classroom of children watch 
an educational film. In Poland a woman 
turns a radio dial to hear bow the United 
Nations is fighting Comiirunlst aggression. 
These and countless similar Incidents are 
the end result of America’s Information and 
educational exchange program, which every 
day sends the voice of democracy sounding 
around the world.) 

In January 1950 the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State decided that this program, 
which is the Nation's most effective method 
of combating Kremlin propaganda, needed 
a general manager. The decision was made 
BO that Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Public Affairs, could be 
freed of the day-to-day problems of the ex¬ 
panding program to devote more of his time 
to high-level policy matters. 

There was one logical person to fill the 
position Of general manager for the pro¬ 
gram; the dynamic, square-jawed man who 
was then serving as Deputy Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Administration—Charles M. 
Hulten. Mr. Hulten had had wide experience 
as a newspaperman and university profes¬ 
sor. He had held executive positions in the 
Government for almost 10 years. His abili¬ 
ties in the fields of administration and in- 
Information had won him the respect and ad¬ 
miration of all who had worked with him. 

As general manager of the program, Mr. 
Hulten has charge of the Office of Interna¬ 
tional Information and the Office of Educa¬ 
tional Exchange. UnhCr the Information 
Office the Voice of America radio programs 
are broadcast to countries all over the world, 
including Russia and the iron-curtain coun¬ 
tries. and news reels, film strips, press fea¬ 
tures, and other material are sent to na¬ 
tions that have a free flow of Information. 

The Educational Exchange Office arranges 
for the exchange of students, teachers, jour¬ 
nalists, and labor leaders between the United 


States and other countries. This program 
also Includes the setting up end maintaining 
of more than 130 free libraries in countries 
all over the world. 

Mr. Hulten was well qualified to take over 
the demanding task of managing these two 
programs. He was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin’s School of Journalism 
in 1029 and received his master of arts degree 
there 2 years later. During his college coutm 
he worked as a staff member of the Wis¬ 
consin State Journal in Madison. For 4 years 
he worked on several other Midwestern news¬ 
papers. both as a reporter and editor. 

In 1934 he joined the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon as associate professor of 
journalism. It was there that he met Mar¬ 
garet Britts Reid, a charming yotmg writer, 
and they were married in 1936. In 1939 
Mr. Hulten took a leave of abeence from the 
University of Oregon to spend a year at 
Stanford University as acting assistant pro¬ 
fessor of journalism. 

A few months after the United States en¬ 
tered World War 11, he was brought to Wash¬ 
ington as a consultant to the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. He continued with 
the Budget Bureau as senior numagement 
anal]mt for a year and a half. Mr. Hulten 
then transferred to the Office of War Infor¬ 
mation. where he became Assistant Director 
for Management. It was there that he met 
Edward W. Barrett, the Assistant Director 
for Overseas Operations. The two men built 
up a sound working cooperation in those days 
that continues in their present close asso¬ 
ciation. 

After the war ended. Mr. Hulten joined 
the Department of State as a top executive 
In the information program, and the fol¬ 
lowing year was appointed deputy to Wil¬ 
liam Benton, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs. Mr. Hulten took 
over many of the operational duties at the 
Public Affairs program and represented Mr. 
Benton on committees and in policy con¬ 
ferences. 

A man of great force and personal mag¬ 
netism, Mr. Hulten was named in February 
1947 as deputy to John E. Peurifoy, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State for Administration. 
In that Important post he was closely as¬ 
sociated with the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional. Scientific, and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (UNESCO). He was a United States 
delegate to the UNESCX) general conference 
in Mexico City in 1947 and in Beirut in 1948. 
In 1948 and 1949 he waa the United States 
representative of the UNESCO Advisory 
Panel on Finance and Administration In 
Paris. 

Since he became general manager of the 
Information and educational exchange pro¬ 
gram, Mr. Hulten has traveled in South 
America, Europe, and the Near East to see 
at first hand the field operations of his 
program. 

Mr. Hulten, whose grandparents came to 
America from Sweden, was bom in Athens, 
Wls., on June 10. 1909. He Is proud of his 
Swedish inheritance and of being brought 
up In the mldwestern region of the coun- 
try, which he considers the heart of Amer¬ 
ica. He and Mrs. Hulten live In Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., with their 9-year-old son, 
Charles. Mrs. Hulten has given up her writ¬ 
ing career and now devotes her time to her 
family and community activities. 

Mr. Speaker, this reminds me of the 
way Members of Congress are asked to 
write up their own biography for inser¬ 
tion in the Congressional Directory. In 
all probability this profile was edited, if 
not actually written by Mr. Hulten. It 
states, and I quote; 

Mr. Hulten was well qualified to take over 
the demanding task of managing these two 
programs. 


Is it not strange that out of the mil¬ 
lions of men In the United States that, 
and I quote again from the profile, 
**There was one logical person to fill the 
position of general manager for the pro¬ 
gram: the dynamic, square-jawed man 
who was then serving as Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State for Adxnlnistra- 
tion—Charles M. Hulten.” 

I cannot help but wonder If Mr. Hul- 
ten’s wide experience could be the few 
years he spent as a young man working 
for newspapers. 

Again, the author of the profile of Mr. 
Hulten, which evidently was meant to be 
beamed over the ether waves of the 
Voice of America did not spare himself 
when he states: 

A man of great force and personal mag¬ 
netism, Mr. Hulten was named In February 
1947 as deputy to John E. Peurifoy. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is natural to assume 
that the people who know Mr. Hulten 
will be In the best position to Judge who 
Is right. Mr. Rooney or the author of the 
profile. From Mr. Hultcn’s performance 
with the Voice of America I reiterate 
that I concur in Mr. Rooney's opinion 
that Mr. Hulten is not qualified to be 
general manager of this tremendous 
operation. 


Tbe Natioii't Predkament 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to Include the following editorial, 
entitled *‘The Nation's Predicament,” 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald on Monday, April 9,1951: 

Tbx Nation's Predicament 

General MacArthur’s letter to Representa¬ 
tive Joe Martin has touched off a new 
tirade against the general in Washington and 
London. 

Let there be no mistake about it. The 
American people have no quarrel with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. They do not resent the 
advice he has offered and much less do they 
resent the fact that he has offered it. 

The American people know that 9,000 
American boys have been killed in the 
Korean War. but do not know what purpose 
this sacrifice is supposed to serve or how 
it is to be ended. They want to hear any¬ 
thing General MacArthur may have to say 
on either point and they don’t care a hoot 
If Mr. TYuman’s feelings are hurt or the feel¬ 
ings of the British Foreign Office are hurt. 

Mr. TTuman, the addle-brained gift to the 
Nation of the Prendergast mobsters, put the 
United States Into the Korean War without 
the advice of Congress and in violation of the 
constitutional provision that only Congresi 
may declare war. He still doesn’t know what 
tbe war is about. He doesn’t know bow to 
win it and resents the advice on this point 
offered by General MacArthur. Mr. Tniman 
isn’t supporting the war to the available 
limit, for he intends to send four divisions 
to Europe where there is no war instead of 
Korea where there is one. 
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Instead of heeding MacArthur, Mr. Tru¬ 
man leans on Acheson, the Anglo-Canadian 
friend of a traitor: on the Pentagon brass 
who have sold out for foreign decorations; 
on civilians whose main concern In life is 
gaining social recognition abroad; on inter¬ 
national bankers and industrial profiteers. 

The only hope lor the country lies in Con¬ 
gress. We believe there is enough intelli¬ 
gence and devotion there to work out an 
honorable escape from the predicament 
which the addlehead has brought about. 
But if a majority of the Members of Congress 
betray their country, we are, indeed, lost. 

The Editor Visits Front in Korea—Paul 
C. Smith Says MacArthur Can Win if 
He Is Given Freedom to Fight 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
call attention of the Members to the 
following newspaper account of an in¬ 
terview of Mr. Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, by Earnest 
Hoberecht of the United Press. Mr. 
Smith is one of California’s most widely 
knowm editors, and is a gentleman whose 
attainments cause his carefully conssid- 
ered statements to be of considerable 
importance. 

The article follows: 

The Editor Visits Front in Korea—Paul 

C. Smith Says MacArthur Can Win if 

He Is Given Freedom to Figh 
(By Earnest Hoberecht) 

Tokyo, April 4.—Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, said today 
(Wednesday) in an interview that the United 
Nations forces in Korea can win the w^ar if 
permitted to attack across the Yalu River 
Into China 

“I think the present forces in Korea can 
win the war against the Chinese armies In 
Korea 11 they are permitted to liquidate the 
present military handicaps which result 
from those directives which prevent them 
from operating on the other side of the Yalu 
River," said Smith, who visited North Korea 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur Tuesday. 

Smith gave his views on the Korean situa¬ 
tion after he returned from Korea, where he 
flew^ Tuesday with MacArthur. He Jeeped 
1 .*) miles into North Korea on the east coast 
with the United Nations commander in 
chief. 

WAR experience 

In World War II, Smith served in both the 
Marine.^ and the Navy. He was a commander 
in the Navy at the time of the Japanese sur¬ 
render. 

"With our forces In the Orient." he said, 
"all we need is freedom to conduct a sound 
military operation." 

He explained that this means that "when 
and if necessary, we knock out the supply 
lines of the Communist sources of power In 
Korea by air and sea." 

"Tills means a sea blockade of Chinn and 
air attacks where required," he pointed out. 

*T admit," he said, "there is a calculated 
risk Involved with the possibility of yet an¬ 
other Intervention by Russia, but in view of 
China’s repeatedly stated determination to 
drive us lioni Korea, it seems to me that any¬ 


thing short of acceptance of that risk will 
Just result in no net gain for the antl-Com- 
munist forces of the world. 

"freedom to fight 

"These antl-Communlst forces, of which 
the UN units in Korea arc both the spear¬ 
head and the main body, must be given free¬ 
dom to fight as sound military leadership 
would normally fight or they are being sent 
to die for a lip-service cause with their 
hands tied behind them." 

Smith said he was deeply Impressed with 
General MacArthur, whom he had never met 
-previously. 

"General MacArthur suffers only from two 
things," said Smith. He listed these as ^Is 
fair weather friends and his very petty de¬ 
tractors." 

Smith said MacArthur suffered less at the 
hands of his petty detractors "because they 
really can’t touch him much." 

Smith said General MacArthur possesses 
one of the "greatest vocabularies that I have 
ever encountered." 

"And.” said Smith, "he Impresses me as 
having even the greater distinction of know¬ 
ing what every word means." 

He expressed complete confidence in Mac- 
Arthur’b leadership. 

He paid tribute to the field forces serving 
under MacArthur. 

Smith said that in view of what MacArthur 
and his fighting men in the field have had to 
work with, "the American people can be 
grateful as hell to this leader and his men.” 

Smith said alter .studying the situation and 
seeing considerable background material on 
the situation he was convinced that there 
has never been at any time a retreat. 

TOUCH TERRAIN 

He said that sometimes the United Nations 
forces were outnumbered as high as 20 to 1 
and had to fight their way out, but they were 
only fighting In a different direction, as Ma¬ 
rine Maj. Gen. O. P. Smith had stated. 

"The terrain In Korea is as rotten and 
rough as I have ever seen," the Ban Francisco 
editor said. 

He said he was greatly impressed with the 
evidence ol complete unification of the 
Armed Forces under General MacArthur. He 
said he had observed this at both the top 
level and the working level. 

"The services work well together and un¬ 
derstand each other’s problems," he said. 
E\ery unit has done a hell of a job 

Smith said he "was convinced that the 
only thing General MacArthur needs—and 
which he should have fast—Is clarification 
of the mission in Korea as well as Asia as a 
whole. 

“If our mission is unification of Korea, 
then the thirty-eighth parallel is not a prop¬ 
er political question and It Is a tactically im¬ 
proper military line." 

Smith said, "One of the main jobs of the 
American people" who are 7.000 to 10,000 
miles from the scene of the show-down, is 
to see that the outfits here, from MacArthur 
to the newest lecrult have the whole-hearted 
support of the Nation and those allied with 
them in the United Nations. 

"It is difficult for anybody to keep his eye 
on the enemy at the front if he has to spend 
most of his time and energy pulling politi¬ 
cal stilettos out of hlb back,’ Smith said. 

He said he fully understood that there are 
political questions which can be decided only 
at the highest levels In the United Nations. 

He said he was convinced that this point 
Is well understood by General MacArthur. 

But he said he was not convinced that 
some of those In high political quarters un¬ 
derstand the urgency of General MacAr¬ 
thur’s position as a field commander. 

"As a field commander,” Smith said, "he 
has every right to point up the urgency of 
the situation and to meet the situation on 


the strength of his own resources when there 
Is pussyfooting or quibbling and his over¬ 
all directives are inadequate or confusing." 

Smith said he has been interested here in 
running down some of the so-called expert 
criticism of General MacArthur and his staff 
members. 

For example, ho said, he had been Inter¬ 
ested in the charges that some of MacAr- 
thur's staff had been with him too long. 

On the basis of his experience here, he 
said, he found this criticism completely in¬ 
valid. 

"I have been Impressed with the excep¬ 
tional competence of MacArthur’s staff," 
Smith said. "This exceptional competence 
stems from the fact that they have been 
working together through thick and thin for 
a decade. 

"Any idea that such experience and under¬ 
standing within a top staff is bad rather 
than good is to me contrary to practical 
sense." 


The Price of Inactioo 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

a HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Commonweal of April 6, 1951: 

The Price of Inaction 

India is thousands of miles away. Its 
masses are chronically poverty-stricken. 
The peoples of the East have ever been sub¬ 
ject to drought, flood, and famine. That 
is one way some balance is maintained be¬ 
tween powers of sustenance and population. 
Besides India’s threatened famine is largely 
due to her own chauvinism, from failure to 
purchase surplus grain from Moslem Pakis¬ 
tan. And why should India be deserving of 
special American consideration? Have not 
Mr, Nehru, Sir Beuegal Rau, and others op¬ 
posed this country’s proposals about North 
Korea and Communist China when the 
chips were down in the UN? Too many other 
items deserve precedence at a time when we 
are girding strenuously for our own self- 
defense. 

Some such sentiments are believed to ac¬ 
count for the failure of Congress to take 
action on Mr. Truman’s formal request for 
surplus grain for India of over 6 weeks ago. 
Meanwhile Indian conditions have grown 
considerably worse. Pakistan no longer has 
an exportable grain surplus. Continued 
drought in Bihar has meant the failure of 
the winter crop and some forty millions there 
are in immediate peril. Will this In Itself 
have any appreciable effect on men who sub¬ 
scribe to the sentiments outlined above—to 
those who would make a sharp distinction 
between "playing Santa Claus” and carrying 
on what they hold to be the only proper 
functions of a government, the pursuance 
of a policy of strictly national Interest, come 
v/hat may? 

But In the Interim other things have nlro 
been taking place. Communist China has 
agreed to ship in 50,000 tons of rice and more 
than a quarter of it ha.s already arrived, al¬ 
though negotiations with China were insti¬ 
tuted some time after American negotiations 
were begun on the same subject. Soviet Rus¬ 
sia likewise has offered a barter arrangement 
of 50,000 tons of wheat an iv^reonieiit simi¬ 
lar, It is true, to wiial was e.icct^d Uctwccii 
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the two nations last year. But no American 
grain, aside from that procured here by 
straight purchase. Is en route or even In 
prospect at this most critical hour. 

Perhaps the moment has arrived to re¬ 
consider. Leave the humanitarian argument 
cut of It, put It all on cold-war terms. Think 
of our potential support In India and 
throughout all non-Communist Asia. How 
will that be affected by our refusal to avert 
a major famine by shipping some of oiir grain 
surpluses at the very time both Communist 
China and Soviet Russia are sending in grain 
(If In far from adequate amounts)? That 
puts a different complexion on the matter. 

When Congress reconvenes after its Easter 
recess. It should consider the editorial re¬ 
action of an Indian weekly newspaper, the 
Naya Sabera, of Lucknow, on continued 
American inaction and the first grain ship¬ 
ments from Communist China. It is "quite 
clear who has genuine concern for the wel¬ 
fare of the Indian people." There is only 
one possible answer to that. 

What Should Be Our Intematumal Eco¬ 
nomic Policy in a Period of Rearmament 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM M. COLMER 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26 last Mr. George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, made a splendid contri¬ 
bution to the subject of our international 
economic policy in a very able address 
before the Economic Club of Detroit at 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Sloan, in addition to 
occupying the important position of 
chairman of this group, is a man of 
broad knowledge and ability. His utter¬ 
ances are usually worthwhile. His ad¬ 
dress before the Detroit group was no 
exception. 

With the thought that Mr. Sloan’s 
thinking may be of value to our people 
generally, and in order that it might 
have a broader circulation, which it de¬ 
serves. I submit it herewith. 

Mr. Sloan’s address Is as follows; 

It is Indeed an honor to appear before this 
distinguished group and to explore with you 
some of today's economic problems with 
particular reference to International trade 
and policy In a period of rearmament. 

Looking over the list of your past speak¬ 
ers I find the names of many friends who 
have addressed you. It Is with a sense of 
humility that I come to the Economic Club 
of Detroit in the footsteps of such outstand¬ 
ing industrial and financial leaders as 
Thomas J. Watson. Br., Phil Reed, Randy 
Burgess. Irving Olds, Paul Hoffman, John 
Hancock, and Warren Lee Pierson. 

The subject assigned to me Is an exceed¬ 
ingly difllculL one, too often obscured be¬ 
cause of the constant changes in the Inter¬ 
national field from month to month. It 
would be presumptuous of any businessman 
to undertake to explain specifically where 
business stands or should stand in the pres¬ 
ent confused state of world conditions. And 
yet I have no hesitancy In expressing the 
cplnljii that a sound so’u'lon of pressing 
eciiaoniic problems, of international nature, 


Is imperative if we are to maintain a healthy 
political and social America. 

In the United States Council of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce are business¬ 
men from all walks of industrial and corpo¬ 
rate life. For many years these business¬ 
men. many of them colleagues of yours, have 
worked actively on our study ^oups and 
devoted many hours of careful thought to 
possible solutions to international economic 
problems. Often we have succeeded; other 
times not. 

Because of frequent exchange of views with 
these businessmen and also with business¬ 
men of other free nations who are actively 
^aged in the International Chamber of 
Oommerce, I am willing to expose myself to 
you in the hope "hat we might clarify our 
mutual thinking. 

The free world is faced with a grave crisis 
and perhaps its greatest challenge to sur¬ 
vival. We must develop—and we have 
made a good beginning—the strength of the 
free notions to counteract the aggressive 
moves of communism. 

A foreign economic policy, by definition, 
should be the true reflector of the world we 
live in. Let us for a moment, therefore, ex¬ 
amine the world at midcentury. 

The paramount objective of our foreign 
policy should be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Just and lasting peace. It 
should Include friendly cultural intercourse 
among nations as well as mutually advan¬ 
tageous trade among nations. 

What many of us knew for many years has 
been brought out into the open with the 
invasion of Korea by the Communist hordes. 
But Korea has carried us nearer to facing 
reality: Our lives are threatened by an ag¬ 
gressive force that has shown its intentions 
to eliminate from its well-planned path of 
imperialistic advances the obstacle repre¬ 
sented by the freedom of the individual. 

Today, more than ever before, we Ameri¬ 
cana are called upon for an expression of 
national unity, for a sense of purpose, and 
for a decisive spirit. Unity must start at 
home in our foreign dealings, especially our 
International economic relations. 

Nearly 6 years ago the United States was 
at its prime of strength as a world power. 
No one doubted this strength. Today there 
are doubts about our leadership and policy 
in many capitals of the free world, in Lon¬ 
don, in Paris, in Rome. Actually, the power 
of the United States has not diminished to 
warrant such doubts. 

The Soviets have made two major gains. 
They have swung China into their orbit and 
they are said to have the atom bomb. On 
the other hand, the United States has made 
tremendous gains. Since Korea there is 
more of a spirit of unity. Production, eco¬ 
nomic growth have been our determining 
factors. Korea has awakened many of those 
who did not previously visualize the an¬ 
tagonism in the Soviet system. 

The Western World, especially Western 
Europe, is better off today than in any period 
since the end of World War II. Western 
Europe has turned from an area disorgan¬ 
ized by the effects of war Into a smoother- 
flowing economic and political community. 
While not completely recovered from devas¬ 
tations and dislocations the most difficult 
part of the Western European reconstruction 
task has been achieved. 

The established centers of freedom have 
survived. They have withstood two attacks 
by German militarism. Where free institu¬ 
tions are maintained, men have continued to 
make advances in material wealth. In under¬ 
standing of fellow men. In science, in toler¬ 
ance. and in decency. 

Still, the world today has no peace. 
There are large masses of people—good, in¬ 
telligent, industrious people—who are being 
led to slaughter by political leaders and are 


denied the right to the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The world continues to consist of the 
"haves" and the "have nots." You may ask, 
"Have or have not what?" And my answer 
Is have or have not freedom of access to the 
world's raw materials (as promised in the 
Atlantic Charter to victor and vanquished 
alike); have or have not the freedom to own, 
to use, and to risk the mechanical means of 
production; have or have not the right to 
the Just rewards of their honest labor; have 
or have not the right to determine and to 
control their own destiny as freemen; be¬ 
cause they arc denied their rightful oppor¬ 
tunity to utilize nature's endless bounty for 
their own well-being and individual hap¬ 
piness. 

Human misery in the Western World Is 
certainly much smaller now than it was in 
the nineteenth century. That this was pos¬ 
sible in spite of two world wars is sufllcient 
answer to those who claim Western civiliza¬ 
tion Is in decay. Notwithstanding the post¬ 
war poverty of Europe and the rest of the 
world, thr West as a whole is richer in kind 
and in spirit than ever. But the situation 
in many friendly countries still presents a* 
challenge to the United States if the spread 
of communism is to be held in check. 

The twentieth century has witnessed the 
United States coming of age as a world 
power. "The leadership to which the United 
States has succeeded," said the renowned 
London Economist recently, "has turned out 
to be that not of a gloriously expanding 
world economy but of a half-world on the 
defensive, therefore imposing more in re¬ 
sponsibilities than it provides in privileges. 
America has accepted these responsibilities 
with doubt and hesitation and now and then 
with inconsistencies. But on the whole," 
concludes the Economist, "the performance 
has been one * • * of remarkable fore¬ 
sight and energy." 

The present world situation requires an 
expression of utmost responsibility and 
leadership from the United States, from 
American bunluessmen. In the past, many 
of us have been most reluctant to accept this 
responsibility. We can offer as alibi the fact 
that we survived the early years of our Re¬ 
public only by avoiding entangling alliances. 
World leadership has been thrust upon us 
BO rapidly in the last decade or so that we 
appear to be inexperienced and in fact we 
are inexperienced. When we are faced with 
international problems we are frequently, if 
not mostly, indecisive because we have few 
precedents on which to base our policy. 

A transformation so swift as that of the 
last 10 years cannot be experienced by a 
relatively young nation without mistakes in 
action and without moments of doubt. It 
shouM be most reassuring to all of us who 
believe in the freedom of the individual that 
our sjrstem of democracy always induces 
self-doubt. The current congressional de- 
bt.te on foreign policy is a true Indicator of 
this. 

Surely. America’s future depends on how 
widely and how wisely it carries out the re- 
Bponalbllities of leadership. The central 
point must be the unification of the free 
world in the face of aggression and threats 
of aggression. Each member of the free 
world acting alone is too weak to counter¬ 
act these threats or to resist attack. Not 
even the United States standing alone can 
be powerful enough for self-defense. Act¬ 
ing together, the free nations by moral stand¬ 
ards and productive achievements will bring 
about the currently lacking balance of power. 
In all these endeavors our basic aim must 
always remain the same: The maintenance 
of peace but without sacrifice of freedom. 

The fear of what the next moves of the 
Soviets and their satellites will be it in- 
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herent In the policies and the thinking of 
free peoples everywhere. Hearings before 
Congressional committees, debates before 
the House of Commons, discussions In the 
French Parliament—all are Influenced by 
the foremost consideration of what the next 
moves of the Soviets may be. 

With the free world In a twilight of war 
(which we hope will brighten rather than 
darken In due course by our own actions) 
the challenge Is even greater. We have to 
superimpose a military economy on a civilian 
economy In the hope that the least amount 
of belt-tightening will be necessary. This 
situation brings with It an Inflationary ten¬ 
dency. 

Actually, the foremost enemy of the 
Western World, at the pre.seiit. is iiifliition. 
We must stop putting fuel on the flame, 
while, at the same time, feebly trying to put 
out Inflation’s flame with a sprinkling can. 
Either we all—and I mean all—make the 
necessary sacrifices now to stop inflation or 
we will be faced later with the reality of 
making much bigger, if not total, sacrifices. 

If you want any substantiation of this, 
study the Inflation experiences in Germany, 
In China, In France, In Italy. The after¬ 
effects of Inflation In Germany helped in 
producing Hitler; It gave China Mao Tse- 
tung; to Italy Mussolini, and to Prance an 
unhappy parade of cabinets that require a 
score card to keep track of. Hut more than 
tills. Inflation destroyed confidence every¬ 
where In these countries. And even here In 
America, It has and is steadily undermin¬ 
ing the confidence of our people. 

Inflation is Slallii’s best ally. Next to 
Soviet imperialism this is the most difficult 
problem facing America and our Irlciids 
abroad. 

This then is a bird’s-eye view of the world 
we live in. It Is the setting on which we 
must apply our foreign economic policy. 

The first question that now arises Is: 
What should be our short-range, our imme- 
di.ntc, international economic policy'^ 

Development of .strength at a rapid pace 
to offset the military power of the nations 
in the k'oviet orbit is, I .should think, ob¬ 
jective No. 1, The plans are becoming bet¬ 
ter doflned. They are being curried out by 
llie Office of Defense Mobilization in Wash¬ 
ington on the American level and the De¬ 
fense Production Board under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Buf.ines.smcn are and .should he the prime 
policy movers of the.se efforts. And. in¬ 
dustrial operations, us can be witnessed so 
well In Detroit, are carrying the production 
effort. 

I am confldent that rapid rearmament of 
the non-Soviet world will—W’lthln a short 
period—create supeiiorlly of political, eco¬ 
nomic. and military strength on oiir part. 
Such a state ol conditions would make the 
Kremlin stop, look, and li.sten belore em¬ 
barking on other diversionary invasion 
movements. The We.stern World must con¬ 
centrate its efforts lor the ne.xt 2 or 3 years 
on harnessing its resources for defense. 

In the process of rearmament, some dis¬ 
tortions ill production, prices, and trade al¬ 
ready have become apparent. Resources 
that would otherwise be available to civil 
consumption and Inve.stment in the promo¬ 
tion of freer trade and raising standards of 
living have been transferred to military 
needs. 

The businessman (wherever he lives in the 
free world) is committed to do all In his 
power to assist hhs country in utilizing the 
productive facilities for the rearmament of 
the Western World. In our defense efforts we 
will undoubtedly have to endure mental and 
physical strain for an Indefliilte period If 
we are to maintain our freedom and eco¬ 
nomic liberties. Without freedoms the 
heart will have been removed from our 
defense. 


The free world cannot go on focusing ex¬ 
clusively on being strong enough to wipe 
out aggression before It actually occurs. At 
some point, whenever the Kremlin will de¬ 
cide, there has to come a break in the inter¬ 
national tension. At some point the suc¬ 
cess of the free world will be measured not 
by self-preservation efforts, but by our abil¬ 
ity to expand economic capacity to such an 
extent that we can offer to both our own 
people and the people In the underdeveloped 
areas increa.sed standards, both material and 
moral, that dictatorships of any kind are in 
no position to provide. 

In the knowledge of this Important fac¬ 
tor, it stands to reason that the free world 
must move forward to expand its productive 
facilities, Its economic strength, its scientific 
knowledge. So we therefore come to ob¬ 
jective No. 2: 

We cannot withdraw behind a protective 
curtain of Isolation because for many vital 
commodities the United Slates is dependent 
on external resources. Of the 15 basic min¬ 
erals, the United States is relatively self- 
Bumcient In only 6—coal, petroleum. Iron, 
sulfur, phosphate, and potash. In tlie case 
of iron, various ferro-alloys must be imported 
before steel can be made. The automobile 
Industry In Detroit is well aware of the fact 
that 100 percent of tin. chrome, and cordage 
fibers are Imported. Ninety-two percent of 
our manganese and cobalt, 73 percent of 
tungsten, and 34 percent of our yearly re¬ 
quirements lor lead are mined outside of the 
United States. Our foreign economic policy 
must be ba-sed on a full realization of these 
facts. In order to make their economics 
m.o.st productive, the countries of the Western 
World need an adequate and equitable .supply 
of required raw materials, together with a 
flow of essential consumer goods. 

To assure an adequate supply of strategic 
raw materials for all countries in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organl7.ation (NATO), the 
Organization lor European Economic Coop¬ 
eration (OEEG), and the other non-Soviet 
nations, it is necessary to have in perma¬ 
nent operation joint allocation boards, elimi¬ 
nating thereby tbe Inflationary effects of 
free-market competition for scarce material. 
The price effects of such an uncontrolled 
rush for materials is imposing severe stialns 
on the economy ol some countries, Includ¬ 
ing onr own. 

It is gratifying to know that a start in 
the direction of international allocation and 
procurement ol materials is now being made. 
The current sessions ol the raw-mnterial 
commodity groups in Washlnrton are one 
way of controlling this w'caknc.SB. It is 
ei^sentlal. however, that private channels be 
assigned, wherever possible, the responsi- 
billly to carry out this raw-material goal. 
Also, ail Interiialloiial arrangement like this 
should be maintained only lor the period 
of the emergency. Then It is imperative 
that frcc-muiket competition must be reln- 
stituted. 

There is still a puzzle as to who in tVash- 
Ington is responsible for our own inter¬ 
national allocation-procurement actlvltlea. 
About 10 agencies and departments are in 
the picture, despite the fact that the first 
order issued by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, as 
Deftnse Moblllzer, created an interdepart¬ 
mental Committee on Foreign Supplies and 
Requirements, under the chairmanship of 
ECA Administrator Whlliam C. Foster. 

The United Stales Government should Im¬ 
mediately clarify the raw-material situation 
so that there will be an end to the kind of 
vacuum that seems to per.slst in Washington. 
Instead of the many overlapping agencies in 
the field now, there should be one Govern¬ 
ment ageiKJy—possibly EGA—in sole charge 
of the temporary allocution and procurement 
of raw materials. 

One of the most crying needs of the mo¬ 
ment is the elimiuatiou of the Incuusistent 


performance by a host of administrative 
agencies—some 23 of them—that have a gov¬ 
ernmental finger in the international eco¬ 
nomic pie, with resultant confusion to all 
concerned. 

Three notable and informed sources lately 
have proposed that the proper exercise of our 
foreign economic policy demands the con¬ 
solidation of all the scattered efforts within 
a single governmental agency. Headed by 
a man of outstanding ability with public ac¬ 
ceptance. thlf. agency should have the equiv¬ 
alent ol Cabinet status. 

First, there was the Gordon Gray report, 
rather outdated at this time because It was 
originally conceived before Korea. Then, 
the .speeches and writings of our own United 
States Council e.xecutive committee mem¬ 
ber Paul Hoffman (who certainly knows this 
problem first-hand and can speak with feel¬ 
ing about administrative foul-ups In the 
Government), And finally, we are confront¬ 
ed with the recent report of Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller’s International Development Advisory 
Board. ('Tins report, though Its other rec¬ 
ommendations require caretul .study before 
we can determine whether busine.ssmen 
should endorse them is unqualifiedly correct 
on the demand for a single agency.) 

The Hoover Commission in many other 
fields has pointed out the waste and Ineffi¬ 
ciency and stupid duplication of much of our 
administrative structure in Washington and 
abroad. Here, in the field of foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy, is a .situation ripe for a Hoover 
Commission approach. 

These then are some factors that make up 
our short-range foreign economic policy. 

It behooves businessmen to look beyond 
this period of emergency, the period when 
we have reached a balance of power, with 
rearmament complete so that no nation 
would dare attack us. V.Hiat will we do then, 
I mlghl ask, with the rrsources in materials 
and manpower that have been increased. 
Will we have to cut back and expose our¬ 
selves to the fear of depression and unem¬ 
ployment? I think that every businessman 
in the United States should look ahead to 
that future date and ponder over the possi¬ 
bility of formulating a program that would 
assist in furthering economic growth and 
apply the gains made to the common good. 
This would enable us to minimize unemploy¬ 
ment and to utilize the expanded resources 
in such a way that they will be available to 
more and more people. 

At the forthcoming Congress of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, which will 
be held in Lisbon. Portugal, from June 10 
through IG, the world hUvSlncss commuiillv, 
Including the American representatives, will 
discuss a-'.pects ot such a program lor action 
by the world business community. We hope 
that the Detroit business group will be most 
helpful In looking chend along these lines 
when the United States Council, together 
with some of your outstanding groups hero 
111 Detroit, will have a meeting in your city 
on May 3. And of course, we sincerely hope 
that Detroit wjll be represented in Lisbon. 
It seems to us that these meetings provide a 
tremendous challenge to the businessmen to 
preserve a competitive enterprise system 
which otherwise might falter. 

If the free nations of the world do not 
succeed in avoiding economic maladjust¬ 
ments—if they fail to establish an environ¬ 
ment In which communities can advance 
materially and spiritually—there Is always 
the danger that the people will be driven 
Into communism. Only by our perlormance 
can we hope to contain the advance.s of com¬ 
munism. Take the example ol the Chinese. 
The Chinese farmer who has accepted or 
even welcomed communism as relief from 
the misery, oppression, and corruption of his 
lot will learn In time that the promises of 
the ComniuniKt.'; ore hollow. Collectivism 
will soon take bach the land made available 
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to him. The cancellation of debts* which 
was made possible through liquidation ctf 
the money lender, will he replaced by oppres- 
Eivo Uxzea. Comnnmlsm will sooa become 

a yoke. 

But communism has never yet been elimi¬ 
nated in any country where a Communist 
re:.:ime obtained power. We must act, there¬ 
fore, before the cancerous growth of com¬ 
munism can spread. 

An economic strategy for peace should 
certainly include a drive to reform tradi¬ 
tional modes of production and distribution 
and increase sharply the productivity ol 
men and machines. This is one way to meet 
threats of foreign aggression and inter¬ 
national collapse. One of the major steps 
In that dlrectio 2 i is to demonstrate t^ 
adaptability and flexibility of the American 
productive system to our European friends. 
Fortune magazine. In its February 1951 Issue, 
made quite an essential point in this respect. 
“United States business la the best-qualliled 
group In all the world for getting the Amer¬ 
ican idea across to European top manage¬ 
ment. It is hardly necessary,” said Fortune, 
“to suggest the means: there could be semi¬ 
nars aiid International conventions—organ¬ 
izations such as the International Chamber 
of Commerce are ready-made for this—^trlps 
and private exchanges of all sorts." 

American capitalism—as ezempllfled in 
particular by industry in Detroit—has 
learned that the secret of national prosperity 
is to eliminate the idea that the many can¬ 
not have wT'^t the few enjoy. American 
capitalism of 50 years ago can hardly be 
recognized when compared with American 
capitalism of today. Unhappily, the same 
cannot be said for European capitalism. 
One of the gravest weaknesses In the armor 
of the Western World's economic policy is 
the persisttng, time-worn attitude of Euro¬ 
pean capitalism. 

In the United States the living standards 
and working conditions of the average citi¬ 
zen have shown constant and remarkable 
improvement. In Europe this has not been 
true. There are many reasons for this, in¬ 
cluding the trend to socialism and the 
emphasis which European capitalism places 
on an outmoded cartel system. Many Eu¬ 
ropean businessmen dislike competition. I 
think there is great danger in this state 
of mind. We must disUngiUsh between 
capitalism which works for the few and 
capitalism which works for the many. The 
trend of European capitalism has been away 
from a sense of responsibility to the com¬ 
munity. I am sure the morale of people of 
Europe would rise if they could identify 
European capitalism with a positive rather 
tlian a negative policy. 

Today many ardent antl-Communlsta 
abroad are suspicious of the motives of Amer¬ 
ican capitalism. By explaining the true con¬ 
tribution of American capitalism to the 
world In terms of the gains of the Individual 
working men and women here in Detroit and 
In other great industrial centers, I am sure 
we as businessmen will develop our most suc¬ 
cessful weapon against Soviet propaganda. 
This should be a major component of our 
foreign economic policy. 

We must win people as well as diplomatic 
and military battles if we hope to stop com¬ 
munism. Communism has been making 
progress in other countries under oppression 
and poverty. Our long-range international 
economic policy must keep In mind that a 
removal of these conditions is an obligation. 
The Communists have imagination, boldness, 
and courage—ail couched In a fanatical de¬ 
votion to a cause. We can reply with far 
more effective boldness and courage. 

It is significant that I am speaking to 3rou 
on the same day that In Washington the 
Foreign Ministers of the 21 American Re¬ 
publics are opening their deliberations on, 
among other things, how the raw material 
and productive resources of the W’esterii 
Kemisphere can be stepped up. 


Point 3 on the agenda of the sessloui 
Is the following: 

“Emergency economie cooperation: <a) 
Production and distribution for defense pur¬ 
poses; and (b) production and distribution 
of products in short supply and utilization 
of necessary services to meet requirements 
of the American Republics and measures to 
facilitate Insofar as possible the carrying out 
of programs of economic development.** 

As we understand It, the liatln-Amerlcan 
countries are asking such questions as: Can 
a reasonable market be guaranteed after the 
emergency for expanded I^itln-Amerlcan pro¬ 
duction? Will we (Latin Americans) be 
able to obtain sufficient technological know¬ 
how from the United States to expand pro¬ 
duction and increase standards of living? 
The question of additional American capital 
Investment will also be on the minds of our 
friend.s from below our southern borders. 

We are asking the Latin Americans to ex¬ 
pand raw material production for the cur¬ 
rent defense program. And the Latin Amer¬ 
icans are determined, as we understand it. 
to bargain for a pc»5ition where the gains 
made during the emergency would be of 
benefit after the emergency Is over. 

As part of our long-range foreign economic 
policy, there should be an expansion In the 
investment of private companies abroad. 
Many American companies that have Invested 
in subsidiaries and affiliates abroad have had 
satisfactory experience with the exception 
of transferring earnings to the United States. 
Naturally, we must do all in our power to 
convince the Government that the obstacles 
to foreign investments, such as double taxa¬ 
tion. lack of convertibility, and other similar 
controls, be corrected so that American busi¬ 
ness will have incentives to take Its dollars 
abroad. 

Private investment going abroad Is a de¬ 
sirable way to fortify the economies and raise 
the standards of living of foreign countries. 
It is a moat effective countermove to the con¬ 
ditions that breed poverty and oppression. 
Private foreign Investment would also re¬ 
lieve the taxpayer of the burden of providing 
through his government direct assistance 
and grants to other nations. IVhen private 
capital goes abroad it brings with it Ameri¬ 
can know-how and managerial skill and thus 
directly contributes to the wellare of the 
recipient nations. 

But we must be realistic. Congress should 
provide much of the necessary encourage¬ 
ment by passing legislation deferring taxa¬ 
tion Ol earnings on foreign activities of 
American companies until they are broiq^ht 
home. At the same time bilateral treaties 
must be concluded to assure the transfer 
of earnings to corporations in capital ex¬ 
porting countries and to eliminate double 
taxation. 

You will hear more about such programs 
from the International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the United States Council. Our 
foreign-investment committee is at work 
now to offer specific recommendations to 
governments and business looking to In¬ 
creased flow of capital across boundaries. 

In summary, our foreign economic pol¬ 
icy, both short range and long range, should 
embrace ths following: 

1. Establishment and maintenance of just 
and lasting peace as our paramount objec¬ 
tive. 

2. All-out drive to stop Inflation In every 
part of the free world. 

8. Increase of efforts to develop, procure, 
and allocate raw materials Internationally— 
to be maintained for period of emergency 
only. 

4. Development of non-Soviet world’s 

strength at rapid rate. * 

5. Administration of all United States aid 
efforts under a single agency. 

6. Enlightened and active United States 
world economic leadership. 

7. Planning by business today beyond 
emcrgoncy neriod. 


8. Fulfillment of business’ role with en¬ 
lightened cooperation by governments In 
making possible an extensive ftow of for¬ 
eign investment abroad. 

These Ideas reflect the discussions at the 
International Chamber of CJommerce and 
the United States Council; they also reflect 
discussions with government leaders in many 
parts of the world. 

In the past the United States has fol¬ 
lowed a short-sighted course in our foreign 
economic relations. We sought and rejoiced 
In the expansion of our foreign trade. But 
we were reluctant to accept the fact that 
It lucked a healthy balance and that It was 
being eustalned by loans and grants that 
in the end would be too great a burden on 
foreign debtors, not to mention our own 
taxpayers. 

We claimed repayment of war debts which 
prejudiced prospects of solvency of private 
Industrial development which we ourselves 
were encouraging. 

It is a challenge to the American business 
community to learn from our mistakes and 
to act accordingly. 

We would be right in risking much on the 
faith that economic Improvement and de¬ 
velopment, widely shar^ and achieved by 
cooperative efforts, will make it more likely 
that the free nations will stand together. 
The ultimate result would be that at some 
day in the future the Soviets will realize 
the futility of their efforts in undermining 
the free nations and suspend their struggle 
for world domination. We must be ready 
to work in this direction and to rise above 
the problems of the day and plan as business 
statesmen. 


The Seagtor anti the General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 2951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing column by Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning, merits careful scrutiny and 
study by every person who is interested 
in understanding the true issues involved 
in the current foreign policy debate, 
which is attracting such wide attention; 

Ths Senator and the General 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Senator Taft la talking about Korea and 
Formosa in a wey which sounds as if he had 
not understood General MacArthur. 

The Senator seems to think that there 
are 800,000 antl-Communlst Chinese troops 
on Formosa who—if only we permitted it 
and gave them arms—would march onto the 
transports, would sail across tlie Formosa 
Straits, would land on the mainland, wo\ild 
Invade Red China, and take the pressvue off 
our boys fighting In Korea. 

To the Senator It is, therefore, tragic and 
ridiculous not to use this gigantic military 
asset. Here we are hard pressed in Korea; 
there in Formosa Is a huge army, an army 
bigger, he thinks, than all the armies on 
both sides now fighting In Korea. All that 
this huge army lacks, he thinks. Is arms 
and President Truman’s permission to In¬ 
vade China and some United States naval 
and air assistance involving, the Senator 
thinks, no American infantry. 

But who told Senator Taft about this army 
on Formosa, and about how big it is, and 
about what arms it could use, and what it 
would take to have it Invade China? Not 
Geneial MacArthur in his many public pro- 
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nouncements. The general has not said that 
Chiang and his troops on Formosa are able 
to decide the struggle In our favor. The 
general has not said, as Senator Taft and 
Representative Martin seem to think, that If 
Chlang’s men were helped to fight more, wo 
would have to fight less. 

What General MacArthur Is arguing for 
Is not less fighting by Americans In the Far 
East but much more fighting by Americans 
In the Far East. He wants, as he wrote to 
Mr, Martin, to "follow the conventional pat¬ 
tern of meeting force with maximum couii- 
terforce.” He wants to wage an all-out war 
against China Instead of the localized war 
he Is now waging In Korea. The general 
does not say—and obviously he does not be¬ 
lieve—that this would be the campnratively 
easy little war, fought largely with Chlaiig’s 
Infantry, which Senator Taft Is dreaming 
about. The war which the general is advo¬ 
cating Is the great war which, he contends, 
would decide the world-wide conflict. He 
wants the third world war now and he wants 
to fight it in the Far East. 

But what the Senator wants is not to get 
us deeper into a bigger war. He wants a 
way out of the war which is already too big 
for him—which, as a matter of fact, was 
already too big for him on the 25th of June. 
Because he wants less war, especially less 
war Involving the Infantry, the Senator has 
allowed himself to believe that Chiang's army 
can take over and be a sub.stitute for our 
ground troops. 

There is a great difTeronce—in fact, all 
the difference in the world—between Sena¬ 
tor Taft's idea that Chiang could "take the 
pressure off our boys fighting in Korea" and 
General MacArthur't idea that this is the 
time and that the Far East is the place to 
Join the issue with the Communist powers 
and seek a military decision. 

Senator Taft ought to know, though ap¬ 
parently he does not, that Chiang’.s policy 
is not to invade China in order to relieve us 
in Korea. Chiang’s policy is to get us into 
a eeneral war with China In order to make 
certain that he can stay in Formosa and in 
the hope tliat General MacArthur would 
eventually put him back into power in China. 

The argument about Chiang and his army 
Is not at all. ns Senator Taft .seem.s to think, 
about whetlier to accept or to reluse the as¬ 
sistance of an important military ally. If 
Chiang were an important military ally, no¬ 
body in his senses would refuse his ns- 
si.stance. But the fact of the matter is that 
there is serious doubt as to whether Chiang’s 
army could even be relied upon to hold For¬ 
mosa. and I do not believe that there is a 
responsible military man in the world who 
thinks It could invade China. 

The argument about Chiang is an argu¬ 
ment about whether to enlarge the Korean 
War into a general war. Tho.se who believe 
in a general war with China know perfectly 
well that if Chiang’s army were able to 
invade China 11 would be only because there 
was an American Army in front of it. 


Ccerdinated Recreation Program Needed 
by Federal Employees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

KON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record the text of a letter which I have 
presented to the gentleman from Ten¬ 


nessee [Mr. Murray], as chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, requesting consideration of H. R. 
2766, a bill to create a Federal corpora¬ 
tion which would provide a nearly self- 
supporting coordinated recreation pro¬ 
gram for Federal employees, which I 
introduced on February 19. 

I am also including as a part of my 
remarks the text of the bill, in the belief 
that it will be of interest to hundreds of 
organizations. 

The letter follows: 

April 9. 1951. 

Hon. Tom Murray. 

Chairman, House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, 

United States House of Representa¬ 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr Chairman: While we gather our 
energies to meet the threat of foreign aggres- 
slon which endangers our Nation we must 
not lose that fight by Ill-considered man¬ 
power policies at home. I recently intro¬ 
duced into the Congressional Record the 
main body of an article titled "Don’t Send 
Your Daughter to Washington." This article 
was based on the evidence and facts gather¬ 
ing dust in the flics ol Community Chest 
agencies. Federal Government offices, and 
elsewhere, and well on the way to bemg en¬ 
tirely forgotten. Yet if we are to avoid the 
disastrous mistakes of World War II we must 
become concerned in the present emergency 
with the lesaons we should have learned but 
seem too willing to forget or ignore. 

The Liberty magazine article by the able 
writer of the Washington Post. Sam Sta- 
visky, points out: 

"It’s an ugly lact that the tremendou.s in¬ 
flux of ‘G-girls’ into Washington during 
World War II, together with wartime condi¬ 
tions and tensions there, combined to make 
Washington the Nation’s No. 1 boom town 
for unwed mothers in 1944. 

"The records of the National Office of Vi¬ 
tal Statistics give evidence that the Nation’s 
Capital has held on to that unenviable rec¬ 
ord ever since. 

"In 1945, Wa.shlngton’s illegitimate babies 
numbered 105 out of every 1,000 live births; 
111 1940. there were Off out of 1,000; In 1947, 
there were 94 out ol 1,000. In every one of 
tliosp years, Washington's llleglllmucy ratio 
has been more than double the national 
average. The Federal statistics don’t go be¬ 
yond 1947, but the local statistics lor the 
first half of 1950, as collected by the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Health Department. Indi¬ 
cate lliat the unmarried mother boom is 
hitting an all-time high. 

"Even ns the boom expands, approximate¬ 
ly 100,000 moi'e ‘G-glrls’ will be herded into 
Washington—as the mobilization effort in- 
ten.sifle.s through 1951—to pound the end¬ 
less rows of typewriters and to cultivate the 
endless columns ol files in cver-burgeoning 
defen.se agencies. 

"'These recruits are trooping into a city 
short ol decent housing and short ol ade¬ 
quate recreational facilities. They are 
crowding into a city in which—according to 
n 1947 Census Bureau survey of metropoli¬ 
tan Washington—there are five lAomen for 
every four men 14 to 44 years of age, four 
women to three men In the 20-to-24-nge 
bracket. The combined shortages—housing, 
recreational facilities, eligible men—provide 
a fertile ground for giving another spurt to 
the boom in unwed mothers. 

"The same combination of shortages was 
discovered .In Washington by ‘G-girls’ of 
World War II, who flecked to the Nation's 
Capital to do their part. Poor, sometimes 
vile housing, Insufflcleut recreational out¬ 
lets. and desperate competition for the avail- 
Rble men broke down the unstable girls, 
tnentally and emotionally. Some got in 
^ ^rouble through unwed pregnancy: some 


with venereal diseases. (Oh, yes; the Na¬ 
tion's Capital also has a thriving boom in 
VD.) 

"What’s in store for Washington—unless 
corrective measures are taken—can bo 
glimpsed in the report of the Committee on 
Unmarried Parenthood, Dls*rl''t of Columbia 
Council of Social Agencies, made late In 1944. 
It read in part: 

" ‘Individual agencies all reported an In¬ 
crease in the number of unmarried mothers 
coming to them, particularly the young preg¬ 
nant girl. One agency which hud in 1938 
accepted for care 16 unmarried mothers and 
pregnant girls in 1943 accepted 128. • ♦ • 

This Increase does not allow for those cases 
which might have been accepted if there 
had been adequate staff and facilities to meet 
all requests. 

" 'Most agencies have been experiencing an 
increase In applications among unmarried 
mothers who are new settlers in the commu¬ 
nity, many of these being young Government 
employees who plan to resume work in the 
District of Columbia after the birth of their 
babies and prefer not to return to the place 
of their legal residence.* 

"The report pointed out that the local 
agencies, already overburdened with the re¬ 
quests for help from legally resident unwed 
mothers, were generally unable to assume 
responsibility lor the newcomers. As a re¬ 
sult. some of the unwed mothers had to be 
thrust, along with their Illegitimate offspring, 
back into the community from which they 
cume—and into social ostracism. Because 
of the legal red tape, lack ol lunda by the 
municipal government, indifference, and 
apathy of the Federal Government, the non¬ 
resident unmarried mother—the report ob¬ 
served—‘is frequently cut adrift irom all nor¬ 
mal human relationships through which she 
might receive help. * * *’ 

"The situation hasn’t changed much since 
that report was read. The municipal and 
local community che.st agencies are still un- 
clcnstaffcd, overworked, and lacking In funcl.s. 
And Uncle Sam is still pretty much indlffer- 
C-’t to the problem. 

"Along with Illegitimacy, the venereal dis- 
ea.SB rate also boomed during the war and 
postwar years In Washington. By 1948, VD 
was claiming six times as many victims in 
the District of Columbia as in 1941, with 
13,000 cases reported, and 25,000 more cases 
uiireportcd but su.spected by health officials. 
By 1948, Washington’s gonorrhea rate v;as 
five and one-hall times the national average, 
with three to four times the number of case .3 
than in cities of comparable population- 
such as Baltimore, Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

"Back in 1941 the local health department 
reportf'd that 93 percent of the VD infected 
soldiers at Fort Belvoir. Va.. and 43 percent of 
the infected draftees at Fort Meade. Md., 
blamed Wa.shingtnn girls for their trou’ole. 

"Two years later—in 1943—V/ashington 
was accused by the Armv of Infecting twice 
as many soldiers with VD as any other city. 

"Now who do you supp().se was blamed for 
this situation? Streetw'alker.s? Camp fol¬ 
lowers? Prostitutes? Not at all. Washington 
police did a commendable job In cleaning up 
and eliminating the Capital’s bawdy houses. 

"But the police found themselves helpless 
in attempting to cope with the ‘victory girls,’ 
with the 'cuddle bunnies.’ 

"Efforts at controlling the amateur boom 
in illicit sexual relations made little headway. 
In 1945, the la.st year of the war, more than 
C5 percent of GI’s infected with VD could 
blame their disease on ‘amateur’ earners. 
Twenty-four cases of GI gonorrhea were 
traced to one ‘nice’ girl, whose promiscuity 
made her as dangerous to our troops as a full 
battalion of enemy soldiers on the front line. 

"The Washington Federation of Churches 
Investigated the problem during the war 
and came up with the conclusion that 60 
percent of inf''ct:ons among GI’s were at¬ 
tributable to the young, ‘innocent’ type of 
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firl. The local Criminal Justice Associa¬ 
tion found that the sharp increase in Juve¬ 
nile delinquency was due to the 'uniform- 
happy' girls who feel they can't say no to a 
soldier. 

“Several times during the Second World 
War. congressional committees took a hur¬ 
ried glance Into the shameful conditions 
but did little or nothing about it. Testi¬ 
mony before these committees, however, 
demonstrated that Uncle Bam was largely 
to blame. 

“Testimony before congressional commit¬ 
tees, presented by Dr. Winfred Overholser. 
Superintendent of famed St. Eilaabetha 
mental hospital, made it clear that Uncle 
Sam’s indiscriminate hiring program during 
World War 11 brought hundreds of mentally 
and emotionally unstable girls into Wash¬ 
ington at a time when the economic and 
social tensions were at their worst. 

“ Too many of the girls brought here were 
young adolescents not very well adjusted, 
who found the excitement of wartime Wash¬ 
ington conducive to recklessness,' observes 
Miss Patricia Morse, license officer of the 
District Public Welfare Department. 

“Instead of glamour, the girls discovered 
Washington was a place where the abnor¬ 
mally high cost of living nullified what 
looked to them like high salaries. Decent 
quarters were hard to obtain and even poor 
quarters were expensive. The files of the 
Community Chest agencies and municipal 
welfare units abound with instances of a 
half dozen or more Government girls being 
jammed Into a single cellar or attic room 
at $25 or more a month for each girl. • • • 

“Of course. It Is true that good housing, 
adequate recreational facilities, and the op¬ 
portunity to meet single men won’t atop girls 
from getting into trouble. But as Capt Rhuda 
Mllliken, of the Women’s Bureau, points out, 
these three things will help prevent a num¬ 
ber of individual trudegies. * • • 

“Recently, Ray Everett, of the Social Hy¬ 
giene Society, issued a strong statement 
warning the Federal agencies that their re¬ 
cruiting drives were duplicating the bally¬ 
hoo and repeating the take-one, take-all mis¬ 
takes of World War II. There were too many 
needless home-front casualties,' he said." 

This is part of the Liberty magazine article 
which I introduced Into the Congressional 
Recobd, Now the District of Columbia Armed 
Services Hospitality Committee, whose sev¬ 
enty-odd members are appointed by the Dis¬ 
trict’s Commls.sioner8, has recently, as a re¬ 
sult of the facts set forth In this article, set 
up a subcommittee “to foster recreation ac¬ 
tivities for women In uniform, young Govern¬ 
ment employees, and wives of service person¬ 
nel." But is this enough? Do the District 
Commissioners fully meet their responsibili¬ 
ties by the appointment of a public commit¬ 
tee which has no funds? Will this new com¬ 
mittee be able to adequately meet a situation 
that the Community Chest, the District Pub¬ 
lic Welfare Department, the churches, and 
other agencies of Washington’s municipal 
government was unable to meet during 
World War II. and afterward? 

What docs the Federal Government pro¬ 
pose to do about this problem? Will it con¬ 
tinue to evade its responsibilities during this 
national emergency as It did all through 
\7orid V/ar II? 

I for one am not content to wait for the 
next thrilling Installment, while the Govern¬ 
ment recruiting drive suffers from the Capi¬ 
tal’s reputation for evil. 

On February 19 I Introduced In the Eighty- 
second Congress H. R. 2766. a bill to create 
a Federal corporation for an organized recre¬ 
ation program for F’ederal employees with 
special attention to metropolitan areas. The 
same or similar bills were introduced at the 
same time by the gentleman from Minnesota 
|Mr, McCahiht], the g.^ntieman from Penn¬ 


sylvania {Mr. Rhosss), and in tbe Senate by 
Benators Lakoex, Muibat^ Douglas, and 

It took little peilBuasion to convince me at 
the merit—nay, the necessity—of such legis¬ 
lation. Not even the busy day of a Member 
of Congress Is impervloiis to the parade of 
human tragedies running through the daily 
newspapers of Washington, and of other 
large cities with heavy concentrations of 
Federal employees, such as my own city of 
New York. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe I am 
fully aware of the valid criticisms of sucfii a 
program, and in the balance I find the argu¬ 
ments in its favor far, far outweigh those 
against. 

The bill which I have introduced, H. R. 
2766, has been referred to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service of 
which you are chairman. In deference to 
you and to my other friends on the com¬ 
mittee I wish to explain that the bill I have 
introduced is, as far as 1 am concerned, little 
more than a legislative draft. It may well 
be that any bill reported by the committee 
will be much changed in language. 

However, I am convinced that the funda¬ 
mental idea Is sound, and that the time 
is long overdue for the Congress and the 
Federal Government to recognize its re¬ 
sponsibilities as an employer of young peo¬ 
ple whom it is recruiting from all over the 
Nation, and its responsibilities to their 
families. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
a management-rcseait^ agency. In its study. 
Employee Recreation Activities—Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 102, has made a defini¬ 
tive report on the welfare and recreation 
policies of some 250 of America’s major in¬ 
dustries and shown that they invest up to 
a median annual expendltture per employee 
of $10, with a median annual total expendi¬ 
ture for recreation per employee (company 
and employee contributions and payments 
from other sources) of $14.60. These com¬ 
panies know that such programs pey off in 
increased loyalty, efficiency, morale, and 
health terms for their employees. My bill, 
which Is before your committee, is based on 
the experience of American Industry over the 
past 50 years or more. 

The bill is in a very real sense a wartime 
measure. There is no reason, however, why 
the pirogram, once established, could not 
continue on in peacetime after tbe termi¬ 
nation of the national emergency, since Fed¬ 
eral employees will contribute half of its 
funds probably. 

I urge you. therefore, to request reports 
on my bill from tbe appropriate Federal de¬ 
partments and agencies, and that you grant 
hearings on it as soon as these reports arc 
in, with leading representatives of industrial 
recreation pre^ams invited to testify, as well 
as 8ix>kesmen for social welfare, social hy¬ 
giene, mental health, and other interested 
agencies. 

Respectfully, 

A k t hus G. KLxnv. 

Member of Cfmgrcas, Nineteenth 
Dietrict, New York. 

H. R. 2766 

A bill to create a Federal corporation to im¬ 
prove the efficiency, morale, health, and 

general welfare of Federal employees, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc.. That, in order to estab¬ 
lish and maintain a recreation program 
among Federal employees for the improve¬ 
ment of their efDclency, morale, health, and 
general welfare, and to establish and main¬ 
tain In the District of Columbia and In other 
areas of substantial Federal employment, 
recreation centers primarily for the service 
and benefit of employees of tbe Coverument, 


there is hereby created as an agency and in¬ 
strumentality of the United States a body 
corporate, to be known as the Federal Em¬ 
ployees’ Recreation Corporation, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Corporation.'’ In its ca¬ 
pacity as sole owner ol the Corporation, the 
United States shall be represented by the 
President, or the head of such Government 
agency as may be designated by him, here¬ 
inafter referred to as the “supervisory 
official.’’ 

Bigc. 2. The Corporation shall have its prin¬ 
cipal office in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The management of the Corpora¬ 
tion shall be vested In a board of 25 directors 
who shall be appointed by the supervisory 
official. Nineteen of these directors shall be 
selected from the several departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government., not 
more than one being selected from any one 
department or agency. The remaining six 
directors shall be selected from nominees 
designated by national labor organizations 
with which associations of Federal Govern¬ 
ment employees are affiliated, not more than 
two being selected from nominees designated 
by any one labor organization. One director 
shall be designated by the supervisory official 
as chairman of the board. The board shall 
meet at least quarterly. Directors shall serve 
without pay, but shall receive their actual 
and necessary travel and other expenses in 
connection with their attendance at direc¬ 
tors’ meetings without regard to the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949 or the Standardized Gov¬ 
ernment Travel Regulations. A majority of 
the directors shall constitute a quorum of 
the board, and action shall be taken only by 
a majority vote of those present. The board 
shall confine Itself to over-all policy making, 
directive, and general supervisory functions. 
Directors shall serve for a term of 1 year. 

Sec 4. The Corporation shall be adminis¬ 
tered by and under the direction of a Presi¬ 
dent to be appointed by the board of direc¬ 
tors and responsible to such board in the 
discharge of the duties of his office. 

Blc. 5. To the e?rtent necessary to enable It 
to carry out the authority conferred upon it 
by this act the Corporation shall have the 
following powers: 

(a) To have succession until dissolved by 
act of Congress. 

(b) To adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
governing the conduct of its general business, 
and the performance of the powers and 
duties granted to or imiwsed upon ft by law. 

(c) To adopt, alter, and use a seal which 
shall be Judicially noticed. 

(d) To sue and be sued in its corporate 
name. 

(e) To determine the character of and 
necessity for Its obligations and c.Tper>dltu»'es 
and the manner In which they shall be in¬ 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to Irws 
specifically applicable to Government cor¬ 
porations. 

(f) To acquire. In any lawful m*uincr, any 
property—real, personal, mixed • trnpble or 
intangible; to hold, maintain, use. and oper¬ 
ate the same; and to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of the same. 

(r) To appoint and prescribe the duties 
of such oTicers, attorney.s, agent?, and em¬ 
ployees as may be necessary to carry out Its 
functions, to lix and pay such comp on ion 
to them for their services as the Corp oration 
may determine, without regard to the pro- 
vlKions of the civil-scrvlce laws and the Clas¬ 
sification Act of ID 19, as amended. 

(h) To enter into contracts and to e-'ceute 
all instruments necessary or appropriate 
consistent with the powers and duties grant¬ 
ed to or imposed upon it by law. 

(I) To use the United States malls in the 
same manner and under the ?;unc conditions 
as the executive departments of the Federal 
Oovernment. 

(J) To accept gifts or donations of serv¬ 
ices, or of property—real, personal, or 
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mlxed—tftnglble or intangible, In aid of any 
of the purposes herein authorized. 

(k) To take such action as may be neces¬ 
sary or appropriate to carry out the powers 
herein speclflcally conferred upon It. 

Sec. 6. In fulfillment of its objects, the 
Corporation is authorized— 

(a) to organize and sponsor recreation 
programs for all employees of the Govern¬ 
ment, Including theatrical and musical pro¬ 
ductions, drama groups and little-theater 
activities, choruses, symphony orchestras, 
bands, ballet, all performing arts, visual 
arts, lectures, folk arts, and'handicrafts, in¬ 
cluding folk dancing, athletics of all kinds. 
Including outdoor and indoor sports, travel 
tours, swimming, vacationing, and all other 
forms of accepted recreational activities; 

(b) to arrange for and secure the fullest 
use of all public land, including Federal 
park land, for such activities; 

(c) to arrange for and secure the partici¬ 
pation of all Federal Government employees 
who are competent as teachers or interested 
as employees in participating in such activi¬ 
ties; 

(d) to arrange for and secure the use of 
any Government buildings suitable for any 
of such activities: 

(a) to lease or build and maintain bulld- 
•ings and other facilities in the District of 
Columbia and in other areas of substantial 
Federal employment for use In carrying on 
such activities, including, as appropriate 
dining facilities, lodging for transients, 
lounge facilities, reading rooms, space for 
social functions and amusements, libraries, 
and auditoriums; 

(f) to organize a National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of outstanding national leaders in 
such activities. The National Advisory 
Committee and the individual members 
thereof shall advise the board of directors 
in planning. Judging, and setting standards 
of performance, and assist in such other 
ways as will generally serve to advance the 
purposes of this act. 

Skc. 7. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Corporation shall authorize the 
establishment of reasonable charges where- 
ever practicable, the proceeds therefrom to 
be utilized in defraying the general expenses 
of the Corporation. 

Sec. 8. The Corporation shall pay the cost 
of all services, supplies, utilities, mainte¬ 
nance, and repairs furnished or performed by 
any Government agency for the benefit of 
the Corporation, but shall not be required 
to pay rent on space occupied by It for any 
purpose in any Government building, pub¬ 
lic park, or other public land. 

Sec. 9. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
its Income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter Imposed by the United 
States, or by any State, county, municipality, 
or local taxing authority. 

Sec. 10. As used in this act, the terms 
"Government building” and "public land’* 
mean any building or portion thereof or 
any land (including improvements thereon) 
owned or controlled by the United States or 
any agency thereof, but do not include the 
Capitol or the Senate or House Office Build¬ 
ings. 

Sec. 11. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act is amended by in¬ 
serting after "Panama Railroad Company’* 
a semicolon and the following: "Federal Em- 
ployees’ Recreation Corporation.’* 

Sec. 12. Such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this act are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated. 

Sao. 13. This act shall become effective fiO 
days after the date of its enactment. 

Sec. 14. This act may be cited as the 
"Federal Employees’ Recreation Act." 
xcvn—App.-122 
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OF ALABAMA 
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Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, it Is time 
for this body to ascertain and with den- 
nite certainty the actual conditions that 
face this country not alone with respect 
to our foreign problems but with the 
problems that confront us right here on 
our home front. 

The existent war situation has now 
forced new shortages of materials and 
new controls upon wages, labor, prices, 
and other segments of our economy, to 
the end that it becomes difficult to assess 
day by day what particular business or 
enterprise will next be adversely affected 
In this fight to control inflation and keep 
our arms production booming. 

Americans everywhere feel secure in 
knowing that there Is no man with great¬ 
er capabilities to handle the stupendous 
job than Mr. Charles £. Wilson, whom 
the President recently called to Wash¬ 
ington to take over the colossal task of 
running the Office of Defense Mobili¬ 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker, already the Nation has 
been made immeasurably safer against 
aggression due to the leadership of Mr. 
Charles Wilson—and that much has 
been accomplished with respect to the 
stabilization program Is even now re¬ 
flected in the suspension of increased tax 
rates—in credits, savings, prices, wages, 
and rents. 

Mr. Speaker, I Intend within a short 
time to addiess the House and recite in 
detail the wonderful accomplishments 
that have been already thus far effected 
through the Office of the Defense Mo¬ 
bilization, but I now want to direct the 
attention of my colleagues to an inter¬ 
view with the Director of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization, as carried in the United States 
News and World Report. 

I can think of no other man in these 
United States who could have boiled 
down into so few words every funda¬ 
mental and economic facet of our econ¬ 
omy as well as did our good friend. 
Charlie Wilson; and it is because of the 
fact that this interview in the United 
States News and World Report is so 
terse, short, factual, and ii^ormative 
that I ask the unanimous consent to 
spread it, black on white, on the records 
of this day’s proceedings, In order that 
businessmen everywhere may learn how 
well the affairs of this Nation are being 
cared for under the capable leadership of 
one of America’s greatest business 
executives. 


Interview in the United States News 
and World Report with the Honorable 
Charles E. Wilson reads as follows: 

We'll Be Mzqhtt Within 8 Yeaxs—An Inter¬ 
view With Charles E. Wilson, Director, 

Office of Detenbe Mobilization 

(Editor's Note: New controls and new 
shortages have been forced by the war situa¬ 
tion now facing United States. What can 
manufacturers, businessmen, workers, and 
consumers expect in the months ahead? 
Who will be affected next as regulation fol¬ 
lows regulation In the fight to control Infla¬ 
tion and keep arms production booming? 

(To answer these questions, United States 
News and World Report Invited to its confer¬ 
ence rooms the man who knows most about 
the defense effort, Charles E. Wilson, Direct¬ 
or of Defense Mobilization. The interview 
follows.) 

Question. Do you look upon this program, 
Mr. Wilson, with any feeling that it will last 
1 year, 2 years, 5 years? Are you planning 
for this emergency period with a definite du¬ 
ration in mind? 

Answer. We hope it wUl be short but in¬ 
tend to achieve great potential military 
strength over about a 3-year period. 

Question. You mean that within that 3- 
year period the bulk of your organization of 
the defense effort will have been completed? 

Answer. Not only the organizational phase 
of it. but 1 believe that over that 3-ycar 
period our production of defense material 
and building of Armed Forces will have 
brought our country both to a point of real 
military strength and to an even greater 
military potential. 

Question. Do you believe that the civilian 
needs and the military needs will tend to 
complement one another in about 3 years? 

Answer. Our belief is that if wc can go on 
with a civilian production of approximately 
$275,000,000,000 Income figure, and super¬ 
impose on that a defense-material produc¬ 
tion of about $50,000,000,000, at the end of 
calendar 1951, we ought to be able to take 
care of our military requirements and the 
training of our vastly Increased Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. We should also have con¬ 
siderable equipment for fighting a consid¬ 
erably greater engagement than we now have 
in Korea, if an enemy should make it nec¬ 
essary. 

In 1962* if we can get approximately $60,- 
000,000,000 worth of defense material pro¬ 
duced, we think wc would be In a position 
at the end of that year to fight a pretty sub¬ 
stantial war vrtth materials in existence. 
And, God willing, if there is no all-out war, 
at the end of the third year It seems to us 
that we will have a really mighty array of 
weapons ready, and facilities available to 
increase military production very rapidly, 
if necessary. 

Question. When do you look for the peak 
of this current program to be reached? 

Answer. In the third year. By that time 
It is our belief that we would be able to fight 
an all-out war from the production lines of 
the country. 

Question. Can we assume that your pro¬ 
gram is based upon stockpiling immediately 
■'he things that you would use in war end 
also on the building up of plant capacity? 

Answer. We are building plant capacity. 
It is not only for weapons. We are Increasing 
plant capacity for those items of raw mate¬ 
rials. steel, aluminum, and so on, that are 
in scarce supply now. About the only reason 
we have to cut back civilian production is 
because we Just can’t afford the full use of 
those items for civilian production and meet 
our requirements of defense material at the 
same time. 

But in the third year, as the program of 
steel expansion and aluminum expai^sion 
and other items come through, we ought tu 
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be able actually to expand our output of 
civilian goods and, at the same time, meet 
our requirements of defense material. 

Question. If international tension eases, 
do you think it will have an impact on your 
program? 

Answer. It hasn’t to date because I don’t 
think it has caused the legislators to refuse 
needed appropriations to go ahead with the 
very large programs. Of course, if the world 
tensions eased tremendously, the problem 
would be different. It would depend on how 
much they eased, and how much people be¬ 
lieve tension had really eased. 

Question. Do you think there will be run¬ 
away inflation? 

Answer. No. I don’t think there will be 
run-away inflation. I think It is one of the 
most serious enemies we have, however. It 
is one that ve’ve got to combat if we're go¬ 
ing to become mighty. America must be 
mighty. It would be a terrible price to pay, 
however, if when we reached that mighty 
position we were a broken nation financially. 

Question. Do you feel yourself getting hold 
of inflation? 

Answer. After all, remember I’ve been here 
3 months. I think my associates have made 
some progress and I think there is need for 
a great deal more progress. We’re going to 
give it everything we have. 

Question. In all fields—in finance and di¬ 
rect controls? 

Answer. Absolutely. We’ve been criticized 
a great deal, you know, lor inadequacy of our 
efforts at price control and wage control, so 
far. I have no doubt we deserved the criti¬ 
cism. At least we’ve established some ceil¬ 
ings. The situation leaves room for lots of 
Improvement. We’ve begun to establish con¬ 
trols of various kinds. All in all. I think 
there are some signs of progress. 

Question. There are lots of complaints that 
goods aren’t flowing as rapidly as they 
might—but industry hasn’t had orders very 
long, has It? 

Answer. That’s right. But that will come. 

RISING OUTPUT IN 3-YEAR PERIOD 

Question. On the matter of armament pro¬ 
duction, do you visualize a gradual rise over 
a 3-year period, nr hitting a $50,000,000,000 
plateau and staying there for 3 years? 

Answer. Production of defense goods will 
go up on a rising scale for the 3-ypar period. 
Suppose we place orders at the rate of forty- 
some-bllllon dollars this year. Goods won’t 
come off the production line at that rate this 
year. Next year production will rise much 
more rapidly, and In the third year It will 
be coming out at the rate of $50,000,000,000 
or more. 

Question. And then do you expect weapons 
production to fall off, or will that rise? 

Answer. I don’t know what the world con¬ 
dition will be. Our policy depends on the 
world tensions. It depends on whether we 
obsolete the things we are making this year, 
and you know how fast we obsolete, especially 
big airplanes. In the last war, before we got 
the last runs of them they were obsolete or 
we thought they were. So things go in 
America. 

Question. The armament business, then, is 
going to be a large business for some time 
to come, isn’t it? 

Answer. My guess is that It will continue 
for quite a while. 

Question. Are controls here to stay? 

Answer. I will say this—one of the real 
Jobs we have this year is to keep our econ¬ 
omy in balance. That Is, to keep a prop>er 
balance between plant expansion for future 
raw-material production and future weapons 
production on the one hand, and the output 
of end items this year on the other. If we 
were willing to forego all plant expansion, 
we could increase the end-item production 
this year. We are striving for proper 
balance. 


cAPAcrrr: soublx leso 

Question. There has been a tremendous 
Increase in plant capacity in the last 5 years 
since the war, hasn’t there? 

Answer. Tes, there has been. It has been 
variously estimated, but in some categories 
I believe it is a 100-percent increase over our 
production capacity of 1940. It has been 60 
percent In many categories since the end of 
World War II. 

Question. Has that been accomplished by 
many companies through a plowing back of 
their profits? 

Answer. Plowing back their profits, greatly 
expanding their plants and improving their 
existing facilities. 

Question. And a new expansion program is 
under way now? 

Answer. That’s right. The one under way 
now Is running into many billions of dollars. 

Question. Do you have any estimate about 
how many billions? 

Answer. No. I know what the figure is of 
Government loans and Government amorti¬ 
zation. Somebody contrasted it with the ice¬ 
berg—only about one-eighth shows and the 
other seven-eights is under water. That’s a 
good deal like the situation with regard to 
the expansion of plants by private organ¬ 
izations. They have been spending a great 
deal of money on expansion, and not many 
people seem to know about it. 

Question. What will happen when we ore 
able to meet the military needs and the 
civilian needs? Will we get a terrific de¬ 
pression at that time? 

Answer. Well, we certainly won’t get the 
kind of depression or set-back we would have 
gotten had we tried to meet this defense- 
material production problem by going 
straight up In, let’s say, 2 years. You would 
have had terrific dislocation. I hate to think 
what would have happened to us. 

Question. Have you a fixed understanding 
as to the size of the military budget for the 
next 3 years? 

Answer. We have an understanding with 
the military that if we can go through with 
approximately $50,000,000,000 a year for the 
next 3 years for defense materials- 

Question. That $50,000,000,000 is on ma¬ 
terial alone, not on services? 

Answer. That’s on the soft and hard goods 
for the military. If we do that, we will meet 
their requirements. We have fully approved 
the military program. 

Question. How is Industry adjusting; itself 
to this situation as you see the picture? 

Answer, I think It is adjusting itself very 
well. The Defense Department has actually 
contracted with Industry in the last 2 months 
over $10,000,000,000 and industry has ab¬ 
sorbed It very well. 

Question. Do you think many industries 
will be able to do what you said In your 
speech the automobile Industry was going to 
do, that Is, put out a 1948-Bize production 
and still fill your defense orders In 1951? 

Answer. Raw material Is the only limiting 
factor that I know of now. 

Question. Because the capacity exists, ap¬ 
parently. to do the military Job and still give 
us what we got In 1948—only 3 years ago? 

Answer. The capacity is unlimited. That’s 
what we really have—capacity unlimited. 

Question. Seems to be a terrific country—— 

Answer. It’s wonderful—and I believe the 
country can absorb the Impact of defense 
cost. 

Question. What about raw materials? 

Answer. Of course, that is one of our dif¬ 
ficulties at the moment. In steel and alumi¬ 
num we are hoping to meet the shortages 
with a greatly expanded program already 
agreed to. But we have other problems. 
Copper offers some problems In getting 
enough, but I think we can do it. 

SOLVING LABOR 8HORTAOB 

Question. Are you going to have enough 
workers for these great productive machines? 


Isn’t there going to be a shortage of man¬ 
power? 

Answer. There may be. We haven’t the 
unemployed that we had at the beglnnnlg of 
the last war to draw on. I don’t think we will 
need as many workers for defense work as 
we needed before, 

Question. You will have a drain from the 
military, too, on workers, won’t you? 

Answer. Yes; but women will take defense 
Jobs, and, of course, there are a million new 
workers becoming of working age every year. 
We are working only 40 hours a week now, 
and we can work overtime. After all, a 44- 
hour week would give us 10 percent more 
hours. Ten percent more production would 
be quite a little on a $300,000,000,000 annual 
output. It would be $30,000,000,000 of the 
fifty billion of defense goods right there 
alone. 

Question. Are we going to get any unem¬ 
ployment in this interim? 

Answer. It hasn’t shown up. I think that 
shows what a good Job Bill Harrison and his 
group In the National Production Authority 
have done. While there have been curtail¬ 
ments In use of material, yet defense-mate¬ 
rial production to beginning to pick up any 
slack that may come about as nondefense 
production may decline. I think there will 
be more dislocations. I am quite sure there 
will be, especially as we cut back the auto¬ 
motive Industry, as one illustration. I think 
we are bound to get dislocations of labor 
and of other groups, which are unpleasant 
to contemplate. 

Question. Will it last long? 

Answer. No; I don’t believe It will. Many 
of the new Jobs are opening up. For ex¬ 
ample, the automotive Industry is pretty fast 
at lining up the new productive facilities 
and they’ll swing the workers over pretty 
quickly. I don't think we are facing very 
serious dislocations of labor there. 

Question. Are civilians going to face very 
much cut-back on what they can have? 

Answer. We have cut back raw materials to 
automobile and refrigerator manufacturers, 
as one instance. I think by the third quarter 
there may be a 20-percent reduction in cer¬ 
tain consumer goods. But that’s from a very, 
very high level. 

Question. Are you contemplating, when 
you begin these cuts, any such thing as 
rationing? 

Answer. Wc may have to come to It In 
some places and under certain conaltlons. 
But so far our plans don’t contemplate ra¬ 
tioning. 

RATIONING MAY NOT BE NECESSARY 

Question. Then you’re depending upon our 
privately operated distribution system to do 
Its own allocating of what’s left after the 
Government takes its share? 

Answer. That’s right. And I think the 
reason that that Is sound Is that, if we can 
keep the civilian economy at something like 
$275,000,000,000, rationing may not be neces¬ 
sary. 

Question. But some form of controlled ma¬ 
terials plan may be necessary? 

Answer. We will undoubtedly have a con¬ 
trolled materials plan in operation by the 
middle of the year. 

Question. To what will that apply? 

Answer. We know now that It will have to 
apply to steel, aluminum, and copper. 
Those are the principal commodities. There 
are many other shortages, however—cobalt, 
nickel, other metals. But it’s a strange 
thing how Industry works out. It finds a 
way to eliminate the need for some of those 
scarce materials. Take the electronics In¬ 
dustry. They have very adroitly, I think, 
minimized the use of scarce materials— 
cobalt, for example. 

Question. Could you give us some esti¬ 
mate of when the supply of consumer dur¬ 
ables is likely to loosen up again? 

Answer. Well, It Is pretty loose now. It’s 
going to get a little tighter. 
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Question. It is getting tighter now, but 
when la it going to start the other way? 

Answer. Oh, it will be well over a year—I 
would say at least 18 months from now. 

Question. Sometime during the latter part 
of 1953? 

Answer. Yes, somewhere In there. 

Question. Would we begin to get more new 
cars? 

Answer. Yes; we may be down consider¬ 
ably by that time from our current high 
production rate—perhaps 80 or 40 percent 
down. 

Question. But even that's not a very low 
rate for producing automobiles, is it? 

Answer. No; if you stop to think, it's more 
than we produced in 1048—or about what we 
produced in 1948—and that wasn't too bad. 
We got along. When you see the roads and 
the parking lots Jammed with shiny new 
cars—I think maybe we can stand a slowing 
down. 

NEED rOa MANPOWER COMMITTEE 

Question. What is there to the reports that 
come bobbing up every now and then about 
some plan or idea of conscripting labor— 
What is there to that? 

Answer. I don't know what there is to it. 
All I would say is that there is absolutely no 
substance to it. I know of no one—and I 
mean no one—in the Office of Defense Mo¬ 
bilization who has ever lor a moment con¬ 
sidered the necessity of conscription of labor 
in this situation. 

Question. You’ve never thought of the sit¬ 
uation in manpower being that tight? 

Answer. That's right. How silly it would 
be with defense production only about 20 
percent of our total requirements to think 
of conscription of labor. 

Question. Will you have some drain, how¬ 
ever, through the draft on key executives and 
key people, skilled workers? 

Answer. We will have, I'm sure. 

Question. How are you going to deal with 
that problem? 

Answer. It's one of the reasons that we 
have a manpower committee that will have 
to deal with those problems. We have estab¬ 
lished a committee with representatives of 
the Departments of Defense and Commerce 
and Agriculture and Labor and headed by a 
man from our own office, Arthur Plemmlng. 

Question. Do you think you will need man¬ 
power controls—such as those we had during 
World War n? 

Answer. If we have an all-out war. 

Question. But in this 3-year period? 

Answer. 1 am hoping we will not need 
compulsory manpower controls. 

NEUTRAL BOOT POR LABOR CONTROL 

Question. Do you visualize the selection 
and allocation of manpower as a job that 
has to be done by so-called neutrals who are 
not identified with the various contending 
groups? 

Answer. I don't think you can use lor that 
purpose any agency that is at the same time 
a claimant for manpower. It can’t be a 
claimant and a Judge. The Labor Depart¬ 
ment. for instance, is a claimant. It oper¬ 
ates the United States Bmployment Service 
as one of its many Jobs. 

Question. Isn't that true of Agriculture, 
which will want to keep men on the farms? 

Answer. That's right, and that's why we've 
got to come to a neutral body. At least, 
that’s my belief. 

Question. The Labor Department would, 
however, continue its present operations? 

Answer. There would be no change in its 
operations at all. This is only policy making 
and the laying down of fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. That’s all—no changes in adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities. 

Question. No directives—nothing to get ex¬ 
cited about? 

Answer. I think not. The Manpower Pol¬ 
icy Committee is a policy-making group. I 
don’t anticipate any difficulty in getting 


unanimous decisions from Its members. In¬ 
cidentally, they would also deal with the 
problem of colleges—^whether boys with 8 
years behind them, say, should be taken out 
Immediately—all that sort of thing. 

Question. Would the Labor Department 
still be in charge of getting manpower for 
industrial plants? 

Answer. Absolutely—no function they 
now have would be taken away at all. None 
whatever. 

Question. Isn't that the phase that the 
unions are worried about? 

Answer. I said that in my Interview in 
Florida and I’ve been criticized for saying 
it. They say that isn't what's bothering 
them at all. We had bad meetings with 
labor officials and I listened to a great many 
speeches on that subject. I thought from 
what they said that it was worrying them. 

Question. What is worrying them? 

Answer. There are a lot of things worry¬ 
ing them, of course. The decisions we made 
on wage ceilings, as an example. 

Question. They were generous, weren’t 
they? 

Answer. Thr.t’s a matter of opinion, I’m 
afraid. 

Question. What were the other things? 

Answer. Well, they think that the price 
control hasn’t been as effective as it should 
be. And I guess we have to admit that— 
it’s fur from perfect. But I don’t know 
whether you could expect to get It working 
perfectly in such a short time. I think it 
will take a little longer, and we will need 
understanding and cooperation. 

WAGE LEVELS VERSUS LIVING COSTS 

Question. It’s a question of which comes 
first—the chicken or the egg, isn’t it? 

Answer. That's right. This business of 
stemming Inlatlon, I am beginning to find 
out, has many, many facets to it. Here we 
are sitting as a Nation now with greatly 
Increased wage levels. Then we have nu¬ 
merous labor contracts, the cost of living, 
the improvement factor, the incentive fac¬ 
tor—really what is being asked over all, is 
the sixth wage-increase round—at the mo¬ 
ment when all are being asked to make sac¬ 
rifices. I don’t think there is any ques¬ 
tion about it. Now that inevitably would 
make the cost of living go up. 

Question. A vicious circle? 

Answer. Yea—because wage increases affect 
parity prices and drive up the cost of food. 
Therefore, the cost of living goes up again, 
and then the cost-of-living allowance in 
wages goes up again, so “rou id and round 
she goes and where she stops, nobody 
knows.” 

Question. Aren’t you really describing the 
difficulties democracy has with a planned 
economy? 

Answer. Of course. 

Question. In your set-up, are you trying 
to work out your problems with different 
economic groups? For example, are you 
looking at this picture as necessitating co¬ 
operation with agriculture, with transpor¬ 
tation, with business, and with labor? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. And do you see these various 
economic groups as cooperating in your fu¬ 
ture program? 

Answer. I'm certainly hoping they will. 
And as a matter of fact. I’m going one step 
further with it. In addition to having the 
advisory committee of labor, I’m hoping 
shortly to establish an agricultural group to 
advise on the problems of defense mobiliza¬ 
tion. And, of course, a similar group of 
businessmen, to go the next step. As great 
questions arise—maybe controversial ques¬ 
tions—where what is done for one group has 
considerable impact on the other groups. I 
hope to bring them all together and con¬ 
sider the problem over all. 

Question. Some sort of over-all advisory 
group? 


Answer. That’s right. I Just don’t believe 
that you can settle separately some of these 
questions with respect to inflation and wage 
control. Yqu can’t settle the wage-control 
problem unless at the same time you look at 
the impact of that settlement on, say, par¬ 
ity prices in agriculture. 

HOW BUSINESSMEN COOPERATE 

Question. Where are you going to get the 
personnel lor those advisory commissions, 
and so on? Are they to be people who are 
going to detach themselves from their busi¬ 
nesses and their vocations? 

Answer. No. The advisory groups will re¬ 
main in their own businesses, but give us 
such counsel as we need. 

Question. But in the top-level group such 
as your own will you have people devoting 
their time wholly to Government? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. That’s in the Government serv¬ 
ice? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. Do you think people in that 
category should divorce themselves from 
their businesses while on the Job for the 
Government? 

Answer. I think so; certainly while actu¬ 
ally on the Job. 

Question. You’ve done that yourself? 

Answer. I have. 1 quit Industry complete¬ 
ly this time, as I did in 1942. 

Question. Are you going back this time? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Devote yourself to public service, 
perhaps? 

Answer. I don’t know. I don’t know 
whether I should live so long as to even 
think about It. the way things are going. 

Question. Havent you been under a good 
deal of a strain? 

Answer. Slightly. 

Question. Did you have a nice time in Key 
West? 

Answer. Yes, I had a nice day in Key West 
with the President. I spent about 3 hours 
down there. It was the first time I had 
been down there in years. When I went 
down there before it was for fishing. This 
time I wasn’t fishing for anything. But I 
spent a good deal of time with the President 
going over the program. 

Question. Did you get the green light? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Especially on this debt- 
control business that I have been working 
on. 

Question. What do you mean by debt con¬ 
trol? 

Answer. Interest rate, credit control. 

Question. What do you see in the way of 
any revision, or perhaps suspension, of our 
current laws during this period of emer¬ 
gency? Do you see any need for suspending 
or revising the antitrust laws or Taft-Hartley 
law? 

Answer. No, I don’t. I know of no good 
reason to do it. 

Question. Do you think we need a no-strike 
pledge from labor now? Are we having any 
trouble with strikes? 

Answer. We have had some serious trouble 
In the woolen Industry, It’s a very, very 
serious thing. We have been unable to get 
the woolens that we need for the uniforms. 

Question. Would a no-strlke pledge help 
that kind of situation? 

Answer. Yes, I think a no-strike pledge— 
If you could get it—would help. 

Question. Is there any talk about asking 
for a no-strlke pledge in connection with a 
labor disputes board? 

Answer. If we have a disputes board that 
will probably be one of the considerations. 
But we havent decided on a disputes board. 

Question. We’ve seen in the papers a good 
deal about the complaints made by labor. 
Have you received any complaints from other 
groups? For Instance, has business felt that 
sometimes you weren't doing what they 
wanted done, too? 
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Answer. Oh. yes. To some degree on 
amortization of new plants. 

Question. Distribution of materials? 

Answer. Yes—cutting them back—but 
mainly on the amortization program. I just 
don’t happen to believe in complete amorti¬ 
zation of plants at taxpayers' expense. 

Question. So you’ve had some differences 
with industry on that? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. They haven’t, however, made 
vocal their complaints, perhaps, have they? 

Answer. No. they haven’t been as vitriolic 
about it and they haven’t gone on the radio 
about it every night as some groups are do¬ 
ing. 

DEFENSE ROLE OF INDUSTRY LEADERS 

Question. What is your thought as to the 
comment which has been made that big busi¬ 
ness is really in control of the defense pro¬ 
gram? 

Answer. Of course that has been aired. I 
haven’t seen any sign of it. I’m the fellow 
who has been shot at principally on it. I 
might say that I feel that my associates need 
no defense because I’ve never seen any sign 
of prejudice on their part. You know. I've 
been perfectly amazed at the way men from 
big business, medium business, any kind of 
business, come into the organization. They 
Just become Government employees without 
any regard for their former status. And, 
os far as hours of work is concerned, usually 
I leave the office at 7:30 or 8 o’clock, and 
when I go down the halls there are those 
men at their desks—and their secretaries. 
That’s one of the eye-openers to me—every¬ 
body working until all hours. It amazes me 
that men will come In from their normal 
vocations and undertake conscientiously 
work of this kind and then find themselves 
damned for being big business. Patriotism 
cuts across all economic lines. I believe 
that. 

Question. Do you think that, when these 
men take positions as representatives of the 
Government of the United States, they feel 
a sense of responsibility to the Government 
rather than to any other Interest? 

Answer. I do. The only reason that most 
of them are down here is that when the 
President said we were in a very, very severe 
crisis, they believed him. They’re willing 
to sacrifice themselves and their Jobs. They 
entirely forget their own Interests. I’ve 
never seen any sign of class partisanship 
among my associates at all. 

TRUST BUSTER TO BUREAUCRAT 

Question. In choosing your lieutenants, 
you haven’t selected them entirely from “blg- 
buslness,” have you? Isn’t your general 
counsel, Herbert Bergson, the former trust 
buster of the Department of Justice? 

Answer. That’s right. The very fellow 
who has just prosecuted me in any number 
of cases. 

Question. And you made him your gen¬ 
eral counsel? 

Answer. Sure, because I knew he was able 
to forget the past and just become a Govern¬ 
ment employee as I was. I quit the General 
Electric Co. and became a bureaucrat, and 
I had no doubt that he would be able to do 
the same thing—meanwhile, he had gone 
into private law practice. He has been a 
wonderful adjunct to our office. 

Question. If you should succeed with this 
program of getting this enormous output in 3 
years, and if you do It by voluntary means, 
will It not be a rather exceptional feat? Is 
not this the first time such a program has 
been attempted In this country in what you 
might call a near-war period? 

Answer. Yes, It will be a huge production. 
I believe that voluntary means is the only 
way we can achieve it. 

Question. We have heard much talk about 
Whether you can justify 120,000,000 tons of 
steel or near that in anything but a war 
period. What’s going to happen afterward? 


Answer. That’s a question that doesn't 
bother me one bit. If you believe that this 
is a mature economy and that we are going 
to have 18.000.000 more tons of steel to use 
in a static civilian economy, you’ve got some¬ 
thing to worry about. But I don’t believe 
it’s a mature economy. I think we're still 
in the pioneering stage in the United States. 
I think that 10 years from now. if we have 
peace—and God knows 1 hope we have it— 
you will be talking about more production, 
not less, for the civilian economy. 

Question. What do you think of Jesse 
Jones’ idea that you take over the RFC, 
too? 

Answer. I think Jesse Is kidding me. 

Second Annual Big Ten Conference of 
Young Republicans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10. 1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on last Friday evening I had the 
pleasure of talking to an enthusiastic 
group of young Republicans at Madison, 
Wis. These young people gathered there 
from the universities of the ' Middle West 
which comprise the Big Ten conference. 
On Friday afternoon they listened to a 
fine keynote address by His Excellency, 
Walter Kohler, Jr., Governor of Wiscon¬ 
sin. The remainder of the 3-day confer¬ 
ence time was spent in committee work 
and plenary conference sessions. 

The meeting at Madison was the sec¬ 
ond annual Big Ten Conference of 
Young Republicans. The first was held 
at Ann Arbor. Mich., in 1950 with the 
University of Michigan Young Republi¬ 
cans as hosts. Just as the University of 
Wisconsin Young Republicans were hosts 
at Madison. At their first conference, 
the delegates were privileged to hear 
Gov. Harold Stassen and our able and 
hard-working colleague from Michigan, 
Jerry Ford. 

I was glad to join the distinguished 
company of Walter Kohler, Harold 
Stassen. and Jerry Ford by talking to the 
fine group of young men and women who 
attended the conference at Madison. 

As a part of the record of this success¬ 
ful conference, I Include here the text 
of my remarks: 

Address by Representative Glenn R. Davis, 
OF Wisconsin’s Second District, at 
Loraine Hotel Banquet of the Second 
Annual Big Ten Conference of Young 
Republicans, Friday, April 6, 1951 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow young Republicans, all of you have 
been welcomed here both officially and un¬ 
officially so that it is not necessary for me 
to welcome you to the Second Congressional 
District of Wisconsin. His Excellency Gov¬ 
ernor Kohler, our State chairman, Wayne 
Hood, and your conference chairman, Roland 
Velth, have put that welcome In words, and 
I’m sure that the young Republicans here 
at the University of Wisconsin have put that 
welcome in many actions during the course 
of the day. On the other hand, it is Indeed 
a welcome sight and a source of real in¬ 
spiration and encouragement to look upon 


this fine gathering of middle western young 
Republicans. All of us here speak the same 
kind of Republican language and I'm sure 
that we shall have no difficulty In under¬ 
standing each other here tonight, and that 
all of you will be able to understand each 
other in the course of your discussions here 
at this conference. 

I mention the Importance of our under¬ 
standing in the light of the experience of a 
foreign-born plumber here in Madison who 
had some difficulty with the English lan¬ 
guage, who used hydrochloric acid to clean 
a clogged drain. The success was so immedi¬ 
ate that he wrote to the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington to explain his success. In 
due tlm^ he received a letter from an official 
in the Bureau of Standards which read as 
follows: “The efficacy of hydrochloric acid Is 
indisputable but the corrosive residue is in¬ 
compatible with metallic permanence.’’ 
The plumber wrote hack that he was glad 
the Bureau of Standards agreed with him. 

Sometime Inter the plumber received a 
subsequent letter from the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards which said; “We cannot assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and 
suggest you use an alternate procedure.’’ 
The plumber again wrote he was happy that 
the Bureau agreed. Finally someone in the 
Bureau caught on to the fact that the plum¬ 
ber didn't understand the fancy and techni¬ 
cal language and so he wrote: “Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the 
pipes.’’ 

It does help to understand each other. In 
your discussions here In your committees 
in this conference I hope that you will be 
able to reach real Republican understanding. 

It was here in the Middle West that the 
Republican Party was born and cradled. Its 
birth at Rlpon, Wis., was followed by its bap¬ 
tism at Jackson, Mich, Illinois claims the 
man whose leadership brought our party to 
national strength and ascendancy. It was 
Indiana which raised that man to manhood 
before he moved to Illinois. Even today, the 
Middle West is our party’s greatest source of 
strength. The heartland of our Nation is 
also the heartland of cur party. 

I feci very much at home here in this 
company tonight, not only because this hap¬ 
pens to be in the district which it is my honor 
to represent in Congress, but also because I 
can talk to you as a middle western young 
Republican to middle western young Repub¬ 
licans. We young Republicans, the youthful 
leaders of our party, are here without boast¬ 
ing, but In a sincere determination to recog¬ 
nize and face up to the importance of our 
position. It is clear to us that our Nation 
needs a strong Republican Party and that 
the Republican Party needs us young Repub¬ 
licans. 

I’m happy to point out that here In Wis¬ 
consin youth has a dominant position In the 
councils of our party. In the Badger State 
we have a lieutenant governor, two members 
of the House of Representatives, and the State 
chairman of our party who are under 40; 
and we have a governor, a United States Sen¬ 
ator, and two other members in the House 
of Representatives who are in their forties. 
This youthful Republican vigor cannot be 
discounted in explaining that we have all 
Republican State omcers, two Republican 
United States Senators, 9 out of 10 Republi¬ 
can United States Representatives, and 
three-fourths of the membership of our 
State legislature who are Republicans. We 
Wisconsin young Republicans intend to keep 
it that way. The people of Wisconsin, as In 
most of the States of the Middle West, know 
that the letters OOP stand for economy, effi¬ 
ciency. and honesty in government. 

In your organization and discussion pro¬ 
grams of today, tomorrow, and Sunday I 
trust that you will lay the foundation for 
new future hopes and aspirations. It has 
ever been the habit of youth to look forward 
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instead of backward, to the future instead 
of to the past. As young men and women of 
high ideals of eltlsenshlp, we need to recog- 
nl£;c that our ideals can be reallaed only 
through the practical application of our 
rights and privileges of citizens—in other 
words, through practical politics. We need 
to realize that every good citizen is a poli¬ 
tician, for polities, while not an exact science, 
is nevertheless the science of government. 
In this republican form of government every 
citizen ought to be a student of that science. 
Let us recognize frankly that politics is to 
be the aim and the objective and the prac¬ 
tice of young Republicans. Our Job is to sell 
practical politics to other young people as a 
part of their responsibility of citizenship and 
to interest youth in working within the 
framework of the Republican Party. To be 
successful in this, we must offer not only a 
year-round program of activity, we must be 
able to demonstrate that the hopes and Ideals 
of young people are best expressed in the 
principles and programs of our party. While 
thus serving as a rallying point for youth, 
we can well serve our party, for we must not 
overlook the fact that we, as individual 
young Republicans, ore also members of the 
Republican Party. 

We have a dual membership in our party 
just as we have a dual citizenship in our 
State and Nation. It has never been in¬ 
tended that young Republicans shall serve 
as apprentices before active participation in 
party and governmental affairs. It has never 
been intended that young Republican meet¬ 
ings shall be polite debating societies for 
the discussion of academic or moot ques¬ 
tions. Young people seek action, and I sug¬ 
gest that young Republicans are admirably 
fitted for the following fourfold task: 

First, we can have a lasting effect on our 
party and its program by taking leadership 
in a year-round program of political edu¬ 
cation and discussion. Youth can best sus¬ 
tain necessary party activity in the period 
after one election is over and before another 
election is hard upon us again. A youthful 
group of Republican workers with the ini¬ 
tiative and the public-spiritedness to make 
theirs a year-round program will soon find 
that they are the leaders of their party and 
that their party has become the leading 
party in their community. By knowing 
more, by doing more, we can give meaning 
to our viewpoints. Knowledge will forever 
govern ignorance, and by year-round discus¬ 
sion programs in our local cemmunities we 
can achieve the knowledge and know-how 
to be effective In politics and effective in 
Government. 

Second, we must make ourselves heard 
in party councils. Success as young Re¬ 
publicans will not be measured alone by 
the size of membership rolls or the exist¬ 
ence of live, working organizations. It must 
be measured also by the number of young 
Republicans who are members of county 
Republican committees, are precinct com¬ 
mitteemen or committeewomen, and are in 
attendance and take active parts in county, 
district or State Republican conventions. 
Again I repeat—^we are an integral part of 
the Republican orgr.nizatlon. Our identity 
as young Republicans is significant as a 
meeting ground and as a training school 
for our work in the senior councils of the 
party. 

Third, we young Republicans must be ac¬ 
tive in Government. It is not enough that 
we shall derionstrate our effectiveness as 
practical political workers in behalf of Re¬ 
publican candidates, we must furnish some 
of the candidates of the Republican Party 
at local. State, and National levels. All of 
us canont be officeholders, but many of 
us who could be competent Republican serv¬ 
ants of our Government have never offered 
ourselves for public service. 

Political campaigning and political office 
holding is hard lot, discouraging at times 


and often unappreciated, but they are func¬ 
tions that young people are admirably fitted 
by youth, energy, and spirit to perform. I 
know from experience, from having worked 
with them, that some of the outstanding 
present and future leaders of the House of 
Representatives are to be found in the ranks 
of the young Republicans. The names of 
Jesst Ford and Charlie Potter, of Michigan; 
Bn.L Atres, of Ohio; Bill Springer and Tisi 
Sheehan, of Illinois; Ross Adair, Shep Crum- 
PACXER and Chuck Brownson, of Indiana; 
and John Byrnes, of Wisconsin; are cer¬ 
tainly to be found In the category of young 
Republican leaders of the House. 

To them politics, public service, is a 
career. Robert Louis Stevenson once said 
that politics is perhaps the only profession 
for which no preparation is thought neces¬ 
sary. Robert Louis Stevenson, of course, was 
strictly a writer of fiction. It may be true 
that few people think preparation is neces¬ 
sary. but that too is fiction. 

At the National Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia In 1948, former President 
Hoover told the delegates: “If you follow 
the counsel of those who believe that politics 
is only a game to be played for personal ad¬ 
vantage. you are wasting your time and 
effort.’* 

Young Republicans must stand ready for 
active responsible stewardship in Govern¬ 
ment. 

Fourthly and finally, young Republicans— 
and youth has always furnished the idealism 
of all generations—^must instill within our 
party a fundamental honesty in political 
principle and political practice. We must be 
the conscience of our party as well as the 
guardian of its principles. Some of our 
older brethren, who have watched our op¬ 
ponents win elections through misrepresen¬ 
tation and vilification, may well express 
wonder as to whether a conscience pays off 
in practical politics. As young Republicans 
we must prove to them and to the Ameri¬ 
can people that honesty and forthrightness 
are as important In politics as In any field of 
endeavor and that there is still enough re¬ 
spect for those virtues in this America to 
eventually bring down scorn and repudiation 
upon the heads of those who believe and 
practice otherwise. Sooner or later the time 
will come when the American people will re¬ 
pudiate those who seek to maintain or ob¬ 
tain the control of Government on the basis 
of misrepresentation, half-truths, vilifica¬ 
tion, trick phrases, favoritism, and influence. 
We must be sure that we stand clean and 
ready when that time arrives. 

Surely the moral fiber of the American 
people is much higher than the morality of 
the present national administration would 
indicate. Given the leadership of young men 
and women with clean hands and clear 
hearts, the American people will repudiate 
those who have at least tolerated, if not en¬ 
couraged, reprehensible standards of loyalty 
and trust. Grover Cleveland, who certainly 
would not recognize his current Democratic 
successors, often repeated the statement: 
“A public office is a public trust,” and he gov¬ 
erned himself and his administration accord¬ 
ingly. Under the Truman administration 
code, basic integrity has been replaced by 
technical legality. People In high appointed 
places of influence no longer ask “Is it 
right?” Rather they ask, “Can I get by with¬ 
out being prosecuted?” This attitude has 
been evident in Washington for too long a 
time. In recent weeks, it has become evi¬ 
dent to the American people everywhere. 

For instance, the American people now 
know the name of the White House stenog¬ 
rapher who received a $9,500 natural pastel 
mink—“one of -the better coats”—from a 
friend of her influential husband. 

The American people now know the nama 
of that husband of the White House stenog¬ 
rapher who. until his wife became secretary 
to Senator Harry S. Truman, was a clerk in 


a chain store, a dairy worker, a restaurant 
worker, a garage man. Then when his wife 
came to Washington he did, too, and before 
World War II worked In a bureau at not 
more than $1,800 a year. Following the war 
(in the meantime his wife had moved to the 
White House with her boss) he rose rapidly 
In the RPC to $7,500 a year. Ho became the 
man to see when White House influence was 
wanted. He became an Insurance counselor, 
he had acquired parts of oil wells, a brewery, 
and other business enterprises. He bought 
a $52,000 home in Washington. His income 
rose to $60,000 annually. TTiere is where the 
Fulbright committee found him and burst 
his balloon, but his wife continues to work 
as a White House secretary. It might be 
mentioned that she quit wearing the mink 
coat before spring came :o Washington. 

The American people now know that 
before the site for the H-bomb plant in 
South Carolina was publicly announced 
friends of people In high places quietly 
bought up thousands of acres of land in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The American people now know that Mis¬ 
sissippi Senators and Members of the House 
publicly complained that Federal jobs were 
sold in their State by Mississippi Democrats 
friendly to the administration. The pay¬ 
ment was in cash, never by check. 

The American people now know that Oen. 
Harry Vaughan, exposed as the friend of the 
fixer and perjurer John Maragon, and as the 
employer of an Australian lady friend 
brought to this country under special legis¬ 
lation. continues as military adviser to the 
President. 

The American people know of these and 
many more like them. President Truman 
knows about them, too, but faced with this 
kind of a record of imposition on himself 
and on the American people, did the Presi¬ 
dent ask any sort of an explanation from his 
**frlend8”? He did not. Did he dismiss any 
of them? He did not. When confronted by 
a reporter who asked what he proposed to do 
about these scandals the President’s reply 
was, “My people are all honorable—all of 
them are. * • * My house is always 

clean.” 

The editor of the widely read U. S. News 
and World Report summarizes the President's 
attitude this way: “Mr. Truman is to ig¬ 
nore the storm over influence business in 
Washington. The President won’t fire any¬ 
body, won’t believe that anything is wrong. 
RFC, if abolished by Congress, will be saved 
by Presidential veto. Influence business, 
very big business, will continue to thrive. It 
Is not viewed with disfavor by the White 
House. It greases political wheels.” 

We all admire loyalty to friends. It’s a 
fine gesture to refrain from turning your 
back on a friend. That is one thing—it is 
quite another for the President to turn his 
back on the rest of the American people. 

This obvious cloak of Immorality which 
enshrouds this administration is there for 
all to see. For about a score of years now 
there has been another cloak less visible, yet 
less revealing. Just as Immoral, Just as con¬ 
scienceless. This lack of conscience will be 
paid for by our children and grandchildren, 
and other generations to come. It is the im¬ 
moral and destructive habit of repeated 
deficits in our Federal finance. 

If any man shall keep his family In lux¬ 
ury while he is alive, meantime saddling 
himself and that family with debts that can 
mean only hardship or bankruptcy in the 
future—would anyone here say that that was 
not Immoral? What then shall we say about 
the leaders of the Democratic administra¬ 
tion which has conducted the financial af¬ 
fairs of our country in such a manner? 

Xn our House Appropriations Committee 
now We are wrestling with the President’s 
budget requests totaling more than $94,(X)0,- 
000,000—$71,000,000,000 to be spent in the 
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coming fiscal year. The balance to be au¬ 
thorizations for spending in the years to 
come. 

That amount can be and must be reduced. 
Budget cutting always is difficult and al¬ 
ways painful but that does not detract from 
Its necessity. The people are looking to the 
Republicans in Congress, with help from 
moderate Democrats, to cut the fat from 
this spending program. Federal programs 
which might be classed as Justifiable con. 
veniences in normal times, become unjusti¬ 
fiable luxuries in times like these. 

Early this year, in his message to Con¬ 
gress, the President stressed the necessity for 
defense and soft-pedaled his habitually ex¬ 
pensive so-called welfare program. But his 
voice was evidently softened simply to les¬ 
sen the vigilance of the American people. 
For neatly tucked away in convenient cor¬ 
ners of the budget tent, near flaps through 
which two familiar characters with long 
ears and humped backs named "Charles” 
and "Oscar" could get their noses—near 
those flaps were additional appropriations 
for the unauthorized and repudiated Bran- 
nan Strait-Jacket, give-away farm plan, and 
the Ewing compulsory free-doctor-nurse- 
and-pill plan. There were other such pro¬ 
grams which the President Included in his 
budget in the guise of defense necessity. 
They spell out the measure of the insincer¬ 
ity—yes the cynicism, the fiscal Irresponsi¬ 
bility of this administration. In the day¬ 
light of peace, in a darkness of war, in the 
twilight of emergency, the practices of po¬ 
litical patronage are never set aside: the lust 
for power is ever present; their habits of 
spending have not been reformed. It is in¬ 
escapable that these habits and these prac¬ 
tices would not only continue the depletion 
of the Treasury, but that they move in the 
direction of debauching—destroying the 
moral fiber—of the electorate. By this 
method, through Government hand-outs, 
grants, subsidies, and aid programs, has the 
traditional republican form of government, 
the government of Jefferson and of Lincoln, 
been weakened and transformed. The nor¬ 
mal relationship of the levels of government 
has been reversed. Their proper relation¬ 
ship, it seems to me, can be Illustrated by a 
triangle, the broad base which represents 
our local units of government, the govern¬ 
ment units which are closest to the people, 
most responsible to the people, and can in 
most cases most effectively deal with their 
problems. As the triangle narrows from the 
broad base we reach the legitimate area af 
the operation of the State government. This 
area of problems includes those which can¬ 
not be adequately handled at the local levels. 
Then as we approach the apex we reach the 
legitimate area of the operation of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in dealing with our do¬ 
mestic problems. 

In the last score of years, the Democrats 
have, however, completely reversed this 
traditional relationship. Under the current 
practices, the broad base of the triangle now 
represents the enveloping field of activities 
of the Federal Government. 

The triangle then narrows into the area 
of the State government with a closely con¬ 
fined area of local responsibility in the re¬ 
gion adjacent to the apex. Our tax moneys 
are being poured in at the top of thia in¬ 
verted triangle, the largest portion taken by 
the Federal Government, and then what is 
left trickles down into the area of the State 
and local governments. Thus have the le¬ 
gitimate areas of taxation of the State and 
local governments been usurped. Thus has 
the Federal Government made it Impossible 
for these units of Government to meet the 
responsibilities which are rightfully theirs. 
I think we can attribute no small portion of 
the lack of civic responsibility and civic 
morale to the fact that State and local gov¬ 
ernments have been placed in a completely 


dependent and subservient position with re¬ 
lation to the Government In Washington. 

By way of summation let me restate what 
X consider to be the four particular func¬ 
tions of Young Republicans and young Re¬ 
publican organizations. First, a sponsorship 
and participation in a year-round program 
of political education and discussion. Sec¬ 
ond. effective participation in the councils 
of the Republican Party. Third, active par¬ 
ticipation in and responsible stewardship in 
government. Fourth and finally, the cham¬ 
pionship and guardianship of the con¬ 
science. the forthrightness, the sound tra¬ 
ditional principles of our party and our gov¬ 
ernment. 

I hope, fellow young Republicans, that 
you will leave this conference with the in¬ 
spiration and the determination to do all 
that which needs to be done between now 
and November of 1952. Other young people 
must be brought into the Republican fold. 
Tlie leadership for which the American peo¬ 
ple are crying must be developed, a lead¬ 
ership which is worthy of the confidence 
of the American people, a leadership which 
will stand for fiscal responsibility, for hon¬ 
esty, for decency, for respect for the repub¬ 
lican form of government. 

Our cause is not only the cause of young 
Republicanism. We are to be but the instru¬ 
ment for righteousness, and the benefici¬ 
aries of a change in government only insofar 
as those benefits are to be distributed to all 
the people of America. We Republicans 
must fight for and accept the responsibili¬ 
ties of the leadership of the Nation in 1052. 
Much of the work that must be done, much 
of the leadership that must be furnished, 
must come from Young Republicans like 
ourselves. A Republican victory in 1952 will 
be a Victory for decency, a victory for all 
America, a victory for freemen everywhere. 

I hope that in your work here tomorrow 
and Sunday and in your work between now 
and November of 1962. your realization of 
the Importance of your task as young Re¬ 
publicans will gladden your heart and give 
speed and lightness to your hands. 

Congre$s Should Keep Faith With Heroes 
Who Have Given Their Lives and 
Fought Valiantly for Their Country 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in every 
war America has called on our citizens 
without regard to race. In Korea today 
history is being written and the heroic 
deeds of men of many races are daily 
brought to our attention. Congress 
should keep faith with these heroes. It 
can do it by refusing to write into the 
universal service and military training 
bill now under consideration require¬ 
ments for segregation. 

The articles which X Include herewith 
appeared in the Nation’s newspapers re¬ 
cently. I could fill the Record with 
hundreds such stories. 

‘ [From the Pittsburgh Courier of 
March 8,195l] 

Pfc Jones Weeaxcs Havoc in Korea— 
Another Hero fob Memphis 

On the Han River, Korea. —Pfc Aaron 
Jones, 21-year-old native of Memphis, is in 


line for the Silver Star Medal, third-ranking 
United States combat decoration, for his 
heroic action sparking an attack upon some 
200 Chinese Red troops here recently. 

The outstanding feature of Jones* action 
was the fact that he is a Browning auto¬ 
matic rifleman, but used unfamiliar weapons, 
such as hand grenades, a captured rifle, and 
an abandoned machine gun to wreak havoc 
upon the enemy. 

GUN JAMMED 

The only Negro In his nine-man squad. 
Jones and his comrades were part of a force 
assigned to take a hill on which the Chinese 
Red troops were dug in. Just as the signal 
for the charge came his gun jammed. 

Not wanting to be left out of the excite¬ 
ment, he grabbed up some hand grenades 
and closed in with the rest of the outfit. 
Halfway up the slope, the hand grenades 
came In handy. A burp gun, firing from 
above, pinned down the American attackers. 

Jones, with complete disregard for his life. 
Jumped to his feet and hurled a grenade up 
the hill. There was an explosion, then 
silence, and the attack again rolled forward. 

GRABBED NEW WEAPON 

Reaching the top, the American troops 
locked in hand-to-hand struggle with the 
enemy, Jones grabbed up a rifle, a Japanese 
single-shot rifle, with no bullets, and scur¬ 
ried around quickly to pick up some ammu¬ 
nition. When he had gotten some he 
downed two of the enemy as they were 
running. 

The following day, In another hill attack, 
he spotted a Red force advancing up the 
other side of the slope. The regular ma¬ 
chine gunners were eating at the time, so 
he took over one of the spray guns and 
downed 11 of the advancing enemy on the 
first burst. 

EX-BOY SCOUT 

pfc Jones’ parents are Mr. and Mrs. Prank 
L. Jones, of 959 Porter Street. He attended 
Booker T. Washington High School and was 
a member of Boy Scout Troop 166. sponsored 
by the LeMoyne Gardens Tenant Association. 
He has several brothers and sisters. 

A few weeks ago another Memphis sol¬ 
dier, Pvt. Edward O. Cleaborn, was posthu¬ 
mously awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for exceptional gallantry In action In 
Korea, giving his life to save his comrades. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 26, 1961] 

DSC Awarded Negro Private Who Gave Life 
T o Save Outfit 

Tokyo, January 25.—A Tennessee private 
has been awarded posthumously the Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross for giving his life so 
his platoon could evade a Communist flank¬ 
ing action near Nurl in Korea. 

The citation praised Pvt. Edward O. 
Cleaborn. Jr., of Memphis for extraordinary 
heroism in action. 

The colored private single-handedly wiped 
out Red machine-gun crews threatening his 
unit. 

In awarding him the Nation’s second 
highest military award. Far East command 
headquarters said that on August 15 Clea¬ 
born’s unit, Company A, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry Regiment, "attacked a ridge where 
the enemy was occupying positions with ex¬ 
cellent observation and fields of fire. 

"Some of the enemy had infiltrated and 
flanking action had occurred and his platoon 
was pinned down almost immediately by 
machine-gun fire from the rear. 

"Despite the extreme hazard of Interlacing 
machine-gun fire Cleaborn gained the ridge 
and killed the machine-gun crews to the 
front. Prom the continuous firing of his 
weapon Cleaborn’s hands were severely 
burned. 

"Disregarding his burned hands, when his 
platoon began a withdrawal he remained on 
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the ridge to cover withdrawal of hla com¬ 
rade! and to permit evacuation of the 
wounded. Be continued tiring from thia po¬ 
sition, thus denying the enemy access to 
adjacent high ground. 

**Wbile furnishing protective fire, Private 
Oleaborn was mortally wounded. His heroic 
self-sacrifloe permitted the withdrawal of 
his platoon to new positions." 

Haao Couldn't Find Job, 8o Bb Joined the 
Abmt 

Memphis, Tenn., January 26.*>Pvt. Edward 
O. Cleaborn joined the Army because he 
couldn’t find a Job. 

The heroic youngster was one of nine 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cleaborn, 
Sr. He was a native of Merlgold, Miss. 

In his last letter home. Private Cleaborn 
told his mother he had been "in a tight spot 
but came out all right, thank the Lord." 

MaJ. William R. Oliver, Organized Reserve 
Corps instructor here, said the award will be 
presented either by Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, 
conunander of the Third Army in Atlanta, 
or by a general on his staff. 

Major Oliver said Cleaborn's mother said 
she preferred to have the ceremony held In 
a church. They live In a slum section. 

[Prom the Washington Post of March 81. 
1961] 

SOLDXSK'S Is POSTHUMOUB—NAVT FLXER, IN¬ 
DIAN OOBPOHAL AWAEDED MEDALS OP HoNOR 
(By John G. Norris) 

Two stories of extraordinary heroism in¬ 
volving a white Navy pilot from Massachu¬ 
setts, a Negro flier from Mississippi, and an 
American Indian from Wisconsin fighting 
Chinese Communists In North Korea were 
told yesterday by the Department of Defense. 

Lt. (Jg) Thomas J. Hudner. Fall River. 
Mass., the Pentagon announced, was awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for risking 
his life in a vain attempt to save the life 
of a squadron mate, Ensign Jesse Leroy 
Brown, Hattiesburg, Miss. Brown was the 
first American Negro naval officer to lose his 
life in combat and the Navy’s first Negro 
aviator. 

Corp. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., Friendship, 
WlB., who died saving his Army company 
from a fanatical Chinese attack, was awarded 
the Medal of Honor posthumously at the 
same time. 

Navy pilots Hudner and Brown, both of the 
aircraft carrier Leyte, were flying close sup¬ 
port for marines fighting near the Cangjin 
Reservoir December 6, when Brown’s plane 
was hit by Chinese ack-ack fire and crashed. 

"Quickly maneuvering to circle the downed 
pilot and protect him from enemy troops 
infesting the area," said the citation of yes¬ 
terday’s award, "Lieutenant Hudner risked 
his life to save the injured filer who was 
trapped alive in the burning wreckage. 

"Fully aware of the extreme danger in 
landing in the rough mountainous terrain 
and the scant hope of escape or survival in 
BUbaero temperature, he put his plane down 
skillfully in a deliberate wheels-up landing 
in the presence of enemy troops. 

"With his bare hands, he packed the fuse¬ 
lage with snow to keep the flames away from 
the pilot and struggled to free him. Un¬ 
successful in this, he • ♦ * radioed other 
airborne planes, requesting that a helicopter 
be dispatched with an ax and fire extin¬ 
guisher." 

When the 'copter arrived, rescue attempts 
were renewed, but failed. 

President Truman will personally present 
the Nation’s highest military award to Hud¬ 
ner at a White House ceremony April 13. 
He will be the first Navy man to receive the 
Medal of Honor for Korean service. 

"Corporal Red Cloud was with his outfit. 
Company E. Nineteenth Infantry of the 
Twenty-fourth Division, near Chongyon, 


North Korea, at dawn, last November 5, when 
the enemy attacked without warning. He 
opened fire with his automatic rifle without 
waiting to take cover. 

Badly hit by a burst from an enemy "burp" 
gun. the Winnebago Indian wrapped his arm 
around a tree to keep from falling and con¬ 
tinued to fire until he fell mortally wounded. 

"This heroic act." said Bed Cloud’s cita¬ 
tion. "stopped the enemy from overrunning 
his company’s position and gained time 
for reorganization and evacuation of the 
wounded. 

"Corporal Red Cloud's dauntless courage 
and gallant self-sacrifice reflects the highest 
credit upon himself and upholds the es¬ 
teemed traditions (ff Ihe Army of the United 
States." 

Gen. Omar Bradley. Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will present the Medal of 
Honor to the deceased soldier’s mother, Mrs. 
Nellie Red Cloud, at a Pentagon ceremony 
Tuesday. Red Cloud, a World War II marine, 
was the son of Mitchell Red Cloud. Sr., a 
former White House guard, who died in 1946. 


Deferment of Some College Stndenti 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Boston Pilot: 

No Dodge From the Draft 

The President's plan which allows the de¬ 
ferment of some college students has been 
the occasion for more than the usual quota 
of scatter-brained reactions. Some people 
who are quite incapable of seeing the more 
subtle issues arising in the problems of our 
national life found here something they 
could really put their teeth Into; In too many 
cases, however, having reached the dental 
area, this was as close os t le matter came 
to the brain. To them it appeared to bo 
nothing more than a defiance of all the 
democratic traditions, to be in fact discrim¬ 
inatory; it is a poor politiclar or public figure 
who does not know what stand to take on 
these subjects. The results then have made 
up in vigor and passion for what they lacked 
in rationality and reflection. 

If a man limited his reading on this sub¬ 
ject to the large literature of its objectors, 
he would be under the Impression that the 
President of the United States had suddenly 
exempted from the necessity of military 
service a certain portion of the community 
whose numbers were to be decided by their 
relatively high I. Q. This would indeed be 
the creation of an Intellectual elite and those 
first to complain should be the Armed Forces 
themselves who. by this means, would be¬ 
come a vast mass of unlettered or at least 
less educated men. The process too would 
be undemocratic since the norm for exemp¬ 
tion would be restricted to one single qual¬ 
ity—intellectual ability—and not the most 
Important one at that. The results would 
be catastrophic from every point of view— 
military, political, scientific, cultural, and 
not the least of all, that of public morale. 

Fortunately for all concerned the situa¬ 
tion we face is not at all like this one envi¬ 
sioned by some of our more easily alarmed 
citizens. There is no question at all of 
grounds for exemption; there is quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter under discussion, that of de¬ 
ferment. Here the question is not, "Who 
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can best serve bis country?" but rather, 
"Among those who can beat serve the coun¬ 
try when are college students most valuable 
in the service of that country?" it Is not an 
attempt to remove those who go to college 
from the necessity of serving in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation; It is a practical pro¬ 
gram designed to take them into that serv¬ 
ice when they are most valuable to it and 
generally most valuable to the Nation as a 
whole. It would be the height of folly to 
exclude college students from the draft; 
they are the strong citizens of tomorrow and 
they have a most significant contribution to 
make to the Armed Forces as to society it¬ 
self. At the same time wisdom as well as 
prudence suggest that we use this significant 
group In an economy which will produce 
the most effective results. This way of act¬ 
ing is in keeping with our policies in other 
areas of our population. The farmer, the 
man In Industry, the scientist, the clergy¬ 
man, the father of a family—all of these are 
absorbed Into the service of the country in 
a manner which will Insure the best possible 
contribution to the war effort and the gen¬ 
eral health of the community as well. To be 
just as rational about the college student Is 
not to display favoritism but simple com¬ 
mon sense. 

Nor is it, as some maintain, merely a ques¬ 
tion of providing In the future enough scien¬ 
tists to carry on the researches necessary for 
the progress of our mechanical civilization. 
’There are values which when weighed beside 
this one make It shrink Into insignificance. 
Our colleges have as their principal work the 
task of producing not merely scholars or 
scientists but mature men; in times of crisis 
like this one It would be foolhardy Indeed to 
cut off the supply of this rarest of all com¬ 
modities. The college and the university 
must not be sacrificed to the god of war; Its 
facilities and its extraordinary powers for 
good must however be directed toward the 
saving of our civilization. 


Training the American Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article by 
Cy Snyder; 

What we have a right to expect of every 
American boy is that he shall turn out to be 
a good American man. Not $4, not $40. but 
over $400,000,000 was spent across the retail 
counters of America in 1060 for what—cap 
pistols, toy machine guns, cowboy hats, 
pants, shirts, vests, shoes, boots, belts, badges, 
saddles, cereals, tooth brushes, and a mile- 
long list of cowboy merchandise for our 
American boys. 

It was purchased by American women be¬ 
cause our primary education is controlled by 
women, our manners are dictated by women, 
and 00 percent of our earnings are spent 
by women. In face of all this, the real old- 
time cowboys have changed their trade name 
titles to ranchers, like the baby sitters have 
changed their profesBlon to child monitors 
for fear someone in the clothing Industry 
will start to promote outfits for them with 
guns and knives to kill the kidnapers. 

Every little boy likes to play with a ham¬ 
mer, saw, wrench, and rule. Every little 
boy likes to dabble In red. white, and blue 
paint. Every little boy likes to build his 
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scooter for the soap box derby. All you have 
to do is give a boy a tool and he won’t want 
A gun. 

Parents all over the Nation are stirred by 
this social menace, and everywhere are ask¬ 
ing for an answer to this problem. I have 
no desire to start a local. State, and National 
movement. I only wish that we could go to 
Hopalong Cassidy, Roy Rogers, and Oene 
Autry, since they have become the Idols of 
our American boys, and ask them If they 
will start to show the boys over television 
and radio what can be done with tools 
rather than guns. I wish that some one 
could go to Hollywood and show them that 
Interesting things can be done with tools 
to entertain the minds of our youth con¬ 
structively rather than destructively. 

I realize that we live In and under a capi¬ 
talistic system of government In which profit 
Is the selfish motive of all things. But I 
wish that we could go to the manufacturers 
who sponsor six-gun this and six-gun that 
radio and television shows, and ask them 
to please make It six-tools for this and six- 
tools for that. I realize that It is too late 
now to help those of our youth whose crimes 
are being committed daily. In which we 
read in our papers such headlines as ap¬ 
peared a few days ago: “Boy, 8, kills mother 
and father.” But It Is not too late to start 
today teaching and showing our children 
the use of tools for entertainment and 
knowledge. 

The strong Influence among youth is to 
look like, and act like, their Idols In their 
dream world. But suppose for a moment 
that these Idols of screen and television 
would change to good American clothes 
with a dash of buttons, carpenter aprons to 
replace holsters for tools. I will assure you 
that the fad of cowboy outfits would begin 
to diminish overnight, along with crime 
magazines. 

However, where there Is life there Is hope. 
Let us be thankful for the work of the 4-H 
Clubs of America which are keeping our 
farm children busy building the construc¬ 
tive things of life. Thanks for the Boy and 
Girl Scoute of America and their great 
leaders. 

It always makes my heart thrill In listen¬ 
ing over the radio to Horace Heidt’s program 
when he says, “It’s better to build boys than 
to mend men.” Let us start to dramatize 
the life of Jesus, the great Carpenter of 
Nazareth, down through the ages of our 
great builders of the universe. These men's 
lives can be dramatized on the screen, radio, 
and television so great and powerful that 
they too can become the Idols of our Ameri¬ 
can boys. They, too, were given tools, for 
they did not want guns. 

And now as my contribution to American 
youth may I start a slogan here In your 
county that will echo throughout the Na¬ 
tion: “Give a boy a tool and he won’t want 
a gun.” 


Barred From Ride but Not Silver Star 
Medal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Pilot, Saturday, April 7, 1951: 

Ha Was Barred From Bzdx to School but Not 
From Winning Hero's Medal 

Olympia, Wash.. April 6.—They wouldn't 
let him ride a school bus here because he 


went to a Catholic school. But there Is no 
embargo on Silver Star Medals for bravery 
when any fighting man in Korea shows the 
courage In action that merits one—and young 
Francis Normoyle has won his. 

The parents of the 22-year-old United 
States Naval hospltalman, Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Normoyle, have bMn notified that 
MaJ. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, commander of 
the First Marines, has pinned the Silver Star 
on him in Korea. 

Serving as a corpsman with the Marines, 
young Normoyle went out under heavy fire 
to bring in three wounded Marines, the last 
of whom he rescued although he himself 
was wounded In the meantime. 

His father, asked for a picture of the young 
hlgh-school football and track star, brought 
it to the offices of the Catholic Northwest 
Progress, diocesan paper of Seattle. He was 
asked what school young Normoyle had 
attended. 

HARD AND EVIL THING 

“Well,” he replied, “Francis went to St. 
Michael’s School In Olympia until they made 
that rule about not letting Catholic school 
pupils ride on the school buses. After that 
he had to go to Tumwater School; we live 
8 miles out of Olympia.” 

And then Mr. Normoyle, a kind and gentle 
man, added: 

“It is a hard and evil thing, that rule.” 

Francis’ Silver Star citation read: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action against the enemy while serving 
with a Marine Infantry company In Korea 
on 26th September 1960.” Hospltalman 
Normoyle was acting as a corpsman when 
his platoon was engaged In a heavy fire fight 
with a well-entrenched and concealed enemy. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to in¬ 
clude a radio address, recently delivered 
by Prof. Louis F. Budenz, on the Justice 
for Poland radio series sponsored by the 
western Massachusetts branch of the 
Polish-American Congress, together with 
the introductory remarks by Attorney 
Paul P. Flak: 

Introduction by Attorney Paul P. Flak 

Munich In 1938 and Yalta In 1945 are two 
black pages of recent history. The appease¬ 
ment of Hitler brought on World War II, 
while the appeasement of Stalin confronts 
US with world war III. 

Western democracies under Chamber- 
lain betrayed Czechoslovakia, while under 
Churchill and Roosevelt Poland and other 
countries were betrayed and Communist 
chains riveted on their lands and souls. 

Both Munich and Yalta violated interna¬ 
tional morality and exposed ugly Indifference 
and C 3 mlcl 8 m of western leaders who, in place 
of honesty employed temporary expediency. 

At Yalta Roosevelt threw aside the oppor¬ 
tunity to rebuild the world on Justice, pre¬ 
ferring materialistic instead of Christian 
code of ethics. The world has lost faith In 
our leaders and respect for our democracy, 
for while we proclaim loudly the merits of 
freedom and Independence, we have thrown 
our friends into Communist slavery. 

We are paying now for our folly at Yalta 
through the expenditure of billions of dollars 
and sacrifice of the lives of our men In Korea. 


Appeasement of tyrants Is Indeed a black 
page in our history and In order to erase 
this moral crime we must repudiate Yalta 
and wipe out the curse of the United States. 

Our speaker today Is a man who startled 
the world by his candid exposure of secret 
Communist activities In the United States. 
As editor of the Dally Worker he had an op¬ 
portunity to know and study the workings 
of communism. Resigning the editorship in 
1946 he returned to Catholicism and Is at 
present assistant professor of economics at 
Fordham University. It gives me pleasure to 
Introduce Louis F. Budenz. 


Transcription or Radio Talk by Louis 

Budenz for the Polish-Amerxcan Con¬ 
gress 

Poland Is a name which brings warmth 
to the hearts of every lover of freedom 
throughout the world. Our United States 
owes a special debt of honor to the Polish 
people—^they whose heroism has kept alive 
so long the light of freedom in eastern 
Europe. It Is Poland which was made the 
reason for the opening of World War n. It 
Is Poland which, Ironically enough, we find 
nevethelesB today In the tolls of Soviet tyr¬ 
anny and slavery. 

How has this event occurred? In order 
to answer It, In order to meet this challenge. 
In order to plead for freedom and justice to 
Poland, I am Indeed honored in speaking 
these few words to you today. Particularly 
do I consider it of the most Importance that 
this be done, since the Polish people. In ad¬ 
dition to their great love for their native 
liberty, have ever cherished a devotion to the 
mother of God, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Their great national shrine Is dedicated to 
her, and around that shrine there still rise 
the hopes of those people who have encour¬ 
aged all Europe and the entire world to hope 
that sometime we could write down in the 
annals of mankind the end of totalitarianism 
and of Soviet tyranny. 

Let us review for a moment what has oc¬ 
curred in regard to these Polish people, 95 
percent anticommunistic In sentiment. 
When I was a member of the Communist 
conspiracy I was advised that the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Poland was particularly weak. 
They received criticism from Moscow because 
they did not win the adherence of more than 
2 percent of the Polish people. It is this 
conspiracy, this small band of brigands, 
which today imposes its bloody hand upon 
96 percent of the Polish people. We Ameri¬ 
cans cannot wash our hands of what has 
transpired. Our security Is bound up in tbe 
fact that there Is a Red Poland today. One 
Is bound up in the fact that we, in a certain 
sense, so shamelessly acquiesced in permit¬ 
ting Soviet Russia to achieve its conquest 
of that nation. 

In 1944 the Red armies were advancing 
toward Warsaw, the capital of these people. 
They were only a short distance away—some 
few miles—when Molotov, then the "mouth¬ 
piece” of Soviet Russia, called for the Poles 
to rise. They did so under General Boer— 
260,000 of them—and were made the victims 
of Nazi artillery and superior mechanized 
warfare. All through the ferments of their 
struggle the Red armies remained the same 
distance away from Warsaw. Let us not 
forget that, although we very soon did so 
In the months that were to follow. 

Then, beyond all this, the United States 
asked Stalin to grant permission for a shut¬ 
tle. an air shuttle, across Warsaw In order 
to drop into that city supplies—that la, of 
food and military equipment—to help the 
Poles in their battle against the Nazis. This 
was essential in order that the shuttle could 
reach Soviet soil at the other end from Great 
Britain. Permission was denied the Ameri¬ 
can soldiery and Air Force to undertake any 
■uch shuttle adventure; and. Indeed, finally 
only the smallest shuttle was permitted— 
Inadequate, thoroughly inadequate, to meet 
the great emergency. 
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Tbat meant tbat Stalin decreed, by keep¬ 
ing hlB army lo far away from Poland, that 
Warsaw should be destroyed. 

In the face of this we find that at Yalta, 
under the guidance of Alger Hiss, we acqui¬ 
esced in giving Stalin control of the destiny 
of Poland. We Instituted the idea of so- 
called free and unfettered elections, but 
these free and unfettered elections were to 
be supervised practically and realistically by 
Joseph Stalin and his agents in Poland. 
This has been brought to our attention so 
eloquently by our Ambassador in that coun¬ 
try at the time. Arthur Bliss Lane, that I 
need dwell upon it no longer. 

America thereby made itself a party, at 
least in part, to what transpired in Poland. 
It put the seal of approval in reality upon 
the achievement of a Red Poland. Inciden¬ 
tally, I do know, as a Communist leader in the 
United States at this time, that it was the 
great desire of the Kremlin that there be 
achieved during that immediate period after 
World War n, a Red Poland and a Red China. 
This Red Poland was to insure the conquest 
of Europe. 

Poland’s coal, second only to that of Rus¬ 
sia's herself or perhaps even superior to it 
on the continent of Europe, was to be added 
to that of Russia and to such coal as could 
be bought by Soviet control in Germany as 
a means of a dynamic material upon which 
to base the coming conquest in Europe. 

In a like manner. Red China was to assure 
the conquest of Japan, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Pacific, and the driving of Amer¬ 
ica completely from the Pacific and all ad- 
joinliiK lands. It was this dual attack upon 
the United States from Europe and from 
Asia which the Kremlin decided upon before 
World War 11 had terminated and which I, 
incidentally, called to the attention of the 
American people upon leaving the Com¬ 
munist Party In the fall of 1946. 1 stated 
then that there would be a creeping blitz¬ 
krieg across the continents of Europe and 
of Asia, designed to attack the United States, 
but first submerging certain nations begin¬ 
ning with Poland on the one hand and China 
on the other hand. We can see then tbat 
Poland was very eescntlal to the security of 
the United States, and we can observe that 
the failure to protect Poland and to protect 
Polish liberty has had a very adverse effect 
upon the fortunes of the United States so 
far as its own security is concerned. We can 
say, of course, without wishing to oversim¬ 
plify the matter, that the 40,000 casualties In 
Korea tonight are In part due to the lack 
of appreciation by America as a whole of the 
importance of Poland, as it is likewise due 
to the lack of appreciation by America of the 
value of China to the United States, as a de¬ 
fense against Soviet aggregation. Beyond 
all this, the United States does have a spe¬ 
cial responsibility to the Polish people In 
that out of the betrayal of Poland in which 
we acquiesced, that is, to a large measure, 
there has come the betrayal of the Hun¬ 
garian people, the conquest of Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. Many of those nations have 
been involved in what has occurred. Out of 
it. fear transpired in Poland. This was to¬ 
tally unnecessary; it was absolutely crim¬ 
inal. There can be no excuse whatsoever 
that today a Red Poland sits in the United 
Nations. It Is my furthered hope—I hope It 
will be your furthered prayer, all of you lis¬ 
tening to this radio audience—that the 
United States will be able to understand its 
moral responsibility to the Polish people and 
Insist that a Red Poland be driven out of the 
council of the nations. 

I say that the first measure in regard to 
the Justice of Poland should be the expulsion 
of the Red Polish representatives from the 
United Nations and that the motion should 
be made by the delegation of the United 
States. 

We are today branding Bed China as the 
aggressor. We must, if we are to be logical, 
brand Soviet Russia as the aggressor in Po¬ 


land. We cannot from any viewpoint ap¬ 
pease that state of affairs which Imposes a 
small coterie of armed brigands upon a peo¬ 
ple which is totally anti-Communist and 
which is out of 83 mpathy completely with 
the Communist regime. 

One of our best allies In the coming strug¬ 
gle with Soviet Russia (for this struggle will 
be intensified due to Soviet Russia's intent 
to dominate and conquer the world) will be 
those Polish patriots who have so long made 
their mark upon the pages of the struggle for 
liberty throughout the world. 

Let us hope and pray that each one of us 
in our own community will be able to do our 
part to make America conscious of its duty 
to Poland to win. In the years that are to 
come, genuine Justice to the Polish people. 


Protegregation ProyisioD in Military Serv¬ 
ice and Training Bill Should Be De¬ 
feated 

EXTENSION OP REMARK J 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or n.LiNJX3 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVEa 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the proseg¬ 
regation section of the legislation we are 
now considering in the House on military 
service and training should be stricken 
from the bill. I will oflfer an amendment 
tomorrow to accomplish the defeat of 
this unfair and unwise provision. The 
Defense Establishment supports my posi¬ 
tion. 

Let the following editorials give the 
Members of the House some idea of the 
evils of such ill-conceived legislation. 
(From the Norfolk Journal and Guide of 
March 31. 1051] 

A Lesson in How To Win Votes—and Lose a 
Wae 

Under a directive of the President, who 
is also Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, the various military services have for 
some time been working toward equality of 
opportunity (widely called integration) in 
the military services. Notable progress has 
been made. 

The Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives recently had under 
consideration legislation dealing with mili¬ 
tary manpower. Amendments designed to 
defeat the program of Integration were pre¬ 
sented by southern Congressmen. 

Voting against them were able Chairman 
Carl Vinson, of Georgia, and two other 
southern Members; among those voting for 
the crippling amendments was Representa¬ 
tive PosTBB Harot, of Virginia’s Second Dis¬ 
trict, embracing Norfolk and Portsmouth 
and contiguous territory. 

As so often happens, some Republicans 
not from the South joined with the southern 
bloc of Democrats In supporting the measure, 
some of them, no doubt, for purely political 
reasons—to embarrass the majority party 
and the Democratic administration. 

The merits of military equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. both as a democratic step and as a 
proper utilization of our manpower, have 
been reviewed too often in these columns 
to make necessary a restatement of them 
at this time. What strikes us as nearly 
treasonable while we are lighting a bloody 
shooting war in Asia and a losing propa¬ 
ganda war~ls that any American could so 
embarrass our Military Establishment under 
the circumstances. 


The Army particularly has moved most 
cautiously. If not reluctantly, in carrying 
out the Integration program. Those who 
would seek to force it now to upset its train¬ 
ing procedures In order to enforce harsh 
and wasteful and dangerous segregation and 
discrimination, would place a nearly intoler¬ 
able burden on the Army. 

This is tragic. We may very well, and 
soon, be fighting for our actual existence 
as a free Nation. Millions of men and 
billions of dollars are needed to build up 
a defense force insuring our safety. 

To achieve the objectives will require 
near miracles. To turn back the clock, as 
would the dissident element in Congress, 
could easily undermine the training of serv¬ 
ice men and drastically reduce the efficiency 
of the fighting forces. The Army should 
be trusted to do what is best for the Nation. 

Under Russia’s prodding we are fighting 
hordes of nonwhite soldiers now. Hull of 
Korea and the hundreds of millions in China 
are against us. India with its teeming mil¬ 
lions is hearing constantly that racial in¬ 
tolerance Is the earmark of America. The 
Communists are telling the populations of 
other Asiatic countries that we seek to dom¬ 
inate the world and enslave the darker races. 

If we fight In the name of democracy, 
freedom, and equality and, In our own Armed 
Forces, deny that by our actions, then we 
hand our enemies a great weapon on a silver 
platter. 

I From the Cleveland Call and Post of March 
24, 1951] 

Dei EAT This Insult 

With the fearful shadow of equality in the 
Armed Forces of this Nation staring them 
in the face, a group of unreconstructed reb¬ 
els, led this time by Representative Win¬ 
stead, of Mississippi, is desperately seeking 
to write Into the Military Training Act a 
vicious and Insulting amendment that 
would permit their equally unreconstruct¬ 
ed sons to refuse to serve In units with 
members of the Negro race. 

When will wc ever learn? 

In addition to hurling an Insult Into the 
faces of the gallant Negro men who are pres¬ 
ently bleeding and dying in Korea for the so- 
called preservation of a nebulous thing 
called democracy, these bigoted southerners 
continue in the most effective way to provide 
grist for the Russian propaganda mill. The 
end result is the prolongation of the cold 
war that is uncomfortably hot these days, 
and a further deflection away from Ameri¬ 
can ideals by the millions of nonwhites 
throughout the world. 

Even Committee Chairman Vinson, who 
halls from Georgia, was In opposition to this 
latest Dixlecrat whimsey. Vinson not only 
realizes Its adverse effect on American di¬ 
plomacy In these critical times, but even 
more realistically pointed out that the stu¬ 
pid amendment won’t work even if enacted 
into law. 

Significantly the Republicans are again 
guilty of aiding and abetting their southern 
colleagues in this attempt to evade the ful¬ 
fillment of real democracy In our Armed 
Forces. They evidently consider It a small 
price to pay for southern support later on 
more important legislation they desire. 

The NAACP has notified all of Its branches 
to shower their Representatives In the Con¬ 
gress with protests against this amendment 
urging them to vote against it. 

We urge readers of this newspaper to add 
their protests today. 

[From the Pittsburgh Courier of April 7, 
1051] 

Funny Business With UMT 

Last week Walter Reuther. president of 
the United Auto Workers. CIO. protested that 
**antivlolence and anti-Jim Crow amend¬ 
ments” had been eliminated from the uni¬ 
versal training and service bill which is still 
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In the Hoxise Armed Services Committee, 
and pointed out that the "Winstead pro- 
segregation amendment" has been approved 
by the committee. 

There seems to be little doubt that certain 
elements in Congress and the country at 
large are bent on using UMT as a means of 
fastening Negro segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion more firmly on the armed services. 

They hope that the current war hysteria 
will enable them to stampede this bill 
through Congress, with all of its undesirable 
amendments intact. 

It is doubtful in our minds whether uni¬ 
versal military training is desirable or nec¬ 
essary, and there is Justifiable fear that it 
may be used not only to fasten Jim Crow- 
ism to military training but will give our 
fasclstlc brass hats too much control over 
the young workers of this Nation. That 
would be another blow to democracy. 

[Prom the Chicago Defender of March 31. 

1051] 

ClTNNIKG LITTLS BLOCKHEADS 

The crafty fighters for white supremacy do 
not always show their hand in public, but it 
Is not difficult to find evidence of their handi¬ 
work. Last week the House Armed Services 
Committee held a closed-door meeting on the 
Hraft bill, and when it was over a Jim Crow 
provision was attached to the measure. By 
a 20-11 secret vote, the committee was sucked 
In by Congressman Arthur Winstead, of Mis¬ 
sissippi, who engineered the segregation deal. 

Reporter Robert S. Allen revealed that 12 
Republicans joined the Dlxlecrats in approv¬ 
ing the Jim Crow rider although 3 southern 
Congressmen refused to go along. The chair¬ 
man of the committee. Carl Vinson, of Geor¬ 
gia. voted against the Jim Crow rider because 
he said the military leaders did not want It 
In the bill and had warned him against it. 

The boys on the side of white supremacy, 
however, do not care what happens to the 
United States military machine as long as 
they keep dear old Jim Crow. The Yankee 
Republicans, who should know better, seem 
to be unusually willing to oblige their Dixle- 
crat friends. 

This shocking action taken in secret by 
the House Armed Services Committee will de¬ 
stroy the new program for integration if the 
rider is aUowed to stand. Every effort must 
be m..de to alert the entire Congress on this 
issue. The cunning little blockheads who 
put their prejudices above the beat Interests 
of their country have got to be defeated. 
They are playing Stalin’s game whether they 
know it or not. 


The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks the question as to whether or not 
American troops should be sent to 
Europe to help defend the nations of 
Western Europe was debated before the 
American people. None of us minimize 
the importance of this issue. All of us 
were aware of the great impact it had on 
the American home. For. resolving this 
Issue in the affirmative meant that once 
more boys in American uniform would 


be going to foreign soil prepared to de¬ 
fend the principles of democracy. 

As one who has great faith In, and 
esteem for General Eisenhower, I am 
thoroughly in accord with his conclu¬ 
sions that the free nations of the world 
must band together or else freedom 
perishes. However, I believe it signifi¬ 
cant too. to point out that considerable 
emphasis was made of the fact that these 
nations of Europe should not lie down, 
that the Job could not be done and would 
not be done by us alone—but, that the 
nations of Europe must have the will to 
resist and defend themselves. In his 
report to the people, upon his return 
from Europe, General Elsenhower indi¬ 
cated that the people of Europe were 
eager to do their share—and. had al¬ 
ready taken steps to build up their own 
defenses—that everywhere the will to 
resist was evident. 

It is inconceivable to me, therefore, 
that we continue to recognize the valid¬ 
ity of treaties which impose restrictions 
on some of these nations of Europe to 
arm in their own defense. It is anoma¬ 
lous that we can expect a nation such 
as Italy to defend herself and her friends 
in Western Europe, while we continue to 
give assent to the terms of the Italian 
Peace Treaty of 1947. This treaty, a 
product of postwar hatred and revenge, 
was engineered, in a great measure, by 
Russia. It was deliberately designed to 
reduce Italy to a condition of helpless¬ 
ness; to render her militarily and eco¬ 
nomically weak. Under the terms of this 
Italian Peace Treaty of 1947, Italy has 
been limited to a 185,000-man army. 
This is the same country which during 
World War II raised an army of 8,000,- 
000 men and contributed, in the latter 
years of the war, very much toward the 
victory over Germany. 

General Eisenhower has said, and 
every available report will show, that 
Italy has always Indicated her willing¬ 
ness and her eagerness to resist any -lus- 
sian aggression and to fight on the side 
of the free world. She has indicated 
her eagerness to raise a substantial army, 
and to do her part as a party to the 
Mutual Assistance Pact. 

However, because of the restrictions 
placed on the size of her army, Italy can¬ 
not take such steps. And, while Italy is 
rendered militarily weak, Russia, the 
principal author of the harsh terms of 
the Italian Treaty, will also be the prin¬ 
cipal benefactor, for she will be gaining 
in strength. 

The Italian Government has warned 
the West that Russia’s Balkan satllites 
are rearming and she has appealed for 
a revision of this treaty. However, noth¬ 
ing has been done. And, as a result, it 
is impossible for Italy to contribute her 
fullest potential to the defense of her 
friends and neighbors in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this Italian peace treaty 
Is totally inconsistent with the princi¬ 
ples of the Atlantic Charter, Marshall 
Plan, mutual defense assistance pro¬ 
grams. and our North Atlantic Treaty, 
How can we possibly stand in the anom¬ 
alous position of urging this nation to 
defend itself, when we recognize tho 
validity of a treaty which makes It Im¬ 
possible for her to do so. 

I am fully confident that the people 


of Italy who, as recent as 1948 success¬ 
fully threw off the yoke of Communism, 
will not be found wanting in their will 
to resist any Communist aggression, pro¬ 
viding they are permitted to properly 
defend themselves. And, that which is 
basic and which we cannot lose sight of, 
is that if we permit Italy to increase her 
armed forces, it will not be necessary for 
as many American boys to go abroad and 
defend the Europeans. 

The question, therefore, is not only 
whether the Italian Peace Treaty should 
be declared Invalid, but, how best can 
we permit the nations of Europe, with 
whom we are banded, to increase their 
armed forces to defend themselves in 
case of aggression. I think we can ex¬ 
pect the fullest participation from a na¬ 
tion such as Italy in the implementation 
of the North Atlantic Pact, if we declare 
the Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 invalid. 

For this reason, I have today intro¬ 
duced a Joint Resolution to relieve the 
Government of Italy of its obligations to 
the United States under the Treaty of 
Peace with Italy and which requests the 
President to join with other signatories 
as may accept, in negotiating a new 
peace treaty. 


Public Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I wish to Include an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Catholic on the sub¬ 
ject of public morality. Since there ap¬ 
pears to be so much agitation for im¬ 
provement of the ethics and morality of 
public officials, it might be well to give 
consideration to these qualities in our 
people generally. I commend this ar¬ 
ticle to the attention of the Members: 

Public Morality 

In the midst of the congressional commit¬ 
tee hearings and investigations that have 
become one of the most Important elements 
In American life today, a United States Sen¬ 
ator comes forward with a suggestion for a 
study of ethical standards in public affairs by 
a commission of eminent private citizens. 
This seems to revive a notion expressed quite 
often that there is a particular sort of moral¬ 
ity that applies to public life and that it is 
different from the ordinary type of morality. 

Prom this talk about public morality, one 
might conclude either that the person in 
public office enjoys certain exemptions from 
the moral code imposed upon the private 
citizen, or that he is held to a stricter code. 
The one attitude claims that allowunces 
must be made for the heavy responsibilities 
borne by the public officials, that he can’t 
be bothered with too many fine distinctions 
of right and wrong, and should be Judged 
only by the general results of his conduct in 
office; the other view would transfer to the 
public official the blame for any and all 
wrongdoing on the part of his subordinates. 

The fact is, of course, that there Is not, 
and cannot be, any distinction between pub¬ 
lic and private morality; if the standard of 
morality respected by the private citizens 
Is low, it is idle to expect that public morality 
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Will be high. Every Individual bai tbe obli¬ 
gation to obey the moral code as it applies 
to bis particular state in llXe; this means that 
he must obey the natural law and the Com¬ 
mandments of Qod, without exception; that 
he must comply with the Constitution and 
with the duly enacted statutes of the coun¬ 
try of which he is a cltlaen; that if he la 
elected or appointed to public office he must 
conscientiously fulfill all the duties of that 
office. The cltlaen has an obligation to sup¬ 
port the law Just as binding as is the publlo 
official's obligation to enforce It; violation 
and evasion on the one hand are Just as rep¬ 
rehensible as favoritism and malfeasance on 
the other. 

ON THX SCREXN 

The Kefauver committee television hear¬ 
ings have put graphically before the country 
a lot of shocking evidence about the prev¬ 
alence Of organised crime In this country* 
and of the grip It has established on public 
nfWnfain In many places. None of this was 
new; the committee had all Its facts care¬ 
fully assembled, and merely called Its wit¬ 
nesses to tell their stories personally so that 
people everywhere could get a better idea of 
what It all meant. 

t And what has been the reaction? A wave 
of Indignation demanding reform? Some 
deep searching of consciences on the part of 
the members of the television audiences as 
to whether or not they are to blame in part 
for the shocking conditions uncovered? Or 
Just a sort of surprised enjoyment of the 
whole thing as a strikingly different show, 
with some admiration for the skill and effi¬ 
ciency of the investigators who built up 
the cases and perhaps some near-sympathy 
for the racketeers who showed themselves 
skilled and efficient, too. in carrying out 
their greedy, ruthless objectives? 

It is a foregone conclusion that this un¬ 
precedented 1951 crime study will bring no 
Improvement to the moral climate of the 
Nation imless it stirs the people to action. 
This action must take place on the local 
community level. In demands that police 
departments and other law-enforcement 
agencies do the work entrusted to them, 
in checking the records of candidates for 
public office. In refusal to be quieted by 
spasmodic clean-ups that leave the basic 
evils untouched. Here in Pittsburgh we 
have had many newspaper exposes of crime 
and racketeering in the past. How long was 
public Interest, or the interest of the crtisad- 
Ing newspapers, maintained? 

ONLY ONE CURE 

Reform Is necessary; exposes are necessary; 
clean-ups are necessary. But there can be 
no hope of getting the country out of the 
clutches of the present crime ring, or of a 
new crime ring that will spring up the day 
after the present one Is eliminated, unless 
and until there is a resurgence of true mo¬ 
rality among the people of this country. 

For our moral standards are low; we tol¬ 
erate and practice all sorts of evasions of 
the natural law and the commandments, as 
well as of the civil law. Some of our col¬ 
leges teach our young men that getting 
ahead is more Important than adhering to 
truth and justice; there are whole sections 
of the learned legal profession that study the 
law for loopholes and never bring the moral 
code to the attention of their clients; there 
is a new profession of psychiatry, some of 
the practioners of which give their patients 
comforting and Immoral assurance about 
adultery and other transgressions of the 
commandments; we have a business code 
that practically means grab all you can. 

To build up all these false values, we have 
had a whole generation exposed to news¬ 
papers and magazines and motion pictures 
that sensationalized and glamorized crime, 
that made heroes and heroines of Hollywood 
figures of low character; we have had these 
agencies of public Information belittling the 


oommandments and preaching the doctrine 
of secularism. (They are not so bad today* 
but It is a belated and Inadequate change 
that has come over them.) They bear a 
heavy responsibility for the terrifying In¬ 
crease In divorces, for the prevalence of ju¬ 
venile delinquency* for the lapse of respect 
for the Lord’s Day. 

Bo It la In the face of powerfully debasing 
Influenoes. and against a tradition that ac¬ 
cepts too many violations of justice and de¬ 
cency. that right moral standards must be 
established among the people, and thereby 
established in public life. This Is precisely 
the mission of the church in society; this 
Is serving the cause of Qod. It will be diffi¬ 
cult. but to say that it is impossible is to deny 
our faith. Step by step, seal and holiness 
can lift men out of the swamp of material¬ 
ism and immorality that has brought such 
disorder and unhappiness upon us. 


Cellffir Rei^portioBiiifiiit Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW yORJC 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker. I am 
placing In the Record the text of a state¬ 
ment I have submitted to the House 
Judiciary Committee regarding the Cel- 
ler reapportionment bill—H. R. 2648— 
which the committee now has under con¬ 
sideration. I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation because I consider it an 
Important step in the direction of elimi¬ 
nating abuses to which I refer in my 
statement. 

My statement Is as follows: 

Statement on Reapportxonment (the Cellbr 
Bill, H. R. 2648) 

The Celler bill, on which public hearings 
are now being held, goes to the very heart of 
representative government. Because of Its 
deep signlflcanoe I am happy to be permitted 
to present my views to the committee at this 
time. 

When the United States Constitution was 
adopted, provision was made for representa¬ 
tion in the Congress through two United 
States Senators representing States, embrac¬ 
ing the total population of their respective 
States. It was also provided that the people 
In all the States shall have representation 
through their Representatives on the basis 
of equality of population. 

James Madison, who played such a promi¬ 
nent role in the drafting of the Constitution, 
insisted that the legislatures of the States 
ought not to have the uncontrolled right of 
regulating the time, places, and manner of 
holding elections. This philosophy of fair 
and equal representation is indeed a founda¬ 
tion stone of representative government un¬ 
der our Constitution. In the constitutional 
debates it was clearly the view of the framers 
that each constituent should have equal voice 
with others throughout the land in the elec¬ 
tion of their representatives. It was equally 
stated that each representative should have 
as nearly as practicable an equal number of 
persons whom he represented. 

Through the failure of Congress to estab¬ 
lish standards for the States to follow in the 
election of the Members of the House of 
Representatives, some State legislatures have 
abused their power in carving out congres¬ 
sional districts within their States. Fla¬ 
grant abuses have crept into our system of 
electing Representatives. 
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For Instance, It was never intended that 
Members of the House should represent the 
whole population of a State except, of course, 
where a State does not have adequate popu¬ 
lation entitling it to more than one repre¬ 
sentative. As early as 1842 (in the Appor¬ 
tionment Act of that date) the Congress 
specifically spelled out this idea that repre¬ 
sentatives should be elected from specific dis¬ 
tricts and not at large. But we still have 
today examples of this abuse. A represent¬ 
ative is elected at large in the State of Ohio, 
representing the total population of that 
State—approximately 8.000.000 persons. In 
that same State the Representative from the 
Fifth District has only 166,932 constituents. 
This makes a farce of representative govern¬ 
ment. In a lesser degree the same thing 
is true in Connecticut where one Represent¬ 
ative is elected at large representing the 
entire State having a population of almost 
2.000.000 persons in 1960. One congressional 
district (the Fifth) in this same State had 
in 1950 only 2'7S.584 persons. 

But the greatest abuse of all lies in the 
discrepancy in the size of population be¬ 
tween districts within some of the States 
where no Representative is elected at large. 
Here are some examples from the 1950 census: 
For instance, in Ohio, the Twenty-second 
Congressional District contains a population 
of approximately 908,000, while the Fifth Dis¬ 
trict contains approximately 167.000. In 
Texas, the Eighth District has a population 
of 802,000. while the Seventeenth District has 
only 226.000. California presents a similar 
picture with a spread of almost half a million 
population between the most populous and 
the smallest districts. Frankly, these are the 
most flagrant cases, but such Inequality pre¬ 
vails in very many of the 48 States. 

It is clear that such reapportionment made 
by the State legislatures, unregulated by the 
Congress, has led to a gn’oas departure from 
the fundamental principle of representative 
government In our democracy. The framers 
of the Constitution would have viewed this 
existing situation with dismay. How far the 
State legislatures have wandered away from 
the ideal is further seen in the gerrymander¬ 
ing process in many States. Political parties 
which dominate the State legislatures in¬ 
dulge in the nefarious practice of so dividing 
up the States into congressional districts as 
to preserve their partisan political advan¬ 
tage; and, of cotirse, to the disadvantage of 
the minority party. In this practice, no fair 
consideration is given to the people who re¬ 
side in the districts affected. 

To fully appreciate how gerrymandering is 
practiced, one has to study the maps to see 
the strange contours and shapes of the dis¬ 
tricts after they are carved out in the gerry¬ 
mandering process. 

As I read the Celler bill, H. R. 2648, I am 
persuaded that its provisions will go a long 
way toward eliminating the abuses to which 
I have referred. My tinderstanding is that 
the bill does not take away from the State 
the function of carving out the congres¬ 
sional districts. The bill does, however, set 
up congressional standards to which the 
State must conform. The standards are 
those which it was always intended that the 
States themselves would use but have failed 
to do so. The (Teller bill, for the first time. 
Implies that the House, being the Judge of 
its own Members, will use sanctions against 
any State that falls to conform to the stand¬ 
ards set up in the bill. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of the 
constitutionality of this proposed measure. 
The Honorable Emanuel Celler, chairman of 
this learned committee, has expressed his 
positive belief that the bill is constitutional 
and has cited court decisions to support his 
view. 

Editorials, as well as the writings of na¬ 
tionally known columnists clearly reflect a 
public opinion favorable to the objectives 
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Of the Celler bill. I should like to cite a 
few examples: 

One of the country’s outstanding, if not 
the outstanding, newspaper, the New York 
Times, had this to say: 

“In a recent message to Congress, Presi¬ 
dent Truman rightly declared that ‘It la 
fundamental to the whole structure of the 
Constitution that all citizens have equal rep¬ 
resentation, so far as practicable, in the 
House of Representatives.’ This principle 
has been damaged over the years by the re¬ 
luctance of State legislatures to alter the 
boundaries of congressional districts in con- 
formlty with the uneven growth of popula¬ 
tion: and it is this situation which the ad¬ 
ministration is now seeking to correct 
through legislation Just Introduced in Con¬ 
gress. • • • Whether the bill just in¬ 

troduced by Mr. Celler to accomplish this 
purpose is too extreme is a fair subject for 
debate. Whether the proposed reform would 
benefit the Democrats rather than the Re¬ 
publicans, the city rather than the rural 
areas, is interesting but Irrelevant. But the 
intent of equalizing the congressional rep¬ 
resentation within the States is sound, and 
certainly in accordance with the spirit of 
the Constitution.’’ 

Prom the deep South, the Port Worth Star- 
Telegram, after calling attention to some 
of the possible objections to the Celler bill, 
has this to say: 

“But it can be said that it also would go 
far toward achieving the desirable objective 
of fair and equal representation of the 
State's population in Congress. Although 
under its terms Congress would go further 
than ever before in directing the State legis¬ 
latures how to redistrict, it may be that the 
Texas Legislature would welcome such 
guidance." 

In Ohio, the Cleveland Press editorial states 
that— 

“He [Celler] says the Supreme Court has 
held that Congress has power to set up stand¬ 
ards which the States must follow. Citizens 
who believe that each American has a right 
to an equal and effective voice in the conduct 
of his Government should favor and work for 
adoption of such reforms as Celler proposes.” 

Prom the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette comes 
this statement: 

“This is an excellent bill and should be 
speedily approved by Congress. Experience 
shows that the States aren’t always scrupu¬ 
lous about seeing to that equality of repre¬ 
sentation in the House Inherent in the Con¬ 
stitution. A club such as Mr. Celler has 
fashioned would go a long way toward cor¬ 
recting their laxity.” 

These are typical of many editorial com¬ 
ments from various geographical sections of 
the country. It is true, of course, that there 
have also been editorials adverse to the Celler 
bill. 

President Truman deserves great credit for 
having called the attention of the Congress 
and the country to the need for legislation 
dealing with this Important subject. Con¬ 
gressman Celler has Implemented the Pres¬ 
ident’s recommendation in the proposal 
which I heartily endorse. 


It’s Your Food Supply 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rscoro, I wish to make 


some referen6es to an extension of re¬ 
marks by Senator John Sparkman, of 
Alabama, in the Record of March 28. 

Senator Sparkman's extension of re¬ 
marks included an article by Lauren 
Soth of the magazine Successful Farm¬ 
ing. The lead paragraph states: 

America’s No. 1 farm problem today is not 
fair prices for farmers. Neither is it adjust¬ 
ment of production, soil conservation, nor 
any of the other perplexing questions which 
have bothered farmers and the Government 
in recent years. It is manpower. 

Mr. Soth’s article is an intelligent dis¬ 
cussion, and I commend its reading to all 
Members of Congress who have problems 
of farm manpower existent in their dis¬ 
tricts or in their States. Senator Sp.\rk- 
MAN is to be commended for making this 
timely and important contribution. 

The farmers of this Nation have been 
asked to produce to the maximum. 
Being still free and with an intelligence 
enlarged by experiences dating as far 
back as 1914 through two wars and nu¬ 
merous emergencies, our farmers will of 
necessity take an inventory of the cal¬ 
culated risks that the coming tillage and 
harvost may involve. If manpower is to 
be short, they will plant those crops 
entailing the least demands for man¬ 
power. They may have to let their lands 
lay fallow. They must have manpower. 

In any event we of the Congress can¬ 
not ignore or escape their problems. If 
those problems can be solved by our 
action—let us act. 

supply still affects prices 

Farm production is vital. Food and 
fiber rank high as defense material. 
Moreover, peak production of a balanced 
supply is the only economically sound 
means of just, equitable and inexpensive 
price control. 

Those in urban areas might well with¬ 
hold their comments on rural problems 
until they have thought through the en¬ 
tire procession of circumstances that 
may influence adequate supplies—and, 
therefore, by causing scarcities, force 
high prices. Too often this is not done. 
The clamor goes up for strong-arm leg¬ 
islation with its expensive corollary of 
administration, Including sleuths and 
enforcement. And so, by superficial 
thinking and reactionary legislation to 
control a scarcity we add to the costs of 
government and further deplete an al¬ 
ready short supply of labor. 

There is, of course, a common pur¬ 
pose for American achievement. The 
present defense effort is one. If it is 
western civilization we are defending, let 
us know clearly what the virtues of west¬ 
ern civilization are. Free producers, free 
production, and free markets could be 
one—but those virtues have long since 
been lost in the fogs of expediency. Yet, 
free production, ample production, to¬ 
day, is one of our goals. It is time that 
urban and rural America sought out and 
planted their feet firmly on common 
ground. 

the issue must be clear 

We do not lack evidence, today, of the 
basis of our differences. They have been 
well outlined. 

The President’s Commission on Migra¬ 
tory Labor has now Issued its report. In 
the name of full farm production that 


report needs constructive criticism. Yes¬ 
terday my colleague, the Honorable 
Samuel W. Yorty, of California, placed 
a most complete summary of that re¬ 
port in the Appendix of the Record along 
with editorial comment from the New 
York Times and a copy of President Tru¬ 
man's statement. Let me recommend, 
also, a reading of Mr. Yorty's extension 
to all those who would fully understand 
both sides of the American farmers' 
No. 1 problem. 

Yesterday, also, the Washington Post 
had an editorial on migrant farm labor. 
It follows: 

Migrant Farm Labor 

The exhaustive survey of social, economic, 
health, and educational conditions of farm 
migrants made by the President’s Commit¬ 
tee on Migratory Labor Is a shocking expos6 
of official neglect and private exploitation— 
a story about men and women living in In¬ 
sanitary camps without community ties and 
"usually beyond the reach of local school, 
health, and welfare authorities.” There 
are at least a million of these migrants, about 
half of whom are domestic workers. The 
other half is made up of approximately 
100,000 Mexicans legally under contract, 
400,000 so-called Mexican wetbacks, who 
have Illegally entered the country by slip¬ 
ping across the land border or wading or 
swimming across the Rlu Grande, and a 
small number of British West Indians and 
Puerto Ricans. These migratory workers 
supply only 3 to 4 percent of the man-days 
of work used to produce the Nation’s farm 
output. The great majority arc employed 
on some 125.000 large farms producing cot¬ 
ton, fruits, vegetables, and sugar beets. Nev¬ 
ertheless. they make Important contribu¬ 
tions to farm output and are in great de¬ 
mand at critical periods of crop production. 

Since more farm labor will be needed this 
year to replace men entering the military 
services and to harvest an extended acreage, 
pressure for increased importation of for¬ 
eign labor, chiefly Mexican, is mounting. 
However, the Commission concludes that no 
special measures should be taken to in¬ 
crease the number of alien contract laborers 
beyond the number admitted last year and 
that legalization for employment purposes 
of aliens Illegally in the United States 
should be discontinued. “We are con¬ 
vinced.” it declares, “that by better recruit¬ 
ment and placement of domestic labor, we 
would have eliminated most, if not all, of 
the occasion lor the certifications of labor 
shortage during the years 1947-50.” 

In that connection the report sharply 
criticizes the practice of legalizing the status 
of ’’wetbacks" and giving them employment 
In preference to workers who have not vio¬ 
lated our inunigration laws. It charges, too. 
that field officers of the Immigration Service 
have been under pressure from Washington 
to go easy on deportations until crops have 
been harvested. It further implies that If 
the Farm Placement Division of the United 
States Employment Service had done a more 
effective recruitment and placement job at 
home, there would not have been a labor 
shortage requiring the importation of large 
numbers of aliens. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission received evidence that last year 
some American workers were actually dis¬ 
missed to make way for contract Mexican 
labor. 

Numerous recommendations are made by 
the Commission designed to raise the living 
standards of migrant farm labor, such as 
minimum wage legislation, establishment of 
Federal and State minimum housing stand¬ 
ards, grants to the States to conduct health 
programs among migratory workers and vig¬ 
orous enforcement of child-labor laws. 
These recommendations, which cover both 
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•Hen and domestic migrants^ provide evi¬ 
dence, il any were required, oX sbameful 
neglect of this group. 

The problem growing out of our depend¬ 
ence on alien labor Is only one aspect of the 
general problem of migratory labor, but It 
Is an Important one. For cheap foreign la¬ 
bor creates the very scarcities that lead to 
an Influx of aUens willing to work for wages 
that ere indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. We agree with the Com¬ 
mission that our efforts In future should be 
directed toward Increasing the number of 
our own farm workers and eliminating do*' 
pendence on foreign labdr. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial obviously 
presumes that there is a larger supply 
of available migrant farm labor in the 
United States than actually exists. For 
our own information, the principles in¬ 
volved and the actual practice of recruit¬ 
ing farm labor from existing domestic 
labor pools has been tried before. It 
was not successful for several reasons. 
First, those not employed in a period of 
high production are obviously those who 
will not be employed continuously or 
effectively in any economic situation. 

The farmers of this Nation wish that 
this were not true. But. again, they 
have had actual experience with domes¬ 
tic labor, forcibly recruited—and often 
from those lists most unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed as tillers of the soil or harvesters 
of crops for the tables of our cities and 
armed camps. Moreover, most of our 
effective producing rural areas are to¬ 
day mechanized and the era of speciali¬ 
zation influences them also. Skill is as 
much a prerequisite on the modern 
faxtn as it is in the factory from whoso 
shadows the migrant laborer may have 
been moved, at Government expense, 
both ways. 

Let us note the conclusion of the above 
editorial: 

The problem growing out of our depend¬ 
ence on alien labor la only one aspect of the 
general problem of migratory labor, but It Is 
an Important one, for cheap foreign labor 
creates the very scarcities that lead to an 
Influx of aliens willing to work for wages 
that are Indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. We agree with the Commis¬ 
sion that our efforts in the future should be 
directed toward increasing the number of 
oiu* own farm workers and eliminating de¬ 
pendence on foreign labor. 

I feel it a duty to point out the fal¬ 
lacies in this editorial’s conclusions. 
There would be no demand for foreign 
labor were there an available supply of 
trained domestic farm labor; also, under 
programs which we finally had to resort 
to—^in all logic—in World War n, Mexi¬ 
can and other foreign labor could not be 
designated as cheap. These programs 
were inaugurated under the full juris¬ 
diction of the Agriculture. State. Labor, 
and Justice Departments. This labor 
was recruited legally where available 
farm-labor pools existed in Mexico and 
other foreign labor areas. This auxiliary 
labor was brought into the United States 
under complete regulation. There was 
no violation of the Immigration laws. 
The wage scales paid were the same as 
those paid to other farm laborers of like 
ability and at the end of the contract 
period this labor was returned to its 
source. To say that this labor was em¬ 


ployed for wages that are unusually low, 
obviously, points up one of the difficul¬ 
ties that exists in our society today by 
reason of a jumping at conclusions al¬ 
ready existing in a closed mind. 

Let me conclude these remarks by 
again stating that the Congress of the 
United States has a real problem on its 
hands as the farmers of this Nation face 
the task of supplying you and the de¬ 
fense effort with the food and fibers nec¬ 
essary to a successful conclusion of the 
national responsibility which faces 150,- 
000,000 Americans. 


The MacArthur Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAGE BELCHER 

OP OKLAHOMA 

XN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks. I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News on April 9,1951: 

The MacAxthub Issue 

President Truman and his political and 
military advisers are In a quandary over what 
to do about General MacArthur. 

Involved in that decision is the larger and 
more perplexing problem of what to do about 
the Korean war. 

General MacArthur would have been re¬ 
lieved of his command long ago were it not 
for the fact that his return would focus the 
attention of Congress and the country on 
questions he has raised which the adminis¬ 
tration would rather not discuss. 

The very thought of the colorful com¬ 
mander relating the untold part of his story 
to a congressional committee, and the vast 
audiences such committees now command, 
could cause sleepless nights in some high 
places. 

The vital question, of course. Is the matter 
of bringing the war In Korea to a success¬ 
ful end. If the President has such a plan, 
he has kept it to himself. 

All the proposals General MacArthur has 
made have been vetoed by the White House, 
in concert with the British Foreign Office— 
or possibly under prodding by it. 

He wanted to bomb the Chinese railways 
and the Manchurian bases which were sup¬ 
plying the enemy, but the answer was no. 

He wanted to allow the Chinese National¬ 
ists to open a second front on their own 
mainland. Again the answer was no. 

Most inexplicable of all is why South 
Korean recruits are not being armed and 
trained eventually to relieve our troops. 
When he was asked why this was not being 
done, General MacArthur replied that it was 
due to "political considerations" over which 
he had no control. 

If he were relieved of his command and 
called before Congress, the general prob¬ 
ably would explain just what these polit¬ 
ical considerations were. They coxild be in¬ 
teresting. 

Why should Americans bear the brunt of 
the fighting when there are Asiatics who 
could do BO, if they were given the equip¬ 
ment and permitted to fight? 

General MacArthur Is on the spot only be¬ 
cause he has raised these questions, despite 
the attempts to silence him. Even most of 
the second guessers now concede his han¬ 


dling of the war Itself has been admirable, 
particularly considering his limited resources 
and the restrictions imposed upon him. 

Recalling or reprimanding General Mac¬ 
Arthur will not clarify the question of our 
war objectives, and it must be clarified. 
Nothing will be settled by trying to silence 
the legitimate spokesmen for the American 
troops who are fighting in Korea and who 
want to know why they are there. That is 
the issue. 

American intervention in Korea as an 
agency of the United Nations made sense 
when it was understood to be a part of a 
larger plan drawing a line against further 
Communist aggression everywhere. But that 
plan has been abandoned in favor of appease¬ 
ment, under pressure from Britain and India. 

So what are we fighting for now? 

Arc we merely holding a line, at a fearful 
cost in American lives, until the Communists 
can be bought off by giving them Formosa, 
and perhaps additional territory? Nothing 
else can be Inferred from the only plans for 
a settlement which have been approved or 
sertously entertained by the United Nations. 

General MacArthur has repeatedly asked 
for new Instructions, but has received none. 
In the absence of such instructions, he has 
offered his own plan to win the war. That 
has been disapproved without the formality 
of a vote by the organization he is supposed 
to be serving. So there is no plan. That is 
General MacArthur’s complaint, and it is a 
legitimate one. 

If President Truman will take counsel with 
himself he will see that the fault is not with 
his commander in the field but with the Brit¬ 
ish Socialists and their yes men and fellow 
travelers in the State Department who have 
taken the conduct of the war out of the gen¬ 
eral's hands and now do not know what to 
do with it. 

How linked States Dollars Haye Been 
Arming Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
which I prepared for the April issue of 
the Reader’s Digest; 

How Untteo states Dollars Have Been 
Arming Russia 

(By Hon. Robert B. Chiperfield, of Illinois) 

American dollars and American technical 
skill built the Russian military juggernaut. 
Over the last 10 years, the tremendous in¬ 
dustrial capacity of the United States has 
been the principal source of supply for iron- 
curtain armament. Without the strategic 
raw materials and critical machine tools sup¬ 
plied, directly and indirectly, by American 
dollars, the Kremlin’s imperialistic war en¬ 
gine could not have attained its present 
menacing power. 

We began in the years 1941-46 with $11.- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease gifts to Russia. We 
contributed almost $2,000,000,000 to her be¬ 
tween the years 1045 and 1947 under the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. In April 1948 we launched 
the Marshall plan. Although Russia was ex¬ 
cluded from direct participation In its $15,- 
000 .000,000 fund, she was aided immeasur¬ 
ably by indirect trade through the 16 Mar¬ 
shall-plan countries. 
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The ruble area has received from these 
countries about $2,500,000,000 in raw mate¬ 
rials, tools, and critical machinery—the very 
sinews of war. We supplied the raw mate¬ 
rials to Western Europe In the form of Mar¬ 
shall plan gifts. Western Europe fabricated 
the essential Industrial products required for 
the Kremlin arsenal, and traded them east¬ 
ward for wheat, cotton, grains, caviar, to¬ 
bacco, furs, and ores. 

Not until December 1950, when the Hung- 
nam evacuation was under way In North 
Korea, did our State Department begin to 
close the leaks In the Marshall plan pipeline. 
In the preceding decade, United States con¬ 
tributions, direct and Indirect, commercial 
and governmental, to the Kremlin war ma¬ 
chine totaled $16,000,000,000. 

Two additional decisions in United States 
foreign policy after 1045 further strengthened 
Russia’s Industrial potential for war. We 
permitted the removal from Germany of sev¬ 
eral billions of dollars* worth of key Indus¬ 
trial plants—machinery, tools, equipment, 
and skilled manpower. While these plants 
were being dismantled and moved to Russia, 
we were supplying, under the Marshall plan, 
tools and materials with which to rebuild. In 
part, the Identical Industries In Western Ger¬ 
many, as necessary to general European re¬ 
covery. And on the other side of the world 
we withdrew all support from the Chinese 
Nationalists, while we permitted Russia to 
take over the vast Industrial potential of 
Manchuria. 

With these Industrial resources from Ger¬ 
many and Manchuria, plus freedom of trade 
with all Marshall plan recipients. Russia soon 
emerged as a dominant industrial power of 
Europe and Asia. 

i Our lend-lease gifts gave Russia her first 
free access to American Industrial secrets. 
Complete Industrial plants were transported 
behind the Urals. The catalog of plants 
shipped to Soviet territory included three 
oil refineries and a tire factory. We also 
provided an electric-power program, which 
cost $135,000,000; a railroad-improvement 
program: and a steel-expansion program 
which involved more than $300,000,000. 

At the same time the Soviet purchasing 
mission, which at one time numbered 1,500 
especially schooled spies, was permitted by 
us to inspect, document, and photograph 
significant Industrial centers in the United 
States. 

Direct shipment of atom-bomb materials 
to Russia from the lend-lease air terminal 
at Great Palls, Mont., In February 1944, is 
recorded in the annual report of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
1950; 

"The United States, through actions of 
the Office of the Foreign Economic Admin¬ 
istration, had licensed for export to the 
Soviet Union materials vital to the produc¬ 
tion of the atom bomb. The Soviet Union 
received on one occasion a shipment of 200 
pounds of uranium nitrate. On another 
occasion it received a shipment of 468 pounds 
of uranium oxide, 1.000 pounds of uranium 
nitrate. 2 shipments of heavy water, and 
25 pounds of uranium metal. 

"Investigation further disclosed that the 
Soviet Union was permitted, without regard 
to censorship or customs-inspection regula¬ 
tions, to send out of the United States blue¬ 
prints of the General Electric plant at Lynn, 
Mass.; diagrams of an electrically operated 
ship developed by the Groton, Conn., ship¬ 
building works; diagrams of an A-20 type 
military craft; and other blueprints and 
data relating to our Industrial strength." 

The committee reported that Semen Vasi¬ 
lenko, a member of the Soviet purchasing 
commission In Washington, returned to Mos¬ 
cow early In 1944 carrying "six bags contain¬ 
ing special information concerning metal¬ 
lurgical research and other developments 
vital to the military. Vasilenko today Is 


head of the production of metal pipes and 
tools In tiie Soviet Union." 

This Intensive course In American Indus¬ 
trial methods was aided further by another 
act of incredible American naivete. Imme¬ 
diately after the war the Department of Com¬ 
merce allowed Russia free access to all Amer¬ 
ican patents, of which some 13,000 were 
microfilmed for transmission to Moscow. 
Through this Department we also gave Rus¬ 
sia access to almost all the technical and 
scientific secrets obtained from the Gormans 
by our occupation forces in Europe. 

Russia got approximately 30 percent of all 
our lend-lease grants. The list of things we 
gave her Is too long to cite here, but an idea 
of Its scope can be gained from these few 
Items: 376.000 motor trucks; 7,056 tanks; 
61,503 Jeeps; 345.000 tons of explosives; 15.- 
417,000 pairs of Army boots; $1,100,000,000 
worth of machinery and tools. 

The basic tools, equipment, and metals 
thus obtained were the seedbed of Russia’s 
postwar military expansion—and her diplo¬ 
matic arrogance. Despite the tremendous 
destruction wrought on her by the Nazi in¬ 
vasion. Russia’s industrial production for 
1948, measured in over-all tonnage, began to 
approach her prewar volume of 1940. 

This revitalized productive capacity was 
aimed primarily at future military potential. 
By 1946. to Illustrate. Russia’s production of 
heavy capital goods was 14 percent above 
1940, while her production of consumers’ 
goods was still 43 percent below 1940. So 
marked was the development of Stalin’s mili¬ 
tary potential that the House Committee on 
Fbroign Aid (the Herter committee) reported 
In April 1948: "It would appear Incorrect to 
argue that the Soviet Union is not now 
strong enough to undertake substantial mili¬ 
tary operations.” 

Despite this clear warning, our diplomatic 
policy continued to provide the iron-curtain 
area, through normal trade channels, with 
every basic and scarce item required for its 
expanding military machine. In a press 
conference in November 1947. President 
Truman stated that he saw no reason to 
Interfere with shipments of industrial equip¬ 
ment needed by Russia for postwar recon¬ 
struction. In line with this policy. United 
States exports to Russia and her European 
satellites in 1947 amounted to $432,000,000, 
Including $81,000,000 worth of industrial 
machinery and $23,000,000 in machine tools. 

W. Averell Harriman, roving ambassador 
under the Marshall plan, was questioned 
about our trade with Russia by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in January 1948. 
He stoutly rejected the suggestion of an air¬ 
tight military embargo against the ruble 
area. So did ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman when he testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee In February 
1950. 

Under this policy, every attempt in Con¬ 
gress to curb around-the-corner shipments 
of strategic tools and materials to Russia 
from Marshall plan countries met with de¬ 
termined opposition, not only from the State 
and Commerce Departments and ECA, but 
from the White House as well. 

As soon as the Marshall plan became ef¬ 
fective In April 1948, the European nations 
began carrying out a series of trade treaties 
to facilitate exchange of western Industrial 
products for Russian wheat, furs, and min¬ 
erals. By January 1950 there were 96 such 
treaties in effect between Eastern and West¬ 
ern Europe. 

The British Internal Combustion Engine 
Manufacturers* Association, as one example, 
disclosed that Russia had obtained from 
Britain $34,129,037 worth of electjrical gen¬ 
erators and powerhouse equipment during 
the years 1946-50. This represented about 
28 percent of the entire British export of 
these items. It was under these same trade 


treaties that Britain shipped to Communist 
China In July 1950—^the first month after the 
Korean aggression—650,000 gallons of gaso¬ 
line and 9,000 tons of rubber. 

In one 3-month period In 1950, Britain 
shipped $42,532,000 worth of machinery and 
basic war materials to the iron curtain na¬ 
tions. During the same period, Italy shipped 
$26,897,000; France, $18,694,000; Belgium. 
$19,603,000. Here Is more than $100,000,000 
In war potential shipped to Russia from 
Western Europe in 3 months. 

The frank willingness of many of Western 
Germany’s industrialists to continue to do 
business with Russia results also In a steady 
flow of goods through the Interzonal border. 
The rate of these shipments, substantially 
Increased since the Bonn government 
assumed control over all German exports, is 
now estimated at about $230,000,000 a year. 
8 uch shipments Include sheet and tubular 
steel, ball bearings, machine tools, rubber and 
copper. 

In Vienna the energetic Soviet-manned 
International Trading Corp. is busily round¬ 
ing up strategic material for Russia, sneak¬ 
ing Marshall plan goods under the iron cur¬ 
tain at a rate of $4,000,000 worth each week. 

Our Marshall plan grants to Europe during 
the first quarter of 1950 were $770,000,000. 
During those same months Western Europe 
shipped $176,000,000 In machinery and stra¬ 
tegic materials to Russia and the iron curtain 
arsenal. These official figures mean that, in¬ 
directly. Russia got about 22 cents of every 
Marshall plan dollar to help build her war 
machine. 

In the original Marshall plan authoriza¬ 
tion. Congress Inserted two provisions 
specifically designed to head off sales of criti¬ 
cal and strategic materials to Russia by na¬ 
tions that were given Marshall plan aid. The 
first directed the ECA, "in the interest of 
national security,” to "refuse delivery insofar 
as practicable” of materials to be manu¬ 
factured into products for a nonparticipatlng 
country, if the finished product would be re¬ 
fused an export license by the United States 
of America. A second safeguarding amend¬ 
ment authorized ECA to challenge any ex¬ 
port license to a nonparticipating country if 
it deemed the transaction Inconsistent with 
the major purposes of the European recon¬ 
struction program. 

To what extent did the administration 
enforce these provisions? One revealing an¬ 
swer is found in the address on August 26. 
1950, of Representative Russell V. Mack. 
of Washington, in the House: "In 1949 these 
western democracies, to whom we are sup¬ 
plying arms, sold more than $1,000,000,000 
in supplies to Russia and her satellites. If 
we want the nations of Western Europe to 
cease trading with the enemy, we must stop 
trading with the enemy ourselves. Several 
Congressmen, including myself, have Im¬ 
plored the State Department to stop this 
senseless business of supplying the Russians, 
by our trade with them, American dollars 
with which to buy war supplies.” 

On November 29, 1950, the O’Conor sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce Committee reported: "We 
found that shipments to Red China have 
gone forward in substantial quantities from 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our 
country, even after the Communist attack 
on Korea last June.” Among the shipments 
were 15.000,000 gallons of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts; 10,000 tons of steel plate; 4,500.000 
pounds of copper Ingots: 5,347,000 pounds of 
tin plate. These shocking revelations pre¬ 
cipitated the embargo on American ship¬ 
ments to China in December 1950. 

Public opinion is aroused and indignant. 
If Congress faithfully refiects the mood of 
America it will say. In effect: "Not one dol¬ 
lar for any country which supplies, directly 
or indirectly, an iota of military potential 
to the Kremlin’s arsenal of aggression." 
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Big Bniinett, Big Profits Uiidor Our 
Domocrotic Adminiitratioii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or nxzNOZfl 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSSZ9TATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, diiring , 
my absence I received from Mr. A. B. 
Kaiser, general manager of the tax de¬ 
partment of Sears. Roebuck & Co., a copy 
of an address which he delivered in 
Chicago on March 8. 1951. It is quite 
lengthy, which prevents my inserting it 
in the Record. In the speech he criti¬ 
cizes and complains unfairly and with¬ 
out reason or justification against the 
Democratic administration. He sheds 
crocodile tears about business conditions 
and finds fault in general. To my mind 
his statements were ridiculous, especially 
since his firm had a deficit of over $2.- 
500.000 in 1932-~the last Republican 
year—but whose profits during the Dem¬ 
ocratic administration of which he com¬ 
plains so bitterly, both before and after 
taxes, mounted to heights never before 
attained in history, as is the case with 
most other big business. 

Sears. Roebuck & Co. made profits of 
well over $1,500,000,000 before taxes and 
almost a billion dollars after taxes under 
this Democratic administration. I note 
in the press of April 10 that business 
corporations paid cash dividends of al¬ 
most $8,000,000,000 in 1950, which is al¬ 
most 20 percent over the 1949 banner 
year figure. The December figure of al¬ 
most two billions was 45 percent higher 
than for December 1949. 

I sent a letter to Mr. Kaiser which I 
am inserting with my remarks, giving 
him the true facts, in an effort to set him 
right, and in the hope that other men in 
high position with big business will take 
notice and not make such unwarranted 
and untrue accusations and statements. 
Mr. A. R. Kaxsxb, 

Sears, Roebuck <& Co., Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. Kaiser: I have seen a copy of 
your address, Socialism and Polio, and would 
like to make a few comments thereon. 

I also am opposed to waste in government— 
and elsewhere—but apparently you regard 
as wasteful the whole successful program of 
the Democratic administration for the past 
18 years. As has been done for 18 years, you 
prate about the Impending "bankruptcy.” 
Tou cast your eyes backward to the "good” 
old pre-New Deal days of President Hoover. 

Perhaps you would like the country—and 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.—to enjoy such pros¬ 
perity as was ours under Hoover’s Republican 
administration. Need I remind you that at 
the end of this administration—^for Scars’ 
accounting period ending January 28, 1933— 
your company sustained a deficit of over two 
and one-half million dollars? Being some¬ 
what more practical, I would appreciate re¬ 
ceiving the "loss” sustained by Sears. Roe¬ 
buck during the 18 years of Democratic ad¬ 
ministration, which you claim is bringing 
rack and ruin to the business of the Nation. 
The administration which you consider a so¬ 
cialistic-communistic dictatorship enabled 
your company to make profits of about 
$1,663,000,000. In one fiscal year alone, you 
made over $263,000,000. 


By the first year of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’s second term, your com¬ 
pany was making far greater profits than it 
made during 1029, the peak year of the Re¬ 
publican boom economy. These profits were 
made of sturdier material than those of the 
twenties; they were to continue and to in¬ 
crease. They resulted from President Roose¬ 
velt’s fundamental Idea that a sound econ¬ 
omy must be based on the policy of getting 
purchasing power into the hands of the aver¬ 
age man. This average man is the person 
who buys your products. If he does not have 
the funds to buy, you will again get the good 
old days of Hooverlsm—^If that is what you 
want. 

The truth of the matter is that business 
sometimes has to be pushed into doing what 
is really best for it. Judging from your re¬ 
marks, some segments of our business com¬ 
munity have not yet learned that what helps 
the average man is In the long run helpful 
to their business. I might remind you that 
business prospers more on a large volume 
with high wages and fair prices than it does 
when low wages and unemployment prevail 
and prices are kept artificially higher than 
they would be under competitive conditions. 

Let me close with a word about our unbal¬ 
anced budget in the postwar years of pros¬ 
perity. President Truman did his best to 
give the country a balanced budget, but the 
big taxpayers had enough Influence to over¬ 
ride his ideas and have their rates cut and 
have loopholes created, by which they could 
avoid paying their Just share of the Nation’s 
tax burden. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. J. Sabath. 

Member of Congress. 

RetigBation of Hon. M. £. Thompson from 
Office of Price Stabilization 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the taxpaying public are continually 
asking where their tax dollar goes. This 
case of former Governor Thompson, of 
Georgia, which I am inserting under 
unanimous consent, of undisclosed para¬ 
sites can be multiplied hundreds of 
times. 

Repxtsino To Be Tax Parasite, OPS Official 

Quits in Disgust—Consultant at $53.48 a 

Day 

Former Gov. M. E. Thompson, of Georgia, 
yesterday quit as a consultant with the Office 
of Price Stabilization, charging that "official 
Washington is drifting In a sea of confusion, 
inefficiency, waste and extravagance.’’ 

Thompson said in a statement that he 
came to Washington as codirector for terri¬ 
tories for OPS. 

"Knowing that it was Impossible to have 
two directors for the same job,” Thompson 
said. "I offered to resign and accept another 
assignment.” 

But, he added: 

"For 12 weeks I have been carried on the 
pajrroll as a consultant at a salary, plus ex¬ 
pense account, of $53.48 per day. Yet, during 
this time, I have been consulted about noth¬ 
ing. I have had no assignment to do any¬ 
thing. 

"On February 19 at the White House, I told 
the President the story up until then. He 


called Don Dawson (Presidential assistant) 
and Instructed him to see that the mess was 
straightened out immediately. It hasn’t 
been done. 

"Under the circumstances, I refuse toYic- 
cept salary and expense money from the tax¬ 
payers when I am rendering no public service. 

"I am resigning and returning to my home 
in Valdosta, Ga., I refuse to be a parasite on 
the American taxpayers.” 

Thompson said that there are "thousands 
upon thousands of others who are rendering 
no service but are on the public payroll, not 
only in Washington but throughout the 
United States.” 

He charged that no real effort has been 
made to stabilize prices. 

"Even those charged with the responsi¬ 
bility have contributed to the upward surge 
of prices by deliberately predicting higher 
prices,” he said. 

"While the price spiral continues to rise, 
the bottom is dropping out of moral values.” 

He continued that "thousands of loyal 
Americans are giving unselfishly of their time 
to defense work, but their efforts are being 
nullified by the indecision, bungling, and 
interference of scheming politicians who are 
motivated solely by their desire to stay in 
power. The American people are being vic¬ 
timized by a national conspiracy of medi¬ 
ocrity.” 

Thompson, a Democrat, said that now is 
the time for "the people of America to make 
plans to free themselves in 1962 from the 
gang that has led the people into this mess. 

"And as for me. I will not support the 
Democratic Party in the national election in 
1062 unless its banner is rescued from the 
greedy hands of the gang now hiding behind 
it for protection. If this be political treason, 
make the most of it.” 

Thompson said that no one could question 
his record of unfaltering loyalty to the Demo¬ 
cratic administration. 

He said that in 1948 when the States rights 
movement split the South, "my efforts re¬ 
sulted in Georgia remaining loyal to the 
Democratic Party.” 

But he continued: 

"Conditions existing in the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a conflict.” 

Thompson said that in Washington the 
"only refuge being held out to a confused 
people is the sign of the double cross.” 

Explaining his Job status with OPS, 
Thompson said he received a telegram last 
January 21 from OPS Director Michael Di- 
Balle "asking me to come to Washington to 
accept the job of regional director of OPS 
with headquarters In Atlanta. I accepted.” 

En route, Thompson said he was inter¬ 
cepted In Atlanta by telephone calls from 
the Democratic National Committee "telling 
me that Dlxiecrat Herman Talmadge. Gov¬ 
ernor of Georgia, was protesting my appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Arriving in Washington. I reported to Mr. 
DiSalle’s office. Mr. DlSalle refused to see 
me, and I was told to report first to the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee office. There I 
was requested to accept the directorship of 
OPS for Territories. For the sake of har¬ 
mony In the defense effort I agreed to accept. 

"For 8 days 1 remained in my hotel expect¬ 
ing any moment to be assigned to the duties 
of the office, and when the assignment was 
made I was amazed to learn that another 
man and I were at the same time to be 
sworn in for the same office, at the same sal¬ 
aries and with the same duties. 

"During the next 2 weeks, nothing was 
done and no program for administration of 
price controls In the Territories was pro¬ 
mulgated." 

Thompson was sworn in as codirector 
along with former Mayor Herbert Melghan, 
of Gadsden, Ala. 
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Thompson told a reporter he submitted 
bis resignation to DiSalle yesterday after¬ 
noon. 

(Editor’s Non.—^DiSalle last night said in 
a •statement that Thompson actually was 
sworn In as Acting Deputy Director of the 
fourteenth region but was dissatisfied with 
the role of deputy. 

("Many times as I worked late at night,'* 
DiSalle said, "he would call me from his 
hotel room complaining bitterly of his lot 
as deputy. * * * i asked him to be patient 
• * * until we could find a position that 

suited him and fitted his capabilities. We 
finally determined that in view of the fact 
that he was a former governor he might be 
helpful in contacting governors and other 
State officials in explaining the price-control 
program and the part they might play in 
making the program a success. 

(DiSalle said "It is to be regretted that in 
the administration of a very important pro¬ 
gram the action of 1 employee out of 4,000 
should necessitate the taking of time to 
make this statement." 

(White House Press Secretary Joseph Short 
knew nothing about Thompson’s blast until 
reporters called it to his attention in the 
late afternoon. President Truman had left 
his office for Blair House, and Administrative 
Assistant Dawson was in El Dorado Springs, 
Mo., where he went to visit his ailing father. 

(Short said he would try to find out some¬ 
thing about the Thompson matter today.) 


All Should Be Dealt With Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or Niw jersey 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Herald-News, Passaic, N. J., 
for April 4. 1951: 

All Should Be Dealt With Alike 

The draft is the democratic way of raising 
a wartime army. It treats all men alike. If 
a young man is physically fit and of sound 
mind, he goes into service when he reaches 
military age. In an expanding army a young 
fellow with intelligence and the right atti¬ 
tude has a good chance to get ahead. 

The Army needs men with special skills. 
It gets them from its manpower pool of buck 
privates by trade-testing those whose records 
show previous experience. That’s how it 
selects truck drivers, telephone linemen, and 
bridge builders. That’s how premedical men 
could be routed back to professional study 
after completing basic training. 

A soldierly bearing and a high I. Q. in his 
intelligence test is a recruit’s passport to 
officer candidates’ school. Many a rookie has 
gone from private to major in the draft 
army. 

That’s the way it was and that’s the way 
it should be. But from now on it’s not going 
to be that way. 

President Truman’s Executive order, which 
authorizes selective service boards to defer 
the bright college boys, will make many a 
veteran of 1017-18 and 1941-45 ask himself, 
"Who sold the President that idea?’’ 

With more than a million nonveterans in 
college now and more coming up, no one 
knows how many hundred thousand students 
will be exempted from service because they 
had good grades or because they will be able 
to pass the aptitude tests to be given on May 
26 and June 16 and 30. 


The order prompted many a cynical re¬ 
mark by boys who are crowding closer to the 
draft age. The policy makers in the De¬ 
fense Department ought to hear what is 
being said. What this order will do to the 
morale of men fighting in Korea today is 
your guess, or anybody’s. 

Mr. lYuman has set up a caste system. 
Nobody would suggest that a medical student 
be yanked out of school and put into camp, 
or that a research student in chemistry 
should be denied a deferment. But why 
exempt a bright lad who is spending 4 years 
in a liberal arts college simply because it's 
the thing to do and because his father can 
afford to send him? And why put a uniform 
on the boy who decided to learn a trade at 17 
If the school athlete can beat the draft by 
proving his aptitude for a career in physical 
education? Let’s apply the UMT principle, 
which means everyone fit for service under¬ 
goes training. 

After the First World War the American 
Legion, in national convention, made a ring¬ 
ing declaration for an all-inclusive draft of 
manpower and other national resources, if 
war came again. Has the Legion forgotten 
its high resolution of a bygone day? 

Every post in the country ought to make 
Itself heard so that sentiment back home can 
find expression In Congress. 


Continuance of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make available to each Member of 
Congress the fine statement made by Di¬ 
rector Walter E. Cosgriff, of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, in defense 
of that agency. As you know, Director 
Cosgriff’s appointment to this board was 
made just last August, and so he has not 
been with the RFC long enough to be 
biased, but long enough to know of its 
value to small businesses. His reasons 
for the continuation of the RFC as an 
experienced banker can, I assume, be ac¬ 
cepted at face value. Certainly no one 
will challenge his figures. 

The matter follows: 

Assailing the privately owned national 
banking system for faUing In its job. Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Director Wal¬ 
ter E. Cosgriff yesterday called for a house 
cleaning of "those who have abused author¬ 
ity." He urged the continuance of RFC as an 
essential to American economy. 

The former president of a 16-unlt western 
banking chain and the only RFC director so 
far untouched by Fulbrlght committee criti¬ 
cism, Mr. Cosgriff answered in an Interview 
those calling for abolition of the loan agency. 

"No one called for abolition of the Army 
when Maj. Gen. Benny Meyers went to jail," 
Mr. Cosgriff protested. 

The 19-year-old RFC must continue, he 
contends, "because the Nation’s private 
banking sjrstem is either unable or unwilling 
to meet national credit needs." 

SAT8 AGENCY MUST CONTINUE 

"If both long-term loans and the financing 
of such large new enterprises as the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. were available in the regular 
credit market, I would favor abolishing RFC 
even if Abraham Lincoln were its single ad¬ 


ministrator,” Mr. Cosgriff said. "But private 
banks are not doing the job and, for that 
reason, I, as a Republican, believe the abusers 
of authority—including myself, if I’m 
guilty—should be turned out and the agency 
continued." 

To document his charge of banking failure, 
the 37-year-old Salt Lake City banker who 
bo-came an RFC director last August cited 
key RFC statistics: 631,351 business loans 
totaling $16,000,000,000 made over 19 years 
w'.th only $134,000,000 of bad loans and a 
$600,000,000 net profit to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

"With all the scandal, the influence and 
the favoritism," he said, "the RFC has a loss 
record of about 1 percent on more than 
600,000 loans. Each of these loans was made 
after the applicant produced certifications 
from the bank with which he does business, 
and from one other, that credit was unavail¬ 
able. That our 'bank reject’ loans pay out 
99 percent seems sufficient evidence that 
banks are not servicing legitimate credit 
needs." 

PRIVATE BANKS SHUN RISK 

Mr. Cosgriff says American bankers fall In 
today’s obligations because Government- 
backed bonds and guaranteed home loans 
lead them to shun business risks. 

"Business that could have got private 
credit in 1910 are today denied it," he said. 
"Kalser-Frazer is an example. Kaiser came 
to the RFC for $666,000,000,4irSi., because big 
banks that could have made the loan listened 
to his competitors who did not want It made 
and secondly, because it was simpler and 
safer for them to put their cash in Govern¬ 
ment ‘sure things.’ 

"This typifies a fundamental change in a 
banking system which, until the 1930’s lived 
off the interest from business loans. In the 
last 20 years bank deposits have multiplied 
and, simultaneously. Government bond is¬ 
sues and guaranteed mortgages have offered 
profitable and sure investments.” 

"The result," said Mr. Cosgriff, "is that 
American bankers have turned their backs 
on the business loans with which America 
was built." 

"I am against wild banking," he insisted, 
"but the pendulum has now swung too far 
to the conservative side." 

The RPC Director agrees with the Hoover 
Commission that Government guaranties of 
business loans, similar to FHA Insurance of 
home loans, would be better than direct 
Federal advances to private borrowers. But 
he added: 

bankers’ groups kill plan 

"Every time a definite business-loan-guar¬ 
anty plan Is advanced," he said, "the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association and other powerful 
groups kill It In congressional committee." 

Since Its 1932 birthday, the "average" RPC 
loan has been for $35,000, and 19 out of every 
20 loans made have been for less than $100,- 
000, he said. 

"The Commerce Department counts 3,000,- 
000 so-called small businesses. Our record of 
500,000 small loans means we have helped 
1 out of every 6 of them at some time or 
other." 


In Fairness to All 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

. IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the New 
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York Daily Mirror, April 3, 1951, pub¬ 
lished as a public service by a group of 
leading citizens of Greater Lynn, Mass.: 

Orchsstsa of Eight Million 

We wish to congratulate three fine Amer¬ 
icans of our city: Judge Irving R. Kaufman, 
who presided over the court which tried the 
atom-bomb spies, and United States Attor¬ 
ney Irving H. Saypol and his assistant. Roy 
Cohn, who prosecuted and convicted those 
spies, Julius Rbsenberg, Ethel Rosenberg, and 
Morton Sobell. 

Some bigots will say the three spies are 
Jews and will denounce all Jews. They will 
forget to say that the Judge, the prosecutor, 
and his assistant who did such a magnificent 
Job for America, are also Jews. 

The unfairness of drawing general con¬ 
clusions from particular Instances; the in¬ 
decency of fixing a universal stereotype from 
a bad type Is here exemplified. 

It would be like saying that all the fine 
Americans of Italian descent in our city are 
like Frank Costello or Joe Adonis, rather than 
Arturo Toscanini or our Mayor Vincent Im- 
pellitterrl. 

It would be like saying that all the hard¬ 
working, decent Negroes In our city are like 
Paul Robeson, instead of like Ralph Bunche 
or Jackie Robinson. 

It would be like saying that all the Ameri¬ 
cans In our city of Anglo-Saxon stock are like 
Alger Hiss, Instead of like Bishop Sherrill. 

It would be like saying that all Irishmen 
are like “Cockeye" Dunn, Instead ol like John 
Coleman and Gen. Rosie O’Donnell. 

There is no logic In drawing false conclu¬ 
sions from a minimum of facts. Who dares 
say this Rosenberg creature Is typical of our 
citizens of Jewish persuasion, when against 
him can be pitted millions of Americans such 
as Bernard M. Baruch. Bernard Olmbel, Jesse 
Isidor Straus, Barney Balaban, Admiral Lewis 
Strau.ss, Chaplain Joshua Goldberg, Rudolph 
Halley, and so many others who come quickly 
to mind? 

We raise this very sensitive question be¬ 
cause our city is the home of citizens of fairly 
Immediate foreign origin. Of course, we are 
all of foreign origin at one time, and the his¬ 
tory of our city shows that when a group 
became “old timers” they tended to look 
down on the “newcomers.” 

In n list of the white populntion in 1940 
whose mother tongue was other than Eng¬ 
lish. there were 429,000 Germans. 896,000 
Italians, 163,000 Poles, 149,000 Russians. 
121.000 Spaniards, and 911,000 who spoke 
Yiddish, a Germanic dialect used by Jews. 
Altogether this list Included more than 26 
varieties of “mother tongues" for a total 
of 3.000,000 persons. 

Undoubtedly, during the pa.st 10 years, this 
list has decreased, for the pattern is con¬ 
stant in our city, namely, that by the third 
generation the process of relating the "new¬ 
comer" to America completes Itself and the 
“newcomers" become “old timers.” 

But we are not a melting pot, as Israel 
Zangwill so graphically described us. We 
are more like a symphony orchestra, in which 
men play various instruments, violins, ’cellos, 
flutes, oboes, trumpets, drums, and so on. 
Each plays differently; yet out of their dif¬ 
ferences comes the glorious Beethoven’s Fifth 
or even George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

Harmony means neither sameness nor mo¬ 
notony. It does mean cooperation, self-dis¬ 
cipline. and teamwork. 

Of course there will sometimes be a devil 
who plays out of tune and out of time. He 
has to be straightened out or kicked out. 

But because there Is one sour note, we 
do not tear down Carnegie Htill. 

XCVIl—App.-123 


Hon. William T. Granahan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'IIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Record mention of a fine 
tribute accorded a distinguished feiiow 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
William T. Granahan, of the Second 
Congressionai District. On Wednesday, 
February 21.1951, my coileague from the 
city of Philadelphia was awarded a life 
membership in the American Legion. 
Breen-McCracken Post 270. of that city. 
Presentation of the life membership, ac¬ 
companied by a gold membership card, 
was made by the Honorable Vincent A. 
Carroll, judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas No. 2. of Philadelphia; and partici¬ 
pating in the special presentation cere¬ 
monies were Welden M. Trauger, com¬ 
mander of Breen-McCracken Post; 
Harry Stinger, national committeeman 
of the American Legion; James Aitkins, 
sixth district commander; and John 
Stay, fourth district commander of the 
American Legion. 

This high honor was bestowed upon 
Representative Granahan in recognition 
of his tireless efforts in behalf of veter¬ 
ans’ legislation and American Legion ac¬ 
tivities. A veteran of World War I and 
an active member of the Legion of long 
standing. Representative Granahan ’s 
sympathetic, understanding work in be¬ 
half of veterans’ legislation has ever been 
in the highest tradition of American citi¬ 
zenship, and as an able and responsible 
representative of his constituents in our 
National Government. It is with pleas¬ 
ure that I record the high tribute and 
honor bestowed upon Representative 
Granahan and express my firm convic¬ 
tion, as well as the feeling of others 
among his colleagues, that the recogni¬ 
tion conferred upon him is well deserved 
and likewise reflects credit upon Breen- 
McCracken Post of the American Legion. 


The New Draft Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JEBSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
made by the president of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity which I feel should be brought 
to the attention of all Members of Con¬ 
gress. Dr. Dodds made this statement 
on the contemplated change in our se¬ 
lective service policy on Sunday, April 
8, 1951. 

This distinguished educator calls the 
new policy “wrong for the country” and 
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feels that college students generally have 
suffered because of the temporizing in 
Washington on the draft situation. • 

The statement follows: 

As one who has consistently believed that 
universal military training and service Is 
essential in the present world situation, I 
naturally view the proposal for almost 
blanket deferment of college students as 
wrong for the Nation and detrimental to the 
best interests of the colleges in the long 
run. 

The Executive order places college stu¬ 
dents, as such. In a preferred position which 
entirely misrepresents their basic patriotism 
and willingness to serve. On the other hand, 
the proposal to defer students in subjects 
essential to the defense effort is sound and 
should be preserved. The impact on the 
morale of troops now in service of any pro¬ 
gram of college deferment beyond essential 
needs is obvious. 

I yield to no one in the Importance I 
attribute to the national need for young 
men broadly educated in the fields of hu¬ 
manities and social sciences. If, as I hope, 
a system of universal-military training Is 
adopted promptly, these values need suffer 
no essential loss once that system is estab¬ 
lished and the rotation of men through the 
armed services permits a return of the col¬ 
lege population to normal. 

To be sure, the period of transition will 
create the gravest difficulties in the educa¬ 
tional world. But I believe that these diffi¬ 
culties can be resolved without resort to a 
deferment policy so broad and so little selec¬ 
tive as the Executive order contemplates. 

College students have suffered greatly 
from the strains Imposed by the temporizing 
In Washington and continued confusion over 
the Government’s plans for the immediate 
future. They can and will adjust patriot¬ 
ically to national needs. 

As one close to the strains they have been 
under and sympathetic to them, I hope that 
the present confusion will be quickly re¬ 
solved in the Interest of the principle of share 
and share alike in posts in which the indi¬ 
vidual’s services will count for most. 

After all, this is what the college men 
want. And I believe It preferable to pro¬ 
tecting them against interruption of their 
college careers, which would react adversely 
upon their influence as future leaders and 
the long-time values of the subjects they 
are studying. 


What Price Patriotism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude an article titled “What Price Pa¬ 
triotism?” This article was written by 
Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John 
B. Stetson University, at DeLand, Fla. It 
follows: 

What Price Patriotism? 

There Is no evidence to suggest that Lord 
Macaulay was an especially malicious individ¬ 
ual, but if he was, and if he were alive to¬ 
day, he might very well be rubbing his hands 
and preparing to say, “I told you so." That 
sagacious English statesman didn't think 
very highly of Thomas Jefferson’s ideas and 
he predicted that the democratic government 
which Jefferson evolved for America would 
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crack up about now. He declared that one 
oT two things would happen: (1) Either 
'*fiome Caesar or Napoleon will seiae the reins 
of government with a strong hand” or (2) 
“your Republic will be as fearfully plun¬ 
dered * • • by barbarians of the twen¬ 
tieth century as the Roman Empire was in 
the fifth; with this difference • • • the 
Huns and Vandals who ravished the Ro¬ 
man Empire came from without. • • • 

Your Huns and Vandals will have been en¬ 
gendered within your own institutions.” 

Macaulay was pretty sure that pressure 
groups eventually would bring about the Na¬ 
tion’s downfall by electing legislators who 
would hand over to them the wealth created 
by others. He thought of pressiu^ groups in 
terms of workingmen hearing their "children 
cry for more bread.” for he came along sev¬ 
eral generations too soon to think in terms 
of political action committees, farm blocs, 
veterans’ organizations, old-age pension 
clubs, manufacturers’ associations, and sim¬ 
ilar symbols of an age In which most of us 
are less worried about getting bread than 
we are tires. 

If pressure groups didn’t cause the crash, 
he flgiured that some strongly entrenched 
group (he thought it would be the military) 
would do the trick by depriving us of our 
liberty in their efforts to save order and 
prosperity. Such pessimistic conclusions 
were not arrived at impulsively. Macaulay 
watched our Government in operation for 
half a century before he made his dire pre¬ 
dictions. He did not expect to see the smash- 
up In his time, but he said. “Your fate I 
believe certain, though It Is deferred.” 

Today thoughtful Americans are wonder¬ 
ing a bit fearfully Just how good a prophet 
Macaulay was. They see the shadow of the 
Government growing larger and that of the 
Individual citizen growing smaller. They 
see free enterprise becoming restricted enter¬ 
prise. Even in the face of socialistic dis¬ 
illusionment abroad, they see Americans 
who, under private management, have made 
themselves the most prosperous and success¬ 
ful people on earth, being gently coaxed into 
trying Government management—with pen¬ 
nies from their own till. They see Wash¬ 
ington swarming with economic doctors, 
who. though pleased with the golden eggs, 
are Itching to operate on the goose. 

These economic experimenters are causing 
Increasing concern to many citizens. Now, 
with so much of our attention focused on 
our tremendously vital defense effort, the 
set-up should be about perfect for them. 
With powerful propaganda machines at their 
command, millions of dollars of tax money 
to piny with, and almost everybody looking 
the other direction, they should be in a posi¬ 
tion to “correct the shortcomings of our 
democratic form of government” to their 
hearts’ content. 

What will our Government be like when 
the smoke lifts? Will these well-meaning 
planners turn out to be a twentieth-century 
variety of kind Runs and gentle vandals 
(armed with pens Instead of spears) who 
will, with the most altruistic Intentions, de¬ 
stroy our time-tested way of life if we don’t 
watch out? Nations catch socialism in two 
ways: Either they are exposed to it through 
revolution or, as Is the case with creeping 
socialism, they breathe too long the stagnant 
air of apathy. 

With uncanny foresight, Macaulay pointed 
out some of the problems that would be 
facing us a century after his death. But the 
most important factor of all he overlooked— 
the one thing that can save us from the fate 
he predicted; that Is. the character of the 
American people—tbe fact that when they 
get their back up Americans can be a strong 
for preserving their Government as he 
thought they would be for overthrowing it. 
He failed to realize that by the middle of 
the twentieth century most Americans would 


still like their form of government-imper¬ 
fect though it is. He thought their selfish¬ 
ness would be the rock upon which their 
ship of state would be wrecked. What he 
did not foresee was that out of the self- 
reliance and individual Initiative engendered 
by their institutions the great body of Amer¬ 
icans—both inside and outside of pressure 
groups—would have become so contented 
and prosperous that their selfish desires 
would be less compelling than the deep 
pride they would have in their country. 
Loyalty—thoiigh he did not know it—will 
dissipate selfishness and apathy, too. He 
failed to take into account that wonderful 
thing called patriotism. 

We are likely to be hearing a great deal 
about patriotism in the months ahead. It 
is probable that a lot of strange items will 
be offered In patriotic wrappers. It might 
be a good idea to take time out to discover 
Just what patriotism is. Exactly what Is 
this powerful force that can upset Macau¬ 
lay’s unhappy calculations? What does It 
require of us as individuals? 

Dictionary definitions are inadequate. 
Patriotism is more than “love of ones* coun¬ 
try”; it involves attitude, alertness, action. 
It requires, first of all, a deep conviction that 
the principles for which our country stands 
are right. It Implies a personal determina¬ 
tion to guard these standards, not from 
change, but from unwise change, or change 
slipped over on us. It connotes an active 
loyalty—not the kind that lets George do it. 

There are two kinds of patriotism. *1116 
wartime patriotism which all of us know 
about, and a deeper, less emotional kind— 
the patriotism of peace. The first kind we 
usually turn on and off on holidays and dur¬ 
ing war scares. The other is something con¬ 
tinuous. an element In our character like 
self-respect, good sportsmanship, or love of 
one's family. 

Like freedom, patriotism is not free. The 
price was high at Valley Forge; it Is 
higher today In Korea. For us at home, there 
is a price. We must believe fervently in otir 
country’s basic ideals, and stand for them 
ourselves—boldly and unashamed. We must 
protect these ideals against the political 
dreamers and economic theorists who offer 
us enticing substitutes, some original, some 
imported (with the directions on the box). 
We must support the Institutions which are 
teaching our time-tested principles to the 
young men and young women upon whom 
we must depend to preserve our national 
heritage In the future. 

Among such Institutions are the hundreds 
of small. Independent, Christian colleges 
which for so many years have been train¬ 
ing their students, through precept and ex¬ 
ample, to pull their own weight as good citi¬ 
zens—self-respecting, self-reliant, loyal. 
America will be needing these privately sup¬ 
ported colleges In the years to come—per¬ 
haps as never before—^for they are ram¬ 
parts from which our American way of life 
will be defended. Are you helping to keep 
these ramparts strong? 


Myself 1 Matt Make Strosg 
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Mr. BECKV70RTH. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I Include the following article 
by Mr. Hubert M. Harrison; 

MTazu* I Must Make Stronq 
(By Hubert M. Harrison) 

In the midst of confusion, criticism, and 
near chaos that overshadows our democratic 
effort to arm ourselves to save our Nation’s 
life, the average citizen is bewUdered. Every 
honest patriot wants to do his part for his 
country and yet he doesn’t know where to 
fit Into the giant plan. 

For most of us, the best thing to do is to 
attend to our own jobs with a new spirit of 
devotion. The armchair strategist who 
thinks he can give MacArthur a few pointers, 
the radio diplomat who questions the loyalty 
and Integrity of high officials, the selfish 
schemers who are trying to make money out 
of this crisis of mankind, the workman who 
risks slavery for his children by refusing to 
produce, the fomenters of race prejudice; 
all these are hindering the war effort and 
playing into Stalin’s hands. 

No matter how weak and corrupt some of 
our leaders in Washington are, the fact re¬ 
mains that they are our leaders. Although 
Alan Valentine, former Economic Stabilizer, 
may be right In his Indictment of the low 
moral tone of the Capital, impeachment is 
difficult and practically impossible under our 
system. Valentine said: “The moral ground 
on which contemporary Washington now 
rests is so low that mists of contagion can 
rise quickly and spread far.” The official 
Government, Valentine said. Is headed by 
“an honest, well-intentioned, and indus¬ 
trious President.” But there exists a “second 
government nominally headed by the Presi¬ 
dent but with activities of which he can be 
only vaguely aware.” 

I am glad I do not have General Elsen¬ 
hower's terrifying responsibility but 1 do 
have my own little job to do. 1 am account¬ 
able for the way I serve now and shall be 
throughout all time. Myself I must make 
strong. 

The farmer who does not do his utmost 
to make his acres produce food or feed to 
full capacity; the workman \«ho does not do 
an honest day’s work; the businessman who 
does not do the best possible job of manage¬ 
ment with all his heart and soul; the house¬ 
wife who refuses or neglects to make a home 
to comfort, sustain, and inspire her menfolks 
in their tasks; the community that does not 
do its best by its own efforts, without calling 
on Austin or Washington for help; all these 
are weakening the Nation. 

The man or woman who through lack of 
will power, sickness, or overindulgence, 
comes to the point that he is not self-sup¬ 
porting and becomes a charge on relatives or 
the community, is a liability to family, com¬ 
munity and state and hinders the war effort 
although not Intentionally disloyal. 

This Nation, rich as it Is. cannot afford to 
defeat communism at home and abroad and 
take care of everybody at the same time. All 
who possibly can must stand on their own 
feet. 

Under God and my Nation’s flag, my duty 
Is to do my job the best that I know how. 

Myself I must make strong. 


The MacArthur Problem 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WX8T VIXOINU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I Include yesterday*s editorial from 
the Washingrton Post: 

Tme MAcARTHxm Probluc 

The crisis produced by General Mac- 
Arthur’s repeated efforts to run away with 
the diplomatic ball in the Far East seems to 
have excited little more than a ripple among 
the American people. This Is due to the way 
that the crisis has been muted. In reality 
civil supremacy Is at stake In our Govern¬ 
ment. General MacArthur has now told all 
and sundry, Including a leader of the opposi¬ 
tion. that he Is not In sympathy with the 
United States or the United Nations policy In 
the Far East. Nor is this all. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, in his repeated statements, Is trying 
himself to seize the Initiative In policy 
making. Over the week end several United 
Nations governments, including Canada's 
and Britain’s have expressed open alarm, 
and the crisis Is thus as much one In our 
International relations as one In our do¬ 
mestic Government. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
the President has given his confidence to 
the supreme commander without stint. 
This has been duo In some part to the les¬ 
sons that he has drawn from our history. 
The ''hief lesson stems from some of Lincoln’s 
Intervention with the conduct of war opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Truman, Indeed, has gone too far 
In deferring to the supreme commander. Not 
once but several times he has answered the 
question of action beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel by saying that the issue lay with 
the military commander on the spot. He 
never seemed to realize that beyond the 
thirty-eighth the question was not military 
but politico-military. General MacArthur 
knew better, and, before he seized the in¬ 
itiative, he complained of a “policy void.” 
However, there was no policy void on the 
subject matter of MacArthur’s letter to Rep¬ 
resentative Martin on March 20. Here the 
American policy on the neutralization of 
Formosa stands, yet General MacArthur 
came out for support of a Chiang Kai-shek 
attack on mainland China. And 7 days 
later, having already seen a summary of a 
policy directive on Korea, he Issued his own 
cease-fire, and in a manner calculated to 
Inflame the situation with regard not only 
to our enemies but also to our allies. This 
Is a course of conduct that the President, 
out of sheer protection of his office and his 
prerogatives, simply cannot ignore. 

Any reassertlon of the President’s author¬ 
ity as Commander In Chief and initiator of 
the country’s foreign policy would win him, 
we feel sure, the support of the American 
people. That’s what they are crying out 
for—leadership. The institutions of this 
country are too precious to be trifled with. 
Mr. Truman is not without courage, as was 
shown when General MacArthur last time 
sought to distort the President’s foreign 
policy before the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
But the present question is one of extraordi¬ 
nary delicacy. We are in a hairsbreadth 
zone of war, and the state of our policies, 
moreover, has run down so rapidly that the 
spirit of faction is uppermost. General 
MacArthur has become more of a politician 
than a general. He appears to have a sort 
of personal organization here, there, and 
everywhere. And to many of the Republi¬ 
cans he is sharing the spotlight with Mc¬ 
Carthy as a symbol of opposition. It Is a 
thoroughly unhealthy situation—alien to 
our institutions, likely at any time to tip 
the scales In favor of all-out war with 
China, and destined to leave this country 
Isolated In what the Arizona Dally Star calls 
"hopeless crusades for unlimited objectives 
Impossible of attainment.** 


Farmer! Face Bif Crop Loti—1950 
Wheat Ruit May Strike Area Agaio 
This Year 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
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IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
Agriculture appropriation bill will short¬ 
ly come before the House, I believe a 
study of the article which appeared in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on 
April 8 will be of interest to the Mem¬ 
bers. 

Evidence has shown that the farmers 
of the Midwest lost $20,000,000 at least 
in wheat production alone in 1951 due 
to the outbreak of a new race of rust 
known as 15B. To combat this out¬ 
break it is very necessary that a new 
strain of wheat be developed which will 
be resistant to that particular rust. 
Closely alined to this is the need for a 
sufficient appropriation to continue the 
very worth while work of barberry erad¬ 
ication. The article reads as follows: 
Farmers Face Big Crop Loss— 1950 Wheat 

Rust May Strike Area Again This Year 
(By Russell Asleson) 

Minnesota’s legislature Is being asked to 
appropriate $210,000 for emergency rust- 
control research. 

Farmers and the grain Industry alike have 
marked such a program ’’rush.’’ They’ve 
got to find new rust-resistant wheat in a 
hurry to stay in business. 

Rust is an airborne fungus that can cause 
a wheat field to have an almost complete 
crop failure. It’s been around to plague 
farmers in one form or another for years, 
but plant scientists have been breeding new 
kinds of wheat to meet such emergencies. 

For 10 years the situation was well under 
control. Until 1950. 

Years of good work were toppled almost 
overnight when a new strain of rust, more 
Infectious than any previously known, sud¬ 
denly found weather conditions ideal and 
began to race through the durum fields of 
northern North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Scientists had labeled It 15B and knew it 
had been around for nearly 15 years, lurking 
undercover and waiting. It had been termed 
"potentially dangerous’* by Dr. E, C. Stak- 
man, University of Minnesota plant pa¬ 
thology chief and the world’s leading author¬ 
ity on rust. 

As early as 1938 Stakman had predicted Its 
explosion. 

The 1950 eruption cost Minnesota and the 
Dakotas an estimated twenty-three and a 
half million dollars In lost crops, hitting 
hardest in North Dakota’s durum area where 
farmers lost nearly $20,000,000. 

Farmers viewing ruined fields found no 
variety withstood the fungus onslaught. All 
commercial wheats, Including durum, which 
Is used In making of macaroni and spaghetti, 
were affected. 

That’s the situation that brought on the 
emergency, not only on a State but a national 
level. 

Another 15B Invasion this year must be 
liberally sprinkled with big "ifs,** but the 
possibility must be considered by agricul¬ 
tural experts fitting together the Jig-saw 
puzzle of the Nation’s food supply. 


What measures can be taken as preventive 
medicine against any future epidemic? 
There are three steps: 

The immediate Is development of new 
resistant varieties. 

The permanent Is eradicating barberry 
bushes on which new rust races develop. 

The experimental is chemical control of 
rust. 

For some time It has been known that 
sulfur dust can control rust. But it takes 
more than one application, making It too 
costly and uneconomic. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry Is working on other chemicals 
but to date has nothing promising. 

Any permanent solution must take the 
barberry bush Into consideration. Barberry 
Is the ',nly plant on which rust exists In Its 
sexual stage and It Is on this host that races 
do their crossing—or hybridization. It is 
fortunate that not all such hybrids are as 
virulent as their parents. 

Since 1918 barberry elimination has been 
a cooperative State and Federal venture. 
Field headquarters for an 18-State area are 
in Minneapolis, In charge of Raymond O. 
Bulger. 

The barberry program has eliminated 
393,830,000 bushes on 143,029 properties, but 
work must be stepped up. Congress is being 
asked to increase the present appropriation 
of $700,000 by 15 percent. Minnesota has 
been providing $16,000 a year. 

It is in the plant breeding end of the fight, 
however, that scientists are racing against 
time. It takes from 12 to 15 generations of 
wheat to develop a new variety. 

To speed up the process, promising strains 
have been grown this winter in California 
and will be planted this spring In the North. 
Thousands of types are being tested for re¬ 
sistance under the widest ranges of tempera¬ 
ture, light, and humidity. Last year the 
breeders were working on the second to sixth 
generations of some strains. 

If they get the legislative appropriation 
fully half will go into new greenhouses at 
the University of Minnesota. With adequate 
help and space, the breeders say they can 
grow three to four generations a year Instead 
of two, as they are now doing. 

When they do find a resistant strain their 
work isn’t done. The farmer wants a wheat 
that will yield well, stand up well, and retain 
Its kernels when ripe. The miller wants a 
high protein wheat that will make fine, white 
flour. 

While the plant scientist is trying to com¬ 
bine all these factors into a wheat that also 
has resistance to rust, a new rust may also bo 
developing to lay waste to the new wheat. 

E. R. Ausemus, University of Minnesota 
agronomist, has some promising rust-resist- 
ant strains but say that even at best it will 
be several years before varieties resistant to 
16B and with the right growing and milling 
qualities are available for planting. 

Minnesota and North Dakota scientists are 
playing a vital role in a Nation-wide effort to 
protect the food supply. North Dakota’s 
Legislature appropriated $83,000 for the work, 
and a Federal grant of $60,000 is being sought 
from Congress for research. 

What are the possibilities of another out¬ 
break of 15B this summer? 

The potential is there. It could break out 
If a spell of hot, humid weather hits at a 
critical time. 

But because of the uncertainties of weath¬ 
er, predicting rust epidemics is a bit risky. 

"Look at all the heat the weatherman gets 
when he predicts a clear day and snow turns 
up,” said Don Fletcher, excutlve secretary of 
the rust prevention committee. 

It is entirely practicable to determine the 
areas of danger and name the races which 
are prevalent, thereby supplying the material 
for storm warnings. 

Such storm warnings arc flying this spring. 
Agricultural men know that the rust spores 
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blew South last fall and were found In south¬ 
ern wheat fields. They were perpetuated on 
green grains and wild grasses always present 
in the continuous grain belt from Mexico 
to Canada. 

They also know race 15B Is now Independ¬ 
ent of barbery, and any strong southern wind 
will start the return Journey. Some of the 
stem-rust spores have been found as high as 
10.000 feet. 

But the South had a hard, tough, and dry 
winter, and a lot of the wheat crop was lost. 
If the patches of rusted grain still left do not 
develop the northern crop may be safe— 
from 16B. 

“There are no grounds lor flatly predict¬ 
ing a return of I6B this year,” reported 
Fletcher. “The threat is there, however, and 
we have no way of stopping It if weather 
conditions are right for rust.” 

Let's take a look at this saboteur: 

Rust looks Just like the ordinary Iron pipe 
variety, except that it is found on the stems 
of the grain. The dusty, brick-red sub¬ 
stance. however, Is a living parasite—a 
fungus so tiny some are less than one-thou¬ 
sandth of an inch in diameter. 

The collection of parasites suck the food 
sap in the stems—^food that should be going 
up to the kernels to make them plump and 
full. When the wheat stem is completely 
girdled by the rust, considerable moisture 
also is lost and the stem is weakened so it 
breaks off easily in the wind. 

The result of rust is seen in shrunken ker¬ 
nels of poor quality. It can cause any de¬ 
gree of damage to a crop, depending on 
severity of infection. 

North Dakota farmers were out some 9,000,- 
000 bushels of durum worth $18,013,000 and 
2,000.000 bushels of bread wheat worth $3.- 
733.000. Minnesota lost 556,000 bushels of 
durum worth $1,146,000. South Dakota had 
a $780,000 loss, mostly in bread wheats. 

Through many years of wheat breeding 
and selection, plant scientists had been able 
to give the American farmers wheats that 
resisted the rust diseases most prevalent. 

But like the youngster vaccinated for 
smallpox who then turned around to catch 
measles. 15B came along to supply the 
measles. 

The late 1950 spring put wheat crops sev¬ 
eral weeks behind normal development. It 
also gave 16B its chance to invade wheats 
never before rusted. Only the fact much 
of the bread-wheat crop was mature pre¬ 
vented it from being hard hit. 

How do these new races spring up to 
menace crops? 

Wheat rust is in the red spore stage when 
it multiplies on the growing crop. When 
the straw becomes dead, the rust goes Into 
the black spore stage In which It survives 
the winter’s cold, coming to life and ger¬ 
minating the next spring. The wind picks 
these newly germinated spores from the 
straw and deposits them on yoimg barberry 
leaves. 

The spores dig into the leaves and start 
building up, producing small, bllster-llke 
sores called cluster cups. Later, spores from 
the cluster cups are mixed together, either 
by insects or by two cups growing together. 

The mating of spores from two cluster 
cups if they are of different races may pro¬ 
duce a brand-new race—a hybrid—ready 
to make a short hop via the wind to a sus¬ 
ceptible plant. 

“Nature,” says Fletcher, *‘is continually 
plotting such disease warfare against our 
crops and only continual scientific defense 
will save us from future food shortages. If 
our farmer and miller is to stay in business, 
he must be given means to outmaneuver 
these rusts that destroy overnight what it 
has taken years to develop.” 


hooBM Tai Relief for ProfeitioBal 
Workert 
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Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article which appeared in today's 
press by one of America’s most distin¬ 
guished commentators, Mr. George 
Sokolsky: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Frederic R. Couoert, Jr., is Introducing a 
bill into Congress to rescue the professional 
workers of this country from permanent 
poverty. For precisely that fate faces lawyers, 
doctors, architects, writers, and others, who, 
no matter r hat they earn, are being squeezed 
between taxes and high prices, without any 
opportunity to save for the future. 

CouDEXT’8 bill is to aid those men and 
women who are not eligible as beneficiaries of 
corporate or other private pension plans. 
These plans are really savings. 

For instance, I was recently looking at the 
card of a Sears, Roebuck file clerk who had 
been with that company many years and, 
as I calculated It, she has saved, through 
their plan, $60,000. I would not mind being 
a file clerk with such savings. 

Professional men, writers, artists, farmers, 
and small-business men are now unable to 
make great savings, unless they swindle, be¬ 
cause of taxes which are geared against them. 

CouDERT’s Idea is to permit the postpone¬ 
ment of Federal taxes as regards a portion of 
their earned net income, so that the amount 
of money shall be contributed as a restricted 
retirement fund. 

The worst phase of this situation, as it 
affects professional men, writers, and artists, 
is that their earnings are up and down, a 
lot one year and not so much another year. 

If they could keep their earnings, they 
could average out over a few years. But the 
way it is, a writer may earn a fortune In 
1 year and get taxed for the full amount in 
that year, and then he does not earn for a 
few years and is broke. 

The Treasury amortizes machines; why not 
men? 

Ck>UDERT says; 

“It is of utmost importance to encourage 
young men to enter the professions and 
small business. Yet the operations of the 
present tax laws, instead of giving this en¬ 
couragement, tend to do the exact opposite 
by making corporation employment more 
attractive to young men. I believe this to 
be against the public interest.” 

I tried to read the Coudert bill and. like 
all other acts of Congress dealing with taxa¬ 
tion, it gets so involved that you have to hire 
a lawyer and an accountant to discover how 
it works. 

But it is enough for me that it gives to 
the white-collar folks a chance to put aside 
something of their earnings for the day when 
the joints ache and the hand is shaky and 
the eyes not so good. 

Even columnists lose their popularity after 
a while, and some even lose their value. 
Yet. under the present set-up, they cannot 
save In their limited good years. I, for in¬ 
stance. started this business in 1917. I have, 
I hope, worked hard at my trade, which in¬ 
volves voluminous reading, the cultivation 


of memory, travel in many parts of the world, 
and some, small, unheroio element of risk. 

In our business a young person is hired 
on the general assumption that he knows 
nothing. Then, for 10 or 16 years, he keeps 
on learning the hard way, his product appear¬ 
ing in black Ink on white paper for all to 
see. 

So our hero arrives. But so has Uncle 
Sam. He tells his wife that he Is now a big 
shot, but she wants to know how it happens 
that E. Merl Young's trife grabs a $9,540 
mink coat while she has to wear mouton, 
which is fancy for sheepskin. Our genius 
tells her to go fight the Treasury. 

Well, maybe there are 10 wonderful years, 
during which the great man sits on the dais 
and rises for a bow and then up comes an¬ 
other young fellow and pushes him into 
the back pages. So there is nothing to do 
but to become a ghost writer. 

But savings. 'There are none except what 
Uncle Sam gave to the British to bridge 
their dollar gap—only a small share of it— 
which must make a man feel noble. 

A man really earns little more than he 
can keep after he has met taxes and his cost 
of living. Men who want to save and can¬ 
not save because their taxes are too high 
are not earning what they think they earn. 

Actually, they are only an intermediary 
step between those who pay them and the 
Treasury. 

What remains is hardly compensation for 
the work they do. They are being kidded; 
they are kidding themselves. 

The Coudert bill offers a good way out and 
should be supported. 


Dismititl of General MacArthnr 
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Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the firing 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur by President 
Truman comes as a severe shock to me, 
and I am sure to 99 percent of the peo¬ 
ple in my congressional district. It is 
true that the President, as Commander 
in Chief, has the power under the Con¬ 
stitution to wield the ax wherever he 
sees fit as far as his military command¬ 
ers are concerned, but the reason given 
for the firing of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur really takes the cake. 

If I read the President's statement 
correctly, the reason given for the dis¬ 
missal was that— 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur Is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment and of the United Nations. 

What policy is the President talking 
about? You cannot support or imple¬ 
ment a policy that you know nothing 
about or that is nothing more than a 
figment of a few people's imagination. 

We have been doddling along so long 
now in Korea that it took some kind of 
statement from General MacArthur to 
arouse the State Department, the White 
House, and the United Nations out of 
their lethargic sleep and let them know 
there is a war going on, that more and 
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more of our boys are dying every day 
and being maimed for life, slmp^ be¬ 
cause we have had no clear-cut policy 
in the Far East and we still have not 
one today. There has been a lack of 
direction, and no ultimate objective for 
the fighting in Korea has been estab¬ 
lished. 

These people who talk about General 
MacArthur’s dismissal opening the gates 
to a peaceful conclusion of the Korean 
War do not know what they are talking 
about. I would Just like to point out 
that General MacArthur had nothing 
to gain by prolonging the Korean War 
for he already has his five stars. 

It could be that the well-known arm¬ 
chair strategists. General Marshall and 
Anna Rosenberg, had their say along 
with our renowned Secretary of State, 
whose magic wand still waves over the 
administration. 

Then, too, I Just cannot understand 
how our United Nations allies, who have 
made a combined contribution in man¬ 
power and material of less than 15 per¬ 
cent of our own contribution in Korea 
always seem to have so much to say 
about how the Korean War should be 
fought. 

As the President said in his statement, 
“General MacArthur’s place in history 
as one of our greatest commanders is 
fully established," and I would like to 
add to this that the final chapters in 
the life of General MacArthur. as yet 
unwritten, will bring to light the sordid 
tales of how the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations sold China down the 
river and opened the floodgates of god¬ 
less Conununist aggression upon all of 
Asia. 


For a Sound National Military Policy 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Congressional Record the 
following letter which has been sent to 
the Members of this House by a former 
distinguished Senator from New York 
and Representative from New York’s 
Forty-first Congressional District, James 
W. Wadsworth. No man in America 
has given more careful and more ex¬ 
tensive consideration to the problems of 
forging a sound national military policy 
for this country, in time of peace as in 
time of war, than has Senator Wads¬ 
worth. During the decades when he was 
an Illustrious Member of this Congress, 
he worked with dedicated purpose 
toward that end. His plea in the fol¬ 
lowing letter for a national military 
policy which will include provisions for a 
continuing program of military training 
for our young men deserves attentive 
consideration by every Member of this 
Hcuse, 


Senator Wadsworth’s letter follows: 

Washington, D. C., April 6, 1951. 

Mt Dear Congressman: Returning to xny 
Washington residence temporarily after 2 
months’ absence from the country and being 
deeply concerned by the trend of events, I 
venture to address you on a subject which 
has gripped my attention for a long time— 
the subject being national military policy. 

I think yju will agree with me that the 
United States has never, up to this day, 
adopted a military policy endurable In time 
of peace and effective In time of war. Lack¬ 
ing such a policy we have been forced to 
meet attacks upon us by the desperately 
hasty mobilization of untrained manpower. 
In other words, we have commenced to get 
ready to fight after the fight has started. 
The cost In dollars has been staggering (wit¬ 
ness the national debt) and. more Important, 
the sacrifice In lives has been tragic. More¬ 
over. our unreadiness, well known over the 
world, has tempted the aggressor to attack, 
confident that he could attain his objective 
while we were still In the throes of prepa¬ 
ration. 

None of us can be certain about what the 
future will bring. We may have strong allies 
or we may be caught alone. In any event, 
our best protection Is strength, organized and 
maintained In time of peace. I am sure no 
thoughtful person will deny the truth of that 
statement. Then, how shall we develop and 
maintain peacetime strength? Shall we sup¬ 
port, in time of peace, a regular, professional 
military force strong enough to meet a major 
emergency? It Is obvious. If we think twice, 
that we can’t do It unless we arc willing to 
pay two fearful penalties—one a crushing 
financial burden and the other the creation, 
eventually, of a dominating professional 
military caste. The pa3rment of such penal¬ 
ties would go far toward Prussianizing this 
country—a prospect which Is abhorrent to 
every thoughtful American. 

Is there no other way for us to be strong? 
For more than 30 years I have been con¬ 
vinced that there Is such a way and that. If 
followed, It would provide strength with¬ 
out Injuring our free Institutions. Look back 
at the two great wars which we have fought 
since 1917 and it will be noted that the over¬ 
whelming majority of our defenders was 
drawn from civil life. Those defenders came 
Into the service of their country eager but 
untrained. They served and suffered. With¬ 
out then® we would have lost. Trained or 
untrained, the civilian, summoned to the 
defense of his country is the man who, in 
the long run, must save It. Without him 
we're gone. If this be conceded. Is it not 
wise for us to see to It that the civilian Is 
trained In time of peace so that we may 
have a great civilian reserve ready to an¬ 
swer the call, should It come? Is there any 
other way by which we can be strong? There 
is none. 

And Is it undemocratic to require capable 
young men to prepare themselves for the de¬ 
fense of their country? Is it not a part of 
the true democratic spirit for all such men 
to assume the obligation? If It Is not their 
obligation, who will assume it? Volunteers? 
Our history shows conclusively that reliance 
upon volunteers has failed utterly and the 
underlying reason for the failure has been 
that such a system, if you can call It so. 
is fundamentally undenvocratlc. 

Today there la pending before the House 
of Representatives a measure which. If ap¬ 
proved, will establish, for the first time In 
our history, a national military policy emerg¬ 
ing from the experience of the past, calcu¬ 
lated to meet the strains of the future and, 
most important, founded upon a truly demo¬ 
cratic concept. To strike from this bill those 
provisions relating to the training of our 
young men under predominant civilian con¬ 
trol would throw us back into the confusion 
of no policy—the same old story—and cause 
every potential aggressor to rejoice. 
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Remember, they are watching us. I am 
hoping earnestly that the Congress will dis¬ 
pel further confusion at home and deny en¬ 
couragement to our enemies abroad by 
adopting this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. W. Wadsworth. 


Ousting of Genera] MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday. April 11,1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
ousting of General MacArthur completes 
the Truman administration record of 
capitulation to British foreign policy. 
Even though the people of this country, 
and their elected representatives, have 
overwhelmingly expressed the desire for 
freedom of action in Korea and a quick 
end to the killing of American boys in 
that battle area, the President’s advisors 
in the State Department have succeeded 
in subordinating our wishes and in up¬ 
holding Britain and other nations of 
Europe in declaring that continent the 
most critical military area. 

This is not merely the firing of a gen¬ 
eral in the field but a complete sell-out 
of a strong American foreign policy. 
There have been over 1,000,000 casualties 
in the Korean War to date on both 
sides—yet the President refuses to con¬ 
sider this as a major war area and to 
take the appropriate steps to assure vic¬ 
tory in Korea. 

MacArthur has gone about his task of 
winning the Korean War despite the 
handicaps placed upon him. The United 
Nations has taken no stand in over a 
month on the ultimate aims in Korea, 
and the Truman administration has 
adopted a similar stand-pat program. 
Despite these factors, MacArthur has 
been trying to win a major war as quickly 
as possible with the smallest number of 
casualties. 

President Ti’uman’s action will bring 
unbridled Joy to the hearts of the Com¬ 
munists in Moscow and Peiping and in 
other capitals of the world. The Ameri¬ 
can Commimists and fellow travelers are 
now in complete command of our foreign 
policy. This is appeasement of the worst 
sort. 

A War Without Plan, Without Prepara¬ 
tion, and Without Objective 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit herewith a 
column entitled “They’re Never Mailed,” 
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by Henry W. Clune. which was published 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle on March 6, 1951, together 
with a copy of my reply to the column, 
which was published in the Democrat 
and Chronicle of March 20, 1961: 

IProm the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of March 6. 1961J 

SSEN AND HCARO 
(By Henry W. Clune) 

THEY'RE NEVIB MAILED 

Sometimes I wake up In the middle of the 
night In a cold sweat. Then It becomes a 
hot sweat. Then I get up and go downstairs 
and write a letter to the Congressman. A 
letter written to a Congressman In the middle 
of the night under a head of steam Is no 
thing to put In the mall, and in the morning 
I have always destroyed what I have written. 
“Mad Letters*' are often unreasonable, always 
Intemperate and seldom effective. And 1 am 
not mad at my Congressman as a person. I 
am mad only at the craziness that appears 
pandemic In Washington. 

I got off of those unmalled “mad letters’* 
the other midnight after reading In the news¬ 
papers that the casualties among our light¬ 
ing forces In Korea now number more than 
50.000. That Is an awfully lot of good Ameri¬ 
can men to be knocked off In what the 
President of the United States once blithely 
described as a “police action.” It seems par¬ 
ticularly tragic when the thing goes on inter¬ 
minably. with no one. so far as I have been 
able to find out. defining Its objective. 

I don’t pretend to know anything about 
the international situation. It’s not my 
line. I'm no pundit or seer. Neither am I 
overly Impressed by those who claim to know 
all the answers to the problems of the pres¬ 
ent crisis. I can second guess as well as 
they can, even though my finger Isn’t held 
tightly on the pulse of the world, as a fellow 
on the radio, with a little too much boast 
for my taste, claimed the other day that his 
was. 

But X have three sons of military age, one 
of whom is back in the Army for a second 
hitch, and several of his friends who were 
called back with him now lie dead in Ko¬ 
rea. sacrificed to a horde of barbarian mon¬ 
sters who are too great In number ever 
wholly to be defeated by American forces. 
I don't know the International score, but 
I’d be as bitter as gall and think It a waste¬ 
ful sacrifice. If my son suffered a similar 
fate. 

I'm biased by personal and selfish interests, 
to be sure. But a man worrying about his 
own son can also have a good deal of con¬ 
cern for the son of the man sitting next to 
him at a restaurant table or in a bus. From 
what I ascertain from listening to the com¬ 
ments of people in the street, the great ma¬ 
jority of them have no stomach for the Ko¬ 
rean war, and the soldiers who suffer the 
possibility of exposure to it definitely want 
out. 

They write to me about it and they don’t 
write as they did during the last war. There 
was a fine high spirit among them then. It 
was reflected In their letters. They thought 
they knew what that was all about. 
This time they write bitterly about what one 
of them called the muddling by the meat- 
heads In Washington. One man who left a 
wife and two children and a home he had 
just started to buy, recently wrote: 

“They have given the unorganized Re¬ 
serves. of which I am one, a lousy deal in 
this thing. 1 had nearly 3 years of overseas 
service in the last war. Much of that service 
was fighting service. I came out with a good 
10 years added to my life. I thought at last 
I had a chance to live a normal life. Now 
I'm back in the Army, and Qod knows where 
I’ll be a month from now. 


“They say Korea. Tliey say our job is to 
bleed the Chinese Communists white. And 
that we've got to save face in the Orient. 
Who’s face? Harry Truman's at the loss of 
a couple of hundred thousand Americans? 
Or a million. It could reach that number, 
if the Chinese keep poiulng In. and we keep 
pouring in against them. What’s our goal, 
how will we know when we’ve won? Joe 
Stalin must be laughing.” 

A couple of soldiers have sent me columns 
by Westbrook Pegler. One who did this 
wrote. “I never liked Pegler before. But read 
what I have underscored, and see if you 
don't agree.” The lines marked were these: 

“Why are American men in Korea? How 
can this ghastly folly end In any advantage 
to this country? They are there lor a jum¬ 
ble of disgraceful reasons, starting with 
Roosevelt’s 'recognition' of Soviet Russia and 
rising to the lamentable climax of Truman's 
offhand decision to send a few companies 
of milk-led riflemen into a loathsome, un¬ 
known country to be slaughtered by an 
enemy as elusive as a fog. « • • How did 

we get into this damned thing? Does any¬ 
body want to go on with It besides the con¬ 
temptible fakers who make war medicine?” 

As I said, I tore up my midnight “mad 
letter” to the Congressman. But maybe 
he’ll read this. I hope he does. 

[Prom the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of March 20, 1951] 

Seen and Heard 
(By Henry W. Clune) 

CONORBSSIONAL REPLY 

Dear Henry: That midnight “mad letter” 
about Korea that you wrote to your Con¬ 
gressman. tore up. and then wrote about In 
your column of March 6. has wound up on 
my desk in multiple copies. You say mod¬ 
estly that you “don't claim that your finger 
is on the pulse of the world.” but a couple 
of typical correspondents Indicate the con¬ 
trary. One writes that “Henry Clune has 
put hls finger on one of bis readers’ pulse, 
namely mine.” And another encloses your 
column with the conunent that your view 
that Korea is a “wasteful sacrifice” Is “so 
true." 

Of course, it Is true, Henry. I doubt that 
Americans realize yet how true it is. I said 
last summer that we had been plunged Into 
a war with Korea, “without plan, without 
preparation, and without objectives.” (And, 
of course, without consultation. Time has 
only deepened my conviction that the deci¬ 
sion to intervene in Korea was not a mili¬ 
tary decision; it was a political decision, and 
moreover, a political campaign decision. We 
have just seen the Reds move in on ’Tibet, 
but not one official band has been wrung, 
so far as I know, over the Tibetans. Could 
It be a matter of timing?) 

As you know, at the time the decision was 
made to go into Korea we had withdrawn 
our Armed Forces from the peninsula, ac¬ 
cepting the Army’s view that it was mili¬ 
tarily undefensible. 

We knew, from official reports of the UN 
Commission on Korea, that the North Ko¬ 
reans and the Chinese Reds had completed 
a military-aid agreement in 1948. We knew, 
because the UN Commission on Korea had 
told us so, on May 10. 1850, that the North 
Koreans were massing and mobilizing on the 
thirty-eighth parallel and that “there was 
imminent danger of invasion from the 
north.” 

But the administration had officially 
washed its bands of Korea, bad evacuated 
our Army, had announced that our western 
line of defense did not extend to the penin¬ 
sula. Korea was a political and military 
vacuum and the Reds moved in. 

If during our occupation, a stable repub¬ 
lican government had been established in 


South Korea, our “police action” nvlght still 
have been justified on the basis of a gallant 
defense of a sister republic struggling to es¬ 
tablish democratic self-government. The 
plain fact is that the contrary was true. Our 
efforts at creating a sound civil, democratic 
government and a working economy were a 
spectacular and extravagant failure. 

According to C. Clyde Mitchell, an Ameri¬ 
can administrator in the United States mili¬ 
tary government of Korea: “In 1948. as the 
United States transferred authority to the 
new government of South Korea, the industry 
of the country was virtually wrecked. In¬ 
flation was growing worse. Koreans were 
slaughtering Koreans by the hundreds in 
bloody riots. Political parties multiplied; 
seldom were they able to reach an agreement 
on any course of action. Korean police were 
as brutal as the Japanese police had been. 
Civil rights were practically unknown; re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of speech had been 
instituted which were so severe as to be 
called by responsible Korean observers 'totali¬ 
tarian thought control.’ ’The new Korean 
Government had shown no great desire to 
change the traditional way of government 
by squeeze and patronage.” 

I am not pointing the finger of scorn in 
citing this. There are understandable his¬ 
toric, psychological, and ethnic reasons why 
this was so. But that was the situation. 
Korea was regarded as militarily undefen¬ 
sible. And experience had proved It to be 
disastrously unready for a republican form 
of government. Why, then, did we let Stalin 
choose it for us as a battleground? 1 did 
not know at that time, and I still do not 
know. 

And I am less irked than some over the 
fact that the UN drags Its feet in sup.^ort- 
ing us in Korea, because I realize that the 
Europeans and Latin Americans may be as 
puzzled as I am over this campaign to defend 
"democracy” at the gates of Seoul. Europe 
fears, as one of her leading statesmen re¬ 
cently put it, “that the United States might 
lose Itcelf In an Asiatic war where It might 
find a fate similar to that of Napoleon in 
Ra^fila: numerous and great successes, but 
absolute Impossibility of bringing the war to 
an end. a terrible waste of strength for a 
problematic result.” 

What, then, to do about it? 

Well, Henry, Alcoholics Anonymous have a 
wonderful prayer which goes something like 
this; “God grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference.” Perhaps that is also 
a prayer for our times. 

For example, sooner or later we are going 
to have to arrive at a settlement in Korea. 
It Is now a ruined country, economically, 
spiritually, and In every other way. I do 
not imagine it greatly matters to the plain 
people of Korea today who wins the fight, 
so long as the fighting stops. The least 
that we will probably settle for is a toehold 
on the peninsula to save our so-called 
face. The most that we can win Is a 
destroyed, demoralized, subjugated, and 
bankrupt country. We shall pour more bil¬ 
lions into it, after the settlement, to repair 
some of the destruction, but the major prob¬ 
lem of establishing stable self-government 
there will be farther than ever from solution. 
It seems to me that this Is the time to 
reflect that there are some things we can¬ 
not change, in l generation or 10, and I hope, 
we shall have the serenity and the intelli¬ 
gence to accept that fact. 

There are some things we can change 
though, and I also hope we have the courage 
to recognize and change them. 

As freeborn Americans we do not have to 
continue in office an administration which 
has brought us to this disastrous pass. We 
have learned the hnrd way that In foreign 
affairs this administration has been soft- 
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headed, opportunistic, purblind, and un¬ 
realistic. In domestic affairs, it has been 
extravagant, capricious, and corrupt. We 
do have the ballot box where we can correct 
these things. Let us have the courage and 
sustained conviction to use it. 

I am not saying to you that the Republi¬ 
cans, II in power, will correct these things in 
a week nr a year. 1 am saying that this 
administration has stayed in power too long; 
that, as one of the Washington newspapers 
recently put it, it can no longer distinguish 
between the fruity, ripe aroma of hung 
pheasant and something that just plain 
stinks. 

We are today saddled with the highest 
budget, the largest debt, the most far-flung 
commitments, and one of the most extrava¬ 
gant and corrupt governments in the history 
of our country. Stalin himself couldn’t 
have planned it better. And American 
voters are the only ones who can do any¬ 
thing about it. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harold C. 0.stertac, 
Representative, Forty-first Congres¬ 
sional District. 


Use of Chinese Nationalist Troops 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Question of Calculated Risk,’* 
regarding the proposal to use Chinese 
Nationalist troops, which appeared in 
the Washington Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Que.stion op Calculated Risk—Administra¬ 
tion Must Soon Pace Squarely Issue 

Ralsed by MacArthur on Chiang Troop 

Use 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The question the administration may have 
to face squarely in the near future is whether 
to take a calculated risk and give the 
Chinese Nationalists the green light to land 
in southern China, as General MacArthur 
has recommended, or follow the Brltish-In- 
dlan line and accept a peace with the 
Chinese Communists in Korea on their own 
terms. 

General MacArthur’s statement last week 
is reliably reported to have been preceded 
by a realistic summation of the situation, as 
follows: 

1. Because of our commitments in Europe 
there is no likelihood of the United States 
sending any further reinforcements. 

2. The other members of the United Na¬ 
tions which have forces in Korea cannot 
Increase them. Neither Britain nor Prance 
can add a single platoon to the forces avail¬ 
able there. France has her hands full in 
Indochina, while Britain has engaged every¬ 
thing at her disposal for the Far East in 
Malaya and Hong Kong. 

3. For reasons known best to the admin¬ 
istration in Washington no support has been, 
given to the South Korean Government to 
Increase its fighting power. Some 250,000 
South Koreans are available. These men, 
who could have been trained for combat, 
did not receive the needed weapons for train¬ 
ing or fighting, despite President Syngman 


Rhee's repeated pleas to Washington. 

Dr. Rhee had to draw on his meager dollar 
reserves to engage American Reserve officers 
to train his young men and also to purchase 
some equipment. Recently more than 100,- 
000 men in training camps had to bo released 
because of lack of food and clothing. 

When queried about the correctness of this 
report, which was published in American 
newspapers. General MacArthur stated that 
this was a matter between the American and 
Korean Governments and outside the scope 
of his authority. Thus, the United Nations 
forces are being deprived of between 150,000 
and 200,000 reinforcements, which could 
have been drawn from South Korean man¬ 
power, because “something had gone wrong 
in Washington.*’ 

4. The Chinese Communists are building 
up their striking power for an early spring 
offensive. Their ground forces are estimated 
by Allied Intelligence at between 400,000 and 
600.000 men in North Korea. A force of 
undetermined strength is being gathered on 
the eastern and western North Korean 
boundaries. 

There are good reasons for believing that 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
hostilities the enemy will be provided with 
an adequate air force and possibly will be 
supported by volunteer submarines. 

Thus, on the Allied side wo are confronted 
with a situation in which we cannot possibly 
hope for any additional ground forces. 
These are a top priority in the present war 
in Asia, since the high command is not 
allowed to use its air power strategically. 

The enemy, relying on his masses of 
ground forces and reassured that his sanc¬ 
tuaries across the Yalu River will not be 
molested by UN aviation, can look to the 
future with confidence. 

Under these conditions General MacArthur 
once more has made a final plea to his 
superiors in Washington to permit the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists to enter the war. The op¬ 
position to use of these forces came last 
summer from the State Department where 
it was believed that so long as the Nation¬ 
alists did not intervene the communists 
would remain outside the conflict. 

The diplomats were wrong, principally be¬ 
cause the Indian ambassador at Pciping, 
who was our listening post, had drawn the 
wrong conclusions from his conversations 
with the Communist leaders. But it would 
be useless now to try to place the blame on 
anybody for such a plausible error. The 
Important thing now is to prevent a defeat 
or stalemate, which might be tantamount 
to defeat. 

The Nationalist Government in Formosa 
Is a charter member of the United Nations, 
Its representative in that organization is a 
permanent member of the Security Council. 
The fact that some governments, such as 
those of Britain and India, have withdrawn 
their recognition from the Nationalists and 
extended it to the Communists does not 
change in any way the situation of Nation¬ 
alist China in the UN. Hence, legalistlcally 
and realistically the Nationalists are entitled 
to every assistance for opening a second 
front in guerrilla-ridden Southern China. 


The Final Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11.1951 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the firing 
of MacArthur is another and perhaps the 


final step of appeasement by Truman and 
Acheson and ranks in the American hall 
of shame with the sell-outs at Yalta, 
Potsdam, and Tehran. 

When generals who are military pyg¬ 
mies compared to MacArthur prepared 
the order relieving him of command, they 
told every American fighting man that 
courage, skill, intellectual honesty, and 
a deep conviction in fundamental Amer¬ 
ican principles of individual liberty and 
freedom, for which they are asked to die, 
had been relegated to the scrap heap. 

When President Truman directed the 
removal of MacArthur, he told the world 
that henceforth the clique of Lattimore, 
Jessup, and Dean Acheson, the discred¬ 
ited leader whose policies brought about 
the Korean War and 60,000 American 
casualties and who is a professed sup¬ 
porter of a convicted traitor, will direct 
future military policies. 

America faces its greatest crisis. It is 
not of a military nature. The people 
must now decide for all time whether 
they will permit a Communist-sympa¬ 
thizing Secretary of State to tear out the 
fighting heart of America and deliver It 
on the platter of appeasement to our 
enemies. 

Attitude of British Labor Party Toward 
Genera] MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26). 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by David Lawrence regarding the atti¬ 
tude of the British Labor Government 
toward the muzzling or removing of 
General MacArthur, which appeared in 
the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

New Set of Rules Suggested—British Labor 

“Left-Wingers*' Could Be Placated by 

Muzzling or Ouster of General Mac¬ 
Arthur 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s an Ironical answer—although per¬ 
haps one not too palatable for Americans— 
with which to try to placate the “left-wing” 
members of the Labor government in Great 
Britain who seems to think General Mac¬ 
Arthur should either be muzzled or removed 
from his command. It would be to formu¬ 
late a new set of rules somewhat as follows: 

1. No officer or enlisted man of the Armed 
Forces of the United States shall hereafter 
answer any letter from any Member of Con¬ 
gress, Democrat or Republican, wbo addresses 
any Inquiry to him. 

2. If any military man happens to write a 
personal letter or a letter commenting on 
matters of public interest to some Member 
of Congress who makes such a letter public, 
believing it in the public Interest to do so, 
the immediate expulsion of any such Member 
of Congress shall be ordered and a certified 
copy of the removal action shall be sent to 
the British House of Commons or to any other 
complaining governments in the UN. 
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It might, of oourae* encourage the British 
SoclaUsts who have Introduced a motion in 
the Boum of Ctommons calling for an expres¬ 
sion of **no confidence'* in General Mao- 
Arthur to feel that the adoption of such a 
motion is tantamount to an order to Presi¬ 
dent Truman to discipline General Mac- 
Arthur and that it will establish a precedent 
for regulating the behavior of other Ameri¬ 
can ofiiolals in the future. 

Seriously, however, the episode is likely to 
split the British Parliament as it is bound 
to split the American Oongress if it is pressed. 
The Labor government in Britain really can¬ 
not afford to make an issue of it with the 
American Government without at the same 
time creating in the United States the very 
kind of dissension that the British are repre¬ 
sented as anxious to avoid with respect to 
European as well as far-eastern problems. 

Por, if the British "left-wing” move pro¬ 
ceeds further, it is bound to have repercus¬ 
sions on this side in Congress. Already the 
United States Navy is seriously considering 
withdrawal from the over-all command prin¬ 
ciple with respect to the inter-allied com¬ 
mand in the Atlantic. American Naval offi¬ 
cers say they do not want to see any of their 
number subjected to the same kind of criti¬ 
cism that has already been directed toward 
General liacArthur. 

The truth of the matter is that General 
MacArthur la just being made the scapegoat 
for the differences of opinion which have 
existed between Washington and London for 
several months as to what should be done In 
Korea. General MacArthur has publicly ap¬ 
pealed to the United Nations for military 
help. He has appealed for reinforcements 
again and again to no avail. He has pointed 
out the dangers of stalemate. He has urged 
that he be given the right to bombard the 
bases from which the Chinese Communists 
are coming to attack his troops. He has 
made his recommendations through official 
channels and has got nowhere. It Is ap¬ 
parent that General BlacArthur is pleading 
on behalf of the 250,000 Americans who are 
stagnated in Korea and destined to fight in¬ 
definitely there without further help from 
the European allies. 

Maybe the British criticism will unwitting¬ 
ly have a beneficial effect. It may compel 
a showdown inside the UN on Korea. For it 
looks as if a decided effort is being made to 
force the UN out of Korea through a pro¬ 
gram of abject withdrawal. Again and 
again these elements have called for peace 
negotiations, and every time the Chinese 
Communists have answered with arrogance 
and defiance, because they undoubtedly re¬ 
gard these constant overtures as a sign of 
UN weakness. But irrespective of the sacri¬ 
fices that have been made, the "left wingers'* 
in London, through professing to believe in 
freedom of speech, now evidently object even 
to the statement of the case to the people 
of the world as General MacArthur has tried 
to do. They do not want any further dis¬ 
cussion by the man on the ground—even 
though he be the UN Commander in Chief— 
imless it fits their point of view. 

President Truman has been urged here, 
too, by some of the antl-MacArthur group 
to discipline or reprimand the general. 
Borne of the pressure is coming from the 
peace-at-any-prlce elements here. All that 
can be said is that if General MacArthur is 
disciplined, it will touch off a political con- 
trovMay that will not end with the fate of 
the general himself but will affect American 
policies toward Europe in general and Britain 
In particular for a long time to come. 

The American Government has kept silent 
too long as to its own viewpoint with respect 
to Korea. A declaration of aims and purposes 
in Korea might at least clear the air and let 
the world know that the sacrifices under¬ 
taken since last June in the name of a war 
against aggression have not been in vain. 


Sl Lawrence Waterway, Panama Sea- 
Leeel Project, and Natbnai Defenie? 

EXTENSION OP lUmABKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or mnfSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, two 
gigantic construction projects, strenu¬ 
ously advocated over many years pri¬ 
marily on the basis of their alleged ne¬ 
cessity to the national defense, are the 
St. Lawrence waterway and the so- 
called sea-level canal at Panama. 

During the hearings on the St. Law¬ 
rence proposal before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works on April 9. 1951. 
former Representative Willis W. Bradley, 
of California, in a notable presentation 
definitely clarified the principal nation¬ 
al defense Issues concerning these two 
undertakings and revealed the major 
fallacies in the reasoning underlying 
their advocacy. 

In this connection special attention is 
Invited to a list of authoritative articles 
on the atomic bomb, security, and 
national defense in an extension of re¬ 
marks of Representative Clark W. 
Thompson of Texas. Chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Operation of the Panama Canal under 
House Resolution 44, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, in the Congressional Record, vol¬ 
ume 95. part 16. page A5560—entitled 
''Isthmian Canal Policy of the United 
States—Bibliographical List.** More re¬ 
cent articles dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject have been published in subsequent 
issues of the Record in extensions of re¬ 
marks of Representative Thomas E. 
Martin of Iowa. 

The main ideas In these articles ob¬ 
viously apply to the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way as well as to an Isthmian Canal, 
and support the opinions expressed by 
former Representative Bradley. His 
views, backed as they are, by a broad 
naval and civil governmental experience, 
merit the most careful study by every 
Member of Congress, especially those on 
the committees charged with responsi¬ 
bilities affecting the national security. 
They clearly emphasize the urgent need, 
long recognized by distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, for the Congress to 
have the benefit of technical opinions by 
the best qualified independent authori¬ 
ties whenever considering construction 
projects of vast magnitude. 

For the complete record of former 
Representative Bradley’s discussion, at¬ 
tention is invited to the forthcoming 
printed hearing on the St. Lawrence pro¬ 
posal. Meanwhile, under special leave 
accorded. I quote the full text of his 
basic statement: 

Btatemsnt by Gaft. Wzlub W. Bbaolkt, USN. 

Rctibxd. Bxfobx tbb Bouse Public Works 
. COMICITTBX ON THE PROPOSED ST. IAWRENCB 

Waterway 

X. XNT|C»UCTXON 

Mr. ChRlrman. my nams is WilliB W. Brad¬ 
ley. While I am appsaring at the invitation 
01 the St. Lawrence Project Conference, I 


do not appear as one of its officials or repre¬ 
sentatives. Rather, I put myeelf in the cate¬ 
gory of the average American taxpayer who 
views with alarm as taxes rise and the 
value 01 his dollars melts away. 

To save time, I submit the following in¬ 
formation in an effort to qualify as a witness 
whose ideas deserve consideration in the 
formulation of your views on this St. Law¬ 
rence project. 

1 am a captain in the Navy, retired after 
more than 40 years of service. However, 
the opinions 1 express here should not he 
taken as having any connection, either direct 
or Implied, with the Navy Department. 1 
am a graduate of the Naval War College and 
a postgraduate in naval ordnance and 
gunnery. For some 7 years, I was a member 
ol the Board of Inspection and Survey of 
the Navy, inspecting more than a thousand 
ships ol all types and accepting, on behalf 
ol the Government, more than CKH) ships of 
various categories. In the political and ad¬ 
ministrative fields, I have been Governor ol 
Guam and a Member ol this House ol Repre¬ 
sentatives. While a Member ol Congress. I 
served on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Ship Operation, Construc¬ 
tion. and Maritime Labor. For some years I 
have carried out extensive studies ol the 
Panama Canal and have participated In the 
controversy over the proposed replacement ol 
the present lock-type installation with a sea- 
level canal, due to alleged inability to defend 
present locks and dams against aerial bomb¬ 
ing. 

I trust these comments will serve as an 
adeqi'ate qualification. 

n. OENnuL 

With all due respect for the prominent 
gentlemen who have appeared heretofore 
In advocacy of this St. Lawrence waterway, 
X find myself in opposition to it purely on 
the basis ol what seems to he lor the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Let roe quote from the Wall Street Journal 
ol February 26, 1051. Under the heading 
"Review and outlook" we read: 

"One of the serious dangers to which the 
country’s rearmament effort is being ex¬ 
posed Is the anxiety ol almost Innumerable 
interest groups to grind their particular axes 
on it. This, that, and the other project 
and pet legislative scheme Is declared, in 
terms ol alarm, to be essential to our sur¬ 
vival as a Nation. 

"Let enough ol these plots succeed and 
Marshal Stalin may well grin contentedly 
behind his pipe • • • etc." 

It is easy to recognlae the solemn truth 
of these words ol the Wall Street Jotirnal. 

XIX. SECURITY 

A major claim of the waterway proponents 
is that the national security will be greatly 
enhanced by an extension of deep-water 
shipbuilding and ship-repair operations to 
the Great Lakes. This claim seems to re¬ 
solve Itself into two phases: First, greater 
security from enemy attack; and. second, 
provision of needed additional shipyards. 

Prior to the advent of long-range bomb¬ 
ing the Great Lakes region was one of the 
most secure areas ol the Nation insofar as 
damage from enemy action is concerned. 
Even now, it might be so if our prospective 
opponent were situated in the Southern 
Hemisphere or were of small potential air 
effectiveness. However, such conditions do 
not prevail and are not likely within the 
foreseeable future. 

We have only one potential enemy suf¬ 
ficiently strong to worry us in the sense 
of national survival. That Is the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Is not a great sea power and 
there is small prospect of it becoming one. 
other than as this might he accomplished 
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through the operations of a huge submarine 
force. The really great strength of the So¬ 
viet Union is in its army and its air force. 
It must be apparent even to the novice In 
world strategy that any assault upon the 
continental United States is almost cer¬ 
tain to be from the air. The shortest route 
from probable Soviet air bases is across the 
Arctic to the Pacific Northwest, the upper 
Great Lakes country, or the New England 
States. 

I doubt if the Soviet Union now has any 
aircraft which can fly a worth-while bomb¬ 
ing mission to the United States and re¬ 
turn to base, but I haven’t the least doubt 
they will have such craft in the near fu¬ 
ture. They can fly such a mission now on 
a one-way basis, deliver their bombs, and 
land for capture or internment as the case 
might be. This assertion is verified by Oen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg, who stated in the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post of February 17,1961, that— 

"The Soviet Union, for example, now has 
at least 460 planes that can strike our major 
population and industrial centers from bases 
in the U. S. S. R." 

Thus, we find that the Great Lakes area 
has become one of our most exposed fron¬ 
tiers and any idea that the national secu¬ 
rity can be enhanced by increasing the den¬ 
sity of shipbuilding facilities therein, at the 
expense of less-exposed regions, should be 
abandoned ns without foundation in fact. 

Additional shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities, other conditions permitting, would 
best enhance the national security by being 
situated in the deep South, say a hundred 
miles up the Mlssieslppl, up the St. John’s 
River in Florida, and in other spots similarly 
located with reference to exposed frontiers. 

Permit me to quote Vice Adm. Russell 
Willson before a Senate subcommittee hold¬ 
ing hearings onsthis St. Lawrence waterway 
project in 1947. Admiral Willson said: 

"In my opinion, the concept that this proj¬ 
ect would make a substantial contribution to 
national security by providing additional 
facilities for deep-sea vessels in a relatively 
secure area has been nullified by the recent 
and prospective developments in the field 
of warfare." 

IV. SHIPBUILDING 

At the hearing above mentioned, Admiral 
Willson also said: 

"I see nothing in the warfare of the future 
to change the role which the Great Lukes 
shipyards played in the last war. They built 
510 small vessels up to and Including escort 
vessels and submarines. Any additional ca¬ 
pacity could be used for similar purposes, as 
this was only 12 % percent of the number of 
these types of vessels built during the war." 

And al.so: 

"Had I the derision I would think long 
and hard before I counted heavily on ship¬ 
building facilities for deep-water vessels on 
the Great Lakes, when all facilities there 
could be used many times over for equally 
necessary small vessels.” 

The fact is that we now have many times 
the shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities 
needed in time of peace. We have so many 
yards that our west coast is without a sin¬ 
gle large ship under construction—that 
yards stand empty from Canada to the Mex¬ 
ican border—that others exist precariously 
on repair Jobs and on crumbs thrown by the 
Government as vessels are taken out of re¬ 
serve and restored to active service. 

Shipbuilding has become so scarce since 
World War II that mechanics and other ar¬ 
tificers employed in the trade have scattered 
to the winds—obliged to turn their hands to 
any Job offering a living wage. Great yards— 
such as Calshlp at Los Angeles and Oregon 
Ship at Portland—yards which in their hey¬ 
day delivered a Victory ship every 4 days— 
are dismantled as unneeded In the future. 

Yards on th» east coast and in the Gulf 
have been more fortunate than those in the 


West but. at times, these big establishments 
have been reduced to a single job in hand. 

I quote from the 1960 annual report of 
the Shipbuilders Council of America: 

"The report of activities for the past year 
and the outlook for the immediate future is 
not encouraging. 

"No contracts for naval vessels were placed 
with private shipyards since the last annual 
report in 1949 and no nev/ contracts for 
naval vessels are in sight. 

"The present and prospective activity in 
the industry is not now sufficient in volume 
to maintain that degree of efficiency neces¬ 
sary to have an adequate core of shipbuild¬ 
ing and ship repairing know-how available 
to meet another emergency.” 

Facilities for expansion of shipbuilding 
on salt water coasts are tremendous as has 
been shown in the two World Wars. 

Great Lakes shipbuilders have done excel¬ 
lent work in the past on vessels which can 
be brought to the sea through existing out¬ 
lets. but, as previously stated, they produced 
only 12 % percent of the smaller ships con¬ 
structed for the Navy during World War n. 
The need for these small vessels (mine 
sweepers, antisubmarine craft, picket and 
patrol boats, landing craft of various types) 
is likely to be Just about unlimited in the 
event of another great war. 

1 should strongly recommend to the Great 
Lakes people that they put aside local pride 
and ambition and recognize that their most 
valuable contribution in any future war 
effort in this particular field is in the ex¬ 
peditious and economical production of ships 
which can utilize present outlets to the sea. 

In concluding this section. I submit that, 
in my opinion, the argument that addition¬ 
al deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities in the Great Lakes would material¬ 
ly enhance the national security is falla¬ 
cious. and that expenditures of Federal funds 
to bring about the establishment of such 
facilities in the Great Lakes would be un¬ 
sound, uneconomical, and a travesty on the 
efforts of this Congress to hold the cost of 
national security to the lowest level con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the United States. 

V. CANALS 

Tlie St. Lawrence seaway project Involves 
an extensive use of canals for ships passing 
from salt water to the Great Lakes. As a 
general rule, both owners and masters of 
large Bhip.s regard canals, more especially 
lock canals, with distrust and dislike duo 
to the time required for passage and the 
very considerable risk of damage to the 
ships, the locks, or both. In view of this, 
canals for large vessels cannot expect to 
be successful financially unless they serve 
as an indispensable link or are great time 
savers, for there Is no place in Industry 
where the adage "time is money" is more 
applicable than in shipping. 

As a partial consequence of the above, es¬ 
timates of probable overseas world trade 
which would move through the waterway 
are quite likely to be exaggerated, and the 
adverse sentiments expressed by American 
steamship men In letters Inserted In the 
Congressional Record of May 8, 1947, by 
Senator Overton, are likely to be more near¬ 
ly accurate than the estimates of propo¬ 
nents of the project. Even the most discern¬ 
ing man cannot say Just what trade will or 
will not utilize the waterway. It is not as 
simple as that. One can only surmise from 
a general knowledge of ships and seamen, 
of probable profits, of risks and delays in¬ 
volved. 

Canals are alike in many ways, and one 
such is their actual cost as compared to 
preconstruction estimates. Each time the 
estimators are sure they are right. Each 
time they turn out to be wrong. This U 
Just a human falling because even the best 
engineers are not omniscient and so are not 


able to foresee costs for years ahead. Also 
they can’t foretell what legislators and poli¬ 
ticians may do in the construction period. 

Take these few figures from the Idinorlty 
Report by Senator Lodge in 1948 (80th Cong.. 
Kept. No. 810, pt. 2): 



Estimates 

Actual costs 

Wnllaiifl Cmial. 

$40.000.000 

$120,000,0(M) 

Chimpo dniinupo ciinui.... 
New York State burpe 

IG. 000,000 

63.000,000 

canal.1., 

02,000,000 

170,0(X), 000 


Completed costs for these canals aver¬ 
aged 197.5 percent above the estimates. 

Of course, a considerable part of the St. 
Lawrence costs will be for dam construction. 
So let us take Senator Lodge's figures on 
dams: 



Estimates 

Actual costs 

Bonneville. 

$42, (HM), 000 

$80,000,000 

Coijlw. 

]]:t,(MNI, (KN) 

1.19, (MN), (XN) 

ll(X)vcr. 

70,0(N), (MK) 

IK), (KX), UOO 


Completed costs for these dams averaged 
57.7 percent above the estimates. 

When one carefully considers these statis¬ 
tics he is quite likely to arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the St. Lawrence waterway 
project will cost at least 100 percent more 
than current estimates. This Is not said in 
a critical mood but rather in the spirit that 
we may better face the music now than in 
1963 or in 1966 when we have gone too far 
to reconsider. We have excellent engineers 
and estimators but. with minor errors for 
round numbers, human limitations seem to 
be expressed in the cold figures given above 
and I hold that the evidence is quite con¬ 
clusive. 

Here let me quote Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Engineers, before a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee on June 13. 1947: 

"With regard to your query as to what 
the actual cost of construction would be 
should the project be built within 7 years, 
it is difficult to form an opinion. I believe 
we are now In the peak period of postwar 
construction cost levels. However, conjec¬ 
ture is dangerous and I cannot make a 
forecast." 

In view of the increase in costs during the 
last year or so. what a wise man General 
Wheeler was when he made that statement. 

The estimates presented by General Pick 
In his recent statement before this subcom¬ 
mittee covers 6 years Instead of 7. The 
estlrratcd costs for the United States are 
(666.794,000. In the light of the above 
figures, it would appear that we can arrive 
at only a well-calculated guess of what the 
actual costs would be. 

VI. LOCKS 

The basic purpose of a navigation lock is 
to transfer a ship from one water level to 
another. 

The avowed purpose of the St. Lawrence 
locks is to open the Great Lakes to deep¬ 
water shipping. 

The alleged reason why this great project 
should be undertaken now, in a time of 
deficit governmental finance, is the en¬ 
hancement of our national security through 
the assurance of a fiow of Labrador ore suf¬ 
ficient to maintain an adequate supply of 
high-grade iron ore for Great Lake furnaces. 

Our problem then is: 

Are Americans Justified in placing major 
dependence for an adequate steel supply in 
time of war on a flow of iron ore which 
must pass through 16 widely scattered locks 
situated in territory decidedly vulnerable to 
enemy air attack? 
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The answer to that question should, in 
xny opinion, be a major factor In the con¬ 
sideration of this proposed legislation. 

Current proposals for the St. Lawrence 
waterway envisage three sections with locks 
for navigational purposes. These are: Wel¬ 
land Canal, length 27.6 miles with eight 
locks having a normal lift of 327 feet; Inter¬ 
national Rapids Section, length 46 miles 
with three locks having a normal lift of 84 
feet; Canadian Section, length 68 miles with 
five locks having a normal lift of 188 feet. 

In all, 16 locks having a normal lift of 
64’ feet. 

The standard lock dimensions are to be 
In accord with those of existing Welland 
Canal locks, that Is, 800 feet by 80 feet by 
30 feet. 

vn. PANAMA CANAL 

A comprehensive study of canal imlner- 
ablllty to enemy attack has been made re¬ 
cently covering the Panama Canal. Wo 
should be able to draw conclusions, both 
valuable and pertinent, from that study. 

In Public Law 280, the Seventy-ninth 
Congress authorlssed the Governor of the 
Panama Canal to Investigate the means of 
increasing the capacity and the security of 
the Canal to meet future needs both as to 
interoceanic commerce and as to the better¬ 
ment of the national defense. 

The Governor, In making his Investiga¬ 
tions, had the services of a board of con¬ 
sulting engineers employed under his au¬ 
thority. These engineers reviewed the 
studies made by him and concurred with 
his report which was transmitted to the 
Eightieth Congress on December 1, 1947. 

In his report, the Governor recommended 
what amounts to a new Panama canal at 
sea level at an initially estimated cost of 
$2,483,000,000. and an estimated time of 
completion of 10 years. 

The Governor's report Is long and com¬ 
plicated but Its main features have been 
summarized in the Transactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 1040, 
volume 114, by Col. James H. Stratton, 
United States Army, who was the supervis¬ 
ing engineer In the preparation of the 
report. 

Colonel Stratton writes; 

'‘Although no one can say what course 
World War II would have taken had the 
Japanese followed up Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) 
with an attack on the Panama Canal, it is 
now clear that the locks could have been 
destroyed and the canal emptied into the sea 
had an attack been made and the defenses 
penetrated. The development of larger 
bombs and new weapons of both conven¬ 
tional and atomic types since Pearl Harbor 
leaves no doubt as to the vulnerability of 
the canal to enemy attack and sabotage." 

And further— 

"It can be stated, however, that the lock 
canal cannot be made resistant either to 
atomic bombs or to modern conventional 
weapons. At best the protection that could 
be provided a lock canal would only Increase 
the difficulties rendering it useless. • • ♦ 

The lock type of canal, no matter how 
strongly constructed, would not Increase 
security to meet the needs of national de¬ 
fense." 

Although 1 have been a consistent oppo¬ 
nent of the sea-level project, as recom¬ 
mended by the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, my opposition has not been on the 
basis that the locks or other structures in 
the present canal can be made impregnable 
to severe damage by bombing or sabotage. 
Bather, it has been because of my belief that 
the alleged advantage in security of any 
practicable sea-level canal over the present 
lock-lake type, when reasonably protected 
and prepared to withstand attack, has not 
been sufficiently established to justify the 
vast expenditure required to change over to 


the sea-level tjrpe. It la my opinion that 
the sea-level canal, as recommended by the 
governor, woTild cost the American people 
In excess of $6,000,000,000 by the time of Its 
completion and I have not, so far, been able 
to see that the additional security afforded 
by the change would be worth that price. 

However, I find myself in agreement with 
Colonel Stratton, when he writes: 

"The penetration of canal defenses by 
rockets, guided missiles, or robot planes 
loaded with powerful conventional or atomic 
explosives launched from the air, from ship 
or submarine at sea. or from a land base, 
must be accepted as a possibility." 

I am. therefore, of the opinion that we 
must accept Colonel Stratton's statement— 
"It can be said, however, that the lock canal 
cannnot be made resistant either to atomic 
bombs or to modern conventional weapons— 
as a reasonable premise. In fact, as a decla¬ 
ration of the very best technical knowledge 
available along these lines at the present 
time." 

vxn. ST. LAWaXNCX RlLlABn.XTT 

As the alleged reason for undertaking this 
project now is to assure Great Lakes fur¬ 
naces of an adequate fiow of high-grade 
iron ore In event of hostilities, and as It Is 
maintained that a considerable part of this 
ore must come from Labrador via the pro¬ 
posed waterway, then real lack of security 
of locks, dams, or other vital waterway struc¬ 
tures. will destroy the reasonable assurance 
of that Labrador ore supply and thus elimi¬ 
nate the basic reason for enactment of this 
legislation. 

Just how reliable will the Bt. Lawrence 
waterway be in event of war with the Soviet 
Union? 

Consider here a few extracts from General 
Vandenberg’s article In the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

"The American people must realize it is 
Impossible to amass or invent an absolute. 
Impregnable defense against bombing at¬ 
tacks by a strong, determined enemy. 

"Should war come, we can expect to destroy 
not more than 30 percent of the planes mak¬ 
ing an attack in strength on the United 
States before their bombing missions are 
accomplished. 

"B^ven if we had many more Interceptor 
planes and antiaircraft guns and a radar 
screen that blanketed all approaches to our 
boundaries, a predictable 70 percent of the 
enemy's planes would penetrate our defenses 
despite the extraordinary valor and skill of 
our pilots. 

"The bleak and blunt evidence of the last 
war proved conclusively that no bombing 
attack mounted in sufficient strength by the 
Americans, British, or Germans ever was 
turned back by the most strenuous defen¬ 
sive action. The offensive always has a 
crushing advantage In aerial warfare, and 
there is no prospect that the balance will 
change in the foreseeable future.” 

And now for a few expressions of opinion 
by Maj. Gen. Follette Bradley, United States 
Army, retired, before the Senate subcommit¬ 
tee holding hearings on this same subject 
in 1947: 

"The St. Lawrence seaway and power proj¬ 
ect now lies In the most exposed and vulner¬ 
able part of continental United States except 
Alaska. 

"The real question Is: Can the project 
with Its 40 locks, more or less, and Its pro¬ 
posed dams and powerhouses be defended 
against enemy air attacks? I answer cate¬ 
gorically, *No'.” 

Just recall, please, pertinent extracts from 
the Governor's report: 

"It can be stated, however, that the lock 
canal cannot be made resistant either to 
atomic bombs or to modern conventional 
weapons. 

"The lock tjrpe of canal, no matter how 
strongly constructed, would not Increase se¬ 


curity to meet the needs of national de¬ 
fense." 

There we have the cold, hard facts from 
men who are trained at public expense to 
know what destructive forces locks and dams 
may be expected to resist. And these gen¬ 
tlemen say "the lock canal cannot be made 
resistant to atomic bombs or modem con¬ 
ventional weapons." 

Is It possible to present more blasting and 
conclusive evidence that the proposed water¬ 
way cannot be made a secure link In the 
system of national defense? 

Thus, I believe we have arrived at answers 
to the several questions previously pro¬ 
pounded. 

Question. Can enemy attack Inflict s\ 2 ffl- 
clent damage of the proposed waterway to 
stop the fiow of Iron ore from Labrador for 
an extended time? 

Answer. Assuming the enemy to be of the 
strength and location of the Soviet Union- 
most decidedly, yes. 

Question. Just how reliable will the pro¬ 
posed St. Lawrence waterway be in the event 
of war with the Soviet Union. 

Answer. Thoroughly unreliable. 

Question. Are Americans justified In plac¬ 
ing major dependence for an adequate steel 
supply in time of war on a fiow of Iron ore 
which must pass through 16 widely-scattered 
locks situated In territory decidedly vulner¬ 
able to enemy air attack? 

Answer. Emphatically, no. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that 
the American people should reject as detri¬ 
mental to the public safety the claim that 
the construction of the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way project would greatly enhance the na¬ 
tional security by providing an adequate and 
dependable flow of high-grade iron ore from 
Labrador sources. 

XX. PKOBABLX OVXBSXAB-ORXaV LAXXS BHIPPING 

Proponents* claim Is that the provision 
of a 27-foot waterway Into the Great Lakes 
would result In the establishment of a con¬ 
siderable overseas Great Lakes shipping. This 
claim deserves careful consideration. 

At present there Is a 14-foot channel Into 
the Great Lakes. As far as I know, not one 
single Amerlcan-flag ship Is utilizing that 
channel in regular trade, and there is no 
change in prospect. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. Harry C. 
Brockel, director, Port of Milwaukee Com¬ 
mission, before this subcommittee, in 1950: 

"This trade went Into eclipse for several 
decades, but was briskly revised after World 
War I. when European shipowners sought 
new trade routes. The St. Lawrence gate¬ 
way. neglected by American shipping inter¬ 
ests. was recognized as a new shipping artery 
by European shipowners. British and Scan¬ 
dinavian tramp vessels able to carry about 
1,500 tons of cargo on the 14-foot draft of 
the St. Lawrence canals were chartered to 
haul bulk cargo between European ports and 
the Great Lakes." 

The uninformed, reading this statement, 
would conclude that oiur American ship¬ 
owners just neglected their opportunities— 
their responsibilities to the American peo¬ 
ple—and so let this trade go by default to 
the foreigners. I doubt if Mr. Brockel had 
any Intention of conveying this impression 
but, to me, it seems to do so, and I want to 
go on record as of the belief that such an 
Idea is entirely erroneous. American ship¬ 
owners just couldn’t make a success of that 
shipping. Their expenses for ship construc¬ 
tion and operation were so high that the 
business went to foreigners whose ships and 
labor cost less than similar Items under the 
American flag. 

In my dealings with American ship owners 
and operators, 1 have found them to be 
rather keen businessmen, fully alive to their 
responsibilities to the public, both as indi¬ 
viduals and as a Nation, but, nevertheless, 
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Obliged to meet their payrolls, expenses, 
and taxes. 

According to figures just furnished to me 
by the National Federation of American 
Shipping, only 115 Amerlcan-fiag vessels 
out of our 1,177 privately owned ships, as 
of January 1. 1951, draw 25 feet or less at 
full load. Only 94 such vessels draw 24 feet 
or less at full load. 

A 27-foot channel would be usable, then, 
for only about 9.7 percent of these ships 
even if one were willing to take the consid¬ 
erable risk of having only a trifle more than 
1 foot of fresh water under the keel of ships 
drajvlng 26 feet in salt water. Only 8 per¬ 
cent would come within the more reasonable 
category of drawing 24 feet or less. 

I realize that ships do not always sail 
at full load, and I have read Admiral Coch¬ 
rane's statement and statistics covering pos¬ 
sible utilization of the waterway by par¬ 
tially-loaded Amerlcan-flag ships which 
could, in many Instances, load to full dis¬ 
placement after reaching deep water. I be¬ 
lieve this statement may lead one to be 
overoptimistlc. I think it tends to make 
the listener accept the possible traffic as a 
somewhat sure-flre indicator of probable 
traffic, whereas I am of the opinion that the 
normal need of topping off in cargo, fuel, 
and supplies, will score heavily against any 
extensive use of the proposed waterway un¬ 
der these conditions. 

A knowledge of the history of the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine loads me to believe 
that such shipping as would use the 27-foot 
channel into the Great Lakes for regular 
service would be almost 100-pcrcent foreign 
flag. With current costs of American-built 
ships and American labor, I do not see how 
it could be profitable for our ships to com¬ 
pete in this foreign trade. Neither can I 
see shipping of any volume between Great 
Lakes ports and ocean ports of the United 
States, as the length of the voyage, terminal 
charges, stevedoring, and so forth, would 
likely make such a service unprofitable. 

For years I have fought steadily to keep 
Amerlcan-flag merchant vessels on the seas 
and to prevent our seamen and engineers 
from being displaced by foreigners working 
for wages entirely too low for a decent stand¬ 
ard ol American living. 

I have made this fight with full appre¬ 
ciation of the fact that foreign-flag vessels 
can carry the goods cheaper than Americans, 
and Just as efficiently, and that transporta¬ 
tion might be somewhat less expcn.slve if 
foreigners were allowed a clear field in the 
water-borne trade. But America has not 
reached its present position of the world’s 
greatest nation by utilizing the cheapest of 
everything as we go along. We protect our 
formers, our manufacturers, and many of our 
basic Industries. We permit and encourage 
labor unions so the working man may re¬ 
ceive a fair return for his toll. We do not 
allow the foreigner to engage in coastwise 
commerce and we have extended this rule to 
include Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Hawai¬ 
ian Islands. We encourage and protect es¬ 
sential trade-route ocean shipping by means 
of subsidies. We do these things because we 
have learned by experience that the best in¬ 
terests of all of us are served thereby. 

Over the years we have built up a huge 
transportation system to care for the Great 
Lukes region. That system Includes im¬ 
mense facilities in the way of ships, railroads, 
terminal set-ups. canals, and a thousand and 
one other things. It is operating satisfac¬ 
torily, generally speaking, with American 
labor, American capital, and American equip¬ 
ment. It may not operate as cheaply as 
could be expected if foreigners took over. 
It may not be quite as economical to some 
of the particular Interests in the Great Lakes 
region and contiguous States as a foreign 


set-up would be. But, when one thinks of 
the Nation as a whole, of the average tax¬ 
payer from Maine to California, it is my 
opinion that the present arrangement is 
more economical than one which would re¬ 
sult from the enactment of this legislation, 
and that it should not be scrapped either for 
the benefit of the relatively few Americans 
who would profit therefrom or of the foreign 
shipping which might prosper by taking over 
in this Internal economy of the United 
States. 

X. SUMMARY 

' I submit. Mr. Chairman, as a summary of 
my statement, these conclusions: 

(a) The Great Lakes area has become one 
of our frontiers most exposed to enemy at¬ 
tack. 

(b) Additional Great Lakes shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities for large deep-water 
ships are unnecessary either in peace or war. 

(c) War shipbuilding in the Great Lakes 
should be restricted to local needs and to 
such other vessels as can reach the sea 
through current outlets. 

(d) The argument that deep-water ship¬ 
building and ship-repair facilities in the 
Great Lakes would materially enhance the 
national security is fallacious. 

(e) Previous experiences indicate that the 
actual cost of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway may well exceed current estimates 
by 100 percent. 

(f) An Impregnable defense against deter¬ 
mined air attack has not so far been achieved 
and there is nothing to indicate that it will 
be achieved. 

(g) A lock canal cannot be made “rc.slstant 
either to atomic bombs or to modern con¬ 
ventional weapons.” 

(h) Enemy attack can, and likely would, 
seriously damage the proposed waterway and 
thus block ship transits for an undetermined 
time. 

(i) America is not Justified in placing de¬ 
pendence for a reliable ore supply in time of 
war on the proposed waterway. 

(J) Such overseas trade as might develop 
through a 27-foot channel would likely be 
100 percent in foreign bottoms. 

(k) The present set-up for Great Lakes 
region transportation is more economical to 
the average taxpayer of the Nation than 
would be the case if this proposed legislation 
were enacted. 

Mr. Chairman. I am of the opinion that 
this proposal for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway should not be enacted. 


Dismissal of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I view with alarm the increas¬ 
ing power being assumed by the Presi¬ 
dent over the military affairs of our Na¬ 
tion as shown in the summary dismissal 
of our outstanding military-government 
leader in Korea, Qen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

It is in the same category with Tru¬ 
man’s vicious letters to some other peo¬ 
ple who have been brave enough to face 
his personal wrath by giving honest con¬ 
structive criticism of our Executive. 


It is my humble opinion that this Na¬ 
tion does not have any other person who 
is so well versed In the physical, eco¬ 
nomic, and financial situation among the 
peoples of the Far East, and the loss of 
General MacArthur from our staff will 
greatly weaken our position among the 
members of the United Nations. 

This action on the part of our Chief 
Executive in his role as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces is a stunning 
blow to my optimism which I have felt 
about the Korean situation during the 
past few weeks. 


Questionnaire on Current Issues 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KEN REGAN 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently returned from a brief trip, dur¬ 
ing our Easter recess, to my congres¬ 
sional district of west Texas, which in¬ 
cludes the city of El Paso. 

Many fine, patriotic Americans of 
pioneer stock make their homes in El 
Paso and throughout my area and they 
are gravely concerned with the course of 
events in our country; the many real 
and noncssential services dispensed by 
our Government; the aid being given to 
European countries and peoples; our 
many costly bureaus and the huge num¬ 
ber of governmental employees, now ex¬ 
ceeding 2,000,000 persons; oui’ huge na¬ 
tional debt and our constantly Increasing 
tax burden. 

Recently, one of our businessmen. 
Norman L. Casner, Jr., president of the 
Casner Motor Co., of El Paso, became so 
concerned that he sought the views of 
the citizens of that area through pub¬ 
lishing a comprehensive questionnaire in 
the daily newspapers, the space for 
which he paid regular advertising rates. 

It is my opinion that the membership 
will be interested in the views as ex¬ 
pressed in the preliminary returns us 
they bear on matters now before Con¬ 
gress. and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be published in the Congressional 
Record today at the close of these 
remarks: 

Casner Motor Co,. Inc., 

El Paso. Tex., March 26, 1951, 

To the United States Congressional Delega^ 
tion of Texas, Washington, D. C.: 

Gentlemen; We have in our files over 3,000 
signed ballots concerning the matters listed 
below. For your information and guidance 
we respectfully submit the tabulated results 
of these ballots: 

1. Are you for or against our representa¬ 
tives taking action right now, to eliminate 
the waste, the unnecessary Jobs, inefficiency, 
and extravagance within each major depart-, 
ment of our Government? 

A. For, 2,970—99 percent. 

B. Against, 20—six-tenths of 1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 11—four-teiUhs of 1 per¬ 
cent. 
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2. Do you think our Government ehould 
stop giving and lending money and mate¬ 
rials, other than military material, to foreign 
countries, until we can do so with a reason¬ 
able tax load, and a dlxnlnishing national 
debt? 

A. Yes, 2,793—93.1 percent. 

B. No, 153—5.1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 65—1.8 percent. 

3. Do you think our representatives should 
take action to correct legislation that re¬ 
quires our Government to buy farm prod¬ 
ucts and other commodities in huge, un¬ 
usable and unsalable quantities, with tax¬ 
payers* money? 

A. Yes, 2,906—96.9 percent. 

B. No, 68—1.9 percent. 

C. No opinion, 37—1.2 percent. 

4. Are you for or against admitting Red 
China into the United Nations? 

A. For, 162—6.4 percent. 

B. Against, 2,722—90.7 percent. 

C. No opinion, 117—3.9 percent. 

5. Are you for or against legislation that 
will prevent the President from ever again 
committing our Nation to undeclared war, 
or to any other unusual foreign duty, with¬ 
out consent of Congress or congressional 
committee? 

A. For, 2,613, 83.8 percent. 

B. Against, 361, 12 percent. 

C. No opinion, 127, 4.2 percent. 

6. Do you think the UN should Impose an 
embargo and blockade against the Chinese 
mainland, and encourage Chiang Kai-shek 
with moral and material support against the 
communists? 

A. Yes, 2,766—97.8 percent. 

B. No, 81—2.7 percent. 

C. No opinion, 166—6.6 percent. 

7. Do you think our State Department 
needs a **good overhauling" beginning at the 
top? 

A. Yes, 2,797—93.2 percent. 

B. No, 64—2.1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 140—4.7 percent. 

8. Are you lor or against legislation to stop 
all trade, direct or indirect, with Russia, and 
forbid entry of people, ships, and goods from 
Communist dominated countries, into this 
country? 

A. For, 2,764—92.1 percent. 

B. Against, 110—3.7 percent. 

C. No opinion, 127—4.2 percent. 

9. Are you for or against an immediate 
and all inclusive clean-out of Communists 
and *'Fellow Travelers”, from every depart¬ 
ment of the Oovemment. and air-tight steps 
taken to keep them out? 

A. For, 2.942—98.0 percent. 

B. Against, 25—eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 34—1.1 percent. 

10. Are you for or against sending a large 
standing army to Europe? 

A. For, 810—27 percent. 

B. Against, 1,633—64.4 percent. 

C. No opinion, 658—18.6 percent. 

We will be very glad to forward these bal¬ 
lots to any responsible party requesting 
them. Otherwise, we shall retain them in 
our file for a reasonable length of time be¬ 
fore disposing of them. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Noxman L. Caskbs, 

President, 

Douglass, Douglas, Olivek & Hughzs, 

El Paso, Tex., March 28, 1951, 

Mr. N. L. Casnsr, 

Casner Motor Co., Inc., 

El Paso, Tex, 

Dear Mr. Casner; We have counted the 
ballots submitted to us as at March 27, 1951. 
and we hereby certify that there were 8,001 
ballots. 

Douglass, Douglas, Oliver & Hughes, 

By R. A. Douglas. 


The Price of Lead 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUNTON P. ANDERSON 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have, written by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, re¬ 
garding the price of lead. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

April 6,1961. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 

Director of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Wilson: I noticed in the Wall 
Street Journal of last Wednesday that the 
British Ministry of Supply has raised the 
price Of lead to 20 cents a pound and the 
price of zinc to 20 cents per pound, an In¬ 
crease of 3 cents. The British Ministry of 
Supply does all the buying and selling of 
metals In Great Britain. Our celling price is 
IV^ cents, East St. Louis, for zinc, and. In 
lead, I find there is a two-price ceiling recog¬ 
nized, that Is, 17 cents per pound. New York, 
for lead mined In my own State of New Mex¬ 
ico, and 18*/4 cents. New York, for lead mined 
in Mexico, Peru. Canada, and elsewhere and 
Imported Into the United States. Bo far as I 
can ascertain this discriminatory two-price 
system In lead has not been duplicated in 
other commodities. I understand that the 
volume of foreign lead being sold at the 18 
cent level Is roughly the same as the volume 
of domestic lead sold at the 17-cent level. It 
seems to me manifestly unfair to all the lead 
miners in the United States for them not to 
be able to receive the same price for their 
product as manufacturers are wlUlng and 
permitted to pay for lead of foreign origin. 

If a two-price celling Is to be permitted for 
lead there should 'oglcally be two prices for 
storage batteries, white lead paint, Ethyl 
gasoline, plumbing goods, and other articles 
made from lead. 1 am wondering how the 
Ofllce of Price Stabilization propoees to fa¬ 
cilitate the flow of such lead ores and pig 
ler.d from foreign countries, which we need 
to supplement our domestic supply, when the 
celling prices here are now at least 8 cents 
below the market in England. Obviously, 
England and European countries will be able 
to outbid us and draw any Mexican, Cana¬ 
dian. and other lead they might need at the 
20 cent price. Inasmuch as the tremendous 
Volume of lead now consumed in the United 
States, about 14250,000 tons per year, requires 
the importation of a certain amount of for¬ 
eign lead, our domestic civilian and defense 
production will suffer unless the Govern¬ 
ment agencies quickly make up their minds 
as to how they are going to reconcile a low 
domestic price for lead with a higher foreign 
price, either through Government purchases 
at a high price and disposal here at the 
ceiling price, or raising the domestic price 
to the world level. ZHirlng the last war 
premiums were paid to stimulate domestic 
production. In view of the high world price 
of lead today premiums should not be neces¬ 
sary if the miners get the benefit of the 
world market, or Its equivalent. 

I know from my own experience that the 
prospectors and miners in my own State of 
New Mexic generally do not know very much 


about the world picture in the metal mar¬ 
kets. They merely read the metal quotations 
in their local papm and, unfortunately, the 
only price quoted nowadays Is the ceiling 
price of 17 cents. I doubt if very many of 
them know that the world market is now 
far above this quotation. They get very 
little satisfaction out of technical discus¬ 
sions of world trade and a world fight against 
inflation. They have payrolls to meet and 
money is what they need to meet them. 

I take it that Great Britain is just as much 
concerned with inflation as we are. If that 
n ^tlon is apparently prepared to pay 20 
cents per pound for Its lead. I should think 
we could do likewise. What answer can I 
give to lead producers in New Mexico? 

In any event, the two-price ceiling for lead 
Is Inexcusable and should be abandoned 
speedily. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLUfTON P. Anderson. 


Proposed Ameadmeiit of Defense 
ProdnetioB Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MATBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I have prepared regarding hearings by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency on the proposed amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hearings on Defense Production Act 
In view of the statement made this after¬ 
noon by the majority leader. Senator McFar¬ 
land. urging Mr. Charles E. Wilson and the 
heads of the defense mobilization agencies 
to speed up their work on recommended 
amendments to the Defense Production Act, 
I am glad to make known the decisions of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit¬ 
tee which met early this afternoon. 

The committee will begin consideration of 
an extension of the Defense Production Act 
and any amendments to the act on Tuesday, 
May 1, and will continue through Friday, 
May 26. The committee will meet daily. 
Monday through Ttlday. 

In view of the fact that several titles of 
the Defense Production Act and the Rent 
Control Act expire on June 30, it wUl be nec¬ 
essary for the committee to complete its 
hearings not later than May 26 In order to 
have the bUl before the Senate in June. 

Realizing the tremendous Interest in this 
legislation, the comDilttee has further in¬ 
structed me. as obalrman, to limit oral testi¬ 
mony during these hearings to representa¬ 
tives of major national organizations who 
will be able to represent the various segments 
of the national economy. I want to make it 
plain that, while we will not be able during 
the remaining time to bear each individual, 
the committee will welcome any written 
statement which may be filed for the benefit 
of the members during their consideration 
of this legislation. 

Tlie committee had previously agreed that 
any extension of Federal rent control would 
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be considered In conjunction with the hear¬ 
ings on that portion of the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act relating to authority for general 
economic controls. 

The committee also agreed that any re¬ 
quest to testify during these hearings must 
be filed not later than Wednesday, April 25, 
In order that the committee may determine 
the order of appearance for the witnesses 
who will open the hearings the following 
week. 


Eating Gennan Controls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Easing German Controls,” 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Easing German Controls 

The common defense of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity has been additionally strengthened 
by the latest Anglo-Prench-Amerlcan relaxa¬ 
tion of controls on West Germany’s Indus¬ 
trial production. The Ruhr—“the work¬ 
shop of Europe”—will now be rid of many 
former restraints, and Its stepped>up out¬ 
put, in addition to promoting the country’s 
Internal economic health, cannot full to 
contribute significantly to the free world's 
effort to counter the threat of Red aggres¬ 
sion. 

As agreed upon by the three-power Allied 
High Commission, the relaxation covers a 
wide and varied field of productive enter¬ 
prise. Among other things, it removes all 
limitations on the size and speed of the 
merchant ships that the Germans are ca¬ 
pable of building, and It permits them to 
resume the manufacture of synthetic oil and 
rubber. Further, It authorizes them to make 
ball bearings, primary aluminum, electronic 
tubes of different kinds, certain tyiDes of 
machine tools and similar Items heretofore 
prohibited or rigidly restricted. Finally, it 
provides that the present celling on their 
steel output (11,000,000 tons yearly) may 
be lifted to help build the defenses of West- 
ein Europe. 

The only thing still subject to strict 
llmUatlons and outright prohibitions Is 
West German production of a military na¬ 
ture. A special three-power Allied law con¬ 
tinues to apply against atomic activity, and 
other controls remain In force against the 
manufacture of aircraft, certain electronic 
equipment and weapons In general. It Is 
noteworthy, however, that the new Anglo- 
Prench-Amerlcan agreement makes allow¬ 
ance for the possibility of granting licenses 
to companies In the Ruhr and elsewhere to 
turn out armaments or related Itemc when, 
as and If such output Is found to be desir¬ 
able or necessary to bulwark the security of 
the Atlantic community as a whole. 

All this Is a far cry from the time when 
some people saw wisdom in the so-called 
Morgenthau plan. That political and eco¬ 
nomic absurdity would have done violence 
to all the laws of nature with a program 
designed to reduce the Germans to a com¬ 


pletely deindustrialized nation of farmers. 
But the character of Soviet policy, if not 
simple sanity, soon demonstrated how such 
*‘pastorallzatlon** could have ended only In 
a Western catastrophe. Our Allied relaxa¬ 
tion of controls represents a common-sense 
recognition of the fact that Germany's pro¬ 
ductive capacity Is of prime importance to 
the defense of freedom. 

Posthnmoui Decoration of Corp. Bobby 
Smith, of Anderson, S. C. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday. March 26 ), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have before me an ed¬ 
itorial which appeared in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent on April 5,1951. It 
is an open letter to the United Nations 
concerning the presentation posthu¬ 
mously of the Distinguished Service 
Cross to Corp. Bobby Smith, of Anderson, 
S. C., who gave his life in Korea. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Open Letter to the United Nations Con¬ 
cerning THE Late Corp. Bobby Smith 
United Nations, 

Lake Success. N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: We have just learned that the 
United States Army’s General Hodge Is com¬ 
ing to Anderson April 12 to present the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross to Corp, Bobby 
Smith, of Anderson. 

Corporal Smith will not be here to receive 
the medal. Corporal Smith Is dead. 

The medal will be awarded, as they say, 
posthumously. It will be given to Bobby’s 
parents, who live at No. 6. Bailey Street, In 
the pleasant Equinox community. 

The medal Is In recognition of Corporal 
Smith’s devotion to duty, and to his willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice above and beyond the call 
of duty. 

He is one of many heroes, living and dead, 
whose courage nourished on the good South 
Carolina air hereabouts and whose love of 
country springs from a long line of patriots 
who have fought In all our wars, from the 
Revolution forward. 

Corporal Smith is not the first Anderson 
County boy to breathe his last In Korea, nor 
will he be the last. 

All of us realize that men are going to be 
killed when there is war and the families of 
those who are on the battle lines steel them¬ 
selves dally against bad news, the mean¬ 
while praying that the fateful telegrams 
will not come. 

Many such telegrams ckme to Anderson 
during the last war, gentlemen. Too many 
have come this time. 

It Is bad enough when the alms of the war 
are clear. It Is much worse when those alms 
are confused, faltering, and uncertain as they 
are today. 

We would like to think that when Corporal 
Smith fell he was convinced that he was 
dying for his country, and that his sacrifice 
would contribute In some effective way to 
eventual peace on earth. 


It Is fitting and proper that a high gen¬ 
eral should come to our city bearing a medal 
for Corp. Bobby Smith, thus assuring that 
this soldier will be remembered always in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

But, gentlemen— 

The list of Bobby Smiths Is growing every 
hour while you so-called diplomats chatter 
away inanely, sidestepping the cold facts, 
dodging the Issues, and generally putting on 
as cowardly a display as has ever disgraced 
the pages of human history. 

You sit there In the security of lushly fur¬ 
nished meeting rooms fearing to show leader¬ 
ship, backing away from challenging all-out 
the aggression which brought Bobby Smith 
and others like him to their untimely graves. 

You backbite General MacArthur and 
others who are trying to bring the killing 
to an end. You want to gag those who would 
tell the truth about Korea. 

It Is understandable that you would gag 
MacArthur. Every time he opens his mouth 
and says anything about ending the Korean 
War he puts the UN on the spot. 

Every day you procrastinate you arc build¬ 
ing higher the fire of demand that Mac¬ 
Arthur be brought home and allowed to tell 
the people the truth. 

People want to know why the war is being 
dragged out. they want to know why the kill¬ 
ing continues, and the demand will mount 
in coming days when and If the Chinese 
Reds launch their threatened offensive which 
may result in the greatest blood-letting of 
the war thus far. 

People want to hear from the White House, 
too. It’s time for the American voice in UN 
to be heard a lot louder than ever before. 
There has been too much pussyfooting, too 
much fear of stepping on toes, too much 
regard for the next election and not enough 
for the lives of American men. 

The life of one ’‘Bobby” Smith Is too high 
a price to pay to keep your shabbily operat¬ 
ing organization alive If you can offer no 
more than you have to date. 

There was a day, gentlemen, when the UN 
was looked upon as the hope of the world. 
You have succeeded only In killing thou¬ 
sands of American “Bobby” Smiths, and you 
can’t or won’t say why. 

Ours Is the voice of one newspaper In what 
you striped-pants boys sarcastically refer to 
as the hinterland, but we’ve got millions of 
cousins throughout the land who arc in 
chorus with us. 

Pay heed, gentlemen, lest that chorus 
mount In volume until It blows down the 
hypocritical house of straw in which you 
cower, paralyzed by fear, and shamed by the 
deeds of valor of Cpl. “Bobby” Smith and 
his comrades in arms. 

The Independent. 


An Undemocratic Ruling 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C.0STERTAG 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Congressional Record, the 
following news story carried by news¬ 
papers in the Forty-first Congressional 
District, New York, bearing on the Presi¬ 
dent’s recent executive order exempting 
college students with certain scholastic 
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ratings from the draft. The news story, 
datelined Batavia. N. Y., April 8. follows: 

President Truman’s recent Kxecutlve order 
exempting college students with C ratings 
from the draft was attacked here today by 
former Senator James W. Wadsworth, who 
said he was “aghast” at its implications. 
Speaking over station WBTA as a guest on 
Congressman HASOtn C. Ostshtag's weekly 
radio program, the former Representative 
from the Forty-first District expressed the 
hope that widespread opposition to this 
order would be registered throughout the 
country, and that it would be heard. 

The President’s order says, in effect, ac¬ 
cording to Senator Wadsworth, “that if you 
attain a rating of 70 percent you need not 
serve your country, but if you obtain a rating 
of only 60 percent, you must go into the fox¬ 
holes.” 

“I don’t like it.” he said. “I don’t be¬ 
lieve the Armed Forces should be made up 
of men who don’t stand high in school. 
They should be made up of men of every 
conceivable rating in school.” 

Senator Wadsworth said he favored defer¬ 
ment of certain students who are being 
trained in science, engineering, electronics, 
etc., but objected to the blanket use of a 
“C” rating for deferments. 

Congressman Ostertaq, concurring in these 
views, commented that the deferment of 
draftees on the basis of brains rather than 
character or military requirements is both 
unsound and undemocratic. 


Concentration of Power k the Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
last week end I returned to Kansas for 
a few days. While in Topeka I visited 
with a former colleague and distin¬ 
guished Member of this body. Senator 
Arthur Capper, who retains his interest 
in public affairs, as is evidenced by his 
broadcast of April 8, 1951, from Station 
WIBW, Topeka. Kans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senator Capper’s broadcast be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
because the former Senator gives a 
timely warning on what is going on in 
the grab for power within our Govern¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Capper Says—Increasingly Disturbed by 

Grab foe Powxr Within Oovernbcent 

A post card from a Mr. J. K. Lelser of 
Hartford, Kaus., indicates that I did not 
cover quite enough territory a few Sundays 
ago when I discussed socialism and com¬ 
munism, and attempted to define the same. 
That was in answer to a letter from Mrs. 
H. F. Davis, of Neodesha, Kans. 

Mr. Lelser wants me to define also fas¬ 
cism, and express my opinion on fascism. 

Well, the best definition, and most easily 
understood, is that fascism is socialism ef¬ 
fected through the corporation. 

That is. fascism is that form of socialism— 
abolition of private property—in which the 


Socialist state is operated through corpora¬ 
tions. either government owned or govern¬ 
ment controlled. 

Most recent example, of course, was fur¬ 
nished by Mussolini’s so-called corporate 
state. 

As I believe I pointed out 3 weeks ago, 
communism and socialism hold this in com¬ 
mon. by definition: 

Communism: The opposite of the system 
of private property. 

Socialism: A state or system in which there 
is no private property. 

To which I now add— 

Fascism: Socialism (or the Socialist state) 
accomplished and operated through the cor¬ 
poration. 

You vrlll notice that what we call Rus¬ 
sian communism in reality is state social¬ 
ism. That Soviet Russia takes this same 
view Is evidenced by the official name, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

You may rmnember also that the word 
Nasi in common usage a few years ago. is 
an abbreviation of national (or state) so¬ 
cialism. 

All foiir isms—communism, socialism, 
naallsm, and fascism—are forms of the same 
concept of government and the relationship 
between government and the individual. 

What we now see in Britain is the spec¬ 
tacle of state socialism masquerading as a 
labor government. 

When the United States withdraws—per¬ 
haps I should say if and when the United 
States vrtthdraws—Its financial and other 
forms of economic support from the British 
Labor government, the odds strongly are 
that Britain will have to become openly a 
Socialist state. 

Whether you boldly call the onion an 
onion, or try to kid yourself and others by 
calling the onion a rose, you still get the 
smell of the onion instead of the scent of 
the rose. 

Returning from the realm of poesy to the 
starkness of fact. 

In the Socialist state—whether you call it 
by that title, or call it the Communist state, 
the Fascist state, the garrison state, or the 
police state—the outstanding feature of that 
state is that the government is everything, 
all-powerful; the individual is nothing, pow¬ 
erless. 

As one Frank Chordorov. a classic econo¬ 
mist who also Is able to write, put it in one 
of his articles in Human Events weekly 
pamphlet recently: 

“Any course that tends to increase the 
power of government must deplete the power 
of the individual.” 

I say to you, and I should ponder that 
statement well, my friends, and very seri¬ 
ously and thoughtfully— 

“Any course that tends to increase the 
power of government must deplete the power 
of the individual.” 

That is why some of us, for some time, 
have become Increasingly disturbed by what 
might be termed the ’’grab lor power” in 
government. 

This grab for power has not been just In 
the Federal Government in Washington. It 
has been evident in State capitols; in mu¬ 
nicipal governments—city councils and 
commissions and managers; in school boards; 
throughout Government bureaus and 
agencies. • 

And moreover, this grab for power is not 
just power in government and power over 
patronage. 

The grab Includes the grab for power over 
business; over agriculture; over Industry; 
over money and credit; over electrical power, 
transportation and communications; down 
the road, power over labor—after using arro¬ 
gant but abort-sighted labor leaders to 
center all power in a government which these 
anticipate they can control, forever and a 
day; and of course, power over the individual, 
his life and living, his freedom of thought, 
action, movements. 


In the last analysis, the exercise of this 
power calls for dictatorial methods, dicta¬ 
tors, dlctatorsbipa—all the way from local 
school boards to the supposedly three- 
branched Federal Government. 

The focal point in this contest for sfveral 
months past has been the Senate of the 
United States, over whether the war-making 
power resides in the White House or in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Public attention on this struggle between 
the White House and the Congress has been 
diverted in the past few months by (1) the 
crime investigations by the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, and (3) the RFC in¬ 
vestigations by the Fulbrlght committee of 
the Senate. 

Instead of following the so-called great 
debate in the Senate, and the almost equally 
Important struggles in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, people have been regaled with 
spectacular and televised developments by 
those committees. 

The heart of the issue, the kernel of the 
coconut, in the great debate Is over the war- 
making power in our Federal Government. 

I do not mean at this time to go Into the 
proposition of the transference of the war- 
maklng power of the Government of the 
United States to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

In the long run that might be even more 
fatal than what the fight In the Senate is 
against today—whether the President shall 
be allowed to usurp the war-making power. 

But for the immediate future, who shall 
exercise the war-making power is the all-im¬ 
portant issue Involved in the “great debate.” 
In the news columns and to a great extent in 
the public mind the issue is figured ’’troops 
to Europe.” 

But the "troops to Europe” really is only 
the superficial issue, the token, so to speak, 
of the real issue. 

The real issue, I will say again, is who shall 
exercise the war-mGking power. 

At the risk of repetition of some ideas I 
expressed some 6 weeks ago, I propose to dis¬ 
cuss again this matter of war-making power. 

First, I quote from Senator Homer Fergu¬ 
son, of Michigan, who said a few days ago: 

"One of the major struggles in the evolu¬ 
tion of both modern and ancient democracy 
has been to poprilarlze controls of the deci¬ 
sion on war or peace, and to restrict the free¬ 
dom of the head of the nation to use the 
armed forces at his own discretion. 

“For centuries kings, at whim, sent armies 
to fight in foreign lands where thousands of 
voiceless subjects paid the price of their 
lives. Memories of these evils left strong 
fears. • • • 

”The American colonists inherited these 
fears, strengthened by forced participation in 
colonial wars which were the result of deci¬ 
sions over which the colonists had no con¬ 
trol. • • * 

“It was with these traditional fears that 
the founding fathers set out in framing the 
Constitution to control the power to involve 
the new Nation in war. It was to Congress 
that the Constitution specifically entrusted 
not only the sole power to declare war but 
also (other powers in connection with wag¬ 
ing wars). • * • 

’’The makers of the Constitution did not 
conceive of the President’s powers as com¬ 
mander In chief to be unlimited. 

“They clearly intended that the danger of 
an Irresponsible sovereign were to be avoided 
by the United States. • • • They con¬ 

centrated the power to raise, finance, and 
govern the armed forces, as well as the power 
to declare war. in the hands of Congress. 

“A long line of distinguished Presidents, 
reaching down into the twentieth century, 
thought these decisions wise and abided by 
them.” 

A few more than a hundred years ago Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln put it this way: 

“Kings have always been involving and 
Impoverishing their peoples in wars, pre- 
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tending generally, If not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. 

“This our (Constitutional) Convention un« 
derstood to be the most oppressive of all 
oppressions, and they resolved to so frame 
the Constitution that no man should hold 
the power to bring this oppression upon us.” 

More than a half-century before Lincoln, 
Thomas Jefferson expressed It this way: 

Tlie Constitution, he said, *‘had muKzled 
the dog of war” by transferring the power of 
^letting him loose from the executive to the 
legislative * * • from those who spend 

to those who are to pay.” 

And I would add this comment of my own, 
in reference to the great debate of lOSO-Sl. 

If the war-making power resides In the 
President, then America has returned to the 
days of the ruler—the days when the rulor’s 
word was law; the days when the people 
themselves had nothing to say about the 
Government’s decisions as to war or peace. 

Of course, the one-man rule of a subject 
people w’as one of the things our forefathers 
left Europe to escape. 

Europe, after they left It, has remained 
much the same, de.'tpite the claims to the 
contrary. Even since the American Revolu¬ 
tion we have seen a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a 
Wilhelm, a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin, 
and the evils they have brought to the 
world, through one-man rule. 

I fear too many of our present generation 
do not realize this. So they are falling for 
the Idea of turning over to a strong man 
the powers—not only the war-making pow¬ 
ers, but also the taxing powers, the money 
and credit and other control powers, the con¬ 
scription powers, that the kings used to have. 

And as surely os we surrender those powers 
to the all-powerful, we will have our Napo¬ 
leons. our Wilhelms, our Hitlers, our Musso- 
Unls, our Stalins, and all the attendant evils. 

It is far from happy prospect. 

Friends, I believe the country Is becom¬ 
ing aroused to the danger, as evidenced by 
the growing public support accorded Sena¬ 
tors who have been waging the hght against 
turning the war-making pow:)r over to the 
President. 

This is one fight that should be continued, 
and waged with undevlating vigor. Eternal 
vigilance and eternal resistance are the only 
guaranties of liberty. 

The Dakota Cowboy Who Became 
President 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'TES 
Wednesday, April 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Dakota Cowboy Who Be¬ 
came President,” by Hjalmar Bjornson, 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Sun¬ 
day Tribune on April 8, 1951. It deals 
with the life of the late Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. 

It is estimated that it will cost approx¬ 
imately $150 over the regular amount 
allowed for printing, and I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, even though 
the cost exceeds the regular amount. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is one 
of the finest, most concise, and clear ar¬ 


ticles ever written about Theodore 
Roosevelt’s life in the State of North 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Dakota Cowboy Who Became Presi¬ 
dent—Sad, Discouraged Teddy Roosevelt 

Found in the Badlands a New Vigor That 

Carkieo Him to the White House 
(By Hjalmar Bjornson) 

' For more than 60 years Teddy Roosevelt 
and the badlands of North Dakota have been 
associated as closely in the public mind as 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Yet many may not realize today how po¬ 
tently the Little Missouri wastelands influ¬ 
enced the career of the future President. 

Theodore Roosevelt was both a sad and 
disillusioned man when he came to Dakota 
Territory In 1884. In February of that year 
his mother and his wife had died within 
a few hours of each other. The slender 
young New York assemblyman was left a 
widower at 25. with an infant daughter to 
rear—Alice, who was to become the darling 
of the White House. 

Not many weeks after that personal trag¬ 
edy. Roosevelt suffered a bitter political dis¬ 
appointment. The Republican Party ma¬ 
chine soundly defeated an Independent fac¬ 
tion Roosevelt had led. 

Life seemed dark Indeed as Roosevelt 
gloomily packed his bags and boarded a train 
for the Little Missouri to get away from 
the world. He was. said a friend, “a broken¬ 
hearted man.” Roosevelt himself wrote his 
sister. Anna, some time after his arrival in 
North Dakota: 

*T am sorry my political career should be 
over, but after all It makes very little dif¬ 
ference.” 

Roosevelt at that time could not foresee 
the therapeutic value of the West and of 
his new cowboy companions. Neither did 
he count on the force of his own ego. Be¬ 
fore his badlands venture ended 3 years 
later, a Medora friend prophesied: “That 
man will be President someday.” 

How the rough frontier life restored Teddy 
Roosevelt’s health and confidence In him¬ 
self is clearly revealed in the Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt, now being published by 
the Harvard University Press. Edited by 
Elting E. Morison, the first two volumes 
throw new sidelights on the factors that 
made Theodore Roosevelt the political mav¬ 
erick he was. 

Roosevelt first fell In love with the Little 
Missouri badlands In the fall of 1883, be¬ 
fore his wife and mother died. He had Jour¬ 
neyed West to hunt buffalo as a guest of 
the Eaton brothers of the Custer Trail 
ranch, who then were In the process of 
founding the dude ranch Industry. The wild 
beauty of the buttes and brakes, the rugged 
life of the cattlemen, enthralled him. He 
purchased, before he returned East, a part¬ 
nership In the Maltese Cross ranch adjoin¬ 
ing the Eatons, 7 miles up the river frohi 
present-dny Medora, He renamed the ranch 
Chimney Butte. 

It was to Chimney Butte that he fled to 
forget his personal grief and get away from 
political problems in 1884. 

*T am out here,” he said, '‘because I 
cannot get up any enthusiasm for the Re¬ 
publican candidate (James Q. Blaine) and It 
seems to me to punch cattle Is the best way 
to avoid campaigning.” 

But soon after he reached Dakota, Roose¬ 
velt’s melancholy vanished. The West gave 
him new excitement and a new gamble. 
Within a month he wrote to his sister Anna, 
enthusiastically: 

“Well, I have been having a glorious time 
here, and am well hardened now. I have just 
come In from spending 13 hours in the sad¬ 
dle. For every day I have been here I have 
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had my hands full. First and foremost, the 
cattle have done well, and I regard the out¬ 
look for making the business a success as 
being very hopeful. 

*”rhis winter I lost about 26 head from 
wolves, cold, and the like; the others are In 
admirable shape, and I have about 166 calves. 
I shall put on a thousand more cattle and 
shall make It my regular business. In the 
autumn I shall bring out Bill Seawall and 
Bill Dow and put them up on a ranch with a 
very few cattle to start with, and In the 
course of a couple years give them quite a 
little herd also. 

"I have never been In better health than 
on this trip. I am in the saddle all day long 
either taking part In the round-up of the 
cattle or else hunting antelope. I got one 
the other day—another good head for our 
famous hall at Leeholm. 

•’The country is growing on me, more and 
more; it has a curious fantastic beauty of 
Its own; and as I own six or eight horses I 
have a fresh one every day and ride on a 
lope all day long. How sound I do sleep at 
night now. There Is not so much game, how¬ 
ever; the cattlemen have crowded It out and 
only a few antelope and deer remain. 

”I shot a few Jack rabbits and curlews, with 
a rifle; and I also killed eight rattlesnakes. 
Tomorrow my two men go east for the cattle; 
and I shall start out alone to try my hand 
at finding my way over the prairie by myself.” 

Roosevelt had caught the enthusiasm 
that was roaring through the Dakota country 
like a prairie fire. It was a good year, and 
everybody plunged in the wildest speculation. 
The New Yorker’s Interest in politics flared 
again, too. He paused In the heat of the 
round-up to write to Henry Cabot Lodge that 
summer: 

"I shall be East about a week after you get 
this letter and I wish to see you at once. 
I am very anxious you should take no steps 
hastily for I do not know a man In the coun¬ 
try whose future I regard as so promising as 
Is yours; and I would not for anything have 
you do a single thing that could hurt It, 
unless it was a question of principle when of 
course I should not advise you to hesitate 
for a moment.” 

Back in Medora after that trip East he 
again wrote Lodge: 

”In a day or two I will start out with two 
hunters, six riding ponies and a canvas top 
prairie schooner, for the Big Horn moun¬ 
tains. You would be amused to see me. In 
my little broad sombrero hat, fringed and 
beaded buckskin shirt, horsehide chapara- 
Jos or riding trousers, and cowhide boots 
with braided bridle and silver spurs. 

"I have always liked horse and rifle. 
Being like yourself, I prefer • * • sport 

which needs a buckskin shirt to those whose 
votaries adopt the red coat. A buffalo Is 
nobler game than an anise seed bag. The 
Anglomaniacs to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.” 

Roosevelt took pride In his hunting prow¬ 
ess and he loved to boast about his suc¬ 
cesses. He wrote his sister Anna from 
Wyoming: "We met a dozen parties either 
of English or eastern amateurs or of pro¬ 
fessional hunters, who were on the moun¬ 
tain at the same time we were; but not 
one of them had half the success I had. 
This was mainly because they hunted on 
horseback, much the easiest and least la¬ 
borious way, while Merrlfleld and I, in our 
moccasins and buckskin suits, hunted 
almost every day on foot, following the 
game into the deepest and most inaccess¬ 
ible ravines. (Arthur Merrlfleld was one of 
Roosevelt’s partners in the Chimney Butte 
ranch.) 

“Then again, most of them would only 
venture to attack the grizzly beai's If they 
found them In the open, or If they were 
several men together, while we followed 
them Into their own chosen haunts and 
never hut one of us has shot at a bear.” 
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Though Roosevelt the hunter was to fol¬ 
low his hobby to the remotest comers of 
the world In later years, he never forgot the 
first bear he killed. 

"We had found where he had been feed¬ 
ing on the carcass of an elk; and followed 
his trail into a dense pine forest fairly 
choked with fallen timber. While noise¬ 
lessly and slowly threading our way through 
the thickest part of it* I saw Merrifleld. 
who was directly ahead of me, sink suddenly 
to his knees and turn half around, with face 
fairly ablasse with excitement. 

"Cocking my rifle and stepping quickly 
forward, I found myself face to face with a 
great bear, who was less than 25 feet oil— 
not eight steps. He had been roused from 
his sleep by our approach: he sat up in 
his lair, and turned his huge bead slowly 
toward us. 

"At that distance and in such a place it 
was very necessary to kill or disable him 
at the first fire; doubtless my face was pretty 
white, but the blue barrel was as steady as 
a rock as 1 glanced along it until I could see 
the top of the bead fairly between his two 
sinister looking eyes: as I pulled the trigger 
I jumped aside out of the smoke, to be ready 
if he charged; but it was needless, for the 
great brute was struggling in the death 
agony, and, as you will see when I bring 
home his skin the bullet hole in his skull 
was exactly between bis eyes as if I had 
measured the distance with a carpenter’s 
rule. 

**This bear was nearly nine feet long and 
weighed over a thousand pounds. 1 had 
grand sport with the elk too, and the woods 
fairly rang with my shouting when I brought 
down my first lordly bull, with great branch¬ 
ing antlers: but after 1 had begim bear kill¬ 
ing other sport seemed tame. 

"Oh. X have had good sport; and enough 
excitement and fatigue to prevent overmuch 
thought; and moreover I have at last been 
able to sleep well at night. But unless X 
was bear hunting all the time X'm afraid 1 
should soon get as restless with this life as 
with the life at home.** 

Roosevelt’s life In Dakota, however, was 
not all hunting. He became the owner of 
two ranches—the Chimney Butte, near lie- 
dora, and the Elkhorn, 36 miles down river. 
He apparently intended to remain a rancher 
for he wrote his friends back East, *'X do 
not believe that I shall ever be likely to 
come back into political life." 

Roosevelt enjoyed ranch work and. whether 
he knew anything about cattle or not. felt 
his work was Important. He wrote Lodge 
from Medora in 1885; 

**1 have had hard work, and a good deal of 
fun since I came out here. Tomorrow I 
start for the round-up, and I’ve Just come in 
from taking a thousand head of cattle up on 
the trail. The weather was very bad and I 
had my hands full, working night and day 
and being able to take off my clothes but 
once during the week I was out. 

"The river has been very high recently and 
I havj had on two or three occasions to swim 
my horse across it; a new experience to me. 
Otherwise I have done little that is exciting 
in the way of horsemanship; as you know X 
am no horseman, and I cannot ride an un¬ 
broken horse with any comfort. The other 
day I lunched with the Marquis de Mores, 
a French cavalry officer; he had hunted all 
through Prance, but he told me he never 
saw in Europe such stiff Jumping as we had 
on the Meadowbrook hunt.** 

The name of Antoine de Vallombrosa, 
Marquis de Mores, introduces one of the 
more bizarre incidents of Roosevelt's life In 
Dakota. 

The Mai^uis de Mores, a hot-blooded 
French nobleman about the same age as 
Roosevelt, had arrived in Dakota in the 
spring of 1883, some months before the New 
Yorker’s first visit. 


De Mores had made nearly half a million 
dollars trading on the Bourse in Paris. 
Then he had married Medora Van Hoffm a n , 
daughter at a Walt Street banker and multi¬ 
millionaire. 

He came to the Dakota hamlet then known 
as Little Missouri, bought an estate totaling 
some eOO square miles, built a new town 
across the river from Little Missouri and 
named it Medora. for his wife. 

The marquis had conceived the idea of 
establishing a huge packing plant at Medora, 
building a chain of refrigerated storehouses 
across the country and, in short, running 
the Chicago packers out of biisiness by 
slaughtering beef at Its source. His plans 
were sound—so sound that, his sjrmpathetlc 
biographers claim, the big packing compa¬ 
nies and their Wall Street financiers ganged 
up on the Frenchman and forced him to 
abandon his enterprise, after he had spent 
nearly $1,500,000. 

De Mores unjustly connected Roosevelt, 
his badlands neighbor, with his Wall Street 
enemlee—and with a prosecution for mur¬ 
der. in which De Mores was acquitted but 
which he also blamed on his financial foes. 
De Mores wrote Roosevelt a note in the fall 
of 1886, saying: "if you are my enemy, I 
want to know it. I am alwa 3 rB on hand as 
you know and between gentlemen it is easy 
to settle matters of this sort directly.” 

Roosevelt was well aware that the French¬ 
man had killed two men in earlier years, in 
duels in France. Yet he quickly responded: 

"Most emphatically I am not your enemy; 
if I were you would know it, for I would 
be an open one and would not have asked 
you to my house or gone to yours. As your 
final words, however, seem to imply a threat, 
it is due to myself to say that the statement 
is not made through any fear of possible 
consequences to me; I too. as you know, am 
always on hand, and am ever ready to hold 
myself accountable in any way for anything 

1 have said or done." 

That was sufficient to soothe the count, 
but rumors of the incident spread over the 
badlands. The marquis had chaUenged 
Roosevelt to a duel, the story ran. Roose¬ 
velt had accepted, had chosen to fight with 
rifles at 12 paces. But the duel never came 
off. 

Roosevelt did have some experience with 
frontier gunplay. 

Three rustlers fleeing from a posse stole a 
boat from his headquarters ranch and rowed 
downstream. Roosevelt, then a deputy 
sheriff In BlUlngs County, started in pur¬ 
suit. He described the chase as follows: 

"I got the three horse thieves in fine shape. 
My two main men and I ran down the river 
3 days in our boat and then came on their 
camp by surprise. 

"We simply crept noiselessly up, rising 
when only a few yards distant, covered them 
with cocked rifles while X told them to throw 
up their hands. They saw that we had the 
drop on them completely and I guess they 
dlso saw that we surely meant to shoot if 
they hesitated and so their bands went up at 
once. 

*’We kept them with us nearly a week, 
being caught In an ice Jam; then we came 
to a ranch where I got a wagon, and 1 sent 
my two men on downstream with the boat, 
while X took the three captives overland, a 

2 days Journey, to a town where I could give 
them to the sheriff." 

Bustlers were a constant problem of the 
early cattlemen, and Roosevelt was an active 
member of the stockmen’s association, whose 
main concern was curbing cattle thieves. In 
the spring of 1886 be wrote: "X have Just re¬ 
turned from the stockmen’s convention at 
Miles City, which raw, thriving frontier town 
was for 3 days thronged with hundreds of 
rough-looking, broad-hatted men, number¬ 
ing among them all the great cattle and horse 
raisers of the Northwest. I took my position 


very well In the convention, and Indeed these 
westerners have xiow pretty well accepted me 
as one of themselves, and as a representative 
stockman. I am on the executive committee 
of the association and president of its Da¬ 
kota branch—all of which directly helps me 
in my business relations here.** 

Roosevelt had some misgivings about how 
he was being accepted as a cowhand. There 
was reason for this. 

The first time he took part in a round-up. 
the story goes, two hardened cowboys heard 
him shout, **haaten forward quickly there,** 
in his shrill eastern accent. The phrase be¬ 
came a byword in the Dakotas. He was called 
*’Four-eyeB’* because of his glasses, and cow¬ 
boys often smiled as be Joined them on the 
round-up or at the bar. But he earned the 
respect of the westerners and they were his 
stanchest political supporters in the years 
that followed. He took part In their fun 
and other affairs, and in 1886 deUvered a 
Foxirth of July speech at Dickinson to "a 
great crowd of cowboys and grangers.’’ 

Roosevelt enjoyed the vigorous life of the 
range, thinking nothing of spending as 
much as 18 hours a day in the saddle. But 
he was only a part-time cowboy. He never 
forgot his literary interests and even when 
preparing to chase horse thieves, he wrote 
Lodge. “I shall take Matthew Arnold along. 
I had had no chance at all to read it as 
yet.’* 

He spent part of his time writing and had 
fixed up a study In his ranch house. In 
a letter to his family he told how his time 
was divided! 

**Three out of four days I spend the morn¬ 
ing and evening in the ranch house where 
X have a sitting room all to myself reading 
and working at various pieces I have now 
on hand. They may come to nothing what¬ 
ever, but on the other hand they may suc¬ 
ceed. At any rate I am doing some honest 
work whatever the result is. I have man¬ 
aged to combine an outdoors life, possessing 
much variety and excitement and now and 
then a little adventure, with a literary life 
also." 

Once when a relative was thinking of com¬ 
ing West to visit he wrote back and said: 
"I rather dread seeing you at table, for we 
have of course no social distinctions, and 
the cowboys sit down in their shirt sleeves." 

His family wrote him about the strikes 
that were then troubling the country and 
he answered by saying: "My men here ore 
hard working, laboring men, who work 
longer hours for no greater wages than 
many of the strikers: but they are Americans 
through and through; I believe nothing 
would give them greater pleasure than a 
chance with their rifles at one of the mobs. 
When we get the papers, especially In rela¬ 
tion to the dynamite business, they become 
more furiously angry and excited than I do.’* 

Roosevelt believed In direct action, and 
had little patience for arbitration or a peace¬ 
ful approach. A border Incident with Mexi¬ 
co in the early fall of 1886 bothered him 
and in referring to it be gave first expression 
to an idea that formed the basis of his 
"rough riders’’ in the later Spanlsh-Amerl- 
can War. He wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge 
from Medora: *1 have written on to the 
Secretary of War Endloott offering to try 
to raise some companies of horse riflemen 
out here in the event of trouble with 
Mexico. 

"Will you telegraph me at onoe If war be¬ 
comes inevitable? Out here things are so 
much behind hand that I might not hear 
the news for a week. I haven’t the least 
idea there will be any trouble; but as my 
chanoe of doing anj^lng in the future 
worth doing seems to grow continually 
■mailer I Intend to grasp at every oppor¬ 
tunity that turns up. 

"X think there is some good fighting stuff 
among these harum-scarum rough riders out 
here; whether I can bring it out is another 
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matter. All the boye were delighted with 
your photographi except the one in which 
you left the saddle which they spotted at 
once.** 

Nothing came of the Mexican incident, but 
the idea that there was lighting stuff in the 
harum-scarum West never left Roosevelt. 
Re txirned to it again when he felt a need to 
grasp every opportunity that was available 
to him. 

Roosevelt’s boyish enthusiasm for the bad¬ 
lands and the life of a gentleman cowhand 
lasted until the winter of 1886-87—the win¬ 
ter of the big blizzards that ruined cattle¬ 
men all over the West. He spent that winter 
in the East, as usual, but he returned in 
April to Medora and its desolated ranges. 

”1 am bluer than Indigo about the cattle,** 
he wrote. **lt is even worse than I feared; 
I wish I was sure I would lose no more than 
half the money. $80,000, I invested here. I 
am plannlnc how to get out of it.” 

He wrote to Lodge in the same vein: "Well, 
we have had a perfect smashup all through 
the cattle country. The losses are crippling. 
For the first time I have been utterly unable 
to enjoy a visit to my ranch. 1 shall be glad 
to get home.*' 

But Roosevelt doubtless would have quit 
the West eventually, without the impetus 
provided by the bllnsards. In 1867 he mar¬ 
ried again, and by that time he was again 
taking an active interest in politics. From 
then on his interest in the West was largely 
sentimental. 

He did go back, however, to hunt and to 
seek votes—once while running for Vice 
President in 1900, again in 1903 when he was 
President and looking forward to the nomi¬ 
nation in 1004. 

When his train reached Medora on the 
latter trip, he wrote afterward, "The entire 
population of the badlands, down to the 
smallest baby, had gathered to greet me. 
This was formerly my own home station. 
The old men and women I knew well; the 
younger ones had been wild, tow-headed 
children when I worked along the Little Mis¬ 
souri. They had all gathered in the town 
hall which was draped for a dance. I shook 
hands with them all, and almost each one 
had some memory of special association with 
me which he or she wished to discuss. I 
only regretted that I could not spend hours 
with them.” 

The cowboy who had become President 
then looked back upon his life in the free 
and open West and extracted from it the 
philosophy of his later years. "We knew 
toll and hardship and hunger and thirst,** 
he said, "and we saw men die violent deaths 
as they worked among the horses and cattle, 
or fought in evil feuds with one another; but 
we felt the beat of hardy life in our veins, 
and ours was the glory of work and the Joy 
of living." 

The swashbuckling life of those years was 
gone, as he said, "to the isle of the ghosts 
and of strange dead memories." But Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt had taken with him to the 
Presidency the free spirit of both the old 
and new West. 


Proposed Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW TOUC 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATBB 
Wednesday» April 11 ^legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a letter 
XCVH—App.-124 


from Mr. Robert Delson, of New York 
City, which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post, urging Immediate ac¬ 
tion on the aid to India proposal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Qsaxn roa India, Now 

It is of the utmost importance that Con¬ 
gress should take speedy action to make 
available grain to India and to do so on a 
gift rather than a loan basis. 

Our differences with India on foreign pol¬ 
icy should not lessen our interest in aiding 
Its suffering millions. To argue otherwise is 
to assume that no nation may expect help 
from the United States unless it is a willing 
satellite. Such an assumption can only 
serve the purposes of the Kremlin and mtist 
be vigorously repudiated by the American 
people. I believe, however, that the funda¬ 
mental s]mipathies of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and people are in accord with our own 
and that this will be manifested as our own 
position and that of the Soviet Union is dem¬ 
onstrated in action. 

In the meantime, we should not too hastily 
reject the possibility that India's independ¬ 
ent role may help to retard the transforma¬ 
tion of the political into a military war. If, 
as now appears, this should prove impossi¬ 
ble, our sympathetic imderstanding of India's 
role is likely to influence the Nehru govern¬ 
ment to associate itself more closely with 
the democratic governments against Soviet 
aggression. Let us understand, however, 
that the heritage of suspicion bequeathed 
by western colonialism can be dissipated only 
very slowly and will continue to retard coop¬ 
eration even on matters of common interest. 

In order that the proposed legislation 
should serve its full purpose, the grain 
should be made available as a gift. Careful 
study has revealed the fact that India would 
be unable to repay a loan without seriously 
Impeding its ability to carry out its develop¬ 
ment program, including Its plans for pro¬ 
ducing desperately needed foodstuffs. 

Even more undesirable is the proposal that 
India acquire the grain from us on a barter 
basis. India is already making available to 
us all of the strategic materials and other 
export commodities which she can presently 
produce. (India shipped to the United 
States in 1950 three-quarters of its total ex¬ 
ports of manganese and mica; 1951 deliveries 
are continuing at a greater rate than the 
1960 average.) The dollars she is to receive 
for this are already earmarked for Imports 
of food and other essential commodities and 
could not be diverted to repajnnent of a 
loan. 

Robert Delson, 

Member, American Emergency Food 
Commission. 

New York. 

The United Nations and Commnnist 
China 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ndc unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
by Qould Lincoln, dealing with the war 
In Korea and the attitude of the United 
Nations toward the Chinese Communist 


Government, which appeared recently in 
the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

Ths Polztxcal Mill 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

IT’S TIME UNITED STATES PUBLIC KNEW OF KOREA 

DEALS—^BRITISH SHOULD STOP TAPPING ABOUT 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 

Does the United Nations wish to win the 
war in Korea (against Red China) or not? 
Or is the purpose to make some deal in the 
future which will admit the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government Into the United Nations 
itself? It’s about time these questions were 
cleared up. 

The loud screams from Britain, particular¬ 
ly the members of the Labor government and 
the supporting press, over the military views 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur—who very clearly 
wishes to win the Korean war and not to 
make any concessions to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists—point up the issue. Not only do 
these British demand that General Mac¬ 
Arthur be recalled or controlled, but they 
assert the purpose of the United Nations is 
to avoid an all-out war with China and 
to bring the new China, by peaceful means, 
into the world family of nations. 

THREE major CRITICISMS 

The United Nations many weeks ago voted 
Communist China an aggressor—because of 
the war the Communist Chinese are wag¬ 
ing against the UN forces in Korea. But it 
was with apparent reluctance that the Brit¬ 
ish and some of the other member nations 
supported this condemnation. The Red Chi¬ 
nese remain aggressors. The military situ¬ 
ation In Korea, however, because of the un- 
willlngners of the United Nations to permit 
an attack on Communist bases, supplies, 
and men across the border in Manchuria, 
is made tremendously difficult for the UN 
armies, under the command of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

General MacArthur has been variously 
criticized—in this country as well as in Brit¬ 
ain—for outspoken comments and his pro¬ 
posals that the UN forces attack the Com¬ 
munist bases wherever they find them and 
that the Chinese Nationalist armies In For¬ 
mosa be used in a direct attack upon the 
Chinese mainland. One of the criticisms 
here is that a military commander has no 
buBlness making political statements—such 
as his recent letter to Republican leader Joe 
Martin, of the House. Another is that he 
is preventing a settlement of the war In 
Korea, and a third that his comments and 
proposals threaten to force a third world 
war. 

An answer to the first criticism is that 
Mr. Martin, having made a speech in which 
he urged the use of the Chinese Nationalists 
In an all-out effort to end the Korean War, 
wrote to General MacArthur and asked his 
views. To the second criticism, It may be 
said that the Chinese Communists have 
given no indication they want a settlement— 
and they seem to be satisfied to continue 
a war in which the UN’s armed forces arc 
hamstrung by being prevented from attack¬ 
ing enemy bases. In reply to the criticism 
that MacArthur's statements may hasten a 
third world war, It may be pointed out that 
the present efforts to discredit General Mac¬ 
Arthur can only result In encouraging the 
Chinese Communists to continue the war In 
Korea, and in making them believe that the 
United Nations never Intended to do more 
than slap them on the wrist. 

CLEAR STATEMENT NEEDED 

General MacArthur's letters and state¬ 
ments do not alter the underlying issues 
In this Korean war—waged now by the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, with RusBlan approval 
and supplies, if not men—against the United 
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Nations. A failure of the UN to win the 
Korean war—and by winning the war Is 
meant a settlement that will provide for a 
free Korea, without appeasement of the Chi* 
nese Reds—would be a tremendous blow to 
the free nations which are opposing world 
Communist aggression. The loss of the war 
would mean, in all probability, a consolida¬ 
tion of Asia under Communist domination. 
On the other hand, a defeat for the Bed Chi¬ 
nese would be a major blow to Communst 
aggression everywhere in the world—and 
that Includes Euro^ and the British Isles. 

It’s time that the administration make a 
clear pronouncement on Korea and what goes 
on there, so that the American people, who 
are supplying the vast majority of the fight¬ 
ing men and practically all of the supplies to 
carry on the war, may understand what they 
may expect; and it’s time the British stop 
their yapping about General MacArthur—a 
great general who does not go two ways at 
the same time. 


Should the RFC Be Abolished? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OP MISSOITBX 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Senate 
will soon begin debate on Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, pertaining to the RPC. 

Iiast Sunday, on the American Forum 
of the Air, I debated the proposal. 
Should the RPC be abolished? with Mr. 
Wendell Serge, former Assistant Attor¬ 
ney General of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
the transcript of our discussion. 

There being no objection, the tran¬ 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Should the BFO Be Abolished? 
Announcer. Should the RFC be abol¬ 
ished? 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Oranik, and dedi¬ 
cated to the full and public discussion of 
aU sides of all issues, coming to you from 
the Continental Room of the Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. Each week 
at this time the American Forum of the Air 
presents special guest speakers, so that you 
in your home may enjoy authoritative dis¬ 
cussions of the provocative and vital topics 
of our time. 

Here today to discuss this problem is Sena¬ 
tor James P. Kem, Republican, of Missouri, 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and author of a reso¬ 
lution to abolish the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and Mr. Wendell Berge, former 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States and Chairman of the Small Manufac¬ 
turers’ Emergency Committee, and your 
moderator, Theodore Oranik. 

Moderator Granik. Recent hearings by 
the Senate Banking Subcommittee, headed 
by Senator Fulbrioht, have uncovered evi¬ 
dence of mismanagement and so-called in¬ 
fluence in the granting of loans by the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation—the RPC, 
President Truman has proposed that the 
agency be reorganized, replacing the five 
board members with a single administrator. 
But many have urged that the RPC be abol¬ 


ished; that there is no longer a need for It, 
that its functions can be handled otherwise. 

Today, the American Forum of the Air 
attempts to look at both sides of the RFC 
case. Should the RFC be reorganized? Or 
should it be abolished as proposed by Sen¬ 
ator James P. Ksm, of Missouri? 

Now, Mr. Berge, as Chairman of the Small 
Manufacturers* Emergency Committee, 
would you explain your charges that big 
business is trying to kill off the RFC at the 
expense of small business? 

Mr. BxROE. Mr. Oranik, one of the crying 
needs of small manufacturers and small 
business generally in this country today is 
for long-term and intermediate credit in 
order to expand their businesses and get 
their share of the production that Is neces¬ 
sary for our national economy. 

Local banks are not permitted to make in¬ 
termediate and long-term loans; I mean, 
loans for 3, 6, and 10 years, which small 
business urgently needs. 

When it comes to the big banks of the 
country, the Wall Street banks and insur¬ 
ance companies, they are not interested In 
making a loan for $100,000 or $75,000 in some 
remote place in Georgia or Texas. Moreover, 
since these loans that small manufacturers* 
enterprise needs, generally put those manu¬ 
facturers in competition with big business, 
with monopolistic interests, these banks and 
Insurance companies are all the more un¬ 
willing to help out because it is a well known 
fact that there are interlocking directorates 
between the large, monopolistic corporations 
of the country and the larger banks. 

The banks are represented on the boards 
of the big corporations, and the big corpora¬ 
tions are represented on the boards of the 
banks. They are seizing on this opportunity 
which they think is a windfall because of 
certain revelations about irregularities in the 
RFC. They are seizing on this to make an 
all-out drive for abolition of the RPC which 
I think would be disastrous to the small 
businessmen of the country. 

Moderator Oranik. Senator Kzm, do you 
have a statement? 

Senator Kem. I have seen no evidence 
whatever that big business and banking in¬ 
terests oppose the continuation of the RPC. 
Those who stand to profit from the RFC's 
operations through favoritism and Influence 
are the principal ones that are opposing the 
discontinuation of the RPC. 

Those who value RFC as a useful tool to 
bring about and promote the handout state, 
that Is, as a step toward socializing banking 
In the United States, and those who are 
holding lush Jobs under the RFC. favor its 
continuance. 

Many of these are liberals; that Is, they are 
liberal with other people’s money. 

My opinion Is that the RFC has survived 
its usefulness. For that reason. I have In¬ 
troduced Into the Congress a bill to abolish 
it. lock, stock, and barrel. 

What I propose is an orderly liquidation 
under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Moderator Granik. And with a decent 
burial? 

Senator Kem. Tes; and with a decent 
burial as Mr. Jesse Jones so well said. 

There is nothing so permanent, as has 
been said, as a temporary government 
agency. The RFC was organized as a tempo¬ 
rary agency; It was to last for a year, and 
It was to help banks and businesses through 
the depression. 

Since that time, RFC has been like Topsy. 
It has Just growed and growed. Now w© 
know, unfortunately, it has become more and 
more corrupt. 

Moderator Granik. Mr. Berge, do you think 
it has outlived Its usefulness? 

Mr. Bergi. No; I certainly don’t. The fact 
that it was originally organized for a tem¬ 
porary purpose, I think is irrelevant. 

In 1932, when it was formed, we were in 
a banking and industrial crisis brought 


about by mismanagement of private business. 
A lot of the big banks of the country were 
about to fail. Railroads were in receivership. 
That was the need then, and the RFC met 
that need. It made big loans; loans to ban^ 
like the Dawes’ Bank in Chicago. It was 
$80,000,000 as I recall it. 

1 don’t criticise that because if the bank 
had failed, a lot of people would have suf¬ 
fered. But that was the need then. 

Conditions changed. In the war. World 
War II, RFC was needed for necessary financ¬ 
ing of war enterprises and now, since the 
war. during the late forties. RFC served a 
very important need in supplying long-term 
and intermediate credit to small enterprises, 
small manufacturers who could not get It, 
as I have said before, from their local banks. 

At the present time, the RPC Is needed In 
the mobilization program. Without going 
into detail, it is carrying on the financing of 
many projects that are essential in the mobi¬ 
lization effort which, again, can’t get private 
credit. 

So the fact that something was regarded as 
temporary at its inception, does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that it should be abolished now, 
because times change. Congress has ap¬ 
parently changed its mind from time to 
time by extending the RFC. 

I would like to ask Senator Kem a ques¬ 
tion. He said there wasn’t any evidence that 
big banks wanted the RFC abolished. What 
is the significance of the fact that the Wall 
Street Journal is making an all-out drive 
for its abolishment, and we might mention 
Colonel McCormick’s papers, and the Scrlpps- 
Howard papers, and the fact that it is the 
bigger enterprises and not the small busi¬ 
nesses that want the RFC terminated. 

Senator Kem. I did not know that. I know 
that those papers you have mentioned have 
always stood for the free-enterprlse system. 
They have been against socialization of in¬ 
dustry in any way. 

The disclosures brought about by the Ful- 
brlght committee make it clear that, as a 
result of political pressure, unsound loans 
in large amounts have been made by the 
RFC. In many cases, the Intent of Congress 
has been wholly disregarded. These aromas 
emitting from the RFC—It has been called 
a Royal Fruit Cake—prove that It Is spoiled 
through and through. The American people 
want It abolished. 

Moderator Granik. Do you want to ask a 
question? 

Mr. Berge. I Just thought that it is in or¬ 
der, briefly, to go Into the banking record of 
the RFC. 

Senator Kem. It seems to me. Mr. Berge, 
If you will permit me to say so, you meet 
yourself coming bock. You say, first, that 
the big banks and the big business of the 
country want the RPC abolished, and then 
you complain about large loans made to 
the RPC. 

I think that shows why there is only one 
banker who appeared before the McClellan 
committee. He was Mr. Cosgrlff, the presi¬ 
dent of a bank in Utah and a member of the 
Board of Directors of RPC, who made a 
strong plea for the continuation of the RPC. 
That is the only banker that appeared be¬ 
fore the committee. 

I Just want to say this. One of the fun¬ 
damental principles In the American con¬ 
stitutional system is that the control of the 
purse strings of the Federal Government 
shall remain in the hands of the elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the people. 

The RPC purse strings are In the hands 
of power-hungry, self-seeking bureaucrats 
who never have to answer to the people. 

Mr. Berge. I am not criticizing any large 
loans of the RFC because whether a loan is 
large or small can only be Judged In rela¬ 
tion to the industry. A loan of half a mil¬ 
lion dollars may be large if it Is for a manu¬ 
facturer of toys, say, or gadgets. But it 
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would be email in relation to steel and 
aluminum. What is small business, small 
manufactures, hu to be judged In relation 
to the Industry where the loan is made. 

The loans that the RFC has made have 
promoted competition In steel and in alumi¬ 
num and in other principal industries where 
the loan might, in terms of dollars and 
cents, be large. But the fact Is that some¬ 
thing like GO percent of the loans of RFC 
have been imder a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, and a substantial number of those have 
been under $25,000. 

Senator Kem. Let me say, in that connec¬ 
tion, that 76 percent of the total amount of 
the loans made by RFC have been in loans 
of more than $100,000. In other words, over 
$4,000,000,000 has been loaned by RFC since 
it started, and three-fourths, or more than 
$3,600,000,000 has been authorized In loans 
of more than a hundred thousand dollars. 

Now. we do not have time to go Into the 
loans, but 1 might mention that the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio Railroad received $86,000,003. 
Kalser-Frazer, In 1940, received an RFC 
loan of $44,000,000, and in December of 1063 
came back and got another $26,000,000. Then 
there is the odlferous Lustron loan of $37,- 
600.000. The RFC tells us they have charged 
oil as a loss almost all of that loan. The 
people have taken on Ihe chin a loss of 
$36,600,000. 

Then there Is the Tezmass, or perhaps it 
ought to be called the Texmess, loan of 
$ 10 , 100 , 000 . 

It just does not do to talk here about the 
great beneficence of the RFC to small busi¬ 
ness. The fact Is that over three-fourths 
of their loans have been made to these agen¬ 
cies of special privilege who come down here 
end wangle tlirough loans in tremendous 
amounts. 

Moderator Gbanik. 1 would like to ask how 
this great banking institution can regain 
public confidence after all It took about 
finagling and Improper Influence. 

Senator Kjem. I could answer that ques¬ 
tion. I would like to say that the RFC, In 
my opinion, must go. The people will be 
satisfied with nothing less. They are fed 
up. They are feci up with political favorit¬ 
ism, influence, unearned fees, natural royal 
pastel mink coats, free luxury hotel accomo¬ 
dations for Government officials. 

People from all over the country arc writ¬ 
ing to Members of Congress and asking, 
"Are there no more public morals In Wash¬ 
ington? Have they gone out of style?” That 
sort of thing hurts the pride of every Ameri¬ 
can, every decent American. 

Mr. Bercb. About those things, nobody Is 
going to defend, and I am certainly not, any 
of the Irregularities that have been shown by 
the Fulbright committee. But you do not 
throw the baby out with the bath. Those 
Instances of Influence, deplorable as they 
may have been In some Instances, are not 
any argument against continuance of the 
RFC. 

There have been numerous Instances in 
our history where people have not been en¬ 
tirely faithful to their trust. When Secre¬ 
tary Fall was sent to prison that was no argu¬ 
ment for abolishing the Department of the 
Interior. For that matter, let us look at 
private business concerns. 

There are plenty of Instances where private 
bankers have not lived up to the highest 
ethics of their calling. I remember that a 
man named Whitney and a man named 
Mitchel went to jail in New York for mis¬ 
management and various derelictions In con¬ 
nection with their private banking opera¬ 
tions. That was no reason for closing their 
institutions. 

Senator Kzm. If those men were running 
the RFC. that would be one very good reason 
to abolish It. 

Moderator Oranik. Gentlemen, I have be¬ 
fore me a copy of last year’s Senate hearings 


relating to the transfer of the RFC to the 
Commerce Department. 1 would like to quote 
part of Secretary Charles Sawyer’s testimony. 
He said: 

"I do feel that the lending of money as it 
is done by the RFC, or should be done, is a 
business function. Believing, as I do, that 
the job of the Department of Commerce Is 
to assist business. It does not violate any 
theory of mine, to say that the RFC and Its 
activities Is a very proper part of our effort 
to help American business.*’ 

Just prior to his saying that. Senator 
'SCROEPPBL said: 

"Mr. Secretary, you are the head of the 
great Commerce Department of the country 
and doing a very creditable job. • • • 

I think ^’"at has been pretty generally re¬ 
flected In your activity and In your conduct 
of the Department.’* 

In view of that feeling, would It not be a 
possible solution to put the RFC In the De¬ 
partment of Commerce? 

Senator Kzm. That plan has been before 
the Congress and was turned down some¬ 
time ago. I do not feel that you gain any 
thing by taking the same personnel over and 
putting them under Secretary Sawyer. He la 
pretty busy, busy In court and otherwise. 
1 do not think you gain anything by that. 
I think what the people want's to have the 
house cleaned, lock, stock, and barrel, as I 
have said. 

Mr. Besoe. Certainly there Is no objection 
to cleaning the house. If you have a few 
bad apples in a barrel, you throw them out. 
You don’t throw away the whole barrel. 

The question here Is whether the RPC per¬ 
forms a vital function in our economy or 
not. 

Senator Kbm. There are a lot of other 
questions besides that. One Is whether It 
wouldn’t be a wholesome example to every 
other agency in Washington to move In on 
this one that has proven Itself to be unfaith¬ 
ful In Its trust. 

Mr. Berge. No. Senator, there are a large 
number of employees in the RPC. They have 
a fine technical and competent staff. Only 
a relatively few people have been Involved In 
these charges. 

I want to point this out. At the hearing 
before the Expenditures Committee of the 
Senate, I believe It wae, the Chairman of the 
Board. W. E. Barber, and Director Walter E. 
Copgrlff were complimented by Members of 
the Senate for the way they had administered 
their trust. As I recall It. when Mr. Cosgriff 
pointed out, that In the last 6 months they 
had instituted numerous reforms within the 
organization which saved the taxpayers 
money and which assured better adminis¬ 
tration In the future. Senator Schoeppel, 
from your neighboring state in effect said, 
"I didn’t know about that. Why haven’t we 
learned about It?’’ Mr. Cosgriff stated. "We 
couldn’t get it in the papers. ’They wouldn’t 
print it.” 

Senator Kem. If you are calling Senator 
Schoeppel as a witness for the continuation 
of the RPC, I think you have a very poor 
witness because just yesterday he voted for 
the resolution disapproving the reorganiza¬ 
tion plan of the President. ’The record I 
think shows that Senator Schoeppel Is 
against the continuation of this political 
grab bag for White House favoritism. 

Mr. Berge. 1 don’t know whether voting 
against that particular resolution means he 
is against continuing the RFC or not. There 
are a number of legislators. 1 understand, 
who will disapprove the President’s plan but 
don’t want the RFC abolished. 

Moderator Gbanik. Let us take some ques¬ 
tion from the audience to see how people feel 
about It. 

Congressman Beownson. I have a ques¬ 
tion for Mr. Berge. I am Chables B. Bxowir- 
BON. a businessman and Representative from 
the State of Indiana. 


In this time of Inflation when there ie too 
much money in circulation already, how do 
you justify the effects on our total economy 
of continuing this depression-born RFC 
which loans public funds and only adds to 
the Inflationary spiral? 

Mr. Berge. Sir, since the middle of 1050 
the ofilces of the RFC all over the country 
have been directed only to make loans that 
are connected with the defense effort, de¬ 
fense loans or defense related loans. Those 
are not inflationary. Moreover, loans to In¬ 
crease production, as I understand It, do 
not have an Inflationary effect. Inflation 
comes from a shorta^Te of goods. If the RPC 
hews to this line that has been laid down 
for this period. Its effect is not going to be 
Inflationary. 

Moderator Granxk. Senator Kem? 

Senator Kem. I want to point out In con¬ 
nection with Congressman Brownson’b ques¬ 
tion, that we see the Government crying 
out and scolding the banks for making too 
many loans. The banks are told: "You ere 
lending too freely.” Yet we have 60 or 70 
Government agencies opening the sluice 
gates of public money and distributing It 
around. By doing so they are adding fuel 
to the fires of Inflation. 

As Senator Brso pointed out, by abolish¬ 
ing the RFC you can get rid from the payroll 
over 3,000 people, you can save $18,000,000 a 
year In administrative costs. 

Now there are some useful functions of 
the RPC such as the rubber, tin, and abacA 
programs. They can go to the Commerce 
Department, of the Delense Department, or 
somewhere else. We don’t have to carry on 
this huge agency distributing public money 
all over the United States, to snake farms In 
California, gambling casinos In Reno, Nev., 
and luxury hotels In Florida. I think the 
people are thoroughly convinced that they 
have no Interest in financing enterprises like 
that. 

Mr. Berge. We are talking, Senator, any¬ 
how about the present, and the loans that 
are authorized now are only defense loans 
and defense related loans. 

Senator Kem. Defense production authori¬ 
ties are authorized to make loans for de¬ 
fense purposes directly and are set up to 
do that. There is no reason to have the 
RFC competing with defense production 
authorities in making loans. My position 
Is that most defense loans can be made by 
commercial banks. Where they can’t, they 
ought to be made by defense production au¬ 
thorities. 

Mr. Berge. Do you know. Senator, what 
the small manufacturers in Missouri think 
about this? There have been some 180 of 
them that have been beneficiaries in the last 
couple years when they couldn’t get credit 
from the big banks. 

Senator Kem. I wish time permitted us to 
discuss some of the loans made in Missouri. 

Mr. Berge. Our association of small manu¬ 
facturers has some letters from your con¬ 
stituents who are very eager to have this 
organization continue. 

Senator Kem. It is peculiar and an inter¬ 
esting thing that not one of them has con¬ 
tacted me. 

Moderator Qranik. Let us hear from an¬ 
other Member of the House. 

Congressman LzComfte. My name Is Karl 
M. LeCompte, Member of Congress from 
Ohio. I have a question for Senator Kem. 

Senator, have you at any time asked the 
RFC to make a loan to small private busi¬ 
ness? 

Senator Kem. I am glad you asked that. 
Congressman, because I am glad to be able 
to state my position on that. Since I have 
been In Washington, I have felt that loans 
of the public money when they are made 
should be made on a business basis and not 
a political bat-ls. I have bjen Importuned 
by many citizens in my State to assist them 
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to get loans from the RPC. I have told them 
politely but flrmly that I couldn’t do It. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me to know 
that Mr. Truman has In his files no letter 
from me urging loans from the RFC to pri¬ 
vate business concerns in my State or any¬ 
where else. 

Moderator Qbanxk. Bir. Berge, do you want 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Bebcs. Well. 1 am willing to go along 
on any law which would forbid a Sena¬ 
tor or Congressman from bringing pres¬ 
sure on the RFC to make loans. We are all 
for having this thing conducted on a clean 
basis. My organization of small manufac¬ 
turers Is not seeking, certainly, to condone 
any Influence or favoritism, but Just as we 
would want private business conducted on a 
high standard, we are eager that public busi¬ 
ness should, but people are essentially the 
same whether in Government or out, and 
the banking record of the RFC Is a good 
one. has made money. 

The Senator talked a moment ago about 
economy. The RPC Is one institution that 
has made money for the taxpayers. Its 
losses have been less than 1 percent over 
the years. 

Senator Kem. Senator Williams, of Dela¬ 
ware, Introduced In the Record last Thurs¬ 
day some figures that he has Just secured 
after much Insistence from the Bureau of 
the Budget. Those figures showed that 
RPC has operated at a loss of over $12,000.- 
000.000. 

Now this notion that the RFC has made a 
profit Just cannot stand up. Theodore 
Hertz, the accountant for the Pulbright 
committee, who has been a professional 
accountant of high standing for 20 years, 
says that the figures that the RFC Issued 
showing a profit for 1949 of some $6,000,000 
are absolutely fallacious. As a matter of 
fact, the RPC that year operated at a loss of 
$6,500,000. 

Now I would like to ask any businessman 
in the radio audience if he believes that a 
business that has been conducted as It has 
been ;.hown the RFC has been conducted in 
the last few years can make money. 
Moderator Oranik. Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Beroe. When you say they have lost 
money. Senator, you are taking Into account 
the projects they have operated at the re¬ 
quest of Congress under special legislation 
that required It. They operated the Defense 
Plants Corporation and during the last war 
the RFC had numerous war activities which 
certainly were expendable and not to be 
reckoned as showing a deficit. When I say 
they have made $500,000,1 am talking about 
their banking operations where the RFC 
Board exercised the discretion that bankers 
exercised. 

Senator Kem. I will tell you another rea¬ 
son, Mr. Berge, why I take with a grain of 
salt these figures that have come from the 
RPC showing a profit. The law requires the 
RFC, as every other Government corporation, 
to make to the Congress by January 16 of 
every year a written report of its operations 
during the preceding fiscal year ending June 
30. The RFC has wholly failed to comply 
with that requirement of law. Now If wo 
cannot get the figures from them, except 
after we have a Fulbrlght committee inves¬ 
tigation, should we continue an organiza¬ 
tion like that, lending enormous sums of the 
peoples* money taken from the people In 
taxes? 

Moderator Granik. May we take another 
question? Go ahead, sir. 

Prom the audience. I have a question I 
would like to direct to Mr. Berge. Is not the 
handling of banking matters by the Govern¬ 
ment charged in some quarters with being 
socialistic, being competitive with private 
business? 

Mr. Berge. The RFC loans are not com¬ 
petitive with private business, because the 


RFC won’t make loans imless they have a 
letter from the local bank that it will not 
handle the loan. In other words, the credit 
needs of the country as business is being 
conducted today need an RFC, and the RFC 
will not compete with private banks. The 
trouble is that private banks today don’t 
want to risk capital any more. They sit 
around and clip coupons on Government 
bonds rather than make loans to small-busi¬ 
ness enterprises. So, except for the RFC, a 
lot of small manufacturers today would not 
be in busmess. 

Senator Kem. I Just want to say that I 
think there is no reason for the RPX3 to be 
kept alive any longer. I think its end Is 
overdue. I believe that these men that Mr. 
Berge weeps about, these small-business men, 
can get money at the local banks. If they 
can't get it down there and they are engaged 
in defense activities, they can come up here 
and get it from defense production author¬ 
ities. If they can't get It either place, there 
Is considerable doubt in my mind whether 
in a period of Inllation there is a public In¬ 
terest in having such a business expand. 

Mr. Berge. Our Small Manufacturers' Com¬ 
mittee results from the fact that there are 
plenty of am all-business men who are not 
able to get credit although the enterprises 
are sound. 

Moderator Granik. Time for summary, 
Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Berge. My argument is that there are 
several reasons why the RFC should be kept. 
I won’t undertake to cover them all in the 
summary. 

First, small business finds it difficult. If not 
Impoetlble, to get capital from local banks 
for long-term or intermediate capital in¬ 
vestments and hence must turn to the RFC. 

Second, new business finds It difficult, if 
not Impossible, to got started without ob¬ 
taining Government credit, because, being 
new businesses. It does not have a previous 
record of earnings which can be submitted 
as a basis for obtaining loans; hence they, 
too, must turn to the RPC. 

Third, there Is no doubt but that big In¬ 
vestment houses have agreements with each 
other to restrict the entrance of new business 
In industries dominated by a few firms. 
Firms which arc dominant In the capital 
goods Industries are so interlaced with the 
investment houses and the banks that the 
investment banking facilities of the country 
do not look with approval In many cases on 
promoting competition for existing business. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, Mr. Berge. 

Your summary, Senator Kem. 

Senator Kem. What Mr. Berge has been 
talking about is clearly a violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and 1 wonder why, 
when Mr. Berge was head of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, he 
did not prosecute people who were doing 
things like that. 

The RFC’s contribution toward a sound 
economy In my Judgment has been on the 
negative side since the close of World War 
II. There Is no public interest In prolong¬ 
ing the life of a business that can’t exist 
without artificial oxygen from the Public 
Treasury. There Is no public interest In 
financing a business where the people run¬ 
ning It have no particular qualifications 
or have had no experience In business. 
There is no public interest in forcing com¬ 
petitors to the wall by artificially flooding 
the market with goods of a Government- 
financed enterprise. 

All of these economic sins are being com¬ 
mitted by the RPC. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you. gentlemen. 
You have been listening to a discussion on 
"Should the RFC be abolished?’’ Our 
speakers have been Senator James P. Kem, 
Republican, of Missouri; and Mr. Wendell 
Berge, former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States and chairman of the 
Small Manufacturers' Emergency Committee. 


Fair Representation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it Is grat¬ 
ifying to note that H. R. r648, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, Mr. Celler, 
has aroused Nation-wide interest and 
support. Typical of editorials appearing 
throughout the country is the following 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
News of April 2, 1951: 

Fair Representation 

Each Member of the United States House 
of Representatives ought to represent ap¬ 
proximately the same number of people. 

There are good reasons why each can’t rep¬ 
resent exactly the same number. But there’s 
no good reason for, and no fairness In, the 
huge disparities that now exist. 

One Ohio Representative, for example, has 
over 908.000 people in his district. Another 
from the some State has only 167,000. And 
one from South Dakota has only 148.000. 

In six States there Is a difference of more 
than 400.000 between the populations of the 
largest and smallest congressional districts. 

In six other States, the gap Is more than 
300,000. In 12 others. It is more than 200.000. 

That’s not all. Some States, Instead of 
forming new districts as their populaticns 
Increase, elect Representatives at Large. And 
many States have districts “gerrymandered" 
into peculiar shapes to block In or block out 
groups of voters for political advantage. 

Growth of the Nation’s population, as 
shown by the 1950 census, means that some 
States are now entitled to more seats In the 
House, others to fewer, others to their present 
number. 

So, before the 1952 elections, redlstrictlng 
will be necessary In many States and desir¬ 
able In almost all. This redlstrictlng ought 
to correct the present inequities. Represent¬ 
ative Emanuel Celler, Democrat of New 
York, has Introduced an administration- 
sponsored bill Intended to force their cor¬ 
rection. 

The bill proposes: 

That each State entitled to more than one 
Representative shall establish a congressional 
district for each Representative. (To stop 
the practice of electing Congressmen at 
Large.) 

That each district shall be composed of 
compact and contiguous territory. (To stop 
gerrymandering.) 

That each district’s population shall not be 
more than 15 percent larger or smaller than 
the average number obtained by dividing the 
State’s total population by the number of 
districts In the State. (To insure that each 
Representative shall represent as nearly as 
possible the same number of people.) 

Mr. Celleb’s bill would enforce itself by 
denying a seat in the House to any Repre¬ 
sentative elected from a district not con¬ 
forming to the bill’s requirements. He says 
the Supreme Court has held that Congress 
has power to set up standards which the 
States must follow. 

Many politicians, In and out of Congress, 
may not like this bill because It would de¬ 
prive them of unfair political advantages 
now enjoyed. 

But citizens who believe that each Ameri¬ 
can has a right to an equal and effective 
voice In the conduct of his Government 
should favor and work for adoption of such 
reform as Mr. Celler proposes. 
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A Tnikitli View on FriendtUp WHh Israel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW TOME 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker. Turkey 
and Israel are sometimes referred to as 
the only two great military powers of the 
Near East and the only two countries 
in that area of the world that are truly 
democratic. Both are great friends of 
the United States. 

In this connection, I believe the Mem¬ 
bers of this House will find it extremely 
interesting to read the views of a Turk¬ 
ish official on the friendly and peaceful 
relations of his country and Israel. 
Turkey, a Moslem country, was one of 
the first in the Near East to grant recog¬ 
nition and establish friendly relations 
with Israel. 

Mr. Altemur Kilic, the author of the 
article The Friendship of Turkey and 
Israel, is an information officer in the 
press bureau of the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Information at the United Nations. 
He is scheduled to return to Turkey soon 
to assume the editorship of a new after¬ 
noon newspaper in that country. His 
article appeared in the March-April 1951 
issue of the magazine Land Reborn, 
published by the American Christian 
Palestine Committee, and is as follows: 

The Fkiendbhxp or Turkey and Israel 
(By Altemur Kilic) 

I feel safe in asserting that Israel has no 
better friend in the Middle East than the 
Turkish Republic. This friendship Is not 
merely a government-to-government rela¬ 
tionship. Nor Is it only the Realpolitlk of 
both nation's statesmen. On the contrary, 
the friendship goes deeper; for Israelis and 
Turks have. I believe, much in common. 

Foremost among the factors which en¬ 
courage Turkish-Israel friendship Is the 
youthfulness of minds and Ideas in both 
peoples. Although Turks and Israelis are 
proud of their respective pasts, they have 
their eyes firmly fixed on the future. 

Secondly, both Israel and Turkey are Euro¬ 
pean In outlook. They may be situated on 
the western fringe of Asia, but neither the 
customs nor the culture of the Orient have 
as much Influence as do the mores and 
morals of the West. 

Thirdly, both Turks and Israelis are actl- 
vistic in their approach to social and political 
problems. Both nations are not retarded 
by a yearning for the splendors and glories 
of their historic pasts. They are rather Im¬ 
pelled by a modern desire to rid their lands 
of the disease, poverty, ignorance, and feudal 
structures which have far too long been the 
curse of the Middle East. Here both Israel 
and Turkey Join In a modern crusade. 

Fourthly, Turkey and Israel are the only 
two genuinely democratic states in the entire 
Middle East. Turkey granted full diplomatic 
recognition to the new State of Israel, not 
only because the Turkish people admired 
the courage and steadfastness of the Jews in 
their recent struggle for a home of their 
own, and their zeal In creating their new, 
modern state, but also because Turkey an¬ 
ticipated a healthy flow of Israel-Turkish 
trade and thus an ever closer bond between 
the two lands. (It is true that our economic 
relations with Israel mean, at present, many 
more exports from Turkey to Israel than 


exports from Israel to Turkey; but this Im¬ 
balance is In process of being righted.) 

In these four respects, we Turks directly 
parallel the Israelis. On several other scores 
we have somewhat divergent characteristics: 

1. Turkey must transform its masses into 
an Industrial population while Israel must 
reverse the industrial-rural process for many 
tens of thousands of its people. 

3. We still have a considerable amount of 
Illiteracy to alter; Israel has an unusually 
high rate of literacy, not alone for the Middle 
East where illiteracy abounds, but even in 
comparison with the highly literate nations 
of the European land mass. 

3. Turkey has moved swiftly In this past 
generation since the days of the great Kemal 
Ataturk. but still has a long road to travel 
in search of its ultimate goal of urbaniza¬ 
tion. Industrialization, modernization, and 
western education; Israels' particular prob¬ 
lems are. In contrast, those of deurbaniza¬ 
tion and the training for productivity and 
integration of Its Industry and agriculture. 

4. Turkey belongs to the West, not only 
because the Soviet Union demands our vital 
Straits and two of our eastern provinces, but 
also because of our concept of democracy. 
Israel, doubtless mindful of the problematic 
fate of several million Jews still behind the 
iron curtain In Russia and Soviet-oriented 
lands, prefers a policy of “nonldentlflcation” 
with either East or West: but Turkey believes 
Israel’s preoccupation with her own particu¬ 
lar problems will, in time, give way to the 
necessity of taking sides in the East-West 
struggle and Joining a collective security 
arrangement against the Soviet bloc. 

I believe that Turkish-Israel friendship 
promises many fruits for the future, within 
both the framework of Middle Eastern 
politics. In particular, and the framework 
of our common quest for world peace. In 
general. 


Two-Ocean Issues Unchanged 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following: 
Two-OCEAN Issues Unchanged—MacArthur 

Was Rioin in 1042 as He Is Now in Pleas 

FOR Due Attention to Pacific 
(By David Lawrence) 

Starting Just 9 years ago, in the spring of 
1942, and continuing from then on through¬ 
out most of World War II, the same contro¬ 
versy was going on as Is emerging today— 
how much force to allocate to Asia and the 
Pacific and how much to Europe. 

But the public didn’t know much about 
it at the time, nor did it know how earnestly 
General MacArthur, backed up by Fleet Ad¬ 
miral King, pleaded for enough strength to 
win the war in the Pacific. 

The fundamental Issues haven't changed. 
When all the emotion has been removed 
from the present atmosphere of politics In 
Washington and London, and the European 
leaders face realistically the fact that from 
the Pacific Ocean can come a direct threat 
to United States territory In Alaska and to 
our vital bases on Okinawa, the PhillpplncB, 
and Japan, a global strategy and viewpoint 
will come Into its own once more. 

It was because the American people for 
the most part had their eyes fastened on the 


spectacular battles in Europe that they did 
not appraise the remarkable struggle under 
heavy odds that our Army under MacArthur 
and our Air Force and Navy put up In the 
Pacific against a major power which had the 
naval strength and the air power to sweep 
to the tip of southeast Asia even while fight¬ 
ing a major war on the mainland of China. 
All this happened In the three long years 
before VE-day, while the American public 
looked on It as a secondary. If not unimpor¬ 
tant, adventure In what was sometimes re¬ 
ferred to in a somewhat derogatory fashion 
as “island hopping.” 

Few people today realize that, apart from 
heavy casualties of ground troops, 10,000 
American hoys were killed or wounded on 
the decks of American naval vessels in the 
immediate vicinity of Okinawa—the largest 
casualty list for a single battle in the his¬ 
tory of any navy—as the ships stood guard 
there like sitting ducks for 83 days. They 
couldn’t move away because the Navy’s own 
air power was busily engaged In protecting 
ground operations and no other air power 
was available In the western Pacific to de¬ 
stroy the bases on Formosa, on the main¬ 
land of China and In south Japan from 
which the suicide planes were coming day 
after day. It did not hearten the American 
boys on the ships or In our Army and Marine 
Corps fighting on Okinawa—we had more 
than 275,000 men committed to the action 
there—to be told that our big B-29'6 were 
doing strategic bombing and were destroying 
vital factories In Japan. What the troops 
and sailors wanted and begged for was the 
destruction of the land bases Just a few 
hundred miles away from which those enemy 
bombers were coming to Okinawa. It was 
the same old story of Inadequate strength. 

General MacArthur begged his country¬ 
men not to forsake those vital air and sub¬ 
marine bases, but to do everything In our 
power to help Chlang Kai-shek or any other 
friendly Influence Inside China so as to keep 
the Communists from dominating the Far 
East. It goes without saying that the next 
time all of China and Korea and Important 
bases in Japan will be In the hands of a 
hostile power unless the Communists are 
licked—and licked now. 

It is therefore, a basic concept of global 
strategy which was Ignored by the European 
press and to no small extent by those Amer¬ 
ican observers who regarded the present flare- 
up as Just a little matter of personalities or 
of excessive zeal by a prominent general. 
What seems to be overlooked Is that, if world 
war III breaks out, the Pacific Ocean will 
not be a quiet lake. There are big factories 
on our Pacific coast which will hardly be 
Immune from attack If the defenses of the 
Pacific are neglected—If America does not 
plan Its strategy so as to reach out as effec¬ 
tively to destroy submarine bases In Asia 
as we appear to be doing with respect to 
those hostile bases in Europe from which 
submarine threats can come to menace ship¬ 
ping and the transportation of troops In 
the Atlantic. 

Europeans who are not bounded on any 
coast by the waters of the Pacific do not seem 
to realize that the United States is a two- 
ocean country. Even today the European 
press Is talking about American military 
strength getting bogged down in Asia as If 
there were some magic way of erasing the 
Pacific and the Asiatic strongholds from the 
map and persuading the military chiefs of 
the Communist regime politely to give up 
any idea of attacking us from that quarter of 
the globe when war comes. 

High officers of our Navy, It can be stated 
positively, say that, while General MacArthur 
has not always selected the most tactful 
way to express himself, fundamentally he 
was 100 percent right when he declared 
America must be sure of winning the war 
now In Asia or else Europe will be lost too. 
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Their unhappiness is, of course, only the 
toxic poisoning of their self-centerednesa. 
They never get themselvet. off their hands. 
On the other hand, you think of a great 
soul like Paul, chained In a prison cell, writ* 
ing confidently to his friends, ‘T have 
learned In whatsoever state I am to be con¬ 
tent.” Anyone who can s^y that has mas¬ 
tered one of life's hardest lessons. What 
happens to us is not the decisive factor. It 
is our inner response that tells the story. 
Happiness is mental rather than environ¬ 
mental. In his deep concern for others. Paul 
had learned to think less and less about him¬ 
self. There is no Inner peace without that. 
Dr. McCracken writes of a woman who had 
lost her son and had become bitter, hard, 
and Inconsolable until her health failed and 
her mind weakened. Her husband took her 
to a famous French neurologist who under¬ 
took an unusual method to effect her cure. 
He took her for a long drive through vil¬ 
lages that had borne the fear and fire and 
devastation of war. "Madam,” ho said, “in 
nearly all these humble little homes there 
Is a poor woman who has lost a son. In 
some there are mother'- who have lost two 
or three sons. Is your grief greater than 
theirs? Go home and bear :,our sorrow with 
courage and patience." Some of us, I feel 
sure, would be ashamed of our petty com¬ 
plaints if we had imagination enough to 
understand the far heavier loads some people 
are carrying with cheerfulness and fortitude. 

Probably there would be no disagreement 
among us this morning as to the value of 
contentment. Yet, I venture to say, that it 
is not the supreme goal of life. A popular 
radio program advertises the fact that Its 
product comes from contented cows. ITiat 
brings to your mind a lovely pastoral scene— 
a herd of cattle grazing peacefully In lush 
meadows under a bright summer sky—amid 
all the beauty of the countryside. But we 
humans are different from cows. We have 
moral consciousness. We have ambitions. 
We have ideals for ourselves and for our 
world. We dare not live in lazy indifference 
to what goes on around us. There are times 
and places and situations in which we have 
no right to be contented. We have no right 
to live In peace with racial discrimination 
and social injustice. We have no right to 
close our eyes to slums and poverty and 
crime. Who wants to live with inner peace 
that can be had only by closing one's ears 
to the still, sad voice of humanity? 

When Catherine the Great made a tour of 
her country, her ministers went ahead of her, 
carefully arranging her schedule. Nice little 
homes were built along the route the Em¬ 
press was to travel—like the fake houses that 
are a part of Hollywood technique—made 
for the cameras, not to live in. Peasants 
were instructed to appear along the road¬ 
way wearing their Sunday best, with happy 
smiling faces. The lame, the blind, and the 
deformed were hustled off the streets. The 
Empress must sec no misery and want. She 
must not know the desperate condition of 
her people. 

What decent person wants contentment 
at such a price? I think Pulton Oursler is 
right In something he wrote recently: "Our 
greatest danger Is not from Russia, but from 
ourselves, from our growing disregard of 
principles, and our reliance upon expediency. 
Along this immoral road, we have already 
gone too far. feeling meanwhile more dis¬ 
content than ever before. In book shops 
and drug stores, in correspondence courses 
and lectures, we seek peace of mind, peace 
of soul. Our private lives reflect the public 
evidence of decay and we are not happy 
about It. The renewal of conscience In 
modern society Is Its only hope.” 

We Americans may well take that rebuke 
to ourselves. We are an easy-going, com¬ 
placent people, too ready to compromise 
with evil because It takes too much trouble 
to correct it. Perhaps the greatest weak¬ 


ness In our country today Is our lack of 
moral Indignation. We have no right to be 
satisfied with the low moral standards that 
prevail in high places today. We have no 
right to make peace with crooks and gam¬ 
blers and racketeers and to accept the crim¬ 
inal alliance between the underworld and 
politics. The scandals that have come out of 
the mismanagement of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the brazen peddling 
of influence In high government circles, the 
old Pendergast morals that are ^o generally 
accepted in Washington today, the betrayal 
of trust by officials in our State Depart¬ 
ment. and the nonchalance of those who 
call treason only a "red herring” ought to 
stir us with righteous wrath. At any social 
gathering you can hear plently of grumbling 
about the corruption in Washington, but 
how easily we charge It off as the inevitable 
spawn of politics. “To the victor belongs 
the spoils” we say. and with a synical shrug 
of the shoulders, we seem to imply there 
Isn't anything we can do about It. 

But there is something we can do about 
It. We can examine our own individual 
lives and strive to correct what is wrong 
with them. Bad government always leads 
to our own doorsills—our willingness to live 
with low and easy moral standards. We 
are like the farmer who said “Don’t tell 
me how to farm any better. I don't farm 
as good now as I know how.” Most of us 
make the same confession. We don’t live 
nearly as well as we know how. We know 
better, but It Is too much effort to do better. 
We permit our children to do questionable 
things, not because we approve of them, 
but because we don’t want them to be 
thought queer or different from our neigh¬ 
bor's children. With most of us selfishness 
Is still the major sin. Expounding his 
philosophy of life, George Jean Nathan, the 
drama critic, said, “To me pleasure and my 
own personal happiness are all I deem 
worth a hoot.” There is pure, unadulterated 
selfishness for you Where would our city 
and our country be if all of us decided 
that the only thing worth a hoot is our 
own personal happiness? What decent per¬ 
son wants contentment if It mean.s only the 
ability of the biggest hog to get to the 
feeding trough first? 

Religion can bring us inner peace. But 
it ought also to fill us with divine discontent. 
Religion was never meant to be an anesthet¬ 
ic. Paul spoke of it as power. The word that 
he used was "dunamos.” Dynamite, if you 
please. Every moral gain that has ever been 
made In this world was the result ol some¬ 
one’s revolt against the status quo. 

Again and again in the Gospels we hear 
Jesus saying, “Ye have heard It said of old 
time • • • but I say unto you.” He 

walked straight across those old traditions 
and they snapped like cobwebs. It Is pleas¬ 
ant to think of the Master healing the sick, 
forgiving the sinful, and taking little chil¬ 
dren Into His arms to bless them. But there 
Is no mistaking the moral indignation that 
flamed In His words and looks as he lashed 
out against the moral complacency of his 
times. 

On this Palm Sunday we think of that 
strange procession that paused for a mo¬ 
ment on the brow of Mount Olivet before en¬ 
tering the Holy City, There were tears in the 
Master’s eyes. He was not thinking of him¬ 
self and the suffering that lay ahead for him. 
He was thinking of the city and the people 
He loved, so blind to their Impending fate. 
How contented the city was as It lay there 
bathed In the morning sunlight—how proud 
of its past history, how indifferent to Its 
spiritual need. There was Pilate, the Roman 
Governor, the very embodiment of human 
pride—^more concerned about holding his 
office than administering justice, and ready 
to turn an innocent man over to be cruci¬ 
fied rather than take any chance of stirring 
up trouble for himself. Jesus must still 


weep when He sees how much Irresponsibil¬ 
ity still remains In high places. 

There were the money changers In the 
temple, making fat profits out of their un¬ 
holy traffic In the sanctuary of God. They 
had turtledoves for sale. Who raised them? 
They came from the pigeon farms of Annas, 
the ex-high priest and lather-ln-law of 
Calaphas, the reigning high priest, and they 
sold, of course, for a nice profit. If you 
wanted to buy them you ?iad to exchange 
Roman coins for temple currency, for the 
roman coins bore the Image of the hated 
Emperor—and the exchange, of cource, 
brought further revenue for the high priest. 
Is it any wonder that Jesus strode Into 
the temple a few days later and drove the 
grafters out. It wasn’t the small whip of 
cords that frightened them. It was the high 
and holy Indignation they saw In those eyes 
that looked straight through them. And He 
said unto them: “It Is written. My house 
shall be called the house of prayer; but ye 
have made It a den of thieves.” Graft is still 
graft, whether It be In turtle doves or deep 
freeze deals or mink coats or bribes paid by 
the underworld for police protection or the 
public money siphoned off to Individuals by 
Inffuential politicians. 

Jerusalem was quite content that spring 
morning when Jesus looked out over the 
city with tears In His eyes. How perilous 
complacency can be. Little did the people 
understand or care about the destruction 
that was Impending. 

What of America? I pray that the spirit 
of Jesus may fill us with divine discontent 
with all that is wrong in our national life. 
Wherever there is injustice, wherever there 
is racial hatred ''iid discrimination, wher¬ 
ever tliere Is graft, corruption, and crime, 
wherever low moral standards prevail, we 
have no right to be contented. Are we for 
Jesus or against Him? Each gives his answer 
by the quality of his own life. 


VA Sees Doctor, Nurse Loss to Armed 
Services 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLEVEUND M. BAILEY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as further 
proof of the desperate situation that has 
developed in our veterans’ hospitals, due 
to inadequate medical, dental, and nurs¬ 
ing staffs, I wish to include in the Ap- 
peidix of the Record a statement by 
Maj. Gen. Carl Gray. Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, dealing with the prob¬ 
lem that now exists and with the acute 
situation brought about by the arbitrary 
action of the armed service in raiding 
these staffs by calling up for active duty 
medical reservists and other medical 
men now in the service of the Veterans' 
Administration. 

General Gray’s letter, which follows, 
is self-explanatory: 

VA Bees Doctor, Nurse Loss to Armed 
Services’ Needs 

(By MaJ. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administra¬ 
tor, Veterans’ Affairs) 

Washington. —^An 8-year-old specter has 
returned to haunt Veterans’ Administration 
officials—the serious depletion of profes¬ 
sional medical personnel by the present 
military situation. The situation isn’t as 
desperate as It was In early 1943 when the 
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loss of doctors threatened to wreck the en¬ 
tire VA medical set-up, but Is gradually 
moelng In that direction deQ>ite law and 
and increasing work load. 

VA has lost approiimately 400 physicians 
to the Armed Forces since the start of the 
Korean hostilities. Nearly that many nurses 
have been called to active duty, and the 
dental service losses have been In about the 
same proportion. 

The growing shortage of physicians Is the 
gravest of VA’s medical manpower problems. 
Approximately half of VA's 4.000 full-time 
doctors are Reserve officers. Many of these 
are senior Reserve officers In organized units. 
Others are senior Reserves not In organized 
units but In categories badly needed by the 
Armed Forces. Add to these the residents 
In the Reserves and those vulnerable to the 
draft, many of whom were trained as Navy 
V-*128 or under the Army specialized train¬ 
ing program, and the picture becomes even 
darker. 

WHAT VA IS OOTNO 

First, VA is attempting to call to atten¬ 
tion the fact that under the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act, as amended, it has prior¬ 
ity equal to that of any other agency In 
the manpower pool and the problems of sup¬ 
ply. This VA did not have In 1043. 

Second. VA has established a manpower 
board that makes representations to the 
Armed Forces for delays in calls to active 
duty of all physicians, dentists and nurses 
and for many other essential medical per¬ 
sonnel who are members of the Reserves. To 
date, the board has been only moderately 
successful, and the best It can obtain for 
those ordered into uniform is a 6 months de¬ 
lay. Full-time physclans . subject to the 
draft must take their chances with their local 
selective service boards, but hospital man¬ 
agers have been Instructed to go to bat for 
them wherever possible. 

Third, Representative Edith Nourse Rogers 
has Introduced H. R. 2996 in the House of 
Representatives, a bill that would have the 
effect of freezing all VA Department Medicine 
and Surgery employees In their positions. 
This measure, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, should have 
the immediate effect of emphasizing the seri¬ 
ousness of the situation and may result at the 
hearing in calling attention to the little- 
noticed fact that VA does have equal priority 
under the law and that It was the Intent of 
the Congress to confer such a priority on VA 
to prevent the very thing that is now hap¬ 
pening. 

LOAD IS INCREASING 

Fourth, representatives of VA's Department 
of Medicine and Surgery have appeared be¬ 
fore the Health Resources Advisory (Rusk) 
Committee of the National Security Re¬ 
sources Board and. together with the Deputy 
Administrator, have conferred with the 
NSRB chairman to present VA’s problem. 
They have also appeared with the Deputy 
Administrator before the Armed Forces Per- 
sonel Policy Board to point out that we have 
a current and Increasing load, a part of which 
can be attributed to the agreement by VA 
to accept as patients service personnel with 
certain types of chronic Illnesses and dis¬ 
abilities, They have further pointed out 
that the existing procedures for calling Re¬ 
serve officers have resulted In serious losses 
In certain categories of medical specialties. 

Deferments and delays in calls to active 
duty provide little help since they are but 
temporary in nature and there is no source 
of medical manpower from which replace¬ 
ments can be recruited. 

VA officials hoi>e that one or all of the 
four courses of action will stem or help to 
stem the tide. Otherwise VA will be placed 
In the same disastrous position as It was in 
1042 when no positive protective action was 
taken until too many of Its physicians and 
dentists had entered the military service. 


Finally, the only effective procedure was the 
commissioning of VA physicians and dentists 
generally, and eventually It was even neces¬ 
sary for the Armed Forces to supplement 
VA staffs with military personnel. 


Price Control on Copper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. FXXDOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
letter received by me from Mr. R. M. 
Eaton, resident manager of the Hazard 
Insulated Wire Works, division of the 
Okonlte Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 

Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 
WilkeS’Barre, Pa., March 28, 1951, 
Hon. Daniel J. Flood, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: In letter of the 16th (acknowl¬ 
edging receipt of Bache & Co.’s release en¬ 
titled “Bucking the Law of Supply and De¬ 
mand,’’ you asked me to prepare a statement, 
which I have been trying to do ever since. 

It has taken so long because I feel that 
handling of the copper situation by present 
governmental controls Is not entirely in ac¬ 
cord with basic economy, as I understand it. 
I do not pretend to be an economist, but in 
nearly 60 years of active business life have 
always found supply and demand to be the 
factor regulating price, and it would seem 
to me the metal markets are simply acting 
In accordance with the law. In this respect 
let me quote ^rom the above-mentioned re¬ 
lease: 

“When that law (supply and demand) Is 
Interfered with, then supply and demand get 
out of balance. Representatives of the do¬ 
mestic copper-producing industry who met 
recently in Washington with officials of the 
Defense Minerals Administration, told these 
officials, according to the trade press, that 
current celling prices on copper are diverting 
some foreign supplies from the domestic 
market. We anticipated that that would 
happen, and in our market letter dated Feb¬ 
ruary 13. 1951, we said: 

“ ’If the Government should Impose a 
celling on the domestic price of copper and 
If this celling should be lower than the 
world price, the domestic supply position 
may be placed in double jeopardy, through 
a drop in domestic output and the loss of 
foreign copper. Producers in other parts of 
the world will seek an outlet for their copper 
where the highest prices arc being paid and 
many European consumers are already pay¬ 
ing more than cents for copper and are 
anxious to buy large quantities at higher 
prices.’ 

“It should be obvious that If this situation 
Is allowed to continue unchecked, the do¬ 
mestic shortage of copper is likely to become 
much more serious than it Is already.’’ 

The above being so. It would seem to me 
that the 2-cent-per-pound import on copper 
should be suspended, and It should have 
been done long ago for the benefit of every¬ 
one and not retained for the benefit of a 
■mall minority group. The market should 
be allowed to find Its own level so that con- 
■umers permitted to use the metal for mak¬ 
ing civilian articles (who are unable to get 
all they need at the market price of 24^ 
cents per pound) can buy additional 
amounts at whatever price necessary and 


pass this Increased cost on to customers who 
want to buy their products—no matter what 
the price Is. 

While certain producers may accumulate 
enormous profits by this process, they could 
be siphoned off to the Government by excess- 
profits taxes, so that in the long run the 
Government would benefit. 

It Is my contention, therefore, that all 
producers of virgin materials should be en¬ 
couraged to produce, since everything is in 
short supply. It is also my contention—as 
stated above—that there is no greater in¬ 
centive to production than the natural law 
of supply and demand. If that law is al¬ 
lowed to function freely, all domestic and 
foreign producers will be attracted to the 
best market—which should be in this coun¬ 
try since the potential consumption Is far 
greater here than anywhere else In the world. 

The present price controls and tariffs on 
virgin materials are preventing necessary 
supplies of these materials, and Congress 
can profitably weigh the advantages of free 
markets for these raw materials versus the 
hamstringing caused by controls. 

Very truly yours. 

Hazard Insulated Wire Works, 

Division op the Okonite Co., 

R. M. Eaton, Resident Manager. 


Graft Endancert Federal Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the March 22 issue of the Verndale Sun, 
published in Verndale, Minn., appears 
the Weekly Newsletter of Representa¬ 
tive Fred Marshall, Sixth District, Min¬ 
nesota. Representative Marshall is 
known throughout the State of Minne¬ 
sota as a man of great integrity, sincer¬ 
ity, and courage. His comments regard¬ 
ing moral and ethical standards of con¬ 
duct in the Federal service are worthy 
of the study and attention of every citi¬ 
zen. I ask unanimous consent that Rep¬ 
resentative Marshall's newsletter be 
published in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Graft Endangers Federal Service 

Everyone interested in honest government 
must be bewildered and shocked by the al¬ 
most daily reports of corruption and scandal 
being disclosed in Government operations. 
The very fact that this is headline news in¬ 
dicates that it is the unusual and not the 
usual. 

I have no patience with those who betray 
their fellow workers and their Government 
by dishonesty. They are parasites and we 
must work to rid our Government of them 
and their practices. Their effect is even 
more far reaching than their immediate evil. 

It is difficult to know just how much our 
Government has been weakened by reluc¬ 
tance of good men and women to accept 
positions because of these episodes. 

In hearings last week on the Voice of 
America program It was revealed that Edward 
Barrett left Newsweek magazine at a con¬ 
siderable financial sacrifice to take charge of 
this important work. He then discovered 
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that topflight personnel he needed refused 
to accept positions for fear of character as¬ 
sassination and the stigma of bureaucracy. 

This situation makes it Imperative that the 
present disclosures be pursued and that 
action be taken to encourage the loyal offi¬ 
cials and employees who are quietly and 
efficiently serving the taxpayer. Only by 
ridding Government of graft and corruption 
can confidence be restored. 

Corruption is not new or unique. Every 
administration has suffered from the greedy 
and power-hungry who seek to use Govern¬ 
ment for their own selfish Interests. No po¬ 
litical party is Immune from those within its 
ranks who are there only for power or profit 
without regard for Its political philosophy or 
principles. 

This is true at every level of government— 
city, county. State, and Federal. And It will 
remain true until the facts are given to the 
people and they act to correct the abuses of 
authority and prestige. Our kind of govern¬ 
ment docs not usually permit these things to 
remain hidden long, unless the people them¬ 
selves permit It. 

Those who out of false loyalty to party or 
friend^ defend dishonesty are must guilty. 
The attitude of my party or my friend.s, right 
or wrong, Is moral cowardice which breeds 
corruption and undermines the fabric of 
government. 

Outright theft or embezzlement In gov¬ 
ernment cannot go long undetected. More 
dangerous are the peddlers of influence, the 
6-percenters, the fixers, and the shake-down 
artists. These are the men and women who 
use their positions and their friends for per¬ 
sonal gain. 

The acceptance of a mink coat by a White 
House stenographer from persons interested 
In obtaining Federal assistance is an indi¬ 
cation of moral laxity which a good citizen 
cannot condone. 

The whole Intricate maze of doubtful 
operations In the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by some of Its officials endan¬ 
gers a program which makes 80 percent of 
Its loans to small businesses needing less 
than $50,000. But this fact is obscured by 
the dl.sgustlng spectacle of Its officials col¬ 
laborating with men In the White House and 
in Congress to set up questionable finan¬ 
cial ventures and Miami Beach hotels. 

Throughout history there has been a mar¬ 
ket for the intangible commodity known as 
Influence. As long as men choose to bo 
greedy and to profit from the needs or suf¬ 
fering of others, there will be a market 
for influence. 

In exposing the officials who willingly per¬ 
mit themselves to be used, we sometimes 
overlook the moral degeneration of those 
who buy Influence. Those who sell Influ¬ 
ence and those who buy Influence are equally 
bad. 

Elected officials as well as appointed offi¬ 
cials are a part of the pattern of evil. 
Charges of patronage being peddled over 
the counter In Mississippi are not Isolated 
incidents. Employment of persons by any 
agency without regard to ability Is a dan¬ 
gerous practice. We, too, find people ad¬ 
ministering important programs who have 
little conception of the problems Involved. 

It Is shocking to find that many Congress¬ 
men and Senators are receiving retainers or 
salaries from other sources. I have found 
my Job more than a full-time Job—It Is a 
Job that can never be completely done. Yet 
If these men are accepting salaries or re¬ 
tainers they must be providing services. And 
can anyone vote in the best interests of 
all of the people of a district, If he stands 
to make personal profit for a particular in¬ 
terest? 

Though committees of the House and Sen¬ 
ate are performing a great service In un¬ 
covering corruption and dishonesty. Congress 
must also look at itself. It may bo legal 


for a Senator to spend thousands of dollars 
of the taxpayers' money to send telegraphic 
accotmts of his speeches all over the coun¬ 
try. It may be legal but It is morally wrong. 

This is the heart of the problem. Many 
of the practices disclosed are not Illegal. 
Yet. we cannot set mere legality as the 
standard of public life. Rather we ought 
to set the moral virtues as the standard of 
service In Government and to restore con¬ 
fidence In Government. 

Fred Marshall. 


In Memory of the Greatest American 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
the fortune of our Nation to have had 
great leaders come to the fore in the 
times of crisis. Six years ago tomorrow 
the free world mourned the death of one 
of the great leaders of all time—Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. He came to us when 
our Nation was in the midst of a terrible 
depression. He warned against fear and 
made the decisions which led us out of 
the depths of economic distress. He was 
ready when the Nazi monster unleashed 
war on our world. His decisions and his 
leadership led the free world to victory. 

Six years ago tomorrow his successor. 
President Han*y S. Truman, stepped into 
Roosevelt’s shoes. President Truman 
has had to make great decisions during 
his 6 years in office. Every decision he 
has made has been made in the desire 
and in the great wish that it will take 
us farther down the road to eventual 
peace and security. President Truman 
had a tremendous decision to make on 
the question of using the atomic bomb. 
He made his decision resolutely. 

He had a decision to make as to 
whether our Nation would give its un¬ 
failing support to the international 
cause of the United Nations. His critics, 
those men of little faith fought him, but 
he has not turned back. 

He fought for the Truman doctrine, 
he gave his wholehearted support to 
make the Marshall plan work. His was 
a guiding hand in bringing the North 
Atlantic Pact into being. 

Last year he was faced with an in¬ 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by the 
forces of the Kremlin. He made the 
decision that the Kremlin had gone far 
enough. The people of the free world 
have applauded his decision. His de¬ 
cision was made in the belief that it 
was another contribution to peace. 

It Is not easy to make controversial 
decisions in the time of great crisis when 
emotions and partisanship are running 
rampant. History only will record the 
correctness of the decision which is 
made, and history will record that the 
great decisions which have been made 
in the first 6 years of President Tru¬ 
man’s administration have been made 
in the interest of peace for our genera¬ 
tion and for generation to come. 


Sometime in today’s early hours Presl- 
Ident Truman had to make another 
controversial decision of high moment 
to the world; and, knowing the storm of 
abuse which would fall on him» he 
made that decision resolutely; To re¬ 
lieve Gen. Douglas MacArthur of his 
command functions. 

This was a decision as painful as any 
ever made by President Roosevelt; and 
it may be as great in its impact on the 
world’s future. 

I remember vividly the sense of loss 
that I felt myself when I learned of 
President Roosevelt’s death; I know that 
almost every man and woman in the 
free world felt the same sharp sense of 
personal desolation; and I know that 
Harry Truman, taking his sacred oath 
of office in the midst of the world’s 
greatest war was not immune. 

He has told us so; humbly and hon¬ 
estly, he has told the world that his only 
hope was to so conduct his office that he 
would not be ashamed to face his pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Surely today we need to hark back to 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his calm assurance. We need to remem¬ 
ber his most striking phrase: “All we 
have to fear is fear itself.” 


Rev. Joseph Murgas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Ajml 11, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am privi¬ 
leged to represent in this House the 
Eleventh Pennsylvania District, com¬ 
prising the county of Luzerne in the 
State of Pennsylvania, with Wilkes- 
Barre as the county seat. And further I 
have the distinction of living in that part 
of the cUy of /Wilkes-Barre—up in North 
Wilkes-Barre—within the very parish so 
satisfactorily served by that great and 
beloved priest, distinguished scholar and 
scientist. Rev. Joseph Murgas. 

And so on this day in April I use this 
great forum of democracy and freedom 
to pay tribute to his memory and I read 
from the book written by Mr. Stephen J. 
Palickar, an excellent biography of 
Father Murgas: 

Rev. Joseph Murgas 

As a servant in the vineyard of Christ, a 
humanitarian, and a man of science, Rev. 
Joseph Murgas’ Immutable characteristic was 
his intense love of truth and accuracy, A 
conspicuous manifestation of his quality In 
hls life Is traced to the early days of his 
priesthood when, as an austere art critic In 
hls native Slovakia, he pointed to the false 
Interpretation of a painting In the Hungar¬ 
ian House of Parliament by a famous Magyar 
artist who attempted to portray a certain 
historical event In the life of two nations. 
The circumstances which followed the daring 
performance of Father Murgas brought him 
to America where, as a priest, he continued 
to spread the truth of the gospel to hls 
countrymen, a task he was aptly qualified to 
fulfill because of hls sympathetic under- 
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standing of the human heart and a firm be¬ 
lief In the immortality of the soul. 

His keen intellect and the blessing of his 
theological training helped In providing him 
with a sound scientific grounding which not 
only added to his lore, but also proved bene¬ 
ficial to civilization. In this category his 
fertile brain enabled him to emerge as a 
pioneer invontor In the field of wireless teleg¬ 
raphy and radio, and as a result of his work 
in this realm of science, he gained an aura 
of glamour which since has been denied him. 

In addition to his religious, social, artis¬ 
tic, political and naturalistic accomplish¬ 
ments, Father Murgas’ creative ability led 
him to Invent a new and faster method of 
wireless communication known as the **Tone- 
cystem” by which, Instead of the *‘dot** and 
“dash” spar k impulse used in the Morse 
method, a musical effect arranged in differ¬ 
ent tones representing each letter of the 
alphabet was used to dispatch messages by 
wireless telegraphy. 

Rev. Joseph Murgas further delved, and 
was the first to succeed in transmitting 
voice Botmds by means of wireless which con¬ 
tributed toward making his device the fore¬ 
runner of present-day radio. 


An Ei-Arti!lerj Captain Fires a General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
artlllcry captain has achieved the ulti¬ 
mate. He has fired the general. 

1 wonder what Hiss counseled this. 

The supreme irony is that Mr. Truman 
invokes the Constitution as the basis of 
his action. This is the same Constitution 
which Mr. Truman flouted when he 
plunged the Nation into war without the 
authority of the Congress. 

History records that one famous 
American general was fired—Gen. 
George McClellan—because he would not 
fight. Not until this morning, however, 
has an American general been fired be¬ 
cause he insisted upon fighting a war he 
had been ordered to prosecute. 

The President complains that Mac- 
Arthur “is unable to give wholehearted 
support to the policies of the United 
States Government and of the United 
Nations.” 

He spoke more truly than he realized. 

Certainly MacArthur has been unable 
to give his wholehearted support to the 
tragic absurdity that it Is possible to re¬ 
pel and defeat aggression without de¬ 
feating the aggressor and without using 
every military resource to accomplish 
that defeat. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to a blockade of For¬ 
mosa which denies the Nationalist 
Chinese Government the right to ful¬ 
fill its United Nations obligation to re¬ 
sist aggression. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to failure to provide 
South Koreans with arms to resist the 
invaders of their homeland and thereby 
save countless American lives. 


He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to policies which pre¬ 
vented his carrying the war to the 
enemy's supply bases. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to the perpetuation of 
a futile stalemate in an aimless war 
which already has cost nearly 60,000 
American casualties. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to policies which can 
have no ultimate outcome but appease¬ 
ment. 

If that is insubordination, then mil¬ 
lions of MacArthur's fellow Americans 
are insubordinate. 

Will the ex-artillery captain fire them, 
too? 


Operation Statesmen—Increased Enroll¬ 
ment at Military Colleges Points Up 

Need for an Air Force Academy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

or NEW YOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. O'TOOLE, Mr. Speaker, v recent 
issue of Newsweek Magazine carries on 
the cover a picture of West Point cadets 
in the historic dress uniforms that are 
a heritage from the earliest days of the 
United States Military Academy. Out 
of date though these uniforms of 1802 
seem in the year 1951, there is nothing 
old-fashioned, out-of-date, or superflu¬ 
ous about the training the cadets at the 
Academy are receiving today. These 
picked young men. being educated at 
public expense, are being educated to 
become public leaders. As the author of 
the article states: 

In the present (or Kremlin-spooked) 
world it was apparent that, whether all 
Americans liked it or not, military leader¬ 
ship was playing and would continue to play 
a vital part in Government policy and ad¬ 
ministration. As Oen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, re¬ 
cently put It: “Today, in this half peace, 
half war, neither the soldier nor the diplo¬ 
mat alone can lead the American people in 
a wise course of international action. Both 
voices must be heard if American policy is 
to be realistic and effective.” 

Pacing the realities of this period of 
tension in which we live, the West Point 
Military Academy is giving its hand¬ 
picked men the best education for all 
eventualities—and for service to their 
country as soldiers and leaders. 

What is happening at West Point is 
also happening at Annapolis, at the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
and at eight civilian schools specifically 
recognized by the Department of De¬ 
fense as preferred sources for ofilcer 
procurement. New courses are prepar¬ 
ing men for new responsibilities. In¬ 
creased applications are permitting new 
and even higher standards of selection. 
But new quotas are also permitting 
larger graduation classes. The military 
schools of the country are girding to 


face an emergency, and are in every way 
proving their own sense of responsibility 
to the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Newsweek article 
on what the military academies are do¬ 
ing to turn out the best men. mentally, 
morally, and physically, to serve our 
country in any eventuality, one impor¬ 
tant fact is conspicuous by its absence 
There is no Air Force Academy. There 
is nowhere in the United States an acad¬ 
emy that trains leaders for our United 
States Air Force in the way in which 
other schools train leaders for our Army, 
our Navy, and our Coast Guard. 

The Air Force, it is true, has its own 
cadets—and trains them to be pilots, 
navigators, and bombardiers. But their 
Air Force training is technical and be¬ 
gins only after their required civilian 
and academic training has been com¬ 
pleted. The Air Force has no oppor¬ 
tunities and no facilities for taking 
young men just out of high school and 
giving them the sort of intensified train¬ 
ing in leadership that the other services 
are giving other young men who will 
become leaders. 

This deficiency is being met, after a 
fashion, by taking 25 percent of both 
Annapolis and West Point graduates for 
the Air Force—an expedient that creates 
a situation that is at once unfair to the 
Air Force and to the other services. It 
deprives both the Army and the Navy of 
leaders trained for the respective needs 
of these services, whereas it gives to the 
Air Force officers primarily trained in 
fields other than those involving basi¬ 
cally Air Force requirements. Basically, 
the training that must be given an Army 
officer is training in civil engineering, 
and West Point graduates have built 
most of our harbors, many of our bridges, 
and our great Panama Canal. Basically, 
the training that must be given a naval 
officer Is training in mechanical engi¬ 
neering, and Navy Academy graduates 
are outstanding among men who follow 
the sea. But what the Air Force re¬ 
quires is officers trained in aeronautical 
engineering—for the mastery of a third 
element, that is neither sea nor land. 

The unfairness of the existing situa¬ 
tion points up the pressing need for an 
Air Force Academy, but the need is now 
greater than the need of a single serv¬ 
ice for military leaders. In this air age. 
in which our suiwlval may depend on our 
ability to retain control of the air. not 
only over the United States but over any 
lands where freedom is threatened, the 
need is for strategists who are educated 
in the problems, the tactics, the responsi¬ 
bilities and the science of the air. 

The forces with which we are con¬ 
fronted in the world today demand that 
we seek perfection in our armed force. 
We must rely on quality rather than 
quantity, on the effective use of tech¬ 
nical equipment rather than on man¬ 
power. Along with other essential qual¬ 
ities our officer corps must have a high 
intelligence and educational level. All 
of them should, in fact, have a full col¬ 
lege education as a minimum require¬ 
ment. 

If an Air Academy could be opened in 
the summer of 1952, its first contribution 
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to an increase in the officer corps of the 
three services would not occur before 
1956. The first full strength class of 
graduates could not reasonably be pro¬ 
duced earlier than 1960. Hence, it is 
perfectly true that an Air Force Acad¬ 
emy, even if authorized today, would 
have little or no effect on the specific 
emergency with which we are now con¬ 
fronted. But the tensions that disturb 
the peace today may well last through 
the lifetime of most of us. and through 
future generations. We must build our 
defenses not merely for 1951, but for 
1961. and for all the years ahead. An 
Air Force Academy at this time is neces¬ 
sary as part of our long-range insurance, 
not merely to build up the Air Force but 
the Army and the Navy as well, since 
West Point and Annapolis do not actual¬ 
ly meet the needs of Army and Navy, 
much less those of the Air Force. 

We must remember the stern warning 
of Winston Churchill, who said: 

Fur good or ill, air mastery is today the 
supreme expression of military power. 

If the United States is to retain leader¬ 
ship in the world, and hence in the air. 
it becomes the responsibility of Ameri¬ 
can citizens and of the American Con¬ 
gress to establish an Air Force Academy 
that will produce the leaders qualified to 
win and maintain for us military mas¬ 
tery in this element which Americans 
were the first to conquer, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Congressional Record 
the article, Operation Statesmen, from 
the March 25, 1951, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

The article is as follows: 

West Point Producing Soldier Statesmen 

AS Military Colleges Face Biggest Boom 

The rush was on. There hadn't been any¬ 
thing like it since 1942. While many college 
leaders in America deplored the loss of boys 
to the services and predicted declines in en¬ 
rollment of up to 40 percent, military col¬ 
leges braced themselves for the biggest boom 
in their history. 

The three service Academies—^West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Academy at 
New London. Conn.—are limited by law in 
their enrollments. They were turning away 
more applicants than ever before. Most of 
the eight "tin colleges." civilian schools espe¬ 
cially recognized by the Pentagon for their 
strict military training, were getting about 
two or three times as many applications as 
they could accept. The eight: Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Clemson Agricultural 
College, the Citadel. Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute, Norwich University, Pennsylvania Mili¬ 
tary College, and North Georgia College. In 
Army slang they are called "tin” to differen¬ 
tiate the "brass," or top officer personnel, 
which traditionally comes from the oflaclal 
schools. Gen. George Marshall, top Army 
officer of the Second World War and present 
Secretary of Defense, Is a graduate of VMI. 

The tin colleges, vhose enrollments now 
total some 13,000, could expect the pressure 
on them to got heavier. Since the schools 
require virtually all male students to take 
ROTC and live a military life in uniform, 
the recent Senate draft bill (Newsweek, 
^'^nreh 19) grants the ROTC men of these 
elglit colleges the same deferments as service- 
Acodemy students. The House bill, up for 
an early vote, contains the same provision. 
And the 100 Regular and 400 Reserve Army 
commissions that usually go to these 8 
schools will be more than doubled this June. 


ACADEMY RUSH 

At Annapolis, largest of the service Acad¬ 
emies, 3.600 middies were cramm&d Into huge 
Bancroft Hall's space for 2,900. The present 
student body Is the largest In the 106-year 
existence of the Naval Academy. 

The Coast Guard Academy, smallest (with 
an enrollment of 600) and youngest (75 
years old) of the federally supported Acad¬ 
emies, had room for only 1 out of every 30 
men who qualified mentally. In February, 
6,201 tooks its exams; only 200 were picked. 

West Point, oldest of the three official 
military schools, was taking the boom most 
calmly. Celebrating the start of its one 
hundred and fiftieth year Inst week, the 
great gray fortress above the Hudson main¬ 
tained the same enrollment that it had 6 
years ago—the authorized 2,496. But for last 
year's 14 Presidential appointments, 310 had 
competed. Some 1,500 Regular Army per¬ 
sonnel applied for the Point; 60 applicants 
took exams, and 12 were selected. Congress¬ 
men and Senators appoint 86 percent of the 
cadets and 60 percent of Annapolis’ middies. 
Some reported 100 applicants for each of 
the 4 Point and 5 Annapolis appointments 
which they may have attending at the same 
time. 

Military instructors saw only one rea.son 
for the boom. Thousands of boys prelerred 
several years In a military school, followed 
by an officer’s commission, to a drafted pri¬ 
vate’s Job in the Infantry. As for the service 
Academies, by initial selection, training, and 
constant culling in the course of the free 
education they give their students, they still 
produced most of the cream of the country’s 
military leadership. And of a significantly 
different kind. 

In the present (or Kremlin-spooked) 
world It was apparent that, whether all 
Americans liked it or not. military leader¬ 
ship was playing and would continue to play 
a vital part in Government policy and ad¬ 
ministration. As Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, recent¬ 
ly put It: "Today, In this half peace, half 
war, neither the soldier nor the diplomat 
alone can lead the American people in a 
wise course of international action. Both 
voices must be heard if American policy is 
to be realistic and effective.” 

There was no question that the voice of 
the military was being heard In statesman¬ 
ship. George C. Marshall, Virginia Military 
Institute, 1901; Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Bradley, United States Military Academy, 
1015, were clearly helping to shape the vital 
foreign-policy decisions of the Republic. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1903, could not stay out of the 
dire headlines from Asia even if he wanted 
to. Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nlmltz, United 
States Naval Academy, 1906, headed up the 
ticklish work of the Presidential Commis¬ 
sion on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights. 

LEADERSHIP 

Both Annapolis and West Point have real¬ 
ized the new trend in military education. 
Since the end of the Second World War, both 
have established new departments of "lead¬ 
ership.” Of the approximately 3,000 hours 
each West Point cadet spends in study and 
recitation during his 4 years, roughly 40 
percent are now devoted to soclal-human- 
Istic studies. (Cadets take an additional 
2,000 hours of military training, mostly in 
the summer.) 

Old-time Pointers might frown on such 
newfangled Ideas. These were certainly dif¬ 
ferent from the original concept of a United 
States Military Academy when it was founded 
as an engineering school under MaJ. Jona¬ 
than Williams In 1802. The original 6 
officers and 10 cadets had dwindled to 1 
of each by 1812, when the war with England 
brought new strength to the United States 
Military Academy. In the nineteenth cen¬ 


tury, Pointers built all the Nation's main and 
cross-country railroad lines and mapped and 
surveyed the coasts and frontiers. Later 
they completed such major engineering proj¬ 
ects as the Panama Canal. 

Something like that atmosphere has re¬ 
turned to the Point. Under its 1945 Super¬ 
intendent, MaJ. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
geography was restored after a 60-year ab¬ 
sence from the curriculum; history of the 
Far East. Russia, and Latin America, and 
United States diplomatic history were mod¬ 
ernized. Subjects like economics of security 
now give first classmen (seniors) training in 
resources and manpower and their capability 
of conversion to a wartime economy. Stu¬ 
dent conferences with other colleges bring 
cadets in contact with their civilian brothers. 

In International relations, contemporary 
problems are studied. In part of the course— 
Operation Statesman, begun in 1947—first 
classmen finish their international-relations 
training by studying a major United States 
foreign problem. In groups of 18, they ex¬ 
amine and report on such thorny projects 
as writing a peace treaty for Japan or Ger¬ 
many. implementing the point 4 program, 
or proposing United States policy toward the 
disposition of Italy’s former African colonies. 

.1ETS AND ATOMS 

Each cadet must take a language—the 
only choice he has in the curriculum—and 
180 hours of English. In the sclentlflc-en- 
ginoering side (jf his liberal education, the 
Pointer studies atomic energy and electronics 
via oversize machines and demonstrations. 
The principles of Jet propulsion can be 
learned firsthand from an F 80 Jet engine 
donated last January by the Air Force, 
whither, incidentally, 25 percent of the ca¬ 
dets and of the Annapolis middles go on 
graduation. The $180,000 gift is the only 
such bodiless engine outside research labora- 
torle.s and roars its exhau.st out over the Hud¬ 
son River, much to the consternation of 
nearby Cold Springs. N. Y., residents. 

The department of military psychology 
and leadership, suggested in 1946 by General 
Elsenhower, proposes to the cadets such con¬ 
crete problems as how to tell an Incipient 
squad leader that he is about to be sent to 
cooks-and-bakers school instead, how to cope 
with a pregnant girl who accuses a soldier In 
your company of fatherhood, or what to tell 
your roommate when he breaks a fighter- 
plane formation which you command. (An¬ 
napolis has a similar course.) Military psy¬ 
chology and leadership also oversees the ap¬ 
titude system whereby each man grades the 
100 men of all classes in his company on 
leadership qualities. Each cadet is rated 9 
times In his point career. If he consistently 
ends up at the bottom of the list, he gets 
advice from his superiors and the staff psy¬ 
chologist. If this docs not help, he Is advised 
to resign without disgrace becau.se of his 
lack of leadership qualities. (Annapolis ap¬ 
titude ratings do not permit a middle to rate 
a man above him.) 

PLEBES AND RULES 

Military psychology and leadership also 
takes the plcbes (freshmen) under its wing. 
Hazing and the miseries of "bracing” (.suck¬ 
ing in the chin and stomach, throwing out 
the chest and shoulders) were long the tradi¬ 
tion at the Point. Today the plebe need 
never brace in public and physical hazing 
is forbidden. As one first classman puts 
It, “Instead of driving the plebes we’re leav¬ 
ing them alone. That old stuff was non¬ 
sense.” Plebes each have an officer adviser 
among the 310 faculty members. These 
advisers invite the plebes to their homes 
and listen to their worries. 

Bound by duty and honor, cadets are now 
allowed to drink in uniform 25 miles from the 
Academy (formerly they never could drink 
In uniform). While the new Point Super¬ 
intendent, MaJ. Gen. Frederick A. Irving, 
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Who took over in Januaryis willing to truet 
hia men with less dleclpllne under the honor 
system, Annapolis Is now undergoing a 
tlghtening-up of already strict rules. Vice 
Adm. Harry W. Hill, Superintendent since 
last April, felt the middles were having It 
too soft. First classmen who In years past 
enjoyed every other week end off have sud¬ 
denly found that they now have only four 
or five a semester. Annapolis plebes may 
not “drag" (date) except on rare occasions. 

Civilians may wonder at the purpose of 
such training. But it is part of the Acad¬ 
emies’ attempt to turn out the very best 
men mentally, morally, and physically. 

About half of each Coast Guard class 
"bilges out" before graduation, as the heavy 
engineering course Is a tough one. Some 
25 out of every 100 middles don’t make it. 
West Point has managed to cut Its "found¬ 
lings" from 60 percent 100 years ago to 
the present 20 percent. At the eight tin 
colleges drop-outs are much lower, with 
Texas A. & M.’s 11 percent unusually high. 

Training for peacetime governmental serv¬ 
ice, as well as possible war command, has 
put a tremendous responsibility on the mil¬ 
itary academies and colleges. Out of a wave 
of applicants they have had to choose not 
only the good men. They have had to pick 
the best—and give them the best education 
for all eventualities—to wit, "Operation 
statesmen." 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, in connec¬ 
tion with the recall early this morning 
of General MacArthur, an editorial en¬ 
titled “What Now. Mr. President?” pub¬ 
lished today in the Washington News. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

What Now, Mr. PresidentT 

Now, Mr. President, that you have fired 
General MacArthur. what next? 

You have appointed General Rldgway as 
his successor to all United States and UN 
Par Elast commands. 

Yet, 2 days ago, General Rldgway said: 

"I see no end to the military operations 
unless there Is a political settlement. I have 
no personal knowledge of ncgotlatloub for a 
political settlement. • • • There Is 

nothing transitory, nothing temporary, about 
this situation we are in so far as a fight 
against communism is concerned. For Com¬ 
munist leaders this is a life and death strug¬ 
gle. The Communists will not vary their ob¬ 
jectives. These fellows are out to destroy us 
no matter how long It takes.” 

Isn’t that the same thing that General 
MacArthur has been saying? 

By firing General MacArthur. Mr. President, 
have you come any closer to winning or end¬ 
ing the war In Korea? 

That, eventually. Is the test you must meet. 

^General Irving succeeded Maj. Gen. Bry¬ 
ant E. Moore, General Taylor's successor in 
1949. General Moore recently died In Korea 
after a helicopter accident. 


Serving General MacArthur’s head up on a 
platter may temporarily appease the yapping 
yahoos of the British Socialist Government. 
But Britain has only 13,000 ground troops in 
Korea. 

It may bring a frenzied delight to Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. But India has sent 
only an ambulance unit and some gunny 
sacks to Korea. 

It may give some satisfaction to the 
French, but they have only 600 men In 
Korea. 

Yet, what word goes to the 250,000 Ameri¬ 
cans alive and fighting In Korea? What is 
to be done In retribution for the 60,000 
American casualties. Including the 9,000 
American dead—what assurance that their 
bleeding and dying shall not have been In 
vain? 

General MacArthur has been sacked be¬ 
cause, it is said, he was insubordinate. 

General MacArthur’s crime Is that he saw 
no sense in fighting a losing or a futile war. 

He insisted that we get this war over 
with—by victory, as has been the American 
habit. 

To do the job, he asked for reinforcc- 
mentn—from all members of the United Na¬ 
tions—and a free hand to mount the maxi¬ 
mum counter-offensive against the enemy. 
He asked that the 500,000 troops of Nation¬ 
alist China be permitted to fight on our side. 

He asked lor these things because he 
wanted to win the war so that our troops 
could come home. 

Secretary of State Acheson and the British 
Socialists and Nehru have won a great vic¬ 
tory, They have got General MacArthur’s 
scalp—which has been their goal for many 
months. 

But now that the diplomats and the politi¬ 
cians have taken over this war, what are 
they going to do with It? 

The President’s order relieving General 
MacArthur of his command authorized him 
to Issue such travel orders as he wishes to 
go any place he sees fit. But that does not 
apply to the 260,000 American troops under 
his command. They are left in Korea. 

What is to be done about those men? 

What about Korea? 

What about the rest of Asia? 


Centralization of Military Apparent Aim 
of Vinson UMT Proposal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there Is 
strong evidence to support the convic¬ 
tion that the UMT proposal submitted 
by Secretary of Defense Marshall repre¬ 
sented one more attempt in the series of 
efforts to centralize a!l military power in 
the Federal Government. 

The most ominous feature of the UMT 
issue will be missed completely if this 
factor is overlooked or minimized. 

The fact that both the Senate UMT 
bill, as finally adopted, and the House 
bill, now under consideration, modify the 
original Marshall bill provisions to some 
degree, particularly so far as the status 
of the National Guard is concern^, does 
not alter the facts as to the apparent 
intent of General Marshall and the 
Pentagon to move substantially closer 


to complete centralization of military 
power. 

Unless there Is constant alertness to 
this aspect of the UMT proposal, there 
is still no assurance that this further 
centralization will not be an effect of 
UMT legislation. 

The original Marshall bill puts Con¬ 
gress on notice as to the Pentagon’s in¬ 
tent and continued desire on this score. 
It puts Congress on notice that there has 
been no serious effort to approach the 
problem of preparedness through the de¬ 
centralized National Guard approach. 
And it certainly puts Congress on notice 
that it can expect stubborn resistance 
and obstruction, so far as the Pentagon 
is concerned, to any attempt to make 
that approach. 

THE GRAY BOARD’S KIDNAPING PLAN 

. There are strong grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the Marshall UMT bill was an 
attempt to accomplish, through the 
back door, what it hoped to achieve by 
the 1948 proposal to kidnap the National 
Guard. 

It is important, for background pur¬ 
poses. to review the essential facts of 
this kidnaping effort, represented by the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Civilian Components, commonly called 
the Gray Board, in its report of June 30, 
1948. 

On October 13.1945—just prior to the 
retirement of General Marshall as Army 
Chief of Staff—a statement of approved 
War Department policies affecting the 
National Guard of the United States and 
the Organized Reserve Corps was issued 
by the War Department. This plan con¬ 
templated an M-day force, to comprise 
the Nation’s first line of defense, made 
up of approximately 850,000 men in the 
Regular Army and Air Force, another 
680,000 men in the National Guard, and 
approximately 220,000 men in the Or¬ 
ganized Reserve, for a total of 1,750,000 
men capable of Immediate mobilization 
in the event of aggression. 

In 1947 the Committee on Civilian 
Components was brought into being. 
Its report of June 30, 1948, included cer¬ 
tain findings and recommendations 
which added up to a proposal that the 
National Guard be brought directly un¬ 
der control of the Federal Government. 

Before these findings and recom¬ 
mendations are cited, however, attention 
should be called to the constitutional 
provisions regarding a decentralized 
militia which, today, is the National 
Guard of the several States. 

THE PROVISIONS OP THE CONSTITUTION 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
provides: 

The Congress shall have power— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia, and for governing 
such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively, the appointmen: of 
the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline pre¬ 
scribed by Congress. 

The Constitution, in the same article 
and section, also provides: 

The Congress shall have power— 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
1 opriation of money to that use shall ba 
foi- a longer term than 2 years. 
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The significance of these two provi¬ 
sions is a twofold balancing of powers, 
responsibilities, and authority so far as 
the Armed Forces of the Nation and the 
States are concerned: 

First. The Federal Government was 
given the power to provide for a stand¬ 
ing Army, subject to the 2-year appro¬ 
priation limitation; the Federal Govern¬ 
ment also was given authority to pre¬ 
scribe the discipline to govern the State 
militia. 

Second. The States were assured the 
support of the Federal Government for 
its militia—National Guard—since the 
Federal Government would organize and 
arm these State troops; at the same time 
the States retained control over the mili¬ 
tia through its power to appoint the offi¬ 
cers and train the troops comprising the 
militia. 

This, then, is a provision for effective 
decentralization of military control and 
authority except (a) for Federal control 
of the standing Army; (b) Federal con¬ 
trol of the militia when called into the 
service of the United States. 

Thus the Constitution did not contem¬ 
plate (a) a permanent, peacetime Fed¬ 
eral Militia; (b) the right of the Federal 
Government to federalize the militia in 
peacetime—that is, at any time other 
than when necessary “to call forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel inva¬ 
sions.” 

GRAT REPORT PROPOSAL 

The Gray report held that “the Na¬ 
tional Guard must be directly under Fed¬ 
eral control” in order to accomplish its 
accepted national role or mission as de¬ 
fined in the October 13, 1945, War De¬ 
partment policies. 

The report further recommended 
specifically: 

1. Establishing the Reserve forces of the 
Army under the Army clause of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

2. Establishing the Reserve forces of the 
Air Force under appropriate (Federal) legal 
authority. 

3. Incorporating the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve Corps into the Army 
Reserve force under the name of the “Na¬ 
tional Guard of the United States.’’ 

4. Incorporating the Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve Into the Air Force Reserve 
under the name of the “United States Air 
Force Reserve.” 

Subsequently the Secretary of Defense, 
on December 15, 1948, recommended to 
the President, among other things, the 
federalization of the Air National Guard, 
and greater Federal control over the per¬ 
sonnel, equipment, facilities, and alloca¬ 
tion of moneys to the States. 

PROTESTS MADE BY STATE LEGISLATURES 

These developments brought vigorous 
protests from the States. Memorials to 
Congress were adopted opposing the 
proposed federalization. Besides the 
Michigan Legislature, acting under dates 
of April 29 and May 17,1949, similar ac¬ 
tion was taken by the States of South 
Carolina, Maryland, South Dakota, In¬ 
diana, Massachusetts, Utah, Arkansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, and Oregon, accord¬ 
ing to the Congressional Record. 

The Michigan resolution stated, among 
other things: 


Such federalization would violate the prin¬ 
ciple of State's rights. 

• • • Federalization • • • would 

violate existing agreements between the 
Federal Government and the sovereign States 
whereby the States accepted In good faith 
the allotments made by the War Department 
in 1946, and have completed the organiza¬ 
tion of such allotments, Insofar as author¬ 
ized by the Congress and for which funds 
have been provided. • • • 

• • • Federalization would destroy at 

one blow the Nation Guard as it now exists 
• • • and would result in the centraliza¬ 

tion of all military power In the Federal 
Government and ultimately in the hands of 
a few, and thus pave the way for the estab¬ 
lishment of a dictatorship, military or other¬ 
wise, in this country. • ♦ • 

• • * The States * • • would be 

compelled to organize and maintain State 
troops at great cost to the States with the 
result that there would thus be maintained 
a Federal reserve and State military force, 
creating a great duplication of effort and 
expense. (Congressional Record, vol. 95, 
pt. 6. pp. 7214-7216.) 

The resolutions adopted by the other 
States contained similar statements as 
to the consequence of proposed federal¬ 
ization of the National Guard. 

STATEMENTS BY GEN. JULIUS KLEIN 

In an address at Bloomington, 111., 
January 27,1949, Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, 
commander of One Hundred and Ninth 
Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade, Thirty- 
third Division, Illinois National Guard, 
made these statements regarding the 
proposed federalization of the National 
Guard : 

irom time to time, powerful groups of in¬ 
dividuals have sought to destroy the tradi¬ 
tional principles upon which the National 
Guard was founded and has been main¬ 
tained throughout our history. They have 
repeatedly attempted to kidnap the Guard 
from the States and place it directly under 
control of the Federal Government. The 
latest assault on the National Guard, and 
the rights of States, has been launched un¬ 
der the cloak of so-called unification of the 
Armed Forces by the Committee on Civilian 
Comix)nent8. 

General Klein quoted former Gover¬ 
nor Green, of Illinois, as saying: 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
the Governors of almost all States when I 
say that we will fight to the last ditch against 
this proposal. National Guard officers and 
men have proven themselves superior to the 
fighting men of the strongest militaristic 
nations of the world. They are ready for 
effective action sooner than officers and men 
In the Federal Re.serves which were organ¬ 
ized after World War I. * • ♦ I believe 

* * * the War Department records will 

reveal that in World War II not a single 
unit of the Organized Reserve Corps was 
called into Federal service as a unit—a rec¬ 
ord not conducive to capturing the trust 
and confidence of the Nation. 

General Klein then added: 

The Federal Government has also had 
direct Federal control of the Organized Re¬ 
serve Corps since the end of World War II 
and has had the opportunity to make the 
Organized Reserve Corps as efficient as the 
National Guard is under State control, but 
has failed to do so. Thirty years of appar¬ 
ent failure with the ORC prior to World 
War n and continued failure since World 
War II is a poor recommendation. What 
assurance has the Nation that the Army, 
with the National Guard under Federal 


control, will be more successful than the 
States have been? 

General Klein pointed out that the 
concern of the Gray board over delay 
In putting the National Guard into Fed¬ 
eral service and transfer of Federal prop¬ 
erty could be corrected by an amend¬ 
ment to the National Defense Act “which 
would automatically place the National 
Guard under Federal control the instant 
Congress declares a National Emer¬ 
gency.” He said such a recommenda¬ 
tion had been submitted to the Defense 
Department some time ago. 

Then General Klein gave this warn¬ 
ing; 

It is not too difficult to visualize that at 
some luture time an ambitious, selfish In¬ 
dividual, group or organization would be able 
to use this great power to continue Its con¬ 
trol of the Government, or endeavor to 
seize such control. This one poaslblllty 
alone is enough to condemn forever this 
great centralization of power, which one day 
might place this, the last free nation in 
the world, in Jeopardy of losing the free¬ 
dom for which so many of our people died. 

• • • The National Guard system, com¬ 
prising as it does—citizen soldiers—has al- 
way.s been a bulwark against the concen¬ 
tration of military power in our Federal 
Government. (Congressional Record, vol. 
96, pt. 2. pp. 1493-94.) 

General Klein cited as one further ar¬ 
gument against federalization the fact 
that in event of an atomic attack wiping 
out Washington, it would be tremen¬ 
dously important to continue military 
decentralization “of, if you please, a con¬ 
tinuation of the present National Guard 
system.” In such an emergency, he 
pointed out; 

The only remaining recognized authority 
in such a crisis would be the governors of the 
sovereign States, If tho National Guard 
were federalized • • • these governors 

would be without the legal power to employ 
the troops. 

collier’s editorial on federalization 
The March 26, 1949, Collier’s carried a 
vigorous editorial opposing the federali¬ 
zation of the National Guard. Its argu¬ 
ment is summed up as follows: 

Ours Is a Federal and not a National Gov¬ 
ernment. The difference is far more than 
a matter of words. It is the difference be¬ 
tween a Nazi or a Communist state and a 
free state. • • • 

• • * Let’s not federalize the National 

Guard or nny other governmental enterprise 
that can be successfully operated by State or 
local governments. (Appendix of tho Con¬ 
gressional Record, vol. 95, pt. 13. p. A1987.) 

GENERAL MARSHALL'S ADMISSION OF FAILURE 

Apropos of What General Klein said, 
above—and Governor Green—regarding 
the failure of the Federal Government 
to develop an effective Reserve system, 
note the following statement by General 
Marshall, quoted in the April 13. 1951. 
United States News and World Report, 
page 31: 

We started In Juno from a state of bank¬ 
ruptcy as to available trained reserves. 
Whatever Reserve organizations we had were 
only 40 or 60 percent of strength, and that 
strength only partially trained. • • • 
What we are now trying to do Is overcome 
this complete deficiency of trained men that 
we’ve hud. 
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While this may be in part an attempt 
to belittle the National Guard, although 
Marshall said, page 28, '*the National 
Guard as part of’* the “Reserve system 
have the equivalent of 34 divisions of 
ground troops with 50 percent strength," 
it obviously applies particularly to the 
Organized Reserve Corps. 

Insofar as what Marshall says is true 
it is an admission of the Pentagon’s fail¬ 
ure to obey the orders of the President 
Issued October 16, 1948--Executive Or¬ 
der No. 10,007, Federal Register, volume 
13, October 19, 1948, page 6099. 

Included in this order was the follow¬ 
ing: 

The Beo'etary of Defense, and the head of 
each Department in the National Military 
Establishment, shall proceed without delay, 
utUlaing every practicable resource of the 
regular components of the Armed Forces, to 
organize aU Reserve component units, and to 
train such additional individuals now or 
hereafter members of the Active Reserve, as 
may be required for the national security: 
and to establish vigorous and progressive 
programs of appropriate Instruction and 
training for all elements of the Reserve com¬ 
ponents, including the National Guard. 

FAILTTRK TO ACTIVATE THE NATIONAL GUABD 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the criticism voiced in the House 
on April 14. 1948, by Congressman 
Keefe. After pointing out that the War 
Department had spent or obligated only 
a little over $30,000,000 after making a 
showing of need for $143,000,000, which 
was appropriated. Mr. Keefe said: 

The National Guard units have not been 
recruited and have not been made attrac¬ 
tive to the boys who would otherwise enlist 
in the National Guard. They have not been 
given the equipment that they ought to 
have in order to make It attractive to en¬ 
listees to go Into the National Guard. In 
the face of the Army’s contention that they 
need more young men in the armed services 
to the extent that they are carrying on a 
constant campaign for universal military 
training, it seems to me there may be some 
logical connection between their failure to 
lay emphasis on activation of the National 
Guard until they get the UMT put over. 
(Congressional Record, vol. 94. pt. 4. p. 4444.) 

Mr. Andrews, of New York, pointed 
out, further—and this was 3 years ago— 
that under the selective-service provi¬ 
sions for exemption of men who signed 
up with the National Guard— 

It will add enough men to the National 
Guard so that they will have all that they 
possibly can use, and they will be under 
W^orld War n officers if the Government 
recognizes them in a way they should be 
recognized (ibid., p. 4448). 

WARNING WAS GIVEN IN JANUARY 1948 

General Marshall now complains of 
the state of bankruptcy so far as trained 
reserves is concerned. The Pentagon 
has no one but itself to blame. As long 
ago as January 15, 1948, Congressman 
Sikes said this in the House. After 
pointing out that “a very small percent¬ 
age" of the military budget had been 
used for the Reserves, he continued: 

I believe the departments received all they 
requested from Congress for Reserve and 
National Guard activities. • • • 

• • • The strength allotted to the Na¬ 

tional Guard by the Departments of Army 
and Air Is close to 700,0U0 officers and men. 


Today In fact the National Guard is made 
up of skeleton units, partially equipped, 
which total about 300,000 men. Can we af¬ 
ford to allow the National Guard to remain 
as skeleton units awaiting possible passage of 
UMT legislation? Is It not more practical 
to inaugurate a drive of sufficient amount to 
bring these units up to usable strength, to 
equip and train them for modem warfare, 
as War Department blueprints long ago 
envisioned? 

The Organized Reserve, in which over a 
million wartime officers and men signified 
their Interest by joining, is today anything 
but an effective security force. Only a smaU 
percentage of its officers have received as¬ 
signment to actual functioning units. The 
enlisted reserves, about 600,000 of them, are 
altogether too small In number. ♦ • • 

• • • Certainly 2 Vi years is sufficient 

time for the leaders of our Armed Forces to 
realize that something should have been 
done with our citizen components to effec¬ 
tively weld them Into the proper kind of 
security forces. (Congbessional Record, vol. 
94, pt. 1. p. 223.) 

Yet today Marshall scolds the Amer¬ 
ican people for letting down in peace¬ 
time. He insists on UMT to build an 
enduring posture of defense. 

On April 8 of the same year, Con¬ 
gressman Mathews charged that the De¬ 
fense Department was failing to use 
funds voted by Congress and at the 
same time there were rumors that "the 
Army says it does not have the funds to 
finance the field training of the Na¬ 
tional Guard." And Mathews asked: 

Is the high brass of the Army again sab¬ 
otaging the National Guard? (Congres¬ 
sional Record, vol. 94, pt. 3. p. 4252.) 

GENERAL WALSH TESTIMONY BETORS SENATE 
COMMITTEE 

Here is the pattern: An attempt by 
the Pentagon to take over, "kidnap" the 
National Guard. At the same time neg¬ 
lect of the National Guard as now 
constituted; neglect of the Organized 
Reserve; and still complaint, as of April 
1951, over the bankruptcy of the present 
Reserve set-up when desperately needed 
in June 1950. 

Now does not the situation high¬ 
lighted by the testimony of Gen. E. A. 
Walsh, president of the National Guard 
Association of the United States, before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
January 19, 1951, fit into this same 
Pentagon policy of "rule or ruin"? 

First. Walsh said National Guard 
Association officials had not seen a copy 
of the Marshall bill until the afternoon 
before they were called on to testify. 

Second. Walsh said the bill "did lit¬ 
tle” for the National Guard and “may, in 
effect, mark the end of the Army and 
Air National Guard." 

Third. He charged that the bill was 
before the committee illegally since there 
had been a failure to bring the matter 
before a War Department committee on 
which National Guard was represented, 
as required by law. 

Fourth. He said it had never been con¬ 
templated by the National Guard that 
UMT would be tied to a draft-extension 
bill. 

Fifth. He warned that the service 
called for under this hyphenated bill 
"will accrue to the Regular Armed 
Forces" rather than to “organized units 


of the civilian components”—including 
the National Guard. 

Sixth. He said: 

The National Guard is most dubious that 
under the provisions contained In this bill, 
it will obtain any substantial numbers and 
anywhere near sufficient to maintain its re¬ 
quired strength. If this proves to be the 
case, and we think it will, then the Army and 
Air National Guard will wither and die. 

Seventh, He charged that the Mar¬ 
shall bill eliminated the exemption from 
the draft of present and potential Na¬ 
tional Guard personnel, cutting off the 
guard’s source of manpower. 

Eighth. He said the bill omitted the 
declaration of Congress’ intent that 
when units and organizations are needed 
in excess of the regular forces, the guard 
shall be ordered to active service. I be¬ 
lieve this item is the one Marshall told 
the House committee was omitted by 
oversight due to the Defense Department 
working until 2 or 3 in the morning. It 
was added to both the Senate and House 
bills. Are we sure this oversight was 
unintentional? 

Ninth. Walsh complained that the Na¬ 
tional Guard had not been activated ex¬ 
cept for a few units and added: 

The sounder approach to the problem 
would be. in our opinion, to order into the 
active military service of the United States 
all of the Army and Air National Guard 
• • ♦ which is not now in • • • 

active service * ♦ • on the basis of a 

phased mobilization. (P. 718, Senate hear¬ 
ings.) 

Tenth. Walsh ridiculed the argument 
that prospective draftees were using the 
National Guard to hide from the draft, 
pointing out that they wouldn’t be hid¬ 
ing from the draft If the Defense De¬ 
partment called the guard to active duty. 

Eleventh. Walsh asked that if only 
half of the 18-year-olds were going to be 
taken for active service with the Regular 
forces, could not they be used as a source 
of added manpower for the National 
Guard? 

Twelfth. He further charged: 

We are being in a large measure reduced In 
efficiency rather than having our efficiency 
increased at this time, because a lot of our 
equipment is being taken from us, some of 
our enlisted men and • * ♦ officers have 
been permitted to volunteer for active serv¬ 
ice, and all those things reduce the efficiency 
of the National Guard as a reserve ready for 
mobilization. 

Thirteenth. It is apparent that Walsh 
later gave his endorsement to the House 
bill because he felt that it restored the 
omissions he objected to, corrected many 
of the weaknesses of the Marshall bill, 
and provided for UMT, which he favors. 

CONCLUSION 

The fact remains that the intent of 
General Marshall and the Pentagon 
seems clear. The kindest thing that can 
be said is that it was not theii* intent to 
strengthen and safeguard and utilize to 
the maximum the National Guard as 
now constituted. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that having been stymied in their effort 
to kidnap the National Guard they pro¬ 
pose to starve it to death, weaken it as a 
competitor to the Pentagon-controlled 
Organized Reserve. 
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Certainly the basic consideration in 
any approach to UMT must be a com¬ 
plete reversal of emphasis and inter¬ 
est—from that of empire building by the 
Pentagon which is on record through its 
effort to centralize military control to 
development of decentralized, citizen- 
type reserves and military training 
program. 

Certainly the Pentagon has given am¬ 
ple notice within the past few years of 
the need for the Congress and the Amer¬ 
ican people to be vigilant. 

The Barden substitute to S. 1 must be 
adopted. 


Legion Head Urges Korean Decisions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICKXQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, current 
press reports indicate that National 
Commander Erie Cocke, Jr., of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, has offended the White 
House by a statement that. “General 
MacArthur has been fighting the Korean 
war with both hands tied behind his 
back.” This conclusion is not entirely 
new so far as Conunander Cocke is con¬ 
cerned. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I quote here extract from a report 
written by Mr. Cocke following his re¬ 
cent visit to the Korean front as pub¬ 
lished in the March 29 issue of the 
National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes : 

Prom private and from command officers 
with multiple stars on their shoulders I re¬ 
ceived queries as to what Washington was 
going to resolve on the Korean situation and 
when. I could not answer that query, but 
countered by asking them what they thought 
should be done. 

They were not hesitant In their answers, 
posed in various ways but all adding up to: 

"Send us more men. Decide upon what 
our \iltlmate goal Is to be. Realize that even 
to win a stalemate additional strength must 
be sent and sent soon." 

Tliat from these men, wise in military 
lore, gave me pause. 

As darkness precluded further visits we 
returned to General Rldgway's headquarters 
and batted the breeze, as old soldiers will. 1 
found that this grenade-toting ex-paratroop¬ 
er worries over the questions asked, too. He 
Is striving to find the answers. But the 
answers, It seem to me. are not at Army 
level. They lie In the much higher echelon. 
But answers there must be. There is a limit 
to human endurance, and that limit Is 
reached much quicker when one doesn’t even 
know what the ultimate goal is. 

We have crossed and recrossed the Han 
River many times. Now it is ours again. 
The thirty-eighth parallel Is close by. Is 
that to be our dlgging-ln place, or are we 
going back to the Talu River again? Who is 
going to decide whether the Manchurian 
border, across which the enemy brazenly 
stores materiel of war and masses his troops. 
Is to be inviolate again? General Mac- 
Arthur’s communiques have stopped hinting 
that It Is within his province to order our 
planes across that line. Yet, If we are to be 
successful in this war, we cannot afford to 
allow the enemy to mass his strength and 
thumb his nose at us while we sit on this 


side of the border and await permission to 
cut the cancer at its source. 

Wars are not won that way. 

There definitely is a crying need for re¬ 
placements and, if we are to be successful in 
even accomplishing a stalemate and main¬ 
taining it, there must be some definite goal 
established. 

Whether that goal be the thirty-eighth 
parallel or whether we must strike at the 
root of the enemy’s supply bases, is a ques¬ 
tion that General MacArthur says is beyond 
his authority. 

But someone’s authority it is. Is it Presi¬ 
dent ’Human? Is it the United Nations 
secretariat? Is it the free nations as a unit, 
or Is It the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Frankly, I do not know, but an answer 
must be given and a decision made—and 
soon. 

Midland Cooperative Wholeiale of 
Minneapolis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA'TES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
State of Minnesota takes great pride in 
the success and growth of its cooperative 
movement and associations. One of the 
outstanding examples of effective co¬ 
operative enterprise is the Midland Co¬ 
operative Wholesale of Minneapolis. 
Recently this organization celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Mr. Russell 
Aslesen, staff writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, has described the growth of the 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale in an 
article in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
March 25, 1951. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Midland Co-op Success Exceeds Rost 
Dreams op Early Backers 

A handful of discontented Minnesota 
farmers met at the old State Capitol Building 
In St. Paul September 8, 1926. 

Most were directors of local cooperative oil 
companies which were springing up in the 
area and trying to weather the financial 
storm. 

Like the rest of the Nation, these men had 
been watching—or taking part In—the suc¬ 
cessful fight of Minnesota's dairy interests 
to unite local cooperatives Into the area¬ 
wide marketing associations. 

"If you can carry cooperation In a milk 
can, you can carry It in a gasoline can," 
said more than one riled-up southern Min¬ 
nesota farmer. 

After the mutterings against "obstinate 
petroleum Industry" and "exorbitant profit 
margins" died down, the farmers formally 
signed articles of incorporation for the 
world's first wholesale oil cooperative. 

It was thus that Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale of Minneapolis was born. 

Even its most rabid backers, like A. P. 
Bartsch, Owatonna, Minn., first president, 
had no Idea they were starting the modern 
miracle of cooperative success. 

The most fanatic would have hesitated to 
predict that in 26 years, the cooperative 
would have a volume of business totaling 
$29,460,995 or facilities worth $3,411,788. 


Or have returned $5,483,843 to patrons over 
the 25-year period. 

That is the success story Midland officers 
will carry to their membership at the silver 
anniversary meeting Monday through Wed¬ 
nesday In Nicollet Hotel. Minneapolis. 

Prom a rented desk, a dynamic manager 
and an Idea 25 years ago, Midland has mush¬ 
roomed Into an organization owned by some 
600 local co-ops and serving 300,000 families 
In Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Wis¬ 
consin, and Iowa. 

It no longer distributes only oil and gas. 
It has a line of food and farm supplies, in 
many cases manufacturing them. Either 
outright or with other co-op partners. It 
owns oil wells in Oklahoma, refineries in 
Texas. Louisiana, and Oklahoma: mills in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; fertilizer plants 
in Idaho: farm machinery manufacturing 
plants in Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota; and 
food plants in Indiana. 

Midland often has been referred to as "an 
Idea whose time had come." 

The "co-operative ground," well fertilized 
by failures, was ready to produce. 

Farmers at that time had watched the 
sharp price breaks following World War I 
and later watched farm credit shrinking. 

A group of farmers at Cottonwood. Minn.. 
In 1021 had applied the basic principles found 
successful In their co-op creameries and 
shipping associations—and gone into the 
gas and oil business. 

Not long afterward. Casco, New London, 
Van Dyne, and Manawa, Wls., had organiza¬ 
tions distributing petroleum products on a 
cooperative basis. 

The idea came of age when Marshall, Jack- 
son, Owatonna, Redwood Falls, Dawson, and 
Albert Lea, Minn., soon followed and by 1926 
co-op bulk plants and filling stations were 
being put up all over both States. 

They bought their products from the "old 
line’’ companies, an arrangement they found 
unsatisfactory at times. The idea of a cen¬ 
tral organization to wholesale their own oil 
began to lake form. 

There were other unrecorded preliminaries 
that culminated in the St. Paul meeting to 
draw up articles for the wholesale oil co-op, 
then called the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. 

At that point, they had the cooperative. 
Bui they had no capital, no manager or fa¬ 
cilities. 

That was the situation that faced E. G. 
Cort, Freeborn County agent, late In Novem¬ 
ber 1926, when the board of directors "hired" 
him. 

Cort, a dynamic worker, was obsessed with 
the cooperative idea and to demonstrate his 
faith in that idea, "gambled" with the board. 
He was hired without salary, with salary to 
be discussed if he made good. 

So it was that on January 2. 1927, Cort 
slid behind a desk in an office at 3300 East 
Hennepin Avenue he shared with another 
firm. He was manager of a corporation 
without working capital or capital stock. 

Cort was a pioneer in trail blazing the 
program to put more ownership into the 
hands of more people. A graduate of Iowa 
State College in 1911, he had taught school 
and farmed in Chippewa County, Minn., be¬ 
fore going to Albert Lea as county agent in 
1923. While county agent, he became active 
In the cooperative movement and helped 
form the Freeborn County oil cooperative. 

With no angel to underwrite the enter¬ 
prise, the new co-op led a hand-to-mouth 
existence. It was set up on a membership 
basis with a local co-op becoming a member 
by paying annual membership fees of $20 
for the first bulk station and $5 for each 
additional bulk or service station. 

It also Is recorded that the local co-ops 
paid In advance for cars of gasoline. 

Cort was a driving force but a quiet, un¬ 
assuming man named F. H. Osborne. Albert 
Lea, the first secretary-treasurer, provided an 
Ideal balance wheel to him. Osborne worked 
behind the scenes, advising Cort In a fatherly 
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fashion and husbanding the meager re< 
sources. He was a businessman turned 
farmer, who knew farm problems could not 
be solved on an Individual basis. 

The first year’s operation showed net sav¬ 
ings of $3,473 on a volume of almost $270,000. 
It spurred the men of Midland to increase 
their tempo and the successes of the first 
few years may have produced a confidence 
not completely Justified. 

Achievements did not come without com¬ 
pensation or opposition but by the end of 
10 years, the volume grew to more than 
$3,000,000. 

The co-op got a permanent home at 739 
Northeast Johnson Street In 1931 when it 
bought a World War I chemical plant, Idle 
since hostilities. They paid $9,000 for the 
building and land now valued at more than 
$150,000. 

Prc.sent responsibilities of Midland man¬ 
agement rest on the shoulders of 6-foot 
4-inch A. J. Smaby, a Minnesotan of Scan¬ 
dinavian ancestry. He was manager of the 
Trl-County Co-op Oil Association in Rush- 
ford, Minn., before coming to Midland in 
1936 as credit manager. He became man¬ 
ager in 1041 when Cort suffered a heart 
attack. 

j. F. Shea, Pickett, Wls., now is president 
of the board. 

Under this management, sales hit a record 
high of $29,549,000 and net savings of 
$2,276,000 In 1948. 

Midland, although having interests in oil 
wells and refineries, still isn't sell-sufflclcnt 
In crude oil. As a result of a squeeze of 
crude and refinery prices of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts in 1949. the firm was in the red for 
the first time in history and lost $197,164. 

It bounced back in 1950 with net sav¬ 
ings of $1,064,332. 

Hero are some other highlights In Its rise: 

1933: Sales reach $1,000,000. 

1934: Change name to Midland Co-op 
Wholesale and change from membership 
organization to capital-stock firm. 

1935: Second largest distributor of petro¬ 
leum products in Minnesota. 

1941: Teamed with Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op to get fertilizer plant at Hartsdale. 

1943: The year of going into production. 
Authorized purcha.se of refinery at Cushing. 
Okla.. for $1,000,000; also with other co-ops 
bought refinery at McPherson. Kans., and 
Ohio Cultivator Co., at Bellevue, Ohio; and 
bought Burkhardt Milling Co. and started to 
process feed. 

1944: Bought $200,000 warehouse at North¬ 
west terminal, Minneapolis. 

1945: Organized Northwest Co-op Mills 
along with Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, Farmers Union Central Ex¬ 
change, and Central Cooperative Wholesale. 

1946: Bought 21 producing oil wells In 
Oklahoma. With others helped organize 
Millers Creek Coal Co-op. 

1948: One of three firms In Premier Petro¬ 
leum Co. with four refineries in Texas and 
one in Louisiana. 

Midland points with pride to a record of 
$195,642,430 in sales In 25 years and its gross 
margin of $24,452,671. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the sum¬ 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur is 
shocking and dictatorial. Before taking 
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any such drastic steps. General Mac¬ 
Arthur should have been recalled for 
consultation with congressional leaders 
and given the opportunity to present his 
views in person. 

No man in the service of the American 
Government knows more about the Par 
East than General MacArthur. No man 
In current history has done more to se¬ 
cure the safety of our country. No man 
in our entire history has done so much 
to establish American prestige in the 
most important area of the Asiatic 
world, the islands of Japan. 

Dismissing him from his command 
shakes the confidence of the entire Par 
East in American policy and destroys 
what he has built up for the American 
people during a liftime of devoted, faith¬ 
ful service to our Government, and all 
that America represents in the world 
today. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on leave to 
extend my remarks, I want to include 
several documents pertaining to the ac¬ 
tion early this morning by the President 
in relieving General MacArthur of his 
Far East command. These arc? impor¬ 
tant documents and must be carefully 
considered by every American. 

The first document is a statement by 
the President announcing that he had 
relieved the general. The second docu¬ 
ment is his order to General MacArthur 
relieving him. The third document ap¬ 
points Lieutenant General Ridgway as 
General MacArthur’s successor. The re¬ 
maining documents were issued by the 
White House to indicate the background 
which made the President’s actions im¬ 
perative. They show that General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been fully cognizant of the 
desires of the President and that in spite 
of this knowledge he had continued to 
act without regard for the President’s 
wishes. One group of these releases show 
that despite the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had proposed armament 
for the South Korean military forces. 
General MacArthur had tried to get the 
arms for the Japanese police forces. 

The documents follow: 

Statement by the President, April 10, 1951 

With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations in matters per¬ 
taining to his official duties. In view of the 
specific responsibilities imposed upon me by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the added responsibility which has been en¬ 
trusted to me by the United Nations, I have 
decided that I must make a change of com¬ 
mand In the Far East. I have, therefore, 
relieved General MacArthur of his commands 
and have designated Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway as his successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of 
national policy is a vital element in the con¬ 
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stitutional system of our free democracy. 
It is fundamental, however, that military 
commanders must be governed by the 
policies and directives issued to them in the 
manner provided by our laws and Constitu¬ 
tion. In time of crisis, this consideration is 
particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur’s place In history as 
one of our greatest commanders is fully 
estublishod. The Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude fur the distinguished and excep¬ 
tional service which he has rendered his 
country in posts of great responsibility. 
For that reason I repeat my regret at the 
necessity for the action I feel compelled to 
take In his case. 

Order to General MacArthur From the 
President, April 10, 1951 

I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as 
President and Commander in Chief of the 
United Slates military forces to replace you 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers; 
Commander In Chief, United Nations Com¬ 
mand; Commander in Chief. Far East; and 
Commanding General, United States Army, 
Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effec¬ 
tive at once, to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridg¬ 
way. You are authorized to have issued such 
orders as are necessary to complete desired 
travel to such place as you select. 

My reasons for your replacement will be 
made public concurrently with the delivery 
to you of the foregoing order and are con¬ 
tained in the next following message. (See 
attached statement by the President.) 

April 10. 1951. 

Order to Lt, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway From 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary of 

Defense 

The President has decided to relieve Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and appoint you as his suc- 
ces.sor as Supreme Commander, Allied Pow¬ 
ers: Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command; Commander in Chief, Far East; 
and Commanding General, United States 
Army, Par East. 

It is realized that your presence In Korea 
In the Immediate future is highly impor¬ 
tant, but we are sure you can make the 
proper distribution of your time until you 
can turn over active command of the Eighth 
Army to its new commander. For this pur¬ 
pose, Lt, Gen. James A. Van Fleet Is eii route 
to report to you for such duties as you may 
direct. 

December 6, 1950, 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan (and Other Commanders). 

1. The President, as of December 6, for¬ 
warded a memo to all cabinet members and 
to the chairman, NSRB; administrator. ECA; 
director, CIA; administrator, ESA; and di¬ 
rector Selective Service, which reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

“In the light of the present critical inter¬ 
national situation, and until further written 
notice from me, I wish that each one of you 
would take immediate steps to reduce the 
number of public spetches pertaining to 
foreign or military policy made by officials of 
the departments and agencies of the execu¬ 
tive branch. This applies to officials in the 
field as well as those in Washington. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning foreign policy should 
be released until It has received clearance 
from the Department of State. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning military policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of Defense. 

“In addition to the copies submitted to the 
Departments of State or Defense for clear¬ 
ance, advance copies of speeches and press 
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releases concerning foreign policy or mili¬ 
tary policy should be submitted to the White 
House for information. 

*‘The purpose of this memorandum Is not 
to curtail the flow of Information to the 
American people, but rather to Insure that 
the information made public Is accurate and 
fully in accord with the policies of the Uhlted 
States Government." 

2. He also forwarded the following to the 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense: 

"In addition to the policy expressed In my 
memorandum of this date to the heads of 
departments, concerning the clearance of 
Fpeeches and statements, I wish the following 
steps to be taken: 

"Officials overseas, including military com¬ 
manders and diplomatic representatives, 
should be ordered to exercise extreme caution 
in public statements, to clear all but routine 
statements with their departments, and to 
refrain from direct communication on mili¬ 
tary or foreign policy with newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, or other publicity media in the United 
States." 

8. The above is transmitted to you for 
guidance and appropriate action. 

MutCH 20. 1951. 

To: Commander In Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

State planning Presidential announcement 
shortly that, with clearing of bulk of South 
Korea of aggressors. United Nations now pre¬ 
pared to discuss conditions of settlement in 
Korea. Strong U. N. feeling persists that fur¬ 
ther diplomatic effort toward settlement 
should be made before any advance with 
major foroes north of thirty-eighth paralleL 
Time will be required to determine diplo¬ 
matic reactions and permit new negotiations 
that may develop. Recognizing that parallel 
has no military significance, State has asked 
JCS what authority you should have to per¬ 
mit sufficient freedom of action for next few 
weeks to provide security for U. N. forces and 
maintain contact with enemy. Your recom¬ 
mendations desired. 

[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1961] 

TXXT OF Gbmxhal MacAxtbux's Statsicznt 
Tokyo. —Operations continue according to 
schedule and plan. We have now substan¬ 
tially cleared South Korea of organized Com¬ 
munist forces. It is becoming Increasingly 
evident that the heavy destruction along the 
enemy's lines of supply, caused by our 
’round-the-clock massive air and naval 
bombardment, has loft his troops in the for¬ 
ward battle area deficient in requirements 
to sustain his operations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly ex¬ 
ploited by our ground forces. The enemy's 
human wave tactics definitely failed him as 
our own forces become seasoned to this form 
of warfare; his tactics of infiltration are but 
contributing to his piecemeal losses, and he 
is showing less stamina than our own troops 
under rigors of climate, terrain, and battle. 

Of even greater significance than our tac¬ 
tical success has been the clear revelation 
that this new enemy. Red China, of such 
exaggerated and vaunted military power, 
lacks the industrial capacity to provide ade¬ 
quately many critical Items essential to the 
conduct of modem war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those 
raw materials needed to produce, maintain 
and operate even moderate air and naval 
power, and be cannot provide the essentials 
for successful ground operations, such as 
tanks, heavy artillery, and other refine¬ 
ments science has Introduced Into the con¬ 
duct of military campaigns. 

formerly his great numerical potential 
might well have filled this gap, but with the 
development of existing methods of mass 


destruction, numbers alone do not offset 
vulnerability inherent In such deficiencies* 
Control of the sea and air, which In turn 
means control over supplies, communications 
and transportation, are no leas essential and 
decisive now than in the past. 

When this control exists as In our case 
and is coupled with the inferiority of ground 
flirepower. as In the enemy's case, the re¬ 
sulting disparity is such that it cannot be 
overcome by bravery, however fanatical, or 
the moat groes Indifference to human loss. 

These military weaknesses have been 
clearly and definitely revealed since Red 
China entered upon its undeclared war in 
Korea. Even under inhibitions which now 
restrict activity of the United Nations forces 
and the corresponding military advantages 
which accrue to Bed China, it has been shown 
its complete inability to accomplish by force 
of arms the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be 
painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from Its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
Red China to the risk of Imminent military 
collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there 
should be no Insuperable difficulty arriving 
At decisions on the Korean problem If the is¬ 
sues are resolved on their own merits with¬ 
out being burdened by extraneous matters 
not directly related to Korea, such as For¬ 
mosa and China's seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean Nation and people which have 
been so cruelly ravaged must not be sacri¬ 
ficed. That Is the paramount concern. 
Apart from the military area of the problem 
where the Issues are resolved In the course 
of combat, the fundamental questions con¬ 
tinue to be political tn nature and must find 
their answer in the diplomatic aphere. 

Within the area of my authority as mili¬ 
tary commander, however, it should be need¬ 
less to say I stand ready at an> time to con¬ 
fer In the field with the commander In 
chief of the enemy forces tn an earnest ef¬ 
fort to find any military means whereby the 
realization of the political objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea, to which no nation 
may Justly take exceptions, might be ac¬ 
complished without further bloodshed. 

Mabch 24, 1951. 

To: Commander in Chief, Far East. Tokyo, 

Japan. 

Prom: Joint Chiefs of Staff, personal for 

MacArthur. 

The President has directed that your at¬ 
tention be called to his order as transmitted 
December 6, 1960. In view of the Informa¬ 
tion given you March 20, 1951, any further 
statements by you must be coordinated as 
prescribed in the order of December 6. 

The President has also directed that In the 
event Communist military leaders request 
an armistice in the field: you immediately 
report that fact to the JCS for instructions. 

January 4,1951. 

To: Commander in Chief, United Nations 

Command, Tokyo, Japan. 

From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1. The problem of arming additional ROK 
manpower Is under consideration by JCS. 
Following Information is furnished: 

(a) No machine guns, mortars, antitank 
guns, or artillery can be made available from 
the ZI; however, the following can be made 
available In a reasonably short time: 

(1) 160.000 model 1903 rifles, with a back¬ 
up of spare parts for 50.000. 

(2) 70,000 submachine guns. 

(3) 160,000 Ml carbines. 

(4) 8,000 model 1918 Browning automatic 
rifles. 

(b) Ammunition supply for the M3 sub¬ 
machine guns, the Browning automatic 


rifles, 100,000 model 1903 rifles, and 100,000 
Ml carbines Is feasible. 

2. Based on availability of above weapons 
it appears that ROK forces could be Increased 
by from 200.000 to 300.000 men, armed with 
rifles, automatic rifles, carbines and subma¬ 
chine guns. However, unless used In part to 
form nev; divisions, which would be relative¬ 
ly ineffective due to lack of Infantry-sup¬ 
porting weapons and artillery. It is probably 
that only on the order of 76,000 can be effec¬ 
tively utilized Initially, with an ultimate 
build-up to approximately 100,000 In the 
following type organizations: 

(a) Augment the rifle strength of ROK 
divisions and other U. N. forces. 

(b) Form special units for guarding lines 
of communication and for operations against 
Communist guerrillas. 

(c) Conduct guerrilla operations In Com¬ 
munist-held territory. 

3. JCS are of the opinion that recruitment 
for new units should include, but not be 
limited to, the membership of the Korean 
Youth Corps and/or any other group in the 
ROK. Arras should be Issued only to organ¬ 
ized units under the eontrnl and discipline 
of the military authorities In Korea. 

4. Request your comments and recom¬ 
mendations to include: 

(a) Total number of additional ROK per¬ 
sonnel that can be profitably employed. 

(b) Method of employment, namely, new 
divisions, additional strength in current dl- 
vtsions, etc. 

(c) Length of time required to organize 
and train additional manpower. 

(d) Other points in connection with cur¬ 
rent problem. 

January 6, 1951. 

From: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 

Japan. 

To: Department of the Army for the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff. 

Considered here that Influence of pest and 
possible future events is of Importance equal 
to or greater than mat^lel availability In 
analyzing problem of arming additional ROK 
manpower. 

Continued effort has been made since June 
25, 1950, to effect the most practicable utili¬ 
zation of Korean personnel. In addition to 
materially augmenting the ROK army, mem¬ 
bers of the Youth Corps and other qualified 
males have been supplied with significant 
quantities of small arms for the purpose of 
strengthening police units, antlguerrilla se¬ 
curity elements, and creation of special or¬ 
ganizations to operate In enemy-held terri¬ 
tory. Despite the relatively large number 
of nonarmy personnel now under orms, 
enemy guerrilla units continue to operate 
effectively in many widely scattered regions 
of South Korea. Friendly guerrilla forces, 
however, have accomplished little in Com¬ 
munist rear areas—primarily due to lack of 
strong willed leadership. 

The type and quantity of weapons indi¬ 
cated by JCS as being currently available 
would have equal application to equipping 
the National Police Reserve of Japan, the 
immediate requirements for which were 
stated. Unless the quantities listed in JCS 
message are in excesc of the current and 
foreseeable needs of the NPRJ, It is possible 
that the over-all Interests of the United 
States will be better served by making these 
V eapons available to Increase the security 
of Japan rather than arming additional 
ROK forces. 

In view of the probable restricted size of 
the battlefield In which we may operate in 
the near future, and the high priority of 
NPRJ requirements, the value of attempting 
to organize, train, and arm additional ROK 
forces In the immediate future appears 
questionable. It is considered that the 
short-range requirement can beet be met by 
utilizing available manpower to replace losses 
in existing ROK units rather than creating 
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new organizations. The long-range require¬ 
ment for or desirability of arming additional 
ROK personnel appears to be dependent pri¬ 
marily upon determination of the future 
United States military position with respect 
to both the Korean campaign and the gen¬ 
erally critical situation in the Far East. 


[From the Conoexssional Record of April 6» 
1051] 

Letter to Representative Martin of 
Massachusetts 

March 20. 1051. 

Dear Congressman Martin: I am most 
grateful for your note of the 8th forward¬ 
ing me a copy of your address of February 
12. The latter I have read with much in¬ 
terest and find that with the passage of 
years you have certainly lost none of your 
old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with re¬ 
spect to the situation created by Red China’s 
entry into war against us In Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the 
conventional pattern of meeting force with 
maximum counter force as we have never 
failed to do in the past. Your view with re¬ 
spect to the utilization of the Chinese forces 
on Formosa Is In conflict with neither logic 
nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here In Asia Is where the Com¬ 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have Joined the Issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose the war to 
communism In Asia the fall of Europe is In¬ 
evitable, win It and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. 
As you point out we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard. I am 
Faithfully yours, 

Douglas MacArthur. 


Resolution by City Council of the City of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of the 
House to the following resolution intro¬ 
duced in the city council of the city of 
New York by Hon. Edward Vogel, the 
councilman representing my own dis¬ 
trict: 

Wherea.s a bill was Introduced In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States, H. R. 2156, by 
Hon. Abraham J. Multer, Congressman of 
the Fourteenth New York District, to pro¬ 
vide for a Christopher Columbus memorial 
arbor In the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the act provides, "The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to receive, 
through the Citizens Committee for a Chris¬ 
topher Columbus Memorial Arbor, donations 
of 52 trees and 52 bronze plaques each In¬ 
scribed with the name of one of the States;’* 
and 

Whereas the act provides that said row 
of trees shall be known as the Christopher 
Columbus memorial arbor; and 


Whereas the act further provides that said 
row of trees shall be maintained by the 
National Park Service *‘ln honor of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, the discoverer of Amer¬ 
ica, and as a perpetual tribute to those 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who gave their lives In Italy during 
World War II, for the preservation of free¬ 
dom In America and the liberation of Italy"; 
Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New York, does hereby memorialize the New 
York delegation of Congress to support this 
act and does hereby memorialize Congress 
to enact this measure at Its present ses¬ 
sion. 


British Mercenary China Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Daily News by Jay 
Franklin: 

British Mercenary China Policy 
(By Jay Franklin) 

American observers recently returned from 
Britain report that British policy In the Far 
East Is concentrated on the object of collar¬ 
ing as much as possible of the China trade 
for the benefit of the United Kingdom. 

They point out that It was the British 
officials in Asia who did most to circulate 
the report that the Chinese Communists 
were only agrarian reformers and who also 
did their best to undermine the Nationalist 
Oovernment of Chlang Kai-shek. 

The benefit to Britain promised to be 
enormous: By underwriting the overthrow 
of Chlang, the British would not only get the 
good will of the Communist regime but we 
would automatically be stripped of the pres¬ 
tige we had earned by liberating China from 
the Japanese and staking Chlang to control 
of China. 

Chief operating force In this policy Is said 
to have been the famous British shipping and 
trading concern of Jardine, Matthieson which 
traditionally is allowed by the foreign office 
to determine British policy In China. 

Hence the bitterness of the British against 
Chlang’s naval blockade of Shanghai until 
President Truman obligingly compelled 
Chlang to withdraw his squadron under the 
pretense of defending Formosa. Hence, too, 
the fury of the Hong Kong merchants at the 
American embargo on shipments of contra¬ 
band of war to that British colony on the 
China coast. 

The Korean war has placed this British 
policy under a severe strain. American 
public opinion has no use for a policy of ap¬ 
peasement toward the Chinese Communists. 
British attempts to persuade us to go slow 
in Asia have boomeranged against the nat¬ 
ural British desire to have us continue to 
support their military and economic posi¬ 
tion In Europe. 

This Is what lies behind the British fuss 
over whether our forces shall pass the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Since that Imaginary line 
did not stop the Chinese troops that General 
Mao poured across the Yalu River last fall. 
It is hard to see why we should regard It as an 
obstacle to our military operations, provided, 
of course, we can get north of It again. 

Truth Is, the fight we have put up In 
Korea has Increased our prestige In Asia, and 
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since trade follows military prestige as day 
follows night, the problem that confronts 
London has become mure difficult. Before 
the game Is played out. the British may de¬ 
cide that they let themselves be played for 
suckers by the Chinese Reds In the hope of 
lining their commercial pockets at our ex¬ 
pense. 


Committee of One Hundred, of 
Birmingham, Ala. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATEVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing an article on a very important job 
that is being done in my district. 

It is with pride as a member of the 
Committee of One Hundred, of Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., that I insert the following 
news story In the Record. This article, 
by Birmingham News staff writer Rob¬ 
ert Kincey, tells of the awakened com¬ 
munity spirit abroad in our district as 
a result of the fine work of the Com¬ 
mittee of One Hundred in a campaign 
to promote our area. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
chairman of the Committee of One Hun¬ 
dred, and William P. Engle, president of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
who were in Washington with us today 
in connection with this challenging proj¬ 
ect. We are also indebted to their co¬ 
workers at home, Clarence Lloyd, com¬ 
mittee director; Hugh Bigler, executive 
vice president of the Birmingham Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; and W. W. French, Jr., 
chairman of the campaign which has far 
exceeded at this time the $552,362 raised 
at the time the following story was 
written: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
April 8. 1951] 

They’ll Tell the World—Committee op 

One Hundred, Armed With $552,362, To 

"Sell” Birmingham—Campaign Goes Over 

Top and Keeps Right on Going 
(By Robert W. Kincey) 

Birmingham’s Committee of One Hundred 
was all armed Saturday night for the biggest 
game hunt Alabama has ever known. 

They’re going to beat the bushes from 
Maine to California and from the Gulf to the 
Lakes in a Nation-wide advertising and pro¬ 
motion campaign for which business. Indus¬ 
try, and Individuals of Jefferson County have 
made a cool $552,362 available. 

And In setting a record for the community 
with the most spectacular successful cam¬ 
paign of all time, the committee stands ready 
to tell the world: 

"That's typical of the way It’s done in 
Birmingham.” 

This is a city, they will point out from 
the records, that doesn’t fail In its own 
undertakings. What It starts it finishes. 

That’s the way It Is in Birmingham; the 
way it will be for those who get themselves 
a slice of the biggest cake ever to be cut 
In the community. 

shortest, sweetest 

The campaign Is far and away over the 
top. with pledges still coming In, most of 
them on a voluntary basis. 
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The campaign, the shorteet and sweetest 
in the history of the community, has shat¬ 
tered every box-office record Birmingham and 
Jefferson County have ever known. 

And It’s going to play an extended engage¬ 
ment because of popular demand. 

Hie advisory committee of the Committee 
of One Hundred will hold open house at the 
chamber of commerce for all who want to 
ride the bandwagon, but. thus far. had not 
been able to get a seat. 

The standing-room-only sign was hung up 
Friday while the conunlttee solicitors and 
the auditing staff were counting the cash 
and roimdlng up eleventh-hour prospects. 

OVER TOP. POR SURE 

“The drive Is definitely and measurably 
over the top," said W. W. French, Jr., chair¬ 
man. "But we cannot and we will not close 
the door in the face of these firms and indi¬ 
viduals who have not had an opportunity to 
participate. It is their town as much as it 
is ours. We've already set what looks like 
a national record In such underteJclngs. We 
might as well make it even more spectacu¬ 
lar." 

To which Clarence B. Hanson. Jr., chair¬ 
man of the Committee of One Hundred, and 
William P. Engel, president of the chamber 
of commerce, added: 

"The more money we get, the better Job 
we can and will do. This community effort 
has attracted Nation-wide attention. It is 
unequaled, so far as we know, in the history 
of American cities. It is a magnificent trib¬ 
ute to the awakened spirit of Birmingham 
and its Jefferson County neighbors. 

“This is not and never has been a cam¬ 
paign in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is a demonstration that the people of 
this great county are determined to exploit 
to the fullest the fabulous resources in these 
rugged hills and valleys." 

PURE INVESTMENT 

“This national advertising fund is exactly 
what we have emphasized from the start. It 
is not a contribution to pay someone’s salary 
down at the chamber of commerce. It is not 
a contribution of any sort. It is a cold 
dollors-and-cents investment in Birmingham 
and Jefferson County. 

“And to the everlasting credit of Birming¬ 
ham and its neighboring communities, we 
have reached the point where we have put 
aside petty differences and jealousies and 
can pull together for the utmost develop¬ 
ment of the greatest county in all the land. 

“The response has been so enthusiastic, 
spontaneous, and contagious it is amazing. 
There is a new spirit abroad In Jefferson 
County today. This most sensational of all 
campaigns is ample testimonial to that. 

“Birmingham and Jefferson County now 
have no records to break but their own. We 
Invite every citizen, every firm, and every 
Industry to participate. We could scarcely 
do less in view of the tremendous and h'^art- 
warmlng response. Nothing even approach¬ 
ing it has ever happened in this community 
before." 

WHEELS ARE ROLLING 

And the wheels of the advertising cam¬ 
paign already have started to roll, even while 
the money continues to come in. 

Approved yesterday afternoon was an ad¬ 
vertisement in the New York Times to tell 
the world what Birmingham has done. Press 
associations were asking for the story before 
the money had been counted. They are 
that much Interested in what the biggest 
city on earth for its age has done, the like 
of which probably never has been done 
before. 

It all started a year ago In January when 
the now famous Committee of One Hundred 
came into being at a meeting at the Tutwller 
Hotel. 

That meeting was remarkable for the fact 
that not a man declined his appointment. 
The committee rolled up a collective sleeve 
and went to work. And 1950 wac a spectacu¬ 


lar year in Birmingham. Mf. Engel, a mem¬ 
ber of the original Committee of One Hun¬ 
dred, assumed the presidency of the Chamber 
of Commerce a year later. 

Subsequently be made his talk-of-the- 
town “Hold That Steel" address to the 
Kiwanis Club. That address, which had 
repercussions over the length and breadth of 
the land, further fired the imagination and 
the enthusiasm of the entire county. 

THINGS ABE POPPING 

Mr. Engel then and there predicted noth¬ 
ing but the district's ineptitude stood be¬ 
tween it and a population of 1,000,000 by 
1970. He envisioned great things for the dis¬ 
trict. And those things have started to 
happen. 

Not the least of which, the city’s leaders 
are agreed, is the half million campaign. 
There was scarcely a “no” to an assigned 
quota to business firms or individuals. There 
was hardly a suggestion that an assigned 
quota be lowered. There were many in¬ 
stances in which they were voluntarily raised. 

Nest egg for the $500,000 advertising fund 
came from the Alabama Power Co., whose 
board chairman. Thomas W. Martin, swept 
the annual meeting of the chamber of com¬ 
merce off its feet in January when he said 
Alabama Power Co. would make available 
$100,000 of a half million dollar fund to ad¬ 
vertise the district nationally provided the 
community raised $400,000, payable over a 
5-year period. 

Mr. Engel then and there accepted the 
challenge. The campaign was carefully 
mapped. First meeting was a week ago Fri¬ 
day. Solicitors did not take the field un¬ 
til Monday afternoon of last week. 

They found many ardent Birmingham 
boosters out of the city. Others still have to 
clear the matter through regular routine. 
All that is to be taken into account when 
the effort is stamped “finis" and the books 
closed. 

OTHERS CHIME IN 

Illustrative of the country-wide enthusi¬ 
asm was a quick announcement that the 
Bessemer Chamber of Commerce would 
heartily Join bands with Birmingham and 
put $25,000 in the pot. 

Along came the Tarrant Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with $5,000 and the Fairfield Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce with another $7,600, all un¬ 
solicited. 

From the Shades Valley Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Saturday came pledge cards bearing 
the signatures of every merchant in Home- 
wood. 

And that’s the reason it’s a county-wide 
proposition and an extended engagement 
has been ordered. So that everybody who 
wants in on a good thing can do it and do 
it to his heart's content. 


Removal of Geoeral MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

OP NEW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following statement regard¬ 
ing the removal of General MacArthur: 
Statement or Congressman Ralph W. Qwunir, 
OP New York, Rxgabozno Removal or Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur 

MacArthur has been busted out with 
Wedemeyer, Chennault, Hurley. Denfeld, and 
Cromelln, because our own popular-front 
Communist-dominated Government does not 
really want to win the war in Korea. It re¬ 


fuses to answer MacArthur's questions on 
that point. He has asked for the help of the 
2,000,000 men now in China and Korea. 
He asked for the help of the Japanese. Our 
Government refused. It would not even feed 
and supply 400,000 reservists now in training 
camps in Korea to relieve the pressure on our 
own boys, fighting and dying in Korea. 

Thus the program mapped out by Alger 
Hiss and Owen Lattlmore in 1045 to deliver 
the Asiatic people to godless communism is 
working out according to plan. They de¬ 
stroyed Chlang Kai-shek and his forces. 
They are determined to destroy Syngman 
Rhee and leave him no organized forces 
against communism. 

Now with MacArthur out of the way Red 
China can be added to the family of na¬ 
tions and Formosa delivered to it. What 
is more with MacArthur out of Japan the 
floodgates are open to the organization of 
the Communist Party there. The Japanese 
people who made such a magnificent re¬ 
covery under MacArthur—in fact all of the 
forces of freedom, have been let down into 
what looks like a red sea surrounding the 
whole of Asia. 

This conduct of our foreign affairs In Asia 
and the refusal to give MacArthur help 
throws light on the European situation. We 
are sending ground forces to Europe to fight 
unequal ground 'orces from Russia. The 
commander in chief of these forces in Eu¬ 
rope speaks freely as a military and polit¬ 
ical leader on both military and political 
subjects without censure. MacArthur con¬ 
fined his remarks to military affairs and 
was busted for that alone. Will our popu¬ 
lar-front Communist-dominated Govern¬ 
ment in European policy deliver our forces 
in Europe to Moscow in the same way it 
has delivered them in Asia? This is the 
terrifying question growing out of the Mac¬ 
Arthur incident. 

Possibly nothing short of the setting of 
the stage for impeachment proceedings will 
bring out the tragic corruption in the man¬ 
agement of our foreign affairs. It greatly 
exceeds our domestic corruption and Its 
consequences are more damaging. Out of 
such a proceeding the people might organ¬ 
ize an honest Government and offset the 
notion in the Kremlin that America will 
not fight communism at home, in Asia or 
in Europe. 

It is depressing beyond words that the 
Communist-dominated government in Brit¬ 
ain was ready to blast the news, almost 
before wo got it. that the victory had been 
won—MacArthur was out—Red China would 
be recognized and Formosa delivered to it. 


Our Country, MacArthur, Politki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or XLLINOXB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is to be 
regretted that the Republicans, having 
no issue with which to go before the 
American people, are stopping at nothing 
to gain some publicity in the hope that 
It may aid them in the 1962 campaign. 
In their conference this morning called 
by the minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], they 
saw fit to criticize the President’s action 
in relieving MacArthur of his imperial¬ 
istic and czarlsh activities and are mak¬ 
ing a political issue of it. Some of the 
Republican newspapers, of course, will 
hail this attack against the President 
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With glee. However, I feel that the Re¬ 
publicans have overplayed their hand as 
to impeachment. 1 did not quite gather 
from the verbal explanation of the state¬ 
ment given me today whether it was the 
impeachment of Mac Arthur or the Presi¬ 
dent that was suggested. Perhaps, if any 
action is to be taken, it should be a court 
martial of General MacArthur for de¬ 
liberately and willfully disobeying orders 
of his superiors. 

Mr. Speaker, now, who is General Mac-. 
Arthur about whom there is such a hulla¬ 
baloo? I recall that in 1932 former 
servicerien came to Washington to plead 
with President Hoover and the adminis¬ 
tration for food and relief. These vet¬ 
erans, without funds either for cheap 
hotel accommodations or rooming quar¬ 
ters, were obliged to sleep in the parks 
or on Government properties in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Capitol and the Mall, ana 
it was Piesident Hoover who gave orders 
to move them from the premises they oc¬ 
cupied. General MacArthur, head of the 
Military District of Washington, brought 
Fort Myer troops to effect their dis¬ 
persal. When some of the veterans did 
not move fast enough, it was General 
MacAi thur who issued orders to Are. In¬ 
stead of obtaining work or bread they 
sought, he fed them with lead. Several 
were killed, one from my congressional 
district, and many were wounded. 

Several of the large Republican news¬ 
papers have been building up General 
MacArthur as a great general and a 
legendary figure in military prowess. I. 
myself, have known him only from the 
time that he was part of the dra.stic and 
outrageous action against Gen. Billy 
Mitchell who ventured the opinion in an 
address or magazine article that air¬ 
planes could destroy battleships. The 
resulting court martial and his forced 
resignation from the Air Force hastened 
General Mitchell’s death. Congress post¬ 
humously elevated him to the rank of a 
gen?ral officer. 

Today our President, after long and 
careful consideration given to the prob¬ 
lem, has finally removed Five Star Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from all Far East 
commands. 

This action on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent has been long awaited by the coun¬ 
try and is long overdue. It is elementary 
that a private who disobeys his com¬ 
manding officer may be court martialed, 
and if found guilty, will be dismissed for 
the good of the service. 

The President’s statement clearly .sets 
forth the necessity for taking action. It 
follows in part: 

With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations In matters per¬ 
taining to his official duties. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of 
national policy is a vital element In the con¬ 
stitutional system of our free democracy. It 
1.S fundamental, however, that military com¬ 
manders must be governed by the policies 
and directives Issued to them In the manner 
provided by our laws and Constitution. In 
time of crisis, this consideration Is partic¬ 
ularly compelling. 

Now let US briefly take up the Presi¬ 
dent’s reasons. We must remember that 


the President of the United States is the 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
military forces and keep this fact in mind 
throughout the discussion. We must not 
let our bias and prejudice make us forget 
this paramount ccnstitutional provision. 

I stated before that the private who 
disobeys his commanding officer is sub¬ 
ject to court martial and dismissal if not 
death, depending on the situation. Let 
us take MacArthur’s case, for. after all, 
his is a case just like that of the dough¬ 
boy, the corporal, or the sergeant. 

The statement “Formosa Must Be De¬ 
fended,” which MacArthur made and 
sent to the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago 
last September, was certainly one cal¬ 
culated and designed to stir up conten¬ 
tion and controversy in the country. It 
was not his prerogative nor within his 
official duties as a military man to talk 
about “misconceptions currently voiced 
concerning the relationship of Formosa 
to our strategic potential in the Pacific,” 
nor w'as he required “in the public in¬ 
terest to avail myself of this opportunity 
to state my views thereon.” 

Did he not consider for one moment 
that as the leader of the United Nations 
military forces, he was also subject to 
the requirements of the diplomatic and 
military considerations which devolved 
only upon that body and its officials? 

Was it proper, becoming, and wise for 
him. in the same message, to continue in 
the following view: 

Nothing could be more fallacious than the 
th-eadbnre arguments by those who advo¬ 
cate appeasement and defeatism in the Pa¬ 
cific that if we defend Formosa, we alienate 
continental Asia. 

And following In further critical lan¬ 
guage against administration policies: 

Those who speak thus do not understand 
the Orient. 

Only the general understands the 
Orient. The Pr(?sident does not know 
what is going on there, the State De¬ 
partment, and the other agencies of the 
Government, with their various officials 
who have been in the Orient for many 
year.s, who have been studying and are 
intimately acquainted with these ques¬ 
tions. do not know what is going on. The 
astute orientals w'ho form part of the 
United Nations—they. too. know nothing 
about the Orient, although they have 
lived with their problems during a life¬ 
time—they also do not understand 
though they themselves are orientals. 

And then, as if to further embarrass 
those directing our policies in the Far 
East, MacArthur grows more sarcastic 
and belligerent w^hen he states that— 

They do not grasp that It is in the pattern 
of oriental psychology to respect and follow 
aggressive, resolute, and dynamic leadership 
to quickly turn from a leadership character¬ 
ized by timidity or vacillation—and they 
underestimate the oriental mentality. 

Now, I ask, under w^hat process of logi¬ 
cal reasoning could any fair-minded 
aid unbiased thinking person come to 
the conclusion that MacArthur was 
within his rights as a military man, 
commanding military forces, to make 
and publish these observations? All the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars asked Mac¬ 
Arthur to do was to extend greetings in 


response to those sent him by the or¬ 
ganization. 

Now if this were MacArthur’s first out¬ 
burst on the subject, we might pass it off 
as coming from a soldier under constant 
and steady pressure letting off steam. 
But no; this not the case of a first time. 

In December of 1949 the general, sur¬ 
rounded by his Republican friends, a 
group of Republican Senators visiting in 
Tokyo, divested himself of some unau¬ 
thorized remarks concerning sending 
United States arms and troops to For¬ 
mosa. As a result, heated debates were 
touched off in Congress between the 
partisan minded Formosan intervention¬ 
ists and the administration supporters— 
all of which, it is clear, had nothing to 
do with MacArthur’s duties and respon¬ 
sibility as a military commander of 
troops of all nations, including our own 
in the Far East. Of course the Repub¬ 
licans howled and cried out that the 
general w^as gagged by the administra¬ 
tion which they charged was keeping the 
truth from the American people. If ever 
a man deserved a reprimand certainly 
MacArthur deserved that one. 

It may have escaped the memory of 
some, but certainly not mine, that just 
about a year ago, the general, with no 
reason at all for being in Formosa—no 
doubt for the purpose of giving greater 
publicity to his position in regard to 
Formosa—allowed himself to be photo¬ 
graphed kissing the hand of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek. She is the wife of a 
general allegedly the most questionable 
of all Chinese war overlords. At the 
same time he publicly supported the 
policy of building Formosa as a base of 
operations. Again MacArthur knew full 
well at the time he made the statement 
that he was running at cross purposes 
W'ith the Government’s position. Yet he 
chose to sound off regardless of the 
consequences which his unauthorized 
remarks might produce, since he con¬ 
siders himself the sole authority both 
in matters military and diplomatic relat¬ 
ing to the Orient, and more than often 
on subjects covering the entire world. 

We all remember shortly after the 
Incident of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, that MacArthur himself met on 
Wake Island with W. Averell Harriman, 
who acted as the President’s special rep¬ 
resentative, and agreed implicitly that 
he would refrain from making declara¬ 
tions on policy unless he received Wash¬ 
ington clearance. He broke his promise. 
Why? I will develop that later because 
I want to bring to your attention the 
hostile attitude which he demonstrated 
toward the President, his Commander 
in Chief, shortly after the Harriman 
conference on the occasion of the Presi¬ 
dent’s special visit to MacArthur on 
Wake Island. The press reports told us 
that MacArthur arrived late for the 
meeting, failed to accord the proper 
courtesy he owed the office of his su¬ 
perior and. most important of all, had 
neglected to prepare himself for the 
conference, with experts and others 
who might supplement his, Mac¬ 
Arthur’s, views. The newspapers fur¬ 
ther reported that the President believ¬ 
ing this an Important meeting, for he 
had traveled thousands of miles under 
great physical inconvenience* had 
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brought with him the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a number of 
experts on the Far East for discussional 
purposes. Nevertheless, the President 
came away from the short meeting, no 
doubt planned for a longer period, ap¬ 
parently satisfied that General Mac- 
Arthur would stay ‘'hitched” to his mili¬ 
tary duties. 

Another disagreement came to light as 
a result of last November's dash into 
Northern Korea which resulted in dis¬ 
astrous UN military defeat and, instead 
of “Home by Christmas” which he had 
publicly proclaimed to the troops, we are 
still in Korea and have been obliged to 
send additional troops and replacements. 
We are informed that on several occa¬ 
sions prior to this march to the Man¬ 
churian border, he had been officially 
informed that the Chinese were massed 
for attack and that warnings from the 
French, from India, and the British had 
come to him to the same effect. Yet he 
went on his own and Incurred severe 
losses in men and equipment as well as 
causing loss of our prestige among the 
Asiatics and in the United Nations. I 
believe this action might have had an 
appreciable effect upon the fall elections. 

It is further reported that on the occa¬ 
sion of the State Department’s public 
statement assuring the Chinese that the 
large dams supplsdng water and power 
to Manchuria would not be bombed, 
MacArthur cabled a curt "Do not con¬ 
cur.” 

And, as if all these headstrong and 
unwise actions were not sufficient to 
overturn our Nation’s policy to contain 
the war in Korea and avoid a general war 
in China with its terriffic and disastrous 
consequences, we find the general divest¬ 
ing himself of a most Incendiary state¬ 
ment. namely, that sent a few days ago 
to the minority leader of the House, 
Hon. Joseph W. Martin. Jr. 

It is beyond my comprehension that 
such a letter containing so much dyna¬ 
mite and calculated to upset the equi¬ 
librium of our diplomatic course should 
have been made public. It could only 
serve to do harm wherever and whenever 
it might be publicized in view of the na¬ 
ture of the writing. 

First. It was unauthorized and was in 
the nature of a special pleading—a 
pleading for the MacArthur cause to win 
the war in the Par East at all costs and 
unmindful of the over-all position in 
Europe and of the world. 

Second. It was political in nature—its 
only purpose being to choose up sides 
and bring on a highly controversial sub¬ 
ject, the discussion of which would be 
harmful to and create disunity in the 
country. 

Third. Militarily, the use of National 
Chinese troops to fight the Chinese Com¬ 
munists would not necessarily bring \ic- 
tory and would, of course. Involve us in 
an all-out war, which the President and 
the Nation are seeking to avoid, and 
thereby bringing about a lasting and en¬ 
during world-wide peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I have many interesting 
and factual newspaper articles and edi¬ 
torials which have appeared in impartial 
and Independent publications which 
have the real interest of our country’s 
welfare at heart. However, I do not wish 
to unduly encumber the record by in¬ 


serting all of them, but under the leave 
given me to extend my remarks I shall 
include an editorial entitled "Mac and 
Political Policy,” which appeared in the 
April 8 issue of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
an outstanding metropolitan dally. 
This editorial, in all likelihood, together 
with other forceful articles and edito¬ 
rials appearing in the press throughout 
the country express the views and opin¬ 
ions of the vast majority of the people of 
our Nation, and contributed in some de¬ 
gree in aiding the President to reach the 
conclusion that he should demand the 
resignation of General MacArthur. The 
editorial is as follows: 

Mac and Political Policy 
We have called frequent attention to a 
Baying of Clemenceau, French “Tiger" of 
World War I and Versailles. to the effect that 
war la too Important a bufilness to be left to 
the generals. 

That’s a good maxim for any democracy 
which is unfortunate enough to be engaged 
In war, as we are in Korea at this moment. 
Nobody likes war, least of all the people who 
live in a democracy. When the people of a 
real democracy engage in war. It is only to 
preserve their free way of life. They have 
no aggressive designs, no lust for conquest. 

The American people want to avoid a gen¬ 
eral war with China—or any other country. 
But powerful forces are moving to bring on 
such a conflagration, intentionally or not. 
Senator Taft, Senate Republican chief, and 
Hoiue OOP Leader Martin have Joined the 
parade. Martin was first, advocating in a 
recent speech that Chiang Kai-shek’s Na¬ 
tionalist troops be used to open a second 
front on the Chinese mainland. Taft 
Jumped into line yesterday, urging that 
Chiang *8 forces be let loose to conduct raids 
on the mainland. 

Ostensibly, either action would relieve Red 
Chinese pressure in Korea. But realistically, 
either maneuver could easily fan the Korean 
action into a major war before the free world 
is strong enough to fight such a war. 

There was a big wave of excitement the 
other day when Oencral MacArthur told 
BIartzn that be was right. Actually, Mac¬ 
Arthur himself for a long time has been agi¬ 
tating for a big push aimed at the heart of 
China. Martin and other Republican law¬ 
makers in Washington who have been spout¬ 
ing that line are merely following Mac- 
Arthur’s lead. 

They are pleased to do so. not because 
they really want more war—for most of those 
Republicans are isolationists—but because 
they feel it is one way of embarrassing the 
Truman administration. They think that 
pitting MacArthur against President Truman 
is sound policies in the year preceding the 
1952 Presidential election. 

Administration policy, which is the ofllclal 
policy of the United States, is to keep the 
war in the Far East localised in Korea if 
at all possible. The policy also places the 
greater stress on rearming Western Europe 
and helping defend it against possible Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

Along with most American military experts 
and diplomats, Mr. Truman and Secretary 
Acheson believe that the grand prlise in Rus¬ 
sia's eyes is not the conquest of Asia at this 
moment. The consensus is that what Rus¬ 
sia wants is Iranian oil and the rich indus¬ 
trial plant of Western Europe to produce 
the steel and the machines of war needed 
lor Soviet domination of the world. 

MacArthiu: does not agree. He is far away 
from Europe and contends that the world 
stands at the crossroads in Asia. He says 
that if Asia is lost. Western Europe is bound 
to be easy prey for the Russians. Be appar¬ 
ently believes that all Russia needs is the 
raw materials of Asia rather than the indus¬ 
trial might of Western Europe. 


MacArthur sees only one side of the world 
picture. Certainly the raw materials of Asia 
are as vital to us as they are to Russia and 
should be kept out of Communist hands If 
possible. But there is a difference between 
the policy of keeping the Communists pent 
up where they now are and the MacArthur 
proposal to throw Communists out of huge 
land masses that they now occupy. 

We do not blame MacArthur unduly for 
his zeal In his cause. Any good general— 
and MacArthur Is a great general—vrants to 
win the war on his front. That is the Job 
of a professional soldier. 

But it should be part of the Job of a pro¬ 
fessional soldier serving under the flag of 
a democracy to respect our institutions and 
traditions. One of those traditions is that 
military authority is subordinate to civilian 
authority. Our civilian authorities make 
the political decisions in times of war and 
our military authorities do their best to carry 
out those decisions. 

If MacArthur wants to belabor the oo- 
litlcal decisions which have been made by 
our civilian authorities, we believe he has a 
perfect right to do so—as a civilian. 

But so long as he remains as commander 
of the United Nations forces in Korea he 
should ddress his political statements and 
views to UN officials and to Blr. Truman. 

MacArthur’s stature is hurt when he 
engages in subterfuge and ruse in an attempt 
to get across a political point. 


Government Wnite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, the ad¬ 
ministration is spending considerable 
time in trying to find a new source of 
tax revenue. On the other hand, little 
effort is being made to curtail expendi- 
tuies. The handling of veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals is a national scandal, and in south¬ 
ern California we have a fine example of 
that. We all know how the Birmingham 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Van Nuys was closed In May 1950 and 
moved to Long Beach merely to help a 
Democratic Congressman. Now, since 
the Navy needs a hospital In Long Beach, 
the Navy intends to build another one 
Instead of the Veterans’ Administration 
moving back and reactivating the Bir¬ 
mingham hospital which is not in use. 

I am attaching a letter from Mayor 
Bowron, of Los Angeles, calling my at¬ 
tention to that very matter; 

Office of the Mayor. 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 4, 1951, 
Hon. NoRRxa Foulson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Poulson: It has come 
to my attention that consideration is being 
given to the construction of a new naval hos¬ 
pital building in Long Beach. 

As you may recall, I registered a protest in 
behalf of the citizens of Los Angeles against 
the closing of the Birmingham Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration Hospital In Van Nuys in May 
1950, and the moving of several hundred pa¬ 
tients to the present naval hospital in Long 
Beach, allegedly for reasons of economy. 

Now it is proposed to build another hos¬ 
pital In Long E nch tho Navy, with the 
Veteians’ AdminiLiration continuing to use 
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tho present naval hospital, which Is not 
equipped to provide for paraplegics or tuber¬ 
cular patients. 

Would It not be more logical and economi¬ 
cal to return the present Long Beach hospital 
to the Navy Department and remodel the 
Birmingham hospital In Van Nuys. a site 
which Is Ideally suited for the treatment and 
care of paraplegics and those suffering from 
respiratory conditions? It Is believed that 
this would accomplish the desired objectives 
at a considerable saving to the Government 
and with greater consideration for the needs 
of the veterans. 

I strongly urge that you do all In your 
power to bring about this suggested change 
In planning for Federal hospitals in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. 

Sincerely yours. 

FLvrcHBR Bowron, Mayor. 


Some QueiHont, Mr. Andrews 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. WAYNE LHAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an editorial from the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times for Tuesday, April 
3, 1951: 

Some Questions, Mr. Andrews 
M r. Bert Andrews, 

Gridiron Speaker. Memorial Union. 

Dear Mr. Andrews: As principal speaker 
at the gridiron banquet tonight, you will 
undoubtedly discuss some of the aspects of 
the current Washington scene as it relates 
to the newspaper profession. We wonder if 
you will touch upon a point which has lately 
disturbed us. 

For years the organizations which are sup¬ 
posed to be the spokesmen for the profession 
of Journalism have been pinning medals on 
themselves as tho unswerving defenders of a 
free press. The American Publishers’ Associ¬ 
ation, the Inland Press, the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, the Associated Press, 
and the others gather at their periodic con¬ 
ventions, roll their eyes, beat their stuffed 
shirts, and Intone their solemn vows to up¬ 
hold and defend freedom of the press. They 
talk sanctimoniously of their sacred obliga¬ 
tion to guard against any invasion of the 
freedom of the press. 

For all this preening and strutting, for all 
the loud and brave talk, it has become in¬ 
creasingly apparent in the last decade that 
the American press is abdicating its respon¬ 
sibility to fight for a truly free press in 
America. Its spokesmen recite the pompous 
clicht'S of the past and rededlcate themselves 
to defending freedom of the press in the 
abstract. But when t.iey face a sj^ecifle case 
of a dangerous assault on the free press, 
they are indifferent or are busy throwing 
editorial thunderbolts at some violation of 
the right of a free press in a far away Af¬ 
ghanistan or Argentina. 

We are currently witnessing a typical 
example of this. The outrageous silencing 
of La Prensa by the Argentine Dictator Peron 
Is engaging the attention of the American 
press. But when the same kind of an os.sault 
Is made on the freedom of the press In this 
country a brooding silence lies over the edi¬ 
torial rooms of our big newspapers. 

We refer to the assault made on Drew 
Pearson by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
of Wisconsin. In the 40 years of our news- 
papei experience we have not seen a more 
dangerous attempt to subvert the freedom 


of the press than was made by the political 
mountebank who now serves this State In the 
United States Senate. 

We saw in this assault an attempt on the 
part of McCarthy to use the power of his 
place in the United States Senate and the 
privilege of his Immunity to destroy a news¬ 
paperman with whose views he disagreed. 
Hiding behind the official immunity granted 
him by the Government of the United States 
he sought to silence Pearson by smearing his 
reputation and by calling for a boycott 
against Pearson by radio sponsors and news¬ 
paper publishers. 

What is the difference between his tech¬ 
nique and that employed by Peron? Both 
seek to use government power for their ends. 
Peron to destroy La Prensa. McCarthy to 
destroy Pearson. 

If McCarthy can use the power of his 
public office In this way, then every other 
member of the United States Senate can do 
likewise. If every Member of the Senate can 
use this type of terrorism, then every Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives can use 
the power of his office to silence newspapers 
and newspapermen who disagree with them. 
Members of the State legislatures can do the 
same. The fruits of McCarthyism are al¬ 
ready ripening in the Wisconsin Legislature 
where we see the watch fob McCarthy’s fol¬ 
lowing the Senator’s lead In their Irrespon¬ 
sible and slanderous attacks on people with 
whom they disagree. 

If McCarthyism goes unchallenged, then 
officialdom, the Government, has found the 
way to use the Peron technique in silencing 
the radio and the press in the United States. 
Think what it would mean if every Member 
of Congress and every member of every State 
legislature, operating from foxholes of legis¬ 
lative immunity, could attack and urge a 
boycott of every newspaperman or radio 
commentator who criticized a Member of 
Congress or a legislator. Today we are wit¬ 
nessing a trend In which McCarthyism is 
using a system of political terrorism and in¬ 
timidation to establish a system of thought 
control and conformity. McCarthyism may 
be the forerunner of a totalitarianism which 
will be a threat to the American free way of 
life. And the American press continues to 
remain silent In the face of this dangerous 
assault. 

McCarthy Is a politician who has shown 
nothing but contempt for the laws and tra¬ 
ditions of this State, whose veracity has been 
publicly challenged by the State supreme 
court, who has been charged by his profes¬ 
sion and found guilty by the highest court of 
violating tho laws and the constitution, the 
moral code, and his oath as an attorney and 
a Judge. This Is the kind of a man who can 
make a dangerous attack on a basic American 
freedom and go unchallenged by the press of 
this country. 

None of the organizations which are sup¬ 
posed to speak for the press has challenged 
the McCarthy assault on Pearson. None of 
the spokesmen for the schools of journalism, 
which are supposed to be teaching our stu¬ 
dents their future responsibilities as cus¬ 
todians of the traditions of the free press, 
have spoken out against the dangerous prece¬ 
dent set by McCarthy in his demand for a 
boycott against an American writer and radio 
commentator. 

This dereliction of responsibility and this 
spineless surrender to the loud-mouth dema¬ 
gogs promoting the current hysteria has 
sickened us ol these publishers pow-wows, 
Journalistic banquets, and gridiron shindigs 
at which the professionals get together for 
an orgy of undeserved self-praise. 

It was in 1948, Mr, Andrews, that you won 
the Pulitzer price and the Heywood Broun 
memorial award for your splendid expose of 
the Washington witch hunting which, given 
new life by the lies of McCarthy, has made a 
cowardly cabal out of a groat profession. 
What about you. Mr. Andrews? Have you 
got the stamina to stand up like you did in 
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1948 or does McCarthy have you joining the 
ranks of conformity, too? 

Have you got the courage to tell the news¬ 
paper people In Wisconsin what they need to 
hear or will you speak from under the bed 
and tell them what they want to hear? WIU 
you tell them that McCarthyism is a danger¬ 
ous threat to a free press and a free radio? 

Sincerely yours. 

The Capital ’Times. 


Post Office in Lawrence, Mast. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the construc¬ 
tion of a Federal building In the city of 
Lawrence 

Whereas the city of Lawrence is sorely In 
need of increased post-office facilities; and 
Whereas the presently existing building 
housing the post office in said city is inade¬ 
quate for the purposes of said office and for 
the offices of other agencies of the Federal 
Government: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the construction 
of a new Federal building In the city of Law¬ 
rence to house the post office and other Fed¬ 
eral offices; and be it further 
Resolved. That copies of these resolutions 
he transmitted forthwith by the state sec¬ 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to Members thereof from this 
Commonwealth. 

In senate, adopted March 28, 1951. 

iRviNO N. Hayden, Clerk. 

In house of representatives, adopted in 
concurrence April 2, 1951. 

Lawrence R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest; 

Edward J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


The President’s Radio Address on Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith the text of 
a radio address by the President of the 
United States: 

President Ti.uman’s Radio Address on Korea, 
United States Far Eastern Policy 

I want to talk plainly to you tonight about 
what we are doing in Korea and about our 
policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms what we are doing 
In Korea Is this: We arc trying to prevent a 
third world war. 

I think most people in this country recog¬ 
nized that fact last June. And they ' 
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supported the decision of the Ooremment to 
help the Republic of Korea against the Com- 
munlst aggressors. Now, many persons, even 
some who applauded our decision to defend 
Korea, have forgotten the basic reason for 
our action. 

It is right for us to be in Korea. It was 
right last June. It Is right today. 

1 want to remind you why this is true. 

The Communists in the Kremlin are en¬ 
gaged in a monstrous conspiracy to stamp 
out freedom all over the world. If they were 
to succeed, the United States would be num¬ 
bered among their principal victims. It 
must be clear to eveiTone that the United 
States cannot—and will not—sit idly by and 
await foreign conquest. The only question 
is: When is the best time to meet the threat 
and how? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the 
beginning. It is easier to put out a lire in 
the beginning when it Is small than after it 
has become a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of 
aggression Is for the peace-loving nations to 
act together. If they don't act together, 
they are likely to be picked off. one by one. 

ASSAILS XMACnON OP TRIKTIXS 
If they had followed the right policies In 
the 1930 'b— if the free countries had acted 
together, to crush the aggression of the dicta¬ 
tors. and if they had acted in the beginning, 
when the aggression was small—there proba¬ 
bly would have been no World War n. 

If history has taught us anything, it Is 
that aggression anywhere in the world is a 
threat to peace everywhere in the world. 
When that aggression is supported by the 
cruel and selfish rulers of a powerful nation 
who are bent on conquest, it becomes a clear 
and present danger to the security and inde¬ 
pendence of every free nation. 

This is a lesson that most people in this 
country have learned thoroughly. This is 
the baaic reason why we joined in creating 
the United Nations. And. since the end of 
World War II, we have been putting that 
lesson Into practice—^we have been working 
with other free nations to check the aggres¬ 
sive designs of the Soviet Union before they 
can result in a third world war. 

That is what we did In Greece, when that 
nation was threatened by the aggression of 
international communism. 

The attack against Greece could have led 
to general war. But this country came to the 
aid of Greece. The United Nations sup¬ 
ported Greek resistance. With our help, 
the determination and efforts of the Greek 
people defeated the attack on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace 
was the Berlin blockade. That, too, could 
have led to war. But again it was settled 
because free men would not back down in 
an emergency. 

The aggression against Korea is the bold¬ 
est and most dangerous move the Commu¬ 
nists have yet made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater 
plan for conquering all of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret 
Intelligence report which came to us after 
the attack. It is a report of a speech a Com¬ 
munist Army officer in North Korea gave to 
a group of spies and saboteurs last May, one 
month before South Korea was invaded. 
The report shows in great detail how this 
invasion was part of a carefully prepared 
plot. Here is part of what the Communist 
officer, who had been trained In Moscow, 
told his men; 

"Our forces,** he said, *'are scheduled to 
attack South Korean forces about the mid¬ 
dle of June ... The coming attack on South 
Korea marks the first step toward the libera¬ 
tion of Asia." 

Notice that he used the word ''liberation.** 
That Is Communist double-talk meaning 
"conquest." 
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I have another secret intelligence report 
here. This one tells what another commu¬ 
nist officer in the Far Bait told his men 
several months before the invasion of Ko¬ 
rea. Here is what he said: "In order to suc¬ 
cessfully undertake the long awaited world 
revolution, we must first unify Asia . . . 
Java, Indochina. Malaya, India, Tibet, Thai¬ 
land. Philippines, and Japan are our ulti¬ 
mate targets . . . The United States Is the 
only obstacle on our road for the liberation 
of all countries in Southeast Asia. In other 
words, we must unify the people of Asia 
and crush the United States." 

That is what the Communist leaders are 
telling their people, and that is what they 
have been trying to do. 

They want to control all Asia from the 
Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contradic¬ 
tion to what we believe. We believe that 
Korea belongs to the Koreans, that India be¬ 
longs to the Indians—that all the nations 
of Asia should be free to work out their 
affairs in their own way. This is the basis 
of peace in the Far East and everywhere 
else. 

The whole Communist imperialism Is 
back of the attack on peace in the For 
East. It was the Soviet Union that trained 
and equipped the North Koreans for ag¬ 
gression. The Chinese Communists massed 
44 well-trained and well-equipped divisions 
on the Korean frontier. These were the 
troops they threw into battle when the 
North Korean Commimlsts were beaten. 

The question we have had to face is 
whether the Communist plan of conquest 
can be stopped without general war. Our 
Government and other countries associated 
with us in the United Nations believe that 
the best chsnce of stopping It without war 
is to meet the attack In Korea and defeat 
It there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a 
difficult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far, we have prevented world war III. 

So far, by flghting a limited war In Korea, 
we have prevented aggression from succeed¬ 
ing, and bringing on a general war. And the 
ability of the whole free world to resist Com¬ 
munist aggression has been greatly improved. 

BATS rOES HAVE KSCEIVID LESSON 

We have taught the enemy a lesson. He 
has found out that aggression is not cheap 
or easy. Moreover, men all over the world 
v/ho want to remain free have been given 
new courage and new hope. They know now 
that the champions of freedom can stand 
up and fight and that they will stand up and 
fight. 

Our resolute stand In Korea is helping the 
forces of freedom now flghting In Indochina 
and other countries In that part of the world. 
It has already slowed down the timetable of 
conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for 
a new mass offensive. We also know that 
there have been large increases in the enemy’s 
available air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident 
it will be turned back. The United Nations 
flghting forces are tough and able and well 
equipped. They are flghting for a just cause. 
They are proving to all the world that the 
principle of collective security will work. We 
are proud of all these forces for the mag¬ 
nificent job they have done against heavy 
odds. We pray that their efforts may suc- 
ccod, for upon their success may hinge the 
peace of the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its 
course of action. The Communist rulers may 
press the attack against us. They may take 
further action which will spread the conflict. 
They have that choice, and with It the awful 
responsibility for what may follow. The 
Communists also have the choice of a peace¬ 


ful settlement which could lead to a general 
relaxation of tensions in the Far Bast. The 
decision is theirs, because the forces of the 
United Nations will strive to limit the con¬ 
flict If possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict In Korea 
extended. We are trying to prevent a world 
war—not to start one. The best way to do 
that is to make it plain that we and the 
other free coimtrles will continue to resist 
the attack. 

But you may ask, why cant we take other 
steps to punish the aggressor? Why don’t 
we bomb Manchuria and China Itself? Why 
don’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops to 
land on the mainland of China? 
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If we were to do these things we would be 
running a very grave risk of starting a gen¬ 
eral war. If that were to happen, we would 
have brought about the exact situation we 
are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things we would 
become entangled In a vast conflict on the 
continent of Asia and our task would be¬ 
come immeasurably more dllficult all over 
the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the 
Kremlin better than for our military forces 
to be committed to a full-scale war with 
Red China? 

It may well be that, In spite of our best 
efforts, the Communists may spread the war. 
But it would be wrong—tragically wrong— 
for us to take the initiative in extending the 
war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake 
about it. Behind the North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists in the front lines stand 
ndclltloual millions of Chinese soldiers. And 
behind the Chinese etand the tanks, the 
planes, the submarines, the soldiers, and the 
scheming rulers of the Soviet Union. 

Om aim is to avoid the spread of the 
conflict. 

The course we have been following is the 
one best calculated to avoid an all-out war. 
It is the course consistent that our obliga¬ 
tion to do all we can to maintain interna¬ 
tional peace and security. Our experience in 
Greece and Berlin shows that it is the most 
effective course of action we can follow. 

First of all. it is clear that our efforts in 
Korea can blunt the will of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists to continue the struggle. The 
United Nations forces have put up a tre¬ 
mendous fight in Korea and have inflicted 
very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now than they have been 
before. These are plain facts which may 
discourage the Chinese Communists from 
continuing their attack. 

Second, the free world as a whole Is grow¬ 
ing in military strength every day. In the 
United States, in Western Europe, and 
throughout the world, freemen are alert 
to the Soviet threat and are building their 
defenses. This may discourage the Com¬ 
munist rulers from continuing the war in 
Korea—and from undertaking new acts of 
aggression elsewhere. 

ASBXXTS OOOK TO PEACE XS OPEN 

If the Communist authorities realize they 
cannot defeat us in Korea, if they realize 
it would be foolhardy to widen the hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognize the 
folly of continuing their aggression. A 
peaceful settlement may then be possible. 
The door is always open. 

Then we may achieve a settlement In 
Korea which will not compromise the prin¬ 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this 
question of extending the war in Asia. I 
have discussed it many times with the ablest 
military advisers in the coxmtry. I believe 
with all my heart that the course we are 
followlxig is the best cotirse. 

I believe that we must try to limit the 
war to Korea for these vital reasons: To make 
sure that the precious lives of our flghting 
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men are not wasted; to see that the security 
oi our country and the free world Is not 
needlessly jeopardized: and to prevent a 
third world war. 

A number of events have made it evi> 
dent that General MacArthur did not agree 
with that policy. I have, therefore, con¬ 
sidered it essential to relieve General Mac¬ 
Arthur BO that there would be no doubt 
or confusion as to the real purpose and aim 
of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret 
that I found myself compelled to take this 
action. General MacArthur is one of our 
greatest military commanders. But the 
cause of world peace is more important than 
any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East 
means no change whatever in the policy 
of the United States. We will carry on the 
fight in Korea with vigor and determina¬ 
tion in an effort to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate 
for a restoration of peace In the area. But 
we will not engage In appeasement. We 
are only interested in real peace. 

GIVES BASIS FOR PEACE 

Real peace can be achieved through a set¬ 
tlement based on the following factors: 

1. The fighting must stop. 

2. Concrete steps must be taken to in¬ 
sure that the fighting will not break out 
again. 

3. Tliere must be an end of the aggres¬ 
sion. 

A settlement founded upon these ele¬ 
ments would open the way for the unifica¬ 
tion of Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about 
our military objective. We are fighting to 
resist an outrageous aggression in Korea. 
We are trying to keep the Korean conflict 
from spreading to other areas. But at the 
same time we must conduct our military 
activities so as to insure the security of 
our forces. This is essential If they are to 
continue the fight until the enemy aban¬ 
dons its ruthless attempt to destroy the Re¬ 
public of Korea. 

That is our military objective—to repel 
attack and to restore peace. 

In the hard fighting In Korea, we are 
proving that collective action among na¬ 
tions is not only a high principle but a 
workable means of resisting aggres.slon. De¬ 
feat of aggression in Korea may be the turn¬ 
ing point in the world’s search for a prac¬ 
tical way of achieving peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in 
Korea is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their 
strength in an effort to prevent a third 
world war. 

That war can come If the Communist 
leaders want it to come. But this Nation 
and its allies will not be responsible for its 
coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. 
We will use every effort to prevent that dis¬ 
aster. And in so doing, we know that we 
are following the great principles of peace, 
freedom, and justice. 


Salary Raises for Postal Workers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY P. O'NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» April 12,1951 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I wish to include the following ad¬ 
dress of Henry J. Mahady, Latrobe, Pa., 
State commander of American Veterans 
of World War II—AMVETS—before 
Clyde Kelly Branch, No. 84. National 
Association of Letter Carriers, at Pitts¬ 
burgh: 

Each year I look forward to meeting my 
old friends from the Pittsburgh post office. 
On such social occasions one ordinarily does 
not discuss weighty or serious matters. 
This year, with your permission, I will yield 
to the necessity of the times and take up 
a matter which from the viewpoint of the 
public and yourselves needs immediate at¬ 
tention and consideration. 

I have received many letters from my 
many friends In the postal service. Some 
have given up their Jobs with Uncle Sam 
and Joined the ranks of industrial workers. 
Some have surrendered the hard-earned 
seniority and earned credits toward retire¬ 
ment while others were younger but prom¬ 
ising tup-flight men, of the type that merit 
the reputation the postal workers have 
earned so well and have gone into other 
work. Why has this occurred? 

Their letters have explained why they 
have BO acted, or were planning to so act. 
Economic necessity is the only way you can 
sum up the reasons given. One couldn't 
afford to “set up" his own home. Another 
couldn’t support his family as rising prices 
plus his fixed obligations were forcing him 
deeper and deeper Into debt and into the 
hands of creditors. 

Inflation has pressured our Government 
and postal workers Into leaving their chosen 
work to go into other fields because their 
fixed Income couldn’t stand the demands of 
rising prices. 

How can we keep our career men? How 
can we stop this flight of top-grade men 
Into other fields? How can we continue to 
attract top-grade men into postal service? 
Only by forwarding that legislation which 
will adjust their wages to the changed cost 
of living caused by inflationary pressure. 
One of the inequities caused by Inflationary 
pressures is the fact that white-collar and 
Government workers and pensioners bear 
the brunt of it and generally they are a 
class who are least able to bear it. 

Veterans who went Into service are least 
able to stand this pressure. I am sure 
that dignified assertion of your demands to 
Congress will show them your necessity. I 
am sure that the public when it Is pointed 
out to them will hack legislation like H. R. 
244 and S. bill 355. 

I knew that there were many veterans 
among you. However, I never realized that 
there were so many veterans in the postal 
ranks until this last 2 months. I am proud 
of that fact. The armed services and postal 
employment are both services to the public 
as a whole. In both you keep the society 
functioning. In both you have a duty. 
Where there are so many veterans and so 
many high-type men as in the postal service 
we know communism is at a minimum and 
Its doctrines will be given ihort shift. 

1 know there is a limit to patience where 
one's family is denied economic necessities 
and debts are piling up. But you as citi¬ 
zens must be patient. These times of crisis 
and adjustment require that the Govern¬ 
ment be strong. You are not only an arm 
of the Government but a necessary link In 
the industrial system. You must keep the 
postal service strong. 

There are a number of bills before the 
Congress of the United States providing for 
raises in pay. H. R. 244 and Senate bill 355 
are but two which strive to bring your pay In 
line with remuneration In other fields. You 
must have faith. You must have patience. 
Your lawmakers are alerted to your needs 
and I feel sure that you will not be disap¬ 
pointed. 
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You must realize that there are a class of 
people who think that anyone who has a 
Government Job has a sinecure. They do 
not know of your problems. Little do they 
realize that you compete for Jobs; that you 
are on your feet for many hours; that you 
must please the public no matter what the 
difficulty; that mall delayed by strikes or 
weather or holiday rush must be delivered 
on time; that you get sick and tired and worn 
out even as others do; that your children 
cry at night and disturb your rest; and 
finally that your wages must keep pace with 
prices. 

Your reputation for delivering the goods 
and as citizens Is good. You have earned 
this reputation by sacrifice and hard work, 
patience at this time will keep It. 

1 have examined charts, statistics, articles, 
arguments, and countless releases. The 
story is clear, the need apparent. Reason¬ 
able men cannot long deny apparent and ob¬ 
vious need. You must have confidence in 
your elected officials. They are reasonable 
men and should act promptly. I have no 
doubt that your matter will be given every 
consideration at an early date. 

We, in AMVETS, feel that service to the 
community is the prime aim of our organi¬ 
zation. We salute you as you have proved 
and will continue to prove that this is the 
prime objective of your organization. I 
apologize for talking shop at a social func¬ 
tion, but you must pardon me. I and others 
are much concerned over the matter. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project Will Ruin the Bituminons Coal 
Industry in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
evil effect of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project on the bituminous coal industry 
is evidenced by the following resolution 
adopted by the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the 
Eastern Bituminous Coal Association. 

Every Member of Congress should read 
the following resolution because it proves 
conclusively that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project is a menace not 
only to the economy of our Nation but 
principally to the States of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Maryland, and West Virginia. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas— 

“1. The members of the Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania Coal Producers' Association and East¬ 
ern Bituminous Coal Association are pro¬ 
ducers of bituminous coal from mines lo¬ 
cated in the central district of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the State of Maryland, and the coun¬ 
ties of Grant, Mineral, and Tucker In West 
Virginia. 

“2. The production of bituminous coal is 
by far the major industry in this area and 
Its economy is largely dependent upon pro¬ 
duction and transportation of coal and 
many communities are solely dependent 
upon them. In 1960 the area produced 
46,250,000 tons of bituminous coal and em¬ 
ployed more than 47,000 miners to whom it 
paid more than $130,000,000 In wages. The 
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market value of its coal product was more 
tbon $230,000,000. 

*‘3. Approximately 86 percent of the coal 
produced in the area is transported from 
the mines by rail and delivered to those 
portions of the United States and Canada 
lying cast of a north-south line drawn 
through Buffalo, N. Y., and north of an east- 
west Hue drawn through Washington, D. C. 
Large quantif'es of coal produced in the 
area are shipped to points in northern New 
York and in eastern Ontario. 

'*4. The entire bituminous coal industry of 
the United States, which in 1960 produced 
more than 600,000,000 tons of coal, employed 
approximately 435.000 miners to whom it 
paid more than $1,200,000,000 in wages, wiU 
be adversely affected by the construction of 
the Bt. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric 
project, because 

“(a) It will make accessible to forelgn- 
produced fuel an area which currently con¬ 
sumes large quantities of coal of which, it 
is reliably estimated, more than 35,000,000 
tons of coal per annum, the equivalent in 
domestic coal production of 544,000 man- 
days, may well be displaced by foreign fuel. 
Without the seaway, this area cannot be 
reached by foreign fuel in significant quan¬ 
tities because of prohibitive transportation 
costs from the seacoast: 

“(b) The hydropower development on 
the St. Lawrence River, estimated at from 
670.000 to 760,000 kilowatts of firm power, 
will displace (or prevent its future use) an 
average of 2,500,000 tons of coal per annum, 
the equivalent in domestic coal production 
of 38.880 man-days; 

“(c) The loss of employment in the rail¬ 
road industry will equal that of the coal 
Industry, for it requires a man-day of rail¬ 
road labor to transport a man-day of coal 
production. 

“6. Aside from the loss of employment 
and loss of invested capital in the coal and 
railroad industries, and the adverse effect 
upon the economy of the communities de¬ 
pendent thereon, the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric proj¬ 
ect is not In the Nation’s interest because 
“(a) The Nation cannot afford to pile the 
cost of the seaway, estimated at $1,600,000,- 
000, on top of the tremendous cost of the 
current defense program which now strains 
the national economy, nor can It afford to 
divert manpower and materials to a project 
which because of the length of time required 
for its construction (at least 7 years) cannot 
be of immediate aid to defense; 

“(b) if the country needs more electric 
power, it can obtain it more speedily and at 
less capital cost by the construction of steam- 
operated plants, and at less operating cost 
unless the public project be subsidized by 
the taxpayers; 

“(c) the seaway is of doubtful value in 
time of war (it would be unnavlgable 6 
months of every year) and would be difficult 
to defend (the bombing of its locks would 
put it completely out of commission); 

“(d) the seaway is of value in time of 
peace only to a small segment of the total 
economy of the Nation and will do much 
damage to many other segments, not only 
to the coal and railroad industries, but also 
to the American merchant marine, the estab¬ 
lished coastal ports, and others: Now, there¬ 
fore be it 

’^Resolved, That the directors of the Cen¬ 
tral Pennsylvania Cool Producers' Associa¬ 
tion and Eastern Bituminous Coal Associa¬ 
tion, in joint session assembled, do hereby 
record their opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway and hydroelectric project and do 
hereby petition the Congress of the United 
States to oppose the same; and further 
“Resolved, That the executive director of 
these associations be and he hereby is au¬ 
thorized and directed to transmit copies of 
these resolutions to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to the President of the 


Senate, to the chairman and each member 
of the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, to each of Penn¬ 
sylvania's Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and to such other persons as he 
may deem advisable." 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of resolutions adopted 
unanimously on March 29,1951, by the boards 
of directors of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers* Association and Eastern Bitumi¬ 
nous Coal Association in joint session. 

R. T. Lazno, Secretary, 


What the People Thmk 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. PONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
fortunate today, to be able to present 
this House of Representatives with some 
figures, refiecting the state of public 
opinion in the Seventeenth Michigan 
Congressional District, concerning the 
very issues raised by President Truman's 
action, which only yesterday shocked 
and alarmed every patriotic American. 

The action I refer to. of course, was 
the tragically misguided, and possibly 
disastrous, order issued by the President, 
relieving Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur of 
his American and TTnited Nations com¬ 
mands in the Far East. 

In presenting these figures, repre¬ 
senting a poll taken in my behalf by two 
fine newspapers, the Pontiac Daily Press 
and the Royal Oak Daily Tribune, per¬ 
haps I should mention the fact that the 
Seventeenth Michigan Congressional 
District is one of the largest in the Na¬ 
tion, from the standpoint of population. 

Located within the Seventeenth Dis¬ 
trict are several great industrial areas, 
extensive farming areas, commercial 
areas, and a tremendous concentration 
of homes, from the wealthiest to the 
poorest, whose owners have their places 
of business and employment variously, 
throughout the Detroit metropolitan 
area. 

I think I can say without question, that 
the Seventeenth District offers a cross- 
section of the thinking, political and eco¬ 
nomic, which prevails everywhere In the 
great American Middle West. And more 
than that, too. because of recent years 
Detroit's vast industrial expansion has 
drawn to the Seventeenth Congressional 
District, literally scores of thousands of 
Americans, of all races and creeds, from 
every State in the Hnlon. 

The public opinion poll, which I am 
about to give you the results, was taken 
by means of a questionnaire, published 
for 2 days on the front pages of the 
newspapers I have mentioned. The ques¬ 
tionnaire contained 10 questions, as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Do you favor tbe administration's for¬ 
eign policies? 

2. Do you favor arming North and South 
America? 

8. Are you in favor of all-out mobilization? 

4. Do you favor strong defenses in the 
Atlantic? 


5 Do you favor sending troops to Europef 

6. Do you favor keeping troops In Korea? 

7. Do you favor military aid to Ohiang 
Kai-shek? 

8. Should our foreign policies be reex¬ 
amined? 

9. Do you think Mr. Acheson should re¬ 
sign? 

10. Should nonessentlal civilian expendi¬ 
tures be reduced? 

Of the 697 newspaper readers voting 
on question No. 1—do you favor the 
administration's foreign policies?—645 
voted "no.” Only 52 voted “yes.” 

Of the 689 voting on question No. 2— 
do you favor arming North and South 
America?—488 voted “yes.” Only 201 
voted "no.” 

Of the 690 voting on question No. 
are you in favor of all-out mobiliza¬ 
tion?—400 voted “no." Those voting 
“yes" numbered 290. 

Of the 696 voting on question No. 4— 
do you favor strong defenses In the At¬ 
lantic?—609 voted "yes.” Only 87 voted 
"no.” 

Of the 673 voting on question No. 5— 
do you favor sending troops to Europe?— 
456 voted "no.” Only 217 voted "yes.” 

Of the 708 voting on question No. 6— 
do you favor keeping troops in Korea?— 
474 voted "no,” Only 234 voted "yes." 

Of the 703 who voted on question No. 

7— do you favor military aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek?—406 voted "yes.” Those who 
voted "no” numbered 297. 

Of the 732 who voted on question No. 

8— should our foreign policies be reex¬ 
amined?—692 voted "yes. * Only 40 
voted "no.” 

Of the 708 who voted on question No. 

9— do you think Mr. Acheson should re¬ 
sign?—582 voted "yes.” Only 126 voted 
"no.” 

Of the 722 who voted on question No. 

10— do you think nonessentlal civilian 
spending should be reduced?—647 voted 
"yes." Only 75 voted "no.” 

From the foregoing, which I trust has 
not proved tedious, it may be concluded 
that public opinion in the Seventeenth 
Michigan Congressional District, as a 
cross-section of Middle Western thought, 
if not that of the entire Nation, inclines 
as follows: 

First. Strongly against the Truman 
administration’s foreign policies. 

Second. Strongly In favor of arming 
North and South America, as recom¬ 
mended by former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Third. Slightly against all-out mobili¬ 
zation at this time.. 

Fourth. Strongly in favor of ade¬ 
quate defenses in the Atlantic. 

Fifth. Strongly against sending troops 
to Europe, presumably at least until 
European nations of the west show a real 
disposition to rearm and resist Commu¬ 
nist aggression. 

Sixth. Approximately 2 to 1 against 
keeping troops in Korea. 

Seventh. Rather strongly in favor of 
extending military aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek, the ratio in favor being about 
4 to 3. 

Eighth. Almost unanimously in favor 
of reexamining the foreign policies of the 
Truman administration. 

Ninth. Very strongly. Indeed, that Mr. 
Acheson should resign, the ratio being 
almost 5 to 1 in favor of his resignation. 
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Tenth. Almost unanimously in favor 
of a drastic reduction in all nonessential 
civilian spending by the Government, the 
ratio being nearly 10 to 1. 

It is my conviction that anybody who 
will consider the results of this public- 
opinion poll, as I have given them to 
you, can conclude in the light of com¬ 
mon sense, only that the American 
people, not only in Michigan but 
throughout the Nation, overwhelmingly 
support the ideas of former President 
Herbert Hoover and Gen. Douglas A. 
MacArthur. 

And now I hope you will bear with me, 
while I repeat something I said earlier. 

The action of President Truman in 
removing Gen. Douglas MacArthur of 
the far-eastern command is one of the 
most tragic events in American history. 
There is no precedent for it. 

Lincoln removed several generals in 
the Union Army during the War Be¬ 
tween the States because of incompe¬ 
tence. This is not the case with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

The President demanded the impos¬ 
sible ; namely, the support of a virtually 
nonexistent foreign policy with respect 
to Asia. MacArthur is a great general 
and a grett statesman. Because he 
sought to fill a void, where no real policy, 
either of the United States or the United 
Nations, was in existence, he has been 
sacrificed on the altar of politics. 

President Truman has liquidated 
communism’s greatest enemy, in the per¬ 
son of General MacArthur, who has 
served so long, so nobly, and so well. 
The President’s action has gone far to 
destroy what little confidence the Amer¬ 
ican people, the people of Japan, and the 
other peoples of the Par East ever have 
had in the objectives and purposes of 
the Truman administration. 

It has been well said that today there 
is rejoicing in the Kremlin, as the Red 
dictator and his regime arrive at the 
natural conclusion, that preparations 
arc in progress for a new appeasement— 
another Munich—in the Far East, 
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Mr. GROSSER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the inauguration of the railroad 
retirement system, it has been my earn¬ 
est desire to make it the best retirement 
system in the world. The insufficiency 
and financial instability of the old pri¬ 
vate so-called pension systems prevail¬ 
ing on the railroads led me, in the latter 
part of the Hoover administration, to 
introduce the first bill for the protection 
of railroad workers. My interest in the 
subject continued and has continued to 
the present time. 

I, therefore, sponsored the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1934, the 1935 act, the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and all 
important amendments to these acts up 
to the present time. 


There is a general desire among rail¬ 
road workers at the present time for 
amendments which would Increase the 
benefits to which the railroad workers 
should be entitled. This is not an un¬ 
natural desire when we realize that the 
purchasing power of a dollar has lessened 
very substantially since the enactment of 
the provisions of the railroad retirement 
law. Among railroad workers, there is 
also an even more general feeling of 
opposition to the increase in assessments 
for the purpose of providing more liberal 
benefits. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that the problem confronting us in the 
effort to be of assistance to the railroad 
workers is not an easy one. 

Any true friend of the railroad men of 
the United States who understands the 
requirements of a sound railroad retire¬ 
ment system must first of all be certain 
that what is proposed will not jeopardize 
the financial soundness of the system. 
For many months, I have been making a 
very careful study of the whole situation 
and have been in consultation with those 
who are most competent to advise in re¬ 
gard to the matter and who are most 
familiar with the problem as at present 
presented. 

After many consultations wuth experts 
of the Railroad Retirement Board and 
officials of the Railw^ay Labor Executives 
Association, I have introduced a bill. 
H. R. 3669, which I believe will afford 
substantial help and, at the same time, 
will not jeopardize the financial stabil¬ 
ity of the retirement system. 1 may 
say here that already during the few 
months of the present Congress approx¬ 
imately 30 bills have been introduced for 
the purpose of increasing the benefits 
payable under the retirement law. 
Practically all of these measures, if en¬ 
acted into law, would menace the sound¬ 
ness of the .system, if not immediately 
wreck it. I am anxious above all other 
considerations to avoid any such disas¬ 
ter as the destruction of the financial 
soundness of the .system. I am more 
than pleased with the good will evidenced 
by many of the bills, but I am sure that 
their authors will understand that they 
will be of greater help to the railroad 
w’orkers by cooperating in the passage 
of this measure which will re.sult in the 
increase of benefits and in no way harm 
the system. 

I hope that wx* can arrange for hear¬ 
ings on my bill at the earliest possible 
date available to our committee. At 
that time, we shall be glad to hear well 
qualified witnesses in regard to the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the problem. 


Maturing War Bonds 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many people who are con¬ 
cerned with what to do about their ma¬ 
turing war bonds. If they cash them in 
at the present time, they must report a 


A1985 

profit for income-tax purposes and will 
lose a part of their increased value. On 
the other hand, many people are con¬ 
cerned about holding on to their bonds 
for a greater period of time because of 
the depreciation of the dollar over the 
past 10 years. 

This depreciation is most readily seen 
In the following ca.se: If a man in 1941 
bought a brand-new low-priced car in¬ 
stead of a war bond for $750, he could 
have enjoyed a moderate use of that car 
over a 10-year period. If he invested it 
in war bonds, he would now get back 
$1,000 from the Government, of which he 
would have to pay, say, an average of 30 
percent income tax on the $250 incre¬ 
ment. Therefore, the citizen would 
have a net amount of $925 available to 
date. However, if he went to buy a new 
low-priced car today of the same make 
as he bought in 1941, he could not touch 
it for much le.ss than $2,000. 

The above example holds true for prac¬ 
tically any other commodity one would 
care to select. Therefore, it can be seen 
that many people are quite concerned 
with this problem and the various an- 
.swers to the problem were very well 
brought out in the following article by 
Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor 
of thtf Chicago Sun-Times: 

War Bonds Maturing; Public Asks: “WhaT 
Shall I Do?” 

(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

On every hand one hears the question: 
"My first war bonds soon will be maturing. 
What shall I do?” 

Many of those who bought war bonds 
never made any other Investments. Conse¬ 
quently they lack the experience needed to 
decide wisely. 

First, let us examine the alternatives. 
Anyone who owns series E savings bonds 
purchased after May 1, 1941, has, on their 
maturity, three choices. 

He may turn the bonds In at his bank or 
at the Federal Re.serve bank and receive the 
full redemption price, $25 for n bond origi¬ 
nally bought lor $18.75; $50 for the $37.50 
bond; $100 for the $75 bond; $500 for the $376 
bond; and $1,000 for the $750 bond. 

In such case he will have to include In 
his income when he flies his return next 
year the entire Interest accrued on the bond, 
as for example the $25 on a $100 bond. In 
short, he will have to pay back to the Gov¬ 
ernment In the lorm of taxes, depending on 
his income bracket, from 20 percent to 91 
percent of the Interest he receives for the 
10-ycar loan of his money. This, despite 
the ^act that the purchasing power ol the 
$100 he receives today is substantially less 
than the $75 he Invested 10 years ago. 

Bondholders can escape temporarily this 
tax charge by accepting the second alterna¬ 
tive. This involves doing nothing. The 
owner can Just hold on to his bonds. He can 
do this deliberately or simply through negli¬ 
gence or forgetfulness and the result is the 
same. 

The bonds will automatically bo extended 
indefinitely up to a maximum of 10 years. 
Interest will accrue at a straight 2^^ percent 
rate for the first 7 Vi yeJirs and then at an 
accelerated rate so that If held for a full 10 
years the return would approximate 2.9 per¬ 
cent compounded semiannually. 

Such bonds can be cashed in at any time 
and the interest obtained to the neare.st 6 
months’ period prior to the date of cashing. 

INTEREST ADDED EVERY 6 MONTHS 

In other words, during the first 6 months 
no additional Interest would be payable but 
after that each half year 1 V 4 per cent would 
be added to the original redemption value of 
the bond until 7>/;t years elapsed. After that. 
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the Interest would be at an accelerated rate 
and if a $100 bond Is held for the full '3 
years the additional interest would be $88.88. 

When the bond is cashed, the interest for 
both the first 10 years and the subsequent 
period must be reported as income for 
Federal tax purposes. 

The third option is to exchange matur¬ 
ing B bonds for registered series Q bonds. 
These will bear interest at the flat rate of 
2V^ percent per annum payable semiannually 
from the issue date until their maturity in 
12 years. The minimum denomination, how¬ 
ever. is $600. Until such a total is reached, 
maturing E bonds may be accumulated over 
any 12 consecutive calendar months and pre¬ 
sented for exchange not later than two cal¬ 
endar months after the month of maturity 
of the lost bond in the group. 

These Q bonds may be redeemed at par at 
any time after 6 months upon one calendar 
month’s notice. However, the privilege of de¬ 
ferring taxes on the interest of the B bonds 
(also the interest each 6 months on the new 
O bonds) does not apply if this exchange is 
made. 

I repeat what I have said many times be¬ 
fore: That as long as the purchasing value of 
the dollar has depreciated substantially dur¬ 
ing the period covered by this loan of money 
to the Government and particularly inas¬ 
much as this decline in the value of the dol¬ 
lar has occurred largely as a result of Govern¬ 
ment policies, it does not strike me as fair 
that the patriotic buyers of their country’s 
bonds should have to pay taxes on an Income 
which in terms of purchasing power is ac¬ 
tually a loss rather than a gain. 

However, until or unless Congress changes 
the law that is the situation. 

Which of the three alternatives should the 
bondholder decide upon? This depends upon 
individual circumstances and individual con¬ 
clusions as to the outlook. 

DILATING TAX MAT BK ADVANTAGEOUS 

For an individual above the age of 55 and 
anticipating retirement at 65 and a conse¬ 
quent sharp decline in his income, postpon¬ 
ing the date when the tax collector must be 
paid holds certain obvious advantages. If 
one believes that the tax rates will be lower 
some time during the 10 years ahead, again 
there are obvious advantages in postponing 
the year In which the taxes on these invest¬ 
ments will be paid. 

On the other hand, if one feels that the 
Government will have no better success than 
It has had in stopping Inflation, the deprecia¬ 
tion in the true value of the dollar is such as 
to make any fixed-income Investment (all 
bonds, saving accounts. Insurance, annuities, 
preferred stocks, mortgages, etc.) unprofit¬ 
able. 

If such a conclusion is reached, the bond¬ 
holder is faced with other problems. First 
of all. should he hold the bonds as a duty of 
citizenship? Second, should he hold them as 
part of the fight against inflation? Any other 
course would probably add to the inflationary 
pressures. ’Third, if his duty as a citizen 
rests lightly and he cares little for his respon¬ 
sibility to fight Inflation, what will he choose 
to do with the funds obtained from his ma¬ 
turing bonds? Go on a spending spree at 
today’s all-time high prices, adding fuel to 
the fires of Inflation? Or shall he Invest in 
other things, stocks, perchance, also already 
selling at around the highest prices in his¬ 
tory, or real estate where Inflation has sent 
values soaring? 

’The choice, it will be seen, is not an easy 
one. Many other individual factors will 
govern the decision. 

The average citizen, I suspect, will follow 
the easiest course of doing nothing, which, 
in effect, means extending the bonds. He 
should do something more—write another 
and still another letter to his Senators and 
his Con^p-essman demanding more effective 
action against inflation than anything wit¬ 
nessed thus far. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Scranton Times, 
Scranton. Pa., dated April 11, 1951, en¬ 
titled “MacArthur Ousted": 

MacArthur Ousted 

’That there would be a show-down with 
General MacArthur over his policies and 
pronouncements with regard to the war in 
the Far East was inevitable'. What hap¬ 
pened early this morning—^relief of General 
MacArthur of his command by President 
’ITuman—should have been no great sur- 
prlae. Mr. TTuman says his action was 
based on General MacArthur’s inability to 
give “his wholehearted support to United 
States and United Nations policies." In a 
nutshell. General MacArthur not only 
wanted to direct the shooting war but the 
diplomatic war as well. Had he confined 
himself to his own particular field, the one 
for which he was trained—^tho shooting 
war—he would have been Immeasurably 
better off and President 'Truman would not 
have been forced to take such drastic action 
as relieving him of his command. In World 
War I, General Pershing did Just that and in 
World War II General Elsenhower stuck to 
fighting and left diplomacy to those who 
were delegated to attend to diplomatic 
missions. 

As the New York Herald *Tribune said only 
yesterday, and the Times quoted that dec¬ 
laration, "there must be unity of command 
and if General MacArthur cannot accom¬ 
modate himself to the basic strategy of his 
Commander in Chief—President ’Truman— 
his further usefulness as a general must 
necessarily come in question." General Mac¬ 
Arthur had unfortunately allowed himself 
to become a disturbing element in a political 
as well as a military sense. His pronounce¬ 
ments of policy as regards the Far East, ap¬ 
parently without consulting the State De¬ 
partment or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were 
embarrassing and annoying. While many 
will take sides with him, some merely be¬ 
cause they are against the Truman adminis¬ 
tration and can see political advantage in a 
disturbed situation, the great majority of 
the American people will conclude there 
must be one commander in chief, that his 
decisions should be accepted and those ro- 
fiislng to abide by them should retire from 
active service. 

It can hardly be said President ’Truman 
acted hastily in relieving General Mac¬ 
Arthur of his command. Months ago Mr. 
’Truman made a long Journey to the mld- 
Paclflc to confer with General MacArthur. 
Emissaries of the administration have gone 
to Tokyo and met with the general. Only 
a few days ago Army Secretary Pace con¬ 
ferred with MacArthur. As of yesterday it 
was announced from ’TUkyo that General 
MacArthur made it plain to his superiors 
that he Intended to keep right on fighting 
for a freer band in the Korean War. 

General MacArthur, it has long been con¬ 
tended. is Asia-minded. He sees the future 
of the world decided upon the soil of Asia 
rather than of Europe. His pronounce¬ 
ments, it is contended, have embarrassed 
General Eisenhower In the latter’s efforts 
to build up tbe defenses of Europe. Now 
the situation has been resolved, unfortu¬ 
nately but nonthelesB necessarily, through 
relief of General MacArthur of his com¬ 


mand. He has been succeeded by Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Rldgway, who Is all soldlM: and 
who since he was put in command of the 
Eighth Army in Korea has done a great Job. 
It is expected General Bldgway will stick 
to bis knitting—that Is fighting. 

President ’Truman expressed his regret 
that he had to relieve General MacArthur 
of his command. He said at the same time 
that MacArthur’s place in history "as one of 
our greatest commanders is fully estab¬ 
lished" and that "the Nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude for the distinguished and 
exceptional service which he has rendered 
his country in posts of great responsibility." 

President Truman is not the first Chief 
Executive faced with situations similar in 
many respects to the controversy which has 
raged around General MacArthur. Lincoln 
and other chiefs had to act summarily and 
relieve commanders who assumed too much 
authority and who insisted on acting on 
their own. ’There was great hubbub at those 
times and efforts made to gain political ad¬ 
vantage over the action. Just as there is 
today, with President Truman’s opponents 
dragging the whole thing down into the 
swamps of petty politics. Whatever way 
you look at it the present situation is not 
nice. To General MacArthur it is humiliat¬ 
ing. He brought it on himself by talking 
too much and too often. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LESUE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Walter Winchell: 

Walter Winchell in New York 

MACARTHUR—THE BTORT BEHIND THE BTORT 

’The greatest scandal In American history 
Is now out in the open. The scandal is not 
the dismissal of General MacArthur; it is the 
foreign policy which made it inevitable. 
General MacArthur and Secretary Acheson 
are only symbols in a titanic struggle going 
on behind the scenes. The forces which 
caused MacArthur’s dismissal are not in 
Washington. ’They are In London. The ad¬ 
ministration, faced with the break-up of 
the Atlantic Pact by Great Britain unless 
it appeases Red China, took the step of dou¬ 
ble appeasement (of both Moscow and Lon¬ 
don) by firing MacArthur. 

These arc the facts: Secretary Acheson, as 
recently as last siunmer, attempted to honor 
his secret commitment to Great Britain to 
recognize Red China and admit her to the 
United Nations. He is on record as stating 
we would not veto Red China if she suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a majority vote. Great 
Britain, as Red China's floor leader, attempt¬ 
ed to get the majority. As another step. 
Secretary Acheson initiated a deliberate 
program to play down the Importance of For¬ 
mosa. Senator Knowland. of California, 
produced documentary evidence that Secre¬ 
tary Acheson had secretly Instructed all 
State Department policy makers to mini¬ 
mize the strategic Importance of Formosa. 
In short, the Chinese Nationalist govern¬ 
ment, by secret agreement between the 
United States and Britain, was to be thrown 
to the wolves. American public opinion 
stopped this also. MacArthur, of course, 
opposed it throughout. 

The President and Secretary Acheson, un¬ 
til public opinion reversed them, took the 
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View that since Asia has no industry, that 
continent would never be a factor In the next 
war. The Acheson formula called for the 
virtual abandonment of Asia. It was, of 
course, heavily supported by those who be¬ 
lieve communism can be appeased. The 
American public did not subscribe to the 
view. It became Impossible for the adminis¬ 
tration to force its secret agreement through 
the Senate. After practically declaring 
Korea could not be defended, the President 
ordered the troops in when Acheson’s ap¬ 
peasement failed again. The same action 
followed in Indochina. After refusing arms, 
the President sent them. 

The reason Great Britain is desperate is 
that Red China is even more so. The whole 
of South China is in a virtual state of insur¬ 
rection. Guerrillas, to the extent of more 
than a million, are in operation on the 
Chinese mainland. Until Formosa is liqui¬ 
dated. until Chlang’s army is out of existence. 
Red China will always be on the brink of 
civil war. The Reds realize this so much 
that they are prepared to vacate South China, 
if attacked there. Thus, Formosa and Chiaiig 
Kai-shek are at the heart of the Far East 
question, and not Korea. MacArthur favors 
using them. Acheson’s commitments to 
Great Britain forbid it. As an example, a 
shipment of rubber is being loaded at Singa¬ 
pore. destination the Red forces. 

MacArthur, contrary to the general impres¬ 
sion, is within his rights even us u soldier 
in defying the President. His oath is to the 
Constitution and to the men under his com¬ 
mand. If he deems the orders of his .su¬ 
periors in conflict with them, he is under 
a duty to make known his objection.s. The 
President, by the same token, has a right to 
relieve him but he cannot punish. Under 
the Constitution General MacArthur cannot 
be dishonorably dismissed from the United 
8tate.s Army for adhering to his oath to the 
Constitution as he secs it. 

It is well that the struggle Is at last out 
111 the open. The deadlock of the forces be¬ 
hind the scene was strangling the Nation. 
Because the truth is that while MacArthur 
has Just been relieved by the President, the 
United States Senate has long ago dismissed 
Secretary Ache.son for all practical purposes. 
Acheson is Secretary of State in title only 
by whim of the President and not by will of 
the people. Both the Democratic and Re¬ 
publican Senate leader.shlps have repudiated 
him. They have put all foreign nations on 
notice that the Secretary Is without power 
to reach any agreement without their con¬ 
sent. And that consent Is not forthcoming. 

As recently as last week, Acheson’s Voice 
of America appropriation was cut 90 percent 
which is a repeated dem-and that he resign. 
Nor is the rebellion against Acheson con- 
flned to the Senate. General Eisenhower has 
abruptly ended the efforts of Secretary Ache¬ 
son to name his political advisers. Tlie EGA 
Administration, the Marshall plan—Ignores 
the State Department, to Its Intense rage— 
and carries on Its own foreign policy. Since 
this bureau deals out the goods, It has tar 
higher prestige than the State Department. 
Its domestic policy is very clear: It avoids 
Acheson because it doesn’t want Ite appropri¬ 
ation cut, too. Thus, the United States has 
three foreign policies: One military, one eco¬ 
nomic, and the third, a poor loser, the diplo¬ 
matic one. 

It Is not the struggle between MacArthur 
and Acheson which is paramount. The first 
consideration is the welfare of the Nation. 
Paradoxically, General MacArthur has been 
relieved but not dismissed with dishonor. 
Secretary Acheson has been dismissed, prac¬ 
tically with dishonor by the United States 
Senate, but has not been relieved by the Pres¬ 
ident. It Is only natural, therefore, that the 
Nation Itself is dividing Into two camps. 

By purely objective reporting standards, 
the country has never been so divided since 
Port Sumter. All thinking Americans must 


realize the division within the action is far 
more serious than any personality involved. 
General MacArthur’s removal has its chief 
meaning In Its political repercussions. Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway Is an able soldier; he is capable 
of carrying on the command. But the 
blocking of the President and Acheson by 
the Senate has resulted In the stoppage of 
universal military training and a general de¬ 
sire to limit the personalities of the admin¬ 
istration as much as possible. In Ihia, the 
Congress as a whole reflects the will of the 
American people. They simply will not 
trust their sons to State Department poli¬ 
cies under Secretary Acheson. Experts call 
them reversals when loaders contradict 
themselves in diplomacy. But reporters call 
them massacres when it happens on the bat¬ 
tlefield. 

The administration would never have fired 
MacArthur if left to itself. Tlie mighty 
pressure necessary to dismiss the general 
came from the West, and not from the East. 
It IS this simple. London blackmailed the 
White House w'ith threats of breaking up the 
Atlantic alliance. The White House caved 
ill. The great stru'^gle between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Senate has reached final show¬ 
down. It Is the Senate’s move; in removing 
General MacArthur the President has defied 
the Senate to impeacn Secretary Acheson. 
It Is put up or shut up now. 


To Clean Up the Ohio 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
the following editorial entitled “To Clean 
Up the Ohio.” which appeared in the 
New York Times this morning: 

To Clean Up the Ohio 

A long stride forward in the control of 
river pollution has been Insured by a notable 
decision this week of the Supreme Court. 
Many more spectacular cases may have a less 
permanent effect than this one on the wel¬ 
fare of our country, for pollution of streams 
and rivers has become a national problem 
of the first Importance. 

In a far-seeing attempt to do something 
about the increasingly Intolerable pollution 
of the waters of the Ohio River Basin, the 
eight States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi¬ 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio. Virginia, and 
West Virginia In 1948 Joined together In a 
compact establishing the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission. They recog¬ 
nized. as the Court says, “that they were faced 
with one of the problems of Government that 
are defined by natural rather than political 
boundaries.” Interstate action was essential 
to clean up the waters of an area covering 
about 155,000 square miles, waters Into which 
some 1,100 cities and towns drained their 
sewage and waste; and Interstate action was 
taken. But then the Supreme Court of West 
Virginia held that that State legislature’s 
adherence to the compact was Invalid, as It 
violated the State conslltutlon. It is this 
ruling that the Supreme Court of the United 
States overturned, thus firmly establishing 
the Ohio River compact as a workable 
method of Interstate cooperation. 

“The compact involves a reasonable and 
carefully limited delegation of power to an 
Interstate agency,” Justice Frankfurter 
noted: and Justice jnekson added that “If 
tlie compact system is to have vitality and 
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Integrity” West Virginia may not unilat¬ 
erally “read herself out” of this Interstate 
obligation. As an official of the sanitation 
commission has said, the Court's decision 
confirms the right of the various States “to 
Join together to develop a more effective 
campaign to promote clean streams.” It 
should give encouragement to other States 
that may be considering this method of at¬ 
tacking a problem that is general throughout 
the country and that cries out for remedial 
action. 

Slovaks Protest Against Religious 
Persecution in Slovakia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith an appeal sent 
by Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, president of the 
Slovak League of America, to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congross of the United 
State.s: 

Slovaks Protest Against Religious 
Persecution in Slovakia 
To the President and Congress of the United 

States of America: 

As Americans of Slovak descent we pro¬ 
test against the imprisonment of Bishop 
John Vojtassak. Bls''op Michael Buzalka, and 
Bishop Paul Gojdlc. We have been pro¬ 
foundly shocked by the mock trial and by 
the harsh, unjust, and inhuman treatment 
they have been subjected to by the Commu¬ 
nist regime of Gottwald. 

The travesty of Justice, as manifested In 
the trial and verdict of the three Slovak 
bishops, is merely another example of the 
persecution raging In every country where 
the Communists rule. We are convinced 
that the Slovak bishops—like Cardinal 
Mlndszenty and Archbishop Steplnac—have 
been Imprisoned because they, too, dared to 
oppose a totalitarian dictator for his sup¬ 
pression of religious freedom. 

'The Czechoslovakia of today would not 
exist except for the free flow of American 
blood and American dollars during the war. 
America cannot and must not stand idly by 
while Slovakia Is being sacrificed to the Red 
Moloch of Moscow. Perverters of decency 
must not be permitted to destroy the forces 
of good without challenge by governments 
which call themselves Christian. The crimes 
committed In Slovakia are crimes not only 
against the unfortunate people living there, 
but crimes agaln.st ourselves as members of 
the human family. 

Wc are so concerned about the injustice 
of the trial and the sentence of the three 
Slovak bishops not because we happen to 
be ol Slovak descent, but primarily because 
wc are Americans. The Slovak bishops rep¬ 
resent each one of us. It is because in de¬ 
fending human rights, the inherent rights 
of their people to political and religious 
freedom, they arc defending the rights of 
the individual person. They are defending 
our rights. And it was for those very rights 
that we tolled, suffered, and sacrificed so 
much during the war years. 

The Czecho-Communist regime of Prague 
knows that the Slovak people rejected com¬ 
munism long ago. They know that the Slo¬ 
vaks have fought against it relentlessly for 
over a century. That explains why that 
regime is so determined to exterminate all 
Slovak political and religious leaders who 
oppose them and their brutal rule. 
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We urge the President and the Congress 
of the United States to make an ofSclal pro¬ 
test to the Czechoslovak Government against 
th's Imprisonment of the Slovak bishops and 
the persecution of religion in Slovakia. We 
also urge our President and our Congress 
to break all diplomatic relations with the 
Czeeho-Communlst regime of Prague which 
has sinned so grievously against humanity 
and the fimdamental principles of freedom. 
Finally, we urge our Ihresldent and our Con¬ 
gress to bring these crimes against humanity, 
the crimes against the Slovak nation, to the 
attention of the United Nations and request 
that body to Investigate those crimes. 

Today we protest before God and the world 
against the systematic torture and persecu¬ 
tion of the Slovak bishops and the murder 
of the faithful whose lives already have 
been taken by the godless Reds of Prague. 

Philip A. Hrobak, 

President, the Slovak League of America. 

Middletown, Pa.. January 23, 1951. 


Scfrefatioii PropitioB is Draft-UMT B31 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L. FORRESTER 

OF GEORGIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, It Is 
apparent to me, and I believe to every¬ 
one here, that this motion to strike the 
segregation portion of the draft-UMT 
bill providixig that any soldier might 
have the right to request that he serve 
in a unit of his own race is not made for 
the purpose of aiding the war effort, or 
to make us stronger, or to make an at¬ 
tack by Russia more remote, but to bring 
into play more agitation, more strife, 
and their partisan politics into a most 
serious matter. This provision is as fair 
provision as I ever saw. This provision 
simply allows our boys to cast a vote for 
their preference. 

Much has been said on the floor here 
by the opposition to the effect if a boy is 
old enough to fight, he is old enough to 
vote, and then this opposition proceeds 
to try to deny these boys the right to 
vote on this important question. Those 
who want to be in unsegregated units 
need only express his desire to do so. and 
by the same token those who desire to 
serve in segregated units should be al¬ 
lowed to express their wish to do so. The 
people of the United States want this 
provision in this bill. The boys—and 
they are just boys—have the right to in¬ 
sist that you not require them to be 
guinea pigs for a social experiment and 
to make them the only people in this 
country that this experiment is tried out 
upon. It is a cruel thing to say to these 
boys that we will take you from your 
homes, we will put you in war, we will 
bury some of you. no doubt about that, 
but. nevertheless, we have some minor¬ 
ities we intend to honor at your expense. 

If you will give this bill a try, you will 
find to your entire satisfaction that the 
Negroes, if let alone and are not high 
pressured by pressure groups, there will 
not be one Negro in a thousand that will 


ask to serve In a mixed unit where they 
will suffer complete embarrassment. If 
there be any person who insists upon 
legislation requiring another to associate 
with him. that insistence would prove an 
unmistakable sign of inferiority when 
one is not content to remain with his 
own race, then that person is Inferior 
and a troublemaker. I respectfully ask 
that no consideration be given that silly 
prattle that to leave this portion in the 
bill will furnish propaganda to Russia. 
One of our main troubles here is that we 
have kowtowed to Russia and off-color 
groups too long, and we have too many 
times forgotten the rights of the old- 
fashioned Southerner and the old- 
fashioned Yankee. 

I will tell you how to talk to Russia, 
and that is simply to talk to Russia in 
the only language she understands. 
That language is force and might Let 
us tell Russia that we have had all the 
foolishness from her and her stripe, 
whether in Russia or in the United 
States, that we will tolerate; that peace 
Is what we want if we can have it hon¬ 
orably. but if fight we must, we will do 
It. and so efficiently she will not rise to 
fight again. 

Let us pass this bill just as it is, and 
let us do it now. This bill is a sobering 
thing, but it is life insurance to us and 
to our boys. It has been said it is fine 
to die for your country, but I declare it 
is much better to make the enemy die 
for his country. Let us tell Russia and 
the trouble makers at home that they 
are no longer the “Who’s Who in Amer¬ 
ica.” but that they belong to that class 
of “Who’s Through in America.” 


Aid for India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
have printed in the Record an editorial 
printed in the San Francisco Chronicle 
for March 31,1951, on the subject of the 
proposed shipment of grains to India. 
I want to express my own personal con¬ 
cern over the failure of Congress to act 
on this vital, humanitarian project. The 
editorial aptly expresses the feelings of, 
what I am sure is, the great majority of 
people In this country. It seems to me 
inexcusable that we should trifle with 
human lives by delaying action on H. R. 
3017. 

Further in regard to these proposed 
shipments I should like to comment on 
the various proposals and questions 
about method^; of shipment. In my per¬ 
sonal opinion, inasmuch as the wheat 
to be shipped will be in the nature of a 
gift from the people of the United States 
to the people of India, there is no reason 
why all of that wheat should not be 
carried in American owned and manned 
vessels as long as any such vessels are 


avaUable. With our own merchant 
marine and seamen not fully employed, 
there is no justification for subsidizing 
any foreign shipping Interests through 
payments for these shipments. In con¬ 
formity with established practice on ECA 
and other similar goods. I shall support 
an amendment to H. R. 3017 requiring 
at least 50-percent carriage in American 
bottoms; however. I strongly urge all 
those concerned with administration of 
the program to use 100 percent of the 
available capacity in American vessels. 

The editorial from the Chronicle fol¬ 
lows: 

Dawdling xn Indu Aid 

The Congressmen who for a month and a 
half have stalled American famine relief 
for India will no doubt have noticed the 
New Delhi report that in some villages in¬ 
habitants are eating one meal every other 
day. Also the news that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has had to break Its promise, made on 
the expectation of American generosity, to 
increase the 9-ounce dally food ration. 

These news items do not take much space 
In the papers, but they do In the con- 
BClences of many Americans and in the atti¬ 
tudes of most Indians. The bank account 
of good will which the United States might 
have hoi3ed to create by the gift of 2,000,000 
tons of our surplus wheat is being squan¬ 
dered through delay. 

Surely it is time for Congress to come to 
terms with a proposal that, as former Presi¬ 
dent Hoover said, “has nothing to do with 
politics but with our fundamental Christian 
faith.** It is not agreeable to see the United 
States, for the first time in its history, fall¬ 
ing to answer the appeal of a famine-strick¬ 
en people. 

Ii is indefensible for Congressmen to 
withhold the gift out of pique over differ¬ 
ences between Nehru’s policy and their per¬ 
sonal policy. It is unfortunate that some 
of them, from motives that they would be 
quick to condemn in foreign colonial rela¬ 
tions, insist upon squeezing out payment 
for the wheat In Indian raw materials. The 
basic fact is that if India had the raw ma¬ 
terials to get the dollars to buy the wheat, 
she would doubtless buy it and be done with 
it. As a matter of fact, India is buying 
1,500,000 tons in the United States and Ca¬ 
nadian markets; it is because she cannot pay 
dollars for the balance of 2.000,000 tons she 
needs that the administration has proposed 
a Marshall-plan kind of gift. 

Russia is already in with an offer of wheat 
for India—a show-window offer, no doubt, 
and unlikely to be performed, but still more 
of an offer than we have yet made. We won¬ 
der what the Congressmen who are con¬ 
cerned about India*8 politics think about the 
politics in that? 

The People of My Congressional District 

Resent the Dismissal of General Mac- 

Arthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12 ,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. Since 
the dismissal of General MacArthur from 
his far-eastern command by President 
Truman I have received the greatest bar- 
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rage of protests on any subject during 
my congressional career. 

These protests come from people of 
all shades of political faith; and while 
they do not question the President's 
right as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces to relieve General Mac- 
Arthur, they express indignation over 
the shabby manner in which he was 
treated, despite the fact that it is uni¬ 
versally recognized that General Mac- 
Arthur knows more about the Orient and 
its inhabitants than any other living 
American. 

The people of my congressional dis¬ 
trict realize that the President’s action 
against General MacArthur was moti¬ 
vated by the desire of the Chief Execu¬ 
tive to uphold the policies that were 
formulated by the Truman-Acheson- 
Hiss regime. 

In addition to the many long-distance 
telephone calls from my congressional 
district and the hundreds of letters and 
telegrams, I have not received one sin¬ 
gle communication supporting President 
Truman. 

Here are only a few of the telegrams 
I received deploring the action of Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

DuBols, Pa.: "As an American I resented 
the President’s insult to the Marines a year 
ago. I resented the President’s insinuation 
of red herring. 1 also have resented the 
manner in which the President of the United 
States has conducted himself through his 
letters and threats to individuals. 1 now 
resent his firing General MacArthur. I 
speak ns an American and as a veteran of 
World War II, and I am in favor of impeach¬ 
ment nnd whatever you deem necessary, 
Jimmy, it’s all right with me." 

Clayshurg, Pa,: "Removal of MacArthur 
most deplorable and dangerous action taken 
in years. Public sentiment here strong 
against Truman. Impeachment of Truman 
and Acheson demanded.’’ 

Altoona, Pa.: "Removal of MacArthur 
most deplorable and a tragic happening for 
America. Public opinion demands impeach¬ 
ment of Truman and removal of his hench¬ 
men in Washington." 

Altoona, Pa.: "I recommend you Impeach 
Truman and Acheson, the friends of Uncle 
Joe and Alger HLss." 

DuBols. Pa.: "Are you a Communist or an 
American. Impeachment." 

DuBols, Pa.: "Moral and Intelligence level 
of Chief Executive has become so low. see 
Impeachment proceedings as only hope for 
future of United States." 

Tyrone, Pa.; "Can’t something be done to 
stop Truman’s blunders. Dean Acheson's 
part in the MacArthur decision should not 
go unnoticed." 

Clearfleid, Pa.; "President Truman should 
be impeached. We need a capable, self- 
reliant man to head our Government." 

State College, Pa.; "My family and I 
strongly object to removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Never could understand the rea¬ 
sons behind Korean War. If we are not 
fighting It to win we had better pull up 
stakes and come home. To summarize, we 
have no confidence in the present admin¬ 
istration either here or abroad.” 

Snow Shoe, Pa.: "Would recommend Mac¬ 
Arthur be reinstated and Truman im¬ 
peached.” 

DuBols. Pa.; "Son-in-law in Korea doesn’t 
like ousting MacArthur. Impeachment for 
Truman." 

Altoona, Pa.: "We protest very vigorously 
treatment given MacArthur from across the 
pond and from those in high positions in 


Washington. Are we going to have another 
Billy Mitchell? We heartily agree General 
MacArthur should come home and tell the 
American people the true story of the situa¬ 
tion in Asia." Adjutant, veterans’ organi¬ 
zations. 

State College, Pa.: "The British sneak at¬ 
tack on General MacArthur has made an 
Isolationist out of me. I now take my place 
beside Colonel McCormack." 

Altoona, Pa.: "Can’t you fellows harness 
Harry? You have my support.” 

DuBols. Pa.: "We, the undersigned, highly 
resent the withdrawal of MacArthur. We 
urge the impeachment of the President of 
the United States’* (signed by 16 constitu¬ 
ents). 

Altoona. Pa.: "The action of President 
Truman last night deserves the severest con¬ 
demnation of all true citizens. By his dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur he has accom¬ 
plished surrender of our country to the 
British and to appeasement-loving State 
Department officials. Hope that you will 
take the lead with vigorous action tending 
towards removal of these Incompetents or 
worse from public office.” 

Clearfield, Pa.: "Approve your recent reso¬ 
lution recalling General MacArthur to appear 
before your session of Congn*cs8; Inadequate 
military condition In Korea which has caused 
great International crisis should be aired 
to the country." 

Tyrone, Pa,: "Following General Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal. I demand the impeach¬ 
ment of President Truman.” 

Hollldaysburg. Pa.: "Tilings are going from 
worse to horrible. Impeach Truman." 

Altoona, Pa.: "We demand immediate ac¬ 
tion on reinstatement of General MacArthur 
as commander of far eastern Armed Forces 
and Immediate action on Impeachment of 
Truman as President of the United States." 

Altoona, Pa.: "Just heard the tragic news 
of MacArthur's dismi^al. No tragedy could 
be greater to the future of our national wel¬ 
fare; would encourage the Impeachment of 
Truman. Absolutely mentally incompetent 
and unfit for leadership in the hour of our 
greatest need.’’ 

Altoona, Pa.: "Time to Impeach Truman 
and Acheson.” 

DuBols, Pa.: "For the sake of America. 
Vote to Impeach Truman." 

Bellefontp. Pa.: "Relieving of MacArthur 
was typical of an unsuccessful shirt salesman 
In a Job too big for him." 

Altoona. Pa.: "Impeach Truman, fire Ache¬ 
son, and reinstate MacArthur." 

DuBois, Pa.: "Highly resent removal of 
MacArthur. Urge Impeachment of Ihresi- 
dent." 

DuBois, Pa.: "I consider it a national dis¬ 
grace the firing of General MacArthur. Any 
man who has done so much w'lth so little for 
his country has certainly earned retirement 
with the highest possible honor award. 
Should be called to Washington for first 
hand Far East Information for Congress, 
State Department, and UN.” 

Altoona, Pa.: “As your constituents we ask 
you to do your utmost to have Truman im¬ 
peached for his infamous action in relieving 
MacArthur ol his command." 

Altoona, Pa.: "We mothers disapprove of 
President Truman’s action with General 
MacArthur. Stalin must be ns happy as our 
boys in Korea and Japanese people are dis¬ 
illusioned.” (Signed by 11 mothers.) 

Clearfield, Pa.: "Peel MacArthur’s removal 
Is an infamous act. Suggest stopping all 
aid to England until they stop all aid and 
comfort to Red China.” 

State College, Pa.: "Feel that MacArthur 
In right. Who runs the war, the military 
or the political. Time something Is done." 

State College, Pa.: "Now is the time to put 
the ax on Harry. Impeach him now." 

Altoona, Pa.: "Impeach Truman and 
Acheson." 
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DuBols, Pa.; "Am against dismissal of 
MacArthur. Want it corrected even if It 
means Impeachment of ’Truman.” 

East Freedom, Pa.: "The people demand 
quick action from you and your fellow Con¬ 
gressmen. They want a sweeping clean-up 
at once of this disgraceful administration. 
Their only hope Is action at once by the 
Congress." 

State College, Pa.: "Violently opposed to 
MacArthur’s dismissal. Letter of explana¬ 
tion to follow." 

Altoona, Pa.: "Truman should be im¬ 
peached, Acheson forced to resign, and Mac¬ 
Arthur reinstated." 

DuBois. Pa.: "Have son in Korea. Do not 
oust MacArthur. Impeach Truman." 

DuBols, Pa.: "At times situations warrant 
drastic measures but from past performances 
the removal of General MacArthur is prob¬ 
ably Just another one of those mistakes. 
Why should the facts be hid from us if, re¬ 
peat, If there are such facts. I would back 
you on the immediate suggestion of impeach¬ 
ment of the President." (Signed by four 
constituents.) 


San Francuco Iron Curtain 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sub¬ 
mit for inclusion in the Record an edi¬ 
torial published in the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin on April 9. 1951. The edi¬ 
torial deals with the crippling effect on 
maritime commerce through the port of 
San Francisco as a result of underman¬ 
ning of the Customs Bureau staff and 
provision of insuflacient funds for the 
Bureau to properly perform its functions 
in processing shipments through the 
port. 

The editorial cites the fact that there 
are now 22,000 individual shipment en¬ 
tries at the port which are awaiting 
processing. The inevitable result of such 
a situation is to drive business away from 
the port of San Francisco. In view of 
the vital importance of the city as a 
link with the East in these troublous 
times, when so many critical imports 
are in urgent demand, and in view of 
the harmful effects to the city, the State 
of California, and to the Nation as a 
result of this serious situation I call the 
attention of Congress to the urgent need 
for providing an adequate staff for the 
Customs Bureau at San Pranclso. I 
particularly wish to call the attention 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee responsible for acting on 
Customs Bureau appropriations to this 
matter, and to urge that they investi¬ 
gate the San Francisco needs thoroughly 
with a view to correcting the situation, 
and permitting prompt and efficient 
service at the port. 

T’he editorial follows: 

San Francisco Iron Curtain—Cripplino 

Customs Service Is False Economy Which 

Injures Shipping, Abets Smuggling 

A sort of Inadvertent iron curtain of com¬ 
merce has been dropped around the port of 
San Francisco. 
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It Is, you might say. a “customs tailored" 
curtain. For it has to do with customs. 

And if the general public does not realise 
the significance of this curtain, you may be 
sure that the people in maritime commerce, 
the traders and shippers and importers, do. 

Prompt, eflicient customs service is vitally 
important as a stimulus to increased ship¬ 
ping here>-a goal lor which all are striving. 

Conversely, delays and slowdowns in the 
administration of the customs regulations 
and duties—and they are many and varied— 
tend to discourage shipping and shunt it 
away from this port. 

However, such slowdowns and delays are in¬ 
evitable when the Customs Bureau here is 
undermanned and when it is forced to skimp 
along on Insuaclent funds. 

And that, at present, is the case. For in¬ 
stance, there are now some 22,000 entries at 
the port of San Francisco which have not 
yet been processed. 

These consignments are shut out. in ef¬ 
fect, by the afore-mentioned iron curtain. 
Customs agents simply haven't had enough 
time to get around to them. 

Customs Collector Paul Leake and his staff 
are doing the best they can with what they've 
got, but the fact of the matter is they 
haven't got the wherewithal to do their best 
Job. 

The business which has to be done by the 
Customs Bureau here has. during the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year, increased 95 percent over 
the amount (as reflected in customs collec¬ 
tions) during a comparable period during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Necessity for administering the export con¬ 
trols which prevent contraband shipments to 
Communists in the Far East, and the increas¬ 
ing menace of smuggled dope from the 
Orient, place additional burdens upon the 
custoirB men. 

In the face of all this wouldn't It seem ad¬ 
visable and prudent that the allocations for 
customs service here be increased? 

But Members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, it seems, can't see it that way. 

The Appropriations Committee, for ex¬ 
ample, chopped $800,000 out of the original 
Customs Bureau budget. Then the House 
Itself whacked off another $675,000. 

Governmental economy, of course, is essen¬ 
tial in these times and always to be desired. 
But it should be real economy. 

To log-roll through Juicy pork-barrel Items 
here and therr and then make up lor it by 
cutting down on essential services Is not 
economy. 

Penny-pinching which resiUts in loss of 
customs revenue and which injures shipping 
is not economy. 

Our backlog of 22,000 entries held up be¬ 
cause of a shackled Customs Bureau is an 
example of how this kind of shortsighted¬ 
ness Jams up shipping. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will see 
the importance of an adequate customs serv¬ 
ice, and that Congress in the future will see 
to it that this important service is given 
the attention It deserves. 


Hard-Coal Miners Outproduce the World 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF fxnnbtlvania 

IN IBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith an article taken 


from the Sunday Independent of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., for April 25,1051: 

Haro-Coal Mmns OvmoBuat Tm Wotiu 

Pennsylvania’s anthracite miners have the 
best production record of any coal diggers in 
the world. 

The 75,377 of them average 2.87 tons, or 
6.740 pounds, of coal each shift. 

This is more than twice the output per 
man per shift for the miners of Great Brit¬ 
ain, who turn out only 1.32 tons a shift. 

BXLGZAKS FSB BOWM 

And Belgium’s miners, about whom much 
has been written on their ability to mine 
coal, average only 0.766 of a ton a shift. 
This is only 27 percent of the production 
of a Pennsylvania miner. 

In Western Germany the miners average 
1.14 tons and in France the production aver¬ 
age per shift of a miner Is 0.831 of a ton. or 
146 pounds better than the Belgium average. 

PLENTY OF HlAT 

On the basis that a Pennsylvania hard- 
coal miner works about 200 days a year, it 
is estimated that each of them produces 
enough coal annually to heat the average 
home for 46 years. 

Another Interesting fact obtained from 
State department of mines statistical divi¬ 
sion concerned the use of 1.09 pounds of 
explosives for the production of every ton of 
coal. 

In 1049 a total of 48,766,255 pounds of 
explosives—24,383 tons—was used. This 
tremendous amount of black powder, dyna¬ 
mite, and other permissible explosives is be¬ 
lieved to equal the total amount of powder 
used during the entire Revolutionary War. 


Diimissal of General MacArtlinr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JXBBET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. V^OLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the President in summarily dis¬ 
missing General MacArthur creates a 
situation that causes deep concern to all 
thoughtful citizens. That he had the 
legal right to do sc there is no question 
in my mind. However, I doubt the wis¬ 
dom of his doing so at this time and in 
the manner in which he did so. This is 
no time for precipitous or impetuous 
action. 

The situation is so involved that 1 
think an opportunity should have been 
afforded for the fullest consideration and 
study. To that end, I think General 
MacArthur should have been requested 
to return and permitted to express his 
views based on his long and intimate 
knowledge of far-eastern affairs. For 
this reason I am fully in accord with a 
complete investigation of our military 
and foreign policy and an opportunity 
for full expression by General Mac¬ 
Arthur of his views. I want the Ameri¬ 
can people, as well as their Congress, to 
be fully informed. 

On the basis of such facts as I now 
have, I am of the opinion that the Presi¬ 
dent has committed a grievous error. 
It seems to me that his action in dismiss. 
Ing General MacArthur at this time 
plays right Into the hands of the Com¬ 


munists and those nations, supposed to 
be our allies, who have recognized Red 
China and continued to ship strategic 
materials to them, that could and prob¬ 
ably have been used against our boys 
lighting in Korea. MThen you consider 
that we have 250,000 men there at this 
time, and have had 60,000 casualties, as 
compared to a small handful from a few 
other nations of the United Nations, and 
no support in the way of men from up¬ 
ward of 45 nations, members of the 
United Nations, then I think our policies 
should be determined with due regard 
to our own interests and not those of na¬ 
tions who have contributed so little to 
support us In Korea. 

The time has come when the lid should 
be taken off and the American people 
fully advised of what is going on—why 
our boys are called upon to die, and, 
whether our Nation is a party to the ap¬ 
peasement of Red China; I want the 
fullest possible disclosure of all the facts. 
Then our people and their Congress can 
determine, on the basis of such facts, 
what our course should be. In the mean¬ 
time, I shall endeavor to be circumspect 
in word and act, and I will continually 
seek to ascertain every available fact 
pertinent to the entire subject. 


President Tmman Shocks and Injures the 
United States Again 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, never 
before since 1 have been a Member of 
Congress, have I known the citizens in 
my district in Kentucky to be shocked 
so profoundly as they were on yesterday 
when they learned the sad and tragic 
news that President Truman had per¬ 
emptorily remove Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command of our troops 
in the Korean War and his position in 
occupied Japan. Citizens of all walks 
of life and members of both great po¬ 
litical parties in our district In Ken¬ 
tucky were so stunned that it tempo¬ 
rarily stopped and paralyzed the busi¬ 
ness life of various communities, and 
I have been informed by reliable persons 
that congregations and town meetings 
were held, groups were gathered to¬ 
gether upon the streets, and almost a 
universal expression of protest went up 
against tliis sudden action of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

The people of America know that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has made an outstand¬ 
ing success of the occupation of the 
Island of Japan. They further know that 
this has cost the United States taxpayers 
very little money as compared to the 
outlay of billions of dollars of American 
money in the European theater since 
the close of World War n. 

The average American citizen also 
knows that mainly through the efforts 
of General MacArthur and his wise and 
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humane administration of our affairs 
In Japan since the fall of that country 
near the end of World War n. a great 
spirit of friendliness and cooperation has 
spread throughout the nation of Japan 
toward America. General BCacArthur 
has been a wise administrator, he has 
built up good will, confidence, and re¬ 
spect among the Japanese people for 
the American way of life, for freedom 
and liberty and the worth of the indi¬ 
vidual. Nowhere in the world has a 
greater contribution been made upon 
behalf of free governments in their 
struggle against communism, dictator¬ 
ship, and oppression, than MacArthur 
has made in Japan. 

His sudden removal by our impetuous 
President leaves America with no man 
that can fully and adequately take his 
place. 

We were upon the verge of signing 
a treaty with Japan and bringing her 
into the society of nations upon the 
side of decency, Christianity, and free¬ 
dom, for which our great country is 
struggling. 

For the President of the United States 
to suddenly remove Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from the theater of operations 
in the Pacific, is a great shock, not only 
to the American people, but to the Jap¬ 
anese people, and I fear that it may open 
the door to an encroachment of com¬ 
munism on the Islands of Japan and 
among the Japanese people. 

Aside from this, with America en¬ 
gaged in a bloody war in Korea, the 
action of the President of the United 
States has suddenly removed from our 
side in that great struggle, the greatest 
military genius that America now pos¬ 
sesses, and a man who imderstands and 
knows more about Korea, China, Japan, 
the Pacific and Asiatic theater than any 
other man in the United States. 

The argument is heard that the Presi¬ 
dent removed MacArthur because Mac¬ 
Arthur had requested and urged the use 
of Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa 
to help us fight the Korean War and to 
strike? back at the continent of China and 
oppose the Red Chinese armies in China, 
so as to divert pressure from our own 
forces fighting in Korea. 

When General MacArthur first sug¬ 
gested allowing Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalist Army of half a million men, 
helping us, the argument by the present 
administration was advanced that it may 
cause Red China to come into Korea and 
assist north Korea against oui’ forces. 
Well, this great Chinese army that would 
have been glad to assist us, was immobil¬ 
ized and prevented from coming in on 
our side, and the fear of the administra¬ 
tion and Dean Acheson that we may 
make the Red Chinese armies mad. 
proved to be just one more mistake made 
along the appeasement road that has 
been followed so often by the State De¬ 
partment. 

R3d China came in anyhow, and has 
been killing American boys for weeks 
and months. 

MacArthur took the position that we 
should blockade the coast of Red China 
and prevent much necessary war mate¬ 
rials from reaching the enemy and he 
adVDcat'^d, if necessary, to bomb tbo sup¬ 
ply depots of the enemy, and apparently 
xeviT- App.- 120 


was of the opinion that no victory could 
be had in Korea by our forces unless we 
used the troops available to us In the 
Nationalist Chinese Army, and unless we 
used the power we possessed to stop and 
destroy the enemy. 

It is my opinion that General Mac¬ 
Arthur more nearly represented the sen¬ 
timent of the American people when he. 
in substance, made the statement that 
we were suffering approximately 1,400 
casualties a week and that we were ac¬ 
complishing practically nothing, and 
that we had very litUe hope of ultimate 
victory, unless he were permitted to use 
some of the power that we have and use 
some of the friendly allies that were 
anxious to come In and fight with us. 

Some fear among the leaders of the 
Truman administration has been ex¬ 
pressed that the war in Korea may 
spread. 

The fear which I now have, after the 
State Department has succeeded in in¬ 
ducing President Truman to remove 
MacAi'thur, and after the British Gov¬ 
ernment has apparently caught the ear 
of the present administration with their 
appeasement arguments, is that we can 
accomplish nothing in Korea, that our 
only hope will be an appeasing compro¬ 
mise which will, in substance, be a defeat 
for our great Nation, that our chances 
to retrieve anything in China will be 
now forever lost, and I fear that the war 
may indeed spread to Japan and Por- 
mo.sa. and maybe to the Philippine 
Islands. 

For the past 5 years, every time any 
sort of appeasement has been under¬ 
taken. instead of stopping Russia and 
communism, it has encouraged her and 
she has gone forward to conquer more 
free peoples. 

Of course, the great principles of free¬ 
dom and liberty and Christianity that 
America stands for, is far more import¬ 
ant than the fortunes of any man; more 
important than Truman or Acheson or 
MacArthur, or anyone else. 

This great country of ours has been 
floundering for five long years under the 
incompetent and weak leadership of the 
present Truman administration. Long 
and sincere efforts have been made by 
many of us to bring about unity of pui’- 
posr in the United States, regardless of 
politics, in this time of crisis. 

Nothing could have happened, that I 
know of. that will come nearer destroy¬ 
ing the unity among our people than the 
sudden and peremptory dismissal of 
General MacArthur from his command 
in the Pacific. 

Where do we go from here? Will we 
continue to listen to England, that has 
been the beneficiary of many billions 
of American dollars and who contrib¬ 
uted only a handful—a token force—in 
the battle in Korea? Will we weaken 
further and give Formosa to Russia and 
the Red Chinese, so as to insure the 
domination of the entire Pacific by this 
monstrous enemy of mankind? Will we 
take the advice of England and some 
other vacillating nations, and grant to 
this barbaric aggressor, R3d China, a 
seat at the council table in the United 
Nations? Will we continue to fight and 
spend a thousand or more Amer can 
lives each week in Korea, without kiiow- 
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Ing where we are going or what our ulti¬ 
mate purposes are? 

It is a terrible thing to contemplate, a 
great country, in possibly Its darkest 
hour, to be under the leadership of a 
weak and impetuous man like our pres¬ 
ent President. 

We heard on the radio this morning 
that more telegrams of protest are arriv¬ 
ing in Washington addressed to Con¬ 
gressmen than ever before in the history 
of the Western Union Co. I believe this 
is true, because citizens from my own 
district are flooding my office with tele¬ 
grams protesting this drastic action on 
the part of the President in removing a 
great commander at a crucial time, and 
while many of these telegrams express 
shock and bitterness and lack of confi¬ 
dence in the administration, it is per¬ 
fectly apparent that the American peo¬ 
ple feel that a grave mistake has been 
made and that something should be done 
about it. I sun including one of these 
telegrams which I received this morning 
from my home district. It follows: 

Harlan, Kt., April 11, 1951, 
Hon. James 8. Golden, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

In the opinion of all that 1 have talked 
to regarding the diamlssal of Qen. Douglas 
Mat;Arthur. It should nut have been done 
and some action should be taken. Evidently 
the wrong man was dismissed. 


Dismissal of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
Include a statement I have given to the 
press and used in reply to numerous 
communications deploring the dismissal 
of General MacArthur: 

A long series of events, crystallizing in the 
recent unfortunate MacArthur Incident has 
dhiturbed the American people to Nation¬ 
wide publicly expressed indignation. 

The vindication ol either of the principal 
participants, or the chastisement of the 
other. Is of secondary importance. The fore¬ 
most que.stion i.s tliat of maxlnmin p»otcc- 
tion for tlie memiiers of our Armed Forces 
on the field of bnttie, and the influence of 
what we may do on the future peace of 
the world. 

At a moment when outward congrcri>ional 
expressions follow n close parly cleavage, it 
is hard to know where political color ends 
and true statesmanship prevails. Puliiical 
oplnloiib should be reserved in the back of 
our thinking for use at a subsequent time. 

Most ol the Members of Congress In both 
parties feci that General MacArthur should 
be invited to return to the United States 
and give a report to the Amciitan people. 
I feel very strongly that this sht-uld be done 
and am fully supporting the Republican 
resolution. 

It will be many years before we can fully 
measure the impact of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal on the present war. and on the fu¬ 
ture peace, nnd v.’c vill never he able to know 
it with complete exactncsi., because wo will 
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not experience the result under the other 
condition. Calm Judgment must prevail. 
Even then, carefully considered decision may 
result in drastic action. 

In the dismissal of General MacArthur, we 
have certainly suffc-ed an unwise loss of a 
colorful and able leader, one who held the 
respect and admiration of the Asiatic people, 
and who constantly exerted aggressive, forth¬ 
right support of all that is truly American 
against the abusive wave of spreading com¬ 
munism. 


Louisiana Is Proud of the Outstanding 
Career and Public Service of Col. Henry 
A. Rougon 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an article repro¬ 
duced from the Pointe Coupee Banner 
which so vivdly describes the amazing 
public service for 22 years of one of Loui¬ 
siana’s most distinguished, unselfish, and 
outstanding citizens. The article is as 
follows: 

Col. Henry A. Rougon. veteran employee of 
over 22 years of active service with the State, 
was retired by the Louisiana State Employees* 
Retirement System on December 31, 1950, 
having served Louisiana since September 15, 
1928, in key positions with the department 
of highways, department of State police, 
secretary of state, and for the past 9 years 
as field auditor, corporation franchise tax 
division, State department of revenue, with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

Prom young manhood, Rougon has taken 
an active part in parish and State affairs and 
politics. A business and civic leader, he has 
always been on hand to accept public re¬ 
sponsibilities. Rougon has been a member 
of the parish police Jury from ward 8 since 
1936, having served as president of that body 
for 8 years. He has also been a member of 
the Democratic State Central Committee 
since 1936, and Is presently serving as First 
vice president of the Louisiana Police Jury 
Association of Louisiana. 

His brilliant military service record Is thu.s 
described in the Historical Encyclopedia of 
Louisiana: “Enlisted at the age of 28 on Au¬ 
gust 26, 1917, as a private In the Regular 
Army and detailed as a student officer to the 
Second Reserve Officers Training Camp at 
Camp Pike, Ark. Assigned to the Eighty- 
seventh Division. United States Army, and 
attached to the Personnel Force, Intelligence 
Section, with active military service In Eng¬ 
land and France. Due to his Intimate 
knowledge of military science, he was later 
assigned with the Allied troops and received 
ofl&cial recognition for meritorious service 
from the French, English, Belgian, and Ital¬ 
ian Governments. He was a friend of Mar¬ 
shal P. Poch, generalissimo of the armies, 
and in 1927 personally represented the State 
of Louisiana on a diplomatic mission of good 
will to the Allied Nations, as the personal 
representative of the Governor of Louisiana 
and officials of the Louisiana Department of 
the American Legion to the Second American 
Expeditionary Force, and was officially re¬ 
ceived by the governments of Prance. Eng¬ 
land, Italy. Belgium, Switzerland, Luxem¬ 
burg, and the territory of Germany. Colonel 


Rougon served as military aide and on the 
governors' staff of O. H. Simpson. Huey P. 
Long, Alvin O. King. Oscar K. Allen, James A. 
Noe, and Richard W. Leche. On his mission 
to France in 1927, he was presented by the 
French Republic, a special certificate of com¬ 
memoration. signed by President Gaston 
Doumerguc of Prance, and the military gov¬ 
ernor of Paris. Gen. Henri Gouraud. He 
was presented with a tableau de la reconnais¬ 
sance natlonale, 1914-18, by the Union Na- 
tionale dea Combattante of Prance, the tab¬ 
leau representing the military leaders of the 
Allied nations of World War I. Colonel 
Rougon*8 picture being part of the group ap¬ 
pearing on the tableau. He was received by 
King Albert of Belgium, and In the name of 
the Belgian Government was presented a 
parchment commemorating his service with 
the United States Army. Rougon was re¬ 
ceived by the President of France. Gaston 
Doumergue, and General Poch, and presented 
with the French Government’s high military 
honor. The Meritorious French Legion of 
Honor. 

The encyclopedia further records, “Colonel 
Rougon Is one of the most beloved members 
of the American Legion in Louisiana, and 
for many years devoted the greater part of 
his time unselfishly, and wholly without 
compensation in behalf of former members 
of the American Expeditionary Force. He 
has filled many offices in the organization, 
and is in addition, a member of the Louisiana 
Society Des 40 Hommes ct 8 Chevaux, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars.” 

When Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the late President, visited Europe to enter¬ 
tain the soldiers. Colonel Rougon served us 
her military aide for the period of the tour. 
At the Allied Peace Mission in Paris, in 1927, 
he was the choice of the Allied Nations, by 
special preference, to stand between Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch and Gen. John J. Pershing, 
during the passing in review of the Allied 
Nations parade, and at all official military 
receptions held. 

Rougon was drafted Into service for the 
first and second inaugurations of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and pressed 
into active service with the United States 
Secret Service at the White House in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.. remaining on active duty for a 
period of some 15 days upon each occasion. 

His service with the State began in 1928 
W'hen Gov. Huey P. Long personally appointed 
him a captain inspector of the State police, 
and from September 15. 1928, to the time of 
Senator Long’s assassination in the State 
capltol at Baton Rouge on the night of 
September 8. 1935, at 9:26 p. m.. Rougon was 
an intimate of the late Senator. He was 
an eye witness of the shooting, having been 
only a few feet from the late Senator at the 
time of tlio assassination. Following the 
shooting, Rougon remained in charge of 
State police on duty at the capltol until the 
building was cleared of everyone. He was 
with Long when he died September 10, 1935, 
and on duty at the burial of the famed poli¬ 
tician, September 12, 1935. 

Colonel Rougon is an active member of 
many organizations. He has held member¬ 
ship In the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks for the past 39 years, Woodmen of the 
World for the past 42 years, the American 
Legion since 1919, Veterans of P’oreign Wars, 
and the Louisiana Society Des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux since 1920. He has been a 
fourth-degree Knight for 12 years, and a 
member of the Knights of Columbus for the 
past 16 years, and has held membership In 
the New Roads Lions Club for 12 years. 

Colonel Rougon Is Joint owner with his 
sisters, Misses Ida and Itha Rougon of Aus- 
terlitz, Mathilda, and adjoining tracts of 
land, and as manager of the large plantation, 
has made a success of the operation of the 
place. Aufiterlltz. and the livestock farm 
rank among the outstanding farms of the 


parish. Rougon’s home has been termed 
“the garden spot of Louisiana." 

The 60-year old colonel had this to say, 
wnen queried as to what was next on his 
agenda: “Retired. I should say not. I am 
still young and In my prime, and ready to 
go, now that I have severed by State con¬ 
nection, It’s my intention to devote most 
of my time to the affairs of my parish and 
State, and I expect to take an active part in 
politics In the coming parish election and 
that of the State gubernatorial primary and 
campaign to start during the latter part of 
the year." 


The Civil Versus the Military Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD C.0STERTAG 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. OS'TERTAG. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I should like to include two ex¬ 
cerpts from Public Affairs Bulletin, No. 
94, published by the Legislative Refer¬ 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
entitled “The Concept of Civil Suprem¬ 
acy Over the Military in the United 
States,’’ by William R. Tansill. 

The first excerpt is a statement by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, setting forth the 
desirable and ideal relationship between 
the soldier and civilian In working out 
our world interests and responsibilities. 
Writing in Reader’s Digest last October, 
General Bradley said: 

The conduct of foreign affairs Is a civilian 
responsibility. Military policy in our demo- 
ocratic America must always remain the 
servant of national arms. But today, amid 
new global dangers, neither the diplomat 
nor the soldier alone can lead the American 
people to wise International action. Both 
voices must he heard if the course pursued 
Is to be reall.stic and effective. 

The soldier can see strategic perils that 
the civilian might readily overlook. The 
soldier must not direct the civilian policy, 
but the civilian must never overcommit the 
soldier. We mu.st never have a foreign 
policy that sends our Armed Forces to world 
ta.sks beyond their capabilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the second excerpt from 
this bulletin which I wish to Include in 
Record is a statement made by General 
Eisenhower to the Manchester Evening 
Leader on January 22. 1948, In explana¬ 
tion of why he was not available for 
nomination to high political office. 

General Eisenhower wrote: 

It is my conviction that the necessary and 
wise subordination of the military to civil 
power will be best sustained, and our people 
will have great confidence that It Is .so 
sustained, when lifelong-professional sol¬ 
diers, In the absence of some obvious and 
overriding reasons, abstain from seeking 
high political office. This truth has u pos¬ 
sible Inverse application. I would regard 
it as unalloyed tragedy for our country if 
ever should come the day when military 
commanders might be selected with an eye 
to their future potentialities In the political 
field rather than exclusively upon Judgment 
as to their military abilities. 
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Happeninp in Watfchfton— 
Profram No. 38 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a release 
prepared by me, entitled “Happenings 
in Washington—Program No. 38,” in the 
nature of a report to my constituents in 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington, Phocra:' No 38 

My fellow Pennsylvanians, this is £o Mar¬ 
tin. speaking to yon from the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tal and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings in Washington. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
In recent years is the great wave of moral 
indignation now sweeping the country as a 
result of the Kefauver and J'ulbright com¬ 
mittee Investigations. 

The dlBclosurcs of crime, corruption, and 
bribery, in and out of government, have 
proven beyond any question, that the great 
majority of our citizens are on the side of 
law and order. They want to drive out dis¬ 
honesty in public office, wherever it exists. 

The Impact of television on the public con¬ 
sciousness ba.s been tremendous. Ol course 
there are some who looked upon the tele- 
vlElon broadcasts as mere entertainment, but 
they were very much in the minority. 

For the mo5.t part the decent, sclf-re- 
specting citizens were shocked and outraged 
by the sordid story brought right into their 
own homes on the television screen. 

It is not necessary for me to review the 
scandalous testimony unfolclet. on the wit- 
re:_:s stand belore the Kefauver committee. 
Most of you have heard some of it or have 
read about it. 

The question to be considered now Is, What 
can be done about it? 

That question logically splits up into four 
parts: 

First, what can the President do about It? 
Second, what can Congress do about it? 

Third, what can State and local govern¬ 
ment do about it? 

Fourth, and most Important of all—what 
cun you—the general public—do about It? 

As to the first question—what can tlie 
President do?—it has been traditional In our 
country to look to the White House for moral 
leadership. 

The Presidency is a symbol of integrity, of 
resolute and unswerving devotion to the 
spirit, as well as the letter of the law and the 
highest ethical standards. 

I have the deepest respect for Mr. Truman 
and the highest regard for his many ad¬ 
mirable personal qualities. During World 
War II he was chairman of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, and gained an out¬ 
standing reputation as an aggressive fighter 
against contract f'^auds and profiteering. 

That Is why It is so difficult to understand 
the protection with which he has surrounded 
those whose questionable, If not illegal deal¬ 
ings. have been brought to light by the 
investigation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corix)ratlon. 

In the face of plain evidence that political 
li.fluence and favoritism were bought and 
sold in the granting of loans running Into 


millions of dollars, the President has taken 
no action. He has ignored demands from 
members of his own party that he clean 
house. 

He has closed his eyes to the deep freeze 
deal, tho mink coat episode, the free vaca¬ 
tions at expensive Florida hotels, and the 
operations of influence peddlers who claimed 
close White House connections. 

No word of condemnation or even criticism 
came from the President. He said the mem¬ 
bers of his staff are all honorable men. He 
insisted there was no evidence to prove they 
had done anything Illegal. 

Senator Fulbricht, chairman of the RFC 
Investigating committee, took a different 
view. He put it this way, and I quote: 

"It is bad enough to have corruption in 
our midst, taut it U worse if it is to be con¬ 
doned or accepted as inevitable." 

It seems to me that the first thing the 
President can and should do is to have a 
spring house-cleaning—and when I say 
house-cloanlng I mean a thorough house- 
cleaning from the top floor to the basement. 

He should welcome the opportunity to rid 
hnnself of those who have betrayed his con¬ 
fidence and trust. 

By so doing he could help restore confi¬ 
dence in the integrity of his administration. 
He could set an example of official morality 
for every other department ol the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

He could strike an effective blow at organ¬ 
ized crime and racketeering by directing the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to demand the 
same accurate and detailed income-tax re¬ 
turns from racketeers as are now required 
from decent people. 

Why should a racketeer be allowed to file a 
return listing "miscellaneous income” while 
the ordinary citizen must show the nature 
of his business and reveal all the sources of 
his Income? 

It has been charged that the Government 
has been defrauded of millions of dollars by 
loose handling of income-tax returns from, 
gamblers and other underworld character.s. 

The President has complete power to put 
an end to such practices. He can order the 
Bureau ol Internal Revenuj to carry on re¬ 
lentless war against these chiselers and tax 
dodgers. 

'j.h next question is concerned with what 
Congre.';.*? can do. 

It must be remembered that Congress has 
no power to legislate in local or State gam¬ 
bling, It has jurisdiction only over rackets 
operating across State lines. 

In the last session Congress passed a law 
forbidding the interstate shipnient of slot 
machines and other gambling devices, except 
Into States where their use has been legal¬ 
ized. 

Federal legislation should also make it a 
criminal offence to place or accept bets and 
transmit information across State lines to be 
u?Pd in gambling establishments. 

Such legislation must be carefully drawn 
so as not to Impair the fundamental right 
of the freedom of the press in the legitimate 
use ol sports Information for the benefit of 
newspaper readers. 

Congrecs should give thought to the estab¬ 
lishment ol crime investigation commission 
to advise on further legislation needed to 
wipe out the activities of Interstate crime 
syndicates. 

We turn now to what State and local gov¬ 
ernments can do. Here we reach the founda¬ 
tion on which w’e must build good, decent 
government. 

I cannot express as clearly or as forcefully 
the importance of State and local law en¬ 
forcement as was done by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI when he appeared before 
the Kefauver committee. 

Here is what he said, and I quote; 

"If the laws against gambling were earn¬ 
estly vigorously enforced, organized gambling 
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could be eliminated within 48 hours in any 
community in the land. • * ♦ 

"The local gambling czar stands at the 
very center of gambling in this country. 

"He is the man who controls the so-called 
mobs, pays for or arranges for police protec¬ 
tion and is the directing energy oi the entire 
mob, of criminality which protects such ac¬ 
tivities in the local community." 

Mr. Hoover continued: 

"Without question, these local czars have 
common purposes and working tools, and 
may well have contacts with national figures 
in gambling. • * • 

"Eut these same national figures are them¬ 
selves dependent, in their operations, upon 
local gambling czars. 

“If you would strike at the national rami¬ 
fications of gambling, the only effective way 
I know to do the job permanently is to blast 
the foundation out from under them." 

Mr. Hoover stated, and 1 agree with him 
whole-heartedly, that the law-enforcement 
officers of our Nation, for the most part, are 
honest and are anxious to do a good Job. 
"Regardless of their personal honesty, how¬ 
ever.” Mr. Hoover said, "they are frequently 
powerless to act. If they ore dominated by 
the criminal-alined politician, ruthless rack¬ 
ets and vice are inevitable.” 

From my own experience in State govern¬ 
ment I am convinced that the most success¬ 
ful battle against vice and racketeering must 
be fought at the local level. 

Now, let us turn our attention to the 
fourth and most important phase—what can 
you, the general public, do? 

I think it is generally understood that law 
enforcement in any community can only bo 
as effective as the citizens demand. 

The crime investigations will have served 
no useful purpose whatever if we say, "What's 
the use? We will always have corruption, 
Wc will always have racketeering." 

In many cities definite steps have been 
launched lor a more vigorous fight against 
organized crime. 

But permanent results can be gained only 
by a new awakening of civic responsibility. 

We can only hope that the citizens gen¬ 
erally will be aroused to look upon partici¬ 
pation in political affairs as a duty which 
must not be evaded or ignored. 

If that condition is achieved, w’e can re¬ 
store political management of both parties 
to the people. 

It will serve notice that only men of char¬ 
acter and integrity can be elected to public 
office. It will attract men of that caliber to 
present themselves as candidates. 

We can drive out of power every politician 
who looks upon public office as a source of 
private profit. 

We can smash, wherever it exists, the un¬ 
holy alliance betw'een the crooked politician 
and the slimy underworld racketeer. 

These things can be done not by passing 
new laws, not by grand-jury action, not by 
the courts, but by the irresistible force of 
public opinion, translated into political ac¬ 
tion at the ballot box. 

And when I speak of political action I am 
not pleading the cause of any particular 
party. 

I have in mind the kind of politics in 
which every good citizen has an active part; 
that produces good government and pro¬ 
motes the welfare of all the people. 

The ballot is the greatest weapon in de- 
fentre of right, honor, and decency. 

There are enough clean, decent, God-fear¬ 
ing people in the United States to destroy 
the evil influences that have brought us to a 
condition of moral depression. 

But the citizen who fails to vote invites 
corruption by his indifference and neglect. 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again In 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 
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Federal Aid for Public School Teachers’ 
Salaries 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
February 28, 1951, I introduced a bill, 
which is Senate bill 990, which would 
result in the extension of Federal aid 
to assist in raising public school teach¬ 
ers’ salaries. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a statement explaining 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment w^as ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement By Senator James E. Murray, of 

Montana. Relating to S. 990. a Bill To 

Pr;oviDE Federal Aid for Public School 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Mr. President, on February 28. 1051, I in¬ 
troduced a bill which would give Federal aid 
to help raise public-school teachers’ salaries. 

For over 30 years, Congress has been con¬ 
sidering general Federal-aid-to-educatlon 
bills. I, myself, have sponsored several com¬ 
prehensive Federal aid bills, but no compre¬ 
hensive Federul-ald-to-educatlon program 
has passed Congress: not mine or anyone 
else’s. Yet, the need for Federal aid to edu¬ 
cation continues to demand the Nation’s at¬ 
tention. 

There arc many fields in which Federal aid 
Is needed, but I am convinced that there are 
five fields in which the need is most pressing. 
These fields are: 

1. Aid for public school teachers’ salaries. 

2. Aid for public school construction. 

3. Aid to provide funds for scholarships 
and loans for worthy, needy students. 

4. Aid to help eradicate adult Illiteracy in 
United States. 

5. Aid to provide essential services for all 
children in America to protect and promote 
tholr health and welfare. 

While many Federal-aid bills, which have 
been before Congress, were of such general 
nature that any or all of these needs could 
have been met through these bills, only a few 
of the bills thus Inr Introduced have specifi¬ 
cally provided that each and all of these 
needs must be met, and have provided a 
special means through w'hlch to meet them. 
It is essential that each need to be met be 
expressly provided in the bill, lest any State 
decide to use all of the funds granted for one 
of these purposes, or for general maintenance. 
Actually, the bill which the Senate passed 
last year, did not assure a single teacher in 
the United States 1-cent Increase in his 
or her pay. It did not assure a single 
service to any child In the United States. 

Now I voted for the bill because It was the 
only Federal aid bill which I had a chance 
to vote on, and I hoped the House would 
write more specific provisions Into it. Let 
me emphasize that the need for specific au¬ 
thorization for specific purposes must be set 
forth in the bill, or else the full sum may 
be used for any one purpose stated. I base 
this statement on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in a case arising in 
Washington State. 

The case of King County, Washington v. 
Seattle School Board District ^263 U. 8. .301), 
establishes the need for specific leglslaotve 
allotment for each specific purpose for whicn 


funds are desired. This case grew from a 
special Federal appropriation board, to the 
State of Washington, “for education, roads, 
and bridges.” All three purposes were named 
in the bill, and at first, all three purposes 
were equally served from the Federal funds. 
However, soon thereafter, the practice was 
started of cutting down on the sum allowed 
for education, and later for bridges. Finally, 
not one cent of the money allocated In the 
total fund was given for education. The 
board of education decided to take the case 
to court, and carried the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
ruled that if the State uses all of the funds 
for any one authorized item. It does not 
have to use any of the sum for the other 
two authorized purposes. By similar rea¬ 
soning, It follows that if the bill authorizes 
funds for school maintenance and teachers’ 
salaries, that the State may use all ol the 
sum for school maintenance so as nf)t to 
increase the State's appropriation for main¬ 
tenance and deny the teachers 1 cent of 
Increase. 

It Is not the Intent, I believe, of the Mem¬ 
bers of the United States Senate, to support 
Federal aid for education to make it possible 
for any State to deny to the public-school 
teachers of any State, any increase in their 
salaries through a Federal aid bill. Yet. the 
only way to assure to the teachers that they 
will receive an Increase in pay througn a 
Federal aid appropriation, is to have the law 
expressly require such payments. This re¬ 
quirement Is the basis of my bill. 

Yet, judging from the action of our Con¬ 
gress, 1 now realize that while some Mem¬ 
bers may accept a general bill with specific 
purpores for the use of authorized funds 
precisely set forth, and many others would 
take a chance on letting the several States 
each allocate the funds as may be desired, 
that more and more Members are eager to 
have a chance to vote on each provision for 
which Federal aid Is needed In a separate 
bill. 

There is a growing feeling that each pro¬ 
vision should be voted up or down on its 
own merits. I have, therefore. Introduced 
the bill which appears to me to provide aid 
where It is sorely needed, to raise the f-ul- 
aries of public-school teachers. I can not 
see how the principle in such a bill ran be 
controversial. 

I had, In this bill. Introduced another 
basic principle in relation to the distribu¬ 
tion of funds. 

I believe the funds given to each Slate 
should not only recognize the relative need 
of the State among the several States, but 
wc should also serve as a means ol help and 
requiring a State to more nearly equalize 
salaries within the States. 

In some of our richest States today, teach¬ 
ers are paid less than $1.50; some even less 
than $100 a month. 1 am mo.st concerned 
with helping raise the salaries of the lowest 
paid classroom teacher. Thus, the bill I am 
now introducing, will provide aid for just 
this group. As for the other four need.s 
which I have mentioned, and I feel must 
be met. I believe they will be taken care of. 

I am happy to note that the emergency 
liousing program bill provides aid for com¬ 
munity lacllltles, including public-school 
construction. 

Next, I note with pleasure that there are 
a number of bills In, already, to help pro¬ 
vide aid for loans and scholarships for 
worthy, needy. American students. I think 
that even the American Medical Association 
will not, at this time, try again to stop leg¬ 
islation to help provide training for more 
doctors. Our Nation is keenly sensitive now, 
for utilizing and training our natural re¬ 
sources—human resources, I mean. 

I shall, myself, later sponsor a separate 
bill, providing Federal aid for services, to 


protect and promote the health and welfare 
of every child In our America. Please note 
that I favor such aid for every child In our 
America, and not only for every American 
child, for today every child is sacred because 
he Is a child, regardless of his race or creed, 
nationality or status, and every child In our 
America is today a great and magnificent 
responsibility of every American citizen. 

The last of my five needs. I presume, will 
again be covered in a bill which I expect 
my good friend the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia. Senator Kilgore, will 
sponsor. He has. for several years, spear¬ 
headed the fight to wipe out adult Illiteracy. 
I shall help him In every way I can in that 
fight, but today I plead for American public- 
school teachers and the children whom thoy 
teach. I hope that we may soon have heur- 
In-T on this bill. 


Development of Public Opinion on Inter¬ 
national and Domestic Questions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of a 
letter I have received from Mr. Fred¬ 
erick C. McKe?. chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on National Affairs. I feel that 
the information contained in this letter 
is of such value and importance that it 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Coniuess. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEF ON NATIONAL AFFAIR.S. 

New York. N Y.. Apnl G. 1931. 

Deah SEN^TUR Ives: Tbo Committco on 
Niilioiuil AfTaiih seeks the development and 
the inu'jilizatMn ol an informed public 
opinion on International and dome.stlc que.s- 
tions important to the volfsirc ol the United 
States 

Its officers, directors, and membership rep¬ 
resent a wide vailety of political views, and 
it takes no public position upon any major 
issue without the consent ol its executive 
committee. 

The committee is dedicated to the main¬ 
tenance of the civil liberties guaranteed un¬ 
der the Constitution, and to Internatlonul 
political, military, and economic cooperation 
among freedom-loving peoples. It has vig¬ 
orously supported tliu United Nations, the 
European recovery program, the Atlantic 
Pact, the mllltary-asshstance program, and 
the exposure of the dangers ol Communist 
Infiltration in this country and Communist 
aggression abroad. 

In implementing Its educational work the 
committee supports candidates for national 
office whenever a political campaign Involve.? 
Issues which the committee considers Impor¬ 
tant to the national welfare. Among such 
candidates whom the committee has ut one 
time or another supported are a number of 
Members of the present Congress of both 
major parties. 

The committee believes that It Is eminent¬ 
ly proper that the citizens of all States 
should help to bring homo to the voters in 
Individual States the salient ^’acts concern- 
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Ing the views and votlz^ records of their 
candidates for Federal office, since obviously 
the welfare of every American citizen from 
Maine to Oallfomla is affected by the caliber 
of the Members of Congress elected in each 
State. The vote of a Senator from Maine or a 
Representative from California touches the 
life of the citizen of New York and Florida, 
lUinois, and Texas as much as it does that of 
the citizen of the State or district he repre¬ 
sents. Furthermore, the salaries of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are paid by the Federal 
Government from the taxes levied upon all 
the people, not by the individual States. 

The committee looks forward to devoting' 
ever more vigorous and effective efforts to 
Its objectives, believing that the organized 
activities of patriotic Americans to develop 
and mobilize public opinion represents a 
natural and desirable function in any pro¬ 
gressive democracy. 

Sincerely yours. 

Frederick C. McKee. 


Letter of Condolence to Family of Sam 
Durrance From Hon. Claude Pepper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record, a copy of a 
letter written by Hon. Claude Pepper, 
former United Stat:;s Senator from Flor¬ 
ida, to the family of a recently deceased 
rural minister who had spent a lifetime 
preaching and administering to the 
needs of humble people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Tallahassee. Fla.. March 27,1951, 
Mrs. Sam Durrance aktd Family, 

Zolfo Springs, Fla. 

Dear Mrs. Durrance and Family : I was in 
Washington when Sam passed away and 
didn’t know of it until Ches Just got word to 
me. I wish I could have been in Florida so 
I could have personally attended his funeral 
and Joined the other thousands there to pay 
tribute to your dear husband and lather, my 
unfailing friend, this great man for God and 
good. Sam. 

Ches was here yesterday and was telling me 
about the truckloads of flowers, as well as 
the thousands of friends at his funeral. It 
was a deserved reward, for Sam has spent 
a diligent lifetime serving and helping other 
people, as you so well know. It is encourag¬ 
ing to believe that a man who spent a life¬ 
time doing good, attending the sick and the 
imprisoned, helping the needy, comforting 
the sorrowing, and inspiring the discouraged, 
who sacrificed nearly all material possessions 
to his high ministry, should have come to 
old age with enough material possessions to 
give comfort and security to him and his fam¬ 
ily and to have been so wonderfully and 
widely loved and honored as he was. So 
Sam’s life was fittingly rewarded and he had 
the kind of a monument he most cherished. 

A great emptiness has come into the world 
for me in losing Sam. I thought he was one 
of the finest men I ever knew. He was one of 
the most eloquent men I ever heard. My 
memory will never dim of the speeches I 
heard him make in the camp and in the 


company of good friends when we were all 
happily together. Sam was the people’s min¬ 
ister and friend. The poor were his charge 
and his flock. Like the Christ he went about 
teaching and doing good. It was for them 
he cared and It was they who poured out 
their hearts In affection and gratitude to 
him. 

1 told Ches yesterday that I regretted that 
somehow I had failed to get an autographed 
photograph of Sam. Ches said he would get 
a photograph If he could. 

Mrs. Pepper and I want you to know that 
we share your sorrow at Sam's passing; that 
we Join the host who honored him, and we 
will ever be among the multitude to revere 
and to love him. 

If I can ever be ot any service to you, or to 
any member of the family, it will be a priv¬ 
ilege to have you call upon me. 

Warmest regards, and 

Always sincerely yours, 

Clauds Pepper. 


Discovery of Oil in North Dakota 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANQER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Welcome. Podnerl** published 
in the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 
9. 1951. This editorial deals with the 
discovery of oil in North Dakota. I par¬ 
ticularly invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that it contains a very pleas¬ 
ing reference to myself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Welcome "Podnkr" 

Oklahoma welcomes North Dakota. Its 
twenty-sixth partner, into the oil-producing 
fraternity and ponders the change the com¬ 
pletion of a thousand more successful wells 
would make In the Sioux State. 

We hope the wells will come in flowing 
hlack gold. It is too early to tell, of course. 
Amerada'8 discovery last Thursday in the 
Wllllston Basin of northwestern North Da¬ 
kota is full of significance, but it must be 
admitted that so far it isn’t as commercially 
Important as the stock traders make it. A 
well producing 360 barrels of 53-gravlty oil 
a day from 11,660 feet is hardly a gusher, 
even when It is accompanied by steady gas 
pressure. 

The significance lies in the fact that the.’ 
well seems to have been completed In a new 
horizon, one which has hitherto been found 
to be unproductive. The structure is said 
to take in considerable area in North Dakota, 
Montana, and the province of Manitoba, in 
Canada, and it wUl now be tested through¬ 
out, Bo in thousands of ranch, farm, and vil¬ 
lage homes today they are singing the petro¬ 
leum hymn that begins '‘Praise God from 
whom oil blessings flow.” 

There is more prosperity per pint In petro¬ 
leum than in any other of Mother Nature’s 
precious possessions. There is prosperity 
even in the search for petroleum though 
not a pint is found. The free-spending ex¬ 
ploration and drilling crews give the locales 
they visit something to talk about for years 
afterward. 


North Dakota can use a little more pros¬ 
perity, and the United States needs another 
great oil field, for we are dependent now on 
Imports to avoid rationing of gasoline. 
Wheat has always been the mainstay of the 
State’s economy. It is first in the Nation 
In the spring and durum varieties. But 
wheat has its ups and down, and there brive 
been times when North Dakotans suffered 
from crop failures or low prices or both and 
gave vent to their dlsappolnment In dis¬ 
concerting ways. ’The Nonpartisan League 
of the period 1910-20 was one outgrowth of 
such a disappointment. It socialized seg¬ 
ments of private competitive business there 
and spread Into Minnesota, where it also 
succeeded in putting a governor in office. It 
threatened for a time to set the prairies of 
the Midwest on fire politically as far south 
as Oklahoma. 

It has since almost disappeared as a sepa¬ 
rate political force, though such colorful 
remnants remain before the public as United 
States Senator Bill Lancer, of North Dakota, 
who defies classification as anything but a 
fiame-spurtlng economic rebel on the na¬ 
tional scene. Some of the changes the 
league instituted in the name of reform re¬ 
main woven in the fabric of the State, such 
as the powerful cooperatives. Others have 
been discarded after trials. But every device 
known to the rebellious farmer to snatch 
him from the wringer If circumstances 
should titillate him remain ready for use. 
It will be exciting to be in the oil business 
in North Dakota, where such divergent phi¬ 
losophies as the State and the industry have 
are bound to clash. The oil way will finally 
prevail. There is nothing so soothing of pas¬ 
sion as a monthly production or royalty 
check. 

The rugged honesty of the North Dakotans 
will make a hit with the oilmen. There 
Is no doubt about the ruggedness of the 
old-timers there. One has to be of good 
material to wear tlurough the winters on 
the vast, unprotected rolling plain that is 
the eastern part of the State. One has to 
be downright tough to make a living ranch¬ 
ing in the Badlands in the western part, or 
to put up with the vagaries of the big Mis¬ 
souri River, which flows across the State 
from upper Montana toward its rendezvous 
with the Mississippi, and the smaller but 
equally flood-famous Red River, which ports 
North Dakota from Minnesota. 

Honesty comes natural in rugged people 
who know and respect each other. And 
plenty of North Dakotans know nearly every¬ 
one of Importance In their State. After 
all, there are only 616,000 of them, or were 
before the oil boom hit last week. Be¬ 
sides, if they have a traditional leader In 
North Dakota, it is ‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose ghost gallops around Medora, one 
of the Badland towns. The great Roosevelt 
lived there once as a rancher and a park 
nearby is a memorial to him. Another park 
marks the starting point of Gen. George 
Custer’s ill-fated expedition against Sitting 
Bull and his Sioux worriers. Still a third 
park in the Turtle Mountains on the Inter¬ 
national boundary celebrates the continu¬ 
ous peace between the United States and 
Canada. 

North Dakota Is apt to give the petro¬ 
leum Industry a new slogan. It may break 
out any day with the claim to being the oil 
center of the continent. There will be a 
certain justification for it. Oil does seem 
to be everywhere If only one will search 
long and deeply enough for it. And North 
Dakota Is the geographic center of North 
America. The exact spot Is in Pierce Coun¬ 
ty, about 50 miles west of Devils Lake. 

Tulsa, the oil capital of the world, won’t 
mind the competitive slogan. The discov¬ 
ery In North Dakota has also widened our 
Importance in the industry. Most of the 
companies with great acreage under lease 
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there are directed from here. But even if 
they were not we would still wish North 
Dakotans a new oil well every day In the 
year and extra ones on holidays. Our word 
to them is: Ifs great to live in a State of 
flue people, good wheat, hroad-backed cat¬ 
tle—and oil. 


Can Security Be Socialized? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WlSrONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent tj have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Can Security Be Socialized?’* 
written by Asa V. Call, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
published in the Journal of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

I think the article presents an issue 
with which we are to be faced very 
shortly. I have been receiving letters 
from mothers and fathers who now have 
to make social-security returns. They 
must sign applications if there is a maid 
working in the house. I have also re¬ 
ceived letters from farmers who have 
helpers. When we think of the thou¬ 
sands of persons whom the Government 
is going to reemploy. I believe that this 
article will throw light on the question 
whether security can be socialized. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Can SECtnuTY Be Socialized? 

Less than 20 years ago few Americans fa¬ 
vored any part of the program now called 
social security—known then as the dole. 

Today, however, and despite the Increased 
need ol economy in n nation committed to 
a vast defense program, all too few appear 
ready to challenge the concept of socialized 
security and its staggering costs. Anyone 
who dares do so Is likely to be confronted 
with, "But we cannot let people starve." 
This supposedly conclusive response is made 
with the Implication that it is monstrous 
to think of leaving to voluntary effort the 
care of the indigent. 

In fact, however, compulsion—govern¬ 
ment or private—is the surest way to bring 
about mass hunger and starvation. And 
the surest way to abolish hunger and fam¬ 
ine is to e.stabll8h freedom, including free¬ 
dom to own and bestow goods obtained by 
production, trade, and thrift. 

How can this restrictive pattern of life 
be changed? Only by Individuals willing to 
risk persecution to keep what they produce 
and earn, using it for themselves or dispos¬ 
ing of it as they see fit, without regard to 
collectlvistic notions. Americans can help by 
maintaining their own freedom, an that they 
may show what a free. Individualistic people 
can do. They can help by opposing those 
who would squander our Nation's wealth In 
collectlvistic programs, which have impover¬ 
ished and degraded men since history began. 

Only free persons develop the high pro¬ 
ductivity, Income, and wealth necessary 
for generous aid. That is because freedom 
means opportunity, winch permits develop¬ 
ment of initiative and enterprise. It also 


means Individual responsibility, resulting In 
foresight, thrift, and Industry. Moreover, 
since production and accumulation of 
wealth are easier as individuals specialize 
and exchange services, free peoples also de¬ 
velop the attitudes necessary for coopera¬ 
tion: consideration for others, dependability 
and honesty, open-mindedness, and the 
types of personality that engender good will 
and mutual esteem. These attitudes all 
make for increased output, which In turn 
increases capacity for mutual aid. Both the 
increa.se In prosperity and the cooperative 
attitudes make it easier for persons of lim¬ 
ited talents to make a living. 

Free persons progress in ability to produce. 
In recognition of self-re.sponsiblllty, and in 
sensitivity to the wants and interests of their 
fellows. They attack the problem of hunger 
and want by Increasing production and by 
developing the attitudes and Institutions of 
sell-help and mutual aid. 

Forced charity Is not charity at all; It Is 
expropriation. Forced .saving is not thrift, 
and forced cooperation is not cooperation. 
All are forms of slavery. Neither expropri¬ 
ation nor enslavement encourages enter¬ 
prise, teaches responsibility, or develops 
philanthropy. 

As the incentive to self-help is belittled 
and exploited, a sen.se of frustration and 
futility seizes upon both indigent and pro¬ 
ducers. They become easy prey for fakers 
of every sort—political, economic, medical, 
and intellectual—who offer utopian schemes 
for getting something for nothing, or who 
peddle miraculous cures and wondrous new 
revelations. 

Only gradually does It become clear that 
compulsion Is a degenerating influence; that 
although it can seize and restrict it cannot 
Invent, inspire, or efficiently manage. 

Freedom means exposure to competition. 
In a free market, producers compete to offer 
more and better goods and services to every¬ 
one. This competition makes it necessary 
lor producers constantly to Improve their 
methods In order to survive in business. 

Good societies develop only as individuals 
gain freedom and learn to bear responsibil¬ 
ity. Over the ages, increasing numbers of 
persons have realized this. They have rec¬ 
ognized that only in freedom can they attain 
their full stature as human beings. In¬ 
creasingly they see that only in freedom can 
they find increasing satisfaction for their 
desires and needs. 

Wo must steadfastly keep alive the ideal of 
individual freedom and the means for achiev¬ 
ing earned security, lor in sober truth, there 
Is no other kind. 


Opposed to Winstead Segregation 
Provision of Service Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the Winstead provision in 
the pending bill. It provides for a sys¬ 
tem of segregation in our Armed Forces. 
This, in my opinion, would be un-Ameri¬ 
can in principle. We call men into the 
service of our country regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Patriotism is not and 
cannot be ba.sed upon the color of the 
skin of the soldier. Colored troops have 
shown in every war this Nation has been 


engaged In that they fight with honor 
and rare courage. Furthermore, we 
should not discredit our Nation in its 
fight for freedom of all peoples by any 
Indication that we make distinctions on 
the basis of color in our Armed Forces. 
The result of such a course could seri¬ 
ously and detrimentally affect not only 
unity within our own borders but like¬ 
wise diminish our influence among the 
peoples of the world. Therefore, I sup¬ 
port the Price-Powell amendment to 
strike the Winstead provision from the 
bill. 


Public-Opinion Polls 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which came to me from a friend of mine 
in Nebraska. It has to do with public- 
opinion polls on some of the very im¬ 
portant questions such as troops to Eu¬ 
rope and the Korean situation, now 
being discussed by many Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Radio station WJAG, Norfolk, Nebr., com¬ 
pleted a public opinion survey April 8, IDril, 
The survey consisted of three questions, 
originally broached on the station’s noon 
forum program. The Voice of the People. 
Interest was entirely spontaneous. No 
prizes were offered. Questions were re¬ 
pented once each day. 

The duration ol the survey was 3 weeks. 
Opinions were received through mall, per¬ 
sonal interviews, and telephone interviews. 
The total responses totaled 75G. Of this 
number, 460 were by letter. 200 by personal 
Interview, and the remainder by telephone 
interview. 

The tabulated results of the opinion sur¬ 
vey were as lollows: 

Question No. 1: Shall we withdraw our 
troops from Korea and leave that country 
to the Communists? Yes, 46.G percent; no, 
48.4 percent: qualified, 6 percent. 

(The popular qualification, stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel.) 

Question No. 2: Should the President or 
Congress have the authority to send United 
States troops overseas?—Congress, 69.9 per¬ 
cent; President, 5.9 percent; President and 
Congress, 15.4 percent; undecided, 8.8 
percent. 

Question No. 3; Should the United Slates 
send additional troops to Europe under Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower’s command? Ycfi, 39.5 per¬ 
cent; no, 52.6 percent; qualified, 7.9 percent. 

(Tlie popular qualification. United States 
supply troops in fair proportion with Euro¬ 
pean countries.) 

Radio station WJAG has drawn thc.se con¬ 
clusions after completion of the tabulation 
of the opinion survey: 

First. Persons submitting opinions by 
letter were more extreme; that is, more con¬ 
servative or radical. 

Second. Persons submitting opinions by 
personal or telephone interviews were by far 
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tbe more aggretalve. These persons tended 
to favor remaining In Korea and also send¬ 
ing more troops to Europe. A majority 
personally Interviewed bemoaned General 
MacArthur’s present position; most of them 
feeling be and his troops were not receiv¬ 
ing proper support. 

Third. That a definite state of confusion 
exists within the public minds pertaining to 
United States foreign policy, but that the 
trend Is dednltely established for more deci¬ 
sions to be made by Congress. Those advo¬ 
cating withdrawal of troops from Korea fre¬ 
quently asked "Why are we there?" Others 
suggested withdrawal \mless we fight more 
aggressively. 

Fourth. Those Interviewed complained the 
public was not being properly Informed. 
Many expressed doubt that Congress was 
being taken into confidence on foreign 
Issues. 

A separate breakdown of the survey by 
sex showed no substantial change In the 
above percentages. Women displayed only 
a slight tendency to avoid conflict by re¬ 
turning our troops or keeping them at home. 


The Defenie Honsing Bill 

EXTENSION REMARKS 
or 

HON, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, Avtil 12 (legisUitive day of 
Monday. March 26), 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial relating to the defense housing bill 
recently passed by the Senate, which 
appeared in today’s edition of the Wil¬ 
mington Morning News, of Wilmington, 
Del. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Defense Housing Bill 

In ordinary circumstances It would be safe 
to prophesy favorable House action for the 
defense housing bill that has Just passed the 
Senate. Any measure the Senate can debate 
in a mere 2 days, and then approve without 
dissent, ought to commend itself to the 
"other body." 

Besides, this one appears to be a big Im¬ 
provement on similar bills passed in pre¬ 
vious emergencies. It Is more modest than 
the administration draft—the $1,500,000,000 
It would make available In Government- 
insured mortgages to stimulate private con¬ 
struction of rental housing In defense areas 
is only half the amount sought. But that 
may not be a draw-back as far as the House 
Is concerned, and In the bill there are many 
provisions of solid merit. 

The bill provides, for example, that no 
builder could get an insured loan In an 
amount greater than the actual cost of the 
housing Involved. 11 that seems like an un¬ 
necessary safeguard, the appearance Is de¬ 
ceptive. During the debate Senator Mat- 
bank declared that In World War n build¬ 
ers had got loans as high as 120 percent— 
even 160 percent, according to Senator 
LoNo—of the cost of the housing they were 
putting up. Senator Douglas said some had 
put up no money at all and some had made 
money on the mortgage. 

Other language would limit application of 
the law to those parts of the country the 


President designated as "critical defense 
housing areas." In cases where private con¬ 
tractors did not bid on a project within 90 
days the Federal Government would be au¬ 
thorized to undertake it—up to a maximum 
amount of $60,000,000. 

The need for legislation of this kind is 
obvious. As Senator Frxar has pointed out, 
something must be done when a tank plant 
threatens to double the population of a town 
like Newark In a matter of months. But it 
Is not so obvious that the House, In Its pres¬ 
ent negative mood, will see it that way. 

Pacifist Stand by a Quaker, antd Threat 
of Losi of Citiienslup by Disabled 
Soldier 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

CF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or north DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Two Cases Strike Sour Note, 
by Dorothy Thompson, which appeared 
in the Washington Star on Tuesday of 
this week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Two Cases Strike Sour Note: Quaker Gets 
10-Year Term fob Pacifist Stand—Dis¬ 
abled Soldier Mat Lose C^itizenship 
(By Dorothy Tliompson) 

Some months ago Robert Mltchener, an 
18-year-old Kansas student, a Quaker of 
Quaker missionary parents, refused on re¬ 
ligious grounds to register for the draft, 
was arrested, pleaded guilty, and was sen¬ 
tenced to a short term in prison. 

On his release, he received a question¬ 
naire and orders to report. He again ad¬ 
vised the authorities of his conscientious 
objections. He was rearrested, charged with 
failing to All out a questionnaire, to report 
for a physical examination, and to report 
for Induction, tried, and sentenced to 10 
years In prison. 

The Constitution protects freedom of re¬ 
ligion. The Society of Friends stands 
against participation In war, although It 
leaves Individual decisions to Its members. 

Robert Mltchener believes war Is incom¬ 
patible with the teachings of Christ, and 
registry for the draft an act of participa¬ 
tion in preparation for war. His mind Is 
clear. But what of the mind of Judge Hill, 
who sentenced him? 

Can the armed services thereby compel 
Mltchener to become a soldier? On the con¬ 
trary, as a felon, the Army could not ac¬ 
cept him. 

Will the example deter others? Hardly. 
There Is nothing more stubborn than a man 
fanatically holding a faith. The British 
could not compel Gandhi and every time ho 
was Imprisoned, his following increased. 

Will 10 years In prison make Mltchener 
a better citizen? 

I have never believed that conscientious 
objectors should be exempted from national 
service. But there are many services which 
a conscientious objector can perform. 

The judge who sentenced him was a prose¬ 
cutor of Japanese war criminals. He then 
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sentenced men for preparing for aggressive 
war. Young Mltchener. by the same Judge 
was sentenced for refusing to have anything 
to do with war. 

American authorities caused It to be writ¬ 
ten Into the Japanese Constitution that 
Japan should never have an army. So a 
Japane.se subject to an American com¬ 
mander. who tried to organize a soldiery, 
would be acting feloniously. 

No wonder the human mind is coni used. 

Thlrty-four-year-old Cyril Claude Ander¬ 
sen was not a conscientious objector. He 
believed Nazi Germany nnd Japan should be 
Btopp>ed. He entered the American Army, 
became a major, and in 1947 was retired, so 
badly Injured as to be rated a 100 percent 
disability cose. 

Mr. Andersen's father, a native of Den¬ 
mark, had been naturalized in 1922. He had 
temporarily left his family In England. An¬ 
ticipating their arrival he crroneou.sly re ps- 
tered them os residents at his own Brocjklyn 
addrcps. 

Last full Mr. Andersen was Informed that 
the certllicate Issued his mother and her 
children by the American consul at New¬ 
castle in England on the ground of his 
father's error was not an Immigration visa. 
Therefore he is liable to deportation. 

But the law requires an American ofllr.er 
to be a citizen. If his clllzenship claim was 
Illegal, he was an Illegal officer, and is an 
illegal cripple. 

The law may be able to do something a'^out 
the first two, but what medical science failed 
to accomplish the law cannot. 

By admitting that he wes never a citizen 
and applying now for naturalization, Mr. 
Andersen would jeopardize his status as a 
retired officer. He would also have to "for¬ 
swear allegiance to a foreign goveruraent," 
which, with his broken body hung with 
decorations for heroic service, seems to him 
a cosmic Joko. 

In the current “struggle for the minds of 
men," \«^hloh revolves around the relation 
01 the individual to the state, these cases 
strike a sour note. 


Proposed Oefement of College Stndents 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of tlie Record a 
short but timely editorial from the Den¬ 
ver Monitor of April 6, 1951. This edi¬ 
torial pulls the rug from under those who 
would classify some young Americans as 
second-class citizens. Military service In 
time of war has ever been an honored 
and glorified service in the United States, 
and worthy of all citizens. Let us keep 
It that way. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Nrw Casts System? 

President Truman’s action providing for 
deferment of college students from the draft 
on the basis of scholarship and aptitude 
tests looks like the beginning of a new caste 
system. Membership in this "elite” group 
will apparently be limited to students with 
above average graleb. 
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The scholarship deferment plan is basi¬ 
cally undemocratic—this Nation was found¬ 
ed on the premise that all shall have equal 
opportunities. Moreover, the plan Is im¬ 
practical since it assumes that by academic 
hocus pocus all the “brainy” young men 
can be separated from the “dummies.” 
Albert Einstein, unquestionably one of the 
world’s greatest geniuses, was regarded as 
Blow and unpromising by his teachers who, 
if they had been asked for an opinion of 
young Einstein’s mental ability, would un¬ 
doubtedly have classified him as mediocre. 

And, finally, the plan Is unfair because 
on the one hand It places the stigma of 
mediocrity upon thousands of young men 
and tells them In effect that they’re can¬ 
non fodder material, and on the other hand. 
It coddles a small group of untouchables as 
being mentally superior and therefore too 
good to fight. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
Nation’s outstanding columnists com¬ 
mented this morning on the MacArthur 
dismissal. I should like to include their 
articles in our Record along with an edi¬ 
torial entitled “On the Record” which 
appeared in the Washington Post today. 
The articles follow: 

Today and Tomorrow 
(By Walter Llppmann) 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE GENERAL 

When Taft was President and Stlmson was 
his Secretary of War and Gen. Leonard Wood 
was Chief of Staff there was a very able officer 
with powerful supporters in Congress who 
disagreed sharply and profoundly with the 
basic military policy of the United States. 
That was some 40 years ago. MaJ. Gen. Fred 
C. Ainsworth, the Adjutant General, was op¬ 
posed to what was then a new development 
in the American Army, namely, the General 
Staff which in matters of policy was under 
the President but over all commanders and 
bureau chiefs. 

The purpose of the General Staff, as Stim- 
soii and Bundy describe it in their book, On 
Active Service, was to “meet three require¬ 
ments; Civilian control In the executive 
branch, sound general planning and con¬ 
stant cross-fertilization between the line of 
the Army and its high command in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

But though General Wood was Chief of 
Staff, the most powerful officer In the War 
Department was General Ainsworth who had 
more friends in Congress than did General 
Wood. A conflict ensued over many matters. 
The basic issue In all of them was whether 
the Chief of Staff—who is called that because 
he Is the agent, via the civilian Secretary 
of the President—was superior to all other 
officers of the Army. General Ainsworth re¬ 
sisted this idea and though Secretary Stlm¬ 
son had “once before been forced to warn 
Ainsworth against Insubordination,” it was 
not long before Ainsworth again took issue 
with the Chief of Staff "in a memorandum 
so grossly insubordinate that as soon as he 


read it, Stlmson realized that the time for 
drastic action had come.” 

Stlmson consulted President Taft and Sen¬ 
ator Ellhu Root who, as Secretary of War, 
had created the General Staff. They agreed 
with Stlmson that discipline had to be re¬ 
stored and Taft said to him: “Stlmson, It 
has fallen to you to do a dirty Job which 
your predecessors ought to have done before 
you.” 

Ainsworth was relieved. Twenty-five years 
later after he had again been Secretary of 
War, Stlmson wrote that “since the relief of 
Ainsworth no important challenge has been 
given to the final authority of the Chief of 
Staff, under the Secretary and the President. 
Even the great Pershing, field commander of 
the entire fighting Army in 1918, learned that 
In the making of long-range decisions ho 
was subordinate to the Chief of Staff in 
Washington.” 

It has lallen to President Truman and to 
his Secretary of Defense, General Marshall, 
to do the same kind of dirty job which 
President Taft and his Secretary of War had 
to do 40 years ago. The final authority of 
the Chiefs of Staff under the Secretary and 
the President has been openly and repeatedly 
challenged by a much greater and more 
powerful man than Ainsworth. The Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary have done their duty. 
They have been faithful to their trust. 

General MacArthur’s actions are a great 
enigma. He challenged the President pub¬ 
licly, defiantly, and on issues of such moment 
that they concern deeply not only this Gov¬ 
ernment but some 50 other governments. It 
is impossible to believe that a soldier of his 
eminence and his exi>erience, himself a for¬ 
mer Chief of Staff, himself a commander of 
armies who must know the importance of 
discipline, cannot have known that he was 
challenging the authority of his lawful bu- 
pcrlors. 

What, then, did he believe would be the 
outcome if he persisted, and indeed made 
his challenge to the President ever sharper’ 
Can he have failed to realize that either he 
would have to be relieved or that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States would have pub¬ 
licly to abdicate the substance of his whole 
authority in the issues ol war and peace? 
General MacArthur must have known that 
there was no third course, one of compro¬ 
mise, He must have known it because the 
President has tried comproml.se lor over a 
year. But General MacArthur himself has 
in fart taken the position that the issue 
could not be comproml.sed. 

The question, therefore, is W'hether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him—or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give in and would take 
his orders from Tokyo. 

A plausible case can be made for either 
of these theories. Neither can as yet be 
proved. But this much is certain: General 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to force a .showdown with the 
President of the United States on the issue 
of a general war in the Par East, He did 
that by compelling the Pre.sident to choose 
publicly between relieving him and submit¬ 
ting to him. 

MacArthue’s Position 
(By Marquis Childs) 

MARTYRDOM VERSUS WAR WITH CHINA 

(Editor’s Note. —The following column was 
written a few hours before President Truman 
relieved General MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand.) 

Future historians of the present era, If 
anyone is left to write history, are bound 
to find some puzzling contradictions In the 
days we are now living through. How they 


will finally explain the Republican position 
on the controversy over Europe or Asia, peace 
or war, it would be Interesting to know. 

During the debate on the Issue of troops 
for the North Atlantic defense command, 
Republican Senators warned In ominous lan¬ 
guage of the dangers of a military dictator¬ 
ship. To give the Commander in Chief, and 
through him General Elsenhower, the right 
to determine whether additional divisions 
should go to Europe without the approval 
of Congress would be to surrender the pre¬ 
eminent right of civilian control over the 
military. Even such ordinary sensible men 
as Senator Morse of Oregon fulminated on 
this theme. 

Yet now they support apparently without 
any reservations a commander in the field 
who has decided to establi.sh a new policy 
In the Par East. Actually, of course, It Is 
not a new policy. 

What General MacArthur said In his letter 
to Representative Martin Is what he has said 
repeatedly to almost every important visitor 
to Tokyo in recent years. Many of these 
visitoiB have come back ardent advocates 
and agents of the MacArthur policy. In 
recent months they have brought ever greater 
pressure to reverse the United Natlons-Tru- 
man-Marshall-Acheson policy, which is for 
limited war restricted to Korea, in favor of 
all-out war against Communist China. 

General MacArthur seems to have decided 
that the time has now come to bring this 
out into the open and force the issue. That 
is shown even more clearly in Russell 
Brines’ latest dispatch from Tokyo. The 
Brines dispatch, inspired at the highest level, 
declares that officers on MacArthur'b staff are 
sure that his views are increasingly popular 
back home. Therefore, he can have what he 
has apparently meant to have from the be¬ 
ginning—a full-scale war In Asia. 

Here Is an extraordinary situation. One 
can feel the deepest sympathy and under¬ 
standing for MacArthur’s position as n mili¬ 
tary commander who sees an offensive being 
built up from a privileged sanctuary. As a 
professional soldier, loyal to the American 
tradition of civilian authority over policy, 
the general has the choice of carrying out 
the orders he is given or resigning iiis com¬ 
mand. 

In a full-scale war against Communist 
China the United States would have no allies 
in Asia or the Middle East. Perhaps this 
would not be Important for the immediate 
future In view of the military defleienrieb of 
these countries. 

What would be vitally important is that 
the common front of western nations against 
communism would be cracked or shattered. 
Great Britain probably would be brought into 
a war against China by tlie force of events 
But we would have reluctant and unhappy 
allies In the west In such a war. 

MncArthur’s staff may be right about pub¬ 
lic opinion In this country although how 
they make this determination from a dis¬ 
tance of 7.000 miles Is hard to see. Surely, 
however, they cannot understand the depth 
of feeling in the rest of tlie Western World. 

Canada Is a significant example. Next 
week 6,000 Canadian troops are due to sail 
for Korea. These men had their basic train¬ 
ing ill Canada and their combat training 
at Fort Lewis in the State of Washington. 

They are the only sizable reenforcement 
for the UN army that is now in sight. Those 
who know Canada say that if these troops 
sail to what appears to be a war in China 
rather than In Korea, there will be a very 
angry reaction in Canadian public opinion. 
Support for the MacArthur policy of a show¬ 
down with communism- In Asia rather than 
In Europe is said to be negligible to the point 
of being nonexistent In our iieighbar to the 
north. 
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It we look cendldly at what has been hap¬ 
pening here at home, we muat admit that 
In important areas the soldier has been sup¬ 
planting the civilian as policy maker. It 
may be argued that military policy Is su¬ 
perior to civil policy. But a conflict between 
the two. dividing Americans at home and 
estranging America's allies abroad, Is in¬ 
tolerable. 

With his Innate predilection for the dra¬ 
matic. accentuated by the Irustrations and 
the alights he felt In the last war, Mac- 
Arthur is determined to come home—when 
he comes home at last—as hero and savior. 
He seems now. however, to have decided that 
if he canot be a savior, he will at least be 
a martyr. 

On thx Ricord 

The confidential documents released by 
the White House in conjunction with the 
announcement of General MacArthur's re¬ 
call afford full proof of the President's con¬ 
clusion that the Far East commander “is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations." They show, in¬ 
deed, that the general had persistently 
thwarted those policies, and. Judging from 
the climactic interview with Secretary Pace, 
Intended to maintain and even prosecute his 
defiance. In the circumstances, his removal 
from command was inescapable if civilian 
authority was to prevail over military rule. 

Three stark facts emerge from the docu¬ 
ments. The first of these Is that General 
MacAi thur repeatedly violated the Presi¬ 
dent’s directive that statements relating 
to the political Implications of the far-east¬ 
ern war be cleared first In Washington. 
Such breaches of discipline would have been 
tolerated on the part of no other officer— 
and could no longer be tolerated on Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s part without a complete 
abdiCHtiou of the policy-making function by 
the President. 

Tile second plain fact disclosed by the 
docuineiits is that General Mac Arthur hlm- 
sell -not the President or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—was responsible for the failure to 
rearm so nh Korean military forces. The 
Joint Chiefs aent to General MarArlhur a 
proposal to provide a very considerable sup¬ 
ply of rifles, submachine guns, carbines, 
end automatic rifles, together with stocks 
of ammunition. In order to Increase the 
number of South Korean troops by 200,000 
to 300,000 men. The general, having his 
own Id^us about expansion of the war to 
areas out bide Korea, rejected this proposal, 
urging thot the available arms be used to 
equip the National Police Peservo of Japan. 
Prom the point of view of effective prose¬ 
cution of the Korean War. this di.sagreeraent 
as to policy was profoundly significant. 

The third and most important of the 
revelations was that General MacArthur 
deliberately forestalled United Nations diplo¬ 
matic overtures lor a settlement of the 
Korean War by the wholly unauthorized Is¬ 
suance of a truce proposal from his own 
headquarterK—a truce proposal couched In 
such terms a.s to be roanltestly unaccepta¬ 
ble to the enemy. The general had been 
advised by the joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the State IJepartment was planning a Presi¬ 
dential announcement to the effect that the 
United Nations was ready to discuss condi¬ 
tions of settlement In Korea. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, instead of responding to the Joint 
Chiefs, issued a public statement on his own 
Initiative, using In part the very language 
contained In the proposed Presidential state¬ 
ment—and adding to It words which made 
diplomatic negotiation Impossible. Thus 
the diplomatic demarche had to be with¬ 
drawn. This was Insubordination of a most 
mischievous and disingenuous kind. The 


general’s continuance In command, after 
that action, became a menace to American 
and United Nations policy. 

Does tbe President's Policy Offer Hope of 
Peace in Korea? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that no act of the President has 
created more interest upon the part of 
citizens than his abrupt dismissal of 
General MacArthur. I am including as 
part of my remarks, with the consent 
granted by the House, an editorial ap¬ 
pearing today in the News, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.. entitled “A Policy Without 
Hope.” It reads as follows: 

A Policy Without Hope 

President Truman last night called the 
war in Korea a struggle for peace, but his 
speech was in fact a defense of appease¬ 
ment. 

He said the Communists In the Kremlin 
are engaged in a monstrous conspiracy to 
stamp out freedom all over the world. 

But his only answer to that threat was 
a limited war in which a ruthless enemy 
will continue to enjoy all of the advantages 
of initiative. 

He implied that the peace-loving nations 
had united to defeat aggression In Korea. 
But that is not the case. The United States 
has 250,000 ground troops in Korea. No 
other member of the United Nations has 
more than 6 percent of that number there. 
Most members have contributed nothing. 

This is not collective action against ag¬ 
gression. It Is little more than the action 
of a single Nation—the United States. And 
our own part has been less than whole¬ 
hearted, for our troops have been sent into 
battle with restraints on their freedom of 
action. 

That is no way to win a war. and nothing 
Mr. Truman said offered any hope of winning 
the war, 

SITTING DUCKS 

Mr. Truman sa’d the whole Communist 
Imperialism, headc*d by tbe Soviet Union, 
was behind the attack on the peace in the 
Fur East. 

There can be little doubt about that. 

The best chance of stopping this aggres¬ 
sion without what he termed “a general 
W'ur,’’ the President said, “is to meet the 
attacl: in Korea and defeat It there." 

That was Ciciieral MacArthur’s positioxi, 
too. 

But our limited military efforts are not 
calculated to defeat this attack, and that 
Is where Mr. Truman and General MacArthur 
parted. 

"There are signs that the enemy is build¬ 
ing up hl.s ground forces for a new mass 
offeiiRive," Mr. Truman acknowledged. But 
he did not say that the United Nations forces 
are being reinforced to meet this attack, for 
that Is not being done. 

Because of this neglect the UN forces, 
awaiting the enemy attack, are like sitting 
ducks. 

This was one of the major issues be¬ 
tween the President and General MacAr¬ 
thur. 


Nothing the President said last night of¬ 
fered any alternatives to any of General 
MacArthur’s recommendations. 

Meanwhile, quite contrary to Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s view that “men all over the world 
who want to remain free have been givexi 
new courage and new hope" by what he 
called our “resolute stand In Korea." our 
Government has lost prestige everywhere by 
Its procrastination and Indecision. 

Nine months ago, 52 of the 69 members 
of the United Nations supported military 
sanctions against North Korea. But by the 
time the Chinese Communists Intervened m 
the war we could not muster a corporal’s 
guard In the UN to vote similar sanctions 
against them. Beyond Greece, Turkey, Na¬ 
tionalist China, and the Philippines, what 
nations can we count on today to support 
a forthright stand against aggression In 
Asia? 

THE ENEMY BA.SES 

The President touched on the crux of the 
immediate issue when he tried to explain 
why our forces have not been allowed to 
bomb the enemy bases In Manchuria and 
China proper, where the Reds are organizing 
for the spring offensive. 

To do so, he held, might lead to a general 
war. 

If the war in which we are now engaged 
is not a general war, it is at least a major 
war. Our casualty lists prove that. 

But 11 It is a third world war the Presi¬ 
dent is thinking about, would not a de¬ 
feat In Korea, which we are inviting, be more 
likely to lead to such a war than a show 
of determination and strength? Weakness 
usually prompts attack. That was General 
MacArthur’s view when he urged that we 
hit Bed China so hard that It would stop 
asking for trouble. 

"What would suit the ambitions of the 
Kremlin better than for our military forces 
to be committed to a full-scale war with 
Reel China?" Mr. Truman asked. We would 
say, an apjjeascinent policy which would give 
the Kremlin what It wants without fighting, 
as the British are eager to do In the case of 
Formosa. 

But bombing enemy bases In Manchuria 
need not lead to a full-scale war. The 
moment Red China backed out of the war 
onr bombers could be recalled. No one, cer¬ 
tainly not General MacArthur, has urged 
use of American ground troops in Manchuria. 

THE UN’s PRINCIPLES 

Mr. Truman said our malor objective is 
to achieve a settlement in Korea which will 
not “comprornlse the principles and pur¬ 
poses of the United Nations." What prin¬ 
ciples? 

The United Nations has a standing offer to 
diF?UBs paying blackmail to buy peace with 
Red China. What kind of settlement would 
be more Immoral? 

This cowardly proposal cannot be defended 
In the name of peace; nothing could be 
better calculated to encourage Red aggres¬ 
sion than a policy of rewarding aggression. 

Finally, Mr. Truman reverted to the sub¬ 
ject of collective security. The fighting in 
Korea, he said, is proving that "collective 
action among nations is not only a high 
principle but a workable means of resisting 
aggression." 

Any soldier in Korea knows better. 

No nation but our own has given more 
than token assistance In this war. A roll 
call of the troops In Korea will show that. 
And because of that, public confidence In 
the principle of collective security is being 
destroyed. 

Yet the President’s speech gave the Im¬ 
pression that he actually believes the war In 
Korea has the uniUd support of the United 
Nations. 
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Shadow and Substance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREtoisNTATIVES 

Wed7iesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal of April 10. 
1951: 

Shadow and Substance —A Stable Dollar Is 
Infinitely More Important Than Cheap 
Money Policy, Whose Principal Victim Is 
the Saver 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 
Congressman Howard Buffett, of Ne¬ 
braska. a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, recently raised a very 
Important point that is usually overlooked 
by orators who specialize in denouncing the 
"bad old days’* before the coming of the 
New Deal. In a message to his constituents 
the Congressman drew a startling compari¬ 
son between losses through bunk failures 
and losses through inhation. 

"Remember the bank closings up to 1933?" 
he wrote. "And all the money people lost 
in busted banks? For years those losses— 
a real tragedy—were favorite campaign ora¬ 
tory of New Dealers. Large as those losses 
were, they were peanuts compared with the 
losses now being forced on United States 
savlngs-bond holders. During 1950 alone 
United States savlng.s bonds lost $3,600,000,- 
000 in purchasing power. By contrast, all 
losses by bank depositors from 1921 through 
1933 totaled $1,900,000,000." 

all forms of savings at stake 
This Is a forcible illustration of the grave 
Illusions which are sometimes fostered in 
the name of state provision against want. 
The validity of many of the means of pro¬ 
moting individual security which have be¬ 
come popular during the last two decades— 
social-security benefits, pension funds, arti¬ 
ficial supjjorts for high farm prices and high- 
money wages—is Inseparably linked with the 
stability of the dollar. This Is equally true 
for those who have tried to assure their own 
security by saving money, or by purchasing 
life Insurance or investing in Government 
and private bonds and stocks. 

When there is steady erosion of the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar through Improvi¬ 
dent Government finance and a steady in¬ 
crease in currency in circulation and bank 
holdings of Government securities an In¬ 
vestor must run very fast, indeed. If he is 
not to remain In the same place, or even fall 
behind. 

LOSS IN BUYING POWER 

Take the case of a man who, in 1941, paid 
$7,500 for savings bonds, on the promise of 
the Government to pay him $10,000 in 1951. 
He can claim his $10,000 now. But they are 
not the same kind of dollars that he In¬ 
vested 10 years ago. Although the Interest 
he received by holding his bonds to maturity 
works out at 2.9 percent annually, his 
$10,000 today is worth less, in terms of al¬ 
most anything he might wish to buy, than 
$7,500 was worth 10 years ago. And the 
Federal and perhaps the State tax author¬ 
ities take a substantial cut of his Illusory 
paper gain of $2,500. 

An Investment of $7,500 In reasonably well- 
selected common stocks would have probably 
doubled In value during the 1941-61 period 
and would have given a much higher 
annual yield This fact should not be con¬ 
sidered an argument for a general stampede 


Into common stocks on the part of Inex¬ 
perienced Investors. The law that whatever 
goes up must come down has often found 
painful application In the case of stock, real 
estate, and other speculative values. 

FIGHTS inflation 

The savings bond Is an Intrinsically de¬ 
sirable form of investment. It makes for a 
wide distribution of the public debt. The 
money that is used for the purchase of sav¬ 
ings bonds Is withdrawn from circulation 
and from the chase of dollars for goods. This 
is certainly a worth-while objective when the 
prospective heavy increase In spending tor 
military purposes will strengthen inflation¬ 
ary pressures. 

However, It seems doubtful whether a high 
level of purchases and holding of savings 
bonds can be maintained by exhortation and 
advertisement alone. The amount of these 
bonds sold to the public increased enor¬ 
mously during the war years, 1941-45. Tliere 
is a danger that. If holders are dubious about 
their long-term value, we may face a situa¬ 
tion of "bonds bursting In air": of large 
amounts of these bonds being cashed, with 
a consequent heating up of the Inflationary 
boiler. 

Congress has now authorized continued 
payment of Interest on these bonds for a sec¬ 
ond period of 10 years after they fall due. 
One wonders whether this meets the fiscal 
needs of the situation. The Individual who 
may be hesitating whether to cash his bonds 
or renew them for another 10 years may take 
a pad and pencil and engage in figuring. He 
may wonder whether, Just as 1,000 1951 dol¬ 
lars are unequal to 750 1941 dollars In real 
value, the same may not bp true of 1,333 
1961 dollars, compared with 1,000 of the pres¬ 
ent vintage. 

tax-exempt annuities 

Apart from broader measures designed to 
combat inflation, the Treasury could make 
the savings bonds more attractive by giving 
them, perhaps with some limitation as to 
amount, tax-exempt status. 

To insist, as the Treasury has been doing 
until there was a recent modification of pol¬ 
icy, ou maintaining cheap money and an 
artificially low yield ou Government bonds 
at the expense of enhancing inflationary 
pressure Is Indeed to sacriflee substance lor 
shadow. The stability of the dollar is lii- 
flnitely more important than the day-by-day 
quotation on Government .securities. Steps 
to insure this stability should Include a con¬ 
stant war on waste and appropriate credit 
restrictions, along with a more realistic atti¬ 
tude, designed to attract investment by pri¬ 
vate Individuals in Government securities. 

General MacArthur Insists That He Com¬ 
plied With All Directives and Did Not 
Disobey Orders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, those 
who defend the action of President Tru¬ 
man in dismissing General MacArthur 
do so in many instances by the claim that 
General MacArthur was guilty of insub¬ 
ordination. On this subject an article 
appearing in today’s issue of the News, 
Washington, D, C., sheds considerable 
light. In accordance with the consent 


granted to me. I include the article as 
part of my remarks. It reads as follows: 
Obeyed Orders. MacArthur Insists—Com- 
pued With All Directives 

Tokyo, April 12.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
today indirectly contested the charges that 
led to his dismissal and Insisted he had com¬ 
plied with all Washington’s directives on the 
Korean War, 

Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the general’s 
closest adviser, issued a formal statement 
setting forth for the first time General Mac- 
Arthur's views on the arguments cited by 
President Truman in firing him ns Supreme 
United States and UN Commander. 

"The general feels that he has complied 
meticulously with all directives he has re¬ 
ceived, not only recently but throughout his 
entire military service," General Whitney 
said. 

He said General MacArthur did not believe 
he had exceeded his authority either in his 
March 24 offer to discuss a military truce 
with the Communist commander In the field 
or in his controversial letter to House Repub¬ 
lican Leader Joseph Martin on possible use 
of Chinese Nationalist troops. 

within hls rights 

"The general has interpreted both * • • 
as dealing exclusively with the military situ¬ 
ation and within the area of hls uncon¬ 
tested authority to speak," General Whit¬ 
ney said. "The one bore not the slightest 
relationship to the other." 

General Whitney issued the statement 
after announcing that he had requested re¬ 
tirement from active duty in order to ac¬ 
company General MacArthur on hls depar¬ 
ture from Japan. 

General Whitney said he was issuing the 
statement to clarify news dispatches from 
the United States referring to President 
Truman’s directive of December 6. That 
warned no public statements should be 
Issued on foreign policy without clearance 
by the 53tate Department. 

NOT A GAG 

"The directive of December 6 was not 
directed to General MacArthur personally, 
but • * • to all executive agencies of 

the Government," he said. 

"Immediately after its receipt. General 
MacArthur submitted a projiosed communi¬ 
que to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in¬ 
formed him, among other things, that it 
was not necessary to submit military com¬ 
muniques ret erring to military opera¬ 
tions. * ♦ • 

"Furthermore, the directive of December 
6 (by Its terms and spirit, was interpreted 
at this headquarters as applying solely to 
formal public statements and not to com¬ 
muniques, correspondence, or personal con¬ 
versations with others.” 

Moreover, he said. President Truman 
denied at a press conference, Januarv 
that there was any curb on General Mac- 
Arthur’s authority "to speak freely on the 
Korean War." 

ON ROK army 

General Whitney also referred to the ex¬ 
change between General MacArthur and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on organizing, training, 
and arming additional South Korean Army 
units. 

General MacArthur recommended against 
It when early "conditions Indicated the pos¬ 
sibility of evacuation," he said. 

"Subsequently, when our Initiative had 
been reassumecl," he said. "General Mac¬ 
Arthur * * • authorized a 25 percent 

increase In each Republic of Korea division. 

"It was obviously quite beyond the capa¬ 
bility of this theater to arm and equip 
600.060 more Koreans. Their utilization, 
therelore, bec.imie a matter of political pol¬ 
icy under tlie global military assistance pro¬ 
gram," Genc.al WhlUioy explained. 
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Amendnent of At ConstilstioB 

EXTENSION OF RENLARK8 

OF 

HON. THOMAS L MARTIN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 19S1 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rkcord, I include the following concur¬ 
rent resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 
“Concurrent resolution maXing application to 
the Congress ol the United States for the 
calling of a convention to propose an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States 

**Wherea« article V of the Constitution of 
the United States reads In part as follows: 
“The OongresB * • • on the application 

of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev¬ 
eral states, shall call a convention for pro¬ 
posing amendments, which. In either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev¬ 
eral States’’; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, in view of the increasing tax prohlcms 
of the State, caused In largo part by the inva¬ 
sion of tax sourres by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, believes that Its problems as well as 
the problems of other States similarly situ¬ 
ated, can 1)0 solved only by some restraint 
upon present unrestrained exercl.se of the 
taxing power by the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is u.slng 
and has been using for a number of years 
the taxing power to produce revenue beyond 
a legitimate necessity of a Federal govern¬ 
ment, other than defense needs, and has 
been using the funds so raised to Invade the 
province of legislation of the States and to 
appropriate In many fields that which 
amounts to a dole to the States of the money 
raised therefrom to accomplish many pur¬ 
poses, most of them worthy, but by the de¬ 
scribed process making the money available 
only under condlilons which result In a con¬ 
trol by the Federal Government from cen¬ 
tralized agencies in Washington, in many 
coses unfit, and in other cases unable to ad¬ 
minister the laws according to the local needs 
because of varying conditions In the country 
as a whole: resulting in Inequities In the 
administration of the very benefits purported 
to be granted: and 

"Whereas State and local needs are disad¬ 
vantaged because the people we already taxed 
far beyond the real need for any purpose 
other than forcing the centralization of all 
government In Washington; and 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States clearly foresaw the 
possibility of a condition similar to that 
herein des.ribed, and made provision In the 
Constitution for safeguarding the States 
against any oppression or Invasion of rights 
by the Federal Government; Therefore, be it 
"Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Jewa, That said legislature, hereby and pur¬ 
suant to article V of the Constitution of the 
United r3tateB, makes application to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to call a conven¬ 
tion for the proposing of the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; 

“ 'Article — 

“ 'Skction 1. The power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenues therefrom hereto¬ 
fore grouted to the Congress by the States in 


the several articles of thla constitution Is 
hereby limited. 

“’Sec. 2. This article shall be in effect 
except during a state of war, hereafter de¬ 
clared, when it shall be suspended. The 
suspension thereof shall end upon the ter¬ 
mination of the war but not later than three 
months after the cessation of hostilities, 
whichever shall be earlier. The cessation 
of hostilities. m«y be declared by proclama¬ 
tion of the President or by concurrent reso¬ 
lution of the Congrese or by concurrent ac¬ 
tion of the legislature of 32 States. 

“ ‘Skc. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article V, this article may be suspended 
for a time certain or amended at any time 
by concurrent action of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

“ ’SBC. 4. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
Into w'hich shall be paid 25 percent of all 
taxes collected by authority derived from 
the sixteenth amendment to this Constitu¬ 
tion, except as provided in section r>. and 25 
percent of all sums collected by the United 
States from any other tax levied lor revenue. 

“ *8bc. 5. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate 
fund Into which shall be paid all sums re¬ 
ceived from taxes levied on personal incomes 
In excess of 50 percent thereof and from 
taxes levied on income or piofits of corpora¬ 
tions in e cess of 38 percent thereof, 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Before paying any sums Into the 
funds created by sections 4 and 5 hereof, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall deduct 
therefrom 20 percent which shall be used 
In payment of the principal of the national 
debt of the United States. 

“ ‘Sec. 7. No tax shall hereafter be Imposed 
on that portion of the Incomes of Individ¬ 
uals which does not exceed, in the case of 
unmarried persons the sum of $S00 per 
annum, and In the case of married persons 
the sum of $14200 per annum jointly. A min¬ 
imum deduction of $600 per annum shall be 
allow’ed for each dependent. 

“ ’Sec. 8. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall once In each year, from the sepa¬ 
rate fund created by section 4 hereof, pay to 
each of the several States one-fourth of 1 
percent of said fund and from the remainder 
of said fund shall pay to each State a por¬ 
tion of such remainder determined by the 
population of each State In ratio to the en¬ 
tire population of the several States accord¬ 
ing to the latest I^dcral decennial census or 
any subsequent general census authorized by 
law. 

“ ‘Sxc. 9. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall, from the separate fund created 
by section 5 hereof, pay to each State, once 
in each yeai\ a sum equal to the amount of 
money in such fund which was collected 
from persons or corporations within such 
State. 

“ *S£C. 10. Any sums paid hereunder to the 
several States shall be available for appro¬ 
priation only by the legislatures thereof. 
The legislatures may apprupi'iatc therefrom 
for any purpose not forbidden by the consti¬ 
tutions of the respective States and may ap¬ 
propriate therefrom for expenditures within 
the States for any purpose for which appro¬ 
priations have heretofore been made by the 
Congress except such purposes as ore specifi¬ 
cally reserved by this Constitution for the 
exclusive power of the Congress. ’The people 
of each State may limit the expenditures of 
funds herein made available to the legisla¬ 
ture, but shall not direct the appropriations 
thereof. 

" ‘Sec. 11. Each legislature shall have power 
by rule or resolution to provide for the as¬ 
sembly thereof in special sessions for the 
purpose of considering amendments to, the 
suspension of or the ratification of amend¬ 
ments proposed to this article. 

“ Sec. 12. Each legislature shall have power 
to elect one or more persons to represent 


such legislature In any council or convention 
of States created by concurrent action of the 
legislatures of 32 States for the purpose of 
obtaining uniform action by the legislatures 
of the several States in any matters con¬ 
nected with the amendment of this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 13. The Congress shall not create, 
admit, or form new States from the territory 
of the several States as constituted on the 
Ist day of January 1949, and shall not create, 
form, or admit more than three Stales from 
the Temtoricb and insular possessions under 
the jurlsidiction of the United States on the 
1st day of January 1949, or from territory 
thereafter acquired without the express con¬ 
sent of the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States. 

" ‘SBC. 14. On and after January 1, 1949, 
the dollar shall be the unit of the currency. 
The gold content of the dollar as fixed on 
January 1. 1949, shall not be decreased. 

“ ‘Sec. 15. Concurrent action of the legisla¬ 
tures of the oeveral States as used herein 
shall mean the adontlon of the same resolu¬ 
tion by the required number of legislatures, 
A limit of time may be fixed by such resolu¬ 
tion within which such concurrent action 
phall be taken. No legislature shall revoke 
the afilrmutive action of a preceding legis- 
latfire taken therein. 

“ ‘Sec. 16. During any period when this ar¬ 
ticle Is in effect the Congress may, by con¬ 
current resolution adopted by two-thirds of 
both Houses wherein declaration is made 
that additional funds are necessarv lor the 
defense of the Nation, limit the amount of 
money required by this article to be returned 
to the several States. Such Itmitation shall 
continue until terminated by the Conj;ress 
or by concvirrent action of a majority of the 
Icgtslntures of the several Stnle.s. Upon ter¬ 
mination of any such limitation, the Con¬ 
gress may not thereafter impose a limitation 
W’ithout the express consent bv concunent 
action of a majority of the legislatures of the 
several States. 

“ ‘Sec, 17. This article is declared to be self- 
executing’; and be it further 

"Resolved. ’That attested copies ol this con¬ 
current rceolfition be sent to the presiding 
officers of each House of the Cojigress and 
to each Member of the Iowa delcfuition in 
Congress, and that printed copies thereof, 
showing that said concurrent resolution vjas 
adopted by the' Legislature of Iowa, be sent 
to each house of each leglslali'.re of each 
State ol the United States; and he it, further 

"Resolved. That this application hereby 
made by the Legislature of the Stale of Iowa 
shall constitute a continuing application in 
accordance with article V, of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States until at least tw'o- 
thlrds of the legislatures ol the several Stales 
shall have made similar applications pur¬ 
suant to said article V; and be it further 

"Resolved, That since this is an exercise 
by a State of the United States of a power 
granted to it under the Constitution, the 
request is hereby made that the official jour¬ 
nals and Rlcort) of both Houses of Congress, 
shall include the resolution or a notice of 
Its receipt to the Congress, together with 
similar applications from other States, so 
that the Congress and the various States 
shall be apprised of the time when tiie uecob- 
sary number of States shall have so exer¬ 
cised their power under article V of the 
Constitution; and be It further 

"Resolved. That since this method of pro¬ 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point ol calling 
a convention and no Interpretation of the 
power of the States In the exerci.se of this 
right has ever been made by eny court or 
any qualified tribunal. If there be such, and 
since the exercise of the power Is a matter 
of basic sovereign rights and the interpreta¬ 
tion thereof is primarily in the sovereign 
government making such exercise and since 
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the power to use such right In full also car¬ 
ries the power to use such right in part the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa interprets 
article V to mean that if two-thirds of the 
States make application for a convention to 
propose an identical amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution for ratification with a limitation 
that such amendment be the only matter be¬ 
fore it, that such convention would have 
power only to propose the specified amend¬ 
ment and would be limited to such proposal 
and would not have power to vary the text 
thereof nor would it have power to propose 
other amendments on the same or different 
propositions; and be it further 

‘‘Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa does not, by this exercise of 
Its power under article V. authorize the 
Congress to call a convention for any pur¬ 
pose other than the proposing of the specific 
amendment w'hich is a part hereof: nor does 
it authorize any representative of the State 
of Iowa who may participate In such con¬ 
vention to consider or to agree to the pro¬ 
posing of any amendment other than the one 
made a part hereof; and be it further 

"Resolved, That by its actions in these 
premises, the Legislature of the State of Iowa 
does not in any way limit in any other pro¬ 
ceeding its right to exercise its power to the 
full extent: and be it further 

"Resolved, That the Congress, in exercising 
its power of decision as to the method of 
ratification of the proposed article by the 
legislatures or by conventions, is hereby re¬ 
quested to require that the ratiftcatlon be by 
the legislatures. 

“Herman B. Lord, 

“Leo Elthon. 

“Eart. C. Pishdaugh, Jr., 
“X. T. PR1.NT1S. 

“W. Er.DON Wat.tfr. 

“Charles S. Van Eaton, 
“Philip T. Hedin." 

We, W. H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the 
senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
senate and house of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of Iowa. 

Carroll A. Lane, 
Secretary of the Serialc, 

W. H. Nichola.s. 

Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 


For GFs: Ham ’n Eggs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRF.SENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, any im¬ 
provement in the necessarily unpleasant 
life of the GI is good news, and I am glad 
to report that field rations are taking a 
turn for the better. 

Yesterday’s New York Times reported 
as follows: 

New for GI’s in Field: Canned Ham and Eggs 

Vineland. N. J., April 10.—Seabrook Farms, 
near Bridgeton, is venturing on something 
new—canned ham and eggs for GI’s in the 
field. The Department of Defense an¬ 
nounced the award of the contract. For 
Seabrook, which also is In the frozen-foods 
business, the ham ’n eggs Is something new. 
The eggs will not be the powdered variety, at 
which GI’s turned up their noses during the 
last war, but scrambled whole eggs. The 
ham will be chopped. 

'The company also won a contract for beef 
and vegetables for the Armed Forces. The 


products will be part of a “flve-ln-one“ ration 
replacing the old K-ration. It will provide 
4,000 calories a man for five men for one day. 

The Venice Maid Co., of Vineland, has re¬ 
ceived a contract for spaghetti and meat 
balls, for the Armed Forces, adding more 
variety to the field menu. 

It is a pleasure io report that my dis¬ 
trict will be contributing ham and eggs, 
beef and vegetables, and spaghetti and 
meat balls in lieu of the old K-rations. 

On the same day that this article ap¬ 
peared. Mr. C. P. Oeabrook, the founder 
and president of the famous Seabrook 
Farms, the largest freezing and process¬ 
ing plant of its kind In the world, was 
honored by leading citizens throughout 
New Jersey at a dinner in Princeton for 
his outstanding contributions to agri¬ 
culture and food processing. 


General MacArthur’s Distinguished Career 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF new jersey 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
all the discussion that has taken place 
concerning the act of President Truman 
in dismissing Ocneral MacArthur, no 
question has been raised or denial made 
that Oeneral MacArthur has hud a dis¬ 
tinguished career as a soldier. 

An articL by Oland D. Russell, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, appearing 
in today’s issue of the News. Washington. 
D. C.. in few but sufficient words sets 
forth the general acknowledgment of the 
distinguished career of Oeneral Mac¬ 
Arthur. It reads as follow’s : 

MacArthur Promised To Stay “Unless’" 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur once said he 
would stay in Japan until his task v'hs com¬ 
pleted. unless he was called away by some 
“extraordinary occurrence.” The extraordi¬ 
nary has occurred. He w'lll be home soon. 

Biographers use mostly superlatives to de¬ 
scribe his meteoric career: Graduated Irom 
West Point with the highest scholastic and 
military standing in hl.story. youngest divi¬ 
sion commander in World War I, "the great¬ 
est field commander produced by the war” 
(Newton D. Baker), youngest major general, 
younge.st ever to .serve as superintendent of 
the Military Academy, youngest Chief of 
Staff, at 50 

Planner and executor of the most brilliant 
campaign of World War II. "one without a 
flaw” (Gen. George C. Marshall), leader of 
flrst lorelgn armed force ever to Invade 
Japan, his landing there In the face of sev¬ 
eral million organized and armed Japane.so 
"the outstanding accomplishment of any 
military commander during the war" (Win¬ 
ston Churchill). "With the full realization 
of our Pacific victory, you have been its 
principal architect" (Henry L. Stlmson). 

As Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, he was clothed with the highest ex¬ 
clusive responsibility ever entrusted to an 
American officer overseas. As virtual ruler 
Of 70,000,000 people his new role raised him 
Irom the field of military science to Interna¬ 
tional statesmanship. In a swift flow of di¬ 
rectives to the Japanese Emperor and Gov¬ 
ernment, he set about to transform a feu- 


dallstlc, medieval Oriental people into a dem¬ 
ocratic nation. 

To the Japanese people he became a lib¬ 
erator rather than a conqueror. They all but 
deified him. A Tokyo paper once had to re¬ 
mind the populace that he was not a living 
god. He gave them a new democratic consti¬ 
tution, drastically revised their way of life, 
and by the end of June 1950 he could look 
back on another of his many Jobs well done. 

Then came Korea, and he took over a new 
task, when he was 5 months past 70 years 
old, to command United Nations forces, al¬ 
most altogether American, flrst defensively, 
and then offensively, against full-scale Com¬ 
munist attack. The Inchon landing behind 
the enemy, "the most masterful and auda¬ 
cious strategic stroke in all history" (Ad¬ 
miral William Halsey). “A miracle” (Gen. 
Omar Bradley). The push to the Manchu¬ 
rian border, then Chinese Red intervention 
in overwhelming numbers, driving our forces 
again below the thirty-eighth parallel to 
an unending stalemate, his hands tied be¬ 
cause Washington and the UN denied him 
authority to bomb the Chinese bases in Man¬ 
churia lor fear of risking a war with the 
Chinese Reds he was already lighting. 

On that and allied issues—his insistence 
on use of Chinese Nationalist troops to open 
a second front against the Reds, and on his 
contention that the main threat of Russia 
to the tree world must be met in Asia rather 
than Europe- the Truman-M.acArthur dif¬ 
ferences flared to an inevitable .showdown 
which came yesterday at the White House, 
the long-ago-1 orecast extraordinary occur¬ 
rence. 


Operation Survival 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

RON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA I'lVES 

Tuesday, April 10. 1951 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith a brilliant uddres.s by that out- 
.slanding national vice commander of 
the American Lesion, the Honorable 
Lewis K. OouRh, before the spring rally 
banquet, department of South Carolina 
American Legion, in Columbia, S. C.. on 
March 20, 1951. 

Mr. Oough speaks as a distinguished 
veteran of the recent conflict. He 
speaks the thoughts and the feeling of 
this fine organization. His thoughts are 
timely and pertinent to the discussion 
of UMT and preparedness in general. 

I want the entire Congress to have 
the opportunity to read the remarks of 
this outstanding young Californian: 

Operation Survival 
(By Lewis K. Gough) 

My fellow Legionnaires and members of 
the Auxiliary, it is a real plea.sure being 
with you again in South Carolina. I have 
had the privilege of partaking of your justly 
lamed southern hospitality before in fre¬ 
quent visits to the South, and it is par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable to be with you this flrst 
day of spring and on such a beautiful day. 

I regret that I am going to have to inject a 
sober note into this pleasant gathering. 
However. I am going to speak to you on a 
grim subject—that of operation survival. 
I am not speaking abstractly about survival 
of freedom-loving people everywhere or even 
of the people of America. I am talking about 
us—you and me—the people of Columbl* 
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and Charleaton, and the people ot Pasadena 
and Santa Barbara. We are in a struggle 
for our lives—^to the finish—^now. If we 
lose—as a nation, as a free society, as a peo¬ 
ple, we die. If we win we may live in peace. 

Lenin has said the only safe enemy is one 
whcwe power has not Just been defeated but 
destroyed and annihilated, and If his dis¬ 
ciple Stalin Is successful we will lose forever. 
Our margin of safety is less than you think. 

I am speaking to jrou today on the basis 
of Information made available to me as yotir 
representative on frequent visits to our 
Nation’s Capital. 1 have had the opportunity 
of hearing first-hand from leaders In Con¬ 
gress, In the State Department, in the mili¬ 
tary, and 1 shall endeavor to give you an 
estimate of the situation as of the present 
moment. 

It is most dllBcult to speak on a situation 
which is ever changing, and the mood In 
Washington reflects the material changes in 
world conditions from week to week. Last 
December there was a wave of despair In our 
Nation’s Capitol which no longer exists. The 
mood has changed so much that our Con¬ 
gress seems to have lost its sense of urgency. 

Let us think back to December for a mo¬ 
ment. The Chinese Communists were on 
the offensive In Korea where we had Just 
experienced our first Qalllpoll or Dunkerque 
and another seemed to be pending. The fall 
of Indochina seemed imminent as the 
Chinese Reds massed at Nanning on their 
soutliern border. Indications pointed to 
commimistlc offensives in Germany or Yugo¬ 
slavia, or both, in the spring of 1951. 

The thinking of the State Department In 
December seemed to be that we would face 
our period of greatest danger in the imme¬ 
diate future. They seemed to feel that the 
relative superiority of arms between the 
Soviets and this country was at its peak, 
and the imbalance was already starting to 
decline. They seemed to feel that war was 
a definite possibility in 1951. 

It must be recognized, however, that the 
thinking of the military leaders in Decem¬ 
ber represented a consistent attitude in 
that they felt that our greatest danger 
would be when the Soviets had achieved a 
strategic stockpile of atomic bombs, ade¬ 
quate transportation facilities, and the nec¬ 
essary oil to conduct a global war. 

Let us analyze this further for a moment. 
Strategic stockpile means Just what it says, 
not a balance of one for one, but rather 
a sufficient number of A-bombs to be able 
to retaliate effectively against our centers of 
production If we should loose the A-bomb 
on them. Our very knowledge of such a 
stockpile would be a deterring factor of our 
use of the bomb in their opinion. 

During 1950 the Soviets put top priority 
emphasis on production of transportation 
facilities. In the 5 years prior to this their 
emphasis was on the hardware of war—the 
tanks, the artillery, the ammunition. And 
they put twice as much steel Into this 
hardware in this period as did we. a Nation 
five times greater In steel production. The 
switch In emphasis came because they had 
achieved* the superiority they desired in 
such tactical items, but they needed loco¬ 
motives and trucks, and Intelligence tells 
us now they will have their adequate stock¬ 
pile by the end of 1952. 

OH Is a necessity for any war machine, 
and the most tragic news we have heard 
for our hopes for peace In a long time was 
the announcement a few days ago of the 
recent nationalization of the Anglo-Iranlan 
oil industry In Iran which starts tipping the 
tank toward Russia. The Soviets have 
worked for this for many months through 
the Tudeh subversive organization in Iran, 
through which the Communist phase one Is 
being actively furthered. This phase is the 
subversion, treason, infiltration operation 
which has been so effective in other coun¬ 


tries and leads to phase two—the violence 
and police-state methods. And it is entirely 
poesible that the Soviets will have the oil 
they need from the great oil center of Iran 
in the near future. 

On the basis of the above the Pentagon 
leaders seem to feel that our period of great¬ 
est danger is still ahead. 

Why. then, has there been such a change 
In the general attitude in our Nation’s Capi¬ 
tal; First and foremost, the Soviets them¬ 
selves have eased the tension until war does 
not seem as imminent in March as it did in 
December. Since December our resolution 
has become more apparent. ’The Korean 
War Is now going well. European rearma¬ 
ment Is starting to move. Last month 
Washington signed $6,000,000,000 worth of 
arms contracts, which is double the Decem¬ 
ber figure. The draft bill and UMT are meet¬ 
ing less opposition than was anticipated. A 
major factor relates itself to the atomic ex¬ 
plosions near Las Vegas, Nev., where we 
pulled up the comer of the curtain Just a 
bit and lowered it before the Soviets could 
have a real look. We let them know that we 
had sufficient A-bombs to test them in num¬ 
ber whenever we desired, and that further 
tests would be held this summer. We im¬ 
plied that we had tactical atomic weapons 
as well as strategic weapons far superior to 
those previously developed. This must have 
had a terriffle Impact on the Soviet planning, 
and they purposely relieved the tension 
which existed in December and asked for 
negotiations In a Four Power Conference. 

And so it seems immediate war is not as 
Imminent. However, global war Is still 
definitely possible any time with present 
tensions as they now exist. The most opti¬ 
mistic view is that If war can be averted 
these tensions will continue for many years 
to come, during which time we must build 
and maintain power to deter the aggressor 
or to fight if war should come. These will 
be years of partial normalcy for us—of aus¬ 
terity and frugality beyond precedent, which 
we must accept with individual patriotic 
willingness. 

Our present policy of firmness may avert 
war, but a real danger will arise if Con¬ 
gress should allow itself to be lulled by So¬ 
viet strategy and lose Its sense of urgency. 
This would slow up our program as each 
point Is argued and would undermine the 
very program which now gives us such hope. 
It is as self-evident in March as it was in 
December that U Immediate war is averted 
we must have speed and effectiveness in 
matching a firm policy for peace with ade¬ 
quate power to implement It effectively. 

Such a firm policy must embrace realistic 
conditions for peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviets as Its No. 1 objective. We of the 
American Legion believe the emphasis must 
be on averting war, and the objective of 
preparing ourselves to fighting a war if 
It comes should always be secondary. In 
averting war we must end the arsonist’s 
ability to continue to light fires around the 
Communist periphery. We must roll back 
the power of world communism by dis¬ 
mantling police and slave states until they 
are no longer puppets, and through effective 
Inspection and control of arms, atomic and 
otherwise. 

We will have to win one of two confiicts, 
either the ideological or the military, and 
until we do we will live in dread, with 
our youth In uniform, spending seventy bil¬ 
lions per year and upward, and without the 
normalcy we love. We have been losing 
the ideological war through apathy and lack 
of understanding of the problem. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1945 the 
ratio of communism to democracy was but 
1 to 9 in our favor. But 6 years have 
passed—years baaed upon the decisions ar¬ 
rived at in Yalta, Potsdam, and Tehran— 
years which felt the influence of Alger Hiss. 
Remington. Dr. Fuchs, and Henry Wallace. 


And now the ratio is 5 to 4 in favor of the 
Communists. 

Let us now make a quick estimate of the 
situation to help us with our own thinking. 
In such planning we first must establish our 
appreciation of the objective, and I should 
like to tell you what the Communists say 
that communism is, and 1 quote from their 
own publication, Pravda: “The nature of 
our program Is not mere talk, but is an 
all-embracing and blood-soaked reality. Our 
objective is world revolution, our ultimate 
aim Is world-wide communism. Our fight¬ 
ing preparations are for the conquest of 
power on a world-wide scale and the estab¬ 
lishment of a world proletarian dictator¬ 
ship.” 

We were so naive in 1939 when Hitler 
in Mein Kampf told us of his Intentions, 
and those of us that served In the ETO 
know how close ho came to making good 
his boasts. Now Stalin is telling us in 
“Lessons In Leninism” that it is Incon¬ 
ceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
exist side by side over a long period of time 
with imperialistic, capitalistic democracies— 
ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
He tells us further that the only way the 
final tost may be averted is for the United 
States to surrender in the face of ever¬ 
growing socialistic encirclement. 

To give you a conception of our task, let 
us consider forces available and forces op¬ 
posed. Lieutenant General Gruenther and 
others, in appearing before our last session of 
Congress, told us that the Soviets had 14,000 
combat planes in operation to our 6.0G0. 
that we were producing only one-twelfth 
as many planes on Korea day as we were 
on Pearl Harbor Day. The Soviets have 176 
army divisions to our 17, and we possess but 
44 divisions among the democracies. Our 
great Navy is gradually emerging from its 
moth balls, but the Soviets have 300 subma¬ 
rines, including 70 type No. 21, Snorkel un¬ 
dersea craft. The Soviets have made great 
strides in developing their magnetic 8-mile 
target-seeking torpedoes. We said in 1946 
that we will need no more tanks and we 
let many rot and rust, or destroyed them. 
At present we have but 7,000 tanks to 45,000 
for the Soviets, of which 700 of their’s are 
the Mark III Joseph Stalin superheavy, and 
we have no heavies. Both countries have 
atom bombs. Our superior strategic stock¬ 
pile has been a great deterring factor. It 
is interesting to note that Russia has ex- 
I>ended 18 percent of her per capita income 
fo her armed services in the last 5 years and 
we spent 6 percent for the same purpose— 
and Russia never demobilized as we knocked 
our Armed Forces apart with a hammer, lit¬ 
erally speaking. 

As already pointed out. we produce five 
times as much steel as Russia, but she has 
put twice as much steel Into war hardware 
as we have since 1946. Russia possesses the 
advantage of a tremendous fifth column and 
we do not. 

This Btrength-ln-belng Implements the 
Soviet program of world conquest. Their 
main objective is to dominate the minds of 
men throughout the world. Their tool is 
communism, a versatile and effective plan 
which they sell In the name of peace, unity, 
and Individual prosperity, and those that 
buy this package deal learn too late that 
they have bought mass slavery Instead. 
Their succosees are due largely to our weak¬ 
ness and appeasement. We started a trend 
with our withdrawal at the Elbe in 1946 that 
has not been reversed since, and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion continues to urge that the very 
term “appeasement’’ must be stricken from 
the lexicon of American diplomacy as we 
make ourselves strong and respected. 

One of the most encouraging signs re¬ 
cently has been the great awakening of our 
citizens for at last they have become awake, 
alert, and aroused. Through compulsion of 
events they have taken a more vital interest 
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In foreign nffnlrs than ever before In recent 
history. A year ago this Nation was in a 
mood of fatalism close to helpless despair. 
We feared we had lost the ability to control 
our own destiny. With our awakening we 
are still despondent, but no longer do we 
carry our despondency to the point of a 
hopeless defeatism. We are beginning to 
speak up. We find we are still freemen. We 
will not be carried blindly where others 
direct. We will control our own destiny. In 
this rebirth of determination there is a new 
source of strength. If freemen think, speak, 
and act resolutely we may still be able to 
ward off the evils of war, and we will be more 
effective in the fighting if it comes. As Gen¬ 
eral “Ike" has said: “One hundred and fifty 
million freemen can accomplish practically 
anything if they put their mind to it.” 

With this awakening the administration 
has suddenly discovered that the people dis¬ 
agree with many policies of their leadership. 
This is a fact that they must recognize. We 
must have no “red herrings” now. 

As our people become aroused and shed 
their apathy and the administration feels the 
weight of their opinion, we may still be able 
to prevent the cycle of man of which Tom 
Payne speaks when he says: “Man lifts him¬ 
self from subjugation and slavery to liberty 
and freedom, from there to opportunity and 
prosperity from which he declines to luxury 
and apathy and finally to subjugation and 
slavery." Americans must have a sense of 
urgency—an awareness of personal dedica¬ 
tion and a blazing faith if we arc to escape 
this cycle—as we have been In the luxury 
and apathy stage for the past 5 years. 

This year of our Lord 1951 must be a year 
not only of reexamination, but of decision. 
The hour is late. The year of decision should 
have been made in 1945 when we had ade¬ 
quate power to Implement our policy. It 
was then we should have had realistic deci¬ 
sion plus adequate power to make it effec¬ 
tive. Instead we chose the soft, easy road, the 
road 01 weakness and appeasement, the road 
of Neville Chamberlain or a Stanley Baldwin. 
We thought we could buy friends and se¬ 
curity. We took refuge in o\ir possession 
of the atom bomb. When we learned the 
enemy had this awful secret, we found our 
solace and comfort in the strategic concept 
of long-ranged bombers, atomic weapons, 
guided mi.ssiles. and push-button warfare; 
and as we enjoyed our luxury and apathy 
we had our business as usual, our pf»lltics 
as usual, and a lavish standard of living. 
John Poster Dulles was so right when he 
said: “We have made all the mistakes we 
can afford to make and still survive.” Our 
first step in reexamination is a comprehen¬ 
sive all-inclusive study of our national pur¬ 
pose in world affairs. Our foreign policy and 
its implementation must have top priority 
above all else In our interest, for the deci¬ 
sions we arrive at aflect our country’s future 
and the fate of the world. 

A very encouraging sign is the sincere, ear¬ 
nest, and useful attempt to reexamine our 
policy in the recent talks of many ol our na¬ 
tional leaders. They are giving us basic prin¬ 
ciples of grand strategy to consider. 'This 
id good ns long as it remains above personal 
and partisan levels. Their points of view 
differ you say—but the differences are more 
construe Live than coni using and there are 
certain key points that stand out from all 
their talks in which they are in agreement. 
These are: 

1. We must have no more appeasement. 

2. We need effective deterrence to Rus¬ 
sia’s armed aggressiem. We must rely on our 
power to deter and we must have the kind of 
military power which can retaliate effectively 
against Russia If the Red army marches in 
Europe and which can deny to the Soviet 
Union the use of anything which they might 
conquer, by doslroying it and keeping it de- 
Biroyed. 


3. We want all the allies we can get who 
are willing and able to fight but we want 
to know now who will stand up and be 
counted. We do not intend to carry any 
excess baggage with us in this life and death 
struggle. 

4. Wc must have full speed ahead In accel¬ 
erating our war potential. Time Is the most 
fragile of our strategic weapons, 

6. We will rely on the United Nations to 
provide our goals providing it shows requisite 
moral courage. 

Korea has moved up the time table for 
Russia. The purpose of our intervention 
there was to prevent a general war—on the 
assumption that the Soviets would not face 
the calculated risk of a general war beginning 
in so unstrateglc an area. We assumed that 
Korea was the first step in the long program 
of aggression which, if continued, would lead 
to a Munlch-like situation. Our assump¬ 
tions were probably correct then. We were 
probably being tested. However, as Korea 
fighting disclosed the true extent of Amer¬ 
ican disarmament, weakness and unpre¬ 
paredness, the Politburo concluded it was 
willing to rfsk a general war after all as It 
pressed the button for the Chinese Reds to 
enter the fray. Consequently, Russia greatly 
contracted the time table of her immense im¬ 
perialistic program. Our trouble in Korea 
stems not from having gone too far—but 
rather we did not go far enough soon enough 
with firm, resolute, definite decision, imple¬ 
mented by adequate power to make it effec¬ 
tive. As usual our sins are those of omis¬ 
sion, not commission. Wc cannot seem to 
learn that as Winston Churchill says (and he 
says so much in such few words): “The weak¬ 
ness of the virtuous permits the malice of 
the wicked.” 

Indochina may be Russia’s next one-alarm 
fire. To take this country would round out 
the Kremlin’s triumph in Asia. We hear 
that our fighting force in Korea is tying up 
the Chinese Communists best fighting force, 
which postpones Interventions in Indochina, 
but the situation there Is tense and danger¬ 
ous. Recent intelligence tells us that a Chi¬ 
nese liberation army of 2.50,000 is now at 
Nanning Just above the border. This army, 
with its heavy equipment, plu.s Ho Chi Minh’s 
lOO.OCO. would mean the same Imbalance of 
pov.'er contrasted with the 150,000 Pi'ench 
Vietnam forces that caused our difficulty in 
Korea. Recently the French were forced to 
close their consulates in Kunming and Can¬ 
ton .so that they may no longer observe. 
A Soviet air mission landed this month In 
Hainan with modern planes, including Jets, 
which soon may be transferred to China’s 
Reds. We have noted recent changes in prop- 
apandu of the Nationalist Victmlnh forces 
which no longer are “exclusively Nationalist,” 
but Ho himself, a long-time friend of Mao, 
who controls Red China (they were together 
In the Comiiiform in Moscow for their early 
training), i.s quoted as telling of the glorious 
advantages of Indochina being liberated by 
their friends the Chinese. We hear that non- 
Communlst Nattoiialists are being liquidated 
from the Vietmlnh forces. 

With the imminent fall of Indochina, Slam, 
Burma, and Malaya will soon follow. Indo¬ 
china Is the olive in the top of the bottle 
and the other countries of southeast Asia 
with their deplorable economic and political 
conditions provide the troublesome waters 
where the Communists like best to fish. 

This spring Is critical in view of the perils 
that surround us. While the French, British, 
and United Stales are occupied in Asia, Stalin 
may take advantage of this diversion to light 
the four-alarm fire by striking Into Western 
Germany and Yugoslavia before the West can 
build the force that is now on paper. I know 
If I were Stalin and had his disregard for 
human life, I would risk the atomic bombing 
of civilians, realizing the results of such 
bombing on dispersed military targets and 
dispersed technical forces probably would not 


be decisive. The Imbalance of power will 
probably never be more favorable to Stalin. 
Maybe he is thinking of Just thLs, as we hear 
that the bridges of East Germany and the 
Balkans are being reinforced to take his heavy 
tanks. Thirty Soviet divisions are available 
for Immedi te action in East Germany with 
artillery and mechanized units attached. 
Four thousand planes and six thousand tanks 
are stationed in this area. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, ho may plan to use the Poles, Czechs, 
and East Germans for a Korean-type action 
with Russian support against our weak de¬ 
fensive divisions. 

Why, you ask, has he not marched already 
In Europe? I concur with Churchill that the 
atom bomb as retaliation has been n strong 
deterring factor. Also, he undoubtedly con¬ 
sidered wc were stronger than he now knows 
us to be. Also. Stalin has been doing well so 
far without having to resort to force as Is so 
evident graphically if you look at the map of 
the world in 1945 and now. 

In view of all thCBC considerations a lack 
of feeling of urgency in Washington is alarm¬ 
ing. The weight of expres.scd public opinion 
must be felt at once. The No. 1 weapon now 
as in the past for world peace is informed, 
eiipressed public opinion. Without citizens 
recognizing their Individual responsibility in 
a democracy we have government by default 
as the organized vociferous minority will pre¬ 
dominates. This was evident in the year 
Just past when approximately 80 percent of 
our people who prelerred unfv'ersal military 
training could not obtain it becau.se the ar¬ 
ticulate minority prevented such legislation. 
Inlormcd. Intelligent, patriotic American 
citizens on the basis of reexamination must 
achieve decision and action. For 32 years 
the American Legion has been dedicated to 
this purpose. 

Germany and Japan are major factors In 
the world situation. These two nations were 
bulwarks against the e.xpansion of the ezar- 
i.st regime of Russia in then imperialistic 
designs. The same two nations prevented 
the Communists irom expanding in the same 
manner, but then in 1945 we destroyed flr.st 
Germany and then Japan, and then in 1946 
we destroyed our own power. What has hap¬ 
pened since was inevitable. 

There are four major industrial areas In 
the world today. These arc, in order, the 
United States, Soviet Russia, the Ruhr of 
Germany, and Japan. If we should lose these 
areas to the Communists, either through 
phase one. subversion, or phase two, vio¬ 
lence, we would lose the balance of power 
industrially speaking, perhaps irretrievably. 

In the East we have roiiunitted ourselves 
to defend Japan in a defensive line which 
extends from Japan thnmgh Okinawa. For¬ 
mosa, to the Philipplne.s. In the West w'e 
must defend a line as lar c.ist as the com¬ 
bined thinking ol our statesmen and military 
leaders think Is feasible. The tliiuking of 
Generals El.senhower, Bradley. Marshall, and 
Clay mu.st be given much weight in arriving 
at this very Important decision. The trou’ole 
spots at the present to watch careiully are 
Iran. Indochina, Japan, Germany, and 
Yugoslavia. 

On the hnsis of the foregoing flie Amer¬ 
ican Legion presents “operation survival” us 
a program to bring us peace by compulsion. 
P’irst and loremo.st, we must have a sys¬ 
tematic mobillv.ation of nil armed forces in 
sufficient degree to meet the Immediate peril. 
This must be done on an enduring basts as 
quickly as training facilities and materials 
will permit. 

Secondly, we must have universal military 
training to provide trained manpower for the 
long-range pull. No longer must we go from 
the valleys to the peaks in our national pre¬ 
paredness w'lth each world crisis, tiuch a 
policy has lorcod us to fight a war on the 
average of every 20 years of our national 
existence. The full force of the Legion and 
the Auxiliary is fighting this moment lor 
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UlCT In our Nation’s Capital* and In our 
fight will not oompromlse on our long- 
established principles that UBCT must be 
civilian controlled. It must have adequate 
safeguards for education, religion, science, 
and industry, and It must have a mandatory 
provision to make It effective when selective 
service expires to adequately deal with crises 
of the future. 

Third, we must have industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion sufficient to give us strategic stockpiles 
of all essential materials as soon as possible. 

Fourth, we must strengthen our internal 
security through strict enforcement of the 
Communist-control law, to destroy the Com¬ 
munist beachheads within our midst. We 
must Intern the known Communists now as 
1 day after war Is declared, if such there 
be, will be 1 day too late to deal with this 
fifth column, without parallel In world 
history. 

We must curtail or eliminate every pos¬ 
sible public and private nonessential ex¬ 
penditure. This means achieving proper pri¬ 
ority of expenditures at top level. We nrust 
put first things first; henceforth, American 
dollars must be fighting dollars. Years of 
austerity and frugal living are ahead If we 
are to avoid national bankruptcy. 

Fifth, last but not least, in our strategy 
for peace we much achieve rearmament not 
only militarily but spiritually as well. In 
the early days of this country our founders 
and forefathers, our builders and defenders, 
asked and received guidance, inspiration, 
help and strength from Ood in achieving a 
groat Nation. Now too many of us have for¬ 
gotten our faith. There are veterans among 
us who found religion so naturally in their 
fox holes, in llferafts and parachutes, and 
many have forgotten as well. We must re¬ 
turn to Ck>d In our doily lives as the firmest 
basis in solving our problems, which today 
as before, are beyond human achievement to 
work out alone. 

The Bible tells us peace is not to be ob¬ 
tained by merely saying peace, peace, when 
there is no peace. The Bible realistically 
says, ’*Be strong and acquit yourselves like 
men.** The Bible, in St. Luke 11; 21, tells 
us, *‘A strong man armed keeps his palace, 
his goods are at peace.** We should be proud 
of the shining armor that we wear as modem 
Christian crusaders—the last defenders of a 
way of life brought to us by Christ himself, 
defending against the pagan philosophies of 
communism that deny the very existence of 
Christ and all his teachings. This is the 
real struggle for God and country—the very 
precept of the American Legion. 


Umverial Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON, GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NZW JXRSKY 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following article from 
the New York Times of April 12,1951: 
High-School Pupils Hxavily for UMT— 

Study Rkvxals a Teimzhdous Protest 

Among Seniors Over Scholarship Dinst- 

MENTS 

High-school seniors, selected as a ran¬ 
dom sample by the board of education's 
division of educational and vocational guid¬ 
ance, favor adoption of universal military 
training by as much as 8 to 1, Dr. Morris 
Krugman, an assistant superintendent, an¬ 
nounced yesterday. 


Addressing the New York City Welfare 
Council's unit on vocational guidance at the 
McBumey Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion, 216 West Twenty-third Street, Dr. 
Krugman, who is in charge of guidance pro. 
grams, said that the seniors favored UMT 
over the present Selective Service System. 

Dr. Krugman said the study was conducted 
In six senior high schools and that the 8-to-l 
vote was given in an academic high school, 
where a detailed analysis of 126 seniors* 
opinions had been made. He added, how¬ 
ever. that in general the students favored 
universal mUltary training. Further proof 
of this, he said, is that students intend to 
enter colleges with Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units. 

Dr. Krugman reported that comments 
made by the students showed a tremendous 
protest against deferments for superior col¬ 
lege students. 

Col. Candler Cobb, city director of selec¬ 
tive service, said that hlgh-school students 
were pretty sale from induction even if the 
proposed bill to draft IB-year-olds was passed. 
only one in five feels futility 

Dr. Krugman noted that 80 percent of the 
students In the survey said they were study. 
Ing either harder or as diligently as they 
had been before the present emergency. 
Only 20 percent Indicated they had a sense 
of futility In their work. 

Both students and educators are confused 
by the ever-changing draft regulations, Dr. 
Krugman said, adding that this confusion 
makes it difficult to give students adequate 
educational and vocational guidance. 

Despite the world situation and the emer¬ 
gency mobilization here only 30 percent of 
the students were mildly or severely dis¬ 
turbed by events. The other 70 percent 
indicated no anxiety, Dr. Krugman reported. 

In the academic high schools superior 
students are neither discouraged nor are 
students leaving in droves as some reports 
have indicated, Dr. Krugman said. Even 
average students in academic high schools 
are not leaving. However, In v6cational 
schools, where promises of good Jobs and 
pay are beckoning, more pupils are leaving 
as soon as they have developed a skill. Dr. 
Krugman said. 


Korean Policy in for Censure 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article: 
Korean Policy in for Censure —OOP Deter¬ 
mined TO Press Issue Against IHuman and 
To Seek Removal of Acheson and Others 
(By David Lawrence) 

Six years ago today Vice President Truman 
took the oath of office as President—and now 
a substantial number of Republicans in 
party conference are talking about present¬ 
ing a resolution of impeachment and trying 
him before the Senate of the United States. 

The charge would be that Mr. *rruman 
Violated his oath of office by carrying on a 
war in Korea against China without the 
consent of Congress. The Constitution spe¬ 
cifically says that only Congress may declare 
war. 

The Republicans are determined, first, to 
Investigate all phases of foreign policy as 
well as the circumstances surrounding the 
removal of General MacArthur. They are 


determined also to press in due time for the 
impeachment and removal of Secretary of 
State Acheson and any other officials who 
may be Implicated in what the Republicans 
feel is a betrayal of the Nation's interests 
in Korea and the Far East. 

An impeachment resolution requires a 
majority vote of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Removal requires a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate. Obviously at this time, with 
the apparent line-up of many Democrats on 
the side of Mr. Truman, there are not enough 
votes as yet to impeach. But the Republi¬ 
cans will carry the issue to the country and 
in the next several months attempt to line 
up enough public sentiment to compel many 
of the Democrats In Congress to break with 
the President, or run the risk of themselves 
being beaten at the polls on an emotional 
issue. 

For the whole Korean policy will come in 
for censure. Why, it will be asked, were 
250.000 American boys sent to fight in Korea 
Without authority of Congress and to suffer 
more than 55.000 casualties while the com¬ 
mander of the armies there was forbidden to 
prosecute the war effectively against the 
enemy? 

Mr. Truman’s action In ousting General 
MacArthur will accentuate the underlying 
Issues—appeasement of communism in the 
Far East while resisting it in Europe. Some 
of the consequences that may follow from 
the President’s sensational step are the 
following: 

1. The Japanese people may become 
alarmed and fearful of Communist Infiltra¬ 
tion. The Communist Party there will be 
encouraged, for It was General MacArthur 
who really held it in check. 

2. The Nationalists Inside China will be¬ 
come discouraged and will feel that resist¬ 
ance against the Communists now is futile. 

3. The British Labor Government and par¬ 
ticularly its left wing will bo stimulated 
to criticize American policies In the future 
and will step up its demand for a recog¬ 
nition of Communist China, admission of 
the Communist regime Into the U. N., and the 
turning over of Formosa to the Communists. 

4. Russia will feel that the United States 
Government Is weak and irresolute, and Mos¬ 
cow may go ahead with plans to start trouble 
in other areas—pressing harder in Iran and 
Yugoslavia .and perhaps renewing Its pres¬ 
sure on Turkey. 

6. Appeasement will be denounced on all 
Bides, but nevertheless a truce involving a 
compromise will be offered to the Communist 
Chinese. This could virtually nullify all the 
sacrifices made by U. N. troops and particu¬ 
larly by the South Koreans, who now fear 
they will be turned over for massacre to the 
Communist authorities. 

6. Demands will arise for the Immediate 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea 
on the theory that their effectiveness as a 
fighting force 1 as been impaired because no 
authority Is forthcoming to bomb Manchu¬ 
rian bases or use Chlang Kai-shek's troops to 
aid in opening a second front in Asia as 
MacArthur advocated. 

7. Domestic political strife will be intensi¬ 
fied. The Issue will not remain narrow, ns 
the administration may wish to keep It— 
that is, focused on the simple question of 
whether a military man did or did not obey 
orders. It will be broadened to force a show¬ 
down on the views held by General Mac¬ 
Arthur on far eastern policy. 

8. An explanation will be demanded by 
the Republicans as to why General Ridgway 
was permitted to express political views on 
the whole far eastern political situation 
within the post few weeks and was promoted 
after his utterances. He told the press that 
the United Nations might well stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel and achieve victory. 
He discussed highly controversial questions 
relating to U. N. policy. Was this cleared first 
With the authorities in Washington? 
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0. No committee of Congress hereafter will 
dare to question any military officer without 
the feeling that it is not getting the facts 
or the true Judgment of the witness. In¬ 
stead. only one viewpoint will prevail—that 
of the party in power. 

10, An appeasement program could mean 
a third world war in a year or two. Just as 
Munich in 1938 was followed by the outbreak 
of war in 1939 after Hitler had concluded 
that the Allies were divided and America 
would not fight. 

These are but a few of the many effects 
that may ensue as the National Capital is 
rocked by one of the most emotional crises 
in many years-Hsomethlng that will not end 
with the ouster of General MacArthur but 
only at the polls in 1952. And all of this 
might have been avoided if Mr. Truman had 
called General MacArthur back for consulta¬ 
tion, had given him a chance to express his 
views face to face, and then asked him point 
blank whether he wished to be relieved of his 
command or accept the Truman policies 
without further discussion. This would 
have been more statesmanlike than dismiss¬ 
ing a general and announcing it first to the 
press of the world without even an oppor¬ 
tunity for conference. 

Certainly Douglas MacArthur deserved 
more consideration from the Government 
under whose flag he has fought so long and 
so valiantly. 


The Impact of Mobilization on the Consti¬ 
tutional System 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ot 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Prof. Clinton Rossiter, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. speaking at the afternoon session 
of the spring meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City: 

The Impact op Mobilization on the 
Constitutional System 

Life in the United States in the twentieth 
century seems to have been, as an amateur 
historian once remarked. “Just one damned 
thing after another.” The conditions under 
which the American system has been oper¬ 
ating ever since 1914 have been those of 
emergency rather than routine, strile rather 
than stability, tension rather than serenity. 
Threat of war, war, inflation, deflation, boom, 
panic, depression, recession, Industrial con¬ 
flict, threat of war, total war. Inflation, in¬ 
dustrial conflict, and cold war with hot 
flashes have follow'cd one another in bewild¬ 
ering succession. Four decades of crLsis have 
left many Americans convinced that there is 
nothing quite so normal as abnormality. 

The eftects of these years of emergency 
upon our social, economic, and political in¬ 
stitutions have been profound, so profound 
indeed that some thoughtful people are won¬ 
dering out loud whether what Karl Popper 
calls the “open society" has the stamina to 
survive in a world that seems to have gone 
permanently mad. Our task today, as I 
understand it, is to do some "wondering out 
loud” ourselves; to take stock of our situa¬ 
tions as of April 11, 1951; to list those 
changes now being worked in our system 
by thi.s most recent emergency, mobiliza¬ 
tion; to recognize the threats to freedom in¬ 


herent in the methods and values of the 
garrison state; and to put our minds at rest, 
but not to sleep, about the capacity of a 
free United States to survive this extended 
crisis. 

The sources and characerlstlcs of this most 
recent emergency are too familiar to bear 
repeating. Our decision to mobilize and to 
build up our defenses was the result of a 
reluctant Judgment that an Imbalance of 
power among the great nations would exist 
for an indefinite period, and that we had 
best be ready for anything up to and In¬ 
cluding all-out war. The present emer¬ 
gency can therefore be described as “watch¬ 
ful waiting.” We are in for who-kiiows- 
how-many years of guns and butter at home 
and a “respectable posture of defense” 
abroad. 

Watchful waiting has already worked 
several notable changes In our constitu¬ 
tional system. In some instances this has 
meant the acceleration or redirection of a 
trend already under way. in others the crea¬ 
tion of an entirely novel arrangement or 
problem. But in all Instances the electric 
touch of emergency can be clearly felt. I 
should like to call the briefest sort of at¬ 
tention to the most important results of 
these months of mobtllzatioii for the Presi¬ 
dency, the administration. Congress, the Su¬ 
preme Court, the parties, the Federal system, 
and the Constitution Itself. 

The Presidency: An axiom of political 
science to which all history votes support 
Is this; Emergency in the life of a constitu¬ 
tional state Inevitably brings an Increase in 
executive power and prestige, always at least 
temporarily, more often than not permanent¬ 
ly. The past 18 years have constituted one 
of the great historical meridians of the 
Presidency, and not Just because Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman liked to 
think oi themselves as “strong presidents.” 
men who like Jackson, Lincoln, and T. R. 
were Jealous guaTdlans of their legitimate 
prerogatives. Because of w^ar and depres¬ 
sion the Presidency Is a visibly more potent 
and complex instrument of democratic Gov¬ 
ernment today than it was 20 or 30 or 50 
years ago. 

Mobilization and cold war have certainly 
done nothing to reverse this trend. It might 
almost be said that Mr. Truman now takes 
for granted many powers and arrangements 
that Mr. Roosevelt recognized as strictly 
emergency in character and purpose, for 
example; the rich deposit of laws designed 
for Presidential use In war and emergency 
that has been building up in the United 
States Code lor 160 years; the effective merg¬ 
ing of the President's activities as Com¬ 
mander in Chief and as Chief of Foreign Re¬ 
lations, with the obvious result that his 
position In each of these areas has been 
strengthened considerably; and the Presi¬ 
dent’s participation, as the most Interested 
third party imaginable, in the settlement 
of emergency labor disputes. 

The most momentous change of all, one 
that ha.s been especially pronounced In the 
Truman Incumbency, even more pronounced 
since June 1950, has been the progressive 
“institutionalization” or “pluralizatlon” of 
the Presidency. Ever since the establish- 
mciit of the Executive Office of the President 
in September 1939. the most interesting fact 
about the Presidency has been the growth of 
that complexity of offices and officials that 
today Includes the Bureau of the Budget, the 
National Security Council, the White House 
Office, the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
National Security Resources Board, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and a fljflng squad of 
formal and Informal advisers. The Presi¬ 
dency, looked at as a working instrument of 
government, Is no longer a one-man Job; or 
rather, the Presidency remains constitution¬ 
ally a one-man Job only because there are a 
thousand or so persona in and around the 
White House, 30 or 40 of them operating at 


the very highest level, with the one purpose 
in life of helping the President to execute his 
own responsibilities. We will be shrewder 
observers of events In this period of moblllza- 
If we will think and speak of the Presidency 
rather than of the President. For many 
paramount purposes the office has Indeed 
been institutionalized and plurallzed, and 
the citizen who observes Truman alone— 
and not Wilson, Acheson. Harrlman, Elsen¬ 
hower, Barkley, Steelman, Bradley, Murphy, 
Lawton, Symington, Keyserllng, and the 
rest—Is getting a blurred picture of our 
great executive Institution. The conjunc¬ 
tion of mobilization, which has thrown a 
hundred new burdens on an already over¬ 
burdened President, and Mr. Truman, who 
knows how to delegate authority as well as 
any President In history, has accelerated this 
development to a noticeable degree. 

The administration; The Impact of mobi¬ 
lization on the national economy has raised 
up two major problems in public admin¬ 
istration. 1 use the word “problems” rather 
than “effects" or “changes” advisedly, for it 
is not at all clear what their outcome will 
be. The most that I can do In this Instance 
Is to indicate that certain developments are 
under way. I would hardly dare or care to 
predict that they will continue Indefinitely 
along the lines already being followed. 

The first point to be noticed about the 
national administration under the stress of 
the past 9 months is that the machinery of 
mobilization—the offices and agencies 
through which we hope to stimulate pro¬ 
duction, allocate short supplies, distribute 
manpower, control prices, handle labor dis¬ 
putes, and in general produce all the guns 
and all the butter we could possibly re¬ 
quire—seems to be better organized and 
better directed than the complexity of 
emergency agencies that performed these 
functions In World War II. I must confess 
that I, like any good citizen, have my full 
share of trouble following the lines of re¬ 
sponsibility that head up through Mr. Wilson 
to the President himself; and I must confess, 
too, that It often seems that we are making 
mistakes and experiencing confusion that 
we were sure we were not going to have to 
tolerate again. Yet there are many hopeful 
signs, at least ol an administrative nature: 
the forthright manner in which Mr. Truman 
has delegated his own authority over the 
home front primarily to one man. aiid has 
made him the nearest thing to an assistant 
president we could po8.sibly want; the way 
in which Congress has left the President 
pretty much alone in his efforts to shape up 
an organization for mobilization, principally 
by refusing to establish an Independent 
agency like OPA; and the vital fact that 
ODM Is a truly parent and directing author¬ 
ity. us OEM, Mr. Roosevelt’s paper holding 
company, was not. 

The second problem cast up In our laps by 
the troubled waters of a combined war- 
peace economy Is the perplexing and still 
unresolved conflict between the Secretary 
of the Treasury, an official directly respon¬ 
sible to the President, and the Federal Open 
Market Committee, an appendage ol a stat¬ 
utorily Independent commission, over the 
ticklish question of support of the market 
in Government bonU.s. Political scientists 
have always wondered Just how independ¬ 
ent the independent regulatory commissions 
really were, and the tempc.st they blew up 
in early February was made to order for 
classroom discussions. 

Unfortunately but not unexpectedly the 
conflict was resolved In no clear-cut fash¬ 
ion. and we must wait the usual decent 
period to know what jjnssed among the 
President, Mr. Snyder, Mr. McCabe. Mr. Mar¬ 
tin, and the other principals. The admin¬ 
istrative lessons we can learn from this pas- 
sage-at-arms. which was clearly a product of 
the strain of mobilization upon an already 
inflated economy, would seem to be these: 
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First, the Independent commissions—^FRS. 
ICC. SEC. PCC, PPG. PTC. CAB, and NLRB— 
are not as Independent of Presidential solic¬ 
itude as the theory nourished by Humphrey’s 
Executor v. U. S. * had led us all to believe. 
Second, when an independent commission 
exercises authority In an area In which the 
President Is vitally interested, even constitu¬ 
tionally responsible, we cannot expect him 
to let it go Its own independent way. And, 
third. Congress would therefore be well ad¬ 
vised in establishing and empowering such 
commissions to confine them to functions 
that are In fact no concern of the President’s. 
If a commission Is to be legally Independent, 
it must first be lactually Independent. We 
should not forget that In this Instance the 
Federal Reserve System was dealing, as was 
Its statutory right and duty, with an Issue 
that mobilization had made equally the 
President’s right and duty. Under the cir- 
cumslances of mobilization conflict was In¬ 
evitable. 

Congress: I'he pressures of the present 
emergency have initiated or redirected sev¬ 
eral interesting developments In the organi¬ 
zation and methods of Congress. The Na¬ 
tional Legislature seems determined to make 
the best ol normal abnormalcy, to give the 
lie to those skeptics who Insist that the 
one clear duty of a legislature in time of 
International tension Is to emulate Brer Fox 
(“he lay low”) and Tar Baby (“she ain't 
sayln’ niithln*’’). Quite the contiary, Con¬ 
gress is riding high and saying plenty. Mr. 
Truman himself gave the Houses a left- 
handed but nonethele.ss effective compliment 
in his pre.ss conference of March 1 when 
he remarked that the debates In Congress 
might have a very 111 effect on the success 
of our foreign relations. To the President’s 
credit, it should be added that he acknowl¬ 
edged without qualification the right of 
Members of Congress to make any number 
of speeches on any number of subjects. Had 
he been asked, ex-Senator Truman would 
doubtless have added that the committees 
and subcommittees of Congress could make 
any number of Investigations on any num¬ 
ber ol subjects In the area of mobilization, 
something that the specially created May- 
bank committee (Joint Committee on De¬ 
fense Production) is Just beginning to un¬ 
dertake In force. 

Certainly the great debate, however sure 
the dispatch ol additional troops after Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower's return and report, has 
been a healthy affair. Our last two Presi¬ 
dents have been far too cavalier In their pre¬ 
war diplomacy, and It was high time that 
Congress, even If it has lost all final choice 
whether to declare war or not, be at least 
con.sulted on the major steps that might lead 
to war. The debate in the Senate and out 
of dcjors brought millions to the realiza¬ 
tion that the dispatch of several divisions 
of citizen soldiers to Europe for an indefi¬ 
nite period ol watchful waiting was some¬ 
thing quite dilferent from the dispatch of 
a boatload of Murines to repay an insult to 
an American consul by the aroused citizens 
of a banana republic. Congress may hence¬ 
forth insist that on occasion.s of this mo¬ 
ment—when the very future of the Nation 
l.s at stake, and when there is plenty of time 
to consult the two Houses and their lead¬ 
ing committees—it have, like the Queen in 
Bagehot’s the English Constitution, “the 
right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
the right to warn.” The single-house or con¬ 
current resolution could well become a vital 
factor in the future conduct of American 
foreign affairs. If used with taot, vigor, and 
frugality. It should strengthen rather than 
weaken the President’s necessarily dominant, 
but not necessarily absolute, position as 
Commander in Chief and chief of foreign 
relations. 

5 U. S. 602 (1935). 
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Another healthy departure has been the 
brilliant defense of the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem by several outstanding Senators of both 
parties. If the independent commissions are 
to maintain their independence, their first 
line of defense must be intelligent support 
in Congress. And the beginning of intelli¬ 
gence in this delicate political and adminis¬ 
trative problem is, as I have already indi¬ 
cated, a recognition of the legitimate inter¬ 
ests and responsibilities of the President of 
the United States. 

The congressional ledger Is unfortunately 
loaded with the usual array of debits. Po¬ 
litical scientists, who suffer gladly the pro¬ 
fessional disability of boundles.s naivctd, 
probably never will understand why Congress 
is BO remiss in the matter ol self-improve¬ 
ment. We will never understand why some¬ 
thing can’t be dune about the filibuster, 
lobbies, roll calls, the seniority rule, the bur¬ 
den of the District of Columbia, overbearing 
investigating committees, inadequate staff¬ 
ing, private bills, logrolling, lack of party 
discipline, and a system that lorces all but 
the toughest or safest Member to be some¬ 
thing quite remote from Burke’s idea of a 
national legislator. Above all, we will never 
understand why the gentlemen who grieve 
most openly about the “designs of the en¬ 
croaching Executive” are the very same gen¬ 
tlemen who block or vitiate those reforms 
that would raise the level of legislative effi¬ 
ciency to a point where Congress could begin 
to make good some of the pretensions ol its 
chief defenders. Congress will do more lead¬ 
ing when It Is organized to lead. It Is pri¬ 
marily for Congress to decide how Important 
Congress is going to be in the garrison state. 

Our other major Institutions—the Su¬ 
preme Court, the parties, the Federal sys¬ 
tem—may be disposed of briefly. 'The Court 
seems destined to go on indefinitely as an 
extremely negative factor in the decision of 
the great constitutional and political ques¬ 
tions that the emergency keeps tossing up. 
The nature of the present crisis, the make¬ 
up of the Court, and the heavy-handed 
precedent of such World War II‘cases as 
Koreviatsu v. United States, Steuart and 
Brothers v. Bowles, Woods v. Miller Co., and 
Yakus V. United States lead me to predict 
with some certainty—and this is one of two 
predictions I will indulge mysell—that the 
great weapon of Judicial review of Federal 
legislation will remain In the arsenal of dis¬ 
use where it has been, except for one or 
two faint-hearted sorties, lor 14 years. In 
this regard I think the blunt words of Jus¬ 
tice Jackson In Korematsu v. United States 
arc well worth remembering: 

“I would not lead people to rely on this 
Court for a review that seems to me wholly 
delusive. * * • If the people ever let 

command of the war power fall Into Irre- 
spon.sible and unscrupulous hands, the 
courts wield no power equal to its restraint. 
The chief restraint upon tho,sc who command 
the physical lorce of the country, in the 
future as In the past, must be their respon¬ 
sibility to the political judgments of their 
contemporaries and to the moral Judgments 
of history.” ■' 

The most noticeable effect that mobiliza¬ 
tion and cold war have had on our two par¬ 
ties Is one that the Committee on Political 
Parties of the American Political Science 
Association must look upon with misgivings. 
I'or a number of reasons, most notably the 
way In which the Issues of domestic mo¬ 
bilization and foreign policy seem to cut 

*323 U. S, 214, 248 (1944). The citations 
of the other three cases are, respectively. 322 
U. S. 398 (1944): 333 U. S. 138 (1948); 321 
U. S. 414 (1944). I have tried to explain 
why these precedents are “heavy-handed” in 
Tile Supreme Court and the Commander In 
Chief (Ithaca, 1951), 48-54, 85-87, 98-99, 
126-132. 


across party lines, there Is even less party 
discipline in the Eighty-second than in the 
Eighty-first Congress. Moreover, mobiliza¬ 
tion and cold war may postpone indefinitely 
that break-up of the solid South that many 
of these same observers agree is the one 
sure step toward what the Committee on 
Political Parties pleads for—a more respon¬ 
sible two-party system.® 

The Federal system—which Is at once a 
network of institutions, a patter of legal and 
constitutional nirangements, and a ba.sic 
American value ^continues to develop under 
the impetus of mobilization in the same two 
directions It has been traveling ever since 
the Civil War: away from State rights and 
toward centralization, away from competi¬ 
tion and toward cooperation. At the first 
trend we can look with disquiet taut hardly 
with surprise. If the Government at Wa.sh- 
ington grows ever more powerful. It is be¬ 
cause the problems delegated to it for solu¬ 
tion grow' ever more pressing. War, w'hether 
hot or cold, IS a near-monopoly of the Na¬ 
tional Government. The trend to Federal- 
State cooperation is one that we can all 
welcome. Through a courageous and in¬ 
ventive use of the new techniques of Fed¬ 
eral cooperation a wise Congress might yet 
stake out that sphere ol decentralization 
called for by David Lllienthal in his This I 
Do Believe, The Selective Service System 
is the most instructive example of the cffec- 
tivene.ss and essential democracy of a na¬ 
tional program in which major policies are 
laid down at the center and wide discretion 
is left to the extremities This truly Federal 
technique may be one bold answer to the 
problems and dangers of the leviathan slate. 

Finally, a word about the Constitution it¬ 
self. I remember clearly, like the good stu¬ 
dent he wanted me to be, an observation of 
my distinguished teacher, Edward S, Cor- 
W'ln, on the nature ol a constitution. A con- 
.stltution, said he, could be looked upon 
as two thing.s: as a grant of power, and as 
a catalog of limitations. Now there can be 
no doubt that the problems of the past 
two decades, the efforts of President and 
Congress to solve them, and the refusal of 
the Court (since 1937) to sit In severe Judg¬ 
ment on these efforts, have placed the em¬ 
phasis in present-day constitutional law 
on the concept of the Constitution as grant 
of power. John Mar.shall expounded the 
Constitution; we have expanded it. The 
mighty bulwarks of the constitutional limi¬ 
tation i.sts—the .separation of powers, the 
principle of nondelegation, the equal pro¬ 
tection and due process clauses, and the nec¬ 
essary and proper clause—have been flat¬ 
tened and pulverized by the engines of war. 
I do not lament this turn of events as 
tearfully as do some teachers of constitu¬ 
tional iaw, because I honestly do not see 
how the United States could have met the 
social and military challenges ol these hrutal 
decades without a Government exercising 
power on u spacious scale. And however 
varied our answers to the question, “What 
has become of our Constitution'?” no one of 
us will deny that in the garrison state the 
emphasis must be on constitutional power 
rather than on constitutional limitations. 

By way of conclnslon, may I make my 
second prediction. I led as certain as one 
can feci about such things that our consti¬ 
tutional system will prove equal to the tasks 
and the threats of the garrison state. The 
classic textbooks, especially those printed 
across the water, have always made much 
of the rigidity and limitations in the Ameri¬ 
can constitutional system. Perhaps the suc¬ 
cessors to these classics will make much of its 

•The report of the committee. Toward a 
More Responsible Two-Party System, was 
Issued as a supplement to the September 
1950 issue of the American Political Science 
Review. 
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flexibility and powers. Even now our insti¬ 
tutions. as I have tried to show, are shaping 
themselves slowly, carefully, searchingly, 
pragmatically—in other words, democrati¬ 
cally—to the exorbitant pressures of mobiU- 
Tatlon and cold war. Even now we are recog¬ 
nizing once again the transcendent political 
wisdom of the framers of the Constitution, 
who gave us a system with so nice and ad¬ 
justable a balance between power, which will 
save us from destruction, and limitations, 
which will save us from ourselves. 


Draft Deferments for College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMK. VAN PELT 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12. 1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared in the Port 
Washington Herald, of Port Washing¬ 
ton, Wis., April 4. The question of di¬ 
viding our society by way of granting 
deferments to certain classes and groups 
is certainly not consistent with our 
American way of life. I have received 
many protests from the citizens of the 
Sixth Wisconsin Congressional District 
and I want to protest vigorously Execu¬ 
tive Order 10230 which was issued by 
the selective service office March 31. It 
is my earnest hope that the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee will see the fallacy of 
this order and do everything that they 
can to correct this injustice. The draft 
boards of Wisconsin consist of men and 
women who are most capable in deter¬ 
mining in their own areas the deferments 
necessaiy to the walfare of our people. 

ANTED: An Answer 

“President Truman in a sweeping order 
Saturday authorized draft deferments for 
hundreds of thousands of college boys whose 
grades are good or who pass a special aptitude 
test” (Associated Press). 

Why? 

To provide future leaders of this Nation? 
There is no doubt but what this country 
could stand some trained men at the helm. 
And neither is there any doubt but what 
college training is necessary for that task. 

But is it fair to defer men who have an 
opportunity to attend college while those 
less privileged are to be drafted? 

The argument Is offered that the test Is 
based on aptitude. If that Is true, why can't 
these youths, who purportedly are the future 
leaders of the Nation, serve as all other men 
mu.st do? And If these youths have this 
alleged superior ability, couldn’t they re¬ 
sume their studies after their term of service 
as was done after the second blood-draining 
contest? 

Or is it possible that life is so much more 
dear for these elite than for those of the 
common herd that It must be preserved? 

The sweeping order Is an Ill-concealed 
attempt to save the skins of those who have 
the financial opportunities to attend a uni¬ 
versity. It is a scheme whereby a youth, who 
is not a complete moron, can purchase im¬ 
munity from service in the Armed Forces. 
What provision Is made for the student, who 
through working for funds to finance his 
education, is forced to drop out one semester 
to build up his backlog. Regardless of his 
academic standing, he becomes eligible for 
Induction. 


If ever a violation of the Oonetltution was 
flaunted in the face of the American public, 
this order is that instance. 

If money can protect some Americana, why 
not hire the Hessians and protect them all? 

Why? 

This question will be sent to Senators A. 
WziJcT and J. McCaxtht and Congressman 
Van Pelt, 

Danger From Sabotage. Espionage, and 
Snbveriion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. 1 wish to include 
the address delivered by Mr. Elliott Earl, 
former Naval Intelligence Officer, at the 
Joint meeting of the Chelsea and Everett 
Rotary Clubs of Massachusetts, which 
appeared in the Chelsea Record, of 
Chelsea. Mass., on April 10, 1951: 

As serious and grim as this problem is, 
there is no reason why I can’t lighten it 
a little with a story or two. Perhaps I can 
start out by defining what Intelligence is. 
My notion Is that It is knowing with assur¬ 
ance. The day after I made my Bostonian 
Society talk I had the privilege of addressing 
the Faculty Club at MIT and my friend and 
counselor, Dr. ICarl T. Compton, favored me 
with his presence. During lunch the subject 
of education and Intelligence were discussed. 
I ventured the thought that Intelligence 
might be a product of education. Dr. 
Compton asked me what I thought educa¬ 
tion might be. My answer was the Incom¬ 
petent teaching the incomprehensible to the 
Ignorant—and I suppose I should say that 
this gives you an idea of what I think some 
of our efforts In connection with intelli¬ 
gence activities have amounted to In recent 
years in this country. 

SPIES HERE NOT CAUGHT 

But, seriously, I want you to know about 
the spies who have transmitted atomic infor¬ 
mation to Russia, and who have not yet been 
either arrested or sentenced to death—as 
they promptly would be If they were operat¬ 
ing in Russia. 

On March 26, 1051, the Attorney General 
of the United States and the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation appeared 
before the Kefauver crime committee. They 
made some very Important statements. You 
probably heard them if you had access to 
a television set. I think the remarks made 
by Mr. Hoover were particularly significant. 
He said that many criminals were engaged 
In legal enterprises. You will recall that 
he said it was the duty of local communities 
and States to see that these characters were 
cleaned out. You will then recall that when 
Senator Wherry pressed him about Commu¬ 
nists In business he didn’t have a very satis¬ 
factory answer. 

In general, I agree with Mr. Hoover that 
this problem of Communist espionage, sabo¬ 
tage, and subversion Is a local problem, but 
when local folks or the FBI or the military 
Intelligence services get Irrefutable evidence 
of espionage it seems to me that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice should prosecute. 

TKLL6 ABOUT TYPICAL CELL 

If I am right, let me tell you about a 
Communist espionage cell which was operat¬ 
ing at high speed in 1943 in the University 


of California radiation laboratories. Let me 
tell you about Comrades M, N. O, P, Q, R, 8, 
and T—they are atlU free and they are still 
alive and none in the Oovemxnent has done 
anything about them, in spite of the fact 
that one of the group was observed by the 
FBI and military intelligence service deliv¬ 
ering atomic data to a Russian espionage 
courier in 1948. 

Let’s study this espionage cell, maybe we 
will learn something. Maybe we will then 
understand why it is necessary to have on 
the books the Internal Security Act of 1960, 
It is a pretty stringent piece of law. 

Acnvrmcs of woman 

Consider Comrade M. if you will—a wo¬ 
man—and in context with a consideration of 
her. I would like to have you consider a 
crate of sardine cans which contained the 
so-called Little Sports Collection of Bol¬ 
shevik sabotage manuals written in Spanish, 
disguised as sports manuals. That is on 
the outside they looked like directions for 
playing games—kind of rough games—like 
blowing up power plants, and taking over 
communications facilities. You will recall 
the New York Herald Tribune ran a series on 
them called The Threat of Red Sabotage. 
My point is in connection with Comrade M, 
who is a biologist with slightly Red views, 
went to Spain In 1937 looking for a man. 
He was a member of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade who had been killed toy the time she 
arrived. The sad duty of Informing Comrade 
M of the death of her lover fell to Comrade 
N. then a lieutenant colonel in the brigade. 
He has many aliases and is one. If not the 
one most effective espionage agent lor the 
Bolsheviks now running around free In this 
country. He has been arrested many times 
but somehow the Government seems unable 
to hold him, or. pin anything on him. At 
this time I should tell you that It is pretty 
well accepted In intelligence circles that the 
hard core of Bolshevik espionage agents are 
mad? up of Individuals who served with the 
Communists In Spain. They are the elite of 
the Communist espionage apparatus. If you 
know of any of them keep your eye on them 
and turn your observations over to the FBI. 
So Comrade M, the woman of the cell, quali¬ 
fies as one of the elite Communist spies. 
Who do you think she married after she 
returned to this country from Spain? No 
less than the scientist who helped to as¬ 
semble the atomic bomb. Don’t ever dis¬ 
count the ability of the MVD, the Russian 
intelligence service. I consider them to be 
the best in the world today. They don’t 
make many mistakes beer use when they do 
they liquidate those who make them. 

NOW WIFI OF SCIENTIST 

Now, let’s consider Comrade N, who met 
Comrade M in Spain and who Is now the wife 
of one of the scientists who assembled the 
atomic bomb. Comrade N really Is "It” when 
It comes to espionage, sabotage, and subver¬ 
sion. He was assigned as the special agent in 
charge of the cell as early as 1940 at the Uni¬ 
versity of California to find out what experi¬ 
ments were being carried on there In the field 
of nuclear research—the Russian Intelligence 
service having learned as early as 1939, that 
our knowledge In this field might have mili¬ 
tary implications. 

ATTENDS SCHOOL FOR BABOTAGB 

In 1031 Comrade N was sent to Moscow and 
there he attended the Lenin school for world 
revolution. There he learned the fine arts of 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion. Mind 
you, this was 20 years ago. He Is today a 
postgraduate student of the art of espion¬ 
age. He Is a doctor of spying, sabotage, and 
subversion. He received his passport from 
oiir State Department imder fraudulent 
circumstances. 

Taking the short course at the Lenin 
school, he only spent 2 years there. He then 
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want to Shanghai where he served his Intern¬ 
ship In the black arts. Back in the United 
States in 1934 he served as a ‘’section organ¬ 
izer.” Soon he was tapped by the Politburo 
lor service in Spain—and that is where he 
met Comrade M, the woman in the cell. Dur¬ 
ing his war service in Spain, the Dally Worker 
ran numerous articles praising his activities. 
Upon his return to America from Spain he 
w.as given a top position in the espionage ap- 
paiatuses in America. lie wius given the Job 
of collecting secrets about the atom bomb as 
it was being developed at the radiation lab¬ 
oratories at Berkeley, Calif. Probably one of 
the reasons he was given the assignment was 
because of his Intimate knowledge of Com-* 
rnde M. the woman he had met In Spain, and 
who became the wife of the scientist who di¬ 
rected the af;.‘:embly of the atom bomb. 

Nliw, Comrade N had learned his lessoms at 
the Lenin school of sabotage well. His lirst 
Job w*ns to assemble the espionage cell. N re¬ 
cruited a bright lad whom w'e will dc.slgiiate 
as Comrade O. Pie was the organizer for the 
cell. It is believed he recruited Comrades P 
and Q, both brilliant students and physical 
scientists. Occasionally the group used to 
meet at Comrade M’s home, either through 
pre-arrangement or by chance. At these 
meetings Ctimrade N would sell the idea that 
the Rus.sians were allies and therefore en¬ 
titled to know’ any advantages which might 
accrue from scientific developments. 

NO ARRESTS WERE MADE 

About this time the CIC Intelligence 
agents became a little frantic. Heie was 
espionage going on in froiit of them. Hur¬ 
ried appeals were Immediately made to the 
Department of Justice and State Depart¬ 
ments to pick up the cell—the same faulty 
reasoning as prevailed In the case oi Lt. 
Andrew’ Roth, the intelligence officer In¬ 
volved In the Amerasia case. Both the De¬ 
partment ol Justice and the Stale Depart¬ 
ment refused to authorize the arrests. 

Imagine, if you can. the heartsickness of 
the Inlelligence officers in this case. Here 
they had the goods Here they had perhaps 
the luturc of western civilization in llielr 
hands—and what happened—some strange 
characterb in the Department of Justice and 
Stale Department—perhaps enemy agents 
like Coplon and Hiss—iefu.sed to authorize 
arrests. The Bolshevik.s considered the in¬ 
formation so important that, the third sec¬ 
retary of the S.iviet Embassy in Washington 
Hlwv to San P'raiicieco soon alter its re¬ 
ceipt. That is the receipt of the formula In 
Washington In the Soviet EmbaR«iy—and 
grave Comrade N a hand.some cash bonus 
for his traitorous and nefarious activities. 

NO AUTHORITY FOR ARRESTS 

Comrade N continued his spying, and our 
Intelligence services, both military and FBI, 
kept our Government Informed day by day 
as to the actlvlUes ol tin.*, cell. Our securi¬ 
ty agents at the University ol Calitornia de¬ 
nied aulhurlty to make arrests pleaded w’ith 
tl c rnthurities to discharge the members 
of tlie cell from I he staff of the radiation 
laboiatory. Was this authority forthcom¬ 
ing’’ It was not. Russia was our friend. 
Pi‘o-Communi^-.ts in our State Department 
and in the Department ol Justice refused to 
uphold our espionage statutes. And I say 
to you now’ that it is not too late to find out 
W’ho these traitors W’ere and bring them to 
the bar of Justice—and 1 demand that it bo 
done. The other members ol the Commu¬ 
nist cell at the University ol Calilornia have 
not been prosecuted for wartime espionage. 
They should be. The House Committee on 
Un-Amcriran Activities in September 1948, 
recommended that Comrade N be prose¬ 
cuted under the provisions ol the espio¬ 
nage act of 1917—the same act under which 
the Rosenborgs have been sentenced to 
doriih. Why hasn’t the Department of Jus¬ 
tice done its Job? 


As late as December 4. 1950, Comrade N 
and numerous other members of the Berk¬ 
ley Bolshevik espionage cell were cited for 
contempt of Congress, taken Into custody, 
and later released in $1,500 bail. 

INDUSTRIAL SABOTAGE 

Three or four months ago I attended a 
closed conference in New York dealing with 
this subject. Actually, the subject of the 
disnusston was controlling sabotage and 
espionage in Industry, Alost of the informed 
people In this country on this subject were 
in attendance at that conference. Because 
It was a clo.srd conference I cannot report 
on it. Except this—the responsibility for 
controlling Communist espionage sabotage 
and subversion rests with the local manage¬ 
ment of a business or Industry in which 
Communists may have an interest. I am 
wholeheartedly in agreement with this policy. 
There is no one In the stream all the way 
to the White House who is in a better posi¬ 
tion to Identify Bolshevik spies and saboteurs 
than the folks who run businesses who may 
be the target of their activities. If you have 
any suspicions, turn them In to the FBI. 
Or if you do not wish to be identified, turn 
them in to me. I’ll see that they get to the 
FBI without disclosing the source. Now, 
you may say, ‘‘What is a suspicion?” And 
now I want to pay my respect to a son of 
Chelsea—a great artist, perhaps the greatest 
In the use of motion pictures as a medium 
of expression. I pay tribute to Louis de 
Rochemont. the creator and editor ol the 
March of Time, and such masterpieces of 
American life as Lost Boundaries, The House 
on Ninety-second Street, Whistle at Eatons 
Corner—real life motion pictures of Amer¬ 
ica—the authentic America—the America 
that is. with all of the incisive clarity ol a 
de Rochemont publication—and by that I In¬ 
clude film production. 

DE ROCHEMONT TO PRODUCE SPY FILM 

Well. I have good news. Mr, de Roche¬ 
mont is going to turn In his talent to help 
to show how the Bolshevik e.spionagc ap¬ 
paratus works in this country. Actually, he 
is now at work producing a film titled ‘"IHirn 
East on Beacon Street?” He is going to show 
how an espionage ring actually works right 
here in Bo.ston, with Incidents culled Iroin 
FBI files. Seventy-five percent of the movie 
will be filmed in and around Boston, al¬ 
though names and places will be disguised, 
as I have done in my talks. They are true 
incidents In connection with the work of a 
present ring of Bolshevik, spies working 
agaln.st American democracy with their head¬ 
quarters right here lu Boston. 

Mr. de Rochemont will help you to see how 
little people—perhaps our neighbors—who 
ride on busses and perhaps belong to this 
Club, make a fast buck, and then regret it all 
tlie rest of their live.s, because when they take 
that buck they become entrapped in the 
Communl.st espionage web. A friend per¬ 
suades them to steal a small part of a .secret 
formula like Comrade N and P at Berkeley, 
maybe it isn’t the atomic bomb, maybe it is 
only some data on a batcriological test that 
has been run at Bo.ston University, maybe it 
is not even classified as a military project. 
But the results are wanted by the Ru.ssinns. 
So maybe your son or a friend says ‘‘whvit 
harm, ITl give him the aiLSWcr, besides I 
need the money.” Then when your son or 
your friend is approached again, what hap¬ 
pens? He is ordered to do something—this 
time a little more dangerous—a little closer 
to treason—so he refuses. Then the MVD 
makes itself fell. He Is told to do it. He 
has no choice—otherwise he will be turned 
In as a Russian spy. He does what he Is 
told, and thereafter there Is no questioning 
what he will do. He has become a traitor— 
an active agent for the MVD, the Russian 
intelligence service. 


The Russian Intelligence service is the 
slickest bunch of confidence men on the 
face of the earth. The reason the public 
does not realize this is bccuu.se they do not 
get caught. When they get caught, they 
have outlived their usefulness. Coplon’s 
hoy friend, the Russian engineer who worked 
lor the United Nations secretariat is no doubt 
dead now. I guess I won’t say anything 
about Coplon—there Isn’t time and I do not 
like to get too e::erciscd about this prohlcm. 

I am telling you now, that the danger 
from the atom bomb is very real and preeeiit, 
but it iR only half the story. The other half 
Is the danger from sabotage, espionage and 
subversion, which can do Just ns much dam¬ 
age to our Industrial production. 

This form of attack is considered by many 
who are Informed to be much more likely 
than bombing. Plants engaged on defense 
contracts are considered to be prime targets. 
The range ol activity of saboteurs will be 
wide and very difficult to detect—from dam¬ 
aging our utilities to tarnjiering with the 
control mechanism of our production, and 
even creating conditions to damage whole¬ 
sale our personnel engaged on defense work. 


The Brannan Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 

Thursday. April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 25 1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Back of the Brannan Plan,’* 
by Louis Bromfield, which appeared in 
the April issue of the Freeman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Back of the Brannan Plan 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

The Brannan plan, along with much of 
Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal program, appears 
to be dead. Its revival or the appearance 
on the horizon of .something like it might 
well occur if inflation continues to a point 
w^here the national economy breaks down 
and a depression follows. This, of course, 
IS exactly what Stalin is waiting for, along 
with the Communists in this country and 
their fellow travelers in the Department of 
Agriculture and elsewhere in our bureau¬ 
cratic structure. Not only would we be in 
for more intricate and comprehensive agri¬ 
cultural supports and regimentation, but we 
should find at once that the Communists 
were up to tiieir old tricks. There would 
probably be a whole new set of borers from 
within like those who in the thirties in¬ 
fested our Department of Agriculture and 
made their way into other divisions of the 
Government. 

Therelore, it might be worth while to look 
into the past in order better to understand 
the future. The bag of tricks would prob¬ 
ably be the same. 

The story of the Infiltration of Govern¬ 
ment agencies is not half told as yet. And 
beyond it, there were other elements which 
confused the situation during the thirties. 
One of them w^as the lact th.at John L. Lewis 
and the CIO were welcoming the Communists 
into the fold of organized labor and condon¬ 
ing, if not coojierating with, their operations 
within government. John L. eventually 
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found that you cannot play with Commies, 
but It took the CIO much longer to repudiate 
them and clean house. 

For a long time certain leaders of labor 
have cherished two dreams. The first Is to 
turn the whole Government Into a Socialist 
operation; the second, to bring about an alli¬ 
ance between organized labor and the farm¬ 
ers—which alone could make It possible to 
attain the first ambition. The attempt on 
the part of labor leaders to organize every¬ 
body Is not merely sociological and benevo¬ 
lent: It la also political, particularly In the 
minds of loaders like Walter Reuther and 
apparently, of late, oven like Philip Murray. 
This ambition suited the Communists. It 
was the same trick by which they had duped 
the organized labor forces of other nations 
and then taken ever. So we got a curious 
pattern of the Communists attempting to use 
organized labor, and organized labor think¬ 
ing it was using the Communists, while both 
were bent upon using the farmer together 
with his great political Influence. 

As a rule the farmer isn't easy to use. 
lie Is an Independent cuss who doesn't like 
Government intervention and hates anything 
connected with socialism. In every country 
where the Communists have taken power, the 
landowners and even the prosperous peasants 
and tenants represent the stiffest opposition 
to the regime. But to the Communist, con¬ 
trol of the landowner and farmer Is first on 
the schedule for the revolution—If the farmer 
does not raise enough food the rest of the 
nation does not eat, and a counterrevolution 
can occur. 

John L. Lewis with his catch-all District 
50 tried again and again to organize the 
farmers Into a force cooperating with labor 
in the role of stooge, and failed. Here enter 
the Farmers' Union, Tjee Pressman, and a very 
smart gentleman called James Patton. To¬ 
gether with certain labor leaders they de¬ 
cided to set up their own farmers' organiza¬ 
tion not upon a union basis but ostensibly 
upon the basis of the already sturdily estab¬ 
lished Grange and the Farm Bureau, both of 
which had steadfastly refused to be taken In 
either by the blandishments or the threats 
of organized labor and of the Communists 
lurking In the background. 

In their corner, the labor leaders, spurred 
by the clover Mr. Pressman (who recently 
confessed that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party) and abetted by Mr. 
Patton, set out to split up the farmers and 
capture them by surprise. This again was 
a sound Communist pattern. The only thing 
lacking was the tools. It was quite im¬ 
possible to penetrate and capture the two 
great farmers’ organizations, so they vir¬ 
tually Invented a stooge called the Farm¬ 
ers’ Union. Until that time tho organiza¬ 
tion had had o kind of lingering existence: 
It still has today save for the brazen voice 
of Mr. Patton, which makes It sound far more 
important than it Is, and the sympathies 
of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan. who 
was declared the special “darling” of the 
Farmers’ Union during Its 1950 convention 
In Denver. 

The capture of the Farmers’ Union was a 
comparatively easy operation. Early in its 
career the headquarters were moved into 
the offices of Communists Lem Harris and 
Harold 'Ware, the latter an acknowledged, 
violent leader trained in Moscow. But that 
was not the only headquarters it used. 'When 
you wanted to contact some official of the 
Farmers’ Union, it was often necessary to go 
to the headquarters of the CIO to find him, 
generally In Jim Carey’s office. At that time 
Carey was not the ardent enemy of the 
Communists that he became when they 
took over his own United Electrical Workers 
and threw him out of office. The whole busi¬ 
ness in those days was a triple play from the 
Communists to the CIO to the Farmers’ 
Union and back again. 


It Is probable that the move-ln on the 
Farmers’ Union was made on Communist 
advice, since the organization represented 
on the whole the farmers of the lowest eco¬ 
nomic status. Its membership is still made 
up largely of sharecroppers and tenant farm¬ 
ers, and it prospers not at all In the more 
solid agricultural areas or among the more 
successful farmers who feed the Nation. In 
such an organization It was possible to apply 
the old Communist technique of appealing 
to class hatred to divide the farmers, a tech¬ 
nique still used by Mr. Patton and his 
friends. 

During this period a double picture was 
presented. On the one hand there was a 
ClO-Communiat-gulded Farmers’ Union; on 
the other. Communists and fcIlow-travclcrs 
working simultaneously Inside the Govern¬ 
ment and notably in the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. These Inside operators were all 
In divisions set up to Impose regimentation 
In one form or another upon the farmer, or 
to court him with bribes and free payments 
and political favoritism. There were the 
wise guys, like Lee Pressman and Alger Hiss, 
who eventually outsmarted themselves, the 
soft-headed sentimentalists of the Henry 
Wallace type who looked upon Moscow os 
the New Jerusalem, and the bright young 
men who came to town, often from fresh¬ 
water colleges, and overnight were given po¬ 
sitions of great authority—not upon any 
grounds of ability or experience but simply 
because they were devoted to New Deal pre¬ 
cepts. 

In all of this the Henry Wallaces and the 
bright young incompetents were a great 
help. And when Chester C. Davis cleaned 
house In the Department (a scared Wallace 
lacked the courage and hid away in Vir¬ 
ginia) , a great troop of this element resigned 
and followed the guilty ones Into the street. 
Most of them, like their leaders, simply 
moved over into other Government depart¬ 
ments to continue their sabotage. But the 
purge was a great setback to the whole plan 
of taking over the farmers either by guile 
or by force, either through the Department 
or through the stalking horse of tho Farm¬ 
ers’ Union. 

It Is noteworthy that with Henry Wallace 
began the whole policy of taking into the 
Department all sorts of people who knew 
little or nothing about either agriculture or 
agricultural economics. Until this time it 
had always been assumed that men and 
women In the Department should have some 
knowledge which equipped thcin to aid the 
farmer; but with the establishment of 
countless New Deal agencies and bureaus, 
outsiders streamed In until 90 percent or 
more In the New Deal bureaus, even down 
to those who filled minor positions, were 
Communists, fellow travelers, or at least 
pinks. Mr. Pressman, the confessed leader, 
Mr. Chambers, and Miss Bentley, have testi¬ 
fied to this. At that time or even today it 
would have been difficult indeed for the 
Communists to recruit agricultural authori¬ 
ties or politicians who had any sympathy 
for communism—except from the Farmers' 
Union. 

In referring to the whole group that In¬ 
fested the Department of Agriculture, includ¬ 
ing Pressman and a half dozen other leaders 
who were fired, Chester Davis said with 
notable moderation that “tholr object was to 
remake our economic system and they would 
subordinate every other consideration to that 
end.” Obviously the Interests of the farmer 
and even of agriculture Itself were of little 
or no importance to them. 

In several cases the leaders actually at¬ 
tempted to carry off or destroy the records in 
their offices, which were, of course, Govern¬ 
ment property. A lot of their underlings 
resigned with them. However, a great num¬ 
ber of those Involved In one way or another 
In the infiltration remained with the Depart¬ 
ment and are still there, using pressures and 


influences toward the socialization of agri¬ 
culture and the capture of the farmer. This 
is well known and accepted in Washington. 
All of these bureaucrats are In the adminis¬ 
tration bureaus set up under the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal. You will find none of 
them In the research bureaus, the extension 
service, or In any of the legitimate agricul¬ 
tural bweaus. 

It Is this group, an offshoot of the old In¬ 
filtration, who together with James Patton of 
the Farmers’ Union and a couple of other 
outsiders, concocted the Brannan plan of 
noisome end Ill-fated history. When you 
take the Brannan plan apart all the part 
influences become evident, even to the In¬ 
fluence of the CIO through Its perpetual am¬ 
bition to take the farmers Into camp. 

The Intent of the very first principle of the 
plan is childishly apparent. It would lower 
the cost of food to the consumer while guar¬ 
anteeing a profitable price to the farmer, with 
the taxpayer—a faceless, nameless fellow 
whom everybody kicks around—paying the 
difference. This was calculated to bring to¬ 
gether organized labor and the organized 
farmer, while making everybody else happy. 
By tying two such powerful groups Into one 
force It would guarantee complete political 
power to the organized labor group, which 
could then set up a labor government along 
Socialist lines, perhaps with some Communist 
trimmings. The plan deliberately left out 
tho big farmer and the highly prosperous 
farmer, which meant in most cases the better 
kind of farmer. In other words, the rich 
farmer became a sort of kulak; the next 
stage might well be confiscation and division 
of his land. The regimentation of the farm¬ 
er proposed In the Brannan plan was a bu¬ 
reaucratic nightmare and. once enforced, It 
would leave the farmer bound and tied, a 
cantive and a victim. 

How much Mr. Brannan actually had to do 
with the plan has never become clear. His 
Is the prime example of the bureaucratic 
career. Originally a not-too-successful law¬ 
yer in Denver, he was one of those bright 
young men who came to Washington with 
the New Deal. Finally he found a berth as 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and when 
Clinton Anderson resigned was made Secre¬ 
tary to keep the seat warm for a political 
appointment after the Presidential election. 
Here he exercised a talent for edging upward 
and making his position secure. When most 
big Democrats were lukewarm about Mr. 
Truman’s chances, Mr. Brannan campaigned 
day and night and made himself generally 
Indispensable. Hla reward was the Secre¬ 
tariat. How much Mr. Brannan knows of 
agriculture and what sympathies he has to¬ 
ward the farmer are questions which remain 
wide open, to put It mildly. What he did 
produce out of the hat, whether on his own 
or as a stooge, was a first-class socialist pro¬ 
posal designed to take the farmer Into camp 
and deliver him over to organized labor. 
And all of this was the natural outcome of 
that triple play back In the thirties. 

The triple play Is still In operation, al¬ 
though the CIO has cleared Us skirts of the 
Communists and would prefer to forget the 
days when It played ball with them. Mr. 
Pressman went on to become secretary and 
legal advisor to the CIO and was the guiding 
spirit In the organization of Its Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee, whose campaign turned out 
BO disastrously In the last elections. Mr. 
Patton continues to bo perpetual president 
of the Farmers' Union, and brought Secre¬ 
tary Brannan to its 1950 convention to bo 
canonized as a patron saint of the radical 
minority farmers’ organization. 

The program adopted at that convention, 
a document written with dlaletlc skill and 
shrewdness, places great emphasis on the 
family farm. It neglects to say that many a 
large and prosperous farm Is a family farm. 
It neglects to say with a curious Ignorance 
of American agriculture, that the size of a 
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farm has little to do with whether or not 
it is a family farm. In the Southwest 50,000 
acres may be a family farm. In other areas 
I have known family operations on a few 
acres to produce Incomes In excess of $100,000 
a year. 

The Brannan plan and the purpose of the 
Farmers’ Union is avowedly directed at the 
redistribution of large farms and their divi¬ 
sion into small farms. The program implies 
that everybody should have a small farm, 
whether the unit is efllcient or not. This, 
of course. Is the first step to be taken when 
Soviet Russia Invades a country. The land 
Is divided arbitrarily into small holdings;^ 
then, after It has been proved tliat this can¬ 
not work, the next step is to establish collec¬ 
tive farms, dispossessing the small owners 
and putting them all under the direction of 
the state. 

Tlie published program puts great em¬ 
phasis on youth camps and recreation camps 
where special study can be given to specllled 
problems. This, again, is a page directly out 
of the Communist book. It is now well 
known, even by the labor unions through 
sad experience, that such camps become cen¬ 
ters of Intensified Communist indoctrina¬ 
tion. 

Strongly urged Is the formation of farmers* 
committees so dc.signed as to “build a direct 
channel of administrative and policy com¬ 
munication between farmerh* committees at 
the grass roots and the Seretary of Agricul¬ 
ture in Wa.shlngton.” What is this but the 
local Soviet? A little further on we read: 

“The 1 unction ol the local committees 
should be broadened so as to include respon¬ 
sibility in its area lor all action programs 
of the Department, In some Instances there 
are statutory dlfliculties to this arrangement 
as in the case of the soil-conservation dis¬ 
trict boards of supervisors. I'or purposes of 
coordination, farmers’ committees should 
include members representative ol the pro¬ 
grams for which it has no statutory respon¬ 
sibility. I The object is to give farmers one 
committee to deal with Instead of mauyj.’’ 

The matter in brackets are mine, but the 
meaning is clear enough. Plausible, but out 
(^f what book did it come? This is followed 

“We recognlije, however, that our legl.sla- 
tlve efforts must be fortified with political 
action. Family farming must be defended 
at the ballot box. Candidates must bo 
Judged, elected, and defeated on a basis of 
their records in light of the Farmers’ Union 
program or our legislative ellorts will be 
liampered ’’ 

Innocent? Rend some of the propaganda 
addressed to llie peasants wlien the division 
ol land occurred in Poland. The wording 
is almost identical. Still further we read: 

“We deplore tlie continuation in pcaceLimo 
of so gigantic a Military Establishment as the 
United States now maintains. We take this 
position not only on economic grounds but 
because the existence of so large a military 
class is always a threat to civil government. 
On the same grounds, we restate our opposi¬ 
tion to universal military training and to 
further extension ol the Selective Service 
System.’’ 

Why should what Is assumed to be a purely 
agricultural organization make such a care¬ 
ful point of cutting down our military forces? 
The next follows naturally: 

“We believe that disarmament in this rc- 
.spcct (the hydrogen and atomic bombs) and 
in all others must begin at once, and that the 
key to atomic disarmament lies in action 
through the UN for the destruction of all 
bombs, an end to further work of any kind in 
the development of these weapons, and the 
simultaneous imposition of a rigid control 
and inspection system.” 

Very plausible again and something which 
any citizen would advocate, but why Is such 
emphasis put upon it by what Is ostensibly a 


farmers* organization? And what nation is 
the only one In the UN which objects to any 
system of rigid control and Inspection? 

A dozen other passages could be quoted 
which appear equally odd in the program of a 
farmers’ organization. (Incidentally, the 
Nebraska branch of the Farmers’ Union re¬ 
fused to endorse the program and withdrew.) 
Naturally support Is given not only to the 
Brannan plan but to every bureau or pro¬ 
posed bureau which tends to socialize the 
Nation and to concentrate power In Wash¬ 
ington and especially In the Department of 
Agriculture. It Is not difficult to see why 
Secretary Brannan and the Farmers Union 
love each other. 

Recently Secretary Brannan advised the 
appointment of James Patton to the advisory 
committee on agricultural controls appointed 
by Secretary of Defense Symington, although 
Allan Kline, president of the largest and most 
representative of the farmers’ organizations, 
the National Farm Bureau, was passed over 
entirely. The appointment of Murray Lin¬ 
coln of the Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance Co. 
to a post on the committee was merely slip¬ 
pery deception. Mr. Lincoln, once secretary 
of tlie Ohio Farm Bureau, has no connection 
whatever with the National Farm Bureau, 
and only vaguely with the Ohio Farm Bureau 
through its subsidiary insurance company. 
He has always been looked upon with dis¬ 
favor by the national organization because of 
hifi radicalism. In the vicious campaign of 
labor to defeat Senator Taft In Ohio, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln. alone among those having any connec¬ 
tion, even remote, with the Farm Bureau, 
came out publicly for Taft’s opjionent and 
gained the name ol “would-be Judas goat’’ 
of the farmers. Although he represenis no 
group of farmers save perhaps some of the 
minority in the Farmers’ Union. Secretary 
Symington selected him to regulate the farm- 
eia, along with Patton, who represents the 
smallest and weakest of the farm organiza¬ 
tions. 

The third appointee was Albert Goss, head 
of the National Grange, a line man but not 
a fighter like Kline of the Farm Bureau, or 
Patton. Mr. Goss died recently, and at this 
writing no appointment has been made to fill 
hi.s place. So the farmers of America arc left 
to the doubtfully tender mercies of Jim Pat¬ 
ton. Murray Lincoln, and Secretary Brannan. 
This may mean that for the moment Patton 
and Brannan have got what they want, but 
it is mighty poor politics and may account to 
a large extent for the overwhelming defeat of 
the candidates who advocated the Brannan 
plan. The people do eventually smell things 
out. and the farmer is not .so dumb as the 
“liberal" bureaucrats In Washington would 
like to believe. In short. Mr. Brannan has 
become a serious liability to Truman and the 
national Democratic organization, both of 
whom o.stenbibly believed not so long ago 
that the Brannan plan was going to take in 
evc’ybody and pave the way for a Labor-So- 
clalist government. It may Just be tliat this 
it another instance of the “wise guys” out¬ 
smarting themselves. 

Senator McCarthy has been loud and per¬ 
haps rash In his wholesale denunciations of 
the Communist and SociaUst Influences with¬ 
in the Government, but there Is a consider¬ 
able quantity of truth In his accusations. 
The whole truth is difficult to unearth be¬ 
cause of the devious ways in which the Com¬ 
munists operate, because of the cooperation 
given them by now disappointed and bitter 
bureaucrats, and becau.se much of the story 
goes back into the thirties. Prom the Amcr- 
asla case and the State Department’s China 
policy through to the Brannan plan, the old 
Influences are still operating, and as the Na¬ 
tion faces crisis after crisis, the whole web¬ 
like structure of influences may well prove 
even more tenuous than it has been up to 
now. 
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Contribations to Public Health Legisla¬ 
tion by the Late Senator Virgil M. 
Chapman 

EX’EENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'TES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to liave printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
paying tribute to the late Senator Virgil 
M. Chapman, published in the Food and 
Drug Review for April 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator 'Virgil M. Chapman 

Senator Virgil M. Chapman’s tragic death 
on March 8 brought many splendid tributes 
to his public service during a distinguished 
legislative career. To these. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner Charles W. Crawford adds the fol¬ 
lowing comments on Senator Chapman's 
outstanclliig contribution to the history of 
Federal food and drug regulation: 

“Because of Virgil Chapman’s great 
modesty, he did not gain the public recogni¬ 
tion he deserved lor his vitally Important 
role In enacting the Pood. Drug, and Cos¬ 
metic Act of 1938. He often told me he 
felt that this was his greatest contribution 
during his long career in Congress. 

“When the bill which eventually became 
our present law was passsed by the Senate In 
1935 and went to the House, it was referred 
to a subeommittee of which Mr. Chapman 
was chairman. It was loaded with emascu¬ 
lating amendments forced into it by the 
patent medicine industry over the heroic 
opposition of Senator Royal S, Copeland, its 
spon.sor In the upper House. ' The Industry 
group w-as elated in the belief that they had 
such command of the situation that they 
could either compel the enactment of a new 
law that would give less consumer protec¬ 
tion than the Food and Drugs Act of 1900, 
or at least prevent new legislation of any 
kind. 

“But they had not reckoned on facing a 
man like Chapman. Between sessions of hi.s 
committee he worked far into the nights 
reading publications and records and talk¬ 
ing with persons familiar with the problems. 
Industry witnesses before the committee 
found them.selves in trouble when they tried 
to distort lacts or gloss over those unfavor¬ 
able to their objectives. Always courteous 
and good-humored, his cross-questioning 
was as keen and skillfully directed as a sur¬ 
geon’s scalpel. It laid bare for all to see the 
greed and disregard lor human welfare that 
underlay so much of the opposition to a 
better law. 

“This hearing turned the tide. As the 
facts Chapman exposed became more gen¬ 
erally known, real progress set in. He con¬ 
tinued his active support until the measure 
was finally passed. He was responsible for 
Including a highly Important provision dur¬ 
ing the last committee meeting before the 
bill went to the floor for passage. This was 
section 301 (k), which asserts control over 
articles received from interstate sources until 
sale to the ultimate consumer. Chapman 
aided in writing the Miller amendment of 
1948 which broadened and consolidated this 
control. 

“Virgil Chapman’s place la secure as a dis¬ 
tinguished legislator, statesman, and hu¬ 
manitarian. The public generally, and 
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particularly we who enTorce food and dnif 
leglolation, owe him an everlasting debt. 
We who were privileged to know him and 
work with him have lost a dearly beloved 
friend.'" 


The Atomic Secrets Spy Trial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wxsooNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na¬ 
tion has followed with treme^ous in¬ 
terest the historic legal decision in New 
York which saw the sentencing of two 
Individuals to death for the first time 
in American history by a civil court on 
the charge of having committed treason 
during wartime. 

One could dwell at great length on 
the meaning of that decision, and on 
the historic verdict rendered by Federal 
Judge Irving Kaufman, after what must 
have been, I am sure, much soul search¬ 
ing. But I think that better than any 
comments which 1 could make, the 
Judge’s own address to the convicted 
traitors speaks eloquently for itself. 
His remarks may be found in the Con¬ 
gressional Rbcoro of April 6 on page 
A1835, as reproduced by request of Con¬ 
gressman Lotns Heller, of New York. 

I was particularly interested in this 
case because it had been my pleasure, 
as ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, to support 
the confirmation of Judge Kaufman, 
who, although of a different political 
faith than my own, came to us with the 
sort of outstanding qualifications which 
I have sought for all nominees to the 
bench. Coincidentally, in fact, the 
United States prosecuting attorney in 
this case. Hon. Irving Saypoi, had also 
received my support, although here, 
again, we are of different political 
faiths; but his record, too, spoke ably 
for Itself. 

So at this lime I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following ma¬ 
terial: 

(a) An Associated Press news story 
carried in newspapers of April 6 regard¬ 
ing the precedent-making nature of tliis 
sentence; 

(b) An editorial carried in the April 
6 issue of the New York Daily Mirror ex¬ 
pressing patriotic sentiments which I 
think will be of interest to every Ameri¬ 
can: and 

(c) The text of a Milwaukee Journal 
editorial of the same date. 

I particularly commend the reading of 
the New York Mirix)r editorial to those 
folks who might, unfortunately, have 
some bit of un-American racial or reli¬ 
gious prejudice in their systems. This 
editorial, I feel, may help to cleanse such 
prejudice from them, and make them 
better Americans. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows; 

|Ftom a New York diapateh of the Aaaocieted 
Preas of April e. ISfil] 

Spies, IbAiToas, Saboteubs —Dbatb Semtciicc 

poa RoeENBBaoa Is WrmouT Pucbdbiit in 

Civilian Couars, HisToatAac Rbpobts 

The sentencing of Ethel and Julius Rosen¬ 
borg, both cltlaens, for espionage adds a new 
page to American history. The penalty has 
never been Imposed on a spy In this country 
by a civilian court. 

Allan Nevins, Columbia University pro¬ 
fessor of history, author and twice a Pulitzer 
prise winner, said that no death sentences, 
either in peacetime or wartime, have been 
handed down by the civil courts against an 
American since the Oovemment enacted Its 
Espionage Act In 1917. This does not count 
ezecutlona ordered by wartime courts- 
martial. 

Under the older laws on treason and sedi¬ 
tion, he said, several death sentences have 
been rendered but not carried out. He said 
he recalled xm major Federal civil court case 
in which an American traitor paid with his 
life. 

However, in a famous case on the eve of 
the Civil War, Abolitionist John Brown was 
hanged in 1850 for treason against the State 
of Virginia. This was not a Federal case. 
Brown was convicted In Virginia of murder 
and treason in fomenting a slave uprising 
and leading an attack on the Federal arsenal 
at Harpers Ferry, Va. 

Principals in other celebrated cases of 
treason and conspiracy noted by Nevins in¬ 
clude; 

“John Fries, an American agitator and op¬ 
ponent of direct taxation, who led the so- 
called Fries rebeUion in Pennsylvania in 
1789. He was conficted of treason by a Fed¬ 
eral Jury, and sentenced to death, but was 
pardoned by President John Adam.s. Aaron 
Burr, who after his close defeat by Thomas 
Jefferson for the Presidency, plotted to set 
up an independent government in the South¬ 
west. with New Orleans as capital. He was 
charged with treason, but acquitted after a 
6-month trial at Rtchmond, Va., In 1«)7.'* 

In the Civil War period. Lnmbdin P. Mulli¬ 
gan. an Indiana editor, was sentenced to 
death in 1866 by a military court for treason, 
insurrection, and giving aid to the Confed¬ 
eracy. However, the Supreme Court freed 
him, ruling that the military courts had no 
Jurisdiction, even though the State was un¬ 
der martial law, because civil courts were 
still functioning. Nevins said this rase has 
“always been regarded as a great vindication 
of civil liberties in this country.” 

Several otlier persons were arreted on 
treason charges after the Civil War, including 
President Jefferson Davis of the Confederacy, 
but were later freed under a general amnesty. 

The most famous American traitor was 
Benedict Arnold, Revolutionary War general, 
who fuimeled information to the British and 
Liter Joined the British forces against the 
Colonics. Afterward, he fled to England. “If 
he had been caught, he would have been 
tried by a court martial and put to death.” 
Nevins said. 

Most noted cases in which military courts 
recently have imposed death penalties on 
Americans on such charges are those of Wil¬ 
liam C. Colepaugh and Herbert Hans Haupt. 

Haupt, 22, a Gorman-born naturalized citi¬ 
zen. was one of six Nazi saboteurs executed 
In 1942 after they landed on the Atlantic 
coast from a submarine, were caught and 
tried by a military commission. The others 
wefre CSermans. 

Colepaugh, 26, of Nlantlc, Conn., was tried 
by a court martial as a Nazi spy, and sen¬ 
tenced In 1945 to hang. President Truman 


later •commuted the sentence to life Impris¬ 
onment. 

{Ftoin the New York Daily Mirror of April 6, 
1951] 

OacKBBTiA or 8,000,000 

We wish to congratulate three fine Ameri¬ 
cans of our city; Judge Irving R. Kaufman, 
who presided over the court which tried the 
atom-bomb spies, and United States Attor¬ 
ney Irving H. Saypoi and his assistant, Roy 
Oohn, who prosecuted and convicted those 
spies, Julius Rosenberg. Ethel Rosenberg, and 
Morton Sobell. 

Borne bigots will say the three spies are 
Jews and wl!! denounce all Jews. They will 
forget to say that the judge, the prosecutor 
and his assistant who did such a magnificent 
Jobs for America, are also Jews. 

The unfairness of drawing general conclu¬ 
sions from particular instances; the Inde¬ 
cency of fixing a universal stereotype from a 
bad type is here exemplified. 

It would be like snyi'^S fhat all the fine 
Americans of Italian descent in our city are 
like Prank Costello or Joe Adonis, rather 
than Arturo Toscanini or our Mayor Vincent 
Impellltterl. 

It would be like saying that all the hard¬ 
working, decent Negroes in our city are like 
Paul Robeson. Instead of like Ralph Bunche 
or Jackie Robinson. 

It would be like saying that all the Ameri¬ 
cans in our city of Anglo-Saxon stock are 
like Alger Hiss, instead of like Bishop 
Sherrill. 

It would be like saying that all Irishmen 
are like “Cockeye” Dunn, instead of like 
John Coleman and General Rosie O'Donnell. 

There is no logic In drawing false ronclu- 
slons from a minimum of facts. Who dares 
Bay this Rosenberg creature Is typical of our 
ritisens of Jewish persuasion, v/hen against 
him can be pitted millions of Americans such 
as Bernard M. Bamch, Bernard Gtmbel, Jesse 
Isidor Straus. Barney Balaban, Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, Chaplain Joshua Goldberg, Rudolph 
Halley, and so many others who come quickly 
to mind? 

We raise this very sensitive question be¬ 
cause our city is the home of cltlzenb of 
fairly Immediate foreign origin. Of course, 
wc were all of foreign origin at one time, and 
the history of our city shows that when a 
group became “old-timers’* they tended to 
look down on the “newcomers.” 

In n list of the white population In 1940 
W'hose mother tongue was other than Eng¬ 
lish, therf were 429,000 Gernians, B96 000 
Italians, 163.000 Poles, 149,000 Russians. 
321,000 Spaniards, and 911,000 who spoke 
Yiddish, a Germanic dialect used by Jews. 
Altogether this list Included more than 26 
varieties of “mother tongues” for a total of 
3.000.000 persons. 

Undoubtedly, during the past 10 years, this 
list has decreased, for the pattern is con¬ 
stant in our city, namely, that by the third 
generation the process of relating the “new¬ 
comer” to America completes Itself and tlie 
“newcomers” become “old-timers.” 

But we are not a melting pot. as Iprnel 
Zangvall so graphically described us. We nre 
more like a symphony orchestra. In which 
men play various Instruments, violins, cellos, 
flutes, oboes, trumpets, drums, and so o!i. 
Each plays differently; yet out of their differ¬ 
ences comes the glorious Beethoven's Fifth 
or even George Gershwin's Rhapsody In Blue. 

Harmony means neither sameness nor mo¬ 
notony. It does mean cooperation, fseJ- 
Ulsclpline, and teamwork. 

Of course, there will sometimes be a devil 
who plays out of tune and out of time. He 
has to be straightened out or kicked out. 

But becau.se there is one sour note w'c do 
not tear down Carnegie Hall. 
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[PVom the Milwaukee Journal of April 6, 
1951] 

It Is a Lifb and Death Matter 

There was no aentence other than death 
Justified In the case of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, convicted atom bomb spies. 

In ordering the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs Judge Irving R. Kaufman made clear 
something that needs to be impressed upon 
every American—that betrayal of our coun¬ 
try in these perilous days is far more serious 
than merely engaging in an interesting con¬ 
spiratorial pastime. 

It Is. as the court said, "crime worse than 
murder." The Rosenbergs plotted, In time 
of war. against their own Nation. From time 
Immemorial there has been no more serious 
crime. 

We still have too many misguided persons 
who seem to feel that It Is still possible to 
play at pro-Russlanl.sm and excuse it as 
Juvenile idealism. If the Rosenborg case 
helps make it clear that the struggle between 
the Iree world and Soviet Imperiall.sm is in 
fact a llle and death matter, it will do the 
Na ion a great service. 

Strengthening of the Government’s 
Loyalty Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. April 12 (Ircfislaiivc day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, an editorial entitled “To 
Plufi a Loyalty Loophole,” from Tues¬ 
day’s Washington Star. The editorial 
n'lates to the bill (S. 1273 > which I in¬ 
troduced last week as an essential first 
stop in strengthening the Government’s 
loyalty program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

To Plug a Loyalty Loopiiole 

A serious loophole in the Government’s 
loyalty program would be plugged If Congress 
approved an amendment to the Hatch Act 
proposed by Senator Ferguson. Reiniblican, 
of Michigan. The amendment would bar 
Irorn Federal employment any worlier about 
whose loyally there Is reasonable doubt. 
Had such a rule been in effect when the 
case ol William Remington was before the 
Loyalty Review Board it 1.‘' highly Improbable 
that he would have been cleared. Board of- 
fielals have disclo.sed that they had serious 
doubts about Remington’s loyalty, but felt 
that the w’ording of an Executive order did 
not permit dismissal. 

It was the Remington case v.hlch moved 
the Loyalty Review Board to request Pre.si- 
dent Truman to change the order .so as to 
give the Government, not a suspected em¬ 
ployee, the benefit of any doubt. The Board 
pointed out that under the original loyalty 
order issued by President Roosevelt in 1942 
the doubt could be resolved In favor of the 
Government. That order authorized the fir¬ 
ing or rejection of any Federal employee 
when "there Is a reasonable doubt as to hls 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
Slates.” When the postwar loyalty program 
was instituted, however, the wording was 


xnodifiad so as to require a showing that 
"reasonable grounds exist for a belief that 
the person Is disloyal to the Government of 
the United States." The Review Board placed 
great stress on the "Is,” contending that 
this meant that even if the Board had 
positive proof of disloyalty a year or a month 
ago, but lacked evidence of the employee’s 
disloyalty at the time of the Inquiry, he must 
be cleared. It was under this Interpretation 
that the Review Board overruled a Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce loyalty board w’hlch had 
recommended Remington’s dismissal. 

J. Edgar Hoover. FBI Director, made an 
oblique reference to this loyalty situation 
during hls testimony recently before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Ques¬ 
tioned about the presence In Washington of 
210 known Communists and about the pos¬ 
sibility that some of them may be in the 
Government service. Mr. Hoover commented 
that the FBI passes all pertinent Inlormatlon 
along to loyalty boards, but that the boards 
operate under the policy that unless an In¬ 
dividual can be proved to be a Communist 
he cannot be denied Government employ¬ 
ment. He added that the Communists “are 
not carrying cards any more and they have 
no membership lists ” 

Chairman Hiram Blnghnm of the Loyalty 
Review Board Is right In holding that It 
should not be necessary to produce a mem¬ 
bership card In order to oust an employee 
about who.se loyalty there is a "rea.sonable 
doubt." The Ferguson amendment to the 
Hatch Act would give the loyalty board.s full 
authority to protect the Government la such 
liistanccb. The Remington case ought to 
convince Congress of the wisdom of adopting 
the amendment. 


Geaeral MacArthur, American Martyr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK SHILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, since 
Pre.sident Truman announced to the 
world early Wedne.sday mornins that 
Gent?ral MacArthur was being relieved 
of his Far East command. Americans 
have been voicing their indignation. My 
ofllcc has been dclufred with telegrams 
and letters voicing disapproval of this 
arbitrary action of the President. 

A few apologists for the Acheson policy 
of appeasement toward the Communists 
in China would have us believe that the 
people are supporting Pre.sidont Tru¬ 
man’s action. If the reaction of the 
people of the Twelfth District of Cali¬ 
fornia is any criterion, I do not believe 
that this is true. Information has 
reached my office to the effect that the 
entire w’est coast is aroused and is see¬ 
thing with indignation. The people have 
construed Pre.sident Truman's speech of 
Wednesday night as further evidence 
that the ill-advised policy of the past 
few years which has caused our Nation 
to suffer 60,000 casualties in Korea will 
be continued. President Truman has 
shown that he still places a high value 
on the judgment of Dean Acheson and 
his confederates in the State Depart¬ 
ment. The following article which an- 
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peared In the New York Times of April 
11 will give the members of this body 
some idea of what folks think out on 
the west coast: 

Dismissal Angers South California—Tru¬ 
man Hanged in Effigy at San Gabriel— 
Lo.s Angeles Council Halts in Sorrow 
Los Angei.es. Calif., April 11.—Protests 
against Pre.sident Truman's dlsmi.s.sal of 
General of the Army Douglas MacAi'thur 
flared through southern California today and 
were capped in many cases by demands for 
impeachment of the President. 

In San Gabriel the Pre.sidciit was hanged 
In effigy. In the Lo.s Angeles City Hull the 
city council adjourned “In sorrowful con¬ 
templation of the political assassination" of 
General MacArthur. Mayor Bowron said he 
was greatly concerned, agitated, and dis¬ 
couraged. 

Automobiles suddenly appeared on down¬ 
town streets plastered with signs: “Oust 
President Truman." 

Lilelong Democrats Joined Republicans in 
the complaints. 

CALLS TO PAPERS CONTINUOUS 

Telephone calls to new.spapers began Im¬ 
mediately after the firing was announced. 
They continued all Tuesday night, all day 
today and on Into the night again. 

Thousands asked for Inlormatlon on how 
to write and wfirc their Rf‘presentatives and 
Senators Knowland and Nixon. Others 
added they were sending additional tele¬ 
grams direct to the While House. 

Nine out of ten were vehemently critical 
of President Truman’s action. Occasionally 
one voice in the deluge would rise to defend 
him. 

Clergymen, diplomats, and busines.smen 
joined unidentified workmen—veterans and 
relatives of servicemen now in Korea—In cas¬ 
tigating the President. 

"I am thoroughly Incensed,” said Byron 
C Hanna, former president of both the 
chamber of commerce and the Southern 
California Businessmen’s Association. "Of 
all the series of blunders this administra¬ 
tion hns committed this is the most calami¬ 
tous one lor the American people. 

'Tlie administration seems to have dis¬ 
charged General MacArthur because he 
wanted to protect the lives ol American sol¬ 
diers fighting ill Korea. The administration 
didn’t want him to do that. 

"I think President Truman should bo 
Impeached." 

James Roosevelt, unsuccessful candidate 
for Governor last November, said he hoped 
the debate over the President’s action "will 
not re.solvo Into a political dogfight," 

“The President is the Commander In 
Chief," Mr. Roosevelt said. "If he felt any 
commander in the field was not carrying out 
the policy of the Government, Just as Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln found In the Civil War, It was 
his duty to remove him, 

"Nevertheless, having served under General 
Mac Arthur’s command In the Pacific, I feel 
from a military point of view he Is one of 
our greatest generals." 

LEGION officer SHOCKED 
Lewis K. Gough, of Pasadena, national vice 
comm.inder ol the American Legion said: *T 
know' that the amazing news of the removal 
of one of the greatest military leaders of all 
time will stun and shock the 4,000,000 mem¬ 
bers of the American Legion and its auxil¬ 
iary. 

"While serving as commander In chief in 
the Pacific General Mac Arthur's vince should 
have been heard and listened to Influencing 
proper global strategy. That it was not lis¬ 
tened to Is largely due to lack of requisite 
moral courage on the part of the United 
Nations. 
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unfortunate removal wUl jeopardise 
the United nations position in the lor-east- 
crn theater and undoubtedly will have shock¬ 
ing effect on our ofScers and troops there.** 
Patrick J. Cooney, lifelong Democr a t and 
father of five sons who entered military serv¬ 
ice: '‘MocArthur repeatedly refused to obey 
his Commander in Chief and refused to fol¬ 
low the United Nations’ policy. 

*T1iis very momentons decision required 
great strength of character but was neces¬ 
sary if we are to preserve our governmental 
system set up by our founding fathers. 
History will record that President Truman 
was right.” 

Assistant Attorney General William V. 
O’Connor said •‘whenever axxy military com¬ 
mander In the field is unable to give loyal and 
wholehearted support to the policies formu¬ 
lated by the United States and the United 
Nations In the time of such a crisis, the 
President a.s Commander In Chief has no 
alternative but to relieve that commander.” 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to this news¬ 
paper article which cites the statements 
of many prominent figures including Mr. 
Lewis K. Gough, National vice com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, I have 
received many telegrams from people in 
all walks of life expressing disgust at this 
latest Administi-atlon bungle. The fol¬ 
lowing are examples of the type of tele¬ 
grams I have received: 

Los AwoELis, Calif. 
Representative Patwtk Hillutos, 
Wafthinptfm. D. C..* 

For heaven’s sake get this man ’Truman 
out of the White House before he bungles 
us into oblivion. 

H. T. Gates. 
Drrro, Inc., 

Los Anuelbs. Calif. 

Patrick J. Hillings, 

Washington, D, C.: 

MncArthuv affair is travosty of Justice, 
spineless leadmhip by Tinman, and des¬ 
picable foreign intimidation. 

J. E. COBCRLY, Jr. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Hon. Patrick J. Hillinos. 

Wa<ihtngton. D. C.: 

Bitterly prof r.'it MacArthuv*s removal. Ob¬ 
viously beginnliig of api>aa8emciit Red China. 
Are we heu'^leci lor another Munich. Above 
wired Nixon. Knowland 

F. Baker Wat,lace. 
Pasadena, Calif, 

Representative Pateick Hillings, 

Washington. D. C.: 

Start ImpoaclimcuL proceedings immedi¬ 
ately ugalnst Acheson for gioss incompetence. 
His only succcijs Itas beeu in getting rid of 
his competent o|. poaitioa. Aucl agalutit lYu- 
nian for unlimited graft and ciirruption in 
oOce. 

ROSERT P. POTTENGIn. 
Helen C. Pottenger. 
Roland C. Powms. 

Temple City, Calut. 

Patrick J. Hiixincs, 

Wiishingion, D. C.: 

Must honestly urge you do everything in 
your power impeach Truman. Dismissal 
MacArthur climuE of most disgraceful ad- 
minist]*aLion oui* history. As a Knight of 
Columbus you know we are obligated to do 
things constitutionally. Pear two-bit ward 
heeler will deliver us to Communist If allowed 
to complete term of office. 

Earl Davis. 


Alhomma, Colop, 

PanucK J. Bojunm, 

Memtber o/ Cemfrett, 

W^ingUm, D. 

My organtoatton very tnoenaed over the 
MacArthur diacfaaige. This oltlcal develop- 
ment seema to demand that Oongreea mod 
Senate take Immediate etepe about the State 
Department. How can we help? Havtng 
meeting ’Thuraday morning. Please wire In¬ 
structions. 

Helut Wtoomo, 

PresMenf, Sah {Hbriel VaUey Repwb- 
licmu Womien. 


San Gabriel, Calif. 

PATfWCK J. RlLLINOfi. 

Member of Congrens, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Pat: Phones been ringing since Mac- 
Arthur fired. Everyone irate. What can be 
done? 

Jack Moore. 

Alhambra, Calif. 
Repreeentatltve Paiszck Bilunos, 
Wasfiinyfon, D. C.: 

Replarrmcnt of Genera] MacArthur Is last 
straw. How long Is Congress going to allow 
Truman and his British confederate to im¬ 
peril our country. Suggest immediate Im¬ 
peachment proceedings against Truman and 
immediate withdrawal from UN. Acheson 
should be forced to resign at once. Enough 
Is enough. 

James and Hazel Rabuit. 


Baldwin Park, Calif. 
Representative Patrick Hillings, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What can an Am«rtc«n do to have any 
effect on o President who puts appeasement 
of communism above the lives of the Ameri¬ 
can boys fighting In Korea. 

Mrs. Dorothy Clark. 
Otis Clark. 

IVA IiLE RtJDD. 

San Marino, Calif. 
Hon. Patrick J. Hilungs. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Entire Twelfth District and San Gabriel 
Valley in uproar over MacArthur's dhmi.st.nl. 
SUi.:gctt resolution to remove Acheson and 
restore MacArthur to duty. Please get in 
and light. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Simpson. 

Duarte, Caltp. 

ConLU'cssman Patrick J. Hillings, 
Washington. D. C,: 

Wo urge you to impeach Truman for sell¬ 
ing out the country by tiring MacArthur. 

Mr. and Mrs. John ht. Clark. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Patrick Hillings, Congressman, 

Washington. D C.: 

Relieving MacArthur of his far eastern 
command is the final slap In the face nf the 
dtlzens of America and to a great man who 
has truly dedicated his life to his country, 
I recommend that you do all In your power 
to curb the action of a President and State 
Department who or© responsible for the 
stupid policy. 

Robert H. Bensingeo, 

South Pasadena, Calif. 
Hon. Patrick J. Hillings, 

Washington. D. C.: 

We feel our foreign policy is in a com¬ 
plete state of oonfinion and that the dis- 
mlBsal of General MacArthur la a grave 
mistake and mer <^7 adds to the confusion. 

FIsk ^ Mason. 


Tokum Cat, Gour. 

Hon. Patrick J. Hzllzmos, 

Washington, D, C.; 

We cannot find words to express our dls- 
appointment, disgust, and apprehension at 
removal of General MacArthur. Suggest 
everything possible be done to correct sit¬ 
uation. 

Temple City Republican Club. 


Saw Gabriel, Cauf. 
Oongremiuui Patrick j. Hilumqb, 

Washington. D. C.: 

Impeach President TTuman and get rid of 
Secretary oC State Dean Acheson. 

Mrs. Bdna S. Duxow. 


’Temple City, Calif. 
Congressman Patrick Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Protest ouster MacArthur. X>emand his 
full reinstatement or impeachment Truman. 
Clean out State Deportment. 

Doootht j. Wolff. 


Temple City, Calif. 

Patrick J. Hn.i.iHOB. 

Washington, D. C.: 

To save our great country. Impeach Tru¬ 
man and Acheson. 

Georgia Maxf.y. 
Pomona. Calif. 

Patrick J. Hili tngs, 

Washington, D. C : 

Now U the time for all good Congressmen 
to comp to the aid of their country and im¬ 
peach the White House haberdasher. Let’s 

do it. 

P. C. Farwell. 

I.OS Angeles, Calif. 
The Honorable P. J. Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

It is imperative that the blundering Tru¬ 
man be impeached bclove he completely 
surrenders tlieec United States to commu¬ 
nism. 

Roland Slidilr. 
Los ANan.ES, Calif. 

Patrick J. Htt.lings, 

Washington. D. C : 

I wish to add my protest to the lll-ndvised 
action taken by Mr Truman. General Mac- 
Arthur iias a glorious reward of 4fl years’ 
service to Ills country. Most Americans aj)- 
predate what MacArthur 1b doing, even if 
Mr. IVuman does not Please help put a 
stop to any further playing into Communist 
bands. 

Wm H. Simon. 
Azusa, Calif. 

Congressman Patrick Hilu. gl, 

Wa: hingtov, D. C.; 

I think the action of our President in re¬ 
gard to MacArthur is outrageous. Won’t you 
please do sometliing about it'’ Everyone 
with whom I have come in contact is deeply 
resentful. 

William Michael ANDLoiiON. 

Whittier, Cai.if. 

Hoa. Pat Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Truman’s action reriovlng General Mac¬ 
Arthur arousing entire west coast In protest. 
We have last last trace of confidence in 
Truman. Acheson. and Marshall. We urge 
you vigorously oppose this drift to appease¬ 
ment. Devote all energy to removing from 
office this totally incompetent President 
whose leadership we renounce. 

Morris Frankun Richardson. 
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Covina, Calip. 

Hon. Patrick J. Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

MacArthur Incident biggest of the many 
administration blunders. America has been 
sold out to the Communists thru this act. 
Bring our boys home from every foreign 
country. Impeach Truman and Acheson. 

Tracy Skelton, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Congressman Pat Hillings, 

Washington. D. C.: 

Eighty-four of my fellow workers at the 
plant demand impeachment of Truman 
and Acheson. Can’t something be done. 

R, J. Pierce. 

Monrovia, Calif. 

Hon. Patrick Killings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Protest strongly dismissal of MacArthur. 
Urge your support to dismiss Acheson and 
Marshall. Watch England. If possible, im¬ 
peach Truman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Atwood. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Congressman Patrick Hillings, 

Washington. D. C.: 

MacArthur case last straw. Demand you 
support Immediate Impeachment Truman 
and Acheson. Demand MacArthur address 
Congress. 

R. V. Bolton. 

Hollywood, Calif. 
Representative Patrick J. Hillings, 
Washington, D. C.: 

How long, yes, how long are you all going 
to sit by and watch our country being 
handed over by Truman, Acheson, Marshall, 
et al.? I a.sk you. 

Hedda Hopper. 
Ai.hamdra. Calif. 

Patrick J. Hillings, 

Washington. D. C,: 

We are firmly convinced Harry Truman Is 
not the man for President. Has fallen down 
on the Job too often. We have no faith in 
our administration. 

Harrison and Phyllis Bemis. 

San Marino. Calif. 
Congres.sman Patrick J. Hillings, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe Acheson’s policies are wrong and 
I strongly favor those ol MacArthur. 

Robert F. Maronde. 


Inefficiency and Waste in the Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION Oi REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s, broadcast of 
April 10, 1951, is of interest to the 
Members of this body. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record and believe that it will 
be enlightening. 


There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Excerpts From Broadcast of Pxtlton Lewis, 
Jr., April 10. 1961 

You. out over the country, hear a lot of 
rumblings about the confusion, the Ineffi¬ 
ciency. the waste, the politics that is going 
on in the defense program here In Washing¬ 
ton, and no doubt it has troubled you to 
some extent. There have been charges that 
the defense agencies have been manned on 
a political-patronage basis, with appoint¬ 
ments being cleared through the Democratic 
National Committee, that the whole thing 
has been made a gigantic political pork 
barrel, in a glorified pattern of the Pender- 
gast machine In Kansas City, that there is 
no real program In the Interest of the public 
and no regard for the amount of money be¬ 
ing spent, that the one objective seems to 
he to get as many people on the payroll as 
possible and spend as much as po.ssible. 

You may remember the days of the dual 
governorship fight In Georgia, when Herman 
Talmadge was trying to claim the Governor’s 
chair against Lt. Gov. M. E. Thompson. The 
courts ruled that Thompson was next in line 
due to the fact that the Governor-elect, 
Gene Talmadge, died before he took office, 
and Thompson served a 2-year term as 
Georgia’s Governor as a result. Last fall, 
after completing those 2 years, he retired to 
private life until he was brought to Wash¬ 
ington early this year to become an assistant 
to Mike DiSalle, head of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, in the defense effort. 

This afternoon he turned in his resigna¬ 
tion from that Job, and I have here a state¬ 
ment from him which I believe will be of 
tremendous interest to you. Please note 
that this does not come from any Repub¬ 
lican; Indeed, until he came to Washington, 
Governor Thompson was an uncompromis¬ 
ing supporter of Mr Truman and the Tru¬ 
man faction of the Democratic Party, as 
against the Dixlecrat faction. So this is the 
statement of one of Mr. Truman’s own sup¬ 
porters—up until the present time. 

What Is even more important, it is the 
story of a patriotic American who has seen 
the inside of what is going on here His 
statement needs no comment from me. I 
present it to you verbatim; 

“No one can even question my record of 
uni altering loyalty to the national adminis¬ 
tration and Democratic Party. The iccord 
speaks for itself. 

"In 1948, when the Dixiecrat movement 
split the solid South, my efforts resulted in 
Georgia remaining loyal to the Democratic 
Party. 

“Conditions existing In the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a conflict, 

“Ofllclal Washington today Is drifting In a 
sea of confusion. Inefficiency, waste, and ex¬ 
travagance. with the only refuge being held 
out to a confused people is the sign of the 
double cross. 

“On January 211 received a telegram at my 
home in Valdosta, Ga., from Mike DiSalle, 
Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
asking me to come to Washington to accept 
the Job ns regional director of OPS with 
headquarters in Atlanta. I accepted. 

“On my way to Washington to assume the 
responsibilities of the office, I was Intercepted 
in Atlanta by telephone calls from the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee telling me that 
Dixlecrat Herman Talmadge, Governor of 
Georgia, was protesting my appointment. 

“Arriving In Washington, I reported to Mr. 
DlSalle’s office. Mr. DiSalle refused to see 
me, and I was told to report first to the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee office. There I 
was requested to accept the directorship of 


OPS for territories. For the sake of harmony 
in the defense effort, I agreed to accept. 

“For 8 days I remained In my hotel expect¬ 
ing any moment to be assigned to the duties 
of the office, and when the assignment was 
made I was amazed to learn that another 
man and I were at the same time to be sworn 
in for the same office, at the same salaries, 
and with the same duties. 

“During the next 2 weeks nothing was done 
and no program for administration of price 
controls in the territories was promulgated. 

“Knowing that it was Impossible to have 
two directors for the same job. I offered to 
resign and accept another assignment. 

“For 12 weeks I have been carried on the 
payroll as n consultant at a salary plus ex¬ 
pense account of $53.48 per day. Yet. dur¬ 
ing this time. I have been consulted about 
nothing. I have had no assignment to do 
anything. 

“On February 19, at the White House, I 
told the President the story up until then. 
He called Don Dawson and instructed him 
to see that the mess was straightened out 
Immediately. It hasn’t been done. 

“Under the circumstances, I refuse to ac¬ 
cept salary and expense money from the tax¬ 
payers when I am rendering no public service. 
I am resigning and returning to my home in 
Valdosta, Ga. I refuse to a parasite on 
the American taxpayers, 

“There ore thousands upon thoiLsands of 
others rendering no service but are on the 
public payroll, not only In Washington but 
throughout the United States, 

“No real effort has been made to stabilize 
prices Even those charged with this re¬ 
sponsibility have contributed to the upward 
surge of prices by deliberately predicting 
higher prices. While the price spiral con¬ 
tinues to rise, the bottom Is dropping out of 
moral values. 

“'rhousands of loyal Americans are giving 
unselfishly of their time to the defense work, 
but their efforts are being nullified by the 
indecision, bungling, and Interference of 
scheming politicians who are motivated 
solely by their desire to stay in power. The 
American people are being victimized by a 
national conspiracy of mediocrity. 

“In 1951 is the time for the people of 
America to make plans to free themselves in 
1952 from the gang that has led the people 
into this mess. 

"And as for me. I will not support the 
Democratic Party In the national election in 
1962 unless its banner is rescued from the 
greedy hands of the gang now hiding behind 
it for protection. If this be political treason, 
make the most of It.” 

That Is the end of the statement. 

Now, I have also a carbon copy of the 
actual memorandum which Governor 
Thompson tells me he personally handed to 
President Truman on February 19. He tells 
me the President read it in full, commented 
that it "was an awful mess, culled in a.ssistnnt 
Donald Dawson—the same Donald Dawson 
who wa.«. mixed up in the RFC investiga¬ 
tions—and told Dawson to have It corrected. 
IjGt in-e read you the memorandum to the 
President; 

“Washington, D. C., February 19.1951. 
"memorandum 

“1. Early In January I was told by Mr. 
DiSalle. at his office here in Washington, that 
I could expect the appointment of regional 
director (region V), with headquarters In 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“2. On January 21 I received a telegram 
from Mr. DiSalle to that effect in Valdosta. 
Ga. I Immediately sent a telegram accepting 
the appointment. 

“3. On January 24 I reported to Mr. Di- 
Salle’s office in Washington and to the Shore- 
ham Hotel for a conference as instructed by 
the telegram from Mr. DiSalle. 
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*•4. While en route to Washington to as¬ 
sume my duties. Z received a telephone call In 
Atlanta, Oa.. from Turney Grata, of the 
Democratic National Committee, informing 
me. in effect, that Governor Talmadge, of 
Georgia, opposed my appointment, even 
though United States Senators Gboros and 
BusasLL had recommended my appointment. 

“6 On the day of my arrival In Washington 
I was told by Turney Grata that I would be 
transferred to the fourteenth territorial re¬ 
gion as Its director. 

*’6. I remained In Washington 8 days with¬ 
out anyone Informing me as to my status. 
On the eighth day, when I appeared in 
Tempo B presumably to take an oath of 
office as a director, I met. for the first time, 
a Mr. Herbert Melghan. He and I were in¬ 
formed that we were going to be appointed 
codirectors of regional district XIV. On 
that day both Mr. Melghan and I were quali¬ 
fied. through form 67, as consultants to OPS. 

‘•7. Eight days following my qualifying as 
a consultant. Mr. Melghan and 1 were sworn 
in with considerable ceremony and news¬ 
paper publicity by Mr. Justice Tom Clark as 
regional codirectors. 

“8. Six days afterward Mr. Melghan and I 
were informed by Blr. Richard Cook, Assist¬ 
ant Administrator for Management, that It 
was Impossible to have codirectors for any 
region. Upon receipt of this information 
from Mr. Cook, and in order to prevent fur¬ 
ther confusion and embarrassment to Mr. 
Melghan. 1 suggested to Mr. Cook that Mr. 
Melghan be named the director of the 
fourteenth region. 

“9. You can readily understand and ap¬ 
preciate the personcd and public embarrass¬ 
ment that I sustained during the confused 
period Of time, as 1 have outlined above: 
especially the fact that news releases, pre¬ 
sumably by the Public Information Section 
of OPS. and certainly not by me, had been 
released and printed over the entire State of 
Georgia concerning my appointments, trans¬ 
fers, and demotions. 

"10. For the sake of harmony and loyalty 
to the administration and my country. I 
have refrained from giving any Interviews to 
the press or otherwise making my position 
known to the public until It has at this 
time reached a point that I must call the 
matter to your attention. 

"Present status; Despite my willingness to 
accept practically anything that may be 
offered. In order to keep the administration’s 
agency in a creditable light before the pub¬ 
lic, I can tell you with certainty that I have 
no status at this time. In other words, 
status unknown." 

That is the end of the memorandum; and 
there Is the story of ex-Gov. M. E. Thompson, 
of Georgia, and his experience in the defense 
program, which Is supposed to be building 
up the Nation’s strength for the future. 

How do you like It? 


Richland’s New Schools 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALT HORAN 

OP WASHINOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12. 1951 

Mr. KORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I am pleased to include an article from 
a recent issue of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review regarding the new 
school buildings at the atomic-energy 
reservation in the State of Washington. 

I am, of course, happy that the Gov¬ 
ernment workers there have these facili¬ 


ties there in which to educate their 
children. However, the Issue arises 
naturally as to the equity involved by 
the amount of money expended by the 
Atomic Energy to supply school facilities 
for these children while similar facilities 
are not granted to the children of other 
Government workers on other Govern¬ 
ment reservations in the State of Wash¬ 
ington and elsewhere in the Nation. 
Many of my colleagues have fought long 
and hard and worried much over Federal 
funds to assist school districts to enlarge 
their school facilities that they might 
take care of the influx of Government 
workers and their children on Govern¬ 
ment reservations at dams, defense 
plants, cantonments, reclamation proj¬ 
ects. and the whole great list where Fed¬ 
eral aid Is recognized and granted. 

There should be some uniformity in 
the treatment of school districts. To 
spend $4,000,000 on one Junior high 
school almost by wave of a hand and 
then to make it difficult for the granting 
of appropriation items such as one- 
fourth million or one-half million dol¬ 
lars for similar facilities elsewhere just 
does not appeal* to be equitable. 

I am inserting this article in the 
Record because these facilities obviously 
were provided from funds which the 
House of Representatives was asked to 
appropriate in the guise of secrecy when 
there was no need of having these super¬ 
secret funds hidden behind such a cloak. 
They were to be used not for Atomic 
Energy as such but for the creation and 
supplying of facilities for educational 
purposes. 

I do trust that a study of this problem 
will be made by the appropriate com¬ 
mittees and some standards of appro¬ 
priations arrived at that will be fair to 
all concerned. 

Richland's New Schools—Carmichael and 
Spalding Are Modern as the Atom 
(By Halwyn R. Smith) 
carmzchakl junior high 

Every week-day morning at the stroke of 
9, Nancy Ann, age 13, passes through the 
portals of one of America’s newest and most 
modem Junior high schools with her feUow 
classmates, Betty and Jane. 

Carmichael junior high school was com¬ 
pleted In Richland, "the atomic city." last 
year at a cost of $4,000,000. 

Entering the grand foyer of the school 
seems to the girls that they are passing In 
to Grand Central Station. The ceUlng Is 30 
feet skyward and supported by a number of 
massive columns, 4 feet square. 

Nancy and her two classmates pass down 
the south wing of the school’s 4 wings 
and enter one of the 17 classrooms. They 
begin wracking their brains over the Intri¬ 
cacies of mathematics. The classroom is 
typical of the others and is 40 feet long and 
26 feet wide. It accomm''iat«.,3 30 students. 
One whole side of the room is comprised of 
steel-framed windows so that the room is 
extremely well lighted. What really strikes 
the eye, though, are the white blackboards 
upon which the students write with black 
chalk. 

Brain weary after toying with five times 
five. Nancy and her friends emerge Into the 
hallway and walk back to the grand foyer 
where they strike down off the west wing. 
At the end of this they walk dovm a series 
of steps into the gymnasium. All told they 
have walked two blocks. 

The gymnasium Is 97 feet long and 81 
feet wide. It is laid out for two badminton 


courts, two volleyball courts, and one basket¬ 
ball court. It has folding bleachers which 
can be pushed up out of the way to give 
additional floor space. 

Nancy feels extremely fit after her day’s 
exercise, and It Is well, for her next class is in 
the music room which Is directly underneath 
the auditorium stage. Her class consists of 
40 musicians, which comprises the school or¬ 
chestra. The music room is soundproofed 
and quite ample in size to house the embryo 
musicians. There are three Individual prac¬ 
tice rooms to house those students who need 
a little more practice to perfect their umpahs 
and allay their squeaks on the violins. After 
this they Join the full orchestra and give 
forth with the strains of Auld Lang Syne. 
What catches the eye In this room Is the 
green blackboard upon which the students 
write with yellow chalk. 

As Nancy puts away her Instrument and 
walks down the hall to the foyer, her steps 
quicken for It is lunch time. Adjacent to the 
foyer Is the school cafeteria. She passes Into 
it and is soon busily engaged In stuffing her¬ 
self with a combination of meat, vegetable, 
fruit, and milk, all for the price of 80 cents. 
This is varied on Thursday with the pi6ce de 
resistance which Is turkey. One whole side 
of the cafeteria Is devoted to glass windows 
which look down over the vast expanse of 
school grounds. 

During the day’s grind of classes there are 
two Intermission periods during the morning 
and the afternoon. Nancy and her students 
invariably retire to the school grounds which 
Is equipped with basketball courts, softball 
diamonds and football fields. 

There are many other rooms contained In 
the new school that do not concern Nancy 
for there Is a very modern woodworking shop, 
general science room, audlo-vlsual room, 
mechanical drawing room, handsomely 
equipped home economics and lecture room, 
school supply salesroom. All told there are 
17 classrooms, one cafeteria, one gymnasium 
and eight special purpose rooms. What Is 
most Impressive perhaps is the fact that 
when small cubicles such as the janitor’s sup¬ 
ply room, halls and similar rooms are counted 
the school has a total of 123 rooms. 

The building Itself is of poured concrete 
and Its exterior Is plastered with metal trim 
for the cornice. It Is well lighted on all sides 
by steel sash wlndov's. The floors are poured 
concrete covered with various types of tile, 
asphalt tile, quarry tile, felt tile. 

It covers an area of 101,000 square feet 
and Is located on a tract of ground 23 acres 
In size. It has 24,000 square yards of asphalt 
for parking and 3,600 square yards for tennis 
courts. 

Many community activities are held in the 
school, for there are classes In dancing, folk 
dancing, and evening games of volleyball. 
Then there are various classes in handicraft, 
art, woodworking, and others held for village 
members. Meetings of various clubs and 
groups are also held. Mixers are held after 
sports contests. 

SPALDING GRADE SCHOOL 

When Johnny went marching off to school 
this fall he may or may not have had as 
nice a school to enter as Spalding elementary 
school In Richland. If he did have he was 
fortunate; for it was designed by one of the 
Nation’s foremost architectural Arms and 
represents the absolute ultra In modern 
grade-school design. 

It was completed last year to provide edu¬ 
cational accommodations for the ever-ln- 
creoslng number of children of the atomic 
workers who have been added to the city. 
The building is of composite wood frame and 
concrete construction and cost $2,000,000. 
Painted a dazzling white It looms up on the 
landscape as a ship of knowledge floating 
down the ways to the seas of higher learning. 

Possibly the Johnny of your town attends 
a school cramped by congested streets and 
dwarfed by tall buildings. Maybe he goes to 
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one of the little one-room schoolhousea 
which are etill existent in many parts of the 
country. The boy from the city would love 
Spalding for it is located on a tract of 
ground 17 acres in size. Every room is ex- 
po.scd to fresh air and sunlight. The boy 
Irom the country would probably be amazed 
at the school’s size, but he would not bo 
lacking the broad expanse which surrounds 
his own little school. The school Itself covers 

acres of the tract, or more exactly 56,000 
square feet. 

If Johnny had entered Spalding hr would 
have found himself 1 of 604 pupils who 
are accommodated by its 18 classrooms, 2 
kindergartens, 6 .special-purpose rooms, and 
last but not least, a cafeteria. 

He wouldn’t find himself crowded, for the 
average cln.ssruom is 24 by 40 feet in size, 
which gives him 32 square feet of space 
or an area G by 6 feet. 

There are added attractions that Johnny 
would like; an art room if he is artistically 
inclined, or a library If he is literary minded. 
If athletic, he would like Its gymnasium, 
which is 76 by 86 feet and equipped with 
three volley-ball courts. At one end he 
would find a stage 22 feet in depth on which 
he could do n little acting good or bad. 
Other .special-purpose rooms consist of phys¬ 
ical-education rooms in which he would be 
trained to grow straight and tall. 

Lunch time might find him in the school's 
very modern caleteria, which is 76 by 47 leet 
In size, but many of the pupils go home for 
their noon-day lunchcon.s in the surround¬ 
ing now 1.000-ranch-house district, for 
which area tlie school was built to serve. 
Many community functions as well as church 
services are held in the school. 

Johnny would find Spalding not only In- 
lerobting' Inside but outside as well, lor Its 
grounds encompass tennis courts, basketball 
courts, and playground equipment of every 
description. 

St. I-xtke's Hospital, 
Spcikanc, Wash., April 4, 1951. 
Hon. Walt Hohan, 

Mrvihcr of Congress, Fifth District of 
Washington, Washington. D. C. 

Dear Walt; Pursuant to the matter of 
the nursing-education program in Congress 
that we discus.sed by telephone last Fri¬ 
day, I believe that many Members of Con- 
gru.ss are beginning to realize that the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer is genuinely adamant against 
further extravagances in Government, and 
new taxes are not smiled upon while the 
administration continues to insist on pusii- 
Ing their llilnlv veiled social program. 
There a rumor afoot that in addition to 
paying hospital employees exces.sivc salaries 
in Government institutions the proponents 
of socialized medicine are attempting to gam 
support of the national nurses organizations 
as u step toward controlling the medical pro¬ 
fession and hofapitalb. This is purely a 
rumor but Is worth considering In any pro- 
pcKseci legislation. 

There are many Federal educational pro¬ 
grams in effect at the present time with 
.scholarships In mining, agriculture, etc., 
given. Huw'cver, none ot these has entailed 
set ling up special bureaus for it.s adminis¬ 
tration, but, as I uncler.stand it. Federal 
1 Linds are allocated thri'Ugh exlblmg State 
agencies with certain requirementb to be 
met. Why can’t Federal sub.sidy to nursing 
education be handled on the same plane? 
Under the Cadet Corps program, all con¬ 
trols came from Wa.shlngtoii, which ncces- 
Bltatecl national audits at the end of the 
program that cost the taxpayer far more 
than they ever recovered In mnsspent funds. 
We had periodic Inspections by well-meaning 
nurses who bad no more idea of State re¬ 
quirements or regulations than the man in 
the moon, but they spent money and hours 
of nursing time in each hospital, not to 
mention the oceans of reports. It Is my 
opinion that a simple program of Federal, 


assistance to schools of nursing on a scholar¬ 
ship basis would produce an increase In 
graduate nur.ses, and the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of funds allocated would go for the 
purpose Intended if handled In the manner 
described above. 

Believe It or not, there Is quite a feeling 
that all the brains in the country are not 
centered In the District of Columbia. The 
administration is supposed to support the 
philosophy of States’ rights, believe it or 
not. Therefore, let’s stick to the simple 
legislation and assist the States In produc¬ 
ing nurses through Federal allocation with 
a minimum of red tape, distributed by exist¬ 
ing State agencies to those hospitals operat¬ 
ing a 3-year school, producing registered 
nurses, and collegiate schools of nursing that 
meet the requirements of their respective 
States, not the goals set by a few nursing 
educators from the American League of 
Nursing Education in New York who have 
not nursed a sick patient in 16 years and 
haven’t the slightest idea of practical nurs¬ 
ing education. They had their innings the 
last time and look at the mess they made 
of it with their uniforms, brass buttons, and 
co.stly periodical reports which I doubt were 
ever read. 

I would be glad to appear before your 
committee but I fall to sec where I could do 
any good that A1 Whitehall of the Wash¬ 
ington Bureau of the American Hospital 
Association could not equal If not surpass. 

Kindest regards to you and Sally. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Gordon W Gilbert, 

Administrator. 


Public Reaction to MacArthur’s Dismissal 
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OP 
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Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. SDcaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the con¬ 
tents of a number of telegrams which 
were rreeived at my office. For the in¬ 
formation of the Members of Congress, 
these are typical of the hundreds and 
thousands of telegrams being received 
since the President relieved General 
MacArthur of his command. It is quite 
significant of the feeling of the people 
back home that I have not received one 
single message in support of the Presi¬ 
dent’s action. For brevity I am omit¬ 
ting the datelines and signatures. These 
telegrams came from Chicago, Ill.: 

Sincerely urge you do everything possible 
to correct President’s decision rc MacArthur. 
Also strongly protest other snap decisions 
by President. Suggest you do everything 
possible to curb power of Executive Office 
In future to protect American Interests. 
Further suggest you do everything In your 
power to end present Korean situation vic¬ 
toriously by whatever means at hand. 

Western Union will not accept expression 
of true thoughts of this household. Let’s 
impeach Truman. 

Just heard of MacArthur being kicked out. 
Suggest you look for another Hiss in Blair 
House. 

In the firm belief that Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur was prosecuting the fight in Korea 
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to as near a decisive victory as can ever be 
attained by anyone in dealing with com- 
munistically backed or fo.stcred forces, we 
believe the dismissal of the soldier in time 
of war conditions and conflict, under what¬ 
ever gui.se and circumstances, givc.s ready 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
United States of America alone and without 
consideration whatsoever to United Nations 
entanglements. Therefore, v/e, as loyal 
Americans, fearful for the future of this, our 
country, in the hands of a Commander in 
Chief who gives such treasonable aid and 
comfort. Earnestly urge and beseech you to 
institute on our behalf proper proceedings 
for the impeachment ol Harry S. Truman, 
and this at once or show cause. 

I protest the di.smissul ol Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and humbly beseech you to start 
Impeachment proceedings against Harry 
S. Truman at once. 

Protesting MacArthur’s dismissal. Humbly 
beseech you .start impeachment against 
Hurry S. Truman immediately. 

As an American citizen and taxpayer I 
urge immediate proceediiig.s for the impeach¬ 
ment of President Truman, Secretary of 
State Acheson, and Secretary of War Pace. 

• I want to vigorou.sly enter my protest in 
the strongest possible way against the firing 
of MacArthur. 

We wish to protest this latest outrage on 
the part of the pig in the White House, We 
demand his immediate impeachment and 
the reinstatement of General MacArthur, 

I want to vigorously enter my protest In 
the strongest possible way against the firing 
ol MacArthur. 

I protest the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and humbly beseech you to start 
impeachment proceedings against Harry S. 
Truman at once. 

Vigorously protest disml.ssal of General 
MacArthur. Sugge.st and recommend your 
immediate action in my behalf as a citizen 
and taxpayer. 

We the people expect our Congress to do 
something immediately pertaining the lousy 
deci.sion made about the MacArthur situa¬ 
tion in Korea. 

Demand immediate iiive.stigation of Mac¬ 
Arthur release. 

Make report to public. 

Please, not another Munich. Do not ap- 
pea.se Reds. Uphold MacArthur. 

Your loyalty to the people of the United 
Statc.s at this historical moment will sup¬ 
port General MacArthur’.s position against 
President Truman’s lute.st decision to sup¬ 
port England at all costs with American lives, 
to .stall the efforts of an all-out war with 
Ru.ssia. American Lithuanian.s have de¬ 
nounced administration’s policy of appeas¬ 
ing RLissia while our country is being exter¬ 
minated, We cull upon you now as an Amer¬ 
ican citizen to })rove your right to represent 
our people in Washington during this great¬ 
est crisis in our history. Your own action 
and vote in Congress will determine your 
future length of servitude to the American 
people. America must remain free and 
strong to preserve everything we fought for 
in many centuries and to protect our citi¬ 
zens’ lives at the expense of tliose who desire 
to conquer America and .subject her people 
to communism. We must remain free wltl^ 
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our own representatives of Oongrees support¬ 
ing the great majority thinking In our dem¬ 
ocratic Nation. We call upon you at this 
hour to support Qeneral llacArthur’s posi¬ 
tion to defeat Russia’s world conquest. 

tJse every effort to Impeach President Tru¬ 
man. 

Let’s see some action now. Make investi¬ 
gation and report to public regarding dis¬ 
graceful arlng of MacArthur. (Two signa¬ 
tures.) 

We protest undignified and unjust remov¬ 
al of MacArthur. (Two signatures.) 

In view of shocking news report this 
morning suggest the following: Immediate 
impeachment proceedings. Bring MacAr¬ 
thur home. Get out of Korea. Run alien- 
dominated United Nations into the Atlantic. 

If impeachment of the President is not 
possible, let's work for a constitutional 
amendment to prevent such outrages. The 
MacArthur dismissal was an exercise of au¬ 
thority which might be safe in the hands of 
honest men. but we seem to need protection 
against others. 

Impeach the imbecile. 

Impeach the Judas in the White House 
who sold us down the river to left wingers, 
and the UN. American people never did 
got a chance to vote for the UN, if they 
wanted it or did not want it. Long live 
MacArthiu*. 

We vigorously protest President Truman’s 
action in removing General MacArthur from 
the command in the Far East. Suggest the 
general be brought home and be permitted 
to tell the American people the truth on 
conditions in Korea. We are fed up with 
political double talk emanating from our 
State Department. (Two signatures.) 

The voters demand Impeach President. 
Recall MacArthur, 

Registering protest on unjust and unwise 
dismissal of General MacArthur. (Two sig¬ 
natures.) 

Demand you start Impeachment proceed¬ 
ings against President. His removal of Mac¬ 
Arthur shows his preference for American 
boys to bo killed in Korea. 

We beg of you to light for MacArthur, a 
man of truth and fearlessness. Impeach¬ 
ment for Truman. 

A great American is crucified and Stalin’s 
stock zooms. When the wicked rule, the 
people mourn. Truman must be Impeached. 

We veterans of Southwest Pacific protest 
the dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and humbly beseech you to start impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against Harry S. Truman 
at once. 

May I express with many others that the 
unprecedented action of relieving (jleneral 
MacArthur of his command is beyond any 
understanding? 

I strongly protest the removal of Mac¬ 
Arthur; remove Truman Instead. 

Impeach Truman and Acbesou. 

We, as your supporters, demand you back 
MacArthur to the limit. Fight the mon¬ 
sters. 


Impeach the B who ealls himself Presi¬ 
dent. 

Could MacArthur's dismissal be reason for 
Impeachment Ituman and Aoheson re¬ 
moval? 

We taxpayers of Ulinois protest the firing 
of MacArthur and as our Representatives 
we demand you fire Truman and Acheson. 

Consider MacArthur ouster national dis¬ 
grace exceeded only by presence of Harry 
Truman In White House. Implore you to 
do everything in your power to correct both 
conditions. 

As a citizen of the United States the only 
way you can support the oath you took to 
defend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, is by the immediate 
impeachment of Harry S. Truman. George 
C. Marshall, and Dean Acheson. Everything 
they have done without the approval of 
Congress has brought this country closer to 
defeat. The (Congress of the United States 
Is now the only bulwark between the citi¬ 
zens’ freedom and slavery under the Com¬ 
munists. 1 ask nothing but that you do 
your duty as a Member of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

As State senator and congressman we de¬ 
mand your action on return of General Mac¬ 
Arthur to hla former command. (70 signa¬ 
tures.) 

MacArthur dismissal one of the greatest 
blunders and catastrophes in our history. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is too late 
for America. Save her now. 


Why don’t you Impeach Truman? 

Please remove the menace from the White 
House at once before Joe Stalin moves in. 


Unless you take immediate action to force 
the President to represent the people you 
might as well resign and admit we have a 
dictatorship. If the only way Is impeach¬ 
ment. let's start proceedings. 

Protesting removal General MacArthur. 
Urge his hearing before joint session. 

We, the taxpayers of Illinois, protest the 
dismissing of General MacArthur and hum¬ 
bly beseech you as our Representatives to 
start impeachment proceedings against 
Harry 8. Truman at once. (Six signatures.) 

Indignantly and vehemently denounce 
MacArthur's ouster. How stupid can we get? 

You should demand the Impeachment of 
President Truman, the dismissal of Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson, and the reinstatement 
of General MacArthur. You, as well as Pres¬ 
ident Truman, were elected to represent the 
American people, not the United Nations. 
Let’s not be sold down the river. 

We demand disciplinary action for Tru¬ 
mans’ greatest mistake. Impeachment de¬ 
sired. 

Does not Truman’s removal of our great 
General MacArthur constitute treason? He 
has certainly sold out the country he swore 
to defend. We beseech you to start Impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against Harry S. Truman 
at once. 

When outside forces can dictate who shall 
be in command of United States fighting 


foroee it is time for Congress to assert it¬ 
self. 

Please support Impeachment program 
against Tiruman and Adieson. 

Strongly urge MacArthur be restored: Tru¬ 
man impeached. (Five signatures.) 

Demand action against Truman. Please 
support MacArthur. 

Demand vigorous protest over MacArthur. 
Suggest Truman’s impeachment. 

Impeach Harry 8. Truman. 


Tmman Administration Policies Versus 
MacArtknr Republicism 
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Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, It Is be¬ 
coming more and more apparent as we 
view the activities of the Republican 
Party leaders that they are in desperate 
search of Issues upon which they can go 
to the country with a reasonable chance 
of winning in 1952. 

This pattern extends even to local 
elections where, witness the recent test 
which was had in the Chicago mayoralty 
election. There the Republican candi¬ 
date, Robert L. Hunter, and his Repub¬ 
lican followers sought; to convince the 
electorate that the Truman policies 
were leading us to disaster and ruin. 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly who has sup¬ 
ported President Truman in 1948, cam¬ 
paigned on his record with the result 
that he received a thumping majority 
of 152,000 votes in a light cast of votes. 
In this instance, at a local level and in 
the second largest city of the Nation, the 
effect of the Republicans who had in¬ 
jected national issues in the campaign to 
convert the people against the Presi¬ 
dent's policies, proved to be in vain. 

Prior hereto. House Republicans be¬ 
lieving that the results of the congres¬ 
sional elections of 1050 were a strong 
trend in their direction, succeeded, with 
the help of some southern Democrats to 
modify the liberalized 21-day discharge 
rule in the House Committee on Rules, 
and reestablished the old reactionary 
rule whereby worthwhile legislation 
could be “bottled up” through a coalition 
of 7 of the 12 members constituting a 
majority of the 12 members comprising 
the membership of the committee. The 
effect of this change means that legisla¬ 
tion could not be considered by the House 
unless a petition signed by 218 Members 
of the House was effected—a very diffi¬ 
cult condition or procedure to comply 
with. 

Now comes the MacArthur Incident, 
and again we find the Republicans at¬ 
tempting to make capital of his dis¬ 
missal, which, in my opinion, was long 
overdue and well-deserved by him. 

Loud cries of impeachment came from 
the Republicans with the first news that 
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General MacArthur had been relieved of 
his command because of insubordination. 
Today the noise is faint and indistinct 
because it was found that the people 
agree with President Truman when he 
said last night, *‘full and vigorous debate 
on matters of national policy is a vital 
element in the constitutional system of a 
free democracy.” The Truman critics 
have found out in a short time that the 
American people are firm in their de¬ 
termination that they will not tolerate 
military dictatorship of the Per on type 
in Argentina, or the Franco kind in 
Spain, or for that matter any type of 
military dictatorship as against the Na¬ 
tion’s supreme civilian authority, name¬ 
ly. the President of the United States and 
commander of the Armed Forces. 

Yesterday, in my remarks to the 
Plouse under title. “Our Country. Mac¬ 
Arthur. Politics.” I inserted an editorial 
which appeareed in the April 8 issue of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. This forceful 
article certainly expresses well the fu¬ 
tility of Republican efforts to make capi¬ 
tal of the MacArthur dismi.ssal. 

Notwithstanding that General Mac¬ 
Arthur indirectly claimed today through 
his adviser. General Whitney, that he 
did not disobey orders, the record is re¬ 
plete with the directives given him by 
the duly constituted authority. I set 
forth yesterday in my remarks for the 
Record instances of such misconduct, 
and I am certain that when the full rec¬ 
ord is made clear to the American people 
at the appropriate time and in the prop¬ 
er form. General MacArthur will have 
been found to have transgressed more 
often than is generally thought today. 

Mr. Speaker, personally 1 feel that 
the President, in his speech to the coun¬ 
try last night, made his position and 
that of the United Nations very clear. 
I am satisfied that, notwithstanding the 
attacks of certain newspapers and com¬ 
mentators, the outstanding and most 
noted journalists fully endorse the 
President's position. 

In conclusion, I wish as an extension 
of remarks to include a few of the more 
informed factual newspaper accounts, 
including excerpts from an article by 
Marquis Childs, appearing in the Wash¬ 
ington Post, as follows: 

General MncArtlnir scem.s to Lnve decided 
that the time hn.s ntiw ccniie to bring this 
out into the open and force the issue. He 
can have what he has apparently meant to 
have from tiie beginning -a lull-scale war 
in Asia. 

As a professional soldier loyal to the Amer¬ 
ican tradition of civilian authority over 
policy, the general has the choice of carrying 
out the orders he i.s given or resigning his 
command. 

[From the Washington Post) 

The President and the General 
(By Walter Llppmann) 

When Taft was President and Stlmson 
was his Secretary of War and Gen, Leonard 
Wood was Chief of Staff there was a very able 
officer with powerful supporters In Congress 
who dlagreed sharply and profoundly wdth 
the basic military policy of the United 
States. That was some 40 years ago. MaJ. 
Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral, was opposed to what was then a new 
development in the American Army, namely, 
the General Staff which in matters of policy 
wa.s under the President but over all com¬ 
manders and bureau chiefs. 


The purpose of the General Staff, as Stlm¬ 
son and Bundy describe It In their book. On 
Active Service, was to “meet three require¬ 
ments: civilian control in the executive 
branch, sound general planning, and con¬ 
stant cross-fertlilzatlon between the line of 
the Army and its high command in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

But though General Wood was Chief of 
Staff, the most powerful officer In the War 
Department was General Ainsworth who had 
more friends In Congress than did General 
Wood. A conflict ensued over many matters. 
The basic Issue In all of them was whether 
the Chief of Staff—who is called that because 
' he Is the agent, via the civilian Secretary, 
of the President—was superior to all other 
officers of the Army. General Ainsworth re- 
Bi.sted this idea and though Secretary Stlm¬ 
son had “once before been forced to warn 
Ainsworth against Insubordination.*’ It was 
not long before Ainsworth again took issue 
with the Chief of Staff “In a memorandum so 
gro.ssly insubordinate that as soon as he read 
It Stlmson realized that the time for drastic 
action had come ’’ 

Stlmson consulted President Taft and Sen¬ 
ator Ellhu Root who, as Secretary of War, 
had created the General Staff. They agreed 
with Stlmson that discipline had to be re¬ 
stored and Taft said to him: “Stlmson. it has 
fallen to you to do a dirty Job which your 
predecessors ought to have dune before you.” 

Ainsworth was relieved. Twenty-five years 
later alter he had again been Secretary of 
War, Stlmson wrote that “since the relief of 
Ainsworth no import ant challenge has been 
given to the final authority of the Chief of 
Staff, under the Secretary and the President. 
Even the great Pershing, field commander of 
the entire lighting Army In 1918. learned that 
111 the malting of long-range decisions he was 
subordinate to the Chief of Staff in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

It has fallen to President Truman and to 
his Secretary of Defense. General Marshall, 
to do the same kind ol dirty Job which 
President Talt and his Secretary of War hud 
to do 40 years ago. The final authority of 
the Chiefs of Staff under the Secretary and 
the President has been openly and repeat¬ 
edly challenged by a much greater and more 
power! ul man than Ainsworth. The Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary have done their duty. 
They have been falthlul to their trust. 

General MacArthur’s actions are a great 
enigma He challenged the President pub¬ 
licly. defiantly, and on is.siies of .such mo¬ 
ment that they concern deeply not only this 
Government but some 50 other governments. 
It is Impossible to believe that a .soldier of 
his eminence and his experience, himself a 
former Chief of Staff, himself a commander 
ol armies who must know the importance 
of dlbclpline. cannot have known that he 
was challenging the authority of his lawful 
superiors. 

What. then, did he believe would be the 
outcome if ho pcr.si.sted. and Indeed made his 
challenge to the President ever sharper Can 
he have failed to realize that either he would 
have to be relieved or that the President of 
the United States would have publicly to 
abdicate the sulxsianee of his whole authority 
In the Issues of war and peace? General 
MacArthur must have known that there was 
no third course, one of compromise. He must 
have known It because the President has 
tried comproml.se for over a year. But Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himsell has in fact taken the 
position that the is.sue could not be compro¬ 
mised. 

The question, therefore. Is whether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him, or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give in and would take 
his orders from Tokyo. 

A plausible ca.se can be made for either 
of these theories. Neither can as yet be 
proved. But this much Is certain: General 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to force a showdown with the 
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President of the United States on the Issue 
of a general war in the Far East. He did that 
by compelling the President to choose pub¬ 
licly between relieving him and submitting 
to him. 

(Prom the Chicago Dally Sun-Times of April 
12. 1951) 

The Truman-MacArthur Showdown 

Circumstances have forced President Tru¬ 
man to make many momentous and contro¬ 
versial deci.slons. One of these was his deci¬ 
sion to fire General MacArthur for Insubor¬ 
dination. 

As we said in late editions of yesterday’s 
Sun-Times, the decision was inevitable in a 
democracy such as ours. No general is big¬ 
ger than the Government of the United 
State.s or his constitutional commander in 
chief. 

The lifeblood of a democracy Is the su¬ 
premacy of civilian authority over military 
authority. 

Nevertheless, national passions have been 
Inflamed by the incident. National unity 
Is threatened at a time when the Nation can 
ill afford to face such a threat. 

All thoughtful Americans will regret, as 
Mr. Truman himself did, that he was forced 
to have a showdown with MacArthur at 
thl.s time. But it was MacArthur and his 
highly voluble backers, particularly among 
the President’s political enemies, who 
brought the issue to a head. 

The President’s la.st line of retreat was 
cut off when MacArthur openly disregarded 
Mr. 'riuman’s constitutional powers to make 
our forelr.n policy by advocating the opening 
ol a second front on the Chinese mainland. 
It was a direct challenge of the administra¬ 
tion’s policy of trying to localize the Korean 
conflict 

The course advocated by MacArthur was 
not less war but more war. It courted the 
beginning of a third world war at a time 
when the tree nations of the world are not 
fully prepared for such n .struggle. 

In their eagerne.ss to make political capi¬ 
tal ol MacArthur’s head-on clash with Mr. 
'rrum.'^n, many Republicans who have been 
howling for peace fell for the MacArthur 
line. One of these Republicans Is Senator 
Taft, ol Ohio. 

Other Americans who long have been 
warning against the danger of a military 
dictntor.ship in this country nevertheless 
allied themselves with MacArthur in his 
defiance ol the Nation’s supreme civilian 
aULhority. 

The isolationist Republicans justified their 
support of MacArthur’s position by echo¬ 
ing his argument that it would be po.sslble 
to open a .second front in China without 
drawiutr Russia into the war. 

They forgot—or conveniently Ignored—the 
fact that it was also MacArthur who had ad¬ 
vanced the argument that United Nations 
forces In Korea could drive to the Yula 
River without drawing Red China Into the 
war. 

As we have said before, and as Mr. Truman 
said in regretfully dismissing the colorful 
general. MacArthur will still rank in history 
as one of our greatest military commanders. 
But the quarrel today Is not with MacArthur’s 
performance In strictly military matters. 

In attempting to set him.self above the 
constitutional powers of the pre.sidcncy, 
MacArthur not only was Insuh.snrdlnate; he 
al.so wa.'s doing vifjlence to one of our most 
cherished traditions- -that the ideal soldier 
i.s one who respects and observes the essen¬ 
tial civilian nature of our In.siituUons. 

Next year, 1952, is a presidential election 
year. It is almost too much to ask even 
In the name of national unity that the 
President’s more rabid political foes cease 
fanning the flames of the MacArthur Inci¬ 
dent. 

But we can hope that the American people 
as a whole eventually will tiro of the sport 
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and buckle down to the tremendous mobili¬ 
zation Job that still lies ahead of us. In the 
final analjrsls, the American people can re¬ 
tain their heads even when their political 
leaders can’t. 

Even vsrlthout MacArthur there is still a 
war to be won In Korea. His succeaaor. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway, is a brilliant and conscien¬ 
tious soldier who adheres scrupulously to 
the historic division of military and civilian 
powers in this democracy of ours. He merits, 
and we are sure he will receive, the support 
of every American. 

When MacArthur comes home, as he In¬ 
tends to do, after an absence of 14 years, he 
will receive the tumultuous welcome earned 
by a military hero. We feel that he should 
present his views to the American people. 
As Mr. Truman said, “Full and vigorous de¬ 
bate on matters of national policy is a vital 
element in the constitutional system of a 
free democracy.” 

The crying need today is for national 
unity. We believe that the good sense of 
the American people will prevail and give 
us that unity In spite of the politicians. 


Appeasement and Surrender of Independ¬ 
ence Go Hand in Hand 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many wires, letters, editorial 
comments, are to the effect that Russian 
and other Communists throughout the 
world are rejoicing because of the Presi¬ 
dent’s removal of General MacArthur 
from his Far East commands. 

Communists, quick to recognize their 
enemies and the removal or demotion 
of any opponent from a position of au¬ 
thority, are Jubilant because their most 
powerful single foe in the Par East, 
General MacArthur, has been arbitrarily 
kicked out of the position in which for 
so long he has acted effectively to unite 
the Japanese people in opposition to the 
Communists’ attempt to infiltrate into 
their government. 

Acheson and those who have for so 
long been sympathetic to the Communist 
cause: who have so often, whatever may 
have been their intentions, followed a 
policy detrimental to the interests of 
this country, have won another victory 
in their campaign to displace Mac- 
Arthur, to place the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and Russia in a commanding posi¬ 
tion in United Nations. 

Last night, in New York, at the annual 
meeting of the New York Society of the 
Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, Mr. John B. Trevor delivered 
an address well worthy of everyone’s 
attention. 

Mr. Trevor is president emeritus of the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Socie¬ 
ties, which he organized in 1929. He is 
a graduate of Harvard and of Columbia 
University Law School. During the 
First World War, he was in command of 
military intelligence in the entire New 
York area. In 1919, he served as special 
deputy attorney general for the State of 
New York, and later, as associate counsel 


for the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate. 

For many years, he has devoted his 
time and efforts to the elimination of 
subversive elements in our Government, 
and to the perpetuation of our Constitu¬ 
tion and the principles for which it 
stands. 

Mr. Trevor’s address of last night was 
as follows: 

Tbe problem which faces us as a result 
of the President's impulsive action is no mere 
question of discipline for a general or even of 
Justice for a great leader. You must realize 
that what we do now wlU set the pattern 
for the future in the European theater. If 
we bow to the demands of our more vocifer¬ 
ous allies in this matter, we shall be setting 
precedents that will haunt us in the future. 
If we allow Britain and France and India to 
ally themselves with Acheson and his kind, 
what can we do when they try to use the 
same methods on General Elsenhower—If 
they Innlet on hampering his movements and 
limiting his striking ability? Btupid and 
vindictive decisions now may cause us to lay 
millions of American boys on the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Tbe morning papers offer us conclusive 
proof that this hasty removal of General 
MacArthur is no mere accident nor isolated 
happening. It is obviously part of a pattern 
of foreign policy which is going to be thrown 
in the faces of the American people before 
they have time to take decisive action upon 
the decisions which will be made. Take note 
of this Washington dispatch dated April 10, 
to the New York Times: “Britain has sug¬ 
gested to the United States that Communist 
China be brought into negotiations of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, and that provision be 
made now for the eventual return of For¬ 
mosa to Communist China. Obviously, these 
steps could not be taken until General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been removed from the scene.” 

We shall he told that General MacArthur 
had to be removed because he has inter¬ 
fered with the political aspects of our prob¬ 
lems. Then let us be logical. We should, on 
the same ground, lose no time in removing 
Secretary Acheson, who has consistently and 
persistently meddled In strictly military mat¬ 
ters and has carried on a feud with General 
MacArthur with catastrophic results for the 
United States. 

We are at war with China. Chinese divis¬ 
ions of the Red Army have been, and are 
being thrown into battle against American 
forces. The killing ol American buys in 
Korea Is Just as much an act of war against 
the United States as the Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

The folly of our Government In its policy 
toward Korea has been monumental. In 
part, of course. It is the fruit of the greater 
folly—our association in the United Nations 
and the consequent embroilment and pro¬ 
spective embroilment of the United States 
in controversies which arc of no concern to 
the great mass of the American people. 

The order for the withdrawal of United 
States troups from Korea and the abandon¬ 
ment of South Kurea in June 1949, as ordered 
by the President, was an invitation to the 
Communists of North Korea to overrun Uie 
whole country. The subsequent order by 
the President for the United States troops to 
reenter Korea and act as a fureguard of the 
United Nations forces was, so far os can be 
ascertained at this moment, a violation of 
the law. 

For example, section VI of the act of 
Congress, which took us Into the United 
Nations, provides In substance that tho 
President should negotiate a special agree¬ 
ment or agreements with the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, which shall be sub¬ 
ject to tbe approval of Congress by appro¬ 
priate act providing for the numbers and 
types of Armed Forces to be made available 
to the Council for the purpose of maintain¬ 


ing peace and security. Bo far as can be 
ascertained no such agreement was ever sub¬ 
mitted lor the approval of Congress. 

In the light ci these disquieting facts, It 
would appear to be urgent that the American 
people demand of their representatives in 
Congress, both in the House and the Senate, 
that an immediate and comprehensive in¬ 
vestigation be made of our foreign policy 
and commitments of every nature. Obvi¬ 
ously the first step in such an inquiry should 
be the extension of an Invitation to General 
MacArthur to appear before this investigat¬ 
ing committee and lay all the facts at his dis¬ 
posal before it for the information of the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, not only, as Mr. Trevor 
so clearly pointed out, has the President 
surrendered to those who by their ac¬ 
tions, at the request of Britain, Prance, 
and India, have lent support to the Com¬ 
munist program, but apparently he in¬ 
tends to go another step down that 
ruinous road and after carrying on a war 
in Asia on the pretext that we dare not 
appease Stalin, that we must fight the 
Communists, by supporting Britain’s 
move to cease fire in Korea, he intends 
to turn over Formosa to the Chinese 
Communists, and to continue indefinitely 
the occupation of Korea by American 
Armed Forces, to protect the British In 
Hong Kong, the French in Indochina; 
the interests of both nations wherever In 
the eastern world they may need pro¬ 
tection, and so appease the Communists. 

I have never favored, I do not now 
favor, a war in the Far East, but I do be¬ 
lieve with MacArthur that, if we are to 
have a war, our enemy should not be 
given sanctuary, “cities of refuge,” be¬ 
hind an arbitrary geographical line, 
where he may lick his wounds, repair his 
losses, and again go forward to murder 
Americans. 

What, you ask, would I do? As always, 
I would follow, insofar as it is possible 
and consistent with our own national 
security, the advice given by George 
Washington in his Farewell Message to 
the Continental Congress, the similar ad¬ 
vice given the Congress by Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson in his inaugural address. 

Never would I conscript American 
youth, American flesh and blood, to fight 
under a foreign flag, a foreign com¬ 
mander, solely for the advancement of 
the interests of countries other than my 
own. 

Mr. Truman said last night it was his 
desire to limit the war in the East to 
Korea—fine. If the war is to be limited, 
why then .send an Army to Europe while 
turning over China and Formosa to the 
Communists? 


The Tidelands Oil Question 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very able 
editorial by Ken Byerly, of the Lewis- 
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town (Mont.) Daily News, dated April 
2 1951, dealing with the so-called tide- 
lands oil question. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As We See It 
(By Ken Byerly) 

WHO WANTS TO OUAB IN THE ^'BIG CRAB”? 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, accord¬ 
ing to Editor and Publisher, has launched a 
crusade against the “big grab” of the Federal 
Government, and is getting newspapers- 
throughout the country to Join. 

The Lewlstown (Mont.) Dally News would 
like to be Included among those who will 
not Join. 

The Dallas paper (circulation 160,000) says 
the “big grab" is the Federal retention of 
control over the tidelands and an estimated 
$268,000,000,000 In oil reserves contained in 
these off-shore underwater lands. 

The Lewlstown paper (circulation 4.000) 
thinks that the Dallas paper has confused 
the issue—that instead it is advocating the 
“big grab” when it proposes taking these 
vast riches away from the people of the 
United States as a whole and turning them 
over to a few States. It feels that Texas, and 
a few other coastal States, are doing the 
grabbing But. with $268,000,000,000 as the 
take, this is apparently worth a try. 

ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
TWO MILKS 

It is 1.832 miles from Lewlstown to the 
Texas tidewater at Galveston, hut Mon¬ 
tanans have quite a stake in the Lone Star 
State’s attempt at the “big grab” for them¬ 
selves, as do people in all the 17 reclama¬ 
tion States of the West. 

To review history a bit, when Congress 
opened up we.steni lands for homesteaders 
or sale, the proceeds went to the dry or rec¬ 
lamation iStalcs, ol which there are 17. They 
used the money to develop irrigation projects. 

When, this income fell off. Montana and 
other reclamation States were cut off from 
this source of revenue. 

But under the Federal Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1020, minerals and oil on Federal 
lands which were reserved by Uncle Sam 
have closed the gap and provided money to 
re})lace that lormerly received from sale of 
public lands. 

Nobody paid much attention to the ocean 
belts, which are Included in the public lands, 
until the oil companies discovered tliat they 
were rich in oil resources. 

SOFTER TOUCH? 

The tidelands States, urged on by the big 
oil companies, then decided they wished 
tile States rather than the P’edernl Govern¬ 
ment to control these riches. The theory, 
apparently, of the big oil companies was that 
they could get mure out of the tldeland 
States than they could out of Uncle Sam. 

But il the tidelands should go to the 
States on which they front, then all Federal 
lands in inland States should also be turned 
over to the States in which they are located. 
After all, there is no difference. 

Putting it in another way, if Texas or 
California has a right to demand the tide- 
lands, then Montana. Wyoming, or Idaho 
have the same right to demand all of the 
Federal lands within their borders. 

A tldeland test was made a few years ago, 
which was carried all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court, which decided in 1947 
that Federal ownership of the tidelands was 
proper. 

But this didn’t satisfy the big oil com¬ 
panies. and certain of the tldeland States. 
They continue to demand control of the 
$268,000.000,000 oil reserves. And this is 
where the Dallas News comes in with its 
series of articles entitled “The Big Grab,” 
which is an attempt to grab the tidelands. 

Actually, forgetting the rights of the rec¬ 
lamation States, we can't see what all the 


shouting Is about. After all, the tldeland 
States still have their fingers deepest In the 
“sugar bowl.” 

KICKBACK ANYWAY 

Under present laws, 37*/* percent of the 
bonuses, royalties, and other take from the 
tidelands oil will go bac’: to the State of 
origin, which would be Texas In the case of 
oil off the Texas coast. Ten percent remains 
with Uncle Snm to administer the fund, and 
62 % percent will be appropriated by Congress 
for use on reclamation projects In the recla¬ 
mation States. 

Congress even decides how this will be 
divided so far as projects are concerned, 
which means that the larger States with the 
bigger congressional delegations—such as 
Texas and Calllornia—will have the greatest 
advantage in securing the larger share of this 
morey. 

So Texas and California, for example, will 
no doubt get quite a share of the 52 per¬ 
cent that goes into the Federal Treasury from 
the tidelands. to be distributed to the 17 
reclamation States. 

Add it all up. and it looks like the tldeland 
States are already In the saddle. They not 
only want the grapes—they want the vines, 
too. 

When the Dallas News cries about the "big 
grab," the term is mi.slcadlng. It applies 
to I’exas and other tidewater States in the 
present ftght. and not to Uncle Sam. 

It is an attempt to grab, by a few, what 
rightly belongs to the many. 

The United States Can Have But One 
President at a Time 

EXTENSIOi4 OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
our form of goverment our President is 
elected. We elect only one President 
and we must be served by only one Pres¬ 
ident. No man has a right to accept a 
public trust whether in the armed serv¬ 
ices, the diplomatic service, or otherwise, 
at the hands of the President, unless he 
is responsive and responsible to him. 
When the holder of any such public 
trusts refuses to follow the directions of 
his Commander in Chief, when he no 
longer sees eye to eye with the policy of 
his President, he should relieve himself 
of the embarrassment by resigning. 

When he docs not follow that course, 
but persists in making his own policy, 
he necessarily incurs w’hatever shame 
must go w’ith a dismissal. 

No self-respecting President, no Pres¬ 
ident who is faithful to his oath of 
office, could do other than dispense with 
the services of a man w^ho willfully sets 
himself up as more authoritative or more 
important than his superior even if the 
latter were not vested wdth the sole con¬ 
stitutional authority. 

President Truman is to be congratu¬ 
lated for the wisdom and the courage he 
displayed in relieving General Mac- 
Arthur of his commands. 

I am happy to note that the respon¬ 
sible press of the country overwhelm¬ 
ingly endorses the President’s action, 
even though a part of that same press 
disagrees with his policy. The New 


York Herald Tribune of April 12, 1951. 
editorializes as follows: 

The most obvious fact about the dismissal 
of General MacArthur Is that he virtually 
forced his own removal. In high policy as 
in war there is no room for a divided com¬ 
mand. Basic American policy—us defined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State De¬ 
partment. the President, and, apparently, by 
the majority opinion of the country—has 
b«»en to fight a holding war against Com¬ 
munist aggression In the Far East in con¬ 
junction with our alliet., while building the 
alliance to a point at which it can prevent 
Communist aggression in Europe. General 
MacArthur disagreed with this basic stra- 
tet'l" concept. 

***** 

Here was divided command at its worst. 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
April 11. 1951, said: 

The situation had become such that the 
United States was speaking with two voices 
on national policy and military measures. 
Moreover, the UN commander in Korea was 
e Idently not in sympathy with UN aims 
there—poorly defined as they are. The sit¬ 
uation could be cleared up only by a decision 
on one side or the other. Unless the basic 
policies of the United States and the United 
Nations were to be overturned, it became 
necessary for General MacArthur to conform, 
to resign, or be removed. 

The New York Times on April 12, 1951, 
said: 

Throughout the first 6 months of the war 
in Korea statements issued in Tokyo by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur at fairly frequent inter¬ 
vals indicated dissatisfaction on his part 
with one aspect or anotlier of the policy, or 
lack of policy, demonstrated in this struggle 
by the United States, the United Nations or 
both. The record now shows that on two oc¬ 
casions (December G and again on March 24) 
General MacArthur was warned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Stall' that no further statements 
regarding policy should be issued by military 
commanders in the field without first being 
cleared In Washington. The record also 
.shows that General MacArthur Ignored both 
these warnings and subsequently made svicli 
statements. 

***** 

Policy with respect to the conduct ol a war 
cannot be made in two places. Under the 
American system, and specifically under the 
American Constitution, policy is made by the 
Pre.sident of the United States. The policy 
chosen may prove in any given case to be 
wise or unwise: it may require a fundamen¬ 
tal change on the basis of experience; but the 
Constitution puts the making of policy in 
the rlvlllan hands of the Chief Executive, 
and it la the clear duty of tlie military to 
express its doubts or it.s dissent through 
proper military channels and not in public 
debate. It is. furthermore, the clear duty of 
the military to follow a specific Presidential 
directive, such as was twice Issued to General 
MacArthur in this case. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that the 
President acted properly in dismissing Gen¬ 
eral! MacArthur on the grounds stated, and 
no doubt, on the basis of the record, that a 
point hud been reached at which it was neces¬ 
sary for him to take this action. Nor have we 
any doubt that these conclusions are fully 
shared by General MacArthur’s fellow-oni- 
cers in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In the Washington Post of April 12, 
1951, we find the following: 

The Illustrious career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur came to an end upon an Inglorious 
note which will be regretted by all America. 
But there was no help for it. There Is ho 
room in our society for indispensable men 
or for ungovernable generals, no provision 
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In our Constitution for the President to play 
second fiddle. Civil supremacy bad to be 
reasserted, and it was wisest to reassert civil 
supremacy unmistakably. The German peril 
got Its head and sustenance from the hos¬ 
pitality of the German people to a general 
staff tfat had become a law unto Itself. 
J-'pan was taken on the warpath by an army 
clique that overrode civilian government. 
These things must not happen here. We all 
have reason to be grateful that no segment 
of our society has been more critical of the 
sel*’-willed conduct of General MacArthur 
than the high ofliccrB of our armed services. 
MacArthur, we feel s\ue, had no military 
following outside thj dazzled court with 
which he had siurounded himself In Tokyo. 

The Eupercession of General MacArthur is 
the first sign In months of a firm hand at the 
helm of our affairs. Mr, Truman should 
never again relax his Initiative. He Is the 
Commander In Chief end the organ of our 
foreign affairs. 

The Baltimore Sun of April 12. 1951. 
approves the President's action in the 
following language: 

Mr. Tiuman’s decision to relieve General 
MacArthur of all his commands was a proper 
and necessary one. Whatever the partisans 
may say or do, the simple fact remains that 
we cannot have two commanders in chief. 
All soldiers nmst obey the orders that come 
to them from above: otherwise there is chaos. 

The Now York Post of April 11, 1951, 
very properly said the following; 

Pre-sident Truman has shown wisdom and 
courage in ending General MacArthur’s one- 
man rebellion against civilian rule of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. 

We believe the great majority of his coun¬ 
trymen will support the President’s stand. 
We think history will record It as a moment 
In which he rose dramatically to the tragic 
demands of his office. 

The confuslonists have rushed to their 
poEtn, There is tremendous sound and fury 
as the Old Guard Republican battalions take 
their front-line places along the Potomac. 
Long may they rave. 

Vet the issues are as clear as they are 
fatelul. 

General MacArthur was engaged in open 
and reckless revolt af:aliist hi*? Commander 
in Chlel and the civilian officials who admin¬ 
ister our foreign policy. They believe (and 
most Americans agree wiih them) that the 
roundest course for America and the world 
is to limit the Korean War and, if humanly 
poeslblc. achieve an honorable i>eace. 

MacArthur dissented. He viewed the Ko¬ 
rean conflict a.s the opening skirmish In 
world war 111. He was determined to plunge 
the United States and the United Nations 
Into all-out war with China. He did not 
merely voice these opinions in private recom¬ 
mendations to Wnshlngton. He shouted 
them to everyone who would listen. 

When he was directed to clear any public 
pronouncements with his superiors, ho fla- 
grantlv doffed the directive. 

If I.la. A.rthur’s coun had succeeded, he 
would have in effect engineered a successful 
military uprising against civilian authority, 
which le a pil/ar of our democracy. 

If Mat Arthur’s coup had succeeded, the 
coalition of free nations in the United Na¬ 
tions wcmlcl have been de.stroyed and wo 
would find ourselves engaged In a lonely war 
with China’s millions. 

In the iace of Mac Arthur’s calculated in¬ 
surrection. plainly documented m the ex¬ 
hibits released by the White House early 
tt:d.ay the show-down was Inevitable. 

Mr. Truman didn't start this fight. He 
didn’t seek It. He tried long and hard to 
resolve It without an explosion. 

But each conciliatory gesture Increased 
MacArthur’s defiance. TTie general was lit¬ 
erally engaged In a two-front war, and his 
obsession with his war against the White 


House steadily overahadowed bis Interest In 
the Korean front. 

President Truman was confronted with 
the choice of summary action or total abdi¬ 
cation of national leadership. 

We applaud hla action. 

• • • • • 

The irresponsible will have their field day. 
Puny men who would rather fight Harry S. 
Truman than build freedom's defenses 
against Communist aggression will aim all 
their popguns at the President. But Mr. 
Truman will gain new respect axul affection 
from men of good will at home and abroad 
for his gallantry under fire. There are no 
persuasive words of restraint we can address 
to the know-nothings at this Juncture, hut 
we are sure that thousands of cltisens who 
appreciate the nature of the President’s 
ordeal will let him know their feelings now. 

In recent weeks many eminent Bi^ub- 
llcan philosophers and essayists have sug¬ 
gested that the only real question confront¬ 
ing the country was whether MacArthur 
would let Mr. Truman remain in the White 
House. 

Mr. Truman has given them their answer. 
In doing so he has reaffirmed the dignity of 
his office and the strength of our free insti¬ 
tutions. 

Finally, let me direct your attention 
to the column by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in newspapers through¬ 
out the country on April 12, 1951, In 
which he said: 

The question, therefore, Is whether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give In and would take 
his orders Irom Tokyo. 

A plausible case can be made fur either 
of these theories; neither can as yet bo 
proved. But this much is certain: Gepcral 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to lorce a show-down with the 
President of the United Stales on the issue 
of a general war in the Par East. He did 
that by compelling the President to choose 
publicly between relieving him and sub¬ 
mitting to him. 


Repub!icens Might Remember Calvin 
Coolidge and General Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, to say that 
I have been .shocked by the clamor in 
support of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
the face of his clear insubordination to 
his superior military and civilian chiefs 
is to indulge in a masterpiece of under¬ 
statement. 

While I mvself have received almost 
as much mail in support of President 
Truman as I have from the administra¬ 
tion’s critics, there is one Ine-scapable 
fact which shines out from the hysteri¬ 
cal letters and telegrams from Mac¬ 
Arthur’s idolaters: That there wsls noth¬ 
ing spontaneous about this response. 

The similarity of the language, of the 
names signed to the wires, letters, and 
post cards, and in one case a curious 
error in the return address, all suggest 
a systematic campaign with a central 
direction. The fact that the more scur¬ 


rilous attacks on the President preceded 
by several hours the utterance of the 
same kind of attack on the floor also 
suggests a coordination of effort which 
certainly is not the spontaneous ignition 
of an inflamed public opinion, but rather 
the planned work of a sort of arson by 
propaganda. 

THE BILLY M I TC H B L L CASS 

In my own remarks yesterday I sug¬ 
gested a comparison between the action 
of Maj. Qen. Douglas MacArthur as a 
member of the court-martial which tried 
Col. William Mitchell in 192G on e ght 
specifleations of a charge of violation of 
the Ninety-sixth Article of War, and the 
present case of General MacArthur as 
the insubordinate. 

1 have since received additional in¬ 
formation which further points up the 
pai-allei 

In confirming the finding of the 
court—though reducing the severity of 
the penalty—the late President Calvin 
Coolldge made a statement astonishingly 
like that made by President Truman in 
the relief of General MacArthur. 

It must be remembered in this con¬ 
text that the offensek were similar. 

It was not for their personal views 
but for their open defiance of superior 
authority that both Mitchell and Mac¬ 
Arthur were relieved, and certainly Mac¬ 
Arthur’s defiance was more flagrant and 
more portentous 

Are we to believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the view of the minority party a Re- 
pubhean President can do no wrong 
and a Democratic President can do no 
right? 

I am certain that those with more time 
and facilities at their disposal will ex¬ 
plore further the parallel between the 
Mitchell and the Mac “.rthur ca^’es. 

NEW Yoiac POST StTPPOItTS TRU^.IAN 

Meanwhile, under leave. I am insert¬ 
ing in the Record the text of an incisive 
editorial from the New York Post of 
Wednesday, April 11, and. from the same 
paper tlie s«ame day, an editor*al column 
by Max Lei nor, both of which reliect a, 
much more mature reaction to world 
events than I have seen in tlic sen .a- 
tionaJ yellow press: 

Ifrom the New York Post of April ll. ID| 
Thl Gueat Decision 

President TriimaJi has shown wisdom and 
rourtigc in eiidlnf; Cioneral MaaA.’-llimcn >- 
man rphclllon ufsanst civilian rule of Ameri¬ 
can lorcL.n policy. 

We believe the threat majority of bis coun¬ 
trymen win support the 1’rcL.iclciit's s.and. 
We think history will recoid it hh a m^iuent 
In which he rose dramatically to Uie iai{;ic 
demands ol liis office. 

Tile coufusiouisls have rushed to their 
posts. I'herc Is tremendous sound aiid mry 
as the Old Guard Republican battailons take 
their front-line places along the Potomac. 
Long may they rave. 

Yet the issues are os clear as they are 
fateful. 

General MacArthur was engaged in oprn 
and reckless revolt h.s ( ommatidcr 

In Chief and the clvlll.ui officials who ad- 
mlnlfiter our foreign policy. They believe 
(and most Americans agree with them) thnt 
the soundest course for America and the 
world is to limit the Korean War and, If hu¬ 
manly possible, achieve an honorable peace. 

MacArthur dissented. He viewed the Ko¬ 
rean conflict as the opening skirmish in 
world war IH. He was determined to plunge 
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the United States and the United Nations 
into all-out war with China. Ho did not 
merely voice these opinions in private rec¬ 
ommendations to Washington. He shouted 
them to everyone who would listen. 

When he was directed to clear any public 
pronouncements with his superiors, he fla¬ 
grantly defied the directive. 

If MacArthur’s coup had succeeded, he 
would have In effect engineered a successful 
military uprising against civilian authority, 
which Is a pillar of our democracy. 

If MacArthur’s coup had succeeded, the 
coalition of free nations In the United Na¬ 
tions would have been destroyed and we 
would And ourselves engaged In a lonely war 
with China’s millions. 

In the face of MacArthur’s calculated In¬ 
surrection, plainly documented in the ex¬ 
hibits released by the White House early to¬ 
day, the show-down was Inevitable. 

Mr. Truman didn’t start this fight. He 
didn’t seek It, He tried long and hard to 
resolve It without an explosion. 

But each conciliatory gesture increased 
MacArthur’s defiance. The general was lit¬ 
erally engaged In a two-front war; and his 
obsession with his war against the White 
House steacilly overshadowed his Interest In 
the Korean front. 

President Truman was confronted with the 
choice of summary action or total abdication 
of national leadership. 

We applaud his action. 

In tlie clamor that has already begun 
the Republican strategists and their type¬ 
writer commandos will valiantly strive to 
befuddle the country, 

They will attempt to prove that the only 
issue in the dispute was whether General 
MacArthur should have been allowed to use 
Chlang Kai-shek’s Idle troops. 

In reality, of course, what MacArthur 
was proposing was no such limited and 
luxurious course. He was propf)sine—and 
on tills point he was more honest tlian his 
political cheer leaders—total war with China. 
He was proposing an Infinitely greater com¬ 
mitment of American troops to China than 
any now contemplated. None of Ills political 
supporters has dared to spell out the dimen¬ 
sions of his dream. 

The MacArthur blueprint for the con¬ 
quest of Asia inevitably collided with all 
UN efforts to achieve peace In Korea. Tliat 
was the heart of the rising anti-MacArthur 
resentment among our allies. That was the 
basic c^usc of the deepening divisions in the 
free world. 

Today the fog may seem thick on Capitol 
Kill but tlie ouster of MacArthur has cleared 
the international air. 

It has cemented the unity of free men. 
It ha.s destroyed any moral uncertainty about 
our cause In Korea. It has once again put 
the Issue of war or ponce where It belongs— 
squarely up to the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. 'Ti'uman’s action has blasted the big¬ 
gest propaganda guns of the commissars in 
Europe and Asia alike. We do not know 
wlicthor new mediation efforts in Korea will 
succeed or fall. We do know there can be 
no doubt anywhere in the world about re- 
sponriblll’y for prolongation of the war. 
The President’s dismissal of MacArthur in 
Itself reaffirms the Integrity of the goals 
which we end our allies have proclaimed in 
Korea. 

The irresponslbles will have their field day. 
Puny men who would rather fight Harry S. 
Truman than build freedom’s defenses 
against Communist aggression will aim all 
their pop-guns at the President. But Mr. 
Truman will gain new respect and affection 
from men of good will at home and abroad 
for his gallantry under fire. There are no 
persuasive words of restraint we can address 
the know-nothings at this Juncture: but 
we are sure that thousands of citizens who 
appreciate the nature of the President’s 
ordeal will let him know their feelings now. 
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In recent weeks many eminent Republican 
philosophers and essayists have suggested 
that the only real question confronting the 
country was whether MacArthur would let 
Mr. Truman remain in the White House. 

Mr. Truman has given them their answer. 
In doing so he has reaffirmed the dignity of 
his office and the strength of our free 
Institutions. 

[Prom the New York Post of April 11, 1051] 
The Cracksowk 
(By Max Lerner) 

The crackdown on Ocn. Dougins Mac¬ 
Arthur by President Truman had to c >me. 
And it is well that It came when it did In¬ 
stead of being delayed again and again. 
There could never have been any doubt on 
the main Issue, which was not the question 
of policy In Asia but the question of who has 
the right to shape the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless it took courage for President 
Truman to do what he did. When a general 
hurls a direct challenge at the whole civilian 
authority of the American Government, and 
rcfu.'-es to conduct his command except on 
the terms of his own political high policy, 
his challenge cannot be met by apiieasement 
or double-talk or cowardly acquiescence. 

There is only one way to meet It, and that 
is by the resolution and courage which the 
President has shown. 

Tills MacArthur crisis Is the first major 
internal crisis of the military caste that 
America has had to meet during this era of 
world WOTS, To find anything like its equal 
one must look to the political adventures of 
the Reichswehr generals or of the military 
dictatorship of Latin America. Since the 
days of Cromwell the British, with their 
common sense and their discipline, have 
managed to steer clear of such crises. Amer¬ 
ica has had the good fortune to have mili¬ 
tary heroes like Elsenhower and Marshall, 
Bradley and Nimltz, who have had a basic 
concern for civilian democratic practices. 
Even the Billy Mitchell affair and th.; recent 
battle of the Pentftgon over the admirals have 
been minor compared with the MacArthur 
crisis. 

The fl.r?.t result of the President’s decision 
is bound to be healthy. America itself w'as 
caught in a conflict of loyalties, between 
loyalty to democratic government, and loy¬ 
alty to a flaming military symbol who had 
become a hero and myth to many, and an 
antiadministration messlah who could never 
do wrong. Such a conflict of loyalties be¬ 
tween a military hero and a democratic so¬ 
ciety Is bound to end in disaster unless It Is 
decisively resolved. 

We are also caught In a crisis of confidence 
in the United Nations, and among our allies 
In Western Europe and in the Near East and 
India. Another few weeks of this crisis, and 
the whole fabric of understanding that wc 
had labored for years to build up with our 
allies would have toppled in ruins. 

Now that crisis of confidence has been re¬ 
solved, and the free world can once more 
stand together in unity against the threat 
of Kremlin imperialism, in Asia and Europe 
as well. 

But It would be folly to believe that the 
MacAithur criF.ls Is now over. In one sense 
the rough part of it has Just begun. The 
real fight Is still ahead. 

Don’t underestimate MacArthur’s flair for 
the dramatic, or his sense of destiny at whose 
service his dramatic sense functions. 

Will he accept his dismissal from his high 
posts, and come home as a private cltleeu 
determined to do nothing to split his country 
further and exploit the split? Or will he 
lend hlB name and fame and personality to 
a movement that can fan all the worst 
hatreds and the most inflammable emotions 
in the Nation? 

In The Riddle of MacArthur, John Gunther 
says there is much of the old-fashioned 
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nineteenth century political liberal In him. 
I hope Gunther will bo proved right, for a 
nineteenth century liberal—or a twentieth 
century one for that matlcr-^would never 
dream of pushing his fight to the edge cf 
civil strife. Will MacArthur show that .kind 
of restraint? 

One can guess that on his return to Amer¬ 
ica from which he has been absent so long, 
MacArthur will be received by a considerable 
segment of the press and Congress and the 
people both us a liero and a martyr. I have 
been traveling currently in the deeply Re¬ 
publican territory of Rochester and Buffalo, 
and many of the people with whom I have 
discussed MacArthur give him an almo.st 
grotesque idolatry and have made him the 
symbol of all their anxieties and frustrations. 
Both those who want the Korean war ex¬ 
tended and those who think wc should never 
have entered it link hands in supporting him 
and cursing Truman and Acheson. 

Once the big batteries among the Congress 
Republicans and the press reactionaries 
start firing, the dm wUl be deafening. This 
Is what MacArthur has all along counted on, 
and the threat of this was his trump card. 
He is now probably ready to play it. 

President Truman has known all this, 
which Is what makes his act all the more 
courageous. He lias shown himself willing 
to meet one of tlie peak crises of his Presi¬ 
dency unflinchingly. 

He has been patient, all too patient, for 
months. He has given MacArthur the bene¬ 
fit of every doubt, shown him every deference. 

Surely never in the history of a democracy 
has a civihan government acted so patiently, 
and never has a military man so blatantly 
goaded it and Jibed at it. 

In the end there was no other answer but 
to show that the foreign policy of the United 
States is shaped in the United States, by the 
people we have elected to shape it, and not 
at the whim of a supreme commander In 
Tokyo. 

Wagner once had the fantasy of a Gotter- 
damerung. or Twhlight of the Gods, in which 
they went down with a magnificent crash, 
pulling the plUars of the world down after 
them. It remains to see whether MacArthur 
has still this delusion of Wagnerian grandeur. 

If there is to be a fight, there is no ques¬ 
tion tliat American democracy will win. 
But what a tragic waste it will mean at a 
time when every energy is needed lor the 
larger world crisis. 


Indian Benefits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, April 12. 1951 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to have the following recent article 
concerning our American Indians, writ¬ 
ten by George Sokolsky, brought to the 
attention of the Members of the House: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Every day there is something new to dis¬ 
cover in the United States. ’This country 
is so big and varied, and in each section 
the people are so different. 

The other day I was In Tucfioii, Arlk.., und 
1 went to the Rotary Club there to listen 
to the chief of the Papagos deliver one of 
the most eloquent speechess tliat I had ever 
heal'd. 

His name Is Thomas A. Segundo and lie 
is so obviously a leader cl men that were 
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he not an Indian— a ward of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior—^he could have been a 
Member of Congress without any loss to that 
august body. 

What struck me so closely Is that we. who 
are so eager to aid every nation on earth, 
do practically nothing for those from whom 
we have taken this country; that we violate 
our treaties with them: and that there are 
bills in Congress, at the present moment, 
designed to rob them, to steal their lands, 
and to deprive them of the few benefits re¬ 
maining to them. 

Perhaps we need a point 4 program for 
the American Indian right here at home. 

Millions, If not billions of dollars, have 
been spent by the American taxpayer on 
the Indian Bureau, but there Is little evi¬ 
dence to show benefits to the Indian from 
these expenditures. In fact, it would seem, 
from the results, that the design of the 
Bureau has been to make the Indian more 
dependent upon the bureaucrats. 

The Papagos, for instance, can report that 
they have fewer schools and hospitaliza¬ 
tion facilities than 10 years ago. 

Most Americans might look at the figure of 
2.85r).u:^4 acres that the Papagos have as a 
re.servation, and assume that they are land 
rich. But Arizona is an arid country, its 
desert land.s being among the least produc¬ 
tive in the United States. 

I am told that in many parts of the West 
the Indian reservations arc on bad lands 
where living is difficult unless oil or minerals 
are found and the Indians are not robbed. 

We know too little about these peo])le 
whom we conquered. We. who have the ad¬ 
vantage of living here, owe them at least the 
debt of fair treatment. 

I have on several occasions in these pieces 
culled attention to the facts that the so- 
called pigmented peoples of the world. In 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, distrust the United 
States more than they do Soviet Russia. 

Th-’ reason is that they arc more oflfended 
by our social attitude toward the pigmented 
people in our midst. 

Soviet Russia has taken full advantage of 
this and has conducted a long and successful 
propaganda against thi.s country on the basis 
of what they call white supremacy. 

While not accepting the Russian version 
of our social position. I cannot deny that 
they have presented a picture which Chinese, 
Indians, Iranians, Pakistani, and all the peo¬ 
ples of Alncn accept as true. 

In Korea many of our major difficulties 
have arisen from the belief that all Ameri¬ 
cans hate and like to kill those who are not 
white. 

This presents a serious problem for a na¬ 
tion which is seeking allies among these very 
peoples. Certainly our treatment of the 
American Indian confirms the suspicion of 
uni airness Even 11 we cannot be re.spon- 
sible for w'hat our ancestors did, we must 
avoid doing more of the same, and if we 
do not behave decently for the sake of the 
American Indian, we might from the stand¬ 
point ol national self-interest. 

I w^as told that some of the most out¬ 
rageous bills introduced In Congress are 
designed to rob the Indian of his lands in 
the Interest of oil companies which know of 
oil depo.slts beneath the soil. 

It would be advantageous to the United 
States to give the Indian a square deal, to 
make him an Independent citizen, and to 
protect him in his economic rights. We 
have taken a good country from him. 

We have treated other peoples whom we 
have conquered, the Cubans, the Filipinos, 
the Japanese, and the Germans, with fair¬ 
ness. We can treat the Indians with fairness 
and Justice. 

Money wasted by a Washington bureau 
dties not always Indicate benefits to those 
who require them. Perhaps If we consulted 
tile Ani'^rlcan Indians, they might come up 
with a better program than we have yet seen. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, to the Federated Legislative 
Committee of Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI'IED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address by 
me at Harrisburg last Tuesday, Apv^i 
at the annual luncheon of the Fedex.it,. J 
Legislative Committee of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follow's: 

It is an inspiration to meet again with 
this courageous group of God learing men 
and women. 

Over the years you have manned the ram¬ 
parts defending good government. You have 
battled bravely lor law and order, the Con¬ 
stitution and the American way of life. 

Year after year you have taken part In 
government in order that we may have good 
law'.s and that good men may have aid in 
prouerly a'-'ministering them. 

Never in the history of the United States 
have we needed organizations like yours as 
much as we do today. 

Our country is confronted with so many 
dangers. Peoiile point to the dangers but 
take no action. They fail to realize that in 
Americn the laws arc pas.sed and enlorrecl 
by the people. The source of all power is in 
the hands of the people if they will assert 
lheiii.selves. 

The greatest danger to America is not from 
without. It is from within. The real dan¬ 
gers are here at home. 

The terrible revelations we have hud dur¬ 
ing the last few months should shake us out 
of our complacency. 

There has been brought forcefully to our 
attention the existence of widespread evils 
wdiicli threaten the foundations of free gov¬ 
ernment. 

There has been produced clear and con¬ 
vincing evidence that men in high Govern¬ 
ment places have betrayed the responsi¬ 
bilities enti listed to them. 

yje have been told how racketeers and 
gambling syndicate.s have gained wealth and 
powTr through corrupt alliances with .some 
law oiilorcemcnt officers and crooked poli¬ 
ticians. 

These shocking disclosures should have 
only one mediiiiig. They should be a cull 
to every decent, self-respecting American to 
engage in relentless war against the forces of 
vice and lawle.s.sne.ss. 

Senator Fulbiught stated the case very 
clearly when he said: 

*Tt is bad enough to have corruption in 
our midst but It is worse If It is to be con¬ 
doned and accepted as Inevitable.” 

It has been proposed that we formulate 
a new statement of ethical standards and 
moral principles for the conduct of public 
affairs. 

That might bo helpful, but 1 believe we 
can place complete reliance upon the eternal 
truths that have guided men of good will on 
the path of honor and righteousness since 
the dawn of Christianity. 

No man In possession of his mental facul¬ 
ties Is unable to distinguish between right 


and wrong. Even those whose vision Is 
blinded by selfiahnesB, greed, and the desire 
for quick riches are aware of what Is good 
and what is In violation of law or morality. 

No man-made code of ethics can replace 
the guide to human conduct set forth In the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, and 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Obedience to the laws of God and man Is 
the foundation of good citizenship and good 
government. 

Patriotism, religion, and high moral stand¬ 
ards are fundamental qualities without 
which no nation can go forward. 

Regardless of Its form of government, re¬ 
gardless of the laws placed upon Its books, 
no nation can rise above the moral and 
spiritual standards of Its people. 

No community can be better than Its 
liidlvldunls. 

That is why I say that every good citizen, 
every man and woman who worships at the 
altar of God. should take an Intelligent, 
patriotic, and militant part In government. 

That means taking part In politics. It 
means working for the election of men of 
integrity and high character--dedicated to 
public service rather than personal power 
or private gain. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
liigher .standard of morality, to in.splre 
dee])cr respect for the Inw^ and to assure con¬ 
fidence In the integrity of our officials and 
oiir courts. 

An Informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight tr.anslorm corruption into sound 
government by turning grafting officials out 
of ollice. 

In his testimony before the Kefnuver 
Crime Investigating Committee. J. Edgar 
Hoover. Director of the FBI. made this sig¬ 
nificant statement, and I quote: 

"If the laws against gambling were ear- 
ne.stiy and vigorously enforced, organized 
gambling w^ouJd be eliminated W'lthln 48 
hours In any enmmunily in the land.” 

1 agree wiioleheartedly with Mr Hoover 
but I know that permanent results cnnnnt 
be achieved without a great awakening of 
civic responsibility. 

The most efTertive leadership In that direc¬ 
tion should, and must, come from the pulfiit 
and irotn the great body ol laymen wdio hold 
official positions In our church organizations. 

Tile ills from whicli our Nation suffers to¬ 
day can be overcome 11 we have a strong, 
militant church, battling dav in and day out, 
for good sound, clean, economic Government. 

That means fighting for a scjlvent America. 
It means vigorous and aggressive action 
against all forms of wauste and extravagance 
In Government spending. It means doter- 
mlned oppo.sition to unsound fiscal policies, 
unbalanced budgets, excc.sslvc taxation, in¬ 
creasing public debt, and the destructive 
force of runaway infiatlon. 

We must remember that Jiankruptcy is the 
Inevitable consequence ol spending beyL)nd 
one’s means, whether by an individual or a 
government. And wc must take warning 
from history that national bankruptcy al¬ 
ways brings a totalitarian form of < overn- 
ment. That means the lo.ss of all Individual 
freedom, including the most precious of all, 
freedom ol religion. 

Therefore, I say to you men and women of 
the church, clean and decent government is 
yoiu* business. Economy in government is 
your business. 

There must be a real understanding of 
patriotic Americanism, All must recognize 
the sovereignty of God and the immortality 
of the soul. Then wc shall have brother¬ 
hood among men. Churches and nations will 
unite for peace and good will In the world. 

Lastly, in this period of stress and uncer¬ 
tainty we should all live so we may be count¬ 
ed on the Lord’s side. 

That will give us an army of such strength 
and with such faith that none can defeat us. 
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Imm%ratioii Bfllt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 6, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to dii‘ect the attention of my 
colleagues to the following resolution^ 
which was adopted by the United States 
Grand Lodge, Independent Order Brith 
Abraham, with reference to pending im¬ 
migration bills. I heartily endorse the 
recommendations set forth therein. 

Whereas for more than 2 years commlt- 
tres of the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have been studying and conduct¬ 
ing hearings lor the purpose of revising the 
United States immigration and nationality 
laws; and 

Whereas hearings on bills Introduced by 
Senator Pat McCarran, Representative 
Prancth E. Walter, and Representative 
Emanitel CELI.ER RTe now being held In 
Washington before a Joint House and Senate 
Judiciary Committee: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Independent Order 
Brith Abraham go on record that the sections 
of the proposed bill the order is Interested In 
arc: 

1. To support the pooling of unused quo¬ 
tas. which would utilize unused portlonR of 
annual quotas and make them available to 
other qualified Immigrants so as to assure 
the udmi.sslon of the over-all total of 154,000 
Immigrants per year as originally fixed by 
Congress. 

2. To support maximum review of Judicial 
and administrative rulings and to support 
the proposal for tlie establishment of a Visa 
Review Board, the same as presently exists 
in the Immigration* and Naturalization 
Service. 

3. To oppose any provisions in the bill 
which do away with or fall to include pro¬ 
visions for statutes of Umitations. 

4. I’o oppose the principle of selective Im¬ 
migration on the ground that It approaches 
the Immigrant from an economic stand¬ 
point; regards Immigrants os commodities, 
and Ignnvcs the basis of traditional Ameri¬ 
can hnnilgration policies. 

5. To support the principles of equal treat¬ 
ment of involuntary members of totalitarian 
groups, whether of the left or right. 

G. To favor the use of the latest possible 
census period as a basis for computing quo¬ 
tas so as to take into account the latest 
changes for distribution of population. 

7. To support liberalization of the provi¬ 
sions for .suspension of deportation, and not 
to remove the existing law which requires 
either a stated period of residence or proof 
that deportation would rc.^ult in hardship. 

Louis A. Weissman, 

Grand Master, 
Adolph Steun, 

Grand Secretary, 

The CommmiiBts Rejoice Over the Re¬ 
moval of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial in the Times-Herald of 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

April 13.1951, by Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher, expresses quite ac¬ 
curately the sentiments that are dis¬ 
closed by true Americans from whom I 
am receiving communications. 

The Communists have infiltrated into 
the key positions of our Government 
throughout a long period of time, and 
have practically taken over our foreign 
policies. Some years ago 1 published at 
my own expense a list of over 600 alleged 
Communists in Government, and gave 
the name and address of each, and 
claimed no immunity for mentioning 
their names and alleged communism. I 
circulated this list among all of the Le¬ 
gion posts of my district. This was years 
before present developments. 

I have called attention time and again 
In the Record of the activities of Alger 
Hiss in the trade-agreements program. 

It will be recalled that I warned the 
House that a large percent of the 101 
experts who went to the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence to deal with tariff rates were Com¬ 
munists. 

The time has long since passed when 
the American people can afford to sur¬ 
render their vital interests to these sub¬ 
versive elements, domestic and foreign, 
that arc now applauding the removal of 
General MacArthur in the Far East. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am Inserting as a part of my 
remarks the editorial to which I have 
referred: 

Little Lies To Support the Bic Lie 

The Communist Party In the United States 
has cntliusln.stlcally endorsed the dismissal 
of General AlacArthur, calling him an *‘ultra- 
warinonger" and “the Caesar of the Pacific.’* 
They know their real enemies Irom their pre¬ 
tended ones. 

The British Socialists are ecstatic, for 
they really procured MacArthur’s dismissal 
through their tool. Acheson. the Anglo- 
CunacUan friend of traitors. They hate the 
general because his efforts to rehabilitate 
Japan threaten them with a trade rival. 
Tiiey are iinxiou.*! to give Korea uuci Formosa 
to the Communists as a bribe for their reten¬ 
tion of Hong Kong. 

The French arc also exultant. Their polit¬ 
ical structure Is so permeated with com¬ 
munism that they can organize neither In- 
dustrv nor an army effectively enough to de¬ 
fend them.selves. Their contributions to the 
United Nations forces in Korea have been 
minuscule, and they resent the use of Amer¬ 
ican forces there. The French want those 
divisions in Europe to give Prance the pro¬ 
tection her people will not give themselves. 

nation shocked 

The people who are shocked and horrified 
hy Mr. Truman’s dismissal of the Nation’s 
greatest soldier are the voters of the United 
States. Their spontaneous protests have 
overwhelmed the telegraph offices of Wash¬ 
ington. Thousands of their messages demand 
the impeachment of Truman and Acheson. 

Mr. Truman went on the radio Wednesday 
night In an effort to stem this national tide 
of anger. He and Acheson realized that they 
had fired the general for saying what the 
people of the Nation think. It war, therefore 
necessary for Truman to defend his foreign 
policy, particularly in Asia. That policy Is 
based on a big He, the big He of collective 
security. Its defense required a series of 
little falsehoods and half truths. 

“If history has taught us anything,** as¬ 
serted Mr. Truman, "It Is that aggression 
anjrwhere In the world is a threat to peace 
everywhere In the wwld." 

This Is a lie, often repeated to Justify kill¬ 
ing American youths in every swamp or des- 
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ert on the globe. In the role of world police¬ 
men. If aggression anywhere b; a threat to 
peace everywhere, why Is Mr. Truman silent 
about British aggression against the free na¬ 
tion of Egypt; about British exploitation of 
Iranian oil that is threatening to drive the 
Persians Into the arms of Russia; about 
French enslavement of Moroce.o, and all the 
other aggressions of European colonialism'^ 

He dwell on free nations banding together 
for collective security. This Is a double- 
barreled lie. There are no free countries 
aside from the United States, Scandinavia, 
and Switzerland. Brltuin is a Socialist tyr¬ 
anny at home and a colonial tyranny abroad. 
France combines ComniuiiLst decay with tot¬ 
tering Imperialism. Both have succumbed 
to the theory that man is the property of 
the state, which Truman seeks to Inflict on 
us. and that means the death of freedom. 

As for collective security, -where Is it? We 
provide the security, and the rest of the 
world does the collecting. The United Na¬ 
tions Is a fraud. It reluctantly endorsed Mr. 
Truman’s unconstitutional war In Kore-a, 
and has been doing everything In its povv’cr 
since to placate the Communl.'^ts and give 
them across the conference table what they 
have failed to win by arms. 

LIMITED WAR IS ITSELF A LIE 

Mr. Ti-uman said that in Korea v/e have 
taught the enemy a lesson. In the next 
breath he said that the enemy Is building up 
forces for a new attack. What he didn't say 
Is that this rally of Communist strength is 
being accomplished with his approval and 
asKistanr.c. His directive of March 20 for¬ 
bade General MacArthur to go in force 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. This is 
what Mr. Truman calls limited w'ar. It la 
not limited merely to Korea. It is limited 
to South Korea. 

“Limited war” Is In Itself a He. What is 
being conducted In Korea, by direction of 
Truman and the United Nations, is a war 
without an objective and without end. This 
Is supposed to keep us out of a general war. 
Communist China fights us, but wc are not 
to fight China. Tlicre is nothing limited 
about the casualties that this folly has in¬ 
flicted on America. 

Mr. Truman quite obviously doesn’t want 
a military victory in Korea because the 
British, who dominate his policy, don’t want 
one. This sell-out to the Reds is already 
prepared. They are to have Formosa and 
a seat In U. N., the British promise. In these 
clrcum.stances Mr. Truman’s conditions for 
peace in Korea become a mockery. 

He says that fighting must stop, concrete 
steps must be taken to Insure against re¬ 
sumption of fighting, and there must be an 
end to the aggression. This, he says, will 
prepare the way for the unification of Korea 
and the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

These are empty words. They cannot 
mean what Mr. Truman wants people to be¬ 
lieve they mean. If he and the United Na¬ 
tions pursue such a program, Korea will bo 
unified, but it will be os a Red Korea. 

He would withdraw foreign forces. That 
leaves the North Korean Communist Army 
the master of the peninsula. 

Mr. Truman’s Joint chiefs of staff only re¬ 
cently reported that It had no supply of such 
infantry weapons as mortars and machine 
guns with which to arm Idle South Korean 
reserves. Those weapons, apparently, are 
earmarked for Europe. The Truman pro¬ 
gram. hia speech makes apparent, is to 
liquidate his Korean misadventure In order 
•to prepare American conscripts lor a new 
slaughter across the Atlantic. 

Truman’s folly is as appalling as his false¬ 
hoods. 

He and his Sven<;all, Arbf'pon, must be 
Impeached. 
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Scandal Marked White House Since 
Truman Took Over Rule 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
deluge of telegrams and letters from the 
highways and byways of the Nation and 
from people in all walks of life, protest¬ 
ing the middle-of-the-night action of 
President Truman in firing General Mac- 
Arthur and the bitterness which his ac¬ 
tion has engendered on the home front 
is due in a large measure to the nausea 
inflicted on the people by the Truman 
administration. 

This latest episode came almost 6 years 
ago to the day from the time the ex-Mis¬ 
souri haberdasher, who had been rescued 
by Tom Pendergast, was shoved behind 
the Chief Executive’s desk in the White 
House. 

On that occasion, Mr. Truman likened 
his feelings to having a load of hay fall 
on him. Almost each new act and each 
new utterance emphasizes the existence 
of the effects of such an experience. 

Millions of Americans arc suffering 
from an ailment which the family physi¬ 
cian used to call overloaded stomach. 
They are sick at stomach and weary at 
heart. The high blood pressure among 
the citizens, brought on by the Mac- 
Arthur removal, is as much a flare-up 
from national malnutrition caused by 
absence of grounds for confidence in offi¬ 
cials in charge of foreign and domestic 
affairs in Washington as anything else. 

This malady has been induced and 
aggravated by ptomaine poisoning from 
such things as 5-percenters, mink coats, 
deep freezers, perjury, disclosures of alli¬ 
ances between politicians and crooks, 
and ill-framed utterances from the 
White House in men’s room language, 
concerning punched noses to be forth¬ 
coming when the Chief Executive turns 
in the keys to the White House because 
certain newspapermen have not always 
said honeyed words about the President 
and his family. 

American citizens are once again prov¬ 
ing; themselves a patient lot. The Pres¬ 
ident would do well to look about him for 
this trait in his fellow citizens and try 
to absorb some of it himself in these 
trying times. 

Americans have had the atom-bomb 
secret stolen from them by Communist 
spies and yet heard the Chief Executive 
berate a congressional committee at¬ 
tempting to expose Moscow-directed 
espionage operations. They have 
learned of the theft of top-flight Gov¬ 
ernment secrets and yet heard the Sec¬ 
retary of State say “he would not turn 
his back” on one of his aides accused in 
the plot. The aide, incidentally, was 
convicted of perjury and is now in jail. 

They have tolerated a long list of 
scandals that have decorated the Tru¬ 
man Pair Deal administration like a 
Christmas tree. 


A Washington newspaper, the Times- 
Hcrald, has summarized these scandals 
which have been Inflicted on the public 
since Mr. Truman became boss in the 
White House. It appears they will have 
historical significance in this great and 
tragic era, and for that reason I am ask¬ 
ing that the article be made a part of 
the Congressional Record: 

Scandal Marked ^Vhite Hottse Since Truman 

Took Over Rule—Favoritism, Influence 

Order op the Day Punctuated with 

Freezers, Mink Coats 

The Truman administration has been 
pockmarked by scandals almost from the day 
Harry S. Truman raised his right hand In 
the Cabinet room of the executive offices and 
became the thirty-third President of the 
United States. 

While the new Chief Executive humbly 
begged for help in c.arrying out the task 
thrust upon his shoulders by death, an army 
of cronies, friends, political pals, and rela- 
tlve.s went to work to help themselves mostly 
at the expense of taxpayers. 

Favoritism and influence became the order 
of the dny. Flxer.s, swindlers, manipulators. 
Communist spies, and Red fellow travelers 
operated within the administration and even 
from within the White House. 

scandals gai.ore 

The administration has been marked by 
scandals bursting in the air. These include 
favors, vote frauds, deep freezes, mink coats, 
vast profits for pals, spying, treason, 5 per¬ 
cent operations, and other forms of graft 
and corruption. 

Administration apologists maintain that 
Mr. Truman doesn’t know about the corrup¬ 
tion around him. Critics maintain he doesn't 
care. The record is at hand to speak for 
Itself. 

Shortly after he became Vice President. Mr. 
Truman flew to Kansas City to attend the 
funeral of Tom Penderga.st, boss of the no¬ 
torious Kan.sa.s City Democrntle machine, 
who had not long before been released from 
prison lor income-tax eva.sion. Penderga.st 
had picked Mr. Truman, after ho had failed 
as a haberdasher, and launched him into 
politics. For loyal service to the machine 
Pendergast made him a Senator. 

fired rENDERCAST'S JAII-ER 

Almo.st his first act as President wa.s to fire 
Maurice Milligan, United State.s attorney 
general In Kan.sa.s City. Milligan had put 
Penderga.st In Jail. Mr. Truman also fired 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, who had 
refused to remove Milligan. 

Mr. Truman won the senatorial election In 
1934 by 41,000 votes. The majority came 
from Kansas City where the Pendergast ma¬ 
chine had long been and still is adept at 
stealing votes. In the 1934 election the an¬ 
nounced count showed 120,180 vote.s for Mr. 
Truman and only 1,221 for his opiioncnt. 

Two years later a Federal Judge started a 
clean-up which ended in removing 58,881 
ghost votes from the Kansas City polling lists. 

In the August 1946 primary vote frauds 
were charged and ballots were Impounded. 
On a night In May 1947. while Mr. Truman 
was sleeping In a hotel a few blocks away, 
the courthou.se safe, containing the ballots, 
was dynamited and the ballots were stolen. 
No one was ever prosecuted for the crime. 

PARDONED IN VOTE FRAUD 

A few months later Mr. Truman pardoned 
Mrs. Frances Ryan, one of 63 Kansas City 
election frauders, and restored her civil 
rights. This cog in the Pendergast machine 
was convicted for her part in 1936 vote 
frauds. The White House described the par¬ 
don as routine. 

Last year another scandal exploded in Kan¬ 
sas City with fatal results. As the Senate 


Crime Committee was investigating the alli¬ 
ance between crime and the Democratic ma¬ 
chine in that city, Charles Binagglo, gang¬ 
ster. was slain with his bodyguard in a Demo¬ 
cratic ward headquarters. Binagglo met his 
death underneath a picture of Truman. 

Binagglo’s nssnsslnation blocked his plans 
to Invest $200,000 in the New Mexico pumice 
enterprise of David F. Wallace, brothor-ln- 
law of the President. Wallace became in¬ 
terested In developing pumice when It ap¬ 
peared that the material might be used in 
building blocks more impervious to atomic 
radiation than other building materials. 
The involved fortunes of Pumex, a corpora¬ 
tion formed to follow the development, have 
never been untangled by Congress. 

Prom the outset of his administration Mr. 
Truman doled out plums to his pals and 
cronies with the lavish hand of a medie¬ 
val monarch. Ability counted for nothing 
against friendship. 

MRS. TRUMAN ON PAYROLL 

The President began doling out Federal 
largesse when he was a Senator. He put Mrs. 
Iriiman on his senatorial payroll and even¬ 
tually raised her to $4,000 a year. When 
this became u scandal because Mrs. Truman 
did not go to his office It was explained that 
Mrs. Tinman helped her husband at home 
by reading Missouri newspapers. Daughter 
Margaret has parlayed the White House and 
an undistinguished voice Into one of the 
highest paying radio contracts. 

It was not long before activities of the 
President's official family were revealed. Brig. 
Gen, Wallace H. Graham, the President’s 
personal physician, was loiind to have been 
trading In the grain market, using inside 
information to make profits. Instead of be¬ 
ing removed, he was promoted. 

FIVE-PERCENTEll J ATI,ED 

Major General Vaughan, the Pre.sUlerit’s 
military aide, was revealed to have accepted 
seven deep fieezes in return for fiivor.s 
granted. One of the freeze.'? went to Mrs. 
Truman. Vaughan pulled many wires even 
to getting scarce materials for a rac^ track 
when veterans were clamoring for homes. 

The deep freezes were an Incident In the 
scandal of influence peddling by persons who 
charged 5 percent lor their wire piilllug. 
The inquiry by Congress resulted m only 
one Jail sentence—that for John Maragon, 
a one-time Kansas City b(K>tbl!iek. who was 
sentenced to Jail for perjury. Invest igat nrs 
charged him with making $120,000 in a 5-yepr 
period when he had sworn his income was 
only $30,000. 

Donald Dawson, White House administra¬ 
tive u.s.slslant on personnel, is the latcj^t 
member of the Truman ofileml lunilly to 
be Involved in scandal. He is chaiged with 
employing influence to win RFC loan.'? lor 
friends and deserving Democrats He has 
refii.sed to appear belore n Senate subcom¬ 
mittee Investigating the RFC. Mr Truman 
has not made him appear to tell his story. 

Mrs. Lauretta Young, a White Hou.se ste¬ 
nographer, got a $9,500 pastel mink coat, 
which has figured In the investiration Jo¬ 
seph Rosenbaum, interested in securing RFC 
loans, says he loaned money to her hus¬ 
band, E. Merl Young, so that he might pur¬ 
chase the coat. 

FROM $1,900 TO $60,000 

Mrs. Young was a secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent when he was a Senator. Mr. Truman 
got the husband a Job ns messenger at 
$1,900 a year. When Mr. Truman became 
President, Young became an RFC examiner 
and then an expediter. That Is, he assisted 
persons desiring RFC loans. His income for 
last year was estimated at $60,000 by Sen¬ 
ate investigators. 

The RFC scandal also uncovered a ship 
deal under which a group of administration 
figures and military men made a $2,800,000 
profit on an investment of $100,000. The 
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group Included the late former Secretary 
of State Edward Stettinlue. former Repre¬ 
sentative Joseph Casey, Democrat, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Admiral William P. (Bull) Hal¬ 
sey and Brig. Oen. Julius Holmes. 

The administration is working to shut off 
Investigation of the RFC scandals. It is 
reliably reported that there are available 
almost a thousand Influence letters to the 
RFC. Of these It Is reported that Dawson 
wrote 100, l>emocratic National Chairman 
William Boyle wrote 60 and various Mem¬ 
bers of Congress wrote 800. 

The administration is also seeking to shut 
off the investigation Into crime, which has 
linked Democratic city machines to crime. 
Alliances have been uncovered In Chicago, 
Kansas City, Miami, New York, and other 
cities. 

In New York gangsters were revealed as 
associating with top Democratic figures, in¬ 
cluding former Mayor William O’Dwyer, who 
resigned the mayoralty just before the lid 
blew off the scandal and was appointed am¬ 
bassador to Mexico by Mr. Truman. 

OTHEES GIVEN PAEDON 

James W. Curley, Democratic leader In 
Massachusetts and former mayor of Boston, 
got a pardon from Mr. Truman. He was 
sentenced to prison on a mall-fraud charge. 
Another New Dealer was convicted on the 
eanie fraud. He was Donald W. Smith, for¬ 
mer National Labor Relations Board mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Trum.nn opened prison doors last De¬ 
cember to E. F Prichard, Jr., a protege of 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
wlio was eenteneed to 2 years in jnll for bal¬ 
lot-box stuffing. Ibrichard, a Harvard gradu¬ 
ate. was n N^'w Deal lawyer. 

Other recipients of Truman pardons and 
parole were Joseph M. Schcnck. the motion- 
picture producer who was convicted on In¬ 
come-tax dodging: James Gavin, a pal of 
Vice President By'r.Ki.EY and a contributor to 
the Democratic Party, who ako ran afoul of 
Ineome-tnx laws, and Frank Banning, a 1cv;ol 
thief. Banning admitted his pardon had 
been obtained by pohtical influence. With¬ 
in a year he was put back In Jail under a CO- 
year sentence for shootlnc; a policeman. 

New Dealers and Fi>lr Dealers sent Lo prison 
(1i;ring Mr. Truman’s years In the White 
Hoeu-e include: Forinei liepreseutatlve An¬ 
drew J. May, Democrat, of Kentucky, who 
was convicted of accepting bribes of $53,634 
to further fortunes of an IlllnolB munitions 
firm. Murray and Henry Gar&son, heads of 
the Arm. also went to Jail. 

MaJ. Gen. Bennett E, Meyers of the Air 
Foice, sentenced to prison for inducing a 
former business associate to lie under oath. 
Te.stimony showed that as second ranking 
Army Air Force purchasing officer he took 
profits of $150,000 out of an aviation electric 
corporation. 

Eugene B. Casey, former White House aide 
to PresideiiL Roosevelt, Wfis sentenced to 6 
months In Jail and fined $30,000 in 1047 for 
Income-tax evasion. 

Kenneth Romney, Sergeant at Arms of the 
House for 15 years, was Jailed in 19-17 when 
a $143,863 shortage was found In his ac¬ 
counts. 

The most sensational scandal of the Tru¬ 
man administration has been the disclosures 
of the Influences of Communists and fellow 
travelers In the administration. 

FIELD FLEES TO REDS 

Capstone of this scandal is Alger Hiss, 
who went to Jail last month after appeal to 
the Supreme Court failed on his conviction 
as a perjurer-spy. Mthough Hiss’ spying 
was done under the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion, the Truman administration bent every 
effort to win his release. Even after the 
conviction State Secretary Acheson said he 
would not tuin his back on his pal. 


Henry Julian Wadlelgh and Noel Field, 
State Department officials figured in the Hiss 
trial but were never accused themselves. 
Wadlelgh admitted stealing 400 to 500 docu¬ 
ments and passing them on for relay to 
Moscow. Field fled behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain and Is assumed to be In Russia. 

Judith Coplon, an employee of the Justice 
Department, was convicted of spying by ju¬ 
ries in New York and Washington. The New 
York conviction, which Involved a Soviet 
U. N. attach^, Valentin Oublchcv, was re¬ 
versed and remanded for new trial. A Wash¬ 
ington spying conviction still stands over her. 

William Remington, a Commerce Depart¬ 
ment official, was convicted of lying about 
Communist connections. The administra¬ 
tion had worked to discredit the case against 
him in a general Indictment of Communist 
exposures as “red herrings.” 

BRIDGES CONVICTED AG LIAR 
Harry Bridge.'?, head of the west coast 
longshoremen’s imloii, who was a stanch 
New Dealer, was convicted of lying when he 
swore that he wasn’t a Communist at the 
time he took out naturalization papers. 

The Amerasia case is another phase of the 
admlnl-^tratlon scandal involving Commu¬ 
nists and Communist spying. John S. Serv¬ 
ice, a State Department official, and Philip 
J. Jaffe, editor of the magazine Amerasia, 
were aiiong six persons involved in the case. 

ethers were Kate Mitchell, coeditor of the 
magazine; Andrew Roth, a Navy lieutenant: 
Emanual S. Larsen, another Slate Depart¬ 
ment emplcyce, and Mark S. Gayn. 


Clait Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

KQN. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MA&SACHUSFTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution: 

City of Chelsea. Mass., April 9. 1951. 
Re'=^oi.xjtion Against the Deferment or Col¬ 
lege Students From ENTnaiNc the Mili¬ 
tary Service 

Whereas the President has promulgated 
an order deferring the drafting of college 
students: and 

Whereas the city government of Chel.sea 
consider this an un-Amcrlcau method of all 
citizens bearing the same burden, both jx^or 
and rich: and 

Whereas there should be no class legisla¬ 
tion where the safety of a country Is con¬ 
cerned and all Americans should bear their 
equal rights, privileges, and duties of their 
Citizenship: Now, therefore, we regn^tcr our 
protr.st and urge the I>residont and Congress 
not to enforce this promulgation; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution bo 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vi''e President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of ReproBentutivcs. 
and all the Senators and Congressmen from 
Massachusetts. 

James A. Hani.on. 

In board of aldermen, April 9,1951, adopted. 

Approved, April 11, 1951. 

Joseph A. Melley, 

Mayor, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Joseph A. Tyrhell, 

City Clerk. 
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Senator Wherry Defends General Mac- 
Arthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. KENNETHS. WHERRY 

OF NEBRAFKA 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26'), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Pre.'^ident, the 
American people are deeply disturbed 
over the action of President Truman in 
summarily relieving General oi the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from command of 
United Nations troops in the war in 
Korea. 

Some observations on this tragic ac¬ 
tion were made by the junior Senator 
from Nebraska over the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System last night in reply to a 
radio address by the President the pre¬ 
vious night. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for insertion 
and printing of his address in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Wherry Defends General 
MacArthur 

(Senator Wherry denounces President 
Truman’s removal of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur as supreme commander 
of United Nations forces in the war in Ko¬ 
rea—as Bhabl^y treatment for a great soldier, 
statesman, and patriot: urges congressional 
hearing lor General MacArthur and investi- 
g.atlon of administration’s foreign policies 
and national defense planning.) 

My fellow Americans, the action of Presi¬ 
dent Truman in summarily relieving Gen. 
Pouglab MacArthur from his command over 
the United Nations forces in Korea—and 
from his other hi['h commands in the Pa¬ 
cific—is added evidence ilieie is vital need 
for examination and investigation by the 
Congress of the administration’s foreign 
policies and national defense planning. 

As we survey the world of today, the record 
of failure m foreign policies, that has brought 
us dangerously near another world war, the 
war in Korea dragging along in indecision, 
and increasing the teai-stained pillows 
across the Nation, the exposures of moral 
decay in high places, tiie Government’s 
fiscal situation depending upon deeper and 
deeper drafts upon the taxpayers, the times 
cry aloud for tills Congress to reassert its 
independence and develop a sound national 
defense policy. 

In both foreign policy and national de¬ 
fense partisan political approaches deserve 
the condemnation of every patriotic citizen. 

We must accomplish a united front in our 
dealings with foreign nations. To inject par- 
tisanrhip into national defense planning in 
which the lives and future of our youth are 
nt stake is completely In contradiction with 
the American way. 

But it is the right and duty of every citi¬ 
zen—and especially those of us in the Con¬ 
gress—to offer constructive criticism. ’Ihat 
is the process of our republican form of 
government. 

It is in this spirit that I address you to¬ 
night, and Judging by the flood of telegrams 
and letters which have come to my office, 
and the volume of telephone calls from all 
parts of the country in the last *18 hours, the 
American people arc deeply nhiuroed over 
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the dismissal of General MacArthur, our 
vacillating foreign policy, and our hlt-or- 
xniss national defense planning. 

What the American people want Is na¬ 
tional security. They are asking for a .sound 
program of national defense. They are de¬ 
manding a thorough congressional ventila¬ 
tion of the Truman-MacArthur affair, and 
other phases of the administration’s zigzag. 
Inept foreign policies that have led our Na¬ 
tion to the brink of another world war. 

Cries of "wolf, wolf” and charges that oth¬ 
ers are trying to maneuver the United States 
into another world war, will not enable 
those responsible for our present perilous 
situation to escape the wrath of the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

To charge General MacArthur with at¬ 
tempting to Involve the United States In a 
gigantic war with Red China and precipi¬ 
tate unleashing of a third world war is re¬ 
sented by every thinking American familiar 
with the glorious record of this great states¬ 
man. soldier, patriot. 

The pygmies cannot bring down this 
giant, this tower of strength and deserving 
idol of the American people. 

Compare the monumental record of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur with that of his accusers, 
with their record of moral decay, greed, cor¬ 
ruption. and confusion of these weaklings 
in the Truman administration. 

The result of such a comparison can be 
only an alarm to the American people. 

With all the force that is In me. fellow 
Americans. I ask you to remember the ad¬ 
monition that "eternal vigilance Is the price 
of liberty.” 

The obvious truth is that the ship of state 
Is floundering in a whirlpool of mink coats, 
paternalism, RFC-influenced loans, crooked 
political machines in league with national 
organizations, class arrayed against class, 
and a new scandal the order of the day. 

Yes. fellow Americans, It Is high time to 
become vigilant and militant. Your free¬ 
doms are at stake, and there is danger that 
runaway Inflation will consume the people’s 
wealth and render our beloved country un¬ 
able to stand as the bulwark of freedom 
against the communistic threat, 

Pollyanna speeches by the President that 
he is agaimst war and is trying to prevent 
a third world war are not enough. The 
American people do not que.stion his sin¬ 
cerity or his patriotism. None of us wants 
another world war. But there is an old adage 
that the road to destruction is paved with 
good Intentions, 

Fellow Americans, Gen. Douglas Mnc- 
Arthur needs no defense. He will take care 
of that when he comes home. And this 
leader of our victorioius forces In the Pacific 
In World War II, this wounded hero of 
World War I. will return to his beloved coun¬ 
try In triumph armed with the sword of ex¬ 
perience and a knowledge of economic, j^o- 
lltlcal, and military conditions in the Far 
East un8urpa!3.sed by any living American. 

Oil behalf of many Republican Members 
of the Congress (an overwhelming majority 
of them). I have introduced Into the Senate 
a concurrent resolution, inviting General 
MacArthur to address a Joint meeting of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

An identical resolution has been intro¬ 
duced ill the House by the minority leader, 
Joseph Martin, of Massachusetts, These 
resolutions sliould be adopted by both 
Houses, and we are making every effort we 
can for their adoption. On the floor of the 
Senate I Invited all the members of the 
Democratic Party to Join in support of the 
resolution. 

■ General MacArthur Is entitled to his day 
In court. The American people want to hear 
what General MacArthur has to say. They 
are waiting for his words of wisdom. 

The Nation heard over this mutual n-^t- 
work last night the President’s weak delensQ 


of his shabby treatment of this great general 
and statesman. Now, let us hear from Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. Let’s extend him an Invita¬ 
tion to report to the Congress and to the 
American people. 

But more than fair play Is Involved. Fun¬ 
damental basic issues are at stake. They 
can be resolved only by the Congress as 
representatives of the people, 

I do not question the power of the Presi¬ 
dent as Commander In Chief of the Armed 
Forces to relieve General MacArthur—or any 
other military officer from his command or 
commands. But I do question the wisdom 
of the President in removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur, 

My memories go back to the court martial- 
Ing of Gen. Billy Mitchell, the great ex¬ 
ponent ol air power. Oh, yes; there was a 
roar of condemnation against Billy Mitch¬ 
ell. because he e> posed tiie stupidity of ma¬ 
joring In ground forces where there was 
available the overpowering weapon of air¬ 
planes. 

Billy Mitchell, too, was .smeared and 
finally drummed out ol the air corps by 
court martial. But Billy Mitchell was right 
and—long after his death—the Congress 
belatedly recognized the tremendous service 
he h.ad given to his country. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted and this great 
patriot was decorated posthumously. And 
this Nation owes Billy Mltciiell an ever¬ 
lasting debt of gratitude lor the services he 
performed. 

Again and again the President, li his radio 
address last night, rtated that he \ as trying 
to prevent a third world war. and that hla 
removal of the general was designed to show, 
that It wa.*^ done to prove he docs not want 
a third world war. 

Well, who got us into this war? This is 
Truman's war and let tlio record .shew that 
the Pre.sident did not obtain a declarAtion of 
war by the Congress as the Constitution pro¬ 
vides. 

I have seen no statements by General Mac¬ 
Arthur that he wants a third world wit. I 
have not seen any statement by him that 
he wants to .send American loot soldiers into 
Manchuria. Certainly he has not .suggested 
an all-out war with China. He has advised, 
that the offer of a hall-million anti-Com¬ 
munist Chinese on Formosa to Join the 
United Nations forces should be accepted. 

Is there any reason why these volunteers 
should be rejected? They will take the 
places of thousands ol American boys who 
will be drafted and sent to Korea. 

The North Korea Communists have no 
qualm against accepting the aid of any Com¬ 
munists, whether they be Chinese, Japanese, 
or Russian, 

These anti-Communist Chinese on For¬ 
mosa arc directly Interested In victory lor 
the republican forces of Korea. They de¬ 
sire to aid the St uth Koreans. Why should 
their request lor an opportunity to help 
be denied? Is it better to let your sons 
fight and die in Korea than to let these anti- 
Communist Chinese fight for a toehold to¬ 
ward eventual liberation of their native 
China? 

But, yet, fellow Americans, that is what 
the admlni.strntlon’s policy means. 

General MacArthur has said that the 
United Nations forces are fighting with one 
arm behind their backs, meaning inability 
to bomb Communist supply bases across the 
Yalu River creates a great handicap. 
Everybody knows this is true. General Mac¬ 
Arthur revealed no military secret in point¬ 
ing that out. 

And, fellow Americans, the constitutional 
power of the President—as Commander in 
Chief of j,he Armed Forces—gives him no 
authority to consign American troops to 
fight under conditions in which they cannot 
defend themselves. 


Certainly the Constitution does not give 
the Commander in Chief the power to sub¬ 
ject American boys to enemy fire without 
the right to fire back. 

Certainly this is the position that the 
Commander in Chief has taken in Korea, 
and you can Interpret It no other way. 

Over and over, the President says, he Is 
against a third world war growing out of 
the conflict in Korea. But our forces in 
Korea are now fighting Chinese Reds. They 
arc there by many thousands and there are 
hundreds of thousiunds behind them in 
China. Indications now are that they are 
going to continue to pour into Korea, and 
the fighting against Red Chinese and per¬ 
haps other “volunteer” Communists, will 
continue on and on in Korea. 

And, I ask you, what hope did President 
Truman offer to you, the American people, 
last night for a victorious conclusion of his 
mission to Korea? When will It ever end? 

Ye.s: and lest we forget, fellow Ameri¬ 
cans. It was his mission. He ordered the 
Amerlran forces into action without ap¬ 
proval of tile Congrf‘S.s. He usurped that 
power to make war. He did so without au¬ 
thority of the Congress; and. let me re¬ 
mind you, Congress never has surrendered 
its war-making power to the United Nations. 

It appears, from the President’s radio ad- 
dre.ss, that there is a new policy for our 
forces in Korea. They were sent there origi¬ 
nally to liberate all of Korea, take the of- 
lensive, and punish the North Koreans and 
their helpers into submission. 

But ikjw it is evident wt are to w’age a 
holding action in Korea somewhere near 
the thirty-eighth parallel. Our forces are 
to stand there like the Rock of Gibraltar-- 
beating down the on rushing horde.s Irom 
across the Yalu River. 

We now are to prove to the Communist 
by this firm .stand that it is lolly for them 
to continue the war and they should humbly 
appeal for peace, turn over all of Korea to 
the Koreans, and never make war again. 

Fellow Americans, the President now has 
written off his original venture into Korea 
to defeat the North Koreans and restore 
freedom to the whole country. His new 
policy now is to show the North Koreans 
and Red China that they cannot diivc us 
out 

That’s the Korean policy of the admin- 
i.strntlon. 

O Mr. President, there is not much com¬ 
fort in this outlook. The new strategy 
means more and more tear-stained pillows 
throughout our land. 

This is why the American people want to 
hear General MacArthur. They believe that 
from his vast knowledge and experience in 
the South Pacific, he can recommend a 
better way to uccompiibh vindication for 
the forces ol freedom in Korea. 

There is much more to thi.s desperate 
situation than the mechanic.s of warlare. 
The altitude of Western Europe is obvious 
to the American people. It is quite natural 
that Western Europe would like to have 
priority on America’s manpower and Amer¬ 
ica’s resources. 

Why, the Socialist Government of Great 
Britain, which has not hesitated to permit 
the .sale of war materials to Soviet Russia 
and Red China, and which has conducted a 
thriving business with the Communists 
through Hong Kong, now has the audacity 
to insist that Formosa be turned over to Red 
China and that Red China, the Moscow- 
directed bandits that took over the Re¬ 
public of China, should sit with the United 
States in making a peace treaty with Japan. 

The pattern is familiar. Step by step the 
Dean Acheson policy of appeasement of the 
Communists goes forward. There is re¬ 
joicing tonight among the pro-Communists 
who run in and out of the State Depart¬ 
ment like water through a sieve. Under 
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Mr. Acheson's let*the>dU8t>8ettl« policy In 
Asia, the Reda were able to take over all 
of China and thrust their tentacles south¬ 
ward. 

General MacArthur was In the Pacific all 
of this time. Let us hear from him. Let 
us have the truth, exposing the blackest 
chapter In American history. Let the 
American people know what pressures have 
been brought upon the Truman admin¬ 
istration from Western European countries 
to wind up the Korean war with the best 
face-saver terms possible. 

All of these matters should be thoroughly 
Investigated by the Congress. The United^ 
States Senate In adopting recently a resolu¬ 
tion approving the sending of four ground 
divisions to Europe for Integration into the 
North Atlantic Treaty International army 
served notice upon the President that he 
should obtain the approval of the Congress 
before sending any more divisions over there. 

This was a wholesome Indication of revival 
of the Congress as the policy-making depart¬ 
ment of the Government. It was one road 
block to President Truman’s efforts to estab¬ 
lish a military dictatorship. 

It was notice to the President and his 
power-grabbing clique that the Senate and 
the American people reject his philosophy 
that the President, as Commander In Chief 
of the Armed Forces, can assign them any¬ 
where in the world for any purpose he deems 
In the public Interest, and wherever he alone 
believes American security Is threatened. 

The President Is Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, but he is not a dictator 
over the Nation’s defense policies. Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. 

We Americans don’t believe in divine rights 
for kings or presidents. 

My fellow Americans, there is grave danger 
that unless the Congress develops a sound 
global defense policy the Nation’s manpower 
and resources will be frittered away by the 
administration lu preparedness for a land 
war with Soviet Russia if she attacks. 

The bayonet generals who dominate the 
Pentagon in Washington are calling the sig¬ 
nals in cooperation with Dean Acheson’s 
political manipulations around the globe. 

'The kind of thinking that dominates our 
national defense planning Is reflected in an 
address made by Gen. Omar Bradley, Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the Army 
Day conference In Boston on February 4, 
1949 —and I quote General Bradley: 

“I am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, wc shall once more bo 
forced to gain the Inevitable victory over our 
dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the 
ground.” 

Now, General Bradley has served his Na¬ 
tion with great distinction. We honor him 
for his great contribution to victory in World 
War II, but he plainly wants to prepare for 
war along classical lines, long before the ad¬ 
vent of the war plane. 

General Bradley. General Marshall, Gen¬ 
eral Collins, and the other dominant voices 
In the Pentagon are foot soldiers by training. 
They apparently have never learned the 
lessons In air power that Gen. Billy Mitchell 
gave. 

They fall to recognize that the advent of 
the Intercontinental bomber has revolution¬ 
ized warfare. They refuse to admit that the 
United States now has long-range bombers 
that can fly from this country to any target 
in Russia and back home nonstop. 

They fall to recognize that the Red air 
force Is Just 6 Vi hours away from the United 
States. They Ignore the warning of General 
Vandenberg. a Chief of the Air Force, that 
If Russian long-range bombers strike the 
United States in force, over the North pole, 
70 percent of them would get through and 
reduce um Industrial centers to ashes. 


No, fellow Americans, the bayonet generals 
of the Pentagon want to build a defensive 
army In Western Europe to fight Russia on 
the ground, Russia with her present 175 di¬ 
visions In being, hundreds more available 
within weeks, and backed by 500,000,000 
slave laborers. 

To engage the Russian army on the 
ground, before her war Industrial potential 
has been pulverized by air power, would be 
sheer madness, a reckless, wanton disregard 
for the lives of American boys and a cruel 
hoax upon the people of Western Europe. 

General LeMay testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees on the Wherry resolution, as follows: 

’’General LkMat. Well, sir, I do not believe 
that we need to match Russia division for 
division fighting a full-scale war on the 
ground. I do not believe we should conduct 
a war against Russia In that manner. 

’’Senator Whisby. How would you con¬ 
duct It? 

’’General LxMat. 1 would use the weapons 
at which we are more proficient and better 
capable of providing. We are not capable of 
fighting the Russian Empire by matching 
their manpower. 

* • • * • 

“Senator Whibbt. What would happen to 
the armies of Russia in the field If her war 
potential, the industrial war potential, were 
destroyed at home? 

“General LkMat. An army In the field be¬ 
comes Impotent when It Is not resupplied. 

“Senator Whebrt. So with the destruction 
of Russia’s war potential, the Russian Army 
wouW disintegrate? 

“General LkMat. If they could not be re- 
Bupplled they would become Ineffective. 

“Senator Wjikrrt. If you had to choose be¬ 
tween defense dollars, and I would like to 
spy that I accept the figures of Senator Btro 
that the expenditures of budgets for the 
balance of this fiscal year and next year will 
reach approximately $144,700,000,000. If you 
had to choose defense dollars, what would 
you choose to spend to build the deterrent 
which you think would stop a Russian in¬ 
vasion? 

“General LkMat. I would choose the weap¬ 
on of olr power.” 

That was General LeMay speaking, the man 
who delivered by air the knock-out blows 
that paved the way for victory over Japan, 
blows that made It unnecessary to land foot 
soldiers on the soil of Japan. 

Gen. Carl Bpaatz, who commanded the 
Allied air forces In Western Europe in World 
War II, says, and I quote: 

“A wall of flesh is being built In Western 
Europe.” 

General Spaatz further says that If we had 
been properly prepared in bombers at the 
outset of World War 11 there would have been 
no need lor the Normandy landing. 

My information is there has been a slow¬ 
ing down of orders for long-range bombers, 
the kind that can pulverize Russia's war po¬ 
tential. and a stepping up of orders for tac¬ 
tical planes, to be lased as support for ground 
warfare in Europe If war comes. 

O^ir air power Is being dribbled out, de¬ 
ployed around the world In the fatuous plan¬ 
ning to engage Russia In ground warfare, 
when, for every $1,000,000,000 spent on troops 
for Europe, we can build 280 strategic bomb¬ 
ers which could be used to destroy Russia's 
war Industrial potential. You would be 
shocked if I told you the small number we 
have. 

The American people simply do not have 
the resources to raise, equip, and maintain 
an army In Western Europe big enough to 
stop the Russian hordes and at the same time 
finance an Invincible navy and obtain mas¬ 
tery of the air. 

We should cut our defense cloth to fit the 
pattern. We can afford to obtain mastery 
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Of the air, to build an Invincible navy, and 
we can also afford to finance a mobile army. 

But first priority is mastery of the air. 
Control the air and you control the ground 
under it. 

Fellow Amercans, crucial decisions in na¬ 
tional defense planning are in the making. 
The issue soon will come up In the Con¬ 
gress when appropriations for national de¬ 
fense arc considered. Then it will be up to 
the Congress to determine how the defense 
dollar shall be divided. 

You, my fellow citizens, are the sovereign 
power to determine through your Congress 
how that defense dollar shall be divided and 
how many dollars shall be appropriated. 

Congress, all of us, need tlie advice of such 
great military experts at Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur to help us in determining tnls ques¬ 
tion of high public policy. 

We, the American people, want no more 
Yaltas, no more Tehrans, or Potsdams; no 
more Pearl Harbors; no more secrecy on mat¬ 
ters that affect their lives and fortunes. 

Time and again we Republicans In the 
Congress have offered our full, complete co¬ 
operation with President Truman In devel¬ 
oping some effective foreign policies and 
national defense policies. 

He has ignored the Republican leadership 
of the Congress in the development of both. 

He claims the power of a dictator over our 
national defense policies and in foreign af¬ 
fairs and International policies. We learn 
of his commitments only after they have 
been made, sometimes through the press and 
radio. 

My countrymen, this condition is intoler¬ 
able among free people. Again I appeal to 
the President to work hand in hand with the 
Congress in determining the policies upon 
which the very life of the Republic may 
depend. 

With all kindness in my heart, I urge the 
President to cast aside the radical clique 
that envelops him, to share his heavy bur¬ 
dens with the American people and their 
representatives in the Congress. 

This is the historic way. 

This Is the American way. 

And now, Mr. President, the American 
peoi}Je demand it. 


Public Opmion Poll by Elgin (Ill.) Daily 
Courier-News Upon National Ittuet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP’ THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub¬ 
mit for printing in the Appendix a very 
interesting poll of public opinion which 
was recently compiled by the Elgin (Ill.) 
Daily Courier-News. 

The results are extremely interesting 
from both a local and a national stand¬ 
point and indicates by the size of the poll 
how deeply interested the people are in 
the matters which presently challenge 
the attention of Congress. 

I believe the Elgin Courier-News is to 
be congratulated on this constructive ef¬ 
fort in the field of public service. It will 
enhance citizen interest in the issues be¬ 
fore Congress, in national affairs gen¬ 
erally, as nothing else can do. 
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There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Cumulative and percentage reaults of the 
Elgin {III.) Daily Courier^News readers* 
ballot upon national issues 


TBallot imhlishffi in 1 issue of the paper, Afar. 31, 10/51. 
Ri'sulls iiieliKic those received and tallied Apr. 2-0, 
10611 



Yos 

No 

Not 

vot- 


Votes 

Ter- 

cont 

Votes 

Per¬ 

cent 

niR 

(IXT- 

a'lit) 

Pilotjlri JS-ycar-okls ht> 
driiftoU?--.. 

204 

13.0 

1,817 

84.0 

2.4 

Should tlio Nation 
commit a larpi stand- 
inn arni> to service 
in EuroiH*? _ 

68 

3.1 

2,061 

05.0 

1,0 

Should n cnnprcssionivl 
committee continue 
an invcstipation of 
ornuni/.cd crime and 
Kraft in this country? 

1 

1,097 

92.4 

62 

2.4 

5.2 

Sluinld nondefeiisp 
K|>en<iinK lie cat to 
the bone '.. 

1,875 

86.7 

234 

10. H 

2.5 

Slioiild ('oiiKre''S act 
to rid e\erj depart¬ 
ment of the (lovern- 
in<‘nl of Commu¬ 
nists?... 

2,127 

98.4 

11 

.5 

1.1 

Sliould the State De¬ 
partment t>e oviT- 
hauled from top to 
bottom*'. 

2,060 

95.7 

44 

2.0 

2.3 

Should tile I’rcsnlcnt 
be pn'venled from 
coramittuiK Ameri¬ 
can iiiantmiMT to 
tindoclaix'd war's?_ 

2,067 

95.6 

76 

3.4 

1.0 

Should tlie Nation 
adopt iinUer.sHj mil¬ 
itary trainniG?. . .. 

1,000 

49.0 

1.012 

46.8 

4 2 

Should ConKToss adopt 
all icconimcndations 

Ol the no(»vei Com- 
mis.«<ion for stream- 
lininKKo\ eminent*'.. 

SllOUid CoilKI'e-iS ilt»- 
profinate tu,v payers’ 
money to Ijolsler 
pnc«'s of farm prod¬ 
ucts and other corii- 
luodiiies?. 

1.839 

86 0 

169 

7.3 

7.7 

90 

4.1 

2.009 

92.9 

3 0 


Voting upon the readership ballot was vol¬ 
untary. Readers were invited In the news 
columns to clip and mark the ballots and 
mail or bring them to the newspaper of¬ 
fice. Through the April 2 to 9 period in 
question, 1,497 ballots were returned, while 
the total of readers of legal age voting upon 
the issues were 2,161. Net paid circulation 
of the Courier-News upon the day the ballot 
was published, March 31, 1951. was 21,058. 
Additional returns are being received, but 
only those tallied through April 9 are in¬ 
cluded above. 


The Korean War and the Dismissal of 
General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIl’ED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject the Korean War and the 
Dismissal of General MacArthur, which 
I delivered last night before the Yale 
Club of New York. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

1. The administration Invoked the Korean 
war. In our general resistance to Commu¬ 
nist aggression throughout the world we 
have necessarily adopted different policies 
in different places. To some states we give 
only economic aid. To other states, such as 
Greece and Turkey, we send military equip¬ 
ment and American officers for training pur¬ 
poses. In a few locations we are prepared to 
send American troops. Our program must 
be limited by our total economic and mili¬ 
tary strength, and by the hope for prac¬ 
tical success, particularly If we are to send 
American soldiers Into battle. Our Govern¬ 
ment decided that Korea was not defensible 
and withdrew our troops from Korea, some¬ 
thing we never should have done if we In¬ 
tended to return. We put Korea In the class 
of those states which were to receive mili¬ 
tary aid, but we gave no aid, except small 
arms and military advice. We failed to send 
airplanes or tanks and heavy artillery. The 
State Department asked for money for that 
purpose but. after a year, it developed that 
none of the money had been spent. The 
President himself said finally that we were 
only undertaking to give arms to the South 
Koreans to prevent border raids and internal 
aggression. Some appeaser in the State De¬ 
partment was afraid that with real arms they 
might have attacked the Communists in 
North Korea. Then, in January 1950. Secre¬ 
tary Acheaon made a public statement to 
the effect that the American line of defense 
in the Pacific was Japan. Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. In order to support the State 
Department's left-wing prejudice against 
Chiang Kai-shek and the policy of defending 
Formosa, which he and others had suggested, 
Acheaon made clear his policy that the 
United States would not assure cither Korea 
or Formosa against attack by the sending of 
troops. With such a reaffirmation of our far 
eastern policy, is it any wonder that Soviet 
Russia and the Korean Communists took the 
Secretary of State at his word? If we were 
contemplating the recognition of Commu¬ 
nist China, as the Secretary clearly indicated 
at that time, then certainly the Communists 
could well believe that If they could once 
occupy Korea, they could look forward to 
recognition by the United States of Com¬ 
munist Korea. To Soviet Russia. Korea was 
a soft spot into which they could move their 
Communist satellites without cost. Every 
indication is that a firm aiiti-Communlst 
policy in Formosa and Korea would have 
a 3id€d war altogether. 

2, When the North Koreans attacked, the 
President without authority from Congress 
sent American soldiers into war. I have 
pointed out frequently that he completely 
usurped power where he had no constitu¬ 
tional right. 

The President last night spent half of 
his speech Justifying the action of the 
United States in entering the Korean war, 
on the ground that the attack was the first 
military aggression since the war and that 
failure to resist North Korean aggression 
would have led to world war III, Against 
the most serious handicaps, with full risk 
of involving both Communist China and 
Communist Russia in the war, he rashly 
sent to Korea every American soldier who 
was available. There have been nearly 60,000 
casualties. 

I agree there was a good logical argument 
for the United States, by action of President 
and Congress, to reverse our past policy and 
undertake to punish the first outright mili¬ 
tary aggression since the Second World War. 
We secured a recommendation of the Secu¬ 
rity Council to that effect, because the Rus¬ 
sians were then boycotting the Council and 
were not present. But we overlooked the 


fact that this was merely a temporary con¬ 
dition and that when the Russians returned 
we could no longer count on United Nations 
support. 

The United Nations army, made up al¬ 
most entirely of Americans, was successful 
and captured most of North Korea. Cer¬ 
tainly it had to move beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and was authorized to do 
so; otherwise the whole theory of the United 
Nations would have been nullified. If the 
United Nations only drives back an aggi‘es- 
sor to the border after the war has de¬ 
stroyed the country attacked and the ag¬ 
gressor country is not Invaded or punished, 
then nations will have everything to gain 
by aggression, and nothing to lose. 

But when the United Nations objective in 
Korea was almost accomplished, we faced a 
second aggression from a much more power¬ 
ful nation, namely. Communist China. This 
was not only an aggression against Korea. It 
was an aggression against the United Na¬ 
tions itself and an attack on its army and 
Its authority. This aggression has been 
largely successful and has reconquered half 
of Korea from the United Nations. But the 
Security Council refuses to act at all, and 
the United Nations Assembly at last reluc¬ 
tantly denounced the Red Chinese as ag¬ 
gressors, a fact obvious to everybody else for 
months. But they did nothing more, and 
they have, in fact, tried to hamper any pun¬ 
ishment of the aggressor or even a retaking 
of the land which the aggressor has seized. 

In this treatment of Communist China, 
the United Nations has abandoned every 
Ideal for which It was established. If the 
original sending of American troops to Ko¬ 
rea was to ftl-event world war III, then that 
purpose has been long completely lost from 
sight. It cannot now be accomplished with¬ 
out an aggressive war against Communist 
China and a punishment of the aggressor, as 
the North Koreans were punished. 

The President’s position is completely In¬ 
consistent, Ho Justified an active move 
against Korean aggression as a means of pre¬ 
venting world war III, In the second half 
of his speech he claims world w^nr III is pre¬ 
vented by a timid war against Communist 
China, and maintaining a Magliiot line de¬ 
fense against an aggressor who has already 
accomplished half his purpose. He Jusllfles 
two completely inconsistent courses as means 
of preventing world war III. I don’t suppose 
there has ever been a more ridiculously in¬ 
consistent justification for vital moves in 
foreign policy. 

The truth is we misjudged the power of 
the United Nations; we misjudged the in¬ 
tentions of the Chinese Communists and now 
we are in a situation to which there is no 
completely satisfactory solution. 

3. Three policies are being projioaed in 
Korea. Policy No. 1 is a more active battle 
against Red China, From a moral stand¬ 
point, we would be wholly jubtlfled in a 
complete invasion of China to punish an 
unprovoked aggressor. Practical considera¬ 
tions, of course, make it impossible, and no 
one has proposed it. Genereal MacArthur 
and everyone else knows it would take many 
American divisions, and that those divisions 
are not available and will not be for 2 years. 
Also I agree that such a move might un¬ 
duly incite Soviet Russia to war. 

Proposals for a more active war have been 
limited to two. as referred to by the Presi¬ 
dent in his speech. One is that we assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the 
mainland of China. Second that wo bomb 
communications, supply depots, and indus¬ 
trial plants in Manchuria and China itself. 
Neither of these would mean a general war 
In China. Both of them would have a direct 
effect in weakening the Chinese armies in 
Korea. It seems utterly ridiculous to me 
that when there are 500,000 soldiers on For- 
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, some of tliem well-trained and ready 
to go, and thouaands of guerrillas In south 
China with whom they can cooperate, we 
should not permit raids and invasion to 
make as much trouble for the Chinese Com¬ 
munists as possible and torce the withdrawal 
of some of their troops from Korea. Prob¬ 
ably Chiang could not make at this time an 
all-out invasion, but he could keep south 
China In an uproar and many Communist 
troops diverted from Korea. That might 
make all the difference In our success there, 
and might save thousands of American lives, 
I cannot see why such a policy would In any 
way incite Russia to war. Or we could use 
those soldiers in Korea, as Chiang proposed. 
The truth is that tills policy is not under¬ 
taken, first, because of the prejudices of Sec¬ 
retary of Stale Acheson and Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall against Chiang and. second, 
because it would ui^set the trade of tlie Brit¬ 
ish with Communist China. 

Tlie bombing of communications and con¬ 
centrations in China might have more pos¬ 
sibility of bringing Russia into the war. 
But without it our Korean War presents a 
ridiculous spectacle. The whole Chinese 
attack on our Army c.an be built up behind 
the Yulu River in a kind of game eanctuary. 

If there lb no other way to bring war in 
Korea to an end, I think we would have to 
bomb these Chinese communications and 
Chinese Armies and take a chance of Russian 
aggression. In Europe we have not hesitated 
to do many things which the RiiEsians may 
well regard as threatening their security. 
The whole Atlantic Pact, certainly the arm¬ 
ing of Germany, is an Incentive for Russia 
to enter the war before the army l& built up. 
I cannot see that any bombing of China 
without invasion can be regarded In any way 
by Russia as an aggressive move against 
Russia Itself, or a reason for war, unless they 
have made up their minds to start a third 
world war anyway. 

The whole thesis of Senator Kerb yester¬ 
day in the Senate that a full-scale invasion 
of China r'oans a third world war is of no 
consequence because no one is proposing 
ruch a war. We are only trying to fight 
more succos.sfully a war In Korea. 

Policy No. 2 is that proposed by the Presi¬ 
dent last night. It Is a Maglnot-llne policy. 
Wo are to continue to conduct a war with 
our hands tied belilnd our backs. We are 
to refuse all asrlstance from the Chinese 
Nationalists. It is like a football game In 
which our team, when it reaches the 50-yard 
line, is always instructed to kick. Our team 
can never score, and sooner or later some¬ 
body on the other side will catch the ball 
and make a touchdown. As I read the Presi¬ 
dent's speech, he suggests that if we don't 
notice that the Chinese are there in Korea, 
after a while they will go away. His hopes 
are almost pitiful. If we inflict sufficient 
casualties, he bays, this “may discourage the 
Chinese Coiiimuiiists from continuing their 
attack.” If they see the world arming “this 
may discourage the Communist rulers from 
continuing the war in Korea.” If they realiee 
they cannot defeat us in Korea (except to 
the extent they have already done so) "then 
they may recognize the folly of contlnuir*g 
their aggrefsion. A peaceful settlement *nay 
then be possible.” This certainly proposes 
a stalemate war. It makes a Joke of the 
United Nations ban against aggression, and 
encourages aggression elsewhere. The Presi¬ 
dent himself points out that back in China 
there “stand additional millions of Chinese 
soldiers.” They will have lost nothing except 
a few men, and manpower in China is cheap. 
It Is ridiculous to say that we are preventing 
either aggression or world war- in by this 
stalemate war. The Chinese aggression has 
captured half of Korea and cowed most of 
the free world. Half of our elective Army 


is tied up in a position 6,000 miles from home, 
from which it would be very difficult to 
rescue it If the Russians started a war. It 
must be quite a temptation to them, if they 
really contemplate starting world war III. 

Policy No. S is to end the war by appease¬ 
ment. That Is the policy with which the 
administration has constantly flirted. That 
1b the policy which Secretary Acheson indi¬ 
cated before the Korean War when he pro¬ 
posed to turn over Formosa to the Commu¬ 
nists. That is the policy the State Depart¬ 
ment approved when It instructed the 
American representatives to accept the cease¬ 
fire plan of January 13. 1951. That plan 
provided for the withdrawal of all foreign 
armies from Korea—almost certainly leaving 
the Korean Communists in full control. At 
the same time we agreed to sit down with 
the British, the Russians, and the Chinese 
Cotnmunists to discuss the admission of 
Communist China Into the United Nations, 
and also the dispositiun of Formosa. The 
Chinese Nationalists were to be excluded. 
Tills is also the policy urged upon us by the 
British, who wLsh us to surrender Formosa 
and recognize Communist China by admit¬ 
ting them to the peace negotiations with 
Japan. 

In view of Secretary Acheson's past acts, 
and under this wavering administration, no 
one can be certain that they will not adopt 
this program. The President uses the words 
“no appeasement.” but he completely omit¬ 
ted from his speech any repudiation of the 
policy of surrendering Formosa to China or 
the United Nations or the policy of recogniz¬ 
ing the Chinese Communists. Of course, 
such a policy would destroy the whole basis 
of the Uiiitecl Nations as an instrument 
against aggrcs-slon. It would reward the 
aggressor instead of punishing the aggres¬ 
sor. Such a policy would render useless the 
death and wounding of 60.000 American boys 
in Korea. Such a policy would encourage 
the Chinese Communists to invade Indo¬ 
china, Burma. Thailand, and Malaya. It 
would be undiluted appeasement and would 
not even save our face. I have never been 
able to understand the British position, 
which seems to me a terrible mistake Irom 
their own standpoint. We certainly know 
enough of CommunLst thinking today to be 
certain that they would sweep on into the 
Bofl spots of southeast Asia until the Brit¬ 
ish lose both Hong Kong and Singapore. 
The British ought to be backing Chiang Kai- 
shek in South China to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of any such program. 

I have discussed the three plans for con¬ 
ducting the Korean War. General Mac- 
Arthur favored the first, but I think his 
determination to bring his views to the 
American people was brought about far more 
by his fear, and his Justified lear, of the 
adoption ol plan No. 3. I think he spoke out, 
endangering hi.s own position, because he 
felt that only Uius could the American people 
be brought to realize the danger of the Ache- 
son policy. The firing of General MacArthur 
hiis led the W'orld to believe that W'e are look¬ 
ing in the direction of appeasement. It is 
a blow to every man and every country in 
the Far Bast tliat favored an aggressive at¬ 
titude toward the spread of communism. It 
is an encouragement to every Communist in 
the Far East and throughout the world. It 
Las caused a tragic weakening of our moral 
position. 

More than that. It throws away a large 
part of the good will we had created in 
Japan. The white man by himself cannot 
today undertake to rule the Far East. The 
Influence of freedom can only be built up 
by believers in freedom among the far-east¬ 
ern peoples themselves. The only strong 
friends we hod in the Far East were the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists on Formosa and the Japa- 
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nese. The President has discouraged both 
by the dismissal of MacArthur. 

It would be hard to deliberately invent a 
more disastrous series of policy moves than 
this administration has adopted during the 
past 18 montlis In the Far East. Far from 
preventing world war III it has involved us 
In a major war which now has no purpose 
What.soover: and It has encouraged an ag¬ 
gression which makes a larger war far more 
likely in the future. Any American must be 
sick at heart to see the useless waste of life 
and the wavering weakness of the adminis¬ 
tration, which has reduced the United 
States position in Asia to a new low. 


The Place of Big Business in Mobilization 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a recent 
editorial entitled “Bigger and Better 
Businesses Needed,” published in the 
Washington fPa.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Bigger and Butter Businesses Needed 

Bigger and better businesses will be 
needed In the United States In the years 
ahead to meet the tremendous expense of 
mobilization in combating the threats of 
world conditions, especially the determined 
aggressions of Soviet Russia. 

The United Slates News and World Re¬ 
port in the current issue cites General 
Motors Corp. as an example of what one of 
the big business firms of the Nation is doing 
to help keep the wheels of our Government 
turning. 

General Motors during 1950 did a gross 
business of $7,500,000,000. It turned out 
products that satisfied its customers. 

Of that amount. United States News states 
that $1,700,000,000 was paid directly to the 
Government in taxes. 

The firm's workers, 465,000 of them, re¬ 
ceived $1,900,000,000. The Government col¬ 
lected at least $200,000,000 hi taxes from the 
workers. Firms supplying General Motors 
with needed materials and equipment re¬ 
ceived $3,600,000,000, The Government col¬ 
lected another $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
from the supply firms. 

The 445,000 stockholders received $639,- 
000,000 in dividends. The Government col¬ 
lected an estimated $150,000,000 more in 
taxes from the stockholders. 

General Motors produced at least $1,700,- 
000,000 taxes for the Government. 

United States News Week makes this 
comment: 

“With $70,000,000,000 in bills to pay, the 
Federal Government must encom-uge cor¬ 
porations to grow and to be prosperous. 
Otherwise the Government will find it harder 
to do the things it wants to do.” 
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The Kefauver Crime InveititatioK 
Committee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the 
column of Walter Winchell published in 
the New York Daily Mirror on March 27 
last, in which he discussed the investiga¬ 
tion by the Kcfauver committee. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In New York 

(By Waller Winchell) 

Mr. and Mbs, United States; The Kc- 
ffiiiver committee ha.s done n good Job of 
Fhovvliig up the American underworld with 
its political tie-ups. But never in his¬ 

tory has the sinful life been given the 
effective—and misleading—advertising it got 
from the Senate hearings in the lust few 
weeks. When the average, hard-working, 
debt-ridden citizen heard that a Prank Cos¬ 
tello can swing elections and keep $50,000 
in cash around the house lor Bjienduig 

money—his iirst reaction w'as not apt to be 
Indignation so much as envy. 

But that’s one of the limitations of this 
modern world. Television can give a picture, 
but only the mind can give the view. For 
every so-called SLicce.sslul Costello there 
are 5,000 misled kids In reform schools 
and 10,000 men behind pri.snn bar^. Frank 
Costello, on the surface, mi at. a winner. But 
the losers in the criminal game—the pris¬ 
oners in the penitentiary—could liav'o testi¬ 
fied that all of Costello’s money i.sn’t worth 
the right ol a free man to take a walk in 
the spring. 

When the chic Virginia Hill unfolded her 
amazing life story (contributing nothing to 
the committee’s knowledge ul crime—alter 
her tardy arrival was excused by Senator 
Kefauvfr with the explanation “ladies from 
my part of the country are traditionally 
late”), many a young girl must have won¬ 
dered; Who really knows best? Mother or 
Virginia Hill? Alter doing all the things 
called wrong, there rhe was on top of the 
world, w’ith a beautiful homo in Miami Beach 
and a h.aiulsome husband and baby. 

But it is a very hard life lor any woman 
to receive more attention than aif^'ction— 
and even harder to receive ni-^re affection 
than respect. The life of Virginia Hill 
sounds glamorous to the uninltlatrd. But 
as Damon Runyon .said: “It rends a whole 
lot belter than it lives,” Mo.st women would 
gladly trade every fur coat or Miami man¬ 
sion they might own to avoid having the 
man they love .shot between the eyes with 
a rifle—or the thousand tortured hours spent 
waiting for it. And, of course, for every girl 
like Virginia Hill who hit the high lights of 
the shadow circuit, there are 10,000 pitifully 
dependent upon the whim of a criminal’s 
twisted mind lor their next meal. Tele¬ 
vision could not tell anyone of their storie.s— 
not only because it Is too gruesome—but be¬ 
cause there Is nothing more boring than re¬ 
peated sordidness. 

The Senators have proven that the under¬ 
world is based on one principal source of 
revenue—gambling—and 90 percent of that 


horse gambling. But some eminent psychol¬ 
ogists would tell you the reason public in¬ 
terest and indignation are so high was not 
because the spotlight was on Frank Cos¬ 
tello—but because America was holding the 
mirror up to Itself. Frank Costello, sitting 
in the witness chair, was not the average 
citizen’s $2 bet come home to win—but come 
home to roost. 

Whether or not the average citizen likes 
to believe it, it Is Just as immoral for him 
to place an Illegal bet with the gamblers 
as it Is for the gamblers to bribe public otfl- 
cials. The gamblers do not use their own 
money to bribe public officials; they haven’t 
enough. They must use the public’s. Any¬ 
one born before noon today knows that part 
of his $2 bet goes to the crooked combine 
between criminals and politicians. Under 
the common law. knowing that, makes him 
an ncces.sory before the fact—and an ac¬ 
cessory before the fact is a principal to the 
crime. Accordingly, Mr. and Mr. Betting 
America, take a good look at Frank Cos¬ 
tello. because more than he was your en¬ 
emy—he was your agent. 

What the television pictures lacked was 
a montage. They .should have had plenty of 
background shots; In fact, they left out the 
main character, which was Mr. and Mr.s. 
Millions of Betting Public They should 
have shown background shots of the crowds 
swarming up to the betting windows; the 
busy hor.se room.s around the country serv¬ 
iced by the eminently respectable A. T. & T., 
and the conservative newspapers with the 
racing results. And, ol course, the dele¬ 
gation of happy United Slates Senators being 
received by the Governor of Kentucky at 
last year’s Kentucky Derby. Or, to make 
it more timely, the horde of Washington 
politicians .skipping the Kelauver henrivgs 
to swarm out to the opening ol Iiaurcl last 
Good Friday. 

This is no defense of gambling or official 
bribing, but it is an attack on hypr)criKy. 
Under his constitutionnl ne.nts. Frank Cos- 
tello need not confo.ss nnvthlng on the 
Witness .stand. On the oilier hand, Costello 
Ih perfectly sntl^'tied with the gambling sit¬ 
uation Mr and Mrs. America and the 
United States Senate n»*e luff. They want 
to do something about it But, iinforlii- 
iifteiv, it is a first rule ol the law they siy 
they seek to uphold that the upplicunt coino 
in with clean hands. Well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ametica. at least half ol you haven’t got 
them The hands ol half the adult po]n’- 
lation are soiled by the hilllons of dollars 
they liave paid out in $:f bets—the tiny lit¬ 
tle raindrops out of which comes the tor¬ 
rent ol corruption. Mr and Mr.s. Twn-Dol- 
lur Bettor, you can stop speculating on who 
lb the man higher up Nf)t very surpris¬ 
ingly—to those who know how the sy:-tem 
Works—Mr. and Mrs. Two-Dollar Bettor—it 
l.s you. 

Vice alone does not make a hypocrite. 
A hypocrite is a man who denies ills own 
vice.s—while he seeks to punish his own 
fallings in others. Whatever the betting 
laws may say. betting cn horse races is an 
ancient American tradition, a long-lixed 
habit, and a time-honoied institution. Onco 
this is admitted, the public won’t need the 
underworld as its broker—any more than it 
now needs a rum-runner to deliver its $8,- 
000,000,000 annual Intake of alco'iolic liquors. 
Sure gambling is bad for you, but overeating 
kills i.OOO times more breidwinners yearly 
than ah the roulette wheels combi led. 

Gambling Is as broad as the Nation—and 
not as narrow as the televised pictures of 
the witness stand. What people are—and 
what people should be—la as old a story as 
the Garden of Eden. As Lincoln Steffens 
s..id of that: “It wasn’t Adam’s lault and it 
wasn't Eve’s fault. It wasn’t the serpent’s 


fault either. It was the fault of the apple 
they wanted.” 

The great t.ime of a hypocrite Is that he 
demands a scapegoat as proof of the truth 
of the lie he Is telling to himself. In the 
long scheme of justice, it can’t be good law 
that a nondescript goes to Jail as a common 
gambler, while the Judge who sentences him 
knows that the prisoner helped pay the man 
who gave the Judge his Job on the bench. 
A long historical record proves that If the 
code of the silent criminal were not stronger 
than the criminal code of New York Slate, 
there would have been many prisoners who 
would have testified they were less guilty 
than the Judges who sentenced them—and 
that the hearts of those Judges were as black 
as their robes. 

Again, this is no defense of gambling. But 
It does charge that the aristocratic blue- 
bloods of the Jockey club—who stage the 
races—and Frank Costello, the common 
gambler--are more than brothers under the 
skin. They arc brothers under the table. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Two Dollar Bettor—you 
are the first guilty link of the chains—on 
another man’s wrist. 


Hope for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KFNTUCKY 

IN THE SENATE 01-’ THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 ilrffislativr day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous con.sent that there be printed 
in the Appondix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitlL'd “Only Whiit You Help 
Make It,” written by “Bud” Caiman, and 
published in the April 5 edition of the 
Sturghs News, of Sturgis, Ky. 

There being no objection, the editoriul 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Only What You Help Make It 
(By “Bud” Caiman) 

A young man nskocl ol nu* the other clay, 
“Tu what doe.s the proseiiL generation have 
to look forward to and plan lor?”—that was 
a real question. I know that in back oi that 
young nlan’.^ mind were the thoughts of 
roiiLinuod rising taxes; taxes lor this, taxes 
for that, give to this and give to that— 
blood bank.s to try and save live.s offeied 
up in the name nt jieace, with little outloiyk 
for peace; save on this and save on that — 
sacrihcp.s—buy defense bonds, high prices 
and hard to make both ends meet with only 
the forecast of thing.s to get worse, rather 
than better. Yes; our loreiathers had a 
struggle to establish this country ol ours, 
but then each day, each week they could 
see some progress being made, while today 
the young people see naught in the luture 
but sacrifices, while all the time the condi¬ 
tions seem to get wor.se. What hope does 
the future hold? Only, my youn»g friend, 
that men may be free eventually from tyr¬ 
anny of men like Hitlers, Muasolinls, and 
Stalins—when that will be. 11 you will live 
to see it, none can foretell, but whatever 
the price, it is not too great so long as you 
can call yourself free men, so long as you can 
have sanctity ol home; so long as you are 
free to choose your religion; so long as there 
is hope loft in man, there i.s a chance for a 
bettor world for some luture generation, 
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maybe not yours, maybe for your great-great- 
grandchildren—It was to that end that the 
Pilgrims made the Initial sacrifice and to 
V'hlch generations since on this continent 
have dedicated their endeavors. Raise your 
head young men, look to the heavens, there 
Is a future for you—where and when, only 
time will tell, only God in those heavens 
knows and he will reveal that time to you, 
when in his plan of things, the time Is right, 
but never, never give up hope, It is the foun¬ 
dation on which the structure of your life Is 
built; It Is the bulwark against the rising 
tides of hate and greed and tyranny; it Is the, 
rainbow that promises for you and all man¬ 
kind a tomorrow, which can only be what 
you help to make It. 


The President’s Radio Address on Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
SpeahtT, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
ic wing article by Walter Winchell: 

New Yobk, aprll 12. —The Prebident's 
speech—and the truth—false and misle.idlng 
statements are bhuaned In t. ' commercial 
world. In the diplomatic world, however, 
thev are exalted as st te papers. The P esl- 
dent gave his grounds for firing MacArthur 
at 10:30 Wednesday night, but the real »-ea- 
Bon.s and the real cause had been printed that 
very m(3rnliig on the front page of the New 
York Times. 

This is the dispatch: Washington. —‘‘Brit¬ 
ain has suggested to the United States that 
C immunlst China be brought Into the nego- 
tintlonr. for u Japanese {)eace treaty • • • 

and. furthc**, that the treaty provide for the 
ultimate if not immediate return of Formosa 
t ) ‘Chinu.* * ♦ • By China, the British 

n ran the regime of Mat Tse-tung (Commu¬ 
nist).” In short. Secretary Acheson’.s com¬ 
mitments to I.onricn call not only for the 
bellout of Formc'.sa, but Japan also. 

Said 'JlT. Truman: “If history has taught 
us anything. It is that aggression anywhere 
in the world is a llireat to peace anywhere 
in the world. And Since Woild War II, wo 
ha\e been putting that lesson into practice— 
we’re working with the free nations to check 
the cleblgn.s of the Soviet Union. ♦ ♦ • 

That is what wc did in Greece.” 

The actual records sliow that since the 
Second World War, the Pre.sldent has earned 
the title of the greatest appeaser in history. 
“This is what we did in Greece,” is not what 
Mr. Truman did in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and 11 other countries. He surrendered 
them. He didn’t Intend to oppose Commu¬ 
nist imperialism. If he did. why did he, as 
recently as 1 year ago, pigeonhole the 70- 
gruup Air Force, mothball the fleet, and then 
tell the American people that “peace” was 
near? The news Is that until very recently 
history hadn’t as yet taught President Tru¬ 
man the simple fundamental that you can’t 
appease a dictator. 

“The attack In Korea was part of a great 
plan for conquering all of Asia,” said the 
President. This is the very eame man who 
called It a “police action" only eight bloody 
months ago. *T would like to read to you 
from a secret Intelligence report which came 
after the attack,” continued the President. 


It Is apparent that for a considerable time 
the President has been furnished an intel¬ 
ligence rejxirt after events happen, such as 
the Bogota riots. An intelligence report 
after an event isn't an intelligence report 
at all. It Is an alibi. Obviously, If the in¬ 
telligence report had been effective, Presi¬ 
dent Truman would have had more troops 
ready to meet the attack. 'The so-called in¬ 
telligence report had already been confirmed 
by thousands of American corpses. If the 
President really wanted the people to read 
an intelligence report, he would relenrc the 
Wedemeyer report to the public. That will 
be Uic day. 

Said the President: "The whole Commu¬ 
nist imperialism is back of the attack on 
peace in the Far East. It was Uic Soviet 
Union that trained and equipped the North 
Koreans ior aggression." But the President 
failed Lo mention that the Russians were sold 
jets by Great Britain; that the Soviet Army 
rolls on British rubber and the Soviet col- 
dier sleeps in an English woolen blanket. 
The President did not say that the chief 
source of Red China's supply was not Mos¬ 
cow. but Hong Kong and Singapore. That 
would Interfere with peaceful international 
relations, as the truth often docs. 

“The question we have hod to face,” con¬ 
tinued the President, "is whether the Com- 
muni.'^t plan of conquest can be stopped 
without a general war." The President ap¬ 
parently forgot his .Secretory of Defense, 
George Marshall, had within the last month 
told the American people they were already 
in a global war and fighting for their Uvea. 

“We have taught the enemy a lesson.” In¬ 
toned the President. “He has found out 
that aggression is not cheap or easy.” The 
truth Is, however, and the records show, that 
the enemy seized 11 countries while Mr. Tru¬ 
man was busy disarming our country on an 
economy basis. The “enemy” took 11 coun¬ 
tries without firing a single shot, and without 
loss of a single Russian soldier. That’.s an 
easy bargain, as the Gold S'nr Mothers of 
Korea would be happy to testify. 

“The Communist side must now choose 
its course of action," said the President. 
Tills, in diplomatic language, is a frank ad- 
mi.sslon that the President has surrendered 
the initiative. It is not a United Nations 
<ir an American program that is to be de- 
ci'-ive. In .short, what happens next is 
Stalin’s choice. This Is great policy lor 
M'M'fJinl Stalin—especially to tell him so. 

Said the President: “Behind the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists stand mil- 
11(3118 of Chinese soldiers. And behind the 
Chinese .soldiers stand the tanks, the planes, 
the submarines, the soldiers and the schem¬ 
ing rulers of the Soviet Union.” But this 
isn't what the President said Inst June. At 
that time he called it a mere “police action.” 
The President failed to teU the American 
people W'hat he was doing while the Com¬ 
munist strength, which he now admits, was 
being built up. President Truman's admin¬ 
istration was busy selling war factories, 
mothballing the fleet, and disbanding the 
Army. A.s a matter of fact, within the last 
month his own Democratic Senators proved 
that ex-convlct John Maragon, armed with 
a White House letter from General Vaughan, 
was selling the very United States arms tlie 
President now eays we must build up. 

Said the President of General MacArthur; 
“It was with deepest personal regret that I 
found myself compelled to take this action. 
General MacArthur is one of our greatest 
military commanders. But the cause of 
world peace Is more Important than any 
Individual.” The Dally Worker, In much 
more abusive language, heartily agrees with 
President Truman in calling General Mac¬ 
Arthur a danger to world peace. Today’s 
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headlines in the Dally Worker hall Presi¬ 
dent Truman—and say that no greater blow 
has ever been struck for their cause. For 
once, the Daily Worker Is right. 


Will Cominiijiist China Become a Member 
of the United Nations? 

EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHLR L. CURDICK 

OP NUBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESEN I’ATiVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that the administration’s .sudden effort 
to y:o back to appease Ruofcia through 
the urging of India, Great Britain, and 
quite a ina.icrity of the members of the 
United Nations, will not succeed in the 
adm..'"sion of Red China to member.ship 
in the United Nations, the surrender of 
the Natiomilist Chine'-e to their execu¬ 
tioners and the abandonment of Japan 
and the Philippines. 

With Russia in the League, no world 
peace is pDs.sible and anyone with any 
understanding at all of the aims of Hu:.- 
fia ought to know that. If Red China 
IS admitted, the chances of world ptnee 
become much less. With India and 
Great Britain clamoring fer this recog¬ 
nition cf Communist China, you can see 
that world peace of the capitalistic coun¬ 
tries is doomed. Russia is determined 
to exterminate the religion of all coun¬ 
tries and to destroy capitalism anywhere 
and everywhere. An appeasement pro¬ 
gram makes Russia ju.st that much 
stronger, and the recognition of Red 
China would be a fitting climax to the 
downfall of all hopes of world peace 
and the downfall of the United Nations, 
St) far a.s we are concerned. If our pur¬ 
pose in the Orient is to stop the spread 
of communism, the recognition of Red 
China, branded by the UN as an aggres¬ 
sor, is furthering and not arresting the 
spread of communism. 

If Red China is admitted to the UN., 
it is noticed that if any aggressor wants 
to start on a campaign of slaughter of 
the troops of the UN and do enough of it, 
that is the surest way to gain a member¬ 
ship in the UN. 

The President .says he wants to confine 
the war to Korea and not cause a third 
world war. That is just what Russia 
wants—they want to have us fight in 
Korea and not go beyond that while 
Russia siphons the troops of Manchura 
and the rest of China to meet us with 
hordes that we can never kill off fast 
enough to win that war. It’s a nice 
arrangement for our enemies, but an 
impossible goal for the United States. 

England is dead-set on having Red 
China recognized. Does anyone not 
know why the English take this attitude? 
They take it for business reasons—just 
as they always do in protecting the trade 
of England. They are nicely seated In 
Hong Kong and Singapore, and are 
carrying on a brisk trade right now in 
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Strategic war material with Red China, 
while her own men—what few she has 
sent to Korea—are presumed to be fight¬ 
ing against Red China. There is no 
doubt now—none whatever—that Eng¬ 
land will transfer material—which we 
give her—to our enemies. England is 
likewise still trading with the Russians. 

Under these circumstances, should 
this Nation feel disposed to send our boys 
overseas to protect England? Have not 
we any sense left, or have we lost oui* 
balance? 

The President has boldly told Congress 
that he will send troops anywhere he 
wants and engage in any conflict he 
wants to, in any part of the world, with¬ 
out the consent of Congress. The Pres¬ 
ident will do it, too, because there is not 
moral fiber enough left in a spineless 
Congress to stop him. An attempt was 
made Wednesday to do it, but the vote 
was 168 to 192 against interfering with 
the President. 


A Guy Who Knows the Score 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Ed Kennedy, from the Indianapolis 
Times of April 10, 1951: 

A Gut Who Knows the Score—Battle- 

Worn GI's Shun Politics, Back Up Mac— 

Plaster Paris Row in Attfjibury Hospital 

Rides Along With General in Conduct 

OF War 

(By Ed Kennedy) 

They don't give a damn for politics on 
plaster-paris row. 

But they have some very definite ideas 
on the way the Korean War should be han¬ 
dled. 

Plaster-paris row is made up of the wards 
at the Camp Atterbury General Hospital 
where the boys hack from the front mend 
their Commie bullet-shattered bones. 

Nobody's asked them what they think 
about the present row over General Mac- 
Arthur. Nobody ever asks combat soldiers 
what they think. 

"We’ll take that hill, men"—or "we’ll 
hold this line If it takes all winter” is all 
they ever hear until a spade slaps them In 
the face—with full military honors, of 
course, or they land in a hospital. 

nuts 

As the "MacArthur’s genius” against Mac- 
Arthur “should be sacked" argument sweeps 
Washington and European capitals, the 
wounded GI's at Atterbury got a chance to 
voice their opinions to the Times. 

"Nuts to the politicians,” one of them 
cracked. "Mac’s the only one in the bunch 
that understands the far-eastern problem 
and has guts enough to stand up to It.” 

The soldiers expressed no great love for 
Ml*cArthur the man. But they did express 
great respect for MacArthur the soldier and 
statesman. 

On his present statements they backed him 
to a man, 


1. Chinese Nationalist troops should be 
permitted and helped to make a landing on 
the Red-held mainland of China. 

2. Our planes should not be restricted in 
their bombing of Red bases which supply 
their forces In Korea. 

a helluva note 

3. The United Nations commander Is a 
country mile ahead of Washington, the State 
Department, and the politicians who would 
smear him. 

"It’s a helluva note to be out there fighting 
for a guy who knows the score and then rend 
your home-town newspaper to see some Jerk 
back In Washington blasting him,” a young 
officer remarked. 

Another officer summed it up another way: 
"To me the argument Is stupid. They call 
one Issue a military Issue—this they say 
MacArthur can talk about. They call an¬ 
other issue political and say he can’t talk 
about it. They put that out of his realm. 

WAR IS political 

"This Is screwy. War in itself is political. 
It Is a continuation of our national policy by 
force. Policy is politics. Not Republican 
versus Democrat politics, but International 
politics. At MacArthur's level you can’t sep¬ 
arate the two,” he asserted. 

Other typical comments: 

“If he hadn’t been out there the last 6 
years, they would have talked us clean back 
to Pearl Harbor.” "He never made any 
secret deals with the Russians.” "He’s get¬ 
ting old—hut he knows how to handle them.’* 
"He’d turn his back on Alger Hiss. I’ll bet.’* 
"If he wants It and thinks It’s best for the 
country, I'm for it.” "What a show-off, but 
he’s the only real authority on the problem; 
they’re damn fools to treat him the way they 
do.” "I’m only 17. I enlisted in a peacetime 
Army. I think everything stinks. When 
I’m better I want out. The hell with It. Got 
a cigarette?" 

"think” stuff is out 

Comic books are the only thing that would 
stand a chance to make a best seller’s list at 
the Atterbury hospital—the "think” stuff is 
out. 

But when it comes to the Korean War they 
have some ideas. And the ideas of the pri¬ 
vates first class and platoon leaders alike, 
are with Doug. 


Training of Draftees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to include the following letters in 
the Record, which are in connection with 
the training some of our draftees are 
receiving before they are sent into com¬ 
bat. This brings out one reason why 
I believe we urgently need UMT in the 
very near future, because the present 
training system is not working in the 
best interests of either our men or of 
our country. A study of the separation 
of procedures for combat training and 
technical training should be made by the 
Armed Services Committee in detail and 
In an early attempt to produce work¬ 
able UMT legislation for the period of 
the emergency instead of the unforesee¬ 
able future. 


The letters follow; 

April 10. 1951. 

Hon. Charles Brownson, 

Old House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We received a telegram last Fri¬ 
day. April 6, telling us our son was killed in 
action In Korea on March 16, 1951. He was 
our only child and we are heartbroken to 
get such news. 

We are also very, very bitter, not because 
he was drafted, but because he was sent to 
cooking school at Fort Knox, Ky., from which 
he graduated January 2, 1951, then they 
turned around and sent him right to Korea 
with no advanced training whatsoever and 
put him in the First Cavalry Division and 
Into the front lines. In less than 3 weeks 
In action and 6 months in service he was 
killed. I am not the only bitter and griev¬ 
ing mother of boys here from Indianapolis 
whose boys are In the same division over 
there now whom I know are being 
slaughtered in the same way. It Is about 
time something Is done to stop these wars. 

Our son was inducted into the Army here 
In Indianapolis, September 6, 1960, and sent 
to Fort Knox, Ky. After Just barely 5 weeks 
of basic training, he was sent to 2128 ASU 
Food Service School there at Port Knox to 
become a cook. He graduated from there 
and received his diploma on January 2, 1951. 
He came home on a 14-day furlough and left 
here January 19, 1951, for Camp Stoneman, 
Calif., arriving there January 22. 1951. Their 
ship (U. S. 8 . Gen. Stuart Ucintzelman) 
sailed January 30, 1951. They arrived at 
Tokyo, Japan, about February 19 or 20 and 
were at Camp Drake, near Tokyo. We had 
the one letter from Tokyo written February 
21. The next and only letter from Korea was 
written Miu*ch 4, 1951, so. you see, they were 
Just about 1 week in Tokyo and sent right 
into Korea and put In the front lines where 
he was killed March 18, 1951, after not even 
3 weeks in battle. 

Our son never handled a gun in his life 
and was it lair to train them to be cooks 
and then put them in the front lines? Per¬ 
haps If he had been trained for such a thing 
he might have had a chance. Now, the rest 
ol those boys who were his huddles are per¬ 
haps still in there fighting with no more 
training than he had. 

Most sincerely. 


April 9. 1951. 

Hon. Charles B. Brownson. 

Office of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chuck: This morning one of our 
employees came to me with a problem that 
I believe is worthy of investigation at your 
level. 

His son was called Into service, September 
6, 1960, and sent to Port Knox. Ky. After 
just 1 month of training he was assigned to 
the cooks and bakers school. He attended 
this school until December and upon gradu¬ 
ation was sent home for a 3-week leave. 
At the end of his leave he was sent to Sun 
Francisco and within a week was shipped 
to Japan. Four days after arrival he was In 
the front lines as a combat Inlantryman. It 
Is obvious on the face of It that this lad 
was sent into combat with only a month of 
training which Is totally inadequate. You 
and I both know the terrific cost that we 
paid by sending untrained personnel into 
battle. Recently I attended a conference In 
Chicago at which a member of the Defense 
Board was present. I asked him about this 
question of untrained personnel being sent 
into combat and he stated that It was their 
policy that lads with no previous military 
training were to be given 4 months of basic 
training before they could be shipped out of 
the country. Following their movement to 
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foreign shores they would be given 2 months 
or combat training before they would be 
allowed to enter combat. This is an excel¬ 
lent policy If it is followed. While I recog¬ 
nize that mistakes can be made, in this 
particular case the boy had two friends of 
his who had about the same experience. All 
three boys were from Indianapolis and all 
three were sent into Korea with inadequate 
training. One of those boys was killed a 
couple of weeks ago. The son of our em¬ 
ployee was woimded on March 8. 

I really believe that this is a matter which 
you should investigate for the good of our 
Army as well as the interest of cur citizen¬ 
ship. Please let me know if you need any 
additional information. 

Yours very truly. 


ApaiL 11. 1961. 

Hon. Chaales Brownson, 

Office o/ the Hotise of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Brownson: Following is a 
letter which I also sent to the Secretary of 
the Army. 1 am appealing to you as my Con¬ 
gressman to see if there is something that 
you can do to aid in the investigation of this 
practice. I would appreciate any assistance 
that you can give to see that problems like 
this are straightened out. 

As a parent I wish to register a protest 
against a practice of sending untrained boys 
into combat. This practice is contrary to my 
understanding of the policy of the armed 
services and it should bo investigated. 

My son,-, was inducted Sep¬ 

tember 6. 1950, and sent to Fort Knox, Ky. 
After about a month of training, he was sent 
to the cooks and bakers school there. Grad¬ 
uating January 2. 1051, he came home for 
3 weeks. Then he was sent to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Within a week be was sent to Japan 
and 4 days after arrival he was in Korea as 
a combat infantryman. He was wounded 
March 8. 1951, and since March 20 I have had 
no word from him. 

It is ray understanding that new Inductees 
without any previous military service were 
supposed to receive 4 months' basic training 
and 2 months of combat training before en¬ 
tering combat. My son had hardly a month 
of basic training. His schooling is completely 
wasted. 

Do you not agree that this is an example 
of some of the mistakes made in World War 
n? Untrained men suffer more casualties 
than trained men. Surely some system can 
bo worked out to see that the men we send 
Into battle know how to do their Job right. 

I would admit the possibility of a mistake 
if it were not that two other men, Just like 
my son, from Indianapolis, and at the same 
time, had almost the same experience. One 
of these men is now dead. 

For the sake of insuring the best army 
that we can get, can you not Investigate how 
such errors can be made. I am positive my 
son was sent into battle months before he 
was adequately trained. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Bonus March 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WINT SMITH 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the rumblings coming from 
the underground and rumors emanat¬ 


ing from the left-wing press, it is clearly 
evident a campaign is getting underway 
to start smearing General MacArthur. 

These Communist-inspired forces will 
attempt to show that General MacAr¬ 
thur was the one who inspired and 
caused the “bonus marchers” to bo 
evicted from the Capital. In view of 
this prospective smear campaign, I set 
forth what I believe to be the facts rela¬ 
tive to this eviction. 

The Communist-Inspired bonus march 
in 1932 is described in un-American ac¬ 
tivities reports and other official docu¬ 
ments as Communist inspired and led. 

It was the first open effort to coerce 
the Congress of the United States by 
physical manpower force. 

July 28. 1932. found a portion of the 
bonus marchers camped in abandoned 
temporary buildings from which the po¬ 
lice were ordered to move them. They 
defied the police. Several policemen 
were injured. 

In the fighting which followed one 
bonus marcher was killed and another 
received ln,iuries from which he died. 

The civil authorities, in writing, told 
President Hoover that the civil authori¬ 
ties could not control the situation and 
asked for troops. 

The President told Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley to restore order. 

Hurley passed the order on to General 
MacArthur as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

MacArthur told Lt. Col. George Pat¬ 
ton, Jr., to submit a plan. 

Patton proposed use of a company of 
tanks and a squadron of cavalry, point¬ 
ing out that if infantry were used the 
agitators would push participants 
against the bayonets and bloodshed 
would follow. Patton contended that 
cavalry on horseback and men in tanks 
could see over the heads of the crowd, 
spot the agitators, and retain conti’ol 
w’lthout bloodshed. The plan was ap¬ 
proved by MacArthur. 

The Patton-led troops, accompanied 
by MacArthur, moved to the bonus- 
marchers* encampment. 

MacArthur, moving out alone, ahead 
of the troops, met the leaders and told 
them they had 1 hour to get out of town. 

By the end of that hour the movement 
out of towm began. 

From the time the military took over 
no one was seriously injured, no shot was 
fired, and the subsequent propaganda in 
Communist publications that soldiers 
of 1!)32 used bayonets and bullets to kill 
veterans of 1918 was fiat falsification. 

The War Department release of 
August 3, 1932, over the signature of 
General Hurley, covers these facts. It is 
a matter of filed record and can be ob¬ 
tained by the Armed Services Committee 
or any other committee of Congress 
which cares to look at the record. 

When Representative Paul Shafer, of 
Michigan, read into the Record yester¬ 
day the exultation of the Communist 
Daily Worker over the decapitation of 
General MacArthur, the reasons for the 
Communist jubilation were not, per¬ 
haps, fully explained. But consider 
these facts: 

The Communists, by their bonus 
march, tried to use physical force to in¬ 
timidate Congress in connection with 
pending legislation. 
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Four men. In chain of command, 
stopped that move. They were Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. Secretary of War Hurley. 
General MacArthur, and Colonel, later 
General, Patton. 

Every Member of this House knows 
the subsequent continued drive of the 
Communist forces in America against 
there four men. Every Member who is 
willing to look at the record knows that 
each of the four fought the Communists 
to a bitter standstill. 

President Hoover and Secretary Hur¬ 
ley are out of office and General Patton 
is dead. General MacArthur was the 
one remaining target. 

There has been loose talk about the 
bonus march, and what it really was, 
and who motivated it. 

I am presenting these facts, without 
rancor, just to keep the record straight, 
by sticking to the record. 


Heroic Stand of Sixty-fifth Puerto Rkan 
Infantry Regiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. BOW. Ml*. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I called the attention of the House 
of Representatives to the heroic stand 
made by the Puerto Rican Sixty-fifth In¬ 
fantry Regiment in covering the success¬ 
ful retreat of our mainland Marines In 
Korea. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter¬ 
ested In reading the latest report coining 
out of Korea dealing with the bravery 
and stamina of these Americans from 
Puerto Rico. It appeared in the New 
York Times for Sunday, April 8, being 
a dispatch from Greg MacGregor, a 
correspondent. 

This article points out that our Puerto 
Rican soldiers have "won the highest 
respect from men of all nations fighting 
in the United Nations line” and that de¬ 
spite the history of heavy action by this 
group, the Puerto Ricans have more vol¬ 
unteers than they can use. It is said 
this is Uie only regiment In Korea that 
has no replacement problem. 

Since this story appeared at about the 
same time, the press carried the decision 
of a Federal judge imposing the death 
penalty on a Puerto Rican for his part 
in a revoluntionary plot, this account of 
the daring of a truly American regiment 
of Puerto Ricans is worthy of our atten¬ 
tion: 

Somewhere in Korea, AprU 7. —Only 8 
miles bclilnd the iront lines, a hard-played 
soltbull game was going on this altcrnoon. 
Going Into the ninth inning, with the score 
tied, both teams were giving everything they 
had. 

As the sun beat down on the diamond, 
marked off by flour on a flat tract in the 
rice paddies, the spectators were going wild 
with excitement. Jumping up and down and 
shouting encouragement and advice. 

Just 5 days ago. the same players and cpec- 
tators were fighting for their lives as they 
drove the Chinese Communists back across 
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the thirty-eighth parnllel. These were 
members of the Puerto Rican Sixty-ftfth In¬ 
fantry Regiment of the Third Division. 

Since these La tin-American warriors ar¬ 
rived on the peninsula on September 23, they 
have shown the same spirit on the battlefield 
that they showed In the ball game this after¬ 
noon. Tliey have asked no quarter nor have 
they given any. They won the highest re¬ 
spect from men of all nations fighting in the 
United Nations lines. 

This war has given these Americans their 
first chance to show their mettle as a unit. 
Although they fought with credit during 
World War II In southern Prance and North 
Africa, they were always assigned In small 
units to other regiments. In this war, they 
were determined to prove to their country 
and the world that they take a back seat to 
no one on the field of battle when they work 
together as a team. 

The Sixty-fifth has been cited for Its ac¬ 
complishments In Korea “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” They distinguished them¬ 
selves at Hamhung. they fought a rear guard 
action at the Hungnam evacuation and aided 
materially in preventing this retreat from 
becoming a hopeless rout. And. recently, 
they fought their way from the Han River 
up over the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Despite this history of heavy action, the 
Puerto Ricans have more volunteers than 
they can use. It can be stated accurately 
that tills regiment is the only one in Korea 
with no replacement problem. It has re¬ 
placements in rear areas eager to be called 
into action against the Communists. 

In addition, military leaders here have 
been notified that It would be no problem to 
raise another 50,000 Puerto Rican volunteers 
in their hcme:aiid, which Is Justly proud of 
its own regiment. 

Although the sub-zero Korean winter Is 
very foreign to these troops, accustomed to 
the warm sun of their Island, their casual¬ 
ties from frost and cold are no greater than 
those suffered by any other regiment. 

Colonel William W. Harris of St. Louis, 
who commands the regiment, has only the 
highest praise for his men. 

“I have never seen men more eager and 
willing to do a good Job for you,” he said. 
“They are very proud people, both as Puerto 
Ricans and members of the Sixty-fifth. 
Morale Is no problem in this outfit. I can 
honestly say It is as high or higher than in 
any other regiment in Korea.” 

To date, the Puerto Ricans have destroyed 
ID of the enemy for every man they have 
lost. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power- 
Development Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech de¬ 
livered by me over the facilities of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on Tues¬ 
day. April 10, on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power-develop¬ 
ment project. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

One of the many questions involving the 
security of the Nation, now pending bcloro 
the United States Congress, is the question of 


the St. Lawrence seaway and power-develop¬ 
ment project. This Is not a new question. 
It has been under consideration in one form 
or another for more than three decades. 
Today, however, It is an urgent and vital 
question which must be taken up and acted 
upon without further delay. 

I have always favored the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and have urged 
it lor the past 30 years. It has been slmilaiTy 
urged and advocated by every President 
the United States since Woodrow Wilson— 
both Republicans and Democrats. Today, 
however, we can no longer afford to spend 
more time In merely urging It, Today we 
must build it. Today it is a question of our 
national security, 

I am not alone In making such a statement. 
This statement, as to the vital necessity of 
the St. Lawrence undertaking, has been made 
by the Secretary of Defense George Marshall, 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by our Secretary 
of State, by the Secretary of Commerce, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior. It has been made by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobil¬ 
ization, Mr. Charles E. Wilson. 

Every civilian and military authority In a 
position ol responsibility for our defense 
and mobilization, and many other ranking 
Government officials have stated that this 
Is an essential project and must be Imme¬ 
diately undertaken, 

I cannot understand how the opponents 
of this project can assume for themselves 
the responsibility of declaring that this proj¬ 
ect Is not essential to our security. Who 
are the.se groups and individuals who pre¬ 
sume to tell the people that General Mar¬ 
shall is wrong; that General Bradley i.s 
wrong; that General Collins Is wrong: that 
Admiral Sherman Is wrong: that General 
Vandenberg is wrong; that Secretary Ache- 
son is wrong and that President Truman is 
wrong In declaring that the St Lawrence 
Project Is nece.ssary to the defense and the 
effective mobilization of the United Slates? 

7'hese opponents are the spokesmen for 
certain railroad Intere.st.s and for certain 
.shipping and port lntere.sts which believe— 
very mistakenly—that their own bu.slness 
and economic enterprises would be harm¬ 
fully affected bv the construction of this 
great project. These opponents are the pri¬ 
vate power interests wlio are opposed to the 
low cost public power that would be available 
lor the Industries and people of New York 
State and of the neighboring New England 
States, 

The.se are the groups which declare that 
the St Lawrence Project is not e.s.sentlal lor 
our defense and security. The.se groups 
argue that the St Lawrence Project would 
cost too much and that It will not be useful. 

Of course neither of these arguments is 
true. Every responsible official has te.stl- 
fied to the economic soundness of the proj¬ 
ect, to its feu.sibility, and to its necessity. 
By further delaying this project we cuter to 
the fears and prejudices of a few private in- 
terc.sls—fears and prejudices which are en¬ 
tirely unfounded—at the expense ol the 
welfare of the entire Nation and, under 
present conditions, at the expen.se of our 
national security. 

Today we are short on electric power 
throughout the Northeast, In many cities 
and towns, industries cannot expand--and 
new ones cannot be located—because of the 
shortage of available power, and especially 
of low-cost power. Yet here is a river ru.sh- 
Ing down to the sea carrying water which 
could, at this very moment, be providing us 
with 2.200,000 additional horsepower. 

Every year that the St. Lawrence Project 
remains unbuilt wc are losing 13 billion 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy. Every 
day, every hour that goes by without this 
power project, we are wasting electricity 
and committing an extravagance Just as 
great us if we were to throw the number 


of dollars equivalent to the value of this 
power into the Atlantic Ocean. 

At this moment all of our efforts are being 
directed toward Increasing the productive 
power of our national industrial machine. 
The St. Lawrence project is a necessary step 
toward that end. It will increase the ability 
of the United States to turn out the materiel 
and armaments necessary to defend our ter¬ 
ritory and our people. But the St. Lawrence 
project goes beyond this. It will safeguard 
the lives of American seamen In the event 
of hostilities. For these reasons alone, how 
can we hesitate to give It our full support? 

The St. Lawrence project Involves improv¬ 
ing short stretches of the St. Lawrence River 
channel in order to make this entire river 
navigable for ocean-going vessels. We would 
thus provide a new waterway from the At¬ 
lantic reaching into the very heart of our 
country and of Canada. This is the seaway 
part of the St. Lawrence iroject. 

As R 8pon.sor of the St. Lawrence legisla¬ 
tion, I have had to give serious thought to 
the burdens now weighing down on the 
American taxpayer. The St. Lawrence dual 
project. I am happy to say. will completely 
pay for Itself. Over a period of 60 years, the 
seaway will pay for itself. Over a much 
shorter period, the power project will pay 
for it.self. 

Besides costing the taxpayer nothing, the 
project will save milllon.s> of dollars In trans¬ 
portation and power costs. We in New York 
State can well appreciate that, for we now 
are paying higher rates for electricity than 
all but seven States in the Union. 

I mention the cost, however, only to give 
an idea of the soundness of the proposal. 
I am firmly convinced that no matter what 
price we must pay for the security of our 
people, it is a bargain. But In the case of the 
St. Lawrence, the result will be not an ox- 
pen.se but a vast saving, not only to the 
people but to the Government. 

It the St. Lawrence River is made navigable, 
ships will be able to bring iron ore directly 
from l.abradur and Canada to steel mills at 
Cleveland, Toledo, or any port on the Great 
Lakes Compared witii shipping the ore 
through the Atlantic Ocean and then inland 
by rail, the savings will be tremendous. 
Those .savlng.s would be reflected In the price 
of steel, since you, an trxpiiyer.s. are buying 
colossal quantities of steel through youi 
Government, it is in your own interest to 
build this seaway. 

More Impfirlant, the cargo shipped thiough 
the seaway is sure ol i('aching its destina¬ 
tion. The tragedy of ore ships, torpedoed in 
the Inst war is too recent to be forgotten 
Five out ol seven ol our ships bringing ore 
from Chile through the Atlantic were sunk 
in the la.st war. American lives were lost 
Now we have an opportunity to ship ore 
througii a protected waterway w’hich in war¬ 
time would avoid dangerou.s Atlantic waters 
And by doing this we would avoid risking 
the lives of many American boys. 

There are some people in my own city of 
New York who oppose the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect, They claim that the export trade of 
New York will he harmed by the sen way. 
Their feitr.s are unfoiinded. The 30.000.000 
tons ol iron ore which will one day moie 
through the seaway are mfi New Y’ork tratllc. 
The grain freiglilers which will bear 
10,000,000 tons of the Nation's wheat and 
corn Ironi the Midwest to the markets of the 
world arc not blealing that traffic Irom New 
York. 

New York Is enterlnn, I am sure, a great 
period of expansion. This will be promoted 
and encouraged by the Kt. Lawrence project. 

Russia has announced tiiat she will de¬ 
velop 20,000.000.000 kilowatt-iiours of elec¬ 
tricity on the Volga River, That Is roughly 
twice w'hat we plan to develop on the at, Law¬ 
rence. Russia is building canals across hun¬ 
dreds of miles to connect the White, the 
Black, the Laltic, and the Caspian Seas. How 
can we dare to sit back and watch these ac- 
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tlvltlas without taking aome action on our 
own? Only 114 miles of the St. Lawrence 
River remain to he cleared to open a water¬ 
way almoat 2^00 milea long, a lifeline from 
the AtUntlc Ocean to the interior of the 
continent. The coat, about $546,000,000 to be 
expended over a period of aeveral years and 
all of which is to be repaid, la tiny In a 
$60,000,000,000 defense budget. 

The ilgns point to a long period of mobi¬ 
lizing our strength. General Bradley and 
General Blaenhower have estimated this pe¬ 
riod at 10 to 20 years. By atortlng the 
St. Lawrence project immediately It can be 
finished In 4 yearn and the strength of this 
hemisphere Immeasurably lncrecu:,ed. 

My fellow cltissens. this is a matter of the 
greatest urgency. This Is not a matter of my 
personal opinion. It Is the consensus of our 
responsible defense leaders. Would you take 
the word of Ocncral Marshall and of the 
Joint Chlels of Stuff on the need to build 
three new aircraft carriers or B-S6 airplanes? 
Why not take the word of these same loaders 
on a project which would cost even less than 
the aircraft carriers or B-86 planes, which 
would be aelf-llquidating and which would 
result in great benefits for this country of 
ours, for which our children and our grand¬ 
children will thank us? 

Indicate your support of this project to 
your Representatives and Senators in Con¬ 
gress. The time la now. We shall have a 
tragic account to settle with history If we 
delay this project any further. 


Dismistal of General MacArtiittr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOirSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, during 
all my service in Congress I liavc never 
seen such a si^ontaneous uprising on the 
part of the American people in indigna¬ 
tion over the firing of Oen. Douglas Mac- 
Art hur by President Truman. 

The people of my district are alarmed, 
dirgusted. bitter, and angry. They have 
every reason to be. I have received 
many long-distance phone calls, and 
hundreds of lettei's and telegrams ex- 
pre.ssing resentment of the President’s 
action. 

No words of mine can adequately con¬ 
vey just how the people of my district feel 
about this, and I am accordingly insert¬ 
ing in the Record just a few samples of 
the telegrams I have received. In this 
way I shall be able to convey to the Con¬ 
gress and to the counL y what my people 
think about the firing of our country’s 
great military leewler who probably 
knows, more than any other man, the 
exact situation in the Par East. 

Here are some samples: 

Bloomington, III.—For heaven's sake. 
Lrs, wbat has happened to this Government 
of tho people, by the people, and for the 
people? Let's forget about the Republicans 
and Democrats for a while and tiy to find 
enough real Americans down there to sal¬ 
vage something fixnn this wreckage. 

Paxton, III.—^TTme for Congress to change 
Commander in Chief, that American aflaira, 
both national and foreign, be oonductod by 
Americans fur Americans. Time that we stop 


appeasing the enemies who are killing our 
beys in Blorea. Time for Congress to work 
on the American plan. Do it now. 

Bloomington, III.—^Firing MacArthur Is 
Joe Stalin's greatest achievement. Worst 
news since Pearl Harbor. Everybody wants 
to know where do we go from here. 

Kankakee, III.—^As a good Democrat, I ad¬ 
vocate the Impeachment of President Irii- 
man. 

Bloomington, III.—If you cant oust Tru¬ 
man please kick out Marshall and Achesoiv, 

Paxton, III.—It's later than you think. 
At least MacArthur had his own foreign 
policy—more than we can say for our State 
Department. Let’s wako up, give us some 
iLglslatiuu to let us at least know why our 
boys ore being killed. We veterans of World 
War I and II think the whole mess stinks, 
especially In Washington. 

Bloomington. III.—^Please use your In¬ 
fluence to have teirible wrong done Amer¬ 
ican people and General MacArthur corrected 
by having Acheson fired and General Mac¬ 
Arthur appointed Secretary of State. 

Chenoa, III.—This community shocked by 
treatment of Geii'^ral MacArthur. This has 
brought about more comment and discus¬ 
sion in our grain olBcc today than anything 
in history. We feel that tlic time has come 
for action to remedy this situation that 
brought this about. Wc hope action will be 
forthcoming by all Members of Congress. 

Bloomington, III.—Impeach the little 
ward politician stupidity from Kansas City. 
This is another sell-out of our country to 
those dirty Britons who run the Far East 
while our sons give up their lives for British 
domination and dirty dollars. It’s just more 
duty politics. 

Roano:-E, III.—Keep MacArthur and im¬ 
peach Truman. 

Bloomington, III.—Shocked with Irre- 
sponelble dismissal of MacArthur. Adminis¬ 
tration policy threatens our survival. Con¬ 
gress must reestablish its constitutional 
Ijowcrs. Impeachment urged. 


Wc Matt Not Ruth Into World War 111 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUNTON P. ANDERSON 

OF NEW MEZICX) 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (.legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
statement 1 have prepared on the sub¬ 
ject We Must Not Rush Into World War 

in. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

In the preient turbulent days when peo¬ 
ple are greatly upset over world conditions in 
general, it has been difficult to explain why 
General MacArthur should leave his post and 
be replaced at the President’s orders by his 
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former subordinate. Possibly General Eisen¬ 
hower gave \u a clue In his address to Con¬ 
gress on FelMuary 1 immediately after nis 
return from Europe. When he had outlined 
the powers and resources of the democracies, 
he was asked why we should be frightened 
of dictator natlous if we had great quantities 
of oil and steel far superior oo theirs. He 
replied, “Only for one reason—because they 
have unity of purpose." Then he added; 
"What we have got to do is to meet that 
unity with a higher type, the unity of free 
men that will not Ije defeated.” 

It has been Interesting to me that a group 
of scientists working at tne research labora¬ 
tory at Los Alamos, N. Mex., which is the 
principal center of study on all atomic ex¬ 
plosion activities in this country, have seen 
the issue more dee ly than most people view 
it. They sensed that the demands of Gen¬ 
eral MdcArthur could bring on a third world 
war. It has been pointed out in the last few 
hours that MacArthur sought the right, not 
only to bomb Chinese bases In Manchuria, 
but also to bombard the China coast and 
that be would have liked to have the troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek armed by the United 
States and land on the Chinese mainland in 
a major invasion. That, of course, could only 
mean that everyone of Chiang’s troops would 
have to be accompanied by a half-dozen sol¬ 
diers from the United States. Since Russia 
has a nonaggression pact with China, that 
could only mean the beginning of world war 

The-se sclenti.sis at Los Alamos preferred 
to have a group in the United Nations di¬ 
rect the army In Korea. ’They know the 
power of the weapons which they are help¬ 
ing to create. They know how much the 
destructive lorce of an atomic explosion has 
been multiplied by recent Rclentlfic devel¬ 
opments which they have largely directed. 
Therefore, it was of particular Interest to 
mo to read in the Albuquerque Journal of 
April 8 an item pointing out how the^e 
men at Los Alamos tried to make their 
contribution toward keeping America out of 
a third world war. They wanted the re¬ 
search and study which they have been 
making of nuclear encigy to be of benefit 
In lifting burdens off the backs of the peo¬ 
ples oi the world and not used in a sudden 
attempt to see if explosion alter explosion 
could rock our great cities, destroy our 
homes and slaughter people by the millions. 
The article from tho Albuquerque Journal 
Is us follows; 

"Somo of the leading scientists at Los 
Alamos, research center for hydrogen bomb 
work, are worried men these d.ays. Work¬ 
ing with weapons of cataclysmic proportions 
naturally makes for sharp refiectlon.*; on 
world conditions, and the thought of many 
physicists. chemists and mathematicians is 
that the conduct of the Korean war is bring¬ 
ing the world dangerously near the inferno 
of an atomic world war. 

"These men. many of them from countries 
all over the world, feel the Korean war 
should be conducted by the United Nations 
rather than by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The fear Is that MacArthur may provoke 
the Chinese Communists into a large-scale 
move against the UN forces which would 
be certain. In their opinion, to precipitate 
a world-wide conflagiatlon. 

"For the past few years, any worries or 
thoughts Los Alamos residents have had 
have been limited to private discussions 
among friends. But 2 weeks ago, some sci¬ 
entists felt that continued silence was shirk¬ 
ing their duty and they met to drew up 
a proposal calling for creation of a group 
in the UN to direct the army iu Korea. 

“The feeling was that a statement of this 
kind coming from Los Alamos might be 
taken more seriously than a similar action 
from other cities." 

In addition, I think it noteworthy that not 
all our military leadens were trigger-happy, 
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that nearly all of them were opposed to an 
Army clique overriding civilian government. 
It Is of tremendous significance that every 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored 
the removal of General MacArthur. They 
recognized that It was his privilege to want 
to conduct a general war, but they could 
remember how wrong he had been In his 
Judgment that the Chinese Communists 
would not be brought Into the Korean con¬ 
flict if he crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and shoved his armies close to the Man¬ 
churian border. 

Therefore, it is possible that other military 
leaders might not have been impressed by 
his feeling that if we bombed the mainland 
of China and placed our battleships off the 
Chinese coast and sprayed shells into their 
cities, the Chinese Communists would flee 
in fright and that Russia would not come 
to their assistance. Tliere were those who 
believed that such an action by us could only 
be the beginning of a third world war. 

One of the most uselul editorials that I 
have read was one which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 12, entitled "The 
President Acts." It is quite obvious that 
the editors of the Washington Post regretted 
that the career of General MacArthur should 
end on such an unhappy note but they pro¬ 
ceeded to analyze the crisis which had devel¬ 
oped. It Is that analysis which strikes me as 
helpful In trying to understand the reasons 
for the President’s action. The editorial is 
as follows: 

"The Pre,sident Acts 

"The Illustrious career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur came to an end upon an inglorious 
note which will be regretted by all America. 
But there was no help for it. There is no 
room in our society for indispensable men 
or for ungovernable generals, no provision 
ill our Constitution for the President to play 
second fiddle. Civil supremacy had to be 
reasserted, and It was wisest to reassert civil 
supremacy unmistakably. The German peril 
pot it.s head and sustenance from the hos¬ 
pitality of the German people to a general 
staff that had become a law unto it.self. 
Japan was taken on the warpath by an 
army clique that overrode civilian govern¬ 
ment. The.se things must not happen here. 
We all have reason to be grateful that no 
segment of our society has been more criti¬ 
cal of the self-willed conduct of General 
MacArthur than the high officers of our 
armed services. MacArthur. we feel sure, had 
no military lollowing outside the dazzled 
court with which he had surrounded himself 
in Tokyo. 

"The supercession of General MacArthur is 
the first sign in months of a firm hand at 
the helm of our affairs. Mr. Truman should 
never again relax his initiative. He is the 
Commander in Chief and the organ of our 
foreign affairs, yet he had seemed to be 
giving General MacArthur one opportunity 
after another to Indulge his assumption of 
the highest authority. This he did, In par¬ 
ticular, when he declared time after time 
that decisions at the thirty-eighth parallel 
were properly those of the supreme com¬ 
mander. In so doing he seemed to be giving 
a free hand to a man he knew had no sym¬ 
pathy with the policy he was given to exe¬ 
cute. Our policy is to fight a limited war in 
the Far East; MacArthur wanted to fight 
a general and an all-out war. MacArthur 
Is a crusader who feels that, with or without 
allies, the United States must embark up a 
*Jlhad* against communism in Asia—which 
means communism everywhere. This is an 
aim that has no settled lodgment In official 
Washington. 

"Our policy-makers, alas, have hitherto 
blown hot and cold about the nature of our 
adversary as well as about the problem of 
authority. It is time they developed n new 
clarity. To act upon the theory that our 
military enemy Is communism is to con¬ 


demn this country to an endless military 
adventure that would dig Its grave and the 
grave of Western civilization. The religious 
wars of the sixteenth century are the 
supreme lesson in history that an Idea can¬ 
not be conquered militarily. On the con¬ 
trary an Idea thrives on military opcraLlon.s 
against it, and It is conceivable, perhaps 
sure, that communism would still be going 
stronger after all Russia had been laid in 
waste. The enemy against w'hlch the free 
W'orld is arming is the gang who have cap¬ 
tured Russia. Any identification of the 
enemy along the ideological lines of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s reasoning is the way to 
play the gum© of Soviet Russia. ‘So long 
as there are discontented groups within the 
Western nations, .^nys Herbert Butterfield m 
Christianity and History, ‘the Soviet Union 
is perhaps clear-sighted in its recognition 
of the interest It has in keeping diplomacy 
on an ideological basis.* 

"So the greatest urgency underlines the 
need to set our military sights straight in 
our two-headed struggle. This the Presi¬ 
dent cun furnish by leadership. To be a 
leader in a democracy in a crisis is to be a 
prophet—an awakener, as Jacques Marl- 
tain calls it. Lack of such leadership will 
infallibly turn people to false prophets. And 
that is not all. Popular recognition of lead¬ 
ership requires not only inspiration at the 
top but confidence in the men in positions 
of subordinate authority. Now that the 
President has shown who's boss, he ought to 
seek the people’s suffrage by revamping his 
official family. Certainly the crisis is not 
over n.s a result of his ouster of MacArthur. 
It may be only beginning, and the President 
should ri.se to bis opportunity, not be con¬ 
tent to react to a breach of discipline. There 
is a house to put In order In Washington as 
well as In Tokyo." 

Finally. I have been greatly Interested in 
the appiulsals of columnists and commen¬ 
tators. From the column of Stewart Alsop 
in tins morning's Washington Post I pick 
out these words as informative: "Either 
President Truman or General MacArthur 
had to be fired, and a general cannot fire his 
Commander in Chief. It is really ns simple 
as that." 

Marquis Childs, under the heading, 
"Storm over MacArthur," had many liiter- 
e.sting things to say. Here arc two or three 
paragraphs from that article; 

"Some who are so passionately for Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be for him In the belief that 
If he were only given his own way, he would 
find a magical means to end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific. This does not, of 
cour.se, conform to the facts. The MacAi- 
thur policy would certainly have expanded 
the Pacific war. 

"Behind MacArthur Is the whole of the 
so-called China lobby. It *iab large re¬ 
sources of money, including the support of 
a half-dozen Chinese In this country, most 
of the members of the Soong family, who 
are reported to have sums in banks in Swit¬ 
zerland, the Argentine, Holland, and the 
United States. 

"Tins violent quarrel can mean a further 
paralysis of Government at a time when it 
is vital to rearm and. through rearming, to 
unify the coalition of western nations. If 
we can't have our way In the Par East, the 
extremists may say, in effect, to the Presi¬ 
dent, ‘‘Then you will not get your way in 
Europe." Obstructionism under our system 
of divided powers can do a lot when there 
Ls no really responsible control in Congress 
as between Republicans and Democrats. 

"Already the evidence of it has been ample 
In this Congress, If it now goes on to im¬ 
pede vital measures, we shall have paid a 
terrible price for our divisions." 

That is the note which needs to be re¬ 
membered. The actions of General MacAr¬ 
thur In proclaiming that Formosa is more 
important to the defense of the United 


States than Prance, his action In writing to 
the Republican leader of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Joe Martin, In support of a 
policy completely contrary to the policy 
of his Commander in Chief could only 
mean a division, a disunity, and give a clue 
as to why his removal was imperative. Our 
country had to come to the principle which 
General Elsenhower had laid down. One 
thing was required and that v/as unity of 
purpose. If it has been impossible to 
achieve It In the Congress, It nevertheless 
had to be obtained in the Korean comnmiid. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday. March 26), 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article on 
the St. Lawrence setiway, written by 
Clem Norton and published in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Teleffram-News of April 8, 1951, 
including certain corrections of typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

There bcinR no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

St. Lawrence 

Boston’s loaders are wrong in opposing the 
St. Lawrence waterway. It will help the 
port of Boston Every President since Wil¬ 
son has recommended it. President Truman 
and Elsenhower claim that It’s necea.snry lor 
national .sccuritv. Steel officials wlio once 
termed the tUea a "Socialist’s ditch" now 
approve, so ns to bring ore by slilp from tlie 
Quebec, I,nbrador area, because our Mesabl 
ore Is running out. Today. Quebec ore 
comes by ocean steamer to Montreal and is 
then dumped into boats small enough to 
navigate the H-loot Canadian Canal wliich 
bypasse.s the International Rapids, taut this 
method Is too expensive. United State.s Steel 
has built n plant on the water near Phila¬ 
delphia so us to utilize ore from Venezuela. 
National Steel contemplates building mills 
In Connectirut. If Midwest steel is unable 
to obtain foreign ore by water, then it may 
mean that It will have to move east, and 
this would mean ghost cities and a tremen¬ 
dous economic upheaval. 

The St. Lawrence is the greatest unde¬ 
veloped hydroelectric river on the continent 
It’s a Mediterranean Sea, stretching 2.200 
miles into the heart of the continent from 
the ocean to Duluth. It reaches right into 
the great industrial and agricultural heart of 
the Midwest. The steady-flowing St. Law¬ 
rence, fed by the Great Lakes containing half 
the fresh water of the world will produce 
2,600,000 kilowatts of electricity annually, 
half to go to Canada, at about half the cost 
of steam-generated power. President Tru¬ 
man claims that wc produced over 100,000 
planes during the war, a fantastic figure, 
only because of Tennessee and Columbia 
River hydroelectric power. New England a 
power-starved area, can use some of that 
cheap electricity. American homes have 
more than doubled their consumption of 
electricity in the past 10 years. 

WHO? 

Well, who Is stopping this development? 
Who is strong enough to thwart our war 
chiefs who claim that it’s necessary for 
national security? A lobby made up of reo- 
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resentatlves of utilities, chambers of com¬ 
merce, railroads, and ports on the eastern 
seaboards, plus banks and insurance com¬ 
panies who have invest :ncnts in the said 
enterprises. And what’s their argument? 
That they’ll lose freight revenue. That the 
cocoa and coffee, say, that now comes by 
boat to an Atlantic port and is then shipped 
by rail to Detroit, will bo taken by ship, 
right to Detroit if the St. Iiawrcnce is deep¬ 
ened. That autos that now come from 
Detroit to Boston by rail, will then come by 
ship, but why not if the freight rate is $20 
to $1^0 less an auto? 

The Boston Chamber once approved the 
idea when private capital was to do the Job. 
Ninety percent of the work has been com¬ 
pleted. Less than 126 miles of dredging re¬ 
mains to be done at the International Rapids 
between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Here ere other arguments used against the 
idea, but none seem valid. It will be frozen 
up, 6 months of the year. There is fog. A 
27-foot depth is not enough. The Federal 
Government will have to dredge ovt harbors 
at Chicago, Detroit, and so on. Answer: 
Montreal, frozen up 6 months a year, does 
more business than any port on the conti- 
n^'nt with the exception of New York. Fog 
does not interfere. The Sno Canal on the 
Great Lakes, frozen up 6 months a year, 
does n bigger bu.siness than the Panama and 
Suez Canals pul together. General Marshall 
testified that most of the world’s ships could 
use the 27-foot depth, and facts support 
him. for the average ship is seldom loaded 
to the limit. And if a greater depth is nec¬ 
essary, that can come later. 

Opening up the St. Lawrence will bring up 
a Midwest market to, say, the baby-carnage 
manufacturer in Gardner, Mass. A thousand 
other Illustrations might be given. And 
Boston, being the largest near port to the 
St. Lawrence, should benefit, as it benefited 
by the opening of the Panama Canal. But 
when Panama was suggested, cerialri Boston 
officials objected, as they object today to the 
St. Lawrence affair. 

How much longer will millions of our 
people In the Midwest allow themselves to 
continue to be locked up from accea.s 1o the 
oceans of the world, when the project calls 
for an expenditure of less than $8u0,000,000 
and the drcdulng of le.ss th.ui 126 miles? 
The money will be paid back, because the 
Idea IS sell-liquidating because of tolls. 

We think nothing ol giving a needy nation 
$800,000,000 or more outright. The sum, us 
money goes today, is peanuts. 

With a third world war threatening, and 
mill.oils of our boys offering their lives, and 
our national leaders demanding this im¬ 
provement for national security purposes, 
how much longer can sellish interests pre¬ 
vent progre.ss? 

But the idea Is so right, that it is coming, 
Just as sure as is tomorrow. 

If we only could get these basic facts to 
the people. 

Presentation of ECA Certificates of 
Cooperation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address by Mr. 
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William C. Poster, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
at the national presentation ceremony 
of ECA certificates of cooperation, held 
In Washington on April 3. 

Mr. Poster is one of our ablest and 
most distinguished administrators, with 
long experience, both in business and in 
Government. He came into Government 
with the admiration of the business com¬ 
munity through his outstanding work 
for the Committee for Economic Devel¬ 
opment and elsewhere. He has won the 
support of everyone with whom he has 
worked in Washington, and, although 
there arc many executives who arc more 
publicized, I doubt whether there is any 
In Washington today who is more popu¬ 
lar or respected. 

I call the particular attention of the 
Congress to his admonition that— 

If anything approximating a $100,000,000,- 
000 increase in European productivity is to 
be achieved, It must have the full support 
of European management and European 
labor—and to obtain that support, llie ECA 
must undertake one of the greatest educa¬ 
tional Jobs In history—to teach new ideas, 
new techniques, to peoples whose economic 
tradition causes them to reject innovation 
almost by reflex action. 

In these few phrases Mr. Foster out¬ 
lines the difficult road of the future on 
which we arc now embarked. I know 
his many warm friends in the Congre.ss, 
among whom I am proud to number my¬ 
self. all wish him well in his great and 
unprecedented task. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Address of William C. Foster, Adminis¬ 
trator, Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration 

My principal assignment today—certainly 
one of the most pleasant that I have ever 
had— IS to expre.ss, on behalf of all of us In 
ECA, the proiound appreciation we all feel 
for the constructive and intimate coo})erH- 
tion we have received from American man¬ 
agement and from American labor. 

I am especially pleased that our colleagues 
and partners in the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram, as represented by the distinguished 
Ambas.sadors and Ministers of the Western 
European governments, have been able to 
join us today. By their very presence, they 
testify to the appreciation lell by their own 
peoples lor the contributions of American 
manag«^ment and labor to the success ol the 
Marshall plan. 

From the outset, the support of manage¬ 
ment and labor—both through their Indi¬ 
vidual members and their associations and 
cliumbers and unions—has helped to sustain 
the Marshall plan and to give it drive and 
direction. Such organizations as the NAM 
and the CIO, the United States chamber and 
the A. F. of L., the CED and the International 
Association of Machinists, the Foreign Trade 
Council and others have conducted their 
own careful and searching studies of the 
Marshall plan. Then they endorsed it, help¬ 
ing to sway public opinion in its favor. And 
every time the Marshall plan came up be¬ 
fore Congress for a review pf things done, 
and a forecast of things still to be done, 
these groups of management and labor con¬ 
tinued their support—not by means of any 
blanket approval but by means of construc¬ 
tive criticism, and suggestions for Improve¬ 
ment. Equally Important, perhaps, has been 
the way in which these management and 
labor groups have helped us at ECA to re¬ 
cruit the kind of skilled executive and tech- 
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nlcal and labor personnel to staff ECA here 
in Washington and overseas. 

In my opinion, however, the most valu¬ 
able contribution American management 
and American labor have made to the Mar¬ 
shall plan is to be found In their whole¬ 
hearted cooperation In our technical assLst- 
ance program. 

For I firmly believe that the future of 
western civilization In substantial mc'asure 
depends upon the ability of management, 
labor and governments in Western Europe to 
grasp the prlncii}le.s of American productivity 
and put them into practice. The essentials 
of American productivity are being demon¬ 
strated by our technical assistance program, 
and are being applied, at an ever-increasing 
rate. But both demonstration and applica¬ 
tion need to be tremendously stepped up In 
speed, in size, and in scope. No need is more 
urgent: no task demands more attention 
than to expand and to quicken our technical 
assistance program which must stand at the 
very core of our efforts to produce more in 
Western Europe—to produce more so that 
everybody will have more. 

I should like to summarize—very briefly— 
a few of the accomplishments already 
chalked up to the credit of our ECA technical 
assistance program. 

During the past 2 years, ECA has brought 
to the United States more than 400 teams 
of technicians, managers, and workers from 
almost every sector of Western European 
industry. 

Thanks to the cooperation of our business 
and industrial associations, and particu¬ 
larly the individual manulacturing firms, 
these teams were able to visit more than 
2,000 plants, to study our American methods 
in production and distribution. They have 
been able to discuss their observations with 
all ranks of American producers in the 
plants they visited. They talked to top exec¬ 
utives ill the board room and to workers 
at punch presses and looms and lathes and 
along assembly lines. Thanks to the co¬ 
operation of the labor unions, these teams 
have been given the opportunity to discuss 
work conditions in United States industry 
with thousands ol our own working men and 
women. They have heard from them what 
American productivity means to them and 
their families. 

It is still too early to fully assess the 
results of this program. But we do know 
it is yielding encouraging results. This is 
reflected by the fact that Industrial pro¬ 
duction in Western Europe had in 1950 
reached a level of 27 percent abo^ ? 1938; 
agricultural production 9 percent above; 
Intiia-Europcan trade 25 percent, and Eu¬ 
ropean exports to the rest of the world 30 
percent above prewar. 

But quite as significant as these physical 
results Is the fact that Westex'n Europe is 
rapidly becoming “productivity conscious.” 
This is particularly true among younger ex¬ 
ecutives and labor leaders. In many plants. 
In many industries, they are building up 
pressures to break down the obsolescent, 
wasteful methods that have become so 
firmly entrenched In the European industrial 
tradition. They are replacing outworn 
methods with modern methods. And in 
hundreds of Western European factories, 
they are succeeding with astonishing re¬ 
sults. To illustrate this trend, let me read 
just a single paragraph from the report of 
one of our ECA representatives abroad, writ¬ 
ten after a visit to a French foundry: 

“Upon his return from a technical as¬ 
sistance mission to the United States, the 
head of the foundry division at Establlsse- 
ment Japhy Freres decided to overhaul op¬ 
erations. He cut out the making of certain 
castings, rearranged his equipment, and re¬ 
trained his workers. In 1 year he reduced 
man-hours per ton from 222 to 83, cut his 
prices 25 to 30 percent, and raised wages 20 
to 26 percent. A year ago this foundry was 
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that nearly all of them were opposed to an 
Army clique overriding civilian government. 
It is of tremendous significance that every 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored 
the removal of General MacArthur. They 
recognlised that It was his privilege to want 
to conduct a general war, but they could 
remember how wrong he had been In his 
Judgment that the Chinese Communists 
would not be brought into the Korean cf)n- 
fllct if he crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and shoved his armies close to the Man¬ 
churian border. 

Therefore, it is possible that other military 
leaders might not have been impressed by 
his feeling that If we bombed the mnlnland 
of China and placed our battleships off the 
Chinese coast and sprayed shells into their 
cities, the Chinese Communists would flee 
in fright and that Russia would not come 
to their assistance. There were those who 
believed that such an action by us could only 
be the beginning of a third world war. 

One of the most useful editorials that I 
have read was one which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 12, entitled “The 
President Acts." It is quite obvious that 
the editors of the Washington Post regretted 
that the career of General MacArthur should 
end on such an unhappy note but they pro¬ 
ceeded to analyze the crisis which had devel¬ 
oped. It is that analysis which strikes me as 
helpful in trying to understand the reasons 
for the President’s action. The editorial Is 
as follows: 

“The President Acts 

“The Illustrious career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur came to an end upon an Inglorious 
note which will be regretted by all America. 
But there was no help for it. There is no 
room in our society for indispensable men 
or for ungovernable generals, no provision 
In our Constitution for the President to play 
second fiddle. Civil supremacy had to be 
reasserted, and It was wisest to reassert civil 
supremacy unmistakably. The German peril 
got its head and sustenance from the hos¬ 
pitality of the German people to a general 
staff that had become a law unto itself, 
Japan was taken on the warpath by an 
army clique that overrode civilian govern¬ 
ment. These things must not happen here. 
We all have reason to be grateful that no 
Fcgment of our society has been more criti¬ 
cal of the self-willed conduct of General 
MacArthur than the high officers of our 
armed services. MacArthur, we feel sure, hud 
no military following outside the dazzled 
court with which he had surrounded himself 
In Tokyo. 

“The superce.ssion of General MacArthur Is 
the first sign in months of a firm hand at 
the helm of our affairs. Mr. Truman should 
never again relax his initiative. He is the 
Commander In Chief and the organ of our 
foreign affairs, yet he had seemed to be 
giving General MacArthur one opportunity 
after another to Indulge his assumption of 
the highest authority. This he did. in par¬ 
ticular, when he declared time after time 
that decisions at the thirty-eighth parallel 
were properly those of the supreme com¬ 
mander. In so doing he seemed to be giving 
a free hand to a man he knew had no sym¬ 
pathy with the policy he was given to exe¬ 
cute. Our policy is to fight a limited war in 
the Par East; MacArthur wanted to fight 
a general and an all-out war. MacArthur 
Is a crusader who feels that, with or without 
allies, the United States must embark up a 
*jlhad' against communism In Asia—which 
means communism everywhere. This is an 
aim that has no settled lodgment In official 
Washington. 

“Our policy-makers, alas, have hitherto 
blown hot and cold about the nature of our 
adversary as well as about the problem of 
authority. It Is time they developed a new 
clarity. To act upon the theory that our 
military enemy Is communism is to con¬ 


demn this country to an endless military 
adventure that would dig Its grave and the 
grave of Western civilization. The religious 
wars of the slxleenth century are the 
supreme lesson In history that an Idea can¬ 
not be conquered militarily. On the con¬ 
trary, an idea thrive.^ on military opcratlon.s 
against it, and It Is conceivable, perhaps 
sure, that communism ivoulcl still be going 
stronger after all Russia had been laid in 
wayte. The enemy against which the free 
world Is arming is the gang who have cap¬ 
tured Russia. Any Identification of the 
enemy along the ideologirol lines of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s reasoning is the way to 
play the game of Soviet Russia. ‘So long 
as there are discontented groups within the 
Western nations, says Herbert Butterfield in 
Christianity and History, ‘the Soviet Union 
is perhaps clear-sighted in its recognition 
of the iTiterest it has In keeping diplomacy 
on an ideological basis.* 

“So the greatest urgency underlines the 
need to set our military sights straight In 
our two-headed struggle. This the Presi¬ 
dent can furnish by leadership. To be a 
leader in a democracy in a crisis Is to be a 
prophet—an awakener, as Jacques Mnrl- 
tttin calls it. Lack of such leadership will 
Infallibly turn people to false prophets. And 
that is not all. Popular recognition of lead¬ 
ership requires not only inspiration at the 
top taut confidence in the men in positions 
of subordinate authority. Now that the 
President has shown who’s boss, he ought to 
seek the people’s suffrage by revamping his 
official family Certainly the crisis is not 
over as a result of his ouster of MacArthur. 
It may be only beginning, and the President 
should rise to his opportunity, not be con¬ 
tent to react to a breach of discipline. There 
is a house to put In order In Washington ns 
well as in Tokyo.” 

Finally, I have been greatly interested in 
the appiulsals of columnists and commen¬ 
tators. Prom the column of Stewart Alsop 
in this morning’s Washington Po.st I pick 
out these words ns informative: “Either 
President Truman or General MacArthur 
had to be fired, and a general cannot fire his 
Commander in Chlel. It is rc:illy as simple 
ns that ’’ 

Marquis Childs, under the heading, 
“Storm over MacArthur,’’ had many inter¬ 
esting things to say. Here are two or three 
paragraphs from that article; 

“Some w'ho aie so passionately for Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be for him in the belief that 
if he w'erc only given his own way, he would 
find a magical means to end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific. This docs not, of 
course, conform to the facts. The MacAr¬ 
thur policy would certainly have expanded 
the Pacific war. 

“Behind MacArthur Is the whole of the 
so-called China lobby. It iiUs large re¬ 
sources of money. Including the support of 
a half-dozen Chinese In this country, most 
of the members of the Soong family, who 
are reported to have sums in banks in Swit¬ 
zerland. the Argentine. Holland, and the 
United States. 

“This violent quarrel can mean a further 
paralysis of Government at a time when It 
is vital to rearm and, through rearming, to 
unify the coalition of w'estern nations. If 
we can’t have our way In the Far East, the 
extremists may say, in effect, to the Presi¬ 
dent, “Then you will not get your way in 
Europe.” Obstructionism under our system 
of divided powers can do a lot when there 
is no really responsible control In Congress 
as between Republicans and Democrats. 

“Already the evidence of 11 has been ample 
In this Congress. If It now goes on to im¬ 
pede vital measures, we shall have paid a 
terrible price for our divisions.” 

That is the note which needs to be re¬ 
membered. The actions of General MacAr¬ 
thur In proclaiming that Formosa Is more 
important to the defense of the United 


States than France, his action in writing to 
the Republican leader of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Joe Martin, In support of a 
policy completely contrary to the policy 
of his Commander In Chief could only 
mean a division, a disunity, and give a clue 
as to why his removal was imperative. Our 
country had to come to the principle which 
General Elsenhower had laid down. One 
thing was required and that was unity of 
purpose. If it has been impossible to 
achieve it in the Congress, it nevertheless 
had to be obtained in the Korean command. 


St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, written by 
Clem Norton and published in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News of April 8. 1951, 
including certain corrections of typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sr. Lawrence 

Boston’s leaders arc wrong in opjio.slng the 
St. Lawrence waterway, ll w'lll help the 
port of Boston. Every Pro.sldent since Wil¬ 
son has recommended it. President Truman 
and Eisenhower claim that It’s necessary for 
national security. Steel officials who once 
termed the idea a “Socialist’s ditch” now 
npjirove, so as to bring ore by ship irom the 
Quebec, Labrador area, because our Mesabi 
ore Is running out ‘I’oday, Quebec ore 
eomos by ocean steamer to Montreal and is 
then dumped into boats small enough to 
navigate the ll-Ioot Canadian Canal which 
bvpn.s.ses the International Rajiids, but this 
method Is too pxpcn.v;lve. United Slates Steel 
has built u plant on the water near Phila¬ 
delphia so a.s to utilize ore irom Venezuela. 
National Steel contemplates building mills 
in Connecticut. If Midwest steel is unable 
to obtain foreign ore by water, then it may 
mean that it will have to move east, and 
this would mean ghost cities and a tremen¬ 
dous economic upheaval. 

The St. Lawrence is the greatest unde¬ 
veloped hydroelectric river on the continent. 
It's a Mediterranean Sea, stretching 2.200 
miles into the heart of the continent from 
the ocean to Duluth, It reaches right into 
the great iiidu.strlnl and agricultural heart ol 
the Midwest. The steady-flowing St. Law¬ 
rence, led by the Great Lakes containing half 
the fresh water of the world will produce 
2,600,000 kilowatts of electricity annually, 
half to go to Canada, at about half the cost 
of stenm-gencrated power. President Tru¬ 
man claims that we produced over 100.000 
planes during the war, a fantastic figure, 
only because of Tennessee and Columbia 
River hydroelectric power. New England a 
power-starved area, can use some of that 
cheap electricity. American homes have 
more than doubled their consumption of 
electricity In the past 10 years. 

WHO? 

Well, who Is stopping this development? 
Who is strong enough to thwart our war 
chiefs who claim that it's necessary for 
national security? A lobby made up of rep- 
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resentatives of utilities, chambers of com¬ 
merce, railroads, and ports on the eastern 
BPabourds. plus banks and Insurance com¬ 
panies who have Investments In the said 
enterprises. And what’s their arf<ument? 
That they’ll lose freight revenue. That the 
cocoa and coffee, say, that now comes by 
boat to an Atlantic port and Is then shipped 
by rail to Detroit, will be taken by ship, 
right to Detroit. If the St. I.awrence Is deep¬ 
ened. That autos that now come from 
Detroit to Boston by rail, will then come by 
ship, taut why not if the freight rate is $20 
to $90 less an auto? 

The Boston Chamber once approved the 
Idea when private capital was to do the Job. 
Ninety percent of the work has been com¬ 
pleted. Less than 125 miles of dredging re¬ 
mains to be done at the International Rapids 
between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Here ere other arguments used against the 
Idea, but none seem valid. It will be frozen 
up. 5 months of the year. There is fog. A 
27-foot depth is not enough. The Federal 
Government will have to dredge out harbors 
at Chicago, Detroit, and so on. Answer: 
Montreal, frozen up 6 months a year, docs 
more business than any port on the conti¬ 
nent with the exception of New York. Fog 
does not interfere. The Soo Canal on the 
Great Lukes, frozen uo 5 months a year, 
docs a bigger business than the Panama and 
Suez Canals put together. General Marshall 
testified that most of the world’s ships could 
use the 27-foot depth, and facts support 
him, lor the average ship is .seldom loaded 
to the limit. And if a greater depth is nec¬ 
essary, that can come later. 

0})enlng up the St. Lawrence will bring up 
a Midwest market to, say, the baby-carriage 
maiiulacturer In Gardner. Mass. thousand 
other illustrations might be given. And 
Boston, being the Inrge.st near port to the 
St. Lawrence, should beneflv, a.s it benefited 
by the opening of the Panama Canal. But 
when Panama was suggested, certain Boston 
offlclalb objected, a.s they object today to the 
St Lawrence affair. 

How much longer will millions of our 
people In the Midwest allow thein.selvps to 
continue to be locked up from acce.s.s to the 
oceans of the woild, when the project calls 
for an expenditure of less than $8uO.OOU.OUO 
and the dredging of le.ss than 12.') miles? 
The money will be paid back, because the 
Idea is sell-Iiquirlatlng because of tolls. 

We think nothing of giving a needy nation 
$800,000,000 or more outright. The sum, as 
money goes today, is peanuts. 

With a ttiird world war threatening, and 
mllLon.s of our hoys offering their lives, and 
our national leaders demanding this im¬ 
provement for national s:cur*ty purposes, 
how much longer cun selfish interests pre¬ 
vent progress? 

But the Idea is so right, that it is coming. 
Just as sure as is tomorrow. 

II we only could get these basic facts to 
the people. 


Presentation of ECA Certificates of 
Cooperation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF ’THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address by Mr. 
XCVII—App.-123 


William C. Foster, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
at the national presentation ceremony 
of ECA certificates of cooperation, held 
in Washington on April 3. 

Mr. Foster is one of our ablest and 
most distinguished administrators, with 
long experience, both in business and in 
Government. He came into Government 
with the admiration of the business com¬ 
munity through his outstanding work 
for the Committee for Economic Devel¬ 
opment and elsewhere. He has won the 
support of everyone with whom he has 
worked in Washington, and. although 
tliere are many executives who are more 
publicized. I doubt whether there is any 
in Washington today who is more popu¬ 
lar or respected. 

I call the particular attention of the 
Congress to his admonition that— 

If anything approximating a $100,000,000,- 
000 increase in European productivity is to 
be achieved, it must have the full support 
of European management and European 
labor—and to obtain that support, the ECA 
mu.st undertake one of the greatest educa¬ 
tional Jobs In history—to teach new Ideas, 
new techniques, to peoples whose economic 
tradition causes them to reject Innovation 
almo.st by reflex action. 

In these few phrases Mr. Foster out¬ 
lines the difficult road of the future on 
w'hich we are now embarked. I know 
his many warm friends in the Congre.ss, 
among whom I am proud to number my¬ 
self, all wish him w'ell in his great and 
unprecedented task. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

ADDRE.SS of WlLEIAM C. Fo.STER, ADMINIS- 

TKATOR, Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration 

My principal assignment today—certainly 
one of the most plea.sant that I have ever 
had—IS to expre.ss, on behalf of all of us In 
ECA, the profound appreciation we all feel 
for the con.struetlve and Intimate coopera¬ 
tion we have received from American man¬ 
agement and from American labor. 

I am e.spccially plea.3cd that our colleaaue.s 
and partners in the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram, ns repre.sentod by the distinguished 
Amtaus.'^adors and Ministers of the Western 
European governments, have been able to 
Join us today. By their very presence, they 
testify to the appreciation lelt by their own 
peoples for the contributions of American 
management and labor to the success of the 
Marshall plan. 

From the outset, the support of manage¬ 
ment and labor—both through their indi¬ 
vidual members and their a.s.socmtions and 
chambers and unions—has helped to sustain 
the Mar.shall plan and to give It drive and 
direction. Such organizations as the NAM 
and the CIO, the United States chamber and 
the A F. of L., the CED and the International 
As.sociatiou of Machinists, the Foreign Trade 
Council and others have conducted their 
own careful and searching studies of the 
Marshall plan. Then they endorsed it, help¬ 
ing to sway public opinion In its favor. And 
every time the Marshall plan came up be¬ 
fore Congress for a review x)f things done, 
and a forecast of things still to be done, 
these groups of management and labor con¬ 
tinued their support—^not by means of any 
blanket approval but by means of construc¬ 
tive criticism, and suggestions for Improve¬ 
ment. Equally Important, perhaps, has been 
the way In which these management and 
labor groups have helped us at ECA to re¬ 
cruit the kind of skilled executive and tech- 
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nlcal and labor personnel to staff ECA hero 
In Washington and overseas. 

In my opinion, however, the mo5?t valu¬ 
able contribution American management 
and American labor have made to the Mar¬ 
shall plan is to be found in their wliolc- 
hearted cooperation in our technical assist¬ 
ance program. 

For I firmly believe that the future of 
western civilization In substantial measure 
depends upon the ability of management, 
labor and governments in Western Europe to 
grasp the principles of American productivity 
and put them into practice. The es.sciitial.s 
of American productivity are being demon¬ 
strated by our technical assnstunce program, 
and are being applied, at an ever-increasing 
rate. But both demonstration and applica¬ 
tion need to be tremendously stepped up in 
speed, in size, and in scope. No need is more 
urgent: no task demands more attention 
than to expand and to quicken our tcclmical 
assistance program which must stand at the 
very core of our efforts to produce mure in 
Western Europe—to produce more so that 
everybody will have more. 

I should like to summarize—very briefly— 
a few of the accomplishments already 
chalked up to the credit of our ECA technical 
assistance program. 

During the past 2 years, ECA has brought 
to the United States more than 400 teams 
of technicians, managers, and workers from 
almost every sector of Western European 
industry. 

Thanks to the cooperation of our business 
and industrial associations, and particu¬ 
larly the individual manufacturing firms, 
these teams were able to visit more than 
2,000 plants, to study our American methods 
in production and distribution. They have 
been able to discuss their observations with 
all ranks of American producers in the 
plants they visited. They talked to top exec¬ 
utives in the board room and to workers 
at punch presses and looms and lathes and 
along as.sembly lines. Thanks to the co¬ 
operation of the labor unions, these teams 
have boon given the opportunity to discuss 
work conditions in United States industry 
with tliousands of our own working men and 
women. They have heard from them what 
American productivity means to them and 
their families. 

It is still too early to fully assess the 
results of this program. But we do know 
It is yielding encouraging results. This Is 
reflected by the fact that Industrial pro¬ 
duction In Western Europe had in 1950 
reached a level of 27 percent abo\ s 1938; 
agricultural production 9 percent above; 
Intaa-European trade 25 percent, and Eu¬ 
ropean exports to the rest of the world 30 
percent above prewar. 

But quite as significant as these physical 
results is the fact that Western Europe is 
rapidly becoming “productivity conscious.” 
This is particularly true among younger ex¬ 
ecutives and labor leaders. In many plants. 
In many Industries, they are building up 
pressures to break down the obsolescent, 
wasteful methods that have become so 
firmly entrenched in the European industrial 
tradition. They are replacing outworn 
methods with modern methods. And in 
hundreds of Western European factories, 
they are succeeding with astonishing re¬ 
sults. To Illustrate this trend, let me read 
Just a single paragraph from the report of 
one of our ECA representatives abroad, writ¬ 
ten after a visit to a French foundry: 

“Upon his return from a technical as¬ 
sistance mission to the United States, the 
head of the foundry division at Establisse- 
ment Japhy Freres decided to overhaul op¬ 
erations. He cut out the making of certain 
castings, rearranged his equipment, and re¬ 
trained his workers. In 1 year he reduced 
man-hours per ton from 222 to 83, cut his 
prices 26 to 30 percent, and raised wages 20 
to 25 percent. A year ago this foundry was 
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losing 2,000,000 francB a month; today It 

is in the black.” 

Today, on the third anniversary of the 
Manshail plan, all of us In this room can 
leel a deep aenae of ftratlflcation at the goals 
that have been gained. In most of Western 
Europe the job of rehabilitation has been 
largely completed. If we lived In a peaceful 
world, today, I think we might well be able 
to say that the job of European recovery 
has been virtually accomplished, and that 
Marshall plan outlays could be reduced to a 
email volume of ”wind-up” aid to a few 
countries. 

But I am compelled by the circumstances 
we all face to tell you very bluntly, there Is 
more to do. For the brutal fact is that we 
do not live In a peaceful world today, nor in 
anvthlng approaching It. 

We live in a world that may be plunged 
into total, atomic war, by one of the most 
ruthless. Imperialistic powers In history—a 
power that has already demonstrated 
through its sateUites and puppete, its will¬ 
ingness to resort to naked aggression. 

Remarkable progress—as General Mar¬ 
shall says “near miraculous” progress has 
been made by Western Europe under the 
Marshall plan. Nevertheless, the EBP 
countries are still not strong enough to 
sustain—by themselves alone—the kind of 
defense program that the Soviet menace 
requires—without seriously Impairing the 
living standard they have recently restored. 
To reduce those living standards now. to any 
appreciable extent, would be to Jeopardize 
the gains we have scored during the first 3 
years of the Marshall plan. People who have 
Just emerged from the quagmire of poverty 
and deprivation will not welcome the pros¬ 
pect of being bogged down again. Any se¬ 
rious Impaln^nt of living standards in Wes¬ 
tern Europe today would change the psycho¬ 
logical climate from hopefulness and con¬ 
fidence and the will to resist Soviet threats 
into pessimism, doubt and “neutralism.” It 
would certainly generate the kind of social 
and political unrest which might very pos¬ 
sibly leave Western Europe even more vul¬ 
nerable to aggression from within than she 
is to aggression from without. 

I have already mentioned that the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural production ol the EBP 
countries is well above prewar. Against 
this, however, must be weighed a 10 percent 
increase in population and the crucial fact 
that prewar standards of living In most Eu¬ 
ropean countries were so low that they 
gave rise to nazism and fascism, and 
plunged us all Into World War II. 

To many Europeans the defense program 
which we are urging upon them, looks, not 
like a choice between guns and butter but 
like a choice between guns and bread. The 
limiting factor of preparedness efforts In 
Western Europe Is not the unwillingness of 
the governments or the peoples to defend 
themselves; it is simply their economic in¬ 
ability to carry an adequate defense program, 
luperlmposed upon the civilian economies. 

The United States Is now compelled. In 
Its own self-interest to help Western Europe 
rearm. 

However, we In EC A believe that the west¬ 
ern European countries, within a few years, 
cannot only assume the full burden of a 
defense program, but also can raise the living 
standards of their people—at the same time. 

We do not believe that the choice for West¬ 
ern Europe is between guns or bread. We are 
convinced tliat Western Europe can—if its 
people will make the necessary effort and 
take the necessary risks—^have both guns 
S' d bread, and a little butter too. We are 
convinced that the EBP countries can. 
within a reasonable number of years, in¬ 
crease their total output of goods and serv¬ 
ices by an additional $100^)00.000,000 worth 
annually. That should be their goal. 

Obviously, If anything approaching a 
$100,000,000,000 Increase in annual output 
.can be achieved by Western Europe, its coun¬ 


tries can undertake a defense program many 
times the slae of the Military Establishment 
now proposed. They could carry a defense 
program of $40,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 
annually, if necessary, and at the same time 
raise their living standards by 60 percent. 
And what Is most Important both to Ameri¬ 
can taxpayers and to the western Europeans 
themselves, today’s EBP countries could 
soon become completely Independent of out¬ 
side economic assistance. 

Many of us In EGA think that one answer 
to Western Europe’s defense problems, her 
economic problems, her social and political 
problems, can be summed up In one single 
word—productivity. And when I say pro¬ 
ductivity, 1 Include ail of the elements—hu¬ 
man and material—that make productivity 
possible and effective. 

I am sure that many of our friends In 
Western Europe share with us the conviction 
that the very existence of their civilization, 
that the success of the Western World's 
effort to meet the menace of communism 
depends uixin a creative and operative and 
very specific and realistic program to raise 
their productivity. Our particular part of 
the job Is to show them that the goal of 
raising that productivity by even sucli a high 
amount as $100.0D0,000.()00 is something that 
can be—and. Indeed, must be—achieved. It 
is our pai't of the job to help them realize 
more clearly and perhaps more uiiderstand- 
Ingly the inescapable necessity of doing all 
th dillicult and even painful things that 
are part and parcel of a successful produc¬ 
tivity program. 

Let me list what we in ECA consider to 
be the indispensable Ingredients In any such 
undertaking! 

First of alL there must be an expanded 
technical assistance program. Under our 
present TA arrangements, we have been able 
to convey the lessons of American produc¬ 
tivity to a few thousands of western Euro¬ 
pean manag''rB, technicians, and workers. 
Now. we must develop techniques to drive 
these lessons home to all European manage¬ 
ment, to nil European technicians, to all 
European labor, and to their governments. 

Second, a macs market must be created 
to enable western European producers to 
sell their wares at a price at a profit that 
will justify their adoption of mass production 
and distribution methods. By this I mean 
th t the EBP countries must take swift and 
positive action to bring Into being now a 
mass European market. 

Third, the savings which result from im¬ 
proved production and distribution methods 
must be passed on to the consumers in the 
form of lower prices and to the worker In 
the form of higher wages. Otherwise, it will 
be Impoaslble to release the purchasing power 
required to create that mass market and to 
keep it going. To say all this In another 
way, what I mean Is more goods, such as 
bread, and shoes, for the people and more 
services, such as electric light and medical 
ca.e for the people and more guns and more 
tanks and more planes for their defense. 

Fourth, the self-strangulating practices of 
BO many European Industries in restricting 
output, in llttiitiug markets, in pegging high 
prices must be abolished. In their place 
must come both the psychological and prac¬ 
tical acceptance of high-volume production, 
high wages, high profito, ail based upon an 
ever-lower-unit cost. 

Fifth, sound fiscal and financial policies 
must be vigorously applied both by European 
governments ax\d by the European business 
community. Without drastic fiscal reforms, 
without new attitudes toweord the role of the 
budget and the fiscal machinery, it will be 
impossible to develop mass markets in West¬ 
ern Europe. 

Sixth, otir friends in Western Europe are 
recognising more more that American 
productivity does not derive only from In¬ 
stalling expensive equipment in a factory- 
even though that equipment may bo impor¬ 


tant to that factory’s record of production. 
They are recognizing that even more impor¬ 
tant is the abUity—the know-how—of mak¬ 
ing the best poadble use of all the equip¬ 
ment. of all the tools, of all the material 
on hand. Consider, for example, the experi¬ 
ence of a French shoe manufacturer who 
visited the United States with a technical 
mission last spring. His name Is Maurice 
Douheret. He is the manager-owner of 
Etabllssements BOC, and he has been able 
to Increase his output from 400 to 600 pairs 
of shoes per day, simply by rejigging his 
machines and staudardlzlng his output. His 
only capital expenditure was a modeat sum 
to install automatic regulatma, and improve 
his lighting and ventilating systems. As a 
result of this productivity Increase, Mr. 
Douheret reports that he has raised the wages 
of his workers 20 percent and absorbed a 
20-pcrccnt advance in raw-material costs, 
without raising his prices. 

The ECA therefore believes that Western 
European Industry could quickly achieve a 
substantial increase in its ability to iiroduce 
with a comparatively small outlay of new 
capital, simply by using more efficiently its 
human and moterioi resources Inside the 
plant and by completely revamping its mer¬ 
chandising methods. ’These, of course, are 
problems of education. They are problems 
of teaching; they are problems of Imparting 
the lore and learning or American manage¬ 
ment and technicians and labor to their op¬ 
posite numbers in Western Europe. 

In view of tills need to educate, I think 
that the ECA has got to find a way to bring 
management and labor tven more closely Into 
our program tlian ever before. I am sure 
that you. representatives of the great busi¬ 
ness and union organizations appreciate 
quite as much as I do that the venture I 
have just outlined cannot fulfill Us aims 
through the efforts of j^vemments alone. If 
anything approximating a $100,000,000,000 
Increase In European productivity Is to bo 
achieved, it must have the full support of 
European management and European labor. 
To obt.'un that support, the Ef-^'A in concert 
with the governments of Western Europe 
must undertake one of the greatest educa¬ 
tional Jobs in history. It is the Job of teach¬ 
ing new ideab. and new techniques, to j^eoples 
whose economic tradition causes them to re¬ 
ject innovation almost by reflex action. 

I am only revealing the obvious when I say 
that you representatives of American man¬ 
agement and American labtjr can certainly 
command a more sympathetic audience from 
your opposite numbers in Western Europe 
than can ECA ofllclalB. Wc are, after all, 
the officials of a foreign government. But 
you can discuss new methods and new Ideas 
from a common approach, u common con¬ 
cern, a common preoccupation, and a com¬ 
mon store of experience. Your opposite 
numbers abroad will therefore heed you more 
attentively than they would heed even the 
officials of their own government agencies. 

In the very near future, my associates anci 
I expect to call upon you genUemen and youi 
colleagues in industrial and labor groups, to 
seek your advice and recommendations. Ws 
arc going to nsk you to Join us In this educa¬ 
tional job. along every step of the way, 

I have said that a prodigious Increu.so in 
productivity for Western Europe can build 
the strength to forefend both Internal and 
external aggression. Hence productivity has 
to be regarded, not merely as a means to 
heighten physical resources but also as a 
means to heighten spiritual resources. When 
the chips are down men will defend only 
those values in which they believe, only those 
Institutions In which they partlcipotc. Seen 
in this light, productivity is an instrument 
of peace—^that peace which can be based only 
upon “strength for the free world.” Strength 
for the free world is more than a slogan. Zt 
Is the lifeline of freedom in our day. 
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Propoied Amalgamation of Dixie Demo¬ 
crats and Yank Republicans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, April 9. the senior Sena¬ 
tor from South Dakota TMr. MundtI 
delivered an interesting and Informative 
speech to the Exchange Club in Jackson, 
Miss. 

An editorial written by Mr. Fred Sul- 
lens, distinguished and able editor of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, and a 
report of the speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota, appeared in the April 
9 issue of this newspaper. 

On behalf of the senior Senator from 
Mississippi fMr. Eastland J and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial and the news report of the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the news report of the address were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

[Fi’om the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
April 10, 19511 

Senator Mttndt's Great Speech 

Sonaiur Kari, Mttndt, South Dakota Re¬ 
publican. has the answer, and it Is a very 
defiiiiLe answer. 

Only through u roulition of conservative 
Republicans and Stales* rij^hts Democrats 
can the Nation's drift toward a welfare state 
be clieckeci 

A welfare state, be It understood, Is com¬ 
munism in the making 

Vv’hen tiie South Dakota Senator, nddre.ss- 
Ini; the Exchange Club of Jackson Monday 
nttrinoon. proposed a mailt ion of this chur- 
acLcr in the presidential campaign next year 
ti) i'])}ajse the wclUire-stnle Deniocrals he was 
cheered to the echo. Not mere jiolite ap¬ 
plause. mind you, but ear-splittinc; rebel 
yelli. of the kind h.eard at political gatherings 
in this State threesrore years ago. MernbevR 
ol tiic Exchange Club and their guests almost 
lifted liie rool from the Hotel Edwards boL- 
n;om. It was a complete refutation of the 
beliel that citi'/ens ol Jackson had long since 
ictri-'otien how' to cheer; that they manifest 
apjilaiise only by polite hanciclappliig. This 
time they .surely had their hearts in It. 

Thf' Exchange Club is not a pollUcal organ- 
Ip’allnii—Just another of those rather numer¬ 
ous luncheon clubs—bvit it has within its 
membership many of the lending bu.siness 
and professional men of Jackson, mostly of 
the younver generation, men who keep 
abreast ot the times, who are tamiliar with 
current trends, and ul w'hom it can be fairly 
said that they represent a first-class cross- 
section of public sentiment In this com¬ 
munity. 

That such a body of men would not only 
resi>ectfully listen to u proposal from a Re¬ 
publican political leader, but receive his pro¬ 
posal with the wildest entbuslaBm. would 
have nstonl.shed President Truman and his 
wellare-Btale leaders if they had been privi¬ 
leged to hear It. 

The Important truth Is that political his¬ 
tory was written at that B^xchange Club meet¬ 
ing in Jackson Monday afternoon—history 


from which this Nation is going to hear some 
distinct repercussions in the near future. 

In truth and In fact, it was the beginning 
of a movement to launch a new national po¬ 
litical movement or organization that will 
have to be reckoned with in the presidential 
campaign next year. 

It may be known a.s the Democratic-Re¬ 
publican alliance, the Liberty Party, the 
Human Rights Party, or some other name 
that will adequately describe Its purpose, and 
that purpose will be to get rid of the Govern¬ 
ment now in pow*er in Washington, 

Senator Munot was coldly logical in his 
proposal. Affirming his faith in the doctrine 
of States' rights as It has been so earnestly 
pi’eached by southern Democrats, he de¬ 
clared that this doctrine is equally impor¬ 
tant in all other States of the Union. It is 
a doctrine now denied in platforms of both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. In 
fact, the platforms of the two parties are so 
much alike that one might well say to each, 
“A plague on both your houbes.” 

With cogent reasoning and splendid elo¬ 
quence Senator Mundt drew a picture of the 
dangers into which this Nation is drifting. 
The rlght.s and functions of free men are 
dwindling, free enterpri: e and Individual 
initiative are being thwarted, and if the Iree- 
dom for which our lorefnthers fought is to 
be restored in these United States we must 
have a political upheaval that will sweep 
out of ffflee all who favor a welfare state, 
White Hou.se dictatorship, and the deadly 
encroachments of bureaucracy. Our citizens 
have inalienable rights in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the States that must not be 
surrendered or modified. It is the curse of 
rommuni.sm slowly eating at the vitals of 
our Nation, just a:. 11 is doing in other parts 
of the world where more than one-half of 
all people now living arc dominated by com- 
munnni and w’lll eventually be reduced to an 
economic state nothing short of slavery. 

CoiTiniunism Is a lie on its face, said feJena- 
tor Mundt. It Is not a sharing and sharing 
alike ul worldly goods. It is not even a shur- 
liig according to need as preached by Marx. 
Lenin, and Stalin Communism Is a God- 
le.'?s way of life. It is hnancial control by a 
greedy and reinorselc.%s lew of the entire so¬ 
cial and economic fabric ol the Nation. 
Cornmnulsm is a reniorselcs., dictatorship 
tliat not only de-nie.s God but likewise the 
rightb ol free men and women. 

It IS to buttle with a deadly menace such 
n.s this that Senator Mttndt urged southern 
Democrats and conbervuti\fe Republican.s to 
Join lorces next year and put forth a candi¬ 
date ior Pre.sident who wail recognize the 
rights of States, the time-honored tradillons 
of the South, and offer to the Nation a plat¬ 
form ol wlilch all citizens who lo\e freedom 
can .stand. 

It will be useless, said the .sjieaker, for the 
Soiuh to ho])c to win its fight within the 
Democratic Party. The melancholy truth is 
tin. i the South lost control of the Demoerntic 
Party at the party national convention in 
Chicago in 1936 when it agreed to repeal of 
the two-thirds rule, and that power will 
never be restored to the South by Northern, 
Ea.stern. and Western States. 

Tliroughout his address, covering more 
than an hour. Senator Mundt was earnest, 
forceful, and plausible. Not once did he 
descend to demagogy or sprinkle his speech 
with specious reasoning. 

And he did bring down the house—some¬ 
thing no other Republican ever succeeded in 
doing in this general latitude and longitude. 
That in Itsell was an astonishing achieve¬ 
ment. 

Just about this lime next year—maybe 
sooner—you are going to be hearing some 
lively echoes of a political speech delivered 
in Jackson on Monday altevnonu, April 9, 
by Senator Karl Mundt, Republican, of 
South Dakota. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Dally News of 
April 9, 19511 

Mundt Tells Jackson Civic Leaders Dixie 

Democrats Can Join Yank Republicans 

“It is entirely within the realm of political 
possibility that northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats may form an alliance by 
the nc:it prcbidential election,” Senator Kahl 
Munlt (Republican, South Dakota) told the 
Jackson Exchange Club Mfinday at noon. 

About 300 Jackson and Mississippi leaders 
heard the Republican Senator make this his¬ 
tory-making statement. 

Senator Munlt is one of three Members of 
the United Stai.es Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee who Monday morning opened hear¬ 
ings on charges of Federal Job sales in Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

“AIJ over America, In every State, there has 
never before been so much interest in the 
alliance between southern Democrats and 
northern Republicans of like mind, so that 
they can vote for the same candidate for 
President and elect an administration dedi¬ 
cated to the preservation of States' rights, 
the protection ot the individual freedoms of 
our citizens, and our private enterprise econ¬ 
omy.” Mundt declared. 

He declined to predict who might be fa¬ 
vored as a Presidential candidate In the 
event the two groups formed an alliance by 
the ne.Tt election. 

He said, however, that perhaps the slate 
would be a combination of northern Repub¬ 
licans and soul hern Democrats, 

"As in any alliance, each group has to come 
halfw'ay across the street,” he continued. 

"By bringing together two groups that have 
the same basic political and economic inter¬ 
ests the hurdle ol party labels can be elimi¬ 
nated in the interests of basic American 
principals,” said Mundt. 

Today, said Mundt, America is reaping the 
sorry divideuce of a multiparty system. Ho 
warned that splmter parties were becoming 
so numerous that they were weakening the 
Isintion 

Tije Republican Senator, Introduced by 
Senator John Stennis. paid tribute to Gov. 
Fielding Wnght for the courage to stand up 
against the Truman Democrats and their 
platform ol socialism. 

Senator Mundt said for the 16 years he has 
been in Congres.v, **I have voted with the 
conror\ntite Senators irom the South against 
legislation with socialistic trends.” 

He said he would like to sec the Democrats 
of the Soulli walk out again if their party at 
the 19512 convention nominates Truman or 
any other of his kind w'ltli leftist leanings. 

Then, he added, these Southern conserva¬ 
tive leaders could in.stead of trying to form 
a third party, come to the Republican con- 
venliun and tell us Republicans to nomi¬ 
nate a conservative Democrat for the Vice 
Presidency on a Republican ticket * • * 

and ai.^^o advise ii.? about what planks in our 
platform are repugnant to the South. 

Since the socialist trend began in 1936, 
Mundt empbasized, both major parties have 
been appealing in their platforms for the 
big city socialistic blocs. 

“What we have today,” he declared, ac¬ 
tually is four splinter parties * • • the 

conservative and so-called liberal elements 
of Republicans and Democrats.” 

Predicting that with Ingenuity and proper 
engineering the conservative elements ol 
the North and South can form an alliance 
to insure proper leadership, Mundt sug¬ 
gested : 

“Let’s abandon the elephant and the 
Jackass of the two major parties by forming 
this alliance and use maybe the eagle as 
an emblem of a party. Surely, w© would 
then have a genuine two-party system in 
which there wou’d be no mistake or misun¬ 
derstanding on principles.’' 
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**Only Dixie can save the Nation, and sav¬ 
ing the Nation means saving the world,” 
declared Senator Karl Mundt In a mlnd- 
grlpplng speech that held the closest atten¬ 
tion of Its hearers. 

Senator Mundt is the open champion and 
staunch advocate of a coalition between con¬ 
servative Republicans and Southern Demo¬ 
crats for the purpose of restoring State 
rights as a fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

“We are today In the midst of that age¬ 
less contest between man and State to de¬ 
termine which shall be the master,’’ said 
Senator Mundt. “Today we see our Govern¬ 
ment steadily encroaching on the rights as 
well as the plain duties o' our people, 
through a vicious policy of asking them to 
look to Washington for everything. 

“Personally, I am a liberal In the concept 
of Thomas Jefferson. I am a firm believer 
In State rights but I also believe in the 
people assuming their full responsibility and 
not looking to the Government to provide 
them with easy living. When all these new 
proposals are being made to us by those who 
champion the welfare State we should stop 
and ask ourselves are such things necessary, 
are such things practical, and can we afford 
the expense Involved. If we continue in our 
present path the end Is bankruptcy. We 
must not permit the Government to become 
masters of the people. Too many men are 
exercising too much authority over too many 
people for too long a time. They must be 
forced to remember that they are servants, 
not masters.’’ 

Senator Mundt’s statements on States 
rights and private-enterprise principles were 
interrupted by generous applause of Ex¬ 
change Club members and about 200 guests 
of outstanding Mississippi political leaders 
and businessmen. He spoke 30 minutes past 
the civic club dead line. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OP 'THE UNI'TED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26 ), 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘The Seaway Arguments.'" pub¬ 
lished in the Omaha World-Herald of 
March 23. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The Seaway Arguments 

When the St. Lawrence seaway project was 
proposed to Congress this year, the battle 
lines lormcd almost immediately. 

New England, the Atlantic ports and the 
Eastern railroads were against It. Most of 
the Great Lakes ports, except Chicago, were 
for it. Chicago, as always, seemed to be suf¬ 
fering from a bad case schizophrenia. It 
was both for the seaway and against It. 

New York’s Mayor Impellltterl sounded off 
about this madcap scheme and Detroit and 
Milwaukee Interests implied that grass will 
grow in their streets unless the seaway is 
completed. Such extravagant claims are no 
longer news. 

The seaway Is not a madcap scheme, nor 
Is the commercial future of a few lake cities 
a matter of compelling national Importance. 


The only possible JusUfleation for the 
project in these huge-spendlng times is Its 
Importance to national defense. 

The Department of Defense and Defense 
Mobillzer Charles £. Wilson say it is urgently 
needed. They say the channeling of the St. 
Lawrence will permit Labrador Iron ore to 
reach Pittsburgh and Gary, thus easing the 
American shortage of high-grade ore. 

If the seaway can be sold to the country 
on this basis, well and good. But there 
should be no more of the regional sparring 
by the what’s-in-it-for-me boys. Long ago 
they prejudiced many people against the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and they could ba 
the means of killing it now. 


MacArthnr’s Dismissal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “MacArthur’s Dismissal,” pub¬ 
lished in the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
of April 11. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacAhthuh's Dismissal 

Pronounced differences of view between 
General MacArthur and those to whom ho 
was responsible produced a situation that 
could not be permitted to continue indefl- 
nitely. 

To have ignored that sharp conflict over 
policy in the conduct of the Korean conflict 
would probably have had progressively seri¬ 
ous effects. 

Surely the reaction among United States 
and United Nations troops to such a contin¬ 
uing situation would have been bad. Our 
relations with our allies would likely have 
been worsened. The Communists doubtless 
would have exploited these differences to the 
utmost. Something had to be done. 

This paper believes the great majority of 
the American people will recognize that mili¬ 
tary commanders should be subject to their 
superiors In the making of general policy. 
MacArthur has indicated quite clearly that 
he Intended to make certain of his own 
views known, notably in his recent letter 
to Representative Joe BIartin, Massachusetts 
Republican. The general plainly desired to 
extend the conflict. He endorsed Martin's 
Idea of using Chinese Nationalist troops to 
open another front. He expressed the view 
that Asia rather than Europe Is the major 
theater of conflict now with communism. 

These ideas go directly against the policy 
of the United States Government and of the 
United Nations to limit the Korean conflict 
as much as is feasible. 

The divergences produced great uncer¬ 
tainties ns to the conduct of the war—un¬ 
certainties among our allies, uncertainties 
among the Communists. 

President Truman could have rebuked 
General MacArthur. But the commander 
already had had repeated plain indications 
that his comments expressing conflicting 
views on broad policy were not In order. 
The President evidently felt that the results 
of a reprimand would not be satisfactory. 
And while such a drastic step as removal of 
a great military leader produces deep regrets 
in this country In one respect, it is not diffi¬ 


cult to understand how Mr. Truman reached 
the conclusion that such a step was now 
called for. 

It should he born© clearly In mind that the 
differences In this situation did not Involve 
only the President and MacArthur. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Is largely responsible 
for American military policy. It has op¬ 
posed extending the war. 

What General MacArthur thought would 
be the course of such an extension is far from 
clear. Of course he has not set forth his 
Ideas in that connection. Could he have 
thought a decisive victory could have been 
won over the Communists in a general war 
In China? Does he believe the Russians 
would remain out of such a conflict? Where 
would it lead? 

MacArthur, as Mr. Tnunan emphasizes, 
has performed tremendous services to the 
country. He has been responsible for some 
great military achievements. He has the 
gratitude and admiration of the Nation for 
these services. 

It is fortunate that so able a commander 
as General Hldgway is available to take over 
the far-rcachliig responsibilities of com¬ 
mand in the Far East. 


Value of the Dollar 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

OF IDAHO 

IN 'THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legUilative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled “Dollars and Sense,” de¬ 
livered by Frank Lilly, of Spokane, 
Wash., before the Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) 
Chamber of Commerce on April 5, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Collars and Sense 
(By Frank Lilly) 

If, back in 1940, your doctor told you after 
a physical check-up that you were sound as a 
dollar, and 11, therealter. It developed that 
you actually had various weaknesses which 
have resulted In the loss of sight of one eye, 
the loss of hearing In one ear, the use of an 
arm and a leg, and in addition, you now have 
both asthma and stomach ulcers, your doc¬ 
tor was absolutely right: you were as sound 
as the 1940 dollar which has bad a bad case 
of dropsy, dropping down to a present value 
of less than 50 cents on the average and as 
low as 27 cents for such items ns bread, but¬ 
ter, coffee, sugar, corn, cotton, beef, lard, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin. among numerous 
examples that could be given. 

Thus, even if you now have more than 
twice as much In the bank, twice as much 
savings, life insurance, bonds, real estate, 
and other assets as you had In 1910, you are 
not quite so well off as you were at that time, 
and 11 years of your life are gone. Believe 
It or not, you are not so well off as you were 
in 1933 unless you now have assets more 
than two and one-half times larger than In 
that depression year if measured in terms of 
the constant dollar used in a recent report 
of the United States Department of Com¬ 
merce. 

The practical effect of this decrease In the 
value of the dollar Is the same as If the Gov¬ 
ernment had made a capital levy of over £0 
percent, leaving you the short end of your 
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savings, life insurance, and any pensions you 
may have earned In the service of an em¬ 
ployer of your Government. 

It is true that a part of the dollar’s de¬ 
preciation was due to the war, and few of 
us object to the loss sustained in the pur¬ 
chase of the so-called savings bonds, but the 
fact is that the depreciation started before 
the war and that the largest part of the loss 
of value has occurred in the last 6 years. 

It Is important to bear in mind that the 
dollar has no meaning except in terms of 
what it will buy. Confusion in this connec¬ 
tion is responsible for much of the muddledl 
thinking and the hue and cry over inflation, 
as if it were some new and strange animal 
that ato dollars. Actually inflation is the 
corollary of the depreciation, or deflation, of 
the dollar. 

The stage for inflation was set back in 1933 
when we went off gold and adopted irre¬ 
deemable printing press paper currency. 
Like the sawdust that Mortimer Snerd sub¬ 
stituted for the wheat bran he fed hLs 
chickens, it seemed to work; but it was In¬ 
evitable that sooner or later we would And 
ourselves getting woodpeckers instead of 
little chicks out of the settings of wooden 
eggs. 

This Is the way the pajrer currency sys¬ 
tem works: Federal Reserve notes (lOU’s) 
are issued against public and private debt, 
and because such so-called money is easily 
created it is in turn easily spent. Sooner 
or later, usually sooner, these debt-based 
dollars become so numerous that they lose 
a part of their buying power. In other 
words, prices rise and you have Inflation 
through deflation of the dollar. 

At this Juncture. I suggest that you lake 
a good look at one of your $10 talUs, You 
will And that it is a Federal Reserve note 
which is redeemable In lawTul money at the 
United States Treasury, If you are curious 
to see what “lawful money" looks like and 
send your hill to the Treasury, you w'ill re¬ 
ceive two $5 United States notes which are 
redeemable in lawful money—and that is ns 
far as you go. 

You may say, as some people have said to 
me - I don’t care what it is. money, currency, 
or what not. Just so long ns I can get enough 
of it to buy what I want with it. And. be¬ 
cause more c\irrency is needed to buy what 
people want to buy, wages are increased to 
meet higher prices and more and more debts 
are created as a base for more and more 
paper currency. This puts prices and wages 
up again and so on and on. 

Eventually efforts are made to stop the 
paper-money racket responsible for the in¬ 
flation. Price and wage controls are tried 
with resultant black markets and strikes. 
Bankers are required to tighten up on loans 
which, for the most part, are required only 
by small business since big business usually 
has ample funds, or cun get them through 
Government loans by hiring the right attor¬ 
ney or with the gift of a pink mink fur coat. 

In some quarters, it has been suggested 
that higher taxes will halt Inflation. Maybe 
so, but an increase of 1,117 percent since 
1940 in the Federal tax-take from your in¬ 
come and profits has not stopped Inflation. 
Under the present monetary set-up, any in¬ 
crease in the tax-take will, in all probability, 
be offset by more printing-press debt-based 
currency. 

The plain, unadulterated, and simple truth 
of the matter Is that we must restore to this 
country the sound money of the Constitu¬ 
tion, after which all other reforms can be 
accomplished. Managed currency requires a 
management to control prices and manage¬ 
ment of personal affairs, and these in turn 
lead to socialism and/or communism. 

If and when an American citizen can re¬ 
deem his currency In hard money, his bonds 
will have a sound and relatively constant 
value. Why doesn’t our Government give 


us honest, gold-backed money so that we 
can know that the bonds we buy will be 
good down through the years? Provide such 
a bond and it will not be necessary to put 
on expensive campaigns and pressures to buy 
and hold them, or to pay more than a mini¬ 
mum interest on them if the Interest is made 
payable in gold. 

The United States should set an example 
for the world by providing Its citizens with 
the best money in the world. As matters 
now stand, our paper currency is not as good 
as some other currencies, and no one wants 
our paper dollars except to buy goods from 
us or exchange them lor gold which we sell 
abroad at a lower price than any other coun¬ 
try will sell, while, at the same time, denying 
the right to own gold to our own citizens. 

To put back into the dollar the cents It 
has lost we must put some sense into our 
monetary system and discard the practices 
foisted upon us by textbook economists and 
Marxists. No nation can be truly free with 
a paper currency that Is not redeemable in 
something which has a storage of value. 

Gold and silver are simple and definite 
forms of wealth, understood by men through¬ 
out the civilized world. They are not tainted 
with debt or deceit; they cannot be created 
at will and can be produced only by honest 
sweat and toil. They cannot be inflated, de¬ 
flated, or debauched. Why don’t we make 
full use of them, instead of kidding ourselves 
that a debt-based printing-press paper cur¬ 
rency can be as good as gold? 

It is your inalienable right as a citizen to 
own gold, which is the one best and safest 
form of wealth in this world. You owe it 
to yourself and to your loved ones to insist 
that this right be speedily restored by pro¬ 
viding our country with a sound, honest con¬ 
stitutional hard money system. 

In conclusion, I quote from Money Makes 
the Mare Go. by John McBride; 

“An unsound monetary system is more 
fruitful of human misery than war, pesti¬ 
lence. and famine, and has brought more in¬ 
justice than all the bad laws ever written. 
Until a sound monetary system Is adopted, 
all the prc.sent frenzied efforts for perma¬ 
nent peace, economic recovery, a balanced 
budget, tax reduction, better labor-manage¬ 
ment relations, foreign aid. and a free world 
are Just so much sound and fury signifying 
nothing. The dumping of additional bil¬ 
lions of dollars Into Europe and Asia will 
serve only as a temporary expedient. Just 
prolong the agony, and hasten us on the 
way to bankruptcy.’’ 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on the 
12 th day of April, the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette carried a surpassing 
editorial entitled ’‘Battlefield Courage.” 
It should be read by all, but particularly 
by all who are suffering from the present 
Nation-wide epidemic of acute Mac- 
Arthuritis. I ask unanimous consent 
that this praiseworthy editorial be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record* 
as follows: 


Battlefield Couragf—MacArthur Was Dis¬ 
missed FOR Doing What He Himself 

Wouldn't Tolerate 

Yesterday marked the passing from the ac¬ 
tive military picture of one of this country’s 
greatest generals. The man whose name has 
been gospel to adult and schoolboy alike for 
more than a decade as he led our GI’.s to vic¬ 
tory after victory from Pearl Hnrtaor to Korea 
was placed on the Inactive list for the one 
thing he himself would not tolerate—insub¬ 
ordination. 

General MacArthur was fired by the only 
man in the world who could do the Job, his 
boss—the President ol the United States. 

Mr. Truman, regardless of any shortcom¬ 
ings, has shown once more that he has guts 
and he will act when he thinks he acts for 
the welfare of the Nation. 

Make no mistake about it. It took battle¬ 
field courage—the same kind of courage with 
which the general is familiar—for the ’^resi¬ 
dent to remove MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand. 

He fully realized the decision would be un¬ 
popular. Certainly he anticipated the reac¬ 
tion arising from the people who idolize 
MacArthur and think he can do no wrong. 
This newspaper has been one of his stanch¬ 
est admirers 

Many of these are the same people who 
elected Mr. Truman as their President in 1948. 
By doing so they made him Commander in 
Chief over all branches of the Armed Forces 
and every man serving in them—Including 
General MacArthur. 

These are the people to whom Mr. Truman 
must answer for his every act, while his sub¬ 
ordinate, General MacArthur, had only to 
answer to his Commander in Chief. 

The removal order was not the idea of 
President Truman alone. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, highest military authority in the 
United States, stamped their approval on 
the order. It was not done with snap Judg¬ 
ment hut only after days and months of 
studied consideration. 

General MacArthur was relieved of his 
armies because of insubordination which can 
no more be condoned in a general than it can 
be in a private in the ranks. 

He was disobedient—not once, but repeat¬ 
edly. To allow such disobedience to continue 
would make the function of the military im¬ 
possible. In every sense and under every 
condition, it was MacArthur’s duty to obey 
orders from the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff strictly and without question. 
This he did not do. 

His flagrant defiance of the President was 
Indirectly a defiance of every citizen of the 
United States. This defiant and arrogant 
Ignoring of Mr. Truman had weakened the 
authority and the influence of the President 
of the United States throughout the world. 

And for all of General MacArthur’s tre¬ 
mendous reputation, he could not act as 
President, the chosen leader of all the people 
of the United States. 

While MacArthur wielded his great influ¬ 
ence in a restricted sphere of the w'orld, the 
President is the symbol of this Nation’s au¬ 
thority throughout the globe, encompassing 
that part that General MacArthur has pre¬ 
ferred to treat peculiarly as his own. 

MacArthur had plainly tried to dictate our 
policy as respects conditions In that zone. 
He had no authority whatever to do so. His 
actions repeatedly have crossed up Washing¬ 
ton and the United Nations. The President 
Is authorized to set foreign policies. His 
military commanders are required only to 
carry them out, not make them. This Mac¬ 
Arthur was trying to do despite the fact his 
knowledge was limited to the East. It must 
be remembered he has been absent from this 
country for 15 years. 

The President, holding in his hand the fate 
of our reputation in the over-all, broad 
realm of policy, would not let MacArthur get 
away with it. 
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As long ago as last December 8 tixe Gazette 
said editorially; 

“To keep Mac Arthur in command because 
of any sentimental consideration would be 
such disregard of practical procedure as to 
be not only childishly foolish but positively 
criminal. The lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our young men are at stake, and the 
prestige oi this country has already suffered 
distressingly. We cannot afford to risk any¬ 
thing more on a man who has pitifully failed 
and who, under the circumstances, could bo 
depended upon to be responsible for further 
failures.” 

We have not altered from that position. 

About the most charitable thing we can 
pay about General MacArthur is that the pil¬ 
ing up of the years may have served to warp 
his judgment and to impair his usefulness. 

Whether he is the unwitting tool of certain 
politicians is not entirely clear. We are slow 
to believe that he would sell out his com¬ 
mand and his country fur political office, mis¬ 
led us he may be. But he has followed what 
many define as a party line Instead of tlie 
patriotic line. 

For some time It has been obvious that 
MacArthur was the ditrllng of the Hearst 
r.ew.spapers Now the blatant Heoi’st press, 
the antludministratlon newspapers, aud Mac- 
Arihur's own sizable corps of press agents 
v,ill drum up his dismlsaal into a cause 
celebre. 

The deposed general should take a hint 
from cur other remarkably popular general, 
Ike Eisenhower, who has expressed the hope 
that MacArthur will not iutenllGiially allow 
himself to be held up as a wounded martyr 
to the further disunity of a troubled Nation 
laced with growing danger. 

I^cndcrs of both our major political parties 
must reassess their consciences and reawaken 
again that spirit of cooperation which coi¬ 
ned America tlirough the perilous years of 
W’orld V.’ar II. There has been disunity in 
the ranhs of both Democratr. and Republi¬ 
cans. Thing? mu.st be put right. 

The people ol our Nation too must stop 
and reflect. Hasty, feverish, and thought¬ 
less action will not suffice. 

Let the people answer these questions; 

How would MacArthur have acted If one 
of his battlefield commanders had disobeyed? 

How has he acted? 


The Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

or vikginia 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
' Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. ROBER'i'SON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Fundamental Principle 
Was at Stake,” published In the Staun¬ 
ton News-Leader, Staunton. Va., on 
Thursday. April 12. 1951. 

Th3re beirt, no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Fundamental Principle Was at Stake 

Involved in the recall of Ocn. Douglas 
MacArthur la a more fundamentol question 
than that of doing something to win an 
outright victory In the Korean War, or of 
the decisive theater (Asia or Europe) in the 
war for survival. It is that of the supremacy 
of the civil government over the miUtary 
establishment and over any great general, 
however popular a hero he may be. 


From its very birth, the Republic has 
feared militarism, meaning rule by generals 
who scorn the civil authority and force it 
to do their will. This fear emanated from 
the experiences of the early settlers In their 
native lands of Europe. They knew that 
militarism led to oppression and tyranny, 
and often to war for the aggrandizement 
of military leaders. This fear was reflected 
In the Ckmstitutlon, which subordinated the 
military services to the civil authority by 
making the President Commander in Chief, 
and through the first 10 amendments (the 
Bill of Rights) placed certain restrictions 
upon the military to protect the rights of 
civilians. 

It Is only necessary to recall the march of 
militarism In other nations in our own time 
to realize how wise the founding fathers 
were in definitely subordinating the military 
blanches to the civil authority, and how wise 
each generation has been In guaidlng against 
any step which might breach this safeguard. 
No democratic reimbllc could long survive 
ar. such once the military catabllshmeiit 
gained supremacy, for mllltaiy rule and pop¬ 
ular rule simply cannot operate simul- 
taiieou.^ly. 

The record now released shows that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur hud clearly and persistently 
floated tlie civil authority and the policy¬ 
making, over-all strategic auUiority of the 
Militai-y Establishment Jl.self. He went over 
the heads of his constitutional superiors, to 
Coiigre.ss and people. This he ciiuld prop¬ 
erly have done by retiring from hLs vital 
command positions and going openly to the 
hustings. In.stead. he chose a path of de¬ 
fiance. and one which Invited a serious and 
perhaps fatal rupture with our allies in the 
free world. 

President Truinau has shown real courage 
In dealing condignly with the great iirro. 
He knew that for relieving him, he would be 
affc-nllcd by Republican leaders with all the 
vigor and vituperation nt their command, 
and that they would have a strong inensure 
of popular support hernuse many will believe 
MacArthur right In his concept of Afia as 
the decisive theater and In his demand for 
freedom of action against Communist 
China. 

When this second great debate has ended, 
the majority support of Congress and people 
will be behind the President, for he has iiec- 
csearlly upheld the civil authority in recall¬ 
ing a general who would not lake orders or 
directives, and the realities of the world sit¬ 
uation make Europe and not Asia the de- 
ci.«'lve theater for years to come. Moreover, 
there is a wide realization that MacArthur 
has had a .Jehovah complex for years, and the 
American people pencrally do not cotton to 
a leader who believes himself infallible, the 
late F D. R. to the contrary. 

All fiorLs of black results tvlll be written 
Into the PreKldent’B action. It will be viewed 
Ro destructive of Army morale in Korea, as 
aicnatlug the Japanese people, who have 
come to look upon MacArthur as something 
of a god, and as aiding the Communist ar¬ 
mies by removing a leader with strategical 
genius who is feared by the enemy. The ex¬ 
treme view which some no doubt will ad¬ 
vance Is that world war III will be hastened 
because of the advantages accruing to the 
Soviet. 

It is too much to expect the Republicans 
and other critics of the administration’s 
handling of the war and the program for 
defense of the free world to keep their shirts 
on. None of the dire resulte already being 
predicted will eventuate, but the rearmament 
program will bo slowed down by Republican 
attacks. Tliey would have found something 
else of which to make political capital, how¬ 
ever, so Mr. Truman was wise In disregarding 
the ammunition lie would provide them In 
firing MacArthur. It is nothing short of 
tragic that the people In Wa.?hington can't 
pull together in war and defense matters and 


fight their political battles over domestic Is¬ 
sues. 

In addition to upholding the power of the 
civil authority, the President’s summary ac¬ 
tion should result at least In the formulation 
of clear-cut policy In regard to the Korean 
War, on the part of both the United Btatc»s 
and the United Nations. With China Ignor¬ 
ing all efforts of the latter to negotiate and 
this country engaging In a controversy over 
the question of basic strategy, there Is little 
probability that Peiping will backtrack now 
on Its appeasement demands. Waslilngton 
and the UN majority have shown no dlSf>o8l- 
tion to entertain those demands, and they 
will certainly not be tolerated now that the 
UN forces have shown their ability to maul 
the Reds In Korea and cither advance or hold. 

With Russia pledged by the Moscow pact 
with Red China to assist the latter if at¬ 
tacked, there will be no diminution of west¬ 
ern fears of aJ 1-out wrar if the MacArthur de¬ 
mands for action against the mainland were 
to prevail. With no negotiations in progress 
and none In pro.spect, and with appeasement 
of Red China unthinkable, the wdscst course 
for the west is to announce that there will 
be no general advance beyond the vicinity 
of the thirty-eighth parallel and thit it will 
hold on that line until the Reds get enough 
men killed to stop their aggres’-ion. 

Concurrently, an effective South Korean 
defense army should be built, equipped, and 
trjiined, that the UN forces may eventually 
disengage. If there is any other course open, 
other than a continuation of the present Im- 
poeslble war without objectives. It is not 
apparent unless western nations decide they 
are willing to risk ail-out war in the Orient, 
which would njean the certain fall of West¬ 
ern Europe to Russia. 

Dismissal of General MacArthur is a 
Victory for Soviet Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NFW’ .TE-iSEY 

IN THE HOUtSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speakei*. In 
the opinion of many, including myself, 
it would seem that the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur by the President is a vic¬ 
tory for Soviet Rus.sia. It anyone ha^: a 
different viewpoint a reading of the Dai¬ 
ly Worker would convince them other¬ 
wise. This paper which is looked upon 
as the mouthpiece in the United States 
of Moscow policy has demonstrated time 
and again its oppo.^:ition to General Mac¬ 
Arthur. It has time and ajrain de¬ 
manded his recall. When this was ac¬ 
complished it literally .screamed its satis¬ 
faction. 

In an article appearing in the Times- 
Herald, Washington. D. C,, today by 
George Sokolsky, he says: 

The PreRldent’R dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur may prove to be as great a mili¬ 
tary victory for Soviet Russia as Rtallnj^rnd 
and as great a diplomatic victory as Yalta. 

The article in its entirety reads as 
follows: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The President’s dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur may prove to be as great a mili¬ 
tary victory for Soviet Russia as SU Ihigrad 
and as great a diplomatic victory as Yalta. 
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Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur did not make the 
Korean War. Every step he took after VJ- 
day (August 14. 1045) has been designed to 
prevent Just such a war. 

He sought to build an East Aslan League 
of Nations. Including Nationalist China, 
which would be a bulwark against the ad¬ 
vancing might of Soviet Russia In that vastly 
popxilated area of the world. He realized 
early that our policy In China was 111-con- 
cel ved and without reality. 

He supported the Wedemeyer reports on 
China and Korea—reports which would have 
saved us from our current grief. MacArthur 
did not believe that Korea could be held by 
the United States on the terms arranged 
at Teheran and Yalta, but when on June 25, 
1950. he was ordered Into war there by Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Dean Acheson. he under¬ 
took to save the glory of the American flag 
wdth his eyes blindfolded and at least one 
hand tied behind hla back. 

Within a lew days, he discovered that ho 
was not an American commander, but a 
United Nations commander. 

He discovered that unlike any other com¬ 
manding general In the field, his decisions 
were subject to the approval of a va.st con¬ 
gress of nations, large and small, among 
whom are our enemies, Soviet Russia and 
Poland, to mention only two. 

He also discovered that Great Britain, with 
a.s much respnnsiblllly us vve have to main¬ 
tain treaty obligations and the Integrity of 
the United Nations, wa.s engaged in a W'clrd 
strategy which included three divergent and 
conti aclictory factors; 

1 To send token troop.s to light In the 
Korean War; 

2 To o]>pose such second-front tactics ns 
might be u.seful, as, lor instance, supi^ort of 
Nanonalist China and the anti-Communist 
guerrillas on the mainland; 

3, To use all ettorts, including Ihclr clfec- 
tV: e propaganda agencies, to limit the Korean 
War to a stalemated, turgetle.ss uctlou w'lth 
tlie view that American aid and InrpsOKse 
might Hut be diverted Irom Europe to Asia. 

And In conjunction with this, MacArthur 
discovered that India, Just tre>*d from the 
Bnti.sh raf, emerged a.s a Soviet .spokesman, 
the reason for this unihufil denialche heing 
the Kashmir and other antagonisms against 
ralctstan, Nehru seeking Russian .support 
In his struggle against Moslem-i in India. 

On all sides he saw the United Slates being 
sncnliced while American sons w’cre being 
killed. 

War Is unplea.snnt under any circum¬ 
stances. it becomes a horror when the com¬ 
manding general is being stabbed in the 
back and the troops under him are being 
sacrificed on the ult.ar of ))oliticnl iiecc..sl- 
tie.s, No general wants hts men to die lor 
nothing. 

All this. General MacArthur in his round¬ 
about language to Congressman Joe Martin, 
has made clear to the American people. 

It i,s a pity that General MacArthur had 
to ute such moans as letters to Congre‘^smen 
and private individuals to break through his 
mu//llng by the Pentagon and the State 
Department. 

He wanted his owm people to know that 
It is Impossible to bring this Korean War to 
a victorious cud. For this, he has been dis¬ 
missed on the basis of insubordination. 

A.s a military man, he knows that what 
the geniuses in Washington w.ant to do Is 
ridiculous, impossible. They want to play 
an unending game of tag, w’lth nobody 
getting hurt except the troops there. 

The plan is the loquacious dream of gentle 
personalities who have a great capacity for 
loving the enemy. 

Their confusion arises from a lack of 
focus; they are global In their outlook, with¬ 
out anchorage In the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

They do not quite know whether they 
really prefer the American system of life or 


any other. Acheson and Marshall accept 
British policy because they cannot devise a 
policy of their own. 

To a man of MacArthur's training and 
history, these men must appear like curiosi¬ 
ties, more perilous than a fighting enemy, 
for lacking cohesion of thought, they move 
simultaneously In different directions which 
at times make them appear to be mlasmlc. 

The crime against Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur has been that he has been given re- 
sponBiblllty, but he has not been permitted 
to win a war or to tell America why we are 
falling in a war. No man could have held 
such a position too long with dignity and 
honor. 


Televising of Congressional Hearings 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2G^, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from all 
over the Nation I have received innumer¬ 
able letters from average citizens, attor¬ 
neys. radio and TV people on the sub¬ 
ject of my comments on the televising of 
congressional hearings. I have pointed 
out that television is a miraculous me¬ 
dium which can have tremendous con¬ 
structive values for public education. 

At the same time. I have also indicated 
that the televi.sing of open hearings at 
which criminals and other questionable 
characters appear, can lay the basis for 
slander to a degree which we have here- 
tofoi*e never conceived. In other words, 
if poorly prepared open hearings are 
held, without there having been execu¬ 
tive .sciisions previou.sly to sift testimony, 
weigh facts, consider evidence, and give 
individuals the opportunity to defend 
them.selve:> if they are accused, then con¬ 
gressional committees will have violated 
their respon.sibilily. They will have per¬ 
mitted the smearing of innocent names 
and reputations before millions of tele¬ 
viewers. That is why I submitted Senate 
Resolution 106, providing for a study of 
this whole subject. 

As an indication of the reactions of 
many people throughout our country, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Congres- 
sioN',L Record— 

(a) Excerpts from numerous letters to 
me on this issue, as well as 

(b) Excerpts from a column by Mr. 
Allen Sims v hich appeared in the April 5 
issue of the Barron (Wis.) News-Shield. 

(c) Excerpts from a very interesting 
article on the more general subject of 
broadcasting legislative proceedings. 
This article, entitled “Congress on the 
Air,” was written by Mr. Ralph Goldman 
and published in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, winter 1950-51 issue. It re¬ 
views the long controversy of broadcast¬ 
ing floor sessions of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the corre¬ 
spondence and news comments w^ere or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Prom a distinguished attorney In Mil¬ 
waukee : 


“March 31, 1051. 

“Hon. Alexander Wilst, 

^’United States Senator, 

‘^Washington. D. C. 

“My Dear Senator; I think that you are 
to be congratulated In the stand that you 
have taken with reference to televising pro¬ 
ceedings of committees of Congress. You are 
certainly the very first to point out the 
dangers inherent in a congressional inves¬ 
tigation which Is being televised. Some of 
us feel very strongly that if a witness does not 
desire to testify before the television ap¬ 
paratus, that such witness' feelings should be 
respected, at least within certain limits. You 
have performed an outstanding public serv¬ 
ice In suggesting the difflcultie.s Inherent In 
a congressional Investigation, and I am sure 
that ns a result of your analysis, either leg¬ 
islation will be proposed or a tradition es¬ 
tablished by the Congress which will repre¬ 
sent whatever compromise may be necessary 
between the public welfare on the one hand 
and individual rights of witnesses on the 
other.” 

An individual In Missouri: 

“March 26, 1951, 

“Hon. Senator Wiley. 

“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Senator; I want to endorse your 
position relative to the television shows that 
are being put on by some television com- 
panic.s. This exhibition is not in my opinion 
for the purpose ol promoting law enforce¬ 
ment but purely for commercial business. 
It seems to me that thing is below the 
standards of dignity. It will not be long if 
this thing is allowed to be carried on that the 
soap, beer, and cereal companies are adver¬ 
tising their wares at these Investigations and 
court trial.” 

From Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“March 22, 1951, 
“Senator Alexander Wii.ey. 

“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Senator Wiley: I have just been 
reading an Associated Press dispatch in 
which you are quoted as having said that the 
televising of congressional committee inves¬ 
tigations could * become a monster which can 
destroy innocent Individuals, w'holc corpora- 
tions, political parties and entire admliiLs- 
tration.s.’ 

“Much the .same thought must have come 
to millions ol others during the brondcastiiig 
ol the Kefauver hearlng.s in New York. 

“In view of your many months of experi¬ 
ence with the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, I hope that you will be able to 
make a substniitial recommendation to the 
Senate soon in this regard." 

(From the Barron County (Wis.) News-Shield 
of April 5, 1951J 
You AND I 
(By Alan Sims) 

How would you like to be listening to or 
watching a television program and suddenly 
hear your name or teleplione number men¬ 
tioned in connection with some gambler, 
gangster, or hoodlum? 

How would you like to be asked to tell 
In public how much you earn or how much 
wealth you have? 

These are not ridiculous questions. The 
recent hearings held by the very sincere and 
capably led Kcf.auver Crime Committee had 
such experiences. Gamblers were asked to 
check lists of telephone numbers which had 
come to the attention of the committee. 
Among the names and numbers were those 
of other gamblers * • • but also there 

were names of relatives, social acquaint¬ 
ances » • ♦ and even that of a doctor. 

And in another Instance the name of a 
well-known industrialist, a man of high 
standing, was used by a gangster to try to 
convey a close friendship and t"> excuse hlS 
appearance at a political meetlug. 
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The Kefauver Crime Committee has ac¬ 
complished much good. It has shown the 
public what lies behind political campaigns 
in New York City and in some other large 
communities. It has shown the public what 
gangsters look like. It has revealed con¬ 
nections between certain politicians and law- 
enforcement officers and criminals. But the 
general implications of a Senate Crime Com¬ 
mittee are most dangerous. It is too easy 
to bring In the name of innocent people 
and in this present day we are too apt to 
judge a man by Eussoclatlon. And the ques¬ 
tions that Inquire into a man’s wealth or 
earnings • • • even those of a gang¬ 

ster, It seems, would bo best asked in pri¬ 
vate hearings. The answers to these ques- 
tlons are too tempting to other criminals 
in terms of blackmail or kidnaping or rob¬ 
bery. 

In our courts, many safeguards have been 
built over the centuries to protect innocent 
people. These safeguards are lacking in 
these crime Investigations. 

And consider, too, what might happen if 
a crime committee were put under the lead¬ 
ership of less honorable men • • * pos¬ 

sibly of some fanatical laborlte or Indus¬ 
trialist or some overzcaJous religious mind. 
Such powers could he used to destroy one’s 
enemies, to ruin innocent people, to bring 
disaster upon great Institutions. 

• • • • • 

Senator Wiley has come out emphatically 
against more crime investigation as It Is now 
being done. He has pointed out the dan¬ 
gers and has requested a thorough study 
of the problems that have developed and 
the dangers to innocent people. He should 
be given fullest support to the end that 
every fair effort to combat crime should be 
developed while at the same time every¬ 
thing that can be should be done to protect 
innocent men and women. 

Law-enforcement agencies should be made 
to do their work honestly and fully • • • 

under the usual safeguards for Innocent peo¬ 
ple • • • then there would be no need 

for these pubhc television shows. 

Congress on the Air 
(By Ralph M. Goldman) 

The Impact of communication technique 
upon the scope, Intensity, and very nature 
of politics has long been recognized by 
political professionals. In the field of Presi¬ 
dential campaigning alone, the sources, con¬ 
tent, methods, channels, and effects of com¬ 
munication have been of keenest concern to 
the men in charge, Hamilton spoke through 
Jt)hn Fenno’s Gazette of the United States. 
Jeffer.'^.on’s party had Philip Freeneau’s Na¬ 
tional Gazette. Jackson’s managers u.sed 
the mass meeting as it never had been used 
before. Ben Day’s one-cent New York Sun 
In 1833, supplementing the slx-cent new.s- 
papers, brought the newly enfranchised 
masses Into national politics. Mark Hanna 
revolutionized campaigning with his ai’my 
of 1,400 campaign speakers and his barrage 
of 120,000,000 campaign pamphlets and other 
docianents. Coohdge pioneered in making 
use of the new radio medium. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's effectiveness over the air made 
history. The National Conventions were 
televised in 1048. 

Thus the party contest for the office of 
Clilef Executive has become a complex and 
massive comniuriications operation, involv¬ 
ing television, radio, newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures, rallies, telephone, corre¬ 
spondence. pamphlets, and personal face-to- 
face forms of communication. The rest of 
the world generally looks to an American 
Presidential contest as one of the most im¬ 
portant ingredients of our democracy-at- 
work. 

But American democracy has Its legisla¬ 
tive as well as Its executive aspect. The 
communications revolution is bound to catch 
up with the legislative process even more 


than It already has. The newspapers have 
long covered and Interpreted Congress, its 
activities and its leadership, with ampUtude 
and skill. Radio and television have only 
begun to explore the posslbilitiee. A new 
synthesis of legislative process and mass 
media Is In the making and seems only to 
wait upon the appropriate CBtal3rBt, lor the 
elements to be combined are many and the 
inertia to be overcome is great. 

LSQXSLATIVS BROODCASTS: PRO AND CON 

Broadcasting congressional proceedings Is 
no longer a novel idea, nor would it be an 
adventure into uncharted fields. Experience 
in the field of broadcasting legislative pro¬ 
ceedings is plentiful at every level of govern¬ 
ment, from the United Nations to the New 
York City Council. The synthesis is not an 
easy one to make, but the ways In which It 
has been achieved have been numerous, and 
often ingenious. Before examining some of 
these. It may be useful to mention some of 
the theoretical pros and cons on this subject. 
On the credit side the arguments run as 
follows: 

1. Legislative broadcasts help focus public 
attention upon the debate and discussion 
stage of democratic policy making. Recent 
use of radio by public executives and strong 
leaders has given a monolithic appearance to 
the policy-making processes. The give-and- 
take of debate and reconciliation has been 
obscured and could best be presented to the 
general public by bioadcasts of legislative 
proceedings. 

2. Legislative broadcasts tend to strengthen 
our conceptions of popular sovereignty. The 
people have the right to hear their repre¬ 
sentatives in action. In like manner, the 
awarencos of a large and immediate public 
audience has a salutary effect upon the ac- 
t’.vitlei. of representatives in legislative ses¬ 
sion. Popular sovereignty is effective In di¬ 
rect proportion to the extent to which rep¬ 
resentatives are self-conscious and re¬ 
sponsible, 

3. Legislative broadcasts serve as a major 
channel for popular political education, a 
testing ground for the quality of leadership 
and the Issues of the day. 

4. Among the media of mass communica¬ 
tion. the psychologists tell us, radio is the 
one which gives its audience the greatest 
sense of direct personal participation. This 
sense of participation is another vital aspect 
of democratic group life and one which is 
enlarged and reinforced by the broadcasting 
of legislative deliberations. 

6. Reports of legislative activity u.sually 
reach the public through several different 
channels, with varying degrees of accuracy 
and objectivity. Putting the legislature on 
the air Is a method of checking the reports 
received by way of the other media. 

6. Such broadcasts help constituents to 
separate out the worth-while from the inept 
among their representatives. 

There are a great number of difficult tech¬ 
nical questions, which, of themselves, op¬ 
erate to discourage proposals for legislative 
broadcasts. Sotting these technical matters 
aside for the moment, the more general criti¬ 
cisms usually arc as follows: 

1. Legislative proceedings bore the aver¬ 
age radio listener and succeed In attracting 
only a very limited audience. 

2. Legislators use air time to harangue 
the folks back home rather than concen¬ 
trate upon legislative business. 

3. Public knowledge of legislative goings- 
on and bickering might seriously discredit 
the entire legislative process Itself. 

4. American commercial radio cannot meet 
Its business requirements by putting pro¬ 
longed legislative proceedings on the air. 
The objections of advertisers—^the main 
source of operating income for broadcasters— 
would have to be given serious consideration 
so long as American broadcasting remains 
a self-supporting Industry. 


6. Selective broadcasting would present 
delicate, even insurmountable, editing prob¬ 
lems. 

6. Since legislators are immune from suit, 
radio would provide them with another out¬ 
let for abusive slander, libel, and innuendo, 
with perhaps even more serious consequences 
than now experienced through the other 
media. 

SOME EXPBRIENCIES: INTERNATIONAL AND 
y NATIONAL 

The United Nations: Legislative broadcasts 
have emanated from different levels of gov¬ 
ernment—international, national, State, and 
local. At the International level, It is pre¬ 
mature to call the United Nations a gov¬ 
ernment or a legislature in the true sense 
of these terms. At most, we may call the 
UN an incipient government. In any event, 
the broadcasting of UN proceedings goes 
back to Its very first sessions, in 1946. E irly 
coverage was quite Inadequate. Complaints 
were heard that the large networks sched¬ 
uled only a smattering of the UN broadcast 
material made available to them. Distant 
stations found the costs of telephone lines 
from UN headquarters prohibitive. Com¬ 
mercial requirements forced the networks 
away from this kind of public-service broad¬ 
cast and the task devolved upon "WNYC, 
New York City’s noncommercial, low-budget 
station. 

Station WNYC gives complete coverage to 
the Security Council and the General As¬ 
sembly meetings, providing its own pick-up 
and serving as nri originating station tor 
any other independent station which may 
care to carry the material (a popular prac¬ 
tice during the UN’s first year.) 

• • • * • 

In addition to the programing offered to 
It by Station WNYC, the American public 
also hears the United Nations Today, a daily 
quarter-hour review of significant interna¬ 
tional developments. This program is high¬ 
lighted by the recorded voices of delegates as 
they speak. It goes over more than 170 
stations const to coast and Is heard in 16 
States. Weekly programs Include: Memo 
from Lake Success, carried by 96 CBS afflil- 
ates: Two Billion Strong, a half-hour ABC 
program; and UN Story, carried over 300 
stations. 

New Zealand: What have been the devel¬ 
opments with respect to legislatures at the 
national level? The first country to broad¬ 
cast the proceedings of Its IcglKlainre was 
New Zealand. In 1036 this country’s first 
Labor Party Prime Minister, Michael Joseph 
Savage, contended that the Conservative- 
dominated press was not giving his party fair 
news coverage. When the Government- 
owned Station 2-YA was established. Savage 
appointed himself ns the flr.st Minister of 
Broadcasting. Broadcastlnsr the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives was his own 
project, to serve not only partisan but also 
national needs. 

Since the House of Representatives is the 
heart of the New Zealand legislative process, 
it alone was wired for broadca.'-it purixises. 
Some five microphones were strategically lo¬ 
cated throughout the Chamber. At first, all 
proceedings were broadcast, the time span 
usually running from 2:30 p. m. to 11 p. m. 
or longer, with a two hour intermission for 
dinner. Later, the broadcasts were limited 
to fewer and more closely scheduled hours, 
11 p. m, becoming the regular sign-off time. 

The use of radio made necessary some 
modifications In parliamentary practice. 
For instance, the selection of speakers from 
both parties, from day to day. and the order 
in which it was agreed that they should take 
the floor became matters of considerable im¬ 
portance In view of the fact that those who 
took the floor during the most popular listen¬ 
ing hours were assured of a wider audience 
than they would otherwise enjoy. In addi¬ 
tion, both Government and opposition in¬ 
sisted ui>oii an equal number of sneakers 
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In each and every debate. For purposes of 
military security during wartime, the Speak¬ 
er was authorlssed to censor speeches by use 
of a push-button which could cut off the 
broadcast. A green light In front of the 
Speaker’s table indicated that the speech 
was on the air; a red light flashed on when 
a speech had been cut off. 

* * 0 * 

On July 10, 3940. broadcasts from the Aus¬ 
tralian Parliament were commenced over the 
government-owned radio station of that 
country. Before broadcasts began, there was 
an Intensive search for some formula where¬ 
by the weekly 16 hours of air time could 
be divided equitably between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Steps were 
taken In the direction of protecting mem¬ 
bers against libel suits. There was also gieat 
anxiety that the public might view with con¬ 
tempt the legislative proceedings and much 
attention was given to the matter of con¬ 
trolling the more boisterous members. That 
the program has been a success Is evident 
from the results of a survey made in August 
1946, by the Australian public-opinion polls. 
Asked: “Do you think the broadcasts from 
Parliament should be continued, reduced, or 
stopped.” the Aufitrnllnn people voted de¬ 
cisively for continuation. Specifically, the 
distribution of the vote was; 


Permit 

Continued _ <13 

Reduced _ 7 

Stopped _ 13 

Lndecided _ 7 

***** 


THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

The case history with respect to our own 
Congres.s has been more experimental and in- 
concluFlve, It is generally known that Con¬ 
gressmen. as individuals, have made good 
use ol radio. For example, the CoUimbia 
Broadcasting System alone ha.s reported that, 
from 1928 to 3 940, Senators addres.sed radio 
nucllenccs over Columbia sustaining pro¬ 
grams more than 700 times and Representa¬ 
tives over noo times. • * * 

At a time when a resolution to authorize 
direct ])ick-up broadcasting was pending be¬ 
fore Congress, New York’s Station WMCA 
undertook to dramatize the proceedings as 
re])oned In the Concrt.ssional Rkcord, 
During December 1944, “The Halls of Con¬ 
gress” went on the air, Senator.s and Con¬ 
gressmen were portrayed by professioiuil 
actors. Many outstanding congressional de¬ 
bates were presented: for example, those cm 
FEPC, the poll tax, Bretton Woods, etc. 
Be.st broadcast hours—during 1 year from 
3.30 to 4 p m. on Sundays, during another 
from 9-30 to 10 p. m. on Wednc.sdays—were 
assigned to this popular weekly program. 

“Following Congress.” a dramatization 
fcimllur to that of WMCA. has been one of 
the novel public-affairs offerings ol the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin College of the Air. It 
Is a weekly half-hour program on some im¬ 
portant subject selected from the Congres¬ 
sional Record. Speeches are abstracted and 
parts are acted out by students. The entire 
project Is aimed at augmenting classroom 
contact with the work of Congres.s. Copies 
of the script are mimeographed for use by 
other .schools. 

In Congress Itself, bills and resolutions 
have been introduced from time to time 
since 1931 calling for the broadcasting of 
proceedings directly from the floor ol each 
House. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Putting Congress on the air was one of 
the more significant matters dealt with dur¬ 
ing the 1945 hearings before the LaFollette- 
Monroney Joint Committee on the Organi¬ 
zation of Congress. Some of the testimony 
and comment are both informative and sug¬ 
gestive. 

A limited broadcast period with short 
speeches was among the suggestions offered. 
One Senator suggested a dally Senate broad¬ 


cast from 10 a. m. to noon, with the speak¬ 
ing schedule arranged by committees on the 
majority and minority sides. The problems 
of time allocation, unrepresentative cover¬ 
age, and public disinterest were stressed by 
one critical Representative. Another Rep¬ 
resentative argued that selective bruad- 
ca*its need emphasize only the more dra¬ 
matic niomcnls in the legislature’s work. 
Since half or more of congressional time 
is con.sumed In technical and detailed dis¬ 
cussion of bills, use of recording devices was 
recommended so that edited transcriptions 
could be pul on the air during evening hours. 
It was noted that American commercial sta¬ 
tions must necessarily plan their broadcast¬ 
ing schedule a week In advance, a factor 
which would require that meetings of Con¬ 
gress be more closely planned. 

Among the riuestions raised were these: 

(1) Should the listener have the option 
of tuning in to different stations in order 
to Iioar the separate proceedings of the 
Senate, the Houfo. or the various commit¬ 
tees? (2) Would a Government-owned sta¬ 
tion be necessary in order to get this type 
of broadcasting onto the air? (3) Would it 
be desirable to make some prior announce¬ 
ment of legislative program content for the 
liilormalion and convenience of listeners? 

***** 

A sle.tement by Dr. Robert D Leigh, direc¬ 
tor of the Commission on Freedom oi the 
Press, set foiih a particularly interesting 
approach to this problem. “It will he nec- 
cssaiy for C<jngres.s to organize Its procedure 
and dl-scussion eo that the necessary con¬ 
densations and emphasis upon important 
i.s.sues run actually be brought to the micro¬ 
phone.” Pull meetings of the two Houses, 
he pointed out. generally serve either of 
two purposes: (1) To record the votes on 
mea.surrs reported out from committees; and 

(2) to c.arry deb.ate aimed primarily at in¬ 
fluencing opinion among the Congressmen’s 
com-tnuents or at explaining reasons for in¬ 
dividual decisions taken on particular meas¬ 
ures. Dr. Leigh suggc.sted that these lune- 
tions could lie performed over two kind.s of 
evening radio sessions, each of which would 
occupy one evening a week. One would be a 
voting session very much like an opinion 
day in the Supreme Court. The other eve¬ 
ning would carry congres.sional debates on 
imjiortunt is.sues. arranged by a special bi- 
parti.«.nn steering committee. 

Typical of the kind ol resolution placed be¬ 
fore Con press is tlie Pepper-Coffee resolution 
which was pending al the time of the La 
Follctle-Monroney hearings. In part, it 
stated: “Radio broadcasting stations and 
radio broadcasting network.s are hereby au¬ 
thorized to broadcast any proceedings on the 
floor of the Senate or ol the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives: Provided, hoxvevcr, That no sta¬ 
tion or network shall be required to broad¬ 
cast any proceeding.s, nor .shall any proceed¬ 
ings of either House be broadcast when such 
House otherwise orders.” This kind of reso¬ 
lution, of course, is entirely inadequate to 
the proposal it makes. Its generality ignores 
the intricacies ol arranging this kind of 
broadcast. It calh for no permanent or cer¬ 
tain commitments on the part of either Con¬ 
gress or the stations. It gives no permanent 
agency the respon.slblllty for getting things 
done and for resolving operating problems. 

At the time of the La Follette-Monroney 
Investigation, engineers of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission favored the use of 
Government-assigned short-wave facilities. 
It was estimated that a new broadcasting 
plant in the Capitol would cost about $2,000,- 
000. The annual cost of two congressional 
stations was set at about $800,000. The Big 
Pour among the networks—^Mutual, NBC, 
CBS, and ABC—also submitted plans describ¬ 
ing proposed recording, broadcasting, and 
television facilities. To date Congress has 
taken no action on any of these proposals. 


CONCLUSIONS : RECONCII.ING LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
AND COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

We see, therefore, that broadcasting the 
proceedings of a legislature is no lunger a 
matter ol reform. It is more a matter ol 
Initiative and working out the detallb. How¬ 
ever, tliese are no small obstacles. The de¬ 
tails include the wide diversity of interests 
to be reconciled and the hard-to-crack tech¬ 
nical questions. The American system of 
radio broadcasting is a complex commercial 
process, involving relationships among net¬ 
work, regional, and local broadcasters, adver¬ 
tisers, advertising agencies, the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commi.sslon, the manufacturers 
of radio sets, programing organizations, and 
trade, labor, professional, and audience 
groups, 'Fhe United Slates Congress is an 
equally eomplex legislative process, involv¬ 
ing relationships among its Members, politi¬ 
cal parties. i>ressurB groups, constituents, 
and other branches of the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

Some of the technical questions are these: 
Shall AM, FM, or short-wave channels be 
used? Shall the program be financed by the 
broadcasters, by Congress, or by some new 
blend of public-service broadcasting and 
commercial advertising? Shall coverage of 
the proceedings be complete or selective? 
If .selective, shall selertlon be a preliminary 
process, for example, closer planning of legis¬ 
lative proceedings, or shall selection take 
place ex post facto, perhaps by having tran¬ 
scriptions edited by a bipartisan committee’’ 
What are best broadcast hours? What about 
the use of commentators and professional 
actors? Are these desirable? 

The most stubborn stumbling block of all 
Is the question of Initiative. * * • 

Finally, there are the broadcasters, facing, 
as always, the hard necessUy ol earning their 
own way. For them, the proposal to put 
Congress on the air may oiler a rare oppor¬ 
tunity lor rendering public service, lor meet¬ 
ing the challenge of the other media, for 
broadening the base for cro.ss-network co¬ 
operation, for dealing with the notorious 
shortage of fresh broadcast material, and 
for undertaking new experiments in broad¬ 
caster-advertiser arrangements. On the 
other hand, it is easy to understand why 
broadcaster initiative might be resented by 
the other principals. In the final analysis, 
some specially created, representative, and 
thoroughly detached agency, capable of 
carrying tlie ball and ol inventing adjust¬ 
ments lor the achievement of short- and 
long-term objectives, may be the most ef¬ 
fective way T.o reconcile the needs of the 
legislative process and the communication 
system. 

One thing, however, seems certain. The 
Congress of the United States should enjoy 
all the advantages and disadvantages of 
twentieth-century communications In the 
same way that the Presidency does. Fur¬ 
thermore, putting Congress on the air would 
demonstrate lor all the world to hear how 
a democracy Is able to create unity out of 
diversity. 


A Victory for Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are millions of sincere and thoughtful 
Americans who see in President Tin¬ 
man’s shabby treatment of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur a victory for Russia. 
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The following editorial taken from the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune is well worth 
reading: 

A ViCTOBY FOB RTTSSIA 

Soviet Russia won Its greatest victory of 
the cold war Wednesday at 1 a. m. when 
President Truman announced to the world 
that Gen. Douglas MacArthur had been re¬ 
lieved of all his commands. 

Perhaps an adequate commentary on this 
action Is to be found In the words of a British 
diplomat, quoted by the Associated Press 
Wednesday night. Said the Briton, “Good 
old Harry.” 

But, observe what some leading Americans 
said: 

Former President Hoover: “This action 
can bring great tragedy to our country.” 

An Altoona shopman said. ”1 believe he 
should have been left there (MacArthur), 
He knows what It’s all about.” 

Mr. Truman has given In again to the pres¬ 
sure of the British Socialists, who have been 
clamoring for him to get rid of MacArthur for 
months. The British don’t want anything to 
upset their position In the Orient any fur¬ 
ther. They even had the gall to demand that 
Red China, our bitter enemy, shall have a 
role in the Japanese peace pact. 

MacAithur constantly sought to crush the 
enemy, to get the Job done. He repeatedly 
has asked for more troops, more freedom to 
wage war against the Reds. Always he has 
been refused. 

Well, now the British Socialists have won. 
And Mr. Acheson. who places Europe above 
all. has succeeded in removing a thorn in the 
side of the State Department. MacArthur. A 
thorn, because MacArthur ignored State De¬ 
partment stupidity, and handled J.apan as 
the State Department has never handled any 
responsibility. 

Calls received from the public, at the Trib¬ 
une offlee, and at the local oflQice of Repre¬ 
sentative James E. Van Zandt In the post- 
offlee building, show the trend of thought. 

And. that trend tragically shows a lack of 
confidence in the administration. 

Why? Because in one instance after the 
other, those who called proved to be women, 
wives and mothers, and all showed concern 
for their men in the service now. 

What does that show? Certainly, it shows 
lack of faith in our Washington leadership, 
and confidence of the highest caliber in 
MacArthur. 

That is the real test of leadership, no 
matter what else one may say—^falth. 

A Japanese cab driver remarked. ”lt is a 
great pity.” 

It is a great pity that International poli¬ 
tics, and diplomacy In this country directed 
by Inept men, can remove one of our great¬ 
est leaders. 

It is enough to cause concern for the 
future of America. 

General MacArthur has shown the only 
successful administration of an occupied 
land. Japan. He has succeeded In keeping 
Russia In Its place In Japan. And he Is the 
only American, civilian or military, who has 
been able to do this. 

Since the end of World War II. the Rus¬ 
sians have fought with MacArthur over the 
occupation of Japan. Time and again he has 
put them In their place. They have made 
no headway against him. 

Now, their greatest obstacle In Japan has 
been removed, and by his own Government. 

He has had over 30 years’ experience In 
the Par East. General Ridgway, undoubt¬ 
edly an able soldier, who replaces him, served 
In Sicily and Normandy. 

How Is he fitted to take over command In 
the Far East? 

It Is amazing that the President should 
show such prejudice and 111 Judgment as to 


remove our top commander while our forces 
are advancing In Korea, and bracing for 
enemy attack. 

General Ridgway, MacArthur’s successor, 
Is quoted as saying much the same thing 
MacArthur was fired for saying. 

Ridgway said only 3 days ago, *‘I see no 
end to the military operations unless there is 
a poUtlcal settlement. For the Communists, 
this Is a life and death struggle. They will 
not vary their objective. These fellows are 
out to destroy us no matter how long it 
takes. 

MacArthur wanted to destroy the enemy 
In the quickest, most efficient way. and with 
the least cost in American lives. 

Both these military men. Ridgway and his 
predecessor, MacArthur, see no end to the 
bloody Korean war as It is being fought 
now. 

Tct, Mr. Truman insists that It be fought 
that way. London wants it that way. Paris 
wants it that way. 

But. how about the 200,000 Yanks who 
are doing the fighting and dying? How do 
they want it? Don’t they want to get It 
done, and get out of there? How does Mi'. 
Human’s action serve them? 


Peanut Politict 
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or 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, “peanut 
politicians" in high places are still at 
work. The latest display of really petty 
stuff was the snub given the head of the 
Nation’s large.st farm organization when 
President Truman failed to appoint 
President Allan B. Kline, of the Amer¬ 
ican Farm Bureau, as a member of the 
new Mobilization Policy Advisory Board. 

The following article by Earl Richert 
which appeared in the 'Washington News 
of April 10. 1951, tells the story. It can 
fairly be assumed that Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Brannan passed upon the ap¬ 
pointments as far as the four agricul¬ 
ture members of the Board are con¬ 
cerned before the appointments were 
made by President Truman. Friends 
and members of the American Farm 
Bureau sincerely hope that President 
Truman and Secretary Brannan are get¬ 
ting a lot of satisfaction out of such petty 
political maneuvering: 

President Truman has gone out of his way 
to snub the head of the Nation’s largest farm 
organization. President Allan B. Kline, of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

Result Is that now, with labor officially 
back In the mobilization set-up after weeks 
of maneuvering, It’s the Farm Biireau that’s 
"off the reservation.” 

The Kline snub—one of the most direct 
the Capital has seen in a long time—came 
last week end when Mr. Truman appointed 
the 16 members of his new Mobilization 
Policy Advisory Board. (This is the Board 
that’s supposed to bring harmony to the 
mobilization set-up.) 

As agriculture’s four board members the 
President named the presidents of the No. 2. 
No. 3. and No. 4 largest farm organizations— 
Herschel D. Newsom, of the Grange; James Q. 
Patton, of the Farmers’ Union; and D. W. 


Brooks, of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. Then for the Form Bureau’s 
representative the President went far down 
In the bureau set-up to pick Ray B. Wiser, 
president of the California Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Wiser Is not even on the Farm Bureau’s 
20-man board of directors. 

Mr. Wiser, reportedly because of the snub 
to Mr. laino, Informed President Truman 
yesterday that he would be unable to serve. 
A White House spokesman declined to com¬ 
ment on the resignation. No successor has 
been chosen. 

Farm Bureau leaders say no boycott of the 
Mobilization Board Is contemplated. 

"How can you boycott something you 
haven’t been asked to Join?” asked Roger 
Fleming, legislative representative of the 
Farm Bureau. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Truman had 
named to the new board the presidents of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the CIO, 
as well as the presidents of the other three 
big farm groups. 

Senator Geobgx Aiken, Republican, of Ver¬ 
mont. said he thought all American Farm 
Bureau members would take the Kline snub 
as an affront. "I think it most unfortunate 
that the administration saw fit to take a 
slap at the largest farm organization at this 
time when we need cobperatlon from every¬ 
body,” he said. 

Mr. Kline has long been the major thorn 
In the side cf Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Brannan. He has been the most active op¬ 
ponent of the Secretary’s controversial farm 
plan. 

Mr. Kline only recently recommended a 
20 percent slash In the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment’s administrative expenses and a large 
cut In funds for the soil conservation pro¬ 
gram. He said this should be done In the 
interests of Government economy. 

"I guess,” said one Farm Bureau official, 
"that John L. Lewis now has a rival. Mr. 
Truman wouldn’t even consider Mr. Kline for 
dog catcher either.” 


Dismissal of General MacArthnr 
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Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, In the 
thousands of paragraphs that have al¬ 
ready been written in the pro and con 
discussion in regard to General Mac- 
Arthin ’s removal as United States com¬ 
mander in chief in the Far East, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the Dayton Daily News for April 11, 
1951, spotlights with great clarity some 
of the important features of today’s most 
controversial subject. 

The publisher of the Dajdion Daily 
News is the Honorable James M. Cox. 
former three-time Governor of the great 
State of Ohio, and the Democratic 
standard bearer for the Presidency of 
the United States in 1920. The Gov¬ 
ernor’s thinking in the matter is directly 
reflected in this editoral, and his excel¬ 
lent background and study in national 
and international matters makes this 
editorial doubly valuable and important. 
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I Wish to extend my compliments to 
the editorial staff of the Dayton Daily 
News; and to my colleagues, I respect¬ 
fully invite their attention to the follow¬ 
ing editorial: 

Truman and MacArthur 

It Is a tragedy, in many respects, that the 
long and brilliant command of General Muc- 
Arthur in the Far East has ended In his dis¬ 
missal by the President. MacArthur has 
been one of the world’s outstanding soldiers 
and soldier-strategists. He has been a fine 
administrator of Japan. His prestige Is de¬ 
servedly high in Asia. He ha.s great claims 
on the gratitude of America. 

On sober reflection, we are sure, a major¬ 
ity of Americans will come to feel that the 
President had no choice but to terminate 
MacArthur’s command. MacArthur’s view 
of global policy was badly distorted; from 
most of a military liletime spent In Asia, 
he thought, perhaps naturally, that the fate 
of the world revolved about Asia. If his ad¬ 
vice had been followed. It could have led us 
into tragic pitfalls. 

But that Is not the issue on which Mac¬ 
Arthur was dismissed. If he had been con¬ 
tent to press his views through military 
channels, to argue to his heart's content with 
his superiors, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
then to accept their decision and carry on 
like the good soldier, the case would have 
been different. But MacArthur. in spite of 
repeated urgings that later were translated 
into definite warnings, insisted on going over 
the heads of his superiors and carrying the 
arguments to Members of Congress, the 
newspapers, and the people. 

To put it bluntly, MacArthur was Insubor¬ 
dinate Insubordination is one quality that 
cannot he tolerated in a soldier, whether he 
be a general or a private. Without discipline, 
without loyal discharge of the commands of 
superiors, there can bo no effective army. 
Would MacArthur himself have permitted 
General Ridgway to lobby in the press and 
In Congress against his (MacArthur's) 
strategyWould Ridgway have permitted 
his division commanders this freedom? 
Would one of Ridgwny’s brigade command¬ 
er.*^ have allowed n enptaln to make a public 
issue of whether Hill 101 or Hill 114 should 
be tlU' next objective of his company? Surely 
not. What would haopeii. even in a football 
game, if a halfback who didn’t think the play 
called by the quarterback would work, were 
to rush'tc) the sidelines, grab a megaphone 
from the hands of a cheerleader, and make 
an impassioned speech to the spectators 
about it? 

Abraham Lincoln had trouble with more 
than one general, such as McClellan and 
“Pighling Joe" Hooker, who were mixed up in 
their view oi the pyramid of authority. Lin¬ 
coln. after many displays of patience, got rid 
of his insubordinate generals. It is hard to 
imagine what the outcome of the war might 
have been if he hadn’t. 

At issue here, of course, is not only the In- 
vlolnhlUty of a military chain of command, 
but something even higher. That Is the 
American principle of ultimate civilian con¬ 
trol of military policy. TTieater commanders 
who will not stick to commanding but who 
Insist on Invading the field of over-all mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic strategy present a di¬ 
rect challenge to this basic safeguard planted 
in the United States Constitution by a very 
wise set of founding lathers. 

The immediate Issue is that of MacArthur’s 
Insubordination, and the Impossibility of 
conducting effective policy in the atmosphere 
created by it. However, it is not beside the 
point to consider where the country might 
have been led had MacArthur's advice finally 
prevailed, or, worse still, had he at last em- 
hflrked on rertaln military actions in defiance 
ol autiionly. 


1. We might easily have precipitated war 
with Russia, which no person of sound sense 
wants to do at this time. Russia has a 
mutual assistance pact with China, which 
might be brought into play If we bombed 
Manchuria or if we turned Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops on Formosa loose lor an invasion of 
the Chinese mainland. This, incidentally, is 
the opinion expressed by Lt. Gen. Robert L. 
Eichelberger, who In World War II was one of 
MacArthur’s two top Pacific commanders. 
General Eichelberger said: 

‘T believe Stalin committed himself to 
protect China from attack when he succeeded 
in getting the Chinese Reds into action in 
Korea." 

2. At the least we would have spread the 
war in China, extending our Involvement 
from the narrow peninsula of Korea, which 
can be held with a couple of hundred thous¬ 
and men, to the mainland, in which we might 
have to sink millions. In this way we would 
have bled ourselves white while Russia sat 
back and watched without expending a single 
division of her own army. 

3 By getting bogged down in A.sla, we 
would have diverted our main drive from 
the defense of Europe, pre.sentlrig Stalin 
with an easy conquest of highly industrial¬ 
ized nations which, once settled in his or¬ 
bit. would give him the power to outproduce 
us for war and make our ultimate defeat in¬ 
evitable. MacArthur would have succeeded 
In doing what he failed to do in the last war, 
namely, in overriding the very wise priority 
which was given to European operations by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 

4 We could have lost the vital support of 
our European allies. Sensing our inability 
to give them effective help in defending 
themselves w’hlle our face was turned to¬ 
ward Asia, they would be likely to give up 
the gho.st and seek to make the best terms 
possible with t tnlin. 

6. We could have pushed the 400,000,000 
people of India (and millions of other Asi¬ 
atic waverers) from the neutral column into 
the enemy column. The ultimate conse¬ 
quences of uniting all Asia against us would 
be Incalculable. 

6 Wp could have lost our chance to de¬ 
tach 450.000,000 Chinese from the Russian 
orbit. As developing Communist tyranny 
rips the mask Horn the falsely advertised 
face of Red benevolence, there is n chance 
that the Chinese, fiercely Individualistic and 
never lor long hospitable to foreign masters, 
will tal’.e the path that Tito took in Yugo¬ 
slavia But if ue were to loo.se the liated, 
discredited Chinng Kai-shek upon them, we 
would be the villains in their eyes Instead 
of giving the R-issians enough rope to hang 
themselves, we w'ould take the rope right out 
of their hands and fit it to our own neck. 

There will he much discussion as to 
whether President Truman, by moving dras¬ 
tically to preserve the integrity of our chain 
of command, the invlolabiUtv of our prlu- 
elple of civil control over the military, and 
the chance for succo.ss of our foreign policy, 
acted, from the standpoint ol politics, un¬ 
wisely. We say there was nothing else ho 
could do, and we think the public will come 
to admire a President, who. with his coun¬ 
try’s safety at stake, had the courage to rise 
above politics. It is fair to assume, mean¬ 
while, that the decision was shared by Sec¬ 
retary of Defense George Marshall, Chief of 
Staff Omar Bradley, and the three service 
chiefs. Admiral Sherman and Generals Col¬ 
lins and Vandenberg, and that it was ap¬ 
plauded by our allies. 

As we said in the beginning, it is a tragedy 
that MacArthur’s brilliant and Immensely 
useful career had to come to this end. But 
it is not President Truman who has tar¬ 
nished the bright shield; MacArthur did it 
himself by his own rasli refusal to play a 
team game in America's greatest crisis. 
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HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include addi¬ 
tional samples of the hundreds of mes¬ 
sages which I have received since the 
President relieved General MacArthur of 
his command. They are from citizens of 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Why have the people’s representatives in 
Government in Washington allowed corrup¬ 
tion, scandal, communism, sex perversion, 
gangsterism, swindling, and all the evils that 
go with our present Government to remain 
in spite of public exposure. Why don’t you 
act to remove the stench? The time has 
come for you and your colleagues to look 
deeply into your souls. America first before 
party loyalty. America first before you trade 
your political favors. America first before 
internal graft and corruption. America first 
before England and Europe. I urgently peti¬ 
tion the immediate removal of Truman, 
Acheson, and Marshall from office. I petition 
MacArthur be reinstated and given a lull 
public hearing in the United States Senate 
and House. 

MacArthur dismissal tragic almost unbe¬ 
lievable. Looks like Russian victory from 
inside Washington. Please protest out loud. 
Need your help. 

Dismissal MacArthur stunning blow to my¬ 
self. family, and friends. Stop. How long 
can this fine country of ours tolerate deceit, 
half-truth.s, Insincerity, Inefflclency, and po¬ 
litical corruption promulgated by present ad¬ 
ministration'.* Stop. Impeachment proceed¬ 
ings should be seriously considered. 

We think that Presidential dismissal of 
General MacArthur is tragic and deplorable. 
A great loss to our country. We cannot go on 
forever killing and wounding American boys 
in Korea for what. We have faith in Ma'c- 
Arthur’s wisdom. Washington’s whole Asi¬ 
atic foreign policy needs revealing investiga¬ 
tion. We are looking to you for action. You 
have our support. 

What difference does it make whether or 
not wc have a united Korea. Ireland is not 
united, so wliat? Ask the President to fire 
the boys in Korea and bring them back with 
MacArthur. 

Say, the people I have contacted are bit¬ 
terly shocked over the President’s actions to¬ 
wards General MacArthur is putting it 
mildly. As long as Mr. Truman saw fit to 
take this action against one of the greatest 
generals ever known, why not pull our boys 
out along with him? 

Urge Impeachment of Truman and con¬ 
gressional investigation of Acheson. Please 
notice Communist approval of Truman's base 
action, 

Truman-Acheson policy of appeasement 
must be stopped. Impeachments imperative. 
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Urge Immediate dismissal and investiga¬ 
tion of Dean Acheson and Impeachment of 
President Truman. Urge appearance of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur before joint session. Amer¬ 
ica’s future now depends on the action taken 
by you and your colleagues. We urge you to 
act vigorously and promptly. 

Just heard President Truman’s speech. 
Think it very poorly said. Please Impeach 
him. 

Deplore MacArthur’s dismissal. Demand 
Truman’s Impeachment. No appeasement of 
Communists. 

Alter hearing our beloved Harry speak 
tonight our club Is unanimous opinion Im¬ 
peach him (141 members). 

Because the United States Is not a Brit¬ 
ish Colony you will have the complete sup¬ 
port of this family of four in any impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against the President. 

Firing of MacArthur a terrible tragedy 
and a national disgrace. Situation should 
be investigated to find out why American 
interests are subordinaled to those of Eng¬ 
land and other United Nations. MacArthur 
Is superior to all in the administration, in 
everything but title. Administration's Far 
East policy proved wrong in every phase 
during the past 6 years. Why not get Mac¬ 
Arthur to state his views to Congress (20 
signatures). 

Urge immediate impeachment President 
Truman and cronies. America must be rep¬ 
resented by people whose real interest is In 
their own country and not influenced by for¬ 
eign nations. Reinstate MacArthur (18 sig¬ 
natures). 

You arc undoubtedly conscious of the 
widespread concern of our fellow Americans 
In this critical hour in Washington. We 
trust to you to support all necessary meas¬ 
ures and make use of the guiding knowl¬ 
edge that General MacArthur has for us 
Americans in this critical hour. We are all 
worried and feel you are not going to fail us. 

I want to register my protest of the fir¬ 
ing of General MacArthur. Of all the peo¬ 
ple in the United Nations and our Executive 
and State Department, he Is the only one 
who has a policy and objective. President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson should bo 
Impeached. They have played into the hands 
of the Russians. 

Truman finally showed his hand. Let us 
know ours and impeach an untrue man. 

As a common voter I am not In favor of 
Truman’s firing MacArthur. To me it is 
the act ol an inferior leader. There was 
tune enough for a good leader to have pre¬ 
vented the incident. There is a very fine 
line being dra\vn between military and po¬ 
litical policy. 

Stunned over Truman’s arbitrary dismis¬ 
sal of General MacArthur. This is not a 
matter of party politics but of national 
existence. Congressional Inquiry Is manda¬ 
tory. 

MacArthur a casualty of political factors 
behind our eCfort in the Korean war. The 
President declared war in Keren without au¬ 
thority of Congress and then dlsmlRsed our 
most brilliant military leader. President’s 
action is a victory for communism even If 
he l.s too stupid to see It. Down with com- 
munl.=:i,lc thinking here and abroad. Down 
With inefficient thinking In high Govern¬ 


ment offices. Impeachment action desirable 
to stop wasteful spending of American lives 
and money and to stop goofy Government. 

Harry had his Inning. See that Mao gets 
to bat. 

When an ex-National Guard captain fires 
a 5-8tar general impeachment of the Na¬ 
tional Guard captain Is In order. 

Truman has again proven his Inability to 
think clearly or act wisely. Unless he Is 
removed from office promptly we are facing 
a tragic future. 

Please register protest to blundering Tru¬ 
man policies In foreign affairs and especially 
to the MacArthur removal. 


MacArthur dismissal is the most disgrace¬ 
ful act in American history. 

As our representative In Congress your 
duty lies In demanding impeachment Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson. The fumbling 
Incompetence of their administration must 
be removed while we still have a country 
and a way of life to protect. 

So the best general In the world gets fired 
by the worst President In the world. Nice 
knowing that we have so many Representa¬ 
tives in Washington that really believe In 
protecting the American way of life. 

The deplorable lack of firm and moral lead¬ 
ership Is a national disgrace. Congress must 
take over that leadership immediately, and 
if necessary start Impeachment proceedings. 

Shocking isn’t it. A great American like 
General MacArthur tieated so terribly by 
the little men in high placub In Washington. 

The men who have fought and died in 
the Pacific have died in vain. Throw off 
the British yoke. Restore MacArthur. Oust 
the State Department crowd. Do It now. 

It is my honest belief that the people of the 
United States are being sold out and Ameri¬ 
can blood is being spilled and will continue 
to be spilled to satisfy and Justify the whims 
and stubbornness of a man who has re¬ 
peatedly exhibited his Ignorance and incom¬ 
petence in the highest office In the land. 

The action strikes me as being the most 
drastic of a lung scries of circumstances lead¬ 
ing to eventual complete capitulation to 
communism by the administration. 

You must realize that the latest outra¬ 
geous act of the prer.idcnt and his cohorts Is 
more than the American people can stomach. 

Inrpeach that stupid President and let’s 
get back to a free country Also while you 
are at It run the United Nations back to 
Switzerland and let’s have a free America 
again. 

In view of the many disclosures of deca¬ 
dence within the administration and the 
petty politicking In the removal of General 
MacArthur. I respectfully request that you 
move for the Immediate Impeachment of 
President Harry S. Truman and the dis¬ 
missal from office of Secretary of State 
Acheson and others of his ilk. 

Because General MacArthur dared to be 
an American he is summarily discharged. 
We have finally sold out to England and the 
other Europeans who do not like General 
MacArthur. 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the deepest elements ol religious con¬ 
viction since the beginning of time has 
been the aspiration of man to exist in 
a world without war. For many cen¬ 
turies this has been a great hope—ln 
our own country it has become a great 
necessity. The development of the 
atomic bomb makes it certain that an¬ 
other world war may mean the end of 
our planet. 

In this connection, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
recently made by His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. in the course of an audience 
with delegates of the Fourth Congress 
of the World Movepient for World Fed¬ 
eral Government, on April 6. Among 
those present at this audience were two 
Americans, Paul Shipman Andrews, dean 
of the School of Law of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity, and the Reverend Donald Har¬ 
rington, of New York City, who repre¬ 
sented a United States organization 
which participated in the Congress, the 
United World Federalists. 

As one who has been a consistent sup¬ 
porter of House Concurrent Resolution 
64, to sti’engthen the United Nations, 
which has been cosponsored by Repre¬ 
sentative Hays of Arkansas and Repre¬ 
sentative Judd of Minnesota, and who 
has always regarded the development 
and strengthening of the United Na¬ 
tions to the point where it can prevent 
aggression and maintain peace, as an act 
which accords with my deepest religious 
convictions, I am proud and happy to 
learn that the Pope has expressed his 
support for those who are striving to 
achieve a federal world government. 

The address follows: 

We are very appreciative of the deference 
you have shown us by this visit to the Vati¬ 
can. and we have pleasure In addressing you 
members of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government. We give you cordial 
greetings of welcome. Our warm Interest In 
the cause of peace In the midst of humanity 
so grievously tormented is well known to 
you. We have given frequent proofs of this 
interest. It is, moreover, inherent In our 
mission. The maintenance or reestablish¬ 
ment of peace has always been and always 
will be the object of our constant solicitude. 
And If, too often, the results have been far 
from equal to our efforts and our acts, lack 
of success will never discourage us, so long 
as peace does not reign in the world. Faith¬ 
ful to the spirit of Christ, the church Is 
striving and working with all her strength; 
she does this by her precepts and by her 
exhortations, by her Incessant activities, and 
by ceaseless prayers. 

The church is indeed a power for peace, at 
least where one respects and appreciates at 
their true value Independence and the mlf.- 
slon which the church holds from God. in 
spheres where one does not seek to make 
her the docile servant of political ccoht., 
and where she Is not treetcrl as an enemy. 
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The church longs for peace, she strives In¬ 
cessantly lor peace, and her heart Is always 
with those who, like her, desire peace and 
devote themselves to It. Also, she knows, 
and this Is her duty, how to discern the 
true and the false friends of peace. 

She desires It, and therefore she applies 
herself to the promotion of everything which, 
within the framework of the divine, natu¬ 
ral and supernatural order, contributes to 
the assurance of peace. Your movement, 
my friends, has the task of creating an ef¬ 
fective political order. There is nothing 
more in keeping with the traditional doc¬ 
trines of the church, or better adapted to 
her teaching, as to legitimate and Illegiti¬ 
mate war, especially In the present world 
crisis An organization of this nature must, 
therefore, be set up, even If only to end the 
competitive rearming of nations, through 
which, for decades past, peoples have ex¬ 
hausted their efforts and drained their re¬ 
sources. You, my friends, are of the opin¬ 
ion that, In order to be effective, this world 
political order should be of a Federal na¬ 
ture. If you understand by this that this 
order should not be bound to the wheels of 
some mechanical system, you are again in 
harmony with the principles of political and 
social life so firmly laid down and sustained 
by the church. Indeed, no world organiza¬ 
tion could exist if It did not harmonize with 
human relations as a whole and with the 
normal organic order regulating relations 
between men and between diverse peoples. 
Falling this, whatever might be Its struc¬ 
ture. it would be Impossible for this organi¬ 
zation to stand up and endure. 

For this reason we are convinced that your 
first care should be to establish solidly and 
restore these fundamental principles In 
every national and constitutional, economic 
and social, cultural and moral sphere. 

At the present time In the national and 
constitutional sphere, the life of nations is 
everywhere dislocated hy the blind worship 
of the value of majorities. It Is the citi¬ 
zen who is the elector. But. as such he 
Is In reality nothing but one of the units, 
the total of which constitutes a majority 
or a minority, which the displacement of 
a few votes or even of a single one would 
suffice to rever.se. Although an elector, he 
does not count as such, but there i.s no ques¬ 
tion us to the place and part lie takes in 
his family and profe.ssion. 

In the economic and social sphere there Is 
no natural organic unity amongst producers, 
since quantitative utilitariaiiLsm, which Is 
the sole consideration In the matter of cost 
price, is the only norm determining the 
places of production and distribution of 
labor; since it is the question of class which 
divides men artificially In society, and the 
standard Is no longer that of cooperation 
within the professional community. 

In the cultural and moral domain, indi¬ 
vidual liberty, freed from all tics, all rules, 
all objective and .social values. Is only In 
reality a devastating anarchy, especially in 
the education of the young. 

Until one has strengthened the universal 
pc?.tlcal organization and placed It on the 
Indispensable basis, there Is a ri.sk of It in¬ 
fecting Itself with the deadly germs of me¬ 
chanical unitarianism. Wc should like to 
invite tho.se who are thinking of this rem¬ 
edy. for example, to a world parliament, 
particularly from a federalist point of view, 
to reflect on this. Otherwise, they would 
be hand In glove with the forces of destruc¬ 
tion, from which our political and social 
order has already suffered too much; they 
would only finish by adding one more legal 
automaton to the many others which threat¬ 
en to stifle the nations and to reduce man 
to the state of an inert instrument. 

If, therefore, within the meaning of fed¬ 
eralism, the future world political organiza¬ 
tion cannot, under any pretext, allow Itself 


to be caught up into the movement of the 
Unitarian machine, it will not possess ef¬ 
fective authority except Insofar as It safe¬ 
guards and favors everywhere the clean life 
of a healthy human community, of a so¬ 
ciety all the members of which vie with 
each other for the good of all humanity. 
What a large amount of moral firmness, 
Intelligent foresight and supple adaptation 
this world authority will have to possess, 
these being more than ever necessary In 
critical moments when. In the face of ma¬ 
levolence, people of good will need to be 
supported by authority. After all our past 
and present trials, should we dare to say 
that the resources and methods of the gov¬ 
ernments and politicians ol the day are ade¬ 
quate? In truth. It Is impossible to solve 
the problem of a world political organization 
without agreeing to leave the beaten track 
from time to time, without appealing to the 
experience of history and to a sane social 
philosophy, and also to a certain Intultive- 
iiess of creative Imagination. 

There, my friends, is a vast field of work, 
study, and action. You have understood 
this and looked It squarely in the lace; you 
have the courage to spend yourselves for this 
cau.se. We congratulate you. We would ex¬ 
press to you our wishes for your entire suc¬ 
cess and with all our heart we will pray to 
God to grant you His light and His help in 
the performance of your task. 

If You Want To Practice Real Economy^ 
Then Junk the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jackson (Miss.) News, of February 9, 
1951, recommends the immediate junk¬ 
ing of the proposal to construct the St, 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The editorial follows: 

This Project Needs Junking 

President Truman’s renewed pleas for con¬ 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, this time on the basis of de¬ 
fense necessity, should be shelved quickly 
and decisively by Coiigre.ss. Even to debate 
this extravagant. Impractical, repeatedly 
discredited venture would be sheer waste. 

In his $71,600,000,000 budget message the 
President again trotted out this moldy old 
Joker—It’s been hanging around since 1896— 
along with a lot of other costly nonesBentials. 
A few days later. In a letter to the chairman 
of the St. Lawrence deep sea waterway labor 
conference In Detroit, Mr. Truman said that 
“in the present emergency” the project has 
become urgent. 

Furthermore, he added that, because our 
steel Industry must be built up, the seaway 
was needed to bring In Iron ore, not only 
from Labrador but from Venezuela by a 
route well protected from enemy submarines. 
Just how Venezuelan ore would be protected 
on the long ocean haul to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence wasn’t made clear. 

But what, precisely. Is the seaway’s urgency 
from a defense viewpoint? This high-priced 
water connecting Great Lakes ports with the 
Atlantic Ocean Is Ice-bound about 5 months 
of the year, rendering It useless for long 
periods. 


To transport ocean tonnage to lake ports 
would require the building of some 50 dams. 
One enemy bomb that shattered a single 
lock could tie up the whole system. 

A few years ago the expense of this vast 
spending project was figured at $642,000,000, 
of which Canada would pay $204,000,000. In 
1948, when the seaway was debated lii Con¬ 
gress without action, the cost was estimated 
variously at $750,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
Today’s cost would be vastly greater. 

And that isn’t all. By diverting ocean 
freight. Including Iron ore, to the Great 
Lakes, the seaway would cause untold losses 
to eastern United States seaports. Including 
Philadelphia. Projected steel plants along 
the Delaware will require a great deal of that 
Venezuelan ore the President talked about. 

Revival of the St. Lawrence seaway hoax 
now, when this Nation Is faced with defense 
necessities involving multibllllon outlays, is 
thoroughly Inexcusable. Congress should 
pay no attention to the seaway bills already 
Introduced, and get on with real security 
needs. 


Who Is Cheering the Dismissal of 
MacArthur? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, a matter 
of days—4 to be exact—has intervened 
to give the Nation and the world an op¬ 
portunity to evaluate the effect of Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s startling announcement 
that General MacArthur had been re¬ 
lieved of his command over American 
and United Nations forces engaged in 
bloody war with the Communist aggres¬ 
sors in Korea. There has been no abate¬ 
ment in the fiery protests of outraged 
citizens across the land despite the ad¬ 
dress of the President to the Nation 
which sought to justify the action. 
These protests have continued, and 
grown in volume, notwithstanding the 
fact that few argue the President’s au¬ 
thority to act as he did. That is not the 
issue. The wisdom of his policy is chal¬ 
lenged, not his authority. 

The protests have come, not from or¬ 
ganized groups directed by leaders self- 
appointed or otherwise. Rather they 
have come from individual citizens, from 
“the man on the street,” the housewife, 
the mothers and wives of servicemen, 
from Americans without regard to creed 
or politics. 

Perhaps, then, it would be significant 
to note the source of some of the reaction 
on the other side of the question. Who. 
if anyone, is applauding the action of 
the President? 

It is now a matter of documented 
record that first favorable action came 
from foreign shores. Not on the Amer¬ 
ican battle lines in Korea, to be sure, but 
from the seats of government in England 
and Prance, and most unfortunate of 
all, from the Lake Success headquarters 
of the United Nations. Unbiased news 
reports are the source of word of cheers 
for the dismissal of MacArthur in Lon¬ 
don, for instance. There the Socialist 
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Government ot Britain hastened to an¬ 
nounce the removal of MacArthur might 
pave the way for the admission of Red 
China to Japanese peace treaty discus¬ 
sions. the sacrifice of vital Formosa to 
our present enemy, the same Red China, 
and ultimately a seat in the United Na¬ 
tions for that nation. To go further to 
observe that such a policy would pre¬ 
serve Hong Kong and Chinese trade for 
the British would not be to depart far 
from the obvious. 

France, even though to a lesser de¬ 
gree, has been reluctant to move too 
vigorously in the Par East with the hope 
of preserving in part a crumbling empire 
in Indochina. To this list. Italy can be 
added, and for similar reasons. 

And the United Nations, embryo hope 
of ultimate world peace, found less and 
less interest in the efforts of a brilliant 
American commander who insisted on 
winning a war he did not seek and a 
war he was ordered to prosecute. 

But most appalling of all is the cheer¬ 
ing from quite another source. It comes 
from the heart of enemy power. It 
comes from the Kremlin itself. The 
Daily Worker, New York newspaper, 
acknowledged as the mouthpiece of the 
Moscow line and Joe Stalin himself, 
brazenly applauded the ousting of Mac¬ 
Arthur. “Way paved for peace,” the 
Daily Worker shouted. Peace on Mos¬ 
cow terms, of coui’se, a second Munich 
so to speak. For the Dally Worker con¬ 
fidently predicted the terms cautiously 
voiced in London. 

The American effort seeks peace, of 
course, as President Truman repeatedly 
asserted in his address Wednesday 
night. But the American people who 
have already suffered 60.000 casualties 
in the so-far-undeclared war in Korea 
do not regard any degree of appease¬ 
ment with communism as peace. They 
do not regard the granting of rewards 
for aggression as any guaranty against 
future aggression. 

Obviously, then, there must be an 
immediate reexamination of the entire 
problem of American foreign policy and 
American military policy. There must 
be a searching study of the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy in which con¬ 
victed traitor Alger Hiss once played 
such an important formulating role. 
For President Truman, in ousting Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, clearly has made his 
choice on the side of the Secretary of 
State, for he has shown he will not turn 
his back on the man who said he would 
not turn his back on Alger Hiss. 

To the now vital review of American 
alms in the Par East, and. Indeed, 
throughout the world, the views of one 
man can offer more substantial guidance 
than any other single person. That man, 
of course, is General MacArthur. It 
should not be necessary to force the 
Truman-Acheson-State Department 
clique to cooperate in making his views 
available. It should not be necessary 
to force reluctant administration leaders 
to invite MacArthur to appear before a 
joint session of the Congress at the earli¬ 
est possible moment to give his country¬ 
men the benefit of his views and experi¬ 
ence. Those views should be sought 
voluntarily, immediately, and in justice 
to luOO OOO American troops left behind 
to cax'ry on a struggle bogged down not 


In the mud of Korea but in the bureauc¬ 
racy of Washington. 

It is only natural that much of the 
present demand for action should come 
from those who regard General Mac¬ 
Arthur as one of the greatest military 
leaders of all time. Even those who 
ousted him concede the general’s stature 
In the field of his life-long service. But 
the more important point has best been 
stressed by a distinguished colleague 
qualified to speak by background, ex¬ 
perience, and intimate knowledge of the 
far-eastern problem. Representative 
Walter H. Judd, of Minnesota, after the 
news of the President’s action, had this 
to say: 

My concern is not for General MacArthur. 
He Is a giant whom the p 3 gmles cannot 
tolerate because he has been so consistently 
right about Asia and they so consistently 
wrong. His place In history Is secure. It 
will vindicate him and condemn his oppo¬ 
nents who threw away In five short years 
the magnificent victory In the Pacific which 
he and 4,000,000 Americans won at such great 
cost—108,000 of them with their lives. 

My concern is for the peace and security 
of the United States. 

Few people seem to realize the completely 
unique position of prestige and confidence 
which General MacArthur commanded in 
Asia, and especially In Japan. His removal 
is likely to open the way for the Communists 
to chip away and destroy the faith of the 
Japanese people In us and in the United 
Nations. If that happens, then a settle¬ 
ment In Korea will not end the war. It 
will Just move from Korea to Japan. If 
we abandon F’ormosa In a futile effort to buy 
the Reds off. we do not end the struggle; 
we simply shift it from Formosa to the 
Philippines. And If we let the Philippines 
and Japan go, “In order to avoid war with 
Communist China,” do wo solve the prob¬ 
lem? No. We Just move the conflict to 
Alaska and Hawaii. And if we sell them 
out *‘ln order to get peace,” we do not avoid 
world war HI; we Just make certain much 
of It will be fought In the northwestern 
States of our own country. You have to 
stop this glacier somewhere. We did not 
stop It at the 60-yard line at the end of 
the last war. Instead we moved back to 
our 40-yard line and Invited the Russians 
to take Eastern Europe, Manchuria, North 
Korea, and the strategically placed Islands 
north of Japan. Now we are down to about 
our 30-ynrd line due to the idiotic attempt 
to make the Chinese Communists our friends 
by walking out on our Chinese allies. Now 
It Is proposed, in line with British Ideas, to 
move back to the 20-yard line—the move 
MacArthur opposed so strenuously. Just 
where are wc to stop retreating? At our 
lO-yord line when only Europe remains? Or 
the S-yard line when only the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere remains? Or the l-yard line when 
only the interior of the United States 
remains? 

I do not want to have to fight at the last 
ditch for the sheer survival of the United 
States; that Is, the real Issue: not the fate 
of MacArthur, but of ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, In the light of the facts, 
as we know them to exist now, it is im¬ 
possible for the Nation to feel any meas¬ 
ure of security in the words of President 
Truman as he sought to justify his will¬ 
ful and precipitate action. None will 
doubt his sincerity as he said the war in 
Korea is “a struggle for peace,” but a 
careful study of his address gives rise to 
the conviction that though he hopes 
truly to avoid a general war in Asia, he 
has no real plan for the attainment of 
that goal. 


The President quoted from intelligence 
documents revealing the Communists re¬ 
gard the United States as the only ob¬ 
stacle in the road for the “liberation”— 
Communist term for conquest—of all the 
countries in Southeast Asia. One of the 
documents asserted the Communists 
must “unify the people of Asia and crush 
the United States.” 

Commenting on this, the Washington 
Star, not an antiadministration news¬ 
paper, observed editorially: 

Does Mr. Truman believe that these reports 
accurately reflect the Communist aims In 
Asia? Presumably so, for otherwise he would 
not have put them before the American peo¬ 
ple. But If he does believe them, If he be¬ 
lieves that the real objective of the Com¬ 
munists is the conquest of Asia and tne de¬ 
struction of the United States, then he be¬ 
lieves what General MacArthur believes, and 
what the general has been saying ever since 
the fighting began. 

In the light of these Communist objec¬ 
tives, what Justification Is there for the hope 
that our enemies will agree to any settlement 
In Korea that will bring peace and an end to 
aggression In Asia? Is it not more reasonable 
to believe that General MacArthur is right— 
that the Communists have launched their 
bid for world domination of Asia, that they 
will not enter Into any decent settlement In 
which we can have the slightest confidence, 
and that we have no rational choice except to 
take up the challenge and meet force with 
superior force? No doubt It was done un¬ 
wittingly, but Mr. Truman has made him¬ 
self a persuasive witness In support of the 
MacArthur thesis. 

Mr. Truman’s plan, If he can be said to 
have a plan, was summed up in this para¬ 
graph: “If the Communist authorities real¬ 
ize that they cannot defeat us In Korea. If 
they realize It would be foolhardy to widen 
the conflict beyond Korea, then they may 
recognize the folly of continuing their ag¬ 
gression. A pCEUjeful settlement may then 
be possible.” 

“If” this and “may” that. A somethlng- 
mny-turn-up strategy In which the wish is 
father to the thought. What kind of a basis 
Is that for the conduct of a bloody, bitter 
WOT which has cost the United States nearly 
60,000 casualties nnd which will cost us 
thousands more? Is It right to send men out 
to flght and die In a war which depends for 
Its objective on nothing more than a flimsy 
hope that somehow the Commitnlst.« 5 . who 
have betrayed every promise that they have 
ever made, will be induced to sit down and 
make a trustworthy settlement forsaking all 
of their sclf-proclalmed ambitions? 

Hope may spring eternally, but It does not 
win wars. The more one weighs the Presi¬ 
dent’s remarks, the stronger becomes the 
conviction that we arc simply deluding our¬ 
selves if we believe that the war in Korea 
can be won and peace restored to Asia by 
anything less than the maximum effort of 
which we are capable. 

Mr. Speaker, out of Indignation of 
Americans generally must come a new 
determination to examine the facts, to 
weigh the issues, and to formulate a 
policy which has for its goal the security 
of the United States. For only the 
security of the United States will pre¬ 
serve the hope of ultimate freedom for 
men and for nations. To that task Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur may yet make his great¬ 
est contribution toward the preservation 
of his country. The hour is late, but not 
too late for a people united In purpose 
and strengthened in faith. General 
MacArthur has the capacity to crystal¬ 
lize that purpose and restore that faith. 
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The MacArthar AflFaIr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Parkersburg Sentinel. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., April li, 1951; 

The MacArthur Affair 

The angry storm of debate, criticism, and 
resentment which broke over the head of 
Preeldent Truman today as a result of his 
dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur will, it 
1 b safe to predict, overshadow any other 
single issue to date in his administration. 
The lines in Washington are going to be 
drawn largely along political boundaries, 
with Republicans hailing MacArthur as the 
savior of the West and Democrats express¬ 
ing regret that he is such a devil. Neither 
de.*^<crlption is true. 

The confidence and trust which people in 
these United States repose In Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—despite past criticisms—cannot 
be gainsaid. The course which he advocated 
in fighting communism in the Par East, in 
general, and Korea in particular, is the 
course which, we believe, the bulk of the 
American people would wish the administra¬ 
tion to follow—and damn the Russian tor¬ 
pedoes. 

MacArthur’s great experience in the Ea.st, 
and his eonfldcnce in the policy he advocated 
carry tremendous weight in this country. 
Putting it briefly. General MacArthur wanted 
more troops and arms for an all-out war 
a.’aiiibt communism. Including hit ting China 
proper and inclucUug the u^e of Japanese 
and Chinese Natlonaiist forces. 

We agree—but the adininl.stration does 
not. and the President Js General Mac- 
Arthur’s Commander in Chief, as he is ours. 
We believe that public jire.^siire eventually 
would haw forced a change in administra¬ 
tion policy, but we must ai..o remember that 
pc'icy formulated largely on the advice of 
our Joint Chiol.s ol Staff, v’ho know our 
riilitarv rapacities at thi.s hour. It also 
fhoiikl be remembered that the Joint chiefs 
Include men fully us able as Gen. Douglas 
Mc.cArtluir. 

It is true, also, that there are sometimes 
many considerations—of which the public as 
not and cannot be aware—taken into account 
by the ndministrallun in formulating for¬ 
eign diplomatic and military policy. 

In spite ol all this, the emotions of the 
people gonerallv are going to figure largely 
in the debate over Geiiernl MncArthur’s di.s- 
missal. Yet there are certain Incontroveitl- 
ble fnets, which lead us to believe that Mac- 
Art hur’s ego convinced him that he was .so 
big a man the administration would not dare 
to dismiss him no matter how flagrantly he 
dlsrog.arded instructions. Even President 
Roosevelt, noted lor his handling of men and 
for his inflexible insistence on discipline, 
complained about MacArthur's pronounced 
tendency to set his own Judgment above all 
other con.siderations. 

It is a fact which cannot be disputed that 
on December 6, 1950, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff instructed nil military and civilian big¬ 
wigs "to refrain from direct communication 
on military or foreign policy with news¬ 
papers, magazines, or other publicity media 
in the United States.” This was clearly de¬ 
signed to prevent long-distance debates be¬ 
tween military commanders and Washing¬ 
ton, and between high Government officials 


and the administration. It also clearly im¬ 
plied that differences of opinion should he 
Ironed out within the administration. 

On top of that. MacArthur was Informed 
on March 20 that the President planned to 
announce that the United Nations was under 
pressure for a negotiated peace in Korea, and 
that diplomatic discussions would be sought. 
In the face of these advices, only 5 days 
later—March 25—General MacArthur sought 
to grab the ball and run by offering to ar¬ 
range a political settlement by meeting with 
the Chinese Communist commander in 
Korea. He was rebuked for that, and in¬ 
structed that the December 6 order must be 
obeyed. Yet. thereafter a letter dated March 
20, written to Representative Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin, Jr., Republican, Massachusetts, again 
challenged administration policy and called 
for all-out war against communism in the 
Par East, 

The manner In which General MacArthur 
was dlsml.ssed rankles even with those who 
believe that an insubordinate general—no 
matter how high his position nor how much 
public favor he holds—should be deposed. 
It would have been a much more satisiactory 
solution, we are certain, If General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been recalled to Washington—In 
itself a form of discipline—and given his 
choice of obeying orders or being dismissed. 
At least such a method would have satisfied 
those who have so much confidence In the 
general. 

The conclusion is Inescapable, wc believe, 
that while the dismissal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur was undeniably Justihed on the basis 
ot his own considered arts, the manner in 
Vv’luch it was brought about was far less 
than de.sirable. It is saddening to see the 
brilliant military career of a great man 
marred by such an affair, however necessary. 


H. R. 1870, for the Protection of the 
Bald Eagle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu¬ 
ary 22, 1951.1 introduced H. R. 1870 for 
the protection of the bald ea"lc which is 
k.^iblation of great merit and which 
should be passed at once. In fact it was 
passed by the House in the last session 
of the Congress but did not receive Sen¬ 
ate action due to lack of time. I hope it 
will be passed by both Houses and ap¬ 
proved by the President at an early date. 

I have just received a letter from Inez 
E. Moore, of Valdez, Alaska, urging the 
passage of this legislation and enclosing 
a poem entitled “The Bald Eagle,’’ which 
is of interest in consideration of this im¬ 
portant problem. I include the letter 
and the poem as part of these remarks: 

Valdez, Alaska. April 9, 1951. 
Hon. Homer D. Angell, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mr. Angell: I sec by the Alaska 
Sportsman where you tried to get a law 
passed to protect the American Eagle and 
now that Alaska has raibed the bounty to 
$2.50 on Bald Eagles In Alaska I do hope you 
Will try again to make it a crime to Kill them. 

I have tried to put into rhyme my feel¬ 
ings in the matter since I mailed a copy 
to Liberty magazine. I hope they will pub¬ 
lish it and perhaps get some of the law- 
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makers awake to the fact before the bird 
is entirely exterminated. A copy of the 
poem la enclosed. 

Thank you, 

Mrs. Inez E. Moore. 


The Bald Eagle 

I’m the emblem of Freedom with a price on 
my head. 

No right have I now, my proud wings to 
spread. 

My food I obtain with beak and with claw. 

While predacious man i.s protected by law. 

His meat he will get with dogs, traps or 
guns. 

He’ll gaff the poor fl.sh when spawning time 
comes. 

He kill off the caribou Ju.st for its hide 

While a baby fawn starves, cause its mother 
he spied. 

When you look at a dollar—with my wings 
outspread— 

Remember, Its two fifty he placed on my 
head. 

Our Congress, almost, a bill did It pass 

That would have protected iny rights, but 
alas. 

They squabbled and argued on this and on 
that 

So the bill—it was shelved—and let me down 
FLAT. 

When you look at your dollar—do this for 
me 

Look in their lockers and name what you 
see— 

Moose. Caribou, Deer, and Fish out of season. 

Duck.s, Geese, and Swan ■ -all without reason. 

Tlien pas.s a law—"A bounty to pay." 

For predacious man, who takes game that 
way. 


Glenn H. Curtiss Memorial 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. W. STERLING COLE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years, I have sponsored a reso¬ 
lution in the House of Representatives 
providing for the creation of a Curtiss 
Memorial Commission for the purpose 
of erection of a suitable monument com¬ 
memorating the contribution of Glenn 
Hammond Curtiss in the discovery and 
development of the art of aviation and 
commemorating the first sustained kilo¬ 
meter flight and the first seaplane flight 
in all history. 

Recently a communication has been 
sent me by Miss Joan Lofgren, secretary 
of the Glenn Curtiss Chapter of the 
Historical Association of New York State 
located at Hammondsport, N. Y., in 
V hich the pupils of the Hammondsport 
Central School express their reasons for 
urging the creation of such a memorial. 
I am pleased to extend in the Record 
this communication; 

Hammondsport Central School, 

Hammondsport, N. Y., April 3, 1951, 
Hon. Sterijng Cole, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are students of the Ham- 
mondsport Central School. Hammondsport, 
N. Y. Tills year we organized a branch of 
the Historical Association of New York State. 
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Hammondsport haa a very interesting his¬ 
torical background. We were surprised to 
discover that no one had started a memorial 
hcve for Glenn Curtiss, one of the greatest 
pioneers In aviation. Olenn Curtiss was born 
and lived most of his short life here in Ham- 
mondsport. Our club’s greatest ambition is 
to have a memorial In honor of Glenn 
Chirtiss. 

Wc visualize In our dreams a small attrac¬ 
tive building in his memory. There are ten¬ 
tative plans for building a new school 
where he had the original hangars for his 
"Infant** planes. We feel that back of our 
new school would be an Ideal place for such 
a memorial. In this building whicJi would 
be open to the public, wo would put relics, 
pictures, and Information connected with 
Glenn Curtiss and his achievements. 

As young citizens wc do not feel ashamed 
to ask the National Government for help In 
financing a memorial for so great a man. We 
feel he did much for our country. Ho 
founded the first flying school to which peo¬ 
ple from all over the world came. Glenn 
Curtiss had many inventors as friends such 
as Alexander Graham Bell, Henry Ford, and 
Harold McCormlc?;. On March 2. 190B. Cur¬ 
tiss made his first little airplane. He flew 
the ono-stop flight along the Hudson from 
Albany to New York. It was the first flight 
In the Empire State. In 1909 Curtiss won 
the James Gordon Bennett trophy in P’raiice. 

He opened the Curtiss Exhibition Circus 
and people like Lincoln Beachy. Fred Havens, 
and Eugene Ely became well known with 
their daring stunts. When the First World 
War broke <yut Curtiss was kept busy mak¬ 
ing planes for the Government. When Cur¬ 
tiss died many famous men came for his 
burial. Alter all of these national achieve¬ 
ments we feel that not only his community, 
but also his country, should have the privi¬ 
lege to honor him. 

Respectfully yours. 

Glenn Ctjbtiss Chaptfr, 
Joan Loporen, Secretary. 

What Honorable Men Are Doing in 
Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVr.S 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, This 
week the former Governor of Georgia, 
M. E. Thompson, resigned his job as 
a consultant with the OfiSce of Price 
Stabilization because he refused to ac¬ 
cept a salary and expense account with¬ 
out working. He was asked to take the 
position of Codirector for Territories for 
the OPS at a pay rate of $53,48 per day. 
This is approximately $15,000 per year. 
He was listed as a consultant, but nobody 
bothered to consult him. He had not a 
single assignment in 12 weeks. So he 
quit. 

In case you think that the Governor 
did not try very hard to get work, do not. 
He tried. On February 19.1951, he told 
the President what was happening. The 
President called in his assistant, Mr. 
Donald Dawson, and ordered him to 
straighten out the whole mess pronto. 
It never was done. In resigning Mr. 
Thompson said: 

Under tJie circumstances I reluse to accept 
salary and expense money fruin the tax¬ 


payers when I am rendering no public aerv- 
ioe. I am returning to my home. I refuse 
to be a parasite on the American tazpayera. 

He added one additional thought: 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
others rendering no service, but still on the 
public payroll, not only in Washington but 
throughout the United States. 

Sweat on, Mr. Taxpayer, sweat on. 


NatMoal Service Life Insuraace Beoeite 
Gmtinued for Future Veteraas— 
AmcDdmeat Spoasored in Honse 
Adopted—^Veterans Gratuitous Indem¬ 
nity Act Perfected or Improved 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

OF TUVNXSSKX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on yester¬ 
day the conferees on H. R. 1 reached 
agreement on the Servicemen’s Indem¬ 
nity Act of 1951 and today this measure 
has been adopted by both bodies. The 
work of the conferees in this connection 
was most creditable and insures that this 
meritorious proposal shall be made avail¬ 
able for men in the service, those later 
called into the service, and to our future 
veterans. 

It was the source of much gratification 
to me personally and to many other 
Members that the conferees saw fit to in¬ 
clude in the conference bill the provision 
to permit future veterans to continue 
national service life insurance after 
service in the same manner that veterans 
heretofore have been permitted to main¬ 
tain such insurance. 

Section 8 of the conference report pro¬ 
vides as follows: 

Within 120 days after discharge (dur¬ 
ing which time the veteran is covered by 
tl e gratuitous indemnity) he may apply 
for, without medical examination, a term 
policy up to $10,000. The premium is to 
be based upon the 1941 commissioner’s 
standard ordinary table of mortality with 
interest at 2*4 percent per annum. In 
the future all NSLI policies will be issued 
on this table which means greatly re¬ 
duced premiums but no dividends will be 
payable, and the only plan on which the 
insurance will be issued will be on the 
5-year level premium term plan. 

Mr. Speaker, as we know, the House 
did not Include these provisions in the 
bill which it passed. There were many 
members, like myself, who felt that the 
inclusion of such was most desirable— 
but the amendment which I was pleased 
to offer to that effect was turned down 
by the House. However, it was the 
source of much gratification that the 
amendment which I Introduced and pro¬ 
posed has been adopted by the conferees 
and both Houses and is now near final 
enactment into law. The other features 
of the bill are excellent and desirable, 
and I consider that this Important legis¬ 
lation has been perfected—certainly 
greatly improved. 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have included with my re¬ 
marks In the Appendix of the Record 
excerpts from debate on H. R. 1 when 
It was before the House. The excerpts, 
as presented here, are from the Record 
of January 24. 1951. 

The excerpts are as follows; 

Mr. EviNs. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. IELuott. I yield. 

Mr. Evinb. I think the gentleman should 
point out that while there Is noth ins in 
this legislation which would Impair the right 
of contract with veterans of World War I and 
World War II. if part H of the bill Is adopted 
there will be no further issuanoe of national 
service life insurance to future veterans. 

Mr. Elliott. Except those who are dis¬ 
abled, In accordance with the provision that 
1 have mentioned. 

***** 

Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman. I yield 5 min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
EvinsJ. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, the bill we are 
eonslderlug here today is substantiaUy tlic 
same measure as was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Veterans* Affairs in the 
closing days of the Eighty-first Congress and 
passed by unanimous consent on the floor 
of the House at that time. It has been 
again favorably reported as was well pointed 
out. 1 think in view of the Korean situa¬ 
tion It Is very important that this con.stltute 
a part of the initial legislation of this new 
Congress. I have supported this measure 
both In committee and on the floor of the 
House. It has already been pointed out as 
to what the bill provides. It provides $10,000 
indemnity coverage for all men called into 
the service. The bill is made retroactive to 
June 27, 1950, and covers the National Guard 
men who were killed In the train crash In 
Ohio last summer, and also the Teiinesaeo 
guardsmen who were killed in an airplane 
crash while returning from maneuvers In 
South Carolina. There are other excellent 
features of the bill, including the monthly 
Installment payment of $92 90 per month 
over a period of 10 years. The bill also re¬ 
stricts payments to member of the service- 
mnn*s family. The measure exempts the 
Indemnity from claims of creditors and from 
taxation. All of these features of the bill 
are meritorious and beneficial and commend 
It for passage. 

However, as has been pointed out, a new 
policy is injected Into the bill with respect 
to part II of the bill. The position of the 
American Legion has not been made known 
heretofore with respect to this legislation. 
It has been said several times that two or 
three of the major veterans' organizations 
favor it, but we have here the testimony of 
representatives of the American Legion v/lth 
respect to the measure. In brief, I might 
quote them as follows: 

111 testimony before the committee on this 
bill, T. O. Krabie, chairman of the national 
rehabilitation commission of the American 
Legion said: 

"We cannot be a party to any abridgment 
of the benefits and provisions that have been 
mode by the Government to both veterans of 
World War I and World War II. The Ameri¬ 
can Legion strongly urges that provision bo 
made that veterans be permitted to continue 
their national service life Insurance after 
separation.** 

Certainly the right of the veteran to ob¬ 
tain national service life insurance sliould 
be preserved and the right to existing bene¬ 
fits continued, all considerations of service 
being taken Into account. The American 
Legion adopted a resolution at Indianapolis 
on November 19, last, reading, in part, as 
follows: 

•'*1116 American Legion reaffirms Its stand 
that national service life Insurance and 
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United Statee Government ineuranoe con¬ 
tracts and trust funds established hereto¬ 
fore should be preserved, and that an op¬ 
portunity to obtain national service life in¬ 
surance should be continued for members 
of the Armed Forces and veterans." 

I have an amendment at the Clerk's desk 
which would permit a man, after being dis¬ 
charged, to apply for national service life 
Insurance if he cares to do so. The argument 
has been made that such a provision would 
continue the Government in the insuranoe 
business. Let me say that the Government 
Is going to continue in the insurance busi¬ 
ness for a long time to come, regardless of 
the action we take here today. 

Mr. August H. Amorxsew. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Evxns. May 1 Just finish this state¬ 
ment first, and then I will be glad to yield. 

The information I have been able to ob¬ 
tain is that only one out of seven ex-service¬ 
men have continued their national service 
life insurance after discharge. That is. as of 
now, only 10 percent of the veterans of 
World War I have continued their national 
service life insurance, and only 25 percent 
of the veterans of World War ZI have con¬ 
tinued their insurance. So the number is 
not great, but those who wish to contract 
for Government life insurance should be 
permitted to do so after discharge. My 
amendment would permit this. 

Here are some of the reasons why it should 
be done; Because it is a right that was given 
to veterans of World War I and extended to 
veterans of World War II. But to veterans 
of the Korean War we would deny them the 
right to have national service life insurance. 
Those men who are fighting today will prob¬ 
ably be 2. 5. or 10 years older after the war. 
by which time the commercial Insurance 
rates for them will have been enhanced. We 
do not know how long the emergency will 
continue. Commercial rates to some of our 
veterans might have become prohibitive by 
the end of the emergency and during the 
time they are in service. Disabilities might 
have been incurred which, although not rec¬ 
ognised by the Veterans' Administration, 
might be recognised by commercial Insur¬ 
ance companies, and a veteran thereby 
might be denied the right to take out insur¬ 
ance after discharge. 

The Chairman. TTie time of the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Evxns] has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. Evins. I am wholeheartedly and 
strongly in favor of the automatic coverage 
feature of this bill and am, of course, sup¬ 
porting the legislation, but I feel my amend¬ 
ment would improve and perfect the legis¬ 
lation by permitting the continuance of 
national service life insurance after dis¬ 
charge. Let us not say in effect to our future 
veteran that "After you are released from 
the service we will forget all about your 
service;" but rather let us say that a grate¬ 
ful Nation appreciates the service and sac¬ 
rifice of our men of arms. Let us say that 
America will not forget. Let us perfect this 
legislation and let us pass it. 

Mr. Avgust R. Andrxsen. Blr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Evxns. I yield. 

Mr. August H. Andrksxn. The gentleman 
has mentioned certain coverage. Would 
it cover a case of this kind? A plane from 
the Philippines to Okinawa went into the 
mountains on December 10. The plane went 
down and some Army personnel were killed. 
Would this bill cover a case of that kind? 

Mr. Evxns. If the accident occurred after 
June 27, 1060, and if it were incident to call 
or maneuvers it wotdd cover such an acci¬ 
dent. 

The Ckaixuan. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

XOVU—App.-130 


Mrs. Rogbss of Massachusetts. BCr. Chair¬ 
man, I yield the gentleman four additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Evxns. 1 thank the gentlewoman. 1 
hope that the amendment which will be 
offered later may have the favorable con¬ 
sideration of the House. 

The argument was made, as was pointed 
out, that this bill will take the Veterans' 
Administration out of the insurance busi¬ 
ness. May I say that It is going to be nec¬ 
essary for the Government to continue in 
the insurance business for the next 50 years 
because of existing contracts. 

It has been further Insisted that the bill 
will effect a savings in manpower. To the 
extent that the measure does so, 1 applaud 
the action taken. However, the manpower 
requirements of the hill will take effect 
largely after the war is over and history and 
experience of veterans’ insurance show that 
only about one out of seven ex-service men 
continue their insurance and the manpower 
argument is not persuasive. As I say, I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. If it is 
not adopted here, 1 feel sure I can predict 
that it will be adopted in the other body. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Evxns. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Morton. In World Wars I and n 
men had no coverage unless they paid for it. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. Evxns. That is quite true. 

Mr. Morton. So the enlisted man gets 
the benefit of this indemnity even though he 
is not permitted under the terms of the bill 
before us to get In on the national service 
life insurance program. 

Mr. Evxns. Not on the national life in¬ 
surance program for that is, in effect, dis¬ 
continued, but he is given war service insur¬ 
ance coverage. After serving a period of 
four, fire, or more years, and after discharge 
the veteran may find the commercial insur¬ 
ance rates so high as to be prohibitive. 

Mr. Morton. We can deal with that when 
that question comes up. 

Mr. B\'iNs. The gentleman has pointed to 
the crux of this bill, the question of insur¬ 
ance coverage after a man has been honor¬ 
ably discharged and released from the service. 
Our future veterans should be entitled to 
apply for national service life incairanoe on 
the same basis as veterans of World Wars I 
and n. 

Mr. Keating. Mr. Chairman, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Evxns. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. hjiATiNG. May I inquire of the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee whether be has sub¬ 
mitted this amendment to the committee 
and whether it was considered there? And, 
if so, what was the result? 

Mr. Evxns. This amendment was not con¬ 
sidered by the committee. The bill was re¬ 
ported out the first day that the committee 
met when the committee was organized, and 
the amendment was not considered. But I 
will say to tr'' gentleman that it has had very 
careful consideration in its draftsmanship. 

Mr. Rankin. Why does not the gentleman 
from Tennessee tell the House that he did 
not bring this amendment before the com¬ 
mittee. and that he seconded the motion to 
report the bill out as it is? 

Mr. Evxns. I not only seconded the motion 
to report the bill, but I have consistently 
supported this measure. I think the bill is 
a good bill, but that we could Improve upon 
it by adoption of the amendment which I 
have proposed. 

Mr. Rankin. Another point I woxxld like to 
make for the benefit of the Members is that 
in previous wars the serviceman did not 
have the benefit c: this automatic insurance. 

Mr. Evxns. I may say to the gentleman that 
representatives of the American Legion not 
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only made Legion position clear In testimony 
before the subcommittee but also sent to me 
a statement of its position on this issue and 
this statement was passed around by me to 
members of the committee but was not acted 
upon. 

What action we take here today may well 
determine the economic security of untold 
thousands of families of veterans in the 
future. 

* * * • • 

Mr. Evxns. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. E^-tns: Strike 
out all of part II and substitute the follow¬ 
ing: 

“ ‘Part II^Issuancr or National Service Lite 
Insurance 

" *8ec. 10. Section 602 (c) of the National 
Service Life Insuranoe Act of 1940, as 
amended. Is hereby amended by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

"'“(4) Any person who has h^d active 
service on and after June 27. 19C0. and prior 
to the termination of the present emergency, 
as proclaimed by the President, shall be 
granted national service life insurance upon 
application therefor in writing after dis¬ 
charge or release from such active service 
and upon payment of premiums and evi¬ 
dence satisfactory to the Adminlstratm: 
showing such person to be in good health at 
the time of such application: Propided, That 
In any case in which such application is 
made within 6 years after discharge or re- 
lea£:e from active service the Administrator 
Ehall not deny for the purposes of this para¬ 
graph that the applicant is in good health 
because of any dlsabrHy or disabilities for 
which compensation would be payable if 10 
percent or .more in degree, and waiver of 
premiums under section 602 (n) shall not 
be denied in any case under this para-^raph 
on the ground that total service-connected 
disability commenced prior to the effective 
date of such insurance: And provided fur¬ 
ther, That In any case in which insurance is 
granted by reason of the preceding proviso 
the premium paid on such insurance shall 
be credited directly to the national service 
life insurance appropriations, and any pay¬ 
ments of benefits on such insurance shall be 
made directly from such appropriations." 

“ 'Sec. 11. This part may be cited as the 
“Insurance Act of 1951.. 

Mr. Evxns. Mr. Chairman, this is a sim¬ 
ple amendment. May I say that I have 
had the assistance of the Legislative Draft¬ 
ing Service, of the general counsel's office 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and of the 
officials of the various veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions with respect to the language in this 
amendment. So it has been carefully pre¬ 
pared. It provides simply in substance that 
an honorably dlscharf^ veteran after the 
present hostilities may make application for 
and where qualified and on the some basis 
be granted national service life insurance 
as veterans of World War I and World War 
11. All this amendment does is give to fu¬ 
ture veterans the opportunity to acquire 
national service life insurance. We know 
that there will not be the great admin¬ 
istrative cost of the insurance program dur¬ 
ing any future war under terms of this bill. 
The amendment which I propose would per¬ 
mit those who desire to contract for Gov¬ 
ernment insurance after discharge the right 
to do so. We have already pointed out that 
the percentage of veterans who acquired 
insurance after discharge has, in the past, 
been limited in number, but those veterans 
who do desire to obtain veterans* insurance 
should be permitted to do so. My amend¬ 
ment provides for equity among veterans. 
It is a continuation of benefits that have 
already been provided. It is not a retrac¬ 
tion, it is not a retrenchment and cutting 
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1)aok. My amendmeut would preserve bene¬ 
fits for future veterans which are presently 
existing In law. 

I hope the amendment may be favorably 
considered by the House. 

Mr. Rankin’. &lr. Chairman, of course this 
amendment would merely kill the bill. 

Mr. Evins. I disagree with the gentleman. 
« * * « • 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 1 yield. 

Mr. Evins. The gentleman spoke of addi¬ 
tional benefits. All we are going to do is to 
preserve and save the present benefits; not to 
cut back. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. Let me answer 
that by saying this: That when we give in¬ 
creased and Improved benefits to veterans of 
each succeeding war of this country, does 
the gentleman feel that there is an obliga¬ 
tion, in addition to those improved benefits, 
to add thereto any benefits that any veteran 
has ever had In the history of the United 
States? I think that is about what the 
position of the gentleman amounts to. 

* • * * • 

Mr. Yorty. Mr. Chairman, the indemnity 
provisions of H. R. 1 are certainly sound 
and desirable, but there should be added ‘to 
this bill the amendment olTered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Tennessee, which amendment 
would give to the veterans now in service the 
same opportunities to acquire national serv¬ 
ice life insurance that were given to those 
of us who served In World War II. 


Truman If Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Im¬ 
portant factor in the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy centers around the 
determination of our American foreign 
policy. No military commander, no 
matter how brilliant he may be, shall 
have the right under the Constitution 
to assume the authority of determining 
our foreign policy. 

General MacArthur, in assuming such 
authority, has created great danger to 
this country. Those who, like the Re¬ 
publican leaders, have encouraged him 
in his course for political reasons, should 
be made to understand that they are 
playing with fire and are subverting the 
safety of the country to their own sordid 
political end. Our ship of state cannot 
be guided by two men at the same time 
without endangering the ship. 

The President had no choice but to 
recall General MacArthur. and in due 
course, the sober sense of the American 
people will prevail. The present in¬ 
tense emotional clamor will die down. 
The more Intense the feeling the more 
quickly It is expended. 

The President stated the alms of our 
Government effectively and with due 
solemnity when he appeared on television 
and radio this past Wednesday evening. 
Our policy Is to thwart aggression in 
Korea and wherever else it raises its ugly 


head, in association with the members 
of the United Nations. We must act in 
concert with these nations. We dare 
not isolate ourselves. We will not go be¬ 
yond Korea unless Communist China 
and Communist Russia force us to do so. 
By bombing Chinese bases and following 
the MacArthur suggestions we would be 
in a world war up to our necks. The 
American people do not want this, and 
the President has gaged properly the 
fundamental American viewpoint. If 
the Communists want world war, so be 
it. We have no choice. But the awful 
responsibility will be on them. 

Under the Constitution, the President 
is Commander in Chief. General Mac¬ 
Arthur disobeyed not only Instructions 
given by the Commander in Chief, but 
he also disobeyed instructions of his 
other superior. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
General MacArthur*s course was also op¬ 
posed by Admiral Forrest Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral 
Sherman argued that we could not afford 
to get involved in a war with Communist 
China and that if we followed General 
MacArthur’s insistence upon bombing 
Chinese bases, we would do so. Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air Forces, and 
Gen. Joe Collins. Army Chief of Staff, 
concurred In this view. 

The War Department— 

Remarked General Eisenhower before 
the Congress in 1947— 
underetands Its place in this Government 
and does not try to usurp anybody else’s 
place. We are an executive agency. We 
recognize where the policy-making responsi¬ 
bility lies, and no matter what Is done, we 
will be In there pitching to carry out exactly 
what we are told to do. 

General MacArthur has failed to carry 
out the orders of the policy-making 
branch of the Government. General 
MacArthur is a strict disciplinarian. He 
would not tolerate any disobedience from 
any oificer imder him. 

This is not the first time in our history 
that the civilian authority was compelled 
to crack down on the military when the 
latter sought to bypass its authority. 
President Lincoln did exactly what 
President Truman did when he relieved 
Gen. George B. McClellan of his com¬ 
mand. McClellan was a brilliant soldier 
and the darling of his day with a large 
part of the public. McClellan’s intran- 
slgeance and his bsrpassing of the White 
House in bidding for public support, 
caused the end of his military career. 
President Wilson was compelled to dis¬ 
courage in forceful manner the dis¬ 
obedience of Gen. Leonard Wood. 

If General MacArthur differed with 
the over-all policy of the Government 
and wished emphatically to protest, his 
course was plain, Ha should have re¬ 
signed his command and his commis¬ 
sion, and as an ordinary citizen he could 
have vigorously fought his cause. But 
he chose to do this in uniform. That 
he could not do in our governmental 
structure. 

I approve of the President’s course, 
and I do this despite the past attain¬ 
ments and rare ability of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


Chrbtian Churches Uphold MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH W. GWINN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include the resolution passed by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Evangelicals In its 
convention in Chicago, Ill., on April 11, 
1951, expressing admiration of General 
MacArthur’s Christian character and 
personal integrity and calling for an 
Immediate investigation of all circum¬ 
stances attendant upon his recall: 

Resolution passed by the special assembly 
ol the National Association of Evangelicals 
called to consider the crisis facing the Na¬ 
tion: 

“Inasmuch as Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
has opened the door and encouraged and 
welcomed Christian missionaries to Japan 
and the Far Cast; and 

“Inasmuch as his Christian testimony has 
always been courageously given and his op¬ 
position to communism widely known; and 

“Inasmuch as his position has made him 
one of the greatest foes to communism and 
friend of democracy or the American way of 
life; now 

“In the light of his being relieved of his 
commands, we the National Association of 
Evangelicals desire to go on record express¬ 
ing our confidence In the General and there¬ 
fore be It: 

'‘Resolved, That we send to General Mac¬ 
Arthur this expression of our confidence and 
admiration of his ChrUtlan character and 
personal Integrity, our appreciation of his 
devotion to the principles of Christian lib¬ 
erty, especially religious freedom during his 
term of duty ns general In charge of the 
Army In the Par East, as general In charge 
of the occupation forces In Japan, and as 
general In charge of the United Nations 
forces In Korea, and assuring him of our 
prayers; be It further 

“Resolved, That we now call upon all 
Christians within these shores and abroad 
to get upon their knees In prayer to the end 
that this Nation might be preserved In lib¬ 
erty and God be truly honored.” 

Resolution presented by special committee 
and unanimously passed by the general as¬ 
sembly of the National Association of Evan¬ 
gelicals. Chicago. Ill.: 

“Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
demonstrated Irreproachable personal integ¬ 
rity In contrast with the lack of integrity 
and widespread corruption and graft In high 
places, and whereas General MacArthur has 
demonstrated his understanding and insight 
of communism by firm and unrelenting op¬ 
position to its extension, while others In high 
places have displayed their lack of under¬ 
standing by their record of appeasement and 
failure to oppose Communist aggression, and 
whereas General MacArthur has proved in a 
decade his wise and able leadership both in 
war and reconstructive peace in a time when 
the American International policy has been 
vacillating, Impotent, and culpable; and 

“Whereas the national confusion and un¬ 
certainty growing out of General MacArthur’s 
removal from command in the Orient, cou¬ 
pled with the lack of a stable and well- 
developed foreign policy, has resulted In Im¬ 
measurable bewilderment: Therefore be It 

“Resolved, That wc. the National Assocla- 
tion of Evangelicals, representing 33 denomi- 
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natlQQB and a sarvioe oonatltuancy of more 
than 10.000^000 Svangellcal Protestants, de¬ 
odars In view of these haeie facts, that we 
confidently leave with God and with the 
judgment of history the complete vindica¬ 
tion of this great man; and further be it 

‘'Re»QlveA, That we call the American peo¬ 
ple to a national day of humiliation and 
prayer for divine guidance in this critical 
hour of national alfairB. and that we call 
upon every pastor to set apart a portion of 
the morning service on Sunday. A^l 15. for 
special intercession for Government and Na¬ 
tion; and further be it 

^•Resolved, That, without Implying our 
competence to judge the technicalities of 
this case, we appreciate the example of 
Christian citizenship and moral and spiritual 
alertness provided by General MacArthur in 
a period of national duress, and further, that 
we deplore the alarmist tactics of many of 
our present national leaders, which might 
easily plunge us into a third world war, and 
caution against the employment of the sense 
of urgency for purposes of political expedi¬ 
ence.” 

A second and stronger resolution arising 
from popular demand unanimously passed 
by the general assembly, following the adop¬ 
tion of the above resolution: 

^lloved. seconded, rnd unanimously car¬ 
ried that we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to undertake an immediate 
investigation of all the circumstances at¬ 
tendant upon the recall of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from his commands and take appro¬ 
priate action.” 


Tnunaa Versui MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HaiER 

or NEW lOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRS6ENTAT1VES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Kic- 
ORD, I include the text of a telegram out¬ 
lining my position on the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy, which my home¬ 
town newspaper, the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, had asked me to submit: 

Harold Harris, 

Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

While General MacArthur’s departure as 
Far Eastern Commander has momentarily 
aroused a national controversy I feel history 
will eventually vindicate President Truman 
for the step he has taken. It Is worth re¬ 
membering It was done after deliberation 
and consultation with top governmental and 
military leaders. At stake here is not the 
fate of an individual, no matter how great or 
Important, but the fate and future of the 
American people and of all western civiliza¬ 
tion. By continually thwarting the policies 
of the United States and the United Nations. 
MacArthur breached discipline to an extent 
which threatened to embroil the whole 
world in a new and most destructive con¬ 
flagration, namely, a third world war which 
we are desperately trying to avoid. At the 
same time, the President was faced with 
the surrender of his policy-making functions 
as established by the Constitution. Civil 
authority had to be reestabliahed for the 
continuation of our democratic process, 
otherwise we would have drifted into mili¬ 
tary dictatorabip. Let us not forget the ex¬ 
ample in Rome when the greatest and most 
powerful republic in ancient times came 
under the domination of popular military 
heroes who seized control and ended the re¬ 
public forever. It Is to the credit of the 


founders of our Republic who, In drafting 
the Constitution, were cognisant of Roman 
history and wisely entrusted supreme power 
to the civilian government over the military 
In our country. Hence the President of the 
United States is the Commander in Chief of 
all our Armed Forces and the military au¬ 
thorities are subordinate to him. General 
Elsenhower made a very striking observa¬ 
tion, saying “When you put on a uniform 
there are certain inhibitions you accept." 
In a democracy such as otirs unruly gen¬ 
erals are as such outmoded as indispensable 
men. 

Congressman Lotus B. Heller. 


Remoml of Genorol MacArthur a Severe 
Lots m the Fight To Prevent the Spread 
of Conimnnif m in Japan and the Entire 
Orient 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or NEW jEaSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in today’s issue of the News. 
Washington, D. C.. by Oland D. Russell. 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, points out 
forcibly and logically the disastrous ef¬ 
fect that may result from the withdrawal 
of General MacArthur in the fight to 
prevent the spread of communism in 
Japan and other countries of Asia. I in¬ 
clude H as part of my remarks in accord¬ 
ance with the unanimous consent 
granted by the House. 

It reads as follows: 

MacArtitttr Was Wohth 10 Divisions 
(By Oland D. 

Observers here familiar with the Par East 
are seriously disturbed by one aspect of 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur’s dismissal that so 
far has got scant attention. 

It is the fact that, in the eyes of 80,000,000 
Japanese and many other orientals not yet 
behind the iron curtain, he will be Irreplace¬ 
able as the symbol and outstanding propo¬ 
nent of resistance to Red aggression. 

The able Lt. Qen. Matthew Rldgway in 
time may meet the expectations of bis sup¬ 
porters as an over-all commander, admin¬ 
istration, and occupation chief. But he can 
scarcely hope to reach the eminence of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur or his incomparable Influ¬ 
ence and hold on popular imagination of 
the Japanese and other free orientals. 

To General MacArthur communism has 
long been the biggest threat to the postwar 
world, and he has been convinced that there 
is no mission more important than meeting 
this challenge—in Asia. This has been the 
underlying precept of his occupation poli¬ 
cies as be sought to turn Japan into a demo¬ 
cratic nation which of its own accord would 
resist communism. 

A psychological trait of the Japanese 
themselves Is responsible for his unique, al¬ 
most miraculous sway over the people dat¬ 
ing from the very moment of his arrival in 
Japan in 1045. Feudalism is still a recent 
thing in Japan and exerts a strong Influence 
on the people. In feudal times the Japanese 
were mostly divided into clans. In their 
centuries of clan warn, when one feudal chief 
lost to another, the defeated clan unques- 
tloningly transferred its allegiance to the 
victorious lord. It became an ingrained 
tradition. 


Projeoted into modern times, it explains, 
in the opinion of Americans familiar with 
Japan why the Japanese docilely submitted 
to the American invasion even when Japan 
still had a huge army under arms. Japan 
had lost the war and their modern clan ruler, 
the Emperor, acknowledge It, thereby simply 
transferring rule to the victor, General Mac¬ 
Arthur. and that, In turn, explains why the 
supreme commander has carried out the 
occupation for 6 Vi years without a single 
revolt or violent Incident. 

The pattern of peaceful occupation has 
now been well set and It may not be dis¬ 
rupted. But neither General Rldgway nor 
any other possible replacement for General 
MacArthur will ever command the venera¬ 
tion and adulation that has come from the 
Japanese. 

That Is why the Japanese masses were 
stunned and frightened by his dismissal; 
why Japanese newspapers came out that first 
day with extras carrying cdltortals In black. 

What the Japanese fear now is that the 
change may mean that the United States In 
removing General MacArthur has decided to 
abandon Asia completely to communism. As 
long as General MacArthur was there they— 
the Filipinos, the free Chinese on Formosa, 
the guerrilla forces on the China mainland, 
and the people of Southeast Asia—were cer¬ 
tain that he stood as the symbol of our deter¬ 
mination to keep them out of Communist 
clutches. 

As one observer put It, General MacArthur 
in hlmcelf was worth 10 divisions to the 
peace of mind of those In the path of spread¬ 
ing communism. 


Replacement of General MacArtbur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON, JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House. I 
include the following telegram received 
by my oflQce today: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 13,1951, 
Representative John J. Rooney. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Please wire collect your position on Tru- 
mnn-MacArthur controversy to be used for 
publication. 

Harold N. Harris, 

Brooklyn Eagle, 

In reply I sent the following telegram: 

April 13, 1961. 

Harold N. Harris, 

Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

In response your wire please be advised 
that as far as I am concerned President Tru¬ 
man. as Commander in Chief, has the con¬ 
stitutional right and power to dismiss or re¬ 
move from office General MacArthur or any 
military commander for Insubordination or 
any other reason. In a democracy it is ab¬ 
solutely essential that military men be con¬ 
trolled by authority of their civilian su¬ 
periors. Should the day arrive when such 
authority is flaunted or Ignored It would be 
the beginning of the abrogation of our free¬ 
dom and democratic way of life and ultimate 
destruction of the Ideals and principles we 
have nurtured and cherished. 1 feel that 
we must not yield In the slightest to the 
Chinese Communists. I also feel that Con¬ 
gress should insist upon General MacArthur’s 
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Immediate testimony before the proper oom- 
mlttee on the past and present military and 
political situation In the Far Vast. 

Please use in toto rather than quote parts 
of this wire. 

Congressman John J. Roonet. 


Goseral MacArlhiir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or calxpobnxa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, this morn¬ 
ing there appeared in the Washington 
Post an editorial and three ai*ticles by 
prominent columnists concerning the 
dismissal of Oen. Douglas MacArthur. I 
ask that these articles be made a part of 
our Record: 

(Prom the Washington Post of April 13.19611 
Now It Co es Out 

One Important point to digest in respect 
of the removal of General MacArthur is that 
It will make no difference in the operations 
In Korea. Po:- all practical purposes Lt. 
Oen. Matthew B. Ridgway, the new su¬ 
preme commander, has been making the 
decisions since his appointment to head the 
Eighth Army last December. To him be¬ 
longs the credit, as put by one officer quoted 
by Christopher Rand in the New York Herald 
Tribune writing from the battlefield, for 
getting the Army “turned around In the 
right direction” after the retreat last fall. 
It was he who Infused new spirit and master¬ 
minded the solidly based advances which 
have been taking place. 

What has been suspected, but never be¬ 
fore mentioned In so many words. Is the 
growing antipathy that existed between 
MacArthur and Ridgway. A good soldier. 
General Ridgway never complained. But, 
according to Mr. Rand, correspondents ob¬ 
served many indications of Jealousy on the 
part of General MacArthur, including a 
seeming effort to play down Rldgway's suc¬ 
cesses. brief dramatic appearances of Mac¬ 
Arthur at the front apparently designed to 
attract publicity, and a double censorship 
In Tokyo which reportedly was more political 
than military. General Ridgway, in Mr. 
Rand’s words, “is a well-disciplined man who 
has kept his peace under slights from Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters that have 
caused widespread talk (in Korea). There 
is no question that he will be strictly 
amenable to Washington and will refrain 
from influencing policy by independent 
statements.” 

There is every reason to believe that rela¬ 
tionships now will be vastly different. Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway and the new Eighth Army com¬ 
mander. Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, are 
technicians, as well as men of moderation 
and understanding. Moreover, there will be 
mutual confidence and similarity of purpose 
between the Pentagon and the field com¬ 
mand. Divided command, in short, is at 
an end. and we now ought to get some team¬ 
work. 

(Prom the Washington Post of April 13,19611 
Storm Over MacArthur 
(By Marquis Childs) 

TRUMAN’S CRITICS 

Where and when the storm now sweeping 
over Washington will end no one can predict. 
Not in a long time has there been anything 
like it. The telegraph boys are carrying 


bushel baskets of wires to practically every 
ofliee in the Senate and House and almost 
without exception they oppose President 
Tfuman's action in removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command. 

The talk of impeachment was inevitable, 
partly it is political in origin. But in the 
thousands of wires pouring into the Capital 
it reflects a long pent-up fury and frustra¬ 
tion. 

Those who xise the word glibly do not 
realize that impeachment is a solemn con¬ 
stitutional procedure rarely evoked. Only 
the House of Representatives can vote on 
the Impeachment of a President. 

When an impeachment has been voted 
against a President, the trial is held before 
the Senate, with the Chief Justice presiding. 
Conviction is on a vote of two-thirds of those 
present. The language of the Constitution 
provides Impeachment for “treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
The Supreme Court has never interpreted 
that language. 

When President Truman first came into the 
White House, he talked about the trials of 
one of his predecessors. That was Andrew 
Johnson, who succeeded to the olBce on the 
assassination of Lincoln and thereby In¬ 
herited the tribulations that come in the 
wake of a great war. Johnson is the only 
President in our history to be Impeached. 
By a margin of one vote the Senate failed to 
vote that Impeachment. 

It seems most unlikely that anything so 
drastic will occur in this Instance. Yet in 
the Inflamed state of opinion, with all the 
confusions and conflicts, doubts and uncer¬ 
tainties that beset the American people, one 
must add that anything can happen. 

In the present violent reaction there is 
plainly a current of unreason. Truman Is 
the symbol on which long-stored-up wrath is 
being poured out. And that wrath probably 
traces back in part to the tensions under 
which we have been living In recent months. 

Some who are so passionately for Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be for him in the belief that 
if he were only given his own way, he would 
find a magical means to end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific. This does not, 
of course, conform to the facts. The Mac¬ 
Arthur policy would certainly have expanded 
the Pacific war. 

Whether It would have meant the start 
of a third world war is another matter. The 
British were convinced that Soviet Russia 
would honor Its treaty of mutual assistance 
with Communist China and come in if Amer¬ 
ican planes attacked the Chinese mainland. 
MacArthur believed that this danger was 
negligible. 

Whether the storm goes to the point of ac¬ 
tion against Truman, and the Democratic 
Party still has at least nominal majorities in 
both Houses of Congress, its violence will not 
soon subside. Quite apart from popular feel¬ 
ing, powerful engines of publicity are behind 
MacArthur. They will work night and day. 
MacArthur’s return to America for the first 
time in nearly 15 years, his appearance be¬ 
fore Congress, the drama in his every word 
and gesture, all this will keep It going. 

Behind MacArthur is the whole of the 
so-called China lobby. It has large resources 
of money, including the support of a half 
dozen Chinese in this country, most of the 
members of the Soong family, who are re¬ 
ported to have vast sums in banks in Switzer¬ 
land, the Argentine, Holland and the United 
States. 

It is certainly too early to say what the 
political consequences of the President’s ac¬ 
tion will be. He is a stubborn man. The 
very force of the reaction might persuade him 
to reverse a decision not to run for office 
again if, as many believe, he has made such 
a decision. 

One thing does seem fairly clear. Even 
though they may not be able to get at the 
President himself, bis oritics and attackers In 


CkmgresB can take revenge on his policies. 
And it is here, in my opinion, that there is 
the possibility for tragedy transcending any 
man's personal fortunes. 

This violent quarrel can mean a further 
paralysis of Government at a time when it 
is vital to rearm and through rearming to 
imify the coalition of western nations. If 
we can’t have our way in the Far East, the 
extremists may say in effect to the President, 
then you will not get your way in Europe. 
Obstructionism under our system of divided 
powers can do a lot, when there is no really 
responsible control in Congress, as between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Already the evidence of it has been ample 
in this Congress. If it now goes on to Im¬ 
pede vital measures, we shall have paid a 
terrible price for our divisions. 

[From the Washington Post of April 13,1961] 
The Warhinoton Mbrrt-Oo-Rouno 
(By Drew Pearson) 

MACARTHUR EVENTS DISCLOSED 

It was not until about 11:16 Tuesday night 
that President Truman actually decided to 
issue his 1 a. m. statement firing General 
MacArthur. 

The decision to make this momentous step 
had already been taken, but the timing was 
set for Friday, not Ti^day midnight. And 
the reason for the sudden nocturnal press 
announcement was a telephone call from 
Secretary of the Army Pace in Tokyo tipping 
off Truman that MacArthur planned to Jump 
the gun and get out his own statement first. 

The President was still smarting from an 
incident around March 24 when MacArthur 
had Jumped the gun on him, so naturally he 
was leery. He had sent MacArthur a policy 
statement for his perusal and personal reac¬ 
tion—a policy which the White House 
planned to announce as a peace feeler to 
China. But MacArthur, without notifying 
Washington, Issued the statement himself. 

So when Secretary Pace called from Tokyo 
Tuesday night Intimating that MacArthur 
might rush Into print again, the President 
called Secretary of State Acheson and Deputy 
Under Secretary Dean Rusk to the White 
House where they prepared the MacArthur 
press release. 

Prior to that, late on Monday afternoon 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff held a highly secret 
session at which there was unanimous senti¬ 
ment that MacArthur must go. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and a most mild-mannered 
man, was hottest under the collar against 
MacArthur. He complained to colleagues 
that MacArthur’s constant sounding off 
about war with China was undercutting our 
whole defense plan in Europe and making 
General Elsenhower’s work three times as 
difficult. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman. Chief of Naval 
Operations, and reported by some as favor¬ 
ing MacArthur’s strategy against China, ac¬ 
tually threw his weight behind Bradley. 
Though MacArthur’s tactics included a naval 
operation against China, Admiral Sherman 
argued that we can’t afford to get Involved 
In war with China, and that if you go into 
China Just a little bit—as in bombing bases— 
you have to be ready to go in all the way. 

Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air Forces 
and Gen. Joe Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
concurred. 

Only military man who dragged his feet 
on MacArthur’s ouster was Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall, who has known MacArthur 
a long time, is 70 years old against Mac¬ 
Arthur’s 71. and who was in France as a 
World War I captain when MacArthur was 
a brigadier general. 

One highly significant exchange of in¬ 
formation made between the Pentagon and 
Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway in Tokyo was 
a cable from Ridgway stating that no mat- 
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ter what happesad. bla troopa could hold 
out for 60 days. Regardless of what was 
thrown at him, Bklgway Informed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, be could hold for 2 months. 

This cable was In reply to White House 
fears that following AfaoArthur's removal, 
there might be a ChiAose attack and a series 
of American defeats for which Truman, hav- 
ing removed the supreme commander, would 
get the blame. 

Presktent Truman’s usual peppery remarks 
have not been in evidence during the Mac- 
Arthur controversy—^not even to his per¬ 
sonal advieers. The neeartst be came to pep¬ 
per was at last week's Cabinet meeting, just 
after fonaer Opeaker Jos Msmn released 
the HacArthur letter. 

“It’s time to show the MacArthur’s. the 
Time-Life people and the Bcripps-Howard 
newspapers who is running American for¬ 
eign policy,” he observed tartly. 

Day after MacArthur was relieved, how¬ 
ever, Truman reeebred a can from former 
Congressman Maury Maverick of Texas, who 
eoxigratulated him. 

”What you have done will mi^e sure that 
my grandchildren will be free and that ci¬ 
vilian Government will continue In the 
United States.” Maverick said. 

The President was neither cocky nor apoU 
ogetie. He looked a little sad, as if be had 
made a ttrrttcany hard decision and knew 
that a terrible storm was going to break 
over his bead. 

"Thank you, Maury." he replied. And he 
wept Just a little. *T do my best. I have 
to foDow the Constitution.” 

Ttxmmn went on to tell how hard be had 
tried to cooperate with MacArtlrar, bow be 
bad flown across the Paetflc to meet him on 
Wake Zsland. 

"You will never know how hard I tried,** 
be said. 

General MacArthur's grand strategy for 
China has never been spelled out in detail 
to the public but it has been argued back 
and forth repeatedly with Army Chief of 
Staff Oen. Joe Collins and Adm. Forcet Sher¬ 
man dnrmg their trips to Tokyo. Here is 
what it bolls down to: 

1. A mighty United States air strike against 
Chinese bases in Manchuria where Chinese 
reserves do their regrouping: also against 
the Mukden arsenal which sends arms to 
Korea. 

2. A United fftates air and sea bombard¬ 
ment of the China coast. This worUd Include 
United States battleship bombardments of 
China's big coastal cities, such as Shanghai 
and Tientsin. 

3. Chlang Kai-shek’s troops to be armed 
by the United States and landed on the 
Chinese mainland in a major Invasion. 

4. Stmultaneously an all-out United Na¬ 
tions attack in Korea, with additional troops 
sent from the United States. 

{Prom the Washington Post of April 13. 

1351] 

Mac-rex or Pact 

(By Stewart Alsop) 

TUUMMff Ann MAC AJtTWUX 

Either Preetdent Truman or General Mac- 
Arthur had to be flred—-and a general can¬ 
not fire bis Commander in Chief. It is real¬ 
ly as simple as that. The fact that MacAr- 
thur not only violently opposed the admin¬ 
istration’s policy, but continued to say so in 
an endleoB stream of pronouncements, made 
a show-down sooner or later inevitable, as 
BdacArthur himself probably recognized. 
The only real surprise is that Truman de¬ 
cided to dtemlss MacArthur immediately, 
rather than taking the easier way of waiting 
for the signing of the Japanese peace treaty. 

The reasons he did so are Inherent in his 
character axui outlook, For one thins, Tr\i- 
man Is cxti'aordlnarlly sensitive whore his 


powers as President are c o ncerned, perhaps 
in part because he knows that he became 
President by sheer bappenchanee. 

For another thing, there is TVuman’s ab¬ 
solutely rigid code, deriving in part from his 
days as a machine pcHltlcian, which demands 
a relationship of unquestioning political loy¬ 
alty. given and returned, between “the boss” 
and his subordinates. 

With Truman cast in the role of boss and 
MacArthur in the role of subordinate, this 
relationship was bound sooner or later to 
break down. The breaking point came with 
MacArthur’s statement of March 26, which 
challenged Truman’s Presidential authority, 
and with the Martin letter, which in Tru¬ 
man's eyes was the equivalent of trading 
with the Republican enemy. 

Prom beginning to end, then, the decision 
was Truman's, and Truman's alone. In the 
battle of the titans which is now In prospect, 
this should be borne In mtnd. Already Mac¬ 
Arthur’s dismissal is being described as a 
triumph for Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. and for the views which Acheson is sup¬ 
posed to represent. This is inaccurate on 
both counts. Acheson was. of course, con¬ 
sulted. but he played no decisive part. He 
was not even present at the White House 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon, attended 
among others, by Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs Omar Bradley and Presidential Ad¬ 
viser Averell Horriman, when the President 
finally decided to act. 

Moreover. It Is odd but true that after the 
Chinese intervention In Korea, Ac^Mson was 
the strongest proponent of precisely the 
course MacArthur now advocates, including 
bombing the Chinese mainland and using 
Nationalist troops. He was only dis sua d e d 
when it became clear that this course would 
wreck the Anglo-American alliance, tbe key¬ 
stone of American foreign policy. 

In fact, tbe strongest pressure for dis¬ 
missing MacArthur came, not from the State 
Department, but from tbe Pentagon, Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Marshall, Under Secretary 
Robert Lovett, and all four Joint Chiefs, 
whose dlreetlves MacArthur had consistently 
disregarded, unanimously favored tbe move. 
But the final decision was Tinman’s and It 
is Truman who mui^ now play David to 
MacArthur’s OaNath in the great struggle, 
w*th Its enormous impflcatkma for American 
domestic politics and world strategy, which 
will DOW certainly ensue. 

This is written on the day of MacArthur’s 
diamissa], and the future la oven less clear 
than usual. But it does seem certain that 
the MacArthur Issue will divide the Congress 
on fairly strict party ttaes. As of this writ¬ 
ing, tbe Democratic strategy is to go along 
with tbe Wherry resolution inviting Mac¬ 
Arthur to address a foist session, but to 
arraags a foint meeting of tbe Senate Por- 
eign Affairs and Armed Services Committees 
beforehand, at which MacArthur can be 
asked some very pertinent questions. Mean¬ 
while. Truman is expected to take the offen¬ 
sive to explain bis constitutional and other 
reasons for dtemisedng MacArthur. 

As for the Republicans, the Taft-Wherry 
wing of the party clearly sees MacArthur 
as the Ideal rali^g point for an all-out 
attack on Truman and through Truman, on 
American foreign policy. The results are 
likely to depend very largely on wbat actu¬ 
ally happens in Korea. For if tbe American 
forces suffer a shattering reversal in the ex¬ 
pected Communist offensive (as is all too 
possible, for reasons which will be discussed 
In a forthcoming report) MacArthur will 
seem to be triumphantly vindicated. The 
demand for tbe bombing of the Manchurian 
bassa will then become almost irresistible, 
and Truman, who has resisted this demand, 
will appear as the architect of disaster. It 
may be that MacArthur himself has been 
fully aware of this possibility. 

Bombing the Chinese mainland might be 
the prelude to a third world war. But what¬ 


ever happens, one thing is clear. Tbe basic 
issue which has now been posed is whether 
or not the main American effort, in peace 
or war, should be diverted from Europe to 
Asia. MacArthur himself has repeatedly 
posed this issue, most recently in his as¬ 
tonishing reported statement that Formosa 
is more Im^rtant to the defense of the 
United States than Prance. This familiar 
problem is the real issue, behind all the 
drama and uproar, and it is as crucial an 
issue as this country faces. If the United 
States is not to be left without an ally In 
th world other than Chlang Kai-shek, It 
can be decided In the end, as it has been 
decided before, in only one way. 


Dismitsal of General MacArtIuir 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

or MAaTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REniBSENTATIVES 

Friday, Avril 13, 1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous coneent, I include in the 
Record, a petition signed by a number 
of residents of the Takoma Park area of 
Maryland, a part of the Sixth Congres¬ 
sional District: 

Whereas this Nation is confronted with 
ever-increasing domestic perils and world 
crises which threaten our continued exist¬ 
ence as a free and Independent people; and 

Whereas President Harry 8. Truman and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson have been 
dominated and controlled in their foreign 
policies by other countries all to the detri¬ 
ment of the best Interests of our country and 
to the jeopardy of its safety; and 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman and 
Secretary Acheson at tbe behest of the United 
Nactlons have Involved this country in a 
costly and destructive Asiatic war without 
the approval of Congress or the consent of 
the American people; and 

Whereas Oen. Douglas MacArthxor. whose 
high prestige throughout the entire Orient 
is unlversaUy recognized, has been engaged 
In an epochal work of reconstruction in 
Japan and has by brilliant leadership 
achieved remarkable military successes in 
Korea; and 

Whereas in his capacity of Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Forces, he has very prop¬ 
erly, as a matter of military strategy and 
patriotic duty, called attention to the neces¬ 
sary steps that must be taken to win the war 
and prevent our forces from being over¬ 
whelmed and eventually defeated and de¬ 
stroyed by the Increasing hordes of Red China 
armed and supported by communistic Rus¬ 
sia; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has summarily dismissed Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command—an act which will 
go down In history a base appeasement of 
North Korea, Red China, and Soviet Russia 
and a craven surrender of the security and 
best Interests of South Korea, Japan, Na¬ 
tionalist China, and these United States: 
Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved hy the undersigned. That the 
Congress of the United States be called upon 
thoroughly to Investigate the above-de¬ 
scribed conditions and particularly the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and to demand 
the resignation and impeachment of any and 
all persons responsible for the incompetent, 
unpatriotic and war-breeding foreign policy 
of the Truman-Acheson administration; and 

Resolved, That the original copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Congressman J. Glenn 
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themselves had whispered, *It Is finished.' 
But It was not finished. The spirit of Jesus 
lives on to fan the delicate flames of liberty 
and of longing for freedom, Into a consuming 
fire. A power It is, that spirit of Christ— 
a power to set men free—^free from error, 
free from sin, free from death. 

“Time would fall me to tell of all who 
suffered for freedom’s sake, who were stoned, 
who were burned, who set out on pathless 
oceans, through unknown forests, seeking a 
place where they might live as freemen. 
hCany were lost. But their longing for free¬ 
dom was not lost. 

“This I know, that as God’s Spirit lives, and 
men remain men, I too shall live. 

“You ask me what I am? 

*T am longing and hope. I am dreams. 
I am faith. I am Incorruption growing in 
the soil of corruption. 

“When voices are raised saying, 'These poor 
shall not perish: this Injustice must be 
righted,* It is my voice that speaks. When 
opportunities are enlarged, when privileges 
are Increased, when shackles are broken, 
when burdens are lifted, there am I. And 
when the Cross Is raised to comfort and re¬ 
deem the children of men, again It Is I who 
am the deed and the doer, the act and the 
actor. 

“Some have cried ‘Down with tyranny,* 
•Give me liberty or give me death.’ These 
are my words. Though they are spoken by 
men It Is the ageless singing of my song that 
Is sung. 

“What am I? 

*T am tears that weep over oppression. 1 
am the curses that damn the injustice of 
the slums, I am the sadness that mourns 
untimely death. I am the struggle against 
dark selfishness which blights another’s 
hopes. I am the patient minds that seek the 
paths of cooperation toward the best good 
for all mankind In the councils of statecraft. 
I am the heart of every righteous act. I am 
the voice that pleads of fairness, for Justice, 
lor tolerance and consideration of man for 
man. I am the painstaking observation that 
weighs the balances In the halls of Justice. 
I am the hand that clothes a naked body, 
that heals a wound, that gives a cup of water 
to the thirsty. I am the sweat that comes in 
work to clean a filthy street. I am the plan 
and the sharing which enables children with 
bloated stomachs and spindly legs to sit at a 
farmer's table and romp in a green meadow. 
1 am the precious memories of saints and 
scientists, the poets and philosophers In 
whom my light became a beacon. 

“This is what I am. 1 am the spirit that 
creates a song, a church, a letter, an oration, 
a hospital, a book, a laboratory, a constitu¬ 
tion, a college, in which there Is a seeking to 
unshackle the mind, to soothe pain, to send 
God’s children onto higher paths of peace 
and plenty. 

“My enemies—who are they? 

“The tyrant? Yes; the t 3 rrant, whether he 
sits on a throne or at the head of a family 
table, he Is my enemy. 

“The greedy? Yes; wherever the wild horse 
of personal desire runs without control to 
injure or trample another, there is my en¬ 
emy. More surely my enemy Is that igno¬ 
rance which permits the spirit of avarice to 
dominate the concern of man for his fel¬ 
low men. 

“The careless who sell their birthright as 
freemen for a mess of pottage, no matter to 
what label they succumb, whether It be 
‘peace,’ or ‘security,’ or ‘safety’—^for these I 
weep. They are the foolish and deluded ones 
who learn their gold has purchased a false 
idol, when the price has been their liberty. 
They are enemies to the best within them¬ 
selves—and so, enemies of mine. 

“It Is not alone tyrants or the lustful or 
the indifferent against whom I am opposed— 
but caution, which holds back from a ven¬ 


turesome act for freedom's sake; fear that 
stays the hand which should strike with 
courage; silence which dumbs the Ups that 
should cry boldly In times of decision—these, 
too, are my enemies. 

“Of them you should be aware. They lurk 
in the depths of each man’s being, ready to 
blot out the light of Independence and the 
flashes of truth that lift life from the Jungle 
and spur man upward toward the life of 
God. 

“But though such enemies be on the field— 

I will not be destroyed. They may claim a 
battle, but the final victory Is yet to be de¬ 
cided. 

"You would know of my future? 

“How can I reply but to say that you wUl 
be the one to answer. My tomorrow will be 
determined by your today. 

“If I may make a plea, it Is that you, who 
are the sons of men and the sons of God. will 
not allow my betrayal within yourselves or 
In the world without. Should you deny me, 
you deny the best within your heart and 
mind. Your act is treacherous to God. 

“I am freedom, the breath of eternity, seek¬ 
ing through you to bring true life into the 
world. It is you, the man and the woman of 
today, who, for good or for 111, will add to my 
chronicle that shall be read tomorrow. 

“Will the future generations be shackled by 
the grim forces of Ignorance and arrogance? 
Will they curse the Esaus of this day who 
would exchange their free birthright for a 
mess of pottage? Must they reglrd them¬ 
selves to rewin Inalienable rights and priv-« 
lieges at the cost of blood and death? 

“Or standing on a higher plateau of peace 
and prosperity shall they face their future 
with hope and look back on their past with 
gladness? 

“That future, be It for the good or the 111 of 
freedom, is yours to determine now. 

“Be adequate. Be strong. Be freel** 


The Draft Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
make the statement that my vote of 
nay on Senate bill 1 was an expression 
of no confidence in the President of the 
United States to whom this measure ex¬ 
tends further authority. 

1951 Amendments to the Universal Mili¬ 
tary Training and Service Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. aVDE DOYLE 

OF CALZrOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. DOTLEl Mr. Speaker, on April 6, 
1951, In my debate In favor of this bill, 
on pages 3435-3436 of the Congressional 
Record, I said; 

I do wish to now mention a couple of 
subjects and ideas that I mentioned In 


the Armed Services Committee, and I do It 
with a great deal of feeling that they are 
important to consider under this universal 
military training proposal. I think this 
, House should be reminded of the fact that 
if and when this UMT program Is set up It 
Is set up for the youth of our Nation be¬ 
tween 18^3 and 19 years of age, the “tender** 
young men of our Nation, so-called, the 
youngest in our military call. On pages 36 
and 37 of the committee hearings there Is 
quoted there a discussion between myself 
and General Marshall. Then later In the 
report, a discussion between myself and Mrs. 
Rosenberg and General Hershey dealing with 
the matter of the morals and welfare of these 
young men In the UMT. 

I wish to say, as one Member of Congress, 
I shall expect the commission, when It is 
set up. and if no commission is set up, I 
expect any bill passed by this Congress to 
contain adequate provisions to protect, as 
far as they can he. the morals and the wel¬ 
fare of the young men who go Into this 
national training corps. I think It Is high 
time that we In this Congress declare our¬ 
selves that we are not afraid to speak clearly 
and firmly on the proposition that the con¬ 
ditions and circumstances surrounding the 
training of boys and young men must be 
to the uttermost for their protection and 
their strength, rather than for their weak¬ 
ness and the destruction of their character 
and their morals. Such protection against 
commerclallxed vice of all kinds Is a must. 

Since my remarks of April 6 referred 
to. some have asked me to call attention 
for the Record in this debate today the 
discussion on this question of vice sur¬ 
rounding the camps as it occurred in the 
Armed Services Committee of which I 
am a member. 

Here It is verbatim, to wit: 

Mr. Doyle. May I ask one more question, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Borne of us, General, have had sons that 
have served in the last war and aren’t with 
us today, can't be, and some of them went 
In at very tender ages. 

Have you yet directed or has anyone under 
you yet directed that there be any estab¬ 
lished policy to see to it that the conditions 
surrounding the camps and In the camps, 
referring to the use of liquor, referring to 
prostitution and other problems that arise 
out of moss military effort, are such as to 
make It as positive as possible that the 
boys, whose parents are desirous that their 
boys come out of their military service with¬ 
out their morals having been unnecessarily 
destroyed are provided with adequate recre¬ 
ation and athletic and sports facilities and 
other programs for the men and women In all 
the armed services? 

Secretary Marshall. Well, frankly, sir, I 
have not, up to the present moment, gone 
Into that particular aspect of the matter. I 
am quite certain- 

Mr. Doyle. Don’t you think It Is neces¬ 
sary— 

Secretary Marshall. May I finish my 
answer? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Secretary Marshall. Because I said up to 
the present moment I haven’t done it, but 
that doesn’t mean I am not going to do It. 
And I also feel assured that It Is being done, 
because we learned that out of the last war 
and it presents a great many difficulties. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I- 

Secretary Marshall. And it is very impor¬ 
tant to us from several standpoints. It is 
Important to morale of the Army and it Is 
vital to the support of the civil population. 

Mr. Doyls. I hope we are promptly ad¬ 
vised that it has been done. 

Secretary Marshall. I will have that 
brought before your committee In detail. 
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Mr. Dotlc. One more ftatement. Oenertl. 

In reading tbe obJeetlTea of thla bill and 
Its propoaed amendmenta to the Selective 
Service Act of 1946, I recognise that, of 
course, the military service la but temporary 
in tbe eaperlence of American boys at pres¬ 
ent and I hope It will always be temporary, 
consistent with the beet interests of our 
national defense. 

In other words, one of the fears that many 
of my people have la that our Nation may 
unneoessarily become militarised. There¬ 
fore, may I ask 3 ^ this, as I read this bill: 
Will it be inconsistent with this bill in the 
form of amendments to have a statement 
also included in the policy that it is the 
policy of Congress that these boys who are 
called into service get this training, in sci¬ 
entific research and development and health 
and education and military training, and re¬ 
turn to civilian life as soon as possible, con¬ 
sistent with our national defense interests? 

Secretary Marshaix. Offhand, I wouldn't 
see any objection to that, but 1 would like 
to have a little bit more time to consider It. 

Mr. Dotls. Isn't that one of the objectives 
of our Nation? 

Secretary Mabsball. It is. and 1 must ad¬ 
dress myself to one phase of what you have 
just said as to militariaing our people. Any¬ 
body who watched the demobilization of our 
armies never got that idea, because the min¬ 
ute the emergency ceases everybody goes 
home and our great complication is to keep 
a few on guard imtil tbe next phase. 

I think that was the case after the Civil 
War. Xt certainly was the case in 1919. And 
it was—well, as an understatement, it was 
quite the case in 1046. I remember I had 
to come up here and explain to as many as 
600 Members of Congress onoe or twice some¬ 
thing about the demobilization, when the 
Army was dissolving literally In my lap. I 
couldnt find the Army one day to the next. 
I don’t think you can change the American 
boy. He doesn’t change very readily into a 
military automaton. 

Our great problem is to get him Into the 
military system to the extent that it Is 
necessary. I think one of the failures of our 
planning in the War Department in the last 
war was we hadn’t given the same amount of 
attention to how we were going to affect tbe 
state of mind of the soldier and the people 
as the demoblllaatlon period came up. As 
a matter of fact, the Lord blessed us and war 
came to an end so suddenly that we were 
caught off center. We are now In the midst 
of tremendous effort. But every indication 
that we have is that you can’t enforce a 
military feeling on our people unless there 
is an Immediate objective before them that 
all can recognize is of vast importance to 
the country. 

Mr. Doylx. Mr. Chairman, I make this 
statement in closing so the general will 
understand the Import of my question. 

I am very vigorously in support of an ade¬ 
quate anned mllltaiV strength, but I do 
wish to emphasize that that to me should 
only be according to our present need and 
that always the objective of the military is 
to return those boys to civilian life In the 
utmost good health and the utmost good 
character and the utmost strength to pro¬ 
tect our Nation. 

Secretary Mabshaix. That certainly would 
be our desire. 

I am very happy, therefore, that Mr. 
CoLi. the distinguished Armed Services 
Committee member from New York, 
offered his amendment. Tbe record 
shows I offered a similar amendment In 
committee which was not adopted. 
This amendment offered by Mr. Cole is 
better, I believe, than the one I offered. 


Strengtii Is Bekf Used To Prevent 
Wtr, Not To Wage It; the Yoong Men 
in Uniform Are Standing Between the 
Amorienn People and Deitmction; We 
Are Proud of Every One of Them’’— 
Dr. John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN, Mr. Speaker. I rise 
briefly to address the House, then to 
extend my remarks and include in the 
Rbcord of today's proceedings a script 
of the thirtieth Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton—^the National Broadcasting Co. tele¬ 
vision program presented each Sunday 
afternoon. 

On the occasion of the broadcast of 
this particular teledocumentary. Dr. 
John R. Steelman, the assistant to the 
President, was with President Truman 
in Key West, Fla., and made his talk 
from there. The presentation was made 
by way of film recording and on this oc¬ 
casion Dr. Steelman brought to the tele¬ 
vision audience Hon. George Allen, 
United States Ambassador to Yugo¬ 
slavia; the internationally famous au¬ 
thority on the Arctic and Arctic flying. 
Col. Bei'nt Balchen. a man to whom the 
area of the North Pole is almost as fa¬ 
miliar as the dome of the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tol is to the Members of this House. 
Colonel Balchen is now the United 
States Air Force’s expert on Arctic avia¬ 
tion. His talk is something that will 
long be remembered by those who heard 
him discuss the Arctic center of the globe 
on this notable television broadcast. 

On the program also was Maj. William 
W. Wright, one of the first United States 
marines returned to this country from 
Korea under the new rotation program, 
and as he told of his return, one can live 
and sense the glorious feeling experi¬ 
enced in having been one of the thousand 
marines homeward bound on the U. S. 6. 
Breckinridge, saUlng Into the Golden 
Gate on this unforgettable voyage. Last 
but not least on the program were some 
of the greatest pictmres ever filmed and 
presented on any television screen. 
They were taken by the Jones Brothers, 
the twin photographers of NBC. and 
made particularly for the Battle Report, 
Washington program. As historical 
documents, they will forever constitute 
one of the most complete records of this 
day and time ever recorded. 

I am happy to announce that what 
was presented was a small part of the 
wonderful picture footage taken by the 
Jones boys and scheduled for reproduc¬ 
tion on Battle Report, Washington. 

What follows is but a few lines of an 
epic word picture painted by Lou Hazam 
of the story In Yugoslaviar—commenting 
on the photo news as exhibited on the 
screen. This word-picture by Hazam 
constitutes one of the best pieces of 


script writing ever presented on the tele¬ 
vision screen: 

The story of Yugoslavia Is written In the 
faces of its people, 16.000,000 oi them, who 
are making history by Insisting on being 
themselves. Principally Croats, Serbs, 
Slovenes, they occupy a mountainous coun¬ 
try, big as New York and Pennsylvania put 
together, a country of six republics and sev¬ 
eral different languages. Iiet us read what 
is written in their faces by what the camera 
finds behind them, stopping first for a brief 
visit with our Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
George Allen, who makes this special state- 
xnent for you who watch Battle Report. 

Mr. Speaker, thus on another Sunday, 
the National Broadcasting Co. and Dr. 
John R. Steelman have brought to the 
American people a report on several 
most interesting subjects—made by men 
who by virtue of both experience and 
training are highly qualified to address 
themselves to the subjects selected for 
discussion. 

The thirtieth Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, as produced by Ted Ayers, was as 
follows: 

Battle Rspokt, Washington, March 18, 1961 

Mr. Davis Bbinklet. Once again Seoul falls 
to UN troops, battling Korea’s spring thaw as 
well as the enemy. And once again NBC tele¬ 
vision turns its cameras on the Nation’s capi¬ 
tal for your weekly Battle Report. 

Washington, one eye on the Big Four dead¬ 
lock in Paris, the other on Korea—^Korea 
where our forces, slowed by rain, are now 
within 20 miles or less of the controversial 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

Today on Battle Report the famous Arctic 
filer. Col. Bernt Balchen, who knows the top 
of the world like you know your own back 
yard; Marine MaJ. WlUlam W. Wright, one of 
the first home firom Korea under the new 
rotation plan; and the third of NBC's exclu¬ 
sive teledocumentaries on Europe, Battle Re¬ 
port, Yugoslavia. But first, by way of film 
from Key West, Fla., where he is with Presi¬ 
dent Truman—the assistant to the President, 
Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr, John R. Steelman. Like many others 
in Government, I frequently receive letters 
from parents who complain because their 
sous are selected for military service. Today 
I have been thinking about those letters. I 
can understand why they were written. I 
have sincere and deep sympathy, not only for 
the parents, but also for the sons whose 
careen are Interrupted. 

There is no doubt in my mind that par¬ 
ents everywhere in the world dislike tbe idea 
of their sons being called into the armed 
services. That includes the parents behind 
the iron curtain as well as those in the free 
world. 

But, Just BO long as tsrrants seek to domi¬ 
nate the world, we in the United States have 
no alternative but to build up our military 
strength. That is the only language the 
tyrants understand. If we were weak they 
would trample over us without mercy; ds- 
Btroy every material thing we own and make 
us slaves of a cruel and autocratic state. 
We have seen with our own eyes the tragic 
fate which has overtaken weak nations. 

Wo have chosen to build up our armed 
strength so no one will dare attack us. Our 
strength Is being used to prevent war, not to 
wage It. The young men in imiform are 
standing between us and destruction. 

All over the world today, representatives 
of our Government are working tirelessly to 
prevent war. That is their primary task. 
Some are engaged in efforts to build a more 
prosperous world for less fortunate persons. 
These are the men and women working on 
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the go-called point 4 program. Others are 
in daily contact with the officials of foreign 
governments. Still others are busy telling 
the story of our country and making It clear 
to all that we want peace. 

Back of all these men and women Is our 
strength. Our ability to produce the mate¬ 
rial things of life is one asset. Our un¬ 
selfish willingness to help others Is winning 
new friends for us every day. Our armed 
might—these young men In uniform—are 
the bulwark behind which we can keep 
working to build a world of peace and pros¬ 
perity. 

We are proud of every one of them. 

Mr. Brinklst. This is the armed border of 
Yugoslavia—Yugoslavia which faced the So¬ 
viet giant, once its brother, and cried aloud 
to the world its declaration of independence. 
This is the border that touches four Soviet 
satellites—^Hungary, Rumania. Bulgaria. Al¬ 
bania—and Italy and Austria in the north. 
Greece on the south. This is Communist 
Yugoslavia where the impossible has hap¬ 
pened. affecting; the whole balance of power 
in Europe. Rebellious Yugoslavia, which 
only last week handed the governments of 
the west this tough-talking, 481-page white 
book, formally challenging Russia with ap¬ 
plying threatening pressure against her. It 
is from this Yugoslavia that oiir cameramen, 
the Jones brothers, send us their third NBO 
exclusive documentary report on Europe. 
We invite you now to see this country, as no 
American camera has been permitted to show 
it in recent years through Battle Report. 
Yugoslavia, 

The story of Yugoslavia is written in the 
faces of its people, 16.000.000 of them, who 
are making history by insisting on being 
themselves. Principally Croats. Serbs. Slo¬ 
venes, they occupy a mountainous country, 
big as New York and Pennsylvania put to¬ 
gether—a country of six republics and sev¬ 
eral different languages. Let us read what 
Is written in their faces by what the camera 
finds behind them, stopping first for a brief 
visit with our Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
George Allen, who makes this special state¬ 
ment for you who watch Battle Report. 

Hon. George Allen. Good afternoon. Yu¬ 
goslavia is the only eastern European coun¬ 
try from which this program will be able 
to report to the American people. And that 
fact alone is significant. Although Yugo¬ 
slavia Is a communistic country, this re¬ 
port comes from a country where, fortu¬ 
nately. the heavy iron curtain of the Com- 
inform has been lifted, and it comes from 
a country that fiercely determines to de¬ 
fend itself against aggression. Yugoslavia 
is in the Balkans, and that term conjures 
up pictures today more than ever before 
of the powder keg. Today, Yugoslavia’s ex¬ 
istence is threatened by Russia’s satellite 
troops—^troops which we know are far in 
excess of treaty limitation. These troops 
stand ready on Yugoslavia’s frontier. Guns 
are poised, the powder is dry; the only re¬ 
maining question Is whether the masters of 
the Kremlin will give the orders for the 
fingers to touch the triggers. 

Mr. Brinkley. This is the heart of the 
embattled Yugoslavia of which Ambassador 
Allen speaks—^Belgrade. Yugoslavia’s Mos¬ 
cow, much destroyed by the war. Work on 
a new Belgrade ceased when the break with 
Russia came in order to concentrate workers 
on defense projects. 

For industrial goods Yugoslavia, always 
predominantly agricultural, has been trying 
to build new industries. This machine-tool 
factory, outside Belgrade, was shipped down 
from Germany in toto after the war and 
given to Yugoslavia as its share of repara¬ 
tions from the Nazis. It employs 4,000 work¬ 
ers on day and night shifts to provide the 
nation with the machines they’ll need to 
make their own goods. 

Coal is needed to power this rush to <n- 
dustrialize—coal essential to fueling Yugo¬ 
slavia’s defense. And. along with coal. 


wood—^making these two Items of vital Im- 
p(»rtance In Yugoslavia today. This coal 
mine, near Zagreb, about 300 miles north of 
Belgrade, Is practically closed and deserted 
owing to a breakdown of irreplaceable ma¬ 
chinery, illustrating how Yugoslavia Is fur¬ 
ther hampered in tapping its right mineral 
resources, by being equipment-poor. Thus 
one vicious circle: Machines needed to pro¬ 
duce power to produce machines. 

The faces of these people whose govern¬ 
ment is seeking to industrialize are the faces 
of farmers, men and women who know only 
the plow, peasants who form the backbone 
c* the country. Russian propaganda leveled 
at Tito charges that individual peasant farm¬ 
ing still predominates In Yugoslavia, and 
the land is not yet completely nationalized. 
But Tito, who knows his fate is bound close¬ 
ly to the peasant, proceeds cautiously here. 

Tito, like Stalin, also has a plan designed 
to streamline agriculture. 

On farms like this one, while this still 
looks primitive, the idea is to introduce mod¬ 
em equipment and farming methods to 
land that often never before felt an iron 
plow. But pressure to socialize a large seg¬ 
ment of the farm population and land has 
lapsed in the past year, so that today only 
about one-foiuth of Yugoslavia’s farmland 
has come under some form of cooperative, 
collective state management. 

More faces—the faces of Yugoslavia’s chil¬ 
dren, much like children anywhere in whose 
hands will lie the future of Communist Yu¬ 
goslavia in the new. untraveled road it has 
cut out for itself. 

With schools like this elementary school 
In Belgrade, Yugoslavia struggles to meet its 
youth’s educational needs. At the same time 
it wrestles with the country’s economic 
problems. ’This school, one of the best, han¬ 
dles 3,000 pupils—^pupils from whom must 
come the future experts now so scarce and 
so necessary to Yugoslavia’s economy, scien¬ 
tific development, and public life. Schooling 
Is compulsory up to high school. 

The state, too, in this communized land, 
has bold programs for the health of its citi¬ 
zens. This modern hospital in Belgrade 
renders free service to those who cannot pay. 
Typhoid, malaria, and TB take a high toll 
in a country that has only 4.000 doctors and 
needs 16,000. 

And these faces? These are the faces of 
the people’s rulers. As the Jones boys put 
it, ’’Lots of stuff in Yugoslavia was restricted 
and the weather was lousy for outdoor shoot¬ 
ing. so we tried to concentrate on the politi¬ 
cal and government angle to show Just how 
this Communist-type government runs.” 

See this for yourself in scenes never filmed 
by westerners before through the Jones 
brothers’ cameras. 

Yugoslavia's Government is modeled after 
the Soviet Union. However, the Communist 
workers' council such as you see meeting 
here is typically a Yugoslav Communist ex¬ 
periment. The idea—to give to men and 
women who run the machines in industry 
and operate the farms the responsibility 
for management and production. 

The basic unit of local government is tbe 
people’s committee. Every village and every 
few miles of city area has one. They func¬ 
tion in the conspicuous shadow of Tito’s 
giant-size portrait, now no longer inevitably 
flanked by Father Stalin’s. 

And now another NBC exclusive. You are 
looking at scenes no western cameramen 
have ever been permitted to shoot before. 
You are in the inner sanctum of the Fed¬ 
eral Council—the House of Representatives 
of Yugoslavia’s Congress. Here meet 405 
delegates from the 6 republics, roughly 
analogous to our States, that go to make up 
the country. 

And here are the heads of the Government, 
the 15 principal ministers—the men who 
actually do the ruling. 

Speaking, Edward KardelJ, former school 
teacher, now Vice Prime Minister and For¬ 


eign Minister, Intellectual and political 
architect of the state. He is called by many 
Tito’s probable successor. 

And finally the man whose daring has 
challenged the Soviet and astonished the 
world, the man whose determination that 
his country shall be master of its own fate 
and shape its destiny to something more than 
a Soviet satellite makes him, as someone said, 
the greatest single threat to world commu- 
nlsra—Josip-Broz, commonly called Tito, 
really seven Titos—(1) marshal of the Yu¬ 
goslav Army and its commander in chief; 
(2) Minister of National Defense; (8) secre¬ 
tary general of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party; (4) chairman of the party’s central 
committee; (5) leader of the Yugoslav Po¬ 
ll tboro; (6) chief of the people’s front; and 
(7) Prime Minister of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Of this Tito, Am¬ 
bassador Allen reports to us. 

Hon. Qeorob Allen. Probably no single 
person on Joseph Stalin’s purge list has as 
high a price on his head as Marshal Tito. 
Stalin would relish his liquidation with a 
deeper personal satisfaction than anybody 
else. Stalin has not yet ordered his satel¬ 
lite troops to march, and from this we may 
gain a very good lesson. That lesson Is that 
determination and a sound military defense 
nr 3 very persuasive arguments these days In 
favor of peace. 

Mr. Brinkley. Detetmlned to help those 
standing up to Russia’s ambitions to over¬ 
run the world. United States ships are now 
carrying to Yugoslavia cargoes of needed 
supplies such as no longer reach her from 
Russia and her satellites. In addition to 
sending food, we have loaned Yugoslavia 
$55,000,000. 

We are also exporting information about 
the United States of America—truthful in¬ 
formation about our country to counteract 
the previous untruthful propaganda about 
us. In Belgrade’s America House American 
books, magazines, newspapers, phonograph 
records are finding an eager audience among 
young and, yes, among old. 

But where American democracy is truly 
making friends and Influencing people is 
through American observers who travel about 
the country to see if our food is really reach¬ 
ing the people. 

Following one such observer with their 
cameras, the Jones brothers saw him warmly 
greeted in one of Yugoslavia’s rural com¬ 
munities. 

He is assisted by an Interpreter. The 
Yugoslav Government provides gas for the 
Jeep. 

Here, the exchange of a cigarette—valued 
highly in an austerity-stricken country— 
does more for international understanding 
than a million treaties. 

An American hand put in a Yugoslav hand 
and shaken in warm parting, speaks what Is 
in our heart—America’s desire to live In 
good will and friendship with all the world’s 
peoples. 

And who 4s to say this man and this Jeep— 
America—is not helping peace to prevail? 

And now, to close this third NBC Battle 
Report. Europe, back to our Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, George Allen. 

Hon. George Allen. One might expect. In 
the face of the mounting threat, to find the 
people of Yugoslavia worried and Jittery, but 
the fact is that, while they are naturally con¬ 
cerned about the future, they are by no 
means Jittery. Yugoslavians are a very real¬ 
istic people, and today we find them quietly 
courageous and astonishingly determined. 
Those of us who are able to observe the sit¬ 
uation here close at hand are convinced that 
Insofar as the Yugoslavians are concerned, 
there is no danger at all of a Munich-type 
settlement here. The Yugoslavians will fight, 
no matter who the attacker might be nor 
In what form the attack comes. And the 
way the Yugoslavians can fight was demon¬ 
strated with deadly earnestness during their 
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light against the Nasls. It Is not for us to 
say that the Tugoslavlans cannot be over¬ 
come. One thing, however, seems certain- 
anyone who undertakes to challenge this 
nation with arms will pay dearly for the 
offense. 

Mr. BamxLVT. If we would defend our¬ 
selves and the free world, one place we must 
be prepared to dig our fox holes is in the 
arotlo snow. Since the potential enemy Is 
closest to us over these north polar regions, 
here we must learn to live and light. Under 
simulated combat conditions—as shown in 
these pictures—^American troops and spe¬ 
cially designed equipment are now being 
tested against the rigors of some of the bit¬ 
terest climate on earth. 

To oiir next guest, even the North Pole is 
no stranger. Norweg^an-bom, and once with 
its air force, he is now an American cltlaen. 
In the last war, be built the Army base on 
Greenland; later served with the Eighth Air 
Force and 063 in Scandinavia. Until Janu¬ 
ary, he commanded the Tenth Rescue Squad¬ 
ron in Alaska. For an appraisal of the 
strategic arctic from a man who knows what 
he’s talking about—here is the Air Force’s 
arctic expert—Col. Bcrnt Balchen. 

Ck)l. Bsbnt Balchen. The old Mercator pro¬ 
jection map of the world with Its inhabited 
areas about in the center of the map, topped 
off at either end with the desolate, unpro¬ 
ductive polar areas, is not applicable any 
more for our geographical conception of our 
world. It is also interesting to note that the 
large industrial and commercial centers— 
which in time of war would become the 
prime targets for the strategic air forces of 
the countries Involved in an armed con¬ 
flict—practically all are situated between 
latitudes 35® and 50® north. 

Long range traffic between the commercial 
centers, or, if war should come, long range 
strategic missions between North America 
and possible targets in Soviet, will naturally 
take the shortest route—the great circle 
track. 

The vertex of these air lanes all converge 
toward the North Pole and into the Arctic 
regions. Up till now we have bad two large 
areas of our globe that have not been the 
place for large military strategic operations. 
These are the Arctic and the Antarctic re¬ 
gions. Having been considered of little or 
no commercial or strategic value and the 
logistical problems too difficult to tackle with 
the knowledge up till now. 

As far as the Arctic regions are concerned, 
this is a thing of the past. The Arctic 
regions are located in the center of the big 
industrial and strategic target areas of our 
globe. One can say with justification that 
the Arctic from being one of our coldest 
areas has turned to become one of the ’’hot 
spots" of today and tomorrow. 

ThU attracted attention is partly due 
to recent discoveries of natural resources, 
but overwhelmingly from its new increased 
military strategic importance. 

In any future conflict, it is reasonable to 
assume that the arctic and subarctic regions 
might be the areas from which some of the 
first, and maybe decisive, aerial attacks 
would be initiated. 

Three of our inhabited continents—^North 
America. Europe, and Asia—meet at the Ice- 
covered beaches of the Arctic Ocean, and the 
extreme northern parts of these continents 
are the arctic land areas. 

The shortest routes—^the great circle 
tracks—between a number of industrial cen¬ 
ters and military bases In North America 
and the Soviet, particularly points in the 
Ural and Siberian Industrial complexes, are 
all passing through the arctic regions and 
some of them nearly across the geographical 
North Pole. 

This strategic problem is very convenient 
for the Air Forces’ strategic bombing of in¬ 


dustrial targets with modem types of high- 
effidency projectiles. Wiping out the war 
production potential of an enemy should 
greatly reduce our loss and costs of any 
future war. 

Our latest types of aircraft are well capable 
of performing these missions. 

The low temperatures that would be en¬ 
countered on these flights across the Arctic 
regions are no more severe than encountered 
in daily operations at high altitudes any¬ 
where else on the globe. 

On the whole, flights across the polar re¬ 
gions have no major problems with our elec- 
'tronic aids to polar navigation. High air¬ 
craft and engine efficiency and high pro- 
efficiency level of flight crews make this type 
of operations practically daily routine flights. 

On a military mission across the polar 
regions, most of the track would be inside 
t’ ‘9 Arctic Circle and. also, likely moot of It 
over the Arctic Ocean. With the exception 
of the southern parts of the Arctic regions, 
it is very unlikely that any opposition in the 
form of antiaircraft, radar, and defensive 
lighters should be encountered. The unlike¬ 
lihood of not encountering opposition on 
about two-thirds of the trip would give the 
crews a better opportunity to concentrate 
on navigation and flight problems. To quote 
Gen. H. H. Arnold: ”If a world war m should 
come, the strategic center will be the North 
Pole.” 

’To quote General Spaa to: ’’Across the 
/retie, any industrial target (country) is 
within the reach of our Air Force. ’The 
United States is similarly exposed. We are 
really all open across the Arctic.” 

It is obvious, from the previous, that as we 
improve the range of our bombers or, looking 
at the peaceful aspect of the picture, the 
commercial long-range nonstop operations, 
for instance between the west coast of the 
States and India, the Hear East or the east 
coast of the United States and China, would 
all cross the Arctic regions, and some of them 
very close to the pole. 

With the progress of aviation, military or 
civil, ground installations all over the Arctic 
land areas are needed for efficient and safe 
conduct of these operations. A complete 
network of weather, radar stations, also some 
emergency landing fields, would be required. 
These installations would provide a perma¬ 
nent bulwark In the defense line of our 
continent. 

Mr. Brinkley. The memory of our retreat 
to Hugnam will live long in many minds. 
Cold, snow, and sleet seemed to join with 
the enemy in one unholy conspiracy to bring 
death to those who dared to try to make 
it. The same tough conditions were faced 
by others all throughout the winter in Korea. 
Many men, there since the first day of the 
North Korean Invasion in June, battled on 
without relief as the Communist tide poiured 
down on the heels of the North wind. 

Recently, the U. S. 8. Breckinridge sailed 
into the Golden Gate of California with many 
who tasted this unforgettable experi¬ 
ence • * * the first Marines brought 

home under the Armed Forces new rotation 
plan. To tell you who were chosen to come, 
and how * * * as well as how it feels 
to be home again, here is one of the pas¬ 
sengers on the Breckinridge —^Maj. William 
W. Wright. 

Maj. W. W. Wright. Just a little over a 
week ago, I was one of a group of a thousand 
Marines listening to the cheers of thousands 
as we rode down Market Street in San Fran¬ 
cisco. We were the first Marines to return 
to the States as a result of the recently- 
established Marine Corps’ rotation plan. It 
was a mighty satisfying thing—^that recep¬ 
tion accorded us in San Francisco. Passing 
under the Golden Gate bridge is always a 
satisfying experience, but this time there 
was more to greet us than that beautiful 
piece of engineering. 


When our ship, the U. S. S. Breckinridge, 
arrived in Frisco, each of us was given one 
of these cards which reads, "With pride and 
gratitude, San Rwncisco welcomes you, a 
fighting marine, home from the battlefront 
of Korea.” Thousands of San Franclscoans 
turned out to lend proof to that message of 
welcome. There was the band and welcom¬ 
ing committee at the dock, the motorcade 
ttvough ticker-tape and cheers, and later, 
numerous parties and receptions, all adding 
up to a mighty warm welcome—a far cry 
from the cold of Korea. This rotation plan 
was evidence to those of us who were aboard 
the Breckinridge was selected for rotation 
because of three things. The first group was 
selected for their long period of combat duty. 
Another group was selected because they 
bad been awarded two Purple Hearts—evi¬ 
dence that they had been twioe wounded in 
action. The third group, of which I was a 
member, was what the corpsmen called, 
cold weather cases—victims of the rugged 
Vinter weather which brought on an un¬ 
precedented number of cases of frostbite and 
respiratory troubles. * * • That Korean 

weather will long be a subject of discussion 
among military personnel. We learned a lot 
from it. As the officer in charge of keeping 
a battalion of the Seventh Marines supplied, 
1 know first-hand of our attempts to meet 
the Korean winter head-on. Even before 1 
was evacuated late in November, each marine 
in my outfit had been properly equipped 
with the latest avellable cold weather cloth¬ 
ing. But in spite of our yearc of experimen¬ 
tation, and in spite of our extensive prepara¬ 
tions for winter fighting in Korea, mother 
nature proved a pretty tough enemy to 
lick. * * * I know that reports circulated 
here in the States to the effect that, at one 
time, our Marines in North Korea were fight¬ 
ing in below-eero temperatures while still 
clad only in their summer uniforms. It is 
difficult to understand just how such rumors 
got started. • • • When the First Marine 
Division headed for Korea from California, 
we took with us complete supplies of cold 
weather clothing, and we had them on hand 
when the weather turned cold. Of course, 
at times, enemy action made the supply 
problem difficult, and some of the marines 
were temporarily without their winter gear. 
But by the time things really got rough, 
every marine in Korea was equipped with 
the best winter clothing we had developed 
up to that time. Rlg^t now, the lessems we 
have learned in Kortto are being evaluated, 
and new winter clothing is constantly being 
developed. But a wonderful way to keep 
warm, I discovered, is to make that most 
welcome incoming trip through the Golden 
Gate. 

Mr. Brinkley. And so— until we turn our 
cameras on the Nation again the week after 
next for another telecdocumentary—this, 
then, against the background of Battle- 
front Korea, is David Brinkley putting a 
period on your thirtieth battle report, Wash¬ 
ington. 


Uflited SUiei Lacks Aim ia Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C.OSTERTAG 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. 06TERTA0. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to insert the following col¬ 
umn of comment by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
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from the New York Times of Friday, 
April 13: 

United States Lacks Aim in Korea—No 

Xarlt End Seen to Limited War—Ameri¬ 
can People Become More Impatient 
<By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The controversy over General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur has had at least one ben- 
efloial result; it has served to dramatize and 
define one of the basic problems we now face 
in the Orient—how to end the Korean War. 

This problem is boxmd to become more 
acute as the weeks pass, as the American toll 
of casualties becomes bigger and bigger, and 
as no clear end to the fighting appears. 
Americans are an impatient people, as Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, General Mac- 
Arthur’s successor, has noted. They can 
take casualties when there is a clear and 
stated objective, but if no such objective is 
apparent their national Impatience is certain 
to manifest itself. 

Yet it is clear that, as of today, we have 
no clear-cut objective in Korea: there does 
not appear to be any quick political or nili- 
tary end in sight to the fighting; we have 
the bull by the tall and don’t know how to 
let go. 

The normal objective of military opera¬ 
tions is to destroy the enemy’s armed forces, 
or, as the Air Force would prefer to put it, 
to destroy the enemy nation's will and ca¬ 
pacity to resist. Under present conditions 
neither is possible in Korea. 

LIMITED WAR BEING FOUGHT 

We are fighting a limited war there—a war 
limited geographically by the Yalu River on 
the Manchurian frontier and limited, in the 
amount of force we are willing to commit, 
approximately by the dimensions of the pres¬ 
ent army. We have had, since mid-Janu- 
uary, our period of greatest success, as meas¬ 
ured by our casualties as compared to the 
enemy's. Yet the United States alone has 
been suffering battle casualties in this pe¬ 
riod at the rate of about 1,200 weekly. 

Our total battle casualties—^now approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
missing since the Korean War started—prob¬ 
ably would be swollen to considerably more 
than 100,000, if accidental casualties such as 
motor accidents and plane crashes, frostbite, 
disease, etc., were Included. One hundred 
thousand total casualties in 9 months of 
war is a sizable price to pay for a limited 
conflict in which no decision against the two 
major aggressors in the Orient—Communist 
Russia and Communist China—is possible. 

There is, moreover, no proof whatsoever 
that our objective since January 15, defined 
as “homicidal and not geographical.” is really 
paying off in terms of weakenmg Communist 
China. It is certain that Red China is a 
nation under strain; it is probable that Pei¬ 
ping's preoccupation with the Korean fight¬ 
ing has diverted its attention from more 
vulnerable areas of possible Communist ag¬ 
gression in Asia. 

RED china now ETTRONOER 

But a case can be made that Communist 
China is militarily stronger today than it was 
when it intervened in Korea last October. It 
has mobilized mo''e manpower; Russian ma¬ 
terial aid has been increased and the Chinese 
Communist air force certainly is much 
stronger. 

The administration, Britain and other of 
our United Nations allies have expressed the 
hope, which seems fatuous against oiur back¬ 
ground of experience to date in Korea, that 
the enemy may be willing to negotiate and 
to end the Korean campaign. 

It is entirely conceivable that Peiping and 
Moscow may indeed interpret the MacArthur 
removal as an Invitation to negotiate, al¬ 
though it seems unlikely that any such at¬ 
tempt will be made until the enemy offensive, 
generally expected in two or three weeks, 
has shot its bolt, and perhaps has driven us 
back south of the thirty-eighth parallel. 


ROTATION SYSTEM STARTS 

But even if the enemy achieves no decisive 
success in any new blows he may launch 
against us, any negotiations the Communists 
are willing to undertake will almost cer¬ 
tainly be based on the old familiar formula, 
a place for Communist China in the United 
Nations and the surrender of Formosa to 
Peiping. If we accept such terms they can 
mean only an oriental Munich; not a pre¬ 
vention of general war, but merely a post¬ 
ponement of it, and at terms that will be 
extremely disadvantageous to us. Negotia¬ 
tions, therefore, do not appear hopeful at 
present. 

Yet despite, or perhaps because of, the 
fact that no end is in sight in Korea, and in 
the face of an impending enemy offensive, 
the Army has started a rotation system for 
our soldiers there. The system will in a few 
weeks take 500 experienced and battle-hard¬ 
ened men a day away from the Eighth Army. 
In other words, the Eighth Army will be 
losing shortly the equivalent of virtually a 
division a month in trained fighting men, 
and these men will be replaced by green re¬ 
placements from the States. 

The men in Korea need rest, but the lota- 
tlon system is still based on the faulty indi¬ 
vidual replacement basis that caused so 
much harm in World War 11. It will mean, 
if It Is carried out, the v.' .tual disruption of 
some of our combat units in Korea, Just as 
the point system tore apart our Army after 
the end of World War T* 

It is clear, too. as spring and the season 
of intensified fighting comes in Korea that 
the United States and othe United Nations 
powers that are fighting in Korea are deeply 
divided not only about Korea and what the 
course of action should be there, but about 
far-eastern policy in general. 

General Mac Arthur's sudden replacement, 
therefore, is certain to dramatize the need 
for some definite answers to pressing ques¬ 
tions. 

Are we getting anywhere in Korea, or are 
we becoming more deeply mired in a strategic 
morass? 

How can the Korean War be ended? 

What should our foreign policy be in Asia? 

These questions—and their answers—are 
the key to the great debate that took flame 
Wednesday when the American “proconsul” 
in Tokyo ended his military career. 


The Late Joseph G. Pammill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an article 
from the March 1951 issue of Missouri 
Schools by Forrest E. Wolverton, editor 
of the publication. The article, entitled 
^'Mission Accomplished,” is a worthy and 
merited tribute to a master teacher, a 
valuable citizen, a noble character, and 
an appreciative friend. 

mission Aocomplxbhed 

Down in Shannon County they closed the 
Bchoolhouse door on Joe Pummill for the last 
time. There were flowers and music and 
the Word. 

It happened May 18, but the editor only re¬ 
cently learned of his passizig. We had missed 
him around the department offices. We 
missed his broad, tail form, strong as the 
sturdy oaks that grew from his planting at 


JoLanta Springs. But most of all we missed 
the bright, sincere smile, warm as reflected 
sunshine from the southern slope of his na¬ 
tive hills. It was a good smUe. It had to be, 
because he kept it going through 45 years of 
school teaching. 

Joe would be amused and a little em¬ 
barrassed if he thought anyone was calling 
him a master teacher. Yet, in the editor's 
book he is BO listed. Not because he was a 
scholar, as his long time membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa attested. Not because of his 
technical skill, which his professional degrees 
established. Important as these things are, 
they are not enough to make the teacher a 
master. Joe opened little minds, tightly 
closed by ignorance and superstition. He 
fanned faint sparks of ambition into sturdy 
flames of success. He handled spirited 
youngsters with a tight rein, but in the man¬ 
ner that the driver of thoroughbreds en¬ 
courages and coaxes rather than restrains. 
He could “light a shuck” beneath the in¬ 
dolent, and love them none-the-less. He 
Infected his pupils with his own Joy in learn¬ 
ing, and he shared his rich storehouse of 
knowledge with thousands of boys and girls. 
Joe listened when famous educators ex¬ 
plained new systems of pedagogy, but it was 
he who went back home and directed the 
learning of the young. 

Joe could put on a pair of scuffed shoes 
and strike out across fields and woods with 
some Ozark boy or girl, bent on a mission to 
convince Pop and Mom that high school 
wasn't “foolishment” for a “purt-nigh grown 
man or woman.” He did. No one will ever 
know Just how many bright boys and girls 
Joe found in dark hill cabins where environ¬ 
ment was slowly stlflllng real talent, undis¬ 
covered and uncultivated. Nor can anyone 
know how many hours he spent sitting in 
hickory-bark chairs, around stone fireplaces, 
explaining to a suspicious parent Just how 
hlgh-school training could be the golden 
key that unlocks the door to success for 
talented youngsters. No one can really 
know, but in 45 years of trying there would 
have to be many. The editor can think off¬ 
hand of a dozen successful professional peo¬ 
ple who owe their start to Joe’s gentle 
pushing. 

Joe’s experience ran the gamut of positions 
In the teaching field. He was both a teacher 
and a State supervisor of rural schools; he 
was a hlgh-school teacher, superintendent, 
and State supervisor of high schools. He 
was a statistician in the Jefferson City office 
of the State department of education, and 
he taught classes in college. He taught the 
children; he taught the children's teachers, 
then he went out and supervised these 
teachers on the job. He worked 19 years in 
one position; 25 years teaching with his 
wife, Atlanta. That’s about all there is for a 
teacher to do. 

The editor recalls that Joe was uncom¬ 
fortable when he had to ask for special ap¬ 
proval of substandard teachers. He was 
most professionally minded. Neither could 
Joe follow the easy philosophy of expediency. 
Rather than sign reports that he knew were 
inaccurate, he would prefer to give up his 
position. He did. 

Joe loved life and knew how to enjoy it. 
Atlanta says that she cannot recall a day 
when he did not say it was great to be 
alive and he was so fortunate. He was al¬ 
most never 111. His interests, avocatlonally. 
were many and varied. Old-timers recall 
that around the Ozark hard-ball loop Joe 
was a whiz. He supported school athletics 
with Interest—but honesty. Active in 
church work and other community affairs, 
he was closing the annual drive for funds 
for the cancer society when the last bell rang 
for him. He liked to recognize Individual 
worth when he found it. Among the papers 
In his desk administrators discovered a fine 
tribute to a long-time coworker, Mrs. Ida 
Seaman, of Eminence, who recently closed 
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•more than 60 yean of service to the public 
achoola of this State. 

Many years ago Joe an Ijanta PummlU 
selected a quiet wooded plot near Sminenoe, 
long known to them, as the elte for thehr 
dream home. Nine 3 ^ani ago they built a 
livable, modem house near the creet of a hiU. 
beneath tall, sturdy trees and beside a 
friendly spring that gurgles around the 
clock. The house was built for gracious liv¬ 
ing and It wee chinked with pleasant memo¬ 
ries. Joe liked to show each convenience to 
old friends who dropped in. and he was hurt 
if the guest departed too soon. Complete 
with birdhouses, llsh pool, and winding 
drives, they called it JoLanta Springs. 

There can't be much of Joe in the Salem 
cemetery. He was too eager, too enthusi¬ 
astic. to restless in life to remain Inactive 
long. Possibly Joe is walking hill trails with 
discouraged Ozark boys and girls, offering an 
encouraging pat on the shoulder. He must 
be moving through hundreds of schoolrooms, 
where teachers are unconsciously following 
his retreating ahadow. Could is be that Joe 
is ringing In a group of heavenly cherubs to a 
classroom they had to leave suddenly when 
they were called up? We don’t mean to be 
sacrilegious but, knowing Joe. we can’t help 
wondering. 

We never learned what words they cut on 
bis marker, but we are canTlng around in 
our memory a line for Joe. Direct and sin¬ 
cere—as was his life. It goes like this: 

Joe PummlU—Teacher—Mission Aoeom- 
pllshed. 


Qadttkm of the Week 


EXTENSION OF H£MARK:s 

HON. GEORGE H^IIENDEK 

or oiuo 

XK THE HOUSE OF B E PREBEWTATTVEB 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker. If Mr. 
Truman is going to recall everyone in 
Korea who has expressed a strong dis¬ 
sent from the conduct of American for¬ 
eign policies, who will be left to fight? 


God or GoweruMEt? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

or nmzAirA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, ApHl 13,1951 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
a part of a radio preaentatioo delivered 
by Stella Terrill Mann on Christmas 
Day, 1950. The address follows: 

OOD OB Govebnmsnt? 

We come again to celebrating the tradi¬ 
tional birthday of the Prince of Peace in a 
world at war. But there ia hope. For never 
before in the history of man have there been 
so many people determined to make the 
world a better place for all men as there are 
today. 

We are on the threshold of the possibili¬ 
ties of the blessings of the atomic age. To 
use atomic energy only for atomic bombs 
is about as intelligent as it would be to use 
electricity only for the electric chair. Our 
scientists and industrialists say all the other 
problems for a world of abundance, leisure 


and culture beyond belief have already been 
solved eaoept Uie human relations problems. 
How to get each man to treat all men as 
brothers, how to get each man to use the 
creative spirit of God within him, and not 
hand over this privilege and responsibility 
to some one else, is the problem. That is 
all that stands between our threat of an 
atomic war today and an atomic age of peace 
and plenty tomorrow. 

It all comes down to one question: Shall 
We the people look to God or to Government 
for a better world? 

The people want peace. History shows us 
that governments which have total control 
of their citizens soon nm them into debt 
and misery. It cannot be otherwise. Por 
men who would control the lives of others 
are blinded by their own greed, egotism, 
and arrogance. They do not see that the 
methods which create abundance work only 
under freedom. To hide their failures they 
demand more powers, more taxes, build war 
machines, wage wars of aggression to steal 
what they failed to produce, the while prom¬ 
ising a better world and permanent peace. 
It happened to Germany twice in our day, 
to Italy, to Japan, and is now happening to 
Ruesla. Surely not one American mother 
wants a war in Korea. Tet our Government, 
without ever declaring war. has taken us 
into war in Korea. I am sure the Russian 
people do not want war. It is the Russian 
Government that smnts war. 

We mufit conclude, government cannot 
keep peace. For peace we must look to peo¬ 
ple. who look to God. For the individual 
who looks to God for help lives at peace with 
himself and has good will toward his fellow- 
men. 

We the people want food, necessities, con¬ 
veniences, and even the luxuries of life for 
all men. America has the highest standard 
of living in the world. This is not due to 
superior resources, land area, or manpower. 
Russia has more natural resources, the Brit¬ 
ish Empire has more land: China, with one- 
fourth of the earth's population, has more 
manpower. America's wealth Is the result of 
our peculiar form of government which al- 
wa 3 r 8 has imtll the last 20 years or so. left 
each man alone to find God and to work out 
his destiny with his own abllltiee. unham¬ 
pered. Our motto was, “That governs best 
which governs least.’’ Under it this country 
flour i^ed. 

America’s free religion, science, art, lit¬ 
erature, and Industry produced «d>undance. 
The Individual’s freedom to criticize, investi¬ 
gate, fall, try again, improve, work as long 
as he cared to. produced as much as he 
desired, with a reasonable hope of extra re¬ 
ward for extra effort, is what made America 
prosperous. 

This free Nation under God produced great 
men and brought genius to us from around 
the world, here to work freely. Individuals 
earned fortunes, set up Industrial labora¬ 
tories. built and endowed universltiee and 
experiment stations. These institutions per¬ 
fected know-how that produced an economy 
of plenty. As for good, free men, asking 
questions of God, nature, learned to produce 
10 bushels, a hundred bushels of wheat or 
com where only a few bushels grew before. 

But now. in our day, with this Nation 
under Government regulations we see men 
paid not to produce, food animals destroyed, 
focxl plowed under, burned, to keep up Oov- 
enunent fixed. Government controlled, Oov- 
ernment fexoed high prices. The Govern¬ 
ment’s blue potato scandal cost the Amer¬ 
ican people $500,000,000. Government's 
paper plans for a better world destroyed the 
increase God had given. Little men, pre¬ 
suming to know more than God, flung back 
God's plan for plenty In favor of their own 
human wisdom. Meanwhile, minions go 
hungry. Such crimes against nature will 
not go unpunished. We shall all suffer for 
It; those who committed the crime and we, 
the people—who permitted it. 


Communist Russia, the world’s supreme 
example of a totally governed people. Is vio¬ 
lently antl-Ood. beUevei only in govern¬ 
ment—in men, as sueans of a better world. 
Russia rants that the Western Powers are 
“materialistic.’* This makes a strong appeal 
to many idealists who do not tmnir it 
through. For the fact remains that the total 
benefit to be derived from Russia’s better 
world plan Is a wholly materialistic one- 
more bread for more people. But she prom¬ 
ises it only at the expense of all else. She 
demands that the individual give up hie 
mental, pliyslcsl. sphttual, social freedom. 
He is foroed to bvoofne both liar and coward. 
He must deny Ood, himself and his brother 
man. He is robbed of life if his party supe¬ 
riors deem it necessary in order that the 
government plans might go through. 

The Russian Government is breeding pov¬ 
erty and stagnation by cutting off plenty and 
growth at the fountainhead, the creative 
spirit Whleh God planted In every man. 
Russia’s leaders do not see that the pur¬ 
pose of life la not merely more bread but 
more of total llvingness. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but by giving free outlet to 
all those qualities and abllltiee which make 
of him not only a man, but an Individual 
man, different from all other men. When a 
free man works with God for his own bene¬ 
fit he develops himself by working without 
limitation, fear, or bate. When he succeeds, 
all the world benefits. 

The evidence Is all around us: Government 
cannot produce a higher standard of living. 
Government has no productive power. Gov¬ 
ernment has only force of law, police powers, 
backed up by punishment, the ultimate of 
whleh Is death. Unlimited production re¬ 
sults only from unlimited thinking, un¬ 
limited effort, unlimited love of indlvldtials 
who believe man Is unlimited when he vorks 
under freedom and Justice. For that, we 
must look to people who look to God. 

To look to God for help is an old American 
custom. All of America’s greatest men In¬ 
cluding Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
looked to Ood for help. America was set¬ 
tled by people who wanted less of govern¬ 
ment and more of God. Chir republican 
form of government came out of the Bible. 
Benjamin Franklin reminded the disagree¬ 
ing framers of our Constitution they xieeded 
guidance of Ood and moved that they have 
prayer every morning before the business 
session opened. His motion carried and from 
that day, the work went on smoothly. 

George Washington Carver tells us he 
walked In the woods and fields asking ques¬ 
tions of Ood. He said, “Anything will give 
up Its secrets if you love it enough.’’ 'The 
totalitarian government controlled experi¬ 
ment conceived in hate, born of fear, has 
neither time nor inclination for loving 
investigation. 

Henry Ford did not look to government 
but to God for a personal fortune and a 
better world. He once said he kept a Bible 
In every room so he could always have one 
at hand wherever he sat down. We are not 
surprised to learn the announced purpose 
of the $288,090,000 Ford Foundation, largest 
in the world, is to help create a better world 
by studying problems of human relations 
and ftwilng a way to end war. 

The Christians are only one group of 
Americans who believe In looking to God for 
help. Desiring a better world for all men 
these Christians have as Individuals sent 
billions of dollars around the world for 
schools, chtttches. hospitals, food, clothing, 
Bbeltsr. They have put the Bible into 150 
languages and 50 nations. 

Everywhere the people who believe In God 
ars trying to stop governments, mere men, 
Irom taking away rights and liberties of In¬ 
dividuals. If governments succeed in fur¬ 
ther controls, civilization will go backward. 
We shall have war. Since it Is a self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal, no 
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man should look to men for peace and 
progress, but to Ood. We cannot trust our 
welfare to human egotism, frailty, or lack 
of wisdom that ends In secret agreements 
and acts that we. the people, will have to 
pay for In taxes, freedom, and lives. 

What we must have is a people's peace. 
When we get that all else will follow natu¬ 
rally. But we must first have peace before 
we can go forward, one world, under God. 
We can get that peace only by turning to 
God. For when we look to God we unify 
ourselves with the Creative Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse. We work then with the Mind that 
created the world and nian; with the Love 
that is mindful of man. He who made the 
ear, can He not hear? When we look to God 
we do not want to control or exploit our 
neighbor. Instead, we want to give him the 
greatest possible amount of freedom. When 
we look to God we free ourselves. When 
we look to government for help we enslave 
ourselves; we sell our birthright of freedom 
for a temporary mess of pottage. All over 
the world the people are awakening to this 
fact. 

You and I, individuals, can put an end 
to Government dictatorships that lead to 
war, poverty, and misery. The individual 
who works with God cannot fail. Gandhi, 
one individual, whipped the British Em¬ 
pire with love and peaceful resistance. His 
faith moved mountains of opposition. He, 
an individual, opened the way for India's 
freedom. 

If one man will today make up his mind 
that he will get behind the Russian iron 
curtain and tell the truth about freedom 
and America to the Russian people, it will 
be done. When he gets there, he will find 
Ood and the people waiting to welcome him. 
For one man and truth is mightier than the 
whole Russian Government and its lies. 
For good is not accomplished by “might 
nor by power but by my spirit, salth Je¬ 
hovah." 

God or government? How long shall we 
halt between two decisions? Let us this 
day begin a one-person campaign for a peo¬ 
ple’s peace through love and prayer. Let 
each of us set aside 5 minutes of every day 
to pray for individual and world peace. 
Presently we shall see it go national, then 
world-wide, covering every minute of the 24 
hours. We shall get peace, then a better 
world for all men. I have set 3 o’clock 
every afternoon as my time to turn to God. 
Will you Join me, my friend? 


Show-Down on Water * 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFOENIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial from the Los Angeles Times of 
April 11,1951, clearly points out the dan¬ 
ger that confronts western reclamation 
in the fantastic central Arizona project 
bill now pending in the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee: 

This Is the Show-Down on Watek 

This is the supreme moment in southern 
California’s long struggle over the water of 
the Colorado River. 

In Washington this week the final decisive 
events are shaping in the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. At 
issue is the so-called $738,000,000 central 
Arizona project, around which revolves the 
entire great controversy over use of Colorado 
River water. 


No longer can southern Californians shut 
their eyes to the danger that confronts them. 

DECISION IMMINENT 

The decision probably is to be made in the 
next few days. 

And Arizona definitely la sweeping toward 
a political offensive of unprecedented fe¬ 
rocity, entirely unmindful of legal, moral, or 
financial considerations. The plain truth is 
that the apathy of California may result 
in a permanent crippling of the future of 
this State, unless there is an immediate 
awakening. 

In its simplest terms the whole question 
has resolved itself into a startling combina¬ 
tion of fanatical zeal on on^ side and sleepy 
indifference on the other. Arizonians have 
Joined in a holy crusade to put over their 
objective. Most Californians don’t even 
know what it is all about and are too bored to 
find out. 

The awakening for residents of this area 
and. indeed, for the taxpayers of the whole 
United States is going to be cruel and bitter. 
Indeed, if Arizona succeeds in its aims. 

’The central Arizona project is easily ex¬ 
plained. 

It is an attempt, by political pressure, to 
force through Congress a scheme so far¬ 
fetched and fabulously costly that many 
people literally have been unable to grasp 
its preposterousness. 

ARIZONA'S PROPOSAL 

Arizona is asking, in a bill known as S. 75. 
that more than 1,000,000 acre-feet (325,000.. 
000,000 gallons) a year be diverted from the 
Colorado River at Parker Dam, be raised 
1,000 feet by pump lift and be run through 
hundreds of miles of canals to the central 
Arizona section around Phoenix. The area 
is to be benefited consists of about 600,000 
acres. 

The Interior Department has estimated 
that the interest charges on the project 
would toal more than $2,000,000,000. 

It admittedly is impossible for the rela¬ 
tively small population of central Arizona 
to pay the costs. These would have to be 
borne by the taxpayers of the United States. 

Thus the project is not reclamation in 
the always-accepted sense that an area 
needing water contracts for it and pays back 
the costs in 40 or 50 years. Instead, it is 
straight subsidy out of the United States 
Treasury. 

California always has paid her way in 
water projects, such as the Metropolitan 
Water District Aqueduct from the Colorado 
River. 

Why should Arizonans be supported from 
the United States Treasury when Californi¬ 
ans and all other westerners stand on their 
own feet and pay their bills in a regular 
business way? 

This matter Involves no question of the 
right to the water itself. Arizona may or 
may not have a legally sound claim to the 
1,250,000 acre-feet of water in controversy. 
Only the Supreme Court can decide that 
issue. 

But, regardless of whether Arizona or 
California owns the water, the present ques¬ 
tion is solely one of the attempt to provide for 
its use at a cost of more than $2,000,000,000. 

And here is where Arizona’s sheer political 
effrontery comes in. 

Democratic Senator Hatden is chairman of 
the Rules Committee. Democratic Senator 
McFarland is floor leader. They carry tre¬ 
mendous power. 

JUSTICE FOR CALIFORNIA 

California, on the other hand, has only 
Justice and right on her side. Her contracts 
are threatened without benefit of a court 
decision; her water future is Jeopardized by 
sheer political steam rolling. Her only re¬ 
course is to acquaint Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from other States with the truth 
and the financial facts. 


It should be a powerful argument in New 
York or Pennsylvania or Illinois or Texas to 
know that the residents of those States and 
all the other States are going to have to pay 
more than $2,000,000,000 to support Arizona. 

Of course Arizona needs the water. It is 
hard hit by drought. So is California. But 
the rules of common sense and fair play still 
have to prevail in both States. 

Legally established contracts must be ful¬ 
filled. Normal standards of reclamation and 
business must be met. 

California asks no more and will accept 
no less. 

But the immediate political threat must 
be met in Congress with every weapon of 
truth and reason that can be mustered. The 
fight still can be won, if Californians will 
awake. 


A Sorry Day in Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
a part of an editorial which appeared in 
the Port Wayne News-Sentinel under 
date of April 11, 1951, and my response 
thereto: 

A Sorry Day in Infamy 

President Truman has capped a career 
already replete with blunders with the most 
tragic blunder of them all in firing General 
MacArthur from his far-eastern commands. 

Never was the tragedy of a small-minded 
county politician sitting at the head of the 
greatest Nation on earth more apparent. 
Never has executive Infamy reached such a 
low. Never has It so endangered the future 
of the world. 

The Pendergast machine product is show¬ 
ing his real colors as never before. Presi¬ 
dent Truman should be impeached. The 
sooner Congress gete on with It the better. 

To that end, the News-Sentinel today has 
wired Indiana’s Senators and Representatives 
as follows: 

“In the light of the shockingly tragic dis¬ 
charge of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, we urge 
the immediate Impeachment of President 
Truman and Secretary of State Acheson. 
The honor of the United States before the 
antl-communlstlc world demands no less a 
step.’’ 

It is characteristic of the crudeness of a 
Chief Executive who would like to go around 
punching people’s noses that General Mac¬ 
Arthur, with 60 years of long and distin¬ 
guished service as a soldier, received his first 
dismissal notice over the Armed Forces radio 
newscast. 

Could it be that General MacArthur, by 
making forthright statements on the Asiatic 
situation of which he is an acknowledged 
authority, was deliberately forcing an in¬ 
tolerable situation to a head? Knowing the 
personal risks Involved, did he invite recall 
or reprimand for the larger purpose of bring¬ 
ing the issue into clearer focus? 

Whether so intending. General MacArthur, 
statesman, world policeman, and military 
leader, has brought this about, with back- 
handed cooperation from an inane President. 

General MacArthur’s recall is a great loss 
to Japan where he was revered as statesman 
and soldier. It will render an already ex¬ 
plosive situation even more explosive. It 
will bo hailed in the Kremlin as a great 
victory for the cause of communism. Mac- 
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Arthur hat long been a aymbol of the anti- 
Oonununist fbreee. 

MaoArthiir's dlimlieal means that Dean 
Acheeon Is still In the saddle. Indeed the 
BioUy conoillatory order of recall might well 
have been composed by the Secretary of 
State. 

Japan Is now understandably shaken In Its 
confidence of the United States whose weak 
and vacillating position is evidenced by the 
CiommunlBt infiltration, if not open attack. 
Japan now becomes an inviting target for 
Communist infiltration, if not upon attack. 
The fine relationship between our country 
and Japan, built, by General MacArthur’s 
genius as an occupying commander, has been 
imperiled by one mad stroke of the Truman 
pen. 

General MacArthur is the victim of too 
many rear seat drivers. The mixed com¬ 
mand in which he found himself was in¬ 
tolerable from the first. Unhappily he was 
expected to reconcile the American way with 
the UN way. an impossible task. 

General MacArthur’s stature gains in his 
dismissal. The American people are with 
him. 

A Harry Truman firing a Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, in the perspective of time, will ap¬ 
proximate the effect of a Pekinese snapping 
at a St. Bernard. 

Statxbcxnt or CowoBBsaiCAN E. Ross Auair, 

Aran. 12, 1951, on Pbksidxnt Truman's 

Dismissal or Oenkbal MacAstuub 

This is Indeed a dark day In American 
history. 

The President’s peremptory dismissal of 
General MacArthur is deplorable. It has 
thoroughly aroused the American people. 
Their denunciation of our irresponsible and 
incompetent leadership is bitter. Many have 
urged Impeachment proceedings. 

All wonder what his next foolish step will 
be to Jeopardize further our Nation’s 
security. 

Truman’s Impetuous demonstration of au¬ 
thority as Commander in Chief in removing 
General MacArthur amounts to capitulation 
to the demands of the Chinese Communists 
and the British Socialists In the Far East. 
Asia Is In danger of being turned over to 
the aggressors. It could mean that we have 
sacrllioed In vain the blood of 60,000 Ameri¬ 
can soldiers to Truman-Acheson diplomacy. 
The sell-out to the Communists which was 
begun at Yalta and Tehran has now taken 
its next logical step. 

General MacArthur guided our military 
forces to victory in the Pacific in World War 
II. He carried out the high ideals of our 
Nation In establishing the peace in Japan. 
After the President brashly plunged us into 
the Korean war, he relied upon MacArthur 
to lead the United Nations against the Com¬ 
munist aggressors. Now, he brusquely casts 
that trusted leader aside because he dared 
tell the truth about our blunders In Asia. 

I have consistently attacked the foreign 
policies of this administration as being con¬ 
trary to the best Interests of our country. 
After this tragic demonstration, I am more 
than ever opposed to permitting the destiny 
of America to continue in the bands of diplo¬ 
mats of the Acheson-Hlss stripe. 

Even though the President has dismissed 
General MacArthur from his post, that shall 
not stop our demands for a reversal of our 
foreign policy. *To make this possible we 
must have the support of some members of 
the Democratic Party which is In control of 
Congress. 

For the good of our Nation and in order to 
prevent further assumption of powers by the 
President, this must be done. 

The battle to save our country and pro¬ 
tect the freedom-loving nations of the world 
from aggressive totalitarianism must be won 
here. Continued irresponsible leadership 
can lose it. 


Farai Price Coatroh 
EXTENSION OF REIilARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPBESENTAHVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will soon be faced 
with the necessity for extending price 
and wage controls beyond their present 
expiration date of June SO, 1951. One of 
the questions sure to come up is what to 
do about fixing price ceilings on agri¬ 
cultural commodities. Some will want 
to continue the present policy of not 
allowing these ceilings to be placed be¬ 
low parity; others will want to do away 
with this restriction. 

A teacher of vocational agriculture In 
my district has written me on the gen¬ 
eral subject of farm income, expenses, 
and profits. His letter presents the point 
of view of the small farmer, and he cites 
figures on the production of hogs, beef, 
and eggs, to substantiate his statement. 
I think the letter is worthy of considera¬ 
tion by all Members of Congress, and I 
take pleasure in Inserting it in the Con¬ 
gressional Record: 

Dear Sir: There Is much talk today about 
regulating farm prices. As a teacher of voca¬ 
tional agriculture I have an opportunity to 
see the farmers* cost of production from 
many angles. 1 also find it hard to teach 
at the present time because of price uncer¬ 
tainties. The veterans that I teach seem to 
be wondering If their efforts toward expan¬ 
sion and becoming established on the farm 
may lead to failure. 

I realize that it is next to Impossible to 
see the farmer’s situation all the way from 
Washington and to get the best qualified 
men to work on farm price controls. As 
the veterans and I see it price controls could 
do much more harm than good. It Is hard 
to believe that price controls will work on 
anything but finished products. 

The class and I have endeavored to work 
up the basic commodities in our commu¬ 
nity In order to give you a clearer picture 
of what we farmers are up against. I find 
that many farmers do not realize what their 
cost of production Is, and as a result pro¬ 
duce that commodity at a loss. As a re¬ 
sult the market price Is lowered still more. 
Maybe our education program for farmers 
has failed to get results, or maybe the edu¬ 
cators aren’t going about the job the right 
way. What a farmer needs to know is what 
it is costing him per pound, dozen, bushel, 
or hundredweight to produce that certain 
commodity. This information is difficult to 
find written in farmer language, or even 
In teacher language. 

The enclosed fi^es have been figured on 
the high side instead of the low side. The 
average farmer would not make that much 
profit on the particular commodity. Cotton 
and beef cattle have not been figured due 
to such a great variation in production per 
acre. As for cotton It will cost the farmer 
between 20 and 30 cents per pound to pro¬ 
duce a pound of cotton. If a farmer clears 
$35 per acre he is doing good. Beef cattle 
is the rich man’s enterprise. The large 
cattleman is where be is today because he 
Inherited the money or business, he is an 
oil man, or he has been in the business 
many years and has seen many hard times. 
The veterans that I teach aren’t In this 
class. They are struggling trying to get 
established. 
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It Is hoped that this bit of Information 
will help you see the picture as we farmers 
see it. As long as there is no shortage of 
food and basic Items why control prices? 
If necessary we can send you the middle 
man’s mark-up on farm commodities. I am 
sure that you realize this though. 

Yours truly. 


Hog production 

[Feeding 200 head of hogs to 225 pounds 


market weight] 

Expenses; 

Cost of feeder pigs $7 each_$1,400 

Cost of feed: 

Corn $4 per hundred, 750 pounds 

per hog- 6,000 

Supplement $6.75 per hundred, 

80 pounds per hog_ 1,080 

Supplies and vaccine- 200 

Depreciation on equipment___ 10 

Cost of production, not including 

labor or gasoline- 8,690 

Income: 200 head of hogs at 22 cents 
per pound_ 9,900 


Profit, not including labor or 

gasoline__ 1,210 

Profit per hog.._....___ 6.05 

Profit per day..... 6. 72 

Beef production 


(Feeding 50 head of beef steers, starting 
weight 250 pounds, for 120 days] 
Expenses: 

Cost of steers (250 pounds each). $4,375 
Cost of feed; 

Concentrates. 1,440 pounds at 

$4.76 per hundred_ 3,420 

Hay, 18 tons at $30 per ton..... 540 

Supplies and vaccine_ 100 

Cost, not Including labor or 

gasoline_ 8,436 

Income: 50 steers, weight 490 pounds, 
at 35 cents per pound_....... 8,576 

Profit, not Including labor or 

gasoline_ 140 

Profit per head_.... 2.80 

Profit per day_.... 1.16 

The capital Investment Is what keeps most 
veterans and beginning farmers out of the 
business. 

Egg production 

(For a 500-hen flock with 175-egg average 


per hen] 

Expenses: 

Cost of chicks at 1-day old. 40 

cents each_ $200.00 

Cost of feed up to laying, $1.50 

per bird_... 760.00 

Cost of feed for 1 year’s lay: 

Grain, $3 per hundred__ 600.00 

Mash. $5 per hundred- 1,100.00 

Medication and supplies_ 100.00 

Depreciation on building and 

equipment _ 40.00 

E3ectrlcity, $2 per month_ 36.00 


Cost of production not in¬ 
cluding labor or gasoline. 2,826. 00 


Income: 

400 lajrers housed, with 175 eggs 
per ben, 5,833 dozen at 40 


cents __ 2,333.20 

Sole of old birds, $1 each__ 400.00 

Total Income_ 2,733.20 

Net loss not Including labor 
or gasoline_ 92.80 


To make a profit today on eggs, the tgg 
average per hen must he at least 200 eggs. 
Many egg producers don’t get that many 
eggs. 
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HcCuthyiun Ii Good for Acheionitii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was just about a year ago that 
the administration was in the white heat 
of perhaps its greatest effort in moving 
heaven and earth to prevent the exposure 
of the Soviet dictated Tehran-Yalta- 
Potsdam line it had been following in 
far-eastern policy for several years that 
finally resulted in the loss of China to 
the free world. 

Against an avalanche of opposition. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
pressed for an investigation which, of 
course, the Tydings committee never 
really conducted. 

Following is speech of Alfred Kohlberg 
given April 3.1951, at the Lost Battalion 
Hall, Queens, New York City, which I 
wish to include in my remarks: 

McCartbtism and Korea 
(By Alfred Kohlberg) 

Recently, before a panel of the American 
Civil Liberties Union In Washington. Senator 
Lehman said: 

“The black evil of McCarthylsm has cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the American 
people.” 

That's the most encouraging statement 
I’ve heard out of Senator Lehman since way 
back when he backslid from Wall Street and 
landed way down in the New Deal. 

What is McCarthylsm? 

Very simply put. It consists of exposing 
disloyalty, dishonesty, and actual treason In 
Government, and demanding something be 
done about it, now, before it's too late. 

McCarthylsm is a very old American cus¬ 
tom. It is an age-old American determina¬ 
tion to get rid of traitors and grafters and 
disloyal servants. 

You all remember the fall of Prance to 
Hitler, in just 6 weeks of June and July of 
1940. You remember how It became known 
that a Nazi fifth column and a Communist 
fifth column, working together under the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, had undermined the 
French Army and Air Force. Even the Min¬ 
ister for Air was suspected of being a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist conspiracy. The 
French cried: “Nous sommes trahul” (Wo 
are betrayed.) But it was too late. 

Prance had had a McCarthy. His name 
was de Kerlllis. But they would not listen. 

You all remember how Czechoslovakia was 
seized from within in 2 days of 1948. After 
It was over. Foreign Minister Fierllnger and 
other high officials revealed that they had 
been secret Communists all the time. 
Czechoslovakia fell for lack of a McCarthy In 
time. 

When suspicion pointed to Oen. George 
Washington’s close friend and favorite offi¬ 
cer, Gen. Benedict Arnold, he said nothing 
about “red herrings” or “not turning his 
back,” but had him watched and bre^e up 
the conspiracy. Just a little early-Amerlcan 
McCarthylsm. 

During World War I President Woodrow 
Wilson said; 

“We do not need less criticism In time of 
war, but more. Honesty and competence 
need no shield of secrecy.” 

Let me repeat that: “Honesty and compe¬ 
tence”—and, I might add, loyalty to one's 
country—“need no shield of secrecy.” 
Sounds just like Jos McCarthy; doesn’t It? 


Shortly after Wilson’s death, during the 
moral let-down with which we seem to in¬ 
dulge ourselves after each war, two Demo¬ 
cratic Senators charged corruption in the 
Teapot Dome leases. Anticipating Demo¬ 
cratic President Truman end Attorney Gen¬ 
eral McGrath. 26 years later, Republican 
Attorney General Dougherty called it a “red 
herring” and refused to open the files. But 
Republican President Coolldge. In the Ameri¬ 
can tradition, fired the Attorney General and 
opened the files. As a result his Secretary of 
the Interior and several others went to Jail, 
McCarthylsm triumphed. 

We badly needed some good old American 
McCarthylsm when the Reds and plnkoes 
in the State Department were making the 
deals at Moscow, and Tehran, and Quebec, 
and Yalta, and Potsdam, that sold out Po¬ 
land and Yugoslavia and all Eastern Europe, 
and China, too. 

We suffered from lack of some active Mc- 
Carthyism when Alger Hiss was put In charge 
of organlSBing the UN and being Its first Sec¬ 
retary General, and when he 4iat behind 
President Roosevelt’s chair at Yalta. Also 
when he was Dean Acheson’s right-hand 
man In firing the antl-Reds out of the State 
Department in 1944 and 1946, as testified to 
under oath by Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle. 

’There should have been a little sample of 
McCarthylsm back In 1942, when Under Sec¬ 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson cleared 
Nathan Gregory SHvermaster for access to 
top secrets, over the objections of Major 
General Strong, head of Army Intelligence. 

And, when General Elsenhower ordered 
General Patton to stop 80 miles from Prague, 
and General Keating 30 miles from Berlin, 
so the slowpoke Russians could have both 
prizes. And then ordered our troops to draw 
back from Jachlmov In Czechoslovakia, and 
from Thuringia and Saxony, In Germany. 

Only later we began to learn that the 
Erzegeblrge area lies in Jachlmov and Thur¬ 
ingia and Saxony. And it’s from the Erzege- 
birge that Russia Is now getting Its uranium. 
Maybe when the atom bombs fall, we’ll re¬ 
alize just how sad It was that Joe McCarthy 
was flying in the Marine Air Force In the 
Pacific at that time. Instead of raising hell In 
Washington. 

We needed a McCarthy when Lauchlln 
Currie, secretary to President Truman, count¬ 
ermanded the order from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to General Eisenhower, to send sur¬ 
rendered German arms and ammunition to 
Chlang Kai-shek. It was all destroyed, in¬ 
stead. 

And, McCarthy was still in the Pacific 
when somebody ordered destruction of all the 
Chinese Icnd-lease ammunition at the end of 
the war. ’The Army admits the destruction, 
but we don’t know who ordered it. 

When Henry Wallace went to China In 1944 
with three famous pro-Reds, Owen Lattl- 
more, John Carter Vincent, and John Hazard, 
he secretly reported to President Roosevelt, 
but his secret reports were omitted from the 
famous China white paper. Senator 
Herbert O’Conor, of Maryland, got one of 
them from Mr. Wallace, and made It public. 
It’s refrain was “Chiang must go.” O’Conor 
having accomplished that much, we now 
turn to MCCARTHY to find the Guru behind 
Henry Wallace that time. 

That mention of John Carter Vincent, 
brings to mind his recent demotion from 
Minister to Switzerland, to be Consul-Gen¬ 
eral in the dirty little North African town of 
Tangier. ’The Washington scuttle-butt on 
this strange proceeding is that Vincent was 
caught leaking secret Information to the So¬ 
viets; that prosecution was demanded by 
Oen. Bedell Smith, but that the State De¬ 
partment prevailed on him to be satisfied 
with Vincent’s demotion. Then General 
Smith is supposed to have come Into pos¬ 
session of a letter from Secretary Acheson to 
Vincent saying he had done all he could to 


protect him, but this demotion was the best 
he could do. I don’t know whether this story 
is true, or not. If Americans are to have any 
faith at all In their State Department, and If 
Vincent and Acheson are to be cleared, noth¬ 
ing but the most thorough McCarthylsm, and 
exposure of all pertinent facts, can bring 
that about. 

Going back to China, who planned the 
Marshall mission to make Chiang take the 
commies into his government? Maybe, con¬ 
sidering how many Communists we have In 
ours. It all seemed perfectly fair to General 
Marshall at the time. 

And. who wrote the ’Truman message of 
December 16, 1945, saying: “No aid to China 
unless the Communists are taken In.” And. 
who induced General Marshall to put an 
airtight embargo on all arms and ammuni¬ 
tion to Chiang Kai-shek all during 1946, 
1947, and 1948—the crucial years? General 
Marshall, referring to the embargo, Is re¬ 
ported to have said: “As Chief of Staff, 1 
armed over 30 Chinese divisions. By a stroke 
of the pen I have disarmed them.” 

And, who, just last year, put the ORO, the 
Operations Research Office of the Department 
of the Army, under the School of Interna¬ 
tional Studies of John Hopkins University? 
The ORO Is the super-secret research outfit 
that evaluates the effectiveness of weapons 
and has first access to all super-secret 
weapon developments., And, guess who la 
head of that Hopkins School of International 
Studies—none other than Owen Lattlmore. 
’That was only last year. You seem to have 
missed out on that one. Senator. Maybe, 
you cannot cover the whole waterfront. 
Maybe, we badly need more Joe McCarthys. 

I could go on with Instances like this all 
evening, but I’m supposed to talk about 
China and Korea. 

Korea is only a little peninsula that hangs 
down from Manchuria, which Is a part of 
China. And the story of China cries aloud 
for some McCarthylsm, and also more Mac- 
Arthurism. 

At the end of World War II, America 
counted 108,000 dead and 350,000 wounded In 
the Pacific. But we were unconditionally 
victorious, and the victory was ours, alone. 
The British and Anzacs had only token 
forces. The Russians came in only for the 
last 6 days, to grab what they could. The 
Chinese fought for 8 years, and suffered fan¬ 
tastic losses, but theirs was mainly a holding 
action. 

The victory was ours. And every one of 
the billion people of Asia understood It per¬ 
fectly, even 11 the American State Depart¬ 
ment didn’t. 

Shortly after VJ-day our supreme com¬ 
mander forwarded a report to the War De¬ 
partment, evaluating the armed forces in 
China. He reported the Chinese Communists 
had between 125,000 and 260,000 guerrilla 
troops, badly armed. Under his command 
were 4,000,000 Chinese regulars, and the 
American-Chinese Air Force. 

He proposed that, with Chinese Govern¬ 
ment agreement, America guarantee the per¬ 
sonal safety of the Communist leaders, and 
their right to participate as a legal political 
party in free elections under American super¬ 
vision, after peace was restored. For this, 
they were to lay down their arms. If the 
Communists refused to agree, he proposed 
that he surround and disarm them by force. 
Dozens of officials of the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marines, and OSS saw that report. 
Our commander’s proposal was exactly In ac¬ 
cordance with the Atlantic Charter and the 
four freedoms, for which we claimed to be 
fighting. 

Decision on this report was postponed. The 
next month. Ambassador Pat Hurley re¬ 
turned, and resigned, for reasons never made 
public. 

General Marshall was appointed, and on 
December 11 sat down with Dean Acheson to 
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write out the Instructions President Truman 
was to give him. According to the general’s 
testimony, the rough draft was sent over to 
this same John Carter Vincent to be polished 
up. The instructions were the exact oppo¬ 
site of the Supreme Commander’s recom¬ 
mendations. They demanded practical 
control of the Government of China by the 
Communists, without an election, and while 
they kept their army. 

Right there, a good dose of McCarthylsm 
was needed to And out who overruled the 
plan to prevent a civil war in China. Was 
he the same man who now has turned that 
Chinese civil war that didn’t need to happen 
into a Chlnese-American war? And, is he 
the same man who now ties General Mac- 
Arthur’s hand,* so that he may not bomb 
Manchuria, and so he may not use the troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek, either in Korea or to 
establish a second front in China, and who 
orders the Seventh Fleet to protect the coast 
of Red China so the oil and cotton and steel 
and copper and tools and ammunition may 
flow in to kill our sons in Korea? Just last 
week, the new commander of the Seventh 
Fleet. Vice Adm. Harold M. Martin, stated 
that it was his duty to protect the coast of 
Red China. 

Ever since that December 11, 1946, Pres¬ 
ident Truman, Dean Achcson, and General 
Marshall have been Jointly and separately In 
complete control of our China policy. The 
blame, or the credit, for everything from the 
civil war that didn’t need to happen in China 
to the 60.000 American casualties In the pres¬ 
ent United Nations civil war in Korea is 
entirely theirs. 

If, like the French, we are not some day to 
cry out when It la too late, “We arc betrayed,’’ 
then we must have scores of Joe McCarthys 
In the Senate and a George Washington, or 
Woodrow Wilson, or Cal Coolldge in the 
White House to open up the files. We, the 
people, are the rulers of America. Who are 
these hired servants who say we may not 
check on the way they are running and have 
run our affairs? 

We need a million little McCarthys, like 
you and me, to demand a clean-up that's 
long overdue, to dig out the facta, to exoner¬ 
ate the innocent, to convict the Soviet agents, 
and to fire their dupes. Senator, Is this a 
private fight, or can we all get In it, too? 

You all know that sometimes In the fall 
you hear the scurrying of little feet In the 
walls and attic and find signs of mice In the 
garret. You may not see any mice to point 
at, but you know they are there, and you set 
the traps or call in the exterminators. 

Tlie sign of mice or rats are apparent all 
over o\ir national structure. Due to congres¬ 
sional pressure, a couple of the rats named 
by Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth Bent¬ 
ley were finally convicted, 11 years too late. 
But more than 30 others named by Chambers 
and Bentley have not even been arrested and 
are going about their regular business. And 
their regular busine.ss is bad business for us. 

Just one Illustration of what they put over 
is Gen. Omar Bradley’s statement of no aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek. He says If we arm 
Chlang’s forces and land them on the beaches 
they’ll go right over to the Communists. 
Here is General Bradley, a good American, 
with no personal knowledge of China, being 
hoodwinked Into a complete Communist¬ 
line statement. The facts are simple, and 
his own Intelligence Department must have 
them, but somebody is keeping them from 
him. 

The facts are that all but a few thousand 
local volunteers of Chlang’s 700,000 troops on 
Formosa are mainland boys. They fought 
their way, short of arms, and practically 
without ammunition, to coastal ports In 
1940, when the Nationalists were over¬ 
whelmed. I saw some of these men being 
landed when I was in Formosa in July 1949. 
Wounded, sick, defeated. In rags, they had 
fought their way out. Yet. somebody makes 
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General Bradley believe that they would go 
over to the Communists now. Because of 
this theory, we won’t let any anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese fight on our side. Xt looks like 
a very exclusive war out there—^for Ameri¬ 
cans only. 

While we wait and do nothing, the rats are 
double-crossing our sons fighting in Korea; 
they are double-crossing the only native 
antl-Communist armed force in all East 
Asia—the 700,000 men and 2,000,000 guer¬ 
rillas of Chiang Kai-shek. And they are 
preparing a slow-appeasement deal in the 
UN, while they tie General Mac Arthur’s 
hands behind him, and now gag him besides. 

It’s high time to set plenty of traps and 
also to call in that famous firm of rat ex¬ 
terminators. the Messrs. Joseph R. McCartht 
and company. 


Who Is Responsible for Our Fnr-Eastem 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Question has been properly raised as to 
who is actually responsible for our far- 
eastern policy. Time and again it has 
been apparent that some of our supposed 
allies have shown a desire to appease 
Red China. In many instances it has 
gone beyond appeasement and taken on 
the aspect of actual help. Recognition 
of Red China by Great Britain, the ship¬ 
ment of strategic material, even the 
sending of je^ engines to Russia, and 
many other acts of similar character by 
nations xnembers of the United Nations 
have made our war in Korea more diffi¬ 
cult. is undisputed. Thus, the question 
naturally arises to what extent has for¬ 
eign influence brought about a willing¬ 
ness upon the part of our administration 
to participate in the appeasement policy 
toward Red China. 

Two editorials appearing today in the 
News, Washington. D. C., shed some light 
on this important question I include 
them as a part of my remarks in accord¬ 
ance with the unanimous consent grant¬ 
ed to me. They read as follows: 

London-Made Policies 

Two basic Issues were Involved in the con¬ 
troversy which led to President Truman’s 
dismissal of General MacArthur: 

1. The restrictions which compelled the 
general to conduct a war of limited opera¬ 
tions against Red China. 

2. The relative Importance of Asia In the 
conflict with communism. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway is a thor¬ 
oughly capable officer. But his Korean com¬ 
mand wears the same handcuffs that chafed 
General MacArthur. 

The President is gambling on the as¬ 
sumption that peace can be achieved by let¬ 
ting the Chinese Reds off with an easy war. 
The politicians in Washington, London, and 
New Delhi are to have their inning before 
further consideration is given to the ques¬ 
tion of pushing the war to a successful mili¬ 
tary conclusion. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Truman is risking fearful 
odds in not reinforcing our troops to meet 
the enemy's spring offensive. If pending peace 
proposals fail. A bad guess could lead to a 


military catastrophe. Adequate insurance 
should be taken so that our forces are not 
caught In a trap. 

The issue between General MacArthur and 
the State Department on our policy in Asia 
Involves the security of the United States in 
a much larger field. 

In making the original decision to resist 
the Red attack in South Korea, President 
Truman apparently Intended to extend the 
Atlantic Pact doctrine to the Pacific area by 
drawing a line against Communist aggres¬ 
sion everywhere. The United Nations sup¬ 
ported that position when it adopted mili¬ 
tary sanctions against the Invading Com¬ 
munists. 

The British Foreign Office, however, per¬ 
suaded the State Department to scrap that 
policy in favor of one of appeasement the 
moment Red China entered tf-* war. 

Britain traditionally has regarded Asia as 
a field for commercial exploitation, and has 
relatively little concern for the welfare of the 
Asiatic peoples. Against that background It 
is understandable why an Impoverished 
Britain, now governed by a Pacifist-Socialist 
regime, should adopt a one-ocean defense 
program In the search for a cheap and lim¬ 
ited security. But how can any American 
statesman or military leader defend such a 
strategic concept for a country which has 
both Pacific and Atlantic coasts? 

General MacArthur raised this question 
again and again without getting a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Three years ago, Secretary of State Ache- 
son dismissed the Idea of a Pacific defense 
pact as “premature.” Since that time the 
State Department has accepted the Downing 
Street thesis that Europe should have first 
priority in all measures adopted to contain 
communism, despite the fact that it was 
In Asia where we first became Involved In 
World War II. And despite the fact that 
we are now engaged in a shooting war in 
Asia. 

Britain has lost most of her great Indian 
Empire, so today is willing to trade For¬ 
mosa to the Reds in the hope of buying 
immunity for her crown colony at Hong 
Kong. In General MacArthur's view—and 
who knows the Pacific area better?—For¬ 
mosa is as important to us as Prance when 
American security is considered. The Jap¬ 
anese used Formosa as the springboard for 
their attack on the Philippines, and For¬ 
mosa could serve the same purpose for the 
Reds. American policy should not be made 
in London on this matter. 

In the present discussion of a Japanese 
peace settlement, the British want to Im¬ 
pose restrictions upon Japanese shipping, 
because the two countries are competitors 
in that field. Again, however, American In¬ 
terests are In the other direction, for we 
are underwriting the Japanese economy un¬ 
til it can become self-sustaining. 

'These considerations would suggest that 
the British attitude toward General Mac¬ 
Arthur was not due solely to differences of 
opinion with respect to the Korean War. 

And now v/ho is left to speak up for 
American Interests? 

They Know Their Stuff 

It is Interesting that the State Depart¬ 
ment saw fit to Inform the Indian Embassy 
in Washington of General MacArthur’s dis¬ 
missal a full hour before the news was re¬ 
leased to the American public. 

Mmc. Pandit, India’s Ambassador to this 
country, disclosed that—not without a note 
of pride. She told a radio Interviewer that 
the news was conveyed to me at midnight. 
Americans could wait. 

The aiitl-MacArthur State Department 
knew, of course, that Socialist Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nehru’s India would be delighted with 
the advance tip. 

Nehru’s country has been consistently on 
the side of Red China, whore forces are 
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fighting the liacArthur-led Amerloan troope 
in Korea. India iooka upon General iiao- 
Arthur as the bogeyman of western tmpe* 
riallsm. And only the other day Netiru, out 
of his vast knowledge of such matters, said 
It was a mistake to let military commanders 
make policy statements. Meaning, General 
MacArthur ought to be kicked out. 

We wonder whether the busy little bea- 
Ters of the State Department were equally 
prompt in phoning the Free China Em¬ 
bassy. It's doubtful. There wouldn't be any 
chance of mutual congratulations in that 
quarter. 


Corrednf n Ifijmticc to Fnd SmutIs, Jr. 


SXn&NSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

or SOU T H CAROUHA 

IN TBE BOUSE OF REPBESENTATtVBS 
Friday, AprU 13, 1951 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently Representative Engli, a member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu¬ 
lar Affairs, criticized Mr. Fred Searls. 
Jr., in connection with his services as 
assistant to Mr. Charles E. Wilson. Di¬ 
rector of Defense Mobilization. 

As Mr. 8earls was never given the op¬ 
portunity to be heard by the committee, 
I am including in my remarks copy of 
letter directed by Mr. Searls to the Hon¬ 
orable John R. Murdock, chairman. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs, and a letter from Qov. James F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, former War 
Mobilization Director, under whom Mr. 
Searls served. It appears to me that an 
injustice has been done a man who has 
served his country unselfishly, patrioti¬ 
cally and well, and I want Uie record to 
show it. The letters follow: 

Niwkomt Minjno Oobp., 

New York, N. Y., April 6,19S1, 
Bod. Johh R. Murdoch, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Jneuiar Affairs, House Oglce Build~ 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dmar Mr. CWATRifi w: Current dally papers 
of New York and Washington have carried 
statements that Repreaentative Bnole of 
your committee has called for my reeignatton 
or at least attributed my recent resignation 
as Assistant to the Director of Defense 
Moblllisatlon to Improper conduct in my 
position. 1 understand that It is charged 
that I have used my position to benefit the 
Newmont Mining Corp. of which I am presi¬ 
dent. while opposing proposed subsidlee 
under the Defense Act to other mining com¬ 
panies or Individuals. 

Inasmuch as your committee had re¬ 
quested me to testify today in respect to 
those matters. I had expected to use the 
opportiuilty to refute such charges and to 
defend my views. Since you have now can¬ 
celed the hearing, and left me no oppor¬ 
tunity to defend myself. I am using this 
letter as a means of doing so and respectfully 
request that you make It a part of the perma¬ 
nent public record of the committee. 

At the request of Mr. Wilson and General 
Clay, who is a friend of mine from the last 
war. I entered the service of the Offlee of 
Defense Mobilization on December 27, lOHO. 

Prior to entering the service. I advised 
Mr. Wilson and General Clay that the only 
possible reason I could think of for not 
complying with their request, was that I 
understood that the Magma Copper Co., in 
which Newmont owned at that time and 
still owns a share interest of about 22 per¬ 


cent, had been requested by the Defense 
Minerals Administration to equip ita Ban 
Manuel property: and that a negotiation 
was being hadi with which, however, I had 
had no contact or connection. 1 also ex¬ 
plained that I had never been an oflloer or 
director of Magma Copper Co. Mr. Wilson 
and General Clay stated they could see no 
objection to my aiding them in the capacity 
of an adviser on materials. I have had no 
contact of any kind with such negotiations 
in Washington. New York, or elsewhere. 

General Clay further explained that I 
would probably not have any direct responsi¬ 
bility or connection with the negotiations 
for expanding d<«nestlo mtneral production, 
anyway, because under the set-up and regu¬ 
lations, these matters would be in the hands 
of DMA, unless some dispute arose or some 
question requiring Mr. Wilson's attention 
was brought up. X have had no connection 
or even discussion regarding the various 
projects for expansion of domestic mineral 
production, except to deliver to Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Larson—on one occasion—an expres¬ 
sion of anxiety on the part of Mr. Wilson 
that the aluminum expansion contracts 
were not proceeding fast enough. 

I have, as a result of experience in the 
last war. been opposed to subsidies being 
paid to marginal mines and undeveloped 
prospects during the periods of full employ¬ 
ment. believing that the deelred end is not 
accomplished by these measures. My testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Committee on In¬ 
terior and Insular Affairs, which hag appar¬ 
ently been made available to Mr. Bmolb. sets 
forth the loss in total nonferrous production 
which occurred during the last period of 
subsidies. 

The desired end could be very much better 
accomplished by minor changes in the tax 
laws to permit "expensing” of exploration 
development by mining companies, and in 
the case of small mines and small deposits, 
to permit an easy write-off of losses incurred 
by owners or participants in development 
when efforts to develop and operate Incur 
losses. In this connection the recommenda¬ 
tions of the American Mining Congress 
should be given serious consideration. 

While In Washington I wrote a letter to 
Mr. Barrlson. of the DPA, and discussed with 
Mr. Boyd, of the DMA. these ideas. Neither 
of them agreed with me to the point of be¬ 
lieving that subsidies to domestic marginal 
mines and prospects could be avoided. 
Whereupon I dropped the matter, except 
that I also tried to explain my position in 
this respect to the Senate Committee on In¬ 
ternal and Insular Affairs on February 13. 

1 resigned from the Ofllce of Defense Mo¬ 
bilization because the business of my com¬ 
pany required my constant presence. My 
resignation was before, and not because of, 
the criticism of your committee. 

I have cleared the above statements with 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who authorizes me to 
state that he will confirm them to the com¬ 
mittee if requested. 

Mr. Snolz is also quoted as having lifted 
out of its context a sentence in my testimony 
before the Senate Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs Committee to the effect that "any type 
of subsidy for the mining industry Is objM- 
tionable.” I think it is. I also think aU 
controls are objectionable. But that does 
not mean that we do not have to have some 
forms of both in wartime. The testimony as 
a whole, however (cf. pp. 266, 279 et seq. of 
the record), recognizes that the Government 
must accord some sort of financial aid to con¬ 
cerns who are required to alter normal plans 
and procedure in favor of expedited expan¬ 
sion of facilities and production required 
to meet wartime needs. 

What I fear, and am on record as op¬ 
posing, is the sudden revival and reopening 
during a period of short labor supply, of 
hundreds of marginal mines and prospects. 
Such projects are too likely to be affected 
by the fact that “The squeaky wheel gets the 
grease,” with the inevitable result that the 


more marginal the mine, the bigger the sub¬ 
sidy and the smaller the production. With a 
fairly constant mine labor supply, there 
could be a serious drop In production, as bad 
or worse than in 1944 to 1946. 

In conclusion, permit me to ask that you 
give me the break of believing that I have 
at all times endeavored to give the Govern¬ 
ment, honestly and sincerely, the benefit (or 
detriment if that is the opinion of the com¬ 
mittee) of my views on the subject under 
discussion. I yield to no one In my desire 
and In the somewhat sucoeseful efforts of my 
company to Increase mineral production. 
We are all Americans and we are in trouble. 
Congressional committees should not be so 
ready to impugn the Integrityof experienced 
and willing contributors to the defense ef¬ 
fort as to make it Impoesible to attract them. 

I believe that the country's Interest will 
be best served if the Oongreie will pass a law 
which will lay down the procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed. rather than to leave it permissive, and 
subject to debate amongst the interested 
agencies. I would like to persuade the com¬ 
mittee to go the tax change route, but I 
pledge myself and our company to follow, 
as we always have, the legislation that is 
finally passed. 

I append my record of Government service. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frzd Sxarls. Jr. 

GovxRincziiT Szavicz or Fzbd Ssarls. Jr. 

September 1940-November 1941; British 
Purchasing Commission. 

November 1941-April 1942: Civilian con¬ 
sultant, Ammunition Division, Ordnance. 

Aprll-October 1942: Executive Assistant to 
Deputy Administrator. War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration. 

October 1942-February 1948: Director of 
Facilities Bureau. War Production Board. 

February 1943>February 1943: member. 
Planning Committee, War Production Board. 

February-June 1948: Executive Assistant 
to Deputy Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration. 

June 1948-May 1944; Assistant to Director, 
Offlee of War Mobilisation. 

November 1944: Strategic-bombing survey 
inspection of European targets. 

December 1944 to about October 1946: As¬ 
sistant to Director, Offlee of War Mobiliza¬ 
tion and Reconversion. 

October 1946-NOvember 1946: Special As- 
slstaxit to the Secretary of State. 

March-October 1946: President's Evalua¬ 
tion Commission, Atomic Bomb Tests. 

March 1946-January 1947: United States 
delegation to the United Nations Commission 
on Atomic Energy. 

December 1947-January 1946: Ruhr survey 
for General Clay. 

March 1948: National Security Resources 
Board. 

December 1948: German-war-potential 
report. 

December 1950-March 7, 1961: Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

State or South Carolina, 

Orrxcx or the Govsrnor. 

Columbia, April 11, 1951. 
Hon. Jamss P. Rschasds, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Dick: Fred Searls, Jr., president of 
Newmont Mining Corp., served in my offlee 
during the war while 1 was Director of War 
MobUlsation. 

He is one of the flneat characters 1 have 
ever known. He served as my representative 
with the representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and in many other capacities. When 
I became Secretary of State, he again helped 
me in my efforts to negotiate for bases in 
foreign countries. 

Beoently, Representative Enoli, a member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs criticized Mr. Searls in connection 
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With his service as assistant to Oharles E. 
Wilson. Searls has written to Chairman 
Mxtrdock a letter, copy of which Is enclosed. 
Because a meeting at which Searls was to 
testify was canceled and be has had no op¬ 
portunity to defend himself against the criti¬ 
cism of Congressman Enqli. he has requested 
me to have some friend in the House insert 
this letter In the Congiucssional Rbcobd. I 
should appreciate It if you would do this. 

My experience with Searls causes me to 
say that 1 will vouch for the truthfulness of 
any statement he makes in this or in any 
other communication. Furthermore, I know 
that while serving various agencies during 
World War II. he frequently advocated poli¬ 
cies he believed advantageous to the Gov¬ 
ernment when it was against his financial 
Interest. He Is one man who always places 
the interest of his country above his per¬ 
sonal Interest. 

With best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

James F. BvnNEs. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many Members who were 
seekinR recognition, among them many 
v/ho had not heretofore had an oppor¬ 
tunity to express themselves in regard to 
the provisions of the bill under con¬ 
sideration. and since my position on this 
legislation is so well known that I have 
yielded to my colleagues who have just 
come to the Congress. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I might reiter¬ 
ate. just for the record at this time that, 
since I have been a Member of Congress 
I have consistently worked for the build¬ 
ing up of the national defense of our 
country, and especially have I supported 
universal militai*y training. 

Universal military training was a part 
of the original bill when introduced, and 
I am sorry to say that while I do not 
agree to the "watered down" provisions 
of the bill under the amendments pre¬ 
sented, this provision is better than no 
provision at all for universal military 
training. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
when legislation was reported out of the 
Armed Services Committee some years 
ago I was the only member who intro¬ 
duced discharge petitions to force the 
Rules Committee to report out these bills 
for consideration by the Congress. 

It will be recalled that I introduced a 
discharge petition on the bill by my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana fMr. BrooksI, as also I intro¬ 
duced a discharge petition on the legisla¬ 
tion on the bill by the distinguished 
Member from New Jersey [Mr. ToweI. 

Unfortunately, neither of the bills 
above referred to were ever dislodged 
from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, with full respect for the 
members of the Rules Committee, I feel 
that they were sincere in their position; 
however, I feel that a great mistake was 
made which is borne out by the situation 
which we iace today. 


Communbt Daily Worker Cheers the Fir¬ 
ing of MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wednesday, April 11, 1951, was 
a great day for the Communists. With 
tremendous Jubilation they shouted 
their delight In the elimination of their 
most formidable opponent In the Par 
East, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The Communist Daily Worker, quick¬ 
ly able to recognize the discharge of 
MacArthur as the abject act of appease¬ 
ment that it was, shouted in the largest 
size type available "Now End the War." 
Not since Neville Chamberlain returned 
from Munich proclaiming “peace in our 
time" has the world been witness to such 
a disgraceful abandonment of the hopes 
of millions of people for liberation from 
their tyranny. 

I include herewith articles which ap¬ 
peared in the Communist Daily Worker 
of April 12, 1951: 

Now Enu the War 

A tremendous feeling of gratification will 
be felt all over the Nation today that the 
war-hungry General MacArthur who called 
openly for world war III has been fired by 
the Government. 

With the firing of this arrogant militarist, 
the peace camp of the world has won an im¬ 
portant gain which opens up very great 
opportunities to advance the cause of peace. 

MacArthur is out. 

Now the war in Korea must be ditched 
as well. 

The men who pushed the United States 
Into the suicidal Invasion of Korea In June 
1950 betrayed the Nation. They are re¬ 
sponsible for the 60,000 American casualties, 
and the more than 1.000.000 Korean dead 
and wounded men, women, and children. 

If it was a betrayal of America to start the 
war against Korea, it is equally a betrayal 
to continue it another single day, with all its 
horror, devastation, and useless massacre 
of Innocent people. 

In firing MacArthur, President Truman 
has not ordered General Ridgway to cease 
the bloodletting. On the contrary. General 
Ridgway has just announced that ho wants 
more W'ar In Korea, that it “cannot be called 
off like a baseball game.” He has also an¬ 
nounced that he looks toward a world war 
with the socialist states of which the Ko¬ 
rean slaughter was merely “the first round.’* 

All Americans who rejoice today that the 
war incendiary MacArthur is out owe it to 
themselves to put enormous public pressure 
on the Government to negotiate for peace In 
Asia with China, and for peace in Europe 
with the Soviet Union. 

It was Truman who gave MacArthur his 
orders for war In Korea; It was Truman who 
ordered the seizure of Chinese Taiwan (For¬ 
mosa). It Is Truman and Eisenhower who 
will seek the rearming ot the Nazi war leaders 
in West Germany. These dangers still face 
America. In fact, under the inevitable 
howl of rage from the Taft-Hearst-MacArthur 
forces against the Government, President 
Truman now will seek to prove to those 
groups that the basic Washlngton-Wall 
Street program for “war against commu¬ 
nism" on a world scale Is not only unchanged 
but will be pressed more than ever. 

Why did MacArthur have to go? Because 
he was embarrassing the Government before 


the world with his open demands for start¬ 
ing world war in immediately In Asia. 

The Government’s plan for world domina¬ 
tion rests on the rearming of German Fascist 
war power, with Europe as the planned main 
battlefield. MacArthur would not accept 
this variant of the basic strategy. 

By revealing the Government’s goal to a 
world war, MacArthur was exposing the ’Tru¬ 
man government before the world. The 
Atlantic Pact was beginning to burst at the 
seams as Britain and France saw MacArthur 
pushing them Into a vast colonial war 
against all of Asia. 

The British and French capitalist classes 
know they cannot win such a war against 
all of Asia; they know they could not per¬ 
suade the people of Western Europe to fol¬ 
low them Into it. MacArthur was making it 
Impossible for the prowar governments In 
West Europe to hide their aims from their 
restless and angry populations. 

The military failure of the MacArthur- 
Dulles-Truman war In Korea is a failure of 
the political aims of the Government In 
Asia. It has been proved beyond all doubt 
that the aggressive alms of the Washlngton- 
Wall Street leadership in Asia cannot over¬ 
come the overwhelming resistance of the 
Asian people now striking out for their na¬ 
tional freedom. The heroic Korean and 
Chinese people proved that. India knows it. 
Vietnam, the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Burma, etc., all know 11. 

In preparing for world domination via 
Europe, the Government hopes to cover up 
this growing crisis In Its policy of rejecting 
an American-Soviet peace agreement. But 
the fatal weaknesses in this pro-P’ascist pro- 
war plan will become just as stark in West 
Europe as they have been revealed in Asia. 

Tlie popular applause approving the dis¬ 
missal of MacArthur arises from the pro¬ 
found mass yearning for peace In Korea, 
and for a genuine peace negotiation with 
the Soviet Union. 

That yearning for peace must not be be¬ 
trayed or deceived. It must not be bullied 
into silence by the raglngs of the pro-Mac- 
Arthur forces clamoring for war against 
China: it must not be silent while the Tru¬ 
man Government refuses to settle with Peo¬ 
ples China and the Soviet Union as great 
powers on an equal footing. 

There Is no question that there are mil¬ 
lions of Americans passionately eager for 
peace, disgusted with the whole Truman-led 
war in Korea, who have been sold the view 
that the way to peace lies along the line 
preached by MacArthur-Taft-Hoover. We 
need solidarity with these fellow-Americans 
on the common desire for peace, even though 
we must convince them that the MacArthur- 
Taft path, no less than Truman’s, leads to 
the war they fear. Millions applaud Tru¬ 
man’s action because they want peace; mil¬ 
lions denounce Truman out of the same de¬ 
sire for peace. The desire for peace should 
unite them all. 

Common sense and the national interest 
demand that President 'Truman return For¬ 
mosa to its rightful owner, China; that a 
cease fire In Korea be Immediately estab¬ 
lished with negotiations for the rapid with¬ 
drawal of all non-Korean forces, leaving the 
Korean people to decide their own destiny. 
China must be admitted to the UN. In¬ 
stead of the continuing Washington sabo¬ 
tage of an agreement with the Soviet Union 
at the Paris Big Four ministers conference, 
the Nation should insist on real negotia¬ 
tions for a peaceful, united Germany, for 
disarmament, and for outlawing the A-bomb 
with UN Inspection. Our country should 
enter into a Five Power Peace Pact with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Communists were among the first to 
demand the recall of MacArthur as a men¬ 
ace to America and world peace; this was 
a patriotic service for which they were re¬ 
viled and smeared. But events have proved 
them right. 
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T2ke Job now !• lor nil 
less of their views on womidj issmn, to nn l io 
now to press forweed the gein wJbicb the 
peace camp and the dmerioaD peo|de have 
acddeved. This must be tbe swift ending 
of the suicidal* orlmlnsl snerlfloe of our 
American boys In a war against the feeedom- 
■eehing Korean people. 

Snd the Korean War at onoei 

Peacs OKotTp Says: “Quit Koioa” 

Organizations dedicated to peace yesterday 
urged President Truman to follow up his 
recall of General MacArthur by ending the 
Korean War and initiating a big-power con¬ 
ference to end all e x a t l n g differencaB. The 
American Peace Crusade, in a wire to Tru¬ 
man, declared: 

“Long overdue removal of General Mao- 
Arthur opens new opportunity to end bloody 
Korean conflict. Urge you heed the hopes 
of millions of Americans by Initiating Im¬ 
mediate negotiations for peaceful settlement 
In Korea and withdrawal of United States 
troops. Urge further that you instruct Am¬ 
bassador Jessup at IDeputy Foreign Min¬ 
isters’ Conference in Paris to use this mo¬ 
ment of high hope for peace to reach effec¬ 
tive agreement with Soviet Union and other 
nations leading to long-term peaceful rela¬ 
tions on world scale.*' 

Former Congressman Vito Marcantonlo, 
ALP State chairman* said: 

“The order dismissiag General IfacArthur 
was signed by President Truman* but dic¬ 
tated by tbe American people. 

**The White House has had to recognize 
the meaning of mail to Congressmen and 
the President, which is running 100 to 1 in 
favor of bringing tl:^ boys borne from Korea 
and stopping the senseless slaun^ter by im¬ 
mediate nsgotiiatloxis for peace. From the 
homes, the farms, the shops, the factortos 
of our land comes the urgent mandate that 
now is the great moment to end the hos¬ 
tilities and to substitute the conferenoe table 
for bloody battlefields In the settlement of 
differences. 

“Tbe dismissal of General MacArthur Is a 
great victmy for the millions of Americans 
and for the people all over the world who 
want peace. His plans for deliberately 
spreading the area of combat and for light¬ 
ing a fuse on an atomic world war must 
be decisively and uncondttlonaHy dismissed, 
along wHh himself. 

“A change In military commanders is not 
enough. 

“There must be a change—sincere. prompt* 
and effective—^in the whole bipartisan policy 
of war. There must be a halt to the scuttling 
of the four-power peace conference now go¬ 
ing on. and a genuine eflmii at peaceful 
negotiation must be begun. 

“We call upon President TVuman to dis¬ 
miss the program for war and to Install a 
program for peace." 

labob plsa 

The text of a wire to President Truman 
by the New York Labor Conference for Peace* 
signed by Samuel Freedman, chairman, read: 

“We are convinced that the great majority 
of the American people approve your action 
in relieving General MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand. The removal of General MacArthur 
who not only blocked aettlement of the 
Korean war but aleo sought to spread the war 
to China, should be followed by an imme¬ 
diate peaceful settlement of the war in Korea. 
We trade unionists urge you to take steps 
now to initiate peace negotiations to bring 
about an end to the war in Korea and the 
return home of tbe American troops. 

“This occasion also offers a new opportun¬ 
ity to call a conference of Britain, Prance* 
Soviet Union, China, and United States to 
dlecues eettllng all existing International dif¬ 
ferences." 


A statement by Progressive Party leaders 
Elmer A. Benson, chairman, and C. B. Bald¬ 
win, secretary, said: 

“The dismissal of General MacArthur by 
the President Is a significant victory for the 
peace forces of tills Nation and the world. 
At every important step* General MaeArthur’s 
statements have been designed to prevent 
peace and widen the war In Asia. The Amer¬ 
ican people want not only the dismissal of 
a general but an end to the tragic war in 
Korea that he prolonged. 

“This step can be tbe beginning of the 
road to real peace vmich the American people 
are demanding. What is necessary now is to 
Initiate negotiations for a settlement in 
Korea, to carry out the conference of Fomlgn 
Ministers, and to stop the rearming of Ger¬ 
many. 

“The American people will not be misled 
by any Taft-Hoover-Wherry partisan side¬ 
show over MacArthur*8 dismissal for they 
recognize that it is his polictee which have 
led to the tragic consequences in Korea. The 
American people reject the administration's 
substitute of arming Europe for war. They 
demand peaoe first—either war in Asia, or 
rearming of Europe." 

Thousands of telegrams were pouring in 
at tbe White Bouse, among them one from 
CIO President Philip Murray congratulating 
the President and predicting that the “over¬ 
whelming mass of American citizens*’ will 
support his action. 

Now Oust Was Policy 

Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, yesterday issued the fol¬ 
lowing comment on the removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur by President Truman: 

“The long overdue ouster of the ultra-vrar- 
monger. General MacArthur, Oaeaar of the 
Pacific, must be more than a change of com¬ 
mand. The people ^ould demand that it 
be the first step in swiftly negotiating an end 
to the Korean War, returning our boys, mak¬ 
ing peace In the Far East and re-creating 
the United Nations in the spirit of tbe UN 
Charter by inclusion of People’s Ghina. The 
American people desire prcfhundly to avert 
world war ni. They are striving not only 
to silence and shackle the more open and 
rabid esponents of a preventive war now* 
but more and more are moving in opposi¬ 
tion to the Truman-Dulles bipartisan war 
policies which led to the Korean War and 
which, if unchecked, will lead to an atomic 
world war. 

“In short, the people want peace not only 
In Asia but in the whole world. They don’t 
want world war ni ignited in Asia by a Mac- 
Artbur or In Europe by an Eisenhower. 

“The real issue today Is not an Asia first 
war vs. a Europe first war. The real issue 
is world war or world peace. 

“Peace supporters, regardless of political 
differences or past prejudices, must seize this 
unique moment to intervene. They should 
act unitedly not only to end the bloodletting 
In the Far East but to relieve war tensions 
everywhere. That requires that the Ameri¬ 
can people and labor in the first instonoe 
prese for: tbe success of tbe current Paris 
Foreign Deputies Conferenoe, negotiations 
for a five-power peace pact, and a xeturn to 
the Roosevelt ’grand design* of big power 
unity with Its keystone of American-Soviet 
friendship.'* 

Good Riudamce to MacAbtiiur 
(By William Z. Foster) 

Tbe forced retirement of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from his position as Mikado and 
general Imperialist dictator In the Far East 
will be welcomed with a eense of relief by the 
peace forces all over the world. MacArthur*s 
whole course, especially since the outbreak 
of the war in Korea, has been to spread the 
war in Asia and thus to precipitate a third 


srortd war. Kta Maps in this genezgl difee- 
tkm have been bedd, bcaaen* and unmla- 

AU over the wxvld there has been a riaing 
demand for the resioval of this arch war- 
moQgM’ 4tnd fisebcand. From day to day the 
peoples of all eountriea have fearad that thla 
fanatical Impsrialiat, upon his own initiative, 
would arbitrarily bomb China or take some 
other brutal and irresponsible steps that 
would plunge the world trretrtevably Into a 
dlsastrotM holocaust. The peoples will hall 
his removal as a victory for peaoe. 

That tbe world-wide protest of the peoples 
had much to do with MacArthur's being fired 
Uttoeremonlousiy Is indisputable. But it 
would be the gravest kind of a mistake to con¬ 
clude therefrom, lhat the war danger is now 
past and that peace is assured. 

The actuality of the situation is that the 
quarrel between Truman and MacArthur is 
not over whether or not there should be a 
war. Both of them are warmongers, and 
their dispute is as to where the war should 
be made to begin. MacArthur Is one of that 
powerful group of Imperialists, especially sup¬ 
ported by the Republican Party, who want to 
start the great conflagration by attempting 
the conquest of Asia. Whereas Truman, an 
even more powerful spokesman for Wall 
Street than MacArthur, voices the demand 
of those monopolists, who hold that the con¬ 
quest of the world must Mart with the over¬ 
running of Europe. 

Truman was also moved to fire MacArthur 
from fear that the latter’s bull-in-tha-china- 
shop aggressions would break up the Im¬ 
perialist war alllanoe that is being so care¬ 
fully built up by the State Department. 

Instead* therefore, of the Truman admin¬ 
istration utilizing the removal of the Jingo 
MacArthur to establish world peace. It will 
aim to put more steam into its campaign 
to militarise the United States. Great Brit¬ 
ain, Prance, and Oenxmny. and thus to pre¬ 
pare even more frenzledly for a clash in Eu¬ 
rope with the Soviet Union and the people's 
democracies. At tbe same time, but as a 
subordinate part of its strategy. Ttuman wlU 
strive to defeat People's China and all other 
democratic forces In Asia. 

This is no occasion, therefore, for the 
forces of peace to fall victims to peace lllu- 
sloDs regarding President Truman. Instead, 
the peace forces, who have raised their 
voices so sharply in tbe MacArthur incident, 
should now press harder than ever to have 
the Korean war ended with a democratic 
peace. They should also demand emphati¬ 
cally that the four-power conference now 
going on in Paris be the opening door to a 
real easing of the present dangerous world 
tensions. As things stand now. the Paris 
meeting is being sabotaged by the State De. 
partmeut. which in no sense wants a demo¬ 
cratic peace settlement with the U. 6. 8. R. 

Good riddance to MacArthur. All peace- 
loving people may well rejoice at his being 
fired. But if his displacement Is to be made 
Into a real step toward world peace, this can 
be done only by sailing into the Hcxjvers, 
Tafts, McCarthys, and Knowlands who are 
backing him. and fopeolally by defeating the 
militaristic plans of the even larger menace 
of war represented by the Truman admin is- 
tratlon Itself. 


Hm Draft Bill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM H. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRB8ENTATTVBB 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable time consumed on the 
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discussion of the draft bill. I have been 
surprised that there seems to be very 
little consideration being given to what 
we are doing to the morale of the people 
affected. In my opinion the following 
letter shows that we must give our boys 
more protection during the training pe¬ 
riod: 

Dear Mr. Atkxs; Mrs. B-and myself 

returned last evening from visiting our only 
child, a boy 19, who is In the Air Force, sta¬ 
tioned at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. What 
we saw In and around Biloxi is hard to be¬ 
lieve. 

Gambling Joints run wide open, with sol¬ 
diers in uniform losing their paltry few dol¬ 
lars at dice tables and roulette wheels. 

Although I understand Mississippi is a dry 
State, bars and saloons operate just as openly 
as they <io here in Akron. I saw many a 
young boy In uniform who obviously could 
not have been over 18 or 19 buying liquor 
at these bars with no questions asked. 

Wherever you go in Biloxi there are hun¬ 
dreds of slot machines all openly displayed. 

It is obvious that such a condition could 
not exist without the connivance of local en¬ 
forcement offlcers, and while I can under¬ 
stand crooked enforcement offlcers, I cannot 
understand how the Air Force tolerates such 
a condition. 

There are 40,000 young men in this camp 
with thousands continuously passing through 
and the moral effect upon them must be 
tremendous. Most of them are away from 
home for the first time in new and strange 
surroundings and instead of being treated 
the way they are entitled to be treated, they 
are being victimized wherever they turn. 


Univerial Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. uR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

Pennsylvania Federation of 

Young Republican Clubs, 

April 7, 19bl. 

Hon. Hugh Scott, Jr., 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Scott; Now that the 
universal military training bill is currently 
being debated in the House of Representa¬ 
tives. I felt that you might like to know that 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Young Re¬ 
publican Clubs stands in favor of the estab¬ 
lishment of universal military training. 

At our most recent convention, the federa- 
t.on went on record as recommending "the 
establishment of universal military training 
so that young Americans will be properly 
prepared to serve their country in the armed 
services if needed; and to prevent the un¬ 
necessary casualties which are Inherent in 
untrained troops." 

The above resolution Is by action of our 
complete convention and not Just the board 
of directors. We are bringing this to your 
attention for whatever effect it might have 
on your decision in the current debate. 

If the Young Republicans can be of any 
assistance to you. don’t fail to call on us. 

Sincerely. 

K. L. Shirk, Jr., 

Chairman, 

Lancaster, Pa. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the April 12. 1951, issue of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat: 
MacArtrur's Dismissal 

Seldom has American public opinion been 
so sharply divided as on the Mac Arthur Issue, 
climaxed yesterday by President Truman’s 
order that the recalcitrant general be re¬ 
moved immediately from his Par East com¬ 
mands. With some, regrettably, the Issue 
Involves politics, and that angle will be 
pursued relentleocly, we can be assured, to 
the end that the general may come home to 
blast the administration in public state¬ 
ments and addresses which may well figure 
in the 1962 election. But for most the issue 
is this: 

Was General MacArthur right or wrong in 
departing from his responsibility as a mili¬ 
tary commander to exprecs sentiments on 
foreign policy and strategy that ran counter 
to thore of the UN, the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the State Department? 
Was he right or wrong when he became a self- 
appointed diplomat, over and above his duties 
as the commander of the United Nations 
forces in Korea? 

With full appreciation of the General’s high 
qualifications as a soldier and his eminent 
success in the rehabilitation of Japan, this 
newspaper believes the drastic action by the 
President was Justified. 

MacArthur was guilty of insubordination, 
which cannot be tolerated within the mili¬ 
tary set-up. He deliberately assumed au¬ 
thority in a field which was not his to com¬ 
mand—^the making of foreign policy. He vio¬ 
lated the explicit orders of his Commander 
In Chief, a procedure he would not have 
countenanced for a minute by his subordi¬ 
nates. He flouted his superior command not 
once, but many times, and after several 
warnings. 

He would have been removed months ago 
had not the President, with a wary regard 
for the political dynamite in such action, 
been well aware of the explosive content in 
the emotions of the American citizens. Now 
he has taken the long step with reluctance. 
MacArthur was and Is on all counts the "hot¬ 
test potato" Mr. Truman has been called on 
to handle. 

General MacArthmr expects to return to 
the States within 3 weeks. He may address 
a Joint session of Congress and air his views 
on the entire Far East situation. His re¬ 
marks. to Congress or otherwise, will attract 
the serious attention of every American citi¬ 
zen, and may serve to clarify White House 
thinking, or at least put its Korean policy in 
sharper focus. As a retired Army officer, he 
can speak without restraint—and doubtless 
will. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the con¬ 
troversy is that In many respects the pro¬ 
gram which MacArthur championed, in de¬ 
fiance of the President, was realistic and 
logical. He would have been no soldier at 
all had he not chafed at the restrictions Im¬ 
posed on him in fighting the Reds In Korea. 
He was not permitted to bomb the supply 
concentrations of the enemy. 

His UN drectives were vague, never clearly 
detailed. He knew that a stalemate at the 
thirty-eighth parallel settled nothing, yet 


when he called for reinforcements to exploit 
the gains made In recent months, he was 
denied them. He wished to employ the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, either In 
Korea or In an assault on the Chinese main¬ 
land, but Washington did not approve. 

This newspaper believes he was in error in 
stating that the place for a showdown with 
Russia is in Asia, that Europe is secondary. 

But above all, there can be no denial that 
the general was the spectacular victim of a 
White House-State Department foreign 
policy that has been consistently Incon¬ 
sistent and vacillating. Neither MacArthur 
nor the American people have ever been 
clearly advised as to the precise program the 
administration has fixed for Far East opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Truman has repeatedly sought 
refuge in the United Nations when a forth¬ 
right decision was required—and the Im¬ 
potent UN, timid and unenthuslastlc, sat on 
its hands while the situation worsened. 

The UN never had much stomach for the 
Korean "police action.” And when Mac¬ 
Arthur became a problem child who threat¬ 
ened to Involve the UN in a world war by 
operations against the stooges of Moscow, the 
Red Chinese, Great Britain, and France, in 
particular, were apprehensive and called for 
caution. Well they knew that if the United 
States went to war against Russia in the 
Orient, we would not have enough men or 
materiel to do a good job of helping defend 
West Europe against Communist aggression. 
Presumably the President was influenced by 
British and French representations, and for 
good reason. 

Technically, when the UN was committed 
to action In Korea, the war should have been 
directed by its Security Council. But this 
was impossible while Russia had a seat on 
that Council. Hence, the United States was 
given the Job In view of our leadership in 
securing UN approval of the aggressor reso¬ 
lution and the preponderance of our commit¬ 
ments in men and materiel to that area. 
MacArthur’s appointment was In line with 
that agreement. 

But notwithstanding the frustration that 
plagued MacArthur, his conviction that our 
Far East policy was bungled and unrealistic, 
he was a soldier, subject to the same funda¬ 
mentals of discipline as any private in the 
ranks. When he gave a command, It was 
obeyed or else. When he received a com¬ 
mand, it was his duty to obey or take the 
consequences. 

We understand that Gen<.ral Elsenhower, 
while In supreme command In Europe in the 
last war, did not approve of many things he 
was asked to do. Certainly, for Instance, he 
believed the western allies should have been 
permitted to occupy Berlin instead of allow¬ 
ing the Russians to take it over, with results 
we all know. But Eisenhower had his orders 
and he followed them. MacArthur had his 
orders and he flouted them. 

We by no means agree that the White 
House-State Department policy for the Par 
East has been without fault. Neither the 
President nor Secretary Acheson at any time 
have indicated they knew where they were 
going or how they expected to get there, and 
we can imagine MacArthur's soul-writhing 
because of his conviction that he knew best. 

But something that was earmarked as pol¬ 
icy had the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President, both In superior 
command to MacArthur, and what they or¬ 
dered he should have done his best to carry 
out. The proper place for him to lodge his 
protests was with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the President, and it is their ultimate 
responsibility if they Ignored him and adopt¬ 
ed a plan that proved to be wrong. 

Flamboyant critical statements from the 
battlefield, letters home to sympathetic 
friends who made them public, proposals to 
negotiate with the enemy at a time when, so 
the President says, the UN was well along to¬ 
ward an understanding with Red China—all 
these are extracurricular procedures which 
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are not a mUitar; pren>gatl?a» 11 avenr gen¬ 
eral in a war disdains onlors and oparatM on 
tiis own and as be thinks besU the end result 
could be disaster. 

The chain reaction ol the HaoArtbur dts- 
missal will be heard lor many months. The 
general, now released from all restrictions, 
may be expected to speak his piece to the 
American public. He will have ample help 
in and outside Congress. 

Basically the general would expand the 
war, make the Far Bast the chief area of 
combat, as against the UN policy of isolating 
Korea and concentrating on the defense of 
Surope. It is dilAoult to see how those who 
agree with liaoArthur that the war must be 
carried to China can in the same breath de¬ 
clare that his program must be followed to 
save the further slaughter of American 
soldiers. 

Oeneral MacArthur makes bis exit after 48 
years in the Army service ol his couptry. His 
achievements in the Pacific were historic: he 
was a brilliant occupation commander in 
Japan. It is unfortunate that he is com¬ 
pelled to quit under tortured circumstances. 


Pretidfiiit Tninuui’t Speech on Foreign 
Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

OV MISBOUU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOIiLING. Mr. Speaker, on Sat¬ 
urday night. April 14. 1951, a great Jef- 
ferson-Jackkin Day dinner was held at 
the National Guard Armory in Washing¬ 
ton. D. C. Many outstanding speeches 
were delivered on this occasion. 1 in¬ 
clude herewith the unselfish and coura¬ 
geous remarks of the President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman, of Mis¬ 
souri: 

My fellow Americans, this is a meeting of 
Democrats. More Important than that, it is 
a meeting of Americans. It is a meeting of 
Americans who put the welfare of their coun¬ 
try first. 

This is a time when all Americana should 
put their country first. This is no time lor 
businees as usual—or for politics as usual. 

There are some people. I am sorry to say. 
who are playing petty poUtioa right now 
with the future of the country and the peace 
of the world. These people seem to think 
that it is more important to win the next 
election than it is to prevent another world 
war. I don't want any Democrat to have 
such ideas. 

I want every Democrat to put patriotism 
above politics. 

Our country is in deadly danger. We lace 
a powerfm and ruthless enemy. The only 
way we can prevail over that enemy is for 
every man and woman in this country to put 
national interest above personal Interest. 

What we are trying to do is to establish 
peace in the world. And the only way you 
can have peace in the world is to bring about 
international law and order. 

The men we are honoring here tonight— 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson— 
knew that. 

In their day, the United States was small 
and weak. 

Nevertheless, Jefferson and Jackson stood 
up for international law and order. They 
worked for peace, but they would not stoop 
to appeasement. They knew that the United 


States could not he sate unless tt was willing 
to fight for what was right. 

When Jefferson was President our mer¬ 
chant ships were attacked by the Barbary 
pirates who ruled the north coast of Africa. 
These pirates lived by robbery and human 
slavery. They were coUeotlng huge sums of 
money in ttfihute from European nations. 
Then the Barbary pirates began to demand 
that the United States pay them millions of 
dollars for leaving our shlpe alone. They 
were arrogant and they were brutal, t '.d 
they got away with tt until someone finally 
■tood up against them. 

Jefferson decided to put a stop to the whole 
thing. He knew that there were times when 
a country has to fight against International 
crime. He sent the United States Navy to 
Africa. He sent the marines ashore at Trip¬ 
oli. He carried the battle to the enemy 
nearly 6,COO miles away from the United 
States. 

We smashed the power of those bandits, 
and we won the praise and gratitude of the 
wortd. The Pope at that time, Pius VII, 
declared. **the American commander, with a 
small force and In a short space of time, 
has done more for the cause of Christianity 
than the most powerful nations of Christen¬ 
dom have done for ages.** 

Jefferson did not believe this Nation could 
submit to pirates, and neither do we. 

Now, as then, there is no room for piracy 
in a free world. 

Now. as then, there are times when our 
country has to fight for law and order. 

Today, however, the danger we face is not 
Just a gang of pirates In one part of the 
world. 

It is a danger that threatens every nation 
on earth, every religious fsith, every home, 
and every person in this land. It is the 
danger that arises from the plans of the 
Kremlin to conquer the civillxed world. 

The rulers of the Kremlin have abandoned 
any serious attempt to Improve the lives 
of the people they control. They are taking 
the men and women and the reeouioes under 
their control and welding them into a mighty 
machine for war and conquest. 

They think they can divide the demo¬ 
cratic nations and overthrow them one by 
one. 

If they can do that, they will suooeed In 
isolating and surrounding the United States. 

Then we should either have to fight a ter¬ 
rible war. against great o'ids—or yield to the 
demands of the Kremlin. 

Either alternative would be a desperate 
one. 

We must meet this threat Just as firmly 
as Jefferson met the threat of the Barbary 
pirates. 

There is no higher purpose to which we 
can dedicate ourselves as Democrats and 
Americans. 

For 6 years, we have been checking and 
countering the threats of Communist ex- 
pr.nslon—all around the world. We have 
been helping to strengthen free nations to 
stand up and resist this pressure. Our policy 
thwarted the Soviet master plan of expan¬ 
sion. So the Communist leaders rerorted to 
open aggression. 

This called for a show-down. 

The free world gave its answer. 

We went to the defense of Korea. 

When we did that, nearly everyone in the 
United States approved. Nearly everyone but 
the Communists agreed that it was the only 
thing to do. But now, there are people who 
say we should not have done it. There are 
people who say we should get out of Korea. 

Ther^e people are making a terrible mistake. 

They think that we could stop the fight 
if we got out of Korea. That is not true. 

If we got out of Korea, the Communist 
leaders would strike somewhere el|«. They 
wculd strike at Japan, or the Middle Bast, 
or In Europe. 


And aooner or later they would go on to 
strike at South America, and at our own 
country. 

We do not have a choice between fighting 
m Korea or not fighting all. Our choice 
lies between fighting in Korea or fighting 
somewhere else—eomewhere more difficult— 
and probably somewhere closer to hofhe. 

Our struggle against aggression In Korea 
has had profound effects. 

First, it is preventing our Communist 
enemy from carrying out bis plans. By fight¬ 
ing in Korea, we have kept the rulers of the 
Kremlin from conquering other countries on 
their list. 

Second, it has given the free world warn¬ 
ing, and time to begin btillding up its own 
defenses. Our struggle has made It clear, 
not only here, but abroad, that the free world 
must prepare to defend itself. 

Third, our firm stand in Korea has placed 
a great strain on the whole system of dic¬ 
tatorship. Dictatorehips cannot survive 
continued reverses. Cracks are already be¬ 
ginning to appear in the structure of inter¬ 
national communism. 

I do not want to hear anyone say that our 
effort in Korea has been wasted. Our men 
there have been fighting for you and for 
me—for everyone erf us—^for our homes, our 
futures, and the future of our children— 
Just as surely as If they were fighting on 
our own soil. 

They are fighting In Korea to save us from 
having to fight on our own soil. 

They are fighting to prevent the sacrifices 
and suffering of a third world war. 

It is important to remember that our 
purpose in Korea is to stop the world war 
that would result It Communist aggression 
were to go unchecked. Our purpose is to 
restore peace. 

If the Communist leaders have learned the 
lesson that aggression will not be tolerated 
by the free nations of the world, it should 
be possible to reach a peaceful settlement In 
Korea. 

But It must be settled on a basis that will 
protect the objectives for which the United 
Nations are fighting. 

To reach such a settlement, the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist leaders must 
abandon their aggression. 

On that point there can be no compro¬ 
mise. 

We will not engage in appeasement. 

We will make no deals that would reward 
aggression. 

Let there be no mistake in the Kremlin. 
We want peace—in Korea and in the rest of 
the world. But we will not give in to aggres¬ 
sion. 

We know that appeasement does not lead 
to peace but leads to war. Our efforts to 
prevent war must be founded upon the 
preservation of freedom and Justice. 

That Is why we are supporting the United 
Nations. 

That is why we are aiding the free coun¬ 
tries to build their economic strength. 

That is why we are building up our own 
military defenses and helping other free na¬ 
tions to build theirs. 

These are basic elements of our foreign 
policy. 

Our foreign policy is a world policy, a pol¬ 
icy of world peace—peace not only in the 
Wester Hemisphere, but In Europe, in Asia— 
all around the globe. 

It is a foreign policy which is above any 
one party. In recent years, our foreign pol¬ 
icy has been shaped by, and supported by, 
many leaders in both political parties work¬ 
ing together. Our foreign policy Is truly bi¬ 
partisan. It Is arrived at by *‘give and take," 
and Improved by criticism and discussion. 

That la the way it ought to be, and the 
way we are going to try to keep It. We wel¬ 
come fair and honest debate. 
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But in recent month! we have heard too 
much political hokum attacking the blpartl« 
san foreign policy. 

The people who are making these attacks 
cannot agree on any foreign policy of their 
own. They are just against the foreign pol¬ 
icy this country Is following. They are not 
trying to help this country find its way in 
these troubled times. They are Just trying 
to confuse us. Why? Because they think 
if the country Is confused enough, they may 
be able to win the next election. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
thinking of these confusers. 

They say they want a powerful defense sys¬ 
tem. second to none—but they are against 
universal military training. 

They say they want other free nations to 
resist aggression—but thr'y don’t want us to 
send any troops to help. 

They want us to get out of Korea—but 
they urge us to wage an aggressive war 
against China. 

They say It will provoke Russia to attack 
If we send troops to Europe—but they are 
s\ire Russia won’t come in If we carry the 
war to China. 

They say they want to crush communism— 
and yet they want us to draw back into our 
shell and let the rest of the world be over¬ 
run by the Reds. 

They say they are worried because the 
Russians outnumber us—but they are not 
Interested In keeping allies who can help us. 

The long and short of it Is that they want 
defenses without spending the money, they 
want us to wage war without an army, they 
want us to have victory without taking any 
risks, and they want us to try to run the 
whole world and to run It without any 
friends. 

We can't afford to be diverted and upset 
by these political attacks. 

We have a big job to do here at home. 
Our job Is to get our defense program carried 
out quickly and efficiently. 

We have made tremendous strides in build¬ 
ing our defenses In the last few months. 
We have more than doubled the size of our 
Armed Forces since last June 25; the newest 
types of planes and tanks are coming off the 
assembly lines; and we are building an indus¬ 
trial system which can turn out more mili¬ 
tary supplies than ever before In our history. 

With our European partners, we are build¬ 
ing a strong combined defense force for the 
North Atlantic area, under the leadership of 
a great American, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower. 

At a time like this, when we as a Nation are 
having to build up our Armed Forces and 
turn out all the material they need, we can¬ 
not—as individuals—do all the things we 
would normally do here at home. We can’t 
build all the new houses we would like; we 
can’t buy all the new gadgets and conven¬ 
iences we would like. All of us will have to 
wait a while or do without many things we 
want. 

But I know all Americans will gladly sacrU 
flee some of the material comforts of life to 
defend the freedoms which give us our Inner 
strength and security. 

The Democratic Party has pioneered In 
the great advances our Nation has made in 
providing a better life for all our people. 
The Democratic Party has led the way to 
better homes, better education, better 
health, and higher incomes. The Democratic 
Party has led the way to new respect for 
the dignity and the worth of the Individual. 
These achievements have come about be¬ 
cause of our basic belief, the belief that 
every Individual and every group In our 
Nation should have a fair deal. 

A fair deal has been our pledge to the 
American people. 

It is still our pledge. 

In a time of national emergency like the 
present, when we all face danger together, 


it is more Important than ever before that 
everyone have a fair deal. 

A fair deal for everyone today means that 
wo all share—and share alike—^the responsU 
blUtles and sacriflees of our defense program. 

On the battlefields of Korea our men fight 
together for a common purpose. Black and 
white, rich and poor, share common hard¬ 
ships, and often a common fate. The labor¬ 
er’s son, the farmer’s son, and the business¬ 
man’s son are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
In Korea. 

We must have that same united approach 
to a common cause here at home. 

It is as clear now as it was in Jefferson’s 
day that we can enjoy the benefits of free¬ 
dom only If we assume the responsibilities 
that go with It. 

At this critical time In world history, men 
and women everywhere look to our Nation 
for leadership. They know that hope for a 
better life, human freedom, decency, justice, 
religion—all these things—depend upon the 
vigor with which we lead the free world in its 
fight for survival. 

We shall not fail them. 

We have known danger many times before, 
and we have never yielded. The Ideals of 
Jefferson and Jackson have carried us 
through crises in the past. 

They have given us a better and a fuller 
life. 

I am confident that these same ideals will 
lead us to our goal of a free and peaceful 
world. 


International Children’s Fund 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

OP PENNSYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April IB, 1951 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to comment on chap¬ 
ter X in Report No. 298 accompanying 
the third supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1951. On the basis of this re¬ 
port, the committee appears to be under 
a misapprehension as to how the In¬ 
ternational Children’s Fund operates. 

Last year I inserted in the Record 
a letter from Herbert Hoover concern¬ 
ing UNICEF in which he stated: 

I do not believe there is any foreign activ¬ 
ity in which our Government can engage 
that has as many returns both from a human 
and from an economic point of view. 

Mr. Hoover does not make exagger¬ 
ated statements, nor is he a blind fol¬ 
lower of the United Nations. He is 
a statesman known throughout the 
world for his understanding and sup¬ 
port of sound humanitarian enterprises. 
My concern for this program stems from 
exactly these two points stressed by Mr. 
Hoover and my comments today are to 
further elaborate this position. 

The difference between the supposedly 
high percentage of United States support 
for this program, as compared with our 
share in other United Nations programs, 
is explained first, by the misunderstand¬ 
ing concerning the basis of the matching 
ratio, described in the following para¬ 
graph, and secondly, by the type of pro¬ 
gram carried out by the Children’s Fund. 
Most of our contributions to the regu¬ 
lar budgets of the United Nations and 


the specialized agencies are utilized en¬ 
tirely for administrative purposes, on the 
other hand, the greater part of United 
States appropriations to UNICEF are 
used for procurement, particularly dried 
skim milk, and shipping. It is precisely 
because our contributions to UNICEF 
have made it possible for this tangible 
program of international assistance to 
children to operate in the practical form 
of a commodity supply program at the 
community level that outstanding lead¬ 
ers such as Senator Taft and Mr. Hoover 
have enthusiastically endorsed this pro¬ 
gram. The fund is administered by an 
American businessman, Mr. Maurice 
Pate, of Massachusetts and Colorado, 
who has kept administrative costs at an 
average of 5 percent during the first 3 
years of its operation. 

The printed report of the hearings 
accompanying this bill indicates that the 
Department of State urged support for 
an appropriation of $12,500,000, on the 
basis of 72-28-percent formula, which 
the Department said carried over from 
UNRRA. The present matching for¬ 
mula did not come from UNRRA but 
was established by Congress. Originally, 
this House suggested a 50-50 formula as 
the basis for financing UNICEF. Fifty 
percent of the total new resources avail¬ 
able for child care programs were to 
come from the United States, the other 
50 percent would comprise 25 percent 
contributed by other governments for use 
outside their territories and 25 percent 
in new resources from receiving coun¬ 
tries. The conference altered the pro¬ 
portions somewhat and established the 
formula of 72 percent from the United 
States, 28 percent from other govern¬ 
ments, for use outside their territories 
and another 100 percent from receiving 
countries. Thus the United States share 
was 36 percent of the total government 
contributions. 

I am attaching a table showing the 
composition of resources for UNICEF 
assisted child-care programs from June 
1947 to March 1951. This table shows 
that the United States has actually con¬ 
tributed 34 percent of all resources, 
which Include some nongovernmental 
contributions. In order to maintain this 
position and stimulate the additional 
100-percent contributions from receiv¬ 
ing countries, it will be necessary to 
retain the 72-28-percent ratio for gov¬ 
ernment contributions used outside 
national territories. 

Thus for the current year, the fund 
needs $12,500,000 from this country. 
$5,000,000 from other governments— 
half of which has already been received 
and allocated—and another $17,000,000 
from receiving countries. 

Since UNICEF resources have never 
been adequate to meet more than the 
minimum needs of children in most 
UNICEF receiving countries, the fund 
has utilized its meager resources in stra¬ 
tegic programs designed to help govern¬ 
ments establish services for children 
which could be continued by those gov¬ 
ernments after UNICEF leaves. Suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of this policy has made 
It possible for UNICEF to shift its em¬ 
phasis from countries which were the 
Immediate victims of the Second World 
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War to the long-range» but nevertheless 
emergency needs of the less developed 
countries in Asia and Latin America. 

As a result of these humanitarian 
programs many millions of children have 
already been protected from death, dis¬ 
ease, and malnutrition, and many mil¬ 
lions more will benefit from the n ational 
services stimulated by UNICEF assist¬ 
ance. 

All this has been accomplished at an 
incredibly small cost as indicated by the 
UNICEF total annual expenditures to 
country programs: 

1948...$43,000. 000 

1940__ 85, 000.000 

1950. 82,000,000 


Under the present formula these sums 
amount to one-half the cost for specific 
programs, the other half being con¬ 
tributed by the receiving countries. 

It is for these reasons that I would 
urge the representatives of the House 
Appropriation Committee, when they 
meet in conference with the representa¬ 
tives of the Senate, to restore the full 
appropriation to the International Chil¬ 
dren’s Fund so that the United States 
may continue to provide at least one- 
thM of the total resources raised for 
international assistance to children. 


ComTposltion of resources for VNtCEF 
assisted child-care programs 
(In thoiiMndfi of doUarfl] 


I. Composition of all 

FNiCEP resources from 
Juno 1947 throoffh Mareh 
1951; 

(0) Oovcmmcnt contribu¬ 
tions. 

(5) Frivstocontrlbuilona.... 
(c) UNKUA residual assets. 
(<0 Mlscelhuteons (interest, 
marine claims, differ¬ 
ence in cicbanRC, etc.). 

Total reBooroes avail¬ 
able for allocation.. 

II. Estimated local contribu- 

tkms of rcHnient irovem- 
fficnts mado to tnatob 
TJNICEF imports under 
country agreements. 


Grand total.. 


in. Feroentace.. 


United 

States 

Other 

Rovem- 

ments 

Total 

75,000 

32.400 

107,400 

1,100 

11..wt^ 

13.400 

23,400 

8,000 

32,300 

1,500 

400 

1,000 

101,000 

53,000 

154,000 


142,000 

142,000 

101,000 

105,000 

206,000 



Per- 

Percent 

Percent 

cent 

\ 34 

66 

100 


Dismissal of General HacArtlmr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OF ISONraNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRB8SNTAT1VXS 

Mortdav» April 1$, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I am Inserting in the 
Record a copy of a letter I am today 
sending to those who have written to me 
relative to Oea Douglas MacArthur's 

This wlU acknowledge re¬ 
ceipt of your recent communication relative 
to the dismissal at Oen. Douglas MacArthur 
from his far eastern command. 

As you know, I liave at all times been an 
ardent supporter of General MacArthur as a 


military leader, and I am stUl of the opinion 
that he ranks among our Nation’s top mUl- 
tary tacticians. However, no mlUtary lead¬ 
er. no matter how brilliant he may be, shall 
or can have the authority under the Consti¬ 
tution of the united States to assume the 
responsibUlty for determining our foreign 
I)olley. 

On our policy in the Far East, I feel—and I 
have always felt—^that we should continue to 
recognise Chiang Kal-ahek’s Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment; that we should refuse recognition 
of Communist China; and refuse admission 
of Communist China into the United Na¬ 
tions. 

No American general is bigger than the 
Government of the United States. No 
American general is bigger than his consti¬ 
tutional Commander in Chief. The very ex¬ 
istence of our democracy demanda that mili¬ 
tary authority be subordinate to civilian 
authority. 

I am quite certain that President Truman 
fully realized that his decision to depose 
MacArthur would be unpopular. It took 
battlefield courage on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to remove Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command. I am in whole¬ 
hearted accord with the President’s decision 
because I have sworn to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States—with¬ 
out any reservations whatsoever—and under 
article n. section 2 of the Constitution of 
the United States, the President is specifi¬ 
cally named as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed rorcea. 

Under article II. he has the right to remove 
any of his military subordinates. The au¬ 
thority of the oivilian Commander in Chief 
must always be supreme. Civilian control 
is essential in a democracy. The day mili¬ 
tary men are encouraged or permitted to 
flaunt the orders of their civilian superiors, 
is the day our democracy starts on the last 
long mile to destruction. Had President 
Truman not acted as he did, his political, 
personal, and emotional critics would then, 
I believe, have some justification for demand¬ 
ing his impeachment for not carrying out his 
sworn duty as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

The most obvious factor about the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur la that he forced 
his own removal. He would not tolerate any 
disobedience from any officer under bis com¬ 
mand. Yet, he willfully disobeyed not only 
the Commander in Chief, President Tnunan, 
but also his military superiors on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This is an attitude I cannot 
and will not condone under any circum¬ 
stances. 

I believe that General MacArthur should 
be accorded the honor of addressing a joint 
session of Congress and I further believe 
that he should be requested by the appro¬ 
priate committees of Congress to give us 
the benefit of his views on the Far East and 
answer questions pertaining to our far- 
eastern policy. I Intend to request the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to issue an in¬ 
vitation to General MacArthur to appear 
before that committee so that he can be 
questioned and so that his answers to the 
questions asked may be fully known not 
only to the American Congress but to the 
American people as well. 

I realize full well that as far aa the pres¬ 
ent controversy is concerned, I am not on 
the popular aide. It has been a privilege 
to serve you In Congress under our present 
form of government. Under a government 
controlled by the military, I doubt If you 
could write to jour Congressman and tell 
him whether you approve or disapprove his 
actions in representing you in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The question of MacArthur is of little im¬ 
portance compared to the question as to 
whether or not we shall have a representative 
government under civilian control or a mili¬ 
tary government to which civilians will be 


subordinate. The founding fathers of this 
great Republic recognized this question and 
acted wisely in subordinating the military. 

I am not one of those who can swing with 
the political pendulum. My decision is to 
stand on the side of the Constitution of the 
United States which I will uphold and de¬ 
fend to my last breath. What happens to 
me because of this decision is unimportant; 
my country and oiu* Constitution must al¬ 
ways come first. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours. 

Mm MAWSTiSLo. 


MacArtbnr Itfset Brouglit Oat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or LOUZ8IAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, ApHl 16, 1951 

Mr. H^EHT. Mr. Speaker. I have 
Just read an open letter by Drew Pearson, 
undoubtedly a most controversial figure 
Inside and outside the ranks of journal¬ 
ism, to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio, who himself could not by the 
farthest stretch of the imagination be 
called a noncontroversial figure. 

I call this open letter to the attention 
of the House because it makes sense to 
me. good sense, common sense—a com¬ 
modity which is being used less and less 
during an era when we need more and 
more of it. 

It makes little difference whether or 
not we agree or disagree with Drew Pear¬ 
son, and it makes less difference whether 
we like or dislike him. But it does make 
a great deal of difference whether or not 
we rise above personalities In a crisis 
when personalities seem to outweigh 
sober judgment and cold logic. 

It does not make any difference from 
whom words of sound advice come, just 
so long as the words generate stability. 
For my part, I believe Drew Pearson has 
performed a public service in writing this 
letter and has contributed much in these 
tense times. 

Here is the open letter which appeared 
in today’s press: 

Tkx Washington Msssy-Go-Round—Mac- 
Arthur Issuxs Brought Out 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Today’s column takes the form of a letter 
from Drew Pearson to Senator Robert A. Taft 
on the MacArthur-'Druman controversy. 

April 14. 1951. 

Dear Senator Tatt: When your father was 
President of the United States, my late 
father-in-law, a general and a military man 
all his life, had about the same opinion of 
him that Douglas MacArthur has of the pres¬ 
ent occupant of the White House. In fact, 
your father, whom history records as having 
done a fine job as Secretary of War. incurred 
the wrath of many military men. because he 
both kept within his bud^t and kept the 
military in their place. 

He fully grasped the fundamental fact 
around which our Constitution is written— 
that ours Is a civilian government, in which 
the military takes orders from civilians. Re 
even carried it out so conscientiously that, 
when yotu* father was Secretary of War and 
used to come to the White House, Teddy 
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Roosevelt would Jokingly tell Mrs. Roosevelt 
to put away the carving knife for fear my 
father-in-law, a cousin and aide of T. R., 
might use It against Taft. 

I mention It because the easiest thing In 
the world today is to Join the wolfpack and 
kick Harry Truman In the pants. You, how¬ 
ever, have not attained your present position 
by taking the easy way. 

And you, in view of your father’s record, 
in view of your own record as a champion of 
the Constitution, can better understand this 
fundamental issue than any other man I 
know. 

That issue Is the Constitution of the 
United States—which provides that, if a gen¬ 
eral wants to run the Government, he must 
take off his uniform and become a civilian 
like the rest of us. He cannot have the per¬ 
quisites and protection of the uniform and 
give orders to the White House, too. 

Furthermore, you cannot have a general 
who has been running for President and who 
may still have political ambitions overruling 
the President of the United States. 

As far as President Truman is concerned, 
my personal feelings toward him are about 
the same as yours. He has castigated me 
Just as much as he has you. But there is a 
difference between respect for the office of 
President and respect for the man. The 
former is something which must not be soiled 
or sullied by unfair Senate debate. And the 
office of President carries with it not only 
the power but the obligation, under the Con¬ 
stitution, to remove a general who challenges 
the Constitution. 

People are easily confused those days, but 
you can help to prevent their confusion. 
And while it might be popular and even 
healthy to Impeach Harry Truman, do it on 
the grounds of corruption in his adminis¬ 
tration. There you might be on solid ground. 
Don’t do it on an issue for which your father 
and every other President has kept the torch 
of civilian government burning—the prin¬ 
ciple that no soldier can overrule a civilian 
elected by the people. 

Or. if you will. Impeach the President on 
the ground that his policy is wrong. Im¬ 
peach him on the i.ssue of failure in China. 

It might be healthy if you or Senator 
Wherkt Introduced a resolution embodying 
the exact terms of the MacArthur letter to 
Joe Martin, and let the Senate debate it— 
debate the bombing of Chinese bases, the 
landing of Chiang Kni-shek's troops on the 
mainland, and the full probabilities and ob¬ 
jectives of war with China. 

This Is an Important, vital question upon 
which we should have full debate, upon 
which the public should be fully Informed. 
I hope such a resolution will be Introduced. 

But do not, I urge, confuse the issue by 
challenging the basic principle of our Con¬ 
stitution in regard to civilian rule. 

I have Just returned from a trip through 
Europe. And I can report that you cannot 
travel abroad these days without sensing 
how vital is the issue now before our coun¬ 
try. Many of the European nations have 
been through the struggle between military 
and civilian rule. They have seen the elected 
parliaments of Italy and Germany weaken. 
They have seen the people—shaken in their 
confidence of the democratic system, con¬ 
fused by unfair debate—turn to military 
dictatorships. 

It is out of such confusion, when nations 
have weak civilian leaders and strong mili¬ 
tary leaders, that dictatorships spring. 

Now, it is easy to Jump on an unpopular 
President—as your family well remembers. 
It is easy to Jump on him and to muddy up 
public opinion with confusing issues—such 
as the so-called Ballinger scandals which led 
to the overwhelming defeat of your father, 
and which history later proved not to have 
been scandals after all. 

It Is also easy to fool the public with a 
lot of phony fiag-waving on an issue which 


your fathor and no other President worth 
his salt would have stood for—namely, per¬ 
mitting a general to thumb his nose at the 
civilian branch of the Government and get 
away with it. 

But the times today are too dangerous. 
And it is in days such as these, when we do 
not have the most astute brains in or around 
the White House, that we need leadership 
and courage such as yours outside the White 
House to keep us on an even keel. 

Respectfully yours. 

Drew Pearson. 

Voice of America Spreads Its Message 
Through Classics and Jam Sessions 
Alike 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Ayril 16, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Alice Eversman, from the "Washington 
Sunday Star of April 15. 1951: 

Voice of America Spreads Its Messaqb 
Through Classics and Jam Sessions Aliks 
(By Alice Eversman) 

The broadcast of the final program of the 
National Symphony Orchestra to all parts of 
the world on the Voice of America called at¬ 
tention in a personal way to this Important 
service being tendered in the name of music. 
Although most of the broadcasts are con¬ 
cerned with the spreading of necessary facts 
about this country, the spirit of our people 
as refiected in the music they hear, perform, 
and compose is also made known. About 
16,000 recordings of transcribed programs are 
sent monthly to 75 countries. During No¬ 
vember, December, January, and February 
some 10,691 hours of programing time were 
used. 

The material for the broadcasts has been 
assembled and sorted since 1943, when the 
American Federation of Musicians granted 
permission to the Voice to record any music 
put oil the air. The music unit staff is one 
of the busiest in the set-up. They must be 
constantly on the lookout for the kind of 
performances to select and have the proper 
knowledge to prepare the program notes ac¬ 
companying each recording. Furthermore, 
they must be ready with an answer to any 
question that might come up in the 220,000 
letters sent the Voice annually from the far 
corners of the world. Each month a com¬ 
mittee of music experts must audition about 
100 hours of material, some of which will 
be discarded, and others put into the library 
for future use. 

The sending of recorded music is governed 
by the wishes of the people in the area to 
which it goes. Unfortunately, symphonic 
music rates the lowest attention. American 
popular songs and dance music are much 
In demand, the Voice supplying 250 stations 
in Brazil alone with the former in the Your 
Hit Parade program, and European stations 
with the recordings of Dixieland Jazz. An 
effort is made, however, to maintain a bal¬ 
ance between serious classical, semiclassical, 
and popular music. 

Compositions by American composers, 
recitals by native musicians, as well as those 
by renowned Instrumentalists and operatic 
singers, and programs by the great orches¬ 
tras of the United States are included in 


the first category. One performance by the 
Metropolitan Opera is always part of the 
shipments and some particular event, such 
as the Bach Festival in Bethlehem or the 
Boston Symphony concerts at Tanglewood, 
Is included. 

RXLiaZOUS MUSIC INCLUDED 

Excerpts from musical shows as South 
Pacific, the favoriate singers on radio pro¬ 
grams, dance and Jazz bands, constitute the 
popular list, while pleasant orchestral num¬ 
bers. Instrumental music of the same kind, 
spirituals and folk songs form the semi- 
classics. Every Sunday there are religious 
broadcasts, with music by such groups as 
the Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Parish in 
New York, the choir of East Liberty Presby¬ 
terian Church In Pittsburgh, the Schola 
Cantorum of St. Thomas’ in Bloomfield, or 
that of the Church of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception in Los Angeles. Most of these latter 
programs have been beamed to the Par East. 

One of the most notable programs Is, Pun 
With Music, designed for children all over 
the world. Already 26 16-minute record¬ 
ings have been sent to a number of 
countries for local broadcasts with com¬ 
mentaries In the language of the country. 
They follow, mostly, the style used in the 
youth concerts with some deviations. For 
instance, there is one program of circus 
music where calliopes and bassy melodies 
create the atmosphere for elephants and 
clowns. Excerpts from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel are among the children's 
operas given which also Include Douglas 
Moore’s, the Emperor’s New Clothes, and 
George Klelnslnger’s. Tubby the Tuba. The 
story of the instruments in the orchestras 
occupies three programs and the history of 
the piano from 1700 to the present, is traced 
on two. The highlights of American history 
from 1620 to 1865 are told for the young¬ 
sters In music and even the geography of 
this country is described in this medium. 
High school boys and girls, in choruses or 
ensembles, participate in these programs. 

The Voice uses Its musical material In two 
ways. Some of it is transmitted by short¬ 
wave broadcasts as programs or as incidental 
or atmospheric music for some of the dramas. 
Others are put on the records in assembled 
programs which are shipped to 90 Embassies, 
consulates, and other far outposts of the 
State Department. 

The local radio stations receive these 
packaged programs and clubs or schools are 
permitted to borrow them. The problem 
lies in supplying the music of most appeal 
to the different countries. France, Italy, 
Spain, and Latin America like our popular 
music best. India and Indonesia favor mili¬ 
tary bands. A special tribute was paid to 
the Marine Band for its recorded perform¬ 
ance of the Pakistan national anthem by 
its composer, Ahmed G. Chagla. He wrote: 

“This Is exactly how the music should be 
interpreted. The Marine Band performance 
Is all the more commendable because the 
melody is foreign to western instrumental¬ 
ists—.” Only Northern Europe craves the 
symphonic music with soloists. 

A particular effort is being made to ac¬ 
quaint the world with the serious works 
by American composers. Most European 
nations feel they can supply what music 
of that nature is wanted and ask for the 
lighter American kind so popular abroad. 
However, there is a series called ’’American 
Composer” where native compositions in or¬ 
chestral, chamber music or soloist perform¬ 
ance are recorded and sent out. More than 
a hundred overseas offices receive this allot¬ 
ment. Commercial recordings and pub¬ 
lished compositions are also supplied to in¬ 
formation centers for study and performance 
by any who desire to have them. 

portables reach the REMOTE 

Where there are no radios, the Voice sends 
out Jeeps, as in Aden, Arabia, lor instance. 
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equipped with portable BOund-producing 
unite. There, in the public square, the pro* 
grams will be played, usually accompa^ed 
by a documentary motion-picture film 
flashed on a sheet stretched across the square. 
In some cities, where the United States has 
public-information libraries, transcribed con¬ 
certs are given to audiences. 

How much of the shortwave broadcasts 
reach the people has not been estimated 
deflnitely, although it is known that 50 per¬ 
cent of all residents in Western Germany 
hear them and there are 2,600,000 steady 
listeners in Franco. Some of it gets through 
the iron curtain, for one Soviet magaalne 
wrote that the Voice was ''synonymous with 
lying and provocational Action to millions 
of Soviet peo^e." The Jamming that takes 
place on broadcasts beamed to Russia re¬ 
quires that most of the time be utiUaed 
for news and comment so that some of it 
will get throush. Also, music is easily de¬ 
tected. when not of the Soviet vintage, and 
dire punishment may descend on those who 
listen to it. 

The Voice, however, continues its good 
work. It sends to Radio TJanst of Sweden 
some of the "Jam sessions" in Greenwich 
ViUage, or the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
Radio Turkey at Ankara. Radio Rome hears 
the Metrop^tan's performance of "Don 
Carlo" exactly as produced in New York, 
and the program of Fred Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians will be sent over the Andes. 
Now. in Its recorded form, the performance 
of the National Symphony Orchestra of 
April 4, broadcast "live" that night, will be 
placed in many of the "packages" sent out 
to the far away places of the world. 


No Defense Needl in the St Lnwren 
Senway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PKIVMSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dallas (Tex.) News of February 4 , 1951, 
carries the following editorial under the 
caption '*No defense need in St. Law¬ 
rence.*' Every Member of Congress 
should read this interesting editorial: 

No Dxfxnsi Nod zk St. Lawumcx 

Patriotism, remarked Samuel Johnson, 
who knew men, is the last refuge of the 
damned scoundrel. He said that close to 200 
years ago, and human nature has not 
changed for the better. So when your sleany 
politician can think of no better argument, 
he proffers his shoddy ware in the name of 
national defense. 

So back to Congress once more comes the 
St. Lawrence project. Hurry, boys, hurry. 
We must have It for national defense. For¬ 
get all of your old objections. Get the thing 
under way. 

To start on, the St. Lawrence is not a gen¬ 
uine waterway project. Even under the best 
of conditions, it would not be an all-year 
thoroughfare for deep-draft, oceangoing ves¬ 
sels. The river Is ice locked for a subetantial 
part at ovary year and impassable for tralAc. 
But, as W. F. Hsavey. general manager of the 
Port of Houston, p^ted out the other day 
in a letter to the Wall Street Journal, the 
proposed 27-foot project is Impracticable lor 
ocean ships with pay loads to and from the 
Great Lakes ports. Even the Houston Ship 
Channel has an authorlaed depth of 36 feet. 
So the obvious Idea Is to get 27 feet ap¬ 


proved, then go latnr to 86 as a necessity. 
But coots are estimated only on the first 
figure. 

The St. Lawrence Is a hydroelectric power 
project. In spite of the claims for its pro¬ 
spective power, river flow, as the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, opposing the 
plan, points out, will limit kilowatt produc¬ 
tion to 820.000 in the flood season and 570,- 
000 In any low-water period. Preeent steam 
plants serving New York City are capable of 
more than 670.000 ktlowatte individually. 

The St. Lawrence Is not a necessary proj¬ 
ect. It Is questionable if it Is In any way 
desirable. Fully 15 years back the exhaus¬ 
tive research study by the nonpartisan 
Brookings Institution analyaed the proposal 
and demonstrated conclusively that the costs 
would be far out of proportion to the poten¬ 
tial benefits. Since then the costs have risen 
enormously and the benefits have not en¬ 
larged. No one has successfully refuted the 
Brookings flguras. Proponents of the project 
do not even try. 

But once more we are told that a costly 
folly is neeeeoary to defense. Patriotism, as 
Sam Johnson remarked, is the last refuge. 


Talk flf Impeadunent 


EXTENSION OF REMif^S 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MXS60UU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOLUNG. Mr. Speaker, the iol- 
lowing column by Thomas L. Stokes ex¬ 
presses my views and, I am sure, the 
views of a substantial majority of the 
dispassionate citizens of the United 
States and the free world: 

Impeach Tsumam? fox Thxsx "CaiMxs"? 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Washington, April 13.—There's been lots 
of wild talk about "impeachment" of Presi¬ 
dent Truman because of his removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Republicans spilled It all over the Capitol— 
for 1 day—to try to Indicate their high 
dudgeon and to give an incendiary slogan 
to telegram and letter addicts all over the 
country They never meant It seriously. 
For they are wise enough politically, since 
they have created a martyr of their own, not 
to offer one to the other side. They would 
thus lose their advantage. 

WOULD CLSAS TBX All 

But It might. Indeed, clear the air all 
around If an impeachment of Harry Truman 
were sought. For there are many counts. 
Those of us who are familiar with impeach¬ 
ment proceedings can Imagine the scene—^the 
solemn managers on the part of the Bouse, 
which prefers the charges, being announced 
formally before the Senate, wlilcfa is the trial 
body, and submitting the bill of indictment, 
somewhat as follows: 

1. He, Harry ITuman. upheld the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States by removing a 
general who had arrogated to himself the 
making of policy and thus asserted the su¬ 
premacy of the civilian over the military. 

2. He, Barry Truman, opposed this par¬ 
ticular policy which would begin an all-out, 
all-Aslan war, a trap long laid by the Krem¬ 
lin. 

8. He, Harry TVuman, formulated the 
*TUiman doctrine** lot aid to Greece and 
Tuiitey. which was approved by Congress and 
which checked the advance of Soviet im¬ 
perialism in that strategic area. 


■XViaiD ZUtORAN r 

6. Be. Harry Truman, espoused the BAar- 
shaU plan, which Congress approved and 
which has revived the economy of Western 
Europe so that its people again are at work, 
again have hope, and are no longer willing 
pL'ey for communism which is rapidly losing 
ground. 

5. He, Harry Tnunan, sponsored the North 
Atlantic Ireaty which the Senate ratified, 
and which implemei ted economic aid with 
military assistance so that Western Europe 
can defend herself. 

6. He, Harry Tiruman, appointed Gen. 
Dwight D. Elsenhower to command the com¬ 
bined Western European army, which won 
united support of Congress and the Nation. 

7. He, Harry Truman, evolved a new de¬ 
fense program to atrengther our own Nation 
which Congress is working out. step by step. 

8. He. Barry Truman, initiated the United 
Nationa challenge to North Korean Commu¬ 
nist aggression, boldly and promptly, recog¬ 
nizing clearly the new Russian strategy of 
strikij^ through masked satellites snd un¬ 
derstanding. too. that aggression must be 
checked where It appears, else the dictator 
will be emboldened to move as he pleases 
and on his own terms. 

QAVS MACASTHUB BUPPOST 

9. He, Barry Truman, opened the way for 
appointment of Gen. DouglM MacArthur as 
commander of the U. N. armies, and gave him 
every support. 

10. He. Harry Truman. Is for a civil rights 
program tu assure every American citizen 
the rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
regardless of race, creed, or color. 

11 He, Harry Truman, is for decent wages 
and working conditions for our people in 
peace and war: for decent housing, for Im¬ 
proved education and health methods and 
facilities; for development of our natural 
resources to provide nsw opportunities for 
our people. 

12. Re, Harry Truman, la for curbing the 
rapacity of the selfish and powerful who 
would exploit others to their advantage. 

13. He. Harry Truman, won the 1946 elec¬ 
tion. 

14. He. Horry Truman, is a Democrat. 

15. He, Harry Truman, Is a human being, 
not a superman. 

Of all these things he, Harry Truman, Is 
guilty. 

And may God have mercy on his soul. 


Military Traiakg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I 
include the following letter: 

Nobtr College Bill Public Schools, 

Cincinnati, OMo, April 6,1951, 
Hon. William E. Hess, 

Mouse Oyice Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deax Mx. Hiss; Though I have been one 
of your constituents tor several years. I 
havs never bothered your office with a com- 
munioatifm, but now it's different: Today 
1 received a release from the National Edu¬ 
cation Association oppoaing universal mili¬ 
tary training. 1 am a lilt member of the 
NBA, and a chnrehBum from my youth, but 
the present leadership of both organiza¬ 
tions totally misrepresents my views on na¬ 
tional preparedness. 
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The NBA (see enclosure) criticizes “set¬ 
ting up a permanent system of military 
training in the United States.** I protest 
the term ‘'permanent" since statutes are al¬ 
ways subject to repeal by the Congress. Use 
of such term seems designed falsely to excite 
people and thus to build up opposition. The 
NEA release also counsels delay on UMT 
until “present critical International dls. 
putes * * • have been settled.’* Six 

years since the collapse of the Axis, is there 
any evidence that such disputes ever will be 
settled? The NEA release continues the 
argument over 18. 18 or 10 as the age, and 
over 21, 24, or 26 months as the period of 
military training. All those questions have 
been thrown up by opponents merely to fill 
the air with dust, produce delay, and de¬ 
feat action. 

In the stress of actual war we are fully 
ready to trust our all to the military authori¬ 
ties. But whenever Immediate danger 
seems to lessen, teachersl and preachers by 
the thousands, do-gooders, and Amcrica- 
lasters—all are ready to tell the military Just 
What we need. If our military heads do not 
know what we need, let us replace them; 
but let us forsake the leadership of those 
who mostly know nothing at all about the 
matter, and begin to rely on the experts. 
The supreme tragedy of our democracy to¬ 
day Is not that so many of our people are 
•‘blind mice," but rather that so few of 
us even suspect our blindness. 

! The simple fact Is that we have never 
been prepared for a single one of the wars 
fought since we became a Nation. Had not 
other democracies fought the opposition al¬ 
most to a standstill before we entered, we 
might have been thoroughly beaten In both 
World Wars. I condemn all this quibbling 
and ask that Just once we get ready for war 
In time of peace, after having followed the 
opposite course for 176 years. 

M I believe this Is enough, but sometimes I 
feel that I should love the privilege of hav¬ 
ing my remarks extended a few thousand 
words In the Congressional Record. 

Very respectfully yours. 

Wm. a. Cook. 


Will the President Act? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 14, 1951: 

Will the President Act? 

President Truman has shown that he has 
the determination and the courage to re¬ 
buke insubordination, but the list of unre¬ 
buked improprieties among his associates is 
a growing one. Why does he not deal with 
them with the same forcefulness? 

While applauding Mr. Truman for hla 
handling of the MacArthur problem, the 
Post-Dispatch is bound to deplore his totally 
contrary handling of other problems of per¬ 
sonnel which come within the Presidential 
responsibility. 

Two new problems of this nature have Just 
been added to an already long list. 

There is the MlsslsBlppi Job-selling scan¬ 
dal, involving Paul Dillon, of St. Louis, one¬ 
time lawyer for Capone gangsters. There is 
the case of the White House aide who Is said 
to have tried to persuade Senator Tobey not 


to be too tough on another White House aide 
In the inquiry into the RFC. 

What Is the President going to do about 
these new cases? Is he going to pass them 
by complacently, os he already has done 
with many, with such unfortunate results? 

Of is he going to begin, even though be¬ 
latedly, to make plain to present offenders, 
and to potential futtue offenders, that ethi¬ 
cal laxity in the administration and in the 
party will not be tolerated by him? 

In the Mississippi scandal. Chairman Boyle, 
of the Democratic National Committee, has 
fired National Committeeman Hood, but tes¬ 
timony given to the Senate investigators Im¬ 
plicates members of the State committee as 
well. By sworn testimony not only were Job^ 
bought and sold. By admission of the com¬ 
mittees’ own counsel the committee made It 
a port of Its Ltated policy to exert political 
Influence on the RPC. 

Paul Dillon’s alleged part in helping Hood 
form the pro-Truman committee makes that 
proceeding all the more suspect, and all the 
more damaging to Mr. Truman. Dillon once 
managed a Truman campaign in St. Louis. 
It was he who helped obtain a parole for four 
Capone gangsters—Philip D’Andrea, Paul 
Ricca, Charles Gioe, and Louis Campagna. 
An appellate court, upholding their convic¬ 
tion. had called these men "a ruthless and 
grasping crew of blackmailers whose crimes 
struck at the very heart of society.’’ 

Under these circumstances, does Mr. Tru¬ 
man deem it enough for Chairman Boyle to 
fire the national committeeman from Missis¬ 
sippi? Should not all members of the State 
committee who participated in the sale of 
Federal office, or who countenanced It in 
silence, be replaced with members who can 
be relied upon? And should not the Presi¬ 
dent In clear terms denounce what has gone 
on in Mississippi and pledge every effort to 
expose, halt, and punish all such wrong¬ 
doing in the future? 

In the affair of the White House aides, for¬ 
mer Senator Wheeler, of Montana, says that 
at the request of one of them, David K. Niles, 
he asked Senator Tobey, of New Hampshire, 
*‘not to be too tough" on another of them, 
Donald S. Dawson, who has been mentioned 
as one of the Inner clique exerting political 
Influence on RFC lending policies. 

Did Mr. ’Truman know what Mr. Niles was 
doing? What kind of check is there against 
political manipulations by persons close to 
the President? Does Mr. Truman not think 
that an attempt by one of his aides to sup¬ 
press or tone down evidence in a senatorial 
investigation is grounds for dismissal? 

As the Post-Dispatch said the other day, 
the moral tone of official Washington can 
hardly be expected to rise higher than the 
tone the President sets. Here are two cases 
in which what he does, or falls to do, will 
either put a brake on the deterioration of 
Washington ethics, or permit it to go un¬ 
impeded on its downward way. 

Universal Military Training Necessary to 
Long-Range Security Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
come to the conclusion after much study 
and reflection that we must have UMT 
as part of our long-term policy for our 
national security. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, who has an un¬ 
usual grasp on security problems, had a 
very penetrating article, which expresses 
my views, in the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une on April 16, 1951. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this article, which I hope every 
Member of the House will read: 

Is UMT Necessary? 

Considering how hard It is for the layman 
to understand UMT (universal military 
training), It is, it seems to me, doing re¬ 
markably well In Congress. The reason that 
UMT is so hard to understand Is that it Is 
not needed now, would not and could not 
be put into general operation now, and if 
the world conflict brings us nearer to war, it 
will not be used at all. 

The case for UMT rests on the possibility 
that having rearmed and Improved the bal¬ 
ance of power we may succeed In doing what 
we say we are trying to do—namely, to avert 
a great war. UMT Is designed not for a third 
world war, but for the only alternative to a 
third world war—namely, for an armed truce 
between the two coalitions In which they find 
it possible to coexist. 

UMT, therefore, is designed for a time 
which may or may not come. No one can 
possibly know for certain whether that time 
will or will not come. That is to say a time 
when we are not engaged in ground fight¬ 
ing, as we are now in Korea, when It would be 
sound military policy not to have so big a 
standing Army os we hope to have In 1962; 
when, nevertheless, it would be suicidal folly 
not to be able to enlarge that smaller Army 
quickly in case of trouble. 

It Is fair to say, I think, that the measure 
would pass readily enough, substantially as 
General Marshall wishes it, If it were made 
plainer than It has yet been made that the 
military-manpower bill contains the draft 
and universal mTitary training in one pack¬ 
age because we must be prepared both for 
war and for an armed truce—and that it 
would be exceedingly dangerous not to be 
prepared for both of these contingencies. 

If unhappily war were certain, there would 
be no point in talking about UMT. We 
should rely entirely on the draft to prepare 
for the war and to fight the war. Today, 
and for at least 2 years to come, our task is 
to build up our Armed Forces, which were at 
the level of about 1,400,000 men at the start 
of the Korean war. The level which we are 
aiming at is 3,500,000. This is being done by 
volunteering backed up by the draft. While 
this build-up is going on UMT is not needed. 
The men are being trained In the Army be¬ 
fore they serve in the Army, and when they 
have finished their term of service they will 
remain in the Reserve for some years to come. 
In this period of emergency build-up the 
facilities and the instructors needed to oper¬ 
ate universal military training on any large 
scale are preempted by the Army itself. 

Moreover, though expert opinion is not 
unanimous on this point, it is probable that 
If we are compelled to keep the Armed Forces 
at the level of 3.5UO.OOO men in uniform, then 
probably UMT could not be put Into opera¬ 
tion, nor would UMT be needed with such a 
big standing Army replenished by the draft. 
The drafted men, with their long training 
and service in the Armed Forces and, after 
that, with their 6 or 8 years in the Reserve, 
would be all the military manpower that the 
country—considering Its ocean frontiers— 
could use in the early stages of any war. 

Universal military training is preparation 
for the long pull, the long armed truce which 
Is the best that anybody has reason to hope 
for. II there Is to be a long armed truce, 
the maintenance of a huge standing army 
will become a very serious matter. The 
financial cost to the Government will be 
huge. But that Is almost certainly a com¬ 
paratively minor part of the trouble. The 
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diAerflty will be the young nen In 
the enmpe-—their edMilon end ttoetr en- 
reert interrupted, eepereted from tlMtr fam<- 
lllee and friende, tbelr normal plane to 
marry and rale© famlllei postponed—with 
not enough to do and with no reason to feel 
that what they are doing to urgent and im« 
portant. 

A great standing army, which is not going 
off to war. is—as the Amettoan people have 
always known—dangerous and demoraltoing 
and wasteful. It wUl generate pressures— 
preMure to have a war and get It over with 
or preesure not to have a war and to go home. 
An Amry affecting Congress and public opin¬ 
ion tn this fashion will make it impoBsible 
to carry out a firm and prudent foreign pol¬ 
icy. Universal sadlttexy training to designed 
to train a Reserve for the Armed Forces 
which will permit the standing Army to be 
rectuced—if 2 or 3 years hence when we are 
rearmed, war to not imminent and we are 
in an armed truce. 

The more one stadtos the matter, the more 
impreselva-^o it seeaaed to ave—to the mili¬ 
tary stateamanship of Marahall and Lovett. 
Th^ have understood, as almost everyone 
has. the Imperative necessity of Increasiz^g 
raipMty our immediate military power. They 
have understood, as 1 suppose most of us 
have, that our military power asuet be ca¬ 
pable or rapid expansion beyond the ex¬ 
pansion which is actually undertaken now. 

But they have understood alao, though not 
many understood it at the outset, that they 
must not expand the Mimary Eaublislnnent 
beyond the point of no return—that is to 
say to a side Where it easnot be supported 
indefinitely and where, therefore, a war be¬ 
comes XMceseary before the Military Keiab- 
lisfament detmloratea. It is a very form 
of statesmanship—to hate grasped this and 
to have been able to transiate the Mea istoo 
a concrete military program. But that to 
how and why uutversai military trammg has 
become an inteiral part (ff a sound mtlitary 
policy. 


Letter Frmn a Marine 


SXTENSXON OF RSMAFKS 

OS' 

HON. JOHN W.McCORIUCK 

or MASSACBOffiBTTS 

119 TH£ HOUSS OF mPRSSSRTATnrBS 
Monday, April 16, mi 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permiiskm to extend my renarlui, I 
include a ringftig letter of Affierlcanigm 
addressed by Marine Sfft. Albert Currier 
to all Americans: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe oi April 1, 
1961] 

Lima FaoM a MAam 

(Marine Sgt. Albert Currier, 28-year-old 
Nahant veteran of World War 11, to a 
patient at Chelsea Naval Hospital where he 
has been recovering from severe head wounds 
received while serving with E Company, Sec¬ 
ond Battalion. Seventh Regiment, First Ma¬ 
rine Division at the Choisln Reservoir. 
Korea. Be wrote this letter to parents be¬ 
fore starting convalescent leave which he 
will spend with his wife and three children. 
He tells what the Marine Corps has meant 
to him. He expects to be hospitalised for 
the next year and a lialf. Sergeant Currier’s 
father and two brothers were also marines.) 

Dsar Fathsis anp Mothers of Men Who 
Soon Mat Enter Service: I know it’s tough 
to see your boy leave home to enter military 
service, but, believe me, the forces that 
threaten our American way of life aren’t fool¬ 
ing. Even though you realize this you're 


probably lying awake nights wdndering wimt 
to best for your boy to do. 

Fertwps. as you read this, youll wonder 
how a guy with a hole In hto head can bring 
you any comfort. Well, there’s no getting 
round it, that’s a chance that every man 
takes when called to defend bis country. 

But. sure as shootln’, hto chances for sur¬ 
vival are greater if he belongs to an outfit 
that demands ample training before going 
into combat and teaches hhn, through mind 
and body coordination, to think and act 
quickly. That's what you get in the Marine 
Corps and that’s what paid off at the Choiatn 
Reservoir. There cotrW have been thousands 
more casualties in the strategic withdrawal 
from Hanghum hut for the discipline, unity, 
and teamwork of martnes trained' for leader¬ 
ship. 

tt was that strict discipline throughout 
the ranks that made it possible for the ma¬ 
rines to fight their way out of the icy Com¬ 
munist trap at the reservoir, bringing their 
wounded with them. It was Why they were 
able to salvage men and equipment with the 
exception of useleBS articles of personnel gear 
In the successful though deviate evacua¬ 
tion of Hanghum. 

To be a marine to to learn the meaning 
of comradeship. Take me, for example. 1 
got hit up near the reservoir on top of a 
S.SOO-foot hill. It was November 4, and the 
day before we’d seen our first Chinese Com¬ 
munist, two prisoners in heavy quilted 
clothes who walked into us. I was covering 
our forward observers with harassing fire— 
setting my mortar to the right range when X 
saw a green flash, felt something like a bee 
sting, and that was the last I knew till I 
woke up in the Tokyo General Hospital 6 
days later on the birthday of the Marine 
Corps. 

GETS BEST TRXATMElfT 

But my buddies took cwre of m«. They 
applied wound compreaseB and carried me 
down the hill, on a strstcher, two at a time 
on Fstlef. I don’t know how long it took 
them to get through the thick underbrush 
and shrubbery, but I do know that it took 
3 % hotVB to climb the hill in the first place. 

They turned me in to the aid station, where 
I got blood plaema and had my dressings 
changed. Then they went back to fight. 
Later I got a letter from them with a para¬ 
graph from each gun crew and every guy in 
the platoon signed it. 1 won't part with that 
letter in a hurry. You see, I’m 28, years 
older than most of my buddies, so they used 
to call roe the mother of the outfit. 

To show the kind of medical care that a 
man gets in the Marine Corps, I want to tell 
you that 9 hours after I got bit I was on the 
operating table at Tokyo General Hospital, 
after betaag flown out of the line by helicopter 
to HungiMun Airfield and then by emergency 
flight to Tokyo. 

The wound had c aus e d hemorrhage of the 
brain and 32 fragments of bone were removed 
from the back of my skull. I got 7 pints of 
whole blood and 47 spinal taps. While I 
was unconscious a Gray Lady wrote to my 
wife hi almost the same words I would have 
used myself. Every week while I was on the 
critical list my wife was notified of my 
progress. 

If your hoy joins the Marine Corps, I hope 
he’ll never need the drastic medical treat¬ 
ment I did; but if he does, he’ll get it—the 
best all the way through. He’ll also have 
religious guidance and counsel in personal 
problems from the chaplain of his faith. 
He’ll be taught discipline, manners, and 
morals. And he won’t lack for educational 
opportunities. 

THE OUTFIT XS TOPS 

The Marine Corps Institute offers more 
than 200 correspondence courses, at Govern¬ 
ment expense, earning up to 2 years’ college 
credit. Marine Corps training courses in 
aviation, Diesel engines, photography, radio. 


telegraphy, cooking, boikliig. engtoeerlBg, 
business administration, and other subjects 
fit a man for a civilian job and additional 
Income after retirennent. The higher hto 
rating, the more retirement pay he’ll get. 

Frlde In the Marine Corps, in beUkg a mem¬ 
ber of a tough outfit that has been winning 
battles for 175 years. Is something a man 
never loses. Once a marine, always a ma¬ 
rine; and If you see a man who has served 
in the corps walking down the street In 
civilian clothes, you’ll recognize him. It’s a 
wholesome feeling. 

During the war we were all together in the 
Pacific, all in the Second Marine Dlvtston. 
My brother Bill was the first to go in 1942. 
He served in First Marine Aviation at Mimda. 
Then my dad, Donald H. Currier, volun¬ 
teered at the age of 48. He was the only 
one of us to get wounded—on the Marshall 
Islands. 1 joined up after he did, and then 
my brother Donald H., Jr., came in. 

I saw dad at Pearl Harbor, then went on 
to Saipan and then to Tinian, where I met 
Donald. Prom there I went to Okinawa, and 
after the Japanese surrender served 3% 
months’ occupation duty. I got my dis¬ 
charge from the Marine Corps Reserve that 
year, but reenllsted in the Regulars in 1947. 

My son wants to be a marine, and if he 
was 18 he would be. 

Good luck to you and yqur boy. 


Iraa’t Criois Eay Um e 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J.CALD BOGGS 

OF BBEAWARX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESEHTATIVE8 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record, I in¬ 
clude an article entitled ’Tran’s Crisis 
Explosive,” written by Joseph G. Harri¬ 
son, foreign editor of the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor. 

This article was reprinted as a public 
service by the International Latex Corp., 
of Dover, Del., and appeared in the 
Washington Post on April 3. 1951. 

The International Latex Corp. has cs- 
tabltohed a wide reputation over a perK>d 
of years of public service advertisements 
in order to bring to the attention of the 
public various views and information 
available on many important problems. 

The article is as follows: 

Iran’s Crisis Sxpiosxve 
(By Joseph O. Harrison, foreign editor of the 
Christian Betonos Monitor) 

Most of vast Asia, from its dripping jungles 
to its glacial highlands, is in turmoil. 

Whole nations, peoptes, and Rreaa—some of 
them with cultures thousands of years old— 
are in upheaval, dtocardlng the old, trying the 
new. overthrowing governments, strengthen¬ 
ing democracy, or establishing dlctatorshtps. 

Surprised by the violence of movements 
affecting hundreds of millions of persons, 
the Western World must adapt itself now to 
a new Asia. And it must do so swiftly and 
wisely if it is to save what remains of that 
immenee land mass for democracy and 
progress. 

If there has been any doubt about this, 
It now has been forcefully dtopeUed by the 
recent events in Iran. 

trkmbr-fzne status 

With the assassination of Premier AH 
Razmara and former Minister of Education 
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Abdul Hamid Zanganeh. and the decision of 
the Iranian Parliament to nationalize the 
great Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the situa¬ 
tion in that country has reached trigger-fine 
explosiveness. Upon the outcome of that 
situation could depend no less a thing than 
world peace Itself. 

Lying on the southern borders of the Soviet 
Union and within a few minutes’ flying dis¬ 
tance of the main Russian oil fields, Iran 
Is of great importance for at least two reasons. 
First Is its strategic Importance. If Iran 
should go Communist. Russian Influence 
would reach the Indian Ocean, the Middle 
East would be isolated from India, and the 
whole balance of power In that part of the 
world would shift. 

The second reason la oil—black, thick, 
priceless, and nearly Inexhaustible. Several 
thousand years ago the ancient Iranians 
founded a religious movement called Zo¬ 
roastrianism, based upon the worship of fire, 
which they would kindle from the dark, oily 
ooze which soaked through their country's 
soil. Now, however, that oil is used to fire 
something else—the trucks, tanks, planes of 
the West’s military might. 

CRUCIAL TO RUSSIA 

Yet important as this oil Is to the West— 
It supplies the major portion of Britain's 
home consumption and Is a tremendous dol¬ 
lar earner—It would be even more Important 
to the Soviet Union. Beet estimates are that 
oil production is lagging throughout the 
Communist world, and It is believed that this 
may be one of the reasons Moscow so far has 
avoided a general war. With reserve stocks 
from Iran, Russian hesitancy might possibly 
change. 

As well as any place In the world, Iran 
typifies what the forces of democracy are up 
against In their effort to establish stability 
and to Insure peace. Simply put. Iran Is a 
bewildering compound of unbelievable pov¬ 
erty, stupendous riches, diplomatic Intrigue, 
and hatred for foreigners. 

On one side stands the mass of the peo¬ 
ple—tolling, illiterate, and so poor that they 
are barely able to feed and clothe their chil¬ 
dren. On the other side stands the tiny 
coterie of land owners, industrialists, tribal 
sheiks, and politicians—owning most of the 
land, receiving all the privileges, giving all 
the orders, and monopolizing the country’s 
fabulous wealth. 

TWO SSETKXNO ELEMENTS 

This condition has produced two danger¬ 
ous elements of discord. The first is the 
Communist Tudeh Party, which aims to turn 
the country Into another Soviet satellite. 
The activities of this party gave the United 
Nations Its first crisis when, In the spring of 
1946, Tudehists attempted to set up an Inde¬ 
pendent left-wing state In the Iranian Prov¬ 
ince of Azerbaijan. 

The second dangerous element Is that of 
wild and exaggerated nationalism, which sees 
every foreigner as an enemy and every tie 
with the outside world as exploitation. It 
was this element which caused the assassina¬ 
tion of General Razmara and forced through 
the nationalization of oil. In a way, these 
nationalists are as dangerous as the Tude¬ 
hists. since their activities, If unchecked, 
could produce such economic and political 
chaos as to cause Iran’s internal collapse. 

In other words, conditions In Iran are 
those which produce the muddy waters of 
social and economic discord in which com¬ 
munism has learned to fish with signal suc¬ 
cess. Once roiled, such waters seldom clear 
until at least some of the legitimate de¬ 
mands of the poor and discontented have 
been satisfied. 

While it is true that a few preliminary 
steps have been taken In the direction of 
greater social Justice, such as distribution 
of the royal estates among the needy peas¬ 
ants, only the surface has been scratched 
BO far. 


In the opinion of those who have followed 
Iranian developments most closely, two 
things are needed. 

Fli^ and foremost, the West must avoid 
further antagonizing the nationalists. With 
patience. It seems likely that the national¬ 
ists can be satisfied and the West can obtain 
Iran’s oil. 

After that, it is clear that some new and 
greater contribution must be made to Iran’s 
economic betterment. For many months, 
Iran has sought a $26,000,000 loan from the 
United States—a tiny amount when set 
against today's vast military expenditures. 
When the loan did not materialize, it added 
noticeably to that antiwestern sentiment 
which lies as close to the Iranian surface as 
do the oU deposits—and Is Just as inflam¬ 
mable. 

Iran Is not lost to the West yet. Indeed, 
there is no irresistible reason why it should 
be lost. But events of the past month have 
shown how easy It could be to lose that rich 
and strategic area. Only wisdom, firmness, 
diplomacy, and generosity on the part of the 
West, principally in Washington and Lon¬ 
don. can prevent the Iron curtain from en¬ 
closing that land as It has enclosed so many 
others. 

(Presented as a public service by Inter¬ 
national Latex Corp., Dover, Del.) 


The MacArtkur Cate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorials 
from the State. Columbia, S. C., of April 
13 and 14. 1951: 

[Prom the Columbia (S. C.) State of April 
13, 19511 

The MacArthur Case 
Since General MacArthur Is a military 
man, born and bred, it is hard for us to un¬ 
derstand why he would continue to broad¬ 
cast his views on the international situa¬ 
tion, when his superior In rank had admon¬ 
ished him not to do so. Evidently the gen¬ 
eral was so convinced that his program was 
necessary that he felt he should disregard 
usual military Injunctions. Or, perhaps, 
the general, so long accustomed to being a 
law unto himself, not even returning to this 
country some months ago to testify when 
invited by a Senate committee to do so. had 
begun to think he was not subject to orders. 
As to the whys and wherefores of General 
MacArthur’s attitude, we wouldn’t know. 
We are only speculating. But the fact can¬ 
not be overlooked that he is charged with 
ignoring directives, and if he did, therein 
lies a basic weakness in his case. 

That General MacArthur not only was ex¬ 
pected, but was obligated, to give the coun¬ 
try the benefit of his thinking as to our fu¬ 
ture course in the Far East is not to be de¬ 
nied by any fair person. But if those respon¬ 
sible for our overhead planning felt that 
public utterance of conflicting views by one 
In General MacArthur’s position hindered 
the Nation’s efforts to avoid a third world 
war, then it was reasonable to ask that such 
statements be cleared through Washington. 
If General MacArthur felt he could not com¬ 
ply with this request, he could have freed 
himself from any limitations by asking to be 
relieved. And we don’t understand why he 


didn’t do so and beat the President to the 
draw. 

As to whether the MacArthur plan or the 
Washington plan is the better way to pre¬ 
vent a third world war is not a question to 
be settled by public debate. But in forming 
policies, authority must be placed in some 
hand, and the Constitution gives this su¬ 
preme command to the President, whether 
or not he be an able military man. However, 
a wise executive in any field seeks, and takes, 
sound advice from competent people. We 
hope President Truman availed himself of 
the counsel of such men as General Mar¬ 
shall, Chief of Staff Collins, and others be¬ 
fore determining upon a course. 

The debate will rage for years as to whether 
General MacArthur should have been re¬ 
lieved. And there will always be differences 
of opinion in the matter. But for the mo¬ 
ment, the question is academic. General 
MacArthur is no longer In command, and 
the President Is not going to reverse him¬ 
self and reinstate him. 

General Rldgway. a competent officer of 
wide experience, is the man charged now 
with the responsibility of leading our troops 
in Korea and directing Japanese affairs. It 
is an almost superhuman task that has been 
assigned him, to take over where General 
MacArthur, with years in the Orient, has 
left off. But General Rldgway’s shoulders 
are broad, and we believe he is competent 
to assume the multipost role which has been 
thrust upon him so suddenly. 

When General MacArthur returns to the 
States there will be much to-do over him. 
He likely will be the center of demonstra¬ 
tions. The public will line up for and against 
him. He will be spoken of as the Republican 
candidate for President, and might get the 
nomination. All of which is all right. This 
Is a free country and we should have free 
expression. But this is all right only so long 
as the dispute does not hamper us in our war 
effort. Personalities must be placed second 
when a country is fighting for its existence. 

fProm the Columbia (S. C.) State of April 14 
1061] 

No Place pob Politics 
One unfortunate angle to the MacArthur 
removal is that already it Is taking on a 
political aspect, and this is no time for a 
partisan line-up on foreign policy. 

The Republicans are leading the denuncia¬ 
tion of the President. They are even talk¬ 
ing of instituting impeachment proceedings, 
but on what ground it is not clear. Demo¬ 
crats of the national hue are lining up be¬ 
hind Mr. Truman. And a merry war of party 
accusations is in full rage. This Is to be re¬ 
gretted. The MacArthur case should be ar¬ 
gued on Its merits, and on Its merits only. 

If General Ridgway proves to the leader 
that those who know him expect him to be; 

If he does as well as chief of the Par East¬ 
ern Command as he did as general of the 
Eighth Army, the fury will In comparatively 
short time be spent. But if there is a turn 
for the worse in Korea, and the interna¬ 
tional situation elsewhere does not look so 
good, MacArthur’s stock will rise, and Tru¬ 
man will be blamed for the course the war 
has taken. 

As the State sees it, this is no time for 
wild talk, incrimination, and relncrlmlna- 
tlon. It Is a time for calm decision. Like or 
dislike of either Truman or MacArthur 
should aave no place in the appraisal of the 
drastic action which removed with one stroke 
of the pen an honored general from all of 
his commands. 

If General MacArthur failed to respect the 
admonitions of his superior officer, the Pres¬ 
ident. and persisted In making statements 
which embarrassed Washington in its deal¬ 
ings with other countries, he courted repri¬ 
mand and possibly removal. Perhaps that 
was his way of making his point. We don't 
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know. On the other hand. If. as one of his 
chief aides declared, the general disobeyed 
no directives, the specific cause of removal 
Is not so clear. But this much is certain: 
The President, acting either on his own or 
with advice of consultants, decided he 
thought General MacArthur's attitude was 
hurting the country's chances of remaining 
out of a third world war. and. justifiably 
or unjustifiably, ordered the general to turn 
his duties over to someone else. Mr. Tru- 
ni'n having acted, General MacArtimr is out, 
but our problems in the Far East and else¬ 
where are still with ue.: This it would be 
fatal to forget. 

To show how the argument is becoming 
an Interparty one, Senator Wbcbst In reply¬ 
ing to the President spoke not as an indi¬ 
vidual Senator incensed over what had oc- 
cured but as the Senate’s Republican leader. 
He made no effort to conceal his partisan 
approach. 

If the defense effort has been set back, 
as many contend, by MaoArthur’s removal. 
It wlU be further set back if our foreign 
relations are put on a partisan, rather than 
a bipartisan, basis. The good of the coun¬ 
try must be put above the 1982 election. 


DiiBugial of GcmtoI MacArdmr 


EXTENSION OF REMARB3 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or ninrou 

m THE HOtTSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have wondered how long the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States. Commander 
In Chief, would tolerate the disobedience 
of General of the Army MacArthur to 
the orders of his superiors and his dis¬ 
regard of the policies of our Nation and 
as approved by the United Nations and 
all of our leaders. 

In the past few days I have inserted 
in the Rjecord, for the Information of the 
House and the country, several articles, 
editorials, and comments of several out¬ 
standing recognized international au¬ 
thorities. Today I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to insert in the Ricori) an article 
by Wallace Deuel which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 15 that 
clearly sets forth the willful disregard 
of General MacArthur on four occasions, 
to assurances given to the emissary of 
the President, W. Averell Harrlman, to 
Chief of Stair General Collins, and to 
the President himself who, for and in 
the interest of peace, traveled thousands 
of miles to confer with General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Consequently. I cannot under¬ 
stand why many people fail to realize 
that it is not a question between Presi¬ 
dent Truman and General MacArthur 
as Individuals but one involving the au- 
tl.ority of the office of the Presidency 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that this 
situation has arisen ir willful disregard 
of orders and purposely made to create 
a political issue, in cooperation with and 
upon the insistence of the Republican 
leaders and newspapers. Mr. Deuel's 
article follows, and 1 also include an 


Associated Press report captioned 'Vati¬ 
can paper backs Truman firing of Mac**: 
IFirom tiM WMhingtoB Bttr of April 15. 

1951] 

CowmtTtmowAL DxvxRoir ov Fowms Fnnms 
nr TtuiiAir-MAoAknnA Rottusb—P knroi- 
pLz l8 Often More Honobed xn Breach 
than xn Practice—Other MxLXTARxen Have 
Raxbsd lEEtm 

(By Wsllaot Deuel) 

The Natlon’f meet coloxXul and meet oon- 
troverslal aexUor Eoldler tried to defy the 
Coziatltutlon this week—and failed. 

President Truman relieved General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur of his command 
for prolong and repeated flouting of orders 
and replaced him with Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Rldgway. 

Republicans, who have long been partial to 
MacArthur—ae he has sometimes seemsd to 
be to them—sprang to hia defense, the gen¬ 
eral prepared to come home to state his case, 
and the coxmtry was plxinged into a bitter 
controversy. 

The final outcome and consequences of 
these dramatic events remained uncertain 
at week's exkl. At least one towering fact 
emerged out of all the fire and fury, how¬ 
ever: 

This fact is that President Truman has re¬ 
asserted the constitutional principle of the 
supremacy of the civilian authority of the 
Republic over the military. 

HONOaiD IN BREACH 

It has sometimes seemed, during the past 
decade or more, that this principle has been 
more honored In the breach than in the ob¬ 
servance. 

Enjoying vast powers, and checked by few 
lets or hindrances, some of America's strong- 
willed generals and admirals have tended 
to act as though they were answerable to no 
superior authority, civil or military. Disci¬ 
pline. to these men, has appeared to be 
something which they impo^ on others, 
but which was not to be imposed on them. 
There has been no one. it has seemed at 
times, who could command the commanders. 

"The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the 
United States,” the Constitution provides. 
Some generals have not obeyed. 

The Constitution also makes the President 
primarily responsible for the ooxiduct of the 
country’s foreign relations, too, but some 
generals have not paid conspicuous heed to 
this provision either. 

General MacArthur has finally forced this 
constitutional Issue of the powers of the 
Presidency. 

MacArthur has been a proud and imperious 
man all his life, and he has been Increasingly 
intransigent since the end of World War H. 
He has outdone even himself, however, since 
the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

The drama of bis defiance during this lat¬ 
ter period has played itself out In a prologue 
and four acts—up to now. 

PBOLOOUS 

The curtain rose on the prologue early in 
August, when MacArthur flew to Formosa, 
last precarious foothold of the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist regime of Generalissimo Chlang 
Kai-shek, to discuss plans for the island’s 
defexue. 

The military dispositions which Mac¬ 
Arthur made are still offloial secrets. In ad¬ 
dition to making these arrangements, how¬ 
ever, the general also did two other things 
which, far from remaining secret, attracted 
world-wide and not altogether indulgent 
notice: 

He kissed Mme. Chiang’s hand (notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the hand was gloved 
at the time) and he uttered spirited and 


martial sentiments about Formosa, the Chi¬ 
nese civil war, communism, and world policy 
In general. 

The Chinese Nationalists exploited these 
statements to the tttmost. They also inti¬ 
mated that MacArthur had gone much fur¬ 
ther, in secret conversatloxu, and had prom¬ 
ised them support above and beyond any 
contemplated by American policy. 

This all caused some unease in Washing¬ 
ton. and It caused even greater unease among 
America's friends and allies. 

The United States had U. N. sanction, and 
it bad allies. In what It was doing In Korea, 
but it had neither in what it was doing In 
Formosa. There, America was alone. Its 
ailles, indeed, heartily disapproved of Amer¬ 
ica’s Chlxia policy. The United States 
might completely isolate itself in the world 
if it did what MacArthtir seemed to propose 
should he done. 

President Truman decided there was some 
danger that MacArthur might have mis¬ 
taken what American national policy was. 
Accordingly, he eent W. Averell Harrlman, 
special White House adviser on foreign af¬ 
fairs. on a mission to explain matters to the 
gexierel. 

Mr. Barriman returned to Waahington, in 
due course, full of assurances. AU was in 
order, he eald. MacArthur understood what 
policy Eras and would, of course, respect It. 
The general Is a soldiery said Mr. Harrlman; 
he will do what he ie told. 

The prologue of the drama ended on this 
traiMiulllixiiig note. 

Hardly were Mr. Harriixian’s shirts back 
from the laundry, however, when General 
MacArthur demonstrated that he could not 
have paid too close attention to what the 
White House emissary had said. For the cur¬ 
tain now roes on the general’s first virtually 
open defiance of the President. 

ACT X 

Mr. Truman had proclaimed that the 
United States bad no seMah interests In For¬ 
mosa, and no aggressive designs on it. This 
country had ixitervened In the island only 
temporarily and only to neutralize it, the 
President had said—to protect the flank of 
the forces fighting in Korea, and to prevent 
the spread of the conflict. The future status 
of the island could be determined only by 
international agreement after peace had 
been restored. 

This policy was not to MacArthur's liking, 
and he opposed it in official recommenda¬ 
tions to hie superiors in WashlngUxn. The 
general was overruled, however. The pol¬ 
icy would stand, he was informed, and must 
be upheld. 

But MacArthur refiased to uphold It. On 
the contrary, he appealed to pubUc opinion 
agalnat his superiors. 

He sent a message to the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, then in convention assembled in 
Chicago, in which he repeated the same argu¬ 
ments against the national policy which his 
superiors had rejected. Some of the argu¬ 
ments were even stated in the same language 
in the message as that in which they had 
been stated in the recommexidations. 

American policy. General MacArthur said, 
must be aggressive. *rbe whole Pacific must 
be an American moat. 

Formoea, he ineisted, was an essential link 
in an “island chain” from which ”we can 
dominate with air power every Aaiatlc port 
from Vladivostok to Singapore.” America 
must, accordingly, retain control of the ie- 
land indefinitely, for the purposes of this 
countxy’e own national security. 

The arguments of those who differed with 
him were "fallacious and threadbare,” Mac¬ 
Arthur said, and were marked by "hypocrisy 
and sophistry.” It was unfortunate that 
these arguments had "confused snd de¬ 
luded” many individuals “distant from the 
actual scene.” 
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The general sent a large number of ad¬ 
vance copies of this remarkable statement 
to friends and acquaintances in the United 
States, and to a wide assortment of editors, 
but he did not send any to the State De¬ 
partment, the Pentagon, or the White House. 
Official Washington learned about the mes¬ 
sage from newspapermen shortly before it 
was due to be released. 

President Truman was Intensely annoyed. 
He immediately ordered MacArthur to with¬ 
draw his message. The general complied. 
The message could not be suppressed, how¬ 
ever. It was already in the hands of too 
many people. It was published on August 
28. 

American policy thus was again frustrated, 
American pledges were again made suspect, 
and America’s allies were again alarmed and 
alienated. 

The President nevertheless made another 
effort to keep the peace with MacArthur. 
He sent the general a message praising him 
for his military accomplishments and ex¬ 
plaining once again, with conspicuous tact, 
what American policy in Asia was and why 
he had had to ask that the general’s mes¬ 
sage be withdrawn. Ooncral MacArthur 
seemed to accept the President’s position 
and once again harmony seemed to reign. 

Once again the curtain fell on a peace¬ 
ful note. All seemed well, or at least reason¬ 
ably well. 

ACT u 

Yet misgivings may have lingered in the 
President's mind. In any event, Mr. Tru¬ 
man flew to Wake Island on October 12 for 
a personal visit with MacArthur. 

There were conferences In which other 
officials took part, and the President and 
the general talked privately for an hour as 
well. Mr. Triunan returned to the United 
States on October 16, professedly as full of 
confldencc and good will as Mr. Harriman 
was previously. 

The President paid stirring public tributes 
to MacArthur, and proclaimed that all was 
and would be well. He denounced a reporter 
who asked him at a press conference on 
October 19 if he and the general were now 
in agreement. It was outrageous even to 
raise such a question, the President angrily 
declared. 

This was not, of course, an answer to the 
question which the reporter had asked. 
Were the President and the general in agree¬ 
ment or were they not? Perhaps the Presi¬ 
dent wasn’t sure himself. 

But If there were any doubts in Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s mind, they were soon dispelled. 

ACT nx 

In November General MacArthur launched 
an offensive which was to destroy such of 
the enemy’s remaining forces as could be de¬ 
stroyed and drive the rest out of the country. 

This was to be an "end the war" offensive. 
'T want to make good on my statement that 
they (the U. N. troops) are going to eat their 
Christmas dinner at home,’’ the general said. 

But the offensive ended in tragedy. The 
Chinese Communists intervened in Korea on 
a massive scale, and threw the U. N. forces 
reeling back to below the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

This was a military disaster, but not yet 
a political one. MacArthur. however, now 
threatened to turn the defeat into a political 
disaster too. 

There was some public criticism of the 
general’s conduct of the "end the war’’ of¬ 
fensive, and some questioning as to whether 
he should have undertaken it at all. Mac¬ 
Arthur reacted with characteristically fierce 
resentment. 

"Never was a man so sorely tried." he ex¬ 
claimed, and he made a whole series of public 
pronouncements in which he blamed the 
defeat in Korea on Washington and on the 
United Nations. 


He blamed them for not warning him that 
the Chinese Communists would intervene. 
He blamed them for denying him authority 
to bomb Manchuria. He said that the limita¬ 
tions imposed on him were unprecedented In 
military annals. 

General MacArthur also asked that he be 
allowed to use Chinese Nationalist troops In 
Korea, and he said yet once again that It 
was necessary to destroy world communism 
In Asia. 

There was much sympathy for MacArthur 
at this juncture of affairs. But the course 
of action he was advocating was contrary to 
the best military judgment in Washington. 
It was contrary to national policy. It was 
contrary to repeated assurances as to Amer¬ 
ican Intentions which this Go-»ernment had 
proclaimed to the world. It was contrary to 
the policies of America’s principal friends 
and allies. It was contrary to MacArthur’s 
instructions. 

Once again the general seemed to be con¬ 
firming Communist charges that the United 
States had embarked on a policy of aggres¬ 
sion in the Far East, and once again he 
alarmed and alienated America's allies. 

This was the third occasion in 3 months 
on which the general had undertaken pub¬ 
licly, contrary to the orders of his Com¬ 
mander in Chief, to reverse the Nation’s for¬ 
eign policy. The President, however, still 
tried to keep the peace with his commander. 

Publicly, Mr. Truman stoutly defended 
General MacArthur against his critics, and 
even privately he limited himself to directing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to admonish the 
general to clear future military and foreign 
policy Utterances with his superiors. Cate¬ 
gorical instructions to this effect went to 
MacArthur on December 6. 

Washington also sent Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, to the Par East 
to confer with General MacArthur and, 
among other things, to request him to pay 
more heed to orders and advice from the 
Capital. 

General Collins returned as optimistic as 
Mr. Hairiman and the President had been 
after their conferences with MacArthur. He 
had just as little Justification for his cheery 
mood as the President and Mr. Harriman had 
had for theirs, as events were once more 
to prove. 

ACT IV 

’The fourth and thus far final act of the 
drama opened March 20. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on that day sent 
MacArthur a message informing him that 
the United States was planning, in coopera¬ 
tion with other United Nations members, to 
make a new cease-fire proposal to the Chinese 
Communists. The Joint Chiefs asked the 
general to send them any comment he might 
care to make on this proposal. 

General MacArthur did not reply to the 
Joint Chiefs’ request. Instead, on March 24, 
he made a cease-fire proposal of his own. 
In it he threatened that the U. N, might at¬ 
tack the Chinese mainland if Peiping did not 
stop Ljhting in Korea. 

General MacArthur followed this up with 
a second stirring manifesto which he gave 
out the next day. 

This 48-hour period of March 24 and 25 
was the point of no return in the general’s 
destiny. The action of the drama now 
quickened. 

On March 24 the Joint Chiefs sent Mac¬ 
Arthur a new admonition: 

"The President has directed," they in¬ 
formed him, "that your attention be called 
to his order as transmitted December 6, 1950. 
In view of the information given you March 
20, 1951, any further statements by you must 
be coordinated as prescribed in the order of 
December 6.” 

"Must?" This reminder had no more ef¬ 
fect than the original order had had. 


On April 6, Representative Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin, JB., Republican, of Massachusetts, House 
minority leader, read on the floor of the 
House a letter General MacArthur had writ¬ 
ten him insisting yet once again that world 
communism must be fought in Asia, and 
fought now—as, indeed, the general said he 
was doing. 

On the same day, the London Dally Tele¬ 
graph published an interview which it said 
General MacArthur had given its military 
correspondent and in which the general was 
quoted ns saying much the same things he 
had written to Representative Mabtin, but 
in even more intransigent tones and terms. 

There was to be one more Incident before 
the denouement. The magazine Freeman 
published a message from General MacArthur 
to one of its editors In which the general as¬ 
serted that 120,000 South Korean troops had 
been released from combat duty by "politi¬ 
cal’’ decisions beyond his authority. 

The clear Implication was that this action 
had been taken against MacArthur’s wishes, 
and that it had unduly weakened his forcc.s. 

In fact, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pro¬ 
posed providing arms for these troops, and 
for a considerable larger number in addition, 
for the purpose of maintaining them In the 
field in Korea, but MacArthur had recom¬ 
mended that the arms be given to the Japa¬ 
nese national police reserve Instead. 

It was only now. finally and at long last, 
that the President took decisive action 
against his contumacious commander. Mr. 
Truman acted in the only manner which re¬ 
mained possible if any action was to be 
taken at all; He relieved General MacArthur* 
of his command, told the world why he was 
doing so, and published some of the evidence 
in the case. 

General MacArthur’s challenge to the con¬ 
stitutional authority of the President has 
been so spectacular that some shrewd ob¬ 
servers think the general has deliberately 
forced the climax which was reached this 
week. He was determined to achieve either 
Rb!^olute authority or a sensational martyr¬ 
dom, in this view. 

The martyrdom, if that should be his lot, 
would be peculiarly poignant if General Mac¬ 
Arthur should appear to fall victim to for¬ 
eigners. politicians, diplomats, and other 
such unloved persons, and the general has 
sought to formulate the issue In these terms. 
The more raucous of his admirers echo and 
outdo him in this claim. 

In fact, however, the Issue la between 
MacArthur and the Constitution of the 
United States. The Issue is whether the 
civilian Commander in Chief is to exercise 
effective authority over the military. 

This would be the issue even if there were 
Important disagreements between America 
and Its principal allies and associates on the 
fundamentals of the policy which the gen¬ 
eral has defied, or between the Pentagon and 
the White House. But there are no such 
disagreements, so far as the duly constituted 
authorities are concerned. 

Tliicre is a clear consensus among these 
authorities, both military and civilian, that 
the challenge of world communism must be 
met in the first instance in Europe, not in 
Asia. 

There is a clear consensus, furthermore, 
that the Communist challenge must be met, 
so long as conceivably possible, by means 
short of general war—and that there is a fair 
chance that it can be met successfully by 
such means. 

The tree nations must seek to localize any 
and every conflict which may break out, in 
this judgment. Above all, they must avoid, 
at almost any cost, being drawn into a major 
war on the mainland of Asia. 

If general war is to come, then it must 
come only because the Communists are de¬ 
termined it must come, and force it on the 
world. The free nations must not start it. 
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And again, If general oomee, the primary 
effort to win it muat be made in Xurope, not 
Asia. 

ThU country^a constitutional authorltiea 
also agree with those of most of the rest of 
the free world In their attitude toward Mac- 
Arthur's policy acts and utterances of the 
past 9 months. 

They do not mean and do not Intend to 
be overruled and reversed by any single in¬ 
dividual. Least of all do they mean or in¬ 
tend to be overruled and reversed by the 
open defiance of a general who. no matter 
how great a field marshal he may be. they 
have finally, reluctantly, and regretfully 
concluded is dangerously mistaken In his 
thinking and dangerously unsuited in tem¬ 
perament for the great responsibilities which 
always must accompany great authority. 

[Prom the Chicago Sim-Tlmes of April 14, 
1961] 

Vatican Paper Backs Truman Fuiing or Mao 

Vatican City. —Oeservatore Romano's news 
commentator said Saturday, President Tru¬ 
man’s dismissal of General MacArthur pro¬ 
claims a "desire for peace, not by words, but 
by a decisive act->one that might even be 
against his own popularity." 

The comment—^by Giorgio Luigi Bernuc- 
ci—was the first on MacArthur to appear in 
the Vatican newspaper that usually reflects 
the opinion of Pope Pius xn. 

Bernucci pointed out that some commen¬ 
tators had observed that the Korean situa- 
e tion would not be altered by the general’s 
recall, but only if the United Nations de¬ 
sire to negotiate met a similar willingness on 
the part of Peiping. 

"But," said the Osservatore writer. "Mac¬ 
Arthur remained the eEpression of that pol¬ 
icy that held all further diplomatic effort to 
be useless and thought that the decision 
could be obtained only by military success— 
in practice, war against China with all the 
risks that could come from it." 


liTiliBc World War 1117 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES I. DOLUVER 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I Include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the United States 
News and World Report lor April 20, 
1951: 

iNvmNO WoRU> War HI? 

(By David Lawrence) 

One issue transcends all others in the con¬ 
troversy that has risen over the removal of 
General MacArth'^r as the United Nations 
Commander in the Far East. 

It is whether this sensational step will be 
construed by the Politburo in Moscow as a 
sign of strength or of weakness. WiU not 
the very circumstances under which the 
general was relieved of his command encour¬ 
age the aggressors and lead them to extend 
their bold adventures in different parts of 
the world? 

General MacArthur has been the symbol 
of a determined resistance against Com¬ 
munist aggression—a symbol of the use of 
total force against an unscrupulous enemy. 
His removal amounts to a political restric¬ 
tion upon the right of a military commander 
to fight the enemy with a maximum use of 
air power directed to any part of adjacent 
enemy territory. 


Instead of fighting a war to win, we are to 
drag along in a stalemate In Korea-«we ve 
to i^ht without a decision or a second front 
In Asia to harass our enemies. For months 
and maybe years, our troops will be sub¬ 
jected to recurrent attacks, while the Chinese 
Communists, aided by Russian supplies and 
equipment, continuously pour their man¬ 
power into the Korean Peninsula and stead¬ 
ily Increase our casualty lists. 

The American is not one accustomed to 
fighting with his hands tied behind his 
back. Several hundred Russian Jet planes 
attacked our air force last week In what the 
news dispatches described as "the greatest 
Jet battle in history." Yet Mr. Truman says 
we must not attack the bases from which 
these Jets came. If the Commander in Chief 
in Washington, however, calls for a limited 
war and wants it fought that way. every 
soldier and sailor and airman must obey. 
Certainly the President has a constitutional 
right to secure compliance with his orders 
and to remove General MacArthur. Simi¬ 
larly. the general now has a right as an 
American cltiaen in a democracy to accept 
that dismissal and carry his case to the 
country. 

If we are to grow technical, Congress, too, 
has some constitutional rights. It can im¬ 
peach President Truman not only for carry¬ 
ing on a war In Korea without a declaration 
of war by Congress, but primarily for falling 
to let our troops fight the enemy with all 
the weapons at their command. We already 
have had 60,000 casualties in 9 months— 
more than we had in the first full year of 
World War n. 

The debate will go on for a long time now. 
It will, regrettably, become political. ’The 
President may have satisfied Britain, hut he 
has split America. He has destroyed the bi¬ 
partisan approach to foreign policy which 
we had a right to hope for. Certainly Mac¬ 
Arthur was entitled to a personal hearing 
before any order of dismissal was Issued. 

Meanwhile, what do the Russians think? 

They read that our Department of State 
on March 20 requested MacArthur to agree 
to deploy his troops in such a way as to 
avoid "any advance with major forces north 
of thirty-eighth parallel" and yet to "permit 
sumclent freedom of action for next few 
weeks to provide security for United Nations 
forces and maintain contact with enemy," 
BO as to give time "to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiations that 
may develop." 

They read the speech of the American 
President publicly confessing his fear of en¬ 
raging the new master of Asia—Communist 
Imperialism. 

’They read also that the Labor government 
in Great Britain is proposing to placate the 
Communist Chinese by turning over Formosa 
to them. 

They read that the British Government not 
only wonts Communist China admitted to 
the United Nations but to sit as a partner 
at the treaty conferences which are to deter¬ 
mine the fate of the Japanese people. 

If this doesn't all add up to appeasement, 
then the Kremlin doesn’t have any interpre¬ 
tive brains, doesn’t know the difference be¬ 
tween a cringing, craven attitude and a 
forthright, courageous position. 

England says; "Appease in Asia and save 
Europe." 

MacArthur says: "Appease in Asia and you 
lose Europe." 

’Truman says, in effect: "Don’t appease but 
also don’t fight with all your might—the 
enemy might get mad." 

The average American will say: "Appease 
anywhere, show weakness to a bandit or a 
buUy, and you're lost. To keep on saying 
you’re afraid to go into a big fight will only 
invite attack from the other fellow." 

We must now increase even more our mili¬ 
tary strength. To diminish our armament 
and reward the aggressor for his aggression 
by admitting Red China into the U. N.—as 


the British advocate—is just to Invite world 
war HZ. Ohamberlaln, by his compromise 
at Munich, invited World War U. It could 
be that, in beginning to yield step by step 
to the British policy. President Ituman— 
with the best intentions in the world to do 
the very opposite—has committed us to fight¬ 
ing world war XH both In .\sla and Europe. 


pBblic»AtsiitaB€« PrafiaiM 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSBNTA’nVBS 
Monday, April 16, 1951 
■oun SnSOLUTXON sv, submrtxd by thx house 

OP REPaXSENTAnVES OP THE SIXTY-BSVXNTH 

OEMXRAL ASSEMBLY OP TBB STAYS OP ILLINOIS 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the lower 
house of the Illinois State Legislature 
has for some time last past carried on an 
investigation on behalf of the State of 
Illinois in order to determine accurately 
the facts pertaining to the public-assist¬ 
ance program operated by the State in 
conjunction with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

The lower house of the State Legisla¬ 
ture In Illinois is in favor of amending 
the public assistance code of Illinois and 
thereby make available to public inspec¬ 
tion a list of names of all recipients of 
public assistance in each county of the 
State. 

It is conceded that such an amend¬ 
ment ic in conflict with the present Fed¬ 
eral law. 

I call attention to the language of the 
resolution which follows and, under 
unanimous consent, extend the resolu¬ 
tion in the Appendix of the Record, to 
wit: 

House Resolution 37 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
by amendment to the Federal Social Secu¬ 
rity Act has provided that information and 
records concerning applicants for and recipi¬ 
ents of assistance under public-assistance 
programs operated by the various States in 
conjunction with the Federal Government 
under provisions of the Social Security Act 
Shall be limited to purposes directly con¬ 
nected with the administration of these pro¬ 
grams; and 

Whereas this injunction of secrecy Imposed 
on the States by said amendment to the 
Federal Social Security Act Is a matter which 
causes great public concern and Is directly 
responsible for numerous Injustices, abuses, 
and fraud by permitting many Individuals 
not actually in need to receive assistance and 
to escape detection because of the stringent 
regulations guarding the names of recipients 
of public assistance, thus creating dissatis¬ 
faction with the public-welfare program In 
many communities of the State; and 

Whereas said secrecy provision violates the 
fundamental principle that any expenditure 
of public funds should be subject to public 
audit; and 

Whereas members of the General Assembly 
of the State of ZUinols repeatedly have ex¬ 
pressed themselves as favoring an amend¬ 
ment to the Public Assistance Code of Illi¬ 
nois which would make available to public 
Inspection and sound use a list of names of 
all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with the 
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Federal Social Security Act and would result 
In loss of Federal funds for public-assistance 
purposes; and 

Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $8,840,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year ending June 30, 1050, while 
less than $3 out of every $100 collected from 
the people of Illinois was returned to the 
State of Illinois in so-called Federal aid for 
all purposes: Therefore be It 

Resolved hy the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-seventh General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we go on record as 
recommending to the Congress of the United 
States that legislation be enacted at the ear¬ 
liest possible date amending pertinent sec¬ 
tions of the Federal Social Security Act in 
such a manner that State legislative bodies 
desiring to do so would be permitted to re¬ 
move restrictions in State laws concealing the 
Identity of public-assistance recipients and 
to provide that a list of the names of all re¬ 
cipients of assistance be available for public 
inspection in a proper public office; and be 
It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-second 
Congress and to each United States Senator 
and Representative from Illinois. 

Adopted by the house March 28. 1951. 

Warren L. Ward, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Fred W. Ruegg. 

Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Unacceptable Explanation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Joplin Globe of April 13, 
1951: 

Unacceptable Explanation 

In his radio address to the Nation 
Wednrsfiny night. President Truman at¬ 
tempted to Justify his summary dismissal 
of General MacArthur by explaining that the 
general Is not In agreement with United 
States and UN policy In the Par East. 

Even If one grants that this is true, it by 
no means will be deemed a sufficient excuse 
by Mac Arthur's admirers and supporters for 
the harsh and spectacular method used in 
ousting the general from all hU commands. 

But it is also true that millions are by no 
means convinced United States and UN pol¬ 
icy as President Truman outlined it has 
been clear enough heretofore for General 
MacArthur or anybody else to understand 
Just what it is or has been. 

Merely to plead that we want no third 
world war Is no explanation for the uncere¬ 
monious firing of MacArthur. Nobody wants 
a third world war. Certainly MacArthur 
doesn’t. But neither he nor millions of oth¬ 
ers are ready to accept a back-down from 
the position taken by the United States and 
the UN last June as the only safe recipe for 
avoiding a third world war. 

Such a hack-down is exactly what is pro¬ 
posed by the Asia policy as described by 
President Truman Wednesday night. 

When he directed MacArthur to use 
United States military forces to challenge 
the aggression of North Koreans last June 
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the Idea was that the free natione of the 
world must make all of Korea safe for free¬ 
dom. Now the President and his advisers 
are apparently convinced we cannot do this; 
that the best out is to accept a compromise 
that will leave the North Koreans at the 
thirty-eighth parallel to ready themselves 
for another march into South Korea at some 
future date. 

Is it surprising General MacArthur would 
be dissatisfied with any such conclusion to 
a war that has alraady cost the United 
States more than 50,000 casualties? He Is 
the type that believes In finishing a Job. He 
doesn’t accept defeat, partial or complete, 
with complacency, which is the major ex¬ 
planation for his great popularity with so 
many Americans. And which also is a ma¬ 
jor and sufficient reason why he should never 
have been subjected to the outrageous 
treatment he has been accorded. 


General MacArthur’s Dismissal 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

H0N.J0HNA.McGUIRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16. 1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to insert in the Record an editorial that 
rppeared in the New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register April 11. 1951, which 
reflects an unbiased and mature reac¬ 
tion to the removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

I am proud to see the New Haven 
Register join the great majority of the 
responsible press of the country by en¬ 
dorsing the action of President Truman: 

General MacArthur’s Dismissal 

It had to happ>en. 

President Truman’s decision to remove 
General MacArthur from the Supreme Com¬ 
mand In the Far East Involving not merely 
tlie war in Korea but also the supreme com¬ 
mand In the whole Asiatic area and the 
occupation of Japan was determined upon, 
no doubt, after the most serious considera¬ 
tion. The policies of the President and of 
General MacArthur were clearly divergent. 
The general had merely a military situation 
to consider; the President had both the mili¬ 
tary and the diplomatic situation to pass 
upon. 

Under the Constitution the President is 
declared to be the Commander in Chief of 
our military forces. However wise the atti¬ 
tude of General MacArthur in deciding upon 
a total all-out war in the Far East and that 
of the President In proceeding more cau¬ 
tiously, taking Into consideration the views 
of our allies In Europe and in the United 
Nations, the decision was up to the Presi¬ 
dent and to the President alone. General 
MacArthur could not be permitted to assume 
the dual role. 

Whether in the course of events the Presi¬ 
dent or General MacArthur is right as to 
the policy that should be pursued, it was 
certainly not up to the general to decide. 
He necessarily could not know all the facts 
and It was his duty to fall In line with the 
instructions he received, whether they 
seemed to him wise or not. 

This leaves the situation very unclear. 
For a long time the American public has 
been deeply divided In Its opinion as to what 
our policy In this whole world crisis should 
be. The American public has been restless 
under what has appeared to be a policy of 
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Indecision In our national leadership, an 
Indecision made more evident by divergent 
political views expressed in Washington. For 
a time at least, this apparent indecision must 
continue for the simple reason that It would 
be most unwise from any standpoint to let 
the Russians know Just what our ultimate 
plans are to be. They will not know now 
whether they have got to prepare for a long 
war in Asia or in the Middle East or in the 
Balkans or In Western Europe. What they 
do know now is that plans are being made 
to cope with aggression wherever it may 
seem to be most threatening and to meet it 
there, not merely with all the power we can 
command, but with the fullest cooperation 
of the countries in Western Europe and our 
allies In the United Nations, to whom we 
are committed and whose opinions and 
Judgment we are naturally called upon to 
consider If we are to preserve that unity 
which is essential to a final accomplishment 
of our aims. While the American people are 
naturally most anxious to know what our 
policy Is to be, they should, In our opinion, 
exercise the greatest patience and not par¬ 
ticipate in any political maneuvering that 
should make It necessary to let the Rueslans 
know what to expect. 

In the meantime—and, in fact, that has 
been true from the very beginning—the most 
unwise and unpatriotic course at the moment 
would be to force a disclosure to the Russians 
of what they may have to meet. Let us keep 
them guessing. We should proceed as rap¬ 
idly as possible in our military and industrial 
preparations so that If and when a more 
immediate crisis or threat of aggression 
should develop it can be promptly and ef¬ 
fectively dealt with. 


Rubber Exports 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Congressional Record, I include 
two announcements as recorded. 

A number of my colleagues have dis¬ 
cussed matters related to the following 
announcements, and some of them asked 
me to secure information for the Record 
50 the questions could be pinpointed: 

The Board of Trade announced last night 
that licenses will be required from April 9 
for the export of raw gutta-percha, raw 
natural rubber, Including crepe, and natural 
rubber latex, to all destinations other than 
the Commonwealth, the Irish Republic, and 
the Unite;. States. 

Announcement Made by the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore April 5, 1951 

The Governments of the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore announced Jointly last 
night their intention of adopting measures 
of dcstlnatlonal control over rubber exports. 
This conforms with the recently announced 
decision of the British Government to con¬ 
trol such exports in order to prevent unduly 
large quantities of rubber being sent to any 
destinations so that Insufficient supplies are 
left available for the United Kingdom and 
other friendly countries. 

2. In the Federation, open general licenses 
for rubber exports will be withdrawn from 
April 9, when all exports will come under 
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licensing: control and quantities sent to 
various destinations will be kept under con¬ 
tinuous supervision. No special written ap¬ 
plication for export licenses will be neces¬ 
sary for shipments to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, the sterling Dominions, the Irish 
Republic, and the United States; instead, 
authority to export will be endorsed by thp 
customs offlcer upon ordinary export declara¬ 
tion. In all other cases advance written 
applications must be made for export 
licenses. 

3. In Singapore, where rubber exports are 
already subject to licensing for other reasons, 
destination control will now be Introduced. 


The Act of an Irretponiibie Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April 16, 1951 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, by both 
word and deed President Truman has 
proven himself unpredictable, unrelia¬ 
ble, and irresponsible. He should have 
been impeached when he ordered Mac- 
Arthur into Korea in the first place. 
MacArthur’s removal is the act of an 
irresponsible man. Tragic consequences 
can be expected as a result of that act. 
Joe Stalin must be wearing a broad grin 
these days. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record. I include 
the following letter from a constituent. 
It expresses the general feeling of the 
people of my district so well that I place 
it in the Record as a true expression of 
the Indignation and resentment of the 
people of Illinois; 

Dear Congressman Mason; As a citizen of 
the United States of America and a veteran 
who saw combat in the last war, I wish to 
express to my elected Representative my deep 
outrage at the manner in which the Presi¬ 
dent has violated the trust of the American 
people and failed to support the Interests of 
his country. 

By his blundering and thoughtless act In 
relieving General MacArthur. the President 
has placated the cowardly diplomats of our 
self-interested and parasitic allies, deserted 
the thousands of Americans who have died 
or will die in Korea because he ordered them 
there In the first place, completely and 
despicably shattered the prestige of the 
American people and American military 
leaders as far as Asia Is concerned, and given 
more aid and comfort to our enemies than 
can be measured. 

I tolerated his unstatesmanllke “s. o. b.” 
letters, his labeling the marines as police¬ 
men: I accepted his ordering of Americans 
to die in combat without the sanction of 
the people; I was disgusted but willing to 
wait when I heard how his multitude of 
questionable friends had taken the Ameri¬ 
can people for everything from deep freezers 
to million-dollar RFO loans, but this final 
act has completely destroyed my faith in his 
ability to administer the great office which 
he holds. 

I don't care if the President is a Demo¬ 
crat or a Republican, but I insist that he 
must always and unswervingly be an Ameri¬ 
can. I can no longer figure out who Mr. 
Truman represents, but it sure as hell isn't 
the American people. 


If the President*! current acts are guided, 
there are certainly some large **red herrings** 
in Washington. If his acts are his own ideas, 
the man is utterly incompetent to hold his 
office. 

I hope you know what flag is flying over 
the White House. I am beginning to doubt 
that the President doM. 


No Time for Hasty Judgment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a thoughtful and impartial 
editorial which appeared in the Orlando 
(Fla.) Morning Sentinel on Friday, April 
13.1951, discussing the events of the past 
week, under the heading “No time for 
hasty judgment": 

No Time for Hasty Judgment 

Never In the modern history of our coun¬ 
try has it received such dramatic news as 
the firing of General MacArthur by President 
Truman. 

MacArthur, although an able general with 
a brilliant war record, has not lacked for 
personal publicity. His staff has done a 
wonderful Job of selling him to the Ameri¬ 
can public as well as to our soldiers on duty 
all over the world. He has constantly been 
In moving-picture news reels and magazine 
articles In the most favorable light. 

At best. MacArthur is, to tell the truth, a 
complex Individual. 

As John Gunther writes in the Riddle of 
MacArthur: 

“Brilliant and masterful on one hand, vain 
and enigmatic on the other—what manner 
of man is Douglas MacArthur?” 

To the average American, however—and 
particularly to the women—he represents the 
idol and ideal of our military prowess. This 
Is even more so of MacArthur than Eisen¬ 
hower. We don't think Eisenhower has 
worked at the publicity Job as much so as 
the older man in the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, as all of his favorable pub¬ 
licity was building up MacArthur as the 
modern George Washington. Mr. Truman has 
been receiving almost as much unfavorable 
publicity as MacArthur received favorable 
publicity. The President has been inclined 
to go off half-cocked, write scorching letters 
to Individuals, low-rate the marines, cram 
social equality down the throats of Amer¬ 
icans, and otherwise make Mmself thor¬ 
oughly hated. 

So now, when the President may have 
come up to size and for once, acted like a 
great leader for the long-range welfare of 
his country, his countrymen, and the peace 
of the world, the people doubt him. Having 
lost complete confidence In Mr. Truman, the 
people seem to think that ho fired MacArthur 
out of spite. That he Just wrote another 
nasty letter—^thls time, to a general sitting 
out there on the frontier of our security and 
doing what he could to protect It. All of 
which has certainly made many an American 
as sore as a wet hen. 

But, while General MacArthur is a popular 
hero in the eyes of the average American, 
the public should not condemn his discharge 
by the President too hastily. 

Unfortunately, we are not allowed behind 
the scenes in Washington. We, who are 


prone to oriticlze Truman and his advisers 
lor letting this grand old warrior out now, 
must realize that Washington has more in¬ 
formation than we have. 

Washington knows, for Instance, whether 
or not we are now able to fight a war with 
China. Washington knows, for instance, 
whether Stalin is trying to suck us into Asia 
and while we are thus employed, on an all- 
out full-scale war, tear the guts out of Eu¬ 
rope, take over its industrial centers, and 
conquer Europe quite as easily as Hitler did. 
With Europe in the bag. England would be 
a pushover and then China would fall at 
Stalin's ease Just as Paris fell after Hitler 
rushed to the Channel coast. 

We must also remember that MacArthur 
is 71. We must also realize that when we 
see him debarking from a plane In Korea, he 
is bent and stooped. He is old and he looks 
it. 

It may be that Mr. Truman and his ad¬ 
visers are trying to forestall world war III 
right now. simply because they know that 
this Nation is not ready for It. 

It is apparent that MacArthur was willing 
to take the risk of world war III. He was 
willing to send the Nationalist troops from 
Formosa Into China. But should be do so? 
This might mean the beginning of another, 
perhaps the last, war. 

As we said no longer than a week ago, we 
believe the troops of 4::hlang Kai-shek should 
be employed in a second front of China. 
But now that Mr. Truman and his advisers 
have ousted General MacArthur so dramati¬ 
cally, it is apparent that Truman and others 
know considerably more than the editor of 
this newspaper. It seems that they have In¬ 
terpreted the design of the Russian attack 
and that they are now refusing to stick their 
heads In a trap. If Truman Is thinking 
thusly, he is thinking correctly. 

But what has happened In such dramatic 
fashion in the last few hours cannot detract 
from MacArthur and his record. 

MacArthur Is certainly crowned In glory. 

He has won himself a position In Ameri¬ 
can history, the like of which few of our mili¬ 
tary commanders have achieved. 

At 71, it is time for him now to retire and 
rest. 

He should wear the laurel leaves, the crown 
of glory. But to wear them well he should 
neither aspire to the Presidency In 1952— 
because he will be too old at 72—nor should 
he seek to create a third world war by speak¬ 
ing and writing assignments. 

He Is a great man—as history will record 
him—if he is great enough to quit now. 


Van Fleet to Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L HAYS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Record, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks, an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post of April 
12 about a man whom I consider one of 
our great generals, Lt. Oen. James A. 
Van Fleet, the new commander in Korea. 
I had the opportunity to see General 
Van Fleet’s work in Greece at the close 
of the campaign against the Communist 
guerrillas, and it seems to me that It is 
a chapter in American military history 
that the entire country should know 
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about. I have always felt that General 
Van Fleet did not receive the recognition 
which he deserved. 

Van Fleet to Korea 

James A. Van Fleet and Matthew B. Rldg- 
way have proved their mettle brilliantly, and 
should make a great team in the Far East. 
The ability that General Rldgway has dis¬ 
played In retrieving the near-debacle begin¬ 
ning last November In Korea Is already the 
theme of many encomiums among military 
experts everywhere. Of late he has become 
well known to all Americans. Ridgway’s suc¬ 
cessor in the field command, Van Fleet, is, 
however, hardly known at all. Yet he Is a 
born soldier, and has already covered himself 
with laurels in almost precisely the same 
kind of operation In Greece which he will 
now undertake In Korea. In military circles 
the Greek campaign is called a classic. 

No commander In modern times has been 
handed such a platter of handicaps as Van 
Fleet was given in Greece. Talk about 
"sanctuaries"—meaning the political limi¬ 
tations Imposed by limited wars: the Greek 
guerrillas had a real sanctuary which fitted 
Greece almost like a canopy. It stretched 
across nearly 1,000 miles of frontier from the 
Adriatic to the Aegean belonging to Albania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Directed from a 
capital In a mountain fastness in northern 
Greece, the guerrillas fought mainly as raid¬ 
ers, but they also put up pitched battles, and 
kept the whole countryside terrorized. Time 
after time General Van Fleet went after 
them, but was met by a combination of fac¬ 
tors which for montlis had him baffled. 
There was the mountainous terrain, which is 
similar to Korea’s. Then there was the fear 
that had all Greece in its grip which made 
the country people the accessorie.s of guer¬ 
rillas who always came back. Finally, there 
was the iacillty with which the guerrillas, 
when hard-pressed, could skip over the over¬ 
arching frontier for rest and replenishment 
from the larder and arsenal of the three 
neighboring countries. It was the stlffest 
task that any field commander could pos¬ 
sibly imagine, but Van Fleet was undaunted, 
let alone uncomplaining. 

Early in 1949, Van Fleet engineered a 
totally new campaign. He instituted a cur¬ 
few in rural Greece, persuaded this land of 
villagers that his troops would never relin¬ 
quish protection, and then proceeded sys¬ 
tematically to flush mountain range and 
valley of the guerrilla bands. The final 
stroke was delivered when he pushed them 
to prearranged destinations at Grammos and 
Vitsi on the Albanian border. Then he drove 
right along the border and simultaneously 
loosed Hell-divers with which his Greeks 
had been trained In secret and made his 
final bag. The war was over, August 1949, 
but the world by that time had other preoc¬ 
cupations with Moscow, and failed to appre¬ 
ciate the succe.sB. When you think of Per¬ 
shing’s and Kitchener’s 3-year travail in the 
Philippines and South Africa, respectively, 
you get some comprehension of this man’s 
achievement. 

Van Fleet, wc wrote a year ago, has left a 
memory with the Greek soldiers that is 
bright and shining as well as indelible. 
They know him as a great captain who 
welded together a new army and led it to 
victory and left it a real factor in any future 
reckoninj in the Balkans. We know him 
as a line and authentic American with a 
modesty and a simplicity and a loyalty 
which are altogether admirable. Policy to¬ 
ward Greece dictated that Van Fleet should 
take no credit for the successful campaign, 
but this was natural to Van Fleet, who is one 
of the most self-effacing men in the Army. 
There could not have been a better choice 
to succeed General Rldgway, who now goes 
to Tokyo with a new assignment, in filling 
which he will have the good wishes of his 
countrymen. 


Replacement of General MacArtlmr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOLUNQ. Mr. Speaker, the let¬ 
ter which follows so clearly states the 
fundamental issue underlying the relief 
of General MacArthur that I consider it 
well worth every Member's time to read. 
The author of this letter, W. Prewitt 
Ewing, of Kansas City. Mo., understands 
that the future of the United States and 
freedom is vastly more important than 
partisan political advantage. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 11,1951. 
Hon. Richard Bolling, 

Representative in Congress^ 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Bolling : In spite of all 
the tumult and furor over the President’s 
relieving General MacArthur of his com¬ 
mands, It seems to me ns a private citizen 
that no good purpose would hr served by the 
general’s being Invited to address a Joint 
session of the Senate and the House. It is 
my hope that you will vote against such a 
resolution If presented to the House. 

It is my Judgment that, had the debate 
between the President and Commander In 
Chief and the general been permitted to con¬ 
tinue by reports on the radio and through 
the press, it would have been the cause of 
bad morale in the enlisted ranks of all the 
Armed Forces and that it would have caused 
widening of the rifts between the various 
branches of the Armed Forces. For General 
MacArthur to be permitted to dignify and 
glorify his opinions and himself by appear¬ 
ing before a Joint session would only add 
to the probability of these unhappy results. 
It Is hard for me to believe that any soldier 
failed to recognize the acts and pronounce¬ 
ments of General MacArthur as insubordi¬ 
nation. 

Anybody with one eye and half sense knows 
that General MacArthur will have every op¬ 
portunity upon his return to express hl.s 
opinions—and probably for highly lucrative 
stipends. He will not go without a hearing. 
It may he that he shall have opportunity to 
express himself before a committee, or com¬ 
mittees, of the Congress. It is certain that 
Robert McCormick will be hard put to find 
room in his Chicago ’Tribune for news other 
than MacArthur in the next coming months. 
It is further certain that the Republicans in 
Congress who put the next election ahead of 
the next generation will make every effort to 
exploit the MacArthur incident, although 
their doing so can only increase the confu¬ 
sion and disunity with which the Nation 
appears now to be so beset. ’There is an 
immorality and debasement of Integrity 
which they would pass off in the name of 
patriotism. 

The broad issues which we face are above 
and beyond the fate of the Democrats or the 
Republicans In the next election. It appears 
that Republican Senators, like Durp and 
Saltonstall, have shown their greater stat¬ 
ure in recognition of this fact, and we can 
only hope that their views will prevail upon 
their sides in the two Houses of Congress. 

Let us, whatever the hardships and what¬ 
ever the outcry, see that the supremacy of 
the civil Government and civil policy shall 
prevail over the military. To reverse this 
bedrock principle is to follow the course of 
Mussolini’s Italy, of Hitler's Germany, and of 
Hlrohlto’s Japan—directly to the Fascist 
state. 
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If the President made a mistake, and I do 
not think he did, the mistake was of hut 
temporary consequence. To have condoned 
and encouraged the military over the civil 
Government would have been to set us upon 
a tragic and possibly fatal undemocratic 
road. 

Very truly yours, 

W. Prewitt Ewing. 

I have read Mr. Ewing’s letter and wish to 
say that It expresses my sentiments and 
Judgments. 

Eugene M. Moore. 


Mother Extraordinary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the time will soon be here when 
the entire Nation will be observing Moth¬ 
er’s Day. I think it is most fitting that 
I insert in the Congressional Record 
an article which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Hrrald on February 18, 1951, con¬ 
cerning Mrs. George C. Eisenhart. All 
of Nebraska Is proud of this mother and 
her family. 

The article is as follows: 

Mother Extraordinary—Nine Succlsefui. 

Sons, Two Dm'Giiters Are Tributes to 

Mi:s. George Eisenhart 

IBy Doris Mlnney) 

If you had chanced to stop in at the 
George G. Eisenhart home In Culbertson, 
Nebr., In the 1920 ’b you would have come 
upon a cluster of romping, rosy-cheeked 
youngsters and growing young men and 
women—the 16 children of the late pioneer 
bunker and Mrs. Eisenhart. 

Todoy the 11 remaining children and their 
remarkable mother are living Illustrations of 
the fine democratic citizens that develop 
In the typical, well-managed American 
home. 

Now the nine sons and two daughters are 
scattered over the United States; their father 
is dead, but their handsome, bright-eyed 
mother is keeping "the heart of the home’* 
alive for her children and her children’s 
children to return to when they can. 

"I want to keep them united as long as 
I can.’’ she says if you ask her what is her 
greatest desire. 

three colonels in FAMILY 

An airplane may suddenly rumble in the 
skies above McCook (where Mrs. Eisenhart 
has lived since December 1949). The pilot 
may be one of her two aviator sons. Col. Don 
Eisenhart, from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
or Col. Charles Eisenhart, deputy director of 
public relations with the United States Air 
Force in Washington, D. C. Or it may be her 
son-in-law. Col. M. R. Lemon, flying in from 
Kelly Field at San Antonio, Tex., to bring 
word from her daughter, the former Elinor 
Eisenhart, and their three tots. 

If the weather is open and there is a home¬ 
coming football game at the University of 
Nebrask, (which school wa^ attended by 10 
of the Eisenhorts) you may see a dark red 
roadster cruising along on Highway 6 toward 
Lincoln. Behind the wheel Is brunette Mar¬ 
jorie Eisenhart, principal of East Ward 
School in McCook. Other occupants are her 
mother, Mrs. George Eisenhart. and S"l!y 
Cunningham, McCook physical education 
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teacher, who makes her home with the Eisen- 
hartB during the school term. She is the 
daughter of Ckingressman Paul OuifNiNOBAit, 
of Des Moines. 

The trio of women are chatting at a lively 
pace about the beauty of the crispy fall 
weather; about how fine it will be to see a 
football game; about their anticipated re¬ 
union with Wayne, a senior in vocational 
agriculture at the University of Nebraska, 
a J with Carroll, a representative of an 
insurance company in Omaha. 

Eight of the Elsenhart boys—all except 
Charles, who graduated from Kearney State 
Teachers College—attended the University of 
Nebraska and were members of Phi Gamma 
Delta Fraternity. 

“I always plan to attend at least one foot¬ 
ball game each fall,” Mrs. Elsenhart remarks 
enthusiastically. And you recall that her 
son. Kirwin, now with an Insurance company 
in Alhambra, Calif., had played on the Ne¬ 
braska football team, and that two other sons 
had lettered in track. They were Edward 
(Ned), now cashier in the Culbertson State 
Bank founded by his lather In 1886. and 
Warren, a cadet in the Junior class at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 

When Mrs. Elsenhart tells you that all of 
her children have been athletic and that she 
and her husband made great efforts to at¬ 
tend all the football, basketball, and track 
meets in which their lively progeny partici¬ 
pated, you understand when she says: 

”My hobbles were always keeping In touch 
with my children’s activities.” 

After that thrilling football game In which 
Nebraska defeated Missouri, Mrs. Elsenhart, 
Marjorie, and Sally enjoyed the planned re¬ 
union with Wayne and Carroll. 

Later as they were driving homeward they 
stopped at Clay Center hoping to see Russell 
Elsenhart. who Is with the Soil Conservation 
Service, but Russell and his family were not 
home. So they drove on to Cambridge, 
where Hugh Elsenhart Is an attorney with 
Frank Butler, brother of United States Sen¬ 
ator Hugh Butler. But when they reached 
Cambridge It was late, so they did not stop— 
elnce it was only 30 miles on to McCook— 
BO Hugh and family would be driving home 
soon. 

love and discipline 

As you talk with this alert mother whose 
gray hair Is arranged in a pompadour that 
frames her vibrant face and high lights her 
dark, penetrating eyes, you notice that she 
wears silvery earrings to match the buttons 
on her trim, dressmaker-style dress. And you 
wonder how she managed to preserve that 
well-groomed appearance after a lifetime of 
serving her children. 

For Mrs. George G. Elsenhart Is typical of 
the mothers of the 1900’s who sewed and 
mended and cooked for her family with 
'‘changeable help.” Not only did she make 
dresses for her four daughters (two of whom 
are now dead), but she made underwear for 
her 11 growing sons (two of whom died). 

“We were a family In which the father 
Just loved all of us. Tlie boys had Im¬ 
plicit faith in their father—In his goodness,” 
she says with a touch of emotion in her gen¬ 
erally controlled voice. 

Then she goes on in a brisk manner to say, 
“Yes, it was their father’s goodness and my 
discipline by which our family developed. 
My husband and I never Interfered or over¬ 
stepped one another’s orders. We were care¬ 
ful not to infringe upon one another’s Ideas.” 

Mrs. Elsenhart says there's no secret about 
how she succeeded in raising so large a 
family to become healthy, well-educated cit¬ 
izens. “It Just took hard work. Faith. 
Perseverance. You Just never let up for a 
single day when you have a family.” 

The family lived by a very definite 
schedule. 

"Every child had a hook by the back door 
on which to hang his clothes when he came 


in from play. Each child had his own 
drawer for clothing and underwear (which 
was never put away unmended). And meals 
were always at a regular time. My babies 
had to go to bed at 7 p. m.. rain or shine, 
until they were 4 or 5 years old.” the mother 
recalls. 

Democratic principles were established in 
family living. Mrs. Elsenhart says: "I put 
it up to the children this way: This home 
belongs to all of us. It’s up to all of us 
to help take care of it. I tried to show 
them that they were a part of an organi¬ 
zation. 

“Each one had definite tasks. The boys 
always helped with the dishes. 

“I always tried to stress in my children 
responsibility and the necessity of keeping 
their promises," the wise mother recalls. 

“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN” 

Smiling, she continued: “When Charles 
was home recently some one asked him: 
‘Do you remember anything particularly 
well about your childhood?’ Charles re¬ 
plied readily, ‘Hardly a week goes by that 
I don’t remember one thing.’ Well, I won¬ 
der what that one thing was. Then Charles 
went on to say: *I remember that some one 
was always saying to me. "The older boys 
wouldn't have done that.” * ” 

Mrs. Elsenhart read the book. Cheaper 
by the Dozen, and saw the movie version. 
She feels there was little similarity between 
the Gilbreath interpretation of communal 
life of a big family and the Elsenhart family 
life. 

“I wasn’t that good,” the Nebraska mother 
says simply, in referring to the smooth man¬ 
ner in which Mrs. Gilbreath handled the 
often stormy impacts of her Impetuous chil¬ 
dren and efficiency-expert husband. 

“The part I enjoyed most in the book 
and movie was that referring to the Gil¬ 
breath family going for a ride In their auto¬ 
mobile.” 

For every Sunday after all of the Elsen- 
harts had attended Sunday school and 
church and had a good dinner, 10 or 11 of 
the children and their parents would take 
off in the family auto which had a drop 
seat to accommodate the extra load of small 
passengers. 

“That was our Sunday recreation and the 
children loved it,” she remembers. 

Another form of recreation of which the 
Elsenhart boys were particularly fond was 
camping out. 

Mrs. Elsenhart recalls that although her 
husband was not especially fond of this 
rugged form of diversion, he saw that his 
eons had the opportunity to enjoy the whole¬ 
some activity. 

“I remember once he camped out with the 
boys near Estes Park when it was very cold 
and seemed disagreeable to him. However, 
he put up no objections because the boys 
thought it a wonderful event." 

THE GIRLS CAME LATE 

There wasn’t a girl in the Elsenhart family 
until after six sons had put in their appear¬ 
ance. so the girls were never assigned to too 
much supervision. 

“I was glad the girls weren’t among the 
older of the children.” Mrs. Elsenhart says. 
“They might have been inclined to shoulder 
too many responsibilities of rearing the other 
children. The boys were always good to 
help, but boys always get away from home 
more than girls, so duties are not so constant 
with them.” 

This Innate sense of Justice seasons all of 
Mrs. Elsenhart’s dealings with her “consider¬ 
able” family. There was never any partiality 
or prejudice demonstrated by this Judicious 
woman, who says: 

“The children all have been wonderful to 
me, and I'm equally fond of all of them.” 

Sally Cunningham, who has been adopted 
into the clan of recent years since she and 


Marjorie Elsenhart began sharing an apart¬ 
ment, says: 

“I've met every one of the children, and 
they are a perfect tribute to their parents.” 

ON SCHEDXTLE 

In matters of discipline Mrs. Elsenhart was 
firm and fair. 

“I seldom punished them,” she says. “The 
most severe treatment I employed was the 
use of a little green switch wh<^*^ they ran 
off. A primary rule was that the children 
were all to come directly home from school 
and change into play clothes. If they 
planned to go elsewhere to play, they were 
to report such to me. If there had to be 
punishment, that was by denying them the 
privileges they most liked (such as camping 
trips).” 

There were narrow escapes in the Blsen- 
hart family Just as there are bound to be in 
any sizable family. One of the narrowest 
occurred at the swimming hole on the Re¬ 
publican River. It was the custom of the 
boys to run down a bank to the river. Jump 
a barbed wire fence that fringed the bank, 
and Jump directly Into the water. 

One time Charles nisonhart slipped when 
he attempted to clear the fence, fell across 
the Jagged wire and was torn open until his 
“innards” were exposed. The doctor who 
sewed him back together doubted that 
Charles would survive, but he did. 

Three of the Elsehhart children died of 
diphtheria; one died of strep throat. 

“The only way you live through such 
tragedies is that there are tasks awaiting 
you so you can’t stop. There’s a baby crying. 
So you Just have to go on—working It off— 
whether It’s grief or otherwise,” she says 
philosophically. 

AND 10 GRANDCHILDREN 

Humorous Incidents were so numerous in 
the course of family living that If you ask 
Mrs. Elsenhart to tell of such, she’ll say: 

"You should ask the children that.” 

She does recall that when one of the Elsen- 
hart boys brought his fiancee home to give 
the family a "look-over,” the girl, an only 
child, was almost bewildered at the sight of 
BO many handsome boys gathered around the 
family table. 

"She Just kept looking from one to another 
In amazement,” Mrs. Elsenhart recalls as 
amusement Hghts her dark, intelligent eyes. 

Incidentally, the girl l>ecame an Elsenhart 
by marriage. As of now there are seven 
daughters-ln-law; one son-in-law: 16 
grandchildren. 

In Mrs. Eisenhart’s opinion, large families 
ma. not be advisable for all people. She 
thinl 3 it would be difficult to raise one in 
the new, smaller houses. But she says: 

"I know that a large family was meant 
for me. It was almost a religion with me.” 

She considers her greatest reward “seeing 
my children grow up to live well-adjusted, 
useful lives.” 

IN civic AFFAIRS 

Despite the demands of motherhood and 
home making. Mrs. Elsenhart found time to 
serve as chairman of the Culbertson Public 
Library Board for 26 years. She was thrice 
matron of the Culbertson Order of the East¬ 
ern Star; a charter member of the Culbert¬ 
son Woman’s Club; an active member of the 
Presbyterian Woman’s Group. 

Her married children all have families. 

“They all love children,” Mrs. Elsenhart 
says happily. 

Then smiling, she adds, “Occasionally the 
boys tell me they know too much about child 
care. ’We have to help our wives too much,' 
they chide good-naturedly.” 

For the Elsenharts are known for their 
cooperativeness. The second generation, like 
the first, continues to carry the torch of serv¬ 
ice not only at home but in public affairs. 

During World War II seven of Mrs. Eisen¬ 
hart’s sons were in service. Four of them 
and her son-in-law were overseas at one time. 
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Ask, **How do you keep up with letter 
writing?” 

She’ll reply, *1 don’t. And sometimes I 
bate myself for It. Tbe children all write. 
Borne of them regularly each week.” 

RSMXMBSaXD BY PUPILS 

That Idrs. Elsenhart devotes tbe major por¬ 
tion of her time and thinking to her family 
la admirable and expected. Equally ad¬ 
mirable is her concern over the development 
of her community and State. 

She was born In New York; came with 
her parents to Hayes County, Nebr., when 
she was a small child: returned to Ballston 
flpa, N. Y„ to attend high school. Then she 
came back to Nebraska to teach school win¬ 
ters: attend school each summer. 

It was while she was teaching In Culbert¬ 
son that she met and married George Eisen- 
hart. One of her fondest memories la of how 
her banker husband served as counselor to 
farmers of that prosperous agricultural area. 

Today Mrs. Elsenhart speaks with en¬ 
thusiasm of the continued extension of Irri¬ 
gation facilities in that community by the 
Bureau of Reclamation. “This will help sta¬ 
bilize the farmers* Income,” she says with 
genuine concern. 

Among the farmers and farmers' wives 
In the Culbertson vicinity are many who 
were students of Mrs. Elsenhart. One such 
Is Mrs. Al“x Eisenach, who was born in Rus¬ 
sia and came to Culbertson with her parents 
when she was 6 years old. Mrs. Eisenach 
says: 

“I started to school when I was 7. Mrs. 
Elsenhart was my teacher. I couldn’t speak 
English very well (the child spoke German) 
and I liked her because she was so kind and 
pntlcnt with me. In later years I clerked 
In the Wackcr store in Culbertson and I was 
pleased because Mrs. Elsenhart always came 
to me to be waited on.” 

The estimation of Mrs. Elsenhart’s excep¬ 
tional talent for teaching and motherhood 
is multiplied by the number of people one 
may talk with who have known her through 
the years. 

Even though Mrs. Elsenhart will never 
find time to paint a picture, or write a 
book, she has created a family that reflects 
the finest in democratic ideals. In her life 
motherhood has become an art. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, reaction 
to President Truman’s dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has been extensive and 
varied. To cite one instance, I include 
the following article from the New York 
Times of Sunday, April 15,1951: 

Vatican Paper Backs Truman Step in 
MacArthur Case as Aid to Peace 

Rome, April 14.— President Truman’s dis¬ 
missal of General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur was described by I’Osservatcjre Ro¬ 
mano today as a decisive act proclaiming a 
desire for peace. 

The MacArthur case was removed from the 
International plane to one essentially do¬ 
mestic by the dismissal, said the Vatican 
newspaper, which usually reflects the opinion 
of Pope Plus XII. Tbe newspaper noted that 
President Truman’s decision might even be 
against his own popularity. 


This first editorial comment on the case by 
l*Oaservatore Romano was written by Giroglo 
Luigi Bernucci. 

It said General MacArthur hod been "the 
eipresslon of that policy which held all 
further diplomatic effort (toward a Korean 
settlement) to be useless and thought that 
the decision could be obtained only by mili¬ 
tary success—In practice, war against China 
with all the risks that could come from it.” 

“He found himself waging limited war, 
but not the enemy, which could count upon 
vast numerical superiority that could not be 
touched beyond the Manchurian frontier,” 
the editorial added. 

“The logical deduction he drew was that 
of making means adequate to the end. But 
the consequence—Truman observed—could 
be a general conflict. 

“The President of the United States re¬ 
fused a policy that presented such a risk for 
the United States and the world. 

"With the discard of the hypothesis to at¬ 
tempt to end the conflict by force of arms, 
there now remains that of seeking a solu¬ 
tion through negotiations.” 

Noting foreign Communist declarations 
that General MacArthur had been dismissed 
because of military reversals or popular opin¬ 
ion against the war, the paper said the af¬ 
fair had "Ignited a discussion between the 
two parties that monopolize the great ma¬ 
jority of the American electorate.” 

It went on to say that President Truman 
“has—It has been observed—placed himself 
above contingent party Interests with a ges¬ 
ture to ease the situation. 

“Unfortunately, It seems that the reply to 
Truman’s gesture comes only with propa¬ 
ganda, which, however, will not change the 
facts,” the newspaper concluded. 


He Defied Hi* Superior Officer 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial from the De¬ 
troit News of April 12 regarding the re¬ 
cent decision to relieve General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand in the Far East: 

He Defied His Supesiob Officer 

Three years ago next November the Amer¬ 
ican people made their choice of a Com¬ 
mander In Chief as well as a President to 
guide their affairs until 1962. 

By the vote of the majority, these respon¬ 
sibilities were given to Harry B. Truman. 

Under the system of government in which 
this majority believes, and must continue to 
support If we are to remain a democracy, the 
major policies of our Nation are administered 
by him, even as they arc formed by his guid¬ 
ance and the action of the elected represent¬ 
atives of the people. 

Were we to depart from this system, we 
might still endure, but It would not be under 
a Government of tbe United States as we 
have known it since the days of the founding 
fathers. 

So long as the fundamental principle re¬ 
mains, It Is unthinkable and Intolerable that 
any lesser servant of Government, either 
In a civil or military capacity, should under¬ 
take deliberately to overrule the President 
of the United States or seek by counsel to 
change what Is being done. 


When the principle Is violated, the main 
victim Is the system Itself, and the political 
discipline which as a people wo derive from it. 

During his last several months as Supreme 
Commander In the Far East, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur gave repeated and deliberate of¬ 
fense to this concept of how the Nation 
should be governed. 

He Intervened in political and foreign pol¬ 
icy matters not within his province; he 
ignored the instructions of his Commander 
In Chief. 

The President, in due course, removed him. 

Probably no event since Pearl Harbor has 
more thoroughly shocked and stunned the 
Nation then this one action cloclng the pub¬ 
lic career of one Individual. It remains to 
SCO whether we will prove capable of viewing 
the case in perspective, clearly recognizing 
the vital issue, or will permit partisan preju¬ 
dice and personal respect for MacArthur’s 
great services to the Nation to compound the 
damage already done. 

The signs are not yet hopeful. 

Almost before the Ink was dry on the 
President’s order, political party leaders were 
being routed out of their beds so that they 
might make capital of the Incident. 

Resolutions of condemnation were being 
passed by organizations throughout the 
country before they had paused to acquaint 
themselves with all the facts. 

What can possibly come of all this ex¬ 
cept a further beclouding of principle, and 
a greater deterioration In a situation whicli 
calls above all else for national unity? 

Never once has the road been closed to 
MacArthur by which other men bring their 
Influence rightfully to bear in the making of 
national policy. 

At any stage he could have returned to 
Washln^on, given his counsel to Mr. Tru¬ 
man and his advisers, and either persuaded 
them to hU way, or resigned, if he believed 
their policy unsupportable. But this he did 
not do. 

That put it up to the President, after re¬ 
peated affront, to take the hard and unen¬ 
viable decision which he regarded as nec¬ 
essary. 

In so doing he must have had the advice 
and support of Defense Secretary Marshall* 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs General Brad¬ 
ley, Secretary of the Army Pace, and Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 

All these men, by virtue of their training 
and responsihllitles. must be concerned with 
the question of whether this Nation can 
survive, or its arms endure In strength, 
when basic disciplines are trod underfoot. 

The American people cannot do better 
now than turn their minds to this same 
question, not alone as it applies to the re¬ 
moval of a general, but as it bears on all 
aspects of the national life. 


Tidelandt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ED GOSSETT 

of TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States is over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of tidelands legis¬ 
lation which will reestablish in the 
States the title to all lands within their 
described boundaries. Congress should 
act at once to reassert the principle that 
a sovereign cannot take property with¬ 
out compensation. When the House last 
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expressed Itself on this subject, it voted 
257 to 29 against the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s seizure of State property. Prior 
to 1937, no good lawyer ever questioned 
the title of the States m this property 
which said States had possessed for more 
than 100 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the attorney general of 
Texas has been a champion of right 
principles in this matter. He has re¬ 
cently addressed to Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney a letter reviewing some of 
the issues. This letter should be made 
a part of the Record, and I oiler it for 
the benefit of those interested in the 
subject matter; 

The Attorney General of Texas, 

Austin, Tex., April 10. 1951. 
Hon. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Build* 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator OMahoney: I appreciate 
your sending me a copy of your letter of April 
8, addressed to the Governors of the 48 States 
In which you present your views in favor of 
Federal interim control of the so-called tide- 
lands and against restoration of State owner¬ 
ship. 

While we have always disagreed as to the 
ultimate permanent solution of this long¬ 
standing controversy, I have had the highest 
respect for you and for the sincerity of your 
views. In fact, I have agreed with you on the 
desirability of interim legislation which 
would permit uninterrupted development of 
natural resources from the ttdeland belt, pro¬ 
vided the interim legislation does not preju¬ 
dice the position of the States in their aim 
for a quitclaim bill os the proper and Just 
permanent legislation. 

At your recent hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, Texas’ Governor Shivers, Land 
Commissioner Giles, and I filed a Joint state¬ 
ment approving the general idea of your in¬ 
terim bill and suggesting amendments which 
we hoped would be adopted in order that we 
might support it. These facts are cited 
merely to recall to your mind that I have 
favored continued development of this prop¬ 
erty during the present national emergency 
the same as you have done. The only major 
difference between us results from the in¬ 
sistence of Federal officials that they be 
given exclusive leasing powers over the area 
during the interim. This is a position with 
which you agree because it woi id not hinder, 
but would actually help, in your fight for 
permanent Federal control. For the same 
reason, it is only natural that State officials 
should fear and oppose such a provision in 
Interim legislation. I see no reason why this 
Interim legislation should not allow con¬ 
tinued operations by the States with ap¬ 
proval by the Department of Interior. Just as 
has been done for nearly 4 years in Cali¬ 
fornia under stipulations between that 
State and Federal officials. Or a Joint opera¬ 
tion between the State and Federal officials 
could be provided so as to give neither side 
an advantage when permanent legislation 
Is considered. 

Regardless of who is right, the fact re¬ 
mains that a majority of tlie Members of 
the House (257 to 29 on the last vote in 1948 
after the California decision) and a major¬ 
ity in the Senate favor ultimate restoration 
of this property to the States because of their 
long-recognized ownership and good faith 
possession. The States discovered and devel¬ 
oped the resources in these lands; and, ex¬ 
cept for recent Federal claims and lawsuits, 
there would be no threat of delay in devel¬ 
opment today. The President and his Cabi¬ 
net members Ignore the majority in Congress, 
as well as the national emergency, when they 
threaten to stop production from these lands 
unless it is placed under exclusive Federal 


control. If the emergency Is as great as you 
Indicate, it would seem that the President 
would be willing to sign any bill that re¬ 
ceives a majority vote in Congress and guar¬ 
antees continued development of the prop¬ 
erty. If you are correct in saying that Fed¬ 
eral officials would stop production of re¬ 
sources from these lands rather than permit 
a majority of Congress to provide for their 
continued development by the States, then 
the need for their development must not be 
as great as your letter to the governors would 
indicate. 

Still hoping that a fair interim bill can be 
worked out, I regret that you have by your 
letter to the governors raised points which 
are aimed solely against permanent State 
ownership legislation. I fear this will cause 
more opposition to the general idea of in¬ 
terim legislation. At least, you have directed 
arguments to the governors which I feel 
compelled to answer as follows: 

1. You state that the officials and the 
press of only three States—California, Texas, 
and Louisiana—seem to be interested in 
this issue. Possibly you have overlooked the 
fact that the Governors Conference (com¬ 
posed of the 48 governors) has been on rec¬ 
ord since 1948 in favor of State ownership 
legislation. This is also true of the Council 
of State Governments, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Attorneys General, the American Bar 
Association, the American Association of Port 
Authorities, National Association of State 
Land Officials, National Conference of 
Mayors, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, National Reclamation Association, 
and many others whose resolutions are listed 
in the previous lengthy hearings which were 
made a part of the record In your present 
hearings in order to conserve the time of your 
committee. It is doubtful if there Is any one 
domestic issue today on which State officials 
stand more united than the fight to restore 
and confirm State ownership of submerged 
lands. The quitclaim bill now before your 
committee, authored by 35 Senators repre- 
senting 24 States, further demonstrates that 
Interest is not localized. 

2. You state that if for any reason this 
bill (your interim Federal control bill) 
should not pass, this production will be sus¬ 
pended. This assumes that the President 
and Federal officials will substitute their 
will for the will of the majority In Congress 
and end all production rather than yield to 
the Congress. I do not believe this exists as 
a real danger. In fact, I raised this as a 
possible result In a Supreme Court brief in 
United States v. Texas, and the reply filed 
thereto by Solicitor General Perlman said: 

“The United States has no intention of 
stopping production of oil from existing 
wells * • • the Secretary of Interior 

stands ready, on behalf of the United States 
to authorize continued production from ex¬ 
isting wells on proper terms and conditions.” 

As you know, such continued production 
has been authorized by order of the Secre¬ 
tary of Interior dated December 11, 1950, 
and subsequent extensions thereof. 

3. You say that nationalization of oil by 
Iran may result in our loss of this supply of 
oil to Russia, and urge this as a reason for 
Immediate Federal control of heretofore 
State-operated marginal sea lands. Actually, 
the States feel that in nationalizing tide- 
lands. our Federal Government is doing to us 
exactly what Iran is doing to the British lease 
owners and that danger lurks in nationali¬ 
zation of State resources here at home as 
much as abroad. Your own colleague, the 
Junior Senator from Wyoming, Hon. Lester 
C. Hunt, made this point very forcefully 
when, as Governor of Wyoming, he wrote the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in favor of State 
ownership legislation on February 21, 1948, 
as follows: 

'T share the fear of our people In the 
establishment of the Supreme Court’s doc¬ 
trine in the tldelands case to the effect that 


the Federal Government has paramount 
rights and dominion over the California tide- 
. lands. * * * This paramount right and 
the dominion superior to the rights of the 
mere title owner to these lands would be the 
establishment of a dangerous doctrine in 
America. If this doctrine could be estab¬ 
lished as to oil because of its part in na¬ 
tional defense and the Federal Government's 
utilization thereof in its conduct of inter¬ 
national affairs, this would be the entering 
wedge toward the nationalization of other 
vital natural resources. Every State In the 
Union has some vital natural resource that 
the National Government could use for na¬ 
tional defense and its conduct of interna¬ 
tional affairs.” 

Also, eminent authorities on international 
law believe that Federal control of these 
submerged lands under the theory of the 
Supreme Court that they are part of the 
international domain may result in Russia 
or other countries making some claim to 
share in the resources. Judge Manley O. 
Hudson, Chairman of the United Nations 
Commission on International Law, Dean 
Roscoe Pound. Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde, and 
other experts in the field recently made this 
joint statement: 

“Implicit in the denomination of the area 
as International domain is the possibility 
of other nations having rights therein other 
than Innocent passage through the waters. 
Spain, Mexico. Prance, England, Russia, and 
other nations can make no reasonable asser¬ 
tion of an Interest in the oil and other min¬ 
erals within the 3-league Gulfward bound¬ 
ary of Texas so long as this Court recognizes 
that the area was removed from Interna- 
1 mal domain when it became a part of the 
Republic of Te.\as. • • • A contrary 

conclusion by the United States Supreme 
Court could well be used by other nations 
as an opening for claims not now assorted." 

4. You urge that governors of interior 
States should have no fear of losing their 
river beds, lakes, and other lands beneath 
inland waters because “the executive branch 
of the Government has never asserted title 
to the lauds beneath navigable waters, 
whether * * * the beds of streams or 

the beds of harbors or buys." The answer 
is that neither had Federal officials asserted 
claim to the marginal belt for over 100 years 
According to the Supreme Court’s California 
tldelands opinion, the recognition by Fed¬ 
eral officials of State ownership is not bind¬ 
ing. Promises of Federal officials as to what 
they will or will not claim are not given 
much weight by their successors In office. 
For instance. President Polk, when negotiat¬ 
ing for Texas’ annexation, wrote Sam Hous¬ 
ton. “Of course. I will maintain the Texian 
title to the extent which she claims it to 
be • * In 1950 Federal officials not 

only failed to maintain Texas’ title but laid 
claim to It for exclusive Federal use with¬ 
out compensation. In doing so. they also 
reversed many recent statements of a con¬ 
trary Intention. 

If Congress allows the tldelands cases to 
remain as the law of our land, there is real 
danger that future Federal officials and 
Supreme Court Justices will extend It to 
Inland waters. Your colleague from Wyo¬ 
ming, Senator Hunt, also made this point 
in his letter of February 21, 1948, to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, as follows: 

“The doctrine announced In the Cali¬ 
fornia case is so broad that it Is susceptible 
to the theory’s being applied to lands under 
lakes, baj’s, rivers, and other navigable 
Inland waters." 

Both the Senate and House Committees on 
Judiciary made the following report after 17 
days of testimony on this subject in 1948: 

“State officials from every Inland State in 
the Union, except three, testified or sub¬ 
mitted statements that in their opinion the 
decision had clouded th? long-asserted titles 
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of the Inland Statee to lands and natural 
resources below navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the inland States. * • * 

**The Supreme Court has as much power to 
overrule its prior decisions laying down the 
inland-water rule as it had power to change 
its belief regarding ownership of the 
marginal belt within the boundaries of the 
States; and it may well do so in view of its 
holding in the California case, unless Con¬ 
gress acts to establish the law for the 
future.'* 

The very fact that you have in the past 
offered a bill to quitclaim lands beneath in¬ 
land waters is evidence enough that their 
titles have been clouded. However, inland 
waters cover 46,261 square miles of land as 
compared with 26,608 square miles of margi¬ 
nal sea within coastal State boundaries. 011» 
coal, and iron ore beneath Inland waters are 
just as necessary to national defense as are 
the same minerals beneath coastal waters, 
and the Federal Government has the same 
duty to protect and defend them. There¬ 
fore, it has been consistently agreed among 
coastal and inland State ofRcials that it 
would be unfair to quitclaim lands under 
inland waters without quitclaiming the 
same type of lands under coastal if Airs ly¬ 
ing within State boundaries. The quit¬ 
claim bill (S. 940) introduced by 36 Senators 
covers both Inland and coastal waters. It Is 
not limited to the 28 coastal and Great Lakes 
States but treats all lands beneath navigable 
waters of all 48 States as State property just 
as all previous Supreme Court decisions did 
for over 100 years. 

6. You argue that in view of the Supreme 
Court decisions the marginal belt lands of 
Texas, California, and Louisiana belong to all 
the people of the Nation and should not be 
quitclaimed to those States. I am sure you 
would not be so harsh with us if you com¬ 
pared our position with that of your own 
State of Wyoming when the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment obtained a Supreme Court decision 
against your State declaring the United 
States to be the owner of a section of land 
which had been held In good faith for 67 
years by your State public-school fund. Oil, 
valued at more than $3,000,000 had been dis¬ 
covered on this section of land. The Su¬ 
preme Court went against Wyoming in a 
case which Senator Hunt (then Governor) 
said was an almost identical situation with 
the California tldelands case. 

In this situation, you very properly 
authored a bill in Congress quitclaiming this 
section of land to Wyoming, in spite of the 
Supreme Court’s decision and in spite of the 
argument of the Department of the Interior 
and Department of Justice that it belonged 
to all the people and should not be quit¬ 
claimed. Congress restored title to Wyoming 
on that part of the section on which oil was 
being produced. We who urge restoration 
to the public-school fund of Texas of the 
lands which we have held in good faith for 
over 100 years occupy the same position as 
you did in the case of Wyoming. The oil 
under our lands is no more valuable for na¬ 
tional defense than the oil under Wyoming 
land, and the Federal Government is as much 
obliged to defend Wyoming as it is to defend 
Texas. The truth is that regardless of which 
government owns or administers the land, 
oil and other necessary resources will always 
be available to our Nation for defense, and 
it is sincerely believed that with the long 
experience and present machinery in oper¬ 
ation, more oil can be produced in this emer¬ 
gency under State control than would be 
produced if this added burden is placed upon 
an already overburdened Federal agency. 

I would appreciate your inserting this let¬ 
ter in the record of your present hearings, 
and I will take the liberty of sending copies 
to my fellow State attornejrs general. 

While I have felt compelled to answer some 
of your arguments against the quitclaim bill, 
I still stand ready to support your interim 


bill If it Is amended so as not to prejudice, 
or gain undue advantage against, the States 
on permanent legislation. 

1 assure you of my continued esteem. 
Sincerely yours, 

PaiCE Daniel, 
Attorney General. 


BIr. Thompson Tells All as Democrat Ears 
Bom 
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or 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11 ,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
former Governor Thompson, of Georgia, 
has given a splendid example to the 
American people, the method by which 
the New Deal bureaucracy picks the 
pocket of the taxpayers. I feel that he 
has performed a re. 1 service because the 
charge of waste and extravagance comes 
from a man who, normally because of 
his official position and previous service, 
would be reluctant to criticize the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. It is to his everlasting 
credit that he has disclosed the out¬ 
rageous manner in which the bureau¬ 
crats disregard the public which they 
are supposed to serve. 

The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
has written an editorial which I feel 
should be brought to the attention of the 
American people and especially to the 
attention of the Truman administration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record heretofore granted, I am in¬ 
serting as a part of my remarks the edi¬ 
torial to which I have referred: 

(Prom the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 12, 1951] 

Mr. Thompson Tells All as Democrat Ears 
Burn 

The Democratic Party's high command will 
have quite a time laughing off M. E. Thomp¬ 
son, Mr. Thompson Is a former Governor of 
Georgia, naturally a Democrat by birth and 
inheritance, and one who has carried many 
a precinct in his time. Therefore his roar 
of outrage as he resigns from the Office of 
Price Stabilization, protesting that it is an 
obese bureaucracy and that the whole struc¬ 
ture of government Is no better, gets a play 
that the MacArthur headlines could dwarf. 

Going to Washington on invitation to talk 
about helping out In OPS, Mr. Thompson 
found himself after more or less mysterious 
adventures set down In a cubbyhole with the 
title of consultant. Nobody consulted him, 
though he was drawing $53.48 a day plus ex¬ 
penses. He had plenty of time to lock 
around, and the more he looked the more he 
saw of a clutter of idle consultants. As he 
tells It. he was there to do a Job. not Just to 
get a job. and the situation palled on him. 
What he exploded at last, with all those good 
round words like “confusion, inefficiency, 
waste, and extravagance." woiUd have done 
credit to a Hoover, If not to a Wherry. 

For Mr. Thompson’s purpose the timing of 
his blast was perfect; for the Democratic 
strategists, it couldn’t have been worse. It 
come on top of the accumulating revelations 
about the RFC and about the trails of pa¬ 
tronage and Influence that led to the Presi¬ 
dent’s secretariat and the office of W. M. 
Boyle, the Democratic National Chairman. 


It was Intermingled with the echoes from 
Mississippi, where even the weary ears of 
investigating Senators prick up at testimony 
of arrant peddlng of Federal jobs for cash on 
the barrel. It was supported by, at the same 
time It gave added volume to, all the testi¬ 
mony on 6-percenters and political spoils 
that has been pouring out for several years. 

There must be considerable consternation 
as Mr. Thompson pulls out and tells all as 
he goes. They must have expected that he 
would be quiet and grateful along with 
others whom the organization felt it had to 
take care of as deserving Democrats. But It 
Is plain that when Mr. Thompson consults, 
he wants to be consulted. He Is obviously a 
rare bird in the political bush. 

Thought Control in the United States of 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix, I include a con¬ 
densation of an article entitled “Thought 
Control in the United States of America," 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine. The condensation was pub¬ 
lished in the April issue of the Catholic 
Digest. 

Thought Control in the United States 
or America—^Pudushers Are Permitting 
Communists To Censor the Books You 
Read 

(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

John Smith went into a bookstore fc>r a 
copy of Seeds of Treason. Ho had followed 
the Alger Hiss trial. He knew this book was 
an objective study of the whole sordid affair. 

The clerk, without looking up, told him 
they didn’t have the book In stock. “Why 
not?" he asked. “How should I know?" she 
said. “We Just don't have it." 

"How about that book by Owen Lattlmoro 
called Ordeal by Slander?" She fell over 
herself in her eagerness to haul out a frc&h 
copy. "Such a wonderful book. You’ll bo 
so glad you bought it." 

Smith didn’t buy, because he knew It was 
a self-whitewashing job by an accused leftist 
badly in need of whitewashing. 

The next day, near his own suburban home, 
Smith dropped into a book-and-stationery 
store run by a woman be knew. No. she 
didn’t have Seeds of Treason either. Yes, 
she did have Lattlmore’s book. Why? She 
depended on the reviews In the New York 
Times and the Herald Tribune for directions 
on the purchase of books. Neither thought 
much of Seeds of Treason, hut they praised 
the Lattlmore book. So she bought it to 
sell and didn’t buy the other. 

John Smith could be anybody. And the 
town could be your town. Hla two experi¬ 
ences represent two techniques used by 
Communists to exercise their thought con¬ 
trol over all of us. 

In the 1930’s Russian-born propaganda had 
a fantastic success In our country. Eugene 
Lyons, longtime foe of Communists, called 
those yeart the red decade. The Communist 
popular front penetrated into oxir every 
walk of life and thought. It got Into the 
labor movement, education, youth activities; 
It poisoned the movies, art. and every branch 
of publishing. At Its highest point (1938) 
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it had deliberate agents and starry-eyed col¬ 
laborators among New Deal officials, educa¬ 
tors. rich women, novelists, and editors. One 
phase was book publishing and reviewing. 

Books are published to be sold Just as 
shoes or sardines are. They are advertised, 
too, just as other merchandise. But a book 
gets free advertising that shoes do not. A 
book Is reviewed In papers and magazines, 
over the radio and on television. Most book 
reviewers tell the public whether the book 
is worth buying or not. On the reviewer’s 
honesty and knowledge a book stands or 
falls, and so does the author’s reputation 
and his livelihood. 

If the reviews are unfavorable, the pub¬ 
lisher won’t spend money on advertising. 
He can’t afford to. If there are no reviews, 
he can less afford It. The bookseller, who 
depends on reviews and advertising to pur¬ 
chase, will, therefore, not stock it. Thus 
many Important books can be left to wither 
on the vine, provided the right techniques 
are \ised on them. 

The Communists were first to realize what 
the elective techniques are. They got 
trudted party members Into publishing 
houses. They made sure they had plenty 
of authors to log-roll for other party au¬ 
thors. or to apply the hatchet to anti¬ 
communist writers. They spotted fellow 
travelers among book reviewers. Finally, 
they put their own little people In retail 
boclcstores as sales clerks. 

Whenever a book comes along that Is 
damaging to the Communist effort, the en¬ 
tire strength of their forces Is marshaled 
against It. They bear down on naive people 
In book reviews, syndicated columns, and 
editorials. 

The syndicated columnist, Bob Consldlne, 
Is one of the country’s best writers. He Is 
fearless, calls the shots as he sees them. 
Last summer Consldlne spoke about his field 
of specialized writing on a national radio 
network. He said it wields the greatest 
power. The writer, therefore, should have a 
corresponding sense of responsibility. By 
and large, he said, columnists are fair-mind¬ 
ed men and women. But he added, ”If there 
Is any apparent antireligious feeling among 
these specialists In Journalism, it will be 
found chiefly among the book reviewers of 
certain leading New York newspapers and 
literary publications. 

’’Here a rather shocking situation pre¬ 
vails.” he went on. ‘Tf you write a book 
which steps on the toes of our home-grown 
left wingers, bamboozled liberals, or outright 
Communists, or their Idols abroad, you can 
almost count on receiving a number of sour 
reviews—where the reviews hurt most. 
There are, of course, outstanding exceptions 
to this rule. But the average blg-clty book 
critic seta himself up as a defender of the 
legend that those who speak out against 
Communists and their pale pink carbon 
copies are automatically cheap sensation¬ 
alists. warmongers, and unctuous serfs of 
Wall Street. 

’’Some of these book reviewers get away 
with murder, even though their reviews ap¬ 
pear in newspapers and magazines which 
could not possibly exist under communism. 
The reader of a fat Sunday newspaper di¬ 
gests an editorial renouncing communism, 
or shudders through stories of torture be¬ 
hind the iron curtain, and then turns to the 
bock-revlew sections to encounter an In- 
bred critic beating to a pulp a book author 
who Is trying to say the same thing. They 
seem to produce nothing, these critics. 
Their role is simply to belt any writer who 
has the Industry and knowledge to produce 
an anti-Communist tome. Deplorably, few 
authors have any way of retorting, rebutting, 
or suing the critic for pulling the rug from 
under years of devoted work. 

“We have book publishers, too, among them 
who will not touch an anti-Communlst book. 
Among these are some shrewd fellows who 


have sense enough to know that such books 
will be solidly battered by the critics, and 
probably lose money. But there are others 
who seem to believe with the critics and, like 
them, are Russia-firsters. 

“I can speak with a little personal experi¬ 
ence In this latter respect,” Consldlne con¬ 
tinued. “I had something to do with the 
editing of a book named The Rape of Poland, 
written by the exiled Premier, Stanlslaw 
Mlkolajczyk. He gave a detailed account of 
how Communists were able to relze that pre¬ 
dominantly Catholic country with hardly the 
firing of a shot—except in the prisons of 
the secret police. The publisher who orig¬ 
inally planned to produce the book actually 
asked Mlkolajczyk to tone down bis accounts 
of the tortures and murders Inflicted on 
Polish patriots during the destruction of that 
country’s hard-won liberties. Mlkolajczyk, 
of course, refused to go along with this 
treacherous suggestion. He found another 
publisher—one with the courage to let the 
truth be told.’’ 

Mlkolajczyk‘s book. The Rape of Poland, 
subtitled “Pattern of Soviet Aggression,’’ was 
published, without censorship or distortion, 
by Whittlesey House, a division of the 
McOraw-Hlll Book Co., Inc. 

Sometimes the attack centers on the 
author, regardless of the book. John T. 
Flynn, author of The Road Ahead. Is one 
such victim. His book is a warning that mil¬ 
lions who say they hate communism are 
actually helping them at every turn. The 
Communist Party has been able to use the 
professional liberals to do their dlrtv work. 

Devin Oarri.y of Devin Adair reports, ‘‘We 
publkh^d the book and waited for the re¬ 
views, especially the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune. After 2 months, when it seemed 
fairly certain there would be no review, I 
began inquiries and ^earned the review copy 
had been received and was on file, but it 
had been marked for the slier t treatment. 
No review was scheduled for it. Wc then 
bought advertising space In the Herald 
Tribune’s Sunday book section and ran the 
excellent and fair review of Mr. Flynn’s book 
which had been published in Human Events, 
a small Washington. D. C., p jbLcatlon. The 
Herald Tribune then changed its position 
and a review did appear—a smear Job to 
counteract the effect of the lavorable review 
we had bought the space to run.’’ 

For a perfect example of the all-out, four- 
alarm attack on an antl-Communlst book by 
anotiie-' well-known e.ntl-Communlst author, 
W. L. V’hlte’s Report on the Russians, is 
p obably the classic example. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1944, when the United States and 
Russ'a were fighting Hitler. Mr. White ac¬ 
companied Eric Johnstun, then president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, on 
a 6 weeks’ trip to Russia. It was decidedly to 
Russian advantage to put aside its long¬ 
standing rule of secrecy and allow these 
American visitors to go about the country. 

The White book, telling of his trip through 
Russia, was published by Harcourt Brace. 
’The book was so abused by Stalinist agents 
in the book trade that reviewers for libraries 
and church organizations were suggesting, 
“Don't read It; It’s a prejudiced book.’’ The 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc., a Red outfit subsequently declared 
subversive by the Attorney General of the 
United States, led the attack with an elabo¬ 
rate, expensive, 32-page two-color brochure, 
which boldly purpoted to be "the truth.” 
The Rev. Dr. William Howard Mellsh 
followed with an adverse review In the 
Churchman. Dr. Mellsh is notorious for his 
consistent support of Red fronts. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see what kind of clairvoyance he 
has in Brooklyn that would enable him to 
Judge the accuracy of the eyewitness reports 
of Mr. White from Russia. One of the 
hatchet men on Mr. White’s book was Edgar 
Snow, writer-editor for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Snow has long been on good terms 


with the left. The Saturday Review of Lit¬ 
erature chose Mr. Snow to do the Job on 
George Creel’s latest book. Russia’s Race for 
Asia, and Snow produced a highly unfair 
review. 

No better illustration of the effectiveness 
of the campaign to distort opinion on China 
can be found than a look back at China now, 
and at our terrible adventure In Korea, all 
the more heart-rending because It should 
not have been necessary. And while we’re 
looking at the wreckage, let's take a look at 
the battle of the books, a battle which the 
Communists won through their Involuntary 
helpers as much as through their dedicated 
party comrades. The American people had 
no real knowledge of China. The leftists 
filled the vacuum with their own books, re¬ 
viewed favorably by each other; and by de¬ 
riding and denouncing all others who had 
a kind word to say for the lawful Nationalist 
Government of China, or Its leader and 
sworn enemy of communism, Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Who are some of these authors and re¬ 
viewers? 

One is Gunther Stein, who In 1946 brought 
out The Challenge of Red China. This book 
was n-’^^swed In the New York Times by 
NathaMel Peffer. It was a glowing review. 

Another is the late Agnes Smedley, who 
wrote numerous flattering reviews of com¬ 
radely books. She herself delivered a hefty 
volume, which Knopf brought out In 1943, 
titled "Battle Hymn of China.” The Chinese 
Communists were glorified In this one, not 
only in the text, but In artful Juxtapositions 
of photos and captions. On one page, for 
instance, is a heart-moving photograph of a 
Chinese war orphan and a flattering portrait 
of Chu Teh, captioned “Father of the Red 
Army.” 

It was not until after the war was over, 
however, that the bumper crop of books on 
China and the Par East appeared. Most, if 
not all, were reviewed In a way that must 
have been highly pleasing to Moscow. Take 
John K. Pairbank, of Harvard, for instance. 
In 1948. Professor Falrbank wrote The 
United States and China, published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

The book was praised with enthusiasm by 
the late Richard Lnuterbach and Owen Lattl- 
more. On February 9, 1947. Mr. Falrbank 
reviewed two other books for the Times; 
Chinn’s Destiny, by Chiang Kal-shck, an edi¬ 
tion approved by the author; and an edited 
unauthorized version of the same book pre¬ 
pared by Philip Jaffe. Falrbank reviewed 
these together and managed to sny nothing 
about Jaffe’s known bins for the pro-Commu- 
nist case in China, or of his involvement In 
the Aniorasln case, in v hich Jaffe was fined 
for participation in the theft of secret docu¬ 
ments from the Slate Department. 

For more logjamming. M!rs. Annalee Jacoby 
appeared in the New York Times Sunday 
book section on December 16. 1946, ns re¬ 
viewer of My Twenty-Five Years in China, 
by John B. Powell, an American of U 'ques¬ 
tioned Integrity who lost both his feet In a 
Japanese prison. Here she took sharp issue 
with the author, who persisted in calling the 
Chinese Communists bandits. Mrs. Jacoby 
berated the author as a “reactionary” and in¬ 
sisted that peace in China’s civil war de¬ 
pended on “progress In negotiations between 
the Kuomlntang and the Communists.” She 
was especially contemptuous of Powell's sug¬ 
gestions that there Is a ’’Red menace.” 

When another non-Communlst book, this 
time on Japan, Japan and the Son of Heaven, 
by Willard Price, was reviewed in the Times 
of October 14, 1946, the reviewer was none 
other than Owen Lattlmore, who criticized 
the book unfavorably. When Lattlmore’s 
own book, Solution in Asia, was reviewed In 
the February 25. 1946, Issue, Edgar Snow was 
given the task. Between them they sold t''e 
readers of the Times book section the perfect 
appeasement-of-Russia program. Snow found 
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the book '^penetrating and comprehensive, 
yet a succinct and lo^cal exposition of the 
main dilemmas which face us.” 

Neglected almost entirely, when it wasn't 
elammed and damned, was Freda Utley’s Last 
Chance in China, which attempted to awaken 
the American people to the dangers that 
would face us if communism succeeded in 
capturing China. Mrs. Utley, as a very young 
woman, was a member of the British Com¬ 
munist Party and lived in Moscow for 6 
years as wife of a Russian citizen who was 
not a Communist. She worked as a specialist 
on far-eastern questions at the Moscow 
Institute of World Economy and Politics. 
Her rapid disillusionment and why she came 
to regard the Soviet Oovernment as a tyran¬ 
ny as bad if not worse than Hitler’s, is re¬ 
lated in her The Dream We Lost. Needless 
to say, the book was equally, if not more, 
lost than her later one on China. 

’The studied practice of ignoring, neglect¬ 
ing. or damning with faint praise books that 
sought to show the danger from Communist 
infiltration began far back. The Red Decade, 
by Eugene Lyons, published in 1941. was the 
first really authoritative and informative 
book on the Stalinist penetration of America. 
At the time he wrote it. Mr. Lyons was editor 
of a national magazine and had behind him 
a successful record of best sellers in books 
and an equally distinguished record as a 
foreign correspondent and magazine writer. 
He speaks Russian, worked in Moscow for the 
United Press, and was the first American 
newspaperman to interview Stalin. ’The Red 
Decade, even more than his earlier work. As¬ 
signment in Utopia, earned him the title of 
red baiter and got him damned high and 
low by the '’intellectuals," ‘‘liberals," and 
Russophlles. Most reviewers were displeased 
because Mr. Lyons’ probing in The Red 
Decade revealed the infection among their 
friends, the intellectuals. 

’The current party line is to sneer at all 
ex-CommunIsts, to deny and insult their 
repentance. This is particularly necessary 
to the Communists because they must try 
to offset the damage done their cause by such 
sincere and repentant men as Whittaker 
Chambers, who testified against Hiss, and 
Louis Budenz, whose testimony helped con¬ 
vict the 11 top Communists in the United 
States. 

The latest victim of their sneers is Angela 
Calomlrls.* When she was a girl, and 
weighed only 90 pounds, she was invited to 
Join the FBI. She did. But the Job she got 
was to Join the Communist Party and to re¬ 
port the treason of these Russophlles to the 
Government. She spent 7 years doing Just 
that. She did a superb Job. at great personal 
risk and at no salary. 

When the 11 Communist leaders were be¬ 
ing tried in New York, she appeared on the 
witness stand against them. ’They were 
amazed, but tney quickly recovered. At 
once the air was filled with Communist cat 
calls. These traitors to the United States 
shouted. "She is a spy. She is a traitor." 
All the Marxist monkeys, who had been col¬ 
lecting pennies from the faithful, put down 
their tin cups and ran up and down chatter¬ 
ing, "Spy! Spyl" poor little Angela, who had 
given 7 years of her young life to her coun¬ 
try. was called, by Marxist stooges for Stalin, 
a spy. 

Then Angela wrote a book about her ex¬ 
periences. She called it the Red Masquer¬ 
ade, and the J. B. Llpplncott Co. published 
it. The New York Times and the Herald 
’Tribune gave her book the silent treatment. 
It should have been reviewed on the first 
page of their book sections. It wasn’t re¬ 
viewed at all. It was ignored. Communist 
Party technique No. 1 was applied to the 
book. 

* Material from this point on is new; It did 
not appear in the original article. 


On November 2 George Sokolsky got mad. 
He had met Angela and read her book. He 
looked for the reviews and, when they failed 
to appear, he let out a blast in his column 
that was heard even In the Times and Trib¬ 
une offices. 

On November 19 both of these great papers 
got the word. A. H. Raskin reviewcNfl the 
book for the Times. He began; "The war 
against Communist infiltration has pro¬ 
duced a new kind of spy. * • This 

sort of technique is called damnation by in¬ 
direction, Later he says it cost Angela t80 
a month for party dues and the Govern¬ 
ment footed the bill. Therefore, he con¬ 
cludes the Government is a contributor to 
the Communist Party. Marcus Duffield re¬ 
viewed Angela’s book for the Herald 'lYlb- 
une (also on November 19. after the Sokol¬ 
sky prod). He also comes to the dues. He 
says, “The FBI. being outrageously thrifty, 
paid her nothing, except bare expenses, such 
as party dues." 

Now you have the cloven hooves on both 
feet. One says the FBI shouldn’t have paid 
anything. The other says it paid too much. 
All of this is an attempt to smear Angela. 
This is professional Integrity gone to Mos. 
cow. If a lady were so treated in a bar, 
any one real American would have thrown 
these two reviewers out. If our publishers 
are real Americans, they, too, should give the 
heave-ho to their pinkos. The people of 
free America demand professional integrity 
In professionals. ’They do not like the pres¬ 
ent second-hand thought control exercised 
by dishonest professionals. 


How To Steal and Profiteer Legally— 
OPS It the Answer 
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Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr, BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en¬ 
closing an article entitled “The Return 
of the Prodigal" by Harry Serwer, and 
published by Human Events on April 4. 

Price control is an economic narcotic. 
Like other narcotics, an excessive dos¬ 
age leads to moral degeneracy. 

OPS today is about as useful as a row¬ 
boat on a desert, or a sprinkling can in a 
flood. 

The Retthin op the Prodigal 
(By Harry Serwer) 

On January 26 the OPS issued an arro¬ 
gant order known as the general freeze. It 
was as cruel as a brat plucking wings off an 
Insect, and for the same reason: The OPS 
didn't know any better. The order limited 
the ceiling of each item to the highest price 
it actually brought in the open market be¬ 
tween December 19 and January 26, inclusive. 

On the day of the freeze every producer 
and distributor in this country—bar none— 
was committed for large blocks of merchan¬ 
dise at increased prices—prices which had 
been soaring, backing, and filling since the 
Inauguration of the Korean shindig. Much 
of this merchandise had been ordered many 
months before, and some at prices that were 
then shooting through the roof. The OPS 
said, in effect: “If you have goods coming 
In at high prices, that is your hard luck. 
You sell them at the ceiling even if you lose 
money.” 

Obviously, there wasn’t a businessman In 
the whole Nation who could add a legitimate 
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mark-up to such merchandise without com¬ 
mitting a crime: and so. at one fell swoop 
the added a horde of criminals to the 
roster. Businessmen were frantically calling 
their lawyers and accountants and asking 
what course they should puruse; many were 
told to ignore the general freeze, and so did. 
Others took it on the chin by adding the 
decreed profit which, in many instances, did 
not cover overhead. 

The resentment and clamor became so 
great that the OPS ducked into a huddle, 
and on February 27 It came up with a direc¬ 
tive captioned “CPB 7," which replaced. In 
part, the retail stipulations contained in the 
general freeze. It covered more than 200,000 
Itemsr—truly a gargantuan Job for the Fal- 
stafflan misfits who had concocted It. 

CPR 7 is known as a divisional factor di¬ 
rective. It aims to control prices by limit¬ 
ing ceilings to historical mark-ups. The 
divisional factor is a formula introduced 
apparently to complicate matters. 

A couple of vinegar plants got into the 
wine barrel. Business was asked to absorb 
all or some of the rising costs. Labor was 
busting through the 10-percent wage rise 
limit, sending prices up still further. There 
was no real shortage because retailers were 
cutting prices on even such critical mer¬ 
chandise as television sets, furniture, and 
electrical appliances in order to encourage 
sales and reduce inventories. 

Indeed, there were fairly reliable reports 
.that warehouses were clogged to the rafters 
with all sorts of commodities. One econo¬ 
mist, who represents a number of substan¬ 
tial appliance manufacturers, told me that 
only 33'/j percent of current accounts re¬ 
ceivable were being collected. This meant 
that Inventories were very heavy, and ob¬ 
viously as large as—or larger than—the capi¬ 
tal and surplus of the business. 

II 

’There is no need for control at this mo¬ 
ment, if the Department of Commerce Is 
correct in its Survey of Current Business 
(January 1951 issue). ’The Survey reinter¬ 
prets current unit production in 1939 dollars 
and arrives at a unit increase of 70 percent 
over 1941. This was accomplished with a 
labor increase of 24 percent and a working- 
hour decrease of 10 percent. Thus we have 
a weighted increase of 66 percent in pro¬ 
duction. Since our Armed Forces are now 
limited to 3,500,000 men as against 14,000- 
000 in World War 11, it would appear that 
we have ample production for both civil and 
war needs unless the Government plans mon¬ 
umental stockpiling beyond the needs of its 
own Armed Forces. Tliat may very well be. 
If the administration proposes to stockpile 
and all comers willing to take up arms 
against Russia—^then only does the general 
freeze make sense. 

Control must therefore be considered as a 
part of the psychological pattern for making 
the country war-minded again. War-mlnd- 
ed people partiotically give up more and 
more of their traditional rights and free¬ 
doms. If there is no shortage, control is 
meaningless; It is not only difficult to attain 
colling prices, but a demand may even de¬ 
velop for floor prices. If there is a shortage, 
control is a successful device for generating 
black markets, because the latter are nothing 
more than free markets vilified. 

'There are legitimate black markets as well 
as Illegitimate black markets. If a retailer 
pays the celling price plus some cn&h under 
the table—that is Illegitimate. If the re¬ 
tailer says to the wholesaler. “Sell me 50 
dozen of your rayon blouses and I’ll feature 
your name in a newspaper page,” that’s 
legitimate. 

In the first case the manufacturer re¬ 
ceived the cash direct. What did he do with 
It? He socked it away; or he in turn paid 
under-the-table cash for prime or seml- 
processed commodities, without which he 
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couldn't continue buelness; or he tried to 
And subterfuge to sneak that dough into his 
business (very difficult with a lot of OPA 
harpies snooping around for a fast buck), 

In the legitimote case the retailer picked 
up the wholesaler’s advertising check (or the 
wholesaler picked up the primary producer’s 
advertising check). Flip through World War 
II advertising pages and note how many re¬ 
source brands were featured by wholesalers 
and retailers. The great majority were direct 
or implied deals for merchandise. 

III 

Another legitimate black market was called 
copping the double profit. This was a 
diller. There were many large producers 
who. In peacetime, sold only to jobbers, sales 
agents, and wholesalers. These producers 
wanted none of the headaches which come 
with direct distribution. But In war short¬ 
ages all these headaches disappear: produc¬ 
tion is king. So, these producers double- 
crossed their historical outlets and sold to 
the retailer directly. It paid off—and how! 
Stealing the wholesaler’s 10- or 20-percent 
discount, and getting it without any addi¬ 
tional overhead cost, was a windfall. It was 
legitimate but shockingly Immoral; and, yet, 
a large number of America’s substantial busi¬ 
ness firms went after that double profit. The 
gimmick was called going vertical—very 
snooty terminology. 

Another phase of the black market Is the 
gadget racket. Sure, the auto dealer will 
sell you a new car at ceiling: but you must 
buy $600 worth of unneeded gadgets or you’ll 
wait until Judgment day. In fact, accessory 
gadgets provided more black-market dough 
than the basic item. 

Then there was the tle-ln. If a pen was 
price-fixed at $3, It practically disappeared 
from the market; but the company which 
made It would brazenly Insist—or hint— 
that if you wanted a couple of dozen, you’d 
have to take, as a part of the deal, a few 
$G4 pens and one or two $126 sets. This was 
also indulged in by top concerns. 

Another legitimate black-market operation 
ran something like this. A need black ‘'wlfl- 
nuff” very badly. B has them and is confin¬ 
ing his sale to his old customers. B sells 
strictly at celling—not because he Is honest, 
but because he is afraid of taking under-the- 
table cash. A tells B he has a hot tip on the 
market and that he is buying 200 shares 
for B. A doesn’t want the money Just yet— 
he’ll lay It out and tell B when to send It. 
Three weeks later—usually sooner —A con¬ 
sults the stock-market page, chooses a stock 
that has gone up 6 to 10 points, notifies B 
that he sold the stock at a profit and sends 
him a check for that profit. B knows It is a 
phony but keeps the dough; and In a day or 
two A gets all the black "wlffnuff” he needs at 
celling—and why not? Sometimes A tells B 
he can get him an auto at strictly celling. A 
pays the black-market price and loses the 
difference; but the "wiffnuff" Is worth a 
“helluva” lot more to him, because unfin¬ 
ished merchandise is pUlng up on him, wait¬ 
ing only for “wlffnuff.” 

IV 

Now, let me explain a very legitimate 
black-market racket. Mr. Jones weaves 
“gray” (unfinished) goods. His ceiling mark¬ 
up is 10 percent. The cloth costa 46 cents a 
yard to produce. He is legally entitled to 60 
cents a yard. Jonesy is making a wad of 
dough on a nickel-a-yard profit, because his 
volume has doubled In a seller’s market, his 
distribution cost Is nil, and all the hazards 
of doing business have disappeared. But he 
is not satisfied. 

He puts his nephew, Willie, into the con¬ 
verting business. (A converter buys ”gray*» 
goods and finishes them for the cuttlng-up 
trade or for retailing over the counter.) 
Willie’s converting cost Is about 20 cents a 


yard, which brings hls total per yard up 
to 70 cents. He is legally entitled to a 17 
percent mark-up, which brings hls selling 
price up to 86 cents a yard. But Jones, 
who Is really Willie’s undercover partner. Is 
still not satisfied. So he puts his other 
nephew. Richard, Into the Jobbing business. 
As Jobber. Richard is allowed a 12-percent 
mark-up on the 86-cent cost. This now 
brings the cloth up to 95 cents a yard. 

Is Richard allowed to sell the goods In 
the open market? Oh, no! Jonesy now 
scours the market for manufacturers who 
will give him a partnership for a nominal 
or no Investment; and he. In turn, will sup¬ 
ply them with all the cloth they need. (Re¬ 
member, this was In a period when any dope 
with a fabric allotment could open a hole- 
in-the-wall business and get all the orders he 
wanted.) 

Now, you may be sure that Jonesy was 
at least an equal partner In each of these 
enterprises. The OPA allowed Jonesy a 
nickel profit. Instead, he wound up with 
that nickel plus half of the difference be¬ 
tween 50 cents and the final 05 cents at the 
jobber’s level. But that Isn’t all. Suppose 
he has an Interest In a blouse factory which 
has a $60-a-dozen celling. There may bo 
a net profit of $0 a dozen in a seller’s mar¬ 
ket. Since a dozen blouses averages 26 
yards. Jonesy splits half of another 36 cents 
a yard. That Qovernment-allowed nickel 
becomes 45 cents profit on a fabric which 
cost him 45 cents—quite legitimate. 

All this seems to be on the way back. 
The general freeze Is the royal red carpet 
for the prodigal son of the OPA. 


The Larger Itsnet 


EXTENSION OF REMABK8 

or 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from his post in Japan has brought forth 
both instantaneous and spontaneous re¬ 
plies from people all over the country. 
The citizens of the United States are 
deeply concerned, as they have a right 
to be; and Mr. Speaker, 1 am also con¬ 
cerned over this action. 

I have made it a point to talk to the 
people who should know whether the 
course of action taken by the President 
was right or wrong. Within the last few 
days I have read in the newspapers and 
heard over the radio and saw on televi¬ 
sion the views and comments of various 
persons. I have studied it all with great 
Interest, and I feel that the solidest ap¬ 
proach to the question is contained in 
an editorial appearing in the New York 
Times on Saturday, April 14. 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude the aforementioned editorial en¬ 
titled “The Larger Issues**: 

The Larger Issues 

In many respects the present controversy 
over General MacArthur represents an ele¬ 
mental and emotional outburst expressing 
the anger and frustration of a nation which, 
less than 6 years after its greatest victory, 
finds Itself again at war and facing the dan¬ 
ger of another world war. But the storm 


could reach Its present violence only because 
It has been and is being whipped up by 
political partisans of often opposite per¬ 
suasion—^ranging from Republican extrem¬ 
ists on one side to the lunatic fringe of the 
British Labor Party on the other—who seek 
to exploit General MaoArthur’s colorful per¬ 
sonality and positive views for their own 
ends, irrespective of the merits of the case. 

This situation makes it all the more neces¬ 
sary for men of goodwill to consider the 
fundamental Issues involved, soberly and 
realistically. As we see it. there are three 
such issues. The first, fundamental to free 
government, is the issue of civil versus mili¬ 
tary authority. That issue has already been 
decided in President Truman’s favor. Even 
the strongest partisans of General MacAr¬ 
thur refrain from challenging the Presi¬ 
dent’s authority to dismiss him, and the 
record shows clearly that the general laid 
himself open to such action. This was not 
a case of “theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die.” General MacArthur 
had the right, the opportunity and even the 
duty to present his views and recommenda¬ 
tions—through military channels. He bad 
no right to challenge the policy of hls Gov¬ 
ernment, or even the prescribed strategy 
where it involved policy. Such a challenge, 
especially when backed up by appeals over 
the President’s head to the public and espe¬ 
cially to the political opposition, was in¬ 
subordination which challenged the funda¬ 
mental concept of our Government. 

The second issue, stated by President Tru¬ 
man in his address on Wednesday evening to 
the Nation, is how best to avoid a new world 
war. General MacArthur holds that such a 
war can best be prevented by extending the 
Korean war to China—by bombing that 
country’s military bases, especially in Man¬ 
churia, by blockading its coasts, and by 
using Chlang Kai-shek's forces to establish 
a second front on the Chinese mainland. 
Such measures, he is convinced, can crush 
the Chinese Communists without bringing 
Soviet Russia into the war, despite the 
Chinese-Soviet pact and hls wrong guess on 
Chinese Communist intervention in Korea. 

In contrast. President Truman holds that 
such measures could well precipitate the new 
world war; that we must avoid every action 
that could be exploited in order to put re¬ 
sponsibility for such a catastrophe on us and 
thus Isolate us from our allies and split the 
free world, and that the best way of avoiding 
such a situation is to limit the present war 
to Korea, despite the handicaps Involved, in 
the hope of a peaceful settlement. This 
policy may fall, and Soviet imperialism may 
yet lead to all-out war. But in such a ease 
the responsibility will be clear, and the free 
world will have gained both time and soli¬ 
darity. We agree with the President. 

The third issue is which is our first front— 
Europe or Asia? General MacArthur and 
many of hls supporters hold that it is Asia— 
that, in the general’s words to Representa¬ 
tive Martin, it Is in Asia that the Communist 
conspirators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest, and that by fighting 
in Asia we are also fighting Europe’s war 
for salvation. This view is based partly on 
the fact that we are already at war in Asia, 
partly on opposition in some quarter to our 
European policies, and partly on Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s own maxim that the Western World 
will be conquered by conquering Asia first. 

There is no doubt that the global conflict 
in which we are engaged has two fronts, and 
that it is essential to hold both of them. 
There is likewise no doubt that our front in 
Asia has been gravely impaired by the blun¬ 
ders of our policy toward China. But now, 
as during the last war. it is and will remain 
true that Europe is our first front and con¬ 
cern. For while Asia may have the man¬ 
power, Europe is both the cradle of our clvi- 
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It is tragic to note that President Tru¬ 
man who flew to Kansas City at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayers to attend Tom 
Pendergast's funeral several years ago 
will be too busy to greet General Mac- 
Arthur at the airport when he arrives 
Thursday. In his place he is sending his 
military aide, Gen. Harry Vaughan who 
is noted for his deep freeze deals, cor¬ 
ruption. scandals, and dispensing of 
favors at the White House. 


A Century of Service 


the indisputable facts set forth in the 
editorial in the Standard-Times of Bed¬ 
ford, Mass., under date of April 13,1951, 
with reference to the brutal dismissal of 
General MacArthur by President Tru¬ 
man. It requires hours to open the let¬ 
ters and telegrams that are pouring into 
my office asking for the impeachment of 
President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting the 
editorial entitled ‘‘Shameless Betrayal,” 
to which I have heretofore referred: 

Shameless Betrayal 


lizatlon and the continent of our allies, with 
an industrial potential that can spell the 
difference between victory and defeat. It 
was such considerations as these that led 
to the recent overwhelming approval by the 
Senate of the dispatch of additional troops 
for Europe, and the MacArthur dismissal has 
not changed the situation. 


We Arc at War With Red China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK J.HILUNGS 

or CALXFORNU 

JN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ad¬ 
ministration is attempting to Justify 
Pi’esident Truman’s removal of General 
MacArthur as supreme commander in 
the Far East on the basis that General 
MacArthur was attempting to get us into 
war with Red China by advocating the 
bombing of air bases, supply lines, and 
troop concentrations in Manchuria. 

If we are not now at war with Commu¬ 
nist China, I think the President and his 
advisors would do well to advise Congress 
and the people just whom we are fight¬ 
ing in Korea. Last December hordes Of 
Chinese poured across the Yalu River 
and drove our forces to a point south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. Airplanes 
bearing the red star of Communist China 
take off from airfields in the so-called 
privileged sanctuary of Manchuria, rise 
to a safe altitude, then zoom across the 
Yalu River dealing death and destruc¬ 
tion to our force.s in the air and on the 
ground. A military commander in such 
a situation would be most derelict if he 
did not have the inclination to use every 
means at hand to strike at these troops 
and destroy these aircraft before they 
could get into a position to inflict casual¬ 
ties upon his own forces. 

To date we have suffered 60,000 casu¬ 
alties in Korea, and despite the hand¬ 
cuffs placed upon him by Truman and 
Acheson, General MacArthur’s outnum¬ 
bered forces have succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing large numbers of Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. 

Despite these facts, Truman and Ache- 
son tell us that if MacArthur attempts 
to protect his men from further casual- 
Ities, he is trying to get us into war with 
Red China when it is the very same Red 
China that is causing us so much grief. 

In scanning the news columns, I have 
not detected any let-up in the war in 
Korea. The same Communist Chinese 
are continuing to kill and maim oui- boys 
and reports are filtering in to the effect 
that new forces are massing for a spring 
offensive. The Daily Worker has hailed 
Mr. Truman for “exercising sound Judg¬ 
ment in dismissing General MacArthur.’* 
The Communist press knows that with 
MacArthur gone the United States has 
lost one of its greatest bulwarks against 
Communist expansion in the Far East 
and that the policy of appeasement of 
the Reds engineered by Dean Acheson 
over the past 5 years will continue. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
24th of last month Rev. Paul W. Rishell, 
pastor, and his parishioners celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the South Congregational 
Church in my congressional district. 

For over a century now the South 
Congregational Church has been a pillar 
of strength to the community life of 
Brooklyn. I am sure I bespeak the 
thoughts of the great majority of the 
residents of the Twelfth Congressional 
District when I wish Pastor Rishell and 
his congregation many, many more years 
of fruitful service to our community. 

Under the permission previously 
granted me by unanimous consent of 
the House. I include with these re¬ 
marks the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Saturday, April 14, 
1951: 

A Century of Service 

It's a tough job to live a hundred years 
and all that time serve the community with 
humane and spiritual purpose. It takes an 
unusual resiliency against the world’s chill 
and sometimes unfriendly winds and it takes 
living, vibrant faith in the task at hand. 

Brooklyn’s South Congregational Church 
had what it takes 100 years ago when it 
organized on March 24, 1861, with 23 mem¬ 
bers. It still has it and it still thrives as 
a great community Institution, serving its 
people and spreading divine and human good 
in its everyday activities. 

The church has had a fine history and is 
retaining its good name under the guiding 
hand of the Reverend Paul W. Rlijhcll, the 
eleventh pastor. The first church was dedi¬ 
cated by Brooklyn’s famous Henry Ward 
Beecher. We wish the South Congregational 
Church and its parishioners many more 
fruitful years to come. 


Shameless Betrayal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I heartily agree with the sentiments and 


President Truman’s speech Wednesday was 
a shameless attempt to undermine the con¬ 
fidence and affection which the American 
people feel for General MacArthur by accus¬ 
ing him of provoking a third world wai‘. 

As an excuse for his shocking removal of 
MacArthur, the President charges MacArthur 
with “provoking” world war III by (1) asking 
that he be allowed to bomb the bases of the 
Communist army in Manchuria, a classic 
tactic In modern warfare, and (2) by urging 
we give support to Chiang Kal-shck instead 
Of the present policy of tying his hands. 

To charf,e that bombing Manchuria and 
freeing Chiang would provoke world war III 
is spineless speculation by minds without 
courage. 

Winston Churchill said In the Commons 
In November Stalin would decide when world 
war III would start and probably nothing 
England or ourselves could do would change 
the Moscow timetable. 

The world knows with what genius and 
courage MacArthur was trying to win the 
war In Korea, handicapped at every turn by 
the indecision and nonsupport of the Presi¬ 
dent and of Secretary of State Acheson, 
fronting for the United Nations. 

'The President’s policy In Korea was to fight 
a little war, fight it hard, but not too hard, 
for fear It might become a big war. 

Of course, this policy couldn’t win as Mac¬ 
Arthur knew and said, and for this frank 
honesty of the soldier he is fired “so that,” 
as the President weakly said, “there would 
bo no doubt or confusion as to the real pur¬ 
pose of and aim of our policy.” 

After probably the greatest military serv¬ 
ice to his country since George Washington, 
General MacArthur Is removed from all au¬ 
thority because he asked for authority to 
fight the Korean War successfully, a war 
that already has brought America more than 
60,000 casualties. 

This present Korean dilemma has no prece¬ 
dent in American history. 

We are fighting Communist China In 
Korea, but we are her faithful ally in P'or- 
mosa, where we have forbidden Chiang 
Kai-shek to make an aggressive move. 

What could please Communist China more 
than to have MacArthur ordered to fight hard 
"but not too hard” In Korea, while Acheson 
ties Chiang‘s hands in Formosa? 

This Truman-Acheson Korean War formula 
is a perfect set-up for Communist China. 

Communist China can only hope it will 
remain in status quo until, by wholesale 
liquidation of anti-Communist forces, Mos¬ 
cow style (said already to number many 
millions), all hope of a National counter¬ 
revolution is destroyed. 

No wonder three offers of truce to Com¬ 
munist China have been turned down. Dis¬ 
graceful as the terms were to our honor, they 
were contemptuously refused. 

Yes, we are fighting Communist China In 
Korea but we are faithful aHles of Com¬ 
munist China In Formosa. 

Meanwhile, there is no hope of victory. 

Truman is afraid to fight hard for fear It 
might bring on world war III. 
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CommunUt China heaitates to drive us off 
the Korean peninsula lor fear that might 
bring on world war III through a realistio 
and aroused America. 

The Truman-Acheson formula for the Ko¬ 
rean War is a war without victory and with¬ 
out peace. 

Watch for the most degrading moment in 
American history, an offer (British leftist 
Labor inspired), to extend to Communist 
China a seat in the United Nations, a voice 
in the treaty with Japan, and surrender of 
Formosa—in return for a Korean armistice. 

Such an offer, of course, could not be made 
without United States approval. 

Not only would such a proposal be the final 
betrayal of the only remaining Chinese lead¬ 
er capable of opposing communism in China, 
our ally of World War II—but, miserable as 
is the idea of such a proposal, I believe It 
would be refused by Communist China and 
Stalin—even if it were proposed to deliver 
Chiang Kai-shek in person to his—and our— 
enemies. 

Basil Brewer. 

Publisher, 


MacArthur: The Man and the Myth 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16. 1951 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as Mac¬ 
Arthur returns home, both his accom¬ 
plishment as a soldier and his views on 
foreign policy will be most carefully 
weighed and analyzed. As a contribu¬ 
tion to this discussion, I desire to place 
in th? Record the following article and 
editorial from the April 2, 1951, Fort¬ 
night: 

MacArthur: The Man and the Myth 

Qen. Douglas MacArthur needs no defense 
from his enemies. But how can he protect 
himself from his friends, those Idolatrous 
worshipers who make him internationally 
ri 'Iculous by deafening the public ear with 
claims of his omnipotence and omniscience; 
by attributing to him all the wisdom and 
all the virtue under the sun, with none of 
the faults that flesh is heir to? 

After all. General MacArthur is only hu¬ 
man. If you cut him, he will bleed. If 
you shoot him in a vulnerable spot, he will 
die. He has had a long and distinguished 
career in the service of his country. There 
can be no possible question of his personal 
courage, nor of his normal competence as an 
officer. He proved that In World War I. 

Like any normal human being. General 
MacArthur has made his share of mistakes. 
Unfortunately, the foremost of these have 
been tragic ones in times of crisis, in the 
Phlllpplne.s and in Korea, and have cost 
ma \y American lives. 


On December 7, 1941, when news of Pearl 
Harbor reached the Philippines, where he 
was in command. Air Force officers begged 
for permission to take off and bomb Japa¬ 
nese airfields on Formosa, whence they knew 
attacks on them would soon and inevitably 
come. This permission was refused because 
there had been no official declaration of 
war by the American Congress. Surely 
enough, 8 hours after Pearl Harbor, the Jap¬ 
anese bombers came down from Formosa and 
destroyed virtually ail the American planes 


in the Philippines as they sat helplessly on 
the ground. 

This error in judgment rested squarely 
on MacArthur. It was first brought to light 
In Bill White's book, They Were Expendable, 
published early In the war. It Was confirmed 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert lor 
the New York Times, in his recent book, 
Mistakes of World War U. 

ACTXONt 

MacArthur's mistakes In Korea have re¬ 
ceived a lot of recent publicity and his 
strident apologists have rushed in to shout 
them down or shift the blame to other 
shoulders. The most recent factual report, 
and a shocking thing It was, was published 
in Fortnight, February 19, in an unsigned 
article by an officer who landed and served 
with the First Marine Division In Korea. 
This anonymous writer told of gross incom¬ 
petence and actual cowardice on the part of 
some Army officers, and of the complete lack 
of training and morale of many of the en¬ 
listed men who had been part of MacArthur's 
occupation forces in Japan. 

After all. MacArthur had been superin¬ 
tendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and he certainly 
knew how to train officers and men. Why 
hadn’t he done so? 

The Fortnight article practically blew the 
roof off the Pentagon. MaJ. Gen. P. L. Parks, 
the Army’s Chief of Public Information In 
Washington, Issued a statement branding 
the charges '‘irresponsible and Ill-consid¬ 
ered." To borrow an old legal clich6, he 
couldn't deny the allegations so he defied the 
allegators. 

It was reliably reported that the Pentagon's 
hatchet men were sharpening their toma¬ 
hawks to have the scalp of the unidentified 
writer, who was a Navy chaplain recently re¬ 
turned from Korea. These hatchet men are 
not to be laughed off when one considers 
how they got Admiral Louis Denfeld sum¬ 
marily fired as Chief of Naval Operations for 
speaking his mind when asked about In¬ 
ternal politics In the Department of Defense. 

There is a rising indignation among some 
of the less informed upon discovering that 
their military Idol has feet of clay. He has 
been so slckenlngly goose-greased and blat¬ 
antly ballyhooed by such a large section of 
the American press since the beginning of 
World War II that the general public lost Its 
perspective of the man. He could run faster. 
Jump farther, dive deeper, and come up drier 
than anybody. He knew everything. He 
could do no wrong. The dawning realization 
that they have been deceived has made some 
people pretty mad and the natural human 
tendency is to take It out on the doughty 
General. 

WHO, ME? 

Unfortunately, there's a lot of evidence to 
the effect that he. too. has been deceived. 
He has come to believe his own publicity. 
Just like a Hollywood screen star. The late 
William S. Hart, strong, silent hero of early 
films, was a broken-down third-rate Shakes¬ 
pearean actor when he got his first break 
In western pictures. His producer's press 
agents concocted a tailor-made biography 
for him telling how Hart was a child of the 
western plains raised among the Indians, 
speaking many of their dialects. The tale 
told of many hair-raising battles with bear, 
bison, and aborigines; of great exploits with 
that white-maned old fraud. Buffalo Bill. 
Hart swallowed It whole end believed It to 
the hilt. He went to his grave mumbling, 
"They went that-a-away, pardner." It’s de¬ 
plorable that General MacArthur has shown 
symptoms of the same ailment. 

In our books he was caught completely 
off base by the sudden beginning of hostili¬ 
ties in Korea last June. His vociferous 
claque in Tokyo and Washington rushed into 


print to say that Korea was not a part of his 
command and so he was not supposed to 
know what was going on there. But his title 
was supreme commander in the Far East. 
That included Korea. 

You can't marshal overnight an army of 
100,000, with tanks, big guns, and other 
heavy motorized equipment; you can't hide 
that under a silk handkerchief as a magician 
does a bowl of goldfish. It would seem that 
in the weeks necessary to mount this attack 
a small, idle portion of General MacArthur's 
omniscience would have smelled it out. One 
good intelligence officer in Korea could have 
warned him. 

The occupation troops he threw Into the 
fray from Japan, who had been under his 
command and available for training for an 
adequate period to make them soldiers, wrote 
one of the most disgraceful chapters In 
American military history. In the face of 
the enemy they threw down their arms and 
ran. screaming like hysterical high-school 
girls that they were occupational troops, not 
combat forces, and they didn't want to fight. 

MACARTHUR AGAIN 

The Americans were about to be pushed 
Into the sea when the First Marine Division 
and First Marine Aircraft Wing arrived to 
stem the tide. The subsequent Marine land¬ 
ing at Inchon, behind the enemy’s lines, and 
their swift penetration inland broke the back 
of the North Korean 'Army and assured a 
swift victory for MacArthur. 

He took all the bows. Reams of copy 
poured from the typewriters of his personal 
publicity staff to the effect that MacArthur 
had personally staged all this, even to figur¬ 
ing out the tides at Inchon. Expert ocean¬ 
ographers can tell you what the tides will 
be anywhere In the world a hundred years 
from now. This landing was no different 
from the ones the First Marine Division had 
been making for several years in practice 
from Camp Pendleton. No unit as small as a 
marine raider platoon would ever make an 
amphibious landing without a thorough ad¬ 
vance check of the moon and the tides. But 
It was a great MacArthur victory. 

THE treatment 

Early in the Ilorean hostilities a number 
of American newspapers printed a syndi¬ 
cated serial labeled "the MacArthur Story" 
by one Frederic 8. Marquardt, who was billed 
as the Chief of the Office of War Information 
In the Southwest Pacific during World War 
n. MacArthur should have sued fur libel. 

The opening article said: "MacArthur has 
been called, with Justification, the savior of 
Australia, the liberator of the Philippines, 
and the conqueror of Japan." 

What is the Justification? He was not the 
savior of Australia. He was not the con¬ 
queror of Japan. And with all due respect 
to the great warrior, he did have some help 
in the Philippines—such as, for instance, 
Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet, which was 
probably the most powerful armada that has 
ever been afloat. 


Marquardt warmed to his work with: "A 
Japanese in Tokyo once solemnly assured 
me that MacArthur had a Japanese mother. 
'Otherwise,' he said, 'General MacArthur 
could not have conquered Japan.'" 

Nobody conquered Japan. The Nipponese 
threw in the towel because the going got 
too rough. MacArthur had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the circumstances that 
brought this about. 

Marquardt continued: "Many others have 
helped make the MacArthur story. His 
Chief of Staff, MaJ. Qen. Edward M. Almond, 
called MacArthur the greatest man alive." 

This Is the same General Almond who, 
against all intelligence reports and all ex¬ 
pert advice ordered the First Marine Division 
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Into the disastrous venture of lighting their 
way across a 7,000-foot mountain range in 
blizzardy, subzero weather on a hopeless, 
fruitless mission from which they hod to 
fight their way back with heavy losses for 
themselves but almost unbelievable losses 
to the enemy. 

OTHER FOLK 

One wonders if General Almond, who has 
not yet been court-martialed, has ever beard 
of a chubby old gentleman in England named 
Winston Ohurchlll; or of affable *‘Ike” Eisen¬ 
hower, who successfully commanded in 
Africa and Europe infinitely more troops in 
infinitely bigger operations than MacArthur 
ever dreamed of: or of dignified, white-haired 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, whose ofllcial desig¬ 
nation in World War II was **Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Ocean Area,*’ which 
would seem to include the territory in which 
General MacArthur was throwing his weight 
about at the time. 

But wait. Marquardt has more: *‘Qen. 
George E. Stratemeyer. commander of the 
Far Eastern Air Forces, went Almond one 
better. 'He’s the greatest man who ever 
lived,' Btratemeyer said of MacArthur.” 

Phew! That really is taking in a lot of 
territory. But do you think even this satlfles 
Mr. Marquardt? Read him further: "An 
unidentified Japanese spoke-unan once 
topped both the generals. He is quoted in 
John Lacerda’s book, The Conqueror Comes 
to Tea. as saying, ‘We look to MacArthur as 
the second Jesus Christ.* '* 

No human being can possibly live up to 
such ridiculous adulation and flattery. And 
yet it is still going on. 

A brief, unbiased, and objective review of 
the war with Japan might clear the atmos¬ 
phere a little and put General MacArthur 
in his proper and. surely, not unfavorable 
light. Both credit and blame should be 
placed where they are due. 

One does not need to be a military expert 
or have access to secret files to Know that 
there were six major phases of this war which 
culminated in the enemy’s unconditional 
surrender before his country was conquered. 

First. Tire first phase started the day after 
Pearl Harbor. It comprised the whittling 
down of Japan’s navy and merchant marine 
by submarines of the United States Fleet. 
Japan was not self-supporting. Food and 
oil and raw materials for her war machine 
had to be brought from Manchuria and other 
captured territory. The American submar¬ 
iners were the great unsung heroes of the 
war. In constant danger for months at a 
time, they gnawed away at Japan’s life lines 
until the pinch was felt there long before 
there was a possibility of an attack on the 
homeland. 

General MacArthur had nothing to do with 
this. His only connection with a submarine 
was early in 1942 when one of them helped 
the MacArthur family to escape to Australia 
from Corregidor. 

Second. The second major phase of the war 
Included the air and naval battles of the 
Coral Sea, Midway, and the many engage¬ 
ments around Guadalcanal. Until then, the 
Japanese had not only superiority but almost 
complete dominance on the sea and in the 
air. But they lost so many ships and planes, 
and, what proved to be even more Important, 
they lost so many first-string pilots, they 
were never able to recover their advantage. 
We lost heavily, too, but America’s replace¬ 
ment potential was so preponderant that 
from then on the advantage was Increasingly 
on our side. 

General MacArthur bad nothing whatever 
to do with these operations. They were not 
in his area of command. He was sitting help¬ 
lessly in Australia with practically no one 
to boss. Virtually all of Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s fighting strength had been lost in 


North Africa and Malaya, and Uncle Sam had 
not been able to send him many troops yet. 

To say that he was the savior of Australia 
Is absurd. Australia was saved when the 
Marines took Guadalcanal. That was the 
Allies’ first land victory over the Axis. It 
was Japan’s farthest point of advance. Prom 
then on to the end of the war, Japan was 
backing up. 

General MacArthur had no more to do 
with Guadalcanal than he did with the land¬ 
ings in Normandy. The Marines were led 
In the field by Gen. A. A. Vandegrlft, later 
commandant of the corps. Admiral Halsey 
'was commander in chief, under Admiral 
Nimitz, of the South Pacific area. 

Third. The third major phase of the war 
was the taking of Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam—and later Iwo Jima. 'These bloody 
and costly operations were carried out by 
marine divisions with well-coordinated sup¬ 
port from the Navy. General MacArthur was 
thousands of miles away. All he knew about 
these activities was from routine reports he 
received after they had taken place. 

These Islands provided bases for the mas¬ 
sive B-29 raids on the Japanese homeland, 
which constituted the fourth phase of the 
war and the beginning of the end. These 
raids not only razed factories, shipyards, and 
other military targets, but forced down the 
throats of the Japanese people the bitter 
Knowledge of their eventual, inevitable doom. 
Tile B-29’s were under the personal direc¬ 
tion of the late Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief of 
the Air Force. “Hap” Arnold was MacAr- 
Ihur’s equal fii rank, and certainly not his 
lobbygow. 

END 

The fifth phase was made up of the spec¬ 
tacular victories of Admiral Halsey and his 
famous Third Fleet in the Philippine and 
China Beos and around Japan Itself. They 
destroyed practically all that was left of the 
enemy’s fleet and air force. They ranged the 
eastern coast of Japan, firing at will and 
without return at any targets within range, 
while Navy planes from Halsey’s carriers 
swarmed over the cities and towns, making 
It unsafe for a Japanese gardener to ride a 
bicycle or trundle a wheelbarrow down the 
main street of his village. 

General MacArthur certainly did not con¬ 
trol Admiral Halsey. Admiral Halsey couldn’t 
even control himself. He made some pretty 
silly statements about riding Emperor Hiro- 
hito’s famous white horse down the main 
street of Tokyo, and later admitted ruefully 
that he never had learned to keep his big 
mouth shut. But this didn’t affect his rec¬ 
ord as one of the greatest fighting sailors 
since John Paul Jones. 

FINALE 

The sixth and final phase of the war was 
hardly a phase. It was more of a coup de 
grace. It was the dropping of two atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
Japanese were already thoroughly licked and 
knew it. They had already started overtures 
to negotiate for peace without the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender demanded by tbe United 
Stales. The A-bombs saved their face. No¬ 
body could be expected to stand up against 
such weapons. They could surrender un¬ 
conditionally and still retain a little self- 
respect after their brazen declaration fol¬ 
lowing Pearl Harbor that the ultimate peace 
would be dictated by them In the White 
House. 

Even the most bumbling Boswell in the 
MacArthur entourage would hardly claim 
that he invented the atomic bomb and per¬ 
sonally hurled two of them across the in¬ 
tervening waters at Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki. the way Washington putatively pitched 
a dollar across the Potomac. 

MacArthur did not command or partici¬ 
pate in any major action against the Japan¬ 


ese. Bataan was a hopeless holding action. 
The American forces there were written off 
from the start. They gave a gallant account 
of themselves. It is nut to MacArthur’s dis¬ 
credit that he escaped and left Jonathan 
Walnwright to become the martyr of Cor¬ 
regidor. Both were following military orders 
from their superiors. 

It is not to MacArthur’s discredit that 
he had little to work with when he arrived 
In Australia and that It was a long time 
before he could get going. It is not to his 
discredit that he played a minor role In the 
Pacific war. The conflict was much bigger 
than any one Individual. His conquest of 
New Britain und New Guinea were bloody 
and dreadful affairs for thOEe Involved, but 
they had little bearing on the flxial defeat of 
Japan, 

REMEMBER? 

The liberation of the Pblllpplnes was a 
moral but not a military necessity. Many 
thousands of American lives would have been 
saved if that had been postponed until after 
the Japanese surrender, which was then in¬ 
exorably in sight. Surely General MacArthur 
must have been misquoted In the bombastic 
utterances as he landed at Leyte: “I have re¬ 
turned. Rally to me.” Surely he must 
have known how much better it would have 
sounded to posterity to say: *We have re¬ 
turned. Rally to us.” For he was not alone. 

It is not to MacArthur’s discredit that 
no troops under his command ever came in 
contact with the main body of the Japanese 
Army. This latter force was in Manchuria 
facing the Chinese Communists and the Rus¬ 
sians. They only gave up their arms upon 
the definite order of their deified Mikado. 

It is not to MacArthur’s discredit that Ad¬ 
mirals Nimitz, Halsey, and Spruance. and Ma¬ 
rine Generals Vandergrlft. "Howling Mad” 
Smith, and the late Roy S. Geiger command¬ 
ed In more Important strategical victories 
than he did. That Is the fortune of war. 

APPROPRIATE 

General MacArthur’e appointment to pre¬ 
side at the Japanese siurender on the deck 
of the Battleship Missouri was undoubtedly 
a tribute to his uge and seniority In years 
of service, a tribute which hr Justly deserved. 
But this was not an admission that he had 
fought the war all by himself, as his fanatical 
followers would now have the world believe. 
His subsequent selection to command the 
occupation forces did not make him a star- 
spangled Mikado, or a Shinto god. 

Mr. Marquardt has been quoted here far 
beyond his deserts because he is typical of 
the fawning sycophants who are so wild in 
their adoration of the aging general. The 
panegyric petered out pitifully toward the 
end. After all, when you open by calling 
your hero a second Jesus Christ, what Is 
there left for an encore? 

WHERE NOW? 

In baseball when a player loses his batting 
eye, or a pitcher loses control and walks too 
many men, he is benched to let someone else 
try to pull the game out of the fire. There's 
no sentiment involved. Winning is the Im¬ 
portant thing. Why shouldn’t this obtain in 
the much grimmer game of war? 

General MacArthur has already achieved 
all the personal glory that one man can 
carry to the grave. He has given more than 
a half century of his 71 years in distin¬ 
guished service to his country. He has been 
twice wounded. There are no further medals 
to give him. 

Why should the autumn of his life be dis¬ 
torted to absurdity by those overdazzled by 
the reflection of his effulgence? Why can’t 
he be brought home now, in all dignity and 
honor, to receive the triumphant reception 
that Is his due, and then be turned gratefully 
out to grass? 
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The BIacAkthub Legend: Fact and Fanct 

The accompanying article on Qen. Douglas 
MacArthur tends to deflate one of the most 
fantastic legends of our time—and we re¬ 
gard it as long past due. The author, who 
served as a bomber pilot In the Army Air 
Corps In World War I, and in the Paclflc In 
World War n, reflects accurately the view¬ 
point of many thousands of men of all 
branches of the service who spent weary 
years between Noumea and Tokyo. 

To these men Nlmltz. Halsey, Hap Arnold. 
Vandegrlft, Jimmy Doolittle, Buckner. Roy 
Geiger, “Howlin’ Mad” Smith, Lemay, Cates, 
Patch, Spruance. Mltscher were the names to 
conjure with. 

To those who were there It has always been 
a mystery why the American people ever 
swallowed the mjrth of General MacArthur's 
preponderant part In the Paclflc war. 

Nonetheless, we regard General MacAr¬ 
thur as one of the world’s major figures be¬ 
cause he has ruled Japan so effectively that 
today we are Just about ready to count on 
the Japanese—our savage enemies of a few 
year back—as trusted allies against world 
communism. 

We also regard him as having been as right 
about the American destiny in Asia as Secre- 
retary of State Acheson has been wrong. 

The civilized world owes a vast debt to 
General MacArthur for his magnificent per¬ 
formance in Japan and for his advocacy of a 
militant and realistic, rather than a theo¬ 
retical and defensive, policy In Asia. His¬ 
tory, we believe, will grant him laurels for 
these two phases of his amazing career far 
beyond the laurels he will receive for his 
military prowess. 

It Is not pleasant to recall that General 
MacArthur was the commanding officer of 
the occupation troops in Japan who failed 
so miserably In the early stages of the Korean 
War because they had been permitted to 
grow soft and Indolent, because no one had 
bothered to train them or Indoctrinate them 
In the duties of a soldier, and because they 
were permitted to go into battle with officers 
many of whom proved unfit to lead troops. 
As commander of these troops It was Mac- 
Arthur’s duty to train them and keep them 
trained, and In this he signally failed. 

No Fortnight article has elicited more 
heartfelt thanks from more diverse people 
than has the Shame and Glory of Korea— 
February 19 issue. Men who served in every 
branch of the service have applauded it. 
Corroboration has come from many quarters. 
It is quite clear that the United States Army, 
which has, of course, officially scoffed at the 
story, is on the spot with the American 
people. 

It Is Fortnight’s sincere belief that the 
basic philosophy of the Army leaves much to 
be desired and that its methods are inade¬ 
quate to the successful defense of the Re¬ 
public. 

We believe that the American taxpayer Is 
not getting enough fight per dollar out of his 
Army, callous as that may sound, and that 
the Army brass had better reexamine Its sit¬ 
uation with a cold, stern eye and do some¬ 
thing about It—fast. 

Fortnight has recently extolled Gen. 
Matthew Rldgway, now in active command 
in Korea, as the kind of Army leader of 
which we need more. Reports from Korea 
Indicate that his capacity for front-line 
leadership has done wonders for the morale 
and courage of his troops and that his bold, 
aggressive methods are finally welding a real 
army in place of the sad motley originally 
sent to Korea by General MacArthur. 

In subsequent Issues Fortnight—with the 
help of a number of military experts—will 
venture to propose changes in the Army’s 
basic philosophy and improvements in Its 
methods—training, promotion, recruiting, 
etc.—which, we believe, will make it possible 
for a 2,000,000 Army to do the Job of the 
seven- or eight-million Army ol World War 


II—and do it far faster at a fraction of the 
former cost. 

For hundreds of years Rome, even when 
rotten at its core, was successfully defended 
by the Roman legions who never exceeded 
875,000 at any one time, yet defended Roman 
rule in Britain. Gaul, along the Rhine and 
the Danube. In North Africa, Egypt, and the 
entire Near East. 

The United States needs what Rome had— 
a relatively small, rigorously trained, well- 
officered. dependable combat army. 

Thirty divisions of crack troops can better 
defend this country than 100 unreliable divi¬ 
sions that eat the taxpayers out of house and 
home and take years to become effective in 
actual combat. 

An expanded Marine Corps, as proposed 
In Senate bill 677 by Senator Douglas 
(Democrat, Illinois), is an essential part of 
the answer. The other part lies In the re¬ 
form of the United States Army. Fortnight 
will have more to say on this subject in sub¬ 
sequent Issues. 

O. D. Kup, 

Publisher, 


BUI To Permit Registration o£ Firearms 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
car 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April 16, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker. I take this occasion to incorpo¬ 
rate in the Appendix of the Record an 
article by Mr. Bill Ziebach, sports editor 
of the Mobile Press Register in Mobile, 
Ala. 

As one who is qualified to judge, Mr. 
Ziebach is unhesitating in his opinion 
that H. R. 3023 should be passed as soon 
as possible. 

I hope that petty politics will not deter 
action on this measure. 

Mr. Ziebach's column is entitled “Out 
o’ Doors” and is widely read throughout 
the South. I feel sure that support for 
the Hall bill will increase as the result of 
his words. 

Out o’ Doors With Bill Ziebach 

BILL TO PROHIBIT REGISTRATION OF FIREARMS 

At last a man’s man has taken legal steps 
to close a loophole that could result in 
seizure of citizens’ firearms and consequently 
render this country’s civilians Impotent to 
resist aggression from within or without. 
Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, of New 
York (may his name bo blessed for his ac¬ 
tion) has introduced H. R. 3023 into Con¬ 
gress. which, if passed, will prohibit any 
State requiring citizens to register private 
weapons. 

Although the Constitution of the United 
States gives every cltlssen the right to own 
and bear arms, its makers had no experience 
with the sly methods of modern traitors who 
use the writing pen as an Instrument to 
first suppress, then arrest and liquidate men 
and women who would fight for their free¬ 
dom. 

Taking cognizance of this unholy situation. 
Representative Hall's bill provides as follows: 
*’A bill to prohibit registration of firearms 
already Issued legally and to protect citi¬ 
zens against unconstitutional seizure of 
private weapons 

"Whereas during World War II, Nazi- 
minded officers attempted to pass laws 


abridging the constitutional right of a pri¬ 
vate citizen to bear arms; and 

“Whereas these same officers started their 
anti-American program by calling for regis¬ 
tration of all privately owned firearms; and 

“Whereas our founding fathers wisely In¬ 
corporated within the Constitution of the 
United States this Inherent privilege to our 
citizens to protect their hearths and homos 
by posiesBlng arms; and 

“Whereas In the several States, the revival 
of tyranny Is assorting Itself In the form of 
proposals to register all legally Issued private 
weapons with design to eventual seizure of 
firearms owned by Individual citizens: There¬ 
fore 

“Be it enacted, etc.. That no citizen shall 
be compelled to register firearms which he 
is in legal possession of. 

“Sec. 2. No Federal, State, or local officers 
shall have the power to seize firearms be¬ 
longing to private citizens who legally pos¬ 
sess them.” 

The measure was referred to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on March 1. 

There is again a movement in some of the 
States to register firearms. This bill. If 
passed, would prevent any such further pro¬ 
motion to curtail the rights of our people 
which are guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Year after year, a slimy few have repeatedly 
Introduced legislation Into Congress and 
State law-making bodies to compel registra¬ 
tion of firearms owned by civilians. Year 
after year It Is necessary for patriotic citi¬ 
zens to defend themselves against laws which 
would put every gun owner under police 
supervision and enable fifth columnists to 
quickly gather patriots before firing squads 
when and if they deem force necessary to 
subjugate this country. 

If ever a law was needed. Representative 
Hall's bill is the one, and every patriotic 
organization and individual citizen should 
let their Congressmen know their will—as 
well as conveying word of their support to 
Hall. 

But let no man be subdued if ever gun 
confiscatory legislation is passed. Let him 
register one, If he must, but bury two for 
readiness, as the time will be near when he’ll 
need them. 


Congratulationt to Archbishop Molloy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
note the granting last week by His Holi¬ 
ness Pope Pius XII, of the title of arch¬ 
bishop to the Most Reverend Thomas E. 
Molloy, beloved bishop of Brooklyn for 
these past many years. 

The following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of April 12, 1951. indi¬ 
cates the esteem and respect in which 
Archbishop Molloy is held by the citi¬ 
zenry of Brooklyn and Long Island of all 
religious faiths: 

Congratulations to Archbishop Molloy 

The people of Brooklyn—of all faiths and 
shades of religious belief—were pleasantly 
surprised to learn of the latest honor be¬ 
stowed upon the Most Reverend Thomas E. 
Molloy. the reverend bishop of the CathoUo 
faithful here. 

He has been singled out to receive the title 
of archbishop as a personal recognition by 
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His Holiness Pope Plus XSX, for the exem¬ 
plary execution of his episcopal duties as 
head of this diocese, which has the largest 
Catholic population of any In the country. 

This honor, we are informed, comes In the 
nature of a personal tribute rather than one 
which would designate Brooklyn as an arch¬ 
diocese. The proximity of Brooklyn to the 
Archdiocese of New York may be the reason 
for the unique distinction of conferring the 
title of archbishop upon His Excellency while 
Brooklyn still remains a diocese. 

We think It is not too much of an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that in the hearts of the 
Catholics here Archbishop Molloy has won. 
such high esteem that no ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity would be unmerited. 

As a citisen, a public figure, an adminis¬ 
trator, a speaker, and scholar as well as a 
religious leader, Archbishop Molloy has won 
the respect and good will of the whole com¬ 
munity of Brookl 3 m during his nearly 80 
years as head of the diocese. In these days 
when the very foundations of the world are 
threatened by onslaught from materialistic 
and atheistic forces, it is reassuring to have 
spiritual leaders of the stature of the new 
archbishop. 

The Biooklyn Eagle Joins with all men and 
women of good will in extending to Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy heartfelt expression of felicita¬ 
tions on his well-deserved honor. 


Foreign Policy of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

or TXXA8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following speech by 
W. h. Clayton before a joint session of 
the Texas Legislature, Austin. Tex., 
March 6. 1951; 

It is a great honor and pleasure you have 
given me to speak to you on the foreign 
policy of the United States, the most impor¬ 
tant subject in the world today. 

We could be wrong on every other subject 
and right on that and the country is rich 
enough and virile enough to pull out of its 
mistakes and go forward; but if we are wrong 
on foreign policy we could be right on every¬ 
thing else and the results still could be dis¬ 
astrous. not only to the people of the United 
States but to the whole world. 

Now, what is the foreign policy of the 
United States? 

Whatever division there may be among our 
people regarding method or procedure, there 
is no difference of opinion regarding ob¬ 
jective. 

The United States covets neither the lands 
nor possessions of any country or people: on 
the contrary our interests lie in the main¬ 
tenance of the independence and integrity 
of aU peoples. 

The objective of United States foreign 
policy therefore is world peace and its pres¬ 
ervation under conditions which will insute 
to aU law-abiding peoples life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Now how is this objective to be achieved? 

Should we continue military and economio 
aid to our allies in Europe or should we 
follow the advice of Mr. Hoover and send not 
another soldier, not another dollar to Europe 
until they have got themselves in condition 
where they won’t need either? 

Should we continue to fight alongside 
United Nations forces in Korea until the 


Oommunists learn that they not only can¬ 
not run us out but that it is too costly to 
try or should we turn tail and get out now 
as best we can? 

These are some of the vital details of for¬ 
eign policy on which opinions differ. 

I recently saw a cartoon in which the snout 
of a sirmbollc elephant was labeled ’‘Put 'em 
In the front lines,'* whereas the tail said 
"Keep 'em in the rear," and the principal 
proponents of these contradictory policies 
were to be seen in the background shouting 
their respective arguments—Dewey and Stas- 
sen upholding the snout and Hoover and Taft 
the taU. 

Nobody suggests the withdrawal under 
present conditions of the United States 
troops already In Europe; and if our mili¬ 
tary authorities decide that these troops 
should be reinforced, that is a military deci¬ 
sion which should not be reversed by politi¬ 
cal laymen. Any policy question involved 
here was really decided when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was entered into under our 
leadership. 

That tre:.ty commits us to go to the de¬ 
fense of our European allies if they are 
attacked. Would it not be wise when we 
are all gravely threatened with attack to take 
concerted measures to try to prevent it rather 
than sit supinely back and wait for the blow 
to be struck? 

What the free world faces is Just what our 
Original Thirteen Colonies faced when they 
created a Federal Union and wrote the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and is ex¬ 
pressed in this simple phrase: "United we 
stand: divided we fall." 

Europe is the next great prize Russia seeks. 

If Communist Russia should conquer 
Western Europe with Its vast complex of coal, 
steel, industry, and technology, you may be 
sure that the end of world war in would find 
the United States, winner or loser, no longer 
the home of the brave and the land of the 
free. 

But all these arguments about Europe are 
now academic because the decision has been 
made and the American people have made it. 
Our destiny is insolubly linked with Western 
Europe, the home of our ancestors and the 
birthplace of our social and political ideals. 

The only question is. Can this link be 
made strong enough in time to prevent 
world war ni, or to win that war if it should 
come? 

Unfortunately, the answer to that ques¬ 
tion is locked in the riinds of a little group 
of rapacious an powerful men sitting in 
the Kremlin—men without religion, without 
conscience, without decency, without mercy. 

These men intend to conquer the world; 
they have told us that. 

But they want to do it the cheapest and 
easiest way for them. 

If by pressing a button they could gain 
world victory they would not hesitate to 
press that button even it it meant murder¬ 
ing millions of Innocent men, women, and 
children. 

As these men look out over the world and 
try to appraise the chances and risks involved 
in their schemes, we can imagine their 
leader Stalin addressing them somewhat as 
follows: 

"Our greatest advantage lies in the dis¬ 
unity of our enemy. It is true they have en¬ 
tered into a pact but we all know what that 
means; pacts are made to break whenever 
a member finds that it no longer serves his 
Interest. 

"Imagine their dlflicultieB. There are 12 
members of the pact; they have selected a 
military head but he is subject to 12 po¬ 
litical heads, now conducting 12 separate 
foreign policies. They are continually squab¬ 
bling about Asiatic policy, about German 
policy, about the so-called Schuman plan, 
etc. They are unable to reach agreement on 
vital issues. How can this general organize 
and lead an array of 12 different national¬ 
ities subject to orders from 12 different gov¬ 


ernments? They will find themselves en¬ 
tangled in red tape, in the endless confer¬ 
ences and inefficiencies of their own boasted 
freedom. That kind of organization cannot 
stand up against the unity, the cohesion, the 
discipline of the Communist forces." 

When General Elsenhower addressed 
Congress on February 1. immediately after 
his return from Europe, he spoke of the vast 
resources and great potentialities of the de¬ 
mocracies and asked why we should be 
frightened of dictatorial government and 
then he gave this answer; "Only for one rea¬ 
son—because they have a unity of purpose." 
And then he said: "What we have got to do 
is to meet that unity with a higher type, the 
unity of free men that will not be defeated." 

In this vast struggle which is raging 
throughout the world for the minds and 
loyalties of men, the weakness of the foreign 
policy of all the democracies lies in the fact 
that such policy is mostly negative—it Is 
against something. The Communist policy 
on the other hand is positive; they have a 
program to cure all the ills of all people. It 
is a false program, of course, but an 3 nvay 
it is something positive. And make no mis¬ 
take about it, it is catching on in the world. 

The free world must shift from the nega¬ 
tive to the positive if It is to win this 
struggle. 

All history proves that peace cannot long 
be maintained by pacts and armaments races. 
The two ideas are completely antithetic. And 
we must never forget that the very founda¬ 
tion of o\ir foreign policy is the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of permanent world 
peace. 

As vicious and repugnant as communism 
is, permanent world peace will never be se¬ 
cured by simply fighting communism even 
though the Communists lose. 

To think that this road would lead to peace 
Is to completely misunderstand what is hap¬ 
pening to the world in which we live. 

It is a tragic mistake to look upon com¬ 
munism as the only obstacle to a continua¬ 
tion of our tranquil enjoyment of the luxu¬ 
rious life, while much of the rest of the 
world lives in poverty. 

Communism is but an outward manifesta¬ 
tion of the world revolution now in prog¬ 
ress—a revolution of the "have-nots," not so 
much against the "haves" as against their 
own lot in life. This Is particularly true of 
the Orient with more than a billion people, 
90 percent of whom are clutching at the 
ragged edge of a miserable existence. 

When the Premier of Pakistan was in Texas 
about a year ago, he said that when he 
thought of the United States, he saw an Is¬ 
land, fabulously prosperous, but still an is¬ 
land, surrounded by a sea of poverty, of cold 
and of hunger; and it frightened him. 

There are Just too many hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people in the world who go to bed 
cold and hungry every night to expect that 
victory in the fight to contain communism 
will bring peace to the world. 

* Some one will probably say: "But this mis¬ 
ery of which you speak has always been with 
us. How does the situation today differ from 
the past?" The answer to that is to be found 
in the techniques of the modern world. 

Formerly the miserable lived and died in 
ignorance; so far as they knew the whole 
world lived and died in misery; but today 
they know better. 

Justice William Douglas, of the United 
States Supreme Co\u*t, stated the other day in 
a speech in Arizona that when he was re¬ 
cently in Iran, he found in a city of 40,000 
people on the Russian border, 10,000 radios, 
all battery operated. You may be sure that 
Communist Russia tells those people every 
day and every night that the United States 
lives in luxury at their expense; that we are 
exploiting their oil and other raw materials 
and sucking the life’s blood out of the people 
who are the real owners of the wealth of the 
world. 
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Those who do not hear this over the radio 
will get the story from those who do. 

The first Job of the free world Is to make 
Itself so strong that the aggressor dare not 
strike. Peace can doubtless be secured tem¬ 
porarily in this way, and only In this way. 

The free world Is proceeding on this policy 
through the machinery created by the North 
Atlantic Treaty, as cumbersome and Inefll- 
clent as that machinery Is. 

This will give us a breathing spell. It 
would be a tragic mistake to expect that It 
will give us permanent world peace. 

The ferment which Is working at the heart 
of the world, keeping It In pain and anguish, 
Is too potent to yield to the persuasion of 
armies, of battleships, and bombers. 

Indeed, that sort of extravagant trappings, 
created out of the blood, sweat, and tears of 
men. will In the end add fuel to the seething 
caldron of unrest which Is now gripping the 
world. 

In truth, the road to permanent world 
peace must be a much less costly road than 
the one we are now following. 

It is the job of the United States, as leader 
of the free world, to find this road and to 
lead the democracies of the world In plant¬ 
ing their feet firmly upon It, determined to 
follow It to the end. 

For some time now the free world has been 
drawing closer and closer together. 

The foreign policy of the United States Is 
largely responsible for this—lend-lease, 
UNRRA, the International Bank, the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the British loan, 
the Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and numerous other International actions 
under the leadership of the United States all 
attest the strong community of interest of 
the democratic nations. 

But the free world is still separated Into 
too many political and economic compart¬ 
ments to bring about the kind of strong 
organization necessary, first, for its own pres¬ 
ervation, and, second, for the Job of raising 
the standard of living of the peoples of the 
world if foundations of permanent peace are 
to be well laid. 

To create such an organization and to do 
such a Job, the free world must unite politi¬ 
cally, militarily, economically. It must speak 
with 1 voice Instead of 12 or 15 or 20 voices, 
not all saying the same thing. It must elim¬ 
inate barriers to the movement of goods 
within Its own boundaries, preliminary to 
the elimination of world barriers, to the end 
that markets may be enormously enlarged 
and that production may be rationalized on 
the basis of comparative advantage. This 
would substantially reduce the cost of goods 
to the people, would bring about a great In¬ 
crease In the production of raw materials 
throughout the world, and result In the de¬ 
velopment of the world’s resources and pro¬ 
duction facilities on a scale never before seen. 
The need of subsidies and grants would 
cease: the standard of living would auto¬ 
matically rise throughout the world; tran¬ 
quillity would be restored, and permanent 
world peace would be within our grasp. 

Mr. Charles Wilson and Defense 
Mobilization 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave Id extend my remarks in the 


Record, I include the following address 
by Charles E. Wilson, who is doing a 
most creditable task as Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The ad¬ 
dress was delivered by Mr. Wilson over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951. Those who 
know him know that Mr. Wilson clearly 
set forth his basic and most constructive 
views: 

A week ago the President gave the Ameri¬ 
can people the first report of our progress 
in defense mobilization. It was a hearten¬ 
ing report in many respects. But both be¬ 
fore and after it was issued there has been 
much evidence that many Americans believe 
we can slacken our efforts to achieve Amer¬ 
ica’s might. 

It Is to caution against this tendency to 
complacency—rather. In fact, to tell you of 
the dire need to go forward energetically and 
resolutely and unitedly—that I talk to you 
tonight. 

The whole history of the human race Is 
the story of the struggle of men to be free— 
to determine the kind of government under 
which they would live—to worship God in 
their own way—^to choose freely how they 
would earn a living. 

This struggle went on all over the world 
for more than 60 centuries during which 
the war lords, kings, and emperors ruled the 
earth; tyranny was the common lot of man. 

Men before us fought for the Magna 
Carta and the Bill of Rights, but the great 
liberation really began with the founding of 
this Republic. Before that, out of all the 
billions who Inhabited this earth, never 
more than three or four million people, at 
any one time, had enjoyed liberty and free¬ 
dom as we conceive liberty and freedom. 

Washington and Jefferson and Madison 
and Hamilton intended us to be forever free. 
Government was to be the servant of the 
people and not their master. Government 
was to represent all of the people and no 
man or any group of men were to have any 
rights or any freedoms beyond those that 
were to be enjoyed by all of our people. 

Under that Government, as conceived by 
the founders of this Nation, we have de¬ 
veloped a freedom and an economy that 
have given liberty to more people and a bet¬ 
ter standard of living to more people than 
mankind has ever known. 

All over the world, free nations, inspired by 
our example, came Into being. Within the 
last 40 years these free nations, in two great 
world wars, have united to resist assaults 
upon the liberties of mankind. 

Now once more tyranny Is on the march. 
A dictatorship, more absolute and ruthless 
than any that the world has ever known, 
challenges all that we have so dearly won. 
It believes that the only way it can be safe 
Is to undermine or overcome all other 
governments. 

Please do not believe that I seek to 
frighten you. You know the basic facts as 
well as I know them. The dreadful shadow 
moves over this earth. In a short 12 years 
nation after nation has disappeared behind 
the iron curtain—^Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, Rumania. Bulgaria, Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia, Albania, Eastern Germany, 
part of Finland, China, and half of Korea— 
800,000.000 people—a third of the population 
of the earth. 

Untold millions are in slave labor camps 
and mines and factories, producing materials 
and munitions of war. Other millions are 
Impressed Into the largest armed force this 
world has ever known—all of these poised to 
be hurled at the last bulwarks of freedom 
and liberty. 

This brings us face to face with the ques¬ 
tion whether our country and our way of 
life are worth the price we must pay to 


defend them. Here and now we must decide 
Xor ourselves the price of freedom. Each of 
us must decide In his own heart whether he 
will do his part niggardly or magnificently. 

We must decide whether we will be greatly 
patriotic or whether we will be meanly 
partisan for ourselves or for any group or 
class. 

I know you will agree with me that what 
we have here in America is not only worth 
fighting for, but worth sacrificing for. 

And this brings us face to face with the 
question of what we must do to defend 
ourselves. 

I repeat, we live In a democracy. The 
Congress will determine how much money Is 
to be made available and for what it Is to be 
spent. The President will administer this 
program, and as Commander In Chief of our 
Armed Forces will direct their use. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization Is 
charged with the mobilization of men and 
materials and the over-all direction of the 
acquisition of everything required by the 
Armed Forces. 

We are charged to do this without destroy¬ 
ing or impairing the economy of this Nation. 

This requires, in effect, almost a miracle 
of equilibrium. Give the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force the millions of men 
they require, without destroying the labor 
force which must produce their weapons, 
and give them food and clothing, equipment, 
and arms without destroying the labor force 
which must produce all of the things neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of our civilian 
economy. 

At the same time we must see to It that 
rents and prices and wages do not get into 
an upward spiral, or there would be no 
money left from the civilian economy to 
support the defense effort. 

We also need what amounts to almost a 
miracle of timing. The development of 
scientific weapons of war means that the 
rate at which some weapons become obso¬ 
lete Is terrific. So we must make, or be ready 
to make, all of the things that our Armed 
Forces need with which to defend us, with¬ 
out having to maintain maximum weapon 
production at all times. 

But at the end, what we really need is an 
honest will on the part of everybody to seek 
the best solutions that will protect this 
country in Its essential defense program, and 
that will stop the Inflation which may de¬ 
stroy that program. 

The defense program Is rolling. 

The transition from a full employment 
economy to a defense program Is being 
achieved in matters of production with less 
dislocation and more speed than anyone had 
thought possible. 

We are building up the facilities to pro¬ 
duce for the Armed Forces, so that they can 
be expanded with the greatest rapidity in 
any situation that confronts us. 

Contracts for defense production are mov¬ 
ing at the rate of nearly $4,000,000,000 a 
month. Actual production should catch up, 
this very year, with the rate of spending. 

Tonight I can report to you with the ut¬ 
most confidence that there Is building up, 
here In America, a machinery of defense so 
powerful that when It is completed no dic¬ 
tator In his right mind would dare attack us. 

At the same time, I want to make it crystal 
clear that we have a gigantic task here at 
home to maintain our economy under this 
tremendous burden. 

It is necessary that this program have the 
support of every man and woman in the 
United States, Every one of us must be will¬ 
ing to give up 8omethlng~but, more im¬ 
portant, we must resist the temptation to 
claim or grab more than Is rightly and Justly 
due us. 

When the President asked me to under¬ 
take this task, he outlined a single and 
Wholly patriotic goal—to mobilize our 
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strength for defense, to mobilize it in the 
shortest possible time, to mobilize it with 
the least possible danger to our economy, 
and to mobilize it with no impairment of 
our freedoms and with the least possible im¬ 
pairment of our standard of living. 

I can say to you with utter sincerity that 
he did not ask me to serve any selfish pur¬ 
pose—his own or any other man’s. 

If I am to carry out the Instructions of 
the President, and if I am to live with my 
conscience, I must put aside self-interest, 
and I shall expect others—all others with¬ 
out exception—to do the same. On this point 
there can be no compromise. For the im¬ 
portant thing to bear in mind is this—and 
let me emphasize It from my heart—no man 
has a right to compromise the life or safety 
of a single boy in Korea or to compromise 
the future of this Nation. 

‘ We have had our difficulties, even as we 
have had our triumphs of progress. But 
only yesterday there met for the first time 
with the President the National Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy, representing 
substantially all segments of our people— 
agriculture, commerce and industry, labor, 
and the public. It is my sincere hope that 
this Board will be the means of giving a 
strong Impulse to the successful carrying out 
of our program of defense mobilization on 
a basis of equality of sacrifice. 

' As Chairman of the Board I represent no 
group except that magnificent one known as 
the people of the United States. I will listen 
to advice from the representatives of any 
group, big or small. In fact, I welcome it, 
and I will give it all heed. I will listen to 
the advice of any single citizen. But In the 
end I am sure that the people of this country 
want their governmental policy to be deter¬ 
mined by their Government. I cannot act 
In any interest except in the interest of all 
of our people. 

k- I think I know our people and I think I 
know the great spiritual values they will 
bring to the task of uniting o\\i country. 

I This Nation has victoriously survived every 
crisis. Now—aroused, strong, unified, con¬ 
fident, each in his own place seeking to 
serve our country, trusting in each other, 
and trusting In God—know that once again 
we will successfully defend our homes, our 
liberties, and the land we love. 


The Tafts and the Mac Arthurs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, by coinci¬ 
dence, the Associated Press, on April 14, 
carried two Taft-MacArthur stories. 
These were reported in the New York 
Times on April 15. It happens, how¬ 
ever, that one described a clash between 
the father of the Senator from Ohio and 
the father of General MacArthur. The 
other concerns a proposed joining to¬ 
gether of the famous sons of these fa¬ 
mous men. Because of the rather odd 
coincidence, I am asking that these ar¬ 
ticles be included In our Record: 

[From the New York Times of April 15, 1061] 
MacArthur’s Father Was in Noted Row— 
Clash With Ex-Presidknt Tait on rule 
IN THE Philippines Led to General’s 
Removal 

Washington, April 14.—The father of Gen¬ 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur. a noted 
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soldier of 50 years ago. also had a bitter dis¬ 
pute with civilian authorities. 

Although it involved a domestic political 
controversy of the period, in a few respects 
It was strikingly similar to the present situa¬ 
tion evolving around Douglas MacArthur. 

It may have affected the final years of Gen. 
Arthur 1 XacArthur’s career. 

According to historical accounts of the in¬ 
cident this is what happened: 

The United States had acquired the Philip¬ 
pine Islands from Spain as a result of the 
Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. In the summer of 
1898 Arthur MacArthur went to the Philip¬ 
pines. In May 1900 he became Military 
Governor. 

About that time Republican President 
William McKinley sent William Howard Taft 
at the head of a Commission charged with 
establishing a civilian government In the 
Philippines. Taft arrived June 3. 1900, just 
a month after MacArthur had assumed his 
governorship. 

Back home there was a national political 
fight going on, with President McKinley 
under heavy pressure from his Democratic 
opponents to end what they considered ex¬ 
pensive military operations against Philip¬ 
pine elements fighting the American take¬ 
over. There were demands for early estab¬ 
lishment of civilian government in the 
Islands. 

In MacArthur’s command there was a feel¬ 
ing that only the Army could do the Job of 
restoring order and giving western civiliza¬ 
tion to the Islanders. The Taft Commission 
encountered a cold attitude on the part of 
the general. 

Taft waited for MacArthur to pay his re¬ 
spects. but the general sent a colonel Instead. 
Finally Taft himself went to see MacArthur, 
who gave him a cool welcome and assigned 
for the commission’s use only one small room 
in the Governor’s palace. 

Taft thereupon undertook a series of re¬ 
ports on MacArthur to Secretary of War EUhu 
Root in Washington. He even threatened to 
resign. 

In this antagonistic atmosphere the two 
men and their associates existed for a year. 
Then on July 4, 1901, Taft became Civilian 
Governor of the Islands. MacArthur was re¬ 
lieved of his command and returned to mili¬ 
tary duty In the United States. 

In 1907 MacArthur finished a tour of duty 
as commander of the Army’s division of the 
Pacific and was considered by many in lino to 
become Chief of Staff. 

But Secretary of War Taft preterrfed Gen. 
J. F. Bell, and MacArthur remained in seml- 
retlrement until his actual retirement at 64 
years of age In June 1909. 

[Prom the New York Times of April 16, 1951] 
Taft, MacArthur Favored—They Are Cape- 

hart’s Pick for 1952 Presidential 'Ticket 

French Lick, Ind., April 14.—Senator 
Homer E. Capehart, Republican, of Indiana, 
today proposed a 1962 Republican ticket of 
Taft for President and MacArthur for Vice 
President. 

He said that Senator Robert A. Taft, Re¬ 
publican, of Ohio, “has more delegates than 
anybody and Is the popular choice." 

Senator Capehart told newsman that Mr. 
Taft would give the Republican party the 
best leadership on domestic issues and that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
would do the same on foreign policy. 

Asked how General of the Army Dwight D. 
Elsenhower might figure in next year’s Presi¬ 
dential campaign. Senator Capehart replied: 

"I don’t suppose he could get away from 
his mission in Europe. He is tied up In 
Europe and will be inactive politically for 
many years." 

Senator Capehart came to French Llck» 
a southern Indiana resort, to address a meet¬ 
ing of the Indiana State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 


Grain for India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain-'y in favor of scrutinizing care¬ 
fully every request of any kind for funds 
which comes to Congress in these days 
of mounting deficits. I want to have all 
of the facts—and the story behind these 
facts. But I do not see how anyone can 
feel that the proposition to send grain 
to India has not been fully explored, and 
how anyone can question the need. 

I should like at this time to place in 
the Congressional Record two very fine 
editorials from a very fine newspaper, 
the Salt Lake Ti’ibune. which point out 
the dangers of any further delay in vot¬ 
ing the funds to send grain to India im¬ 
mediately : 

[Prom the Salt Lake City Tribune of 
March 16. 1951] 

Delaying Aid to Hungry People Is 
Dangerous 

Backfiring of some assistance programs in 
the past and realization that our resources 
are limited has slowed down some Ameri¬ 
can international relief undertakings. 

It was sensible, therefore, for Congress to 
examine carefully the proposal to send food 
grain to India, where many thousands of 
persons are starving. The entire proposi¬ 
tion has been explored and the testimony 
is in. There Is no question of the impera¬ 
tive need. There should be no further delay. 
Famine does not wait. 

In a sen.se, the good intentions and hon¬ 
esty of the United States are on trial before 
the world. Even the most rabid critics of 
India and its Government have not proposed 
that we refuse to furnish food to the starv¬ 
ing. Only the details about payment and 
terms are debated. We have the grain and 
ships are available. All that Is required now 
is appropriate Government action. 

If the United States were to refuse aid now 
countless peoples throughout the world 
would be convinced that we put a price tag 
on our acts of mercy, that we help only 
when we can coerce. However false the 
charges might be, it would not help us to 
win friends throughout the globe. The cog¬ 
nomen, "Uncle Shylock.’’ is less flattering 
than "Uncle Sugar.’’ More Important than 
reaction of other peoples, however. Is our 
own self-respect. We simply cannot afford 
to be unresponsive to pleas to mitigate hu¬ 
man suffering. 

Hunger is on the march in India. It is 
extremely dangerous to further delay the 
food we have and they need so urgently. 

[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of March 
28, 1961] 

While Humans Starve 

The humanitarian phase has been re¬ 
peatedly stressed in connection with the 
proposal to send surplus grain to save lives 
in India. 

While droughts were followed by hurri¬ 
canes, destro^ng India’s maize and wheat 
crops, contrary nature has overflowed the 
wheat bowl of the United States. Not to 
be outdone by nature. Congressmen have 
perversely decided that starving stomachs 
can wait. There is grave danger that th# 
grain measure, proposed by the administra¬ 
tion with the blessing of Herbert Hoover, 
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will be talked to death. Meantime, the 
President of the India League of America 
says that at least 1,000.000 Indians will die 
of disease or starvation unless Congress 
quickly approves the grant. 

Approval of this program no doubt would 
do more than all possible diplomatic maneu¬ 
vers to win friends in the Par East. Mean¬ 
time, it is reported that congressional reluc¬ 
tance to act has driven New Delhi to ask 
Russia for grain. What a potent propa¬ 
ganda subject would be created if the 
Soviets furnished the Indiana the needed 
grain while American Congressmen Indulged 
In futile flllbusters over the question of 
repayment. 


The Amerkaa ConatitiitioD in a Modem 
WorM 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN M.V0RYS 

or OHIO 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. VORTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present to the Congress and the country 
the prize-winning essay of Miss Sue 
Rowe, a Bexley, Ohio, high school senior, 
in the Ohio American Legion essay con¬ 
test for 1951. It is worth reading by all 
of us, and I am proud that Bliss Rowe 
comes from my district. 

The Amkrican CoNermmoN m a MonEsw 
World 

(By Sue Rowe) 

The Constitution in today’s world is not a 
charter of rights handed down by the Gov¬ 
ernment to the people, but a limit of power 
placed on the Government by the people. 
The Constitution is not a law granted to the 
people, but a supreme law made by the peo¬ 
ple for the United States of America. It is 
in these facts that the glory of the United 
States Constitution lies. 

People today say that our generation 
knows more about the Constitution than the 
founding fathers; but the Constitution 
makers knew more about good government. 
Our forefathers laid the foundations and the 
framework of the Government which are 
stated in the preamble to the Constitution. 
Because these men had great foresight in 
realizing the requirements of a true and 
lasting democracy, they left the next gen¬ 
eration free to establish the Nation socially 
and economically. The people have been so 
busy building the Nation that they have not 
yet nearly begun to fill the inherited frame¬ 
work of freedom. 

These pioneers of democracy knew the 
temptation of a government to take more 
powet or to misuse the power granted to it. 
Any clause which would make the Constitu¬ 
tion superior to the people was removed. 

The originators of the Constitution also 
knew that these fundamental principles 
must last, not for an age, but for all time. 
The Anal draft of the Constitution was so 
successful that it has been used as the 
framework of the United Nations Charter. 

Today’s world is divided by an enormous 
chasm between two schools of thought. One 
idea is stated word for word by the preamble 
and the Bill of Bights. The other centers 
around the ideology that the state is the 
supreme power and that the individual 
exists only to serve and to promote the Gov¬ 
ernment. Education in such a government 
exists only to make the individual more use¬ 


ful to the state. All 0|^posltlon to such a 
government is suppressed. 

The Constitution has been found so flex¬ 
ible, so elastic, and so adaptable that it fits 
perfectly Into this world of constant change 
and has been equal to every new condition 
presented to it. The elastic clause which 
gives Congress the power to make laws neces¬ 
sary for completing the work of the Govern¬ 
ment has been one factor which has made 
the Constitution so flexible. In these times 
of economic distress, Inflation, and unrest in 
foreign countries, our supreme law has new 
goals to conquer. 

The Constitution defends us daily; it 
stands between us and the fallacy that man 
belongs to the state. The throne, crown, 
and sceptor of the people is the Constitution 
which, as long as It is maintained in letter 
and in spirit, secures liberties and pursuits of 
happiness. The Constitution is the candle 
which will light the way of the world 
through future years and centuries. 


The AmericoB CenitihitioB a Modem 
World 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. HARRY McGregor 

09 OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. McOREQOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
serting essays written by Mr. Kezmeth 
Creasy of Delaware, Ohio, and BIr. Mau¬ 
rice Bouffloux of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Mr. 
Creasy and Mr. Bouffloux are two of the 
winners of the Annual Essay Contest 
sponsored by the Department of Ohio 
American Legion and the Auxiliary. 

Twelve winners were chosen from the 
thousands of essays submitted with three 
being selected from each high school 
grade. Mr. Bouffloux placed first, along 
with two others, in the ninth grade divi¬ 
sion, while Mr. Creasy shared top honors 
In the senior class. 

The title, Mr. Speaker, this year was 
‘The American Constitution In a Modern 
World.” The work of these young men 
certainly merits the time of every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress to carefully analyze their 
recommendations. 

I am indeed very thankful, BIr. Speak¬ 
er, that the American Legion and the 
Auxiliary sponsor such a program and I 
am grateful that so many young people— 
the youth of today and the manhood 
and womanhood of tomorrow—^will de¬ 
vote many hours of time and study in 
preparation of an essay of this type. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mr. Creasy 
of Delaware and Mr. Bouffloux of Mt. 
Vernon for their endeavors and their 
achievements and I am happy to submit 
their essays for your consideration. 

Ths American CoNsrrnmoN in a Modern 
World 

(By Kenneth Creasy) 

Any sensible person will tell you that a 
building, in order to stand over a long dura¬ 
tion of time, must be of firm foundation and 
structure. Likewise, governments must be 
sound in structure, and they must be built 


upon foundations that can withstand aU 
that might challenge them. 

Think back with me, if you will, to the 
yean immediately preceding 1789. During 
that time, the leaders of our country grasped 
a belief in an idea, and this Idea was later 
to become the foundation of our democracy. 
In truth, they wished to do something that 
would let \is live and do as we had dreamed 
of doing since our venture onto this great 
continent. Thus, our forefathers came xipon 
a plan for organizing a government dedi¬ 
cated to the belief that all men should be 
free to live in peace. They believed, as we 
believe today, that we should be a self-gov¬ 
erning people. Yes, these men began to de¬ 
velop their dream, and then, they began to 
act as if what they believed were true. The 
result waa the Constitution > of the United 
States of America. 

Thus, by virtue of our Constitution, our 
Government was established, consisting of 
three branches: the legislative, the execu¬ 
tive, and the Judicial. In more common 
terms: the President, the Congress, and the 
Courts. With these established, our country 
began to make history. We grew, we pros¬ 
pered. and in doing so we rejoiced. 

As times changed and life In our world, 
and our United States became more and 
more complex, our Government had to adjust 
Itself to meet many changing conditions. 
The tests of the strength flexibility of 
our Constitution became great and numer¬ 
ous. But. as the forward-looking men who 
had conceived it had believed, the Constitu¬ 
tion was strong enough to withstand even 
the problems offered by a more modernized 
world. 

Let us look at the preamble of the Con¬ 
stitution and see precisely what is promised 
by that document. It goes as follows: “We 
the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Jiu- 
tlce, Insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es¬ 
tablish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Prom its very beginning, the Constitution 
has been used for guidance in all our govern¬ 
mental undertakings. For example, our 
courts provide Justice to all who come before 
them. 

Much has been done to provide for the 
common defense, os can be witnessed by the 
establishment of military power. Closely re¬ 
lated to the common defense Is the general 
welfare. Along this line Federal highways, 
parks, and the like have been constructed. 
Of necessity, a system of social security was 
set up to provide for the economic and so¬ 
cial well being of the individual. 

Obviously, the American Constitution 
works extremely well In the modern world. 
This is evidenced by the fact that It has 
been amended only 21 times in 162 years. 

To sum it up, I would say that our Con¬ 
stitution has proved Itself to be a firm foun¬ 
dation lor Oovemmeut, and the guiding 
light behind our success. This document, 
developed in 1789. is the basis of the Amer¬ 
ican way. Truly, it has made our Govern¬ 
ment, as Abe Lincoln said, “A government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The American Constitution nr a Modern 
World 

(By Maurice Bouffloux, Mount Vernon, Ohio) 

The American Cdnstitution in this modern 
world of today. Is, as it was intended to ts in 
the beginning, a workable government based 
on the fact that all men are created equal 
and have inalienable rights which must be 
protected. Bince it Is based on these God- 
given rights, it has, and is destined to en- 
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dure and guide the lives of Its citizens 
through social, economical, and political 
strife. 

This essay attempts to prove that the 
American Constitution is what Gladstone 
called “The greatest work ever struck off hy 
the mind and purpose of man” and that it 
is superior as an instrument of government 
even in this complicated modern world. 

What qualities make this body of laws so 
outstanding at the time it was written and 
in our own day? The Government under the 
Constitution determined to be democratic, 
to work under a system in which all the citi¬ 
zens decide questions of public policy, either 
directly or through their elected representa¬ 
tives. The people profit by a democracy be¬ 
cause it strives to promote the interests of 
society as a whole. 

Democracy respects the civil liberties of all. 
Among these liberties are the right to form 
one’s opinions and express them freely, the 
right of petition, the freedom of religion, 
and the right to impartial Justice. 

It furnishes every individual with equal 
educational opportunity, regardless of race, 
religion, social status, and so on. 

Democracy promotes those economic, po¬ 
litical, and social conditions that arc neces¬ 
sary for the enjoyment of liberty. 

Democracy demonstrates that far-reaching 
changes can be carried out in an orderly and 
peaceful fashion, when the decision to make 
the changes has been reached by democratic 
means, that is, by the majority. 

It liberates, develops, and uses the intel¬ 
ligence of all its citizens and equips them 
with the knowledge needed for the promo¬ 
tion of national efficiency. 

Democracy teaches that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, and carries 
with it an obligation to subordinate personal 
interest for the common good. 

The above principles are the Ideals that 
the American Constitution has striven for 
but they have not always been perfectly 
realized in our country due to weak instru¬ 
ments. The courts under the American 
Constitution since the time that John Mar¬ 
shall established their prestige have at¬ 
tempted In all possible ways to administer 
Justice. The Supreme Court has kept apace 
with the expansion of the country, the com¬ 
plicated social problems, Increase of trans¬ 
portation and commerce, and big business— 
problems which did not exist at the time of 
the origin of the Constitution. The ability 
and right to cope with these situations have 
been handed down from the time of John 
Marshall who insisted that Congress had 
implied powers as well as expressed powers. 

Another reason the Constitution has 
guided our ship of state so successfully is 
the wise system of checks and balances. 
The power of the Constitution was divided 
into three separate functions, the executive, 
legislative, and Judicial. 

The task of putting and keeping the coun¬ 
try on a financial basis was one of the head¬ 
aches of the framers that was alleviated by 
Hamilton. Our country has been prosperous 
and blessed by God despite panics, depres¬ 
sions, and wars, but never has it been faced 
with such a huge debt as today. Congress, 
using the powers given by the Constitution, 
is trying to cope with the situation. 

The National Government under Congress 
today furnishes much leadership, driving 
force, and money for education, health, and 
social security. Institutions for the aged, 
blind, and mentally deficient have been the 
result of Government aid and supervision. 

In relation to the defense program the 
Constitution gives Congress the power to 
declare war, raise and support forces for the 
national defense, make laws for the regula¬ 


tion of these forces for the national defense, 
to provide for caUing forth the militia and 
the organizing, arming, and disciplining of it 
when in the service of the United States. 

We have seen how this power has been 
utilized for the successful defense of our 
land. 

If it had not been for the regulations of 
Congress under the Constitution in regard 
to commerce and big business, wo would 
probably have a dictatorial government. 

The United States has made a supreme 
effort through the Monroe Doctrine, League 
of Nations, the United Nations, and other 
foreign policies, to preserve world peace and 
normal economic conditions with all her 
neighbors in other lands. 

Today our Government faces a critical and 
complicated situation in world affairs and 
we pray that it will stand the test as It has 
so courageously done in the past. 

The Constitution is now more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half old. It has been praised and 
it has been severely criticized. It was writ¬ 
ten for a primitive rural people with an 
eighteenth-century background but it has 
grown through amendments and custom and 
decision to such an extent that it serves as 
the written Instrument of government for a 
highly industrialized people of 150,000.000 
covering a vast expanse of territory. It has 
survived prosperity and panic. And remem¬ 
ber, the Nation Is still young. 


The Martin Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALirORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, April 17. 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many of the Members have wondered, as 
I have, whether or not General Mac- 
Arthur intended that his letter to our 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin J. should be 
made public. In a personal letter, a 
military officer is apt to freely express 
himself without considering the results 
that might flow from publication of his 
private thoughts. I do not quite under¬ 
stand why the Congressman from Massa¬ 
chusetts expected the general to send 
him a second message, telling him not to 
make the first public. Yet this is evi¬ 
dently what the gentleman expected if 
the following news story by the Asso¬ 
ciated Press is a correct account of an 
address by the gentleman. 

The rule that silence gives consent 
applies legally only when one is under 
a duty to speak, and I cannot conceive, 
under the circumstances, that the gen¬ 
eral was bound to affirmatively inform 
the gentleman that the letter was not 
for publication. If military personnel 
cannot trust Members of Congress to 
keep private letters confidential, we will 
lose the opportunity to obtain informa¬ 
tion not otherwise available. I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had bet¬ 
ter authority than his North Attleboro 
speech indicated for his publication of 
the general’s letter. 


The article follows; 

[Prom the Evening Star of April 16, 1951] 
Administration Seeks To Smear MacArthur, 
Martin Charges 

North Attleboro, Mass., April 16.—* * • 
Mr. Martin declared “the issue in this dis¬ 
pute IS much greater than MacArthur’s 
career or the loss of a continent to the 
Communists.” 

He said: "Wc are barred from hearing the 
views of anybody who owes his position to 
the Truman administration if those views 
disagree with Truman's. * * * Accord¬ 

ing to this rule Eisenhower cannot speak 
unless It is what Truman wants to say. 
When such rules govern we are coming 
pretty close to dictatorship.” 

HELD LETTER 10 DAYS 

Mr. Martin said he had withheld for 10 
days General MacArthur’s letter stating the 
general’s views on far eastern policy while 
he (Martin) waited for some Indication from 
MacArthur that he wanted the letter with¬ 
held from publication. 

The minority leader said he finally came 
to the conclusion he “owed It to the 
American people to tell them the Informa¬ 
tion I had from a great and reliable source.’’ 


The American Constitution in a Modem 
World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, department of Ohio, in spon¬ 
soring an annual essay contest for high- 
school students, is certainly stimulating 
the Americanism of the youth of our 
land, this year’s subject being the Amer¬ 
ican Constitution in a Modern World. 

As the Representative of the Sixteenth 
Congressional District of Ohio, I am, in¬ 
deed, proud that one of our fine young 
boys. Leo Collins, of Alliance, is among 
the winners. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Congressional Record, it is a pleas¬ 
ure to include Leo’s essay: 

The American Constitution in a Modern 
World 

(By Leo Collins, Alliance, Ohio) 

In September 1788 the Constitution of the 
United States of America was fljially ratified 
and put into effect. The efforts and sacri¬ 
fices of thousands of men and women, who 
for centuries had had that hope for freedom, 
went into that document. The men who 
wrote and made our Constitution did not 
write it to meet Just the present needs of 
a small and poor country, but they had 
visions of a nation which would someday be 
truly great. 

In the approximately 163 years since our 
Constitution was formed, our Nation has 
grown from a few small Colonies along the 
eastern coast of North America to one of 
the largest, richest, and most powerful coun¬ 
tries in the world. Stretching from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific and with approximately 
150,000,000 people, the United States has 
proved that a nation based on a constitution 
of freedom can and will survive and prosper. 
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The American Constitution has changed 
very little since it was first formed. It has 
proved that the common people, once they 
realize what freedom In a democracy like 
ours can mean, will never give it up. The 
modes of transportation and material sur¬ 
roundings and even the methods of waging 
wars to defend our hard-won freedoms have 
changed, but as our Constitution was not 
based on material things but rather on ideals, 
it has endured through the years. It is a 
guide which helps you to gain material 
things aiid bring greater happiness into your 
life while still allowing you to have your 
personal freedoms. 

Yet you often wonder Just what effect our 
Constitution has on our modern world. But, 
actually, it is not a hard problem to solve 
when you realize that today, even more so 
than back in 1788, people all over the world 
are crying out against and trying to escape 
from the persecution and injustices which 
dictators and communistic governments are 
forcing on them. Our Nation, with our 
Constitution as its base, stands as the only 
truly free country in the world. The world 
is slowly but surely learning that a nation 
can be free and prosper with equality for all 
of the people. 

As you look around you. you realize that 
behind all of our conveniences, which we 
consider so Important today, such as the 
telephone, electric light, and the automobile, 
is our Constitution. It has given our people 
the freedoms that are so necessary for a 
person to be able to sit down with an un¬ 
troubled mind to work on problems of better¬ 
ing himself and his fellowman. 

Yes: when we begin to think about it, we 
realize that we owe our forefathers more 
than we will ever be able to repay for their 
sacrifices and hardships which they went 
through to make our Constitution live. It 
is our duty to carry on the traditions of our 
country so that our Constitution will live on 
and our descendants will reap the benefits 
of it just as we have done. 


CARE: An Asset for Freedom 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, those ol 
us who have contributed to the humani¬ 
tarian work that CARE is doing across 
the world—alleviating human suffering 
and bringing happiness to countless 
thousands—know that all too little is 
known of this splendid organization. 
Under imanimous consent of the House, 
therefore, I am Inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the March 4, 1951, 
Issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, one 
of the Nation’s leading newspapers, 
entitled “An Asset for Freedom.’* 

The editorial follows: 

An Asset roa Freedom 

People around the world, whatever their 
nationality, their race, or their religion, have 
very elementary aspirations. They want 
enough to eat, sufficient clothing, a roof 
over their heads, and the means to make the 
lot of their children better than their own 
has been. 

This fact explains more about the world, 
the struggle to control it, the basis of po¬ 
litical power and the opportunities for lead¬ 


ership than pages of governmental statistics 
on steel production, shipping tonnage, or 
wheat output. 

The idea is that of Paul Comly French, 
executive director of CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe), who 
spok^ before the City Club Forum yesterday, 
especially on the reeds of Yugoslavia. In 
the last 4 years French has been in virtually 
every country in the world, mixing not only 
with the heads of governments, drawing up 
relief agreements, but what is more impor¬ 
tant, with the common people. In that time 
French has eroded the Atlantic 51 times and 
has been around the world three times. 
Twelve days ago he was in Yugoslavia. 

The work that CARE has done In transmit¬ 
ting more than 10,000,000 packages to needy 
persons abroad since the war has been one of 
the greatest assets for freedom in the post¬ 
war world. It has reached down to the lower 
strata of society in every country, places 
where Marshall plans do not reach and where 
such aid, going mainly to industries that 
only Indirectly pass on the benefits to the 
individual, are often never heard of. 

In the next 6 months, under the govern¬ 
ment and CARE distribution of food sur¬ 
pluses in Yugoslavia, one-fourth of the pop¬ 
ulation will receive aid from the United 
States and will know it is from the United 
States. The aberrations and political chi¬ 
canery of UNRRA will be avoided. While 
Marshal Tito still proclaims his independ¬ 
ence of both the east and the west, this 
distribution to be carried out under the 
constant checking throughout the country 
of 16 Inspectors, will do more to win support 
for the west than all the diplomatic ar¬ 
rangements that Washington may make. 

CARE operates only in those countries 
where it can supervise its work. It has 
pulled out of such nations as Rumania and 
Bulgaria, where the Communists were Intcr- 
e.sted only in using it as a political weapon. 
In its operation, we believe. Is to be found a 
key to success in international relations on 
the level that counts most—the good will of 
the populations, aovernments, especially 
our own which has so badly fumbled its prop¬ 
aganda opportunities, might well take a 
lesson from this humanitarian, nonprofit 
organization. 


MacArthur and Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALXrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the Members will be interested in the 
following editorial by Mr. Manchester 
Boddy, editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News. Mr. Boddy has 
long advocated greater interest in the 
peoples of Asia. His calm analysis of 
the General MacArthur episode is 
worthy of attention: 

[From the Los Angeles DaUy News of April 
12, 1951) 

Danger or UN Split Over Korean Polxct 

Until repercussions from the violent shock 
of General MacArthur’s removal from com¬ 
mand subside there wlU be little if any 
chance for the voice of reason and common 
sense to be heard. 

Even now. however. It Is well to keep In 
mind that the split between General Mae- 
Arthur and his followers and the Truman 


administration with its supporters Is only 
on3 part of the picture. 

There is grave danger that the United 
Nations itself may be divided into two irrec¬ 
oncilable blocks. 

Carlos P. Romula, 1049 president of the 
General Assembly of the UN, gives this clear 
picture of why United Nations forces are 
fighting in Korea (the Yale Review, Decem¬ 
ber 1950): 

"After centuries of obscurity and sub¬ 
mergence, Asia has assumed a new import¬ 
ance in world affairs. It has emerged as 
one of the main proving grounds of the 
United Nations, a place of decision on the 
issue of war or peace, and one of the reasons 
for which the deep social and economic 
disequilibrium of modern society will have 
to be redressed if the future is to be made 
secure from ruinous conflicts, wars, and rev¬ 
olutions. 

"Korea, which is the epitome of the plight 
and the challenge of Asia, is a turning point 
in the life of the United Nations. The attack 
upon the Republic of Korea on June 26, 
1950, drove the world organization to the 
wall. It had to resist aggression and main¬ 
tain the rule of law or surrender Us right 
to continued existence.” 

UN rACED DEADLY PERm 

"After 5 years of alternating crlsea and re¬ 
coveries. which aorely tried its vitality and 
power though never to the point of mortal 
danger, the United Nations suddenly found 
Itself confronted with deadly peril south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel in embattled 
Korea. 

"There it had to make a stand, politically 
and militarily, and It did.” 

It made a stand, right enough, but about 
98 percent of that stand was made by the 
United States, and every day It is becoming 
IncreoRlngly obvious that the United States 
and the United Nations are not, in fact, 
"standing” for the same objective. 

A large section of UN members is growing 
more and more voluble in Its demand that 
Red China be admitted to membership. 

An overwhelming majority of the people 
of the United States on the other hand, do 
not hesitate to express their conviction that 
the UN has no more chance to survive Com¬ 
munist cells within its organization than a 
human body has to survive cancerous tissue. 

As of today, at least, it appears that the 
Truman administration is unwilling to com¬ 
pel a showdown on this issue as it would 
be doing if It followed General MacArthur's 
proposed program. 

This unwillingness may be caused by some 
Important facts that are not available to the 
public. 

For one thing, the MacArthur plan of war 
against China might cause an Immediate 
split between the United States and her Eu¬ 
ropean allies at the very time when General 
Elsenhower is moving heaven and earth to 
prepare defenses against Bed aggression in 
Europe. 

UNITED STATES WOULD STAND ALONE 

In any event, it seems certain that If we 
were to pursue an uncompromising policy 
of all-out war against communism in Asia 
we would have to stand alone except for such 
manpower help as could be organized among 
the rebellious hordes within Asia itself. 

Even though the Truman administration 
were in agreement with the MacArthur policy 
In principle, the practical question of 
whether we are yet ready for the drastic ac¬ 
tion called for by that policy is one this 
writer, certainly. Is unprepared to answer. 
And being unprepared he feels that hot, emo¬ 
tional outbursts would be a grave disservice 
to the public. 

For many years the Daily News has been 
expressing the conviction that the era of 
the Pacific is at hand; that with mass man 
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on the land mass of the world, which Is Asia, 
and not Europe, which is the sick appendage 
of Asia, rests the fate of western civilization. 

Our course of action, however, must be 
the product of extremely careful timing, 
enlightened statesmanship and diplomacy. 

It is very easy to get into a terrible war 
of destruction and almost impossible to get 
out of it. It seems to us that now is the 
time to prepare defenses against war rather 
than a time to expand the one we are in. 

The Communists are not getting stronger 
in Asia. Starvation, disease, internal confu¬ 
sion, lack of transportation, oil and pro¬ 
duction facilities combine to work against 
them. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
getting stronger with each passing week. 

For all of these reasons we cannot escape 
the feeling that the administration had no 
choice but to head its team in Asia with a 
commander who can conscientiously play the 
kind of game upon which we are now relying 
to win the long, weary years that lie ahead 
in the battle of readjustment. 


The MacArthur Cate 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

OP UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. April 17,1951 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am inserting an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the Deseret '4ews, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, April 13, 1951, that seems to me 
to be pertinent at this time. If all the 
newspapers and news commentators 
would have exercised the same good 
judgment in the MacArthur case as did 
the Deseret News there would have been 
less hysteria among the people and cer¬ 
tainly the advice given in the editorial 
of ascertaining all the facts before ex¬ 
pressing a judgment is sound for both 
newspapers as well as individuals. 

The editorial follows: 

MacArthur Case Demands All Facts Before 
Judgment —So Lvi’s Waw 

If ever there was a time when snap Judg¬ 
ment was dangerous, impertinent, and even 
maliciously mischievous, the case of the 
abrupt removal of General MacArthur from 
his hatful of commands is one. 

If it should be true that MacArthur has 
been an insubordinate soldier, and that is 
the one prime hard fact in the ceae, then 
Mr. Truman performed no more than his 
obvious duty in replacing him with a sol¬ 
dier who will obey orders as a military man 
is sworn to do. 

But even If that should be true it would 
be hard to see that prime fact clearly as 
things stand now. 

The incident is an element in a stew of 
domestic and International politics which 
bolls so hot and tumultuously that the com¬ 
ment and debate it has aroused, not only 
in this country but across the world, is thus 
far almost altogether the sharp ejaculation 
of personal and political emotion rather than 
expression of objective reason and consid¬ 
ered judgment. 

The latter must wait until all of the facts 
are known. 

Certainly not all of the facts are known 
now; for one thing, among many. MacArthur 
himself has not been heard, and how nearly 


those who have taken It upon themselves to 
speak for him come to saying what he him¬ 
self would say, no one but the general him¬ 
self now can know. And It will require the 
consideration of International lawyers to 
make clear to most of us exactly how the 
President of the United States could remove 
a United Nations generalissimo and replace 
him with a man of his own choice, without 
formal UN by-your-leave. 

The answer to a good many other ques¬ 
tions, all equally important connected with 
this business remains obscure. 

Until thorough and competent investiga¬ 
tion clears them up, until all of the perti¬ 
nent facts are plainly established, the 
Deseret News prefers to reserve Judgment on 
the MacArthur case. 

This is too Important a matter for it to be 
in the public interest for any responsible 
public expresser of opinion to permit Itself 
to go off half-cocked. That includes news¬ 
papers. 

Vfe do think it correct, however, to hope 
at this point that the complete clarlllcatlon 
of all of the facts connected with the Mac¬ 
Arthur case will help to unmesh the tangle 
of acta and motives and curiosities of poli¬ 
tics which seems to make the whole pattern 
of this country’s international policy during 
recent years, obscure. 

If anybody now can give a flat outright 
answer to every question that has been 
asked in good faith about the conduct oi 
our International policy since 1945, we have 
not met him—in Washington or an 3 rwhere 
else. 

What the country wants in that connec¬ 
tion is precisely what we are waiting for in 
the MacArthur case. A plain, frank, un¬ 
equivocal display of the facts. 

Revemie Taxes Affecting Wine-Producing 
Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OP CALUrORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Con¬ 
gress will shortly be asked to legislate on 
a new revenue-raising bill. The Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives has concluded lengthy 
hearings on all phases of the subject and 
is now in the process of marking up a 
1951 tax bill for reporting to the House. 
I have been seriously disturbed by the 
possibility that the President’s recom¬ 
mendations for wholesale increases In 
excise taxes will be accepted, without 
adequate consideration of the use of 
more equitable means of obtaining In¬ 
creased revenue, such as closing the 
many loopholes in corporation and in¬ 
come-tax provisions which we all know 
to exist. I have been most particularly 
alarmed at the consequences should the 
proposed excessive increases on wine 
taxes be put into effect, as have my col¬ 
leagues from California and other grape- 
producing areas. 

My mail has been full of letters from 
grape growers and others engaged in 
some phase of the wine-producing In¬ 
dustry documenting the disastrous ef¬ 
fects to be anticipated if the ruinous 


taxes proposed are enacted. One of 
these letters so Intelligently pictures the 
situation, and includes such conclusive 
arguments, that I ask that it be repro¬ 
duced in the Record accompanying these 
remarks. I sincerely hope that all of 
my colleagues, both on the Committee 
on Ways and Means and in the House 
as a whole, will give very serious thought 
to the points raised in the letter written 
by Mr. Laurence P. Hosmer, of Lodi, 
Calif., which follows: 

Lodi, Calip., March 29, 1951. 
The Honorable John P. Hhel-..ey, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been operating a vineyard 
for 30 years, deriving all the Income for the 
Bupport of my family from that source, and 
can honestly say that I am familiar with the 
production of grapes. Since the repeal of 
prohibition I have been a member of a coop¬ 
erative winery, and as such have become 
very much aware of the relationship of the 
wine market to the other two segments of 
the vineyard industry, the fresh grape ship¬ 
ping, and the raisin market. They are so 
closely balanced that disturbance of any of 
the three resul’.s in distress to all. On a to¬ 
tal of 36 acres, my annual production varies 
between 300 and 370 tons per year. Of this 
total, about 85 tons are of strictly wine va¬ 
rieties and of the balance, less than half are 
of premium quality profitable to ship. Con¬ 
sequently, of my total production, less than 
30 percent can be counted on to show a 
profit if packed and shipped, and if the wine 
market is depressed, the portion that is 
shipped will show very little or no profit 
either. 

During the years 1943 to 1946 inclusive, 
the price of wine ^as high, and the fresh 
grapes shipped also brought good prices. In 
addition to the tax on wine, 1 was also paying 
a heavy income tax, so the Government was 
deriving quite a bit of revenue from my few 
acres. At the close of 1946 the wine market 
became badly depressed, continuing to be 
Increasingly so through 1947, 1948, 1949. 
During these years, even with the utmost 
thrift and diligence, I could scarcely get 
back the cost of production from my vine¬ 
yard, and paid no income taxes. My situa¬ 
tion was almost universal among vlneyard- 
Ists during these years, and some were in 
worse case than I. Bear in mind that 158,- 
000 families In America derive their liveli¬ 
hood from the growing of grapes. Expe¬ 
rience has shown that as little as 10 percent 
of the total overproduction of wine can de¬ 
press the entire grape industry; and this 
proposed fantastic tax on wine would have 
the effect of producing many times such a 
surplus constricting the market for wine 
by over 60 percent. 

That would be the Initial effect, but the 
cumulative piling up of surplus on surplus 
through successive vintage seasons would 
result in such economic catastrophe that a 
few seasons would mark the complete de¬ 
struction of the vineyard Industry of this 
country. Perhaps a few of the huge corpo¬ 
rations, as Schenley, would survive, but the 
farm families w'ould be finished, 158,000 of 
them. I believe that an Intelligent exami¬ 
nation of this question would show that if 
this wine tax were left as it Is. the huge har¬ 
vest of income tax from growers of grapes, 
and all persons connected with the wine in¬ 
dustry, would surpass any increase of the 
tax on wine, with its Inevitable decrease in 
taxes paid by growers and others. 

In the hard years of 1947-49 the Govern¬ 
ment family had to ttep in and support the 
sagging raisin industry with millions of dol¬ 
lars. If the wine Industry becomes a dead 
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goose, throwing vast surpluses of grapes Into 
the shipping channels, and the raisin drying 
yards the same thing will happen again. No 
revenue, but millions again poured out to 
save the raisin farmers. Why not let the 
goose live, and you can continue to pick up 
the golden eggs? As citizens and farmers* 
we don’t object to paying our share of the 
taxes—and big ones in these times—but we 
claim the right to make the money to pay 
them with. We get along nicely without 
mink coats but are passionately addicted to 
the practice of feeding and clothing our 
families. Tills proposed tax on wine is so 
unrealistic that it seems Incredible that a 
responsible public odlciul could have sug* 
gested it. 

Yours very truly, 

IMURENCE P. HoSTMER. 


General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIOAW 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein an 
editorial from the Pontiac Daily Press, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

This is one of Michigan's great news¬ 
papers and the editorial reflects in large 
measure the anger of the people of the 
Seventeenth Congressional Di.strict of 
Michigan, which I have the honor to 
represent: 

General MacAbthur 

America is seething. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur has been given 
the Presidential heave-ho In the most brutal 
manner possible. He was baldly kicked Into 
the alley and th. door slammed In his face. 

Here Is United States diplomacy at Its 
worct. 

Again Truman reaches the bottom of the 
barrel. 

General MacAbthur ha£ been a contro¬ 
versial figure much of the time recently, but 
his severest critics can hardly condone the 
wanton and calculated cruelty in the man¬ 
ner a great man’s military career has been 
terminated. 

There were many avenues open to the 
President if he wished to end the general's 
services. He could have recalled him to this 
country. He could have returned him to 
Washington as an adviser. He could have 
brought him home for a personal discussion 
and kept him here as long as he wished. 

The general’s a gentleman. 

Many feel he’s a great national hero. 

He deserved to he treated like one. 

Certainly, an individual with Oen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur’s capacity and incisive mind 
is bound to pop off occasionaUy. That’s a 
part of the package. Even President Lin¬ 
coln didn’t look for perfection in his gen¬ 
erals and when he was advised that one of 
his top sources was nipping a bit, he sug¬ 
gested the brand be ascertained and some 
provided the other generals. 

Whether you believe that the American 
leader in Japan was an asset or a liabUity 
at this particular time, his great service 
to hlB country should guarantee him con¬ 
sideration* respect* and even Presidential 
deference. 

President Truman blunders again. 

His Infinite capacity for diplomatic Inepti¬ 
tude is emphasized once more. 


The Nation la rallying to the general's 
cause in sweeping condemnation of the back 
Alley methods employed by the White House. 
The question of whether MacArthur was the 
proper man for the Korean campaign at this 
moment is quite aside from the question of 
whether a great national hero should be 
summarily kicked out the window because a 
small-time politician sits in the White 
House and possesses the authority. 

In fact, the pronouncement occasioned so 
great a turmoil that the President wont to 
the radio the same night to explain his 
action to an angry Nation. His reasoning 
may have been perfectly sound so far as the 
situation Is concerned, but nothing he said 
explained the method employed. 


General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OP CAUFUP.N1A 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Eve¬ 
ning Star is running a series of articles 
from Mr. John Gunther’s new book. The 
Riddle of MacArthur. Kifjht now, while 
the Republicans are blaming the admin¬ 
istration for ail of oua* Asiatic troubles, 
the following article rather interestingly 
points up the fact that even the great 
General MacArthur has been accused of 
making errors: 

The Riddle or M/cArthur—General Was 
Brilliant Soldier, But Is Accused of 
Blunders—^Planes Caught oh Ground in 
Philippine?; 10 Hours After Japan:,se At¬ 
tack ON Hawaii 

(By John Gunther) 

General MacArthur cume with the Rain¬ 
bow Divlfaion to France in October lUi7, 
and won practically every medal tLa:, the 
Army could bestow. HIb bravery was bril¬ 
liant. He lourht in the Chumpagiio-Marne 
area, and took part in the Aisne-Marnc of- 
lensive. He was wounded twice, gassed once. 
One legend Is that the first wound came be¬ 
cause ol an error in tlie^ high command; his 
troops were bombarded’by their own artil¬ 
lery. 

General MacArthur rose to the rank of 
brigadier general and, at laal, became com¬ 
mander of the division he helped create. 
One of his officers for a time, though he never 
met him, was a Missourian named Harry 
I’ruman, The general fought at St. Mihlel, 
Wouvre, and Sedan. Then, after the ar¬ 
mistice, he got his first taste of military oc¬ 
cupation and the administration of a de¬ 
feated enemy by serving briefly at Bonn* 
now the capital of Western Germany. 

Back home, be worked in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, and then lor 3 years (1919- 
22) was superintendent of West Point. 
Twice be returned to the Philippines for brief 
tours (1923 and 1928), and in the United 
States he successively commanded the IV* 
m, and IX Corps Areas, until he was ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Staff in November 1930. 
In this post he won both loyal friends and 
unrelenting enemies. He pressed for bigger 
Army appropriations, gave heed to the prob¬ 
lems of a imlfled command, and preached 
for mechanization, mobility, and the vital 
Importance of air and armored warfare. 
Normally his term would have expired in 
1934, but President Roosevelt kept him on 
tlU October 1936. 

MACABTBUa WWOUB WITH DOUGLAS 
Lewis Douglas, Mr. Roosevelt’s first director 
of the budget (who many years later became 


American Ambassador to Loudon), had the 
Job of paring down Government expenditures 
26 percent. General MacArthur came to a 
budget hearing, to resist cuts in the Army 
appropriation, and spoke for an hour strenu¬ 
ously. Then Mr. Do'iglas quietly asked him, 
"General, do you expect a serious epidemic 
of dysentery In the United States Army?’’ 
General MacArthur, taken aback, said ‘‘No.” 

Mr. Douglas then Inquired why his budget 
for toilet paper—among other things—was 
so extraordinarily high; he had gone through 
all the Army figures, and thought that they 
were padded. General MacArthur was so 
furious that he stopped his testimony forth¬ 
with and bluntly left the room. A year or 
so later Mr. Douglas ran Into him, and 
apologised for the way he had put the ques¬ 
tion. Then General MacArthur handcomely 
apologized, too. 

Under President Hoover, General Mac- 
Artliur had been the focus of a bitter contro¬ 
versy becaiice he evicted the bonus marchers 
from AnacoGtia Plata In Washington, D. C. 
Photogiii )hs showing him in suavely shined 
boots pud brilliant, gittering uniform n& he 
c”rcrlDc' this unfortuante business did not 
do him much good. But he himself w.as not 
responsible for the eviction; the order came 
to him from higher up, through Secretary 
ol War Hurley, and he had no choice but to 
obey. There has never betn an instance in 
General AlacArthur’s history of specific rc- 
frcal to obey an order. But It has taken 
him a long time to live down what seemed 
an cutrtigeously harsh and flowery dir.play of 
force against a hung’-y, miserable group of 
fell(-w citizens. 

RETiar*' FROM ARMY IN 1937 

General MacArthur didn’t know quite 
where to turn when he finished his tour as 
Chief of Staff in 1(;35. He had reached the 
top; he was only 55. ambitious, and in per¬ 
fect health. The political atmosphere in 
Vvashington was not congenial. So when his 
old friend, Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippines, sugt,estcd that he go out to 
Manila as military adviser to the Common¬ 
wealth with the unprecedented rank ol field 
marshal, he accepted. He retired from the 
United States Army In 1937, and devoted 
himcelf exclusively to the Philippines (his 
fourth term of service there) for the next 
4 years. 

He liked the life of Manila, and worked at 
his Jolj—the organization of Philippine de¬ 
fenses on a long-range basis—with zeal and 
acumen. He hoped, If the Japanese gave him 
time, to tr.iln 40,000 men annually for 10 
years, build up a small fleet of patrol tor¬ 
pedo bouts and create a seasoned air force. 
His basic tenet was to equip the Islands so 
that an attack would cost an enemy more 
than the value received, he told me In Manila 
once. He was convinced that there were 
only two beaches In the archipelago where 
au enemy could land, and (again If he had 
time) that ihr Invaders could be held. Like 
practically everybody else he underesti¬ 
mated the Japanese. 

It ia hardly necessary to recapitulate here 
the story of General MacArthur in World 
V.’ar II. By the summer of 1941 practically 
everybody knew that war was coming—some- 
time. Mr. Roosevelt recalled him to active 
status as a major general on July 26, 1941, 
and promoted him to lieutenant general the 
next day. in command of all United States 
Army Forces in the Far East; the Philippine 
army became part of the American command. 
General MacArthur was severely embarrassed 
by the destruction of his planes on Clark 
Field on Pearl Harbor day. The Japanese 
caught him in exactly the same naked and 
exposed state as they caught the Americans 
In Hawaii, though he had ample warning 
since the Pearl Harbor attack had come 10 
hours before. 

Today the inclination of his staff Is to 
blame a subordinate officer for this botch and 
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blunder. Oeneral MacArthur hlmeelf 
thought that war was inevitable, but he did 
not expect it till the spring of 1942, and he 
felt that the Japanese would probably by¬ 
pass the Philippines in favor of softer spots 
to the south. 

BKBxoirs blunder recalled 

One may bring this story up to the present 
again by mentioning that General MacArthur 
has several times made serious blunders in 
Judgment, based on faulty Information. The 
attack on South Korea on June 25 apparently 
took him by complete surprise, and he 
thought that the Korean War was won after 
the landing at Inchon cn September IB. He 
told Mr. Truman at their meeting on Wake 
Is'.and a month later that the danger of 
Chinese Intervention had passed, but the 
Chinese drastically fooled him. Then 
(though he tried to wriggle out of this by 
saying that the remark had only been 
“Jocular”) he predicted Uatly that the Amer¬ 
ican troops would be home by Christmas— 
cnly 3 or 4 days before they were caught by 
surprise and hammered back. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, having scouted the ground personally 
for what was to have been his final advance, 
crashed Into a colossal trap—moreover a trap 
about which he was fully aware. 

Yet he has been generally regarded as the 
very symbol and Incarnation of military 
omniscience. Pew people dared to criticize 
him when he lost his planes on the Philip¬ 
pines; It was almost as if a conspiracy of 
silence existed to protect him, and most 
people are loath to criticize him now. 

Mr. Roosevelt waa, as everybody knows, 
violently attacked because American officers 
at Pearl Harbor were caught unaware and 
unprepared. Those who like to calumniate 
Mr. Roosevelt usually take earnest care to 
Ignore the fact that General MacArthur In 
the Philippines likewise lost most of his 
planes on the ground. Most Roosevelt haters 
are MacArthur lovers (and vice versa) which 
perhaps serves to explain their easy exculpa¬ 
tion of General MacArthur while Mr. Roose¬ 
velt Is still venomously maligned. 

Oeneral MacArthur thought—-another er¬ 
ror—that Manila could be held for a long 
period, because Corregldor was “the strong¬ 
est single fortified point in the world.” Ho 
did not think that the Japanese, or anybody, 
were capable of the type of attack they 
launched. He was wrong. 


Iff Your Basinets 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein part 
of a short address delivered by Abraham 
Lincoln at Indianapolis on February 11, 
1861. 

I know of no statement or opinion ex¬ 
pressed that has a greater challenge in it 
for America today than this short ad¬ 
dress by the Great Emancipator, deliv¬ 
ered nearly 90 years ago. All Americans 
should read it: 

It’s Your Business—^Here’s an Almost-For¬ 
gotten Message From Abraham Lincoln 
In all trying positions in which I shall be 
placed, and doubtless I shall be placed In 
many such, my reliance will be upon you and 
the people of the United States; and I wish 
you to remember, now and forever, that it is 


your business, and not mine; that if the 
Union of these States and the liberties of 
this people shall be lost, it is but little to any 
one man of 62 years of age, but a groat deal 
to the 30,000,000 people who inhabit these 
United States, and to their posterity in all 
coming time. It is your business to rise up 
and preserve the Union and liberty for your¬ 
selves, and not for me. I appeal to you again 
to constantly bear In mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office seekers, but with you. is the question: 
Shall the Union and shall the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera¬ 
tions? 

The Fallacy of the Proposed St Lawrence 
Seaway Cannot Be Overcome by Argu¬ 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting editorial exposing 
the fallacy of the St. Lawrence seaway 
was taken from the columns of the 
March 5.1951, issue of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register: 

Fallacy of this Proposed Seaway Cannot Be 
Overcome by Argument 
The more Its proponents clamor for Its 
construction, the more obvious and irrefu¬ 
table becomes the fallacy of the proposed so- 
called St. Lawrence seaway. 

Long alert In counseling against dumping 
American tax money into that hocus-pocus 
project has been New York City’s West Side 
Association of Commerce. 

One of the conspicuous facts about the 
proposed so-called seaway Is, of course, that 
for several months out of each twelve It 
would be Icebound and not available for 
use by shipping. 

Among other conspicuous facts Is that the 
channel would be too shallow for most 
American merchant ships, while a vastly 
larger proportion of foreign-flag ships would 
be able to navigate It. 

Thus the proponents of the so-called sea¬ 
way are In a position of clamoring lor the 
expenditure of American tax money to cre¬ 
ate a rank discrimination against the Amer¬ 
ican Merchant Marine. 

This contrast between the percent of 
American and foreign ships that could ne¬ 
gotiate the seaway has Just been cited by 
James W. Danahy, vice president of the West 
Side Association of Commerce In New York. 

Mr. Danahy called it an “incontrovertible 
fact that 58 i>ercent of foreign-flag ships 
have a draft which would permit use of the 
seaway, while only 10 percent of American 
ships come within this classification.” 

Meanwhile United States Representative 
James E. Van Zandt. of Pennsylvania, has 
delivered another blast at the project. 

Congressman Van Zandt speaks of "man¬ 
ifold reasons” why the proposed so-called 
seaway is “an economic monstrosity and 
should not be foisted upon the American 
taxpayers who are already overburdened by 
taxes that take about 35 cents out of every 
dollar they earn.” 

He reminds that "the St. Lawrence project 
Is nothing new.” because "for the past 50 
years It has been talked of at different inter¬ 
vals, only to be shunted aside as impractical 
and unsound.” As others have done, Mr. 
Van Zandt points out that now “advocates 
of this economic monstrosity have garbed It 


In the armor of national defense” In the 
hope of shoving it across under that label. 

But nobody Is being fooled. The fallacy of 
the project cannot be concealed by parading 
It “in the garb of national defense.” 

As Mr. Van Zandt recalls, its advocates 
over a period of many years have urged con¬ 
struction of the proposed so-called seaway 
for “practically every reason under the sun.” 
But none of these arguments, nor all of them 
together, can ever overcome the fundamen¬ 
tal fallacy of the project. 


A Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address of Hon. Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin, Jr., Republican leader of the House 
of Representatives, over the networks of 
the National Broadcasting Co., the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and the 
Liberty Broadcasting System, on Friday 
evening. April 13, 1951: 

Good evening 

The midnight removal of General MacAr¬ 
thur has brought into clear focus the lun- 
dameiital Issue facing the American people. 
That issue is whether the United States shall 
be bled white by an endless chain of puppet 
wars and puppet crises promoted by the 
K’ 'mlin or whether the United States, 
through courageous and bold leadership, can 
t ke decisive actiton that will put an end to 
Russia’s schemes and thus avert a third 
world world war. 

It was on this grave issue that one of the 
greatest military geniuses of all time, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, patriotically decided to 
stand or fall. His place in history was al¬ 
ready secure; he is now immortal. 

Let U8 examine the administtation’s case. 
The administration says that it is trying 
to prevent a little war from becoming a 
world war. At the same time, it says that it 
Intends to do this without further appease¬ 
ment of the Communists In the same 
breath, it speaks of willingness to negotiate 
a peace. 

PEACE 

First, what is peace? 

True peace Is obtained when two or more 
nations agree to mutual courses of conduct 
and then live up to the letter and spirit of 
those agreements. 

When the administration talks about the 
possibility of a negotiated peace, we must 
ask ourselves with whom are we negotiat¬ 
ing? The answer to that question is that 
we are negotiating with the Communists, 

In other words, the administration again 
Is flirting with the dangerous idea that you 
can make a deal with the Communists, when 
everybody knows that no one has ever made 
a successful peace with the Communists. 
Why? Because the Communists have never 
lived up to a single agreement in history. 

What kind of a negotiated peace would we 
get? 

Would it be the so-called peace that we 
had from 1945 until the outbreak of the Ko¬ 
rean War? 

Would it be the same kind of peace that 
let the Soviet Union take over control of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Lithuania. Latvia. Esto¬ 
nia, and Eastern Germany, one by one? 
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Would It be the kind of peace that would 
again permit the Soviet Union to knock off 
one country alter another like so many 
tenplne? 

Would it be a kind of peace that would 
now let the Soviet Union add South Korea, 
ForsBoea, Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Indochina, the Malayas, Pakistan, and 
Thailand to the already conquered areas of 
Manchuria, China, North Korea, and Tibet? 

Even the administration admits the Krem¬ 
lin has laid out a plan for world conquest. 
This plan calls for the eventual seizure of 
every nation on earth by any one of four 
means—by InlUtratlon, by revolution, by 
external presstire, or by war. China, for ex¬ 
ample, was taken by revolution, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia by Infiltration, Rumania by external 
pressure, and war was resorted to in the case 
of South Korea. 

The truth Is that the Soviet Union is 
never at peace and never has been. It Is 
alwa 3 r 8 employing one or more of Its four 
means of forcing its political objectives upon 
unwilling peoples. 

Let the administration explain how It pro¬ 
poses to negotiate a peace under such con¬ 
ditions. To lead the American people to be¬ 
lieve that such a thing is possible is bare¬ 
faced deception. 

Until we face the stark facts that confront 
us in the Communist conspiracy to take 
over the world, we are certain to drift 
steadily toward ultimate disaster. 

AVEBT WAR 

How, then, is peace possible? How do we 
avert a third world war? 

The only thing that has ever stopped the 
Kremlin is a show of strength, a display of 
will and Incisive leadership on the part of 
those threatened by the Soviet Union. 

Milquetoast leadership is the Kremlin's 
dish. 

It grows fat on negotiated deals. 

Let us look at the record. 

So long as the principal nations of the 
world were strong, Conununlst success was 
limited to the confines of the Soviet Union. 
In fact, as any schoolboy knows, the only 
reason Russia became the victim of com¬ 
munism was the appalling weakness of the 
czars, coupled with the fatal disintegration 
of that nation as a result of the First World 
War. 

So long as Poland. Czechoslovakia, China, 
and the other victims of Soviet expansion 
remained strong, they remained free. So 
long as Britain, France, and the United States 
displayed courage and strength, the Kremlin 
planners kept their plans hidden from the 
world. 

Even little South Korea Is an example of 
how the Kremlin has always pounced at 
the slightest display of weakness. Less than 
a year after we had withdrawn our troops 
from South Korea, the Commxmlsts invaded. 

I think, therefore, we can consider it a 
basic principle of conduct In meeting the 
Communist problem, that only by full em¬ 
ployment of strength, courage, and incisive 
leadership can the world Communist con¬ 
spiracy be repelled and eventually defeated. 

And I am convinced that it is only by 
adopting this principle that we can avert 
a third world war. Only by strengthening 
the hands of our friends in Europe and in 
Asia and by remaining strong ourselves con 
a general conflict be avoided. 

But that is not all. We must forge new 
methods and now techniques to meet the 
threat of communism without resort to 
war. We are in default in the field of psy¬ 
chological warfare; our counterpropaganda 
is weak, unimaginative, and without appeal 
to the oppressed peoples of the world. It 
is paramount that now methods and tech¬ 
niques be devised. 

The great tragedy today is that we have 
people in high office who either cannot see 
the need of, or provide the leadership for, 
such a course of conduct. 


FOBSAXINQ ASU7 

In the field of practical application of 
policy, there are many of us who are con¬ 
vinced that the present plans of the ad¬ 
ministration call for us only to strengthen 
our friends in Europe while deserting our 
friends in Asia. We are forced to this con¬ 
clusion by two sets of facts; 

1. Prom 1946 until June 1960, the ad¬ 
ministration pursued a frustrating and con¬ 
tradictory policy of containment of commu¬ 
nism in Europe and appeasement of com¬ 
munism in Asia. The policy on Asia had its 
roots in the Yalta Conference, but It was 
clearly enunciated when President Truman, 
on the advice of Dean Acheson, announced 
to the world on December 16, 1946, that 
unless Communists were admitted to the 
established Government of China, aid from 
America would no longer be forthcoming. 
At the same time, Mr. Truman dispatched 
General Marshall to China with orders to 
stop the mopping up of Communist forces 
which was being carried to a successful con¬ 
clusion by the established Government of 
China. American aid was cut off to China 
early in 1946 by General Marshall to force 
a truce at the very instant when govern¬ 
ment troops were winning their battle 
against the Chines'* Reds—the very same 
Chinese Reds who today are waging war 
against us along the thirty-eighth parallel. 
That Is all a matter of record, uncontested 
and undisputed. 

2. In June 1050, on what appeared to be a 
sudden Impulse, the adnrinistratlon without 
consultation with Congress, plunged the 
United States into the Korean conflict, ob¬ 
taining the approval of the United Nations 
after having done so. In the next 6 months, 
the fighting surged from the tip of Korea 
to the Manchurian border, only to become 
mysteriously stalled in recent weeks in the 
general area of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
while rumors of a negotiated peace have 
circulated freely. Now, General MacArthur— 
a firm believer In the principle that only 
by a show of strength and decisive leader¬ 
ship can the Communists be repelled—has 
been removed because he opposed maintain¬ 
ing a costly stalemate In Korea at the ex¬ 
pense of American lives. 

APPEASEMENT REVISITED 

Those of US in Washington who have 
watched the emphasis shift in recent months, 
from winning the war in Korea to proposals 
to send American troop.s to Europe, have hud 
every reason to believe that the old policy 
of opposing communism in Europe, while ap¬ 
peasing it in Asia, is with us once again. 

It is significant that General MacArthur's 
removal on Wednesday coincided with the 
disclosure that the British Government was 
proposing to our Government that Formosa 
be turned over to Red China, that Red China 
take part In writing the Japanese peace 
treaty, and that Red China be admitted to 
the United Nations. Nor have we forgotten 
that only a few short weeks ago our own 
Government endorsed a United Nations pro¬ 
posal for a negotiated settlement in Korea 
that abandoned basic principles which made 
this country great. 

In short, there is evidence on every hand 
that appeasement of communism in Asia 
Is again the watchword. 

Certainly, we should exert every effort com¬ 
mensurate with our security to give Europe 
the strength so essential to blocking the 
conspirators In the Kremlin. Certainly, we 
should do everything possible to prevent the 
free peoples and resources of Europe from 
coming under Soviet domination. To fall to 
do this would be calamitous. 

But we Insist that to do this, and only this, 
while deserting Asia, would mean eventual 
Soviet domination of the entire world. 

This administration cannot long continue 
to hold the world up like an apple. Inviting 
the Soviet Union to take fresh bites, with¬ 
out eventually ending up clutching only the 


etem of disaster. Make no mistake about It, 
the Kremlin appetite knows no limits. 

If we are going to stop communism, and 
If that is our policy as the administration 
claims it to be. then let’s stop It on our own 
terms and not those of the Kremlin. 

ASIA 18 THB KXT 

We will never be able to dictate peace on 
our terms unless we maintain strength In 
Asia. Asia, with its vast resources and enor¬ 
mous pool of manpower, Is the key. 

What we desperately need are policies and 
a strategy of a truly global nature because 
we are confronted with a global threat. 
Anything less than policies of these dimen¬ 
sions can only fail. An 3 rthlng less can only 
mean a third world war and untold destruc¬ 
tion. 

The Kremlin shakes a fist at Europe, but 
Its eyes are on Asia and have been for a 
quarter of a century. All anyone has to do 
Is read the writings of Lenin, Stalin, or the 
Communist Dally Worker. 

William Z. Poster, the head of the Com¬ 
munist Party in the United States, wrote 
In the Daily Worker on December 2, 1945: 
“The war in China Is the key of all prob¬ 
lems on the international front.” 

Hitler, In Mein Kampf, stated emphatically 
that Asia was the key to the world situation. 

Tojo knew that Asia was the key to the 
world .situation. 

Military strategists of many governments 
have declared the same thing time and 
time again. 

General MacArthur knew It. and he was 
fired summarily for attempting to Impai't 
his knowledge to the American people. 

In fact, almost everybody except the ad¬ 
ministration in Washington seems to know 
It, if we can Judge by the thousands of tele¬ 
grams descending upon our Capital. 

SECOND FRONT 

On February 12, the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, I made a speech on this very vital 
Issue. I proposed that the antl-Communist 
Chinese forces on Pormo.*!a be permitted to 
open a second front in China to relieve the 
pres.sure on our American boys In Korea and 
to lessen the threat to Europe. 

Subsequently. I sent a copy of my speech 
to General MacArthur asking his views. The 
general replied that he was in accord with 
the proposal. He took the eminently sound 
position that while we were only exchang¬ 
ing words in Europe, we were exchanging 
bullets in Korea, and that our forces in A.sla 
were entitled to the employment of policies 
that would win the struggle in Korea. 

There have been attempts, notably In the 
Communist Dally Worker, and on the part 
of some befuddled thinkers, to label Mac¬ 
Arthur as a war maker who was seeking a 
third world war. Such diabolical nonsenre 
as this needs no answer In America, accept¬ 
able though it may be In Socialist circles in 
Britain and Communist circles in RuEf:a. 
No clear-thinking American doubts for ov.o 
moment the intPf.'rity of General MacArthur 
and his earnest desire to bring the war In 
Korea to a successful and speedy conclusion 
and to establish world peace. And I am cer¬ 
tain that our people will give General Mac¬ 
Arthur the most heart-warming reception In 
history when he returns home next week. 

I think it is plain to the American people 
that General MacArthur was given an as¬ 
signment to win the war in Korea. I think 
It la plain to every one of us that things had 
finally reached the point where not only the 
general but every American had the right to 
raise the question of whether we were In 
Korea to win or to lose. 

Speaking only for myself, I must say that 
I was, and am, more so today than ever, deep¬ 
ly disturbed over the prospect of American^ 
boys continuing the struggle In Korea against 
the overwhelming hordes of Chinese Reds 
without some cunoorting move to relieve th® 
pressure upen them. 
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WHO IS WAR MAKINOt 

Why this administration-ordered stalemate 
at the thirty-eighth parallel? Why this mys¬ 
terious death lock while American casualties 
mount endlessly? 

I think the American people are entitled to 
answers to those questions, and they have 
not received them. 

Tor weeks our American forces have been 
on a treadmill of destruction along the 
thirty-eighth parallel where they die by the 
hundreds dally without so much as gaining 
a meter or losing a mile. 

And the President tells us. as General Mac- 
Arthur before him warned us. that the^ 
Chinese Reds are mounting a new and gigan¬ 
tic offensive. 

But no one save MacArthur has told us 
what we can do about It. and he has been 
fired. 

Talk about war making. 

At Its present rate of reckless conduct, this 
administration Is likely to go down as the 
most senseless war makers of all time. 

I ask you: How much longer can we sacri¬ 
fice American lives and risk America’s future 
when it should be perfectly clear to anyone 
that we are lacking the essential global strat¬ 
egy to meet the threat of world communism? 

I think the American people have every 
right to know what the prospects are of such 
over-all policies being formulated and put 
Into action. 1 would be less than truthful If 
1 failed to point out the present chances are 
practically zero. 

The reasons are right before us in Wash¬ 
ington. We have only to call the roll of the 
top military and diplomatic advisers to the 
President here in Washington to understand 
why we are not going to achieve this desper¬ 
ately needed over-all strategy under this ad¬ 
ministration. 

NO POLICY IN SIGHT 

In the Pentagon the five top advisers to the 
President are Generals Marshall. Bradley, 
Collins, and Vandentaerg and Admiral Sher¬ 
man. Except for Admiral Sherman, every 
one of these men has mainly gained his ex¬ 
perience in Europe. These generals have 
neither the background nor the knowledge 
of the complexities and subtleties Inherent 
In the Par East. 

This Is not to say that our armed services 
are devoid of generals and admirals who have 
the necessary experience. There are plenty 
of them, both on the active and the retired 
lists. 

Why does not the White House consult and 
give equal weight to such outstanding au¬ 
thorities on the Far East as Gens. R. O. 
Richardson, Jr., Kruger, Sutherland, Whit¬ 
ney. Chennault, Hodge, and Wedemeyer; and 
such Naval admirals as Spruunce. Bllng, Hal¬ 
sey, Radford, Yurnell, Bogan, and Denfeld; 
such Marine Corps generals as Vaudegrift, 
Cates. Edson, and H. M. Smith? 

But the domination of Europe-minded ad¬ 
visers Is not limited to our Department of 
Defense, but extends to our policy-making 
State Department. 

The record of the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, needs no Introduction here. The 
strange background of John P. Davies, John 
Stewart Service, Owen Lattimorc, and the rest 
of the appeasement clique of the State De¬ 
partment officials and consultants on far- 
eastern policy, have long since been exposed 
by the fall of China to the Communists. 

Yet. the Influence of Dean Acheson upon 
the White House Is profound and far-reach¬ 
ing. It is to our everlasting chagrin that this 
clique of appeasers should be regularly con¬ 
sulted while outstanding men of reputation 
and experience In the Par East have been 
dismissed from or deported to harmless out¬ 
posts of our diplomatic service. 1 refer to 
such eminent experts as Joseph Grew. Nelson 
Johnson, Stanley Hornbeck, Patrick J. Hur¬ 
ley. Eugene Dooman, Joseph Ballentlne. 
Adolphe Berlc. William Bullitt, Everett 
Drumwright, and Angus Ward. 


It Is a black page In American history when 
a Dean Acheson triumphs and a Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur falls. 

Little wonder that we lack the breadth 
of policy and strategy so necessary to de¬ 
feat world communism, when you realize that 
for the most part our policy-makers re¬ 
semble the fabled Cyclops who had only one 
eye and it in the center of Ihelr foreheads. 

THE DILEMMA WE EACE 

It has been the hope of many of us with 
respect to Asia that the administration might 
some day realize the folly of appeasement In 
the Far East, much as It reversed its policy 
of appeasement In Europe in 1947 and 
promulgated the strategy of containment of 
communism. Unfortunately, however, the 
words may be written by the White House, 
but the real tunes are called by the State 
Department and the Pentagon. 

Yet no one can deny that in this crisis 
the need for sound policies can no longer go 
unfulfilled. The question is what can we do 
about it? 

Plainly, the burden is on the Eighty-second 
Congress. When the executive branch fails, 
the Congress must act. 

So far Republicans in Congress have taken 
the lead In the demand for a complete re¬ 
examination of our foreign and military 
policies. Scores of Democrats tell us pri¬ 
vately that we are right and that action Is 
Imperative. It Is our hope that outstanding 
Democrats will sec their way clear to Join us 
In a major move to strengthen American 
participation in world affairs. 

This should be no party Issue. This should 
be an American cause In which every citizen, 
regardless of party, should Join. 

There are millions of American mothers 
who want for their sons the peace, the pros¬ 
perity, and the happiness that free men are 
rightfully entitled to. There are millions of 
patriotic American men who are willing to 
offer their se-vices and their lives to pre¬ 
serve America and to bring about world 
peace, but they, too, deserve assurances that 
the sacrifices they make will lead to a bet¬ 
ter world for everyone. 

We in America must not be misled by the 
nearsighted or selfish alms of any nation, 
friendly though it may be to us. Beyond a 
doubt. It Is up to us to provide not only the 
sinews but the clear thinking to win the 
fight against world communism. 

We should work, and work hard, to 
strengthen the North Atlantic family of 
nations, the Asiatic community of free peo¬ 
ples. and our sister republics In the Americas. 

We should continue our efforts to work 
within the structure of the United Nations, 
and to strengthen that organization so that 
It can become Inevitably the instrument of 
peace In the world. 

We should meticulously avoid errors In 
the future that will weaken our hand any¬ 
where. The removal of General MacArthur 
weakened us In the Par East; It did not 
strengthen us. For Japan, the day of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s dismissal was a day of 
profound sorrow. In fact, all over Asia, the 
removal of the general sent a chill of hor¬ 
ror down the backs of freemen, lest it 
mean that they were to be abandoned to 
Communist expansion. 

General Rldgway, the successor to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, is a man of outstanding 
ability. We hope and pray for his success, 
and we fervently desire that he. too, may 
rise to the stature in the Far East which 
General MacArthur attained. 

Above all else, we should reach a clear 
decision on the Korean question. 

If we are going to stay in Korea, let us 
not shackle General Rldgway as General 
MacArthur was shackled. 

If we are not going to stay In Korea, let’s 
make the decision now and stop what would 
amount to senseless destruction of American 
lives. 

Finally, let me say that time Is not on 
our side. Time, as things stand today, is 
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a full partner in the Communist conspiracy. 

There are 1,500,000 antl-Communist guer¬ 
rillas in the south of China. How long do 
you think they can hold out If we do not 
aid them? 

There are 800,000 anti-Communlst Chi¬ 
nese on Formosa who can be used In mili¬ 
tary service. How long will they hold out 
when our British friends talk of turning 
Formosa over to the Chinese Reds? 

To French Indochina, to Burma. Malaya, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and India, the oper¬ 
ations of the Chinese Reds are a constant 
threat. How long will they hold out if we 
turn our backs on Asia? 

We are a mighty Nation, and we are enti¬ 
tled to mighty leadership. 

We are too mighty for appeasement. 

We are too humane to support a senseless 
drain of American blood In an endless tread¬ 
mill war. 

We must remember that If we have the 
proper leadership, a little in material things 
can go a long way when effectively applied. 
Successful policies are not measured In bil¬ 
lions of dollars, millions of foot soldiers, and 
thousands of planes. The true measure Is 
how effectively those dollars, those men, and 
those planes are employed. 

Every American citizen has a part to play 
In the molding of public opinion and in 
obtaining the best out of Government and 
the best In leadership. If each of us puts 
his shoulder to the wheel, his mind to the 
task, and his faith In God, we can achieve 
the objectives we all seek. 


General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I wish to include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Scranton Tribune, 
Scranton, Pa., dated April 12.1951, rela¬ 
tive to Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 

He Asked for It 

There unquestionably will be deep regret 
and resentment among the many friends 
and supporters of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
as the result of the action of President Tru¬ 
man in relieving him of his command in the 
Par East. 

Hardly anyone will question the fact that 
MacArthur has established himself as one 
of our Nation’s greatest soldiers. Volumes 
could be written on his accomplishments in 
the military field. His courage, hU ability 
as a military leader, his Integrity, and his 
fine reputation cannot be questioned. 

As the President so aptly said, “The Nation 
owes him a debt of gratitude for the distin¬ 
guished and exceptional service which he 
has rendered his country In posts of great 
responsibility.** 

Under the circumstances, the President’s 
action in relieving MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand represented a grave and serious de¬ 
cision which Is bound to have repercussions 
of far-reaching effect. There will be those, 
for example, who will inject the Issue of poli¬ 
tics Into this situation. That issue does 
not belong and honest-thinking persons will 
dismiss it. 

There will be others who will endeavor to 
becloud the real issue by Injecting that of 
our foreign policy—a highly controversial 
subject. There Is no question that our for¬ 
eign policy was a major factor In this situ¬ 
ation. It was In this field that MacArthur 
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and tbe President disagreed. But it cannot 
be said that the disagreement was the issue 
determining the President’s action. Mac* 
Arthur was entitled to his own views on 
foreign policy, Just as every other citlsen. 
But in MacArthur’s case the parallel ended 
right there. 

MacArthur. first of all. was a soldier and 
he was subject, as a soldier, to the orders of 
his Commander in Chief, President Ttuman, 
and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Not once, but several times, MacArthur 
was ^ven specific orders by those in higher 
command to refrain from making public 
utterances relative to this Nation’s foreign 
policy without first clearing them with his 
superiors. 

MacArthur chose to Ignore those orders, 
time alter time and despite repeated warn¬ 
ings. 

As far back as December 1949 MacArthur 
voiced sentiments contrary to the adminis¬ 
tration’s policies in the Far Bast by telling, 
publicly, a group of United States Senators 
who visited him in Tokyo that we should 
send arms and troops to Formosa. Then in 
early 1960 he took an unauthorized and 
highly publicized trip to Formosa to frater¬ 
nize with Chiang Kai-shek and openly dis¬ 
cussed the proposition of building up For¬ 
mosa as a base, contrary to our expressed 
foreign policy. After the Korean War started 
MacArthur sent a message to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars here advocating a policy 
contrary to that which our State Depart¬ 
ment had announced relative to Formosa. 
He was reprimanded by the President. 

Mr. Truman, recognizing t: e gravity of 
MacArthur’s continued conduct, even flew 
out to Wake Island to confer with him and 
to reach an understanding about clearance 
of his, MacArthur’s, statements in the fu¬ 
ture. But the result was negative. 

It was not long before MacArthur sug¬ 
gested that he be allowed to supersede the 
President, the State Department, and the 
United Nations and go out on the field of 
battle and make a deal for peace with a 
Chinese Red general. Then followed an¬ 
other public declaration to the effect that 
the United Nations forces should be allowed 
to bomb the Chinese mainland and the 
United States should release the National¬ 
ist Chinese army from Formosa to attack 
the Chinese mainland. 

Obviously General BlacArthur could not 
be silenced; Just as obviously he refused to 
take orders. As recently as less than a month 
ago the Joint Chiefs of Staff again told Mac¬ 
Arthur to clear his statements on foreign 
policy and the Far East with Washington. 

Commenting on this last warning, the 
lYlbune. In an editorial on March 28, said; 
*Tt might be said that the talkative general 
was so instructed before and has ignored 
the instructions. In that case, he has been 
given another chance and if he muddies up 
the water again the consequence will be 
his own doing.” 

General MacArthur asked for it. 


Pleate, Mr. DiSalle, Read This Letter aod 
Then Quit Demanding the Impossible 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in¬ 
clude a letter which points out in clear, 


concise words Just how impossible it is 
for the little-business men of America 
to comply with CPR Order No. 7. 

A like letter has been received by 
other Iowa Congressmen. 

Iowa Rxtail Haiowabz Abbocmtxon, 

Jtfoson City, Iowa, April 12, 1951. 
Representative Ben F. Jmssit, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deax Ml. Jxmszn: This letter is a personal 
appeal from me to you to help a considerable 
number of your constituents who are hard¬ 
ware retailers and are among the 20,000 
members of this association. 

The Office of Price StabUizatlon has Just 
Issued an amendment to its order CPR-7 to 
Include a considerable amoimt of the mer¬ 
chandise which these small retailers handle. 

If their sales of all the goods carried total 
$20,000 a year, these retailers must abide by 
this regulation. That means that a very 
considerable majority of our members will 
be subject to it. 

This order provides an elaborate, compli¬ 
cated system of making price charts. Tou 
would be Interested to have the OPS send 
you a copy of the entire CPR-7 order and 
Just glance through it. I wouldn’t ask any 
busy man like you to read the whole thing. 

But your little hardware man. with his 
undermanned establishment, is required to 
read, and understand, this entire order and 
to make charts showing his cost and selling 
prices on all the items he carries which are 
subject to this order^—end they will be about 
10 , 000 . 

This little dealer—^most of them don’t 
even have an adding machine, much less a 
machine for calculating percentages—is re¬ 
quired to figure his margin on each separate 
item and then his average mark-up on the 
category in which these particular items 
are placed. 

That procedure is all right for a great 
department store with its staff of trained 
accountants. But it is Just out of the ques¬ 
tion for a little hardware store with an 
entire crew of perhaps five people who are 
Just getting into the busiest part of their 
business year. 

We wonder, however, If It Is all right for 
the big stores because this morning we re¬ 
ceived a bulletin from Roland Jones, secre¬ 
tary of the American Retail Federation, in 
Washlnglon, D. C., and we quote; 

’’Far more disturbing is the fact that out 
of some 35 charts received by the Washing¬ 
ton office (OPS) last week, only two of them 
were correctly made out.” 

Now. if the big operators can’t do it right, 
how can the little fellow do it? 

Now, the small hardware dealer, Mr. Jen¬ 
sen, is required to have these charts pre¬ 
pared by April 30. If he waits for the Gov¬ 
ernment he won’t even have a copy of the 
order by then. These dealers don’t sub¬ 
scribe to the Federal Register. And OPS 
doesn't have any list of them to which it 
mails its regulations. 

How in the name of peace can the dealer 
ever get this Job done in less than 3 weeks? 

We will send him Information but it will 
take us 3 weeks to get the material printed 
that we will require and get it into his 
hands. 

Just one example of the absurdity of this 
regulation, for retail hardware stores, is the 
requirement that each cost on the list that 
the dealer enters must be supported by an 
Invoice showing that it is the actual cost. 

Well, most hardware retailers buy the ma¬ 
jority of their merchandise from Jobbers. 
And a single Jobber’s invoice may have as 
many as a hundred different items on it. 
But the dealer who puts down that his cost 
of a certain hammer is $1 is supposed to 
hunt through these Jobber invoices until he 
finds the one on which he was billed $1 for 


these hammers and then enter on his pricing 
chart the name of the Jobber and the date 
of that invoice. 

THen every dealer has lots of merchandise 
that he may have had on hand 2 or 3 years. 
He hasn’t saved the invoice for that mer¬ 
chandise. He has his cost marked on the 
item, or the box in which it is carried, but 
when you tell him he has to produce an 
invoice to prove that he has told the truth 
when he entered that cost, you are asking for 
the impossible. 

Well, suppose the dealer decides he Just 
can’t live up to the requirements of this 
order. What are the penalties? Very light, 
I can assure you. sir. If the dealer hasn't 
complied with the price filing by May 30, 
he is prohibited from selling any of the mer¬ 
chandise. All he has to do is to go out of 
business because some crazy loons in Wash¬ 
ington have cooked up an order that he 
can’t conform to. 

Our representative has told OPS people 
from the beginning that hardware retailers 
couldn’t comply with the CPR-7 order and 
was assured by them that they wouldn’t be 
required to. But here they are. 

Please don’t answer this letter with a 
form reply. I don’t care if you don’t answer 
It at all. But please do call Bir. DiSalle, or 
some one else and see if those OPS people 
can’t be taught some sense. 

If you want to, send them this letter and 
ask them to tell you where it is wrong. 

I am going to count on you for some action, 
Mr. Jensen. I believe you are a good friend 
of the little fellow and the hardware re¬ 
tailer is surely one of them. 

Yours very truly, 

Iowa Retail Haxdwaxe Association, 

Philip R. Jacobson, Secretary. 

Address Before Rhode Island Anton lobile 
Dealers Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOaRTY 

OF XHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend xny remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following address re¬ 
cently delivered by me before the Rhode 
Island Automobile Dealers Association in 
Providence, R. I.: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Rhode 
Island Automobile Dealers Association, in¬ 
vited guests, and friends, whether you 
selected the date of your banquet by accident 
or design, it fits in perfectly with the con¬ 
gressional Easter vacation. Thus I am able 
to escape the hurly-burly of Washington for 
the moment and mingle with you gentlemen 
who are, whether or not you know it, business 
associates of mine, for following the Illus¬ 
trious example of our United States Attor¬ 
ney General. I. too, have an interest in a 
Rhode Island dealership. 

I can say in all sincerity that it is a 
pleasure for me to be with you and to be 
associated with you because I have a great 
admiration for the industry you represent. 

I also have sentiments of respect for your 
business acumen, because whenever you have 
occasion to write me on matters which affect 
your business, I have always been impressed 
with the force and logic which accompanies 
yoiur views on legislation. 

In our American industrial civilization of 
today the automotive Industry is not only a 
most important sustaining unit, it might 
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be called the keystone of our Industrial arch. 
This great automobile business had Its birth 
when our people were emerging from an 
agricultural or agrarian civilization and were 
turning those qualities of Imagination, ini¬ 
tiative and resourcefulness to increasing 
American production. 

The automotive industry has been in the 
forefront of that development and set the 
pattern and created the blueprint of that 
productive capacity which has made the 
United States the leading nation of the 
world. Today in this country it can be said 
that our economy is geared to the rubber- 
tired wheel. Leadership among nations can¬ 
not be maintained with the noblest motives 
energising that leadership unless a position 
of economic leadership is sustained. The au¬ 
tomotive blueprint of production, adapted 
to other industries, has been responsible for 
the fact that while the people of the United 
States constitute less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population, they produce 50 percent 
of the world's manufactured goods. 

This is something of which you may be 
proud. I am aware that you gentlemen rep¬ 
resent not the production segment, but the 
distribution and servicing part of this great 
automotive industry. But I am likewise 
aware that production could not have at¬ 
tained its impressive totals unless you as a 
class of American merchants distributed and 
serviced the vehicles which the factories pro¬ 
duce. Although Rhode Island is a tiny por¬ 
tion of the retail automobile Industry, it is 
common knowledge that automobile dealers 
by and large in the United States, from 
standpoint of the aggregate number of em¬ 
ployees in your part of the industry, namely, 
distribution and servicing, is greater than 
the number engaged in production. I un¬ 
derstand also that the aggregate investment 
of 46,000 dealers throughout the United 
States is a greater aggregate than the total 
investment of all the automobile factories 
combined. 

Regarding modern civilization it has been 
said that agriculture and transportation are 
the handmaidens of industry. This auto¬ 
motive business is not only a prime factor 
In Industry, it might also be said that it 
produces the Instrument for transportation 
so that in addition to being the most Impor¬ 
tant stone in our structure of industry, it 
likewise produces the instruments upon 
which a good part of our transportation 
depends. 

The burden of responsibility created by the 
very importance of this industry Is a heavy 
responsibility. Though it might be con¬ 
tended that the preponderance of invest¬ 
ment and number of employees being in that 
branch represented by you gentlemen should 
result In the ground rules of this great Indus- 
try being promulgated by you, it neverthe¬ 
less is a fact that the ground rules are pro¬ 
mulgated by the production segment of the 
industry. Perhaps it Is fair that the ground 
rules be laid down by that other branch of 
the industry, the production branch, because 
though you gentlemen carry the ball, they 
make It. But I would say the legal maxim 
that “there is no right without a responsi¬ 
bility” Is not only a legal guide, It Is an Im¬ 
mutable truth. It behooves those who lay 
down the ground rules to be fair and equita¬ 
ble. It behooves them to take cognizance 
of the rights and equities of their team mates 
who distribute and service the vehicles that 
the manulacturers produce. It behooves 
them to police their Industry to guard 
against the imposition of requirements which 
can be so economically detrimental as to 
cause disruption and distress in our eco¬ 
nomic fabric. It behooves them to so inter¬ 
pret the ground rules that there will be no 
repetition of the condition of some years ago. 
In which the average business life of an 
automobile dealer was 3 years, according to a 
Btudy made by a great university. It be¬ 


hooves them to refrain from imposition of 
requirements which may hamper imagina¬ 
tion and the disposition of the individual to 
do his best work without arbitrary inter¬ 
ference. 

Of course, it goes without saying that while 
the factory has an obligation to be fair with 
the dealer, the dealer in his turn must be 
fair not only with the factory but with the 
public. In my opinion the great bank of 
good will which the dealers the length and 
breadth of the country built up during 
World War II by their ingenious and effective 
means to maintain civilian transportation 
melted away In the immediate years follow¬ 
ing the war. Then, tempted by the great 
demand of the public for new cars and the 
willingness of the public to pay any price 
for them, the few dealers who could not 
resist the opportunity for big profits did 
irreparable harm to you all as merchants. 

Today's rearmament program in this coun¬ 
try undoubtedly will afford a similar oppor¬ 
tunity for dealers to swell their profits and 
with no thought of preaching to you let 
me strongly urge you one and all to con¬ 
duct your business In such a manner that 
the public may continue to have full faith 
and confidence in you. 

Today our Government is in the process 
of imposing ceilings on new and used cars, 
parts and services, as well on all other Items 
of business and while of necessity these ceil¬ 
ings will require considerable revision and 
adjustment, as time goes on, I cannot urge 
you too strongly, in the common cause of 
defense, to hold the line and accord to the 
Office of Price Stabilization your full and 
willing support. 

I suppose I should not take my seat with¬ 
out discussing to some extent the taxes 
which may be imposed upon your retail bus¬ 
iness by the Government. Frankly, I do 
not intend to say or promise too much, for 
I am but one of 435 Representatives In Con¬ 
gress and then, too, there is the Senate which 
plays its full part In the legislative pic¬ 
ture, but I will say this much—I intend to 
scrutinize closely all taxes contemplated 
to make sure that your Industry is not com¬ 
pelled to pay more than its full share. The 
costs of building up the defenses of this 
country are, as you well know, great. They 
will C'mtlnue for some time to come. I 
know, that as loyal and patriotic citizens, 
you are willing to pay your full share of 
these costs. But whenever in my opinion 
these costs are excessive or unfair, you can 
rely upon my voice in opposition to pyra¬ 
miding these taxes to a point where they 
will tend to slow down or obstruct such an 
important segment of our retail industry 
as the automobile business. That I prom¬ 
ise you. Taxes defeat their purpose when 
by their very weight they retard accelera¬ 
tion of business and industry or discourage 
Initiative. And acceleration and the bulld- 
ing-up of production today Is all Important. 

To determine the fine line between ade¬ 
quate revenue and taxes that are unduly 
oppressive is the task which today confronts 
your elected representatives. Let me assure 
you we fully recognize that responsibility. 
The problems confronting us would dis¬ 
turb us far more did we not feel that the 
American people today fully recognize the 
importance of our regaining with the ut¬ 
most speed a position of such military power 
as to deter those whose professed objectives 
have been to plunge the world into a third 
war. United we stand today. The Issues In¬ 
volved which are the cause and purpose of 
our rearmament are so weighty as to enable 
us, both in Government and industry, to 
Jointly cooperate in their adjustment and 
solution. 

You automobile merchants played your 
part nobly in World War II. I know we 
can count on your effective cooperation 
today, tomorrow and until the hour of peril 
is past. 


The Great Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Han¬ 
son W. Baldwin, the distinguished mili¬ 
tary expert of the New York Times, has 
this morning made an extremely valu¬ 
able contribution to the great debate 
which has now been brought into focus 
by the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
over the course which our far eastern 
policy should take. The analysis by Mr. 
Baldwin of the different courses which 
the United States might pursue con¬ 
cludes with the recommendations for ex¬ 
tension of the war in the Far East, but 
by strictly limited means. His detailed 
recommendations as to the specific 
measures which the United States should 
take seem to me to parallel very closely 
the policy advocated by General Mac¬ 
Arthur. They should be studied with 
care by those who today are condemning 
MacArthur’s policy, even before the gen¬ 
eral has had a full hearing. 

The Great Debate: II— -Pour Possible 

Courses of Action Seen if Korean Cease- 

Fire Negotiations Fail 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The fighting In Korea yesterday was—as 
it has been for many months now—vicious 
but indecisive: no end was in sight. 

Political negotiations directed toward the 
ending of that war should be welcomed. 
But If. as seems probable, any negotiated 
termination of the campaign on a basis ac¬ 
ceptable to us proves Impossible, we then 
will face only four possible courses of ac¬ 
tion; 

1 . Indefinite continuation of the present 
limited war in Korea. 

2. Withdrawal from Korea. 

3. Unlimited extension of war to Com¬ 
munist Chinese territory; and if necessary, 
to Russia; In other words, unlimited war In 
the Par East, and perhaps In the world. 

4. Extension of the war. but by strictly 
limited means; in other words, fighting a less 
limited war than we are now doing. 

Any and nil of these courses must be based 
on two basic postulates: (a) Even though 
Europe should have strategic priority, Eu¬ 
rope cannot be saved by losing Asia; in 
other words, the spread of communism In 
Asia must be halted If we are to win the 
struggle for the world; (b) there Is no pos¬ 
sible course of action that docs not Involve 
risk.s—grave risks and the ultimate risk of 
general war. 

first course held impractical 

The first course—indefinite continuation 
of the present situation In Korea—can bo 
ruled out as a practical possibility on psy¬ 
chological and political grounds. Unless 
some end to fighting looms in Korea, the 
morale of our troops and of the South Ko¬ 
reans is bound to deteriorate; moreover, pub¬ 
lic opinion in this country will not tolerate 
indefinitely a toll of casualties with no end 
In sight. Prom the strategic point of view, 
the continued concentration for an In¬ 
definite period of so much of our strength 
In Korea, and the military and economic 
drain It represents should not be tolerated 
for more than another 3 to 6 months. 
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The second course—deliberate withdrawal 
from Korea—means throwing In the sponge 
before the knock-down. It would represent 
a run-out. not only to those we supported 
in Korea but to all antl-Communlst forces 
In Asia; it would represent appeasement In 
a new form. It would have Intolerable po¬ 
litical, moral, and psychological consequences 
throughout Asia and the world; United States 
prestige would fall to a new low; our position 
In Japan would be imperiled; and commu¬ 
nism almost certainly would spread. 

The third course—unlimited extension of 
the war to Ck>mmunist Chinese territory— 
and if Russia intervened, to Russia—would, 
as President Truman said, bring on the very 
thing we are trying to prevent, world war m. 
An invasion of Communist China with 
United States forces, or even large-scale 
blockade and bombardment of China by 
United States sea and air power, would moan 
the commitment of far greater force to the 
Orient than wo now have there. If Russia 
abstained from direct aid to China, we would 
become involved in a major war against a 
secondary opponent—a war that would be 
likely to continue for a long time and that 
would leave Russia relatively free for other 
moves In Europe and elsewhere. 

This policy suffers from the same disad¬ 
vantages as does the ''preventive war" theory: 
It brings on the very thing we are trying to 
prevent—general war—and it might commit 
us to that war at a disadvantage; we might 
be shadow-boxing with the real opponent, 
Russia, while heavily engaged with the sec¬ 
ondary opponent. China. 

Only the fourth course offers, at least for 
the foreseeable future, any conceivable hope. 
Yet we must frankly face the fact that this 
course, like all the others, runs the risk of 
war. Any attempt to fight a limited war— 
though limited wars are the only ones that 
offer the hope of future political stability— 
may be doomed to failure: wars have the 
habit of spreading; and if we deliberately 
make the war in Korea less limited, we may 
not be able to control its ultimate spread. 
But, given the position we are in today, there 
Is no alternative, and any course we take— 
most of all appeasement—runs the risk of 
general war. 

A limited extension of the war in Korea 
should Include Immediately the following 
positive measures; 

1. A large-scale rearmament and reorgani¬ 
zation of the Chinese Nationalists’ forces on 
Formosa, supervised and directed by a large 
United States military mission. 

2 . Restriction of the Formosan functions 
of the United States Seventh Fleet to de¬ 
fense of Formosa against Communist Inva¬ 
sion; that Is, permission for the resumption 
of the limited blockade of the Chinese coast 
by the Nationalist Navy, and for Nationalist 
air raids and commando raids on that coast. 

3. A large-scale effort to supply, arm. and 
organize Chinese guerrillas. This should bo 
done quietly, but vigorously. Our aim 
should be the fractionallzatlon of Commu¬ 
nist China, and support, not necessarily of 
one antl-Communlst leader but of many. 

4. The equipping, as rapidly as possible, 
of additional South Koreans, but no faster 
than they can be trained effectively and 
screened politically. 

6 . A speed-up in the rearmament of Japan. 

8 . Continued political, economic, psycho¬ 
logical and military aid to selected non-Com- 
munist governments and factions in Asia, but 
supervised by United States missions and 
on our terms. 

8TXP8 HKLD INAOVISABLZ 

The new less limited war should not In¬ 
clude, at least Initially; 

1 . Large-scale invasion of the Chinese 
mainland by the Nationalists. 

2 . Use of United States planes or ships 
against Communist China outside of the Ko¬ 
rean area. 


8 . Bombardment of the enemy’s Manchu¬ 
rian air bases and supply dumps and com¬ 
munication lines. This prohibition, how¬ 
ever, should remain in force only so long as 
the enemy air actions In Korea remain de¬ 
fensive. If enemy air force should Intervene 
massively in deep penetration of Korea 
against our air, naval, or ground forces, 
and/or If the safety of our troops In Korea 
were Imperiled, Manchurian bases should be 
bombed Immediately, even though there are 
both military and political liabilities to such 
action. 

We face, therefore, as the great Truman- 
MacArthur debate opens, a crisis in the 
Orient, and in the world. We should wel¬ 
come political negotiations, on the basis of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, looking toward the 
end of the Korean War, but we should never 
make any basic concessions, such as the ad¬ 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations or the surrender of Formosa to the 
Communists, to secure an armistice. If a 
negotiated end to the war proves impossible, 
we must resolutely face the extension of mili¬ 
tary measures, despite the risk implied. 

Three considerations are basic to any 
course we may follow in the Orient. The 
first is that we must use Aslans to fight 
Aslans. The second is that a defensive pol¬ 
icy, or a policy of drift-and-wait never can 
stem the tide of communism; a policy of a 
limited offensive—^politically, economically, 
militarily, psychologically—is essential. And 
the third is that, if Russia and Communist 
China want general war, any of our attempts 
to limit the Korean conflagration are futile. 
In other words, world war III is more likely 
to be the result of what the enemy does than 
of what we do. If we fear to take action be¬ 
cause of possible enemy reaction, obviously 
we can formulate no policy worthy of the 
name. 


BureancraU at Work 


EXmNSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN TEE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks In the Appendix of the Record, 
I include the following article by Pulton 
Lewis, Jr., on the shocking waste and 
extravagance In Government depart¬ 
ments: 

Buxeavcrats at Work 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

WASKiNaxoN. AprU 16.—Washington In the 
spring; The Navy is In a stew. A House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has Just discovered 
that the Navy has 11,000,000 dozen oyster 
forks on hand. That’s 11.000,000 dozen. No¬ 
body In the Navy quite knows why or how 
to many were purchased, or what they are 
going to do with them. There aren't that 
many oysters, let alone Navy personnel. 

But any howling over this extravagance 
will be drowned out. The Government Is 
buying 100 electric organs, valued at $150,285. 
That’s $1,502.85 per organ. 

Along with the 93-year supply of light 
bulbs accumulated by one Washington bu¬ 
reau there are stacked up 3,000,000 pounds of 
peanut butter. 6.0(X),000 pounds of sugar, 
176,028 cans of condensed milk, and some¬ 
thing to sneeze about, 1,000,000 pounds of 
black pepper. 

Lawyers, of course, never need fear un¬ 
employment so long as Washington exists. 


The Department of Justice has 1,600 law¬ 
yers on its payroll, wants more. Sixteen of 
them engage in private practice, seldom visit 
their offices, yet receive full pay, accrued 
leave, and a 30-day annual vacation. 

Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Administra¬ 
tor. is hiring a $10.000-a-year recreation 
specialist to help out in the defense emer¬ 
gency. Apparently the plan is to teach 
people how to use all the WPA parks scat¬ 
tered across the country. Ewing also is 
embarked on an extensive program of voca¬ 
tional training for Industry, although thou¬ 
sands of QI’s were trained under the GZ 
bill of rights. 

To add to the confusion. Congress Is about 
to approve a $26,000 request to test air raid 
sirens around the country. And the Civil 
Defense Administration has changed its 
mind. It no longer wants to build concrete 
bomb shelters deep In the ground to protect 
civilians against atom bomb attacks. Now 
the agency proposes to shore up basements 
in Government buildings and others and to 
reinforce buildings with concrete shock walls. 
And to learn how badly scared we are the 
CDA is conducting polls across the country. 
The big test will be whether or not people 
worry more about the atom or the admin¬ 
istration. 

Fish have also gone to war. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has set up a defense fish¬ 
eries agency to ooordlnatrtlsh activities into 
the defense effort. Naturally this will require 
money and manpower. 

To keep us posted on this and other ideas 
emanating from Washington the Department 
of the Interior has 110 press agents. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as an emergency 
measure, is demanding 100 more employees 
to gather housing statistics, although the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration have tons of facts 
on housing gathering dust in their flies. 

If you want to travel, the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Administration is the place to work. 
It has requested from Congress funds 
amounting to $1,200 each for employees to 
travel in 1051. It Is also paying average sal¬ 
aries of $7,000 annually, compared to over¬ 
all Government average of $3,600. 

One bureaucrat has admitted to Congress 
that he has “stockpiled" stenographers. He 
keeps them shuffling papers until there are 
typing chores as a result of the defense emer¬ 
gency. Representative Clarence Cannon, 
Democrat, of Missouri, chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, is pleading 
with the Government to use women more ex¬ 
tensively in the defense effort. This may 
be the answer; 

The Office of Price [Stabilization now has 
120 lawyers on the payroll. Its enforcement 
officer, Edward Morgan, was chief counsel of 
the Tydlngs Investigation Subcommittee 
that whitewashed charges of Communists in 
Government. Morgan also helped handle the 
Senate Pearl Harbor investigation for the 
Democrats. 

As a wind-up to Washington in the spring 
it might bo well to remind the bureaucrats 
that since they started spending billions to 
control Inflation, prices, wages, etc., it Is 
costing us on the average of 43 percent more 
to live today than before the Korean War 
started. 


When the Emerald lile It One 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

or RROOZ ISLAND 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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ORD, I include the following poem written 
by Ray Beckett, of Providence, R. I., on 
March 17, 1951: 

When the Bbceeald Ibls Is One 
Let’s say a prayer, when the world’s aware 
That the Smerald Isle is one. 

They'll be no North of Ireland 
To darken the Irish sun. 

We'll click our heels, to the Irish reels 
When the pipers gaily play. 

We’ll celebrate, from Malin Head 
To the end of Bantry Bay. 

Let’s tip our hats to the Mikes and Pats 
Who fought and died unsung 
With the Parnells, Moores and Emmets 
Of the sllv'ry Irish tongues. 

March on me boy, let's not destroy 
The work already done, 

And Irish hearts will know no joy 
Til the Emerald Isle is one. 

—Ray Beckett, 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
I directed attention of the House to an 
editorial in the Washington Post entitled 
“Now It Comes Out.” The following 
editorial is a sequel. I am also including 
an Interesting editorial from the Post, 
ei^tltled “MacArthur’s Return.” The 
above-mentioned editorials follow: 

|From the Washington Post of April 14.1951] 
Now It Comes Out— 

Every Washington reporter is familiar with 
the diplomatic denial—^the procedure 
whereby a news story is denounced by an 
official if it becomes embarrassing, even 
though the facts originally came from him. 
The practice is a vicious one. It victimizes 
the public as well as the press: and it has 
been responsible for the scrambling of an 
awful lot of history. Now the tales are be¬ 
ginning to unfold of how General Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters participated in this 
little game. 

Item: In January, Keyes Beech of the Chi¬ 
cago Daily News reported from Tokyo that 
according to an authoritative source Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur wanted to pull American 
troops out of Korea and carry the war to 
China by air and naval blockade. The story 
was immediately denied in both Tokyo and 
Washington. Col. Marion P. Echols. General 
MacArthur'8 press officer who passed the 
story, later denounced it as a figment of the 
imagination. 

Now Mr. Beech discloses in a new dispatch 
that the source of his information was Maj. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney, military secretary to 
General MacArthur and virtually an echo of 
the supreme commander. It is inconceivable 
that General Whitney, whose loyalty has been 
slavish, would misrepresent the feelings of 
his superior. Christopher Rand, reporting 
from Tokyo in the New York Herald Tribune, 
adds confirming evidence that General Mac¬ 
Arthur was not misrepresented. General 
MacArthur’s aim, he says, “seemingly was to 
provoke a large-scale showdown with Bed 
China and possibly Russia. Korea was a 
minute detail in it and probably an unwel¬ 
come one—there always has been sentiment 
In the MacArthur headquarters for abandon¬ 
ing Korea and removing the hostilities else¬ 
where.” 


The blanket of censorship in Japan has 
hitherto made it virtually impossible, of 
course, to ascertain the facts. Now that this 
cat is out of the bag, perhaps we can learn 
of the other Instances in which the press has 
been victimized for telling the truth. 

(Prom the Washington Post] 
ImIacArthur’s Return 

President Truman has accepted with good 
grace the decision of congressional leaders 
to invite General MacArthur ceremonially to 
speak before a joint meeting of the House 
and Senate. Naturally this does not mean 
that the administration vtdshes to give Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur a great national forum for 
the airing of his disagreement with the Pres¬ 
ident or even for the exposition of his views 
on far-eastern policy. Rather it means that 
General MacArthur is to be accorded the 
reception he deserves as a military hero in 
spite of his dismissal from his far-eastern 
command. 

It must be taken for granted that General 
MacArthur will understand the situation 
and will not take advantage of this generous 
gesture to magnify the schism that his re¬ 
moval has caused. Belatedly he is to be 
honored for his illustrious service in World 
War II and for his commanding work in 
Japan. In that tribute all the people as well 
as all of Congress can join without reserve. 
The fact remains, however, that he has been 
deposed from his command for insubordina¬ 
tion. and if the joint session should be used 
in any way as a protest against that essen¬ 
tial action or to enter into controversy on 
the points involved in his dismissal, the 
joint session would become a reproach to 
him and to the dignity and judgment of 
the Congress. 

Quite apart from the joint session, there 
is a natural desire on the part of Members 
of Congress to hear General MacArthur'a 
version of the events that led to his dismissal 
by President Truman and his view of the 
conflict in the Par East. The country has a 
similar interest in the MacArthur story, and 
it is good news that he is coming home to 
tell it. Just before the President ousted 
General MacArthur. this newspaper sug¬ 
gested that he be recalled for report. What 
is wanted in this connection is not oratory 
but exposition, and that exposition can most 
appropriately come in sessions of the com¬ 
mittees dealing with the armed services and 
foreign relations. 

In this atmosphere General MacArthur 
should have complete freedom for telling his 
story. The important thing is that the con¬ 
troversial aspects of his return to Washing¬ 
ton shall not be injected into the congres¬ 
sional ceremony in his honor. Congress as 
well as the people must learn to distinguish 
between MacArthur the military hero and 
MacArthur the superseded exponent of a 
rejected policy while in an administrative 
role. 


Higlier Mail Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLM. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is considering the advisa¬ 
bility of a general increase in postage 
rates. It might be well to look at the 
problem from the angle of the folks who 
will be called upon to pay these in¬ 
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creases. Sometimes higher rates do not 
result either in improved service or in¬ 
creased returns, and a recent editorial in 
the Ottumwa (Iowa) Dally Courier indi¬ 
cates that a sharp Increase in postal rates 
might actually mean less money for the 
Post Office Department. Under unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I include 
this editorial: 

Highfr Mail Rates 

There Is another side to the question of 
whether postal rates should be raised, as 
Mr. Truman desires. The Government has 
said the increases are needed to cut $275,- 
000,000 off the Post Office Department deficit. 
Mall users show the argument is not all on 
the Truman side. 

Abolishing penny post cards never has 
worked. When the 2-cent rate was tried in 
1917, the volume dropped 70 percent. The 
same thing occurred, alter a brief trial. In 
1925. 

Second class Is used by newspapers and 
magazines. The proposal Is to double the 
rates. For a figure close to the proposed 
costs, many publishing companies could set 
up their own delivery systems or switch to 
some other method. The post-office revenues 
would go down, not up. Small, nonprofit, 
and educational periodicals would be real 
sufferers in a rate increase. Many would go 
broke. 

Direct-mall advertising uses third-class 
mail. A rate boost would force some of 
the thousands of businessmen who use this 
service out of business. Pirst-claes mall Is 
regarded by the Post Office Department as 
a paying proposition, so it doesn’t intend to 
change the 3-cent rate. 

Operating costs of the post office arc fairly 
well fixed. Those who oppose the proposed 
increase in mail rates cite the case of the 
telephone companies. The cost to them of 
a nighttime long-distance call is much 
higher than in the daytime, but the rate 
to users is much lower. 

The same thing applies to the post office. 
It has to pay overhead, whether it does any 
business or not. Mall users are convinced 
that with the proposed increases, postal busi¬ 
ness will fall off 80 sharply that the Depart¬ 
ment, In the end, will lose more money than 
it is losing now. 


The Ditmittal of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. VURSELL. Mi’. Speaker, the 
tragic dismissal of General MacArthur 
who has been looked upon by millions of 
Japanese and the people of the Orient as 
a “symbol of the justice of democracy 
and the military power of the United 
States” at this critical time has not only 
shocked the people of the Orient, but 
has been a great shock to the people of 
the United States who have protested by 
wires and letters to Members of Congress 
with a deluge of mail never before wit¬ 
nessed in Washington. 

Whether or not the President had the 
right to dismiss General MacArthur is 
not now of too great importance. The 
Important thing now is that the Military 
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Affairs Committee in questioning Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, the military leaders 
here in Washington, and the State De¬ 
partment bring out all of the facts sur¬ 
rounding the present unfortunate situa¬ 
tion. General MacArthur’s brilliant 
military achievements and experience in 
the Philippines, and his administration 
of Japan, totaling a period of 14 years, 
permits him to speak from a background 
of greater knowledge and experience 
than the President or anyone in the 
Pentagon or the State Department. 

General MacArthur and General 
Hidgway as well have stated in substance 
“that unless the foreign policy is changed 
here in Washington so that our military 
commanders in the field are permitted to 
destroy by bombing enemy bases and 
supply lines beyond the Yalu River the 
war in Korea will be dragged out in¬ 
definitely into a stalemate.” 

Mr. Speaker. General MacArthur took 
this position to prevent the repetition of 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese troops 
who struck us near the Yula River dur¬ 
ing the terrible cold of last winter and 
who drove our forces back far below the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and forced evac¬ 
uation of Hungnam in the dead of winter 
resulting in the loss of the lives of thou¬ 
sands of soldiers in that long and terrible 
retreat, and millions of dollars* worth of 
munitions, equipment, and supplies that 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Lieutenant General Stratemeyer in 
command of the Air Force in Korea has 
warned that hereafter we can expect 
serious competition from a newly created 
North Korean air force equipped with 
jet fighters and operated by trained 
Chinese Communists trained by the Rus¬ 
sians again flying over at will for an as¬ 
sault on our troops, with our Air Force 
being allowed to chase them back only to 
the border. 

It has been a cardinal principal of war 
that the supply lines and bases of an 
enemy must be destroyed to reduce the 
power of the enemy in the field. 

General Eisenhower and our Chief of 
Staff agree that if a war comes with Rus¬ 
sia in Europe we must, by air power, de¬ 
stroy with bombs the industrial plants 
back of the line, and the enemy’s con¬ 
centration depots to prevent supplies 
reaching the enemy in the field. The 
same should hold true in Korea now. 

That is exactly what General MacAr¬ 
thur and General Ridgway or any mili¬ 
tary man knows must be done if we are 
to bring the aggression in Korea to a 
successful conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, the issues in the contro¬ 
versy between President Truman and 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur will require 
time-consuming investigations and 
studies before they are resolved to the 
satisfaction of the American people. 

For more than 6 years our people have 
lived in a state of confusion. They have 
been confused by the mistakes of our for¬ 
eign policies and by our domestic poli¬ 
cies as well. We have moved from one 
emergency to another, but always with 
heavy Federal expenditures, which in¬ 
crease as time goes on. 

To appraise Truman's Judgment now 
in the Far East the people have a right 
to ask: 


Was his Judgment good when at Pots¬ 
dam he approved an agreement that 
gave Russia and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists control of Manchuria and the north 
half of Korea which ultimately gave 
them control of all of China? 

Did he use good Judgment when he 
later sent General Marshall to China to 
carry out his policy to force the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, then our ally, 
to accept the Northern Chinese Com¬ 
munists of Manchuria with equal rights 
into a coalition government of all 
China? This action helped to defeat the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Was the President’s judgment sound 
when he and Secretary of State Acheson 
stated to the world prior to the war in 
Korea that Korea and Formosa laid out¬ 
side of our sphere of influence in the 
Orient, and outside of our perimeter of 
defense? 

The people have a right to ask, If we 
intended to defend South Korea, why 
were those statements made and why 
did the President cause all of our mili¬ 
tary forces to be withdrawn from South 
Korea? 

They have the right to ask the further 
question. Why did the President and Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson change their 
foreign policy within 24 hours after 
South Korea was invaded in June 1950? 

Here again, Mr. Truman’s judgment 
appears subject to question. He sent 
the Seventh Fleet to patrol the waters 
surrounding Formosa, to prevent raids 
by Nationalist Armies on the mainland, 
and raids by the Communist Armies on 
Formosa. 

When the Reds invaded South Korea, 
and Chiang Kai-shek offered 30,000 
trained troops to help halt the aggres¬ 
sion, this aid was refused. However, 
American soldiers were rushed from 
Japan, and the United States to carry 
the burden of thnisting back the invad¬ 
ers. 

Mr. Speaker, our whole diplomatic and 
military policies since Yalta need to be 
reexamined. The Congress needs to 
have all the facts. The cloak of secrecy 
should be removed from our diplomatic 
blunders, and those responsible for the 
mistakes should be ousted from the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, when General MacAr¬ 
thur returns to Washington Thursday to 
present his story to the Congress and the 
American people he will face several 
handicaps. 

First of all, he is still in the military 
service of his Nation. He will not be 
allowed to disclose facts that affect the 
military security of the Nation, regard¬ 
less of whether or not they are right or 
wrong. 

He will not have at his disposal a large 
force of publicity men and writers to pre¬ 
sent his side of the controversy. But 
President Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
and Secretary Marshall do have at their 
disposal a powerful propaganda machine 
of hundreds of informational and pub¬ 
licity personnel, who will present the 
administration’s side of the picture in 
great details, magnifying, of course, 
every small digression or apparent mis¬ 
take during General MacArthur’s admin¬ 
istration and glorifying the aims of 


President Truman to contain the ag¬ 
gression. 

Mr. Speaker, the question now resolves 
around one single factor: 

Was General MacArthur right in his 
military appraisal of the situation and 
should the military situation be subordi¬ 
nated to political international consid¬ 
erations? 

If General MacArthur has blundered 
in Korea, it will be the first acknowl¬ 
edged blunder of this great military 
leader in his career. If the interna¬ 
tional political advisers to President Tru¬ 
man have blundered, the Congress and 
the American people have a right to 
know all the facts. 

It appears the following are some of 
the questions which should be answered: 

First. What directives, if any, were 
Issued by the United Nations to General 
MacArthur? 

Second. What counter directives, if 
any. were issued by President Truman 
to General MacAi thur? 

Third. What contributions by other 
nations to the expeditionary forces In 
Korea were made with the understand¬ 
ing that the Supreme Allied Commander 
would not be allowed to exercise full and 
complete military discretion in conduct¬ 
ing the campaign to repel the invaders 
and achieve a military victory? 

Fourth. What members of the United 
Nations, if any. have been supplying 
neutral aid—conducting business with 
both sides—to the enemy in South 
Korea? 

Mr. Speaker, when these questions, 
among others, are answered, the Ameri¬ 
can people and the Congress will be in 
a better position to judge between the 
policies of President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson. and the internationalists in our 
Government, and the strictly military 
policies and objectives of America’s 
greatest military leader of modern 
times—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
in fact the Government. Their thou¬ 
sands of letters to their Congressmen by 
over 100 to 1 condemn the action of the 
President in his removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. They appear to have lost all 
confidence in his Secretary of State, 
Acheson. 

The Congress must assert itself, bring 
out all the facts, and assume greater 
control in the direction of the affairs 
of the Government. 


General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesd4iy, April 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members who may not 
have seen the following articles in the 
Washington Post. I should like to call 
attention to the columns by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann and Mr. Marquis Childs, and 
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also an editorial entitled ^'Churchill on 
War": 

[From the Washington Post of April 17,1051] 
Today and Tomorrow 
(By Walter Llppmann) 
limited war 

It Is sad but true that no good solution is 
now possible in Korea. The high objectives 
which the General Assembly proclaimed in 
the resolution of October 7—namely, “the 
establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic government of Korea”—are not, 
now attainable. 

The best that can be had now is an armis¬ 
tice at the old frontier of South and North 
Korea, at the thirty-eighth parallel. It is 
also the least the United Nations can ac¬ 
cept. An armistice in the middle of Korea 
would amount to a recognition by both sides 
that Korea cannot be unified in a limited 
war—in a limited war both sides will have 
to be content with limited objectives. 

The restoration of the status quo ante is 
a limited objective. The war which is being 
fought in Korea has been a limited war— 
that is to say it has been confined to hostili¬ 
ties within the Korean Peninsula; each side 
has operated from a “sanctuary” outside the 
limited theater of hostilities, which the oth¬ 
er side did not attack. Only a limited objec¬ 
tive can be attained by a war which is lim¬ 
ited. 

If we want more than the limited objective 
of restoring the South Korea frontier, hav¬ 
ing repelled the original aggression of June 
25, then we must accept the risks of a gen¬ 
eral war in the Far East. The UN resolu¬ 
tion of October 7. insofar as it was sincerely 
meant, authorized and Indeed directed Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to unit Korea by force of 
arms, and then to hold elections, etc., etc. 

General MacArthur's great error was that 
he misjudged the Intentions of Red China, 
and thus persuaded the civilian authorities 
here to believe that the UN resolution could 
be carried out by the limited forces and the 
kind of limited war which General MncAr- 
thur was conducting. Had General MacAr- 
thur's estimate of the situation been bet¬ 
ter. he would have advised the President that 
the UN resolution of October 7 should not 
be adopted unless the United States and its 
principal allies were prepared to engage in a 
general war in the Far East. That is what 
he la saying now. That is what he should 
have said before October 7. 

By the same token had the State Depart¬ 
ment’s intelligence been better, had it not 
been swept off its feet by the Inchon victory, 
had it not been so much the captive of its 
critics that it dares not have the courage of 
Its convictions, it would not have promoted 
the UN resolution of October 7. It would 
have worked to attain in September, when 
we were victorious, the armistice which it 
would now, after so much bloodshed, like 
to attain through a stalemate. 

Tlie question now is whether the country 
will Rgicc with reasonable unity that our 
military objective in Korea is the limited one 
of repelling aggression south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel and restoring the South 
Korean Republic. We can, and we should, 
still hold it as a political and a diplomatic 
objective that Korea should eventually be 
united by democratic means. But we can¬ 
not unify Korea by a war confined to the 
Korean Peninsula, and we shall get no¬ 
where in this controversy until we make the 
choice of limited objectives out of a limited 
war or unlimited objectives out of an un¬ 
limited war. 

The critical weakness of President Tru¬ 
man’s position is that while he proclaims his 
Intention to limit the war, he has not mus¬ 
tered up the courage to tell the people clearly 
that in a limited war we can obtain only 
limited results. 


The view which General MacArthur laid 
down to Congressman Martin was, unless he 
has been greatly misunderstood, that if the 
limitations on our military actions were re¬ 
moved, a victory not only in Korea but in 
the global issue could be attained. No one 
has yet explained publicly how so great and 
glorious a result can be achieved by bomb¬ 
ing Chinese cities and using Cblang’s troops 
on F’ormosa, as Senator Taft now describes 
it. “to conduct raids on the mainland.” No 
one has explained how the Soviet Union can 
be defeated by a hit-and-run campaign 
against China. 

Until it is explained more convincingly 
than it has as yet been, it must surely be the 
first principle of our strategy never to com¬ 
mit our main forces—^namely our strategic 
air power and all the forces on which it de¬ 
pends—except against the main adversary. 
There may be, and Indeed there is, room for 
argument as to whether the main theater 
of war—in the event of war—would be Eu¬ 
rope, the Middle East, or the Par East. But 
there can be no room for argument, I submit, 
that the main adversary is the Red Army of 
the Soviet Union, and that it would be stra¬ 
tegic lunacy to conunlt our main forces, the 
main forces of the Atlantic community and 
of western Christendom, until the Kremlin 
commits its main forces. 

(Prom the Washington Post of April 14,1951] 
Ridgway’s Timetable 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WHY CHIANG’S TROOPS CAN’T BE USED 

The documents released by the White 
House show quite ‘learly how impossible it 
was to have any coherent policy with Tokyo 
pulling one way and Washington another. 
That is the paramount fact that must not 
be lost Bight of in the midst of the violent 
reaction the President’s decision has pro¬ 
duced. 

But now the burden is on the coalition of 
western powers within the United Nations 
to show that they can carry out a policy 
Intended to resolve the conflict in Korea. 
Too often delay and Indecision have seemed 
to Justify General MacArthur in rushing in 
to fill a vacuum. The generalizations con¬ 
tained in President ’Truman’s speech do not 
constitute a policy. 

Before the clash with MacArthur reached 
the head-on collision stage, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had worked out a military plan. It 
had been accepted by the new commander 
In chief in the Far East, Lieut. Gen. Mat¬ 
thew B. Rldgway, who actually has been 
directing military operations in Korea for 
some time. The plan called for a tentative 
timetable more or less as follows: 

The United Nations armies will meet the 
new Communist offensive. They may be 
compelled to give up some of the ground 
won in recent weeks. But there is con¬ 
fidence in the Ridgway command that the 
offensive can be repulsed. With additional 
large-cale Communist losses piled on top of 
the half-million or more suffered after the 
November intervention, the Chinese will then 
conclude that they cannot win in Korea. 

This will be apparent by mid-September. 
At that time the Korean situation will be 
stalem.ated. The way will then be open to 
truce negotiations with the Communist 
regime in Peiping. 

But even if they still refuse to consider 
any negotiation, as they have done for the 
past 2 months, a stalemate in fact will be 
taken for granted and plans based on that 
assumption. If events develop in this 
fashion. It Is estimated that two American 
divisions will be left in Korea along with 
some other UN units. 

At the same time four trained and season¬ 
ed American divisions will be kept in Japan. 
These divisions will not be allowed to lapse 
into occupation status, but will be kept in a 


state of readiness. They could be quickly 
shifted back to Korea should the Commu¬ 
nists again Invade from the north. 

A basic consideration in this plan is to 
build up South Korean troops through train¬ 
ing and arms provided from this country. 
This last, as the documents released by the 
White House show, was blocked by General 
MacArthur who wanted the arms given to 
the Jap police. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
the recommendations of William R. Mathews, 
editor of the Tucson (Ariz.) Dally Star, and 
an authority on the Far East and MacArthur’s 
command. In an article written before Mac- 
Arthur’s recall, Mathews suggested that “in¬ 
stead of demobilizing more than 200,000 Ko¬ 
reans for lack of arms, we should find the 
arms for them and continue their training.” 
Frequently a supporter and long an ad¬ 
mirer of MacArthur, Mathews wrote; 

“If we allow ourselves to be drawn into 
a war in China, we will not win it militarily 
or politically. We will exhaust ourselves. 
We will not harm the source of communism, 
we will allow the Soviet Union to grow so 
strong that it can choose its own time to 
march west in Europe.” 

Much of the anger directed at President 
Truman appears to be motivated by the be¬ 
lief that through using the Nationalist Chi¬ 
nese forces on Formosa, as MacArthur advo¬ 
cated. the war in Korea could be short¬ 
ened and American lives saved. This touche.s 
the usefulness of the refugee army under 
Chiang Kai-shek. The llliLsion is cherished 
by some that this is a force in being, trained, 
seasoned, equipped, which could be picked 
up in a matter of days or weeks and dropped 
down on the mainland of China or onto the 
Korean peninsula. 

Even the most ardent advocates of Chiang 
and the Nationalists, tncluding retired Amer¬ 
ican admirals and generals who are Chlang’s 
paid advisers on Formosa, have never said 
that. A large amount of equipment is need¬ 
ed to rehabilitate an army that for nearly 2 
years has been held together under difli- 
cultles. Rear Adm. Charles M. Cooke (re¬ 
tired), former commander of the United 
States Seventh Fleet, and Chlang’s most im¬ 
portant adviser, put the cost of that equip¬ 
ment at $250,000,000 some time ago and 
rising prices would have upped it consider¬ 
ably by now. 

But realistic observers on Formosa point to 
a far more Important consideration—that 
the United States would have to give 100- 
percent alr-sca support to any action by the 
Nationalists against the mainland. The 
chances were at least 20-to-l that this would 
have meant a war of indefinite duration and 
extent with China. It was this risk that 
President ’Truman and the Western powers 
refused to take. 

[From the Washington Post of April 17. 1951] 
Dulles and the Japanese Pact 
(By Marquis Childs) 

NEW IMPORTANCE 

A few hours after the dramatic White 
House announcement of General MacArthur’s 
dismissal, President Truman summoned 
John Poster Dulles from the State Depart¬ 
ment. The President told Dulles he wanted 
him to go to Japan immediately to push as 
hard a.s possible for a peace treaty with the 
Japanese. 

Behind the urgency of this request was a 
deep concern over Japanese reaction to Mac¬ 
Arthur’s removal. If it was a shock in this 
country, it exploded with the force of a 
bombshell in Japan and particularly among 
middle- and upper-class groups that have 
looked to America for protection from com¬ 
munism and for economic stability. 

The reaction has in fact been far more 
serious, according to confidential reports to 
Washington, than the news has Indicated. 
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Tlie Japfl have traditionally bowed to au- 
thority and General MacArthur had become 
a kind of second emperor; a symbol of power 
and security. It was ever feared that the 
government of Premier Yoshida might fall 
as a consequence of the news. 

After Dulles had heard the President out¬ 
line this newest mission to Japan, be hesi¬ 
tated for a moment. Both men seated in the 
quiet of the President’s oval study were 
aware of the extreme dlfliculty and gravity 
of the assignment. In the vacuum left by 
MacArthur’s departure a multitude of prob¬ 
lems. both military and diplomatic, would 
have to be solved. 

Dulles replied that he was willing to go 
but he wanted to be reassured that there was 
no change in American policy with respect 
to Japan and the Far Bast. In pushing for 
a peace treaty at the earliest opportunity, he 
has been determined not to permit Russian 
obstructionism to stand in the way of a set¬ 
tlement. He does not believe, as the British 
seem to. that Communist China should be 
permitted to take part in decisions on the 
treaty. 

The President responded with great ear¬ 
nestness. He said there was no change 
whatsoever In the basic policy of the Amer¬ 
ican Government. He gave his special am¬ 
bassador full power to proceed with a Jap¬ 
anese treaty along the lines he has been 
following. 

In the way in which he has proceeded to 
try to bring order and stability In the Pa¬ 
cific through a union of non-Communlst 
powers, including Japan. Dulles has given 
one of the few examples of constructive 
statesmanship in the postwar world. Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson gave his Republican 
adviser virtually a free hand on Japan. And 
instead of waiting ta react against Com¬ 
munist action, as has nappened more often 
than not in other parts of the world. Dulles 
has gone ahead with a constructive pro¬ 
gram intended to Integrate Japan Into the 
society of free nations not later than the 
end of this year. 

This is the third time In less than 9 
months that Dulles has made the long and 
wearying flight to Tokyo. He was at Mac- 
Arthur'a headquarters when the North Ko¬ 
rean Communists launched their attack on 
the South Korean Republic last June. Re¬ 
turning to America, he expressed the belief 
that the United Nations would meet aggres¬ 
sion with force. 

His second trip began shortly after the 
first of this year. Five weeks were spent 
in laying the groundwork for a Japanese 
treaty and a possible future Pacific defense 
pact with all the nations involved. Besides 
Japan, Dulles visited Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines. He expressed the hope 
at the end of his tour that a treaty might 
be concluded not later than midsummer. 

If he had permitted political considera¬ 
tions to sway him, Dulles might have hesi¬ 
tated about going on this third assignment 
for another reason. He went Into the State 
Department at the request of his good friend, 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
The ailing Vandxnberq made it a specific 
condition of a continuing bipartisan ap¬ 
proach to foreign policy that Dulles be made 
one of Acheson’s chief advisers. Several 
other Republican names had been suggested, 
after Dulles’ bitter and unsuccessful contest 
with Herbert Lehman for the New York Sen¬ 
ate seat In the fall of 1049, but Vandenberq 
insisted on Dulles. 

Now, however, extremists in Dulles’ party 
are out to destroy anyone who tries to work 
with the administration toward a construc¬ 
tive foreign policy. Dulles knew that the . 
attacks would be tripled and quadrupled In 
the context of the MacArthur controversy. 
Yet he went—and he went, in my opinion, 
because he has a deep sense of responsibil¬ 
ity in a world torn with dissensions that 
threaten utter destruction. 


It sometimes seems as though the extrem¬ 
ists here at home were perfectly willing to 
bring on this destruction. If only they can 
heap the blame on *rruman and Acheson, 
they seem ready and even eager to embrace 
any calamity. And <x>rre8pondlngly they 
vilify any and all, regardless of party or 
conviction, who work constructively for sta¬ 
bility. 

[Prom the Washington Post of April 17,1951] 
CHURcHmi. ON War 

We’ll let the man who woke up this coim- 
try to the Soviet menace with his Pulton, 
Mo., speech cf March 1946, Winston Church¬ 
ill. write an editorial for us today, with a 
reprint of a passage from his The Gathering 
Storm. Says this modern man of war, in 
some reflections about Munich: 

"Those who are prone by temperament 
and character to seek sharp and clear-cut 
solutions of difficult and obscure problems, 
who are ready to fight whenever some chal¬ 
lenge comes from a foreign power, have not 
always been right. On the other hand, those 
whose Inclination is to bow their heads, to 
seek patiently and faithfully for peaceful 
compromise, are not always wrong. On the 
contrary, in the majority of instances they 
may be right, not only morally but from a 
practical standpoint. How many wars have 
been averted by patience and persisting good 
will. Religion and virtue alike lend their 
sanctions to meekness and humility, not only 
between men but between nations. How 
many wars have been precipitated by fire¬ 
brands. How many misunderstandings 
which led to wars could have been removed 
by temporizing. How often have countries 
fought cruel wars and then after a few years 
of peace found themselves not only friends 
but allies. 

"The Sermon on the Mount is the last 
word in Christian ethics. Everyone respects 
the Quakers. Still, It Is not on these terms 
that ministers assume their responsibilities 
of guiding states. Their duty is first so to 
deal with other nations as to avoid strife 
and war and to eschew aggression In all Its 
forms, whether for nationalistic or ideologi¬ 
cal objects. But the safety of the state, the 
lives and freedom of their own fellow coun¬ 
trymen, to whom they owe their position, 
make it right and imperative In the last 
resort, or when a final and definite convic¬ 
tion has been reached, that the use of force 
should not be excluded. If the circumstances 
are such as to warrant It, force may be used. 

"And If this be so. It should be used under 
the conditions which are most favorable. 
There Is no merit In putting off a war for a 
year if, when it comes. It Is a far worse war 
or one much harder to win. The.se are the 
tormenting dilemmas upon which mankind 
has throughout Its history been so frequently 
Impaled. Final judgment upon them can 
only be recorded by history in relation to 
the facts of the case as known to the parties 
at the time, and also as subsequently 
proved." 


Great Man Fired for Standing by America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Appendix of the Record, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Port Jervis Union Gazette on the only 


topic the American people are Interested 
in—the so-called firing of General Mac¬ 
Arthur: 

Great Man Fired for Standing by America 

To say that most Americans were astound¬ 
ed this morning on learning that the Presi¬ 
dent had fired General MacArthur from four 
or five big jobs. Is putting It mildly, although 
this action had been foreseen for some time. 
It was long known that the man on the spot 
was having trouble trying to get the Tru¬ 
man, Acheson, Hlss-lovlug crowd at the 
White House to really see what was needed 
if the UN (mostly American) forces were 
to be kept from annihilation in the Far East. 

Ever since General Marshall advocated the 
selling of the Chlang Nationalists down the 
river and thus letting the Reds, backed by 
Russia, take over the celestial millions. It 
has been known that little was to be done 
to save the Par East from communism. Of 
course the little police action In Korea could 
be fought by a few thousand soldiers, and 
let China be overrun If necessary. 

There must be Joy as well as Joe at the 
Kremlin today, for even Joe himself could 
not have won a bigger victory for himself 
than the UN. mostly British and FTench, have 
won for him. It will eventually turn out 
to have been another Yalta or Potsdam. 

While we have been shelling out money 
to protect and save Europe, we have been 
sending men over to Korea, and although 
MacArthur has continually asked for more 
men and munitions and quick help, the 
White House has listened to the Europeans 
and given what they wished, letting the Far 
East sink deeper into Red hands. 

Just what caused the sudden midnight 
action at the White House may never be 
known by the general public until years 
later. The American people want to know 
what sort of shenanigans have been going 
on lately, and If the United States Is again 
to be the sucker for someone else. The man 
who likes to talk of hitting people on the 
nose has a reel problem facing him. 

Our candidate for the Presidency next year 
is a man named MacArthur. America needs 
him, and he Is now free. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIJ’ORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
New York Times, on Sunday, April 15. 
ran the following weekly summary of 
the dispute occasioned by the dismissal 
of General MacArthur: 

Greater Debate on MacArthur and Policy 

The great debate—which had ended the 
week before with Congress’ endorsement of 
the dispatch of American troops to defend 
Europe—was succeeded last week by the 
"greater debate." It was touched off by one 
of the most dramatic Incidents in American 
history. 

On ’Tuesday General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, 71, held the offices of Supreme 
Commander, United Nations Forces In Korea; 
Supreme Commander for Allied Powers, 
Japan; Commander In Chief, Far East. 

On Wednesday Douglas MacArthur was a 
general without a command. His President 
and Commander In Chief, Harry B. 'Truman, 
had dismissed him for insubordination, for 
openly and repeatedly clashing with the ad¬ 
ministration on basic matters of foreign 
uolicy. 
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The dismissal of General MacArthur 
brought into acute focus three issues: 

1. The issue of the President's use of his 
constitutional authority to maintain civil¬ 
ian supremacy over the military. 

2. The Issue of where to concentrate the 
west's power in the world struggle against 
communism—in Europe or in Asia. 

8. The issue of whether to keep fighting 
a limited war in Korea or to take the risk of 
a big war in trying to force a decision against 
the Chinese Communists. 

The debate over these Issues came Imme¬ 
diately. In many parts of the Nation there 
was an outcry of protest against the MacAr- 
thur ouster. President lYuman went on the 
air to explain his position to the people. 
Leading Republicans, hotly denouncing him, 
flung down a challenge to the fundamentals 
of the administration’s foreign policy. 

This week the debate moves Into a spec¬ 
tacular phase. General MacArthur returns 
to set foot on the soil of the continental 
United States for the first time in 14 years. 

TUB BACKOBOUXU} 

Douglas MacArthur had from his youth a 
feeling that he was to be a man of destiny, 
that in Shakespeare’s words, he was “not 
born to sue. but to command.” He was 
graduated from West Point with the highest 
4-year average (96.14) in history: he was 
the youngest division commander in France 
in World War I; then the youngest Chief of 
Staff; then youngest four-star general since 
Grant. In World War II. In his sixties, he 
led 11 landings personally. 

His theatrical fiair caught the imagina¬ 
tion (his famous statement upon lauding at 
Leyte in 1944. *T have returned. By the 
Grace of Almighty God. our forces stand 
again on Philippine soil. * • * Rally to 

me. • • • Let no heart be faint"). His 

imperious manner rubbed many people the 
wrong way. His communiques referred to 
"my air force." "my navy.” Yet even his 
critics, after an interview with him, would 
come away impressed by his personality. In 
the Japanese occupation headquarters in To¬ 
kyo General MacArthur was surrounded by 
aides who almost Idolized him. In his of¬ 
fice in Tokyo’s Dai Ichi building hung the 
framed story of a Roman general who said. 
"We shall pay no attention to any counsel 
but such as shall be framed within our 
camp." 

CHAPTERS OF DISPUTE 

The direct controversy between General 
MacArthur and President Truman took the 
form of a long series of disputes. Some are 
public knowledge: others are recorded in 
documents that are still in secret files. 

These were outstanding chapters in the 
controversy; 

Chapter I took place when the Korean 
War was in its beachhead phase. There 
were reports of Chinese Communist divi¬ 
sions massing in Manchuria. A prime con- 
cern of the administration was to keep Com¬ 
munist China, if possible, from intervening 
in the war. In August General MacArthur 
sent a statement to an encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago. He 
recommended strongly that the United States 
hold on to Formosa—the sanctuary of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist Government—as a 
base vital to American security in the Pa¬ 
cific. President Truman saw an advance 
copy of the statement; he ordered It with¬ 
drawn but It got into print anyway. Then 
the President, in a fireside chat, said: “We 
do not want Formosa or any part of Asia 
for ourselves. We believe that the future of 
Formosa * * • should be settled peace¬ 

ably • • • by international action.”* 

Chapter n took place when the UN 
troops—ordered into an “end-the-war” of¬ 
fensive by General MacArthur—were sent 
reeling back by Chinese Communist forces 
in North Korea. There were hurried and 
delicate negotiations between the United 
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States and its Allies on what to do about 
the Chinese aggression. The decision was 
to fight on but to leave the door open to 
negotiations with Communist China. On 
December 2 General MacArthur said that 
because he was not given authority to bomb 
Communist China, he faced “an enormous 
handicap, without precedent In military his¬ 
tory.” On December 6 the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff sent to General MacArthur copies of 
a Presidential memo applying to officials of 
the executive branch. It said: “No speech, 
press release, or other public statement con¬ 
cerning foreign policy should be released 
until It has received clearance from the De¬ 
partment of State: no [such statement] 
concerning military policy should be released 
until it has received clearance from the De¬ 
partment of Defense.” 

Chapter III took place during the UN's 
attrition offensive—the offensive that slowly 
pushed the Chinese Communists back to¬ 
ward parallel 38. Intelligence reports had 
it that the Chinese Communists were mass¬ 
ing in North Kora and Manchuria for a big 
push. Foiurteen UN countries with troops 
fighting In Korea were working on a re¬ 
statement of their aims. They hoped that 
Mao Tse-tung could be Induced to recon¬ 
sider the refusals he had made in the past 
to UN truce proposals. 

On March 20 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
sent General MacArthur a message which 
said: “State planning Presidential announce¬ 
ment shortly that, with clearing of bulk of 
South Korea of aggressors, United Nations 
now prepared to discuss conditions of set¬ 
tlement in Korea.” 

Four days later General MacArthur, with¬ 
out consulting Washington, offered to meet 
on the field of battle with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist military commander and talk truce. 
He coupled the offer with an implied threat. 
He said: "The enemy must • • • be 

painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
Red China * * 

TRUMAN WAS FURIOUS 

The MacArthur statement caused dismay 
and anger at the UN and in Washington. 
President Truman was described by his inti¬ 
mates as furious. At his direction the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff sent General MacArthur a 
message sternly recalling the December 6 
document advising him and all other com¬ 
manders to steer away from foreign and 
military policy statements until they had 
been cleared by Washington. 

Chapter IV opened at 3:04 p. m., Thursday, 
April 5. A news ticker in a White House 
office tapped out a bulletin from Capitol Hill 
reporting that House Republican Joseph W. 
Martin. Jr., had read in Congress a letter 
from General MacArthur calling for a new 
United States foreign policy: The landing of 
Chiang Kai-shek's Formosa-based troops on 
the mainland to open a second front against 
the Chinese Communists and the concentra¬ 
tion of power in Asia rather than Europe. 
There followed quickly additional bulletins, 
and the text of the general’s letter, which 
read, in part: “It seems strangely difficult for 
some to realize that here in Asia is where 
the Communist conspirators have elected to 
make their play for global conquest, and that 
we have Joined the issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that here we fight Europe's war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight It with words.” 

An assistant White House press secretary 
tore the yellow sheet of copy from the ticker 
and within minutes handed it to the Presi¬ 
dent. Mr. Ttuman read it quickly. Then 
and there he made up his mind: 

MacArthur must go. 

For 6 days after reaching his decision- 
alone—President Truman weighed the best 


way to carry It out, the question of who 
should succeed General MacArthur. and the 
timing of the announcement. Only a very 
few, through those days, knew that he had 
made up his mind. It was one of the best- 
kept secrets in Washington history. 

On April 6, a week ago Friday, at the close 
of a Cabinet meeting. Mr. Truman asked De¬ 
fense Secretary George C. Marshall and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Omar 
Bradley to stay behind. The Pr^ident in¬ 
formed them of the decision. The machin¬ 
ery lor the dismissal of General MacArthur 
was set in motion. 

Such was the prelude to the high drama of 
last week. 

WEEK or DRAMA 

Over last week-end there grew In Wash¬ 
ington a feeling that something was up. 
The scuttlebut was that Mr. Truman proba¬ 
bly would deliver a direct rebuke to General 
MacArthur. but nothing more. 

On Monday the President met with his 
congressional leaders. The question of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur came up. But even then he 
did not make It quite clear that he had 
reached an Irrevocable decision. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Truman ordered 
the assembly of documentary material for 
the order dismissing General MacArthur. A 
small group, including General Bradley, As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Mat¬ 
thew Connelly, Secretary to the President, 
and Joseph Short. White House Press Secre¬ 
tary. started to work in the Cabinet room. 
At aroimd 10 p. m. they went to Blair House 
with the assembled documents. The Presi¬ 
dent approved the papers with a few changes. 

UPROAR anticipated 

At this Blair House meeting there was 
discussion of probable reaction. The con¬ 
ferees figured—accurately—that there would 
be an uproar in Congress and that the first 
response from the public would be adverse. 
But the President said: ”If your decision is 
right you must go ahead with it even if 
you know there will be a storm of disap¬ 
proval. If you are right,” he said, "the Ameri¬ 
can people will in time support you.” 

That evening the White House corre¬ 
spondents went home at the usual time. At 
midnight telephone calls from the White 
House routed them out of bed; they were 
summoned to a press conference. At 12:05 
a. m. Wednesday, the Associated Press sent 
out this alert to papers throughout the 
country: 

“Editors: The White rouse has called in 
reporters for an announcement at 1 a. m. 
eastern standard time. There is no indica¬ 
tion of the subject matter.” 

At 1 a. m. Press Secretary Short greeted 
60 sleepy-cyed reporters. The President 
had already gone to bed. The conference 
lasted 6 minutes. Idr. Short read out the 
Presidential statement. It said: 

“With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur i.s 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment and of the United Nations in matters 
pertaining to his official duties. * * * I 

have decided that I must make a change of 
command in the Far East. I have, therefore, 
relieved General MacArthur of his commands 
and have designated Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway as his successor.” 

At the same time an order went out from 
Secretary Marshall to General Ridgway, 
notifying him of his promotion and of his 
replacement as Eighth Army commander by 
Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 

It was 3 p. m. in Tokyo. At his American 
Embassy residence. General MacArthur had 
Just finished luncheon with friends. An aide 
delivered a brown envelope marked “Flash.” 
Inside was the dismissal notice from Presi¬ 
dent Truman. General MacArthur did not 
change expression as he read It. 
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MAC ARTHUR'S STATT INCXNBED 

Hls aides showed hot anger at the news. 
One, reading the order, which gave the gen¬ 
eral authority "to have issued such orders 
as are necessary to complete desired travel to 
such place as you select," said bitterly, "Why 
didn’t Truman say ‘To Elba’?" 

The news reached General Ridgway at a 
command post near the Korean battle front 
where he was escorting Secretary of the 
Army Prank Pace, Jr., on an inspection tour. 
The general said, "This thing Just hit me." 
The next day he and Mr. Pace flew to Tokyo 
for a talk with General MacArthur. General 
Van Fleet was in Florida when he got word 
of hls new assignment; he flew immediately 
to Washington and from there to Korea. 

By mid-Wednesday the reaction in the 
United States to Mr. Truman’s bold decision 
was boiling up. The volume of protest was 
extraordinary. Letters, telegrams, and tele¬ 
phone calls by the tens of thousands poured 
into the White House, congressional offices, 
and newspapers. Across the country demon¬ 
strators carried signs saying, "Oust Truman” 
and "Out with Acheson," In at least one 
town. In California, the President was burned 
in effigy. 

In Washington, House and Senate Republi¬ 
can leaders held a tense strategy conference. 
During the meeting Representative Martin 
telephoned Tokyo and spoke to a MacArthur 
aide. Afterward he announced that the GOP 
would move to have General MacArthur in¬ 
vited to address a Joint session of Congress. 
"Impeachments," he said, ha'! been "dis¬ 
cussed." In using the plural he apparently 
had both Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson in 
mind. 

At the same time the President’s staff was 
hastily drafting a radio and television ad¬ 
dress to state hls case to the public. Mr. 
Truman delivered it at 10:30 p. m. 

By Thursday General MacArthur was pack¬ 
ing for hls homeward Journey. In the United 
States it was announced that he had ac¬ 
cepted a Job as an official for Remington- 
Rand, Inc. In a speech In New York that 
night Senator Robert A. Taft served notice 
that the main line of Republican attack on 
the President will be the charge that General 
MacArthur’s dismissal means appeasement 
of communism In the Far East. 

invitation bt congress 

On Friday decisions were made for a full 
Inquiry into the dispute. 'The Democrats 
cleared the way for an official invitation for 
General MacArthur to address the Members 
of Congress. Mr. Truman announced he was 
"happy” that Congress planned to "bestow 
this honor” on the general. At the same 
time the Senate Armed Services Committee 
vrvted unanimously to Investigate General 
MacArthur’s dismissal and Invited him to 
be one of the first witnesses. 

In New York Mayor Impollltteri an¬ 
nounced that the city would honor the gen¬ 
eral with the traditional ticker-tape parade 
and ceremonies accorded returning heroes 
and special visitors. The major cabled the 
general the invitation along with New York’s 
cordial greetings. 

Yesterday from Tokyo, General MacArthur 
cabled hls acceptance and said he would ar¬ 
rive in New York this Thursday. He also 
notified the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee he thought it Inappropriate for him to 
appear as a committee witness while Con¬ 
gress was considering the invitation to him 
to address Congress as a whole. He said he 
wanted to talk to Congress in general terms. 

THE issues 

Out of the events of the week there 
emerged sharply the three issues of the 
greater debate. 

As for the first issue—^the employment of 
the President’s authority over hls military 
commander—these views have been set out: 
Some said that It was the politicians who 
had exicroached on General MacArLliur’s 


realm, and not he on the politicians. This 
•chool feels that the general knows far 
more about the true situation in the Orient 
than anyone in 'Washington. But on the 
other side was the traditional argument that 
in a democracy, the soldier—as General 
Elsenhower said—^“accepts certain inhibi¬ 
tions" when he puts on the uniform. Hls 
Job is to carry out policy, and hls views on 
what it should be must be conveyed through 
channels and not voiced in public. 

As for the second Issue—whether to con¬ 
centrate on Europe or Asia—these are the 
main arguments: Those who hold the Mac- 
Arthur view believe world war III has already 
started, that the Russians have chosen Asia 
as their battlefield, that a fight to a decision 
must be pressed against Communist China. 
On the other side are those who argue that 
Western Europe, with its Industries, is the 
prime Russian target. They say that the 
Kremlin would like nothing better than to 
have the west’s major forces committed in 
Asia, leaving the Russians free to move into 
the vacuum in Europe. This school believes 
a world war may still be avoided if the West 
builds strong enough forces in Europe to 
make aggression costly. 

As for the third issue—policy on the Ko¬ 
rean war—these are the conflicting posi¬ 
tions: General MacArthur and hls supporters 
hold that the only way to avoid an endless 
and bloody stalemate is to bomb Chinese 
bases and land Chiang Kai-shek’s troops on 
the mainland. The administration school 
says this would lead Peiping to Invoke the 
Slno-Sovlet mutual-aid pact, the Russians 
might come in, and world war III would be 
on. The UN’s Job, this group argues. Is to 
halt the aggressor, and then try to get a 
negotiated peace. 


We Have a Better Answer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Record the prize-winning 
oration for boys by Gerald Ottenheimer. 
of Georgetown Prep, in the twentieth an¬ 
nual oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Catholic University Conference of 
Clerics and Religious held at the Catholic 
University Gymnasium on April 15. Tlie 
judges of this contest were my charming 
colleague, the Honorable Edna P. Kelley, 
of the Tenth New York Congressional 
District, the Honorable Stephen Jackson, 
from the Department of Defense, and 
the Honorable Edward A. Tamm, judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and I had the 
honor to be the presiding chairman: 

We Have a Better Answer 

Just recently we were offered the strange, 
sad picture of a United States Senator weep¬ 
ing over the Nation, weeping over the decay 
of morals which is eating at the vitals of 
the country he loves. Strange, this picture? 
Yes; for when have we ever seen the like 
before? Sad? Yes; because there are so 
few who realize the conditions that bring 
tears to his eyes. Although he may not have 
known It, the Senator was weeping over a 
condition brought about by the two great 
demigods of the twentieth century, the Di¬ 
vinity of the Dollar and the Goddess of Sense 
Satisfaction. 


Let U8 consider what the first demigod 
has given us. When a student athlete be¬ 
trays his college for the tinkle of a coin, when 
a California orange grower doubles hls prices 
after a hurricane In Florida and calls It the 
law of supply and demand, when a sewer rat 
pollutes the souls of Innocent children by 
peddling dope, when a quisling betrays hls 
democratic nation to an atheistic tyrant, 
and worst of all, when the Christian popu¬ 
lation Is so unconcerned that well It may 
be said of it—it fiddles while Rome burns— 
then, perhaps, the Senator has some cause 
to weep. 

The second demigod Is sense satisfaction. 
The warp>ed mind that constantly craves to 
gratify every whim of passion Is like the 
maddened vulture that gnawed out Tltlus’ 
liver time and time again. When purity is 
flayed alive and sex becomes a science, when 
the blessings of a family are neglected for 
the purchase of a Cadillac, when the bond of 
marriage Is regarded as a temporary spree, 
when the filth of a pagan feast is por¬ 
trayed behind the colorful jacket of a best 
seller, then, perhaps, the Senator has reason 
to weep. 

But, fellow students, Is weeping the an¬ 
swer? Is that all we are going to do? No; 
we know better than that. We know that 
our religion is a brave optimism that hopes in 
man because it believes In God. What are 
we going to do? We will fulfill our respon¬ 
sibilities by living as best we know how In 
the mystical body of Christ. For the mysti¬ 
cal body Is at the heart of all true Catholic 
action. I shall give three ways by which, I 
think, we students may really live In the 
mystical body of Christ. 

First, we must realize that the sacrifice 
of the Mass is not Just a Sunday morning 
prayer meeting where we donate a quarter 
and ardently hope that Father won’t talk too 
long. It Is not a devotion at which we take a 
merely passive Interest in the age-old drama 
being enacted on the altar. But It Is a living 
sacrifice in which we, the congregation, the 
priest, and Christ, offer the divine victim 
to God. Remember that at every moment, 
somewhere throughout the world, a sanctus 
bell chimes, a ray of light In all the darkness, 
and the faithful offer God to God. 

But, fellow students, this is attending 
Mass; we must live the Moss. Look at the 
motley crew at the first sacrifice—Calvary. 
He died lor them. Some of us are not oven 
willing to live with them. We must not 
grade a man on the color of hls skin but by 
the metal of hls soul. We must think, pray, 
and live in the plural of we. us. our, and 
not In the narrow selfish—I, my. mine. This, 
fellow students. Is living the Mass. 

Our second responsibility Is expressed In 
the words of St. Ignatius, "Age quod agls”— 
"Do what you are doing." At present our 
task Is to get an education. Each man’s soul 
is a container ranging In size from a thimble 
to a 500-gallon tank; our task Is to fill that 
container. Some of us are thimbles, some 
tanks, and the fortunate are Just middle- 
sized buckets. But remember that the full 
thimble is more precious to Christ than the 
hall-filled tank. 

By constant application to study we shall 
train ourselves so that one day Catholic truth 
and Catholic ideals may penetrate every 
corridor of life. We have enough so-called 
great men on whose tombstone could well be 
inscribed: 

"Here lie the bones of Dr. Smythe, 

He knew everything but the purpose of 
life." 

We must prepare ourselves so that In the 
silently approaching future we are capable of 
fulfilling our mission—spreading and 
preaching Catholic action—as a lawyer, doc¬ 
tor. housewife, Janitor, or farmer—the love 
and knowledge of Christ are needed every¬ 
where. Well might we keep in mind the old 
words, "Learn as If you were to live always." 
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Oul' third obligation la to reaist the temp¬ 
tations of these twentieth century demi¬ 
gods—the dollar bill and sense satisfaction. 

A 32-inch television screen, a flashy sport 
coat, a soufed-up hot rod. these are all 
very flattering to our ego. And a peacock- 
feathered hat, provided the feather be long 
enough, might possibly help us brush the 
gates of heaven, but it will never open them. 
For money is a means, not an end. If we \ise 
it to gain our heavenly goal, it is one of 
the greatest gifts we have. However if we 
use it merely to fill our wardrobe or our 
stomach, it were better we never owned a 
cent. We must not succumb to that modern 
heresy that the dollar is divine but must 
place our capital in the bank of Heaven— 
there will be no crash there. 

The second deml-god is sense satisfac¬ 
tion. The sixth and ninth commandments 
were never so Ignored as they are today. 
If wc follow the maxim of eat. drink and be 
merry, it Is not tomorrow we die—we are 
already dead. Will we trade in the peace¬ 
ful quiet behind the sanctuary lamp for the 
voluptuous gaiety behind the noon one? 
Are we to exchange the majestic harmony 
of the liturgical chant for the impassioned 
downbeat of night club Jazz? Will we, can 
we abandon the blue veil of Our Lady’s purity 
for the black rags of modern vice? 

Fellow students, you and only you can 
answer these questions. There is no mid¬ 
dle road. For— 

“To every man there opens 
A high way and a low; 

And some take the high way 
And some men take the low; 

And In between on the misty flats 
The crowd moves to and fro. 

But to every man there opens 
A high way and a low; 

And you must choose the way 
You want your soul to go.'* 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION or REMARKS 
or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, may I di¬ 
rect attention of the House to two 
thought-provoking columns in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, April 15: 
one by Mr. Andre Visson, and one by 
Mr. Stewart Alsop: 

I Prom the Washington Post of April 16, 
19611 

Division Over MacArthur 
(By Andre Visson) 

QUESTION or STRArEQT 

The dramatic dismissal of Oen. Douglas 
MacArthur has stirred up such violent emo¬ 
tions that it has become almost impossible 
to analyze the sensational developments 
calmly and objectively. This, however, must 
be done if we want to evaluate its political 
impact on the futiire of this country and of 
the free world. 

The first, natural reaction of the people 
in this country was to approach the MacAr¬ 
thur drama on either a partisan or human 
level. This was perhaps inevitable, since 
MacArthur and Truman are both standard- 
bearers of their respective parties. More¬ 
over. MacArthur is one of the most strik¬ 
ing personalities of our time. 

Other great American generals—Elsen¬ 
hower, Marshall, Bradley—are both leaders 
and common Americans. MacArthur is the 


only general—^tbe only living American— 
who for millions of his countiymen has be¬ 
come the symbol of their Nation outside its 
borders. He is the only living American who 
has become the object of hero worship. He 
has been absent from this coimtry for 15 
years, but he has remained present in mil¬ 
lions of American hearts. 

His personality has many typically Ameri¬ 
can characteristics. Re is bold, fighting, un¬ 
compromising. impatient, and has an ex¬ 
ceptional penchant for drama. AH this, 
added to his striking physical appearance, 
has made him the great national hero. And 
if his military prestige has been somewhat 
Impaired by the defeat at the Yalu River 
last November, following the imprudent an- 
nouncemsnt attributed to him that the boys 
would be “back for Christmas.” he has now 
probably acquired the new prestige of a 
martyr. 

All men of outstanding personality who 
cannot And their place In the conventional 
structure of modern society Inevitably be¬ 
come controversial figures. Prance recently 
had a similar experience with General de 
Gaulle, and in the late nineteenth century 
with General Boulanger. But it is espe¬ 
cially unfortunate when such men divide 
their nation as deeply as General MacArthur 
has done. 

All thinking, patriotic Americans, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, are extremely un¬ 
happy over this division. Bat as human 
beings they find It hard to control their 
emotion:,. And when It comes to politics, 
they have a natural desire to turn this great 
nationnl drama to their party’s advantage. 

The Democrats, even those who reproach 
President Truman for having waited until 
this dramatic denouncement became inevi¬ 
table, are trying to present a united front 
in support of the President. The Repub¬ 
licans. even those who do not agree with 
all MacArthur's strategic conceptions, are 
trying to present a united front In .support 
of MacArthur. But behind these human 
emotions and partisan passions are funda¬ 
mental and vital issues. And these Issues 
cannot be aproached on an emotional plane. 

The firs, fundamental issue is the su¬ 
premacy of the civilian over the military in 
the American democracy. On this point, the 
overwhelming majority of Americans, if they 
could make themselves forget that the 
“civilian’’ is Truman, and the “military” Is 
MacArthur. would undoubtedly agree that 
“of course, In our democracy the military 
must be subordinate to civilian authority.” 
This is the view not only of civilians, but 
of all great American military leaders. 

’The second fundamental issue l.s the kind 
of strategy best suited at the present time 
to American interests and American possi¬ 
bilities. Here the views are divided. 

MacArthur's strategy has been stated by 
him both privately and publicly: the stra¬ 
tegic priority of Asia; the strengthening and 
defense of Formosa; the use of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces; the blockade of China; 
the bombing of Manchuria and, if necessary, 
other Chinese provinces. In other words, 
MacArthur—and his strategic views are 
shared by a certain fraction of Republicans— 
sincerely believes that the struggle against 
communism should be decided in Asia, even 
at the risk of an all-out war with China, 
and if need be with Soviet Russia. 

The strategy of the administration has 
been diflerent. And it is necessary to em¬ 
phasize that this is not Mr. Truman’s per¬ 
sonal strategy. It is the strategy worked 
out by both his political advisers in the 
State Department and bis military advisers 
in the Pentagon. It can be summed up as 
follows: The strategic priority of Europe; 
the containment of Communist expansion 
everywhere; fighting Communist aggression 
wherever possible, but trying to avoid an all- 
out war until Western Europe is strong 
enough to resist, with American aid, a Com¬ 


munist attack. As for Formosa, the view 
Of the Pentagon has been that in a war 
It should be denied to the enemy, but that 
it is not strategically vital enough to start 
a world war for it. 

Since these two strategics are in opposi¬ 
tion, the conflict was inevitable. President 
Truman has emphasized that General Mac- 
Arthiir was dismissed because his strategy 
could lead to a world war. It can be as¬ 
sumed that this risk has now been reduced. 
But for how long? The answer can be given 
only by the Kremlin. What will be the next 
Communist move? Now that they have con¬ 
clusive evidence of our desire not to carry 
the war to China, will they be willing to 
work out a compromise? Or, feeling secure 
In Manchuria, will they not make a new 
move in Indochina—a much richer prize 
than Korea? 

Western Europe is relieved by MacArthur’s 
dismissal. But responsible circles in Wash¬ 
ington have the unhappy feeling that the 
end of fighting in Asia is not yet in sight. 

fFrom the Washington Post of April 15, 1951J 
Matter op Pact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

THE TIMING FAVORS MAC ARTHUR 

It may well be that in choosing this par¬ 
ticular time to dismiss General MacArthur, 
F.^csldent Truman has chosen the best pos¬ 
sible time—for MacArthur. It may even be 
that General MacArthur had just this in 
mind when he decided to force the issus. 
For it is clear that the outcome of the battle 
between the President and the general will 
be determined. In the end. not in Washing¬ 
ton, but in Korea. 

In dismissing MacArthur, President Tru¬ 
man has, of course, risked his political life. 
In the most unlikely event that the attempts 
to reach an acceptable settlement with the 
Chinese and their Soviet masters now suc¬ 
ceed. and the fighting ends, Truman will 
enjoy a great historic triumph. If there 
is no settlement, but the expected Commu¬ 
nist offensive is contained, the stalemate on 
the battlefield will be reflected in a stale¬ 
mate between Truman and MacArthur. 

But if the Communists again break 
throurh our lines; If this time the break¬ 
through is ruccesBfully exploited, and if our 
forces are seriously endangered, then dis¬ 
aster In Korea will be dlsnater also for Tru¬ 
man. For then the demand for attacking 
targets in China proper, for using Nation¬ 
alist troops, and for fighting the war In Asia, 
which MacArthur wants, will become Irre¬ 
sistible. 

MacArthur will seem triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated, while Truman will appear the archi¬ 
tect of national disaster. And as both Tru¬ 
man and MacArthur are certainly fully aware, 
the danger of a successful Communist offen¬ 
sive in Korea is now as great as It has ever 
been. 

The best way to explain why the danger 
is now considered so serious is. oddly enough, 
to quote from a report cabled from Korea 
by this reporter’s partner some months ago: 

“’The recurrent crises in the fighting here 
always took the form of a great hole being 
torn in our lines, and then being stopped 
by our mobile reserves being moved up be¬ 
fore the walking enemy could exploit the 
break-through. But even two enemy in¬ 
truder fighters, attacking the interminable 
lines of our transport • * • would have 

been enough to produce a 24-hour tangle. 
Then the holes in our line could not have 
been stopped in time. ’The break-throughs 
would then have been fully exploited. And 
we should have lost our foothold in Korea.” 

This pattern has held throughout the 
Korea fighting. Sheer weight of manpower 
has made possible numerous Communist 
breakthroughs, the most serious being the 
near-defeat after the Chinese intervention. 
But the Communist breakthroughs have 
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never in the end been fully exploited, be¬ 
cause the Communists have lacked sufflcient 
heavy weapons and mobility, and above all 
because they have lacked any offensive air 
power at all. 

That is why reports that the Chinese are 
for the first time receiving important quan¬ 
tities of heavy weapons and transport from 
Soviet Siberian stocks are taken with deadly 
seriousness by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
what is taken even more seriously is the re¬ 
port that an offensive Communist air force 
Is now being organized. 

This force is believed to consist of about 
500 Russian fighters and light bombers, 
manned by intensively trained Chinese and 
North Koreans. Such a force could not seri¬ 
ously challenge American air superiority. 
But given cloud cover during the Korean 
rainy season, and given the Interdiction 
against attacking Manchurian bases, our Air 
Force cannot possibly prevent strafings and 
hit-and-run strikes behind our lines. 

General Rldgway, who. rather than Mac- 
Arthur. has actually been in full command 
of the United Nations forces in Korea for 
many weeks, is a brilliant field commander, 
and his troops are more battleworthy than 
ever before. Yet the danger of a successful 
enemy offensive is real, and it is a danger 
which might all but destroy President Tru¬ 
man, as Truman himself must know. 

Infinitely more is at stake, of course, than 
the political fortunes of a Truman or a Mac- 
Arthur. War, even a small war. has a sullen, 
imperious logic of its own. If an enemy 
offensive, supported by air power based in 
Manchuria, endangered our troops, the logic 
of war would demand the bombing of the 
Manchurian bases, however much Truman 
might wish to localize the conflict. This 
would logically lead in turn to the bombing 
of Chinese lines of communications, and 
cities. Then the Soviets would be forced to 
Intervene openly, or accept the equivalent of 
an Intolerable defeat. 

Thus the logic of a small war leads to a 
great war. This logical progression toward 
world disaster cannot now be halted by Tru¬ 
man or MacArthur. It can be halted only if 
the men in the Kremlin decide to cut their 
losses in Korea, or if Rldgway and his men 
smash at the outset the offensive which is 
otherwise in prospect. 

Pott-Office Workers Should Get a Pay 
Raise 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the April 12 
issue of the Cleveland Press, entitled 
“Post-OfiBce Workers Should Get a Pay 
Raise." 

Post-Ofpici: Workers Should Get a Pay 
Raise 

Postal workers are organized into unions 
but don’t have the right to strike because 
they’re Federal employees. 

When they want a pay raise they have 
to appeal to Congress. But they aren’t a 
strong lobby in Washington. They aren’t 
in a position to swing the vote In any key 
States. 

So, unless public opinion is on their side. 
Congress is likely to pass them up. 


The starting wage of the highest-paid post- 
office employee, a clerk or carrier, is $2,670 
a year. After 0 years they get $3,670. and 
after another 15 years the top-grade worker 
can earn $3,070. 

Despite the pension and security that go 
with the Job, this pay isn't enough to attract, 
keep, or satisfy the intelligent, reliable kind 
of employee the post office needs. 

Bills have been Introduced in the Senate 
and House to give postal employees a raise. 
The underpaid workers shouldn’t be the 
goats of the big argument over postal rates 
and the Department's deficit. 

They don’t have parity to protect them 
from climbing living costs. They need and 
deserve that wage boost. 


The MacArthur Ouster 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following 
article appearing in the April 21 issue of 
America, national Catholic weekly, en¬ 
titled "The MacArthur Ouster": 

The MacArthur Ouster 

Prom almost any angle you look at It. the 
storm now swirling around General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is deplorable. What remains of our 
national unity is in danger of being de¬ 
stroyed by the supercharged lightning 
flashes of emotion generated by personal and 
political partisanship. We discern but one 
hopeful ray in the lightning-riven clouds: If 
the controversy can be brougiit under con¬ 
trol and carried on calmly on the basis of 
the Issues involved, It may become the last 
great debate on United States foreign policy. 

The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago, apparently settled by the 
Senate’s troops-to-Europe resolution of April 
4, dealt largely with our policy for Europe. 
Our far eastern policy, or lack of it. was not 
formally debated in the Senate. The Mac¬ 
Arthur incident, for better or worse, has 
made such a discussion inevitable. We can 
only hope that It will be productive of a 
renewed national unity. 

Already as Walter Llppmann observed 
in the curious case of Senator Taft, there is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant in his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Martin. The general, as the 
columnist pointed out. wanted more than 
permission to bomb Red China’s Manchurian 
bases and to use the Formosa forces of 
Chlang Kai-shek against the Chinese main¬ 
land. The general wanted permission to 
wage all-out war against China. Contending 
that the global conflict with communism 
has already begun, the general argued that 
It could be won by defeating Red China. 
The way to save Europe, he wrote In effect, 
Is to defeat communism In Asia. 

That involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States and 
Its allies have long since decided to concen¬ 
trate on Europe while diverting the necessary 
minimum to prevent a Communist sweep In 
Asia. The fundamental Issue is therefore 
clear-cut. Shall the United States abandon 
Its present efforts to safeguard Europe and 
devote Its resources chiefly to a full-scale war 
With Red China? 

Those who Join General MacArthur In an 
affirmative answer to this fateful question 
should not overlook these considerations; 


1. If we decide to Join the issue in Asia, 
we shall have to go it alone—our Atlantic 
allies, the Aslan-Arab nations and the Latin- 
Amerlcans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief the 
U. S. S. R. will not come to her aid Is not a 
calculated rlsk—it Is the widest sort of 
gamble. 

3. Our big strategic bombers, on which we 
now rely to deter Russia in the west, will be 
relatively ineffective in China. If we con¬ 
template using them for atomic bombing, let 
us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would infuriate all Asia 
and might invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there is no hope of a short and cheap, war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical air force is 
still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

6. Even if Russia did not intervene in 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, In¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making potential. 

6. If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction, since our 
home defense system, both military and civil. 
Is pitifully incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasized in his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on April 11, our present 
policy is designed to avoid world war III. 
Though It may fall, It furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly to 
the American people, we believe that the last 
great debate will not be prolonged as its 
predecessor was, end that our people, finally 
satisfied that we are on the only course open 
to us. will then settle down to the supreme 
task of ensuring their security. 


From Where 1 Stand 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN 'IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, April 12. 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following column written 
by Dr. Harry Halpern, which appeared 
In the April 6. 1951, Bulletin of the East 
Midwood Jewish Center. It speaks 
volumes: 

From Where I Stand 

As I descended the steps to the subway 
station, a man walked in front of me carry¬ 
ing a small valise and an overcoat slung 
across his arm. He fell and I helped him 
get up. He brushed his clothes and said, 
“Thank you. It’s very nice of you." It 
needed only a brief look to realize that he 
was drunk. We waited for the train and he 
began to talk with the trace of an Irish 
accent. Obviously he was not a common 
drunk. With the typical loquaciousness of 
the Inebriate, he told me his life’s story. He 
had taught Latin as a young man and had 
served in World War I. His quotations in 
Latin were well chosen and correct. 

"It doesn’t matter," he said, "whether a 
man knows how to square X-Y. or whether 
he talks many languages. It’s being human 
that counts. I’m drunk and I know it. Yet 
I’m a better man than some lousy guy who 
hates others because they’re black or Jewish 
or Catholic or anything else. Picking up a 
man when he falls Is the biggest thing In 
life." He went on and on. 

Engrossed in the conversation, I, together 
with my "friend" boarded the wrong train. 
We sat down together. Just then a white- 
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bearded Jew approached me. ''Does this 
train go to Utica Avenue?" he asked. I an¬ 
swered him and he sat down near me. "I'm 
still green here," he said, "and I don’t know 
my way around." My Irish acquaintance 
gazed upon this patriarchal Jew. He asked 
me to translate what he was saying. "You 
know," he said, "that fellow looks like a 
character out of the Bible." 

The old Jew told me how much he admired 
America. Here in the subway he wasn’t lost 
because ho found someone who could speak 
Yiddish. Prom the other side of me came 
the Incessant talk of the Latin teacher. 
"You must be a lawyer." he said. I asked 
him how he knew. "Well," he said, "if you 
were a teacher you’d be in school. If you 
were a physician you’d be carrying your tools. 
You’re not a salesman because you’re read¬ 
ing a book on philosophy. So you must be 
a lawyer." I didn’t contradict him. 

So we rode together, the Irishman, the old 
Jew, and I. At Borough Hall the gentleman 
carrying his valise got up with me, "I’m get¬ 
ting off here," he said, "and you must have a 
drink on me." I told him I was busy and 
bid him farewell. 

Many people have tried to define the spirit 
of America. But here was a definition found 
in no dictionary. The bearded Jew, a son of 
Erin, and I—this is America, a place where, 
"picking up a man when he falls” is consid¬ 
ered one of the great, if not the greatest 
thing in life. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker, may I 
call attention of the House to the follow¬ 
ing excerpts from an article by the fa¬ 
mous writer, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 
The article appeared in the New York 
Times. Sunday, April 15. 

I should also like to call attention to 
an editorial from the same edition en¬ 
titled “The MacArthur Storm." The 
above-mentioned articles follow: 
fProm the New York Times of April 16, 19511 
Ocnkral Ridcway Takes Over in a Critical 
Situation—Enemy Is Preparing a Big 
Offensive and Japanese Problems Are 
Pressing 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

In Japan itself, the MacArthur retirement 
Is almost certain to mean major staff 
changes. The Bataan crowd that has been 
with General MacArthur so many years is 
likely to retire; one of the MacArthur stal¬ 
warts— Mr J. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the 
general’s political and government adviser 
and close confidant—la returning to the 
United States with MacArthur and already 
has applied for retirement. Another con¬ 
troversial figure on the staff, MaJ. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby, Intelligence officer, 
had been anxious to retire before the Korean 
War started, and is now almost certain to 
do so. 

In addition to these and other extensive 
staff changes, there will be profound changes 
in methods with General Ridgway as the 
new Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, In 
Tokyo. General Ridgway is not a man to 
Isolate and Insulate himself, as did General 
MacArthur. MacArthur concerned himself 
only with the taroade.st problems of the oc¬ 
cupation and our military policies; he r.-irely 


deviated from the beaten path between his 
Embassy quarters and the Dai Ichl Building; 
he had very few personal contacts with the 
Japanese (and only Intermittent ones with 
others than those close to him on the staff) 
and he had little first-hand knowledge about 
Japan. 

ridgway’s job 

Ridgway will want to see for himself; he 
will concern himself particularly with the 
maintenance of discipline and training In 
our military forces In Japan—standards 
which had fallen to a low ebb before Korea; 
and as a good disciplinarian, he will stamp 
out rackets and black marketing, which at 
periods and in places during the occupation 
flourished unchecked. 

General Ridgway’s designated relief in com¬ 
mand of the Eighth Army, General Van Fleet, 
is an experienced division and corps c.om- 
mander from World War II, and he comes to 
Korea alter postwar experience in Greece. 
This experience, where the general had to 
combine military knowledge with a hard-won 
appreciation of the Intricacies of interna¬ 
tional and (Greek) domestic politics and of 
guerrilla warfare, should stand him in good 
stead in Korea, where both guerrillas and 
South Korean politics are major factors in¬ 
fluencing the military campaign. 

Staff changes under General Van Fleet In 
the Eighth Army are not likely to be major; 
the new commander will inherit the staff 
which supported the late Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker and General Ridgway. 'There may be 
some slow infiltration of new blood, but not 
quickly. 

SMOOTHER relationships 

The principal change will be in smoother 
command and staff relationships with Tokyo. 
In the MacArthur regime one man was king, 
and there were no crown princes. MacAr- 
thur’s staff—and quite possibly the "Old 
Man’’ himself—were Jealous of too much 
publicity focused on any of his major sub¬ 
ordinates. Moreover, Tokyo knew that 
Ridgway was a "Pentagon man." Prior to 
his arrival, Tokyo had been running the 
Korean War from hundreds of miles away; 
after his arrival the consolidation of com¬ 
mand in Korea and General Ridgway’s ov/n 
quiet force!ulness led to a greater concen¬ 
tration of control in Korea. Undercover fric¬ 
tion had, therefore, existed between Tokyo 
and Korea—though probably not on the 
MacArthur-Ridgway level—and this will now 
be largely eliminated. 

(From the New York Times of April 16, 1951J 

’The MacArthur Storm 

It is possible that by the ti ne General 
MacArthur returns to the United States this 
week some of the initial fury of the storm 
raLsed by his dismissal will have blown itself 
out. From the standpoint of national unity 
In a time of grave trouble this is greatly to 
be desired. Calamity will have been added 
to the tragedy of the MacArthur case if high 
passion and partisan politics are permitted 
to turn this necessary disciplinary action 
Into a national rift that cannot be closed in 
the face of danger. On the other hand, some 
good purpose will have been served If calm 
discussion of the really vital issues Involved 
brings out a clearer policy :n the United 
States and in the United Nations in respect 
to Korea and the rest of the Far East. 

We believe that the majority of sober- 
minded Americans will agree that President 
Truman’s action was Justified In the light of 
the complete difference of opinion on Far 
Eastern policy between Washington and 
General MacArthur and the general’s dem¬ 
onstrated unwillingness to accede to the de¬ 
cisions of his superiors. Thos^ same Amer¬ 
icans may not be wUllng to agree that the 
action finally taken by the President was 
lnevit?ble from the start. ’They may quite 
propeviy hold that wlsicr cmuifcs of action. 


taken earlier, would have made this final 
step unnecessary. 

Moreover, we believe that most Americans 
will be unimpressed by the shouts of delight 
coming from various parts of the world over 
the general’s dismissal. There is, Inevitably, 
the unea.'iy suspicion in this country that at 
least some of this expression of Joy has arisen 
from a desire to follow an appeasement pol¬ 
icy toward Red China and the knowledge 
that General MacArthur was adamantly op¬ 
posed to that appeasement. 

The members of the United Nations who 
have been sighing with relief over the gen¬ 
eral’s recall can Justify their attitude only 
if they take a strong position on the issues 
which are still before them. If, on the other 
hand, they use his departure os the occasion 
to promote fresh and further concessions to 
the aggressors whom they have named. 
Americans will be right in their suspicion of 
motives. 

Some of the criticism of General Mac¬ 
Arthur has been based on the assumption 
or misapprehension that it was his person¬ 
ality and his opinions, and thoee alone, that 
stood in the way of a prompt settlement of 
the Korean Issues. There has been the re¬ 
peated implication that once he was out of 
the way the Chinese Communists and their 
Russian masters would immediately be ready 
to sit down In reasonableness and agree to 
an honorable peace. There Is little ground 
for this sort of optimism. The most recent 
military news from Korea, indeed, would 
point in exactly the opposite direction. 

It takes two parties to make an agreement. 
It takes some measure of good will and some 
desire for jKiacc on both sides to have peace. 
The United Nations has repeatedly affirmed 
Its desire for peace and its essential good 
will. Thus far there has been no sign that 
these sentiments are reciprocated. It is 
difficult to see how General MacArthur’s de¬ 
parture will bring that reciprocity into 
being. 

It Is plain, however, that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists are interpreting this action in the 
case of the general as a sign of weakness 
and confusion. Since they assume that we 
are weak and confused, we may expect that 
their attitude toward a settlement now will 
be at least as arrogant as it has been In the 
past. They will demand, as the price for 
their halting their military attack on the 
United Nations, that they be rewarded by 
the grant of the Island of Formosa and 
honored by an invitation to membership 
in the organization that they have attacked. 

The storm that has been raised will, of 
course, force a reexamination of oui' far- 
eastern policies. In that reexamination it 
will be well for the United States and the 
United Nations to remember that the choice 
of peace or war lies now, as it has previously, 
In hands other than ours. Clarification on 
that point may be one good thing to come 
out of the present unhappy situation. 


Izaak Walton Director Endorses Hall Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody knows the Izaak 
Walton League to be one of the foremost 
outdoor organizations in the country. 

Therefore, support of the Hall bill, 
H. R. 3023, is materially strengthened 
with receipt of the following letter and 
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resolution from the league’s national 
director, Mr. Burton H. Atwood: 

JZAAK WALTON LEAGUK OF AMERICA, INC., 

Winnetka, III, April 14, 1951. 
Hon. Edwin Arthur Hall, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: May I offer my congratulations 
for the introduction of H. R. 3023. It is so 
Important to the rights of citizens that it 
should receive wide support. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed 
last week at the national convention of the 
Izaak Walton League. It steals some of your 
words because they so aptly describe the 
situation. 

However, may I suggest that you give con¬ 
sideration to amending the bill to read “no 
citizen shall be required to register or license 
firearms. • • •" Such a change might 

prevent registration by the subterfuge of 
licensing. 

Very truly yours. 

Burton H. Atwood, 

National Director. 

Resolution 6 

Whereas our founding fathers wisely in¬ 
corporated within the Constitution of the 
United States the Inherent privilege of our 
citizens to protect their hearths and homes 
by possessing arms; and 

Whereas in the several States the revival 
of tyranny is asserting Itself in the form of 
proposals to register all legally owned weap¬ 
ons; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in convention assembled at 
Cincinnati. Ohio, April 5-7, 1951, That no 
citizen shall be compelled to register, or 
license, legal firearms which he is in lawful 
possession of; and be It further 

Resolved, That no Federal, State, or local 
officers shall have the power to seize firearms 
belonging to private citizens who legally 
possess and use them. 


Are We a Nation of Dopes? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems a tragic shame that 
Great Britain has been able for so many 
years, to dictate American foreign policy 
in the Par East. 

The removal of General MacArthur 
from supreme command in the Pacific 
gives the Communists more cause for re¬ 
joicing than the abdication of the 
Mikado. Everybody knows MacArthur is 
the symbol of American strength in the 
Orient. 

The British have long feared that 
MacArthur’s program of winning the 
Korean war would sound the death knell 
to their fiourishing opium trade. Six 
hundred million Chinese are addicted 
wholly, or in part, to the use of opium, 
because Lord Sassoon forced them into 
opium dens a century ago. 

Hong Kong is the dope capital of the 
world and harbors the dregs of society, 
ruled over by a handful of little dictators. 

The British have a secret deal with 
Communist China. The Red govern¬ 


ment will let Lord Sassoon sell his opium 
to the Chinese, if Britain will throw a 
monkey wrench into the MacArthur pro¬ 
gram of victory for America. 

Is the United States to be a sovereign 
Government with an American policy 
toward the Commies without tthe British 
telling us to surrender to them? Or 
should we reenter the British sphere of 
infiuence and fiood our own markets and 
submit our own people to the infiuence of 
Britain’s billion dollar, going concern of 
opium peddling? 

If we give up without a fight, we are a 
Nation of dopes, stupid from the pipe 
dreams of British opium clouds. 


Farm Conditions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALLEN J.ELLENDER, SR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the annual convention 
of the National Independent Meat 
Packers’ Association, at Chicago, Ill., 
April 6,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address Delivered by Senator Allen J. El- 
LENDER, Sr., Chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, Be¬ 
fore THE Annual Convention op the 
National Independent Meat Packers As¬ 
sociation AT Chicago, III. 

I am delighted and honored to meet with 
you in Chicago today. As Independent meat 
packers you represent both a vital defense 
industry and an American ideal. Meat pack¬ 
ing is essential to building national 
strength—the strength we must have to meet 
the challenge to our freedom—the strength 
we hope will lend to world peace. The Amer¬ 
ican ideal is the free enterprise system under 
which your Industry was made possible and 
under which It has prospered and developed. 

Freedom to make our own decisions—by 
that 1 mean independence of thought and 
action—has been the cornerstone upon which 
we have built our great community. It was 
for this freedom that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence mutually 
pledged their lives and the future of the 
Nation they created. Today we should all 
make the same pledge, to each other and to 
America. 

Under this freedom our Nation has become 
great. Under this freedom our people enjoy 
the greatest blessings on earth. We are the 
best fed, the most adequately clothed and 
housed, and the least-governed people on 
earth. And we have reached such heights 
through the freedom of our private enter¬ 
prise system, a system in which initiative is 
encouraged, not hampered, by government. 

The very fact that we have achieved so 
much, places a tremendous responsibility on 
our shoulders. We have become the citadel 
of democracy. All the free peoples of the 
world look to us to help defend and nourish 
the freedom we cherish for ourselves and 
for them. But at least one group is out to 
destroy our way of life. Through brute force 
and by the instillation of fear, its leaders 


seek to stamp out the torch of freedom 
wherever it burns. 

The liberty-loving people of the world 
should know that all we ask is that in the 
name of freedom the people of each country 
should be given the opportunity to have a 
government of their own free choice. 

We all want peace. We are now enlarging 
our military force in the hope that by be¬ 
coming strong we will deter further aggres¬ 
sion. and as a result bring lasting peace. We 
hold membership in the United Nations be¬ 
cause we believe this organization offers the 
best and perhaps the only way to peace. 
The United Nations is yet young and under¬ 
nourished. It needs the solid food of con¬ 
fidence and trust amongst its members. I 
feel that our Nation has contributed its 
share of these. Would that other nations 
had done as well. 

On Sunday, June 26, 1960, the Communist 
forces of North Korea crossed the thirty- 
eighth parallel. This open act of aggres¬ 
sion challenged the very existence of the 
United Nations. If we backed down, which 
country might be next? Would we not be 
repeating the errors that preceded World 
War II? What of Manchuria, Ethiopia, and 
Poland? When do you put out a fire? Do 
you try to get it under control while it is 
small or wait until it is burning the roof 
over your head? We learned the answer the 
hard way, and a million American casualties 
will prove it. 

The Korean situation may yet result in 
a blessing in disguise. It shocked us into 
the realization that the Communists are 
determined to stamp out the concept of 
freedom from the mind of man. It awakened 
us to our own weaknesses and pointed out 
sharply our ba.sic unpreparedness. We had 
drifted Into the old American brand of com¬ 
placency and we were laying ourselves wide 
open to attack. Like Rip Van Winkle, we 
slumbered without realizing it. But now, 
finally awakened, we have set out to build 
our national strength, having learned that 
force is the only language understood in 
the Kremlin. We are a long way from being 
out of danger, but we arc making excep¬ 
tional progress. We are still confronted 
with the problem of some countries allied 
with us but continuing to supply Red China 
with war material. That must be stopped 
If the free peoples of the world are to 
prevail. 

Even here in this country we are divided 
as to Just how our strength should be used. 
When the decision was made to stand up 
to the Communists in Korea there was a 
shout of “bravo.” “It's about time,” was 
the comment everywhere. But a few months 
later, when reverses set us back, the doubters 
began to cry that we should never have gone 
into Korea. We should get out and come 
back home. Let the other ireedom-loving 
people of the world stand by themselves. 
Let us violate the pledge made by the United 
Nations, they said. 

If anyone can think of a better way to turn 
the world over to the Communists than by 
pulling out of Korea, I'd like to know what 
it is. The Kremlin expected us to follow 
the course advocated by the doubters. 

All this hesitation and indecision give.s 
Just that much more encouragement to the 
aggressors. We should leave the question 
of deploying our military forces to military 
leaders. Check the list: Marshall, Elsen¬ 
hower, Bradley, Collins, Sherman, Vanden- 
berg, and many others. I have faith in 
them. They are men who have proved their 
worth. They led our troops to victory in 
World War II. 

But we cannot stand alone. Other free¬ 
dom-loving peoples should not expect us to 
carry the full load. They may not be able 
to do all that should be done, but if they 
will do their best, it is all we can ask of 
them. 
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I think we should stand up for what we 
believe to be right and let Russia know that 
we mean business. We must Impress upon 
her that we are not going to permit further 
aggressive moves by her satellites. If we 
warn Russia that we will construe such 
moves as aggression by the Kremlin itself, 
then there is a good chance for peace. But 
backing up and compromising our position 
on the Issues of freedom will only lead to 
further aggression. 

It is Indeed fortunate that we are enter¬ 
ing this period of great emergency in a 
strong economic position. When the Ko¬ 
rean trouble began last June, all of our* 
major economic groups—agriculture, indus¬ 
try, and labor—were in a comparatively 
sound and healthy state. Industrial pro¬ 
duction was high and has since gone even 
higher, making it possible so far to not only 
supply our defense needs but at the same 
time produce an almost normal stream of 
consumer goods. Unemployment Is on the 
wane. 

Agriculture is in an exceptionally strong 
position. Financially, farmers are in good 
shape, despite a postwar decline in income, 
and they have the capital or can obtain it. to 
finance the Increased production that is 
needed. Several years of intensive conser¬ 
vation programs have greatly strengthened 
the Nation’s farm economy, and the reserves 
in the soil are bolstered by substantial re¬ 
serves in our granaries. These grain re¬ 
serves have be^m a godsend. They are the 
direct result of the price-support provisions 
of the farm program, provisions that have 
enabled us to store for later use a supply of 
our basic commodities produced over and 
above Immediate needs. 

But we must not take this agricultural 
strength for granted. You who process meat 
have a direct stake in the ability of agricul¬ 
ture to produce and to prosper. Not so long 
ago I had an opportunity to visit the Middle 
East, and what I saw there made a deep 
Impression on me. Centuries ago the peo¬ 
ple who lived along the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes Rivers undoubtedly felt that nothing 
could disrupt their agricultural productiv¬ 
ity. How wrong they were. And how poor 
their economy eventually became is appar¬ 
ent throughout the area—and all because 
of the loss of soil fertility. An area that 
once supported 25 or 30 million people now 
gives a bare existence to a scant 3,000,000. 
Some historians say that ancient Persia 
could at one time support agriculturally an 
estimated 105,000,000 people. Now. at most, 
not over 15,000,000 exist there. Proper con¬ 
servation practices could have averted this 
catastrophe. 

Surely this experience of an older nation 
holds a striking lesson for our own people. 
We cannot take our great heritage of rich soil 
for granted. It is the basic source of our 
national strength. The rich and productive 
soil provides the tremendous quantities of 
all varieties of food and fiber that are so 
vital to our existence. We must take all 
necessary steps to insure its continued pro¬ 
ductivity. 

And right now in our whole agricultural 
picture, nothing is more important than a 
continued high level of production of the 
commodity that you deal In—meat. Meat is 
the basic ingredient of our Nation's diet. It 
provides essential quantities of the protein, 
fat. iron, thiamin, and other Important 
dietary items that make up our high stand¬ 
ard of living. Your Industry—the packing 
industry—Is a vital link in the chain of our 
meat supply. It performs the service of 
processing and moving large quantities of 
meat on its way to the consumer. 

In addition to this, your Industry supplies 
byproducts that are vitally needed, and 
which today—in this time of emergency—are 
doubly Important. Insulin, for example, the 
drug that means life to a half million dia¬ 


betics, comes from meat animals. I was 
surprised to learn—as even some of you 
may be—that it requires 20,000 animals to 
produce 1 pound of this life-saving drug. 
In addition to insulin, the new healer. ACTH, 
and scores of other life-giving pharmaceuti¬ 
cals are obtained from various glands of 
meat animals. From facts such as these, the 
public can obtain some slight conception of 
the importance of even this secondary aspect 
of your Industry. 

The pituitary glands from 400,000 hogs are 
required to provide 1 pound of ACTH. Nor 
does the contribution of the pig, the steer, 
and the sheep, to our welfare end with a 
constant flow of these vital miracle drugs 
from the packer. All of us, In our everyday 
life, are in almost continuous contact with 
such well-known products as lard, leather, 
soaps, gelatin, glycerin, tallow, casings, and 
fertilizer—which are derived through the 
packers' operations. 

Yes; yours is a great Industry—one that 
has made and will continue to make a great 
contribution to our country's welfare. 

I might add, incidentally, that my own 
interest in your Industry goes back many 
years. As a young lawyer. In my first trip out 
through the country, just before World War 
I. I visited packing plants in Chicago and 
saw at first hand the operations of these 
plants as they were carried out at that time. 
Even before this, as a college student, I 
worked as a harvest hand in the wheat fields 
of Oklahoma and other States to the north. 
I remember my interest In the livestock yards 
and packing plants at Omaha, and I have a 
vivid recollection of the large herds of cattle 
that roamed the ranges of the great cattle 
States. I have not lost that early and basic 
Interest In this phase of agriculture, and as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Pore.«5try I find that these early 
experlcnce.s give me a better perspective on 
the varied problems that concern our great 
agricultural Nation. 

One thing that we have learned over the 
years Is that more Income in the hands of 
more and more people means more and more 
money spent for food. Meat, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any other agricultural 
commodity, is directly affected by Increased 
spending power. People will buy meat and 
more meat If they have the wherewithal to 
do so. They are buying larger quantities of 
meat now than 10 years ago, because buying 
power has been given to millions who, not 
too many years back, were among the un¬ 
employed. Our national buying power has 
been spread out. and these new income 
earners arc all potential customers for meat. 
As they get regular work and regular Incomes, 
the demand for meat Increases. 

The result of all this is that even an 
estimated 148 pounds of meat available per 
capita this year will not be enough to pre¬ 
vent Inflationary pressures from developing. 
This means that production must be raised 
to even higher levels. What Is needed Is the 
maximum production of meat animals con- 
Blstent with available feed and forage sup¬ 
plies. 

Fortunately, we have large reserves of 
grain, particularly corn, that are providing 
feed for livestock. But we must look ahead 
to future years, and statistics show that we 
are currently using up our feeds at a faster 
rate than we are producing them. To meet 
this situation, the United States Department 
of Agriculture Is urging farmers to do every¬ 
thing possible to Increase corn production 
this year, and so provide the Increased feed 
supplies that are essential for our meat, 
dairy, and poultry industries. 

As a further step toward bringing feed sup¬ 
plies Into better balance with needed live¬ 
stock production, we must also do everything 
possible to husband the feed supplies now 
on hand. Making the most efficient use of 
these feed supplies Is important to all of 


us. It is Important to you as processors be¬ 
cause I know that you would be the first 
to recognize the hardship of a forced liquida¬ 
tion of livestock, brought on by a feed short¬ 
age. We must do everything we can to pre¬ 
vent that. 

Because production of livestock Is vitally 
Important, nothing should be allowed to in¬ 
terfere with It. I have opposed price ceilings 
on livestock for this reason. I believe that 
If price ceilings on agricultural commodities 
are necessary to fight Inflation, they should 
be Imposed as near the final product as possi¬ 
ble. Any action taken that would result in 
lowered meat production will come back to 
haunt us a hundredfold. 

I am basically opposed to ceilings on any 
raw agricultural product when we need In¬ 
creased production. Increased production in 
itself will solve the problem in time. That 
can be attained, provided we do not shackle 
Incentive by restrictive regulations. A price 
celling tends to offset Incentive, and should 
be avoided a* long as there are other and 
safer ways of achieving the same effect in 
fighting Inflation. I might add—for your In¬ 
formation—that when the time comes to re¬ 
new the current defense production author¬ 
ity, 1 Intend to take steps to limit the scope 
of the act with respect to raw agricultural 
products. 

Naturally some controls are needed in the 
emergency confronting us. But—and this is 
basic—we don't want to hamstring our econ¬ 
omy with a lot of unnecessary controls. I 
Intend to scrutinize closely all new pro- 
l>osal8 from bureaucrats whose only answer 
to a difficult problem Is to slap on additional 
governmental regulations. 

As I said, some controls are needed in an 
emergency. During the last war we had a lot 
of controls in the livestock and meat in¬ 
dustry. They seemed to be needed then, and 
we imposed rationing, price controls, slaugh¬ 
ter controls, set-asides, and subsidies. We 
ended up, however, with black markets. I 
hope that we have learned a lesson from the 
troubles we had during that period. 

The situation Is quite different this time. 
For one thing, we are starting from a higher 
level of production and we are not yet en¬ 
gaged in an all-out rapobilization effort. In 
fact, quite the reverse Is true, in that we 
are trying to preserve our strength in 
preparation for whatever may lie ahead, 
whether it be a year from now or 10 years 
hence. 

Slaughter controls have already been an¬ 
nounced, and 1 think this Is a good move. 
Such controls, if properly handled, will keep 
fly-by-night operators out of business. It is 
essential, too, that consumers everywhere gel* 
fair and proper distribution of meat, and 
slaughter controls are one of the methods 
that. If properly administered, can help as¬ 
sure this. Furthermore, these controls are 
designed to keep slaughtering within legiti¬ 
mate channels, so that all of the important 
byproducts will be recovered and utilized. 
In substance, I feel that we need some con¬ 
trol measures to protect consumers and the 
economy as a whole, but my underlying 
philosophy here Is: Let us not have any un¬ 
necessary regimentation. 

Your own industry can help a lot in this 
situation by Instituting a bit of self-policing. 
For example: If you refuse to take undue 
advantage of a favorable price situation that 
will work hardship on others—you may be 
able to make the case against price ceilings 
more acceptable to the average consumer. 
You In the meat Industry are In the middle 
of this problem. Your product has triggered 
much of the public support for price con¬ 
trols. I'm not going to say that the price 
rises that brought the demand for controls 
were solely due to actions of the meat indus¬ 
try, but I do feel that more self-restraint 
at the proper time might have headed off 
some of this price pressure. 
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The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been making a study of various 
food prices. We have gathered some inter¬ 
esting material from figures obtained from 
retailers and from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Such statistics as these, for ex¬ 
ample: Between the latter part of January 
1950 and January, 1961, the price of good 
grade steers (now called choice) increased 
about 17 percent at Chicago. During the 
same period, the wholesale price of compara¬ 
ble carcass beef increased 20 percent, and the 
average price of several retail cuts went up 
31 percent in the Washington area and 28 
percent in eight representative cities. 

During the same period, the part the 
farmer received of the consumer’s dollar 
spent for beef dropped from 76 cents in 
January 1950 to 71 cents in January 1961. I 
might add that material gathered in other 
fields showed somewhat the same conclu* 
Bions. 

Along this line I hope that the large 
packers will not take advantage of the pres¬ 
ent situation and do anything which would 
serve to drive smaller packers to the wall. 
This national crisis must not be used as an 
opportunity for the big packer to put the 
small packers out of business. This would 
be most unfortunate for the welfare of our 
country. The smaller independent busi¬ 
nesses are essential to our free economy. 
One thing that we all must watch out for is 
the danger of too much concentration on 
big operations, whether they are in big busi¬ 
ness or in big government. There are inher¬ 
ent evils in both. Efficiency, as reflected in 
big business, can be very attractive, but it 
can also be dangerous in a democracy such 
as ours. 

We have seen the danger signs of large- 
scale operations in agricultural production. 
We have seen communities where the small 
farmer has been squeezed by mammoth com¬ 
mercial operations, and I want to say that 
1 am in full agreement with statements re¬ 
cently made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his assistants regarding the need for 
more positive help in maintaining the fnmlly- 
Blzpd farm as a fundamental part of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture. 

One hundred years ago about 85 percent 
of the people in this country tilled the soil, 
while the remainder lived in towns and cltle.s 
and were occupied in industry. Today the 
reverse is true. And this trend away from 
the farms continues. In part, this move¬ 
ment Into the cities is inevitable, the natu¬ 
ral result of our tremendous industrial de¬ 
velopment in the last hundred years. But 
we must see to it that the industrial growth 
that has drawn so many of our farm youth 
to the cities does not eventually take over 
American farming. Our farms and our farm 
families are the primary bulwarks of our 
democracy, and we must insure them against 
extinction. The tradition of the American 
farm is part and parcel of the spirit of 
America. 

Back before the First World War my late 
father was a sugarcane planter. His opera¬ 
tions supported many families. In order to 
operate the farm, about 125 laborers were 
required during harvest time. He needed 
12 wagons with 4 mules each and a large 
number of cane loaders. Today my brother 
and a cousin operate this same farm, with 
3 tractors and 12 workers. One harvesting 
machine, operated by 2 men. takes the place 
of 80 laborers, and 1 cane loading machine, 
run by 1 man. does the work of 16 cane 
loaders. It cost my father, before World 
War I, about a dollar per ton to harvest and 
load cane on cars. In contrast to the 85 cents 
per ton that present operations require. 

I have r. farm of my own, but it is too 
small to operate mechanically. I grow some 
sugarcane, and iny cost of harvesting is more 


than double that of my brother. Obviously, 
I am at a disadvantage to compete with him 
In these operations. But nonetheless, there 
must continue to be a place for small oper¬ 
ators in American agriculture. The same 
truth applies. I am sure, to the small packer. 

I mentioned the fact earlier that agricul¬ 
ture was In a strong position when this 
emergency developed. This means much to 
the Nation, and we should all realize that 
this didn’t happen Just by accident. Sound 
farm programs through the years have built 
this strength. Certainly it means a lot to 
your industry, which is so directly dependent 
on productive agriculture. 

I sponsored the basic farm legislation 
which made our present farm programs pos¬ 
sible. I am very proud of that fact. In 1937, 
when I first came to the Senate, my first 
major assignment was to serve on a sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, created for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing hearings pertaining to our farm problem. 
It will be recalled that the basic act of 1933 
had been declared unconstitutional. In 
drafting legislation to replace the 1933 act, 
we decided on a new technique. Instead of 
having farm loaders come to committee hear¬ 
ings in Washington, we decided to take the 
hearings to the farmers throughout the 
country. The hearings that we held at these 
grass roots formed the basis of our present 
program. 

Ten years later, I was again selected, with 
others, to make a further study to determine 
how the program had worked and whether 
it needed improvement. It was my privilege 
to again hear as witnesses many of the farm¬ 
ers who had testified 10 years previously, and 
It warmed my heart to hear them say, almost 
in unison, everywhere we went. “Senators, 
wc are satisfied with what we have. Unless 
you can give us something better, let well 
enough alone.” 

There has been too much loose talk lately 
about farmers having an unfair advantage in 
current defense laws and otherwise. That 
farmers have an unfair advantage is Just 
not a fact. The farmer is entitled, like ev¬ 
eryone else, to a fair price for his products. 
If prices for certain of his commodities are 
forced to stay below a fair parity figure, we 
are Inviting trouble in the form of an un¬ 
balanced or dislocated production later on. 
Net income of farm operators dropped from 
almost $18,000,000,000 in 1947 to sixteen and 
five-tenths billion in 1948, to fourteen billion 
in 1949, and to thirteen billion in 1950. 

The farmer is asking only for a fair break. 
In the period Just before the Korean attack, 
no other major segment of our economy 
went through so severe an economic set-back 
as did agriculture. Both corporate profits 
after taxes and hourly earnings of factory 
workers are well above the 1947 level. Cor¬ 
porate profits, after a small decline, have 
now climbed up to new records and are run¬ 
ning 32 percent above the 1947 figure. Simi¬ 
larly, hourly earnings of factory workers in 
1950 were 18 percent above the 1947 level. 
And yet the farmers, as certain interests 
would have you believe, is the villain. It 
Just isn’t so. 

We must continue a sound price-support 
structure for agriculture. I, for one, will 
have no part of the thinking that this is the 
time to do away with these farm programs, 
or to give up the parity-price concept of fair 
returns. 

The Defense Production Act contains a 
provision that ceiling prices cannot be placed 
on agricultural commodities at a level below 
parity, or below the prices farmers received 
during the month before Korea—whichever 
Is higher. There have been suggestions that 
this provision should be removed or modi¬ 
fied. There have also been suggestions that 
the parity level should be frozen as of some 
definite date, and not permit any adjust¬ 
ments after that date no matter how much 


prices might Increase for the things a farmer 
has to buy. 

In my opinion, it would be a fatal mistake 
to destroy the parity principle in that way. 
Parity is the measuring stick of fair returns 
for farmers. It is the assurance that he can 
pay his costs of production and stay in bvisl- 
ness, producing at the high levels demanded 
by the emergency. 

The provisions in the present Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act are almost identical to those 
under which OPA operated during World 
War n. The Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, provided that no maxi¬ 
mum prices should be established at less than 
the higher of parity or prices in a base pe¬ 
riod. Let us not get stampeded into giving 
up agriculture’s basic protections. The whole 
economy will suffer if we do. And as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it has been estimated that the 
cost of living index would go up less than 
2 percent if all farm commodities now be¬ 
low parity were automatically brought up 
to the parity level. 

I understand that you men in the meat 
packing business are still in relatively good 
shape with regard to materials and facilities 
needed to continue your operations. Re¬ 
ports show that few requests have been re¬ 
ceived from your industry for assistance 
from the National Production Authority. Ap¬ 
parently you have not been having as much 
trouble as some other Industries. 

We know, however, that shortages of cer¬ 
tain critical materials you use can be ex¬ 
pected as we move further along with the 
national mobilization effort. And we know 
that you must have repair and replacement 
parts for grinders, boilers, motors, canning 
lines—and all the other equipment of a mod¬ 
ern packing plant. Shortages of steel—and 
particularly stainless steel—probably will be 
felt first. 

To prepare for what may lie ahead, the 
Department of Agriculture has cooperated 
with the American Meat Institute In working 
out the requirements of the packing indus¬ 
try for the rest of this year and the first 
part of 1952. These requirements are pre¬ 
sented to the National Production Authority. 

The Department of Agriculture acts as a 
claimant before NPA and other Government 
agencies, supporting the requests of farmers 
and the food Industry for the scarce items 
they must have. It does everything It can 
to head off shortages. It will not be possible, 
however, for this claimant work to be fully 
effective until a program similar to the con- 
trollcd-materlals plan of World War II is in 
operation. Such a plan, which I understand 
NPA expects to have in effect this summer, 
will make possible definite allocations oi 
scarce basic materials for various users—In¬ 
cluding lood processors. 

Meanwhile, Department officials who are 
representing agriculture and its related in¬ 
dustries before NPA report that they are re¬ 
ceiving full cooperation. A good illustra¬ 
tion is the recent amendment to the tin 
order (NPA M-26) which makes tin cans 
available to perishable-food processors. 
Under this amendment, cans will be avail¬ 
able in unlimited amounts—or at 100 per¬ 
cent of the base period—^for almost all 
canned meats except prepared chicken and 
scrapple. We must keep driving for this 
sort of consideration for the vital food pro¬ 
duction and processing industries. 

The emergency we face is very real and 
very serious. Only the future will reveal the 
extent to which we will have to expand our 
economy and tighten our belts on the civil¬ 
ian front. We can and we will win the strug¬ 
gle, however long it may require, if only we 
protect and encourage our private enterprise 
system, and avoid throwing needless bureau¬ 
cratic road blocks in its way. We should 
provide Government help where it is appro¬ 
priate and needed, but we must impose only 
those controls which are necessary. 
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Zt la eaaentlal that we rely primarily on 
the democratic ayatem of free enterprise that 
has made vm the greatest productive force 
on earth. 

America’s productive might should give 
any would-be aggressor pause to stop and 
think. Ziet us hope that we will not be com¬ 
pelled to expend our energies and our life¬ 
blood in the lighting of another cruel world 
war. Instead, let us continue to protect, 
develop, and conserve our resources, and at 
the same time expand our industrial might. 
Let us make these United States a better 
place in which to live, and a source from 
which the light of freedom can shine un¬ 
dimmed throughout the world. 


Proposed Alliance Between Democrats of 
the Sooth and Repoblkans of the 
North 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio in¬ 
terview of myself by Bert Andrews, of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the Inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good evening. This Is Bert Andrews, re¬ 
porting from Washington. 

A new investigation Is about to get under 
way. It will begin In Jackson. Miss., on Man- 
day. and It will deal with charges that Fed¬ 
eral jobs were sold pretty freely there—to 
people who had the money to pay for them. 
Some of the jobs were in the new price-con¬ 
trol set-up. Some of them were post-office 
Jobs. With me tonight Is a member of the 
subcommittee that will do the Investigat¬ 
ing—a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
He Id Senator Kasl Munot. Republican, of 
South Dakota. We're going to talk about 
the up-comlng investigation—and about 
Senator Mundt’s belief that a true alliance 
ought to be formed among Republicans— 
and among Democrats who think the way 
Republicans do. First, Senator Munot. what 
do you think will be turned up In the hear¬ 
ings that will begin In Jackson. Miss., on 
Monday? 

Senator Mundt. First, I’d like to point out, 
Mr. Andrews, that none of the members of 
the Mississippi delegation in the Senate and 
the House are Involved In any way in these 
charges. As a matter of fact, all the mem¬ 
bers of the delegation have been very help¬ 
ful In bringing evidence before our commit¬ 
tee and In suggesting leads for our field In¬ 
vestigators In Mississippi—60 the investiga¬ 
tors could dig out the facts. What we have 
here is an outgrowth of the presidential cam¬ 
paign of 1948 In which Mississippi cast Its 
electoral votes for the Dlxiecrats. That na¬ 
turally didn't set too well with the Truman 
administration and the Democratic National 
Committee here In Washington. 

Mr. Andrews. And as X understand It. one 
of the results was that the national Demo¬ 
cratic administration did what could be 
expected in such a case—^they decided to 
out p|||ronage off from the Dlxiecrats. 

Senator Mundt. Tes; and the Administra¬ 
tion established a State Democratic patron¬ 


age committee of its own selection down 
in Mississippi, vrlth headquarters in Jack- 
son. It wasn’t long before rumors began 
to fly that Jobs were being handed out—at 
a price. And it wasn’t much longer before 
those rumors began to solidify into facts that 
seemed to warrant a thorough investiga¬ 
tion. Our committee first heard of 11; when 
Senator Eastland and Senator Stennis— 
both of Mississippi—put some evidence be¬ 
fore us in executive session. ’They placed 
evidence and affidavits before us, citing spe¬ 
cific cases where Jobs had been offered for 
sale. This evidence came from individuals 
who—as good honest cithsens—refused to 
try to buy Federal Jobs. 

Mr. Andrews. Can you tell me how many 
examples of that practice were supplied to 
the committee. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. I presume the initial evi¬ 
dence furnished by the two Senators from 
Mississippi related to 10 or a dozen cases. 
Since then, our field Investigators have dis¬ 
covered quite a number of additional cases. 
All of this will be made a matter of public 
record at the hearings which will open In 
Jackson on Monday. 

Mr. Andrews. You emphasized. Senator 
Mundt, that the Mississippi Senators and 
Congressmen were not Involved in this mat¬ 
ter in any way. But I know enough about 
politics to assume that any matters dealing 
with Federal patronage stem In some way 
from somebody In Washington. Do you 
have any Idea who In Washington may be 
mentioned In the hearings? 

Senator Munot. Keep In mind, Mr. An¬ 
drews. that the spadework thus far bos been 
done by Investigators for the committee, as 
is the custom In such Inquiries. Senator 
Hoet, of North Carolina, and Senator Mc¬ 
Clellan. of Arkansas, and I haven’t had the 
opportunity of studying the field reports as 
yet. We'll go over them when we get to 
Jackson—go over with the chief Investi¬ 
gator, Mr. Flanigan. Until then. I can only 
guess as to what names will come out. But I 
would Imagine that we’ll run Into some of 
the usual Influence peddlers in Washington 
who are willing to sell their country short 
even when our boys are dying in Korea. I’ll 
tell you. Mr. Andrews, that if we don’t clean 
up some of these messes our way of life may 
be destroyed by these slimy creatures who 
undermine It from within. I think their 
practices are pretty sickening and before 
these Investigations are over I expect some 
of them to land where they belong—In the 
Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. Andrews. Well, since you're going to 
head south. Senator Mitnot, let’s talk about 
another subject on which you have ex¬ 
pressed some Interesting Ideas. I mean your 
suggestion for an alliance between the Re¬ 
publican Party and the Democrats who shy 
away from the regular Democratic Party. 
Do you think it's a really workable idea? 

Senator Mundt. I have no doubt at all 
that the idea of forming a formal alliance 
between the Democrats of the South who 
believe in States rights and oppose state 
socialism—and the Republicans of the 
North—Is feasible. In the main, northern 
Republicans share many of the basic political 
and economic convictions of the anttadmln- 
istratlon southern Democrats. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that In the 
Congress—lor the past 15 years—southern 
Democrats and Republicans have Joined to¬ 
gether time after time to defeat the major 
encroachments of big government and many 
of the moves that would tak*' us down the 
road to socialism. 

Mr. Andrews. What would be the primary 
purpose of this working alliance, Senator 
Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. It’s primary objective 
would be to develop a political formula by 
which the voters who support these Mem* 


bers of Congress who think alike and who 
vote alike, regardless of party lines, could 
vote for the same candidate for President. 
That would give us an administration in the 
White House and a Congress which could 
work in harmony for the preservation of 
private enterprise and States' rights in this 
country. 

Mr. Andrews. We were speaking, Senator 
Mundt, of your belief that an alliance of 
Republicans and southern Democrats could 
be made to work, and could nominate and 
elect a President of Its own choice In 1952. 
Let’s look at it concretely—what is the first 
step that would have to be taken? 

Senator Mundt. Well, Mr. Andrews, here Is 
what I have proposed In a great many 
speeches In the South and In several talks 
Ir New York. Pennsylvania, and other north¬ 
ern points. First, I think It is a perfectly 
safe political prediction that the next na¬ 
tional Democratic convention will either 
nominate President Truman for another term 
or somebody to the left of him—somebody 
even more inclined to favor socialistic en¬ 
terprises, the break-down of State’s rights, 
and the build-up of an all-powerful Federal 
Government. I base this prediction on the 
fact that those controlling the Democratic 
Party today have found it politically profit¬ 
able and successful to write a platform and 
to nominate a candidate that will appeal to 
the pressure groups and the big city Demo¬ 
cratic machine organizations. They simply 
Ignore the desires and the Ideals of south¬ 
ern Democrats In the belief that southern 
voters will continue to support the Demo¬ 
cratic Party regardless. 

Mr. Andrews. But that Isn't quite respon¬ 
sive to my question. Senator Mundt. My 
question Is: What is the first step that would 
have to be taken to set up an alliance such 
as you suggest? 

Senator Mundt. Let me answer that ques¬ 
tion directly, Mr. Andrews. The first step 
would be a sort ol declaration of Independ¬ 
ence by southern Democrats such as they 
engaged in at the 1948 National Democratic 
Convention. If President Truman or some¬ 
body to the left of him Is nominated In 
1952, I would expect many of them to walk 
out of the Democratic Convention. That 
would set the stage for the operation of the 
alliance I have In mind. I would suggest 
that a group of southern leaders would then 
send a committee to the Republican Con¬ 
vention—which, I hope, this time will be 
held after the Democratic Convention—and 
suggest a panel of candidates whom they 
would be willing to support. Candidates 
recommended from among both Republican 
and Democratic prospects. 

Mr. Andrews. Does that mean that hold¬ 
ing the Republican Convention after the 
Democratic Convention is un essential part 
of your proposal. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. Not exactly. Mr. Andrews. 
I think it would be helpful since it would 
permit the diesatisfled and unhappy dele¬ 
gates from the Democratic Convention to 
have a voice in suggesting a panel of ac¬ 
ceptable candidates. However, should the 
Republican National Committee insist on 
holding its convention first once more, a pre- 
conventlon caucus or meeting could still be 
arranged with representatives of the South¬ 
ern group because by convention time it 
should be clear as to Just what tirpe of Dem¬ 
ocratic Presidential candidate is likely to 
emerge from the convention. 

Mr. Andrews. You spoke of dissatisfied 
and unhappy Democratic delegates nnd you 
were talking about the coming conventions. 
So you sound as though you were pretty sure 
that there will be some such Democrats who 
will be unhappy after their convention and 
completely dissatisfied. Are you suggesting 
that they ought to declare themselves now? 

Senator Mundt. Yes; that would certainly 
be helpful. Mr. Andrews. As a matter of 
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fact, Governor Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
h 9 n rather clearly indicated hU dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the trends of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. Obviously, Senator Byko, of Vir¬ 
ginia, has done the same. I am hopeful 
that before convention time a considerable 
number of courageous leading Democrats 
from the South—-both in and out of public 
life—^wlll declare themselves as being willing 
to help formulate an effective alliance be¬ 
tween Democrats with their point of view 
and the Republican effort to stop today's 
mad march toward the all-powerful state 
and national socialism. 

Mr. Andrews. You say you are hopeful. 
Senator Mundt; have you received any evi¬ 
dence that such hopes might be realized? 

Senator Mitndt. Indeed, I have, Mr. An¬ 
drews. My office has received over 500 letters 
from 39 different States. Fully 360 of these 
letters have come from the South, and I 
am frank to say I have been both surpised 
and gratified at the great support that this 
movement has In the States south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. But as a former re¬ 
porter, myself, Mr. Andrews, let me throw 
that question back at you. You have a Dem¬ 
ocrat on your program one week and a Re¬ 
publican on the next week. You are com- 
plttely fair in alternating them and in your 
questions. Do you believe that all Demo¬ 
crats are Truman Democrats or have you 
detected signs of dissatisfaction among those 
that you have interviewed? 

Mr. Andrews. After all. Senator Mundt, 
I do the questioning and let the listeners 
make up their minds. However, since you 
asked me I would say that there are both 
Truman and anti-Truman Democrats Just 
as there are pro-Taft and anti-Taft Republi¬ 
cans. 

For one final question. Senator Mundt— 
do you, as a Republican, really believe that 
there is danger of this country going down 
the road to socialism as you said earlier or 
are you Just talking as a Republican? 

Senator Mundt. Mr. Andrews, I am com¬ 
pletely serious and sincere in my fear that 
unless we can elect a national administra¬ 
tion that will respect individual enterprise 
and States rights we may end up with a 
Socialist government Just as was the expe¬ 
rience of Great Britain. Britain—as the evi¬ 
dence clearly shows—went Socialist because 
Jn that country those opposing it were 
divided into two different groups Just as is 
the case in America today. For example, had 
there been no Liberal Party candidates in 
the field in the last British election, the 
records show that the antl-Sociallsts would 
have elected a majority of 29 in the House of 
Commons. If that had happened, Britain 
would never have nationalized steel and, as 
you know, the nationalization of steel is 
really the final step to socialism in an 
economy based on modern industry. 


Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat¬ 
urday, April 14, 1951, Washington cele¬ 
brates with another of its famous Jef¬ 
ferson-Jackson Day dinners. 

The following quotation from Thomas 
Jefferson is most appropriate today: 

Reading, reflection, and time have con¬ 
vinced me that the Interests of society re¬ 
quire the observation of those moral pre¬ 


cepts only In which all religions agree (for 
all forbid us to murder, eteal, plunder, or 
bear false witness), and that we should not 
Intermeddle with the particular dogmas in 
which all religions differ, and which are to¬ 
tally unconnected with morality. In all of 
them we see good men, and as many in one 
as another. The varieties in the structure 
and action of the human mind as in those 
of the body, are the work of our Creator, 
against which It cannot be a religious duty 
to erect the standard of uniformity. 


Assignment of American Ground Troops 
to Enrope 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record, an address on 
the subject It’s Not War; It’s Not Peace, 
delivered by me at a meeting of the 
League of Women Voters in New York 
City on Saturday, April 14, 1951, and 
broadcast over the facilities of the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Last week's action by the United States 
Senate in finally determining Senate policy 
with regard to the assignment of American 
ground troops to Europe would demonstrate 
that the title of my remarks today was a 
potent factor In the Senate’s deliberations. 

One group in the Senate has seemed to 
argue that we are at peace because no dec¬ 
laration of war has been made by the Con¬ 
gress and that, regardless of any amount of 
fighting which may be Involved, no condi¬ 
tion of war can exist until a formal declara¬ 
tion to that effect has been made by the 
Congress. Another Senate group has seemed 
to argue Just as ardently that war itself is a 
condition and a fact and that when this con¬ 
dition and this fact exist, there is war, re¬ 
gardless of congressional attitude concern¬ 
ing the matter. 

Today we seem to be at peace only to the 
extent that Soviet Russia has not yet seen 
fit to make a direct attack upon us or our 
allies, and that a declaration of war Itself 
has not been made by oiorselves or by our 
allies or by Soviet Russia. In every other 
way, the evidence points strongly to an 
actual condition of war at the present time. 

Surely the violent fighting which has oc¬ 
curred in Korea and the heavy casualties we 
have suffered there over the past 9 or 10 
months cannot be construed by any stretch 
of the imagination to be acts of peace. 
Whether or not the United States forces are 
fighting there as a component part of the 
forces of the United Nations In a so-called 
police action, they are fighting, neverthe¬ 
less, in our own interest and for our own de¬ 
fense against the armies of Red China. Very 
large numbers of Americans—in the air. on 
the sea, and on the land—have been and are 
participating in a growing war for the de¬ 
fense of ourselves and the protection of our 
free institutions, as well as for the defense 
of other free nations and free Institutions 
everywhere. The fact that, as a member of 
the United Nations, we are thus participat¬ 
ing in war. makes war itself no less a reality. 

In the European theater, Russian strategy 
thus far has not called for a hot war. The 


dlfferenoe between a cold war and a hot war 
la merely a difference of degree and severity. 
The motive, the intent, the purpose, and the 
objective In both types of war are identical. 

The very fact that, during the period since 
the close of World War II, Soviet Russia has 
been devoting her chief effort to the building 
of armament and the raising of armies, while 
the free world has been disarming and strug¬ 
gling to rehabilitate its peoples and to re¬ 
store its economies as preliminary steps to 
the restoration of peace and freedom every¬ 
where. is indicative of the slnster purpose 
of the Soviets. The very fact that, during 
this same period, through intrigue and sub¬ 
terfuge and infiltration, Soviet Russia has 
been pursuing a course of aggression and 
conquest among her neighbors, provides fur¬ 
ther conclusive evidence of her diabolical 
Intent. The very fact that, by obstructive 
tactics. Soviet Russia has conspired with her 
satellites to make the United Nations vir¬ 
tually Impotent and to frustrate Its every 
effort to preserve peace and to establish se¬ 
curity against aggression and attack for 
every nation on earth, offers undeniable proof 
that Soviet Russia intends to conquer the 
world and to destroy all freedom and to 
employ to this end every effective device at 
her command. 

And so, for the sake of self-preservation, 
the free nations of the"world have been forced 
to take defensive action. The Marshall plan 
was undertaken and the North Atlantic 
Treaty was effectuated. And now, under 
the terms of that treaty, the United States 
Is In the process of Implementing it by send¬ 
ing additional Armed Forces to Europe. 

There may be some who regard these ac¬ 
tivities as belonging to a regime of peace, 
but in a very real sense they are a planned 
maneuver against the armed attack which 
threatens. There may be some who regard 
these military operations as belonging to the 
ways 01 peace and I wish that thbj were so, 
and I pray that it may be so. But no longer 
can there be doubt that these defensive ma¬ 
neuvers are calculated to provide an effec¬ 
tive fighting resistance If and when the free¬ 
dom and Independence of our Etiropean allies 
are challenged by Soviet Russia through the 
medium of armed conflict. 

As long as there remains In the world an 
aggressor as powerful and ruthless as is 
Soviet Russia, there can be no peace. Pe¬ 
riods of comparative calm, when there is 
little or no fighting, must not delude us 
and our allies into thinking that peace has 
come. Indeed, such a delusion can be our 
greatest danger us wo proceed in prepara¬ 
tions for defense. This delusion can be 
the Achilles’ heel of the western world. 
More than anything else, it can cause our 
ultimate downfall and destruction. 

This year and the years Immediately ahead 
are likely to be for America among the most 
trying years in our whole history. As a 
free people, we hate regimentation and con¬ 
trols In any form and under any condi¬ 
tions. They are wholly contrary to Amer¬ 
ican life In time of peace, but they are 
essential to American life in time of war, 
and they are essential to American life right 
now if we are to be able to avoid all-out 
war or if, not avoiding all-out war, we are 
to be able to survive it when It may come. 

I realize, of course, that a substantial 
number of the American people are most 
reluctant to entrust President ’Truman with 
the powers which are essential to the Presi¬ 
dency if our preparedne.ss program is to be 
completed on time. Lack of a definite for¬ 
eign pollcy—ln fact, almost no foreign pol¬ 
icy at all—and unsavory disclOBures con¬ 
cerning State Department personnel and ac¬ 
tivities have occasioned a public distrust, 
which borders on outright hostility. Upward 
those responsible for our foreign affairs. The 
confusion, Incompetence, and questionable 
practices, which so patently exist In certain 
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Administrative agencies, have served further 
to reduce public confidence In the admin¬ 
istration. The lack of leadership on the 
part of the President himself and his per¬ 
sonal shortcomings. Including his unfortu¬ 
nate displays of temper, have still further 
aggravated the situation. His action in re¬ 
moving General MacArtbur from the posi¬ 
tion of supreme commander in the Far East 
Is the latest Incident to cause public In¬ 
dignation toward Mr. Truman. 

The President’s defiance of the Congress 
has resulted In the worst kind of relation¬ 
ship between our national legislative body 
and our Chief Executive. This impasse has 
served to Intensify the growing demand that 
the Congress take over the direction and 
operation of the Government. 

I can well appreciate the provocation for 
this attitude, but 1 must point out that, 
even were the Congress able—legally and 
constitutionally—to grasp such control and 
to assume such responsibility, it Is not geared 
to do so. Five hundred and thirty-one per¬ 
sons, Influenced by varying pressures and 
local Interests, can never effectively direct or 
administer functions of Government which 
require immediate decision and swift action. 
The fact that the Senate alone has just con¬ 
sumed 87 days—almost 3 months, in reach¬ 
ing a conclusion regarding the matter of 
congressional policy with respect to the as¬ 
signment of American ground troops to Eu¬ 
rope. Is compelling evidence of the inability 
of a legislative body to act in an executive 
capacity. 

Recognising, as I do, the weaknesses of the 
President and his administration, but recog¬ 
nizing, most of all, the grave crisis which 
now confronts the country. I believe that the 
CX>ngres8 should insist upon exercising Its 
basic function as the over-all policymaking 
body In those fields of activity which consti¬ 
tutionally are within the domain of the 
Congress. At the same time, I believe that 
the Congress should not seek to usurp the 
prerogatives of the Chief Executive; rather, 
It should endeavor to cooperate with him and 
to support him In every reasonable and nec¬ 
essary effort affecting the safety and de¬ 
fense of the country. The President's re¬ 
fusal to reciprocate can never excuse the 
Congress from failing to do its share In its 
relationship with him. Angry as many of 
us may be because of overt actions by the 
President, we cannot afford to lose our per¬ 
spective. Only through reason and common 
sense and rationality can the Nation, in the 
present circumstances, prepare to meet 
whatever eventuality may Impend. 

So I say to you today ; Call present condi¬ 
tions what we will—peace or war—we must 
prepare for the worst. And we must have 
the courage and faith and conviction to 
continue In this preparation and defense as 
long as we and the free world are threatened 
by powerful forces of aggression. Upon our 
capacity temporarily to endure privation and 
sacrifice depends our ultimate survival as a 
free people. May God grant to us the 
strength of character to do the Job that 
mtist be done. 

Challenge to Mr. Tmman To Follow 
MacArthur’t Adyice 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINS 

IN iHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
fall, as chairman of the Republican 
aenatorial campaign committee, 1 intro¬ 


duced Hon. Harold E. Staasen, president 
of the University of Pennsylvania, for 
a radio address. In asking that the 
address be printed in the Record at this 
time, I wish to point out that in this 
concise, straightforward address, deliv¬ 
ered 6 months ago. Governor Stassen 
brilliantly analyzed with remarkable 
accuracy the mistakes and blunders of 
the foreign policy of this administra¬ 
tion in the Far East, and warned of the 
dangers toward which those mistakes 
were leading us. resulting, as they have, 
in the high-handed dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

This address constitutes a prophetic, 
concise, and specific evaluation of the 
circumstances that have brought our 
far eastern foreign policy to its current 
tragic crisis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Text aw Stassen'b Bboaocabt Challenging 

Truman To Follow MacArthur’s Advice 

ON Asia 

My fellow citizens. President Truman has 
Just returned from a meeting with General 
MacArthur at Wake Island. I am glad he 
went. I am glad the conference took place. 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur is one of the great¬ 
est generals In all of history. He has demon¬ 
strated over and over again his brilliant 
knowledge of military strategy, his magnifi¬ 
cent execution of well-conceived plans, his 
understanding of all related factors of people 
and of materials and of terrain, and his 
Inspiring courage In the face of danger. 

Any impartial observer must agree that 
General MacArthur Is the best Informed 
American with regard to the entire Asiatic 
situation. 

It Is very clear that if President Truman 
had asked and accepted General MacArthur's 
advice 6 years ago China would not today 
be under Communist leadership. 

If President Truman bad asked and ac¬ 
cepted General MacArthur’s advice 4 years 
ago, the Communists would not today be 
worried about what would happen next In 
Burma. 

If the President had asked and accepted 
General MacArthur’s advice 2 years ago. the 
United States would not today be reading 
casualty lists of the youth of our Nation 
killed and wounded In Korea. 

If the President had asked and accepted 
General MacArthur’s advice 1 year ago the 
United Nations would not now be concerned 
about what to do next lu Formosa. 

SOME KEY QUESTIONS 

Therefore, I believe that the key question 
on the Ups of the American people, the direct 
question which they would ask President 
Truman as he reports to the Nation tomorrow 
night is this: 

“Will you now accept General MacArthur’s 
advice In Asia and In the western Pacific?” 

To be more exact, the people ask of the 
President: 

“Will you now accept General MacArthur’s 
advice as to the United States position in 
the United Nations with reference to Com¬ 
munist China? 

“Will you now accept General MacArthur’s 
advice as to the United States position in 
the United Nations on the question of 
Formosa?” 

“Will you now accept General MacAr¬ 
thur’s advice as to the United States* posi¬ 
tion with reference to Indochina? 

And in view of the fact that General 
MacArthur has been right through these 
years, and the President and the State De¬ 
partment have been wrong. I believe the 
people of America are further entitled to 
say to the President that If he Is not will¬ 


ing to commit himself at this late date to 
follow General MacArthur’s advice, then he 
should explain in detail to the people why 
not. 

The courageous fighting and heavy sacri¬ 
fice of our men in uniform, and the bril¬ 
liant leadership of General MacArthur, have 
combined to pull the United States and the 
United Nations out of a very bad hole in 
Korea through a hard-won military victory. 
They have redeemed in blood the postwar 
blunders of diplomacy in this one spot in 
the world. 

There are a large number of other blun¬ 
ders In Asia which are still unredeemed. 
The big question of the future Is whether 
able leadership and competent advice Is to 
have a chance to redeem them before they 
too must be redeemed at such high cost and 
In the most precious of all payments—Amer¬ 
ican blood. 

cites opposition 

A review of the 6-year postwar record In 
the far Pacific sounds almost unbelievable 
today. Time alter time, since that dra¬ 
matic ceremony on the U. S. 8. Missouri end¬ 
ing the Japanese War, the administration 
and the State Department have endeavored 
to undermine and weaken General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

In the fighting he had command of all 
the forces in that far Pacific area. But 
after hlB forces won the victory, China was 
promptly taken out of his jurisdiction, For¬ 
mosa was taken out of his Jurisdiction, the 
Philippines were taken out of his Jurisdic¬ 
tion, Indochina was taken out of his juris¬ 
diction. and even Korea was taken away 
from his supervision. 

In Japan itself, In Instance after instance, 
the State Department tried to weaken and 
confuse and depreciate his efforts. On the 
twentieth day of September 1946, a direct 
and outrageous effort was made to slap him 
down when It was stated by the then Acting 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was wrong to announce poli¬ 
cy with regard to occupation troops and that 
the Truman administration and not the Oc¬ 
cupation Command in Japan would decide 
the policies. 

In December 1945, he was not consulted 
about the Moscow Conference on Far East 
decisions. 

Then as recently as August 26,1950, he was 
summarily told to withdraw a message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars which sincerely 
stated his views of the United States military 
strategy In the Pacific In response to a re¬ 
quest. 

Great soldier and statesman and patriot 
that he is, he overlooked all of these things 
without ever complaining. He did the great¬ 
est occupation Job in all history. He suc¬ 
cessfully administered the rebuilding of a 
nation of 70 million people In a brief space of 
6 years, and won the friendship of the Japa¬ 
nese population notwithstanding the terrific 
defeat which he himself had supervised in 
World War II. 

assignment in KOREA 

With this same great spirit he accepted the 
sudden assignment to defend Korea, an as¬ 
signment which up to the time of that order 
on June 27, 1950. after the fighting had 
started, had not been In his Jurisdiction and 
had not been his responsibility. In spite of 
the weakened and partially armed units 
which were available due to the mismanage¬ 
ment of affairs in Washington, he rapidly 
brought together a magnificent fighting force 
which Is winning the victories in Korea. 

It Is Indeed strange that In these five long 
years, the Commander In Chief has never 
Invited this great general to come to the Na¬ 
tional Capital to there receive the recogni¬ 
tion and acclaim of a grateful Nation. 

But be all that as it may, In the very criti¬ 
cal dangerous world situation now confront¬ 
ing America, I am pleased that at long last 
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the President has talked to General Mao- 
Arthur. 

If the President will now appoint him su¬ 
preme commander of American military in¬ 
terests In all of the Asiatic-Pacific area, we 
will acclaim the President for that action. 

We will acclaim him for that action Just 
as we have in the past commended him for 
the appointment of Paul Hoffman. Adminis¬ 
trator of the Marshall plan, under biparti¬ 
san supervision; and Just as we have in the 
past commended him for the appointment of 
George C. Marshall as Secretary of Defense, 
with bipartisan approval. 

Such action on his part would result In 
strong, bipartisan support In Asia and the 
backing of all of the people of America. If 
the President will do this I believe the United 
Nations Assembly would soon appoint Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur as the United Nations su¬ 
preme commander of all of their military 
forces and strategy In the Asiatic-Pacific 
area. 

A MACARTHUR PLAN 

From such action there would rapidly de¬ 
velop a MacArthur plan for Asia, which would 
do for that vast and important area and for 
Its billions of peoples the parallel of what the 
Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact have 
done for Europe. 

Such action would Immediately make It 
clear to the Communist rulers in the Russian 
Kremlin that they could no longer look to 
profit from the blunders and the weakness of 
American policy In Asia. 

Such action would do more to stop the 
Soviet Union's drift toward war and to lead 
to genuine moves by Premier Stalin and the 
Politburo for a Just world peace than any 
other single move that could now be made. 

Under our political system, no one person 
can really speak for the Republican Party 
when It la In the minority In the National 
Government. But I am confident that I can 
speak for the Republican Party In this one 
thing. If the President will place General 
MacArthur In supreme command of American 
military policy and Interests In all of the 
Asiatic-Pacific area and will follow his ad¬ 
vice, the President will have the united en¬ 
thusiastic backing of the Republican Party 
in this action. 

But if, on the other hand, the President 
returns from this long and dramatic Journey, 
occurring as it does on the eve of the sena¬ 
torial and congressional elections, and If he 
by careful staging speaks from one of the 
crucial States In that election—California— 
and If he poses for numerous photographs 
with his personal candidates for the senator- 
ship and governship of California—and If he 
says nothing more to the people than vague 
talk about Korea and defense which could 
have been written up before he ever left 
Washington, and If he talks about agreement 
with General MacArthur over Korea and 
Japan in matters In which there could be no 
real disagreement as the United Nations has 
already acted in Korea, and General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is already In military command In 
Korea and Japan, and if he glosses over or 
evades these key and difficult and dangerous 
Asiatic policy questions of China and For¬ 
mosa and Asiatic communism on which he 
and America desperately need General Mac- 
Arthur's advice and leadership, then the Re. 
publicans and the American people will con¬ 
clude that the flight to the Pacific has not 
been a sincere statesmanlike Journey, but 
rather a sinful political escapade. 

There Is a very disquieting report here in 
Washington. It Is a report that this flight 
to the far Pacific did not arise from any con¬ 
ferences with the President's diplomatic or 
defense officials. The report is that it arose 
in a conference with his Missouri political 
friends during the evening hour on board 
his yacht In Chesapeake Bay. 


WHBtl THE CREDIT WENT 

According to this report one of his political 
friends told the President that his senatorial 
and congressional candidates were in a bad 
way throughout the country because of the 
feeling that things had been badly handled 
in Washington, and that the people were giv¬ 
ing all of the credit for the Korean victories 
to General MacArthur and the marines and 
the Army and the Air Force and the Navy. 

This adviser said, according to the report, 
that the President had to share the head¬ 
lines with General MacArthur, and that the 
way to do this was to fly out to see the 
general, and then to translate that Into po¬ 
litical assistance for the embattled candi¬ 
dates for Senators and Congressmen In the 
key States before the November 7 election. 

The report continues that this political 
observer pointed out that the great strength 
of the unusually able group of Republican 
candidates who are before the people in the 
key States of the Nation. Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey in New York. Governor Taft In Ohio, 
James Duff In Pennsylvania. Eugene Mlllikin 
in Colorado, John Lodge and Prescott Bush 
and Joseph Talbot In Connecticut, Governor 
Youngdahl In Minnesota, Governor Kelly in 
Michigan, Walter Kohler In Wisconsin, Vnl 
Peterson in Nebraska. Joseph Martin and his 
associates, and a host of others, including 
many young veterans of World War II as new 
candidates, could well lead to a devastating 
defeat on November 7. 

DANGER AT HOME 

According to this report the subject of 
the conversation on the President's yacht 
when the decision to make the MacArthur 
flight occurred was not the dangers to our 
country of an Asiatic Communist advance, 
but rather the danger to the President’s 
political friends of an American Republican 
advance. 

The only way to Judge whether this report 
is true, or whether the President Is sincerely 
endeavoring to work out Asiatic policy In his 
visit to General MacArthur, will be to ob¬ 
serve the circumstances and actions of his 
Journey and of his conduct after he returns. 

If this whole effort Is an attempt to bask In 
the luster of this great military leader and 
his hard-flghtlng, deeply wounded but vic¬ 
torious forces, and then to reflect a portion 
of that luster to the political advantage of 
candidates who have themselves In many in¬ 
stances opposed everything that the general 
and his fighting forces stand for, then the 
Nation will say to Its President—for shame. 

DISQUIETING CIRCUMSTANCES 

There are a number of circumstances that 
are rather disquieting to the people in con¬ 
nection with the trip. 

The fact that General acArthur did not 
know about It until after It was announced 
sounds more like politics and less like states¬ 
manship. 

The fact that the top officials of defense 
and diplomacy did not know about It until 
after it was decided sounds more like politics 
and less like statesmanship. 

The fact that one ol the largest airplanes 
built Is used to take along a full load of 
motion picture cameramen and photogra¬ 
phers and writers sounds more like politics 
and less like statesmanship. 

The fact that he talks about the unifica¬ 
tion of the services and their Joint operation 
under General MacArthur without acknowl¬ 
edging that the Unification Act was passed 
by the Eightieth Congress with a Republican 
majority sounds more Uke politics and less 
like statesmanship. 

The fact that the report to the people 
upon return is to be made from the hot 
election State of California rather than the 
nonelection Capital at Washington sounds 
more like politics and less like statesman¬ 
ship. 


It Is a fact that the candidate for Senator 
In California whom he will be supporting, 
and with whom the Vice President was ex¬ 
tensively photographed as they paraded 
around Los Angeles last Monday, voted 
against many of the key laws which have 
been passed to strengthen the fight for free¬ 
dom and against communism. 

This candidate voted against the law 
which now permits the key defense depart¬ 
ments to discharge poor security risks, even 
though the law passed overwhelmingly with 
solid Republican votes and considerable 
Democratic votes for a total of 327 to 14. 

This candidate also voted against the pro¬ 
gram for aid to Greece and Turkey In their 
fight against Communists. 

This candidate voted against selective 
service In 1948, without which General Mac¬ 
Arthur would have had even fewer forces at 
his command for the Korean fight. 

This candidate voted against the appro¬ 
priation for the Un-American Activities 
Committee as recently as March 23, 1950, 
even though It passed with a solid vote of 
Republicans and a substantial vote of Demo¬ 
crats. 

HE FORECASTS EVENTS 

If It is politics that he Is playing, then It 
will further show Itself In appearances on 
one pretext or another In Illinois and Ohio 
and Connecticut and Pennsylvania and New 
York and Indiana. 

If it Is politics that he Is playing then In 
these lust days before election we can look 
for additional dramatic moves, such as the 
appointment of Chief Justice Vinson as Sec¬ 
retary of State and the appointment of Dean 
Acheson as Chief Justice; such as the an¬ 
nouncement of Intention to appoint General 
Elsenhower as commander of Western Eu¬ 
rope, but without actually making the ap¬ 
pointment; and such as the announcement 
of the Intention to roll back the consumer 
prices, but without actually starting the roll¬ 
back, knowing full well that it Is too late to 
effectively carry out a roll-back, 

A soldier’s mother said to me that as she 
thinks of the tragic price we have paid in 
Korea for the errors at the end of World War 
II. and thinks of the sadness and anxiety in 
so many homes In America tonight, and 
thinks of the young lives that have been 
disrupted or destroyed, she has a sense of 
Indignation at the circus celebration atmos¬ 
phere of this multi-camera escorted Journey 
of the President. 

A young veteran commented to me that 
the President is riding his airplane all the 
way to Wake Island in order that he can 
ride General MacArthur’s coattail all the 
way to November 7. I sincerely hope this 
comment proves to be unfounded. I say 
that with deep feeling, because what our 
America and the cause of freedom needs in 
these weeks and montlis Immedlatey ahead 
is not clever politics, but, rather, great 
statesmanship. 

AWAITS THE REPORT 

The President, and only the President, can 
appoint the top leadership In the broad stra¬ 
tegic commands in Western Europe and In 
Asia that are so essential to our future secu¬ 
rity and the prospects of freedom. 

The President, and only the President, can 
clean up the all-time record high of corrup¬ 
tion and of gambling and of vice sordidly 
peeping out Into view In the great cities of 
our country by taking forthright action of 
the type that cleaned out the Capone gang 
and other hoodlums of the prohlhltlon 
period. 

Let me close with this solemn pledge: That 
whatsoever may be the strength of the Re¬ 
publicans after the people make their deci¬ 
sion on November 7, we will support the 
President In every measure of rearming and 
In every measure for economic stability and 
In every measure of world policy In which 
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he leads in a frank and open and American 
manner. 

As an earnest of that we can point to the 
remarkable record in the Eightieth Congress 
with its Republican majority and its many 
key decisions under Senator Vandkmoero's 
leadership: and before that to the construc¬ 
tive service of our Republican Party in 
strengthening the Dumbarton Oaks Charter 
and developing the clauses which in recent 
years have saved the United Nations from 
veto strangulation; and before that in stead¬ 
fastly backing lend-lease and similar steps 
in the fight for freedom in the 1940’8. 

My fellow citizens, we await the report of 
the President. 


Better Medical Care in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Avril 17,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to a 
most illuminating address delivered by 
Dr. Norman H. Gemmill to his colleagues 
of the York County, Pa.. Medical Society. 
In his address Dr. Oemmill asks his fel* 
low doctors to take the same construc¬ 
tive approach to winning the good will 
of the American people that I have urged 
on the American Medical Association for 
many years. Specifically, he points out 
that if the doctors themselves were to 
undertake first to discover and then to 
meet the real needs of the American 
people for better medical care, they 
“would not be expending the millions of 
dollars that they are today, through lob¬ 
bying and the channels of advertisement, 
in order to buy ourselves back into the 
good graces of the public.'* 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this address, as reported in the 
columns of the Gazette and Daily of 
York, Pa., for March 15, 1951, together 
with a follow-up editorial on Dr. Gem- 
mlll’s remarks, which appeared in the 
same paper on Friday, March 23, be in¬ 
cluded at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
IProm the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily of 
March 15, 1951J 

Physicians Rebuked for Ignoring Pubuc, 
AND Excessive Fees 

(Dr. Norman H. Qemmlll, retiring president 
of York County Medical Society, tells col¬ 
leagues some doctors charge excessive fees 
and are Indifferent to night and Thursday 
calls. If profession was nut in ’’public dis¬ 
favor” it would not be spending millions 
through lobbying and advertising “in order 
to buy ourselves back into the good graces 
of the public,” Dr. Gemmill declares.) 

Excessive cost of medical care, physicians* 
indifference to night and Thursday calls and 
to “good doctor-patient relationship” draw 
criticism In the parting message of Dr. Nor¬ 
man H. GemmUl, Stewartstown. retiring 
president of the York County Medical So¬ 
ciety. 

The medical profession, Dr. Gemmill de¬ 
clared, is in public disfavor for these rea¬ 
sons. 


“If we were not held in this public dis¬ 
favor at the present time (and there’s no 
use kidding ourselves that It doesn’t exist),” 
he said, “I daresay we would not be expend¬ 
ing the millions of dollars that we are today, 
through lobbying and the channels of adver¬ 
tisement, in order to buy ourselves back into 
the good graces of the public.” 

Dr. Gemmill yesterday gave the Gazette 
and Dally permission to use the text of his 
message, which was delivered as an address 
before the medical society at Its annual ban¬ 
quet last month at the Country Club of 
Yurk, and will be reprinted in the society’s 
March bulletin. 

Throughout the speech, he noted that his 
criticisms did not apply to all doctors. 

Text follows: 

There are several pleas I would like to leave 
with you as I relinquish my position as 
President of our medical society. 

ASKS DEEPER CONSECRATION 

The first Is a plea for a deeper consecration 
on the part of all of us to the noble profes¬ 
sion we represent, viz medicine, and an hon¬ 
est effort by each of us to try to regain some 
of the high esteem and respect of the people 
which our profession has lost in the past 
decade. The time has arrived when we, as 
a profession, should pause and take inven¬ 
tory of ourselves because never before have 
we exi>erlenced such poor public relations 
at a time when we urgently need good public 
relations. 

If we were not held in this public disfavor 
at the prerent time (and there’s no use 
kidding ourselves It doesn’t exist) I dare say 
we would not be expending the millions of 
dollars that we arc today through lobbying 
and the channels of advertisement, in order 
to buy ourselves back into the good graces 
of the public. 

To what can wo attribute this change In 
attitude by the public toward our pro¬ 
fession? 

BLAMES DOCTORS FOB DISFAVOR 

Can all the blame be placed on the so-called 
left wingers or “pinks” throughout our 
country who we know advocate a program 
of socialized medicine? No, I dare say not. 
Is it because patients have changed? No, 
I believe not. Although they may be more 
exacting and demanding of the physician 
today, due to their increased medical knowl¬ 
edge obtaii.ed through the sources of the 
radio, newspapers, and certain magazine 
articles, they still represent sic': people, ap¬ 
proaching the doctor in a friendly spirit, 
choosing him in whom they have the most 
confidence to give them relief from their 
physical and mental sufferings. 

Therefore, we must conclude that doctors 
themselves have made some “changes for 
the worse” during the past years. Not in 
regards to their professional competence, 
for medical education and training is in¬ 
finitely better today than it was In my stu¬ 
dent days, but in regards to their relation¬ 
ship with mankind. Might we say that some 
of use have gained such a lofty opinion of 
ourselves as to regard ourselves “masters of 
the universe” rather than “servants of hu¬ 
manity” which God intended us to be as 
physicians. 

Let us consider what I believe myself to 
represent some of these “changes for the 
worse” which may have crept into our pro¬ 
fession. 

CITES HIGH HOSPITAL COST 

Certainly the cost of medical care Is exces¬ 
sive today. Especially in the case of hos¬ 
pitalization over which, of course, we as phy¬ 
sicians can exert very little control. But 
this high cost Is also due in part to exorbi¬ 
tant fees charged by a minority in general 
practice and in the fields of specialization. 

If every pre-medical student were asked 
why he bad chosen medicine as a profession, 
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I am afraid a great many of these young 
men, by their answers, would visualize them¬ 
selves in a fairly high income bracket, living 
a somewhat smug and comfortable life with¬ 
out the expenditure of loo much time and 
effort, while the motive of service should 
have been uppermost In their minds in 
enabling them to have arrived at such an 
Important decision in their life. And this 
“profit motive.” in too many cases, Is carried 
down with them through medical college, 
hospital training, and Into private practice. 

If we want to determine whether this 
profit motive activates any of us today we 
can do so by our answer to several questions. 

Do we manifest as deep an interest in 
those patients who cannot pay as In those 
patients whom we know will pay us well? 
And do we readily agree to accept house visits 
to new patients without first being assured 
they will pay for the service? 

Another change for the worse, on the part 
of doctors. Is our Indifference and Independ¬ 
ence, on the part of some of us, to accept 
calls at any hour of the day or night or on 
any day of the week. (Sweet oil for the 
child’s earache or paregoric for his bellyache 
until morning.) Or worst of all when your 
local telephone exchange can’t locate a doc¬ 
tor on a Thursday or a holiday In the case 
of an emergency. 

RECALLS PAST 

In the younger days of our fellow prac¬ 
titioners who have received their 60-year 
service medal, and others in this age group 
who will soon have this signal honor con¬ 
ferred upon them. I dare say this was a thing 
unheard of, for I am certain their patient's 
interests came before their own, and many 
a vacation was given up due to a seriously 
ill patient or expectant mother. Night calls 
were no more agreeable in those horse-and- 
buggy days than they are today. And yet 
they cheerfully accepted them as a necessary 
part of their profession and even though 
the call may have come in at night they 
didn’t charge a double fee for such service. 

True, It Is still the right of every Ameri¬ 
can doctor to determine how hard he will 
work and what he will charge for doing his 
work. But the abuse of this right by some 
of us has not Improved public relations one 
bit. 

I ofttlmes wonder if hospital staff and dis¬ 
pensary members realize their golden oppor¬ 
tunity to help Improve public relations. I 
dare say this Is too frequently overlooked. 
Institutional care oft becomes so mechanical 
with us that we frequently forget the per¬ 
sonal equation. It must be difficult to be on 
your guard at all times and render the same 
service and attention to all patients, irre¬ 
spective of their race, creed, or whether it 
is an indigent case. And yet there should be 
no difference. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG DOCTORS 

The yoimg man who is Just entering pri¬ 
vate practice can do much to endear himself 
in the hearts of his clientele and thus help 
rekindle a burning fire of warmth toward 
the medical profession. You must remember 
that although you are far better equipped 
and trained than we were, the world still 
doesn’t owe you a living until you can jus¬ 
tify it. 

The moment you enter private practice 
you are confronted with responsibilities and 
complex problems which you never encoun¬ 
tered before as an Intern or resident. It be¬ 
hooves each one of you, especially those who 
desert the larger cities for the smaller com¬ 
munities, to study the social and economic 
structure of that community which you 
have chosen in order that your relationship 
with the public at large will not be over¬ 
looked and neglected while at the same time 
you are concentrating so much on building 
up good doctor-patient relationship. 
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SERVICE TO HUMANITY 

In Other words what I am trying to say 
l8 that the success of any of us is not meas¬ 
ured by the wealth we accumulate nor the 
luxury In which we live, nor by the number 
of patients we can boast of seeing In our 
office each day, but rather should we be 
judged by the service we render to humanity 
and to the community In which we live. 

So much for public relations. The thoughts 
expressed are not necessarily new to you, but 
It Is good for us to keep turning them over 
In our minds, and. If guilty as charged, let’s 
try to improve ourselves. 

In conclusion, my final plea Is for In¬ 
creased tolerance and less professional Jeal¬ 
ousy among the members of our profession. 
(And I direct these remarks to the profes¬ 
sion as a whole and not just our own local 
group.) If we can’t get along with ourselves, 
how can we hope to get along with society? 

As we meet on such formal occasions as 
these, with a few cocktails to add to the 
merriment, an outsider would gather the Im¬ 
pression we are one happy, harmonious fam¬ 
ily. And yet we may no sooner leave this 
room or building ere someone stabs us In 
the back. 

How quick we are to see and condemn the 
faults of others while at the same time we 
consider ourselves above reproach. As the 
Moffat translation puts It, "Why are we so 
quick to see the splinter in our brother’s 
eye and so often fall to see the plank in our 
own eye?" 

Or as Kipling states It In that great poem 
of his, If : "When being lied about, don’t 
deal In lies," If you would be called, "A Man." 

Therefore. It behooves us at all times to 
be guarded In our criticism of a fellow 
practitioner, lest what we say, when re¬ 
peated by the other fellow, is misconstrued, 
or misrepresented. How often I have been 
misquoted to any of my brother practition¬ 
ers, by some patients who dislike me, I do 
not know. We all experience some of these 
unpleasant relationships. 

QUOTES SCRIPTURE 

Woudn't we all be far better off. If, when 
such stories of criticism are carried back to 
our ears by the way of the grapevine, that 
rather than assume that tit-for-tat attitude 
(an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth) 
we would let our minds revert to those pas¬ 
sages of Scripture as recorded In Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, the twelfth chap¬ 
ter, where we read these words: "Dearly be¬ 
loved. avenge not yourselves but rather give 
way unto wrath: for It is written. Vengeance 
Is mine; I will repay, salth the Lord, There¬ 
fore. If thine enemy hunger, feed hlnr; If 
he thirst, give him drink; for In so doing 
thou Shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good." 

In the December issue of a booklet on daily 
devotions called Today, I ran across these 
verses which presented a challenge that I 
thought was well worth passing on to you 
and would be a splendid New Year resolution 
for each one of us to make. And I quote; 

"1 asked the New Year for some message 
sweet. 

Some rule of life with which to guide my 
feet. 

I asked, and paused. He answered soft and 
low, 

God’s will to know. 

"Will knowledge then suffice, ’New Year,’ 
I cried: 

And ere the question Into silence died. 

The answer came. Nay, but remember, too, 
God’s will to do. 

"Once more I asked, *Is there nothing more 
to tell?’ 

And once again the answer sweetly fell, 
‘Yes,’ this thing, all other things above, 
God’s will to love." 


If each of us were to search our hearts 
to discover God’s will for us (and surely He 
has a plan for each of our lives) and once 
we discover It, would attempt to carry It 
out. Irrespective of the self-denial and sacri¬ 
fice It would entail, and above all. to have In 
our hearts a burning love for our fellow men, 
even as God loves us. then the relationship 
between us would be such as to enable us to 
be that one happy, harmonious family which 
I stated earlier In my remarks does not exist 
today. And this goal is one which each of 
us should earnestly desire pnd strive to 
attain. 

(From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily, 
March 23. 1951] 

Health and Doctors 

When Dr. Norman H. Gemmlll, retiring 
president of the county medical society, told 
his colleagues recently that they should re¬ 
form In certain ways In order to "regain 
the high esteem and respect of the people," 
he hit upon a very Important point. 

It was this. Dr. Gemmlll, remarking that 
the profession was in disfavor, said frankly 
that the millions being spent "through lob¬ 
bying and the channels of advertisement" 
by the AM A (American Medical Association) 
are being spent “to buy ourselves back into 
the good graces of the public." 

Dr. Gemmlll, of course, was a professional 
man speaking to brother professionals when 
he made the remark. Perhaps that Is why 
he put the case so bluntly. It should be 
noted, however, that the AMA, in Its mes¬ 
sages to the public, never lets on that what 
It is trying to do is purchase a better repu¬ 
tation for doctors. 

Not at all. The theme of the AMA is 
that its campaign, costing an amount esti¬ 
mated by Senator James Murray at $20,- 
000,000. is In the public, not the doctor’s, 
Interest. The AMA Is spending the millions 
collected at the rate of $25 per from Indi¬ 
vidual doctors, and In huge contributions 
from drug-trade associations and insurance 
companies, to tell the people that their 
health care is in good hands, that Federal 
health Insurance is not only unnecessary but 
an actual menace to the well-being of United 
States citizens. 

If Dr. GemmlH’s references to the AMA 
campaign can be assumed to reflect the 
opinions of the medical profession, the doc¬ 
tors’ organization is engaged upon a very 
dubious enterprise. It Is Informing the peo¬ 
ple that what it chooses to call "socialized 
medicine" is a threat to their independent 
selection of doctors and methods of health 
care. But the real threat of socialized medi¬ 
cine, if one goes by the Implications of what 
Dr. Gemmlll had to say. Is not to the people 
at all but to the privilege of the medical pro¬ 
fession to think of themselves first and the 
health of the people second. 

This Is not to say that all doctors are so 
minded. But according to Dr. Gemmlll there 
are many that are. He very honestly de¬ 
plored the fact and he urged his listeners 
to become once again " ’servants of human¬ 
ity,’ as God intended us to be as physicians.” 
He told the doctors that high fees, disregard 
for patients of low Income, unwillingness to 
accept night calls, and so forth, were Indica¬ 
tions that the profit motive had come to 
dominate elements of the profession. He 
called for a return to the Ideal of service to 
the people. 

No one would argue with him on that score. 
His analysis of the fallings of certain doctors, 
bis recommendations to his colleagues, were 
impressive and forthright. But might It not 
be possible for Dr. Gemmlll and other en¬ 
lightened representatives of his profession to 
turn their attention also to the professional 
standards and ethics of the AMA? Could It 
be that In employing the AMA phrase, 
socialized medicine. Dr. Oemmill, without 
realizing It, is adopting standards in the field 
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of propaganda which he would scorn In the 
field of science? 

As matters stand, not one doctor In York 
County has ever taken the public position 
that the facts about the Nation’s health and 
the facts about a proposed system of Fed¬ 
eral health Insurance be discussed in a ra¬ 
tional and democratic fashion. Would not 
such a position, taken, say, by the medical 
society Itself, be the best possible means for 
local practitioners as a group to reestablish, 
in the words of Dr. Oemmill. their relation¬ 
ship with mankind? 


Research Into Causes and Treatment ot 
Asthma 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a commu¬ 
nication with respect to the need for 
an all-out effort to find the causes and 
cures of one of our most widespread 
health problems. 

I am very glad to be able to Inform 
the writer that through the National 
Institutes of Health created by the Con¬ 
gress, and sponsored by all members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, such research as my cor¬ 
respondent mentions is now being car¬ 
ried on. The work is being done both 
at the Bethesda institutes, and through 
grants made by the institutes to re¬ 
search workers in universities and med¬ 
ical centers throughout the United 
States. It is limited only by the neces¬ 
sity consequently faced by the Congress 
of determining what amounts of money 
can be made available by the people of 
the United States for such life-saving 
work, as against the amounts which, 
through the machinations of Commu¬ 
nist Soviet Russia, we are forced to ex¬ 
pend in creating instruments of death 
and destruction. 

There being no objection, the com¬ 
munication was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Pomona, N. Y., March 27. 1951. 

Dear Hon. Senator Murray: I trust you 
receive this card. The Good Book states, 
"Seek and ye shall find." So why can’t some 
real smart doctor with ability discover a cure 
for asthma? Some can work miracles with 
the heart, eyes, brain, etc., but asthmatics 
painfully almost choke to death and a great 
many have. Like many, I cannot find any 
real lasting relief. What is asthma? Is It 
smarter than doctors? Bah. Time, life, 
and science march on, yes, for better bombs, 
aircraft, better this and that as we read, hear, 
and see. But asthma, a great basic health 
enemy, Is still with ua In the millions 
throughout the United States of America. 
Why? A cure for asthma Is urgently 
needed—not pity or a truckload of some¬ 
one’s old Christmas cards, rt’s about time 
now to hear about a safe, lasting, reliable, 
effective treatment or a Senate national 
health-investigating committee on why 
asthma Is still smarter than doctors. The 
great many that have died, the dying that 
can’t write, and the asthmatics still praying 
In hope—with these facts, prompt me on 
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to B national cnisade to bring about a cure 
tor asthma, so help me Ood. 

As a humane Interest of public service, I 
beg of you to kindly voice my above sincere 
letter into the Record before the Senate 
and Congress, also release my letter to the 
press for publication, please. 

Ood bless you and yours. 

B. a. Ltman. 


Maine’i National Oraloiy Champ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17 ,1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed In the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Maine’s National 
Oratory Champ Would ‘Stump* for Gov¬ 
ernor Payne,*’ which appeared in the 
Portland Press-Herald on April 6. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Augusta, April 6.—A 17-year-old Milo High 
School senior virho earlier this week was 
asked to assist Vice President Barkley in the 
art of public speaking agreed today to mount 
the stump for his State's Oovernor. 

And John Q. Decker is qualified to assist 
either man. He won a national oratorical 
contest this week, a $4,000 scholarship and 
an extra $1,000 for Milo High School. 

Handsome and quiet, the youth who from 
all appearances takes celebrities in his stride 
today, received his Initial introduction to 
Maine’s governmental set-up. 

He was vigorously applauded when Intro¬ 
duced to both the Maine Senate and House 
of Representatives. In the next breath he 
told Gov, Frederick G. Payne he would an¬ 
swer his call to piuch-hit on a speaking en¬ 
gagement or two. 

“Do you think you might like to enter 
public life, John?” Payne asked the youth. 

“Well, I’m thinking of taking engineering 
In college,” he replied. 

“I may send you a note asking you to go 
out and make a few speeches for me, O. K.?” 
the Governor asked. 

“Sure, if I can help,” was the answer. 

Tlie dark-haired, dark-eyed Decker arrived 
here yesterday morning after winning the 
national competition at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York, last Tuesday night. 

He had visited New York City and Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., where he received congratu¬ 
lations of Vice President Barkley and Maine 
Senators Margaret Chase Smith and Owen 
Brewster. 

“Live Safely, Live Happily” was the title 
of Decker’s winning speech. He participated 
in observances in connection with New York 
City's safety week. 

On the trip with John was his teacher 
at Milo High, Mrs. Pauline Keallher, who 
says she “had John under my wing for just 
this year.” 

To her goes much credit for his success, 
John says. 

Just after the Governor and State Senator 
Carroll McKuslck, Republican, of Parkman, 
had praised the youth for his ability and 
for the fame he has brought his State, 
Decker was asked in an Interview: 

“What Is your reaction to this sort of 
thing, to meeting such persons as the Vice 
President, your State’s Senators in Wash¬ 
ington. and the Governor? Make you 
nervous?” 


“Gee, It might If they weren’t such swell 
people to meet,” he replied, “nobody could 
get nervous with them. They put you at 
ease. They’re swell.” 

Official Inspection Trip of Commissioner 
F. A. Delgado in Different Provinces of 
the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OP Nebraska 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I enclose a report of 
a very interesting inspection trip made 
in the Philippine Islands by our former 
colleague the Honorable P. A. Delgado, a 
member of the United States Philippines 
War Damage Commission, which I In¬ 
clude also with my remarks regarding 
the distinguished career of our former 
colleague: 

Official Inspection Trip of Commissioner 

P. A. Delgado in Different Provinces of 

THE Philippines 

“By resolution of the United States Philip¬ 
pine War Damage Commission of December 
8. 1050, a final Inspection of the difierent 
provinces was authorlxed. Accordingly, 
Commissioner Francisco A. Delgado, accom¬ 
panied by Engineer Jose Garrldo of the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Claims and Examiner Vicente 
Roco of the Bureau of Private Claims made 
a tour of Inspection through almost all the 
provinces of the Philippine Archipelago be¬ 
ginning December 26, 1050, and ending on 
January 22, 1051. The trips were made by 
plane and by automobile. 

“Starting in the Province of Laguna, Sta. 
Cruz, the capital of the province, and the 
municipality of Pagsanjan, were visited. In 
passing the different municipalities from 
Sta. Cruz to Pagsanjan were Inspected. 

“The inspection proceeded to the Province 
of Quezon, through many municipalities of 
the Province of Laguna and the Province of 
Quezon, which were also Inspected in pass¬ 
ing. Lucena. the capital of the Province of 
Quezon, was visited. 

“The next trip took the party to the 
Mountain Province and the City of Baguio, 
and thence to La Union Province, Inspecting 
on the way the municipalities of both prov¬ 
inces through which they passed. San Fer¬ 
nando City, capital of La Union Province, 
was also visited. 

“Baguio was made the headquarters of 
the party while in northern Luzon and from 
there they proceeded to Llngayen, capital 
of Pangasinan Province, visiting on the way 
the municipalities of the adjoining provinces 
through which they passed. 

“The next tour of Inspection was to the 
Visayan Islands and Mindanao. From Ma¬ 
nila the party proceeded to Iloilo City and 
Hollo Province: thence to Bacolod City and 
Province of Occidental Negros; thence to 
the province and city of Cebu; thence to 
the province and city of Zamboanga via Di- 
polog; and thence to the City of Dumaguete 
and Province of Negros Oriental. 

“Upon their return to Manila the party 
proceeded to the Bicol region, visiting the 
Provinces of Camarlnes Sur, Albay, and Ca- 
marlnes Norte, the cities of Naga and Legaspi, 
and the municipalities of the said provinces 
accessible by automobile. 

“The last tour of the party was In central 
Luzon, visiting the Provinces of Batangas, 
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Pampanga, and Bulacan, their respective 
capitals, and other municipalities. 

“In all the provincial capitals, cities, and 
towns visited, the members of the party were 
met and otherwise shown every courtesy by 
the respective provlncla’ governors, members 
of the provincial board, city and district en¬ 
gineers. city mayors, municipal mayors, and 
other provincial, city, and municipal officials, 
as well as by the officers of civic organiza¬ 
tions such as the Jaycees, the Rotary, and 
Lions Clubs, and other prominent citizens. 

“In all the places visited the party held 
conferences and an open forum In which 
everybody was given a chance to speak his 
mind in connection with public and private 
war-damage claims. Explanations of the 
work and procedures of the Commission were 
made and the doubts and misgivings in con¬ 
nection with the private claims brought to 
the attention of the party were explained 
away. 

“As regards the public claims in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces and cities inspected, the 
party has found that all the public projects 
to which the Commission has made awards 
have been completed with the exception of 
some details which cannot be completed be¬ 
cause of the insufficiency of the funds allo¬ 
cated. There were projects, however, which 
looked even better than the original ones. 
The party also found out that the great ma¬ 
jority of the municipalities Inspected badly 
needed barrio schools, municipal buildings, 
publi^' markets and other public buildings, 
hospital, dispensaries, and school equipment 
which were destroyed during the last world 
war and which could not be rehabilitated for 
lack of funds. 

“Provincial, city and municipal officials 
In the different provinces, cities, and munici¬ 
palities Inspected were unanimous in clam¬ 
oring for additional funds to complete the 
rehabilitation of the uncompleted projects 
and to rehabilitate the many buildings and 
equipment for which no awards were made. 

“As regards the private claims, the feeling 
was also unanimous that the Commission 
has acted with fairness and justiee to all pri¬ 
vate claimants but that a third payment, at 
least sufficient to complete the 75 percent of 
the approved amount promised in the Philip¬ 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, is needed if 
the good work already started is to attain at 
least a practicable rehabilitation of the econ¬ 
omy of the provinces and the Individual 
citizens thereof. 

“Commissioner Delgado has had the pre¬ 
vious opportunity during 1047 and 1948 to 
go through most of the provinces visited In 
his final Inspection and for this reason he 
was most profoundly impressed with a deep 
feeling of satisfaction to have observed the 
extent of the rehabilitation accomplished by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
with the limited funds at Its disposal, 
throughout the entire Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago. He found out that every provincial 
capital and town now presents, so to speak, 
a “new look,” at least in the center of the 
“poblaclon.” Also that provincial capitals, 
hospitals, high schools, trade schools, central 
schools, dispensaries, other school buildings, 
and some barrio schools looked normal and 
as in the prewar days of peace and pros¬ 
perity in the Philippines. Indeed, in many 
cases, the reconstructed buildings were by far 
better In appearance and usefulness than 
their prewar counterparts. Withal, it was 
also obviously apparent that much more still 
remains to be done, specially in the case of 
barrio schools, hospitals, dispensaries, water¬ 
works, municipal and market buildings, 
equipment, etc. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the feeling is absolutely unanimous 
among officials and private citizens of all 
classes of the absolute need of further as¬ 
sistance. All realize the great good accom¬ 
plished by the aid thus far rendered and are 
profoundly grateful therefor to the Ameri¬ 
can Government and people. But they also 
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feel that there Is urgent and essential need 
for more assistance. The feeling Is general 
that the Commission has acted fairly and 
Justly with the limited funds under Its dis¬ 
posal, and that the work of the Commis¬ 
sion has greatly enhanced the traditional 
good will and friendship of the FUlplno 
people for the American people, theh ideals 
and their way of life. 

“In view of the foregoing. Commissioner 
Delgado’s only recommendation In his re¬ 
port to the Commission was that the latter, 
or at least the individual members thereof, 
do all they can toward the immediate con¬ 
sideration and approval of the Kefauver bill 
or some other measure which would author¬ 
ize the appropriation of an additional $100,- 
000,000, at least, for further war damage com¬ 
pensation In the Philippines. 

“Acting with rapidity apparently hither¬ 
to unknown in agencies of government, the 
United States Philippine War Damage Com¬ 
mission has concluded the task assigned to 
it by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. It has finished Its work prior to the 
legal deadline fixed by the Congress and at 
less than the legislatively prescribed cost. 

“The Philippine Rehabilitation Act was 
a nonpartisan measure. It was enacted 
shortly before the Philippines was granted 
Independence by the United States, after 
having been under this Nation’s tutelage 
for nearly 60 years. A strong mutual friend¬ 
ship had existed between our two peoples 
during this half century. The Philippine 
people fought side by side with us during 
the war and remained loyal to democratic 
Ideals and to the United States during the 
grim days of the occupation. When It came 
time to grant them Independence, their 
country had been ravaged by war. Their 
finances had been depleted sorely; Individ¬ 
uals had suffered terrlfflc personal losses and 
were In dire need of aid. 

“As a partial measure of assistance, and 
BO that our friends would not be granted in¬ 
dependence as a free nation when they were 
not In a financial position to start on such 
a grave, new venture, the Congress adopted 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. This law 
provided for payment in part of war-dnmage 
claims arising out of the destruction to, or 
loss of, private property, as well as for par¬ 
tial rehabilitation of damaged public proper¬ 
ty. At the time of the adoption of the law, 
It was almo.st Impossible to determine the 
exact amount of money that would be needed 
to finance reconstruction, but the Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $400,000,000 
for the pa 3 rment of private claims and ad¬ 
ministrative expenses relating thereto. This 
fund was placed under the Jurisdiction of 
the War Damage Commission, as was an ad¬ 
ditional $67,000,000 for the payment of claims 
for damage to public property. 

“The Rehabilitation Act, In itself, was un¬ 
precedented in that no nation previously 
had undertaken to pay war damages in an¬ 
other country In a similar manner or on 
Buch a scale. The Commission, therefore, 
had no precedents to follow. Yet, today, its 
work Is completed. First, the law required 
It to end Its operations relating to the ad¬ 
judication of public property claims by June 
30, 1960. This was done and, when the Com¬ 
mission concluded this part of Its activities, 
the benefits of Its public property rehabili¬ 
tation awards included classroom facilities 
for 3,200,000 students, hospital beds for 3,200 
patients, water for 6.700,000 people, direct 
emplojonent for 20,000 workmen, and exten¬ 
sive office accommodations for the executives 
and staffs of the national, provincial, and 
municipal governments. 

“In addition, the law required the Com¬ 
mission to complete Its entire operation not 
later than April 80, 1951. It has been fin¬ 
ished ahead of schedule. The Commission 
was allowed $12,000,000 for administrative 
expenses attendant to the adjudication and 
payment of private claims. Actually, $10,- 


350,000, or only 2.6 percent of the total ap¬ 
propriation. was expended and the savings 
are being returned to the Treasury of the 
United States. The Commission, prior to its 
closing, had adjudicated approximately 
1,260,000 private claims and had paid the 
beneficiaries almost $390,000,000. Industry, 
business, and agriculture, as well as the indi¬ 
vidual, have benefited substantially although 
the appropriated funds have not permitted 
the full payments authorized by the Reha¬ 
bilitation Act. There are many people who 
believe the United States should appropriate 
additional funds so that the commitments 
of the act would be met fully. Others be¬ 
lieve we should give even more extensive aid 
to the Philippines. This is not the medium 
through which to espouse either of these 
proposals, regardless of one's sympathies. 
There will be other times and Instruments 
for that.” 

Mr. Speaker, Commissioner Delgado 
has occupied the unique position dur¬ 
ing his service with the Commission of 
being the only foreign national to be 
nominated to a post on a United States 
Government agency and to have had 
that nomination confirmed by the United 
States Senate. Prior to his appointment 
he had a long and illustrious record. He 
attended Compton High School, Comp¬ 
ton. Calif., as one of the first group of 
Filipino students to study in the United 
States. He pursued his education at 
the University of Indiana, where he re¬ 
ceived his degrees of bachelor of laws 
and doctor of laws. He received his 
master of laws, cum laude. from Yale in 
1908. After a distinguished career in 
the Philippines, which included service 
as a member of the Philippine House of 
Representatives, he served in the United 
States House of Representatives as Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines to 
the United States. He has been a justice 
of the Philippine Court of Appeals, and 
declined a nomination to the Supreme 
Court of the Philippine.s. He is presi¬ 
dent of the Philippine Bar Association. 
He was a delegate of the Philippine 
Commonwealth to the International 
Committee of Jurists at Washington, 
April 1945, which prepared the draft of 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice of the United Nations. He 
was a member of the Philippine dele¬ 
gation to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco in 1945, and was nomi¬ 
nated to the International Court of 
Justice of the United Nations in 1946 
by the Philippine Government. 

A distingui.shed jurist and statesman. 
Commissioner Francisco A. Delgado has 
concluded his occupancy of a high post 
in the United States Government after 
serving in it for almost 5 years. In 
that period, as always, he has been vitally 
concerned with the welfare of his own 
people but has scrupulously acted in the 
Interests of the United States, for which 
he has constantly maintained a deep 
and abiding friendship. It has been 
said that no man can serve two masters. 
In Commi.ssioner Delgado we have an 
illustrous public servant of the Philip¬ 
pines and of the United States serving 
both at the same time on the highest 
plane, giving to each the full benefit 
of his ability and integrity. For this 
notable achievement and for his out¬ 
standing contribution to the lasting, har¬ 
monious relationship between our two 
nations, I can but extend to him the 
most infinite praise. 


Kefauver Committee Hearings 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting item from 
Mr. Clement Norton, well-known Boston 
newspaperman, that appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Sunday, April 1, 
1951, concerning the Kefauver Crime 
Investigation Committee: 

Kefauver 

The biggest political shock of the day. was 
the smash hit of television in the Kefauver 
committee hearings. Politicians are still 
running and ducking and whispering trying 
to find out what it all means. What it all 
adds up to. For, if millions of people can 
watch them, many of them are done. They 
might as well throw in the towel and quit, 
in the language of the ring. 

And, 11 you were to .select from all the 
Congress a cast, you could not have selected 
a better one. than the Kefnuver group for 
the curtain opener, in which millions of 
Amerlcun.s saw and hoard their first congres¬ 
sional hearing. The puritanical, honest New 
England Tobey, crying like a child twice 1 
liked him. The able Senator O’Conor. The 
4ft-ycar-oid chairman. Senator Carey Este.s 
Kefauver, a Chattanooga, Tenn., lawyer nnd 
Yale law grad, televised well. He was clean- 
cut and good-looking, nnd best of all, he 
gave every one of the millions of people who 
saw and heard him, a first-class lesson in 
basic culture, in innate kindness in every¬ 
day charitableness. In under.standlng nnd 
In social sciifaltivity to the rights of others. 
HiB equable, calm, warm, re.sonant. low. well¬ 
spaced words with Just a hint ol n delight¬ 
ful southern drawl, calmed the troubled 
waters lime and time again. 

It was one of the greatest lessons ever 
taught to the largest class in history, and I’m 
sure, that as n re.sull ol it. thousands ol 
Judges will go back on the bench and be 
more considerate to iinlortunates, and 
millions of jieople will quietly but .surely 
improve their manners, after being .subjected 
to the terrific impact of seeing and hearing 
the cultured Senator Kefauver wdth his in¬ 
nately fair technique. 

MIGHT 

The Senator might have sat up there and 
lorded it over everybody. He might have 
yelled and roared and bellowed at the gang¬ 
sters and been applauded by the multitude. 
He might have literally strutted sitting 
down for he was in a position that no per.son 
in American politics had ever been before, 
and he fully realized all this, and deliber¬ 
ately decided to be hlm.self—to be natural. 
In short, to be Innately kind and considerate 
to everybody. He did not try to hog the 
show, hut would let other Senators and 
committee attorneys take over. He might 
have Jumped on Frank Costello and waved 
the flag and Bible, a sure-fire hit, but no, 
he was gentle and kind to Costello. 

I like that kind of conduct. It showed 
that Kefauver had real class. Real culture 
In his make-up. It made me feel that my 
country, my Government, never can go down, 
so long as such outstanding men are on 
guard in Washington. And I was pleased to 
find that everybody had a good word for 
Senator Kefauver that I asked In my poll. 
The man out of the bar, the college profes¬ 
sor, the department store clerk, the barber. 

And then. I could stand up and cheer for 
Kefauver, when I found that on his Wash- 
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ington office wall are the scribbled drawings 
of his 7<year>old daughter. That he had 
two children and wanted a third, and 
thought that this was impossible, so he 
adopted a third child, and now. to his Joy, 
a third child has been born Into the family, 
making four children, all told. Kefauvxr 
has fought monopolies, has fought for public 
housing for the underprivileged, and has, on 
the whole, a grand record of standing for 
the people against powerful entrenched In¬ 
terests. 

I’m completely sold on Senator Kefauver. 
That television performance was terrific. 
Science has brought something new and 
something better <nto our lives. 


Food Aid for India—On-the-Spot Report 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 13, 1951 

1 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, without 
reading political implicatioas into the 
bill for food aid to India, it is neverthe¬ 
less proper to understand the impact 
upon government .stability of famine 
there. The best evidence on this situa¬ 
tion is an on-the-spot report from Dr. 
Frank Laubach, special counselor and 
representative of the committee on 
world literacy and Christian literature, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, showing the Communist men¬ 
ace in the various famine-affected areas 
in India. This letter is Dr, Laubach’s 
normal report to his own committee 
dated March 4, 1951, and received here 
the end of March, and tran.smitted to 
me by Executive Secretary Alfred D. 
Moore, of the committee, with permis¬ 
sion to insert pertinent excerpts fi om it: 

Bomhay. India. March 4. IVCit, 

I was asked In America to collect material 
about the Chri.stian aiuswcr to communism 
in India. I am here with SO of the leading 
Indian Christians oi all India. I told them 
about this reque.st and asked them to be 
frank. The result appalled me. Commu- 
ni.sm Is far more menacing than even 1 hud 
dreamed. 

The delegate from Amritsar clo.se to Pakis¬ 
tan said the Communists are very active, per¬ 
suading mlllioiis to believe tliat they must 
kill the rich and take what they have. As 
minister, he wanted to know how to stem the 
tide. 

Tiie delegates irom Tclcne.ana (Hyderabad 
State) said that the Communists have so 
swept that pathetically hungry state that 
11 a Communist army marched in, 99 percent 
of the people would welcome U. Hyderabad 
in the past has been the most terrible exam¬ 
ple of enormous wealth and terrible poverty 
side by side, in all India. The Communists 
took many rich landowners out and cut them 
to pieces with the hearty approval of the 
poor. 

The delegate from Madras slate said the 
Communists have workers everywhere, and 
that they go and read to the people, who 
being Ignorant and hating their landlords 
are rapidly becoming Communists. They tell 
the people, “We are going to kill the big land¬ 
owners and distribute the land.” The ten¬ 
ants, the robber castes, and the Idle ex-serv- 
icemen are falling for it. 
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Another delegate from Madras says the 
people are told that Nehru Is backing the 
rich who run the government, and so all 
the poor are being turned against Nehru. 
The new government, when it took over from 
England, promised to right the wrongs al¬ 
lowed by the British, but the poor still have 
little or nothing more than they had before. 

Communist teachers are converting their 
students, and there are fifth-columns In all 
colleges. The Communists say they are the 
only people In India who really try to eman¬ 
cipate the poor. They constantly threaten 
to kill Christian pastors unless they become 
Communists. They are getting many Chris¬ 
tians to adopt what they call “Christian com¬ 
munism.” 

One delegate from the center of the great¬ 
est violence in Telengana (Hyderabad) said: 
*T believe God sent communism to destroy 
the wicked rich: 75 percent of the rich were 
murdered by the Communists and the other 
25 percent are now repentent and good. The 
Communists said to the masses; ‘You built 
the roads, but you cannot ride on them. You 
built the houses, but you cannot live in de¬ 
cent houses.’ “ 

In the March 1 Times of India, the leading 
article says that not even In Telengana has 
the Communist menace assumed such dan¬ 
gerous proportions as In Assam, among the 
most backward and impoverished tribal 
people. 

The delegate from Calcutta Is very reticent 
to sny even one word, but did say that the 
people there arc Just waiting for the Com¬ 
munists to come and liberate them. 

I must not write a long letter, but these 
delegates agree that India Is rapidly going 
Communist in every state and province. 
They sny that every day the American Con¬ 
gress either criticizes the Indian Government, 
or delays helping the starving in India, mil¬ 
lions of Indians arc going Communist, be¬ 
lieving that only the Communists can lib¬ 
erate them from poverty. Belore many 
months it will be another “too little too 
late.” 

I was told that some Congressmen are com¬ 
ing to India. They should come soon and 
they should ll.'^lcu. welcome frank truth, and 
not do all the talking. I was told by mis¬ 
sionaries recently from China that a Con- 
gres.sman I shall not name, called them to¬ 
gether in Shanghai, talked to them lor 4 
hours and went away without listening to 
them. I suggest that they consult not mis- 
Fionnrle.s nor Indian officials, but Christian 
native pastors. 

A recent .shipment of only 12.090 tons of 
grain to India brought the bitter 
newspaper comment: “It begins to be evident 
who it Is that Is concerned about the people 
of India " 

Very sincerely your.s with my prayer. 
Prank Laudacii. 
n 

Mr. Speaker, there is also attached 
appended an on-the-spot report con¬ 
tained in an editorial by Norman Cousins 
in the Saturday Review of Literature of 
March 31, 1951. This editorial was also 
the subject of full-page advertisements 
in New York and other papers, spon¬ 
sored by Freedom House: 

New Delhi. —Once you have seen the look 
of hunger on the luce of a man It is difficult 
to put it out of your mind. 1 have seen the 
look of hunger on the faces of thousands 
of men, and I know I shall never forget It. 

I first saw the hungry In a Jail on the 
Island of Ceylon. They were Illegal Immi¬ 
grants fleeing the famine in the south of 
India, and the Government of Ceylon was 
detaining them In a prison In Jaffna until 
arrangements could be worked out for their 
return to India. 'Tliey had come by small 
boat, landing during the night on the north 
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coast of Ceylon, where some of them had 
been picked up by the police. No one knew 
how many Indians had fled to Ceylon In this 
summer. 

In the Jail at Jaffna I spoke to a woman 
of 56 who looked closer to 90. I doubt that 
she weighed 80 pounds. Her face was little 
more than a bare skull out of which small 
eyes glowed feverishly. She had come to 
Ceylon to Join her married daughter, who 
had escaped successfully 2 months earlier. 
Thi.s much she was willing to tell, but she 
would not tell the police where her daugh¬ 
ter might be found, even though It meant 
she herself would bo returned to India alone. 

I next saw the hungry in the south of 
India, where the suffering Is most acute. I 
saw them against a background of parched 
and browned fields, with pale stubbles where 
rich rice paddles should have been. The 
reason lor it was that the rains never came 
this year. They didn’t come last year either 
or the year before that or the year before 
that. 

“Pour years, no monsoon,“ one of the elders 
In a village 40 miles from Madras told me. 
“The older people have thought hard but 
they do not remember when before the 
fields have been so dry. The wells are very 
low.” 

He looked up at the scudding clouds. 
“Clouds like this used to bring rain. Now 
they go out to sea and drop their rain where 
there is no need of it. The old people can 
eat little. If they are thin it Is no great 
harm. Ghancll was thin. But the chlldreft 
are thin and they become sick quickly. 
Smallpox has killed many of them. Thirty 
had smallpox in this village. Sixteen died. 

"We send men into the cities to work so 
they can buy rice to bring back to the vil¬ 
lage. But there is so little rice and the ra¬ 
tions have been cut again, and what they 
bring back cannot fill the bowls of many 
persons. We eat what we can—bananas and 
some coconuts—but very many people here 
are starving.” 

I next RRV/ the faces of the hungry on l]ie 
streets of Calcutta. Many of them were 
homeless. They had lo.«5t their homes during 
the partition ol India when Pakistan was 
cheated. They wore Hindus who feared the 
Moslem.^, and they had abandoned their 
home.s in Pakistan and crossed over into 
India In India there are perhaps eight or 
ten nillllon .such refugees—it might be mll- 
llon.s more: no one know’s exactly how many. 
Thousands of them came into Calcutta, the 
world’s largest city, looking for food and 
homes. They slept in the streets. Wherever 
you went at night, on the main thoroughfares 
or in the alleys or in the hallways, you could 
see the human forms huddled together 
against the cool night. During the day they 
waited in lines for government food or they 
begged. 

Near the luxurious Grand Hotel In Calcutta 
was a child of 8 or 9, with not enough clothes 
to conceal the bloated, empty belly of hunger. 
He was looking in the streets for scraps of 
food. Nearby was a young woman of about 
twenty, her body covered by the rags of what 
once must have been a handsome sari. A 
child 01 2 was on her hip. The child was 
badly undernourished, and his head rested 
on his mother’s shoulder. His face was empty 
find expressionless. I also saw the hungry of 
Bangalore, '^pey sat against the walls of 
hulldlngs and waited. 

Then I saw them In Delhi. There are 
more of the hungry and homeless in Delhi 
than in any other city in the world. As in 
Calcutta, many of them are refugees—maybe 
500,000 or 600,000—and they have crowded 
Into the city, setting up crude wood-and- 
strnw shelters, most of them closet size. And 
every day the dead are carried out by men 
who are little more than half alive them¬ 
selves. I stood on the corner of a busy street 
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In Delhi and watched the refugees as they 
passed. Out of the thousands who passed 
by only two would be considered plump by 
American standards. 

The Indians are reluctant to talk about 
themselves or about their hardships. I was 
able, however, to win the confidence of the 
attendant assigned to my room. He told me 
about his 6-year-old son. the one with tuber¬ 
culosis. He said his son had been praying 
a great deal recently, much more than usual, 
and he had asked his son what he had been 
praying for. “My son was praying that he 
might die. He wanted to die and he wanted 
God to make him Into a crow. I had told 
him about the crows that fly Into the open 
windows of the hotel rooms and pick up 
food on the tables and then carry the food 
off. My son said he wanted to be a crow so 
he could fly wherever there was food and 
bring It back to our family.” 

Then the attendant, whose name was Arun, 
turned away from me and knelt down to 
fix the fire. “India has been hungry for 
many months,” he said. “They are saying 
that America has known about this need and 
that America has not wished to send us 
food." 

I replied that what he had been told was 
not true. What had happened was that we 
had been too slow In responding to India’s 
need, and that was bad enough. Americans 
had to operate through their Government 
and often democratic government Is slow In 
doing what has to be done promptly. I asked 
him to believe that millions of Americans 
were deeply concerned and were prodding 
our Government to action. 

Then he mentioned the report he had 
read in the newspapers about the American 
Senators who wanted to punish India be¬ 
cause India did not agree with the United 
States In the United Nations. 

“It Is true Is it not, sir, that we may not 
get the food because we do not say what you 
wish us to say?” 

I had to think a little while before reply¬ 
ing, because I wasn’t too sure that what he 
had feared might not turn out to be true. 
Should I have told him that It might take 
many days before the wheat bUl might pass 
during which time he would have to watch 
his youngsters continue to eat out of parti¬ 
ally filled bowls? 

Finally, I told him that there was no real 
answer to his question, except to say that 
we would do our best, our very best, and 
that the American people would be angry If 
any attempt were made to deprive other 
people of food because we might disagree 
with their leaders. 

Arun finished making the fire and left. It 
occurred to me that what ought to be done 
was to take Arun to the United States on 
the very next plane and bring him before 
the Senate of the United States. 

If the Congressmen don’t want to give 
wheat to Arun and countless millions of his 
countrymen, then they ought to tell It to 
Arun directly. Let them answer Arim’s 
questions—If they can. Let them hear 
about Arun’s children and then tell him 
exactly why a Nation which has a surplus 
of wheat does not feel that it wants to put 
politics to one side when people are starving. 

Then, after telling Arun why he will get 
no wheat, let us finish the Job. Let us re¬ 
call the appropriation for the Voice of 
America and for all our Information services 
abroad. Let us shut down all our efforts to 
combat Communist propaganda against us. 
There is no point telling our story to the 
world if there is nothing for us to say. All 
the Voice of America can do Is to try to pro¬ 
vide a real, true account of what is happen¬ 
ing In America. What we say can and 
should be a reflection of what we do. 

We have heard a great deal In recent years 
about the need to speak to peoples and only 


to governments. The most powerful lan¬ 
guage In the world today Is food. It Is 
clearly understood. It builds bridges might¬ 
ier by far than radio broadcasts or published 
material, especially when people have no 
radios or cannot read. 

My purpose in coming to India was to try 
to tell the Indian people about America 
and to try to answer the many lies being 
told about us. Those lies are aimed at 
splitting America off from the rest of the 
world. Yet there Is nothing Soviet propa¬ 
ganda can say about us that can do nearly 
the harm that we can do to ourselves if we 
should turn our back today not only on 
India but on the meaning of America Itself. 


General MacArHinr't Greatness Cannot 
Be Subdued by Truman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

CF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, the 
rising flood of indignation from average 
citizens all over this Nation is pouring 
into Washington in support of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and in protest 
against the action of President Truman 
in summarily dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Never before in history have the people 
so strongly protested the action of a 
Chief Executive. Never before have the 
American people completely lost con¬ 
fidence in the administration elected by 
them to office, and viewed with saspicion 
and distrust the motivation behind the 
acts of the President and the Secretary 
of State. 

Angry demands for drastic action 
have been voiced by an outraged citizen¬ 
ry which fears that a continuation of 
the senseless blundering mistakes of the 
President and his administration will 
bring disaster to the United States. 

The people today look to the Congress 
to rise to its responsibilities and develop 
a leadership which the Nation can trust 
to consider the welfare and security of 
the United States of America, and to 
take such steps as are possible to prevent 
further blunders and mismanagement 
in the administration. 

Prom all parts of the country editorial 
writers have voiced their regret that 
the President chose to remove General 
MacArthur from his command. The 
following is one of the most eloquent 
and direct reviews of the MacArthur 
dismissal which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Tidings, published in Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

The symbol of hope becomes the legend of 
despair. The Nation reels in stunned dismay 
with the MacArthur dismissal. Resentment 
flares in a fateful hour. The spokesman of 
Christian values and American ideals In the 
Orient, whose towering courage won the re¬ 
spect of friend and erstwhile foe and steeled 
them both against a newer menace, is 


abruptly silenced and humbled while Ache- 
son's design of disaster sweeps Inexorably to¬ 
ward deeper disgrace and newer Infamy. 

There has been torment for General Mac¬ 
Arthur since a decade ago when the goading 
of diplomacy outstripped military prepared¬ 
ness and brought about the fiasco of the 
Philippines. Even In the tragedy of Cor- 
regldor, when he was narrowly spared the 
death march of Bataan, he kept alive the 
hope of freedom In Asia by vowing victory 
and return. Slowed by a lack of materiel 
in what then too was considered a secondary 
theater of operations, he nevertheless by a 
brilliant series of tactical surprises In hedge¬ 
hopping maneuvers finally sloshed ashore at 
Leyte and readied the final thrust at the 
enemy mainland. Victory hovered even be¬ 
fore Hiroshima. 

He pursued bis undevlatlng way Ignoring 
the petty Jealousy of President, circum¬ 
venting diplomat playing at strategy, un¬ 
heedful of the biting carp and cant of the 
liberal fringe peddling the planted alien 
propaganda that could not diminish his 
stature or deflect his resolve not only to 
defeat the enemy but tj thwart the preten¬ 
sions of supposed friends. He knew the 
caliber of our dubious allies and like General 
Patton, whose spirit was also seared by the 
foreign flame, tried to alert America to the 
sinister peril that shaped. Who can deny 
that if the views of those two God-fearing 
men and eminent military strategists had 
prevailed, we would not now be in dread with 
apprehensions of doom? 

General MacArthur was nowhere more 
magnificent than amid the ruins of Seoul 
leading his men In the Lord’s Prayer even 
as the United Nations planned the sell-out 
of American valor and sacrifice. His was 
the responsibility for American lives in 
Korea, and in the welter of conflicting direc¬ 
tives and tactical restrictions he knew the 
danger that massed against our soldiers in 
the privileged sanctuary of Manchuria. With 
60,000 casualties in Korea, he could be par¬ 
doned if he was compelled to speak yet again 
when he was not heard before. 

His long experience in the Orient ranked 
him as an observer of American interests in 
the Par East far more qualified in the se¬ 
quence of events than Lattimure. Acheson, 
Service, Carter, and Jessup, and he recog¬ 
nized that an A.sla In chains boded 111 for the 
future of freedom in Europe as well. But 
there was never even the will to measure his 
views in the unfolding series of diplomatic 
blunders. 

It is our tradition both In peace and war 
that the military bows before the higher word 
of the Executive. This has been a workable 
policy Insuring unity of direction In a com¬ 
mon effort. The repeated remonstrances of 
General MacArthur revealed deep-seated 
divergence with the views In Washington. 
Yet who will say In the days we see that 
Achoson is right and MacArthur wrong? 
The mandate of the people last November 
should have given point and meaning to 
the unfortunate episode. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Truman resolved 
the Impasse by summary dismissal. He might 
have understood with more patience the 
anguish of a commander In the field, with 
death and devastation all around, hindered 
and hampered by diplomacy In a situation 
without precedent like the Korean Incident. 
He might. If he considered removal Justifi¬ 
able, have brought a show of unity to the 
land and preserved the respect of the world 
by appointing a noble American to higher 
honors In other avenues of service. The 
country In this hour has need of men of the 
character and Integrity of MacArthur. This 
Is no time to Invite suspicion and deeper 
distrust by the callous disregard of one who 
has served America faithfully, wisely, and 
well. 
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National Ditunity Wont Effect of Mac- 
Arthur’s Dismiiial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following from the 
New York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, 
April 17, 1951: 

Nati''n\l Disunity Worst Effect op Mac- 
Artmur's Dismissal 
(By David Lawrence) 

W/.sniNGTON. April 16.—President Truman 
his split America. He has stirred up such 
diEsension and division among the American 
people that the disunity which prevails to¬ 
day transcends in importance even the Issues 
which led to his dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Prom all over the country the evidence 
is piling up that Mr. Truman has stirred up 
bitterness such as has not been noted since 
the days before the Civil War. Tlie emotional 
reaction to the dismissal of General Mac- 
Artlnir has not been lessened by the strange¬ 
ly partisan behavior that has developed in 
Congress Itself. 

Thus, the Democrats at first resented the 
idea of a Joint meeting to hear General Mac- 
Arthur. Only upon further reflection did 
they decide to go along with plans to wel¬ 
come the general. 

Then came the sniping and the Innuendoes. 
Mr. Truman, who told the Democrats gnth- 
ered at the Jeffersoii-Jackson Day dinner last 
Saturday night to put the national interest 
above personal interest, promptly followed 
his own political Impulses and started off 
another wave of bitterne.ss by his Innue’ido 
against General MacArlhur. 

VAUCUAN to be GREETEU 

Within the last 24 hours another incident 
has brought more Irrltailoii. It has been 
announced that, when General MacArthur 
returns to Washington after an absence of 
14 years spent fighting for his country, the 
only man who i.s to be sent to the airport 
bv the White House to greet him is General 
Vaughan. 

No more stupid way of belittling the visit 
of General MacArthur could have been 
dreamed up at the White House. If this is 
a sample of the political judgment of the 
President or of his advisers, it indicates 
that the poor strategy which led to the 
peremptory firing of MacArthur has not been 
followed by any better understanding of the 
public temper. 

There were half a dozen ways by which 
the President could have relieved General 
MacArthur of his command. There were 
many ways by which the split in this coun¬ 
try could have been avoided. But what Is 
much worse is that the Democratic Party 
In Congress has lined up .solidly against 
General MacArthur and in defense of Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s arbitrary action. Conversely, 
the Republicans, seeing the whole thing 
taking on a political flavor, have themselves 
lined up in self-defense and in defense of 
General MacArthur. 

tragedy for AMERICA 

Thus has the most Important issue be¬ 
fore the country—how to prevent a big- 
scale war—been turned over to political han¬ 
dling. This cannot bring a bipartisan ap¬ 
proach to world policy. It cannot bring a 
united spirit behind any program of the 


administration. It is about the worst trag¬ 
edy that could have befallen America. 

President Truman must accept full re¬ 
sponsibility for the blunder. He did not 
tell the party leaders In advance what he 
intended to do or how he Intended to do 
It. He asked opinions from a few of the 
leaders, to be sure, and indicated that he 
had to do something. But it was one-man 
Government that finally functioned. One 
man in the White House, in a sudden de¬ 
cision late last Tuesday, decided to dismiss 
a genera] who had served his country well 
and to announce that decision to the press. 
One-man Government treated with contempt 
not only the valiant service of a great gen¬ 
eral but also the principle of affording a 
hearing to an Important official engaged in 
an Important assignment 8.000 miles away 
from home—a mission of civil as well as mili¬ 
tary management of an occupied country. 

Mr. Truman could have sent for General 
MacArthur and could have threthed out the 
differences. If they could not have been re¬ 
solved. Mr. Truman could have given Mnc- 
Arthur the choice of retiring or of being re¬ 
lieved forthwith. 

FALSE ISSUE TRUMPED UP 

A false issue is now being trumped up. It 
Is an argument being advanced by the Presi¬ 
dent that MacArthur wants to bring on a 
large-scale war and that Mr. Truman wants 
peace. Nothing could be more illustrative 
of the narrowness of vision that prevails in 
Washington today. For General MacArthur 
Is sincerely convinced that the proposals he 
has championed mean peace. Many observ- 
ers-' not In the Military Establishment -be¬ 
lieve an appeasement policy by the President 
and the Department of State will bring on a 
third world war with all its horrible conse¬ 
quences. 

General MacArthur has been reported as 
opposing peace at any price. Actually he 
has not been doing any more than asking 
for a vigorous prosecution of a war in which 
60,000 casualties already have been suffered 
by the United States—more casualties in 9 
months than In the first full year of World 
War II for this country. 

The effort to misrepresent M:icArthur's 
position ha.s begun. All the engines of pub¬ 
licity of the administration have been 
started. The President's gibe at MacArthur 
at the political dinner Saturday night was 
the beginning. Already the Democrats are 
getting ready to turn on the smears. These 
arc sad days for America. 


Attempted Regulation in the United 
States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub¬ 
mit for the Record a very pointed and 
powerful editorial which app(*ared in 
the Pox Valley Mirror, published at Car- 
pentcr.sville. Ill., and edited by a two- 
fisted American citizen, Leonard Fowler. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These Americans Are Not Bastards; They 
Are Our Sons 

Something more than a week ago the 
newspapers read by most of us here in the 
Middle V/est flung into our faces, in big. 
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black type across their first pages, this im¬ 
periously insolent phrase: 

“Aids at Washington consider edict to curb 
business profits.” 

Who is it that thus dares to speak of 
“edict”—when addressed to free American 
citizens? 

Are they so woefully Ignorant of the 
selgnorlal estate of an American’s citizen¬ 
ship? 

"Edict!” Do they know not the meaning 
of this abominable word? 

An “edict," however, and whenever used, 
signifies a directive of supreme command; a 
rigid law, enunciated by an autocrat before 
whom all must bow and obey. 

How dare, then, do these negligent writers 
speak of “edict”? 

An “edict’ is a rule of conduct Imposed 
by nn absolute monarch upon his subjects. 
It is a word that may be addressed solely to 
bondmen or to slaves 

Prom the term.s of an “edict ’ there can be 
no manumission. “Edict” is the merciless 
tool of the relentless tyrant. 

How foolhardy have these traitorous serv¬ 
ants of ours grown? 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” 

Must the.se war-mad, power-drunk serv¬ 
ants of ours force us to spurn their mere¬ 
tricious dominion? 

If that be true it Is time that we repudiate 
the authority of this mutinous crew of 
predacious polltlclaiiB who have seized upon 
the riches of our treasure and now pretend 
to assert a dictator’s supremacy. 

There are 145,000.000 sovereigns in this 
great land of ours, and not one owns the 
prerogative to speak lor any other. 

Before the law all Americans rightfully 
Bland equal—rightfully so. 

“Edict.” I abhor the word. 

How did they dare venture to employ so 
hateful a term? 

Even though used with the utmost discre¬ 
tion, words are tricky tools, ambiguous and 
cunning; they deceive the unwary. Honeyed 
and melting, they bring us to the pitiless 
place of appeasement at Yalta, Potsdam, 
Tehran. 

It Ls the lying words of beguiling pre¬ 
tenders that have ambushed us so that our 
fine young men fall by thou.sands to lie in 
windrows, at the harsh command of political 
tricksters. It is they—skilled in the wily use 
of our mother tongue—that have melted our 
cmotioii.s to provide lortunes for the Double 
Dealers so safely seated in their morass of 
chicane politics. They have lured us to our 
possible de.structioii because— 

The supine and most corrupt amongst us 
have been given the authority to set up a 
monopoly of labor—the purchase price of 
labor's vote, turned into an illegal power to 
enforce greater excesses for their own gain 
and against the common weal. 

Through the most fantastic injustices this 
same .sordid crew at Wa.shington, that would 
fix the prices of the product.s of man's labor, 
would deny an equal Justice in dealing with 
capital, management, and material, without 
which not even labor can function. 

They have snatched our boys from their 
schools and their books. In the Infancy of 
their maturity our youth have been con¬ 
scripted to form an army to fight the bat¬ 
tles of other nations In Asia—10,000 miles 
from their homes. If permitted to continue, 
we shall be bankrupt in resources, broken in 
manpower, destitute of initiative. IVe shall 
rear a despondent generation—already sur¬ 
rendered to the bitter embrace of despair. 

The newspapers suppress some of the more 
wanton facts, but the backwash of the news 
reeks with rumors of the perverts in the 
State Department, traitors dyed red with 
treason, who have sought to destroy this 
Nation and all that home and country stand 
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for. That they may gratify their own whis¬ 
pered indulgences in the lewdness of lechery, 
they laugh at those who would pursue the 
pathway to the peaks of glory. Hence this 
wave of crime against women and children. 
Sensualists; corrupt weaklings, of the moat 
dissolute depravity and lascivious tongue are 
drowning In their own slime the pure vision 
of home, the safety of woman’s virtue, and 
man’s snored obligation to his children. 

To march against, to destroy these, death 
itself would be a sweet sacrifice. 

In the whole of Korea—^not too much 
greater in size than the State of Illinois— 
there are 20 of those yellow devils to 1 of our 
own brave youngsters. 

Even though each American lad be armed 
with a machine gun, that far land's 23,000,- 
000 barbarians could stone our boys to 
death—were their rock pile big enough. 

In the days when so few of us at Boston 
were dumping British tea, brought by Brit¬ 
ish ships into Boston Harbor, held by the 
British Army, there was in the House of 
Commons. In England's Parliament, a brave 
man. History has named him "Mr. Pitt." 

Pick out all the other Pitts, and there were 
many of them, but you will find in the an¬ 
nals of those who served Britain only one 
"Mr. Pitt.” When he protested against the 
enforcement of the Stamp Act; when he de¬ 
cried the use of arms at Concord; when he 
condemned all harsh measures against the 
Americans, Mr. Pitt, all alone, had the cour¬ 
age to stand, shaking his finger at the King's 
bench, and send forth his clarion' denuncia¬ 
tion: 

"Those Americans are not bastards; they 
are our sons." 

Where, In this great Nation; in what place 
between these broad oceans, lives there an¬ 
other Mr. Pitt? 

Thb Fox Vaxxxt Free Press. 

Leonard Fowler. Editor, 


Pad Aoierican Day, 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANTAPP. Mr. Speaker, It has 
been our custom for many years to cele¬ 
brate April 14 as Pan American Day. It 
affords an opportunity to demonstrate 
anew the friendship existing among the 
21 American Republics, a friendship 
which has been cemented for more than 
half a century by the agreements signed 
at the various inter-American confer¬ 
ences. These agreements have formed 
the basis for the inter-American system. 
Of special importance are three of these, 
namely the Treaty of Reciprocal Assis¬ 
tance. commonly called the Rio Pact, 
which was signed at Rio de Janeiro in 

1947, * the Organization of American 
States; and the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement. The two latter were 
the result of negotiations at Bogota in 

1948. Great progress in Pan American 
relations is evidenced by the signing of 
these treaties which should be of great 
assistance in keeping peace in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and even throughout 
the world. The successful application 
of the Rio treaty In disputes in the 
Caribbean area has already given 
promise of a more peaceful future. 


It is not only in political affairs that 
the American States have drawn closer 
together. The idea of the “good neigh- 
bor“ has been extended to many other 
fields. As early as 1936 at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte¬ 
nance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires, a 
treaty was drawn up for the exchange of 
professors, students, and teachers among 
the American nations. This treaty was 
called the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
and was subsequently ratified by 17 of 
the American Republics. The conven¬ 
tion provides that every other year pro¬ 
fessors shall be exchanged, while every 
year each government will exchange two 
students selected according to an estab¬ 
lished procedure with each of the other 
countries. In addition to the United 
States, the participating countries are: 
Bolivia. Brazil. Chile. Colombia, Costa 
Rica. Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico. 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Under this program and 
subsequent arrangements many students 
have learned the real meaning of inter- 
American friendship. 

One of the most active organizations 
for inter-American cooperation is the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
whose activities are based on technical 
and scientific cooperation with the other 
nations of the hemisphere in order to 
strengthen the foundation of their free¬ 
dom and ours. The programs of the 
Institute are developmental programs in 
which technicians from the United 
States work abroad with the technicians 
of the cooperating countries to increase 
the productivity of the farmers, wipe out 
disease, and to reduce ignorance. These 
cooperative programs have been out¬ 
standingly successful and each of the 
other participating governments has re¬ 
quested continuance of the programs 
and has progressively Increased the pro¬ 
portion of its contribution. They have 
been helpful in strengthening demo¬ 
cratic institutions and in counteracting 
the spread of communism throughout 
the Americas. 

While inter-American treaties be¬ 
tween the governments are desirable and 
essential and have brought about a sys¬ 
tem of cooperation unequaled elsewhere 
in any region of the world, it is interest¬ 
ing to note other ways by which good 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America have been cultivated and 
promoted. 

In these days of almost universal air 
travel, many persons fly to the various 
Latin-American countries from the 
United States and conversely, many per¬ 
sons come to the United States from the 
States to the south of us. Miami, Fla., 
in my district, is a central point of 
departure or arrival for great numbers 
of these travelers. It is one of the larg¬ 
est air terminals in the United States. 
Its international airport is the most im¬ 
portant serving the Caribbean area and 
Central and South America. Moreover, 
it probably serves more vacation travel¬ 
ers than any other airfield. It covers 
2,555 acres, has hundreds of buildings, 
and employs many thousands of people. 
It has four runways, each of which is 


approximately 7,000 feet in length and 
all are 150 feet wide and hard-surfaced. 
It serves 14 scheduled air carriers and 
44 nonscheduled. Probably no other 
airport takes care of as many im- 
scheduled carriers; and many of these 
operate between the United States and 
the Latin-American and Caribbean 
areas. 

English is the prevailing language at 
the International Airport but Spanish 
is almost as common. Signs in restau¬ 
rants, shops, rest rooms, and other fa¬ 
cilities appear in both languages. Ar¬ 
rivals and departures are announced in 
the two tongues. It is not unusual to 
hear Portuguese or any other half a dozen 
tongues in the waiting room. 

Not only do many passengers arrive 
and depart from Miami International 
Airport but tons of mail and even greater 
tonnage of cargo are handled each year. 
Much of this is from or bound to some 
Latin-American country. It has been 
designated an airport of entry by the 
Treasury Department. In 1949 customs 
agents collected more duty on airborne 
goods here than at all the other airports 
in the Nation combined. A separate 
postal station has been set up since the 
war to handle the postal business. Mail 
going out of the country is sorted and 
quickly sent on its way without having to 
go through the regular Miami post office. 

Pan American World Airways has its 
overhaul and maintenance shops here. 
They are the largest in the world. Pan 
American planes fly to all the nations of 
Latin America, affording quick and reli¬ 
able transportation. There is no doubt 
that this has done much to further inter- 
American understanding since it has 
made it possible for many people from 
all of these nations to visit the United 
States and for Americans to travel south¬ 
ward with great ease and speed. 

Florida was originally settled by the 
Spanish and many Florida inhabitants 
are descended from these early settlers. 
Naturally, therefore, the people of my 
State have a warm affinity for our neigh¬ 
bors in Latin America, many of whom 
are also descended from these early ex¬ 
plorers. They have many common inter¬ 
ests and Spanish-speaking peoples are 
given a cordial welcome in Florida. 

A number of inter-American centers 
were established in various parts of the 
United States in the early forties under 
the Coordinator of In ter-American Af¬ 
fairs. These centers proved to be of 
great benefit in implementing the good 
neighbor policy. They afforded an op¬ 
portunity for citizens of one American 
country to learn more about the history, 
culture, geography, and trade of the 
other American nations. Such a cultural 
and trade center has been established at 
Miami, which is already the focus for 
so much inter-American activity. There 
is no doubt that this center when com¬ 
pleted will further promote the cordial 
friendship among the American nations. 

We of south Florida salute our Ameri¬ 
can neighbors on this Pan-American Day 
and join in the hope that the fellowship 
and friendship existing between the free¬ 
dom loving nations of the Western Hem¬ 
isphere will serve as an inspiration to 
the other nations of the world. 
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Jeffcrton-JacktoB Day Dinner Spceck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKB 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address was delivered by Mrs. 
India Edwards, vice chairman, Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee, and director, 
women’s division, at the National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C., on April 14, 
1951: 

Tonight I am the representative of the 
millions upon millions of women who four 
times voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
Pret^ident and who 3 years ago voted for 
Harry Truman to continue to be our Presi¬ 
dent. Women who voted Democratic in 
1948 were not, to put It bluntly, buying a 
pig in a poke for President Truman had 
been demonstrating his brand of leadership 
ever since he took office in 1946 when Roose¬ 
velt died. 

Women who voted Democratic In 1948 knew 
they were voting for a President who cour¬ 
ageously would carry on the fight for peace 
and a better life for all. which is the goal 
of every woman, be she white, yellow or 
black, a college graduate or Illiterate, what¬ 
ever her status, occupation or profession. 

Remember that the great statues of peace. 
Justice, law and order are the faces and 
forms of women; that the great torch of 
liberty is held aloft in the hands of a wom¬ 
an. I have never hud the misfortune to 
meet a woman who did not abhor war. who 
did not feel that wars never have settled 
anything. But this does not mean that wom¬ 
en are idealistically impractical or that they 
are appeasers. No. they know that when evil 
forces are at large, they must be destroyed 
and sometimes it is necessary to use force 
to de.stroy them. But women know that if 
our civilization is to survive we must wage 
peace with the same energy and crusading 
devotion with which we have waged war 
W’heii it has been thrust upon us Wom¬ 
en know that President Truman has the 
same abhorrence of war. the same desire to 
avoid a third world war that they have. 

I believe that women all over this land 
were encouraged when they heard the Presi¬ 
dent simply and solemnly state the fur-eaat- 
ern policy of the United States last Wednes¬ 
day night. Women everywhere, even in Rus¬ 
sia and the other countries behind the 
Iron curtain, if the Voice of America could 
reach of them, must have been Impressed 
with his sincerity and the rational policy ho 
was enunciating. Let us hope that the Voice 
of America soon will be a strong voice, clearly 
heard behind the iron curtain and that we, 
as a unified people, will use every means 
within our power to make the Russian people 
believe that we honestly want true peace, 
that we do not seek war and that we would 
rather use our vast resources and power to 
build a decent world than to destroy any part 
of the world. 

The President made it clear Wednesday 
night that the United States and the United 
Nations will not take action that might start 
a third world war, but that they will resist 
aggression. They are fighting in Korea as 
a warning to the Communists that the free 
nations will and can defend free people. 
Fighting in Korea may have averted a third 
world war; It could be that the reason we 
can meet here tonight, unafraid that enemy 
planes might drop bombs on us while we dine, 
is because our President had the courage to 
send our troops Into Korea and because he 


has the courage to refuse to allow a military 
commander to take action that might Inflame 
the Communists into starting a third world 
war. 

On Wednesday night. President Truman 
warned that the Communist rulers may take 
further action which will spread the conflict. 
“They have that choice,” he said, “and with 
it the awful responsibility for what may 
follow.” 

So. I say to you, Mr. President, and the 
6.000 other Democrats who are here tonight, 
women everywhere can have renewed hope 
for eventual peace because you. as the Chief 
Executive and the Commander in Chief of 
the Nation have the same profound devotion 
to peace—peace with honor, peace not Just 
for our time but for all time. 

We thank God that we have a President 
who will fight for peace, who will not be 
swayed by those who place politics above our 
national security; who will not be intimi¬ 
dated by those who would sacrifice peace for 
their own political ambitions. 

Tonight, as we pay honor to the founders 
of the Democratic Party, Jefferson and Jack- 
son. let us salute our great President who is 
carrying out the principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

Our children and grandchildren will be 
free to assemble as we are assembled tonight 
because wc had Roosevelt in the White House 
for 12 years and because we have had Harry 
Truman there for 6 of the most perilous 
years in our history. And we will have him 
there for 6 more, please God. 


A Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur by 
Alfonso Mirabal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

or COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I a.sk unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a tribute to Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur by my friend Alfonso Mirabal. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Tridute To Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
(By Alfonso Mirabal) 

It is proper and appropriate that at the 
termination of u lifelong service rendered our 
country by a famous contemporary person¬ 
ality that a tribute be paid him. 

Words seem very Inadequate, inept and 
Ineffectual to fully honor the leadership and 
aspiration that this great military leader and 
statesman gave to all Americans throughout 
the years of ordeal and wars. In which he 
devoted his life, and to which so willingly 
he served his fellowmen. 

A brief review of his life Is a review of 
“Americana.” 

Douglas MacArthur was born at Little 
Rock, Ark., on January 26. 1880. 

His military career began with his gradua¬ 
tion from the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy at West Point, where he graduated with 
the highest honors in 1903. 

The first assignment was with the Engi¬ 
neers Corps in the Philippine Islands. It 
was in these islands MacArthur many years 
later led one of the most dramatic defenses 
In military history. 


In 1914 MacArthur made a creditable and 
fine record in an expedition to Mexico. 

He was selected as Chief of the Censorship 
Division when the United States entered 
World War I. His work was of such high 
merits that he was promoted to the rank of 
colonel in August of 1917. He asked for 
active duty and soon became Chief of Staff 
of the noted Rainbow Division In October, 
1917. This division was one of the roughest, 
hard-hitting forces in the war area. In 
I^ebruary of 1918 he received a citation for 
gallantry from the commander of the French 
Seventh Army, and the next June he was 
promoted to brigadier general. He was 
placed in command of the Eighty-fourth 
Infantry Brigade, which broke the Kriem- 
bllde line north of Verdun In October; he 
next commanded the Rainbow Division. He 
led it through the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
and In the advance of Sedan, and later took 
it to the Rhine as part of the Army of Occu¬ 
pation. 

In June, 1919, he became the youngest 
oflBcer ever to be honored with the supcrln- 
tendency of the Military Academy at West 
Point. 

In 1922 he was assigned to command the 
Manila District. 

He was made a Major General In 1926— 
being the youngest with that rank In the 
Army. So, again In 1930, when he was se¬ 
lected as Chief of Staff. United States Army, 
with the temporary rank of General, he was 
the youngest man ever appointed to that 
post. As Chief of Staff he was military ad¬ 
viser to several presidents. 

In 1935 he was granted leave to help the 
Philippine Commonwealth prepare Its na¬ 
tional defenses. 

At his own request he retired in 1937. 
His retirement, however, was not for long, 
as his knowledge of military strategy was 
widely recognized as unsurpassed. He was 
recalled to duty with the appointment of 
commander general of all United States 
troops in the Par East and promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general. He became a 
full general In December of 1941. In March 
of 1942 he received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Perhaps one of the most notable events, 
still fresh in the minds of Americans, oc¬ 
curred In March 1942, when General Mac¬ 
Arthur on the direct orders of President 
Roosevelt relinquished his post on Bataan 
and made a dramatic 2.000-mlle trip by 
plane, submarine, and motor torpedo boat to 
Australia, where he assumed the supreme 
command of the land, sea and air forces of 
the United Nations In the southwest Pa¬ 
cific during World War II. He was accom¬ 
panied on this most historic trip by his 
wife and young son Arthur. It Is now his¬ 
tory how he conquered one Island after an¬ 
other to fulfill his dramatic vow to return 
to the Philippines and forcefully retake It 
from the enemy. While the whole world 
of free, liberty-loving nations prayed, he led 
the troops in hand-to-hand combat into 
Leyte. At the head of his troops he waded 
through the surf in that famous battle. 
Even grade-school youngsters today can re¬ 
late how MacArthur, after taking the Phil¬ 
ippines as commander of the allied forces, 
spearheaded the war against Japan. Aboard 
the battleship Missouri he in company with 
our other military leaders signed the formal 
surrender in Tokyo Bay. Over and over 
again he has set aside any regard for his 
personal safety by going to the front in 
the battles in Korea as was his custom In 
the two World Wars. 

In the present Far East war, MacArthur 
had a fourfold duty. He was supreme allied 
occupation commander in Japan, United 
Nations commander In chief for Korea. 
United States commander in chief for the 
Par East, and commanding general of the 
United States Army in the Far East. 
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Jeffcraoi-Jadnon Day DioBer Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or MiasouRi 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. ROLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address was delivered by the 
Honorable William M. Boyle, Jr., chair¬ 
man of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, at the National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C., on April 14, 1951: 

On behalf of the Democratic NaUonal 
Committee I welcome you to the 1951 Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner. I thank each one of 
you for your attendance—for your en¬ 
thusiasm, and lor your party loyalty. 

I extend special thanks to the members 
of the dinner committee for the long hours 
and hard work that have made this occasion 
so outstandingly successful under the chair¬ 
manship of a distinguished Democrat, the 
former Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sulli¬ 
van. and the equally distinguished cochair¬ 
man. the charming wife of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mrs. Charles F. Brannan, and 
under the stewardship of our able treasurer, 
the Honorable Sidney Salomon, Jr. 

Because of their efforts and your constant 
and loyal support, my Job as chairman has 
been made a pleasant one. 

We are meeting tonight at a serious and 
solemn hour. We are gathered to rededlcate 
ourselves to the principles of two great 
Americans—Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson. 

However, we do not meet solely as partisan 
members of a political party. Instead, we 
gather together as Americans to Join hands 
with all other Americans—to pray—to 
work—to fight for the security of our 
country. 

Your meeting here In a spirit of patriotism 
and unity is a tribute to the courage and 
leadership of our great President, Harry S. 
Truman. 

At no time In the history of this Nation 
have the words *'Let us unite with one heart 
and one mind” meant so much as they do 
today. These were the words of Jefferson 
150 years ago. These are the sentiments of 
our great leader, President Harry B. Truman. 

Thus we gather not merely to celebrate^ 
not merely to achieve political aims—not as 
representatives of any partisan group—^but 
as Americans who are concerned with the 
problems which confront our Nation and 
the world. 

This is the hour In which we proudly point 
to our heritage as Americans. The founders 
of this Nation proved ready and willing to 
make any sacrifice for the good of the Nation 
and its people. 

No sacrifice will be too great. We in our 
generation must meet whatever demands are 
made for the sake of our country, for the 
patriotic citizens to make for the security of 
the Nation. 

When the security of this Nation is at stake 
there is no time for partisan politics. 

Patriotism must come before politics. 

The hour has passed when men may think 
in terms of pettiness. Selfishness, envy, and 
greed must not be part of the thinking of 
mankind If we are to save America, preserve 
our freedom, and give hope to a troubled 
world. 

We need a single-minded unity In our 
determination to preserve our national In¬ 
tegrity and our American way of life. 

We have repeatedly asked for unity for all 
patriotic Americans regardless of political 
affiliations to work together for the security 


of our country and we continue to ask for 
unity. 

We have borne with patience and, if neces¬ 
sary, we will continue to bear the abuse, 
Blander, smears, and lies which some mem¬ 
bers of the minority party resort to In order 
to further their own selfish purposes. 

These irresponsible attacks are not In the 
interest of America. President Truman has 
dedicated his very life toward the attain¬ 
ment of world ptB.ee —and he, like Andrew 
Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in their days, has had to endure 
the attacks of the powerfiil Interests who 
use devious and underhanded means de¬ 
signed to mislead and confuse the American 
public. 

But the American people have repeatedly 
proven themselves to be too well Informed to 
be misled by such tactics. 

In politics as In life Itself, right will pre¬ 
vail. The American people know that the 
Democratic Party stands for what Is right. 

We must refuse to listen to the shrill 
voices of discontent and disunity. Those 
Individuals who seek to sow seeds of dis¬ 
trust and to divide our people should feel 
the full weight of public condemnation. 

The Democratic Party will hold intact the 
progress we have made for the benefit of the 
farmers, the workers, business and profes¬ 
sional men and women, and for all the peo¬ 
ple in this country. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people as It has since the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson. 

It has advanced under the stirring leader¬ 
ship of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Harry Truman. 

The fundamental Issue of our time Is the 
fight between freedom and Communist slav¬ 
ery. In this fight our country by the grace 
of Qod stands a free, prosperous, and strong 
Nation—we Intend to keep it that way—and 
we will under the leadership of our great 
President, Harry 8. Truman. 

This Is an hour in which men with firm 
convictions renew their belief in the demo¬ 
cratic way of life—indeed in their faith In 
Almighty God. The faith of our fathers 
must be found In our hearts—in our minds 
and souls—as we stand steadfast today in 
support of our leaders. 

In this hour of peril we who are part of 
the Democratic Party have no desire for 
partisan political advantage and we ask all 
patriotic Americans to Join with us to give 
to America Its greatest strength and thereby 
bring about world peace. 

America will win through this period of 
danger. I pray Qod that the day will soon 
come when the blessings of peace and pros¬ 
perity will be made secure to every person 
in this land, and when the bountiful pro¬ 
duction of all the great Industries of the 
world will be fully available for the peaceful 
advancement of mankind instead of for de¬ 
struction. 

These ore our objectives. I ask all Ameri¬ 
cans to Join with tis tonight In support of 
our great leader in this fight to save the 
world. 


Proposed Grant of |1S0,000,000 to Iirael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NSW TOIX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATH3 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Louisville Times of April 4 published 
an editorial entitled “Israel Deserves 


Our Assistance in Its Time of Trouble.** 
This is a very fine editorial, from an 
outstanding newspaper. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the A.ppendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Israel Deserves Our Assistance in Its Time 
or Trouble 

The bill introduced In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives this week to grant $160,000,000 
to Israel points up again for us far removed 
from the scene (those who are there need 
no reminder) how desperate is the situation 
in that newest and most hopeful of coun¬ 
tries. Surrounded by hostile peoples, over- 
populated in relation to production, suffering 
from an InfiaUon which makes ours look 
mild and torn Internally by conflicting view¬ 
points, Israel Is In a serious condition. 

The biU granting the $160,000,000 was In¬ 
troduced by Representative McCormack, 
House Democratic leader, and thus presum¬ 
ably Is an administration measure. But 
even Its passage would go only a short way 
toward solving Israel’s trouble. Some idea 
of the magnitude of that problem can be 
gained from the fact that the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment Is seeking In the next 3 years a 
development fund of $1,600,000,000. includ¬ 
ing a $600,000,000 bond Issue In this coun¬ 
try. 

According to Moshe Brilliant in a New 
York Times dispatch early this year, Israel’s 
principal economic problems, “the gap be¬ 
tween consumption and production, the ad¬ 
verse balance of trade and the threat of 
Inflation,” result largely from the doubling 
of the country's population (to 1.350.000) 
In years, the growth of the Arab minor¬ 
ity through territorial expansion and the 
fact that Israel’s neighbors are hostile. 

It is the population expansion which par¬ 
ticularly Interests us because, in a sense. Is¬ 
rael was formed to give homeless Jews a home. 
This she has done and is doing. In 1060 
alone, 170.000 persons entered the country. 
At the end of the year 40,000 were living in 
Immigrant camps, dependent on the Jewish 
Agency while awaiting work and living ac¬ 
commodations. 

Even In a naturally rich country expan. 
slon at this rate would create enormous 
problems. But Israel Is not rich. Hal Lehr- 
man. writing In Commentary some time ago. 
said: “The simple truth, to begin with. Is 
that no more than a quarter to a third of 
Israel's economy can be agricultural. This 
country must sell abroad In order to buy 
food; In the long run. It must export or die.” 
But In order to export It needs to Import raw 
materials, machines, and money. It needs 
money to develop new territories, new In¬ 
dustries, new factories, new housing accom¬ 
modations. 

As a result of the current economic in¬ 
stability, private sources of money are drying 
up. Lehrman, In the article mentioned pre- 
vlouBly, said. ’The high costs of labor, fuel, 
electric power and transport, the low level of 
mechanization, the Israeli pound's lopsided 
rate of exchange all go Into the making of a 
headache which many prospective foreign 
Jewish investors show themselves reluctant 
to chance for the sake of uncertain and 
slender profits.” 

With Israel Importing about seven times 
as much as she exports and with private 
capital becoming reluctant to Invest in those 
fundamentals which would ease that Imbal¬ 
ance, It Is no wonder that Israel has been 
seeking assistance from the United States 
Government. Nor is there any doubt that 
we should give all the help we can to aid that 
country for whose founding we are partly 
responsible. 
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The Anglo-AmerkaD Partnerihip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. IRVIt4G M. IVES 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE X7NITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject, the Anglo-American part¬ 
nership, by Lawrence Hunt, of New York 
City, at the fifty-fifth annual conven¬ 
tion of the American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, in Phila¬ 
delphia. on Saturday. April 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the academy, 
ladles and gentlemen, I am highly honored 
and deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
address the annual convention of this great 
Institution about some of the questions for 
which we are seeking honest and sensible 
answers. 

One of the major lessons from Asia and 
the chief leamn of our times Is the supreme 
necessity, for the survival of the free world, 
of our Anglo-American partnership. 

Today Russia has a great hope and a 
great objective—that Britain and America 
will fall to win the battle for freedom 
throughout the world. Her lenders shrewdly 
count, not only on their own skill, but on 
our follies, to disunite us; they count on 
the reactionaries who never learn; they 
count perhaps even more on the pseudo in¬ 
tellectuals, tlie doctrinaires, and the per¬ 
verse perfectionists with their frantic lust 
for self-deception. The Communists today, 
like the Nn^ls yesterday, know that If they 
can divide Britain and America they can 
conquer the world. To divide Britain and 
America—that is their supreme hope, as It is 
the supreme hope of all the enemies of man’s 
freedom. 

Will the Russian Communists succeed? 

If the outcome depended on our frustrated 
and glamour-seeking politicians and our 
pseudo intellectuals, the answer would be 
“Yes.” There Is no use denying that they 
have done some harm and will do much more 
harm If they can. But those people do not 
speak for America. 

It is true that there is an extreme but 
very small left-wing group in Britain which 
dues not like the Anglo-American partner¬ 
ship and Is unfairly critical of America. But 
the responsible leaders of both the Labor 
government and the Conservative opposition 
have repudiated the.se extremists and have 
expressed, again and again and again. Inside 
and outside of Parliament, their understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of America’s efforts to 
protect the free nations against Soviet im¬ 
perialism. They have expressed, again and 
again and again, the British people’s grati¬ 
tude for the help of their American partner. 

Here in America we have been deluged in 
recent months with a constant stream of 
propaganda about Brlllon trading with the 
enemy. Britain’s appea.semeut of China, and 
about the British dragging their feet. There 
has been no serious effort here, comparable to 
that in England, by the responsible leaders 
of both our parties, to refute this vilification 
and abuse which can only give aid and com¬ 
fort to Soviet communism; no real attempt 
by our leaders In or out of politics to tell 
the American people the truth about our 
British partner, to urge understanding and 
fair play, even when there ore differences 


in methods about meeting the menace of 
Soviet imperialism. 

The upshot of It all is that the thinking of 
many honest people has become confused, 
their nerves Jangled and their emotions Jad¬ 
ed. Even supposedly Intelligent people— 
even lawyers—^frequently stop thinking these 
days .''.n'' mentally go to sleep with a slogan 
or a catch phrase. 

The chief purpose of my remarks to¬ 
day is to suggest briefly that we question 
some of these abusive criticisms, and, how¬ 
ever painful to the prejudices or disturbing 
to the ignorance of some Americans, that 
wo try—really try—to be fair to our British 
partner. Without fair play toward others, 
we shall become a mentally corrupt people. 
Without fair play, our Anglo-American part¬ 
nership will ultimately fall. Without fair 
play, our civilization will go down in ruin. 

Of course I do not mean that there should 
be any suppression of honest differences 
among the members of our EngllBh-speaking 
family. Advice to other nations has always 
been the greatest American export, in vol¬ 
ume if not in value, and we must expect and 
even welcome a fair balance of trade in that 
respect, as in others. But in these days of 
high tension we have what Anthony Eden 
calls “the reaponslblllty to choose our words.” 
Our propagandists for world war III are per¬ 
versely imitating the Russian tactic‘ of vili¬ 
fication and abuse, even toward our stanch¬ 
est ally, about comparatively minor differ¬ 
ences. These Russian tactics have not been 
persuasive with the free peoples of the world, 
and tlieir imitation by people in this country 
obscures America’s finest purposes and tends 
to thwart her best efforts to avoid another 
war. 

Now about Britain ‘‘trading with the 
enemy.” That accusation is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with Hong Kong’s trade v;lth China 
and Russia. Let’s face the facts. Hong Kong 
applies the tame controls to trade with China 
as are applied by Britain, This trade is 
nearly all in goods and materials produced 
In many other countries. The export to 
Communist countries ol nearly 300 articles, 
including munitions, chemicals, machine 
tools, etc., is absolutely forbidden, and the 
export of another hundred articles is care¬ 
fully restricted, and the export of still an¬ 
other hundred articles Is subject to the con¬ 
stant supervision of the British Government. 

Many of the free nations are receiving in 
this trade with Russia and China maLerlols 
necessary to their own economic strength 
and essential to their ability to rearm and 
defend thera.selvcs against Communist ag¬ 
gression. It is helpful to note that the oc¬ 
cupying authorities in Japan recently ac¬ 
cepted Chinese conditions for the continua¬ 
tion of the import of coke coal from certain 
mines In north China in exchange for the 
equal value of Japnne.se cotton yarn on a 
barter basis. Such an exchange makes sense 
wider present world conditions; is this 
“trading with the enemy”? 

Let’s face the facts. 

About onc-thlrd of Hong Kong’s trade Is 
with China. In the first 11 months of 1050 
about $340,000,000 in trade went to China 
and about $144,000,000 to the United States. 
There are now about two and onc-half to 
three million Inhabitants of Hong Kong as 
compared with 600.000 In 1945. If that 
crowded little island, an outpost of demo¬ 
cratic civilization, is not permitted to con¬ 
duct legitimate trade, the consequent eco¬ 
nomic collapse and civil strife would make 
almost certain its conquest from within. It 
Is true that Russia is buying some rubber 
from the rubber producing countries, in¬ 
cluding some of the British Commonwealth 
countries. But the United States is taking 
eight times as much of the total world rub¬ 
ber production as Russia and 10 times what 
China purchased last year. 

Again 1 say, let’s face the facts. 
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Britain and America are not at war with 
China or Russia. Our policy is to avoid war 
with them. That is whnt our political lead¬ 
ers are constantly telling us and the rest of 
the world. We must assume that they are 
telling the truth. It is true that a few 
noisy fanatics, possibly some stock specu¬ 
lators who are worried about a peace .scare, 
and some strangely perverse folk with the 
gruesome faith that the atom bomb will 
solve the major problems of a turbulent 
world, actually think that a third world war 
Is imminent and inevitable, and even desir¬ 
able. But the American people don’t want 
another world war, and they do want their 
Government to avola such a war. 

All economic blockade of China would be 
a major act of war, an act which would as¬ 
sume that war with China, a world war. had 
begun. Our British partner does not believe 
that such a blockade could bo effective, and 
it would, of course, create more dlfflculties 
than it would solve. Would such a blockade 
try to prevent Indian cotton and Pakistan 
Jute and Indonesian rubber from getting to 
China’s ports? Would we sink Indian ships 
carrying goods and materials? Would such 
a blockade make China more cr less depend¬ 
ent upon Russia’s aid and support*? 


That Is what all the free peoples. Including 
the American people, desperately want. But 
we Americans must make our actions fit our 
words, or the Voice of America will be a 
monumental sham. 

Whatever we do. let’s stop talking nonsense 
about Britain trading with the enemy, and 
let’s try to use some of the common sense 
which wc are so sure we posses.s. 

Our propagandlst.s for a third world war 
and many self-deluded perfectionists are de¬ 
nouncing Britain’s so-called appeasement of 
China, particularly because Britain has 
recognized the Communist Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and has supported the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
Again I say, let’s face the facts, painful 
thou'-Th they be. The fact Is, much as we and 
Britain dislike it, that the Communist 
Chinese Government is In control, as far as 
any Chinese Government ever has been, of 
the mainland of China. America recognizes, 
as Britain recognizes, the governments of 
Russia: of Poland, whose United Nations rep¬ 
resentative is on our program; of other 
Russian satellite countries; of Yugoslavia, 
which boasts that its communism Is purer 
than the Russian brand; of Spain, Argen¬ 
tina, and other governments with an un¬ 
pleasant odor. Why not China? Diplo¬ 
matic recognition, as our British friends 
point out, does not mean approval, but 
simply means the recognition of a fact— 
even an unpleasant fact. 

Russia and her satellites, and some other 
nations we do not like or admire, are mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations, which Is a world 
organization embracing all kinds of nations, 
and not a defensive alliance such as the 
Atlantic Pact. If Russia and its satellites 
are members of the United Nations, why not 
Communist China? 

Our British partner has no Illusions about 
the Communists in China nor any hope that 
tomorrow, or next week, or next month, 
Communist China will become a democracy 
or will sever her present ties with Russia. 
But the British do believe—and I submit 
that we Americans should also believe—that 
In the long run there Is a chance that China 
will become less dependent on Russia and 
that her national interests In the future, as 
In the past, will keep her from becoming a 
vast Russian satellite without a life of her 
own—another Russian slave strte. Hard as 
it may be, we should try to take the long 
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Tl«w and not reiort or iucoumb to the elo- 
gana and oatchphraaea of our propagandlata 
for ivorkl war III. 

But the most unsorupuloua and the most 
mattclouB accusation by these propagandists 
is that the British are dragging their feet. 

Again I say, let’s face the facts. 

In proportion to her population—one- 
third of oura—Brltaln has today as many 
men In her armed forces combating or re¬ 
straining Communist aggression as has the 
United States. Her forces are lighting or 
are on guard at 19 points throughout 
the wortd. Anthony Bden has pointed out 
in the April Issue of Foreign Affairs that 
these British foroas are stretched in rela¬ 
tion to the availability of trained men and 
modern arms more tautly than those of any 
other country, ally, or enemy. The British 
were fighting In Malaya for 2 years before 
the Communist aggr^ion in Korea last 
June. Britain has had universal military 
training lor men Ig to 26 since 1947. We 
are still talking about it. The British peo¬ 
ple, for more than 10 years, have voluntarily 
submitted to a rationing system. In some re¬ 
spects severer today than ever before, un¬ 
known and perhaps even unbearable in this 
country. And why? To repair the awful 
damage of war, to enable tlmlr country to 
pay its own way, to meet its obligations, and 
to play its part in the defense of the freedom 
of mankind. One egg and 8 pence worth of 
meat a week. 

Who are dragging their feet? 

The results of this self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the British people 
should be reassuring to their friends and 
astounding to future historians. Our part¬ 
ner has achieved solvency at least for the 
moment. She has raised her inductrial pro¬ 
duction 60 percent and her exports 70 per¬ 
cent above the prewar level. Proportion¬ 
ately, she is doing at least as much as Amer¬ 
ica in meeting the menace of Soviet oom- 
munlam. 

Nor is this the whole story. It is much 
easier for a rich man to contribute 15 percent 
of his Income to worthy causes than it is for 
a man of modest means. In the one case 
there may be the sacrifice of some luxuries. 
In the other of bare necessities. The true 
test Lb how much a man is doing as com¬ 
pared with what he can do. 

Who are dragging their feet? 

Tou can’t expect a Republican like me to 
sing hosannas to the British Labor Party. 
Many of us Americans have grave doubts 
about the doctor’s prescription now being 
administered to the British people, but 1 
have not the slightest doubt that they will 
survive both the malady and the remedy. 
Moreover, we must admit, again in the spirit 
of fair play, that many of the measures 
adopted by the British Labor Government 
during the past 6 years would also have been 
adopted in substance by the Conservatives. 
And as regards the main problems of for¬ 
eign policy, the British people are united. 
As Winston Churchill remarked in the House 
of Commons on the eve of Prime Minister 
Attlee’s recent visit to America—“Here in 
Britain, and I doubt not throughout the 
British Empire and Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions, we always follow a very simple rule 
which has helped us in maintaining the 
safety of this country—the worse things get 
the more we stand together.” 

Armament is not enough to save the world. 
That Is one of the chief lessons from Asia. 
Our British partner knows that, and despite 
all the aaorlflcea and hardohips of her people. 
Great Britain and the other members of the 
Commonwealth are already making, under 
the Colombo plan, the most constructive 
and stateamanlike effort of our generation 
to preserve and to develop the democratic 
way of life in Asia. 

The Colombo plan, as you know. Is a com- 
prehensve 6-year program for economic 
development in South and South East Asia 


which was drawn up by seven nations of the 
Commonwealth—^Britain. Canada, Australia. 
New Zealand, Ceylon, India, and Pakistan. 
The plan was first proposed in January 1950. 
and after several other meetings was fi¬ 
nally announced last November. It covers 
an area of 670,000,000 people—one-quarter 
of the world’s population. Its aim is to put 
13,000,000 more acres under cultivation, to 
Increase grain production by 10 percent, and 
electricity generating capacity by 67 percent. 
The total 6-year cost is estimated at about 
$5,500,000,000. of which $24M)0.000,000 will be 
raised within the Commonwealth countries 
in AsU. exclusive of their sterling balances, 
and $8,300,000,000 will be raised by external 
financial aid. Including sterling releasee and 
outright gifts. Britain has already pledged 
$40,000,000, Including sterling releases of 
nearly $700,000,000 dollars, and will probably 
make an outright gift In the near future 
of $150,000,000. A central agency known as 
the Council for Technical Cooperation, has 
alreardy begun operations at its headquar¬ 
ters In Colombo. Ceylon. Representatives 
from other Asiatic countries such as Burma, 
Indonesia. Thailand and Indochina are 
working in close cooperation with the Com¬ 
monwealth countries. What have we done? 
We are appropriating about $35,000,000 for 
our point 4 program. 

Who are “dragg ng their feet’’? 

We could participate in the Colombo plan 
on a bilateral or a multilateral basis and 
contribute the balance neoeasary to achieve 
its goal. Or we could, In a spirit of partner¬ 
ship with the British Commonwealth, work 
out some feasible plan for dovetailing a 
greatly expanded point 4 program with the 
Colombo plan. What the American people 
must realize is the urgent need for such a 
great undertaking. The problems of Asia 
can't be solved by radio broadcasts, by drop¬ 
ping atomic bombs, or by letting hundreds 
of thoxisands of people starve to death be¬ 
cause American politicians are piqued by the 
failure of Indian politicians to agree at all 
times as to the best methods of preserving a 
free and democratic world. The magnificent 
American effort under the Marshall plan 
helped save Europe from communism and 
helped restore her war-damaged economy. 
In Asia, the Anglo-American partnership 
must work literally “from the ground up” to 
prevent hundreds of millions of human be¬ 
ings from sinking even lower in the scale of 
living and from beonmtng a prey to Commu¬ 
nist propaganda. Our British partner and 
her sister nations in the Commonwealth are 
leading the vray to meet the most pressing 
problems of Asia. What will we do? 

Perhaps we can get a suggestion from 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Tou will remember that President Monroe 
wrote to Jefferson asking his advice about the 
British suggestion for what later became 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. On October 
23, 1623, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote to Monroe as follows: 

“The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. • • • One 

nation, most of all, could disturb us in this 
proceeding; she now offers to lead, aid, and 
accompany us in it. By acceding to her 
proposition, we • • • bring her mighty 

weight into the scale of free government, and 
emancipate a continent at one stroke, which 
might otherwise linger long in doubt and 
difficulty. • • • With her on our side 

we need not fear the whole world.” 

“Emancipate a continent.” With our 
British partner we did emancipate the South 
American Continent from the menace of the 
holy alliance. In the last war the Anglo- 
American partnership emancipated the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. Together America and 
Britain, In these next few years, can emanci¬ 
pate the continent of Asia, Including per¬ 
haps even China. 


The skeptics and sooffert will again talk 
abort rat holes. But they are not the kind 
kind of people who will save their own 
country or the world from disaster. They 
do not know, or do not want to know, the 
facts of life in the year of our Lord 1961. 

What Britain and the other nations of the 
Commonwealth are dbing is not charity or 
a irere stopgap measure to feed people one 
year and let them starve the next, but a 
program of self-help which. In terms of the 
objects to be achieved and the needs which 
must be met, will cost very little. If we are 
willing In one form or another to play our 
part, it will cost us less than one-tenth— 
less than one-twentieth—of what we propose 
to spend on armament during the next 2 
years. Are we willing now, as Jefferson pro¬ 
posed long ago, to Join our British partner 
in the emancipation of a continent? Or 
shall we Americans drag our feet? 

We need not only a Voice of America but 
a voice to America—a voice which will tell 
us that the desperately hungry peoples of 
the world must have the means to earn their 
daily bread, that the starving masses of Asia 
cannot eat the Constitution, that noisy 
boasts of American democracy do not satisfy 
the empty bellies of children, that we can¬ 
not long enjoy a paradise inside of America 
with beU outside. 

The task will not be easy. We Americans 
will continue to be denounced as “greedy 
Imperialists.” We are finding that criticism 
a little hard to bear, because it’s not true 
and possibly because It was once tbe favorite 
epithet of many Americans when Britain 
alone was doing the thankless Jobs of the 
world. At any rate, our British friends can 
assure us that the first hundred years are 
the hardest. 

When you hear or read any more malicious 
nonsense about the British “dragging their 
feet,” I Buggej:t that you look at the record 
of yesterday as well as at the facts of today. 

Much as some Americans would like to for¬ 
get It, the record shows that. In the first 2 
years of the last World War, we were a men¬ 
tally confused and spiritually sick people. 
Our right-wing isolationists thought we 
could do business with Hitler, our left-wing 
Isolationists thought it was an “imperlsllst 
war” until Russia was attacked, and most 
Americans hardly knew what to think. Even 
after the invasion of Holland and Belgium 
and the slaughter of Rotterdam, even after 
the fall of France, even after the Battle of 
Britain, even while nearly the whole Euro¬ 
pean Continent writhed under the torture 
of German tyranny, even while the British 
Commonwealth stood utterly alone, even 
then both the candidates for the Presidency 
in the election of 1940, despite their obvious 
sympathies, deemed it politically necersnry 
to assure the people, in the most fervent 
terms, that the United States wo\i!d not 
enter the war “except in the case of attack.’’ 

And yet, tluoughout that dismal period 
of doubt and delay, the American people did 
slowly but surely come to realize their claiiger 
and their need of Britain for their very salva¬ 
tion. We knew, deep down, that if Britain 
were conquered, the very soul of westerii 
civilization would be gone forever. British 
courage gave us good cheer and strengthened 
our hearts. Dunkerque. Britain’s greatest 
defeat, helped us on the bard road to moral 
recovery. 6o did the Battle of BriUln, her 
greatest victory. The blitz helped. The 
fires of London rekindled the American 
conscience. 

Tea. we also did a magnificent Job. I 
simply suggest that we look at both tbe rec¬ 
ord of yesterday and the facts of today so 
that we can understand and appreciate tbe 
kind of partner we shall have in the long, 
bard days ahead. 

In the future, there will be world confer¬ 
ences, and many of them win fall. There wlU 
be all kinds of International formulas and 
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they will fade away. There will be glittering 
slogans and they will be forgotten. 

But if the American and the British peo¬ 
ples have faith in each other’s purpose, hope 
In each other's future, and charity toward 
each other’s shortcomings, then, as friends, 
as partners, and as allies, they can go for¬ 
ward together into the future, as far as the 
human eye can see, in dignity. In freedom, 
and, let us hope, in peace. 


Jefferton-Jackson Day Dinner Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MIS80UIU 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address was delivered by the 
Honorable John L. Sullivan, chairman of 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Com¬ 
mittee, at the National Guard Armory, 
Washington, D. C., on April 14. 1951: 

It Is for me a very great honor to welcome 
SO many real Democrats to the 1951 Jeffer¬ 
son-Jackson Day Dinner In Washington. We 
meet here on the day after the two hundred 
and eighth anniversary of the birth of one 
oi America’s greatest Presidents, Thomas 
Jefferson. He and Andrew Jackson—the 
other great President in whose memory we 
meet tonight—for more than 100 years have 
furnished a great part of the Inspiration, the 
courage, and the vision which has lighted the 
way for a greater America and a fur better 
world. 

It is a real thrill for a man from New 
Hampshire to see over 5,000 Democrats gath¬ 
ered under one roof. We don’t have Demo¬ 
cratic crowds quite this size in the Granite 
State. But we have Just as much enthusiasm 
and just as much courage. 

Before proceeding to introduce the dis¬ 
tinguished gue.sts at this head table there Is 
one thought that I would like to give this 
audience. 

For the past several months in the news- 
pajicrs, on the radio, and through all the 
media of communications, the American peo¬ 
ple have Witnessed a constant barrage of 
charges and countercharges Involving vary¬ 
ing derelictions of duty by Federal em¬ 
ployees and former employees. Some of these 
incidents have been dlsplen.sing and repug¬ 
nant to us nil. However large the organiza¬ 
tion of Government becomes, any deficiency 
of malfeasance In the discharge of a public 
trust by even the least of our public officials 
or employees is a matter of concern to us 
all. Insofar us such derelictions are proved, 
they must be punLshed, and the offenders 
removed from the Government, In public 
affairs, public self-criticism is the mark of 
a progressive, dynamic democracy. Today 
such self-criticism and searching examina¬ 
tion Is very properly being carried on at 
great lengths. Whenever It is motivated by 
a desire for Improvement it is all to the good. 

It would be w'ell, however, for us to culti¬ 
vate a sense of proportion, and to evaluate 
the relative Importance of these Incidents. 
We must remind ourselves and our friends 
of the truly great Issues which face the world 
today, of the truly great progress that has 
been achieved In the last few years tow^ard 
preventing the outbreak of world war III 
and preserving the peace of the world. We 
must do this frequently lest these issues that 
are of paraniouiit importance to us all, and 
which will determine the kind of world in 
which our children and our children’s chil¬ 


dren will live, become obscured In the minu¬ 
tiae of the moment. 

I ask you to turn your minds back 4 years 
to March 1947. At that time the most op¬ 
timistic among us felt that Greece had been 
lost to the free world, that Turkey was in 
dire Jeopardy, that Italy was ready to foil 
Into the hands of the Communists. Yugo¬ 
slavia was the brightest satellite In the Com¬ 
munist crown, and the future of freedom 
and democracy in Prance was most uncer¬ 
tain to say the best. What a difference has 
come over the face of Western Europe in 
these few short years because of changes in 
the viewpoint, in the hope of the people of 
those five countries. Great comfort and new 
courage was born to all the freedom-loving 
peoples on both sides of the iron curtain. 
This was not Just an accident. This new 
birth of freedom and hope from the Bos¬ 
porus to the English Channel In very large 
part was due to the vision, courage, deter¬ 
mination, and the leadership of the one man 
who, as head of the greatest nation in the 
free world today, bears the lion’s share of the 
responsibility of preserving freedom and de¬ 
mocracy wherever It now exists—our great 
President. Harry S. ’Truman. 

The Greek-Turkish-ald program, the Mar¬ 
shall plan and Its effective implementation 
through the Economic Cooperation Admin¬ 
istration, the North Atlantic Treaty with its 
mutual-defense-assistance program ore 
among the things which our President has 
achieved. ’These are the things which flow 
from the Truman doctrine. These are the 
things that restored hope in the world. 
They are the things that will be remembered 
in this world 100 years from tonight. 

America’s resolute resistance to the block¬ 
ade in Berlin and our defense of South Ko¬ 
rea in the face of cruel aggression prove once 
and for all that the champions of freedom 
can and do stand up and fight. 

Realizing what Korea is costing us in the 
lives of fine young men and the disruption 
of our economy, some people today question 
the wisdom of our decision to resist aggres¬ 
sion in Korea. There will never be any doubt 
in my mind that this decision was right. 

It so happens that I was in Europe when 
the North Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel. During those 48 hours in which our 
Government remained silent while going 
through the procedure of the last-resort 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, the 
confidence oi Western Ehiropeans in America 
melted like butter in the noonday sun. On 
all sides I was told that this was a repetition 
of our failure to follow through on the League 
of Nations after World War I. ’Tilings looked 
pretty grim. If the doubt In Atnerlca’b In¬ 
tegrity and re.solution had contlnlued for 
another week. Western Europe would have 
been lost to democracy for generations, and 
the cooperation we are now receiving from 
the Atlantic Pact nations could never have 
been achieved. 

However, 2 days after the Invasion of Ko¬ 
rea the President of the United States in a 
ringing statement announced our resistance 
to aggression in such clear and unmistak¬ 
able terms that people all over Western Eu¬ 
rope were lifted from the depths of despond¬ 
ency to the heights of hope. Well may that 
decision of the President of the United States 
be recorded by the historians of the twenty- 
first century as the turning point In the 
world conflict between the powers of evil and 
the friends of freedom. 

The people of America, knowing that the 
fate of civilization, that human freedom, and 
the dignity of man is at stake, will in my 
opinion support in 1962 the party that has 
waged for many long years such a heroic 
struggle against oppression and aggression, 
the party that has fought such an enlight¬ 
ened and courageous fight in behalf of all 
those things that make life worth the liv¬ 
ing, the party of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Woodrow Wilson. Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, and Harry S. ’Truman. 
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Conditionf in the Government 
Departments 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOUBl 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star of April 12, 1951, entitled “It 
Stinks—Clean It Up.“ 

This editorial has been sent to me by 
a number of people in my State indi¬ 
cating that it has made a profound im¬ 
pression. They ask: Cannot Congress 
do something constructive about the 
deplorable conditions existing in the 
executive branch of our Government, 
as shown here? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Stinks—Clean It Up 

The furor over dismissal of General Mac- 
Artbur should not obscure what is. if any¬ 
thing. an even more serious matter. 

It is the gross political maneuvering, the 
wire pulling, the use of influence In dlpsens- 
Ing Jobs and favors, the confusion, the Ineffi¬ 
ciency. and the waste that dominate far too 
much of the Washington scene right up to 
the top. It Is the evidence of the exceed¬ 
ingly low standards of conduct that govern 
a good section of the Nation’s public life 
today. 

And this at a time when people are be¬ 
ing called upon to labor and to sacrifice, to 
support the program of mobilization and de¬ 
fense, and to be on their guard against any 
complacency or let-down at a time of stress 
when the Nation’s security is gravely 
endangered. 

The American people are ready to do their 
full part In mobilization and the rest. They 
are not ready to tolerate the mismanagement 
and the rottenness that are presently being 
laid out belore their eyes. 

For added to the exixisures by the Ful- 
bright committee investigating the RFC, the 
Kelauver committee Investigating the un¬ 
derworld and Its political links in the big 
cities, the revelations of influence peddling, 
and the work of the 5-perccnters along with 
the scandals in the handling of surplus war 
materials—added to all that is the amazing 
account of former Gov. M. E. Thompson, of 
Georgia, and his experience with the Job 
business in Washington. 

Here was a Itjyal Democrat with a fine rec¬ 
ord of public service who presumably was 
being r.'xlled in to take over a responsible 
position with the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Although he was not hard up for a Govern¬ 
ment Job, Thompson responded with a feel¬ 
ing of partiotic duty. 

To his consternation he found on reporting 
to the OPS that he couldn’t be seen by Di- 
re^tor DiSulle but instead must report to 
the office of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. That political agency evidently was 
serving as the clearinghouse for important 
Jobs and the proper official agencies were 
being short-circuited. But after his discov¬ 
ery that another man was being considered 
for the same Job, Thompson agreed to a 
reshuffle of his supposed duties and then 
waited for a call to take over. 

He waited till the patience of any con¬ 
scientious man would have been exhausted. 
He was being paid his salary and (53.48 a 
day for expenses—yet for 12 weeks had never 
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been consulted or called upon for any offl- 
clal work. His response was to resign and 
expose the whole mess, denouncing the "de¬ 
plorable conditions In the national admin¬ 
istration" that make party loyalty and pa¬ 
triotism Impossible at the same time, and 
declaring there "are thousands upon thou¬ 
sands" of job holders on the Federal payrolls 
In Washington and throughout the coun¬ 
try who "are rendering no service." 

There in the whole shameful record Is the 
grave situation that confronts the American 
people In a time of stress. It’s a call for Na¬ 
tion-wide protest and a demand for correc¬ 
tion—if it can be had under the conditions 
that exist today. In time, if not soon, it 
will be had. For public indignation will 
mount imtll a clean-up has been achieved In 
the name both of decency and the Nation's 
well-being. 


Public Acclaim for MacArthur—Public 
Disgust for Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CAUFORNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, the 
interests of the American people and the 
United States have once again been sub¬ 
ordinated to the scheming machinations 
of foreign interests, and Anglophile 
Americans, led by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and President Truman, 
and a great American patriot and mili¬ 
tary leader, Qen. Douglas MacArthur, 
has been purged from his command. 

What manner of administration do we 
have in America today? Who are these 
men in the highest positions in the land 
serving? Have they forgotten their 
oath of office, which pledges them to rep¬ 
resent the people of the United States? 
Have they ever heard of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and the American 
Revolution which established the sov¬ 
ereignty of the United States? 

General MacArthur had the courage 
as an American citizen and as a profes¬ 
sional soldier to face facts realistically 
in this period of world crisis, and to re¬ 
port bluntly to his Government and to 
the American people that the time has 
come to end this state of *‘war which is 
not war" in Korea, and either attack the 
enemy at every point or withdraw. 

For his patriotic stand General Mac¬ 
Arthur has been dismissed. He has been 
dismissed because of criticism from a 
foreign nation, a nation whose first con¬ 
sideration is its own self-interests and 
now how many American boys are spill¬ 
ing their blood on Korean soil. 

The people of America are outraged 
at this latest Tniman blunder, a blun¬ 
der which may cost far more than any¬ 
one can today estimate in American 
lives and resources. At a time when the 
administration has again and again 
stressed the need for unity in our land, 
Mr. Truman has again demonstrated his 
elephantine tact by the removal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, the most effective ac¬ 


tion he could possibly have taken at this 
time to create Nation-wide disunity in 
our land. 

Wires are pouring into Washington 
demanding the removal of Truman and 
Acheson without further delay. Cer¬ 
tainly there can no longer be any doubt 
that President Truman is not capable of 
holding the high office to which he was, 
unfortunately, elected. The wave of in¬ 
dignation sweeping this country is with¬ 
out precedent. Never in history have 
the people demanded the removal of a 
President and a Secretary of State as 
they are today demanding the removal 
of Truman and Acheson. 

More than 6 months ago I demanded 
the Impeachment of Truman and Ache¬ 
son in response to the urgent requests 
for such action from citizens in all parts 
of the Nation. Today I believe this ac¬ 
tion is still needed for the good of the 
United States. 

If Mr. Truman wants unity in Amer¬ 
ica and is willing to make a patriotic 
sacrifice in the best Interests of his 
country, he would resign from the office 
where he has failed so miserably and at 
so great a cost to the United States. 

This Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to Douglas MacArthur. a brilliant mili¬ 
tary strategist, a good American. His 
name will be honored in the history of 
his country. Those who would humili¬ 
ate and defile him will be remembered 
for their Infamy. 


MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST VinCINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "V^ho’s President?" from the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News 
of April 13.1951. 

There being no f bjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who’s President? 

Most sober, thinking per8on.s, regardiosb of 
their political affiliation, subscribe to the 
statement that In view of all of the circum¬ 
stances President Truman had no other 
course than to relieve General MacArthur 
of his command. 

General MacArthur has been a good soldier, 
but apparently either ho or his advisers—or 
both—believe that he, MacArthur, had be¬ 
come more important than the office of the 
President of the United States. The Ameri¬ 
can people, as much as they may admire 
MacArthur as a military man, did not elect 
him President, They, or a majority of them 
at least, elected Harry Truman President of 
the United States. 

It makes little difference whether one be¬ 
lieves that Harry Truman Is a great President 
or an Indifferent President. The real thing 
to remember Is that throughout all of the 
years of our Republic's life it has been found 


that It was not safe to permit the military to 
run the Nation. In fact, our Founding 
Fathers made considerable effort to avoid this 
situation and their fears were well based in 
historical fact. 

General MacArthur has no more right to 
address a joint session of Congress than any 
other general who has been relieved of his 
command. Obviously, his address could be 
nothing more than a defense of his actions 
as commanding officer of the Far East and 
If he wishes to defend that action he, no 
doubt, will be given ample opportunity to 
do BO by the Republican Party that at long 
last has found a candidate to run for the 
Presidency. 

General MacArthur has a perfect right to 
run for the Presidency of the United States. 
That right. If not opportunity, Is available 
to any American cltlxen, but he doesn't have 
the right as commander of a military force 
to take over the duties of the President of 
the United States. And that Is exactly what 
he has been trying to do—and doing in some 
respect—for the past several years. He has 
violated almost all of the rules laid down by 
the Government for the military even to the 
extent of using the military wires to funnel 
some of his "messages" to such sympathetic 
organizations as the Chicago Tribune and 
other comparable publications. Instead of 
informing his Commander in Chief, President 
Truman, of his actions In many cases, as 
MacArthur demanded his subordinates do, 
he communicated directly with Joe Mabun, 
the Republican .cader In Congress. 

So, the issue has been joined. General 
MacArthur must come home and we certainly 
hope he runs for the office of President of 
the United States. Several years ago he dab¬ 
bled with the idea and figuratively speaking 
"puked his toe In the water" In one of the 
Midwestern States’ primaries. He failed to 
finish In the money, to use a phrase. Per¬ 
haps he will fare better the next time—and 
the next time in 1952 because he is the dar¬ 
ling of the Chicago Tribune and Its vast net¬ 
work of propaganda. 

But the important thing Is that In 1052 
MacArthur will be running as a private citi¬ 
zen for the Presidency and not In the dual 
role of commander In chief of our far east¬ 
ern forces ns well ns a self-appointed king 
above the Presidency which Is, of course, the 
highest gift In the hands of the American 
people. 

We do not pretend to have any Informa¬ 
tion relative to the consequences of peace in 
Korea In view of the MacArthur ouster. 
Neither do we assume to pass upon the man¬ 
ner In which MacArthur had to be removed. 
We do insist that In view of the repeated 
acts of defiance to the authority of the Pres¬ 
idency, however, that the only criticism that 
President Truman justifiably should face Is 
the criticism of waiting too long. 

There was a feeling prior to Wednesday 
amongst many people that MacArthur was 
too powerful for the President of the United 
States to either discipline or remove. 

There was feeling among some of the 
MacArthur military clique—and that clique 
was and Is large within the mUltary—that 
MacArthur was more Important than the 
President. There Is a feeling amongst the 
military too—that part of the military which 
Is by far the most substantial part, that 
MacArthur was bad for the Armed Forces 
Establishment in that he took the attitude 
that whatever he did was right—regardless— 
while the same thing done by another might 
well bring on a reprimand or a court martial. 

Yes, we hope that MacArthur Is the Re¬ 
publican nominee for the Presidency. That 
will put the Issue where It belongs—on the 
soap boxes—and take it out of the military 
where It never did belong but where too 
much of Mac Arthur's public relations have 
been for far too long. 
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Reiolution of the City Council of the City 
of Allegan, Mich. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith a resolution 
adopted by the city council of my home 
town of Allegan, Mich., together with the 
letter which accompanied It: 

City of Allegan, 
Allegan, Mich,, April 13. 1951. 
Hon, Clare E. Hoppman, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D C. 

De\r Sir: This community, like the rest 
of the Nation, Is stunned by the recent action 
of the President in the dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The enclosed resolution expresses the feel¬ 
ing of the city council. I sincerely hope 
you will make those feelings known to the 
Congress. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 

P. H. Bfaitvais. 

City Manager, 

"Whereas It Is the Judgment of the City 
Council of the City of Allegan. Allegan 
County. Mich., that — 

"1. Shortly after the ces<?atlon of ho.stUl- 
ties In World Win II it became apparent to 
most intelligent people that the Communist 
government of Russia had dedicated Itself to 
the expansion of Communism and the de¬ 
struction of the free nations of the world. 

"2. Despite the necessity of opposing com¬ 
munism by the use of all reasonable and 
available means and forces In the best Inter¬ 
est and security of the United States, Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson did, contrary to our welfare and 
security, aid and abet communism in China 
and withheld material aid and support from 
NiUioiuilist China. 

"3. President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son did, precedent to June of 1950. contrary 
to a legislative enactment ol the Congre.ss of 
the United States, w'lth apparent Intent to 
circumvent and evade the will of Congress, 
arbitrarily and willfully refuse to advance to 
the Government of the Republic of Korea 
upwards of ten billions of dollars, appropri¬ 
ated by the Congress for the delcnae of said 
republic against a possible attack by the 
Cc)mmunl.sts of North Korea. 

"4. By reason of the direct aid given to Red 
China and the refUvSal of our State Depart¬ 
ment to render aid to Nationalist Chinn, and 
the refusal to advance the moneys appropri¬ 
ated by the Congress for the defense of South 
Korea, the Communists of North Korea w^ro 
enabled to, and did, In June of 1950, launch a 
successful Invasion of South Korea, and In 
which they were later fortified and assisted 
by Red Chinese armies. 

"5. Immediately thereafter President Tru¬ 
man did, contrary to his constitutional au¬ 
thority, engage these United States in a war, 
under the guise and pretext that he was act¬ 
ing under authority of the United Nations 
and engaging solely in a police action. 

"6. Having Involved this Nation Illegally 
In a war In Korea, the President and the 
Secretary of State did, In contradiction to 
the security and welfare of the Armed Forces 
committed to action in Korea and under his 


command, arbitrarily refuse authority to 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur to— 

"(a) Bomb the staging areas and sources 
of supply for the Communist hordes, located 
across the Korean border in Manchuria. 

*‘(b) Blockade the coast of Red China so 
aa to prevent the shipment of supplies and 
war materiel to Red China. 

"(c) Use the armies of Nationalist China 
stationed on Formosa. 

"(d) Equip and arm an estimated 500,000 
South Koreans, able, willing, and anxious to 
fight. 

"7. By reason of the foregoing acts and 
policies, thousands of our American men 
have now become casualties of war, to be 
followed by untold thousands. 

"8. General MacArthur did, from bitter ex¬ 
perience and first-hand knowledge in the in¬ 
terest of those fighting under him and for 
the ultimate security of this Nation, properly 
and openly publicize his request for au¬ 
thority to wage a war as it should be waged, 
successfully. 

"9. President Truman did, we believe at the 
instigation of Secretary Acheson and by rea¬ 
son of the Influence exerted by the British 
Foreign Office, without Justification and con¬ 
trary to the welfare and security of this na¬ 
tion. which he has sworn to defend, sum¬ 
marily remove General MacArthur from his 
position of command In the Asiatic theater. 

"10. General MacArthur has, insofar us it 
was within his power to do so, acted in the 
best interest of those serving under his com¬ 
mand and this Nation, and President Tru¬ 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson are 
guilty of gross neglect and Incompetence in 
office and the usurpation of authority to the 
detriment of and danger to the United 
States. 

"Therefore the city council of the city of 
Allegan, Allegan County, State of Michigan, 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to institute an investigation, and if 
the finding warrant carry out proceedings 
appropriate to Impeach and remove from 
office the President of the United States. Mr. 
Harry S, Truman, and the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, as we firmly believe such 
action is necessary for the safety, security, 
and future welfare of this nation.” 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true 
and correct copy c f a resolution made and 
unanimously adopted by the city council of 
the city of Allegan. Allegan County, Mich., 
at a special meeting thereof held on the 
12th day of April A. D. 1951. 

P. H. Dlauvaib, 

City Clerk. 


The President Should Be Supported 

EXTENSION CP REMARKS 


HON. PAULC. JONES 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
ns an answer to some of those critics who 
have condemned the President for his 
recent action in relievins General Mac¬ 
Arthur, I have requested permission to 
extend in the Appendix an editorial 
written by Kent Wilson, editor of the 
Missouri Cash-Book, one of the leading 
newspapers of southeast Missouri. 

While this editor does not at all times 
see eye-to-eye with President Truman, 
and has from time to time been critical 
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of this administration, I believe that in 
this editorial he has pointed out the 
fallacy of the argument being used by 
those who are seeking to use this inci¬ 
dent as a rallying point for a political 
campaign issue in 1952. While, of 
course, I have received a few—less than 
a dozen—telegrams and letters con- 
demning the President, it is interesting 
to note that most of the communications 
have come from those who have been 
most critical of everything that this ad¬ 
ministration has done. 

In addition to the letters of condem¬ 
nation, I have also received messages 
supporting the President. Typical of 
these is a letter which states: 

I waiit to express to you my support of the 
President In his decision to dismiss General 
MacArthur and I urge you to use your In¬ 
fluence in his behalf. 

In my opinion MacArthur should have 
been released from his command long ago. 
A man who causes disunity in these times 
when unity of purpose is essential and who 
puts his personal ambitions before his coun¬ 
try and who believes himself to be bigger 
than his Government has no business being 
in a place of authority be he general or 
private. 

No doubt the action will arouse a storm 
of controversy and much abuse will be 
heaped upon the President, but I think he 
has proved himself to be of great moral 
stature and has shown that he Is a man ot 
unbounded courage in making this decision 
unci I believe he should be supported. 

Herewith follows the editorial from the 
Missouri Cash-Book: 

The following editorial was written Mon¬ 
day night, some 24 hours prior to Gen. Doug- 
la.s MacArthur’s dismissal from all his mili¬ 
tary commands, which is concrete evidence 
that this paper endorses President Truman’s 
action. 

If the editor was in President Truman’s 
shoes. General MacArthur would have a gag 
shoved Into his big mouth and retired to 
public life where he rould hobnob with the 
Republican congressional leaders and tear 
loose on our administration to his heart's 
content, and we wouldn’t fear the results. 
These Republicans who have suddenly be¬ 
come so hopeful of the discord he would 
cause In an open fight on our foreign pol¬ 
icies should he be retired, would be sorely 
disappointed. They do not know the public 
pulse. 

The general has been more of an actor in 
recent years than a soldier, boiling over with 
ego. ’i’he editor of this paper has never 
talked with a veteran of either of the two 
last world wars who had a good word for 
him, and they arc too patriotic ever to be 
swayed by any of his arguments. 

MacArthur should at least be relieved of 
any authority outside of Japan. We at one 
time thought he was a great soldier, but re¬ 
cent events cause us to doubt this. The 
Christian Science Monitor says, "A number 
of GI’s remember ruefully that the five-star 
general was sure the Communist Chinese 
would not intervene when he spread his 
troops widely over North Korea, where they 
took one of the worst defeats in American 
military history." 

To cover up his failures to date in the 
present strife, MacArthur is strongly demand¬ 
ing that the Chinese Nationalists be urged 
and aided to Invade China. Those who are 
in a position to know state that China is 
prepared for such an attack and that when 
it happens we will be momentarily thrust 
into world war III. It does not require a 
military genius to know that such a move 
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would not “take the pressure off American 
troops in Korea” as the live-star general says, 
but would bring Russia Into the conflict, 
first by aid of an adequate air and submarine 
force furnished by Russia which would ren¬ 
der our present position untenable. Fur¬ 
ther, Russia will never sit idly by whenever 
the defeat of China by the United States 
appears ever probable. 

MacArthur loses sight of another great 
danger, and that is the mobillssatlon of Rus¬ 
sian divisions in great number 4n East Ger¬ 
many and at several other points in Europe. 
Should wo be drawn into a war with China. 
Just what would happen if we were forced 
simultaneously to wage war both in Asia and 
Europe now? 

We believe that the administration's pres¬ 
ent policy is to avoid another world conflict 
by a delaying action, the ptirpose being in 
the interim to use every available means 
to effect a peace agreement, In order to 
gain 2 or 3 years to get adequately prepared 
for defense, if not aggression. 

We firmly believe that the ambition of 
Taft for the presidency far exceeds his love 
of country, and if we should be suddenly 
rushed Into another world war the responsi¬ 
bility will rest upon the shoulders of the 
Tafts and the MacArthurs. 


knows which side in the far-eastern dispute 
It wants to be on. Certainly American sol¬ 
diers have little business fighting in Korea 
if Britain has for its long-range goal a series 
of lucrative concessions to Red China. 

This newspaper has no use for the Anglo¬ 
phobic attitude of some publications, but it 
can recognize the odor of skunk when it de¬ 
tects it. And that is precisely the smell con¬ 
nected with the latest policy statement of the 
British Socialist Government—strong enough 
to turn stomachs thousands of miles away. 

Kicking General MacArthur out of com¬ 
mand was bad enough. Offering to give 
Communist China all that it could conceiv¬ 
ably want constitutes an act of lunacy, and 
betrayal. 


MacArthor 


EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VISGINU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 


The Atlanta Constitution: “There Is Just 
one issue: Who is going to give the orders 
and who Is the supreme authority? Is it 
a general serving in a nation's army, or the 
government of the nation? General Mac¬ 
Arthur is a great general and a great man. 
But his country is greater than he. What¬ 
ever the sacrifloe or loss of face or dangers 
incurred by his dismissal, they must be met. 
To do otherwise would be to destroy the 
authority of the Government of our country.” 

The Baltimore (morning) Sun: ‘‘The cor¬ 
rect decision, so far as can be Judged now, 
would be to continue the course which Mr. 
Truman has done his uncertain best to Jus¬ 
tify. If we are to fight the hordes of Russia 
and China and their satellites it is surely 
better to fight them with allies at our side 
to help us than to go it alone. If we delib¬ 
erately start to fight them in Asia we shall 
almost certainly be alone.” 

The Wall Street Journal: ‘‘Given the sit¬ 
uation as it stood, it is difficult to see how 
President Truman could have done other 
than he did in dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. That is true regardless of how much 
provocation General MacArthur had for act¬ 
ing as he did act. Indeed, he must have 
known that he would be dismissed and 
thought that he would accomplish some¬ 
thing by forcing the President’s hand.” 

The Dayton Journal -Herald: "Let there be 
no mistake about it, the President was Justi- 
fled in removing MacArthur. The general 
has been repeatedly insubordinate, and in¬ 
subordinate in a way which threatened the 
success of the country’s foreign policy. That 
h'» got away with it so long is not a tribute to 
Mr. Truman’s patience, for no strong Presi¬ 
dent up to his Job could be patient in that 
way. Rather it is a disclosure of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s futility.” 

The Charlotte Observer: ''Since General 
MacArthur had demonstrated by his persis¬ 
tent public statements that he would not 
abide by the directives of his superiors, there 
was nothing left for the President to do but 
to relieve him of his commands, regardless of 
who was right or wrong or errors had been 
responsible for the developed intolerable 
situation.” 

The Louisville Courier Journal: "This 
would be the worst of all times for a field 
commander to dictate the foreign policy of 
the United States. That is what MacArthur 
showed himself determined to do, in spite of 
repeated and speclflc orders from Washing¬ 
ton. The Korean conflict cannot be isolated 
from the rest of the world. An action by an 
American general there could bring a hail of 
atom bombs on the roofs of a dozen Ameri¬ 
can cities. • • • So President Truman 

took the inevitable step.” 

The Roanoke Times: “It was clearly 
within the President’s power and authority 
to dismiss a general who had repeatedly de¬ 
fied instructions • • *. The bitter con¬ 

troversy that is in prospect over the affair 
cannot be helpful and will, on the contrary, 
be most unfortunate if not actually disas¬ 
trous.” 


Abate of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ZALESN. ECTON 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in¬ 
teresting and intelligently written letter 
addressed to the editor of the Seattle 


Attitude of Great Britain Toward 
Commnniit Qiina 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY C.DWORSHAK 

or mAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled "The British Solution.” 
which recently appeared in the Idaho 
Statesman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The British Solution 

The reported British demand for a major 
sellout to Communist China, coming at the 
same time as the MacArthur dismissal, puts 
a fitting climax on a comedy of errors. Only 
It's really not so funny. 

All that the British foreign oflBce has in 
mind is turning over Formosa to the Peiping 
bandits (which would mean wholesale 
slaughter of thousands of Chlang Kai-shek’s 
followers) and allowing Mao TZe-tung a full 
voice in formulating a Japanese peace treaty. 
Next step, logicaUy, would be to admit Red 
China to the United Nations. 

Surely no more craven and unprincipled 
suggestion has ever passed from one govern¬ 
ment to another. Its acceptance would once 
and for all scuttle any hope that the United 
Nations can be made an Instrument to en¬ 
force world peace (a pretty dim hope at pres¬ 
ent) and its reward for brutality would turn 
into bitter mockery the sacrifices in lives 
which have been made. 

The mere suggestion that the Communist 
rulers of China should have the least word 
In drawing up a peace treaty with Japan— 
a nation where Douglas MacArthur worked 
mightily to destroy Communist Influence— 
Is an Insult to the people of the United 
States. What the men who fought from 
Guadalcanal to Okinawa would think of any 
such concession could not be printed. 

Obviously the time has come for the 
United States to ask Britain bluntly If it 


Mr. KILGMDRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the round¬ 
up of editorial comment on the dismissal 
of General MacArthur which appeared 
In the Charleston, W. Va.. Gazette of 
April 14, 1951. 

The Charleston Gazette’s own front¬ 
page editorial on this subject on April 
12, entitled ‘‘Battlefield Courage: Mac¬ 
Arthur Was Dismissed for Doing What 
He Himself Wouldn’t Tolerate," was 
printed in the Appendix of the Record on 
April 13. upon the request of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague the junior Sena¬ 
tor from West Virginia IMr. Neely! . 

There being no objection, the compen¬ 
dium was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Truman Bight in Fume MacArthur, 

OUTBTAlfDINO SOXTOBlAUSTS DBCIDS 

Bober opinion of most of the Nation’s out¬ 
standing newspapers reflect the editorial view 
that President Truman followed the only 
course left him In dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Here are excerpts from editorials written 
after studied reflection In the case: 

The New York Times: “Policy with respect 
to the conduct of a war cannot be made in 
two places. Under the American system, and 
specifically under the American Constitution, 
policy is made by the President of the United 
States. The policy chosen may prove in any 
given case to be wise or unwise; it may re¬ 
quire a fundamental change on the basis of 
experience; but the Constitution puts the 
making of policy in the civilian hands of 
the Chief Executive, and It is the clear duty 
of the military to express its doubts or its 
dissent through proper military channels 
and not in public debate. We have no doubt, 
therefore, that the President acted properly.” 

The Christian Science Monitor: “The sit¬ 
uation had become such that the United 
States was speaking with two voices on na¬ 
tional policy and military measures. More¬ 
over, the UN commander in Korea was evi¬ 
dently not in sympathy with UN alms there— 
poorly defined as they are. The situation 
could be cleared up only by a decision on 
one Bide or the other. Unless the basic 
policies of the United States and the United 
Nations were to be overturned. It became 
necessary for General MacArthur to conform, 
to resign, or be removed.” 
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Times, by a citizen of the State of Wash¬ 
ington. and published in April 6, 1951, 
issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Who Is Responsible? 

Editor, the Times: 

Oroes abuse oi American freedom is a na¬ 
tional danger. Liberty under law Is the 
foundation of durable democratic govern¬ 
ment. It means that each person is free 
within the circle of his own right. Law 
seeks prevention of injury and would do 
Justice to those who suffer harm. 

Lamentably, liberty is abused by men of 
all stations. Even governments pervert their 
purpose to preserve order and Justice; they 
enact unjust laws and adopt sinister policies. 
Legislatures stop clocks despite time limit; 
courts validate such glaring law evasion. 

Pressure groups, factions, lobbies, power¬ 
ful individuals abuse liberty in pursuit of 
selflsh ends. Mon alone or in gangs commit 
atrocious murders. Thieves, cheats, frauds, 
and racketeers abound. Gambling and vice 
flourish. Bribery and perjury may soon be¬ 
come popular habits. 

Evil men congregate in cities to feast off 
the gullibility of others. Criminals from 
abroad live here as princely Jackals. Organ¬ 
ized crime is rife, the Communist dastardly 
contrives treason against our whole system 
of liberty, while cynically invoking protec¬ 
tion of the liberty he would destroy. On 
the other hand Idealists fear to defend lib¬ 
erty lest they abridge it. 

Contributing to delinquency is the good 
citizen's disregard of civic duty, his own re- 
lusal to obey the law because It is the law, 
his fatal undervaluation of priceless lawful 
liberty. Laws must be enforced; if en¬ 
forced, fewer would be necessary. 

Constitutional democracy, if neglected or 
abused, quickly decays. But fortunately It 
carries within itself recurring strength 
through the supreme right of self-rule at 
the ballot box. This right must be reveled 
and nil citizens alerted to evils which corrupt 
or endanger the Republic. 

If we do not rule ourselves, others will. 
There Is no escape from the rule. The 
duty to vote for competent men and to 
administer impartial government Is a duty 
of stern realism, for government Is what we 
make It. not a self-executing Ideal. 

Hard-headed men, who flinch not from 
corrective action, must take the helm of 
state. A republic rich In purse taut poor in 
character is foredoomed. 

Who then is responsible for what is wrong 
in this free country? The citizens—you and 
I—are responsible. Our hope lies not In 
sporadic reform but in n sustained national 
revival of personal rectitude. 

Austin E. Griffiths. 


Proposed Freezing of Farm Parity Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Unjust to the Parmer,” pub¬ 
lished in the Greenville (S. C.) News 
on April 11, 1951. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Unjust to the Farmer 

Senator Matbank uses vigorously emphatic 
language in his expressed determination to 
oppose the proposed plan to freeze farm 
parity prices as a way of curbing food-price 
rises. 

But we think not only farmers, but most 
other citizens who endeavor to think this 
matter through, will agree that his position 
is sound and logical. 

The calculated parity price for farm prod¬ 
ucts. of course, rises when the things the 
farmer has to buy rise In price; and so the 
brilliant idea has occurred to some of our 
controllers to decree that what was parity 
last January, must continue to be parity 
no matter what other prices do, subjecting 
farm products to celling price orders at 
that level. 

Any such action would destroy the whole 
theory of parity prices for farmers, and 
might as well be accompanied by total 
elimination of all legal and other concep¬ 
tions of parity, along with an arbitrary cell¬ 
ing on all these prices at a level no higher 
than the parity figure of last Jrnuary. 

Let It be kept in mind that the concep¬ 
tion of parity for farm products is cs.sen- 
tlally a price relationship. It grows out of 
calculations that in order to be on a bal¬ 
anced price relationship with the rest of 
the economy, the farmer should receive 
prices for his products which bear the same 
relationship to prices of other goods as they 
bore during a former period regarded as a 
normal economic time. And it Is obvious, 
of course, that if the prices of other goods 
rise, the farmer's calculated parity must rise 
also if there is to continue to be that same 
balanced price relationship. 

There may bo argument as to whether or 
not this Is the most accurate means of fig¬ 
uring how the farmer ough'- to stand in 
price matters on an equitable basis with 
the rest of the economy, but we don’t believe 
any of the critics, e\en, have suggested what 
he regarded as a fairer formula for this pur¬ 
pose. The Government, of course, does not 
guarantee farmers parity prices, but the 
whole theory of this policy Is that It is de¬ 
sirable from the standpoint of fairness that 
the farmer receive as much as parity 
prices, and the Government gives him some 
help in the effort to do so by granting com¬ 
modity loans at some figure below parity. 

The issue now is that the price control law 
does not permit a celling to be placed on 
these farm commodities until and unless 
they reach parity prices. And that certain¬ 
ly seems a fair and logical proposition, so 
long ns it is held as a public policy that it 
is only equitable that the farmer should re¬ 
ceive as much as parity for his goods. 

It should be obvious that if other goods 
rise in price and the farmer’s so-called par¬ 
ity is not permitted to rise beyond an arbi¬ 
trarily designated figure of some months ago, 
his price cease to be parity and the term 
becomes meaningless. 

And it ought to be clear that farm par¬ 
ity prices will not rise unless other prices 
rise. The way to keep parity down is to 
keep the other prices down, since they are 
the basic cause of the rise and fall of parity. 

One might pertinently ask the question: Is 
It in any way fair to the farmer to allow 
price rises in other goods, yet prevent him 
from receiving, even if the market offers it, 
a price that would maintain an equitable 
relationship with the things he must buy? 

As a matter of fact, the greater part of 
the farm products from which foods ara 
made still sell below the calculated parity. 
To fix a celling at what parity was a few 
months ago, would thus not probably at this 
time reduce the price of many or any of them. 


And unless our controllers, who say they are 
going to keep other prices from rising, really 
think other prices are going up considerably 
more, how can they claim that this proposed 
step would be of any real value'«> 

Senator Maybank has spoken forthrightly 
on this issue. His words are worth reading 
again. Noting that farmers’ Income has 
shrunk $6,000,000,000 since 1948, he added: 
‘'There has been an outrageous campaign 
to deceive and fool the people of the United 
States, to have them believe that parity 
prices are largely responsible for inflation.” 

And that is well said, we think. 


The Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSIOII OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Another Tragic Error,” published 
in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick on April 
12. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Another Tragic Error 

Add another tragic error to the tragic ca¬ 
reer of a little man trying to fill a big Job 
with a Jocular grin and an Inflated ego as 
his only assets. 

For the ousting of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur by the temporary resident of the 
White House is, to the average citizen at 
least, nothing .short of a tragic error. 

It removes from the active military scene 
at a time of great national peril one of this 
Nation’s outstanding soldiers and a man 
whose years of experience have schooled him 
in far-eastern problems to a far greater de¬ 
gree than the cumulative total of all the 
political demagogues In Washington. That, 
in Itself, is tragedy enough. 

But more tragic than the ousting of a 
military commander, though he be one of 
tried and proven ability, Is the Implied deter¬ 
mination of the socialistic nitwits to con¬ 
tinue the hesitant and wavering policy in the 
Far East—a policy that already has gotten 
us into one of the sorriest messes In which 
this Nation ever has found itself; a policy 
that has cost us upward of 60.000 casualties 
in Korea with the end nowhere in sight. 

General MacArthur was fired for insubor¬ 
dination, so the little man said. Techni¬ 
cally. that may be true. But to the average 
citizen he was sacrificed on the altar of 
appeasement because he dared raise his voice 
against the futility of waging a war in which 
his hands were tied and his movements re¬ 
stricted. while his enemy was given privileged 
sanctuary and was free to use every means at 
his command to deal out death and destruc¬ 
tion. 

The ouster of the heroic commander was 
received with cheers in the capitals of Brit¬ 
ain. France, India, and some other nations 
allied with the United States in the Korean 
struggle. And well It might. For theirs has 
been a puny contribution to the common 
fight against communism. They consistently 
have sought to appease Red China and have 
been gunning for months for Mac Arthur’s 
scalp because he dared appraise the situa¬ 
tion In Its true light. 

But in the cities, the towns, and the rural 
areas of America, there was no cheering. 
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For herein reside the familiee of those 60.000 
brave youths who already have been eao- 
rittoed on bloody Korean fields, and the addi¬ 
tional 250.000 youths now waging a heroic 
but apparently futile struggle 6.000 miles 
from home. 

It was for these brave youths that Qeneral 
MacAithur dared speak out. His was a voice 
crying In the wilderness for the troops, the 
facilities and the freedom of movement nec¬ 
essary to avoid useless sacrifice and to win 
the war for freemen everywhere. But his 
voice was drowned out by the pussyfooters 
and wishful thinkers who still believe you 
can compromise and negotiate with interna¬ 
tional communism. 

General MacArthur’s ouster removes a 
pillar of strength from the free world's far 
eastern defense. And It still fails to solve 
the primary question of how to end the 
fighting in Korea without advantage to Com¬ 
munist China and its master, Soviet Russia. 

This is the question in which all America 
Is vitally interested. And the man in the 
White House wUl be held strictly accountable 
to the American people for the answer. 
The outlook is fraught with fear. For It was 
disastrous leadership and bungling policy 
that led us down the road to bloody Korea. 
That leadership and that policy still are 
with us. 

It Is difficult to see how the firing of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur brings us any closer to win¬ 
ning or ending the war in Korea. But for 
the sake of those brave youths on the fight¬ 
ing front, for the sake of this Nation and 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere, it is 
to be hoped that out of the furore and the 
debate aroused by the general’s ouster will 
come a firm and resolute policy under which 
Americans may unite and march forward to 
victory and lasting peace. 


MacArtbvr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WBST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, Avril 17, 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. 1 ask 
iinanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “MacArthur Forgot,” from the 
Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of April 12, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

MacArthur Forgot 

When a young man is selected to enter 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, he is regarded as officer material for 
the United States Army. During his years 
of training at the Academy he learns first of 
all how to take orders. You cannot learn 
how to give orders unless you know first how 
to take orders. 

Oen. Douglas MacArthur had all the bene¬ 
fit of the fine training that the Nation gives 
its selected military men. Certainly in his 
xmdergraduate days he learned how to take 
orders. And he became a great military man 
well qualified to give orders. 

But since 1937 General MacArthur has 
been In the Pacific, first in the Philippines, 
then directing the war in the Pacific, accept¬ 
ing the Japanese surrender, remaining as 
occupation commander in Japan, and finally 
leading United Nations forces in opposing 
Communist aggression in Korea. 

In all this time General MacArthur has not 
returned to the continental United States. 


Although many times during those years 
General MacArthur’s actions and public pro¬ 
nouncements seemed to redound mostly to 
the glory of MacArthur, no one in high posi¬ 
tion questioned his military sagacity. His 
succession of important assignments indi¬ 
cates the confidence that his superiors had 
in his ability. 

What many seem to forget right now is 
that General MacArthur did have superiors. 
He was not a law unto himself. He was ac¬ 
countable to the Commander in Chief, who 
is the President of the United States. 

During the past few months General Mac¬ 
Arthur has overstepped the bounds of mili¬ 
tary propriety to oppose publicly the military 
and world political policies of his Comman¬ 
der in Chief. Other military leaders have 
been at odds with their superiors but it 
hasn't often caused them to air their private 
views to the public. 

MacArthur's willingness to state his own 
views, even though they clashed with those 
of the Commander in Chief and with those 
of the United Nations delegates indicates 
that the general has been too long out of 
touch with his country and too much enam¬ 
ored of the title of Supreme Commander. 
His refusal to go along with the policies of 
the United Nations violated the first rule of 
a soldier. He fOTgot how to take orders. 

It Is unfortunate that the whole affair 
now Is a domestic political affair with the 
Republicans rallying to defend MacArthur 
and the Democrats supporting President 
Truman. But General MacArthur made his 
actions political by permitting his views to 
be aired by Republican leaders here at home. 
General MacArthur had no objection to hav¬ 
ing his statements released by House Repub¬ 
lican Leader Joe Martin. General Mac¬ 
Arthur expressed no objection to the fre¬ 
quent injection of his name as a Republi¬ 
can Presidential possibility. 

The situation became intolerable when 
General MacArthur. apparently without the 
knowledge of his superiors, offered to accept 
the surrender of the Chinese Reds and North 
Koreans and make a battlefield settlement 
of the Korean War. This unilateral action 
upset whatever political maneuvering for a 
negotiated peace was under way. 

President Truman could do no less than 
relieve MacArthur of his duties. It became 
clear that General MacArthur was unable to 
play on the team because he objected to the 
strategy. General MacArthur during his 
years of high command has forgotten how to 
take orders. 


PreskleBt Dropped Emotional Atom Bomb 
Not on Enemy, Bnt on America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H.JUD9 

or MINNXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. JX7DD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include the fol¬ 
lowing penetrating analysis of the Mac¬ 
Arthur dismissal by Dr. D. Walter R. 
Courtenay, pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The column is from the Nashville 
Banner: 

Trx MacArthur Aitaib 
(By Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church) 

Early on Wednesday morning, AprU 11, the 
President of the United States dropped an 
emotional atomic bomb on America. Un¬ 


like the usual atomic bomb the force of 
this one was not limited to a scant 10 miles 
of territory. It blasted the entire Nation, 
nay. its force was felt in every capital in 
the world. Not 6ven Pearl Harbor produced 
more confusion and emotional shock. A 
declaration of war with Russia could not 
have created greater comment and activity. 

As the emotional smoke continues to bil¬ 
low and roll back and forth across the land, 
depending on which way the political and 
emotional winds blow, there are several 
things we must keep in mind. 

1. General MacArthur is a great soldier. 
His record speaks for Itself. His record as a 
cadet at West Point: his record in World 
War I; his record as Superintendent of West 
Point; his record in World War II, under¬ 
score with heavy lines this first contention. 
H was and is a great soldier and a brilliant 
general. 

2. He is a great administrator. He proved 
that in the Phillpplnee. Be hae proved It 
again in Japan. In Japan he has set an all- 
time high in the reconstruction of a defeated 
nation. 

3. He is a great American. I make bold to 
assert that the reason why he talked out of 
turn, if he did, is to be found in his high 
sense of patriotism. What else could he do? 
The White House would not listen. The 
State Department would not listen. The 
Pentagon would not listen. They were look¬ 
ing at the Korean War in terms of getting 
along with England, France, and India. Mac¬ 
Arthur saw It purely from the American 
standpoint. Since we are doing nine-tenths 
of the fighting, and nine and nine-tenths of 
the paying, sustaining too. nine-tenths of 
the casualties, why shouldn’t oiur considera¬ 
tions come first? Why should nations that 
have recognised Reel China for commercial 
reasons, who advocate giving Formosa to 
China, inviting the Red rapists to partici¬ 
pate in the peace treaty with Japan, and In 
the future of the United Nations, exert more 
power over our conduct of the war In Korea 
than we do? 

I thank God that MacArthur would not be 
muzzled like an ox. I am glad that he put 
our national safety above his own advan¬ 
tages. I rejoice in the knowledge that there 
is at least one leader left who will not be 
dominated by fear of Russia or Washington, 
and who refuses to permit America to be sold 
out In the Interests of our so-called friends. 

MacArthur knows as none other, save 
those associated with him In Asia, that wc 
have surrendered our safety as a nation to 
the unsafe United Nations; that without 
bombing bases beyond the Yalu we cannot 
win the Korean War; that the present plan 
plays right into the hands of the Soviet 
which is not swayed In its actions by our 
hopes; that the Korean War has not and 
will not prevent world war III If the Russians 
are set to wage it; that there can be no peace 
between Communists and Americans, and 
that our men and our money are being 
ground to bloody dust In a venture that can¬ 
not end in victory without becoming bigger. 

MacArthiu: did not bomb bases beyond 
the Yalu. He did not open a second front. 
He did not release the Formosan forces. He 
did write his convictions on kites and fly 
them world-high that all Americans outside 
of Washington might see and be warned. 
For that I am grateful. 

America today Is like a lifeguard that 
jumped Into wave-beaten aeas to rescue a 
group o: people whose boat had capsized. 
The swimmer Is strong, skilled, and coura¬ 
geous, but what can he do when all these 
people lay hold on him, demanding that If 
he saves any he must save all? Try as he 
may. he makes little progress shoreward. 
The people he went to rescue cling to his 
arms, his head, his legs, his body; tugging, 
screaming, beating. Will he ever be able to 
make the shore? 

That is the way MacArthur sees the situa¬ 
tion confronting his country. He has given 
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hla best to America. He has fought to -win, 
and that against almost impossible odds, and 
because he advocated the only honest meas¬ 
ures that can bring victory to our forces he 
is released of his command. 

If he is guilty of talking out of turn today, 
he was Just as guilty 6 months ago. Why 
was he not recalled to the States, faced by 
his critics, and, then, either removed or sup¬ 
ported? 

I fear it Is a case of an ex-captain of 
artillery lowering political guns against a 
five-star general. Once more greatness has 
been misunderstood by those who lack it. 

The Fair Deal has again dealt unfairly 
with America's welfare, smearing for reasons 
one of the truly great men in the history of 
this Notion, a great military leader, a skilled 
political administrator, a sincere Christian 
gentleman, and a true son of Uncle Sam. 
Under the leadership we have we can never 
win at homo or abroad. 


Replacement of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. HOE'V. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
thoughtful editorial written by Mr. Ed 
Post. Jr., and which appeared in the 
Cleveland Times, of Shelby, N. C., on 
April 10. 1951. Mr. Post served in the 
recent World War and has had extensive 
experience under General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Design of INDISCRl^^ION 

The confusion borr of Douglas MacArthur 
will not cease until he is relieved of all 
command. 

MacArthur is not naively blundering into 
these indiscretions. There has been a suf¬ 
ficient number of them to indicate a pur¬ 
pose and a strategy behind them. 

The Republicans appear delighted to nur¬ 
ture the cause of MacArthur as a source of 
embarrassment to the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration, but that is the game of playing 
with disastrous fire, because MacArthur Is 
forcing the issue of whether or not the mili¬ 
tary arm or the civilian arm shall formu¬ 
late International policy for our Nation. If 
MacArthur wins, It could well mark the be¬ 
ginning of the end of American democracy 
in eventual subservience of our Nation and 
our free political structure to the militarist 
clique. 

Wo would admit and accord whatever 
claims of merit might be made for Douglas 
MacArthur as a military commander, with 
the reservation that has ever been or shall 
be flawless or unsusceptible to error. But, 
even granting all exaggerated as well as 
founded claims of his military prowess, there 
remain in the man three indisputable traits 
which minimize his greatness and make of 
him a real threat to any cause he serves: 

1. Indiscretion. MacArthur’s unwilling¬ 
ness to fulfill his commission within the 
bounds of authority bestowed by It. his 
laxity in self-discipline, both In restraint of 
bis personal opinions and in carrying out 
his mission without undue complaint that 
he is not supported as he deserves or given 
the free hand he thinks he merits; this 


stubborn indiscretion by its repetition Is 
revealed to be in fact disregard of his mis¬ 
sion as defined. 

2. Devotion to himself: It would not 
be stretching the everyday evidence to say 
that MacArthur’s primary aim is to build 
and preserve the myth of himself as an his¬ 
toric hero. The successful and determined 
execution of his mission is incidental or 
secondary at best. Even remotely selfless 
loyalty and devotion to a people and a cause 
Is not characterized in a commissioned—not 
elected—servant who unrelentingly thrusts 
himself dally to the forefront of publicity 
and continues a distracting and surely time- 
consuming stream of personal and irrespon¬ 
sible communications to publicity media, 
broadcasting his private opinions with aban¬ 
don, regardless of whether or not they con¬ 
form with the decisions which he Is hired to 
execute. 

3. Messianic complex: It is the evident 
conviction of Douglas MacArthur that he 
was bent to this earth for the purpose of re¬ 
deeming the entire world and redeeming it 
with arms and bloodshed alone. His appar¬ 
ent conviction Is that he. and he alone, is 
possessed of the knowledge of destiny and 
correct action. 

Lest some may think that the appearance 
of these traits in Douglas MacArthur are 
to be dated with the Korean War and may 
have resulted in the man as a result of the 
confusions and frustrations of the Korean 
War, we hasten to reprint a doggerel classic 
which appeared in the Pacific theater dur¬ 
ing the waning years of World War II. It 
first appeared in this column on February 
27, 1948, and we reprint it now to show that 
these traits of MacArthur were documented 
in satire long before he was thwarted in his 
desire to launch all-out war on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Three years ago we wrote: 

"For a year before and after the invasion 
of the Philippines by the Great Returner, 
the quantity of classified information which 
was revealed in dally press communiques 
from MacArthur's headquarters was a major 
topic of bull-sessions In the Pacific. While 
nioht military headquarters i.i that theater 
of operation kept silent about po.sBible fu¬ 
ture operations. General Doug, striking the 
pose of a messtah, refused to let anyone for¬ 
get that, even if no one else was, he was 
pressing the war effort. Finally, it became a 
standing joke that soldiers, sailors, and ma¬ 
rines—all of whom MacArthur claimed In his 
oracular pronouncements to the press as 
members of his own personal crusade, speak¬ 
ing of ‘my’ troops, ‘my’ ships, and ‘my’ 
planes—could learn v/here they would land 
next by keeping up wdth Doug’s communi¬ 
ques and by tuning in each evening on the 
Voice of Freedom, a 1-hour broadcast beamed 
from the general’s headquart::rs by a licensed 
commercial station, allegedly paid for by the 
Army and used to reassure the American 
Armed Forces in the Pacific that Doug was 
looking alter them, would deliver them from 
evil and was arranging to win the war for 
them—not only In the Pacific, but by re¬ 
peated inferences, through his Influence on 
strategy in the European theater also. 

"Shortly before the Philippine campaign 
was launched a doggerel epic appeared In the 
Pacific theater and passed from ship to ship 
in the Third, Fifth, and Seventh Fleets and 
from battalion to battalion through the 
Army and the Marine divisions stationed on 
that half of the globe." 

This is the document: 

*‘For two long years, since blood and tears 
have been so very rife. 

Confusion In our war news burdens more a 
soldier’s life. 

But from this chaos, dally, like a hospice on 
the way. 

Like a shining light to guide us, rises Doug’s 
communique. 
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•‘For should we fall to get the mall. If pris¬ 
oners won’t talk. 

If radios are indisposed and carrier pigeons 
walk. 

We have no fear, because we’ll hear tomor¬ 
row’s news today 

And see our operations plan in Doug’s com¬ 
munique. 

"Here, too, is told the saga bold of virile 
deathless youth 

In stories seldom tarnished with the plain 
unvarnished truth. 

It's quite a rag, it waves the flag, its motif 
is the fray. 

And modesty is plain to see in Doug’s com¬ 
munique— 

** 'My battleships bombarded the Nips from 
Maine to Singapore. 

My subs have sunk a million tons; they’ll 
sink a billion more. 

My aircraft bombed Berlin lost night. In 
Italy, they say, 

Our turn’s tonight, because it’s right in 
Doug’s communique. 

** ‘My armored tanks have mowed his ranks, 
so Rommel’s gone to hide; 

And the frozen steppes of Russia see my 
wild Don Cossacks ride. 

My brave beleaguered Chltniks make the 
Axis sweat and pay.’ 

It’s got to be—it’s what we see in Doug’s 
communique. 

*’Hls area is quite cosmic and capricious as a 
breeze. 

Ninety tlmo.s as big as Texas, bigger than 
Los Angeles. 

It springs from lost Atlantis up to where 
the angels play, 

And no sparrow falls unheeded—it’s In 
Doug’s communique. 

"He used to say, ‘And with God’s help,' but 
lately it would seem 

That his patience is exhausted and God’s 
on his second team; 

And the Cabots and the Lodges, too, have 
long ceased to pray 

That they’ll even squeeze a byline Into 
Doug’s communique. 

"And while possibly a rumor now, some day it 
will be a lact 

That the Lord will hear a deep voice say, 
‘Move over, God; it’s Mac.' 

So bet your shoes that all the news that last 
great Judgment day 

Will go to press in nothing less than Doug’s 
communique." 


MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Truman and MacArthur,” from 
the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News of 
April 12. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Truman and MacArthur 

President Truman’s action in ousting Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has stirred the Nation and 
the world ns few other actions of his ad¬ 
ministration have done. We believe he had 
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no alternative. MaoArthur himself, whether 
deliberately or not. made hie dismissal in¬ 
evitable by his continued disagreement with 
the policies which he was duty-bound to 
carry out. Any United States President fac¬ 
ing the same situation, would have been 
compelled to make the decision Mr. Truman 
made. The policies of government must be 
made by duly constituted civilian authorities* 
not by military commanders In the field. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Tnunan had to 
act as he did. Many Americans are Indig¬ 
nant, for they believed In MacArthur. But 
General MacArthur had shown that he was 
not in sympathy or agreement with United 
States or UN policies in Asia, which, right or 
wrong, were made by the Government the 
people elected. 

In simple and cazidld language the Pres¬ 
ident last night told the Nation we are fight¬ 
ing in Korea to prevent world war III. He 
dismissed General MacArthur, he said, be¬ 
cause MacArthur’s Insistence that the war 
be expanded into China Jeopardized that aim. 

We are trying to stop a war. not start one, 
the President said. It would be tragically 
wrong to take the initiative in spreading the 
war in Asia. 

General MacArthur is unquestionably one 
of the great military figures of all time. He 
is a man of sincerity and high purpose, a 
great soldier. His record throughout the 
Pacific war and the occupation of Japan is 
unique. He has truly been a bulwark against 
communism in the Orient. 

The record shows that President Truman, 
too, has been a bulwark against communism. 
The fight he has waged has been equally 
effective against its spread. 

History will show that the Truman doc¬ 
trine. the Marshall plan, the decision to use 
force against the Reds in Korea, the building 
up of Europe’s strength, the rearming of 
our own country are positive and aggressive 
measures which have already contained and 
curbed the Russian aggressors. 

The action in Korea is a vital part of the 
Truman policy of meeting Red aggression 
wherever it shows itself and we believe that 
policy should be continued. In Greece and 
in Berlin similar action short of all-out 
war stopped the aggressors. Mr. Truman be¬ 
lieves it will do so again. Until now it has. 
and we have gained precious time to rebuild 
our strength while another general war is 
held in abeyance. We are hurting the Reds 
in Korea more than they are hurting us. It 
seems sensible to continue that course. 

Attempts to make MacArthur’s dismissal 
appear as appeasement of the Soviets are 
distortions of the truth. We will not ap¬ 
pease Russia. The terms which the Presi¬ 
dent set last night for peace in the Orient 
made that clear. In addition the action of 
Secretary Acheson in rejecting British over¬ 
tures to give Red China a voice in the Jap¬ 
anese peace treaty points up the fact that 
the cries of another Munich are not based 
on fact. 

But to launch attacks on China now as 
MacArthur wished to do, would mean the 
United States would be committed to an 
interminable war on the continent of Asia. 
We would lose Europe, which would be far 
more costly in the long run, for we could not 
fight now on two such fronts. With Europe 
would go our allies of the Atlantic Pact, and 
what is even more important, the continent’s 
industrial productive capacity. The United 
States would stand alone against a dominant 
Russia. It Is unthinkable. 

We are winning now in Korea. We are 
building strength at home and in Europe. 
We are gaining steadily in the efforts we have 
launched to crush the ugly serpent head of 
communism. But this Is not the time to 
launch attacks on China and start the war 
which we are trying to prevent. 


OrfniiuitioB of Amorkaa States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON* GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

or rLoama 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rigors an article 
entitled *'Latin Resources Vital to United 
States in Time of War.” written by Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, published in 
the New York Journal-American of April 
8 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Latin Rssouscss Vital to United States in 
Tims of Wab 

(By MaJ. Alexander P. de Seversky, interna¬ 
tionally famous airplane designer and 

aviation authority) 

The current meeting of the organization 
of American States, which unfortunately has 
received very little attention from the press, 
is. in the opinion of this writer, of the utmost 
importance. Its success or failure^ may de¬ 
termine our very survival if the world sit¬ 
uation deteriorates and we are forced into a 
major show-down with the Communist 
nations. 

Should this occur, the world will imme¬ 
diately be divided into two geographical 
halves. We shall be excluded from the 
enemy half as effectively as he will be ex¬ 
cluded from ours. All sources of strategic 
supplies outside of this hemisphere will be 
denied to us by enemy air power. 

It is, therefore, patently clear that we 
must proceed without further delay to de¬ 
velop the raw materials, productive capacity, 
and unity of purpose of the Americas so that 
this hemisphere will be, in fact and not 
merely in prospect, a completely self-con¬ 
tained and self-sutBcient base to sustain the 
military power against Communist aggres¬ 
sion. 

SHIPS WEKE important 

Before the advent of global range aircraft, 
only navies could project military force from 
one hemisphere to another. Our ships not 
only carried our war machine to overseas 
bases, but also brought the needed strategic 
materials from the distant corners of the 
earth back to this country to keep our in¬ 
dustrial effort going. 

During the last war, therefore, the only 
way that the Axis powers could deny us vital 
strategic materials was to attack our ship¬ 
ping in an effort to cut off uur lines of 
supply. That Is why Germany Invested a 
great part of Its national effort in submarine 
warfare. And they nearly succeeded when 
our shipping losses in the Atlantic reached 
the colossal figure of 1,000,000 tons a month. 

Fortunately for us. the battle of supply 
lines had at that time stopped being solely 
a naval problem. Air power had entered 
the equation. It was air vigilance, air search, 
and air attacks on submarines both on the 
high seas and in their breeding grounds on 
enemy soil that eventually emasculated the 
enemy’s grip on our supply lines, and saved 
us the victory. 

SOVIET submarines 

It has been said that Russia is building 
a great fleet of submarines. Such a step is 
militarily profitable from the Russian point 
of view so long as we persist in the balanced- 
forces strategy and accordingly disperse our 
land forces all over the world, maintain 


bases along the entire periphery of the So¬ 
viet sphere of domination, and draw our 
strategic materials from the enemy’s back 
jrard thousands of miles away. They are 
building undersea weapons because we are 
building targets for these weapons. 

On the other hand, Russia is quite capa¬ 
ble of a strategic deception, and we must 
treat the propaganda oonoerning her great 
undersea fleet with a grain of salt. 

Once her air power assumes major pro¬ 
portions and can deliver its massive stroke 
in any direction of the compass, she may 
Ignore our supply lines and strike directly at 
the sources of strategic materials Instead. 

ENEMY AIR POWER 

’The enemy's air force based in China and 
the Balkans can readily reach any spot in 
Europe. Asia, and Africa that attempts to 
trade with us, and keep them neutralized. 
The very threat of annihilation from over¬ 
head may intimidate these regions and pre¬ 
vent them from supplying us. 

The choice they will have Is to desist, or be 
destroyed. One need not be a strategist to 
realize that It Is beyond the realm of possi¬ 
bility to endow all of these remote spots with 
air defense capable of warding off the entire 
striking power of the Eurasian continent. 

Thus we may have an invincible Navy, 
complete command of the seas and a vast 
merchant marine, and yet face strategic 
strangulation because our ships have noth¬ 
ing to transport. 

Under these new conditions, therefore, it 
is not sea power, but again air power that 
will be decisive. Only the right kind of air 
force, if and when created, operating direct¬ 
ly from this hemisphere, could destroy the 
enemy’s air power and regain access to these 
strategic points. 

But in order to guarantee our air force 
such an uninterrupted offensive, we must 
forge It from strategic materials located in 
this hemisphere. 

However, the United States alone, for all 
its amazing riches, is a have-not Nation in 
terms of certain strategic materials. In the 
past we have counted complacently on a flow 
of rubber, hemp, and other key materials 
from the East Indies, the Philippines, and 
Indochina. 

Smugness gave way to alarm early In the 
last war when Japanese aviation closed off 
our access to Manila hemp, silk, quinine, and 
rubber. We lost 90 percent of chromium, 
87 percent of tungsten, 85 percent of mica, 
80 percent of tin, 60 percent of wool. 

We are headed for a similar shock if we do 
not organize this hemisphere now for de¬ 
velopment of Its resources. Taken as a 
whole, the hemisphere has all the ingredi¬ 
ents required for the Implementation of a 
modern military force. Yet. at this very dan¬ 
gerous moment In world history we are still 
not self-sustaining. The cause of our plight 
lies in the absence of adequate planning and 
foresight. 

time yet to act 

Fortunately, there Is still time to open up 
the almost inexhaustible resources of South 
America, to replace or supplement those 
that are located within the sphere of domi¬ 
nation of the Ck)mmunlat nations. 

For example, there is enough managanese 
In Brazil to supply the needs of our entire 
steel industry. Tungsten and wolfram, 
which we derived largely from China, Is 
available in northern Argentina, Bolivia, and 
Chile. The cobalt that la so crucial for Jet 
engine production exists In South America. 

The success of the organization of Ameri¬ 
can states, therefore, la not only of the great¬ 
est Importance to every living person In this 
hemisphere, but to all freedom-loving peo¬ 
ple, and particularly to Europe, whose sur¬ 
vival depends on the deterrent power of 
America’s military strength and industrial 
output. 
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*it>morrow’ji global war. If It comes, will 
find the total reaources of one hemisphere 
pitted against the total resources of the 
other. It is evident, then, that hemispheric 
solidarity is not merely desirable—it is Im¬ 
perative. In any showdown, our destinies 
are irrevocably Interwoven with those of our 
South American neighbors. We shall all 
Mnk or swim together. 

The South American countries must be 
given assistance and encouraged to develop 
their resources with the utmost dispatch. 
We must unite this hemisphere into an effi¬ 
cient organization, and see to it that our 
standard of living will never the impaired by 
the shutting off of vital materials elsewhere. 

LATINS ARE PROXTD 

Recently I visited South America and had 
the opportunity to discuss the defense of 
our hemisphere with the presidents and 
military heads of several countries. The 
Latin Americans are proud and sensitive. 
They are aware that we need their help even 
as they need ours. 

What they want are opportunities to col¬ 
laborate as equals among equals. Our very 
stature and power require that we act in a 
spirit of fair neighborliness, and we may be 
sure that it will be answered In Kind. 

This is the challenge that now faces Amer¬ 
ican statesmanship and the American peo¬ 
ple. When our policymakers have grasped 
these basic conditions, we shall then be able 
to work out a realistic hemisphere policy 
under which the Americas can be truly uni¬ 
fied to face the common danger. 

Tbe Political Effect of the MacArthur 
Incident 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. April 17,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio dis¬ 
cussion which took place over the Amer¬ 
ican Forum of the Air on the subject, 
“The Political Effect of the MacArthur 
Incident,” on April 15,1951, participated 
in by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from South Da¬ 
kota [Mr. Mundt], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. Knowland], 

There being no objection, the radio 
discussion was ordered to be printed In 
the Record, as follows: 

The Political Effect op the MacArthur 
Incident 

Announcer. The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents the American Forum of the 
Air, founded 22 years ago by Theodore 
Oranik. and dedicated to the full and public 
discussion of all sides of all issues, coming 
to you from the Continental Room of the 
Wardman Park Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Each week at this time, the American Forum 
of the Air presents special guest speakers, 
so that you in your home may enjoy author¬ 
itative discussions of the provocative and 
vital topics of our time. 

Here today to discuss this problem are 
Senator John J. Sparkman, Democrat of 
Alabama, Senator Karl E. Mundt, Repub¬ 
lican of South Dakota, Senator Robert S. 
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Kerr, Democrat of Oklahoma, and Senator 
William P. Knowland, Republican of Cali¬ 
fornia, and your moderator, Theodore 
Oranik. 

Moderator Oranik. Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur will soon land In the United States 
for the first time in 14 years. By relieving 
MacArthur of his command, President Tru¬ 
man has touched off one of the most explo¬ 
sive issues on Capitol Hill. The debate, 
which found congressional leaders divided 
on the troops-to-Europe issue, has now been 
expanded to include the controversy over 
our policy In Asia. 

General MacArthur is expected to address 
the Congress, his remarks—his differences 
with the President over foreign policy—will 
unquestionably have far-reaching repercus¬ 
sions. 

Today, the American Forum of the Air 
considers the so-called MacArthur Incident 
In a special round-table discussion. Because 
of this internationally important contro¬ 
versy, we have postponed for a later date the 
program originally scheduled, “Would a Re- 
allnement of Our Political Parties bo 
Beneficial?” 

Now to start the debate. Senator Kerr, 
Just why did the President replace Mac¬ 
Arthur? 

Senator Kerr. Well, the President had to 
replace MacArthur or permit the military 
authority to be neutralized, by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff being disregarded by a field 
commander. He had to remove MacArthur 
or permit the military to dictate to the 
civilian authority. He had to remove him 
or abandon the United Nations objectives 
in Korea—to stop aggression, to punish the 
aggressor, to limit the conflict. He had to 
remove him or risk MacArthur's taking this 
Nation alone into the Jungle and mire of 
China In an all-out world conflict. 

Moderator Oranik. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. I disagree with Sen¬ 
ator Kerr In his statement. In the first 
place. It was not necessary to eliminate Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur from command. The situa¬ 
tion is that General MacArthur has made 
a great contribution to our opposition to 
communism in the Far East. He stood as 
a symbol to the opposition to communism. 
This has undermined the antl-Communist 
forces In the Far East. It has undermined 
our position In Japan. 

No one questions the constitutional power 
of the President to do what he did, but we 
do question his Judgment In doing what he 
did. 

Moderator Oranik. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Oranik, I feel that 
the President had no other choice. 1 agree 
with Senator Knowland that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has done a great Job in Japan, and 
he has made a great contribution in the 
fight against communism. But I don’t think 
anyone can dispute the fact that General 
MacArthur had reached the point where he 
simply was out of step, out of step with the 
policy laid down by our Government relat¬ 
ing to our program In the Far East, out of 
step with our Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
were laying down the military program. And 
it was either to go over the heads of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and yield to General 
MacArthur, or else it was to continue to take 
the advice of our Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
replace General MacArthur. I think the 
President had no other choice. 

Moderator Oranik. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. Mr. Oranik, it seems to 
me that the President's action with regard 
to MacArthur is Just another indication that 
a pernicious pattern of performance is de¬ 
veloping In the White House which does not 
augur very well for America’s future. It 
appears to me that the attitude in the 
White House today is: either agree with 
everything that is done, or else you are going 
to be deposed. I suppose you could say 
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it: if you don’t agree, you are going to lose 
your position. First It was Louis Johnson; 
now it is Douglas MacArthur; tomorrow it 
may be Ike Eisenhower. 

In other words, if Dean Acheson and Harry 
Truman And themselves in disagreement on 
policy with someone, and if they find those 
people who oppose them talking to Repub¬ 
licans, out they go. Cut off their heads. 
That, I think, Is rather dangerous In Amer¬ 
ican policy, and It has never been part of 
the American tradition. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. It wasn’t a contest between 
MacArthur and Dean Acheson. It was a con¬ 
test between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It wasn’t a contest between Mac¬ 
Arthur and the State Department. It was 
a contest between MacArthur and the De¬ 
fense Department. It wasn’t a matter of 
agreeing with a whim of the President of 
the United States. It was n matter either 
of carrying out a policy agreed upon by the 
United Nations and about which we are 
working over there, or of the field commander 
carrying out the orders of the Joint Chiefs 
Of Staff. 

When matters get to that point, it Isn’t a 
question of debate between the superior and 
the subordinate commanders. It Is either 
a Job for the subordinate commander to 
obey the orders and carry them out, or move 
out of the way and let somebody In who 
will. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowi.and. Now. Mr. Granik, the 
actual facts of the matter are that General 
MacArthur violated none of bis military di¬ 
rectives. To the contrary, he wa.s given cer¬ 
tain directives by the United Nations for 
the purpose of unifying and making a free 
Korea. When he tried to carry out those 
directives .suecersfully, he was interfered 
with both at Lake Success and Washington, 
in carrying out his military responsibilities 

Moderator Granik. Do you want to answer 
that, Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman I Just can’t agree with 
Senator Knowland In that statement. In 
fact, I think It Is noticeable In the press 
throughout the country that It Is conceded 
that General MacArthur was out of step 
with the directives and failed to go throxigh 
with the directives that had been issued by 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, let me give one example. On March 
20. our Joint Chiefs of Staff notified General 
MacArthur that due to the fine progress that 
had been made, some kind of a plan was go¬ 
ing to be approached toward opening up 
negotiations. It Just simply tipped him off, 
with a highly secret document. Four days 
later General MacArthur comes out and is¬ 
sues a statement along the same line. Now. 
If that was not being out of step, 1 don't 
know what Is. 

Just one other example. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff suggested to General MacArthur the 
rearming, or the arming—the supplying —of 
the South Koreans, and sent a long directive 
regarding that. And General MacArthur, in¬ 
stead of acceding to their wishes and arming 
the South Koreans to help fight the North 
Koreans, decided he wanted to use that 
equipment on the Japanese state police. 
Now. if that is not being out of step with Ih.^ 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and with our policy that 
has been established by our Government, I 
do not know what can be. 

Senator Mundt. Of course, as long as you 
keep talking about the Joint Chiefs or Staff, 
you have a great advantage over us; because 
any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
talks to the Republicans loses his Job. The 
only people who have been talking publicly 
are Dean Acheson and Harry Ti'uman; so 
consequently the Senator from California 
and I have to quote them. We know we 
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would not lose our Jobs If we mention their 
names. 

Moderator Orakxx. Senator Knowland, do 
you want to add a word there? 

Senator Knowland. Yes. The fact of the 
matter Is that In one of the national news 
magazines this last week General MacArthur 
wired to say that he had never seen this 
directive prior to the time that he Issued his 
statement on March 24. 

Senator Sparkman. You mean the direc¬ 
tive of March 20? 

Senator Knowland. That Is right. And it 
had never been presented to him. He had 
never seen the details of the situation at all. 
Now, that is one thing. 

The second Is that they have released cer¬ 
tain extracts from hitherto top secret docu¬ 
ments which will support their position, and 
they have denied to the Congress of the 
United States, upon the official request of its 
committees, the surrendering of the Wede- 
meyer report, which I think will show gross 
incompetence In the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr, are you 
bursting with a question? 

Senator Kerr. No. I am not bursting with 
a question. I am enthusiastic with an 
answer. The remark that he made about 
MacArthur saying something over there is In 
error. The statement was made by Whitney. 

You remember, Joseph Martin, the Repub¬ 
lican leader in the House, came out and said 
that he had talked with MacArthur and Mac¬ 
Arthur had accepted his Invitation to come 
back and address the Congress. And every¬ 
body was all excited about whether he should 
or should not; when, lo and behold, some 
enterprising newspaperman broke through 
the censorship which MacArthur has Imposed 
over there- 

Senator Knowland. At the request of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Kerr. To advise the American peo¬ 
ple that Martin hasn’t talked to MacArthur 
at all, that Martin had talked to Whitney. 
Now, MacArthur is going to be back here in 
a few days. He wants to come before the 
Congress. The Democrats want him to come 
before the Armed Services Committee. And 
we want to find out what it has been that he 
has been advocating over there about aggres¬ 
sive action, about carrying this war to China. 

I notice in the Christian Science Monitor, 
here, of Friday, a quote from Senator Taft 
in New York the other night. In which It 
says: “Senator Taft's New York speech in 
which he said prevention of a third world 
conflict cannot now be accomplished with¬ 
out an aggressive war against Communist 
China.” That is the basic issue here polit¬ 
ically, Mr. Moderator, as to whether or not 
the American people are going to permit a 
few Republican leaders and General Mac¬ 
Arthur to lead us Into a situation of all-out 
war against Red China on the continent of 
Asia, or whether we are going to limit our 
forces over there to the accomplishment of 
the objectives of stopping aggression in Ko¬ 
rea. punishing the aggressor, limiting the 
scope of the conflict, and then working out 
peace. 

Senator Mundt, Mr. Moderator, I would 
like to say that I think we are getting down 
to brass tacks now. The Senator from Okla¬ 
homa has begun to bring in the name of 
Congressman Martin, of Massachusetts. And 
that probably is the reason why Douglas 
MacArthur is no longer in charge of the 
Asiatic theater. Because Douglas MacArthur 
talked to a Republican Member of Congress, 
Because Douglas MacArthur thought that 
Republicans as well as Democrats had a right 
to know what was going on in Asia, now he 
Is to be pilloried. Now they are anxious to 
get him into a secret committee room, so 
that the public cannot be there, rather than 
have him address the Congress. But fortu¬ 


nately the ire of the American public Is such 
that they are Insisting that he talk to them. 

Actually, MacArthur made two mistakes. 
The first mistake he made was In talking to 
a Republican Congressman. That was con¬ 
sidered bad In Democratic circles. Then he 
made the error of turning his back on the 
man who would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. Consequently they are pillorying him 
for that. As far as his specific activities are 
concerned, up to now, anyhow, no one has 
questioned the fact that Douglas MacArthur 
did not start the war in Korea. Somebody 
In the White House, or the State Department, 
ordered him to start the shooting. So they 
can't say he upset the peace of Asia. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr referred 
to the possibility of an aggressive war against 
Red China. Would you care to comment on 
that, Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. I was in Korea this lost 
November, and I can say that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has never recommended an Invasion 
by American forces of Red China. I be¬ 
lieve it is necessary to get rid of that red 
herring to start with. I do not believe it 
is necessary to have a declaration of war, 
but I do think It is necessary to untie the 
hands of our fighting men there, so that 
they are not being required to go up as 
our fighting planes and bombers ore, and 
And that the Russian-made enemy planes 
can go back into a sanctuary area and keep 
from being attacked In their nests. 

General Stratemeyer yesterday pointed out 
that it was an almost impossible task to 
ask men to risk their lives when the enemy 
Is operating from a sanctuary we could not 
attack. That has never before happened in 
American history. 

Senator Sparkman. I want to get back to 
something my friend Karl Mundt said. 
Now, everybody knows that there have prob¬ 
ably been twice as many Republican Mem¬ 
bers of Congress visiting General MacArthur 
In the east as there have been Democrats. 
I think there is no argument about that at 
all. And goodness knows, we are not ob¬ 
jecting to his appearing before Congress. 
We are joining in the invitation. We do 
say that he ought to subject himself to 
questioning before a congressional commit¬ 
tee, upon which both Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans sit; and it will not be a secret meet¬ 
ing, because there is no reason why it cannot 
be an open meeting. 

I think we ought to stick to the gist of 
this subject, and that Is that General Mac¬ 
Arthur undoubtedly was advocating a policy 
that meant the spread of this war, when 
we are trying to localize It. He undoubtedly 
put himself on that side. And now we find 
our Republican friends lining up with him, 
advocating what would amount to a third 
world war. 

Senator Knowland. Don’t you think this 
means the survival of the Nation is at 
stake? 

Senator Sparkman. I think it means the 
spreading of the war, when we are trying 
to localize it. 

I want to quote from Senator Taft’s New 
York speech. Now just listen to this. This 
Is from the New York Times: "A more active 
battle against China, Involving use of the 
National troops on Formosa under control 
of Generali.ssimo Chlang Kai-shek and an 
Invasion of China was”—he was talk¬ 
ing, by the way, about this aggressive plan 
that General MacArthur was advocating— 
“was justified from a moral standpoint, but 
practical considerations, notably the size of 
the armies and the danger that it would 
Incite Russia into an active war, made it 
impossible.” 

Now, that Is Senator Taft speaking about 
this very program. And I think everybody 
who goes into It will realize that the In¬ 
evitable result of what General MacArthur 
was advocating was a spread of this war 


find the start of world war III at a place 
where we don’t want It, and at a time when 
we are not prepared to meet It. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Knowland, do 
you want to comment on that? 

Senator Knowland. 'Well, what General 
MacArthur was trying to avoid was a far 
eastern Munich that would make Inevitable 
world war III. 

Senator Sparkman. We do not have to 
have a Munich. 

Senator Knowland. We know that the 
road to appeasement is not the road to peace. 
The British just a few days ago advocated 
that Formosa be turned over to the Chinese 
Communists; that the Chinese Communists 
be admitted into the United Nations and 
that they participate In the Japanese peace 
treaty, if that would not bo a full-fledged 
far-eastern Munich I would like to know 
what you would consider It. The removal 
of General MacArthur was the first step In 
being able to achieve that surrender to Brit¬ 
ish appeasement. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Moderator, I want 
to challenge that statement, and I want to 
say here positively that the United States 
has no Idea and never has had of letting 
the Red Chinese participate in the Japanese 
peace treaty or of surrendering Formosa. I 
happen to be chairman of the Far Eastern 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I happen to know that Brit¬ 
ain did not propose this 3 days ago, they 
proposed it 10 days or more ago. We im¬ 
mediately had a hearing on It and the state¬ 
ment was made positively that we would not, 
under any conditions, and Britain has been 
Informed that we would not accede to it. 
And we are going to stand fast on it. The 
removal of MacArthur has no bearing on it 
whatsoever. 

Senator Mundt. I am not so sure about 
that. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, I am. 

Senator Mundt. Whether It was 10 days or 
3 days is Immaterial. But these proposals 
that Great Britain makes have a habit of 
being accepted by the administration. Great 
Britain was In favor of removing MacArthur 
and has been in favor of removing MacArthur 
for a long time. Bo has France, the Com¬ 
munist Party in America, and so have a 
great many others. You give one reason for 
his removal. It looks to us like there is an¬ 
other reason for it. At least it Is a conces¬ 
sion to the appeasement forces around the 
world and every Communist country ran its 
colors at the top of the mast when Mac¬ 
Arthur was eventually removed. They con¬ 
sider it an appeasement of Red China and an 
appeasement of the Communists. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. I want to go back to the 
statement made about the secret meeting. 
The Armed Services Committee, including 
the Republicans and Democrats, invited 
General MacArthur to come before them in a 
public meeting where he could make his 
statement and be cross-examined. Now. my 
good friends over here say they do not want 
MacArthur to be up against a sanctuary. Yet 
they seek to place him in a sanctuary. 

Senator Knowland. He will take care of 
himself when he gets here. 

Senator Kerr. He has already wired back 
that he will not appear before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or the Armed Services 
Committee until he finds out whether he is 
going to be given a hero's welcome. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr, I am 
sorry. 

Senator Kerr. I want to say that I am op¬ 
posed to his being offered a sanctuary where 
he will not be subject to cross-examination. 
Any time Congress lets a man, who has been 
relieved of his command for insubordination 
come before them to make a speech and at 
the same time be free from cross-examina¬ 
tion, Congress is tying both of their hands 
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behind them. And I get back to the state* 
ment Senator Mutan made about disagree¬ 
ing with Dean Acheson. Dean Acheson had 
no more to do with the military orders that 
went down to MacArthur than Senator 
Mundt did. They were issued by the Com¬ 
mander in Chief and when MacArthur disre¬ 
garded and disobeyed them he was disobey¬ 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Stair and the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. 

Senator Knowland. Weil. I would like to 
speak on that subject. X happen to be a 
member of the Armed Services Committee. 
General MacArthur has not declined to ap*' 
pear before the committee. He suggested 
that he should not make an appearance be¬ 
fore the committee until he had had a chance 
to appear before the full Congress. And, 
Senator Rdbsbll. the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee Is now in communication with him. 
That is the first situation. The second one 
Is that the State IJepartment has interfered 
In the military strategy of the Far Sast and 
as far as I am concerned I would rather take 
the judgment of Oen. Douglas MacArthur 
as to our defense needs in the Pacific than 
I would the Judgment of Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of State. 

Moderator QasifiK. Senator Spaskman? 

Senator Sparkman. Of course that is the 
trouble with this whole debate. They try 
to shove aside the fact that stands out Just 
as clearly as it can for those who want to see 
it that our policy in the conduct of the 
Korean war was decided upon by the military 
experts upon whom we depend for military 
advice in our Government, the three who 
make up the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
keep referring to Dean Acheson. Dean Ache¬ 
son has not one single thing to do with the 
military policy in Korea, it is the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and every single paper that was 
issued to General MacArthur comes from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Why do we not talk about their Judgment 
as to how to run things in Korea, as to how 
to run the war? Why is It that the people 
who were afraid of provoking war by sending 
troops to Europe are not afraid of provoking 
an all-out effort in China? Why is It that 
they desire appeasement In Europe and ag¬ 
gression in Asia? 

Moderator Granxk. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. The reason we talk about 
Dean Acheson is because I happen to know, 
having served on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee all the time this Chinese policy 
was being shaped, that Dean Acheson and 
the State Department stood as a road block 
consistently stopping us from doing any¬ 
thing that would be of assistance to Nation¬ 
alist China. That fact stands out. The fact 
as you mentioned it that Dean Acheson had 
nothing to do with foreign policy does not 
stand up very clearly to me because the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had to make this pro¬ 
gram consistent with the foreign policy of 
the country. 

Senator Knowlandi How do you account 
for the fact that on the 23d of December 
1949 Dean Acheson and the State Depart¬ 
ment sent to all of our consular officials 
overseas a communication which was with¬ 
held at that time from the American public 
to get them acquainted with the facts, so 
they could educate the public that Formosa 
had no strategic value, when that was con¬ 
trary to the Judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and It was contrary to the Judgment of 
our responsible military and naval com¬ 
manders in that area of the world? It was 
not until they disclosed the matter on the 
floor of the Senate that the State Depart¬ 
ment finally admitted that they had sent 
that out, but they refused to furnish the 
original documents to the Senate of the 
Dnited States. 

Senator Sparkman. Was that on December 
23 of last year or year before last? 

Senator Knowland. 1949. 

Senator Sparkman. Yes. 1949. As a matter 
of fact, if you will refer back to that whole 


statement, and particularly to the explana¬ 
tion that was given a few days after that 
for which Dean Acheson had been so severely 
attacked, you will see that he outlined our 
responsibility for defense, and he said that 
that line ran down through Japan and the 
Philippines, and he went on to say. not that 
PcHmoaa had no strategic value, but that the 
question of defense of Korea and Formosa 
was a United Nations question rather than a 
United States question. 

Senator Knowland. He amended that 
statement by saying that Korea and Formosa 
were outside our line of defense. He issued 
an open invitation for the North Korean 
Communists to attack Korea and for the 
Chinese Communists to attack Formosa. 

Senator Sparkman. Not at all. What he 
was saying was that it was not the individual 
policy of the United States. Read the state¬ 
ment. 

Senator Knowland. I have read it many 
times. 

Senator Sparkman. Read the statement. 
He said definitely that the defense of Japan 
and the Philippines was the individual re¬ 
sponsibility of the United States but that 
Formosa and Korea were the responBibility 
of the United Nations. It was all In the 
same question and when you quote one you 
ought to quote the other. 

Senator Knowland. The responsible com¬ 
mand out there, naval and military. leds 
that the loss of Formosa would be detrimen¬ 
tal to the strategic defense of this country 
and would move our defences back to the Pa¬ 
cific Coast States of Oregon. Washington, 
and California In this age of the atomic 
weapon and the airplane. 

Senator Sp/rkman. We will not lose For¬ 
mosa. 

Senator Knowland. Wc will if the appeas¬ 
ers have their way about It. 

Senator Sparkman. We are not the appeas¬ 
ers. 

Senator Knowt,and. But the British are. 

Senator Kerr. We are not going to lose 
Formosa for the very simple reason that 
our fleet is now protecting It. You can¬ 
not escape your responsibility In this re¬ 
gard by favoring MacArthur and his policy, 
that would spread the war, by talking about 
Britain. Certainly Britain is our ally and 
there arc things with them that I do not 
agree with but I am mighty glad they are 
allies. You cannot escape the responsibility 
of MacArthur by attacking Dean Acheson for 
the very simple reason that MacArthur was 
the man who refused to obey orders of the 
Commander In Chief and refused to carry 
out the policy of the United Nations, and 
refused to operate on a basis that would 
prevent the spread of the conflict, but rather 
favored that which would cause it to spread. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. Let's straighten out, first 
of all, what the fleet Is doing around For¬ 
mosa. The fleet Is around Formosa in order 
to Keep the Nationalist government in For¬ 
mosa from attacking the Red Communists 
in China and the Red Communists are at¬ 
tacking us. That makes it a pretty difficult 
war for our QI’s in Korea because it is the 
first time In American history that you have 
had the American Navy on one side of the 
war and the Army on the other side of the 
war. That is carrying competition a little 
too far between Annapolis and West Point. 
All that we are asking Is that the fleet be 
withdrawn and let the Nationalists in For¬ 
mosa decide what they want to do about at¬ 
tacking our enemy, the Red Communists in 
China. 

Moderator Granik. Do you want to answer 
that? 

Senator Sparkman. Yes, I do. That Just 
simply is not the case. As a matter of fact. 
If our fleet were not protecting the National¬ 
ists on Formosa the Chinese Communists 
would take It overnight. We are protecting 
the Nationalists rather than holding them off 
the mainland. 


Senator Knowland. We are doing two 
things, John, we are protecting the Island 
of Formosa and we are preventing them from 
making any Incursions on the mainland. 
It is a two-edged situation. 

Senator Sparkman. Well, we are preventing 
the Chinese from making Incursions on 
Formosa, too. 

Moderator Granxk. One question? 

Question. My question is for Senator Kerr. 
Is the MacArthur incident the kick-off for 
the political campaign for 1952, or was it 
Just a coincidence? 

Senator Kerr. It was Just a coincidence but 
It Is going to result in the American people 
finding out the hopeless confusion and the 
hopeless dissension in the ranks of the 
Republican Party. It is going to prove that 
the responsible leadership of the Republican 
Party here in Washington is a war party. 
It has shown that men like Lodge and Sal- 
tonstall and Duff and Dulles and Austin 
have been shoved aside, those who helped 
build the bipartisan policy and who helped 
fight for It and support It. They are being 
shoved aside and those who believe In the 
program of spreading this war in China 
to follow MacArthur are in the saddle and I 
think It is going to result In that which will 
be most helpful to the Democratic Party and 
the American people. 

Senator Knowland. Just let me say this, 
Mr. Moderator. Since the year 1908, when 
I was born, we have been in three wars, 
including the Korean war. All of them have 
teen under Democratic administrations. I 
participated in one as a soldier. If Senator 
Kerb v.ould take the position that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party Is a party of peace that does not 
make sense. 

Now all Americans, Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats, have had to fight in all three of these 
wars including the Korean war, which is 
now going on. 

Senator Kerr. That is the reason we do 
not want It to spread to Red China; that is 
the reason we want to prevent a world war 
now; that is the reason we want to limit the 
conflict and make the peace as soon as wc 
can, Instead of permitting It to spread around 
the world and get to the point where there 
never will be any hope of getting out. 

Senator Mundt. I do not know where Sen¬ 
ator Kerr has been living - in the lost 6 
months if he thinks there is danger of the 
war spreading to Red China. Red Chinese 
have been shooting American Gls for a long 
time In Korea. That war has already spread. 
What we want Is a chance to defend the 
lives of the American Gls now fighting for 
freedom on the Korean Peninsula. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


Policy, Not Politics 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

OF MARYLAND 

IN TH^ HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the times are too perilous for 
us to indulge in the luxury of a free-for- 
all partisan scrap, even if the President 
has acted impulsively and thrown the 
administration into a vulnerable polit¬ 
ical position. 

The somber background of our young 
men. dying on foreign soil, and the grow¬ 
ing menace of communism might call 
for restraint and sober nonpartisan 
judgment. 
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If we allow our minds to be diverted 
by political expediency, or secondary 
arguments over military properties, the 
control of the military by civilians and 
similar traditional issues, we will only 
compound mistakes already made. 

It is generally admitted that, consti¬ 
tutionally. the Chief Executive is with¬ 
in his legal rights in changing com¬ 
manders. Let us concede that, and also 
the fact that any military commander 
is justified in obeying his own con¬ 
science. even as did Qen. Billy Mitchell. 

The real need of the hour is a sound 
and practical objective with respect to 
the war in Korea and the over-all policy 
in the Far East. 

Congress is not the only branch of the 
Government that should be sensitive to 
the will of the people in policy matters. 
The executive branch, likewise, is only 
an arm of the Government of the peo¬ 
ple, by the people. 

The people are speaking and, if my 
mail is at all Indicative of the general 
sentiment, they want a firm policy in 
Asia that will end all traces of appease¬ 
ment of communism and give our forces 
in Korea the green light to end that con¬ 
flict victoriously, with as few casualties 
as possible. 

The President and the State Depart¬ 
ment would do well to listen to these 
voices with the view of guiding the ship 
of state in accordance with the will and 
judgment of the Nation as a whole. 

The following editorial from the April 
13 edition of the Easton Star-Democrat, 
a Maryland paper that has always been 
Democratic, as it name implies, ably 
states what many of the citizens in my 
district are saying and thinking at this 
crucial moment: 

The MacArthttb Dismissal 

President Truman’s summary dismissal of 
General MacArthur has profoundly shocked 
the Nation. Immediate reaction to this 
rash act in this area was that the President 
had gone too far; that It Is too bad Truman 
cannot be removed from olllce with the same 
ease. Indeed, several Republican Senators 
were quoted as demanding President Tru¬ 
man’s Impeachment, although this can be 
considered virtually impossible in view of 
the two-thirds rule. 

The President’s action should touch off a 
round of official celebration in the Kremlin. 
MacArthur was an archenemy of commu¬ 
nism at the time when the boys in Wash¬ 
ington were holding hands with the boys In 
the Kremlin. It can be said with truth that 
at least part of the clamor for General 
MacArthur’s dismissal was sponsored, aided, 
and abetted by the Communists throughout 
the world. 

British and French politicians are more 
than pleased over MacArlhur’s downfall, al¬ 
though they haven’t had the courage to state 
their pleasure publicly even though it is 
they who have been calling for this action 
all along. Their contention has been that 
an aging general was being allowed to lead 
the world into another war. Their real 
reason for opposing MacArthur was the fear 
that emphasis on the fight against Commu¬ 
nist aggression in Asia would divert mili¬ 
tary aid from Europe. What these foreigners 
fail to realize and what President Truman 
Is learning with emphasis at the moment is 
that to many Americans General MacArthur 
is a treasured symbol of dynamic democracy 
in the best Teddy Roosevelt tradition. 

We are not among those who have been 
blinded through the years by the so-called 


MacArthur magnetism, and certainly hit 
actions in the past few months cannot be 
condoned on a purely military basis. Un¬ 
der our present system of government a 
civilian, the President, Is Commander In 
Chief of the Armed Forces and the military 
is expected to take orders and remain silent. 
On this basis there can be no denial that 
General MacArthur is in the wrong; al¬ 
though in his position as supreme com¬ 
mander he violated no rule or regulation. 

Apart from this narrow military viewpoint, 
it must be acknowledged that the general’s 
long years of military and political experi¬ 
ence in the Far East make his opinion of par¬ 
ticular value. The President or the Congress 
should have provided a channel for the ex¬ 
pression of these views. General MacArthur 
should have been recalled to Washington to 
testify in full, once and for all. His testimony 
would have been certain to Intensify the 
debate regarding far-eastern policy, but such 
searching examination of policy would have 
been good for the country, just as it was in 
the instance of the debate on aid to Western 
Europe. (In which General Elsenhower had 
a hand.) Out of It might have come a far- 
eastern policy that was at once realistic, and 
supported by a clear majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people. Heaven only knows this coun¬ 
try needs a far-eastern policy. There would 
have been no MacArthur incidents, and pos¬ 
sibly no war in Korea if administration policy 
in the Par East had not been such a deplor¬ 
able failure since World War II. The su¬ 
preme tragedy is that even now, with men 
dying or being wounded at the rate of 1,400 
a week in Korea, there is still no clear-cut 
American policy in the Far East. Where 
leadership was needed, there has existed a 
vacuum. 

Right or wrong. General MacArthur has 
always been a leader. His recommendation 
of a policy to avoid a stalemate in the Ko¬ 
rean war is the only definite and authorita¬ 
tive statement of policy on the subject avail¬ 
able for consideration. And the general’s 
warning that Communist conspirators have 
elected to make their play for global conquest 
in Asia, Is also a compelling declaration de¬ 
serving of the most searching examination. 

President Truman’s actions in recent 
months to muzzle the most outspoken critic 
of a State Department in which the Ameri¬ 
can people have no confidence on far-eastern 
affairs, have left a bad taste in everyone’s 
mouth. His surrender to the demands of 
foreigners and weak-livered diplomats In the 
State Department in dismissing MacArthur 
is a great disservice to the American people. 

In many respects this could be General 
MacArthur’s finest hour. If he will use his 
new freedom to return to the United States 
and give the American public the full bene¬ 
fit of his views, he la likely to find more sup¬ 
port than has ever been accorded him in 
his long and gallant career. We may now 
see the true temper of MacArthur steel as 
compared with Truman mink coats and red 
herrings. 

The Issue m MacArthur Dismissal Is One 
of Policies in Asia, Not One of Civilian 
Versus Military Control, for There Was 
no Insubordination 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday» April 17,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks in the Record, I 


Include the following extraordinarily 
sane, sound, and lucid broadcast on 
April 16, 1951, by Mr. David Lawrence, 
editor of United States News and World 
Report: 

The American people seem to be talking 
about juat one thing and asking many ques¬ 
tions about It, and that Is the removal of 
General MacArthur. The first question, as 
you might well surmise. Is this; ’’Hasn’t the 
President of the United States the right to 
fire any general?” 

Of course he ha.s that right. But the real 
question is, “Was President Truman right in 
firing General MacArthur?” 

I think the President need not have dis¬ 
missed MacArthur but could easily have re¬ 
solved the differences in a manner that 
would not have split America and would 
not have humiliated a national hero. When 
an Important executive is 8,000 miles away 
from home base on an important assign¬ 
ment, and the wires get crossed up with mes¬ 
sages from his employer, you don’t fire him 
on the spot—you bring him home and have 
a face-to-face talk with him and a show¬ 
down, and then If you can’t clear up the 
misunderstanding you ask him to resign or 
fire him. Tokyo, after all. is less than 48 
hours away from Washington In flying time. 

The next question: *Virhat was the mis¬ 
understanding? What are the facts? Didn’t 
MacArthur Just simply disobey orders?" 

As I examine the facts, MacArthur com¬ 
plied with his orders as he understood them, 
and his military secretary, Maj. Gen. Court¬ 
ney Whitney, says the same thing. ’This is 
an odd time to accuse a man who has been 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
either of not knowing how to obey orders or 
of willfully disobeying orders. The orders 
given MacArthur. as I read them, were never 
explicit, and the so-called policies, If there 
were any, were never explained clearly to 
General MacArthur. The whole key to the 
controversy can be found by taking as an 
example one of the important messages re¬ 
leased by the White House last week. 'This 
was sent to MacArthur on March 20 by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Because that message 
Is bound to be the basis for the judgment 
of this case in history, I’m going to read It 
to you and then explain It. It is brief. I 
quote: 

*'To the commander In chief, Far East, 

Tokyo. Japan. 

"From (the) Joint Chiefs of Staff in Wash¬ 
ington. 

•'State (Department) planning Presi¬ 
dential announcement shortly that with the 
clearing of (the) bulk of South Korea of 
aggressors, the United Nations are now pre¬ 
pared to discuss conditions of settlement In 
Korea. Strong UN feeling persists that fur¬ 
ther diplomatic effort toward a riettlement 
should be made before any advance with 
major forces north of (the) thirty-eighth 
parallel. Time will be required to determine 
diplomatic reactions and permit new nego¬ 
tiations that may develop. Recognizing that 
(the thirty-eighth parallel has no military 
slgnlflcanct. (the) State (Department) has 
asked (the) Joint Chiefs of Staff what 
authority you should have to permit suf¬ 
ficient freedom of action for (the) next few 
weeks to provide security for (the) UN 
forces and maintain contact with (the) 
enemy. Your recommendations (ore) de¬ 
sired.” 

Now note carefully the language. There 
Is not a word In that message which says 
that the United Nations has decided on a 
policy, nor that the United States has decided 
on a policy. It simply says that “a strong 
feeling persists.” It sounds like the specula¬ 
tive dispatches of any Washington newspaper 
correspondent as he writes about the 
fluctuating sentiment In Washington. 
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Now what is a military commander 8,000 
miles away to do when he gets a vague mes¬ 
sage like that which does not give him any 
decision on policy, but merely the expression 
of some bureaucrat’s plan in the Depart¬ 
ment of State? And who operates our 
Army nowadays, anyway? Surely not the 
Department of State I Yet, that Department 
asks a general in the field to deploy his 
troops, not for a day or two, but for a few 
weeks—a few weeks, mind you—^In such a 
way as to prevent any advance of his major 
forces. At the same time he is asked to pro¬ 
vide for the security of UN forces and he is 
told to maintain contact with the enemy. 
What kind of double-talk Is that, really? 

The next question—"Isn’t the Commander 
in Chief, namely, the President, supreme? 
Can’t he Impose whatever policy he pleases?" 

No. he cannot, if Congress disagrees, be¬ 
cause the President is accountable to his 
boss—the people of the United States. Un¬ 
der our written Constitution, the people’s 
representatives, namely, the Congress, can. 
so to speak, court-martial the Commander 
in Chief. They can impeach the President 
and remove him from office if they think 
the people want them to do it. 

On what charge can a President be im¬ 
peached—you might ask. He can be im¬ 
peached for failing to do his duty as he has 
sworn to do it under the Constitution. One 
charge being mentioned in Congress is that 
the President failed to get a declaration of 
formal authority from Congress to conduct 
an action with 250,000 American troops— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—8,000 miles away 
from our mainland, all of which the Presi¬ 
dent now in his speeches frankly calls a 
"war." 'Congress alone has the authority 
to declare war. 

Another charge mentioned is that he has 
refused to grant our troops In Korea permis¬ 
sion to strike at enemy bases even though 
they have been under enemy air attack and 
that he has thus needlessly sacrificed Amer¬ 
ican lives. 

It takes a majority vote, however, of the 
House of Representatives to present a formal 
charge of impeachment, and It takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to remove a President. 

Next question: "Is this MacArthur contro¬ 
versy a partisan matter?" 

No, of course not. We have already had 
60,000 casualties in 9 mouths In Korea, which 
is more casualties than the United States suf¬ 
fered In Its first full year of World War II. 
The sons of Republicans arc being killed or 
wounded In Korea as well as the sons of 
Democrats. 

Next question: "Isn’t this an issue of 
civilian authority versus mllHary authority?" 

No, It is not. The Congress is also a ci¬ 
vilian authority and it was the letter which 
General MacArthur wrote to Representative 
Mabtin of Massachusetts, minority leader. 
In answer to one from Mr. Martin, which 
really infuriated Mr. Truman and caused 
him to remove General MacArthur. 

I was talking with Representative Martin 
on that point today and he authorized me 
to say: 

"After what happened to MacArthur wo 
In Congress cannot expect to get the truth. 
In the future no member of the armed serv¬ 
ices will dare to testify before any Investigat¬ 
ing committee of Congress or answer any let¬ 
ter from a Member of Congress if his infor, 
matlon or Judgment is at variance with the 
'I>uman policies. There goes our much- 
vaunted civil authority—for Congress is a 
coordinate branch of the Government of the 
United States under our Constitution, and 
when we get one-man government we don’t 
have representative government any longer." 
(’That's the end of the quotation from Mr. 
Martin.) 

Now the next question: "Is it correct to 
say that MacArthur wants to extend the war 
and Tnunan wants to prevent a war?" 


No, it Isn’t correct. For each man is sin¬ 
cerely convinced that he has the answer 
as to the best method of preventing world 
war III. I leave it to you. however, as to 
what prevents a big war. Is It when you tell 
the enemy every other day that you’re afraid 
to get into a big fight and keep on saying 
to your own troops, "You must not fight the 
enemy with all your might because it might 
antagonize them’’—or Is It when you give 
your troops the right to fight the enemy with 
maximum force? We never yet have entered 
any war Just to get a stalemate or a draw. 
We go In to win, and to secure respect for our 
rights. 

"But was not MacArthur told not to issue 
foreign policy statements?" 

Yes; but he is on the ground In a military 
area. Commanders have the right to dis¬ 
cuss military and related questions. I ex¬ 
amined all the directives and statements 
made public last week by the White House 
as having been sent to MacArthur, and I 
did not find a single explicit instruction 
that covers what MacArthur wrote to Con¬ 
gressman Martin. If by any twisted con¬ 
struction of those messages, it Is said he 
did violate orders, then so did General Ridg- 
way on March 12 when he said if we stopped 
at the thirty-eighth parallel we would achieve 
victory. This could be taken to be a political 
statement, too. Also, General Stratemeycr, 
of the Fifth Air Force, pointedly told the 
press last Friday about the bases in Man¬ 
churia from which planes were coming every 
day now to destroy our planes and attack 
our troops. That is an expression of opin¬ 
ion similar to MacArthur’s. especially as Gen¬ 
eral Stratemeyer pointed out how difficult 
it will be for us now to protect our troops. 
Incidentally, those six B-29’s, with all their 
crews, those big superfortresses, have been 
lost by enemy action, and yet we are unable 
to attack the bases from which those enemy 
planes are coming. 

"Did General MacArthur’s statements hurt 
us with our allies in the United Nations?" 

The answer is to ask: "How much actual 
agreement Is there among our allies today?" 
The British recognize Communist China, yet 
they are at war with Communist China. 
They want us to turn Formosa over to Com¬ 
munist China. We don’t want to do so. 
They want Communist China to sit in at 
the treaty conferences to determine the fate 
of the Japanese people. The American Gov¬ 
ernment doesn’t want Red China in that 
conference. The British are sending war 
supplies to the Communist Chinese. What 
kind of a United Nations policy is that when 
our best friend in the UN actually follows a 
policy opposite to that of the United States? 

And General MacArthur is relieved of his 
command supposedly, as the President puts 
It, for falling to give "wholehearted support 
to UN policies.” What UN policies? 

America is disunited today. It will not 
be reunited by the wishful thinking of polly- 
annas who cry out that we just must not 
debate among ourselves. The real answer 
Is to discuss all this freely in the court of 
public opinion and have it out. 

If General MacArthur is wrong, let us have 
the facts to prove it. If Mr. Truman has 
committed a blunder that may aggravate 
world conditions and Invite a third world 
war—just as Chamberlain by his appease¬ 
ment policies Invited World War II—then let 
Congress consider the facts about that also. 

For both General MacArthur and Presi¬ 
dent Truman are now on trial In the court 
of public opinion, and the only answer that 
can come In this controversy must come from 
the people themselves, by the fullest expres¬ 
sion of opinions communicated freely in our 
democracy to their Representatives In Con¬ 
gress and to the President. 
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Effect of Replacement of General 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled "The Applecart and Its 
Badly Teetering Load," by Arthur Krock, 
published in the New York Times this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In the Nation 
(By Arthur Krock) 

THE APPLECART AND ITS BADLY TEETERING LOAD 

Washington, AprU 16.—The Stars and 
Stripes snapshot of General Eisenhower— 
when he was told at Coblenz that General 
MacArthur had been relieved of his duties In 
the Par East—is one of those rare news 
photographs which reveal more than words 
can do. Many of the implications and con¬ 
ceivable consequences of the President’s 
order have been listed, analyzed and fore¬ 
cast. But In the troubled look which the 
camera caught and was broadly circulated 
on the first page of this newspaper and others 
today it is possible to see the greatest of 
these: 

Will Mr. Truman’s action provoke a con¬ 
troversy in the United States that will seri¬ 
ously deflect the military program for the 
defense of Western Europe, which the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations have entrusted to 
General Elsenhower? Will General Mac¬ 
Arthur dedicate himself to that objective, 
and by what means? 

It Is already apparent that. If these were 
the thoughts behind the Elsenhower look of 
anxious regret, they were prescient. The 
effects of the relief order on official Washing¬ 
ton have been numerous, among them the 
manifestation of a popular will to pay public 
honor to General MacArthur for his mili¬ 
tary achievements and his extraordinary 
record as proconsul in Japan. But not only 
those Republican politicians who long have 
been critics of the administration’s Far East 
policies have seized upon the President's ac¬ 
tion as a catalyst to combine with irresist¬ 
ible force all the pressures for an open re¬ 
examination and change of these policies. 
A number of Democrats and many students 
of foreign policy outside the political com¬ 
munity also have their doubts, and welcome 
any Incident which might produce a resur¬ 
vey of global strategic values as estimated by 
the administration. 

The existing handicaps 

Considering his assignment, bearing in 
mind the difficulties of carrying It out suc¬ 
cessfully even in ideal clrcumetanccs. it is 
obvious that General Elsenhower requires na¬ 
tional concentration on his problem as well 
as national support of his efforts to solve 
it. Except for Great Britain there are solt 
spots throughout the military foundation 
for the Eisenhower army: this correspondent 
noted some of them in recent dispatches Irom 
France, Italy, and Western Germany. And 
divisions on policy and purpose in many 
areas between the United States and Great 
Britain diminish the Impact of the highly 
creditable rearmament program undertaken 
In London. 

The West German Government’s partner¬ 
ship in European delenso is beset by the 
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Communist propaganda of "unification and 
neutrality," which has also attracted many 
young people and sincere anti-Communlsts 
In that country, and is the dream of the 
German population. The same propaganda 
has penetrated into the thinking of the 
French, despite the gallant strivings of the 
Government to repel it. There is little relish 
among the Italian people for the military 
posture which Mussolini was the last to try 
and fall to establish, and partisan politics 
Is impeding the effort of the Government at 
Rome to pass the rearmament budget. 

These and other situations—the diplo¬ 
matic Impasse over Joining Spain. Turkey, 
and Greece to the NATO; the mounting 
threat to Yugoslavia, which puts a new 
burden on the allied channels of supply; the 
sputtering fuses which lead to nationalistic 
explosives in the Middle East—have added 
critical factors to the many General Eisen¬ 
hower has encountered from the beginning. 
If now the United States is to be diverted 
seriously from his mission, and if this— 
whether or not it brings about a change of 
military emphasis—is to lessen, however 
briefly, the faith of the treaty nations in our 
devotion to his enterprise, that is a very 
serious possibility from the standpoint of 
those who believe in the rssential priority 
of what General Elsenhower has been di¬ 
rected to do. 

A “PEARL HARBOR" INQUIRY 

The events of this week in the United 
States, and especially in Washington, will 
furnish some of the answers and point the 
way to the rest. And today's demand of the 
Republicans for a "Pearl Harbor" Inquiry 
Into the administration’s courses in the Far 
East since the Japanese war ended may tend 
toward the very answers which would im¬ 
peril General Eisenhower’s project. This 
possible consequence could have been upper¬ 
most anwng his thoughts on the instant of 
hearing about General MacArthur. 

^ The administration’s critics on the Far 
East have had a strong case for years. But 
as long as General MacArthur was on active 
service they could count only on his oblique 
assistance in promoting it. That was power¬ 
ful and took direct form in his letter to Rep¬ 
resentative Martin, of Masachusetts. Yet 
what these critics still needed for a "Pearl 
Harbor" inquiry was his presence in this 
country and his unfettered testimony. The 
first, knowingly and with basic courage, the 
President provided them with when he re¬ 
lieved the Far East commander. Whether 
the second will be what the critics hope for 
must await General MacArthur's first ques- 
tion-and-answer appearance before congres¬ 
sional committees, though its nature may be 
foreshadowed by his address to the Joint 
meeting of the House and the Senate. 

Assuming that the MacArthur contribution 
Will be documented proof of all the Far East 
policy critics have contended, the record will 
not necesarlly lead to that diversion of mili¬ 
tary emphasis to Asia which would end the 
Elsenhower project. But that is among the 
grave possibilities evoked by the President’s 
order, and no one is more aware of it than 
Eisenhower himself. 


Small War or Big? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
^unanimous consent to have printed in 
(the Appendix of the Record a very well 


considered editorial entitled **Small War 
or Big?” which appeared in the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of Boston. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Small War or Bio? 

To get at the central meaning of the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy Americans need to ask 
themselves this question; 

“Which of two wars do we want to fight, 
the war which began In Korea on last June 25 
or ‘an entirely new war’ which would cer¬ 
tainly spread to much of China and might 
envelop the world?" 

The American purpose as stated by Presi¬ 
dent Truman is to prevent world war III by 
vigorously resisting aggression but starting 
no new fires. 

The war which the North Korean Commu¬ 
nist puppets started—and which was taken 
up by the United States, the United Nations, 
and the Chinese Communists—was and still 
Is a war for specific objectives and within 
geographical limits. The objectives, from the 
United Nations side, are (1) to repel and dis¬ 
courage aggression, and (2) to establish an 
Independent, unified Korea. 

The United Nations forces have won nota¬ 
ble gains toward those objectives and are still 
advancing. 

But is that too slow? Are Americans so 
eager to get out of a small war that they 
must take on a very much bigger war to 
extinguish it? Or does this sense of urgency 
arise from an exasperation with communism, 
a fear of It which has smoldered since the 
Reds first took over Russia in 1917, and a 
tacit assumption of irrepressible conflict 
which can end only in final war with that 
system? 

The struggle has taken place by means 
short of war, by limited wars, by propaganda, 
and by civil strife, and it will continue In 
some form until the fallacious tenets and 
methods of communism no longer appeal to 
extensive sections of humanity. Whether 
the struggle shall be peaceful or violent, 
narrow or broad, rests partly with Commu¬ 
nists, partly with opponents of communism. 

Where Communists choose the road of 
war. as in Korea and earlier, Greece, they 
must be met with arms. But if Americans 
deliberately choose to bomb Chinese cities, 
containing great numbers of people not In 
sympathy with the Communists, even be¬ 
cause Chinese Reds have shot American sol¬ 
diers In Korea, it will certainly look to the 
ordinary Chinese and to a great many other 
people as if Americans are the aggressors. 

When, as is commonly suspected, the So¬ 
viet rulers In Moscow gave a go-ahead to the 
North Koreans the conclusion was widely 
drawn that the Kremlin was willing to risk 
precipitating a third world war in reaching 
for its objectives. This was rightly consid¬ 
ered a cold-blooded and reprehensible atti¬ 
tude. 

Would a similar judgment be passed on 
the United States if, rather than accept a 
sharp handicap in the UN’s method of wag¬ 
ing war for Korea, it should insist on making 
air attacks which—if last year’s Sino-Rus- 
slan Treaty means anything—would bring 
Russian arms in on the side of the Chinese? 

Of course, it is argued by advocates of 
such a course that Russia would not actually 
Intervene but would back down before a 
show of sufBcient force. Possibly that is 
true, but It may also be remembered that the 
original Communist move across the thirty- 
eighth parallel In Korea was predicated on a 
belief that the United States would not use 
force to resist that action. 

To be sure, there Is need for sharper crys¬ 
tallization of policies and courses of action 
by the UN In bringing the Korean matter to 
a satisfactory conclusion. There should be 
earnest Anglo-American consultations to 
bring the views of these two leading nations 


closer together on dealing with Communist 
China. And there should be more meaning¬ 
ful discussions In the UN Sanctions Com¬ 
mittee looking toward tighter control of 
trade with China and toward added con¬ 
tributions of troops to Korea. 

The choice of broad courses here described 
Is scarcely one on which any mortal could 
assume to know all the pertinent factors or 
to exercise an infallible judgment. The sub¬ 
ject is one for earnest public debate and 
equally earnest individual soul-searching. 
To us it seems that the more justifiable 
course lies in the direction of limitation of 
war and of refusing to foment additional 
hostilities. 


Another Idea Would Be To Have Our Own 
Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article by Bruce 
Barton entitled "The British:" 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once invited to meet George Bernard 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
Shaw burst into bitter vituperation of 
America. 

Dr. Riley stood it for about 3 minutes and 
then cried out: “Stop that. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. How dare you, a man 
whose food and clothes and roof-tree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can book buyers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a 
people of which you are so abysmally ig¬ 
norant? I never knew such Impudence." 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amaze¬ 
ment came into his eyes, but with it a glint 
Of admiration. He told a friend afterward: 
"That man Riley Is one of the most Interest¬ 
ing people I ever met." 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hospitality—often lavish 
and effusive to the point of servility—taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvlly about us. 

Too many of the British people as a whole, 
jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the idea that, 
except for protection of their fleet, we would 
have been helpless. But they never said from 
whom their fleet was protecting us; and In 
our Civil War. when our need of help was 
most desperate, their seapower. Instead of 
helping us, tried to destroy our merchant 
marine. 

Yet I admire the British. They write the 
English language better than we—-we have 
no Shakespeare, no Milton. Their adminis¬ 
tration of justice is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dignified. In the conduct of foreign 
affairs they are so much smarter that it just 
is not funny. 

Indeed, one of my distinguished lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the Lon¬ 
don Spectator, tells me that by reading It 
he has long been able to predict 6 months 
In advance ju.st what our State Department 
would do—the British loan, the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact, and so forth. 

Lately, Russia has been making our foreign 
policy. When she lets out a blast, we 
promptly blast her back. When she nudges 
the North Koreans into starting a rumpus* 
we obligingly reply with our whole Army and 
heaven only knows how many billions of dol- 
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lars, while she loses not one soldier or one 
ruble. 

Dancing to Russia's fiddle Is getting us no¬ 
where. We might better go back to letting 
the English manage us, however much we 
may dislike them. They know their way 
around, especially In the Orient, where they 
operated for more than 150 years at a hand¬ 
some profit. 

Another idea, of course, would bo to have 
our own foreign policy. But since, to make 
any sense, this would Lave to be based on 
America first. It Is out. Every other nation 
can be for itself first. But not the United 
States. The mere suggestion is **un-Amorl-^ 
can." 


The Lincoln Legend. Then and Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, April 15. 1951, a group of 
several hundred citizens gathered at 
Ford’s Theater In our Nation’s capital. 
It was there, on April 14, 1865, that an 
assassin fired a shot, that, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, ushered into eternity, one 
of the world’s greatest characters. Al¬ 
though 86 years have elapsed since that 
tragic hour the name of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln still “belongs to the ages." 

The chairman of Sunday’s memorial 
service, sponsored by the National Park 
Service and the Lincoln Group of the 
District of Columbia, was our colleague, 
Hon. Gxoroe A. Dondero. of Royal Oak, 
Mich. The principal address was deliv¬ 
ered by Dr. J. Walter Coleman, super¬ 
intendent of the Gettysburg National 
Military Park of Gettysburg, Pa., and is 
hereto included as an extension of my 
remarks: 

I undertook this little task in the belief 
that It would be an interesting exercise to 
compare some of the opinions which people 
expressed toward Lincoln In his own day and 
at present. Due allowance must, of course, 
be made for the familiar American tendency 
of letting adverse opinion of public figures 
mellow rapidly with the years. But, while 
some of this change In attitude toward Lin¬ 
coln Is sentimental, much of it. as 1 shall 
illustrate. Is carefully considered. Unfavor¬ 
able criticisms must be viewed against the 
customs of the times. If tlie late President 
Roosevelt, for example, had delivered an 
oratorical gem like the Gettysburg address, 
what would have been the comments of his 
severest editorial critics? I doubt that any 
of them would have sought an unenviable 
Immortality by calling it disgraceful, but 
we must bear in mind that a considerable 
percentage of the comment on any Incum¬ 
bent President Is automatically unfavorable. 
It is also human nature for indignant ob¬ 
jectors to a Presidential course of action to 
be more vocal than the supporters. 

We would therefore expect bitter expres¬ 
sions of disapproval during his lifetime and 
a generally more friendly attitude In later 
years. But this natural trend does not ac¬ 
count for the even heightening interest in 
the man on not merely a national but a 
world-wide basis. The Lincoln legend Is 
growing. 

The reasons for this growth are not hard 
to find, but let me present a few personal 
observations to illustrate that it is a fact. 
For example, the Lincoln Fellowship of Penn¬ 


sylvania has members scattered throughout 
the country. It meets at Gettysburg, al¬ 
ways on November 19, and at some other 
times throughout the year. Mr. John D. 
Llppy, Jr., who is with us today, proprietor 
of the Lincoln Room in the Wills House is 
the president and I am the secretary. Its 
membership is a cross section of American 
life. Prom Philadelphia we have had a wood¬ 
working craftsman, an express agent, an AFL 
organizer, and the president of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. We have battlefield 
guides, a grocery store manager, a college 
president and a high executive in the Du 
Pont Co. They belong to the organization 
because they arc Interested In attending 
programs devoted to Lincoln, the man of 
the people. 

I have been at Gettysburg 10 years. My 
observation has been that people visiting the 
park and cemetery are about as much inter¬ 
ested In Lincoln's address as they are In the 
battle. This opinion Is supported by the 
guides, our historians, and persons operating 
the several private museum displays In the 
town. Dr. Henry Hanson, president of 
Gettysburg College, told me once of the visit 
of a famous Japanese educator whom he con¬ 
ducted over the battlefield as his guest. It 
was a cold rainy day. They finally reached 
the national cemetery and the visitor left 
the car and stood, hatless, on the spot where 
the address had been delivered. "This is the 
memory." he said, "that I want to take back 
with me.” Dr. Waldo Leland, last Wednes¬ 
day. related an almost Identical experience 
with the Minister from Norway. 

Travel'rs have told me that they have 
commonly encountered school children in 
countries like Denmark and Switzerland who 
- could recite the address perfectly in English. 
I think there can be no question that Lin¬ 
coln's stature as a world figure Is constantly 
increasing. Our American stronghold of 
democracy Is, of cour.se, more Important in 
world affairs now than It was nine decades 
ago, but much of Its importance stems from 
the fact that we had a Lincoln when we 
needed him, and that "When the Judgment 
thunders spilt the house, he held the rldg- 
pole up and spiked again the rafters of the 
home.” Great scholars are constantly find¬ 
ing In him a subject for study. They tell us 
how he emerged, how he found a general, 
how he conducted diplomacy In carpet slip¬ 
pers and how he shared the ordeal of the 
Union. If we cannot all understand the 
deeper complexities of that social and politi¬ 
cal cataclysm of the sixties, we all do know 
that the man surmounted fantastic difficul¬ 
ties in rising to our highest national honor, 
and In steering the ship of state through 
those troubled waters. 

Lincoln's background, for an American 
legend, could hardly be Improved upon. His 
people were English, they came to America 
before the Revolution. They migrated grad¬ 
ually westward by going down the great val¬ 
ley of Virginia from Pennsylvania, like Dan¬ 
iel Boone. Lincoln was born in a log cabin. 
His grandfather was killed by the Indians. 
Thomn.s Lincoln, his father, was poor but he 
possessed those skills essential to the fron¬ 
tier which gave his family enough to eat 
and wear. Abraham’s schooling was brief, 
even for the frontier, but this unlettered 
man was able, by keen logic and homely 
aphorism, to hold his own in the court¬ 
room or on the stump, with the smartest 
people, first in that part of Illinois or later, 
most anywhere. Abe Lincoln was big and 
strong In the days when the expression a 
"good man" had two different meanings, de¬ 
pending on which word received the inflec¬ 
tion. He could chop and split rails, he could 
shoot. Hls private life was Impeccable, but 
he could tell and enjoy a story as well as the 
next fellow when he was out with the boys. 
He didn’t mind people taking a drink, al¬ 
though he didn't use the stuff himself. He 
had sincere Christian convictions which 
were, however, not formalized into any par¬ 


ticular dogma. This Horatio Alger formula 
for human Interest is doubtless a factor In 
the legend, if it decs not affect our objective 
estimate of hls ability. Contemporary critics 
wore not Impressed by It. 

I have often tallied with my father about 
the Civil War and Lincoln. Born in 1865 in 
Susquehanna County, Pa., he retained vivid 
childhood recollections. When I recently 
visited the little family burial plot a hun¬ 
dred yards from our home, I discovered the 
reason why memories of the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg were a trifle vague. Six of hls little 
cousins were burled that week, victims of 
typhoid fever. Hls recovery left him too 
weak to be much Interested In affairs of 
1^63, but he remembered well his tenth 
blrthdoy, Monday, April 17, 1866. The mail¬ 
man, slogging through the spring mud, 
brought stirring news that day. He first re¬ 
ported that two local Republican youths had 
been drafted, and a friendly Democrat had 
escaped the call. He was quite happy. Was 
there any other news? Oh. yes. Old Abe has 
been shot and I’m glad of It. The brutality 
of the statement shocked the little boy. and 
he often mentioned It. Fifty years later, 
when I was 10, my father reminded me of the 
incident. He said, "You know, I’ve thought 
about it quite a lot, and as near as I can 
figure out. Lincoln was about as great a man 
as Washington." A ground swell for the 
Lincoln legend. 

Grandfather’s comments come to me sec¬ 
ond hand, but on the subject of Lincoln they 
are definitely pungent. Hls district was 
famous, briefly, in the middle forties because 
of Congressman David Wilmot and his 
famous provisos, but, by the fifties, as Prof, 
Avery Craven recalls. Wilmot had already 
returned to enjoy a well-deserved obscurity 
In his bockward constituency. He had been 
the lone Pennsylvanian to vote against a pro¬ 
tective tariff. The irate Governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania declared that the only thing that 
district ever manufactured was shingles and 
they stole the lumber to make them. He was 
wrong on two counts. They had plenty of 
shingle timber, and they also made whisky. 

Congressman Wilmot was succeeded by his 
law partner, and my grandfather’s attorney, 
Galusha A. Grow. Mr. Grow, later to become 
Speaker of the House, switched from the 
Democratic to the Republican Party, and 
grandfather disapproved of him and his 
famous Homestead Act. He thought that 
the new party was giving away land to worth¬ 
less migrants who should have to buy it like 
his grandfather had done. Hls widowed sis¬ 
ter, married to a Maryland Carroll, killed in 
the Confederate Army at Buzzard’s Roost, 
had brought back reports about slavery that 
were somewhat at variance with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and he had a poor opinion generally 
of President Lincoln. 

One of grandfather’s youthful friends was 
an eccentric boy named Locke. Hls mother 
was a Ross who lived about a mile away. 
David Ross Locke bad gone out to Ohio and 
become a newspaper man, writing what my 
grandfather called nonsense. He was a great 
favorite of Lincoln and had been entertained 
at the White House. He wrote under the 
absurd name of Petroleum Vesuvius Naaby, 

But the years were to mellow even the con¬ 
sidered opinions of Mr. Darius Coleman. He 
died thinking that Lincoln’s Presidency was 
maybe the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened, but he always wished that Horace 
Greeley could have beaten Grant. 

Lincoln made men follow him. When Noah 
Brooks went to hear him at the Cooper 
Union Institute he was cynical. He saw his 
awkwardness and heard the uncouth fron¬ 
tier pronunciation. "Old fellow, you won’t 
do," he said. "It’s all very well for the 
Wild West, but this will never go, down In 
New York." As Brooks recalled it later, "A 
friend said to me after the meeting, What do 
you think of Abe Lincoln, the rail-splitter? 
He’s the greatest man since St. Paul, 1 said, 
and I think so yet." 
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In 1894 Woodrow Wilson was a professor 
of Jurisprudence and political science at 
Wesleyan College. In an article for Forum 
magazine, entitled “A Calendar of Great 
Americans.” he designated Lincoln as ‘‘the 
supreme American of our history.” 

Lincoln is a man of so universal appeal 
that he has become virtually all things to 
all people. Like the scripture, he Is quoted 
by all shades from reactionary to pink. 
Conservatives warn us that we must return 
to the Lincolnian principles of government 
if our Nation is to remain free, overlooking 
the dire fact that Lincoln’s government was 
at war from the outset and was forced, as 
I see It. to employ all kinds of restrictive 
measures, repugnant to Americans at times 
of peace. Radicals, on the other hand, as¬ 
sure us that freedom can only be attained 
by more and more drastic legislation, curb¬ 
ing the evils of capitalistic slave driving, 
and citing the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the thirteenth amendment as the be¬ 
ginning. Would Lincoln. If he were to be 
reincarnated today, be puzzled by these ap¬ 
parent contradictions? No, they existed also 
In his day. He would recall that the Re¬ 
publicans were denounced In 1850 as Com¬ 
munists and as high tariff economic royal¬ 
ists, alike. 

Lincoln is great because he served as a 
fine leader of a mighty nation In the first 
war of modern times. In terms of the me¬ 
chanical age. He had the courage to try 
to keep that Nation one, choosing the awful 
alternative of internecine war. rather than 
to let the dissenting States form their own 
government. In poker parlance, they might 
have split the pot, and ended the game 
peaceably, but this was not to be, and the 
times have borne out the wisdom of the 
course of action. The war for the Union 
was the first fought with weapons of steam 
(the gunboat and the locomotive), elec¬ 
tricity (Instantaneous communication by 
telegraph), and the enormous ramifications 
of these devices. It was the first great war 
directed from headquarters at the Nation’s 
Capital. It was the first struggle of major 
proportions to be adequately reported in the 
dally papers. 

We know that Lincoln’s greatness Is based 
on tangible evidence of his vast ability. 
And yet we love him, we revere his memory 
for other qualities. About a week before 
his death, when Lincoln entered Richmond 
he called at the home of Gen. George Pickett. 
The general was originally a Virginian who 
lived in Illinois as a young man and had 
been appointed to the United States Military 
Academy from that State. The President 
know him quite well. He asked if General 
Pickett wer-^ at home, and he was told that 
the general was with his command in the 
Army. The servant offered to take a mes¬ 
sage. and asked who It was that he should 
say had called. The President replied. "Just 
tell him that it was an old friend from 
Illinois.” When I recall that expression, I 
feel that In a very real sense, to me, to all 
of us, Lincoln Is primarily an old friend 
from Illinois. 


Preservation of American Sovereignty 
Over Lake Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or nxbraska 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday» April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
statement presented by me to the House 
Committee on Public Works on April 11, 
1951, pointing out what I believe to be a 
serious defect in the agreement with 
Canada for construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

PRESXRVE American Soverexontt Over Lake 
Michigan 

(Statement by Senator Hugh Butler, of 
Nebraska) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, since the birth of this Nation and 
its expansion to the west, we have adhered 
to the position that Lake Michigan is wholly 
American. It lies entirely within our 
boundaries and Is fed only by water that 
has fallen on our soil—and Its waters are 
ours to do with as we will. That position 
haa been expressly recognized and conceded 
in formal treaties with Canada, particularly 
the treaty of 1009, which Is the basis for our 
present relationships with Canada with re¬ 
spect to these waters. 

For many years, our diplomatic represent¬ 
atives exercised constant vigilance to insure 
that there were no encroachments upon our 
sovereignty over that great body of water. 
And It required much care and vigilance. 
Our neighbors, with true British tenacity, 
have constantly sought to obtain some sort 
of toehold that would give them ground to 
assert un interest in it. 

That tenacity of the Canadians first bore 
fruit In the early treaty negotiations be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada for de¬ 
velopment of the still pending St. Lawrende 
seaway project. The treaty negotiated some 
20 years ago contained a provision, article 
vm. which would have Internationalized 
Lake Michigan. 

Under this proviso. Lake Michigan Would 
have been placed In the category of the 
boundary Lakes—Superior, Huron, Erie 
and Ontario. Article VIII specifically em¬ 
powered an International board to enter all 
cases of disagreement In matters relating to 
the waters of Lake Michigan. The interna¬ 
tional board thus was empowered to con¬ 
trol and perhaps prevent the use of waters 
of Lake Michigan by Chicago or any of the 
other lakes or cities. 

That treaty fortunately failed of ratifica¬ 
tion In the Senate. There can be no doubt 
that the inclusion of article VIII lii the 
covenant contributed largely to its defeat. 

The present proposed agreement between 
the United States and Canada for construc¬ 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was nego¬ 
tiated by the two Governments and submit¬ 
ted as a substitute for the defeated treaty. 
Again, those who represented us In the mat¬ 
ter would have surrendered our sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan. Article VIII In Its 
original form was rewritten Into the new 
covenant. The framers didn’t even have the 
originality to change the article number. 

The abhorrence with which the legisla¬ 
tive branch regards this reversal of our tra¬ 
ditional policy has been demonstrated in the 
past and Is again shown In the case of the 
pending resolutions to approve the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway agreement. Even those who 
favor the project have taken exception to 
this article. Their resolutions specifically 
provide for Its elimination from the agree¬ 
ment. 

I feel that I may fairly state that we have 
good ground to be suspicious of our own 
diplomats so far as this question Is con¬ 
cerned. Twice within 20 years they have at¬ 
tempted to enter into deals with Canada 
that would undo the efforts of their prede¬ 
cessors for a hundred years before them. We 
have learned through experience that we 
must be constantly on guard If we are to 


protect our heritage in the waters of that 
Great Lake. 

The Secretary of State has lately appeared 
before this committee In support of the pend¬ 
ing resolutions, including the elimination of 
article vm (c). However, his statement has 
raised very serious questions In my mind. By 
a series of half-truths and omissions of high¬ 
ly important facts, he has created the dis¬ 
tinct Impression that he is prepared ^ ^ sur¬ 
render to the British Empire the p 3r to 
tell us what we may or may not do with the 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

While the Secretary agreed to the elimi¬ 
nation of article VIII (c), I am fearftU that 
the very nature of his reasoning on the sub¬ 
ject. as expressed In his statement before 
the committee, may have tended to restore It 
In full force and effect. 

He argued that striking out article VIII (c) 
does not weaken Canadian rights and does 
not make American rights any more secure. 
In this fashion, the Secretary would negate 
the efforts of the Congress to safeguard the 
traditional United States Jurisdiction over 
Its great Inland lake, 60 miles from the In¬ 
ternational border. Statements of highly 
placed Government officials In formal hear¬ 
ings before congressional committees may be 
given great weight In the future Interpreta¬ 
tion of the agreement. 

Mr. Acheson’s reasoning requires some an¬ 
alysis. First, he states that "the 1909 treaty 
provides that no uses, obstructions, or di¬ 
versions of boundary waters might thereafter 
be made on either side of the lino without re¬ 
spect to the International Joint Commission 
or to a special agreement between the 
parties.” 

Later, discussing specifically the elimina¬ 
tion of article VIII (c), he acknowledges that 
that article (for the internationalizing of 
Lake Michigan) was Intended in particular 
to relate to possible future Increase in the 
diversion of Lake Michigan waters through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. In that con¬ 
nection, he went on to say; "The Issue as 
to the Chicago Drainage Canal was settled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court In 
Wiscojisin v. Illinois, in April 1930, which 
enjoined the objectionable diversion. The 
International Joint Commission has com¬ 
plete Jurisdiction over diversion of boundary 
waters in general, and both countries have 
regarded with satisfaction the exercise of 
that Jurisdiction by the Commission.” 

Thus, we have a responsible official of cur 
Government stating categorically that the 
question of diversion at Chicago is settled lor 
all time. He certainly implies that any other 
question that might arise would fall within 
the jurisdiction of an international tribunal. 
What he did not explain is that the Bound¬ 
ary Waters 'Treaty of 1909 contains a defini¬ 
tion of boundary waters which excludes 
Lake Michigan In Its entirety. Included 
within that term are only those waters 
through which pass the International bound¬ 
ary, while the northernmost point of Lake 
Michigan is some 60 miles south of that line. 
Specifically, the definition excludes those 
tributary waters which flow into boundary 
waters. 

This entire exclusion of Lake Michigan was 
no matter of accident or happenstance. It 
was done deliberately and carefully In order 
to insure that our complete sovereignly was 
In no way endangered. 

On January 30, 1909, the Honorable Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State, a great dip¬ 
lomat, and a great American, appeared before 
the Senate committee to explain the pro¬ 
visions of that treaty. After the preliminary 
article, containing the definition, was read. 
Secretary Root states: ‘"The definition of 
boundary waters was carefully drawn In 
order to exclude Lake Michigan.” 

The 1909 treaty, and the explanatory state¬ 
ments of those responsible lor its promulga¬ 
tion. seem perfectly clear as to the strict 
limits of the Jurisdiction of the international 
tribunal. Not until recent years, when it 
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and Oanada wlU be settled by the Interna¬ 
tional Joint Commiaalon. Judging from hia 
remarks. Canada is satisHed that leaving out 
article vni (c) will make no difference in 
the actual inierpretati(m of the agreement. 
Certainly Congress Is und er the impression 
that deleting article Vm (c) does make a 
difference. That is why we are leaving it out. 

Are we to infer that Canada will have just 
as much to say in the use of Lake Michigan 
waters without article Vin (c). as they would 
have with it? That is the only Inference that 
I can draw from the Secretary’s remarks. 

Gentlemen, this is not a matter to be 
treated lightly. This is a great Nation with, 
we earnestiy hope, a long and glorious fu¬ 
ture. The needs of that future cannot now 
be foretold with certainty. Diversion from 
Lake Michigan may have to be Increased be¬ 
fore too long. There already are indications 
that the p 'esent flow may not long sulflce to 
meet the combined needs of sanitation in the 
growing Chicago area and the needs of the 
expanding commerce over the Lake-to-the- 
Gulf waterway, authorised and completed by 
the Congress since the taking of evidence in 
that case. 

Surely, we must not now permit the crea¬ 
tion of a situation which might In the future 
operate to rob us of rights which have been 
so zealously guarded by those who preceded 
us. 

When people employ the term "sold down 
the river," they usually refer to the Missis¬ 
sippi. If this radical departure from our 
previous policy is permitted to stand, the 
people of this Nation, particularly those of 
the mldoontlnent area, are likely to discover 
that they have been sold down the St. Law¬ 
rence. 

I hope the day will never come when we in 
the United States of America have to ask any 
foreign country, friend or foe, whether we 
can divert water out of a lake entirely with¬ 
in our own borders, and drawing water en¬ 
tirely from American soil. 

Hearings before this committee have shown 
that many of the proponents of the seaway 
have feared economic stagnation in the Great 
Lakes area if the seaway was not completed. 
The Improper use of the waters of XiOko 
Michigan could stagnate Industries already 
established. The loss of control of Lake 
Michigan could stifle the development of 
Chicago, Gary, and many other cities around 
Lake Michigan. 

I submit that this matter is too vital to our 
sovereignty and our future welfare to be 
treated casually or informally. In view of 
Mr. Acheson’s position, the entire question of 
the St. Lawrence should be made the subject 
of a formal treaty, spelling out In detail just 
what is intended to be covered, and just how 
each item is to be treated. We should lay 
the whole picture before the American peo¬ 
ple. Only in that fashion can we be sure 
that we are not through loose Interpretation 
and casual conversation of the diplomatic 
corps, to lay a basis for abandonment of 
strongholds so staunchly manned in the past. 


TnuBAo’i Dismusal of General MacArtfaur 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

OF ILUNOIB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


was adopted by the Senate of the State 
of Illinois on April 11.1951: 

"Senate Resolution 49 

''Whereas early this morning President 
Truman announced the discharge of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from all of his military 
commands; and 

"Whereas General MacArthur has long 
been a symbol of the determination of the 
free peoples of the world to resist totalitarian 
aggression and has been looked to with hope 
by the freedom-loving peoples of the world; 
and 

"Whereas the shocking action of the Presi¬ 
dent leaves our fighting men stranded in 
Korea without benefit of the leadership of 
General MacArthur, and further leaves the 
people of our Nation in a greater state of 
confusion and with further lack of knowl¬ 
edge as to true conditions: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That we express our unqualified con¬ 
fidence in General MacArthur and vigorously 
condemn the irresponsible and capricious 
action of the President in summarily dis¬ 
charging him from his command and that 
we further condemn such action without 
an opportunity to General MacArthur and 
others of his command to Inform the people 
of our Nation of the true condition of affairs 
in Korea and the Far Bast; and be it further 

"Resolved, That we further criticize and 
condemn the policies of the present admin¬ 
istration of the United States for withhold¬ 
ing information, If any exists, to Justify this 
action." 

Adopted by the .senate Aprl' 11. 1961. 

Wallace Thompson. 

President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 

Edward H. Alexander, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


General MacArtlmr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Tablet, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. y.. for April 14. 1951: 

General MacArthur 

A genuine American whose love of his 
country is first. A commander who won 
glory on a dozen battlefields; a strategist 
whose epoch-making achievements saved 
lives while winning victories; an adminis¬ 
trator who obtained the confidence of the 
defeated foe and brought order out of chaos, 

A Christian who believes in God and totally 
rejects communism, who never called its 
tyrannical head "Uncle Joe," who never found 
Russia an enigma and who neither com¬ 
promised his principles nor attempted to ap¬ 
pease an unappeasable tyranny. 

A citizen who loves his country, first, last 
and all the time. For him there is no divided 
allegiance, no placing of Britain or any other 
country above his own. To him we all owe 
a debt which is impossible to repay in full. 


seams to have become the fashion for our 
diplomats to give away that for which our 
predecessors strived, has anyone thrown 
doubt upon it. Now we have from the Sec¬ 
retary of State a statement which might well 
be cited by our neighbors In support of a 
contrary view. 

8o far as the diversion question Itself Is 
concerned, Mr. Acheson would brush it aside 
by the bland assertion that It has been finally 
and conclusively settled by the Supreme 
Court In the Lake Levels case. He implies 
that the whole question is now of no im^ 
portauce. 

If it Is of no Importance, why should our 
Canadian neighbors have been so anxious to 
write article VIII Into the treaty which was 
signed in 1932, and defeated in the Senate 
a couple of years later? Why have they in¬ 
sisted on inserting article vm (c), Into this 
agreement? The answer is obvious from the 
Supreme Coiurt decision, which may be found 
at 281 United States 179. 

There the Court, Mr. Justice Holmes deliv¬ 
ering the opinion, clearly recognized that it 
was dealing with a controversy between 
States, in a field where the Congress had not 
exercised its authority. The decision is 
strictly limited to those issues. 

The prospect of such congressional action 
appears throughout the opinion, as where 
the Court said, "These requirements (of im¬ 
mediate action) as between the parties are 
the constitutional right of those States, sub¬ 
ject to whatever modification they hereafter 
may be subjected to by Congress acting with¬ 
in Its authority. It will be time enough to 
consider the scope of that authority when 
It is exercised. • • * The right of the 

complainants to a decree Is not affected by 
the possibility that Congress may take some 
action in the matter." 

At other points the Court said, "All action 
of the parties and the Court In this case will 
be subject, of course, to any order that Con¬ 
gress may make in pursuance of its constitu¬ 
tional powers and any modification that ne¬ 
cessity may show should be made by this 
Court," and "The amount of water ultimately 
to bo withdrawn unless Congress may pre¬ 
scribe a different measure is relatively small." 

In its decree, the Court specified that any 
of the parties might from time to time apply 
to the Court for action or relief with respect 
to various points of Its provisions. Including 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

It therefore is evident that the diversion 
question is far from being settled in the con¬ 
clusive manner that Mr. Acheson implies. 
To the contrary, it may be reopened at any 
time that need therefor becomes pressing— 
by further proceedings in the Court, or by 
action of the Congress. 

In the light of this diplomatic background. 
It Ls extremely Important to be sure exactly 
what Mr. Acheson meant. When he said, 
"The issue as to the Chicago drainage canal 
was settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court," was that statement Intended to give 
assurance to Canada that the case would 
never be reopened? In other words, is his 
entire statement to be Interpreted as an as¬ 
surance to Canada that wt are prex>ared to 
relinquish our complete sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan? If such an assurance la to 
be part of the permanent record of these 
hearings, it may be difficult to prevent such 
an interpretation of this agreement. 

Although the Secretary of State may not 
b'? able to tie the hands of future Congresses 
completely, he may make it exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult for Congress ever to take action in op¬ 
position to his interpretation of the agree¬ 
ment. The Executive has a veto over the ac¬ 
tions of Congress, which can be overridden 
only by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

If the question of the use of the waters 
of Lake Michigan should be opened by Con¬ 
gress, what then? Mr. Acheson Implies that 
any possible dispute between this country 


Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Congressional Record, I 
include Senate Resolution No. 49 which 


BE CAN TAKE IT 

The five-star general has lost his four 
commands. He does not have to worry. 
Be got out at a good time and for a good 
reason and with the respect of his country¬ 
men. He may be the means of exposing once 
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and for all the subveraive forces of hidden 
government assailed last year by Senator 
McCabtht, whose attacks on the enemy from 
within—our deadliest foe—are being more 
widely accepted each day as entirely Justified. 

It is lamentable that a temporary victory 
is scored over this rugged and authentic 
American by Dean Acheson, who could not 
turn hU back on Alger Hiss, and by Gen. 
George Marshall, whose mission to China 
and its aftermath tranoferred that country 
from a friend to a foe and made communism 
the victor at a cost in lives, blood, and dol¬ 
lars that Is Incalculable. 

General Mac Arthur has one charge against 
him. He was not obedient to civilian politi¬ 
cal leadership. He was not like other gen¬ 
erals who sat silent while Russia was handed 
half of Germany and was permitted to seize 
other nations whose freedom they saw be¬ 
trayed; who likewise offered no protest when 
our own Armed Forces were liquidated while 
the Reds solidified their aggression. 

General MacArthur lost his command, but 
he saved his reputation. The charge of in¬ 
subordination he can wear without odium. 

THE PRESIDENT’S CASS 

President Truman presented his case over 
the radio and television networks Wednes¬ 
day night. Obviously nervous and under 
strain, Mr. Truman was on the defensive. 
What he failed to say aroused more interest 
than what he said. For instance, he empha¬ 
sized that the United Nations, enemy was 
Soviet Russia; he failed to mention that 
Soviet Russia 1''. the predominant force in 
the United Nations. Again, he declared the 
aim of the United States is to help peoples 
enslaved by Soviet Russia regain their inde¬ 
pendence; he did not mention the assign¬ 
ment of the United States Seventh Fleet to 
prevent the Chinese on Formosa from at¬ 
tempting to liberate their homeland. Most 
frightening of all to anyone with an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of communism was his 
Incredible opinion that Soviet Russia could 
be scared or diverted from her objective—to 
enslave the world—by a show of strength in 
Korea. 

President Truman has had his say. Now 
let General MacArthur present his case over 
the same Nation-wide facilities. The Amer¬ 
ican people will hand down the verdict. 


A Tragic Incident 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMK. VAN PELT 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth Reporter. It ex¬ 
presses very clearly the concern and in¬ 
dignation of my constituents in the Sixth 
Wisconsin Congressional District. It ex¬ 
presses the bitterness of an aroused 
people who for a week have been flood¬ 
ing my office with telegrams and letters 
asking that the President be impeached 
and that our State Department be given 
a thorough cleaning starting with its 
head, Dean Acheson and all the others 
who would not turn their backs on a 
traitor. The Congress of these United 
States will and must accept this chal¬ 
lenge. It Is my sincere hope that after 
hearing General MacArthur express his 
own views and opinions to proceed at 


once on a constructive program—a pro¬ 
gram that will rebuild the morale of the 
American people rather than support the 
retrogressors and the socialistc schemers 
of England. Mr. Speaker* my oath of 
office was not taken lightly and I pledge 
to my colleagues my whole-hearted sup¬ 
port to clean out the offices of our Gov¬ 
ernment of men and women who would 
have us appease any foreign power. The 
editorial from the Reporter follows: 

A Tragic Incident 

Americans are shocked by the action of 
President Harry S. Truman in depriving Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur of his commands in the 
Orient at a climactic stage in the civilized 
world's battle to halt the spread of Russian 
Communist imperialism. 

The President’s orders can be criticized 
bitterly and defended cautiously, but to re¬ 
move a great leader in such a manner does 
not seem the American way. 

Yes, General MacArthur was a military 
man. He was brought up in the Army and 
lived the life of a soldier. There were many 
young men who fought in the Pacific during 
World War II. All of them knew that he was 
a hard taskmaster. They knew he expected 
them to act as soldiers and give their lives 
if need be In the defense of their country. 
Still, many a father and mother were thank¬ 
ful that so rigid a disciplinarian was In 
charge of their sons. He fought for the wel¬ 
fare of his men. He believed in ending a war 
as quickly as possible with a minimum loss 
of life and in getting the men back to their 
families. 

General MacArthur wanted to finish the 
war in Korea. He wanted his boys back with 
their families. He realize that the war never 
could be won the way it is being fought and 
the way Washington wanted him to fight it. 
A stalemate in war is worse than war itself. 
It means the unnecessary sacrifice of life. 
We can go on fighting for 25 years or more 
and in the end be no closer to victory than 
we are today. 

It is admitted that possibly there was little 
else President Truman could have done 
under the circumstances, but we believe he 
might have been more of a diplomat and 
prevented those circumstances. It is appar¬ 
ent, perhaps, that General MacArthur failed 
to obey instructions of his Commander in 
Chief, but there is a serious question who 
was the better acquainted with the real 
thing—the man on the spot or the man in 
the White House. 

We regret that there should be so deep 
and so wide a breach in the difference of 
opinion between a great commander in the 
field and the administration itself as to the 
importance of the far-eastern theater. 

Now that General MacArthur has been dl> 
missed, isn’t it time that something was done 
about Secretary of State Dean Acheson who 
dictated the policies which actually led to 
the breach between the President and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur? 

The rift between the President and the 
general reminds us of Munich and Hitler. 
Serving the general’s head up on a platter 
may appease the yapping yahoos of the Brit¬ 
ish Socialist Government temporarily, but 
now that the diplomats and the politicians 
have taken over this war, what are they going 
to do with it? 

General MacArthur, we are convinced, was 
asked to work completely In the dark. The 
outcome was inevitable. 

The irony of the whole thing Is that Gen. 
Matthew B. Rldgway, who has replaced Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, holds practically the same 
views as his former commander. He has said 
as much in various statements which have 
come from him out of Korea. 

MacArthur Is a great general. Loss of his 
services to the country in this time of need 
is tiaglc. 


Home Concurrent Resolution 92 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
House Concurrent Resolution 93, which 
was introduced by me on April 16, 1951, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 03 
Resoh^ed by the House of Representaitues 
(the Senate concurring), That It Is hereby 
expressed to be the sense of the Congress 
that, because the people of the Nation ha e 
lost confidence in the foreign policies of tr e 
administration and in the manner in which 
those policies have been executed by Dean 
Acheson. he should be removed forthwlUi 
from the office of Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. It is further expressed to be tha 
sense of the Congress that, because of th* 
confidence which the people of the Nation 
have in General of the Army Dougins Mnc- 
Arthur. he should be afforded an opportu¬ 
nity to appear before a joint session of the 
Congress to give his views upon the situa¬ 
tion in the Par East, and thereafter his 
experience and counsel should be utilized 
for the benefit of the people of our Nation 
at this time of grave crisis. 


Dumittal of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Mr. Rukeyser in 
the Journal-American on the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. 

Mr. Rukeyser points out clearly that 
the men rejected by President Truman 
arc the men whose names will be on the 
honor rolls of the future. The article 
follows: 

Dismissal of MacArthur 
(By M. S. Rukeyser) 

America’s top resources consist of the 
know-how of creative personalities, and the 
public sense of shock over the ouster of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur reflected widespread in¬ 
stinctive appreciation of that fact. 

The battle of the routineers against sheer 
excellency goes on in numerous areas of ac¬ 
tivity. The intrigue against MacArthur has 
seen its counterpart in the recent attempt of 
pressure groups to agitate against Charles E. 
'Wilson, generalissimu of defense mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

In science, as well as in the practical arts, 
the conventional tend to resent original 
source minds, on whom accelerated progress 
so much depends. Back in 1926 General Bil¬ 
ly Mitchell was disciplined because he visual¬ 
ized the meaning of air power earlier than the 
persons who were his technical superiors. 

From his days at West Point where he made 
top grades, General MacArthur has distin¬ 
guished himself in thought as well as In 
action. 
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Be hM iotig been a ssrmbol of American 
Intelligence and strength. 

He was not disposed to follow the line of 
least resistance, and permit his silence to 
give his fellow countrymen a false sense of 
security. 

BiacArthur's stature is measured by his 
unwillingness to alibi failure on the ground 
that he was following orders. 

His chief aide, Maj. Oen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney has stated that the general has com¬ 
plied meticulously with all directives he has 
received. 

But as the responsible chief on the ground 
he undertook to make his full contribu¬ 
tion to the formulation of policies in the 
Interest of the United States. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that there 
were differences of opinion between the gen¬ 
eral and those who tried to put wraps around 
him which lessened opportunities for victory. 

But for the politicians to talk sancti¬ 
moniously as though the differences were 
only those of form, technicality, and disci¬ 
pline is to be grossly misleading. 

It is part of the record that President 
Truman himself was none too meticulous in 
respecting the legal technicalities. Truman 
involved the United States in the Korean 
War without affirmative action by Congress 
by the device of characterizing it as a police 
action. 

By removing General MacArthur from his 
command. Truman has in effect removed 
from the general the inhibitions on his self- 
expression. Now MacArthur will be released 
to set forth his ideas for the guidance of 
Congress and the American people. 

None at this stage can add to or detract 
from MacArthur’s record of extraordinary 
achievement. His record in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Japan is virtually without precedent, 
and his great accomplishments on the field 
of battle In two world wars are recorded In 
the annals of history. 

The slur on MacArthiir recalls the fate 
meted out to the late Andrew W. Mellon, 
who served two terms as Secretary of the 
Treasury prior to the New Deal. As a public 
service, Mellon put his extraordinary fiscal 
talents at the disposal of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. His achievement was epitomized 
in the reduction of the Federal debt by a 
billion dollars a year. 

On his retirement, instead of erecting a 
monument to Mellon, the New Deal admin¬ 
istration had him Indicted for fraud in his 
personal Income taxes. (The fact that Mel¬ 
lon disproved the charges in court is beside 
the point; it does not erase the record of 
impudence on the part of vindictive poli¬ 
ticians. little men in big Jobs.) 

President Truman has shown an extraor¬ 
dinary loyalty to cronies and hacks among 
his employees. He sticks to them stubbornly 
in spite of revelations of improprieties. But 
his rejects Include such first-rate person¬ 
alities as MacArthur; Dr. Edwin Q. Nourse, 
former Chairman, Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers; Admiral Louis Emil Denfeld, former 
Naval Chief of Staff; and Robert Newton 
Denham, former chief counsel. National La¬ 
bor Relations Board. The list of rejects 
sounds like a roll of honor. 


Tnimiin Goes Astray 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

or ORXGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPRBSENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to Include In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD tWO 


leading editorials published in the Ore¬ 
gonian In my congressional district, one 
entitled '‘MacArthur Rad To Oo, but 
Now What, Mr. Truman?" which ap¬ 
peared on April 12, 1951, and the other 
entitled “Truman Goes Astray,” which 
appeared April 13,1951, as follows; 

(Prom the Oregonian of April 12, 1951] 
MacArthu* Had To Go, But Now What, Mh. 

Tbumah? 

This newspaper has been besieged with 
telephone calls denouncing President Harry 
8. Truman for the removal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Thousands of telegrams to the 
White House and Congress express similar 
outrage of the senders. Even some who have 
opposed the Korean War as futile and mis¬ 
taken censure the President. This articulate 
reaction is reported from all over the United 
States. Defenders of the President have had 
little to say. 

This hurricane of criticism cannot be at¬ 
tributed entirely to the popularity of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. American public opinion 
has long been sharply divided there. Rather, 
it is the culmination of deep and gradually 
building resentment and apprehension of 
the foreign policies of President ITuman 
and his Secretary of State. Dean Acheson. 
Republicans in Congress, quick to realize 
this, already are calliim for General Mac- 
Arthur’s appearance bW>re Congress—even 
for Impeachment of the President. 

When there is a coollrg of public anger, 
the Issues will become more plain. These, we 
fear, will divide the American people as they 
have seldom been divided in our tlme.s. 

Fundamentally, the question Is not 
whether General MacArthur as commander 
of the American and United Nations forces 
In the Orient was right In publicly advo¬ 
cating the use of Chinese Nationalist troops 
against Red China and UN bombing of the 
China mainland. It is not whether Presi¬ 
dent Truman was right in ordering the UN 
forces to confine the wor to the Korean 
Peninsula, denying the use of their full 
strength against numerically superior forces. 

The basic issue is whether the traditional 
authority of civil government over military 
government shall be maintained in the 
United States. In plain words. General Mac¬ 
Arthur defied the authority of the President 
in advocating foreign policies contrary to 
those of the civilian government. We think 
his purpose was laudable—^to arouse the 
American people to the great peril of our 
men in Korea and thus to obtain the 
weapons to fight a successful war. But 
would it have been laudable had he pul his 
words into action, without Presidential or 
congressional sanction, and carried the war 
to China—and to the Soviet Union if need 
be? 

This newspaper stands for the supreme 
authority of civil government. The Presi¬ 
dent and the general. In the situation which 
has developed, could not carry on their sep¬ 
arate authorities. The general's authority 
was assumed, the President’s founded in the 
Constitution. 

But now that the President has asserted 
his authority, what will the American peo¬ 
ple say of his policies which have led us 
into a war which he is unwilling to let us 
win? The people’s anger at the firing of 
General MacArthur is their answer. The 
smug satisfaction in the capitals of Europe, 
the Arab Nations, the Far East, and the 
Soviet sphere is the goad to their anger. 

It was the soft Acheson-Truman policy in 
Asia—the abandonment of Formosa and 
Korea to Communist attack—^whlch brought 
on the Korean War. Our Government, en¬ 
couraged by the appeasers In the UN, left 
South Korea helpless and Informed the 
Kremlin that we would not lift a finger to 
prevent aggression in the Orient. With that 
Invitation, the Communists swarmed over 
the thirty-eighth parallel and increased their 
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pressure on Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. 

Now they are saying In London, Paris, 
Cairo, and New Delhi that the removal of 
MacArthur opens a new approach to settle¬ 
ment of the Korean War. What does that 
mean? The only terms the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist government has advanced for even dis¬ 
cussing a settlement are the cession of For¬ 
mosa and the withdrawal of UN troops from 
Korea. 

The British and the French are Incredibly 
enmeshed In their fear and self-interest if 
they believe that with Formosa and Korea 
In Communist hands, Hong Kong and Indo¬ 
china will be safe. It is the old, disgrace¬ 
ful story of Munich all over again. For our 
part, abandonment of Formosa and Korea 
would mean that in a brief time we would 
have to draw another defense line against 
Communist aggression In weakened Japan, 
the Philippines, and Alaska. 

No one in authority has presented an al¬ 
ternative to General MacArthur’s demand for 
the power and the strength to win the war 
In Korea and stop Rod aggression In its 
tracks. The President’s removal of MacAr¬ 
thur leaves Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway in the 
same exposed and helpless position. 

This, we feel, is the deep-lying cause of 
public anger against President Truman and 
his European-minded advisers In the State 
Department. Virtually abandoned by the 
United Nations In a police action the UN 
approved, our soldiers await the man-mass 
of Asia, fighting a defensive war on terms 
arranged by persons and nations with other * 
fish to fry. Now that the President has rid 
himself of General MacArthur, whose cour¬ 
age and brilliance as a soldier can be ques¬ 
tioned by no one. will the policy be one of 
submission to communism, or will he give 
General Ridgway the tools to win? 


(From the Oregonian of April 13, 1951] 
Teuman Goes Asthay 

President Truman’s defense of his limited 
war policy in the For East—in his hurry-up 
radio address Intended to counteract the 
national tide of criticism of the replacement 
of General MacArthur—is Inconsistent. 
Whether his foreign policy is his own—the 
sole result of his best Judgment and consul¬ 
tation with American advisers—or whether 
It has been infiuenced by pressures from 
abroad is of grave concern to the people of 
the United States. For it may have to be 
changed. 

The heart of his policy of refusing to per¬ 
mit United Nations forces In Korea to defend 
themselves by bombing Chlnese-Russlan 
supply lines and bases In Manchuria lies in 
his statement: "We are trying to prevent a 
third world war.’’ 

His Initial assumption Is that the Soviet 
Union is encouraging and supplying Com¬ 
munist China to make war against the free 
nations in Korea. This, everyone knows. 
The Russians armed and trained the North 
Korean Communists and led them up to the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The group of MIG jet 
planes which attacked American bombers a 
day after General MacArthur was fired were 
Russian planes, operating from Chinese 
bases In the "sanctuary,** and possibly 
piloted by Russians. 

The purpose of the Soviet Union, the 
President avers. Is to draw the United States 
Into a full-scale war against China, with 
commitment of land, sea. and air forces to 
such an extent that the United States would 
be terribly weakened. This is the fear 
shared by the Europeans—that American 
power may be so exhausted by fighting the 
Chinese that it will not be available to throw 
back a Russian Invasion of Western 
Europe. 

This theory necessarily embraces the be¬ 
lief that the Chinese Reds would fight Rus¬ 
sia’s war of world conquest In the Orient, as 
a puppet nation without help or with little 
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help from the U. 8. S. R., while the Soviets 
devoted their entire strength to the conquest 
of Europe. 

But to have their hands free in Europe, the 
Soviets would have to be assured first of deep 
and irrevocable commitment of American 
forces in the Far East. 

Neither General MacArthur nor anyone 
else has advocated commitment of large- 
scale American land forces to war on the 
Chinese mainland. All that has been asked 
Is the right to unleash our Air Force where 
it will do the most good in stopping the mass 
Invasion of Korea by Chinese troops. 

We give no consideration here, nor did 
General MacArthur, to the mutual-assist¬ 
ance pact signed by Joseph Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung. It means no more in Communist 
performance than did the Soviet-Nationalist 
China nonaggression pact or the German- 
Russlan-Japanese agreement broken In 
World War II both by Germany and by 
Russia. Had the Soviet Union been sincere 
in declaring the Korean War a defensive war 
by Red China against American invasion, 
the Russians would already be in the far 
eastern fighting. 

President Truman’s case against bombing 
Chinese bases falls apart if one accepts, as 
he seems to accept, the premise that the 
Soviet Union’s hope is to conquer Europe 
while puppet Chinese armies fight the Krem¬ 
lin’s war in Asia. We suspect, along with 
General MacArthur, that such bombing 
would hasten China’s withdrawal from the 
Korean War without added hazard of Rus¬ 
sian Intervention. 


Policy Over Politics 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLXt^OlS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 17, 1951: 

Policy Over Politics 

The first purpose of the American people 
In the MacArthur affair should be to clarify 
and unify their aims in the Par East. There 
is still hope that a firmer, sharper national 
policy can be hammered out of the debate 
which started with so much emphasis on 
personalities and politics. The general’s re¬ 
turn may even promote the exercise of good 
will and good sense. 

One unifying development is already In 
evidence—the purpose to give him a warm 
and appreciative welcome home. Even those 
most opposed to the general’s views are Join¬ 
ing generously in paying tribute to his great 
aervices. And General MacArthur shows a 
desire to speak only In general terms rather 
than to become the angry spearhead of a 
crusade. We assume that he will follow 
through with this tone. If so, he can do 
much to hold the debate on a higher level. 

But the discussion will have to go beyond 
generalities. Questioning by congressional 
committees rather than formal speechmak¬ 
ing is the most promising way of digging 
below the surface of this question. Much 
will depend on whether the politicians con¬ 
tinue to make a political football of the 
general’s dismissal. If the Wherry-Martin 
Republicans pursue their attacks on Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Democrats will doubtless 
counterattack, hitting the general on the 
question of Insubordination. 


Things have gone so far already that this 
kind of inquiry may be inescapable. But 
it is likely to be less useful than an effort 
to get out on the table all relevant and non¬ 
secret information regarding policy Issues. 
General MacArthiu* has called the policy 
^which seeks to limit hostilities to Korea a 
“handicap unprecedented In military his¬ 
tory.” So far we have not seen why bombing 
Chinese bases is so vital that to do it America 
should risk appearing as an aggressor, split¬ 
ting the United Nations and bringing Russia 
in. But General MacArthur’s reasons should 
be fully laid out. 

At the same time it would be highly useful 
to have a review and estimate of what has 
been and is being accomplished in Korea. 
Although General MacArthur has appeared 
to be out of sympathy with the recent pur¬ 
poses of UN there, we doubt If he will “throw 
down” the Korean enterprise as completely 
as Senator Taft did a few days ago. The 
latter seemed to regard as futile all the sacri¬ 
fices made In Korea. 

The vast majority of Americans supported 
the decision to resist aggression in Korea. 
If It was right last July, is It not right 
today? As we see it, the action of the UN 
there may well prove to he a historic step In 
the organization of peace. It reversed the 
policy of appeasement which led to World 
War II and proved the peace-loving nations* 
ability to Join in J|altlng lawlessness. The 
Kremlin's plans *ere upset, the North 
Koreans overthrown, and the Chinese Reds 
punished. 

Senator Taft says the Chinese have lost 
nothlnr except a few men. American mili¬ 
tary estimates run from 200,000 to 300,000. 
The economic drain on a poor country is 
heavy, and the Reds* military prestige has 
been seriously damaged. Of course, the 
situation la lar from whnt might bs wished 
and a happy ending is not readily visible. 
But let us not undervalue the policy which 
has united the forces of 14 nations in active 
resistance to aggression. May we not still 
hope that Korea has raised a real barrier to 
Russian Imperialism and is giving the free 
nations time to gain the strength which 
can prevent world war III? 


Declaration of War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
after visiting the battlefields of Korea, 
after seeing first-hand the tremendous 
price being paid by our fighting men in 
dead and wounded. It seems to me that 
the Congress has overlooked one re¬ 
sponsibility of major Importance—that 
of declaring war. 

That we are at war is obvious. All 
the branches of our fighting forces are 
employed in combat. Our casualties 
have now mounted to more than 60.000 
men, about 10.000 of whom have given 
their lives in this, the dirtiest, cruelest 
war in history. The President of the 
United States repeatedly refers to the 
war in Korea. We are asked to draft the 
boys from our States and districts to fill 
the needs of the war In Korea. We are 
required to appropriate billions to prose¬ 
cute the war in Korea. 

The Constitution of the United States 
places upon Congress, and Congress 


alone, the power and responsibility to 
declare war. It seems to me an immoral 
and shameful thing to send our boys to 
their death in a war which Congress has 
not officially declared to exist. 

I realize that any Member of this 
House can introduce a resolution for a 
declaration of war against those who 
have declared war, by their aggressions 
against us and other members of the 
United Nations. However, I am in¬ 
formed that such responsibility rests 
primarily upon the administration 
leaders. I, therefore, call upon the ma¬ 
jority leaders of this House to assume 
their duty in this respect. We are at 
war. Why then should administration 
spokesmen ignore their clear duty to 
recognize the war in a constitutional 
manner? 


Radio Poll in Nebraska on Military Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH SUTLER 

OF NEDRASKA 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 ilf*gislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
the results of a poll conducted by radio 
station WJAG at Norfolk, Nebr,, giving 
the opinions of a typical cross-section 
of Nebraska residents on several ques¬ 
tions of current interest relating to our 
military policy. This poll was completed 
prior to the dismissal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. I offer a news release prepared 
by the radio station, giving results of the 
opinion survey, together with various 
comments on it. 

There being no objection, the news re¬ 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Radio station 'WJAG, Norfolk. Nebr., com¬ 
pleted a public-opinion survey April 8. IBOl. 
The survey consisted of tliree questions, 
originally broached on the station’s noon 
forum program the Voice of the People. 
Interest was entirely spontaneous. No prizes 
were offered. Questions were repeated once 
each day. 

'The duration of the survey was 3 weeks. 
Opinions were received through mail, per¬ 
sonal interviews and telephone interviev^s. 
The total responses were 756. Of this 
number 460 were by letter, 200 by personal 
Interview, the remainder by telephone inter¬ 
view. 

The tabulated results of the opinion sur¬ 
vey were as follows: 

Question No. 1: Shall we withdraw our 
troops from Korea and leave that country 
to the Communists? 

Yes. 46.6 percent. 

No, 48.4 percent. 

Qualified, 6 percent. 

(The popular qualification, stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel.) 

Question No. 2: Should the President or 
Congress have the authority to send United 
States troops overseas? 

Congress. 69.9 percent. 

President, 6.9 percent. 

President and Congress, 15.4 percent. 

Undecided, 8.8 percent. 

Question No. 3: Should the United Statet 
send additional troops to Europe under Oen- 
enral Elsenhower’s command? 
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Yet, 89.5 percent. 

No, 62.0 percent. 

Qualified, 7.9 percent. 

(The popular qualification. United States 
supply troops in fair proportion with Euro¬ 
pean countries.) 

Results of the poll have been requested 
by Senators Burum and Wherrt, and Con¬ 
gressman Karl Btetan. of Nebraska. Sen¬ 
ator Butler said he intended to insert the 
results in the Record. 

Radio station WJAG has drawn these con¬ 
clusions after completion of the tabulation 
of the opinion survey: 

First. Persons submitting opinions by let¬ 
ter were more extreme; that Is, more con¬ 
servative or radical. 

Second. Persons submitting opinions by 
personal or telephone Interviews were by 
far the more aggressive. These persons tend¬ 
ed to favor remaining In Korea and also 
sending more troops to Europe. A majority 
personally interviewed bemoaned General 
MacArthur's present position; most of them 
feeling he and his troops were not receiving 
proper support. 

Third. That a definite state of confusion 
exists within the public minds pertaining 
to United States foreign policy but that the 
trend Is definitely established for more de¬ 
cisions to bo made by Congress. Those ad¬ 
vocating withdrawal of troops from Korea 
frequently asked “Why are we there?'* Oth¬ 
ers suggested withdrawal unless we fight 
more aggressively. 

Fourth. Those Interviewed complained the 
public was not being properly informed. 
Many expressed doubt that Congress was 
being taken into confidence on foreign Issues. 

A separate breakdown of the survey by 
sex showed no substantial change In the 
above percentages. Women displayed only 
a slight tendency to avoid conflict by re¬ 
turning our troops or keeping them at home. 


Address of Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, 
of New York 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^ April 18,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include a noteworthy address delivered 
by our colleague the Honorable Kenneth 
B. Keating, of the Fortieth District, 
State of New York, before the New York 
State DAR luncheon on Tuesday, April 
17. in Washington. D. C.: 

Adorbss at New York State DAR Luncheon 

BY Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, of New 

York 

Madam State Regent Cook, my distin¬ 
guished colleague, Mrs. St. Georob, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
New York State, whoever picked out this 
week for the annual DAR Congress ought to 
be able to land a job anywhere as a crystal- 
ball gazer. When your State regent wrote 
me last November asking me to address your 
luncheon meeting today, I must confess that 
in my acceptance I did not envision, as 
your committee on arrangements seems to 
have done, the momentous events of last 
week and this week. You are certainly 
here at a historic moment, quite In keeping 
with the traditions of your Illustrious organ¬ 
ization. My remarks for this occasion were 
prepared before last Wednesday morning at 
1 a. m., hence they will not relate, except in 


passing, to the great controversy which has 
rocked the country. Perhaps that is just 
as well, for if feeling is running as high 
throughout New York State from which you 
hall as It is in Washington and as my bushel 
baskets of mail indicate that it Is In my own 
congressional district, it may be a welcome 
relief to you to hear, as it Is to me to talk, 
about some subject other than the Presi¬ 
dent's dismissal of a great military figure. 

Just let me say this one word. Despite 
the strong convictions which you or I may 
have as to the wisdom or otherwise and 
the Justice or Injustice of the action which 
has taken place, the important thing for us 
as Americana to do Is to look to the future. 
Let us not forget that hundreds of thousands 
of American youth, our most precious pos¬ 
session, are either In the Far East, or on 
ships, or in camps destined for that theater 
of operations. Let us not forget that their 
welfare and. perhaps, their lives and the lives 
of you and me and the welfare of our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren depend upon keep¬ 
ing our heads and steering the right course 
ir the days that lie ahead. 

In other words, the real problem upon 
which we must focus our attention Is not 
what to do with President Truman or General 
Mac Arthur, but what to do with Korea. 

Our young men out there are being made 
targets because someone In Washington or 
In New York or perhaps London or Paris 
cannot make up his mind what to do. 

We cannot sit still and do nothing. It 
seems to me we must choose a course and do 
It soon. We cannot simply sit back and 
wait for somebody or some event to bail us 
out. Wc have gone too far to continue the 
old policy of “let the dust settle In the Far 
East.” 

We must get away from platitudes and get 
down to business. We have heard enough 
of phrase making about avoiding a third 
world war, about the control of the military 
by the civilian, about the Inherent powers 
of a Commander In Chief—all these so-called 
Issues which are not Issues at all. Everyone 
accepts them as basic principles. At the 
moment we have only one plan advanced for 
narrowing the Korean conflict and bringing 
the Korean War to a speedy conclusion. That 
may not be the right plan, but It Is high 
time that any others who have any other 
plan lay It out on the table and let us ex¬ 
amine It and compare It with the one al¬ 
ready advanced. And In selecting the course 
to follow, let us base our decision not on 
personalities, not on a stubborn adherence 
to positions which may have once been 
taken but which no longer recognize the 
reality of the hour, but rather by an open- 
minded and unbiased appraisal of the evi¬ 
dence which can now be brought to bear 
on this problem. 

One fact emerges starkly from the grim 
pattern of war and violence—only strength 
Impresses the aggressors. Only strength, 
military, economic, social and above all, 
spiritual, can form the soil from which a 
ju.st. lasting, and honorable peace will spring. 

The forces of evil which are loose in the 
world today are atheistic and lawless, and 
have no respect for the rights or wishes of 
either other persons or other nations. To¬ 
day, much as we may dislike the fact, to 
be well-intentioned and peace-loving is not 
enough. America must be so strong that the 
warlords and dictators will be convinced that 
they must abandon their announced plans 
to crush the United States and dominate the 
world. 

The new and terrifying weapons which 
man has invented have, perforce, altered our 
conception of our role in the world and our 
plans for defense of our country. It Is no 
longer enough to possess the productive ca¬ 
pacity to turn out weapons in such quantity 
that we will win the war eventually. Even¬ 
tually Is many atomic bombs too late in this 
age. With guided missiles and jet planes 
carrying atomic weapons at hundreds of 


miles an hour—almost faster than the un¬ 
initiated can conceive—our defenses can 
never be down and our guard never relaxed 
BO long as the forces of aggression continue 
to demonstrate that they are merely waiting 
the appropriate time to turn their fury on 
the free world. 

It is startling and unpleasant to have to 
comprehend these facts, but It is the terrible 
truth that the world today Is, quite literally, 
sitting on a powder keg. 

To spend billions annually on weapons and 
armies seems a horrible waste of our sub¬ 
stance when only a fraction might be spent 
on projects and activities which would spell 
permanently a better living for us all. But 
America must be strong to survive. Some of 
the luxuries which we have come to take for 
granted must be sacrificed or postponed until 
that strength Is attained and an era of peace 
reasonably assured. 

Wc face a long period of personal and na¬ 
tional sacrifice in which we all must and will 
share. The budget for our national De¬ 
fense Establishment will be increased. In¬ 
creased taxes—income, excise, and corpora¬ 
tion—must be expected. But whatever the 
price of our freedom, It is small when com¬ 
pared with the alternatives. There Is no 
bargain basement when It comes to buying 
liberty. 

But while wo necessarily appropriate more 
billions for defense we must bear In mind the 
perils of bankrupting our national economy. 
America is a tremendously wealthy country, 
but even we cannot continue to spend ex¬ 
travagantly for both swords and plowshares. 
We must cut down nonessentlal spending on 
the national scene, just as increased taxes 
and Inflated prices force us as individuals to 
cut down our purchases of luxuries. We 
must make every possible effort to pare Gov¬ 
ernment hand-outs, subsidies, and peacetime 
construction to the bone. There is a limit, 
which I believe has very nearly been reached, 
to the amount which the Government can 
extract from the individual taxpayer. 

Yet we must attempt to pay ns we go ns 
much as possible. The only course of safety 
and sanity is to cut down on what might 
be called Government frills. 

Our country cannot operate In the red 
year after year and continue to be solvent. 
Now that the International situation has 
become so menacing. It is even more vital 
that we do everything In our power to bal¬ 
ance the budget. If this cannot bo com¬ 
pletely successful In view of our vast defense 
expenditures, we must, at least, do all that 
we can to achieve this goal. 

Nothing would please our potential ene¬ 
mies more than to see our economy collapse 
In a state of national bankruptcy. It would 
save them the trouble and expense of trying 
to take us over by other means if we com¬ 
mitted national suicide by overextending 
ourselves to the point of financial exhaustion. 

In addition, if we come os close as is pos¬ 
sible to balancing the budget by paring un¬ 
necessary expenditures, we lessen by that 
much the Inflationary forces. As you house¬ 
wives know all too well, Inflation is no longer 
merely a threat. It has become the unwel¬ 
come guest in your marketing basket and 
at your dining-room table. 

It Is a basic economic fact that Govern¬ 
ment spending which Is not balanced by 
the taxes It collects adds more and more 
fuel to the flames of Inflation, since tlio 
Government, unlike business, does not pro¬ 
duce wealth or goods when It spends money. 
It merely puts more money Into circulation 
which In turn causes the prices of all goods 
to rise. 

A dramatic Illustration of the effects of 
governmental spending of more money than 
Is collected can be seen In the price rise 
from 1933 to the present time. During this 
time the only years the budget was balanced 
was during the 2 years of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 1947 and 1948. As a direct conse¬ 
quence, a basket of groceries which cost 
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$2.59 only 11 years ago In 1939, now costs 
$5.80—or more than double the amount. 
Similarly, up goes the cost of guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships which the Government 
buys. 

Time and time again we have been warned 
by Kremlin spokesmen of the basic strategy 
of promoting our destruction by undermin* 
ing our domestic economy. By this means, 
it is held, the eventual wreck of the Nation 
can be accomplished by our enemies Just as 
surely and far more cheaply than by a suc- 
ceseful war. By this means we could be 
made to ruin ourselves. Accordingly, for 
more than a decade, besides stealing our 
state secrets and fomenting internal dis¬ 
sension. the Communist effort has been con¬ 
centrated upon forcing us Into a calamitous 
national bankruptcy from which chaos must 
ensue. 

At the same time there is another peril 
we must face. If, to finance our defense 
projects or for any other reason, we resort 
to the Government taking over private in¬ 
dustry or usurping the traditional role of 
individual initiative in this land, we shall 
have lost the very freedom we are striving to 
maintain. 

England chose this path in order to finance 
the cost of rebuilding her war-ravaged coun¬ 
try, but without the hypodermics of aid from 
the United States, she would have been 
financially ruined. Furthermore, it turned 
out to be a case of stepping from the frying 
pan into the fire, since socialism is a false 
solution and does not represent a real or 
permanent cure for financial troubles. 

If, for any reason, America is led or lured 
by false promises down this road, we shall 
have killed the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, since it Is our economic system that has 
made us the wealthiest and most power¬ 
ful Nation in the world and made possible 
the standard of living which, like freedom, 
we here in America have come to take for 
granted. 

Time and again it has been demonstrated 
that our free economy has resulted in a 
higher standard of living and Improved work¬ 
ing conditions through the initiative and in¬ 
ventiveness of men who are able to reap the 
benefits of their industry and talent. On 
the other hand, socialism undermines the 
character of the citizen and destroys his 
incentive to better his condition or risk his 
capital in new ventures. 

In a Socialist country, people have no in¬ 
centive to improve the machine and tools 
with which they work, since they realize 
that they will not gain the rewards of their 
own skill. Anyone will work twice as hard 
if he is working to Improve his own lot in life, 
and not merely working for the benefit of 
some vague economic theory or some govern¬ 
ment bureaucrat. It is only natural and 
proper that men should wish to improve their 
economic position in life and thus be able 
to buy a few luxuries and extras for their 
families. 

People who have resigned themselves to 
living on government doles or handouts with¬ 
out any hope of improving their status ex¬ 
cept by government action have forfeited 
much of the Joy of living, and also a vast 
amount of self respect. 

Our country was founded on the desire of 
men to be independent and free to de¬ 
termine and influence their own futures 
without arbitrary rule by a Government bu¬ 
reaucrat, no matter whether titled or mere¬ 
ly appointed. It was a love of adventure and 
a willingness to risk unknown dangers, 
possessed by our pioneering forefathers and 
inherited by their descendants, that has made 
our country great, and it is still the chief 
characteristic of Americans today, whether 
their ancestors came over on the Mayflower 
or immigrated last year. 

So it is not that I fear that Americans 
would knowingly sell their birthright for a 
mess of Government pottage, but I do fear 
that in the press of defending ourselves from 


possible outside attack we may unwittingly 
be sold a bill of socialistic goods in the name 
of national interest. 

At the same time, we must beware of plac¬ 
ing undue emphasis on the materialistic as¬ 
pect. We must devote an appropriate por¬ 
tion of our time and energies to building the 
spiritual side of our national life. 

To combat the forces of communism in all 
their nefarious and menacing guises. It is 
necessary to understand thoroughly the na¬ 
ture of the evil we face. Communism has 
become a religion to its followers. They 
are fanatics, possessed of the zeal and un¬ 
reasoning devotion which makes all fanatics 
dangerous. The early exponents and teach¬ 
ers of international communism understood 
that to be accepted and practiced, religion 
and faith in God must be supplanted by an 
equally intense and deep belief in the Com¬ 
munist state and the ultimate victory of in¬ 
ternational communism. Since it is the na¬ 
ture of man to worship a power greater 
than himself, the Communist credo substi¬ 
tuted the state and the theory of com¬ 
munism. This was a necessity, since com¬ 
munism requires the complete subordination 
of the individual to the good of the masses, 
except that as it is presently practiced the 
masses are synonymous with the Kremlin 
masters, who are absolute dictators, ruling 
Russia and the satellite nations for one pur¬ 
pose and one purpose only, their own per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement. 

As the forces of lawlessness and atheism 
continue to dominate the lives of millions of 
people abroad, we must make certain that 
we do not neglect our privilege to worship at 
the church of our choice—that privilege for 
which our ancestors risked their lives and 
fortunes. 

Confidence in the rightness of our cause 
and the certainty that right will triumph 
over the evil forces of totalitarianism and 
godlessnesB will lend strength to our convic¬ 
tions of ultimate victory. The realization 
that our entire civilization and culture are at 
stake will endow us with the courage to resist 
this terrible menace, without at the same 
time becoming panicky or losing our nerve. 
Prep men and women, firm in their faith in 
their fundamental beliefs, will always be 
able to defend the most determined assaults 
upon that freedom. 

Thus, with deep religious conviction and 
trust, we must epend our efforts unceasingly 
to spread the doctrine of the Inherent worth 
of the individual and his right to live ac¬ 
cording to his own determination, sustained 
by our knowledge of the moral rightness of 
our cause and of the eternal justice of the 
God in whom we place our trust. 


MacArthur’s Dismissal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to consent granted, I include as part of 
these remarks, an editorial pertinent to 
the times which appeared in the Mount 
Vernon Daily Herald, of Mount Vernon, 
Wash., on April 12.1951: 

Not since the sudden death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 6 years ago today has our Nation 
been so profoundly shocked as it was early 
yesterday when President Truman, without 
preliminary warning or notice, deprived Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur of all commands in the 
Far East and told him he was free to travel 
anywhere he pleased as a five-star general of 
the United States Army. 


Never was Mr. Truman’s ineptitude or un¬ 
fitness as the Nation’s Chief Executive so 
clearly shown following a long chain of in¬ 
excusable temperamental actions and un¬ 
popular quick decisions. A White House 
press conference was called at 1 o’clock in the 
morning to flash the Commander in Chief’s 
order around the world, and while Press Sec¬ 
retary Short read the announcement, Presi¬ 
dent Truman went to bed. It is now certain 
that MacArthur had no advance information 
until the cablegram was handed to him in 
Tokyo. His entire staff was astounded. It 
is worth noting that Secretary of War, 
Frank Pace arrived in Tokyo some 24 hours 
previously direct from Washington and had 
conferred with General MacArthur with no 
hint of the bombsheU about to be exploded. 

Now, America does not treat its hero lead¬ 
ers in this fashion, particularly military 
heroes, of which MacArthur was and is ac¬ 
knowledged to be one. He was not a de¬ 
feated and unpopular general, like Meade, 
whom Lincoln removed in the middle of the 
Civil War to make way for the aggressive 
Grant. MacArthur has been running a suc¬ 
cessful war in Korea, with his hands prac¬ 
tically tied, as Just reported by National 
Commander Cocke, of the American Legion, 
in a blistering criticism on the conduct of 
the war. Before Korea, MacArthur won un¬ 
dying fame in history for his defeat of the 
Japanese after one of the most brilliant cam¬ 
paigns in modern military history. It was 
MacArthur who made the peace with Japan 
and took over control by order of the United 
Nations. In 6 years he has brought peace, 
order, and reconstruction to that nation of 
80,000,000. We have never heard it denied 
that he has done a truly remarkable Job in 
Japan. He has spent most of his life in the 
Par East. It is said—and It is likely true— 
that he knows the oriental peoples better 
than any living American. The President in 
firing him so ungraciously gave him credit 
for being one of our ablest military leaders 
and commanders. 

Why, then, an amazed and angry public, 
both Republicans and Democrats and people 
who are Just good citizens without hide¬ 
bound political tie.*?, want to know was Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur fired in such a humiliating 
manner at the very top of such a remarkable 
career of exemplary public service. The offi¬ 
cial reason given to him was that he was out 
of sympathy with his Government’s policies 
and talked contrary to orders of his Com¬ 
mander in Chief—the President—contained 
in an order dated December 6 last that any 
and all public statements of Army and Navy 
officers concerning foreign policies must be 
cleared by the State Department, and there¬ 
fore disobedient. 

MacArthur has been complaining bitterly 
over having his hands tied by United Na¬ 
tions and being unable to bring the war to 
a conclusion while thousands of lives were 
being sacrificed. Undoubtedly he has ex¬ 
pressed his views frankly. After all. he is 
a great general, in supreme far erstern com¬ 
mand, successful guardian of the Japanese 
Empire, a top authority on the Orient, a 
great pillar in our Asiatic defense. It is 
pretty hard, if not impossible, to shut up a 
man of his caliber, carrying such a tremen¬ 
dous responsibility on the other side of the 
world. It is difficult to make him a mere 
Army robot taking orders off the board each 
morning. He was more than a military com¬ 
mander; he was a trained statesman, but 
denied by the Truman administration as 
such. 

The bald truth is that some of the advice 
and recommendations of MacArthur have 
been finding deep roots of approval and 
stirring up powerful opposition to the poli¬ 
cies of Truman and Acheson, who have been 
getting nowhere in the Korean War or in 
making peace with China or in holding the 
friendship of India, or winning Asiatic 
allies. General MacArthur should have been 
brought back here months ago to give his 
Views to Congress and the American people 
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InAtead of being gagged by a State Depart¬ 
ment under the thumb of United Nations. 
Both the British and the French have been 
trying to get rid of General MacArthur for 
sometime past. It looks as though the Eng¬ 
lish were running our diplomacy, telling us 
what la best for us in both Europe and Asia, 
probably because we possess so little aptitude 
and ability ourselves. The French follow 
the English of course. 

President Truman made a very simple, 
naive, 16-mlnute defense talk over the radio 
networks last night, bearing down on the 
idea that we were trying to keep the Korean 
War from growing into a third world war 
and intimating that General MacArthur was 
taking us into another global war and there¬ 
fore bad to be removed. Opinions on that 
score will differ widely. The argument has 
been going on now for almost a year while 
00,000 Americans have been killed, wounded, 
or taken prisoners. Our United Nations 
allies have been furnishing only around 10 
percent of the forces Involved. United Na¬ 
tions isn’t any nearer peace now than last 
June; in fact they may be nearer all-out 
war with China. We're still fumbling and 
drifting. 

We wouldn't say that General MacArthur 
has all the right answers and. if left to him¬ 
self, could bring peace In Asia. We can’t 
see some things as he sees them. But we 
do assert with confidence that he Is abler 
and better Informed than our President, the 
State Department, and the entire Pentagon 
army staff and that bis views deserve the 
highest respect and consideration. His loss 
as a far eastern adviser is a tragic one to 
the country. We are still wholly unwilling 
that United Nations should run our foreign 
affaire and dismiss our commanding generals 
and civil administrators abroad. 

Technically. President Truman may be en¬ 
tirely within the law In firing MacArthur 
for military Insubordination but he should 
have known better than to do what he did 
the way he did It. His action may have 
very Immediate and serious world-wide ef¬ 
fects Involving the welfare and safety of the 
United States. Definitely, all politics aside, 
we believe the Truman administration has 
pulled a first-class boner In the MacArthur 
incident which the American people will 
neither forgive nor forget. General Mac¬ 
Arthur will undoubtedly return to defend 
himself and his views, when the full meas¬ 
ure of his standing among his fellow citizens 
will be apparent. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wed7iesday, April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Appeasement, 1951 Style,” pub¬ 
lished in the Altoona Tribune of Friday, 
Apill 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Appeasement, 1951 Style 

As the uproar continues over the Presi¬ 
dent’s dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
two aspects of this Important Incident stand 
out above all others, and are worthy of se¬ 
rious consideration, uncolored by political 
bias of any sort. 


First, It Is sufficiently clear that the Presi¬ 
dent could have averted this uproar by pri¬ 
vately asking the general to retire. Mac¬ 
Arthur has remarked on various occasions 
about retiring when his Japan Job is done. 

Such a move would have been the part 
of wisdom. It would have prevented show¬ 
ing to the world the demoralizing spectacle 
of a top military commander being relieved 
of duty, which spectacle always gives rise 
to reports of a weak and a divided leadership. 

Moscow seized upon this incident at once 
to declare American leadership is confused. 
And. indeed, this seems adequate evidence 
of confusion. 

It serves no purpose whatsoever publicly 
to break MacArthur In this fashion. It is 
dangerous to American policies in the Far 
East, for it means loss of face, loss of dignity, 
in the eyes of the Japanese people, who bad 
the highest respect for MacArthur and, 
through him, of American leadership. 

This Ill-advised public dismissal may have 
dangerous repercussions In Japan, which we 
had planned to hold against Red encroach¬ 
ment, and which MacArthur so far has suc¬ 
ceeded In doing. 

Secondly, Mr. Truman, in his Wednesday 
night broadcast, put his dismissal of Mac¬ 
Arthur on the basis of “peace.” Certainly, 
there Is room for controversy on this. Yet, 
it is important to look at Mr. Truman’s ex¬ 
planation closely. 

The closer one looks, the more It shapes 
up into appeasement. The mere fact that 
the President denied it is appeasement does 
not alter the fact that it suspiciously re¬ 
sembles It. 

Mr. Truman appears content to let the UN 
forces fight the bock and forth war that haa 
been going on for so many months, with a 
toll of some 60,000 American casualties. 

Both MacArthur and his successor. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway, have said there Is no hope la 
sight for military settlement in Korea. And, 
both have said there Is no political settle¬ 
ment In Bight. 

What then? 

Mr. Truman does not answer that. He 
merely states his position, undoubtedly dic¬ 
tated by Secretary of State Acheson, and, 
probably, to Acheson from London, that we 
do not want the war to spread, to develop 
into general war, and he charges General 
MacArthur’s demand for permission to use 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist troops, and to 
bomb China, would Invite general war. 

Why? He doesn’t say. The President 
doesn’t explain that. 

Every single move in this cold war has 
been on Russian initiative. Russia holds 
the Initiative in Korea. She holds the initla- 
tive for making general war. 

Regardless of anything Mr. Truman might 
say, Russia Is in a position to precipitate 
general war in Korea Just as readily as though 
we were to carry the war Into China. 

In fact, Russia’s Incentive lies In Korea, 
for there, she held control of the north 
portion, directly. 

General MacArthur was In favor of mak¬ 
ing war on the enemy. That was his Job, 
To do It effectively, he wanted UN permis¬ 
sion to bomb enemy bases and supply lines 
In Manchuria. 

Truman said no. that would Invite general 
war. 

What Is this but appeasement? 

Russia and Communists In general have 
hailed MncArthur’s dismissal. What does 
that Indicate but appeasement? 

Certainly, we want no general war. Wo 
went peace as soon as possible. But. when 
did appeasement of the Reds bring peace? 
The more they are given, the more they 
demand. 

To make a deal with the China Reds, as 
Britain, India, and some others of the UN 
want, would be a shameful thing, after all 
this blood letting In Korea. 

Mr. Truman sent our troops Into Korea. 
Mr. Truman refused to let the military wage 
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war. He wants it on the police basis pre¬ 
scribed by Britain, which also wants full 
recognition of these vicious Reds whom we 
now battle on the fields and In the moun¬ 
tains of Korea. 

The President started this Korean busi¬ 
ness. But, be can’t find the means of end¬ 
ing It, and he refused to let MacArthur try. 

That appears to be the substance of this 
situation. Talk of insubordination and dis¬ 
obedience of orders by MacArthur is Just so 
much wind to blow away the bad smell of 
prejudice and ill judgment. 


The Great Tomont—Hail the Hero! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. IQRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news¬ 
paper article by H. L. Phillips: 

The Great Turnout—Hail the Hero!—Or 

How To Stack a MacArthur Parade and 

Do Something for Yourself 
(By H. L. Phillips) 
welcome parade for DOUG 

Section I 

MacArthur clubs of America. 

Societies for promotion of candor. 

Anti-double-talkers of the world. 

Federated associations of pipe and tobacco 
men. 

Dark sun-glass manufacturers. 

Republican clubs of the United States of 
America. 

Organizations opposed to the Missouri 
Waltz. 

Section 11 

Decorated floats: The GOP In Search of a 
Winner; the Democrats In Search of an 
Alibi; Where Am I? (Chiang Kai-shek sup¬ 
porters); the Needier (John Bull getting 
Uncle Sam to do It his way as usual); Little 
Red Riding Hood (a novel float depicting the 
little girl watching the wolf eat grandma 
but prevented by queer rules from doing 
much about it); Victory Through Veto Power 
(this one got in from the Kremlin by mis¬ 
take). 

Section III 

UN debating teams (Just hoping Douglas 
will never ^.et back): the international *‘Wo 
Will Vote War but We Won’t Do Much To 
Back It Up” Clubs. Baseball magnates 
(wondering If he would consider becoming 
commissioner of baseball); basketball pro¬ 
moters (in a similar mood). 

THE hucksters FIND SOME GAME 
Section IV {WhaVs in it for me?) 

Book publishers. 

Lecture agents. 

Video talent scouts. 

Hollywood producers, script writers, and 
Idea men. 

Advertising agents (all hoping to get him 
to endorse the cigarette that guarantees non¬ 
chalance, the beer that builds morale, the 
hair tonic that swept the Pacific, the ’lokyo 
to Washington Tours, Inc , and the soap that 
Is dynamite to the Pentagon and other 
irritants). 

Section V 

Pageant of bands. Forty UN delegations 
playing, I Can Send You Anything but Men, 
Sammy; I’ll Always Be Behind You. and 
Never Mind How Far, etc: Downing Street 
Fusiliers rendering, Fini^^c the War but Give 
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the Recognition. Indian lute players giv¬ 
ing out with. It Had To Be You. 

Section VI 

Kefauver committee. (It realizes this Is 
the only way it could get back into the 
public eye.) 

Section VJI 

Band Wagon Jumpers of America. 

Political Trend interpreters. 

Idol Worshipers League of North America. 

Pulse Feelers. 

Martyr Builders of the World. 

Democratic spies (trying to figure out how 
far this thing can go). 

Unemployed Republicans. 

Taft for President. Elsenhower for Presi¬ 
dent, and Stassen for President clubs, all too 
apprehensive to keep in step. 

Joe Mabtxn Fife and Drum Corps. 

TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

Section VIII 

Omar Bradley and George Marshall (Just 
making sure Douglas sticks to the parade). 
White House statisticians and checkers (try¬ 
ing to estimate the ticker tape, confetti, etc., 
for a comparison with the Lindbergh parade 
and other past events). 

Section IX 

Advertising floats, cages. Gallup pollers, 
puzzled voters, national pro-and-con clubs, 
ambulances, police wagons, etc. 


To Perpetuate Good Musk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, because 
the editorial is typical of many being 
printed in newspapers and magazines, 
large and small, throughout the coun¬ 
try, I am having printed In the Record 
the following from the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican concerning H. R. 
2524, the bill which would exempt 
symphony orchestras and opera from 
the Federal admissions tax; 

Exempt the Orchestras 

One particularly unjust tax Is the 20-per¬ 
cent box-office levy that adds heavily to the 
deficits of nonprofit organizations like civic 
orchestras, dependent on help from their 
friends to start with. 

Amusement Is amusement, If you want to 
look at it that way; but it strikes us as both 
unfair and unsmart for the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to take exactly the same kind of cut 
from the gate receipts at a summer music 
festival as it takes when some promoter puts 
on an evening of women wrestlers. 

This is why we think it would be wise of 
Congress to approve legislation Introduced by 
Representative Albert Morano, the Connecti¬ 
cut Representative who took Governor 
Lodge’s place. 

The Morano bill If a moderate measure. It 
doesn’t go all the way in drawing the line 
between cultural and noncultural diversion. 
It does, however, make a distinction that 
ought to provide a starting point. 

In Representative Morano’s proposed legis¬ 
lation the 20-percent amusement tax that 
now applies indiscriminately would be modi¬ 
fied to exempt nonprofit orchestras—^like the 
Waterbury Civic Orchestra, for instance. 

This Waterbury orchestra has had hard go¬ 
ing this year. Like all institutions of its 
kind it ha-j felt the novelty Impact of tele¬ 
vision. Audiences haven’t been quite as large 


as they have been in former years. The civic 
orchestra, which has to expect each concert 
will cost from $1,200 to $1,700, has had bad 
luck with the weather this year. too. 

When the Waterbury Civic Orchestra gives 
its final performance for the season on Sun¬ 
day, it hopes, naturally, to have a full house. 
Even if it does, however, it can’t hope to break 
even for the day’s event. Musical organiza¬ 
tions, like all of us, have felt the effect of 
higher living costs. 

As Conductor Mario DlCecco will tell you. 
It costs the Waterbury orchestra about $2.60 
for each $2 worth of box office receipts. 

To help make up the deficit this orchestra, 
like the world's greatest, is dependent on the 
generosity of its friends. 

But passage of the Morano bill would help 
a lot, as anyone can see. Of the $2.50 It costs 
for each $2 ticket. 40 cents is for the Federal 
amusement tax. 

The orchestra’s friends could help a great 
deal If they would write their Senators and 
their Congressmen urging passage of Repre¬ 
sentative Morano’s measure, H. R. 2524. 


The American Constitntion in 
Modem World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’IIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon¬ 
day, April 16, the Ohio delegation of the 
House of Representatives had as their 
guests the winners of the essay contest 
held by the American Legion, Depart¬ 
ment of Ohio. One of these winners is 
Robert Butz, tenth grade, of Monclova 
High School, Monclova, Ohio, in the dis¬ 
trict which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent. Under unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I include in the Record 
the essay with which this fine young 
American won an award in the tenth- 
grade group. It is a lucid and eloquent 
expression, showing a clear understand¬ 
ing of the Constitution and the practices 
which will continue to make it the great¬ 
est instrument ever devised by man for 
the government of a free people. 

The essay follows: 

The American CoNsnrunoN in a Modern 
World 

(By Robert Butz, Monclova, Ohio) 

Today, our civilization is complex, our 
problems are difficult, and the Government 
has greatly expanded its activities. Under 
these conditions a higher degree of intelli¬ 
gence is necessary for good citizenship, and 
a broad knowledge is necessary to have good 
leadership. More extensive study of the 
basic principles of our governmental system 
would give a clearer view of our Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The powers set forth by our Constitution 
consist of three main branches. 

1. Good laws must be made to satisfy the 
common needs of the people. This is called 
the lawmaking or legislative department. 

2. The laws must be made to work so that 
the people may benefit by them. The carry¬ 
ing out or enforcing of laws is called execu¬ 
tive department. 

3. So that the laws may be understood 
and the difference of opinion be settled we 
have the Judicial department. 

Government is a human product and la 
no better and no worse than the men and 


women who are responsible for It. The 
United States Constitution Is the oldest Fed¬ 
eral constitution in existence. It was so 
wisely planned that it has served as the basis 
for our Government without necessary 
change for almost a century and a half. 
Calvin Coolldge, as President, said, “To live 
under the American Constitution Is the 
greatest political privilege that was ever ac¬ 
corded the human race.’’ 

Most other great nations of the world have 
passed through revolutions that have com¬ 
pletely changed their system of government. 

At the time of the writing of our Consti¬ 
tution. American life was simple, rural, and 
agricultural. The leaders of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention believed that the Imme¬ 
diate needs of the country at that time was 
a practical, strong and stable form of gov¬ 
ernment. The members of the Convention 
debated many of the Issues at great length. 
Some members took a Jealous or selfish atti¬ 
tude and were severely scolded for their 
thoughtlessness of the country. That was 
Indeed similar to the heated debates and 
committee reports that are evident in the 
sessions of Congress today. As a result of 
these sessions, we are advised as to the find¬ 
ings and we must abide by all decisions. We 
can understand how the finished Constitu¬ 
tion contained a series of compromises, 
adopted to reconcile the different Interests of 
the various classes and sections of the coun¬ 
try. Our American history shows that by 
broad minded compromise a strong central 
authority and Individual freedom of govern¬ 
ment that had been established for a new 
and weak nation more than a century ago Is 
still satisfactory for a great and powerful 
civilization today. We readily see that by the 
power of amendment to our Constitution we 
can. If the need be great enough and due to 
the change In our life and Interests, make 
our governing laws so that a great many peo¬ 
ple will show progress. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP TOE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Gen. Douglas MacArthur Is 
Fired but ‘Mink Coat’ Brigade Marches 
On," which appeared in the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur Is Fired, but 
“Mink Coat” Brigade Marches On 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the most 
brilliant soldiers and statesmen in the past 
nearly half century of American history, has 
been summarily stripped of all his commands 
In the Par East by President Truman. 

The entire world was rocked by the action 
of the President, which Is without precedent 
In the history of free nations. 

President Truman stated that he felt Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur Is unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to the policies shaped by 
the United States and the United Nations. 
He declared that military commanders must 
be governed by policies and directives of the 
Government and in time of crisis this con¬ 
sideration is particularly qpmpelling. 

It is quite true that General MacArthur 
has opposed the policies of the United States, 
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Which acts for the United Nations. In re¬ 
cent weeks General MacArthur has been in¬ 
sistent In his demands that something be 
done to end the aimless war In Korea In 
which American lives and resources are being 
squandered to no avail. 

There Is no record of General MacArthur 
having failed to perform his duty as com¬ 
mander of the troops of the United Nations 
and the United States In the Far East, even 
though he has opposed the general policy. 

General MacArthur was discharged because 
he stated publicly he opposed these policies. 
He had continued to perform the duties as¬ 
signed to him. He has never been in sym¬ 
pathy with the Par East policy favored by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and now 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, act¬ 
ing for President Tl'uman. Our methods in 
the Far East permitted the Communists to 
seize China. 

' Sumner Welles, closely associated with for¬ 
mer President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
about 10 years. In a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post captioned "What is 
the matter with our foreign policy?" asserted 
that Soviet Russia planned to gain domina¬ 
tion of Asia and then wage full-scale aggres¬ 
sion against Europe and the remainder of 
the free world. 

General MacArthur has contended that 
Soviet Russia must be halted in Asia and 
that an all-out war must be conducted In 
Korea against the Chinese and North Korean 
Reds. He has advocated use of the troops of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek massed and trained on 
Formosa. 

In his reference to the Far East, Sumner 
Welles, who attained the rank of Under 
Secretary of State under President Roosevelt, 
declared: 

( "During the years before 1939, I was re¬ 
peatedly amazed that only a handful of the 
higher officials In Washington had ever read 
Hitler's Mein Kampf, although In that book, 
for all who cared to see. were set forth in 
fullest detail all Hitler’s beliefs and all his 
intentions. It would be Interesting to know 
how many of those chiefly responsible for 
our far-eastern policy since 1945 are familiar 
with the writings of Lenin or with the car¬ 
dinal doctrines that he and Stalin had laid 
down with regard to the Far East, For these 
show that one of the basic tenets of Soviet 
communism has always been that once the 
billion and a half men and women In China, 
India, and Southeast Asia have been Indoc¬ 
trinated with communism and are linked to 
the people of Russia in the struggle to bring 
about the world triumph of the Communist 
ideology, the Immense superiority In man¬ 
power of that alliance will insure the defeat 
of western capitalism. Certainly the Ameri¬ 
can policy In the Far East between 1945 and 
1950 has expedited rather than retarded the 
achievement of that aim." 

General MacArthur, In his effort to bring 
a change of policy In the Par East, has In¬ 
sisted that the struggle In Korea is in reality 
a war to save Western Europe and America. 
Sumner Welles, one of former President 
Roosevelt’s trusted aides, agrees with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

President Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, and their ad¬ 
visers have maintained that It is far more 
Important to stop the Communists In Eu¬ 
rope than In Asia. They have sided with 
Great Britain and France In their handling 
of affairs In the Far East. 

Meanwhile, the United States Is furnish¬ 
ing the sinews of v^ar in Korea manpower, 
munitions, warships, and warplanes. 

Our men and resources are being dissi¬ 
pated In a conflict in which no real attempt 
Is being made to defeat the Red hordes of 
China and North Korea. 

It Is understandable that President Tru¬ 
man has been annoyed by Ganeral MacAr¬ 
thur. But the general's chief offense is that 
he lefused to remain silent. He felt Im- 
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pelled to jMreaent his views. It Is under. 
Btandable that General MacArthur who has 
spent most of his active years in the Far 
East felt that be, as a representative of the 
American people, should adopt the course 
he followed. 

President Truman has created a new crisis 
In the conduct of our foreign policy. His 
action has been lauded in Europe but has 
spread dismay In Japan, only remaining con¬ 
tact of the west in the Far East, where the 
general Is held In highest esteem. 

It might be stated, too, that Japan Is the 
only nation of the Far East in which the 
Communists have not been able to make 
gains. 

The American people will have a chance 
to form their opinion for General MacArthur 
has stated that he is willing to return to 
America to continue his fight against policies 
he so strongly opposes. 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy could 
prove to be the spark needed to arouse 
America and bring an end to the confused 
and aimless foreign policy of recent years. 
This policy has been marked by appease¬ 
ment of the Reds. 

General MacArthur opposes this policy of 
appeasement. He believes that it Is weaken¬ 
ing and undermining the strength and re¬ 
sources of the free world, especially the 
United States. 

Removal of General MacArthur from the 
Par East Is continuing a policy of appease¬ 
ment and can only be pleasing to the Mos¬ 
cow schemers for General MacArthur In the 
Far East and Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
are the only leaders who have successfully 
thwarted them in their schemes and plans. 

So General MacArthur, a man of Integrity 
and recognized ability, is removed from the 
post he has filled so capably In the Par East 
but the mink-coat, deep-freeze, 6-percont, 
war-surplus, and influence brigades are still 
in command at Washington undermining 
our morals and wasting our heritage. 


Freedom of the Preti 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 ilepislatwe day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the fine ad¬ 
dress on freedom of the press, which was 
delivered at the Pounders’ Day banquet 
of Delta Tau Delta by Benjamin M. 
McKclway, editor of the great evening 
newspaper of the Nation's Capital, the 
Washington Star. 

Mr. McKelway began his newspaper 
career as a Washington reporter 35 
years ago. After working as a news¬ 
paperman in Washington and in Con¬ 
necticut, he joined the staff of the Star in 
1921, and was successively reporter, city 
editor, news editor, managing editor, and 
associate editor. He has been editor 
since 1946. He is one of the distinguished 
newspapermen of our time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Freedom of the Press 
(By Benjamin M. McKelway) 

I hope there are no newspapermen pres¬ 
ent here this evening. 1 don't trust them. 


They misquote me. Well, they don't ex¬ 
actly misquote me. but this Is the way It 
goes. 

After I say my piece I look at the papers 
to see If they spelled my name right. And 
to see it they got my name up toward the 
top of the story, Instead of down at the 
bottom, and if they put In that part about 
how the audience applauded, when I sat 
down. 

But what do I find? I find a couple of 
sentences attributed to mo In quotation 
marks. And I say to myself: "The Lord 
knows I couldn’t have said anything like 
that. No man could be stupid enough to 
make a statement like that." 

And then I begin thinking over what it 
was I said and I realize I did say something 
like they said I said in the paper. But why 
did they want to pick out that part of what 
I said? Why didn’t they take that good 
part, down toward the end of the speech, 
where I said—Oh, well—you know what I 
mean. 

But If I were you I would never make a 
speech when there are any newspapermen 
around. They are a dangerous bunch of 
people. Do you know what they would 
rather do than anything else? Do you know 
what gives them the greatest amount of 
purely malicious pleasure? 

Well, I'll tell you. They like to puncture 
a stuffed shirt, and listen to wind whistling 
out of it. 

And speaking of stuffed shirts, Brother 
Delts, you take a man who has been out of 
college for 36 years. You invite him to 
make a speech at a founders-day banquet 
of Delta Tau Delta. You butter him up a 
little, stick him up here at the head table, 
surrounded by people like a distinguished 
Justice of the Supreme Court and the other 
big shots up here, looking out over an audi¬ 
ence composed of brother Delts who paid 
$6 apiece to come here. And what sort of 
wind comes out of this stuffed shirt? 

Well, ho Is apt to reminisce, and tell you 
about how we used to run a fraternity. How 
people like Carl Butman, George Dcgnan, 
Rhesa Norris, and Tom Peyton—and I—but 
I am not going to do that, because If I start 
It somebody else will begin to reminisce and 
If there is anything that bores me It Is remi¬ 
niscence, except when I’m doing the remi¬ 
niscing. 

So, perhaps the best place to start Is with 
a confession. For confession Is good for the 
soul. And I confess that I’ve been a pretty 
sorry sort of Delt. 

I haven’t been to a chapter meeting for 
36 years. I’ve forgotten the grip. I’ve for¬ 
gotten the password. I’ve forgotten the se¬ 
cret parts I once was so anxious to learn. 
And I lost my pin, many years ago, under 
circumstances that I do not care to discuss 
here. 

But I’ll tell you some of the things I 
haven’t forgotten. And I like to think they 
are more Important than some of the things 
that I was told, as a youngster, that I must 
never forget. 

One Is the deep pride I felt when I was 
pledged and Initiated into Delta Tau Delta. 
Nobody can ever take that away from me. 
Another is that indefinable sense of kinship 
I’ve always felt toward anybody who hap¬ 
pens to be a Delt, the sort of kinship that 
binds people together who share something 
that no one else in the world can share In 
quite the same way. 

And I have been extremely fortunate, as 
a father, in being able to experience that 
Intimate satisfaction that came to mo when 
three sons, going to two colleges, far apart, 
went Delt. 

And I shall not forget how it felt, when 
they were in college, to visit them and to 
enter a chapter house, not merely as an¬ 
other dad. but as a Delt, and to find out that 
I was mistaken when I concluded that 
Gamma Eta Chapter lu 1916 was composed of 
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the finest group of youngsters ever assem¬ 
bled under one roof. 

For I found that these other groups, as¬ 
sembled under other roofs. 26 years later, 
were even finer—and I think they get better 
with every generation of young Americans. 

It Is a great honor, which I feel deeply, 
to be here this evening as one of a group 
of Delt newspapermen who have been sin¬ 
gled out for pleasant distinction of being 
mentioned at a Pounders’ Day banquet. 

It Is a great honor to be here with such 
fine newspapermen as my friends, here at 
the head table—OUver Hoyem, Bob Esta- 
brook, Rad Mobley, and Charley Grldley— 
as well as others who are in the audience. 

And I find It hard to teU you how pleased 
I am that a younger Delt, Bill Murphy, back 
from the wars. Is here with us. Everybody 
who knew his father, loved him, and If young 
Bill becomes even half as good a newspaper¬ 
man as his father was, with hls father’s 
sense of honor, hls gentleness, and hls under¬ 
standing of the responsibilities that news¬ 
paper work Imposes—young Bill will have 
something to be proud of. 

It makes me very proud of being a Delt 
and of being a newspaperman to know of 
how many good newspapermen are Delts. 

And now that I have you here, I would like 
to tell you something of my Idea about 
where that noble calling of free Journalism, 
that we newspapermen try to serve, fits Into 
the great struggle that Is going on In the 
world today between two sharply antago¬ 
nistic Ideas of living and what we caU free¬ 
dom In living. 

I believe that the nature of this debate 
over freedom In the world today la very 
well Illustrated by the outlines of the debate 
over freedom of the press. 

For the debate In the world over freedom 
of the press goes to the heart of the whole, 
larger debate over all Individual freedoms. 
And If we understand something of this 
debate over freedom of the press, we may 
understand more of what lies behind the de¬ 
bate over all the other freedoms that you 
and I enjoy as American citizens—freedoms 
that have never yet been won. or, having 
been won have been snatched away, from 
over half of the people of this world. 

One of the odd thlngc about this debate 
over freedom of the press—and it Is true, 
more or less, in the debate over other free¬ 
doms—Is that there is really no clear conflict 
over the Idea that a free press Is wholly de¬ 
sirable In any form of society. Everybody 
champions the Idea of a free press. Every¬ 
body defends It. 

The argument, In fact, Is not over freedom 
Of the press. The argument lies in what we 
mean by freedom of the press; In other 
words, freedom from what? 

The Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Constitution of 
the United States both guarantee freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. 

The Russian Constitution, after setting 
forth such guaranties. Injects a condition 
to the effect that this freedom depends upon, 
and here I quote the words, “conformity to 
the Interests of the working people, and in 
order to strengthen the Socialist sys¬ 
tem. • • •” 

Our guaranty of press freedom in the 
United States is contained in these simple 
words from the first amendment to our 
Constitution; 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech or of the press. • • *” 

The essential difference, then, between the 
Russian Constitution's guaranty of freedom 
of the press and that which Is contained in 
our own Constitution Is that the Russian 
freedom of the press is contingent upon its 
use In behalf of the working people and the 
Boclallst system. 

In our own Constitution, this freedom la 
guaranteed without qualification. In Russia, 


freedom of the press means freedom from 
private control; in our country, it means 
freedom from Government control. 

ThxM, the Russian might argue as follows 
in defense of hls brand of freedom of the 
press: “In Russia we have a free press. It 
Is free to publish. It Is free to use a print¬ 
ing plan. It la free to obtain paper and ink. 
It is free to use labor and skill of the men 
who produce It. It is free from private con¬ 
trol. And It Is free to print the news of what 
is going on, and to Interpret the meaning 
of that news—provided, that what la printed 
serves the Interest of the working people and 
Is used to strengthen the society under which 
they live.” 

But here we Interrupt this defender of the 
Russian brand of freedom. We ask, “Who 
decides whether what is printed happens to 
be In the Interest of the people of Russia 
and the system under which they live?” 

The answer la, “gov''mment.“ And who 
Is government? The government Is the 
rather small group of men and women who 
happen to control It. and who look on gov¬ 
ernment as the master, rather than the 
servant, of the people who live under It. 

The decision of what Is fl': to print In the 
Interest of the people of Russia Is left with 
the people In control of government. They 
may ban the publication of information they 
believe Is not In the interest of the people. 

They regard their press as an Important 
Instrument of government, as much a 
part of government as the army, the police, 
and the utilization of slave labor, for no 
dictatorship can survive unless the press Is 
controlled by the dictator. 

If the men in control of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment believe it is in the Interest of a 
people to be told only one side of the story, 
or^y that side is told. 

If they believe It Is In the Interests of the 
Russian people to receive a distorted version 
of how the people In other parts of the world 
conduct their affairs, that Is the version they 
receive. 

If they believe It Is In the Interests of the 
Russian people to be told nothing, then the 
people are told nothing. 

Freedom of the press in Russia, then, 
means freedom from all control of the 
press —except the exclusive control exercised 
by government. 

We correctly associate this government 
control of the press with totalitarianism. 
And because totalitarianism as we know It 
today Is regarded by us now as something 
rather new, there Is a disposition sometimes 
to regard the totalitarian Idea of press free¬ 
dom also as something new under the sun. 
And its apparent newness attracts a fol¬ 
lowing. 

As a matter of fact, that Idea of govern¬ 
ment control of the press Is about as old 
as the device of printing words on paper. 

The really revolutionary Idea of the free 
press is that which Is written Into our own 
Constitution—a press that Is free of all 
government control. 

This Idea, relatively new In the world and 
still under trial, emerged from the struggles 
and the experience of men who lived under 
a government-controlled press. 

They came to know and to feel its tyr¬ 
anny. The Invention of the printing press 
placed a powerful Instrument in the hands 
of government. And the government of a 
few centuries ago—whether church or state, 
or a combination of the two—recognized 
and used that Instrument for their protec¬ 
tion, just as current dictatorships use It 
today. 

The power to license the printing press 
gave the government the power to control 
what was printed; therefore, the power to 
suppress new Ideas. Men were Imprisoned 
and sentenced to fearful forms of torture 
for the use of unlicensed presses which 
turned out material not approved by the 
sovereign. And there ie little doubt that 
such ocntrol over what is printed has alwaye 


been explained or defended by the govern¬ 
ment on the ground that control Is neces¬ 
sary In the best Interests of the people. 

The great poet, John Milton, was one of 
the men who gave wings to words In pro¬ 
posing the revolutionary Idea of a press free 
of government control. He was rebelling 
against government control of the press In a 
speech to Parliament some 300 years ago 
when he said; 

“And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
truth be in the field, we do Injuriously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse. In a 
free and open encounter.” 

We believe In a free press In this country. 
But our idea of a free press Is a press free 
from the control of government. We be¬ 
lieve that our press serves the people. But 
we do not believe that any government 
should decide whether what is printed is or 
is not In the public Interest. That decision 
should be left for the people themselves. 

Our press Is controlled. But It Is con¬ 
trolled by men of every conceivable doctrine, 
in politics, in economics, and In religion. 
The man who runs a newspaper may bs a 
conservative. Or he may be a radical. Be 
may be one who opposes any change in our 
form of government and uses hls newspaper 
to resist such change, pr he may believe 
that our form of government should be 
changed to something modeled on the Rus¬ 
sian plan, and he urcs hls newspaper to advo¬ 
cate that change. 

“He” who controls a newspaper may be a 
labor union or a religious sect or the owner 
of a copper mine or a chain of grocery stores. 
“He” whoever he may be, is the owner of one, 
or a combination of several, of the 1,850 dally 
and 0,661 weekly newspapers In the United 
States. 

The result Is that when these newspn rs 
speak, they never speak as one voice, as do 
the newspapers of Russia or other countries 
where government controls the press. They 
speak In a multitude of voices, confusing, 
argumentative, clamorous. But from the 
babel there is apt to emerge the truth. 
And we leave to the people rather than to 
government the recognition of where the 
truth may lie. 

That Is the theory behind our freedom 
of the press. This freedom of the press Is 
something that belongs to the people. It Is 
their property. It is not the property of the 
owners of newspapers. We know that the 
idea of press freedom—freedom from Gov¬ 
ernment control—was planted In a fertile 
soli and cultivated by men who valued free¬ 
dom above everything else and had staked 
th'^ir lives, their fortunes, and their honor 
to win It. 

It was an Idea that was given a new legal 
basis by being written Into the Constitu¬ 
tion itself. That legal basis placed It be¬ 
yond the reach of Government, In contrast 
to the constitutions of other governments 
which place conditions on press freedom 
and permits Its curtailment In certain emer¬ 
gencies. 

Our freedom of the press does not depend 
upon the views of the government In power, 
nor Is it affected by some real or Imaginary 
emergency. 

The American press is free—with rare and 
narrow exceptions—to obtain and to print 
any news that It can secure of what Is go¬ 
ing on In Government or anywhere else. 
Its freedom of comment, even to the extent 
of ridiculing Government and Its officials 
in the harshest of terms. Is restricted legally 
only by the laws of libel, and these are rarely 
Invoked. 

This freedom of the press has been en¬ 
couraged by what might be called a char¬ 
acteristically American attitude toward con¬ 
stituted authority. Americans do not like 
to be pushed around by Government and 
are Inherently suspicious of any govern- 
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mental action which suggests the prospect 
of being pushed around. 

The men who wrote our Constitution, for 
example, were fearful the Government they 
were creating might, like the governments 
against which they had rebelled, use the 
crime of treason to punish citizens who did 
not agree with Government. So treason, a 
crime for which thousands of men have 
been imprisoned and executed in other 
lands—and for which they are being tried 
and executed today In the Iron curtain 
countries—Is so tightly defined by our Con¬ 
stitution that our Government is rarely able 
to prove It. The Federal Government has 
never executed a citizen for treason In the 
160 years of Its existence—years which in¬ 
cluded a civil war. 

The American press has been able to 
Identify Its own Interests with those of the 
public which it serves, and to a degree that 
Is found In no other country of the world. 
Newspapers thrive on the exposure of wrong 
from which the people might suffer. They 
are often the first to challenge the exercise, 
by any official of government, of anything 
savoring of dictatorial powers. 

American newspapers more often take up 
the cudgels for the underdog than for the 
top dog, on the theory that the function of 
the press, as Mr. Dooley defined It. is “to com¬ 
fort the afflicted and to afflict the comfort¬ 
able.'* For this approach means circulation. 
And advertising revenue, on which the papers 
depend for existence, follows circulation and 
approval by the people of the paper they 
read. 

And so long as this press is free—free to 
print the news of what is going on. free to 
place before the people the questions that 
only the people are capable of deciding lor 
themselves, free to point out what It re¬ 
gards as the shortcomings of government 
along with the things to be praised In gov¬ 
ernment, free to compete for attention and 
respect In the market place of ideas—our 
freedoms are protected. 

For we must always remember that free¬ 
dom of the press is not an Isolated freedom 
that stands by Itself. Our various freedoms 
and rights—freedom of speech, freedom of re¬ 
ligion, freedom of assembly, and of petition, 
the right of trial by Jury—all of these are 
interdependent, and the destruction of one 
can bring down others with it. 

It l.s only our people who can preserve these 
freedoms. And these people must be well in¬ 
formed on the news of the day; they must 
feel the responsibilities that go with citizen¬ 
ship In a free country; they must take part 
In their Government by voting; they mu.st 
stand for good government by voting for 
good men. They must be bound together 
by some of those honorable ties that are 
singled out for mention in the creed of Delta 
Tau Delta—education. In order "to live and 
learn the truth," brotherhood, friendship, 
and a foundation that rests on conscience. 

We are probably strong enough to protect 
ourselve.s from attack by other powers In 
the world today, although the threat Is 
grave and always present. But we must be 
strong enough to protect our freedoms from 
the less easily recognized menace of those 
who promise new and glittering rewards, 
sometimes called rights. In exchange for 
those basic rights and freedoms that were 
won for us by men who had learned through 
bitter experience the dangers of an all-pow¬ 
erful government. 

A great lover of freedom, a great defender 
of the common people, the late Justice Bran- 
dels expressed that thought In words that I 
would like to leave with you as I close: 

"Experience should teach us to be on our 
guard to protect liberty when the Govern¬ 
ment’s purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel In¬ 
vasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk In in¬ 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding." 


The War in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACirUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. April IS (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, the lead¬ 
ing editorial in the New York Times of 
today. Wednesday, April 18, entitled 
“The Initiative in Korea," which, as I 
see it. states the problem in that area in 
a very clear manner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Initiative in Korea 

The removal of General MacArthur from 
his far-eastern commands symbolizes a de¬ 
cision on at least one Issue of world-wide 
significance. Insofar as the United Nations 
and the United States can control the course 
of events the Korean war will remain lim¬ 
ited to Korea and will not be extended to 
Communist China. This decision is another 
demonstration that while the United Na¬ 
tions and the United States continue to re¬ 
sist aggression at the point where such ag¬ 
gression is taking place, they will do all that 
they can to preserve the larger framework 
of world peace and to avert a new world war. 
As such a demonstration, the decision can 
be welcomed and supported. 

But this decision does not end the Korean 
war. It does not provide any basis for a 
peacclul settlement. On the contrary, the 
war continues with increased Intensity, and 
the storm precipitated by General Mac- 
Arlhur's dlsml.ssal has served to obscure the 
vital fact that the United Nations forces 
have crossed the thirty-eighth parallel In 
force. This Ls a war which for the moment 
is being fought in a military and diplomatic 
vacuum. 

Militarily It remains a war of maneuver as 
the best method of disturbing the enemy’s 
preparation for a spring ollensive, and as 
the only available alternative to an Impossi¬ 
ble positional war, which, in all expert mili¬ 
tary opinion, would lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the United Nations forces. In that 
respect the Korean war continues to re¬ 
semble the Duke of ■Wellington’s peninsular 
campaign against Napoleon In Spain. And 
Its achievements ore substantial. It has 
thrown back Communist aggression to be¬ 
yond the point from which this aggression 
started. It has saved South Korea, which 
was the original purpose of the United Na¬ 
tions, even if it has been unable to achieve 
the larger United Nations objective of uni¬ 
fying all Korea In a free and democratic 
state. It has upset the Communist timetable 
ol conquest. It has provided relief lor other 
areas under Communist pressure—areas In¬ 
cluding not only Indochina and Malaya but 
also Europe. And It has provided a proving 
ground for western men and arms which has 
already led to a complete reorganization and 
reorientation of western strategy and tactics. 

But for the present the Korean war must 
remain, as General Bradley pointed out yes¬ 
terday, primarily a defensive war, which 
could result in a military stalemate. This 
fact, however, puts added responsibility on 
both the United Nations and on the states¬ 
men of the Western World to take the Initi¬ 
ative In seeking a political solution of the 
Issues involved, and If such a solution Is Im¬ 
mediately unattainable to issue a new and 
unequivocal declaration of purposes, so that 


both the fighting forces at the front and the 
nations supporting them will know what 
they are fighting for. If the free world falls 
to do this, the initiative will inevitably be 
taken by the Communist world. The first 
attempt at this is already under way, as 
shown by the North Korean messages to the 
United Nations proposing, amid Insolent dia¬ 
tribes against the United States, a conference 
of all the countries concerned In the Korean 
conflict, including Communist China and 
Soviet Russia, to establish peace on Com¬ 
munist terms. 

These messages from the North Korean 
puppets or the Chinese puppets of the Krem¬ 
lin have obviously been sent for propaganda 
purposes and need not be taken too seriously. 
But they are a token of what may be ex¬ 
pected along the same line, and the new 
Communist peace offensive will not be dis¬ 
couraged by the Indecision which continues 
to mark all United Nations activity with re¬ 
spect to Korea, or by the timid inquiries ad¬ 
dressed to Peiping by India, based on the 
false proposition that the removal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has also removed the main 
obstacle to peace. 

Having repudiated the soldier’s solution of 
meeting force with maximum counterforce, 
It Is the duty of the United Nations to speak 
out clearly and plainly, not only to deflne the 
aim of the war but also to abate the con¬ 
fusion which the dispute about General Mac¬ 
Arthur has created. The effort must be to 
reunite the moral forces of the world as in 
the brave days of last June, when the Ko¬ 
rean action got under way. 


Televising Hearings of Congressional 
Committees 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

r*P COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. April IS (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record three editorials from the 
pages of Broadcasting magazine, the 
first entitled “Faultless Reporter," from 
the issue of March 26; the second en¬ 
titled “Puzzle: Find the Television Cam¬ 
eras." from the issue of April 2; and the 
third entitled “The Congress and TV," 
from the issue of April 16, These edi¬ 
torials deal with televising the hearings 
of congressional committees. I do not 
altogether agree with the conclusions 
reached in the editorials, but the argu¬ 
ments made in them are so well stated 
that I feel strongly they should be made 
available to the readers of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From Broadcasting of March 26, 1951] 
Faultless Reporter 

To evaluate the true signlflcunce of tele¬ 
vision as a spectator at public hearings like 
those of the Kefauver committee, it is nec¬ 
essary to ignore much of the emotional de¬ 
bate that rages on that subject these days 
and to view the arrival of this incomparable 
Instrument In proper historical perspective. 

To a large extent the evolution of govern¬ 
ment from the monarchial authoritarianism 
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logical step toward mastery of their own 
governmental affairs. 

No valid arguments have yet been pre* 
sented by opponents of this move, but a 
number of flimsy smoke screens have been 
set up to becloud the Issue. 

Principal opponent of legislation providing 
for the election of the Governor of Alaska 
is, strangely enough, a man who la hhnself 
elected by the people. 

Delegate E. L. BABTLrrr has refused to en¬ 
dorse or lend his support to the proposed 
legislation, taking the stand that he will 
sett’e for nothing short of statehood. Bart¬ 
lett's affection for federally appointed Ernest 
Gruenlng has long been known, but It has 
never been suspected that this friendship 
runs so deep as to blind Bartlett to the de¬ 
sires of the people he represents. 

Ernest Gruenlng would naturally And a 
gubernatorial election extremely distasteful, 
and he can be counted upon to exercise all 
of the power and Influence of his political 
machine to defeat the bill which would bring 
to an end his Juneau gravy train. Gruenlng 
Is no doubt very aware of the fact that if 
his name ever appeared on a ballot he would 
be laughed out of the Territory by the citi¬ 
zens over whom he has ridden roughshod 
during bis tenure of federally appointed 
office. 

Bartlktt's action In refusing to support 
legislation permitting Alaskans the right to 
rid themselves once and for all ol this man 
is totally unexplainable even to those who 
voted him into the office of Delegate. 

His sole defense for his action is based on 
his statement: 

“I regret that I cannot agree with you 
that Alaska is only entitled to an elective 
Governor. • ♦ • i stand for an elective 

Governor plus many other things. Some of 
those changes would be far, far more impor¬ 
tant than the privilege of electing our own 
Governor.’* 

In other words, having placed the cart 
before the horse by urging statehood before 
we have proven we can govern ourselves. 
Bartlett refused to permit the horse to ba 
returned to Its rightful place. Like a petu¬ 
lant child tutored only to sing one tune, he 
cries: “I want statehood Immediately or 
nothing at all." 

The plain fact of the matter Is that the 
bill to elect our governor would In no way 
hinder or retard the Senate action on state¬ 
hood. Even the most ardent proponents of 
statehood now agree that there would be a 
lapse of years between the time the ena¬ 
bling bill is passed by Ciongress and the time 
actual statehood is achieved. 

This lapse would be due to the necessity 
of electing delegates to a constitutional con¬ 
vention who would draft a State constitu¬ 
tion. after which this constitution would 
have to be approved or amended by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. 

Alaskans agree that the major need for 
statehood lies In the desire of the Territory to 
be freed from the bureaucratic system of 
Federal controls by which Alaskan develop¬ 
ment is now hamstrung. And in the draft¬ 
ing of both the Statehood Enabling Act and 
the State constitution special care must be 
given to see that this primary aim is ac¬ 
complished, for without a complete divorce¬ 
ment from present Federal controls state¬ 
hood would be an empty achievement Indeed. 

In view of this, does It not seem Illogical 
that the drafting of the Statehood Enabling 
Act and of the State constitution should be 
carried out under the direction and super¬ 
vision of a Federally appointed governor? 
Where is the guaranty or safeguard against 
perpetuation of the Federal bureaucracy? 

Does It not seem more logical and more 
in the best interests of the Territory that 
this work be completed under a man elected 
by the citizens of Alaska—a man who Alas- 
kans know will carry out their expressed de¬ 
sires and wishes? 


Alaskans should now—this year—begin 
laying the solid groundwork of self-govern¬ 
ment that will lead to statehood by prov¬ 
ing themselves capable of maintaining their 
own house In good order. They must not 
be misled by job-conscious politicians who 
attempt to confuse the issue so as to remain 
securely in office. 

The first move in achieving self-govern¬ 
ment is to urge Congress to pass Immediately 
the bill granting us the right to elect an 
Alaskan governor. 


Senator McCarthy and Commnnitm 


EXTENSION OF REMARBK 
or 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 18 (lepislatwe day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “ ’Jumping Joe' in Action,** pub¬ 
lished in the Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun 
of April 12,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

“Jumping Joe" xn Action 

Satiuday night in the Fort Atkinrjon city 
auditorium. Senator Joe McCarthy fpoke to 
an audience of 700 skeptics. We were among 
them. 

Attending the Wisconsin Press Association 
in convention at Milwaukee Thursday, Fri¬ 
day, and Saturday, we had been assured by 
our friends of the Milwaukee Journal that 
McCarthy would deliver a speech of mild 
generalities in Fort Atkinson. 

“On the Fort Atkinson platform he won't 
have the protection of his senatorial privi¬ 
lege." they told us. “Ke won’t dare name 
names.*' 

But the Irishman from Green Bay did 
name names. He branded as Communists 
three men cLurently serving In the State De¬ 
partment, one holding a vital executive post 
In United Nations. 

To our satisfaction, at least. Jos McCar¬ 
thy answered the most frequent of the 
criticisms directed against him: That he 
wouldn't sny as an unprotected citizen what 
he says as a protected Senator. 

If Joe McCarthy dealt in falsehoods Sat¬ 
urday night, he uttered slander against at 
least five citizens, who can sue him for all 
he possesses and Imprison him for criminal 
slander. 

But he won't be sued, he won’t be forced 
to pay damages, he won’t be Imprisoned. 

Our friends at the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Madison Cap-Times won’t tell you why 
Joe McCarthy won’t be sued, but we can 
tell you. He won’t be sued because Satur¬ 
day night Joe McCarthy was exposing a sad 
situation which exists in high governmental 
circles, especially in our State Department. 

The Milwaukee Journal has a circulation 
approximately a third of a million. The Sun 
has a circulation of 2.000. Logically, the 
Journal should be at least 150 times smarter 
than we are, and they probably are. But 
unfortunately the tollers in the editorial 
vineyards of the mighty Journal and Cap- 
Times suffer from the same human frailties 
as us lesser mortals. They love to bear the 
sound of their own wind whistling past 
their noses, and they love to choose up 
Bides. To the Journal and the Cap-Times 
antl-McOarthylsm is a fascinating game. 


pleasing to their ego and pleasing to their 
circulation depai-tments. 

That we can understand. But Saturday 
night two images kept getting in the way of 
our understanding of the Journal and Cap- 
Times motives. 

There was the day Dr. E. H. Fast, Spring 
Valley Legion commander, came into the 
Sun office to tell us that his brother had 
been slain In Korea. There was the day 
more recently when Mom Woodmansee came 
in to tell us that Jimmy had been killed on 
the same front. 

To Dr. Fast and Mom Woodmansee. Mc- 
Carthylsm and antl-McCarthylsm Is no game. 
If it Is a game, it's a game in which the chips 
are all red with /merlcan blood. 

We supported Bob LaFollette against Jox 
McCarthy. We fought Joe McCarthy with 
all the ammunition we had. But this is no 
moment for political buffoonery. This Is the 
moment to ask ourselves: Would Dr. Fast’s 
brother and Mom Woodmansee’s son have 
had a better chance to be alive today If the 
situation Joe McCarthy describes didn’t 
exist? 

If you forget politics and the sometimes 
silly political games we mortals play, the 
answer can scarcely be anything but “Yes." 

In the waters bordering Formosa our Sev¬ 
enth Fleet Is engaged In the task of keeping 
the 700,000 soldiers of 6hiang from attacking 
the Communists on the mainland, so that 
the Communists on the mainland may freely 
attack and kill Americans on Korea. 

What do the Journal and the Cap-Times 
say about this? That there is grave danger 
that the hungry hordes of Chiang would 
desert and move over to the Conununlst 
ranks once they were turned loose. 

Yet In the same Iseue of the Journal in 
which this plausible e:iplanatlon Is advanced, 
we rend that American citizens have been 
sentenced to death and long imprisonment 
for revealing atom-bomb secrets. If the situ¬ 
ation were reversed. If Chiang were seek¬ 
ing aid from us, he could reasonably reject 
It with equal logic by the evidence of the 
Journal’s own headlines. 

The favorite device of dictatorships has 
been the splitting of their opposition by 
planting the seeds of distrust. The.se seeds 
have fallen upon fertile grounds In our State 
Department and In the editorial rooms of 
the Journal and the Cap-Times. 

When Joe McCarthy had finished Satur¬ 
day night, there were few skeptics In the 
Jammed auditorium. We were In a position 
to witness perhaps 400 of the 700 In the audi¬ 
ence. Only two remained seated. The rest 
rose ns one person, clapping and cheering. 
Among them were four able Fort At’.-.inson 
industrialists, two competent Fort Atkinson 
labor leaders, a half dozen loyal Democrats. 
When the Journal calls these men spineless 
hacks, the Journal engages In senseless name 
calling as regrettable os the angry impulse 
which prompted Senator McCarthy to refer 
to the Journal and the Cnp-Tlmes as the 
"Wisconsin editions of the Dally Worker." 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment entitled “AmerlcAPs All." by Dr. 
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Daniel A. Poling, on the subject of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur*s dismissal. 

Thuxe being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Amkrzcans All 
(By Daniel A. Poling) 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR'S DISMISSAL 

Even If the basic arguments for General 
MacArthur’s dismissal are granted—argu¬ 
ments which center In divided authority and 
the primacy of Washington—this other basic 
fact stands clear. MacArthur was a civil ad¬ 
ministrator as well as military. He was the 
shaper of the democratic destiny of Japan. 
Almost immediately he would have been at 
the peace table. His repudiation now tarings 
dismay to all antl-Communist forces in the 
Par East. It was without discrimination be¬ 
tween his two responsibilities. The Presi¬ 
dent not only fired the general, he removed 
the statesman. 

There was a better way than this—infi¬ 
nitely better. Also those responsible were 
given ample time to discover it. But now we 
know that it was too much to expect that 
the State Department would find that way. 

The editions carrying the announced 
forced retirement of Douglas MacArthur also 
printed on their front pages the news that 
Britian’s Government had formally asked 
that Red China be Invited to sit in on the 
Japanese peace conference, that the pro¬ 
posed peace terms be submitted to Peiping 
In advance, and that negotiations proceed 
looking to the return of Formosa to China. 
(Britain recognizes Red China.) To all of 
this the American people will not consent— 
make no mistake about that. Only the com¬ 
plete reversal of our far-eastern policy can 
now atone for a moral debacle that could 
very quickly become an irretrievable political 
and military disaster. 

At this writing the administration’s deci¬ 
sion makes Nehru of India glad; also the 
British Labor Government; also the Hong¬ 
kong vlllflers of the great general; and Owen 
Lattimoro, with all other supporters of the 
“agrarian revolution”; and, of course, the 
Par Eastern Affairs Division of the State De¬ 
partment. Finally, this dismissal confirms 
and Justifies the strategy of Moscow and Red 
China. 

Throughout the postwar period Douglas 
MacAithur, of all administrators in occupied 
areas, has had the clearest vision in dealing 
with Communist Russia. Also he has been 
the most Implacable though courteous loe 
of Red Moscow's advance toward world revo¬ 
lution. Ill two recent visits to the Far East, 
both of which took me to Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and China, and on the second 
of which I visited Formosa, I found Mac¬ 
Arthur to be communism’s No. 1 hate. Now 
they are free of that—or are they? 

It is our good fortune that so competent 
B general as Matthew Ridgway succeeds to 
the command In Korea. What he has been 
handed in Tokyo is quite unfair to him. In 
Tokyo and at the peace table, as well as for 
the continuing administration of Japan’s 
new democracy, the wisdom and genius of 
MacArthur were the nrsl imperative. 

Now let the people call General MacArthur 
home—call him home to make his report to 
Congress, to give his full story so long sup¬ 
pressed. Let the wild talk of impeachment 
be dismissed as wild. But there should be 
a complete investigation of the State Depart¬ 
ment’s far eastern policy and program—^an 
investigation reaching back to the inlamous 
white paper and behind it, and finding an¬ 
swers to the questions; Why the "cease-fire"? 
Why the determined effort to Impose a coali¬ 
tion government upon Chiang? Why the 2 
years’ of delay In releasing General Wedo- 
meyer's report and the continued refusal to 
release the Korean section of that report? I 
believe that Inevitably this investigation 


would expose the fallacy of the arguments 
advanced to justify rejecting Chiang's offer 
of troops for Korea. The Korean war is not 
an all-out world war, but It is a major war 
for us—count the casualties. 

In the President's radio address following 
MacArthur*8 dismissal, be offered no alterna¬ 
tives to the General's recommendations. And 
when our United Nations allies acclaim the 
dismissal as strengthening the hope for a 
negotiated peace, always the terms they sug¬ 
gest or imply, involve paying blackmail to 
Red China. 

Douglas MacArthur states and believes that 
he has followed his directives, been punctil¬ 
ious In keeping his place, and that he has 
violated no military amenities. Conscious of 
his dual relationship, for which he was not 
responsible. he has made an utmost endeavor 
to be at once a good soldier and a wise ad¬ 
ministrator of civilian affairs. 

It was not without significance that while 
every Secretary of State since 1946, when the 
General was given supreme command in the 
Par East, has made repeated trips to Europe, 
not one—Byrnes, Marsliall, nor Acheson— 
went to see him. They went to London and 
Paris, Moscow and Berlin, but they never 
went to Tokyo. Their failure to travel west 
was something more than a vote of confi¬ 
dence in MacArthur. This State Department 
Indifference, this lack of knowledge, this 
failure to Include the General and those as¬ 
sociated with his convictions in the shaping 
of high policy, have contributed to a program 
Is Asia almost completely the opposite of the 
program in Europe. 

In the Far East freedom and democracy go 
forward as with hands manacled and hop¬ 
ping on one leg. But we have faith to be¬ 
lieve that they go forward. 

As for Douglas MacArthur, again he has 
fought to win a war as quickly as possible, 
saving as many lives as possible, and he has 
not fought in vain. Perhaps he has Just 
begun to fight. 


Patience Worn Thin 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Avril 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday. April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Patience Worn Thin,” which 
appeared in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of April 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Patience Worn Thin 

Just how far Is the President of the United 
States supposed to go to preen the fine plum¬ 
age or polish the brass of temperamental 
military genius? 

Now that General MacArthur has been dls- 
ml.ssed for what amounts to Insubordination, 
there Is such a hue and cry from Republican 
MacArthur worshipers that you’d think a 
saint had been insulted. 

Don’t you remember when the President 
felt It was necessary to sit down and talk 
with MacArthur? Did President Truman 
order him to Washington for a conference? 
Of course not. Instead, President Truman 
bent over backward to make it look good 
fzv MacArthur. The President agreed to 
meet MacArthur on a Pacific Island. 


It was pointed out that MacArthur 
couldn’t be spared from his duties long 
enough to permit him to go all the way to 
Washington. Thus It was that President 
Ti’uman Journeyed to Wake Island, met and 
conferred with MacArthur there. They 
parted after their conference with the gen¬ 
eral going back to Tokyo and President Tru¬ 
man returning to Washington. 

After that conference President Truman 
was at pains to express confidence in Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and his conduct of the 
Korean war. But It seems clear now that 
the conference was an attempt to get Mac¬ 
Arthur to play tall with United Nations 
policies instead of trying to direct things 
himself. Nobody wanted to embarrass the 
great MacArthur. But we know now that 
the general was determined to sing the 
prima donna role. He refused to sing in 
the chorus as he was ordered. 

All along MacArthur has been mollified 
and coddled because he was temperamen¬ 
tal and prone to spectacular actions and 
startling pronouncements. Some of his acts 
and statements smacked so much of melo¬ 
drama that we couldn’t help feel that there 
was a stage manager in the wings. Most 
likely it was MacArthur himself who pulled 
the strings to keep the name of the gen¬ 
eral In the headlines. 

No, there most certainly has been no per¬ 
secution of a great man. Instead there was 
remarkable patience with a man who became 
particularly obstreperous whenever a re¬ 
porter took out his pencil or when the pho¬ 
tographers’ flash bulbs began to pop. 

The idea of permitting a discharged mili¬ 
tary man to appear before Congress to tell 
his side of the story is absurd. If you fall 
to obey orders In your job, you will get 
fired, too. Will you then clamor for a public 
meeting at the courthouse to tell the public 
why you think your bos.s was wrong? 

General MacArthur finally overreached 
himself in his prima donna pose. He had 
been petted and pampered so long that he 
thought it would always be so. But Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s patience must have worn 
extremely thin long before he took action. 
It was necessary to put an end to pamper¬ 
ing and that’s what Truman did. 


Proposed Assistance for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
speech on the subject of aid to Israel, 
delivered by our colleague, the distin¬ 
guished Junior Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut I Mr. Benton J before the members of 
the Temple Beth Israel at West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., on Monday, April 16. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Among the many engagements I have made 
In n crowded schedule for this one week In 
Connecticut, I take particular pleasure in 
this meeting with you. One reason is that 
It gives me a welcome opportunity to pay 
Bimpio tribute to one of your members. 
I have come to know and respect him for 
his service In Congress, his Integrity, his in¬ 
sight on public questions. Certainly it is one 
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Of tlM bapplor pbaaes of my lervice In tbe 
Bonate to bo Msoolated wltb a man of bla 
eapaelty. I refer, of eourse, to your dlatln* 
gulabed member, and one of tbe moat dla- 
tlnguiabed Ifembers of tbe House of Repre- 
•entatlvea. Abk Rdiooit. 

ftirtber, I wae very glad this evening to 
talk to you briefly about some aspects of our 
foreign policy, ps^lcularly in relation to tbe 
grant-in-aid for the State of Israel which 
I have joined in sponsoring in the Congress. 
This project, within the area of our foreign 
policy, is ei^ecially related to my own past 
experience and my present interest in non- 
mintary programs in aid of our foreign pol¬ 
icy objectives. In the early 1940 ’b when I 
served as consultant to Mr. Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller in the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
bis brilliant leadership worked out a pat¬ 
tern of economic and technical assistance 
which was the forerunner—the grandfather 
as it were—of the present Point Four pro¬ 
gram. Later, In my capacity as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs in the 
two years immediately following the close of 
WOild War II. I worked at close range with 
those other non-military aspects of foreign 
policy, diplomacy, and economic and foreign 
information policies in all their v^ied forms. 

In setting up this distinction between 
military and non-mllltary aspects of foreign 
policy, we must be on guard against the dis¬ 
tortions and unjustified criticisms of these 
nonmilitary programs by some of their op¬ 
ponents in Congress, and by some of o\ir 
critics abroad—on either side of the iron cur¬ 
tain. In no circumstances do I assert, nor 
have we built these programs on the as¬ 
sumption, that polemics about the American 
way will stop military force. Further, let us 
beware of the fallacy at the other extreme— 
that the need for military force in appro¬ 
priate instances shows that nonmilitary pro¬ 
grams are a waste of the taxpayer’s money. 

Once aggression has taken the form of 
military force, it can only be repelled with 
effective forces of defense. That Is the mean¬ 
ing of UN action In Korea. Further, where 
military force is ominously threatened, we 
must employ military assistance to forestall 
its use. That is the meaning of our Oreek- 
Turkish program, and of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization which we are now im¬ 
plementing. 

On the other hand, it is ultimate suicide 
to place our faith in those who want us to 
rely on military assistance alone. We must 
help our friends throughout the world to 
build economic sinews, for defense against 
military aggression as well as against eco¬ 
nomic and political subversion. We must 
take the lead In helping to develop and im¬ 
prove the economic life In those many areas 
of the world where economic or political 
backwardness provide the prime breeding 
places of communism. Here we have the 
prime points of weakness in the free world 
around the Soviet perimeter. As Nelson 
Rockefeller reported recently In his brilliant 
report, **To do nothing Is to invite despair; to 
act is to hope.” The gains of EGA In rolling 
back communism In Europe show that this 
hope is tangible and realizable. 

In the area of information policy, no in¬ 
formed observer will question the urgency 
of the great campaign of truth I have long 
advocated—to combat the falsehoods of 
Communist propaganda about the motives 
behind our economic assistance, our diplo¬ 
macy, and our military aid. But beyond 
that wholly defensive effort, we must fortify 
the spirit and the will to resist. Without 
this spirit, weapons would be useless. What 
good is a machine gun in the hands of a man 
who doesn’t want to pull tbe trigger? Fur¬ 
ther, we must marshal the great leadership 
and Influence of America In the modem 
world, in advancing the goals of human 
rights and free institutions, wherever and 


' whenever we can. A brilliant jflan along 
these lines is the McMahon-Ribicoff resolu¬ 
tion of which I am proud to be a sponsor, 
to get the truth to the Russian people them- 

All of these objectives and goals and pro¬ 
grams are included in this vitally important 
area which X am calling the non-military 
aspect of foreign policy. 

All these major objectives in American for¬ 
eign policy would be substantially advanced 
by enactment of the legislation authorizing 
a grant-in-aid of one hundred fifty mil¬ 
lion dollars for the State of Israel. This legis¬ 
lation Is in response to the request which has 
formally been submitted to the State Depart¬ 
ment by the government of that country. 
Senators McMahon, Douglas, and Taft, and 
many other Senators of both parties, about 
thirty-five in all. have joined in sponsorship 
of this important measure. In the House of 
Representatives, sponsorship has been equally 
widespread and nonpartisan. 

This bill in my judgment Is In line with 
the long-standing policy of the United 
States, and especially of the Truman Ad¬ 
ministration, to help establish a Jewish com¬ 
monwealth in Palestine, or rather, to help 
re-establish on this sacred soil the common¬ 
wealth which flourished there in ancient 
times and for which the Jewish people 
throughout the ages have never ceased to 
aspire, to work, to pray, and to die. All of 
us here tonight can take great pride in the 
fact that the United States exerted strong 
leadership in the United Nations to give 
legal as well as moral sanction to the State 
of Israel. 

My good friend, Lester Markel, Sunday 
editor of the New York Times, has summed 
up our profound Interest in the new State 
In these terms: 

“There are not one but three Israels— 
the land of the past, tbe land of the present, 
and the land of the future—and to the free 
world—the story of Israel Is a vital and 
intimate part of the story of mankind.” 

The Prime Minister of Israel, David Ben- 
Gurion, has spoken of Its future in terms 
which are Indeed prophetic: 

”I do not think of Jews as being the 
chosen people. But we have a dream—to 
build a civilization in (Israel) knowing that 
this country occupies a special place in 
world history, which will be free of the evils 
of our time. It must be a civilization based 
on the teachings of our prophets and on 
the strength of modern science. When I 
say prophets. I mean the ethics of their 
teachings; when I say science, I mean the 
material means to make this country a 
model for the entire Middle East.” 

These high goals should have a special 
reality and vividness for all the people of 
the United States because in many signifi¬ 
cant ways the birth and development of 
this small country of Israel so closely re¬ 
semble our own. Its people are now moved 
by tbe same pioneer spirit as we were. It 
Is the scene of a great migration movement 
which reminds us to the Influx into the 
United States within the last century. It 
was born in a revolutionary war which re¬ 
calls our own. Indeed, history may some¬ 
day record that the emancipation of Israel’s 
people meant as much for the independence 
and liberation of the Middle East as 1776 
meant to this Hemisphere. Yes. this little 
country of Israel fashions its dally life and 
Its Institutions in the image of western 
democracy. It respects human personality. 
It defends the right of Its people to be free. 
It encourages private Initiative—^Fortune 
magazine has praised Israel’s foreign invest¬ 
ment law as a model for other countries. 
While it vigilantly guards the freedoms of 
its citizens, it mobilizes its economy to raise 
tbe living standards of all. 

Here is a laboratory for the democratic 
way of life in the Near East. Here is a pilot 


plant In an area of the world potentially as 
sensitive and dangerous as any other any¬ 
where. Here is Israel, within the framework 
of democratic institutions—businessmen 
and workers. Industry and labor, working to¬ 
gether in devotion to the common welfare. 
Here, as in America, is demonstration to the 
world that a democratic system which fos¬ 
ters free enterprise and simultaneously 
stimulates cooperative effort can make tre¬ 
mendous strides for the welfare of all. 

The great migration movement is at once 
the most remarkable feature of the new 
state and the source of Its present economic 
embarrassment. Those who worked for the 
creation of the state of Israel—and there are 
many among you who took the lead—told the 
free people of the world, they told the Con¬ 
gress. they told the United Nations, they told 
the people of the United States—that the 
state if established would provide a sanctuary 
for all who wanted to go there—that the 
doors would not only be thrown open but 
that they would stay open. Now I do not 
think that many of you ever anticipated that 
in less than three years the DP camps of 
Europe would be emptied of all Jews; that 
Israel’s population would be Increased by al¬ 
most six hundred thousand men, women, and 
children—a seventy-five percent increase in 
three years. Such a voluntary mass Influx 
has no parallel in recorded history. The 
United States never in any single year In¬ 
creased its population by more than three 
percent. By t’.ie end of 1954 the State of Israel 
will have Increased its population by two 
hundred percent. The anticipated increase 
within the next three years alone would be 
equivalent to an immigration of seventy mil¬ 
lion people to the United States. This immi¬ 
gration has been called not a melting pot, 
but a pressure cooker. 

This movement is further remarkable for 
a great and unique reason; the criterion of 
admission has not been the welfare of the 
existing community, but rather the over¬ 
riding necessity of those who entered. More¬ 
over, the ever deepening crisis in interna¬ 
tional affairs serves to increase the scale and 
urgency of this immigration. 

I need not tell you here tonight about 
the plgniflcancc of this human tide. Too 
many of you have been closer to the problem 
than I have. But let me mention the aspects 
which have Impressed me most strongly. 
This is the emphasis on the welfare of chil¬ 
dren. Special programs for the movement 
of orphaned children have been developed 
with tbe utmost care and love and effective¬ 
ness. Tliey are now pouring into the coun¬ 
try at the rate of about one thousand a 
month, and they come, mind you, from 
Blxty-two different countries, with all the 
problems and the needs that that single fact 
implies. As the parents of three orphan 
children—three of Mrs. Benton’s and my 
children are adopted children—you will 
understand the strong emotional appeal 
which this great program has for us. 

Receiving and expanding and aiding this 
great human stream is a remarkable economy 
geared to long-range economic goals as well 
as to the urgent problems of immediate rapid 
growth. Among the many achievements are 
the growth of thousands of small manufac¬ 
turers and other independent businesses, in 
a great variety of fields looking to the self- 
sufficiency of the country in the not-too- 
distant future. In a single Issue of a month¬ 
ly publication of the Jewish Agency for Pal¬ 
estine which crosses my desk, entitled "Eco¬ 
nomic Horizons,” I have read in concrete 
terms the story of new rubber tire factories, 
of chemical plants, of nonferrous Industries, 
of manufacturers of shoes and clothing, of 
hotels, shipping, dairy cattle, handicrafts, 
of new pipelines and agrlcultmal settle¬ 
ments, of new forests and new fisheries. 
American capital has been the major stimula¬ 
tion of these new and vital horizons in free 
enterprise in the Middle East—the General 
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Tire & Rubber Co., the Ford Motor Co., 
Kalser-Frazer, and many others. Think a 
moment of this amazing fact: Investment in 
new enterprises in Israel was equivalent to 
more than twenty-five percent of the national 
Income in 1949 and more than thirty percent 
of the national income in 1960. 

The population of Israel itself has tight¬ 
ened its belt to a degree not known in our 
country—or in Great Britain even in war¬ 
time. The United Jewish Appeal has con¬ 
tributed astonishingly more than a total 
of more than two hundred thirty million 
dollars from individual Americans between 
1948 and 1950. The United States has granted 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, at 
interest, to help finance this great capital ex¬ 
pansion upon which the future of Israel de¬ 
pends. Yet the need for hard currency con¬ 
tinues at high and emergency levels. In order 
to bridge the gap until the expanded economy 
of the country can come into balance with 
the consumer needs of this growing popula¬ 
tion, Israel will continue to require great 
economic help from the outside. Otherwise, 
it cannot maintain its economic gains and 
fulfill our hopes. The grant which is provided 
by the legislation now pending in Congress 
will greatly help in bridging this dollar gap. 

Since World War II the United States Gov¬ 
ernment has helped to restore many coun¬ 
tries impoverished by the conflict. Its pro¬ 
gram of assistance has been threefold. It 
began with direct relief to people in need 
(UNRRA). Secondly, we went on to stabilize 
their economies and thus strengthen the 
democratic institutions of their govern¬ 
ments. Finally, we are now assisting them 
to erect their military defenses. 

This three-prong policy has braced the 
free world. Nations menaced by subversion 
have been enabled to maintain their free¬ 
dom. Nations threatened by aggression have 
been encouraged to buttress their defense 
and to affirm their determination to resist 
attack. New vitality has been given to the 
great concepts of liberty and human rights. 

President Truman’s chief messages to Con¬ 
gress this year have stressed the importance 
of continuing now our foreign-aid programs. 
Military aid predominates in Europe, eco¬ 
nomic aid in the Near and Far East. Presi¬ 
dent Truman has put it well; “Economic 
stagnation is the advance guard of Soviet 
conquest—economic development Is the 
spearhead of freedom," By far the greater 
part of our foreign aid in recent years has 
been in the form of grants: in 1950, grants 
represented ninety-two percent of the total, 
to countries all around the world. The pres¬ 
ently proposed legislation will include Israel. 

The Point Pour assistance which Israel has 
thus far received—in the amount of only 
one hundred thousand dollars—has been de¬ 
voted entirely to technical assistance. For¬ 
tunately this has not been devoted to such 
areas as elementary sanitation or education, 
important as these are, but rather advanced 
techniques in Industry and agriculture to 
the techniques directed to the special prob¬ 
lem of this semi-arid country. The newly 
proposed grants of one hundred fifty mil¬ 
lion dollars would be a specialized form of 
Point Four assistance, in the highest and 
best sense of that program, 

Mr. Sidney Sherwood, Secretary of the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank, has publicly paid tribute 
to the economical and effective use made by 
Israel of the loans advanced through that 
agency. With the safeguards written into 
the proposed legislation, and with the degree 
of private investment which Israel is achiev¬ 
ing. there can be no question of the effective¬ 
ness of the grant to accomplish major objec¬ 
tives of the Point Pour program; to help other 
people to help themselves, to develop the 
means of production and of livelihood, to ad¬ 
vance the goals of freemen everywhere. 

Israel has already returned compensating 
benefits to us by its refugee-resettlement 
program which has vastly reduced the bur¬ 


den of dlsplaced-persons camps on Interna¬ 
tional relief agencies and upon the United 
States Tteasury. The grant now proposed 
Is a substantial Investment in progress which 
will bring far greater dividends per dollar 
than an 3 rthing we could spend on the dis- 
placed-persons camps. We should consider 
ourselves well rewarded If, In this critical 
area of the world, on the bridgehead of three 
continents, close to the dividing line of east 
and west, we help to erect a sturdy demo¬ 
cratic nation, dedicated to the defense of 
freedom, determined to resist aggression, 
pledged to stand firmly in the front ranks 
of the free world. 


Five Years of CARE 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Republi¬ 
can of March 11, 1951: 

Five Years or CARE 

It was Just 6 years ago that CARE, the 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, dispatched its first relief shipment, 
and since that time an estimated 10.000,000 
parcels have been distributed by the agency. 
Of them, Germany, Austria, Great Britain, 
Franco, and Italy have received the greatest 
share. 

Paul Comly French, the executive direc¬ 
tor, points out that when CARE was organ¬ 
ized late in 1945, its program was simple. 
The agency, established by several large re¬ 
lief and welfare groups, had acquired a stock 
of surplus Army rations. They could be 
bought by individuals in this country and 
CARE arranged the shipping and guaranteed 
delivery to specified friends or relatives over¬ 
seas. 

Today there are more than 20 different 
packages from which a donor in this country 
may choose. While most of them consist of 
food selected to meet the diet preferences 
or shortages in various countries, there also 
are clothing and textile parcels. The pro¬ 
gram even has been broadened so that pack¬ 
ages may be sent to unspecified individuals 
or institutions. This general relief aspect 
of the program has enabled CARE to send 
books and plows as well as food in wholesale 
quantities. 

While the agency has retained its original 
name, its activities have shifted more and 
more to the East. It has been shipping sup¬ 
plies to Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, 
Israel. Jordan, Iraq. Syria, Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Okinawa. Korea, and Japan. Of the pack¬ 
ages shipped last year, 490,000 went to Ger¬ 
many, 106,000 to Great Britain, 56,000 to 
Israel, 43,000 to Austria, 37,000 to France, 
32,000 to Japan, and much smaller numbers 
to other countries. 

Food made up about 86 percent of the 
1960 parcels. It is expected that the total 
number of packages shipped this year will 
exceed the 1960 total because of new food 
needs in many areas. Prices range from $4 
to $18.25, although the standard food pack¬ 
age still is $10. Everyone who has sent 
CARE packages to needy persons abroad is 
well aware of the gratitude expressed by the 
recipients. Many beneficiaries have written 
long letters in appreciation of the gifts. 
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It is good to note that CARE is functioning 
today as faithfully as when first it was estab¬ 
lished. It has achieved a great deal, too, in 
acquainting Americans with persons in 
other countries and in cementing friendships 
among them. 


Profiteering and Inflation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, labor 
organizations, joined together in a mu¬ 
tual purpose, have constantly pointed out 
the profiteering practices of a number of 
America's largest industries and called 
for the Government to stop profiteering. 
In an article published in the American 
Pederationist, Mr. Boris Shishkin, the 
American Federation of Labor’s na¬ 
tionally recognized economist, protests 
that “while the Korean crisis was test¬ 
ing the mettle of all Americans in their 
ability to respond to the great threat to 
us and to all the free world, quite a lot 
of corporate enterprises were kindling 
the fires of infiation at home.” 

Mr. Shishkin’s article follows: 
Profiteering and Inflation 
(By Boris Shishkin, economist. American 
Federation of Labor 

Inflation is a menace to everyone. When 
prices are rising, the dollar buys less. The 
worker receiving the same number of dol¬ 
lars takes a wage cut. His real wages de¬ 
cline. When a manufacturer earns the same 
profit, but the dollar buys less, his company’s 
real earnings go down. 

To stop inflation is everybody’s business. 
On the stable value of the dollar depends 
the future worth of our savings, pensions, 
and Insurance policies. Much more depends 
on it: the future stability and growth of our 
country; even the future of the free world. 

If Inflation is to be stopped, sacrifices are 
Inevitable. But Inflation controls will not 
work unless the anti-inflation program is 
even-handed. No group of people will be 
willing to give up things they need and 
want when they see others enriching them¬ 
selves at the same time. 

Workers who work for wages arc willing 
to make their full contribution toward in¬ 
flation control. But in doing so they want 
to be sure that the goods and services they 
produce do not become the source of enrich¬ 
ment, at their expense^ to business in which 
they are employed. 

How has the average worker in manufac¬ 
turing fared during the past year? Between 
January 1950 and February 1961, average 
earnings, without overtime, of manufactur¬ 
ing workers Increased 9.1 percent. But dur¬ 
ing the same period the cost of living, as 
mea.surod by the consumers' price index, 
went up 9.3 percent. So, actually, the real 
wage of the manufacturing workers went 
down during this time. Workers in retail 
trade fared even worse and in a service trade, 
such as the laundry Industry, the workers 
had a cut of nearly 4 percent in their real 
wages. 

No one can claim that the explosive in¬ 
flationary spurt which took place after the 
Communist invasion of South Korea, driving 
the cost of living up 8 percent in 6 months, 
was due to any cause other than shameless, 
speculative profiteering. Surely it was not 
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due to an unbalanced Oovemment budget; 
lor once our Federal budget was balanced. 
Even Government spending was quite a bit 
less In 1960 than It was In 1949. And cer¬ 
tainly It was not due to rising wages. 

Our country’s national Income In 1950 
rose 10.8 percent above 1949. And compen¬ 
sation received by all employees in America 
In 1960 was also 10.8 percent above 1949. 
But remember that in 1960 more people were 
employed—this accounts for a good part of 
the Increase—and that those employed 
worked longer hours than in 1949. So that 
there was no disproportionate Increase in 
wages. 

The favorite myth of the antilabor propa¬ 
gandists—that higher pay of workers en¬ 
ables them to splurge on thick steaks and 
finery, bringing on higher prices—is com¬ 
pletely exploded by the fact that between 
1949 and 1960 personal consumption expendi¬ 
tures increased less than the national in¬ 
come. 

Now look what happened to commodity 
prices during 1960. Wholesale prices of non- 
ferrous metals went up more than 40 per¬ 
cent; lumber up 20 percent; livestock up 24 
percent. 

The real riot of speculation and profiteer¬ 
ing—profiteering out of national emer¬ 
gency-followed the Communist invasion of 
South Korea. In 6 months. July to Decem¬ 
ber 1950, the average American was taken 
to the cleaners by the get-rlch-quick boys. 
He got fleeced both as a consumer and as a 
taxpayer who in the end must meet the 
Jacked-up cost of defense. 

In the last 6 months of 1960 wholesale 
prices of fats and oils jumped 61.7 percent. 
Hides and skins up 38 percent. Cotton goods 
up more than 35 percent. Woolen goods up 
32 percent.* Tires and tubes 23 percent. 
Paper and pulp up 22 percent. And so on. 
For the American people this was pretty bad 
business. But many of our businessmen 
evidently thought that making a quick 
profit was good business and the public be 
damned. 8o wherever they could they tried 
to buy cheap and sell dear. 

Corporate profits in 1950 were 46.6 percent 
above 1949. In the fourth quarter of 1950 
they were 74 percent above the fourth quar¬ 
ter of 1949. Even after taxes 1960 profits 
were 32 percent above 1949, and in the fotirth 
quarter they were 58 percent above the same 
period in the previous year. 

Take Montgomery Ward & Co. In 1949 
their net profit was $48,000,000. In 1950 it 
was $74,000,000, a gain of 65 percent. Did 
they sell more goods? Well, their dollar sales 
Increased 8 percent but, since prices were 
up. they evidently sold less goods for lots 
more money. 

While the Korean crisis was testing the 
mettle of all Americans in their ability to re¬ 
spond to the great threat to us and to all the 
free world, quite a lot of corporate enter¬ 
prises were kindling the fires of Inflation at 
home. And they cannot blame it all on some 
foreign villains for jacking up the prices of 
raw materials we get from overseas. 

Look at the facts—make a simple com¬ 
parison of net profits of our corporations in 
1949 and 1950. Do clothes cost you more 
than a year ago? Well, according to the 
Wall Street Journal, the net earnings of 24 
textile companies went up 56 percent. Rub¬ 
ber? Profits of 12 rubber corporations went 
up 90 percent. Paper? TTwenty-one pulp and 
paper corporations increased their profits 63 
percent. 

Twenty-three electrical and radio com¬ 
panies increased profits 42 percent. Twenty- 
five chemical companies raised profits 40 per¬ 
cent. Twenty-eight iron and steel companies 
earned 43 percent more in profits, and 14 
mining and metals corporations earned al¬ 
most 68 percent more in 1950 than they did 
in 1949. 

These are some of the facts that the Direc¬ 
tor of Defense Mobilization seems to have 


missed In his report to the President on 
April 1. Indeed. Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment economic stabllizeri have been missing 
such facts all along. 

For example, on March 1 the Office of Price 
Stabilization gave a 8 H-percent price in¬ 
crease on automobiles. Did this constitute 
relief to impoverished and hard-pressed auto 
manufacturers? Well, on March 6 the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. announced that in 1950 its 
$834,000,000 profit was 27 percent higher 
than in 1949, breaking aU-tlme records. 

The first step to get the American people 
behind the anti-inflation drive is to stop 
profiteering. Labor asks that an even-handed 
program of just economic stabilization be put 
into effect before we have to resort to a 
parade of bigger criminals than have yet 
been seen on television. 


St Lawrence Folly 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Portland (Maine) Express 
In the edition of January 31, 1951, asks 
the following pointed question: “Of 
what use to our national-defense efforts 
would a frozen ship canal be?” In his 
editorial which follows he discusses the 
question more fully: 

St. Lawrence Folly 

Well, of all things. 

The Fair Dealers, casting about for ways 
to spend money faster and faster, have 
dusted off the old Bt. Lawrence River canal 
and waterpower scheme as a likely prospect. 
They sure could squirt a good many billions 
of tax dollars into that rathole—if the tax¬ 
payers' Representatives in Congress would 
just, please, give them the nod. 

Anyway, the administration now is getting 
set to give this old chestnut another big 
boost. It has had the foresight, moreover, 
to sell its waterway arguments to certain 
nominal Republicans. Among these we find 
Wisconsin’s Senator Alexander Wiley and 
New Hampshire’s liberal Senator Charles W. 
Tobey. 

Wiley says it would be "an absolute sin’* 
not to squander our money, right away, 
deepening the St. Lawrence waterway to per¬ 
mit large ocean-going ships to enter the 
Great Lakes (small ocean steamers can and 
do go inland to Cleveland and Detroit now, 
through the existing canal system.) 

And Tobey, sounding for all the world like 
any typical Pair Dealer, would have us be¬ 
lieve that "our long-term national defense, 
the economic growth of our good Canadian 
friends’’ (who, by the way, have all but 
put our port of Portland out of business 
and who have certainly taken no pains to 
heighten the living standards of Maine coast 
fishermen and lobstermen, with whom they 
compete) "the future of heavy Industry and 
commerce of our own great Midwest, the 
electric-power hunger of our industries and 
consumers in New England and New York, 
are all tied up in the success of the St. 
Lawrence seaway.” 

No kidding! 

What the Senator means, presumably, is 
that if the present St. Lawrence River canals 
were widened and deepened to permit the 
passage of larger steamers that can now 
navigate above Montreal, big ore-carrying 
ships could travel from Labrador to Buffalo 
and Cleveland and Lorain—and that would, 


undeniably, be important from the national 
defense viewpoint. 

There is just one flaw in this pleasant pic¬ 
ture of a steady stream of ocean-going ships 
linking Duluth, Chicago, Detroit. Cleveland, 
and the other Great Lakes porta with the 
Seven Seas. 

SUll, it is a big flaw: Ice. 

As Senator Tobey probably knows, the 
Canadian cities of Quebec and Montreal, on 
the St. Lawrence River, are important sea¬ 
ports during 7 out of every 12 months. 
But during the five winter months, they are 
as much inland cities, and as completely 
cut off from the sea, as are Winnipeg or 
Kansas City. They are cut off from the 
sea by ice which no steamship can negotiate. 

The ice which locks the 8t. Lawrence frte 
shore to shore all winter would also, just 
as certainly, lock tight the system of ship 
canals which Senator Tobey and his Fair 
Deal playmates want to build—largely to 
promote "the economic growth of our good 
Canadian friends’’—with more dollars with¬ 
held from the pay envelopes of working 
people in Maine, New Hampshire, and 46 
other States. 

Of what use, to our National defense effort, 
would a frozen ship canal be? 


DbmitMl of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WINT SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
here is a copy of a letter that I have re¬ 
ceived in protest against the firing of 
General MacArthur. This letter was 
written by the high school students of 
Downs, Kans. Here is what they said: 

April 12, 1951. 

The Honorable Harry S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: We as a group of 
high-school students wish to express our 
opinion regarding the ousting of General 
MacArthur. 

In the first place we question your reasons 
for dismissing General MacArthur as com¬ 
mander of the United Nations forces. We 
are aware of the fact that you had given 
the general orders not to express his opinion 
in regard to foreign policy. But we also have 
been taught as Americans to take pride in 
the fact that we have freedom of speech. 
Does General MacArthur have freedom of 
speech? We believe that any American re¬ 
gardless of position, is free to express his 
opinion. It appears to us that you are afraid 
to have such a respected man as General 
MacArthur express an opinion that conflicts 
with yours. We. as American citizens, are 
intelligent enough to choose from varying 
foreign policies. 

We feel that you, as President of the 
United States, should be more concerned 
with representing the people of America 
rather than being influenced by foreign ele¬ 
ments. If communism is the enemy of 
ftemocracy. then why cannot all forces op¬ 
posing communism be turned loose to fight 
It? If we are opposing the Chinese Reds in 
Korea, why cannot the Chinese Nationalists 
be permitted to fight the common enemy? 

We question your discharging personnel 
who have proved themselves worthy, when 
o .hers who have had evidence brought 
against them proving them unworthy, re¬ 
main as our public servants. 
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It our earnest desire that this letter be 
received by you as further evidence of the 
dissatisfaction of the American public with 
your acMons. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Twenty-six signatures.) 


The QueiHon Never Answered 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of April 10. 1951: 
the Question Never Answered 

Alger Hiss was smoked out about 10 years 
after Whittaker Chambers told his story to 
Adolf Berle for transmission to Franklin 
Roosevelt. When the House Un-American 
Activities Committee caught up with the 
Hiss case, the FBI had known about it for 
8 years. 

In 1046 the late Canadian Premier Mac¬ 
kenzie King made a special trip to Washing¬ 
ton to tell President Truman what he had 
learned of the Russian spy ring In the United 
States as a result of the Canadian spy In¬ 
quiry. 

In the course of the recent spy trial of 
the Rosenbergs and Sobcll It was disclosed 
that the FBI had much of the information 
in the case back in 1947. 

THE FBI HAD THE EVIDENC.*: 

The FBI also knew for years that the Am- 
torg Trading Co in New York was the clear¬ 
ing house for Russian spies, whence our 
techniques In the production of chemicals, 
war materials, electronic devices and the 
atom bomb were transmitted to Moscow. 

Why was action put off for so long in these 
and other such matters? 

The Hiss case never would have come to 
trial if the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee had not been diligent. Other cases 
might not have been subject to official ac¬ 
tion to this day If the arrest of Klaus Fuchs 
In Britain early last year had not forced 
the hand ol the American administration— 
for the Fuchs confession spotlighted espio¬ 
nage in the United States so clearly that 
action could no longer be withheld. 

More than a year after Mr. Mackenzie 
King talked to him. President Truman told 
the press (on August 19, 1948.) he believed 
that no war secrets had gotten out of this 
country. (We shall let the reader off with 
only this one reference to “red herring,” an 
epithet which Mr. Truman has employed 
several times since 1948.) 

But again the question, why was nothing 
done when It could have been done, when 
action on information available might have 
saved some of our secrets and alerted the 
Nation for the future? 

NOTHING WAS DONE 

Nobody outside the Government knows 
exactly, but it Is certain that somewhere 
In Its executive branch some person or group 
of persons of great Influence has kept the 
bloodhounds leashed. Here Is some testi¬ 
mony which hints at where to look for this 
person or persons: 

Larry E. Kerley is an ex-FBI man who 
once pursued a Russian spy called Arthur 
Adams. When he had made his case against 
this man he was ordered to let the spy 
leave the country unmolested. The order. 


Kerley said, came through the State De¬ 
partment, whereupon he resigned from the 
FBI In protest of what he believed was a 
betrayal of his country. That was in Octo¬ 
ber. 1945. 

Kerley was called to testify before Senator 
Pat McCarran’s Judiciary Subcommittee in¬ 
vestigating subversive aliens in September 
of 1949. He said: 

“Russia’s espionage activities In this coun¬ 
try continued almost unchecked through¬ 
out the entire course of the last war. In 
accordance with instructions from the State 
Department * * * the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation was not even permitted to 
open an espionage case against any Rus¬ 
sian suspect without State Department ap¬ 
proval.” 

Senator O’Conor asked: “Did you under¬ 
stand that that was to Include also American 
participants?” 

"Yes.” said Kerley, “because If they were 
arrested that would disclose the whole ap¬ 
paratus. you see.” 

Senator O’Conor asked: “?lr. Kerley. was 
the information that was gathered In con¬ 
nection with espionage activity to which you 
have referred forwarded to the State De¬ 
partment or was the State Department made 
aware of the nature of the disclosures?” 

“In all cases,” Kerley said, “they were kept 
closely advised.” 

free HAND FOR RUSSIANS 

It Should be borne In mind that Kerley 
quit the FBI Just after the war was over. 
So It could be explained that what he told 
the committee about was a tactful wartime 
accommodation—that State Department 
officials, along with offlcialr of other depart¬ 
ments who fawned on our democratic Rus¬ 
sian allies, acted on the belief that the 
brotherhood of battle entitled the Commies 
to steal everything which was not nailed 
down—or which we had not already given 
them under lend-lense. 

But that explanation would not be valid 
for the lack of action In and after 1946, by 
which time Secretary of State Byrnes had 
learned In Moscow, right from the “horse’s 
mouth.” that Russia was not a friend but a 
foe. something which “nonliberal” Americans 
hnd been convinced of for 26 years. 

We know that the American Communists 
and their Ru.ssian friends have been gin¬ 
gerly handled right down to the present. 
We know that the Government has taken 
no action against any of them except under 
pressure. The trial of the 12 Communist 
Party leaders in New York resulted from 
the heat generated by congressional Investi¬ 
gation and was an attempt to turn this 
heat off. 

These are facts for a citizen to bear In 
mind whenever he hears a “liberal” disparage 
the un-American investigating committee 
or any like congressional group. If we ever 
are to learn who In the executive branch 
of the Government protects the Commu¬ 
nists. and why, Congress is our only Instru¬ 
ment. The fix is still on in the executive 
branch. 


Equal Status in Medical Professions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, In this 
time of national emergency and mobil¬ 
ization. the various health professions 
are making a vital contribution by main¬ 


taining the health of our civilian popu¬ 
lation as well as those directly engaged 
in the defense effort. 

Because I believe it is pertinent and 
Important to the selective service and the 
UMT measure, I am placing in the Rec¬ 
ord excerpts from a statement which was 
directed to the House Armed Services 
Committee by Mr. George P. Sheridan, 
director of Legislative Affairs for the In¬ 
ternational Chiropractors. 

The statement by Mr. Sheridan urged 
the committee to recognize the part the 
chiropractic profession occupies in the 
defense effort by specifically granting 
equal status with other health profes¬ 
sions under deferment provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Draft 
Act, Senate 1: 

International Chiropractors 

Association, 

Davenport, Iowa, March 5, 1951, 
Hon. Carl Vinson. 

Chairman. House Armed Services Com^ 
mittee. House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Vinson: Your commit¬ 
tee currently has before It for consideration. 
Senate 1, Universal Military Training and 
Draft Act. 

As adopted by the Senate, this measure 
would deny to the chiropractic profession 
equal status with other healing professions 
under deferment provisions designed to 
maintain the national health, safety, and 
interest. 

The nation’s manpower requirements, 
both foreign and domestic, will undoubtedly 
necessitate the service of doctors and stu¬ 
dents of chiropractic and they patriotically 
stand ready to provide whatever share is 
needed. 

A very concrete and serious problem Is 
presented, however, as to the policy which 
the Congress establishes with regard to the 
drafting of doctors of chiropractic, in order 
that there will not be indiscriminate calling 
of doctors without reference to community 
needs and without proper safeguards to In¬ 
sure malntninng an adequate balance of 
supply In each area. 

This same problem extends to the educa¬ 
tional level and the training of students In 
chiropractic schools and colleges. Action at 
the local level which does not conform with 
national policy will disrupt both the cur¬ 
ricular and financial structure of these insti¬ 
tutions as well as adversely affect the sys¬ 
tematic flow of new doctors to supply the 
requirements of those who depend upon chi¬ 
ropractic. 

'The situation is especially important in 
view of the recognized deficiency of prac¬ 
titioners In the healing arts currently re¬ 
quired to meet the minimum health needs of 
the Nation. 

Tlie chiropractic profession Is the second 
largest of the healing arts. Comprising ap¬ 
proximately 19.000 doctors. It renders health 
service to 30.000,000 Americans. As such 
It represents a vital segment of the total 
manpower available to administer to na¬ 
tional health requirements. 

A recent survey by the International Chiro¬ 
practors Association, using the 12-State yard¬ 
stick formula adopted by the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency as a basis, establishes 1 chiro¬ 
practor per 4,000 people as the minimum 
consistent with health needs. This compares 
with a present ratio of 1 chiropractor per 
8,900 persons. The survey found an existing 
need for more than 18,000 chiropractors to 
satisfy minimum requirements. Taking Into 
account population increases and attrition 
from death, retirement, and so forth, 2,840 re¬ 
placements must he supplied annually by 
chiropractic colleges. 
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Actual preaent enrollment In the eeren 
largest schools, comprising 80 percent of total 
enrollment, is 2.402, according to a Janizary 
1051 survey. Of these students. 5:<.6 percent 
are in the age bracket subject to present 
selective service regulations, and a large per* 
centage of the remainder are subject to call 
az members of the active Reserve. It la esti¬ 
mated that but an approximate 760 students 
will graduate from chiropractic colleges an¬ 
nually on the basis of the present enrollment 
in standard 4-year courses. 

Prom this survey the conclusion Is in¬ 
escapable that the civilian health will be en¬ 
dangered and the survival of the chiropractic 
profession threatened unless adequate pro¬ 
vision is made to insure an equitable quota of 
chiropractic practitioners and students. 

The Congress has indicated that it recog¬ 
nizes this problem as applied generally to all 
the healing arts. We desire to point out, 
however, that chiropractic has been held as a 
separate and distinct profession by the 
courts and by provision of the licensure 
statutes in most States. Experience demon¬ 
strates that unless chiropractic is specif¬ 
ically named it will not be accorded equality 
of status with other healing arts when pro¬ 
visions of this bill are carried out within 
the various jurisdictions. 

The chiropractic profession asks no spe¬ 
cial consideration. It does plead for equal 
treatment with the other healing professions 
in order that it may continue to fulfill its 
demonstrated Important part in the publio 
health and welfare. 

Deferment of a fair proportion of chiro¬ 
practic personnel will have no appreciable 
effect on meeting military requirements, 
whereas failure to do so will deny to an 
Increasing percentage of people the oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain adequate health ccu-e. 

It is respectfully urged, therefore, that 
your committee amend Senate I by specif¬ 
ically including chiropractic by name in the 
provisions of the act dealing with deferment 
of individual doctors and students of the 
healing professions. 

Respectfully. 

OxoBGE P. Sheridan, 

Director of Legislative Affairs, 

International Chiropractors Association, 


Ditmistal of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WINT SMITH 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker. 
I am sure that all Members of Congress 
have received many letters and telegrams 
which contain many fine statements 
over the midnight firing of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Here is a telegram that I think is most 
significant both as to the context and to 
the number of persons signing it. 

Glen Elder. Kansas, a fine prosperous 
little town in North Central B^nsas has 
a population of 580 people. 

Yet within a few hours after the Mac¬ 
Arthur discharge v/as heard, 115 voters 
had put their names on a telegram pro¬ 
testing this degradation of MacArthur. 

Here Is what the telegram said: 

Impeach the red herring from the Presi¬ 
dential chair and clean up our State Depart¬ 
ment. If we are going to lose our Qovem- 
ment to communism do it honorably on the 
battlefield. 

(Signed by 115 persons.) 


Selecthrf Serrice Syitem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN V.BEAMER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous leave to extend my remarks, 
I enclose a letter that expresses the feel¬ 
ings of the farmers in many sections In 
regard to the selective service board 
membership: 

The Pendulum Swings From One Extreme 
TO THE Other 

Brodbeck Bros., 
Wabash. Jnd., March 19,1951, 
John V. Beamer. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dxar John: You will perhaps be inter¬ 
ested in knowing that the county agricul¬ 
tural extension committee of which you are 
a member met Friday to discuss the selective- 
service law in its relation to the deferment 
of local farm boys who are Irreplaceable and 
more particularly to the over-all level of 
agricultural production of food, feed, and 
fiber. The discussion was carried on on a 
high level and was not injected with petty 
personal grievances. Mr. Ward Vandegrlft, 
the local draft appeal agent was present and 
discussed the weaknesses of the draft law 
from the standpoint of the appeal agent. 

We are still so close in point of time to 
World War n that the abuses of the Selec¬ 
tive Service System as then administered 
are not forgotten. 

In the first place, too many men without 
any true agricultural Interest, background, 
and experience left the city to farm and were 
granted agricultural deferments, thereby 
escaping the draft. Second, farmers of fi¬ 
nancial means bought up more land, equip¬ 
ment, and livestock to qualify sons for defer¬ 
ment under the system of points of produc¬ 
tion units that was set up as a standard or 
basis for such deferments. Naturally, such 
abuses were undemocratic and aroused the 
ire of city people and farmers of less finan¬ 
cial means whose sons had to serve in the 
Army because of failure to qualify for 
deferment. 

Bo now the pendulum has swung in the 
other direction, and perhaps too far, so far 
that, unless the situation is corrected soon, 
far greater damage will be done to the Na¬ 
tion’s security through a reduction of vital 
foodstuffs than was ever done by the Ine¬ 
qualities in World War H. 

Three factors are causing many local draft 
boards to swing to the opposite extreme In 
administering the Selective Service Act at 
the present time. First, the pressure of 
urban public opinion resulting from these 
aforesaid abuses of the last war period that 
the farm boy is no better than theirs (in 
which they are duly justified). Second, the 
fact that the law does not require that one 
member of the local board should be a bona 
fide farmer, and third, that no standard or 
yardstick was provided for the guidance of 
the local board in making their deferments. 
The absence of such a yardstick or stand¬ 
ard makes for a very great lack of uniform¬ 
ity of action among the various county 
boards and leaves entirely too much up to 
the local boards whose decisions too often 
seem to be guided by prejudice rather than 
facts and economic considerations of main¬ 
taining ozir farm production during perioda 
of national crisis. For example, one board 
member in Wabash County said that the 
board did not care whether farmers produced 
any food during the next 4 years or not as 
there was plenty of surplus on hand. As 


another example, in a neighboring county, 
a man who was appointed to the draft board 
made the statement that he did not really 
want the job. but that he would like to be on 
it long enough “to slap some of those d— 
farm boys into the Army.“ And as a further 
example, taken from the higher level, out of 
55 coses that have been cited to the State 
Appeal Board by our local appeal agent, 54 
cases have been flatly denied by a vote of 
8 to 0, and the other one by a vote of 2 to 1. 
Obviously, the Intent of selective service be¬ 
comes null and void and it becomes Instead 
a universal draft. 

At this point, we grant further that if 
there were plenty of manpower In every 
productive segment of society. Industrial, 
scientific, and agricultural, then the univer¬ 
sal draft would be democratic and theoreti¬ 
cally desirable. Equality of opportunity in 
our democracy carries with it equality of 
responsibility and sacrifice so one man is 
no better than another, provided he were not 
irreplaceable. 

But such a satisfactory balance and sup¬ 
ply of manpower is not available In the sci¬ 
entific and agricultural fields as compared 
to the industrial for several reasons: First, 
because of the lure of short hours and high 
wages paid by Industry, labor has been 
drained off the farm to a dangerously low 
level. Second—because a-^very high percent¬ 
age of farm owners and operators are now 
past 50 years of age, and so are no longer 
able to carry on with their usual vigor and 
vitality, some annual replacements of man¬ 
power on the farm arc just as necessary and 
logical as replacements of machinery, fences 
and soil fertility. 

Prom whence shall these replacements 
come? The proponents of the universal draft 
propose drafting all the farm boys and the 
bringing in of foreign labor such as Mexi¬ 
cans, and Jamaicans to replace them. True, 
such labor can help In periods of peak labor 
loads in harvesting seasonal crops such as 
tomatoes, sweet corn, sugar beets, etc. But 
they are not fitted either by training, back¬ 
ground. or inclination to carry on the many 
skilled operations necessary to modem 
farming, such as tractor and equipment op¬ 
erations, feeding livestock, producing butter, 
eggs, milk and so on. 

Now, having stated the existing ills and 
dangers to our economy in our present minor 
conflict, and more especially should we get 
Into an aU-out global war with Russia 
whereby we would again be called on to feed 
our allies as well as ourselves, it is the opinion 
of this group as well as that of many other 
straight-thinking farmers that two remedies 
should be applied at once. 

An amendment to the existing bills now 
pending in Congress that whenever possible 
a bona fide farmer should be appointed on 
the draft board, should be made a part of 
the new law. 

Second, an amendment to this same legis¬ 
lation directing or mandating the director 
of the draft to furnish a reasonable and 
workable yardstick or standard to local draft 
boards as a basis for their decisions in hard¬ 
ship cases and that of irreplaceable draftees. 
Such a standard would secure much greater 
uniformity as between counties than now 
exists, where everything Is left up to the 
judgment of the local board. 

Third, this standard or yardstick should 
also be furnished to the State appeal boards 
for their guidance in appeal cases. 

Anything which you may do to present 
this viewpoint to the committees in charge 
of this legislation to make this draft law 
more reasonable and keep It truly selective 
will be very much appreciated. 

Incidentally, the vast majority of our 
people feel that we bad no business in 
Korea in the first place, end that we should 
get out of there promptly, or either give 
MacArthur authority to fight In such a 
manner as to bring the war to a quick con¬ 
clusion rather than sacrifice American lives 
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unnecessarily in a long-drawn-out stale¬ 
mate. 

Also, the majority of our citizens in this 
section approve the deferment of students 
in the upper brackets in colleges as we Jxist 
cannot afford to kill off the potential scien¬ 
tists of tomorrow upon the grounds that they 
are no better than ordinary unskilled labor. 
They may be no better, but they are cer¬ 
tainly far more valuable to the Nation's fu¬ 
ture welfare. To put them on the firing 
line can become national suicide. 

Very truly yours, 

L. A. Brodbeck. 


Ditmiital of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WINT SMITH 

or KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
many say that the youth of our country 
do not think and are not interested in 
the world affairs. Here is what an 18- 
year-old wrote in regard to the firing of 
MacArthur: 

April 18. 1051. 

Representative Wint Smith, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Smith: My name is -. I am 18 

years old and a senior In high school. 

The people of the United States are not 
a'king for any more than can be expected 
from any full-blooded American. They Just 
want to live nice, comfortable lives, with 
the assurance of good, clean, and sound 
government and all this yakatea-yaky stuff, 
that we hear all the time, left out. 

There is no sense of any man, whether 
butcher, baker, or President to offer to those 
associated with him so little cooperation. 
This alone proves some of the qualities of 
any man. Mr. Truman Is definitely defi¬ 
cient in this quality: the least he could do 
Is aid Congress, at least a little for the people. 
No one man, whether President or Indus¬ 
trialist. is sufficiently infallable to decide 
the fate of a nation, without at the very 
least some of the views of the people and 
the Congress taken into consideration. 

We want peace: there must be unity and 
c^'\orence, and. above all, integrity and forti¬ 
tude in the Government. At present we 
have the most notorious problematical pre¬ 
dicament any country has ever known. We 
have disunity, dishonesty, and little or no 
courage in all our governmental functions. 

The word "peace” is a great, big, and 
wonderful word. In my dictionary it says 
it means a state of rest or tranquillity; free¬ 
dom from w'nr or disturbance. This word. 
In my estimation. Is badly abused. 

Did you say peace? Well—look back a 
little. This country hasn't hud a decent day 
of peace for so long that It had ought to be 
ashamed of Itself. We try to help everyone 
and look what wo got—world war III, we’re 
in It, we were In it, and we will be In it for a 
long time to come. 

I am not saying this In my stupid way, so 
thot I won’t be drafted or have an easy life; 
quite on the contrary. I sincerely believe 
that all these wonderful Americans had 
ought to be treated at the very least fairly 
and honestly. 

I think you will find, Mr. Smith, that If 
this country doesn’t do something drastic 
within the next few days, weeks, or months 
that this country is lost and may Ood help 
us and have mercy on us. 

I definitely want Mr. Truman impeached 
along with Acheson as so many Americans 


do who love their country. I do believe, 
however, that Mr. Truman and Acheson are 
not all our trouble. All Communists and 
atheists must be extirpated from all branches 
of our Government. 

As far as Mr. Truman’s action against 
MacArthur. I was very sorry to hear this 
because I believe Mr. MacArthur is a very 
capable man. He Is reliable, efficient, and 
has demonstrated many of his abilities 
throughout his life. He gave his entire life 
for his country and that Is something Tru¬ 
man hasn’t and doesn’t intend to do. 

The people of the United States are on 
the uproar. Why? The people of the United 
States have been led around by the nose and 
have listened to this, that, and everything. 
Including true and untrue communistic 
statements and ballyhoo. Is there any won¬ 
der why we have all this confusion. 

I pray to God to give to you strength, 
courage, and guidance through the years to 
come and may Ood protect all of us. 

Sincerely yours. 


Statement by the President of the United 
States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a statement by the 
President of the United States released 
today at 4 p. m.: 

StATZMENT by the PRESmENT 

The United States is moving steadily for¬ 
ward in concert with other countries of the 
Pacific In its determination to make ever 
stronger the position of the free world in the 
Pacific Ocean area. 

In connection with the reestablishment 
of peace with Japan, we are discussing with 
the Japanese Government the Implementa¬ 
tion of its expressed desire for a post-treaty 
security arrangement pursuant to which 
United States Armed Forces might on a 
provisional basis remain In and about Japan. 

The United States maintains, and expects 
to continue to maintain, its Armed Forces In 
the Ryukyus, particularly at Okinawa. 

In the Philippines, the United States is 
accorded certain military operating rights 
and facilities pursuant to an agreement with 
the Government of the Philippines and the 
whole world knows that the United State.s 
recognizes that an armed attack on the 
Philippines would be looked upon by the 
United States as dangerous to Its own peace 
and safety and that It would act accordingly. 

The Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand. In connection with the reestablish¬ 
ment of pence with Japan, have suggested an 
arrangement between them and the United 
States, pursuant to articles 51 and 62 of the 
United Nations Charter which would make 
clear that In the event of an armed attack 
upon any one of them In the Pacific, each of 
the three would act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes; and which would establish con¬ 
sultation to strengthen security on the basis 
of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid. 

The possibilities of such an arrangement 
were fully explored by Mr. Dulles at Can¬ 
berra, Australia, and Wellington, New Zea¬ 
land, and have since been Informally dis¬ 
cussed with tlie appropriate subcommittee 
Of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. 

I have now asked the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Dulles, as 
my special representative in relation to the 
Japanese peace settlement and related mat¬ 
ters, to pursue this matter further con¬ 
currently with the prosecution of the other 
negotiations necessary to bring the Japanese 
peace settlement to an early and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The series of arrangements and disposi¬ 
tions outlined above, will strengthen the 
fabric of peace in the whole Pacific Ocean 
area, where security is strongly Influenced 
by sea and air power. They constitute 
natural initial steps in the consolidation of 
peace In that area and also will contribute 
to the building of universal peace as sought 
by the United Nations and under which 
great goal the efforts of our Nation are now 
being largely dedicated. 


Danger! Communists at Work 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

or VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix, I include an arti¬ 
cle by Bruno Shaw, radio news analyst 
and foreign correspondent, which ap¬ 
peared in the April issue of the Elks 
magazine. 

This article points up the work of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities in acquainting the public with 
the insidious operating mechanics of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States: 

Danger! Communists at Work — Look 

Before You Sign, for Un-American Aenv- 

rriES Are Skillfully Hidden 
(By Bruno Shaw) 

"Danger! CommuiilstB at work.’’ Every 
high school and college In the country; every 
Industrial plant; every association, group 
and church of every denomination, should 
carve that slogan on Its doorstep—should 
exert every last ounce of effort to Impress it 
unfailingly In the minds and hearts of Its 
students, members, employees and associates. 

"The Communist Party Is like a sub¬ 
merged submarine,” said J. Peters, former 
Russian head of a Communist spy ring in the 
United States; "the port that you see above 
water is the periscope, but the part under¬ 
neath is the real Communist organization; 
that Is the conspiratorial apparatus." 

Communist and Communist-front organ¬ 
izers exploit to full advantage the naturally 
questioning and even rebellious attitude of 
American youth toward authority. Count¬ 
less unwary youngsters have been enrolled 
in renegade organizations such as American 
Student Union, American Youth Congress, 
Friends ot the Campus, National Student 
League, World Youth Council, and many 
more. 

Thousands of young Americans on high- 
school and college campuses from coast to 
coast, under the delusion that they were 
Joining a liberal, patriotic organization, be¬ 
came members of American Youth for 
Democracy. Unknown to most of them is 
the fact that this organiztition was formerly 
the Young Communist League. 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In Its report for the year 1050, 
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takes a grim view of Ctommunlst activities 
in the United States. *'With the Armed 
Forces of the United States actually pitted 
in conflict against the legions of interna¬ 
tional communism/* says the report, ‘*the 
Communist Party of the United States can 
no longer be viewed passively as a group 
of mere political and ideological dissidents, 
but mtut be looked upon with all serious¬ 
ness as a military fifth column actively 
aiding our enemies/* 

The House committee is convinced that 
members of Communist-front organizations 
which advocate policies designed to weaken 
the United States resistance to Communist 
aggression (as all of them do), are, wittingly 
or unwittix^y, enemies of the Nation; and 
that those who sign Communist-front peti¬ 
tions, offered for their signatures under a 
variety of disguises, are either extremely 
naive or fools or knaves. 

Representative John S. Wood, of Georgia, 
is chairman of the House committee. It is 
possible now, says Mr. Wood, for American 
citizens to secure from the House committee 
information about any petition, appeal, or 
organization they may be asked to sign 
or to Join. There is no reason In the world, 
he declares, for anyone to allow himself to 
be tricked into participating In an un- 
American activity. 

What, precisely, is an un-American activ¬ 
ity? "Any action of any individual or or¬ 
ganization,*' says Mr. Wood, ** which seeks 
to alter oi* change the form of government 
of this Nation by other than the method 
pointed out in the Constitution, or who seeks 
by violent and unlawful methods to inter¬ 
fere with the orderly operations of the Gov¬ 
ernment or any of its subdivisions—is un- 
American." 

XX)e8 the committee stifle public debate? 
Does it tend to exercise thought control? 
Does it threaten freedom of expression on 
behalf of causes which may be unpopular at 
the moment? 

Representative Fkancxs E. Waltik, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, ranking member of the committee, 
says "No." "The House committee," says Mr. 
Walter, "is solely an instrument oi investi¬ 
gation and education. It has no punitive 
power. It may subpena persons and ques¬ 
tion them about their activities and assocU- 
tions. It hopes that, by revealing the genu¬ 
ine nature of subversive groups in the United 
States, Americans will become more careful 
about lending their names and support to 
causes they have not personally investi¬ 
gated.’* 

There are plenty of such causes. The new¬ 
est publication of the House committee, 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub¬ 
lications, lists 624 Communist or Commu¬ 
nist-front groups and 204 newspapers and 
periodicals of a similar nature, actively oo- 
erating in the United States. 

Labor unions are a prime Communist ob¬ 
jective. How unions become subject to Com¬ 
munist control is described in the commit¬ 
tee’s series 100 Things Tou Should Know 
About Communism. In the labor section 
of the series, David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladles Garment Workers 
Union, who waged a successful fight against 
Communist infiltration, exposes tech¬ 
niques. He cites, as an example of their de¬ 
liberate Intent, the Communist-led strike of 
1926, which cost $4,500,000 and left in its 
wake a chaotic garment industry and a crip¬ 
pled union. 

Among the Communist-led unions the 
House committee has helped to expose are 
the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America; the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; the Interna¬ 
tional Fur and Leather Workers. Eleven 
such unions already have been expelled from 
the CIO because of their Communist domi¬ 
nation, including those three. 


WHAT TBIT nuivi 

Communism, in the opinion of the Rouse 
eommlttee, is the clear and present danger. 
Prominently diqalayed on the flyleaf of 100 
Things Tou Should Know About Commu¬ 
nism, is the sworn statement of William 
Z. Poster, head of ^e Communist Party in 
the United States: **No Communist, no mat¬ 
ter how many votes he should secure in a 
national election, could, even if he would, 
become President of the present Govern¬ 
ment. When a Communist heads the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Btatee—and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun rises—the 
Government will not be a capitalistic govern¬ 
ment but a Soviet government, and behind 
this government will stand the Red army to 
enforce the dictatorship of the proletariat.*' 
Does the House c<»nmlttee investigate 
subversive activitiee other than Commu¬ 
nist? It does, but only to a limited extent. 
This may be accounted for by its limited 
budget and staff. On February 7, the House 
appropriated $200,000 for the committee’s 
expenses for the current year. The staff 
numbers 34 persons, of whom 8 are inves¬ 
tigators. Criticism was expressed to me 
even in congressional quarters that the com¬ 
mittee has not been sufficiently diligent in 
exposing the man-on-a-white-horse groups, 
right-wing totalitarian organizations, and 
racist antiminority groups, the respectabil¬ 
ity of which rests solely on the slender reed 
that they, too, are anti-Communist. 

Louis J. Russell, 80-year-old former FBI 
man, is senior investigator of the House 
committee. What the committee is able to 
fry at its hearings depends to a large extent 
upon the number and quality of fish Mr. 
Bussell and his staff are able to gather in 
their nets. 

Mr. Russell and his assistant. Mr. Donald 
T. Appell. gave full and complete answers 
to the endless questions I raised in my search 
for Information about the Communist con¬ 
spiratorial octopus whose tentacles pry into 
every corner of American life. They seemed 
to enjoy, for a change, the novelty of being 
in the witness box. 

In addition to the strain of what might 
be considered their normal activity of search¬ 
ing out and interrogating persons suspected 
of subversive activities, the committee is 
harassed by a variety of crackpots and luna- 
tlc-fringers who believe that the only way 
to preserve democracy is to abolish it. and 
who wear down the flagstones of the House 
corridors with their unflagging visitotlons. 
Most of these eager-beavers find their way 
to Mr. Russell’s office with plans that range 
all the way from appointing a chancelor of 
the United States to abolishing Government 
altogether. 

How does the committee’s expressed pur¬ 
pose work in action? Generally, in the pub¬ 
lic Interest. It has uncovered or helped to 
make known to the public hundreds of indi¬ 
viduals and groups engaged in operations 
designed to overthrow the Government and 
destroy our freedom, all the way from Soviet 
spies and saboteurs to American youth group 
organizers. 

AGENTS XTNCOVOIBD 

The apparatus of the Communist con¬ 
spiracy exposed to public view by the House 
committee includes figiffes such as Semen 
Vasilenko, who escaped to Russia with viui 
metallurgical research and atomic-energy 
Information; Arthur Adams, a Soviet agent 
who obtained Information relating to the 
atomic bomb; Eugene Dennis, general secre¬ 
tary of the Communist Party, who defied 
the authority of the House committee to 
subpena him for hearing and was sentenced 
to a $1,000 fine and a year in jail, where he 
is at present. 


The 81 pamphlets published by the com¬ 
mittee in 1050, describing Communist and 
Oommunlst-front activities, reveal the 
nature of the Communist conspiracy in our 
midst. Typical of the views held by many 
of those engaged In it is the following brief 
excerpt from the testimony of Steve Nelson. 
At hearings held in June 1940. Steve Nelson 
(alias Lotils Evans, Joseph Fleischinger) was 
questioned by Representative Morgan M. 
Moulder, of Missouri, a member of the House 
committee: 

"Bdr. Moulder. Mr. Nelson, in the event of 
war between the United States and Russia, to 
which country would you owe your allegiance 
and loyalty in such a conflict? 

"Mr. Nelson. I retuse to answer that 
question." 

Steve Nelson was cited for contempt for 
refusing to answer direct questions through¬ 
out the hearings. At subsequent hearings 
before the committee, the full shocking de¬ 
tails of the activities of Nelson and his ac¬ 
complices were told by BCatthew Cvetlc, un¬ 
dercover agent for the FBI. Nelson was iden¬ 
tified as a Communist organizer specializing 
in securing control over labor unions in vital 
industries. 

A vast amount of time consumed at com¬ 
mittee hearings is spent in an endeavor to 
persuade recalcitrant witnesses to answer 
direct questions. Affcer examining thousands 
of pages of verbatim testimony, one begins 
to understand the need for almost super¬ 
human patience when dealing with elusive, 
frustrating characters who, standing on their 
constitutional rights, and guided by expert 
lawyer-quibblers. are dedicated to the de¬ 
struction of the very constitutional rights 
they call upon for their own protection. 

The testimony of PhUlp A. Bart, general 
manager of the Freedom of the Press, pub¬ 
lishers of the official Communist Party or* 
gan, the Dally Worker, is a case In point. 
The hearing was held on June 21, 1950. 
•Here Is a brief excerpt of the questioning by 
Mr. Frank 8. Tavenner, Jr., committee coun¬ 
sel, and the replies made by Mr. Bart: 

"Mr. Tavenner. Have you ever been out 
of the United States? 

"B4r. Bart. I refuse to answer. 

"Mr. Tavenner. Have you ever used the 
name John William Fox? 

‘‘»lr. Bart. I will not answer this question, 
which, in accordance with article V of the 
Constitution, may be used by this committee 
to incriminate me. 

"Mr. Tavenner. Mr. Bart, I hand you a 
photostatlc copy of an application for pass¬ 
port signed In the name of John William Pox, 
and I will ask you to look at the photograph 
appe-^rlng on the second page and state to mo 
whether or not that is a photograph of you? 

"Mr. Bart (after examining document). 
I refuse to answer." 

The House Committee has no power to 
mete out punishment to those whose sub¬ 
versive activities may be proven, or even to 
those who refuse to answer the committee’s 
questions. Punitive action rests with the 
Attorney General and other prosecuting 
agencies of the Government. And no legal 
action can be taken against a witness un¬ 
til, and unless, that person has been in¬ 
dicted by a grand jury in the district in 
which the hearing has been held. 

means or EVASION 

Witnesses who refuse to answer questions 
usually resort to one of three means of 
evading them. First, by quoting the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro¬ 
vides for freedom of speech, press, and as¬ 
sembly; secondly, by declaring that the 
House committee is not legally constituted 
and is without constitutional authority to 
conduct the hearing; and third, by claim¬ 
ing immunity under the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, which provides that "No 
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person • • * ghaii be compelled In any 

criminal case to be a witness against him¬ 
self.” 

The first two of these inviting avenues of 
escape proved, in many cases, to be blind 
alleys, and witnesses who attempted to em¬ 
ploy them ultimately found themselves in 
Jail. Outstanding examples of witnesses 
who claimed immunity under the first 
amendment were the Holljrwood Ten: Al- 
vah Bessie, Herbert Blberman, Lester Cole. 
Edward Dmytryk. Ring Lardner, Jr.. John 
Howard Lawson. Albert Maltz. Samuel Or- 
nltz. Robert Adrian Scott, and Dalton Trum- 
bo. All were sentenced to $1,000 fine and a 
year in Jail. All had refused to answer the 
question: ‘‘Are you a Communist?” 

The courts have held thal the first amend¬ 
ment does not provide immunity because 
there is no abridgment of speech In re¬ 
quiring a direct “yes” or “no” to the ques¬ 
tion. The courts have held. too. that the 
House committee does have constitutional 
authority to conduct hearings and question 
witnesses. The claim of immunity under 
the fifth amendment still remains to be de¬ 
cided definitely by a test case. 

LINE ON riFTH COLUMN 

According to the committee's 1050 report, 
“some 1,300 witnesses have testified In pub¬ 
lic and executive hearings held In the past 
12 years. The committee’s continuing study 
of Communist activity since 1038 has re¬ 
sulted In a voluminous collection of infor¬ 
mation concerning the leaders of programs 
and aims of an entrenched potential fifth 
column made up of the 64.000 members of 
the Communist Party and Its half million 
followers, and their increasing efl;ort8 in be¬ 
half of the forces of International commu¬ 
nism. The committee has unearthed Infor¬ 
mation concerning the activities and meth¬ 
ods of foreign agents Intent on missions of 
propaganda, espionage, and sabotage. This 
Information will serve as a valuable tool In 
the protection of our country against espio¬ 
nage and sabotage from within In this pe¬ 
riod of national emergency.” 

Witnesses who have appeared before the 
committee included several whose purpose 
was to protest against Injury to their reputa¬ 
tions, either because of the way they were 
listed In committee files or because of mis¬ 
interpretation of Information supplied by the 
committee, which, because of Incorrect eval¬ 
uation. caused personal Injury to loyal Amer¬ 
ican citizens. Though complaints of this 
sort have been comparatively few, they arc 
responsible for major criticism of the com¬ 
mittee’s methods of recording and reporting. 

COMMITTEE’S ATTITUDE 

The conduct of the present House com¬ 
mittee hearings is a far cry from that of the 
capricious Dies committee, which had seven 
Incandescent years of existence from 1938 to 
1944. inclusive, or that of the J. Parnell 
Thomas committee, which came later. It is 
unlikely that the present committee, under 
the chairmanship of Representaltve John S. 
Wood will ever be known ns the Wood com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Wood Is not, apparently, that 
kind of a headline hunter. He is not averse 
to headlines. He would like more of them; 
but for the committee and its work, and not 
for himself, in order that the public may 
better undenstand the nature of the menace 
of totalitarianism of any kind. 

Mr. Wood Is the kind of person described 
by novelists who wax sentimental over Dixie, 
as a southern gentleman. You have a feel¬ 
ing, sitting In his office In the Old House 
Office Building, of being welcome and at 
home. You know, because of the burden of 
his committee work (he Is a member of sev¬ 
eral committees) and because of his con¬ 
gressional duties, that he is a hurried, har¬ 


ried man. But you would never know It 
when his time is yours for the moment. 
That segment of time, no matter how small 
or how large it may be. Is yours entirely. 

It seems deplorably true that wo have not 
changed very much since Barnum said: 
“There’s a sucker bom every minute.” Mr. 
Wood points, for example, to the Communist- 
inspired Stockholm peace petition campaign 
of last year. Marcel Schere, an individual 
with a long public record of Communist 
Party affiliation and activities, who has been 
'Identified as closely associated with a Com¬ 
munist atomic espionage ring, appeared be¬ 
fore the House committee on June 21 and 
admitted that he was one of those In charge 
of this drive In New York City. 

Tliousands of American citizens through¬ 
out the United States affixed their signa¬ 
tures to this Moscow-inspired peace petition. 
The Comlnform officially claims that 2,000,- 
000 Americans signed It. Their names and 
addresses will constitute a gigantic and val¬ 
uable mailing list for the Communist Party 
which will bombard them with deceptively 
worded literature and solicit them for funds 
under innumerable disguises. 

What the Stockholm peace petition actu¬ 
ally called for was the adoption of the Soviet 
plan for restriction of atomic energy. The 
peace petition called for a pledge to ban the 
use of the atomic bomb, but without any 
International inspection of Soviet activities 
in atomic bomb production. It did not 
mention the desirability of banning the 
tremendous armies and armament the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites have built up 
since 1945, nor did It mention the illegal 
rearmament by the U. S. S. R. of Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania far beyond the lim¬ 
its Imposed in the peace treaties. And, of 
course, it did not mention that this plan, 
disguised as a peace petition, was over¬ 
whelmingly rejected time and again by the 
majority of the United Nations. 

PEACE IN NAME ONLY 

A similar subversive call to peace was Is¬ 
sued by the Daily Worker on February 1 of 
this year, calling for a peace pilgrimage to 
Washington to be held on March 1, under 
the auspices of the American Peace Crusade, 
one of the many fronts that more honestly 
could be called the Moscow sabotage oper¬ 
ation. 

The American Peace Crusade Is the samp 
old Kremlin wolf in a new sheepskin. It Is 
an offshoot of the Communist conspiracy 
known in 1949 as the Partisans of Peace 
movement. Its original plan was to collect 
400,000,000 signatures throughout the world, 
of which 5,000,000 were to be secured In the 
United States. The American Peace Cru¬ 
sade took over early this year with a call for 
UN forces to get out of Korea, and for Red 
China to be seated immediately in the 
United Nations. 

On February 19 the House committee pub¬ 
lished the March of Treason, which lists the 
leading Communist and Communist-front 
sponsors of the American Peace Crusade. 
With information of this kind available for 
the asking (schools and organizations can 
get the.3e leaflets free of charge from the 
committee), there is no reason why any in¬ 
telligent person should allow himself to be 
beguiled into signing Communist-inspired 
petitions. 

Before leaving Washington I called once 
more on Representative B’rancis E. Walter, 
who, among his colleagues, la one of the most 
highly regarded members of the House. I 
asked him for his estimate of the Nation’s 
awareness of the nature and extent of Com¬ 
munist activities. 

“Not 2 percent of the American people 
realize that communtsm is a world-wide 
conspiracy,” said Mr. Walter, "or that when 
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Lenin said, and Stalin reiterated, that our 
two forms of government could not live 
peacefully side by side, and that only one 
of them could survive, they really meant It.” 

A line needs to be drawn between loyal. 
Intellectually honest Americans who may bo 
In open disagreement with current national 
policy, whose freedom to express their views 
must not be impaired or curtailed, and whose 
persons and reputations must be given every 
safeguard if we are to remain, in fact, a free 
people; and those who, for ulterior motives, 
support policies or actions Inimical to our 
national security. 

But clearly, if Mr. Walter's estimate is 
even approximately correct, much educa¬ 
tional work remains to be done. Equally 
clear is the fact that in the present clouded 
Ideological climate there must be available 
a responsible source of information con¬ 
cerning individuals and groups whose ac¬ 
tivities are subject to question, and a tri¬ 
bunal before which those persons may be 
questioned. The record demonstrates that 
the present House committee serves this use¬ 
ful and essential function in our national 
community, and that we would be badly off 
without it. 

The record provides unmistakable warning, 
in addition, that it is high time for all 
Americans — men and women, boys and 
girls—to pause for reflection before signing 
petitions and appeals for projects which, on 
the surface, seem In accord with their own 
liberal views, and that, remembering the 
submerged submarine of the conspiratorial 
apparatus among us, they should bear in 
mind: “Danger; Communists at work.” 


Warning on Toronto Stock Frauds 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, recent¬ 
ly several Members of the House have 
inserted in the Congressional Record, 
articles from the St. Louis Star-Times, 
regarding the Toronto stock frauds. 

It appears that some Toronto brokers 
and dealers have been promoting the 
sale of stocks in gold, silver, uranium, 
cobalt, and oil—all worthless projects. 
They have obtained lists of prospective 
American investors and have been cir¬ 
cularizing these prospects from the east 
coast to the west coast, with excellent 
results, and with intent to defraud. It 
is estimated that they take as much as 
fifty-two millions of dollars annually 
from Americans. Such promotions are 
illegal in the United States, but are per¬ 
mitted in the Province of Ontario. 

These circulars have also reached my 
district, and while I know some of my 
constituents have not been gullible, 
others may fall for this propaganda. 
Therefore, I am taking this means of 
bringing this matter to their attention, 
so they may be duly warned against in¬ 
vesting in any stock offered by Toronto 
brokers, without prior investigation. I 
am also requesting the Post Office De¬ 
partment to check into the matter to 
see what can be done to prevent such 
mail from coming into the United States. 
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AMnu by WiHiaii Gtmb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

OF WZ8COXtsm 

XN TBf: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I attended a dinner meeting of a 
type that undoubtedly is held in great 
numbers throughout our Nation. A 
panel of distinguished persons presented 
their views and opinions on the Far East 
conflict and our international relations. 
At this dinner conference of the Council 
Against Communist Aggression, presided 
over by Mr. Marx Lewis, the best analysis 
and approach to the subject under con¬ 
sideration was. in my opinion, contained 
in the address of Mr. William Qreen, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. His message 1 commend to my 
colleagues for their consideration: 

Address by Wxllxaic Gbkbn, Pbssioent, 
American Federation of Labor, at a 
Dinner Conference of the Council 
Against Communist Aggression, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., April 17. 1S51 
Today tha menace of Communist im¬ 
perialism presents the entire free world 
with a clear and immediate danger. If there 
was once a time when vain hopes and wishful 
thoughts could be safely Indulged, that time 
is past. If we now prepare for the worst, 
we are not likely to be disappointed. 

The first shot fired into the back of the 
free Republic of Korea should have sufficed 
to awaken the most distant and complacent 
of nations to an awareness of peril—If any 
new alarm were still required at so late a 
stage. That vicious attack was aimed not 
at one small republic only, but at the insti¬ 
tution of human freedom Itself. 

Regardless of subsequent events. It will 
stand to the everlasting credit of this Nation 
that it acted with supreme courage in the 
face of this critical challenge to its role as 
the champion of liberty and international 
morality. In rallying the moral and ma¬ 
terial support of the United Nations to the 
defense of Korea, it accomplished an un¬ 
precedented feat of diplomacy. It gave re¬ 
newed confidence to all who stand for free¬ 
dom and decency against heavy odds else¬ 
where in the world. 

If this brutal crime against humanity had 
been aUowod, through our default, to find 
reward rather than retribution, we would be 
meeting here tonight in desperation rather 
than In hope. The moral and physical de¬ 
fenses of the free world would have suffered 
an Irreparable breach. The will to resist 
aggression in India. In Iran, In western Eu¬ 
rope—in every nation around the whole cir¬ 
cumference of communism—would have been 
undermined. 

It is well to remember that fact when 
these issues are drawn into the arena of 
partisan contention, to be reexamined in the 
clear light of hindsight. It is well to re¬ 
member also, when tardy voices are raised 
in criticism of the decision which committed 
us to the defense of Korea, that our own 
freedom would have been lost long ago if it 
had been left in the charge of the summer 
soldier and sunshine patriot. 

The vital questions today are concerned 
with the future rather than the past. The 
next steps are the Important ones. 

Honest men may disagree on what these 
steps should be. But all responsible dtlaens 
must surely agree that there can be no draw¬ 
ing back on our part at this late date in the 
campaign against Communist aggression. 


The bsslo all-pervading issue today, cm 
which there can be no disunity, is ths olsar 
and unmistakable one of survival versus ex¬ 
tinction. TO relex our efforts and to in¬ 
dulge the comfortable illusion that the worst 
might be past would be to court extinction. 
To concentrate our forces unwisely, or to 
seek refuge in grand Isolation, would be to 
assure It. 

The dangers we face are impartial and 
nonpartisan. Democrats and Republicans: 
liberals and conservatives; workers, farm¬ 
ers, and industrialists—all share the com¬ 
mon risk. The chains that are forged in 
Moscow are designed to fit all groups and 
Individuals, without favor or privilege. We 
shall all be enchained together unless we 
prove capable of tmlted resistance. Out of 
the division and acrimony which surrounds 
us now, some workable basis must be found 
for a new popular front—a popular front 
against Soviet imperialism. 

When the survival of freedom is finally as¬ 
sured. there will be time enough for the pur¬ 
suit of partisan alms and ambitions. For 
the present, we have but too little time in 
which to take those necessary steps which 
will assure the survival of freedom—eo that 
our normal pursuits may ultimately bo 
resumed. 

The line of battle in the fight for survival 
Is not remote from any individual, though 
Korea is half a world away. It is a continu¬ 
ous line, extending from the front In Korea, 
back over the channels of communication 
and supply to Washington, to the factories, 
the farms, the shops, and the homes of 
America. 

Our line of defense extends through the 
front in Korea in a continuous chain around 
the entire globe. Korea is but one small seg¬ 
ment of the full arc of Communist encircle¬ 
ment and pressure. 

The military aggression In Korea is but 
one of the manifold forces which the Com¬ 
munist conspiracy has set in motion to chal¬ 
lenge the peace and security of the free 
world. Our military endeavors are no more 
than one phase of the general campaign 
which will be required to frustrate those 
forces. 

Korea is a small part of the universal 
pattern of Communist aggression—a pattern 
which includes systematic obstructionism 
In the United Nations, sporadic violence in 
India, a Moscow-inspired civil war in Indo¬ 
china. the cynical Stockholm petition cam¬ 
paign In the United States, sabotage in Eng¬ 
land and Western Germany, threats against 
Iran, the exploitation of race hatred in Asia 
and Africa—and all the other uses to which 
slander, subversion, sabotage, and civil strife 
lend themselves. 

It is an old formula. In particularly expert 
hands—exploit every weakness, divide and 
conquer. 

The constant threat of attack by the forces 
of communism should be apparent to all. 
What is not so apparent is where the next 
blow is likely to fall and what form It will 
take. We can only be sure that it will prob¬ 
ably strike at what the Kremlin considers 
to be our point of greatest weakness, wher¬ 
ever that might be at any given time. To 
concentrate all our stren^h and attention 
upon any one area is to Invite an attack 
upon other vital areas. 

The issue will not be resolved by any 
simple means nor by any single classic mili¬ 
tary maneuver, no matter how brilliantly 
executed. 

The enlightened defense of the free world 
today is the most complex task ever under¬ 
taken by man. It encompasses the entire 
range of human activities—apolitical, social, 
economic, as well as military. The interna¬ 
tional activities of free trade-unions, the 
Bfarshall plan, the point 4 program, the 
Voice of America, and grain for the starving 
masses of Indian are as much a part of it 
as the North Atlantic Treaty alliance and 


the Uhlted Nations action tn Korea. Suc¬ 
cess in any of th ese spheres can be more 
than offset by failure or neglect In another. 
They all Involve contact with Instruments 
and avenuss of Communist expansion and 
aggression. 

It is vain to debate the relative importance 
of Asia and Europe in the strategy of opposi¬ 
tion to communism. We cannot afford to 
Indulge the luxury of a choice between the 
two. Nor can we safely concentrate on any 
one set of weapons—military, economic, po¬ 
litical, or moral—in this conflict. Both 
areas are vital and all the weapons we con 
muster are needed. 

We must attain military superiority all 
along our entire line of defense. We must 
develop a system of working unity with all 
the free nations of the world, in Asia as 
well as Europe. We must expand otir pro¬ 
grams of economic assistance and develop¬ 
ment so as to give the masses of the world 
a genuine stake in freedom and to demon¬ 
strate the superiority of democracy over 
Communist despotism. 

These primary tasks are sufllcient to ab¬ 
sorb all our energies and resources for a 
long time to come. They will require fore¬ 
sight, sacrifice, and courage of a high order. 

The price is high, but no price Is too great 
to pay for the preservation of human de¬ 
cency, liberty, and world peace. Our only 
concern must be to see that we receive full 
value in return for the price we pay by dis¬ 
posing our resources and forces In such a 
manner as to best contribute to the ends 
we seek. 


Aaerku Ea(ie It Dead 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CAUrORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. I^r. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing speaks for itself: 

Obituary Notice 

American eagle Is dead. Long live Amer¬ 
ican eagle! She died of exhaustion, caused 
by loss of blood resulting from the thou¬ 
sands of parasites sucking her lifeblood. 
These parasites proved fatal to American 
eagle. 

American eagle resisted gallantly until her 
last breath. She fought for her life; but, 
the thousands of blood-sucking parasites 
were too much for American eagle to survive. 

American eagle was done to death by para¬ 
sites known as: *'6 percenters,” “miisclc- 
Inners,” "traitors,” "homosexuals,” "pinkos,” 
•‘sex perverts,” "gangster politicos," "RFC 
grafters.” "deep freezers,” "gimmick pa- 
trloteers.” "mink coaters.” and thousands 
more parasites, of like species. 

Turkey buzzard, the bird with the red 
beak, will be successor to American eagle. 

American eagle was a faithful bird. She 
was 175 years old, when done to death by 
parasites. She always flew high. She never 
winked her eye. • 

American eagle's passing will be mourned 
by mlllldns, including American soldiers, 
wearing the uniform of their country; and 
laying their lives on the line "that freedom 
and liberty might not perish from the earth.” 

This obituary notice is being sent to 
Trlends of American eagle, everywhere. 

Friends will please omit flowers. 

John O. Oxowi, 
Grass-Root American, 

Lob Angeles, Cauf. 
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Pablk Speeches by Military Officers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (.legislative day oi 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I. 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti¬ 
cle entitled “Bradley Utters the Tarty 
Line',’* by David Lawrence, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washinirton Star today. 

There beins no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Braolxt Utters the **Party Line"—Head of 

Joint Chiefs of Staff OuTyNES the Views 

Administration Wants Generals to Prop¬ 
agate 

(By David Lawrence) 

If an3^hlnK were needed to prove how un¬ 
even and unfair the Truman administration 
has been in trying to apply to General Mac- 
Arthur Its so-called rules or orders about 
public speeches, a reading of the speech 
Jubt made by General Bradley. Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, supplies that need. 

For General Bradley, though disclaiming 
that he is making a foreign policy speech, 
goes on to make a speech which is iden¬ 
tical in subject matter with the statements 
of General MacArthur. 

General Bradley, however, utters the 
"party line"—the views the administration 
wants the generals to propagate. Presum¬ 
ably they are the honest convictions of Gen¬ 
eral Bradley and are not affected by any 
fear that, if he expressed himself otherwise, 
he, too. might be fired. 

So what America sees now Is a system 
whereby only what the Government puts out 
can be spoken. There Is no such thing evi¬ 
dently as a pro and con debate by the mili¬ 
tary men about our military situation In the 
world. They can only say what they are 
told to say. Hence much of what they do say 
will be discounted as political in the sense 
of following a "party line" and not really 
a military Judgment on sublects on which 
there are obviously differences of opinion. 
The people will never get the truth that 
way. 

General Bradley himself, moreover, was 
contradictory. After noting that the Com¬ 
munists In Korea were building up for an¬ 
other drive, he said in his speech: 

"There Is no assurance that even when 
this attack is dispelled that the war will be 
over." 

Hsvlng, therefore, confirmed what General 
MacArthur has been saying—namely, that a 
"stalemate" is In prospect unless American 
troops can defend themselves against air at¬ 
tack by bombing the enemy bases—General 
Bradley goes on to say: 

"If at ell possible, Korea should be settled 
on the present battleground." 

But who will assure any settlement In 
any place? The enemy which is building up 
Its drive as immunity is given to its own 
air bases in Manchuria, ur the UN forces 
who are compelled to stand still and take 
day-by-day punishment without moving for¬ 
ward to win a victory? What soldier ever 
advocated such a doctrine before to explain 
60,000 casualties? 

General Bradley does not seem to take ac¬ 
count of anything the enemy may do to our 
troops in Korea, as most soldiers would, but 
simply contents himself with the statement: 
"Fundamentally v/e Americans are apt to 
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become impatient with a situation that has 
no foreseeable conclusion. We all would like 
to know when the war In Korea will be over." 

That is a masterpiece of understatement. 
It reflects the whole floundering viewpoint 
of the administration today. For General 
Bradley has no answer except to continue 
negotiation In this world-wide conflict as 
long as possible. 

General Bradley takes his political cue 
directly from Mr. Truman in making the fol¬ 
lowing observation; 

"Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war 
Is never an economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict." 

But who limits the conflict? The aggres¬ 
sors who are supposed to be defeated or the 
defenders who are supposed to stand still 
Indefinitely? 

The plain implication Is that General Mac¬ 
Arthur deliberately wants to provoke a large- 
scale war. There Is not a word of proof to 
back up such an allegation. General Brad¬ 
ley makes a serious mistake In swallowing 
the political chatter of the administration 
when he adopts the assumption that our 
troops in Korea are to be attacked but not 
permitted to defend themselves with maxi¬ 
mum force. 

The crowning Irony of General Bradley’s 
speech is in this disclaimer; 

"In outlining my thoughts on this matter, 
I have no intention of entering the foreign 
policy field or even urging a p.irticular policy 
In the conduct of foreign affairs. Conduct 
of foreign affairs Is n civilian responsibility. 
But a soldier can often see strategic perils 
that the layman might overlook." 

General MacArthur, too, saw those perils. 
He also claimed that he was discussing not 
foreign policy but only military policy and 
its strategic perils. But he was fired because 
he ventured to differ. He did not know that 
In America freedom to speak by Government 
officials was accorded only to those who fol¬ 
low the party line. 

Someday the Voice of America had better 
reexamine the glowing things it says about 
the virtues of free America and concede It Is 
talking fiction when it says an opposition 
view Is not suppressed Iti America and that 
purges cannot happen here. 


Civilian Supremacy in Our Constitutional 
System 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which appeared today in the Washing¬ 
ton Post. The letter deals with the im¬ 
portance of civilian supremacy in our 
constitutional system. It is signed by 
a group of distinguished American polit¬ 
ical scientists, including the President 
of the American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation, Professor Peter Odegard. 

Mr. President, this Is not a partisan 
document. Both Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans are Included among the signers. 
For this reason I wish that all thought¬ 
ful Americans could have the privilege 
of reading this brief but eloquent state¬ 
ment. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArthur and the Constitution 

It is OcDcral MacArthur, not President 
Truman, whose actions have Imperiled the 
basis of our constitutional system. The Dsc- 
laratlon of Independence, In listing Its com¬ 
plaints against George III, contains these 
woids; "He has affected to make the military 
Independent of and superior to the civU 
power. * That was one of the Issues which 
made our forefathers decide to create a new 
Nation and organize a new system of govern¬ 
ment. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
over whose drafting George Washington pre¬ 
sided. declares with unmistakable clarity 
that the President Is Commander in Chief. 
All military officers swear an oath of alle¬ 
giance to the Constitution which automati¬ 
cally requires their obedience to the direc¬ 
tives of the President. To argue lor or to 
act upon any other view is to be subversive 
of the Constitution. 

Policy in international relations Is deter¬ 
mined in our country by the officials whom 
the people elect and send to the Congress 
and to the White House. It is not to be 
determined by Army, Navy, or Air Force 
commanders. 

This principle holds good, irrespective of 
the party In power for the time being. It 
would apply with the same force if the Presi¬ 
dent were a Republican and a military field 
commander were a partisan of the Demo¬ 
crats. 

Indeed, it was precisely this situation 
which confronted Abraham Lincoln, and he 
met it in precisely the same manner. To 
hold otherwise is to lay this Republic open, 
to the dangers of Caesarlsm, and to discard 
twenty-five centuries of political experience 
In the Western World. 

We. the undersigned teachers of political 
science, Including both Republicans and 
Democrats, stand by this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of democracy and of the Constitution 
that civilian authority must always be para¬ 
mount over military authority. Considering 
the facts that are of public record, we think 
that the President, who has sworn In his 
oath of office to uphold tlie Constitution, 
was left with no alternative but to dismiss 
General MacArthur. 

Peter H. Odegard, Charles Alkln, Prank 
M. Russell, Victor Rosenblum, Joseph 
P. Harris, Julian Towster, T. A. Bisson, 
Joseph D. Lubln, Henry L. Janssen, 
Glenn Tinder, Jr., Lloyd Fisher, Rob¬ 
ert A. Scalapino, Leslie Upson, George 
A. Llpsky, Dwight Waldo, Yosal Rogart, 
Samuel C. May, John W. Baker, Rogers 
Hoffman, Robert A. Hayton. Hans 
Kelsen, Rhoten A. Smith, Ivan M. 
Ponedcl, Christopher Dyer-Bennet, 
Cheryl J. Petersen, Samuel B. Bloom, 
Robert J. Pilchell. 

San Francisco. 


**Why It My Son Fighting in Korea?” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
written and publislied by David Lawrence 
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on tne suoject or wny American boys 
are fighting in Korea: 

"WHy Is My Son m Korea?** 

(By David Lawrence) 

The mother of a boy twice wounded in 
Korea asks this writer: “Why Is my son fight¬ 
ing In Korea?” The question was not a pro¬ 
test. but an earnest search for a definition. 

American boys are fighting in Korea— 

1. Because the sacrifice being made In 
Korea can save millions of young men now 
at home—the 18-year-olds, the 16-year-olds» 
the 12-year-old8—sparing them the necessity 
of fighting another world war. 

2. Because from those who fought at 
the Marne and Chateau-Thlerry, in Tunisia 
and at Anzlo. In the Battle of the Bulge, at 
Midway, on New Guinea, Guadalcanal, the 
Philippines, Iwo Jima. and Okinawa—from 
those brave men there has been passed down 
the responsibility to preserve the American 
tradition for which so many of them died. 
This generation now is demonstrating in 
Korea that a great nation, untainted by the 
materialism of territorial ambition or the 
greed of conquest—having twice fought for 
principle and laid down Its arms without 
a single act of selfishness toward its allies 
or a single act of dishonor toward its ene¬ 
mies—still will fight for principle and the 
cause of humanity. 

• • • • • 

4. Because an attack against free men 
anywhere is a menace to democracy every¬ 
where. A readiness to meet the aggressor 
In Korea can deter the master of that same 
aggressor from precipitating a ?arger-8calo 
war elsewhere. 

5. Because America cannot allow the ag¬ 
gressor to come by sea or air or land to our 
shores. If aggression were to be successful 
In Korea, the Russlan-Chinese alliance could 
then Invade Japan and its northern islands 
and secure air bases for attack on nearby 
Alaska. If Northwest territory were threat¬ 
ened, so would our own Pacific coast cities 
soon be threatened, too. 

6. Because America must mobilize her 
strength and not risk the defeat that can 
come if the whole free world is conquered 
and the total resources of our present allies 
are then appropriated by our enemy and its 
satellites for a final strike against us. 

9. Because it is essential to the peace of 
the world that an International organiza¬ 
tion, such as the United Nations, stimulate a 
will to peace, and this means also a will to 
fight against aggres.slon, Unhappily among 
our allies it has been questioned whether a 
shell-shocked populace can regain the will 
to fight. What we do in Korea can revive 
the fighting spirit of European peoples and 
demonstrate to peoples everywhere that the 
American will to fight for a Just cause has 
not perished. 

10. Because the American boys who fought 
and came home and the boys who never 
came back from World War I and World War 
II will have fought in vain If there now Is 
a disintegration of spirit, a dissolution of 
the great moral purpose that guides brave 
men to give their lives in a noble cause. 

11. Because, Just as Christianity does not 
condone the suicide of the Individual. Chris¬ 
tianity rejects the suicide of the state—the 
basic fallacy of pacifism. 

12. Because wc are our brother’s keepers 
and because, as we see a drowning man 
struggling to reach the shore, the instinct is 
to go to his rescue. What that Instinct 
means to the individual. It means to a na¬ 
tion whose greatness today, as in the past, 
la still sublimated by an unselfish effort to 
relieve human suffering and to emancipate 
men, women, and children from slavery. On 
the battlefields of Korea our youth Is saving 
our own democracy from Its sins of ma¬ 
terialism and Its indulgences and ranking It 
strong again. And It must be strong to in¬ 


sure the survival of the forces of good In the 
world and their triumph over the age-old 
forces of evil. 

13. Because the troops In Korea and the 
airmen and sailors nearby are the crusaders 
of our time—crusaders for Justice and cru¬ 
saders for the rights of freemen to live in 
this world free from fear, free from the per¬ 
ennial terror Imposed upon us by evil men. 

14. Because the brave youth In Korea are 
putting to shame those thoughtless breth¬ 
ren in Britain and Prance and even In Amer¬ 
ica who begrudge the dollars and pounds 
they now must forego, who worship the false 
gods of creature comfort even as the bat¬ 
talions in Korea, despising such weakness, 
lift their faces to the next ridge with the 
immortal courage that makes them worthy 
of man’s finest accolade. 

‘The Hundreds of Thousands of Commu¬ 
nists Now Buried in Korea, Where Our 
Entire Force Numbers Less Than Enemy 
Fatalities, Evidence the Foolhardiness 
of Launching an Attack by Ground 
Troops Without Proper Air Coverage 
and Power”—Gen. Carl A. Spaatx 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the preponderance of thought of the 
Members of this House is that the first 
line of national defense is our Air Force, 
They furthermore believe what Joseph 
Stalin stated to Winston Churchill while 
the Battle of Stalingrad was still in 
progress, when he .said: 

The brave.st of all troops are helpless if 
they lack adequate air protection. 

Moreover, every thoughtful Member is 
In agreement with “Tooey” Spaatz when 
he said: 

The hundreds of thousands of Communl.sts 
now burled In Korea—where our entire 
strength was even less than the number of 
their dead—gives evidence to the foolhardi¬ 
ness of the Communists launching an attack 
by foot soldiers without proper air coverage. 

The Honorable Thomas K. Finletter, 
Secretary of the Air Force, even in his 
capacity as a private citizen, has for 
many years been one of America’s great¬ 
est exponents of maintaining an ade¬ 
quacy of air power for the peace and 
security of this Nation. 

There has never been any difference 
of opinion whatsoever between the Sec¬ 
retary of the Air Force and Gen. “Toojy” 
Spaatz, ex-Chief of Staff, United States 
Air Force, whom General Eisenhower 
once characterized as “the world's great¬ 
est air strategist.” 

Secretary Finletter and “Tooey" Spaatz 
have worked hand-ln-hand to achieve 
“air supremacy” for these United 
States—and to do so at the minimum 
expenditure of tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, both Houses of Congress 
are now concerned with a manpower 
bill—and the struggle is still on with 


respect to the number of troops that we 
are to send to Europe. It seems appro¬ 
priate, therefore, that I should extend 
my remarks and include In the Record 
the article addressed to me by my son, 
Rob, as published in the Air Force Maga¬ 
zine of April 1951—by Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, USAP, retired. 

General Spaatz' article entitled “The 
Airpower Odds Against the Free World,” 
freely discusses the reliance which the 
military is placing on the number of divi¬ 
sions of ground troops we are sending to 
Europe—with apparently little or no 
thought going toward building up our 
Air Force commensurate with the tacti¬ 
cal and strategic strength needed to sup¬ 
port the ground troops. 

The article by General Spaatz Is not 
alone thought-provoking—it was down¬ 
right disturbing for me to read that— 
In the United States, arsenal of democ¬ 
racy and leader of the free world, we are 
looking backward and groundward in our 
military thinking. We are more sentimental 
than practical In rur allocation of manpower 
for defense, inconsistent and lagging in our 
scheduling of military and related equip¬ 
ment. We seem reluctant to profit by the 
military truths gained from hard-won expe¬ 
rience In World War 11. and blind to the mili¬ 
tary truths emerging from the Korean cam¬ 
paign. In our approach to the mission in 
Western Europe we may be betraying not 
only the youths we would draft for those 
battlefields but also the war-scarred people 
of Europe who once again live under the gun. 

It Is high time we face some facts and live 
up to them. 

Our ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops cannot be gaged by look¬ 
ing down and counting our doughboys on 
the ground, but only by looking up and 
counting the Russian planes In the air. 

Mo.st of the principals In the great debate 
have finally concluded that it Is useless to 
attempt to match the Russian ground army, 
man for man. That is rather an obvious 
deduction, but still a sign of progres.s. In 
counting our airpower needs, however, our 
leaders are left with no alternative. They 
must out-match Russia in numbers of mod¬ 
ern planes, and must build aircraft toward 
that goal. 

To meet the Finletter Commission's sur¬ 
vival recommendations—the airpower pro¬ 
duction needs are more than double the esti¬ 
mated number of aircraft that will be pro¬ 
duced for the Air Force this year. To meet 
the requirements of the 95-group program— 
more than triple the estimated number of 
aircraft must bo produced for the Air Force 
this year. To meet the requirements of an 
air battle with Russia Is still another story. 

It is because you all know “Tooey" 
Spaatz and Tom Finletter—know their 
sincere love of country and devotion to 
duty—that I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include In the 
Record the article published in the April 
Issue of the Air Force Magazine, entitled, 
“The Airpower Odds Against the Free 
World." 

The article reads as follows: 

The Airpower Odds Aoainst the Free 
World—We Are Losinu the Battle for 
Command or the Air and Protection of 
Our 'Troops in Europe—We Are Losing It 
in Washington—The Result May Spell 
Disaster 

(By Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, USAP, retired, chair¬ 
man of the board, Air Force Association) 

“The Germans were able to concentrate 
In this area great reserves of aviation, and 
111 the air In the ratio of 2 to I. We have 
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m* enough fighters for protection of our 
forces from the air. Bven the bravest troops 
are helpless If they laeX air protection." 

In these woids, written October 6, 1942, 
Marshal Stalin commented to Winston 
Churchill on the Battle of Stalingrad then 
in progress. 

It has often been said that the Russians 
will never forget Stalingrad. It hasn't been 
said often enough that Stalin and Riissla 
will never forget, as a result of Stalingrad, 
the helplessness of ground troops under 
air attack, the deficiencies In fighter air¬ 
craft, the lack of air superiority—and their, 
meaning in modern warfare. 

If Stalin and Russia need current evidence 
of the plight of groimd troops when air 
superiority is lacking, they are finding it In 
their Korean experience. The hundreds of 
thousands of Communist dead in this cam¬ 
paign are grim testimony to the fallacy of 
launching a surface attack without adequate 
air cover. Certainly, had Stalin not had 
every reason to believe that the United 
States would not retaliate against aggres¬ 
sion In Korea, he would hardly have become 
a party to this aggression. While he now 
permits Russia’s satellite forces to be slaugh¬ 
tered in Korea without air protection, we 
can be sure he will never allow such a sit¬ 
uation to prevail whenever his own well- 
trained troops might be involved. The Ko¬ 
rean experience, it is safe to assume, has 
stimulated Russia’s interest in air superior¬ 
ity to new heights. 

The Russians are realists. Are we? Is 
the free world approaching the threat to 
its very existence with equal realism? In 
the answer lies the hope for the future of 
western civilization. 

X must report, cm the basis of the evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend, shift our gears, and take off 
in another direction, that hope is thin in¬ 
deed. 

In the United States, arsenal of democracy 
and leader of the free world, we are looking 
backward and groundward in our military 
thinking. We are more sentlmcnliil than 
practical In our allocation of manpower for 
defense. Inconsistent and lagging in our 
fchcdulliig of military and related equip¬ 
ment. We seem reluctant to profit by the 
military truths gained from hard-won ex¬ 
perience in World War II, and blind to the 
military truths emerging from the Korean 
campaign. In our approach to the mission 
In Western Kurope we may be betraying not 
only the youths we would draft for those 
battlefields but also the war-scarred people 
of Europe who once again live under the gun. 

It is high time we face some facts and live 
up to them. 

We must recognize, first of all, the so- 
called great debate over American divisions 
feu* Europe for what It really is—more a 
diplomatic than a military argument. We 
must settle the issue with dispatch—provide 
the minimum divisions required to ^ve the 
western powers the courage to build up their 
own strength—and meanwhile get on with 
other matters more vital in the long run to 
the people of Western Europe as well as to 
ourselves. And we must get on with them 
quickly, for time is running out. 

There is no questioning the fact that the 
free world must be unified, virtually at all 
cost, to prevent and If necessary to combat 
further Russian aggression, and If this de¬ 
mands four more American divisions, or 
whatever number General Eisenhower deems 
necessary, on the Continent, It may well be 
a worthy investment. But we must not de¬ 
lude ourselves for a moment that these 
ground divisions, even if magnified in num¬ 
ber many times, will give the powers In the 
Kremlin a single sleepless night. 

Wall-of-flesh strategy is not the answer to 
our problems or to the problems of Western 
Europe. It is, in my opinion, tlie sure way 
to disaster. And yet, It Is the prevailing 
philosophy in Wiishington today. 


While our leaders are sapping their time 
and energy over how many ground divisions 
to send to Europe, over the minimum age of 
our new draftees, and similar problems, the 
only deterrent we have to Russian aggression, 
the only real preventive to all-out war In 
the world today, goes wanting for lack of 
adequate attention. 

We have created a mental bomb shelter 
In the belief that our superiority In atomic 
weapons is the full measure of this deter¬ 
rent force. It appears easy to forget that a 
superior atomic stockpile is useless without 
superior atomic bombers and without a su¬ 
perior air defense to help protect both the 
stockpile and the bombers. If we remember 
at all. we take final refuge in the B-30. seem¬ 
ingly unaware of the few B-3e’s we have 
on hand and equally unaware of their weak¬ 
ness in sustaining power. We seem undis¬ 
turbed by the fact that Russia has the mo¬ 
tive and the capability for producing Inter¬ 
continental bombers more modem than 
those we are now operating, and can be 
counted on to produce them. 

The strengthening and modernization of 
our own intercontinental bomber fleet must 
be our first military priority—come what 
may. Against the military requirement, we 
are proceeding far too slowly. 

While we pursue the wall of flesh philos¬ 
ophy, we are losing the first and crucial battle 
In any possible war with Russia—^thc battle 
for command of the air. 

All our responsible military commanders 
know that command of the air is the first 
priority of modem warfare. Air superiority, 
ns a prerequk te to all military action on 
land or sea is inherent In the operational 
doctrine of all our Armed Forces. 

Yet. if she so desires. Russia can command 
the air over Europe and Asia. 

Though we have known and lived with 
this cold fact since the end of World War 
II. It becomes a startling revelation when we 
see It before us In cold print. Let us con¬ 
sider what It means. Let us think back to 
May 10, 1940, when Hitler began his blitz¬ 
krieg of the Low Countries and Prance. The 
Allies had 165 groimd divisions In the field 
at that time, well trained and well pre¬ 
pared—for the wrong kind of war. Hitler 
did the Job with far less ground strength 
(It is reported that 90 percent of the German 
fighting was accomplished by 10 Panzer and 
6 motorized divisions) but he also had com¬ 
mand of the air. German superiority in 
tanks played n major role in the campaign, 
and this gave new emphasis to tank warfare. 
Out of World War II came the military 
axiom that “the only answer to a tank is 
another tank." And yet. as was reported In 
the iR.st issue of this magazine, fully 76 
percent of all enemy tanks destroyed In 
Korea have been destroyed from the air. We 
must proceed cautiously with these axioms 
from World War II. 

It should become known by one and all 
that the ground divisions the free world 
hopes to muster by the end of 1952 In West¬ 
ern Europe. If called upon to fight, must do 
their fighting without the protection that 
come.*! through command of the air. Let us 
consider what this might mean. 

In Korea where we enjoy air superiority— 
at Russia’s discretion, of course—our casual¬ 
ties number some 60,000 against hundreds of 
thousands of enemy casualties. And we now 
know that 47 percent of these enemy casual¬ 
ties have been attributed directly to air- 
power. Thus, in a situation where air su¬ 
periority is not ours, we must be prepared 
to think of the enemy’s casualty rate In 
Korea as our casualty rate in Western 
Europe, and perhaps magnified somewhat. 
We must consider whether the countries of 
Europe, already torn by the ravages of a 
recent war, are capable of accepting such 
casualties. And we must consider whether 
the mothers of America are prepared to ac¬ 
cept them. 


In the hands of Russia, command of the 
air leaves Europe naked and paralyzed, no 
matter how many ground divisions the free 
nations may be able to put in the field. 

In the hands of the free world, command 
of the air becomes, not only war-tested In¬ 
surance that ground action has a fair chance 
to succeed, but also an added deterrent to 
Russian aggression (since realistic Russia 
knows it cannot win without air superiority). 

Yet, command of the air over Europe and 
Asia has been lost to the free world since 
the end of the last war, and will continue to 
be lost to it for some time to come. IX there 
is a surer way to national suicide. In a world 
threatened by international bandits, I have 
yet to hear about It. 

This is a good time to explain—as it seenw 
so necessary to do when discussing air power 
these days—that air power’s priority position 
in modern warfare In no way Implies that 
air power can do the Job alone. The Ameri¬ 
can Navy, now the most powerful in the 
world, must be kept the most powerful In 
order to fulfill its Important mission in any 
war with Russia; and the Navy can con¬ 
tribute to the air superioritv mission, par¬ 
ticularly In the Pacific theater. The Ameri¬ 
can Army, It should go without saying, la 
equally vital. Let there be no mistake on 
these points. But we must see the three 
services In their proper perspective. In a 
War with Russia there Is not, for example, 
•the remotest chance that our ground forces 
can defeat the Russian Army by coming to 
full grips with all its divisions. The Rus¬ 
sian Army must be strangled by the bomb¬ 
ing of the Industries behind the troops, the 
industries supplying them with the weapons 
of war. Our own ground forces, outside of 
some local attacks to secure sj^ecifle posi¬ 
tions, must be considered os a supporting 
force holding the air bases from which we 
ix)und the life out of the heart of the Rus¬ 
sian military machine. Any other concept 
Is, to my mind, dangerously unrealistic. 
War with Russia, should it come, will be 
decided by air power supported by surface 
forces, and not by surface forces supported 
by air power. We must recognize this rela¬ 
tionship before it Is forced upon us by the 
herd facts of combat. 

The battle for command of the air begins 
not over the battlefield, but in the White 
House, in Congress, In the pre.ss, on the draw¬ 
ing boards, and on the production lines. In 
these spheres of mUitary activity (and in a 
democracy they are all of that) we aie cer¬ 
tainly losing the air battle to Russia. 

We are losing the air battle, first, because 
our thinking Is muddled with regard to the 
basic requirements, the true goals, in this 
battle. There is. for example, a dangerous 
tendency in this country to approach the 
question of air support for ground troops in 
terms of the number of ground troops to be 
supported. We hear, even among Air Force 
people, that we can provide the necessary 
support aviation only after we have deter¬ 
mined how many ground divisions we will 
have to support. This is the type of thinking 
apparently being applied to the military 
build-up for Western Europe. Establish the 
ground strength available, so this reasoning 
goes, then slap an air umbrella of protective 
aircraft over the heads of the troops as they 
check in on the Continent—much as you 
issue them dungarees and mess kits—and 
you have created the •’unified” air-ground 
team. 

This may be the way to get the team, but 
It is hardly the way to keep it alive. 

The air support of our ground troops. In 
Western Europe, in Asia, and anywhere else 
in the world, does not begin with the air 
umbrella over the battlefield. It begins at 
the source of trouble, the enemy’s homeland, 
and with our only conceivable threat to that 
source—our strategic air power. And slmul. 
taneously it begins with the battle that will 
determine, in the long run, the personal 
late and military contribution of both the 
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airmen In a B--86 over Moscow and the 
doughboy in a foxhole In Berlin—the battle 
for command of the air. 

Our ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops can be gaged not by 
looking down and counting our doughboys 
on the ground, but only by looking up and 
counting the Russian planes in the air. 

Most of the principals in the “great de¬ 
bate" have finally concluded that it is use¬ 
less to attempt to match the Russian ground 
army, man for man. That is rather an ob¬ 
vious deduction, but still a sign of prog¬ 
ress. In counting our air-power needs, how¬ 
ever, our leaders are left with no alternative. 
They must outmatch Russia in numbers of 
modern planes, and must build aircraft to¬ 
ward that goal. 

The current furor over how many divisions 
for Europe, from a military standpoint at 
least, is not the primary point to be argued. 
Whether we send 4 or 400 divisions to Eu¬ 
rope. we must first build and maintain air 
strength capable of mastering the air 
strength of Russia. Without this mastery, 
Western Europe becomes a huge trap for our 
soldiers and for the soldiers of all the free 
nations. Without it, our mobilization efforts 
and mobilization dollars will be wasted. 

In our preparation for the battle to com¬ 
mand the air we can find little refuge in 
our stockpile of planes in storage from World 
War II. Only a few of the light bombers 
now in mothballs might be utilized In this 
battle and they will not be adequate much 
longer. This part of the alr-power Job calls 
primarily for fighter aircraft and the thou¬ 
sands of reciprocating fighters we have in 
mothballs will be useless. This will be a 
Job for Jets because Russia has them by the 
thousands. 

An evaluation of our position in an air 
battle for Western Europe must begin with 
a comparison of our Jet-fighter strength and 
that of Russia. We can eliminate from the 
figuring our Jet fighters which must be held 
in Korea or in other parts of the world, de¬ 
pending on the situation of the moment, 
and those we must hold in North America 
for the air defense of our homeland, and wo 
cannot depend for several years at least on 
other nations of the Atlantic Pact providing 
us with many Jet fighters for the air battle. 
The few Jets our allies will be able to pro¬ 
duce, even under the best conditions, will 
be sorely needed for their own local air 
defense. Great Britain especially will need 
all the Jets she can produce and then some 
for the defense of her own shores, within 
which lies some of the free world’s most 
important air bases. 

There are many other factors, of course. 
Quality of equipment and quality of man¬ 
power are two important ones, and In 
neither of these categories should we .sell 
Russia short. As the engineering battle 
rages today behind the scenes for command 
of the air, we can find little solace In the 
knowledge that Russia Is building her Jet- 
fighter fleet with the help of and from the 
designs of some of the world’s greatest 
fighter-plane experts—the German scientists 
and technicians she obtained as booty from 
World War II. They put the first combat 
Jets in the air and in 1944 were at least 
5 years ahead of the rest of the world in 
Jet-fighter development. Perhaps we have 
overcome this technological lead, but it 
would be faulty military thinking of the first 
order to depend and plan on it. As for the 
Russian airmen, we know enough about them 
to Judge them with respect; our superiority 
in this field, if one exists, must not be over¬ 
emphasized in our planning. All in all, we 
can presume—but not count too heavily 
on-~a qualitative edge in this battle for 
command of the air, and this is more than 
outweighed by Russia’s vast quantitative 
superiority. 

’The problem resolves Itself, of course, on 
the production lines ol America. Here it be¬ 


comes evident that as a nation we are not 
taking our own beat advice or even meeting 
our own production programs, much less 
matching Russia’s output. 

With the billions appropriated for the 
military, it is hard to believe that we are 
not building an air force of the strength 
recommended as far back as 1948 by the 
President’s Air Policy (Pinletter) Commis¬ 
sion os a minimum requirement for survival 
in the air age. It is even harder to believe 
when we realize that this committee’s report 
preceded evidence of Russia’s atomic de¬ 
velopments. the Berlin airlift and the war in 
Korea. And yet, the fact is that we are not 
measuring up even to this survival program. 

True, it has been announced that we are 
shooting for a 96-group air force by the end 
ol 1962. And the President has announced 
that we will increase our aircraft production 
five times by the end of 1951. But let us 
weigh announced production objectives 
against production line facts. 

Jet engines are the key to our air-power 
production effort. Shortly after the Presi¬ 
dent's announcement, a leading engine 
manufacturer stated bluntly that we could 
do no better than triple our aircraft produc¬ 
tion by the end of 1961. At the current rate 
of expansion programing, we will be fortu¬ 
nate to achieve two and a half times the 
production rate in 1961, and again in 1952. 

Our 95-group program Is moving slower 
than planned. We cannot possibly realize it 
by mld-1952. And even If we could, this 
program would not equal in numbers of 
planes or in sustained striking power the 70- 
group air force recommended by the Fin- 
Ictter Commission. The reason, of course, is 
that the Commission’s program calls for siz¬ 
able aircraft and manpower reserve—all told, 
an air force totaling 97 groups, Including 27 
in the Air National Guard, all equipped, 
trained, and ready for immediate action in 
the event ol war, plus 34 adequately equipped 
groups in the Air Force Reserve. The 95- 
group program, which will absorb virtually 
all organized Air Reserve and Air Guard 
groups available, obviously does not call for 
such reserve .strength. 

By pulling planes out of mothballs we 
would have enough aircraft to equip, in 
numbers, a 95-group air force by the end 
of 1952. But this would be providing an 
air force half equipped with obsolescent 
planes. And we would still be faced with the 
basic problem of providing by that time 
sufficient trained personnel. 

In terms of the modern planes needed to 
match Russia In the air—the only terms 
worthy of consideration— we are building the 
equivalent of a 50-group air force through 
1952. 

What are our alr-power production needs? 
To meet the Pinletter Commission’s .survival 
recorimendatlons—^more than double the 
estimated number of aircraft that will be 
produced for the Air Force this year. To 
meet the requirements of the 95-group pro¬ 
gram—more than triple the estimated num¬ 
ber of aircraft to be produced for the Air 
Force this year. To meet the requirements 
of an air battle with Russia is another story. 

But this is the only story that holds the 
key to command of the air and. therefore, 
to the delonse of Western Europe. And it 
is the only story that counts for our ground 
troops who, however brave, as Russia learned 
at Stalingrad, "are helpless without air pro¬ 
tection." 

That we are not preparing to give our 
troops, and those of the other free nations, 
even the minimum air protection they de¬ 
serve, by all the rules of modern war, is 
apparent in the production deficiencies now 
staring us in the face. 

Tlie air-power odds we have created and 
continue to create against the ground forces 
being built up for the defense of Western 
Europe arc nothing short of appalling. Prom 
the best available published figures, it can 


be concluded that in numbers of front-line 
modern aircraft available for an air battle 
over Western Europe today, Russia holds at 
least a 10 to 1 margin; and on the basis 
of our present production tempo, even if we 
assume no increase in Russia’s current air 
strength (an implausible assumption used 
only to emphasize our own position) it can 
likewise be concluded that the free world 
will still be on the short end of at least 
a 5 to 1 margin in Western Europe at the 
end of 1952. And even this doesn’t reveal 
the true measure of Russia’s air superiority 
in Western Europe, for we must assume that 
her air strength Includes, in addition to 
front-line aircraft all crews that qualify for 
such an air battle, and a reserve of planes and 
crews, also qualifying, as replacements 
against combat attrition. By the very na¬ 
ture of our alr-power buildup, such reserve 
strength cannot be assumed, under present 
programing for our own Air Force. 

Let us think for the moment of only the 
front-line odds, of what it means to be out¬ 
numbered 10 to 1 or 6 to 1 or even 2 to 1 
(as Russia was outnumbered at Stalingrad) 
in a struggle for command of the air. Think 
of what it might mean to our troops down 
below, to the tide of battle In Western Eu¬ 
rope, to the whole war effort of the free 
world. 

In these alr-power oddjj against us, we find 
the cold, hard facts of modern war, of in¬ 
adequate mobilization—of potential disaster. 

There can be no more fiddling with our 
air power. With wisdom and courage wo 
must strive for command of the air. It may 
not yet be too late, and whether It Is or not. 
we have no alternative but to go after it. 
We must not deviate from our goal. We 
must use all the skills and tools necessary 
for the Job. And we must conquer, at the 
very outset, the one real barrier that faces us. 
Before we can broaden our mobilization base 
to achieve command of the air, we must first 
broaden our mobilization thinking. This Is 
the crucial step In the air battle, and we 
must take it today. 


The MacArthur Incident 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednf!sday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished and respected 
columnists in America, Jack Bell, of the 
Miami Herald, has just written a bril¬ 
liant, scnribli? analysis of the MacArthur 
incident. I urpe every Member of the 
House of Representatives to read this ar¬ 
ticle and to especially note the admoni¬ 
tion of this eminent journalist that hu¬ 
manity and world peace must be placed 
ahead of partisan politics. 

The article follows: 

The Town Crter 
(By Jack Bell) 

Our President has fired Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arlhur. It had to be. The aging MacArthur 
who has made his own rules In the Far East 
for a long, long time had to go or the United 
States had to scrap the United Nations. 

MacArthur was suijreme military com¬ 
mander for United Nations. All ray Army 
life—and I’ve had my share of It—I’ve heard 
them say, “As a military man it isn’t my 
duty to shape the policy. My Job is to carry 
out the orders of the State Department and 
the President.” 
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General MacArthur hae gone far beyond 
that. Be openly crlticlaed our State Depart¬ 
ment. as well as France. England, and other 
United Nations governments with troops in 
action in Korea. 

More than once, at first surreptitiously then 
openly, MacArthur has demanded that our 
Navy bo used to ferry Chiong Kai-shek's 
troops from Formoea to an invasion of south¬ 
east China; even when he knew the diplo¬ 
matic corps felt that would lead to a general 
war in the Par East. 

As a military government ruler in postwar 
Japan. MacArthur seems to have done a fii\e 
Job. As a field general or battle strategist, 
he has shown very little. In World War II 
we can understand he hadn’t the men or 
equipment to stop superior Jap forces, and 
that ultimate defeat of the Japs was largely 
a naval task. But in Korea, MacArthur's 
tactical mistakes have been obvious, tragic, 
and too well known to escape censure. 

I can understand MacArthur’s wishes. Ho 
Is a soldier, and he realizes the Impossibility 
of defeating the enemy with the men and 
tactics at hand. In the soldier's code, any 
war should be all-out war. and that is what 
he demanded. Our President and leaders of 
other United Nations governments are work¬ 
ing on the premise that all-out war should 
come only when every passible alternative 
has failed. 

WORLD IS THE STAKE 

It has been obvious for some weeks that 
other United Nations governments were not 
going along with this all-mit war policy. 
So President Truman, although I believe he 
agrees w’.h them, virtually had to demote 
MacArthur or withdraw from United Na¬ 
tions. It is inconceivable that the United 
States Is going alone into a general war 
with China, which. In fact, means China 
with Rur'jin as a supply base. 

As for the United States political aspects 
of the MacArthur removal, they make me 111. 
American troops are dying. American young 
men nvc going into service by the hundreds 
ol thousands. Our Nation, our world, Is the 
stake. 

And the Republicans rise up and yell 
en masse. The Democrats pretty firmly 
support the Pre.^ldcnt. The writers In 
WHshington get the political aspects Into 
the first paragraph of their stories. 

Can It be po.sslble that all Republican 
lenders really want an all-out war with 
MacArthur in command, or do they think 
this will help them in the election? And 
do the Democrats all feel this was the only 
move, or are they fearful it will help kick 
them out ol office? Is no one In Washing¬ 
ton thinking of humarilly first, world peace 
rather than election to office? 

Don’t forget. In the meantime, that Mnc- 
Arthur has been replaced by a great soldier, 
a thorough gentleman, a true American, and, 
I’m sure, a pretty ohrewd diplomat. I pre¬ 
dict a great change for the better in the 
Far East diplomatic friendliness toward this 
Nation. And God knows we can use some. 


A Golden Opportunity for 
General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNICTXCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, AvtH IS, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Anpendix of the Record an article 


entitled “A Golden Opportunity for Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur,” by Anne O’Hare Mc¬ 
Cormick, published m the New York 
Times this morning. In this article, 
Mrs. McCormick shows her customary 
brilliant Insight in her advice to our 
great returning soldier. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Abroad 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

A GOLDEN OPPORTDNITT FOR CBNEBAL 
MAC ARTHVa 

It seems Imporslble for Americans to talk 
about anything but General MacArthur. and 
his triumphant homecoming adds to the 
general absorption in a single theme. This 
is an extreme example of the familiar phe¬ 
nomenon that the public cannot get ex¬ 
cited over more than one sensation at a 
time. Other events on the world scene are 
Just as Importunate as they were, but they 
fade Into the background like figures on a 
stage when the lights focus on one spot. In 
this case the appearance of the general in 
person steals the light from the political 
confiict that rages around him and fixes it 
on the aoldler As he emerges from the 
clouds of distance and controversy and steps 
on the home ground he l.s not so much a 
burning irsuc. or the commander relieved 
of his posts. UB he Is the conquering hero re¬ 
turning irom the wars amid the plaudits of 
his countrymen. 

The all-American welcome is to the great 
captain of the Pacific cumpaign. The Presi¬ 
dent has done his part in accenting the sol¬ 
diers role by clearing the way lor a demon¬ 
stration in the capital and canceling a 
speech he was to have delivered on Thurs¬ 
day to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editor*^ in order not to detract from Mac- 
Arthiir’s Day. 

SIGN OF CONTRADICTION 

Tliere are many anxious Americans w'ho 
wish that the general could hold that note. 
He comes home to a country rent by angers 
and dlsBensions and frustrations. He comes 
at a moment of crisis when the defense of the 
frep world re.«!t8 mainly on the United States. 
The people he has not seen for fourteen 
yeais have changed in the interval; they are 
at once more mature, sobered by the knowl¬ 
edge of what they have to do, and more un¬ 
certain, confuj^ed about bow the heaiw task 
is to be accomplished. Between conflicting 
counscLs at home and pulls and tugs from 
abro.ad—all Inspired by the same hopes and 
fears—they are in danger of lo.slng the sense 
of direction, and the sense of proportion, 
which will determine the course of many na¬ 
tions besides our own. 

General MacArthur comes as a sign of thl.s 
contradiction. He can add to the confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty. The circumstances 
of his recall and the time of hla return make 
him the storm center of differences wider 
than divergences on war policy, and pettier 
and more partisan than a great Nation, 
ready to respond to clear and confident 
leadership, can afford to indulge In at an 
hour when It must make national and In¬ 
ternational decisions of crucial importance. 
He can easily become the means of aggra¬ 
vating these differences, the shiny new in¬ 
strument of a stale party opposition that 
works to weaken a policy the majority of 
Americans have supported at every test vote, 
and undermine our position in the world. 

General MacArthur could do something 
else. He has not spoken since be was re¬ 
lieved of his commands, and what he intends 
to say in addressing Congress and the Nation 
In Washington tomorrow Is still a matter of 
guesswork. He may defend his own course 
or be may speak in general terms and wait 
until later to expound the views in regard 
to Korea and China which put the com¬ 


mander In the field in open opposition to 
the policy of the United States and the 
United Nations. 

But as a student of history and a lo/er 
of drama what an opportunity he has to 
make history and drama on the grand scale. 
He has the fiower to turn the present anti¬ 
climax into the climax of a brilliant career. 
A high American official of the United Ma. 
tions, developing this theme a day or two 
ago, grew eloquent in pointing out the elec¬ 
trifying effect it would have If the General 
could bring himself to say that nothlnc mut¬ 
tered so much as American unity in the 
face of danger—neither the President nor 
himself, neither Republican nor Democratic 
political strategy, neither pertonal ambition 
nor personal grievance. “What an occasion 
it would be,” said this official, “if Mac¬ 
Arthur confounded his critics by refusing to 
be the storm center of debate and becom¬ 
ing the rallying point for national unity.’* 

Such a course would confound the gener¬ 
al’s supporters as v;ell as his critics. It 
seems a little beyond the bounds of proba¬ 
bility and human nature. The debate on 
foreign policy, which now Involves prepa¬ 
ration for peace or war, is likely to go on, 
whether or not MacArthur allows himself to 
be used as the Big Stick fo- the Republicans 
who want to stop the fighting In Korea one 
day and extend it to China the next. 

TUK CRKATEtiT SERVICE 

The point is, however, and It will doubt¬ 
less become clear to the general as he hears 
at close range the true voice of America, 
that the country as a whole Is already uni¬ 
fied behind the policies we are now pursuing. 
The doubts and confu.'^lons of today are not 
on the central issue of who or where the 
main adversary l.s and what we have to do 
first to save ourselves and a world in which 
it is possJDle for free men to live. The mis¬ 
givings are on the competence of our polit¬ 
ical leaders, on how to end the Korean stale¬ 
mate, how to deal with the irritations that 
are Inevitable in partnerships between un¬ 
equal allies. The problem torluy is to re¬ 
unify the people around a policy which has 
already been accepted because there Is no 
viable alternative. 

We are where we are for lack of another 
place to go, another line to follow. The need 
is not for debate but lor a clear restatement 
of the principles and limitations which dic¬ 
tate cur policy. General MacArthur could 
perform the greatest of all nis services to 
the country by recognizing these Inevitables 
and persuading admirers to follow him. 


Famine in India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OK NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. I 
nsk unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor entitled “Making Communists.” and 
an editorial from the Wasliington Pott 
entitled “A Race With Death,” both of 
which were reprinted as a public service 
by the International Latex Corp., of 
Dover, Del., in the Washington Post on 
AprU 10, 1951. 

These editorials point out that our 
continued failure to relieve the impend¬ 
ing famine In India Is a serious blow to 
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our moral position throughout the world 
In the struggle with communism. 

In reprinting these excellent editorials 
the International Latex Corp. has again 
performed a public service by calling at¬ 
tention to the urgency of a pressing 
world problem. 

There being no objection, the editori¬ 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follov's: 

Making Communists 

(An editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

Some Members of Congress who, on paper, 
ore most paSvSionate anti-Communlsts have 
found an extremely effective way of malving 
Communists. It Is to lot 100,000,000 people 
In India go hungry while Americans alt 
tightly and comfortably on a stored surplus 
of wheat amounting to several times the 
famine need in that land. 

Congress has had before it since Febru¬ 
ary 12 a recommendation to give India a 
needed 2,OCO.OOO tons of grain be.sidcs the 
roughly 2.000.000 tons that nation is buy¬ 
ing in the United States and 2,000,000 tons It 
Is buying elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, a great deal Is said in many 
quori.ers about convincing the re.st of the 
world of the advantages of democracy and 
free enterprise, about “selling*' capitalism 
Instead of communism. 

In the State of Bihar In India the grain ra¬ 
tion has been reduced below nine ounces a 
day and is considered less than enough to 
assure survival for long of those who depend 
on the ration alone. Relief of such condi¬ 
tions take.s weeks even after shipment of 
grain Is authorized, and other provinces are 
approaching similar distress. 

In such circumstances discussion of Ide- 
ologle.s becomes academic, but Communist 
incitement and agitation thrive. So great 
an American as Senator Borah, an authority 
on the United States Constitution and its 
importance, said in 1934, “The people can’t 
eat the Con.stitution.” 

The people of India cannot satisfying!y 
fill their stomachs with preachments on 
freedom and opportunity If they have not 
the opportunity to eat. It rests with the 
Rules Committee of the House of Represent¬ 
atives to put on the Legislative Calendar 
a bill which would give them a little nour- 
i.shlng evidence of the free world’s efficiency 
and Its interest in their fate. 


A Race With Death 
(An editorial In the Washington Post) 

It Is not pretty to watch Congress dawdle 
while the specter of lamlne hovers over India. 
Even If legislators act with all pcsslble speed 
to approve the bill giving India 2,000,000 tons 
of grain, It v/ill be a close race. The grain 
must be sent to ports, and ships must be 
broken out of storage; It has been Impos¬ 
sible to keep them ready on a standby basis. 
Yet unless grain Is In Indian hands by June, 
a breakdown in the rationing system Is 
likely; already the people are on a 9-ounce 
minimum ration, and even this Is not avail¬ 
able in some areas. President Truman, In 
his request to Congress In February, put 
April 1 as the deadline for delivery of the 
first million tons. 

The depressing part of the affair Is that 
It has become confused with all sorts of side 
Issues. First, objections were cited to Prime 
Minister Nehru’s attitude on Korea; then 
there was talk of making the grain a loan, 
although India is in no shape to repay It; 
then India's embargo on certain strategic 
materials—monazlle and beryl—became a 
stumbling block. This newspaper believes, 
ns respects the latter point, that the Amer¬ 
ican position on access to strategic materials 
ought to be made quite plain. But none of 


these factors Is reason to deny or delay the 
grain. It is not in the American tradition, 
when a stricken person asks for food, to de¬ 
mand to know first how he voted in the last 
election. 

As the Washington Federation of Churches 
has pointed out in a letter to Speaker Ray¬ 
burn, indifference to starvation Is “an evil 
not to be tolerated by Christian conscience.” 
Help now would be “a merciful weapon in our 
struggle against communism” and would "do 
much to heal the widening rift between this 
country and India.” Yet while Congress 
dallies, Russia has made propaganda by of¬ 
fering to sell India 50,000 tons of wheat, 
and Communist China—Itself faced with 
starvation in many areas—has capitalized 
on the American delay by offering a million 
tons of rice. They are doubtless phony of¬ 
fers. both of them; but they make good 
propaganda, and are pathetic Illustrations of 
India’s desperation. 

There is reason to believe that the House 
Rules Committee, which has been sitting on 
the bill, will report It out when Speaker Ray- 
EiTRN believes he has the votes to pass It. 
The te.st cannot be put off longer, and wo 
cannot believe that If the Issue is placed 
squarely before IIou.se Members, they will 
turn it down. This country would be harmed 
as much as India if Congres.s s>'ould turn its 
back on both a moral obligation to humanity 
and the opportunity to strike a blow In be¬ 
half of stability in India. 


Let’s Count a Few Noses 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11. 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. King Cady 
in the Newberg (Oreg.) Graphic: 

Let’s Count a Few Noses 

As the great debate still surges across the 
country It appears that In Washington, at 
least, some of the flne-fenthered pronuncia- 
mentos are beginning to hatch out a lew 
brass tacks. 

A principal area of contention which re¬ 
cently has become specific is whether or 
not we should send additional divisions to 
Europe, and if so, how many. 

Senator Taft is leader of a congressional 
group which believes that .some European 
nations are only half-heartedly preparing to 
defend themselves, and that the United 
States should have certain guaranties—1. e., 
divisions in being—before we dispatch addi¬ 
tional troops. 

Administration spokesmen, on the other 
hand, contend that all European nations are 
proceeding satisfactorily to organize defense 
forces, and that no limit should be placed 
on the number of divisions to be sent over¬ 
seas. 

The question that immediately arises Is: 
Who is talking through what hat? Obvi¬ 
ously, both sides cannot be right. 

Although the Graphic Is far from con¬ 
vinced that additional United States divi¬ 
sions are necessary, or even wise, in Europe, 
the attitude of the various United Nations 
members toward stopping Soviet Imperialism 
seems painfully apparent in the present Ko¬ 
rean war. 

Recently the Graphic wrote Representative 
Walter Norblad, of the First Oregon Con¬ 
gressional District, and asked him to obtain 
actual percentages of each of the United Na¬ 


tions in the Korean theater. Mr. Norblad 
secured the Information from Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall, pertinent extracts 
of whose letter are quoted below: 

•’The United States Army, In lurnlahlng 
the preponderance of men and munitions In 
the action In Korea, has contributed 48 per¬ 
cent of the ground force personnel; the Re¬ 
public of Korea, about 43 percent; Great 
Britain, over .TVa percent; and Turkey, 
percent. (Eight other) nations * • * 

furnlRhed under 1 percent (each) of the 
ground forces. * • • 

“The United States Navy Is providing 85 
percent of the naval strength now operating 
in Korean waters. • • • 

"The United States Air Force Is furnish¬ 
ing • * * 05 percent (of the aircraft).” 

It Is apparent from Secretary Marshall’s 
figures that, aside from the South Koreans, 
Uncle Sam Is carrying the great bulk of the 
load. 

Although the allied members ol the United 
Notions hove voted both Red Korea and Red 
China to be armed aggrcFsor.s. It does not 
appear that they are in any great hurry to 
back up their Judgment.^ with fighting men. 
Such forces as they have sent to Kfirea are 
purely token forces useful for securing a 
voire at the conference tabic after the blood 
has been .'■hcd. 

Although it must be assumed that the 
European nations would be far more willing 
to raise divisions fur the defense of their 
homelands than for close-in fighting In a 
far-off A.slutlc country, it does not seem 
amiss to ask, Exactly how many divisions 
actually have been raised? 

Before Harry S. Truman Is given a blank 
check to disperse America’s lighting men over 
the face ol the earth, we should require a 
few specific answers to that question. 


Dangers of Communism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

r.Ir, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
sert in the Record a letter I have re¬ 
ceived from the Maryland Action Guild, 
a group of Catholic men pledged to fight 
communism, and a resolution adopted 
by them at their meeting on Monday 
night. I am bringing this to the atten¬ 
tion of the Members, so they may realize 
that many of our citizens are aware of 
the terrible danger of communism and 
are actively working to fight it. 

The letter follows: 

Maryland Action Guild. 

Daltirnore, Md.. Apnl 17, 1051. 
Hon Edward A. Garmatz, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Garmatz: Enclo.‘,ed 
you will find a copy of a resolution which 
wns adopted at a meeting of our membcr.ship, 
with about 400 present, on April 16, 1961. 

Read this resolution and give It your most 
earnest consideration. V/e arc gravely con¬ 
cerned that there are Indications that our 
Government Is actually considering a ne¬ 
gotiated peace which Involves the handing 
over of Korea and Formosa to the Reds, and 
the recognition of Red China In the United 
Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 

George D. O’Neill, 
Chairman. 
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RisoLtrnoN adopted bt Membebs of the 

Maryland Action Ouild, Meeting at St. 

Ignatius Hall, April 16, 1651 

Be it resolved, That every member ol the 
Maryland delegation to the United Statea 
Congress be advised of our earnest desire 
that he do everything In his power to In¬ 
sure— 

1. That the United States Government will 
not permit the present, or any other, Com¬ 
munist Government of China to have any 
voice, directly or Indirectly, In the shaping 
of the peace treaty which will determine the 
fate of the Japanese people. 

2. That the United States Government will 
not give Its assent, tacitly or otherwise, to 
any agreement or arrangement whereby the 
present, or any other, Communist Govern¬ 
ment of China will acquire any control of, 
or jurisdiction over, Formosa. 

8. That the United States Government will 
not grant any recognition to the present, or 
any other. Communist Government of China. 

4. That the United States Government will 
resist any effort to Install a Communist dele¬ 
gation In China's place on the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, even, if necessary. 
Invoking for that purpose the veto power 
of the United States. 


Asia Military Policies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday» Avril 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed In the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled “Gun Jumped on 
MacArthur," by Constantine Brown, 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gun Jumped on Mac Arthur—Heavy Hand 
or Dipi.omats Is Recognized Behind Brad¬ 
ley’s Speech on Asia Military Policy 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Before General MacArthur had an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to the American people In 
his address to Congress tomorrow the ad¬ 
ministration jumped the gun. 

In a speech In Chicago the soldier’s 
soldier. General Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint ChlelB of Staff, attempted to steal the 
former supreme commander’s thunder by 
stating—without mentioning General Mac- 
Arthur’s name—that Asia military pollrlps 
advocated by some would jeopardize world 
peace. 

General Bradley is recognized by all as a 
first-class field commander. He is a well- 
dlsclplliied soldier who obeys without mur¬ 
mur the orders of his superiors. During the 
bitter argument which brought about the 
dlFmlssal of Admiral Louis Denfeld, Chief 
of Naval Operations in 1049, he toed the line 
Indicated by his civilian superior. Defense 
Secretary Johnson. He denounced the plans 
for a strong naval air arm and for an in¬ 
crease in the Marine Corps and described the 
advocates of strengthening those branches 
as Fancy Dans. 

General Brndley’s speech was cleared by 
the White House and the State Department. 
Those familiar with the views and the style 


of the latter can see the heavy hand of our 
diplomats In General Bradley's expose of our 
objectives In Korea. The five-star general 
summed them up as follows: 

*T. Protect and maintain our form of 
government and our way of life against any 
challenge.** 

These are magnificent words. But from 
the practical point of view we did not have 
to go to Korea, nearly 8,000 miles away, to do 
BO. We went to Korea, Ideologically, to repel 
aggression. Practically, however we went 
there to prevent the Communists from gain¬ 
ing a vitally Important, strategic objective 
which would have been a dagger pointed at 
the heart of Japan, where we had four occu¬ 
pation divisions. 

President Truman ordered the sending of 
forces to Korea before the United Nations 
concurred. Of course, he knew that that 
organization would not oppose such a step 
once our Government decided on It, particu¬ 
larly since It was obvious that we would bear 
the brunt of the campaign. 

The “police action,’’ as President Truman 
described it at that time, had little to do 
with the “protection of our form of Govern¬ 
ment and life." If Korea had not been 
vitally important from the strategic point of 
view we may have acted as we did in the 
case of other Russian ravaged nations— 
deplore it but do nothing about It. 

2. Gen. Bradley stated—and once more the 
heavy hand of the State Department be¬ 
comes apparent—that In Korea “we seek 
peace by every means at our command, but 
there will be only one price we won't pay- 
appeasement.’* 

We have sought peace in Korea for several 
months. The State Department was disposed 
to accept the humiliating terms provided by 
the United Nations truce team and by the 
Arab-Aslan bloc. These approaches were not 
dignified by even an answer from the Pei¬ 
ping government. General MacArthur, who 
now Is accused of jumping the gun on the 
State Department when he asked the Red 
leaders to hoist the flag of truce or accept dire 
consequences, was honored with a negative 
answer by his enemies. 

Since that time the British have been ac¬ 
tive 111 attempts to settle the Korean prob¬ 
lem. The terms are well-known now: The 
Chinese Communists are to be a party to 
writing a Japanese peace treaty; Formosa 
is to be handed over to the Peiping puppets. 
If that is not appeasement, what is it? 

It Is true that the State Department has 
turned down this British proposal as unac¬ 
ceptable. It is difficult to conceive how else 
Secretary of State Acheson could have acted, 
considering the high tension which exists 
throughout this country over our Asiatic 
policies. 

3. The third bromide incorporated In Gen¬ 
eral Bradley’s speech by the State Depart¬ 
ment writers was that our objective In Korea 
was "to assure peace not only for ourselves 
but for all other nations. Fur this reason 
we si.pport the United Nations.” 

The latter sentence Is true, insofar as we 
are concerned. But there is little noticeable 
support for us in that organization. 
Britain’s late Prime Minister, Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, spoke In a similar vein after his 
triumphal return from Munich. People be¬ 
lieved then that appeasement was conducive 
to peace, regardless of what happened to the 
little follows at whose expense the appease¬ 
ment was made. 

General Bradley also stated that the use 
the Reds have made of their air bases In 
Manchuria to date lias not warranted United 
Nations bombing of them. This is some¬ 
what of a misconstruction of General Mac- 
Arthur’s recommendations. 

The former supreme Allied commander 
urged the bombing not of Red air bases but 
of their military Installations and lines of 
communication In Manchuria, whence they 
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supply their fighting forces with reinforce¬ 
ments and equipment. And that is an 
entirely different thing from the use of their 
air bases, which are of only relative Im¬ 
portance. 


Truman’s Dumbest Act, His View 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to have inserted in the Record, a 
letter by Mr. J. Webb Saffold, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, which appeared in the Cleve¬ 
land News on Monday, April 16, 1951: 

Truman’s Dumbest Act, His View 
To the Editor of the News: 

Sir: The real reason that Truman fired 
MacArthur Is that the American general re¬ 
fused to lose the war in Korea to the Com¬ 
munists. 

His accusers say that ho overstepped the 
bounds and so should be removed. 

What bounds? 

Who laid them down? 

You should know by now—the Uremlln 
laid them clown through our Stale Depart¬ 
ment. or is it theirs? The Reds set out to 
get MacArthur 2 years ago (according to 
Louis Budenz) because he was the last ob¬ 
stacle to their taking over all of Asia. Dean 
Acheson wins again and the Red tide rolls 
on. 

This typically Truman act was the dumb¬ 
est of all the dumb things that Truman has 
done while encumbering the high office of 
President for three reasons. 

First, the people of America realize that 
MacArthur knows more about the Far East 
than all the other top military brass put to¬ 
gether, and, while they are under Truman’s 
thumb. MacArthur Is not. 

The people trust MacArthur and they do 
not trust Truman and Acheson. 

Second, kicking MacArthur out is the hard¬ 
est blow to the morale of our 250,000 boys 
fighting and dying In Korea, as well as the 
troops of all the other nations standing with 
them In the freezing mud under the pale 
blue and white banner of the UN. 

Third. It is a terrible blow to the Japanese 
people, who trusted MacArthur as they have 
never trusted any other westerner. They now 
feel that the Communist hordes are closing 
In around them and that no one will stop 
the Red flood. That puts in jeopardy all 
the billions we have poured into Japan since 
World War II. and all of the blood of our 
60.000 dead, wounded, and missing in Korea. 

By this act, "Pendergast Harry" Impeaches 
himself, because the Truman administration 
is corrupt and pro-Communlst and has been 
since the very start, and it grows worse with 
every passing hour. Now the whole rotten 
record must be paraded before the American 
people In full detail so they can read between 
the lines and remember it forever. 

It is the most perfidious record of any ad¬ 
ministration In the entire history of our great 
Nation. The New Deal-Fair Dcal-“Siiare 
Deal" has sold us out from Yalta to Tehran 
and from Tehran to Potsdam, and from 
Potsdam to the scuttling of China to the 
Reds by Acheson and Marshall, backed by 
Truman; on down to the war in Korea, which 
would have been avoided but for the betrayal 
In China. And now we have the firing of 
MacArthur to complete the tragedy. 
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It is all one continuous trail of treason and 
corruption with more thousands being added 
to the Government payroll already staggering 
under a burden of gold bricks who draw 
your money and do nothing but draw it. 

This racket is being perpetrated upon you 
to build up the payroll vote for the election 
of 1952 to try to continue in power an admin¬ 
istration that is already licked, but which is 
spending our Nation into bankruptcy on the 
Lenin plan which underlies the Brannan plan 
and all the other plans peddled to you by 
Innocuous names at your expense by the 
Socialistic sell-out on the Potomac. 

You must know by this time that the State 
Department has functioned more as an arm 
of the Kremlin than a department in the 
United States Government. 

We cannot win the war against com¬ 
munism with that kind of leadership. 

We cannot prevent world war III by win¬ 
ning or losing military stalemates in Korea, 
or by putting up Just enough opposition to 
lose the world to communism in the foresee¬ 
able future. The will-o’-the-wisp of a ne¬ 
gotiated peace is the bait that you are sup¬ 
posed to take to continue this losing battle. 

Our only hope is to change the leader- 
Bhij)—and MacArthur should be able to help 
us clean house in Washington. 

J. Webb Saffold. 


Republicans and MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Wednesday. April 18, 
Is well worth the consideration of every 
Member. It presents an enlightened 
and objective analysis of a situation 
which could develop such divisiveness 
and partisan strife as to seriously affect 
the national interest in a time of great 
emergency. 

The editorial follows: 

Republicans and MacAktiiur 

The return of General MacArthur to this 
country present.s the Republican Party with 
an issue which it cun legitimately exploit 
to its great advantage. At the same time 
It confronts the party with dangerous temp¬ 
tations. Upon the way the Republican 
leadership acts in these crucial days de¬ 
pends in no small measure the whole polit¬ 
ical line-up for 1962. The degree of dis¬ 
cernment and statesmanship it shows will 
determine whether it is to be an unbeatable 
force or profoundly divided and demoralized. 

The sudden dismissal of MacArthur brings 
Into dramatic focus the lack of direction 
and the confusion of policy which have 
characterized the administration through¬ 
out the conduct of the Korean ho.stilitles. 
Neither President Truman nor his aides 
made clear to the country the objectives of 
our lighting or the outlines of a settlement. 
In addresses since the general's recall the 
President has, it is true, thrown light upon 
the general situation. But he did this tar¬ 
dily, after the crisis between Washington 
and Tokyo had become Insoluble except by 
the moat drastic means; meanwhile a 
vacuum had been allowed to exist. Mac¬ 
Arthur was thus incited to supply the miss¬ 
ing leadership. Truman’s final act in re¬ 
moving MacArthur was unavoidable; but 
that the situation should have been per¬ 
mitted to deteriorate to this point was not 
unavoidable by any means. On this score 


the administration bears heavy blame, and 
the opposition has a chance to bring it home 
to the whole country. 

The opposition, besides, has the oppor¬ 
tunity. as well us the obligation, to see that 
General MacArthur is given a hearing in 
secret committee as well as before the Con¬ 
gress. It is more than likely that a full 
airing of our conduct of the Korean War 
and of our far-eastern policy will reveal 
much that is damaging to the administra¬ 
tion. Matters will be brought to a head, and 
the Republicans will be lacking in political 
sagacity and resourcefulness if they do not 
press their advantage. 

There are limits, however, beyond which 
the Republican Party can go only at risk 
of creating deep divisions within its ranks 
and of stirring up a strongly adverse re¬ 
action among the public. Those limits were 
exceeded by the irresponsible cries for the 
President’s Impeachment—now happily .sub¬ 
sided. They will be exceeded if the parly 
adopts General MacArthur as its spokes¬ 
man on foreign allairs, follows after him 
blindly, and tries to elevate him into a po¬ 
litical force. It is one thing for the party 
to maintain that our policy in Asia could 
have been pursued more effectively; it would 
be another, and infinitely dangerous, thing 
to identify Itself with the idea that Europe 
is to be sacrificed in an attempt to win a 
decision against communism by general 
warfare In the east. There is, we believe, 
no real sentiment for this view in the coun¬ 
try, and there is none in the Republican 
Party, except among a small minority of 
extreml.sts. Against these extremists the 
Republicans must now be on guard. For 
they have the power to darken as hopeful 
a future as the party has ever faced. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF mLINOI.5 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. April 18.1951 

Mr. SABATF. Mr. Speaker, having 
introduced the first bill providing for 
the creation of the RPC. and having 
fought for its enactment, I endeavored 
to get the floor to congratulate the 
President on the appointment of Mr. 
Stuart Symington as the Director of 
this great Government agency and to 
set forth some important facts concern¬ 
ing its operation, in view of the unwar¬ 
ranted criticism and attacks made re¬ 
cently and the talk about abolishing the 
agency. 

Consequently, I a.sk unanimous con¬ 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

I hope you Members who have the in¬ 
terest of the small-business man and 
the country at heart, and want the real 
facts about the operation of the RFC 
from its beginniag, the loans made, the 
losses taken, the profits made, will read 
my remark.s. 

During the last few weeks a great deal 
of publicity and criticism has been lev¬ 
eled at the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration. The charge has been made 
that influence was used to obtain favor¬ 
able action for certain applicants for 
loans. Later on it was brought out that 
many Members of Congress had also 
asked favorable consideration for appli¬ 
cants. I venture to sa.v that there is 


not a Member of Congress, cither in the 
House or Senate, who has not been im¬ 
portuned, at one time or another, to 
obtain aid and to urge speedier action 
on applications filed by constituents or 
firms in his district or State, and this 
is entirely natural as part of the duties 
of a representative of the people. I know 
the investigation now under way of the 
letters written by Members of the Con¬ 
gress to the members of the Board in 
behalf of their constituents will disclose 
nothing Improper. Of course, there is 
no doubt but that many people have 
also, in desperation, turned to the White 
House for aid. There is nothing strange 
in that. What I have been Interested 
in for years is that loans should be made, 
and that is why I proposed the creation 
of such a lending agency in the Gov¬ 
ernment years ago. 

I admit that some loans were mode 
that received a great deal of critical pub¬ 
licity. such as the Lustron loan. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that at the 
time this loan was made there was a 
very great and serious demand by the 
people of the Nation for low-cost hous¬ 
ing and it was felt this firm could pro¬ 
vide this much-needed hou.sing and at 
low’ cost, which unfortunately miscar¬ 
ried. 

But let us take up the history of the 
RPC from the very beginning. When 
the great crash descended upon the Na¬ 
tion in 1929, during the Hoover Republi¬ 
can administration, and thousands of 
small-business men and manufacturers 
found themselves faced with bankruptcy 
and the complete closing of their plants. 
1 prepared and introduced a bill. H. R. 
5116, in the Seventy-second Congress, 
in 1931, providing for the creation of a 
National Relief Finance Corporation to 
provide credits for industries and enter¬ 
prises in the United Slates. Unfortu¬ 
nately I w^iis unable to convince a ma¬ 
jority of the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, wdio. under the 
influence of Mr. Ogden Mills, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury undc'r Repub¬ 
lican President Hoover, took the position 
that my bill went too far and that it 
should wait until the following year, 
which was a Presidential election year. 
However, in the meantime, the Republi¬ 
cans submitted their owui bill, which w’as 
approved by the committee and pa.ssed by 
the Hou.se. President Hoover vetoed the 
original bill, insisting that a provi.sion be 
iiLserted that no loans be granted to mu¬ 
nicipalities or States unless such loans 
were for .self-liquidating projects, which 
denied to the municipalities and States 
the opportunity to proceed wilh their 
plans to provide employment by building 
many nece.ssary facilities. The bill was 
amended and finally passed, becoming 
effective January 22, 1932. 

President Hoover then appointed 
Charles G. Dawes, Republican Vice Presi¬ 
dent under Coolidge, of Chicago, as the 
first president of the Corporation. It is 
significant that one of the first loans 
made under the act was to the Central 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, Mr. Dawes 
owm bank, in the amount of $85,000,000. 
While this and other huge loans were 
made to banks and financial Institutions 
and helped save many of them from com¬ 
plete collapse, it had also been agreed 
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that aid would be given to the thousands 
of smaller banks throughout the country 
that were caught in the crash, but this 
the banker representatives on the Board 
failed to do. Mr. Dawes resigned as head 
of RFC when the loan to his bank was 
consummated. Shortly after his depar¬ 
ture Jesse Jones became Chairman. 

Mr. Jones, who was appointed by Pres¬ 
ident Hoover as a Democratic member 
of the Board and naturally was made 
chairman following Mr. Dawes depar¬ 
ture. together with his banker friends.* 
unfortunately, completely controlled and 
dominated the RFC. He and his broth¬ 
ers and nephews exercised vast control 
over banks, hotels, apartment houses. 


and business institutions upon which 
loans were made by the Corporation. 
He was the Board. 

I read with amazement that Mr. Jones 
is now advocating the abolition of the 
RFC. Is he fearful that the new chair¬ 
man, Mr. Symington, will follow the 
same selfish methods that he. Jones, em¬ 
ployed while directing the RPC by ap¬ 
pointing his relatives as receivers and 
trustees of properties upon which loans 
are made? 

In the early years of operation very 
little consideration was given to the 
needs of small business. However, huge 
loans were made to the great life insur¬ 
ance companies, nearly all of which were 


insolvent, and to the railroads, and big 
business which had been milked dry by 
the promoters and stock-market opera¬ 
tors. The Government had to ball them 
out through RPC. Small business re¬ 
ceived no help whatever. 

With the inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the picture began 
to change. The act was amended in 1935 
to include aid to small business. I shall 
dwell a little more in detail on this later 
in my remark.s. I .should like to call your 
attention now to the following summary 
of loan activity of the RPC and its sub¬ 
sidiaries from the date of its incorpora¬ 
tion to December 31, 1950, as compiled 
by the Corporation: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation and subsidiaries—Summary of loan activity from dates of incorporation through Dec. 31, 1950 
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You will note from this summary the 
tremendous volume of loans made to 
financial Institutions and railroads. The 
railroad loan*? average almost $4,000,- 
000 each, while those to financial institu¬ 
tions average well over $1,500,000. To 
the credit of the RPC you will note that 
on a total of slightly more than $14.- 
500,000.000 disbursed during all of these 
years, only $134,000,000 has been charged 


off as loss, which represents a loss of 
about 1 percent. 

Now. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call 
attention to another compilation pre¬ 
pared by the RPC, which is a sum¬ 
mary of business loan authorizations 
and amounts written off, divided into 
two classifications—loans of $500,000 and 
less, and loans of more tnan $500,000; 


These figures are very significant. 
They show that some 60,000 loans of 
$500,000 and less were made to small 
business, aggregating $2,400,000,000, with 
an average of about $40,000 per loan. 
They also show that about 1,000 loans 
were made over $500,000 for a total of 
about $2,900,000,000, averaging about 
$2,900,000 per loan. The compilation 
furnished me also indicates very clearly 
that after Mr. Jones’ departure as Chair¬ 
man the volume of small business loans 
increased greatly. 

The figures in the table above defi¬ 
nitely indicate that it is not small busi¬ 
ness that has distorted the picture of 
RFC operations. Rather, they point out 
that aid to small business Is sound; that 
it is necessary in thousands of cases; 
that the average small-business man is 
honest and trustworthy and highly de¬ 
serving of the assistance of his Govern¬ 
ment in time of financial need. There is 
no way, of course, of measuring the great 
benefits that have accrued to individual 
communities and to the Nation as a re¬ 
sult of this assistance given to small busi¬ 
ness. In virtually every case private 
banks and lending institutions refused 
to care for the needwS of these honest 
businessmen, so vital to the community 
life of our Nation. In making these 
loans to small business, RFC fulfilled the 
true and original purpose w’hich I pro¬ 
posed, and has contributed immeasur¬ 
ably to the preservation of free enter¬ 
prise, a sound economy and real service 
to the rank and file of our people. 

During all of my years of service In 
this House I have fought for the small- 
business man and his welfare. He is 


REroNSTRTJcnoN Finance Corporation 

Exhibit A. —A summary of busine.'is-loan authorizations, and amounts written off, by size 
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TOTAL NUMBER AND AMOUNT APPROVED—CUMULATIVE THROUGH DEC. 31, 1950 
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the backbone of our economy. He is in 
almost daily contact with the millions of 
our population, honestly endeavoring to 
render service at a modest return for his 
labors. If it be socialism, as my Re¬ 
publican colleagues continually charge, 
to lend a helping hand to small business 
when financial stress occurs and relief 
is denied by the normal channels of 
credit, the private banks and financial 
institutions, then let them make the 
most of it. It is, and always has been, 
my firm conviction that honest and 
efficient Government has a major re¬ 
sponsibility in protecting the economy 
generally by stepping in with assistance 
to this small-business man when he is 
denied such aid by those who purport to 
be the only ones endowed with the right 
to handle such financial problems but 
fail to do so. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the RPC has made 
some Questionable loans. What finan¬ 
cial institution has not? But when the 
above figures and tabulations have been 
studied carefuly, it is very clear that the 
history of the RFC has been one of great 
service to our economy; it has served a 
most useful purpose in bolstering our 
business activity in time of need. Its 
record of losses is a very favorable one, 
judged by the great volume of business 
it has transacted. 

This hue and cry about favoritism and 
infiuence in connection with the opera¬ 
tion of this Government agency is noth¬ 
ing new. I have heard it raised time and 
again over the years. My Republican 
friends are cautiously silent whenever 
the question of huge loans to their fa¬ 
vored friends in big business is con¬ 
cerned. There is no criticism from them 
of the use of this agency and its re¬ 
sources at this very moment by the big 
steel interests in securing certificates of 
necessity aggregating almost $2,000,000,- 
000 to expand their plants, under terms 
of amortization through tax favoritism 
which virtually turns these huge sums 
over to them scot free. This will pro¬ 
vide them with additional facilities at 
the taxpayers’ expense for future use in 
reaping tremendous profits at the ex¬ 
pense of the rank and file of our people. 
With the tremendous surpluses they and 
other corporations now possess, and the 
great profits they made in 1950, amount¬ 
ing to over $1,300,000,000 for 10 of the 
largest steel companies, they were fully 
able to meet this cost of plant expansion 
without calling upon the Government 
for this great handout. Their voices are 
raised to the high heavens, however, 
when loans are made in good faith for 
the purpose of providing decent housing 
for their workers or to small-business 
competitors. It is a matter of record 
that nearly all of the very large loans 
made by the Corporation have gone to 
Republicans or to Republican institu¬ 
tions. 

Yes; I favor calling to account any 
Government agency that exercises poor 
judgment in the handling of taxpayers* 
money, but I resent very strongly the ar¬ 
gument and the demand that this great 
agency—the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—should be abolished simply 
because the big banks and private finan¬ 
cial institutions ask it, or that it be 


placed under the domination of the Re¬ 
publican minority in Congress simply 
because several ei*rors of judgment may 
have been made by the Board. 

1 repeat, Mr. Speaker, the RFC has a 
definite and vital role in our economy. 
It must be continued as a source of relief 
to small business. Greater leeway should 
be given it to care for the needs and 
requirements of small business—^finan¬ 
cial assistance which is constantly being 
denied it by the so-called normal chan¬ 
nels of borrowing in time of stress. 

My Republican colleagues are con¬ 
stantly taking credit for the formulation 
and creation of the RFC. And yet. as I 
stated previously, there is hardly a single 
instance of a loan being made while 
under Republican control to small busi¬ 
ness. As I stated before, as soon as the 
Corporation was created, it was used by 
the Republican President of RFC., 
Charles G. Dawes, to take care of his ow’n 
institution to the tune of millions, and 
the record is very clear that that orig¬ 
inal loan has not, to this date, been fully 
liquidated. There is still a balance due 
of over $9,000,000. 

What was the role played by this im¬ 
portant agency during World War n? 
During this period the RFC built and 
leased more than 2,000 plants and other 
facilities to aid in the war effort. No 
word of complaint was raised by the op¬ 
position over its activities when the very 
life of this Nation was at stake. Among 
the plants constructed were those for the 
development and production of synthetic 
rubber, which today has made us almost 
completely nondependent upon the 
Asian sources of crude rubber. This 
great feat could never have been accom¬ 
plished if we had depended upon private 
industry to finance the job. It provided 
funds for the Texas tin smelter, the 
only tin smelter in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. for which we recently authorized 
additional help during the present emer¬ 
gency. The RFC provided funds for the 
creation of 62 flying schools and 150 
other facilities direly needed to win the 
war. It had a very vital part in the 
ultimate victory that was ours during the 
years. 

In my original bill, it is true, I recom¬ 
mended the appointment of five out¬ 
standing Americans as directors of the 
lending agency propo.sed. They were 
Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo, Mr. Calvin 
Coolldge, Mr. Alfred Smith, Mr. Eugene 
Stevens, of the Federal Reserve system 
in Chicago, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but in view of conditions today 
I have favored the President’s proposal 
for a single director. Under Mr. Sym¬ 
ington. whom President Truman has just 
named to direct the Corporation, I feel 
confident the business of the RPC will be 
conducted efficiently and well, and that 
small business will be given every con¬ 
sideration, thus carrying out the origi¬ 
nal intent of this legislation. 

Let me call your attention to this final 
set of figures to show how well this 
agency has performed its work. The 
RFU has paid into the Treasury of the 
United States in the form of interest on 
the money borrowed, about $396,000,000. 
In addition, the Corporation has earned 
a net profit of more than $600,000,000. 


It has paid to the Treasury, also, $327, 
000,000 as dividends on the corporation’s 
stock, owned by the United States and 
held by it. The original stock was $500,- 
000,000, and it has retired $400,000,000 at 
par. leaving a capital stock today of 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is my candid 
orinion there are very few Members who 
have not been asked to intercede for 
some small-business institution in his 
district or State, as I stated earlier. I 
know I have done so. I Interceded on be¬ 
half of the city of Chicago Board of 
Education in the ?930’s when the banks 
refused to come to the assistance of this 
great city, notwithstanding its school 
teachers had not been paid for 2 years. 
The Board, under Mr. Jones' direction, 
refused this loan. I found it necessary to 
secure the enactment of special legisla¬ 
tion authorizing the Board to make the 
loan, and I am pleased to state this loan 
was not only repaid in full, but the RPC 
made a profit of $225,000 thereon. 

I also aided three small-business firms 
In Chicago in procuring loans and in 
every instance the loans were fully re¬ 
paid with interest. Though I, myself, 
have found fault with the delays on ap¬ 
plications for small loans, and the red 
tape and time consumed before final 
action has resulted, I have every con¬ 
fidence in the outstanding administra¬ 
tive ability of Mr. Rymington and his de¬ 
sire to expedite procedures in the organi¬ 
zation to the satisfaction of small busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, when real facts are laid 
before the American people and the 
Congress, they dispel the unwarranted 
political criticisms launched against this 
important Government agency in par¬ 
ticular, and this administration in 
general. 


The President and the General 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WKST VlttClNlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, ApriJ 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the syndi¬ 
cated column of Thomas Stokes which 
appeared in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of April 13,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington. —We’ve had letter-writing 
generals before. 

There was Gen. Winfield Scott, who wrote 
embittered letters about President Polk. 
*‘01d FUvS.s and Feathers,” with his plumed 
hat and gorgeous sashes, was unsuccessfully 
running for President while he was suc¬ 
cessfully running the Mexican War. 

There was Gen. George B. McClellan, who 
wrote embittered personal letters about 
President Lincoln, but privately to his wife. 
He was running unsuccesslully for President 
W’hile unsuccessfully running a war. 
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0«n. Douglas MacArthur matches the 
other two In the overweening ego that seems 
to go with some military temperaments. 
He la beginning to approach them, too. In 
magisterial epistolary trafflc, which appears 
the Inevitable and necessary outlet for such 
temperaments. He is a successful general, 
admittedly so, ambitious also for something 
or other, vindication or martyrdom, though 
obviously not for the Presidency. That was 
tried once—In 1948. Now the general Is too 
old. 

But we have a new factor In this modern 
replica of past history that has been generally 
overlooked. 

Why has nobody gone back of General 
MacArthur and Inquired into the propriety 
of the inspiration for his latest epistle? 

Reference is to the letter from Represent¬ 
ative Joseph W. Mabtin, of Massachusetts, to 
General MacArthur. Joe Martin Is leader of 
the Republican Party in the House, and high 
In Its councils generally. He is a former 
Speaker of the House. It would seem that, 
as a civilian officer of our Government, he 
would look to the civilian head of our Gov¬ 
ernment, the President of the United 
States—whoever he might be or of whatever 
political party—who also is Commander In 
Chief of our Armed Forces and commander 
In chief also of General MacArthur. 

This is a free country—but there arc cer¬ 
tain proprieties. 

Why Is Joe Martin writing letters to a 
general in the field under orders? 

The answer appears obvious. His letter 
was the overt act, at long last, to signify 
something that has been going on around 
here a long time. That Is that an element 
of the Republican Party is using General 
MacArthur to strike at the President of the 
United States. That mixes politics Into 
management of our foreign policy at a criti¬ 
cal time and at what would seem a danger¬ 
ous risk to our national interests. 

It Iceds the general’s ego—and so he 
acquiesces with that political naivete which 
is often also the attribute of military men. 
The general also is being used by those In 
the Republican Party who are Jealous of 
General Eisenhower as a possible political 
figure. 

When you analyze the MacArthur disci¬ 
ples In the Republican Paity you encounter 
a strange psychosis. It might be called 
Jlngo-lsolatlonlsm. It withdraws now, as 
before the last war. from sound and log¬ 
ical policies designed to buttress ourselves 
around the world against encroachment of 
friends and allies, and yet goes off in a weird 
and dizzy dream of a crusade against the 
whole continent of Asia. There Is a sort of 
Ghengis Khan atmosphere about It, with 
panoplied legions, pipes and timbrels, 
streaming off under the flaming banner of 
General MacArthur, a veritable American 
Mikado, and with a coleader In the exiled 
Chinese generalissimo, Chlang Kai-shek, who 
has been rejected by his own people. 

Of course, ohere would be no panoplied 
legions riding brightly accoutered steeds and 
currying spears and long swords, but Amer¬ 
ican doughboys, trudging right into the 
third world war. Military men generally— 
except General MacArthur—see It as impos¬ 
sible and tragic. 

And here at home, while this dream Is ' 
being nurtured, those who conjure it up 
are opposing solid and substantial moves to 
make ourselves strong, including universal 
military training, and are alienating our 
allies of the western world who, after all, 
must be our chief reliance. 

Against UMT they raise the argument that 
It would give too much power to the mili¬ 
tary. Yet they are building up a glamor¬ 
ous military figure to the size whore today 
he boldly challenges the civilian head of 
our Cioveniment, the President of the United 
States. 


It gets down to as simple an Issue as 
that—a dangerous blow at our traditional 
civilian control. 

At an appropriate time. President Polk 
summarily removed “Old Fuss and Feath¬ 
ers*’ Scott. President Lincoln was very pa¬ 
tient with General McClellan, who looked 
good on paper but couldn’t win battles, but 
eventually supplanted him. 

President Truman has been most patient 
with General MacArthur. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WIfc,CON.'IN 

IN 'THE SENATE OP THE UNI-TED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. PresiJpnt, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix ot the Record a letter 
which I received today from Mr. Joe 
Kornfedder, formerly known as Joe Zach. 
He was a member of the Communist 
Politburo for a considerable number of 
years, was a very close friend of Joe 
Stalin, repeatedly attended the schools 
of sabotage and espionage in Moscow, 
and finally broke with the Communist 
Party in the middle or late thirties. The 
letter Ls one which I recommend to every 
Member of the Senate as “must*' read¬ 
ing. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

April 13, 19’il. 

Dear Joe: So the thing has finally hap¬ 
pened. MacArthur is out. It Is a wonder 
that our system, which has produced so 
many things ^or the good of man, can stand 
the corruption, greed, egotism, hypocrisy, 
and Ineptitude to which we are now sub¬ 
jected. I sometimes wonder If even Stalin’s 
sick totalitarianism may not get the best 
of us while we are the victims of such lead¬ 
ership. Thl.s latest action of Truman is 
right out of the Pendergast bag of tricks. 
But it may play the role ol the lance that 
pricked the boll and Its long accumulated 
pus; and who knows. It may In the long run 
be all to the good. 

The spectacle of removing a general of 
MncArthur’s stature as one would kick out 
a bum has really aroused the country. 'Pru- 
man certainly had the worst possible timing 
for this action. If he had done it while we 
were being driven back In Korea it would 
not have had the same effect. But to re¬ 
move a general In this fashion who, after 
taking over an Impossible military situation 
turned deleat Into victory twice—that Is 
something which an over-patient public 
could be aroused about. 

MacArthur, who with Inadequate forces 
first defeated Stalin’s North Koreans and 
then the highly over-rated Chinese Commu¬ 
nist armies, knew all along and has proved 
what we long suspected—that Stalin’s em¬ 
pire Is not what It Is cracked up to be by 
our appeasers. I wonder sometimes whether 
the Acheson-Truman-Marshall axis did not 
throw the Korean situation deliberately Into 
his lap in order to discredit him, and now 
that he has pulled a victory out of it. are 
removing him In order to stop him In his 
tracks—or do I give them credit for too much 
intelligence in that? 
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It Is remarkable with what crudeness they 
did the Job. Even a third-rate politician 
could have done it better. To treat MacAr¬ 
thur like a dog Is. amongst other things, the 
thing that John Q. Citizen resents. They 
talk about Insubordination 1 They who have 
sabotaged congressional decisions for years, 
bypaseed Cong^'ess in a hundred ways, made 
a mockery out of law when the law did not 
suit their purposes, and honored tlie law 
only vhen it served their ends. Only the 
Costellos could have made an impudence of 
that sort. 

I don’t have to tell you how this '"abal 
sickened loyal and true Americans out of 
office or shoved them to the sidelines for 
years, both in the civil and military branches 
of government. You know a lot more than 
I do how they enthroned Incompetent mum¬ 
mies like Marshall end Machiavellian Ras¬ 
putins like Acheson, not to speak of the man 
in the V/hlte House who Icurned his W'ays 
wlUr the Penderga.st moh and brought the 
lessons he learned there Into the presidency. 
How much lower can one siuk';* 

Had It not been for a MacArthur, there 
would now be a Kremlin stooge promoted, 
Tito fashion, in charge of Japan. And that 
is quite a story, the particulars of which you 
know. In that case, the Kremlin would have 
not only China but Japan as w’ell, and with 
that there would bo Indeed peace in Asia— 
Stalin’s peace. 

I hope all these facts and many more will 
come out as a result of the latest adventure 
of the Acheson-Truman-Marshall axis. It is 
to the everlasting credit of General Mac¬ 
Arthur that he resisted them all these years. 
Instead of fading out of the picture as others 
were made to do and os they tried to make 
him do thus forcing them to show their 
hand at the worst possible moment. 

As to iTuman’s speech, that Is for the 
kindergarten. The assumption that Stalin’s 
l>ollcy is determined by pantomime gestures 
of peace on the part of those he Is making 
var against or is preparing to attack, is senile 
and ridiculous beyond words. Just the con¬ 
trary is true: if Stalin is ready lor world war, 
then his appetite for such a war will be 
whetted by Truman’s action. Tliose who 
speak out of weakness only invite attack 
when they deal with gangsters such at Stalin. 
Is it not curious how Acheson and Truman 
can coo like doves for peace when they ad- 
dre.ss themselves to Stalin, and strike like a 
lion against those who are Stalin’s uncom¬ 
promising enemies? All that the Acheson- 
Truman-Marshall axis has done In this case 
by removing a redoubtable and able enemy 
of Stalin's, sending this country into a spin. 
Is to whet Stalin’s appetite for aggression. 
Oh, yes. Truman has done another thing; 
he has mobilized a maximum of opposition 
against himself, and that may in tne long 
run bring about the sort of unity this coun¬ 
try has been In need of for a long time, and 
hence be the only good result of Truman’s 
treacherous and Inordinate action. 

With my very best wishes. 

Job. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday. April 17), 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. PrCwSident, In view of 
the soundness of the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in a letter I have received from 
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Mr. Clarence Robison, of Shawnee. 
Okla., I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Shawnee, Okla., April 11, 1951. 
Hon. Robert S. Kerr. 

United States Senate. 

Hon. Mike Monronf.y, 

United States Senate. 

Hon. Tom Steed, 

House of Representatives 
of the United States, 

Washington. D. C. 

Gentlemen: The bravest and best thing 
President Truman has done during his term 
of office has been to remove a field officer 
who refused to ^'>llow the directions of his 
superiors. Tliis Government in truth “can¬ 
not long endure” If such conduct should be 
tolerated. 

MacArthur should not bo permitted to 
come before Congress to attack his superior 
officers. Unless, of course, Impeachment is 
first ordered by the Congress. 

If we are not to be the laughingstock of 
the nations and of history, in this stern 
period of our history, we must act like men, 
and not like spoiled brats, and insubordina¬ 
tion should be stamped out. The highest 
place Is the proper place to start. 

I trust that MacArthur shall be taken as 
another man in this case, and his treatment 
should be as any other officer who refuses 
to obey orders. As I understand it, he is 
now at liberty to take the stump on his own. 
If he wants to, which Is the proper place for 
him to air his views. 

Tlie President may be guilty of a lot of 
foolish things, but thi.s act is not one of 
them. The very stability of our Nation is 
at stake here. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Clarence Robison, 

Attorney at Law 


Massachusetts House Lauds Henry Gillen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives on the passing of one of 
the greatest newspapermen in the United 
States. The late Henry Gillen not only 
was editor of a large metropolitan paper 
but he was active in the civic, fraternal, 
and community life of greater Boston. 

He w^as known the world over for the 
enlightening and interesting poems that 
he wrote for his readers, and the gen¬ 
eral public: 

House Lauds Henry Gillen—Resoi.ution in 
Honor of Late Editor Passed 

The house of representatives unanimously 
passed a resolution today in tribute to Henry 
Gillen, Boston Post executive, who died Fri¬ 
day. It was introduced by Representative 
Bernard M. Lally, of Dorchester. It was en¬ 
acted as follows: 

“Whereas Kenry Gillen, editor of the Bos¬ 
ton Post, has passed away; and 


“Whereas his death cut short a brilliant 
newspaper career which he began while a 
student at college and continued until such 
time as he became the chief editorial writer; 
and 

“Whereas he will be missed as not only a 
true and loyal friend by his intimates but by 
the hundreds who read hla lovely verse and 
enjoyed his keen good sense and literary com¬ 
petency: Therefore be it 

••Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives hereby expresses its pro¬ 
found regret and deep sorrow on the passing 
of one of the Commonwealth’s great citizens; 
and be it further 

••Resolved, That the clerk of the house 
cause a copy of these resolutions to be for¬ 
warded to the family of the late Henry Gillen 
and the Boston Post.” 


Labor’s Role in International Affairs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

of new YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri¬ 
can labor is playing a great and signifi¬ 
cant role today in the struggle against 
communism and is making important 
contributions in helping to promote our 
foreign-policy aims. As a result of this 
development, the Labor Department’s 
Office of International Labor Affairs, in 
cooperation with the American labor 
movement, is performing a laudatory 
task in strengthening the forces of de¬ 
mocracy abroad. 

This phase of the Labor Department’s 
work is under the guidance of my very 
good friend, the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Philip M. Kaiser. I am particu¬ 
larly proud of Mr. Kaiser’s record of ac¬ 
complishments becau.se he is a native of 
Brooklyn, where he was born 37 years 
ago. He is a Government career man, 
having ri.sen through the ranks of Gov¬ 
ernment service, where he began as an 
economist with the Federal Reserve 
System in 1939. In 1946 he moved over 
to the Department of Labor, where he 
became director of the Office of Inter¬ 
national Labor Affairs and last year was 
named Assistant Secretary. He is the 
American representative on the govern¬ 
ing body of the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization and twice headed the United 
States delegation to the ILO annual 
conferences. 

A very timely and informative article 
by Mr. Kaiser on labor and foreign af¬ 
fairs appears in the April 1951 issue of 
the American Pederationist, the official 
monthly publication of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is as follows: 

Labor and Foreign Affairs 
(By Philip KaLser) 

The American labor movement was among 
the first to appreciate the nature of the 
Communist menace. As early as its 1920 
convention, the American Federation of La¬ 
bor, concerned about the triumph of com¬ 
munism in Russia, adopted the following 
resolution: 

••Resolved, Hiat the American Federation 
of Labor Is not Justified In taking any action 
which could be construed as an assistance 


to or approval of the Soviet Government of 
Russia as long as that government Is based 
upon authority which has not been vested In 
It by a popular representative national 
assemblage of the Russian people; or so 
long as it endeavors to create revolutionists 
in the well-establlBhed, civilized nations of 
the world; or so long as it advocates and ap¬ 
plies the militarization of labor and prevents 
the organizing and functioning of trade 
unions and the maintenance of a free press 
and free public assemblage.” 

Aware of the threat of communism, the 
American Federation of Labor has done 
something about 1+, freely and voluntarily. 
American labor, by its own direct efforts 
and by Its support of a constructive Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy, undertook to defeat 
Communist aggression with the weapons of 
freedom and prosperity. 

American unions have given moral and 
material support to their fellow workers 
struggling to stave off the Communist virus 
in other lands. They have sent abroad many 
of their ablest leaders to carry high the torch 
of free trade unionism and all that free 
labor Implies for the democratic process. 

Trade unionists have been lent to the 
Government to represent the American peo¬ 
ple in the foreign service as labor attaches 
and in the Marshall plan agency. On its 
own. American labor has stationed some of 
its officers in Europe aihl Asia to deliver the 
message of American labor directly to for¬ 
eign workers. Historians ol the future will, I 
am sure, pay full credit to American labor 
for its achievement in giving the democratic 
ideal meaning and life for the workers of 
other countries. 

As President Truman said recently; 

“The story of free American labor, told by 
American trade-unionists, is a better weapon 
against Communist propaganda among 
workers in other countries than .my number 
of speeches by Government officials.” 

The American labor movement has done 
its magnificent Job abroad on its own, free 
from the dictates of Government. This is 
part of the great American story. Responsi¬ 
ble American citizens, acting through organ¬ 
izations of their own choosing, have seen fit 
voluntarily to give a major part of their 
resources and efforts to strengthening free¬ 
dom in other countries. 

It Is Important for every citizen, and espe¬ 
cially lor American labor, to understand how 
our own Government—responsive to the will 
of the people—Is organized to conduct a 
democratic foreign policy in the pre.scnt 
world crisis. Our foreign policy today, both 
in its lormulation and in its conduct, takes 
account of the vital labor factor. 

I have been in the Department of Labor 
since 1946, first as director ol the O.ffice of 
International Labor Affairs and iu)W as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Labor. During this 
period the International activities of the 
Department of Labor have developed into 
an increasingly effective operation. 

This is the result of a greater awareness 
that, in a representative government, labor 
must be an integral part of what we call 
foreign affairs. It is a result also of our 
awareness that democracy can survive only 
if the Communist challenge to free trade- 
unionism is defeated. A challenge to free 
trade-unionism is. at the same time, a chal¬ 
lenge to the democratic process. 

Two years ago the Hoover Commission 
made an intensive survey of the organiza¬ 
tion of our Government. In the course of 
its study of foreign affairs, the Commission 
made findings which are of great significance 
to every American citizen. Our foreign pol¬ 
icy, the Commission noted, is positive and 
anti-isolationist. The United States has em¬ 
barked upon affirmative programs—full and 
responsible participation in the United Na¬ 
tions. the Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, military assistance, point 4—designed 
to sliengthen in Irecdom-loving nations tha 
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economic and security foundations upon 
which democracy must build. 

A second major conclusion of the Hoover 
Commission was that it is no longer possible 
to separate domestic policy from foreign 
policy. The two are Inseparable. Our do¬ 
mestic agricultural policies, for example, have 
their effect upon the prices of agricultural 
products in other countries. Similarly, prod¬ 
ucts made abroad by cheap labor are a threat 
to our own labor standards. 

From these two basic concepts—our posi¬ 
tive foreign policy and the indivisibility of 
our foreign and domestic policies—the Hoo¬ 
ver Commission formulated its rccom'- 
mendatlons on how our Government should 
conduct its foreign affairs. The Department 
of State, the Commission said, is the Presi¬ 
dent’s arm for foreign policy, assisting him 
in formulating that policy and in carrying It 
out. But the Commission pointed out that 
the Department of State cannot do this job 
by itself. It must rely on other agencies of 
the Government to assist it both in develop¬ 
ing and in carrying out our foreign policy. 

Thus, where labor is concerned, the De¬ 
partment of State looks to the Department of 
Labor for advice and assistance. In the 
same way, the Department of State looks to 
the Department of Agriculture in the agri¬ 
cultural field, the Treasury Department in the 
financial field, the Department of Commerce 
In the commercial field, and so forth. 

That is why the Department of Labor par¬ 
ticipates in foreign affairs. It is Important. 
I think, for the American labor movement to 
know what the Labor Department, under 
the able leadership of Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin, has been and is doing in the interna¬ 
tional field. 

Since 1946 the Secretary of Labor has had 
a Trade Union Advisory Committee on Inter¬ 
national Affairs. George Meany, Matthew 
Woll, David Dubinsky, and George P, De¬ 
laney represent the American Federation of 
Labor. They arc joined at the conference 
table by four representatives of the CIO and 
two from the railroad brotherhoods. 

The advisory committee has met periodi¬ 
cally with the Secretary and other key offi¬ 
cials of the Department of Labor to dlscucs 
what the American labor movement thinks 
on the whole range of American foreign 
affairs. 

Naturally, the primary emphasis Is on the 
labor aspects of foreign policy, but by Its 
very nature that covers pretty much the 
whole field. For who cun limit the scope of 
labor’s interests? Labor is us Interested in 
our policy toward Korea or Soviet Russia as 
It is in tariffs, internationalization of the 
Ruhr, or International labor standards. 

In the Foreign Service Act of 1946, Con¬ 
gress established the philosophy of a unified 
Foreign Service broadly representative of the 
interests of all the American people. The 
act created SkBoard of the Foreign Service, to 
“make recommendations to the Secretary 
(oi State J concerning the functions of the 
Service, the policies and procedvires to govern 
the selection, assignment, rating and pro¬ 
motion of Foreign Service officers, and the 
policies and procedures to govern the ad¬ 
ministration and personnel management of 
the Service. 

Congress specified that the Board be com¬ 
posed of representatives of the Departments 
of State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
In other words, Congress, through the 
Foreign Service Act of 194G, gave recognition 
to the principle that American labor has as 
large a stake in our total Foreign Service 
enterprise as docs American business or agri¬ 
culture. 

In addition to advising the Secretary of 
State on the over-all operation of the For¬ 
eign Service, the Department of Labor is 
especially concerned with the labor attach^ 
program. The first labor attach^ was ap¬ 
pointed in 1943. The number has increased 
to 31 full-time labor attaches and 18 half¬ 


time labor reporting officers, stationed in 46 
key spots over the globe. 

Their Job is to report to Washington cur¬ 
rent labor developments In their areas. 
These are vital data in the formulation of 
foreign policies and programs. The labor 
attaches also inform foreign peoples about 
American labor affairs and the role of free 
trade-unions In our democratic society. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
State, the Department of Labor, through the 
Office of International Labor Affairs, is ro- 
sponsiblo for recruiting labor attaches and 
for working out their assignments abroad. 
A number of our ablest labor attaches have 
come from the ranks of organized labor. 
These men are making a great contribution 
to the Foreign Service because they combine 
an Intimate knowledge of American labor 
affairs with a facility for establishing a mu¬ 
tual understanding with foreign trade 
unionists. 

I believe the day will soon come when we 
will have trade unionists serving as Amer¬ 
ican ambassadors to foreign countries. Even 
now there are former trade unionists among 
the chiefs of mission of the Marshall plan 
agency. 

Readers of the American Federatlonlst are 
familiar with the work of the International 
Labor Organization. One of its great found¬ 
ers was Samuel Gompers. The ILO Is unique 
among International organizations because 
it is composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and workers as well as of govern¬ 
ments. 

George P. Delaney, international repre¬ 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, represents the workers of the United 
Slates In this important specialized agency 
of the United Nations. Charles P, McCor¬ 
mick, president of McCormick and Co., Bal¬ 
timore, has been elected by the employers 
of the United States to represent them at 
the ILO. I am the United States Govern¬ 
ment representative on the governing body 
of the ILO and have been privileged to head 
the United States delegations to the last two 
annual ILO conferences. 

Under the over-all foreign policy guidance 
of the Department of State, the Department 
of Labor has primary responsibility for 
United States activities connected with the 
ILO. The objective of the ILO Is to strength¬ 
en the foundations of pence by improving 
the social and ecemomte conditions of work¬ 
ers throughout the world. The ILO is dedi¬ 
cated to the propositions that “poverty any¬ 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere.” that “labor is not a commod¬ 
ity” and that "freedom of association is 
essential to sustained progress.” 

Through the adoption of international 
standards relating to decent labor conditions 
and through operating progrBm.s, the ILO 
seeks to Improve the economic and social 
conditions upon which communism and to¬ 
talitarianism can breed. It has recently cre¬ 
ated a commission to investigate violations 
of freedom of assoclntlon. It seeks to raise 
the standards of workers everywhere so that 
our products will not have to compete on 
world markets with products of other coun¬ 
tries produced by sweatshop labor. To tho 
extent that the ILO is successful in this 
work, our own labor standards here in Amer¬ 
ica are protected. 

The ILO is not the only international or¬ 
ganization which deals with labor matters. 
The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has formulated policies on 
such matters as freedom of association, 
forced labor, full employment, slavery, mi¬ 
gration, equal pay for equal work, the Cove¬ 
nant of Human Rights, and technical assist¬ 
ance. These issues, among others, are of 
real concern to labor, and the Department 
of Labor has participated in drafting Instruc¬ 
tions for United States delegates to tho 
United Nations. 
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Officials of the Department of Labor have 
also served as advisers to the United States 
delegates at meetings of various United Na¬ 
tions bodies. In addition, representatives of 
the American labor movement have them¬ 
selves served as members of the United 
States delegations to UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational. Social, and Cultural 
Organization. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
is a cornerstone of our country’s lorelgn 
economic policy. This program is designed 
to provide both national and International 
economic Ktablllty and progress through the 
promotion of International trade. The Pres¬ 
ident is authorized to negotiate agreements 
with foreign nations with a view to reduc¬ 
ing American tariff rates, within certain 
limits established by law. In return for recip¬ 
rocal tariff reductions by otlier countries. 
The President, of course, takes no action 
which would threaten injury to American 
industry or to American labor standards and 
employment. 

The Department of Labor, because of the 
effects which tariff actions may have on such 
matters as the employment and purchasing 
power of the Individual worker, participates 
fully in all stages of tho Government’s work 
connected with the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. One of oiir Important activities is to 
make sure that all International unions know 
on which commodities the United States in¬ 
tends to negotiate, so that the unions af¬ 
fected may present their views in the public 
hearings which are held before the Govern¬ 
ment determines whether or not It will offer 
tariff concessions on specific Items. Another 
activity Is the study of the effects on foreign 
labor of possible United States tariff reduc¬ 
tions, in order to maximize the benefits of 
free international trade to workers abroad 
while at the same time protecting our own. 

In all of our international activities, 
through dally contact with officials of the 
State Department and other agencies, we 
strive to see to it that the labor aspects 
of American foreign policy are given appro¬ 
priate consideration in both the develop¬ 
ment and the conduct of our total foreign 
policy. 

The Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, has been 
conducting exchange programs designed to 
Btrengtben democratic forces in other coiin- 
tiie.s on a level where it counts. Two of these 
are providing technical asbistanco to other 
governments and arranging for lorelgn labor 
leaders and officials to observe conditions in 
the United States. 

Under the first we have given training In 
the United States to officials of foreign Min¬ 
istries of Labor in such fields as labor law 
administration, industrial safety, labor sta¬ 
tistics, women’s employment, manpower 
training and employment service organiza¬ 
tion. We have also sent out consultants in 
these fields. 

By helping other countries to strengthen 
their government labor services, we are help¬ 
ing to improve the lot of the individual 
worker. Recently, for example, two officials 
of the United States Department of Labor 
participated In the Bell mission, which Pres¬ 
ident Truman sent at the request of Presi¬ 
dent Quirlno to survey conditions in the 
Philippines, The mission made several basic 
recommendations to raise the standards of 
the Philippine worker. We are now working 
to put these recommendations into effect. 

The program of observation in the United 
States for foreign labor leaders is one with 
which the American Federation of Labor Is 
familiar. We have looked to American labor 
to carry out a major share of the task and 
labor has responded magnificently. This 
program brings carefully selected foreign la¬ 
bor leaders to the United States to see for 
themselves what America is like, how our 
unions operate, how our people live and the 
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general role of labor in the American com¬ 
munity. The American Federation of Labor, 
on its own, haa carried on similar programs. 

In many respects these exchange programs 
are the meat of foreign relations. There is 
no more effective way to expose the lies and 
distortions which Communists and totali¬ 
tarian propaganda have been spreading 
about America than to have foreign labor 
loaders see for themselves the truth about 
our Nation. Only In this way can they know 
what we are really doing. Only in this way 
can they come to understand our great dem¬ 
ocratic heritage. 

One of these visitors, when he returned to 
his native land, made many speeches. Each 
time he started off by saying: 

“What I am going to tell you about Amer¬ 
ica is not what I was told to say by some 
Government ottlclal because I couldn’t hear. 
I don’t speak the language. What I am go¬ 
ing to tell you I saw with my own eyes and 
I know it is true.” 

He then went on to describe labor's role 
In American democracy, contrasting the lies 
the Communists had been spreading with 
the facts he had himself seen in America. 

This is an outline of what the Department 
of Labor is doing internatloually. Our aim 
is to help strengthen democracy abroad and 
at home. This Is our road to peace. 

In the grave crisis that besets the world, 
totalitarian forces are seeking to extend their 
power. W'e have learned from bitter expe¬ 
rience that the only language totalltarians 
understand is the language of strength. Our 
hope for checking the aggression of Com¬ 
munist imperialism lies in creating situa¬ 
tions of strength—where people are united 
behind a representative government and de¬ 
termined to maintain their independence; 
where people can count on strong support 
from other free countries and from the 
United Nations; where people can hope to 
win a better life by their own efforts. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the Berlin airlift, the mutual-defcnse-as- 
sistance pact, point 4 and technical coopera¬ 
tion, and our firm stand in Korea—all these 
are designed to create situations of strength. 

The Department of Labor and the Ameri¬ 
can labor movement have b'.’th made slgnlfl- 
cant contributions to this basic aim of 
American foreign power. 


The American Constitution in a Modern 
World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio annually spon¬ 
sors an essay contest to make us more 
conscious of the American way of life 
and the freedom that we enjoy under 
our form of government. 

I am proud that one of the winners is 
from the Thirteenth District, and I am 
including the following essay of James 
Greenawalt. of Vermilion, Ohio: 

The American Constitution in a Modern 
World 

(By James Greenawalt, Vermilion, Ohio) 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the unique contribution of America to 
nation building. Its framers showed the 
world that independent States could, through 
peaceful agreement, form a Federal Union 
In which powers of general concern were 


vested in the Union, while authority in local 
matters was retained by the States. 

The foresight and wisdom of the framers 
of the Constitution still amazes us. This 
Instrument, created by these comparatively 
young men in the midst of a great crisis 
over 160 years ago, has served our Nation 
long and well. It truly fits the spirit of the 
people living under it. 

A free people forming themselves into a 
nation will always have to set down the gen¬ 
eral principles and rules for a new govern¬ 
ment. Such a written constitution Is not 
Incapable of growth and adaption. Our 
own is not a dead contract which must be 
interpreted exactly as the parties who en¬ 
tered into it understood it. Rather, it is a 
living agreement which develops with time 
and adapts itself to economic and social 
changes brought about by our greatly in¬ 
creased population, industrialization, new 
means ol transportation and communication. 

The elastic clause of the Constitution, 
which gives Congress the power to legislate 
on all matters "necessary and proper lor 
carrying into execution” tiie enumerated 
powers, makes It flexible to the spirit of the 
people governed by it and to those who 
administer it. Ever since the Constitution 
W'as framed, it has been undergoing clari¬ 
fication and interpretation. 

The Constitution has grown through the 
years. There have been only 21 formal 
amendments, the first 12 being added shortly 
alter its framing. An unwritten Constitu¬ 
tion has developed through legislation, court 
decisions, party practices and customs, that 
is just as strong as the written one in many 
cases. For example, good legislation estab¬ 
lishing Federal courts, administrative depart¬ 
ments, boards, and commissions has sup¬ 
plemented the Constitution. The great 
body of our American law is not in the 
written Constitution but is to be found 
in the decision of our courts. The Su¬ 
preme Court has assumed the power to 
invalidate acts of Congress which are in its 
opinion contrary to the Constitution. Party 
practices have been responsible for the es¬ 
tablishment of the President’s Cabinet, lor 
the conversion of the electoral college into 
a party agency, and of the determining by 
caucuses of procedures and policies of the 
House of Representatives, customs in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of the Constitution have 
also played their part. 

Thus we see that our Constitution has sur¬ 
vived the changing times. It has built 
America into a strong, free nation. It has 
given us the highest standard of living for 
the average person found anywhere in the 
world. It has made us a peace-loving Nation 
willing to aid other countries In maintaining 
world peace. It has proved itself to be ade¬ 
quate for past and present needs and It will 
be able to adapt itself to the future problems 
and needs of this modern world. 

The MacArthur Question—Personalities 
or Principles 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
now, and have for many years been, an 
ardent admirer of the military genius 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Through 
the ages he will undoubtedly rank with 
the great military commanders of all 
time. 


I think it is altogether fitting that he 
receive of his country a hero’s welcome. 
I am looking forward to hearing his 
address to Congress tomorrow. He is cer¬ 
tainly qualified to speak on far-eastern 
affairs, and I am hopeful that his mes¬ 
sage will be helpful to us in formulating 
a foreign policy that will be in the best 
interests of the United States, and that 
will be helpful in somehow finding a for¬ 
mula that will restore peace to the world. 

I personally feel that the issues with 
W’hich we are confronted are much bigger 
than that of any personality. I do not 
believe that we should attempt to make 
policy decisions upon any basis other 
than that of fact and principle. Our 
foreign policy, our military policy, civil¬ 
ian control of the Government, military 
discipline all appear to be elements of 
the big question. I hope that it can be 
resolved on the basis of principle, not 
prejudice, not personality, not politics. 
Our 60,000 Korean casualties call on all 
of us to chart a correct course, to find a 
sound solution. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
article by Alyce Billings Walker from the 
Friday, April 13, issue of the Birmingham 
News: 

It Seems to Me Our Main Problem Remains 
Democracy 

(By Alyce Billings Walker) 

“My country, right or wrong.” 

So, I'm going to keep my mouth shut, and 
pray the good Lord to get us out of the mess 
that engulfs us. 

That, it seems to me, Is the best I can do 
as a citizen. I’ll not be a part of the clamor¬ 
ing, hysterical mob behaving Just ns our ene¬ 
mies would have us do. I’ll not take my 
stand for Truman or for MacArthur, but for 
the United States of America and democracy 
as it was conceived by people who placed 
country before self, 

I’ve read and listened to every scrap of 
Information I could in the la.st 48 hours. 
My first impulse, too, was to sit in judgment 
on one or the other of the two men w'ho 
have now upset the whole world. I made a 
list of the merits and demerits of both a-s 
recorded in the newspapers, over the radio, 
and from memory. It added up to the sim¬ 
ple lact that I’m neither a Truman or a 
MacArthur “fan,” but for each I have de¬ 
grees of respect and admiration. 

But, out ol all the listening, reading, eval¬ 
uating I have done, there evolved one iii- 
dispuLable lact: The President of the United 
States and tlie former commander in chief 
of the United Nations forces in Korea ax”e 
each guilty ol playing politics when the 
peace of the world was at stake. For that 
I cannot forgive them. 

Truman is no mental giant, as historians 
will record, MacArthur is no diplomat, us 
his well-known temperamental outbursts 
through the years testify. 

But Hurry Truman i.s President of the 
United State.s and, as such, was MacArtiiur’s 
Commander in Chief. 1 giant you, the laL- 
ter hue been strangely treated, and un¬ 
doubtedly for political reasons. But so long 
as he was wearing the uniform of the United 
States Army, he was obligated to beha\e as 
a soldier, not ns a leading man with the 
whole world as his stage. 

If he could not coiascientlously follow in¬ 
structions of his superiors, he could have re¬ 
signed his command. Reputed to be a strict 
disciplliiarluri, it seems st:aiigc that ho 
should have repeatedly been guilty of what 
amounted to insubordination. 

Time may prove MacArthur entirely right 
In his Judgment of how war in Asia should 
bo conducted—one does remember Billy Mit¬ 
chell. But I believe he w^oald have guaran- 
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teed his personal prestige and better pro¬ 
tected the Interests of hla country by re¬ 
signing on the grounds of maintaining his 
principles, than by forcing his discharge. 

At the moment, he is mart 3 rr in the eyes 
of vast numbers of admirers and with others 
who can see no right In anything Truman 
does. 

Frankly, I for one am not too interested 
in individual political martyrs at the 
moment. I'm only concerned about the 
thousands of young, unsung martyrs who are 
being sacrificed on war's altar trying to de¬ 
fend their imperiled country. 


Progress in Civil Rights 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

OF INOXANa 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. April 18. 1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker. H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, commends the Congress for its 
action in voting out the segregation 
amendment to the armed service or 
manpower bill which was before the 
House last week. 

His editorial follows: 

No Segregation in Uniform 

The House has taken the only honorable 
action possible by eliminating the segrega¬ 
tion clause from the draft bill. 

It was an indirect clause, but It was segre¬ 
gation. Just the same. It provided that 
draftees would have the right to ask assign¬ 
ment to units of their own race. 

No such provision was contained In the 
Senate bill. The House Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee Inserted it in the measure by a 21-12 
vote, on motion by Representative Winstead, 
(Democrat, Mississippi). It provided that 
Inducted men's preferences would “govern 
any future assignment * • • insofar as 

military necessity may permit." The privi¬ 
lege was to go only to draftees, not to volun¬ 
teers or rescrvlcts. 

The clause was a definite repudiation of 
President Truman’s Executive order calling 
for equality of opportunity and treatment in 
the armed services. It was 2 years ago that 
the order was issued, calling on the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense “to take steps to have the 
remaining Instances of discrimination • ♦ • 
eliminated as rapidly as possible." 

1‘he Armed Forces have made progress to¬ 
ward that goal. Nearly a year ago a Presi¬ 
dential committee reported that, “All Army 
Jobs are now open to Negroes. • • • All 

Army school courses are open to Negroes 
without restriction or quotas. • • All 

Jobs and ratings in the Navy general service 
now are open to all enlisted men without 
regard to race or color. • • • The Marine 

Corps has abolished its segregated Negro 
training units. * • All Air Force Jobs 

and schools are open to qualified personnel 
without racial restriction or quotas.” 

The Army now asserts it has complete in¬ 
tegration In training centers, though the 
color line remains in some combat units. As 
of last March 18, It reported 11.7 percent of 
Its enlisted personnel and 2.1 percent of its 
oflicers were Negroes. 

Although the Navy says it has "no special 
or unusual provisions" as regards race, only 
3 percent of its enlisted personnel are Ne¬ 
groes while :t has only 19 Negro officers. 
The Air Force has 5.6 percent Negroes in Its 
enlisted ranks and only 0.6 percent among 
officers. The Marine Corps asserts segrega¬ 
tion is gone but has no figures on Negro 


personnel "because we don’t make race dis¬ 
tinctions on service records." 

The Winstead amendment was an attempt 
to undo all this by an indirect attack. It 
represented the sort of thinking that can’t 
be accepted if we expect democracy to stand 
up in the conflict with communism. Its 
defeat in the House, duplicating the defeat 
of a similar move in the Senate a year ago, 
is heartening. 


Veterant’ Employment Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 5. 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing a letter written by Mr. Miles Ken¬ 
nedy, director of the legislative commis¬ 
sion of the American Legion; Mr. Francis 
M. Sullivan, legislative director of Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans; Mr. Omar B. 
Ketchum, director of legislation. Veter¬ 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; and Mr. Clarence G. Adamy, na¬ 
tional service director, American Vet¬ 
erans of World War II. The statement 
reads as follows: 

Hon. Overton Brooks, 

Member of Congress: 

We, the undersigned, representing the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans, and the American Veterans of World 
War II wish to strongly protest the report 
of the Department of Labor-Federal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations of the House of Representatives 
which recommends the reduction of the 
budget estimate for the Veterans' Employ¬ 
ment Service from $1,583,000 to $743,500. 
The committee expressed it.s belief that one 
Federal veterans’ representative and a elerk- 
stenographer for each State and Territory, 
together with a small headquarters staff, 
would be adequate. This action amounts to 
a cut of over 53 percent, and in money, an 
amount of $839,500. This constitutes a 
staggering and crippling blow to an already 
small but hard-working and sincere Govern¬ 
ment service agency. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service is man¬ 
dated by the people of this Nation and the 
Congress under provision of title IV of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to cooperate and aid the United 
States Employment Service and the State 
employment services to the end that veterans 
shall receive the maximum of job counseling 
and Job opportunity in the field of gainful 
employment. To reduce this splendid, com¬ 
pact, well-organized force of 176 professional 
field representatives together with the eight 
prolesslonal staff members located in Wash¬ 
ington to a shell of some 63 field represent¬ 
atives and a correspondingly smaller unit in 
headquarters would simply render the Vet¬ 
erans’ Employment Service incapable of per¬ 
forming the responsibilities and duties man¬ 
dated to them by law. 

Let us point out that there still remains a 
sizable future task to be accomplished in 
terms of employment of veterans currently 
being trained under programs sponsored by 
the Government. As of February 28, 1951, 
the Veterans' Administration cites 1,576,484 
veterans in educational and training pro¬ 
grams under provisions of Public Law 846. 
On this same date, there were 93,604 dis¬ 
abled veterans receiving vocational rehabili¬ 
tation. The majority of these trainees are 


potential manpower for defense Industry or 
activities contributing to the defense pro¬ 
gram. Tlie present conflict In Korea and the 
increased mobilization of our Armed Forces 
can only result In a substantial increase in 
the number of disabled veterans who will 
require Job-finding assistance. By late 1951 
and early 1962, the Veterans’ Employment 
Service will probably be faced with a situa¬ 
tion which will not differ basically from that 
of 1945 and 1946. Thousands of servicemen 
will be discharged from service with combat 
disabilities and additional thousands with 
injuries resulting from training and other 
accidents. It will be the responsibility of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service to facili¬ 
tate their return to civilian life by finding 
them suitable employment. 

Notwithstanding statistics which indicate 
that there are 62,000.000 people employed 
today and the labor market is tightening, 
the fact remains that there are many com¬ 
munities where employment is spotty. Many 
areas still have relatively high unemploy¬ 
ment, Opportunity to materially reduce un¬ 
employment in these areas appears to bo 
small because of geographical location, hous¬ 
ing shortage, and Inability ol large number 
of workers to migrate. The particular prob¬ 
lem ns wc representatives of the veterans’ 
organizations see It Is that the Veterans' Em¬ 
ployment Service can make a most significant 
contribution in using its special facilities to 
gain for the veteran advancement from 
mediocre Jobs to positions which will make 
full use of the skills he has acquired and the 
exncrience he has undergone In training. 

The task of rendering special services to 
veterans in the field of gainful employment 
remains great. Current operations of and 
deployment of personnel of the Veterans* 
Employment Service is servicing efficiently 
and valuably to the welfa'-e of our fighting 
men and women upon their discharge from 
service to their country. We believe that it 
Is absolutely essential that their ett'orts and 
continuing positive accomplishments be 
maintained. 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, and the American 
Veterans of World War n at their respec¬ 
tive 1950 conventions and encampments 
mandated full support to the maintenance 
ol the Veteiaus' Employment Service and Its 
operation of service to veterans in the field 
of gainful employment. Wc, therefore, the 
undersigned, respectfully request that action 
be taken which will result In the restoration 
of funds to the full amount as requested by 
the President m his budget for the fiscal year 
1952, $1,583,000. 

Mu.Es D. Kennedy, 

Director, Legislative Commission, 
the American Legion. 

Omar B, Ketchum, 

Director of Legislation, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Fr.ancis M. Sullivan. 
Legislative Director, Disabled Amcr- 
ica7i Vet Clans. 

Clarence G. Adamy, 
National Service Director, American 
Veterans of World War II. 


Appeasement or a Munich?—No 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENl ATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing some shrill talk about appease¬ 
ment or a Munich in the Far East. I 
have been shocked by these irresponsible 
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statements. We must debate the pres¬ 
ent crisis on the issues and not on emo¬ 
tion or partisan considerations. 

The critics of President Truman and 
the admiinstration are playing directly 
into the hands of the Communists with 
their rantings about appeasement. And, 
at the same time, they are aiding the 
propagandists of the Kremlin by their 
talk of war in the Orient. 

What do the American people want? 
They want peace and that is what our 
President is working for. We are dere¬ 
lict in our duty if we spread hysterical 
and false statements at this time. 

The President is working for peace and 
the free peoples of the world are behind 
him. Last June, when the Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea, our 
President made the decision to ask the 
United Nations to furnish the military 
force to stop the aggression. This was 
not appeasement. This was firm, reso¬ 
lute action. 

When the Chinese Communists came 
into the war in November and the out¬ 
look was dark, our President and the 
United Nations did not falter. They de¬ 
clared the Chinese Communists as ag¬ 
gressors. They poured in the men and 
machines to stop the aggressors. This 
was no Munich. This action was that of 
men with the will to fight for what they 
considered to be right. 

The Communists have wanted to take 
Formosa. Our President has protected 
that island with the Seventh Fleet. 
Appeasers would have long since given 
up Formosa. But, by the action of 
President Truman not one Communist 
has set foot on the island. 

There have been some in the United 
Nations who have wanted to give in to 
the Chinese Communists by allowing 
them into the UN and by giving them a 
voice in the Japanese Peace Treaty talks. 
In spite of the false propaganda by the 
critics of the President, our Nation has 
stood consistently against such a deal. 

In his speech to the Nation on last 
Wednesday, the President declared 
firmly for peace. He said in forceful 
terms : 

Wp are ready, at any time to negotiate for 
a restoration of peace in the area. But we 
will not engage In apppnscinent. We are 
only Interested In real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a set¬ 
tlement based on the following factors; 

1. The fighting must atop. 

2. Concrete steps must be taken to Insure 
that the fighting will not break out again. 

3. There must be an end to aggression. 

This, I say, is a real program for peace. 
Anyone who charges otherwise is guilty 
only of trying to avoid the truth, and of 
confusing the people. They are guilty 
of what the President calls political 
hokum and they have truthfully put 
their own personal aggrandizement 
above the good of their country. 

If the truth were known, they are 
more interested in getting us into a war 
than in trying to bring about a real 
peace. They should quit hiding behind 
their sham of misrepresentation and dis¬ 
tortion of the facts. 


The Mediterranean—Strategic Road to 
Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

EON. HSNRY J. UTHAM 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
set forth in the Record a very excellent 
article by William H. Hessler which ap¬ 
peared in the April 3, 1951, issue of the 
Reporter. 

I feel sure the Members will find this 
helpful to bring into proper focus many 
of the matters on which we will legislate. 
The article follows: 

The Mediterrane-an—Strategic Road to 
Russia 

(By William H. Hes.slor) 

For any nation that commands the sea 
and air, the Mediterranean Is the highroad 
to the Soviet heartland. To be sure, Korea 
and Western Europe arc getting the head¬ 
lines at the moment, and. for the tireless 
writers of science fiction, the new frontier of 
the Arctic is a theme of endless fascination. 
But our military planners are giving some 
hard thought to the Mediterranean. 

In February, American and British naval 
and air officers met in Malta to plan a strong¬ 
er. more Integrated deployment of their 
strength in the Mediterranean and the Mid¬ 
dle Ea.st. About the same time, the United 
States and France began negotiations to re¬ 
activate five wartime air bases in Morocco. 
The upshot is a program for the rapid build¬ 
up of air and sea bases from Gibraltar to the 
Persian Gulf. Runways are to be lengthened 
and underground gasoline dumps provided 
in Morocco, Tripoli. Egypt, Cyprus, Jordan, 
Iraq, and Iran. Wcather-obscrvation sta¬ 
tions are to be installed and communications 
equipment set up*—so that Amprica’.vi heavier 
aircraft can fly from these positions, which 
dot the Mediterranean for more than 2.000 
miles from west to east. 

This Joint program Ins been made public. 
But there are certainly other strategic plans 
not on the public record. When Red Fleet 
printed a Jittciy charge that the United 
States and Britain are preparing offensive 
war against Russia’s Black Sea ports, it re¬ 
vealed the Kremlin’s respect for the striking 
power of currier-based aircraft. Russia’s 
defenses against fast, low-altitude, sea-based 
planes are weaker than those against big, 
relatively slow long-range bombers. 

There is no mistaking the stress put on 
the eastern Mediterranean lately. Along with 
the Malta and Paris meetings, there has been 
a thorough canvass of the entire area by Air 
Force Secretary Thomas K, Finlotter, who, 
although new in that post. Is an old hand at 
air power. British sent Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, commander of Its Middle East 
forces, to Israel on a mission frankly strategic 
in aim: and Israel has opened the door to 
staff talks with American military men. 
George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, took a trip to Bel¬ 
grade at the same time that his counterpart 
for the Middle East, George C. McGhee, led 
a procession of high officials, military and 
civilian, to Turkey, a country pressing Wash¬ 
ington for outright alliance. 

The biggest conference of military loaders, 
however, was held In Paris in the first week 
of March, when General Eisenhower and 
sundry subordinates met with Admiral 


Robert B. Carney, commanding our Medi¬ 
terranean forces; Admiral Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man, Chief of Naval Operations; and Gen¬ 
eral Robertson. Their subject was the or¬ 
ganization and use of sea power In the 
Mediterranean. In the aggregate, these top- 
level dealings bear witness to the urgency 
of military readiness there. 

The constant search of American military 
planners is for potential means of bringing 
air and sea power to bear on the Soviet 
Union if necessary. They can plan to stand 
on the defensive In the Far East and on the 
Islands flanking the eastern shore of Asia 
once the Korean War is ended: They can 
provide radar warning stations and Inter¬ 
ceptor squadrons lor the defense of North 
America in the northwe.st, north, and north¬ 
east—the possible danger zones. They can 
anticipate the path of the main Soviet at¬ 
tack in Europe, because it would have to 
come on the northern plain that extend.s 
from Mo.scow to the English Channel. 

But these are problems of defense, and 
defense of itself does not win wars. Amer¬ 
ica’s most telling weapons for offensive war 
are aircraft— land-based and sea-based. 
They range from single-place fighters to the 
six-engine B 36, and their armament from 
.50-calibpr machine guns to the atomic 
bomb. The strategic planners find their 
most urgent and most baffling task In deter¬ 
mining how to deploy their offensive power 
where it would hurt the Kremlin most, sup¬ 
port our allies best, and ako protect our 
prime sources of strategic materials and our 
sea lanes to them. 

This search for tlie means of staging a 
retaliatory offensive and of supporting valued 
partners leads military men inexorably to 
the Mediterranean. That tideless sea ean 
best be thought of as an arm of the Atlantic 
extending into the heart of the Eurasian- 
African land mass, the “world island” ol the 
geopolltlclans. It is a long, irregular cor¬ 
ridor, rimmed completely by friendly or neu¬ 
tral nations (except for the short Albanian 
coast), reaching nearly to the front door of 
the Soviet Union. For Britain, after the 
opening of the Suez Canal back In 1869. 
it was the supreme sea-communication line, 
linking the homeland with India and Aus¬ 
tralasia. Today it has four big strategic 
uses. 

Fir.st and foremost. It Is an avenue on 
which air-sen power could be brought to 
bear against the Soviet Union and Its Eu¬ 
ropean sntellite.s. Second, it is a sea lane 
for the logistical support of southern Prance, 
Italy, Yugo.slnvla. Greece, and 'lurkey. 
Third. 11 is an efficient sea lane to the Mid¬ 
dle East and the richest petroleum lands of 
the world. Finally, It would be a formida¬ 
ble water barrier against a European con¬ 
tinent held by the Red army, if it should 
come to that. 

The main body of Europe is u peninsula, 
flanked by the Baltic and the Mediterranean 
In war. the Baltic would be a Russian lake, 
because the entrances are too constricted 
and shallow for our penetration, because it 
is too small for maneuver, and because it 
parallels the flat northern plains of Europe. 
But the Mediterranean, with ample sea room 
for .ships to m.aneuver and with friendly 
nations all around, contains a series of 
north-south peninsulas (Greece, Italy. 
Spain). It Is evident that the north of 
Europe, being a wide corridor open at both 
ends, Is vulnerable to any .strong land force, 
while the south of Europe is cut off from 
the north by mountains and trisected by 
projecting arms of the Mediterranean 
(Aegean, Adriatic. Ligurian Seas). By the 
logic of geography, In modern war southern 
Europe must “belong" to the dominant sea 
power, Just as northern Europe must “be¬ 
long" to the dominant land power. 

Cur chief political allies are in the west 
Of Europe. The problem there is to create 
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enough defensive strength to fight a holding 
war. Our natural geographic allies for of¬ 
fensive action are In the south, In a broken 
east-west row, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Spain. 

America, as the preeminent sea power, has 
a relation of mutual dependence with these 
Impoverished Mediterranean states in a stra¬ 
tegic deployment ordered by geography. 
Turkey and Greece are a shield keeping Rus¬ 
sia from the Aegean and eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Yugoslavia Is a shield keeping Rus¬ 
sia from the Adriatic and central Mediter¬ 
ranean. Spain adjoins the only reliable en¬ 
trance to the Mediterranean. Simply by 
e.xistlng as non-Soviet states, these countries 
make the Middle Sea a viable sea lane for us. 
At the same time, while we and the British 
command Its waters, the Mediterranean is a 
highway on which we can bring support to 
these partners who are not yet (excepting 
Italy) formal allies. We look to them as 
buffers for our sea corridor. They look to us 
for munitions, supply, reinforcement, and 
air support. 

Starting with these geographic realities, 
we can piece together the main elements of 
the potential counteroffensive strategy now 
taking form. Fast carrier task forces would 
roam the Mediterranean sending fast, low- 
altitude fight-bombers northward against 
tactical targets. Land-based fighters and at¬ 
tack bombers would do the same, working 
from many bases scattered through the is¬ 
lands and peninsulas of the region. The 
primary task would be to achieve command 
of the air. the secondary to slow aggressor 
ground forces. 

Medium-range bombers from well-pro¬ 
tected bases farther back would fly north 
and northeast to smash at strategic targets 
in the satellite states. European Russia, and 
the vital area ju.st behind the Urals. The 
planned improvement of British air bases in 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan. Cyprus, and Tripoli is a 
clear preparation for .such a counteroffen¬ 
sive. Greek and T*urklsh airfields could 
serve as forward bases for fighter aircraft—on 
bomber-escort missions and offensive sweeps. 

Just what our heavier aircraft would be 
able to do from bases In the British Isle.s or 
what our monster B-36'a could do from their 
aerie In Texas only actual perlormance in 
all-out war can confirm. It would depend 
on how well the Russians have developed 
their high-altltude delenses. Iiong-range 
bombers would lx? relied on to deliver main 
offensive blows at strategic targets In the 
Soviet Union, but even if these aerial bnttle- 
shlp.s did all that was expected of them, they 
could not keep the Red army out of Western 
Europe. Wrecking Soviet tank factories 
would then be no more important than 
wrecking Soviet tanks on the move eastward. 

Meantime, if Soviet ground forces attacked, 
merchantmen of the United States and some 
allies would be plowing eastward through the 
Mediterranean under antisubmarine escort. 
This maritime service of supply would bring 
to our air bases tlu’oughout tlie area the 
ammunition, fuel, loodstuffs, defensive 
grtauid-force contingents, fighter-aircraft 
replacements, and other Items essential to 
overseas aerial operations. It would bring 
the nations of southern Europe equipment 
to sharpen their harrying thrusts northward 
against the exposed southern flank oi the 
Soviet war machine, a flank that would 
grow ever longer as the attack moved west¬ 
ward. On this sea route also we might de¬ 
ploy amphibious task lorces of great mobility 
and fire power for special Jobs in southern 
Europe, the Middle F.ast, or (if Red fleet's 
fears were confirmed) the Black littoral of 
Russia. 

Middle eastern petroleum poses an acute 
problem for strategic planners, because tho 
oll-bearlng regions of Iran, Iraq, and Arabia 
are not iirotected by natural barriers against 
oil-hungry Ru.ssia. If we cannot insure the 
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holding of these areas against Soviet troops 
(a ground-force task of large dimensions), 
utlll2sing these oil fields. 

Even In the worst conceivable circum¬ 
stances—seizure and occupation of the great 
bulk of Europe by Communist lorces—the 
Mediterranean would remain Immensely im¬ 
portant In Anglo-American strategy. With 
their overwhelming superiority In sea power, 
America and Britain could maintain logis¬ 
tical support for air bases in north Africa 
and on various islands—Crete, Cyprus, Malta, 
Sardinia. To hold the l.slands would be an 
air-sea task. To hold North Africa would re¬ 
quire only sea command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and ground-force defense of a 100- 
mlle front on the Isthmus of Suez. In 1943 
Allied victory was accomplished in north 
Africa mainly because Anglo-American sea 
power In the Mediterranean tended to isolate 
Rommerc armies. In reverse, the same sea 
command could assure the safety and effec¬ 
tive operation of air bases in and south of 
the Mediterranean. 

Whether we a.ssume the best or the worst, 
whether we should manage to hold most of 
Europe, or lose It, we cannot hang back and 
trust to the British Isles—Mr. Hoover’s un- 
slnkable aircraft carrier and the cornerstone 
of his cautious strategy of passive defense. 
Britain lies at the end of the north European 
plain, separated from it by 18 miles of water. 
It backs up a purely defensive position. 
From British bases, we could launch retalia¬ 
tory bomber strikes against Moscow and 
Leningrad, and fighter and attack planes for 
the support of defensive ground forces on the 
European plain. But If we wanted to win 
such a war. and not merely go through the 
motions of resisting, wc would do better to 
work from the British air bases scattered 
from Gibraltar to the Persian Gulf. Britain’s 
contribution Is not merely a cluster of air¬ 
fields in the home islands, but a series of 
shrewdly placed positions along the under¬ 
belly of Europe, won by centuries of canny 
diplomacy and stubborn fighting. 

The plan for deploying the power of the 
West in the Mediterranean are new, but they 
rest on extensive preparation—on 3 years 
of support for Turkey and Greece, on the 
resuscitation of Italian naval power, and on 
Washington’s recent rather wary conciliation 
of the Franco regime. The Mediterranean 
area has been cultivated by diplomats in ad¬ 
vance of its exploitation by soldiers and 
sailors. 

Italian naval power Ls not to be laughed 
away. Set again.st that ol the United States, 
It is trifling—25,000 officers and men (the 
limit Imposed by treaty) against hall a mil¬ 
lion. Forbidden by treaty to maintain air¬ 
craft carriers or submarines, Italy cannot 
pose as a great naval power. But in the 
Mediterranean, it could contribute the small, 
last craft that count for so much in anti¬ 
submarine warfare in calm, restricted waters. 

Spain enters the calculations of any Medi¬ 
terranean strategy because a hostile power in 
Andalusia could endanger our use of the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 3'he whole edifice of an 
offensive and tielensive strategy lor the re¬ 
gion would collapse 11 the guns or jilanes of 
a strong enemy dominated the IB-mile-wide 
pa.ssage. Under Generalissimo P’raiico or 
anybody else, thrreiore, Siiuin needs to be 
persuaded—and 11 necc&.sary helped—to de¬ 
fend its own soil. But that is about all tho 
Wo.stern Powers really need from Spain. 

To make our ottensivc-deleiisive Mediter¬ 
ranean .strategy effective, political planners 
must try to gain the .active, full-scale partici¬ 
pation of two powers not yet woven into 
the fabric oi the North Atlantic alliance— 
Yugoslavia and Turkey. Their armies, prop¬ 
erly employed, could neutralize nearly half 
the ground-force strength Russia would have 
Initially lor an attack In Europe. 

The problems faced by political planners, 
however, are a story lu themselves. It is 
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enough to observe, In purely strategic terms, 
that one down-to-earth fact must guide our 
political dealings with the Mediterranean 
states—that Tito’s Yugoslavia can help us 
prevent war with Russia, or else help us 
mightily to prevent the loss of Western Eu¬ 
rope if war should come, while Franco’s Spain 
could do little more than provide a last-gasp 
defensive beachhead on the Continent from 
which to undertake the stupendously bloody 
and heart-breaking task of reconquering all 
Europe once it was stupidly lost. This is 
spelled out clearly by Tito and his spokes¬ 
men, who have said Yugoslavia will fight if 
Greece is attacked, if Italy is Invaded through 
Austria, if Russia strikes in Germany. That 
covers about everything but an end run 
through Norway. Yugo.slavia is in our corner. 
And it has force and the incentive to use it. 

Our emergent strategy for the Mediter¬ 
ranean needs to be far better understood 
across the breadth of America. There are 
two ingredients for a siicce.ssful strategic 
plan. One is to keep Soviet armies out of 
Industrial Western Europe The other is to 
throw in a relentless succession of hard belly 
punches by sea and air from all around the 
perimeter ol the Red world. And for this 
second task, which is the counteroffensive 
and therefore the decisive task, the Medi¬ 
terranean beckons. It is a high road flanked 
by friends, and it leads to the doorstep of 
Stalin’s Eurasian heartland. 


New York Editor Approves Hall Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, continuing the long list of val¬ 
ued and ardent supporters of the Hall 
antiregistration bill, I incorporate here¬ 
with in the Appendix a fine editorial 
by Mr. John J. O’Connor, hunting and 
fishing authority and editor of the Bronx 
Times. 

Mr. O’Connor’s broad outlook both in 
his own field of sports and also upon 
our national affairs leads him to some 
constructive conclusions which are con¬ 
tained in his following column: 

Washington, D. C.—Orchids and saluta¬ 
tions to Congressman Edwin A. Hall, Re¬ 
publican, Binghamton, N. Y., for introduc¬ 
ing H. R. 3023, a bill which prohibits the 
registration oi' firearms. 

This bill is so important to the rights of 
the citizens of this country that it Is given 
here in its complete text: 

“A bill to prohibit registration of firearms 
alrencly is.sued legally and to protect citi¬ 
zens against unconstitutional seizure of 
private weapons 

“Whereas during World War II, Nazi- 
minded officers attempted to pass laws 
abridging the constitutional right of a pri¬ 
vate citizen to bear arms; and 

"Whereas these .same oilicers started their 
anti-American program by calling for reg¬ 
istration of all privately owned firearms; 
and 

“Whereas our founding fathers wisely in¬ 
corporated within the Constitution of the 
United States this inherent privilege to our 
citizens to protect their hearths—homes by 
possessing arms; and 

“Whereas In the several States, the revival 
of tyranny is asserting itself in the form, 
of proposals to register all legally issued 
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private weapons with design to eventual 
seizure of firearms owned by individual citi¬ 
zens; Therefore. 

*‘Be it enacted, etc., That no citizen shall 
be compelled to register of firearms of which 
he is in legal possession. 

“Sec. 2. No Federal, State, or local officer 
shall have the power to seize firearms be¬ 
longing to private citizens who legally pos¬ 
sess them." 

To the good citizens and sportsmen alike, 
please protect your constitutional rights, and 
write or wire your Congressman today, tell¬ 
ing him to give his backing to bill H. R. 
S023, as it is now referred to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

BIRDS GO OFF MILADT'S BONNET 

After April 15, the plumage of wild birds 
may not be sold in New York State, accord¬ 
ing to a conservation law passed 10 years ago 
which gave feather merchants and millinery 
establishments a decade to dispose of plum¬ 
age already on hand. 

That means that milady’s bonnet hence¬ 
forth offered for sale in this State may sport 
only the feathers of certain birds captivity- 
reared In the United States, and classified by 
law as "domestic fowl.” Exempt under the 
law is the plumage of "domestic fowl," 
such as feathers of the following birds raised 
in captivity in the United States; chickens, 
turkeys, guineas, geese, ducks, pigeons, os¬ 
triches, rheas, peafowl, and eight varieties 
of pheasants or their hybrids: rlngnecks, 
goldens, silvers. Lady Amhersts, Reeves, Swln- 
hoe, and brown and blue eared. 

The law does not apply to licensed com¬ 
mercial fly-tying feathers which tradition¬ 
ally have been used in the making of fishing 
lures, but all feather and millinery mer¬ 
chants, under the law, must turn over all 
remaining supplies of Illegal plumage to the 
State Conservation Department by May 19, 
1961. 

Blows Whisde on Additional Abuses of 
Haiard Pay 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a letter recently published in 
Armed Forces on the subject of the 
abuses of flight pay: 

Blows Whistle on Additional Abuses of 
Hazard Pay 

To the Editor; 

In relerence to a letter concerning sub 
hazard pay, in the March 24 issue of Armed 
Force, I am an ex-airedale and can vouch 
for the fact that submen are not alone in 
their plight. 

While in a patrol squadron in the Pacific 
men not actually needed in the crews were 
flown 4 hours a month for the sole purpose 
of giving them flight pay. That condition 
exists today. 

On several naval air stations, I ran across 
a more openly unfair deal. There the 
ground crew men of various departments 
were given flight pay, chiefs getting most of 
the skins, first class next, and so on down 
the line. The seamen and third class got 
practically no chance at the flight pay. 
None of the men had any business whatso¬ 
ever flying. The flight skins were assigned 
to various departments strictly as a favor. 


Paper time was another ruse used during 
the war. A man who was getting this un¬ 
needed flight pay would let some air-happy 
seaman fly under his name. The seaman got 
the thrill, the man whose name he signed 
In the log got the pay. 

Another device which was occasionally 
used was the falsification of the BuSandA 
form sent to disbursing, which authorized 
the flight pay. The form would contain one 
or two names which had never appeared on 
any flight sheet. These free-riders would 
then be credited flight pay when they had 
actually flown no time during the entire 
month. 

Of course, it goes without saying that an 
officer’s life is now worth 100 bucks per 
month when he risks it. An enlisted man's 
body, containing less vital chemicals, such 
as gold, is worth only $50 per month in haz¬ 
ard pay. 

An Ex-Axrsdals. 


Majority Views on Colorado River 
Controversy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFOSNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
submitting the following statement; 
Statement of Certain Members of the Com- 

MiTTKS ON Interior and Insular Affairs 

Concerning S. 75 and H. R. 1500, Central 

Arizona Project 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House has given 
several weeks of study to this proposed leg¬ 
islation. We have heard experts on all 
aspects of the project. We have Just re¬ 
turned from a trip to the Southwest, where 
all features of the project were viewed and 
personal Interviews were undertaken. As a 
result of these studies, we have arrived at 
certain suggestions and conclusions con¬ 
cerning S. 75 and the companion bill, H. R. 
1500. 

The committee knows of the extreme 
drought situation that faces the area from 
western Kansas to the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Navajo country to the Mexican 
border. On the trip members of the com¬ 
mittee witnessed many empty reservoirs and 
vast fields that could not be Irrigated due 
to lack of water. We discovered a shortage 
of power because of shortage of water for 
hydroelectric facilities. We learned of low¬ 
ering water tables. On the other hand, in 
the Colorado River the committee saw thou¬ 
sands of second-feet of water not being 
presently used. 

We are fully cognizant of the great benefit 
that could accrue to central Arizona if this 
water, presently going to waste, could be put 
to use in this drought-stricken area. 

We believe, however, that the proposed 
bills, as presently presented to the commit¬ 
tee, would not provide the relief hoped for. 
We want to be helpful to Arizona and her 
people in the solving of the serious present 
water problem. We, feel, however, that the 
bills. In their present form, would not re¬ 
solve the water problem facing Arizona. We 
think that the legal question of the right to 
the use of waters of the lower Colorado 
River Basin would not be resolved by the 
legislation; that the adjudication of the 
water rights should come before authoriza¬ 
tion of the project, and not following; the 


committee is fearful that the method provid¬ 
ed in the legislation is not the proper pro¬ 
cedure and would not result in obtaining 
adjudication of these rights by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The need for adjudication of the rights to 
the use of waters of the lower Colorado River 
Basin was admitted by every witness before 
the committee. Adjudication has been 
recommended by the President, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Bureau of the Budget, 
the Judiciary Committee, and this commit¬ 
tee of the Congress. It is a fact recognized 
In section 13 of the bills under considera¬ 
tion. There is no argument on this point. 
The following quotations Indicate the agree¬ 
ment of all concerned for the necessity of 
the adjudication of the water rights in the 
lower Colorado River Basin: 

"Authorization of any of the projects in¬ 
ventoried in the report should not be con¬ 
sidered to be in accord with the program of 
the President until a determination is made 
of the rights of the individual States to 
utilize the waters of the Colorado River 
system." (H. Doc. 410, 80th Cong., p. 1.) 

"The first question raised was whether 
there is enough water in the Colorado River, 
available for use In Arizona, to satisfy the 
needs of this project on a permanent basis. 
The President has stated many times that 
he would like to see a definitive setllement 
of the rights of the varlcrtis States to waters 
of the Colorado River system, in order that 
decisions on i ejects to be developed in the 
public Interf-t may be made on a firm basis 
with respect to water rights. The President 
consistently has indicated his unwillingness 
to take any position favorable to authoriza¬ 
tion of the central Arizona project until set- 
tlcmeut of the water-rights controversy has 
been brougb about." (Bureau of the Budget, 
In letter to chairman of House Committee on 
Public Lands, dated April 19, 1960.) 

"There Is agreement among all agencies 
concerned as to the urgent need for resolu¬ 
tion of the water-rights issues Involved." 
(Report of Director of Bureau of the Budget, 
May 19, 1948 hearings, H. J. Res. 225, 80th 
Cong., House Judiciary Committee.) 

"That further development of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Ba.sln. par¬ 
ticularly large-scale development, is seriously 
handicapped. If not barred, by lack of a de¬ 
termination of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system.” (Report of Commissioner of 
Reclamation, H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., Ist 
Bess., Secretary’s Interim report on Colorado 
River.) 

"Assurance of a water supply Is an im¬ 
portant element of the plan yet to be re¬ 
solved. The showing In the report of the 
availability of a substantial quantity of Colo¬ 
rado River water for diversion to central 
Arizona for irrigation and ether purposes is 
based upon the assumption that the claims 
of the State of Arizona to this water are 
valid. It should be noted, however, as the 
regional director and the Commissioner of 
Reclamation have pointed out, that the Stati 
of California has challenged the validity of 
Arizona’s claim. If the contentions of the 
State of Arizona are correct, there Is an 
ample water supply for this project. If the 
contentions of California are correct, there 
will be no dependable water supply available 
from the Colorado River for this diversion.” 
(Secretary of Interior’s report In letter of 
transmittal of the project planning report, 
H. Doc, 130, 81st Cong.) 

"There Is not available for use In the other 
State sufficient water for all the projects. 
Federal and local, which are already In ex¬ 
istence or authorized." (Report of the Bic- 
retary on S. J. Res. 146, 80th Cong.) 

"The committee feels the dlq3ute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
Basin should be determined and settled by 
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agreement between the two States or by 
court decision because the dispute between 
these two States jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibility of prompt development of any 
further projects for the diversion of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
in the lower Colorado River Basin. 

“Therefore the committee recommends 
that Immediate settlement of this dispute by 
compact or arbitration be made, or that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
promptly Institute an action in the United 
States Supremo Court against the Slates of 
the lower basin, and other nece.ssary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter¬ 
mined their claims and rir;hts to the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use In the lower Colorado River 
Basin.” (House Committee on Public liands, 
in Report No. 910, July 14, 1947, on H. R. 
1607 (reauthorizing the Gila project).) 

The point we wish to make here is the 
complete agreement of administrative and 
legislative agencies. Including the President, 
Secretary of the Interior, Bureau of the 
Budget, House Judiciary Committee, and 
this committee of the Congress, as to the 
need of adjudication of the waters of the 
lower Colorado River Basin. 

If the committee should proceed with 
the authorization of the central Arizona 
project, as contemplated in the proposed 
legislation, in the light of the foregoing, this 
committee and the Congress might well find 
Itself In the po.sition of having authorized 
a project which would entail the spending 
of hundreds of millions of dollars that, be¬ 
cause of a Court decision (which must bo 
made), might well find Itsell without suffi¬ 
cient water and therefore uneconomical and 
unfeasible. 

The testimony before the committee was 
to the effect that the funds could not be 
appropriated until the water rights were 
determined. (See sec. 13 of the bills.) We 
are not convinced this Is the case. It will tao 
noted the .section deals with expendlture.s, 
not appropriations, and provides for the sus¬ 
pension of expenditures for the construction 
of certain features of the project while a 
Bwlt Is pending. (Described in section 12.) 
However, the resumption of the Secretary’s 
power of expenditure is not conditioned on 
the result of the suit. In other words, he 
may resume construction and thereby the 
use of appropriations as soon as the suit Is 
ended. regardlc.ss of the result. 

To state the matter in another way: Tlio 
prohibition In this section against expendi¬ 
tures would end (1) If the Slate brought no 
action within 6 months, or (2) If the Court 
shcukl dispose of the action on technical 
ground Ithout settling the controversy. 

It further appears to us that the matter 
of prohibition agaln.st expenditures is one 
that W(juld he determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior—not by the Congre.ss—if this 
bill was enacted into law. In other words, 
the .spending of appropriations would be de¬ 
termined by the Secretary and not by the 
Congress. We feel that such a determina¬ 
tion is one that should rest with the Con¬ 
gress tael ore expenditures are made. 

Argument was made before the committee 
that enactment of this proposed legislation 
is necessary in order to set up a justiciable 
case lor consideration of the Court. We are 
inclined to believe that is not the case and 
that, in fact, because ol the limitations in 
this bill, the matter will cause the Court to 
refuse consideration. The committee finds 
that the Court did hear an almost Identical 
case; Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. S. 589). 
The prayer, the issues, and the results, as de¬ 
scribed In that case, all closely parallel with 
the central Arizona project. 

“The prayer was for a determination of the 
equitable share of each State in the water 
and of the priorities of all appropriations in 
both States and for an injunction restrain¬ 


ing alleged wrongful diversions.” (Nebraska 
V. Wyoming (325 U. S.. at p. 592).) 

Again, in hearings on the Gila project in 
the Eightieth Congress before this commit¬ 
tee the committee stated: 

“The committee feels the dispute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
Basin should be determined and settled by 
agreement between the two States or by 
Court decision because the dispute between 
these two States jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibility of prompt development of any 
furtlier projects for the diver.slon of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
in the lower Colorado River Basin. (Rept. 
No. 910. July 14. 1947, on H. R. 1597.) 

“That further development of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, par¬ 
ticularly large-.scale development. Is seriously 
handicapped, if not barred by lack of a deter¬ 
mination of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system." (Prom Secretary’s Interim 
Report by Commissioner of Reclamation on 
the Colorado River—H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., 
Isl se.ss.) 

“'I’he evidence supports the finding of the 
special master that the dependable natural 
flow of the river during the irrigation sea¬ 
son has long been overappropriated. A 
genuine controversy exists. The Stales have 
not been able to tettle their differences by 
compact. The areas Involved are arid or 
seniiarid. Water in dependable amounts is 
essential to the maintenance of the vast ag¬ 
ricultural enterprises established on the var¬ 
ious sections of the river. The dry cycle 
which has continued over a decade has pre¬ 
cipitated a clash of Interests which between 
sovereign powers could be traditionally set¬ 
tled only by diplomacy or war. The original 
Jurisdiction ol this Court is one of the al¬ 
ternative methods provided by the framers 
of our Constitution.” (Arizona v. Calif or • 
nta (283 U. S. 423. 462-464).) 

Obviously, these are parallel situations to 
one which now presents itself to this com¬ 
mittee. The Court’s .summary of the con¬ 
troversy in the case of Nebraska v. Wyoming 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“If this were an equity suit to enjoin 
threatened injury, the showing made by 
Nebraska might possibly be insufficient. But 
Wyoming v. Colorado, supra, indicates that 
where the claims to the water of a river ex¬ 
ceed the supply a controversy exists appro¬ 
priate for judicial determination. If there 
WTre a surplus of unappropriated water, dif¬ 
ferent considerations would be applicable. 
Cl. Arizona v. California (298 U. S. 558, L. ed. 
1331. 56 S. Ct. 848). But where there is not 
enough water in the river to satisfy the 
claims asserted against it, the situation is 
not basically different from that where two 
or more persons claim the right to the same 
parcel of land. The present claimants be¬ 
ing States we think the clash of interests to 
be of that character and dignity which makes 
the controversy a justiciable one under our 
original jurisdiction, (From p. 610 of the 
Court's summary.) 

It will be noted the Court held that there 
was a ju.stlciable controversy and one under 
Its original jurlsdletion. 

It should be remembered that for 29 years 
a fruitles.s effort to arrive at an Inter.stnte 
compact lor the use of the waters of the 
lower Colorado Basin has been going on. 

In the case of Colorado v. Kansas (320 U. 
S. 283), at page 616, the Court has this to 
any: 

“But the efforts at settlement in this case 
have failed. A genuine controversy exists. 
The gravity and importance of the case are 
apparent. The difficulties of drafting and 
enforcing a decree are no Justification for 
us to refuse to perform the important func¬ 
tion entrusted to us by the Constitution.” 

These considerations Justify the opinion 
stated by the Secretary of the Interior at 
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hearings before this committee on H. R. 934 
and 935, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
page 1150. 

“The bare statement of these questions, 
the knowledge that there Is disagreement 
between Arizona and California about the 
answers to be given them, and the fact that, 
if the contentions of either State are ac¬ 
cepted In full and If full development of the 
upper basin within the limits fixed by the 
Colorado River compact is assumed, there is 
not available for use in the other State suf¬ 
ficient water for all the projects, Federal and 
local, which are already in existence or au¬ 
thorized would seem to indicate that there 
cxist.s a Justiciable controversy between the 
States.” 

The committee notes that it took the Court 
only 3^2 to 8 months to decide the three 
previous cases of Arizona against California. 
We therefore believe that this committee 
wn.s wholly Justified when it recommended 
that immediate settlement of this dispute by 
cfjinpact or arbitration be made, or that 
the Attorney General of the United States 
promptly institute an action in the United 
States Supreme Court against the States of 
the lower basin, and other neces.sary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter¬ 
mined their claims and rights to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use In the lower Colorado 
River Basin. 

We think that this suit could be brought 
at an early date and that this committee 
have the benefit of the determination of the 
court of the water rights of the lower Colo¬ 
rado River Basin. 

We would like to call attention to the 
limitations in the bills before us which 
might result In the refusal of the court to 
resolve the dispute. Sections 12 and 13 pre¬ 
scribe the manner and instructions with 
respect to the suit proposed in the legi.sla- 
tlon to be submitted to the Supreme Court. 
There is a limitation on the subject mat¬ 
ter of the suit to the right to divert water 
through aqueducts or tunnels to be con- 
stiucted pursuant to this act. It is noted 
that only the diversion proposed in S. 75 and 
H. R. 1500 would come within the preroga¬ 
tive of the court under limitation prescribed 
by this legislation. We doubt the Supreme 
Court could arrive at an equitable determi¬ 
nation of the lights involved If it accepted 
the case under these limitations. 

It appears to us that there are several acts 
and compacts. In addition to the proposed 
legislation, that would enter Into the con¬ 
troversy. There is the Colorado River Com¬ 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
California Self-Limitation Act, and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act. 
Also, there is the Mexican Water Treaty, the 
art of the Arizona Legislature of 19)4, which 
recognized certain rights in California, and 
possibly others. It is difficult for us to see 
how the Supremo Court could determine th^ 
aggregate rights of the States to the use of 
waters in the lower Colorado River Basin 
under the limitations imposed by sections 
12 and 13 of the hills. It might well resulv 
in the Court refusing to consider the suit. 

We recognize the great need for additional 
water for maintenance of the present econ¬ 
omy 111 Arizona and would like to be help¬ 
ful in solving the present difficulties. We 
therefore suggest to the proponents of S. 75 
and H. R. 1500 that steps immediately be 
taken for the adjudication of the right.s to 
th i use of the waters in the lower Colorado 
River Basin; that a firm settlement be 
reached with the Indians who will be dam¬ 
aged by the construction ol the project (we 
feel that section 14 is not a satisfactory 
solution). 

It seems to us most unfortunate that two 
great States of this Union, both so vitally 
affected hy the use of Colorado River water, 
should not arbitrate these issues. 
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Snglnoers and financial experte, whose 
position would be one of neutrality between 
the States involved, could be found to deter¬ 
mine these issues on a sound, equitable and 
fea Ible basis. Such action by both States 
would be an indication of a desire to resolve 
the issue in the best interests of the Nation. 
Propaganda and charges and counter charges 
have but befogged the issues and undoubt¬ 
edly Jeopardized the position of both States. 

We urge the parties in Interest to give 
serious consideration to such arbitration 
so that we may take affirmative and con¬ 
structive action. 

Walter B. Babzno, J. Ernest Wharton, 
Dean P. Taylor, John P. Saylor, Ed¬ 
ward H. JENXSON, Fred G. Aandahl, 
A. L. miller, Fred L. Craweord, Frank 
x. Bow. William Henry Harrison, 
Norris Poulson, Hamer Budge, Wes¬ 
ley A. D’Ewart, Clair Engle, Sam 
Yorty. 

CONCURRING STATEMENT BY ENGLE AND YORTY 

The undersigned, not having participated 
in the original drafting of the foregoing 
statement, wish to concur with the follow¬ 
ing explanaton In two Instances: 

First, with reference to the third para¬ 
graph on the first page: There is water 
presently going to waste and the use of it 
would benefit Arizona. But. this is water 
belonging to the upper basin which is unused 
at the present time; and. water belonging to 
Arizona and California for presently con¬ 
structed or authorized projects and to 
Nevada. Utah, and New Mexico which is not 
currently being used. Consequently, al¬ 
though this water is currently going to waste, 
it will be used, and no further projects (the 
central Arizona included) can be predicated 
on it. 

Second, the third paragraph on page 
eleven; It is admitted that additional water 
would help the economy of Arizona as It 
would any area In the arid southwest. But 
Arizona has exercised no care In the utiliza¬ 
tion of her existing water, and is flagrantly 
over-using her water. The record Is replete 
with evidence of this fact. Including the 
records of the Department of Agriculture 
that agricultural production In Arizona since 
1946 in spite of her short water supply has 
Increased more in volume and dollars than 
any State in the Union. 

Finally, we think the statement is clear 
that It is premature to determine the dis¬ 
puted question of economic feasibility of the 
proposed project until the water rights In 
the lower basin are first determined, and that 
that basic question is reversed for future 
consideration. 

Clair Engle. 

Sam Yorty. 


Key to United Statei Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April IB, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include herewith an article ap¬ 
pearing In the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor by Joseph C. Harsch: 

State of the Nation 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

KEY TO UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 

Washington.— The most revealing single 
passage in President Truman’s April 11 


radio address on foreign policy was the one 
which read: 

*'If they had followed the right policies In 
the 1930’b— If the free countries had acted 
together to crush the aggression of the dic¬ 
tators, and If they had acted in the begin¬ 
ning when the aggression was small—^there 
would probably have been no World War n. 

**The beginning when the aggression was 
small," in the period which led down the 
sorry road to World War II, was In 1980, when 
Japan first tested the waters of aggression 
In Manchuria. 

The historians and the diplomats who 
have gone back over the record of the pre- 
World War II period have Inclined more and 
more to put their finger on that year as the 
place where history could have been shaped 
differently If the free countries had Joined 
together to halt the first test of aggression 
Instead of pulling apart and letting it 
happen. 

The man who put his finger most emphati¬ 
cally upon that year and upon the story of 
Inaction in the West was Henry L. Stlmson, 
Secretary of State at the time In the Cabinet 
of President Hoover. 

And It is to be noted that no other book 
on the history of that period so often is 
studied and quoted from by the present 
planners of our foreign policy as Mr. Stlm- 
sou’s book On Active Service. 

In that book Mr. Stlmson tells how he 
begged and pleaded and reasoned with Mr. 
Hoover to be allowed to use the military 
power of the United States In a common 
effort to halt that first cose of aggression. 
He tells with cold disapproval of Mr. Hoover's 
refusal to allow him to move the Pacific 
Fleet beyond Pearl Harbor, anc’. how his ef¬ 
forts to organize a collective front with 
the British broke down because he could do 
no more than bluff and because the British 
felt that a bluff was bound to fail. 

Mr. Stlmson is the real philosopher of 
postwar American foreign policy. His book 
is the textbook which has been consulted 
at every step down this other and different 
road. Dean Achesou is the foreign-policy 
disciple of Henry L. Stlmson and President 
Truman Is the convinced student. 

To a large degree, the great debate 
through which we have Just passed on Euro¬ 
pean policy has been Just another round In 
the old argument between the philosophy of 
Mr. Hoover and the philosophy of Mr. Stlm- 
soii. The difference Is that this time Mr. 
Hoover is not President and is not In a posi¬ 
tion to hold the fleet at Pearl Harbor. The 
students of Mr. Stlmson are In office and 
have been willing to use the Army of the 
United States in Greece, the Air Force in the 
Berlin airlift, and all branches of our Armed 
Forces In Korea. 

So far. the story this time is the reverse 
of the story of the 1930’8. Everjrthlng Mr. 
Stlmson wanted to do then and was denied 
permission to do by Mr. Hoover Is being done 
now In spite of the protests of Mr. Hoover’s 
friends and followers. That they do protest 
Is the most natural thing In the world, be- 
c.ause, if the Stlmson plan of action suc¬ 
ceeds in saving us from a third great world 
war, Mr. Stimson’s stand In 1930 will be vin¬ 
dicated and Mr. Hoover’s refuted. 

The Issue Is not really between Democrats 
and Republicans. By political accident, it 
happens that Messrs. ITuman and Achoson 
are the present executive heirs of the Stlm- 
Bon tradition. But General Elsenhower, 
John Foster Dulles, and Senators Lodge, 
Duff, and Morse—all Republicans—are Just 
as much heirs of the same tradition. And 
the shadow of Theodore Roosevelt 1b behind 
the doctrines of Mr. Stlmson. 

The duel is between those who believe 
there can be security In Isolation and those 
who believe there can be security only In 
collective resistance to aggression. The an¬ 
tagonists of the moment would appear to be 


General MaoArthur and President Truman. 
The real antagonists today, as at every stage 
of the continuing great debate, are the phi¬ 
losophies of Herbert Hoover and Henry L. 
Stlmson. 


Arbor Day 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

OF 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 19,1951 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Speaker, each year, 
the State of Nebraska, whose Third Dis¬ 
trict I have the privilege to serve, honors 
J. Sterling Morton, the father of Arbor 
Day. My State observes its yearly cele¬ 
bration of Arbor Day on the birthday of 
its founder. April 22. 

The significance of what J. Sterling 
Morton did nearly four score years ago 
has been almost lost behind the silken 
mist of the poetry, legend, and emotion¬ 
alism which is still—and justly so—part 
of Arbor Day. 

What Morton—one-time Governor of 
Nebraska and one-time Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture—really did was to give forest 
conservation back to the people. Suc¬ 
cessful conservation can only come from 
individual communities individually 
aroused. The great Nebraskan provided 
the spark which spread like a prairie fii*e 
across the country from ocean to ocean. 

In 1682, when children who had land¬ 
ed at Plymouth Rock were still alive, 
William Penn decreed that an acre 
should be maintained in forest land for 
every five cleared in lands granted by 
him. 

The Penn decree was issued in a com¬ 
munity—an area which had not at¬ 
tained the working status of a true prov¬ 
ince. 

Shortly after the acceptance by the 
original 13 States of the Constitution, 
In 1791, the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture offered medals 
for the planting of locust trees—a type 
of timber then in great demand. 

The New York Society heard a com¬ 
mittee report in 1795 recommending that 
inferior farm land be devoted to tree 
raising. 

In 1804 the Massachusetts Society 
gave premiums for growing trees. This 
movement did not die out suddenly in 
Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
State Legislature in 1817 asked its State 
department of agriculture to encourage 
tree planting, particularly the growing of 
oaks for ship timbers. Later, in 1837, the 
same State legislature authorized a sur¬ 
vey of forest conditions in the State to 
induce landowners to consider the im¬ 
portance of continuing. Improving, and 
enlarging the forests of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out at 
this time that the movements to pre¬ 
serve our forests, to increase them, which 
occurred Immediately after the War of 
Independence arose from the people and 
were not imposed on the people. Side by 
s'de with this movement of community 
conservation there was arising still an- 
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other force—the force of expanding Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Prom 1799, when Congress authorized 
President Adams to buy reserves of live 
oak on the South Carolina and Georgia 
coasts, until the end of the War Between 
the States there was an almost unbroken 
record of Federal legislation pertaining 
to forests. Practically none of this legis¬ 
lation originated with the people most 
affected by the progressive elimination 
of forests—the communities actually de¬ 
pendent upon them. During that period 
Congress took it upon itself to think for 
the people rather than to represent 
the people. 

War Between the States changed that. 
The popular voice raised from a matter 
of displeasure to a roar of discontent. 
One writer puts it this way: 

The heavy requirements for wood during 
the war and the extensive destruction In 
some areas by military operations, the rapid 
pace of lumbering In the Lakes States and 
the widespread destruction by forest fires, 
the growing realization of the relation of 
lore.sts to .stream flow and water supplies— 
all caused people to think about future tim¬ 
ber supplies and the Importance of forest 
cover. 

Popular interest was further quick¬ 
ened by the paper by Rev. Frederick 
Starr in 1865 in which he advocated the 
immediate undertaking of Government 
research on how to manage forests and 
how to establish plantations. 

Stirred on, perhaps, by the Starr re¬ 
port, the Wisconsin State Leei.slature 
set up a forest commission headed by 

I. A. Lapham in 1867. The Lapham 
commssion stressed the need for tree 
planting. This was in the very year 
when Nebraska became a full-fledged 
State. 

In 1869, Maine appointed a commis¬ 
sion on foreign policy. 

Little permanent results came from 
thf* Wiscon.sin or the Maine effort, but 
better methods of transportation and 
the printing press spread the news over 
the Nation. 

It requires no crystal ball to picture 
the resourceful J. Sterling Morton as¬ 
sembly mg the forest story from all parts 
of the United States, analyzing it, and 
then—determining what w^as wrong and 
what must be done to right the wrong. 

Let us try to follow his line of thought. 

The Constitution has not changed. 
Over 80 years of assault from without 
and internal strife has not materially 
altered it. The Constitution arose from 
the people. It was not imposed on them. 
The Bill of Rights arose from the people. 
It was not imposed upon them. The 
amendments originated from sources 
other than the actual people he, J. Ster¬ 
ling Morton, could count on the fingers 
of one hand. Things which rise from 
the people endure. If con.servation was 
to endure the determination to conserve 
forests, to plant trees, must arise from 
the people and not be thrust upon them 
from above or from without the com¬ 
munity circle. 

It must have been In this manner that 

J. Sterling Morton decided upon the ab¬ 
solute need of Arbor Day. 

The first Arbor Day, April 10, 1872, 
saw more than a million trees planted in 
Nebraska. 


Thirteen years later, fn 1885, Governor 
Morton could tell the American Fores¬ 
try Congress that Nebraska had more 
than 700,000 acres of planted trees. 

J. Sterling Morton’s reasoning paid 
off. 

In 1949, 508 farmers in Nebraska and 
South Dakota were asked to place a 
cash value on trees. How much was 
their annual savings in their fuel bill 
alone due to windbreaks? Their an¬ 
swer? An average of $15.85. 

In an experiment at Holdredge, Nebr., 
It was found by scientific measurement 
that trees used as windbreaks reduced 
fuel costs by 22.9 percent. 

Livestock breeders in Nebraska esti¬ 
mated that windbreaks saved them 
through preserving feed and calf crops 
some $300 per year. Dairymen in the 
vicinity placed their savings from the 
same cause at $600 per year. 

Farm families depend on gardens for 
much of their food. Most of them know 
the value of trees as a windbreak in 
increasing the crop from garden and 
orchard, as well as the quality of fruit 
and vegetable. Three hundred and 
twenty-three Nebra.ska farmers aver¬ 
aged a crop increase valued at $67.15 
per year due to trees. 

Yes: J. Sterling Morton’s reasoning 
has certainly paid off—in practical cash 
return.s as well as in beauty which may 
not be measured. 

For April 22. 1951—Nebraska’s Arbor 
Day—I have one thought, and that 
thought is a prayer: 

May God ble.ss the enduring memory 
of J. Sterling Morton, that great man 
who returned the major share in plant- 
ing trees back to the people from whom 
that right was taken, the pc'ople to 
whom that right has always—and 
j ustly—belonged. 


After the Tumult and Shouting 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. April 18, ISTtl 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der uermission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include herewith an article 
by Lowell Ivicllett which appeared in the 
Evening Star on April 17, 1951: 

After the Tumult and Shouting—MacAr- 

THUR May DI.SAPPOINT Political Partisans 

Seeking To Use Him for Their Own 

Purposes 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

TItir week, the tumult and the shouting. 
This week, the hero’s return and the admir¬ 
ing Nation's welcome. Next week and lor 
many wcck.s to conic, the sober business of 
deciding or trying to decide where we go 
from here. That, a matter of gravest im¬ 
portance, may depend to considerable extent 
on the hero himself, on his willingness to 
subordinate to the country’s best Interest his 
natural desire for personal vindication. 

As the week began his willingness in this 
rc.spect appeared open to some doubt. Tlie 
chr.lrman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee had wired General MncArthur an 
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Invitation to appear before the committee 
to testify and questioned concerning the 
military situation In the Far East. Hearings 
on the subject had already been scheduled 
with Secretary of Defense Marshall as the 
first witness. The general in reply had In¬ 
formed Chairman Russell that resolutions 
were pending in Congress inviting him to ad¬ 
dress a Joint meeting of the House and 
Senate and until action had been taken on 
those resolutions he would deem it inappro¬ 
priate to make any other plans. 

Chairman Russf.ll. ol course, was fully 
aware of the resolutions offered by the Re¬ 
publican leaders of the two Houses and, 
regardless ol the spirit in which they were 
offered, he was as willing as anybody to see 
this courtesy extended to the general. What 
he proposed was in no way calculated to in¬ 
terfere with the general’s big moment. And 
as a veteran legLslator, the chairman could 
consider himself quite competent to Judge 
of what Is appropriate and what inappro¬ 
priate in the matter of calling witnesses. 
His cummitec has called lots of generals In 
the past and will call lots of them in the 
future. 

What Chairman Russell may have thought 
he didn’t say immediately. Disposed to bo 
charitable, he could have thought that the 
general had contused the United Slates Sen¬ 
ate with the Jnpen.'re Diet, to which he has 
habitually handed down the law. Disposed 
to be charitable in another direction, he may 
have got an inkling ol the patience the Pres¬ 
ident has exorcised in his dealings with the 
general. But his colleagues in the Senate 
haven’t the slightest doubt that in due 
course tlie Russell committee will expose 
the general to a searching examination, no 
matter how ’’inappropriate” that may seem 
to the general. 

To be of real service to the country the 
general will have to respond to the question¬ 
ing in the spirit in which it is advanced, an 
earnest desire to clear up the confusion that 
has been thrown around our far-eastern 
policy by his political iriends. As the situa¬ 
tion grows more ominous In Korea, this has 
become imperative. If tlie general take.s 
counsel while in Washington with his old 
compaiiion.s in arms and submits himself 
to the kind ol briefing on the European and 
W'orld .situation that he seems never to have 
absorbed while In Tokyo, his experience and 
Judgment can be turned to good account and 
he can reclaim the reputation of a scUlcss 
citizen as well as a brilliant soldier. 

If the general, however, talies counsel only 
of a political group that ha.s Its sights set on 
a target no higher than next year’s election 
he ran only serve to confound the current 
conluslon and make the implementation of 
any Intelligent national policy almost im¬ 
possible. 

The political partisans want to use him. 
The hatchet, or egg-throwing, brigade want 
to make him their own. It is to be hoped 
that he undcr.Mands, or comes quickly to 
understand, this clement and is prepared to 
disappoint it. 


Eagle Hearts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18. 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it Rives me 
great pleasure to pay tribute to the work 
of a great humanitarian organization, 
the Fiaternal Order of Eagles. 
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I have the deep honor to be a member 
of the aerie of this organization in my 
home town of Crookston, Minn. 

As an example of the constant effort 
of the Eagles to relieve human misery, X 
call your attention to the following 
article from April edition of the Eagle, 
its national publication. It concerns the 
fine work done by the Crookston Aerie in 
helping the Indians in northern Min¬ 
nesota: 

Eagle Hearts—^The Shivering Chippewas, 

Facing a Cruel Minnesota Winter, Pound 

A TRUE Samaritan in Crookston Aerie 
(By Robs O. Schmidt) 

Most of America has Just passed through 
a long and rugged winter. In the majority 
of States there have been record-breaking 
snowstorms and temperatures that have sent 
the thermometer dipping to below normal 
figures. Minnesota has had Its share of cold 
weather and up near the Canadian border 
there were days when the cold was registered 
at 26, 35, and even 41 degrees below zero. 

Such cold weather poses many problems, 
even when you have warm clothes to wear 
and comfortably steam-heated houses or 
apartments. It is much worse when you 
have to face such winter weather without 
shoes and overcoats and nice warm mufflers 
and mittens. This is the problem that faced 
the Chippewa Indians on the Red Lake In¬ 
dian Reservation In Minnesota. The school 
kiddles Just couldn’t get to school because 
they didn’t have enough warm clothes to go 
around. 

’The plight of the Indians In Minnesota 
was not overlooked because there Is a fine 
branch of the Eagles, aerie 873, at Crookston. 
Minn. Brother Harold C. Hagen, United 
States Representative In Congress from the 
Ninth Minnesota District, took the problem 
of the Indians on the Red Lake Reservation 
to his aerie. Congressman Hagen told of the 
plight and hardships facing the Indians— 
told how the children were forced to stay 
out of school because of the lack of warm 
clothing. 

It didn't take long for the hearts of the 
Crookston members to warm to this appeal 
and a drive was launched to collect clothing 
for the Indians, especially the children. The 
first drive was conducted last year and 
proved highly successful. This winter, with 
Its record-breaking cold, the need was even 
greater, and Brother Hagen again appealed to 
the Crookston aerie. Eagles and their fami¬ 
lies and friends responded with the result 
that a great quantity of blankets, scarfs, 
belts, socks, mittens, stockings, blouses, 
sweaters, shirts, shoes and boots, overshoes, 
rubbers, overcoats, underwear. Jackets, pa¬ 
jamas, diapers, stocking caps, dresses, skirts, 
and overalls were donated. 

The success of the drive was emphasized 
by George E. Saunders, superintendent of 
schools of Beltrami County, who was respon¬ 
sible for the distribution. Mr. Saunders, Jn 
a letter to the Crookston aerie, said: 

"On behalf of the people of the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, I wish to thank you and 
the good people of Crookston for the fine 
assortment of clothes you sent us. 

"A large amount of the clothes have been 
given out and I am sure they were appre¬ 
ciated. 

"It was wonderful of the people who do¬ 
nated the clothes to have them so clean and 
nice.'* 

The Crookston Dally Times, in an article 
telling of the success of the drive, said: 

"Drives come and go, but the recipients 
of gifts of good will from people of good 
will do not forget. We think those who gave 
to this cause will be warmed by the thought 
that the Indians of the Red Lake Reservation 
are warm this winter thanks to them.’* 

The hearts of the members of the Crooks¬ 
ton aerie and the hearts of all Eagles every¬ 


where are warmed by the thought that these 
Indian children have not been forgotten and 
that our great order has been able to extend 
its services to these people who need it so 
badly. 

The real spirit of eagledom was the inspi¬ 
ration for this great hiunanitarlan under¬ 
taking. thanks to Brother Hagen and his 
fellow members in the Crookston aerie. 


The St. Louie Globe-Domocrat Believes 

*The Drastie ActioB by the President 

Was Jnstified” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL C. JONES 

OF MZSSOUai 

IN THE HOUSE CXP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. JONES of Missouil. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, it is news when the St. Louis Qlobe- 
Democrat admits that the President of 
the United States is right. Although as 
stated on Its masthead, "The Qlobe- 
Democrat is an independent newspaper 
printing the news impartially, support¬ 
ing what it believes to he right, and op¬ 
posing what it believes to be wrong, with¬ 
out regard to party politics,” it seems 
that the Qlobe-Democrat has almost 
without exception found some reason 
why it should not support President Tru¬ 
man. or his policies, and it is a rare occa¬ 
sion when the Olobe-Democrat finds 
anything to commend which originates 
with a Democratic administration. De¬ 
spite the fact that the Republican Party 
has seen lit to make a political issue out 
of Piesident Truman’s courageous action 
in risking what he knew would be im¬ 
mediate condemnation by those who 
have been and still are admirers of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, I believe, as does the 
Globe-Democrat, that attention should 
be directed to the real issue in this ac¬ 
tion. 

Certainly General MacArthur cannot 
recommend that every officer follow his 
example in setting himself up as a self- 
appointed diplomat, over and above his 
duties as a commander who is obligated 
to receive and execute the orders of his 
superiors. It is not a question of whether 
General MacArthur is correct in his ap¬ 
praisal of the situation in the Far East. 
It is not a question of whether or not 
the foreign policy which he recommends 
is the one the United States should adopt. 
The question is. Was General MacArthur 
right or wrong in departing from his 
military responsibilities to challenge the 
policies which had been adapted by the 
United Nations, the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the State Depart¬ 
ment? 

A reading of the editorial from the 
Globe-Democrat should convince those 
who believe there must be a unity of 
purpose that General MacArthur, in 
order to be consistent with his 48 years 
of military experience, should have re¬ 
signed his command before he com¬ 
mitted the gravest sin in his own soldier’s 
handbook—failui-e to obey orders. 


The editorial follows: 

Macarthur’s dismissal 

Seldom has American public opinion been 
BO sharply divided as on the MacArthur Is¬ 
sue. climaxed yesterday by President Tru¬ 
man’s order that the recalcitrant general be 
removed immediately from his Far East com¬ 
mands. With some, regrettably, tlie issue 
involves politics, and that angle will be pur¬ 
sued relentlessly, we con be assured, to the 
end that the general may come home to 
blast the administration In public state¬ 
ments and addresses which may well figure 
In the 1952 election. But for most the issue 
is this: Was General MacArthur right or 
wrong in departing from his responsibility 
as a military commander to express senti¬ 
ments on foreign policy and strategy that 
ran counter to those of the UN, the Presi¬ 
dent, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the State 
Department Was he right or wrong when 
he became a self-appointed diplomat, over 
and above his duties as the commander of 
the United Nations forces in Korea? 

With full appreciation of the general’s 
high qualifications os a soldier and his emi¬ 
nent success in the rehabilitation of Japan, 
this newspaper believes the drastic action 
by the President was Justified. 

MacArthur was guilty of insubordination, 
which cannot be tolerated within the mili¬ 
tary set-up. He dellbovately assumed au¬ 
thority in a field which was not his to com¬ 
mand—the msiklng of foreign policy. He 
violated the explicit orders of his Com¬ 
mander in Chief, a procedure he would not 
have countenanced for a minute by his 
subordinates. He flouted his superior com¬ 
mand not onco, but many times, and after 
several warnings. 

He would have been removed months ago 
had not the President, with a wary regard for 
the political dynamite in such action, been 
well aware of the explosive content In the 
emotions of the American citizens. Now he 
has taken the long step with reluctance. 
MacArthur was and Is on all counts the 
hottest potato Mr. Truman has been called 
on to handle. 

General MacArthur expects to return to 
the States within 3 weeks. He may address 
a Joint session of Congress and air his views 
on the entire Par East situation. His re¬ 
marks, to Congress or otherwise, will attract 
the serious attention of every American citi¬ 
zen, and may serve to clarify White House 
thinking, or at least put its Korean policy 
In sharper focus. As a retired Army officer, 
he can speak without restraint—and doubt¬ 
less will. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the con¬ 
troversy is that in many respects the program 
which MacArthur championed, In defiance 
of the President, was realistic and logical. 
He would have been no soldier at all had he 
not chafed at the restrictions Imposed on 
him in fighting the Reds in Korea. He was 
not permitted to bomb the supply concen¬ 
trations of the enemy. 

His UN directives were vague, never clearly 
detailed. He knew that a stalemate at the 
thirty-eighth parallel settled nothing, yet 
when he called for reinforcements to exploit 
the gains made In recent months, he was 
denied them. He wished to employ the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists on Formosa either In Korea 
or In an assault on the Chinese mainland, 
but Washington did not approve. 

This newspaper believes he was in error 
in stating that the place fur a show-down 
with Russia Is In Asia, that Europe is sec¬ 
ondary. 

But above all, there can be no denial that 
the general was the spectacular victim of a 
White House-State Department foreign pol¬ 
icy that has been consistently Inconsistent 
and vacillating. Neither MacArthur nor the 
American people have ever been clearly ad¬ 
vised as to the precise program the admin¬ 
istration has fixed for Far East operatluns. 
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Mr. Truman iias repeatedly sought refuge 
in the United Nations when a forthright de¬ 
cision was required—and the Impotent UN, 
timid and unenthuslastlo, sat on its hands 
while the situation worsened. 

The UN never had much stomach for the 
Korean police action. And when MacArthur 
became a problem child who threatened to 
involve the UN in a world war by operations 
against the stooges of Moscow, the Red Chi¬ 
nese, Great Britain, and Prance, In particu¬ 
lar. were apprehensive and called for cau¬ 
tion. Well they knew that If the United 
States went to war against Russia in the 
Orient we would not have enough men or 
mat<‘rlel to do a good job of helping defend 
W’est Europe against Communist aggression. 
Presumably the President was influenced by 
British and French representations, and for 
good rear »n. 

Technically, when the UN was committed 
to action in Korea, the war should have been 
directed by its Security Council But this 
was Impossible while Russia had a seat on 
tliat Council. Hence, the United Stnte.s was 
given the Job In view of our leadership in 
securing UN approval of tlie aggressor reso¬ 
lution and the preponderance oi our com- 
mitmont.s in men and matt'riel to that area. 
MacArthur’s appointment was in line with 
that agreement. 

But notw’ithstandlng the frustration that 
plagued MacArthur, his conviction that our 
Fir East policy was bungled and unrealistic, 
h.=» w'as a soldier, subject to the same funda¬ 
mentals of discipline a.s any private In the 
ninks. When he gave a command, it w'a.s 
obeyed or else. When he received a com¬ 
mand. it W’a.s his duty to obey or take the 
comseciuences. 

We understand that General Elsenhower, 
W'hile in supreme command in Europe in the 
hist war. did not approve of many things he 
wa.s a.sked to do. Certainly, for Instance, he 
believed the We.stern Allies should have been 
permitted to occupy Berlin instead ol allow¬ 
ing the Russian.s to take it over, with re.sults 
we all know. But Elsenhower had his orders 
and he followed them. MacArthur had his 
orders and he flouted them. 

We by no means ay.ree that the White 
House-State Department policy for the Far 
East has been w'lthout laiilt. Neither the 
President nor Secretary Acheson at any time 
have indicated they knew where they w’orc 
going or how they expected to get there, and 
W'e can Imagine MacArthur’s soul writhing 
because t)l his conviction that he knew^ best. 

But something that was earmarked a.s pol¬ 
icy had the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President, both in superior 
command to MacArthur, and what they or¬ 
dered he sliould have done his be.st to carry 
out The proper place for him to lodge his 
protests was with tne Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Prk?sldent, and it is their ultiinate 
bespoiisitailiiy if they Ignored him and 
adopted a plan that proved to be wrong. 

Flamboyant critical statemeiils irom the 
battlefield, letters home to sympathetic 
friends w'ho made them public, proposals 
to negotiate with the enemy at a time when, 
so the President says, the UN was well along 
toward an understanding with Red China— 
all these are extracurriculum procedures 
which are not a military prerogative. If 
every general in a war disdains orders and 
operate.s on his own and as he thinks best, 
the end result could be disa.ster. 

The chain reaction of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal will be heard for many months. The 
general, now released from all restrictions, 
may be expected to speak his piece to the 
American public. He will have ample help 
In and outside Congress, 

Bus’cally, the general would expand the 
war. make the F’ar East the chief urea of 
combat, as against the UN policy of Isolating 
Korea and concentrating on the defense of 
Europe. It is difficult to see how those who 
agree with MacArthur that the war mu.st be 


carried to China can in the same breath de¬ 
clare that his program must be followed to 
save the furtner slaughter of American sol¬ 
diers. 

General MacArthur makes his exit after 
48 years In the Army service of his country. 
His achievements in the Pacific were his¬ 
toric; he was a brilliant occupation com¬ 
mander in Japan. It Is unfortunate that 
he la compelled to quit under tortured cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Japan Under MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Ayril 18, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include an editorial entitled 
“Japan Under MacArthur.” taken from 
the Evening Star of April 17: 

Japan Under MacArthur 

It is not .surprising that hundred.s of thou- 
snnds of Japanese got up early in the morn- 
in and jammed Tokyo’s streets to say a heart¬ 
felt good-by to General MacArthur. In pay¬ 
ing him Ihi.s tribute—the mo.st Impres.sive of 
Itf kind ever accorded a foreigner in that 
highly ceremonious land—they undoubtedly 
reflected the feelings of the overwlielming 
majority of their countrymen. At the sarhe 
time, in thus displaying their affectionate 
and almost reverential reg.ird for him ns a 
person, they gave the world a striking meas¬ 
ure of his great success in running llie 
ocrupalion as supreme commander lor the 
Allied Powers. 

That success has been obvious for some 
time past. Unlike Germany, Japan, after its 
del eat, was not partitioned into four parts 
and occupied by as nianv powers. In.stead, 
It remained a unity, with American policy 
dominant, and General MacArthur—through 
his SwAP organization—brilliantly capital¬ 
ized on that fact. With a personality per¬ 
fectly tailored to the tusk, with administra¬ 
tive ability of the htgnest order, and with his 
extraordinary knowledge ol the problems 
ant psychology ol Asia ns n whole, he quickly 
shifted Irom the role of conqueror to the 
role of recon.strut tor. setting in rapid motion 
a Japanere military, soeial, political, eco¬ 
nomic. and spiritual revolution of the most 
lar-rearhing kind. 

One of General MacArthur’s first big sue- 
resses was the program under which SCAP 
swiftly di.sarmcd. demobilized, and returned 
to peaceful pursuits more than 6,000,000 
Japane.se troops. Biinilnrly, through rigid 
controls and other means, he cut down the 
country’s IndUbtrlal potential for war. Be¬ 
yond that. In a move without precedent in 
modern history, he saw to it that Japan 
adopted n constitution in which it bound 
It,self never again to maintain an army, navy, 
or air force. Indeed. If anything, he did 
almo.st too good a job In carrying out his 
demilitarization directives, for the consti¬ 
tutional ban on the military has always 
seemed unrealistic in the teeth of the Soviet 
threat—a fact which he himself has Im¬ 
plicitly acknowledged in his recent recom¬ 
mendations for limited rearmament. 

In other respects, however, the constitu¬ 
tion hammered out under General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s supervision Is hardly oiien to ques¬ 
tion. Emperor worship, the warrior ca.ste, 
feudalism, thought control, the secret police, 
and every kindred instrument of totalitar¬ 
ian regimentation and oppression have been 


swept away. In their place have been sub¬ 
stituted such things as universal free edu¬ 
cation, collective bargaining for labor, the 
voting franchise for women as well os men, 
basic liberties like those of our own Bill of 
Rights, and similar fundamental constitu¬ 
tional guaranties reposing full sovereignty 
In the Japanese people, making them their 
own masters, placing them well on the road 
toward genulno democracy. 

In line with all this, moreover. General 
MacArthur is to be credited with having hit 
hard at the excesses of the giant trusts of 
the Zaltaatsu (the “money clique”), through 
which about a score of families used to con¬ 
trol the economy of the entire country. Ho 
Is to be credited, too. with having effected 
agrarian reforms that have emancipated mil¬ 
lions of tenant farmers from serfdom by 
enabling them to buy and work their own 
land. Finally, in the ovor-coll economic 
sphere, he has so effectively administered 
our American aid that Jopan today—after 
having been flat on its back little more than 
5 years ago—shows an index of industrial 
activity higher than prewar, and it conceiv¬ 
ably may manage, if given some good breaks, 
to become sell-supporting by the end of 
next year. 

General MacArthur. in short, has had a 
tremendous, and on the whole very benefi¬ 
cent. Impact on a nation of more than 70.- 
000,000 people. History offers few, If any, 
examples quite like it. Japan, of course, is 
l-y no means out of the woods. Its democ¬ 
racy is still young. Its economic recovery 
Is still tentative. Its social and spiritual 
transformation may yet prove to be more 
apparent than real. Yet. if it holds fast to 
the road that the great American “proconsul” 
has carved out for It, It can prosper In free¬ 
dom. That is the immense contribution he 
has made to the life of the Japane-se. Small 
wonder that many millions of them deeply 
regret his sudden departure. 


A Newspaperman Pastes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OI' 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Ayril 18,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, amon" 
those who constantly servo our great 
Nation and who are among the many 
going about their daily tasks unsung, and 
often little rewarded, are the small¬ 
town newspaper publishers. 

One such publisher v/as Mr. P. W. 
Kemp, former publisher of the Marshall 
County Banner at Argyle. Minn. Mr. 
Kemp passed away March 25 at the age 
of 75 years, 35 of which he published 
his newspaper. 

The attached editorial is a tribute to 
Mr. Kemp and was written for the Ban¬ 
ner by his successor, E. L. Holmlund. 
These beautiful words of tribute to Mr. 
Kemp are, in a way, a tribute to all 
small-town editors and publishers. 

The editorial follows: 

We Sorrow as Death Claims Our Predecessor 

There are many things that for a .small¬ 
town publisher are not the easiest things 
to do. But one of the most difficult tasks 
for him to perform l.s to chronicle the life 
and passing of a beloved friend and neigh¬ 
bor. Such ts our ta.sk today, a.s wc pause 
biicfiy to pay tribute to Mr. P. W. Kemp, our 
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predecessor as publisher of the Banner, and 
for the past 8 years our mentor and very 
good friend. Percy, as we had learned to 
address him, seemed almost like a grand¬ 
father to us, so close had our associations 
become during these seemingly short 8 years. 

It is no mere idle expression when It is 
said. **the community mourns the death of 
Percy Kemp.” His was a full and busy life, 
and we like to think of him now as haring 
gone to a well-earned rest and his reward. 

Be possessed the finest of qualities given 
to man. Ho was honest, thrifty, frugal, and 
hard working. When, as a young man he 
hrst engaged in the trade he loved, he related 
to us that he worked almost a full year with¬ 
out a cent of pay just for the privilege of 
learning the trade of being a newspaperman. 
As his oommunlty-wide associations broad¬ 
ened, he grew in stature, in mind, and in use¬ 
fulness. He was public spirited, gave gen¬ 
erously of his time to community matters, 
and his advice was sought because he had the 
respect of his neighbors. Percy was a “gen¬ 
tleman of the old school” who loved his 
fellow citizens. He was fearless and out¬ 
spoken but he was a fair flghur, and many 
of those whom he fought the hardest were 
his most sincere admirers. He fought In the 
open, and there was never any doubt as to 
where he stood on any question of public 
interest. 

Greatness is not always in the high places. 
It thrives in the hearts of real men in every 
walk of life. We think Mr. Kemp was one 
of them, aiKl for this solemn occasion we’d 
like to close with this bit of verse: 

•'He Is gone but not forgotten— 

All his tasks on earth are done— 

Bard he worked toward each endeavor 
Til his great reward was one. 

See. he sleeps In peaceful comfort 
And his loved ones shed a tear. 

Gather closer, gather closer. 

He has nothing now to fear 

For he rests; he rests In comfort, 

He has only gone to sleep. 

We who loved him linger near him 
But we do not need to weep. 

—•Tranklin Lee Stevenaon.’* 


General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MISSOtTRI 

IN IBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
published in the Columbia Daily Tribune, 
of Columbia, Mo., on the subject of Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s action in removing Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and replacing him 
with General Ridgway as our military 
leader and commander In the Par East: 
[From the Columbia (Mo.) Dally Tribune 
of April 12, 19511 
Out Coes the General 

In one of the most spectacular ousters in 
history. President Truman has relieved Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur of all his commands in 
the Far East. 

Having decided to discipline the egotistical 
general, we believe President Truman was 
smart In firing him completely* because Mac¬ 
Arthur is a person wbo brooks no compro¬ 
mise. You take him whole hog or none. 
To have relieved him of his Korean command 
and left him in charge of the Japense occu¬ 


pation would have left the door open for 
future trouble. 

There is no olear-cut answer to the ques¬ 
tion of whether MacArthur is right or wrong 
in wanting to bomb Chinese bases and en- 
lls'^ the support of Chiang’s Nationalist 
troops. But there is a clear-cut answer to 
thj question of whether a man in MacAr- 
thur‘8 poeition ahould arrogate to himself 
the responsibility and the power of dictating 
pulley in the global strategy against Com¬ 
munist aggression. The answer Is “No.” 

Rightly or wrongly, we are operating on 
the principle that the best way to achieve 
peace Is through a world organization. The 
United States, together with many other na¬ 
tions, has solemnly accepted this proposi- 
tlon, and MacArthur is a soldier working 
under orders from this leadership. For a 
top general In a strategic theater to re¬ 
peatedly challenge that accepted leadership 
not only precludes the possibility of any cor- 
ordinated effort, it actually lends aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Coming at this time. MacArthur's ouster 
will precipitate a storm of criticism around 
President Truman’s head. In the eyes of 
his many worshipers. MacArthur is now a 
martyr. Truman ia the Pontius Pilate. It 
would have been better—and equally appro¬ 
priate—to have fired MacArthur last Decern-^ 
ber after his ill-fated promise to bring the 
boys home by Christmas and while the Chi¬ 
nese hordes were sweeping over United Na¬ 
tions forces which MacArthur had unwisely 
spread thin over a broad and defenceless 
front. Truman might well have brought the 
general home by Christmas. 

General MacArthur is now free to speak 
his piece. Let him lay his views before the 
country. If the American people are con¬ 
vinced. then they have the power to follow 
him—even to the point of deciding that to 
be bound by the leadership of a world or¬ 
ganization composed of a lot of weak and 
ind'^cislve allies Is not the best way for 
the United States to get along in the world. 

But meanwhile, let’s operate as a team and 
according to the accepted rules. 


AttoHier lowao Criei Ont Agamit Be- 
wildcnnciit and Coofiition 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
which I am causing to be Inserted here 
was written to me by a friend, John 
Fletcher, who for many years served as a 
district judge and attorney general in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. Fletcher raises questions which 
have never been answered adequately 
either In or out of Congress. Bewilder¬ 
ment and confusion are abroad In this 
land today because of the failure on the 
part of responsible officials to answer 
these and other questions. 

It is because I believe his thought- 
provoking letter Is deserving of the con¬ 
sideration of others that I have caused it 
to be inserted in the Record. It follows: 

Maplxton, Iowa. 

Hon. H. R. Oso88. 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Friend: You know sometimeB I sit 
around and think and again 1 just sit. Of 
late, like a lot of people. I’m bewildered 


about what has come over our Government. 
Everybody asks that question. 

Unless someone steps forward to the front 
of the rostrum soon and explains better than 
It ever has been explained before what this 
war is about and why, then these American 
people are going to lose the last scintilla 
of the faith they have left in our system of 
government. This does not only apply to 
the so-called leaders of the administration 
but to the so-called leaders of the opposition 
as well. 

Nelher aide answers the questions upper¬ 
most in the minds of the average citizen, 
viz: Is this war necessary? Has there been 
a good-faith effort by capable men to settle 
differences by peaceful means? If there has 
been the people are not advised. 

The nations now at war are the United 
States and China. Have capable representa¬ 
tives of those two countries sat down around 
a table to discuss their differences in a real 
attempt to reach an agreement. I’m not 
talking about the so-called United Nations. 
That will never unite on anything so lung 
as commercial achievement at any price la 
placed above the peace and happiness of the 
individual. 

Are we not at war because those in charge 
want war? If so, why? Can we see an 
underlying reason for talking war and wag¬ 
ing war? 

If we stop waging war and talking war. 
how long would it take for this false eco¬ 
nomic structure we have been building up 
for the past 20 years to totally collapse? 
My own guess is that the collapse would 
come long before the 1952 elections 11 we 
stopped talking war today. There has never 
been a time since the last shot was fired 
in World War II that governmentally we have 
not talked war. Why? 

Which would be harder on the American 
people, economic collapse, which must come 
eventually, or this war phobia that is de¬ 
stroying the faith of our citizens in their 
Government as one dedicated to peace and 
not to conquest of peoples of other natU>ns 
who want their own kind of government 
whether it suits us or not, 

1 am, as you know, that last man who 
would believe in a communistic form of gov¬ 
ernment but as a true American, I am the 
last man who would say peoples in other 
lands have not the right to adopt and live 
under their own form of government. 

We have not set out to police people who 
ase alone aggressors, but all people who be¬ 
lieve In communism wherever they may be, 
whether peaceful or otherwise. We have so 
declared ourselves whether they are within 
our confines or live separate os a nation by 
themselves. 

We not only continuously, as a Govern¬ 
ment, talk war but we are proselyting the 
people of other nations to become war-mind¬ 
ed. Wc talk war, we eat war. we sleep war. 
Our topic everywhere is war. Do we actually 
know what we are doing to ourselves or do 
we care? Are wc Interested in the pence 
of the world or saving a vagabond's dream 
of an economic utopia where nobody works 
but everybody eats? 

Every military nation since time began 
has eventually massacred its own cltleenry— 
morally, socially, and economically—and has 
reduced It to the lowest form of peasantry 
and finally serfdom. Read your unbiased 
history since the fall of the Roman Empire 
down to A. D. 1961. Name one who survived. 

Whnt ended the 30 years of Scandinavian 
war? Poverty. What became of proud old 
England, the Empire on whose fiag the sun 
never set? Its sun as a world power has set 
forever. What became of France that 
boasted the finest trained soldiery in the 
world? Too weak economically ever to try to 
defend Itself. What of Italy, of the Kaiser’s 
Germany, and of Hitler’s Germany? The 
desire to whip and dictate to all the world 
killed them all. Groat as we may be and 
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feel, is there an answer for all In the history 
of the past? 

A Nation such as ours might well main¬ 
tain an Army of considerable size on our 
own soil and a good Navy and Air Corps so 
long as there Is war and rumors of wars but 
Why should we seek war when we are not 
assailed? I'm not talking Isolation, I’m 
talking about howling for war and daring 
others to light and Insisting they arm for 
war. I remember when the American press 
praised Hitler’s great peacetime army and 
how he was building a great economic Ger¬ 
many. Thousands of fine Americans paid 
the price of dismantling it with their lives. 
The citizenry of Germany will spend the 
lives of generations yet unborn to build back 
the destruction militarism caused their 
country. They had better faced the eco¬ 
nomic condition with stoicism and fortitude 
that would have earned the gratitude and 
praise of a friendly world but militarism 
lost their all. 

Can 6 percent of the people of the world, 
great and resourceful as we may be, feed, 
clothe, house, educate, arm, train to fight, 
whip, and destroy at will the other 94 per¬ 
cent of the people? 

I’m wondering If the influence of com¬ 
mercial greed doesn’t weigh more with our 
so-called leaders than patriotic duty on both 
•ides. 

Wishing you every success, I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 

John Fletcher. 


Support for MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress today, April 19.1951, has heard 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur address a 
joint meeting and discuss the conduct 
of the war in Korea. Along with other 
Members of the Congress. I was deeply 
impressed by the wisdom and sincerity 
of his words. 

Among other things. General MacAr¬ 
thur advocated the use of the Chinese 
Nationalist military forces against the 
forces of the Communist enemy. I wish 
to inform the Members of the House 
that on April 12, 1951, the Senate of the 
State of California passed a resolution 
relative to the use of Chinese National¬ 
ist troops in combat against the Chinese 
Communists. 

The resolution follows: 

Seiuite Rp.solution 114 
Resolution relative to the use of Chinese 

Nationalist troop.s In combat against Chi¬ 
nese Communists 

Whereas during the past lew days Cali¬ 
fornia’s National Guard, Fortieth Division, 
arrived in Japan; and 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 
seen fit to relieve General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur of all authority as com¬ 
mander of United Nations forces in Korea, 
commander ol United States military forces. 
Far East theater, for alleged noncoopcratlon; 
and 

Whereas General MacArthur has advocated 
the use of Chinese Nationalist military 
troops In combat against Chinese Communist 
military forces: and 


Whereas such dismissal indicates an opin¬ 
ion of the President of the United States to 
refuse to allow Chinese Nationalist troops to 
aid and assist United States military forces 
presently engaged In combat against Com¬ 
munist military units in Korea; and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia recognizes that the military action in 
Korea Is but a battle in the war against 
communism: and 

Whereas the Chinese Nationalist Army 
leaders have Indicated their desire to aid and 
assist United States forces in engaging In 
combat for the purposes of defeating and 
destroying the Chinese Communist military 
force.*?; and 

Whereas all governments of nations de¬ 
sirous of Joining In a crusade to destroy 
communistic aggressors should be encour¬ 
aged and utilized to the end that the ma¬ 
jority of lives sacrificed in the present con¬ 
flict against the Chinese Communist troops 
should not be drawn In vast measure from 
American military personnel, and in particu¬ 
lar the anticipated use of the California 
Fortieth National Guard Division; Therefore 
The Senate of the State of California re- 
spectl Lilly memorializes the President ol the 
United States to seriously reexamine the 
desirability of permitting the use of Chinese 
Nationalist military forces in the common 
cause of destroying Chinese Communist ag¬ 
gression In Asia, and the utilization of Chl- 
nc.se Nationalist troops prior to. or in con¬ 
junction with, utilization of California 
Fortieth National Guard Division In combat, 
J. A Beek, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


Credit Due Joseph P. Kennedy for Part in 
the Great Debate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
debate has waxed and waned in Con¬ 
gress. and I think the people arc due 
some explanation as to the concepts and 
origins of the movement toward con¬ 
servation of our manpower and re¬ 
sources. 

These conservationists have been mis¬ 
named isolationists, and the connotation 
of the word has given the general pub¬ 
lic the erroneous idea that an isolationist 
is an ostrich with his head buried in the 
sand. 

The conservationist of our blood and 
treasure, of our manpower, and our re¬ 
sources—which I might add are not un¬ 
limited—is not an isolationist nor an 
ostrich. 

He is in allegory an American eagle; 
watchful, sane, faithful, fierce. He 
guards his own domain. 

As we look back over the great debate, 
we find a singular figure as responsible 
for it. 

He is Joseph P. Kennedy, former Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain. 

Mr. Kennedy has been of the opinion 
for a long time that we can weaken our¬ 
selves to the point of emaciation by our 
foreign adventures. 

His philosophy appears to agree with 
that of George Washington, and I sup¬ 
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pose his critics will find ways to blame 
him for that. 

We all know that Mr. Kennedy is one 
of the closest advisers of former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover and counseled him 
to emerge from retirement to his present 
position of elder statesman. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy was the activating force in the 
Hoover plan. He is a human dynamo, as 
his career sliows. and just the man to 
furnish the string to Mr. Hoover’s bow. 

It will be recalled that the great debate 
was opened by Mr. Kennedy’s speech at 
the University of Virginia. It was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Hoover’s speech, and the 
momentum of the issue carried it into 
the Senate. If there were a medal of 
honor for civilians, it should have been 
awarded to these two men. 

One of the profound features of Mr. 
Kennedy’s views is the conviction that 
to commit too much of our power abroad 
will play into Russia’s hands for a quick 
and decisive victory. 

Europe is her front yard and she can 
crush almost anything by land power. 

We can defeat any aggressor who de¬ 
fies our combined land, sea, and air 
power. 

By getting us to commit most of our 
land power in Europe, he has us in her 
lap. We can he beautifully booby- 
trapped. 

More and more people are beginning 
to believe that, although we should fight 
aggression, we should not commit all of 
our strength in an area where we are at 
the greatest disadvantage. 

If Mr. Kennedy had not made the ef¬ 
fort, the great debate would not have 
been sparked. And, if the debate had 
not taken place, the issue of overseas 
commitments might never have reached 
a limit. 


Truman's Appeasement of the 
Communists 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Monday, April 9, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, why continue Mr. Truman’s 
war against overwhelming Communists 
and at the same time let them win a 
victory through appeasement? David 
Lawrence expresses Mr. Truman’s in¬ 
consistency in the following words: 
Denials of Appeasement Belied—Korean 

Repubt.ic Will Be Thrown to Wolves ey 

Diplomacy Unless United States Public 

Acts 

President Truman keeps on denying in fils 
speeches that tliorc la any appeasement ol 
the Communists intended, but the lact re¬ 
mains that in the Slate Department a plan 
to do what really amounts to an appease¬ 
ment of Communist China Is being hatched. 

The flrst public intimation tlint appease¬ 
ment was In the wind came, strangely 
enough. In a White House release of a mes¬ 
sage that was sent by the Joint Chiefs of 
Stall on March 20 to General MacArthur. 
The real purpose in releasing the message— 
if It wasn’t done accidentally—was to show 
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that General MacArthur jumped the gun, 
BO to speak, when he broadcast directly his 
appeal to the Chinese Communist military 
commander to agree to an armistice. 

The stories have been widely disseminated 
by administration supporters that General 
MacArthur stole the thunder of the Govern¬ 
ment back home by making an appeal to his 
opposite military commander similar to that 
which the State Department Intended to 
make through the UN and that he followed 
the wording closely. It has been asserted, 
moreover, that the policy In question was 
cleared with the United Nations end that 
General MacArthur spilled the beans. 

There Is not a scintilla of truth In either 
of these allegations. The message of March 
20 is bound to become a historic document 
not only because It shows there was no 
United Nations policy or decision by the 
American Government but because It shows 
that the State Department was telling Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to deploy his troops In some 
sort of confusing military operation where¬ 
by ho didn’t advance but yet maintained 
contact with the enemy while the diplomats 
were to talk for a few weeks. 

Here Is the text of that message: 

“To the Commander in Chief, Par East, 
from the Joint Chiefs of Stall In Washing¬ 
ton. 

“State [Department] planning Presiden¬ 
tial announcement shortly that, with [the] 
clearing of the bulk of South Korea of ag¬ 
gressors, United Nations [are] now preparing 
to discuss conditions of settlement in Korea. 
Strong feeling persists that further diplo¬ 
matic effort toward settlement should be 
made before any advance with major forces 
north of [the] thirty-eighth parallel. Time 
will be required to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiations that 
may develop. Recognizing that [the thirty- 
eighth] parallel has no military significance, 
[the] State [Department] has asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff what authority you 
should have to i)ermlt sufficient freedom of 
notion for [the] next few weeks to provide 
eecurlty for [the] UN forces and maintain 
contact with (the | enemy. Your recom¬ 
mendations [are] desired.” 

The foregoing shows how speculative and 
vague the State Department's plan was. It 
dots not reveal the basis, If any, which the 
Stale Department had for virtually ordering 
American troops to stand still and be shot 
nt while diplomats talked even though the 
enemy had not agreed to hold hla fire. Every 
piece of evidence thus far from press dis¬ 
patches and from Trygve Lie, Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations, reveals that the 
Communist Government at Peiping has re¬ 
buffed every effort to talk peace and has 
lately refused even to make appointments at 
the Chinese Foreign Office with diplomatic 
representatives there from Britain, India, 
and Sweden to talk about the subject. Why 
was the State Department so anxious to stop 
our side from fighting while It did a Job of 
palavering with other governments? The 
only answer Is that an appeasement program 
is in the works. Here are its details: 

A cease-fire line in a zigzag direction a few 
miles north and also a few miles south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel is to be the armis¬ 
tice line. This is supposed to be our victory 
line. When we gain that line, as General 
Ridgway in his political statement on March 

12 said, America and the United Nations will 
have gained a victory. 

The rcf.t. It seems, Is to bo left to diplo¬ 
macy. Thus is the Korean Republic to be 
thrown to the Communist wolves. Thus also 
is the UN to accept the thirty-eighth parallel 
line as all that It ever achieved since last 
June against the aggressor even though the 
UN branded Red China as an aggressor and 

13 supposed to have resolved at one time to 
liberate all Korea. But the new plan pre¬ 


supposes that no liberation by military 
means can be achieved and that attainment 
of the barrier at the thirty-eighth parallel 
is the substitute. 

The legal basis for the plan Is that, our 
military objective having been attained, the 
political objective Is a matter for UN deter¬ 
mination. The Idea of an independent, 
united Korea Is to be left to diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations with Red China presumably over a 
long period of time. Thus 60,000 casualties 
will have been suffered by the American 
Government Just to maintain the thirty, 
eighth parallel and to admit that the UN 
could not push the aggressor out of Korea 
but must let him stay where he started from 
last Juno—ready, perhaps, to jump across 
the parallel at any time. The Red Chinese 
have said all foreign troops must be with¬ 
drawn and this presumably means the Com¬ 
munist North Koreans of course will remain. 
That’s the appeasement plan. It will of 
course be denied that this Is appeasement. 
But this was what was planned before Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was fired. Maybe it will not 
materialize now because American public 
opinion may prevent it from being consum¬ 
mated. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we continue 
to meddle in foreign affairs? Why 
should we not follow the advice of Wash¬ 
ington and Thomas Jefferson, keep our 
men ^rom fighting In futile wars, wher¬ 
ever and whenever some other nation 
seeks to use us to their own advantage? 


Red China Is Too High a Price for a Truce 
in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April 16y 1951 

Mr. SHAPER, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a timely editorial appearing in this 
week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post; 

Red China Is Too High a Price fob a ’Truce 
IN Korea 

It’s a Bolld bet that General MacArthur’s 
statement of March 24 didn’t burn up the 
State Department because it suggested the 
possibility of a military truce in Korea, or 
even because It hinted at attacks on the 
bases from which the Chinese Reds spark 
their attacks on United Nations forces. The 
general's offense was that he put his finger 
on the State Department’s secret shame— 
namely, its apparently persistent determi¬ 
nation to sell Formosa to the Communists 
and admit said Communists into the UN, 
as the price of a shaky peace in Korea. 

MacArthur said: “There should be no In¬ 
superable difficulty in arriving at decisions 
on the Korean problem if the Issues are re¬ 
solved on their own merits without being 
burdened by extraneous matters not directly 
related to Korea, such as Formosa and 
China’s scat in the United Nations.” 

This frank and obviously sound observa¬ 
tion recalled the United Nations cease-fire 
proposal of January—for some reason or 
other concurred In by the United States— 
which suggested that a conference Includ¬ 
ing Russia and Red China be called to set¬ 
tle Asiatic problems, including, among others, 
those of Formosa and of representation of 
China in the United Nations. 


Fortunately, the open Intervention of Red 
China in Korea made it difficult to go on 
with this monkey business, and most people 
assumed the proposal was a dead pigeon. 
The Ire In the State Department suggests 
that It isn’t; that the Acheson-Jessup zeal 
for a bad bargain with communism in Asia 
la as hearty as ever. Anyway, we ought to 
know soon. 

As one ground for suspicion, James Reston, 
of the New York Times, who often reflects 
State Department thinking, wrote In his 
dispatch on the MacArthur statement: “As 
a matter of fact, the longer the war in Korea 
has continued, the less confidence there Is 
In official quarters here that uny solution 
can be found on any other basis than the 
above”—that Is, a deal on Formosa and a Red 
seat In UN. 

Most people, of course, agree that polit¬ 
ical decisions are not for military com¬ 
manders to make and General MacArthur’s 
proposal for a field armistice was made in 
full recognition of that fact. However, it 
is easy to understand that a commander In 
the field who has at least twice been de¬ 
terred from pursuing the Red aggressor to 
his lair might be tempted to use this device 
to learn whether the war In Korea is some¬ 
thing more conclusive than “Operation 
Killer” or Is only a prelude to vast and un¬ 
necessary concessions in Asia. 

Anyway, it would be r good Idea to let 
the American people In on what’s cooking. 
There Is certainly no sentiment for a deal 
by which. In exchange for a hunk of Kore.a, 
which has little military Importance, we 
would (1) hand over Formosa, which has 
vital strategic importance, and (2) consent 
to admission into the United Nations ol the 
Chinese People’s Republic. In other words, 
to end a war that we are at least not los¬ 
ing, we would hand over political and mili¬ 
tary advantages wlilch would make it all 
but impossible to remain in the western 
Pacific nt all. 

But w'ho says we can’t end the Korean 
War on a decent basis, without surrender¬ 
ing our honor or future security? On March 
24, MacArthur thought wc could. What was 
wrong with letting him try? 


United States Workers’ Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

EON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, we are al¬ 
ways concerned with the morale* of 
American workers. There are countless 
debates on the floor of this House con¬ 
cerning the problems of labor, taut it 
seems we worry only about labor em¬ 
ployed by private industry and forget all 
about the thousands of workers em¬ 
ployed by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

I think it is time we consider the 
morale of our own employees if we want 
to maintain adequate standards in the 
performance of Government duties. 
The question of the morale of United 
States workers has been expertly dis¬ 
cussed by Joseph Young, writer for the 
Washington Sunday Star in an article in 
that paper on April 8. I recommend 
this article to the attention of the 
Members. 
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It follows; 

United States Workers’ Morale Sittfers As 
A Result of War or Nerves 
(By Joseph Young) 

Federal employee leaders charge that Gov¬ 
ernment morale is suffering as a result of the 
war of nerves being waged against Federal 
workers. 

They declare various moves In Congress 
ns well ns In the executive deportment to 
reduce employee benefits and privileges, plus 
adverse personnel restrictions already in ef¬ 
fect. are causing unrest among employees. 

The A. F, of L. Government Employees 
CoLincil, which is composed of 22 unions with 
Q Federal employee membership of 500.0U0 
deciares morale Is at a low ebb. 

Employee officials say this results from 
many conditions. Among them they name 
the moves in Congress to reduce annual and 
sick leave benefits and lower overtime pay¬ 
ments. The stalling tactics by the admlriis- 
trntion and the House Civil Service Commit¬ 
tee on the Federal pay-raise measure Is an¬ 
other reason cited. And the proposal to work 
employees on around-the-clock shifts isn’t 
helping employee morale, they say. 

In addition, the present ban on permanent 
appointments, promotions and tran.sfors in 
Government Is hurting morale, they charge. 

The attempts being made by the Defense 
Department to freeze its employees In their 
Joh.s and prevent them Irom transferring to 
other Government agencies are also cited as 
causing great employee dissatisfaction. 

RELATIONSHIP TERRIBLE 

A top employee leader put It this way: 
“The management-employee relationship In 
Government is terrible. Part of the blame 
rests with Congress and part with the execu¬ 
tive branch. 

“Where in private Industry do you see 
attempts made to reduce employee benefits? 
The pattern is Just the opposite. Employee 
benefits are constantly increased rather than 
decreased. 

“This is sound management policy and 
business knows it. Yet here we have Con- 
grcs.s and some jiarts of the executive branch 
ol Government trying to reduce benefits. 

“We're not saying that there aren’t some 
lhin':,s wrung in Government and that econ¬ 
omies .should not be made. But why take it 
out on the employee'i* 

“Why take away vacation and sick leave 
benelits that employees have had lor years? 
Any money that would be saved by such 
action would be more than lo.st by the res¬ 
ignation ol top-flight people In Government 
who would quit In disgust. It’s common 
knowledge that a lot of our tup scientific, 
technical, and professional personnel have 
been recruited into Government and have 
remained, not for the money Involved, but 
lor the liberal vacation and sick-leave bene¬ 
fits.’* 

overtime pay attacked 

“The same goes for attempts to reduce 
overtime payments and other benefits. As 
lor overtime. Government employees already 
receive far less than the tlme-and-one-half 
overtime payments that Is the law of the 
land for workers in private industry. And 
now some Members of Congress want to 
reduce these payments still further.’’ 

Employee leaders also sharply criticize lack 
of action on Federal pay legislation, declar¬ 
ing that It Is terribly discouraging for Gov¬ 
ernment workers to see private Industry 
workers secure co.st-of-living pay boosts while 
they receive none. 

Cf course some of the moves to cut bene¬ 
fits, such as the one to reduce overtime 
payments, in all probability won’t succeed. 
But the move to cut annual and sick-leave 
benefits Is a serious one and is backed by 
in«ny Members of Congress. 

Employee officials say that the average 
Covenimcnt worker is trying to do a con¬ 


scientious Job to help his country In the 
national emergency program as well as to 
serve the public. But they declare that it 
cannot be expected that employees will do 
their beat work while they are under con¬ 
stant badgering and threats. 

Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama, 
at Dedication of Kings Daughters’ Hos¬ 
pital, Staunton, Va., and Introductory 
Remarks by Hon. A. Willis Robertson, 
of Virginia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Amil 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the speech 
made by Senator Lister Hill, of Ala¬ 
bama. at the dedication of the King's 
Daughters’ Hospital. Staunton. Va., 
April 15. 1951, and the remarks I made 
in introducing him. 

There being no objection, the matters 
refeiTcd to were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Introductory Remarks of Hon. A. Wili.is 
Robert.son. of Virginia, Introducing Hon. 
Listik Hill, of Ai.abama, at the Dedica¬ 
tion OF THE New King's Daughters' Hos¬ 
pital, Staunton, Va.. April 15, 1961 

A kind and gracious providence has smiled 
upon us as we gather today to dedicate an 
InstlluUon of peace and to pay tribute to an 
undertaking in the realm of humanitarian- 
ism. May the sentiments for peace in the 
world that today rise up in our hearts as¬ 
cend to that Judgment throne where Staun¬ 
ton's Woodrow Wilson said, “Justice and 
mercy arc reconciled and the Judge and 
brother are one.’* I coveted this opportu¬ 
nity to warmly congratulate the good people 
of Staunton, Augusta, and Highland on their 
remarkable achievement of financing a two 
and a half million dollar hospital which has 
equipment and lacilltles that are the equal 
of any In the Commonwealth. 

One of my most prized possessions is a 
miniature of my mother made when she was 
17 years old and a student at the Female In¬ 
stitute in Staunton, now called Stuart Hall. 
Last fall she died at the age of 92. On her 
ninetieth birthday she told me that she had 
lived through four wars and that was enough 
war lor one lilellme. Her father and nine of 
his brothers served in the Confederate Army. 
Five of them were killed. In those days a se¬ 
rious battle wound meant death, a tragic re¬ 
minder of the fact that throughout recorded 
history man has placed more emphasis upon 
killing than upon curing his fellow man. 

Long before my mother came to Staunton 
this historic city had become known to the 
medical profession through the outstanding 
work of Dr. Alexander Humphreys, a gradu¬ 
ate of the University of Edinburgh, In the 
days of Dr. Humphreys there was no medical 
school in Virginia or the South and no train¬ 
ing school lor nurses. Virginia doctors 
trained abroad would train Virginia boys who 
desired to practice medicine. 

In a remarkable address this morning Dr. 
Richard Bell told of five boys who were 
trained by Dr. Humphreys, all of whom be¬ 
came famous. One of them was William 
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Henry Harrison, of Charles City County, Va., 
who became President of the United States, 
and another was Ephriam McDowell, who 
was born In Fairfield, Va., then a part of 
Augusta County, and after studying at the 
University of Edinburgh, located In Ken¬ 
tucky lor the practice of medicine. In laoj 
he performed the famous abdominal opera¬ 
tion on Mrs. Crawford and is properly culled 
the lather of abdominal surgery. Dr. 
Ephriam McDowell represents the great 
State of Kentucky in the Congressional Hall 
ol Fame. 

The dedication of thl.:. wonderful new hos¬ 
pital illustrates how deeoly Indebted wo are 
to a city that even in Colonial days was a 
pioneer In medical science and to tlie piib- 
lir-splnted women of a previous generation 
who had a vision of practical Christianity. 

Hundreds of years before Christ the tem¬ 
ples of Saturn were used as medical schools. 
But hospitals as we now know them were not 
e.stabJislicd until the fourth century A. D. 
and in Europe dated largely from the fif¬ 
teenth century. Not until the eighteenth 
century were there any hospitals out.slde of 
the big cities, and that was true of Virginia 
even In the nineteenth century. It was not 
until the latter part ol the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that we had trained nurses for hospital 
service. Florence Nightingale began her 
memorable study ol hospitals and hospital 
nursing in 1854 when England was stirred by 
report.s of the suflermg of wounded soldiers 
in the Crimean War. When Florence Night¬ 
ingale returned from the Crimean War, after 
saving many of those w'ounded in the bloody 
battle of Balaclava, Queen Victoria insti¬ 
tuted a reform in all military hospitals and 
In 1887 devoted a fund of $350,000 to a 
training institution for nurses along the 
lines advocated by Florence Nightingale. 

About that time a Christian organization 
dedicated to w'elfare work and the Cvare of 
the lame, the halt, and the blind known as 
the Intonialional Order of King's Daugh¬ 
ters and Sons was formed. It was composed 
ol those who acknowledged Christ as King 
and who were willing to carry on His work. 
A chapter ol that organization was formed 
in Staunton, and in 1896 it founded the 
King’s Daughters Hospital. That was the 
first general hospital in the valley, and in 
the entire State there were only seven more. 

The ho.spltnl we are to dedicate today la 
the outgrowth of the effort.s ol consecrated 
men and women of Staunton who believe 
that we build in vain a temple of peace that 
is not dedicated to the victory of spiritual 
force and the piinciples of the Prince of 
Peace. 

For the.se memorable ceremonies w’e are 
Indeed lortunate lu have as our guest .speak¬ 
er a distiiigiiished statesman from Alabama, 
who, first a.s a Member of the House and 
later as a Member of the Senate, has recog¬ 
nized the need for hospitals and medical 
care and who sponsored the first bill ever 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
to make grants-ln-aid to localities for hos¬ 
pital con.struction. 

Our gue.st speaker. In keeping with hi.s 
program to promote the welfare of the 
masses, was author of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act to create a Federal yardstick 
to determine the proper cost ol hydro¬ 
electric energy and ol the Rural Telephone 
Act. He also has been coauthor of the Farm 
Housing Act, Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. of the school-lunch program, voluntary 
health Insurance bill, local publlo health 
units bill, child health servicer, bill. Federal 
aid to eduration, Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, General Housing Act, the GI blU of 
rights, and numerous other meassurcs of na¬ 
tional Import. 

As a member of the Senate Labor Com¬ 
mittee he endeared himself to his southern 
colleagues through the preparation of the 
minority report against which Senator 
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RussKX Of Georgia, termed “a Jewel.” But 
It is the Hill-Burton Act by which he is best 
known to all Virginlani interested in a mod¬ 
ern hospital program. Bis standing in the 
Senate is evidenced by the fact that from 
1940 to 1946 he was the Democratic whip, 
voluntarily relinquishing that important 
assignment because of the press of his other 
senatorial duties. 

No doubt from his great grandfather Rev. 
William W. Hill, and his grandfather, Rev. 
L. L. Hill, both pioneer Methodist ministers 
in Alabama, he inherited a zeal for pro¬ 
moting the welfare of the masses and from 
his father. Dr. Luther Leonidas Hill, of 
Montgomery, one of the South's foremost 
surgeons, his interest In medical education 
and medical care. Prom his grandfather on 
his mother’s side, Mark Lyons, of Mobile, 
who fought under Albert Sidney Johnston, 
he Inherited his love for Robert E. Lee and 
the fundamental principle of State’s rights. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you my friend and Senate colleague, Hon. 
IiisTsa Hill, of Alabama. 

Speech or Hon. Listeb Hull, of Alabama, at 

THE Dedication of the King's Daughters' 

Hospital, Staunton, Va. 

It is pleasant to be in Staunton today on 
this fine occasion. I want to thank you 
for letting me come and be with you for 
the dedication of your magnificent new 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital. 

1 always feel an Inspiration when I come 
to Virginia. The loveliness of the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley through which I have been 
traveling this morning is representative of 
the beauty of Virginia’s countryside. 

As I drove along I thought not only of 
Jefferson. Madison, Monroe and the other 
great and illustrious Virginia sons who made 
such mighty contributions to the building 
of our Nation—I thought how particularly 
fitting that this hospital. Virginia’s first com¬ 
pletely new hospital to be started under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act should 
be erected in this lovely city that gave us 
three great doctors. Alexander Humphries, 
teacher of that pioneer In abdominal surgery, 
Ephraim McDowell, and that Immortal doc¬ 
tor of humanities, Woodrow Wilson. 

I am happy to be here In the home State 
of my good friends and esteemed colleagues, 
your able and distinguished Senators. Harbt 
Btrd a.id Willis Robertson. It Is good that 
Senator Robertson can be with us. Senator 
Btrd told me of his disappointment over 
his Inability to be here. 

You who have watched this hospital grow 
day by day and stone by stone have the im¬ 
measurable satisfaction of knowing that the 
hospital is your hospital—the product of your 
planning, your energies, and your devotion. 
It le the product of the splendid vision and 
untiring labors of Mrs. Herbert Smith and 
your other hospital trustees and hospital offi¬ 
cials. 1 commend and congratulate each of 
you. 

This hospital marks a new day of medical 
core for the people of Staunton, Augusta 
County, and the surrounding area. It will 
give them the finest medical and surgical 
core. No resources of time and money, of 
architectural planning or materials have 
been spared to make this hospital the most 
modern, the best-equipped hospital of its 
kind. 

Here are operating rooms, laboratories, ob- 
Btetrlcal and pediatric rooms; departments 
for physical therapy, and emergency and 
clinical treatment. Here Is the finest X-ray 
equipment for treating cancer and other 
diseases. The broad grounds and spacious 
sundeck of this hospital offer the convales¬ 
cent the healing, strengthening benefits of 
light and air and sunshine in pleasant sur¬ 
roundings. 


In building your hospital you confirm the 
wisdom of our Hoiq>ltal Act—the wisdom of 
helping the people to do for themselves. 
You show that when the Government helps 
to meet the need for hospitals by providing 
assistance grants, the people, with their 
sense of local responsibility and local leader¬ 
ship, are eager to meet the opportunity and 
build their own hospitals. 

This hospital is built for the future. And 
even as Its doors are opened. 1 urge you to 
draw again upon that fine cooperative spirit 
that brought it into being, to move on to the 
next vital step for securing its benefits to 
all the people—the step of integrating vol¬ 
untary health insurance facilities with your 
hospital. 

I like to u.«c as an Illustration of the prac¬ 
tical accomplishment of this kind of inte¬ 
gration the case of the Lanier Memorial Hos¬ 
pital in my own State of Alabama. Con¬ 
structed under the same Hospital Act, this 
hospital opened Its doors about 18 months 
ago. Around the hospital, as the medical 
center of another lovely valley community, 
has been built a voluntary system of prepaid 
health insurance that Insures the people that 
at all times they can receive hospital and 
medical care without sudden financial 
burden. 

This Alabama community In Its accom¬ 
plishment, has offered as a pattern for all 
the Nation, the objective of our voluntary 
health insurance bill In Congress. What 
they are doing bears out our faith in the 
voluntary methods of democracy. It sup¬ 
ports our confidence in the ability of the 
people to act for themselves and to provide 
medical cere for themselves by preserving 
and strengthening and building upon our 
free American medical system, without com- 
pT’^sion and without reliance upon a social¬ 
ized system. 

We are often reminded that too little 
thought and effort are being devoted to our 
hcalth—our most vital personal and na¬ 
tional resource. I imagine General Opie, who 
has given so unstintlngly of his time to the 
building of this hospital, could tell ub a 
great deal about the miracles of modern 
medicine in rescuing the lives of battle cas¬ 
ualties and of the rate at which disease is 
weakening our manpower resources. He 
could tell us that the physical rejection rate 
today under selective service is higher than 
during World War 11. Since Korea the equiv¬ 
alent of 17 infantry til visions have been re¬ 
jected for physical defects. Think of it. 
Three hundred thousand young men be¬ 
tween the ages of 19 and 25—the flower of 
our defense manpower—^found physically 
unfit to berve. What better waiming do we 
need before we move on all fronts to correct 
this appalling situation caused in such largo 
measure by neglect of our Nation’s health. 

When I talk about health and what wo 
must do for the health of our people, I like 
to speak of the six pillars of health—doctors, 
hospitals, preventive medicine, research, 
education, and the soil—each vital to every 
one of us and to the Nation’s well being. 

You have good doctors here in this great 
section of the Shenandoah Valley. This hos¬ 
pital will help to Insure that you continue 
to have good doctors. But throughout the 
Nation there is a serious shortage of both 
hospital and medical personnel. We must 
train more doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
medical technicians. We must follow your 
example and build the hospitals we need to 
give all our people adequate hospital service. 

The marvelous strides that we have made 
against typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diph¬ 
theria, malaria, smallpox, pellagra, and other 
such diseases Is proof of what can be accom¬ 
plished through our public health services 
In the field of preventive medicine. We 
must provide urgently needed help to the 


States, their counties, and cities in their 
never-ending ctniggle against disease—can¬ 
cer, heart disease, tuberculosis, mental dis¬ 
ease, Infantile paralysis. We must help them 
in the advancement of such specialized pro¬ 
grams as maternal and child care. 

We must provide more intense and greater 
research to study the causes of disease and 
to bring forth new d’scoverles for prevention 
and cure. Surely a nation that can produce 
the atomic bomb can find the cause and cure 
for cancer. 

I wonder If you were surprised when I 
named the soil as one of the pillars of health. 
You and I know what happens to an auto¬ 
mobile if we put the wrong kind of oil in It, 
or if we get grit In the gasoline. The same 
thing applies to the machinery of the human 
body. The right food that we put into our 
bodies makes for health and strength. The 
wrong food makes for weakness and sick¬ 
ness. The minerals and nutrients which 
feed and make up our bodies come to us from 
the plants and products of the soil. More 
and more doctors and scientists attribute 
diseases to deficiencies of minerals In our 
soil. 

Down In Deaf Smith County, Tex., they 
have no decay of the teeth because the min¬ 
erals In the soil of that county prevent such 
decay. Ml.r.‘?ourl does not Just happen to be 
a mule-raising section. It produces big, 
tough mules because q/ the phosphorous and 
other minerals In Its soil. 

And so the farmer In bis fanning practices 
and soil conservation is working and con¬ 
tributing to your health and my health and 
the health of all our people. That Is why 
it Is so important that we continue to help 
the farmer in his soil conservation. In help¬ 
ing him we are helping all. 

Education is essential to health. Health 
and education go hand In hand. It is the 
educated person who knows best how to take 
care of himself and preserve his health. The 
more uneducated and Illiterate people are, 
the more sickness and dibcase we find among 
them. We must make certain that Amer¬ 
ica’s children, tomorrow’s clti 2 en.s and de¬ 
fenders of our democracy, have the oppor¬ 
tunity for the education that will equip 
them for the responsibilities of citizenship 
and the building of lasting peace. 

These are six pillars of health. A1 must 
be strong 11 our people are to be strung and 
healthy and we are to have a strong America. 

The great hope of all of us today is for 
peace. And our hope for building and keep¬ 
ing the peace lies In a strong America. 
America must he strong in her Armed 
Forces, her armed might. She must be 
strong In her economy and strong in the 
united determination of her people to save 
and build the peace. 

We know that during the last war the 
final victory of our fighting forces was made 
porisihle by production. American workers 
and Ainnrican management produced innre 
war materials than the rest of the world 
combined. American farmers pushed loud 
and fiber production to record heights. 

As we produced to win the war, we mu'it 
produce today to defend our freedom and 
win the peace. As you Increase the harvest 
of your acres here in the Shenandoah Valley, 
ns you Increase the production in your mills 
and factories, you can know that you are 
waging the fight for pence and freedom in 
the spirit of your own great son, Woodrow 
Wilson, who gave us these words—the finest 
tribute ever paid to a people: 

“There is one thing that the American 
people always rise to and extend their hand 
to, and that Is the truth of Justice and of 
liberty and of peace. We have accepted that 
truth and we are going to be led by It, and 
it is going to lead us, and through us the 
world, out Into pastures of quietness and 
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peace such as the world never dreamed of 
before.” 

This afternoon as we dedicate your beau¬ 
tiful hospital, we know that this Is the Sab¬ 
bath Day, the day of Him whom we call the 
Great Physician, of Him whom we call the 
Prince of Peace. In His name and in His 
spirit, let us dedicate this hospital, setting 
an example to all Virginia and to all the 
Nation that as we shall follow in His foot¬ 
steps by healing the sick and binding up 
their wounds, so shall we follow In His foot¬ 
steps In the building of the peace of the 
world. 


Letter From a Soldier in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 

OF TENNEiiSLE 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Ayril 23,1951 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my ov/n 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include therein a letter from a mem¬ 
ber of our fighting ^tree in Korea to his 
commanding officer in World War II 
who is a constituent and a valued friend 
of mine. The letter without the names 
of the parties and the location of the 
fighting force deleted is as follows: 

At the nvefcent tunc our regiment Is In 

-reserve. After our push up to Chun- 

chon we wore pulled out Into reserve. 

1 believe our re.sorve time Is just about up 
now. Not much activity along the front, Just 
light action and naturally very heavy pa¬ 
trolling. I Imagine by the time you receive 
this letter something will have happened one 
way 01 the other. I look for the Chinese 
to start an offensive before long. 

-, this is an entirely different war 

than the one we fought In Germany. These 
people (Chinese) are fanatic.s. They have 
to be dug out. and I mean dug. 

The weather is fairly nice now, I am sure 
th.inkful for that, because the pa.st winter 
was rough. Thought I would freeze in spite 
of everything. It’s nice now; not veiy cold at 
all. 

I have been In Korea 4’a months. When 
1 lelt Japan in November I was a.ssigncd to 

the-division, but when I got to Korea, 

they assigned me to the - and I have 

been here ever since. I am lir.st sergeant of 
this company. It’s not a bad job, a.s all the 
communications Jobs are filled, and have 
been. Got a large company, and n good 
one. This sure is a fighting outfit. None of 
Us are happy here, and don’t enjoy it a bit; 
but as long as we have to be here we will do 
our best. 

Something ought to be done for some of 
these boys over here. There are men here 
who have been over here over 8 months, and 

-. they are shot. I’ve got some boys 

who are just kids, and they have been up 
front so long they aren’t going to make it 
much longer, I can’t undenstand what Is 
wrong with the Army. If the Chinese don’t 
kill these men, the Army will. I know there 
are more men than that in the Army. I don’t 
suijpose 1 will ever be in a position to do 
anything about this; but my one vote will 
sure go In the opposite direction, next time. 
I’ve seen them crack up. I’ve seen them 
brought into the aid station wounded for 
life, and I’ve seen the dead ones. I know 
wc arc fighting for what is right; but I can’t 


see letting the same ones do it all the time. 
These poor kids will never be the same again, 
and If I ever get out of Army this time, I 
never want anything whatsoever to do with 
Ir. You should hear these boys cough at 
night. I know I am bitter, but not because 
of myself; taut for what I have seen in Korea. 
It’s a dirty stinking mess. The Army isn’t 
what it was when you and I were in before. 

It's Just about dark and I will have to 
close. I shall try and write you occasionally. 
Take it easy and pray for us. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituent who has a 

distingushed record in World War II, in¬ 
forms me that the man who wrote this 
letter, who is also a citizen of the Second 
Congressional District of Tennessee 
which I have the honor of representing, 
spent 5 years or 6 years in the Army serv¬ 
ing throughout World War II, staying in 
the Reserves after leaving active duty, 
that hr has a wife and one child and 
that after some 5 years of civilian life 
he was recalled to active duty, given 9 
days’ training, and shipped to the Pa¬ 
cific theater. 

Mr. Speaker, these men who are going 
through the horrors of Korea must be 
relieved. The heritage and history of 
America is too great to permit this con¬ 
dition to continue. 


Mrs. John F. O’Brien, Jr. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of personal pride, privilege, and 
satisfaction to be able to number among 
my constituents Mrs. John F. O’Brien, 
Jr., an outstanding American—an out¬ 
standing citizen of the city of Newark, 
N. J. For many, many years Mrs. 
O’Brien has devoted herself unselfishly 
and untiringly in the interest of her fel¬ 
low man. No matter what effort was 
entailed, so long as the welfare of others 
was concerned, Mrs. O’Brien, in the true 
Christian spirit, has always responded to 
the call. 

Some years ago the citizenry of New¬ 
ark in recognition of her great services 
had her proclaimed as a real humani¬ 
tarian. Mrs. O’Brien might easily have 
rested on this well-deserved distinction, 
but, instead in a self-effacing manner, 
she carried on—and her good works 
multiplied. She continued to bring sol¬ 
ace to the afflicted and comfort and 
assistance to the needy. The govern¬ 
ing body of the city of Newark has held 
it fitting to issue a proclamation, desig¬ 
nating April 15 Angel Day in honor of 
the Angel of Newark—Mrs. John F. 
O’Brien. 

I join in the sentiment expressed in 
this fitting tribute and under leave to 
extend my remarks. I would like to in¬ 
clude a proclamation issued by Mayor 
Ralph A. Villani, of Newark, N. J., under 
date of April 12 concerning the activities 
of Mrs. John F. O’Brien. Jr.: 


Whereas Mrs. John P. O’Brien, Jr., iden¬ 
tified with all things humane and noble all 
of her life; and 

W’nreas, Mrs. O’Brien, having served the 
city of Newark for 32 years In institution il 
endeavors with such institutions as the 
blind. Crippled Children’s Hospital. St. 
Michaels Hospital, orphanages, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Ivy Haven, and numer¬ 
ous other charitable and social agencies; and 

Whereas. Mrs. O’Brien, having been greatly 
responsible for the passage of legislative bills 
toward the betterment of the under¬ 
privileged as well as removing the stigma 
which might reflect unpleasantly upon In¬ 
dividuals and families who have become vic¬ 
tims of circumstances beyond their control; 
having been responsible for the changing of 
the name of Ivy Haven from Alms House and 
the permanent removal of the use of the 
word “pauper” in any way referred to the 
aged or the poor; and 

Whereas, this being the fourth anniver¬ 
sary of the passage of that humane bill, m 
cognizance of this and her other noble en¬ 
deavors having received recognition by hav¬ 
ing been named “Angel’’ at Ivy Haven and 
referred to as “Angel of Newark” by the 
press, and by people of all walks of life 
and by myself as well, having first-hand 
knowledge of her many pioneering efforts 
of which she has given of her own, in time, 
hcallh and finances: 

Now, therefore. I, Ralph A. Villani, mayor 
of tlie city of Newark, and lor my colleagues. 
Commissioners Meyer C. Ellensteln, John B. 
Keenan. Steiihen J. Moran, and Leo P. Carlin, 
do hereby proclaim April 15, 1961, as Angel 
Day in honor of one who rightfully deserves 
11' i nomen for her unstinting sacrifices that 
Newark may be a better place to live in and 
humaiilLy may be better to live with. 

Ralph A. Villani, 

Mayor, 

April 12. 1951. 

Should UN Members Traffic With Our 
Enemies and Should We Hand Over 

Formosa? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
plan of General MacArthur to help the 
people of Japan, the Philippines, and 
Formosa to hold out against Communist 
aggression is accepted and the China 
coast is blockaded, the war can be ended 
in Korea. If this blockade is put on, 
then those trading strategic material to 
the Reds will be caught red-handed. 
The very first catch will be Great Britain. 
As long as England can keep on shipping 
war materials to China, the war will 
Ci'Htinue and those materials will be used 
by the Red Chinese in fighting the troops 
of the United Nations, which include a 
small force from Britain. This must be 
comforting to the British soldiers fight¬ 
ing in Korea to know that their own 
country is making it possible for the war 
to continue. When a government can 
sacrifice its own men to save its trade, it 
is noticed that we are associating with 
the most perfidious and selfish nation 
on the earth today. This same England 
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is determined that Red China shall he 
admitted to the United Nations and that 
Formosa shall be turned over to the 
Communists. Nothing will prevent it, 
unless there is an aroused spirit in Amer¬ 
ica. Our State Department often be¬ 
haves more English than American, and 
Anally may agree to this appeasement. 
If we reward the aggressors with the gift 
of Formosa cur chain of defenses against 
the Communists in the Pacific will be 
broken. 

TSASC WITH BBD0 

In view of the shameless trafficking 
with the enemy by some of our United 
Nations allies, I have introduced a reso¬ 
lution (H. Con. Res. 05) providing that 
our UN delegates shall be instructed to 
move for expulsion of guilty countries 
from the organization. My bill also pro¬ 
vides that any American found guilty of 
trafficking with those against whom we 
are engaged in actual combat shall be 
declared engaged in ti'easonable activi¬ 
ties and tried for treason as the Consti¬ 
tution provides. 

The statement made by the President 
that he will send troops anywhere he 
wants to any time he wants to without 
the consent of Congress, and other in¬ 
temperate statements of the Truman- 
Acheson administration, the untimely 
dismissal of General MacArthur—all 
have aroused the American people to a 
pitch of alarm never before witnessed 
in the history of this Republic. 

The aroused feeling of the people was 
not alone the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur but an accumulation of all these 
unfortunate statements and acts. 

REWARD AGGRESSION? 

Should the State Department finally 
surrender Formosa to Red China and 
break our chain of defenses against the 
Communists, the fury of the American 
people will far surpass their reaction to 
the MacArthur incident, and nothing 
will stop It except the retirement or im¬ 
peachment of all those in the adminis¬ 
tration who are responsible for the 
move. The State Department earlier 
scuttled all opposition to the Commu¬ 
nists in China, and if Formosa is scut¬ 
tled, we would lose the key to our defense 
system against the Communist hordes of 
Asia. 

Treason in the Constitution is defined 
as levying war against the United States 
or giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 
If the administration Joins Great Brit¬ 
ain in giving up Formosa, it is treason, 
or I do not know what acts would con¬ 
stitute that crime. 


Paiama Canal Changes 


EXTENSION OF RESiCARKS 

HON. j. HARRY McGregor 

OV OHIO 

ZN THS BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1931 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
1947 the Panama Canal has been the 


subject of recurrent diseusBlon in the 
Congress, and the time is approaching 
when definite action should be taken 
toward the proper resolution of this 
problem. 

In the Rzcoao of April 11. 1951, In an 
extension of remarks by Congressman 
James K Van Zanst, was published an 
unusually able statement by former 
Member of Congress Willis W. Bradley, 
of Long Beach, Calif., before the House 
Committee on Public Works. This state¬ 
ment dealt at sesne length with the 8t. 
Lawrence seaway and the Panama sea- 
level project. 

Another recent contribution by former 
Representative Bradley concerning the 
Panama Canal was published as an edi¬ 
torial in the April 4, 1951, edition of the 
well-known Pacific coast newspaper, the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram. 

Under leave accorded, I am pleased to 
Include it in my remarks: 

Don't Overdo on Panama Canal Crancb 

(Editor’s Note. —The author, a former Con- 
greaunazi from the Eighteenth Congressional 
District, 1a a recognized authority on the 
Panama Canal. His home is at 284 Aigonne 
Avenue, Long Beach.) 

(By Capt. Willis W. Bradley. U. S. Navy, 
retired) 

The people of the West pay a large part 
of the expenses of the Panama Canal so 
what happens there concerns the pocket- 
book of every resident of this southern Cali¬ 
fornia region. 

When the Canal was constructed it seemed 
primarily a national defense feature. In 
that arpoct. the usual way would have been 
to charge the original cost off to national 
security. However, since the big ditch was 
to serve both commercial vessels and war¬ 
ships. Its cost was set up as an interest- 
bearing Investment and commercial traffic 
has paid tolls based on operating expense, 
plus Interest on the Investment, from the 
day of opening. This has kept tolls unnec¬ 
essarily high and has cost consumers In 
California many mllUons more than their 
fair share of all expenditures Incurred by 
Uncle Sam in the Canal Zone. 

Recently, efforts have been made by the 
Department of the Army, charged with op¬ 
eration of the Canal, to Increase tolls be¬ 
cause of higher present-day costs of almost 
everything one buys. The proposed increases 
have been blocked by loud dissent from the 
Congress, from shipping activities, and from 
Pacific Coast States, but Canal authorities 
are ready to delve into our pocketbooks for 
more money at the first opportunity. 

When the Canal was constructed It was 
designed to operate on three levels. • • • 

There is a group of three locks on the At¬ 
lantic Bide (the Oatun locks) which give a 
total lift of about 85 feet from the level of 
the Atlantic to Gatun Lake. On the Padfle 
side we find two sets of locks: First, the 
Mlraflores locks. conaisUng of two steps with 
a total lift of about 64 feet from the Pacific 
level to Mlraflores Lake, and then the Pedro 
Miguel luck, with a single lift of about 31 
feet from Mlraflores Lake to the upper level 
of the Canal (that of Oatun Lake), which 
prevails at the Pacific end of Oaillard (Cule- 
Isra) cut. 

The Canal has been very satisfactory dur¬ 
ing its short life although operating ex¬ 
perience has brought out several serious 
faults In design. 

Now in correcting these faults we should 
be certain that we are not led Into a morass 
of pnbllc spending having every appearance 
of boondoggling on a gigantic scale. Such 
spending is threatened in current ];>ropoBalB 


to lower the preeent Panama Canal to sea 
level at an estimated cost of $2,600,000,000. 
These proposals were made to the Congress 
by the Governor of the Panama Canal in a 
report submitted in 1047 and they are being 
pushed energetically, '^he main reason as¬ 
signed lor this vast conversion proposal is 
alleged greater national security In this 
atomic-bomb age. 

There are several fallacies in the sea-level 
proposals. The suggested project is nut a 
cGnverslon, as represented to the public, but 
rather an almost entirely new canal. It is a 
conve. son in the same sense as rebuilding 
your home by providing an entirely new 
house of different design, but keeping your 
old front door and street number. The 
initial estimate of $2,5004)00.000 ($2,483.- 
000,000 to be more exact) is considered con¬ 
servatively to be less than half of the prob¬ 
able final cost. The new canal would In¬ 
fringe on the territory of the Republic of 
Panama and so require.a new treaty em¬ 
bodying additional concessions from Panama 
which—if obtainable—would undoubtedly be 
very expensive in increased annual payments 
to Panama and might involve a heavy In¬ 
demnity lor property concerned. The best 
Information available is that a sea-level 
canal would be about as vulnerable as the 
present lock canal to atomic-bomb attack 
and damage. 

An alternative to the expensive sea-level 
project, proposed by Capt. Miles DuVal, 
United States Navy, retired, seems to satisfy 
every apparent need at moderate cost. This 
plaiA calls for changes to provide a lake at 
the Pacific end—accomplished by increasing 
the Mlraflores locks from two stage to three- 
stage, by eliminating the Pedro Miguel lock, 
end the construction of a series of larger 
locks at both Atlantic and Pacific entrances. 


FanUitk Claims Are Bekf Made by the 
Sopporterf of tbe St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat on March 10, 
1951, in an editorial exposes the fantastic 
claims of the advocates of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

Fantastic Claims 

Fantastic claims are being made by the 
supporters of the proposed St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project, who see in the war 
emergency an opportunity to put over a 
scheme which has been consistently rejected 
by Congress for 20 years. Almost as far¬ 
fetched are some oX the arguments advanced 
by opponents of the seaway, which leaves 
the average taxpayer, who must foot the bill, 
thoroughly bewildered. 

It is a little hard for him to understand 
why in the midst of mobilization this coun¬ 
try should consider undertaking to spend 
more than $1,000,000,000, plus urgently 
needed manpower and materials, to build a 
waterway, more than half of which lies en¬ 
tirely outside the boundaries of the United 
States. The best estimate of the manpower 
required was made by Lt. Oen. R. A. Wheeler, 
then Chief of Army Engineers, in testifying 
before Congress in 1947. He reported that 
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111,356 man-years of work would be required 
to construct a 27-foot channel in the In¬ 
ternational Rapids section alone. This would 
mean the services of 23,600 men for 4 years. 
It does not include the work needed on con¬ 
necting channels of the Great Lakes, th<» 
deepening of harbors, or the work in the 
Canadian section of the waterway. 

Proponents of the seaway urge Its con¬ 
struction now on the plea that it would 
provide a water route for the movement of 
iron ore from Labrador; a movement which 
It is estimated would average approximately 
10.000,000 tons annually. Assuming that 
the seaway could be built for $1,000,000,000 
this would represent an Investment of $100 
a ton for Labrador ore at a time when known 
ore reserves in this country can supply the 
Nation’s maximum needs for more than a 
decade. In addition there are In this coun¬ 
try billions of tons of taconlte containing 
Iron. It would be far more practical to 
.spend a small fraction of the cost of the 
seaway to build taconlte processing plants. 

The real objective of the St. Lawrenc' 
project is not navigation, but power develop¬ 
ment. New York and New England Interests 
urge the project becau.se they see in it the 
opportunity to secure the development of 
electric power at the expense ol the taxpayers 
of the rc.st of the country. It is, in short, 
a grandiose TVA, to subsidize power users 
of New England. 

Tills country does not need more TVA’s, 
It certainly cannot afford to dissipate money, 
manpower and materials on a TVA scheme 
which could not be finished in any event 
until long after the pre.sent war emergency 
is p.ist. Congress has recognized these con- 
bideratlons, and other valid arguments 
again.st the seaway in the past. They should 
prevail again, despite the pressure that is 
being brought to put over the seaw'iiy in 
the guise of a mobilization project. 


Britain Refuses to Participate in Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23. 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the supporter.s of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program were shocked to 
learn that Britain has refused to join 
W'ith other nations in cutting tariffs. At 
Torquay. England, the United Statc.s and 
38 countries agreed to tariff cuts, but 
not the Eriti.sh. 

The story about this conference ap¬ 
peared in the Star on Sunday, April 22. 
Said article is included as part of my 
remarks: 

Uniitid States and 38 Nations Agree on 
Tariff Cuts, but Britain Does Not 

Torouat, England, April 21.—New agree¬ 
ments lowering bIHI further some ol the 
tariff barriers to world trade were signed to¬ 
day by the United States and 38 other na¬ 
tions. The details are temporarily secret. 

In addition to 147 separate tariff-reducing 
agreements between pairs of nations, cuts 
previously aj:reed on at two earlier con¬ 
ferences since World War II were continued 
until 1954. 

The Torquay Conference of members of the 
postwar General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade ended after nearly 7 months. Con¬ 
ference headquarters said *'a substantial list 
of concessions has been achieved which will 
be applied over a very extensive area of 
world trade.’* 

TALKS creak DOWN 

But the biggest failure was a breakdown 
of negotiations between the United States 
and most of the British Commonwealth 
nations. 

The United States reached tariff-reducing 
agreements with 17 of the 24 nations with 
whom it negotiated, including Canada, a 
.member of the British Commonwealth, and 
Belgium, Brazil, the Netherlands, Luxem¬ 
burg, Denmark, the Dominican Republic. 
France, Indonesia, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Austria, Western Germany, Korea. Peru, and 
Turkey. 

But it failed to reach an agreement with 
Britain. Australia. New Zealand, India, and 
South Africa—all Commonwealth members— 
anti Cuba and Guatemala. 

couldn't get together 

“Tliey W'ouldn't give us w'hat we wanted 
and wo couldn’t give them what they 
wanted.” said Carl Corse. State Department 
trade ex}>ert who headed the 99-man Ameri¬ 
can delegation. 

Mr. Corse w'as authorized to reduce by as 
much as 50 percent the import duti-'s on 
about 3,000 items. In return, the United 
States wanted tariff reductions by the Cmn- 
monwealth countries which would have 
effectively broken down the empire prefer¬ 
ence system In operation for 19 years. 

Britain W'as tempted to give up the sjas- 
tem which she erected In 1932 as a shield 
against the world depression. By thi.s sys¬ 
tem. Britain and the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries charge lower tarlff.> on each other's 
gc^od.s than they do on the products of other 
countries. 

TARIFF CUTS WOULD HELP 

American tariff cuts would have helped 
Britain’s drive to earn more dollars by sales 
of goods to the United Slates. But trade 
experts believe .she finally decided to stick 
to empire preference because she would have 
diff4culty in holding her empire markets 
again.st United States mus.s-productlon in¬ 
dustries if iK.unds and dollars should ho- 
como freely convertible some time in the 
future. 

The members of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs do more than 80 percent of the 
world’s international trade. 

The exact tariff cuts that were agreed on 
will not he published until Mav 9, w'hen 
each nation which gave or received reduc¬ 
tions will make them public. All the new 
tariff changes W'ill be published May 12 by 
Gait headquarters at Geneva. Switzerland. 

Under the Gatt system, the deals are made 
between the principal buyers and sellers of 
each Kej)ur;ite product. Then the lowered 
lanlf.s are extended to all Gatt members. 


Our Multiple Challenge 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to Include here the text of a ser¬ 
mon delivered by the Reverend Edward 


Hughes Pruden, pastor of First Baptist 
Church of Washington, on April 15,1951. 
The sermon follows: 

Our Multiple Challenge 

Ephesians 6: 12: “For we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against prin¬ 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spirit¬ 
ual wickedness in high places.” 

It has been customary to assume that the 
group of Christians to whom was committed 
the most staggering task in all of history was 
that little group of disciples on the Galilean 
hillside to whom Jesu.s gave the great com¬ 
mission. We know that they did receive a 
Etu"gerlng responsibility. They must have 
been shaken to their very foundations by 
all of the Implications bound up in the great 
commission: What it required of them; and 
how alert, sacrificial, and full of eagerness 
they would have to bo 11 that commission 
was ever to he carried out in all of its great¬ 
ness and power. 

But I am inclined to believe today that the 
Christians of this generation have confront¬ 
ing them an even more tremendous and 
frightening responsibility, for we are con¬ 
fronted on every hand by a variety of prob¬ 
lem situations which give us grave concern, 
and v.'hich are more or less related to one 
another as fur as their total impact upon the 
cause of Christ is concerned. Looked at to¬ 
gether. they might be likened to a mighty 
octopus with its tentacles stretched toward 
us in all directions, challenging or threaten¬ 
ing us constantly with the possibilities 
wrapped up in the influences they posse.^s. 
I should like to mention a few oi these par¬ 
ticular problems with which we are con¬ 
fronted and indicate ways in which we must 
face them. 

First of all among these problem situa¬ 
tions I would mention an engulfing deleat- 
i.sm—a sense of being conquered even before 
the .struggle begins. I am afraid that far loo 
many Americans have been afflicted with this 
malady. We find fears around us which 
approach psychopitthic proportions. Mi’ii 
and women are not only afraid but are not 
embarrassed to admit these fears, and they 
resort to terribly emotional extremes In ex¬ 
pressing their anxieties. 

This was illustrated last week when the 
news was relea.sed to the world that General 
MacArthur had been relieved of his com¬ 
mand. Some of the excessively emotional 
responses to that news was due, of course, 
to great admiration for the general; some of 
It was due to an unreasoning political par¬ 
tisanship; but much of it was due to the 
vicious and delil)eratp campaign of hate and 
suspicion In which a few newspapers and 
radio commentators hav^ been engaged. 
These scaremongers would have us believe 
that there is a subversive in every Govern¬ 
ment office: that our leaders are under the 
influence of some sinister organization of 
trait.nr.s: and that we are on the verge of 
being taken over by Russia. Those of us 
who are at all intelligent know that that is 
lib: olute fonlisliiiess, but the tragedy of it 
Is that there are enough uninformed, simple- 
mindpcl. emotionally unstable people in the 
world to accept that propaganda as though 
it were gospel truth. Many of those who 
called the newspapers last week and couldn’t 
speak coherently because of the emotional 
upheaval within them were victims of this 
kind of propaganda. They w'ere Indeed 
pathetic victims because they were so sin¬ 
cere and honest about It all, having accepted 
as absolute fact the rumors the suggestions, 
and the suspicions which had been circu¬ 
lated by some of these commentators. I 
don't know which commentators you listen 
to but I hope you listen w'ith a selective 
mind. You can no more accept everything 
you hear on the radio than you can accept 
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everything that is printed In the newspapers, 

We must use our Intelligence and dlscrimi« 
nate between that which is vicious ani which 
undermines confidence In ourselves and our 
Government, and that which our intelligence 
tells us is sane and reasonable. We have 
come to a sad day in the life of our country 
when a United States Senator can stand on 
the floor of the Senate with so little regard 
for the truth and the Intelligence of the 
people and make this statement, “Our Gov¬ 
ernment.’* he said, “is in the hands of a 
secret inner coterie which la directed by 
the agents of the Soviet Union.” It is hard 
for me to believe that a Senator could be 
ignorant enough to believe that. We know 
that It isn’t BO, and I am inclined to believe 
that the Senator knows that It isn’t so. We 
who are Christians must br an enlightening 
and stabilizing Influence in society. We 
must help to calm those who have been 
unnecessarily aroused. We must help men 
to know the truth that they may be free- 
free from fear and falsehood, from the domi¬ 
nation of false propaganda disseminated by 
unscrupulous men. It is our duty to con¬ 
front men with the steadying Influences of 
the Christian gospel. 

Here again may I quote once more a 
verse of scripture which you have already 
noticed Is frequently on my lips—the verse 
from the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans. “Love Is always eager to believe the 
best.” If we And ourselves eager to believe 
the worst, either about America. Its lead¬ 
ership, or our fellow citizens, let’s reexam¬ 
ine the basis of our own disclpleship. for 
love is never eager to believe falsehood. 
Love is disinclined to accept uncomplimen¬ 
tary statements regarding one’s fellowmen. 

If I believed that communism was so at¬ 
tractive. compelling and absolute in its ap¬ 
peal that multitudes of people In our Gov¬ 
ernment had fallen for it. it would shake 
my confidence in democracy, but I don’t 
believe that communism is that kind of 
thing. I believe it appeals only to people 
who are so downtrodden that they will grasp 
at anything to give them some hope, or to 
people who are mentally unstable. I don't 
believe there is a normal human being In 
the world to whom communism has any 
appeal. That is why I don’t lie awake at 
night thinking of what communism is going 
to do to America. Our people generally are 
too well off and too intelligent ever to fall 
for that kind of philosophy. Of course, here 
and there you find a few who because of 
some unusual circumstances have become 
victims of the communistic Ideology, but 
they constitute a small and an almost neg¬ 
ligible minority. We must do something 
to counteract the campaign of fear which 
many seem deliberately trying to create at 
a time when we need all the confldence and 
courage and united spirit which we can pos¬ 
sibly muster. 

In the second place, we ore confronted by 
communistic fanaticism. Communism Isn’t 
Just a philosophy; It is a crusade. It isn’t 
Just something which men accept passively, 
but it Is something which they are trying 
to share Intensively. We read In the news¬ 
papers about the Communist soldiers in 
North Korea, and the Chinese Communist 
soldiers, who come against our fighting men 
in wave upon wave, like the waters of the 
sea. giving themselves completely and eagerly 
In a great crusading spirit for the establish¬ 
ment of their own ideology. Now it Isn't 
enough for us to denounce communism, and 
be on the alert against it, but we must some¬ 
how reproduce in our own relationship to 
Christianity something of that zeal, deter¬ 
mination, and crusading spirit which the 
devotees of a pagan philosophy are every¬ 
where demonstrating. To some of you I 
have mentioned before the Indian student at 
Bacone College In Oklahoma who came back 
from his summer vacation last September 
alter spending his holidays with his family 
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on the reservation. When he arrived on the 
oampiis the president of the college said to 
him. “John, what is wrong with you? Tou 
look ae though yem are completely exhausted 
and spent.” And the student said. “Doctor, 
Just before leaving the Indian reservation I 
took part in the sun dance of my tribe.’* And 
when the president required as to what that 
Involved he said. “That required that we 
should dance In a wild, frenzied fashion for 
3 days and 3 nights without stopping for food 
or drink. Every man In the tribe but one fell 
by the wayside out of sheer exhaustion.** 
Then the president asked, “John, why on 
earth did you do It?** And John replied, 
“We did it In the hope that we might drive 
the war out of Korea.” While we may smile 
at the Innocence and the foolishness of try¬ 
ing to end a war by a sun dance, the question 
we ought to ask ourselves is this, "How much 
am I willing to endure that the war may be 
driven out of Korea? What would I do for 
3 days and 3 nights if 1 knew that by doing 
It the war might be brought to a conclusion?’* 
Would wo stay on our knees In prayer 3 days 
and 3 nights, and if we did. would wo not 
want perhaps a pillow under our knees? It 
isn’t enough to denounce the dangerous doc¬ 
trines of the enemy; we must match their 
zeal and enthusiasm, or we shall lose the 
world Vrhile they are winning it. 

A third thing with which we ore con¬ 
fronted in these days is current secularism— 
the tendency to put our major time and 
attention upon things, that which we can 
see and touch; surrounding ourselves with 
little conveniences and comforts while ne¬ 
glecting the deeper things of the spirit. Dr. 
Fosdick was everlastingly right in that line 
in his hymn which says that we are rich 
in tilings, but poor in soul. People all over 
the world know of America’s wealth and our 
vast variety of bodily comforts. We are 
noted for those things, but we are not noted 
for our spiritual power. No one in the world 
looks to us as the great exemplars of moral 
characteristics to which they can turn. 
They think of us In terms of automobiles, 
radios, and conveniences of every conceivable 
sort—things which minister to our love of 
luxury rather than the things which ex¬ 
press our spiritual aspirations. Fifty percent 
of the American people arc In no religious 
organization whatever, and many are only 
nominal members, so that the Impact of 
America’s Influence upon the world Is by no 
means a spiritual impact; It Is largely a 
material one. Somehow we must turn the 
tide of this tendency in our corporate life 
that we may demonstrate a different spirit 
to a spiritually hungry humanity. 

In the fourth place, we are confronted with 
militant clericalism—the tendency of a 
ecclesiastical hierarchy to seek more and 
more political advantages in order that it 
may strengthen its own position in the life 
of America and the world. Tou who hear me 
Sunday after Sunday know how much 1 be¬ 
lieve in cooperating with all Christians, and 
I shall always believe In that. Not only 
would I work with Protestant Christians but 
with Catholic Christians or any other Chris¬ 
tians who will help to establish the spiritual 
foundations of the Kingdom of God. That Is 
one of the great longings of my spirit. But 
we must never become so obsessed with the 
Idea of cooperation that we close our eyes 
to the dangers that threaten our historic 
principles of soul liberty and religious free¬ 
dom, and those factors which war against 
our basic doctrine of the separation of chuch 
and state. We must hold out forever a .isnd 
of cooperation along spiritual lines, but for¬ 
ever lift our hands against any efforts to use 
political means to strengthen the position of 
any ecclesiastical body, our own or any other, 
anywhere In the world. 

Still again, we are confronted by what 
might be called splinter particularisms—the 
tendency to take some phase of the Chris¬ 
tian religion and exalt that to a place of 
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prominence to the neglect of all other phases. 
We have, for Instance, the Christian Science 
movement which emphasizes the healing 
power of God. We believe In that Just os 
thoroughly as any Christian Scientist in all 
the world, but we think it is a mistake to 
take that one phase of our belief and give 
to It such prominence that all other phases 
are practically forgotten. We think of moral 
rearmament with Its emphasis upon a 
changed life and the fact that men need 
not remain as they are. We believe in that 
thoroughly, and we preach it constantly, but 
we must not exalt that idea to the point of 
Ignoring all else within our faith. We think 
of alcoholics anonymous, and rejoice in the 
way in which that movement has reached 
down and lifted men out of hopelessness to 
a place of respect and honor; but that too Is 
only a partial expression of what the Chris¬ 
tian faith can do for humanity. However, 
while we are mentioning these things we 
ought to acknowledge that perhaps wo too 
are at fault, for maybe these who were for¬ 
merly active within the churches are reach¬ 
ing out to other organizations because they 
have not found In the church that for which 
their hearts hunger; and perhaps we have 
been so busy emphasizing other phases of 
the Christian message that we have neglected 
these phases to which we should have given 
more of our time and attention. 

We are confronted, loo, today by what 
might be called general indltferentlsm. The 
man on the street Isn’t hostile to the church. 
In most Instances, he Is simply Indifferent 
to the church, and we are terribly afraid he is 
Indifferent because he has found so Utile in 
us to challenge him or to cause him to look 
at the church In admiration. The early 
Christians were a revolutionary people. 
They accepted a doctrine which was consid¬ 
ered dangerous to the state and to society. 
Why do you suppose they were put to death 
In the arena in Rome, and why was Jesus 
crucified at Jerusalem Not for the amuse¬ 
ment of the people; not for the satisfeetion 
of their leaders; but because they were con- 
Bldered dangerous, subversive, heretical and 
all the rest of It. These early Christians 
were people willing to coiifatltute a small unci 
unpopuliir minority. Someone has snicl of 
us that we are little more than the revolu¬ 
tionary sons of revolutionary fathers. 
Whereas they were a revolutionizing In¬ 
fluence In society, we try to conform to so¬ 
ciety, to he like the world in which \\e ll\e. 
I heard two little boys playhig yesterday 
and one of them did something rather dar¬ 
ing. after which he said. “I like the danger¬ 
ous life." That Is the kind of life that ap¬ 
peals to any honest-to-goodness human be¬ 
ing with a spark of adventure within his 
soul and spirit. But wo don’t present 
enough of the adventurous character of the 
Christian faith to cause men to be chal¬ 
lenged by it, or to make them turn to the 
church in great admiration. 

We are also confronted these days by ag¬ 
gressive sectarianism. In spite of all our 
progiess In Christian cooperation there are 
still forces at work in our world seeking to 
divide us into little competing, warring 
groups. They do this first of all by trying to 
create suspicion regarding our great Protes¬ 
tant leaders. They do It by saying that we 
will bo disloyal to our denomination if we 
ore cooperative with other Christians. They 
do It by saying that If we are not careful 
we will build up a great superchurch which 
will rob us of our liberties and take away 
our congregational and personal freedom. 
We must be on the alert to answer these 
charges; to demonstrate that they arc not 
true; and to give ourselves In utmost devo¬ 
tion to the cause of Christian unity in a di¬ 
vided world. 

And last of all, we are confronted as 
Christians today by an incomplete evange- 
llKin. In all of our churches there are bcores 
of people who are only partially saved; people 
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who have taken the first step or two on the 
ladder leading to dlscipleship; but who have 
hesitated to go further, or climbed back down 
altogether. And because of this incomplete 
evangellsni we have great multitudes of peo¬ 
ple who are only half-hearted in their de¬ 
votion to Christ and His church. Every now 
and then the officers of our church hold a 
meeting to decide how on earth we can get 
several hundred members of our church who 
are now inactive to participate in some way 
in the life of the church; to come occasion¬ 
ally: to give at least once a year; to demon¬ 
strate some little semblance of interest and 
concern. What Is going on in our church 
is going on in every church in America, and 
all of that is an Illustration of on Incomplete 
evangelism. These Indifferent members are 
those who either thorghtlcssly, or without 
any understanding of what they are doing 
came down to the front and accepted Christ, 
went back and took their seats, and have for¬ 
gotten all about It ever since. They started 
out in a promising way but they never fol¬ 
lowed through to any kind of concluRton. 
Until we can do something about this situa¬ 
tion the churches of Christ will never be the 
power In society they were intended to be. 

So today as we look at these problem 
situations all around us, and at our multi¬ 
ple responsibility In a day like this, we arc 
Inclined to say. “Who is equal to these 
things?” If we had a lesser leader we might 
well give up In despair, but we have a great 
Lender—One who Is strong above all our con¬ 
ceptions of strength; One who Is destined to 
triumph in spite of all the forces thaPnre 
In league against Kim. And we have two 
worU.s from Him which perhaps will give u.s 
the courage we require; “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world”; and 
“Fear not. little flock, for It is your Father’s 
pleasure to give unto you the Kin^'dn^i.’* 


Arbor Day 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

OF NCDR^bKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Avril 23,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker. 79 years ago, on April 10, 
1872, Arbor Day was ob.served for the 
first time by one of these United States. 

It is significant that the State wherein 
this constructive movement originated 
was my home State, Nebra.ska. 

Why did Arbor Day begin in Ne¬ 
braska? 

There are many reasons. 

Nebraska needed trees to develop and 
conserve its vast potential for agricul¬ 
tural production. The farmer needed 
trees about his house for shade In the 
summer. He needed trees about his 
house tu .-protect it from the blizzards in 
the winter, was only an easy, nat¬ 
ural step to establish State-wide tree 
belts along section lines and along 
boundaries between farm properties. 
The tree belt, outgrowth of Arbor Day 
planting, was a familiar sight in Ne¬ 
braska long before—yes; many decades 
before—this method of crop preserva¬ 
tion was advocated on a national scale. 

The historic origin of the people who 
pioneered Nebraska gave them a uni¬ 
versal respect and appreciation for the 
beauty of trees. Swedes from the wooded 
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hillsides of far-off Scandinavia became 
substantial Nebraska citizens early in 
the saga of our State. Germans from 
the storied regions of the Black Forest 
brought their skills and their traditions 
to early Nebraska. French Canadians 
from the north woods added their num¬ 
bers and their ability to the Infant State. 
Czechs from the woodlands of Bohemia 
brought their keen evaluation of tree 
beauty to the State I am proud to call 
home. 

Nor were the American-born pioneers 
remiss in their desire to be tree-planters. 
Men and women from the great tree 
stands of Wisconsin and Michigan, alive 
to the knowledge of the value of trees, 
were among the first to .settle in Ne¬ 
braska. After the War Between the 
States, hundreds of .southerners from the 
tree-rich lands of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina came West, lured by 
the rumors of the promised land of that 
time—Nebraska. 

With the need and the people present 
In my home State, it v/as inevitable that 
a powerful urge should move Nebraskans 
to plant trees. Wnerever and whenever 
pioneers got together—at church, at the 
cross-roads grocery, at the county court¬ 
house—it became one of the certain top¬ 
ics of conversation. Nobody denied the 
need. Everybody was in favor of it. The 
favorite question of the era wns: “Why 
don’t somebody do something about it?” 

It was very much like a .situation with 
which all of us are now familiar. For 
years—and especially since the outbreak 
of the war in Korea—alert Americans 
have been asking themselves: “What is 
our foreign policy? Do we have any? 
Why don’t somebody do .something about 
it?” General MacArthur, in his recent 
letter to Representative Martin of Rlas- 
sachusetts did do something about it. 
He focused and crystallized the aroused 
interest of the American people. 

Seventy-nine years ago. when Nebras¬ 
kans called for somebody to do some¬ 
thing about It. their plea.s were also an- 
.swered. J. Sterling Morton did what 
Nebraskans had thought about and 
talked about. 

Morton—editor, farmer, philosopher— 
was, above all, a public servant. Pie was 
a Democrat, the Nation’s third Secretary 
of Agriculture. Yet. what he did was 
done for the w'hole people of the State 
wherein he lived, regardless of party. 
He was a two-fi.sted political battler. 
Yet, he was never guilty of low-blow 
tactics. He believed that the people were 
the power. His creed was to serve, 
rather than to dictate: to guide, rather 
than to dominate. No man was more 
aware of the true responsibilities of 
leadership under a republican form of 
government than J. Sterling Morton. 

Even in the awareness that he was 
doing right and that he had popular sup¬ 
port behind him, J, Sterling Morton was 
beset wdth difficulties. He had to plan. 
He had to consider the set ideas of like- 
thinking men. He had to accept recom¬ 
mendations and he had to reject them. 
The culmination of his plan—to be ac¬ 
cepted by the legislature of the 6-year- 
old State—had to be so worded as to 
offend neither North nor South, neither 
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Nebraskan of French origin nor Ne¬ 
braskan of German origin, neither Cath¬ 
olic nor Protestant. 

History records that Mr. Morton 
adopted suggestions and made changes 
in his original plan; but, neverthelos.s, 
kept the germ of his idea intact. History 
also records that, in line with Nebraska’s 
reliance on education, the father of 
Arbor Day, called upon the children of 
Nebraska to help in making his dream 
into an accomplished fact. Men and 
women are alive today who. as children, 
took part in the first observance. Men, 
women, and children—whole families— 
“pitched in” to make that first Arbor 
Day a success. Communities dropped all 
other work to share in it. It was the 
greatest “planting bee” up to that time. 
To get some idea of the enthusiasm with 
w'hich Nebraskans put their shoulders 
to the wheel, it is a matter of record that 
between sunrise and sunset on April 10, 
1872, in our sparsely settled infant Statj 
more than 1,000,000 trees and .shrubs 
were planted. Nothing .short of an all- 
out community of effort on a State-wide 
basis could liave accomplished that out¬ 
standing feat. 

Like all good ideas. Arbor Day was 
net confined within the borders of our 
State of Nebraska. It spread. It wa.s 
intended to spread. Today. 79 years 
after that first Arbor Day. it is observed 
in every Slate in these United States 
and in the District of Columbia. We 
of Nebraska are not alarmed because 
Arbor Day is not honored on the same 
day by every State. In fact, we of Ne¬ 
braska are pleased that no unanimit:/ 
dce.s exirt among the States. We of 
Nebraska are, and always have been, in¬ 
dividualists. We do not .servilely accept 
regimentation. Neither do we succumb 
to pressure from the Federal govern¬ 
ment to give up rights which essentially 
belong to each of tiie several States. We 
are glad that Florida ha.s Arbor Day on 
January 20 and that Rhode Island has 
it on May 4. We are glad that it is 
proclaimed by the Governor in Wyoming 
and proclaimed by the State legislature 
in other States. We of Nebraska do not 
care when other States have Arbor Day 
or how they officially proclaim It. It 
is enough for us that they observe it 
as free components of the United 
Statc.s—with the constitutional right of 
self-determination. 

In Nebraska, we observe Arbor Day on 
April 22 because that day is the birth¬ 
day of J. Sterling Morton, its originator. 
That is our right as a still sovereign 
State. 

Nebraskans are proud that the great 
movement of Arbor Day originate in 
our State. We are equally proud that 
the movement has carried forward, 
without interruption, gaining momen¬ 
tum—until the present. We pray that 
it will continue its march of progress 
into the uncharted future. Whatever 
the futuie of Arbor Day. we know that 
It will contribute to the happiness of all 
free men since it arose from the mind 
of men who loved the soil and trees—the 
gift of the soil—of men whose dedica¬ 
tion to nature forever bespeaks their 
eternal faith in God. 
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The Korea on the Campus 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OF FI.ORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. xiERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an article from the pen of Dr. 
J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John B. 
Stetson University, De Land, Fla., which 
is entitled “The Korea on the Campus*’: 

The Korea on the Campus 
(By J. Ollie Edmunds) 

To realistic Americans it is becoming ap¬ 
pallingly clear that unless something is done 
about it. small independent colleges a.s we 
have known them in the past are on the way 
out. They are caught in a crushing eco¬ 
nomic nutcracker—between shrinking in¬ 
comes and skyrocketing costs. The war is 
tumbling their enrollments. Everything 
from grass seed to textbooks Is going up. 
Each one faces a Korea on its own campus. 

For these valiant grass-roots colleges, 
where Christian character is considered as 
Important as chemistry and the development 
of self-reliance as vital to the training of 
good citizens as the teaching of psychology, 
the alternatives are stark and urgent: 

1. They can give up the ghost and go out 
of business: 

2. They can accept political subsidies from 
the Government and "let the one who pays 
the fiddler call the tunes—if they are willing 
to cease being Independent colleges, free to 
give their students religious training and 
free to turn thumbs down on socialistic 
theories; or 

3. They can take their case direct to vigi¬ 
lant Americans who believe in perpetuating 
the private-enterprise system in education 
as well as in busjne.ss and ask them to sup¬ 
port the institutions that stand for the 
things for which they stand. 

Most of these colleges will choose the third 
alternative. They will not give up without 
a struggle, for they are built of the same 
stuff of which our country has been built. 
The United States has astonished the world 
with its vitality. Through self-reliance and 
Individual initiative, it has become one of 
the most important nations on earth. The 
small gift-supported colleges which have 
trained so many of the loaders In our free- 
enterprise system have played a lively part 
In bringing this about. They have no hesi¬ 
tancy, therefore, in asking good citizens, 
many of whom may never have given to a 
college before, to help them to stay .strong 
so that they can continue to teach tomor¬ 
row’s young men and young women the prin¬ 
ciples and ideals which have made our coun¬ 
try great. 

At no time has such teaching been more 
desperately needed. An alarming change is 
coming over many Americans. Like an 
insidious, sweet-smelling anesthetic, the 
tempting fragrance of Government-man¬ 
aged "security” is numbing their Initiative 
and dulling their self-respect. Good citizens 
who once knew the meaning of righteous 
indignation, and who in the past would have 
Instantly resented any attempt to "plan their 
economy," have been shrugging their shoul¬ 
ders at practices which should shock them. 
Even worse, many of their sons and daugh¬ 
ters who have never lived in any other pe¬ 
riod except this narcotic era seem ready to 
accept as gospel truth the debilitating Ideas 
which have been emanating from fuzzy- 
minded "planners" who. Innocently or for 
ulterior motives, are sapping these young 


people of their self-reliance—^the young men 
and yoimg women to whom America must 
look for leadership In the future. 

What Is to be done about all this? Wbat 
can we as Individuals do about It? What 
ought the business concerns which are fight¬ 
ing to preserve their traditional concepts 
of free enterprise do about It? 

Education—aggressive education—provides 
the only practical answer. We can either sit 
by and let our principles—and perhaps our 
country—go by default, or we can take posi¬ 
tive action to strengthen the institutions 
which are teaching their students to under¬ 
stand and appreciate their heritage of free¬ 
dom, democracy, and individual enterprise— 
ideals for which, all too soon, they may be 
asked to die. Such colleges are close to the 
people. All over the Nation they are a 
stabilizing influence. If only they can be 
given relief from their financial worries they 
can provide our country with the kind of 
Christian lawyers, ministers, statesmen, 
educators, business leaders, and clear-think¬ 
ing citizens that can keep America America. 

War-shattered enrollments and rising costa 
have plunged these colleges into a life or 
death struggle for survival. Financial help 
they must have—and quickly. If the men 
and women and the business concerns whose 
success has been built on our individual en¬ 
terprise system do not stand back of such 
colleges, who will? 

Is not what Americans have been fighting 
with guns to save overseas worth fighting 
with dollars to save at home? 


Who Makes the Wars? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NLW JBr.SJCY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of war or peace is one in which 
the people of this Nation are vitally in¬ 
terested. The desire lor peace is the 
spirit and the soul of our people. Conse¬ 
quently, our people are desirous of deter¬ 
mining who is responsible when we do go 
to war. An editorial appearing today 
in the Washington Timcs-Henild, under 
the title "Who Makes the Wars?" goes 
into this all-important question in a 
manner that challenges the thoughtful 
and considerate attention of all citizens 
without regard to political affiliation. 

Under the unanimous consent grant¬ 
ed, I include it as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

Who Makes the Wars? 

Three Senators became engaged In a shov¬ 
ing match when Senator Capehart, Indiana 
Republican, registered his outrage at at¬ 
tempts of New Dealers during the course of 
a radio transcription to represent him as a 
warmonger, the Republican Party as the 
party of war, and General MacArthur as its 
agent in seeking war. 

These fantastic aspersions were cast by 
Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota and Sen¬ 
ator Lehman, of New York, who were ob¬ 
viously following the defensive propaganda 
line that has been laid down for apologists 
of Mr. Truman’s own war-making policies. 
Senator Douglas, of Illinois, and Senator 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, among others, are en¬ 
gaging in the same slander, and the fact 
that General MacArthur was constrained to 
answer the desperate He that he is a war¬ 
monger Indicates how the gravest kind of 


distortion can be given currency through a 
skillful and persistent propaganda. 

natural bedfellows 

The New Deal line on MacArthur also hap¬ 
pens to be the Communist line. The Dally 
Worker refers to General MacArthur os war 
hungry, war incendiary, and as a menace 
to America and world peace. It is also the 
British line. As usual, the Now Dealers are 
making common cause with their natural 
allies and accepted masters. 

Mr. Truman’s purpose Is to beguile the 
people Into forgetting a fact that should 
never be forgotten—that he and his party 
are the authors of wars. Every foreign war 
of this century has been a Democratic war. 
The Wilson war, the Roosevelt war, and now 
the Truman war in Korea are all of undis¬ 
puted parentage. There has been no Repub¬ 
lican war in the twentieth century. There 
is not now any MacArthur war. If the war 
in Asia should be enlarged, it will still be 
Truman’s war. He put us there. 

He put America into the war in Korea, al¬ 
though the Constitution says that only Con¬ 
gress may declare war. He never consulted 
Congress. 

He went Into his war with the pretext that 
he was complying with a call from the 
United Nations, and then had to Induce the 
United Nations to give retroactive sanction 
to his unilateral action. Eyen If this country 
owed any re.sponslbillty to the United Na¬ 
tions—and no such responsibility existed at 
the time that Truman acted—the New Deal 
Pi^kridcnt did not sall.sfy the legal require¬ 
ments established by Congress to fulfill the 
responsibility. 

Public Law 764 had been on the statute 
books for 5 years when Truman ordered 
American forces into Korea. That law speci¬ 
fied that no American lorres could be placed 
at the disposal of UN until the President 
had concluded an agreement with UN for 
their use. and the agreement had then been 
submitted to Congress and rntlhed. Truman 
entered no agreement with UN. He sub¬ 
mitted no such agreement to Congress for 
approval. He acted on his own and the war 
is hl.s alone. 

General MacArthur was not consulted in 
this decision. He received orders to rondu"t 
the war which Truman initio led. 

MacArthur’s part In the war was dis¬ 
charged brilliantly until the character of an 
emerging victory was completely trnusJorrned 
bv the intervention ol Communist Cluna. 
Truman bus sought to blame Mnc.^rthur for 
failing to know that Chinn would come into 
the war. If MacArthur had been able to 
guess that development what difference 
would it have made? We were in Korea, 
and we were stuck there by order of Truman. 

DELUDES PEOPLE 

In decreeing the original entry into this 

ar, it was Truman’s responsibihty to assess 
the risks, including the always apparent po.s- 
Bibllity that Communist China, or Russia, or 
both, might intervene. The decision to ac¬ 
cept the hazard was his. and the responsi¬ 
bility for extension of the war through Chi¬ 
nese intervention was necessarily his. for It 
cannot be separated from the basic decision 
he made in entering the war. 

The Truman propaganda Is Intended to de¬ 
lude the people into forgetting that he Is the 
author of the war, that the subsequent ex¬ 
tension of the war to Communist China 
flowed out of his unconstitutional act, and 
that if the war should expand still further, 
that will also be his responsibility, for the 
expansion could not affect America if he had 
not sent American troops into the conflict 
in the first place. 

The present pose of Truman and the Dem¬ 
ocrats that they are the party of peace, 
although they made the war, and the blood 
of more than 60,000 Americans is already on 
their hands, can only provoke contempt. 
But they brazenly charge that the Republi- 
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cam, or MacArthur, or ansrbody but them- 
celves are the people to blame for the war, 
and are the people to blame If the war bursts 
Its present bounds and becomes world war 
XII. If it does. It is still Truman's war, still 
a New Deal war. 

The best estimate of why the administra¬ 
tion has adopted these tactics is that it is 
in a desperate predicament. Having com¬ 
mitted the United States to the war, it can 
now see no way either to win or to disengage. 
It is stuck with the squalling, uncouth brat. 
It is looking anywhere and everywhere, hop¬ 
ing to unload the unwelcome handful od 
somebody else. It has tried that on Mac¬ 
Arthur, but the thing won’t stick. It has 
tried it on the Eepubllcans, but again the 
transfer of guilt and odium cannot be ac¬ 
complished. 

In every controvery there Is a starting 
point. First things come first. Why Is the 
Nation concerned about Korea? Why Is the 
Nation up in arms at the imfalr railroad¬ 
ing of MacArthur? Because, and only be¬ 
cause. Truman created the whole situation 
when he went to war, of his own say-so, in 
Korea. 


MacArthur Will Not Fade 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH ^ 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing two very timely editorials that ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
April 20.1061. Both are pertinent to the 
MacArthur story: 

[Fiom the Washington Daily News of April 
20, 195IJ 

This Will Not Fads 

The dauntlc.ss spirit, the selfless patriot¬ 
ism, which made America the hope and iii- 
spirntion of the world shone again when Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur stood before Congress. 

Shone with all the more splendor against 
the shoddy background of present-day pwlit- 
Ical Washington, with its influence peddlers 
and its favor seekers, Its tolerance of medi¬ 
ocrity in moral standards and official conduct. 

For the moment the Achesons and the 
Vaughans could be forgotten. Here was a 
man fit to stand with Lincoln when he said: 

“I am rospunsible • • • to the Ameri¬ 

can people, to the Christian world, to history, 
and on my final account to God." 

Douglas MucArthur’s speech was a message 
of hope and courage, of faith and firm con¬ 
viction. 

He offered a way to secure the peace and 
save American lives. And he laid It on the 
line that the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the past 
had agreed to the validity of that plan. 

In reply to the appeasers who now domi¬ 
nate American foreign policy, he said that 
If the enemy can divide his strength on two 
fronts It is for us to counter his effort, be¬ 
cause the Communist threat is global. 

Like blackmail, he said, appeasement lays 
the basis for new and successively greater 
demands until, as In blackmail, violence 
becomes the only alternative. 

“Why surrender military advantages to an 
enemy in the field?’’ he asked. “War’s very 
object is victory, not prolonged indecision.'* 

General MacArthur went on to explain 
that America cannot be secured against the 
advances of communism by defending Eu¬ 
rope alone, for our strategic frontier em¬ 
braces the Pacific as well as the Atlantic 


Ocean. We are well protected at present 
by the Island chain, extending from the 
Aleutians to the Marianas and held by our¬ 
selves and our allies, bo pointed out. 

But the victorious leader of the island 
war in the Pacific warned that any major 
breach in that chain, such as the surrender 
of Formosa to the Reds, would render vul¬ 
nerable to determined attack every other 
major segment of our defenses. 

This, he asserted, is a military estimate to 
which he has yet to find a military leader 
who will take exception. Yet Formosa la 
the island which Britain wants to hand over 
to the Communists, and our State Depart¬ 
ment has supported Britain in that position. 

General MacArthur mentioned none of his 
detractors by name, and he treated his dif¬ 
ferences with them with dignity and re¬ 
straint. 

“While I was not consulted prior to the 
President’s decision to Intervene in support 
of the Republic of Korea," he said, “that de¬ 
cision. from a military standpoint, proved 
a sound one." But. he continued, when. 
Red China entered the war. that created an 
entirely new situation which called for new 
decisions in the i^plomatlc field to permit 
realistic adjustment of military strategy. 

"Such decisions.’’ he added, "have not been 
forthcoming." 

Indeed, until this very hour none have 
been made. Yet, because he sought new 
instructions from the United Nations, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has been accused of Invad¬ 
ing the fields of diplomacy and political 
policy. 

"I called for reinforcements, but was in¬ 
formed that reinforcements were not avail¬ 
able," he said. 

Without them, “the position of the com¬ 
mand from the military standpoint forbade 
victory." 

When he pressed this Issue, General Mac¬ 
Arthur was relieved of his command and 
deprived of opportunity to end the conflict 
"with the least loss of time and a minimum 
sacrifice of life." 

The armchair strategists w'on’t find it easy 
to make that appear the policy of a saber- 
rattling warmonger. 

TTie great soldier who was lajrlng down his 
sword after 52 years in the service of his 
country faced the verdict of history unafraid, 
as he prepared quietly to fade away. 

But the millions of Americans who heard 
and read General MacArthur’s message will 
expect answers to the questions he raised. 

They will be as one with him In anguish 
and anxiety for the gallant men left in Korea 
who remain in his thoughts and prayers. 
Each new tabulation of American casualties 
will add strength to his demand for prompt 
decisions which will end this conflict honor¬ 
ably and with a minimum sacrifice of life. 

The old soldier who tried to do his duty 
as God gave him the light to see that duty 
will not stand alone in days ahead. He has 
inspired a resurgence of American faith, 
courage, and devotion. It will not. must 
not, fall to make his hopes and dreams for 
honorable peace become reality, 

[From the Washington Daily News of April 
20. 1051] 

Tmc UN Brush-Off 

The United Nations apparently has no 
Interest In General MacArthur. 

This despite the fact that he was the first 
man to commiind a military force in the 
field under the UN banner. And the fact 
that for the past 10 months he has been 
fighting for the very survival of the UN. 

United Nations headquarters are in New 
York. General MacArthur is receiving In 
New York today one of the greatest welcomes 
ever accorded a hero In our time. Yet there 
were no plans for him to visit the pretentious 
new UN building there on his triumphant 
tour of the city. 


The UN officially bos expressed no desire to 
see Ite former commander. It is Just a 
coincidence that the acting Secretary Gen¬ 
eral Is a Soviet citizen, sitting In, under a 
rotation system which the UN dearly loves, 
for Trygve Lie, who has gone to visit Euiope 
and the Middle East. 

Normally, it might be supposed that an 
organization of nations which is trying to 
preserve the fiction of carrying on a war 
would like to hear from its commander who 
has Just come back from that war. But 
there’s nothing strange about it. For 
actually, the UN has had no heart for the 
Korean War since the Chinese Reds Joined in. 

Only a few months ago the UN ll.stened at 
length to the shouts and snarls of one Wu 
Hslu-chan. He was the representative of the 
Chinese Reds, whom the British want to seat 
in the UN. 

But the UN has no time for Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


Three Choices in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the followinir article by 
Ferdinand Kuhn, from the Washington 
Post of April 22. 1951: 

Three Choices in Korea 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

Now that the emotional Jag of the Mac¬ 
Arthur welcome is over, the Nation has a 
headache—and not the kind that will go 
away with a close of headache powder. 

The Korean war is about to enter its 
tenth month with no end In sight. The 
American people would not be themselves 
if they did not want to end it and get their 
men home. 

"We arc a people of convulsive and im¬ 
patient nature,” Dean Acheson wrote 3 years 
ago, before he learned as Secretary of State 
how convulsive American opinion could be. 
We want quick results, whether in sport, lu 
bualness, or in war. 

And because the Korean war does not 
promise quick results, its idealistic begin¬ 
nings tend to be forgotten, Its coldly prac¬ 
tical purposes are ignored, and its future 
course produces divisions of opinion that 
seemed last week to be tearing the country 
apart. 

A TRADITIONAL LAG 

One would suppose, from the impatience 
to get this war ended, that a lU months’ war 
was something new in American experience. 
Yet 10 months alter our entry into the last 
war. Guadalcanal was still our only land 
battleground. Ten months after the start 
of the Civil War, there had been only one 
major battle, and 10 months after Lexington 
and Concord the end of the beginning had 
not yet come. 

When a country takes up arms, in a email 
W’ar or a big one, it cannot look ahead to a 
stately succession of events, all developing on 
srhcdule to a foreordained end. It fcldora 
knows at the start Just how or when the vic¬ 
tory will come. 

War, said Winston Churchill a generation 
ago. Is a voyage "across waters uncharted 
toward coasts unknown." So it is with this 
Korean enterprise which now leaves so many 
Americans Impatient for a clean-cut ending. 

Even General MacArthur now concedes 
that the decision to resist aggression in Ko¬ 
rea was "sound.” Had It not been taken 
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quickly, with all Its risks, the political and 
military position of the United States and 
Its Allies would have collapsed and aggres¬ 
sors would have been put on notice all over 
the world that they could strike anywhere, 
at any time, without fear of being stopped. 

To be impatient now. 10 months later, may 
be in tune with the American tradition and 
temperament, but it is only another way of 
denying the rightness of what was done last 
June. It gets nowhere and it obscures the 
purposes of the first International peace- 
enforcement action In all history. 

THREE ALTERNATIVEB 

How, then, is this pioneer effort in Korea 
to end with success and honor. Tliree alter¬ 
natives are up for debate and for national 
decision. 

The first of them General MacArthur out¬ 
lined from the rostrum of Congress on 
Thursday. Victory, he assured the watch¬ 
ing and listening Nation, could come from 
blockading China, intensifying economic 
pressure, ferrying the armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek to the mainland and destroying Chi¬ 
nese bases in Manchuria. The general 
would also hold Formosa permanently, so 
that American guns could “dominate" the 
coast of Asia from Vladivostok to Singa¬ 
pore and keep the Pacific an American 
“lake." 

The air-sea war against China, outside the 
Korean Peninsula, has already been ruled 
out by the administration and its Allies. It 
has been ruled out because of the conviction 
that it would bring, not victory, but a ruinous 
world war; not an end of anything, but the 
start of a bloodletting that could have no 
end. 

It has been ruled out because of the fear 
that it would bring Soviet Russia into active 
Intervention in the Korean war, and perhaps 
in other areas as well. 

With MacArthur’s prescription ruled out as 
a quack remedy, what else can be done to end 
the war in Korea. Senator Harry Cain, of 
Washington, has proposed an answer in the 
form of a Senate resolution. His proposal 
has not the ghost of a chance of 'adoption, 
but at least it constitutes the second alter¬ 
native before the American people now. 

It is. quite simply, to pull out of Korea 
altogether, to cut the losses, to retire to a 
defense line on island territory from Japan 
to the Philippines. Certainly the course of 
Senator Cain would save American lives, in 
the short run;, it would bring home the offi¬ 
cers who are needed to train the new draft 
armies here and it would give the United 
States the illusion of being the master of 
events instead of seeming to be their pris¬ 
oner. 

But a deliberate withdrawal would put 
a curse of Cain upon us in the eyes of small 
and exposed nations everywhere. It would 
condemn our South Korean allies to the tor¬ 
ture chamber or the execution squad when 
the Communists marched in. 

It would signal to every nation that fears 
for its future: “This is what you can expect 
from having the United States as your 
friend." And it would surely start a world¬ 
wide scramble to get on the Communist 
bandwagon. So this alternative, too, has 
been rejected by the administration, and 
General Bradley is only the latest of many 
official spokesmen who have said we would 
not get out of Korea unless driven out by 
overwhelming force. 

THE REMAINING COURSE 

Only one course remains, the course 
against which General MacArthur flashed his 
oratorical sword in Congress on Thursday. 
It is to stay and fight in Korea, to avoid 
widening the war by any action of our own, 
and to be ready for a negotiated truce when- 
evei the enemy is ready to agree to the UN 
terms. 

It should be remembered that the UN did 
not tell the United states, as its agent, to 


go and conquer all of Korea. Its Instruc¬ 
tions. passed on to General MacArthur, were 
to repel aggression and to restore peace and 
security in the area. It also had voted long 
before. In 1947, for the establishment of 
a unified, democratic, and independent 
Korea, a goal that had been fixed much ear¬ 
lier in the Cairo declaration of the United 
States. Britain, and China, and had been 
accepted by the Russians themselves at 
Potsdam in 1946. 

The UN also called on the Chinese and 
the North Koreans last January for a cease¬ 
fire, to be followed by a withdrawal, by 
stages, of all non-Korean troops. There 
would have to be assurance, presumably by 
the supervision of UN teams, that the truce 
would not become a screen behind which 
the aggressors could build up a new offen¬ 
sive. And only after a cease-fire, and after 
an agreement on the future of Korea, would 
there be negotiations for a wider far east¬ 
ern settlement. Including a discussion of 
Formosa and a Chinese Communist seat in 
the United Nations. 

These are still the UN terms; they are still 
the American terms, in spite of General 
MacArthur's Implied statement that any¬ 
thing of the sort would be appeasement. 
But there is no indication at the moment 
that the Chinese Communists are ready to 
accept anything of the sort. 

On the contrary, most military reports 
from Korea suggest that the Chinese are 
building up a massive new offensive, this 
time with the help of Chinese and possibly 
Soviet alrpower from bases in Manchuria 
and Siberia. 

Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, the new 
commander in Korea. Is making all his dis¬ 
positions accordingly—first, to keep the 
enemy off balance; second to keep his air 
force ready to shoot any enemy planes out 
of the sky; and third, to concentrate hi,s 
firepower in defensible positions if the long- 
expected attack should come. 

The Army leaders In Korea and in the 
Pentagon hero are steadfastly confident 
that a new offensive can be smashed. They 
fully believe that the heavy losses already 
suffered by the Chinese will be doubled and 
trebled if a full-scale onslaught is tried. 

If Chinese or Soviet bomber fleets should 
strike as part of a great offensive, the UN 
command would have no hesitation in bomb¬ 
ing to destroy the bases north of the Yalu, 
as General MacArthur has recommended. 
The war in Korea would thus be widened 
by the enemy’s own decision, and the threat 
of a new world war would, of course, be 
nearer. 

If, on the other hand, the offensive should 
turn out to be another great land drive, of 
the sort that pushed the UN forces back 
In November, and if the offensive should 
result in nothing but terrible Chinese cas¬ 
ualties, official Washington believes the Chi¬ 
nese Communists would be more willing to 
dl.scuss a truce than they are now. 

And if the offensive does not materialize, 
If there is a long lull Instead, it is not at all 
Impossible that a cease fire can bo worked 
out on terms the UN can accept. 

Such are the calculations of those who 
dismissed General MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand. and who now dismiss his ideas as 
reckless and dangerous. The calculations 
rest on one basic assumption; that a new 
world war has not yet begun and can still 
be averted. They assume, too, that the lim¬ 
ited war In Korea Is worth all its cost In 
lives and treasure if it keeps the Chinese 
pinned down, makes the Russians hesitate, 
and shows clearly that aggression does not 
pay. 

A course of this kind will not be pleas¬ 
ant for the American people, for their mili¬ 
tary leaders, or for the men who may have 
to fight through another fall and winter in 
Korea. If it is to succeed, two new ingre¬ 


dients will have to be added to the fortitude 
of the fighting men on the scene. 

One is a far greater effort by other UN 
member nations to send troops for war and 
occupation duties. So far, os the American 
public knows only too well, a dozen other na¬ 
tions are represented in the Korean fight¬ 
ing by a total of only 25,000 men. 

Nothing injects as much bitterness into 
the current MacArthur campaign as the be¬ 
lief, among the general’s admirers, that other 
countries have let him down. 

The conspicuous offenders Include Aus¬ 
tralia, with only a battalion in Korea; Brazil, 
with almost 50,000.000 people and without a 
single soldier on the scene; and India and 
Pakistan, so Intent on their miserable quar¬ 
rel over Kashmir that they have not sent any 
of their excellently trained troops to serve 
the UN cause. 

The administration here is moving heaven 
and earth to get these and other countries, 
notably the Latin Americans, to see their 
duty and to do it without further delay. 

The second new ingredient of success, as 
the administration sees it, is patience from 
the American people. It will not be easy for 
the families of fighting men to go on support¬ 
ing a war In which complete victory is not yet 
In sight. 

Americans "are not Interested in moral 
victories, but In victory." wrote D. W. Brogan, 
the British historian, an acute and friendly 
Judge of our national character. In all 
our wars there has come a time of public 
reillessness because the final outcome was 
hidden from public view. It is more appar¬ 
ent in the Korean war than in any other 
because of the unprecedented nature and 
purpose of the struggle. But those who 
have the responsibility have the firm and 
unshaken belief that patience will pay rich 
dividends in the end. 


State Department Gets Aid From 
Churchmen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 22, 
1951: 

State Department Gets Aid From 
Churchmen 

The State Department yesterday an¬ 
nounced formation of a religious advisory 
panel to counsel Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Barrett on the religious content of this 
country’s information and educational pro¬ 
grams abroad. 

The panel, which has held Its first meeting 
with Mr. Barrett, consists of Msgr. Thomas 
J. McCarthy, of the National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference; Isaac Prank, of the Jewish 
Community Council of Greater Wa.shlngton; 
and the Reverend Edward Hughes Pruden, 
president of the American Baptist Conven¬ 
tion. All three men live in Washington. 

"We are convinced," Mr. Barrett said In 
a statement, "that our campaign of truth 
can be made tremendously more effective 
through increasing the proportion of re¬ 
ligious materials in the radio programs, 
pamphlets, and motion pictures that we are 
sending to people of all religious faiths the 
world over. 
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*‘We will of coime continue to adhere 
strictly to the principle of absolute Impar¬ 
tiality in dealing with the various sects.** 


BlacArthar’s Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23. 1951 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an article by Washington cor¬ 
respondent Ingrid Jewell, of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Gazette, on the subject of 
MacArthur’s welcome in Washington, 
which article appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Ga25ette on Friday, April 20, 1951: 
Federal Workers View Parade With Politi¬ 
cal Tongue in Cheek—^Military Show, 

Fixed Bayonets Jar Spectators 
(By Ingrid Jewell) 

Washington, April 10—Washington today 
gave Gen. Douglas MacArthur a thoughtful, 
courteous hearing. 

It was a pleasant soring day, with a south 
wind to ruffle the ranks of flags and the blos¬ 
soming of fruit trees, and spread the 
fragrance of new grass tramped under many 
feet. 

It was a day for the outpouring of affec¬ 
tion to a national hero. 

But things didn’t happen that way. 

The man in the street in Washington 
more than likely is a Government worker; 
or he 1 b closely associated with Government 
workers. He is politically astute. Probably 
that Is why today he viewed with quiet, at¬ 
tentive Intere.at, but without spontaneous 
enthusiasm, the military pageant that was 
spread before him. He knew that General 
MacArthur had challenged not only the 
President taut also the Joint Chiefs ol Staff, 
and he wanted to know why before he made 
up his mind to applaud. 

DAMPENED BY BAYONETS 

For one thing, it dampens gaiety a bit to 
have to look across a line of fixed bayonets 
to see a parade. Admiral Nimltz, and Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, and Walnwrlght all had 
parades In their honor when they came back 
heroes from the war. But no one thought it 
necessary to fix bnvonets. They came Imme¬ 
diately after the war’s end. when the country 
was in a celebrating mood, and they came 
entirely free from political controversy. 
Probably all those things contributed to the 
contagious happiness that marked their cele¬ 
brations. Those parades were fun; Mac¬ 
Arthur’s was not. 

Probably 75,000 people were gathered on 
the Waphlngton Monument Grounds, a 
natural amphitheater, to see the General re¬ 
ceive the key to the city. Probably as many 
more lined Pennsylvania Avenue—the Ave¬ 
nue of Presidents—to watch his progress 
from the Capitol. The street was carefully 
rolled off. That hod not been thought neces¬ 
sary for other heroes. 

Probably It was not the general’s deci¬ 
sion. But a great deal of trouble was taken 
to make sure the public did not participate 
in this parade. They were kept In their 
places. 

It is consistent that the general’s only 
really uninhibited receptions came from the 
hard core of Republican extremists in Con¬ 
gress and from the Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, whose convention he vis¬ 
ited for a few minutes during his busy after¬ 
noon. The Daughters awaited him Impa¬ 


tiently; cried excitedly: “He’s here I “ as he 
strode on their stage: applauded and shouted 
when he assured them solemnly, “In this 
hour of crisis, all patriots look to you"; and 
would not let him go until they had sung 
a verse of Faith of Our Fathers, Living 
Btlll. In old-time movie parlance, the gen¬ 
eral would be known as a heavy. The DAR 
loved him. 

FAILURE AT INFORMALITY 

He made his triumphal march in an old 
trench coat, and a cap unadorned by scram¬ 
bled eggs. Yet he failed to achieve infor¬ 
mality. His speech was perfunctory; his 
actions abrupt. Even his compliments were 
Imperious. Probably he was tired. 

There were loud-speakers everywhere. By 
far the high point of his performance was 
his speech to Congress. While he was speak¬ 
ing. the city was hushed to follow the radio. 
In restaurants the diners handled their sil¬ 
ver and dishes quietly; on the Monument 
Grounds, parents hushed their noisy young¬ 
sters so as not to miss a word. 

MANY ARE IN UNIFORM 

Besides the ranks of soldiers, sailors, air¬ 
men and marines that flanked the line of 
march and manned the bands, there were 
countlepB young men in uniform among the 
spectators. 

Up the gently sloping park from the re¬ 
viewing stand at the Monument Grounds 
was the White House, now bound by scaf¬ 
folding attendant on Its remodeling, but 
beautiful even in disarray. 

The young soldiers looked that way and 
one said. “Is Trumun here today?” 

“No, he’s hiding.’* another replied, and 
they laughed. MacArthur evoked no laugh¬ 
ter. 

MRS. MAC ARTHUR APPMLINO 

Mrs. MacArthur, a generation younger 
than he. small and pert with her arnis 
full of roses, w'as appealing, bo was the boy, 
Arthur, sitting between his parents on the 
b.ack seat of the huge black touring car with 
the top down. But the illusion of a fam¬ 
ily drive was dispelled by the motorcycle 
escort, charging ahead with red lights flush¬ 
ing. 


MacArthur’s Remoyal a ‘^Human 
Sacrifice" 

1.XTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
Sterling-Rock Falls Gazette, of Illinois. 
This is truly a great editorial and should 
he read by every American: 

MacArthur’ s Removal a “Human 
Sacrifice” 

This editorial may well be presumptuous. 

But as things stand this, Friday, morning, 
April 20, 1951—^thcro seems Uttle doubt that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s removal was a 
*‘human sacrlllce.” 

So far. no denial has been made of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s statement that the “top 
brass” endorsed his Far East military objec¬ 
tives. 

In an effort to ease the criticism of the 
administration, other high officials and the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, the White 
House has authorized the following state¬ 
ment; 


*’statement not denied 

•’Thursday night’s Pentagon statement did 
not specifically deny what the general said. 

“The Pentagon statement said: 

•* Tn response to inquiries from the press 
concerning General MacArthur’b reference to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon spokes¬ 
man said the White House had authorized 
him to state that the action taken by the 
President in relieving General MacArthur 
was based upon the unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions of the President’s principal civilian and 
military advisers. Including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The reasons for General Mac- 
Arthur's relief have been .stated previously 
by the President.’ ” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was placed in 
suprem'* command of the United States and 
UN troops In Korea, to win the war, and as 
General MacArthur so convincingly stated in 
his address, “in war, there is no substitute for 
victory,” 

We appreciate that the interests of Eng¬ 
land, Prance, and other European countries 
are akin to our own. We realize the desira¬ 
bility of cooperation with our friendly na¬ 
tions. 

We also appreciate the magnificent Job that 
General MacArthur did in conquering Japan, 
and the even mere marvelous Job he did of 
making the people of that country cur 
friends. 

But It was President Truman who ordered 
the troops Into Korea, In an effort to save 
the people of that country from the slavery 
of communism. 

It was President Truman who placed Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur In charge of our forces in 
that country. 

It must have been the decision of President 
Truman, through the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that MacArthur could not 
have the help he needed to achieve the vic¬ 
tory, presumably he was supposed to achieve. 

It was President Truman who removed the 
General from his command in Korea and his 
other high positions he had held and exe¬ 
cuted with such great honor. 

The White House statement says the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed 
the removal of General MacArthur, but the 
causes were said to be political, a field In 
which they are not presumed to function. 

It. therefore. Is presumed that the re¬ 
moval of General MacArthur and the ap¬ 
proval of his removal by the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, wa.s forced, either by 
President Truman himself or by mfluences 
outside this country. 

With all due respect to our desire to work 
with the other friendly nations in this, per¬ 
haps the world’s greatest crisis, the friend¬ 
ship of every nation in the world. Including 
Communist Russia itself, Is not worth the 
“human sacrifice” ol one single man of the 
stature ol Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 

And even more certain are we, that If to 
maintain the friendship of supposedly 
friendly nations, wc have not only to fur¬ 
nish the sinews of war, but loot the bill as 
well; and in addition take our orders from 
outside the boundaries of these United 
States, then it is time that we save our 
materials, our cash, and our Armed Forces 
and spend our time and strength defending 
our own Nation. 

We believe In the spirit that “we are our 
brother’s keeper,” but so far as we know 
there is no place in the Bible that forbids 
us from also being “our own keeper,” seeking 
and accepting, of course, divine guidance. 

We don’t give a “tinker’s dam” who the 
man h.appens to be; we don’t care if he occu¬ 
pies the highest position of honor this coun¬ 
try can confer upon him; we don’t care If 
this Includes the "highest brass” of which 
this Nation can boast—the time has come 
when every citizen of this country must have 
a rebirth of the “old-fashioned patriotism” 
that places country above self. 

When it is possible In this country to re¬ 
move from u high position, a man of U\e 
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character, ability, and loyalty of General 
MacArthnr, a "human sacrifice" If you 
please, even when his military tactics had 
the approval of his superior officers; when 
It Is necessary to appease any nation—even 
Communist Russia—by the needless sacri¬ 
fice of the lives of over 1,000 of our young 
men dally; to satisfy the lust for power, 
position, or to "cover up" Indefensible mis¬ 
takes of Judgment "It seems to me," the 
time has come to call a halt. 

And In our desire to refrain from being 
presumptuous to speak with respect, as 
well as decency—that Is stating the case 
mildly. 

Preston F. Grandon, 
Publisher, Sterling-Rock Falls Gazette, 


Let’s Keep 'That Something” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include an article entitled “Let’s Keep 
‘That Something’,” a thoughtful and in¬ 
spiring discussion from the pen of Dr. 
J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John B. 
Stetson University, De Land, Fla.: 

Let's ICeep "That Something" 

(By J. Ollie Edmunds) 

Americans are different from any other 
people on earth. Here Is why; The men 
who cut the pattern for them a century and 
three-quarters ago held a deep conviction 
that men—all men—are born with qualities 
that give them an unique status. The simple 
fact that man was born a human being, they 
felt, marks him as the most Important thing 
God ever created—and entitles him to a 
certain dignity and to self-respect. They 
believed that in this sense men are born 
equal and are endowed with certain God- 
given, not man-given, rights—to live, to be 
free, to build their lives without unnecessary 
Interference. 

These profound thinkers designed our Gov¬ 
ernment on the basis of this conviction—a 
new kind of government—one which would 
be operated by the people themselves. Jef¬ 
ferson said this was to be a great experiment 
which would determine for all time whether 
"men may be trusted to govern themselves 
without a master." He predicted future hap¬ 
piness for Americans "If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of taking care of 
them." 

In the lively decades which have followed 
we Americans have become a great and virile 
people—self-reliant and free. Most his¬ 
torians have thought we could write Q. E. D. 
after Jefferson’s theory that men are able 
to govern themselves—that we had demon¬ 
strated the truth of such precepts for all 
the world to see. Now they are not so sure. 
Something seems to be happening to Amer¬ 
ica—and to Americans. 

During the depression and World War II 
we gave up some of our freedom temporarily. 
Since then we have discovered that freedoms 
relinquished temporarily are hard to get 
back. Emergency regulations have led to 
planning and now the Government—which 
according to our rules Is supposed to be the 
servant of the people—Is pretty much taking 
over the running of our lives. This plan¬ 
ning appears to be changing not only the 
character of our Government but the char¬ 
acter of our people. Millions now seem will¬ 


ing to give up some of their Independence 
If only the Government will take care of 
them. 

The great cause for alarm Is not that the 
planners are planning our lives but that we 
are allowing them to do it. And the most 
tragic aspect of it all Is that so many of us, 
who should be more far-seeing, are helping 
them, by scurrying to Washington every 
time our own security is endangered, every 
time we ourselves want some planning from 
the Government. 

This country was not built by men who 
relied on somebody else to take care of them. 
It was built by men who relied on them¬ 
selves—who dared to shape their own lives— 
who had enough courage to blaze new trials— 
enough confidence in themselves to risk their 
chances on rewards. 

This self-reliance Is our American legacy. 
It Is the secret of "that something" which 
so long has stamped Americans as Amer¬ 
icans. Some call it individual initiative; 
others backbone. But whatever It is called. 
It Is a precious ingredient In our national 
character—one which wo must not lose. 

The time has come for us to reaffirm the 
things we stand for—^to reassert our inalien¬ 
able rights to human dignity, self-respect, 
self-reliance—to be again the kind of peo¬ 
ple Americans are. 

Such a crusade for renewed independence 
will require a succession of inspired leaders— 
not just men who are opposed to commun¬ 
ism, or diluted communism, but men who 
are militantly for the American way of 
life. Where are we more likely to find such 
leaders than In the small independent col¬ 
leges. which teach self-reliance and prac¬ 
tice It? 

Today these colleges are working against 
great odds of war-shattered enrollments and 
shrinking Incomes; but they still are Instill¬ 
ing "that something" in their students. 

Such colleges are setting tomorrow’s 
standards for tomorrow’s citizens. Now, as 
never before, these non-tax-supported col¬ 
leges need the help of responsible men and 
women—practical help. At a time like this, 
it Is not enough that they have the support 
of those who give their approval and noth¬ 
ing more—who give their blessing when it 
Is their dollars that are needed. They must 
have the help of people like you. 


Prophecies of Disaster 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

' Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial from the 
Iron County Register, Ironton, Mo., pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Eli P. Ake in the news¬ 
paper of April 19,1951: 

The people are tired of old scarecrows— 
they frighten no longer. They are tired of 
hearing that the President is trying to pre¬ 
cipitate us into war while he works day and 
night for peace; tired of the harangue of 
critics with their insidious charges that Gov¬ 
ernment is ruining business while industrial 
and commercial prosperity is evident on every 
hand; tired of being told how Government 
Is going broke because the Democratic Party 
believes In social security for the masses; 
tired of having every administration action 
damned and consigned to failure before It 
has a chance to succeed; tired of being In¬ 
formed that everything the President pro¬ 


poses Is wrong merely because of his ad* 
•vocacy thereof; tired of the pratlngs of 
Hoover and other discredited Individuals 
who now seek to define the proper manner 
for conducting the C3k)vernment of a coun¬ 
try which was left flat and feeble after 12 
years of their own management; tired of dis¬ 
mal prophecies of doom and disaster, of 
destitution and despair—^tired of a major 
political pai ty relying on dire predictions of 
future calamities under Democratic rule In¬ 
stead of offering a positive program of its 
own. And isn’t it all enough to make every¬ 
one tired? 


Another Smear 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Democratic Party, the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, or what have you, has devel¬ 
oped smear campaigns into a fine art. 
The cruelty with which it has sought to 
assassinate the character of prominent 
and patriotic men is one of the blackest 
spots in modern political history. The 
people of this country have not forgotten 
the extent to which a program of slander 
and libel was carried out against Mr. 
Herbert Hoover. The American people 
have now become aware of this vicious 
practice of the administration, and, 
therefore, will be on the alert, and not, 
I hope, be deceived thereby. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an article pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
under date of April 23. 1951: 

Nixon Bares White House Mac Smear 
(By Robert Young) 

Senator Nixon, Republican, of California, 
charged yesterday that under direct orders 
from the White Hou.se, the Defense and State 
Departments have been working night and 
day mapping "one of the most vicious smear 
campaigns in history” against General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Nixon said that the Pentagon and State 
Department assigned scores of their person¬ 
nel to the smear project. Tliey said the cam¬ 
paign is now ready to be sprung. 

lists smear projects 

"The American people should know tliat 
one of the most vicious smear campaigns in 
history has been mapped out in Washington 
against General MacArthur," the Senator as¬ 
serted In a statement. "TTie smear brigade 
and professional lint pickers have been work¬ 
ing night and day since the MacArthur inci¬ 
dent began 2 weeks ago." 

Acting on White House orders, Nixon con¬ 
tinued, military and State Department em¬ 
ployees have been digging through "every 
single flic" dealing with MacArthur’s r>2 years 
of service. He listed the following as smear 
projects which were ordered and which are 
still being worked upon: 

1. Five top staff technicians in the Penta¬ 
gon have been analyzing for more than a 
week every military operation conducted by 
MacArthur in Korea for the purpose of find¬ 
ing flaws In that record and discrediting him 
as a military leader. 

STAFF organization PROBED 

2. The Pentagon’s military government 
section has been ordered to comb the fiv©- 
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Star general’s record as supreme occupation 
commander in Japan since the end of the 
war In 1946 for the purpose of trying to dis¬ 
credit his handling of the occupation. 

8. Experts have been directed to explore 
every aspect of MacArthur’s staff organiza¬ 
tion, both In World War 11 and the Korean 
war. 

4. 0-2 (Army Intelligence) has been or¬ 
dered to make a complete study of all In¬ 
telligence communications received from 
IdacArthur. Nixon commented that Mac¬ 
Arthur’s Pentagon critics contend such an 
analysis “will hit him at his most vulnerable 
spot.” 

5. The historical sections of the Army. 
Navy, and Air Force have been assigned the 
Job of examining every World War II docu¬ 
ment involving MacArthur. involving his 
communiques and press statements. 

6. The Marine Corps has the assignment 
of trying to find fault with MacArthur’s role 
In the World War 11 island-hopping strategy 
which began with Guadalcanal. 

SURPLUS HANDLING STUDIED 

7. Scrutiny of MacArthur’s handling of 
surplus pro])erty disposal at the end of the 
last war has been ordered. 

Nixon’s charges followed the disclosure by 
the Times-Berald and the Chicago Tribune 
last Friday that the Pentagon had begun In 
earnest to prepare a defense of President 
’Truman’s and the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s Ko¬ 
rean war and far eastern policies against 
the smashing attack hurled by MacArthur 
In his address to Congress the day before. 

The Tlmes-Herald and the Chicago Trib¬ 
une learned that Army. Navy, and Air Force 
staffs were gathering secret documents from 
their flics in an effort to demonstrate that 
the military chiefs disagreed with Mac¬ 
Arthur on major phases of war strategy and 
policy. 

OTHER DOrUMFNTS SIFTED 

An authoritative source said that for every 
point made by MacArthur, the Pentagon 
would try to dig up some statement or docu¬ 
ment from its flics “that might be inter¬ 
preted as putting MacArthur In a bad light.” 

The Pentagon announced Saturday in reply 
to mounting demands that Congress be given 
access to all documents pertaining to the 
MacArthur-ndmlnl.stration split that only an 
analysis of the basic differences would be pro¬ 
vided. It was reported ycbterday, however, 
that despite this statement, Senate investi¬ 
gators will In the end be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to examine anything they wish, al¬ 
though some of the examining and question¬ 
ing would be In secret session becni'-e of 
national security considerations. 

ALL EVIDENCE ASKED 

Senator Russell. Democrat, of Georgia, 
chairman of the combined Senate Armed 
Servlccs-Forelgn Relations Committee which 
will investigate the MacArthur controversy, 
said Saturday the Investigators will demand 
all evidence pertinent to the dispute over 
far eastern policy and pertinent to Mac¬ 
Arthur’s dismissal by President Triunan on 
April 11. 

Russell said his committee will demand 
all available documents on last fall’s Wake 
Island conference between MacArthur and 
Mr. Truman. The administration has been 
taking the line that MacArthur advised the 
president on Wake Island that the Korean 
Communists would quickly be defeated and 
gave assurances the Chinese Reds would not 
Intervene In the war. The Senate commit¬ 
tee hearing is scheduled to open about April 
30, with MacArthur as the first witness. 

Nixon declared In his statement yesterday 
that It Is significant In connection with the 
Pentagon-State Department effort to dis¬ 
credit MacArthur that “heretofore secret 
documents are being reclassified and let out 
to administration pipelines In the press and 
radio.” 


Nixon said that the first salvo In the smear 
campaign was fired last Friday with the pub¬ 
lication of a New York Times story citing 
secret documents on the Wake Island meet¬ 
ing “obviously selected to spotlight every 
action of the general which might reflect on 
him unfavorably.’* 

POINTS TO KOREA JOB 

“The new test for classifying documents 
now seems to be not whether the publication 
of a document would affect the security of 
the Nation, but whether it would affect the 
political cecurlty of the administration,” 
Nixon asserted. “Apparently the Pentagon 
leaks like a sieve when the administration 
has political linen to wash.” 

Nixon said that instead of spending time 
and manpower In an effort to discredit Mac- 
Arthur’s past, the energies of the Pentagon 
and State Pepartment “might be better 
spent devising ways to develop an effective 
far eastern diplomatic and military policy 
and thereby bring to an end the appalling 
casualties In Korea.’’ 

MacArthur was fired because he offered 
his program for ending the war In Korea 
with “victory and not appeasement fand] 
the administration rejected that program,” 
Nixon said. 

Address by Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, of 
Virginia, Before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, on 
April 17 the able senior Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrd] addres.sed the con- 
fo-ess of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution In Constitution Hall in the 
city of Wa^-hington, D. C. This forceful 
address by our distinguished colleague, 
discussing the grave issues and problems 
of our times, should be read by all our 
citizens, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Address bt Hon. Harrt P. Btrd, or Vieoinia, 
Before the Congress or the Daughters of 
THE American Revolution, at Constitu¬ 
tion Hall, Washington, D. C., April 17, 
1951 

I esteem your Invitation to speak to you 
tonight as a very great honor. I wish every 
man, woman, and child In the country could 
have the opportunity I have to attend a 
meeting of the descendants of those who 
fought and died for American freedom, the 
greatest gift any generation ever made to its 
descendants. 

Such a meeting, of course, is impossible. 
But, if I were to attempt to repay you for 
this privilege of rededicating myself to the 
Ideals which have made America the great¬ 
est nation in all history, I believe 1 could 
do no better than to give you a word of en¬ 
couragement and appreciation for your ef¬ 
forts to rekindle within us the vital spark 
of unselfish patriotic devotion and unity In 
the cause of American liberty, freedom, and 
democracy. 


In the vocabulary of the DAR’s, there is 
only one Ism and that Is 100 percent Ameri¬ 
canism. What I especially like about you is 
that you not only know what Is right hut 
you have the courage and fortitude to fight 
for what Is right. Just as your ancestors 
fought and died to give ireedom to us of 
this generation. These are not the empty 
words of a politician here to tickle your 
vanity. They are an expression from the 
heart of one who appreciates the great work 
you have undertaken to preserve your heri¬ 
tage, and mine, and that of all who avail 
themselves of the opportunities this Nation 
gives so freely. 

As I go about the public business which 
has been entrusted to me I am shocked and 
alarmed by the delusion and disunity In 
which we face what is probably our great¬ 
est crisis since Valley Forge. 

I will speak with the utmost frankness. 
This is an obligation of every public man 
which is even greater In the present period 
of national peril. 

I tell you now, as I have said before, the 
test of my vote in the Senate and my actions 
elsewhere, now, as they have been In the 
past, and as they will be In the future, are 
determined by what I believe to be best for 
my country. I eay with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable that such must be the 
test to be applied to everything by every¬ 
body In this country—In public office or not— 
lor a long time to come If we arc to restore 
the peace and freedom for which this Nation 
was founded and to which It Is dedicated. 

It seems to me If conditions row existing 
continue, our security is in more danger 
from disunity at home than from enemies 
abroad. V/e cannot prepare ourselves for a 
global war, which may be forced uoon us. 
if we spend our 'An)c and energies fighting 
among ourselves. We can only have })eace, 
which all of us so earnestly desire, if we 
remain strong, and strength can only come 
from national unity, but cohesive action can 
only come In this democracy of ours by free 
and full discu.s5lons of the great issues con¬ 
fronting us. 

For this and other reasons I was one who 
urged that General MacArthur bo invited 
to address the Joint meeting of Congress at 
the Cnpltol, to give this great hero the same 
consideration and dignified reception as was 
given that other military hero. General Elsen¬ 
hower. on hls return. And then let us all 
pray that, out of a free dl.scusslon, may come 
the best solution of these grave perils that 
confront us. Only here In all the world could 
such a debate occur, under like conditions, 
but that Is how democracy works and this is 
how democracy Is preserved. 

May I state In language which is perhaps 
over-simplified those cornerstones of free¬ 
dom which must be preserved: American 
democracy In very simple language. Is an 
assoclatnin of all American citizen.s governed 
by Federal and Slate confititutioiis and by¬ 
laws enacted by the elected reprcKcntatives 
of the people. It relies upon a three-branch 
government, each Independent of the other. 

The American people have risen to resist 
successfully open attacks made upon this 
system such os the effort of President Roose¬ 
velt to pack the Supreme Court because 
decisions made by the court then did not 
meet his approval. When President Truman 
wrote hls Secretary of Commerce recently to 
Ignore the order of a Federal court, it was 
Judge Bennett Clark of tlie United States 
court of appeals, who In the court room 
said these words that will go down in his¬ 
tory : 

"If you have an Idea,’’ said Judge Clark, 
“that a letter from the President has any 
weight in this court, you are mistaken. He 
has no more standing in thi.s court than any 
other citizen. He has no right to influence 
litigation.’’ 

This is 111 the traditions of the Clark 
family and came fiom a true patriot. 
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It Is the independence of the three-branch 
government that preserves our liberties and 
prevents dictatorship. 

I do not fear direct assaults upon our prin¬ 
ciples so much as I fear the sapping of the 
vigor of our people and our Government by 
termites boring from within. 

In the coming years—and perhaps for 
generations—we will have two great burdens 
to carry: On one hand we must make our¬ 
selves 80 militarily strong as to protect us 
from the aggression of communistic nations, 
and. on the other, we must preserve and 
fortify our free enterprise system, which, 
after all is said and done, is the real source 
of our strength and future security. 

The strength of a vigorous free enterprise 
system is a greater deterrent to world con¬ 
flict and a more dependable guardian of 
peace than a United Nations organization 
will ever be. It is the only force in the 
world today that Russia fears. It must be 
preserved. 

Russia well knows of our capacity to mass 
produce implements of war—those things 
that kill people—as we furnished these war 
equipments to her in World War II without 
which she could not have driven the Ger¬ 
mans from her soil. Our best Insurance, 
let me repeat, against war is to strengthen 
and not weaken this production capacity. 

One striking example of America's free 
enterprise system is that we are now produc¬ 
ing twice as much steel as the world com¬ 
bined and four times more than Soviet 
Russia under her slave system. As steel is 
the base of all war materials, Russia has Just 
cause to fear our mass production capacity. 

Let us not be deluded. The emergency in 
which we now find ourselves will exist, in all 
probability, for many, many years. Today 
Russia has the time table, and Russia has 
control of the initiative. She began the Ko¬ 
rean war—costly to us in blood and treas¬ 
ure—but Russia has not lost a single soldier. 
We shall have to live for a long time in a 
period of crisis and be on a war alert even 
though world war III does not nraterlallze, 
and pray God it will not. We must constant¬ 
ly bear in mind that the threat of war in a 
democracy over a long period can be as de¬ 
structive to our economic system as war 
Itself. 

General Bradley has said that other side¬ 
line wars can be instigated by Russia. She 
can turn these side-line wars on and off like 
a spigot of water. She can bleed us white 
before the supreme test comes when we may 
be called upon to fight the combined might 
of communistic nations. If Russia deter¬ 
mines on war she can fix the hour and the 
place and the day of the conflict, or she can, 
for years to come, conduct against us a war 
of economic attrition, sapping our resources 
and weakening our system of government. 
This may be her sinister purpose—I am In- 
cltied to think it is—and in the past 6 years 
she has made considerable progress in this 
direction. 

I am not an appeaser. Our future security 
demands a definite as well as a realistic for¬ 
eign policy. Russia has such a policy. She 
has played her cards diplomatically well— 
much better than has the United States. 

We jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy of impractical altru¬ 
ism. It must be realistic—and we serve 
neither ourselves nor the free people of the 
world when we undertake burdens beyond 
our ability to carry; make promises we can¬ 
not fulfill. We may be powerful but there 
is a limit beyond which we cannot go and 
survive. We cannot, I think, go over the 
world like Don Quixote tilting our lances at 
every windmill that may have a Communist 
behind it. 

We cannot go over the world trying to 
make Democrats of people who do not want 
to be Democrats and who do not. in fact, 
comprehend what democracy means. 


If first things are to come first, what we 
need above everything else is an impregnable 
national defense. This may determine 
whether or not we will live or die. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, I pledge to you that 1 will continue 
to do all in my power to provide such a 
defense. 

I am for compulsory military training and 
spoke for this program in the Senate. I 
am for an adequate, fully trained army 
within our borders. I am for an Air Force 
of 70 groups, or more. I ant for a radar screen 
around this country. 

These things I have been advocating and 
voting for for years. We do not have them 
now. We must do oiu* level best to prod 
those responsible to get them quickly. 

And I am for a great navy. I am Intense¬ 
ly proud of the United States Navy and the 
United States Marines. I do not think the 
marines are policemen or propagandists. 

Fiscal preparedness is the first step to¬ 
ward military preparedness and this you 
have asked me to discuss with you tonight. 

On January 16. the President appeared be¬ 
fore the Congress and made this specific 
pledge: 

"It (the Government) must practice rigid 
economy in its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must be 
curtailed or postponed." 

Yet. a week later he submitted to Con¬ 
gress a budget which, if adopted, will ac¬ 
tually increase nondefen.se spending to the 
highest level in the history of the Nation 
whether in peace or in war. 

Not only that but in the time of our great¬ 
est crisis the President renews his advocacy 
of the socialistic measures known as the Fair 
Deal. 

The President continues to recommend 
socialized medicine, he recommends so¬ 
cialized farming, he recommends socialized 
housing. If you socialize your health, your 
food, and the roof over your head, you have 
taken a step from which there can be no 
retreat. We would soon be in the same de¬ 
plorable condition as is England. 

The President said he had a mandate to 
pass such legislation in his 1948 election but 
these measures were not even issues in that 
campaign. 

What has prevented the passage of the so¬ 
cialistic measures? It has been a very ef¬ 
fective coalition between the southern Dem¬ 
ocrats in Congress and the Republicans. I, 
as one constitutional Democrat, am very 
proud to have been an active member of 
that coalition. 

The President asks citizens to make deep 
sacrifices in their dally living yet he declines 
to make political sacrifices by the curtail¬ 
ment or suspension of measures for the dis¬ 
tribution of public funds for nonessential 
purposes. 

In my experience of 18 years in the Senate, 
under the conditions existing, I regard this 
budget message as the very height of fiscal 
Irresponsibility. 

Unity and the sacrifices necessary to save 
our country must be a two-way street. They 
must come from the Government as well as 
from the citizens. 

BYRD S EYE VIEW OP OUR FISCAL AFFAIRS 

We began World War I with a debt of 
$1,000,000,000. World War II with a debt of 
$60,000,000,000. Our Federal debt now ex¬ 
ceeds $260,000,000,000, plus the debts of States 
and their subdivisions of $21,000,000,000, a 
total public Indebtedness of $281,000,000,000 
and the end is not yet. 

In the next fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1951, if the budget as submitted by the Presi¬ 
dent Is adopted and without new taxes, the 
result will be approximately as follows: 

Expenditures_.... $72,000, 000, 000 

Tax receipts— _—. 68.000.000,000 

Deficit__ 14, 000, 000, 000 


With the Federal expenditure level running 
at $76,000,000,000. total public expenditures, 
including those by States and subdivisions, 
will reach approximately $100,000,000,000 
annually. This would be about 40 percent of 
the $225,000,000,000 national Income earned 
by all our people. In other words, in each 
5-day week we shall be working 2 days for the 
Government and 3 days for ourselves. 

Our Federal CkJvcrnment is permeated with 
waste and liiefflciency and extravagance. Wo 
have 2.200,000 Federal civilian employees and 
are adding 2,200 new civilian employees every 
day. Last month the military establishment 
alone employed 60,000 new civilian employees 
and only drafted 80,000 in uniform. 

The armed services are the greatest wasters 
of civilian manpower of all agencies of the 
Government. 

The military should recognize the necessity 
of conserving manpower as it is our main 
strength in war. 

In the Pentagon Building alone the mili¬ 
tary has 35,000 civilian employees under one 
roof and no real effort has yet been made to 
place this gigantic operation on a basis of 
efficiency. 

Paced as we are with grave perils, what 
would you and I do as sensible men and 
women if we had the power? 

We would eliminate every single nonessen¬ 
tial expenditure, including those things In 
the category of being desirable but not abso¬ 
lutely essential. We would cut off 400,000 of 
the more than 2,000,000 Federal employees, 
save their salaries and release them for war 
work. 

We would demand a balanced budget. Re¬ 
member you never go broke when you pay 
as you go. 

We would demand the saving of billions 
by the elimination of waste and extrava¬ 
gance and in nonessential functions of the 
Government. If wc should save 10 percent 
in the President’s budget, which means 
seven to eight billions, this would eliminate 
the necessity ol 50 percent of the new taxes 
that have been requested. 

You. the citizens, may not have this direct 
authority but you do have llie power to 
hold the elective officials to a strict ac¬ 
countability to discharge their responsibili¬ 
ties on the level of high patriotism con¬ 
sistent with the perils of the great burdens 
that face us. 

I am always willing to vote for taxes for 
national defense, but I do not like the idea 
of placing great additional burdens on an 
already overburdened people lor wasteful 
political spending. 

There are thousandb of ways the Presi¬ 
dent's budget can be trimmed without af¬ 
fecting e.ssentinl activities. 

I have prepared and will take pleasure lii 
sending you a detailed list If you so reque.st. 

Remember that deficit Bpendliig means one 
of two things—either higher taxes which 
are already approaching confiscatory levels 
or more debt which Ls bound to be nccom- 
punlod by inflation that no amount of regi¬ 
mentation can curb. 

We have assumed the re.sponslbillty of 
propping up the economy of half the world. 
We have assumed the responsibility of help¬ 
ing to arm half the world. We have as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of arming our¬ 
selves. We have refused to deny ourselve.s 
of wasteful, nonessential domestic-civilian 
luxuries. 

We cannot expect much help from the na¬ 
tions which are associated with us for they 
are more wards than allies. 

Neither democratic freedom nor the froe- 
enterprlse system can survive either con¬ 
fiscatory taxes or overwhelming debt. 

Our worst strain in the desperate days 
ahead may be economic attrition at home. 
We must put Santa Claus in a deep freeze 
for the duration of the emergency. We can- 
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not carry the world on oiir shoiilders abroad 
and the New Deal on our backs at home. 

The President has dared the Ctongress to 
reduce his budget. He has spoken in a 
belligerent tone. His dare should be ac¬ 
cepted. The Constitution gives only to Con¬ 
gress the power to appropriate public funds. 
The President can only recommend. To at¬ 
tempt to coerce or Intimidate Congress in 
the execution of this constitutional power 
of appropriating money, is a step toward 
dictatorship, as the power of the purse in the 
hands of Congress is a major bulwark in our 
free Government. 

The people, I feel confident, want non¬ 
defense spending cut to the bone. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether an obstinate Presi¬ 
dent who has dared the Congress to reduce 
his budget can defeat this overwhelming 
public sentiment. 

Why Is America great? It is not our popu¬ 
lation, as we have only 6 percent of the 
population of the world. It is not our area, 
which is only a tiny speck on the world’s 
surface. It Is not our natural resources, 
which are being rapidly depleted by the ob¬ 
ligations we have undertaken. It is our in¬ 
dividual freedom and the free-en ter prise 
system is the vital spark that stimulates 
every American to gain such reward as his 
own Industry and capacity make him 
worthy of. 

This much is certain: The vital need of 
the moment Is leadership characterized by 
unselfish and selfless patriotism which will 
present the stern Issues and requirements to 
the American people for the wisdom of their 
decision, unencumbered by personal Jeal¬ 
ousies and political considerations. We have 
had such leadership in every crisis of the 
past. It is not too much to ask now. If 
It is not forthcoming then it is up to us, in 
lesser positions, through un.selfish patriotic 
organizations to do the best we can with the 
tools at hand. 

In such an emergency as this I know of 
no better organization than the DAR through 
which effective effort can be made for our 
survival and preservation as free people in¬ 
dividually and collectively. 

The first requirement is sound fiscal con¬ 
dition for the Government of the United 
States. If freedom in the United States is 
destroyed either by our own economic folly 
or by totalitarian might, it will not survive 
anywhere else in the world. When the light 
of democracy goes out in America, it is gone 
everywhere. Who is there to take the torch 
of liberty to follow us if we fall? 

It was on Virginia soil at Yorktown that 
the Independence declared in Jefferson's 
words was made permanent by Washington’s 
sword. It was in Hanover Town on the 
Pamunkey River on September 21, 1776, that 
the Virginia Committee of Safety met. 
Among its resolutions Included one that each 
district of Virginia should provide Itself 
with colors. On one side was to be the name 
of the district and on the other was to be 
Inscribed “Virginia for constitutional lib¬ 
erty.” 

I read this to you because it shows, I think, 
that we have a certain political constancy 
and consistency in Virginia, and are now, 
as a State, “for constitutional liberty” as 
surely as in 1775. I place emphasis on both 
words, “constitutional” and “ liberty.” 

And so I say that Virginia yields to no 
other Commonwealth or State In apprecia¬ 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution. 

We are thankful for what your predecessors 
have done and for the noble work you are 
doing in this day. and we pray God that the 
Ideals of the DAR will continue in the years 
to come as a bulwark of strength to hold 
the line for the preservation of our freedoms 
founded upon constitutional democracy. 


Jackfon Day Address by Hod. William 
BentoD, of Connecticut 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a Jackson 
Day address by the Junior Senator from 
Connecticut LMr. Benton J delivered in 
New Haven, Conn.. April 19, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This is the second time In thirteen months 
I’ve talked to you at a Connecticut Jefferson- 
Jacksoii Day dinner. 1 hope you won’t de¬ 
cide that every time I open my mouth you’ve 
got to charge me $100 to make me enjoy it 
and to persuade me that I’m a resident Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

But I’ll be back next year—and the year 
after that—even If I have to get a loan from 
the RFC to swing it. 

It’s good to be with you tonight. In these 
times of chaos and unspieakable danger, 
as Secretary Hull described them to me, it’s 
good to be a Democrat. Yes, I’m very proud 
to be a Democrat. 

Last year my 85-year-old Aunt Mary Ben¬ 
ton gave me the theme for my speech. She 
claimed that the only other Benton ever to 
make the United States Senate was a dis¬ 
tant kinsman, or kinfolk as the Southerners 
sny—Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri, who 
a century ago served five terms in the United 
States Senate. A great Senator he was. 
Last year I looked him up in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. I think you’ll agree that 
Its report shows he was a good Democrat, and 
perhaps of a kind not yet extinct. I quote: 

“Although Senator Benton was so Inde¬ 
pendent that he had a great dislike for party 
caucuses—and despised party platforms— 
during thirty years of public life, he never 
voted anything else but the straight Demo¬ 
cratic ticket.” 

He was Andrew Jackson’s majority leader 
In the Senate. The Britannica reports that 
he once shot Andrew Jackson in a tavern 
brawl. That perhaps was carrying inde¬ 
pendence a little far. Yes, Old Hickory car¬ 
ried Senator Benton’s bullet in his tough 
hide ail his days. Last year I asked you 
where you could find another speaker for 
your Jackson Day dinner who could claim 
he was kinfolk to a man who put a bullet 
Into Andrew Jackson. (You can see that 
you have here a powerful argument for keep¬ 
ing a Benton in the United States Senate.) 

Since my election nothing has pleased me 
more th.an when Ted Grnnlk, the moderator 
of the American Forum of the Air, intro¬ 
duced me as “Mr. Democrat” when I de¬ 
bated foreign policy with Senator Taft on 
a TV hookup. Last Sunday I was again 
called “Mr. Democrat” on Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
TV program. Nothing could make me more 
proud, even though I started late in life to 
work for the title and can’t possibly deserve It 
until I’ve worked at It for many, many years 
to come. 

Ted Granlk started It all when he intro¬ 
duced Senator Taft as "Mr. Republican.” I 
Immediately disagreed. I said Senator Taft 
might more properly be called “Mr. Fifty- 
Percent Republican.” I said I had been lis¬ 
tening to Governor Stassen, John Foster 
Dulles, and Governor Dewey. Senator Tait 
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replied that I would find out about that 
later. I then told him I would compromise 
by agreeing to call him “Mr. Sixty-six and 
Two-thirds Republican.” He didn’t seem to 
like that much better. Ho may be right, at 
that. In 1952 we shall find out whether he 
is right. 

Of course, when Ted Granlk called me 
“Mr. Democrat” he tied it up to an event 
which I sometimes think must have called 
for divine intervention—my own election. 
It was my victory—it was your victory—In 
the senatorial election here In Connecticut 
which gave the Democratic Party its ma¬ 
jority of 49 In the United States Senate. 

It was right here in New Haven lost June, 
when I talked before a meeting of Tom 
Keyes' registrars, that I predicted that our 
Connecticut election was far more than a 
local affair. I predicted that the control of 
the United States Senate would hinge on 
whether we In Connecticut kept our two 
Democratic United States Senators In office. 

I shall now tell you a secret. I stole that 
Idea. And where did I get it? Prom my 
great colleague, Brien McMahon, without 
whose support and endorsement Governor 
Bowles would never have appointed me, nor 
would I ever have accepted. 1 shall now tell 
you another secret, an open one. Whenever 
I make a smart political prediction there’s 
a good chance I’m plagiarizing from Brien 
McMahon, one of our great Senators In the 
great Democratic tradition of Connecticut. 

That prediction to Tom Keyes’ boys was 
fulfilled to the last bitter drop. You may 
recall the early morning hours of November 
8 . Certainly I shall never forget them. The 
United States marshals were at work in the 
last three towns to be heard from—Monroe, 
Haddam. Pomfret—when I went to bed at 
7 a. m. It looked then like a victory by per¬ 
haps less than 500 votes—though it turned 
out to be 1102. Mrs. Benton, a natural 
politician if ever there was one—both of 
her grandmothers must have bpen Irish— 
Ynnkee-Irlsh—followed me to bed at 10 a. m. 

Yes; we won, you and I, and when I 
reached Washington Senator Lyndon John¬ 
son of Texas, who had won In 1948 by 83 
votes out of a population of 3.500,000, Sen¬ 
ator JoHN.soN said, “Bill, compared to me, 
I call you ‘Landslide Benton.’ ” 

I shall now say more. My victory was 
Chet Bowles’ great victory, though It is I 
who get the plaudits of victory. It was 
your work and Chet’s great run which 
brought out the big vote, which elected me 
and which contributed no-mnn-knows-how- 
much to Brien McMahon’s big margin. Sen¬ 
ator Anderson, Chairman of the Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, told me that two of 
the greatest runs In the United States were 
by candidates who were defeated: Chet 
BowlCvS and Prank Myers in Pennsylvania. 
This is what the professionals at the na¬ 
tional level know. 

So thank.s to you and to Brien McMahon 
and Chet Bowles, here I was last Novem¬ 
ber. the newest Democrat, the most junior 
of all the Senators, Senator No. 96, winning 
by the slimmest margin and at the latest 
hour—destined to help keep the management 
of American foreign policy in the hands of 
the one party which not only understands 
the chaos and unspeakable danger of our 
times, but has a program of hope with which 
to combat them. 

May I now suggest that the control of 
the United States Senate seems likely to 
control not only United States foreign pol¬ 
icy—but world policy—and the chance, and 
the risk of war or peace? Little did you 
know, when you were making new voters, 
that you were helping determine the co'urse 
of United States foreign policy, and the risk 
of war and peace. 

One of the telegrams I received on Novem¬ 
ber 8 was from my old friend Beardsley 
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Ruml. You'll recall him as the author 
oi the famous pay-as-you-go tax policy. 
He’s a professional psychologist and one of 
America's shrewdest publicists. Pay-as-you- 
go Ruml wired me, “Congratulations on 
winning by such a small margin. Now 
everyone who helped you can claim the 
credit.” 

Was there ever a truer statement? Many 
in this room can claim credit for all of, 
or most of, or much more than, those 1,102 
votes. And was there ever better proof of 
the value of that extra effort, that final 
effort? My victory grew also of course 
from the masterly campaign leadership pro¬ 
vided by John Bailey, from the hard work 
and great fight put up by our fine State 
ticket: and from the votes pulled to our 
Democratic ticket by our outstanding con¬ 
gressional candidates. But even more than 
all this, I learned last fall that in victory 
the credit must go to you here, to you who 
raised the dollars and the dimes, manned 
the headquarters, organized the mailing 
crews, supervised the doorbell pushing, and 
got out the votes. 

To help show you why all of us should 
be proud to be Democrats, let me tonight 
for a moment imagine with you that you 
are entering the United States Senate, and 
that you are undecided whether to join the 
Republican Party or the Democratic Party, 
Let us all Imagine that we are Senate fenoe- 
sittors for a while before we decide which 
way to Jump. And before we Jump, let 
us be exposed for a few weeks to what goes 
on in the United States Senate. 

First, we agree that we see the Democratic 
Party split and divided on a few domestic 
issues, notably on civil rights. We agree 
that this is a most unhappy division. 

But on most other dome.stic issues—day 
after day—we see the Democrats ns the men 
of hope and faith, the men of optimism and 
courat<e- We see the Republicans as the men 
who doubt and di.ssect and who do nothing. 

On international issues the Republicans 
are even more deeply divided than are the 
Democrats on civil rights. Here in foreign 
policy we find the big issue.s on which our 
de.stlny now depends. We see the Repub¬ 
licans rent by a great chasm. It divides 
those Eastern Republicans who, with Sen¬ 
ators Vandenberg and Morse, in the Senate 
tend to work with the Administration to help 
fashion the so-called bipartisan policy -- 
from those Republicans of the Midwest or 
far West who want to lash out right now 
this very day and take a chance on the big 
war—or who want to pull back now and re¬ 
treat into President Hoover’s so-called “Gi¬ 
braltar,” or Senator Taft’s “citadel.” 

When I prepared this talk for you tonight 
Senator Vandenberg was living. Last night 
he died. The tears in my eyes today were 
tear.s for Senator Vandenberg. When I 
served a.s Assistant Secretary of State 1 reg¬ 
ularly slipped in and out of his audiences 
for guidance and stimulation and renewed 
confidence. Without publicity or fanfare he 
worked with me on my dillicult responsi¬ 
bilities in the holding together of the Voice 
of America, the establishment of UNESCO 
and the other grave questions with which I 
was wrestling. He was one of the greatest 
men of our generation. His loss is a great 
loss to the Democratic Party, to all the Amer¬ 
ican people, and most particularly to the 
Republican Party. The absence of his lead¬ 
ership, in iny Judgment, accountr In consid¬ 
erable measure for the tragic misjudgment 
and blunders of Republican strategy this 
very day and for many months past. We 
Democrats today can Join with all our fel¬ 
low citizens in paying tribute to this great 
man who in time of his country's peril rose 
above the Republican Party and above party 
partisanship to become the chief architect 
and bulwark of the so-called bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy—which he preferred to call un- 


partlsan—upon which In my Judgment the 
very life of our country depends. 

It Is under the leadership of a Democratic 
President that communism has been stopped 
In the Middle East, through the Oreek-Turk- 
Ish aid program: that communism in Europe 
has been checked with the Marshall plan, 
and now the military aid program; that, we 
can hope, communism is in process of being 
rolled back In Asia by the Point Pour pro¬ 
gram. by the Voice of America, by the vigor¬ 
ous action of the United Nations, and by the 
use of force where force is unavoidable. 

You are beginning to see why I tell you that 
any intelligent fence-sitter who entered the 
Uriited States Senate today would be 
ashamed, after a rea.sonable period of obser¬ 
vation, to ask to be listed as anything but 
a Democrat. 

Now, I believe in the two-party system. 
Wc need a minority opposition party in this 
country. Some of the Republicans show 
some promise of developing into a fairly 
effective—if permanent—minority opposi¬ 
tion. However, I suggest that it has been 
a couple of Democrats. Senators Kefauver 
and Fulbuight, who have done the big Job of 
investigation and exposure, the kind of Job 
historically expected from the opposition. 

As a Democrat, in the Senate or out of It, 
you can Justly feel yourselves responsible 
for our world-wide leadership in this great 
and terrifying struggle lor liberty and free¬ 
dom. Think it over: it l.s you and others like 
you who are responsible ior the Democratic 
control of the Senate and the great gift of 
freedom for free men everywhere. Yes: 
that's what It means to be a Democrat. 

We Democrats now have a strong and con¬ 
structive program. We have always had a 
program. We've alw'ays been progressive. 
Our Democratic Party has risen through 
generations of growth because it lias been an 
aggressive political lorco. It served the 
people ill the time of Jefferson and Jackson. 
It served them under Wilson and Roosevelt. 
It is serving the people today under a great 
President to whom the historians will do 
Justice If the newspapers won’t; President 
Harry S. Truman. 

You can bo proud of the fact our Demo¬ 
cratic Party lia.s a solid program. It is a 
program founded on progre.^.s, on humility, 
and on a desire to give each man his due so 
that he may live In freedom and security. 
Further, our program is tlie program lor 
peace. 

We Democrats will have to wait until 1952 
to find out what the Republicans think they 
decide they’re going to proless to stand lor. 
We cun now say this: they coiiEi.steiilly lulled 
at the turn of the century, and the people 
turned to Woodrow Wilson. Wilson brought 
about domestic reforms tnat the Republicans 
hive never dared r-'iieal. though they op¬ 
posed him and his reforms bitterly at the 
time. When the Republican leadership 
fni!:d again in the twenties, the people 
again turned to the Democratic Party. The 
major relorms enacted since 1933 under 
President Roosevelt and President Truman 
arc largely unchallenged today. 

For our part, the role of the Democratic 
Party is to give leadership and to act. 
Further our role, on appropriate o^caelons, 
is to point with pride: and this evening I 
may say is such an occasion. The role of 
the Republicans Is to criticize, and view with 
alarm. Let us make sure we keep the Re¬ 
publicans in that historic role. 

Without the hopes and ideals of you who 
are the brawn and sinews of the Democratic 
Party, without your continued leadership 
with our voters here In Connecticut and 
everywhere, and without your willingness 
to put in long hours and hard work so that 
we may achieve a place in the sun for free 
men everywhere—without these things of 
you and from you, God only knows where 
this Nation would stand today. And where 


this Nation stands today, the whole free 
world will follow. Yes, we can stand tonight 
and cheer for the Democratic Party, for It 
guards freedom and security for the world 
that Is not enslaved. Let us remember this 
as we work for 1952, and for another Demo¬ 
cratic victory. 

The Use of Television in Congressional 
Investigations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on April 
17, before the National Association of 
Bioadcasters’ moetinR; at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee fMr. Kefauver J deliv¬ 
ered a very informative address on the 
great value of television and radio in 
the national intere.st. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to bj printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Excerpts Prom Address py Hon. Estes 

KETAUVER, of TENNPisSEE. BEFORE NATIONAL 

ASSrOCTATlON OF BROADCASTERS, fcJTEVENS 

Hotfl, Chicago, Ai*ril 17, 1951 

Thpve is today u new and vitnl Influrn^o 
upon Government As Harriet Van Horne 
said in the New York Worid-Toiegrum of 
April 6. “When this turbulent year departs 
Into the spheres, the leurned historians 
doubtless will pull on their lieards and 
ponder: What hath 1951 done to set it among 
the hir.h tides of the calendar? And the 
answer will come: 1951 was the year tele¬ 
vision rose up to bring the people back Into 
the Government. The year that restoied the 
dignity of plain goodness and reaffirmed the 
right of the peo]Dle to protest." 

Before we talk about radio and television, 
I want to salute tlu* responsible press of 
America. There is no absolute substitute 
for the printed word. We hoar a broadcast; 
we see n telecast: but. time soon dims our 
memory ol the details. Details are lecorded 
forever by the printed word. There is n defi¬ 
nite and peculiar place for all these media. 
And America is better off because that Is 
true. 

Radio and television aroused the public 
conrernlng the work of our Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. We could not 
have achieved Its goals without them. For 
that, the committee members are grateful. 
But, had it not been for the American press— 
there probably would never have been an 
inquiry into organized crime. 

It was newspaper and magazine articles 
which first directed my own attention to 
the need. Coupling these Items with re¬ 
ports of crime commissions the country over, 
I prepared two legislative measures In late 
1949. One measure would have outlawed 
the shipment in interstate commerce of 
gaming devices. The other would have reg¬ 
ulated the transmission of racing informa¬ 
tion for Illegal purposes. The first such bill 
has since become the law of the land. But 
neither of my proposals were ever presented 
in Congress. My legislative assistant and I 
studied the situations we sought to remedy 
in great detail. In the process we dlscov- 
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ercd we knew virtually nothing about the 
actual conditions we sought to remedy with 
new laws. 

So, Instead, we asked the Senate to allow 
us to Investigate organized crime In inter¬ 
state commerce. We felt that this was nec¬ 
essary to enable Congress to legislate in¬ 
telligently. 

But our proposal was delayed In passage. 

It was here that the American pres.*? Inter¬ 
ceded editorially. Demands were made for 
the passage of the resolution forthwith— 
and it was passed forthwith. 

We sought to exercise extreme caution as 
we began. We hoped to disappoint those 
anticipating a circus atmosphere. We re¬ 
solved never to engage In head-line hunting. 
We hoped for a calm and serious study of 
the problem—all without fanfare. Yet, we 
recognized the newsworthiness of our under¬ 
taking. We knew that, by Its very nature, It 
would be somewhat sensational. And we 
knew also that the sleeping giant of public 
opinion must be awakened to bring about 
renewed vigor In law enforcement. 

An we swung around our selected circuit 
radio began to help. Local stations canceled 
commercial programs to broadcast our hear¬ 
ings. Often, our deliberations were broad¬ 
cast or rebrnadcast from start to finish. This 
served two purposes. First, It emphasized 
the sordldnesa of certain local situations. 
Local citizens gained knowledge of the cor¬ 
ruption by criminals of certain of their offi¬ 
cials. They became angry, and determined to 
clean out their own affairs. Secondly, those 
who became once Interested maintained that 
Interest. They followed our hearings else¬ 
where when we left their own city. This was 
Important to our mission. 

It soon became evident that many under¬ 
world characters operated across State lines. 
It was evident, also, that they enjoyed Inter¬ 
locking understandings. Earlier testimony 
of officials of the Narcotics Bureau was con¬ 
firmed. Wc had been told that these crim¬ 
inals engaged in multiple forms of Illegal 
or immoral commerce. This soon was docu¬ 
mented. The interstate pattern began to 
take shape, but the general recognition of 
the pattern was not widespread. It was 
ap])nrrnt only to a few close followers of our 
efforts. Nationally, the consensus was that 
our principal contribution was In unearth¬ 
ing long-dormant cases. The focal point of 
our unc’.crtaktng was not being grasped. It 
would not be, unless and until, the Amer¬ 
ican public gained—through an appreciation 
of the various intertwining local opera¬ 
tions—a national picture. 

But a brond view was essential. The sleep¬ 
ing giant of public opinion would not be 
stirred. Unfortunately, the normal course of 
public opinion l.s one of apathy. Because of 
this apathy, I agreed to write a series of mag¬ 
azine articles. I have been severely taken 
to task for so doing. But, all of us know 
that only a small percentage of Americans 
ever digest the contents of an official doc¬ 
ument. 

I felt the story should be told In more 
readable manner, if the public was to un¬ 
derstand the import of our discoveries. My 
great desire was for the people to get the 
facts and to act on the basis of these 
facts. Law enforcement basically Is a prob¬ 
lem for local people. The primary respunsi- 
blllty Is on Main Street—not on Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue. Of course, we in Washington, 
must share the burden also. We could have 
expected little correction If the public had 
not become aroused. I did not forsee tele¬ 
vision as a medium for doing the Job. It 
did not occur to me that your Industry 
would handle our later hearings as you did. 
Neither did I anticipate the impact your 
service would have on Mr. and Mrs. America, 
otherwise, I would have been less eager to 
write the story. But television bridged the 


critical gap. You trained your cameras on 
us In New York and Washington lor 3 weeks. 
And America saw and heard for herself, then 
America responded. 

For several days, you took us Into the 
living rooms of 30,000,000 Americans. They 
were first interested, then startled, next 
Indignant, and, finally, determined to do 
something about it. 

Our objective was achieved, tout the story 
does not end. It will never completely end. 
Continuing viligance Is required. There are 
also immediate tasks ahead. Congress now 
has full Information available to it. Con¬ 
gress must act to make our Federal laws 
more effective. Congress must see to it that 
national enforcement agencies actually en¬ 
force the laws. And Congress needs a code 
for the conduct of congrctsional Investiga¬ 
tions. The members of these committees 
must be fair with witnesses. Partisan poli¬ 
tics has no place in such activities. There 
must be no demogoguery. Committee pur¬ 
poses should not too distorted with side 
Issues. We must remember always our of¬ 
fice Is public service; It is not to permit or 
encourage a public spectacle. If Congress 
Is at fault In these particulars, It is not the 
fault of television and radio or newspapers. 
These media merely report what occurs. 
Congress should correct its own procedures 
where they are found to be Improper and 
undignified. 

If more functions of Government are sub¬ 
jected to television, we shall achieve better 
government. Television presents the most 
nearly perfect facsimile of an actual event 
3 ’et developed. It is good that the people 
sec their public servants In spontaneous, un¬ 
rehearsed action. This unseen means of 
discipline cannot help but Improve our 
efficiency. 

Our hearings demonstrated again that, not 
only does Congress need a code for the con¬ 
duct of Its committees—particularly as to 
television—but, the television Industry also 
needs a code. 

Your experience with this new medium Is 
limited. Hearings of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities 3 years ago when 
Alger Hiss end Whittaker Chambers ap¬ 
peared were televised. But, the situation has 
changed since that time. Back then your 
audience was limited. Today, It Is unlim¬ 
ited. I think you would do well to appraise 
what ha.s happened and anticipate what Is 
likely to follow. 

The particular governmental unit affected 
Is Involved in some of these decisions. In 
other.'^, the decision Is entirely yours. Cer¬ 
tainly. your rode must follow the code of 
governments. 

Tonight, thanks to you, there is a new, 
live Interest abroad In public affairs. We 
must all work together to nurture that In¬ 
terest on the part of the people. Ours Is a 
Government by the people as well as for the 
people. When the people are best Informed, 
then, is our freedom the most secure. To 
hold the interest of the people In public 
affairs, ground rules must 1^ established. 

Your indu.stry must decide which future 
public hearings to cover. There will un¬ 
doubtedly follow in the wake of our inquiry, 
many others at all levels of government. 
Sometimes, you may not be welcome. Even 
the doors of the United States Senate were 
closed to public scrutiny In its Infancy. 
Put, when the coverage Is In the public 
interest. It must somehow be accomplished. 

It is Important that the public know the 
vhole story. One of our witnesses In New 
York exemplifies this point. Prank Costello 
was Interviewed by Wal.er Winchell In 
Florida, following his appearance before our 
committee. He appears to have been more 
talkative in that Interview than he was in 
ours. Mr. Costello is quoted as saying the 
television cameras unnerved him. causing 
him to lanse into the slang of the tough 


East Side district of New York where he was 
raised. Those who were adjudging Costello— 
from the head down, at least—gained a true 
picture of the real man If hlr. statement Is 
to be accepted. Otherwise, the youth of this 
Nation might have retained the Illusion that 
Costello was a suave and glamorous “busi¬ 
nessman.” Radio and television fortunately 
ripped the artificial cloak of respectability 
from this man. The public saw the man for 
what he really Is. 

If we did not have public hearings, v^e 
would have star chamber procedures. Wit- 
nestes have boon tesll^^ing in congressional 
hearings since about 1850. Their testimony 
Is printed and circulated; It is quoted In the 
press, on the radio, and In public docu¬ 
ments; and. when the testimony is of suffi¬ 
cient Interest It Is recorded by newsreel and 
newspaper cameras and renroduced fully on 
the radio. Television Is but another pro¬ 
gressive step in bringing the Government 
and Its people closer together. 

There are many safegiiards you will need. 
You must devise ways and means of im¬ 
proving your mechanical participation. 
There should be a minimum of light and 
heat, and collateral noises can and should 
be eliminated. Coverage should never be 
undertaken unles.s it can be complete. It Is 
unfair to n witness, to present only a part 
of a matter concerning him. 

One of your more delicate problems la 
that of sponEorshl]!. I would prefer that 
the progrnms be free of sponsorship and 
rendered us a public service. I recognize the 
expense item you have, and any sponsorship 
necessary should con.stst ol Institutional ad¬ 
vertising. Governmental proceedings are not 
a fit subject to aid the sale (ff n commercial 
product. I urge upon you careful attention 
to this subject. 

Your Individual rtatlonp—107 television 
and 2,800 radio outlets—cun do much to 
thwart gamblers. You can arrange matters 
to prevent the perverting of legitimate sport- 
Ir g news by the gambling element. And, of 
course, your medium can assist local citi¬ 
zens and authorities in stamping out crime 
at home. 

There Is no family in Amei lea beyond your 
reach. You are the perpctriitors, or inheri¬ 
tors, of a great medium. Your inheritance 
consists of genlu.s, enthusiasm, and cour¬ 
age which built a great industry. For that, 
all of you deserve the gratitude of a nation. 
So long as you operate In free enterprise, 
there can be no Iron curtain thick enough to 
cause a separation of the people of America. 


The Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARr 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, Avril 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted in 
the appendix of the Record a breakdown 
by States of the estimated $2,000,000,000 
cost of the proposed central Arizona 
project. These figures were computed 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.. and are 
based upon the pcrceiUaee payments by 
each State. 
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There being no objection, the break¬ 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Cost to Nation’s taxpayers—"by States—of 
central Arizona project—Ojficial statement 
by Secretary of the Interior indicates extra 
tax burden of $2,075,729,000 for interest 
alone if Congress approves fantastic project 
bill S, 75 


State 

State’s |>er* 
cent ol 
total A 

Cost to tax¬ 
payers 

Alabama ... 

1.17 

$24, ’280, (XXI 
7, (iSO, (kXI 

Arizona . 

.:37 

Arkansas... 

.72 

14. 94.5. (KM) 

California. 

8. :i2 

172. 701,000 

Colorado. 

1 .8(1 

10. (KM>, (KM) 

Conneetieut. 

1. (»7 

34. (Mi.5, (KM) 

Delaware. 

.40 

8, ‘,m, (MM) 

Florida. 

1.29 

20. 777, (MM) 

Owrgia . 

1 1.40 

20. (MK). (MM) 

Idaho .. 

. :i2 

0, 012. (MM) 

Illinois.... 

7. .^>9 

1.57. 518, (MM) 

Indiana. 

2. 29 

47. 534.0(M) 

Iowa ... 

1.58 

32. 797, (MM) 

Kansas . 

; 1. ir> 

2.3.871. (MM) 

Kentucky . 

1 1.20 

24, (M)9, (MM) 

Louisiana ... 

1.22 

25. 324, (MM) 

Maim* . 

.44 

9. 133,000 

Maryland . 

1. (>8 

34. 872. (MM) 

Mas^eiiusetts . 

3.40 

70. 57.'), (MK) 

Michiiran . 

4. 71 

97. 707. (KK) 


1.80 

38, 009, (MM) 
14.7;i8. (MM) 

Mississippi . 

.71 

Missouri . 

2.53 

62,510, (MM) 

Montana .i 

1 . 

7, 205, (MX) 

Nebraska . 

' .8li 

17,851.000 

Nevada . | 

.13 

2.098. (MK) 

New Hampshire . 

.29 

0,020, (MK) 

New Jersey. 

3. 29 

r)8,291.(MK) 

New Mexico. 

.28 

,5,812, (MK) 

New York. 

14. 07 

304, 509,000 

North Carolina. 

1..59 

33,004, (KM) 

North Dakota. 

.,34 

7.057, (KM) 

Ohio. j 

5. 78 

119, 977, (MM) 

Oklahoma.i 

1.17 

24,280, (KM) 

Oregon.1 

1.04 

21,.*)H8, (MM) 

Pennsylvtinia.' 

7. 02 

1.58,171, (MK) 

llhode Island.! 

.60 

11, 024, (KK) 

South Carolina .. j 

.70 

15, 770, tKK) 

South Dakota . 

. 3«» 

7,473, IKK) 

Tennessee . 

1.37 

28,438, (KK) 

Texas . 

1 4. 'AH 

90.917,000 

Utah... . -i 

.34 

7,0.50,000 

Vermont . 1 

.18 

3, 730, (KK) 

Virginia . 1 

1.49 

30,928, (KK) 

Washington . 

1.05 

34, 2.‘)(), OOO 

West Virginia .. 

.92 

19,097.0(K) 

Wis(.!onsin .. 

2.10 

43. 590, (KK) 

Wyoming . 

.18 

3, 730, (KK) 

Dlstriol of Columbia . 

Hawaii and Alaska .. 

} 1.48 

30,721,000 

United States total.... 

100.00 

2,075,729,000 


* PorwntivKes of totul t«x burden thut each Stafj* will 
boar were eomiuiU'd by the Couneil of State Chaiubt'ra 
of Conmierce, vVashinuton, I>. C. 

* Cost to the Nation’s taxpayers of $2,07.'>,72H,0(H) is an 
ofheiul estimate of Oscar J,. ("hnpmun, Secretary of llio 
Interior. It is based on the i)rovisions of S. ir, (eentral 
Arizona project bill) and tin* followini? S|K‘eifled nanli- 
tions- Construction cost estimate of .ii70H,7S(),0()tJ niado 
by the Hureau of lleclamutioii (S. Kept. No. 8:32, 81st 
Conn,, Ist se.s.s.): an interest rate of 2’ pi'rcent; lui 8-year 
construction i>eriod: and a 7*')-year financing jji'riod. 
The Secretary’s statement appears in liis letter dated 
Jiiin* 28, IttSO, to J. Hardin Peterson, chairman of the 
Uousts I’ublic Lands Committee. Tho sttiiement was 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Death of Walter Damroich 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on De¬ 
cember 22, 1950, there died in the city 
of New York a great musician and musi¬ 


cal conductor, Walter Damrosch. Dr. 
Damrosch. during a long and extraordi¬ 
narily useful life, brought to millions of 
people an appreciation of classical mu¬ 
sic. He was a man of great energy and 
enthusiasm, and made available to the 
American public many works by unfor¬ 
gettable composers both of the old and 
of the new world. He was a conductor 
of the New York Symphony for 41 years 
and of the Metropolitan Opera for 50. 

His greatest contribution. I believe, 
however, was in organizing and for 
many years conducting the children's 
concerts at Carnegie Hall and over a 
radio network. Through his efforts and 
his enthusiasm several generations of 
children grew to understand and appre¬ 
ciate good music. Walter Damrosch 
brought happiness to many homes and 
to countless people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in¬ 
serted in the Appendix of the Record 
editorials regarding this great Ameri¬ 
can, which appeared in the New York 
Times on Sunday, December 24, 1950. 
and in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Monday, December 25. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I Prom the New York Times of December 24. 

1950 J 

Walter Damrosch 

This is one person’s reminiscence of chil¬ 
dren’s concerts at Carnegie Hall 30 years ago: 
“You never felt as if you were in a big 
auditorium. You were sitting on grandpa’s 
knee, and he loved music so much he had 
to tell you about it. He spoke very slowly 
and with a heavy German accent: ‘Now, 
children, today we have a symphony by 
Papa Haydn * • 

The conductor was Walter Damrosch, and 
he introduced millions of persons to classi¬ 
cal music that way. For years ho had a 
network radio program like the Carnegie Hall 
concerts: schools all over the country stopped 
classes for an hour once a week to hear 
the program. He was also a conductor of the 
New York Symphony for 41 years and the 
Metropolitan Opera for 50, and he had one 
opera of his own performed at the Metropoli¬ 
tan. Last Friday at 88, Walter Damrosch 
died at his home In New York. 

[Prom the New York Herald Tribune of 
. December 25, 1950] 

Walter Damrosch 

More than one generation knew Walter 
Damrosch as a great and devoted musician. 
There are those among us who can remem¬ 
ber him as the youthful conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, which this Christmas, as 
In Christmases past, is carrying on the tra¬ 
dition established by Walter Damrosch’s 
eminent father, Leopold. The same genera¬ 
tion, too, can recall the dramatic day when 
the young Damrosch took the baton from 
his dead father's hands to conduct at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. A still later gen¬ 
eration knew him best as the guiding spirit 
of the New York Symphony, in a bygone era 
when two major ochestrats, not one, were 
needed to satisfy this city’s musical needs. 
And, finally, there are countless Americans 
alive today who first encountered music In 
Dr. Damrosch's famous music-appreciation 
programs broadcast every Friday morning In 
thousands of public schools. 

To all these endeavors. Dr. Damrosch 
brought a compelling and contagious enthu¬ 
siasm for music as a great gladdener of the 


human spirit. He was responsible for bring¬ 
ing many new works to the American public 
by masters such as Brahms. Tchaikovsky, 
and Ravel, and he was one of the few com¬ 
posers who lived long enough to see one of 
his own works staged at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. But it was his energetic and 
unceasing efforts to inseminate music In a 
difficult soil, rather than his own creative 
accomplishments, great as they were, that 
Insured his fame and high place In Amer¬ 
ican musical history. If today we have a 
large and perceptive musical public in Amer¬ 
ica, It is In no small degree the result of his 
untiring efforts. He both preached and 
practiced music, and upon his death at 88. 
the great multitude of music lovers who 
mourn him offers the best measure of the 
success of his life’s endeavor. 


The lisuet of Onr Far-Eastern Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
under the caption “The deadly chain," 
written by Stewart Alsop and printed 
in the Washington Post of April 20,1951, 
Mr. Alsop makes a clear statement of the 
Issues of our far-eastern policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Matter of Pact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

THE DEADLY CHAIN 

Both President Truman and General Mac- 
Arthur sometimes seem like actors In a play, 
who have learned their lines well, but who 
can have no real Influence on the outcome 
of the drama. Certainly, ever since the 
Korean aggression, each event has had an 
Inner logic of its own, leading Inexorably 
to the next event, irrespective of the views 
or wishes of Presidents or generals. What 
has been true of the past may well be true 
of the future. 

Consider how logical, even in retrospect 
Inevitable, has been the progression of events 
leading up to our present situation: 

1. The United States withdraws its troops 
from Korea, and the Government adopts the 
policy that South Korea is neither militarily 
defensible nor strategically essential. Given 
the nature of the American state, It was 
Inevitable that this policy should become 
known in detail to the Kremlin. Given the 
nature of the Soviet state, which demands 
the expansion of Soviet power wherever the 
risk does not appear too great, the Korean 
aggression was then also inevitable. 

2. Paced with the reality of aggression, 
rather than an imaginary contingency, the 
American Government Instantly and Inevi¬ 
tably recognized that successful aggression 
In Korea would lead straight to disaster. 
With almost unanimous national support. 
Truman committed American power to 
Korea. 
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8 . Sooner or later, American power was 
sure to destroy the power ot the North Ko¬ 
reans. Once this was done, the militarily 
meaningless line of thirty-eighth parallel 
was sure to be crossed. 

4. Given both the fears and the ambitions 
which Communist doctrine engenders, it was 
then at least logical that the Chinese Com¬ 
munists should intervene. It was logical 
that surprise and numerical superiority 
should give the Chinese Initially a great 
military advantage. And it was logical also 
that mobility, firepower, and air domination, 
all of which the Chinese lacked, should th^n 
swing the military advantage against the 
Communists. 

6 . It was then logical that the Soviets 
should try to make up these deficiencies, by 
supplying the missing components for a suc- 
ccKEful offensive—transport, heavy weapons, 
and offensive air power—to their Chinese 
satellites. This the Soviets have now ap¬ 
parently done, and an offensive is in pros¬ 
pect. 

This is where we stand now. Fortunately 
for the sanity of the of the human race, 
the future is unknowable. But consider the 
steps which could logically derive from the 
present situation, whatever President Tru¬ 
man or General MacArthur may propose or 
desire: 

6 . The use of offensive air power‘for the 
first time behind our lines could have the 
most serious consoqiicnces. ns General Strat- 
emeyer has hinted. If the consequences 
threaten to be sufficiently serious, the Man¬ 
churian air bases will certainly be attacked, 
as both Truman and MacArthur well know, 

7. Eavlng once extended the war to Chi¬ 
nese territory, it will then be logical to 
hit Chinese supply lines and even cities; to 
blockade the China coast; to support the 
Nationali.sts. and to take all the other steps 
which MacArthur favors. Again, as Tru¬ 
man and MacArthur know, elaborate plans 
for doing all these things If it becomes neces¬ 
sary have already been made. 

8 . This will be the great turning point. 
But Judging from the Chlne.ese precedent, the 
Russians will then logically intervene, 
whether openly or in some thin disguise. 
This will lead to a third world war. 

It is President Truman’s position that 
somewhere between five and six, or at least 
between six and seven, this deadly chain of 
logic can be broken. But he does not say 
at all how this Is to bo done. It is Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s po.sition that six ai\d seven 
can be undertaken with decisive effect, and 
without bringing on eight. But he gives no 
convincing reasons for believing either that 
the effect will be decisive, or that the Rus¬ 
sians will not intervene. 

But whflt is clear from the foregoing is 
that events, rather than the views of Mac¬ 
Arthur or 'Truman, will determine our future 
course. The fact is that the United States 
alone cannot break the chain, simply be¬ 
cause the United States cannot and will not 
adopt a policy of appeasement or surrender. 
Yet the chain may yet be broken. Events 
are sure to force some sort of showdown, 
probably soon. When it comes, the show¬ 
down must be with the real masters of the 
situation, the men in the Kremlin, rather 
than their satraps in Peiping. 

Those best qualified to Judge still be¬ 
lieve that the Soviet rulers do not want war. 
If only because atomic war would surely de¬ 
stroy their regime. Thus if it is made crystal 
clear that the dismissal of MacArtiiur is not 
the prelude to appeasement; that a reason¬ 
able Korean settlement which does not re¬ 
ward aggression is nevertheless possible; and 
that the ultimate alternative is a third 
world war, there is still a chance for peace. 
It may even be a good chance. 


The Menace of World Commanifm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OF VXBGXNIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 ^legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoas consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an eloquent 
address on the subject of the menace of 
world communism, delivered by the Very 
Reverend Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice 
president of Georgetown University, on 
April 17, before the annual Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, at Constitution Hall. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Menace op Wori d Communism 
(By Rev. Edmund A. Walsh) 

May I, at the outset, express to the 
Daughters of the American Revt^lution my 
sincere appreciation of the privilege again 
accorded me of participating to some slight 
degree in the Important work so long and so 
vigorously conducted by your org.inlzaticin. 
Time and the inexorable weight of irre¬ 
futable evidence have both conspired to 
vindicate the warnings and the programs for 
an alert and concrete national defense which 
I have heard advocated from this platform 
for over 20 years. Your organization is not 
of the Johnny-Come-Lately variety. You are 
not among those who now feel the spur of 
the obvious and clamor for protection and 
preparedness against a menace that was al¬ 
ways present and which never deceived the 
eye or the intellect of Informed Americans 
liimlllar with the strategy and tactics of 
world communlem. You have no need to 
take your patriotism out of moth b.ans nor 
seek new ground wh<**'eon to stand. You 
never fell into the trap that Moscow wove 
for the eager beavers of the pink decade. In 
thLs very hall you often raised your voice 
against the gigantic conspiracy of ridicule 
and supercilious pedagogy to which the 
youth of America was subjected In so many 
colleges and universities of the land during 
the last two decades. As America sees her 
younger generation rallying to her defense 
by millions and dying heroically in distant 
outposts of the world, our people shculd 
thank God on bended knees for a generation 
th.nt was not lost to civic virtue but proved 
to be better Judges of values than so many 
of their mentors. Though confused and 
fihaken, perhaps, by the deluge of alleged 
liberalItm, subtle sarcasm, and open scum 
directed against the old loyalties by long¬ 
haired males and short-haired females posing 
as advanced thinkers, the youth of the land 
came through that fiery ordeal substantially 
unscathed. 

Recall for a moment the favored positions 
then held by the sappers of Christianity 
and democracy. Prom high place and from 
low, from university chair and village green, 
from the pages of periodicals, from lecture 
platforms and youth movements, they bored 
like termites at the foundations of American 
life, attacking religion In the name of pseudo¬ 
science, casting doubt at the Constitution 
under pretext of political wisdom, seeking 
social revolution through spurious economic 
reform and generally creating the Impres- 
Bion that America was a decadent plutocracy 
ripe for the avenging sword of the left wing. 

Where now are the dilettants of organized 
social demolition—the scorners of patriotism 
and advocates of alien ideologies? Silent 
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as the tomb in which their Intellectual 
bankruptcy lies buried. They dove into cy¬ 
clone cellars, to emerge stealthily thereafter 
and creep, In many cases, into Government 
posts and defense positions. Their chosen 
victims, youth in particular, defied the 
planned corruption and now form the very 
bulwark of America. To them and to those 
who sealed their loyalty with the bright 
honor of their young blood, be gi*ntltude 
and reverent memory. 

The cessation of hostilities in 1945 in both 
Europe and Asia ended one phase of human 
history, only to usher in another not le.ss 
decisive for the survival of western civili¬ 
zation. 

One of the constant objectives of Commu¬ 
nist tactics is the creation of confusion, 
divided counsel, and procrastination in the 
ranks of ther opponents. This Machiavel¬ 
lian device was conspicuous and succcs.sfiil 
in the conquest of Poland. Czechn;'l:)vakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and other satellite lands 
whose freedoms have been sutf^'cnted under 
the weight of power devoid of couEreience or 
resnect for human personality. Lenin, sit 
a very early date, and with complete frank¬ 
ness set the compass for this wholly materi¬ 
alistic philosophy which controls Commu¬ 
nist thought and determines Soviet foreign 
policy: 

“We repudiate all morality that is taken 
outside of human, cla s conrejiLs. We e.-y 
th.Tt this is deception, a fraud, which clO|^,s 
the brains of the workers and peasants in 
tlie interests of the landlord;, and capitalists. 

"We say that our morality is entirely sub¬ 
ordinated to the interests of the eJass strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat. Our morality is de¬ 
duced from the clans struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

"That is why we say that for us there is 
no such thing as morality taken outside 
of human sneioly; such a morolily is a fraud. 
For U.S, morality is subordinated to the in- 
tere.sts oi the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat." (Lenin, speech before tbe Young 
CommuniJit League, October 2, 1920 ) 

This pronouncement CMplalns the appar¬ 
ent lack of corinintcncy and predictability in 
Soviet negotiators. Their international pol¬ 
icy, despite Winston ChurchlU’s celebrated 
apothegm, is not "a riddle wrapped up In a 
my.stcry inside an enigma." It Is the most 
conj^i&tcnt foreign policy in the world today, 
because tactical inconsistency is made to 
serve the Communist grand strategy of world 
domination. 

The Russian revolution never relaxes, 
though it has sometimes stumbled. It 
chances tactics and personnel but never re¬ 
nounces its program of planned chaos. It 
shifts gears and reduces speed but never 
lo:es direction or sight of its objectives. It 
gains or loses momentum but never changes 
its inner nature or renounces responsibility 
to ll';cif. It suh-^tltutes new forms and 
places of attack but never relents in Its con- 
spirncy for world domination. It swaps the 
blockade of Berlin for most of China. It 
concedes you a dime but pockets a dollar. It 
pretends to love peace and Justice but spon¬ 
sors an aggret'slve war in Korea. 

It must never be forgott'_n that the Marx¬ 
ian creed, as Interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, 
holds that war between the United States 
and Soviet Russia is inevitable. Lenin him¬ 
self laid down that basic doctrine: 

"We live • * • not only In a stale but 

in a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with the im¬ 
perialist states for a long time is unthink¬ 
able. In the end either one or the other 
will conquer. And until that end comes, a 
series of the most terrible coiii.sions between 
the Soviet Republic and bourgeois states la 
Inevitable." 

By Imperialist states, Lenin meant th® 
non-Communist states of the world. Cora- 
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mentlng on this fundamental tenet of So¬ 
viet belief, Mr. Stalin once added the laconic 
remark: “Clear, one would think.” 

He further declared: 

“Thus in the course of further develop¬ 
ment of International revolution two centers 
will form on a world scale: a Socialist cen¬ 
ter, binding to itself the countries that gravi¬ 
tate to socialism, and a capitalist center, 
binding to Itself the countries that gravitate 
to capitalism. The struggle between these 
two centers for the possession of the world 
economy will decide the fate of capitalism 
and communism In the whole world.*’ 

Whatever final consequences emerge from 
the war In Korea, one conclusion seems in¬ 
escapable. If successful there, the Russian 
revolution will have gone far toward de¬ 
stroying the United Nations. That would 
usher In an unpredictable period of Inter- 
statal anarchy for an exhausted humanity 
newly disillusioned. It would mean a re¬ 
turn to the Ice age of international relations 
and the triumph of totalitarianism. It 
would mean another long step on the road 
to that vision of the world In flames which 
Zinoviev, then head of the Third Interna¬ 
tional, pictured to the visiting Asiatics, at 
the Congress of the Peoples of the East, held 
at Baku, in September 1920: 

“The real revolution will blaze up when 
the 800,000,000 people who live in Asia unite 
with us • • • when we see the hun¬ 

dreds of millions of people In revolt. Now 
we must kindle a holy war. • * *" 

If checked In Korea, the revolution will 
assuredly strike again, directly or indirectly, 
on some other sector of Its extended battle- 
front and at a moment of Its own choosing. 
It can never consent to become a nonprac- 
ticing world revolution. At best. Its man¬ 
agers may accept a prorogated truce—until 
a safe opportunity to strike presents itself. 

Its tactics, however, are calculated to keep 
the heart and the central military force of 
the revolution uncommitted to direct con¬ 
flict. The risks and the wearing-down proc¬ 
ess are left to others. By stimulating class 
warfare on the periphery of the bourgeois 
world now here, now there, now in Burma, 
now in Malaya, now in Iran, now in Indo¬ 
china, or Greece, or Turkey, or Italy, it will 
force the United States to be forever com¬ 
mitted to the piecemeal defense of democ¬ 
racy on an expanding global front without 
conceivably ever meeting the real enemy face 
to face except in the form of bootlegged 
Russian tanks. Soviet-made planes, and dis¬ 
guised Soviet personnel. Tills exhausting 
process of attrition can continue without 
the stronghold of the conspiracy ever ex¬ 
periencing direct assault, while the cost in 
men, money, and supplies will become a per¬ 
manent and crushing charge on our national 
economy. How long can we stand that cost? 
And what shall we do with that enormous 
war potential when it reaches full growth? 
Moscow, on the other hand, can husband 
Its unspent forces against the hoped-for day 
of complete exhaustion on the part of the 
United States, which will be expected to bear 
the lion’s share of global defense. Should 
the lion falter or sustain a crippling wound, 
the Politburo will recognize the moment and 
send its hordes across the moat already pro¬ 
vided by its expendable satellites for the 
final encounter with the west. Japan will 
bo a prime target. The Philippines, bound 
to the United States by many ties, will be 
in mortal danger, and It is not outside the 
posslbllitleB that Soviet Russia will one day 
claim Alaska as rightful Russian land and 
attempt to repossess it, declaring the sale 
of that Territory by the czarist government 
In 1867 to have been a null-and-vold be¬ 
trayal of Russian interest by the Romanov 
dynasty. The only restraining argument at 
this moment is the atomic bomb—an advan¬ 
tage that is rapidly diminishing as Moscow 
increases its stockpile. 


The rule-or-ruin psychology was mani¬ 
fested in late October 1050, on the occasion 
of the debates in the United Nations on the 
reappointment of Mr. Trygve Lie as Secretary 
General. Despite the obstinate attempts of 
the Soviet bloc to repudiate Mr. Lie because 
of his performance of duty during the crisis 
over Korea, the Assembly voted to reappoint. 
Whereupon Mr. Vishlnsky announced that 
the Soviet delegation would have nothing to 
do with the Secretary General and would 
ignore the decision of the majority. On No¬ 
vember 1 an attempt was made by two gun¬ 
men to assassinate the President of the 
United States in Blair House. Two men were 
killed and several wounded. Telegrams of 
sympathy and congratulations on his escape 
reached Mr. Truman from virtually all major 
foreign powers except from the Kremlin. 

Mr. Henry L. Stimson, long an advocate of 
conciliation with Moscow, finally though re¬ 
luctantly came to the only tenable conclusion 
open either to intelligence or charity. 
“There can be no lasting settlement,” he 
wrote in 1947. “until the men in the Kremlin 
either change their mind.s or lose their jobs.” 
At the present moment there is no sign of 
either miracle. And should one be an¬ 
nounced, the players in this prolonged game 
of global geopolitics must keep a sharp eye 
on the prestidigitator as he shuffles the elu¬ 
sive pea back and forth among the walnut 
shells. He is an old hand at it. And there 
always lurks in the offing another explosive 
possibility. Good faith and reciprocated con¬ 
fidence are the cement which makes the di¬ 
verse human elements cohere within the 
structure of international relations. Because 
of the habitual lying and twisted propaganda 
of Soviet negotiators, it can easily come to 
pass that no man will believe them even m 
some great emergency when they may be 
forced into the necessity of wanting to tell 
the truth. 

The record Is clear and the future designs 
of Soviet Russia are not unclear. Her 
gamble in Korea was logical perfidy. Ed¬ 
mund Burke in 1772 warned Europe tiiat the 
partition of Poland by Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia would not be the end ol the feasting. 
It was. he pointed out. only a breakfast for 
the great armed powers: but where would 
they dine? He knew that neither hi.story 
nor appetite for power ever stops short. 

The true question belore the American 
people and before their representatives in 
Congress is not so much the cost In dollars, 
though heavy, but the alternative possibil¬ 
ities. If the grim record of the past years 
of So Viet-American relations has achieved 
anything, it has clarified the cold war down 
to a basic consideration. The debate is not 
whether we can afford to do the nccc.‘^Bary 
things for the defense of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, but can we afford not to do them. 

It is cold comfort but a necessary audit 
at this point to remember that when Lenin 
began translating the complexities of Marx¬ 
ian metaphysics into the hard realities of 
life in Russia on his return from Switzerland 
in April 1917. he had possibly 75,000 to 80,000 
followers. Some records put the figure as 
low as 40,000. When he became dictator on 
November 7, his Bolsheviks bad increased to 
175,000 in a population then estimated at 
150,000,000. Today, 34 years later, the 
power of the Kremlin reaches down and in¬ 
fluences directly or indirectly something like 
one-third of the human race, possibly 
800,000,000 persons. On the continent of 
Europe one of every two inhabitants lives 
under controls and policies dictated by the 
Political Bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party. With the momentum acquired by the 
revolution in China, the same proportion 
now threatens for Asia. Who shall predict 
the consequences? What will happen to 
civilization if another generation becomes 
enslaved to the earthy humanism which has 


been dominant in Soviet Russia since 1917 
and is now the official goal in the satellite 
lands? That moral and intellectual degra¬ 
dation of spirit to the level of the flesh and 
of matter has made fear the dominant at¬ 
mosphere in which government operates. 
There is no free science; there is no free 
church; no freedom of the press, of speech, 
of labor, of education, of art; nor of liter¬ 
ature, nor of industrial enterprise, nor even 
of movement from one city to another. 
What will happen to the souls of its victims 
if the resultant forced obedience and servi¬ 
tude freezes into a fixed culture? What will 
happen if submission and servility become 
a habit born of fatigue and frustrated hopes? 
What will become of truth if its expression 
is confined to the rigid pattern of dialectical 
materialism in the service of militant athe¬ 
ism? If falsehood becomes state policy? 
When even language and the vocabulary of 
human relationships become di.storted and 
dragooned into the party line? Who shall 
say that such a sickness will never spread? 
Even the two-thirds of the human race not 
directly subjected to the Communist em¬ 
pire are vitally affected by it, since the for¬ 
eign and domestic policy of every government 
is profoundly influenced and often condi¬ 
tioned by w’hat the Kremlin does. 

One conclusion seems Inevitable. Direct 
conflict with America is definitely assumed 
and clearly predicted, a.s must appear to any 
careful reader of official pronouncements 
made by Lenin and Stalin. The manner and 
timing of that eventual clash probably con¬ 
stitute the main preoccupation of the tech¬ 
nicians charged with scheduling the progres¬ 
sive stages ol world revolution. What counts 
for the world, then, Is the political psy¬ 
chology and declared objectives ol Soviet 
Russia’s small governing eln.ss at a given 
momont, not tlie mute and captive asplrn- 
tion.a of her 200,000,000 Inhabitants. They 
are not the real enemy. The only argument 
re.qpcrted by their masters l.s evidence of 
power po.ssessed, in being, and ready for 
instant release. 

Becau.se of the global strategy of world 
communism, one mu.st school himself to 
see its objectives steadily and see them 
whole. It IS the same revolution operating 
on many battlefronts and in many forms, 
whether military in Korea or political in 
Ea.stern Germany, or through terrorism in 
Latvia, E.stonia, and Lithuania, or by use 
of spies and traitors In the United States 
and Canada. Like a cliiinieleon. the Polit¬ 
buro clianges color in changing circum¬ 
stances but never deviates from it-s plotted 
course. Wholly devoid of respect for inter¬ 
national law. except wTien It cun be invoked 
in Moscow's favor, the managers of this con- 
BOlidaLed world revolution, by their tactics, 
have maneuvered the Government of the 
United States Into the pre.Bent tragic impasse 
between General Mac Arthur and President 
Truman, '.’hough patently a.ssociated with 
Communis*. China in attacking American 
forces in Korea. Soviet Rus.sin relies on a 
fiction to cover Its participation, even as it 
relied on a fiction to Isolate Berlin In 1948 
and starve the inhabitants into submission 
to the satraps from Moscow, That pretense 
was met and defeated by the colossal daring 
and ingenuity of the airlift. Defeated there, 
the Politburo transferred their attent, m to 
China, then to Korea and resurrected the 
ancient device of warfare by proxy. Charged 
by the United Nations with the over-all duty 
of crushing the military forces opposing him, 
General MacArthur deemed It the part of 
realism to pursue the aggressor to his lair 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel and de¬ 
stroy his military capacity to inflict another 
60,000 casualties on American troops. His 
point of view recognizes the practical Im¬ 
possibility ol dealing with the fringe of a 
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conflagration without extinguishing the self- 
renewing sources of the blaze. 

The President, on the other hand, is con¬ 
fronted with an equally impressive weight 
of argument and public obligation attaching 
to his high office. As Commander In Chief 
of all the Armed Forces of the United States* 
hT has the unquestioned right to transfer, 
relieve, or recall any commander In the held, 
particularly if he is convinced that the of¬ 
ficer's conduct is not consistent with direc¬ 
tives lawfully issued. General MacArthur's 
prompt obedience to the specific recall is In 
the best tradition of his profession. Thla 
is all in the book of regulations and the case 
would seem to be closed—if it ended there. 

But. at bottom, we are not faced with a 
domestic, a legal, or a Jurisdictional problem; 
the basic issue remains unsolved no matter 
what happens to General MacArthur. There 
still remains the historic confrontation be¬ 
tween the two mighty opponents who, as 
Lenin and Stalin both unequivocally de¬ 
clared, must sooner or later meet in some 
titanic Armageddon. War between them is 
inevitable according to Mr. Stalin. That be¬ 
ing so, the best place to meet the enemy Is 
In Asia, concludes General MacArthur, whose 
knowledge of the Soviet mind la not in¬ 
ferior to any man I have yet met. 

The President, on the other hand, together 
with his advisers, believes that Western 
Europe is a more favorable and crucial bat- 
tlefront. Moreover, to adopt the logistics of 
warfare presumably favored by General 
MacArthur, might precipitate world war III 
before we are prepared for it, in the opinion 
of official Washington. Hence, regretfully 
but in good conscience, the President took 
the drastic step that needs no description 
here. 

I sliould like to emphasize at this point 
that I have no political nor partisan motiva¬ 
tion in anything I may sny touching this 
dramatic episode. I am only a disenfran¬ 
chised inhabitant of the District of Columbia 
and owe allegiance to neither political party, 
since neither has deemed us Important 
enough to b? admitted to the franchise. 
Hence, like every legal resident of the Dis¬ 
trict, I am obliged by the nature of things 
to cultivate that impartiality which the 
Non-Partisan League endeavors to achieve 
by art. What I do assert is that both the 
General and the President can remain major 
influences in meeting the greatest crisis and 
the greatest peiil that ha.s ever menaced this 
country. One of them Is a brilliant and dis¬ 
tinguished soldier whose milltoi'y achieve¬ 
ments lie outside the area of the current con¬ 
troversy. The other Is the President of that 
Nation to whom the entire world now looks 
with hope and expectation of leadership. 
Now that the military requirement of per¬ 
sonal censure have been fulfllltd by the 
prompt return of General MacAithur, a new 
chapter is about to be written on the blank 
pages of a very uncertain futme. Con¬ 
troversy and disunity at home cannot but 
please the Politburo and dismay all Christen¬ 
dom. What a tln-illlng and heartening spec¬ 
tacle It would be to the entire non-Com¬ 
munist world in Its present agony of anxiety, 
if, for example, President Truman were wait¬ 
ing at the airport when General MacArthur 
descends from his long flight. Such a gesture 
of national unity, or any other similar proof 
of greatness of mind would by no means 
Indicate that the European point of view, so 
widely expressed in the overseas press, had 
been ignored or minimized. What a shock 
it would be to the Kremlin to see these two 
great symbols of power enter Washington 
shoulder to shoulder in a common resolve 
to meet the common enemy of mankind 
in unity of heart, and mind, and might. It 
would be notice to the Kremlin that the 
Government of the United States intends 
to use every component of its physical, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral assets in meeting its 
international obligations. 


Defcnneiit of College Students 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Trouble Ahead on Student De¬ 
ferment,” published in the Peoria Star 
on April 8. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be prinled in the Record, 
as follows: 

Trouble Ahead on Student Determent 

There is some logic to support the Presi¬ 
dent’s order providing draft deferment to 
college students on the basis of scholastic 
ability, but it seems to us more than offset 
by what may be anticipated in trouble. 
Doesn’t It amount to setting up a Nation¬ 
wide competition among college students, 
with deferment from military service as the 
winners’ prizes? 

General Hershey pointed out that the 
President’s order was in harmony with the 
will of Congress, which provided for draft 
deferments "in such numbers ns may be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety or interest.’* It requires a 
broad interpretation of "the national Inter¬ 
est’’ to warrant the defcrineni of students 
on the basis of their intellectual capacity. 
There is some merit in arguing that those 
are the scientists, doctors, and engineers of 
the future, but It will bo a bitter thought 
to many a student who is not intelligent 
enou'^Th to win deferment, that a democracy 
is setting up a class of elite Intellectuals 
from which he is barred. 

Olio can imagine such complaints as 
"We re dumb, so we do the shooting and get 
shot nt. The smort guya get the soft jobs." 

’There is a good deal of justification for 
that anticipated complaint. We see in it 
an all too prevalent attitude, e^rpro.sscd by 
the editor of an ettstern newspaper. He 
recognized the need for training bright 
young men for scientific and technical work. 
But he added that "provision must likewise 
be made to insure that the vital thread of 
our cultural and political heritage will not be 
snapped by a generation of men who through 
no fault of their own may have to spend 
much of their learning years studying the 
arts of war." 

To us that is an odious thought. It moans 
that Intellectually gifted young men are too 
valuable to the state to bo used in the 
defense of the state. Valuable In what way? 
In that they constitute an elite class in 
whom our cultural heritage must be pre¬ 
served. 

In addition to the fact that the principle 
stated above is foreign to the prlnclpic of 
equality In a free country, we can think of 
two practical objections to the operation of 
the President’s deferment plan. 

First, deferment is to be based on stu¬ 
dents’ class sianding and on psychological 
tests designed to measure learning capacity. 
Is the psychological capacity for learning a 
guaranty that the man is qualified to be a 
member of the elite who will preserve our 
cultural heritage? Some of our greatest 
rogues and criminals have had the keenest 
minds. If Alger Hiss were a college student, 
no doubt he would pass the test with flying 
colors. And it should be remembered that 
it has been among the American intelli¬ 
gentsia that communism has enjoyed the 
greatest hoe pi tall ty. 


Second, In spite of the development of 
psychological testing, we doubt that the 
techniques are accurate enough to be used 
as a criterion for determining who, In the 
future, will contribute most to scientific ad¬ 
vancement or the preservation of our cul¬ 
tural heritage. As we remember it, Thomas 
Edison was rated a very poor student in his 
few years In school. And Abraham Lincoln’s 
life was a series of dismal failures before he 
became President of the United States. We 
doubt if psychological tests can discover the 
future Ecllsons and Lincolns. 

Ihe principle of intellectual distinction in 
selective service, like the recent proposal to 
provide Federal scholarships for persons who 
might become most valuable to their coun¬ 
try in specialized service, is a totalitarian 
principle. Its basic hypothesis is that the 
individual belongs to the stale. The prin¬ 
ciple Is abhorrent to those who believe in 
the democratic Ideals and traditions of the 
United States. 


Ambassador O’Dwyer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNT’TED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, through 
the kindness of my good friend. Carroll 
Cone, an executive of Pan American Air¬ 
ways, I have received a copy of a transla¬ 
tion of an editorial concerning Ambassa¬ 
dor O’Dwyer, and 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the translation be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the transla¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[TraiLSlaflon of editorial from ExcclrJor, 
Mexico City, April 3. 10511 
Very Good. Mr. Trum.vn 

It does not escape anyone that the return 
to Mexico of Mr. O’Dwyer, the United States 
Ambassador, has been received by the Mex¬ 
ican public with a strong teellng of friend¬ 
liness. The dally newapapers have been pub¬ 
lishing the incidents of the testimony which 
the Ambassador rendered to an investigating 
commission of the Senate of his country, and 
It is looked upon favorably that Pre;:ldcnt 
Truman has supported him in his high mls- 
sion in Mexico and that President Aleman 
has shown his good will with regard to 
O’Dwyer by sending him the Presidential 
plane to New York for his return trip to 
Mexico. 

In reality—and we are guided by informa¬ 
tion published in the New York press—the 
Investigation which the commission of the 
Senate is carrying on with regard to the 
activities of the gangsters is nothing new. 
At least every year some scandal is raised for 
political purposes, which scandal as a rule 
melts like a snowball exposed to the sun’s 
rays. 

One New York publication calls the Inves- 
tlgatlons relerred to an "old story.” The 
political aim pursued with regard to this 
matter is dearly outlined. It Is the con¬ 
tinual fight of the two largo historic parties 
of the United States and of the groups 
within them. On the other hand, using 
common sense, it sounds ridiculous that the 
mayor of the largest city ol the world, as is 
New York, should have accepted a donation 
of $10,000 from a Evncileal fire chief of that 
City. Naturally, Mr. O’Dwyer denied this 
charge before the Senate coinnilssion. 
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What we wish to emphasize is that the 
testimony in question and Its political reper¬ 
cussions constitute an Internal problem of 
the United States. What the Mexican opin¬ 
ion has looked upon with pleasure is the re¬ 
turn of the Ambassador, who has known how 
to win our good will because of his sim¬ 
plicity, of his respect for Mexican customs, 
and because of the personal interest he has 
shown for all cultural activities, and there¬ 
fore for the prestige of our country. Am¬ 
bassador O’Dwyer personifies good undcr- 
Btaiidiiig, friendship between the two coun¬ 
tries on a firm basis of mutual respect, and 
the good-neighbor policy. 


Wake Up, America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JAMES H. DUFF 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Wake Up. America,” delivered 
by me at the dinner of the Brand Names 
Foundation in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, on April 
11. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wake Up. Amemca 

(Ey Senator James H. Duff, of Pennsyhunla) 

Right now this country faces the most 
critical period in its history. For my part 
it is almost Impos.sible to overestimate the 
danger. And that danger is magnified by 
the recent let-down botn Jn Interest and 
concern by the public as well ns by re¬ 
sponsible public officials 

Ever 3 ^thlng that goes on world-wide indi¬ 
cates that we in America should be acutely 
aware that we are opposed by a brutal, 
world-ambitious and powerful enemy—an 
enemy whose aim is the destruction of the 
United States. Russia realizes better than 
we .seem to that the United States i.s the last 
powerful road block against the domination 
of the whole modern world by the evil men 
In the Kremlin. And yet we in America are 
not united cither In purpose or in deter¬ 
mination in the face of this threat to our 
very existence. 

The almost endless discussion and wide 
divergence of opinion on all mattci’s having 
to do with our preparation for defense is 
sure proof that as a Nation we are neither 
fully appreciative of our danger nor of the 
urgency needed to quickly prepare us to 
meet that danger. As a people we are un¬ 
decided where we are headed, how we ex¬ 
pect to get there, or what we will do when 
we do get there. 

There lingers among many of us the hope 
that somehow as a people we can separate 
ourselves from the problems ot the rest of 
the world, and thereby escape the furious 
turmoil that surges and flows back and forth 
everywhere around the globe. There was a 
time when we could do this. While there 
are those who still maintain that they can 
disclaim the tag of isolationism. In sub¬ 
stance nevertheless their thinking represents 
an unawareness of the danger we face to¬ 
gether with a lack of appreciation of the 
complete change in the physical character of 


our situation today when compared with 
former years. 

In the days when Isolationism was a proper 
and beneficial American policy, the physical 
facts of our situation Justified Isolationism, 
because the barriers of two oceans placed us 
beyond the probability of successful attack 
by those who might be our enemies. But 
that time la past. For while we remain sepa¬ 
rated by those two oceans from Europe on 
the cast and Asia on the west, neither those 
oceans nor the friendly nations who are our 
neighbors north and south are no longer 
a barrier to aggressive nations. Today we 
live in an age when both time and place bar¬ 
riers have been destroyed. 

What has happened in this age of air 
commimicatlon and transportation has made 
all nations our neighbors. As a people we 
can no longer be tempted by the memory 
of those former daj's of Isolation with the 
hope that we can still be isolated, because 
then we were in fact Isolated from the rest 
of the world by physical barriers. But the 
physical facts of today’s world prevent Iso¬ 
lation just as in those days they made iso¬ 
lation both possible and desirable. 

Last month a British bomber flew non¬ 
stop from Western Europe to eastern North 
America in 4 hours and 37 minutes. That 
flight was almost as meaningful to America 
as the discovery of this land by Columbus. 
It connected Europe and America in only 
37 minutes longer than it takes the best 
express train to make the run between the 
Nallcnal Capital at Washington and New 
York City. Think of it—4 hours by train 
from the National Capital at Washington to 
New York City and only 4 hours and 37 
minutes by plane from Europe to America. 
However little we may relish the idea, it 
meant that whatever happens in Europe 
also affects us here in the United Stales 
almost as much as If 1„ happened In one 
of our adjoining States. Certainly it means 
that Western Europe must be denied to the 
Russians unless the whole concentrated area 
of Induslrial enterprise of the eastern United 
Stnt''.s i.s open to atomic bombing imme¬ 
diately world war III comes up. 

Gen. Hoyt 3. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, the other day 
made this statement: 

“Should war come we can expect to destroy 
no more than 30 percent of the planes mak¬ 
ing the attack in strength on the United 
States before their bombing missions are 
completed. And our preparations today arc 
not yet beefed up even to achieve that fig¬ 
ure. Even if we had many more Interceptor 
planes and antiaircraft guns and radar 
screens that blanketed all approaches to our 
boundaries, n predictable 70 percent of the 
enemy planes would penetrate our defenses 
despite the extraordinary valor and skill of 
our pilots. • * * The bleak and blunt 

evidence of the last war proved conclusively 
that no bombing attack ever was turned 
back by the most strenuous defensive ac¬ 
tion. The offense always has a crushing ad¬ 
vantage in aerial warfare and there is no 
prospect that the balance will change in the 
foreseeable future.” 

In the light of this testimony by the Chief 
of our Air Force, and with the knowledge 
that only 4'^ hours separate Europe from 
America by air. It ought to be clear that we 
dare not yield Western Europe to Russia if 
we expect to protect our great Industrial 
centers from continuous bombing from bases 
In Western Europe should it be overrun by 
Russia. 

With our air-closeness to Europe there 
can be no safe and sure fortress here in 
America. 

One of the necessary lines of defense for 
the United Btates la now certainly Western 
Europe. 


Nor is It of ourselves alone that we must 
think, because we in America are the lead¬ 
ers of the free people of today’s world. We 
did not com© by that leadership out of a de¬ 
sire to carry on war, or to create a colonial 
empire, or with Imporiallstic ambitions as 
the Russians assert. We came Into that 
leadership by default of the power of those 
who had exercised it before us and because 
we represent more forcefully than any other 
greet nation the idealism of freedom in to¬ 
day’s world. 

When we assumed world leadership, even 
against the wishes oi many of our people, it 
came to us naturally by reason of our power 
and w’hat v/e stand for. And we have it to¬ 
day whether we want it or not and with the 
leadership we also have the responsibility 
that always accompanies it. 

Every realistic person knows that commu¬ 
nism Is on the march everywhere. Commu¬ 
nism is united everywhere. But the free 
people are not united nor energized by com¬ 
mon purpose. If communism is to be 
stopped, if freedom is to be saved, we In 
America must exercise the full responsibility 
that we occupy as leaders of all those op¬ 
posed to returning the world to a period of 
darkness to which ail the doctrine of com¬ 
munism tends. 

Everyone knows that America desires 
peace. Russia’s assertions to the contrary 
are mere smoke screen^ to conceal her own 
imperialistic, power-mad designs. There is 
every reason why wc should want peace here 
in America. The average American enjoys 
the greatest material well-being ever en¬ 
joyed by people anywhere. And at the same 
time we have hnci unexampled civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty. We have nothing to gain by 
war. On the contrary, wc have everything 
to lose by another world conflict. 

It is Russia that has decided that war 
will be the order of today’s world. No other 
meaning enn be ascribed to the vast military 
preparation of Russia that grows week by 
week, month by month, and year by year. 
And since Russia has indicated by the whole 
course of its action since World War II that 
It is Its purpose to dominate the world, wc in 
America dare not refuse to be prepared. 

The enormous military preparation of 
Ru.ssiu is aimed at ultimate war with the 
United States. Tlierefore, we must be pre¬ 
pared for any eventuality, because Russia 
m.iy attack any hour of the night or day and 
without notice. That is the method of all 
totalitarian and aggressive nations. There 
is no reason to Bus})ect anything less of the 
Communi.sts because already since Woild 
War II Russia has gobbled up all its neigh¬ 
bors, set lUiOlf up In the very heart of Europe, 
and now moves far east across A.sin to the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula nud the Pacific Ocean. 

What must happen to arouse America to 
the seriousness of the crisis that confronts 
us? Will it be necessary to repeat Pearl 
Harbors across America? Will wc wait until 
a great number of Industrial centers aie 
struck the same night at the same time by 
coordinated atomic bomb attacks by the 
Russian air force In an endeavor to wipe out 
the industrial supremacy of this Nation? 
Or will we prepare? And will we prepare in 
time? And will we prepare sufficiently to de¬ 
velop our might so that Russia will be con¬ 
vinced that even if she should pull a sneak 
attack our power of retaliation will be so 
annihilating that communism dare not risk 
the devastation of that retaliation? 

Today’s world is on fire. Unless we help to 
put it out we too will Inevitably be consumed 
in the conflagration. 

We are now In far graver danger than be¬ 
fore either World War. I or World War II. 
It required the sinking of the Lusitania to 
awaken us to our danger In World War I. 
Tlie perfidious attack on Pearl Harbor was 
necessary to awaken us in World War II. In 
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this atomic age we dare not risk the danger 
of an all-out attack by atomic bombing on 
this country before the scales drop from our 
eyes to disclose the danger by which we are 
confronted. 

When Russia decided to use her puppets 
In Korea to further extend her control over 
Asia, we in America were genuinely aroused 
and deeply concerned by our battle losses 
In that far-off war. Now, well on to a year 
later, wo seem to have settled down into 
a period of relative indifference, with busi¬ 
ness and politics and everything else us usual. 

Prom the very fact that the Red Army in 
Korea is right now building its forces to n 
new power and maximum, there is renewed 
evidence that it is the purpose of Russia to 
force the fighting there even if world war 
in comes on thereby. 

What do wo in America propose to do to 
meet this tremendous crisis? That is a ques¬ 
tion every American should ask himself, 
because in a free country preparation de¬ 
pends in the end upon the sentiment of the 
people. 

In my solemn Judgment right now we 
In America face the ordeal of survival. It 
Is imperative therefore that we make up 
our minds to what we intend to do. Then 
we must insist upon a program of action 
commensurate with the dangers. We must 
go forward continuously until we are In the 
position of such power that Russia dare not 
run the rliak of starting world war HI. 

And to properly prepare this country, the 
present fogginess and conlusion that exists 
In much of the public thinking must be 
burned out and that must be done imme¬ 
diately. Examine the situation in the com¬ 
mand in Korea; the failure of many to real¬ 
ize the risk of having Western Elurope over¬ 
run by Russia; and the recent directive on 
deferment of bright college boys. 

The situation in the command in Korea 
In a spc'Ufic instance. The American peojile 
have a right to know who is going to run 
the show in Korea, what the objectives are, 
and how those objectives a-e sought to be 
accomplished. There must be a definite, 
clean-cut statement ns to what l.s political 
policy and what Is Army policy and who is 
deciding which and why. 

The MncArthur sltiiallnn Is a cn.se in point. 

It is regrettable that the dismissal of 
General MacArthur had to take place. But 
if dismissal was the only way to accomplish 
unity then it had to be done because the 
lack (if unity was harmliil to the best in¬ 
terests of the Nation. When the coniiuander 
In the field publicly and repeatedly disagreed 
with the Commander In Chief and the Joint 
Chiefs of SLaif he thereby created an im¬ 
possible slttiatloij that had to be resolved. 

Supreme authority In thr Armed Forces 
mu 4 reside somewhere. Under the Consti¬ 
tution ol the United States it resides in the 
President as Commander in Chief. To per¬ 
mit a continuous dispute as to authority 
and military policy at the most critical junc¬ 
ture In our history is uiuhlnkable. 

Whether we agree with the political Judg¬ 
ment of the President as Commander in 
Chiel is entirely another proposition. That 
cun onlv b^ resolved by the American people 
In the election of a new President. 

As another example of the confusion that 
exists In the country and of the resentment 
that grows out of lack of proper direction, 
let us take the matter of deferment of col¬ 
lege students of high grade. Certainly, that 
would be an un-American thing to do. I am 
sure our people would not tolerate putting 
bright college students on a pedestal and 
allowing the rest to remain in a subordinate 
position in the matter of service to their 
country. This country needs brains In its 
armed services right down the line, as well 
as in the other phases of our national actlvi- 
t.es. But above everything else, to create 
exemptions or preferences for any class In 
America is Intolerable to the average cltl- 
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zen’s Ideas and would i ot work. The defer¬ 
ment of bright college students would ab¬ 
solutely bo in contradiction to the funda¬ 
mental princiijles of American democracy. 

As for Western Europe, th^ so-called great 
debate i-evealed the utter confusion of many 
and the failure or unwillmgnesB of some 
people to understand that we dare not rlL-k 
the capture of Western Europe by Russia, 
even apart from the danger of Russia using 
Western Europe as a base for attack by her 
upon the United ytates. 

The industrial production of Western Eu¬ 
rope Is too great to be Joined to that of 
Russia in a war where production may well 
turn the scales for victory. During the past 
year the pro' uctive capacity of Western Eu¬ 
rope increased to 130 percent of what It was 
during World War II It is currently run¬ 
ning at the rate of 140 percent of World War 
II production. When we realize that Hitler 
In World War II without the production of 
either Russia or England almost overran the 
world In 4 years, it becomes clear how Im¬ 
perative It is that this Increased production 
ol Western Europe must be denied to Russia 
If we are to win through In a possible con¬ 
flict for survival against communism. 

The people of Western Europe and the peo¬ 
ple of the United States arc together respon¬ 
sible for 90 percent of all the Inventions and 
betterments that go to make up modern 
living. They have the same know'-how as we 
do. Without We.stern Europe, Russia can¬ 
not possibly defeat the free people of tne 
world in the event the Reds decide to ri.sk 
world war III in the attempt at world 
domination. Therefore, above all else, at 
this critical Juncture of civilization, Western 
Europe with its common cultural, moral, 
religious and legal background, cannot be 
permitted to be overrun. 

Here in America we are a free, peace-lov¬ 
ing people, so we are at a tremendous dis¬ 
advantage when dealing with an aggressor 
nation. We are In a terrllic dilemma, be¬ 
cause we do not know whether Russia will 
strike in the Immediate future or after a 
long period of years. But in any event the 
tension will continue to bo upon us and the 
danger will be as great one day as another, 
irrespective of what horn of the dilemma 
we face 

Therefore, first off we must be ready at 
all times against a possible attempt at a 
knock-out blow by a sneak attack. In this 
connection, never was this old slogan more 
apt—“Eternal vigilance Is the price of lib¬ 
erty.” Consequently, we must prepare im¬ 
mediately to be strong and to stay strong. 
No hallway measures will do. Wo must not 
only be strong in military might, we must 
also maintain high industrial production 
geared for defen.se needs, because in modern 
wall are, in the long run. Industrial pro¬ 
duction is equally us vital as military prepa¬ 
ration. On the long view, if we are obliged 
to be ready over a long period, it is Impera¬ 
tive also that we work and prepare our 
plans on the basis of feasible and practical 
financial costs so that we do not ruin our¬ 
selves by bankruptcy while we are waiting 
to prepare ourselves for what Russia will 
probably attempt eventually. 

On the floor of the Senate the other day 
It was stated that it costs Russia only $7 
a year for the pay of a private soldier. 
Even a brigadier general in the Russian 
Army receives compensation of only $300 
per year. By comparison, the lowest-paid 
soldier in our Army receives $1,080 per year. 
And the maintenance of a man in the field 
in our Army, plus his allotted proportion 
of all f e maintenance and equipment cost 
assignable out of general operations, puts 
the expense in the American Army at $10,000 
per man per year. A Regular standing army 
of 4,000,000 men, therefore, would cost this 
country $40,000,000,000 per year while wo 
stood by awaiting the course of Russian 
decision and action. 
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It is clear that this vast expense for a 
standing army is more than we can afford. 
Our problexn must be solved some other way. 
The only practical alternative is universal 
military training. 

Gen, George C. Marshall, Secretary of De¬ 
fense. recently made the following statement 
with reference to universal military tiaining, 
with vhich I am entirely in accord; 

"No man is wise enough to know how long 
the present emergency will last. One thing 
we do know'. Unless we give unequivocal 
proof now of our determination to organize 
our defenses on a sound, long-raime basis, 
our potential enemies will be encouraged to 
believe that we will, sooner or later, relax our 
vigilance and provide them w'lth an oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve their goal of world dom¬ 
ination. • • • Scrapping universal mili¬ 
tary training • * • would be sufficient 

to cancel the assurance that our delenses 
would have, lor the first time, an enduring 
base that would guarantee us adequate mili¬ 
tary strength at a cost we could bear for the 
years of critical world ten.sion that we now 
face. Universal military training is not a 
step toward militarizing our country. Its 
eflect is precl.sely the opposite. • • • It 

would require fewer men under arms, while 
giving us a vastly greater number of trained 
men quickly available for duty in a sudden 
emergency.” 

As I have tried to make clear, in my Judg¬ 
ment, we will face the danger of such an 
emergency for a long time, in the event world 
war III does not come up with shocking and 
startling suddenness. 

One military crisis after another pops up 
here and there around the world; in each 
case with the Russians pulling the strings in 
the background. Within the last month the 
Middle East oil picture became strong in 
focus as a result of Russian manipulation 
and interference. Now Korea looms larger 
with mounting Red forces building up be¬ 
hind their front as a part of their spring 
offensive. In Yugoslavia and the Balkan 
countries the tempo steps up to a place where 
the ptjssibility of a start of world war III 
looms there. 

This world-wide movement and anxiety 
and turmoil makes clear that we in America 
must avail ourselves of these precious 
month.s of time to prepare ouselves for the 
worst, instead of assuming that our defense 
is a ca.sual matter that may be attended to 
at some reasonable leisure. We have not 
adjusted ourselves and our attitudes or our 
preparations to the critical posture of events 
facing us. The fact Is we are not treating the 
situation ns the vital and tremendous emer¬ 
gency which it is. That goes for all America 
and since it does, certainly our slogan ought 
to b<‘ “Wake Up, America.” 

It must be made clear to every American 
citizen that unless we are realistic enough 
to appreciate the danger, to take the neces¬ 
sary steps in preparation of defense, and to 
make the necessary sacrifices, we of this 
generation may not be able to transmit to 
those who come after us the blessings of 
which we ourselves have been the heirs and 
beneficiaries and which have made us the 
most prosperous, the most fortunate, and the 
most favored of all people In the whole his¬ 
tory of civilization. That heritage has come 
to us as a result of sacrifice and unless we 
are willing to approach our responalbillties 
In the spirit of sacrifice, we will not be 
worthy successors of the great men and 
women who have given us what we have. 

We face the challenge of survival. If we 
are to successfully accept that challenge, 
we must be willing to do the things necessary 
to meet it. And unless we do and until we 
do. neither ourselves, nor our children, nor 
our children's children will continue to enjoy 
the blessings which have made America the 
most wonderlul place in the whole world. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, “Let us 
preserve this last best hope of earth.” 
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Criiis io Edncaikm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN lEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, AprU 17), 1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in these 
days of stress and trial, all of us are 
particularly concerned with the present 
status and future of America’s higher 
education. In the recent past, I have 
benefited from reading the thirty-first 
biennial report of the board of regents 
of the University of Washington. I was 
particularly impressed by the President’s 
introduction. I believe that every Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress will benefit from 
what President Raymond B. Allen has 
said. Dr. Allen has stated that the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington must and intends 
to prepare its students, as mature hu¬ 
man beings, to assume their personal re¬ 
sponsibilities for the welfare of their 
families, their communities, and their 
Nation. He concludes his definition of 
the university's teaching mission in these 
words: 

The noblest end of education Is the de¬ 
velopment of young men and women dedi¬ 
cated to useful lives of self-reliant cltizen- 
fihlp and responsible leadership. 

I ask tmanimous consent that the 
president’s introduction be printed in 
the Appendix to the Record, where it 
may provide the reader with encourage¬ 
ment. and with an awareness of the fact 
that one of America’s great educational 
Institutions is determined to conquer and 
scale the obstacles and problems of the 
present in order that the university and 
its students and graduates may keep 
pace with progress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDCNT’S INTEODUCTION 
EDUCATION ZN CRISIS 

This report is written at a time of gravest 
crisis, at a time when freemen everywhere 
are striving to purge their institutions of 
weakness and buttress them for a struggle 
that threatens their whole way of life. By 
reason of this fact, this report differs from 
those that have gone before. It is far differ¬ 
ent from what it might have been had It 
been written 6 months ago. 

The pattern of Communist aggression is 
unmistakable. To anyone willing to Judge 
the Kremlin and its satellites by their actions 
rather than their words, the naked aggres¬ 
sion In Asia can appear only as a part of a 
larger design of world domination. 

Communist China’s Intervention In Korea 
Insults and defies the United Nations deci¬ 
sion to protect the free people of the world 
from violence and terror. The classic strat¬ 
egy of Infiltration and of psychological, eco¬ 
nomic, political, and guerrlUa warfare are 
softening Southeast Asia for conquest. 
India. Japan, and the Philippines have their 
places on the Kremlin’s timetable. Western 
Europe raises Its guard, uncertain when or 
whore the blow will fall. 

Inspired by hate and fear of the Ideas, 
Ideals, and moral unity of the West, the 
U. S. 8. R.-controlled international Com¬ 
munist organ Izatlon Is engaged in a brutal 
International civil war against freedom and 


Is using the United Nations organlmtlon as a 
battleground upon which to wage psycholog¬ 
ical and political warfare on the free world. 
Because it suite her deelgn for world do¬ 
minion, Ruiela gives lip service to the pur- 
poees of the United Nations. But now the 
Kremlin’s true allegiance le clear, and the 
moral Indignation of the free world mounts 
as iiractlcal security measures are finally 
being taken. 

Perhape the most important of the security 
measures we can take is the strengthening 
of education for freedom. Now that we know 
our enemy and know that he la active here 
at home and throughout the world, we should 
strengthen the educational bastions of the 
free world. 

If we are to survive, we must know our¬ 
selves as well as our enemy. Our resources 
are many, but If we are to prevent another 
world war, or If we are to win such a war 
should It come, we ehall have to excel In 
more than science, technology, and Indus¬ 
trial output. We shall have to show the 
world that, as Individuals and as a Nation, 
we are clear and strong In our resolution 
to act In the interest of ' semen and for 
freedom for men everywhere. 

Naturally, our enemy wants to engage us 
on ground that la to his advantage- ground 
on which guerrilla tactics will win. Fortu¬ 
nately, such tactics are not strange to Amor - 
leans. By these tactics. Americans won their 
own freedom and opened up the West. 11118, 
however. Is not the only lesson our national 
history has taught us. A more Important 
lesson we have learned, or should have 
learned, concerns the nature of security. 

BUILDING SELF-RELIANT CITIZENS 

The only real security a society can have 
is based on the Individual security of self- 
reliant citizens. Unfortunately. In our quest 
for security in an industrial society, we have 
too often weakened the Incentives for indi¬ 
vidual self-reliance. We have done this in 
many subtle ways, some of which are rooted 
in education and the home. Are children 
encouraged to assume responsibility, and 
thus to become self-reliant as adults, by 
a society which gives them little or nothing 
responsible to do? Does lock-step education 
develop Independence? 

If education Is to make its maximum con¬ 
tribution. it will do so by placing greater 
responsibility on young people themselves 
to sharpen their own powers of mind and 
perception, to strengthen their bodies, and 
to toughen their moral and spiritual fiber. 
Such toughness of body, mind, and spirit 
characterized our forefathers. The present 
generation has these qualities, but, in the 
all too many coses where they a’’e only 
latent, it Is the responsibility of the home, 
the school, and the church to bring them 
out and develop them and thus to better 
prepare our youth for survival In a world 
already at war. I am convinced that youth 
educated and trained for the kind of war 
In which we are now engaged will be indi¬ 
viduals who can survive and who, by the 
very nature of their training, will forever 
cherish the freedom which is the priceless 
heritage of western civilization. 

’This kind of training always has been, and 
always should be, the objective of education 
in a democratic society. The present emer¬ 
gency challenges education by making clear 
that this objective is not merely desirable 
but is essential to survival. 

The University of Washington is acutely 
aware of its responsibility in the present 
emergency. 11118 report is not, however, a 
report of a university getting ready for cata¬ 
clysm. It Is precisely the opposite. It Is a 
report showing how the university’s long¬ 
term programs have actually strengthened It 
to assume positive leadership in whatever 
activities are needed, whether in peace or in 
war. It is this kind of forward-looking man¬ 
agement that this report attempts to depict. 
The report seeks to picture the university’s 


broad. qyer-All patterns of activity—what the 
university la, what it does, how well it does 
it. It does not pretend to detail all of the 
Individual accompIMHnents. fine as they are. 
In the scores of colleges, schools, and de¬ 
partments, for to do so would risk losing 
sight of the forest for the trees. 

No one knows precisely what the national 
situation holds for- American education in 
general or for the University of Washington 
in particular. We are aware, of course, that 
the present situation, characterized by si¬ 
multaneous search for peace and preparation 
for war, places a heavy responsibility upon 
higher education and poses for It a tremen¬ 
dous challenge. This Is not merely a matter 
of how selective service calls may affect en¬ 
rollment, although we must face realistically 
the probability of some kind of universal 
service If the Nation la to achieve its goal of 
armed security. It is not merely a matter of 
maintaining the Nation’s pool of trained 
Bcientlflc manpower during a period of mo¬ 
bilization or universal service, difficult as this 
problem will be If all young men are called 
to service on reaching the age of 18 or u^ on 
graduation from high school. It la not mere¬ 
ly the problem of getting the ablest of these 
young men back Into college for spccinllzed 
training, both In their own Interest and In 
that of the Nation. It Is not only the prob¬ 
lem of how colleges an<H universities can best 
serve in national defense programs. It is all 
these things, yet it Is something else as well. 
The real challenge that faces America’s col¬ 
leges and universities Includes the challenge 
of preserving the truths and values of Amer¬ 
ican civilization, of maintaining and enhanc¬ 
ing the intellectual and spiritual, as well as 
the material, strength of the whole Nation 
and the Western World, of guarding, over a 
long period, perhaps, the habit of Intellec¬ 
tual endeavor and the respect for principles 
and values which undergird the whole struc¬ 
ture of our free society. 

THE SEARCH FOR ULTIMATE VALUES 

The University of Washington proposes to 
meet these challongea with selflessness and 
with a keen awareness of basic moral values. 
The university is not seeking merely to 
strengthen Itself as an Institution, nor docs 
It feel that, if global war comes, it need only 
convert to training programs while It goes 
among the people bidding them to be strong. 
What the university faces is a decision on a 
course of action that will preserve It and, if 
possible, strengthen it as a rampart of iree- 
dom. If It should fall In this it will have 
failed to meet the greatest challenge of all. 

Against tills background the work of the 
university stands out In Its many dimen¬ 
sions. Yet, If one Is to Judge the university 
and evaluate Its performance, he needs some¬ 
thing more. He needs a plumb line of per¬ 
manent mission, of objectives, against which 
to measure for trueness the university’s work. 
With this In mind, it has seemed proper to 
preface this report with a statement of the 
mission of the University of Washington, as 
those responsible for Its administration con¬ 
ceive that mission to be: 

The university exists to serve the people 
of the State of Washington; through teach¬ 
ing, to train young men and women for more 
intelligent, responsible, and productive lives; 
by research, to develop more adequate solu¬ 
tions to social and scientific problems; and 
by every means to apply Its knowledge and 
skills In the Interest of the people who sup¬ 
port and siistain the university and thus 
give It life. The university’s function is to 
so organize and nurture this life as to build 
ever more securely a free society of free and 
self-reliant men and women. 

The research and service objectives of the 
university are clear. Their accomplishments 
depends upon the maintenance of superior 
staff and faculties, high standards of per¬ 
formance. and the application of energy, skUl, 
and imagination to human and material 
problems. The university's record in this re- 
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gard. an excellent one, is becoming better 
year by year. 

The teaching mission of the university, on 
the other hand, is by no means so simple or 
BO easy of accomplishment. It is a mission 
shared by education in free Institutions 
everywhere. There is a great ferment over its 
definition and over means lor its full reali¬ 
zation. The university Is concerned, of 
course, with creating the proper conditions 
for learning, with keeping alive the good and 
true in the past experience of mankind, with 
the development ol skills, with the cultiva¬ 
tion of habits of Industry, curiosity, and 
imagination, and with seeking perspective 
and wholeness of understanding. But the 
university must po beyond these Iraditloiial 
and admittedly fine concepts If it is to bo 
worthy of its name. It must prepare Its 
students, as mature human beings, to as¬ 
sume their personal responsibilities for the 
welfare ol their families, their communities, 
and their Nat'on. The university, then, must 
not be satisfied with mere training for voca¬ 
tional competence and personal achievement. 
Above all else, the University must seek and 
develop in youth those qualities of char¬ 
acter, idcallRm, and spirit without which 
learning, however brilliant, is socially sterile 
and jiosslbly dangerous. The noblest end ol 
education is the development ol ytjung men 
and women dedicated to useful lives of self- 
reliant citizoiibhip and responsible leader¬ 
ship. 

This, then, is the mission that motivates 
your unlveioity and unifies It In time of 
crisis. Never before in history has the ac¬ 
complishment ol these objectives been more 
sorely needed. Never before have the in¬ 
tegrity and security of the Nation been in 
greater jeopardy. It is the purpose of this 
report to sliow how the university ha.s at¬ 
tempted to meet its own high standards and 
how it will seek to respond w’ith purpose and 
force to whatever challenge the future may 
bring. 

Raymond B. Alifn 


Proposed Sale of Old German Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 ilcqislatii^p day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I a*sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Don’t Sell the Embassy,” which 
appeared a few days ago in the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer. It has to do with 
Senate bill 873, introduced by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
1 Mr. Danger I. introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the sale of the old 
Germany Embassy. I hope the bill will 
be brought up for early consideration in 
the Senate. 

There being no ob.iection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Don’t Sell the Embassy 

What seems to us to be a waste of time and 
energy and a deal that we have to pay for 
in the end anyway, is the attempt of Alien 
Property Office to sell the old German Em¬ 
bassy on Massachusetts Avenue in Washhig- 
tlon. 

It is a nice little cottage with 70 rooms 
and l.'l baths. It was seized from the Hitler 


government when the United States entered 
World War II. The highest bid received was 
$101,060, and this, the alien property custo¬ 
dian says, is too low. He will try to nego¬ 
tiate a higher price. 

The folly of this projected deal consists in 
selling this property at a Lijiie when diplo¬ 
matic relations are being reestablished with 
the Bonn government. 

Because military government still retains 
a measure of control over German affairs, 
Bonn has not yet been authorized to ap¬ 
point full ministers or ambassadors. It Is 
empowered, however, to reestablish the con¬ 
sular service and to send chaiges d'affaires 
to friendly countries. fcJooner or later, as oc¬ 
cupational direction relaxes and Bonn be¬ 
comes sovereign, ambassadors will be accred¬ 
ited to other powers. At the rate controls 
have been lifted that will not be far off. 

Where, then, will the ambassador hang his 
hat? When, before that time, a charge d'ai- 
fairs is sent to Washington as one already 
has been dispatched to Loudon, where will 
he operate? 

It would be much better to hold this prop¬ 
erly in trust until Germany Is back on its 
feet and then return It to the new, lespon- 
sible German Government. The Russians 
have given the German Embassy in Moscow 
into the keeping of an envoy from the east¬ 
ern zone. In Prague the Czechs have done 
the same. Likewise, the Turks have returned 
the pioperty to the Bonn government. 

Maybe this isn’t the way to operate on 
Ainerican lines. We will probably persist in 
selling the property. Then, when the Ger¬ 
mans need a new embarsy. some agency of 
the Federal Government will donate tliem 
the money with which to buy it just as we 
donate so much cash to other countries to 
make up for equally shortsighted mistakes. 


Narcotics 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUI.Sl.\NA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 23. 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the prcs.s releases over the week end 
indicate that the Senate Committee on 
Crime intends to recommend, among 
other things, legislation greatly tighten¬ 
ing up the penalties for narcotic violators 
in the United States. I am very glad to 
inform the House that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been working on this problem for the 
past 3 or 4 weeks, and we have now rec¬ 
ommended to the Committee on Ways 
and Means the adoption of H. R. 3490, 
which has the full approval of the law- 
enfoi cement officials of this country and 
which, in my opinion, if adopted, will go 
a long way toward suppressing the nar¬ 
cotic trade in this country. 

The letter from the Attorney General 
and the grand-jury report are as fol¬ 
lows ; 

Hon. Hale Boggs. 

House of Representutivcs. 

WashingLon, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Boggs: In accordance 
with the undenslandlng at the hearing held 
by your subcommittee on various bills, par¬ 
ticularly H. R. 3490. Introduced by you and 
propovSlng certain amendments to the Fed¬ 
eral narcotic laws respecting the penalties to 
be imposed, there is enclosed a copy of a 


recent report of the Federal grand jury at 
Detroit, Mich., on drug addiction among teen¬ 
agers. 

You will note that this grand jury recom- 
m^'nds the passage of H. R. 2340, which, ex¬ 
cept for minor changes and clarifications, is 
very similar to H. R. 3490, and upon which 
the depurtnirnt commented in its recent 
letter to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peyton Ford, 

Deputy Attorney General. 

Ri: o-.T OF the Federal Grand Jury at De- 

TRo t. Mich , on Drttg Addiction A''tong 

Teen-Agers 

We, your grand Juron^. duly empaneled In 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Michigan, Southern 
Division, to inquire Into and investigate such 
matters as are presented to us. or that shall 
be called to our attention, involving offenses 
committed within said district, and specifi¬ 
cally nmtters Involving vlolaLlons of the nar¬ 
cotics laws, particularly the use of narcotics 
by so-called teen-agers, make the following 
report on our investigation of such matters; 

Your grand jurors report that conditions 
of the most shocking nature were revealed in 
the tet.limony adduced before them; that 
young peojile ranging in age between 14 and 
21 liave become confirmed and inveterate 
users of heroin, morphine, and cocaine; that 
the-se young people, upon becoming enslaved 
through their nddlcLlon to narcotlc.s, resorted 
not only to thievery in the homes of their 
parents and relatives but became shoplifters 
and common thieves, and that many of the 
young girls became prostitutes because of 
their craving for narcotics and the necessity 
ol obtaining money to purchase enough to 
satisfy tlie daily needs of their uncontrol¬ 
lable craving. 

The powerful stimulus of the comstunt 
threat of illness soon dominates the life of an 
addict. In the case of the school youth they 
start diverting their money for lunches and 
other school expenses to the purchase of nar¬ 
cotics. Soon they must quit school so that 
they can devote full time to the pursuit of 
the money nece.sanry to support their habit. 
The tragic record show’s that the girls usu¬ 
ally drift into prostitution as one way to ob¬ 
tain the money necessary, and the boys drift 
into thievery ol all kinds and Into gambling. 
Usually the thefts first take the form of steal¬ 
ing valuables from the home to be pawned. 
Sooner or later, if the parents or guardians do 
not learn of the addiction and place the pa¬ 
tient under treatment, continued thefts out¬ 
side the home come to the attention of the 
Juvenile authorities. Prom the foregoing 
facts your grand jurors reach the inescapable 
conclusion that narcotic addiction is the root 
of, and is responsible for, the widespread 
wave of crime that constantly plagues our 
society. 

Your grand jurors find that the smoking 
ol marihuana lias become the daring thing 
to do among our school children of th.^ teen¬ 
age group, and an increasing number of 
those who experiment with marihuana go 
on to experiment with the Innocent looking 
white powder known as heroin, which has 
suddenly become so easy to purchase In many 
neighborhoods near schools. At first, there 
doesn’t seem to be much difference between 
smoking marihuana cigarettes and sniffing 
white powder in searching for a thrill; the 
tragic fact is that the majority of the young¬ 
sters who start experimenting with heroin 
do not know that a physical dependence is 
developed which makes It Impossitalo to stop 
taking it without becoming desperately ill. 
The fminful withdrawal from heroin and 
other similar narcotic drugs can be accom¬ 
plished only by a harrowing withdrawal Ill¬ 
ness of 10 to 14 days’ duration, followed by 
a period ol several months of convalescence 
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and rehabilitation if the patient le to have 
any chance of remaining off drugs. From 
sniffing heroin (“snorting” is the less elegant 
expression), the new addict soon has to shift 
to the hypodermic or intravenous injection 
of heroin by syringe and needle in order to 
obtain the maximum effect from the drug 
which his body now demands. 

Your grand jurors find that these young 
people first commenced the use of mari¬ 
huana through association with those who 
had formed the habit: that their curiosity 
contributed to the habit of smoking mari¬ 
huana and soon thereafter the nervous con¬ 
dition brought on by the smoking of mari¬ 
huana led them to the use of heroin, which 
created not a habit but an addiction, domi¬ 
nating tnclr bodies and minds. Your grand 
jurors were amazed and appalled by the 
revelations which reflected the moral degra¬ 
dation of the individual and the disinte¬ 
gration of the family life of those who were 
affected—^the misery and sorrow that Is 
caused by narcotic addiction can only be 
attested to by families whose members have 
become victims. 

Your grand jurors And that in some in¬ 
stances these young people rrere able to 
obtain marihuana in stores across the street 
from some of the schools in Detroit, where 
they not only purchased it, but were given 
the opportunity to smoke it. In most of 
these cases, we And that the student would 
soon leave school to follow other smokers 
whose paths lead to bars where the bands 
are patronized, to a great extent, by young 
people. We find that there Is a strong pro¬ 
pensity on the part of users of marihuana 
to follow bands, a good many of whose mem¬ 
bers are marihuana smokers, and whose pop¬ 
ularity with the so-called “be-bop” music 
attract large numbers of young people to 
dance halls and bars, and other places where 
liquor Is dispensed. It was in such associa¬ 
tions that most of the marihuana users were 
Introduced to heroin, and once Introduced 
to heroin, they became “hooked.” 

We find that treatment of the individual 
addict Is extremely important, not only to 
bring about the rehabilitation of the Indi¬ 
vidual, but also because drug addiction is, in 
a sense, infectious. Each active addict at 
liberty in the population acts as a focus for 
spreading addiction. In teen-agers, the In¬ 
variable history is that addiction started as 
the result of association with another ad¬ 
dict. 

We find that some parents of victims were 
extremely remiss in th^ir parental duties, 
manifesting in some cases a total lack of 
solicitude towards the welfare of their chil¬ 
dren; that many parents are completely in¬ 
different as to the whereabouts of their 
children, their associations and social diver¬ 
sions or recreation, and many of these young 
people were left to themselves to mold their 
lives without any parental guidance or In¬ 
terest. rendering them in many instances 
easy prey to evil Influences. The Indifference 
and Ignorance of some parents was so incred¬ 
ibly profound that some of these children 
were able to smoke marihuana and even in¬ 
ject heroin in their homes without detection 
for long periods of time. 

We And that In the past very little em¬ 
phasis has been placed upon the provision 
of adequate personnel for the enforcement 
of the narcotic laws; that apathy and total 
lack of appreciation of the Importance of 
adequate and proper enforcement of the 
narcotic laws is responsible for the unbeliev¬ 
able numbers of narcotic peddlers providing 
the teen-agers with a facility for the pur¬ 
chase of narcotics which has led to the in¬ 
crease of narcotic addiction now rampant in 
our communities, and that, as many teen¬ 
agers testified before us, narcotic addiction 
will continue to increase unless a positive 
and systematic program of apprehending 
and prosecuting those who commercialize 
the illicit sale of narcotics is put into op¬ 


eration and supported with unrelenting 
vigor. 

We therefore recommend the passage of 
Congressman Donovan's bill, H. R. 2840, as 
the best weapon to suppress the abuse of 
narcotic drugs. This bill provides a man¬ 
datory sentence of 6 years for the second 
offense for narcotic p^dling and 10 years 
for the third offense. This recommendation 
is made without any reflection upon the 
judge of the eastern district of Michigan, 
whose heavy sentences in these oases have 
helped to prevent a much heavier traffic in 
illicit narcotics here than we now have. 

We recommend that the State Legislature 
of Michigan enact the following amendment 
to the State Uniform Narcotic Act. and sug¬ 
gest that other States adopt this amend¬ 
ment: 

“Whoever violates any provision of this 
act shall, upon conviction, be fined not more 
than $—— and be imprisoned not less than 
2 or more than 5 years. For a second of¬ 
fense, or in the cose of a first conviction 
of violation of any provision of this act, the 
offender shall previously have been convicted 
of any violation of the laws of the United 
States or of any other State, territory, or dis¬ 
trict relating to narcotic drugs or marihuana, 
the offender shall be fined not more than 

$-and be imprisoned not less than 6 or 

more than 10 years. For a third or subse¬ 
quent offense, or if the offender shall previ¬ 
ously have been convicted two or more times 
in the aggregate of any violation of the law 
of the United States or of any other State, 
territory or district relating to narcotic drugs 
or marihuana, the offender shall be fined not 
more than , and be imprisoned not less 
than 10 years or more than 20 years. Except 
in the case of conviction for a first offense 
for violation of the provisions of this act, the 
imposition or execution of sentence shall not 
be suspended and probation or parole shall 
not be granted until the minimum imprison¬ 
ment herein provided for the offense shall 
have been served.” 

We recommend that legislation now be¬ 
fore the Michigan State Legislature provid¬ 
ing. In substance, that persons under the age 
of 21 be excluded from establishments where 
intoxicating liquor is dispensed by one glass, 
be passed. 

We find that some countries in Europe, 
particularly Italy and Turkey, where heroin 
is produced for medical purposes, for some 
unexplainable reason have a production of 
heroin far in excess of their medical needs. 
We find that of such excess of heroin pro¬ 
duced by these foreign countries, a goodly 
proportion is being smuggled into the United 
States and thereafter is being illicitly sold 
here. 

We find that the smuggling of narcotics 
Into the United States from those countries 
is carried on to a great extent by seamen 
on steamships traveling between Europe and 
the United States. We find that vigorous 
measures to deter these seamen from smug¬ 
gling must be applied, and that if such meas¬ 
ures were used—such as permanent revoca¬ 
tion of seamen’s licenses and vigorous prose¬ 
cution upon detection—the supply of illicit 
heroin In the United States would be reduced 
to a minimum. This would eliminate many 
peddlers and the consequent exposure of our 
youth to drugs. 

We recommend that seamen detected In 
smuggling narcotics Into the United States 
be severely punished by permanent revoca¬ 
tion of their licenses, disbarment from mem¬ 
bership In mariners’ unions, and criminal 
prosecution. We urge that the United Na¬ 
tions Narcotic Commission make a firm and 
unrelenting effort to bring about the same 
vigorous measures in punishing seamen of 
other nations for the same violations. 

We strongly recommend that the United 
Nations Narcotic Commission exert its in¬ 
fluence upon those nations producing nar¬ 
cotics beyond their medical needs and that 


said Commission request these nations that 
the production of narcotics be limited to the 
neoeesary medical needs of their countries. 
We make this recommendation with the firm 
iMllef and \mderstanding that the elimina¬ 
tion of excessive production of narcotics on 
the part of some of these foreign countries 
will have a most beneficial effect upon the 
United States hy eliminating much of the 
illicit narcotics now being smuggled Into the 
United States. 

We strongly recommend that the Congress 
of the United States make immediate appro¬ 
priation of funds necessary to increase the 
facilities of the United States PubUo Health 
hospitals for the treatment of addicts at 
Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. 

We strongly recommend that the Congress 
of the United States provide the Federal 
Bureau oi Narcotics with more agents for 
the entire country. In order to bring about 
satisfactory enforcement of the law. This 
recommendation is made with the firm belief 
and conviction that unless the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Narcotics is given sufficient person¬ 
nel to cope with the Illicit narcotic traffic, 
our youth will be constantly In danger. 

We recommend that the city of Detroit, as 
well as other cities throughout the United 
States, increase their narcotic police forces. 
This recommendation is made with the firm 
belief and conviction that adequate person¬ 
nel in a municipality for the enforcement of 
the narcotic laws will compensate for Itself 
In relief from crime such as larceny, robbery, 
housebreaking, and prostitution, which are 
crimes generally engaged In by addicts to ob¬ 
tain money to support their addiction. 

We find that the use of marihuana alone 
does not create an addiction, and that while 
the use of marihuana leads to the use of 
heroin, marihuana does not develop a physi¬ 
cal dependence such as Is developed following 
the use of heroin. We. therefore, find that 
exemption from military service of those 
found to be using marihuana is not Justified. 
We recommend that no exemptions from 
military service be given to those merely 
using marihuana. We recommend that the 
military authorities set up a special work de¬ 
tail where those using marihuana to any 
substantial extent may be temporarily con¬ 
fined and rehabilitated for military service. 

We recommend that the Michigan State 
Legislature pass legislrtion to quarantine 
drug addicts by requiring them to be ccjm- 
mltted to hospitals until they are pro¬ 
nounced cured by medical authorities. 

Your grand jurors feel that the advisability 
and propriety of establishing an educational 
program for dissemination of Information 
concerning narcotic addiction requires a 
more serious study. 

The grand jury deplores the unnecessary 
publicity which followed the narcotic con¬ 
viction of a popular picture star and the ex¬ 
ploitation of this conviction by certain Holly¬ 
wood studios, which had a telling Impact on 
many young people who began using nar¬ 
cotics. Glorification of persons who have 
been connected with the narcotic racket is 
bound to have a detrimental effect on persons 
of Impressionable age, and glamorizing these 
questionable characters has contributed to 
the current wave of youthful addiction. 

We urge that the Michigan Liquor Control 
Commission and other law enforcement 
agencies Increase their vigilance over those 
bars where the bands feature so-called 
bc-bop music and attract large numbers of 
our teen-agers. 

We urge that the owners of these establish¬ 
ments be compelled to assume more respon¬ 
sibility in guarding against persons .suspected 
of dispensing narcotics; and that while most 
of these licensees are sincere In complying 
with the regulations to which they are sub¬ 
ject, a few of them have shown a definite 
indifference to the presence of narcotic users 
and peddlers in their business places, and we 
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recommend that the Michigan Liquor Con¬ 
trol Commission consider seriously the revo¬ 
cation of licenses Issued to those who display 
a lack of Interest In and responsibility for 
the presence of suspected users and peddlers 
of narcotics in their places of business. 

We urge that the parent-teacher organiza¬ 
tions become more militant In a program of 
definitely eradicating demoralizing influences 
In the vicinity of the schools; that such or¬ 
ganizations recruit for members more parents 
of hlgh-school students, and adopt a system 
of screening, with vigorous and unrelenting 
determination, all business places In close 
proximity to school areas. 

We urge that all civic organizations, par¬ 
ticularly businessmen's organizations, in our 
communities seek out the business places 
where young people are permitted to congre¬ 
gate for long periods of time without any 
apparent reason and ascertain whether the 
owners thereof are sincere and conscientious 
In their efforts to detect the use of nrarl- 
huana; that they expose business places 
where tolerance and Indifference of the own¬ 
ers have made possible conditions under 
which users and peddlers of marihuana have 
flourished with Impunity. We firmly believe 
that a cooperative program on the part of 
these organizations will contribute mate¬ 
rially toward discouraging the use of nar¬ 
cotics among our young people. 

Your grand Jurors express their gratitude 
for the splendid cooperation given by the 
office of the United States district attorney, 
the agents of the Bureau of Narcotics, and 
the local bureau of narcotics. These agents 
are to be complimented for their devotion 
to their duties, working long hours under 
difficult conditions with Inadequate per¬ 
sonnel. 

Your grand jury wishes to Impress upon 
everyone that the problem of narcotic addic¬ 
tion places a responsibility not Just on the 
enforcement officers, the social workers, the 
school authorities, or on any one segment of 
society, but upon every one of us. We must 
assume that responsibility and use whatever 
resources may be at our disposal to combat 
In every po.«»slble way the evil forces and In¬ 
fluences that have, thus far, demoralized our 
youth to an alarnring degree. 

Respectfully submitted. 


In the Public Interest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re¬ 
cord, I include the following editorial 
from the Commonweal: 

In the Public Interest 

In March 1945. a few days before the death 
of President Roosevelt, Robert Sherwood re¬ 
turned to this country from the Pacific the¬ 
ater of operations where he had made an 
inspection tour for the President, having 
been especially Instructed to get General 
MacArthur's views on our future Pacific 
policy. When Sherwood, who said he was 
enormously impressed with the range of 
MacArthur’s views on the Orient, made his 
report to Roosevelt, the President remarked: 
“I wish that he (MacArthur) would some¬ 
times tell some of these things to me.” So 
d eply suspicious of the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration were MacArthur and his staff, 
that Sherwood said he found the unmis¬ 
takable signs of a persecution complex at 
work In the MacArthur entourage. 


In recent months General MacArthur 
chose to Impose his private views on his 
Commander In Chief by means of a message 
to a veterans’ convention, an unauthorized 
message and implied challenge to the Chi¬ 
nese commander In Korea, and a letter to 
the minority leader of the House. All told, 
one can only Judge these actions to have 
been the behavior pattern of a man who put 
himself above the laws of courtesy and 
country. 

MacArthur’s opinion on Pacific policy— 
which is, that Asia Is the decisive battlefield 
to be defended against the Communists and 
that therefore we should extend and not 
limit the Korean war—Is an opinion totally 
in opposition to American foreign policy; in 
holding this opinion, MacArthur was defying 
the judgment of the President, the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower, the majority of the United 
Nations and the majority of the Congress. 
One may, if he is an admirer of the general’s, 
believe that the general was acting In a 
democratic manner. In deference to the will 
of the majority and In the best interests 
of the principle we fight for, the principle 
of the democratic way of life. But the 
burden of the proof Is on him. This, it 
seeiiLs to us, was the behavior of a man 
in defiance of the majority, a man with a 
wlll-to-power that was contemptuous of the 
prevailing reason of the majority; this, In 
short, was the behavior of the self-appointed 
genius who always thinks he knows what is 
best for the Ignorant masses and whose 
actions are in the pattern of history’s long 
chronicle of dictators. 

Maybe MacArthur was right; maybe he was 
one of those rare and enlightened leaders 
de.stined to show mankind the way. Cer¬ 
tainly he had reason to be restive, since he 
had been In a most difficult military position 
over since the United Nations was forced to 
defend itself on the distant and disadvan¬ 
tageous Korean Peninsula. 

But in our Judgment MacArthur was disas- 
trou.sly wrong and we are of the opinion that 
the my.stlque of his enlightened leadership 
was a cult too Jealously guarded by a selected 
group of admirers to be genuine. We con¬ 
sider MacArthur’s policy to have been wrong 
for the following reasons; 

First, we believe that In order to wage war 
now against the West, the Soviets must have 
the steel-making capacity of the Ruhr, or 
Japan, or both. Therefore western policy 
should be to prohibit Russia from the Ruhr 
and Japan by building up a defensive posi¬ 
tion In the free world with all haste, In the 
hope of stalemating the threat of a world 
war. 

Second, we believe that in order to give us 
time to build these defenses, every effort 
should be made to limit the Korean war to 
Korea, because to bomb Manchuria means to 
bomb the rest of China eventually, and this 
In turn means that Russia will be forced to 
come to the direct aid of Mao Tse-tung. 
Since the United States cannot hope to de¬ 
feat the Communists through nonatomic air 
power alone (we could not destroy the North 
Korean army with air power, nor can we 
destroy the Chinese armies now. even 
though we have had absolute control ol the 
air), wc would, then, following MacArthur’s 
strategy, have to send our armies into the 
futile and bloody trap of a land war in Asia. 
Were this to happen, Russia would have 
accomplished her desire to spread and thin 
out our nonatomic air and land forces 
around the world to a point of such overex¬ 
tension that It Is doubtful whether Western 
arms could be supreme In any one theater 
of war. 

Third, since It is possible that under such 
circumstances the great powers will resort 
to atomic warfare (especially If the rumored 
atomic artillery shells are a reality), we be¬ 
lieve that It Is the moral obligation of Chris¬ 
tians first to exhaust every possible means of 


averting this unspeakable massacre, and one 
of those means right now is to limit the war 
to Korea, making every effort to discharge our 
moral obligation to defend the United Na¬ 
tions there without providing further con¬ 
flict. 

Fourth, we believe that the present foreign 
policy of the administration is essentially 
correct In Its European emphasis and In its 
combined objective of defense and negotia¬ 
tion. This policy Is by far a better hope for 
an honorable peace than the swaggering 
belligerency of MacArthur. 

In his last attempts to dictate the far 
eastern foreign policy of this country and of 
the United Nations, General MacArthur clear¬ 
ly exceeded his authority and. In defying the 
normal processes of the democratic code, he 
placed himself outside the cause and the 
ideology we arc trying to defend: he In fact 
brought on his own dismissal. Surely the 
President acted with sincere regret, as he has 
said. But certainly his decision was for the 
common good; It was, we believe, the only 
decision he could have taken in the Interests 
of discharging his responsibility to the coun¬ 
try and to all those throughout the world 
who look to us now for a reasonable example 
of leadership. 

In a very real sense Mr. ’Truman could only 
afford to make this decision trusting in the 
ability of his countrymen to weigh the facta 
impartially: if the MacArthur partisans 
choose to attack Mr. Truman as wildly as we 
anticipate they will, then we believe that 
those who support the President In this 
matter have every good reason to stand by 
him now and thus vindicate the high trust 
he has placed In them. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Unacceptable Explanation,” from 
the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of April 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Unacceptable Explanation 

In his radio address to the Nation Wednes¬ 
day night. President 'Truman attempted to 
justify his summary dismissal of General 
MacArthur by explaining that the general la 
not in agreement with United States and 
UN policy in the Far East. 

Even If one grants that this is true, It by 
no means will be deemed a sufficient excuse 
by MacArthur’s admirers and supporters for 
the harsh and spectacular method used In 
ousting the general from all hls commands. 

But It Is also true that millions are by no 
means convinced United States and UN 
policy, as President Truman outlined It, has 
been clear enough heretofore for General 
MacArthur or anybody else to understand 
just what It Is or has been. 

Merely to plead that we want no third 
world war Is no explanation for the un¬ 
ceremonious firing of MacArthur. Nobody 
wants a third world war. Certainly Mac¬ 
Arthur doesn't. But neither he nor mllliuns 
of others are ready to accept a back-down 
from the position taken by the United States 
and the UN last June as the only safe recipe 
for avoiding a third world war. 
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Such a hack-down la exactly what is pro¬ 
posed by the Asia policy as described by 
President Truman Wednesday night. 

When he directed MacArthur to use United 
States military forces to challenge the ag¬ 
gression of North Koreans last June the idea 
was that the free nations of the ^-’orld must 
make all of Korea sale for freedom. Now 
the President and his advisers are appar¬ 
ently convinced we cannot do this: that the 
best out is to accept a compromise that will 
leave the North Koreans at the thirty-eighth 
parallel to ready themselves for another 
march into South Korea at some future date. 

Is it surprising Oeneral MacArthur would 
be dissatisfied with any such conclusion to a 
war that has already cost the United States 
more than 50,000 casualties? He is the type 
that believes in finishing a Job. He doesn’t 
accept defeat, partial or complete, with com¬ 
placency—which is the major explanation 
for his great popularity with so many Amer¬ 
icans. And which also is a major and suf¬ 
ficient reason why he should never have been 
subjected to the outrageous treatment he 
has been accorded. 


Wheat for India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 

OF KEWTUCKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (.legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record, a letter 
I have received from the rector of Christ 
Church, Episcopal, of Lexington, Ky. 
The Reverend James W, Kennedy is pas¬ 
tor of the church of which I am a mem¬ 
ber. He is the author of the book The 
Man Who Wanted to Know, and has 
created the character “Parson Jim” in 
writings and radio programs. 

Personally, I am very much Impressed 
with his plea for wheat for India, because 
it strips this issue of all the doubts that 
surround it. This Includes, of course, 
concern over the policies of the repre¬ 
sentatives of India in the United Nations. 
No one will question the use of our sur¬ 
plus wheat for this purpose when it is 
considered entirely as a humanitarian 
act. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Christ Church, 
Lexington, Ky.. April 14,1951. 
Hon. Thomas R. '^^nderwood. 

The United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Underwood: I quite realize 
the tremendous difficulties in the way of 
passing that wheat for India bill, both from 
the standpoint of governmental red tape 
and the private transportation facilities 
which it would require. I am also convinced 
that there is no intention on the part of 
either the Senate or the House of Represent¬ 
atives to use this hill as a political measure. 
When I think of the amazing Job which 
Florence Nightingale did in the face of in¬ 
superable odds, and those odds mainly with 
Government officials and procedures, I real¬ 
ize that anything, no matter what it is. U 
it is right and needful, can be accomplished, 
provided however there is one man or one 
woman utterly convinced and given to the 
cause. I believe more than any other single 


factor our delay In doing this Christian act 
has lost us more support in the world at 
large than any other single thing. Certainly 
the motivation behind It should not be to 
gain the good will of anybody, but to recog¬ 
nise tbe terrible needs which at least we can 
do what we can to meet. 

I feel very strongly about this and I wish 
there were something I could do about it. 
1 am sure you wiU do what you can. If 
only the sentiment of the country could 
filter Into the committee where this is holed 
up. I believe this humanitarian step rnuust 
be taken in God’s name, or we’ll never be 
able to look ourselves in the face again. 

Beet regards, 

James W. Kennedy. 


The Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record a powerful edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Lathrop 
(Mo.) Optimist. April 12. 1951. It was 
evidently written by E. L. Fisher, the edi¬ 
tor and owner of this excellent paper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArthur Is Fired 

TruDian has fired General MacArthur. He 
says, to save the lives of American boys; to 
prevent the war from spreading beyond 
Korea. So, American boys and a few from 
other nations are to continue to give their 
lives indefinitely lighting Red Chinese who 
con retire behind a boundary line and be 
free from any attack by land, air, or sea 
while they mass their forces to sufficient 
strength to attack again. They can repeat 
this maneuver unlimited times until they 
mass sufficient strength to overwhelm us. 

MacArthur kept insisting that a second 
front consisting of anti-Communlst Chinese 
be armed and given the go sign. No one de¬ 
nies that there are millions of Chinese who 
are antl-Red, who would love to fight the 
Communists if they had anything more than 
sticks and stones for weapons. General Mac¬ 
Arthur believes, along with millions of other 
Americans, that the quickest way to end the 
war (or Truman’s police action) is to use 
these millions of Chinese on a second front. 
America is the greatest industrial nation in 
the world; but we do not have the most 
manpower. We are pitifully short on man¬ 
power compared with China and Russia. 
But, we could use our vast industrial ability, 
arm millions of Chinese to fight the Red 
Chinese, thus combining Nationalist China's 
manpower and our productive capacity. 
This should be a winning team if given a 
chance. But this seems to have no chance 
under Tnnnan. What If we did have to put 
a few troops along with the Chinese? An 
American life lost there is no more precious 
than one In Korea. 

Truman and his advisers have been proven 
wrong so much in recent events that it is 
difficult to have any confidence in their 
Judgment now. 

Remember, Truman withdrew an Ameri¬ 
can army of 40.000 men from South Korea a 
few months before the Communist-led North 
Koreans attacked South Korea. If they had 
been there well armed, the Reds would not 


have dared to attack. That blunder started 
the whole war that has cost all these Ameri¬ 
can lives. 

It all adds up to this: TTuman has fired 
one of the most, if not the most, brilliant 
military men this Nation has ever produced 
and has failed to accomplish an 3 rthlng by it. 


Limited Expansion of the War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILQORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial regarding General MacArthur’s ad¬ 
dress before the Joint meeting of Con¬ 
gress. which appeared in the Blueheld 
(W. Va.) Sunset News of April 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General MacArthur’s address to the Con¬ 
gress yesterday was able and more than a 
little moving In many places. The dramatic 
manner in which the “old soldier” appeared 
before the Joint session will do more to help 
sell his point of view than all the words of 
all the others who favor the policies he 
advocates. 

Except for the maudlin ending of the 
speech, the general spoke with obvious con¬ 
viction and sincerity. He condemned the 
Truman administration’s policy in Korea 
and the Orient, but there was none of the 
politics evident in the general’s speech 
which others have been carrying on in his 
name. 

MacArthur, however, said little that he 
has not said before, except his assertion that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have favored broad¬ 
ening the war. That Is sharply at variance 
with the statements of the Chalnnan of the 
Joint Chiefs. Gen. Omar Bradley, a ho on 
Tuesday rejected MacArthur’s view.s and 
stated categorically that MacArthur's mili¬ 
tary policies “would Jeopardize world peace.” 

The general did not at any point question 
the President’s right to remove him from 
rommnnd, nor did he deny what mobt com¬ 
mentators have termed his insuborcllnation. 
On the contrary, he restated the policies 
which he previously advocated and which 
led to his dismissal. 

In essence. MacArthur called for a limited 
expansion of the war in Korea by economic 
and naval blockade of China, by air opera¬ 
tions over China, and by the use of Chiang 
Kal-shck’s nationalist troops on Formosa. 

These are proposals which have been con¬ 
sidered and turned down, by the civilian 
policy makers of the Government, and, pre¬ 
sumably, by the Joint Chiefs. They were 
rejected on the basis that although these 
operations might be conceived on a limited 
scale, keeping them limited could prove Im¬ 
possible. 

The issue seems to us to boll down to this: 
Can there in practice be any such thing as 
the limited expansion of the war which Mac¬ 
Arthur favors? Can United States objectives 
In Asia be attained in any other manner? 
And, if not, are we prepared to fight Russia 
in Asia, in Europe, or on any other front she 
might choose such as the Middle East? 

It is quite true that we fought World War 
II on two fronts against great odds and won. 
If we have to, we can do It again. But let 
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tis go into this thing realistically, rather than 
on a wave of emotional patriotism stirred 
by a popular military hero. 

MacArthur stated that he did not believe 
the prospect of having to fight on two fronts 
should deter this Nation. He said that Rus¬ 
sia, too, would be fighting on two fronts. 
But what he did not say Is that Russia would 
be supplying her armies over shorter land 
routes while we supplied our’s across the vast 
distances of oceans, which this time would 
be infested with Russian submarines. Nor 
did he mention the fact that the brunt of 
Russia’s war In the Far East would be borne 
not by Russians but by China’s almost limit¬ 
less manpower. 

MacArthur’s chief point was that he does 
not believe that Russia would necessarily 
come into the fight. But that is only con¬ 
jecture. She might and she might not. All 
we know is that she has an agreement to 
come to the aid of the Chinese Communists 
In the event of attack which she might want 
to keep because of the effect on her other 
satellites, and that, further, she Is master¬ 
minding the Korean war. 

We agree with MacArthur that it is vital to 
American security to keep a firm hold on 
Pormo.sa, but as for his plan to use Chinng 
Kai-shek’s Ill-equipped troops, that Is an¬ 
other question. The general called for 
United States logistical support lor them, 
but many competent observers say it would 
take much more. Chiaug lacks sea and air 
power lor an Invasion and the only iiatRjti we 
know of vrhich could supply such power is 
the United States. 

Perhiips if the Isolationists who have 
climbed on the MacArthur bandwagon had 
been a little Ics.s bent on keeping the United 
States from building up its strength, we 
might be in a better position now to risk 
starting world war III. 

This newr.pnper has consistently and 
strongly advocated armed strength as the 
only an.swer to the Rus.sni ; menace. We 
advnc.ste that now. We firmly believe that 
only ill strength Is there a chance for peace. 

But W'O do not advocate starting a new 
glf)bal war now—at Ica.st not until we are 
strong enough to win it, or until such time 
as the American people demonstrale they 
want .such u war and arc willing to make 
the iiee< ssary sacrlflees to insure Its succe-<s. 
Wars must be made of sterner stuff than 
ovations for heroic generals. 

One po.sltive gain lor the Nation could 
re.sult from all the controversy which the 
MacArtliur ca^e has raused. If the country 
faced now with the necessity of reiterating 
its present AMan and W'orld policy or tormu- 
lating a new and even stronger one—Is 
stirred to a faster rearmament pence Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur will have rendered another 
in valuable service. 

The controversy centers upon the fact that 
our armed strength is not yet great enough 
to meet the challenges which it faces. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA'TES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “The Wrong Man Was Fired,” 
from the Aurora (Mo.) Advertiser of 
April 11, 1951. 


There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Wrong Man Was Fired 

There must be rejoicing in the Kremlin 
today. For Harry Truman has fired the man 
who has stood as the bulwark against com¬ 
plete Communist domination in the Par East, 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur. 

And he did It with all the finesse of a 
Kansas City gangster bumping off a victim, 
or a mad butcher wielding a meat ax. The 
manner he chose Is. In military circles, con¬ 
sidered as only less disgraceful than by court 
martial, and many officers In similar straits 
have demanded a trial so that they could 
be heard. General MacArthur. notwith¬ 
standing he had committed the unpardon¬ 
able sin of making nn accidental President 
jealous by his F.tature and by his standing 
with the American people, deserved better 
than this. 

The dismissal of MacArthur makes it offi¬ 
cial—ours are suicide troops fighting in Ko¬ 
rea. We are not after military victory. They 
must fight on—die on— until diplomats who 
ha\e mos.sed up everything they have 
handled In the past finally achieve a Munich 
in the Far East. Not tmly that—any com¬ 
mander who speaks out against such lolly 
mu.st face the headsman’s ux. 

Yes, It is as if the bat boy had booted Joe 
DiMaggio off the squad—as if the office boy 
had fired the chairman of the board. For 
the man who keeps a General Vaughn has 
dared deprive the Nation ol the services of 
a Douglas MacArthur. 

Why was MacArthur liied? 

Ho was fired bccnu.se he sickened at the 
Eight ol American boys dying in a fight they 
cannot win. Ho was iired because he believes 
we sliould accept the eagerly offered help of 
Gen, Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. He w'as fired 
becnu.se ho triod to secure permission to 
blockade our enemy’s ports, and to bomb the 
transportation centers tlirough which are 
moving the men and materials which 
are killing American boy.s. He wa.s fired 
bccau.se he a.skod for more American troops 
to help fight against such odds. He was 
fired because W'hen he could not got action 
from an administration which has made 
such a muddle of things in the Far Ea.st and 
entangled us in sucli a hopeless fight ho 
disregarded regulations and discharged his 
greater duty of inlormiiig tlie American peo¬ 
ple of the truth a.s he sees it. 

He who dared speak out against a policy 
Prime Minister Mentzles ol Australia has 
dubbed "mid.summcr madness" gets the 
sack. 

The administration may try to tell the 
people MacArthur was relieved beeau.se he 
wanted to embroil us in a big land war in 
Asia. This l.s poppycock. He wanted nothing 
more than to turn Chinese loose on Chinese 
to blockade China's ports, to bomb Man- 
rhuria A few' months ago the general pub¬ 
licly stated that anyone who advocates in¬ 
vading China with American troops should 
have lus head examined. 

Yes, Harry Truman fired General Mnc- 
Arthur. Yes, the Stars and stripes have 
dipped to the Union Jack. Yes, our free 
enterprise country has knuckled under to 
Brltian'.s socialist failures. We who put up 
with a Montle when we were furnishing the 
bulk of the troops must give up a MacArthur 
because a government contributing only a 
token force in Korea does not like him. Yes, 
American interc.sts have been sacrificed to 
those of the British Empire, 

Lot's look at MacArthur. 

Fourteen years ago, back In 1937 when an 
administration in Washington was serenely 
sure no war was ahead. General Douglas 
MacArthur, retired after a brilliant career 
which carried him to the top as Chief of 
Staff, left for the Phllllpines to try to build 
up the Philippine National Guard against 
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the war MacArthur saw brewing In the Far 
East. He wasn’t given time enough, money 
enough, help enough, yet when Pearl Harbor 
came along he and his slender forces waged 
an epic fight for months against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

Later, Island by Island, without a single 
bloody mistake, without taking a single back¬ 
ward step, using the gleanings left over after 
the needs of the European campaign had been 
met, ho led our forces to victory over Japan 
months or years before Washington thought 
possible. 

Then, within few short years as head of 
the occupation In Japan, ho built it into a 
democratic, friendly ally, far more true than 
many of those beside whom we fought in 
World War II. He kept the Commies out of 
Japan. There were no such occupation head¬ 
aches as came out of Germany. 

In Korea, bound and shackled by ridiculous 
restrictions and never with enough troops 
to do the Job, he first licked the North Ko¬ 
reans and then the Red Chinese, and had 
them on the run at the very moment the 
man who should have been his stanchest 
backer publicly disgraced him at a 1 a. m. 
press conference, about which MacArthur 
first heard on the radio. 

In all those 14 years MacArthur has served 
this country well. In every endeavor of his 
life he has been a success. No American 
leader today knows the problems of the Far 
East so well, or understands the Orient so 
thoroughly. Never have his talents been so 
needed by the people. 

It is to be hoped that General MacArthur 
will now return home and speak freely, that 
he will rally the American people to force 
our policy Into saner channels. 

What has happened Is tragic, for the wrong 
man has been tired. The American people 
would reverse the situation If but given the 
chance, Judging by the temper of Auroraiis 
today. 

‘There Has Been No Problem Out of the 
Hundreds in Government to Which 
John W. Snyder Has Put His Hand but 
What He Brought Order Out of Chaos, 

Successes Out of Failures, and Profits 

Out of Losses’’—Frank W, Boykin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, last week I flew home to my dis¬ 
trict with a heavy heart. I had antici¬ 
pated for months that traveling with 
me on thut visit would be my good friend 
and your good friend. Hon. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. I 
loft him. thank God, well on the road to 
complete recovery after a serious eye op¬ 
eration. but still in the hospital and un¬ 
able to make the journey. 

The occasion of Secretary Snyder’s 
visit to Mobile was to be in attendance 
at the annual convention of the Inde¬ 
pendent Bankers Association of the 
United States; and, inasmuch as he had 
previously written an article on the sav- 
ings-bond program exclusively for the 
Independent Bankers magazine, I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
to extend my remarks and include in the 
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Record both the talk which I made in 
Mobile and an article entitled Re¬ 
port on the Savings Bond Program/* 

In the absence of Secretary Snyder* 
I made the following talk: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, members 
of the Independent Bankers Association of 
the United States, and friends, 1 had long 
looked forward to this day in Mobile. 

I know of no greater honor that could have 
been paid our city or of a finer American 
who could have visited us than Hon. John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury of these 
United States. 

I note the score that your association 
placed upon having him here as your princi¬ 
pal speaker, and I share with you the keen 
disappointment that he is not here that we 
might do him honor. 

I am, moreover, concerned with the fact 
that I left him in Washington recovering 
from an eye operation, and I know that it 
is the sense of every man present that the 
Good Lord keep and preserve John Snyder 
for many, many years to come, and continue 
him in the wonderful work that he is doing 
for our country. 

I know of no greater honor that could 
have been bestowed upon me than to have 
been chosen to present to you a good, true, 
and long-time friend—humble, sincere, and 
yet, at the one time, one of the greatest 
men in our country today—Hon. John W. 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, and second 
not even to Andrew Mellon or Alexander 
Hamilton as the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury that this country has ever had. 

Mr. Chairman, I need neither point up nor 
elaborate upon tlie confusion which we see 
on every hand in this country today. I am, 
however, assured by those who have recently 
returned from Europe as well as from the 
Middle East and the Far East, that the con¬ 
fusion which we know is not peculiar to 
these United States, but is, rather, world¬ 
wide in its scope. 

Upon second thought, it is not hard for any 
contemplative mind to understand the un¬ 
rest which exists everywhere on earth when 
one thinks of the millions upon millions of 
people who are only now emerging—or shall 
I say being projected—from centuries of 
autocratic rule into some form or another 
of self government entirely new to them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely a fortnight 
since I sat in my office, one evening, dis¬ 
cussing with a learned savant the tremen¬ 
dous changes that have been wrought in 
world governments In the lost half century. 

It seems like only yesterday that practi¬ 
cally all the jiluropean and Asiatic govern¬ 
ments were dominated by kings, shahs, 
sultans, kaisers, emperors, and czars. All 
were more or less absolute monarchs, whose 
decrees had the force of laws. In the short 
space of the last three or four decades, how¬ 
ever. all of this has changed. Now there are 
but few oyal monarchs sitting on thrones in 
today’s world—and where that type of gov¬ 
ernment still exists, It Is more or less symbolic 
Inasmuch as the crowned heads of such coun¬ 
tries are more or less social entities and have 
little or no say with respect to executive, 
leglf’atlve, and Judicial procedures. This, In 
a large measure, has led to the abdication 
of democratic processes and the success of 
dictatorship in lieu thereof. 

Even here on our shore there have been 
marked extensions of human rights and 
liberties, although from abroad as well as at 
home have come problems that today are 
trying the very souls of men. 

At the turn of the century a substantial 
portion of the business of this Nation was 
conducted in the coin of the realm. The pay 
envelopes of the workers, in both public and 
private employment, were stuffed with hard 
money or, at best, with but a little folding 


money. Such folding money aa was In circu¬ 
lation was backed by huge deposits of gold 
and silver in the vaults of the United States* 
That, too, has now changed. 

Currency or money today, either In the 
shape of coins or bills, is used merely as 
tokens and circulated tor convenience' sake 
only. 

Today the Nation's business is done under 
a system of credit rather than on a monetary 
basis. John Jones has so many dollars’ 
credit to his account in the bank. Bill 
Smith, a carpenter, does a Job for John 
Jones—and Jones transfers some of his 
credit to Smith. Now Smith has credit in 
the'bank and he, in turn, issues checks to 
the rent man, one to the electric light or gas 
company, one to hi^ grocer, etc. All. In turn, 
make deposit of these checks which, again, 
increases their credits, so that, in the large- 
wise. it might be said that society, as con¬ 
stituted here in America, is today transacting 
business on the basis of a credit system 
rather than on a basis of money itself. 

I know that all of what 1 am saying seems 
elementary to this skilled and experienced 
banking group; but. concomitant with the 
turn of the century and. more specifically, 
upon declaration of World War I, the Federal 
Government Itself began the extensive use 
credits and the issuance of long-term 
bonds to finance Its war and other opera¬ 
tions—all of which resulted in a huge in¬ 
debtedness and a great public debt. 

Mr. Chairman, it is almost superfluous for 
me to say tliat never in history has our 
Government had to face the problem of man¬ 
aging the public debts that it faces today. 

Fortunately, we have as Secretary of the 
Treasury in the personality of your good 
friend and my good friend, John W. Snyder, 
a man distinguished by the genius of his 
leadership as well as one who Inspires the 
solid confidence of all of his fellow men. 

No nation in history has had to struggle 
more to manage a debt so huge that it taxes 
both the ability and the wlUingness of our 
people to meet it. 

Enormous as was our indebtedness when 
we emerged from World War I, it still was 
Insignificant as compared with the one that 
exists today. 

By way of contrast the problems which 
faced our country then pale into Insignifi¬ 
cance. 

It is no disparagement to point out that 
subsequent to World War n and in May 
1920, it was practically impossible for the 
municipalities and States of these United 
States to sell a single issue of bonds, even 
though they carried as much as 5 percent 
Interest per annum. 

The lack of confidence in the ability of 
the I'reasurer of the United States to man¬ 
age the debt of that day was so shattered— 
that a single break in Government bond 
prices carried United States Liberty Bond 
issues to discounts of almost 20 percent be¬ 
low par. 

Billions of dollars were lost to the holders 
of all types of bonds—Federal, State, county, 
municipal, and other bond.s—with the fi¬ 
nancial panic that then swept the country. 

True understanding and the real test of 
successful debt management is best ex¬ 
pressed in the situation which exists today 
with respect to the value of all outstanding 
Issues. 

With more than two hundred and sixty 
billions outstanding, no one person has lost 
as much as a single penny. This has been 
due to the effectiveness of Btablllzatlou—the 
Federal-bond program and the successful 
management of the debt. These are wholly 
and directly attributable to the understand¬ 
ing, will, skill, and ability of John Wesley 
Bnyder, our great Secretary of the Treasury. 

It is Indeed no happenstance that John 
Snyder was able to meet the tremendous 
task assigned him by the President of the 


United States when he called him to serve 
as the Secretary of the T^easiiry of the United 
States. 

My friends. X do not have to tell you that 
John Snyder is no Wall Street tycoon. That 
he is no feudal baron called Into office to 
serve vested banking Interests, international 
or otherwise—^that he is now and has always 
been a true public servant. 

Scarcely 23 years of age. he entered the 
banking field as a bookkeeper for the First 
National Bank of a little city in Arkansas. 
In one aspect or another he has been In the 
banking business all of his life, 

John Bnyder has first-hand knowledge of 
the banking problems of the small-business 
man, the cotton, the peanut, the tobacco and 
the wheat farmer. He knows the fiscal 
problems of the cattle and the hog raisers 
and to my own mind, no man In the history 
of our country, with the possible exception 
of Alexander Hamilton or Andrew Mellon, 
has had such a comprehensive experience 
and deep understanding of banking and 
currency as that possessed by Secretary 
Snyder. 

His steady advancement in his chosen 
profession had so marked him among those 
of his profession in the Middle West that It 
is small wonder he was called into service by 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States in 193L 

There, serving as the principal assistant 
to the receiver of banks, be conducted all 
administrative duties incident to the liqui¬ 
dation of a vast number of insolvent national 
banks subsequent to the world-wide depres¬ 
sion of 1930. 

During the next 6 years, which followed 
his induction, he proved himself to be prob. 
ably the greatest administrator and author¬ 
ity on bank liquidation that this world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not until 1940 that 
Mr. Snyder was brought to Washington ns 
special assistant to the Chairman of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation Board. 
To this duty later was added those of the 
assistant to the full Board of Directors of 
that mammoth fiscal organization. 

*Tt was here that his superb talents were 
directed to developing a program to provide 
for the building, the equipment, and ex¬ 
pansion of war defense plants, and from the 
inception of the War Plants Corporation, Mr. 
Bnyder was Installed as operational vice pres¬ 
ident and director. 

“Within 1 year from the day upon which 
that huge Corporation was founded, more 
than $1,000,000,000 had been committed to 
the construction and equipment of stu¬ 
pendous industrial plants in order to more 
successfully, economically, and expeditiously 
prosecute the war effort. 

“By the end of 1944, commitments In ex¬ 
cess of $10,000,000,000, covering aircraft, steel, 
machine tool, aluminum, magnesium, chem¬ 
ical, and ordnance facilities were financed. 
With prudence, sagacity, economic and fliian- 
clal soundness, and In wisdom—moneys had 
been advanced for plants to manufacture 
synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline (facili¬ 
ties r.nd pipelines), and the United States 
Defense Plant Corporation owned not alone 
nearly 1,000 new huge, gigantic manufac¬ 
turing concerns but had also fliian''cd the 
expansion of hundreds of privately uv/ned in¬ 
dustries In 46 States of the Union. 

“Outside of the continental limits of the 
United States, likewise, commitments had 
been made for the production of critical and 
strategic war materials In other countries 
which ran into the millions of dollars. 

“Over this vast banking operation John W. 
Snyder, war buddy, bosom friend, confidant, 
and beloved coworker of President Harry 
Truman—exercising full sway—presided as 
active administrative officer. 

When in July 1945 the President appointed 
Mr. Snyder Director of the War Mobilization 
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and Reconversion, he Immediately Initiated 
an active program to deal with major prob¬ 
lems of production and employment and to 
Implement all economic adjustments neces¬ 
sary to a transition from war to peace. 

“In preparation for VJ-day, he organi?:ed 
and held successive conference with the 
heads of all pertinent Government agencies 
to map out procedure. This to the end that 
when Japan sued for peace the machinery for 
a transition to a normal economy was all 
ready to be set In motion—the construction 
Industry was freed from restrictive wartime 
controls, other limitations were eased or re¬ 
moved-labor difficulties were adjudicated, 
and labor strikes in such essential industries 
as steel and coal mining were quickly set¬ 
tled with both minimum of delay and dislo¬ 
cation in the reconversion program. 

Mr. Chairman. I know John W. Snyder. I 
have been knowing him well—and for a 
long, long time. 

I know that there has been no problem 
out of the hundreds in Government to 
which he has put his hand but what he 
brought—order out of chaos—success out of 
failure—and profit out of losses. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there Is a single man sitting on either side 
of the aisle or in both Houses of Congress 
that did not feel a glow oi pride when, on 
June 2.'>. 1946. John W. Snyder, with all 
of his great, proven talents and greater abil- 
llics, was called to serve by the President 
as the Secretary of the Treasury of tlic.se 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the responsibility of that 
office has grown steadily and tremendously— 
year by year -since the time it was admln- 

i.stered by Alexander Hamilton. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury is today charged by 
law with the management of the Nation’s 
finances He superintends the collection of 
all the internal revenues of the National 
Government. He directs the form and keep¬ 
ing of public accounts, prepares recomnien- 
datiuns for taxation programs and for the 
support of the public credit. 

The Secretary of the Treasury determines 
method.? and policies relating to the pjo- 
curemeiit of Federal supplies tinder his 
juri.sdictlon Cv-'mes the Coast Guard, tlu^ .Se¬ 
cret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics. Cus¬ 
toms and Internal Revenue Through th^ 
Bureau of the Mint axid the Bureau oi En¬ 
graving and Printing, he supervuses the coin¬ 
age and printing o'f all the money in the 
land. 

Last, but not least, of rdl the stupeiuRu’s 
tasks with which this eminently great pub¬ 
lic official is charged are all activities oi the 
Bureau of Accounts and of Public Debt. An 
Indefatigable worker, it is the latter .sing.’e 
activity that keeps John W, Snyder at his 
desk until the late hours oi the night in 
the conduct of transactions with respect to 
Government bond.? and Government secu¬ 
rities. 

Mr. Chairman, my secretary only last 
Thursday advised me that the cloak rooms 
of the House were ringing with the praises 
of my good Irlend. the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, upon pronouncement that he now hopes 
that he can avoid an Increase in Fedcial 
Income and other taxes in the year of 1952. 

This was because in his recent appear¬ 
ance before the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee, Secretary Snyder anticiiiated that ho 
might, even this year, be able to decrease 
the Federal debt from Income-tax receipts, 
and declared that he would ask for a second 
round of taxes—only If and when the bud¬ 
get picture changed so much that such a 
second round would be absolutely necessary 
to keep the Government out of the red. 

Mr. Speaker, the article which Secre¬ 
tary Snyder wTote for the independent 
bankers magazine is as follows: 


A Report on the Savings Bond Program 
(By John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury) 

On May 1,1961, the popular series E United 
States Savings bonds will begin to mature. 
During 1951 the E bond maturities will 
amount to $1,100,000,000. 

Early thi.s year legislation was Introduced 
in the Congress to authorize the Treasury to 
provide a mctiiod whereby owners oi ma¬ 
tured series E Savings bonds who do not 
desire to cash them, may retain their Sav¬ 
ing.? bond investment with no inconvenience 
to the holder. Some of the holders of matu¬ 
ring series E bonds may, of course, desire to 
cash them on maturity. These bondholders 
will tind cash waiting lor them at any oi the 
16.0'JO or more financial Institutions which 
are authorized to redeem Savings bonds 
upon presentation by their owners. The 
Treasury believes, however, that a great 
many bondholders will wish to continue 
their investment in E bonds. Accordingly, a 
three-option plan was worked out for han¬ 
dling the maturing bond.s. 

The arrangements decided upon are that 
the owners oi maturing E bonds may: 

1. Accept cash, according to the original 
terms of the contract; or 

2 . Continue (subject to approval of Con¬ 
gress) to hold matured E bonds, and earn 
Intcre.st on full maturity value; or 

3. Exchange the matured E bonds for cur¬ 
rent Income Ravings bonds oi senes G. in 
amounts of $500 and multiples thereof. 

It hears repeating that under option 1, 
the owner of any maturing serie.s E bond 
may Jecelve lull cash ptiyment for his bond, 
If he desire.s. The Treasury wants this to be 
made absolutely clear to all E bond inves¬ 
tors Nor would a bondholder’s choice of 
option 2 preclude the subsequent cashing of 
his bond Matured E bonds which are re¬ 
tained under llie extension plan would re¬ 
main rcdoein.ahle at any time. 

Once the plan is placed In effect, its op¬ 
tions will apply to all outstanding E bonds 
ns they mriture. and will apply, by rlf.hl of 
contiMct. to all new series E savings bond.s 
that are issued. 

Option 2—that Is, the option which per¬ 
mits extension with the payment oi inter¬ 
est—would allow inve.stors in E bunds to 
continue their investment without putting 
them to any trouble or inconvenience. A 
holder of a malLirin'r E EvUicl who wi.shrs lo 
maintain his Invcslmcni doe.=! not need to 
turn in his bond to effectuate the extension. 

Tlie tux feature oi the plan—also subject 
to the approval oi the Congrenr. -would. In 
effect, di.sregard the original maturity date 
for .senes E .savings bonds for purposes of 
tax treatment oi interest, if a la.xpayer elects 
to hold his investment in savings bonds m 
the manner provided by the extension plan. 
Under existing law, a cash-basis taxpayer 
may elect either (1) to pay income tax on 
Interest In the year of redemption of the 
bonds or in the year of maturity, whichever 
first occurs, or (2) to pay the tax yearly as 
the Interest accrues, finder the optional 
extension plan, Interc.'-t on matured E bonds 
which are retained would not be taxable In 
the year of original maturity, but the entire 
amount of interest on the investment would 
be taxable at redemption or final maturity, 
unless the taxpayer elects to accrue Interest 
on such bonds annually. 

This tax provision would be applicable 
only to cash-basis taxpayers. It would not 
be applicable to corporations, or to tax¬ 
payers on the accrual method of accounting. 
No postponement of tax liability would be 
authorized when the bond owner exercises 
an option to exchange matured bonds for 
series G bonds. 

As presented to the Congress, the exten¬ 
sion option calls for the earning of Interest 
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on retained matured E bonds at the rate of 
21/2 percent simple interest for the first 7*2 
years, and Interest thereafter at a rate suf¬ 
ficient to make the aggregate return for the 
10 -year extension period 2,9 percent, com¬ 
pounded semiannually. As an example of 
the operation of this option, it may be as¬ 
sumed that in May 1941, $75 was invested 
in a series E bond of $100 maturity value. 
The bond matures in May 1951. If the 
holder retained the bond for 10 more years 
under the option extension plan, he wou’d 
receive $133.33 in May 1961. 

The last of the .senes D savings bonds also 
are maturing this year. The extension plan 
would be limited to .series E bonds and 
would not apply to series D bonds. The first 
series D maturities were in 1949. Obviously, 
seriou.s administrative complications would 
arise from any attempt to make the exten¬ 
sion plan retroactive. At the same time, it 
W'ould he highly inequitable for the Govern¬ 
ment to apply the proposal to some series D 
bonds and not to others. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the terms of issue of 
the vast majority of series D bonds were 
niore favorable than the E bond terms, since 
all Government bonds issued prior to March 
1 . 1941, were wholly exempt from Federal 
Income tax up to $5,000 principal amount. 

The decisions with respect to the optional 
exteinlun plan were made alter long deliber¬ 
ation and extensive consultation, covering a 
period of nearly a year. The Treasury met 
with individuals and business, labor, indus¬ 
trial. and financial groups, who gave us the 
benefit of their thought and Judgment as to 
a plan which would be in the best interest 
of both the bondholders and the Govern¬ 
ment. The program which war, worked out 
wns the result of thi.o cooperative effort. 

1 want to take Inis opportunity to thank 
the readers oi the Independent Banker, and 
others of the banking world, for the cooper- 
alioii they ha\e given the Trea.sury in the 
savings-b«md program. A great majority of 
saviiigs-bond ovv'ners look to their hanks lor 
inlormation and advice about their savings- 
bond investiiient.s. The banks of the coun¬ 
try have done a magnificent job in Incilltnt- 
Ing the smooth 1 unctionIng of the whole 
savings-bond program. They can be equally 
helpful Lo the Trea-sury and to the public 
in cariying out the E bond maturities pro¬ 
gram. 


Mac Arthur and Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENA'ITE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Mondmj, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the New 
York Times editorial of last Saturday 
headed “Heard Round the World,” and 
also Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick’s col¬ 
umn “Arrival and Departure at a His¬ 
toric Crossroads.” which appeared on the 
same page. I remind the Senate that 
last Saturday was the day of the late 
Senator Vandenberg’s funeral. I read 
the Times editorial page on the plane on 
the way to Grand Rapids as a member 
of the oflQcial United States Senate dele¬ 
gation to the funeral. Against the back¬ 
ground of his great leadenship, this edi¬ 
torial and this important column by 
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Mrs. McCormick seem to be extraordi¬ 
narily apt. 

Mr. President^ I submit that the Con¬ 
gress must Join with the Admixiistration 
in giving much more attention to the 
imponderables of foreign policy which, 
when disregarded, as the Times points 
out, have often led even the strongest 
military nations to disaster. We must 
now build firmly on that structure of 
policy Senator Vandenberg helped to 
build, I well remember, Mr. President, 
his guidance to me during my days as 
Assistant Secretary of State, when again 
and again I would slip into his omce for 
advice. He never failed to live up in 
private to the great reputation for can¬ 
dor and courage which he had achieved 
publicly throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

IFrom the New York Times of April 21, 1961] 
Heard Round the World 

General MacArthur’s speech before Con¬ 
gress has reverberated around the world, as 
was to be expected. Also, as was again to be 
expected, the world's attention is focused at 
the moment far more on the differences be¬ 
tween MacArthur and the Administration, 
and especially on the possible consequences 
of the new controversy now dividing the 
strongest power of the free world, than on 
the more substantial areas of agreement. 
Yet. as in the case of the equally important 
debate on the issue of sending troops to 
Europe, the agreement on fundamentals is 
bound to prevail over the differences. There 
may be some adjustments on subordinate 
points, but in the end the sound sense of the 
American people wiU reassert itself, and this 
Nation will do whatever is necessary and 
possible to resist aggression, while striving 
to preserve the larger framework of world 
peace. 

The areas of agreement have been ob¬ 
scured because the more dramatic passages 
of General MacArthur's speech dealt with 
the points of difference. But these areas of 
agreement are wide enough to assure con¬ 
tinued action along lines that have been 
laid down. This means, ffrst of all, continua¬ 
tion of the global struggle against Com¬ 
munist imperialism on both the Asiatic and 
the European fronts, and, for that matter, 
at all points of Communist aggression. It 
means rejection of any kind of appeasement, 
and a rapid build-up of our own and our Al¬ 
lies’ military strength. 

Beyond that, General MacArthur sees eye 
to eye with the Administration on other 
points. There are no differences between 
the two on the important question of Japan 
or on the proposed Japanese peace treaty. 
Both agree that the colonial era Is being 
replaced in Asia by a resurgence of Asiatic 
nationalism which requires complete re¬ 
orientation of Western policy, and one por¬ 
tion of MacArthur’s speech can be quoted 
verbatim In support of President Truman’s 
Point Pour program. Even some of General 
MacArthur’s speclflo recommendations are 
not so far out of line with Administration 
policy that they may not be adopted If cir¬ 
cumstances warrant or conditions change. 
An economic blockade against China is al¬ 
ready being considered by the Sanctions 
Committee of the United Nations. Formosa 
has not only never been promised to Com¬ 
munist China but the United States Is al¬ 
ready shipping military supplies to Chlang 
Kai-shek. Even bombing of Manchuria can¬ 
not be excluded if the enemy should resort 
to massive air attacks. 

There are. however, two points on which 
the differences are substantial, and from 
these differences the whole controversy de¬ 
rives. One point is that General MacAr-thur 


apparently aeefl not only the Korean war but 
the whole struggle agalnat Oommunlet Im¬ 
perialism as an almost exclusively Ameri¬ 
can affair, with Uttle regard to the part 
which the United Nations, the North At¬ 
lantic alliance and all the other free na¬ 
tions of the world must play In it. That 
assumption, which Ironically enough runs 
parallel with the Communist propaganda 
line, prompts him virtually to Ignore the 
United Nations, whose first military com¬ 
mander he was, as well as the Individual free 
nations and any views they may hold . 

The second point of difference is that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur puts military necessity and 
quick victory above all other considerations 
and seems willing to run great risks in their 
name. That is a military point of view, ap¬ 
propriate for a commander bent upon 
achieving the objective set for him by the 
quickest route. But it cannot dominate the 
decisions of statesmen who must also take 
Into account the political and moral Im¬ 
ponderables on which, in the long rim, final 
victory depends. 

Disregard of such imponderables bas often 
led to disaster for even the strongest mili¬ 
tary nations, and this consideration applies 
with special force to the Korean conflict, 
which is still dividing the United Nations 
and the extension of which could lead to 
consequences that might precipitate another 
new war requiring new strategic and po¬ 
litical decisions, as did the Chinese inter¬ 
vention. It is for this reason that, some¬ 
times In the face of even military advisabili¬ 
ty, the American Government is moving 
slowly In order to preserve as much unity 
as is possible within the United Nations and 
to avert an American isolation which is the 
first aim of Soviet policy and which is de¬ 
signed to make us fight a future war alone. 

[From the New York ’Hmes of AprU 21. 1951] 
A»ioao 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

Arrival and Departure at a Historic 
Crossroads 

Among the saddest aspects of the stirring 
drama of the past few days is that the home¬ 
coming of General MacArthur overshadowed 
the passing of Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 
By custom the Senate adjourns when a 
Member dies, but on Thursday it had to meet 
with the House of Representatives to listen 
and pay honor to the eye-filling and ear¬ 
filling hero of the Pacific. Following the 
joint meeting, his colleagues paid brief 
tribute to a hero in another field, but their 
words were all but lost in the reverberating 
echoes of the oration they had Just heard. 
Hence, even in his death the great Senator 
from Michigan, leader and victor In one of 
the most crucial political battles ever fought 
In the United States, was deprived by a 
strange coincidence of the full homage he 
deserved from his country and the world. In 
the tumult and the shouting acclaiming the 
warrior’s return the departure of the states¬ 
man seemed a muted and lonely ending. It 
was the statesman who faded away and the 
old soldier who strode into the limelight and 
assumed a new role. 

In a way. however, the simultaneous com¬ 
ing and going of MacArthur and Vanden¬ 
berg fitted into the historic drama In which 
both played decisive parts. BlacArthur’s Is 
not played out; he has captured the center 
of the stage by sheer power of personality 
and histrionic art. Instead of diminishing 
the legend, the real figure enhances It. 

NO APPEAL FOR UNITY 

The first speaker before the assembly who 
could be both seen and heard by a national 
audience, the General did not use that 
grandstand to make the irresistible appeal 
for unity that some of us hoped for. He did 
not carry on where Senator Vandenberg left 
off. Although he declared that the issues 
were "beyond the realm of partisan consider¬ 


ation," and Although his speech out across 
the Ideas of hemispheric defense Isolation¬ 
ists on the Republican side as well as the 
political realities on which the Administra¬ 
tion bases Its course, It is hound to deepen 
and sharpen division not only on military 
versus political strategy, but on strictly party 
lines. * 

Senator Vandenberg’s aim was to unite 
the country behind a nonpartisan foreign 
policy. He was so manifestly the prime 
mover in gaining support for the measures 
like the Triiman doctrine, the European Re¬ 
covery Program, the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Pan-American treaty that some of the Presi¬ 
dent’s advisers, Including General Marshall, 
suggested at one time that he be named 
Secretory of State in recognition of his In¬ 
valuable services as chief architect of an all- 
American foreign policy. 

No doubt General MacArthur also pas¬ 
sionately desires an all-American policy, but 
on his own terms, which be believes basic 
to our security. Senator Vandenberg was 
BO convinced that unity was the paramount 
consideration that he was willing to com¬ 
promise on methods and details In order 
to achieve it. More important, he was able 
to convince the majority in his party that 
a united front at home with the prime essen¬ 
tial of American Influence abroad. The con¬ 
fusion and schisms in the Republic ranks 
since he became Inactive give the measure 
of his leadership—and the void his passing 
leaves In the council of the Senate. His 
loss at this Juncture is as tragic as the break 
with the Supreme Commander In the Pacific. 

VANDENBERC'S LAST PLEA 

Yet the structure of policy Vandenberg 
helped to build remains; it will not fall. He 
Is said to have left a letter which will un¬ 
doubtedly be a last plea for a closing of the 
ranks in the face of growing danger. Nor Is 
It by any means certain that the great, If 
unfinished, work he accomplished will not 
be furthered rather than halted by Mac¬ 
Arthur. Just by stressing the global nature 
of the war and the necessity of creating 
strength enough to fight It on both fronts, 
the general must shock many of his fol¬ 
lowers—those who clamor for priority for 
the Aslan front, or those who favor a war 
BO much more limited than the Administra¬ 
tion that they don’t want us to fight any¬ 
where but at home. 

The President must be a little shocked, 
too, to hear the deposed commander come 
out strongly for Mr. Truman’s pet project. 
One of the most Impressive passages in an 
Impressive speech was the Insistence of the 
revolutionary character of the changes In the 
Orient. In an adroit thrust at his critics In 
Europe. MacArthur emphasized that "the 
peoples of Asia found their opportunity In 
the war Just past to throw off the shackles of 
colonialism and now see the dawn of new 
opportunity, and heretofore unfelt dignity, 
and the self-respect of political freedom.” 
The things they strive for he said—food, 
clothing, shelter, "the realization of the na¬ 
tionalist urge for political freedom * • • 

form a backdrop to contemporary planning 
which must be thoughtfully considered if we 
are to avoid the pitfalls of unrenllsm." 

What Is this but support for Point Pour? 
General MacArthur drew cheers for his ad¬ 
vocacy of economic help for Asia, more cheers 
than the President’s program had yet evoked 
from Congress. But the new crusader for 
Point Four must be a bit embarrassing for Its 
sponsor Just the same. Many commentators 
have pointed out that MacArthur’s entry 
Into the great debate actually narrows and 
slmpllflles the Issues. At least It reveals 
that they are not fixed or static. The com¬ 
ing and going of two great figures, at the 
■ame time reminds us that both are char¬ 
acters In a moving drama in which events 
are constantly catching up with and modi¬ 
fying the opinions of men and the policies 
of governmonts. 
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General MacArthur’s Address at the Joint 
Meeting of Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thoughtful 
column by Lowell Mellett which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on April 21, last. The article is entitled 
“Question Must Be Answered.” 

Lowell Mellett is one of the most 
thoughtful columnists in Washington. 
He brings to journalism a rich, indeed a 
unique, background as one of the great 
public servants of our time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Question Must Be Answered—Specific In¬ 
formation From Generai. MacArthur Be¬ 
comes More Important Than Speeches and 

Receptions 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

This one Is not a very easy one to write. 
That’s hecetiae It has to be written with 
the cheers for MacArthur still ringing in the 
air. It’s no fun to be n wet blanket at a 
party. With this weary old town enjoying 
such an emotional upheaval as it hasn’t had 
in many years, who wants to bo the one to 
say, ’’Hoy, stop, look, and listen or stop and 
think about what you’ve looked at and lis¬ 
tened to”? Why not leave it alone? 

Here's wiiy. Like everybody else with a 
television set I watched General MacArthur 
make his speech to Congress and heard every¬ 
thing he said. Like mo.‘:t everybody else I 
was carried away at times by the man’s elo¬ 
quence Nothing like It, in my experience, 
since the early days of William Jennings 
Bryan. It had everything. Home and 
mother, our brave boys, hatred of war, love 
of peace, old soldiers never die, and God bless 
America. 

Far as I know the general believed every 
word he spoke and I’m sure he made an awful 
lot of other people believe. But what was 
the occasion for his speech and what was 
the basic issue he dlKcus.sed? It was whether 
the President had dealt justly with him in 
relieving him of his command in the Pacific 
on the ground of insubordination; that, and 
wdiether he or the President had the truer 
concept of what our national policy should 
be. 

As he outlined his own concept, one com¬ 
pletely contrary to that of the President, 
he scarcely endeavored to defend himself 
agaln.st the charge of insubordination. He 
offered Instead a countercharge. This was, 
in effect, that certain civilians had been 
permitted to overrule the Nation’s best mili¬ 
tary brains In a military matter. He said— 
or, rather, he seemed to say—that he had 
voiced the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when he urged the bombing of Red Chinese 
supply bases in Manchuria and support for 
the return of Chlang Kai-shek’s troops to 
the mainland. It wasn’t surprising there¬ 
fore that Republican Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives leaped to their feet to give him 
the biggest cheer of the day. But It made 
you wonder. Had Generals Bradley, Collins, 
a» d Vandenherg and Admiral Sherman been 
telling MacArthur one thing, while allowing 


the President to tell the people something 
else. 

So, as soon as It was available In cold print, 
you read the text of the speech to see ex¬ 
actly what General MacArthur had said. He 
had said that for entertaining the.se views 
he had been severely criticized, despite my 
understanding that Irom a military view¬ 
point the above views have been fully shared 
by practically every military leader concerned 
with the Korean campaign, including our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Which, it la fairly clear, does not mean 
what at first it seemed to mean. All it 
means la that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
readily agree that, all things being equal 
or if there were no other considerations In¬ 
volved. it would be good military tactics to 
do the things he auggested. It doesn’t mean 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that there 
are no other considerations Involved, con¬ 
siderations which the President and the Na¬ 
tion must take Into account. 

Nevertheless, General MacArthur in his 
carefully, not to say deceptively, phrased 
statement, has raised a question that should 
not be allowed to remain a question. The 
testimony of General Bradley and his col¬ 
leagues is now demanded and with it any 
specific information that General MacArthur 
may have. This has become vastly more im¬ 
portant than the speeches and receptions 
now being scheduled in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and other cities. 


Suppression of La Prensa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr, O’CONOR. Mr. President, reali¬ 
zation of the vast implications of the 
suppression by the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment of its world-known daily. La 
Prensa, fortunately is widespread among 
the people of our country. The hemi¬ 
sphere-wide support accorded the day 
of mourning recently staged at the sug¬ 
gestion of the National Press Club is 
evidence of this. 

The April issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, official organ of the American 
Federation of Labor, contains an edi¬ 
torial entitled “La Prensa,” authorized 
by President William Green, a great 
American, which presents in scholarly 
and convincing fashion the dangers in¬ 
herent in repression of objective and 
fearless presentation of national and 
world events. 

Indignation at such dictatorial action 
is completely in line with the progres¬ 
sive attitude of America’s great labor 
organization, and the capable presenta¬ 
tion of the matter in the editorial makes 
a valuable contribution to the discus¬ 
sions on this vital matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial from the American Federationist 
be reprinted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

La Prensa 

No art of Dictator Peron has met with 
more unreserved coudemiiutioii than his at¬ 


tack on La Pren.sn, the world-famous Inde¬ 
pendent newboaper ol Argentina. This p.a- 
per had standing throughout co.smopolitan 
circles and was widely read by Spanish- 
speaking groups. I,a Prensa, which followed 
the standards and practices of the tree press, 
continued to publish and comment edito¬ 
rially on developments and trends even alter 
Juan Peron soiled control of the government 
and began iiullitying his country’s constitu¬ 
tion. While the paper w'as not popular with 
the dictatorship, it was not until Peron was 
harassed by ecfinomlc difficulties that he 
took stops to Biiencc tliis faithful recorder 
of developments and their Implications. 

He selected ns his tool the captive news 
vendors’ union, an affiliate of tlie govern¬ 
ment-controlled national labor federation. 
The sellers of new.spapers and magazines 
submitted a series of excessive demands, 
concluding with a demand for 20 percent of 
the paper’s gross Income Irom classlhed ad- 
vertLsements. These demands were served 
only on La Prensa, although Peron’s con¬ 
trolled union also services other iiev/spapers. 
A picket line, aided by the police, prevented 
delivery and shipment of copies of La Pren- 
sn coming off the press. Publication had 
to be suspended. 

The employees of the new'spapor tried to 
confer with Minister of Labor to make plain 
that they had no grievance against manage¬ 
ment. They were dispersed by Peron’s po¬ 
lice. 

The shameful action against La Prensa 
followed Peron’s successful breaking of a 
nation-wide strike of railway workers. The 
dictator moved quickly to arrest the strike 
leaders, charging them with association 
with members of parties hostile to Peron 
and therefore suspected of fomenting the 
strike for political purposes. The govern¬ 
ment then promulgated an executive order 
to mobilize all railways lor civilian service 
of national defense under the army. These 
workers ceased to be free. 

These happenings demonstrate the inevi¬ 
table development of dictatorships. They 
start by abandoning government by law. 
Then they undermine the integrity of the 
courts and educational Institutions. They 
replace free enterprise by government control 
and undertakings. They replace free unions 
by government-controlled puppet organlza- 
tlon.s and lay violent hands on capital and 
other private property. To get away with 
these high-handed deeds the dictator must 
control the press and other Information 
media. 

The right to voluntary association is es¬ 
sentia' to freedom in living and participat¬ 
ing In a free national life. Voluntary organi¬ 
zations are possible only when law and prop¬ 
erty are respected. Too often the first steps 
toward the curbing of freedom are taken in 
a national emergency and with the best In¬ 
tentions. Once started down the road to 
dictatorship, steps are hard to retrace. 

That is the reason the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor attacks at once plana and pro¬ 
posals leading to compulsory work. Eternal 
vigilance is th-* price of freedom, which must 
be mniniained by each successive genera¬ 
tion. 

The Organization of American States has 
been meeting In Washington to consider 
western hemisphere security against Com¬ 
munist uggre.ssion. A vital key to national 
security is a free press. We who love liberty 
cannot watch the murder of a great newspa¬ 
per without vigorous protest. While Dic¬ 
tator Peron was taking the flnnl step to 
strangle La Presna, he warned the remaining 
great independent paper that its editorial 
freedom will also be ended. A press emas¬ 
culated and controlled by an Irresponsible 
dictator In what used to be the most pro¬ 
gressive country in I.atln America is an at¬ 
tack upon the secMity of all, under present 
conditions. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECTICUT 

.IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a remark¬ 
able editorial entitled “MacArthurism: 
What It Is,’* which appeared in the 
Washington Post last Friday. 

Here we have an objective and, in¬ 
deed, a scholarly analysis by one of 
America’s great newspapers, a newspaper 
most intimately in touch with national 
policy, of the emotionally moving and 
eloquent address last Thursday by that 
great soldier. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Tiiere being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArthurism: What It Is 

There WiiS a classic and gladiator quality In 
General MacArthur’s valedictory to America. 
It was a noble Human who took hla leave 
before an intent and watching people. The 
farewell, even If it had been limited to a 
ceremonial address, w'ould have been charged 
with drama. But It was much more than 
that. General MacArthur, against the back¬ 
ground of one of the great dismissals of his¬ 
tory, made a spectacular attack upon his 
Government's strategy. No case could have 
been stated with more power and with more 
passion. It was an electric performance 
which had an entire Nation, if not an entire 
world, spellbound. 

Now the real debate Is on—the debate upon 
the edges of which this country has been hov¬ 
ering for a twelve-month past. Some of the 
facts are still missing. Outstanding among 
them Is the past as well as present position 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Mac¬ 
Arthur charged them with a belief at one 
time in the MacArthur strategy. To what 
extent is bo right? The President must not 
let Secretary Marshall delay a single instant 
In putting the record straight. For a long 
time there has been more than a suspicion 
In the public mind that the Administra¬ 
tion has got out of the habit of coming clean 
with the American people. It has seemed to 
forget that its authority springs from the 
confidence as well os the strength of its con¬ 
stituents. When the facts are In. when the 
arguments are heard, we have faith that the 
proper course will be made clear, and that a 
new unity will be created for following It. 

What we plead for In the process Is the 
eschewal of emotion. Wisdom is the product 
neither of hysteria nor of heat. If, as 
General MacArthur says (and, in the main, 
rightly), the Soviet’s moves are the response 
of cold calculation, a free society cannot af¬ 
ford to govern Itself differently. It must be 
sober in decision. To go off half-cocked Is 
to court ruin and disaster. Action must be 
rigidly realistic when that action may In¬ 
fluence the American destiny for a thousand 
years. 

That Is why MacArthur’s text must be 
scrutinized with the head and not with 
either knees or heart. 'The first point of 
notice Is that not only did he not mention 
any of the fighting Allies in Korea, he did 
not once refer to the United Nations. He 
did not refer to the United Nations because 
he knew full well that the line of policy he 
advocated will not commend itself to any 
of our covenanted allies. On the contrary. 


his counsel will repel them. This would not. 
of course, faze the general. The man who 
used to emit such glowing words about the 
organization of nations for peace Is quite 
prepared to go it alone. He is a crusader if 
not a fanatic. But the rest of us must think 
of consequences. What cjre they? If West¬ 
ern Europe would not agree with us, then 
they would go neutral, and 270.000.000 peo¬ 
ple and 70.000,000 tons of steel would be lost 
to our armory. 

Not only that. It was difficult to figure out 
whether the general wanted to take up arms 
against communism or whether he dlstln- 
guished between Red China or Bed Russia. 
If he had In mind a jihad, or holy war, 
against a social and political concept, then 
he should reread his Lincoln. It was not 
against slavery that Lincoln, idealistic 
though he was. took up arms, but against a 
break in the Union. A imion is aborning 
today among all men who cherish liberty. 
Would Lincoln, as a practical matter, Junk 
this nucleaur community in order to go off 
at a tangent and try to bayonet an Idea? We 
do not think so. 

Aside from the loss of Western Europe 
moreover, this country would lose the back¬ 
bone of Asia by following MacArthur. The 
general Is right when he casts out the fool¬ 
ish notion of £ome of his own supporters that 
the people of oven Communist-run Asia are 
ideologically Communist. Aslans still ask 
each other by way of greeting, "Have you 
eaten?’’ The belly and not the mind is the 
chief worrier in Asia. Yet, withal, they 
want to run their own affairs, and, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur testified, they are seized with 
a new and intoxicating nationalism. That 
means they don’t want to be "saved*’ by 
America, or by anybody else. To them, over¬ 
whelmingly, that would be exchanging one 
Imperialism for another. 

For proof of this let those who are bemused 
by MacArthurism go back to our history. 
One example will suffice. Toward the end 
of the First World War the UnlUd States de¬ 
cided to intervene in Siberia. The force was 
under the command of General Vv^aUam S. 
Graves, It was an Idealistic assignment— 
to got the Czechs, who had been interned 
In Russia, out of the Siberian ports. But the 
orders to General Graves gradually changed, 
and the United States became party to Brit¬ 
ish Interventionism "to save Russia Irom 
bolshevism." ’Dils policy General Graves 
thought wrong and unwise, but, being a 
good soldier, he obeyed orders, and never 
thought of writing to the Joe Martin of 
his time. However, on his retirement he 
made known hie dissent In a book America’s 
Siberian Intervention. He described how 
he was the agent for delivering arms and 
food to one of the Russian Chlang Kai-sheks, 
Admiral Koltchak. General Graves writes: 

"No government can add to Its strength 
from Its people while being held In power 
by foreign bayonets. Koltchak realized this, 
as I heard him tell Mr. Morris (United States 
Ambassador to Japan) that he did not want 
foreigners to fight for him, as the Russian 
character was such that the Russians would 
desert him If he received active military sup¬ 
port from foreigners. This Is not a charac¬ 
teristic of Russians alone. It is the charac¬ 
teristic of all nationals. The United States 
gained by this act (dcliverylng food and mu¬ 
nitions to Koltchak) the resentment of more 
than ninety percent of people in Siberia. Our 
intervention resulted in placing the mass of 
Russians even more solidly behind the So¬ 
viets. This Is shown by the promptness with 
which the Siberian people accepted the Mos¬ 
cow government after the departure of the 
Allies." 

What applies to Russians applies to all 
nationals. 

Ah, says General MacArthur, but the Chi¬ 
nese are different. How much General Mac¬ 
Arthur knows about China and the Chinese 
is shown by the way ho let down the Presi¬ 
dent at Wake Island by assuring him that 


the Chinese would not intervene In North 
Korea, and particularly by his account of 
Chinese history. The Chinese, were "non- 
homogeneous," he says, meaning without 
political unity, till the turn of the century, 
when they became consolidated first by 
Chang Tso-lln, then by Chlang Kai-shek, 
and then by Communists. Instead of Chang 
Tso-lln, who was the independent chlcitaln 
of Manchuria In the twenties, General Mac¬ 
Arthur meant Sun Yat-sen, father of the 
nationalist revolution which turned China 
Into a republic In 1911. 

But let that pass. General MacArthur, 
thinking of the Chinese in these pathologi¬ 
cally nationalistic times as different from 
the Russians that General Graves encoun¬ 
tered, says that all we have to do is blockade 
the Chinese coast, help Chlang Kai-shek land 
on the coastline, and give him "logistical 
support." Blockade, no matter how you 
slice it, means war. So, as we found In the 
’twenties, does economic sanctions. Collec¬ 
tive reprisals against China are now under 
consideration at Lake Success. But the Is¬ 
sue is highly delicate. An all-in blockade 
from Vladivostok to Singapore—a tidy dis¬ 
tance, if you look at the map—would mean 
a denial of raw materials to Western Europe 
and would put Japan solely on American 
charity. And what does "logistical support" 
mean? It means Miat not only would we 
have to lerry a discarded politician, Chlang 
Kai-shek, across, we would have to make sure 
he would win. How could It be otherwise? 
All our stakes would be on Chl.ang Kai-shek. 
Chlang knows that. Having run away frcim 
the Communists every time ho caiiie any¬ 
where near them, he would never dream 
of trying to reconquer China without the 
United States In Iront of him, back of him, 
and all around him. General MacArthur 
can’t make a warrior out ol Chlang Kai-shek 
by thinking so. 

No, the course that General MacArthur 
recommends is a course of all-out Interven¬ 
tion, step by inexorable step. It Is war. It 
Is war against the wrong foe on the wrong 
battlefield, fought without allies, with our 
real enemy husbanding Its men and resources 
while we ore wallowing In the Chinese bug. 
The Japanese could tell General MacArthur 
something about the size and the depth of 
the morass Into which he would commit 
America. And Chlang Kai-shek would be 
the tiger on the American back. 

There is a remaining item in the American 
strategy that General MacArthur advised. It 
is to end the Korean "sanctuary” In Man¬ 
churia by bombing it. General MacArthur 
omits altogether to mention that we, no less 
than the Chinese and North Koreans, have 
a sanctuary. It Is located In air-free South 
Korea and Japan. Whether tills sanctuary 
would remain Intact after we start to bomb 
Manchuria—none can tell. General Mac¬ 
Arthur thinks 80 . The Soviet, he says, "will 
not necessarily mesh Its action with our 
moves." Perhaps not, though after Wake 
Island, there will be some hesitation in 
accepting General MacArthur’s Judgment on 
that vital score. He Is no better judge of 
the Russians than of the Chinese. Author¬ 
ities like George F. Kennan tell us that the 
Russians are sensitive as no other people are 
about their frontiers. But, as we say, Mac¬ 
Arthur may be right. Our own reaction to 
his view of Russian policy is that It Is a good 
one for us to follow. Let us not mesh our 
actions with their moves. Let us not fight 
the foe that Russia picks for us and com¬ 
mit our force on the battlefield she selects. 
Let us keep the initiative, and be sovereign 
over our own strategy. 

Our country is at the height of Its power 
and glory. No great power In history has 
been tolerated which falls to act in concert 
with the general Interests of mankind as 
mankind conceives these Interests. That wrs 
the guiding rule of Pax Brltannlca. It must 
be the guiding rule of the American power. 
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or it will perish. Our actions, In other words, 
are in the realm of politics as well as In the 
realm of military power. It was a simple 
recipe that MacArthur spelled out. too sim¬ 
ple. and so simple we would have to do It 
alone. That the general Is a false prophet 
Is apparent In every line of whet he said, 
even in his essay on the strategy of the 
Pacific. This newspaper pleaded t’lat For¬ 
mosa he taken over back In 1940; nevertheless 
It feels that It Is nonsense to assert that the 
whole Pacific and the Americas would be lost 
by the breach of the Pacific moat through 
defection of Formosa. After all the aggres¬ 
sive Japanese once had It, and that did not 
finish America. General MacArthur started 
hls address as a statesman and ended it as 
a drill sergeant. 


Liceniing of Radio Broadcast Stations 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARVLANr. 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by the Allied States As.sociation of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Exhibitors. 

Motion Picture Tlieater Owners of 
Maryland. Inc., a member of the Allied 
States Association, through Mr, Lauritz 
Carman, president, advises that its board 
of directors feels that the industry has 
suffered greatly from recent develop¬ 
ments in the entertainment field, and 
that they will be further adversely af¬ 
fected as a result of the action by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which is discussed in the association’s 
statement. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Federal Communications Commission Wields 
Blackjack 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has Just Issued a declaration of policy, called 
a report, which sets a new record for usurpa¬ 
tion of nuihurity.’ 

By this report the Commission— 

1 . Imposes a condition on the right of mo¬ 
tion picture companies to qualify for broad¬ 
casting licenses based on information coming 
to it from an unidentified source and without 
specific findings based upon evidence ad¬ 
duced in support of or opposition to any 
application for a license. 

2. Asserts the authority to regulate the mo¬ 
tion picture Industry and the use It shall 
make of Its properties although no such au¬ 
thority has been conferred on it by Congress. 

3. Would compel the motion picture com¬ 
panies to make available to television broad¬ 
casters their finest films and talent as a 
condition to the right to qualify for broad¬ 
casting licenses. 

The report was Issued as a result of a hear¬ 
ing held a year ago looking to the estab¬ 
lishment of a uniform policy to be followed 
In the licensing of radio broadcast stations 
to applicants accused or convicted of violat¬ 
ing a law of the United States. 

' Docket No. 9572, March 29, 1951. 


Tlie points set down for hearing, as enu¬ 
merated in the report, did not even hint 
that the Commission wished to be enlight¬ 
ened as to Its authority to advise prospective 
applicants for licenses or renewals as to the 
use which they should make of properties 
which are not subject to the Commission's 
regulatory powers. In order to qualify for such 
licenses or renewals. 

Specifically, there was not the slightest 
intimation that the Commission had in mind 
the possibility of a ruling or even an expres¬ 
sion of opinion to the effect that the motion 
picture companies. In order to be eligible for 
licenses or renewals, must first make their 
choicest films and contract artists available 
for exhibition on television. 

While we have not examined all the briefs 
and arguments offered at the hearing in April 
3950, we do not believe that any such star¬ 
tling proposal entered Into the discussion. 
So revolutionary and dra.‘>tlc a proposal would 
have attracted wide attention and most cer¬ 
tainly would have come to our notice. 

Sometime between the close of the hearing 
and the issuance of the report the Commis¬ 
sion either evolved the Idea, or it was planted 
with it, that it could force the motion picture 
companies to supply their best available films 
and talents to this rival entertainment 
medium in order to qualify for licenses. 

The report recites blandly that “It has 
come to the Commission’s attention that 
many motion picture companies refuse to 
make copies of their films at'ailable for u.se 
by televLsion companies.” It then goes on to 
say that “the success of televl.slon will de¬ 
pend to a large measure on the ability of tele¬ 
vision stations to acquire the best available 
films and to use the best available talent 
and stories in their programs.” 

It w(*uld be Intere.stlng. and it mtay become 
necessary to ferret out the source of this in¬ 
formation that “has come to the Commis¬ 
sion’s attention.” We are confident that it 
was not openly supplied by the participants 
in this quasi-jucliclal inquiry. The motion 
picture companies represented at the hear¬ 
ing apparently had no warning that such a 
catastrophic ruling was in contemplation. 
And the thousands of independent theater 
owners, who are the concern of this nssocia- 
tlon, had no reason to suspect that their in¬ 
terests were involved, much less in jeopardy. 

W'ILL THE COMMISSION NOW REGULATE THE 
MOVIES'* 

It doe.sn’t seem possible that, the Commis¬ 
sion Itself could have realised the full Impll- 
cntlons of Its action. 

In order to make good on these "primary 
principles” which arc to guide it “In making 
a case-to-case determination of these appli¬ 
cations," the Commission must exercise strict 
control over the motion picture companies, 
even to the extent of fixing prices for their 
products. 

Let us consider what could and doubtless 
will happen if the Commis.sion persists In the 
policy of requiring the motion picture com¬ 
panies to place their "best available films” 
at the disposal of its competitor in the en¬ 
tertainment field. A film company desiring 
a license asserts in its application that It has 
conformed to the Commission’s requirement. 
A TV station objects and complains that the 
applicant has not made Its best films avail¬ 
able. Is the Commission going to set Itself 
up as an expert to pass on the quality of 
motion pictures? 

But that Is child’s play compared to the 
difficulties that will arise when a TV station 
complains—and this will happen—that the 
applicant has sought to evade the Commis¬ 
sion's policy by charging film rentals too 
high for it to pay. The Commission has pro¬ 
ceeded in happy ignorance of the cost of 
producing the best pictures and the methods 
used In pricing them, or else it has made the 


cold-blooded determination to subsidize TV 
at the expense of the motion picture industry 
and thus confiscate the latter’s property 
without Just compensation. 

We are forced to thUs conclusion because 
we do not believe it could have been con¬ 
templated by the Commission or the person 
or persons who persuaded it to adopt this 
policy, that TV would pay film rentals ap¬ 
proximating those derived from the theaters. 

Admission to a first-run or key neighbor¬ 
hood theater usually la 50 cents or more. 
Those theaters pay film rentals ranging from 
25 to 40 percent of the gross receipts. If the 
film companies must make their bejit pic¬ 
tures available to television, they will bo 
entitled to and should demand the same 
rentals, based on the same factors, that are 
charged the theaters. But when they de¬ 
mand that the TV people pay from 321 2 to 20 
cents for each claimed spectator—and we 
mean the claims they make in seeking spon¬ 
sors—they will run snivelling to the Com¬ 
mission and claim that the movie companies 
are flouting the Commission’s policy. 

Then the Commission will either have to 
back down on Its policy or start fixing the 
price of film. 

COMMISSION WOULD DESTROY GOVERNMENT'S 
REVENUE 

The country Is engaged in a mighty pre¬ 
paredness campaign, the object of which is 
to insure peace. The Congress Is confronted 
with the tusk of imposing additional taxes 
to sustain the effort. 

Although the motion-picture business is 
currently in a serious slump, due In some 
measure t > the free entertainment afforded 
by television, the United State.s Government 
still collects a 20-percent tax on every paid 
admission to a motion-picture theater. 

These admission taxes collected from 
movie patrons amoint to about $300,000,000 
a year. 

Yet the Federal Communication Commis¬ 
sion by Its declared policy ol building up 
television at the expense of the movie.*? would 
Jeop.ardlze, certainly greatly reduce and 
possibly destroy this valuable source of 
revenue. 

This grave consequence, evidently not real¬ 
ized or taken into account by the Commis¬ 
sion, illur rates the danger of adopting 
policies affecting Indu.strles which are not 
subject to the Commission's Jurisdiction 
wltliout a full, complete, and open inve.stl- 
gatinn In the course of which information 
on all angles of the subject is obtained from 
those most affected and best equipped to 
furnish It. 

Unless the Commission recedes from Its 
position, this phase ol the matter should 
receive the attention of Congress while the 
tax bill is under consideration. 

AND IT MAY STH.L BE ALL FOR NAUGHT 

The gratuitous nature of the Commls- 
Blon's dictum, and the fact that compliance 
therewith still will not guarantee any film 
company a broadcasting license, is one of 
the most serious aspects of its action. 

The greater part of the report deals with 
the points which were set down for hearing. 
That part of the report was within the Com¬ 
mission’s authority and we have no special 
fault to find with the conclusions reached. 
It is true, as the Commission says, that “the 
major motion-picture companies * • • 

liave violated the antitrust laws over a period 
of years In the motion-picture field." We 
think it follows, as the Commission con¬ 
cludes, that such violations are “a matter 
that the Commission must consider carefully 
In determining the qualifications of these 
companies to operate in the public Interest.” 

That is an Issue between the film com¬ 
panies and the Commission in which the In¬ 
dependent exhibitors have no direct Interest. 
It is a question which will have to be resolved 
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on a coae-to-case basis when and If those 
companies apply for licenses. 

The only phase of the report that affects 
the theater owners—and It threatens their 
very existence—is the next to last paragraph 
therein which says that the motion-picture 
companies must make their best films, per¬ 
formers and stories available to television in 
order to be eligible for a license. 

Because it is alien to the questions set 
down for hearing and does not even deal with 
adjudged violations of law, it seems to have 
been added as an irrelevant afterthought. 
The Commission is careful to say, *'We ex¬ 
press no opinion at this time as to whether 
such practices (not supplying films, etc., to 
TV) are or are not in violation of the anti¬ 
trust laws,” So far as we are aware, no law 
provides and no court has ever held that it is 
a violation of law for a private corporation, 
acting alone and not in concert with others 
to choose its own customers. And yet the 
whole purpose of the proceeding was to de¬ 
termine the weight to be given law violations 
In the granting of licenses. 

To reduce the Commission’s position to 
complete absurdity, let us suppose that a 
motion-picture company has attempted in 
good faith to comply with the Commission’s 
policy; has made its best films available to 
TV and thus destroyed their value for ex¬ 
hibition in the theaters. It has destroyed 
one vast market In hopes of gaining another. 
And then the Commission, applying the 
principles discussed in the first six and a 
half pages of its report, decides that It can¬ 
not grant a license to that film company be¬ 
cause of its antecedent violations in the 
motion-picture field. 

MOWING DOWN THE INNOCENT BYSTANDEES 

The report gives the impression that the 
Commission moved by some undisclosed im¬ 
pulse burled a rock at the film companies; 
but it struck the exhibitors. 

It might at least have given consideration 
to the extent of the havoc which its policies. 
If carried out, will wreak among the motion- 
picture exhibitors. 

When a picture is shown on television its 
box-office value In the area in which it is 
shown is destroyed. About 17,000 theaters 
are dependent upon an adequate supply of 
box-office attractions. Of the $2,700,000,000 
Invested in the entire industry, only $160,- 
000.000 is invested in production and dis¬ 
tribution. All of the remainder—94 per¬ 
cent—Is invested in theaters. 

*rho 1940 census shows that 177,420 persons 
were employed in the motion-picture Indus¬ 
try. Of these, 33,687 were engaged in pro¬ 
duction, 11,332 in distribution, and 132,401 
In exhibition. 

Thus the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, of its own motion, has laid down a 
policy which. If carried out, would endanger 
the more than $2,000,000,000 Invested in the¬ 
aters and threaten the livelihood of many. 
The rule prescribed by Congress for the 
granting of licenses is that *‘the public con¬ 
venience, Interest, or necessity will be 
served.” Certainly Congress never contem¬ 
plated that the public interest could be 
served by tearing down an established indus¬ 
try in order to help a rival industry which, 
once the novelty has worn off, may not retain 
public favor. 

Despite all the hullabaloo, television’s fu¬ 
ture is still clouded with uncertainty. Its 
forward surge has slowed down to a walk. 
Those who glibly predict that television will 
supplant the movies should read the feature 
story in the Wall Street Journal for March 
26,1961, entitled “Teetering TV.” The Com¬ 
munications Commission may wake up some 
day and find it has backed the wrong horse. 
In the meantime, grave damage may result 
from its present policies. They call for stern 
resistance by the motion-picture industry, 
the theaters as well as the producers. 


CoadUioM Behhd the Iron CnrUdn 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMI1H 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Mr. Adin Ladd, of the merchant marine, 
has written a most interesting letter to 
his grandmother who resides in my home 
town of Skowhegan, Maine. His letter 
deals with what he saw behind the iron 
curtain and how what he saw gave him 
a deeper appreciation of the freedom 
which we of the United Nations still 
enjoy. 

I commend the letter to my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

[From the Skowhegan (Maine) Independent- 
Reporter of April 17, 1961) 

Adin Ladd, or Merchant Marine, Writes He 

Is Back in Sweden After Being Behind thb 

Iron Curtain 

Adin Ladd. A. B., merchant mariner, with 
the Moore-McCormack Lines, aboard the 
steamship Mormackfir, lately behind the 
iron curtain has written his grandmother 
an entertaining letter from Stockholm, 
Sweden, under date of April 6. Ho says: 

"There are only two ports left now before 
heading back to the States. So far we have 
been to Goteborg, Oslo, Copenhagen, and 
Gdynia. I am disappointed that we aren’t 
to go to Helsinki after coming so near. 

"If you asked a Pole when it was the last 
time he smiled, I think he would have a 
little difficulty remembering off-hand the 
occasion. My O. S. and I walked from the 
docks across the city and back Just looking 
and listening. The only person with a smile 
on his face was the Innumerable pictures 
of one Joe Stalin that in varying Biases hang 
in nearly every shop window. And at that, 
his big moustached grin is as mirthless as 
the mouth of a cannon. There is almost 
a chill in the air, like the moment between 
seeing the smoke and waiting for the ex¬ 
plosion. People we met on the streets, as 
soon as they recognized us as Americans, 
would avert their eyes, stop talking, and 
walk a little faster. It was almost em¬ 
barrassing to walk down the street and defi¬ 
nitely uncomfortable. I noticed In one 
clothing store Just two suits in the window 
and they were second-hand, very old and 
shabby. The price—$200 and $184 or the 
equivalent in Polish money. There were 
several posters In the windows showing 
American planes bombing Korean women 
and children, and the only film (movie) had 
to do with racial discrimination and Rus¬ 
sian soldiers beating the American Army. 
They are doing an excellent Job of teaching 
the Poles to hate everything American In¬ 
cluding the Americans themselves. Well 
any way, the short time I spent in Poland 
was enough to make me depressed in mind 
for a long time, after we left that sorry 
country. Also. I realize a little better the 
broader meaning, and greater yet, the value 
of the thought ’freedom.’ How can man¬ 
kind have lost the right to smile or look 
at a stranger walking down a street? This 
Is a three-dimensioned society now all right. 


We have not only a right and wrong but 
a left as well. The Communists are right 
in not allowing their slaves to see the rest 
of the world and vice versa; that is—right 
In their own power-hungry way because no 
one would stand for them if they knew what 
the other half was missing. I think a Pole 
would be happy to miss the soldiers and 
sailors vlth their submachine guns and con¬ 
stant checking of papers that goes on day 
after day. 

"It is a relief to be back in Sweden today 
and until iron curtain Is just a phrase in 
history books, I don’t care about going on 
tbe other side of it again. 

"1 didn’t send tbe, Copenhagen address 
In the last letter because I didn’t think 
there would be time enough to receive a 
letter over here. Now it is too late but there 
should be maU in New York when we get 
there.” 


Snppliu for Soidien on the Black Market 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Report Prom Korea—'GI Says 
United States Goods on Black Market.* ’* 
published In the Bloomington Herald- 
Telephone, Bloomington, Ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Report From Korea —GI Says United States 
Goods on Black Market 

A Bloomington Boldier, fighting in Korea, 
asked today in a letter to the editor of the 
Dally Herald-Telephone why American GI’s 
there are forced to turn to the black market 
to buy American goods such as cigarettes, 
candy, beer, and writing paper. 

Pfe Gerard N. Sira, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Sira, of Maxwell Lane. Is with an en¬ 
gineering outfit In Korea. What he has seen 
In the far eastern country he apparently 
doesn’t like. 

He wrote the following letter to the Her¬ 
ald-Telephone: 

“Dear Editor: I am Just one of many hun¬ 
dreds of GI’s over here In Korea that would 
Just like to have a few of his questions 
answered. I’ve never seen the fellowb in this 
outfit with me feeling so low ns they are 
here. Their morale is as low as it could 
possibly get. and that's not good. 

“The first question that I want answered 
Is, What are we here fighting for? It’s plain 
to see that the Korean people don't like us. 
They don’t want us around. As far as we 
know we haven’t any real right to be here.” 

REPORTS BLACK MARKET 

"Where is the stuff that should be on the 
PX shelves going to? I can answer that one 
for you. I’ll even send you pictures to prove 
it if you want. Our cigarettes, candy, beer, 
writing paper, and such stuff is all over the 
streets of Pusan and other Korean cities, in 
little stands that the kids have rigged up, 
and selling for 10 times their values. Ciga¬ 
rettes sell for 26 cents a pack on the black 
market and 10 cents In the PX. The trouble 
Is that they never get on the PX shelf to 
start with. 
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“The paper that I am writing this letter 
on came from a friend of mine In Bloom¬ 
ington. It's a shame when a fellow has to 
write home for things he should he able to 
get right here." 

ASKS WHERE TRUCKS ARE 

“Where’s our trucks? We have to drive 
trucks that are made In Japan, while our 
trucks are all used by Koreans who let one 
last about a month. 

“Where’s our beer. I am drinking Jap 
beer right now. because the only American 
beer we could get Is on the black market 
and It costs $1 a can. Ask yourself these 
questions and see If you can give me a half¬ 
way decent answer. 

“Where’s our clothes? We all have clothes, 
yes. but the Koreans and the English soldiers 
also have them. A soldier is supposed to 
honor his uniform. I'll ask you people from 
my home town—could you honor the uni¬ 
form that all the soldiers of the world, and 
half of the prisoners of war arc wearing? 
I don't think you could. Our Army lb sup¬ 
posed to be outstanding. I don’t see how 
it possibly could bo vlth everything wearing 
one of its uniforms.’’ 

WANTS ANSWERS 

“I guess maybe this sounds like a lot of 
plum old griping to some of you folks buck 
home, b’ut Just ask a few veterans around 
there and see if tliey don’t set you straight. 
I'd like some of these things aniwerrd, bo 
let's hear from someone who thinks he 
knows. 

“I hope this gets in the paper, so a lot of 
the mothers ol boys who are over here can 
sec what they are up ugain.st. 

“Your friend, 

“Pfe G. N. SiuA.“ 


On the Outskirts of Armageddon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 

OK MAb.-aAClTTT.SEl’lS 

IN TIIE HOUSE OF REPliESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle by Arthur Krock, from the New York 
Times of March 27, 1951: 

On the OuTsKinT.s of Armageddon 
(By Arthur Krock) 

F.’tANKFORT. Germany. March 18.—The hls- 
toiTc rift between France and Germany, the 
tragedy of Europe that eventually brought 
the United State.s into two global wars and 
the leadership of the we.st, must first be 
bridged over, then eilminuLed, to preserve hu¬ 
man liberty. This is the task to which the 
Americans in Wer-itern Europe are devoting 
them.selvos. on the spot. Prom all the com¬ 
plicated movc.s and situations which bewilder 
the newcomer to Germany from Washington 
this fundamental fact emerges, and doml- 
natei- the path to any conclusion. 

Paris and France, except for the Hotel 
Astoria near the Arc de Triomphe, are ns 
native to their own culture ns ever. But 
Frankfort, where the High Commission has 
its base In the I. G. Farben headquarters, 
and Wiesbaden, where the Air Force soars 
through and over the town, have become a 
visible part of the United States. Many 
sights and sounds declare this. But among 
the most interesting are the road signs as 
the traveler nears Frankfort: “No Passing,’’ 
“Soft Shoulder.’’ “United States P-X 600 
Yards.” For this is one of the great focal 


points for the most unusual adventure ever 
undertaken by the United States. And the 
historian would be pressed to present a 
parallel. 

The task Is not only that of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, now well on 
the way to transition, which was to restore 
the productive economy of nations devastat¬ 
ed by the Second World War. It Is not only 
that of General Eisenhower, which is to build 
the military section of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to deter the Soviets from 
Western European aggression. It Is not only 
.that of the British and the Western Euro¬ 
peans, plus some others, to do their part of 
this building and evolve a continental army 
at last. It is enormously the task of the Al¬ 
lied High Commission in Germany, of which 
the American part under John J. McCloy Is 
laboring with extraordinary devotion to in¬ 
still among the Germans the will to place 
the independence of the Individual and the 
dignity of the human spirit above every other 
consideration of human life. 

'Phis is not to imply that the High Com- 
mls.sloiis of the British and the French are 
not pursuing Uie same objective. But there 
are several well-known reasons why the most 
Iiowerful Influence to this end must and 
does come from the American section. If 
thi.s goal is not attained, neither of the 
relat cd oner, can be. and It is far too early to 
form an opinion w'hether success can come. 

The principal labor oJ Mr. McCloy. which 
is to forge and bind a common social-eco¬ 
nomic link between France and Germany, 
can be only briefly appraised in this space. 
But at this writing theie is reason to hope 
tliat before it can appear in print the Schu- 
man plan for the basic economic interde¬ 
pendence of France and Germany will have 
been initialed by the Governments, to be 
.suomiited for legislative approval, and that 
W'ilhin a matter ot weeks thi.s approval will 
be Jorthcomlng. There is just about that 
much time fur the w’est to acquire this e,s- 
.sent.ial lound.atloii, in the opinion of iri- 
lormecl persons here. 

li the Schuman plan, originated by 
French state.smen in one of the few inspired 
momenta since postw’ar Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy dhsclosed Itself, shall come into beine. In 
the requirfd time the principal personal 
rreclU must go to Mr. McCloy. To reacli llic 
present status of hope for the Schuman 
plan he has wrestled with the French, the 
Germans, the British, the Industrialists of 
the Ruhr--and some attorneys they em¬ 
ployed in the United Siates—with greater 
exertion than Jacob hc.d to put forth wfltii 
the angel. 

From the outset of .serious consldenitlon 
of the yehumaii plan Mr. McClov laid down 
three a’a.^-oiuie conditions. The Ruhr indus¬ 
trial combine, composed of about a doF.en 
men wdio follow tliree or lour and were de- 
terndned to regain their cartelized monopoly, 
must be broken. Instead ol being able to ob¬ 
tain even more of the ctiking coal of the 
Ruhr required for their productive capacity, 
thfj, must be limited to 75 percent (he first 
tried to make It 50 percent) so that steel 
mills elsewhere on the continent could have 
c.s.sential supplies. Third, the single pro¬ 
curement agency lor coking coal must be dis¬ 
banded and something resembling a free 
market take Its place. The reason why the 
Schuman plan is on its way to initialing wdth 
the indispensable approval of the United 
States is because Mr. McCloy gained his ob¬ 
jectives in .sub.stance and largely In detail. 
The apex of victory was the signed approval 
of the Conditions by Chancelor Adenauer 
of the new We.st German Republic. 

If the Schuman plan gets into operation, 
and works, then, for the first time since Bis¬ 
marck failed to Interest Prance more in colo¬ 
nial expan.sion than in the recovery of Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine, the basic cause of the tragedy 
of Europe will be on its way to removal. If 
that happens, the accomplishments of the 


Marshall plan will take on the fiber of endur¬ 
ance; the “Eisenhower army” will have 
Bhorter life as a mere blueprint surrounded 
by adoring staff officers; the European army 
will advance from the stage of debate, and 
the Soviets will be faced with the plain neces¬ 
sity of a change of foreign policy. 

There are lions In the high grasses of the 
untrod ureas near the path to these goals— 
one can almost smell their feral odor from 
this shattered city—and they may at any 
time be loosed to destruction which will in¬ 
clude their own. No one in authority here 
disputes the hazard. But the procession of 
peace is advancing, and the flag ol the United 
States is at the fore. 

The Brilliant Record of General of the 
Army Douglas A. MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur’s return to 
the United States after an absence of 
over 14 yeai’.s, it is fitting that we pause 
in our tribute to him and study his re¬ 
markable military career which is un¬ 
paralleled in the history of this Nation: 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 

Douglas MacArthur was born at Little 
Rock. Ark., January 26, 3880. Ho entered the 
United State.s Military Academy on June 13. 
1899; graduated at the head ol his class on 
June 11, 1903: and was commissioned a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant of engineers. 

Shortly after he was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, he sailed 
lor the Philippine Islands. Here he engaged 
in engineering duties, including construc¬ 
tion work at Guimaras Island until Octo¬ 
ber 1904. Upon his return to the United 
States, he served at San ITancisco with the 
Calilornia Debris Commission and as Assist¬ 
ing and Acting Chiei Engineering Officer, 
Pacific Divi.sion, until October 1905, He was 
then ordered to Tokyo wheie he served as 
aide to his father, Lt. Gen. Arthur MacAr¬ 
thur, until September 15, 1906. While on 
this detail he w^as given a confidential mis¬ 
sion w'hlch took him to many countries 
throughout Asia. 

Upon his return to the United St.ates, he 
was a.sslgned to duly with the Second Bat¬ 
talion of Engineers at Washington Barracks, 
D. C., and. in addition st'rvcd as aide to Presl- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt until August 1907. 
In February 1908, he was graduated from the 
Engineer School of Application. He then 
served as assistant engineer at Milwaukee, 
Wis. In April 1908. he Joined Company K, 
Third Battalion ol Engineers, at Port Leav¬ 
enworth, Kans. Here he served as company 
officer and also ns an instructor in the 
Mounted Service School and the Army Serv¬ 
ice School. His 4-year tour at Port Leav¬ 
enworth was interrupted by periods of serv¬ 
ice at San Antonio. Tex., and in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

He was n.ssigned to duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers from 1912 until April 
1913; as Superintendent of State, War, and 
Navy Building, until November 1913; and as 
a member of the General Staff Corps until 
September 1917. Fiom April until Septem¬ 
ber 1914, he accompanied our expedition to 
Veracruz as a member of the General Staff. 

He conceived the idea of the Rainbow 
(42d) Division and as Chief of Staff helped 
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direct its organization and training. He ar¬ 
rived with this division in France, October 
1917, and served with it nntU August 1918, 
In the Vaucouleurs, La Franche, and Bola- 
mont Training Areas; in the LunevUle, Bac- 
oaret, Ssperance-Suuain Sectors; in the 
Champagne-Marne defensive; and In the 
Alsne-Marne offensive. He commanded the 
Eighty-fourth Infantry Brigade in the St. 
Mlhlel, Essey, and Pannes, Woevre, Mouse- 
Argonne, and Sedan offensives. He then 
commanded the Forty-second Division un¬ 
til November 1918 and served in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany until 1919. 

Upon his return to the United States, he 
served in the Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. C.. until June 1919. He was 
Superintendent of the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy to June 1922. during which 
time he modernized the courses m military 
training. 

Prom West Point he was sent to the Philip¬ 
pine Islands, where he served at Head¬ 
quarters. Philippine Department, until No¬ 
vember 1922, in command of the District of 
Manila until June 1923, and In command of 
the Twenty-third Infantry Brigade at Fort 
William McKinley to January 1925. Return¬ 
ing to the United States, he commanded the 
Fourth Corps Area, Atlanta, Ga.. to July 
1925; and the Third Corps Area. Baltimore, 
Md., to September 1928. He was selected 
president of the 1928 American Olympic 
team, which he took to Amsterdam, Holland. 

In 1928 he returned to the Philippines 
where he served 2 years as department com¬ 
mander. Upon his arrival In the United 
States in September 1930, he commanded the 
Ninth Corps Area, San Francisco, to October 
1930, when he became Chief of Staff of the 
Army. Funds for national defense were at a 
low ebb. He first saved the skeleton army 
from the economy wave, then modernized it. 
He set up the four army and corps area or¬ 
ganizations, and the General Headquarters 
Air Force. The basic blueprints of manpow¬ 
er procurement and industrial mobilization 
were developed under his direction. 

Upon completion of his duty as Chief of 
Staff in October 1935, he was appointed mili¬ 
tary adviser to the commonwealth govern¬ 
ment of the Philippines. He Inaugurated a 
long-range military training program fi¬ 
nanced by the Philippine Government. His 
10-year plan was based upon universal 
military service. 

As conditions In the Orient became critical, 
on July 26,1941, he was designated command¬ 
ing general, United States Army Forces in 
the Far East. His command included the 
Philippine department and the forces of the 
commonwealth government, which were in¬ 
ducted Into the United States Army. When 
he took over this command the Philippine 
department consisted of 18,000 American and 
Philippine Scout troops. There were ample 
Filipino reservists, but their period of train¬ 
ing had not been completed. 

The stubborn defense of the Phlllpplne- 
Amerlcan forces on Bataan threw Japanese 
conquest plans out of gear and gained valu¬ 
able time for the defense of Australia. 

In March 1942. President Roosevelt ordered 
General MacArlhur from Corregldor to Au¬ 
stralia for the purpose of organizing and lead¬ 
ing rescue forces back for the liberation of 
the Philippines. On April 18, 1942, he was 
made supreme commander of the southwest 
Pacific area and a meager force of Australians 
and Americans. 

With Insufficient forces to Justify aggressive 
action, he decided to defend Australia, first 
by blocking the Japanese advance in New 
Guinea, and then by assuming the offensive. 
In heavy fighting the enemy was stopped at 
Gona In December 1942. 

The next year General MacArthur assumed 
the offensive and pierced the strong enemy 
outer perimeter, between Wewak and Rabaul, 
by securing the Vitiaz Straits. 


Seizure of the Admiralty Islands by a 
coup de main. February 29.1944, marked the 
end of a great swinging move pivoting on 
New Guinea which has been a basic purpose 
of operations initiated June 29. 1943, when 
the Southwest Pacific and South Pacific 
areas were united under General Mac- 
Arthur’s command. Possession of the Ad¬ 
miralties relieved his supply line from threat 
of flank attack from the east and enabled 
him to change the axis of his advance from 
north to west. In the Salomons and Bls- 
maroks a strong enemy had been isolated and 
bypassed. 

The way was now open for a shore-to shore 
advance to the northwest along the land 
mass of New Guinea. On April 22. Hollandia, 
500 miles west of the Biilaz Straits, was oc¬ 
cupied. The enemy was completely sur¬ 
prised; our losses negligible. The operation 
tlirew a loop of envelopment around the 
enemy’s eighteenth army which was dis¬ 
persed along the New Guinea coast east of 
Hollandia. Throughout the campaign the 
enemy had lost 110,000 men and the re¬ 
mainder of his orl< 5 lnal 8tren*]rth of a quarter 
of a million was bypassed and became stra¬ 
tegically unimportant. By the last of July 
1044, General MacArthur had occupied key 
positions along the entire New Guinea coast 
with campaigns at Wadke, Sarmi, Biak. 
Noemfoor, Opmarai. and Eansapor. 

Occupation of Morotal, 303 miles south of 
the Philippines, on September 15, penetrated 
the Halmahern-Philippine line and imperiled 
enemy conquests in the East Indies by the 
threat of envelopment and air attack. 

General MacArthur’s landing on Ijeyte on 
October 20 pierced the center of the enemy’s 
strategic defensive line which extended from 
Japan through Formosa, the Phlliopines, 
the East Indies. Singapore, and Burma. 
Both enemy flanks thus created were vul¬ 
nerable to envelopment to the north and 
to the south. 'The so-called greater east 
Asia coprosperity sphere was cut in two 
and the conauered empire to the south 
occupied by half a million troops, was severed 
from Japan proper. Fully realizing the im¬ 
portance of Leyte, the enemy reinforced to 
the limit of bis ability and with his air, land, 
and sea forces made suicidal attempts to dis¬ 
lodge General MacArthur from the Island. 
This supreme effort of the enemy failed. His 
fleet and air arm suffered major defeat and 
his land forces were annihilated. 

On December 16, sites for air bases and 
naval facilities were occupied on Mindoro 
which would support Luzon operations and 
insure domination of enemy sea and air 
routes in the South China Saa. Prom Leyte 
a corridor had been driven from ea.st to west 
which cut the Philippine Archipelago In two. 

Luzon was invaded on January 9. 1946. 
The enemy expected a landing south of 
Manila. Consequently the Llngayen Gulf 
landing north of Manila was practically un¬ 
opposed This placed American troops in 
rear of the enemy’s main forces, cut his 
reinforcement and supply lines, and closed 
his avenue of escape. 

By February a great converging movement 
on Manila was under way. The XI Corps 
which landed unopposed was driving east 
from Zambales coast. The Eleventh Air¬ 
borne Division of the Eighth Army which 
landed without losses on the west coast of 
Batanges February 1, was moving rapidly 
north toward Manila. The Sixth Army had 
occupied the entire Central Plain of Luzon 
and its Thirty-seventh Infantry and the 
First Cavalry Divisions were fighting their 
way Into the outskirts of north Manila. 

On February 3.1945, In a wide envelopment 
from the east, elements of the First Cavalry 
Division entered Manila, seized Santo Tomas 
and Blllbld Prison and liberated thousands 
of Internees and prisoners of war. After 
desperate fighting Manila was finally lib¬ 
erated on February 23. 


By the end of February. Corregldor and 
Bataan had been occupied. 

In March, a vigorous campaign was 
launched In the Visayans. Palawan. Zam¬ 
boanga, Panay, Cebu, and Negros were oc¬ 
cupied In quick succession. Seizure of the 
Sulu Archipelago In early April made Tawl- 
tawl available as a great strategic air base 
from which the enemy empire life line to the 
south was within easy air range. By the 
2lst of April, General MacArthur’s control 
of the entire Vlsayan Group was complete. 
On the 19th of April, from a surprise land¬ 
ing at Malabang and Parang in western Min¬ 
danao. Eighth Army units fought their way 
eastward In a 2-weeka’ overland march which 
brought them to the outskirts of Davao. 

In a collateral drive on Borneo, supported 
by Allied naval and air units, Australian 
forces occupied Tarakan May 3. Brunei Bay 
June 10. and Ballkpapan July 1. PossesFion 
of these objectives made available sources 
of oil and other needed war materials and 
completed General MacArthur’s tactical con¬ 
trol of the entire Southwest Pacific area. 

On the 6th of July, General MacArthur de¬ 
clared his Philippine campaign closed. It 
had been a campaign characterized by great 
ecciiomv in the lives of his men and heavy 
destruction of the enemy. Twenty-three 
enemy divisions, or equivalents, had been 
annihilated and more than 400.000 Japa- 
ncFe had been ’ Ped. Of the Philippine 
campaign General MacArthur announced; 

“Working In complete unison the three 
services Inflicted the greatest disa.ster ever 
sustained by Japanese arms. 

“The objects of the campaign were ns 
follow.*?: 

“1. To penetrate and pierce the enemy’s 
center so as to divide him Into north niid 
south, his homeland to the north, his cap¬ 
tured Pacific possession to the south. Each 
half could then be enveloped and attacked 
in turn. 

“2. The acquisition of a great land, sen, 
and air base lor future operations both to 
the north and to the south comparable to the 
ELltlsh islands in its use as n base for Allied 
operations from the west against Germany. 

“3. The establishment of a great strangu¬ 
lating air and sea blockade between Jarjun 
and the conquered possessions in the Pacific 
to the south so as to prevent raw materials 
being sent to the north and supply or rein¬ 
forcement to the south. 

“4. The liberation of the Philippines with 
the consequent collapse of the enemy's Im¬ 
perial concept of a greater ea.st Asia copros- 
pcrlty sphere and the reintroduction ol de¬ 
mocracy In the Far E.ast, 

“5. ’The liberation of our captured officers 
and men and of Internees held In the 
Philippines. 

“6. A crippling blow to the Japanese Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

“All of these purposes were accomplished.’’ 

On April 6, 1945, General MacArthur was 
named Commanding General, United States 
Army Forces In the Pacific. Three months 
later his Okinawa-based air force hod 
launched air strikes against Japan itself. 
On August 14. 1945, President 'Truman an¬ 
nounced the appointment of General Moc- 
Arthur as Supreme Allied Commander to re¬ 
ceive the Japanese surrender and command 
the occupation forces In addition to his du¬ 
ties as commander of the United States Army 
forces in the Pacific. In January 1947 he 
was designated commander in chief of the 
Far East Command, retaining his position as 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
In Japan. 

On July 25, 1960, a month after the North 
Korean Communists had invaded South 
Korea, General MacArthur assumed com¬ 
mand of the United Nations command In the 
Far East, organized to direct United Nations 
Forces in the defense of South Korea. 
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DBCOftATZOXIS 

Thanlts of the Houee of Representatives, 
the Senate, the Philippine National Assem* 
bly, the Philippine Congress, and the Atis- 
trallan Ctovernment have been expressed to 
General MaeArthur for his part in liberating 
the Philippine Islands during World War II. 

He has been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Distinguished Service Cross 
With one Oak Leaf Cluster, Distinguished 
Service Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Silver Star with six Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
the Purple Heart with one Oak Leaf Cluster. 

His foreign decorations Include the Philip¬ 
pine Medal of Valor, Distinguished Service 
Star, Defense Medal, and Liberation Medal; 
British Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; 
French Grand Officer, Legion of Honor Pour- 
ragdre, and Croix de Guerre with four Palms; 
Belgian Commander Order of Crown; Nether¬ 
lands Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau with Swords (military divi¬ 
sion); Italian War Cross and Grand Cordon 
Order of the Crown; Polish Grand Croix 
Polonla Restituta and Vlrtutae Milltaire; 
Hungarian Grand Cross Order of Military 
Merit; Czechoslovakian Grand Cross Order 
of White Lion; Yugoslavian Grand Cross 
Order of Military Merit; Mexican Grand 
Cross of Military Merit; Ecuadoran First 
Class Decoration Abdon Calderon, and Greek 
Medal of Valor. 

Following are the citations for his Amer¬ 
ican military awards: 

Medal of Honor; “For conspicuous leader¬ 
ship In preparing the Philippine Islands to 
rerist conquest, for gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty In action 
against invading Japanese forces, and for the 
heroic conduct of defensive and offensive op¬ 
erations on the Bataan peninsula. He mo¬ 
bilized, trained, and led an army which has 
received world acclaim lor Its gallant defense 
against a tremendous superiority of enemy 
forces in men and arms. His utter disregard 
of personal danger under heavy flire and 
aerial bombardment, his calm Judgment In 
each crisis, inspired his troops, galvanized 
the spirit of resistance of the Filipino people, 
and confirmed the faith of the American 
people In their armed forces." 

Distinguished Service Cross: For heroism 
In the Salient du Feys, France, March 9. 
1918. When Company D, One Hundred and 
Sixty-eighth Infantry, was under severe at¬ 
tack in the Salient dc Feys, Prance, he vol¬ 
untarily Joined it. upon nnding that he could 
do so without interfering with his normal 
duties, and by his coolness and conspicuous 
courage aided materially in its success. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Cross: As brigade commander. Gen¬ 
eral MaeArthur personally led his men and 
by the skillful maneuvering of his brigade 
made possible the capture of Hills 288, 242, 
and the Cote de Chatllon, October 14, 15, 
and 16, 1918. He displayed Indomitable res¬ 
olution and great courage in rallying broken 
lines and in reforming attacks, thereby mak¬ 
ing victory possible. On a field where cour¬ 
age was the rule, his courage was the dom¬ 
inant feature. 

Distinguished Service Medal: He served 
with credit as chief of staff of the Twenty- 
fourth Division In the operations at Chalons 
and at the Chateau Thierry Salient. In 
command of the Eighty-fourth Infantry 
Brigade he showed himself to be a brilliant 
commander of skill and Jiidgment. Later 
he served with di.stlnctlon as commanding 
general of the Forty-second Division. 

First Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal: As Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States since November 21, 
1930, he has performed his many Important 
and exacting duties with signal success. He 
devised and developed the four-army or¬ 
ganization of our land forces; he conceived 
and established the General Headquarters 
Air Force, thus immeasurably Increas¬ 
ing the effectiveness of our air defenses; 
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he Intlated a comprehensive program of 
modernization In the Army’s tactics, 
equipment, training, and organization. In 
addition, the professional counsel and as¬ 
sistance he has continuously rendered to 
the President, to the Secretary of War, and 
to the Congress have been distinguished by 
such logic, vision, and accuracy as to con¬ 
tribute markedly to the formulation of sound 
defense policies and the enactment of pro¬ 
gressive laws for promoting the Nation’s 
security. 

Second Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal: For exceptionally dis¬ 
tinguished service as supreme commander 
of Allied forces In the southwest Pacific 
since March 1942. Under extremely difficult 
conditions of terrain, climate, and limited 
forces and material, he expelled the enemy 
from eastern New Guinea, secured lodgments 
on the island of New Britain, and gave stra¬ 
tegical direction to coordinated operations 
resulting in the conquest of the New Georgia 
group and the establishment of the United 
States Army and Navy forces on Bougainville 
Island. He had inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy and established his forces in positions 
highly favorable for the construction of 
offensive operations. 

Third Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal: "As supreme com¬ 
mander of Allied air, ground, and sea forces in 
the southwest Pacific, General of the Army 
Douglas MaeArthur planned and personally 
directed the campaigns which resulted in the 
liberation of the Philippine Islands. Strongly 
entrenched and superior enemy forces were 
overwhelmed and completely destroyed in a 
series of decisive operations exploiting United 
States air and sea superiority, coupled with 
the resolute and courageous fighting of the 
ground forces. The Immediate result of the 
campaign was control of the China Sea, the 
isolation of Japanese forces In Burma, 
Malaya, and Indochina and the termination 
of coastwise traffic supporting the Japanese 
armies in central and south China. 

"Tlie liberation of the Philippines began 
with the landings on Leyte on October 20 in 
which complete strategical surprise wos 
achieved. After bitter fighting under most 
difficult conditions of weatlier and terrain. 
General MaeArthur destroyed the Japanese 
forces, which included the noted First Divi¬ 
sion of the Kwantung Army. Again surpris¬ 
ing the enemy. General MaeArthur moved his 
forces boldly up the western coast of the 
main Philippine island and effected a land¬ 
ing on the shores of Lingayen Gulf on Janu¬ 
ary 9. 1945. The flawless execution of this 
hazardous amphibious approach and landing 
so disorganized the enemy that in a series of 
deep thrusts Manila was liberated on Febru¬ 
ary 25. The fortress of Corregidor fell soon 
afterward in a brilliantly conceived and 
directed combined land, sea, and air opera¬ 
tion. By the end of June only Isolated 
groups of the enemy remained on Luzon. 

"While the United States Sixth Army was 
so engaged. Eighth Army units cleared the 
enemy from the southern islands in a series 
of amphibious aperatlons. By July 4 organ¬ 
ized resistance had terminated, completing 
the liberation of the Philippine Islands ai\d 
the 17.000,000 inhabitants from Japanese 
domination. More than 300,000 dead and 
7,000 prisoners were lost by the enemy, our 
casualties in killed, wounded and missing 
totaling 60,628. Seventeen of our divisions 
had opposed and deleated 23 enemy divi¬ 
sions. The air. ground, and naval forces 
worked in complete unison to inflict this 
crushing disaster on the Japanese Army.’* 

DECnKES 

The following degrees have been conferred 
upon General MaeArthur: 

Doctor of Science, Norwich University. 

Doctor of Science, Pennsylvania Military 
College. 1928. 

Doctor of Laws, University of Maryland, 
19‘28. 
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Doctot of Laws, Western Maryland Col¬ 
lege, 1929. 

^^Doctor of Laws, University of Pittsburgh, 

Doctor of Laws, University of Philippines, 

Doctor of Laws, University of Wisconsin. 
1942. 

Doctor of Laws, University of Queensland, 
Australia, 1945. 

PROMOTIONS 

He was promoted to the grade of first lieu¬ 
tenant on April 23, 1904; to captain on Feb¬ 
ruary 27. 1911; to major on December 11, 
1916; to colonel of infantry. National Army, 
on August 6, 1917: to brigadier general, Na¬ 
tional Army, on June 26. 1918; to brigadier 
general, Regular Army, on January 20. 1920; 
to major general on January 17, 1025. He 
was appointed Chief of Staff, with the rank of 
general on November 21, 1930. On October 
1, 1936, after serving nearly 6 years as Chief 
of Staff, he reverted to his permanent rank 
of major general. In 1936, President Quezon 
appointed him Field Marshal, Philippine 
Army. He retired from the United States 
Army with the rank of general on December 
31. 1937, but was recalled to active duty as a 
major general on July 26, 1941. and was pro¬ 
moted to lieutenant general (temporary) on 
July 27, 1941. He was promoted to the 
grade of general (temporary) on December 
18. 1941. and to General of the Army on 
December 18. 1944. 


The Christian College in America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN ’THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a pamphlet 
entitled “The Christian College in 
America,” by Ralph Waldo Lloyd, presi¬ 
dent of Maryville College. 

There being no objection, the pam¬ 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Christian Coli.ege in America 
(By Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College) 

The United States of America has more 
Institutions of higher learning and more col¬ 
lege students than have all the other coun¬ 
tries of the world put together. The propor¬ 
tion of American young people who attend 
college has been multiplied by 5 and the 
number by 10 during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

These are important facts, but they are not 
BO much reasons for pride as for concern and 
action. If our colleges wield wider Influence 
than ever befom, wider than do colleges in 
other nations, then obviously the nature of 
that Influence is of supreme Importance. It 
la cause for grave concern that so many con¬ 
temporary events in the world confirm whnt 
Lord Macaulay said years ago. "Nine-tenths 
of the calamities that have befallen hu¬ 
manity have no other origin than the union 
of high intelligence with low desires." 

The latest report of the United States Office 
of Education lists 1,808 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. In terms of con¬ 
trol, 606 of these are Independent, 594 are 
tax-supported, and 708 are church-related 
(475 Protestant, 228 Roman Catholic, 6 
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Jewish). In terms of emphasis and teach¬ 
ing. most of the church-related colleges and 
some of the others state that It Is their pur¬ 
pose to be Christian. This bulletin Is writ¬ 
ten to set forth the role of the Christian 
colleges, of which Maryville College Is one. 

AN AMERICAN HERITAGE 

When the Thirteen Colonies became the 
United States of America there were In ex¬ 
istence nine of the present 1808 Institutions 
.(Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers, 
Dartmouth). All of them had grown out of 
the Christian movement, although none Is 
today actively related to any church. During 
the first half century after adoption of the 
Constitution, about forty permanent col¬ 
leges were opened. Of these, three-fourths 
(among which was Maryville College) were 
established directly by ministers and people 
of the churches. Prom then until the end 
of the nlnteenth century extension of the 
southern and western frontiers was accom¬ 
panied by church missionary enterprises 
^ which placed schools and colleges all across 
! the land. Often these Institutions provided 
to vast territories their only facilities for 
. educated leadership. 

jr In 1860 there were In the United States 
180 higher Institutions related to the church 
. end 17 to the State. In 1900 there were still 
- five times as many church colleges as tax- 
' supported colleges, with twice as many 
' students. Today the colleges which an- 
! nounce that It Is their purpose to be 
. Christian constitute a less Impressive part of 
the total higher educational system than 
they once did. Yet they are more numerous, 
more firmly established, enroll more students 
than at any time in the past. 

Being church-related does not necessarily 
make a college Christian and being Inde¬ 
pendent or tax-supported does not neces¬ 
sarily prevent its being Christian. But It Is 
common knowledge that only a few colleges 
which are not related to a church consider 
■ their function to be distinctively Christian 
or organize their faculties and programs to 
that end. 

In the history of the United States the 
Christian college has played a far more im¬ 
portant role than most historians accord it. 
When the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were formulated and 
throughout the ensuing century, a century 
In which the Nation laid the foundations for 
Its present greatness, Christian colleges car¬ 
ried most of the task of higher education. 
Might there not bo some causal connection 
between these facts? Among all our institu¬ 
tions, the free Christian college was most 
closely related to our early history and Is the 
most typically American. 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS DIFFERENT 

It is not different in Its general academic 
standards and procedures. The accredited 
Christian college must meet the same educa¬ 
tional standards that other accredited col- 
le^eB meet. But it is different, and that 
which makes It .so is something which it is 
and does in addition to what other institu¬ 
tions are and do. For one thing, it adds an 
announcement that its purpose is to be 
Christian. Substantially all tax-supported 
and most independent universities feel them¬ 
selves limited In this matter by laws, tradi¬ 
tion, clientele, alumni, faculty, or their own 
educational philosophy. On the other hand, 
all church-related and some Independent 
colleges are free to adopt, as definitely as 
they wish, a program for training students 
In Christian belief, Christian character, and 
Christian motives of service. 

It Is true that some church-related col¬ 
leges ma’:e a far more serious and thorough¬ 
going effort than do others to add the things 
that cretf* a distinctive Christian atmos- 
plMve r*'-’ Op? common and dis- 
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announces Itself as Christian, Is no different 
from college or university C or D, which 
makes no such claim. 

What must a college do to be effectively 
Christian? It must be under a controlling 
body that adopts and makes regulative a pur¬ 
pose to be Christian; It must have a president 
and faculty who are committed to this same 
purpose In contrast to the practice of re¬ 
ligious neutrality now so dominant in most 
large centers of American higher education; 
It must give to Christianity and the Bible a 
place In the curriculum comparable to the 
places given to other great fields of knowl¬ 
edge and life; it must have an over-all pro¬ 
gram and student and faculty organizations 
which will foster Christian fellowship, ex¬ 
pression, and service; It must teat its own 
official policies and practices by the Christian 
standard. Colleges are not Christian by drift 
or by imitating other types of colleges, no 
matter how famous; they are Christian only 
through strenuous and constant effort. 

An institution can accomplish these 
things without creating sectarianism. It is 
not a sectarian but a Christian college which 
wc advocate. It is a college which frankly 
stands with the church in its larger min¬ 
istry to the world and for the great central 
affirmations made by all Christian churches— 
affirmations made In clear language about 
God as Father, about Jesus Christ as divine 
Lord and Savior, about the Kingdom of 
righteousness on earth. 

At the heart of these things Is the Chris¬ 
tian faculty. Only sympathetic and active 
Christians should ever be appointed. The 
chief difference between the Christian col¬ 
lege and other colleges may well be in that 
little word *'only.” It assures that the teach¬ 
ing of all subjects and the management of 
all Its affairs will be from a Christian point of 
view. Religion thus becomes a natural and 
organic part of the college. 

“Secular education Is only half education 
with the more important half left out," wrote 
Sir Robert Peel. It is this more Important 
half which the Christian college particularly 
alms to supply. Fifteen years ago Dr. Ken¬ 
neth Scott Latourette published an article 
under the challenging title, “Dare a College 
Be Christian?’* After reviewing the prac¬ 
tical factors involved, he came to this conclu¬ 
sion: “In such a situation colleges and uni¬ 
versities which will dare to enter on the 
Christian pilgrimage have a unique and 
urgent mission.” 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
FUTURE 

To some of us it seems self-evident that 
since Christian belief, character, and service 
are recognized as essontlal to our civilization, 
they should have a regulative part in the 
life of our colleges and universities where a 
large proportion of our future leaders spend 
four or more of their most maturing years. 
But to a great many people this does not 
seem self-evident at all. They do not think 
It matters much what the colleges or the 
churches do about religion In higher educa¬ 
tion; or whether there are colleges which can 
and do give major emphasis to these funda- 
mental.s. That is why the case for the Chris¬ 
tian college should be stated plainly and 
urgently. Here are some of the arguments 
In that case. 

1. It is essential to the Nation: The writers 
of the Constitution of the United States in 
1787 rather surprisingly did not Include any 
reference to education. But the famous or¬ 
dinance creating the Northwest Territory, be¬ 
tween Pennsylvania and the Mississippi 
River, adopted the same year by the very 
Congress that called the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, contains a significant statement, 
which was substantially repeated in the Or¬ 
dinance of 1700 that created the Territory 
south of the Ohio, as follows: “Religion 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man¬ 


kind. schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.** Here in the 
same sentence education and religion, with 
morality, are magnified. The assumption 
seems clear—they go together. That Is the 
view of those who founded this Nation. 

Those who wrote the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, with its basic recognition of God, 
and later the Constitution and other docu¬ 
ments which established government on 
those principles of Independence, would 
doubtless be amazed that their wise provi¬ 
sion for separation of church and state has 
been used to defend the present extensive 
separation of religion and education. Presi¬ 
dent Faunce of Brown University once wrote: 
“Here is our national peril, that the su¬ 
premely Important task of our generation 
will fall between church and state and be 
Ignored by both; the church may say, ‘Edu¬ 
cation is no longer In our hands’; the state 
may say, *On all religious matters we are 
silent.* *' 

The roots of democracy and the founda¬ 
tions of this Nation are in the Christian con¬ 
victions and ideals. Decisions of the United 
Stales Supreme Court have contained more 
than once the statement that this Is a 
Christian nation in its historic beginnings 
and its dominant religion. For democracy 
and the Nation to endure, those Christian 
convictions and ideals must Influence men 
and events more widely and profoundly than 
they have done in our generation. 

Secularism, the organization of life apart 
from God. runs to its logical results In the 
pagan nazism of Hitler and In the atheistic 
communism now seeking to dominate the 
world. Democracy stands against them as 
the hope of freemen. But If democracy also 
organizes life apart from God, how can It 
stand permanently? Many of our political 
and educational leaders are sincere Chris¬ 
tians, but too often they act with unneces¬ 
sary timidity about religion. 

At the heart of the matter Is our education, 
Including our higher education whose influ¬ 
ence extends Into the Nation and its leader¬ 
ship as never before among any people. In 
1910 approximately 4 percent of our college- 
age youth were in college; by 1940 it was 16 
percent; since World War II a million veter¬ 
ans have sent the percentage considerably 
higher than that. This latter is temporary. 
It Is true, but some Increases will certainly 
continue. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, in its much discussed re¬ 
port of 1947, proposes that ways be found by 
1960 (chiefly through tax-supported colleges 
and Government subsidies) to increase the 
number enormously, to 60 percent of all 
college-age youth. 

It is unthinkable that the nation’s 700 
church-related colleges could be closed or 
secularized without national disaster. These 
church colleges, with the 600 independent 
institutions, constitute the historic American 
free-enterprisp program of higher education. 
It is essential to the Nation as well as to edu¬ 
cation that their influence be increa.sed pro¬ 
portionately as tax-supported colleges and 
universities become larger, more numerous, 
and more dominant. It would be a national 
misfortune 11 all higher education were un¬ 
der the church; however, there is no danger, 
even remote, that this will come to pass. It 
would be an equal, perhaps a greater, mis¬ 
fortune if all were under some unit of Gov¬ 
ernment: and that could happen here as it 
has happened in other nations. 

The Christian philosophy of life and 
standard of morals, a knowledge of the Bible, 
and the protection of freedom which strong 
Christian colleges provide, are essential if the 
original foundations of this Nation are to be 
kept and if there Is to be a free and great 
American Nation of the future. 

2. The Christian college is essential to the 
church. It is the only medium through 
which most Protestant denominations now 
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participate In the formal educational pro¬ 
gram in the United States. The churches are 
doing an impressive worlc through student 
pastors and foundations on campuses of 
large State and independent universities; 
these Institutions, therefore, are not without 
the ministry of religion, a ministry which 
officials of the universities value highly and 
encourage. But we are speaking here 
especially of schools in whose operation the 
church has a part. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there were throughout the country 
hundreds of academies established and main¬ 
tained under stimulus from the churches. 
Most of those under Protestant auspices were' 
abandoned as the system of American public 
high schools was extended in the early years 
of the twentieth century. The Protestant 
churches were and are principal champions 
of tax-supported public education for all peo¬ 
ple, yet they probably made a mistake in 
withdrawing so completely from the fields of 
secondary and elementary education. How¬ 
ever, there Is no turning back now, and the 
college level is the only one on which the 
Protestant church will have any considerable 
number of institutions in the future. 

The Christian colleges do much to keep the 
church educationally minded; they increase 
the church’s appreciation of the values of 
Christian higher education; they save the 
church from losing touch with modern schol¬ 
arship; they raise the educetional standards 
within the church; and they supply a ma¬ 
jority of the niinl.sters and a large propor¬ 
tion of the lay leaders of the churches. 
Without these colleges Is Is conceivable that 
the church’s leadership would shrink to a 
point where Its whole program would be 
threatened. Furthermore, this other slmplo 
but fundamental fact must not be over¬ 
looked : the Christian college provides higher 
education in a Christian atmosphere for the 
youth of Christian homes. 

3. The Christian college Is essential to 
higher education. Each group of American 
higher institutions (tax-supported, inde¬ 
pendent, church-related) makes a contri¬ 
bution to the whole and to the others. In 
accenting the place of the Christian college, 
there Is no intention to discount the essen¬ 
tial services of the other types of college. 
State universities are essential and can do 
some necessary things which otherwise 
would not be done. Independent colleges 
draw support and serve a clientele often not 
available to other institutions. On their 
part, Christian colleges are in a position, not 
occupied by the others, to act on the truth 
that all higher education Is Incomplete with¬ 
out religion. It can put the study of re¬ 
ligion and the Bible on an equal basis with 
the study of other great fields of knowledge. 
It need not divide the student Into parts, 
with one part going to college and another 
part going to church. Christian education 
says that man’s life Is a unity and the whole 
man ought to be educated. A complete ed¬ 
ucation must treat religion as an integral 
part of the whole. This Is a much needed 
emphasis In contemporary American higher 
education. 

The church-related colleges have a special 
mission (shared with independent colleges) 
in behalf of freedom In higher education. 
The church is freer from political control 
than is any other body In the world, as recent 
and earlier history of many nations abun¬ 
dantly shows. The colleges related to the 
church, therefore, have the strongest assur¬ 
ance of remaining free. They do a major 
service in preserving the freedom of all col¬ 
leges. Tax-supported institutions are the 
more free from political Interference be¬ 
cause of the strong Christian colleges which 
cannot be subjected to any political domi¬ 
nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS UNDER SEVERE 
PRESSURES 

That an institution so typically American. 
80 important to the Nation's pest growth 
into greatness, and so essential to the futyre, 
should be subjected to threatening pressures 
exerted by the very society it serves is a 
strange turn of events indeed. But such is 
the case. 

1. Under and through all other pressures 
is that of the secularism of our modern so¬ 
ciety. One historian writes that "the his¬ 
tory of the modern western mind may be 
said to be the history of the gradual secular- 
hsatlon of man." As In recent generations 
man discovered and developed more and 
more the natural forces in his world, he be¬ 
came more and more self-satisfied and self- 
confident, believing that by wise planning 
he could master his own situation without 
reference to God or religion. 

Events of the past 10 years have shocked 
many out of this self-sufficiency. But on 
the whole, our society continues to pul its 
faith in Itself and in physical power, not in 
God and in spiritual power. Our American 
education, with all its marvelous advances, 
has steadily receded from its earlier empha¬ 
sis on religion and has become secular with 
Its society. Morality Is stressed, but usually 
ill terms of humanism and pragmatism, not 
on a basis of theism. Men have forgotten 
George Washington’s warning that morality 
depends on religion. This situation had de¬ 
veloped by the time this writer was in the 
public schools, but at that time so much 
was left out of the school program on ell 
levels that leaving out religion did not seem 
eo remarkable. Today, however, schools in¬ 
clude so many things that to omit religion 
suggests that society and educators count 
it relatively unimportant. 

2. A natural result Is the pressure of un- 
nppreciatlon. In many influential educa¬ 
tional quarters the need for a positive 
Christian emphasis is discounted and the 
Christian college as such is ignored In edu¬ 
cational planning. For example, the Presi¬ 
dent's Commission on Higher Education, in 
1947, practically dismissed the church col¬ 
lege and even the Independent college from 
serious confrideration In its proposals for the 
future. Educators, political leaders, minis¬ 
ters, parents, and students all are affected 
by such estimates from high quarters. 

3. There is a distracting pressure, educa¬ 
tors discover, in the very accrediting proc¬ 
esses which are Intended to do Institutions 
and education good. 'The major standard¬ 
izing bodies render an Indispensable service. 
The Christian college must and should meet 
the standards set for the accrediting of all 
colleges. But In the final analysis the ac¬ 
crediting bodies find It necessary to measure 
chiefly by money—money spent for buildings, 
for instruction, for books, for laboratories. It 
is hard to give due consideration to other 
factors such as tone and spiritual influence. 
The constant nece.ssity of meeting the ac¬ 
crediting standards and their financial de¬ 
mands tends to turn the Christian college’s 
attention from the value of its distinctive 
Christian function to the values and require¬ 
ments of the academic function. There are 
no corresponding pressures upon the college 
to develop or even to retain its Christian 
emphasis. 

4. There Is a pressure of Government also, 
usually unintentional and indirect but real. 
The inexorable growth of Federal, State, and 
municipal taxes Is rapidly reducing the giv¬ 
ing ability of individuals who otherwise 
might provide adequate funds for private 
and church colleges. Because of the endless 
search for more revenue and because of a 
limited appreciation for the colleges which 
are not tax-supported, there now appear fre¬ 
quently in Congress and legislatures pro¬ 
posals to take away the historic tax-exemp¬ 
tion privileges of private and church col- 
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leges while keeping tiiem for tax-supported 
colleges. So far most of these proposals have 
been defeated by the vigilance of the friends 
of free institutions. 

But It ought to be of deep concern that 
Federal and State officials so often appear to 
act on the idea that tax-supported colle;;es 
are the only ones seriously needed for the 
future. At this writing there are bills In Con- 
gre.ss to provide various new subsidies or 
education. Some of these are not available 
to independent and church-related colleges; 
some are available, but dangerous. This 
writer believes that nongovernment colleges 
should not accept any government subsidy 
lest that subsidy reduce or destroy thetr his¬ 
toric freedom. 

6. There is, of course, an ever-recurring 
economic pres.sure. Operation cos^s go up 
with every wave of inflation. Endowments 
earn less than they once did. Charges to 
students ought not to be made so high as to 
put the Christian college out of reach of the 
average Christian home. Enrollments need 
to be relatively small to Insure an effective 
Christian program even though large enroll¬ 
ment and higher charges would help finan¬ 
cial Income. There are no unlimited sources 
of support available to the private college 
as the taxing power of Government, theo¬ 
retically unlimited, is available to the tax- 
supported college. Where can the necessary 
support be found? 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES’ PtmiRF DEPENDS 

UPON THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN CHRISTIAN EDU¬ 
CATION 

The Christian colleges have withstood 
these pressures with remarkable success in 
spite of the added and continuous problems 
of war. They have actually grown stronger, 
not weaker. * Yet, under the pressures which 
have been mentioned "It may well be,” as one 
prominent educator said 2 years ago, "that 
within the next two decades will be deter¬ 
mined the fate of the Independent college in 
America, and therefore, in the world." The 
term "Independent" here refers to all colleges 
except those supported by taxes. 

If they are to continue, the Christian 
colleges on their part must be true to their 
distinctive purpose. But that is only half 
the need: the other half Is support In terms 
of students and money. Both can be pro¬ 
vided adequately if. and only if, Christian 
people, the church, business firms with vi¬ 
sion, and other organizations with the mo¬ 
tive of service, really understand and care. 
They must care a great deal—enough to pay 
double taxes: one required tax to Govern¬ 
ment for support of its program of higher 
education, and one voluntary tax (which 
really Is not a tax but a gift and an invest¬ 
ment) to the Christian college and the 
church for the support of a program of 
Christian higher education. 

The cost is high, but the future is at 
stake. Our plea is for appreciation and sup¬ 
port of all worthy higher institutions—State, 
Independent, and church related—because 
all are necessary to Insure a citizenry en¬ 
lightened and trained enough to meet the 
demands of democracy In this complicated 
age. We urge all colleges, just as we urge 
the avowedly Christian colleges, to give due 
place to the first essential which is now so 
often forgotten—spiritual religion. But our 
plea Is especially for the Institutions which 
also are being too frequently forgotten— 
the historic Christian colleges of America. 

Students from Christian homes are as nec- 
essaiy to these colleges as is money or appre¬ 
ciation. Tliere must be many students to 
give the colleges strength and breadth of 
influence. There must be Christian stu¬ 
dents and alumni to keep the colleges Chris¬ 
tian. A majority of church people agree 
that Christian colleges are essential to Amer¬ 
ican life, but only a limited number really 
believe this deeply enough to guide their 
own young people to them. Christians must 
take Christian colleges mure seriously. 
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Jewish). In terms of emphasis and teach* 
Ing. most of the church-related colleges and 
•ome of the others state that It is their pur¬ 
pose to be Christian. This bulletin is writ¬ 
ten to set forth the role of the Christian 
colleges, of which Maryville College is one. 

AN AMERICAN HERITAOE 

When the Thirteen Colonies became the 
United States of America there were In ex¬ 
istence nine of the present 1808 institutions 
.(Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers, 
Dartmouth). All of them had grown out of 
the Christian movement, although none is 
today actively related to any church. During 
the first half century after adoption of the 
Constitution, about forty permanent col¬ 
leges were opened. Of these, three-fourths 
(among which was Maryville College) were 
established directly by ministers and people 
of the churches. Prom then until the end 
of the nlnteenth century extension of the 
southern and western frontiers was accom- 

S anled by church missionary enterprises 
'hich placed schools and colleges all across 
; the land. Often these Institutions provided 
to vast territories their only facilities for 
.educated leadership. 

i In 1860 there were in the United States 
180 higher institutions related to the church 
. and 17 to the State. In 1900 there were still 
five times as many church colleges as tax- 
' supported colleges, with twice as many 
students. Today the colleges which an- 
i nounce that it Is their purpose to be 
Christian constitute a less impressive part of 
the total higher educational system than 
they once did. Yet they are more numerous, 
more firmly established, enroll more students 
than at any time in the past. 

Being church-related does not necessarily 
make a college Christian and being inde¬ 
pendent or tax-supported does not neces¬ 
sarily prevent its being Christian. But it is 
common knowledge that only a few colleges 
which are not related to a church consider 
‘ their function to be distinctively Christian 
or organize their faculties and programs to 
that end. 

In the history of the United States the 
Christian college has played a far more im¬ 
portant role than most historians accord it. 
When the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were formulated and 
throughout the ensuing century, a century 
In which the Nation laid the foundations for 
Its present greatness, Christian colleges car¬ 
ried most of the task of higher education. 
Might there not be some causal connection 
between these facts? Among all our institu¬ 
tions, the free Christian college was most 
closely related to our early history and is the 
most typically American. 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS DIFTERENT 

It Is not different in its general academic 
standards and procedures. The accredited 
Christian college must meet the same educa¬ 
tional standards that other accredited col- 
leses meet. But it is different, and that 
which makes it so is something which it is 
and does in addition to what other institu¬ 
tions are and do. For one thing, it adds an 
announcement that its purpose is to be 
Christian. Substantially all tax-supported 
and most Independent universities feel them¬ 
selves limited in this matter by laws, tradi¬ 
tion, clientele, alumni, faculty, or their own 
educational philosophy. On the other hand, 
all church-related and some independent 
colleges are free to adopt, as definitely as 
they wirh, a program for training students 
in Christian belief, Christian character, and 
Christian motives of service. 

It is true that some church-related col¬ 
let,cs ma’Tc a far more serious and thorough¬ 
going effort than do others to add the things 
that a distinctive Christian atmos- 
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announces itself as Christian, is no different 
from college or university C or D, which 
makes no such claim. 

What must a college do to be effectively 
Christian? It must be under a controlling 
body that adopts and makes regulative a pur¬ 
pose to be Christian; it must have a president 
and faculty who are committed to this same 
purpose in contrast to the practice of re¬ 
ligious neutrality now so dominant In most 
large centers of American higher education; 
It must give to Christianity and the Bible a 
place in the curriculum comparable to the 
places given to other great fields of knowl¬ 
edge and life; it must have an over-all pro¬ 
gram and student and faculty organizations 
which will foster Christian fellowship, ex¬ 
pression, and service; it must test its own 
official policies and practices by the Christian 
standard. Colleges are not Christian by drift 
or by imitating other types of colleges, no 
matter how famous; they are Christian only 
through strenuous and constant effort. 

An Institution can accomplish these 
things without creating sectarianism. It is 
not a sectarian but a Christian college which 
we advocate. It is a college which frankly 
stands with the church in its larger min¬ 
istry to the world and for the great central 
affirmations made by all Christian churches— 
affirmations made in clear language about 
God as Father, about Jesus Christ as divine 
Lord and Savior, about the Kingdom of 
righteousness on earth. 

At the heart of these things is the Chris¬ 
tian faculty. Only sympathetic and active 
Christians should ever be appointed. The 
chief difference between the Christian col¬ 
lege and other colleges may well bo In that 
little word “only.’* It assures that the teach¬ 
ing of all subjects and the management of 
all its affairs will be from a Christian point of 
view. Religion thus becomes a natural and 
organic part of the college. 

“Secular education is only half education 
with the more important half left out,” wrote 
Sir Robert Peel. It Is this more Important 
half which the Christian college particularly 
alms to supply. Fifteen years ago Dr. Ken¬ 
neth Scott Latourelte published an article 
under the challenging title, "Dare a College 
Be Christian?” After reviewing the prac¬ 
tical factors involved, he came to this conclu¬ 
sion: “In such a situation colleges and uni¬ 
versities which will dare to enter on the 
Christian pilgrimage have a unique and 
urgent mission.” 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
FUTURE 

To some of us it seems self-evident that 
since Christian belief, character, and service 
are recognized as essential to our civilization, 
they should have a regulative part in the 
life of our colleges and universities where a 
large proportion of our future leaders spend 
four or more of their most maturing years. 
But to a great many people this does not 
seem self-evident at all. They do not think 
It matters much what the colleges or the 
churches do about religion In higher educa¬ 
tion; or whether there are colleges which can 
and do give major emphasis to these funda¬ 
mentals. That Is why the case for the Chris¬ 
tian college should be stated plainly and 
urgently. Here arc some of the arguments 
in that case. 

1. It is essential to the Nation: The writers 
of the Constitution of the United States in 
1787 rather surprisingly did not Include any 
reference to education. But the famous or¬ 
dinance creating the Northwest Territory, be¬ 
tween Pennsylvania and the Mississippi 
River, adopted the same year by the very 
Congress that called the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, contains a significant statement, 
which was substantially repeated In the Or¬ 
dinance of 1700 that created the Territory 
south of the Ohio, as follows: “Religion 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man¬ 


kind. schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.” Here in the 
same sentence education and religion, with 
morality, are magnified. The assumption 
seems clear—they go together. That la the 
view of those who founded this Nation. 

Those who wrote the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, with its basic recognition of God, 
and later the Constitution and other docu¬ 
ments which established government on 
those principles of independence, would 
doubtless be amazed that their wise provi¬ 
sion for separation of church and state has 
been used to defend the present extensive 
separation of religion and education. Presi¬ 
dent Faunce of Brown University once wrote: 
“Here is our national peril, that the su¬ 
premely Important task of our generation 
will fall between church and state and be 
ignored by both; the church may say, ‘Edu¬ 
cation is no longer In our hands’; the state 
may say, ‘On all religious matters we are 
silent.’ ” 

The roots of democracy and the founda¬ 
tions of this Nation are In the Christian con¬ 
victions and ideals. Decisions of the United 
States supreme Court have contained more 
than once the statement that this is a 
Christian nation In Its historic beginnings 
and Its dominant religion. For democracy 
and the Nation to endure, those Christian 
convictions and Ideals must Influence men 
and events more widely and profoundly than 
they have done in our generation. 

Secularism, the organization of life apart 
from God. runs to Its logical results in the 
pagan nazism of Hitler and in the atheistic 
communism now seeking to dominate the 
world. Democracy stands against them as 
the hope of freemen. But if democracy also 
organizes life apart from God, how can it 
stand permanently? Many of our political 
and educational leaders are sincere Chris¬ 
tians, but too often they act with unneces¬ 
sary timidity about religion. 

At the heart of the matter is our education, 
Including our higher education whose influ¬ 
ence extends into the Nation and Its leader¬ 
ship as never before among any people. In 
1910 approximately 4 percent of our college- 
age youth were in college: by 1940 it was 16 
percent; since World War II a million veter¬ 
ans have sent the percentage considerably 
higher than that. This latter Is temporary, 
it is true, but some Increases will certainly 
continue. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, In its much discussed re¬ 
port of 1947, proposes that ways be found by 
1960 (chiefly through tax-supported colleges 
and Government subsidies) to Increase the 
number enormously, to 60 percent of all 
college-age youth. 

It is unthinkable that the nation’s 700 
church-related colleges could be closed or 
secularized without national disaster. These 
church colleges, with the 600 Independent 
institutions, constitute the historic American 
free-enterprise program of higher education. 
It is essential to the Nation as well as to edu¬ 
cation that their Influence be increased pro¬ 
portionately as tax-supported colleges and 
universities become larger, more numerous, 
and more dominant. It would be a national 
misfortune if all higher education were un¬ 
der the church; however, there is no danger, 
even remote, that this will come to pass. It 
would be an equal, perhaps a greater, mis¬ 
fortune if all were under some unit of Gov¬ 
ernment: and that could happen here as it 
has happened in other nations. 

The Christian philosophy of life and 
standard of morals, a knowledge of the Bible, 
and the protection of freedom which strong 
Christian colleges provide, are essential If the 
original foundations of this Nation arc to be 
kept and if there Is to be a free and great 
American Nation of the future. 

2 . The Christian college Is essential to the 
church. It is the only medium through 
which most Protestant denominations now 
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pfirtlclpate in the formal educational pro¬ 
gram In the United States. The churches are 
doing an Impressive work through student 
pastors and foundations on campuses of 
large State and Independent universities; 
these Institutions, therefore, are not without 
the ministry of religion, a ministry which 
officials of the universities value highly and 
encourage. But we are speaking here 
especially of schools In whose operation the 
church has a part. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there were throughout the country 
hundreds of academies established and main¬ 
tained under stimulus from the churches. 
Kost of those under Protestant auspices were 
abandoned as the system of American public 
high schools was extended In the early years 
Of the twentieth century. The Protestant 
churches were and are principal champions 
of tax-supported public educntlon for all peo¬ 
ple, yet they probably made a mistake in 
withdrawing so completely from the fields of 
secondary and elementary education. How¬ 
ever. there is no turning back now. and the 
college level Is the only one on which the 
Protestant church will have any considerable 
number of institutions in the future. 

The Christian colleges do much to keep the 
church educationally minded; they Increase 
the church's appreciation of the values of 
Christian higher education; they save the 
church from losing touch with modern schol¬ 
arship; ihey raise the educetlonal standards 
within the church; and they supply a ma¬ 
jority of the ministers and a large propor¬ 
tion of the lay leaders of the churches. 
Without these colleges is Is conceivable that 
the church's leadership would shrink to a 
point where its whole program would bo 
threatened. Furthermore, this other simple 
but fundamental fact must not be over¬ 
looked : the Christian college provides higher 
education In a Christian atmosphere for the 
youth of Christian homes. 

3. The Chrl.stlan college Is essential to 
higher education. Each group of American 
higher institutions (tax-supported, inde¬ 
pendent, church-rclated) makes a contri¬ 
bution to the whole and to the otheis. In 
accenting the place of the Christian college, 
there Is no Intention to discount the essen¬ 
tial services of the other types of college. 
State universities are essential and can do 
some necessary things which otherwise 
would not be done. Independent colleges 
draw support and serve a clientele often not 
available to other institutions. On their 
port, Christian colleges are in a position, not 
occupied by the others, to act on the truth 
that all higher education Is incomplete with¬ 
out religion. It can put the study of re¬ 
ligion and the Bible on an equal basis with 
the study of other great fields of knowledge. 
It need not divide the student Into parts, 
with one part going to college and another 
part going to church. Christian education 
says that man’s life Is a unity and the whole 
man ought to be educated. A complete ed¬ 
ucation must treat religion as an integral 
part of the whole. This Is a much needed 
emphasis In contemporary American higher 
education. 

The church-related colleges have a special 
mission (shared with Independent colleges) 
In behalf of freedom in higher education. 
The church Is freer from political control 
than is any other body in the world, as recent 
and earlier history of many nations abun¬ 
dantly shows. The colleges related to the 
church, therefore, have the strongest assur¬ 
ance of remaining free. They do a major 
service In preserving the freedom of all col¬ 
leges. Tax-supported Institutions are the 
more free from political Interference be¬ 
cause of the strong Christian colleges which 
cannot be subjected to any political domi¬ 
nation. 


THE CfHRISTlAN COLLEGE M UNDER SEVERE 
PRESSURES 

That an Institution so tjrplcally American, 
80 important to the Nation’s past growth 
into greatness, and so essential to the futyre, 
should be subjected to threatening pressures 
exerted by the very society it serves Is a 
strange turn of events indeed. But such la 
the case. 

1. Under and through all other pressures 
Is that of the secularism of our modern so¬ 
ciety. One historian writes that “the his¬ 
tory of the modern western mind may be 
said to be the history of the gradual secular¬ 
ization of man.” As In recent generations 
man discovered and developed more and 
more the natural forces in his world, he be¬ 
came more and more self-satisfied and self- 
confident, believing that by wise planning 
he could master his own situation without 
reference to God or religion. 

Events of the past 10 years have shocked 
many out of this self-sufficiency. But on 
the whole, our society continues to put its 
faith in Itself and In physical power, not in 
God and In spiritual power. Our American 
education, with ail its marvelous advances, 
has steadily receded from its earlier empha¬ 
sis on religion and has become secular with 
its society. Morality is stressed, but usually 
in terms of humanism and pragmatism, not 
on a basis of theism. Men have forgotten 
George Washington’s warning that morality 
depends on religion. This situation had de¬ 
veloped by the time this writer was in the 
public schools, but at that time so much 
was left out of the school program on nil 
levels that leaving out religion did not seem 
EO rcmarkahle. Today, however, schools in¬ 
clude so many things that to omit religion 
suggests that society and educators count 
it relatively unimportant. 

2. A natural result Is the pressure of un- 
appreclation. In many Influential educa¬ 
tional quarters the need for u positive 
Christian emphasis Is discounted and the 
Christian college as such is ignored in edu¬ 
cational planning. For example, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, in 
1947, practically dismissed the church col¬ 
lege and even the Independent college from 
serious confideration In its proposals for the 
future. Educators, political leaders, minis¬ 
ters, parents, and students all are affected 
by such estimates from high quarters. 

3. There is a distracting pressure, educa¬ 
tors discover. In the very accrediting proc¬ 
esses which are intended to do institutions 
and education pood. 'The major standard¬ 
izing bodies render an Indispensable service. 
The Christian college must and should meet 
the standards set for the accrediting of all 
colleges. But in the final analysis the ac¬ 
crediting bodies find it necessary to measure 
chiefly by money—^moncy spent for buildings, 
for instruction, for books, for laboratories. It 
Is hard to give due consideration to other 
factors such as tone and spiritual influence. 
The constant necessity of meeting the ac¬ 
crediting standards and their financial de¬ 
mands tends to turn the Christian college’s 
attention from the value of its distinctive 
Christian function to the values and requiie- 
ments cf the academic function. There are 
no corresponding pressures upon the college 
to develop or even to retain Us Christian 
emphasis. 

4. There is a pre.ssure of Government also, 
usually unintentional and indirect but real. 
The inexorable growth of Federal, State, and 
municipal taxes is rapidly reducing the giv¬ 
ing ability of Individuals who otherwise 
might provide adequate funds for private 
and church colleges. Because of the endless 
search for more revenue and because of a 
limited appreciation for the colleges which 
are not tax-supported, there now appear fre¬ 
quently in Congress and legislatures pro¬ 
posals to take away the historic tax-exemp¬ 
tion privileges of private and church col- 
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leges while keeping them fur tax-supported 
colleges. So far most of these proposals hove 
been defeated by the vigilance of the friends 
of free institutions. 

But it ought to he of deep concern that 
Federal and {State officials so often appear to 
act on the idea that tax-supported colleges 
are the only ones seriously needed for the 
future. At this writing there are bills in Con¬ 
gress to provide various new subsidies or 
education. Some of these are not available 
to indei^endent and church-related colleges; 
some nre available, but dangerous. This 
writer believes that nongovernment colleges 
should not accept any government subsidy 
lest that subsidy reduce or destroy their his¬ 
toric freedom. 

5. There is, of course, an ever-recurring 
economic pressure. Operation costs go up 
with every wave of Infiatioii. Endowments 
earn lers than they once did. Charges to 
students ought not to be made so high as to 
put the Christian college out of reach of the 
average Christian home. Enrollments need 
to be relatively small to insure an effective 
Chri,stian program even though large eiu*oll- 
ment and higher charges would help finan¬ 
cial income. There are no unlimited sources 
of support available to the private college 
as the taxing power of Government, theo¬ 
retically unlimited, is available to the tax- 
supported college. Whore can the necessary 
support be found? 

THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGES* FUTURE DEPENDS 

UPON THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN CHKISTIAN EDU¬ 
CATION 

The Christian colleges have withstood 
these pressures with remarkable success in 
spite of the added and continuous problems 
of war. They have actually grown stronger, 
not weaker. * Yet, under the pressures which 
have been mentioned “it may well be,” as one 
prominent educator said 2 years ago, “that 
within the next two decades will be deter¬ 
mined the fate of the Independent college in 
America, and therefore, In the world.” The 
term “independent” here refers to all colleges 
except those supported by taxes. 

If they arc to continue, the Christian 
colleges on their part must be true to their 
distinctive purpose. But that Is only half 
the need; the other half is support in terms 
of students nnd money. Both can be pro¬ 
vided adequately if, and only if. Christian 
people, the church, business firms with vi¬ 
sion, and other organizations v;lth the mo¬ 
tive of service, really understand and care. 
They must cure a great deal—enough to pay 
double taxes: one required tax to Govern¬ 
ment for support of its program of higher 
education, and one voluntary tax (which 
really is not a tax but a gift and an invest¬ 
ment) to the Christian college and the 
church for the support of a program of 
Christian higher education. 

The cost is high, but the future Is at 
stake. Our plea is lor appreciation and sup¬ 
port of all worthy higher Institutions—State, 
independent, and church related—because 
all are necessary to insure a citizenry en¬ 
lightened and trained enough to meet the 
demands of democracy in this complicated 
age. We urge all colleges, just as urge 
the avowedly Christian colleges, to give due 
place to the first essential which is now so 
often forgotten—spiritual religion. But our 
plea Is especially for the institutions which 
also are being too frequently forgotten— 
the historic Christian colleges of America. 

Students from Christian homes are as nec. 
essary to these colleges as is money or appre¬ 
ciation. There must be many students to 
give the colleges strength and breadth of 
influence. There must be Christian stu¬ 
dents and alumni to keep the colleges Chris¬ 
tian. A majority of church people agree 
that Christian colleges are essential to Amer¬ 
ican life, but only a limited number really 
believe this deeply enough to guide their 
own young people to them. Christians must 
take Christian colleges more seriously. 
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Replaeemeat of Geoeral MacArtiiar 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Dr. Charles Devol, a member of the 
Marion College faculty, Marlon, Ind., 
and an editorial, both of which appeared 
in the Marion Chronicle, Marion, Ind. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I have a 
copy of the statement of Dr. Devol and 
of the editorial, and had intended to ask 
to have them printed in the Record. I 
am therefore glad to join in the request 
of my colleague. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A China Veteran Speaks 

Dr. Charles Devol, who was born In China 
and resided there for 25 years, and who Is on 
the Marlon College faculty, made the follow¬ 
ing comment today in connection with the 
dismissal of General MacArthur: 

“I feel that in America, where we are ac¬ 
customed to the freedom of speech and the 
democratic form of government, that a 
change of an officer would not be* looked upon 
80 seriously, but In China or India or the 
Philippines or any place else in Asia, I am 
afraid that the people would gain the Im¬ 
pression that we had lost confidence In Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur or that we were not agreed 
among ourselves in our policies. Some of the 
Chinese, Filipinos, and others In the anti¬ 
communist groups will be disappointed while 
the Communists will be happy, because it 
was their wish to remove him years ago.” 

MacArthur Fired 

There lb no question that General Mac¬ 
Arthur knew he had stepped out or bounds 
repeatedly by ignoring the orders of his 
Commander in Chief and Issuing statements 
in defiance of them. Why he did all the 
things he did which seemed calculated to 
bring his removal is a mystery which the 
general can be expected soon to clear up. 
He will be welcomed back to his beloved 
country which he had not visited in many 
years, as a returned hero, as a man who put 
his high position on the altar In order to 
serve his country. 

It had been apparent for a long time that 
MacArthur was trying to win a war in the 
Far East rather than fight a ‘‘police action” 
which could not be won in Korea. The 
Pentagon and the United Nations tied his 
hands. Two weeks ago he said that the best 
that could he hoped for In Korea was a stale¬ 
mate. The wanton sacrifice of thousands of 
fine young Americans plainly revolted and 
outraged him. To have continued the war 
In Korea entailing sacrifices of men on such 
a scale was not in the MacArthur tradition. 
Obviously he felt that the time to strike In 
China had come. But the striped pants boys 
In the State Department and the British in¬ 
fluence there finally had their way. Truman 
dismissed him summarily and the Interna¬ 
tional News Service said the general read 
the dispatch from a news report before he 
received the telegraphed message. 

Whether the menace of Red aggression 
could have been stopped in the Far East 
will remain forever an unsolved mystery 
by Mr. Truman’s off-the-cuff action. The 


British were acting in their own interest 
by holding down the troops committed to 
the Far East while they were carrying on 
trade with Red China. Certainly with the 
men at his command MacArthur could see 
only defeat for his forces and the sacrifice 
of additional manpower* 90 percent of 
which was American. 

The general now can perform a greater 
service for his country by disclosing what 
as commanding general he was forced to 
keep secret. 

Reaction in the United States to the 
MacArthur dismissal was Immediate and 
bitter. Plainly the American people are 
sufficiently Informed to have stalwart opin¬ 
ions on a subject of great import to them 
and their country. Widely expressed was 
the belief that Truman had created another 
crisis In order to cover up the scandals that 
are being exposed by the hour. But this 
may be a sort of crisis with the conse¬ 
quence of which Mr. Truman had not 
reckoned. The conscience of the people 
has been stirred. The feeling of outrage 
and frustration may take many forms. 
Certainly it will not pass over without fu¬ 
rore the like of which has not been seen 
or heard in the present generation. 

Rather than being finished, apparently 
the great debate has Just started. 

Was the So-Called British Loan Aid to the 

English People, or Was it a Weapon for 
Socialist Politicians To Enslave Them? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic and disastrous stupidity of loans 
from one government to another stands 
starkly revealed in the case of the British 
loan. 

In 1946 the so-called British loan was 
bulled through Congress. The f.nal 
tactic to put it through was the claim 
that handouts to the British Govern¬ 
ment would prevent the spread of com¬ 
munism. 

Now take a look at England. It is far 
down the road to socialism and com¬ 
munism—thanks to the British loan. 
That handout burdened the American 
taxpayer with more inflation and more 
taxes—and at the same time, was a 
weapon for shackling the British people 
with socialism. 

How many of the present administra¬ 
tion policies will have equally disastrous 
consequences over the next few years? 

A solemn and sobering appraisal of 
England’s plight today is contained in 
the following review from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of April 18, 
1951: 

The ScKiiALisT Tragedy by Ivor Thomas 

Not In anger but in sorrow, this brilliant 
Oxlord “blue"—newspaperman, officer of the 
Royal Norfolk Regiment. M. P., and erstwhile 
stalwart of the Labor Government—admits 
the resounding flop of socialism In England. 

SOCIALISM UNMASKED 

Mr. Hiomas, like most of the world, wants 
to see the greatest good for the greatest 
number. While never a Socialist himself, he 
was so sympathetic to the alms of the Labor 


Party that he accepted the offices of Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary tor Aviation and later 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies under the present Government. 

This gave him a chance to see the fantastic 
Inefficiency of the present Marxist bureauc¬ 
racy in England. He saw the payroll pad¬ 
ding and chronic deficits of the blundering 
natlonolized industries, the growing tend¬ 
ency of the citizenry to consume as much 
as possible and produce as little as possible. 
He saw the island steadily plunging toward 
sympathy with the Communists, toward un¬ 
cooperative nationalism, and toward bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Naturally there was only one course which 
an honorable man could take. In 1048 Mr. 
Thomas resigned from the Labor Party and 
now tells in detail why this was his only 
possible choice. 

Why have millions of intelligent English¬ 
men changed their minds about socialism? 
Because they are beginning to learn that 
socialism Is only communism by degrees— 
communism by another name—communism 
by stealth rather than communism by bloody 
revolution. 

Those who still wear rose-colored glasses 
when viewing socialism should be reminded 
that in 1948 the British Labor Government 
published a special centennary edition of 
the Communist Miinlfe.sto of Marx and 
Engels, admitting their undying gratitude 
to the authors to whom socialism owes so 
much. 

Mr. Thomas is convinced that In not-loo- 
long an Interval, unless the present Govern¬ 
ment is overthrown. Englishmen will be de¬ 
prived of profits, interest, and rents, the first 
aim of Marx In destroying or leveling all 
classes above the proletariat. 

Already private initiative has been vir¬ 
tually destroyed. The confi.scatory taxes 
have knocked the independence and the 
courage out of large parts of the populace. 

Mr. Thomas insists that the principal ulti¬ 
mate difference between communism and 
soclaliBin i.s a matter of tactics. But the 
Communists at least have the honesty to 
admit their plot against western civilization. 

To support the Socialists as “the best bul¬ 
wark against their fellow Marxists, the Com¬ 
munists,” is. according to Mr. Thoina.s, the 
rankest folly. Socialists are already con¬ 
vinced Marxists Socialists pave the way, 
both througli their ideology and through 
their economic bJundeiing lor Communl.st 
dictatorship, Mr. Thomas proves his point 
with six European c'lumple.s. 

There are only two known ways to make 
men work: The Incentive of pay (plus the 
right to own personal property) and the in¬ 
centive of the whip. 

Already In England miners and farmers 
may not leave their industries. And disci¬ 
pline has sunk to such a level in some min¬ 
ing areas that a Labor Government pro¬ 
fessing the complete interest of the work¬ 
ers has had to close down entire pits. 

Already members of the Government are 
telUng housewives they have no more intel¬ 
ligence than their 4-year-old children in 
choosing items of diet. The next step, pre¬ 
sumably, Is a natioiializod menu. 

Despite the fact that this summer the La¬ 
bor Government is trying to add the second 
element of ‘‘bread and the circus” in the 
form of the rather desperately conceived 
festival, England is facing moral, political, 
and economic crisis. As Mr. Thomas does 
not say, they will soon be asking America 
for additional funds, while continuing to 
play the United States against their fellow 
Marxists in Moscow— a balance-of-power 
game which has always ended In war, even 
when England was a first-class instead of a 
third-class power. 

The time has come to toll our ungrateful 
debtors that we are not giving our billions 
to underwrite their form or any other form 
of Marxism. 
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Vliat It To Happen to Onr Eifhft Army 
in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES ] 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JXHDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
written before General MacAithur’s 
address before Congress: 

(Prom Barron’s of April 16, 1951] 

The Eighth Abmt: Its Futxjbe Is the Nation's 
First Concern 

In the momentous weelt tl.nt lies ahead 
the chiiiices favor an Intensiflcatlon of the 
lighting in Korea at the very time that polit¬ 
ical debate In this country rises to cresc endo. 

The announced Communist Intention to 
make their big push In April, the pick-up In 
air nshtlng, the sighting of large concentra¬ 
tions behind the Yalu—all favor this con¬ 
clusion. It should be a sobering one, we 
think, to all those who may be tempted to 
make General MacArthur's return to this 
country Into a kind of SaturnaUa, as well as 
to his midget detractors. 

For the fact is that the time.s are too seri¬ 
ous for emotionalism and nothing could serve 
the general or the country worse. Nor la 
there the slightest iiolnt now in rehashing 
whether the President should have dismissed 
a great and honored commander, and even 
less whether he had the right to do so. As in 
a great trial these “procedural” questions 
lie behind us. It is time to come to grips 
with the merits of the case. What should 
be done about some 250,000 Americans now 
at the battle front What should this coun¬ 
try’s Aslan policy be—not tomorrow, not a 
decade hence, but now? 

THE GENERAL’S STAND 

The op-^nlng statements in the ca-se, to 
continue the legal analogy, are by now well 
known. The essence of General MacArthur’s 
position Is as follows: 

1. The American Army In Korea cannot 
go on Indefinitely fighting a limited war, 
under wraps with no power to strike back at 
the enemy’s supply bases. 

2. 'The war therefore should be extended to 
the extent of bombing Communist supply 
lines and releasing the potential of Chlang 
Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa. 

3. In the all-out struggle with commu¬ 
nism. Asia, not Europe, is today the decisive 
theater. 

The administration position as thus far 
developed is to deny all three of these prop¬ 
ositions. It apparently believes that a lim¬ 
ited war can be kept going at least until 
snow flies again and the danger of Soviet 
adventures In Europe or other parts of tho 
world is put off at least for another year 
when the United States will be Incomparably 
stronger. It holds to the view that further 
Involvement In China, particularly on tho 
China mainland, would be a total tragedy 
for this country. As against the Aslan em¬ 
phasis of General MncArthur, It gives top pri¬ 
ority to Europe and tho rapid Implementa¬ 
tion of the Atlantic Pact. 

EAST VERSUS WEST 

In trying to understand, if not pass on, 
these fundamental questions. It Is well to 
recall that the pull between an Asian and 
European orientation for this country is an 
old one. The United States Is a continental 
Nation, clasping. In Theodore Roosevelt’s 
phrase, “the crest of an ocean In either 
hand.” Through historical accident as 


much as anything else, the Republican 
party, from the turn of the century when 
John Hay Inaugurated the open-door policy, 
has always emphasized the Pacific. The 
Democratic Party, due in no small part to the 
fact that it was in power in two World Wars, 
has always emphasized the Atlantic and 
Europe. 

The fact Is that no foreign policy worthy 
of the name can disregard either ocean. Eu¬ 
rope remains the greatest industrial work¬ 
shop outside this country. It may be readily 
granted that loss of this workshop to the 
Communists would be a fatal blow. At the 
same time, however, the United States has 
established interests in the Pacific—Japan, 
Formosa, the Philippines, and the protection 
of Australia, if not of Malaya—which can¬ 
not be set aside, and it has been the con¬ 
sistent duty of MacArthur to uphold them. 
Moreover—and the point is important—it 
should be noted that the conditions which 
In World War II made strategic decision as 
between the two oceans relatively easy no 
longer exist. 

When, specifically, in 1941, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill decided against General 
MacArthur’s Judgment to make Europe tho 
primary theater of action and the Pacific 
secondary, their choice was in large measure 
dictated by the harsh realities of the sltua- 
t on. In Europe there was a going war 
against Hitler, carried forward by Britain. 
In the Pacific the American Fleet lay at the 
bottom of Pearl Harbor, requiring at least 
2 years to rebuild. The orientation to tho 
Atlantic followed almost inevitably from 
these circumstances. 

Today none of those circumstances Is pres¬ 
ent. The going war against the Communists 
is in the East. In Europe, General Eisen¬ 
hower still commands a phantom army. 
That fact may be used to argue for delay 
on all fronts, but to the degree that the 
United States purpose is not Just to bend 
to Communist aggression but to defeat it, 
then it can be argued—as General Mac- 
Arthur docs argue—that one must close with 
the enemy where one is at grips with him. 
And we are at grips in Korea, not in Europe. 

Finally, and tipping the scales in favor 
of MncArthur, there remains tho hard, per¬ 
sistent question: Whnt is the Eifdith Army 
in Korea supposed to do'? Mnybe, it can 
for a few more months go on fifThtmg a 
delaying action. Yet General Rldgv.ny him¬ 
self has described his posulori as impo.ssible. 
He sees no chance for decision and mean¬ 
while mounting danger, with the initiative 
in enemy hands. H the enemy throws in 
additional air forces, then a wider war, such 
as MacArthur argues for, becoiiies Inevitable. 
If he does not, the prospect is for continued 
casualties, with perhaps In the end a nego- 
tiited truce which, on the terms proposed 
by the U. N. and never openly disavowed by 
this country, will represent complete and 
abject far-eastern appeasement. 

HIS FINAL SERVICE 

The return of MacArthur. in short, must 
Inevitably help to end the State Department's 
double talk, and smoke the administration 
out of its mlcawberism. Meanwhile, and 
particularly In the coming week. It behooves 
all citizens to keep their heads. They may 
thank God they personally do not have to 
make the vital military decisions now neces¬ 
sary. They may and should do their utmost 
to allow tho.se in command to work in an 
atmosphere not of hysteria, but a calm 
determination. 

To welcome General MacArthur back as 
a returning proconsul, to use him n.s means 
of advancing purely partisan causes, is to 
throw away the great service he can still 
render his country—the spelling out in de¬ 
tail of what he believes should bo done. At 
stake is more than the reputation of a gen¬ 
eral or the future of a President or a party. 
At stake is the fate of as gallant an Army 
as America has ever put into the field. 
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Britain^t Part in the Korean War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

f Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guiGhed former Member of this Hou.se. 
Kon. Eruce Earton, of New York, has 
long since been known as one of Ameri¬ 
ca's most lucid and forceful writers. His 
books were read avidly by mUlions of our 
people and his news articles have been 
widely read. 

The following article touches a hot 
spot in our relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries especially Groat Britain. I agree 
with my friend and foraier colleague. 

Bruce Barton Says 

(By Bruce Barton) 

THE BRITISH 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once Invited to meet George Bcinaxd 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
Ebaw burst into bitter vituperation of 
America, 

Dr. Riley stood it for about 3 minutes and 
then cried out: “Stop that. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. How dare you. a 
man whore fo'x! and clothes and rooftree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can bookbuyers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a people 
of which you are so abysmally ignorant. I 
never knew such Impudence.” 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amaze¬ 
ment came Into his eyes, but with it a glint 
of admiration. He told n friend afterward: 
“That man Riley Is one of the most interest¬ 
ing people I ever met.” 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hnspltallty--r ften lavish 
and effu.sivo to the point of servility—taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvily about us. 

Too many of the British people as a whole, 
Jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the idea that, 
except for the protection of their fleet, we 
would have been helpless. But they never 
said from whom thoJr fleet was protecting 
ub; and in our Civil War, when our need of 
help was most desperate, their sea power. 
Instead of helping us, tried to destroy our 
merchant marine. 

Yet I admire the British. They write the 
English language better than we—we have 
no Shakespeare, no Milton. Tlicir adminis¬ 
tration of Justice Is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dignified. In the conduct of foreign 
affairs they are so much smarter that it Just 
isn’t funny. 

Indeed, one of my distinguished lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the London 
Spectator, tells me that by reading it he has 
long been able to predict 6 months In ad¬ 
vance Just what our State Department would 
do—the British loan, the Marshall plan, tho 
Atlantic Pact, etc. 

Lately Russia has been making our foreign 
policy. When she lets out a blnf^.t. wo 
promptly blast her back. When she nudges 
the North Koreans into starting a rumpus, 
we obligingly reply with our whole army and 
heaven only knows how many billions of 
dollars, while she loses not one soldier or 
one ruble. 

Dancing to Russia’s fiddle Is getting us 
nowhere. We might better po back to letting 
the Eriti;:h m inago u;-. They know their 
way around, cbpcciully in the Orient, where 
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they operated Xor more than 160 years at a 
handsome profit. 

Many of us have another Idea—that we 
ought to have our own American foreign 
policy. But since, to make any sense, this 
would have to be based on America first, It 
seems to be out. Every other nation can 
be for itself first. But not the United States. 
The more suggestion Is branded “un- 
American." 


Why We Are Where We Are 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Witness, a Catho¬ 
lic newspaper published at Dubuque, 
Iowa, on April 19, 1951: 

Why We Are Where We Are 

The dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur 
as commander in chief of the U. N. forces in 
the Far East has given rise to frenzied argu¬ 
mentation and bewilderment among people 
In all walks of life. Behind that action Is 
the seemingly Impossible war in Korea. And 
behind that struggle stands the fierce. Im¬ 
placable monster of the Soviet. As from a 
smoldering current of fear and misgivings, 
frustrating confusion and a thousand unan¬ 
swered questions have risen. There la one 
basic question—why are we where we are? 

We are where we are because the nations, 
as a whole, have rejected Christ. This 
answer appears to be extremely simple. It is 
that simple. Yet the failure to accept 
Christ, that la. His teachings, as proclaimed 
by His church, is the one big cause of the 
tragic chaos of today. Historically, the fall- 
lire in a chain of causes and effects goes 
back for centuries. Even in our time, how¬ 
ever, we have been the witnesses of how that 
failure has brought us to the door of disaster. 

In February 1946 the big three met at 
Yalta. Tlio meeting was held to plan the 
strategy for ending the war and building the 
peace of the world. Roosevelt was there, 
Churchill was there. Stalin was there. 
(Alger Hiss was there.) But Christ was not 
invited. 

Mellow-voiced radio commentators and 
high-salaried newspaper columnists told the 
public hov/ this great meeting was to lay the 
foundations for the future pence of the world. 
The lenders were culled the Big Three because 
they were from the big powers and they were 
to accomplLsh big things. But what actually 
happened? 

At the Yalta Conference, Poland (largely 
Catholic) was sold out to the armed atheism 
of the Soviet and the way was paved for the 
Communist domination of Eastern Europe 
a id China. Now these eventualities are as¬ 
cribed to political or diplomatic blunders. 
But basically it was all because Christ was 
not welcome at Yalta. 

In July 1945 another big conference was 
held at Potsdam. Churchill was there. 
Atlee was there. Truman was there. Stalin 
was there. But Christ was not invited. 

Again silver-tongued radio analysts and 
fast-writing columnists described the Pots¬ 
dam meeting with shining words. How won¬ 
derful it was, they said in effect, for such 
powerful leaders to get together to plan the 
peace of the world. But what actually 
happened? 

The Council of Foreign Ministers was 
formed at Potsdam. Representing the 


United States, Great Britain, Russia (and 
China and far-eastern questions), they were 
to meet to fashion the framework of peace. 
Hiey met. remember, five times, and each 
meeting ended in bitter bickering. Some 
will say these are matters of International 
relations. But the real reason why the Pots¬ 
dam plan failed was because Christ did not 
have a part in It. 

The San Francisco Conference sat from 
April to June 1946. Representatives from 
60 nations participated. But Christ was not 
Invited to take part. 

Self-appointed prophets of the ulr waves 
and last-word-on-anything newspaper scribes 
clasalfled the formation of the United 
Nations ns a powerful gency for guar¬ 
anteeing the peace of the world. Fifty-one 
atlons signed the pact of new union. But 
what actually happened. 

The veto power was Insisted on by the 
Soviet delegation a’- iT'corporated into the 
working program of the U. N. (Alger Hiss, 
remember, was one of the big wheels in the 
organization of the U. N.) Ever since the 
Soviet delegates have been using the veto 
power to cripple the effectiveness of the U. N. 
The U. N. Is falling because from the start 
Christ was ignored. 

Today there la excited debrtlng and pain¬ 
ful conluslon all over the land. One faction 
says. “Bomb Manchuria because Red China 
Is already In the war in Korea.” Another 
says. “Confine the war in the Par East to 
Korea and concentrate on Europe because 
the Reds may strike there anytime." And 
millions of people are asking, “Do we know 
where we are going or what we are to do?" 

All this lime Stalin and his atheistic 
henchmen are laughing in secret. For a 
long time they planned and plotted to divide 
and confuse us. And now they are succeed¬ 
ing. Our leaders played games with the 
delegate of hell. The men from Mo.«;cow 
have led our diplomats and so-called states¬ 
men into a snake pit—any way they move 
they get hurt (and we get hurt). 

Many ar*' deliberating over how we can get 
out of this mess. But we cannot stop effects 
from causes once set in motion. Our Nation 
as a whole ha.s turned its back on Chrl.st 
and 1 ow it must eat the bitter fruits in the 
chaos of hell that is upon us. 


Merchant Marine Memorial 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OK NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday. April 23, 1951. Those of us 
who have had the opportunity of coming 
to know the great work done at the 
Maritime Academy will appreciate the 
importance to the Academy of the early 
construction of the chapel and we urge 
the friends of the Merchant Marine to 
assist as much as possible: 

Merchant Marine Memorial 

Tine United States merchant murine is one 
of the most useful but least lauded organi¬ 
zations for its military and peacetime serv¬ 
ice to its country. During the Second World 
War its members bravely faced the dangers 
of the seas to supply our embattled forces, 
following the traditions set down by mer¬ 
chant seafarers since the days of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. Although many gave their 


lives to see that the supplies reached their 
destination, very few of their number have 
received the recognition bestowed on mem¬ 
bers of the military and naval services. 

With the naming of John M. Franklin, 
president of the United States Lines, as 
chairman of the memorial chnpel fund cam¬ 
paign of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, a forward step has been taken to¬ 
ward doing honor to these devoted men, of 
whom 6,000 officers and seamen and 212 
cadet-mldshipmcn died keeping the supply 
lines open during the war. The planned 
memorial is an all-religion chapel to bo con¬ 
structed nt the United States Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island. 

This memorial Is long overdue. Contribu¬ 
tions for Its construction may be mailed to 
memorial fund campaign, United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point. 
N. Y. 


Cards on Table 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour¬ 
nal on Fiiday, April 20, 1951: 

Caros on Tadle 

Accorded the privilege of pre.senting his 
views before a Joint session of Congress, 
General MacArthur acquitted himself with 
honor and skill. 

There was no doubt that the general, who 
suddenly has become a violently controversial 
political figure, desired nothing more than 
to present his arguments to Congress so 
that the issue may be debated on Its own 
merits. 

He did so with conviction and without 
injecting any political side issues or using 
the occasion to stir a partisan frenzy. 

The policy he presented was a strictly mili¬ 
tary policy. The ndminlstrntion believes 
such a policy is unwise at this time because 
we are not prepared for the eventuality ol 
world war III, 

General MacArthur’s proposals make .sense 
strategically so long us we are equipped to 
face the eventuality. The decision to push 
to the Manchurian border ol Korea made 
sense strategically, too, but we were not 
equipped to face what happened—the diieet 
intervention of Red China. General Mac- 
Artliur’s estimate of the situation had a 
great deal to do with the decision to pusli 
north. 

It IS as unreal to call the administration’s 
policy appeasement ns it is unreal to call 
MacArthur’s policy warmongering. There is. 
however, the ri.sk that tlie pursuit of Mae- 
Arthur’s policy will touch off world war HI 
despite his bellel that It won’t. We are not 
prepared to handle both ea.st and west ag- 
grcbsion now. Eventually we will be. and it 
is entirely possible that administration 
policy can ease ll.s present restrictions. Now, 
it must be geared to the eventuality and our 
ability to meet It, even though the Korean 
stalemate is a regrettable byproduct. The 
administration in no sense is abandoning 
the east, but it must be subordinated to 
global defense. 

General MacArthur has given his .side of 
the picture, the administration has given its 
Bide. The debate In Congress can now be 
held to those practical considerations. The 
general did his final Job well. Now we can 
get on with the busliie.ss at hand without 
emotion and partisanship. 
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Address by Keimetb EricksoB, Youth 
Govenior, State of WasfaingtoB, Before 
Joint Session Hi Y Youth Legislature, 
Olympia, Wash., April 15, 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the fourth annual YMCA Model 
Youth Legislatui’e was held in Olympia. 
Wash., on April 13 and 14. The youth 
governor this year was Mr. Kenneth 
Erickson, of Puyallup, Wash. It is a very 
fine talk, and I am sure the Members of 
the House will be interested in reading 
it. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, Your Excel¬ 
lency Governor Langlie, State officials, my 
fellow colleagues in the Fourth Washington 
Youth Legislature, and frieiids, today we are 
meeting as the youth of a great Nation and 
a great State. We are the youth of the 
world's most progressive and strongeBt de¬ 
mocracy. Yes: our democracy has gained 
momentum as each succeeding generation of 
youth has grown and matured to step Into 
the shoes of their elders and take over the 
ever-increasing problems of national and 
State Government. Until now, v;lth our geu- 
eralluu nearing the threshold of adulthood 
and responsibility, the United States stands 
as the one stanch bolt in the door of free¬ 
dom, straining to hold back the menace of a 
world threatened by sinister foreign in¬ 
fluences. 

It Is during this struggle, both physical 
and psychological, that we meet in this leg¬ 
islature; during a time of national emer¬ 
gency, deficit spending, high taxe.s, and an 
economy disrupted by enormous defense and 
rearmament programs. As youth of this 
State then we have had a gi*eat honor be¬ 
stowed upon us In that we have been given 
a chance to express our views freely in a 
State legislature of our own; u chance to use 
our youthful enthusiasm and oj)tlmlsm, un¬ 
dimmed by prejudice and political view¬ 
points. to find solutions to the many prob¬ 
lems and dilemmas that are unsolved in our 
State at the present time. 

The scope of our task is tremendous. The 
present National and State situations will 
hinder us greatly in our attempts to create 
better conditions In our State. Lack of 
funds, ns you all know, Is our main barrier, 
and it Is my firm desire that you take this 
problem Into cnrcful consideration while 
studying any appropriation bill. In other 
words, a source of money will have to be 
found for any legislation which will require 
funds to enact and carry out. Furthermore 
it is my desire, and I am sure that It stands 
to reason, that we confine ourselves with 
major Issues, and dlscour.ogc any unimpor¬ 
tant or otherwise frivolous legislation. The 
short span of time we have to work In makes 
this imperative and In the best Interests of 
the success of our legislature. 

In short let’s use our heads and show the 
citizens of our Stale that they have an alert, 
and intelligent youth, capable In time to take 
over the real State legislature with Integrity 
and good judgment. 

Because time is short and we cannot hope 
to cover the entire field of wants and needs 
In our State in 2 days, 1 have chosen only 
throe main Issues which 1 would like to sug¬ 
gest and outline to you. 

National emergency has already been men¬ 
tioned, defense and rearmament have already 


been mentioned. They should bo spoken of 
In another regard. Our State of Washing¬ 
ton Is as Important an implement now in 
our Nation’s defense and offense as it was 
during the Second World War. We are stra¬ 
tegically located and within our borders are 
located some of the Nation’s top war installa¬ 
tions. Because of these conditions our State 
occupies a precarious position in case of at¬ 
tack. The science of devastation has made 
such terrific progress in the last few years 
that, until effective International controls 
assure safety, not one country on the earth 
is entirely safe from the lethal, vehement, 
and Indescribably devastating blows that can 
be rent with atomic weapons. I have not 
said these things to scare you or unduly 
disturb you, but merely to wake you to ac¬ 
tion on a problem that tl ese conditions 
bring about. The problem Is civilian dclense 
and It Is a responsibility and a duty of this 
legislature to provide an adequate and suit¬ 
able civilian-defense program. Yes, thou¬ 
sands of our citizen's lives may someday de¬ 
pend on our ability and foresight in provid¬ 
ing BUlIlclent protection from attack through 
a v/orkuble plan ol civilian defense. 

I would recommend for* your caiefuJ con¬ 
sideration. legislation which would set up a 
civilian delerine coinmisBlon to be made up 
of members of the legislature and what 
technical help deemed necessary. The 
purpose of this commission would be to set 
up within our State adequate fire protection, 
medical aid. and above all a means of edu¬ 
cating the public on what to do in case of an 
attack. Schools present a definite problem In 
the question of civilian defense. I encour¬ 
age infinite care in the .study of schools’ de¬ 
fense problems, and believe me they have 
them. All students should be taught what to 
do In case of attack, and drill procedures 
should be practiced in each school. There 
is now published by the United State.s De¬ 
fense Department a booklet entitled “Sur¬ 
vival Under Atomic Attack," which could and 
should be either given to every student or 
explained to him carefully. A copy of this 
booklet should be In the home of every fam¬ 
ily In the State, Above all. a uniform and 
clearly defined signal sy.'^tcm for caution, 
warning, and all clear should be set up 
throughout the Stale. Cooperation on a local 
basis will undoubtedly make this problem 
much easier to solve and Is to be greatly 
encouraged. All In all. this challenge of 
civilian defense is one which will undoubt¬ 
edly tax your mentality and knowledge to 
meet In an adequate manner, but it is a 
program that n.u.sl be built strong In our 
State. We are a link in the Nation’s chain 
of defense, and we owe It, not only to the 
people ol our own State, but to the whole Na¬ 
tion, to be a strong link. 

TTie solving of our defense problem Is going 
to take funds and so it Is imperative that 
you provide a source of revenue to cover the 
cost of this much-needed program. We have 
a source of revenue in our State that la 
providing us with much tax money at the 
present time, but which has not been de¬ 
veloped to its fullest extent, in my opinion. 
Last year an c.stlmated 2,600.0U tourists vis¬ 
ited our State. This was an Increase of 
over 20 percent from 1949. Through proper 
and intelligent planning this figure could be 
doubled in a few years. Proper development 
of our tourist trade could assure monetary 
changes in our State treasury through gas 
tax. sales tax, and other revenue paid by 
tourists who enter our State. We are not 
doing all we can to develop this Important 
source of Income, Actual tourist comments 
In the Washington Tourist Survey for 1950 
made by the St..te College of Washington 
School of Economics and Business showed 
that we do not advertise enough. And may 
1 pause long enough to congratulate the 
State College on a fine service they have 
rendered to the State In this survey. Many 
tourists came to Washington and thoroughly 


onjoyod it and left wondering why they did 
not see anything about Washington in na¬ 
tional magazines. There is at the present 
time in our State, a State development 
agency, which supposedly handles the public¬ 
ity of the Evergreen State. Yet not one 
major sportsman’s magazine carries adver¬ 
tising concerning our State. Many States 
have active commissions in this regard and 
are profiting from them. Mount Rainier, a 
paradise of scenery for business-weary trav¬ 
elers; Grand Coulee Dam. largest man-made 
structure on the face of the earth; the 
beautiful Olympic Peninsula; the ever-in¬ 
teresting Inland Empire: Lake Chelan; Puget 
Sound, and many other spots of breath-tak¬ 
ing beauty and primitive grandeur are lo¬ 
cated within our borders and afford us with 
a chance for development toward a profitable 
end. 

I would recommend a complete rcorrjanlzo- 
tioTi of the present agency. Tliit. agency 
should be activpted to advertiF«o our Stat-^’s 
scenic beauty In a way that would encourage 
a larger number of tourirts. Information 
should be made readily available to anyone 
■who should inquire concerning our State and 
c.-treful consideration of the project, I feel, 
would be of a beneficial nature. 

In our State conr.titution today there Is 
one section v/hich need.s amending. Article 
VI. section I, of our constitution does not 
stand up to all our system of government 
should mean to our people. A democracy is 
supposed to be a government of, by, and for 
the people; a government of balanced rights 
and responsibilities. In my estimation, the 
fact that 18-year-olds cannot vote, which Is 
a right, and yet fight for our country, which 
1 b a re.sponr.lbillty, producer an apparent con¬ 
tradiction to this fact. 'The educational de¬ 
velopment of our country also has developed 
to the point where the 21-year-old vote law 
now in effect is outmoded and unfair to a 
1 action of our people. 

There is nothing so magical about the 
number 21. We don’t s'Uddonly change and 
become intellectually and mentally capable 
to cast an intelligent ballot overnight. 
Rather It stands to reason that an 18-year- 
old, w'lth his high-school course In civics 
still making an impression on hiB mind, 
would be a better voter than a person who, 
for 3 years, has been away from much con¬ 
tact wdth the real processes of elections and 
the qualities to look for In a candidate. An 
18-year-old, if he started voting Immediately 
after leaving high school, or even in his 
senior year in high school, would be more 
likely to keep on voting and keep his parents 
voting than a person who has had to start 
voting of his own accord when he reaches 
the present legal age of 21. Our schools could 
provide Information concerning voting; how 
to register, qualifications for voting and 
other preliminaries to voting. Qualities of 
various candidates could be discjssed In 
history and world problems classes on an 
undlecrimlncting level. Thus we would not 
only have an Increased vote, but wo would 
have H more intelligent vote. 

The true unproportional distribution of 
rights and responsibilities, however, has been 
written In blood on the battlefields when¬ 
ever the United States has pone to war in 
the la.st 32 years. Our principles are shaken 
whenever u soldier under 21 is made to fight 
and perhaps die for a democracy which has 
not even given him the prime privilege of a 
mature citizen, the voting privilege. I sjiy 
if we are old enough to fleht for the future 
of our country, we are old enough to vote 
for the future of our country. 

These three Issues do not even scratch the 
surface of the bills and Ideas w'hirh will he 
presented for your approval or disapproval, 
but they give you an idea ol what seem to 
me to be the major Issues for your delib¬ 
eration. 

Efficiency, good Judgment, common sense, 
and faith in God have made our country 
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great and have made our State great. Ijet 
us. then, In these next 2 days, use all four 
with equal fortitude and courage. And let 
us remember and consider this: In a few 
years we will no longer be the youth and 
will enjoy the carefree years no longer. We 
must learn now what is to be expected of 
tis in the years to come. Preparedness will 
make our task much easier and will enhance 
our chance to find a solution to brotherhood 
among men under the fatherhood of God. 
Abraham Lincoln stated our problem with 
Immortal beauty and simplicity when he said 
in his famous ‘‘house divided" speech. "If we 
could first know where we are, and whither 
we are tending, we could better Judge what 
to do, and how to do it." Today Lincoln’s 
statement still stands as a challenge of to¬ 
morrow, and it is our challenge for a bettor 
future. It is up to us. Why not start now? 


The Importance of Rice in World Affairs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have traveled in the lands of the 
earth where rice constitutes the primary 
food for millions of people will appre¬ 
ciate the keen observations made by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky and all as set forth 
in a form letter. “To our Distributors:” 
mailed by the Adolphus Rice Mills, Inc. 

In view of present military activities 
and the proposal to effectuate a Pacific 
pact, it will be well for our people to ob¬ 
tain a better understanding of the great 
economic force which is involved in the 
little word, “rice.” 

Peoples who live on lower standards than 
ours do not vary their foods as we do. They 
eat with monotonous constancy almost the 
same food every day. 

For Instance, rice eaters are never satis¬ 
fied with any other grain or even with a 
variety of meats and vegetables. Their 
basic food is rice and whatever they put on 
the rice is a side dish. This is true of mil¬ 
lions of people in the east of Asia. 

The rice line lies south of the Yellow River 
in China and it includes Korea, Japan, the 
Malay Peninsula, Burma, Siam, French Indo¬ 
china, and areas of India, It might be possi¬ 
ble in such a country as ours to cat cake 
Instead of bread but a rice eater wants rice. 
Without it he starves. He might try wheat 
or millet but they do not serve him ade¬ 
quately. He craves rice even after a full 
meal. 

The world production of rice l.s about 
7,600,000.000 bushels and about 96 percent of 
it is produced in Asia. China never grew 
enough rice to meet the demand.s of her 
population. 

It is just diplomatic trickery that, under 
such circumstances Soviet China offers to 
sell rice to India, risking the starvation of 
the people with the object of winning a 
propagandistic victory. It Is a design for 
conque.st at any cost. On the other hand, 
if Soviet China should conquer Burma or 
French Indochina or Thailand during the 
forthcoming summer, the offer of rice to 
India could be made with safety. 

It is to be assumed, therefore that all the 
factors 1 idlcate that both for internal and 
diplomatic reasons, Soviet China must seek 
to increase its rice re.serves ns soon as possible, 
even if that means that pressures have to 


be put on neighboring countries, to the ex¬ 
tent of conquering them. 

Hindsight is of little advantage and these 
days usually ends In the loss of human life. 
The Burma, Thailand. French Indochina situ¬ 
ation must inevitably lead to trouble as they 
ar^ the granaries of surplus rice. It does 
not make sense to Ignore this situation or to 
misunderstand it. We do not have to wait 
for another Korea, where we were caught 
without policy or purpose. 

The Manchu dynasty, for instance, fell in 
1911. This was preceded by unusually high 
imports of rice in 1902 and in every year 
following up to 1911. The Import of the 
staple food of a country weakens that coun¬ 
try’s economy unless, as in the case of Great 
Britain, exports of products pay for the food. 
China obtained Its additional rice from 
French Indochina. Thailand (Siam), and 
Burma. 

If we translate this into current politics, 
it la essential to Communist China that that 
country have free access to the rice of these 
other Asiatic nations. If anti-Soviet coun¬ 
tries Interfere with the movement of rice 
from those countries to Soviet China, the 
lack of rice or the high price of rice could 
be the reason for revolutionary movements 
in China. A starving people blames its gov¬ 
ernment for failure to provide food, and 
rebels. 

As a matter of fact, much of the labor 
troubles in China, which preceded the Com- 
munhst revolution of 1925, was over rice, and 
the escalator clause which Walter Reuther 
and General Motors think that they Invented 
was introduced in China many years ago by 
the Brltish-Amorican Tobacco Co., whose 
wage scale wa.s determined by the price of a 
picul (133 pounds) of rice. They found that 
rice was more important than money. 

But it did not work, because inflationary 
prices knocked the props out from under all 
schemes and as the price of rice rose the dis¬ 
content Increased. Thus, Li Li-san, now in 
charge of Manchuria lor Soviet Russia, was 
able to organize strikes In the Yangtze Val¬ 
ley and Shanghai in 1926 to pave the way 
for the victories of the armies led by Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek and Gen. Galens-Bluechcr, 
the Russian, who then was engaged in con¬ 
quering China—an effort which lulled when 
Chiang Kai-shek turned on the Russians and 
the Chinese Communists. 

Rice is then the one commodity which is 
related to the politics of these Asiatic coun¬ 
tries us it is the basis of their economic 
life. And Soviet China does not have enough 
rice to take care of the needs of the people. 


Joint Chiefs of Staff on a Political Limb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the Washing¬ 
ton Star of Monday, April 23. 1951: 

Joint Ciiiejs on a Political Limb—White 
House Statements on Generai. MacAr- 
thur’s Dismissal Are in Variance With 
What Actually Happened 

(By David Lawrence) 

It’s a new experience and a very uncom¬ 
fortable one for the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to be dragged Into the center 
of a bitter political controversy. 


There Is, moreover, a serious discrepancy 
between what the White House has been say¬ 
ing officially—as to the unanimous recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs in the Mac- 
Arthur case—and what actually happened. 

The first chapter—the Initiative—in the 
controversy was the administration’s sanc¬ 
tion of a speech by General Bradley, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, last Wed¬ 
nesday in Chicago. This was the day be¬ 
fore General Mac Arthur was due to present 
his case to a Joint meeting of Congress. The 
big headline in the Wednesday afternoon 
papers was ‘‘General Bradley blasts Mac- 
Arthur’s views." The explanation offered for 
this advanced rebuttal was that General 
Bradley had for a long time scheduled the 
engagement and had to deliver the speech. 

Tlie general could as readily have talked 
about universal military training or some¬ 
thing else Uiirelated to the MacArthur epi¬ 
sode. 

But once the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
spoke out it was natural that General Mac¬ 
Arthur In his Thursday address should re¬ 
veal that his own military recommendations 
had been approved in the past by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Not content with one blunder, the ad¬ 
ministration then went from the frying pan 
into the fire with another statement. This 
one, while issued at the Pentagon, was ac¬ 
tually directed by the White House. It came 
immediately after General MacArthur’a 
speech to Congress on Thursday and the full 
text of it reads as follow.s: 

"In response to inquiries from the press 
concerning General Mac Arthur’s reference 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon 
spokesman said the White House had au¬ 
thorized him to state that action taken by 
the President in relieving General Mac¬ 
Arthur was based upon the unanimous 
recommendations of the President’s principal 
civilian and military advisers Including the 
Joint Chiels of Staff. The reasons lor Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s release have been stated 
previously by the President." 

Now the foregoing gives the Impression 
that General MacArthur’s relerencc to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in hi.s address to Con¬ 
gress hud to do with his removal. Not a 
word of his address hud any reference to that 
point. He merely outlined his own military 
recommendations about the prosecution of 
the war in Korea and .stated that the Joint 
Chiefs had supported hi.s proposal.s. 

This latter point, therefore, the White 
House 111 its .statement did not deny at nil 
though a local paper headlined it.s front¬ 
page article: "MacArthur say.s Joint Chiefs 
shared his views but Pentagon declares they 
favored oiasler." 

This was natural In view of the ml.sleading 
official statement. For the White Hou;-e 
declaration that the Joint Chiels hail unani¬ 
mously recommended the President’s action 
is a half truth 

The facts are these: 

1. There was no meeting of the Joint 
Chiels and no action of a formal nature 
taken by the Joint Chicf.s 

2. Tliere was a meeting in which civilians 
and military men met with the Pre.-idcnl 
who a.sked their views about the controversy 
and they generally felt that since Mr. Tru¬ 
man and General MacArthur differed in for¬ 
eign policy there .should be a replacement. 

3. The timing of the replacement and the 
method of making the replacement wa.s not 
agreed upon, this being left to the President 
to decide. 

4. Some of those present at the meeting 
had their first news of what the President 
finally decided when they read the new.s- 
papers on Wednesday morning, April 18. 

6. Not a single recommendation of a formal 
nature Is In the record to show that the 
Joint Chiefs took cognizance of any mili¬ 
tary insubordination or preferred any such 
charge against General MacArthur. Yet 
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Members of Congress have been saying so 
in a chorus for several days Just as if Gen¬ 
eral Mac Arthur, after 62 years of military 
service, did not know what was and was not 
a military order or instruction. 

6. CSeneral MacArthur’s summary dismissal 
was not recommended by any military man 
since It meant he was Instantly relieved and 
not only could not say farewell to his troops 
but had no opportunity to turn over the 
complicated afTairs of his command to a 
successor. 

7. Not a single piece of evidence exists that 
General MacArthur failed to carry out the 
policies of tlie President and the Department 
of State in Ills post as Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander in Japan. Though it wasn’t neces¬ 
sary to relieve him of his command when 
General Ridgway was given command of 
U. N. operations in Korea, the President swept 
General MacArthur from all three of his posts 
and gave the impression that this action was 
based on the unanimous recommendation of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Small wonder that America is disunited. 
Pot, when military men are compelled to be¬ 
come the scapegoats in petty political blun¬ 
ders, respect for institutions of military 
importance can hardly be enhanced. 


Suppression of News Versus Smothering 
of News 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

OP NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, we live 
In a time of world-wide tension. Under 
these conditions, freedom of the press 
creates more than ever the responsibili¬ 
ty to report Important news fully and 
fairly. 

A sample of the smothering of signifi¬ 
cant news has recently come to my at¬ 
tention. It concerns General Eisen¬ 
hower's 3-week military mission to Eu¬ 
rope early this year, which was extrav¬ 
agantly publicized, to say the least. 

Yet the significant news that, when 
General Elsenhower was in Rome, the 
Pope declined to see him was smothered 
in the New York Times, which reported 
it, and not printed at all in most Ameri¬ 
can papers. Obviously, the Pope was not 
willing to be even remotely identified 
with our new military intervention in 
Europe. 

The New York Times buried this sig¬ 
nificant news deep in the middle of a 
column-long story under a different 
heading on page 11, January 19. The 
column follows: 

Eisenhower Sifts Rome Arms Effort —Two 

Dead and Sixty Injured in Clashes During 

Visit—Red Mass Protests Fail 
(By Ariialdo Cortes!) 

Rome, January 18.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower plunged today into his work of in¬ 
vestigating Italy’s will to fight if attacked 
and to contribute her share toward the com¬ 
mon defense of the West against Soviet im¬ 
perialism. 

His mission being exploratory nothing that 
could by any stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as negotiations took place In the 
.conversations that he had this morning with 


the Italian Cabinet and be limited his role 
almost exclusively to listening. 

This evening after dedicating the rest of 
his working day to consultations with United 
States officials in Rome he had a store of data 
to guide his opinion on how Intense the 
Italian rearmament effort was and how far it 
might be expected to develop in the future. 
His task in Rome is thus completed and he 
plans to leave by plane tomorrow morning 
for Luxemburg. 

Two rioters were killed in clashes with the 
police during General Eisenhower’s stay. One 
was killed yesterday at Adrano, near Catania, 
Sicily, and the other today at Comacchlo, a 
poverty-stricken town at the mouth of the 
Po River. Sixty persons, including several 
policemen, were wounded or injured in these 
two places and |n minor scuffles in Florence, 
Milan. Naples, and some smaller places. 

ONE THOUSAND COMMUNISTS HELD 

About 1,000 Communist activists were ar¬ 
rested or detfilncd In various places. Scat¬ 
tered strikes of brief duration took place in 
many cities and towns throughout the coun¬ 
try today. The day passed in comparative 
quiet, however, the Communists having 
abandoned their effort to arouse mass demon¬ 
strations against General Elsenhower’s pres¬ 
ence in Italy. 

In Rome the Communist-dominated Gen¬ 
eral Confederation of Labor held a peace 
meeting with police pcrmiRslon In an open- 
air theater. Workers were supposed to 
abandon their Jobs at 3:30 p. m, to attend, 
but all public services continued to run as 
usual. 

Six or seven thousand workers turned up 
for the meeting but were easily outnumbered 
by the truly Imposing police force that the 
authorities concentrated In the vicinity. The 
meeting broke up quietly after Giuseppe dl 
Vittorio, Communist secretary general of the 
confederation, and other labor leaders had 
delivered speeches in favor of peace. 

General Elsenhower started his day In 
Rome by calling on Premier Alcide de Gasperl. 
After a preliminary exchange of views lasting 
40 minutes Foreign Minister Count Carlo 
SforEa, Defense Minister Randolfo Pacciardl 
and Trea.sury Minister Giuseppe Pella Joined 
the session. Tlie meeting went with con¬ 
siderable detail Into the problems of re¬ 
armament and preparednesB, with particular 
emphasis upon its economic and financial as¬ 
pects. 

TALK WITH MILITARY CHIEFS 

General Elsenhower, who was accompanied 
by MaJ. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenthcr, his chief 
of stuff, and by Col. Vernon Walters, then 
conferred with Signor Pacciardl and the Ital¬ 
ian chiefs of staff. 

Ho paid a courtesy call on President Luigi 
Elnaudi and later was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by Signor Parclnrdl. The 
general spent the afternoon working with 
his staff in his hotel and dined with Am¬ 
bassador James Clement Dunn. Other guesto 
Included lending members of General Eisen¬ 
hower’s mission and top United States Em- 
b.as.sy, Economic Cooperation Administration 
and mutual defense assistance program of¬ 
ficials in Rome. 

General Elsenhower will leave without be¬ 
ing received by the Pope. Vatican circles said 
that General Eisenhower let tt be known 
that he would have been happy to present 
his respects to the Pontiff and that the Pope 
also wished to sec him. 

Later, however, the view prevailed that 
It was preferable for the Pope, who has 
never ceased to plead for peace and who con¬ 
siders himself outside and above all “earthly 
competitions,” not to meet him. 

NO INFORMATION ISSUED 

No information was given either by the 
Italians or General Eisenhower on what was 
said In today’s meetings. There Is reason 
to believe, however, that in discussing' the 
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political aspects of the European rearma¬ 
ment the Italian Government reiterated its 
view that war was not imminent. It thinks 
that the West has 1 year to 18 months in 
which to rearm and that by the end of that 
time it may be strong enough to deter Russia. 

The possible Soviet reaction to the re¬ 
armament of Western Germany is regarded 
by the Italian Government as a danger. 
Nevertheless, it favors the rearming of 
Germany, because otherwlno It sees no possi¬ 
bility of defending Europe. 

Both Italians and Americans emphasized 
the cordiality of today's conversations. That 
Is not surprising since there are no funda¬ 
mental points at issue. The Americans stress 
the necessity of si>eed. The Italians are will¬ 
ing to exert their maximum effort and to go 
as quickly and as far as the United States 
puts them in a position to go. 

If Italy has any requests to make to the 
United States apart from aiding her rearma¬ 
ment effort they could be summarized as 
follows: To accelerate the dispatch of men 
and arms to Europe since these arc regarded 
as essential morale builders, to use whatever 
troops Italy places at the disposal of an in¬ 
tegrated European army for the defense of 
Italian soil since these are conditions under 
which they would give the best account of 
themselves and to extend European defense 
plans as soon as It is feasible to include Italy 
in the area that is to be defended in case of 
aggression. 

DAV Warns of Repetition of the 
Economy Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter I have received from Mr. 
Francis M. Sullivan, national legislative 
director of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans. who calls the attention of Con¬ 
gress to the threat of another Economy 
Act: 

Disabled American Veterans, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1951. 
The Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C 

Dear Mrs. Rogers; We, of the Dlt'.bJed 
American Veterans, are perturbed and some¬ 
what alarmed by certain recommendations 
made to the Cougre:5.s recently. The first re¬ 
port i.s that of the Committee on Federal 
Tax Policy, a nongovernmental group. The 
second is the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, a congreBsioiml 
committee. Each contalriB recommendations 
or suggestions to abolish or curtail certain 
disabled veterans* benefits. Meantime, there 
are the various pertinent recommendations 
of the so-called Hoover Commission pending 
in the Congress. 

The officers and members of our organ 
tlou are mainly disturbed because some of 
the recommendations or sugge.stion.s are sus¬ 
piciously similar to those of two decades ago 
when the vlcioua misnamed “Economy Act of 
1933" was enacted. 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy la¬ 
beled Its report “A tax program for a solvent 
America.” How much alike is this to the 
citation of the Economy Act, entitled, “An 
act to maintain the credit of the United 
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States.** This Infamous measure was passed 
by the Congress with comparatively little 
consideration and with solemn promises that 
the disabled veteran and survivors of de¬ 
ceased veterans would not be affected. With¬ 
in a few months, however, Its horrifying re¬ 
sults became evident and during the next 
several years the Congress found it neces¬ 
sary to repeal many of Its features. These 
are so well known they need not be noted 
herein. 

One suggestion In both reports Is that all 
plans for the present Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion hospital-construction program bo sus¬ 
pended. With this Nation now engaged In 
the Korean war and seemingly on the verge 
of world war III, those advisory staffs and 
researchers responsible for this recommen¬ 
dation should go to some of the Pacific coast 
ports and meet the hospital ships now re¬ 
turning American war casualties to their 
homeland. It might be well also for them 
to visit some of the service and veteran hos¬ 
pitals and meet hospitalized veterans there. 
Incidentally, these include some of the same 
service hospitals which only last April were 
ordered closed In the name of economy. 

Other suggestions and recommendations 
are outlined in the two reports. Explana¬ 
tion of them In this letter would require too 
much of your time. 

The DAV has not objected to any human¬ 
itarian project requiring the spending of 
billions of American dollars and resources 
abroad, but we do point out these expendi¬ 
tures have increased the Inflationary trend 
and that some of this aid is expended upon 
former armed enemies of American veterans, 
with the latter now In danger of another 
economy act In their own country. 

The members of this organization are tax¬ 
payers, Their patriotism has been proved. 
We are as anxious as members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy to combat in¬ 
flation. Only recently we vigorously sup¬ 
ported the House version of H. R. 1, Eighty- 
second Congress, because It would provide 
universal Indemnity coverage and. at the 
same time, we were reliably informed that 
It would have saved millions of dollars. We 
desire economy In Government, but we do 
not desire a repetition of the Economy Act 
of 1933 at the expense of disabled veterans 
and of widows and orphans. 

It Is doubtful If a modern economy act 
will be a one-package measure. In all like¬ 
lihood it will be advanced piecemeal and 
necessarily come from many congressional 
committees. Therefore, we of the DAV Im¬ 
plore you to observe and study each measure 
before your committees and on the floor 
to make certain disabled veterans and sur¬ 
vivors of deceased veterans will be protected. 

The officers and members of this organ¬ 
ization will appreciate any consideration you 
may give to this most Important subject. 

Francis M. Sullivan, 
National Legislative Director. 

Nation-Wide Freedom Day Movement 
Will Be Launched in Chrisman, 111., 
May 4,1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, a grass¬ 
roots expression of public sentiment 
against Government controls over the 
press, radio, and our other freedoms will 
be demonstrated in Chrisman, Ill., in the 


congressional district I have the honor 
to represent, on Friday evening, May 4, 
1951. Because it is hoped that the idea 
may find national acceptance and spread 
to other communities across the Nation 
where similar demonstrations may take 
place, I am calling it to the attention of 
my colleagues under permission granted 
by the House. 

Stanley R. Kent, editor and publisher 
of the Chrisman Weekly Courier and 
chairman of publicity for the program, 
has announced detailed plans for the 
event, which is said to be the first such 
public meeting of its kind in the United 
States. To provide a clear picture of 
the scope of the undertaking, I include 
in the Record the announcement of the 
program as carried in the Chrisman 
Courier in its issue of April 12,1951. The 
article follows: 

Nation-Wide Freedom Day Movement Will 

Be Launched in Chrisman on May 4 With 

FuDLic Mass Meeting in New Gym—Spon¬ 
sored BY Local Legion Post, Commercial 

Club, and Lions Club 

Extensive plans are now under way for the 
launching of a Freedom Day movement In 
Chrisman on Friday, May 4, from which may 
stem a national expression of public senti¬ 
ment against governmental controls of press, 
speech, radio, and the other freedoms that 
Americans take for granted. 

The Freedom Day movement will be 
launched In the form of a public mass meet¬ 
ing that will be held In the new Chrisman 
gymnasium, with a seating capacity of mure 
than 2,000 people. The meeting will start 
at 8 p. m. 

It will be the first such public meeting of 
Its kind in the United States, and will be the 
first grass roots expression of opposition to 
governmental regulations, particularly In Its 
apparent effort to control a free press and a 
free radio. 

Newspapers all over America flew their 
flags at half-mast last week, hi mourning for 
the newspaper La Prensa that was confis¬ 
cated by the Argentine Government. This 
was the first invasion by a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment against the free press in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. 

The same thing could happen in the 
United States unless the people are awakened 
to the fact that their liberties are being 
threatened by governmental regulations. 

The Freedom Day movement Is being In¬ 
augurated In Chrisman through the com¬ 
bined efforts of the Chrisman American Le¬ 
gion Post, No. 477; the Chrisman Commer¬ 
cial Club; and the Chrisman Lions Club, 
with the Idea of attracting Nation-wide 
attention. 

The .suggestion for a freedom day came 
from various national organizations and in¬ 
dividuals who believe that action by the 
American people should start In a typical 
small American town. Chrisman has been 
selected and designated ns the typical small 
American town for the start of such con¬ 
certed action. 

Principal speaker for the freedom-day 
meeting ii^ Chrisman on May 4 will be 
Charles Allen Crowder, publisher and editor 
of the Flora Sentinel at Flora, Ill., who has 
consented to speak here In the interest of 
preserving a free press In America. 

Mr. Crowder and the Flora Sentinel were 
the targets of pressure groups who tried to 
boycott and suppress the Sentinel In 1949 
because of the newspaper's presentation of 
both sides of a labor controversy In the city 
of Flora. The bitter fighting over the Issue 
brought Nation-wide attention when six of 
the opposition leaders bought a note and 
mortgage against the Sentinel and sought to 
destroy the newspaper. The freedom-of-tho- 
press battle was won when labor unions ral¬ 


lied to the defense of the Sentinel and Mr. 
Crowder, and the newspaper was saved from 
the auction block by the loan of $12,000 
from an investment-banking firm in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Members of the general committee In 
charge of arrangements for the meeting are 
Nash C. Breen, commander of the Chrisman 
Legion Post; Harry E. Haworth, president cf 
the Lions Club; Harold McGlosson, president 
of the Commercial Club; D. E. Bradley and 
Stanley R. Kent. 

The Freedom Day meeting is entirely non¬ 
political and nonsectarian, and is open to the 
general public. There will be no admission 
charge. All expenses will be borne by the 
three local sponsoring organizations. 

Invitations to the May 4 meeting are being 
extended to Vernon L. Nlckell, State superin¬ 
tendent of public instruction; United States 
Senators Paul Douglas and Everett M. Dlrk- 
sen; Edward H. Jenlson, Congressman from 
the Twenty-third District; W. O. Edwards, 
M. R. (Bob) Walker, and John P. Meyer, State 
representatives from this district; William 
E Waylnnd, State senator from this district; 
and many other dignitaries. 

Arrangements are also being made to have 
rcprescnatlves of press associations, radio 
stations, and daily and weekly newspapers 
present at this meeting. An effort is also be¬ 
ing made to get writers and photographers 
from Time, Life, and Sat\U’day Evening Post 
to be present at the Chrisman meeting. 

Radio station WLBH at Mattoon has al¬ 
ready made arrangements to send a tape re¬ 
corder to Chrisman to record the activities 
of the May 4 Freedom Day meeting. This 
recording will bo rebrondcast on the air at a 
later date. 

Local ministers will also participate In the 
program, and the Chrisman school band will 
play several patriotic selections during the 
program. 


MacArthnr Blow-Off 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Belleville (Ill.) News-Dem¬ 
ocrat of April 12, 1951, which follows: 

MacArthur Blow-Off 

Congressional admirers of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur have pounced upon his dramatic 
ouster as Supreme Allied Commander in the 
Far East ns political fodder, which it cer¬ 
tainly Is not. 

The firing of the general, In fact, reflects a 
legitimate exercise of necessary action and 
sound executive common sense by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

We have been considerably loss than en¬ 
thusiastic over many ol President Truman’s 
policies and performances, but in this in¬ 
stance we do not question the rightness of 
his judgment. 

Had there been any compromise of prin¬ 
ciple or lack of decision in the light of Gen¬ 
eral MucArthur’s continuing and flagrant in¬ 
subordination, President Truman would have 
been grossly remiss in the exercise of his 
plain duty. 

Firing MacArthur was no error of judgment 
on Mr. Truman’s part, as is now charged by 
many Republican congressional leaders. 

Throughout his dealings with his prlma 
donna commander in the Far East, Mr. Tru¬ 
man has shown far more patience and defer- 
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ence than conditions warranted. When the 
blow-off finally came the only criticism wo 
can offer is that It was so long coming. 

Last August, on the occasion of General 
MacArthur's withdrawn message to the VFW 
convention, the News-Democrat commented; 

^'General MacArthur apparently has lost 
sight of the function for which he was hired. 
Definitely this is not to make or decide the 
official policy of the United States. His job 
is merely to help carry out whatever policy is 
set forth. MacArthur is not Commander in 
Chief, and although he’s been in the service 
long enough to appreciate this difference, 
nevertheless he has asserted himself as a 
rookie.” 

To this we might add that ever since, he 
has behaved like a spoiled brat, Ignoring 
the cardinal tenet of the military which is 
uncompromising obedience to the superior 
officer. 

The headstrong tactics of projecting him¬ 
self as a principal, responsible ozily to him¬ 
self, has unquestionably wrought great harm 
to our cause. It revealed in MacArthur a 
streak of ineptness damaging to peace over¬ 
tures and threatening to spread the Korean 
conflict into a full-scale world war. 

Prior to Korea, MacArthur had generally 
acquitted Ihmself as a competent, and 
sometimes brilliant, military leader. With 
his lengthy and well-rounded background in 
the Orient he should have been in a position 
to add counsel of inestimable value to this 
Nation, if tendered confidentially to his 
superiors. 

If, then, an insurmountable conflict of 
views still persisted, an honorable alterna¬ 
tive would have dictated the general’s resig¬ 
nation from office and respectful withdrawal 
from the scene. 

Hud he chosen this course. General Mac- 
Arthur’s stature would have been enormously 
enhanced and his potency compounded. 

As things turned out, the general has 
merely succeeded In fomenting a distasteful 
political tempest at home that can only serve 
eventually to lessen his evaluation in the 
eyes of hts countrymen. 

Missourians Score in National Poster 
Contest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 23,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article entitled 
•'Missourians Score in National Poster 
Contest,*’ taken from the Missouri Wild¬ 
life magazine, an official organ of the 
Conservation Federation of Missouri ed¬ 
ited by Mr. Charles H. Callison: 
Missourians Score in National Poster 
Contest 

A Missouri boy, Donald Fleming, of Riten- 
our High School, Overland, was awarded first 
prize of $250 In the annual conservation 
poster contest sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation. Donald's poster was ad¬ 
judged best among nearly a thousand entries 
from all over the country in the senior high 
school division. 

A Missouri girl, 12-year-old Margie Bus- 
singer of Carthage, won honorable mention 
and a $10 prize in the junior high school 
division of the national contest. 

Judges for the contest were Walter Weber, 
noted nature artist attached to the staff of 
the National Geographic magazine; Albert 


M. Day, director of the United States Pish 
end Wildlife Service: and Dr. William Mann, 
curator of the National Zoological Park In 
WaGhlngton, D. C. 

Last fall the executive secretory of the 
Conservation Federation of Missouri served 
notice on the national federation that Mis¬ 
souri was going after some of the poster 
prizes. All chapters were supplied with in¬ 
formation about the contest and urged to 
encourage local entries. Several of them did, 
and found the poster contest an excellent 
project through which to stimulate com¬ 
munity Interest in conservation. 

Margie Busslnger, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Busslnger and an eighth grade 
student at Mark Twain school in Carthage, 
won first prize in a local competition spon¬ 
sored by the Carthage Sportsman’s Protective 
League. Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 were 
awarded In the Carthage contest. The win¬ 
ning entries were then forwarded to Wash¬ 
ington for the national competition. 

Bob Estcrly, president of the Carthage 
league, said plans have been adopted to se¬ 
cure n large participation next year, par¬ 
ticularly among the rural schools. 


All Anthenticy Docamented Statement on 
the MacArthur-Tniman Controversy by 
the World War 11 Chief of United States 
Propaganda Warfare Against Japan 
and on Behalf of Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARK^ 

or 

KON. JOHN T. WOOD 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress of the United States is the 
last hope of this Republic. Despite the 
fact that the Congress has abjectly sur¬ 
rendered to the administrative branch of 
the Government much of the authority 
vested in it by the Constitution, the Con¬ 
gress still has the power and the re¬ 
sponsibility to maintain our constitu¬ 
tional form of government and repudiate 
those who would surrender our national 
sovereignty to a totalitarian state in 
which we would be outnumbered 15 to 1 
and outvoted 59 to 1, as we now are in 
the United Nations, 

Knowledge is power, and the Good 
Book says, “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free”; but if, 
because of prejudice cr partisanship, we 
close our minds to the truth, we are in a 
fair way of losing our liberties. 

Jonathan Swift stated an everlasting 
truth when he said, “There is none so 
blind as they that won’t see.” And I im¬ 
plore my colleagues, particularly the 
members of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees, to read with open minds, the 
following documented statement by my 
good friend, Clay Osborne, World War 
II chief of United States propaganda 
against Japan and on behalf of Korea, so 
that they may understand more clearly 
our foreign policy which has brought us 
dangerously close to world why III: 

The MacArthuu-TRuman Controversy— 
Why? 

(By Clay Osborne) 

The purge of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur by the President of the United 


States raises two questions of utmost gravity 
to the people of the United States. 

One question involves the motives and 
alms of Harry S. Truman and his administra¬ 
tion In committing an act unpreoedented in 
American experience. Never, from the time 
of George WaBhlngton until nov;, has any 
American President exercised authority as 
Commander In Chief to remove from any field 
of battle any top American general: 

Whose career and record have been un¬ 
blemished by fullurc. incompetence, treason, 
or personal ag'^randizement. 

Whofae patrRjtisni and personal integrity 
have been unquestioned even by his critics 
and enemies. 

V/ho.''>e leadership in the field and whose 
skill as a military tactician and strategist 
are unsurpassed in American annals. 

Who has been recognized by enemies of 
America as their No. 1 foe. 

Who has under the most perilous and dis¬ 
advantageous circumstance.s conci.stently 
translormed military disasters into un¬ 
precedented American victories by the genius 
and inspiration of his command. 

Who has enjoyed the confidence of the 
American people at homo and of their fight¬ 
ing forces in the field. 

Who has been universally recognized as 
a foremost world authority on both the mili¬ 
tary and political problems of his areas of 
command. 

And who has throughout a long lifetime 
and useful career unlallingly and unyield¬ 
ingly placed the interests and security of 
the United States above all other considera¬ 
tions—^who has unfailingly and unyieldingly 
never compromised in any matter or chal¬ 
lenge involving honor, integrity, and alle¬ 
giance to the people of the United States and 
their Constitution comprising the highest 
authority of law and government. 

When any attempt by anyone to render 
voiceless, and Indeed to attempt to discredit, 
an American leader of General MacArthur’s 
caliber Is made, there is compelling challenge 
to the American people to try to find out why. 
MOTIVES and aims OF GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 
The second question roised Involves the 
motives and nime of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, Here has been one of the greatest of 
all American generals honored and respected 
by his own people—and even by his once- 
bittcrest enemies, the conquered Japanejse— 
to a degree unsurpassed In either American 
or world history. 

At 71 years of age this exemplary American 
patriot might well have rested content with 
laurels of achievement far beyond the most 
extreme expectations of his youth. He might 
then have been secure In position guarantee¬ 
ing ease and comfort to himself and his fam¬ 
ily during remaining years. He then would 
have been certain that the name “Mac¬ 
Arthur” perpetually would be engraved in the 
hearts of his grateful countrymen and their 
posterity, and forever enshrined among the 
great of the earth. 

What have been the motives requiring 
him to risk the damnation of his superiors; 
to dare the wrath of self-styled politicians; 
and to place In hazard his life, his lortune, 
and his sacred honor effectively to defy those 
who have tried to silence him? 

In this hour of e.staWished real and pres¬ 
ent danger there can be no challenge more 
compelling to every American than to try to 
understand why. 

Examination of some basic evidence in the 
record of the past 6’^ years may enllt;hten 
us. 

One explanation of the MacArthur coTiduct 
is implicit In his oath as a soldier of the 
United States. Accepting responsibility he 
vowed. In part; 

“I solemnly swear * * * to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies foreign and domestic 
• • • so help me God.” 

Nowhere in the soldier’s oath is to be found 
even implication of unquestioning loyalty 
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to his Commander In Chief, MacArthur 
swore a higher loyalty—to the people of the 
United States who are the government of 
freemen under the Constitution. 

PRBSXOENT’8 PURGE ANNOUNCEMENT 

When the President asserted in his purge 
announcement of last Wednesday: 

“I have concluded that General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur Is unable to give 
his wholehearted support to the policies of 
the United States Government and the 
United Nations.” 

Mr. Truman stated a fact which has di¬ 
vided MacArthur from the administration 
and U. N. policy makers throughout the past 
6'4 years. MacArthur clashed with his po¬ 
litical superiors in matters affecting the se¬ 
curity of the United States and of the free¬ 
dom-loving world even before the actual oc¬ 
cupation of Japan and Korea after VJ-day. 

Some days prior to the occupation of Korea 
by either American or Soviet forces, in late 
August 1945, the Japanese throughout Korea 
surrendered to Korean underground leaders. 
Immediately thereafter Korea-wide elections 
were conducted by and among the Korean 
people themselves in more than 600 of the 
principal cities, towns, and villages. By this 
means a provisional government of liberated 
Korea was established, temporarily headed 
by the beloved Korean patriot, Lyuh Heung. 
The post of chairman was left open for ac¬ 
ceptance by the venerable Syngman Rhee 
when he might arrive from the United 
States—^honoring him for his long fight in 
exile for a free and Independent Korea, and 
recognizing his wartime service to that na¬ 
tion as head of the Korean Commission in 
Washington, D. C., and leader of all exiled 
Koreans—except the Communists—in Amer¬ 
ica and on the Asiatic mainland. 

There were at that time no Communists 
of any consequence in Korea, for they had 
been exterminated or driven to Join the guer¬ 
rilla bands of Chinese Communists. One of 
Japan’s alms was to destroy communism 
utterly. 

STATS DEPARTMENT IGNORES ESTABLISHED 
KOREAN GOVERNMENT 

Washington’s instructions—both political 
and mllltarj"—were to ignore the government 
established by the Koreans, and pressure 
was brought to bear upon Syngman Rhee not 
to accept the chairmanship of the provisional 
government. MacArthur was directed to ar¬ 
range for the second “surrender” of Japa¬ 
nese north of the thirty-eighth parallel to 
Russians and south of the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel to Americans. 

MacArthur protested both these deci¬ 
sions—and the later agreement of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers’ meeting at Moscow, 
in December 1946, to preserve the thirty- 
eighth-parallel line of demarcation between 
Soviet and American forces of occupation— 
without avail. He was compelled to obey 
orders. 

Tlie policy of the American Government 
at that time was not to recognize a govern¬ 
ment freely chosen by the Korean people 
themselves and to sponsor division of Korea 
into two zones of occupation. The north¬ 
ern zone, source and center of practically 
all power, manufacturing, and industrial 
capacity of Korea, was handed over to the 
Russians with signed and secret agreements 
even before the Soviet forces had crossed the 
Yalu River from Manchuria. 

Prior to actual occupation, there had been 
American political agreement with the 
Russians at Yalta and Potsdam to reward 
Russia’s entry Into the war against Japan 
by giving the Soviets control of the three 
northeastern provinces of free China: con¬ 
cessions at the ice-free port of Harbin; con¬ 
trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway; the out¬ 
right gift of the strategically vital Kuriles, 
Sakhalin and other islands immediately 
north of Japan—and suzerainty over the 
northern half of liberated Korea, which had 
categorically been promised complete free¬ 


dom and Independence by the official propa¬ 
ganda of the United States directed through¬ 
out the Far East during the most critical 
stages of World War II. 

Whether or not such policies of the United 
States Government ought to have been pro¬ 
tested by all right-thinking and decent men 
In 1946 may be made clear to you by infor¬ 
mation which at that time was classified as 
secret. This information Is now extremely 
Important to understanding by Americans of 
the controversy between General MacArthur 
and the President. 

0-2 (MILITARY INTELLIGENCE) REPORT 

Before he died, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became suspicious of the alms and 
motives of the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
and particularly of the activities of the Com¬ 
munist International on the mainland of 
Asia, For his information, and for the guid¬ 
ance of the State Department and other top- 
level agencies of the Government, the Mil¬ 
itary Intelligence Division of the United 
States War Department undertook an ex¬ 
haustive study of communism In the Far 
East. 

In final form, this G-2 report was over 
100.000 words In length. 

It was delivered to the White House, the 
State Department, and to top commanders 
of the United States Army, Air Force, and 
Navy in all the principal theaters of war 
under date of July 6.1945. 

It was signed by Gen. P. E. Peabody. Chief, 
Military Intelligence Service. It was en¬ 
titled “The Chinese Communist Movement.” 
I have a copy of it before me as I speak. 

I read to you the exact text of the five 
fundamental conclusions of this then secret 
but since declassified intelligence report: 

"Careful study of all materials available 
and examination of over 2,500 documents 
and reports has led to a number of basic 
conclusions, ♦ * * The most important 

conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

“ (1) The ‘democracy’ of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists is Soviet democracy. 

“(2) The Chinese Communist movement is 
part of the international Communist move¬ 
ment, sponsored and guided by Moscow, 

“(3) There is reason to believe that Soviet 
Russia plans to create Russian-dominated 
areas in Manchuria, Korea, and probably 
north China. 

“(4) A strong and stable China cannot ex¬ 
ist without the natural resources of Man¬ 
churia and north China. 

“(6) In order to prevent the separation of 
Manchuria and north China from China, it 
Is essential that, if Soviet Russia participates 
in the war, China not be divided (like Eu¬ 
rope) into American-Bntish and Russian 
zones of military operations and occupation.” 

There are these further conclusions set 
forth with extensive and detailed authen¬ 
tication in the body of that G-2 report: 

“Throughout their history the Chinese 
Communists have loyally supported and fol¬ 
lowed the policies of Soviet Russia and have 
accepted the whole content ol Marxism. 
Leninism-Stallni.sm. 

“Contrary to the widely-advertised reports 
of their sympathizers, the Chine.se Commu¬ 
nists have fought the Japanese far less than 
have the National Government troops (of 
Chlang Kai-shek). 

“The Generalissimo and his followers have 
yielded ground politically and militarily to 
the Communists in order to avoid an open 
break; as a Nationalist, Chlang Kai-shek has 
been primarily interested in the war against 
Japan.” 

ADMINISTRATION IGNORES INTELLIGENCE REPORT 

And here. Americaus. Is really a punch-line 
in this intelligence report: 

"The type of peace we shall gain by our 
victory over Japan depends on our success 
In aiding the Chinese to regain complete in¬ 
dependence • ♦ • for China Is the cen¬ 

ter of the Far East; political, economic and 
military relationships in the Far East have al¬ 


ways revolved around China. Russia became 
one of the leading world powers by acquiring 
vast regions from China. • • * Russia’s 

growth as a far-eastern power has depended 
greatly upon its success in extending its in¬ 
fluence In China.” 

Those are exact quotes from this military 
Intelligence report dated July 6, 1946. It was 
completed too late to confirm President 
Roosevelt’s own suspicions about the aims of 
the Communists. But it was delivered to 
Harry S. ’Truman and the State Department, 
as well as to General MacArthur’s headquar¬ 
ters: 

Nearly 3 weeks before the American ap¬ 
peasement at Potsdam. 

Nearly 1 month before the 6-day war of 
the Russians against Japan, during which 
the third-rate remnants of the Kwantuiig 
Army of the Japanese in Manchuria offered 
practically no resistance. 

Nearly 60 days before the delivery to the 
Russians of Northern Korea and northern 
China itself. 

It is Impossible to overemphasize the im¬ 
portance of these documented facts of rec¬ 
ord in this particular hour of confusing po¬ 
litical propaganda. 

Had they been heedfed by the President of 
the United States and the American State De¬ 
partment 514 years ago in July 1945, there 
would never have been: 

A division of Korea .at the thirty-eighth 
parallel; 

An establishment of the Communist Kim 
II Sung government in northern Korea, and 
the Infiltration of Korea by the Communists; 

Southern Korea would today not be shat¬ 
tered, and a shambles of wrecked citle.s, de¬ 
stroyed agriculture, with more than 1.000,000 
South Korean dead; 

China itsell would be a great power In the 
Far East friendly to the United States under 
that government which we still recognize as 
the legal repreaontnlivc of more than 400,- 
000.000 Chinese on the mainland, as well as 
on Formosa; 

Russia and the International would not 
today have the power to cause internal strife 
in Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, Korea, and 
the Philippines, as well as to pose a threat to 
the internal .stability of Japan now that Mac¬ 
Arthur is rendered impotent: 

Nor would billions of our money be re¬ 
quired to finance what Mr. Truman pre- 
vioiLsly has labelled a police action, but 
wiiich he termed, tonight, lor the first time, 
a war; 

Most important of all. there would not to¬ 
day be some 60,000 American dead, missing, 
and wounded fighting to correct political de¬ 
cisions made contrary to 5-ycar-old military 
knowledge. 

Despite information and facts made avail¬ 
able to the President ol the United States 
in July 1946—the mass of which was not by 
any means confined to this single G-2 re¬ 
port—there have been more than 5 years of 
top-level political decisions and unilateral 
and secret enunciations of American policies 
which have month-by-month given the Rus¬ 
sians and world Communists more power, 
with a corresponding decrease In the mili¬ 
tary and political eflectlveness of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

FANTASY BORDERING ON IDIOCY 

It ought to be clear to anyone possessing 
common sense that to speak of political de¬ 
cisions In the international arena as some¬ 
thing entirely separable and apart from mili¬ 
tary decisions is fantasy bordering on idiocy. 
Russian military and political decisions and 
policies are Inseparable: the one Implements 
or complements the other. And the unsup¬ 
ported United States Government propa¬ 
ganda of these most critical years proclaim¬ 
ing a chain of political victories In the so- 
called cold war comprise a long series of 
genuine military disasters for the United 
States and the free world when appraised by 
the yardstick of the record itself. 
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On VE-day in 1945. Russia was In no mili¬ 
tary or political position to compel any na¬ 
tion to her will. British-American power was 
overwhelming in both the military and po¬ 
litical sense. 

Yet during the years since then. Russia 
hr-, acquired domination of more than 40 
percent of the world’s peoples. Beginning 
with Estonia and reaching a high-water 
mark recently in Tibet, the Communists 
have overrun 21 formerly Independent na¬ 
tions. It was not possible for Russia to 
realize this tremendous expansion by her 
own effort alone. 

It was largely the fantastic sums of 
money—$19,000,000,000 provided by the 
United States and Great Britain and never 
recovered at even 10 cents on the dollar—the 
mountains of materiel freely given by Amer¬ 
ican appeasers and raped from every territory 
occupied by the Soviets, and the American 
policy of granting Russia anything demanded 
that, the record shows, was responsible. 

INCREOIBLS RUSSIAN DXMANDB AND AMERICAN 
APPEASEMENTS 

The incredible extremes of such Russian 
demands and American appeasements Is doc¬ 
umented in the single example of a startling 
disclosure by the United Press, datelined 
Washington. August 6. 1947; I have this be¬ 
fore me and I read it to you verbatim; 

•‘Sledge-hammer diplomacy by Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Molotov and his Deputy, An¬ 
drei A. Gromyko, forced reluctant United 
States Cabinet officers in 1944 to turn over 
to Russia the American plates for printing 
German occupation currency, it was revealed 
tonight by secret records gathered from the 
files of the State, War, and Treasury Depart¬ 
ments and made available by the Senate Ap¬ 
propriations Committee. 

“The documents show that Gen. George 
Marshall, then Chief of Staff, compelled Di¬ 
rector A. W. Hall, of the United States Bu¬ 
reau of Printing and Engraving, to give the 
Russians the master plates, Inks, paper, and 
know-how for printing this currency." 

That Is the end of the direct quotation. 
The flies of the leading American news serv¬ 
ices contain additional facts uncovered dur¬ 
ing the years 1947 and 1948. Among the 
moat Important of these Is the established 
fact that American taxpayers redeemed— 
via the medium of their occupation authorl- 
Itics In Berlin—more than $500,000,000 of 
this worthless currency up to 1947. There 
Is considerable evidence that this diplo¬ 
matic triumph of the Washington interna¬ 
tional policy makers cost Americans in ex¬ 
cess of $1,000,000,000 before the occupation 
reichsmarks were replaced. In 1948, with the 
new Deutschemarks. and the unlimited and 
never-accounted-for printing by the Rus¬ 
sians at American expense Anally halted, 
after 4 years of unrestricted counterfeiting 
legalized by the United States Government. 

Hud Oen. Douglas MacArthur been guilty 
of this kind of a "deal" with the Russians 
or Communists In the Par East, he would 
have been labelled a traitor, court-mar¬ 
tialed, and expelled from the service In 
disgrace. 

On November 24, 1947, 12 former Ambassa- 
dcirs of the United States telegraphed the 
chairman of the Foregin Relations Com¬ 
mittee ttB follows, and 1 quote: 

“We, the undersigned former Ambassadors 
of the United States, believing that the vital 
Interests of our country would be gravely 
m.naced if China should fall under the 
domination of the Soviet Union, urge you 
irost strongly to give essential military 
equipment and economic uid financial aid 
to the Chinese Government. 

“P. Lament Belin, William C. Bulllt, 
William M. Collier, Josephus Daniels. 
Wesley Frost, James W. Gerard, Boaz 
Long. Lithgow Osborne, William Phil¬ 
lips, Robert P. Sklnne-, William H. 
Standley. Alexander W. Weddel." 


STATE DEPARTMENT PURQED PAR EAST EXPERTS 

But by 1947, unfortunately for Americans, 
the leading authority on Japan and Korea, 
Mr. Eugene Dooman. and our greatest au¬ 
thority on the entire Par East, Dr. Stanley 
HornbecK, had been purged by those In con¬ 
trol of the State Department, and altogether 
excluded and silenced In the policies of 
American affairs In the world. 

Despite the recommendations of the un¬ 
questionably patriotic American experts on 
the Far East, and directly contrary to the 
Information and documentation supplied to 
the V7hitc House and the State Department 
In 1946 by top-level military authorities, the 
President according to his own statement of 
record eeuacd the Issuance of an ultimatum 
to Chlang Kai-shek that he would either 
take the Communists Into his Government 
or else. 

In the summer of 1946 Henry Wallace, ac¬ 
companied by Owen Lattlmore, were sent to 
China allegedly to gather the facts about 
the Chinese political situation and to report 
them to the President. The facts, of course, 
had already been supplied Mr. Truman a 
year earlier. But Mr. Truman’s decision was 
based upon the prejudice of those who hated 
Chlang Knl-shek, rather than upon the 
knowledge of others who neither loved nor 
hated Chlang but Instead thought In terms 
of what was best for the United States. 

ULTIMATUM TO CIIIANG KAI-SHEK 

The ultimatum delivered to Chlang Kai- 
shek was documented in the report of Janu¬ 
ary 7. 1947 by, Gen. George C. Marshall— 
the same policy maker reported by United 
Press to have caused the American currency 
plates to be given to the Russians. I now 
read to you verbatim some choice extracts 
from General Marshall’s report: 

“The greatest obstacle to peace has been 
the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion 
with which the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomlntang (Nationalist People’s 
Party) regard each other. 

“On the one hand, the lenders of the 
Government are strongly opposed to a com¬ 
munistic form of government. On the other, 
the Communists frankly state that they are 
Marxists and Intend to work toward estab¬ 
lishing a communistic form of government 
In China." 

To depart from the text a moment. I have 
emphasized some of there words for the 
reason that they coincide exactly with the 
conclusions of the secret military Intelli¬ 
gence report issued a year and a half earlier. 

Continuing General Marshall’s text: 

“On the side of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment (of China) • * • there is a 

dominant group of reactionaries who have 
been opposed. In my opinion, to almost 
every effort I have made to Influence the 
formation of a genuine coalition govern¬ 
ment. They were quite frank in stating 
their belief that cooperation by the Chinese 
Communist Party In the government was 
inconceivable. 

“On the side of the Chinese Communist 
Party there are, I believe, liberals as well 
as radicals • • • It has appeared to 

me that there is a definite liberal group 
among the Communlst.s in disgust at the 
corruption evident in the local govern¬ 
ments—men who would put the Interests 
of the Chinese people above ruthless meas¬ 
ures to establish a Communist Ideology In 
the immediate future." 

To depart again for a moment from this 
text, I add the personal observation that 
at no time in the allegedly corrupt local 
governments of China has there ever been 
graft and treasonably criminal activities on 
the scale of that quite recently reported In 
the American press about some of oiu* own 
States, and that never during the so-called 
corrupt regime of Chlang Kai-shek has there 
ever been betrayal of the people’s Interests 
on a scale comparable to the very recent 
dlsclostires of the Nation-wide crlin '^■yndl- 


cate and In exposure of theft of the people’s 
money In Investigation of Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation operations. Also, that for 
every air-conditioning unit supposed to have 
been appropriated from UNRRA supplies by 
Chinese Nationalist officials, there has been 
a corresponding deep-freeze unit for officials 
of the United States Government and a mink 
coat or the equivalent for their employees. 

There is the added personal opinion—well 
documented by news files of the past 6 
years—that the so-called one-party rule of 
Chlang’s Kuomlntang in China was never 
more unilateral in making p'^lltlcal and mili¬ 
tary decisions than has been the dominant 
Trumnn-Boyle-Acheson direction of our own 
domestic and foreign affairs without consul¬ 
tation in advance with leaders ol the opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

FINAL BETRAYAL OP WONDERFUL WARTIME ALT T 

Comes now the clincher in the January 7, 
1947, statement to the American people by 
General Marshal. I quote: 

"The salvation of the situation, an I see It. 
would be the assumption of leadcr:L.hlp by 
the liberals in the government and in the 
minority parties. 

"If the termination of one-party rule Is 
to be a reality, the Kuomlntang should cease 
to receive financial support irom the (United 
States) Government." 

In short, after saying that there were true 
liberals among the Communl.sts; that the 
Communiuls were dedicated to arousing 
hatred against Americans; that their aim was 
Just ns much ono-party Communist rule of 
China as that then being e.xerciscd by the 
reactionaries of Chlang Kai-shek’s party, 
the United States Government declared that 
Chlang would either have to embrace the 
Communists and communism or else be de¬ 
prived ol all assistance of Americans. 

This ultimatum wiis delivered. Inciden¬ 
tally. after General Marshall had Informed 
the President that the Chinese Communists 
were counting on an economic collapse of 
the Chlang Kai-shek governmert 

It was, of course, powerful diplomacy and 
highly desirable military tactics and strategy 
to hasten tho economic chaos already threat¬ 
ening tlie security of the wonderful \ r. -tmie 
ally that for three highly critical y* • had 
kept the Japanese bugged down in China 
itself. 

For all those and many more reasons. It is 
not opinion but rather lact of record that 
the policy of what GcncrallKslmo Truman 
calls the United States Government between 
1945 and 1048, when the Communists began 
to overrun all of China. 

1. To withhold from the legal Nationalist 
Government, aid. financial and otherv/ise, 
even after it had been voted by the American 
Congress. 

2. To asalet the Chinese Communists by 
deliveries to them in Manchuria and Mon¬ 
golia of UNRRA relief and suppllc.s, 

3. To sanction without protest delivery to 
tho Chinese Communists by the Ru.'isians of 
enormous stocks of Japanese guns, equip¬ 
ment and ammunition, as well as transport 
manufactured In the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and leiid-leased to Russia, which had 
been seized by the Soviets when they poured 
into Manchuria. 

4. To assist the Russians via previously se¬ 
cret, top-level "political decisions” in acquir¬ 
ing control ol Manchuria and North China 
as well as Inner and Outer Mongolia, and in 
addition to Northern Korea and the strategic 
Islands north of Jopan. 

6. To undermine the stability of the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist Government by withholding 
economic and other aid declared by our mili¬ 
tary authorities to be essential to the survival 
of this friendly power, and thus Implement¬ 
ing the known alms of the Communists by 
hastening tho collapse of the Nationalists. 

PATRIOTIC AMERICANS MUl’.ZLED AND DISCREDITED 

General Wcden.eycr, whose report was kept 
Irom the American pet>ple by the President 
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and excluded from the white paper on China 
by the State Department, and General Mac- 
Arthur both repeatedly protested the folly of 
diplomacy certain to have disastrous effects 
upon the military and economic future of 
the United States In Asia. 

But these patriots—and every other critic 
of the pro-Communlst American policies in 
the Far East—have been muzzled year by 
year and discredited by enormous volumes of 
distorted facts and propaganda Issued to the 
American people throughout the past 5 Yu 
years by the liberals In our own Government. 

In 1948 the House of Representatives Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs Issued a report en¬ 
titled "The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism." This was an exhaustive study 
comprised of more than 300 pages of careful 
documentation and analysis of the alms of 
the Soviet Union and of the Communist In¬ 
ternational as they had been expressed by 
their own most important leaders. 

I have this report before me: House Docu¬ 
ment No. 619, published by the United States 
Government Printing Office In 1948. 

Among other findings of this study are the 
following, which I read verbatim from the 
text; 

"Lenin proclaimed the dictum: ‘Some day 
we shall compel the United States to spend 
Itself Into bankruptcy.’ 

"Stalin in 1927 said: *Our war against 
capitalism is inevitable.' 

"Stalin in 1938 said: ‘The Communist 
world and the capitalist world cannot coexist 
on the same planet.’ 

"Stalin in February 1946 said: ‘War until 
the death of capitalism is our aim.* 

"Stalin in September 1947 said: 'Wars are 
Instigated only by the capitalists and Impe¬ 
rialists * * * they must be destroyed 

before there can be peace.’ 

"Andrei Vlshlnsky said to the U. N, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1947: ‘The United States is the 
lending world enemy.’ 

"In the same month Zhdanov said: 'The 
United States and capitalism are the real ene¬ 
mies of the Communists and Russia • • ♦ 

they can be exterminated only by war.’ ** 

The conclusion of this House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Frances P. Bolton, of 
Ohio, chairman, may be summarized in this 
single sentence: 

"The Cominunl.st8 do not believe In peace, 
and that their hopes are only for chaos and 
dictatorship must be clearly seen by all 
Americans.” 

Therein are stated both the political and 
military policies of the Soviet Union and of 
the Communist International guided and 
controlled by Moscow. Beginning ns long 
ago as the Treaty of Brest-Lltovsk, in 1918, 
and unvarying throughout all the years since, 
the statements of these aims by Soviet lead¬ 
ers and their satellites consistently have 
made unmistakable the Intent of the world 
Communists to kill everything we regard as 
decent and right and Just on earth—from 
the spiritual conception of the Almighty to 
the idea of Individual rights and freedom. 

These year-by-year statements comprise 
Soviet directives as clearly stated as were the 
Nazi directives in Hitler’s Mein Kumpf and 
the Tojo directives first enunciated by Baron 
Gllchl Tanaka in his notorious memorial. 

After the clarification of these Soviet alms 
by military intelligence in 1946, and after the 
compilation of world Communist strategy 
and tactics by the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs In 1948, the couiiterpollcy of the 
United Stales was fondly being announced 
by Generalissimo Truman in these, which are 
his own words: 

"Joe Stalin * ♦ • you know, I kinda 

like good, old Joe." 

UNITED STATES OPENLY INSULTED AND PILOTS 
MTTRDERED 

One year ago this month Soviet fliers shot 
down out ol the free skies of the Baltic an 
unarmed American plane, killing all on 
board. Siulln hlmsell awarded those Red 
fliers the highest decoration of the Soviet 


Union. On April 13 tlie Soviet Government 
proclaimed to the world "We have given the 
brazen. Imperialistic, spying Americans a les¬ 
son they won’t forget.’’ Russia Ignored 
American protests; refused to pay indem¬ 
nity; openly insulted the United States of 
America. 

One month after this destruction of United 
States prestige throughout the world, the 
President of the United States declared: "I 
think we are now nearer peace than at any 
time.” 

It might be well for Americans to remem¬ 
ber who has been responsible for Ignoring 
the demands of both his own experts and of 
the Congress for a minimum of 80 Air Force 
groups between 1948 and Korea: who caused 
the disappearance of the American merchant 
marine from the seas of the world; who has 
spent more money than all of the preceding 
Presidents put together In the name of ob¬ 
taining peace on earth, and at the same time 
destroyed the capacity of the United States 
even to defend Itself. 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall this 
week has stated that the armed might of the 
United States simply did not exist last June 
25. 

Throughout the past 5 years, Russia openly 
has been building up Its military and politi¬ 
cal power. Throughout those same years, 
the United States has reduced its power Irom 
the predominant force for good on earth to a 
nadir of Ineffectiveness. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR BETRAYAL? 

Somebody in the United States Govern¬ 
ment is responsible for implementing iho 
power of the Soviet Union by destroying the 
power of the United States. 

Four days ago It was pointed out by the 
leading press services that more than 1,000,- 
000 South Korean men are qualified and eligi¬ 
ble for military service. On that same day, 
April 10, it was also officially confirmed that 
120,000 South Korean Reserves had been 
demobilized. 

Gen. Douglas Mac Arthur stated on that 
same day of April 10: That this release of 
South Korean Reserves from call to active 
duty had been caused by basic political de¬ 
cisions beyond his control. 

Since last June, It has been the official 
United States policy and the official United 
Nations policy to have 90 percent ol all those 
allegedly fighting for freedom in Korea Amer¬ 
ican fighting men, and the bulk of the ex¬ 
pense borne by the American taxpayer. It 
is now not even good business, according to 
the policy makers to insist that the vast 
available manpower ol South Korea be 
trained and equipped to fight Its own battles. 

Incidentally, also on April 10, the United 
SLtates announced the granting to Yugo¬ 
slavia of $1)00,000,000. "90 pcjrcent to be spent 
for the improvement of Yugoslavia public 
health and welfare.” Yugoslavia has less 
than half the population of Korea. 

ACHESON DEFINES AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

The most recent major pronouncement of 
American foreign policy also echoing United 
Nations policy was made by the Secrctai-y 
of State last November 29. At that time 
Mr. Acheson defined the will of the American 
people for peace, as follows: 

1. The United Nations is the only naiins 
by which the United States can conduct its 
foreign relations. 

2. The United States Is prepared at all 
times to "negotiate Just settlements ol In¬ 
ternational disputes,” but, whereas the Pus- 
sian concept of international relations is 
based upon power, the American concept of 
foreign relations is "founded in humility 
plus endless patience.” 

"The United States,” said Mr. Acheson, 
"shall not use Its power to settle interna¬ 
tional disputes.” 

It was Acheson also who stated American 
policy last August: "The United States will 
not use its veto against seating the Chinese 
Communists In the United Nations.” How 


could the Communists possibly interpret 
such a statement of American policy in any 
other way than as an invitation to keep 
trying—when they already know that Great 
Britain, India, and all the Soviet followers 
have already said "amen” to Mr. Acheson’s 
implied inv’tation? 

It was also Acheson who told the world 
In the name of the American people last 
year In January: "Korea Is outside the de¬ 
fensive perimeter of the United States." For¬ 
mer Secretary of State Sumner Welles is au¬ 
thority for the statement, and I quote: 

"The Communist aggression of last June 
26 was the direct consequence of Acheson’s 
statement of January”—which to all Intents 
and purposes was a direct Invitation to the 
Communists to go ahead and attack. 

GIVE AID AND COMFORT TO OUR ENEMIES 

Even after the Communist attack of last 
June, It was the official policy of the United 
States Government to give aid and comfort 
to the Communists of both China and North 
Korea. It was Mr. Acheson, Mr. Sawyer, and 
Mr. lYumari who permitted the American 
Department of Commerce to ship, during the 
single month of last July, $3,000,000 worth of 
war goods to Communist China. It was also 
these same policy makers of the United 
States Government who strengthened the 
Chinese Communist Government during that 
same month by purchasing from Mao Tse- 
tung $12,200,000 worth of Communist goods, 
and you’ll find the documentation for this 
implementation of political policies at the 
expense ol our military policies In Korea in 
the United States Census Bureau’s Report 
on Foreign Trade, Is.sued last September 26. 

The President’s unilateral, unconstitu¬ 
tional, and Internationally illegal ukase of 
last June, ordering Chinng Kai-shek to cease 
attacks against the Chinese mainland would 
have been considered an act of war by any 
other legal government on earth. The Na¬ 
tionalist Government of China is still recog¬ 
nized by both the United Stales and the 
United Nations as the only legal government 
oi all of China. But the United States, In 
the name of the American people, has for¬ 
bidden that Government to fight for Its own 
life--and Is now ready to discuss peace terms 
with the Asiatic Communists In conlerenres 
at which the Chinese Nationalists will be 
impotent and silenced or Ignored. We are 
ready to make deals with aggressors about 
lands and areas belonging to recognized gov¬ 
ernments, but forbidding them to have a 
voice in the deals. 

The most recent policy statement by the 
President was implicit in his directive of 
March 20 to MacArthur. This stated; "With 
the main forces of the enemy in Korea 
cleared out of South Korea, the United Na¬ 
tions are now prepared to discuss conditions 
of settlement In Korea.” 

Last Juno 27, when the President ordered 
General MacArthur to send American air 
power in support of Ryngman Rhee’s govern¬ 
ment—a decision tlien labeled "the most 
glorious hour in American history”—it was 
the declared purpose ol the United Rtutrs, 
later supptn’tcd by the United Nations, to 
clear all ol Korea of the aggressors. The 
primary aim of this "police action” was to 
prove to tbe world—and to Soviet Russia— 
that nuked aggression cannot be made to 

pay- 

Most of Acheson's statements of policy and 
the most recent peace aims declarations of 
the President evidence willingness to dicker 
with both the Chinese and Korean Com¬ 
munists on the basis of "let’s .stop the fight¬ 
ing” somewhere near the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel. To suggest that such a peace may be 
made on the basis of withdrawal of all for¬ 
eign troops can mean only that the U. N. 
forces and the Chinese forces might with¬ 
draw—but the Korean Communists be left in 
Korea, since they are not foreign. 

The alms now do not appear to be the 
same as the amis of last June. 
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But 60.000 Americans have died, been 
wounded, or captured In the magnifleont ef¬ 
fort by General MocArtbur to free all of 
Korea, aa he was ordered to do last June. 

MAC ARTHUR CRITICS NOW PARROT HIS WARNINO 

As for those who now decry wbnt they al¬ 
lege is General MacArthur's lutcntlun to 
commit American forces on the mainland 
of Asia in all-out war with China—they are 
in the strange position today of parroting 
the warning of Gon. Douglas Mac Arthur 
enunciated Just 1 year ago? 

“Anyone thinking In ternLi of engaging the 
hordes of Asia on the Asiatic mainland ought 
to have his head examined.” 

It was not General MacArthur who en¬ 
gaged the masses of Asia on the Asiatic main¬ 
land in Korea. He was ordered to do so— 
despite his advice to the contrary—by the 
President of the United States. 

In the light of such overwhelming evidence 
that what Mr. Truman calls the United 
States Government has consistently sur¬ 
rendered to the demands of the Soviet Union 
and to the Communist International during 
the past 6 Vi years, and the frightening signs 
that this same government is now willing 
once more to talk a new peace after pre¬ 
vious failures to achieve peace with self-pro¬ 
claimed enemies—what would you have done 
In the shoes of General MacArthur? 

When Mr. Truman now declares that there 
will be no appeasement of our enemies, he 
utterly ignores the established record of his 
own appeasement of those same enemies In 
both Europe and Asia throughout the past 
disastrous 0 years. 

The President is himself authority for the 
fact that Soviet Russia has broken every one 
of more than 40 international agreements 
signed with the United States during this 
time of creeping disaster—and has kept not 
one. It Is a matter of record that during the 
30 months between Potsdam, in July 1945, 
and December 1947, 49 official United Slates 
protests ^ ere made to the Soviet Government 
over violations of agreements—and at no 
time was Uncle Sam powerful enough diplo¬ 
matically or militarily to even slap the wrist 
of “Good old Joe In the Kiemlln.” 

What good now to write another treaty 
with enemies—until such time as they can 
have kept one or more of the forty-odd 
already written—and violated? 

SUMMATION OF TRUMAN AND MAC ARTHUR AIMS 

The alms of the President and of the Stalo 
Department appear tf) bc’clarlfled unmistak¬ 
ably by the record of their own declarations: 

“Our foreign policy is to meet the open or 
subversive force of the Rus.slans and the 
international Communists with humility 
and endless patience, atte.'ited by the humil¬ 
ity of having our flyers shot out of free 
Baltic skies, and the patience of 60,000 ca.s- 
ualtlos In Korea. The United States will not 
u.se its power to settle disputes; the United 
Nations Is the only means by which the 
United States can conduct Its foreign rela¬ 
tions.” 

One searches the Constitution of the 
United States in vain to And a paragraph, 
a line, or a word authorizing the President 
or the State Department to fulfill in such 
manner their oaths to preservj and protect 
that noblest of all documents of freemen, 
beginning. “We the people of the United 
States ♦ • • for ourselves and our pos¬ 

terity.” 

The alms of Gen. Douglas MacArthur have 
repeatedly been expressed by his view that 
ruthless, godless force can be met effectively. 
In Korea, or anywhere else on earth, only 
with superior, Christian force. 

It was the repetition of this view In his 
letter to Representative Joseph W. Martin, 
dated Tokyo, Japan, March 20. 1961, that 
culminated in the ousting of General Mac¬ 
Arthur by the generalissimo. General Mac¬ 
Arthur wrote: 


“Generally these (my) views are well 
known and clearly understood, as they fol¬ 
low the conventional pattern of meeting 
force with maximum counterforce as we 
have never failed to do in the past • • • 
as you point out, we must win. There Is no 
substitute for victory.” 

Perhaps knowledge of this evidence and 
fact, which is but a fraction of the enor¬ 
mous amounts available in the official—and 
very often suppressed or censored files of our 
own Government—enables you to under¬ 
stand why a great American has remained 
true to the American people above all else 
in his life. 

Because Gen. Douglas MacArthur swore, 
“To support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, for¬ 
eign and domestic—so help him God.” 

MacArthur’s View on Our GoTernment as 
a Congressional Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I inch de the following article 
by George E. Sokolsky: 

The Core Is the Congress 

An orderly mind cannot recognize anarchy 
as within the realm of possibility. General 
MacArthur once got Into a controversy with 
Kirby Page, editor of The World Tomor¬ 
row, In 1931, about some clergymen rclus¬ 
ing to serve In war, resulting In a strong 
letter in which much of hls philosophy of 
life Is stated. I take this letter from Prank 
Waldrop’s MacArthur on W.ir, a most In¬ 
teresting study of a truly philosophic mind. 
MacArthur wrote Page: 

“The question of war and peace Is one 
that rests, under our form of government. 
In Congress. In exercising this authority. 
Congress voices the will of the majority, 
whose right to rule Is the cornerstone upon 
which our governmental edifice is built. 
Under the Constitution, Its pronouncement 
on such a question Is final, and Is obligatory 
upon every citizen of the United States. 
That- men who wear the cloth of the church 
should openly defend repudiation of the laws 
of the land, with the necessary Implications 
arising from such a general attitude toward 
our statutes, seems almost unbelievable. It 
will certainly hearten every potential or ac¬ 
tual criminal and malefactor who either has 
or contemplates breaking some other law. 
Anomalous os It seems, it apparently stamps 
the clergyman as a leading exponent of law 
violation at individual pleasure.” 

Of course, there Is nothing now In this 
doctrine; It Is clearly stated In the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and in a number 
of decisions of the Supreme Court. Ours is 
a congressional government. That is, a rep¬ 
resentative Republic. 

During the last 20 years much has been 
done to shift the center of authority from 
the Congress to the President, from the legis¬ 
lative to the Executive. But the will of the 
people expresses itself best In the Congress, 
In the debates, the disagreements, the com¬ 
promises, the acts of the Congress. A willful 
Executive can work in secrecy and therefore 
unrelate himself to the will of the people. 

Congress can do no business In secrecy 
and, therefore, cannot betray the will of the 
people without the iaiowledge of the people. 


If the people are careless In their vigilance 
of Congress, that Is the fault of the people 
who neglect their responBlbilities and obli¬ 
gations. But the core of our Government is 
the Congress and when that core rots, our 
Nation will fall. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, In hls magnifi¬ 
cent address In 1936 to the Rainbow Divi¬ 
sion. which he commanded in World War I, 
said: 

“Where are the empires of old? Whore is 
Egypt, once a state on a high plane of civi¬ 
lization where a form of socialism prevailed 
and where the di.strib ition of wealth was 
regulated? Whore are the empires of the 
East, and the empires of the West which 
once were the shrines of wealth, wisdom, and 
culture? Where are Babylon, Persia, Car¬ 
thage. Rome. Byzantium? They all fell, 
never to rise again, annihilated at the hands 
of a more warlike and aggressive people. 
Their cultures, memories; their cities, 
ruins. • * • 

“And saddest of all. the downfall of Chris¬ 
tian Byzantium. When Constantinople fell, 
that center of learning, plea.sure, and wealth, 
and all the weakness and corruption 
goes with It, a pall fell over Asia and south¬ 
eastern Europe which has never been 
lifted. • • • 

“Two thousand years of existence of the 
Byzantine Empire, its size. Its religion, the 
wealth of Its capital city were but added in¬ 
centives and Inducements to an Impecuni¬ 
ous conqueror. For wealth Is no protection 
against aggression. It Is no more an augury 
of military and defensive strength in a na¬ 
tion than It Is an Indication of health In an 
Individual. 8ucces.s In w^ar depends upon 
men. not money. No nation has ever been 
subdued for lack of It. Indeed, nothing Is 
more Insolent or provocative or more apt to 
lend to a breach of the peace than undefend¬ 
ed riches among armed men.” 

It Is when the hard core of a people’s tra¬ 
dition rots away and nothing remains but 
Individual excesses and competitions for 
place that a nation perishes. It Is in thus 
same speech that MacArthur said in 1935 
what Is so absolutely true In 1951: 

“We all dream of the day when human 
conduct will be governed by the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount. But as yet 
It is only a dream. No one dCvSlres peace as 
much as the soldier, for he must pay the 
greatest penalty in war. Our Army is main¬ 
tained solely for the preservation of peace, 
or for the restoration ol peace after it has 
been lost by statesmen or by others.” 


Staggering of Loan Maturity Dates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (lecjislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter, dated March 26, 
1951, which contains a resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso¬ 
ciation of North Dakota at its annual 
convention, held in Fargo, N. Dak., on 
February 14, 1951, dealing w’ith the mat¬ 
ter of staggering of loan maturity dates. 
It Is a very Important matter, as apply¬ 
ing to the farmers of my State. I ask 
that that portion of th: letter setting 
out the resolution be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix. I hope every Member of the 
Senate will read it. 
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There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Association of American Railroads, 

Washington, D. C., March 26,1951. 
Hon. William Langer. 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Milton R. Young, 

United States Senate, 

Washington. D. C. 

Hon. Usher L. Burdick. 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Fred G. Aandahl. 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

Gentlemen : As of possible interest, the 
following Is resolution adopted by the Farm¬ 
ers Grain Dealers Association of North Da¬ 
kota at Its annual convention held In Fargo. 
N. Dak., on February 14, 1951, recommending 
the staggering of loan maturity dates: 

“Whereas due to the loans on grain 
granted to farmers through the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture maturing 
at approximately the same date resulting in 
the rails being burdened with the transporta¬ 
tion of the old grain at the same time the 
new crops mature and must be moved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

•‘Resolved, That the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota recommend to 
the Department of Agriculture that the PMA 
stagger the maturity dates on small grain 
loans to conform to the harvesting date, 
thus, giving producers in all sections of the 
Grain Belt the same length of time on loans 
but at the same time enabling the rails to 
move the old crop ahead of the new har¬ 
vest. and relieving the extraordinary demand 
for grain cars and required to move both old 
and new crops at the same time from all 
producing areas,” 

It is my understanding that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has de¬ 
cided against such a program on the 1950 
crop, except that the loan dates may bo ad¬ 
vanced or loans called to meet any unfor- 
seeable emergency condition which may 
arise. In view of the interest manifested by 
the grain people in all the large grain pro¬ 
ducing States it would seem the USDA should 
revise its program to conform to the wishes 
of the producers and operators of country 
elevators. 

Very truly yours, 

R. E. Clark 


American Legion and Merchant IVia;!.. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the American Legion is not primarily 
interested in whether the American 
maritime industry makes 5, 10, or no 
percentage of profit. However, its mem¬ 
bers who haie been forced to trav¬ 
el across submarine-infested waters 
cramped in the holds of dirty, hastily 
converted rust buckets, who have had to 
eat and sleep in relays for lack of proper 
accommodations, cannot be blamed for 
looking upon the transportation which 
gets him to the wars and—God willing— 
gets him home again with coldly realis¬ 
tic eyes. 


On April 19, before the Washington 
Pi’opeller Club, Mr. Bruce P. Henderson, 
chairman of the national security com¬ 
mission of the American Legion, stated 
the position of the organization he was 
representing in very accurately chosen 
words. His remarks Leem to me to be 
of interest to each of us who is charged 
with a part of the responsibility for the 
readiness of a well-balanced Defense Es¬ 
tablishment. The remarks which Mr. 
Henderson made are as follows: 

No one among you tonight, officials and 
executives from the shipping and shipbuild¬ 
ing industries, from the Coast Guard. Navy, 
Army, Maritime Administration, and other 
segments of Government and industry in¬ 
terested in or concerned with the American 
merchant marine, ask why you are here. 

You realize that your stake in a strong, 
healthy, and successful merchant marine is 
both an economic and a social one. Your 
jobs, your Income, yes, even your wuy of 
living depends upon such an industry. 

But you may be asking why I am here, as 
chairman of the national security commis¬ 
sion of the American Legion—an organiza¬ 
tion of the veterans of two global wars wbo 
have associated themselves together for God 
and country—to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
safeguard and to transmit to our posterity 
the principles of Justice, freedom, and de¬ 
mocracy—an organization, with its auxiliary, 
of more than 4,000,000 Americans who are 
dedicated to the protection of their less for¬ 
tunate comrades-ln-arms and the preserva¬ 
tion ol those things for which wc all have 
fought—an organization which, over the 
years, has built up such a reputation that 
many more millions ol Americans look to it 
for sound leadership in matters pertaining to 
our national security. 

In speaking to you of the merchant ma¬ 
rine, I think It is essential that, first of all, 
you, who represent so many various segments 
of the merchant marine, and I, who am 
speaking for this greatest of all veterans* 
organizations, understand our respective po¬ 
sitions with the utmost clarity. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, may I 
point out that our posts arc located in every 
State and Territory ol our country and even 
in foreign countries where American vet¬ 
erans are found—they are in large metro¬ 
politan cities and in almost every crossroads 
hamlet—in the great shipping centers of our 
coasts and in the great plains of our Midwest. 

Our membership comes from every walk of 
life and Is found In every economic level of 
our population. It is a cross-section of 
America. The great majority probably never 
smelled salt water—nor saw a ship—until 
after they were In the Armed Force.s, We 
are no more interested in shipping as a busi¬ 
ness than we are in the automobile business, 
or farming or mining or merchandizing. 

As a great national organization, pledged 
to “inculcate a sense of Individual obligation 
to the community. State, and Nation, we are 
devoted—not to the furtherance of any pri¬ 
vate enterprise—but to the fulfilling of that 
obligation by working In the public interest 
for the promotion of all those things which 
have created—^and will increase—the 
strength of our Nation, its Government, its 
economy, and what wc call our “American 
way of life.” 

Aggressive in our efforts to “foster and per¬ 
petuate a 100-percent Americanism,” we arc 
Intolerant of those who would undermine 
America in any way. Just as we oppose vig¬ 
orously those subversives who seek to In¬ 
filtrate into our Government and Industry, 
do we oppose those who seek undue private 
advantage at the expense of our Nation and 
to the possible Jeopardy of those who will be 
called upon to risk their lives in its defense. 


To be brutally frank, I believe that, In this 
hour of national peril, when our system of 
Government is facing a supreme test, private 
Interest must be subservient to the Nation's 
need for the conservation and efficient use 
of all of its resources. We are confident that 
the American people—generally—are taking 
this attitude and that our Congress Is be¬ 
ginning to view adversely those who ap¬ 
proach our Government to seek favors for 
“special interests.” 

And so we are not interested primarily in 
whether the American maritime industry 
makes, 5, 10, 16, or no percent of profit. 
Fundamentally, we are concerned with how 
you arc solving your share of the problems 
that face our Nation In these troubled times. 
Our outlook upon the merchant marine 
mu.st, of necessity, be cold-blooded, realistic 
and. on behalf of those whose lives may de¬ 
pend upon you. selfish. 

Hard words? Perhaps. 

But to men who have fought in muddy 
foxholes—or have seen their friends plunge 
to earth in a mass of burning metal or sink 
quietly beneath the waves—who know what 
our men In Korea are going through (and 
those boys become men awfully fast), war 
is a cold-blooded and realistic thing, and 
that instinct of self-preservation which is 
developed so rapidly demands that wo 
examine our merchant marine as critically 
as a combat soldier ex.amlnes any other of 
his weapons. 

Our members, who have been forced to 
travel across submarine-infested waters 
cramped in the holds of dirty, hastily con¬ 
verted rust buckets, who have been forced 
to wait in line to get on a jerry-built toilet 
seat, who have had to cat and sleep In relays 
for lack of proper accommodations, who have 
been on a merchant ship that has received 
so many Coast Guard waivers it’s about as 
acceptable in wartime us an old toothless 
shark is to his hungry companions, can’t be 
blamed for looking upon the transportation 
which gets him to the wars, and—God will¬ 
ing—gets him home again, with coldly real¬ 
istic eyes. 

No, gentlemen, to be perfectly honest with 
you, and to lay all the cards face up on the 
table, you must understand that basically 
we cannot be interested in profits, in sal¬ 
aries. in good or bad Jobs or in adequate 
dividends on shipping and shipbuilding 
stocks. 

But don’t get me wrong. Sure, these 
things are important. They are the founda¬ 
tion of Iree enterprise which has made our 
Nation what it is today. We know that a 
successful and healthy maritime Industry 
must have a lair and reasonable profit. We 
know that these things are tremendously 
important to you gentlemen here tonight, 
to any and all of you who depend uiioii the 
American merchant marine for his Job. his 
pay check, his dividend payment, to you who 
have bet your blue chips on this great In¬ 
dustry. Wc have no quarrel with that. I’m 
just trying to emphasize that we are fight¬ 
ing for the public welfare and not for any 
“special Interest ” 

I don’t want you to forget that the boys 
who must fight our wars over.se.i.s arc also 
Intere.sted in your merchant m rine, al¬ 
though perhaps in none of these things you 
hold so dear. They’re Interested in their 
lives. In their chances of getting to where 
they must fight; and in their safe, and com¬ 
fortable If they can get comfort, return to 
the land they love so well. 

Does all this sound like the beating of 
emotional drums? I assure you It is not 
meant to be so. It is only that there nre so 
many Americans who are so concerned with 
their economic stake in thoir own particular 
Industry that their thoughts are confined 
largely to that one .small sphere. They don’t 
see the over-all picture. They tend to for¬ 
get that historically our wars are fought on 
lorelgn soils Instead of our own, and that, 
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tc curry the war to the enemy, millions of 
American boys must be carried, preponder¬ 
antly by our own American merchant ma¬ 
rine. to such shores and home again. 

You might surmise from these remarks 
that the American Legion and its millions of 
members have never been cognizant of these 
facts before. 

The American merchant marine in no new¬ 
found love of the American Legion. The 
history of our organization .^cveals some very 
Interesting episodes. For example, at our 
national convention In Kansas City in 1921, 
just 30 years ago, the American Legion ad- 
vjcated the building, operation, and main¬ 
tenance of a privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine adequate to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces in time 
of war or national emergency, and to serve 
the commercial requirements of our Nation 
In time of peace. 

Subsequently, for more than a quarter of 
a century at 30 national conventions, in New 
O^'le.ins, in Paris, Prance, in Cleveland. De¬ 
troit, Boston, St. Louis, New York, Los An¬ 
geles, Miami, and elsewhere, the thousands 
O- delegetp at these conventions have man¬ 
dated oiu- organization to take all practical 
steps to build up the American merchant 
marine to a size commensurate with the im¬ 
portance of the United States in world af¬ 
fairs; to provide subsidies i' and when neces¬ 
sary to overcome the disparity between 
American operating and building costs and 
those of foreign competitors: to ask that at 
least fiO percent of the trade of the United 
States be carried in American ships flying 
the “.stars and stripes” and manned by loyal 
American officers and men; to urge our own 

embers to use American merchant ships 
for trade and travel. 

Tonight you gentlemen here hall the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act as your Magna Carta, 
as a sort of Bible exprc.s.slng tlie policy for 
justification of a .strong and healthy Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine. And yet. without as¬ 
suming undue credit, it Is significant that 
the American Legion was urging, asking, in¬ 
sisting upon the very policies contained in 
that act at least 12 years prior to Its Intro¬ 
duction and passage. 

In comparatively recent years old-timers in 
the Legion have listened benignly to expres¬ 
sions Horn those in your industry which have 
called the American merchant marine ‘ our 
fourth arm of national defense,” the sine qua 
noli to the successful utilization of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. And yet. again refer¬ 
ring to the hi.story of the Legion, 19 years ago 
at New’ Orleans, our national convention ex¬ 
pressed this same philosophy. In recent 
years we have been even more insistent "that 
the development and maintenance of an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine a.s the fourth dimen¬ 
sion of our national defense should be car¬ 
ried out eonsistently as the national policy 
declaration of existing law.” 

It may not be modest to boast about the 
American Legion and its policies, yet it is 
only human nature to point with pride to 
the fart that every Legion mandate about 
the merchant marine has been amazingly 
consistent with the verdict of history. The 
rca.son is a simple one. Millions of Ub, in two 
major World Wars, have had our lives depend 
U])on last, efficient, and safe troop transports, 
niicl the tankers and cargo ships that deliv¬ 
ered our supplies. 

The foot soldier, in his trench or fox hole 
wais deeply concerned with his supply ol lood, 
clothing, and ammunition. The tank or 
bomber crew soon realized the terrific prob¬ 
lem in logistics of supplying it with sufficient 
iuel, ammunition, and bombs. Even the 
pilot of the Air Transport Command plane, 
carrying w'hole blood across the Atlantic from 
New York City to the wounded in the Bulge 
in 24 hours, and returning those wounded to 
their own country, knew that his mission de¬ 
pended upon the merchant ships that car¬ 
ried the 2.7U0 gallons ol gasoline he took on, 
App.-143 


at the Azores and the food that fed the 
essential ground personnel there. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Legionnaires 
are fully exercising their rights, as citizens 
and veterans, In demanding and expecting 
that the United States shall maintain the 
kind of an American merchant marine so 
specifically described in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936? This declaration of policy re¬ 
lates, far better than I. exactly what kind 
of an adequate and well-balanced shipping 
fleet this country must have. 

With these things in mind, we are deter¬ 
mined that Americans shall not learn, from 
their own bitter experience, the historic fact 
that nations which have allowed their mer¬ 
chant shipping to fall into decay and de¬ 
cline have also found that their military, 
political, and economic leadership had dis¬ 
appeared. The stakes are simply too great 
today to permit anything less than the 
world’s finest merchant marine for the 
United States of America. 

But now we must consider a grievous 
error which so many national and even local 
organizations make. Perhaps your Propeller 
Club has made the same mistake as that 
made by the Legion up to 1946. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, annually 
and frequently more often, at national exec¬ 
utive committee meetings during the year, 
the American Legion adopted the strongest 
and most forthright resolutionb concerning 
the American merchant marine. As good 
and as stimulating as was all ol this activity, 
it became apparent by 1946 that such reso¬ 
lutions were not in themselves sufficient to 
convince Americans w'hy we must have a 
strong and adequate merchant marine. 

By 1946 we began to witnesb the diminish¬ 
ing strength ol our merchant fleet and ship¬ 
building activity: our war-built vessels were 
being sold to foreign interests to compete 
with our own fleet; the drums began to 
beat lor rebuilding even the fleets of our 
former enemies; we were falling to build 
fast, efficient, new ships to replace those lost, 
damaged, or worn out in World War II; 
foreign countries, in an effort to build up 
their ow'n merchant fleets, began to practice 
unfair discriminations against our shipping 
w’hile receiving the same treatment lii Amer¬ 
ican seaports as that enjoyed by our own 
ships; our domestic merchant fleet appeared 
to be slowly strangling to death, and. even 
worse, a new' philosophy began to gain 
ground that we should, in event of fiituie 
wars, rely upon the merchant fleets of for¬ 
eign countries rather than upon a .strong one 
of our own. 

It became clear to us in the American 
Legion by mid-1946 that resolutions and con¬ 
ferences, however stimulating they may be, 
are simply not enough w’hen a major arm 
of our national security is imperiled by ideol¬ 
ogists, global do-gooders, and economic the¬ 
orists, often flaunting their unsound but 
lollypop-ta.sting philosophies in the very 
lace of that greatest of all American inslitu- 
tloiiB, the Congress of the United States. 

Moreover, another and perhaps im>re timely 
lesson became so clear as to be startling in 
Its implications. The development of new 
weapons during and since World War II, and 
the amazing speed ol war itself made us 
recognize th;it to have an adequate, .strong 
American merchant marine in times of war 
or national emergency, we no longer can 
wait until wc are suddenly plunged into W’ar 
to begin to build such a fleet. We must have 
a strong merchjint marine in times of peace. 

I am well aware that such an apparent 
lesson may be an old story to you gentle¬ 
men who deal daily with maritime problems. 
But I am convinced that this lesson still 
has not been generally learned by all 
Americans. 

Thus it was in 1946, at our annual national 
convention in San Francisco, that our na¬ 
tional security commts.sion recommended and 
the convention mandated our millions of 
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members to begin a continuous information 
and education program in the interests of our 
fourth arm of national security—the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine. It became then, and 
has been ever since, our avowed and patri¬ 
otic policy to acquaint our membership and 
the American people, with the necessity for 
and requirements of the American merchant 
marine. 

Since that time, in cooperation with the 
maritime Industry, the Government and the 
Congress, tens of thousands of our members 
have devoted their time, attention, and 
often energy to this objective of providing 
more information and education about our 
fourth arm of security. 

It is a tremendous task to inform and edu¬ 
cate the membership of an organization as 
large us ours, and even more laborious to 
have that membership carry the facts to the 
public In general. We feel, however, that 
we have made slgniflcant progress during 
these last 6 years. 

During this period, we have printed and 
distributed well over a half-million pieces of 
literature—booklets, brochures, pamphlets, 
folders, personal letters, and bulletins de¬ 
voted to the facts about the merchant ma¬ 
rine. Talks about the American merchant 
marine have been made in thousands of 
our 30,000 posts and auxiliary units, located 
in nearly every city and town in the Nation. 
In addition, Legionnaires, well acquainted 
with the facts, have appeared before other 
civic, business or professional groups, carry¬ 
ing such inlormation to the public and en¬ 
listing their support for this cause which is 
to their own ultimate interest and benefit. 

It may surprise you to learn that the 
American Legion, through its national se¬ 
curity commission, has had at least a half- 
dozen national radio shows, each carried on 
more than a thousand radio stations, telling 
and retelling the facts about our fourth arm 
ol security in a dramatic and compelling 
way. 

Through the cooperation of the industry 
we have been distributing, lor nearly the 
past 4 years, an exceptionally fine motion 
picture about the merchant marine, which 
has been seen by w’ell over 2.000.0o0 Legioii- 
naire.s, their families, and iriends. 

More than 23.000 I^egionnaires have com¬ 
pleted our extension institute which gives 
them the background, history, programs, 
activities, and services of our orgaiuzation. 
An entire chapter in this cour.se is devoted 
to the merchant marine. 

About a year and a liall ago, with the 
whole-hearted cooperation of your National 
Feae'aliun of American Shipping, the na¬ 
tional security commission began publica¬ 
tion ol a monthly, 4-page Merchant Marine 
Bulletin, designed to keep about 2,000 of our 
officers and members engaged in merchant 
marine or security committee work abreast 
of developments in our fourth arm of se¬ 
curity. Circulation started growing w'lth 
the first Issue, and now the Legion’.s Mer¬ 
chant Marine Bulletin is mailed each month 
to more than 17,000 posts in every State, as 
well as tc' the other TiCgionnnlre.s, for a total 
circulation ol about 21,000. Members sre 
urged to pass the bulletin along to their 
comrades, and total readership may well 
surp.ass the 100,000 mark. 

All this and more has been done. Is being 
d )ne now. and will be continued in the 
future by the American Legion. We receive 
daily proof that this information and edu¬ 
cation program Is outstandingly succesalul. 
Such results continually assure us that our 
original beliefs and convictions are sound, 
are right, are In the best interests of our 
Nation. Moreover, such a program con¬ 
vinces us that the American people want, 
and should receive, the facts about our 
American merchant marine. 

If there is any comment I can make to 
y'm gentlemen here tonight, who are so fa¬ 
miliar with the merchant marine, it Is our 
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conviction of the need for etUl more and 
better Information about your industry. 

Right now we, of the American Legion, 
feel there Is a desperate shortage of high 
speed, large, passenger-carrying vessels, 
quickly convertible to troop vessels If war¬ 
ranted by events which seem extremely close 
today. Prom what we have read and beard, 
there also appears to be a serious shortage 
of large and fast tanker ships, and particu¬ 
larly a necessity for a ship-replacement pro¬ 
gram worthy of a nation as productive as 
ours, of sufficient slee to meet our growing 
international responsibilities. Many of us 
also hold the sincere conviction of the Justi¬ 
fication for a reemphasis by the Congress 
cf the United States of the increasingly im¬ 
portant role played by the American mer¬ 
chant marine in both peace and war. 

Theae basic facts may sound as shopworn 
to you as a politician's speech at the end of 
hlB campaign. But we are convinced that 
millions of Americans arc still not sufficiently 
aware of them. 

A great American once said. "Give the 
people the facts, then rely upon their de¬ 
cisions." 

We believe that when more Americans 
possess all the facts about the American 
merchant marine, they will demand that 
Old Glory fly at the mastheads of the world's 
fln“‘t. most efficient, and safest fleet of mer¬ 
chant ships; that they will realize that noth¬ 
ing short of an American merchant marine 
strong enough to meet all the needs of our 
commerce and travel In peacetime and Im¬ 
mediately available to meet the needs of 
emergency of war, is safe or sensible and 
that they will insist upon the strengthening 
of this fourth arm of our national security. 


Hope for the Futore 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City Sun¬ 
day Journal of April 15. 1951 : 

Hope for the Future 

The hope for the future for the American 
people is bound up In two things: One, that 
the forces of aggression will not start a third 
world war this year or next, and two, that 
the electorate will take advantage of Its op¬ 
portunity in 19.'52 to change party control in 
Washington. If a conflict at arms does not 
develop, Involving the democracies with the 
Red aggressors, including Soviet Russia, and 
if the American people vote in a common- 
sense way in the interest of national welfare 
and security, the situation may be saved in 
spile of the harm that is being done today 
by an ofllcialdom that is inept and untrust¬ 
worthy. 

In recent months the public has had its 
eyes opened to a shocking state of affairs in 
Washington. It has been apprised of official 
transgressions in many directions, of abuses 
of power by a multitude of officials for which 
the administration directly is responsible but 
for whom it makes no apology, of questiona¬ 
ble relationships between highly placed of¬ 
ficials and the scum of the underworld, of 
errors in judgment at the very .seat of power 
that are shocking, almost unbelievable. Now 
at lost the people have ample opportunity 
to realize what a serious mistake was made 
In the Presidential election of 1948. 


Horry 6. Truman never has been consid¬ 
ered a big. broad-gage, understanding man. 
Indeed, he has his limitations. Before he 
went to the United States Senate at a nod 
from Tom Pendergast, of Kansas City, racke¬ 
teer and party machine boss, he was known 
as an average man. He never had done any¬ 
thing worthy of notice by his neighbors. 
Yet this man became President of the United 
States, and today, according to trusted ob¬ 
servers in Washington, is Incompetent and 
inefficient. Not only that, but he does not 
even have sufficiently good Judgment to select 
the biggest men available to help him in his 
difficult Job. And how that man needs help. 

Mr. Truman has the better part of 2 years 
yet to serve as Chief Executive of the coun¬ 
try, The election will be held a year from 
next November, when a new Congress Is to 
be chosen, and also, let it be hoped, a new 
President of the United States. The next 
administration will begin In January 1953. 
If Russia only will hold off until then, and 
If In November of 1962 the people vote in 
the best interests of themselves, their coun¬ 
try, and posterity, there may be some day¬ 
light for us In the future. 

Not in our entire history has there been 
such a great need as a new regime in Wash¬ 
ington when the present Truman term ex¬ 
pires. It will be our great good fortune if a 
third world war does not come while Harry 
Truman is In office. Constitutionally, as 
both Mr. Truman and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt were so fond of reminding their fellow 
citizens, he is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. He can, 
If he wishes, tell the foremost military men 
in the service what to do. He can decide 
matters of strategy. He has power almost 
without limit over men of great experience, 
training, and ability. It is a strange thing 
that fate permitted a man of his type to 
guide the destinies of a nation and people 
such as this is when he had so little with 
which to do it. 

MacArthur Speech Should Clarify Oj- 
jectives in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial by John S. 
Knight, esteemed American publisher, 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
editions of Sunday, April 22, 1951: 

MacArthur Speech Shouid Clariff our 
Objectives in Korea 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's moving and 
dramatic speech to Members of Congress and 
the American people should serve one all- 
important purpose: 

The ciariflcatioii and determination of 
our objectives in Korea. 

1 have repeatedly said in these columns 
that, as a nation, wo would never be content 
with fighting a limited war that had as Its 
purpose the Indefinite containment of the 
enemy with no decisive victory in sight. 

To do BO would simply not be in the Amer¬ 
ican tradition. 

President Truman, Gen. Omar Bradley, 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson have 
all adopted the view that we can carry on 
our efforts to stop aggression in Korea with¬ 
out appeasement and without precipitating 
a cataclysm of arms. 


To this. General MacArthur replied: 
•'There is no substitute for victory." 

All thinking Americans must agree with 
MacArthur, and with the architects of our 
foreign policy, that a land invasion of Red 
China is unthinkable. 

But there is a great division of opinion in 
this country between the MacAithur rec¬ 
ommendation that we bomb China's strong¬ 
holds and the administration’s position that 
we should do nothing to risk an all-out war 
with Russia. 

This is the basic conflict that led to Mac¬ 
Arthur's dismissal by the President. It la 
being debated in every home, office, and 
factory throughout the land. 

Without recounting all of the pros and 
cons of this second great debate, It is suffi¬ 
cient to say that in his addreps General 
MacArthur fully exposed the vital weaknesses 
of the Truman administration. 

MacArthur was not consulted prior to the 
President’s decision to Intervene in Korea. 

MacArthur was furnished no clear direc¬ 
tives following entrance of the Chinese Reds 
into the Korean war. 

MacArthur’s request for reinforcements 
was denied. 

As the United Nations sought to appease 
Red China, MacArthur believed that we 
should strike at the heart of tholr military 
and industrial strength and thus bring the 
war to a speedy and victorious conclusion. 

To a man of General MncArlhur's back¬ 
ground, fighting a war without using all of 
the weapons at his command was beyond 
comprehension. 

When his soldiers asked why military ad¬ 
vantages were being surrendered to the 
enemy, as MacArthiu* told the Congrefcs 
Thursday: "I could not answer." 

For hlB vigorously expressed opinion con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the Korean war. 
General MacArthur was relieved by a petu¬ 
lant President who brooks no opposition 
from political or military subordinates. 

A bigger man than Harry Truman might 
have found some way to work with General 
MacArthur and utilize his great prestige In 
the Far East. 

As things were, however, the break was 
Inevitable. 

Tragic as we may con.sider General Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal to be, once the Nation’s 
highly pitched emotions have calmed down 
and the parades are over, public opinion 
will demand that our future policy In Korea 
be sharply defined. 

The people will not long be fooled into 
accepting Secretary Acheson’s aspiirnnccs 
that we arc pursuing a "steadfast course” 
in Korea with "unflinching determination." 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Actually, we are conducting n "diplomat’s 
war": draining away the blood and resources 
ol our country without decisive results. 

Thl.s situation, I predict, will not be tol¬ 
erated indefinitely. Either we must push 
on. or pull out. 

General MacArthur’s speech has given the 
people of this country an understanding of 
our plight and the courage to demand an 
accounting from our leadership. 

If, from his words, and out of the dl.^-cus- 
slons to follow, can be evolved a sane, real¬ 
istic course of action, General MacArthur’s 
personal tragedy may become the N.ition's 
gain. 

In some 30 years of newspaper work, I have 
never listened to a more touching and 
superbly presented address than General 
MacArthur's. 

On either side sat ordinarily unsentimen¬ 
tal newspaper editors with streams of tears 
coursing down their checks. 

Here, Indeed, was visible evidence of the 
tremendous spiritual Influence which Mac¬ 
Arthur exerts upon those who come into con¬ 
tact with him. 
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The quiet dignity of the Btatesman; the 
pride of a soldier; the reiiRoned tones of the 
advocate; the spirit of a patriot. 

Yes; this was MacArthur, concealing his 
emotions in the vaslness of his great soul. 

A” he stood there in the Chamber of the 
Capitol, strong and erect, the commanding 
magnetism of his personnllty was Imme¬ 
diately felt by everyone present. 

Here was no mere soldler-polltlclan seek¬ 
ing vlndlrutlon or warming rounds of ap¬ 
plause; blit a giant among men. 

Ho spoke without rancor or bitterness, yet 
his references were pointedly direct. 

No other speech In our times, with the 
possible exception of Winston Churchill’s 
famous blood, sweat, and tears exhortation 
to the Britisli people in the darkest hour of 
their history, has made such a profound im¬ 
pression upon human minds. 

A great American patriot ha.s come to the 
end of his glorious career. His life, his work, 
and his character remain as the Nation’s 
heritage. 

‘‘Old soldiers never die; they Just fade 
away.” so the ballad goes. 

But in the minds and hearts of his coun¬ 
trymen, the example of MacArthur, the mag¬ 
nificent. will ever hearten the timid and in¬ 
spire the strong. 

Living or dead, the footprints of such men 
as Douglas MacArthur are stamped indel¬ 
ibly upon the sands of time. 

John S. Knight. 


Aid to Israel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11. 1951 

Mr. HELTiFR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month a bill wa.s introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to extend to the State 
of Israel a grant-in-aid amounting to 
000,000. This bill has wide bipar¬ 
tisan sponsorship. In the Senate, it is 
.sponsored by Senator Paul Douglas, of 
Illinois, Senator Robert A. Taft and 34 
of their colleagues. In the House, our 
distinguished majority leader, the Hon¬ 
orable John W. McCormack, and the 
distinguished minority leader, the Hon¬ 
orable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., are spon- 
.soring a similar bill. We can truly say 
that, in this case, Lsrael serves as an 
inspiration to t)-e leadership of both po¬ 
litical parties for a notable demonstra¬ 
tion of cong’essional unity. 

In extending this grant-in-aid to Is¬ 
rael, we shall be helping her in solving 
one of the tragic refugee problems of 
our timi’—the problem of the homeless 
Jewish refugees. This is a great hu¬ 
manitarian undertaking which deserves 
our support. 

Israel’s success as a democratic state 
will depend m large measure on the de¬ 
velopment and stabilization of its econ¬ 
omy. A sound economy and a demo¬ 
cratic society go hand in hand and 
should prove to be a determining factor 
in making Israel Impervious to Com¬ 
munist propaganda. The people of Is- 
rai'l arc a freedom-loving nation. After 
a 2,000-year struggle to gain their free¬ 
dom and independence, they can be re¬ 
lied unon to resist with all the power 


at their disposal any attempt by a for¬ 
eign power to destroy their independ¬ 
ence and enslave the people. 

For the past three decades the United 
States has supported Jewish aspirations 
in Palestine, so that today we have the 
most cordial relations between this coun¬ 
try and Israel. As early as June 20,1922, 
the Congress of the United States unani¬ 
mously went on record in support of the 
“aspirations of the Jewish people to re¬ 
build their ancient homeland.” Since 
then we have voiced our support in word 
and deeds on numerous occasions, 
thereby maintaining and continually 
extending the traditional relationship 
between the American people and the 
people of Israel. 

Just as American financial aid was 
helpful to other countries in the achieve¬ 
ment of their economic stability and 
strengthening of their political freedom, 
so in the case of Israel financial assist¬ 
ance from the Uniti'd States will surely 
ln.spire the achievement of economic 
equilibrium in Israel, 

I urge all my colleagues to support the 
Israel aid bill when it comes before the 
House. 

I commend to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues the following article by Murray 
Frank, which is published in the April 
1951 issue of the Nevr Palestine: 

Grant in Concrf>ss Urged as Safeguard for 
Israel 

(By Murray Frank) 

Washington. —A great stride forward hns 
been made here to secure a [:i*ant-ln-aid for 
Israel from the United States in the amount 
of $150,000,000 A group of 36 Senators, 
headed by Scnalor .-5 Paul H. Douglas (Demo¬ 
crat, Illinois) and Robert A. Taft (Republi¬ 
can. Ohio), introduced a bill in the Senate 
on April 2 urging the extension of financial 
aid to Israel for the above sum. An identical 
bill was introduced In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives hy Democratic Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack and Republican Mi¬ 
nority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

Originally scheduled for introduction on 
March 22, the bills had to be postponed until 
after the Easter rece.ss of Congress, Protocol 
reciuires Hint a formal request for financial 
aid iniLSt first be submitted through the 
proper Government channels by the country 
seeking .such aid. The Ambassador of Israel, 
Ahh.T Ebaii. was prepared to submit the 
formal request to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson but in view of the latter's absence 
from Wa.shingtoii during a good part of 
March, the meeting between the two did not 
occur until March 22. Coincidentally. Con- 
gre.ss took its recess that day resulting in the 
po.stponement. 

The bipartisan bill—sponsored by 19 Demo¬ 
crats and 17 Republicans in the Senate- is 
knovn us the Israel Aid Act of 1951, but 
already it is being referred to as the Donglas- 
Taft bill in the Senate or the McCormnek- 
Martin bill in the ITouje. It contains these 
highlights: 

Financial aid in the form of grants is to 
be extended to Israel to assist it in develop¬ 
ing its natural resources, expand its agri¬ 
cultural and indu.strinl economy, increase Its 
productive capacity and strengthen the 
friendship between the people ol Israel and 
the American jicople; a sum of $150,000,000 
is to be appropriated during the period end¬ 
ing June 30, 1952. but until the appropria¬ 
tion is made, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall be authorized to advance 
$50,000,000 to Israel without Intere.st and this 
sum is to be repaid when the funds become 
available lullowiiig enactment of the bill. 


NEEDS OUTLINED 

In the memorandum submited by Am¬ 
bassador Eban to Secretary Acheson. who 
promised to give lull consideration to Israel’s 
request, the economic needs and problems 
ol the Jewish State are outlined: 

The shortage of foreign exchange makes it 
Impossible for Israel to attain economic sta¬ 
bility, while the lack of raw materials and 
capital goods impedes its agricultural and 
IndiLstrlal development: large-scale Jewish 
immigration must continue and the immi¬ 
grants must be absorbed, over a half-million 
have been admitted in the last 2‘/a years and 
another 500.000 are expected in the next 3 
to 4 years. The memorandum Indicated 
that tlie money is to be used for the lollow- 
ing purposes: $30,000,000 toward the cost of 
70,000 housing units; $105,000,000 for sup¬ 
plies, including wheat: $25,000,000, petro¬ 
leum; $25,000,000, fodders: $16,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 for oilseeds, fertilizers, cotton, 
and textiles, leather, chemicals, etc.: the re¬ 
mainder of $16,000,000 will be iLsed to cover 
the costs of shipping and insurance in con¬ 
nection with the importation of these sup¬ 
plies. 

Senator Douglas and Taft Issued a Joint 
statement indicating the reasons why the 
United State.s should grant economic as¬ 
sistance to Israel at this time. Israel, the 
statement says, has emerged from a bitter 
struggle for independence “with courage, 
honor, and success.” It has created “a demo¬ 
cratic political structure and participated as 
a respected member in the councils of the 
United Nations.” Next to Turkey, Israel 
“probably has the strongest army in the 
Near East.” the country has achieved no¬ 
table gains in agriculture and industry but 
because of the tremendous growth in popu¬ 
lation, its standard of living was reduced 
and it is now threatened with Inflation. 
Other factors mentioned are Israel’s stra¬ 
tegic location, its importance as a force for 
democracy, etc. The Senators end their 
statement with this observation; 

‘‘This can be a timely and effective con¬ 
tribution to the protection of the free world 
and a welcome continuation of American 
n,S5.istance to a people who.se initiative, enter¬ 
prise, and dedication to the building of a 
genuinely democratic state in the Near East 
are an inspiration to all.” 

cosponsors listed 

House leaders McCormack and Martin 
issued somewhat similar, through briefer, 
statements at the time they Introduced the 
bill in the House of Representatives. For 
the .sake of the record, the Senators who 
are co.sponsors of the Douglas-Taft bill are: 
Democrats— Clinton P. Anderson, New Mex¬ 
ico; WiLi.iAM Benton and Brien McMahon. 
Connecticut; Guy Gillette, Iowa; Thomas 
C. Hennings, Missouri; Lister Hill and John 
Rparkman, Al.abama: Hubert H. Humphrey, 
MlnnesoLa: Lester C, Hunt, Wyoming; Ed¬ 
win Johnson, Colorado; Estes Kefauver, 
Tennessee; Harley M. Kilgore and Matthew 
W. Nfely, WfbL Virginia; Herbert H. Leh¬ 
man, New York; Warrfn G. Magnuson, 
W.ashtngton; James Murray, Montana; Her¬ 
bert R. O’Conor, Maryland; and John O. 
Pastoke. Rhode Island: Republicans— Owen 
Brfw'ster and Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, 
Maine; Hugh Butler, Nobra.ska; Harry P. 
Cain, Wa.shlngton; James Duff and Edward 
Martin, Pennsylvania; Homer Ferguson, 
Michigan; Robert C. Hendrickson and H. 
Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Edward J. 
Thye, Mlnne.sota: Irving M. Ives, New York; 
Henry C. Lodge and Leverett M. Salton- 
stall, Massachusetts; Wayne L. Mouse, 
Oregon; Charles I obey, New Hampshire; 
and Milton Young, North Dakota. 

It may be asked: What are the prospects 
lor early and favorable action on the Israel 
aid bill? Despite lt.s bipartisan character 
and the fart that more than a third of the 
Members of the Senate as sponsors, prompt 
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and speedy action Is not assured. There Is 
considerable degree of sympathetic interest 
in the matter but it will bo an uphill strug¬ 
gle and a long Journey. If the State De¬ 
partment should give its approval, passage 
of the bill will be assured—but this is by 
no means certain. Undoubtedly, certain 
conditions of a military and strategic nature 
may be put forth and other obstacles may 
arise. 

emVER GIFT HONORS TAFT 

An event of considerable interest took 
place 'lere a few days before the bill was 
Introduced In Congress. At a luncheon given 
by Ohio Zionists, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver pre¬ 
sented a set of 600 volumes of the Conores- 
sioNAL Record in honor of Senator Robert A. 
Tapp to the Israel Knesset. The volumes, 
covering a period of 43 years, were accepted 
by Ambassador Eban, who praised the grace¬ 
ful initiative of Dr. Silver and others for 
making possible the presentation of the 
books. 

Dr. Silver spoke of Senator Taft’s aid to 
the cause of Zionism in the years preceding 
the establishment of the Jewish State and 
listed many instances where Taft was help¬ 
ful in recent years, Including his support 
and sponsorship of the bill to extend to 
Israel a grant-ln-ald of $16,000,000, The 
Zionists of Ohio, he said, express their af¬ 
fection for Senator Taft who did so much 
to help establish Israel by presenting these 
books, each of which will bear the imprint 
that it was given in his honor for hla devo¬ 
tion to the Jewish cause. 

Senator Taft was very moved by this gift 
in his name. He, too, reminisced about his 
early efforts on behalf of a Jewish Palestine, 
he spoke in glowing terms of Israel as a truly 
democratic state and voiced the opinion that 
Israel is entitled to every assistance from 
the American Government. Taft main¬ 
tained that Israel actually rendered the 
United States an economic service by receiv¬ 
ing hundred of thousands of refugees. 

Seated at the head table with Dr. Silver. 
Senator Taft and Ambassador Eban were 
also Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap¬ 
man, Librarian of Congress Dr. Luther Evans, 
Benjamin V. Cohen, former counselor of the 
State Department, members of the United 
States delegation to the U. N., and others. 


Ambauador Myron M. Cowen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following address by 
Ambassador Myron M. Cowen at the 
commencement exercises at Silliman 
University. Dumaguete City, Negros Ori¬ 
ental, on Tuesday, April 3, 1951; 

When I accepted the invitation to speak 
to you today I thought of the many things 
that could be said—and that usually are 
said—to young people reaching this stage of 
their lives. I thought of the day when those 
words of counsel and encouragement were 
spoken to me, and of the many times I have 
heard them since. It struck me that the 
ideas and values and sentiments had 
changed little during those years, and that 
the truths and virtues and objectives they 
touched upon were no less valid today, but 
It seemed that somehow there was something 
wrong with the pace. 


There Is an urgency and Immediacy in 
life today that gives us less time to ponder 
its problems, less time to translate our deci¬ 
sions into action. And. as our world has 
shrunk In terms of time, so have Its prob¬ 
lems assumed a greater intimacy with our 
individual lives. 

It ic because of this intimacy that I de¬ 
cided not to speak to you, but, instead, to 
speak directly to Pablo. 

None of you, perhaps, knows Pablo per¬ 
sonally. He graduated with the class of 
1950—not from this institution, but from 
one very much like It, one of Manila’s better 
schools. There was little to distinguish him 
from his classmates except a certain moodi¬ 
ness that sometimes made him seem almost 
sullen. There was no more than that to 
explain why. one day soon after graduation, 
he Joined the dissidents and disappeared 
into the hills. We can only wonder and ask, 
as I am asking today. 

Why, Pablo, did you feel that your place 
was outside the free society cherished and 
upheld by most of your countrymen? You 
had Just received a liberal education in a 
school where, on one side of you had sat a 
son of a great landowner, on the other the 
son of a small farmer in Pampanga. During 
your years at school you came to know all of 
the great minds that have contributed to 
man’s progress. You were probably stirred 
by those revolutionary leaders who led their 
people to freedom and Independence. But 
why, Pablo, did you choose to Join a revolu¬ 
tion that Is trying to turn the clock back? 

Your people have fought for centuries to 
secure freedom and independence. They 
have had It for only a few years. Why do 
you now want to turn them back to a system 
where man's thought and speech and life 
Itself are rigidly controlled by a small group 
who hold power only through ruthless force 
and oppression? Why do you want to turn 
your country over to a colonialism which 
has been reaching out for control of Asia 
since the time of the czars? 

When you wave the red flag and shout 
slogans fresh from the Moscow propaganda 
mills, when you name your secret propa¬ 
ganda schools "Stalin universities," do you 
mean that you want for your nation the 
kind of Independence enjoyed by Poland, 
which, after centuries of struggle against 
Russian imperialism Is today ruled by a Rus¬ 
sian general who scarcely can speak Polish? 
Or like Czechoslovakia, whose greatest 
heroes and liberators have been liquidated 
or driven to suicide? 

I assume, Pablo, that as a student, you 
were genulnelv moved by the poverty of all 
too many of your countrymen: that in Join¬ 
ing the Communists you really hoped to aid 
the poor. Have you looked about you in 
recent months at the fertile farmlands that 
He idle because your bloody raids have killed 
or terrified the farmers who once tilled them? 
Have you seen the hordes of refugees hud¬ 
dled in the larger towns and cities in im¬ 
provised temporary shelters, eating what lit¬ 
tle can be distributed by relief agencies? 
They are there because you have made life on 
their own lauds and in their own barrios in¬ 
tolerable for them. They could be producing 
food for themselves and the rest of your 
people were it not for fear of you. Yes, 
Pablo, fear of you and the others who claim 
to be their friends—friends who burn their 
homes, violate their womenfolk, and loot 
their few miserable belongings. 

Maybe you did not understand that you 
were working to place your nation under the 
direct and despotic rule of a master from 
Moscow or Peiping, But Just what do you 
think you have done to help your country, 
Pablo? Perhaps you are proud of having 
murdered some unarmed Americans recently. 
But aside from destroying a promising new 
enterprise and throwing a number of your 
people out of work, what did you and your 


Communist leaders hope to accomplish by 
that cowardly crime? Disgrace your nation? 
The world knows that murder can occur any¬ 
where and is no more or less contemptible 
wherever it occurs, but that it is only the 
murderers who are despised. Or did you hope 
to frighten all Americans away, leaving this 
country to face aggression alone? You 
should know better than that. Pablo, If 
only from the thousands of Americans who 
have but recently given their lives in defense 
of the Independence of Korea. 

There was a time when the peaceful beauty 
of your countryside could bo enjoyed in 
safety at any hotur of the day or night. To¬ 
day. near your haunts, sudden death or rob¬ 
bery lurks behind the beauty of every bamboo 
grove. Gaiety, charm, hospitality, and de¬ 
voted fellowship have long been traditions of 
your race. Today, in many places. Commu¬ 
nist doctrine has substituted hatred, suspi¬ 
cion. and naked fear. It may be necessary 
for you to destroy the spirit of your pecple 
before they can become willing slaves of Red 
tyranny, but do you think your nation can 
ever honor you for it? 

To those who have never reed a book or a 
newspaper or listened to a radio, the lies 
and distortions and shameless deceptions 
of your "Stalin universities" may be per¬ 
suasive. But what of the others who know 
the difference, who can hear and read the 
big He of the Reds, and, at the same time 
are living the freedoms of democracy? I 
am told that Just recently many here in the 
Philippines heard Red China’s radio telling 
the Chinese peoi)le of the "hundreoG of 
thousands of Chinese being brutally tor¬ 
tured and mistreated In the Philippines." 
Apparently a base was being laid for a pro¬ 
gram of brutal retaliation here if the op¬ 
portunity ever came. But the den.sive 
laugh that went up from the Chinese liv¬ 
ing peacefully in these islands could al¬ 
most be heard In Peiping. 

Today in Manila there are a number of 
people on trial, charged with being parties 
to a Communist conspiracy against the 
state, as well as complicity in a number of 
vicious criminal acts. Tlieir trial has been 
going on for many weeks. They arc de¬ 
fended by some of the best legal minds in 
the land. Evidence is being weighed with 
the greatest care, and their every right un¬ 
der the constitution of this Republic is 
being Jealously guarded by the Judiciary, 
by the press, and by various civic organi¬ 
zations—all of which communism is pledged 
to destroy. Contrast that, Pablo, with your 
system of marching people down to a river 
bank and shooting them in the back. Or 
with justice in Soviet state-s, where people 
are arrested and simply disappear, or ap¬ 
pear at farcical trials where-dull-eyed 
and haggard—they mechanically repeat ri¬ 
diculous confessions. 

Just recently some university students felt 
they had a grievance and demanded that 
they be heard. The President of the Philip¬ 
pine Republic left his work in Baguio and 
flew down to Manila to discuss the matter 
with them. Can you picture Mr. Stalin do¬ 
ing that. Pablo? That Is Just a small sample 
of the democratic way of life you and your 
cohorts want to destroy. 

You and they must know the value of 
those democratic freedoms, Pablo, because 
you protest frantically whenever it seems 
that they are being denied to you in your 
efforts to tear down the veiy system under 
which they exist. But most of your fellow 
countrymen know their value, too. They 
want to continue to be able to speak their 
minds freely and openly. They want schools 
and a press that can bring them the truth 
about all the world, not a carefully strained 
bit of intellectual pap padded out with lies 
and Inventions. They want their priests and 
ministers to guide them In the religion of 
their choice without the constant threat of 
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prison and humiliation that hangs over tho 
clergy in Soviet satellite states They want 
the freedom to move about or stay where 
they please, to work at tasks to their liking, 
to enjoy the privacy of their homes and tho 
loyalty of their families. Each one of these 
freedoms is taken from them under Soviet 
rule, Pnblo. Why do you want to do that 
to your fellow men? 

You see, Pablo. I am still giving you tho 
benefit of the doubt. I am assuming that 
perhaps you are not like the hardened Com¬ 
munist agitator simply greedy tor power. Do 
you honestly believe that Communist rule 
would give your people a better living? And 
do you think it worth sacrificing those free- 
drms I have mentioned? Remember, now, 
that even your poorest peasant enjoys those 
rights and freedoms today. 

As for the better living, it Is very easy 
for you to get the facts. If you carefully 
analyze statistics that trickle out from under 
the Iron curtain you can readily see that 
even in Soviet Russia Itself It still takes 
iii'iiiy more man-hours of labor to earn 
a loaf of bread or suit of clothes than 
in democratic lands—this despite the fact 
that Soviet satellite countries are drained 
of everything they can spare above barest 
subsistence. But let us look at It from 
another angle. If you are really sincere In 
your desire to Improve this country's .stand¬ 
ard of living, have you considered every 
means possible without making slaves of 
your people? 

Of course, most obvious Is what could bo 
done by restoring peace and order, by put¬ 
ting people and fertile lands back to work 
producing more food and other products 
for your own consumption and tor sale 
abroad. By making traffic on your roads 
free and safe, so that food from your farms 
could come to your cities and the products 
from your industries and Imports returned 
to the farmer—all at lower cost because 
there would be no need to off .set losses by 
looting. And think of the millions In taxes 
that would bo saved If It were not for the 
unproductive but grim necessity of hunt¬ 
ing you down and stopping you Irom com¬ 
mitting more murders. 

P"or an educated man, Pablo, there Is the 
challenge of old and wasteful methods in 
agriculture. Have you thought how quickly 
you could relieve the peasuiil's grinding toll 
showing him how to double and treble 
his crop by modern niPan.s and le.ss labor? 
And how you could lead him IiiUj the rich, 
untouched lauds your eovernment oilers 
pioneers—lands that would become ills own? 
And what have you done about inahina 
which, aside from the suffering it causes, 
costs your jieople many days of u.seful work? 

There is a need to process and find new 
uses for your raw materials, to explore and 
develop some of the untapped riche.s of 
your land. There i.s a need for competent 
professional people, for teachers and engi¬ 
neers, lor administrators and organizers, for 
public servants and legislators. Where, in¬ 
cidentally. were your so-called champions 
of the worker. Pablo, when your Congress 
was working hard to hammer out a mini¬ 
mum-wage law that ultimately will increase 
the earnings of almo.st DO percent of this 
country’s workers. 

At any rate, Pablo, these are some of the 
things that need doing fur the good ol your 
land. And, whether you and your fellow 
outlaws like It or not. America Is going to 
help your country do them. We are going 
to help because the great majority of your 
countrymen have Invited us to help; because 
they regard us as friends and good neighbors 
and we feel the same about them. Ours Is 
one relationship that your poison pen pals 
at Pravda will never break up. True, be¬ 
cause of their efforts, the requirements of 
the free world on our resources for defense 
and development are heavy. But the Ameri¬ 
can people have shouldered the burden with¬ 


out complaint, firm in the conviction that 
the survival of freedom is worth any sacri¬ 
fice. 

In your country, as elsewhere In Asia, we 
are willing to help to the limit of our re¬ 
sources in the real revolution of our time, 
the constructive revolution that has as its 
objectives the overthrow of human misery 
and want and the elevation to power of such 
forms of free society as best fit the needs, the 
tastes, and the cultural aspirations of the 
people who comprise them. All that we 
seek to gain from the success of such revo¬ 
lution Is the assurance that we. as well as 
all others, may live and work out our destiny 
In a world community ruled by reason, 
morality, and a decent respect for the rights 
of others. There is a place for you in that 
world, Pablo, but you will have to wash the 
blood off your hands and leave your gun 
outside. 

JefFerson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday. April 17), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an addre.ss by the junior Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. FrearI to the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day audience at York, Pa., on 
April 21. 1951, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Is a di.stinrt honor and pleasure for me 
to be here Ihl.s evening and to join with you 
In paying tribute to the memory ol those two 
groat Americans, who have given our country 
and our party the lofty political i^nnciples 
by wiiich this Nation has achieved its pres¬ 
ent greatness. 

Thomas Jefferson and Andi*ew Jackson need 
not be recalled to your minds on this occa¬ 
sion wMth eloquent words or phrases. It will 
suffice to say that their epoch-making 
achievements have left to succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Americans a rich and Indelible her¬ 
itage upon which wc have patterned this way 
of life. 

1 am particularly glad to be here in Penn¬ 
sylvania, lor next to the people of niy own 
State there Is no group toward whom I feel 
closer tlian the citizens of this great Com- 
monw'eallh. Pennsylvania has always been 
a friendly and helpful neighbor to us In Del¬ 
aware, and in the eo'urse of this Nation’s 
proud history our two States have separately 
and together played Imixirtaiit and vital 
roles. 

This fine city of York, which, I under¬ 
stand. was knowm ns the “Bread basket of 
America” during colonial days, has certainly 
contributed more than Its share to the suc¬ 
cessful growth and development of the Key¬ 
stone State. Indeed, there are many of us 
who gaze longingly at the fertile land and 
the high productiveness of the farm acreage 
in this section of Pennsylvania. As a lurmer 
I can say with authority that I wash wc had 
some of your good earth In Delaw'are. 

It is very pleasant also this evening to have 
the opportunity of becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with your able Congressman, Jim 
Lind, who is doing such a superb Job In 
Washington. He aud the members of the 
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dinner committee have already made us feel 
very much at home. 

There was a time, I suppose, when the 
membership of political parties could gather 
on occasions such as this in a spirit of real 
revelry and relaxation. Most everyone en¬ 
joys a little political shop talk now and then, 
and I can well remember dinners of this 
type in Delaware and elsewhere, in years 
past, at which we could afford to indulge in 
these pleasantries. 

Unfortunately, my friends, the present 
hour of history leaves little time or opportu¬ 
nity for gaiety and lightheartedness. The 
present tense atmosphere, both in this coun¬ 
try and particularly abroad, demands in¬ 
stead serious and unending attention to 
many grim and unfinished tasks, which yet 
remain before us. 

We, in these United States, have lived and 
suffered through many great crises in the 
past decade, and our nature is becoming 
accustomed to unusual, sudden, dramatic, 
and highly significant incidents In world af¬ 
fairs. Indeed, it is doubtful If any era in 
modern times has been more filled with 
literally earth-shaking and tragic events 
than have these last recent years. 

Today is no exception. For we are con¬ 
fronted with the possibility f>f additional and 
potentially more dangerous trials than ever 
before. I regret to say that this appears 
true, not only becau.se of the threat to our 
way of life from without, but beeause of 
confusion and destructive criticism which is 
being incited consciously or unconsciously 
by some people within our own borders. 

I need not publicly observe that a seriou.s 
controver,yy is threatening our national 
unity. But, I trust that the clear but dif¬ 
ficult duty of the Democratic Party in this 
matter is understood by all of us. 

Ours is the thankless but vitally necessary 
responsibility of tryin« to steer a course to- 
w^nrd world peace The way is made more 
difficult beceu.'-.e we must travel through a 
teme and dangerous maze of political and 
military obstacles. More than ever before 
we need .strength and cliaracter to meet 
these new and heavy responsibilities. Un¬ 
fortunately. we are not being helped by some 
members of the oppo.sition. who. either un¬ 
knowingly or lor selfish political gains, are 
con.stantly seeking to complicate our efforts 
to fabricate a stable and peaceful world 
where men may live with clignitv and Justice. 

For weeks the Halls ol Congress have 
echoed with oratory in the so-called grre.t 
debate on foreign affairs. These discussions, 
lor the most part, were devoted to but one 
phase of onr military and diplomatic policy— 
that affecting Western Europe. 

Now, another storm has broken with dra¬ 
matic suddenness over the horizon—this one 
has affected our policy In the teeming, un¬ 
settled, and war-torn continent of Asia. 

This debate which has already opened and 
will undoubtedly continue for weeks to come 
Is in Itsell a desirable and healthy thing. 
In this country, free discussion is our way of 
bringing problems out into the open, so that 
the American peoiffe can reach their own 
logical conclusions upon the presentation of 
all Bides. Tragically, however, the Issues at 
stake are so grave and so far reaching that 
unless our words are carefully chosen and 
our feelings tempered, the reaction In other 
lands may be interpreted in a manner which 
will be neither beneficial to us nor to our 
allies, who read and hear them. 

How sad and ironic it is that one of the 
great architects of our bipartisan foreign 
policy has been lost to the country at a time 
when he is most sorely needed. Without 
question, the Members of Congress and the 
people of this Nation have been deprived 
of an inspiring and devoted public servant 
in the death this week of Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. Would that his calm and 
steady hand were still helping to guide UB lix 
the Semite Chamber now. 
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1 do not propose a lengthy diacuselon on 
International problems at this time. How¬ 
ever, a few brief observations on what this 
countiT Is trying to achieve do seem In order 
If only to clarify the public record. This 
requires first of all that we approach the 
problem realistically. We cannot do so by 
following the whimsical refiections of certain 
highly respected policy leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party, who, when all is said and 
done, have somehow reached the Illogical 
conclusion that the only thing to do is isolate 
this country from one-half of the world, and, 
at the same time, launch an all-out war 
against the other half. Such thinking only 
creates false Impressions among our people 
who are looking to their representatives in 
Congress lor guidance. 

Let us realize that the continued preserva¬ 
tion of our way of life, both In this country 
and In other democratic nations, Is a global 
problem. We cannot separate the issues be¬ 
cause some of them are occurring In Europe 
and some of them In Asia. Tlie fact that war 
exists now only In Korea should not lead us 
to the false conclusion that It will not break 
out tomorrow in Yugoslavia or Iran or some 
place else. It should be remembered that 
a leaking dyke must be plugged at all Its 
weak points, or the torrent, built up behind 
It. will find other openings and engulf us. 

Bui; because Korea Is uppermost In our 
minds tonight, particularly as a result of the 
return of General MacArthur, It might be 
well to examine briefly the Implications of 
this conflict. 

There Is, and has been for some time, a 
school of thought, particularly among some 
leading Republicans, which calls for an ex¬ 
pansion of our military efforts outside the 
peninsula, into Manchuria, and the Chinese 
mainland. I wonder, however, If those who 
have rashly proposed an invasion of the vast 
ChlneHR hinterland have ever considered the 
probable consequences of such an opera- 
tion-ythe staggering cost in human lives, or 
the cost In dollars which could spell ruina¬ 
tion for this country's standard of living. 
And what good, may I ask, would It do if our 
armies did succeed in capturing Shanghai or 
Peiping or Chungking or a dozen other Chi¬ 
nese cities. We would have conquered land 
perhaps, but certainly not the restless mil¬ 
lions of Chinese people. And If we sent the 
remaining troops of Chlang Kai-shek ashore 
on the mainland, as has been advocated, 
whom do you think would have to provide 
the air and sea cover, and, in addition, re¬ 
place the empty ranks of those who have 
fallen. 

If the Nationalist troops are used any¬ 
where. It should be in Korea, as a part of the 
United Nations force now engaged against 
the Communists there. By spreading the 
conflict to the Chinese mainland we would 
play directly Ipto the hands of our real 
enemy, the Soviet Union. It Is highly doubt¬ 
ful that If we declared war on China Russia 
would allow the opportunity to pass without 
quick retaliation either In Asia or, what is 
more likely, in Western Europe. If that oc¬ 
curred our thinly spread forces, together 
with such allies as we might muster, would 
be neatly buffered by the Chinese Reds, while 
the Russian Army was free to move at will 
to outflank us by seizing the North Atlantic 
area. Surely then there Is ample evidence 
to sustain the thinking that a campaign 
against China itself Is preposterous. 

However, the critics of our present policy 
In Korea, If they fall to steer this Nation 
Into direct conflict on the Chinese mainland, 
are seeking the same objective through other 
means. They are calling for all measures 
short of an actual landing on the Chinese 
shores. These Include, among others, the 
bombing of bases outside Korea and the 
blockading of the Chinese coast to mention 
a few. 1 will admit that there is more logic 
for supporting this plan, but even then the 
likelihood of its success Is not overly hope¬ 


ful. To follow this course would also expand 
the conflict and draw more men and equip¬ 
ment Into Asia. We should take It only as 
a last resort. 

It has been said that there Is no parallel 
to be found In the manner by which the 
United Nations Forces are conducting the 
Korean conflict. I believe there is. A parallel 
exists, or did exist. In the little country of 
Greece Just a short time ago. You will recall 
at the end of World War n, when Europe lay 
prostrate and devastated, Soviet Russia, 
Ignoring the principles and alms of the 
United Nations, threatened, through its satel¬ 
lite powers, to subjugate Greece by direct 
mMlt.ary methods. The government of that 
small country was hard pressed, and threat¬ 
ened with disaster by the growing strenf^th 
of the so-railed Greek guerrillas. Had they 
not been halted, the Communists would have 
undoubtedly seized that nation, and, per¬ 
haps. swept on through Italy as well. But 
Russia failed In this attempt because the 
President of the United States, recognizing 
the Russian alms for what they were, c.ame 
forward with a hold and Imaginative plan 
to furnish aid to Greece, and to Turk-'y as 
well. It was a step which cheered the hearts 
of war weary freedom-loving men and women 
everywhere. Backed by our he’p. the coura¬ 
geous people of Greece rallied against this 
threat to their homeland. Key American 
personnel, including our new commander In 
Korea, Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, revi¬ 
talized the Greek flphtlng forces and saved 
that little country from destruction. I ask 
you, what would have happened had we 
followed the Isolationists' principles which 
call for us to virtually abandon the European 
continent. 

There is an Important lesson to be learned 
from the war In Greece. F.rst, It should be 
noted that the attacks there were put down 
In the place where they occurred. It was not 
the purpose of the Truman doctrine to 
launch nn assault upon the satellite neigh¬ 
bors of Greece. To do so then, as now, ml^ht 
well have Inflamed the world Into war. The 
Greek campaign was a limited conflict. 
When it became clear to the puppets, who 
were fighting against the Government of 
Greece, that they could not succeed, the 
Kremlin was compelled to back down. It 
was not appeasement to refrain from attack¬ 
ing the satellites In our delense of the Greek 
Government. What we did do, however, was 
to make plain that an assault upon a free 
Nation would not be tolerated, and, what Is 
more significant, we beat that attempt where 
it occurred. 

Not only did we succeed In halting com¬ 
munism In Q»‘eece. but as a result of another 
administration program, advocated first by 
our groat Secretary of Defense. Gen. George 
Marshall, we have now revitalized Western 
Europe and aided In a rebirth of hope, cour¬ 
age, and strength in those democracies. Yes, 
as a result of the historic Marshall plan, the 
local Communist movement In the western 
democracies have lost In influence and effec¬ 
tiveness. 

I well recall the sight of Europe at the end 
of World War II, end I am sure that there 
are many veterans of that conflict here to¬ 
night, who also remember the chaotic condi¬ 
tion of the Continent In 1945. A year and 
a half ago, I visited sections of Europe again. 
The magnificent results of the Marshall plan 
program were stupendous. Europe has 
reached and passed the crisis successfully. 
The patient has recovered and, barring only 
a reckless assault by a desperate foe, the 
western nations will continue to live and 
grow In the democratic way of life. 

To further strengthen our relationship 
there, this country has helped to create the 
North Atlantic Alliance—a treaty which binds 
the United States and Its democratic neigh¬ 
bors In a program of collective security for 
our mutual welfare and safety. 


I am sure that those accomplishments 
are well known to you here tonight, but 
they are worth repeating and reemphasizing 
as a refutation of the reckless and irre¬ 
sponsible charges which we have heard re¬ 
cently to the effect that the United States 
lacks an effective policy of resistance against 
the Reds. 

Slowly but surely the democratic nations 
of the west are building and developing 
their military and economic power. We are 
doing so. not to make war, but to defend our 
way of life against a philosophy which. If un¬ 
checked, would make slaves of free people 
everywhere. Much has been accomplished, 
much remains to be done. Only in Asia on 
the remote Korean peninsula do the Com¬ 
munists now dare test the strength of the 
democracies. But, our quick reprisal has 
stung the Reds and checked them. The hjss 
of Ai lerlcan lives In this endeavor has been 
heartbreaking, but we hope the end Is ap¬ 
proaching. For those who cruelly say that 
our Intervention In Korea has been In vain, 

I can only reply by pointing out that thus 
far we have prevented the spread of this 
conflict Into a full-scale war. In addition, 
we have raised the hopes of free people 
everywhere by demonstrating our will to pro¬ 
tect the rights of men when they arc chal¬ 
lenged by those who would enslave them. 
Korea Is a symbol of hope in the free world, 
which knows the horrora„of war and w'hlch 
is preparing to resist such a holocaust If It la 
thrust upon us. 

My friends, the Democratic Party, which 
has served the best Intercsta of this country 
for many years, need not cringe before Its 
record In foreign affairs or its achievements 
here at home. We may be partisan within 
our own ranks, but we have kept as our ob¬ 
jective good government, and for that reason 
the American people have continued to ac¬ 
cept our leadership. 

Time Is fleeting, and I do not wish to In¬ 
fringe longer on your generous hospitality, 
but I think we should all keep In mind for 
the Information of those who may challaiv^e 
our party’s principles, that since World War 

II alone, we have enjoyed the greatest pros¬ 
perity that ever existed on the face of the 
globe. The postwar depression, which the 
crapehangers predicted was coming in 1940, 
has Just never arrived. Instead some £0,- 
000,000 motor vehicles have been built and 
purchased In the United States In the past 6 
years. New homes have been built all over 
the country. Slums have been abolished. 
Rural electrification has brought new ad¬ 
vances and achievements on farms. Busi¬ 
ness is healthy and stronger. Look at the 
coriKjration profits alone. Wages and sal¬ 
aries are higher. More than 60,000.000 people 
are gainfully employed, and still we go for¬ 
ward In the fields of selcnce, transportation, 
communication, and many others. 

The free world looks to us for guidance 
and counsel, because under our eystem ol 
government, we have achieved a greatness 
unequaled In the history of mankind. The 
only grave threat to our future existence 
and welfare that still lies before us can be 
surmounted If our global policy for the con¬ 
tainment of communism can be maintained. 
The leaders In the Kremlin will net forever 
be able to trample the hearts and minds of 
these millions of people whom they now con¬ 
trol by brutal force. 

The democratic Ideas and Ideals which 
have been given Impetus and strength by 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson shine 
brightly over much of the earth. Sooner or 
later that light will penetrate Into the dark¬ 
est recesses behind the Iron curtain. 

Let us, then, as Americans first and then 
as Democrats continue to place our trust 
and confidence behind the lofty principles 
of freedom and Justice. The united strength 
of the free world, political, military, and, 
above all, spiritual, is growing greater by the 
hour. As It does, the chances for the Soviet 
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leaders to win a war of desperation are 
steadily waning. Even they cannot be blind 
to stark reality. As our strength Increases, 
the futility of attack will become more evi¬ 
dent to them. 

Let us, then, turn to the unfinished tasks 
v/ith vigor and determination, secure in the 
knov/lcdgo that divine providence is with 
US In the grout crusade to lift the hearts 
and mlnclo of men above the ignoble and 
wretched state in which the twentieth-cen¬ 
tury tyrants of the Kremlin have cast them. 


A Few Pertincct QuetHont, Mr. President 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON.CURENCEJ. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Jefferson (Ohio) 
Gazette: 

A Pew Pertinent Questions, Mr. President, 

DY A Small-Town Editor to a Big-Town 

Politician, Respectfully Asked 

Explanation: Your quentlnner has been a 
country newspaper editor for 64 years. His 
recognition by former Presidents has been 
their personal invitations to attend the in¬ 
augurals In 18U7 and 1928; and the ofler of 
appointment by Franklin Del*'no Roosevelt 
to be one of the seven NIRA dictators for the 
State of Ohio. (This eppointnient was 
promptly declined.) 

Agreement : You and I believe in the Amer¬ 
ican way of life with its t\.'o-party system. 
You have stated your desire for intelligent 
debate and constructive criticism. Although 
1 am a member of the minority party, I am 
more intere.stcd in a worth-while adminis¬ 
tration of public uffuirs after the voters have 
spoken, than I am in the political label of 
the administration. 

Basis for my questions; My questions are 
based upon your recent Jefferson Day ad¬ 
dress, with it.s $100-per-platc campaign fund 
contribution. Your political party claims 
that ‘The Democratic Party (now the New 
Deal Party) was fathered by the third Presi¬ 
dent. Thomas Jefferson." You pro'^ess ad¬ 
herence to Jcfferr.onian prirctple.s. 

With oiu exception, I follow the 11 Jeffer¬ 
sonian principlc.s ns enunciated in Jefferson’s 
litter to Elbridge Gary on Januar: 2i, 1799. 

I call myself u Republican. President 
Jefferson said, "We are all Republicans; we 
arc all Federalists." In the broadest sense, 
wo seek to be loyal Americans. 

Thomas Jefferson died 6 years before the 
first naiinnal Democratic Convention at Bal- 
tlro.ore in 1832. He never heard of a Demo¬ 
cratic Party. He never spoke of democracy 
as if the United States Republic were a 
political democracy. Our Constitution is 
based upon a government administered by 
the people’s representatives. It is a Repub¬ 
lic. with each ol the 48 States required to 
have a republican form of constitution—a 
sovereign entity, save in those powers the 
States or the people delegated to the National 
Government. Every President from Thomas 
Jefferson, down to and Including Andrew 
Jackson, until the election of 1832, called 
himself a Republican. 

A CHALLENGE TO MR. TRUMAN 

Question No. 1: If you and your political 
party adhere to the political principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, have you followed his 
fourth requirement, namely, "A rigorously 
frugal administration • * • application 


of all possible savings of the public revenues 
to the liquidation of the public debt?" 

Answer: No. During 6 years your admin¬ 
istration has spent more of the taxpayers* 
moneys than was spent by all of the Presi¬ 
dents from George Washington, including 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt, and the wag¬ 
ing of two World Wars. Such extravagance 
results in the average American citizen hand¬ 
ing over to the Federal Treasury 2 days of 
labor out of every 8 days’ pay. 

Quection No. 2: If your political philoso¬ 
phy is based upon the doctrines of Thomas 
Jefferaon, have you followed his principle 
of “and reoistance, therefore, to a multipli¬ 
cation ol officers and salaries merely to create 
partisans"? 

Answer: No. The facts stand out. So 
overpadclcd Is the public payroll and so In¬ 
efficiently managed Is the cumbersome Fed¬ 
eral machine that, aclde from Federal em¬ 
ployees at the National Capital, the Federal 
payroll lor political appointees in many 
counties in the 40 States exceeds that of 
elected local and county officers, both In 
number and tax cc.at. 

My partner and myself and our eight em¬ 
ployees pay to Wanhlngton about 40 times 
as much in Federal taxes ns is imposed by 
local, county, and State taxes on our busi¬ 
ness plant at JefTcrson, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, 

Question No. 3: Mr. President, do you, 
and does the present Democratic Party, or 
that of Mr. Wlli.on or Mr. Roosevelt before 
you, adhere to principle 7 In the Jeffersonian 
doctrine, namely, “Opponition to Unking our- 
aelves by new treaties with the quarrels cf 
Europe"? 

An.swcr’ No! You. like Mr. Roosevelt, and 
like Mr. Wilson when he got over being too 
proud to fight, have spent most of your en¬ 
ergies upon getting Involved in and linking 
the United States v/ith the quarrels of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. Still you boast of being Jef¬ 
fersonians. 

Mr. Roosevelt ignored Congrer.s when he 
gave 50 destroyers. 600,000 rifles and other 
war supplie.s to England, prior to the decla¬ 
ration of war against Germany and Japan by 
the Congress. Such gifts constituted n war¬ 
like act. It may have been Justifiable if the 
President, as Commander in Chief, drops the 
robe.'^ of a civil executive and a.ssumes the 
bv;ord of a military dictator. By ignoring 
Congress, tlie Commander in Chief elevates 
the military power above the civil power of 
Congre.ss, as you did In Korea. 

The fact th.at Roosevelt had been warned 
that the Japanese navy was moving toward 
Pearl Harbor and an attack could be ex¬ 
pected, and that such Roosevelt information 
was not communicated to the Army nor 
Navy at Pearl Harbor has no explanation, 
cave that someone at Washington sought to 
no excite the American people to Justify his 
prcvioiLs w’ar-like acts by the public’s de¬ 
mand for all-out war. 

Question No. 4: You and n majority of 
Americanr, were swept into adherence to the 
Charter of the United Nations as a means 
of maintaining w'orld peace, through an ex¬ 
pected pliyslcal power and psychological fear 
of world power to deter or to punish ag¬ 
gression. Nationalist China was. and still is, 
a member of the Ui^.ltcd Nations. Does the 
United States Navy, by your order, patrol the 
Strait of Formo.'-a to bar Chlang Kai-shek 
from seeking to regain his native land’? If 
BO, ia not such fact an act of aggression by 
the United States? If so. has not the Ameri¬ 
can Navy been used during the Truman 
Korean police action (another word for war) 
as an aid In fact to the mutual enemies of 
the United States and National China? 

Answer: Regardless of any intent of your 
administration, or the excuse that if the Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese army makes a foray upon 
the aggressors from Manchuria, It would 
precipitate world war III, the fact that the 
American Navy was and is still used to keep 
Chiang Kai-shek in exile prevents a sover- 
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clgn power from attacking Its enemies In 
China, who are enemies of the United St.atos. 
The failure of the United Nations to come to 
the aid of Nationalist China while a member 
of the Big Five shows the general hypocrisy 
ol the U. N. as an instrument of peace. This 
failure shows thrt It, like the kings cf Eu¬ 
rope seeking the balance ol pov/er. .still look 
to force, coupled with diplomatic dishonesty, 
as the means of saving their own hides. 

Socialist England, to save Hong Kont,, de¬ 
mands that the Red aggressors—who have 
killed, wounded or captured mfire than 60.- 
000 American boys in this Truman police ac¬ 
tion in Korea—be recognized as coequals of 
civilized moinhers of the United Nations. 
England demands that you surrender For¬ 
mosa to the Coinniunif.ts. Such act would 
be follov/ed by the 6lp.u:;htrr of hundreds of 
thousands of the friends ol the United 
States. Such bloody appeasement means 
more than world war III. 

A subquestion No. 4: Mr. Preeklent, do you 
believe that many members of the United 
States Senate would have approved the U. N. 
Charter treaty, or made any agreement to 
yield any sovereign power to the U. N. if they 
had considered, prior to acceptance, that 
our own Supreme Court holds that a treaty 
is the supreme law of the land; and that 
our treaty in accepting the United Nations 
takes precedence over the Constitution and 
the statutes ol any and all of the 48 States? 
Thus you aided the con.splracy to alter the 
form of government of the United States 
through the U. N. 

Under the terms of the U. N. charter, mil¬ 
lions of American boys and girls can be 
dratted and sent, ns you claim is your right 
and power as President of the United States, 
v/lthout consent of Congrecs. anywhere any¬ 
time for any reason to fight v/ars not of oiir 
own making. 

Question No. 5: Mr. President, have you 
kepi your oath ol office to preserve, protect 
and defend the Federal Constitution; and 
do you follow It along Jefferson’s interpre¬ 
tation. or do you. like Mr. Roosevelt, be¬ 
lieve that by packing the Supreme Court 
with party-line stooges you can construe the 
Constitution to mean anything the Justices 
say it does? I suggest that you read Mr. 
Jefl’erson’s first principle, namely, "An Invio¬ 
lable preservation of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. according to the true sense in which 
It was adopted." 

Question No. 6: And finally, Mr. President 
Truman, do you follow Jefferson’s third prin¬ 
ciple including "resistance to movement.'! 
for transferring the power of the States to 
the general government, and all those of 
that government to the executive branch?" 

Answer: Actions speak louder than words. 
Mr. Truman, the answer is obvious. For 19 
long years the New Dealers have been seeking 
to socialize the Government of the United 
Slates. Some seek to make It a Communist 
dependency of barbaric Russia. Others have 
dreamed of world government. Ignoring the 
fact varying social, moral and Intellectual 
grades make v/orld union a mad dream. A 
W'orld union can survive only by unlimited 
force and dictatorial power. 

As Chief Executive you find excuses for 
Increasing the power of the Executive and 
the centralization of government at Wash¬ 
ington. 

Yt)u have quarreled repeatedly with the 
legislative branch of Government; and you 
now find yourself in u deplorable police 
action which you dare not force to victory 
lest it be the excuse lor an all-out war by 
Russia. You are the prisoner of false Ideals 
and of your own diplomatic hypocrisy. You 
had no constitutional right to set yourself 
up as a military dictator and start a war 
under the fiction of a "police action." But 
you did start it. By the skill ol General 
MacArthur and others in military authority 
victory was in our grasp. But you listened 
to the siren of the Thames; and your ship 
came close to national and international 
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disaster by reason of orders not to destroy 
enemy baii^ in Manchuria by American air 
power. 

General MacArthur led a long war against 
Japan in the Pacific. Then, as now. his 
pleas for more men and more ships were 
ignored. Japan had a great navy, a great 
air force, and a great army near or in Japa¬ 
nese territory. 

The Chinese Communists are countless, 
but not as an army. They have no navy 
except such as may be loaned by Russia. 
They have no air power, save what comes 
from Rtiasla. And Russia is far to the west, 
with only a single rail artery to carry Rus¬ 
sian gifts of heavy war materiel. 

No. Mr. Truman, you put yourself up as 
a military dictator; so you recalled General 
MacArthur because he, as a soldier and a 
patriotic American, would not aid the scheme 
to make the United States the victim of 
ill advice and treachery, led by Socialist 
England. 

Would It not have been wiser to have 
followed the Jelfersonlan doctrine and asked 
the Congress to declare war rather than to 
have assumed yourself to be the great I am 
In this Korean disaster? 

Chet Lampson. 

Federal Income Tax oo Interest From 
Municipal Bonds 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OP IfEW JKSSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a resolution adopted by the 
city of Newark. N. J., concerning its op¬ 
position to a Federal income tax on In¬ 
terest received from holders of munici¬ 
pal bonds: 

RI'TOLUTION of THE CITY OF NEWARK, N. J,. 

Opposing Impoltng on Income Taxes on 

Interest Fcom Municipal Bonos By Federal 

Government 

Whereas it Is reported that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has Indicated that the Fed¬ 
eral .dmiulftratioii may undertake to Impose 
Federal income taxes on Interest from mu¬ 
nicipal bonds, and in opposition thereto we 
submit the follc^vvlng from the American 
Municipal News (February 1S51, vol. V, No. 2) 
to wit: 

“The American Municipal Association and 
the State leagues of municipalities are on 
record in opposition to any attempt to re¬ 
move the e.xemption. Such taxation would 
odd 1 to IV 4 percent to the annual Interest 
cost on municipal bonds, so a $ 1 , 000,000 
serial Ibsuo running from 1 to 30 years now 
bearing interest at about 2 percent would 
suffer an increase from $310,000 to $450,- 
COO or more—about 60 percent higher. In a 
statement to municipal officials last week 
AMA suggested that those who oppose this 
proposal should attack It now in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Arguments 
against the proposal are ( 1 ) it increases one 
large municipal cost by about 50 percent, ( 2 ) 
it comes at a time when the Treasury pro- 
pooes to increase many taxes heavily used 
by States such as on gasoline, beer, liquor, 
and cigarettes, (3) it opens the way for 
Federval taxation of municipal enterprises, 
possibly leading to Federal taxes on the in- 
co^' of local water and light plants, and 
(4) many vital municipal projects now 
hiianced by self-supporting revenue bonds 


would be impoeaible If the Interest ooet were 
increased.** 

Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved hy the Board of Commissioners of 
the olty of Nevmrk, That we do hereby give 
expression of our opposition to the imposi¬ 
tion of Income taxes on interest from mu¬ 
nicipal bonds, and for the reasons aforesaid 
and the related depression which would re¬ 
sult by the imposition of such income taxes, 
in the sale of municipal bonds, to the detri¬ 
ment of the municipality; and be it further 
Resolved, That we do hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from New Jersey to give voice and support 
to the objection of the municipality to such 
proposal to impose income taxes on the in¬ 
terest on municipal bonds; and It is further 
Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to forward certified copies of 
this resolution to the honorable Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from New 
Jersey, and the director of the department 
of revenue and finance be and he is hereby 
authorized to take whatever further action 
is necessary to present to the Federal au¬ 
thorities and to the Congress and the House 
Ways and Means Committee the opposition 
of the city of Newark tlicreto. 

Board of CoMMissioNEiJS or the City 
OP !TEWARr:, N. J. 

^^Men of the Free World Have the Same 
Spiritnal and Intellectual Horizons Even 
Though They Speak Different Lan¬ 
guages and Use Different Methods To 
Achieve Then Ends—In Times of Peril 
It Is This Heritage Whkh Binds Us 
Together”—Dr. John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OI REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker. I truly 
wonder how John Steelman manages to 
retain the energy to put in the long 
hours which he does In the discharge of 
the many and most important duties 
assigned him by the President—and to 
seemingly accomplish the desired results 
with case, cooperation, precision, and 
dispatch. 

The television program. Battle Report, 
Washington, upon which he appears 
each Sunday afternoon—one of his many 
self-imposed tasks carried on in the na¬ 
tional interest—has now become a must 
item for millions of television viewers 
each week. 

Last Sunday Dr. Steelman brought to 
the television audience Mr. Thomas D. 
Cabot, Director of the International Se¬ 
curity Affairs of the State Department; 
Brig. Gen. F. 6. Besson, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of Army Transportation Corps; 
Mr. Michael Straus, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior; and, last but not least. 
Commander Robert M. Schwyhart, 
United States Navy Division Chaplain 
of the First Division of Marines, recently 
returned from Korea. 

In his Introduction of these officials, 
the assistant to the President himself 


spoke briefly with respect to the meeting 
which had taken place with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the American Republics as¬ 
sembled In Washington last week to dis¬ 
cuss hemispheric solidarity and to make 
plans for the future. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Steel¬ 
man said; 

All these men are working to build a world 
of peace—a world where every man can hold 
up his head in dignity—a world where no 
man Is a slave of another—and is free to 
seek happiness In his own way. 

The report made by Mr. Cabot. Direc¬ 
tor of International Security Affairs, was 
heartening inasmuch as Mr. Cabot was 
able to give assurance that we shall net 
have to bear the eutiie burden of the de¬ 
fense for freedom—that the taxpayers of 
all Allied countries will henceforth share 
the defense burden with the American 
taxpayers, and in doing so will more 
surely provide the combined strength 
necessary to defend our.selves. 

In making report to the American peo¬ 
ple of the great transportation problem 
that confronts our military on the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula. General Besson said, in 
part: 

The transportation Job In Korea, punctu¬ 
ated now and then by sudden disaster, has 
called for countless renovations. These op¬ 
erations are constantly harassed by explod¬ 
ing roadbeds and burning gondolas; by 
guerrilla-ambushed trains and truck con¬ 
voys; by smoke and death in railways tun¬ 
nels; by locomotives plunging over moun¬ 
tain trestles and trucks sliding off Ice-cov- 
ored roads; by road blocks; by rucgerl ter¬ 
rain, poor roads, snipers, and bad Vvcather. 

He spoke more or less in detail of the 
particularly difficult task that presented 
itself during the campaign which oc¬ 
curred after the Hungnem evacuation 
and indicated wherein paper calculations 
estimated that 100.000 troops cannot be 
moved over the rocky and rugged ter¬ 
rain in less than 11 days—that mathe¬ 
matics can be wrong—and the division 
actually moved in less than 6 days. 

Mike Straus. Commissioner of the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, needs no introduction to the 
Members of this Congress. In describ¬ 
ing the starvation now existing among 
the teeming populations of the arid zone 
of south Asia, where in places crops are 
harvested by hand as they were before 
Christ was born, he painted a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the tremendous job that can be 
done and is, in fact, being done by u.se of 
the comparably small appropriations 
made by this Congress for carrying out 
the provisions of the point 4 program. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the men who have 
ever addressed a television audience, 
none have brought a more heartfelt con¬ 
solation to the fathers and mothers of 
American boys who aie flghtlng in Korea 
than did Commander Robert M. Schwy¬ 
hart, division chaplain of the First Ma¬ 
rine Corps. 

The gracious tribute General MacAr¬ 
thur paid to Hawaii’s heroic dead in 
memory of Korea when he said, “I know 
little of the dignity of their birth but I 
surely well know the dignity of their 
death.” was equaled by the tribute paid 
to all American boys fighting in Korea 
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by Commander Robert M. Schwyhart 
when he stated: 

The men whom we serve In Korea are the 
finest In the world. The greatest tribute 
which cun come to us chaplains is to be ad¬ 
judged worthy of those whom we serve. May 
God keep all of them in his gracious care. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no more fitting 
way of having the fires of patriotism 
kindled in one’s breast than to listen to 
the public officials which Dr. John Steel¬ 
man brings to the television screen on 
Bat lie Report, Washington, each Sunday 
afternoon. 

It is because of the marvelous work 
which he is accomplishing that I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
in this House to again extend my re¬ 
marks and include therein the thirty- 
first Battle Report, Wa.shington. which 
W'as as follows: 

Mr. BniNKLrY. As the Army demonstrntea 
It first new tank .since World War II—the 
Walker Bulldog—2C tons of concrete evidence 
of our stepped-up defense production—NPC 
television once again turns Its battle-report¬ 
ing cameras on the Nation’s Capitol. 

Washington, which, during the past week, 
greeted the Tresident of France and the For¬ 
eign Mlnlhlers of Latin America—and Korea, 
where American troops once again greeted 
the muddy 3Hth parallel by crossing it, with 
their heavy “tiger” tanks. 

Today Battle Report scans tlie world 
through the eyes of Its lar-fiong cameras and 
four top official guests. They join to bring 
you a report ranging from the food crlbls in 
sou I he'’.‘’tern Asia to first-hand experience 
with the Marines in Korea. But first, we 
welcome back Irom Florida, where he has 
been with President Truman, the assistant 
to the President. Dr. Jolin R Bteelman. 

Dr. Steflaian During the j^ast week Wash¬ 
ington has been host to many distinguished 
visitors Delegates from all our sister Amer¬ 
ican Republics are here to discuss our family 
problems, and to make iilans for the future. 
La.st Wediie.sdny. Presld'jnt Auno] o'" France 
arrived on an official visit. 

It Is .slgnlflcuiit that two points are empha¬ 
sized In the statements made hy tliese vi.sit- 
Ing dignitaries First, tliey pioclalm their 
desire loi peace, and .sec<‘Mdl>. they state, In 
no uncertain terms, that freedom- the right 
of every man to seek, happiness in his own 
vay—cannot and wull not be sacrificed. 

Men ol the Iree world have the same spir¬ 
itual and Intellectual heiitagc, even though 
they speak different languages and have 
Used dllTeient methods to achieve their ends. 
In time of peril, this heritage is the tie which 
binds u.s together This heritage is the loun- 
dation upon which a world of plenty and a 
work! of peace can be built. Let us hojie 
that the plans lor mutual help which are 
now being made will unite u.s more hniily 
than ever belore. 

This alternoon, we will hear from four 
prominent officials who are engaged in radi¬ 
cally different work. First, we have Mr. 
Thomas D. Cabot, Director ol International 
Seciinty Aflalr.s of the Department ol fcSiiite, 
who has Just returned Irom Eurc’ipo where 
he saw what our partners in the North At¬ 
lantic Pact are producing for our common 
delense. Next, Brig. Gen. F. S. Besson, Jr., 
A'^slsiant Chief of the Army Transportation 
Corps, will tell us about the gigantic task, 
which confronts him. It is the responsibil¬ 
ity of his organization to transport every¬ 
thing the Army needs to any place on earth. 
Mr. Michael Straus, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, who has Just returned from South 
Asia, will tell us how we are cooperating with 
less fortunate peoples to enable them to in¬ 
crease their food supply, and Commander 


Robert M. Schwyhart, who recently received 
the Alexander D. Goode award as chaplain of 
the year, will tell us of his experiences with 
the marines In Korea. 

All these men are working to build a world 
of peace—a world where every man can hold 
up his head in dignity, a world where no 
man is a slave of another, and is free to 
seek happiness in his own way. 

Mr. BniNKLEY. United Kingdom troops, In 
the vanguard of our forces In Korea, forces 
now said to have advanced far beyond the 
most controversial boundary in modern his¬ 
tory. These are men of Canada’s famed 
Princess Pat Light Infantry, who were lately 
joined by the British Twenty-seventh Bri¬ 
gade and are fighting on the east and cen¬ 
tral fronts. The common power of Cana¬ 
dian and American troops will be increased 
even more W'lth the recent agreement be¬ 
tween the two countries on the use of similar 
military equipment. Further evidence of 
our growing unity, America, is this one- 
milliunth ton ol military aid leaving New 
York for Europe this past week. To tell us 
more of how the free nations are forging 
theni.selves into a single fighting force lor 
mutual delense against communism, we 
bring you now, just back from touring the 
Atlantic Pact countries of Europe, the State 
DepHrlment’.s head ol military aid—it’.s Di¬ 
rector of International Security Affairs, 
Thoma.s D. Cabot. 

Mr. Cabot. The great debate on defending 
Europe lias left doubts in some minds as to 
the vvilllngne.ss of our allies. 

I am convinced that the free nations of 
Europe realize the danger of the Soviet threat 
against them, that they are determined to 
dclencl themselves and are gaining confidence 
In their ability to do so 

Furthermore, I feel that our allies will 
bear their lair share of our mutual delense 
burdens. Their actual achievements so far 
in .strengthening their defenses,* increasing 
their armed lorccs and converting their in¬ 
dustrial capacities to production for delense 
indicate that they will accept their full share 
of the responsibility. 

We are building for a lasting peace and it 
is important that we develop the tremendous 
potential ol Western Europe to support its 
own defen.scs and resist at Lark. Through 
Mnrshall-plan aid we hav'c strengthened the 
internal economies ol these countries. We 
must now expand the productivity of their 
factr)ries to aiurment the supfily of arms 
needed lor mutual defense against aggres¬ 
sion. 

All the countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgunizallon has made substantial 
increases In their defense expenditures over 
the last year. All ol them arc increasing 
their military forces. Compulsory military 
service of able-bodied young men is now the 
universal rule among our European allie.s. 
The period ol service Is being notably length¬ 
ened to enlarge and improve their trained 
forces. 

Production of weapons is increasing, too, 
ns here at Woolwich Arsenal in England, 
taut It will take time to revive Europe’s 
ability to provide its own arms. Europe’s 
Industry cannot compare with ours in rapac¬ 
ity. Only here can v\e hope to get vvitliiii a 
reasonabie time sufficient new equipment lor 
the forces being mustered. 

As Mr. Steelman has told you, I have just 
returned from accompanying our Under Sec¬ 
retary ol State. Mr. Webb, on a trip to Lon¬ 
don and Paris wdicrc we have discussed with 
General Eisenhower and with our ambassa¬ 
dors and other representatives, the defense 
plans of our European allies. 

Much remains to be done in these coun¬ 
tries, Just us much remains to be done in 
the United States. But the increasing sense 
of urgency and determination among the 
peoples there is evident on all sides. Our 
Ambassadors, whose Job It is to observe pub¬ 


lic reactions, all report that the determina¬ 
tion of the people of Europe to defend them¬ 
selves has Increa.sed spectacularly durl\ig 
the past few months. There can be no Jorger 
any question about the outcome of our Joint 
defense plans. All the many representatives 
with whom we talked—military men as well 
as diiilomats—had witnessed the same heart¬ 
ening trend. 

Our allies, without exception, look to us 
for leadership and u.s.sistance. and our en¬ 
lightened sell-interest requires that we lur- 
nish both 

Adding our ov;n strength lo that of our 
allies often makes our resources do triple 
duty, or even more Often relatively small 
additional resources are needed to enable our 
allies to achieve production in excess of 
wha< their owm economies could produce 
without our help. For example plants and 
manpow^er which are idle can often be put 
to work by supplying only a small part of 
the materials and tools which are lacking. 
Then, at smell cost to us, quantities of 
arms become available for our mutual de¬ 
fense 

Lot us realize fully Just what all of the.se 
heartening events mean to us. They mean 
that we shall not have to bear the entire 
burden of the defense of our Ireedom. Thf’y 
mean that there w'ill be such a wide sharing 
ol this burden, to the benefit of all free 
countries, that vve shall be able to maintain 
our own economic strength nt a level tar 
above what would otherw’lse be possible. 
Tli^’v menu that the ta.xpayers of .ill our 
allied countries will share the burden with 
American taxpayers and in doing so will they 
morp Bureh' provide the combined strength 
necessary to defend ourselves. 

This Is the real purpose and meaning of 
our mutual defense assistance program. 
Every American—especially every American 
taxpayer -should be aware ol these advan¬ 
tages. For the United States to provide this 
defensive strength alone and unaided— 
w'hirh Is the only alternative—could well 
be beyond our capacity. 

Mr. Brinki.fy. Williams Air Force Base, 
Ariz Looking to the day when wing forma¬ 
tions w'ill be made up ol teams ol fliers from 
different countries. French and Dutch pilots, 
training here in the United States for the 
Atlantir Pact air force, give a special demon¬ 
stration lor Battle Report—.some of the most 
spectacular let formation flying our cameras 
have ever seen. 

Operation Tomahawk. The planes—flying 
boxcars and C-46’s. The troops—3,300 para¬ 
troopers of the 11th Airborne. All add up. 
northwest of Seoul, to the biggest mass Jump 
of the war to cut off the retreating Chinese. 
This Job called into play not only the courage 
of our Air Force, hut posed a previous prob¬ 
lem of siqiply for our miracle-working Army 
Transportation Corps. Here the supply prob¬ 
lem calls lor taking to the sea. Small South 
Korean roasters are loaded with artillery and 
mortar ammunition. The vcs.sels, under Navy 
escort, then move up the sharelinc to an ad- 
van re port. For more facts on the unique 
piublems of supply posed by the war in 
Korea, we focus our cameras now on the 
Assistant Chiel of the Army Transportation 
Corps. Brig. Gen. P. S. Besson. 

Brigadier General Besson. From the very 
beginning ol the Korean emergency the Army 
Transportation Corps was confronted w’ith a 
challenging sltuallun to deploy and support 
United Nations forces in combat. Not since 
the Civil War has transportation become so 
all-important in military tactical operations. 

The transportation job in Korea, punc¬ 
tuated now and then by sudden disaster, has 
called for countless renovations. These oper¬ 
ations are constantly harassed by exploding 
roadbeds and burning gondolas; by guerrilla- 
ambushed trains and truck convoys; by 
smoke and death in railway tunnels; by 
locomotives plunging over mountain trestles 
and trucks sliding off ice-covered roads, by 
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roadblocks; by rugged terrain, poor roada, 
anlpers, and bad weather. 

The sudden demand for more cargo and 
speed posed new problems. To lift cargo over 
inaccessible areas, the Cargo Combat Com« 
mand was organized. It transports men 
and materials via air to points where rail or 
highways do not exist. For the first time 
In history, aerial ports of embarkation are 
operating. We organized the Red Ball Ex¬ 
press, a traln-to>ahlp-to-truck operation. It 
moves high priority cargo from Japan to 
Korea. Horses, mules, and oxen are pressed 
into service. 

Cargo is carried on the backs of men. 
Inadequate highways make It necessary to 
push the railroads within mortar range. 
These men must fight alongside the infantry 
to get supplies through. A new role for TC 
soldiers. Railway men build the roadways 
as the troops advance, destroy them as they 
fall back and build them again in the slow 
grind northward. Transportation Corps is 
engaged In research and planning for new 
methods of lifting cargo. Transportation 
helicopter companies are being organized lor 
combat support. Giant conveyor belts to 
carry supplies over rugged terrain are under 
research, also aerial tramways to lift cargo 
from ship to shore where ports do not exist. 

Our most difficult trs!! duilng this cam¬ 
paign occurred after the Hungnam evacua¬ 
tion. More than 100,000 corps troops landed 
In South Korea. They were earmarked for 
a hurry-up transfer across the peninsula. 
The single-track rail system northward was 
overloaded, roads and bridges were out. com¬ 
munications poor, and strong guerrilla forces 
were active. It was directed the Seventh 
Division, with equipment, be moved from 
Pusan to the Tangyonge sector In 5 days. 
According to paper calculations this move 
was impossible In less than 11 days. But 
mathematics can be wrong. The Division 
was moved In 6 days. 

The entire southern beachhead was 
combed for every piece of rolling stock. 
The “miracle exprc.ss'’ began rolling north 
In a shuttle system—again a difficult task 
was accompllehed. 

The transportation corps uses every means 
of transport to supply an army in the lines. 
This includes land, sea, and air, plus the 
ability to solve each complicated problem 
with a new idea. Transportation la the first 
to arrive and the last to leave. A successful 
military campaign depends on transporta¬ 
tion of troops, supplies and equipment to the 
right place at the right time. In the right 
amount and In good condition. The trans¬ 
portation corps, BO far, has met these re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr. Bbinklet. Water, as these tank troops 
would probably be quick to agree, can be a 
curse as well as a blessing. Here the water 
born of the spring thaw In Korea turns the 
battlefront into a quagmire—^impedes the 
advance of our Patton tanks as they clear 
the way for our ground troops. Thus held 
up, they can only move forward field by 
field—seeking to harass the flanks of the 
retreating Communists. 

But these are symbols of the blessings of 
water—dams that light our cities with hydro¬ 
electric power and, through Irrigation, turn 
the dessert into bountiful fields of fruits and 
vegetables. Just back from southeast Asia, 
where water Is a key weapon In the struggle 
for peace and democracy, comes our next 
guest. That he may report to you on how 
we are using this weapon in the battle for 
freedom and plenty, we present the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Michael W. Straus. 

Mr. Mxchazl W. Stiatts. Hunger Is an In¬ 
valuable ally to tyranny and war. Our fight 
to win peace and security will be decided 
ultimately by our success in helping the 
world’s growing hordes of hungry people 
find ways to feed and clothe themselves. 


They can do this by developing and making 
greater use of their land an i water reaourcea, 
and by bameaelng their rivers to make elec¬ 
tric power. 

Some starvation is usual among the teem¬ 
ing populations of the arid zone of South 
Asia. Yet Asia has vast lands, now idle 
for lack of sufficient rainfall to grow crops. 
If irrigated from the rivers, these lands could 
produce an abundance of food and cloth¬ 
ing. 

Asians, through their governments, are 
now turning to America, and to agencies 
such as the ReclamaUou Bureau, for tech¬ 
nical aid and advice in putting their Idle 
lands and rivers to work. 

Ancient methods of supplying irrigation 
water to thirsty fields helped to build great 
Aslan civilizations. Primitive methods of 
pumping water, by back-breaking human la¬ 
bor, ore still common. But they no longer 
suffice, in today’s crowded world, even 
though Asia has plenty of low-cost hand 
labor. Human, or even animal muscle, how¬ 
ever abundant, can’t provide water and pow¬ 
er on the vast scale needed If food produc¬ 
tion is to catch up with the population 
grovrth. 

Many Aslans still use buffalo to pull their 
primitive plows—and, instead of farm ma¬ 
chinery, drive these great, lumbering beasts 
over their fields to prepare the soil to receive 
the seeds. In many places, crops are still 
harvested by hand as they were before Christ 
was born. 

Primitive methods of building works to 
harness the rivers are still prevalent. I saw 
60,000 hand laborers, helped by camels, dig¬ 
ging one canal. I saw uncounted hundreds 
of women, tolling like ants under the trop¬ 
ical sun. each one carrying concrete In a 
basket on her head, to build a dam as high 
as the Washington Monument. 

Inspired by how reclamation dams and 
power plants, such as Boulder and Grand 
Coulee, have helped make our own American 
West prosperous, Aslan peoples are taking 
new hope. They are learning our ways of 
planning and building. 

American reclamation engineers are help¬ 
ing many Aslan countries plan and build 
projects for development of their water re¬ 
sources. This is done in cooperation with 
the State Department, the Economic Coopera¬ 
tion Administration, and the point 4 pro¬ 
gram. Already this year we have reclama¬ 
tion engineers In Afghanistan, Persia, India, 
and Ceylon, and others will go to I^cbanon 
and Arabia. These countries, when able, 
often buy American equipment for con¬ 
struction of their projects. 

Asian countries send many of their young 
engineers to America to gain on-the-Job ex¬ 
perience with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Young engineers from 12 countries arc now 
at work at Reclamation’s Engineering Center 
In Denver, Colo. They come from Turkey, 
India, Pakistan, Siam, Nepal, and Burma. 
Some of these young engineers are working 
on American projects; others on projects for 
their own lands—such as testing earth to see 
if It will bear the weight of a dam, testing 
the strength of concrete—learning how to 
design structures. 

In a single instance, reclamation scientific 
tests will save the Indian Government $16,- 
000,000 In construction of a dam. Some of 
our reclamation trainees return home to rise 
to cabinet rank. 

But all of them go home inspired, skilled, 
and experienced In modern techniques of 
planning and building water and power proj¬ 
ects. They take with them the hope, born 
of modern America, of peace and better liv¬ 
ing for their people. 

In other days, Reclamation Street. U. S. A., 
ran from Nebraska to California—^where 
reclamation dams and water and power 
meant wealth and security for Americans. 
Today, It runs 25,000 miles around the arid 
belt of the world—found it plainly marked 


Reolamatlon Street, In both BnglUh and 
Chinese. In the back washes of Bong Kong— 
and Reclamation Street round the globe is 
a two-way street—not only do peoples of 
other lands learn from us, but we gain tech¬ 
nical knowledge of great value from them. 

We are spending great sums of money to 
win the world to peace and democracy. But 
hungry peoples are interested first in some¬ 
thing to eat. By helping them to develop 
their Irrigation and hydroelectric power re- 
Bouroes. we can make it possible for them to 
greatly Increase their own production of food 
and clothing. This is the road to peace, 
democracy, better living and security. That 
is our destination, travelling on Reclamation 
Street—round this hungry, troubled world. 

Mr. Beinkuct. Yes, the Marines have 
landed again—this time, on the Communist 
Chinese. These are pictures of the first 
Marine Division back in action. Veterans of 
the Inchon landing who pushed all the way 
north to the Manchurian border before being 
entrapped at the Chonjln reservoir, these 
Marines were later evacuated by sea. They, 
are now—after several free months—^writing 
a new chapter In Marine history. (And for 
most of them it’s a grand feeling to be 
pushing the Communists across the thirty- 
eighth parallel once more.) 

But. though ns the Marines are, where- 
ever they go their Chaplains move with them. 
One such Chaplain Is hof,e with us today— 
the winner of the Alexander D. Gnorte award 
for best demonstrating the spirit which 
motivated the four immortal Cliaplnlns of 
the Ill-fated carrier, the Dorchester. Nothing 
more need be said of him than—we quote— 
“He expressed hls firm faith In God by ex¬ 
emplifying It to the men whom he served.'* 
Ladles and gentlemen—the Chaplain of the 
First Marine Division—Commander Robert 
M. Schwyhart. 

Commander Robzet M. Schwtha«t. It Is 
Indeed a pleasure to be back In the United 
States with my family and to report to the 
American people upon the welfare of their 
young men In Korea. 

As Division Chaplain of the First Marine 
Division, It was my privilege to direct the 
activities of 28 Navy Chaplains attached to 
the Division. These men of God, represent¬ 
ing many different denominations, are alike 
in one important respect—they arc volun¬ 
teers. Every one of them Is In Korea to serve 
your men because he has chosen to be there. 
Furthermore, every one of them Ls rendering 
a ministry for which ho Is especially pre¬ 
pared by training and by experience. A 
Marine chaplain Is as much a specialist In 
the field of hls ministry as a brain surgeon 
In the field of surgery. You may be sure 
that your men are being served by mlnlfiters, 
priests, and rabbis, who know their buslne.ss. 

The chaplains are probably the busiest 
people In the Marine Division. In cembat 
they accompany the troops wherever they 
go, offering the consultation and inspira¬ 
tion of religion, frequently presenting to 
their men worthy examples of bravery and 
devotion to duty. You will be glad to know 
that eight of the chaplains who serve with 
me were decorated for bravery In action. 
Nine chaplains In the First Marine Division 
have been wounded In action. Day and 
night, these men of God In uniform de¬ 
votedly serve their marine parishioners tire¬ 
lessly. moving from one unit to another, 
keeping prayerful vigilance oxer the 
wounded, pronouncing the last sad words of 
committal over those who had given their 
last full measure of devotion. When the bat¬ 
tle was done the officers and men of the 
division went Into the rear areas to rest and 
recover their strength, but this was not a 
time of rest for the chaplain, Hls hours 
were filled with service to his men. He 
counseled with them, organized recreation 
for them, shared with them their grief for 
the fallen, and proudly set up hls chapel In 
a tent over which flew the church pennant. 
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At night, when the camp was dark, the light 
was on in the chaplain’s tent. He was 
writing letters of condolence to the fathers 
and mothers 7,000 miles away who had lost 
their boys. And it was long after his men 
were asleep that the chaplain would say a 
prayer for those committed to his charge 
and slip into his own bunk. 

Although I am proud to have been selected 
to receive the Alexander D. Goode Lodge 
award, I could not have done so for myself 
alone. It represents to me a gracious recog¬ 
nition of the B’nal B’rlth of the selfless serv¬ 
ice offered by all my brother chaplains in the 
First Marine Division, a tangible token of 
the strong fellowship which binds us to¬ 
gether In spite of our differences of creed, 
and the common sacrifices which they have 
endured in order to serve your sons and hus¬ 
bands. 

The men whom we serve in Korea are the 
finest in the world. The greatest tribute 
which can come to us chaplains Is to be 
adjudged worthy of those whom we serve. 
May God keep all of them in His gracious 
care. 

Mr. Brinki.by. Word has Just reached us 
that Robert McCormick, whom you custom¬ 
arily see on Battle Report, put down a few 
hours ago at Westover Field, Mass.—back 
from 3 weeks in Europe with NBC camera¬ 
men, the Jones brothers. He will be on 
hand next week to narrate the fourth of our 
teledocumentaries on Europe—Battle Re¬ 
port. Italy. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Na¬ 
tion again next week for another teledocu- 
mentary—this, then, against the background 
of Baltlefront Korea, is David Brinkley put¬ 
ting a period on your thirty-first Battle Re¬ 
port, Washington. 


Trouble for the Tuna Industry? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 23, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Pacific Coast tuna indus¬ 
try has grown from little or nothing to 
the point that it is now the most valu¬ 
able fishery that the United States pos¬ 
sesses. Commendably the industry has 
developed itself with practically no co.st 
to its Government and almost entirely 
upon its own resources. It was not un¬ 
til its further development became de¬ 
pendent to a considerable extent upon 
the negotiations with foreign govern¬ 
ments that it became unable to trans¬ 
act its business upon an equal footing 
without the assistance of its own Gov¬ 
ernment in conducting negotiations. 

Problems have now arisen which can 
be solved only by negotiations between 
the government whose industries or 
nationals are involved. Faced with 
this situation the American tuna indus¬ 
try has turned obviously to its own Gov¬ 
ernment. Through a variety of negoti¬ 
ations there ultimately developed the 
formulation of a convention with Costa 
Rica which our Government ratified. 
Implementary legislation passed through 
the Congress. It now appears that the 
Inter-American Tuna Commission for 


which the convention provided may now 
fall to carry out its objective for want of 
the relatively small financing which is 
required. The facts are well-stated in a 
letter dated April 18.1951 which was ad¬ 
dressed to me by Mr. Milton E. Brood¬ 
ing, chairman of the executive commit¬ 
tee of the Pacific Fisheries Conference. 
Mr. Brooding’s letter is as follows: 

Pacific Fisheries Conference. 

Terminal Island. Calif., April 18, 1951. 
The Honorable John J. Allen, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Allen: I am writing to you con¬ 
cerning the appropriations for the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission. 

The primary purpose of this convention 
and the Commission which Is provided by it 
Is to ensure peaceful relations between the 
United States and the nine Latin American 
Republics directly to our south on the Pacific 
In the field of fishery development. These 
relations have been marked on many occa¬ 
sions in recent years by strife, acrimony, and 
friction arising out of the rapidly developing 
tuna fishery of the United States. 

It is necessary that an inter-governmental 
body make investigations, analyze the scien¬ 
tific facts BO determined, and recommend 
such regulations as the scientific facts re¬ 
quire. to prevent overfishing. These Latin 
American Governments must have an equal 
say with the United States Government in 
the planning of the investigations, the analy¬ 
sis of the tacts and framing of the regu¬ 
lations, otherwise they will not accept the 
findings as being unbiased. 

This is the function of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, and it Is designed 
admirably to perform this function. If this 
Commission is given appropriations to go 
ahead with its work. It is certain that the 
international friction will diminish, and the 
resources will be protected in perpetuity for 
the use of all peoples of this hemisphere. 

The tuna fishery of the Pacific has become 
the most valuable fishery that the United 
States possesses. Its product, canned tuna, 
has become u staple item in the American 
diet, valuably supplementing our supply of 
animal protein food. Approximately 11.- 
000,000 cases of tuna have been consumed 
in the United States during the past year, or 
about 3^2 cans for each man, woman, and 
child in the country. The annual product is 
valued In excess of $100,000,000; upward of 
$125,000,000 is Invested in the ve.ssels, can¬ 
neries. etc., that produce the product, and 
many thousands of people In the States of 
Calllornlu. Oregon and Washington are em¬ 
ployed directly In tlic industry. 

The remarkable development of this 
fl.shery has been accomplished by the tuna 
industry by its own Initiative, by the Invest¬ 
ment of private capital, without ever calling 
upon the Federal Government lor assistance, 
financial or otherwise. It desires to main¬ 
tain that independent position. It would 
not call upon the Government lor any ap¬ 
propriation whatever if there were any 
practicable way to handle the problem with 
private lunds. 

More than 90 percent of the tuna pro¬ 
duced by this industry is caught south of 
oui- border. The fishery extends to Northern 
Peru and works the year around in all of 
the coastal area between Calllornlu and Peru. 
Some of the tuna Is caught, under permit 
from the particular country. In the terri¬ 
torial waters of those several Independent 
nations; most of it mines from the high seas 
off the coasts ot those countries. 

Nearly all ol the fishing i.s done by the live 
bait method. This requires the use of small 
live fish of particulor kinds which are found 
only in the shallow coastal waters adjacent 
to the fishing grounds. All of this bait 


comes from the territorial waters of one or 
the other of these nine sovereign nations. 
It is taken under Individual boat permits 
from those nations. 

Most of the friction between the fleet and 
these 9 countries centers on these bait fish- 
ene.s. These several countrie.s do not use 
these bait resources themselves but they 
may want to, at some time in the future 
when their tuna fisheries develop. They arc 
worried lest the American fishermen over¬ 
fish and destroy these resources, llils worry 
extends also to the offshore tuna resources, 
which these countries scarcely use now but 
may want to use in the luture as their pop¬ 
ulations increase and their supplies of animal 
protein foods decrease. 

These worries express themselves in vig¬ 
orous political disturbances within some of 
these countries directed at the United States 
Industry, the enactment of unsound regu¬ 
lations which hamper our iiiduslry and do 
not conserve the resource, and in continual 
Irictlon which disturbs the friendly relations 
between the United States and our Latin 
Amt lean neighbors. 

The basic reason for this situation Is that 
practically nothing Is known about the bi¬ 
ology or abundance of the tuna or the bait 
fish and either their migrations or the effect 
of the fishery on their abundance. Prac¬ 
tically none of the scientific facts needed to 
detect overfl.shing or to frame regulations to 
prevent It are known. 

These Latin-American countries do not 
have trained scientists to do this work. They 
are so suspicious tliat the United States is 
solely Intent on exploiting their resources 
even to the point ol destroying them, that 
they look upon information from the United 
States on this subject as being biased in 
favor ol exploitation, whether that informa¬ 
tion comes from the United States Govern¬ 
ment or from the United States industry. In 
particular, they are suspicious ol the Intent 
of the United States indu.stry. Consequent¬ 
ly, the industry itself cannot provide the 
research information needed. These sover¬ 
eign nations will not accept it as unbiased 
Information. The industry cannot treat 
with these sovereign nations. The dealing 
must be on a governmental level between the 
Government of the United States and these 
several governments. 

If the Commission is now permitted to die 
becau.se of Jack of appropriations, it is quite 
as certain that these International frictions 
will flare up once again in an even more ag¬ 
gravating manner because these Latin-Amer- 
ican countries will ju.stly feel that the 
United States has welshed on the interna¬ 
tional commitments it has made, and that 
there is no true interest on the part of the 
United Slates lii preventing overfishing of 
these resources. That appears to be what 
is going to happen. 

The Commission held its first meeting in 
July 1950. and began actual operations in 
January 1961, when its Director of InvesLl- 
gati(ms entered on duty. The program Is 
under way. Costa Rica has given the Com¬ 
mission its share of the Joint expenses, but 
the United States h.as only $12,000 of Its 
$59,000 share lor the remainder of this fis¬ 
cal years. These funds will be exhausted 
by the middle of May and the scicnlltic stafit 
of the Commission will have to be put on 
payless furlough unless additional funds arc 
forthcoming lor the remainder of fiscal 
1951. 

Pending before the House Appropriations 
Committee Is also the Commission’s budget 
request for fiscal 1952 in the amount of 
$339,000. 

It should be borne in mind that this Com¬ 
mission was established under a convention 
between the United ytates and Costa Rica 
which was ratified without dissenting vote 
bv the Senate ol the United Slates on Aii- 
gU;,t 17. 1949, unci entered into force oa 
March 3, 1950. 
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Legislation designed to give effect to thla 
Convention and to authorize appropriations 
for this purpose passed both the House and 
Senate last year without dissenting vote and 
became Public Law 764, Sighty-flrst Con¬ 
gress 

Failure of the Congress to provide funds 
for the maintenance of the program would 
In effect be a rescission of the ratification of a 
convention to which we have Invited other 
nations to adhere, and of the passage of the 
Implementing legislation (Public Law 764, 
8 lBt Cong.). 

Members of the Pacific Fisheries Confer¬ 
ence believe the Congress would not wish to 
take any action which could be considered 
by these other nations as a repudiation of 
such recently approved legislation and we 
would very much appreciate your doing 
anything you properly can to assure favor¬ 
able action by the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee on these two items which are now under 
consideration as part of the budget of the 
Department of State. 

The Pacific Fisheries Conference Is com¬ 
posed of all labor unions, vessel owners asso¬ 
ciations and trade associations engaged In 
all of the fisheries of the United States op¬ 
erating from the States of Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton, and California, and from the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. A principal purpose 
of the Pacific Fisheries Conference is to aid 
the United States Government In every pos¬ 
sible way that the fishing industry can to 
decrease the International friction which the 
operations of high seas fisheries has so often 
brought about. 

The Inter-Amerlcan Tropical Tuna Com¬ 
mission is considered to be a keystone in 
the progress of a policy of friendly devel¬ 
opment of the vast food potential of the 
Pacific Ocean. This conference has followed 
the development of this subject from the 
first. It encoimagod the Department of 
State to negotiate the convention with Costa 
Rica, and participated In the negotiation. 
It urged the ratification of the convention 
by the Senate. It pressed for passage of the 
Implementing legislation through the Con¬ 
gress. It now prays that the Congress will 
provide the fimds with which this Commls- 
Ison can engage in its appointed duties, 
which we feel are of such Importance to the 
international relations of this Nation and to 
the continued welfare of one of this hemis¬ 
phere's great natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mzlton E. BaoooiNG, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Pacific Fisheries Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference represents all segments of 
the fishery Industry on the Pacific coast 
of the United States including the organ¬ 
izations of labor, boat owners, producers 
or processors, and also the professional 
associations and publications which are 
interested in the fisheries field. The 
amount which is presently involved is 
something less than $400,000. It might 
be well to point out that the fisheries 
are an efficient source of food which has 
not been expensive to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. By comparison the average 
annual contribution of each fishermen 
and farmer to total production is 47,000 
pounds for the fisherman and 34,500 
pounds for the farmer. The annual 
Federal expenditure for each ton of food 
produced—Senate Document No. 51, Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, page 
131—^was 83 cents for the fishery pro¬ 
duce and $7.04 for the farm produce. 
The Industry as a whole has been very 
conservative in its requests upon the 
Government. 


Addreit bj Hon. Janet E. Munraj, of 
Montana, to the National Mntcnlar 
Dystrophy Aisodatien 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MAHHEW M. NEELY 

OF WZST VIBOINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday»April 24,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an able 
address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] at the 
National Conference of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association in the Statler 
Hotel, New York City, on April 14. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen. I deem it a great 
privilege to be invited to address your first 
national medical conference. 

As chairman of the Senate’s Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I have the 
responsibility of studying all legislative pro¬ 
posals affecting the health and well-being of 
our people. But, in addition to discharging 
that official responsibility, I feel it my duty 
to keep in touch with all developments which 
promise to help solve national problems In 
the field of health, even if they have not 
as yet resulted in the submission of pro¬ 
posals for legislation by the Congress. 

Consequently, when I heard of the organi¬ 
zation of the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
some 10 months ago, I promptly inquired 
into its nature and its objectives. Since 
then I have tried to keep informed on its 
progress. As a result of what I thus learned, 
and on the basis of more than 10 years of 
committee experience with legislation re¬ 
sulting from the activities of similar organi¬ 
zations, 1 know I can say with all confidence 
that the Muscular Dystrophy Association is 
a splendid organization with a humane pur¬ 
pose: an organization that has already ac¬ 
complished much that is worth while in 
furthering its basic aims; an organization 
that holds great future promise, not only for 
its members but for the country as a whole; 
an organization I deem it an honor to appear 
before. 

Naturally I do not have detailed knowl¬ 
edge of the day-to-day workings or acllvi- 
ties of your association; nor can I by the 
furthest stretch of imagination claim to be 
an authority on muscular dystrophy. But 
since most people are altogether unaware of 
this strange malady, perhaps a recapitulation 
of what I do know about it would be in order 
here. This is so because yours is a story 
that should be told and retold. It is a 
dramatic story; a story of great courage in 
the face of tremendous odds; a story of mobi¬ 
lizing for battle against a disease that has 
baffled medical science for centuries—a dis¬ 
ease which is an insidious, silent, creeping 
sort of killer, numbering its victims in the 
thousands. Many of these sufferers are 
adults; at least half are children between 
3 and 13 years of age—children who should 
be running and leaping and playing during 
the most happy and carefree period of life, 
but children whose muscles are slowly and 
mysteriously wasting away; children, few of 
whom will live to adolescence and none of 
whom will live to maturity unless, through 
your generous efforts and with the aid of 
an understanding nation, our vast scientific 
resources may be mobilized and directed to 


discover the cause of this dread disease and 
find a cure for its vlctime. 

TO date, yo\xr fellow citizens and your 
Government has done pitifully little to help 
solve this problem. Not because of any in¬ 
tentional lack of interest, but simply because 
the people of our country generally have 
been and, for the most part, still are wholly 
unaware of its existence. And when even 
the medical profession so far have learned 
so little of the disease that most of them 
cannot recognize or diagnose it. surely the 
people cannot be blamed if they remain 
unaware of the compelling need for con- 
cc.ted action against it. 

Obviously, the first stop In the battle is to 
create that awareness. And obviously, this 
is the most difficult step of all because, in 
the first Instance, it can only be taken by 
the victims of the disease and by their fami¬ 
lies: by people who, while carrying their own 
heavy burdens of pain and sorrow and ex¬ 
pense must nonetheless rise above their In¬ 
dividual burdens and sorrows and Join to¬ 
gether to help one another and to help their 
fellow citizens learn of their common plight. 
This is the step that calls for courage and 
determination and for sacrifice. And this 
is the step which, to your great honor and 
to the Nation’s benefit, you took when less 
than a year ago you organized the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association and began to set up 
chapters throughout tho country. 

All of this early spade work—and it was 
a gigantic Job—was done with the ’’blood, 
sweat, and tears” of the association’s mem¬ 
bers—and most Important of all—with 
money contributed by the members them¬ 
selves. It was a wonderful and typical 
example of American humanity; of Ameri¬ 
can grit and courage; of people surmount¬ 
ing their own burdens and pitching In and 
working together to solve a problem beyond 
the cap .blllties of individual effort. 

The association’s first national convention 
held in New York in January of this year 
helped spread the word around. Shortly 
thereafter, the press became aware of the 
nature of this murderous ailment In the 
case of the four Godfrey brotliers In New 
York and other young victims living in the 
Middle West, the South, and on the west 
coast. And now you have brought Into 
being this first national medical conference 
on muscular dystrophy—a conference at¬ 
tended by prominent medical men from 
every section of the United States and from 
outside our borders. So now, through your 
generous and persistent efforts, there is real 
hope that the research needed to find the 
cause and cure of muscular dystrophy will 
be undertaken on a scale large enough to be 
really effective. If you persist in your efforts 
with the same determination and energy as 
you have shown to date, you may be sure 
that what up to now has been a hope will 
soon become a certainty. 

To be sure, there is much yet to be done. 
The New York Times recently commented 
in an editorial, and I quote; 

“In 1050 only $20,000 was spent on re¬ 
search In muscular dystrophy, and all but 
$1,000 of this was contributed by the newly 
organized Muscular Dystrophy Association. 
It is an anomaly in a country always ready 
to support medical science that Dr. Ade T. 
Mllhorat. of the New York Hospital—Cornell 
Medical Center—is the only scientist who Is 
devoting all his working time to research In 
muscular dystrophy. The evidence that he 
has collected Justifies the belief that a cure 
can be found not In the remote future but 
In a few years. The hospitals are ready, but 
there Is no money for research.” 

Well, I say that If the hospitals are ready, 
then the money for research should and 
must be provided. And I believe that since 
this is a problem of concern to all our peo¬ 
ple. that a portion of these funds for mus¬ 
cular dvstroohv research, as in the case o<’ 
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Other mysterious maladies, ought to be pro¬ 
vided by the Federal Government, to sup¬ 
plement the voluntary contributions made 
by the members of your association and per¬ 
sons sympathetic to its aims. 

It is dreadful to think what might have 
happened had your association not come to 
Dr. Mllhorat's rescue when lack of funds 
threatened to curtail his very limited re¬ 
search program. While your grant of 
$25,000 will make it possible for him to con¬ 
tinue. and to expand his activities to some 
degree. It l.s moat obvious that additional 
help must be found. The funds given New 
York Hospital will cover operrting expenseo 
for only 2^2 months. 

As u Member of the United States Senate, 
I am proud to suy that I have cither Initi¬ 
ated or been the cosponsor of such legisla¬ 
tion as the National Cancer Act, welcomed 
by doctors specializing in that dlEeaso and 
by the American Cancer Society; and the 
national heart bill, which rcpre."icnts the 
first really ellectlve attack on heart disease 
by the Federal Government. I hope, and ex¬ 
pect, to he ol assistance in furthering the 
cause of similar organize lions in the health 
and medical field, and I most certainly in¬ 
clude In that staUnient the cause to which 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association is de¬ 
voted. I have al.so had the honor and privi¬ 
lege of cospt nsorlng legislation which re¬ 
sulted In the eslabhahmenl oi the Neuro¬ 
logical and Blindness Institute at Bctho.sda, 
Md., a division ol the United States Public 
Healtli Service. Undoubtedly, some oi the 
luiicis to be a’locutccl to the Ncurtjlogical and 
Blindness In.stitute at this ses.Mon of Con¬ 
gress Will be used for liiiiiled research in an 
attempt to find the cau.se and cure for mu.s- 
cu.'ar d.v.strophy. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt but 
that the woi« being done In each of the 
seven great research ernterri wo have created 
at BcLhesda will ccintribute it:, part to tlie 
final sululioii ol the problem Foi that Is 
the great advance roprebcnted by the Na¬ 
tional Institutes Ol Health. Instead ot riv¬ 
ing BCiontir.ts working away at their own 
separate problems, each ol them Ignorant oi 
the dr.c'jvorie. or new de\clopinenib per- 
fecU )>y the othei.s, w'c now liavc a ineclia- 
nism through w'hieh every iorward step in 
one Iiold is iimnedialely called to the atten- 
tK-n of woikcrb in oiher Held.*?. It is tlirough 
this coiicein of beparalc but coordinated re¬ 
search that we hope to iind the causes and 
cures lor disease far sooner than would 
otlierv.ibc iia * been possible. 

This l.s all to the good. P;Ut. while wc me 
discussing the use of Federal funds for such 
re.'tMich, permit me heraiise of my expo- 
rienee in this field to o/ler a word ol advice. 
Despite what you may occasionally read, ours 
Is nut a •‘give-away" government. Time and 
time i''K'u my colleagues lii the Coni'n'ss 
have proved tliat, w'hile they will appro¬ 
priate money to aid in such researc’^. they 
will do so only when the people immediately 
concerned are really atlenipUng to help 
themsclve.s. Usually Federal aid lb made 
available in amounts apiiroximately equal 
to those raised by the voluntary groups 
theinselves. This has been true in the past 
and it is most certainly true now wdien the 
Ctingress is faced with the task of raising 
the huge funds needed to finance an all-out 
mobiil/.utiun. 

But I know I need not dwell on this. You 
have already gone a long way and 1 know 
you will persevere in your elforts. I am sure 
you all share In the thought expressed by 
your own president, Mr. Paul Cohen, when 
he said- and I quote: 

"By Joining our hands we have created the 
organism that can make more Intensive re¬ 
search activity a reality. It Is simply a mat¬ 
ter of basic arithmetic; the more research we 
can pay for, the more likely u quicker cure.’* 


And while you continue to campaign for 
funds and to publicize your efforts and make 
the layman more conscious of what mus¬ 
cular dystrophy is and what must be done 
to arrest it, I believe there will be further 
help forthcoming from still another quarter. 

Last year the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, of which I am chairman, 
reported a bill to the Senate calling for a 
national survey of sickness in the United 
Stales. The last public census of the var¬ 
ious ailments and afflictions affecting our 
citizens had been taken In 1939. Since tlien, 
the United States had engaged In the most 
disastrous w'ur in her history, with vast pop¬ 
ulation changes taking place. Therefore, we 
of the committee felt It imperative that the 
facts concerning the health of the people be 
brought up to date. 

The bill was subsequently passed by the 
Senate, but unlortunalely did not pass in the 
Hou.se bccau.se of the great number ol other 
measures which took precrdeuce over it. 
However, that bill has been reintrfiduccd in 
the House of Represent ail ves by Congress¬ 
man John Fogarty as H R 3339. If enough 
people express their interest and the bill 
pa.sse.s the House. I am confident that we in 
the Senate will again do our part to make it 
law'. 

Siieclflcally as regards muscular dystrophy, 
such a survey could indicate how many per¬ 
sons suffer from tJie diseii.se; how' many of 
the’^c are men, W’omen. and children. It 
would c.^tabll.sh Just where these individuals 
llvr*, w’hich of the States hav. the greatest 
number of victims; winch of the States are 
devoid ol tliein, it w'ou'd provide for reports 
on the dLsease on a Slate-w’ide bnsi.s. Wc 
would know how the dl.-^ease .strikes as re¬ 
gards age groups, whether it affects all in¬ 
come bracLcts equallv or if it is found Just 
among the middle- or low-income groups. 
These and dozens of olher cjiiestions ot great 
importance to our research workers would 
be answ'ered. 

‘Ttiowledge is more than powder"—knowi- 
ed e gives you the power to tac.:le a problem 
he:id on, armed with every available weapon 
and the right kind of weai)Oii. We. in Amer¬ 
ica, do not have that knowledge as regards 
the incidence of disease among our people. 
And 11 th().se of you who are kind enough to 
li.st.en to me today .hare my belief that it 
is important to ub. I would urge that you let 
your own Congressmen and Seiiator.s know 
of y< ur Inlere-.l in the bill calling for a "Sur¬ 
vey of Sickne..s." 

And w'hlle I am urging action on your part 
to miihe this survey pos.^ible, let me mention 
one more bill the pa^.^age of which is of 
great importance to the realization of your 
hojirs To conquer muscular clvstrophy W'o 
must first establish t)u* farts; then we must 
provide for research on tho.se faet.s; and. 
finally, we must make sure that W'e have 
the skilled medical jiersonnel to put the re¬ 
sults ol that research to work. The first 
can be taken care of through the Survey 
of Sickne.s.s bill. The second item through 
tile ralbjiig ol aUdltlonal funds for research. 
But while we arc working together on these 
two, wc mu.st also realize all lhi:=! effort may 
he w^u.^ted uiile.ss we move quickly to rescue 
the schools on which we depend for the 
training of doctors and nurses from the very 
grave financial crisis which now threatens 
them. If we are to have enough doctors and 
nurses to treat our sick, wc must provide 
Federal asslstarce to the medical and nursing 
schools. A bill which will do Just that wfill 
be debated by the Senate within the next 2 
or 3 w'eeks. it is a strictly nonpartisan and 
most carefully drawn bill. It is sponsored by 
Senator Taft as well as by myself and all 
ot the other members of my committee— 
Republicans and Democrats alike. It is Sen¬ 
ate bill 337—the Federal aid to medical edu¬ 
cation bill, and it is wholeheartedly endorsed 
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by the deans of our medical schools, by the 
presidents of our universities, and by the 
American Dental Association. In addition, 
it is endorsed by farm and labor groups, by 
church organizations, and by the American 
Legion and the Disabled Veterans of America. 
Yet without your aid and that of other 
groups throughout the land, this badly 
needed bill might net pass the Congress bc- 
cau.se it is opposed by one single organiza¬ 
tion— by the mllllon-doll'dr lobby ol the 
American Medical As.sociatloii. 

If we arc to conquer muscular dystroiihy 
and similar killers ol our people, wc must 
act on all three front.s. We must passs the 
survey of sickne.ss bill now in the House— 
BO that we may learn the lacts. Wc mu.st 
P'.ovlde, through a cimbination of voluntary 
and of governmental eiiort. for greatly In¬ 
creased tnedlcul research. And we must pa.ss 
the aid to medical education bill which is 
now before the t'enatc. 

Ail three ol these efforts are based on the 
principle that problems afiecting the Na¬ 
tion’s health are ot concern to us all; that 
diseases which without warning can strike 
any family in the Nation warrant the atten¬ 
tion ol a Governn'ent representing those fam- 
ilics: th.at such problems can best be solved 
when individual citizens Join together to at¬ 
tack tho.se problem.s through their own vol¬ 
untary organizations and in partnership with 
their ow’n Government. 

It is in keeiuiig wdth this principle that 
I urge the members of the Muscular Dys¬ 
trophy Association to keep working, keep 
flgljLing, and in every pos.sible way continue 
to give proof to the Congress and to the 
Nation that it is your intention not to re.st 
until this .serious malady is tracked down 
and overcome. With thi.s fact made evident, 
I am confident that your Government will 
also a.s.sume its share ol the responsibility. 

And now, in closing, permit me to again 
expre.s.s my sincere appreciation of your in¬ 
vitation to Join with you today, and also to 
exprc.ss my compliments to you for the mag¬ 
nificent effort your association is making in 
this great humane cauoe. 


*Tor One Cohen or One Capone, There 
Are Scores of Less Widely Advertised 
Tax Evaders of the Same General 
Stripe—Some of Them Differing Little 
From the ‘Big Fellows’—Even in the 
Amounts of Money Out of Which They 
Try To Cheat the Government”—Ed¬ 
ward H. Foley, Jr. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or- 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
the United States met in annual meeting 
at Mobile, Ala. In attendance at the 
convention myself, I was privileged to 
introduce the principal speaker on the 
program—one of America’s youngest, 
most forceful, and brilliant executives 
serving the Federal Government in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, Hon. Edward H. Foley, 
Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
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needs no introduction to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of either 
House nor, for that matter, to the great 
majority in both Houses here on Capitol 
HIU. 

We know Edward Foley as an inde¬ 
fatigable worker. We know him as a 
man of great force and drive. We know 
him as a direct actionlst and as a 
prudent, sagacious, and an able adminis¬ 
trator. A graduate of Fordham Uni¬ 
versity. one of America’s greatest schools 
of law, he has long since distinguished 
himself for his aptitude and ability in 
that profession as well as in finance. 

After having served as assistant gen¬ 
eral counsel as well as the general coun¬ 
sel of the Federal Emergency Adminis¬ 
tration of Public Works he was named 
assistant general counsel of the Treasury 
Department itself in 1937, and in May of 
1939 was appointed general counsel of 
that most Important department of 
government. 

Resigning his Federal appointment at 
the outbreak of war, he joined up with 
the troops, was commissioned a lieuten¬ 
ant colonel and given an assignment as 
general counsel to the Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army. 

In the following summer he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of colonel and dis¬ 
patched to Italy to serve as chief Ameri¬ 
can financial representative of the 
Allied Control Commission. For his duty 
in this all-important task he was award¬ 
ed the Legion of Merit for his distin¬ 
guished military services in this field. 

At the end of the war. Colonel Foley 
returned to civilian life as general coun¬ 
sel in the OflQce of Contract Termination 
and Settlement and was then appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasuiy in 1948. 

Known as the watchdog of the lend- 
Icase program, he was given full charge 
of all Treasury’s legal activities at the 
time that that Department was con¬ 
cerned with playing a major role in 
world affairs through the establishment 
of the lend-lease program with the em¬ 
battled British Empire. 

Congressional observers are universal¬ 
ly agreed that much of the credit for the 
manner and the dispatch in which this 
major piece of legislation was admin¬ 
istered belongs to Sd Foley, Inasmuch as 
no small part of the work fell upon the 
broad shoulders of our great Under Sec¬ 
retary of the 'Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, in his address before the 
Independent Bankers Association, Mr. 
Foley, among other aspects of the Treas¬ 
urer’s duties, discussed the problem of 
the enforcement of income-tax evasion 
against characters of the underworld. 
Ill doing so, he pointed out that the ac¬ 
tivities of gamblers and racketeers with 
well advertised names—like the Ca¬ 
pones, the Mickey Cohens, and others— 
who appeared before the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee did not by any means represent 
the full problem of income-tax enforce¬ 
ment against that ilk or type of citizen. 
For one racketeer— 

Mr. Foley told the bankers— 
with a widely advertised and well-known 
headline-rating name, such as appeared on 
television In the Kefauver committee investi¬ 


gation, there are scores upon scores of others 
about whom the general public rarely if 
ever heard but who deserve and. in fact, do 
get the internal revenue service’s most ener¬ 
getic and effective attention. 

In his address to the Independent 
Bankers Association. Under Secretary 
Foley called the roll of a few of the crim¬ 
inal-type characters who had been in¬ 
dicted. brought to trial, and fined or im¬ 
prisoned. or who had received both pen¬ 
alties, on pleas and convictions involving 
violations of internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that while Mr. 
Foley spoke he held in his hand a mimeo¬ 
graphed sheaf of papers containing the 
names of the very sort of persons to 
whom I refer. He stated that “long as 
it is, it is still merely a representative 
list 13 pages long, which the internal 
revenue services of the Treasury De¬ 
partment had previously presented to 
the Kefauver committee, setting forth 
the names and addresses of gamblers 
and other racketeers who operated in 
practically every State in the Union.” 

Ill almost every case— 

Mr. Foley said— 

the tax deficiencies and Individual penalties 
assessed ran into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and. In some cases, Into the mil¬ 
lions. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all my col¬ 
leagues In this House may read one of 
the most interesting and factual ad¬ 
dresses with respect to law enforcement 
by our Treasuiy Department, the activi¬ 
ties of our Internal Revenue Bureau and 
other related agencies of Government, 
that could be made, I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks and include therein the speech 
made by Hon. Edward H. Foley, Jr, to 
the Independent Bankers Association, in 
Mobile, Ala. 

The following is the address made by 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Ed¬ 
ward H. Foley before the Independent 
Bankers Association at the Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, Ala.: 

It Is an honor to address this gathering 
of members of the Independent Bankers As¬ 
sociation. I am sure every one of you shares 
my happiness that for tonight’s occasion you 
are convened in this splendid southern city. 
An unerring destiny long ago endowed Mo¬ 
bile with just about everything to produ' 
community that is at once beautiful and 
vital, pleasant, and industrious, restful, and 
animated. 

Born and educated a New Yorker, I must 
confess that I am not yet completely fa¬ 
miliar with all the details of the Mobile 
formula for city building. But 1 needed no 
more than my first acquaintance with this 
city some 16 yeurs ago, when 1 addressed a 
meeting of the Alabama League of Munici¬ 
palities in Mobile, to be prepared to recom¬ 
mend that formula strongly wherever I may 
go. Since then I have married one of Ala¬ 
bama’s fairest, Emily Ligon, of Montgomery, 
and with justifiable pride I am happy re¬ 
late that the home of Mrs. Foley’s parents, 
the late General and Mrs. Robert F. Ligon, 
only last January became the new Gover¬ 
nor’s mansion of this great State. 

Many areas of the South have stepped out 
In front in recent years In planning and 
carrying through Improvement programs. 
Mobile’s great water-front development is 
particularly notable In this respect, and is a 


most impressive tribute to the initiative, 
pride, and oivio spirit of Its people. 

Today we are all giving much thought to 
the resources on which we rely for defense, 
and Mobile rates very high among the bas¬ 
tions of production and transportation 
which dot our coast line. 

Tonight I bring to you from Washington 
a report ou another aspect of American 
strength and American defense. It Is a re¬ 
port on a significant phase of that subject 
of universal interest and concern—Federal 
taxes. 

It Is not, let mo say at the outset, a report 
on tax rates. The matter of rates is now be¬ 
fore Congress. What I shall talk about to¬ 
night is even more Important than rates, at 
least so far as basic and long-range considera¬ 
tions go. It is my purpose to remind you of 
the salient characteristics on which depend 
the whole vigor and power of the Federal 
tax system, and tell you what your Govern¬ 
ment Is doing to protect that system from 
being undermined by the activities of certain 
classes of human termites abroad in the land. 

You have heard news lately about the rela¬ 
tions between the Treasury Department end 
some of these underworld characters: news 
of Ralph Capone being arrested at Chicago, 
of Mickey Cohen being Indicted at Los An¬ 
geles, and of various similar happenings. 

And this may surprise you: If you think 
those cases of which ytwi liave been hearing 
lately are highly unusual end out of the 
ordinary, you are mistaken. They are not. 
The Treasury Department’s internal revenue 
service turns up ca&es of this nature year 
after year. Long and painstaking investiga. 
tlons are completed, charges are filed or in¬ 
dictments returned, and fines or prison sen¬ 
tences or both are imposed. If the cases 
happen to reach the charge-filing stage while 
some important public inquiry, such as that 
of the Kefauver committee, is under way, 
then they rate headlines. 

I am glad Indeed that this country has 
had the benefit of the Kefauver committee’s 
work. The committee’s program has been of 
peculiar Interest to me because I am the 
Treasury offlclal designated by Secretary 
Snyder to supervise the actlvitleb of the 
Department’s tlx law-enforcement agencies. 

The Treasury sought to give—and I think 
did give—to the Kefauver committee the 
fullest measure of cooijeratlon. Certainly 
the committee was entitled to nothing less 
than that. 

As to income-tax affairs, however. I am 
concerned lest misconceptions should gain 
currency In connection with such dlscus- 
Blons and disclosures. I think we must be 
sure that the conclusions we reach are in 
correct perspective and reflect a proper 
emphasis. 

For Instance. I do not think we can allow 
the fidelity with which the revenue service 
administers the income-tax laws to be meas¬ 
ured solely In terms of the number of crim¬ 
inal prosecutions it is able to bring, through 
the Department of Justice, against the 
Cohens and the Capones. 

Not for one minute, let me assure you, 
will the Service ever ease the pressure it 
maintains against those notorious boys. 
But for one Cohen, one Capone, there are 
Bcores of less widely advertised tax evaders 
of the same general stripe, some of them 
differing little from the “big fellows” even in 
the amounts of money out of which they 
try to cheat the Government. 

Let me show you what I am talking about, 

I have here a mimeographed list of names of 
the sort of people to whom I refer. It is a 
list 13 pages long which the Internal reve¬ 
nue service presented to the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee on Tuesday, March 27. The names 
are those of alleged gamblers, racketeers, and 
others In the criminal element who have 
run afoul of the income-tax laws since 1946. 
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It Is merely a “representative list,” 150 
names, or thereabouts, from a record of 
1.600 cases, Involving all classes of taxpayers 
from all parts of the country, In which 
criminal prosecutions were recommended by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
instituted by United States attorneys. 

Here is another list which we handed to 
the Kefauver committee—34 closely typed 
pa;.;es, this one—glviiiR tactual summaries of 
some of the representative cases prosecuted 
duriris; the fifcal year 1046 or later. These, 
I repeat, were cases in which tax evaders 
allegedly derived their income from such 
criminal enterprises as gambling, the num- 
bJis re diet, lotteries, slot machines, extor¬ 
tion. abortion mills, grait and corruption, 
end vice. 

D'cs the revenue service really make It 
1 (jt for tax pvjiders of the gambler and rack¬ 
ets ci kind? In these documents you have 
a pretty conelusl"e answer. Yes. it does! 

Vve have in this country u sell-assessment, 
V'_‘!i.!ntiiry payment syf^tem of Income taxa¬ 
tion, Cc)ngrcr.s estnbllKhed that syoiem be¬ 
cause it neeords with the American concept 
ul laaxinuiin of individual retpontlbillly and 
a mi!'imum of Government supervision. It 
l.s a Dxaire in our body of law. Each indi¬ 
vidual squarr.s his own return with the law’s 
r:q lieinents as to reportable income, cle- 
dU' tlons and credits. We have no Gestapo 
to IojI: over the taxpjiycr’s shoulder. 

In general, this seif-assessment, voluntary 
p.'iyr.icnt Ky.'.t''m works pretty well. Nearly 
all Americans have a sense of responsibility 
lor the conimon good, and it impels them 
to try to be honest abo’ut their tax pay¬ 
ments. mlbtal:es In returns are hon- 

e.st ones, with nothing deliberate about 
th un. 

The square shooters amonc taxpayers arc 
entitled to know that they will pay only 
the:r lair share of the necessary expen.se of 
Government services and protection. They 
are eiitilled to knov, t.hat the pioper atten¬ 
tion will be jiald to tho.se who try deliber¬ 
ately to dodge their tax responsibllltie.s. If 
in some cases proper attention means the 
threat or imposition of severe criminal pen¬ 
alties. then the hone.st taxpayers must know 
that tho.se penalties are being enforced. 

And here let me urge on you an inquiring 
mind toward any asper.sjon.s on the revenue 
service which you may chance to hear. Be¬ 
fore you allow your confidence In the efll- 
ciency and the integrity of the .service to be 
shaken, let me urge you to call for more 
than blanket accusations and vague Impli¬ 
cations agnin.st this vitally important arm 
of your Government. 

1 want to tell you a story I heard the 
other day which is illubtralive of the way 
I feel about the Trca.sury. 

It is the story of a young tanner who 
assaulted a tramp with a .stick of cord wood 
and wound up in jail. His lawyer finally 
came to .see him and asked, “Jim, how did 
you come to hit this fellow? You know, 
you almost killed him He Is in the lio.s- 
pltal now and may not live. Whatever made 
you do it?” 

“Well, Mr Smith.” said Jim, "you see it 
was like this. This feller came by the inrm 
the other night, and I invited him in for 
supper. Right away he started criticizing 
the furniture. Well, I let that pass bccnu.ee 
our furniture ain’t any great snakes at best. 
Then he teed off on the food. Well, I let 
that pass, too. A lot of timc.s my wile’s cook¬ 
ing leaves a little something to be desired. 
Then my wife came in out of the kitchen, 
and he Jumped on her. He said. ‘Say, you 
ain’t nothin’ but an old bag, are you?’ Well, 
I didn’t do nothing about that ’cause as a 
matter of fact, when she gets that wrapper 
on. she don’t exactly look like Cleopatra, 
anyway. But then, by Jlminles, he started 


In on the Treasury Department. That was 
too much for me, so I let him have it.” 

If you are inclined to wonder why the 
revenue service does not rush forward with 
a defense of Itself every time some allegation 
of laxity or favoritism is made, let me re¬ 
mind you that disclosures of Individual In¬ 
come tax returns and related records may, 
under the law, be made only through court 
proceedings or under certain conditions to 
committees of Congress. 

Public cooperation, confident and sus¬ 
tained. with the revenue service, keeps our 
Federal tax system working. I think that 
you and I and all the other individuals who 
make up the public, must guard carefully 
against contributing in an ill-ron.sidered 
W'ay to the weakening of the cooperation. 

Let me tell you with the utmost .sincerity 
that your confidence in the revenue service 
is fully merited. Its personnel enforce.s the 
tax laws vigoroualy, hone.stly, and impar¬ 
tially. 

During the years of my association with 
the lrea:_.urj Department in various capaci¬ 
ties liom general counsel to Under Secretary, 
tliH number of employees of the Internal 
Rc’^eiiijc service who have betrayed their 
tru.st has been infinitc.simal. And the de¬ 
parture of lhe.se very, very few from the path 
ol rectitude has. in every cate that I recall, 
been discovered through th''* pride and pre¬ 
cautions of the service iLself. 

You perhaps read in rectiil months of a 
blast of crlticl.sm against the revenue serv¬ 
ice issued by the California Crime Commis- 
faion. Wiien the blast was reduced, through 
careful analysis, to factual elements, it lii- 
volvecl a.sjrerLed misdeeds of two or three 
deputies In the California and Nevada col- 
leclioii offices We .stated publicly, by way 
of comment, that Trea.sury investigations 
into these misdeeds had been under way for 
some time Since then, on the evidence our 
invest Igntors obtained, two employees have 
been fired, and one ol them and a former 
employee have been indicted 

I don’t want to burden you with figurc.s. 
But perhaps u lew will be heljiiul 

The revenue service ha.s at present 6.').500 
employee.s. 

It j'dmlnister.s not only the individu.nl in¬ 
come tax. but 78 other Federal tax levies. 

The tax returns which must be received 
and proce.'^sed each year number t:0.000.()G0. 

In addition, about I’^O.UO'J.OID related doru- 
nlent^. such us rccord.s of income tux with- 
huidiags. must be received and processed. 

Lost year the revenue service collected 
nearly $L^9.0;’.0.000.0'JO. This in^cal year the 
lotal will me to almost $18,000,000,900. lii 
the fiscal year 1952 it probably will reach 

eco.coo.ooo.boo. 

The annual costs of the service total about 
6.090,000. .so that the cxpen.se of collect¬ 
ing cacli $100 of revenue is about 59 cents. 

Bui that 59 cents per $100 is uii average 
figure. What keeps it so low is the fact that 
90 percent of the taxes are paid voluntarily 
by those honest and straightforward citizens 
to w'hom I referred earlier. 

It takes half of the entire Revenue Service 
personnel to collect the other 10 percent of 
the Federal taxes. This half, 20,000 persons, 
is a.s.slgned to what we call front-line enforce¬ 
ment, beginning with the sifting out of re¬ 
turns which appear deserving of close 
scrutiny, and proceeding through the whole 
catalog of enforcement work right up to the 
handling of the cases ngaiiisl the Cohens and 
the Capones. 

W’hen an enforcement case bears the ear¬ 
marks of fraud it is taken over by the spe¬ 
cial agents of the Revenue Service Intelli¬ 
gence Unit. During 1050, 314 cases involving 
racketeers and gamblers received the alleii- 


tlon of the Intelligence Unit investigators. 
They constituted more than 12 percent of all 
fraud investigations which that Unit con¬ 
ducted. And they turned up $24,000,000 In 
additional taxes and penalties proposed for 
assessment. They also resulted in 1932 rec¬ 
ommendations for criminal prtiaecutlons. 

A new stej) has Just been taken to render 
front-line enlorcement still more ellertive. 
By direction of Secretary Snyder, the Reve¬ 
nue Service Is now in process oi organizing a 
Special Fraud Section, made up ol investi¬ 
gators who have shown superior skill at 
breaking through the false fliiaiicial fronts 
of the big-time tax evaders. This section 
will devote its entire time to inquiries into 
tax dodging by gambler.s, racketeers, and 
others of tiie confiuned criminal stripe. 

I ..m w’llling to prophesy that the work of 
this Special Fraud Section wdll be productive 
of many violent headaches fca* racketeers and 
gangsters in the days to come. 

But I distinctly do not waint to prophesy 
that the activities ol the Special P'raud See- 
tioii, or indeed any other portion of the Rev¬ 
enue Service, will obviate the necessity for 
greater vigilance on the part of local law- 
eulorcenient authoritie.s against all maner of 
racketeer and gangster cnminr.Uty. 

Almost every dav some writer or speaker 
implies publicly that the Revenue Service 
should be.^'r general law-enforcement respon¬ 
sibilities. and i.s in fact to blame ior the very 
existence ol gambling and racketeering. P'or 
this attitude there i.s no basis in present 
public policy ns expre.^^’sed in the federal stat¬ 
utes Nor is there any basis for it in the 
Service’s appropriations and its manpower 
situation. 

If State and loeal governments are to re¬ 
main impotent agalmst the leaders of organ- 
izf'cl crime, then the question presents itself 
whether we should enact P'ederal law’s aimed 
tiirecll>. or as directly a.s constitutional limi¬ 
tations will permit, at the basic crimes of 
which the hoocllnm.s are guilty. Tliere is 
little lo.,ic in reliance on the Federal tax law.s 
for the general punishment ol State and 
local gambling and similar crimes, n.s distin¬ 
guished from the punishment ul the crime 
of Federal liiconie-ta:: e\aBion. 

Even for more effeclhe Federal tax en¬ 
forcement. oar law's h.ave some shortcom¬ 
ings. We have our problems oi income-tax 
law enlorcement Just as the Kefauvor com¬ 
mittee loimd it.seif facing problems of how 
to eh'.it infcrmation irom recalcllrant wlt- 
nes.ses. And the Kefauver committee, of 
course, had all the pow'cr ol Congress behind 
It to punish contemptuous and lying wit¬ 
nesses. 

The very nature of our voluntary self- 
assessment tax system requires a specially 
diligent effort to make It w’ork with respect 
to those W'ho derive their Income from illegal 
entrrprl.ses. They are not the sort of people 
whoj.e records can be relied upon, and our 
agents ore not so naive as to think they can 
be. This forces our invc.stigators many times 
to put lu long months of work gathering the 
most difficult varieties of evidence to create 
a net w'orth case. Sometimes the Job is an 
almost impo.ssiblc one. 

Sugge.stions for revision of the tax statutes 
are now being studied lor the Congress by a 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. These suggestions would fortify 
the tax code against evasions of the types of 
which I have spoken. Generally, they w'ould 
give our agents a stronger hand in dealing 
with willful cases of improper returns and 
improper tax records. 

In closing. I want to repent some remarks 
by Secretary Snyder which I had the privi¬ 
lege of reading for him belore the Kefauver 
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committee at the last of Its public sessions, 
a short time ago. The Secretary said: 

**Our common purpose is to protect a 
priceless national asset. That asset is pub¬ 
lic confidence that the affairs of Government, 
and In particular the affairs of the Internal 
Revenue Service, are being properly con¬ 
ducted. The responsibility for keeping this 
confidence inviolate rests upon us all. 

“We in the Treasury and the Internal 
Revenue Service give our best efforts to the 
preservation and strengthening of that con¬ 
fidence. We have every official reason and 
every personal reason to do so. 

“On the personal score we share the con¬ 
cern of every American for the safety of the 
country and the preservation of our liberties. 
And v/e know that our success In collecting 
thi huge revenues required for national de¬ 
fense Is dependent In tremendous measure 
on every honest taxpayer having asaiirance 
th'it the revenue service will leave nothing 
undone to bring chisclcrs to Justice. 

“There Is full warrant In the Revenue 
Service record for every taxpayer to accept 
that assurance ns an established fact. 
B’inging chlselcrs to Ju.vtice has always been 
the service’s determined policy, and con- 
tin’’cs to be its pledge.” 


Air Power in Korea 


EXTEnsrSION OP REIilARK^ 

OF 

:m FRANK T. BOW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVF' 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I read with great intere.st an article 
In the February 17 Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “The Truth About Our Air 
Power,” by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

I served as a combat v/ar correspond¬ 
ent in the South Pacific and took part 
in the liberation of the Philippines. I 
found myself in agreement with many of 
the statements of General Vandenberg. 

Because of recent events, I have reread 
the article to which I refer, and I be¬ 
lieve there are several paragraphs In 
this article giving the view^s of the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force 
which w’ill clarify some of the issues be¬ 
ing debated today. I quote, in part, from 
General Vandenberg’s article: 

It is not my province or my Intention to 
criticize the decision of the United Nations 
which prevented air strikes at the Manchu¬ 
rian troops and supply depots supporting 
the Chinese. Isolating the battlefield from 
reinforcement.*; is the prime function of tac¬ 
tical air, and I am simply stating the mili¬ 
tary fact that air power was rendered prac¬ 
tically inoperative when the U. N., In an effort 
to avoid a diplomatic rupture with the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, halted offensive action at 
the Yalu River, t^p boundary between Man¬ 
churia and Korea. U. N. pilots scrupulously 
obeyed orders by cutting bridges across the 
Yalu only on the Korean side, but those 
measures were nullified when the Yalu froze 
solidly, forming a natural bridge for the Chi¬ 
nese to move up with enough food and light- 
arms ammunition on their backs to sustain 
them for weeks. 


I believe of further interest is the fol¬ 
lowing statement of General Vanden¬ 
berg: 

A controversy affecting the lives of sol¬ 
diers cannot be settled by lining up votes 
as in a popularity contest. It is resolved 
by weighing the best methods for achieving 
desired results. All right. The Job of tac¬ 
tical aviation is to help win the air war and 
to weaken the ability of the enemy’s ground 
forces tu impede and damage your people. 

Mr. Speaker, shall we continue to ren¬ 
der our Air Force Inoperative in Korea, 
and peiTfit the continued toll of lives 
of American troops, which might be 
saved? 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein ex¬ 
cerpts from a sermon deliver :d last Sun¬ 
day in the German Congregational 
Church at Clinton. Mass., by its able and 
distinguished pastor, the Reverend 
Harold 8. Winship. sergeant major of 
a machine gun battalion in France dur¬ 
ing World War 1. on the subject of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

None of the many mes.sages I have 
received on this subject in recent days Is 
cjuched In such eloquent and balanced 
language. I am desirous that the House 
and the Nation should have the oppor¬ 
tunity to read it. 

Patriotic sentiments contained in this 
and many of the messages I have re¬ 
ceived, all point toward the fact that 
the American people are aroused to the 
need for decision, unity, and strength 
in national policy and expect the Con¬ 
gress to discharge Its full constitutional 
duty in promoting these ends. The 
above-montioned follow'^s: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Millions of Americans, through the miracle 
of radio and television, were deeply impressed 
when Gen. Douglas MacArthur spoke nt the 
Joint meeting of Congress. Why is it that 
the minds and hearts of so many Americans 
were stirred and touched and inspired with 
deep feeling and exalted emotion? Because 
there stood before us the noble figure of a 
real man, a true Christian, and a great 
American. 

General MacArthur, In his appearance, his 
character, and his daily life, is a real man. 
His splendid physical condition, his self- 
control over mind and body, and the spirit 
shown in his words to his fellow Americans— 
all reveal him as a real man, a man's man. a 
woman’s ideal man. 

He stood before us as a courageous Chris¬ 
tian—believing In the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity, upon which our Constitution Is 
based, believing In the power of prayer to 
Almighty God. the God of all nations, the 
Ruler of the universe. What an Inspiration 
It is to us all to see an International leader 
take such a stand. 


General MacArthur made a profound pa¬ 
triotic Impression upon bis fellow citizens 
os a great American. His words aroused our 
enthusiasm, they inspired our renewed loy¬ 
alty and devotion to our country, and it 
seemed as if his return home and his pres¬ 
ence among mb symbolized new hope and 
stronger faith In the future of our United 
States of America. 


Coal Mines of Pennsylvania Contribute 
To Nation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PEKN8TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
taken from the Times-Leader, the 
Evening News, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., en¬ 
titled "Coal Mines of Pennsylvania Con¬ 
tribute to Nation": ’ 

Coal Mines of Pennsylvania Contribute To 

Nation—12.4:78,552,000 Tons Mined Since 

Earliest Times 

No greater eviderfee of human energy exists 
anywhere In the world than that expended, 
over the years, in digging the coal of Penn- 
.sylvflnla. From the earliest record of mining 
to the prcsfiil date, 12,438.552,000 net tons 
01 coal have been removed from under the 
hills and valleys of Pennsylvania. For many 
years Pennsylvania mines were producing 
more than half of the fuel energy of the 
Nation. Today the Stale planning board of 
the Pannsyivanla Department of Commerce 
estimates that with the aUdiiion of the rela¬ 
tively smoll, but highly valuable petroleum 
output of the Commonwealth and its devel¬ 
oped w-ater pnw''r, our State’s mines prrduce 
one-seventh of all eiicigy consumed in 
America. 

In the total of Pennsylvania coal produc¬ 
tion, anthracite, the earliest form of coal in 
use in our State, represents about 40 percent 
of all the coal ever mined in onr Common¬ 
wealth, though that type of coul comes fiom 
a relatively lestncted area. Today, Pennsyl¬ 
vania produces about half of all the anthra¬ 
cite mined in the world. 

To form some notion of how much actual 
work is represcnied by the mining of Fenn- 
sylvaniu coal almost stai^gera the iui:c;*oe- 
tiou. The Panama Canal has, in i-vccat 
years, represented the greatest enginec; a.; 
achievement of the modern woild. The 
construction of that Canal required the ic- 
muval of 240,000,000 cubic yards of rai th. 
Pennsylvania’s coal mined out tu the end of 
1950 represents u total of mor than 17,000,- 
000,000 cubic yards, or a total equal to the 
bulk of material Involved in the digging of 
71 channels as long and deep as the Panama 
Canal. As a matter of fact, In many single 
years, Pennsylvania miners have removed 
more material than was Involved in the dig¬ 
ging of that great pa.s8agewuy between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

One more comparison might perhaps help 
us to understand the tremendous contribu¬ 
tion made by our State to the settlement and 
development of this Nation. 

in the ancient world, the great Pyramid 
of Egypt was universally regarded as being 
the greatest single mon.’ment ever con¬ 
structed by human labor. In the accuracy 
of design and in the great bulk of its stone 
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work. It iB stlU. quite properly, one of the 
wonders of the world. It required, over 
many years, the slave labor of possibly 100,000 
men. Massive as that great structure is. and 
Impressive to all who are fortunate enough 
to see It, the actual bulk of the Pyramid 
represents only some 3,400,000 cubic yards. 
In some recent years, the bulk of coal re¬ 
moved from Pennsylvania’s mines has rep¬ 
resented a volume of material more than 80 
times that of the great Pyramid and repre¬ 
sents a far greater achievement. It is, in 
fact, an enduring monument to the thou¬ 
sands of freemen whose energy and skilly 
over the past 126 years, has done so much to 
make possible the material progress of our 
Nation and to create the industrial power 
which enables us to defend before the world 
the American system of free enterprise. 


Former GoTemor of Oregon Speaks on 
MacArtknr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24.1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Charles A. Sprague, former 
Republican Governor of the State of 
Oregon, has long held a position of 
leadership in Oregon politics and affairs. 
Governor Sprague spearheads political 
thinking In keeping with the best tradi¬ 
tion of liberalism. Always a careful 
student of affairs, the Governor is to be 
commended for his straightforward 
thinking regarding General MacArtnur 
and his return to the United States as 
he writes in his Salem (Oreg.) States¬ 
man column. It Seems to Me, April 12, 
1951: 

It Seems to Me 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 

The first duty of a soldier is to obey orders. 
General MacArthiir failed to obey the orders 
of his Commander in Chief. I do not see 
that President Truman had any alternative 
than to remove him from his command. 
This is a very unfortunate termination of a 
brilliant military career, but the general has 
invited this summary action by the President. 

Partisans of MacArthur and foes of Mr. 
Truman are having success in stirring up 
public emotions against the President. That 
Is not surprising, and surely was anticipated 
by Truman. Yet he had the courage to brave 
that reaction, proving that he had at least 
one of the qualities of a commander. 

Over a considerable period of time Mac¬ 
Arthur has been insubordinate In trying by 
public statement and personal interview to 
dictate the international policy this country 
should adopt. These statcme\its have been 
disruptive, dividing opinion within the coun¬ 
try and causing frlralon with our allies. 
Such conduct could not be tolerated by the 
Chief Executive who is charged with prime 
reBpoiislblllty in this area. Truman is our 
President, not MacArthur; and Truman is 
the one the people should rally behind and 
support in this time of crisis, not the general 
who sought to force his own will on our Gov¬ 
ernment and on United Nations. 

I have the opinion that much of the furore 
that is raised over the President’s action, 
and tlie calls for Impeaching the President 
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are rooted less in admiration for MacArthur 
than In hatred of the President or in a de¬ 
sign to wreck his political power. The bay¬ 
ing of the wolves for Dean Acheson’s blood 
starts again. One can see the planning of 
a Roman triumph on MacArthur's return. 
The general himself with his sense of history, 
probably regards himself as another Caesar, 
proconsul of Gaul, about to cross the Rubi¬ 
con to challenge those In seats of power. 

When the emotional storm Is over somber 
Judgment will affirm the decision of Pres¬ 
ident Truman. We cannot have divided au¬ 
thority in the conduct of our foreign and 
military affairs. 

Harry S. Truman, President, Versus 
Douglas MacArthur, General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, never since Pearl Harbor have 
so many of our people been so deeply 
aroused. 

On June 26, President Truman, with¬ 
out the consent of the Congress, involved 
us in world war m. As Commander in 
Chief, he ordered our Armed Forces to 
fight that war under General Mac- 
Arthur’s orders. 

Our men, the foot soldiers—your sons 
and husbands—went in, fought heroi¬ 
cally and—it seems unbelievable—when 
they appeared to be winning against 
overwhelming odds. President Truman, 
Commander in Chief and MacArthur’s 
superior, ordered hi’u not to accept the 
aid of the 500,000 Chinese Nationalists 
who wanted to cross to China’s mainland 
from the Island of Formosa, and, on the 
flank or in the rear, attack the Cliinese 
Communists who had entered the war. 

MacArthur was told that he must not 
use our bombers or air force beyond a 
certain point to destroy the enemy’s sup¬ 
ply lines, ammunition dumps or rest 
areas. 

By hi.s orders. President Ti*uman cre¬ 
ated a “sanctuary,” “cities of refuge,” 
to which—as a criminal in biblical 
times—Communists might flee and find 
safety. 

The result of this order was that, when 
MacArthur’s men went forward, fought 
and drove the enemy back to a certain 
line—at one time, the thirty-eighth 
parallel—there they must stop. Beyond 
that line the enemy might not be pur¬ 
sued; back of it he might find .safety, 
sanctuary, rest, and. with reinforce¬ 
ments, launch another offensive—and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

Had General Eisenhower in World 
War II been likewise denied the use of 
the bonr bers which destroyed Germany’s 
munitions of war. her submarine bases, 
that war never could have been won. 

Permit an illustration: A football team 
has d game on. Its opponent is superior 


in weight; has greater reserve strength 
In every pasltion. It is told to win. It 
has outstanding passers, triple-threat 
men, but the coach says it must not use 
the pass nor its open-field runners after 
It reaches the opponent’s 38-yaid line. 
It must just buck the center where it is 
outw'eighed, outplayed. 

The situation in Korea was intolerable. 
General MacArthur was ordered to fight 
and, one would assume, win a war. But 
he was also ordered not to seek the aid 
of millions of Chinese Nationalists who 
wanted to fight the Chinese Communists; 
ordered not to use his bombers to attack 
the enemy behind the battleline—not to 
use methods which would aid In winning. 

That meant that our men, under Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur—and more than 9,000 
have been killed; they have suffered up¬ 
ward of 60,000 casualties—could not win 
the war in Korea. It meant that the war 
would continue indefinitely. With this 
opinion. General Rldgway, who has suc¬ 
ceeded General MacArthur in command 
in the Par East, agreed when he said: 

I see no end to the military operations 
unles.s there is a political settlement. 

Unfortunately, the politicians in U. N. 
and here at home have not yet charted 
their course. The representatives of 
Britain and Prance argue with those 
from Russia and India. The repre.senta- 
tiv(?s from our country, which has fur¬ 
nished 90 percent of the men, done 90 
percent of the fighting, suffered 94.6 per¬ 
cent of the casualties in Korea, appar¬ 
ently await the outcome of that poll tidal 
argument. Our men fight on. 

President Truman put us into this war. 
He is a politician, and the politicians 
have been running it. General Mac¬ 
Arthur is a professional soldier and, as 
President Truman admits, one of the 
greatest. Being a patriotic American 
and a professional soldier, he could not 
quietly submit, remain silent, while 
American soldiers were being needlessly 
slaughtered: their efforts to win the war 
thwarted. He protested. Because he 
protested the restrictions which hindered 
the wir effort, he was relieved of com¬ 
mand. 

Pre.sident Truman now charges that 
General MacArthur seeks to involve us 
in world war III. How false. How ab- 
sui’d. All he asked was that we either 
get out of this war, or that he be per¬ 
mitted to use established, proven mili¬ 
tary tactics to win that war as quickly 
as possible at the least cost in human 
lives. 

President Truman ordered our men 
into world war III in A.sia. His orders 
created a stalemate there. Indications 
are that he will follow the policy of 
United Nations which would give Korea 
and Formosa to the Communists; make 
futile the sacrifices of our men w’ho have 
died there; absurd his contention that 
w^e seek through war to contain com¬ 
munism. 

Do not be deceived by Mr. Truman’s 
attempt to brand General MacArthur 
and his supporters as warmongers. 
President Truman is the man who is 
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now seeking an army of three and one- 
half million or four million men, evi¬ 
dently for the purpose of sending them 
to Europe, where they may become in¬ 
volved in world war III. 

Mr. Truman chose to disregard the 
advice of MacArthur, the outstanding 
patriot, administrator, and military ex¬ 
pert. Mr. Truman chooses to follow the 
ruinous policy of Mr. Acheson, who has 
always been sympathetic toward British 
Interests; whose acts so often have re¬ 
sulted in the advancement of commu¬ 
nism. 

As Commander in Chief, Mr. Truman 
had authority to recall General Mac¬ 
Arthur. To millions of Americans that 
seems to be the most tragic mistake 
which he. a man of many mistakes, has 
made as President. 

The President’s removal of General 
MacArthur, his acceptance of Acheson’s 
policies, has aroused the Nation as it 
never has been aroused since Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Acheson’s removal is demanded. 
Congress is asked to impeach the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Because President Truman ordered 
our men into a war where they are being 
killed, but follows a policy which pro¬ 
hibits the effective use of our Air Force 
which would save the lives of many of 
our men. in my iudgment the Congress 
should make every effort to oust him 
from office. 

With a corrupt political machine at 
his back, Congress may not be success¬ 
ful in that effort. But if the people will 
continue vigorously to express their de¬ 
sires as they have been doing since Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s removal, there is hope 
that Acheson. the supporter of Hiss, may 
be fired, the country saved from disaster 
by a Congress fully aware and mindful 
of their constituents’ demands. 

Overlong the people have condoned 
Mr. Truman’s shortcomings, put up with 
a complacent Congress. Our danger 
now is that they may fail to continue 
their opposition until they have oppor¬ 
tunity in 1952 to restore this Govern¬ 
ment to the people. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 

OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24, 1951 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include a portion of my weekly radio 
broadcast to my constituents on April 
21, 1951: 

Fellow citizens of the Third Congressional 
District, all other news in Washington this 
week was overshadowed by the appearance 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur before the Joint 
meeting of the Congress of the United States 
on Thursday. 

He was a dramatic figure as he strode down 
the center aisle of the House past his young 
son. Arthur, who was sitting with the high 
Army oihcials in the front seat. He ap¬ 
peared a little tense as he entered the door. 


but after he had mounted the platform and 
waved to Mrs. MacArthur, who was sitting 
on the front row in the gallery, his tension 
disappeared and he immediately became mas¬ 
ter of the situation. 

General MacArthur’s address to the Con¬ 
gress was magnificent. His voice and de¬ 
livery were superb and his persuasive elo¬ 
quence made a strong emotional appeal to 
the entire audience. 

With the greater portion of the text of his 
speech no true American could take excep¬ 
tion. It did, however, raise several issues 
upon which the future security of America 
depends and it also raised certain questions 
which demand the immediate investigation 
of the Congress. 

There appears to be a wide difference of 
opinion between General MacArthur and the 
administration with respect to our far east¬ 
ern policies. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agree with General MacArthur, as he said, 
the Congress and our people should know 
that fact. Inquiry should be made by the 
Congress as to what military assistance IhLs 
country will have to contribute to the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa to sup¬ 
port their effective operation against the 
Chinese mainland. The ultimate effect of 
such operations must also be considered. 
The military advantage must be Judged In 
the light of our global policy, our commit¬ 
ments to the United Nations and our pro¬ 
gram of cooperation with otir allies. 

General MacArthur stated that If we bomb 
the Chinese bases in Manchuria and give 
support to the forces of Chlung Kai-shek, 
the Soviet will not necessarily mesh ILs ac¬ 
tions with our moves. We were told the 
same thing concerning the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists when we crossed the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel in Korea. Certainly the Intervention 
of Russia is a factor to be reckoned with and 
seriously considered before we extend the 
Korean conflict. 

General MacArthur has rendered a great 
public service In so forcibly presenting these 
issues. He will not fade away as ho pre¬ 
dicted. The fact that he is now free to 
express himself on American policies offers 
him the greatest opportunity of his bril¬ 
liant career. 

Already General MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been invited to appear 
as witnesses before appropriate committees 
of the Congress so that their views may be 
presented and weighed. These issues should 
not be determined on the basis of a clash 
ol personalities. They are of far greater 
Importance than the welfare of either Mi’, 
Truman or General MacArthur. 

Your Representative will follow the testi¬ 
mony before the congressional committees 
with Interest and support those policies 
which appear to be for the best interests of 
the Nation. Pranknc.ss compels me to say, 
however, that I am opposed to the appease¬ 
ment of communissm in any part of the 
woi'ld. I agree with General MacArthur that 
“history teaches with unmistakable empha¬ 
sis that appeasement but begets new and 
bloodier war.” On the other hand, I do not 
favor starting a big war In China for the 
purpose of winning a little war In Korea. 

It is a tragedy that In the midst of this 
debate, so vital to our national security. Sen¬ 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, the chief author 
and exponent of our present bipartisan lor- 
eign policy, has passed away. No Member 
of the entire Congress has contributed more 
to the advancement of world peace than 
Senator Vandenberg. His views on foreign 
policy were respected by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. His services in the Senate 
have been sorely missed during his pro¬ 
longed illness. Following his death on 
Wednesday night, the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee on Thursday approved a 
formal resolution praising its former chair¬ 
man and member for his “wisdom. Judg¬ 
ment, and patriotism.” It is a great pity 


that the Nation will not have the benefit of 
his vision, Judgment, and nonpartisan ap¬ 
proach in the determination of the grave 
problems which confront us. 


Farm Credit Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 14 I Introduced H. R. 2642 
because today there is hardly anything 
more important to the farmers of the 
deep South than a sound agricultural 
program and the credit to finance it. 

And of all the things which a farmer 
needs if he is to do his part in the war 
effort, the mc':t important is credit. 
With it, he can get the other things he 
needs, or do the job which must be done 
on his farm. H. R. 2642 provides a 
credit program which will enable farmers 
to take advantage of the present oppor¬ 
tunities to engage successfully in live¬ 
stock, dairy and poultry production. 

H. R. 2642 does not sponsor credit 
that competes with banks. The loans it 
deals with are only made to farmers 
who cannot get financed elsewhere. H. 
R. 2642 will also develop efficient farm 
owners. 

In farm visits in my own district and 
throughout the South I have talked to 
persons who really know farmers and 
farming, and in their opinion, the 
farmer is expected to take run-down 
land, insufficient or inefficient operating 
equipment, a sorry home and without 
any help from outside, grow^ on that 
farm not only what he nced.s to feed his 
own family but also to feed the city pro¬ 
duction w'orker and the members of our 
Armed Forces. 

We w^ould not say to a soldier fighting 
In Korea, “Here is a chuck of wood and 
a lump of iron ore. Make yourself a gun 
and beat these Communists.’’ Yet in 
effect that is w^hat wt tell the larmer 
everytime we deny him credit to buy 
the seed, feed, livestock, equipment, 
buildings, or land he needs. 

We would not tell the worker in an 
airplane factory, “Here is a binful of 
aluminum ore. Use only your hands, 
but build us an airplane strong enough 
to defend this Nation.” Yet. again, in 
effect, that is what we are tolling the 
farmer when we ask him to grow the food 
we need without making it possible for 
him to do the job. He needs and we 
must supply credit to do the job. 

In 1947 farmers had $18,000,000,000 
net farm income. But since 1947 that 
farm income has been dropping each 
year as the prices which farmers pay for 
their equipment and other farm needs 
rise more rapidly or decline more slow¬ 
ly than the prices farmers receive for 
the crops and livestock they grow. Last 
year the farmer’s net Income was under 
$13,000,000,000. While that sounds like 
quite a bit, over 6.030.000 farmers shared 
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it and the average farmer’s net income 
was only about $2,000. 

Almost the cheapest form of city labor 
gets more for his year’s work than that 
and does not have to take the gamble 
that the farmer takes. 

Almost 3,000,000 farmers, in fact, had 
gross incomes under $1,500 last year. 
Out of that they had to pay farm-operat¬ 
ing expenses, family living expenses, and 
to buy whatever seed, feed, fertilizer, or 
equipment they needed for the next 
year’s crop. They could not possibly do 
it without credit. 

A few of these farmers could get the 
credit they need from local banks, but 
not many. With Incomes so low, they 
have not been able to build up the chat¬ 
tels they need for bank security. Even 
when they can get credit locally, usually 
the terms require repayment in a short 
period of time, and these farmers need 
long repayment periods so they can pay 
out of Increased farm income rather 
than by selling capital goods. If. for 
example, a fanner borrow^s to buy dairy 
cows, and has to repay the loan in 9 
months, then he has to sell the cows to 
pay the loan and all the benefit he re¬ 
ceives is his milk check during the 
9-month p:\iod. 

On the other hand, if he Lad a long¬ 
time loan—say, a 7-year loan such as he 
might get under H. R. 2642—he should 
have a number of calves born during that 
period. He can save some of them to 
build up his herd, and with the money 
he gcLs from the sale of the others and 
from 7 years of income from milk, he 
can repay the loan and still have the 
nucleus of a good herd. 

H. R. 2612 makes that type of credit 
available to the farmer who needs it. It 
provides a period long enough to repay 
the loan out of increased farm income 
instead of sale of capital goods. One 
Indication of the need for this type of 
credit is the fact that the Farmers Home 
Administration who now make this type 
of loan received over 110,000 applica¬ 
tions for farm credit during the past 
7 months. 

Present legislation limits to 5 years 
the time any borrower may have to repay 
those Government operating-credit 
loans. In many cases this is enough; 
but whore the farmer needs to make a 
complete adjustment in his operations 
he may require a longer time. In my 
district, for example, the t 3 Tical pat¬ 
tern of agriculture has been cotton rais¬ 
ing. Today many of these cotton farm¬ 
ers are learning that their farming en¬ 
terprises are more sound if they also 
raise other crops and carry livestock. 
The number of dairy farms in my dis¬ 
trict is increasing rapidly, and these 
dairy farmers are getting milk checks 
every month instead of a cotton check 
once a year. And their land benefits by 
being in grass instead of row crops. 

But It takes time and money to con¬ 
vert from cotton raising to livestock. 
A cotton farmer who changes over to 
a dairyman must develop his pastures, 
then build a dairy herd. Records kept 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
indicate that of the 27,755 borrowers 
who repaid their operating loans in full 
during the 1950 fiscal year, 21.5 percent 


of the borrowers were Indebted to the 
agency longer than 6 years. These 
farmers proved that they could be suc¬ 
cessful by earning enough from their 
farm to repay the loans while support¬ 
ing tlieir families, but under present laws 
the Government, after 1961, will allow 
these potentially successful farmers only 
5 years to succeed. H. R. 2642 would 
allow up to 7 years, a far more realistic 
figure. 

Extending the repayment period and 
increasing the number of years that a 
borrower may be assisted are needed to 
provide a more elTective system of credit 
where larger amounts of credit are re¬ 
quired to allow needed expansion or re¬ 
organization in farming enterprises. 

The bill v/ill also permit loaning larger 
amounts to a farmer and that too will 
help his transition to a sounder farming 
economy. 

The bill will also help our Nation’s 
economy by making it possible for more 
farmers to own their land than to be ten¬ 
ant'. or sharecroppers on it. The ow ner 
husbands his land resources better, tries 
to build it up, takes an active part in his 
community affairs. The tenant moves 
from farm to farm, and seldom remains 
fixed in one place long enough to build 
up the land or take an active part in com¬ 
munity afiairs. 

Deep down in the heart of every farm¬ 
er is an ingrained desire to own his owm 
farm, to have a little bit of America he 
can call his own. That is real Ameri¬ 
canism. The banks know that many of 
these tenant farmers are good farmers 
and would be good landowners if given a 
chance, but the bank's regulations will 
not permit making long-term real-estate 
loans to them. 

H. R. 2642 helps the banks to make 
such loans, and to safeguard their own 
interests, too. The bill broadens the base 
of the insurv'd mortgage loan program 
established by the Primers Heme Ad¬ 
ministration Act of 1946 so that more 
Incnl banks can lend money to qu'alified 
farmers to become farm owners, and 
have those loans guaranteed by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This insured mortgage program has 
been growing in importance each year as 
more and more banks and other private 
lenders make loans to qualified farmers 
and accept Government guaranties of 
repayment and government servicing of 
all work connected with makinr, or col¬ 
lecting the loans. It has been estimated 
that 6,000 such loans will be insured— 
creating 6,000 new farm owners or mak¬ 
ing family farms out of two small units 
in this country—during the coming year. 
Department officials estimate that at 
peak capacity the program could create 
or strengthen 33,600 family farms each 
year if the provisions of H. R. 2642 were 
in effect. That amounts to only about 
10 per county, and surely all Members of 
Congress know that in their own districts 
—unless they represent a purely urban 
area—there are far more than 10 quali¬ 
fied farmers who should be allowed the 
privilege of family farm ownership. 

The bill also broadens the program of 
real estate development loans to fanners 
who need to improve their land and 
buildings to make theii* farms efficient 


operating units. It is just sts Important 
to help a small farm owner develop his 
farm as it is to make an owner out of a 
tenant. 

I therefore offer H. R. 2642 as a method 
of solving many of the farmer’s financial 
problems. With its aid, I believe w'e can 
benefit the farmer, the community, and 
the entire Nation. It provides the fanner 
adequate credit to do the job which must 
be done on our farms. It provides money 
which wall be spent in the local com¬ 
munity. It insures our Nation of the food 
and fiber needed by our defense program. 


Safety, Health, and Welfare of Inductees 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24, 1951 

Mr. AYRCG. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
printed below received from General 
Ilcrshey certainly show's the need for a 
coordinated program in our armed serv¬ 
ices: 

National Hkadqiiartkrs 
Selecttive Service System, 
Washuigtnv, D. C., April 23,19bl, 
Hon. William H. Ayres, 

House of llcpresentativcs. 

Dear Mr. Ayres; This will acknowlyd'^c the 
receipt of your letter of April 17, endorsing 
a clipping from the Conoressionat, Rrcoiin of 
Fridnv, April containing the adverse enm- 
mentfc of a father and mother who visited 
their son !btation''d at Keesler Field, BilcA'l, 
Miss. You also express the opinion that it is 
my respoiLsihility to ac.c that youths inducted 
under the Selective bvrvico Act are not sub¬ 
jected to the conditions tlnit appj;rrntly exist 
in the vicinity of Keesler Field, 

Under the present tJelcctive Service Act, 
the Selective Service System is rctpcnsible 
for the registration, classification, and deliv¬ 
ery of its registrants to the Armed Forces 
Induction f.tatiuiiK for physical examination 
or induction. Tiie moment they enter the 
Armed Forces they are outside the responsi¬ 
bility of the Selective Service Sy.->tem and 
there is noUhng tJiat the Selective Service 
Sy.steni cun do under the law with regard 
to the conditions of which your constituent 
complains. Incidentally, no registrants were 
inducted pursuant to 1S48 Selective Service 
Act, into the United States Air Force, which 
prefers to recruit by voluntary enlistment. 

While I am in sympathy with, and sin¬ 
cerely appreciate the musglvings ol, Lhe.se par¬ 
ents. I believe that the problem involved 
must be solved by the Armed Porce.s in co¬ 
ordination and cooperation with State, 
county, and city authorities in the neighbor¬ 
hood ol military installations. 

The Senate .ersion of the Universal Train¬ 
ing and Service Act now pending in Congic.ss 
contain'd a provision for the establishment 
of a National Security Italning Commission 
wdiich would have the responsibility for 
estabiishing policies and standards with re¬ 
spect to the conduct of Initial basic training 
(including the moral, religious, recreational. 
Informational, and educational phases of 
such training) of the trainees. The House 
version provides that the Commission is to di¬ 
rect and control the basic military train¬ 
ing of the National Security Training Corps, 
establishing such policies and standards with 
respect to the conduct ol initial military 
training, as are necessary, making adequate 
provisions for the moral and spiritual welfare 
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Of the trainees. The Commission Is required, 
among oth r things, to prepare and submit 
to Congress plans covering measures for the 
personal safety, health, welfare, and morals 
of the members of the National Security 
Training Corps and to prescribe a code of 
conduct. These directives of the Congress, 
in my opinion, are steps in the right direc¬ 
tion as far as the members of the National 
Security Training Corps are concerned. 
However, as far as the Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem Is concerned it has no authority or re¬ 
sponsibility over its registrants once they are 
Inducted into the Armed Forces. 

It would appear that the questions raised 
by you more properly come within the sphere 
of the Department of Defense and I am, 
therefore, talcing the liberty of referring your 
communication to the Secretary of Defense 
for his consideration. It is hoped that this 
disposition of the matter will satisfactorily 
serve your purpose, and I regret that I can¬ 
not be more helpful in this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lewis B. Hershey, 

Director. 


The Role of MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from Life magazine: 
The Role of MacArthur—^He Has a Historic 

Opportunity To Bring F'ocus and Force 

TO United States Policy 

General MacArthur has a great role—a 
role of greatness—to play in this country 
now. 

The size of the role is Indicated by the 
fact that he was ousted for no petty reason 
but because he chose to challenge the whole 
drift of events and the dominant attitudes 
of the Government of the United States and 
of the United Nations. 

If we remind ourselves of some of Mac- 
Arthur’s distinguishing qualities and char¬ 
acteristics. we shall be able to sketch the 
nature of the role itself and his fitness 
for it, 

MacArthur is a man of the west, a man of 
Asia, and an American. 

MacArthur is a man of the west. At all 
those times when we are not bogged down 
in trivialities, we realize that it is nothing 
less than western civilization Itself which 
is in peril in this generation. The peril 
comes not only from the external bar¬ 
barian but from weakness and betrayal—or 
sheer stupidity—within. MacArthur Is a 
man deeply of the west. He knows its his¬ 
tory—its spiritual no less than Its military 
history, Greece. Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the age of Britain’s greatness— 
all the splendid and tragic meanings of the 
drama of these centuries are the constant 
prompters of his mind and spirit. 

MacArthur Is a man of Asia. Nothing Is 
sillier than the glib punditing that Mac¬ 
Arthur Is Interested in Asia at the expense 
of Europe. As a matter of fact. If Truman 
had been inspired, he would have sent Mac¬ 
Arthur to Europe and Elsenhower to Asia. 
Within a week, Elsenhower, an Intensely 
practical soldier, would have seen how right 
MacArthur is about Asia. Within a week, 
all Europe would have recognized the truth 
of what ve have said above about Mac¬ 
Arthur. But it is significant and terribly 


Important that MacArthur Is a man of Asia. 
He is today the only man of the west who 
has in Asia not only Immense prestige but 
also the devoted loyalty of millions and mil¬ 
lions of Aslans. True, he has bitter enemies 
there. But who are they? They are the 
Communists and their dupes. For the people 
of Japan, for the people of the Philippines 
and of other islands, for the hundreds of 
thousands of antl-Communists In China, 
MacArthur is a great symbol. How do they 
think of him? As imperialist? Conqueror? 
No—as liberator and friend. 

HXS QUALITIES FIT OUR NEEDS 

MacArthur is an American. He has not 
been In this country for 13 years. He may 
be “out of touch,” as his enemies hope and 
some friends fear. But hls Is not the pulse¬ 
taking patriotism and he Is certainly not 
the typical American of this or any week's 
Gallup poll. He Is something more impor¬ 
tant: he Is the basic American. Indelibly 
stamped upon hls character are the basic 
precepts by which this Nation has lived 
and either will live or. In denial of them, 
perish. 

Besides being a man of the west, a man of 
Asia, and an American. MacArthur is a num¬ 
ber of other things. He is a master of hls 
profession—the profession of arms. This he 
considers to be an honorable profession; he 
has served it with honor. He is a statesman— 
a title which few can claim today but which 
he earned in Japan by a performance with¬ 
out precedent in history. 

Finally, MacArthur. though he may be 
charged with vanity has the humility to be¬ 
lieve in God. This last fact has an important 
consequence for this hour. For it means that 
for him It is Impossible to divorce policy and 
action from moral principle. He may not 
always do the right thing, he may do wrong; 
the point Is that for him right and wrong are 
basic considerations. 

Applying these characteristics of MacAr¬ 
thur to our present confused and perilous 
situation, we see how aptly they fit our needs. 

Wc need a man of the west because we 
need a grand alliance of all those national 
and spiritual elements In Europe and the 
Americas which are still In allegiance to the 
highest Ideals of the west and which refuse 
suicide and cynicism. (We can’t win the 
struggle for the world through vulgar. Igno¬ 
rant. provincial nationalism on either side of 
the Atlantic.) But the leader of the west— 
whether as spokesman or statesman—must 
be an American; for circumstances have de¬ 
volved the ta.sk of leadership upon this coun¬ 
try. We need a man of the west who, by 
deeds and character, Is accepted as a true 
friend of Asia In travail. We need, above all, 
a man of moral principles—that Is to say, of 
moral principles clearly understood so that 
the policy and action he proposes can be— 
and inevitably will be—grounded In moral 
principle. 

OUR PERIL.S ARE HIS TEST 

It may seem impossible that any man 
could rise to the greatness which our present 
perils demand. At the moment, although ho 
wears as he always will the five stars of u 
general of the Army, MacArthur Is free to 
speak plainly and honestly to hls fellow 
Americans and the world. He has no politi¬ 
cal obligations, and will, we hope, contract 
none. He will, we hope, be wary of all cliques 
or claques which even now so blatantly seek 
to use him for ends less noble than we be¬ 
lieve hls to be. Surely he is wise enough to 
know that he can be destroyed by Idolatrous 
friends no less than by obvious enemies. 

MacArthur’s task now is to speak—to cut 
through and disperse the double-talk, the 
poisonous politics, the meanness and small¬ 
ness of most of the speech by which we have 
been engulfed In these last mouths. He will 
speak to northerners and southerners, to 
Democrats and Republicans, to men whose 
ancestors came with the Mayflower, and to 


the refugees who came yesterday. Mac¬ 
Arthur may have other tasks to perform 
later, in or out of Government, but in these 
next few weeks hls task Is to put before the 
Nation a believable policy—to tell us what 
we ought to do, and why, and to challenge 
us to choose our course now. 

What is certain is that this Nation cannot 
remain In the passive, helpless, and hopeless 
position Into which It was put by President 
Truman’s speech on April 11. In defending 
hls removal of MacArthur, Truman moved 
on to a calamitous error—he defined the 
policy of the United States In a way that 
ties the Nation’s hands and gives all Initia¬ 
tive. all power of choice, to the enemy. Not 
even America is strong enough to win If It 
has to fight under that handicap. 

Can any man rise to the greatness our 
perils demand? MacArthur may fall—and 
the cloud of disillusionment may again 
darken the already dreary landscape of our 
time. Yet he seems to have been shaped 
for a role of greatness. Hls chance of ful¬ 
filling it may he measurably Increased by 
every American who will strive himself. In 
his own thinking and In hls own private 
Judgment, to rise as an Individual to the 
greatness of this hour. 

Prize-Winning Essays—American Legion 
Essay Contest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. April 24,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am including essays by two of the win¬ 
ners of the American Legion essay con¬ 
test in Ohio. Of the 12 winners in the 
State o^ Ohio, 2 were in my congressional 
district. I am very proud of these essays 
by Miss Dolores Amedei, of Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio, and Miss Mary Ann Wiggins, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, and I commend them 
to the readers of the Congressional 
Record: 

American Constitution in Our Modern 
World 

(By Dolores Amcdel) 

Although conceived by patriots of a new 
Nation under living conditions and economic 
circumstances vastly different from those ol 
present days, the Constitution has success¬ 
fully met the challenge of rapidly changing 
conditions in all phases of our national llle. 

Different political parties find no difficulty, 
when they assume power, in changing the 
laws of the land in accordance with their 
principles and beliefs, under the basic tenets 
of the Constitution us a fluid yet firm guide- 
post. 

It Is because the forefathers, in their wis¬ 
dom. drafted its basic principles in such 
broad, democratic fashion, that the Constitu¬ 
tion has met the test of time and undoubt¬ 
edly will be found to meet the complex prob¬ 
lems facing us in the future under the en¬ 
tirely new conditions of an atomic age. 

In essence, the Constitution is a simple 
document guaranteeing to all citizens cer¬ 
tain rights and privileges that cannot be 
taken away without due process, meaning 
that any changes In the application (but not 
the principles) must be done In such a 
manner that allows the fullest opportunity 
for all to have their opinion expressed to 
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those by whom the reins of government are 
handled. 

Those guaranties in the Constitution re¬ 
lating to certain freedoms such as (1) of 
assembly. <2) of religious belief, end <3) of 
expression, are the bulwarks enjoyed by citi- 
eens of the United States that have never 
been guaranteed to citissens of any other 
nation. They are the guideposts that make 
it Impossible for this country to plunge 
headlong into any form of dictatorship, be¬ 
cause such forms of government cannot be 
instituted, let alone continued, where citi- 
eens are possessed of these rights. 

Modern times require the presence of a 
time>tried. flexible Constitution capable of 
yielding to the swiftly changing circum¬ 
stances of a machine age. yet firm enough to 
resist (or at least retard sufficiently to allow 
time for mature consideration) of any sweep¬ 
ing and sudden departures from the recog¬ 
nized concepts of its meanings. 

This country is feeling the eiTects of the 
Impact of new ideas of government less than 
other nations because Its citizenry, feeling 
more secure in its rights by virtue of consti¬ 
tutional guaranties, are prone to examine 
those radically different concepts more lei¬ 
surely and circumspectly than citizens of 
countries, where because of the absence of 
such guaranties, any newly advanced ism 
is seized upon as an attractive, even if un- 
lested and unproved, way ol bettering the 
v^ay ol life. 

Cno ol the most valuable principles of our 
Constitution is the protection given minority 
groupt., whether religious, economic, or po- 
llllctil. This guaranty perhaps makes us ap¬ 
pear slower in meeting changes because of 
the democratic processes that must be ad¬ 
hered to. but results on the other hand In 
sounder solutions to our problems. 

11 Is because of these things that we can 
confidently face any problems that may con¬ 
front us In the foreseeable future with a 
calm and assurance made possible by the 
knowledge that no Individual, clique, or 
pressure group can seize power In such a 
fashion that its will can be forced on nil our 
citizens without their consent. 


The Amebican Constttxttion in a Modern 
World 

(By Mary Ann Wiggins) 

The American Constitution embodies the 
fundamental principles of democracy. These 
fundamentals do not change quickly for be¬ 
hind them are people, and the will of the 
people Is the basic rcapoti for a democracy. 

People all over the world are very much 
the same. They all W'ant freedom from op¬ 
pression by the state or by a dictator. When 
this freedom has once been obtained It be¬ 
comes a living thing In the hearts of the 
people who have w'orked for it. and it can¬ 
not be easily taken away. When you have 
worked for this freedom and your sons and 
daughters have died on countless battlefields 
to preserve It. It becomes very precious to 
you. Such a freedom ns this needs a foun¬ 
dation If it Is to be kept alive for future gen¬ 
erations. llie American Constitution is as 
strong a foundation as can be found In our 
modern chaotic world. 

In crises where other governments have 
failed, the Constitution has proved itself a 
stable foundation for our Government. 
Compare our Constitution with other forms 
of government. You will find that many of 
the things that we take for granted are not 
known In other countries. Hitler had thou¬ 
sands of helpless people pul to death with¬ 
out giving them a fair trial or even a trial at 
all Under communism people do not expe¬ 
rience rchgious freedom, they are not al¬ 
lowed to speak their opinions freely. They 
are told what they should believe, what they 
should read, and how they may vote. The 
Constitution has survived because it Insti¬ 
tuted a government of the people, carried 


out by the chosen representatives of the 
people. 

Our Constitution stands for equality 
among men. Through our courts it provides 
a way for all men to receive equal voice 
before the law. 

The Constitution provides protection for 
the rights of all citizens of our country. Al¬ 
though the Constitution gives many privi¬ 
leges and rights, it also requires that the 
citizens perform certain duties and obliga¬ 
tions. If we want to see our Constitution 
accomplish the most good we must work to 
fulfill our obligations as citizens. The Con¬ 
stitution contains the conditions and terms 
of democracy by which we all must live or 
suffer the penalty. 

By using the power to amend the Consti¬ 
tution, we can overcome difficulties that did 
not exist when the Constitution was drawn 
up. 

The Constitution, of course. Is not perfect. 
There are many loophole.s that must even¬ 
tually bn cleared up. How much can I say 
about my neighbors and my Government and 
still be protected by the Constitution? To 
what extent may I carry out my freedoms and 
still claim that they are my constltuttonel 
rights’ Tbese arc some of the problems that 
often bother us. 

Most Americans do not realize the far- 
reaching effects of the Con.stltutlon. Our 
Constitution was drawn up by the ablest 
statesmen of that time. The.^e men had ex¬ 
perienced oppression, and they were well 
qualified for the Job of making a Constitu¬ 
tion for a free people. Let's keep It a Con¬ 
stitution for a free people. 


MacArthur’s Greatest Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. Pre.sident, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi I Mr. Eastland 1, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article entitled “See.s Mac- 
Arthur’s ‘Greatest Hours’,” written by 
Edgar Poe. and publtsLed in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune For April 20, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
wes ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sees MacArthur’b “Greatfst Houns” 

(By Edgar Toe) 

Washington. April 19.—The two greatest 
hor -s In the colorful life of Gen. Douglas 
M cArthur were in Tokyo Bay when formal 
surrender waa wrung from Japan and Thurs¬ 
day when he delivered a powerful, drama- 
packed addiesB at a Joint session of Congress. 

This correspondent was privileged to be 
present at both of these tremei.dous 
occasions. 

Perhaps no one has ever delivered a more 
pplne-tirmling, thought-provoking address to 
the American Congress than did the general 
of the Army, Just dismissed from his Far 
Eastern commands. 

When this correspondent was aboard the 
battleship Miasouri to see the conquered and 
humiliated Japanese representatives of Em¬ 
peror Hlrohlto sign the surrender on Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1946, General MncArthur was In 
his greatest glory. Thursday he was an "old 
soldier." But to the United States Congress 


and a Jam-packed gallery of leading Amer¬ 
icans, General MacArthm* truly was "Mac- 
Art.hur the magnlficrnt.’’ 

Some veteran observers exprosned belief 
that at no time In American history has a 
Cou('rrs.s and the audience teen more 
touched than in the general’s cloKing re¬ 
marks after citing his 62 years of military 
service. Ringing applause swept over the 
Chamber. lie then told of his hopes and 
dreams on the plains of West Point. 

Gr icral MacArthur said those West Point 
dreams have long since vanished. He said 
he remembered the old ballad which pro¬ 
claimed that "old soldiers never die; they 
Just ".de awpy." 

"And like the old soldici of that ballad" 
he said, ‘T now close my military career and 
JUGt fade away, an oH soUlcr who tried to 
do his duty as God gave him the light to see 
that duty. Good-by." 

This .statement brought tears streaming 
to the eyes of Membcra of Congress, to men. 
and women In the gallery. Hardened sol¬ 
diers and admirals who were sitting on the 
front rows took out their handkerchiefs and 
wiped their tear-lllled eyes. So did some 
Members ol Congress. One of those affected 
was General Wainwright, the great soldier, 
who was ceptured when Batan fell, but who 
was freed in 1945 Just in time to be along¬ 
side General MacArthur when the surrender 
was wrung from the Japanese. 

History was made that day. Peace—which 
turned out to be only temporary—had come 
to a world that had paid a tremendous price 
In blood and destruction. 

This correspondent a short time later 
sickened when he stood In the melted ghost¬ 
like city of Hiroshima wlere an estimated 
120,000 lives were wiped out with one single 
bomb. Some 76,000 to 200,000 others had 
been wounded. 

There was no doubt that one of the great 
historical and horrible happenings of the 
world had taken place here. An impact on 
the world hud been made at Hiroshima. 

In Washington, Thursday, one felt that 
here, too, a speech of historical significance 
had been d dlvcrcd. 

Most of the applause during the general’s 
address came from the Republican aisle. 
They applauded often. A scattering of ap¬ 
plause came from the Democratic aisles, hut 
both Republicans and Democrats gave the 
general a tremendous ovation when he con¬ 
cluded. 

As the general walked down the aisle out 
of the chamber he waved in the direction of 
Mrs. MacArthur, who was sitting In the 
gallery Youthful Arthur MacArthur. who 
was Bitting on the front row on the Demo¬ 
cratic bide of the aisle applauded his father 
along with all the Senators and Repre.senta- 
tlves and the Jammed galleries. 

General MacArthur had made a trium¬ 
phant return to the Nation’s Capital. 


Proposed Sale of the Former German 
Embassy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record three edi¬ 
torials dealing with the sale of the for¬ 
mer German Embassy in thi.s city. The 
editorials appeared in the German press 
published in the western occupied zone 
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of Germany. I particularly wish to read 
one of the editorials. It is entitled 
“Under the Hammer: The United States 
Between Emotion and Reason.” It 
reads: 

Under the Hammer: The United States Be¬ 
tween Emotion and Reason 

During the First World War the rules of 
civilization were still observed. The seizure 
and the announced sale of the German Em¬ 
bassy Building today obviously belong to the 
progress of international law, which. If not 
stopped, will hurt each nation in the long 
run. Political opportunism may go unpun¬ 
ished while violating minor laws of behavior, 
but it is fatal to violate international law 
which binds and protects each member of 
the family of nations. The advertisement in 
the Wall Street Journal offering the Embassy 
for sale has a terrible psychological effect be¬ 
cause it opens old wounds which had slowly 
started to heal. (Excerpt from an article in 
the Dusseldorfer Nachrlchten (Christian In¬ 
dependent), March 21. 1951.) 

Mr. President. I may say that the edi¬ 
torials bear out the editorial comment 
which appeared recently in the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer, to which reference 
was made by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska yesterday, and they bear out 
the argument that we should have an 
Investigation of the proposed sale of the 
German Embassy. 

There being no objection, the other 
editorials were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Not Only Stones 

' In the midst of forming great world poli¬ 
cies (by which the Western Powers Intend 
to lead the Germans back into the commu¬ 
nity of free nations) one should not forgot 
those little gestures which Improve mutual 
relationships. This was clearly recognized 
by Senator Hugh Butler, who has protested 
against the policy of putting the former 
German Embassy In Washington up for sale. 

The German Embassy in Washington is 
not only an accumulation of stones worth 
a cei ’ aln number of dollars. Tied up with 
It, there exist certain Imponderable values 
which one should not add to the heaped 
tulns of World War 11 without careful con¬ 
sideration. (Wlesbadener Kurler (Independ¬ 
ent), March 13, 1961.) 

Stepchildren 

CerTnun consuls abroad have many diffi¬ 
culties. Consul General Krekeler in New 
York uses the former quarters of a nylon 
shop. Ho could easily have found a place 
in the rooms of the old German Embassy. 
This hope has now been destroyed by the 
United States Department of Justice. The 
Embassy Building is being put up for sale, 
and for Americans only. Is this “equal treat¬ 
ment for the Germans”? The Germans are 
being disinherited and told to accept the 
status of stepchildren. (Westfallsche Nach¬ 
rlchten (Christian Union), March 14, 1951.) 


On Academic Freedom 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATE3 

Tuesday, April 2i, 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a two- 
column article written by James Mar¬ 
shall, a member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of the City of New York, and pub¬ 
lished in a recent issue of Strengthening 
Democracy, a publication of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
The article is entitled “On Academic 
Freedom.” I think it is particularly im¬ 
portant because it shows the reasons why 
the Board of Education of the city of 
New York passed a resolution to the ef¬ 
fect that anyone who is a Communist is 
unfit to be a teacher in the American 
public school system. No one is going to 
accuse the city of New York of being a 
reactionary spot on the American map. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On Academic Freedom 

I believe that wo have to begin with the 
principle that In the forum of the mind all 
is fair and permissible no matter how un¬ 
orthodox. Suppression of people who hold 
unorthodox ideas and discrimination against 
them because of the views which they may 
entertain must be abhorrent to all of us 
who are devoted to democracy as we know 
It. as it has descended to us from the English 
and American revolutions, as it has been ex¬ 
pressed In the English Bill of Rights, our own 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu¬ 
tion and in the writings of men like Milton, 
Jefferson. Lincoln, Mr. Justice Holmes, and 
countle-ss others. This freedom is the very 
ba.sis of all other freedoms. To place re¬ 
straint on freedom of thought or discussion 
in classrooms or lecture halls endangers all 
other freedoms and Imperils our basic Amer¬ 
ican civil rights. This freedom of the mind 
and of expression as applied in classroom and 
lecture hall Is the very e.ssence of what we 
call academic freedom. Consequently it is 
basic to American education. 

REQUISITES FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Academic freedom is more than a mere 
guaranteed power for self-expression. There 
cannot be academic freedom where a teacher 
himself is not free, where he himself is for 
some reason unable to be honest, where he 
is under pressure to say something or not 
to say something irrespective of objective 
truth. 

The counterpart to academic freedom may 
be said to be Ireedom to learn the truth, the 
right of students not to have ideas perverted 
and thought controlled. In the name of 
academic freedom they have the right to 
have teachers who, if not always competent 
to think for themselves, at least have not 
surrendered Intellectual integrity to others 
to do their thinking for them. 

The evidence before us is clear that Com¬ 
munist Party members have a loyalty to 
Soviet Russia and to the promotion of world 
communism which is a higher loyalty than 
loyalty to their own country: that class 
hatred and the destruction of the bourgeois 
state are part of Communist doctrine; that 
the seizure of power in the interest of creat¬ 
ing a so-called dictatorship of the proletariat 
is implicit in Communist Party membership: 
and that party members engaged in educa¬ 
tion have the special task of using education 
for these purposes. 

he CANNOT EXPRESS OBJECTIVE TRUTH 

Consequently, how can it be said that any¬ 
one committed to Communist doctrine, any¬ 
one following the Communist Party line is 
free? By the nature of his allegiance to 
communism, his adoption of the Lenin- 
Stalln system of belief, he cannot accept and 
express objective truth. He must accept and 
prosecute class war and the destruction of 


the bourgeois state. He is bound to his 
principle that democracy Is not the democ¬ 
racy that we know, but something quite 
different called social democracy. He is 
obliged to doubt the Mendellan law and to 
espouse the biological thejry of Lysenko. 
He dare not anplaud the music of Shostako¬ 
vich and Khachaturian and others when that 
is deemed to be contrary to Communist 
musical doctrine. His political, economic, 
and social beliefs must follow the ideological 
meanderlngs of the Kremlin line. This is 
not ^ruth. No man accepting such doctrine 
can claim the right to teach such concepts 
In classroom or in lecture hall in the name 
of academic freedom. He 1 j not academically 
free if he is in such Intellectual bondage. 
Whether in classroom, in guidance work, or 
in club work after class he cannot be trusted 
with children. 

Whore he conceals the fact that ho is a 
Communist he is all the more unfitted to be 
a teacher because he is mislabeling his 
wares. Where students arc young anH im¬ 
mature, where they cannot fairly be expected 
to form Judgments even where all the facta 
are available, where they are not free to 
choose their teachers or hear a contrary 
doctrine and weigh the two, where they are 
subject to compulsory education law, as are 
the children ni our schools, then it is the 
duty of the Board of EJducatlon to protect 
them. 

James Marshall, 
Member, Boare of Education, 


Asiutance for India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the India emergency as¬ 
sistance joint resolution. I am deeply 
disturbed over the failure of the Con¬ 
gress to take prompt action on this 
measure. The people of India are not 
faced with the prospect of famine at 
some time in the dim future: the threat 
is Immediate. 

The letters which have poured into 
my office from all over the State of Mis¬ 
souri indicate the very real concern of 
our citizens for the hunger-stricken peo¬ 
ple abroad, and urge that we put de¬ 
cency ahead of political expediency. If 
we have learned any lesson at all from 
history, we should have learned that 
communism finds fertile ground amidst 
poverty and hunger. We will have only 
our own parsimony and procrastination 
to blame if the discouraged people of 
India turn to communism and Soviet 
Russia for aid. 

It is false economy to deny starving 
millions grain which we have in abund¬ 
ance, and which will, if timely given, 
save many lives, and be an eloquent tes¬ 
timonial to the humanity of our people. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has 
stated the case well, I think, in a recent 
editorial: 

The United States has tried to assume a 
position of great moral force In the world. 
The hope for human Integrity, Justice, and 
compassion ha.s attracted mlllloiiB to the 
policy of the United States leadership among 
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the tenuously free people of south Asia. This 
Is being torn and smothered by failure to 
help now. * • * Here is an Instance 

where we can serve humanity In traditional 
American fashion and serve our own self- 
interest by countering Communist postur¬ 
ing with western generosity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
fient that there be printed in the Record 
the editorial entitled **As India Starves” 
from the 8t. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
April 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

As IKDXA Starves 

The teeming millions of India, confronted 
with famine, have urgently appealed, 
through their government, fur 2.000,000 tons 
of grain from the United States. This plea 
was made last December. More tlian 3 
months have passed, yet Congress has done 
nothing about the request. 

Red China has offered 1.000.000 tons and 
Russia a smaller amount. Probably neither 
nation nas the grain pledged, but they 
quickly made the proxnlse and no doubt will 
send in some food. They recognise and 
capitalise on the propaganda oppoitunlty. 
Are the ;jeed6 of communism literally to be 
poured Into India, while the grain of Ameri¬ 
can humanltarlanlsm Is padlocked under 
congressional dawdling? 

Opposition to sending India foods has 
arisen In Washington. Some object to Prime 
Minister Nehru's Red appeasement and criti¬ 
cism of our policy in Korea. Some want to 
bargain for a loan, for atomic materials, for 
embargo concessions. 

This is a wrong time to bargain. Bargain¬ 
ing with death from starvation would Justify 
the Uncle Shylock sobriquet which already is 
emerging In India. 

The United States has tried to assume a 
position of a great moral force in the world. 
The hope for human integrity. Justice, and 
compassion has attracted millions to the 
policy of the United States leadership among 
the tenuously free peoples of south Asia. 
This is being torn and smothered by failure 
to help now. 

The hungry of India should not be allowed 
to starve because we do not approve of the 
policies of Nehru. Famine should not be a 
plaything In politics. Whatever may be the 
doubts over India’s Prime Minister and his 
occasional pro-Red implications, the help¬ 
less people of India need American aid. 
They need it quickly. 

The Indian Government stated It must 
have 6.000.000 tons of grain to avert critical 
famine. It can pay for only 4.000.000 tons. 
Indians were led to believe months ago Wash¬ 
ington would open its granaries to give what 
is needed. Now some counties in India have 
meager provisions to carry them only three 
more weeks. Bills in Congress to provide 
the needed grain have been dormant in the 
House Rules Committee and in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

If Communist sources provide food for 
India In crisis, there will be strings attached. 
Even if there weren't, the cause of commu¬ 
nism would profit heavily. If wo hope to 
Improve the cause of western democracy, wo 
should send the grain without strings. Mar¬ 
garet Parton. writing from New Delhi in the 
Nctv York Tribune, observed, “While Amer¬ 
ica may not win India with wheat, America 
may well lose India without wheat.” 

We have the grain and can afford to send 
It. The President should take extraordinary 
measures to help India w'hip starvation. 
Here Is an Instance where we can serve hu¬ 
manity In traditional American fashion and 
serve our own self-interest by countering 
Communist posturing with western gener¬ 
osity. 


SmcB Acton GoiM Replies to Gale 
Soodergaard 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 

OF CALXrORNU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I aide 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter from 
the board of directors of the Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild to Miss Gale Sondergaard, 
which was published in the Hollywood 
Reporter on March 21, 1951. 

The reply of the Screen Actors Guild 
to Miss Sondergaard's appeal for support 
of her attack on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is most com¬ 
mendable. It is reaffirmation of the un¬ 
questioned loyalty and patriotism of the 
great majority of those persons who are 
affiliated with the motion-picture indus¬ 
try. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Screen Actors Gen.!), 

March 20. 19S1 

Miss Gale Sondergaard, 

Hollywood. Calif. 

Dear Miss Sondergaard: The board of 
directors of the Screen Actors Guild has re¬ 
ceived and carefully considered your letter 
of March 13 which you saw fit also to publish 
in the press. The Oiilld’s answer should bo 
equally available to the public and will be 
published. 

Your letter (1) attacks as an Inquisition 
the pending hearings by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-Amcrican Activities Into alleged 
Communist Party activities by a few individ¬ 
uals and (2) asks that the Guild protect you 
against any con.sequences of your own per¬ 
sonal decisions and actions. 

The Communist Party press also has at¬ 
tacked the hearings as a "warmongering, 
labor and freedom-busting ♦ • * witch¬ 
hunt * • • by congressional Inquisi¬ 

tors." Tlie Guild board totally rejects this 
quoted typical Communist Party line. We 
recognise Its obvious purposes of attempting 
to smenr the hearings In advance and to 
create disrespect for the American form of 
government. 

The deadly seriousness of the international 
situation dictates the tone of our reply. 
This is not the time for dialectic fencing. 
Like the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, we believe that a "clear 
and present danger" to our Nation exists. 
The Guild board believes that all partici¬ 
pants In the International Communist Party 
conspiracy against our Nation sliould be ex- 
po.sed for what they are—enemies of our 
country and of our form of government. 

It is not the province of the Guild board 
to decide what is the best method of carry¬ 
ing out this aim. It is our hope that the 
current House committee hearings will help 
to do BO. in an objective and Intelligent 
manner. We are informed that the com¬ 
mittee will guard against smearing of any 
innocent individuals. We will watch with 
extreme Interest the way in which the hear¬ 
ings are conducted and any and all develop¬ 
ments stemming therefrom. 

The Guild as a labor union will fight 
against any secret blacklist created by any 
group of employers. On the other hand, if 
any actor by his own actions outside of 
union activities has so offended American 
public opinion that he has made himself un¬ 


salable at the boxofflee. the Guild cannot 
and would not want to force any employer 
to hire him. That is the individual actor's 
personal responsibility and it cannot be 
shifted to his union. 

Board of Dieectors, 
Saeen AcLois Guild. 


On the Etc of Victory Witii MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in com¬ 
memoration of the memorable day when 
General Mac Arthur came home after 
near completion of his job which began 
at Bataan and moved to Korea through 
years of bloodshed, strife, slaughter, 
hunger, torture, suffering, and conflict— 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit an article writ¬ 
ten by Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, as a colo¬ 
nel, when he called on General MacAr- 
thur in 1945. 

General Klein served under General 
MacArthur in the Pacific theater and 
holds his past commander in great de¬ 
votion and esteem, as is set forth in glow¬ 
ing terms in his article entitled “On the 
Eve of Victory With MacArthur.” 

This document is submitted with the 
thought tliat no matter what accusa¬ 
tions are' made against him. nor what 
vindication he achieves, the words of 
General Klein in 1945 are spoken for the 
many thousands of men. living and dead, 
w’ho served under him in the bloody days 
of Guadalcanal, Biak, Tarawa, and the 
P’lilippines—through the tedious 3 rears 
of reconstruction—and now the period 
of defense of his acts in sei*vice to his 
country. The article follows: 

Cn the Eve or Victory With MacArthur 
(By Brig. Gen. Julius Klein) 

(Written August 4, 1945, in Luzon. Philip¬ 
pine Islands, for the Army and Navy Journal 
and International News bervicc.) 

The sign over his door reads simply 
"CINC." I entered with the natural awe of 
a soldier for his Commander in Chief, but 
as he moved from his de.sk to greet me, I 
felt my heart pounding as it had so many 
years ago on my first olg assignment as a 
reporter. 

It was late In the day. This man was the 
nerve center of a gigantic war machine. 
But 1 could detect no trace of exhaustion in 
spite of his many callers and conferences, 
and the decisions he had rendered that 
day. 

I recalled when I saw him, In the Washing¬ 
ton days of Herbert Hoover. I remembered 
well his youthful dignity, his Immaculate 
dress, and the dashing gallant figure that 
hr cut. With the terrible war at the greatest 
climax, I was prepared to see a much older 
man, wear, bearing the mark of the tragic 
war years. 

But the man who greeted me was the 
MacArthur of old. 

He had not altered. He remains the 
erect, charming, youthful, black-haired sol¬ 
dier of those distant days when he was Chief 
of Staff. 

As he spoke I began to realize the great¬ 
ness of the man—be has long since proved 
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himself the soldier. My mind flashed hock 
to the great of another war whom I had 
interviewed, Pershing, Haig, Poch, March. 
Bliss and the others, and he suffers by com¬ 
parison with no man, I know why the 
United States Under Secretary of War, Robert 
Patterson, in a chat I had with him a few 
months ago, referred to MacArthur as “the 
General of the Age.” One could sense in his 
presence the great general, the fine patriot, 
the statesman, scholar, and humanitarian 
who embodies all those qualities that make 
him the most illustrious American of our 
time. 

Wo discussed various problems facing 
America uow and after the war. The gen¬ 
eral’s great devotion to the sons of America, 
his interest in the smallest detail concern¬ 
ing the welfare of his men, were only a high 
light of the interview. MacArthur knows 
what he wants for them, for America, and 
he hopes and prays with millions of others 
that the sacrlflcos made by the flower of 
our youth will not have been in vain. 

His memory is remarkable. His eloquent 
use of the English language, his diction, his 
own presentation of what he tries to bring 
home to hla listener can be matched with the 
best I have ever read or heard. 

When he talks about war and the suffering 
that it Drought about, you detect a sad 
emotion. It is the only time he resorts to 
rough language. He knows what Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Bataan, Corregldor, and Santo Tomas 
meant to America, and as I sat there I real¬ 
ized what it meant to MacArthur himself. 

As may be expected, he discussed the im¬ 
portant strategy of the war with equal bril¬ 
liance as concerns Army. Navy, or Air Corps 
activities, and he is not only equally well 
posted but also something of an expert in 
the economic, political. International, and 
cultural consequences of the war. He see 
with great clarity what is needed In addi¬ 
tion to the United Nations Charter to assure 
lasting peace, with a powerful, strong, and 
free America guaranteeing that our genera¬ 
tion will return to its own form of living 
and pursuit of happiness. 

I had given him a 10-page report on my 
mission, and as he perused it my eyes strayed 
round the walls and rested on a framed in¬ 
scription. Reading It I was struck by the 
key it gave me to the general's life and ac¬ 
tions—I took out my pen and wrote down 
the words, as MacArthur read on. 

“I do the best I know how, the very best 
I can, and I mean to keep on doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right 
what Is said against we won’t amount to any¬ 
thing; If It brings me out wrong, all the 
angels swearing that I was right would make 
no difference.” (Abraham Lincoln.) 

I had taken down these words, which I 
hope I have rendered correctly without know¬ 
ing that the general hac' observed me. Look¬ 
ing up. he said: 

“I noticed that you were copying Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s words. I shall remember them always 
for they give me courage, and often in dark 
hours I look to that wall and feel comforted.” 

I was thrilled by the aptness of this in¬ 
evitable comparison between the two libera¬ 
tors, Lincoln, the great emancipator, and 
MacArthur, the man who had stood like a 
wall of steel against the crumbling Australian 
bastion and held back the yellow tide whi’e 
he forged the weapon with which he was to 
cleave his way back to the Philippines. He 
has returned, and he has brought back free¬ 
dom and the Joy of liberation to our valiant 
fellow Americans of the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth, paving the way for “the road to 
Tokyo.” 

Inevitably also, I thought of General Per¬ 
shing. old "Black Jack,” resisting with all 
his might the Inclusion of the young AEF 
under any but an American commander. His 
Inslstance on an integrated American force 
was fully justified by the triumph of our 
arms just as MacArthur’s embracing courage 


and brilliant conviction forced recognition of 
the Philippines as our necessary springboard 
to victory in the Pacific. Opposition, neglect, 
apathy, none of these stayed him. 

My thoughts turned to the words of Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger as I heard them 
a few weeks ago at his Eighth Army Head¬ 
quarters. The man who led the assault on 
Buna and Blak, and hurled the Eighth Army 
like an avenging bolt through the Blsayas 
and Mindanao, had said to me: 

“His military achievements are triumphs 
of courage and ability over limited materials. 
It was General MacArthur who insisted that 
the Philippines must be taken as rapidly 
as possible to divide the Jap Empire, re¬ 
establish our prestige in the cast and, most 
important, provide a base for the concentra¬ 
tion of overwhelming force for the final 
blows against Japan. 

"Not only did his great heart go out to 
the people, but he knew that without the 
Philippines we would have no comparable 
place where the great supply bases and stag¬ 
ing areas, so necessary lor our concluding 
campaign, might be built. So unshakable 
and so firm was his conviction that this 
would shorten the war, that he had to ex¬ 
press his willingness to advance with what 
was already available, or not advance at all. 
His brilliant leadership, statesmanship, and 
strategy were merely superb tools which he 
used unsparingly. 

“His real claim to greatness in history," 
concluded General Eichelberger. "lies in the 
strength of his conviction of the soundness 
of his daring concept, and in his unparalleled 
moral courage in beating down all obstacles 
through years of scarcity, meager troop sup¬ 
port, frustration, and criticism.” 

Typical ol the loyalty and esteem in which 
he is held by his able leaders is the state¬ 
ment made to me some time ago by Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., logistical and tac¬ 
tical genius. 

“Klein,” he said, *T hope and pray th.at 
MacArthur will bo our commander in chief. 
He is the only man whom we can follow with 
confidence wherever he goes; the only man, 
moreover, whose concern for the success of 
his mission is touched by his consideration 
for the safety of his men. He will do great 
things at a minimum cost.” 

Both General Eichelberger and General 
Richardson are old disciples ol MacArthur, 
their association with him dating back to 
their West Point days some 40 years ago. 
They, as brilliant tacticians and »minand- 
ers in their own right, can keenly appreciate 
his genius and powers of leadership. 

There was another Inscription on the 
wall, an essay on youth written by a close 
friend of the general’s, to which he directed 
my attention. It read in part; 

“Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of 
mind * • • nobody grows old by merely 

living a number of years; people grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrin¬ 
kle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, sclf-dls- 
trust, fear, and despair—these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and turn the 
growing spirit back to dust. You are as 
young ns your faith, as old as your doubt, as 
young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear, as young as your hope, as old as your 
despair.” 

It explained the erectness of his carriage, 
the firmness of his handshake, the stamina 
that makes his youthful secretaries and staff 
officers gasp in wonderment. 

This Insight is carried into the selection 
of his able lieutenants—the iron-willed 
Sutherland; Blarney, the swashbuckling 
Australian; Kenney, daring and forceful; 
Krueger, a general’s general, cool and calcu¬ 
lating; Eichelberger, brilliant tactician, fear¬ 
less and intrepid; Richardson, a logistical 
and tactical genius, wise, far-seeing, and in¬ 
tensely loyal. 


Prominent In that simply furnished room 
overlooking the shambles of MacArthur’s 
beloved and once beautiful Manila was a 
tribute by Walter Llppmann to the heroes of 
Bataan. 

“They fought * ♦ * knowing that they 
themselves had no hope. This is the very 
heart of courage, transcending all other acts 
of which men are capable, and the surest 
proof that man is more than his fle.sh, his 
blood, his bones, and his appetite. On this 
proof as on a rock, that there is in all men a 
capacity to live and n willingness to die for 
things which they themselves can never 
hope to enjoy—there rests the whole of 
man’s dignity and the title to all his rights.” 

The general paused as he saw that my 
glance had centered on this inscription. He 
rose and, laying aside my report, stood there 
with me as I read it. He drew his head 
back slowly as he, too, formed the words 
silently with his Ups. Pain and pride and 
deep emotion crossed his face. Pain per¬ 
haps, In the thought that he had been or¬ 
dered to leave them there, nnd pride in the 
knowledge that he had made his pledge. “I 
shall return,” come true. It was as though 
he rendered a silent salute to those who 
had fought and bled with him there, and 
to those who remained to endure the toiture 
and humiliation of those dark hours of 
America’s history. 

His faith in the Philippines was no less 
great than theirs in him. The failure of 
Tokyo’s “Asia for the Asiatics” policy was 
foredoomed by this, the mutual love and 
trust they bore. 

Bataan is more than just a historic bat¬ 
tleground to MacArthur. His love for that 
sacred spot goes deeper than his personal 
devotion to the heroes that lie there in 
glory. For him whose Intense patriotlbin 
knows no equal, it stood as a bastion of 
democracy, ol freedom, and of human de¬ 
cency. a symbol of the American way of life. 
It had fallen only after every last ounce of 
energy hud been expended, only after every 
sacrifice had been made, only after a dis¬ 
play of such courage as the world had never 
known. 

Its fall was a blow to the dignity of man, 
a treacherous stab at the heart of humanity, 
a thrust at his beloved country that had to 
be avenged And ho In the shining hour of 
victory, when General MacArthur as Si.preme 
Allied Commander directed the Japanese 
Emperor to send his emissaries to Manila to 
accept the surrender terms, he erased for¬ 
ever that blot upon America’s history by de¬ 
manding that, on approaching the city, they 
fl.a.sh the symbolic identification signal— 
"Bataan.’’ 

The conversation swung into easier chan¬ 
nels. One Is held spellbound by MacArthur’s 
eloquence. His keen eyes, calm dignity and 
extraordinary command of speech make one 
feel that his presence is not only that of a 
great military leader, but of a great scholar 
and teacher. One might think that a man 
In his position would be engrossed in the 
task at hand—in maps nnd charts and 
figures But his thoughts rise far above nnd 
beyond all these. Free from all Illusions, he 
Is alive to all the economic, political, and 
cultural consequences of war. and to the 
need for a free and powerful America which 
will guarantee future generation.s the right 
to live in peace and to devote their energies 
to the benefit of men nnd the glory of God. 

A diplomat to the core, his phenomenal 
memory reaches out to each unit and indi¬ 
vidual under his command. He spoke with 
feeling of the citizen-soldier, that unique 
product of our democracy. National Guard 
units have fought long and well, often under 
the most difficult conditions. The general 
was especially pleased with the Thirty-third 
Division, my old outfit whose gallant action 
at Baguio was highly regarded. 
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Ab we retxirned to our chairs, my reporter’s 
curiosity got the upper hand and I could 
not help asking a few questions. 

“Oeneral,” I said, “I have read many spec¬ 
ulations as to what you will do after the war 
is over. What really are your plans?” 

He smiled at this. 

’’Klein, I’m going to get myself a great big 
rocker and put it on my porch before a 
small, beautiful garden, where 1 can Anally 
spend life as the average American husband 
with his family in peace and contentment— 
that is, if the Nips don’t get me Arst." 

I remarked that I doubted the American 
people would let him do that, but he waved 
the thought aside. 

"Why think of It now. There is so much 
to do and, like every other GI, my thoughts 
are of home and rest but Arst 1 have a job 
to do and that job isn’t Anished, and when 
my job is Anished then, and only then, am 
I ready to go home • * • to my rocking 

chair, my garden, and my family.’’ 

My colleagues among professional news¬ 
men have told me he seldom makes radio 
broadcasts, has held few press conferences 
and, when he does see the press individually 
or in small groups, it is at their request and 
not his. The American people have de¬ 
manded that copy be made of their hero. 
History has not made him; he has made 
history. 

It was dark when I entered the bomb- 
shattered streets of Manila. An endless 
stream of trucks roiled by bearing supplies 
for the front. Thousands of cranes and 
winchas strained at their task of unloading 
cargo from the myriad ships that dotted the 
harbor. Everywhere was a scene of antlike 
activity. My thoughts turned to the main 
streets of America and I thanked Ood that 
they hod been spared the horrors of war. 

The lights In the headquarters burned 
brightly far Into the night. MacArthur and 
his men were awake to Insure that the chil¬ 
dren of America might sleep. 

I wrote this article on America’s greatest 
general and loremost citizen at the head¬ 
quarters of General Eichelbcrger’s Eighth 
Army, then awaiting movement orders. As 
it was completed, the world began to rock 
with the staggering serle.s of blows which 
were to drive the Japanese to surrender; 
their vocabulary previously void of this word 
’•surrender," had been enriched. 

As MacArthur had planned, this victory 
was chary of American blood. Not so for the 
Japs. The blinding Aash that completely 
demolished CO percent of the city ol Hiro¬ 
shima, on the southern tip of Japan’s main 
island of Honshu, was a terrifying, soul-sear¬ 
ing How to arrogant Nippon. The devasta¬ 
tion has been admitted to be beyond all 
human comprehension, retribution in full 
for the agony and long privation of General 
Walnwrlght and his companions In exile—a 
just and righteous vengeance for the heroic 
American lives poured out on the sand of 
Guadalcanal, Biak, Buna, Tarawa, the 
Pelaus, and the Philippines, poured out that 
freedom might return from exile. 

General MacArthur and his leaders and 
his men had fulAiled their pledge; the might 
of America hud selved the Nlpfxmese throat 
In the Anal grip of total destruction. 

When this terrific news broke, I recalled 
the advance Information General MacArthur 
had given. His comment at this time belled 
any thought ol personal glory. He saw the 
possibility of an early end to the war and 
said; 

"Anything can happen now. What branch 
of service gets any credit Is Immaterial if 
this horrible war can come to an end and 
a needless sacrlAce of life be prevented.” 

My head reeled with the grandeur of com¬ 
prehension. The Russians, our allies now In 
the East, unleashed their armor and rolled 
Into Manchuria driving all betoro them. 
The general’s words, spoken to me only a 
few days before, stoi.d out in my mind in 


letters of Are. His gift of prophecy, founded 
on his capability and knowledge, his strength 
and Indexible determination, had again 
come true In total fulfillment. 

The Japanese Empire awaits its master, its 
guide, if it chooses, back to rehabilitation 
as a nation. What could be more Attlng 
than that this task should fall to that great 
leader of men whose wisdom as a scholar 
and as a teacher is no less than his genius 
as a conqueror? 

History’s pen is poised, stilled over Its per¬ 
petual creed In which Is inscribed the eternal 
story, the faults and foibles, the granduer 
and the heroism of mankind. A chapter has 
been Anished. We and the peoples of the 
earth await the next. 

Whatever the peace will bring, there are 
men whose passage through time is marked 
with meteoric brilliance. Such men are his¬ 
tory. Many days have passed since the In¬ 
terview which gave birth to this story. Were 
they years, they could never eradicate the 
memory of the emotions it roused, or that 
swllt fulAllment of the general’s words of 
prophecy. His slogans, “1 shall return" and 
"On to Tokyo 1” were words come to life. 

He had kept his faith with America and 
with Ood; let faith be kept with him. 


MacArthur Is Right 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. PATRICK!. HILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24, J1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record an editorial which 
appeared in the Sacramento Union on 
Saturday, April 21, 1951. 

The editorial follows: 

MacArthur Is Right 

Now that the tumult and 5:houtlng has 
BUbnided and the incidents ol the past week 
can be viewed calmly and di&pabBionutely, 
there can be but one conclusion—MacArthur 
is right. 

We are at war with Soviet China in Korea. 
It is not called a war; It is called a police 
action. Americans are being killed at the 
rate of one every 16 minutes, but they are 
not called Amerlcuiis; they are United Na¬ 
tions troops. But to us they arc Americans, 
and we wonder what they are doing there. 

The commander was Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, the greatoEt general in the Armed 
Forces. But he did not take his orders from 
the United States; he took them from the 
United Nations, of which Soviet Russia, 
which Instigated the Korean war, is a mem¬ 
ber with the power of veto. 

General MacArthur recognized that this 
was a war without a target; therefore, as 
long a.s It remained so. It could never end 
except in defeat for our side. He could not 
Aght It to victory, because no one over here 
knew what a victory would be. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was not permitted to Aght the war 
to a victory, because left-wing Europe, re¬ 
fusing to arm itself, sought to appease com¬ 
munism in the Par East and divert all mili¬ 
tary aid to Its own countries. 

If the situation is as serious os MacArthur 
says It is, why are the little men in Washing¬ 
ton still debating about how to run the war? 
If it is not so serious, why are we being asked 
to pay war taxes? 

General MacArthur Is one of the greatest 
Americans in the history of this Nation. His 
welcome home Is without a parallel. 


We must never lose sight of the fact that 
In Korea the Russians are lend-leaslng the 
Chinese jet-propelled planes and submarines, 
and the British are selling the Chinese rub¬ 
ber and gasoline. Yet Russia Is n neutral 
and Great Britain Is actually Aghting the 
Korean war on our side. 

It becomes Increasingly apparent that the 
weak and inept administration In Washing¬ 
ton—easily the worst in our history—has 
been used by the British to have MacArthur 
dismissed. MacArthur is a sacrlAce to Brit¬ 
ish trickery. 

Most of us are getting tired of what the 
very little people In Washington think la the 
art and science of politics. Particularly when 
they get in the way of great Americans like 
Douglas MacArthur. For ’Truman and Ache- 
son have no policy; they play by ear; the 
chords they strike are consistently Aat. 


Ditmitial of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein two 
statements, which I made to the press 
concerning the Oeneral MacArthur epi¬ 
sode-one, when the general was sum¬ 
marily removed, and the other, after he 
had delivered a brilliant, eloquent, and 
penetrating address to the Congress. 

Whether one agrees with General 
MacArthur or not, whether one accepts 
his thesis in whole or in part, it will be 
recognized by all fair-minded persons 
that his speech to the .loint session of 
Congress will go down in history as one 
of the great speeches of our time. 

It is our duty now, as representatives 
of the people, to try to bring some order 
out of the confusion that exists through¬ 
out the Nation and in the minds of the 
people concerning national policy. Our 
democratic way of life permits sharp 
differences of opinion and that fre¬ 
quently clarifies our policy. But we 
must never permit these differences to 
drive a wedge into the structure of na¬ 
tional unity and full national coopeia- 
tion so essential to thp conduct of the 
Koeran war and so vital to the imple¬ 
mentation of our national defense. 
However ardently we may desire peace, 
however zealously we may strive for it, 
we must fix our eyes upon the unwaver¬ 
ing star of universal freedom which en¬ 
ables us to chart our course safely across 
the tumultuous seas of confusion and 
dissension. 

We want peace but we do not want 
a <shonorable peace. We do not want 
a peace that will carelessly throw away 
all the fruits of victory. Wc do not 
want a psace that will abandon great 
continents of the world and great his¬ 
toric peoples to the exploitations of ruth¬ 
less and cruel communistic leadership. 
We do not want a peace that will further 
strengthen world communism and en¬ 
able it in time to destroy democracy and 
all its blessings and its precious freedoms 
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SO cherished by Americans and other 
liberty-loving peoples. We do not want, 
and will not stand for, a dishonorable 
peace which will compromise the true 
interests of America before the threats 
and blandishments of the Kremlin and 
its puppets. 

We seek and will be glad to accept 
peace with honor, peace with Justice, 
peace with protection for democracy, 
peace with security for our country based 
upon liberty, universal disarmament, and 
mutual cooperation and good will. 

The important thing and vital thing is 
not to ^inch, not to fear, and not to fail 
to stand courageously against our poten¬ 
tial enemies. I do not favor preventive 
war or anything resembling it, but we 
must keep in mind that every day w^e 
delay to press for settlement of these 
great questions of war and peace the 
Soviet’s stockpile of atom bombs is grow¬ 
ing together with the armed strength of 
that mighty power. 

But let us not, greatest and most 
powerful Nation we are. cringe in cow¬ 
ardly and craven surrender before these 
threats to oar Nation, but rather pre.ss 
wdth renewed vigor and with genuine 
determination for the kind of a peace 
that will let all nations, great and small, 
choose their own form of government 
and live under institutions of their own 
selection, unbridled by international 
bullies and unfettered by international 
conspiracy, unhampered by internal 
plots against their independence and 
security. 

We have had the great debate. Now 
let us get down to brass tacks and have 
the great show’-down—it is long overdue. 
The above-mentioned follows: 

Statement by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, op 

MA.SSACHUSETTS, ON THE FIRING OP GEN. 

Douglas MacArthur 

The Commanclcr In Chief has full power 
to control personnel of the armed services. 
However, I greatly explore the summary man¬ 
ner in which General MacArthur—great war 
hero and great American that he la—was re¬ 
moved from his command. 

This action is a smashing victory for the 
British Socialist Government policy of ap¬ 
peasing the Soviets, trading even war ma¬ 
terials with the Chinese Reds, and scheming 
and working to bring the latter into the 
United Nations, even as their hands are drip¬ 
ping with American blood. 

It is most unfortunate, particularly at this 
time, that the impression of di.sunity In 
American policy and military command, 
should be given to our potential enemies and 
the rest of the democratic world. 

This policy may well mean our complete 
capitulation In Asia to world communism— 
the yielding of Formosa, the encompassment 
of Japan and the Philippines, Soviet dom¬ 
ination of all Asia and the breaking of our 
security line In the Pucilic. 

Statement by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, op 

Massachusetts, on General MacArtiiur’s 

Address to Joint Meeting of Congress 

Congress was profoundly Impressed by 
General MacArthur’s stirring, historic ad¬ 
dress. It was statesmanlike, lofty in tone, 
and carefully avoided personalities. 

The General made it clear that he is not 
an advocate of all-out general war on the 
mainland of China. 

He intimated that, by reason of higher 
official decl-ions heie, he was lately com¬ 
pelled to wage the Korean war without bene¬ 


fit of air reconnaissance and without being 
able to strike enemy troop and supply con¬ 
centrations and air bases behind the lines, 
which in effect, has required our American 
and UN forces to conduct the war with one 
hand tied behind their backs. 

He plainly stated that his over-all mili¬ 
tary objectives and methods had been pre¬ 
viously approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and left the clear inference that their exe¬ 
cution was blocked by orders from a higher 
level. 

The address poses the question: Will this 
Nation permit the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment and appeasers of the Chinese Reds and 
the Soviet Union In this country to dictate 
a policy and course of action that could 
well have the result of leading us into a 
still graver situation? How about the gal¬ 
lant boys who .suffer and die in Korea? 

The American people demand, and have 
a right to know, who Is responsible for such 
a policy and why It is being pursued. We 
ardently desire peace but we cannot com¬ 
promise our national safety and endanger 
our civil libertle.s before the pressure and 
artifice of world communism. 

I am sure that the American people will 
be deeply impressed by General MacArthur’s 
observations and will be very grateful to him 
for his candid, forthright analy.sis, I hope 
that his utterances will clear the way for 
unity, decision, and strength in facing these 
great problems. 

Through patient understanding, through 
Judgments free ol the sinister influences of 
hysteria and propaganda, and through firm, 
unflinching adherence to American princi¬ 
ples and American interest, may our great 
Nation find the pathway to security and 
peace. 

Alhambra Citizens Protest Removal of 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. PATRICK SHILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a petition signed by 240 promi¬ 
nent citizens of Alham’ora, Calif., who 
have been shocked by the President’s 
tragic dismissal of our great American 
hero, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. These 
signatures were attached to the petition 
following: 

The undersigned hereby request and de¬ 
mand the reinstatement of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to his full command; and further, 
because of the ill-advised actions on the part 
of the President ol the United States. Harry 
S. Truman, we demand his impeachment, also 
the immediate dismissal of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and George C. Marshall. 

Mr. Speaker, I share the righteous in¬ 
dignation of these good citizens over the 
ill-advised action of the President in re¬ 
moving General MacArthur. I feel that 
General MacArthur’s views on our far 
eastern foreign policy have been far more 
correct and far more sound than those 
of Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson who 
have long followed a policy of appease¬ 
ment of communism at home and abroad. 

In order to clarify my thoughts on this 
issue, I enclose in my remarks the state¬ 


ment issued recently by four of my col¬ 
leagues and I from Los Angeles County: 

April 13, 1951. 

Joint Statement op Los Angeles County 

Republican Congressional Delegation on 

MacArthur Dismissal 

In response to the thousands of demands 
we have received to institute impeachment 
proceedings against President Truman and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson following 
the summary dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. we believe that our constituents are 
entitled to an expression of our Joint views: 

1. We vigorously denounce the ruthles-s 
manner which rresldent Truman removed 
General MacArthur from his command in 
Japan and Korea. The welfare and safety 
of the United States was, in our belief, more 
secure with General MacArthur In Tokyo 
than under any other available leadership. 

2. We believe that President Truman’s 
lack of wisdom in summarily removing Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has aided the enemy In Ko¬ 
rea, given comfort to Moscow and Peiping, 
and opens the way for communism to prevail 
in Japan. Formosa, the Philippines, and other 
Pacific Island areas. 

3. We vigorously support the House con¬ 
current resolution to invite General Mac¬ 
Arthur to address u Joint session ot Congress 
and to t/'stlly before the^ Hou.sc and Sennt? 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services Commit¬ 
tees; and insist that a thorough, complete 
and exhaustive investigation of our milli.ny 
and foreign policy in Europe and Asia l/o 
Immedlntely started and speedily concluded. 

4. We agree with leaders in both the Sen¬ 
ate and the House that no impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings should be in.stltuted until this in¬ 
vestigation Is completed revealing compelling 
evidence which can bo used ns grounus lor 
Impeachment. It must be remembered that 
Impeachment by the House unU trial in the 
Senate are simiiar to Indictment by a griinj 
Jury and trial belore a court ol law. 

6. Attention must be given to the fact 
it Mr. Truman is Impeached by tlie House, 
it requiips a two-thirds vote lu the Senate 
to remove him from office In the event ot 
removal, ni.s successor Is Vice President Alijkn 
W. Barki.ey. If Barki.ey should docliue to 
serve because ol his age. and so lorth. the 
successors in order are. Sam Rayburn. Dean 
Ache.son, George Marshall, and on down 
through the President’s Cabinet, 

6. We have given sober and deliberate 
thought and con.skieration to this whole 
problem. We are fully aware of the temper 
and the arou.sed nltilude of the jnibllc at 
this time. However, v.e believe that to In¬ 
stitute any proeecfllng.^ before General Mac¬ 
Arthur has had an opportunity to pre.seot 
his side of the story t(; the Congress ^ind the 
people would minimize and neutralize the 
effect and force of his testimony. 

Results of Fulton Lewis, Jr., Poll of 
Public Opinion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the past several months the resi¬ 
dents of my congressional district of 
Pennsylvania have taken part in two 
polls of public opinion. In addition, 
some 4,000 telegrams and letters have 
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been received concerning the Truman- 
MacArthur controversy. 

The sentiment expressed in the two 
polls and in over 4,000 communications 
which I have received on the Truman- 
MacArthur issue is identical with the fol¬ 
lowing tabulation of the results of the 
radio poll conducted by the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co.’s Washington com¬ 
mentator, Pulton Lewis, Jr. 

Mr. Lewis asked his listeners to vote 
yes or no on the following 16 questions, 
and ma’l their votes to their own Rep¬ 
resentative in Congress. There were 
1,1)60 post cards and letters received by 
me as a result of the Fulton Lewis poll, 
with the results as follows: 



Ves 

No 

1, A.^ of today, woiild yon vote for Uarry 
'1 rtim.in fill .. 

12 

l,86H 

2, Sljonid I’rcsidt'id. TrUTiiaii bralloucil 
to ucHidnue to nwlve the .VhI.OOO 
t.vx oxnnipt fuUiiy rctvntly v<itKt 

hiin bv , __ 

n. Do .\ou mdirvi' Conyr»‘.v should 

(Hoitlnno m\('«tip'itinTis .stich us flic 
(jiif into RFC loiiub and the Rp- 
fauvci criuie hP4iriiiy.s and extend 
IJiofM' invi’sUKtttions into otlnr ac¬ 
tivities of (invpninicnt'/. 

84 

1,790 

1, Hi 

30 

4 An* YOU in fmor of kPi'piiig Dcuu 
Acheson jis Sf<:retiirv of Jltate?_ 

12 

1,808 

fi. Do you luvor the PidU'd NuUoii.s Im.*- 
IMP in fln.'il oonti'ol ot United Stutos 
trooiisin Korea or els«'\vln'ie’’.. 

141 

1,731; 

fi. Should Chlanir Kni-^hek he per- 
iniU(<<l to M'nd his Nat loimlist 
Ari]di‘< aKiiinsl the Chinese Corn- 
TnilMlSls’». . 

[ 

1, m 

28 

7. Doxonleelfoiilideut that Kuropvwlll 
flitlil to tliepiid ;i!r.Min'»t poniTnunisni 

140 

1,710 

i. Do you approve of tiie pro|>o»*d eon- 
timuition of pwmomic, alonr with 
military, aid to ^’oitli Atiuntic 
T'upt nations’’ . 

384 

1.400 

9. \N onld you favor fi rerpiin’ment that 
niilioiis ivadviriK iiiillbiry or 
pfoiioinie :ii<i fKtui ii.s must uproe to 
.‘'top tiadiiii; with Riismh, Com- 
iiiindsf Chinu. or any other mni 
rurtairi oMinlrv*'’ . 

i,8rd 

16 

10. I'o >011 ImIji'Vc rrcMdeiif 'J'uiman’.s 
,st itenieiit tJut uli ('ouiuiuuiot.sund 
('onMiiniii .f ii)|)!ittii/eis hiivo 

hern w t'fdi d Olil ol t •owimnciif ' 

8 

1.872 

11, \i( >ouln fHvorol .1 piTiunnerit iwme- 
tiriio prorr;ni of mdversa] nulituiy 
tiamnii!* . . . 

1, 132 

748 

12. Do jtiu U'lit.u<’ I'n shlenI Trurnaii i.s i 
inukinp « MTUsTe cfTort to put oiiT 
ijiineci'Vs.iJ'y Uo\'niment siH-nd- 
Ul!-- ’ - -- 

4 

1.876 

l.'t, .‘Should ware.s lx* WMitrolled alonp 
with priev',’’ .. . , 

I.Tss 

92 

11. .'^tioiiM ttie (iovernniput prevent 
.suit-vs ill tjon-ol vv.ii (■tn»'rnpnc'>''’--. 

1, 832 

48 

15. Arp you in favor of PAlUnir Oenend 
M;ii'\rtliur homo foi a rojKot to 
t 'onrrpss on the fur oosutii sitiiii- 

lion".. .. 

1, 710 

104 

16. Aie you in favtii of ImpeuchinK Pro.si- 
dout 'I'ruuian?. 


84 


Mercy at a Price 


EXTENSION OP" REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial taken from 
the Washington Post of April 24, 1951, 
entitled *‘Mercy at a Price”: 

Mercy at a Pricx 

Apparently opponents of a gift of grain 
to starving India have won their argument— 
or, rather, their sit-down strike in the House 


Rules Committee. The House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee, which Initially endorsed 
a bill to give the grain India needs, now has 
tentatively approved a new bill to send the 
grain on a loan basis. This follows the action 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
In reporting a bill to make the shipment on 
half-gift half-loan basis. 

Very well. The placing of a financial tag 
on the grain is In the opinion of this news¬ 
paper a misguided move which not only will 
hamper the effectiveness of what should have 
been a humanitarian action but also may 
result in serious financial consequences in 
India. This country has had plenty of ex¬ 
perience with the misunderstandings and 111 
will engendered by "fuz^y” loans, and the 
provision for repayment in strategic materials 
for which India is now obtaining dollars 
Is no exception to this rule. But the nioEt 
Important thing Is to get the grain moving, 
for Inevitably there will be some delay even 
after a bill has been passed. Once bills of 
some sort are cleared in the House and 
Senate, then those bodies as u whole should 
decide on the terms they want. 

Reports from Bihar State In India are 
pathetic. In some .sections the iieople have 
been reduced to eating roots. The wheat 
ration ha.s been reduced to a below sub¬ 
sistence level, and often even this ration is 
not obtainable. Prices are skyrocketing and 
farmers are having to sell their land to buy 
food. In short, starvation is becoming a fact 
while Congress haggles, and India has no¬ 
where else to turn. That sobering thought 
ought to be Impressed upon the minds of our 
legislators. 

If Old MacDonald Hat a Farm in Iowa, 
on That Farm He Hat Electricity 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following statement of 
the Iowa Development Commission: 

March 31, 1951. 

If Old MacDonald still has a farm, and it’s 
In lowii, you may safely bet that on that 
form he has electricity. 

When the power companies last counted 
their rural Iowa cuEtomers, they lound 
there were more customers than there are 
farms. 

This, the Iowa Development CommlBslon 
coininents, is a far cry from the situation 10 
years ago, when only 41 percent of Iowa’s 
farms had the benefits of electricity. Five 
ye:u-s ago. 62 percent had electric service. 

lowu's present contradiction of 201,527 
electrified farm homes on 200,679 farms is 
really no contradiction at ali. Those 848 
extra homes merely prove that both the old 
folks and the young folks on the "home 
place" have electricity in their separate 
houses, or that both the owner’s and the 
hired man’s house have electric light and 
power. 

The figures also prove that electricity has 
moved onto the Iowa form at an impressive 
rate in the last 10 years. 

In 1940, Iowa had 29,455 miles of power 
lines in the country, taking electricity to 
68.509 farm homes. 

Now. there are three times as many rural 
customers, on 2.5 times as many miles of 
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power lines. Iowa now has 73,830 miles of 
rural power lines. 

Of Iowa’s rural power u?ors. 63 8 percent 
are REA customerfa, 34,3 percent buy their 
power from private coinpanics. and 2 percent 
buy Irom municipal power plants. REA owns 
70 percent of the rural power lines; nilvate 
utilitlef., 28,2 percent; and cily-owned com- 
paine.s, 1.5 percent. More than half the 
REA p')wer (53.8 percent) is provided by pii- 
VHte utlUiy companies. 


Big Steel Companies Are Expanding Their 
Facilities in the Great Lakes Hegion and 
Are Not Worried Over tlie Iron-Ore 
Fields in the United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENN.SYI VANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 22, 1051. is:iue of the James¬ 
town (N. Y.) Journal in an editorial de¬ 
stroys the desperate effort being made to 
sell the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project to the American people in the 
name of national defense. 

Each Member of Congres.s should read 
the foUowixiR editorial titled “That Sea- 
w^ay Project”: 

That Seaway Project 

The Truman aclminifitrntion is pulling out 
all the slops in trying to restore life to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. Currently, It 
\b taking advantage of the critical interna¬ 
tional situation in a desperate effort to sell 
the plan on the ground that the United 
States must start Its part of the seaw^ny now 
to a.s&ure the country of access to an ade¬ 
quate .supply of iron ore If war comes. 

That such an argument, advanced by high 
Government officials Including Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, in the stress of the world crisis, may 
gain congressional supporters for the seaway 
is altogether possible. The defense program 
does emphasize the critical need of a steady 
flow of iron ore. However, there is every rea¬ 
son to believe that the elalms of the seaway 
supporters as to the limitation.^ of the f.npply 
ol iron ore in Minnesota and Wlsro)-;sin are 
grossly exaggerated. The fact that lhe big 
steel eompanies are siibstantially expunrilng 
their fncHities in the Great Lakes region 
would suggest that they are not greatly wor¬ 
ried over the iron ore fields in the United 
Slates. 

In any event, It must be borne In mind 
that the project. If approved, w'oiild be at 
Itar.l 5 years under construction, and more 
likely the period would be even longer. What 
is further to be considered Is the fact that 
in tl’.e event of enemy action the seaway, 
either under construction or after romrfie- 
tion, would be a prime enemy target. The 
cost for the United States, estimated on 
figures presumably compiled long before the 
enormous Inflation, and which would be 
materially higher under prevailing condi¬ 
tions. is $600,000,000. Secretary Sawyer says 
shipping tolls would pay for it in 50 years. 
That might be. But It is a lot of money to 
add to the present stupendous outlays of the 
Government for defense. And the project 
certainly could not be completed within the 
period when RuSvSia can be expected to strike, 
if it should strike at all. 
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Gallup Poll Indicates Public Believes in 
What Truman Foreign Policy Is Trying 
To Accomplish 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as stated in 
an editorial which appeared in the East 
St. Louis (Ill.) Journal, Sunday, April 
22.1951, a recent public-opinion poll con¬ 
ducted by Dr. George Gallup on the Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur controversy offers a good 
example o^' v/hy it is not wise to attach 
great political significance to the removal 
of MacArthur by President Truman 
without doing some soul searching as to 
the real issues involved. 

Everyone has great admiration for 
General MacArthur as a military leader. 
It is to be regretted the present action 
became necessary, but I feel the general 
left the President no other course. If 
you will read the attached editorial care¬ 
fully you will find references to public 
opinion on policies that are the real is¬ 
sues ir the case. 

It is doubtful if the majority of those 
taking the general’s side in the present 
controversy would support his position 
on matters of policy. I do know from 
observation of their voting records that 
the majority of the congressional sup¬ 
porters of the general have taken oppo¬ 
site policy views. 

I feel, as does the WTiter of the Jour¬ 
nal editorial, that some people are using 
General MacArthur’s popularity for par¬ 
tisan purposes and in so doing they are 
endangering national security. 

The Journal editorial follows: 

The Public Mind 

A public-opinion poll conducted by Dr. 
George Gallup on the MacArthur controversy 
offers a good example of why it is not wise to 
attach great political significance to the 
ouster without doing some soul searching as 
to the real issues behind it. 

Voters questioned backed up General Mac¬ 
Arthur. The vote was 62 percent to 29 per¬ 
cent for President Truman’s decision. 

But does that mean that the great ma¬ 
jority go along with the theory of expanding 
the war against Red China? No, according 
to the replies to the other questions asked in 
the survey. 

Only 46 percent thought bombing of Chi¬ 
nese bases in Manchuria would end the Ko¬ 
rean War, as against 40 percent that thought 
it would not. And the public voted over¬ 
whelmingly against any all-out war with 
China as suggested by the extreme position 
of Senator Cain, of V/ashlngton. 

Further, 7 out of every 10 voters believe 
that a war with China means global war 
with Russia, and 6 out of every 10 voters be¬ 
lieve that bombing Chinese bases would 
bring Russia into the war. 

And. most surprising of all. In view of the 
loose appeasement talk, the public, by a 
8-to-2 vote, believes the Truman administra¬ 
tion should make stronger efforts to find 
mutually satisfactory peace terms in Korea; 
that it has not yet gone far enough in this 
direction. 

These statistics Indicate General Mac Ar¬ 
thur's public popularity as a military com¬ 


mander who has done a great deal for his 
country, and also represents the traditional 
American sympathy for a person who was 
fired from a top job he has earned the hard 
way. They also indicate that the public 
generally believes in what the TYuman for¬ 
eign policy is trying to accomplish. 

Any attempt to use MacArthur’s popular¬ 
ity to force a change In that policy is parti¬ 
san tinkering with national security. 

Army Quartermaster Corps Charged With 
Wasting Manpower 

EXTENSION OF REMARi.^ 

OP 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks. I call at¬ 
tention to a letter written by one of my 
constituents. Mr. Fred Irish, of Tama, 
Iowa, who alleges a serious waste of man¬ 
power in the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

I have called this situation to the at¬ 
tention of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 

The letter follows: 

Tama. Iowa. 

Hon. H. R. Gross, 

Washington. D. C.,* 

With the appropriations for our military 
defense and the utmost utilization of man¬ 
power in our Armed Forces in great need 
ol much closer scrutiny, I believe there is 
an opportunity for u great saving ol both 
men and money in the food-procurement 
program of the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
While we have the civilian staff of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Administration 
standing by. and in some instances having 
already done the inspection and grading 
necessary, the Quartermaster Corps sends 
its full Inspection and grading staff to handle 
all of the original inspection of the dairy 
and poultry products purchased for their 
u.se. 

It is my contention that our tax money 
would be, in this Instance, used to a much 
greater advantage and more able-bodied men 
(over 19 years of age, if you please) made 
available for other military duty, if the Dairy 
and Poultry Inspection and Grading Divi¬ 
sion of the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration personnel were to be given the 
lull responsibility of inspecting and grading 
all of the dairy and poultry products ac¬ 
quired by the Quartermaster Corps. 

It has been my experience to see, in many 
Instances, exact duplication of inspection 
service by the assignment of Army personnel 
to the point of operation while the contract 
is being filled in a plant already operating 
under PMA supervision. The Army Quar¬ 
termaster Corps will not accept PMA graded 
eviscerated poultry products even though 
they do accept PMA approved plants to fur¬ 
nish the product. They will not accept 
United States Department of Agriculture 
grading of New York dressed poultry. If 
a plant wishes to have continuous United 
States Department of Agriculture supervision 
in order to comply with the 1951 approved 
poultry dressing and grading program, it 
must undergo the necessary expense of pay¬ 
ing for this service, and also the expense of 
making the product available to the Army 
Quartermaster Corps when fulfilling an Army 


contract. This Is a waste of manpower and 
tax money. 

The same situation exists In the disre¬ 
gard by the Quartermaster Corps for the 
PMA grading of shell eggs. Many, if not 
most, of the produce houses in this State, 
or in any State which at any time requires 
the inspection and grading service of either 
branch, have a resident United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Inspector running 
a continuous inspection of shell eggs. Why, 
then, is It necessary to send military per¬ 
sonnel to this plant to do exactly the same 
work that these people are there to do? 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture has been able to further train excel¬ 
lent personnel, already long experienced in 
the dairy and poultry industries. The Pro¬ 
duction and Marketing Administration estab¬ 
lished the standards of quality and grades 
as well as the operational requirements for 
approved plants and their men are specifi¬ 
cally trained to foster the adherence to these 
standards throughout the industry. 

It has been my experience to notice the 
uniformity and fairness of grading among 
the PMA Inspectors and I must say that 
in many instances there is a general lack of 
this uniformity within the ranks of the 
Quartermaster Corps personnel carrying on 
the inspection and grading, I am sure tliat 
this difference is due largely to the long 
background of experience and diligent train¬ 
ing of the PMA personnel. They have shown 
themselves willing to be helpful and coop¬ 
erative, in every conceivable manner, in 
carrying out their duties. They have gone 
out of their way to help the plants produce 
a better product for civilian and Army use 
as well. 

I sincerely believe that this is a matter 
that should receive immediate attention. It 
is not a matter of setting up a new agency. 
It is a matter of eliminating all inspections, 
at origin, ol dairy and poultry products pur¬ 
chased by the Army Quartermaster Corps, 
Very truly yours, 

Mr. Fred Irish. 

Partner, J. II. Netl Cieamery Co, 


MacArthur’i Day—And Say 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
dominating news of late has been the 
return of and the welcome to General 
MacArthur. The great majority of 
Americans were pleased to extend a joy¬ 
ful and hearty welcome home to this 
great old soldier of our Pacific war and 
an outstanding administrator of con¬ 
quered Japan. The welcome shown to 
him was a deserved tribute and an 
understanding of our realization of his 
outstanding service for the United States. 
However, around this welcome home has 
hung a pall of doubt and uncertainty as 
to just what differences between the 
President and the general had necessi¬ 
tated his retirement. By this time the 
air is beginning to clear and fairly sharp 
lines of agreement and disagreement are 
coming into the fore. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am inserting an 
editorial of April 20 from the Daily Senti¬ 
nel, of Grand Junction, Colo., carefully 
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spelling out its editorial opinion of the 
Issues. The editorial is written in calm¬ 
ness and has a searching quality after 
fact. I commend its reading to the 
Members as a penetrating statement of 
the Issues as seen by one of the outstand¬ 
ing newspaper editors of the Rocky 
Mountain region. I believe value exists 
within its contents for believers of either 
side of the present controversy. The 
editorial is as follows: 

MacAbtkur's Day—And Sat 

General MacArthur has had his day and 
also bis Bay. He has been hailed with an 
acclaim that should gratify any conquering 
hero. He has had his opportunity to ad¬ 
dress the Nation and that address was lis¬ 
tened to with close attention and high 
respect. 

From the purely military standpoint the 
general clearly presented his picture of the 
Asiatic situation. He made it clear that we 
must dominate the Pacifle, In his picture 
of the Orient he reaffirmed the well-known 
fact that It la the Asiatics' urge to national¬ 
ism that prompts most of the unrest In the 
Par Etist. But in the case of China, accord¬ 
ing to the general, this nationalism has In¬ 
spired Imperialistic dreams. And out of these 
new-born dreams developed China's entry in¬ 
to the Korean war. As General MacArthur 
presented the case. Russia, contrary to gen¬ 
eral opinion, had little If anything to do with 
Peiping’s decision to Invade North Korea. 
In that belief of the general he apparently 
holds that we—never once does he mention 
the United Nations—should bomb Manchur¬ 
ian basofi. blockade Chinese ports and fully 
support Chmng. Ho discounted fears that 
such action might bring Russia into the war 
by only the nonassuring assertion that “the 
So'^iot need not necessarily become Involved." 
We would like for the general to have been 
more explicit on this. Since he had asserted, 
that the between communism and free¬ 
dom is global, can he assure us that our 
entry into China would leave Russia un¬ 
moved cither In Asia or Europe? He IgnoreR 
entirely the mutual aid pact between China 
and Ruaslu. 

Sincerely disavowing any love for war, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur stlU has no faith In organiza¬ 
tions such us League of Nations—and by In¬ 
ference the UN— so international Issues must 
still be decided in the crucible of war. While 
not naming them, the general appears to 
look upon those who seek to solve the Korean 
War without extending it to China us ap¬ 
peasers. giving no consideration to their 
honest alms to limit war while other ways 
than military are sought to end it. 

As a military leader It Is easy to under¬ 
stand why MacArthur could not explain the 
Btirrcnder of military advantagejs In the 
field—^for military victory Is the only victory 
conceivable In this grand old soldier’s think¬ 
ing. But there Is a great sector of the human 
race today that seeks, perhaps mistakenly, to 
achieve victory without utilizing every mili¬ 
tary advantage before weighing Its ultimate 
as well ns Its immediate consequences. 

We would have liked for the general to 
have been more explicit In his advocacy for 
all-oi’t support ol Chlang. one of the most 
controversial Issues of the day. 

It was a fine speech, delivered In calm¬ 
ness and earnestness. But It leaves many 
things to be clarified. Perhaps the general 
will be more revcnllng before a Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The speech may prove 
most helpful If It forces the United Nations, 
as well ns United States, to fresh considera¬ 
tion of their Far East poUcios. Whether that 
consideration would result in any change or 
not It would prove l>eneficial In clearing the 
air and clarifying UN policy—however In¬ 
significant that iippcui’s to Oancral Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


Hoa. Clare Boothe Lace m Behalf of 
Music 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, because 
Clare Boothe Luce, former Congress- 
woman from my State, playwright, au¬ 
thor, lecturer, and one of the most 
humanitarian citizens I know, has so 
eloquently stated the case for the per¬ 
petuation of good music by exempt¬ 
ing symphony and grand opera organi¬ 
zations from Federal admission taxes. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of her remarks made at a dinner for 
Friends of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York on Monday. April 2, 
1951, at the Hotel Plaza. New York, N. Y.: 

There are two ways to know how much you 
need and love music: One Is to be able to 
hear it: the other is not to be able to hear it. 

Imagine, if you can, what the world—our 
world—would bo like If no music were ever 
heard in It. Now that’s an amusing Idea. 
Let's play with It for a minute. 

Let’s Imagine the rise of some final, super- 
barbaric dlctatoi. He’s a man. we’ll sny, who 
hatc.s mxi.sic. That’s a pretty good definition, 
incidentally, of the tyrant or hater of hu¬ 
manity. As Shakespeare wrote: 

“The man that hath no music In himself 
Nor Is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds 

Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils." 

So. let's pretend that this harmony-hating 
tyrant bans all music. That Is. all man¬ 
made music from the world. He commands 
all musical Instruments to be destroyed; 
orders all musicians exiled. He outlaws all 
music and music-making by mun, woman, 
or child, in private or in public. Under pain 
of fine or imprisonment there Is to be no 
Binging, even of lullabies, hymns, or national 
anthems, and no playing, even on combs 
covered with tissue paper, no Ices barrel 
organs, or any kind of tunes no matter how 
thin or tinkling. There is to he no hum¬ 
ming. crooning, whistling, beating of fingers 
on the table, which would show that one 
was listening to unheard melodies. A man 
who sang in the bathtub would be consid¬ 
ered a flagrant lawbreaker. This tyrant— 
a logical fellow—would not even allow mar¬ 
tial music to be played for his troops march¬ 
ing off to the wars—they would have to 
shuffle off bound together like prisoners In 
a chain gang. (The murder of music would 
show men to be what this assassination 
would surely make of them—slaves.) 

Anyone caught operating or attending a 
musical speakeasy—or “play-softly”—would 
be guilty of breaking the law even if his 
excu.se were that he went there to hear a 
love s<)ne with his girl. The possession of 
bootleg phonographs or earphones would 
call lor the most severe sentences. Auyoiio 
caught In the company of composers or con- 
ductor.s In the musical underground would 
bo sent to a concentration camp as an enemy 
of the state. There, all he would hear for 
the rest of his life would be drilling ma¬ 
chines. cement smashers, taxi horns, and 
factory whistles. And such other sounds as 
Issue from machines instead of the soul. 
Even people who thronged to parks, picnic 
groves, or the country would he suspected of 
subversive activity, particularly If they sat 
sllcxitly listening to the birds, the brooks. 


the bees, the wind In the trees. For this 
would show both a musical and a reJlglouw 
tendency. These people would plalniy be 
listening to the harmony thit lies at the 
heart of all nature, the aulhnr oi winch is 
God. They would be reflecting th.it music 
making is merely the man-made orgninzing 
ol nature’s sweet wild soui.cls. Man s par¬ 
ticipation with God In the harmonious act 
ol creation—the creating of harmony. 

“Music ifa the greatest good that mortahs 
know 

And all of heaven we have below." 

How many people in such a world would 
still claim that music wa.s a matter ol in¬ 
difference to them? That they could take 
It or leave it; that music—especially fine 
music—’’bored" them; that they had no 
“ear" for music at all? I expect none. 

For In the final analysis, what people who 
say such things really mean Is that they 
prefer thin, or simple, or mediocre sounds 
to rich, complex, superior musical sounds 
such as arc made by a great symphony or¬ 
chestra playing the works ol great composers. 
(They only think they prefer them—but 
that’s becaUEO they won’t or don’t listen 
enough.) But, being reasonable people they 
would have to admit that there is a place 
for the finest and the best music In Amer¬ 
ican life and culture, a.s well as fur the 
mediocre. And, being reasonable people, 
they would agree that If we ever got aicnind 
to de.stroylng or suppressing tlie best, we’d 
be driver, on to destroy the sccoiid be.Rt. and 
finally, like our Imaginary tyrant, all music. 

The destruction or suppression ol the New 
York Phil harmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
would be the beginning of the end of all fine 
music In America. Whether 11 were cle- 
Rtroyed by dictatorship, by government tax¬ 
ation and high cost of music making, or 
suppressed merely owing to a lack of public 
and private support, it does conic to the 
same thing *, The beginning of a world with¬ 
out music. 

We dare not let this happen. We must set 
about saving our finest music and support¬ 
ing our finest music makers in the American 
way—by private tupport, such as you will 
give them tonight, and by public sunport, 
such as we will get from our radio audience 
listening to our appeals tonight. 

The great philosopher, Plato, wrote 2.500 
years ago in The Republic, that “when modes 
of music change, the laws of the state always 
change with them." A great, free, noble peo¬ 
ple with a rich, free culture will heve great, 
free, noble orchestras like the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony. Where such music 
and music makers flourish, our liberties are 
safe. 


W. Stuart Symington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1051 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman hsus nominated W. Stuart 
Symington to direct the reorganized Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation and in 
my opinion, which I am certain is shared 
by all in Congress, the President could 
not have made a better choice. 

Mr. Symington has had a distin¬ 
guished career in bu.siness and In gov¬ 
ernment. To the latter he brought ex¬ 
perience and efficiency which made him 
an outstanding administrator and public 
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official. He is recognized by Democrats 
and Republicans alike as one of the most 
capable men in government. 

His record, as well as the respect he 
commands from all who are familiar 
with his work, should enable him to re¬ 
store public confidence in the RPC. I 
am certain he will. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include herewith an editorial in tribute 
to Mr. Smington from East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal of Friday, April 20, 1951: 

Useful Symington 

The Senate can be expected to confirm 
without delay the nomination of W. Stuart 
Symington to be Administrator of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. Syming¬ 
ton, responsible to the President, supplants 
the five-man RFC Board that came under 
fire as a result of Fulbrlght committee rev¬ 
elations of infiuence in high place, even In 
the White House circle. 

Investigation of the great Government 
lending agency will continue, but since the 
Inquiry will deal with pre-Symlngton ad¬ 
ministration, the new RFC head will be free 
to make whatever changes are necessary to 
restore Its usefulness and regain public con¬ 
fidence. 

The Symington appointment Is temporary. 
The former St Louis Industrialist Is a trouble¬ 
shooter who has held a succession of impor¬ 
tant Jobs in the higher levels of the Govern¬ 
ment. Once the RFC has been reorgan¬ 
ized—or. possibly, abolished—he will be 
available for another assignment, and there 
surely will be one. 

President Truman has complained often 
of the short supply of men of outstanding 
ability who are willing to accept low-pay, 
insecure Government Jobs. Because such 
men are few the President has shifted them 
about so that a half dozen men have com¬ 
pleted almost a score of assignments. 

One of those men is Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States. Ordinarily that 
exalted post would be regarded as the cap¬ 
stone to a distinguished career. But Chief 
Justice Vinson, former Cabinet member and 
former “Assistant President," Is accounted 
available for further assignment. He is re¬ 
garded as a possible Democratic Presidential 
nominee If Mr, Truman does not want an¬ 
other term. Stuart Symington must be ac¬ 
counted lor among the Presidential proten- 
tlals. He has gathered a lot of Government 
experience In a lew years in the National 
Capital. 

The War in Korea and the Replacement 
of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HGN. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOOTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record excerpts from two 
newsgrams appearing in United States 
News and World Report, the first from 
the issue of April 20, 1951, and the sec¬ 
ond from the issue of April 27, 1951. I 
might add that Americans generally 
have come to realize that United States 
News and World Report has an objec¬ 
tive point of view and a reputation for 
high reliability. I think Americans gen¬ 
erally Will want to read these two very 


significant excerpts written by the staff 
of Eavid Lawrence, who has unusual fa¬ 
cilities for arriving at factual informa¬ 
tion in connection with the entire Asiatic 
problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I From United States News and World Report 
of April 20, 1961] 

Tomorrow 

A truce in Korea remains improbable. Ex¬ 
panding war is more likely. 

Communist answer to moves for a truce Is 
to be an offensive. Appeals for peace, sound¬ 
ings, offers of a deal haven’t sparked Commu¬ 
nist interest. 

War, as a result, is to go on. Wars, under 
way, tend to spread. 

With MacArthur In command. Communists 
did not know what to expect. It might be 
atom bombing. It might be smashed cities, 
it might be Invasion of south China, it 
might be anything. Peace might seem bet¬ 
ter. Without MacArthur, all is simpler. 
Chinese cities won’t be bombed. Invasion 
won’t come, A price will be paid by UN to 
get peace. There’s nothing much to fear, 
so why not go on fighting and maybe get a 
higher price later on for peace*? 

MacArthur's going will encourage the 
Communists. 

Mr. Truman, politically, cannot pay the 
price for peace in Korea. 

Formosa is the Communists’ first demand. 
Britain wants to give it as part payment to 
the Communists for peace. United States 
can’t agree to that. 

UN membership is next. Britain says, 
“Pay ’’ United States can’t agree. 

Get out of Korea is the third Communist 
requirement. After going in. suffering 60,- 
000 casualties. United State.s now can't sud¬ 
denly pull out. 

So the business of chasing each other up 
and down the Korean peninsula is to go on. 
The cost, in United States casualties, aver¬ 
ages about 1,400 a week. It’s a continuing 
cost, no end in sight under policies spelled 
out for Comunists. Idea that Communists 
will tire of losses and sue for peace is highly 
unlikely. Manpower tS Cluna’s cheapest 
commodity. Losses won’t discourage Com- 
muni.sts. 

As the Communists must size up things in 
planning new moves: 

Mr. Truman’s nerve broke at chancing 
bigger war. Britain gets her way. 

Appeasement, not bigger war. Is In the 
wind. United States is ready to deal. 

Price for a temporary deal can be held 
high. United States will pay rather than 
accept dangers of expanded war In Asia. 
Whip hand shifts to Communist side. 

Actually. Communist leaders may be play¬ 
ing with dynamite. Made bolder by soft talk 
from United States by punlshmont for an 
exponent of victory in war, they may mis¬ 
judge. go too far, and get smacked. Firing 
of MacArthur. bid for peace, may help to 
generate the very expanding war Mr. Truman 
says he wants to avoid. 

(Prom United States News and World R”";) n t 
of April 27, 1951J 
Tomorrow 

To help you get the record straight on 
MacArthur and Truman: 

Staff Chiefs of United States did not meet 
formally and recommend dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. There was no action by 
Joint Chiefs as a group. 

Informally, when their opinion was asked, 
Staff Chiefs did express the opinion that 
General MacArthur should be replaced as 
Supreme Commander. 

Method of replacement was not suggested 
by service leaders. 


Mr. Truman, not United States Staff Chiefs, 
thought up the idea of firing General Mac¬ 
Arthur in the mlddlle of the night, without 
prior consultation, without any explanation. 
A military commander with 62 years of serv¬ 
ice to the Nation was fired without a hearing 
or a chance to take farewell of his troops. 

Joint Chiefs, definitely, did not recommend 
that procedure. 

It is true, literally, that Joint Chiefs of 
United States, in the past, were in agree¬ 
ment with General MacArthur on strategy 
in waging the present war. 

MacArthur strategy called for: (1) eco¬ 
nomic blockade of China; (2) naval blockade 
of c Una’s coast; (3) air reconnaissance of 
Manchuria and of China’s coast; (4) end of 
restrictions on Chiang Kai-shek to use his 
forces on China mainland and support for 
Chiang with military supplies, not combat 
manpower. 

Strategy favored by Joint Chiefs, at one 
point, did coincide. 

Ideas of strategy, however, do change. 
United States strategy is influenced by polit¬ 
ical as well as military considerations, by 
attitudes of allies as well as by concepts of 
strictly United States desires and interests. 

United States strategy, as of now, calls for: 

(1) diplomatic moves to try to get settle¬ 
ment; (2) no blockade of China, no air 
operations above the Yalu River; (3) limited 
operations above the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel in Korea, to provide for security of UN 
forces and to maintain contact with the 
enemy. 

General MacArthur differed with this 
strategy. Joint Chiefs approved the new 
strategy. Strategy adopted formally on 
March 20, 1951, was influenced by: (1) Dean 
Arheson, United States Secretary of State; 

(2) the British Government. 

Diplomats, not military men, now will seek 

to settle the war How well they succeed re¬ 
mains to be seen. With MacArthur out, 
they get their chance. 

You will be Interested In these other 
points: 

The M.'icArthur letter to Joseph Martin, 
dated March 20, Tokyo, had been written 
and mnlled before the new strategy was laid 
down for the General. The strategy direc¬ 
tive. announcing, a peace try, reached Tokyo 
March 21. 

A MacArthur peace offer on March 24, 
Tokyo time, was considered within the pre¬ 
rogatives ol a military commander In carry¬ 
ing out ills duties. 

A directive from the Joint Chiefs, dated 
March 24. telling MacArthur to coordinate 
any lurthcr statements with Washington was 
the last word received by the general from 
the Joint Chiefs (jr Pre.sldent belore the order 
firing him The Martin letter was made 
public in Wa.shlngton April 6. The order 
to fire was delivered In Tokyo April 11. That 
was an interval of 18 days between any ex¬ 
change of communications wdth Washington 
and Tokyo in a war period. 

The order to fire was a complete surprise 
to General MacArthur. wholly unexpected. 
Its summary nature was without precedent. 

In the war Itself, Communist leaders, not 
UN. hold the initiative. 

Communists, with Initiative, can strike 
soon or hold off indefinitely, taking what¬ 
ever time is necessary to build air and 
ground forces. Ihere will be time to equip 
new armies, train pilots, acquire planes, 
build nirfleld.s. 

The choice of time, methods, build-up of 
forces is left to Communi.sts. 

United States forces, left In the dark, can 
probe, make limited advances, use pianos 
for attack within a limited area, but can’t 
try to win a decision. 

What comes out of that situation Is any¬ 
body’s guess. The next big move, If there is 
to be one, is up to the Communists. They 
can play a waiting game or they can throw 
In nil they’ve got, Including air, for a try at 
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A declBlon. Only CommuniBfs know what 
the choice is going to be. United States sits 
and waits. 

To get personalities straightened out In a 
developing argument: 

George Marshall, Defense Secretary. Is the 
Europe-first leader. The Marshall thesis is 
that United States cannot be strong both in 
Europe and Asia. Asia must be secondary. 
General MacArthur differs, sees the problem 
as global. 

zSean Acheson. State Secretary, now sides 
with Marshall. Earlier he had favored 
broader war with Communist China. Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of Staff Chiefs, is 
the White House spokesman, expressing offi¬ 
cial opinions. Chiefs of service staffs oper¬ 
ate under White House orders. Staff Chiefs 
do agree that Korean battlefield could be 
Isolated and the war brought to an end suc¬ 
cessfully, if Russia did not intervene. Staff 
Chiefs do agree that, if world war is to come, 
Europe, not Asia, would be the main theater. 

Dwight Elsenhower, supreme commander 
in Europe, is on the side lines, but inclined 
more to the Marshall than the MacArthur 
viewpoint. 

Congress Should Review Our Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF BOITTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following resolution from 
Anderson Memorial Post, No. 5996, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, of Anderson, 
S. C.: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

OF THE United States, 

Anderson Memorial Post, No. 5996, 

Avdersnn. S. C. 

Anderson Memorial Post. No. 6996, Veter¬ 
ans of Foreign Wars. In rep;ular meeting, 
April 12. 1951, unnnlmouely pa.sscd the fol¬ 
lowing re.solutlon • 

‘’Be it renolved, That— 

“1. Whereas we have served our country 
overseas and may have to do so again, we 
want our servants in Congress to know that 
wc believe the Congress should review our 
whole defense plan without fear or favor as 
to Individual or party. 

“2. Wc stand in awe at the report of more 
than 60,000 casualties for our forces in Korea. 
Our county has had its share of these. Is it 
a United Nations affair, or is it that in name 
and United States in blood and lives lost? 
If British Intercvsts can force out the Su¬ 
preme Commander in Korea, their contribu¬ 
tion of men and arms should more nearly 
equal ours. Naturally, our servants are aware 
of the economic Interests of Britishers in 
Asia aside from their concern for the future 
of Hong Kong. 

“3. Our chief concern is with policy rather 
than with personality. We do not believe 
there is any such thing as the Indispensable 
man in any field. Ht)wever, if the United 
Nations ties us to a sacrifice of American lives 
In Korea in a questionable venture, we ask 
Immediate revision of future commitments. 
In the light of our Korean experience, we 
already feel that the wise and practical course 
would be to cease to Implement the provi¬ 
sions of the Atlantic Pact before we find our¬ 
selves involved in another equally hopeless 
situation. 

“4. A clean-up in our olficlal family in 
Washington should not be delayed If careful 


Investigation of the Korean situation shows 
dereliction on the part of the two Cabinet 
heads responsible for the action In Korea— 
namely. Secretary Acheson and Secretary 
Marshall. There are no sacred heads in our 
Government. We humbly remind our serv¬ 
ants that it is almost axiomatic that the 
boss fixes the blame while the leader fixes 
the breakdown. 

“6. Many of our members are already on 
active duty, and others will go soon. We do 
not wish to face active service again without 
the utmost confidence In our high command. 
Under present conditions confidence Is low 
and still sinking. 

“6. This is no effort to present a “pressure 
bloc*' in favor of any Individual. We are 
simple Americans who enjoy living. We feel 
that the ruthless sacrifice of 20.000 lives 
should be Justified by more than we have 
been able to glean from the bloody blunder 
Ir Korea. 

“7. It is not our good fortune to possess 
any 8up<;rlor wisdom as to what is best. In 
all humility and without apology, we implore 
you not to be blinded by party loyalty in a 
review of our foreign policy. It may sound 
strong, but nevertheless, it is the vie\. of 
r “al Americans and cruell. true that “In 
Arlington we do not find Republicans or 
Democrats but silent Americans who in time 
of danger served their country honorably 
and now sleep side by side in peace *' 

“8. Our final hope is in constitutional 
government which in American practice 
properly operates around the three related 
but independent points of the triangle, 
rn mely, executive, Judicial, and legislative. 
We fear that constitutional government is 
in Jeopardy. We are depending on our 
servants in Washington.*’ 


Service Insarance 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of April 24.1951: 

Service Insurance 

Congressional conferees have done a good 
Job of patching up the totally dlfl:erent 
House and Senate bills on Insurance for GIs. 
They have taken what wc regard as the best 
features of both versions. The net is to ex¬ 
pand Insurance coverage of men on active 
duty by making it automatic and retroactive 
to June 27, 1950, and yet to continue the 
right tf new veterans to retain their Govern¬ 
ment insurance by paying premiums on a 
term basis after discharge. 

Reconciliation ol the two versions was not 
an easy task. The House had conferred free 
Insurance benefits on all men on active duty 
but had eliminated any provision for con¬ 
tinuation of insurance after discharge, 
whereas the Senate had granted coverage 
for a limited time to men killed on active 
duty but had left other existing provisions 
undisturbed. The compromise is a liberal 
system which satisfies the prime need for 
permanent, universal coverage of men on 
active duty, takes care of men disabled in 
service and permits cash refunds on old- 
style policies, and still meets the worth¬ 
while objective of enabling future veterans 
to continue low-cost Insurance. The con¬ 
ferees deserve a vote of thanks. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

RON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee is preparing to 
report to the Senate the bill H. R. 1612, 
providing for extension of the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act. The House, 
in passing the bill, saw fit to amend it in 
such a way as to seriously hamper the ef¬ 
fective continuance of the reciprocal 
trade principle should the amendments 
be permitted to become law. I do not be¬ 
lieve that the Senate should retain those 
amendments. When the bill comes to 
conference, I hope that the House will 
agree to their elimination. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has approved a statement issued 
by their World Ti'ade Committee and 
World Trade Association which cogently 
outlines the reasons why the four House 
amendments of which I speak would 
render the trade-agreements program 
practically inoperative. This statement 
is now before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee for their consideration. In the 
hope that it will persuade my colleagues 
in the House to reconsider their previous 
stand on tliis matter, I ask that the 
statement be primed in full in the Rec¬ 
ord. and I now submit it for that pur¬ 
pose: 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 

March 8. 1951. 

To: Board of Directors. 

Prom: World Trade Committee and World 

Trade Association, 

Subject; Approval of Extension of Reciprocal 

Trade Agreements Act. 

requested action 

That the board of directors approve the 
recommendation of the World Tiade Com¬ 
mittee and the World Trade Asf^ociation of 
the San P'ranclsco Chamber of Commerce to 
approve legislation to extend the authority 
of the President under Kectlon 350 of the 
Tariff Act of lfe30, as amended. This act ex¬ 
tends the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro¬ 
gram lor a further period of 3 years from June 
12, 1951. 

STATEMENT 

There is attached the report of the World 
Trade Committee and the World Trade Asso¬ 
ciation dated January 30, 1951, recommend¬ 
ing approval of legislation to extend the 
trade agreements program lor a further pe¬ 
riod of 3 years Irom June 12. 1951. In sup¬ 
porting this recommendation the two groups 
submitted a lengthy statement reviewin'- the 
history and accomplishments of the program. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted approval of the legislation without 
amendment. Four amendments were ap¬ 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
which, if approved by the Senate and 
adopted, would have serious effects on our 
International relationship with the free 
countries whose aid and cooperation we are 
r:eking. Further, it would play into the 
hands of the Soviet propagandists, destroy 
the effectiveness of the operation of the 
present program, interfere with the present 
mobilization program for defense, and pe¬ 
nalize the public interest and consumers of 
the United States, and not accomplish the 
objectives the proponents desire or claim. 
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The amendments, following thorough inves¬ 
tigation, appear to be restrictive, unneces¬ 
sary, undesirable, and unworkable, as pointed 
out in the statement below. 

(The proposed amendments as submitted 
to the Senate and now before the Senate 
Finance Committee are reproduced and 
attached.) 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing a cross section of all 
business, agricultural, and national interests 
of the country which appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in sup¬ 
port of the extension of the program, with¬ 
out amendment for 3 years, will appear be¬ 
fore the Senate Finance Committee March 
21, 1951, opposing all four amendments. In 
the FC cllpshect of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ol the United States of February 16, 
1951. they have the following to say: 

"Those who favor the highly restrictive 
provisions (the proposed amendments) show 
lack of understanding, wo believe, of the 
baric purposes of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram and the benefits which have derived 
to the United States from the program. To 
enact such a measure as that which is cur¬ 
rently proposed is perhaps worse than no 
trade-agreements program at all. It would 
be too cumbersome to be of any practical 
value. Furthermore, the principle of such 
restrictive measures is inconsistent with the 
basic concept of competitive private enter¬ 
prise and with the practical aspects of the 
current international situation. In times of 
shortages throughout the world. It is of ex¬ 
treme Importance that movement of mate¬ 
rials and goods among free countries be 
as unrestricted as possible. Such, we be¬ 
lieve. can be ejected without undue injury 
to United States domestic industry, and. In 
fact, with great benefit to this country. 

"It Is inconceivable that the United States 
can in good conscience continue to press 
for removal of barriers by other friendly 
countries. If the United States itself adopts 
what is equivalent to an Inoperative trade- 
agreements program." 

Serious international effects 

The trade-agreements program is the key¬ 
stone of the foreign economic policy of the 
United States. The policy today is that we 
must do everything possible to build up the 
strength ol the United States and the other 
free nations and to give these peoples a real 
stake in the future. This can be the only 
policy to meet the threat of military aggres¬ 
sion. of subversion, of stirring up class strife, 
of exploiting discontent and poverty, and 
of preventing economic improvement. 

An integral part ol the process of build¬ 
ing strength In the free world has been the 
effort to expand the flow of trade. Only 
by a greater exchange of goods between 
countries can the full benefits of economic 
development and greater production be 
maintained (and this means sharing our 
market with the producing nations of the 
world). The trade-agreements program has 
been a major element in our participation 
In this process of expanding world trade. 
This program has become a symbol ol United 
States determination to lead in the cooper¬ 
ative effort to expand world trade. Renewal 
of the act will reaffirm that determination. 
Failure to renew the act would he a symbol 
ol withdrawal from that cooperative effort. 

Short-term renewal of the act with the 
crippling amendments will in the eyes of 
the free nations be a repudiation of our eco¬ 
nomic policy. To them it would have the 
appearance of our turning back to protec¬ 
tionism and economic isolationism. Their 
being needlessly denied access to American 
markets would force them to step up their 
trade with the Soviet bloc and deprive our 
defense effort of many badly needed stra¬ 
tegic and critical materials. 

Such a reversal of trade policy recalls the 
effects of our adoption of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act in 1930, which resulted In retalia¬ 
tory tariffs and a score or more of other re¬ 


strictive measures and practices on the part 
of nearly 70 countries, which destroyed two- 
thirds of the world’s foreign trade. History 
has proved this condition deepened and pro¬ 
longed the worldwide depression of the 
thirties. A repetition of this catastrophe 
would weaken all nations, Including our own, 
and make all an easy prey for Soviet domi¬ 
nation without a military struggle. 

Another serious effect on uur national 
economy is overlooked by the proponents of 
these amendments, the Jeopardy in which it 
puts our existing foreign markets for agri¬ 
culture and Ind^try. The current $10,000,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000,000 annual exports are 
of great importance to many major Indus¬ 
tries. These exports are not only the differ¬ 
ence between profit and loss and prosperity 
and failure for the industries, but the share 
exported helps maintain stable high prices 
for the full production sold In the American 
market. Minority agricultural spokesmen 
overlook the importance of a totally pros¬ 
perous American economy on the total sales 
of all American agricultural products. The 
economic well-being of the large manufac¬ 
turing industries selling from 10 to 25 per¬ 
cent of their output overseas Is the best 
guarantee for American agriculture for the 
orderly sale of the larger part of their pro¬ 
duction at high stable prices. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
has proved successful lii expanding our for¬ 
eign trade. According to official figures pub¬ 
lished by the United States Department of 
Commerce (Commerce Reports for February 
17, 1940), United States trade with trade 
agreement countries showed a substantial 
increase as compared with our trade with 
nontrade agreement countries. 

At the end of 1939 the United States had 
concluded agreeme.its with 18 countries (and 
colonics). The first agreement was .signed 
September 3. 1934. This period, 1934-39, can 
be considered the only normal trading period 
for comparison purp<)sea. Other actions, 
such as preparations for and World War II 
itself, altered the normal trade pattern. 

Thete official figures show’ that our export 
trade average value lor 19,3R-39 increased 62.8 
percent over the average value for 1934-35. 
Our export trade with nonngreement coun¬ 
tries for the same comparable jicriods in¬ 
creased only 31.7 percent, thus Indicating 
that American export trade with the trade 
agreement countries w’as double that of the 
trade with nonapreement countries, and that 
the program was successful in accomplishing 
its objectives. 

On the other hand, there was no extra¬ 
ordinary increase in the volume of import.s 
during the same period. Generally Imports 
from trade agreement countries increased 
21.G percent and those from nonagreement 
countries 12.5 percent. 

The reciprocal trade-agreements program 
has had the approval of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States since its in¬ 
ception. Many national public-interest or¬ 
ganizations have approved the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. 

Furthermore, several features of the pro¬ 
posed amendments are inflationary in effect, 
which are contrary to policies of the Na¬ 
tional Government at the present time. 

The proposed amendments 

No. 1. Peril points: The peril-point issue 
was fully debated In connection with the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1949 and 
the amendment was then repealed by Con¬ 
gress. When the amendment was proposed 
In 1948 the Chamber of Commerce oi the 
United States made the following statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee: 

"Placing all responsibility In the Tariff 
Commission for the determination of so- 
called peril points appears to have several 
undesirable effects. These peril points are 
the maximum and minimum points between 
which negotiations could proceed without 
reference to Congress. It Is doubtful whether 


the Tariff Commission could achieve the 
wide correlation of diverse Interests that is 
now obtained through the interdepartmental 
committees. 

"In the light of Its historic functions, the 
Tariff Commission would probably be chiefly 
concerned with the impact against the spe¬ 
cific domestic commodities Involved In nego¬ 
tiation. For the best Interests of this coun¬ 
try, equal consideration should be given to 
other producers, to consumers, and to the 
public generally. To vest the power of de¬ 
termining these peril points solely in the 
Tariff Commission would make that organ¬ 
ization vulnerable to the pressure of affected 
interests to a degree that might challenge 
the recognized objectivity of this valuable 
agency. 

"Such a concentration of authority might 
cause the Commission, from the standpoint 
of self-protection, to set peril points so con¬ 
servatively that successful negotiation would 
have to exceed the range of option. This 
would mean that almost every successful 
agreement would necessarily have to go to 
Congre.s.s for approval, Tlius It is not only 
conceivable but even probable that this art 
may return the highly technical subject of 
tariff writing to the crowded calendars of 
Congress." 

The requirement In the bill that the 
Tariff Commission hold public hearings re¬ 
sults in duplication of effort. Additional 
hearings still are necessary because the other 
departments would otherwise be unable to 
question the witnesses who have appeared 
at the Tariff Commission hearings and would 
thus be unable to obtain in many instances 
a completely clear understanding of the 
problem. Furthermore, Tariff Conunlbslou 
hearings do not yield information on United 
States export products or other matters re¬ 
lating to the agreement, A separate hear¬ 
ing is necessary In order that a segment of 
the American economy can have an (jjjpor- 
tunity to be heard. This segment is vastly 
larger than IIjc one which aiipears at the 
Tariff Commis.sion hearing. It consists of 
people interested in exports; it consists ol 
people who are interested in better interna- 
tional relations; it consists of consumers; it 
consists ol a predominiinl part ul labor; it 
consists of a largo .share of the larmers 

The Tariff Commi.ssion is not qualilieU to 
make determinations regarding the national 
defense. 

Under cxl.'^Ung procedures the recommen¬ 
dations which go to the President as to con¬ 
cessions that he should make are the col¬ 
lective Judgmcnl ol reprc.sentatlvcs of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce. De¬ 
fense, Interior, Labor, State, Tieasury, the 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the United States Tariff 
Commission. Tiffs judgment is readied on 
the basis of the special knowledge ol tlicse 
representatives resulting from their respec¬ 
tive responsibilities and after full public 
hearings. The record siiows that these Judg¬ 
ments have been sound. 

To substitute peril-point proposals for this 
procedure, which has worked so well lor so 
long, would be ns undesirable as It would be 
unnecessary. Tlie peril-point prucodure, in 
effect, makes the Judgment of a .single agency 
determinative of the extent of tariff con¬ 
cessions; deprives that agency in making its 
Judgment ol the right to participate in the 
discussions of the other agencies concerned 
with the program; requires that agency to 
perform the almost Impossible task of fixing 
a precise point which will serve as a sort of 
guaranty against injury for the future; and 
results in a duplication ol hearings. 

Nothing has happened since repeal ol this 
amendment in 1940 and no arguments have 
been presented to change the view that the 
peril-point amendment is both unecessary 
and undesirable. 

Furthermore, to carry out the require¬ 
ments of this amendment in determining the 
peril points on several thousand commodl- 
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ties, it will require an expanded working 
force in the Tariff CommlBslon many times 
the present size. Businessmen, farmers, and 
others could expect a flood of new forms and 
Questlonnarles to be filled out and a swarm 
of investigators to study their costs. 

No. 2. The escape clause: Ever since the 
Trade Agreements Act was proposed and nil 
through the administration of the trade- 
agreements program, there have been Indus¬ 
tries W'hich have claimed that they would be 
injured by the program. There is clear 
evidence, both in the hearings that precede 
negotiations and in the congressional hear¬ 
ings in connection with renewal of the Ti'ade 
Agreements Act, that In very few cases have 
the tears of Injury been Justifled. However, 
there are adequate means for preventing or 
remedying any such injury if It occurs after 
the agreement has gone Into effect. 

All the trade agreements which have been 
signed since 1943, Including the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade, have included 
an escape clau.se under which any party to 
the agreement may modlly or withdraw an 
Individual concession if it is found that, ns 

II result of unforeseen circumstances and 
of the concession, imports of the Item in 
question are occurring in .such Increased 
quantity and In such circumstances as to 
cau.se or threaten serious Injury to a do¬ 
mestic Industry. Under this clau.se the con¬ 
cession may be either partly or wholly with¬ 
drawn. a quota imposed on imports, or a rate 
of duty even higher than that in effect be¬ 
fore the concc.ssion may be put into effect. 
' By Joint agreement a substantially Iden¬ 
tical clause was included on October 13. 1950, 
In the trade agreement between the United 
Btates and Switzerland, concluded in 1936. 

For the United States, the escape clause 
action is administered by the Tariff Com- 
nns.sion, which makes Its recommendation to 
the Pre.sldent, directly and without partici¬ 
pation of any otlier Government agency. 

An indu.stry claiming injury or threat of 
Injury resulting from a trade-agreement 
concession applies to the Tariff Commission 
for an investigation and public hearing. If, 

III the Commission's opinion, a preliminary 
examination reveals facts warranting a for¬ 
mal investigation, the Commission conducts 
one and recommend.^ to the President the 
action, if any. v/hlch should be taken. 

Although the United States has made con- 
ce ’.suaiR on several thousand items in trade 
agreements that contain the escape clause, 
only 20 application.s for investigations, cov¬ 
ering 17 products, have been filed with the 
Tariff Commi.sslon. Five ol these are still 
pending. Oi the 15 which have been disposed 
of. only 1 (iiuolving w'omen's fur felt hats 
and hat bodies) was found by the Tariff 
Commi.^.sion to Justify action. In that case 
the lariff Commi.sslon recommended with¬ 
drawal oi the conces.sion and tills was done. 

The careful application ol the safeguards 
observed before ronreK.sions are made and 
the way conee.sslons are tailored to particu¬ 
lar needs are primarily re.sponsibk* for the 
fact that need for using the escape clause 
has been minimized. 

Furthermore, modifications and with¬ 
drawal of coiiresslon.s have been made in sev¬ 
eral agreements signed before 1943 where 
evidence was submitted or investigation by 
the Tariff Commission found injury or threat 
of Injury to domestic industries. These 
Included certain types of embroidered hand¬ 
kerchiefs from Switzerland, linen fire hose 
from Canada, fox furs from Canada, and po¬ 
tatoes from Canada. 

In view of this history of the operation of 
the escape clause as well as the fact that 
during the 17-year life of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program no industry has suffered 
harm or injury and that the value of United 
States export trade and the world’s trade 
as a whole has doubled, proves that the pro¬ 
gram has been well administered and that 
XCVII—App.-146 


the proposals for amendment are unneces¬ 
sary. 

No. 3. Ban of concessions on foreign farm 
commodities sold at less than domestic sup¬ 
port price: This proposed amendment does 
not appear to be In the public interest. It 
would tend to pyramid subsidization, it Is 
inflationary In character, contrary to estab- 
ll.shcd policy of the Government, and does 
not appear admlnlslratlvely sound. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there can be no complete recon¬ 
ciliation between tariff protectionism and the 
program of price supports for agricultural 
commodities and the program for multilat¬ 
eral tariff negotiations. Removing of con¬ 
cessions on price-supported agricultural 
products may well cause other nations to re¬ 
taliate by withdrawing concessions granted 
to United States product.'?. Such actions 
would affect all segments of our economy. 
Doe.s It seem logical, or just, to permit the 
operotlon of the dome.stic support program 
to Invite almost certain retaliation, on the 
part of foreign countries, which will restrict 
the exportation of all types of American 
products? 

No. 4. P'orbld President to grant tariff con¬ 
cessions to Communist or satellite coun¬ 
tries: The reasons motivating this amend¬ 
ment are easily appreciated. Hov/ever, it 
appears to be designed as a measure ol eco- 
n 'mic warlare rather than as a trade or 
tariff measure. Advantages to be gained will 
be more than outweighed by disadvantages. 
Benefits gained by the Soviet Union and her 
satellite countries are at a minimum as all 
shipments to iron curtain countries are reg¬ 
ulated under the Export Control Act. Im¬ 
portant to our economy and to our defense 
at the present time are certain materials, 
i-'otably tungsten and manganese, which we 
are getting from the Soviet Union. Does it 
seem vise to take a step that would deprive 
ourselves of needed critical materials? 

Another element of this amendment must 
be given seilous consideration. We should 
rtmember that the actions of the United 
States, as determined by the Congress, are 
the criteria for honorable international be¬ 
havior. Congressional approval of this 
aiiienclment might Jeopardize our continued 
efforts to secure an honorable and peaceful 
W'ay to settle and dissipate world instability. 
This amendment could prove a tremendous 
tool of psychological warfare by enabling 
the Politburo to say that the United States 
i. clearly the aggressor nation since it has 
taken the initiative in breaking off all com¬ 
mercial relations. 

We leel more strongly than ever that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be 
extended for 3 years whthout crippling and 
unnecessary amendments. Its 17 years of 
successful administration with a minimum, 
if any, harm to any segments of the United 
Slates economy, .should be sufficient recom¬ 
mendation for continuation of the program. 
The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
should reaffirm Its position hy approving 
this recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. G. Franck, 

Chairman, World Trade Committee. 

frank M. Jacobs. 

Acting President. Woild Trade As.sociation, 


Peace Can Be Won 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MAS.SACHUSFTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap¬ 
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pendix of the Record an excerpt from a 
forthcoming book by Paul Hoffman, for¬ 
mer head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, in wdiich he sets forth 
his views as to the measures by which 
the United States can avert a third world 
war. This excerpt was printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune on April 18. 

I think that his proposal for a unified 
overseas economic administration, w'hich 
is sutastantiLilly similar to a proposal 
made recently by the International De¬ 
velopment Advisory Board, de.serves the 
serious consideration of the Congresi. 

Peace Can Be Won 
(By Paul G. Hoffman) 

SINGLE ALLOCATION AGENCY FOR FOREIGN AID TS 

•URGED AS BAR TO WASTE AND S'UU TO 

EFFICIENCY 

(This is the seventh of a series of nrtic’Ti 
condensed from Peace Can Bo Won, the 
forthcoming book by Paul Hoffman, former 
head of the Economic Coope’-atlon AdminLs- 
tration, in which he sets forth his views as 
to the measures, by which the United States 
can avert a third world war.) 

From the .standpoint of forclgii-ald pro¬ 
grams I believe the most important lesson 
we have learned is this: 'I’o get maximum 
efficiency out of the dollars we spend abroad, 
we must have only one Government agency 
with responblbllity for allocating all funds. 
Only by concentrating control over our eco¬ 
nomic activities abroad in the hands of a 
single agency can we; 

(1) Properly apportion aid among coun¬ 
tries (several agencies working separately 
often tend to give one nation too much help, 
another too little), 

(2) Avoid waste of dollars wffthin a coun¬ 
try (two or more agencies often duplicate 
functions). 

(3) Control the impact of our dollars 
upon the economy of a recipient country 
(too great a pre.s.sure for rearming on a na¬ 
tion of full employment, like Britain, could 
unduly drive down the standard of living; 
the same dollars applied to rearming in a 
nation of unemployment, like Germany, 
W'ould raise the standard of living). 

Therefore I should like to recommend 
most urgently to the American people and 
to Congress that an Overseas Economic Ad¬ 
ministration he formed to administer all aid 
and technical assistance programs abroad: 
that this administration have a large mra.s- 
ure of control over the policies of such lend¬ 
ing agencies as the Export-Import Bank; 
that United States representatives to all in¬ 
ternational economic organizations be re¬ 
sponsible to it; and that this administra¬ 
tion have equal rank w'lth the otiier depart¬ 
ments of the Government, such a.s .State, 
Commerce, Interior, and that its adminis¬ 
trator have Cabinet status. 

WOULD TAKE OVER ECA 

Ill effect. I recommend that this proposed 
Overseas Economic Administration take over 
the pre.sont set-up of ECA; that it ab¬ 
sorb the point 4 program now administered 
by the State Department; that it supervise 
at least the economic side of all sums to ho 
spent in European rearmament under the 
mutual defense assistance program. More¬ 
over. American representation in the World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund. Inler- 
natlunal Trade Organization (when we Join) 
and in all other international government 
bodies dealing with the world receive its 
policy direction from such an Overseas Eco¬ 
nomic Administration. 

Tlie sense of interdependence among 
peoples has given the word politics a new 
meaning for me. Actually, world politics 
shapes our lives more tellingly than ward 
politics. A coffee blight in Brazil, a famine 
In India, devaluation in Britain, the almost 
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perpetual cabinet crieea in France, the dia- 
covery of uranium ore in Africa, a political 
assassination in Lebanon, all have an increas¬ 
ingly direct and pervasive Influence upon 
decisions which determine our destiny as 
individuals and as a people. 

What all of this means Is that world poll- 
tiCB is a vital salient in waging the peace, 
and that wc must have a foreign policy in 
time of peace which is quite positive as 
foreign policy in time of war. Yet it has 
been only within the last decade that our 
peacetime foreign policy has been shifting 
away from the negative toward the positive. 

STATE DEPARTMENT HAMPERED 

In the broad sense, we all make foreign 
policy out of our Ignorance or out of our 
knowledge, out of our courage or out of our 
fear. But the major burden of crystallizing 
It rests upon the State Department. In 
coping with this challenge, it is hampered 
not only by the carry-overs of our ingrained 
isolationism but also by traditional suspi¬ 
cion of its personnel. I must confess that 
when I came to Washington I tended to vis¬ 
ualize it in terms of striped trousers and 
wing collars, the mark of an aloof priest¬ 
hood. I thought of the State Department 
as an aggregation of cookie pushers whose 
only diploma was the parchment of snob- 
bism signed by family wealth and connec¬ 
tions. 

I found out that nothing could be further 
from the truth. During my 2 1/2 years as 
EGA Administrator I learned that the State 
Department is staffed with extremely hard¬ 
working. devoted, and competent people. 
They are drawn from all groups in our 
society. The very growth of the Depart¬ 
ment from 5.400 in 1939 to some 24,000 today 
attests not only to the growth in America’s 
world leadership responsibilities but also to 
the fact that Its qualifications are hardly 
confined to social position and inherited 
opulence. 

The need for a positive foreign policy to 
define our relations with all peoples in all 
parts of the world is of such surpassing im¬ 
portance that I believe the State Department 
should concentrate all its energies upon this 
task. It should not dilute its energies nor 
divert its skills from this transcendent task 
of policy making by trying to administer a 
point 4 program or the Voice of America. 
To engage in these or similar pursuits, in¬ 
stead of delegating them to separate opera¬ 
tional agencies, is to confuse staff with lino 
functions. 

ADVANTAGES TESTED BT ECA 

The advantages of keeping staff and line 
functions apart have been tested by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. ECA 
was set up as a separate agency to carry out 
a political aim, a foreign policy directive, 
by means of an economic-aid program. 
When the ECA was being established, con¬ 
siderable anxiety was expressed lest the State 
Department and the ECA get embroiled in 
Jurisdictional disputes. Indeed, Congress 
was BO worried about this possibility that It 
wrote Into the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 
(the enabling legislation for ECA) that the 
ECA Administrator and the Secretary of 
State should keep each other fully and cur¬ 
rently informed and arrive at mutually ac¬ 
ceptable decisions. In case of any moot point 
which could not be resolved between them, 
the disagreement was to be laid directly be¬ 
fore the President. To date, there has never 
been a conflict of this kind to take to the 
President, and I am confident that there will 
never be one. 

Actually, ECA has had the fullest coopera¬ 
tion from the State Department and could 
not have gone forward successfully without 
It. I believe that ECA, In turn, by working 
in the economic field, has helped the State 
Department move toward one of its major 
goals: to encourage the peoples of Western 
Europe to work together more closely than 
ever before and to perceive more closely the 


common character of their problems, their 
opportunities, and their perils. I submit 
that recent progress in this direction has 
been due in part to EOA’s drive to foster 
economic integration. 

When I made my first visit to Europe as 
ECA Administrator, back in July 1948, I saw 
that Western Europe’s economy then was 
like a crazy quilt whose varicolored squares 
had been cut out but not sewn together. 
Each nation was striving to be self-sufllclent. 
With this as a goal no single country, nor 
all 16 of them individually, could possibly 
make substantial use of the continent’s re¬ 
sources. For 60 years, indeed. Western Eu¬ 
rope had been moving in the direction of 
economic nationalism. Countries competed 
with each other In Intensifying trade restric¬ 
tions, In raising tariffs and In imposing Im¬ 
port quotas and exchange controls to protect 
home industries which were uneconomic and 
old-fashioned. These impediments to trade 
naturally made matters worse. They hin¬ 
dered Europe from taking advantage of mod¬ 
ern techniques of large-scale, low-cost pro¬ 
duction which, during those same 60 years, 
largely accounted for the higher productivity 
of United States Industry and the higher 
living standards of the American people. 
The reason Is very simple. Large-scale, low- 
cost production is possible only In a sizable, 
unified, and unrestricted market area where 
goods can move freely from factory to con¬ 
sumer. 

The harm done by trade barriers among 
the European nations Is best iUustiatcd by 
comparative production figures between Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. In 1900 the per 
capita output of the European worker and 
the American worker was virtually the same. 
Both lived on about the same scale. Yet in 
1950 the United States, with a population of 
151,000,000, turned out a gross national prod¬ 
uct of $270,000,000,000 in contrast to the 
Marshall-plan countries which, with 274,000,- 
000 people, turned out a gross national prod¬ 
uct of only $170,000,000,000. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. VICTOR L.ANFUS0 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
by Lynn H. Fairfax, publicity director 
of Lodge No. 981 of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Government Employees, which 
is, in effect, an experienced dissertation 
concerning the growth of narcotic addic¬ 
tion in the United States, and recom¬ 
mended congressional action: 

The much publicized narcotic situation 
confronts us at a time when our country 
is bedeviled with pressing economic and 
national defense problems. From within, 
it po.scs too serious a threat to our teen¬ 
agers and youth to permit any delayed action 
because of other problems. 

If not checked immediately it also threat¬ 
ens an outburst of crime that will necessi¬ 
tate expanded municipal and State police 
forces in many sections of our country. New 
hospital facilitieg will have to bo provided 
for prolonged treatment of the addicts and 
the safety of our streets will be endangered. 
Contrary to the belief held by many per¬ 
sons. there will be no individual isolation 
from the effects of this situation. 


Much confusion exists relative to this 
problem. A calm study of the facts sur¬ 
rounding the problem will reveal the fact 
that the Congress and the President of the 
United States can take the most effective 
action to suppress It. 

Past and present narcotic rings may have 
engineered this situation by the operation 
of recruiting services, seeking to expand this 
vile business through the recruitment of new 
users. It is significant that our country, 
with its greater Individual monetary wealth, 
is the only country confronted with this 
problem. 

All narcotics originate outside our bound¬ 
aries. The very abundant supply in the 
possession of the countless thousands of 
individual peddlers throughout our land 
clearly Indicates the necessity of closing 
more tightly the doors of entry of the Ulegal 
traffic from planes, ships, and across our 
borders. 

It must be clear that it is more effective 
to deprive the individual peddler of his 
wares than it is to ferret out and arrest 
him. The Congress can do thU. 

Any person who brings merchandise or 
narcotics into the country illegally is a 
smuggler. The detection of, apprehension, 
and arrest of smugglers Is a function of the 
Bureau of Customs, which operates the Port 
Patrol Division and did operate border patrols 
for many years. Very 'little publicity has 
been given this work or the conditions that 
adversely affect this work. 

THE PACTS OP THE PORT PATROL DIVISION 

The Port Patrol Division operates coopera¬ 
tively with but not under the direction of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. It is an armed 
police force of approximately 1.000 men, 
carefully selected and screened through oral 
and written examination, and strategically 
stationed on docks, at air fields, and in some 
ports, in radio-equipped mobile cars. It 
searches vessels and enforces the many laws 
and regulations of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The individual officer bears the title of 
customs port patrol officer and is neither an 
agent nor an inspector. 

During more than 40 years on our water¬ 
front areas this Division, known for many 
years as Customs Guards, has acquired a spe¬ 
cialized knowledge of the psychology and 
craftiness of smugglers, as well as the knowl¬ 
edge of ship construction and operation. 

Of particular Interest at this time Is the 
narcotic control work performed by this 
group. Working alone, facing hazards and 
exposure and rubbing elbows daily with the 
underworld gangs that hide away on the 
docks of our larger ports, the individual offi¬ 
cer seizes in single operations, at the source 
of entry into our country, quantities of ille¬ 
gal narcotics sufficient to supply four, five, 
and six thousand individual peddlers. The 
customs port patrol officer is the only officer 
regularly assigned to our docks on a 24-hour 
basis to apprehend and arrest the narcotic 
smuggler from the ships, arriving from for¬ 
eign ports. 

It should be noted, however, that other 
important public service is rendered by this 
group. High lights are the safeguarding of 
the public health from diseases which might 
be brought to us with parrots, monkeys, and 
other forms of animal life, the protection of 
agriculture from destructive insects which 
might accompany various forms of plant liie, 
the protection to our wage earners and to in¬ 
dustry through the enforcement of the tariff 
laws, the apprehension of stowaways who 
could be subversive subjects, the interception 
of subversive agents carrying messages to 
and from other agents employed on ships 
and the prevention of sabotage to our very 
important docks in times of w'ar. 

The public service it renders entitles It 
to recognition as one of our major law- 
enforcement groups, yet its classification 
under the civil service is lower and not 
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comparable to any other law-enforcement 
group. 

The potential effectiveness of this group la 
boundless. Every dock used by freighters or 
passenger ships arriving from foreign coun¬ 
tries Is a possible door of entry for the Illegal 
narcotic traffic. One thousand men, divided 
Into three working shifts and with personnel 
reductions due to days off and Illnesses docs 
not permit the coverage of all such docks 
on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts and In the 
Gulf ports. The conditions under which the 
Port Patrol D1 vision operates nccessitiites the 
removal of officers from docks where freight 
vessels are berthed to perform duties In the 
clearance of travelers through customs con¬ 
trol. thereby Increasing the number of un¬ 
attended docks. 

Your attention is directed to the CONonr.s- 
sioNAL Record, volume 93, part 2, page 1921. 
Here is recorded a letter, written to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack by the Com¬ 
missioner of Customs at that time concern¬ 
ing a reduction made by the Appropriations 
Committee to the Customs appropriation for 
the fiscal year of 1948. Three paragraphs In 
that letter are very significant and are as 
follows: 

"Relerence Is made to your telephone re¬ 
quest lor immediate and detailed Itilorma- 
tion concerning the effect the action of the 
Appropriations Committee ol the House of 
Hepresentatlves in cutting by $3,600,000 the 
estimates for the appropriation, collecting 
the revenue from customs 1948. will have on 
the Customs Service If it stands. 

“Carclul examination of the pofaslbilitics 
for meeting this situation satisfies me that 
tlie only activity that can be discontinued 
without a substantial revision of statutory 
law is that directed toward the prevention of 
smuggling. While this Is a clear statutory 
duty of the Customs Service, there is no stat¬ 
utory proscription as to how it shall be con¬ 
ducted and the effectiveness ol our smug¬ 
gling control has always depended upon the 
action of the Congre.ss furnishing funds. 

■'Other functions of the Custom.^. Service 
create bottlenecks through which all carriers, 
goods and travelers entering our country 
must pass. The treatment to be given these 
carriers, goods, and travelers is prescribed 
bv law and the Customs Service mu.st oper¬ 
ate to permit their passage through tiie 
customs control, and to keep records and ac¬ 
counts required by law in coi lectioii with 
their movement and the collections of the 
revenue incident thereto.” 

The significance of these paragraphs Is 
deepened when considered with u statement 
made hy the Commissioner of Narcotics on 
April 14, 1947, and recorded in a public doc¬ 
ument concerning the hearings ul the United 
States Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. Excerpts of 
the question and answer testimony ot the 
Commi.ssioner of Narcotics as recorded on 
pages 73 and 74 ol that document arc as 
follows: 

"Senator Thye. The customs officials 
stand down here at the dock, at the gang¬ 
plank. watching the people coming in off 
the shlpc at the debarkation, and the nar¬ 
cotics agent is down there w'ith the customs 
official; Is he not? 

"Mr. Anslinger. No, sir, 

“Senator Thye. Who determines wdicther 
any Individual i.s carrying any narcotics 
ashore from the ship? 

"Mr Anslinger, That Is the customs pa¬ 
trol officer, the Customs Service. 

"Senator Thye. Then they will apprehend 
the man If the customs official finds he has 
opium or any other type of narcotic in his 
possession, after they have examined his per¬ 
sonal belongings in every conceivable man¬ 
ner? Then where do you function In this 
activity? 

"Mr Anslinger. The customs follow that 
case right to the courts. They tell us about 
It, and wc find out whether the man lias any 


connections. If he has, we work together 
on it. We work together on Joint cases where 
there Is smuggling. 

“Senator Thye. You must spend an awful 
lot of time to figure out whose duty It is to 
take this case and whose duty It Is to take 
that case. 

"Mr. Anslinger. No. sir; not a bit. The 
line Is so clear that we never have difficulty 
along that line. 

“Senator Thye. The customs officials down 
111 Norlolk or up In New York or any other 
port where a passenger vessel docks or a 
freight vessel docks, and where there Is the 
possibility of an Individual carrying nar¬ 
cotics across, do all the supervision? 

“Mr. Anslinger. That is right.” 

Gentlemen ol the Congress, think upon the 
facts. They are the same today as they were 
when the Commissioner of Customs wrote 
his letter and the Commissioner of Narcotics 
gave his testimony. The customs port patrol 
officer Is the only obstacle to the unham¬ 
pered flow of Illegal narcotics from our docks. 
He is the only law-enforcement officer regu¬ 
larly assigned on a 24-hour basis to appre¬ 
hend and arrest narcotic smugglers on our 
water-front areas. 

The custom.s service has not had the ap¬ 
propriations or the men to operate their 
border patrol at all, and for this same rea¬ 
son so many of our docks are unattended as 
to make United States narcotic control noth¬ 
ing more than a sieve. Because of the stat¬ 
utory situation, customs port patrol officers 
are removed from docks to perform duties 
in the clearance of travelers. Can it be 
believed that the American people desire the 
apprehen.sion and arrest ol narcotic smug¬ 
glers to be the only activity of the customs 
service that can be discontinued or curtailed 
without substantial revision of statutory 
law? 

RECOMMENDED CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

The Congress of the United States should 
recognize the port patrol division of the 
United State.s customs service as the major 
law-enforcement body that it is and should 
enact a statutory law that will a.ssure that 
a customs port patrol officer Is on every dock 
where any po&.slblllty of smuggling may exist, 
suld Hs.slgnments lo continue witiumt inter¬ 
ruption as long as any cargo In which 
packages of narcotics may be hidden remains 
upon the pier. The same statutory law 
should reestablish the border patrol of the 
customs service upon a bn.sls that will permit 
short and frequent patrols. 

The customs port patrol officer should be 
classified under the civil service under the 
same clnssiflcntlon held by other law- 
enforcement groups. 

The Congress should appropriate, ns a 
supplemental appropriation If necessary, suf¬ 
ficient funds to finance this. 

Stiffcr penalties should be enacted for 
those persons convicted of attempting to 
smuggle narcotics. 

Tlie co.st of the recommended action will 
be returned to the Government, at least In 
part, through the collection of fines and 
will be relatively small ns compared to the 
costs of expanded municipal police forces 
and the provision of hospitals and hospital 
care for addicts. 

Many civic and parent organizations are 
alarmed by the increase of drug addiction 
among teen-age school children. The 
Queensboro Federation of Mothers Clubs of 
Queens County, N. Y., with a membership 
of GO.OOO parents, has conducted an exhaus¬ 
tive Investigation of the narcotic problem 
during the pa.st 2 years. On January 20,1951, 
the delegate assembly of this organization, 
meeting In the Hotel Statler in New York 
City, unanimously passed a resolution urging 
municipal and Federal officials to Increase 
their respective staffs of law-enforcement 
officers to prevent the growth of narcotic ad¬ 
diction In our schools. This organization 
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endorses the congressional action recom¬ 
mended in this thesLs. 

The New York City Federation of Womens 
Clubs, with a member.shlp of 200,000, equally 
Interested In the well are of our youth and 
teen-age school children, has accepted the 
proposition submitted to their organization 
by the Queensboro Federation of Mothers 
Clubs urging the enactment ol Federal legis¬ 
lation to assure the reestablislimcnt of the 
UniU^d States Border Patrol of the United 
States Customs Service and for the assign¬ 
ment of port patrol officers at all airfields 
used by planes arriving from foreign lands; 
also lor the uninterrupted assignment of 
such officers at all piers and docks where any 
ship arriving from any foreign port Is berthed, 
and for the other recommendations con¬ 
tained in this thesis. 


Reason Succeeds to Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN TIIE HOUSE OP’ REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. April 13, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been gratified by the change in tone of 
my mail since the joint meeting of the 
Congress to hear Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

In common with other Members, I re¬ 
ceived. in the 10-day period immediately 
following the general’s relief from his 
commands in the Par East, a great deal 
of rather hysterical mail, terrifying in 
its implication that so many people in 
the United States could desire, emotion¬ 
ally, a military dictatorship and could 
almost deify a distinguished soldier who 
has not set foot in the United States in 
14 years. 

It would appear that I was more for¬ 
tunate than other Members in receiving, 
at the same time, a considerable volume 
of very reasonable mail offering support 
to the position of the President, and 
that mail is continuing. 

It is noteworthy that, almost without 
exception, the communications I received 
which indicated support of President 
Truman did not in uny way deprecate 
General MacArthur’s very real gifts and 
accomplishments; they were addressed 
rather to the crucial question of consti¬ 
tutional responsibilities and authority. 
Among these were a number of messages 
from substantial, recognized groups; 
under leave, I am inserting a number of 
these in the Record, as follows, together 
with three individual letters typical of 
scores of others: 

New York, N. Y., April 19, 1951. 
Hon Arthur G. Klein, 

House Ofjice Building, 

Washington, D. C. ’ 

New York Engineers, CIO, wishes you to 
know, that in regular meeting assembled 
April 18. 1951, a motion wa.s passed without 
a dissenting voice completely supporting 
President Truman In his removal of General 
MacArthur for Insubordination. Our or¬ 
ganization wishes you to understand that 
we arc opposed to any attempt by military 
forces to supersede civilian authority of the 
President and the peoples’ representatives in 
Congress. We liave great respect for Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s record but we feel the 
President must ul necessity take the advice 
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Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff In military mat¬ 
ters rather than the advice of one individual 
general. We hope you will do nothing that 
may lead eventually to making our civilian 
government subordinate to the military as 
has happened in so many other countries. 

Eabl Kino, 

Biisiness Manager, UEBA, No, 33. 

New York State CIO CoxmciL, 

New York, N. Y., April 10,1951. 

Dear Congresssaian : We are forwarding to 
you the enclosed copy of a statement 
adopted by this organisation’s executive 
board in meeting at the Hotel Statler. New 
York, April 18, 1961. 

Copies of this expression of support for 
President Truman’s action in the case of 
General MacArthur tue also being sent to the 
President and to the Secretary of State. Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Sincerely yours, 

Liouis Hollander. 

President, 
Harold J. Qarno, 
Secretary •Treasurer. 

New York State CIO Council. 

April 13, 1951, 

Statement on President’s Action re 
MacArthur 

The executive board of the New York State 
CIO Council fully endorses President Tru¬ 
man’s action in removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his commands. 

In reaffirming civilian control over the 
military, the President has strengthened a 
vital democratic principle. In making clear 
the determination of our country to use its 
fighting strength most effectively to advance 
the cause of peace and freedom, he has 
strengthened our leadership In the world. 

The President’s action was in the best in¬ 
terests of the Nation and its purposes in this 
time of world crisis. The artificial storms 
which are being whipped up by reactionary 
newspapers and politicians for selfish and 
unpatriotic purposes cannot obscure that 
fact. 

We are certain that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people join with 
us in approval of the President’s stand. 

New York, N. Y., April 20, 1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C,: 

Our organization consisting of over 20,000 
members In the metropolitan area of New 
York City are squarely behind President 
Truman In connection with his removal of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. His action again 
reaffirms the basic American tradition that 
this country is governed and controlled by 
civilians and not by military. Wo are in full 
support of President Truman’s position 
against aggression and for the prevention of 
World War m. 

Laundry Workers Joint Board of 
Greater New York, ACWA, 

Louis Simon. Manager. 

Americans for Democratic Action, 

New York. N. Y., April 18, 1951. 

Dear Congressman : You will find attached 
a statement of the New York City chapter 
of Americans for Democratic Action dealing 
with General MacArthur’s removal by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

Inasmuch as this whole situation has be¬ 
come a problem of great debate and public 
concern, we should appreciate very much 
having your views on this matter for presen¬ 
tation to both our board of directors and our 
membership. 

Sincerely, 

EVET.YN Dubrow, 
Executive Director, 


Statement on Qen. Douglas MacAhtbus, 

Adopted bt the New York City Chapter 

OF Americans for Democratzo Action* 

Tuesday. Afbil 17. 1961 

The New York City Chapter of Americana 
fer Democratic Action Joins with other New 
Yorkers in extending a warm welcome home 
to General MacArthur. after his absence of 
14 years. There are none who will deny his 
brilliant service to his country during World 
War II and his right to acclaim for it by the 
American people. 

However, the traditional welcome to this 
celebrated military figure should not be con¬ 
fused with the partisan ends of cynical poli¬ 
ticians seeking to make capital of the gen¬ 
eral’s position. In the present acclaim of 
Cineral MacArthur for his past achieve¬ 
ments. It must not be forgotten that the im¬ 
plications of his publicly stated views are a 
serious threat to his own country. The 
points that should be borne in mind are; 

1 . The basis of our democracy Is in the 
constitutional authority given civilian over 
military authority. A number of other na¬ 
tions have become military dictatorships be¬ 
cause of the abrogation of this principle. 

2. This country’s foreign policy is based on 
the assumption that Europe Is the crucial 
continent in our cold war with Russia. If 
Russia takes over the industrial centers of 
Europe with their potential production, her 
additional strength would far outweigh that 
of tlie United States. General MacArthur, 
with his publicly-stated opinion (political, 
not military) that Asia Is more Important, 
has flouted the policy of the United States. 
Ke has offended our Atlantic Pact allies by 
saying that “here (In Asia) we fight Europe’s 
war with arms while the diplomats there 
still fight It with words.” This Implies that 
ho believes that issues should be settled 
through war rather than through negotia¬ 
tions which is contrary to the stated objec¬ 
tives of the United Nations. 

8 . General MacArthur has disobeyed not 
only his Commander in Chief, President 
Truman, but also the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
their Chairman, General Bradley, and Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Marshall. Would Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himself have tolerated such 
Insubordination? 

4. Disservice Is being done this country 
both here and abroad by creating doubt as 
to what our foreign policy really is and as 
to how consistent we are in sustaining it. 
The President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are in a far better position to evaluate 
world Issues and world strategy, and they 
are united in their opposition to General 
MacArthur's proposals. 

I’he fate of free government continuously 
hangs upon the maintenance of basic prin¬ 
ciples: ADA believes that President Tru¬ 
man has built for America a significant mile¬ 
post In our history by upholding our princi¬ 
ples during this crisis. 

Because of these facts, and because ADA 
agrees with President Truman that we 
are trying to prevent a world war, not start 
one, and the cause of world peace la more 
Important than any individual, the New 
York City ADA commends President ’Tru¬ 
man for removing General MacArthur from 
office, doing his duty as prescribed in the 
Constitution and demonstrating to our allies 
and to the United Nations that they can 
rely on our good faith in the defense of the 
free world. 

The New York Young Democratic 

New York, N. Y., April 18, 1951, 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mb. Klein: At its last meeting on 
April 12, 1961, the board of directors of the 
New York Young Democratic Club passed the 


following resolution In approval of your re¬ 
call cf General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur: 

**R€solved, That— 

•‘We congratulate you on your courageous 
reaffirmation of the constitutional principles 
of our democracy; 

“You have carried out your clear-cut obli¬ 
gations as President in exercising civilian 
control over the military.” 

I take great pleasure In transmitting this 
resolution to you and in assuring you of our 
continued support on this matter. 

Most respectfully yours, 

Richard S. Lane. 

Corresponding Secretary, 

New York. N. Y., ApHl 12, 1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : This letter is to record my strong 
approval of the action of President Truman 
in removing from his post a general officer 
who has left no doubt of his refusal to re¬ 
spect established lines of command or to 
accept our basic democratic principle sub¬ 
ordinating the military to the civilian au¬ 
thority of the United States. 

As an attorney, as a veteran of over 3 years 
of Army service, and as a citizen concerned 
with the maintenance ot-our democratic gov¬ 
ernment and republican traditions, I have 
thought carefully about the isrues reportedly 
Involved in this matter. My considered 
opinion is that President Truman has acted 
with courage and high purpose to attain and 
maintain a concept of government that is of 
greater moment to our Nation than any po¬ 
litical or strategic concepts regarding our 
policy In Kona. Asia, or perhaps anyv/here 
else in the world. 

Consequently. I urge that you give to our 
President the strongest r jslble support that 
your office, personal prestige, and superior 
abilities can master. 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur G. Kaplan. 

Counselor at Law, 

New York. N. Y., April 12. 1951, 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Klein: I have just written Presi¬ 
dent Truman and S-'nators Lehman and Iveo 
stating my wholehearted support of Mr. Tru¬ 
man ’3 actions In the MacArthur case. I want 
to put myself on the record to you, my 
Representative. 

This is the first time I have ever been 
moved to write a President, Senator, or 
Represent tlve, but I feel strongly that this 
MacArthur dismissal has hart a profound 
effect on the American public and that your 
mall may not be an accurate barometer of 
public opinion. 

You must be aware that In these cases 
the antis always write. You must further bo 
aware that the supporters of General Mac¬ 
Arthur, many of them of extreme right-wing 
persuasion, arc much more likely to write 
than those who back the President. 

Mr. Truman’s strategy of confining the war 
to Korea, as Messrs. Llppmanu and Reston 
have pointed out. is the? only sane policy. 
The alternative Is a disastrous, full-scale 
Pacific war. 

I hope you will do your part to see, as 
General Elsenhower hopefully put it, that 
MacArthur will not be permitted to become 
a controversial figure. I do not sec why a 
dismissed general should enjoy an audience 
before a Joint session of Congress. The need 
today is for national unity and those who 
are rushing to the general’s support are doing 
so in the hot flush of partisan politics. 
Very truly yours. 

Burton R. Benjamin. 
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New Yokk. N. Y., April IS, 195t. 
Bon. ARTHxm O. Klein, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Regarding the MacArthur inci¬ 
dent. It Is my personal opinion that the 
President has acted wisely and with great 
courage. 

We must never let the military authority 
take precedence In any way over our civil 
authority. I believe that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has Increased the area of tension 
for a third world war and, for that reason, 
I consider him 111-flt to represent the nations 
of the v/orld as their commander. 

As my Representative In Washington, I 
trust that you will express this opinion, If 
the need arises. 

Sincerely yours, 

Norman R. Anderson. 


Truman Will Go Down in History as the 

President Who Refused To Surrender 

the People’s Trust to the Military 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24.1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the removal 
of General MacArthur by the President 
was a matter of military discipline. No 
military man is bigger than the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense—most important, no 
military man is bigger than his country. 

General MacArthur has served his Na¬ 
tion well. He deserves the great tribute 
a grateful Nation has been paying to him 
since his return to this country for the 
first time in 14 years, during which time 
he has been giving unselfishly of his time 
and efforts in the fulfillment of his 
duties. 

But even General MacArthur with his 
great pre.stige cannot place himself 
above the Constitution of the United 
States. We have a civilian government. 
Civilians direct our foreign and domestic 
policy. President Truman’s courageous 
action in removing such a popular mili¬ 
tary hero w^as a step toward continuing 
that great tradition of civilian control 
in America. 

I feel, as does the writer of the follow¬ 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
the St. Louis (Mo. > Star-Times of Thurs¬ 
day, April 12, 1951, that General Mac- 
Ai’thur will go down as one of the great¬ 
est of all soldiers, not only in American 
history, but in world history, and that 
Harry Truman will go down in history 
as the President who refused to sur¬ 
render the people’s trust to the military. 
The editorial: 

Preservation of Civil Authority 

Last night President Harry Truman wisely 
used radio and television to explain to the 
American people Just why he took the drastic 
step of removing General MacArthur from all 
of his four commands. The President put 
the matter on a plane above that of per¬ 
sonalities, both General MacArthur’s and his 
own. The core of his explanation was, “We 
do not want to see the conflict In Korea ex¬ 
tended. We are trying to prevent a world 
war—not to start one.’* To bomb Man¬ 
churia and China and to assist Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist troops to land on the mainland of 


China would be “running a very grave risk 
Of starting a general war. If that were to 
happen, we would have brought about the 
exact situation we are trying to prevent." 

It Is precisely this risk that General Mac¬ 
Arthur wants the United States to take. To 
change foreign policy and broad military 
strategy the general made various utterances 
in direct violation of orders for him to clear 
Ills statements with Washington. After the 
latest warning given him In Tokyo on Mon¬ 
day by Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., 
MacArthur made it clear that he Intended to 
continue leading public pressure and vir¬ 
tually dared his President and Commander 
In Chief to remove him. 

Harry Truman took the dare. Acting as 
President and Commander In Chief, acting 
In behalf of the whole constitutional prin¬ 
ciple of the supremacy of the civil authority 
over the military, he removed General Mac¬ 
Arthur from all his commands, as Supreme 
Commander. Allied Powers: Commander in 
Chief: United Nations Command: Com¬ 
mand; Commander In Chief. Far East; and 
Commanding General, United States Army. 
Far East. 

Douglas MacArthur gave Harry Truman 
no other choice—except to remove him or to 
admit to the American people that not their 
elected civil leader but an appointed military 
leader was calling the tune. 

General MacArthur was pressing for an 
extension of the war theater to Include con¬ 
tinental China. This would be the end of 
all hopes lor a negotiated settlement. It 
would be a major gamble that the Soviet 
Union would not honor Its treaty commit¬ 
ment to aid China In case of attack. If this 
major gamble was won. there would still be 
the minor but enormous gamble that Red 
China could be defeated by alrpower, sea- 
power and the landpower of the Nationalist 
government which were defeated on the 
mainland 18 months ago. If this major gam¬ 
ble were lost, then world war III would be 
underway In the area where the United 
States is least prepared to fight it—In the 
morasses of Asia, with Its vast spaces and 
limitless manpower. Under all circum¬ 
stances General MacArthur's policy would 
put Asia above Europe. It wouL’ put the 
United Mtates in a war where many of the 
non-Communist nations would regard us as 
the nggre.s.sor. It would divide the United 
States sharply from Its main allies. Great 
Britain. France, and Canada. 

Harry Truman is being bitterly criticized 
on the grounds of both his policy and his ac¬ 
tion But no one can accuse him of not hav¬ 
ing been patient with MacArthur. 

A member of Geneiai MacArthur’s staff 
Is quoted as saying concerning Harry Tru¬ 
man. "He will lose the next election—and 
then some.” That may be so. That is un¬ 
important. The Presidency of the United 
States is an office that endures beyond the 
terms of the particular men who occupy It. 
The military authority of the United States 
Is a power that endures beyond the men 
who wield It, even though they be as bril¬ 
liant and strong as Douglas MacArthur. 
What is Important is that the military re¬ 
main an arm ol the civil authority over 
which the people have control. 

Harry Ti'uman will go down In history 
as a President who made many mistakes. 
But at least he will not go down in history 
ns the President who surrendered the peo¬ 
ple’s trust to the military. 

In spite of the tragic ending to his mag¬ 
nificent career, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will go down as one of the greatest of all 
soldiers, not only In American history, but 
in world history. 

The American people are fortunate that 
to take General MacArthur’s commands they 
have a replacement of the large stature and 
proven ability of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 
The important thing now Is to get on with 
the Job—the Job of winning or settling the 
war in Korea; the Job of arming to prevent 
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world war HI or to win It If It is forced upon 
us, the Job of constructing that stable and 
peaceful world for which humanity yearns. 

General MacArthur has been Invited by 
Republican leaders to address a Joint session 
of Congress, and he has accepted the invita¬ 
tion. Gen. Dwight Elsenhower in Europe ex¬ 
pressed the hope that MacArthur will not 
return to the United States and become a 
controversial figure. This was perhaps too 
much for which to hope. General MacAr¬ 
thur is eager to be heard and many people 
are eager to hear him. But It is not too 
much to hope that despite the debate the 
American people will close ranks and face 
up to the challenge of the times. 


MacArthur’s War Party 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New Republic of April 23, 1951, speaks 
for itself. I commend it to my colleagues’ 
attention: 

MacArthur’s War Party 

The uproar that has followed the removal 
of General MacArthur shows how necessary 
that removal was. The general had made 
himself the head of a political clique, mainly 
but not wholly inside the Republican Party. 
Only now does the public get a chance to 
realize how deep was his divisive effort, or 
how far it had gone. 

MacArthur was not a mere soldier taking 
orders, as he has tried to picture himself. 
He was the head of an open conspiracy 
against the policy of the Government he was 
sworn to serve. Long before his dismissal by 
the President, his attitude and that of his 
supporters had done much to deepen the 
split In th^ American Government, to con¬ 
fuse and weaken our relations with the 
United Nations, and thereby to hamper the 
war effort In Korea. 

’The forceful action of President ’Truman 
has stripped the general of the power to 
Interfere directly In the policies of hls coun¬ 
try any longer. MacArthur must now carry 
on his political activity in the open without 
benefit of the military disguise. The com¬ 
mon sense of the American people will doubt¬ 
less reject the undemocratic philosophy of 
militarism for which he stands when It is 
nakedly presented to them. However, the 
clique of which MacArthur is the mouthpiece 
will not be easily daunted. They are danger¬ 
ous men, bound together by an evil design 
which they will be slow to relinquish. It 
Is an incongruous crew made up partly of 
those who advocate an immediate world war 
in order to prevent one, and in part of iso¬ 
lationists at heart who support MacArthur 
on the theory that If he were given hls way 
we could In a few months retire behind our 
own shores and pull them up over us. His 
domestic support Is the Tory wing of Journal¬ 
ism and of politics—the people who scream 
“Communist" at everyone who disagrees with 
them, the enemies of Roosevelt who are still 
fighting his spirit 6 years after he went to 
his grave. 

Typical of the lost battalion who have 
found In the general their leader is James H. 
Rend who has announced that MacArthur 
will become an official of his Remington- 
Rand Corp. The ultra-conservative, ultra- 
isolationist Rand has admitted long-con¬ 
tinued support, including gifts of at least 
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(6^00 to Merwln K, Hart‘8 notorious Na¬ 
tional Economic Council, long known for 
Its Inveterate love of dictators and for Its 
doctrines of "white, Nordic supremacy’* here 
at home. Rand’s company became famous 
In the 1930*6 for perfecting the Mohawk Val¬ 
ley plan for strikebreaking, widely adopted 
by antllabor employers. In his new Job 
MacArthur will be associated with another 
ex-soldlcr, former Gen. Leslie R. Groves, now 
a vice president of Remington-Rand, who 
was also fired by Truman for attempting to 
put military authority above civilian con¬ 
trol In development of atomic energy. 

As his political manager, MacArthur will 
doubtless retain the services of Gen. Court¬ 
ney Whitney, his aide in Tokyo, a lawyer who 
has always been a political rather than a 
military adviser. The cluster of interna¬ 
tional blg-buslness men who frequent the 
Waldorf Towers and have followed the un- 
glamorous star of Herbert Hoover in the part 
will be a ready-made court for the deposed 
general, as well as eager financiers of any 
political projects MacArthur may desire to 
launch. 

There will be rich and unscrupulous men 
for MacArthur to command in his new role. 
It is important, therefore, to examine what 
would happen If the General actually got his 
way. 

On purely military grounds, the MacArthur 
policy for Immediate war against China 
would likely be disastrous. 

MacArthur appears to believe that If we 
engage In total war with China, Russia would 
not come in. Russia and China have a mu¬ 
tual defense pact pledging each of them to 
go to war If the other is attacked by any 
third power. It Is true that Russia has 
broken many pledges In recent years, but It 
Is Inconceivable that she could break this one 
except at a cost in prestige and power she 
could not afford to pay. 

MacArthur believes we could win a quick 
victory over China; Japan made the same 
mistake In 1937. It Is straining our military 
resources today to hold our own in the 
Korean Peninsula, with masses of South 
Korean troops engaged and with a dozen 
other UN nations giving support. 

MacArthur believes that Chlang’s army on 
Formosa could successfully Invade the main¬ 
land without the use of American troops. 
This army of a few hundred thousand men 
Is practically without equipment of the type 
needed for an Invasion. Remember the long 
years it took the United States to prepare 
for the Normandy invasion, even with Eng¬ 
land as a base, and with supply lines thou¬ 
sands of miles shorter: miiltlply the diffi¬ 
culties of the Normandy landing by 10 and 
you may be somewhere near the problem 
a Nationalist Invasion presents. 

The MacArthur who makes these recom¬ 
mendations is certainly the one who let the 
entire air force in the Philippines be de¬ 
stroyed on the ground just after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, the man who divided the army In Korea 
last November and let It be trapped izi one 
of the worst military reverses in our history. 

In the First and Second World Wars the 
United States had powerful allies who spilled 
their blood for us while we were making 
up our minds that It was our war, too. In 
the struggle In Korea we were able to per¬ 
suade the United Nations to Join us In put¬ 
ting down aggression; but there would be 
no such action if we now went to war with 
Communist China on MacArthur’s terms. 
We would lose our most important ally. 
Great Britain. -We would lose the support 
of the UN, and that body would be destroyed. 

To repeal in words of one syllable what 
everyone knows except MacArthur and his 
followers: 

The democratic world, and most of all the 
United States, is not yet strong enough la 
a military sense to fight the Communist bine 
on one front, to say nothing of two. We 


will not be prepared to withstand attack for 
several years longer. The one overwhelming 
objective In the meantime Is to try to pre¬ 
vent Russia from attacking in Europe, which, 
with its tremendous industrial installations, 
Is the one great prize in the world struggle. 
If we can hold Europe, we have a good pros¬ 
pect of holding the world; if we lose, victory 
Is against us. 

It may be that Russia will strike before 
wo are ready, no matter what we do or don’t 
do. But If MacArthur’s advice were followed 
If we plunged Into the quagmire of China, 
Stalin would almost certainly strike In Eu¬ 
rope, and the United States would be help¬ 
less to give the democracies of the west the 
aid they need and have been promised. 

MacArthur's abortive "peace offer" to the 
Chinese Communists stopped a carefully 
thought-out proposal of the same character 
that the United Nations (with the general’s 
knowledge) was about to make. Now that 
he is out of the way, efforts to end the war 
on an honorable basis can be pursued. The 
aggression against South Korea which 
prompted the UN to take up arms has been 
successfully checkmated; the invaders have 
been driven back across the line from which 
the attack was launched. The war is costing 
the North Koreans and the Chinese Com¬ 
munists a terrible price. This is the moment 
for a frerh, determined effort to enU the war 
on terms which will discourage future ag¬ 
gression and strengthen the arm of the UN. 

The antagonisms that now divide the 
world cannot be wiped out In short order. 
But the desire of peoples all over the world 
for peace has seldom in history been so 
great. Patience and steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose are what Is called for. These qualities 
are among the hardest for democracies to de¬ 
velop, but they are nonetheless the essen¬ 
tial ones for us to cultivate today. We must 
perfect the defenses of the free world, always 
with the objective of a future in which large 
armament will have no place. The presence 
of MacArthur in the explosive Par East was 
a constant danger. His removal permits the 
resumption of a resolute course toward peace. 


Pins XII and World Federation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following arti¬ 
cle written by Rev. Edward A. Conway, 
S. J.. which appeared in the April 28 issue 
of America, national Catholic weekly, 
entitled “Pius XII and World Federa¬ 
tion”: 

Pius XU AND World Fkoeration 
(By Edward A. Conway, 6. J.) 

("If winter comes, my Federalist friends 
exclaim, can spring be far behind?" Thus 
wrote Father Conway some 2 years ago in 
an America article on the world federalist 
movement. For American Catholics who be¬ 
lieve in world federation It has been a bleak 
2-year8’ winter since then. But the Holy 
Father’s recent address to delegates of the 
World Federalist Congress at Rome gives 
promise of better days.) 

The more I study the April 6 discourse 
of the Holy Father, in which he gave his 
approbation to the World Federalist move¬ 
ment, the warmer grows my sense of satis¬ 
faction. As 1 write, I have before me the 


text of his address in French and two unoffi¬ 
cial English translations, neither of which 
can oe considered definitive. I hope that we 
shall soon have an authorized English ver¬ 
sion, because the discourse, being the first 
formal papal pronouncement on world gov¬ 
ernment, has profound significance lor all 
students of world affairs. Scholars will be 
analyzing and interpreting It for months 
to come. They should have the authentic 
thought of the Holy Father to work on. 

The original text richly repays detailed 
study. At the very fii*st reading it a as obvi¬ 
ous to me that here was more than Just 
another extempore greeting to a group of pil¬ 
grims. I thought, as I read, that the Holy 
Father must have worked over tliat address 
as carefully as he did over any of his fumed 
Christmas allocutions. I have since been 
told that his holiness confided to one of his 
auditors afterwiird that he had stayed up 
Into the night before to complete the text 
of his discourse, and that previously he had 
spent many hours in consultation about It. 
It seems obvious that the Holy Father had 
determined to make a major policy pro¬ 
nouncement, and just as obvious that he had 
determined to use the World Federalist Con¬ 
gress as the occasion for It. 

Some of the satlsfactiou that warms me 
comes, I confess, from personal considera¬ 
tions. I have been hard pressed at times 
to defend my presence (with a Catholic 
bishop) on the national advisory board of 
United World Federalists, Inc. UWP is the 
largest membership group among the 70 
constituent organizations In 27 countries 
which make up the world movement for 
world federal government. The unfortunate 
and, for mo, embarrassing fact Is that many 
American Catholics have been turned against 
world federalism, and specifically against 
United World Federalists, by the absurd 
charge that the entire federalist movement 
Is a Communist conspiracy. Almost dally 
during the past 3 years I have received let¬ 
ters from Catholics—some Inquiring, some 
Indignant—about my part In the federalist 
movement. It would hi ve been much easier 
for me to answer them If the Holy Father 
had ever made a clear-cut and quotable 
statement dealing directly with world fed¬ 
eral government. Unfortunately for me and 
other Catholic federalists, up to April 6, 1951, 
he had not. 

It was always possible, of course, to prove 
that a Catholic could be a Catholic and a 
federalist. But It was necessary to string 
together texts from the Pope’s Christmas 
allocutions—a hint here and a hint there— 
sufficient, however, to prove to the unpreju¬ 
diced that "the new world order" desired by 
the Pope was actually some form of world 
federal government. But it was an unsatis¬ 
factory business at best, complicated and 
prohibitively time consuming. 

I tried another tack some time ago (Amer¬ 
ica, December 4, 1948, Catholics and World 
Federation) by arguing not from textual but 
from circumstantial evidence. On Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1948, the Holy Father had addressed 
300 members of the European Union of Fed¬ 
eralists at Castel Qandolfo. EUF is a fed¬ 
eration of European federalist groups and is 
closely aligned with the world movement for 
world federal government. The Holy Father 
told the European federalists that It was 
high time to establish a European union. 
"Some," he added, "are even asking them¬ 
selves whether it Is not already too late. ” 

My World Federalist friends. I reported, 
were much encouraged by the Holy Father's 
partial support: 

"Even though the Holy Father, they reason, 
said nothing explicitly about world federa¬ 
tion, his warm approval of European federa¬ 
tion will surely give immense impetus to 
their movement and hasten thereby the 
larger development they desire." 

I added—naively, I know now—that I was 
tncUned to agree with my World lederalist 
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friends. My article ended with the observa¬ 
tion: 

“American Catholics could make a distinc¬ 
tively Catholic and definitely valuable con¬ 
tribution to the World Federalist movement. 
It remains to be seen whether the Pope’s 
Armistice Day address will Inspire them to 
do so. At the very least we may expect the 
more perceptive among them to begin taking 
an Interest in federalism, since It so ob¬ 
viously Interests the Pope." 

Earlier in the article I had warned the 
Federalists that “Catholics are curiously and 
often callously indlllerent to nonlnfallitale 
papal pronouncements." But I was totally 
unprepared for and correspondingly appalled 
by what followed. Most ol the more per¬ 
ceptive Catholics remained Indifferent to 
federalism, while the less perceptive began 
to take what I must call a violent Interest 
in the destruction of the whole movement. 

Catholic newspapers reprinted the mis¬ 
representations of Merwin K. Hart’s rabidly 
nationall.stlc economic council letter, and 
t,noted approvingly from Joseph P. Kump’s 
V.’r Must Abolish the United States, which 
arsons that the alms and objectives of the 
American Federalists add up to treason. In¬ 
deed treasonous, traitorous, and unpatriotic 
were among the milder epithets hurled at 
CuLliolic Fedeialists by fellow Cnthfjlics. 
F r a time we dismissed these denunciations 
a.^ being merely what Pius XII called in 1948 
••the aberrations ot an intransigent natlonal- 
i rn which denies nr spurns the common 
bonds linking the nations together." 

II was not long, however, before r.lmllnr 
attacks came from more responsible Catholic 
quarters, based only too obviously on the 
same poisonous sources. Moreover, author¬ 
ized representatives of respectable Catholic 
rveaiijzations began to appear taelore State 
legislatures demanding the repeal ol long¬ 
standing world-government resolutions. 
Thanks to this Catholic intervention, some 
Icgirlatures either repealed or modified lliem. 

United World Federalists, chief beneficiary 
ol this •'Calhulic interest in teclerallsm," and 
much disturbed by it, asked its must promi¬ 
nent Catholic member to do something 
about It, He is Thomas H. Maliony, Boston 
ultornev, lormer president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, now 
chairman oi the Catholic Comml.ssion on In¬ 
tellectual and Cultural Affairs, and for 3 
years chjilrmaii of the UWP policy commit¬ 
tee. Mr Mahony tried to lilt the level of the 
debate by compiling Parallel Thinking, 
Catholic and Federalist, Uyjuii the Organiza¬ 
tion ol the World for Peace. Under five 
headings; Disarmament: Security and Pre¬ 
paredness; National Sovereignty and its 
Limitation; Amendments of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. A Federated World, he com¬ 
pared Catholic statements from ,St. Augus¬ 
tine to Pius XII with corresponding UWP 
proposal.s. Eschewing all argument. Mr. Ma¬ 
hony simply asked his readers to ‘‘draw their 
owni reasonable inferences from the compari¬ 
son." The similarities were sensational. 

The booklet was published last September 
(15 cents, Thomas H. Mahony, 10 State Street, 
Boston 9, Ma.ss.). But it seems to have made 
little Impression in some Catholic com¬ 
mon itie.s—Baltimore, for example. Catholic 
nntl-Fedcralism reached its apogee there with 
the appearance of the Baltimore edition of 
the Catholic Review of February 16, 1951, 
Under a screaming headline: "Catholics 
backing antl-Federalist move," the diocesan 
weekly revealed—it must have had its own 
revelation—that "almost every Catholic in 
this archdiocese is expressing support of a 
resolution • * • up before the Maryland 

House of Delegates which voices strong ob¬ 
jections to the idea ol world government as 
proposed by the Federalists." The Maryland 
Action Guild, the Knights of Columbus and 
the Catholic War Veterans were “solidly 
lined up" with the American Legion, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Children of the Ameri¬ 


can Revolution, the Minute Women of 
Maryland, and the Daughters of 1812. The 
Federalist resolutions, said the Catholic 
spokesmen, ‘‘collided with Catholic patriotic 
principles." One Louis Carroll, “speaking 
for the Maryland Action Quild, said that 
World Federalists were most surely moving 
Into the footsteps of Lenin and Stalin" 
(Catholic Review, Feb. 23, 1951, p. 3). 

Do you wonder that I as a *Vorld Federal¬ 
ist, felt grateful relief and warm satisfaction 
when I read these words in the Holy Father’s 
April C discourse: 

"Your movement (the World Movement for 
a World Federal Government) dedicates it- 
sell tv realizing an effective political organi¬ 
zation of the world. Nothing is more in 
conformity with Mie traditional doctrine of 
the church, or better adapted to her teach¬ 
ing concerning legitimate or illegitimate 
war. especially in the present circumstances. 
It l.s necessary, therelore. to arrive at an 
organisation of this kind, if for no other rea¬ 
son than to put a stop to the armament 
race." 

That solemn approbation should end once 
and lor all the argument us to whether a 
CaLholic ran be a Pederullst. Whether it In¬ 
spires Catholics to work actively in the Fed¬ 
eralist movement remaiiib. as 1 remarked 
once before, “to bo seen,” For my part, I 
cannot recall a more forthriglit papal en¬ 
dorsement ol any movement, either Callioilc, 
or. as this happens to be. nonsectarian. 

Some Catholics, of course, are already say¬ 
ing that the Pope approved rnily the general 
ideal ol a far-iii-the-future w(jrld slate, 
not nnv concrete program loi its proximiito 
realization. None but nationalist die-hards 
would deny that he was talking on April 6 
to a definite group with a definite, even 
though not detailed, i>rogram. The Pope 
Implied clearly cnoui^h. it seoms to me, that 
the world political organization mu.sl be 
realized as rapidly as possible “if lor no 
other re&Fxm than to put a stop to the arma¬ 
ment race"—(he current race, not one in 
the problematical future. 

'The World Federal Government which W. 
M W. F. G. propo.ses and which the Holy 
Father has endorsed is a strictly limited 
one During its Roman Congress, its fourth, 
by the way, the movement outlined the 
powers of that government in its declara¬ 
tion to the loreign ministers of the lour 
great power.s, to all the governments of 
the nations, and to the world’s WTU-weury 
peoples* 

"The time has come w'hen the nations and 
pcojiles of the world must create an all-in¬ 
clusive world federal government which can 
guarantee to each nation security against at¬ 
tack by olhcrs. Such a government must 
have the power: 

"1. To prohibit by law the right of nations 
to itse force or the threat oi lorce In inter¬ 
national affairs. 

"2 To make laws binding upon individuals 
and national govemineiits problbitlng the 
construction or possession of armaments be¬ 
yond that required for Internal police pur¬ 
poses, and to administer an agreed schedule 
for universal disarmament. 

"3. To maintain adequate and effective 
civilian inspection and police forces to as¬ 
sure that the world law affecting armaments 
is respected. 

"4. To bring to trial In world courts any 
Individuals and groups who conspire to build 
weapons of w’ar in violation of world law.” 

Catholics who fear that a world state pos¬ 
sessing those powers would swallow up their 
j»ersonal liberties overlook the world feder¬ 
alist proviso that— 

"All powers not expressly delegated to the 
world federal government should be reserved 
to the nations and their peoples, thus leav¬ 
ing each nation its choice of its own domes¬ 
tic political, economic, social, and religious 
Institutions." 

In his Parallel Thinking, Thomas Ma¬ 
hony made it clear that "these proposals do 


not envisage a superstate in which nations 
would be merged and lose their identity and 
domestic autonomy—a unitary state or em¬ 
pire. They contemplate complete autonomy 
of each nation in Its national or domestic 
field. They merely propose a limitation of 
the external authority or sovereignty of 
nations—the right to make war." 

"Absolute sovereignty." of course, is the 
motto emblazoned on the banners of the 
embattled Catholic opponents of world gov¬ 
ernment. I very much fear that a mistaken 
notion about sovereignty inspires their 
charge that world lederullsm Is opposed to 
Catholic patriotic principles. To put It 
bluntly. I am afraid that they have never 
accepted that traditional doctrine of the 
church with which, according to the Holy 
Father, the world fcderull.'jt movement is 
actually in accord. What Is that tradi¬ 
tional doctrine? Plus XII lorcefully defined 
It ill his Christmas message of 194b: 

"The Catholic doctrine on the slate and 
civil society has always been based on the 
principle that, in keeping with the will of 
God, the nations form togelhCT a commu¬ 
nity Willi a common aim and common du- 
tier. Even when the proclamation of this 
principle and Hs practical con.sequcnces gave 
rL-se to violent reactions, the church denied 
hfr assent to the erroneous concept of an 
absolutely autonomous sovereignty dtvcsled 
of all social obligations." 

Is it too much to hope that the Holy 
Father’s latest interpretation ol that prin¬ 
ciple and its practical consequence,s—the 
ceding to a world government ol enough 
national sovereignty to save the world Irom 
catastrophic war—will not "give rite to vio¬ 
lent rcactiuns’’j' My modest hope is tiuit 
It will inspire all American Ciithoilrs to 
Biucly this remarkable clocuiiKiit, Every one 
of its paragraphs Is jnegnant with mean¬ 
ing. Almost every one ol its lilies reminds 
one of more e;:tencied treatment ol tlie same 
topic in other papal pronouncements. 

I hope, too, that the Ili'ly Father’s dis¬ 
course will arouse new interest in Guido 
Gonella’s A World to Reconstruct. Cardi¬ 
nal Strltcli’s Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope’s Peace Plan publlblied it in 1944 
through Bruce of Milwaukee. My estermecl 
associate, Patlier LaFarge, predicted at the 
time (America, .September 5, 1944i that the 
book would produce wide enlightenment. 
Would that it hud. Signor Goiiella, most 
autlioritatlve interpreter of the mind of 
Pius Xll on tl'i'^ problem of world ordei*. may 
still be, in P'alher LnFarge’s phrase, "slrong 
medicine.” But I question wiielhcr, in view 
ol the Pope’s recent pronouncement, he still 
Is "much stronger medicine than most people 
In this country and most of our pollLicians 
are prepared to S'wallovv.” Is It too much to 
ask that a revised version ol Gonella be pub¬ 
lished iiromptly? 

In view ol the T^klespread misapprehen¬ 
sion that all World Federalists are Commu¬ 
nist c:onsplrator.s, it is unfortunate that in 
the story on the Pope’s April 6 discourse dis¬ 
tributed by the NC News Service his conclud¬ 
ing remarks were omitted. 1 add them here 
to reassure and Inspire all Catholic Feder¬ 
al i,st.^ ; 

"Therein | solving the problem of a world 
political organization) lies a vast field of 
work, study, and action. You have under¬ 
stood this and looked it squarely in the face. 
You liave the courage to spend yourselve.s 
for this cause. We congratulate you. Wo 
express to you our wishes for your good suc- 
ce.ss, and with all our heart we pray God to 
grant you His light and His help in the per¬ 
formance of your task." 

May thousands of American Catholics soon 
merit that benediction. May theirs be the 
mission of helping the World Federalists to 
skirt the pltlalls which His Holiness warned 
against in his cordial endorsement of their 
movement. 
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Clarify Our Far Eaat Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over Station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, April 23.1951: 

Greetings: The fat is In the Are. 

President Truman’s recall of General Mac- 
Arthur has touched off one of the hottest 
Issues of this centLiry. At the moment tem¬ 
pers are running high. One is supposed to 
be for or against, with the few reasonable 
souls who stand In the middle exposed to a 
murderous cross-fire. 

Where this chain reaction will lead to 
nobody knows. 

The differing viewpoints dramatized by the 
firing of General MacArthur will have much 
to do with the outcome of the Presidential 
campaign of 1962. Much can happen within 
the next 18 months, both in the United 
States and In the much larger area of the 
world itself, to ulter the present circum¬ 
stances and the opinions we now hold. 

It is strange that so many Americans have 
leaped to positive and emotional Judgments, 
pro and con, without first considering the 
background facts. 

I believe that most Americans approve of 
our policy in Europe. It is realistic and it 
can point to certain definite accomplish¬ 
ments. By extending vigorous help to Greece 
and Turkey, we prevented Communist im¬ 
perialism from breaking out into the Medi¬ 
terranean. Through the Marshall plan we 
helped to rebuild the war-shattered and dis¬ 
couraged nations of Etu-ope, eliminating the 
despair on which communism thrives. By 
the Atlantic Pact we are starting to build up 
the collective military strength to resist 
aggression. This is a hard job and one that 
will take time. To manage it wo have as¬ 
signed one of our best men, General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Other nations will have to pitch in and 
help because we do not possess the power 
to be equally strong in Europe and in Asia. 
A choice had to be made, and priority was 
given to Eurojje. The Industrial plant and 
resources of Europe, much greater than tho.se 
of the Par East, must not fall into the hands 
of Communist Russia. Stalin is deterred 
only by our head start in the development 
of atomic weapons and by our industrial 
might. If he could seize Europe and add its 
production to that of his empire, our ad¬ 
vantage would be canceled and he would then 
feel confident to attack us. The President 
and the State Department, Generals Mar¬ 
shall, Elsenhower, and Bradley, and many 
Republican Senators and Representatives 
from the Northeast recognize that Europe is 
the key to our survival and insist that we 
concentrate our efforts there. 

We cannot, however, neglect Asia. 

The main strength of our Navy, under Re¬ 
publican and Democratic administrations, 
has been stationed in the Pacific, and In 
that fact wc have a clue to the importance 
of that region In our security planning. 
Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, which is 2.000 miles 
west of San Francisco, was the first target 
of the Japanese attack. They understood Its 
strategic value. 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy can 
be dangerous if it Is used for partisan ad¬ 
vantage. On the other hand. It can be a 
wholesome challenge if it succeeds in bring¬ 
ing all the facts out into the open so that 
the American people can decide what our 


security requirements In the far Pacific 
should be. and then support that plan with 
unity. We do not believe in secret diplo¬ 
macy that considers Itself so st^perior that 
it does not take the American people into 
its confidence. We may be wrong In our 
suspicions, and we hope that we are. But 
there is a growing doubt in the American 
mind. Merely the possibility of appeasement 
in Asia fills us with dread. We cannot 
charge off our 60,000 casualties in Korea to 
sporting losses in the game of International 
chess. We do not relish diplomacy which 
becomes so involved In scheming that It ties 
itself up in knots at our expense. We went 
into Korea for a principle, and that was to 
defeat bare-faced aggression and to discour¬ 
age future aggression. Wo carried the ball 
for the UN In order to establish that prin¬ 
ciple firmly, once and for all. Every small 
nation In the world thanked God for our 
courageous and unselfish leadership. Then 
Red China, stupidly playing Red Russia’s 
game, renewed the aggression. Our allies 
began to hedge on us. Now we fear appease¬ 
ment of principle so concealed with honeyed 
words that the American people will be duped 
into believing that surrender is victory. 

What Is American policy in the Far Bast? 

Ask that question of the next 10 people 
you meet, and you will get 10 different 
answers. 

A year from now as we start down the 
stretch toward a presidential election we 
hope that public opinion will have decided 
the best course for our country and that for¬ 
eign policy will be governed by it, even be¬ 
fore the test of the election Itself. We cannot 
wait until November 1952. allowing those 
who threaten us to profit from our delay. 

But first, what is going on in Asia that 
seems to be so far away? 

I think we stand In need of the facts, and 
It is my purpose to bring some of them to 
you in broad outline, and ns fairly as I can. 

Across the wide Pacific ocean are the three 
most populous nations in the world: Russia. 
China, and India. In the lost two countries, 
which are far behind in technical progress 
and where there is insufficient food for all, 
great political changes have taken place since 
the end of World War II. For many gen¬ 
erations most of Asia in the Pacific had been 
subject to Western European imperialism. 
They were used as sources for raw materials, 
and their people wero treated as second-class 
members of the human race. But the peo¬ 
ple of Asia are waking up and are growing 
up. The United States has given independ¬ 
ence to the Philippines. Once-powerful 
Japan, reduced in size, is being reeducated to 
democratic ways under the American occu¬ 
pation which will end in the near future. 
India is now a sovereign nation, completely 
free from British control. The peoples of In¬ 
donesia have won freedom from the Dutch. 
Nationalist ferment is strong in French Indo¬ 
china and in British Malaya. Burma, Pak¬ 
istan, and Korea are new nation names on 
the map. 

But, as western imperialism moves out, 
Rus.sian Imperialism moves in. Seizing op¬ 
portunities created by the recent war, and 
the dislocations which followed, the U. 8. S. R. 
Is tying into its system such border areas 
as Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia. Com¬ 
munist movements, directed from Moscow, 
have been set up In all Asiatic countries. 
Their Job is to make trouble and to prevent 
the new governments from functioning prop¬ 
erly. They cloak their true motives by pos¬ 
ing as champions of popular demands for 
national Independence, and for the redress 
of economic and social grievances. It mat¬ 
ters nothing to them that their own native 
leaders are trying to eliminate poverty and 
Ignorance. In the confusion that follows 
sudden freedom, the Commies sound off 
like patriots only to get into positions of 
power so that they can betray their own 
countries into CkHnmunist slavery. 


The security of the United States depends 
on countering this move by encouraging 
peaceful and democratic growth, and by 
helping these new and struggling nations to 
raise the standard of living for their people. 

We have already given several billion dol¬ 
lars In aid to establish a sound foundation 
for democratic progress in Japan, the Philip¬ 
pines, and in Southern Korea. We have 
maintained large occupation forces in Japan 
to discourage attack on that unarmed coun¬ 
try. Japan is a progressive nation. It is 
densely populated and must have markets 
for trade in order to support its people. But 
if democracy catches on, it could be a strong 
ally against Soviet expansion. In Korea and 
the Philippines, the situation is different. 
The people have not had the technical and 
administrative training and experience to 
handle their own affairs. Inefficiency and 
corruption make for weakness which the 
Communists will exploit for the advantage 
of Russia. The Philippines are sure to re¬ 
ceive further help from us. Furthermore, 
there is a strong bond of friendship between 
our two peoples, based on mutual help and 
fair dealing, that promises well for the 
future. 

Next to Japan, China and India are the 
two most Important countries in Asia, and 
how they go will determine whether Asia 
cooperates with us or turns against us. 

The stark fact in regard to India is the 
grinding poverty of her teeming millions. 
Its government is struggling desperately to 
cope with this elemental and terrifying prob¬ 
lem. It has stated that it will take no .sides 
In the cold war. The leaders privately pro¬ 
fess opposition to communism, but in the 
United Nations they are willing to make 
every concession to appease Red China. By 
grants of food and technical aid under the 
point 4 program, we may be able to strength¬ 
en India and Inspire it to resist aggression, 
but right now India cannot be depended 
upon. And understandably. A hungry man 
needs mure than a pep talk. 

China is the nub of the situation. 

The establishment of the Communist gov¬ 
ernment as the de facto power in China on 
October 1, 1949, was not the end but the 
beginning of the Chinese Communist revolu¬ 
tion. Although they defeated Chiang in the 
struggle, they are now rulers of a country 
that requires a tremendous reorganization. 
The Communists rose to power as the Na¬ 
tionalists declined. Russian Infiuence is 
growing. The Chinese would never have 
Invaded Korea in defiance of the United Na¬ 
tions unless directed to do so by Russia. 
Maybe Chiang was right in saying that we 
did not give him enough support to halt 
the Reds, but that question is now largely 
academic. In the minds of most Asiatics, 
Chiang Is associated with the post, and they 
have no Intention of going backward. For 
us to back discredited regimes, would play 
Into the hands of Russian propaganda and 
alienate whatever good will we retain among 
the Chinese people. There is no other for¬ 
ward-looking group in sight that we can 
support, but there are several thinly possible 
developments that would be favorable to the 
United States. We could hope for the growth 
of moderating influences within the Chinese 
Communist Party, or for the breakaway from 
control by the Kremlin that is known as 
Tltolsm. But these are largely wait-and-see 
prospects, in deference to the cautious atti¬ 
tude that lets Russia call the plays. A policy 
ot hands off and doing nothing could be 
worse than that of taking a positive calcu¬ 
lated risk. We must display some initiative 
and leadership. 

After the end of World War n, there were 
two schools of thought as to what our policy 
toward China should be. One maintained 
that the Chiang regime was hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt and Incompetent and was bound to col¬ 
lapse of its own weight, and that the Chinese 
Communists were different from the Rus- 
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Sian brand. Reckoning that the Chinese 
Reds would eventually come out on top. these 
advisers felt we should hop on the band¬ 
wagon by banking them early. The other 
group argued that Chinese governments are 
traditionally corrupt, and Chiang’s was no 
worse than any other while It was undeniably 
pro-American. They went on to predict that 
the Chinese Communists would turn out to 
be controlled from Moscow and their policy 
would finally emerge as anti-Amcrlcan. 

The first school prevailed. 

And the result? 

Americans and Chinese Reds are now 
locked in mortal combat. 

Whether that policy will succeed over the 
long run, in spite ol the present contradic¬ 
tion, is a matter of opinion. 

As of the moment our foreign policy In 
A.sia is being opened up to searching 
criticism. 

Perhaps it should be revised. 

But first, we must get both sides of the 
story, including any information we have a 
right to know but has not been divulged to 
this moment, so that we may decide the fu¬ 
ture course that is best for our Nation. 

A policy that is reasonable and clear to 
which we will give our whole-hearted sup¬ 
port. 

Borough Rabbrs Retirement Just Gateway 
to New Field 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s choice by the Brookl.vn Eagle of 
Brooklyn’s man of the week is indeed an 
excellent one. Rabbi Max Reichler has 
long been a leader of men. I am glad to 
be able to set forth the article in full as 
it appeared in Sunday’s edition. April 
22, 1951: 

Brooki.yn’s Man of ttie Week—Borough 

Rabdi’s Retirement Just Gateway to New 

Field 

(By Bert Hochman) 

The act of retirement mcaiLs many things 
to different people. For most it is a welcome 
and hard-earned re.spite capping many years 
of Industrious labor. To others It Is a nores- 
sary withdrawal from active service due to 
advancement In years 

But the recent retirement of Rabbi Mnx 
Reichler from the pulpit of Both Sholom- 
Peoples Temple at Bay Parkway and Benson 
Avenue has merely ushered In a new period 
of concentrated activity for the bespectacled 
clergyman—still a young man at 65 to all 
outward appearances. 

•T've decided to declare a moratorium on 
all lectures and sermons,” exclaimed the 
ruddy-complexioiied gentleman, his blue 
eyes twinkling. This may have come as a 
Jolt to members of the Bensoiihurst congre¬ 
gation last fall, but they warmly responded 
by naming their spiritual leader for 29 years 
as rabbi emeritus. 

“I’ve been an active rabbi for 45 years,” 
he explained, “and now I want to devote 
iny time to a little bit of writing I’ve been 
planning for many years.” 

The little bit of writing turns out to be 
quite an ambitious undertaking for even a 
youngster of 66. Rabbi Reichler has already 
started work on a series of five volumes 
analyzing the influence of the rabbinical 
pei'ud on Christ and the writings of the New 
Testament. He expects the liiitiul book to 


be ready by January 1; the rest will take at 
least several years. 

His living quarters at the Hotel St. George 
resemble a newspaper Index department 
more than the abode of a retired theologian. 
In his study Rabbi Reichler sits behind a 
desk littered with assorted memoranda, cor¬ 
respondence, and reference books. Sur¬ 
rounding him on two sides are a set of large 
filing cabinets, tenanted by an exhaustive 
index of some 60,000 file curds personally 
compiled through the years on various reli¬ 
gious subjects. 

Rabbi Reichler doesn’t underestimate the 
amount of work which will have to be 
poured into the five-volume undertaking. 
More than that, he Is conscious that the 
self-appointed task would be a stiff chal¬ 
lenge for even a much younger scholar. 

“I’d rather try and fall, than fail to try,” 
shrugs the energetic descendant of one of 
Europe's oldest rabbinical families, whose 
family line ol rabbis goes back to his great- 
groat-grandlather. 

That same motto has placed Rabbi Reich¬ 
ler in good stead through many other am¬ 
bitious challenges of the past. 

In 1911 he was asked by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations to organize 
Sinai Temple in the Bronx. Ho recalls how 
he started the congregation with seven mem¬ 
bers and no assets whatsoever. By the time 
he left in 1922 to take over the Bensonhurst 
leadership, Sinai Temple boasted more tlian 
400 members, with more than 800 worshlp- 
er.*^ at its regular services and a new $200,000 
edifice. 

Similarly, when he came to Beth Sholom- 
Peuples Temple in February 1922, the newly 
amalgamated congregation had a member¬ 
ship of 160. Today there is a membership of 
over 400. its religious school has a paid staff 
of 15 workers, and close to 400 youngsters at¬ 
tend classes there. 

Many of his innovations at the Benson¬ 
hurst temple have become standard order of 
procedure in relorm synagogues throughout 
the country. Chief among these is the con¬ 
gregation taking part In every part ol the 
service, especially the singing of the tradi¬ 
tional Hebrew responses. 

“I don’t want Just an audience, I want a 
participating congregation,” says the man 
who has become known as the spiritual 
leader of Brooklyn’s singing congregation. 

Rabbi Reichler was born on November 27, 
1885, in Presburg, then part of Hungary, now 
Czechoslovakia. His father, the late Rabbi 
Mose.s Reichler, came to America to lake 
charge of a temple In Utica, N. Y. The fam¬ 
ily crossed the seas to Join him a few years 
later in 1895. 

Tlirough his high-.school days In Utica, a 
local editor sought to Interest the youngster 
in Journalism or teaching. But there was 
never much doubt In his mind; he was go¬ 
ing to prepare himself for the Jewish min¬ 
istry Just like his father and grandlathers 
belore him. 

He received his B. A. from the University 
of Cincinnati In 190.5, and a year later was 
ordained a rabbi by the Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege. At 21, he was then one of America’s 
youngest men to enter the rabbinical pro¬ 
fession. 

After pursuing some postgraduate studies 
at Chicago University, he ministered local 
congregations in Helena, Ark., and Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y., belore accepting the Bronx assign¬ 
ment. There he met the former Edith Mals- 
ner, a school teacher who applied for the 
principalshlp of his religious school. Suffice 
to say she got the Job—and 4 years later the 
couple was married. Mrs. Reichler died in 
1944. Their two children are David, 32, and 
Mrs. Vida Ruth Bial, 29, a speech instructor 
at Long Island University. 

No newcomer to the fold of authors. Rabbi 
Reichler has always been a prolific writer. 
Among his works are: The Jewish Concep¬ 
tion of Justice, What Is the Talmud?, and 


The Last Prayers of Jesus, in addition to 
many Hebrew textbooks. He speaks German, 
Hebrew, and English fluently, and can read 
Latin. Greek, Arabic, and Syriac. 

During World War I. he was a chaplain at 
Camp Upton. He is former chaplain of 
Progress Lodge, F. & A. M., and past presi¬ 
dent ol the Association of Reform Rabbis 
and the Brooklyn Board of Rabbis. World 
War II found him as Jewish representative 
on the Brooklyn Interfaith Committee. 

On May 12 the Beth Sholom congregation 
will honor him at a testimonial dinner in the 
Hotel Pierre. Manhattan. The event will 
mark the forty-fifth anniversary of his ordi¬ 
nation, Rabbi Reichler admitted he will 
probably have “a few words of thanks to 
say”—but definitely no lecture or sermon. 
They are ruled out for the duration of his 
“retirement.” 


Essentials of American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the date of Saturday, April 14, 1951, it 
was my privilege to address a foreign 
policy conference held in the Ryan Ho¬ 
tel. St. Paul, Minn. This conference 
was sponsored by the Democratic-Farm¬ 
er-Labor Party in the State of Minne¬ 
sota. Chairman of the conference was 
Mr. York Langton, pre.sidenl of the 
Minnesota United Nations Association. 
This conference was attended by ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 persons. Participants 
included Mr. George Demetriou, pro¬ 
fessor of political science. University of 
Minnesota, speaking on the subject You 
and the Communist Threat; Mr. O. Ed¬ 
mund Clubb, director of the Chinese 
Section, United States Department of 
State, on You and the Far East; and 
Dr. Capper Johnson, professor, Inter¬ 
national Relations, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., on the subject You 
and Western Europe. It was my privi¬ 
lege to give the concluding address of 
the conference. My subject was Essen¬ 
tials of American Foreign Policy. 

I wish to pay tribute to the splendid 
educational program in the field of 
foreign relations conducted under the 
direction of the University of Minne¬ 
sota International Relations Center. I 
pay particular tribute to the Minnesota 
United Nations Association, and the 
Foreign Policy Associations of Minne¬ 
apolis and St. Paul. The theme of the 
foreign policy conference was You and 
the World. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the address I delivered at the 
foreign policy conference be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Essentials op America’s Foreign Policy 
(By Senator Hubert H. Humphrey) 

America’s foreign policy i.s not created In 
a vacuum. It results Irom the fact that we 
are a nation among nations and in coustant 
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asaocUtkm with one another. In this aaso- 
e&atlon we must neoeanrlly have a flexible 
policy to meet changing times and c h a ng i n g 
conditions. America’s foreign policy can 
never be a predetermined, airtight program 
of Inflexibility. 

There are, however. Important aspects of 
onr foreign policy to which we are Irrevoc¬ 
ably dedicated: 

1. The maintenance and guaranteeing of 
America’s Independence and freedom. 

а. Working for and promoting tbe Inde¬ 
pendence and freedom of peoplce and nations 
everywhere, 

3. A firm commitment to work through 
and with tbe United Nations. A policy of 
strengthening the United Nations In order 
to achieve a just and enduring peace, based 
upon sound principles of international law 
and social Justice. 

4. A well*planned program of political, 
economic, health, and cultural assistance to 
those nations and peoples who have dedi¬ 
cated their fortunes and their Uvea to the 
cause of freedom. 

б. Promoting trade and friendly economic 
and political relations amongst the nations 
of the world. 

6. A deep and sincere humanitarian con¬ 
cern and generosity for those who are under¬ 
privileged and suffering from the ravages of 
famine, disease, and poverty. 

7. Honorably fulfilling all obligations and 
commitments entered Into by treaties and 
compacts between ourselves and other 
nations. 

8. The maintenance of our national de¬ 
fense military forces. 

These principles are part of the glorious 
history of our Nation. 

Let us never forget that we do not live In 
tills world alone. We are not an Island unto 
ourselves. The admonitions of Scripture 
which remind us that we arc our “brother’s 
keeper” need to be applied to the practical 
realities of international relations and 
foreign policy. In carrying out the above 
principles it has been the aim of our Gov¬ 
ernment. first, to aid in the rehabilitation 
and relief of those who suffered so dearly 
from the ravages of World War n. This was 
exemplified by our generous gifts to UNHRA 
and the Interim aid program in 1946 and 
1947 to Western Europe, 

Secondly, our Government’s foreign policy 
has been directed toward strengthening 
those free nations that are resisting com¬ 
munism from within and without. This 
policy has taken shape In tbe adoption of 
the Marshall plan of economic aid; the 
North Atlantic Pact, a compact of the free 
nations of the Atlantic community dedi¬ 
cated to defense against aggression; aid now 
being considered for the Republic of India; 
the Greek-Turklsh aid program which pre¬ 
served freedom and independence for Turkey 
and Greece; the Voice of America; our pro¬ 
gram of defense mobilization; and nUUtary 
assistance to our allies. 

Thirdly, the policy of our Government Is 
to strike at the roots of Communist growth 
and infiltration by a broad program of eco¬ 
nomic, scientific, and technological assist¬ 
ance to the underprivileged and under¬ 
developed areas of the world. The point 
4 program was a beginning. We are now 
preparing to move forward on a much 
broader and comprehensive program. 

MATUaX AMD MSMACX OF COMMUMISM 

In shaping and carrying out our foreign 
policy, which must, above all. be based on 
our own self-preservation, it is imperative 
that every American understand the nature 
of the menace of communism—how it works, 
how it gains support, who and what are its 
natural allies. Communism is more than 
a military threat; it is destructive of the 


Ideals and prlndplee of our rellgiotis faith 
and ot our political phlloaoiflky. Wherever 
communism has thrived, tbe Individual has 
been enslaved: education has been corrupted 
and used for tbe selfish and greedy purpoaea 
of those In power; free institutions of busi¬ 
ness and labor bave.been destroyed; Inde¬ 
pendent ovmershlp of farms and propcarty bas 
been abolished; the very sanctity of the home 
and of the family has been jeopardiaed; 
freedom of worship has been restricted. 

This Is the menace of communism—a men¬ 
ace of military force and human slavery. 
Make no mistake about it—international 
communism will not satisfy its hungry appe¬ 
tite by enslaving and conquering Europe and 
Asia. Its ultimate objective and its final 
blow Is directed against the United States, 
for here. In this great country, is to be found 
the heart and soul of freedom and democracy. 

It is my sincere conviction that we can¬ 
not escape—nor, when we understand the 
issue, do 1 feel we would want to escape— 
from assuming the responsibility of leader¬ 
ship for the millions of people who are still 
dedicated to liberty; nor dare we mlnimixe 
tbe threat of brutal power and force that 
confronts us. It will do us no good merely 
to hope for peace and security. I believe 
we must be willing to work and sacrifice for 
world peace and our ovm security. The 
Soviet Union has brought under its control 
millions of people—satellite nations. Today 
communism controls over 800,000,000 people. 
We in the United States, with slightly over 
150,000.000 citizens, cannot meet this menace 
alone. We need friends. We need free allies 
If we are to preserve our own freedom. 

It was the recognition of this obvious fact 
that prompted our Government to enter into 
the North Atlantic Pact—an alliance of 13 
free nations for mutual defense and com¬ 
mon effort in securing peace. The North 
Atlantic Pact was established within the 
framework of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions. It lends strength to the United Na¬ 
tions. Let it be clearly understood that there 
can be no United Nations if free and Inde¬ 
pendent nations are conquered and absorbed 
by the Soviet Union. It is because of the 
military power and the oggresslve actions of 
the Soviet Union and her satellites that it 
became necessary to implement the North 
Atlantic Pact by, first, the military assis¬ 
tance program and, secondly, the creation 
of a Western European defense system in¬ 
cluding American troops, air power, and 
naval forces. 

Tsoops roa xuropk 

The defense of Western Europe is essential 
to the defense of the United States. Western 
Europe and the United States represent the 
muscle, the fiber, and the tissue of the forces 
of freedom. Communist aggression looks 
upon the countries of Western Europe as but 
the steps—^the gateway—to a frontal attack 
upon the citadel of liberty, the arsenal of 
democracy—the United States of America. 

Tlie question is simply this; Where do we 
defend freedom against the constant pres¬ 
sure and force of Communist totalitarian¬ 
ism? Shall 160.000,000 Americans undertake 
this task alone, or shall we Join as a strong 
and participating partner with our friends 
and allies where the battle line has been 
drawn? 

Let's make no mistake about it; The de¬ 
fense of Western Europe is the key to the 
security of the United States. With the peo¬ 
ple of Western Europe on our side, wo have a 
combination that the Communists cannot 
beat. But vrith Western Europe dominated 
by Soviet Russia, its people enslaved, its re¬ 
sources exploited. Its factories producing the 
materials of war for Russia, we will be faced 
with an overwhelming preponderance of 
power that may well spell our doom. 


■nie reasons for this are perfectly clear. 
Military power consists of manpower, indus¬ 
trial production, natural resources, strategic 
bases, snd the will to fight and resist. If 
Western Europe Is lost to tbe Communists, 
the majority of the world’s manpower goes 
to the Communist forces. 

If Western Europe Is conquered or domi¬ 
nated by the Soviet Union, the balance of 
Industrial production goes to tbe Commu¬ 
nists. 

If we lose Western Europe, the over¬ 
whelming proportion of raw materials and 
critical supplies goes to the Communists. 

If we lose Western Europe we lose the 
strategic bases, air and naval, from whence 
to defend ourselves against Soviet attack. 

If Western Europe is controlled by the 
Communists, a spirit of defeatism and hope¬ 
lessness will befall all of humanity. 

A word about Industrial production. 
There are three great Industrial workshops 
In tbe world: First, Canada and the United 
States: second. Western Europe; third, Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites. A striking way to il¬ 
lustrate this fact is to look at the world’s 
steel capacity. For every 10 tons of steel we 
in the United States can produce. Western 
Europe can produce more than 6 tons. Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites can turn out 4 tons. 
The significance of this Is obvious. Add 
Russia’s 4 tons to Europe's 6. and you wind 
up with a steel capacity equal to our own. 
On the other hand, combine free Europe and 
the United States, and the result is a 4 to 1 
advantage in our favor. 

There are dozens of other lllustratloni 
that can be shown, but they all lead back to 
the conclusion that the productive capacity 
of Weatern Europe and the United States 
combined tremendously exceeds that of Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites. And they also lead to 
the conclusion that our margin of safety 
would be tremendously reduced If free Eu¬ 
rope falls into Russian hands. 

But productive capacity isn't the whole 
story. With Western Europe in their hands, 
the Commimists would quickly take over all 
the resources of the Old World. The Med¬ 
iterranean would become a Red Sea. Africa 
would be defenseless. The Middle East, 
India, the rest of southeast Asia, Australia, 
and the island areas of the Southwest Pa¬ 
cific would fall Into the Red orbit. 

With the loss of Africa would go the 
uranium supplies upon which our atomic 
weapons so largely depend. Manganese, an 
e.ssentlal component of steel, reaches us to¬ 
day from India and Africa, Loss of those 
two regions would cripple our steel output. 
Much of our tin and all of our natural rubber 
comes from the Malay Straits and the island 
areas of the Southwest Pacific. 

In short, the loss of Western Europe would 
mean that we were forced to defend our¬ 
selves with tlie resoiirces and manpower of 
the Western Hemisphere alone and sharply 
reduced—and that, is not a happy prospect. 

There are 2,260,000,000 people on earth. 
About 300,000,000 of them live in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere—about one-seventh of the 
world's population. I do not relish the 
prospect of living in the kind of world in 
which the Communists control 86 percent 
of the world’s population. And that is 
exactly what we would face if we walked 
out on Europe. 

We must send troops to Europe because 
our national self-interest demands that we 
save Europe from Communist aggression. 
To refuse to send troops is to serve notice 
to the Soviet Union that it can walk across 
the Continent. 

And Eiuope can be saved. Our military 
experts, from General Elsenhower on down, 
tell us BO. and this is a military question. 

They tell xis It can be done by building 
up the combined forces of laud, sea, and air. 
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The second question Is, should we limit 
troops to Europe? I say “No.” If the secu¬ 
rity of Western Europe is basic to the secu¬ 
rity of the United States, then it would be 
sheer folly to limit that security by an act 
of Congress. World War II should have 
taught us the lesson of “too little and too 
late.” The events leading to World War II 
should now be conclusive evidence of the 
futility of half-way measures. Let this be 
perfectly clear: Military nssistance to Eu¬ 
rope—troops for Europe—is in our own na¬ 
tional intere.st. We do not know at any 
time what the next 24 hours may bring, and 
the lessons of Korea and Pearl Harbor should 
have taught us we must be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared. 

How many troops belong in any one spot 
Is a question which neither you nor I can 
decide. Congress and the President have 
decided, through the North Atlantic Pact 
and the military assistance program, the 
basic foreign and military policy. Military 
leaders must decide technical questions of 
military strength and troop movements. 
These decisions must then be finally ap¬ 
proved and implemented by Executive direc¬ 
tion. namcxy the President, who is Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

MOBIIIZATION Fon DEFENSE AND PEACE 

There are those who arc disturbed about 
our program of military mobilization and 
W'hat appears to be the tendency toward 
war. 1 am sure that people everywhere are 
disturbed, confused, and emotionally upset. 
We live in dangerous times. We are faced 
with the possibility of war. and yet we are 
not a warlike nation. We desire peace. We 
have made an honest effort to preserve peace 
and will continue to make every effort hu¬ 
manly possible, but peace ennnot be obtalJied 
without strength Therefore, we are mo¬ 
bilizing our strength not lor aggres.sion. not 
for world power, but rather to impre.ss unon 
the leaders of the Soviet Union that the 
tree people of the world will resist aggre.s- 
filon h..d force. At the same time, through 
the councils of the United Nations and 
throvgh the normal diplomatic channels, we 
should let the world know that we Ftaud 
ready ul all times for real disarmament under 
IntcninMonal inspection. 

It IS our solemn duty to impres.s upon the 
people oi the world the understaiKling tbat 
wars do not solve problems and that we in 
the United States have but one desire— 
peiic’c, freedom, and sef'urity. We know that 
the answer to the aggres.sion of inte-rnational 
communism Is not to be found in military 
preparedness and .strength alone. Our major 
emphasis must be directed to creating and 
building the conditions of peace. Peace in 
Enrone.'peace in Asia will come only when 
in Justin- and exploitation have been re¬ 
moved: when peo])le have the right of self- 
government: when economic and social op- 
portiniity is made avaiLibie: when poverty. 
Ignorance, and disease have been cbeekecl 
niid rolled back. These are the objectives 
toward which we should dedicate our efforts. 

THE CRISES IN ASIA 

Our world is changing. Whole areas In 
Asia and Africa arc in revolution. Millions 
of people are seeking their independence and 
freedom. Some have obtained it—such as 
the people of Indonesia, India, Burma, and 
Ceylon; others are aspiring to it—such as 
the people of Indochina, north Africa, and 
Malaya. If there has been a weakness in our 
foreign policy it has been that wc as a Nation 
have failed to Identify ourselves with the 
legitimate desires of the people of Asia and 
Africa to attain their own independence and 
their own freedom. It is my considered 
Judgment that wo ought not to be resisting 
this revolution. We ought to give it leader¬ 
ship. 


The tragedy of our time is that wc have 
permitted the Communists to Idenlily them¬ 
selves with these liberation and emancipa¬ 
tion movements In Asia and Alrica. Yet 
communism by its very nature is counter¬ 
revolution, reaction, and subjugation. In¬ 
ternational communism’s only purpose in 
Joining with these people seeking their inde¬ 
pendence is to gain control and Inflict on 
thc.se people their vicious and brutal system 
of exploitation and oppression. Our job Is 
to explain that to the world, not only In 
words but by setting an example tlirough 
leadership, through guidance, through gen¬ 
erous assistance. 

INDIA 

We must be patient and understanding— 
and wc ought to be. We too, only a short 
time ago in human history, obtained our 
freedom We rejected colonialism; we were 
sensitive and Jealous of our liberty. And 
wc were justly concerned with our own in¬ 
dependence. trying to keep away from for¬ 
eign entanglements. Let me give you a 
modern example. I reter to the Republic of 
India. Here is a nation ot over 350,000.000 
l>eople that has Just obtained its independ¬ 
ence after ano years ol colonial exploitation. 
India ts contronted with overwhelming prob¬ 
lems within her own borders. She is new 
111 the art of sell-government. She is, in a 
sense, weak in military and economic power 
but potentially strong and rich. 

Many American.s are cHsturbed, yes, angry 
because the Government of India does not 
see eye to eye with us on the problem of 
communism in China. But. shouldn’t Amer¬ 
icans con.sider that India is consumed with 
the difficulLie.s of her new independence and 
freedom? That she wishes to keep away 
from foreign entanglements? This is tlie 
natural and the histone pattern of new 
nations. It was our pattern, our experi¬ 
ence of less than a hundred years ago. India 
Is a country that is prodeinocratic by its 
constitution, its government, and its phi¬ 
losophy. It hn.s taken stern measures against 
totalitarian groups v.'ithin its own bordens. 
It is a part of the British Commonwealth, 
our major ally. It is without a doubi the 
leading free country in Asia. Yet, because 
India hn.s not alined herself with ns on 
the Chinn quc.stion. even though .she ha.s 
.supported the United Nations' resolution to 
re;h.M aggre.ssion in Korea, she is tiiciay being 
cilticlzed and condemned and i.s suffering 
at the hands nl our own Government, which 
is withholdlnc uigently needed food and 
wheul from India 

You will be interested in knowing that 
American policv with relerencc to the Re¬ 
public ol India has been a major con¬ 
cern of mine ever .since my arrival in the 
United States Scinle. I have re dir.ed the 
linportance ol cordial relations between our 
country and India. I have attempted to 
majie an intensive stud\ of Ameriran-lndinn 
relationships, and In paiticular the political, 
cconoinic, and social institutions ol that 
great Asiatic jiowcr. On several occasions 
during the pa.st 2 years I have spoken on the 
floor ol the Senate on the subject of India 
and its position in world affairs. Not only 
have I brought these matters to the at¬ 
tention of the Senate, but I have al.so 
brought to the personal attention of the 
Pre.sident and the Secretary ol State 
America’s policy wnth regard to India and 
the other areas of the Par East. 

Better than a year ago I outlined to the 
President and the Secretary of State the 
urgent need of food for India if that coun¬ 
try were to avert famine and all of the ac¬ 
companying agony and confusion. Approxi¬ 
mately 8 months ago I had the privilege of 
meeting one of our great Christian leaders 
from India, Bishop Pickett, of Delhi. I had 
Bishop Pickett discuss the Indian food short¬ 


age with Members of Congress, with the 
Secretaiy Oi State, and with Special Assistant 
to the President, Mr. Averlll Harrlman, as 
well as with Vice President Barklev. I ac¬ 
companied Bishop Pickett to all of these 
meetings where he pre.sented the very real 
need of food for the people of India, At a 
later date I arranged for the bishop to visit 
the President. 

On December 16, 1960, the Indian Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, Madam 
Pandit, made a formal request to our Gov¬ 
ernment for 2.000,000 tons of cereal grains. 
Following thi.s tormal reque.st, I Joined with 
other Members of the Congress in preparing 
a letter to the President asking for an audi¬ 
ence to discuss the lood need.s of India. 
Along with Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
I arranged for a congressional delegation to 
visit the President. We received from him 
assurances that he supported India's request 
for 2,000,000 tons of grain. The Pre.sldent, 
subsequently, sent a very strong message to 
the Congress in support of fond lor India. 

Immediately following the President's mes- 
sage, I Joined with three ol my colleagues )/i 
the Senate In introducing a bill to authorize 
the Government of the United States to pro¬ 
vide the grain that India needs. 

It is imperative that there bt congressiomy 
approval of iCglslation to provide a grant of 
2.000.000 tons of food grain to the people of 
India. There are di.sturblng signs in India 
and in all of Asia—signs ol great mistrust 
on the part of the people of that continent 
that the United Stales is not interested in 
their welfare. You and 1 know that the 
American people are a generous people: that 
by philoRopliy, uradillun, and history we have 
alwr'y.s demonstrated n keen and abiding In¬ 
terest in the welfare of our fellow men. It 
l.s imperative that wc use the strength of our 
abundance in our conflict with communism. 
Without any expansion of industrial capacity, 
W’ilhout any further mobilization of man¬ 
power, we can strike deadly blows at inter¬ 
national communism by lifting the standard 
of living and by aiding the sick, the hungry, 
and the exploited. 

The people of ^sln face starvation. Free¬ 
dom Rises its meaning it it is without broad. 
Our Nation, if it Is to be effective in the 
striiegle against communism, must respond 
to the appeal for food from the under¬ 
privileged peoples of Asia. Africa, and the 
other underdeveloped areas. Yo.s, the most 
effective way to oppor-e communism and fas¬ 
cism l.s to ellmln.'ite the cause.s of those ma¬ 
lignant diseaFct, It l.s not idealistic to say 
that we must attack poverty in the world. 
This I'D practical realism in the twentieth 
rentury The time to assi.st the democratic 
forces in India and in other parts of Asia is 
now. Every humanitarian consideration, 
every political and religious consideration, 
and every consideration of our national in¬ 
terest call.s lor the Congre.ss to act imme- 
dinteiy in supoort ol legi.siation for food grain 
for the people ol India. 

Food for India is symbolic of an over-all 
comprehensive program that is desperately 
needed—a piogram striking at the roots of 
communistic growth—a program that had 
its beginning in the point 4 program, as 
announced by President Truman, We can 
be a partner in the sell-lielii efforts of these 
new nations in the Asiatic area. The govern¬ 
ments ol thc^e new nations are struggling to 
maintain their integrity and their freedom. 
The.sc governments, as history has proven, 
can be destroyed from within. There need 
be no Communist military attack. The at¬ 
tack of poverty and economic distress can be 
Just as ruinous and destructive a.s a military 
blow. Communism in Asia, particularly in 
the southern and southeastern portions, Is 
growing because the economic conditions are 
favorable to its growth. The propaganda of 
communism offers bread and land to the 
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under-privileged and to the exploited. A 
bold and comprehensive program of eco¬ 
nomic assistance can prevent these areas 
Xrom going communistic. 

1 point up the issue of India because 1 be¬ 
lieve that if we are to build a world dedi¬ 
cated to a Just and enduring peace, if wo 
as Americans are to give leadership, we must 
not expect all of our friends and allies to 
agree with us all the time on every issue. 
Freedom means the right to disagree. We 
condemn the policy of the Soviet Union for 
having satellite or stooge nations that say 
“yes” at every command. Are we not expect¬ 
ing our friends and allies to be subservient 
to our every wish? This must not be. Free 
allies, free nations must be expected to have 
independent judgment, and that Judgment 
must bo respected for what it is. 

KOREA 

I fully realhse the tragedy, bloodshed, and 
destruction that has come with our resist¬ 
ance of aggression in Korea. The attack of 
the North Koreans and the entrance of Com¬ 
munist China into the Korean conflict is 
clear and unadulterated aggression. Were 
we to let this aggression go imchecked, we 
would again see the pattern of conquest un¬ 
fold Itself with ever-increasing greed and 
power. Our struggle In Korea is a struggle 
for freedom, for independence, and for a 
world based on law and order. Like your¬ 
self. 1 am disappointed that the other mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations have not felt free 
to give us greater support. But those valiant 
men who have sacriheed their lives in Korea 
and those who are yet battling against tre¬ 
mendous odds, may well save this world from 
an all-out catastrophic World War III. While 
the battle is far away from our homeland, 
the aggressive attack of the Communists in 
the Korean area is a dagger pointed at our 
heart. Those who have given their lives in 
the Korean conflict have done as much to 
preserve and protect the freedom of America 
and the rest of the free world as the patriots 
at Valley Forge, the Argonne. and the Battle 
of the Bulge. They are fighting the fire of 
communism to prevent the conflagration 
Xrom sweeping over our own homeland. 

Aggression on the part of any nation 
against another is banditry and lawlessness. 
It needs to be challenged Just as we In a 
local community take effective action against 
those who commit assault and battery or 
trespass against the private property of 
others. There isn’t a shadow of a doubt that 
the North Korean action was a part of the 
over-all program of the Cominform and its 
aggressive tactics. I repeat, the fact that 
we met this aggression, despite the risks 
Involved and despite the great sacriflee that 
it meant, has done a great deal to check the 
possibility of World War III. 

I. for one, am convinced that if this attack 
had not been challenged, it would have been 
the “go ahead" signal for any nation In the 
world to move Its troops against another. 
We know what happened In the Berlin air 
lift when Russia decided to blockade Berlin. 
We know that by firm and determined action 
on the part of our Government and that of 
Great Britain, the Soviets finally appealed 
for a settlement and the blockade was lifted. 
I think the facta of the last few years reveal 
conclusively that wherever nations refuse to 
resist Communist pressure, communism 
moves ahead, conquers, ’ and controls. I 
think the facts reveal that wherever nations 
do resist Communist pressure, communism 
takes another look, sizes up the situation, 
and comes to an agreement that preserves 
the peace. 

I know there has been a great deal of criti¬ 
cism about what has transpired in Korea. I 
am not prepared to defend every action that 
we have token, but I do defend the moral 
validity—the ri'rhteous purpose of our resist¬ 
ance of aggression. 


CHINZSE SXLATZOKS 

We Americans are worried and concerned 
over what has transpired in China. But let 
us get the record clear. Our Government has 
been generous with the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government of the Republic of China. Our 
Government extended to Chlang’s National¬ 
ist Government of China a grand total of 
$3,598,200 In economic and military aid. 
Our Government sent one of Its most able 
public officials, Gen. George Marshall, to 
China in a desperate effort to save the situa¬ 
tion. I do not know all of the reasons why 
the Chinese Communist movement con¬ 
quered China and defeated the Nationalist 
Government. But I do know that it was 
through no fault of ours. 'The propaganda 
tliat has been let loose in America against 
our policy in China would lead many to be¬ 
lieve that it was our responsibility, and ours 
alone, to save China. But no nation can be 
saved from the menace of communism if it 
refuses to save itself. Communism tri¬ 
umphed in Russia because corruption, ex¬ 
ploitation, and injustice was rampant under 
the Czars, because the legitimate government 
ignored the social, economic, and political 
needs of the people. I am led to believe 
that communism triumphed in China, not 
because of what happened on the battlefields 
alone, but because of what did not happen in 
constructive action in the villages, on the 
forms, in the cities, and throughout the en¬ 
tire society. 

The tragic conquest of China by the forces 
of communism threatens our own security 
and the security of the free world. There 
is no doubt but what this was a part of the 
master plan of the Kremlin. China, a his¬ 
torical friend of the United States, has been 
turned against us by the Communist leader¬ 
ship and the Communist propaganda. The 
attack of the Red Chinese armies upon the 
forces of the United Nations in Korea has 
clearly demonstrated the true intentions and 
purposes of Soviet imperialism. The Chinese 
Communist aggression has brought Into 
sharp focus a fundamental issue of American 
foreign policy. This was recently dramatized 
by the President’s dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

DISMIS.SAL or GENERAL MAC ARTHTTR 

The real l.«sue involved In the President’.*? 
dismissal of General MacArthur is one basic 
to American Constitutional Government. 
The President, under the mandate of our 
Constitution, la Commander In Chief. The 
President, under the political tradition of 
our Republic, Is responsible for foreign 
policy. It has been a basic principle of rep¬ 
resentative government that the military Is 
subordinate to the civilian. The military 
officers and services are the servants of the 
Republic, not the master. The action of the 
President is within the tradition of American 
Constitutional Government. 

The Issue Is: Shall military commanders 
dictate and formulate American policy or 
shall they carry out that policy. In this In¬ 
stance the issue was even more broad be¬ 
cause the military action In Korea was not 
only an American action but one under the 
over-all supervision of the United Nations. 
President Truman, as all Presidents before 
him, demanded that foreign policy be estab¬ 
lished by the elected representatives of the 
people, not by any one or a few generals, 
able as they may be. Once wc lose civilian 
control over foreign and military policy, then 
we lose the fabric of our democracy. 

In dismissing General MacArthur Presi¬ 
dent Truman had no other choice. The gen¬ 
eral—a brlUlaut and able military leader, a 
great man In his own right and by his own 
record—openly disagreed with our Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and with that of the United 
Nations. Ho disagreed with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Secretary of Defense. General 
Marshall, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No 


government can exist so divided In policy 
since no government can be guided by two 
inconsistent foreign programs. 

General MacArthur, as an individual, has 
a perfect right to disagree with our Govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy, but as a general subor¬ 
dinate to hlB Commander in Chief, he has 
neither the right nor the prerogative to for¬ 
mulate and attempt to carry out his own 
program and to disregard the program es¬ 
tablished by the Government. While I have 
a high regard for General MacArthur and hie 
abilities, I am not prepared to accept his 
Judgment over that of the President, the Sec¬ 
retary of State, the overwhelming majority 
of the representatives In the United Nations, 
the majority in the Congress, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the combined Chiefs of Staff. 
It should be clearly recognized that the bold 
statements of General MacArthur were caus¬ 
ing great concern In other nations and 
among our allies. 

THE NEED OF ALLIES 

While It is true that we as a Nation have 
been bearing the major burden of the war in 
Korea, we do have allies there, and those 
allies stand with us in Western Europe. 
They are the only allies that we have. It is 
impossible to keep allies and to maintain a 
solid defense against Communist aggres.sion 
If we as a Nation and a Government act In 
opposition to our allies and disregard their 
wishes, their policies, and their program. 
To put It quite bluntly, faced as we are by 
the Soviet Union and Its satellites, with a 
total population of over 800,000,000, we can¬ 
not afford to stand alone. The Soviet Union 
Is doing everything In its power to break us 
away from our allies. The old tactic of 
divide and conquer is again being utilized. 
We must not fall prey to this tactic. We 
must stand together and work together. 

THE ISSUE AND THE RISKS 

The issue of foreign policy which divides 
us today is primarily related to our coun¬ 
try’s relations with Hod China. The issue, 
simply put, is whether or not, first, our 
Armed Forces should attack military bases 
on tile Chinese mainland; and secondly, 
whether or nut we should use and assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops in an attack on 
the Chinese mamland. This inevitably 
means extending and expanding the war 
In Korea. 

It is the policy of our Government to do 
everything possible to limit the present 
Korean war to the Korean battlefield. It Is 
the firm determination of cur Government 
and our allies not to extend and expand the 
conflict to the mainland of Asia by any 
action of ours. The risk involved in a fur¬ 
ther expansion of the conflict Is a possibility 
of World War HI and the full-scale inter¬ 
vention of tile Soviet Union. It should be 
remembered that the Soviet Union has a 
treaty of alliance and assistance with the 
Bed Chinese Government. This treaty culls 
for Soviet military assistance in ca.se China 
is attacked by Japan or any power associated 
with Japan. Today we are the prime occu¬ 
piers of Japan. We are asBOclatecl with 
Japan. We are now preparing to conclude 
a treaty with Japan. It Is entirely possible 
that the Soviet Union, under the obligations 
of her treaty with Communist China, would 
take direct military action were we to ad¬ 
vance to the Chinese mainland. The politi¬ 
cal policy of the United States Government 
and its allies Is to bring the Korean War 
to a conclusion and to negotiate an hon¬ 
orable peace. 

The position of General MacArthur was 
clearly and brilliantly stated in his address 
to the Joint session of the Congress. Not 
only did he recommend economic sanctions 
against China and a blockade of the Chinese 
coast by our Navy, but also the use of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist troops from the Island of 
Formosa and the stratc;hc bombing of Man- 
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churian bases by our Air Force. As I have 
stated, we must take into consideration were 
this program to be adopted, the possibility 
Of open Russian intervention and its conse¬ 
quent effect upon our military position both 
In the Far East and In Western Europe. 
We must take Into consideration the present 
military strength of the United States and 
Its allies a.s compared with the Soviet Union 
and Its satellites Our mobilization program 
is Just getting under way. Our total mili¬ 
tary strength Is approximately 3.000,000 
men. We as yet have not been able to send 
the additional four divisions to Western Eu¬ 
rope. We have had to call up reservists in 
order to meet the commitments in Korea. 

Is It not possible that the strategy of the 
Soviet Is to trick us Into a major war In Asia 
so that an all-out attack can be launched 
In Western Europe? It Is Western Europe 
that Russia needs. It Is Western Europe that 
has the Industrial production, the skilled 
manpower and the strategic positions that 
are needed to round out the Soviet military 
machine. Russia and her satellites have an 
overabundance of population. They lack 
in .supplies and productive machinery. 

Those who support General MacArthur’s 
position state quite confidently that the 
Soviet Union would not Intervene were we to 
attack the Chinese mainland. Of course, 
no one really knows what tlie Soviet will 
do. But. I call to your attention that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur clearly stated to the Presi¬ 
dent on the occasion of the President's con¬ 
ference on Wake Island In October 1950. that 
the Red Chinese armies would not Inter¬ 
vene in Korea. I call this to your attention 
becau.se then as now a rl.sk was being contem¬ 
plated and a military decision was being 
made. The military decision was that of ad¬ 
vancing to the Yalu River In order to destroy 
the North Koreans. The risk Involved was 
whether or not the Chinese Communist 
armies would move Into the Korean war. 
IPstory now tells us the answer. The 
Chinese armies did come into the w^ar and 
momentarily the forces of the United Na- 
tion.s suffered tragic losses. It Is reasonable 
to expect that an attack upon the Chinc.so 
mainland could and would provoke open 
Soviet intervention. The questions that we 
must ask ourselves then are .simply these: 
Do we wish to take that risk? Are we pre¬ 
pared at this time by military strength and 
mobilization to meet all-out attack by the 
Soviet’ What would be the effect upon our 
Armed Forces In the area ol such a Soviet 
attack? What would be the effect of a 
Soviet attack In Western Europe at this time? 

It Is not divulging any secret when we 
openly recognize that wc are presently weaker 
in terms of military strength than our ad¬ 
versary. This position will change within 
a year but today the Soviet Union and Its 
satellites have a much larger army and air 
force than the United States and its allies. 
It appears to me that Soviet strategy is ba.sed 
on trapping us into a war on the Asiatic 
mainland only to strike in Western Europe, 
destroy our allies, and overrun the Western 
European countries. If this should happen, 
we would lose the only allies we have. We 
would lose the productive power of European 
Industry. We would lose the critical raw ma¬ 
terials and the strategic bases that are now 
under the control and possession of our 
allies. We would find ourselves without 
friends or allies and without vitally needed 
raw materials. 

1NCONSISTENCIE.S IN CONGRESS 

We must seriously consider the conse¬ 
quences Involved In extending and expand¬ 
ing the present conflict when we know what 
a difficult assignment we now have In Korea 
alone. It seems contradictory and confusing 
that the very same Members of the Congress 
who did everything in their power to either 
defeat or weaken the North Atlantic Pact 
and the Marshall plan, to prevent shipment 


of arms to our allies In Western Europe, and 
finally to prevent sending American troops 
for the common defense of Western Europe 
are now advocating the extension and ex¬ 
pansion of hostilities in the Asiatic area. 
Only a few months ago this same group In 
Congress was advocating that we get out of 
Korea; now they are advocating that wc go 
into China. Some Members of the Congress, 
while advocating an expansion of the war 
In Asia, have only recently voted to limit 
our Armed Forces and to weaken the pro¬ 
gram for selective service and universal mili¬ 
tary training. 

I point out these Inconsistencies because 
they need to be understood. It is clear that 
you cannot expand a war from Korea to 
China without taking the rhk of World War 
III. You cannot expand hostilities from 
Korea to China without having more man¬ 
power and a far greater military force. You 
cannot expand hostilities from Korea to 
China without risking loss of Western Eu¬ 
rope by a Soviet attack. It is imperative 
that we lace up to the lacts of our present 
military strength and that we clearly un¬ 
derstand that the Soviet threat is world¬ 
wide and not localized. 

The logical and consistent outcome of the 
policy of extending military action to the 
Chinese mainland was pointedly brought to 
by u recent resolution Introduced in 
th' Congress by Senator Cain, of the State 
of Washington, who proposed that the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States declare war 
on Communist China. If this conflict is 
to grow, if It is to be extended, let it come 
only by the aggressive de.signs and tactics 
of the Soviet Union. If the Chinese Com¬ 
munist lorces are assisted by Soviet air 
power, if our troops In Korea are attacked 
by concentrated air power—then we have 
but one choice, and that Is to retaliate. 
Th s means that our efforts to limit this 
war In Korea have been checkmated by So- 
vn*. interference. The very survival and 
safety ol our troops will demand that wc 
attack the air bases and destroy this air 
power le.st it de.stroy us. Let it be clear, 
however, that we would do this In defense. 
Up to now the Communists and North Ko¬ 
rean forces have not had any major air 
power. Therefore, It has not been militarily 
necessary to attack the Manchurian air bases. 
If this new Communist offensive In Korea 
brings with It waves of airplanes, then we 
n ust attack the ne.sts and the bases from 
whence these planes take off. Let us hope 
and pray that we can limit the conflict and 
bring this tragic Korean action to a speedy 
conclusion on the terms of a just and hon¬ 
orable peace. 

International communism now fully un¬ 
derstands that we will resist aggression. The 
policy ol our Government has been one of 
firm and resolute resistance to Communist 
aggression and subversion. No partisan de¬ 
bate nor any beclouding of the Issues can 
remove from the annals of history the clear 
and unmistakable fact that President Tru¬ 
man. the Secretary of State, and the Congress 
In the development of our foreign policy 
have delivered hammer blows against Com¬ 
munist Imperialism. 

I welcome General MnrArthur’s arrival In 
the United States and hls address to the 
Congress. Tlie debate over foreign policy 
In the Far East will serve to reaffirm our Far 
Eastern program and to make it clear and 
understand ible to the American people. It 
Is only fair and honorable that one should 
await the outcome of the congres.sional hear¬ 
ings before dogmatic conclusions are made. 
It Is my hope that a basic sense of fair play 
will continue to permeate our attitude as 
we discuss and debate our foreign policy. 
Above all, we must be united as a Nation, 
for the dangers that we face are great. 

PSTCHOLOOICAL WARFARE AND AMERICAN POLICY 

The desire of our Government Is to get out 
of Korea, but only when aggression has been 


stopped. We are not fighting the Chinese 
people. The Chinese people have been vic¬ 
tims of corruption on one hand and now of a 
Communist police state on the other. It is 
the official policy of our Government, and it 
surely is my personal view, that at all times 
we should extend the hand of friendship and 
fellowship to the Chinese people, but to do 
this does not mean to embrace their ma.iters 
or their dictators. In fact, if we have true 
affection for the Chinese people, we will not 
only want them free from Western domina¬ 
tion, but also from Communist dictation. If 
one has real affection for the people of Po¬ 
land, Czechoslovakia. Hungary, Rumania, and 
other countries, he should want, above all 
else, these people to be liberated from those 
who have defiled their government and their 
nation. 

Recently I Joined with several other Sen¬ 
ators in offering a Senate resolution ex¬ 
pressing Irleiidship for the Russian people. 
It is the policy of our Government to dis¬ 
associate the people from their Communl.st 
masters. Our whole program of Informa¬ 
tion and truth must make It clear that our 
desire is for peace. We must appeal to the 
people ol Russia and her satellites. That 
appeal must be directed over and beyond tbc 
government. There arc many evidences of 
restlessness and of tension within the Soviet 
empire. It is thoroughly possible that i*ne 
of the reasons that Russia has not precipi¬ 
tated conflict In Europe is because of the 
fear that the Communist leaders have of 
their own people and, particularly, of th ‘ 
people in the conquered countries. Our in¬ 
telligence agencies report that the Com¬ 
munist leadership Is having a difficult time 
keeping order in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other countries. The people of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia arc a freedom-loving 
people. They are proud of their national 
history. We must appeal to them. We must 
give them assurance of our support when 
and 11 they attempt to throw off the yoke of 
Communist oppression. This Is what Is 
called psychological warfare, an area in which 
wc have been very weak. 

SUMMARY 

Therefore, our foreign policy must have 
many parts: in some areas economic assist¬ 
ance, in other areas such as Western Europe, 
economic assistance plus a political and mil¬ 
itary alliance. Our policy toward the na¬ 
tions taken over by Russia should be that of 
encouraging their breaking away, such as 
happened in Yugoslavia. Once they have 
broken nway. we should offer them whatever 
assistance is within our means. 

Another part of our foreign policy is and 
must be military and economic strength here 
at home in the United States. It Is for this 
reason that we are mobilizing our forces, ex¬ 
panding our production, and strengthening 
our economy. The real secret weapon that 
America has Is the strength of Its people, 
the strength of Its government, the power of 
its Industry, the over-all health of its econ¬ 
omy. Whatever wo do, we must constantly 
keep In mind that we, the people of the 
United States, have a great responsibility of 
leadership. The whole world looks to us for 
guidance, for inspiration—yes, for economic 
aid and military assistance. This Is a tre¬ 
mendous burden for our people to bear, but. 
I submit. It Is a burden much less crushing 
than war 

There are no easy answers to these diffi¬ 
cult problems that face us today. There is 
no short cut to peace. We must be prepared 
for years of earnest endeavor and sacrifice. 
We must develop a sense of poise and 
strength that comes through understanding 
and a realization of the righteousness of our 
cause. I believe that Almighty God will 
crown our efforts with success. I Join with 
you in seeking Divine guidance and Inspira¬ 
tion, for there are some things man cannot 
do alone. 
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Forcifv Poliesr of llie United Stetet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wnooKsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTTED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25.1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unaniinoiis consent to have printed in 
tlie Appendix of the Rscoap an addi*ess 
on Che foreign policy of the United 
States, delivered by me yesteixlay before 
the Virginia Federation of Women's 
Clubs at their convention in the Shore- 
ham Hotel in this city. 

There being no objection, the address 
WBiS ordei’ed to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The CHALif-Kcns to Amxxxca in World Attaibs 
(By Senator ALrrATrom Wilkt) 

I am profoundly grateful for tlie oppor¬ 
tunity to appear before tills flue convention 
of women leadera of the great State of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

I waa tremendoualy Impressed In learning 
that the theme of your convention was “En- 
laige the Place of Thy Tent—LengUien Thy 
Cords. Strengthen Thy StaJtes.*’ Surely, 
these words from Isaiah could not have had 
great appUcability today, than at any pre¬ 
vious time In American history. 

In the great tempest of our times, in the 
storm tliat has engulfed the world, it la up 
to each of us to lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes of this constitutional 
Republic—the leader of ualions. We can 
do that by sound thinking, not synthetic 
thinking, by rational action rather than by 
emuUonaham and hysteria. 

OUB PRAYLBS OO OUT TO OUB flGHTXKG SONS 

At this very moment, as I speak to you 
this evening, thotisands of miles away Amer- 
Irnn boys and other United Nations troops 
are gripped in a llfe-and-death struggle with 
the onrushiag Chinese Ckimmunlst hordes. 
To a considerable extent, the outcome of 
th.'it vast struggle in tlie bloody rice paddles 
and the rugged mountains—that outcome 
will serve more to determine the future of 
American foreign policy than virtually any¬ 
thing that is said or done here In Washington. 

God bless our fighting sons and their 
allies. M.ay they withstand the tremendous 
shock of that onrushlng offensive. Though 
holes may open in the line, may the bulwark 
of liberty not be breached. 

WOMEir AS LBAOCBS IN THOUGHT AND ACTION 

To this fine audience tonight. I do want to 
express my congraulatlons for ymir taking 
the time out from your busy affairs as house¬ 
wives, mothers, white collar workers and in 
every other task—in order to consider the 
problems of our Nation—^yours and mine. 
When I see a splendid gathering of women 
leaders such as this, I wish that all of the 
women who so nobly dedicated their lives to 
securing the franchise for womankind—I 
wish that they might have lived to have wit¬ 
nessed inspiring occasions like this. They 
would be thrilled to see the extent to which 
women have emerged as leaders in all phases 
of public life—^leaders In thought and action. 

Tou will recall that great American humor¬ 
ist, Will Rogers. Once, he was speaking of 
the nineteenth amendment which gave the 
women the right to vote. Will Rogers said, 
facetiously, **Oh, yes, the nineteenth amend¬ 
ment, that was the law that made women 
human by act of Congress.'* 

Well, In the years that have passed since 
women emerged to voting equality, they have 
proven anew that the deep humanity within 
every woman, within every mother, every 


•weetbeait, e very wife, eaii be eip re eee d In 
oonstruettve eetton tn natinnai and inter¬ 
national affaln. 

VXBOINIA IN THE VANGUABD OP STATB8 

It is most fitting at this solemn occasion 
In history that the women of Virginia should 
be playing so prominent a role. Virginia, 
the mother of Presidents, has contributed 
so much to the birth and development of 
this Republic that this Nation is eternally 
In Its debt. 

You will recall the words of a geat Vir¬ 
ginian, a great President of the United States, 
Thomas JeSeraon. author of the Declaration 
of Independence: ... 

"The God who gave us life gave us liberty 
at the same time." 

Viiginia has contributed more than her 
share of martyrs and champions of liberty* 
In the spirit of Jefferson, in the spirit of 
Madison, in the spirit of Washington, let 
us consider the ways eff maintaining the lib¬ 
erty for which so many sons and yes, daugh¬ 
ters of Virginia throughout our history have 
given so much for so long a period of time. 

THE THREE BASIC DOMESTIC CHALLENGES 

If you and I were to ask ourselves what 
are the three great chaUenges of this day 
insofar as domestic affairs are concerned, we 
would answer: 

1. Maintaining this constitutional Re¬ 
public with its system of checks and bal¬ 
ances between three equal and coordinate 
branches of Government. 

2. Maintaining the American dollar which 
has already been badly depreciated by infla¬ 
tion’s ravages. 

3. Maintairilng the American economic 
system, the system of private Initiative and 
private profit, as contrasted with the alien 
concept of statlsm, of Government owner¬ 
ship of the means of production and dis¬ 
tribution. 

These, then, are the three ba.sic challenges 
Insofar as domestic affairs are concerned. 

I need hardly tell you that the basic chal¬ 
lenge on the foreign scene Is that of seeking 
the path which will test give us peace and 
preserve the freedom of the world. 

THE INSPIRATION OF ARTHUR VANDENBERG 

Last week end, friends, there came to my 
colleagues and myself the sad duty of Jour¬ 
neying to Grand Rapids. Mich., to pay our 
final respects to a great son of Michigan, 
the Honorable Arthur H. Vaudeuberg. It 
had been my pleasure to serve as highest 
ranking Republican with Arthur Vandenberg 
in 1947 and 1948 when he was chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
during the Republican Eightieth CongrebS. 

Then, in 1949, when the fortunes of poli¬ 
tics were reversed, it had been my privilege 
to serve with him as hie next ranking col¬ 
league on the minority on that committee. 
Now that he has gone—gone from the physi¬ 
cal seene, but certainly not gone from our 
hearts and minds—I hope that all of us who 
have been his associates will carry on in 
the spirit that be so nobly displayed. 

FOREIGN DECATE SHOULD NOT DEGENERATE 

I need not tell you that the American 
people are seriously divided today on many 
aspects of our foreign policy. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that this 
controversey will not, however, completely 
degenerate into a base partisan quarrel be¬ 
tween the two political parties, each seeking 
partisan advantage over the other, irrespec¬ 
tive of the consequences to our country. I 
know that the responsible elements in the 
Republican Party do not want to see the 
present situation of disunity intensified and 
aggravated. Rather, we want to find the 
common elements of understanding and 
agreement, so that to the greatest extent pos¬ 
sible. we can heal the wounds in the body 
politic. 


That does not mean, ho w eve r , that the 
Republicans are willing to sacrlfioe certain 
basic principles, certain basic concepts with 
which you and 1 are lamlilar. We are not 
willing for example, to tolerate appeasement 
in the false name of "unity" and the sham 
name of "peace." We are willing and eager, 
however, to reason out differences in a spirit 
of judgment, in a spirit of calmness, and in 
a spirit of goodwill. 

In turn, I trust that the Democratic Par¬ 
ty—^the majority party—will nut misinter¬ 
pret the Republicans' well-justified desire 
for a tliorough investigation of foreign policy. 

Whether the present administration were 
Democratic or Republican, I would speak 
forth very frankly and say that it has pursued 
a course of reckless conduct which has dealt 
severe blows to national unity. 

For example, the arbitrary way In which 
Gen. Douglas MacArihur. a great hero, a 
great son of Wisconsin, was handled, has 
produced the largest flood of letter protests 
In my personal recollection and I believe lii 
the recollection of any living member of the 
Congress. Why? Because the Administra¬ 
tion violated the inherent sense of fair play, 
of righteous dealing, the Inherent sense of 
gratitude for services well done—these In¬ 
herent feelings of the American people. 

PUBLIC WANTS STATE DEPARTMENT TO BE MOHS 
FRANK 

In addition, there Is a solemn conviction 
of the American people that the administra¬ 
tion has not been frank with It in presenting 
the full facta oi the diplomatic and military 
situation, either lu Asia or in Europe. There 
is the constant feeling among Members of 
Congress and among the American people 
that there is a covering up of crucial facts, 
that the administration only grudgingly re¬ 
veals facts to the American public and Uien, 
only after the most intensive pressure has 
been put on it. There is the feeling that the 
American public is not token into the con¬ 
fidence of the administration, but rather that 
it Is spoon-fed single facts one at a time by 
the administration when it autocratically 
chooses to reveal such facts, rather Uian 
when the American people could use the 
facts to come to sound decisions. 

It was a Virginian from Staunton, a great 
Democratic President—Wrrodrow Wilson— 
who pleaded for "open covenants openly ar¬ 
rived at." Well, let the present admlnlsti'a- 
tiuu champion a policy of open agreement^ 
openly lurlved at. Let us be done with the 
cloud of false secrecy, the phony cloud of ‘T 
can't tell you because everytbing is strictly 
hush-hush." 

Now. none of us want to bridge security 
regulations on certain necessary data which 
is necessarily confidentlr^. But the words 
"security." "confidential," "top-secret" have 
been so abused by tbe present Administra¬ 
tion as to make a complete farce of affairs. 
It seems that the administration rubber- 
stamps everything '‘confidential," ‘top- 
secret," "super-hush-hush," whether or not 
it has the slightest Justification to do so. 
What is it afraid of? Is it afraid of the 
common sense and intcUlge&ce of the Ameri¬ 
can people? 

rOBElGN, DOMESTIC POLICY COMPLETELY INTER¬ 
TWINED 

We all recognize that no longer is foreign 
policy a matter separate from domeetlc 
policy. Virtually every single action of ma¬ 
jor consequence In home affairs has reper¬ 
cussions—favorable or unfavorable—tn most 
of the capitals of the world. 'Therefore the 
Congress has a tremendous role to play In 
foreign affairs. We recognise and respect the 
constitutional principle as stated by the Su¬ 
preme Ctourt in 1036 in tbe famous Curtis- 
Wrigbt case that it is tbe Executive Branch 
which Is charged with initiating, formulating 
and spear-beading of foreign policy. But 
there also must be recognised these facte: 
(a) Congrees' rightful control over the purse; 
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(b) the Senate's advice-and-consent fea¬ 
ture In the Constitution and (c) the Inter¬ 
play between foreign and domestic affairs. 
Because of all of these factors, the Admin¬ 
istration must view the Congress as a partner, 
rather than as an Inferior and a subordinate. 

Now, my friends, what are some of the 
basic propositions of international affairs 
on which most, if not all of us can agree. 
Here they are as I see them: 

AMERICA MUST BE A LEADER AMONG NATIONS 

1. America is and must remain a loader 
among the nations of the earth, economi¬ 
cally, politically, and morally. Whether she 
likes it or not. this is her role; this is her 
destiny at this crucial stage In the affairs of 
western civilization. She cannot retreat, she 
cannot shirk her duties, she cannot crawl 
Into a shell. The earth has been contracted. 
Time and space have been virtually annihi¬ 
lated by man’s inventiveness and ingenuity. 

We believe that we have been precipitated 
to leadership in order that the great free¬ 
doms of which this Nation is the exponent 
may radiate to all the peoples of earth, and 
that from these shores, may flow that un¬ 
derstanding that will eventuate In world 
peace. It is not our function to suppress 
or oppress; It Is our function to inspire and 
enlighten. 

We must ever boar In mind that as the 
leader, It Is not our function to meddle In 
the minutest problems with which we have 
no legitimate relation, nor la It our intent 
to enforce our way of life upon those peoples 
who are not yet ready for it or who do not 
desire it. We are, however, ready to bring 
light that the other peoples may fliid their 
own way. Later, I shall mention some of 
our other positive obligations. 

WE MUST MOVE ON A GI.OBAL CHESSBOARD 

2. America must recognize that the whole 
world is our rhes.sboard and us in a good 
che.ss g.ame, we must carefully move all of 
the figures on It. bearing in mind the total 
result. The Russians are master chess play¬ 
ers. Every single move which they make la 
Integrated Into a total pattern. 'Ticy are 
ma.sters at creating diversions, masters at 
feinting, masters at taking our eyes off the 
point where they will next take the aggres¬ 
sive. Let us match their bkllls in this global 
chess game. 

THE MA.TOR DANGER SPOTS 

I particularly point out those danger spots: 

(a) Iran, where Rus.sian provocators, spies, 
and agents are fanning the flames of nation¬ 
al l.sm into a fury which gravely threatens 
western oil supplies and which may Imperil 
the whole troubled Near East. 

(b) Yugoslavia, where Red and Red satel¬ 
lite divisions maneuver at the bc^rders. They 
await but the Moscow green light which will 
signal an invasion fur the complete destruc¬ 
tion of what has been called in Marxist lingo 
the leresy of Titoist deviatlonlsm. 

(c) Eastern Germany, where well-trained 
Communist police units and other semi- 
military and full military forces engage In 
maneuvers and in a war of nerves against 
virtually defenseless Western Germany. 

And. of course, there are many other dan¬ 
ger spots in addition to the Korean battle- 
front. 

3 Now, before I leave the subject of Eu¬ 
rope, let me point out that America must 
and will live up to her obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and the North At¬ 
lantic Pact. America must and will con¬ 
tinue to set the example of keeping faith, 
but we must insist that keeping faith is a 
two-way street. We must provide the moral 
leaderrhlp that will bring about in those na¬ 
tions that we deal with a strengthening of 
will and purpose so as to carry out the poli¬ 
cies—economic, military, political—mutually 
a.greed upon. Let that be borne in mind 
when the omnibus aid bill comes to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee next 
month. 


WE WANT NO MORE HISSES AND NO MORE TALTA8 

American foreign policy must ever be 
based upon sound Judgment. But there can 
be no sound Judgment without consideration 
of all the facts. Including facts as to the 
character and responsibility of those nations 
with which we deal. 

The American representatives who shape 
our foreign policy must be sound—not wild— 
In their basic thinking and must not be in¬ 
oculated with foreign isms. They must not 
be so loreign-minded that they have lost all 
sense of their basic American rcRponsltaillty. 
We want no more Alger Hisses and no more 
Yaltas. 

WE MUST IMPARTIALLY ANALYZE MAC ARTHUR 
SUGGESTIONS 

4. Now, what about the Far East? Well, 
my friends, we on the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations and Armed Services Committees must 
pursue our comprehensive and impartial In¬ 
vestigation of the background of General 
MacArthur’s dismissal. We must explore all 
the controversial points of the MacArthur 
progrartp which, as you will recall, includes 
the following: 

(a) Bombing of Manchurian bases, the 
nests where the rats propagate. 

(b) Intensification of the economic block¬ 
ade of Red China. 

(c) Imposition of a full naval blockade 
of the Rod Chinese coast. 

(ci) Removal of restrictions on air recon¬ 
naissance of the Chinese and Manchurian 
coasts, 

(c) Removal of the restrictions on the 
arming and use of Chlang Kai-shek’s troops. 

cop IS NOT A WAR PARTY 

6. Let me at this point state that I resent 
the .slurs which have been cast against the 
Republican Party to the effect that it Is 
ullegeclly a war party. I know that every 
patriotic Republican and for that matter, 
every patriotic Democrat, recognizes that 
American diplomats must move heaven and 
earth, so to speak, so as to prevent our in¬ 
volvement in a third world war. 

You mothers, wives, and sweethearts know 
whereol I speak when I say that war will set¬ 
tle nothing, will solve nothing, will only 
bring on an endless train of more misery, 
more disease, more fnnTlne, more hatred 
which call only lead to more slutism and 
6 till further war. 

MOSCOW NOT PEIPING IS OUR REAL POE 

I believe that all segments of American 
society are agreed on the proposition that 
under no circumstances niu.st we become in¬ 
volved in a perpetual land war on the Chi¬ 
nese mainland. We would be bled white by 
such a uaele.ss war but lor that matter oiir 
life blood Is being already drained right now 
In the Korean lice paddie.s—^with no end to 
the taloodlettliig in sight. 

Whether or not we can utilize Chinese 
Nationalist troops on the Korean Penin.suJa 
or on the mainland proper without further 
widening the war Is the $(54 question—the 
154,000,000 Amerlcan-life question. 

We must never forget that Red China is 
not our basic foe; the Kremlin i.s our real 
antagonist. Let us keep our eye on the real 
ball. 

1 personally am very definitely inclined to 
feel, 08 does MacArthur. that Communist 
Russia will strike when she Is good and ready; 
that is. when she is definitely convinced that 
victory lies within her grasp and not sooner. 

Neverthele.ss. It Is a fact that Ru.ssin's trig¬ 
ger finger may be "Itching," as the old say¬ 
ing goes, and we certainly don’t want the 
trigger to be pulled so as to explode into a 
third world war. 

AMERICANS DISLIKE SMEARING OF MACARTHUR 

Before I leave this general point on Asia, 

I want to say that the American people will 
tolerate no further smears of Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. The American people resent the 
unjustified personal attacks which have been 


made upon this great hero. But at the same 
time the American people feel that this 
whole matter of indulging in personalities 
Is unworthy of our position of leadership. 
MacArthur himself brilliantly set us on 
example of restraint and high principle. 

Smearing of individuals may make head¬ 
lines, but It doesn’t make common sense and 
patriotism in a critical time like this or at 
any time. 

SENATOR WILEY'S PROGRAM FOR A COUNTER¬ 
OFFENSIVE 

One of the most important points of the 
MacArthur speech to the Congress was his 
thrilling appeal agaln.st a policy of defeatism. 
Basic in his whole approach was the concept 
that America cannot passively drift in the 
stormy seas of Asia. Wo must boldly seize 
the helm and direct the ship of state Into 
a harbor of ultimate peace. 

I should like to propose to you at this 
point elements in a program designed as a 
world-wide counteroffensive. You and I 
know that the best defen.se is still a strong 
olfen.se. We recall the words of a legendary 
general In World War I who said In effect 
that his right flunk w'as bending, his left 
flank wa.s routed, and so he was advancing 
in the center. 

No, my friends, I am not urging a war 
counteroffensive. I am urging a counter¬ 
offensive lor peace. Let me therefore suggest 
the following points: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE UP WITH UN PRO¬ 
POSED OFFENSIVE AGAINST MANCHURIA 

(a) I urge the diplomats of our country 
to seize the offensive and boldly present to 
the United Nations, and in particular to our 
British ally, the reasons why so many of us 
feel that America cannot allow Mniichiirla 
to remain a "privileged sanctuary" which 
reinforces the Red offensive but which is im¬ 
mune to attack. Now, I do not feel that 
America can by herself Initiate all of the 
policies which General MacArthur recom¬ 
mended. We went into Korea as but 1 of 
over 50 United Nations. The strategy which 
W’e adopt in Korea should be based on con¬ 
currence of those nations. 

That deflnitoly does not mean, however, 
that we should merely accept the doctrine 
of .stalemate, which seems to be recom¬ 
mended by some of our allies--allies which 
Incidentally hove hardly done a proportion¬ 
ate share ol the bleeding and the dying In 
Korea. On the contrary, let us boldly urge 
these he.sitaiit allies to consider the need lor 
strong action to taring the Korean fighting 
to a .successful conclusion. 

LET us FOSTER CHAOS BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 

(b) I urge that we seize the counter offen¬ 
sive by boldly stirring up tlie peoples in 
Soviet Russia and back of the iron curtain. 

1 urge that wt utilize every Instrumentality, 
from hand grenades to "sllvei bullets" (that 
1 b, money), in order to create such a dlver- 
Flon In Joe Stalin’s own b.alllwick that hl.s 
fears as to home front trouble w'lll make him 
hesitate to engage tn foreign combat. 

We all recognize that Russia is an amalga¬ 
mation of many diverse nationalities, cul¬ 
tures, and tongues, which unlike our own, 
have not been assimilated succes.sfiilly. So, 
she offers a golden opportunity for us to 
apply the old Hitlerian technique of "divide 
and conquer’’ behind the iron curtain, 
'riiere are in Ru.s.sia tens of millions of sul¬ 
len, restless, strongly nationalist peoples 
eager tn create trouble for their enslavers. 

I am not urging that we arm them for imme¬ 
diate revolution. But it is, howev,?!-. time 
that we gave the Russians some of their own 
vile medicine. 

Let us ship behind the iron curtain quan¬ 
tities of bullets, guns, shells, so that we can 
cause sporadic outbursts which tie down 
Soviet and satellite divisions, so that when 
and If the time comes, there can be wide¬ 
spread guerrilla warfare behind the iron 
curtain. 
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LKT US 8BLL THl AMXBtCAN WAT 

(c) Perhaps the greatest single front on 
which we must seise the counteroffensive 
Is the psychological, the spiritual front. For 
some reason, we Americans who have the 
greatest doctrine, the greatest product In the 
world, have become the poorest salesmen. 
The world cannot match our merchandis¬ 
ing of soap, perfume, or mousetraps but when 
It comes to selling values which practically 
all of the two and a half billion of earth 
could recognize as the highest in the world, 
somehow we seem to shrink back. And so. 
1 urge that the Congress step up the Voice 
of America and related information pro¬ 
grams. I personally am not one to seek the 
dissipation of the tcxpayers’ funds but 1 
am firmly convinced that by sound Invest¬ 
ment of our appropriations In the overseas 
Information and presentation programs, we 
can reap a tremendous harvest of good will 
lor our way of life. 

POINT 4 HOLDS GUAT CONSTRUCTIVE 

POaSXBXLZTXES 

One of the greatest points In our counter¬ 
offensive is to be found in the point 4 pro¬ 
gram for aid to underdeveloped areas. But 
my concept of that program differs consid¬ 
erably from that which has been implied by 
some administration spokesmen. Some of 
them have conceived of It as a universal 
“do good** plan which ends up by giving 
milk for hot ten tots whether they like or 
want milk or not and which pours billions 
into foreign dams, plants, etc. I say, how¬ 
ever, that what we must basically export Is 
the American private enterprise genius 
which has given us the greatest living stand¬ 
ards of the world. We must seek to inject 
into the politics of foreign peoples the pri¬ 
vate enterprise “virus’* in contrast to the 
state socialistic concepts which prevail in 
so many lands. 

Now, my friends. I am not recommending 
that we export the American system of pri¬ 
vate enterprise intact to every foreign cotm- 
try. Obviously, these various lands are in 
different stages of development. Obviously, 
th^ have different cultural backgrounds, 
different geographic and economic needs. 
Let them adapt our system, but basically 
let them grasp the concept of freedom of 
enterprise, the concept of profit and loss. 
Let them understand the dangers of state 
confiscation. 

Our diplomats must sell to foreign gov¬ 
ernments and peoples the concept that if 
nationals of America are going to invest 
their hard-earned money in another nation, 
they must have equality of protection for 
their investment. Our nationals must not 
be harassed or deprived of their life, lib¬ 
erty, or property abroad. We are not, of 
course, seeking to exploit any people. As 
Douglas MacArthiir pointed out. the day 
of colonial imperialism is gone, and we say 
good riddance to it. 

CONCLUSION 

These then, ore a few of the positive planks 
in a counteroffensive. 

Well, 1 want again to express to you. my 
friends, my appreciation for your courteous 
attention and my congratulations on your 
splendid civic spirit. Good luck and good-by. 


Replacement of General MacArtfaur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rxcokd an editorial 
entitled 'Tlain Talk Wins People,*' from 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening News of 
April 21,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Plain Talk Wins People 

Everywhere Douglas MacArthur goes, the 
people, by their attendance and their cheers 
underscore the colossal error Mr. Truman 
made in his abrupt treatment of the general. 

This cavalier dismissal has been followed 
by speeches and statemenj^s by Mr. Truman 
and many of his advisers. The net effect Is 
that every time one of the administration 
steps up to undo MacArthur, the adminis¬ 
tration suffers another setback. 

The people are just not Interested In hav¬ 
ing MacArthur smeared. It would be a good 
thing If the administration could appreciate 
as much. Then it would be less likely to 
make sUly mistakes of the kind It has been 
making. 

Another thing the administration might 
take into consideration Is that the people 
are not falling for double talk about Mac¬ 
Arthur. The announcement tliat the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs concurred in MacArthur’s 
dismissal is not an answer to his statement 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were agreed on 
the military principles he followed In Korea. 

In short, the old-fashioned Washington 
gobbledy-gook has about run its course. The 
people liked that plain exposition of facts 
General MacArthur gave them. Anyone who 
wants to discuss foreign policy now will have 
to use facts and use them honestly. The 
people are Just not interested In listening 
to a smear campaign. 


The MacArthur Controversy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record two editorials, 
one from the Commonweal for April 20. 
1951, and the other from America, the 
National Catholic Weekly Review, for 
April 20,1951, on the subject of the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom Commonweal of April 20, 1951] 

In the Public Interest 

In March 1946, a few days before the death 
of President Roosevelt, Robert Sherwood re¬ 
turned to this country from the Pacific 
theater of operations where he had made 
an Inspection tour for the President, having 
been especially Instructed to get General 
MacArthur's views on our future Pacific 
policy. When Sherwood, who said he was 
“enormously imprMsed” with the range of 
MacArthur's views on the Orient, made his 
report to Roosevelt, the President remarked: 
*'I wish that he [MacArthur] would some¬ 
times tell some of these things to me.” So 
deeply suspicious of the democratic ad¬ 
ministration were MacArthur and his staff, 
that Sherwood said he found the unmis¬ 
takable signs of *'a persecution complex at 
work” In the MacArthur entourage. 

In recent months General MacArthur chose 
to Impose his private views on his Com¬ 
mander in Chief by means of a message to 


a veterans* convention, an unauthorized 
message and implied chaUenge to the 
Chinese commander in Korea, and a letter 
to the minority leader of the House. All 
told, one can only judge these actions to 
have been the behavior pattern of a man 
who put himself above the laws of courtesy 
and country. 

MacArthur’s opinion on Pacific policy— 
which is. that Asia is the decisive battlefield 
to be defended against the Communists and 
that therefore we should extend and i\ot 
limit the Korean war—Is an opinion totally 
in opposition to American foreign policy; in 
holding this opinion, MacArthur was defying 
the Judgment of the President, the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, the majority of the United 
Nations, and the majority of the Congress. 
One may, if he is an admirer of the general 
believe that the general was acting in a 
democratic manner, In deference to the will 
of the majority and In the best interests of 
the principle we fight for, the principle of 
the ''democratic way of life.” But the bur¬ 
den of the proof is on him. This, it seems 
to us, was the behavior of a man In defiance 
of the majority, a man with a will-to-power 
that was contemptuous of the prevailing 
reason of the majority; this, in short, was 
the behavior of the self-appointed genius 
who always thinks he knows what is best 
for the ignorant masses and whose actions 
are In the pattern of history’s long chronicle 
of dictators. 

Maybe MacArthur was right; maybe be 
was of those rare and enlightened leaders 
destined to show mankind the way. Cer¬ 
tainly he had reason to be restive, since he 
had been in a most difficult military position 
ever since the United Nations was forced 
to defend itself on the distant and disad¬ 
vantageous Korean Peninsula. 

But in our judgment MacArthur was dis¬ 
astrously wrong and we are of the opinion 
that the mystique of his enlightened leader¬ 
ship was a cult too jealously guarded by a 
selected group of admlrer.s to be genuine. We 
consider MacArthur’s policy to Lave been 
wrong for the following reasons: 

First, we believe that In order to wage war 
now against the west, the Soviets must have 
the steel-making capacity of the Ruhr, or 
Japan, or both. Therofoi-e western pcjllcy 
should be to prohibit Russia Irom the Ruhr 
and Japan by building ap a defensive posi¬ 
tion in the free world with all haste, in the 
hope of stalemating the threat of a world 
war. 

Second, we believe that in order to give us 
time to build these defenses, every effort 
should be made to limit the Korean war to 
Korea, because to bomb Manchuria moans to 
bomb the rest of China eventually, and this 
In turn means that Russia will be forced to 
come to the direct aid of Mao Tse-tung. 
Since the United States cannot hope to de¬ 
feat the Communists through nonatom Ic air 
power alone (we could not destroy the North 
Korean Army with air power, nor can we 
destroy the Chinese Armies now, even though 
we have had absolute control of the air), we 
would, then, following MacArthur's strategy, 
have to send our armies Into the futile and 
bloody trap of a land war In Asia. Were this 
to haopen, Russia would have accomplished 
her desire to spread and thin out oiu: iion- 
atomic air and land forces around the world 
to a point of such overextension that it is 
doubtful whether western arms could be su¬ 
preme in any one theater of war. 

Third, since it is possible that under such 
circumstances the great powers will resort 
to atomic warfare (especially if the rumored 
atomic artillery shells are a reality), we 
believe that It is the moral obligation of 
Clu'lstlans first to exhaust every possible 
means of averting this unspeakable massa¬ 
cre, and one of those means right now is to 
limit the war to Korea, making every effort 
to discharge our moral obligation to defend 
the United Nations there without provok- 
Ing further conflict. 
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Fourth, we believe that the present for¬ 
eign policy of the Administration is essen¬ 
tially correct in Its European emphasis and 
in its combined objective of defense and 
negotiation. This policy Is by far a better 
hope for an honorable peace than the swag¬ 
gering belligerency of MsicArthur. 

In his last attempts to dictate the far 
eastern foreign policy of this country and 
of the United Fations, General MacArthur 
clearly exceeded his authority and, in de¬ 
fying the normal processes of the demo¬ 
cratic code, he placed himself outside the 
cause and the ideology we are trying to 
defend; he In fact brought on his own dis¬ 
missal. Surely the President acted with 
sincere regret, as he has said. But certainly 
his decision was for the common good; it 
was, we believe, the only decision he could 
have taken in the Interests of discharging 
his responsibility to the country and to all 
those throughout the world who look to us 
now for a reasonable example of leadership. 

In a very real sense Mr. Truman could 
only afford to make this decision trusting in 
the ability of his countrymen to weigh the 
facts Impartially; If the MacArthur parti¬ 
sans choose to attack Mr. Truman as wildly 
as we anticipate they will, then we believe 
that those who support the President in 
this matter have every good reason to stand 
by him now and thus vindicate the high 
trust he has placed In them. 


[From the National Catholic Weekly Review 
of AprU20, 1951) 

The MacArthur Ottstkr 

From almost any angle you look at it, the 
storm now swirling around General Mac¬ 
Arthur is deplorable. What remains of our 
national unity is in danger of being destroyed 
by the supercharged lightning flashes of emo¬ 
tion generated by personal and political par¬ 
tisanship. We discern but one hopeful ray 
in the lightning-riven clouds: if the contro¬ 
versy can be brought under control and car¬ 
ried on calmly on the basis of the issues 
involved, it may become the last great debate 
on United States foreign policy. 

The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago. apparently settled by the Sen¬ 
ate's troops-to-Europc resolution of April 4. 
dealt largely with our policy for Europe. 
Our fnr-castern policy, or lack of it, was not 
formally debated in the Senate. The Mac¬ 
Arthur incident, for better or worse, has made 
such a discussion Inevitable. We can only 
hope that it will be productive of a renewed 
national unity. 

Already, as Walter Lippmann observed in 
the curious case of Senator Tavt. there is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant in his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Mahtui. The general, as the col¬ 
umnist pointed out. wanted more than per¬ 
mission to bomb Red China’s Manchurian 
bases and to use the Formosa forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek against the Chinese mainland. 
The General wanted permission to wage all- 
out war against China. Contending that the 
global conflict with communism has already 
begun, the general argued that it could be 
won by defeating Red China. The way to 
save Europe, he wrote in effect, is to defeat 
communism in Asia. 

That Involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States and 
its allies have long since decided to con¬ 
centrate on Europe while diverting the nec¬ 
essary mlnimtim to prevent a Communist 
sweep in Asia. The fundamental issue is 
therefore clear-cut. Shall the United States 
abandon its present efforts to safeguard Eu¬ 
rope and devote its resources chiefly to a full- 
scale war with Red China? 

Those who Join General MacArthur In an 
afBrnmtive answer to this fateful question 
should not overlook these considerations: 

1. If we decide to Join the issue in Asia, 
we shall have to go it alone—our Atlantic 
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allies, the Aslan-Arab nations and the Latln- 
Americans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief that the 
U. S. S. R. will not come to her aid is not 
a calculated risk—it is the wildest sort of 
gamble. 

3. Our big strategic bombers, on which 
we now rely to deter Russia in the west, will 
be relatively ineffective in China. If we con¬ 
template using them for atomic bombing, let 
us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would Infuriate all Asia 
and might invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there is no hope of a short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical Air Force 
is still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

6. Even if Russia did not intervene in 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, in¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making potential. 

6. If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction. since our 
home defense system, both military and civil, 
is pitifully Incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasized in his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on April 11. our present 
policy is designed to avoid world war 111. 
Though it may fail, it furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly to 
the American people, we believe that the last 
great debate will not be prolonged as its 
predeceasor was. and that our people. Anally 
satisfied that we are on the only course open 
to us. will then settle down to the supreme 
task of Insuring their security. 


Why Dispersal Was SheWed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Why Dispersal Was Shelved," 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 24, 1951. The editorial 
gives a clear answer to why many Sena¬ 
tors voted against the dispersal bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Why Dispersal Was Shelved 

Defeat of the dispersal-decentralization 
program In the Senate cannot fairly be at¬ 
tributed to a head-In-the-sand attitude to¬ 
ward the atomic bomb on the part of oppo¬ 
nents of the plan. If there was confusion 
In Congress over the real purpose of the bill, 
the blame rests largely on those who spon¬ 
sored It. There was good cause for suspicion 
at the Capitol that the whole dispersal Idea 
was related only indirectly to atomic secu¬ 
rity—that the primary object was to provide 
more space for new Government employees 
and agencies rather than to save the Govern¬ 
ment from destruction if A-bombs started 
to fall. 

The suspicion was fed by the nature of 
the dispersal plan Itself. It Is true that 
several defense offices were scheduled to be 
moved to the satellite Federal office centers 
skirting the National Capital, but so were a 
number of agencies which would have little 
or no part in taking over the Government 
In event of an atomic catastrophe. And, as 
some senatorial critics of the plan pointed 
out. placing some Federal offices only 20 


miles from the zero milestone would not 
guarantee safety—especially If the Russians 
should succeed In developing a hydropen 
bomb. Moreover, the main centers of Fed¬ 
eral activity, the really vital spots of the 
executive establlshraent, were to remain 
right inside the target zone in Washington. 

Testimony during the hearings lucllcated 
that some Federal officials were more con¬ 
cerned with making room in the District of 
Columbia for the expanding Government 
than with preparing defenses against atomic 
attacks. One way of relieving the growing 
congestion, of course, would be to launch a 
genuine retrenchment prograjp for nonessen- 
tlal activities, as Senator Bykd. the Hoover 
Commission, and others have urged. But 
that alternative does not seem to have been 
given very serious thought by Federal 
authorities. 

Decentralization~the removal of some 
agencies to distant cities—was plainly at 
variance with the fundamental plan for es¬ 
tablishing the scat of Government in the 
District of Columbia. Decentralization, as 
proposed in the shelved bill, was almost 
wholly a space-making expedient, not a 
security project. Decentralization for such 
a purpose should be a last resort. As the 
Star has said before, there are still Federal- 
owned sites within the District where new 
offices could be built. 

The prospect of spending more than $100,- 
000,000 on a program which would offer little 
assurance of security in event of all-out 
atomic warfare was not appealing at a time 
when the need for drastic economy is as 
urgent as it is today. This prospect, coupled 
With the understandable reluctance of 
nearby areas to having the Federal Govern¬ 
ment take more land off the tax rolls, had 
much to do with the scuttling of the plan 
by the Senate yesterday. Until the admin¬ 
istration comes forward with more convinc¬ 
ing evidence of the urgent need for dispersal 
and decentralization, and more proof of the 
defense value of so costly an enterprise, Con¬ 
gress may be excused for falling to show any 
enthusiasm for the program. 

Statement by Erie Cocke, Jr., on the Sixth 

Anniversary of the Meeting of the 

Russian and United States Troops at the 
Elbe River, April 25,1945 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OP MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by Erie Cocke, Jr., national com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, on the 
sixth anniversary of the meetlnK of the 
Russian and United States troops at the 
River Elbe on April 25, 1945. 

I may add that this statement is being 
broadcast by the Voice of America in 87 
different languages today. It seems a 
most excellent statement on the friend¬ 
ship of the people of America for the 
people of Russia. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. By a strange coinci¬ 
dence, and one which has some signifi¬ 
cance, it is also the anniversary of the 
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adoption of the United Nations charter 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. BREWSTER. A very happy 
coincidence. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Btatsment bv TCrlc Cocke, Jr., National 

Commander or the American Legion, on 

THE Sixth Anniversary or the Meeting or 

THE Russian and United States Troops at 

THE Elbe River, April 25, 1946 

8.x years ago today two brave armies met 
at the Elbe RWer In Germany and in com¬ 
mon cause, grasped hands In friendship. 

Russian soldiers and American soldiers de¬ 
feated nazlsm—the common enemy of 1946— 
but the high hopes of peace have been dashed 
sine? that memorable day. 

In ix short years the Stalinist regime, by 
Its military and political aggression, has ex¬ 
tended its control to the point where today, 
37 out of every 100 people in the world are 
under the domination of the Soviet Polit¬ 
buro. The regime that rules one-flfth of the 
earth’s surface controls one third of its liv¬ 
ing. 

But the cause for which the Russian sol¬ 
dier fought—the extinction of Nazl-Pas- 
clsm—has turned upon him, and today a 
cynical leadership would have him believe 
that western democracy and American Ideals 
of freedom are even worse than Hitlerism. 

Surely 6 years do not change the common 
man. Only the despot can twist facts to fit 
his warped mind. 

The Russian soldier who clasped the hand 
of his American comrade-in-arms on the 
Elbe is. fundamentally the same soldier to¬ 
day. 

The American soldier who returned that 
firm handclasp of friendship has not 
changed. 

The Ideology of the United States has not 
changed. It still calls for a free man in a 
free world. 

But the Kremlin, having tasted victory— 
a victory that was won not by despotism, 
but by men who valued freedom, would now 
have those same friends turn about and de¬ 
clare that handclasp on the Elbe was an 
empty gesture. 

Today in the United States, the friends of 
fighters for Russian freedom has dedicated 
Itself to friendship for the Russian people 
in their long struggle against Stalinist 
slavery. 

The American Legion welcomes this group 
and endorses its antl-Stalinist crusade. 

The friends of fighters for Russian free¬ 
dom has undertaken to tell the Russian peo¬ 
ple that we make a clear distinction between 
them and their slave-masters. They, like 
the American Legion, would have the truth 
permeate beyond the Iron curtain and reach 
the minds of ordinary Russians. 

Let. no one think this cannot be done. It 
Is part of Stalin’s invincibility myth to say 
that one cannot reach the Russian people. 

We know that the American people are, 
as they have been in the past, the steadfast 
friends of the Russian people. Our fight is 
with the despotic rulers now directing Soviet 
policy. That, too, is the aim of the friends of 
fighters for Russian freedom. 

On behalf of millions of American vet¬ 
erans. the American Legion reaffirms its 
solidarity with former comrades-in-arms of 
the Soviet army who still look forward to the 
achievement In Russia of those basic free¬ 
doms and human rights without which there 
can be no peace and for which Americans 
and Russians died. 

(Above statement endorsed by commander 
In chief of Veterans of Foreign Wars; nation¬ 
al commander of AMVETS; and national 
commander of DAV.) 


Addreif by Hon. Edward Martioi of Penn- 
sylvaiiia> to the Dauf bteri of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday^ April 25,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the Sixtieth Conti¬ 
nental Congress of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in Constitution Hall in this city on April 
18. last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Your great patriotic organization, during 
all its history, has exerted a powerful influ¬ 
ence for sound Americanism. 

You have always combated the godless 
ideologies which would destroy our country. 

You have proudly proclaimed the glories 
of the flag and the greatness of our Republic. 

You have been an unconquered bulwark 
In defense of the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

While others slept, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have kept the watch 
over the ramparts of freedom. 

America has never been a country for an 
easy way of life. It la a land of opportunity, 
but it calls upon its sons and daughters for 
courage, self-reliance, hard work, and sac¬ 
rifice. 

Fortunately, those who settled America 
were sturdy, self-reliant men and women. 
Tliey had stout hearts and deep conviction.?. 
They braved the perils and the hardships of 
the New World because they loved liberty. 

They wanted freedom to worship in the 
manner which would bring them closest to 
God. They wanted the right to speak freely 
and without fear. They wanted the right to 
take part in their Government. 

They didn't look to the Government for 
security. They did not demand grants, 
loans, subsidies, or hand-outs. All they 
asked was freedom and opportunity. 

With faith founded upon deep religious 
convictions, they started to carve out of the 
wilderness the outlines of advancing clvlll- 
Batlon on the American Continent. 

Their tools were the ax, the rifle, and the 
Bible—each a true symbol of the elements 
which have contributed to the greatness of 
our country. 

The ax represents hard work and thrift. 

The rifle symbolizes courage and sacrifice 
In the defense of our high ideals. 

The Bible is the truth, the foundation of 
our Government, the inspiration and guide 
to Justice, righteousness, and peace. 

It is not necessary to go into the history 
of our growth and progress before this splen¬ 
did audience. 

You know the story ol our colonial devel¬ 
opment, of the rising resistance to tyranny, 
culminating in the ringing declaration that 
these Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States. 

You have followed the fortunes of the 
patriots of our independence from Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord to the discouragement and 
cruel suffering at Valley Forge and the final 
triumph at Yorktown. 

The sacred ideals for which our forefather! 
fought were given expression in the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, the oldest 
written Constitution In the world. The far¬ 


sighted statesmen who gathered In Inde¬ 
pendence Hall In the summer of 1787 wanted 
a form of government that recognized free¬ 
dom of the individual as God’s greatest gift 
to mankind. 

Their whole plan of government was to 
give men opportunity. Under that system 
we have made marvelous progress in less 
than 200 years. 

A trackless wilderness has been converted 
into fertile lands and splendid cities. Great 
transportation systems and giant industries 
have been created. Thousands of small 
businesses have been established, forming 
the strong backbone of our economy. 

Hospitals, educational institutions, re¬ 
search foundations and centers of art and 
music have been established. More than 
266,000 churches, cathedrals, synagogues, 
and temples have been erected, with a mem¬ 
bership exceeding 77,000,000, free to worship 
as their conscience dictates. 

In 200 years we have developed our skills 
and resources until we enjoy more of the 
good things of life than any other people 
on earth. 

We have attained the highest cultural 
level and the highest living standards of any 
nation in the world. 

We are now without question, because of 
our know-how and our mastery of science, 
the greatest Nation of all hlstoiy. 

Yet in spite of all these blessings we have 
reached a time of desperate challenge. 

As you well know, our country is con¬ 
fronted, at this moment, with dangers that 
could destroy our system of free government 
and the American way of life 

I have no fear that destruction will be 
brought upon us at the hands of Commu¬ 
nist aggressors. I do not fear that the power 
of a foreign foe will ever destroy this great 
Republic. 

No, my fellow Americans, that is not the 
greatest danger. 

I am convinced that the greatest danger 
Is within our own borders, It lurks among 
our own people. It is the danger that Lin¬ 
coln warned against when he said: 

At what point then is the danger to be 
expected? I answer, if it ever reaches u.s, it 
must spring up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be Its author and finisher. 
As a Nation of free men we must live through 
all time or die by suicide. 

Today we are confronted with the danger 
of unsound fiscal policies, unbalanced 
budgets, excessive taxation and a staggering 
burden of debt, produced by the wa.sto and 
extravagance at all levels of government. 

These are the real causes of inflation which 
has robbed the American dollar of its pur¬ 
chasing power. 

They point the way to national bank¬ 
ruptcy, which means the destruction of all 
freedom of the individual. 

We are threatened by Government pa¬ 
ternalism, which would concentrate com¬ 
plete authority under the dictatorship of an 
all-powerful socialistic state. 

We have the danger from the insidious in¬ 
filtration of Communists and other sub¬ 
versive elements in our schools and colleges, 
labor organizations and churches and even 
Into high places in the Government. 

Yes, these are dangers that we must guard 
against, but in my humble opinion, the most 
pressing danger we face is the weakening of 
the moral fiber of our people. 

That condition grows out of a lack of un¬ 
derstanding that a strong moral and 
spiritual America is the source and founda¬ 
tion of all our national strength. 

It has come upon us because too many 
of our people have neglected or Ignored the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
They have forgotten that as Americans wd 
share obligations as well as rights and privi¬ 
leges. 
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The result has been greatly Increased law 
evasion, tax dodging, and racketeering. It 
has brought about corrupt partnerships be¬ 
tween public officials and the criminal under¬ 
world. 

The Kefauver committee has disclosed 
that organized gambling syndicates take 
$20,000,000,000 a year from the American peo¬ 
ple by their Illegal operations. That is four 
times as much ns we spend for education. 
It is seven times as much as we give to our 
churches. 

That Is a terrible situation. But a greater 
evil is the political power gained by racket¬ 
eers and gangsters by corrupting public 
officials, sworn to support and enforce the 
law. 

In some communities they have built up 
such powerful strength In both political 
partie::, that they have become an Invisible 
government In city halls and courthouses. 

These are the termites that arc under¬ 
mining the foundations of free government. 

The soldier cannot move forward effec¬ 
tively, the pilot cannot maneuver his plane 
ns ekillfully an^^ the gunner on his ship can¬ 
not aim as well if they realize that men back 
home are evadl z IkW, living easy lives 
through dishonesty and corruption. 

Neither can the mechanic or the farmer 
produce as much If he knows that a part 
of his production goes to the listless, the 
profiteer, the grafter, an(} the traitor to our 
country. 

In all the sordid story of crime and corrup¬ 
tion the most shocking chapter reveals that 
men In high places in the Government have 
betrayed the responsibilities entrusted to 
them. 

It tells of men who were morally blinded 
by selfishness and greed in their desire for 
quick Hches. It describes how they aban¬ 
doned all honorable standards and pursued 
a course dictated by political Influence, fa¬ 
voritism, and bribery. 

And most shameful of all, In my opinion. 
Is tl)c refusal of President Truman to drive 
out of the Government those whose ques¬ 
tionable, If not Illegal conduct, has shaken 
public confidence in his administration. 

Perhaps the explanation can be found In 
the statement of former Democratic Gov¬ 
ernor M. E. Thompson, of Georgia, when he 
resigned a week ago as consultant in the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Former Governor Thompson resigned In 
disgust because he had been on the payroll 
for 12 weeks at $53.48 a day, without having 
anything to do. 

During that time he had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to observe what was going on. listen 
to what he said, and I quote: 

“I refuse to be a parasite on the American 
taxpayers. 

“Thousands of loyal Americans,” he con¬ 
tinued, “are giving unselfishly of their time 
to defense work, but their efforts are being 
nullified by the Indecision, bungling, and 
Interference of scheming politicians who are 
motivated solely by their desire to stay In 
power. The American people are being vic¬ 
timized by a national conspiracy of medlo- 
cHty. 

“Conditions existing In the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a conflict.” 

Let me say now that when such conditions 
are created, whether by Republicans or 
Democrats, our Government Is in danger. 
Party loyalty should cease and real Ameri¬ 
canism should assert Itself. 

Yes. I repeat, the most pressing danger we 
face is the weakening of the moral fiber of 
our people. 

What Is responsible for the critical inter¬ 
national situation facing the United States 
today? 

Fundamentally It can be traced to the 
lack of moral leadership In our appeasement 
of Communist Russia. 


The first fatal step was taken In 1033 when 
we recognized the Soviet gangster govern¬ 
ment. 

In a speech at Chicago In 1041 ex-Presldent 
Hoover denounced that action in the words 
which I now quote: 

“Four American Presidents and four 
Cecretarle.s of State, beginning with Woodrow 
Wilson, refused to have anything to do with 
So'ict Russia on the ground of morals and 
democratic ideals. 

“They refused diplomatic recognition. 
1 ley did so because here is one of the 
bloodiest tyrannies and terrors ever erected 
In history. It destroyed every semblance 
of human rights and human liberty; it is 
a militant destroyer of the worship of God. 
It brutally executes millions of Innocent 
people without the semblance of Justice. 
It has enslaved the resst. Moreover it has 
violated every International covenant, it has 
carried on a world conspiracy against all 
democracies. Including the United States.” 

Following World War 11 the leaders of our 
Nation sat down with the cut-throats of 
Moscow and entered into secret conspiracies 
that enslaved millions of freedom-loving 
people who looked to the United States for 
liberty, justice, and the right of self-govern¬ 
ment. 

One by one the small nations of Europe 
were swallowed up behind the iron curtain— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lithuania. 
Estonia, and part of Finland. 

Then came the betrayal of China, loyal 
friend of the United States for a hundred 
years, who relied upon us to maintain her 
independence and national integrity. 

Tes: it was the lack of moral leadership 
that permitted us to enter Into these unholy 
agreements to betray the freedom-loving 
people of these countries. We abandoned 
the traditional and time-honored American 
principles of justice, freedom, and decency 
under the Influence of such traitors as Alger 
Kiss. 

The confused and irresponsible actions 
of the present administration have spread 
doubt and anxiety among the American 
people. 

They are worried about the conflict in 
Korea, where we have already suffered nearly 
60.000 casualties. 

They are worried because we seem to have 
no plan. 

They have no confidence in the judgment 
and the Integrity of some of the men who 
have grave responsibilities and exercise great 
influence and power in our Government. 

They have no confidence In the hasty mid¬ 
night decision which ordered our soldiers 
into the so-called “police action” In Korea. 

And the events of the past week have 
clearly demonstrated that they have no con¬ 
fidence in the hasty, q[iidnight decision which 
dismissed that great soldier and patriotic 
American. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Again I say it all stems from a lack of moral 
leadership at the bead of our Government. 

Regardless of whatever justification the 
President may have thought he had—it was 
a brutal, irresponsible and uncalled for pro¬ 
cedure f^ainst one of the greatest Americans 
who has given a lifetime of distinguished, 
heroic, and patriotic service to his country. 

When the history of our time is recorded 
General MacArthur will be remembered as 
more than a great soldier. He will be hon¬ 
ored as much more than one of our most 
brilliant military leaders. 

His fame will rest equally upon his great¬ 
ness as a statesman and as a diplomat. 

The highest praise will be accorded his 
wisdom and keen understanding which won 
the respect and confidence of a conquered 
people and was winning mUllons of people in 
the Far Bast to the American way of life. 

The most ardent hope that fills the hearts 
of men and women today Is the hope for peace 
in the world, with honor, justice, and 
freedom. 


To achieve peace we must be strong— 
financially, militarily, industrially—and most 
Important we must set an example to the 
world of clean, decent, honest living, based on 
the highest moral and spiritual standards. 

We must obey the laws of God and man. 

Each of us must do his or her share to make 
the world of tomorrow a better world, but we 
must begin by making ourselves better peo¬ 
ple. 

If we put our own house In order we can 
overcome the forces of evil. 

We can achieve victory if we stamp out 
selfishness and greed and return to the moral 
principles, the patriotl.^>m, the courage and 
the faith in God that guided your ancestors 
In their struggle for American Independence. 


The Age of Government Benevolence and 
Handouts 


ILXi ENSIGN OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOtntI 

IN THE SENAl'E OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The ‘Gimme’ Age,” published in 
the Meaford Express, of Meaford, On¬ 
tario, November 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The “Gimme” Ace 
(By Joseph Lister Rutledge) 

This has become the age of “gimme," In 
which most issues are subordinated to the 
overwhelming impcrtance of the hand-out. 
It has come to be that right and justice and 
Integrity and intelligence must give way 
before the expanding demands of this group 
and that. Bit by bit, we are watching the 
deterioration of peoples whose great tradi¬ 
tions have been independence and self-re¬ 
spect. But sadder than that is the fact that 
we arc all active participants In the change. 
We must eay “yes” to every Insistent demand; 
offering In return for political advantage 
generous slices of that mythical pie from 
the sky. Anyone who stands up to protest 
that there Is an end to all benevolence, 
and that end is where benevolence para¬ 
lyzes the abilities and integrities of a people. 
Is derided as a reactionary. But, thinking 
soberly, we know that we can’t all have every¬ 
thing we want. We know we can’t provide 
cradle to grave security, minimum work 
hours, soaring wages, and endless feather¬ 
bedding, both political and social. Still we 
promise It. hoping that some miracle will 
save us. What happened to some of the 
promises already made? Nothing. They did 
not materlalisse, that is all. The advantage 
gained, they were forgotten, or the failure 
was blamed on someone else. 

The sad point of all this is not so much 
that we have failed in some impossible bene¬ 
factions. It is that we have come to believe 
that the great man, the great organization, 
the great government, is the one that would 
promise the most. Years ago the soldiers 
who gathered about the Italian patriot Gari¬ 
baldi shouted at him: “What will you give us 
If we follow you?” The great leader faced 
them sternly. “I’ll give you wounds and 
sickness and suffering and death. But I'll 
give you, with them, the freedom of Italy,” 
But we—we offer nothing but the full stom¬ 
ach, the lax muscles, the stifled heart. Yv'e 
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have nothing to offer to the mind and the 
spirit that once led men to achievement; 
nothing to support the belief that any sacri¬ 
fice is worth while that leaves us free, stand¬ 
ing on our own feet, thinking our own 
thoughts and obligated to no one but our¬ 
selves. We talk of “the good life.” But what 
we mean is the ample life—more free bene¬ 
fits, more free time, more free protection. 
And for what? That there may be better 
men and women, better education, better 
hearts, better homes? Nothing of the kind. 
Just material things. Not a word about 
wounds and suffering and the achievement 
of freedom. Only the slow attrition of hun¬ 
ger satisfied without effort, of security 
achieved without sacrifice, of production at 
the sweat of no man's brow. That was not 
the way that this or any country was born. 
That is not the way any free country sur¬ 
vives. 


Improvement in Businesi Conditions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOtTTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reoord an Associ¬ 
ated Press dispatch entitled “Buying 
Spree Ended in March, Department of 
Commerce Reports.’* It calls attention 
to the fact that because of our large pro¬ 
duction and because of lessened con¬ 
sumer buying, conditions in the various 
industries of the country are much 
better. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Buying Spree Ended in March, Department 
OF Commerce Reports 

The big consumer buying spree of early 
1961 halted in March, the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment reported yesterday. But the Depart¬ 
ment warned that this “moderation of the 
inflationary movement" was offset by a rising 
threat of inflation from another quarter— 
business firms, plans to Invest record sums 
In new plant and equipment this year. 

The threat of a business spending spree 
was pictured by the agency as making fur¬ 
ther Government controls or other counter¬ 
inflationary action necessary, although some 
makers of autos and other consumer goods 
are now cutting output and laying off 
workers. 

In its April Survey of Current Business, the 
Department commented: 

“It is clear that further action—whether 
this takes the form of direct controls or 
monetary and fiscal measures, or both—^will 
be required to insure the channeling of suf¬ 
ficient resources for defense purposes and 
to avoid inflationary excesses." 

“In such a period," the Department pub¬ 
lication continued, “’Government policy 
must be directed toward curtailing that part 
of investment (by business in new buildings 
and machines) as well as consumption not 
essential to the mobilization effort." 

Discussing the slow-down in consumer 
buying, the Department said March retail 
sales dropped 5 percent below the preceding 
month after allowance for seasonable fac¬ 
tors. The decline centered in used cars, 
television sets, household appliances, cloth¬ 
ing, and general merchandise. 


Compared with March 1060, last month's 
sales were up 11 percent in dollar volume at 
a total of $12,620,000,000 but the Department 
declared the 11-percent rise was “practically 
all" accounted for by higher prices. 


The MacArthar Controveriy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

OF WASHli^GTON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
April 15, 1951, the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BentonI and the jun¬ 
ior Senator from Washington were 
guests of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on its People’s Platform pro¬ 
gram. This program was broadcast na¬ 
tionally, and apparently aroused a con¬ 
siderable amount of interest among those 
who listened. Many citizens from differ¬ 
ent areas in the Nation have written to 
me to say they heard some or all of the 
program. It was on this program that 
I suggested that consideration should be 
given by the Congress to legitimatizing 
the undeclared war in Korea by declar¬ 
ing war on those enemies who have been 
lighting against our free forces since 
June of 1950. A number of persons have 
written and wanted to know exactly what 
was said by the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut and myself on the subject of war. In 
order to satisfy these requests, and in 
order that other Members of the Con¬ 
gress may have available to them what 
was said by the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut and myself, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that a transcript of the program be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord as follows: 

Announcer. Once again the Columbia 
Broadcasting System presents the People’s 
Platform with Dwight Cooke. “Is the Presi¬ 
dent or General Mac Arthur right? Is our 
policy in China sound?” These are the pro¬ 
vocative questions highlighting the discus¬ 
sion between two national leaders today on 
the People's Platform. They are United 
States Senator William Benton, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, and United States Senator 
Harry P. Cain, Republican, of Washington. 
Now for the informal debate on the Korean 
crisis, here is Chairman Dwight Cooke. Mr. 
Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke. Usually on the People's Plat¬ 
form I start out by giving a slight summary 
and reiteration of the events which have led 
up to the subject we’re going to discuss on 
given day. Certainly this is one day when 
there's no need to do any looking back; ev¬ 
erybody remembers the dlamissal of General 
MacArthur, the statement of the President in 
his speech to the country, various statements 
coming out of Tokyo, MacArthur's head¬ 
quarters, and the President's political speech 
last night. So. sitting on my right and left 
here on the People's Platform, are two em¬ 
inent Senators of the two parties, so we 
will get to work. 

Senator Benton, also a former assistant 
Secretary of State, I think I'll start with 
you. What is you opinion on the MacArthur 
controversy? 


Senator Benton. I'd like to take that ques¬ 
tion first on a highly personal standpoint. 
I learned yesterday that General MacArthur 
is going to become a resident of my State, 
Connecticut, he’s going to settle In Stam¬ 
ford. I think I can safely say he becomes 
our most famous Import. Indeed, Senator, 
he rivals in fame our most famous export. 
Secretary Acheson, or even Katherine Hep¬ 
burn or Gene Tierney. In fact I think he 
can be said to rival the export of Fuller 
brushes for which my State is known 
throughout the country. Could you give me 
any information, because this will be impor¬ 
tant to me personally, on whether you think 
the Republican Party is going to view General 
MacArthur as an outstanding Presidential 
candidate. 

Senator Cain. Bill Benton, I shall always, 
sir, like to help you personally- 

Senator Benton. Well, thank you. 

Senator Cain. With reference to General 
MacArthur. He Is coming back not to talk 
politics but to talk with his country about 
what has and has not taken place in recent 
months in Korep 

Senator Benton. It is wholly possible that 
th*s brilliant, able man against his great 
career however may interest himself, if not 
Immediately in the question of politics; that 
the politicians of both parties will be ex¬ 
ceedingly intere.sted in hearing. You know, 
I’m running next year for the Sena. 2 In 
my State. The Republicans haven’t select¬ 
ed a candidate yet to run against me. If you 
don’t think he may loom and emerge as a 
Presidential candidate, my personal Interest 
could be great; he might emerge as a candi¬ 
date for the Senate and he would be a great 
ornament to the Senate. 

Senator Cain. Again, William, we have not 
come to New York today to talk about the 
personal fortunes of a personal friend of 
mine. Both parties will be interested in Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. And the President of 
the United States has recently made of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur a free citizen to do as he 
wishes. 

Senator Benton. I welcome thl. distin¬ 
guished new acquisition to Stamford, Conn. 
I think perhaps I will answer your question 
at a different level, Mr. Cooke. Perhaps the 
difference between Senator Cain and me on 
this controversy can be best expressed after 
reading Senator Cain’s able speech on the 
floor of the Senate on Friday by my stating 
that I disagree with him and with General 
MacArthur on the proposed China policy. It 
seems to me that General MacArthur wants 
to get us In what he hopes will be a nice easy 
war with China and then perhaps Into a 
quick war with Russia, which is a grave 
risk Involved, in order to end the war in 
Korea. 

Senator Cain. Dwight Cooke, I deny that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has any Interest 
whatsoever in getting this great Nation of 
ours and our allies into a larger war. Let 
us not forgot that 9 months ago In June of 
1960, 53 so-called free nations resolved to 
make of Korea a free, united, and self-con¬ 
trolled nation. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
first on November 28. following the avalanche 
of the Red hordes from the north, and sec¬ 
ondly on March 7. 1961, merely said to Amer¬ 
ica, to all of our allies and to the world that 
as yet the free nations of this world have 
not Joined collectively together with power 
sufficient to carry out the mission which was 
Imposed upon Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
June of last year. As I read and listened and 
thought about our President’s speech of 
Wednesday of last week, he was saying for 
all the world to hear, and we in this country 
must make up our minds to agree or dis¬ 
agree, that America's mission and the mis¬ 
sion of the United Nations in Korea has 
changed tremendously and completely from 
what It was 9 months ago. 
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Senator Benton. Senator Cain, the big 
thing that we were after in Korea, It seems 
to me, has been achieved short of military 
victory. The first big thing we were after 
was to make out of the United Nations a 
strong, rctlve, vital potential force In world 
Bfrair.s. If we had not moved Into Korea as 
we did last June, I think the United Na¬ 
tions would have been relegated and In all 
possibility permanently Into a kind of polite 
debating society or merely a platform for 
the Russian propaganda attacks upon us. 
Our action in Korea has demonstrated to the 
Russians and their allies or satellites the po¬ 
tential resistance any place In the world 
where aggression breaks out. That’s the big 
thing that has so far been achieved in Korea. 
That In itself is a psychological victory. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, that Is not 
what we said we were going to Korea to at¬ 
tempt to accomplish. We were going to 
Korea to repel and chase out the enemy. We 
have done no such thing. The President 
of the United States, on Wednesday last, said 
that power sufficient to undertake and ac¬ 
complish our mission are not to be given, 
first to General MacArthur, and now to his 
successor, Lt. Gen. Matthew Bunker Rldg- 
way. Instead of repelling the aggressor as 
was our determination 9 months ago, we. 
through the words of the President, have 
decided to resist the aggressor, and It’s this 
American’s point of view that If all the col¬ 
lective forces of free men everywhere can 
only resist an aggressor In Korea, they are 
foredoomed to annihilation and to defeat 
and to Just being wiped off this earth when 
It comes to a larger war against commu¬ 
nism in other and large battle areas. 

Senator Benton. Senator Cain, let me 
break In right there. I don’t believe we’re 
going to settle these grave and difficult prob¬ 
lems and these grave political questions by 
military conquest alone. The military con¬ 
quest— 

Senator Cain. I agree. 

Senator Benton. What we're after In Korea 
is a means to a larger end, which is the collec¬ 
tive peace and security not only of the people 
of the United States but of the free nations 
of the world. Now you have an element of 
political Judgment on General MacArthur's 
recommendations on the naval opera¬ 
tion—the Chlang Kai-shek operation, the air 
bombing of the China coast. ’Thai is an im¬ 
portant political decision as well as a mili¬ 
tary decision. 

Senator Cain. I agree. 

Senator Benton. Now, you have the four 
Joint Chiefs ol Staff, who seem to differ with 
General MacArthur. you have the President, 
you have the leaders In England, In France, 
in other countries of the world. With all 
respect to the general’s great military talent, 
at the political level the potential conse¬ 
quences of this Chinese action I would like 
to suggest that It looks as if everybody’s out 
of step except General MacArthur, ^nator 
Cain, and Senator Tapt. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, I think 
that Is not a correct thing for you to say. 
What General MacArthur did on two occa¬ 
sions or more occasions In Korea was to 
raise some questions—he merely asked the 
United Nations to make some firm decisions 
either, to use a slang expression, to "put up’’ 
the forces they said last June they would 
put up or to "shut up’’ against their own in¬ 
ferred intention of doing nothing further 
in Korea to expel and repel the Invader. I 
think that Gen. Douglas MacArthur did his 
Nation and the free world a great favor in 
asking all of us, Where are we headed? The 
President of the United States the other 
night said we are headed this way: "We are 
going to negotiate a peace in due time with 
the enemy.” The presumption Is on the 
enemy's terms. Korea, which wo ret out to 
make free, united, and sclf-controIIcd Is to 


continue to be a battleground of frustration 
and futility because the great forces of free¬ 
dom have decided they do not have strength 
sufficient to their undertaking. 

Senator Benton. There’s nothing In the 
record of the evidence anywhere to indicate 
any thought of any negotiation making 
peace on the enemy’s terms. You couldn’t. 
It is that fear, It is that thought in the 
hearts of many of our fellow countrymen 
that lie at the root of part of our grave and 
deep disagreement- 

Senator Cain. That’s quite right. 

Senator Benton. Today In the field of for¬ 
eign policy. 

Senator Cain. Well. Senator- 

Senator Benton. And on behalf of the 
President and our leaders In the State De¬ 
partment and on behalf of our British 
allies, I would deny that thought. Now, to 
carry that a step further, we have got to 
reach a point when we try to get a general 
settlement with the Communists. There’s 
no doubt. Churchill puts It by telling us, 
as you on the Military Affairs Committee 
know, to get strong and then negotiate. But 
there must be a time when we will negoti¬ 
ate if we're going to avoid this world war III. 

Senator Cain. Senator Bill Benton, per¬ 
mit me to disagree with you for this funda¬ 
mental reason: For approximately 9 months 
the mission of the United Nations was to re¬ 
pel and chase out the aggressor If they could 
while giving evidence always of a desire to sit 
down and negotiate a reasonable peace. On 
Wednesday of last week the President of the 
United States said we are only going to at¬ 
tempt to resist from now on. And against 
that new characterization or definition of 
what we’re going to do In Korea, the enemy 
need be in no hurry; he knows our forces 
aren’t going to attempt to go anywhere and 
the presumption Is that we’re not going to 
get enough power to go anywhere, and so 
that enemy can sit back, continue to fight 
a war of attrition, keep on nibbling at 
the peace table until we free powers are 
required to accept terms that we wouldn’t 
have thought tenable or possible nine short 
months ago. 

Senator Benton. ’These are very compli¬ 
cated questions. Your high praise of Gen¬ 
eral RIdgway on the floor of the Senate, 
Friday afternoon, and the great confidence 
you had in him, seem to me to be inconsist¬ 
ent with the certainty with which you now 
prophesy what his military movements are 
going to be In Korea. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, there is no 
connection between the two. Oen. Matthew 
Bunker RIdgway, like his predecessor, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, are two of the great 
fighting generals this world has ever known. 
But Matthew Bunker RIdgway will have im¬ 
posed upon him the same decisions of frus¬ 
tration and futility which led to the removal 
of Gen. Dougins MacArthur. 

Senator Benton. So your answer for that 
Is, Let us start the big war right now. 

Senator Cain. I’ve said no such thing. 

Mr. Cooke. Let’s get this clear both ways, 
gentlemen. Senator Cain, first what Is your 
proposal from here on In the Korean War? 

Senator Cain. I think It Is nothing short 
of this—the President of the United States, 
the large political leaders of all the free na¬ 
tions of the world collected as they are now 
at Lake Success, talk constantly and Insist¬ 
ently about collective security. Fifty-three 
nations started out to win first the police 
action In Korea, and now the war—for the 
President called it a war the other day— 
but after 9 months of war 14 nations out 
of 53 nations have contributed as many as 
1 foot soldier to that contest. Now we’re 
not going an 3 rwhere for freedom, we’re not 
going anywhere in the direction of victory 
unless we make collective security what it 
implies, a "large sacrifice and participation 
from each and every one of the 63 free na- 
tiuns of the world.” That’s my answer to 


the President’s speech of the other night— 
let us do what we say and mean what we 
Intended to do 9 months ago. 

Mr. Cooke. And, In the meantime. Senator 
Cain, when would you bomb In Manchuria 
or In China? 

Senator Cain. I would have given to the 
Supreme Commander—months ago, In No¬ 
vember—the authority to bomb the enemy 
supply lines wherever he thought that tacti¬ 
cally and strategically necessary in order to 
save American lives. I would place In the 
hands, were 1 the authority and I’m not, of 
General RIdgway that same authority. But 
I In part think the question is academic be¬ 
cause If the President’s prophecy of the other 
night comes true that the mass ofiensive, 
which the President said was being mobilized 
north of the Yalu River, is launched on our 
limited forces, then In self-defense General 
RIdgway and hla men of all these nations 
must retaliate with everything they’ve got 
If they wish to live, and that can only come 
through bombing the supply and communi¬ 
cation lines of the enemy In Manchuria. 

Mr. Cooke. There, Senator Benton, Is one 
side of a foreign policy, what wotild be your 
proposal instead. 

Senator Blnton. I share wholly Senator 
Cain's desire to create a world where we can 
have collective—what he calls collective se¬ 
curity; that, of course, is what we’re after 
In our Korean action. The Korean action 
symbolizes the effort and hope of the United 
Nations to take a vast step forward toward 
collective security. 

Now, I’m going to—this Is very serious 
and difficult material we’re discussing here. 
Most of our allies In the United Nations, 
most of our allies In Europe, disagree with 
the course of action advocated by General 
MacArthur and Senator Cain; these are peo¬ 
ple not without experience with China and 
the Orient. I would like at the risk of per¬ 
haps some of our listeners thinking I am 
treating a serious, desperate subject where 
lives are at stake and where our boys are 
right today this very minute being killed 
In Korea, but even at the risk of some peo¬ 
ple thinking I’m treating It with levity, I 
would like to tell you and Senator Cain a 
little story that perhaps illustrates why I 
think my policy is the policy of hope, why 
General MacArthur and Senator Cain’s pol¬ 
icy is a policy that may precipitate us Into 
the third war, which otherwise we can hope 
to avoid. 

Senator Cain. Please give us the story, 
William. 

Mr. Cooke. May I Interrupt. Before you 
give us the story. Senator Benton, your pol¬ 
icy—Just a little more clarity on that; In¬ 
stead of an augumentatlon of the war in the 
Far East the center of your policy would be 
what? 

Senator Benton, Well, we have three other 
approaches to foreign policy as Senator Cain 
knows full well out of his membership of 
the Armed Services Committee over and 
above military force. Mr. Paul Hoffman, re¬ 
cently retired as the head of the EGA. has 
written a very brilliant and able book, 
which Is now running in the newspapers of 
the country. In Installments, dealing in large 
part with these other approaches other than 
force to foreign policy. Mr. Hoffman’s book 
points out that force alone cannot conquer, 
or when we have conquered, can’t do the Job 
for us. We must have strong econonne 
policy, a good Illustration of that is the Mar¬ 
shall plan and point 4; we must have a lar 
stronger Information and propaganda policy 
than ever created or conceived thus far by 
the State Department. And, of course, we 
must continue our diplomatic efforts and 
pressure at the highest level to strengthen 
the United Nations to achieve collective se¬ 
curity. 

Senator Cain. Will you permit me to Inter¬ 
ject, Senator Bill Benton, you Just said 
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Bomething very interesting—“We must con¬ 
tinue our pressures at the highest level.*' 
What we, who are concerned with men who 
die now in Korea, want to do are to exert 
some powers at the foot of the ladder 
through men who were fighting. And let 
me draw to his attention, Senator Benton's 
attention, and everybody else who is con¬ 
cerned—that, look. Bill Benton- 

Senator Benton. Well, let me tell you my 
story- 

Senator Cain. I will. Your story comes 
next—on Korea—that after 9 months of war 
52 free nations in terms of collective secu¬ 
rity about which you hope we're going to 
have some day, have not collectively con¬ 
tributed as many foot soldiers to the mud 
and the misery and the bloodshed of Korea 
as America has lost in casualties. That's 
why my eye is on that Yalu River in antici¬ 
pation of the great tragedy which is likely to 
result from this mass offensive the President 
told us about the other night and for which, 
sir, we are not only not prepared today, we 
are giving no intention of becoming pre¬ 
pared, and I think It a great pity. 

Senator Benton. Senator Cain, you may 
have been on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of the outbreak of the Korean Invasion 
when I was the first to demand that soldiers 
from other nations be immediately sent in¬ 
to Korea to Join our own boys in Korea. 

• • • that we do not have at this time 

greater forces but we've got to remember we 
sent General Elsenhower to Europe to build 
up the forces there. 

Senator Cain. Is there a war going on in 
Europe today? 

Senator Benton. We’ve got to remember 
that the British, In the Straits Settle¬ 
ments—you know the figures better than I 
do—the French In Indochina do have de¬ 
tachments of soldiers and the French fight¬ 
ing in Indochina as we are in Korea roughly 
comparable to our own detachments in 
Korea. 

Senator Cain. That’s right. 

Senator Benton. Now, in other words, that 
again Illustrates the fact that we are in an 
area where progress is not coming as rapidly 
as we want it to come and on that you and 
I agree. 

I may say. Senator Cain, in line with your 
suggestion and before your suggested ap¬ 
proach to the China question and General 
MacArthur’s before I tell my story, which 
I'm afraid I'm over-building, I wonder why 
you or some other distinguished Republican 
leader in the Senate doesn’t introduce a res¬ 
olution unto the floor of the Senate calling 
for this war against China instead of more 
or less keeping ourselves behind the brass or 
the leadership or the ideas of General Mac- 
Arthur. We’ve been saying on the floor of 
the Senate that we in Congress have the 
power to declare war. 

Senator Cain. Right. 

Senator Benton. And not the President. 
Senator Cain. All right. 

Senator Benton. Well, if we want war with 
China, why don't you get it out in the open 
and put in a resolution and call for the 
declaration of war on China instead of going 
at it in this backward way through General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Cain. Look, nobody is going at 
anything in a backward way. It was only on 
Wednesday, a couple of nights ago, in the 
middle of last week, that the President of 
the United States for the first time ever 
said that the United States and the United 
Nations were Involved in a war in Korea. 
After 60,000 Americans had been killed, in¬ 
jured, or lost in action, the President of the 
United States continued to characterize that 
amazingly large conflict as being a police 
action. 

Now, this Senator. Is giving thought to a 
question and he is not acting with the speed 
and the rapidity and without the authority 


with which the President acted last June. 
I think because of what the President said 
last week that there is good and sound reason 
on Tuesday of next week, which is after the 
week end is over and a lot of people have 
thought about it, for a resolution to be 
offered in the Senate of the United States 
declaring war in Korea against all of the 
enemies of the United Nations fighting either 
in Korea or using contiguous and adjacent 
territories from which to launch attacks 
against men who, because we’ve done nothing 
in 9 months to destroy the build-up of those 
attacks, are too defenseless—I intend to 
make such a resolution to move to focus 
again public opinion on this question to 
find out not only where wft are. Bill Benton, 
but where in God’s name are we going. 

Senator Benton. In line with your view. 
Senator Cain, that’s the frank, courageous, 
candid approach and it gets it out in the 
open on the floor of the Senate. And if it 
means the big war and starting a big war 
now—^I, of course, will oppose your resolu¬ 
tion. 

Now I’m going to tell you my story. 
Senator Cain. Ah, but before you do 
that ' ■ 

Senator Benton. No, no, no. no, * • • 

that I postponed this story too long, this is 
the story- 

Senator Cain. Well, keep this story on 
Korea and we’re for it. All of us. 

Senator Benton. This is the story that 
Illustrates why I think there Is more hope 
in my policy than in General Mac Arthur’s 
policy. It’s a story about an Oriental despot. 
This Oriental despot, some hundreds of years 
ago, sentenced one of his courtiers to oeath. 
The courtier said to him, “O king,’’—ho 
said—“O king, before you kill me, give me 
a 30-day reprieve and in that 30 days I shall 
teach your favorite ass how to talk.’’ So 
the king settled back and said, “Well,’’ he 
said, “all right, what’s 30 days?’’ and he sent 
the man to his Jail and sent him his favorite 
ass and, of course, the courtier's friends 
came around and said, “Well, now, what are 
you up to anyway? What’s the idea of this 
gag of yours?’’ And the courtier looked at 
him, and there’s much Oriental wisdom now 

In what the courtier said- 

Senator Cain. We're dealing with the 
Orient. 

Senator Benton. Yes; we are. And the 
courtier said, “Well,” he said, “you know in 
the next 30 days, a lot can happen.” He said, 
“In the first place I might die. In the next 
place, the king might die. But in the third 
place, there’s a bare chance that ass may 
learn how to talk.’’ 

Senator Cain. Well, Bill, I found your 
story very Interesting. Now through the 
point of the story, are you asking for patience 
in Korea? Is that what you’re driving at? 

Senator Benton, The American people lack 
patience on these great issues—that’s exactly 
the point I’m making; it is a characteristic 
and a grave handicap to us in the difficult 
problem of the conduct of our foreign policy. 
We do lack patience. That’s precisely the 
point of the story. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, I agree 
with you that I think many times we do not 
have the patience we ought to have, but the 
patience in this case goes back 9 months, 
for on the 27th day of June 1960 the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States—without consul¬ 
tation or advice from anybody so far as I 
know and with totally no patience of any 
kind—started us off on a collective security 
effort which has not come to pass. 

Senator Benton. I disagree. 

Senator Cain. So we now are suggesting 
that in view of this build-up and this mass 
offensive, which we can anticipate, we must 
provide our fighting men and our allied 
friends with that authority sufficient to take 
care of themselves—that’s a calculated risk, 
if it leads to greater danger in the future 


that to my way of thinking is a risk we 
must take or we ought to remove ourselves 
from Korea at the earliest possible minute. 

Senator Benton. Well, it wasn’t the Presi¬ 
dent who precipitated this problem last June, 
it was the invasion of the North Koreans; 
it was the Communist policy; it was the 
naked appearance of Communist policy of 
Invasion which we could all then see and 
understand. 

Senator Cain. The Orient must have had 
some patience admittedly before they started 
the attack. But as soon as they started it. 
the President exercised none of the patience 
to which you refer and which got us into 
this business; some of us want to get us out 
of it. 

Senator Benton. Well, if I haul off right 
now and hit you as hard as I can you’re not 
going to be very patient about it—that’s 
what we were up against. 

Senator Cain. And that’s what we’re up 
against right now. 

Senator Benton. That’s what we were up 
against in Korea last June. Even the 
slightest delay last June and those troops 
would have swept right down and taken over 
that peninsula if we’d been a week or two 

later, you know that would have- 

Senator Cain. After 9 months of war it 
looks as though that same thing is too likely 
to happen again II we sit in our box in 
Southern Korea and refuse to give our men, 
because they do not have power enough, the 
power to go ahead as free men always ought 
to do or they ought to back away, lick their 
wounds, and prepare for a greater conflict 
on a larger field. 

Senator Benton. I don’t see that we have 
any choice but to put our confidence in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and in the talented Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway on these questions. We cer¬ 
tainly can’t settle them day to day in de¬ 
bates on the floor of the Congress. 

Mr. Cooke. That’s one area in this MacAr¬ 
thur controversy we haven’t taken up, gen¬ 
tlemen. and fascinating as this all is. I would 
like to ask this kind of a double-barreled 
question. First you. Senator Cain. Propri¬ 
ety and the purpose of the MacArthur state¬ 
ments which led up to his dismissal? 

Senator Cain. I have never met General 
MacArthur. I have never seen him outside 
of his pictures. He not only is the command¬ 
ing general of our American forces in Korea, 
he has been our supreme commander of all 
allied forces representing the United Nations, 
which made of him not only a general In a 
fighting sense but a diplomat in a very high 
political sense and I conceive that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur feeling as he did had no 
other course to pursue than to place his case 
as he did before those for whom he worked 
and by whom he was employed and for the 
good of civilization everywhere. 

Mr. Cooke. Senator Benton, what do you 
think Mr. MacArthur—General MacAi- 
thur’s—purpose was? 

Senator Benton. Well, General MacArthur 
Is one of our most brilliant, experienced and 
talented leaders has a high duty to the Con- 
Btltution and to the American people. And I 
would not pass Judgment against him in those 
high loyalties. Nor did the President. Over 
a long long period of time. But it is my opin¬ 
ion that finally at the end of this road, at the 
end of this sequence of decisions, Interviews, 
statements of General MacArthur he knew 
perfectly well himself the end of the road was 
the Inevitable choice of the President which 
I think he was seeking and wanted of his dis¬ 
missal and recall. He gave the President and 
the Joint chiefs of staff no choice. General 
MacArthur with his brilliance and back¬ 
ground must have understood that perfectly 
well. 

Senator Cain. In October of 1960, 6 
months ago. the President of the United 
States, in an effort to understand the conflict 
in Korea, where he admitted that Gen. Doug- 
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]as MacArthur knew more militarily and po¬ 
litically than any man on the face of the 
earth* went half way around the world to 
Wake Island to confer with the general. 

Six abort months- 

Senator Bxnton. That certainly shows he 

was trying to do his best- 

Senator Cain. And the President at that 
time had some patience. Six months later 
because the same man whom he character¬ 
ized—^the President did—as a **great military, 
political figure** because he raised some fig¬ 
ures and because the President had no 
patience, removed from office a man whose 
prestige Is Immeasurable In the eyes of the 
Orient and whose advice. I think should have 
been calmly considered before any such fan¬ 
tastic action was taken by the President. 

Senator Bknton. Now. Habxt Cain, you 
saw the telegram released by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff at the time of General MacArthur’s 
dismissal—^they had wired General MacAr¬ 
thur proposing negotiations with the Chinese 
leaders—the Communist leaders—General 
MacArthur Instead of answering that wire 
himself personally In the field went ahead 
and made hls proposal. 

Mr. Cooke. Gentleman, I'm afraid we will 
have to stop going ahead here and let our 
audience go ahead from here with the facts 
and with the very strong and frankly put 
convictions which each of you have put in 
front of our audience. Thank you very much 
for your service and clarity and understand¬ 
ing of the MacArthur controversy and our 
foreign policy. 

Announcer. That was Dwight Cooke, con¬ 
cluding today's People’s Platform discussion 
of General MacArthur and the Korean crisis. 

Mr. Cooke's guests were—^United States 
Senator William Benton. Democrat, of Con¬ 
necticut. and United States Senator Harry P. 
Cain, of Washington. 


Appcaiement in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. ALLEN FREAR. JR. 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. PREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “No Appeaser, No Firebrand,’* 
published in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Joumal-Every Evening of April 23, 1951, 
discussing appeasement in Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

No Appeaser, No Firebrand 

"Appeasement'* is a word that Is being 
thrown around carelessly these days. (Its 
original meaning has been lost since Neville 
Chamberlain used it at Munich, and we use 
it here in its new sense—making dishonor¬ 
able concessions to an aggressor Instead of 
fighting him.) It Is nonsense to speak of 
appeasement in Korea, where America is 
fighting a war that has already cost 60.000 
casualties; but some congressional critics 
charge that killing Communists without 
bombing Manchuria or signing a demand 
note for the politically and militarily bank¬ 
rupt Chinese Nationalists is appeasement. 

These same critics say—or Imply—^that to 
end the fighting In Korea on the basis of the 
status quo by mutual agreement would be 
appeasement. Others suggest that any and 
all efforts to avoid world war HI without 
fighting are appeasement. They simply don’t 
Know the meaning of the word. 


Nobody calls Winston Churchill an ap¬ 
peaser, and they hadn't better, within hls 
hearing. Hls long, stern opposition to Com¬ 
munist totalitarianism Is well known. It was 
he who shocked so many Americans In hls 
prophetic Pulton, Mo., speech of March 1946. 
But since then he has written, in the Gather¬ 
ing Storm: 

"Those who are prone by temperament and 
character to seek sharp and clear-cut solu¬ 
tions of difficult and obscure problems, who 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge 
comes from a foreign power, have not always 
been right. On the other hand, those whose 
inclination Is to bow their heads, to seek 
patiently and faithfully for peaceful com¬ 
promise. are not always wrong. On the con¬ 
trary. In the majority of Instances they may 
be right, not only morally but from a practi¬ 
cal standpoint. How many wars have been 
averted by patience and persisting good will. 
Religion and virtue alike lend their sanctions 
to meekness and humility, not only between 
men but between nations. How many wars 
have been precipitated by firebrands.** 

Sentiments like these are now called "ap¬ 
peasement** In some quarters. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are. as Churchill 
says, one horn of the "tormenting dilemma** 
that national leaders must face In times of 
great crisis. 


United States Financial Assistance to 
Foreign Countries 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Come One, Come All,” published 
In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on 
December 5, 1949. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Come One, Come All 

Uncle Sam’s Export-Import Bank has an¬ 
nounced a loan of $21,000,000 will be made to 
Afghanistan for a dam development. A 
bank spokesman consider this might be 
called a point-4 project, which will Increase 
food production. He added It would help 
the country Improve Its International finan¬ 
cial position. That makes sense. The sum 
of $21,000,000 should Improve anyone’s 
finances. 

We are also about to bolster the finances 
of Iran and India, from all accounts. Af¬ 
ghanistan Is right In between. If we are all 
out for a chain of protective friendship clear 
across Europe, why chance a weak link for 
a paltry few millions? 

Washington, the hand-out mecen, seems to 
be the world’s sole contender for honors at 
the top of the hlt-the-Jack-pot parade. The 
stream of friendly dollar fanciers mills 
through the Capital like a stampede. It 
started with a sound desire to aid such war- 
battered allies as Britain and France. Now 
It Is blossoming Into a procession of devout 
adherents of western democracy, willing to 
have their national treasuries sugared in 
the antl-Communist campaign. They like 
the currency of American woo. 

France, Britain, and Belgium, as might be 
expected, have not gone away empty handed. 
There have been emissaries from Italy, 
Brazil, other South American states; from 
India, Greece, Iran, even Tibet. We may 


confidently expect the trek to include Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Portugal, Turkey. So far we 
have not heard from Lapland or Tanganyika 
territory. But there is stlU time. 

Some of the diplomatic visitors frankly 
say they intend to remain neutral In the 
cold war, pledging troth neither to Russia 
nor the west. They suggest loans while 
carrying water on both shoulders. And Un¬ 
cle Sam holds the bag with both hands. Ah, 
well, the Croesus fixation was never nig¬ 
gardly or too acute. 


The MacArthur Controversy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as dra¬ 
matic evidence of the necessity to always 
maintain the integrity of the constitu¬ 
tional principle of the control of the 
military forces by the civilian authority 
of our Government, I ask that a para¬ 
graph appearing in the Annual Report 
of Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur 
for the fiscal year 1932 be reprinted here* 
and I earnestly invite the attention of 
every American to this pertinent report 
on the national strategy of any war. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The national strategy of any war—that Is, 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war—are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the State, acting In conformity with the ex¬ 
pressed will of the Congress. No single de¬ 
partmental head, no matter what his par¬ 
ticular function or title, could or should be 
responsible for the formulation of such deci¬ 
sions. For example, in every war the United 
States has waged, the national objective to 
bo attained has involved the Army in land 
attacks against areas held by the enemy. In 
every Instance missions have been prescribed 
for the Navy that had in view the assisting 
and facilitating of the Army’s efforts. Yet In 
no case could these missions and objectives 
have been properly prescribed by the Secre¬ 
taries of War and Navy acting in unison or 
by a single supersecretary acting for both. 
The issues involved were so far-reaching In 
their effects, and so vital to the life of the 
Nation, that this phase of coordinating Army 
and Navy effort could not be delegated by 
the Commander in Chief to any subordinate 
authority. Any such attempt would not con¬ 
stitute delegation, but rather abdication. 

Mr. KERR. Next, Mr. President, I 
wish to include a statement released by 
me to the press on Thursday, April 19, 
1951, outlining the reasons for my stand 
on the MacArthur controversy. 

There being, no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Wabhinoton, April 19.—^In the MacAr¬ 
thur controversy, we are confronted with 
two basic questions: 

Do the American people want to risk an 
all-out war now, or do they want to combat 
aggression only and continue to push for 
peace? Do the American people want to 
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preserve their constitutional democracy, or 
submit to military dictatorship? 

For me, as a Senator and a citizen, a vet¬ 
eran of World War I, the obvious answers 
can point to only one general course, but 
It was my deep concern for the immediate 
safety and welfare of Oklahoma's 45th 
Division which directly led to my first out¬ 
spoken opposition to the MacArthur policies. 

General MacArthur has made it plain, in 
defiance of our Government and all our 
allies, that he wants to risk all-out war 
against Red China which has a binding 
mutual aid pact with Russia. Without ques¬ 
tion, this could plunge our Nation into a 
terrible tragic world war III in distant 
Asia, and even worse, it could thus expose 
our own cities to atomic bombs, 

I could not stand by in silence. That is 
why I stepped out in front on the criticism 
of General MacArthur. 

Many people have inquired as to the 
background for my action. I will say this: 

I had no advance indication concerning 
the dramatic order which came so soon 
thereafter from the White House. Neither 
was there any suggestion from any sovu'ce 
in the administration that I speak out. 

I made my own decision based on what 
I believed to be the best interests and the 
real desires of my own constituents and 
the rest of my country. 

I'know that the people of Oklahoma do 
not want a tragic and futile war in Red 
China. We know it would swallow up the 
45th Division and cost many, many more 
precious American lives than are being lost 
in Korea. 

The assignment of the 45th Division to 
Japan has brought the far eastern theater 
very close to home and given us all added 
concern for what is happening out there. 
1 have received many sober messages from 
the relatives and friends of the men in the 
45th. 

In line with their urgent appeals and 
requests, I again had obtained assurance 
from the Secretary of the Army that “there 
is still no plan to use the 45th for other 
than occupational purposes in Japan,” but 
he confirmed my belief that any plan is 
subject to change upon the decision of 
the theater commander. 

I was dictating the announcement to my 
office secretary when this reference to the 
theater commander aroused my fears and 
touched off my original critical statement. 

The issue was plain: to strive to prevent 
more war or to provoke more war—whether 
we wanted to permit General MacArthur to 
take risks which could easily plunge our 
Oklahoma and other American boys into the 
mire and Jungle of Red China, or whether 
we wanted to try to restrict Korean action 
and continue to work for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment if it could possibly be achieved. 

During the great debate in the Senate last 
week. Senator Knowland from California, 
apparently without concern about the fate 
of his own boys in the 40th Division or 
those of my State, tauntingly asked me if I 
wanted a sanctuary for them in Japan. 

I replied: “The sons of Oklahoma and 
California are In the Armed Forces of 
America. I do not seek any special favors 
for Oklahoma fighting men wherever they 
may be; neither would I permit, if I could 
prevent it, their being uselessly thrown 
Into an Incinerator which would result in 
destroying them and helping no one else.” 

All of us regretted the climactic develop¬ 
ments which necessitated the removal of 
General MacArthur. 

In my original statement, I did not call for 
the immediate ouster of MacArthur. I still 
hoped he would respond to reason and be 
persuaded to accept established procedure 
and policy. However, despite a personal ap¬ 
peal from Secretary of the Army Pace. Gen¬ 


eral MacArthur again defied his own Gov¬ 
ernment and the combined policies of all our 
allies. 

Naturally, the sudden removal of a public 
figure has its dramatic Impact. General 
MacArthur has many personal admirers in 
this country. However, the welfare of our 
country is bigger than any one man, and 
this is not a decision to be made on the 
basis of personalities. 

America stands at the crossroads. This is 
a grave hour in the history of our country. 
We are in a life-and-death struggle with the 
godless forces of communism. 

The action of the President is restoring 
unity among the United Nations. It has 
achieved unity in our Acmed Forces in the 
Far East. Our country needs unity today 
as much as at any time In her history, and 
I believe that we can. must, and will find it. 

We must face up to the issues that con¬ 
front us. I think the Congress should en¬ 
gage in a full and free debate, and then, in 
the democratic way, we should make a deci¬ 
sion. close ranks, and forge full speed ahead. 

If MacArthur's supporters in Congress 
want to follow his policies, let them intro¬ 
duce specific legislation. He has urged our 
bombing of Manchurian bases. He has 
called for sufficient additional forces to take 
the troops of Chiang Kai-shek onto the 
mainland of China. 

If their outcry for MacArthur is sincere, 
let his champions stand up and be counted. 
Let them support a resolution carrying out 
General MacArthur's two major proposals 
which would amount to a declaration of war 
on China. 

At this writing, they have shown no in¬ 
clination to take any such positive action. 
They know that the American people do not 
want an all-out war with Red China. They 
know that the American people do not want 
to set off an atomic war with Russia. 

The American people want to avoid world 
war III, either with China or Russia or both, 
if it is humanly and honorably possible to 
do so—and I hope and pray that it is. 

Mr. KERR. Following that state¬ 
ment, I wish to insert in the Record a 
statement issued by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma concerning his reaction 
to the remarks of Genei’al MacArthur 
before a joint meeting of the Congress on 
April 19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I listened earnestly and carefully to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s speech. I looked for unity. 
I didn’t find it. I watched for an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the necessity to maintain the 
integrity of civilian control of the military 
power. It was not there. I searched for 
language that would give hope of a limited 
confiict and a purpose to prevent the spread 
Into world-wide conflagration. He did not 
provide it. 

I listened for words which would promote 
cooperation between this Nation and our 
allies for collective security. Those words 
were not spoken. I expected him who had 
been in command of the United Nations 
forces to acknowledge and report on his 
stewardship and tell how to strengthen the 
common front. He did not even mention 
the United Nations or a single ally. 

I hoped he would show the way to promote 
peace and prevent more or larger war. He 
was not looking in that direction. 

Instead, if I understood him, he sounded 
a call for an expanded war, a second front for 
sure, and a third front. If it came. The 
general spoke sadly, but I was much sadder 
because I was convinced that his plan would 
not lead us upward to the goal of peace, but 


would hurl us downward to the awful road 
of total war. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as the re¬ 
sult of the position taken by me on this 
Issue, I received many communications 
from the people of Oklahoma expressing 
their reaction to the President’s action 
in the case. I wish now to have in¬ 
serted at this point another release by 
me, dated April 26, 1951, referring to this 
public opinion and expression. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington, April 26.— Most of the Mac¬ 
Arthur mall, at first, was in favor of the 
General, but the ^^ro’s and con’s have been 
approaching a balance pretty fast. I firmly 
believe that the weight of public opinion 
soon will swing against the general's mili¬ 
tant policies. 

I have always known tnat “the folks” are 
Just as good as “the people.” Together, they 
have more sense than most anybody and 
when they think something through, they 
come up about 0 times out of 10 with the 
right answer. 

I didn’t get into the MacArthur fracas to 
win any popularity contest. I knew It would 
be hotter than a depot stove, and that it 
would get more so all the time. However, I 
figured somebody had to try to stop the 
flames of war from being spread even if he 
got a little singed in doing it. 

I may wake up dead, but I know I’m right. 
So. anyway you look at it, that makes me 
“dead right.” (And. I would a lot rather be 
dead right, than dead wrong.) 

I know, the quicker the folks understand 
that MacArthur's policies would result In a 
second and fur more terrible war in Asia, and 
an almost certain total war with Russia, the 
happier they will be that he was relieved of 
his command in time. Everybody knows the 
Chinese Reds may force a bigger war on us. 
If they do, we will meet them and beat 
them, but we will never be guilty of starting 
It. nor lacking In an all-out effort to prevent 
It, if possible. 

A burst of mail in the last few days from 
Oklahoma folks confirms my expectations as 
to ultimate reaction! and it shows that the 
people of Oklahoma already are coming to 
grips with the vital issues. They are reason¬ 
ing out their opposition to military dic¬ 
tatorship and the MacArthur piogram to ex¬ 
pand the war. 

These varied letters and telegrams repre¬ 
sent all walks of life and almost every com¬ 
munity In the State. But they follow the 
same general pattern of thought, assuring 
me that when emotions cool and feeling set¬ 
tles. the people will see the MacAilhur poli¬ 
cies for what they really are. 

In my stand against these policies, I am 
most grateful to my friends for their confi¬ 
dence and good wishes. I will be eternally 
grateful to them for giving me so much com¬ 
fort when the going was tough. 

New York Times editorial ol April 20, con¬ 
clusion, keynotes my own position: “General 
MacArthur, himself, agrees that his pro¬ 
posals are based on two assumptions— 
namely, that the actions he advocates will 
crush Communist China, and that Soviet 
Russia will not necessarily Join in the war. 
But, the general, himself, seems to have 
doubts about the latter all-important point. 
And if his assumptions should prove wrong, 
as they did in the case of Communist China, 
the actions he advocates could not only lead 
to the catastrophe of a new world war, they 
would also put the onus for that war upon 
us, even in the eyes of our friends. That 
would mean the deatructlon of the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic alliance. 
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Which would leave us to fight the war alone. 
That risk must be avoided, even at the cost 
or prolonging the war in Korea/' 

Mr. KEHR. Finally. Mr. President. I 
should like to have printed an editorial 
from the Frederick (Okla.) Leader. cap« 
tioned “The stand of Senator Kerr." 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to bo printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Tmc Stand of Senator Kerb 

The tirade loosed upon Senator Robert S. 
by the Dally Oklahoman—a publication 
whose commitment to the old guard Re¬ 
publican Party has long been a matter of 
common knowledge—has so carefully ob¬ 
scured the real facts that some people* are 
being grossly misled as to Ksai’s purposes. 

Words flow easily from the pens of those 
who would mislead, and the beauty of adjec¬ 
tives can easily be used to distort. 

Senator Kjbjir. with full realisation of 
gravity of the world situation, has fought 
selective service from one end of Washington 
to the other from the time Oklahoma's 
Forty-fifth Division Thunderblrds v/ere fed¬ 
eralized into active duty—seeking to get 
credit for the men so inducted against Okla¬ 
homa's draft quota. He seeks this in fair¬ 
ness and equity to prevent a double drain on 
Oklahoma’s own, and his position deserves 
the praise and commendation of every Sooner 
citizen. Senator Bob’s fight has been so 
strong, and so sustained in its effort, that he 
is about to win a victory on the basis of 
simple mathematical calculations to which 
selective service officials can find no further 
defensive answer. He has had assistance 
from Senator Mike Monronet and others of 
the Oklahoma delegation. 

Senator Kerr, with a broad and first-hand 
knowledge of all the facts of international 
turmoil, finds Oklahoma’s own Forty-fifth 
Division at sea. bound for the Far East, even 
before its divisional training was completed 
and before all its unit complements were 
properly filled. And this situation arose at 
a time when General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was increasing daily the tempo 
and tone of his one-man demand that the 
United States enter immediately on an ag¬ 
gressive pattern against continental China, 
more glibly described as preventive warfare. 

Because of the size of the Forty-fifth and 
the naturally patriotic fervor of our citizens, 
no State In the Union has more at stake on 
a per capita basis in the present conflict In 
Korea than has Oklahoma. We have given 
our Thunder bird Division, and the flower of 
its manhood, and at the same time have met 
the full draft quota specified. We were al¬ 
ready near top of the list on volunteers and 
reservists called. 

Senator Kerr has no objection, if it is the 
will of Congress, the State Department, the 
Secretary for Defense, Chiefs of Staff, and 
the people of the United States, to plunge 
this Nation into the first phases of a so- 
called preventive war against the Chinese 
mainland. Such a decision would be based 
upon unity of action by all our civilian and 
service people, upon proper preparation of 
the Military Establishment, and upon a 
squaring of the manpower situation to the 
end that those States with mustered Na¬ 
tional Guard units will not be asked to bear 
the brunt of an international engagement 
that could grow Into great magnitude. 

But Senator Kerr does object—and stren¬ 
uously—to such action being taken solely on 
the willful desire of one military leader, even 
if that person happens to be a man of the 
high caliber and distinguished ability of 
General MacArthur. 

And regardless of the pressure to the con¬ 
trary, tho Nation will continue to hear his 


objections until more conclusive action is 
taken to achieve a balancing of contributions 
by States of manpower exposed to the dan¬ 
gers of conflict in the Far East. 

When it dawns upon the people that Sen¬ 
ator Kerr's aim Is cautious service to the 
people of Oklahoma, who he represents, and 
to the Nation as a whole, at a time when 
every step It takes must be morally right and 
physically possible, the caustic criticism now 
being heaped upon him in some quarters 
Will sear the Angers of those who write for 
purpose instead of principle, for demagogery 
Instead of democracy and for profits instead 
of peace. 


RepUcement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PEMNSTtVANlA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday» April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The ‘Firing’ of General Mac¬ 
Arthur.’* published in the Allentown 
(Pa.) Evening Chronicle of April 10,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In the Wake of the News—The "Firxno” of 
General MacArthur 

The one thing Mr. Truman and his ad¬ 
ministration cannot stand is the truth. 

He has not been able to stand it in connec¬ 
tion with the sorry state of our Military Es¬ 
tablishment at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, despite the expenditure of more than 
$60,000,000,000 the taxpayers thought were 
being used for defense purposes. 

Facts revealed by a Senate committee in 
connection with the shameful operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
have made the White House and its close 
asBcciates squirm uncomfortably. 

Disclosures of the Kelauver crime investi¬ 
gating committee have reflected the worst 
kind of discredit on Truman appointees and 
Truman supporters. 

The conviction of Algor Hiss, despite Tru¬ 
man calling the charges against him a “red 
herring” and Dean Acheson’s protestations of 
friendship were but one of many Instances 
in which the administration has tried to Im¬ 
pede the truth in exposure of Communists 
who have inflltrated Into the Government. 

And, finally, we now have the summary 
dismissal of General MacArthur, one of tho 
great soldier statesmen in American history, 
because he also chose to tell what he be¬ 
lieved to be the truth to the embarrassment 
of Mr. Truman and our weak-kneed allies 
and the Communist-coddling State Depart¬ 
ment. 

General MacArthur's only offense, as we 
see it was to speak out when the rules say a 
soldier must only do and die, but not talk. 
We think he did it in the best interests of 
his country and that he has been fully aware 
of the possible consequences. Soldier that 
he is, he refused to take the easy way out by 
keeping quiet. 

Let us remember always that It was not 
General MacArthur. but Mr. Truman and 
the State Department who created the 
Korean situation in the first place by 
splitting the little country with Russia and 
then letting the Republic of South Korea 


shift for Itself with only token assistance, 
while the Soviets were training a massive 
army across the border lor many months. 

Let us remember, too that It was Mr. Tru¬ 
man and the State Department and General 
Marshall who, by their Insistence on admis¬ 
sion of Communists into the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment and then their repudiation of 
Chlang Kal-shck, made it possible for the 
Reds to conquer all China. 

And let us remember that General Mar- 
Arthur has been right over the years while 
his superiors have been so wrong. While the 
Communists have been overrunning Europe 
and China, he has made his occupation of 
Japan an example for all time. He alone has 
refused to coddle Moscow and for that rea¬ 
son the Island empire today constitutes one 
of our important bastions of delense. 

What, then, has been his great offense? 
Simply to say that he thinks he is fighting 
a war without an objective so long as the 
United Nations refuses to permit him to 
bomb Communist concentrations in Man¬ 
churia; because he has advocated use of 
Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa to 
create a diversionary attack against the Chi¬ 
nese mainland. Just as the Russians are us¬ 
ing their Chinese allies to tie down hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of American boys, and 
because he has expressed the opinion that 
the war against Communism must be won 
on the continent of Asia if it is to be won 
at all. 

Who has he offended? Well, he has offend¬ 
ed Messrs. Truman and Acheson and Gen¬ 
eral Marshall who want to concentrate our 
strength in Europe. He has offended our 
vasclllating allies In the United Nations who 
are perfectly willing to sec American boys 
die In the mud of Korea without lifting 
any effective hand of their own to help. He 
has offended Great Britain whose Sciialist 
government Mr. Truman has been keeping 
In business with American dollars because 
Britain wants to remain friendly with Com¬ 
munist China so that she can do business 
ns usual with a people who are killing Amer¬ 
icans every hour of the day and night. 

And so a great soldier and a great Amer¬ 
ican has been "fired” with obout as much 
tact nnd diplomacy as would ordinarily be 
used In getting rid of an office boy who 
broke the rules once too offten; "fired” with 
only a scant word of praise of one of the out¬ 
standing public careers In our history. 

But, strangely enough, the outrageous in¬ 
cident has the effect of raising MacArthur's 
stature and diminishing that of his so-called 
superiors. 

Perhaps he can now return to this coun¬ 
try and speak his mind as a free citizen. 
That should be his right and the American 
people are entitled to know what he knows 
and thinks. 

Meanwhile It will be a long time before 
this disgrace of this day is forgotten. 


Waste in the Veterans* Administratioa 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN TABER 

op NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
submit a letter from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs showing an average 
of over 300 employees at two hospitals 
for nearly 6 months with no doctors and 
no patients. This waste is why there is 
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not money to properly care for the 
veterans. 

Veterans* Administration, 

San Francisco, Calif., April 21, 1951, 
Hon. John Taber. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Taber: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 6, 1961 concerning the 
new Veterans Administration Hospitals lo¬ 
cated at Beckley and .Clarksburg. W. Va. 

The Beckley Hospital was accepted from 
the contractors on October 6. 1960. and the 
Clarksburg Hospital was accepted on Octo¬ 
ber 24. 1050. Since the date of acceptance 
of these two hospitals the following em¬ 
ployees have been on duty month by month 
as follows: 



Beckloy 

riiirksburB 

Oct. 31, 19r*(). 

71 

54 

Nov. :’.6, la.’io. 

144 

113 

Dec. 31, 1950.. 

lf.2 

134 

Jun ;n, 1951 . 

ir>o 

144 

Fob. 28, ly.'ii .. 


17« 

Mar. 31, . 

181 

1U5 





The hospital at Beckley, W. Va., was opened 
and accepted its first patient on March 1, 
1961. and the Clarksburg Hospital accepted 
Its first patient on March 12, 1961. It was 
impossible to open these two hospitals ear¬ 
lier because of our inability to recruit the 
necessary professional staff. 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl R. Grat, Jr., Administrator. 


Replacement of General MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “The Palace Guards Win—Or 
Do They?” published in the New Castle 
(Pa.) News of April 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Palace Guards Win—Or Do They? 

There must be merriment in Moscow today. 

And somehow we imagine we can hoar a sly 
British chuckle coming out of Number 10 
Downing Street. 

While in our own State Department Ache- 
son and his boys are marking across the 
record of conspiracy against Mac Arthur 
“Mission Accomplished.” 

For after 6 years of sniping at Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur they have his scalp. But 
his scalp dangles from the chandeliers like 
the sword of Damocles. 

For Douglas MacArthur. America’s No. 1 
soldier, if not indeed it's No. 1 citizen, has 
been fired ignominiously, fired Just like a 
ditch digger might be fired by a straw boss. 

Fired because he gave voice to the wondcr- 
ings of millions of American minds, ”If we 
have to fight the Communist why stop at 
some geographic line?” 

MacArthur’s crime was that he believed the 
lives of American boys should not be poured 
out on foreign lands unless there was some 
reason in logic at the end of the trail. 


He believed that if the Communists were 
permitted to mass and group over the North 
Korean border, and strike again and again 
at the Americans then those nests of vipers 
should be wiped out. He believed the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists on Formosa should be 
turned loose to fight against the Commu¬ 
nists for their homeland. He believed it 
a futile thing to keep fighting within a 
restricted area in Korea unless a political 
peace could be consummated. 

And so. because MacArthur is a great 
American, because his soldierly heart had 
a great sympathy for the fate of his men, 
because like Billy Mitchell he told the truth, 
he was fired. 

This war, which Truman called a police 
action, has 250,000 American men in the 
field. Our casualties are over 60.000. 

Great Britain has 13,000 men in the field. 
Great Britain continues to sell to the Com¬ 
munists. Great Britain wants to hold on to 
Hong Kong. Britain, therefore, had a rea¬ 
son to undermine MacArthur, a reason 
rooted in its own national selfishness. Ergo, 
our American policy must be cut according 
to the British design and if Dean Acheson 
Is to remain in good standing with the 
Downing JStreet brand of diplomacy then 
MacArthur has to be fired. 

And he was. 

Acheson engineered the deal which got us 
out of China. MacArthur protested against 
such diplomacy. The blunders of Acheson 
brought on the Korean war and MacArthur 
was called on once more to lead troops 
against an enemy. 

Because he could not stomach such back- 
alley diplomacy as we have been getting, 
because he was outraged at the further 
slaughter of American boys, he spoke his 
mind. 

Here is the soldier who carved victory out 
of defeat in the Pacific, who went Into 
Japan as a conqueror and became the Japan¬ 
ese friend through his wise administration. 

Here is a man whose record of American¬ 
ism shines with a golden glow for over 40 
years. ‘‘The path of glory leads but to the 
grave.'* 

As for President Truman’s excuse for fir¬ 
ing MacArthur—made last night—little can 
be said for it. The voice was the voice of 
Truman but the words were the words of 
Acheson. 


SUp Named “O'Hisgint’' 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday, April 25,1951 

Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an article taken from 
the New York Times of April 22, 1951, 
entitled “Topics of the Times.** 

Topics op the Times 

SHIP NAMED “O’HICGINS** 

Down at the Philadelphia Navy Yard a 
United States light cruiser, the Brooklyn, 
has been undergoing more than a sea change. 
She is 16 years old, 10,000 tons, and carries 
fifteen 6-lnch guns. During the last war 
she helped with various amphibious land¬ 
ings in the Mediterranean. She has been a 
fighting ship, one for the sons of Brooklyn 
to be proud of. 

Now she has been sold to Chile and is 
about to take off, staffed by a crew of Chilean 
sailors, for lands far from the Gowanus. She 


goes not as the Brooklyn but as the General 
O’Higgins. And let no one along Flatbush 
Avenue or around Borough Hall think that 
that name does not fit a ship once named 
the Brooklyn. For Bernardo O'Hlgglns was 
as fighting a man as ever Sands Street saw. 
He is the great Chilean national figure, the 
country’s George Washington. 

FROM COUNTY MEATH 

Just how a fine broth of a boy with the 
old Irish name of O’Higgins could wind up 
as the scrappiest and best beloved man in 
Chilean history is something that only the 
sons of the Irish could explain fully. The 
O’Hlgglns story in Chile begins with Am¬ 
brose O’Higgins, from County Meath. An 
uncle, a Spanish priest, sent him to South 
America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. For some years he was a trader and 
peddler in Buenos Aires. His Spanish, 
spoken with an Irish lilt, must have charmed 
many a customer. Later he went over the 
Andes to Chile. Frontier wars against the 
Indians wore being fought and Ambrose, now 
Ambrosio, entered the Spanish Army, By 
1788 he was Captain General of Chile. 

THE BOY BERNARDO 

His son, Bernardo, was born of a Chilean 
mother on August 20, 1776. Prom his father 
Bernardo inherited whatever it is that the 
sons of the Irish inherit. From his mother 
he got the charm that attracted everyone 
who met him and the compassion that he 
showed all whom he met. He was sent to 
England for his education. Radical ideas, 
nurtured by the French Revolution, were in 
the air. A young man who knew the misery 
of Spanish rule back home, the state-nur¬ 
tured ignorance, the power and the selfish¬ 
ness ol the privileged, could dream of a bet¬ 
ter world and of leading men toward it. The 
sons of the Irish have often dreamed that 
dream. 

RETURN TO CHILE 

He returned to Chile in 1802. The long- 
expected and long-overdue revolt against 
Spain broke out in 1810. In the front line 
of the rebels was Bernardo O’Higgins. In 
1813 he took supreme command of the rebel 
army, but in his first attempt to beat the 
Spanish troops he met defeat. The sons of 
the Irish have often known that. He saw 
the Spanish rule restored, with its medieval 
Ignorance and cruelty and disregard for any 
except the wealthy. In 1816 the great South 
American revolutionary Sun Martin was 
ready to come to the aid of Chile. O’Higgins 
went to Argentina to Join him. They came 
back over the Andes in January 1817 with 
3,000 Infantry and 1,000 cavalry. They met 
the Spanish twice and beat them twice. The 
revolution in Chile was a reality. The 
Spanish were out forever and O’Higgins knew 
what a victory was. The sons of the Irish 
have sometimes known that, too. 

AHEAD OF HIS TIME 

Bernardo became the first director of the 
new state. He wrote the first constitution 
and aimed it right at the evils that had sick¬ 
ened him. He wanted land taken from the 
large estates and he advocated popular edu¬ 
cation. The people supported him; for the 
first time the nation had one of its own 
sons as ruler. But the forces against him. 
even among the Chileans, were strong and 
he underestimated their strength. The sons 
of the Irish have sometimes done that. The 
wealthy and the privileged were glad to be 
rid of Spanish rule but wanted no change 
In their traditional power and perquisites. 
Like other South American revolutionaries, 
O’Hlgglns was ahead of his time. The forces 
against him grew stronger and Bernardo’s 
hopes for a decent world could not withstand 
them. He was forced to abdicate in 1823. 
Thereafter each ambitious man in the land 
tried to be his own political party; 10 differ¬ 
ent governments followed in quick order. 
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O’Higgixu never again held power. He died 
In 1842. 

AlTD VAIB BAIUNO 

The Oeneral O^Higgins will sail shortly 
from Philadelphia. She Is a nnc ship. The 
sons of Brooklyn can wish her fair sailing. 
The sons of the Irish will take that for 
granted. 


Emphasis on a Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

OF KOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr, DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
April 25, 1951: 

Emphasis on a Btatssman 

The death of Senator Arthur Vaudenberg, 
which under normal conditions would have 
attracted great national attention and 
brought to the dead statesman the full trib¬ 
ute and the evaluation which he so richly 
deserved, came at a moment, however, when 
another great American held the center of 
the stage. The accolade was for the living 
rather than for the dead; an elder states¬ 
man simply faded out In the garish demon¬ 
strations. 

The irony which the turn of events took 
must be recngnlssed, however, in calmer and 
more thoughtful retrospect. Senator Van- 
denberg had given the final years of his pub¬ 
lic life to the initiation and development of 
a bipartisan foreign policy, to the cause of 
unity among his fellow citizens and under¬ 
standing among nations, to the strengthen¬ 
ing and underglrdlng of democracy and its 
defenders wherever they might be. To 
him as much as to any other man should 
go credit for the North Atlantic Pact 
and for those cooperative measures which 
halted communism in Its westward march 
and breathed economic life and a fight¬ 
ing spirit Into Europe. There Is unques¬ 
tioned testimony that the effort which 
the Michigan statesman put Into this catue 
contributed substantially to his ill health 
and even chopped many years from his life. 
Had be submitted to the operation from 
which he never recovered earlier, there is 
strong belief that he would be alive and per¬ 
haps back In the Senate today. He was told 
that he should have this operation before 
the Paris conference, but he Insisted upon 
attending, regardless of the consequences, 
and then became Involved in the congres¬ 
sional fight over approval of the peace and 
security structure of which he was a chief 
architect. His badly needed operation was 
Indefinitely delayed, and the ultimate result 
has now been written by the cold hand of 
Death. 

It was as this man faded away last week 
that disunity, partisanship, bitterness, an 
Isolationism which strangely shifted to the 
side of a bigger war, reached a new crescendo 
In the National Capital where he so long 
served and spread out over the Nation. 
Quietly he slipped from this mortal scene 
while the outcry was for the forces, the In¬ 
fluences and the policies which he sought to 
restrain and to recast. There was dramatics 
In the ensuing activities; but the Vandenberg 
drama was enacted in the silence of the 
wings. The center of Ahe stage held and 
overflowed with the demolition crew of that 
which he gave his life to construct. 

In our humble opinion, however, the final 
tribute, the final evaluation as statesman. 


the final record as architect and builder of 
a more secure and peaceful world will accrue 
to the dead Senator. When sober reason re¬ 
turns. when Americans look beneath the sur¬ 
face, when parades give way to meditation 
and reflection, when decisions are left to tbo 
mind rather than to the emotions, and when 
statesmanship, pray Heaven, supersedes par¬ 
tisanship. the genuine stature of the late 
Senator from Michigan will be fully recog¬ 
nized, his sacrificial effort Justified, and his 
influence and his spirit will go marching on. 

A great soldier has his day; a great states¬ 
man has his eternity. 


How to Fight Inflation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. VURSELX. Mr. Speaker, how to 
fight inflation and to raise money need¬ 
ed for the defense program are two sub¬ 
jects in which all of us are interested. 

The Wage Earner Forum survey pub¬ 
lished by MePadden Publications, Inc., 
directed by Edward Smith, has Just pub¬ 
lished a survey made among 1,500 wage- 
earner families across the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I Insert in the Reccrd the following 
article bearing on these subjects from 
the Wage Earner Forum, which I believe 
carries worth-while information: 

Definite Opinions on Vital Matters 

How to fight inflation, and how to raise 
money needed for this country’s armament 
program, are two subjects on which the wage 
earner husbands and wives have definite 
opinions. 

While better than 8 In 10 suggest a freeze 
on prices as one effective means of fighting 
Inflation, more than half as many also sug¬ 
gest a freeze on wages. Although husbands 
and wives agree rather closely on a freeze 
on prices, considerably fewer of the wives 
are In favor of a freeze on wages. Restric¬ 
tions on buying are recommended by more 
than one-fourth of the panel. 

Nonesscntlal Government expenditures can 
be reduced and that Is the best means of 
raising money for our armament program. In 
the opinion of 8 in 10 of the wage earners 
and their wives. Two-thirds of them, more 
husbands than wives, suggest increased cor¬ 
poration taxes. Suggestions of a national 
tax on the things we buy and an Increased 
personal income tax, as other means of rais¬ 
ing the needed money, were checked by 
about one-fourth la each case. 

FAVOR price and WAGE FREEZES 

A freeze on wages, as a means of fighting 
Inflation. Is favored by slightly more than 
half of the men. Union members are more 
in favor of a freeze on wages (62.9 percent) 
than those who are not union members. 
About two out of five of the wives disagree 
with the men on this point, and it is much 
less favored In the far West. 

There Is little variation by age or region 
(except for the far West) on a freeze on 
prices, favored by over 60 percent. More of 
the older men approve restriction on buying. 
While the percentage of men who favor In¬ 
creased personal Income tax Is small, It la 
larger among union men. 

Failure to respond to this question was as 
little as 2.1 for men and women combined, 
and 0.9 for the men alone. 


Of the voluntary comments made by the 
men and women of the panel, roll-back of 
prices was most frequent, except that among 
the men alone a slightly greater number sug¬ 
gested Government restrictions and controls. 

In the tabulations which follow, the opin¬ 
ions of wives are not shown separately, but 
are Indicated by comparison of the combined 
opinions of men and women with those of 
men alone. 

Question. Which of the following Co you 
approve as a means of fighting inflation, or 
further Inflation? (Check one or more, as 
you sec fit.) 

Percent of total panel — men, women 


combined 

Freeze on wages_43. 5 

Freeze on prices_ £4.8 

Restrictions on buying (enforced snv- 

ings)___28. 6 

Increased personal income taxes (less 

spendable income)_ 3.6 

Voluntary comment; 

Roll back prices_ 2.3 

Stop farm aid_ .2 

Government restriction, control, 

action (outward)_ 1.7 

Government economy, restriction 

(within Government)_ .6 

Miscellaneous_ 1.0 

CUT GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


While 81.2 percent of the men favor re¬ 
duction of nonc.'jsential governmental ex¬ 
penditures as a means of raising money for 
armament, this is somewhat lower among 
the union members (78.6 percent) and con¬ 
sequently higher among those not members 
of a union. It Is also lower In the North¬ 
eastern States. 

Next in number checked was to increase 
corporation la es; the union men are a little 
stronger for that (73.2 percent), but it Is 
less favored In the far West. 

It will be noted that fewer of the wives 
checked any of the four most frequently 
mentioned means for raising money, except 
In the case of reduction of Government ex¬ 
penditures. 

A tax on luxuries and unessentlals, and 
elimination of subsidies were voluntary com¬ 
ments most frequently made. Elimination 
of subsidies and reduction of aid to Europe 
were suggested by a total of 4.6 percent of 
the men. 

Of the means of armament financing, the 
wives checked fewer of the alternatives and 
made fewer voluntary comments. 

Question. “Which of the following ways do 
you approve as a means of raising the money 
for the Nation’s armament program?'* 
(Check as many as necessary to give your 
complete opinion.) 

Percent of total panel—men and women 


combined 

Increased personal Income taxes_19. 9 

Increased corporation taxes_64. 0 

A national tax on the things you buy.., 24. 7 
Reduction of nonessential Government 

expenditures_80. 2 

None; don’t think we should arm_ 1.2 

Voluntary comment; 

Tax on luxuries, unessentlals_ 3. 2 

Cut down on Government em¬ 
ployees _ . 5 

Legalize lotteries_ 6 

Eliminate subsidies, etc_ 2 9 

Cut down aid to Europe, etc_ . 7 

Miscellaneous_ . 7 


Failure to respond to the above question 
was 0.3 percent of the total panel for the 
men alone, and 0.9 percent for men and 
women combined. 

draft 18 -year-olds 

The wives are somewhat less in favor of 
the plan to draft and tiain IS-year-olds, 
although nearly two-thirds of them are in 
favor of It. Among the men the strongest 
approval and least disapproval Is In the age 
group of those under 30. many of whom 
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have done their turn of duty In the recent 
war. Again, the far West Is the one region 
which differs, markedly, from the country as 
a whole. 

While slightly more than half oppose de¬ 
ferment of college students with special 
ability, this is slightly lower among the 
wives than the husbands, and also in the 
Midwest. 

Percent of total panel, men, women combined 

Question. Do you approve of the current 
plan to draft and train 18-year-olds? 


Yes. 67.8 

No... 29. 6 

Don’t know_—__ . 6 

Not reported_ 2.1 


Percent of total panel, men, women combined 
Question. Do you feel there is any Justifi¬ 
cation for the plan which was proposed for 
deferment of college students with special 
ability so as to save them for training in 
other important fields, science, etc.? 


Yes ... 42. 8 

No... 63. 0 

Not reported_ 4.2 


VOLUMTAKT UOMMKNTS 

Percent of total panel, men and women 


combined 

Against deferment: 

Didn’t in War II. why now? 

Can be trained in the Army Just as 

well.. 1. 8 

Can resume study after service_ .6 

Favoring deferment: 

Don't eat all the grain—save some 

for seed_ 8. 8 

11“ it isn't taken advantage of; too 

much chance for conniving_6.1 

If student was in War II. let him 

finish college_ . 2 

Difficult getting back to study after 

war service_ . 2 

Other miscellaneous pro and con... 6.2 


STAY IN KOREA 

A majority of wage earners feel that the 
United Nations should stay in Korea and 
keep fighting as long as attack and aggression 
continue. There are nearly as many who 
feel they are unable to express an opinion 
<19.2 percent), as of those who think we 
should get out now (23.2 percent). 

Again, the attitudes show a difference in 
the far West, where more feel that we should 
get out of Korea. But of the panel as a 
whole, considerably more of the men feel 
that we should stay and fight than do their 
wives, among whom is also a larger percent¬ 
age who do not feel that th-y have a defi¬ 
nite opinion to express. 

Question. “There seems to be two schools 
of thought as to whether the United Nations 
should stay in Korea and keep fighting so 
long as there is attack and aggression there; 
or whether they should get out, now. What 
say you?” 

Percent of total panel, men, women combined 


Should stay and fight_65. 3 

Should get out now_ 23.2 

Don’t know_ 19.2 

Not reported_ 2. 3 


Old-Age Assistance in West Virginia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

or WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayt April 25, 1951 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following report: 


west VxaanrzA Old-Aiui AaamAMOx Riport Indxoatis Nation-wxox Traobdt 


Tabu 10.-~Nttmbef of eases opened during m onth by reason for opening, February 1951 


Reason fot opening case 

Total 

Percent 
of total 

Old-age 

assist¬ 

ance 

Aid to 
the blind 

Aid to 
doiiend- 
ont chil¬ 
dren 

General 

assist- 

auco 

Total__ 

1,190 

100.0 

286 

11 

404 

405 

Supplementation of an old age aMistanoe, aid to 
blind, or aid to dependent children grant. 







89 

7.4 

0 

0 

0 

89 

Discontinuance of unemployment benefits. 

3 

.2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Loss of employment or decreased earnings because 







Illness or disablement... 

482 

40.3 

ti7 

4 

107 

241 

Lay-off, discharge, or other reoson... 

44 

:i.7 

10 

0 

15 

13 

Death or absenci' of wage earner.. 

210 

18.1 

10 

0 

140 

00 

Loss of allowunee or oilier military pnynient. 

10 

.8 

2 

0 

3 

5 

Depletion of savings or other resources.. 

74 

0.2 

48 

1 

10 

15 

Loss or decrease of contribution from relatives. 

30 

2.fi 

10 

0 

12 

2 

Discontinuance of VMW bc'iicfits. 

4 

.3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Other change in economic circtimstanees. 

10 

.8 

f> 

1 

3 

1 

Change in law or agency iMilley.. 

Attained technical eligibility.. 

8 

.7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

(W 

fi.:i 

52 

4 

7 

0 

DLscoutmuanco of other public or private aid-. 

I.*) 

1.3 

4 

0 

1 

10 

Other reasons.... 

148 

12.4 

59 

1 

34 

54 


Table 11.— Number of cases closed during month by reason for closing, February 1951 


Reason for closing ease 

Total 

PereenI 
of total 

Old-age 
assist- 
unce 

Aid to 
the blind 

Aid to 
de|H‘nd- 
cut chil¬ 
dren 

General 

assi.sf - 

anott 

Total. 

1,8.53 

100. 0 

4f.;i 

10 

5.58 

832 

Death of recipient..... 

240 

12. 9 

204 

5 

() 

2.5 

Employment of recipient... 

4;; 

2.3 

10 

1 

2 

;io 

Employment of anolher person in home. 

120 

0. .5 

10 

0 

(It; 

8 

Reeeipt of allowance or other tnilitary payment. 

.30 

1.0 

0 

0 

22 

<> 

Increased snptiort from {lensuns outside libmc. 

24 

1.3 

7 

0 

1.5 

2 

Increase in OASI benefits. 

67 

3. 0 

47 

0 

1.5 

5 

Increase in other resources. 

118 

ti.4 

49 

0 

3('> 

. 3:1 

Other niHU*rial eluiiige in eeonomie cireum.stancs's .. 

8 

.4 

2 

0 

.3 

3 

Absent parent returned or no longer Incapacitated.. 

80 

4.3 



80 


C^upfNirt bv remarriage of parent.”. 

24 

1.3 



24 


Chdd reached maximum age or not attending school. 

40 

2. 2 



4il 


Admitted to institution. 

3.3 

1 8 

19 

0 

5 

9 

Receipt of another ty|»e of public or private aid. 

5.5 

3 0 

0 

tl 

5 

50 

I/oss of residence in .State or csmnty. 

00 

3. 7 

9 

1 

13 

4<) 

Clvinge in law or agency policy. 

73.5 

30 7 

48 

3 

101 

5s:i 

Other reasons. 

107 

9 0 

j 40 

0 

95 

32 


Source: Tabk\<? 10and 11 February lOM Public .Assistnuce lU'pDi'l of West Virginit 


With all the talk about employing elderly 
people Instead of providing for pensions, 
why not look at the above tables. They 
clearly show the hopelessness of such proj¬ 
ects so far as most of the aged are concerned. 
See column No. 3. 

Out of 286 new cases, 83 were due to loss 
of employment. 

Out of 453 closed cases, only 10 resulted 
from employment of recipient. 

Note that death accounted for nearly one- 
half of the closed cases, while employment 
adcounted for less than 1 out of 45. In other 
words, there is only 1 chance in 22 of an 
old-age assistance recipient getting any Job 
before he dies—to say nothing of earning a 
decent living. 


General MacArthnr’e Address to Congress 


EXTENSION CP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or NSW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
address delivered by Qen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on Thursday, April 19, last, was 
the most outstanding address I have 
heard delivered before Congress in my 
many years of service in the House. 
Words cannot express the deep impres¬ 
sion it made upon all who heard it. Its 


clarity, logic, and sincerity made for it a 
place among the historic speeches of 
our country that will not be erased by 
the passing of time. Never have I seen 
any assemblage so deeply touched, nor 
where the deeper emotions were so plain¬ 
ly visible by moistened eyes. 

The newspapers of the Nation have 
given unstinted praise to this memorable 
speech. The Courier-Post, of Camden, 
N. J., In its issue of Friday, April 20, 
1951, has given its tribute in an analyt¬ 
ical editorial entitled “MacArthur States 
His Case.*' I include it as part of my 
remarks in accordance with the unani¬ 
mous consent granted. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

Mac Arthur States His Case 

General MacArthur’s great speech before 
Congress was a masterpiece of clearness and 
logical reasoning. 

He spoke, as had been predicted, in general 
terms. He did not seek to aggravate the con¬ 
troversy over Asiatic policies that his re¬ 
moval has inflamed. 

On the other hand, he did not seek to duck 
controversial issues. He stated what they 
were, he gave his views on them in a clear 
and lucid manner, he stressed the fact that 
the Issues are fundamental and global, and 
that they cannot be avoided. Wo must lace 
them. 

With “but one purpose in mind—to serve 
xny country,” the general expressed the opin¬ 
ion that communism is unappeasable. What 
is more, it cannot be appeased in one place, 
aeparately from another. To appease It In 
Asia Is indirectly—and not too indirectly- 
appeasing it also in Europe. 
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The general hae faith in America and In 
America’s strength. In hls opinion, there 
can be no greater expression of defeatism 
than to say that we cannot defend ourselves 
on both the Asiatic and European fronts. 

As to the Asiatic front, the Pacific Ocean 
and the chain of islands we and the other 
free nations now hold make it a protective 
moat to America as long as we provide the 
necessary defenses for that moat. Sea and 
air power, he asserts, can defend the line 
from Vladivostok to Singapore. 

But a breach of the line at one point opens 
the whole line to other breaches and col¬ 
lapse. That is why Formosa must not fall 
to the Reds. The fall of Formosa would In¬ 
stantly threaten the Philippines and Japan, 
and almost immediately would threaten our 
own Pacific coast. 

We can and should hold the Pacific moat, 
MacArthur believes, against the aggressive 
Imperialism of both Soviet Russia and a 
China newly alive with the spirit of nation¬ 
alism. a new power In Asia now temporarily 
allied with Russia, but perhaps only tem¬ 
porarily so allied and perhaps only tempo¬ 
rarily communistic. 

To hold the moat, however, we must not 
let down the friends who help us hold It—a 
regenerated Japan which will not again fall 
the free world; the Philippines, and Chiang’s 
forces on Formosa. 

The decision to intervene in Korea, Mac¬ 
Arthur feels, was sound from the military 
standpoint. Our victory there was complete 
when Red China suddenly Intervened. This 
created a new war and a new situation not 
contemplated previously. 

It called for new diplomatic decisions 
which have not, right up to this mommt, 
been made. 

MacArthur denounces as libel the reports 
that he fa.ored a full-scale ground invasion 
of Red China. No one in hls right mind 
could advocate such a thing, he says. 

He did want a stronger economic and naval 
blockade of China. He wanted the removal 
of restrictions which tied hls hands behind 
hls back In Korea. He wanted the right to 
make air reconnaissance of the enemy bases 
behind Korea: the right to make air attacks 
beyond the Yalu River on enemy bases, to 
disrupt the enemy’s logistics, and to make 
a real military decision possible. 

He wanted and still wants these things, 
because under present restrictions we are 
fighting what can never be more than an 
indecisive campaign, one of terrible and con¬ 
stant attrition, one that the enemy can draw 
out indefinitely even though we may he able 
to hold a defensible line In Korea indefi¬ 
nitely. 

•’War’s very object Is victory, not prolonged 
indecision,” as MacArthur says. 

“In war there is no substitute for victory.” 

But as we are fighting the Korean war 
now, he believes, like many others, there can 
be no victory. 

The general says that criticism of his views 
comes largely from lay circles abroad. 

He says that our own Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concur—at least largely—in hls views. He 
is convinced that from the military stand¬ 
point they are right, and that if we now 
pursue a course of appeasement toward Red 
China It will only fall as appeasement has 
always failed. 

He does not believe that the measures he 
proposes would backfire against us. Red 
China, he asserts, is already engaging Its 
maximum power in Korea. He implies that 
our fear of "extending the war” if we follow 
hls proposals is, in reality, a fear of winning 
it, ridiculous as that may sound. 

And while we allow our fears to rule oxir 
actions, we are betraying the very people we 
took up arms to save—the Koreans who, 
alone of all the nations engaged in the war, 
are giving everything they have to preserve 
their own liberty and the cause of liberty 


throughout the world; who are risking and 
suffering death rather than enslavement. 

They deserve better of us than that. 

MacArthur has stated his case. 

The decisions are up to others. 

He retires from the stage after 62 years 
of service to hls country with a prayer on 
hls lips that mankind may soon find a better 
and more equitable system of settling its 
quarrels than war, whose Increasing destruc¬ 
tiveness to friend and foe alike has rendered 
it useless ns a solution to them, if It ever 
was. 

But till such a system Is devised there will 
be wars. 

And "war’s very object is victory.” 

Have we lost sight of that object In Korea? 

Will we realize that defeat, stalemate, or 
api easement In Korea mean global defeat, 
stalemate, or appeasement? 

Now holding a western frontier In the far 
Pacific, are we willing to surrender it; to 
withdraw to a frontier In California and the 
rest of our continent’s western coast? 

'These are questions of the greatest impor¬ 
tance and magnitude. 

MacArthur has shown us what he thinks 
are the answers. 

With a speech that Is one of the most 
powerful and compelling of modern times, he 
probably has convinced many who were not 
previously aware of the facts and did not 
agree with him. 

The opposition will offer Its rebuttal. 

It had better be good. 


A Humiliating Spectacle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my le- 
marks in the Record, I include a reso¬ 
lution adopted unanimously on Monday, 
April 16, by the Service Club of Indian¬ 
apolis, an organization of 253 members, 
all of whom are veterans of either World 
War I or World War II, and sent to me 
by Frank K. Levinson, president, the 
Service Club of Indianapolis: 

A Humiliating Spkctacle 

"And In every province, whithersoever the 
king’s commandment and his decree came, 
there was great mourning among the people, 
and fasting, and weeping, and walling; and 
many lay In sackcloth and ashes.” 

We would speak of General MacArthur. 
His head Is turning silver with age, and 
long experience has made him sage. But 
that did not save him from the arrows of 
men who strut in pride and vaunt their 
empty claims. One who but for accident 
would today be a nameless man amidst the 
crowd, has allowed hls perverse and stubborn 
will to cause him to strike at one of the 
greatest military leaders of all time. 

Why are we In Korea? Our President told 
us we were there to preserve our own free¬ 
dom by thwarting the advance of commu¬ 
nism in the free world; and to prove to 
evil, willful men that aggressive war docs 
not pay. MacArthur was told to lead. 
Fearlessly he organized bis campaign, and 
began boldly to resist the powers of evil. 
To him the office and duties of a general 
were to bring victory to hls arms and to pre¬ 
serve hls men from needless slaughter and 
suffering. 

Then confusion In our Nation’s councils 
began to show Itself. MacArthur was told 


to fight Communists but only up to an 
imaginary line. Beyond that line the Reds 
of China and the Kremlin were to be allowed 
to gather their strength and from these 
bases. In a privileged sanctuary, to move out 
to slaughter our soldiers and then return 
in safety to those bases for relaxation. 

We had an air force that could in any 
period of 24 hours destroy those bases and 
choke off all supplies to our enemy then 
reaching them from Red China. One of our 
allies on Formosa had 600,000 excellently 
trained soldiers who were anxious to relieve 
the pressure on our own fighting men. An¬ 
other ally had 100,000 men In addition to 
the great number it already had in the 
field, who were ready I' fight with us If we 
would but equip them. Our Navy could have 
blockaded the ports of China and North 
Korea at any time and thus brought the 
"agrarian philosophers” of that area prompt¬ 
ly to their knees. But these things must not 
be. Greedy men in Britain, where hope of 
gain allures, would save Hongkong and con¬ 
tinue to deliver for a great profit war ma¬ 
terials to our Red enemies. The Kremlin 
might ’ 3 Irritated; as If he who is bent on 
doing evil will ever be unable to find hls 
own occasioii for doing It. 

Tliese considerations were of the most vital 
military importance. MacArthur discussed 
them publicly. He had been expressly told 
he had a right to discuss all military mat¬ 
ters which concerned the war he had been 
told to wage, and that he might discuss them 
publicly. He would have been negligent had 
he not attempted to arouse the nations he 
was supposed to be leading to the dangers In¬ 
volved in such an excess of stupidity. 

But he Is no 7 returning to us straight from 
a faithful, unselfish, patient fight and the 
love and gratitude of a whole Nation go out 
to him; while men of low degree smugly 
smile and proudly cling to their faults and 
wither in their pride. If our forces are not 
In the Orient to conquer our enemies; It we 
are now to approve the aggressions of the 
"agrarian reformers” of Red China and the 
Kremlin, and allow them to retain all their 
material gains in China and Korea, let us 
In the name of God bring our soldiers home 
at the earliest possible moment consistent 
with their safety. Then, possibly, at some 
distant time the Kremlin will allow us to re¬ 
turn long enough to care for the graves of our 
sons who have fallen there, so that future 
generations may know that they have not 
been entirely forgotten but that we do honor 
them who offered up their lives at their Na¬ 
tion’s call to suffer needless, useless slaughter. 

Mr. President. I move that this declaration 
be adopted by the Service Club of Indian¬ 
apolis and that copies be sent to our two 
Senators, to our Congressman, and to the 
daily papers of Indianapolis, 

William P. Evan.s. 


Mr. Acheson Said Chinese Communists 
Would Not Enter Korean War 

EXTENSION CF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the White House has alleged that 
Mr. Truman was misled by General 
MacArthur's statement at Wake Island 
that the Chinese Communists would not 
enter the Korean war. It is implied 
that the President believed this state¬ 
ment to his great regret. In a cablegram 
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to the editors of the Freeman magazine 
General MacArthur was asked to con¬ 
firm or deny the statement that he 
had so advised the President. The reply 
was as follows: 

The statement quoted in your message 
of the 13th is entirely without foundation 
In fact. 

MacAkthur> 

Tokyo, Japan, 

Mr. Speaker, it seems, however, that 
the President was getting the kind of 
information he charges to MacArthur 
from the very man who has sabotaged 
the United States in Asia, Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State. Members of 
this House will be interested in a news 
story that appeared in the New York 
Times on September 11,1950, and which 
relates to the matter under discussion. 
At this point I am including part of 
that article. Once again the man who 
refused to turn his back on Alger Hiss 
was wrong: 

Acheson Doubts Peiping War Entry—Holds 

Move in Korea Would Be Madness—As¬ 
serts Modern Weapons Will Beat Hordes 
(By Jay Walz) 

Washington, September 10. —Secretary of 
State Acheson declared in a television broad¬ 
cast tonight that numbers do not necessarily 
mean strength and offered "modern weap¬ 
ons and ingenuity” as opposition to "all 
sorts of hordes.” He was alluding to hordes 
of Communist forces. 

He also said it would be “sheer madness” 
for the Chinese Communist Government to 
enter the Korean war on the side opposing 
the “free nations of the world.” 

“The greater part of China to the north, 
which is made up of Slnklang, Outer Mon¬ 
golia, and Manchuria, Is Chinese at the 
present moment only nominally,” Mr. Ache¬ 
son said. "That Is where the great cloud 
from the north, Russian penetration, is oper¬ 
ating and it is quite obvious that the plan 
Is to absorb thoLc northern areas of China 
under Soviet domination. 

OWN dismemberment 

"I give the people in Peiping credit for 
being intelligent enough to see what is hap¬ 
pening to them. Why they should want to 
further their own dismemberment and de¬ 
struction by getting at cross purposes with 
all the free nations of the world who are 
Inherently their friends and have always 
been friends of the Chinese as against this 
Imperialism coming down from the Soviet 
Union I cannot see. 

“And since there Is nothing In It for them, 

I don't see why they should yield to what 
is undoubtedly pressures from the Commu¬ 
nist movement to get Into this Korean row.” 


The MacArthur Removal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 


ord, I include the following article from 
the Frankford (Pa.) Gazette of April 19. 
1951: 

A Letter From Your Congressman, William 
J. Green, Jr., or Pennsylvania 

If there is anything the MacArthur re- 
mova'. proves all over again, it is that profes¬ 
sional military men should confine their 
ambitions to the armed services. Unbiased 
historians will agree that Grant was one of 
the top United States generals in the field 
ard a sorry spectacle as President of the 
I nlted States. Professional military men 
for generations have taken a lesson from 
this. Black Jack Pershing could have had 
the Presidential nomination on a silver 
platter but he was almost rude to people 
who urged it. 

A colorful and ofttlmes brilliant military 
figure of high personal courage, MacArthur 
has much more than his share of the ham 
actor and exhibitionist about him. It is 
this very yen to sing tenor on all possible 
occasions that creates the compulsion to 
forever seek the Presidency. It impelled him 
to produce one of the most pathetic pictures 
of our time. The scene was the Republican 
national convention In our city on a stifling 
hot early morning in July 1948. Almost 
alone in the all but empty hall, erne elated 
loyal General Walnwrlght, hero of Bataan, 
was given this poor opportunity to place 
?4acArthur’8 name in nomination. What 
makes his thirst for office particularly un- 
f'^rlunute is that MacArthur is probably the 
most c'lsllked member of the brass among 
the rank and file, in our iime. It Is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that he could be elected to 
any national office in spite of the apprecia¬ 
tion many of our people feel for some of his 
accomplishments. 

It has been said that he has earned the 
right to disobey orders or to take violent 
conflict with them. Funny, he so agreeably 
followed the Hoover order to gas-bomb the 
Bonus Army out of Anacostia flats. This was 
made up of his buddies from World War I 
and their wives and kids. So MacArthur has 
had a mixed career which includes military 
brilliance, ever so much personal courage, 
a lot of play acting and some very sad de¬ 
cisions. It Is Ironic that a soldier who once 
served under him (and did not derive happi¬ 
ness from the connection) could have the 
very nomination that MacArthur craves. I 
refer to Dwight Eisenhower. It Is unfortu¬ 
nate that some men do not quit their careers 
at the right time. All of us would have 
been gladdened If MacArthur had terminated 
his services before issuing that promise to 
have the boys back from Korea by Christ¬ 
mas. Too bad a once great pitcher has to 
he relieved. Good that the defense team 
has such a fine relief man. 

Cordially yours, 

William J. Green, Jr., 

Member o/ Congress. 


Where Does Dean Acheson Stand? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 


I am inserting an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on April 
24, 1951, reflecting a question being 
asked. I believe, by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people: 

Where Doss Acheson Stand? 

Dean Acheson has reached such a degree 
of disfavor with the people, one cannot help 
wonder why it Is that President Truman 
continues to back him up on major issues, 
as he does. 

No matter what the Secretary of State does 
today, the people wlU still mistrust him. 
Almost everyone you talk with expresses 
strong opposition to him. 

The repercussions of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal may, of course, make It even more 
difficult for Mr. Truman to retain him, for 
if ever there was a voice of opinion expressed 
In the Nation, it was done In the MacArthur 
case. And somehow or other, people are of 
the opinion that Acheson had a big hand in 
the summary dismissal of MacArthur, even 
though Mr. Truman would have us believe 
It was all his own idea. 

Congressmen of both parties, from many 
States, arc asking each other about Acheson. 
If MacArthur was a liability in our foreign 
policy, and was fired because of his pro¬ 
posals. how about Acheson? Many news¬ 
papers throughout the country which ap¬ 
proved of the President’s ouster of Mac¬ 
Arthur, at the same time have urged the 
Executive to get a new Secretary of State. 
It sounds more than reasonable to us. 

Mr. Acheson has been Secretary of State 
for a little more than 2 years. It Is not a 
long time, and he has done nothing in that 
period to distinguish himself to such an 
extent that he should be retained. 

Mr. 'Truman has set a record in making 
Cabinet changes, considering the length of 
respective administrations. Mr. Roosevelt 
made an average of 1.2 changes per year; 
Hoover made O.B; Coolldge, 1.4; and back In 
the day of “Teddy" Roosevelt, the changes 
per year were 2.3. Changes under President 
Truman have been on the average of 3.2 
per year. So. he would be right in form if 
he asked Mr. Acheson to return to his law 
books. 

During the Acheson term we went to 
war in Korea, but that also is said to have 
been a 'Truman decision solely. As for op¬ 
position tn Red China in the UN, Acheson 
has said that the United States would not 
try to use its veto power to bar such an 
admission. Acheson cannot take any credit 
for the Atlantic Pact, even though it was 
ratified while he was Secretary. The credit 
for that goe.s to the late distinguished Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg. It was proposed by Mr. 
'Truman before Acheson was sworn in. 

Many of his predecessors have been strong 
men, and distinctive policies still bear their 
names, such as Hay’s "Open Door”; Knox’.s 
"Dollar Diplomacy"; Lansing’s Japanese 
agreement; Hughes' naval limitation; Kel¬ 
logg's treaty renouncing war; and, of course, 
the Marshall plan, developed by General 
Marshall. 

Try to think of one great policy enunciated 
and perfected by Dean Acheson. Yes, there 
was one, when he said he would not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss. That was enunci¬ 
ated, hut not perfected in the manner which 
he expected. It is Indeed time for Mr. Tru¬ 
man to add to his box score by naming a 
broad-minded, vigorous, clear-thinking, un¬ 
selfish, wholly American Secretary of State. 
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Poutive Catholic Actioo m the Life of the 
High School Stndent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. McGDlRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. McOUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Record an address given by 
Mary Anne Green, of St. Paul’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C., in the twentieth an¬ 
nual oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Catholic University Conference of 
Clerics and Religious held at the Catholic 
University Gymnasium on April 15: 
PosmvE Catholic Action in the Lite or the 
High School Student 

(By Mary Anne Green, St. Paul’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C.) 

We as students of the Catholic Mission 
Crusade are faced this afternoon with a 
problem. In fact, the primary purpose for 
our assembly here is to determine who can 
best convince the average high-school stu¬ 
dent that he can change the world in which 
he is living through a positive, through a 
determining, and through a practical Cath¬ 
olic action. 

If the world in which we live is in need of 
change, then something must be at fault 
with the conditions under which we live. 

If the Catholic high-school student Is be¬ 
ing called upon to change this world through 
positive Catholic action, then he must be 
aware of the need for change. But even 
more. If the Catholic high-school student 
must do this Job himself, he must not only 
be aware of the need for change, but he must 
also have an absolute, a living conviction 
that he must roll up his sleeves and get to 
work. 

To this end, I conducted a poll, became an 
inquiring photographer, so to speak, and I 
asked 100 teenagers the following questions: 

1. Are you satisfied with the conditions of 
the teen-age world in which you live? 

2. Do you think that Catholic youth In 
general are outstanding In their efforts to 
influence toward good? 

3. Do you actually believe that you are 
doing your part, or do you think you are 
indifferent? 

4. Of the following obvious faults of mod¬ 
ern youth, which do you think Is the root 
of the greatest evil: Greed for money, love of 
ease and pleasure, disregard for authority, 
or laxity of morals in company-keeping? 

The resuls were enlightening, assuring us 
that If Catholic youth must do this task 
of changing the world, he does have an ab¬ 
solute conviction that his world needs 
change. Only 16 percent were satisfied, 
proving that Catholic youth does realize the 
necessity for positive Catholic action. Now 
the percentage of those who considered 
Catholic students outstanding in their efforts 
to do good was greater, 30 percent, but 60 
percent believed themselves to be indifferent 
on this score. Disregard for authority was 
considered by far the root of the greatest 
evil with 47 percent; love of ease and pleas¬ 
ure taking second place with 80 percent. 
Think of it. Sixty-seven percent admitted 
that they did not say the daily rosary, and 
30 percent never made the first Saturdays 
for peace. 

Further, I asked these same youths, whom 
1 questioned at basketball games, at St. 


Martin’s Sunday night dances, at the drug 
store, and even at a girls' slumber party: 
"What do you suggest that we can do?” 
And It was here that the virile quality that 
makes youth so attractive to those of every 
age came forth. Straightforwardly, coura¬ 
geously, recklessly (for they Indicted them¬ 
selves), the answers poured from the rec¬ 
reation rooms, from the Boys' Club rooms, 
down the bowling alleys, across the dance 
halls, and even from our living rooms like 
this: 

Catholic youth docs not pray enough. 
Catholic teen-agers do not frequent the 
sacraments enough. Catholic teen-agers 
could do better Jobs of being mlssiunaries 
in their own homes. Catholic teen-agers 
follow rather than lead. Catholic teen-agers 
are apologetic for their faith, instead of 
being proud, puffed up. that they are signed 
and sealed as the children whose father is 
a God, and whose birthright Is not transient, 
but eternal happiness. 

Catholic youth does not pray enough. His 
life is unbalanced. Finding time only for 
the so-called good times, his prayer life slips 
woefully into the background. There are 
many teen-agers hero who fill every spare 
moment of the day with the latest disks, 
who cannot think, unless they have their 
favorite station turnec! on. drooling out the 
latest blues or be-bop. If only we could not 
think without tuning In with a short prayer, 
dedicating our actions to God, instead of to 
self. How often a day do your thoughts turn 
to God? Or are you one of the more than 
50 percent of Catholic students who admit 
that they say no prayers but night prayers, 
unless they are said In school? 

Catholic teen-agers do not frequent the 
sacraments enough. Just as the physical 
side of man cannot subsist without food, 
neither can his spiritual nature go without 
spiritual food. Are you one of the 47 per¬ 
cent who confess that they substitute the 
good times of Saturday nights for the re¬ 
ception of holy communion on Sunday 
mornings? Would you dare to start this 
Saturday night, and drop the A-bomb in 
your crowd? No Hot Shoppe.s for us, boys, 
we’re going to communion tomorrow. 

Catholic teen-agers could do better Jobs 
of being missionaries In their own homes. 
Persuade a wayward member to make a mis¬ 
sion. and make It with him. Remind the 
lukewarm of approaching fast days, and no 
meat sandwlche.s, yourself. Shock them all, 
when you ask naively, "Well, who’s going to 
dally mass with me during May?” Some¬ 
times at a meal, a comment like this sets 
others thinking. *‘You know what I learned 
in school today. Pop, that I never knew 
before? Our capacity for happiness in 
heaven depends upon the supernatural life 
we live on earth, and that Is determined by 
the graces we receive through prayer and the 
sacraments. You know, Pop, for me, that’s 
a gr eater Incentltve to pray more.” 

Catholic teen-agers follow rather than lead. 
What a tragedy that this Is so. Will you 
say ”No,” when your date suggests an ob¬ 
jectionable movie? Will you refuse to listen 
to a conversation that is ruining another’s 
good name? Or will you like a weak straw 
blown hither and thither in the wind, fol¬ 
low the crowd? If one-fifth of the United 
States is Catholic, out of every five leaders, 
Is one a Catholic? Why not? How many 
potential leaders should there not he among 
our ranks—^but where are they? Step up, 
Catholic youth, before It is too late. Take 
up the standard of Catholicism. Cherish it, 
protect It. But above all, accept the chal¬ 
lenge that rings from pole to pole. Be not 
hearers of the word, Catholic youth, but 
doers, also. 


Time for the President to Recognise 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
insert an editorial which appeared in 
the Bridgeport Post on April 23, 1951, 
containing a clear-headed and thought¬ 
ful analysis of the conflict between 
President Truman and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur: 

Time for Action Coming 

Now that his magnificent New York re¬ 
ception is over and General MacArthur is 
resting, it is about time for the President, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the secretaries and 
congressional leaders to get down to the 
business of deciding once and for all where 
we are going with the Korean war. They've 
had plenty of time lor resting, up to now 
at least. 

The outpouring of affection for the gen¬ 
eral has come spontaneously from the hearts 
of the American people. The tribute was 
one due a great man, a hero in ever^' sense 
of the word. Eventually the cheers of the 
greatest throng in history will subside, and 
the political and military leaders of the 
Nation will have to be concerned with ♦he 
practical aspects of the MacArthur proposals. 

The general didn’t make his historic ad¬ 
dress for glory or for fun. It was one of the 
most serious patriotic statements ever made 
by any man, and what he said must be so 
considered by Mr. Truman and all those who 
give him advice on policy matters. 

If this group delays and fiddles, there will 
be another roar from the public demanding 
action. The Korean war, the Aslan problem, 
the strategy to be applied in the w^ar on com¬ 
munism, must be discussed and the answers 
given frankly and promptly to the American 
people. General MacArthur must not be ex¬ 
cluded from those conferences because of the 
petty opposition of small and stubborn men. 

MacArthur has at least given to the Amer¬ 
ican people through his talk to Congress an 
aggressive positive program. For nearly a 
year President Truman’s program has been 
negative and drifting, lacking any earmark 
of strong leadership. 

It is impossible at the moment for any in¬ 
dividual to say definitely who Is right and 
who Is wrong in the conflict of opinion be¬ 
tween the man in the White House and the 
commander who passed the last 14 years in 
the field. 

But it Is possible to develop the right policy 
for us and the free world If the politicians 
and the military men will sit down together 
with the general and work long and hard 
until they con formulate a definite plan and 
agree to pursue it to the end. There is no 
sense in delaying any longer, until they be¬ 
come stalemated and bitter. Action for the 
good of the country Is what the people want. 

The next move, as we see It, is up to Presi¬ 
dent Truman. Dinners and parties ought to 
be canceled, random speeches, sniping, and 
loose talk should be banned by Executive 
order, and nothing should be allowed to In¬ 
terfere with an honest, full-time endeavor to 
get this critical problem settled. 
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Has he the courage and the good sense to 
make such a strong move? Or maybe he 
didn’t hear the people's demand for action 
which accompanied their cheers for the great 
general. We shall see. 


Real Stateimanship Can Repair Blunder! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OP WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest editorials on the subject of 
the dismissal of General MacArthur ap¬ 
peared in the Seattle Times on April 20, 
1951. I insert it in the Record in order 
to bring it to the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers: 

Real Statesmanship Can Repair Blunders 

Now the American people have heard, 
from the mind and heart of a great soldier 
and a great statesman, the full story of the 
Truman administration’s blunderlngs In the 
Far East. 

When Qen. Douglas MacArthur was 
stripped of hls commands last week, the 
Times counseled calm thinking and urged 
its readers to wait until all the facts were 
in before passing final Judgment on this 
dramatic episode In American annals. 

Since then, we have heard President ’Tru¬ 
man’s defense of hls action. Now we have 
General MacArthiu*’s statesmanlike analysis 
of the mllHary problems posed by Commu¬ 
nist aggression in Asia and across the globe. 
We are convinced that the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was the latest of a series of 
monumental mistakes. 

MacArthur is right. The President and 
hls advisers are wrong. Calm thinking, 
however, must still be the order of the day 
as the people of the United States Insist 
that the Ship of State be squared once more 
upon the right course. 

In hls magnificent and convincing ad¬ 
dress before the Congress yesterday, Mac- 
Arth’ir showed us clearly how far ofi that 
comse the national administration has 
veered. 

When Red China Intervened In Korea, a 
new situation was created which called fur 
new political and diplomatic decisions. 
These decisions have never been made. 
That was wrong. 

It was wrong to Ignore MacArthur’s plea 
for intensified economic and naval blockade 
of the China coast. It was wrong to re¬ 
strict air reconnaissance on that coast. It 
was wrong to prohibit MacArthur’s air forces 
from crossing the Yalu River, thus providing 
sanctuary for Bed planes. 

It has been wrong to make no use of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s idle army locked up on 
Formosa. It has been wrong to subordinate 
Asia to Europe in American defense plans. 

It would be wrong to give Formosa to Red 
China, if President Truman is thinking of 
any such acquiescence in British demands. 
It would be wrong to Join in any other 
form of appeasement of Communist aggres¬ 
sors in Asia, in Europe, or anywhere else. 

Last of all, it was wrong to dismiss General 
MacArthur, and wrong not to summon him 
home before that step was taken for consul¬ 
tation. It will be wrong if he is not imme¬ 
diately restored to full authority in Korea 
and Japan. 

Whether the Truman administration, 
after all this record of wrong judgment and 


ineptitude, can summon the courage and 
wisdom to repair such great damage is the 
question of the hour. Frankly, it seems too 
much to hope for. But Congress, by resolu¬ 
tion, should at once point the way. 


Now Left’s Geft Down to Debating Again 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Denver Post of 
April 20, 1951: 

Now Let’s Get Down to Debating Again 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur received a tre¬ 
mendous ovation, one richly deserved, when 
he spoke before the Congress of the United 
States Thursday. He is a great soldier and 
a great orator. He made a great address. 

The general ably reviewed the case for a 
stronger effort in the Korean war. He re¬ 
iterated his previous call for blockade of 
the China coast, bombardment of Manchu¬ 
rian bases and use of Nationalist troops to 
start a second front in Chinn proper. 

General MacArthur gave Congress a great 
deal of ammunition for this Pacific phase 
of the great debate over foreign policy. He 
did not, however, make clear a number of 
Issues of the utmost importance. 

He did not say whether he wanted this 
action taken by the United Nations, or, fail¬ 
ing that, if the action should be taken by 
the United States alone. He did say that 
all military commanders whom he knew. In¬ 
cluding the Joint Chiefs of Staff, favor such 
action as the best military method of achiev¬ 
ing victory in the Korean war. He did not 
say whether or not all military commanders 
favor this action In light of known and un¬ 
known political circumstances regarding 
Korea. 

Neither did the general say at what stage 
he believed such actions should be taken. 
Should they be taken all together? Is the 
Invasion of China by Chinese Nationalists, 
loosed, supplied, and perhaps transported by 
America, to be done first or last? If the 
Chinese Nationalists are routed and defeated, 
1 e the United States to send troops to succor 
them? Are we to supply them with guns? 
Are we to maintain a beachhead on the 
China coast to assure them of supplies? 

These, of course, are vital questions. They 
determine the degree of Involvement that 
the United States would accept; In a new war 
of this kind. 

General MacArthur Is an advocate of the 
purely military viewpoint on the Korean 
War. He presented a convincing case. He 
lent great weight to the cause of those who 
would strengthen the effort In Korea at all 
costs. 

Not living In a purely military world, the 
rest of U8 must pause for a moment to catch 
OUT breaths and consider the question from 
other aspects. 

The Denver Post agrees with nearly all the 
principles laid down by General MacArthur. 
The editors of this newspaper believe China 
should be blockaded, Manchurian bases 
bombed, and even, in case of general war 
with Russia, that troops of Nationalist China 
or any other faction should be used to fight 
for our cause. 


Yet there are more important matters In 
the world than these. If It meant break-up 
of the United Nations, this newspaper would 
oppose bombing of Manchurian bases and 
blockade of the China coast. Above all, we 
believe the fighting members of the United 
Nations must remain united. 

If General MacArthur meant hls measures 
should become United States policy to be 
pressed before the United Nations, we agree 
with him in all but the issue of Nationalist 
China’s troops. We are even inclined to ac¬ 
cept hls judgment, though we know it 
lessens the possibility of political settle¬ 
ment, that Formosa muut never fall into 
Communist hands—under any conditions 
now known. 

But if General MacArthur meant that we. 
the people of the United States, should press 
the Korea war to this extent at the cost of 
losing support of our allies, then the Denver 
Post, for one, must disagree. 

Assuming, for a mom 2 nt, that the United 
Nations will agree to these measures, let us 
consider the dangers they pose. 

Blockade of the China coast seems to pose 
little additional danger. It would have some 
good effect, notably on stopping trade in the 
area of Hong Kong and Macao. 

Bombing of Manchurian bases poses more 
danger. Red China might well call for 
Russian entrance Into the war, under the 
terms of the Sino-Sovlet mutual assistance 
treaty. 

Would Soviet Russia respond to that call? 
We do not know. That Is a chance we would 
have to take. 

One cannot say emphatically enough how 
foolish It would be for us to examine any of 
the measures for a stronger war without 
examining the possible consequences of 
them. Of all the measures, the use of Na¬ 
tionalist troops bears the most danger of 
bringing general war. To us it seems to lead 
directly Into general war and It does not 
seem to be the best answer for victory In 
Korea. 

On the other side, wo must again examine 
the possible consequences of our present 
policy. Following that policy, it is hard to 
see how we can achieve better than military 
stalemate in Korea. Is there any reason to 
believe we can achieve a political settlement, 
without appeasing aggression, under present 
conditions? The chance seems small. We 
should take stronger action. General Mac¬ 
Arthur has proposed strong action. Except 
for hls proposal that we become Involved in 
a Chinese civil war, this newspaper agrees 
with him. We would even go further In one 
way and advocate use of the A-bomb In 
Korea. 

These are knotty problems General Mac¬ 
Arthur has posed for the second half of the 
great debate. Let the gentlemen of Congress 
debate them now for us all to hear. Finally, 
let Congress, the people, and the administra¬ 
tion decide what policy we will pursue in 
the United Nations, but let the decision be 
made on the ground of honest opinion, and 
not be guided by the expediency of party 
politics. 


The Jennie Reed School 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WAiHiNOTON 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Dr, 
Jennie Reed Is one cf the be.it-knowa 
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and most highly regarded educators in 
my home city of Tacoma, Wash. She 
has merited her enviable reputation In 
the held of education by her unselfish 
and outstanding service to the people 
of our community in the public-school 
system. The Tacoma school directors 
and members of the educational staff 
paid just tribute to her in naming a 
new school the Jennie Reed School. She 
richly deserves this honor. Knowing 
her personally, I take pleasure in in¬ 
cluding with my remarks an editorial 
appearing in the Tacoma News-Tribune 
on April 13, 1951: 

Thz Jennie Reed School 
Friday night Tacoma school directors and 
members of the educational staff pay a great 
tribute to an associate. They are honoring 
a living educator at the dedication cere¬ 
monies for the Jennie Reed School. This is 
one of Tacoma’s newest and most modern 
school buildings. Its designation Is the 
greatest of compliments to a distinguished 
Tacoma woman. 

• Dr. Jennie Reed came to Tacoma in 1910. 
She was born In Corning, N. Y,, and educated 
In New York and Pennsylvania. Until 1916 
Dr. Reed taught at the Irving School, be¬ 
coming principal of that Institution in 1016. 
In turn, she served as principal of Jefferson 
School and Sheridan School. Then she was 
appointed director of the research and 
psychological clinic for the Tacoma public 
schools. Later she served as principal of the 
McCarver Junior High School and later as 
principal of the Mary Lyon School. She was 
then transferred to the central research de¬ 
partment. The University of Washington 
honored her with a doctor’s degree In 1933. 

( Her distinguished work for Tacoma schools 
is thus recognized by the school directors In 
the selection of the name. To her hundreds 
of friends In Tacoma and throughout the 
State this compliment to a living educator 
Is approved as a tribute to an outstanding 
woman who has made a great reputation In 
the educational world. 


Your Congressman Will Be There 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter from the Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee to Oppose Flood Control Dams in 
the Unadilla and Butternut Valleys: 

South New Berlin. N. Y., April 20, 1951. 
Hon. Edwin Arthur Hall, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: On behalf of the citizens 
of our valley we wish to thank you for the 
letters we have received from your office. 
We uLso wish to express our appreciation for 
the stand you have taken regarding the 
matter. 

While it is not our intention to advocate 
other measures, we wish you success In your 
flood wall bill. 

It Is our Intention to hold a mass meeting 
during the latter part of May or early June 
and would like to have you as our principal 
speaker. Will you address the meeting? If 
so, would you pick a Saturday or Sunday 
XCVII—App.-147 


afternoon during that time when you will 
be free and we will plan accordingly? 

As you are also against the dams, perhaps 
you can advise other means that we could 
use to not only show the proper authorities 
that we are opposed to these projects but 
to secure assurance from them that the pro¬ 
posed area dams will not be built. 

Very sincerely yotirs. 

Citizens Committee, 
Walter Baog, 

President. 


Pattern for Survival 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, because 
Miss Margaret K. Patterson has so elo¬ 
quently stated a pattern for survival. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of her remarks made to the Burrall 
Class, Calvary Baptist Church. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.. Sunday morning, March 
11. 1951. Miss Patterson is assistant 
teacher of Burrall Class and principal 
of the Lafayette School in the District 
of Columbia. I commend her lecture to 
the readers of the Congressional 
Record : 

Pattern for Survival 

I attended a meeting of school people re¬ 
cently where the film Pattern for Survival 
was shown. Perhaps some of you have seen 
It. 

The film first showed In simple terms the 
nature of the atom bomb, and then showed 
through the experiences of a family living 
In a city apartment house the steps to fol¬ 
low In seeking safety in case an atom bomb 
struck. Included also, in graphic form, 
were suggestions as to what to do In any 
number of situations In which a person might 
find himself—at work, walking In the street, 
driving a car, riding on a public conveyance, 
etc. 

Pattern for survival. We all are interested 
In that pattern, are we not? Never before, 
In our lives certainly, have we been so con¬ 
scious of the Imminent danger ol wholesale 
destruction. Do you find yourself started 
now and then by some unusual sound or 
phenomenon which suddenly appears? Life 
has suddenly become very precious and we 
look upon each day, each hour, with new 
eyes—new appreciation. 

Did you see the article In the Star recently 
telling of the young woman who lost her eye¬ 
sight last November? She had to undergo 
an operation on her eye for detached retina. 
For several weeks she had to lie motionless 
with 26-pound sandbags on each side of her 
head. She returned to work February 6. 

“I’ll never cense to thank God every day 
that I live that I can see sunlight again,’’ 
said Mrs. Hemp. “I didn’t know it could be 
BO beautiful.’’ 

Our fears today seem more real than ever 
before, more grounded on facts, as through 
all the modern media—press, radio, tele¬ 
vision—we see and bear the terrible things 
that may befall us. War of nerves, germ 
war, atom bomb, hydrogen bomb. Surely It 
would seem to us that our world—the one 
In which we live—could not survive. 

I heard General Hershey speak a short time 
ago. He emphasized the fact that each gen¬ 
eration had had to face Its problems of sur¬ 


vival. He cited Lincoln’s time—we had been 
thinking particularly of Lincoln around the 
12th of February—and he spoke of the haz¬ 
ards that then threatened life on every hand. 
Physical comforts were at such a premium 
that Lincoln’s family and the neighbors felt 
themselves fortunate If they had four sides 
of a shelter rather than a three-sided lean-to. 
The mortality rate was high. Many could 
not survive the rigors of the cold winters and 
the deprivations they suffered. Lincoln’s 
own mother and sister were among these. 
Along the frontier areas of our country a 
anan’s life was constantly In danger. An 
Indian might let fly an arrow at any unex¬ 
pected moment. 

“You’re no more dead with an A-bomb 
than you were with an arrow and you’re prob¬ 
ably a lot more comfortable.’’ said General 
Hershey. 

Pattern for survival. On what are many 
people relying in their thoughts nowadays? 

Some are relying on rationalization for one 
thing. “Perhaps Russia, after all, will not 
drop A-bombs on Washington. She Is well 
aware of the fact that we are all set—poised 
for retaliation. The first move on her part 
to destroy our cities and our people would 
lead to Immediate destruction of her own 
cities and people. Not even the leaders, who 
seem to regard human life lightly, want mass 
destruction.’’ Yes; rationalization does re¬ 
assure a bit and contribute somewhat to 
one’s peace of mind. 

There are people who arc pinning their 
hopes for survival on Information. 

“Let’s bring our fears out in the open and 
talk about them. Let’s learn more about 
the nature of the A-bomb—how It works— 
what It does—what we do in case we are 
alerted.’’ There are specific things to do, as 
we are all learning, which will contribute 
to our safety, wherever we may be when the 
crisis occurs—seek a bomb shelter, a base¬ 
ment, a wall, a heavy piece of furniture, 
cover all exposed parts of one’s body, keep 
covered until the all-clear signal Is given. 

Soon an Illustrated pamphlet of Instruc¬ 
tions will be put into every classroom In the 
city, and teachers and children will study 
and learn together how they can help them¬ 
selves and others when and if the emer¬ 
gency comes. Yes: knowledge does help. I 
must admit that after viewing the film Pat¬ 
tern for Survival, I felt a little less afraid, a 
little more assured, that by taking definite 
safety measures, one’s chances for survival 
are fairly good. The unknown presents one 
of our outstanding causes of fear. 

But are rationalization and knowledge, im¬ 
portant as they may prove to be, sufficient 
to give us that peace of mind, that calm 
and courage, that will see us through any 
crisis? 

We must have something more. We know 
that the only thing on which we can really 
rely is that which lies within our spiritual 
world—that which lies deep within our¬ 
selves—inner resources—“The Kingdom of 
God within you." 

We believe in a God and believe that He 
lives within our hearts and minds. Not long 
ago a survey was made of the people of the 
United States to ascertain their religious be¬ 
liefs. More than 90 percent said they be¬ 
lieved In God. But the survey went on to 
point out that only about 20 percent showed 
by their actions that their belief had any 
governing power In their lives. 

Can we get a pattern for survival for our¬ 
selves that will help govern our hearts and 
minds for whatever disaster may come to us? 

I should like to suggest three things that 
might contribute toward building within 
ourselves a pattern for survival. 

1. The first thing I would suggest Is to 
seek—seek spiritual growth. 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you." 
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And what are these things? They are free¬ 
dom Irom anxieties about our material needs 
as clothing, food and shelter—freedom from 
doubts and fears which assail us—^they are 
confidence and assurance and faith in the 
goodness of Ood. 

Let us think of what Is Implied in that 
word "seek." We might substitute the word 
search or study. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
God.“ 

Spiritual growth does not Just take place 
automatically because we wish it to do so. 

We read the papers, listen to the radio, 
see television, attend lectures—^following 
definite plants to keep ourselves enlightened 
about what is going on in the world—all of 
which is desirable and good but how much 
time do we give to enlightening ourselves on 
matters pertaining to the spiritual—to 
strengthening the spirit? 

We know, not just because we have been 
told or have read about it, but out of our 
personal experiences, that faith and prayer 
are creative forces for courage—and yet 
think of the minimum of time we give to 
strengthening these forces—we may crowd 
into a busy day perhaps a bare 6 minutes 
or BO for study and meditation. 

Through active seeking and study we grow 
Into a i’eallzation of our inner resources— 
an identification of self with the Ood with¬ 
in—and only then can we come into a pow¬ 
er that will build a pattern for ourselves 
capable of withstanding whatever may hap¬ 
pen. 

Back in Deuteronomy. Moses might well 
have been speaking to us when he said to his 
people : 

“But If from thence thou shalt seek the 
Lord thy Ood. thou shalt find Him. If thou 
seek Him with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul.” 

Through doily study, prayer for guidance, 
search lor enlightment and for truth. Joy¬ 
ful thanks for what we have, and now and 
then, an actual listing of one's assets, prob¬ 
lems, and plans in an attempt at personal 
evaluation—we can build for ourselves a 
strength and a peace that passetb under¬ 
standing. 

Louis B. Mayer, of MOM, writing in Dr. 
Peale’s little magazine Guideposts tells of 
the influence throughout his life of his 
mother, a woman of strength and power, the 
source of which lay in her daily study and 
practice of faith and prayer. 

2. The second suggestion for building a 
pattern for survival has to do with self-di¬ 
rection or self-discipline. This is necessary 
to the accomplishment of anything really 
worth while. The things that come easy 
with little effort on our part have little 
meaning or value for us. 

Self-denial or self-disclpllne Just for its 
own sake is neither virtuous nor wholesome. 
Only when It is exercised as a constructive 
measure, as a means to a desirable end can it 
really be Justified. 

This matter of self-discipline means stand¬ 
ing by convictions, by values which we have 
had cause to believe are good and right, 
sometimes at the cost of popularity. It takes 
courage and action. 

The article in the Reader’s Digest for March 
by I. A. R. Wylie entitled “Strength for These 
Days,” speaks of this matter of spiritual 
exercise. These inner reserves or resources, 
she calls it the inner citadel, enabling us to 
meet dangerous and difficult times can only 
be reached when we stand on the firm ground 
of moral Integrity. Zt is closed, automati¬ 
cally, she says to the cheat, the liar, the 
tyrant, the self-seeker. It is closed to us 
whenever we waver from an absolute code 
of honor and decency. 

Self-discipline (direction) Implies choice ^ 
and in every moment of our lives we are con- 
fronted with choices. Someone has said that ^ 
character is the sum total of all of the choices 
we have made up to date. 


Referring to Mr. Mayer again: He tells of 
an incident when, as a small boy, he got 
into a fight with another boy. And while 
he says that he believes the outcome was a 
draw, he was still muttering and making 
Ugly threats when he reached home. 

His mother seemed to be paying no atten¬ 
tion to him but the next day they were out 
in the country on a family picnic. She called 
Louis aside, saying that she wanted to show 
him something. They were in a beautiful 
volley in Canada and mountains towered on 
all sides, perfect for echoes. 

She asked Louis to repeat what he had said 
the day before. He pretended not to re¬ 
member. She reminded him that he said. 
“Damn you.” She then had him say it and 
he was astonished at the volume of the 
echo which came back. Then she told him 
to shout it as loud as he could. He didn't 
want to do it. but knowing his gentle but 
firm mother, he shouted the words and they 
thundered back at him like a voice from 
heaven denouncing him. Then his mother 
had him substitute the words “Bless you.” 
When he shouted that, the echo came back a 
benediction. 

“Which do you prefer, my son, “my mother 
said. “It's entirely up to you. That is the 
way life is. It always returns to us what 
we say to it. If you shout at it and at your 
fellow man, 'damn you.’ life and your fellow 
man will shout it right back at you. If you 
say to life, to humanity, ‘bless you.’ then 
your life will be an echo of those words, 
’bless you.’ 

“Choose ye whom ye shall serve. Louis. 
You have that choice. As long as you live 
you will have your choice. Every day. al¬ 
most every hour, in some way a choice will 
be presented to you. It says in the Bible, 
that before you this day is the choice, bless¬ 
ing or cursing. I tell you now, my son, that 
life will echo back to you what you say to it 
as surely as you Just heard this echo here, 
and the choice is yours what you shall say for 
it to echo.” 

Louis Mayer concludes by saying that like 
every human being, he had sneaked up on 
life several times and tried to break the 
echo, but he had never succeeded, not once. 
Through every trial that has arisen he has 
seemed to hear his mother say, “You will 
have your choice as long as you live.’’ 

In this matter of choices civilized man is 
distinguished from the savage by his will¬ 
ingness to endure present pain for the sake 
of future satisfactions, even though they 
are rather far distant. 

Finally, we need not only to seek and 
search for truth to strengthen our inner 
selves, not only to exercise self-disclpllne 
and make the right choices but we need 
more than ever to go outside ourselves—to 
lose and find ourselves in meaningful help¬ 
fulness to others. 

“He that is greatest among you must be 
servant of all.” 

As wo get older there is a tendency to 
withdraw more to ourselves—a tendency we 
have to face. We like our physical com¬ 
forts—again this matter of self-discipline 
comes in. It is easier to perform services 
for ourselves rather than for others. 

Miss Wylie cites an instance of World War 
I of a young American officer who went to the 
home of an English family to spend his last 
few days before going to Join his regiment 
In France. They welcomed him like a son. 
They gave gay parties for him and tried to 
make his stay with them a delightful 
memory. Only later did he learn that on the 
eve of his arrival their only son had been 
killed in action. The writer says she is sure 
that by their selflesB concern for this young 
soldier these people had surmounted death 
and that any feeling of bitterness had been 
driven from their grief. 

The English people were outstanding in 
this last war. Miss Wylie says that she flew 


to England in 1044 and to her astonishment 
she found the people living in hourly danger 
of violent death, their homes in ruins and 
with many discomforts and privations— 
strangely enough, almost gaily happy. And 
to her surprise, she became happier than she 
had ever been as she lived among them. 

She found women, gently nurtured* often 
elderly, who gave up sleep and rest night 
after night to fight fire and help rescue 
neighbors for whom they had assumed re¬ 
sponsibility. They were living and dying at 
their , highest level—all barriers between 
them had been broken down. ’Their in¬ 
dividual resources of strength had been 
pooled and had become a mighty torrent. As 
Paul says, they were members one of another 
and were a whole, happy, integrated people. 
There was no question that they had de¬ 
veloped a pattern of survival through meet¬ 
ing the hardest challenge they had ever 
known. 

Concerning us, I believe with this writer, 
and I quote, “If that dire hour should ever 
come, we shall find, perhaps to our astonish¬ 
ment. that it is also our finest hour—the 
revelations of our true quality. In all men 
of good will—all free men—is the Inner 
strength, do they but call upon it, to affirm 
with Emily Bronte, dying, young, forlorn, her 
genius half expressed but exultantly unde¬ 
feated : 

“ ‘No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler in the world’s storm- 
troubled sphere; 

I see Heaven's glories shine. 

And Faith shines equal, arming me from 
Fear.’ ” 


Maiden Voyage of the ^Tinntrader” 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I had the pleasure and privilege 
to be among those invited to attend a 
reception aboard the new 414-foot ship, 
the Fimitrader. which was anchored In 
the Alexandria, Va., harbor after its 
maiden voyage to America. This ocean 
vessel is owned by Pinnlines, Ltd., a sub¬ 
sidiary of Enso-Qutzelt, the largest pro¬ 
ducer of pulp paper and wallboard In 
Finland. I was certainly impressed by 
this ship—it is a modem, streamlined 
freighter of 6,400 tons, and has fine 
quarters for 12 passengers. 

The appearance of the Finntrader is 
symbolic of the rebirth of the Finnish 
merchant marine, and the reestablish¬ 
ment of international trade by the Fin¬ 
nish Republic. This vessel was launched 
early this year in Holland, where she 
was built according to Finnish plans, 
and was fitted out Inside in Finland. 
I am told her owners will in the next 
year be launching three more sister ships 
to sail the seven seas and the five oceans. 

These new units in an expanding Fin¬ 
nish merchant marine bring to light 
again the distinguished history of the 
Finns in maritime annals. For years 
the Finnish sailing vessels were among 
the finest on the seas. Used in the 
wheat trade primarily, they were trim 
and speedy. Joseph Conrad and Alan 
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VilUers wrote their vital stories around 
the tales of the Finnish windjammers. 
Thus the Finns were friendly rivals of 
the Norwegians in maritime annals, and 
Finnish sea captains approached the 
feats of the famous Leif Erickson. 

We in America are proud of Finland, 
and as Congressman from Minnesota's 
Eighth District which has a large Fin¬ 
nish-American population. I can say with 
authority that the Finns who migrated 
to America are like their brethren in 
the old country—hardworking, conscien¬ 
tious. and patriotic people who have 
great contributions to the public welfare. 

The Finnish Republic is a young repub¬ 
lic—it got its start as an Independent 
nation when it divorced Itself from the 
crumbling empire of the Czars. It set 
up a constitutional government dedi- ^ 
cated to democratic principles, which has' 
met its international obligations at all 
times. In this connection, it was a worth¬ 
while act on the part of the United States 
Congress to enact legislation 2 years 
ago to divert future payments on Fin¬ 
land’s World War I debt to this country 
into a fund for the education and inter¬ 
change of students between Finland and 
the United States in order to promote 
better relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. This program is operating in a 
satisfactory manner, and I am proud to 
have been among those who helped write 
the proposal into law. 

The launching of the Finntrader, and 
its appearance in American ports, is a 
testament to the Finnish tradition of 
industry and Initiative. The Finnish Re¬ 
public has. by its own efforts and without 
Marshall plan aid. repaired the damages 
of World War II, and is now making great 
enonomic progress toward raising the 
living standards and providing the good 
life for its people, i join with other 
Americans in wishing Finland well in 
this undertaking. 


The Tnitnan-MacArthur Controversy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my home town paper, the 
Galveston News, there appeared on April 
21, an exceptionally fine editorial on the 
subject of the Truman-MacArthur con¬ 
troversy. 

It is an objective and level-headed 
approach and it provides some badly 
needed food for thought. Between the 
lines, it admonishes the reader to act 
without haste and certainly without 
passion and to consider the present con¬ 
troversy in the light of history. 

I take pleasure in Inserting the edi¬ 
torial in the Congressional Record so 
that its influence may not be limited to 
my own people but may be felt by the 
Congress and the Nation: 

History and the Feud 

How history will Judr^e the Truman-Mac¬ 
Arthur c'ujiiroversy is, a matter for specula¬ 


tion. When time mellows judgment, and 
gives perspective which we lack In our time. 
It Is not Impossible that both men will 
have increased stature because of what has 
happened. History hag a way of dealing 
kindly with men who feel strongly about 
Important matters and who act positively. 

If President Truman can act with dignity 
and avoid making political capital of the 
issue, he may someday be Judged as a Presi¬ 
dent forced to defy public sentiment by re¬ 
placing a national hero for reasons he be¬ 
lieved to be essential to the safety of the 
world and the Nation he guided. 

If General MacArthur rejects a mantle of 
martyrdom and refuses to allow himself to 
be a political tool, he may find a place in 
the history books as a soldier who felt a 
sense of a more urgent duty than the sol¬ 
dierly duty of obedience. 

History will have an advantage that today 
we have not had. All the scores will be in 
and the results will be recorded. Abraham 
Lincoln is a folk hero and yet Oeii. Robert 
E. Lee has a place of dignity in our history. 
The ideological conflict between Lincoln and 
Lee. and the moral beliefs which compelled 
the latter to resign as an officer In the army 
commanded by Lincoln to lead the army 
which fought it. has not dimmed the mem¬ 
ory of cither In the hearts of their country¬ 
men. 

Only little men show up as little after a 
long time. 


Skirmish Won, But War May Go On 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
Thursday, April 19, 1951: 

Skirmish Won, But War May Go On 

The vote of the House Interior Committee 
killing (for the time being) the central Ari¬ 
zona project is a victory for California, but 
not a secure enough one so that we can af¬ 
ford to relax vigilance. The committee 
voted, 16 to 8, to discontinue further hear¬ 
ings until either the Supreme Court defines 
the respective water rights of California and 
Arizona or the two States agree on a division 
of the Colorado. 

But this does not mean the project may 
not be taken up again for Arizona has not 
dropped her fight. 

The court action cannot be obtained un¬ 
til an enabling resolution is passed by Con¬ 
gress. Such a resolution is pending In the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses, but 
Arizona has blocked consideration. As for 
agreement, the two States have been dis¬ 
puting for 30 years over this question and 
seem to have made no progress toward agree¬ 
ment. 

The bill which the committee tabled was 
a proposal to authorize construction of ex¬ 
tensive dams, pump lifts, and canals for the 
purpose of Irrigating central Arizona, at a 
cost estimated at very nearly $800,000,000, 
but which was regarded as certain to run 
very much higher. 

The committee has been having hearings 
on the bill which already have run more 
than 6 weeks. The vote stops the hearings. 

Victory climaxed a steady fight by two 
California Congressmen, Representative 
PouLSON, of Los Angeles, and Representative 
Engle, of Red Bluff, supported by Repre¬ 
sentative Torty, of Los Angeles. 


They contended that the 1,200.000 acre- 
feet the project would take from the Colo¬ 
rado was far more than Arizona’s Just share 
and would endanger the established rights 
of California to water; also that the project 
was impractical In that It could not pos¬ 
sibly repay any substantial part of Its cost 
as reclamation projects are supposed to do. 

Obviously the costs would have to be paid 
by the general taxpayers, including those of 
California. 

As to the rights of the two States In the 
waters of the river, that obviously Is a 
question for the courts, but Arizona has re¬ 
sisted all efforts to take the matter to court. 

Arizona’s ostensible objection that a suit 
would take too long Is obviously invalid. 
The defense effort would force postpone¬ 
ment of construction for several years in any 
event and it probably would not take more 
than a year to get a court decision. 

The action of the committee Is sound and 
sensible and the thanks of California are due 
to Its Representatives who fought and won 
the battle. 


General MacArthur^s Address to Congress 
Will Not Be Forgotten 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
one who heard the words of Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur when he spoke to the 
Congress of the United States will soon 
forget. His words spoken vath deep 
conviction and restrained emotion made 
a profound impression upon those who 
listened. 

General MacArthur reported on the 
situation in the Pacific Far East as he 
knows it from his long personal experi¬ 
ence in that area as a soldier in the field 
and as an administrator in Japan. He 
outlined the history of the Par East, its 
culture and its aspirations against co¬ 
lonialism, and of the influence of this 
history upon present events. 

And he warned in view of these facts 
that a defense line in the far Pacific— 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines— 
is essential to the defense of the western 
boundaries of the United Slates itself. 

Here was a great American, a states¬ 
man and a soldier. As a man who has 
lived intimately with war and knows its 
degradation and horror, he deplored the 
use of war as a means of settling dis¬ 
putes. But he warned that a nation 
once in war cannot retreat, for “there is 
no substitute for victory.” 

General MacArthur received a de¬ 
served ovation upon the conclusion of 
his magnificent address. The following 
appraisal of his speech by David Law¬ 
rence high lights the essential points of 
the general's report to the Congress: 
Man From the Pages or History—Congrf.ss 

Impressed by General’s Dramatic Appeal 

TO Countrymen for Courage Against 

Defeatism 

(By David Lawrence) 

They came, they saw, and they heard. 
They—the Congress of the United States— 
went away profoundly Impressed that here 
was no ordinary man, no ordinary soldier, no 
ordinary general. For here was a statesman 
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speaking, a man from the pages of history 
whose dramatic appeal to his countrymen for 
courage against defeatism, for boldness, and 
resoluteness against softness and appease¬ 
ment will be recorded for all time as the 
appeal magnificent. Here was Douglas Mac- 
Arthur closing 62 years of military service 
to his country. 

Those partisans who came expecting a po¬ 
litical dynamic or a petty complaint against 
the fate that deprived him of his command 
In such humiliating manner found an en¬ 
tirely different spokesman. His speech was 
the voice of the soldier caught In a trap In 
Korea but serving hls flag and not asking 
the reason why. Hls speech was the voice 
of the America of yesteryears when Ameri¬ 
cans did not prate of defeat and speak with 
fear and trembling to the enemy that had 
despoiled a weaker nation and tortured or 
klHeC prisoners. 

Members of the Senate and House—Re¬ 
publicans and Dsmocrats—listened as If 
transfixed. They heard a man of deep con¬ 
viction, talking with an emotion restrained 
with difficulty as he told of Asia, the far-off 
continent where revolutionary changes are 
In progress. He told of Japan, beaten 6 
years ago, but now on the way to democracy. 
He spoke feelingly of the desperate effort of 
the Korean people to save their independ¬ 
ence. He spoke sympathetically of the slow 
but sure evolution of government In the 
Philippines. 

But the speech was not one of mere senti¬ 
ment. It was the well-mobilized argument 
of a man who for a quarter of a century or 
more has studied the Far East—Its culture 
and its aspirations against colonialism. He 
spoke as a liberal about the hopes of peoples 
as against tyrants. He did not fall to speak 
also of the great hopes of the world for peace 
by means of collective security. 

All the ideals of America General Mac- 
Arthur articulated with the measured 
phrases of a statesman. All the hopes of the 
world for an end to war as a means of set¬ 
tling disputes he championed with whole¬ 
hearted devotion. But, he warned, once a 
nation enters a war, there Is no time for re¬ 
treat or appeasement, no time for compro¬ 
mise. He said with an emphasis that shook 
the Chamber with applause: ‘'There Is no 
substitute for victory.” 

The general built up point by point the 
case for a defense line in the far Pacific— 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. He 
said if that line was broken, our own Pacific 
coast would not be safe. And then be em¬ 
phasized why It was important to hold 
Formosa. 

The statement that came as the highest 
surprise was his flat declaration that the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff In the 
past had agreed with this military strategy. 

There will, of course, be controversy over 
various points In the speech. It will be de¬ 
bated and perhaps investigating committees 
of Congress will ask for the documents and 
evidence relating to it. 

The general has notified Senator Russell, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee. that, while he does not want to get 
into a controversy or pursue these matters, 
he will willingly cooperate with the commit¬ 
tee should it desire him to amplify hls views. 
So Senator Russell plans next week to fix a 
time, possibly for the following week, when 
the Armed Services Committee will go into 
details, with General MacArthur as a witness. 

Meanwhile, the National Capital still is 
shocked by the whole affair. The reception 
given General MacArthur was t>o striking that 
It could not but overwhelm lor the time 
being almost every other activity of the Gov¬ 
ernment. The welcome to the general was. 
of course, a tribute to a great soldier as well 
as to a soldier-statesman. 

But It was also a human reaction to the 
siunmary way In which a great general had 
been instantly relieved of hls command with¬ 
out even being given the opportunity to say 


farewell to hls troops. No similar case Is on 
record tn all the history of the United States. 
Generals have been ordered to relinquish 
their commands but on none has such a 
sentence been Imposed—without trial—with 
so abrupt a detachment from hls command 
without a real word of explanation of what 
orders or instructions he had violated. If any. 
The conclusion is inescapable—General Mac¬ 
Arthur was made the victim of the petty 
political spirit of our times. 

The stature of General MacArthur, after 
hls address to Congress, looms larger and 
makes an even deeper imprint on the pages 
of history. He was magnificent in hls words 
of farewell. It was an hour of triumph In 
which the people. In effect, repudiated the 
sad implications of government by petty 
politics and raised their eyes with hope as 
they heard the first words of real leadership 
that have come from the National Capital 
In many a long year. 


What a Soldier Boy Thinkt When He 
Leaves Hit Homeland for War Service 
Abroad—Dedicated to the Hope for 
Everlasting Peace and Good Will 
Among Men—^By IB-Year-Old James 
A. Fenton, Fortieth Infantry Division 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POXJLSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
Dean Acheson and some of his wild-eyed 
boys would read this letter: 

Dear Grandpa: When we left Camp Cooke 
at 4:30 In the morning, we did not get to 
San Francisco until 6 that night. We left 
the dock at 6. It was still light when we 
went under the Oakland Bay Bridge. When 
we got about 3,000 yards away (beyond) 
from It, the ship stopped. They did that so 
we could practice the fire and boat drill 
before the men got sick. Then we pulled up 
anchor to start our long, and what seemed 
to us our trip to death, across the sea. 

As we came closer to the Golden Gate 
Bridge, we passed the “Rock” (Alcatraz). 
The men and myself talked about It—then 
we got closer to that mighty span of steel 
that went from one side of the bay to the 
other, which to me represented a line. 
When inside this line, you were In the land 
of the free and the happy, and when look¬ 
ing out over this line Into the darkness of 
night, It represented the dangc^r and the 
fear of the unknown you might encounter. 

When we came within 200 yards before 
passing under this work of art, there came a 
silence over the ship: a silence that is only 
experienced when men from different States 
are thinking to themselves, and trying to 
believe It Is all true, that they are being 
taken from their loved ones, their friends, 
their homes, mothers and fathers, aunts and 
uncles, and all the things they believe In. 

When we did pass under It, we all looked 
back. I knew that each and every one of 
us was thinking the same thing as the city 
and harbor lights began to fade away. It 
Is difficult to tell you how the men and 
m 3 rBelf felt as we watched those lights grow 
dim, many of us wondering if perhaps this 
was to be our last look at what we loved so 
dearly. The facial expressions were varied; 
some of the young ones with the expressions 
of youthful eagerness and adventure. The 
veterans and older ones with the attitude of 


“well here we go again,” or “it seems to me 
l*ve seen this before.” 

Until you have left behind all the things 
you have lived for, or wanted to live for 
and watched them disappear with the shore¬ 
line into the vactness of the sea, you can 
hardly conceive what being an American 
can mean. 

You may think the men cried aloud as 
they watched this unbelievable thing hap¬ 
pen—not aloud, but deep down Inside where 
it hurts more, and makes you want to cry 
aloud. 

I dream during the daytime more than 1 
do at night. I dream of only one thing— 
that Is to again be on the side of that line, 
where there is love, hope and happiness. 

Well. I am 19 now, as of the 4th (April) a 
birthday sailing the high seas. 

This letter will be mailed from Japan, 


Bask Korea Issue Befuddled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENN.SYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar¬ 
ticle by David Lawrence: 

Basic Korea Issue Befuddled—Administra¬ 
tion Beginning To Smear MacArthur as 

Way To Answer Fundamental Arguments 
(By David Lawrence) 

General MacArthur’s renunciation of any 
political aspirations and hls pointed request 
that hls name should not be used in a polit¬ 
ical way certainly was a timely demolition of 
attempts to befuddle the basic Issue—wheth¬ 
er American boys In Korea are going to be 
killed day after day without a real chance to 
fight back at the air forces bombarding them. 

The Introduction of the political Innuendo 
against General MacArthur was an adminis¬ 
tration tactic. Smarting under the evident 
disapproval by the country of the crude 
method of relieving a distinguished general 
of hls command, the Truman supporters In 
Congress have hit a new low In politics. 
They have already begun to smear the gen¬ 
eral as If that’s the way to answer his funda¬ 
mental arguments. 

But the conversation often turned at the 
Capitol Wednesday to the misuRe of the oflicc 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to make political speeches for the President 
and the Truman administration. 

General Bradley, as Chairman, does not 
have a vote In the Joint Chiefs, and It never 
was intended that he should be the spokes- 
man of the administration when It got Into 
hot water In a political combat on Capitol 
Hill. General Bradley Implied that General 
MacArthur wants to fight a war on the main¬ 
land of China and favors a deliberate expan¬ 
sion of the area of the war. This charge 
Isn’t so and causes disappointment among 
those who had come to look on General 
Bradley as above the political game. 

What the administration falls to see and 
what General Bradley failed In hls speech 
to meet is the complaint of the mothers and 
fathers of the boys who are in Korea. These 
boys don’t want to become the victims of 
giant air raids from Manchurian bases with¬ 
out an effective chance to strike back at 
those bases. 

It is significant that Chairman Vinson 
(D emocrat), chairman of the House Armed 
Eervlces Committee, has switched from the 
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firm position which he took in the case of 
the removal of Admiral Denfeld as Chief of 
Naval Operations. The admiral testified be¬ 
fore Mr. Vinson’s committee and was pun¬ 
ished as a reprisal for his testimony. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was fired because he an¬ 
swered a question from a Member of Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Vinson now says, however. In a 
letter to a constituent that the whole Mac¬ 
Arthur situation “is Just this simple.” He 
poA.ited out that it had been decided by the 
President that the war in Korea should be 
localized and that General MacArthur has 
been advocating that we should win the war 
by expanding it in Korea and the mainland 
of China. Mr. Vinson noted that the ques¬ 
tion was whether we were going to have a 
litule war or a big one and that he wanted 
to be on the side of a little war. 

But that has never been the issue and 
there isn’t a bit of proof that it has ever 
been. The real issue is this; A decision by 
the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that Korea was not to be defended was pro¬ 
claimed officially in January 1950, by Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson. Then in June 1950, 
the civilian authority—the President—de¬ 
cided to Intervene in Korea, although no 
adequate military preparations had been 
made for it. It was a wise decision to make 
in June 1950, and a wrong decision in Janu¬ 
ary 1950. It was wise in June 1950. because 
America has never been afraid to be bold 
when duty called. But if the United States 
hod stationed Marines in the Far Pacific in 
ample numbers and had not put the bulk 
of its aircraft carriers “in moth balls,” there 
might have been no war at all in Korea. 

Today, however, the question is whether 
the forces in Korea shall be withdrawn as a 
con.sequence of a virtual surrender and ap¬ 
peasement or whether they shall fight to 
protect themselves against air attack. "Ap¬ 
peasement” is con.stantly denied but it is 
the administration’s real plan—if the Com- 
munist.s will only come far enough away 
from their haughty pose to help the ad¬ 
ministration save face. As to big or little 
wars, Winston Churchill said in the House 
of Commons after the Munich appeasement: 

"Gentlemen, you have chosen between war 
and dishonor. You have chosen dishonor. 
You shall have war.” 

The answer, as far as the next war is 
concerned, will come some day when ap¬ 
peasement or what is now euphemistically 
called u "political settlement” has been 
effected in A.sia. General MacArthur stands 
as the symbol of opposition to that appease¬ 
ment, because he honestly believes that a 
firm position will prevent world war III and 
that vacillation and phony "peace” talk 
will only invite world war III. 

Airplane Mail and Passenger Service in 
the Tri-City Area of the Columbia Basin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presto 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Members of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board: 

We, the Senate of the State of Washington 
In legislative session assembled, most re¬ 
spectfully represent and petition as follows; 


Whereas that area of the Columbia Basin 
known as the Tri-City area, comprising the 
cities of Pasco and Kennewick, the unin¬ 
corporated area of Richland, and the rural 
area immediately adjacent thereto, now has 
a population of some 75,000; and 
Whereas the Importance of the Trl-Clty 
area as an atomic and national defense cen¬ 
ter makes it vital that rapid transportation 
facilities exist; and 

Whereas the said Tri-Clty area now has no 
direct or convenient air communication with 
coastal cities of the Northwest; and 
Whereas the public convenience and ne¬ 
cessity of such air transportation service to 
the coast from the Tri-City area already has 
been proved: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled. 
That we respectfully petition the President 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board to act 
promptly to certificate regularly scheduled 
local airplane mail and passenger service 
from the 'Tri-City area to Seattle, via Yakima 
and Ellensburg; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen¬ 
ate be instructed to transmit copies of this 
resolution immediately to the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States, to the Honorable Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and to each Mem¬ 
ber of Congress from the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 


World Communism and Its Ultimate Aims 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
article from the Tidings, Los Angeles, 
Calif., of March 23. 1951: 

El Rodeo 

As they parley in Paris, we renew our reso¬ 
lution that there must never again be mis¬ 
understanding among the free peoples of the 
world as to the nature of world communism 
and Its ultimate alms. There must never 
again be misunderstanding above all by the 
people of the United States 

Along with the civilized world we were 
shocked with the horror of the Bolshevist 
seizure of Russia Just as the unhappy land 
sighted deliverance in the allied trumph of 
the First World War. We made a feeble 
attempt to rid our gallant ally of the 
scourge but when the dauntless Poles cleared 
their land of the marauder and the valiant 
Magyars quelled the rising of Bela Kun, ex¬ 
hausted and sick of strike and combat, we 
felt the menace contained beyond the Vis¬ 
tula where, we vainly hoped, it would ulti¬ 
mately be cast aside by the fires ol freedom 
that burned pereulally in the breasts of the 
great Slavic peoples. We sadly underesti¬ 
mated the power and strength of brute force 
and cunning and cruelty. 

For 15 years the regime In Russia was a 
pariah among the nations, ostracized from 
the councils of the nations, cut off from the 
normal channels of trade, denied the friendly 
hand of the free. As a people, as a nation, 
we especially seemed to recognize the menace 
of the upstart to all our glorious Christian 
traditions, the danger to all our cherished 
American freedoms. We shuddered at the 
planned massacre of the Ukraine, the end¬ 
less liquidation of the flower of Russia, the 
rape and pillage of the Innocent, the long 
trek of political dissidents to Siberian wastes, 
the wall of the purged—and we steeled our¬ 
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selves in resolution that here was a godless 
tyranny bent on a new enslavement of 
humanity, insidiously planning world revolu¬ 
tion, fomenting wars and rumors of wars— 
and our free choice was to stand steadfast 
against this new oriental despotism with all 
the faith and courage of those who in the 
past shielded us from the enemy without 
and made this Nation strong and great. 

Then came the great change, the awful 
contrast. We wonder now how we could have 
been so deluded. But suddenly, over night. 
It became the fashionable thing to fawn 
upon and flatter this ugly thing. We were 
In one of those unfortunate periods of 
economic collapse when the Nation reeled 
In bewilderment, caught In the shackles it 
had forged. There were cold, empty larders, 
desolate firesides, and a litany of woes, a 
requiem of tears saddened the land and filled 
it with cries of deliverance. At the same 
time the moral bankruptcy of the lost gen¬ 
eration reached a new high, and in our con¬ 
fusion we turned to traffic with this evil 
thing. 

It will not harm to rehearse again the 
scene: Our technicians perfecting the in¬ 
dustrial might of an enemy which despite 
protestations of friendship was vowed to 
our destruction; our professors heralding 
the excellence of this tyranny over our 
vaunted freedom; our Journalists slanting 
and coloring the news to gloss over Com¬ 
munist excesses, deliberately confusing the 
Issues, bewildering by silence and innuendo; 
our statesmen and diplomats in undigni¬ 
fied social contact squandering the faith of 
freedom of Christian men over half the world 
for a mess of Soviet pottage, the collective 
lunacy of the land which failed to discern 
the web that was slowly being spun around 
it. 

The fact that we were once uneasy com¬ 
rades in arms against a common foe does not 
excuse us. We should still have known— 
because of our former understanding, be¬ 
cause of the callous aggression on Finland, 
because of the cynical smile on the faces 
of Molotov and Von Rlbbentrop as the pact 
sealed the mutual plunder of Poland and 
prepared Hitler’s assault on the West. And 
the sell-out of our friends and our Intrepid 
allies at Yalta and Teheran and Potsdam is 
something we have not yet had the con¬ 
science to disavow. 

That Is why we repeat that there must 
never again be misunderstanding among the 
free peoples of the world as to the nature 
of world communism and its ultimate alms. 
There must never again be misunderstand¬ 
ing above all by the people of the United 
States. 

Continued Support for the International 
Children’s Fund Is in Our National 
Interest 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my concern over the dras¬ 
tic cut in the third supplemental appro¬ 
priation bill from $12,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000 for United States participation 
in the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

As chairman of the only congressional 
committee to make an intensive study of 
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UNICEF, both In respect to the head* 
quarters organization and the field xxro- 
gram, I would like to report that 1 tound 
this special activity for children far more 
significant for the United States than is 
generally recognized by this House. I 
visited headquarters in New York on two 
different occasions, the European re¬ 
gional office in Paris, and visited with 
chiefs of mission in Germany, Denmark, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Italy, Greece, and the Middle East, 

The practical character of this action 
operating at the community level, with 
its tangible results of improved child 
health and welfare, has a dynamic appeal 
to all governments and people. Beyond 
this human appeal, however, is the effec¬ 
tive stimulus of the matching formula. 
The initiative of the United States Con¬ 
gress in establishing the matching 
principle for both contributing and 
recipient countr ies h as proven to be the 
keystone of UNICEF success. Fifty-four 
governments have made voluntary con¬ 
tributions for UNICEF assisted programs 
outside theli’ territories and approxima¬ 
tely another $150,000,000 has been made 
available by recipient coimtries. 1 was 
surprised to find that governments on 
both sides of the i ron curtain were con¬ 
tributing to UNICEF and freely per¬ 
mitting goods to cross usually closed 
borders. Obvious was the pride which 
officials in war-devastated countries, as 
well as those from more prosperous 
areas, attached to their contributions 
to this program. 

I was Impressed in almost every coim- 
try visited by the magnitude of the 
UNICEF program in relation to the small 
sums available. This phenomenon in 
part stemm ed fr om the strategic char¬ 
acter of UNICEF assistance but was only 
made possible by the organization of 
hundreds of volunteer local committees 
composed primarily of parents and 
teachers who were responsible, for the 
distribution of supplies at the conununlty 
level. For example, we were Informed 
that in Europe alone UNICEF food has 
been distributed through more than 50,- 
000 feeding centers, manned by full- or 
part-time volunteers. Thus tens of thou¬ 
sands of persons are actively engaged in 
this United Nations program without 
remuneration. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
extensive humanitarian result of this 
special assistance to children, but in 
one country, for example, I saw records 
of UNICEF-assisted programs which 
revealed that over a 1-year period, girls 
in the 12-year-old age group grew in 
height from 130.6 centimeters to 137.6 
centimeters, and weight from 27.7 kilos 
to 31.6 kilos, as compared to the national 
average for the same period of 130.9 
centimeters for height and 28.5 kilos for 
weight. Boys in the same age level, who 
received UNICEF supplies, increased in 
height 5.1 centimeters and in weight 2 
kilos over and above the national aver¬ 
age. Government officials and local ad¬ 
ministrators said that UNICEF im¬ 
ports of supplementary food were not 
only responsible for Increased v eight and 
generally improved child-health condi¬ 
tion but were an influential factor in 
bringing the children back to school. 


I felt the international exchange of 
supplies under this kind of a commodity 
organization a valuable aspect of the 
program. In Austria there was sugar 
from Poland, and cars from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. In the Middle East, microscopes 
from Scandinavia and wheat from Yu¬ 
goslavia. and in Yugoslavia the children 
were eating Italian rice. 

Spot checks showed meticulous reix>rt- 
ing and a careful check on the supplies 
by a staff experienced in the distribution 
of such commodities. 

The fund holds a unique place in the 
structure of the United Nations as the 
only body charged with a world-wide 
supply operation financed on the basis 
of voluntary contributions from govern¬ 
ments, people, and organizations. This 
aspect of financing by voluntary contri¬ 
butions distinguishes UNICEF from 
most of the regular United Nations work 
based on an assessed scale of contribu¬ 
tions. 

It is not an easy process. Apathy, 
changes in government, economic vicis¬ 
situdes. currency and trade regulations 
combine to make it difficult for UNICEF 
to rely on sufficient funds for long- 
range planning. To meet this problem 
UNICEF has followed the principle of 
only making allocations when there are 
sufficient funds on hand to complete a 
given program. Thus this new cut in 
the supplemental appropriation will not 
completely stop operations programed 
through this fiscal year but will dras¬ 
tically curtail any exten.slon of the pres¬ 
ent services for children which are just 
now getting under way in Latin America, 
the Middle East, and many of the Asian 
countries. 

I was Impressed with the high degree 
of economy and efficiency which char¬ 
acterized the administration of this in¬ 
ternational program for children, but 
there are even greater considerations for 
the benefit of this country which urge 
me to request the Representatives of this 
House to restore the full appropriation 
for the International Children's Fund. 
For, with many other Members of this 
body. I agree with General Marshall, 
when, as Secretary of State, he said; 

ChUdren whose bodies have been starved 
and warped nre likely to develop, if they 
survive, into a generation of embittered 
adults. Our national Interest as well as 
our humanitarian instinct demands that we 
do not permit this to happen. If we fall 
to do our part for the nourishment and 
care and normal development today of the 
children with whom our children vdll have 
to live tomorrow, we shall have failed In 
statesmanship as well as in humanity. 


MacArthar's Ouster a Danger 
to Defense of Japan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
'Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 


marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Mark Sullivan: 

Danokb to jAPAM’a Dsnaras Sasif as Result 

or MacAithur’s Oustcr— Mabk Sullivan 

Says Osnsral Won Nation Ovei to Co¬ 
operation POE World Recovery and Peace 
(By Mark BuUlvan) 

President Tinman’s dismissal of General 
MacArthur was not merely a disciplining of 
him on military grounds. Beyond that and 
vastly more Important, it was expulsion of 
MacArthur from counsel, from any part In 
planning or advice. Actually, this had gone 
on before. During several ^ars MacArthur 
has been flouted In the public eye and quiet¬ 
ly sabotaged. But by Mr. Truman’s action 
the flouting is made formal and whole, per¬ 
manent and systematic, it is sensationally 
announced to the world. ’This has effects 
that cannot be overcome. ’The world strug¬ 
gle Is, since last Wednesday, a fundamentally 
changed plctwe. 

Basic In the changed plctiue Is the absence 
from it of MacArthur, and the fact that his 
absence is enforced by the President of the 
United States. The picture now lacks what 
MacArthur symbolized, world restoration. 
By what MacArthur accomplished in Japan— 
changing the sullen bitterness of a con¬ 
quered people to a spirit that was not merely 
friendship toward us but eagerness to adopt 
our Ideals and cooperate with us in promot¬ 
ing them in the world—by this. MacArthur 
brought about perhaps the longest step to¬ 
ward world recovery that has taken place 
during the postwar period. 

MAC ARTHUR’S CONTRIBUTION 

World recovery includes hope of world 
peace, and progress toward it. To this, Mac- 
Arthur’s contribution has been larger than 
that of any other statesman. For not only 
did he bring a powerful and formerly mili¬ 
taristic nation to belief in peace and will¬ 
ingness to promote it in the world; further 
than that, what MacArthur did in Japan had 
effects on the thoughts and purposes and 
hopes of other peoples, especially Asiatic 
ones. None of these, nor Japan itself, can 
feel today the way It felt before last Wed¬ 
nesday. It would be an irony, if it were not 
a-^uclated with so somber a tragedy, that 
Mr. Truman, defending hU dismlsLal of Mac¬ 
Arthur, and stating his purpose as preven¬ 
tion of another world war, implies that Mac¬ 
Arthur’s course would have brought one 
about. 

The changes that have taken place In the 
world picture include a detail especially 
ominous to us. Our defense line agalnift ad- 
vanc.e of Russian communism toward us is 
potentially moved back some 6,000 miles 
toward our own shore. Potentially, this had 
already taken place some 2 years ago when 
Russian communism overrun China and set 
up in that country the Communist govern¬ 
ment that now makes war on us. While that 
was taking place oUr interest called on us 
to support the then antl-Communlst Re¬ 
public of China headed by Chiang Kai-shek. 
But the Truman administration did not 
merely fall to support Chiang, it took af¬ 
firmative steps that weakened him. There 
la abundant and concrete justification for 
the statement of Senator Knowlano of Cali¬ 
fornia last September “the State Department 
tried to bury the Republic of China a dozen 
times in the last 5 years.’’ 

If the dismissal of MacArthur Is to be- 
some occasion for debate, it Is not MacArthur 
that should be the Issue; It is the policy the 
administration has followed about China 
during the past 6 years. Once China had 
fallen to communism, Korea was destined to 
follow. When Russian communism moved 
to seize South Korea, resistance to the ag¬ 
gression depended upon the United States. 
No other country was in a position to act 
effectively. Whether or not MacArthur was 
Indispensable is not necessary to discuss. 
It can he assumed that some other com- 
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mander would have been adequate, though, 
obviously, MacArthur, by his experience In 
the East and otherwise, had special quallh- 
catlons. 

JAPAN INDISPENSABLS 

But Japan was indispensable. Without it 
as a base, resistance would have been logls- 
tlcally difficult to the point of impossibility, 
and the base was made more dependable by 
the fact that the Japanese people had come 
to feel affection for MacArthur and, through 
him, affection for the United States. Be¬ 
sides. they feared and hated Communist 
Russia and relied upon us to defend theca 
against It. 

The changes recently wrought In the world 
picture cannot avoid disquieting the Japa¬ 
nese people. It is not merely that they see 
a man whom they Idolized removed from 
them. More or less simultaneously they see 
Britain propose that Communist China have 
a place In the making of the treaty of peace 
about to be made with Japan. They also see 
Britain propose that Communist China have 
a seat In the United Nations. They see Brit¬ 
ain propose that Formosa be given to Com¬ 
munist China. That has ominous meaning, 
both for nearby Japan and for us. It would 
raise a question whether Japan could be de¬ 
fended. Though these proposals have been 
rejected by the United States, they leave dis¬ 
quiet In their trail. 

Former Senator Frank P. Graham Pays 

Tribute to a Great Statesman and 

Southern Leader, Charles B. Aycock, in 
an Address to Joint Session of North 
Carolina Legislature 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest governors any State 
ever produced was Charles Brantley 
Aycock. of North Carolina. Recently a 
former Senator, the Honorable Frank P. 
Graham, paid an appropriate tribute to 
this distinguished American in an ad¬ 
dress to the North Carolina Legislature. 

Dr. Graham presents a scholarly and 
eloquent statement on the contribution 
that Governor Aycock made to the 
South’s progress in education. No one 
is better fitted to appraise the career of 
Governor Aycock than this distin¬ 
guished and highly respected student of 
the South’s history. It is an honor to be 
the medium by which the notable ad¬ 
dress by a beloved southerner is made 
available to Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Under leave to extend It, I include the 
following address by Dr. Graham at the 
unveiling of the Howard Chandler 
Christy portrait of Charles B. Aycock, 
April 9. 1951. in Raieigh, N. C.: 

First of all, I wish to express a real sense 
of inadequacy for the responsibility and a 
deep fsense of gratitude for the invitation of 
the North Carolina Art Society and the 
State legislature to interpret anew the en¬ 
during meaning of the life and services of 
Charles Brantley Aycock. It Is good from, 
time to time to recapture even fragmentary 
glimpses of a man whose Influence l.s a.? 
ever fair and as ever young as the hopes of 


children for whose equal opportunity he 
gave his life. It Is altogether fitting that 
the nortralt of this tribune of the people 
should be painted by a master, distinguished 
for his noble portraits, and should be hung 
In this historic hall, famous as the forum of 
the representatives of the people of North 
Carolina. May his father, who, during the 
War Between the States, sat in this hall as 
a representative of Wayne County, and his 
mother, whose brow, transmitted to the son, 
is truly preserved in this portrait, both 
gather In spirit with us here tonight to share 
In the commemoration of their son, beloved 
by his generation above all the sons of 
North Carolina. 

There are certain leaders in the story of 
our State, who embody in their life and serv¬ 
ice the meaning of an historic period. With 
loyalty to the old landmarks, they lay the 
foundations for tl e new struggles and hopes 
toward whose fulfillment the leaders who fol¬ 
low go forward from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Such a leader was Charles B. Aycock. 
His robust heritage was from the rugged 
pioneer American stock of the early eigh¬ 
teenth century. His democratic Idealism is 
the very stuff of the American dream of the 
equal opportnulty of all children yet un¬ 
filled in the middle of the twentieth century. 

I. IN THE HISTORICAL SUCCESSION Or THE LEAD¬ 
ERSHIP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES NORTH 

CAROLINA BECAME A LEADER OP THE RISEN 

SOUTH WHEN AYCOCK BECAME THE LEADER OF 

NORTH CAROLINA 

To catch something of the meaning of the 
man and his leadership, as we see him come 
to life again in the frame of this portrait, we 
must see him In the setting of the ago of 
which he was a gallant and venturesome, 
kind and simple, inspiring and creative part. 
The historian characteristically divides our 
country into sections, our history Into pe¬ 
riods. and sometimes dlsUugulshes our lead¬ 
ers by regions and eras. 

The historians agree that. In the colonial 
and formative periods of American history, 
Virginia and Massachusetts, with the coop¬ 
eration of the original colonies and States, 
shared a great leadership In colonization, 
revolution, independence, and federation. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Pat¬ 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, George Ma¬ 
son. James Madison, John Marshall, and 
James Monroe have made authentic the 
primacy of Virginia in the Old South and 
the pre-eminence of the sons of Virginia in 
the liberation and organization of the new 
Nation. 

William E. Dodd, my old teacher, in his 
history of the cotton kingdom gives to South 
Carolina the southern leadership of the 
lower South in the middle period. Through 
the eloquence of Robert Young Hayne, the 
militant governorship oi James Hamilton, 
the fiery oratory of George McDuffie, and the 
relentless logic of John C. Calhoun, South 
Carolina assumed the leadership in our sec¬ 
tion in the championship of the principles 
of State sovereignty and the formulation of 
tho creed of the economic, social, and politi¬ 
cal regionalism of southern rights and Insti¬ 
tutions Though Andrew Jackson and 
James K. Polk and other great southerners 
n.s strong nationalists, placed Tennessee and 
other Southern States high in the council’s 
leadership of the Nation, yet. through Robert 
Barnwell Rhett of Charleston, along with 
William L. Yancey of Alabama and Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi. South Carolina took the 
leadership In the secession and confederation 
of the Southern States. 

In the disunion and conflict which divided 
the North and the South and shuttered for a 
time the Federal union, the greatness of the 
mind and the nobility of the character and 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln and Robert E. Lee 
rose above conflict and bitterness to become 
the spirltiial resource of the reunion of the 
States. The Midwestern Lincoln, the eman¬ 
cipator of the Negro slaves;, no'jly magnani¬ 
mous in victory, and the V-vglnian Lee, one 


of the greatest commanders of all time, 
teacher of youth and reconciliation, sublime¬ 
ly dutiful In defeat, transcended with their 
immortal spirit both victory and defeat in 
the reunion and freedom of the United States 
of America upon whose united strength In 
support of the United Nations against divi¬ 
sion and tyranny depends today the freedom 
and peace ol the world. The example of Lin¬ 
coln and Lee became an Inspiration to the 
youth of America, North and South. The 
spirit of the new South was soon to be heard, 
first in the matchless calls of Hill and Grady, 
of Georgia, a little later In the great educa¬ 
tional crusade of Curry of Alabama and 
Aycock of North Carolina. To all four of 
these the guiding star of national recon¬ 
ciliation and southern recovery was the 
nobility of the character, the teaching, and 
the example of Robert E. Lee. 

In the era of the rise of the South from 
the devastation of the war and the tragedies 
of reconstruction. Georgia, through the 
valiant recovery of Atlanta and the eloquent 
appeals of Benjamin H. Hill and Henry 
Woodfln Grady, expressive of the heroic spirit 
of a stricken but dauntless people, became 
the empire State and the leader In the resur¬ 
rection of the South. 

In the years Just before and after the turn 
of the century and since. North Carolina 
through her educational, Industrial, agricul¬ 
tural. and spiritual pioneers, then became 
the leader of the risen South. Aycock be¬ 
came the leader of North Carolina when he 
led the people up from Ignorance, poverty, 
and racial strife through schoolhouse doors, 
opened to all the children of the people. 
North Carolina became the leader of the new 
South when Charles B. Aycock became the 
leader of North Carolina. The man who In 
himself preserved the best traditions of a 
great State, provided the brave and kindly 
leadership for a turbulent, transitional, and 
creative age, envisaged the whole common¬ 
wealth, all the people, all their industries 
and Institutions, their fears and hopes, who 
understood and loved tliem all, beloved by 
them all, ^'as Charles B. Aycock. Perhaps 
America’s greatest educational governor. 

II. THE HERITAGE AND DEVELOPMENT OP 
CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK 

Whence came this man? How did he get 
that way? In what soli did his rootage sus¬ 
tain the tall timber of his soul? We would 
know the stock of his heritage, robust In 
body, brilliant In mind, unyielding In moral 
power, patient and forward in his sym¬ 
pathies with the people In their common 
hopes for the equal chance of their children. 
Deep was his rootage in the soil of rural 
North Carolina. High was his faith in the 
people even when they reviled him. Rever¬ 
ent was his oneness with the moral sover¬ 
eignty which underglrds the nature of man 
and the universe. 

ftls heritage on both sides of the family 
was sturdy pioneer English stock. Baptist on 
his father’s side and Quaker on his mother's 
Bide. Ihe Baptist and Quaker strains were 
deep parts of his life and faith. Such God¬ 
fearing, self-reliant, farmer folk have long 
been the rugged democratic backbone of 
North Carolina. As pointed out by R. D. W. 
Connor and Clarence Poe in their authentic 
biography of Aycock, land grants were made 
to the Aycocks In Northampton County be¬ 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Two of the east Carolina Aycocks were sol¬ 
diers In the American Revolution. The first 
Federal census lists the paternal and ma¬ 
ternal ancestors, Aycocks and Hooks, as free¬ 
holders of Wayne County lands In 1790. 

His father. Benjamin Aycock, was the 
Wayne County clerk of the court and State 
legislator who stanchly supported the Con¬ 
federacy in whose armies two of his sons 
were soldiers at the front. His mother, her¬ 
self unlettered, especially Inspired her young- 
e.st son with a love of learning and a cham¬ 
pionship of the equal chance for education 
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iTlilch the State had denied to her. Charles 
was the youngest of her seven boys and per¬ 
haps North Carolina's most gifted son in a 
generation of men great in the rebuilding 
of an old commonwealth. 

Charles B. Aycock was bom near Nahunta 
In Wayne Coimty, November 1, 1869, mote 
than a year before began the war, which 
shook a continent with its conflict of heroic 
peoples and its mighty social impacts whose 
aftermath of ruin and bitterness, struggles 
and hope, became the reference frame of 
young Aycock and his generation. This 
youngest son, with a high capacity for line 
feeling, was plastic to the rugged molding 
of the privations and memories of war, the 
mistakes and bitterness of reconstruction, 
and the hopes for a better day. In the 
spirit of his great forerunner in the affec¬ 
tions of the people, Zebulon B. Vance, he 
accepted with his characteristic good will 
the "duties of defeat," as enjoined and 
eiemplifled by Lee and Vance. 

With the faults, frustrations, and hopes 
Of a lively boyhood, young Aycock learned the 
lessons of a simple democracy in a farm 
family of 10 children. In the give and take 
of such a family he grew to respect with 
kindness the rights, feelings, and person¬ 
alities of other people. He learned with 
sympathy the ways of dogs and horses. He 
tilled the soil and followed the plow. He 
hunted foxes, wrestled with other boys in 
the barnyard, tramped the fields and forests, 
had an ear for the songs of sweet-throated 
birds, and the melodies and cadenoed 
grandetir of the poets. He learned from na¬ 
ture. from books, from people, and from the 
times. He learned from the household 
duties and simple piety of his mother who 
taught him a high reverence for women, for 
work, and sacred things. 

When he and six brothers walked miles 
from the farm to a subscription school, it 
was borne upon him that there was no pub¬ 
lic school for them and countless thousands 
like them. His first school was in Nahunta. 
since named Fremont, where Aycocks still 
live to give historic association to the name 
and place. Then at the Wilson Collegiate 
Institute he sat at the feet of a remarkable 
teacher, the Elder Sylvester Hassell; 
"trapped" to the top of the class just ahead 
of young Josephus Daniels. There young 
Daniels, later at Chapel Hill and in print 
shops, got his preparation for his life as a 
tribune of the people, fighting editor in the 
cause of the people; as Secretary under 
Woodrow Wilson, biiilder of a powerful Navy; 
and as Ambassador to Mexico, the champion 
of inter-American good neighborhood. 
Charles B. Aycock and Josephus Daniels, 
schoolmates in Wilson, became comrades In 
arms In the later campaigns against special 
privilege, tariffs, and monopolies and to¬ 
gether fought in the great crusades for the 
schools of the people. At Wilson, Aycock de¬ 
bated with other such schoolmates as ftu- 
dolph Duffy and Frank Daniels, who became 
his lifelong law partner and friend. In 
Kinston he was further prepared for the 
university by Joseph H. Foy, whose influence 
upon him was ever after one of the precious 
treasures of his life. 

m. INFLUENCE OF THE U N I V ER SI TT ON ATCOCK 

In the fall of 1877, 2 years after the re¬ 
opening of the university and a few months 
after the withdrawal of the Federal troope 
from the Southern States, Charles B. Aycock. 
fresh from the cotton fields of Wayne County, 
alighted from a back in front of the old 
Watson Hotel in Chapel Hill, to enter the 
University of North Carolina. Handsome, 
well proportioned, studious, and with self- 
reliant charm, he soon became a leader of a 
little band of remarkable students In the 
reopened university, which was to open their 
minds and kindle their hearts with the vision 
of rebuilding the life of a stricken but daunt¬ 
less people. 


One of these college mates of Aycock, Ed¬ 
win A. Alderman, has said of the university 
of those days: 

"There was no better place, I think, for 
the making of leaders in the world, than 
Chapel Hill In the late seventies. The note 
of life was simple, rugged, almost primitive. 
Om young hearts, aflame with the impulses 
of youth, were quietly conscious of the vicis¬ 
situdes and sufferings through which our 
fathers had just passed. The conquered 
banner and the mournful threnodies of 
Father Ryan were yielding to songs of hope. 
A heroic tradition pervaded the place, while 
hope and struggle, rather than despair or 
repining, shone in the purpose of the reso¬ 
lute men who were rebuilding the famous old 
school." 

Next to the Father of us all, his mother, 
and the two charming Woodard sisters of 
Wilson. N. C.. who became the mothers of 
his eight children, Alma Mater and her sons 
were, by his own testament, deep and abid¬ 
ing Influences in his life. Historic halls of 
the first State university buildings in Amer¬ 
ica, with the hills and forests around, stirred 
his imagination with the traditions of the 
great past of the State and the hopes of the 
people for greater days to come. In these 
woods the veterans of the Revolution 
founded the university of the people. Here 
studied, played, and dreamed the youth who 
reached the highest offices and leadership of 
the State and Nation. The little group of 
professors, wisely gathered by President 
Battle carried on the high scholarly tradi¬ 
tions of the university in which Charles 
Aycock, though weak in mathematics, soon 
excelled In the classics, political economy, 
and philosophy. He became under their in¬ 
spiration a master of ideas, words, and logic. 
He was a match for all contenders in the 
Phi Society. He early became a leader of 
the student body and especially of a com¬ 
pany of gallant souls who were soon Intent 
upon the educational business of transform¬ 
ing an old State Into a new commonwealth. 

Unprecedented in the history of the uni¬ 
versity before or since, in protest at what 
was considered faculty interference with 
their elections, the Insurgent students elect¬ 
ed Charles Aycock the chief marshal during 
his first year. This story is graphically told 
by Judge Robert W. Winston, his college 
mate, life-long friend, and bis partner in a 
great law firm, in his brilliant university 
day eulogy of Aycock. This turning to him 
by the students of the university for lead¬ 
ership in a muddled situation was prophetic 
of the call to him by the people of North 
Carolina for leadership in troublous times 
toward better days. 

Along with James Y. Joyner and three score 
other students, Charles Aycock joined the 
Baptist Church at Chapel Hill under the in¬ 
fluence of a young minister. A. C. Dixon, 
one of the legion of ministers, teachers, 
writers, governors, judges, legislators, and 
builders with whom Wake Forest College has 
blessed the North Carolina of Aycock’s gen¬ 
eration and since. 

Under the wise and kindly President Battle 
be doubled his courses to study law in his 
senior year. He also came under the In¬ 
fluence of the spirit of a brave woman whose 
unresting pen In letters to her boys had 
spurred former governors and countless 
alumni and legislators to reopen the uni¬ 
versity. It was the valiant Cornelia Phil¬ 
lips Spencer, who in 1875 climbed to the 
belfry in the South Building in which Aycock 
was later to room and rang the college bell 
which had not rung in Chapel Hill for 5 
years. The woman who rang the bell thus 
announced in spirit to the generation of 
Charles Aycock that the university was re¬ 
opened and that the historic institutions of 
the people were on the march again. 


XV. COOFEXATION OF ALL XNSTXTUTZON8 

The momentum of the traditions, serv¬ 
ices, and hopes of almost a hundred years 
could not be ended by the turbulent times 
which had closed the university's doors. 
Noble colleges of the churches for men and 
for women, historic private academies, and 
a few public schools had kept the lamps of 
learning burning during those dark times. 

May we, in the spirit of Aycock and in our 
gratitude, say for them all, both church 
related and privately endowed institutions, 
all hail for their great role through the 
years and all success in the campaigns for 
building nobler mansions of the mind and 
soul of youth. It was for this that the uni¬ 
versity was reopened in 1876, consolidated 
in renewed and reinforcing strength with the 
Women’s College and the State College in 
1931, both founded as products of the great 
democratic educational crusade. This Uni¬ 
versity of Aycock, this university of the peo¬ 
ple is the cooperative partner of all the 
schools and colleges, public, denominational, 
and private, under the distinguished and 
devoted leadership of Gordon Gray in able 
cooperation with Controller W. D. Car¬ 
michael, Jr., and the chancelors, R. B. House, 
J. W. Harrelson. and E. K. Graham 11. who 
has just succeeded the able and beloved 
Chancelor W. C. Jackson, teacher and biog¬ 
rapher of the life and spirit of Aycock. 

V. THE OaSAT CRUSADE 

In the year 1877, in which Charles Aycock 
entered the reopened university, there was 
a need for a democratic State-wide system 
of public schools to undergird all our col¬ 
leges, Industries, institutions, and enter¬ 
prises of the common life and liberate great 
bodies of the people from poverty and privi¬ 
lege. prejudice and ignorance, into creative 
cooperation for a better life for all people. 

With the coming to Chapel Hill in one 
student generation of Charles B. Aycock. 
Edwin A. Alderman, Charles D. Mclver, James 
Y. Joyner. Locke Craig. M. C. Noble. W. J. 
Peclc. Robert P. Pell, Francis D. Winston, 
Robert W. Winston. R. A. Doughton. James 
S. Manning. Robert S. Strange. Horace Wil¬ 
liams. Frank Daniels, Charles R. Thomas, 
and other teachers, builders, and dreamers, 
something deep and creative happened in 
the history of North Carolina. 

The night on which some of these gradu¬ 
ated, two of them, Edwin A. Aldernran and 
Charles D. Mclver, later founder of the 
Woman’s College, in the presence of the her¬ 
itage of Archibald De Bow and Calvin H. 
Wiley and in the presence of the challenge 
of much Ignorance and poverty in the gen¬ 
eral life, talked far through the night. As 
one of them later said in recalling this night 
that "toward morning 'by a light that was 
never seen on land or sea’," they had resolved 
to give their lives to educating the people to 
the need of education. It had become the 
stuff of their convictions, under God, that 
the public schools were the chief hope of a 
more creative and nobler commonwealth for 
which they had been preparing as they 
dreamed their dreams on the holy hill of 
their great dedication. 

From the fires burning on that hill and in 
other schools and colleges of the State, the 
torches were lighted for the educational cru¬ 
sade which was to become the inspiring part 
of an Industrial, agricultural, and cultural 
renaissance. Through dynamic intercon¬ 
nection with movements in other States, this 
crusade was beginning to stir the hopes of 
the people for a better day for their children. 

Goldsboro, where Charles B. Aycock had 
been teacher and coimty superintendent 
and was now. as the rising attorney in east¬ 
ern North Carolina, the chairman of the 
school board, became the front and center 
of the educational revival. Edward P. Moses, 
the superintendent, was b.-llliantly aflame 
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With the new evangelism and at the Chapel 
Hill summer school for teachers communi¬ 
cated the flames lighted there and at Golds¬ 
boro to the people of the State. Within a 
brief period there had come to Goldsboro 
E. P. Moses, from Tennessee; Aycock. Aider- 
man, later president of three universities; 
Joyner, the extraordinary organizer of the 
fruits of the Aycock campaigns, and later 
president of the National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation; Julius Foust, later president of the 
Woman’s College; and Thomas Foust, all 
from Chapel Hill; Eugene C. Brooks, later the 
dynamic State superintendent of public in¬ 
struction and able president of State Col¬ 
lege. from Trinity College with Its great tra¬ 
ditions of Braxton Craven and his Normal 
College at Old Trinity; and leaders and 
teachers from Wake Forest College, David¬ 
son College. Guilford College, and especially 
from the woman’s colleges in this capital and 
other strategic towns, and all the other col¬ 
leges of the State. The State superintend¬ 
ents, Scarborough, Finger, and Mcbane were 
pointing the way. 

Goldsboro, under the chairmanship of 
Aycock, became one of the main proving 
grounds and the outpost, from which Aycock 
moved out to lead the bold and brilliant 
State-wide movement of the people for the 
education by public taxation of all the chil¬ 
dren of all the people. 

Against the possibility of the flrep burn¬ 
ing out with sporadic bursts of popular zeal, 
the urgent need was the championship of 
laymen, businessmen, farmers, politicians, 
and parties. The popular crusade, bravely 
launched by wise and eloquent educators 
in the Southern States and aided by phil¬ 
anthropic funds in the North, needed the 
championship of a statesman who with clear 
analysis, homely Illustration, simple logic, 
profound insight, and flaming zeal, could 
identify the values of the public schools 
with both the common work of the people’s 
life and the noble vision of the people’s hopes 
for the equal opportunity of all children, 
white and black, in the towns and on the 
farms. The need was for the commitment 
of a great leader and a great State to a great 
cause. The man, the place, the cause, and 
the opportunity came together in North 
Carolina in 1900 In Charles Brantley Aycock 
when he committed the people of North 
Carolina to public taxation for the educa¬ 
tion of all the children of all the people. The 
standard he carried through many cam¬ 
paigns and raised aloft at the turn of the 
century for the turning of this common¬ 
wealth has been earned forward by every 
Governor of North Carolina from the pecrlc.ss 
son of Wayne. Charles B. Aycock. to the 
fighting son of Alamance, W. Kerr Scott. 

Near the turn of the century, three stub¬ 
born barriers stood across the way up which 
Aycock would lead the people into the prom¬ 
ised land of education and cooperation. The 
first barrier, as a part of the aftermath of 
the war, emancipation and reconstruction, 
was Interracial strife and fears attended by 
the economic and political exploitation of 
the Negro. The second barrier was the tra¬ 
ditional aversion of the people to taxation 
and especially the taxation of people of prop¬ 
erty for the education of the children of poor 
whites and Negroes, both of whom were con¬ 
sidered shiftless and Incapable of education. 
The third barrier was much public apathy 
and indifference to education based on too 
widespread illiteracy and poverty. 

Vl. THE THREEFOLD AYCOCK PROGRAM 

Charles B. Aycock declared war on ignor¬ 
ance, poverty, privileged education, and the 
political exploitation of the illiterate Ne¬ 
groes. He became the successful and popu¬ 
lar leader of the movement which had three 
part«=: Fir.^t, the immediate disfranchisement 
of ihe illiterate Negroes; second, the dis¬ 


franchisement of both Illiterate whites and 
Illiterate Negroes after 1908; and, third, pub¬ 
lic taxation for the education of all children 
of both whites and Negroes as a basis for in¬ 
creasingly more equal opportunity of all 
people, white and black, to earn and to vote 
as the common rights of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

It was the first part of his threefold pro¬ 
gram which won for him a large majority. 
The second and third parts were the objects 
of terrific assaults. The wide popularity 
which had come to him from the first part 
was dedicated to the fulfillment of the sec¬ 
ond and third parts of the program. The 
suggestion to falter and halt in the fulfill¬ 
ment of the whole program was considered 
by him to be suggestions for the breaking of 
pledges given by his party and himself, vio¬ 
lations of his personal honor, a failure in 
more equal opportunity for the poorer 
whites, a monstrous injustice to the de¬ 
fenseless Negroes and a prostitution of his 
party and his State. 

He declared a new and Indignant war on 
three such suggestions. He valiantly with¬ 
stood the movement to postpone Indefinitely 
the date of 1908 for the disfranchisement of 
the illiterate whites and was opposed to de¬ 
vices for the disfranchisement of illiterate 
Negroes after 1908. He met with hot scorn 
the suggestion to use the taxes paid by each 
race for the education of the children of 
that race. He refused to consider the sug¬ 
gestion for common taxation for the existing 
school terms and separate taxation of the 
races for any addition to the school terms. 

Once when some friends told him that the 
movement was gathering strength for the 
separation of the taxes for the respective ap¬ 
portionment to the schools of the races, he 
answered simply in case that were done he 
would resign his office as Governor and re¬ 
tire to private life. He would thus have ex¬ 
pressed his sense of personal dishonor and 
aroused the public indignation lor the dis¬ 
honor of the State whose people he respected 
and loved too much to betray for any office 
in their power to give. 

Even his own county of Wayne Joined 
many other counties in supporting separa¬ 
tion of taxes. H was told not to speak his 
cause at the Democratic convention in 
Greensboro In 1904, because the mass of peo¬ 
ple gathered there would howl him down. 
With the great friend of education, former 
Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, at his spiritual side, 
he made one of the great speeches ol his llle, 
unfaltering to the end in support of common 
taxation lor the education of all children. 
The ovation given him that day was a land¬ 
mark In the history of North Carolina and 
the South. On that day Aycock became the 
triumphant leader of North Carolina and 
North Carolina became the new leader of the 
South. 

VII. FOUR PERIODS OP INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 

We see him historically now, more clearly 
In the context of better relations between 
the races in the South. The relations of the 
races in the South have four main periods. 
First was the period of the institution of 
slavery, inherited from the ancient and 
medieval world, quickly found unprofitable 
In the North, and found for a time to be 
profitable in the South with the illusion of 
privileges which enslaved the blacks and dis¬ 
inherited millions of whites. Slavery could 
not endure without a denial of the teachings 
of our religion, without the renunciation of 
our democracy, and without the erosion of 
the economic foundations of the freedom, 
dignity, and enterprise of the human spirit. 

The second period was the period of re¬ 
construction based on the premature enfran¬ 
chisement of the exploited freedmen and 
the disfranchisement of the conquered Con¬ 
federate whites. This domination of the 
whites by the carpet bag regimes backed by 
Federal bayonets engendered and contributed 
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to much southern fear, bitterness, and vio¬ 
lence for a generation. 

’The third period was the period of intimi¬ 
dation of the blacks by the whites, the dis¬ 
franchisement of the Negroes, and too much 
exploitation of the Negroes without the equal 
opportunity to learn the meaning of citizen¬ 
ship, to work with higher skills of hand and 
brain, and to vote as a citizen of our State 
and Nation. 

The fourth period evolved from the trage¬ 
dies and lessons of slavery and war, the 
carpetbag-freedmen domination of the 
whites and the white counterintimidation 
and exploitation of the then illiterate 
blacks. This fourth period was a period 
not of domination and counterintimida¬ 
tion but of education and coopera¬ 
tion. Booker T. Washington, who worked 
his way through Hampton Institute in Vir¬ 
ginia and founded Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama, preached the gospel of education, 
honest work, and personal worthiness as 
the basis of the new orientation for hu¬ 
man progress in the relation of the races. 
The eloquent statesmanship of Booker T. 
Washington, J. L. M. Curry, Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, all of Alabama; the Peabody Board, 
the Southern Education Board, the South¬ 
ern Education Conference, the Slater Fund, 
other private benefactions, and the long 
gathering momentum of the crusades of Al¬ 
derman and Mclver and their valiant cohorts 
in North Carolina, all contributed to this 
period of education and cooperation. 

The head and front of this fourth period 
was the political leader who risked his vast 
popularity, staked his personal honor, com¬ 
mitted his party and his State, and dedi¬ 
cated his vast powers of body, mind, and 
flaming spirit to the cause of common public 
taxation for the education of all children. 

Aycock talked and preached education in 
every county in North Carolina and in States 
from Maine to Florida as a flaming evangel 
sent from God for the education and re¬ 
demption of all the children of men. For 
every day of every year of his administration 
as Governor, a new schoolhouse arose in 
North Carolina. The last word he said on 
this earth as he dropped dead in Birming¬ 
ham speaking to the teachers of Alabama, 
was the word “education.” The last sen¬ 
tence of the last message to the people In 
which ho was to have announced his can¬ 
didacy for the United States Senate, pub¬ 
lished after his death, were these words: 

“Equal! ’That is the word. On that word 
I plant myself and my party—the equal 
right of every child born on earth to have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all that there Is 
within him.” 

VIII. PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES OF PEOPLES OP 

GOOD WILL OF DOTH RACES TO COOPERATE FOR 

FEASIBLE STEPS FOR NOBLER RELATIONS OP 

THE RACES IN AMERICA 

Toward the fulfillment of the hopes of 
Aycock, the American dream of the founders 
of the Republic, and the teachings of our re¬ 
ligion, the people of good will of both races 
In the North and the South need to get to¬ 
gether for nobler relations of the races In 
America on some such feasible measures and 
Ideas as the following: 

1. In view of the origin, history, and power 
of the "mores” of peoples based on the uni¬ 
versal consciousness of kind, an historic so¬ 
cial heritage, the degree of the visibility of 
the difference between races, the largeness 
of the members of the groups Involved and 
the economic competition of the iow-lncome 
groups, there la needed a new emphasis on 
the influence of religion, education, personal 
kindness, decent respect for the human dig¬ 
nity of persons, and voluntary cooperation 
of people of good will for better relations 
In the local communities, in the long haul of 
the generations for Juslice on this earth. 
To our good northern friends, I emphasize 
the unwisdom of using Federal compulsions 
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and force at educational levels beyond the 
levels of acceptance by the people In the 
States. Such unwise compulsions cause 
bitter set-backs not enduring progress which 
mainly comes from within the minds and 
hearts of the majority of the people In the 
States. 

2. Federal aid to education under State 
and local control for the more equal educa¬ 
tion of all the children in all the States. 

3. Local-State-Fcderal cooperation for the 
prevention of even one lynching by a mob in 
the South or a gang in the North. 

4 . Abolition of the poll tax. If Senators 
and Congressmen pledge their support of 
prompt ratification in their States, then the 
most expeditious and feasible way would 
be by constitutional amendment, originally 
sponsored in the Senate by the distinguished 
Governor and lately lamented Senator from 
North Carolina, J. M. Broughton. 

5. Admission of Negroes at the graduate 
and professional level where equal facilities 
are not provided in State institutions in 
acceptance of the established principles and 
spirit of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court as the supreme law of the 
land in the States as well as in the Nation. 
In case separate facilities are under State 
laws then provision for equal facilities in 
schools, libraries, extension services, roads, 
hospitals, sanitation, health, welfare, and 
equal Justice under law. In cases where 
churches and private endowments have not 
provided equal facilities, the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Theological Seminary has already 
pointed the voluntary way for denomina¬ 
tional and private, professional and grad¬ 
uate schools. 

6. The acceptance of the right of Negroes 
qualified by education to vote in primaries 
and general elections. The right to be taxed, 
to be drafted and to die for one’s country 
carries the right to vote as a qualified citi¬ 
zen of our common country. 

7. Voluntary cooperation of labor and 
management and of private and public fa¬ 
cilities in the employment of workers, on 
the basis of competence, needed for maxi¬ 
mum production and the national defense 
of the very hmnan freedom and dignity 
now Imperilled by denials of opportunity 
from within and by assaults of totalitarian 
tyranny from without. 

8. Over-all and under-all, the dauntless 
recognition of the brotherhood of all men 
and the fatherhood of one God *’Who made 
of one blood all the nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth." 

By democratic logic, these are contem¬ 
porary translations of the basic ideas and 
long range hopes of Thomas Jefferson and 
Charles B. Aycock. 

IX. ATCOeX AND JITFERSON 

From the hill and shrine of Montlcello 
near Charlottesville in the spring of his 
dauntless hopes there came down into the 
valleys of men’s struggles, a tall, red-haired, 
sunny-faced young man to take up his bat¬ 
tles for human freedom, national independ¬ 
ence. religious liberty, public education, 
equal opportunity, and the abolition of the 
slave trade as a step in the ultimate aboli¬ 
tion of human slavery. The history of 
America, with all its faults and frustrations, 
is humanely different because of the life, 
sufferings and battles of Thomas Jefferson 
in the cause of human liberty and equal op¬ 
portunity for all. 

From a historic hill in the woods of North 
Carolina there returned to his people a tall, 
blue-eyed, sandy-haired, brilliant, and elo¬ 
quent young man to take up his life-long 
struggles for the freedom of the mind and 
the equality of opportunity through the 
schools of the people. The history of North 
Carolina, and the South, with all our faults 
and frustrations, is hopefully different be¬ 
cause of the life, sufferings, and battles of 
Charles B. Aycock in the cause of the lib¬ 


erties of the people and the equal oppor¬ 
tunities of their children. 

COMCLUSXOir 

The unveiling of this portrait is the sym¬ 
bol of the ever unfolding life of Charles B. 
Aycock in the life of this Commonwealth 
of his struggles and his dreams. In this 
hour we are desperately reminded that his 
ideas and hopes for the freedom of the 
human mind, the dignity of the human 
being, and the equal opportunity and enter¬ 
prise of the human spirit are imperiled by 
the most monstrous threats of totalitarian 
tyranny. May the commemoration of the 
life and character of Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock mean the rededication of all to the 
ideas and struggles, carried forward by the 
United States of America, as the leader, 
under God, of the free peoples of the earth, 
in a stronger United Nations, as the best 
hope of human freedom, equal opportunity, 
and peace in the world. 


Postage Stamps Commemoratmg Centen¬ 
nial of Territorial Government of the 
State of Washmfton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following joint 
memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 

House Joint Memorial 1 
Joint memorial relating to the Issuance of 
commemorative postage stamps com¬ 
memorating the centennial of the Terri¬ 
torial government of the State of Wash¬ 
ington 

To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, and to the Honor- 
able Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster 
General of the United States: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

Whereas the Territorial government of the 
State of Washington was Instituted and cre¬ 
ated in the year 1853; and 
Whereas it is eminently fitting, proper and 
necessary that the centennial of the Terri¬ 
torial government he fittingly observed; and 
Whereas it is necessary that proper and 
timely plans he made for the observance and 
celebration of said centennial; and 
Whereas celebrations, educational meet¬ 
ings, pageants, exhibits, and exhibitions de¬ 
picting the growth of Washington will he 
held and many books and publications will 
be published; and 

Whereas services in honor of distinguished 
Washingtonians who have contributed to its 
growth and illustrious history will be held in 
cemmemoration; and 
Whereas such celebration of our centen¬ 
nial should be noted and observed not alone 
by the proud cltlaens of the State of Wash¬ 
ington but also by the Nation: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives of the State of Washington, in 
legislative session assembled. That we re¬ 
spectfully petition the President and the 
Postmaster General of the United States that 


the Postmaster General iasue suitable com¬ 
memorative postage stampa recognizing and 
honoring the centennial of the Institution of 
the Territorial government of the State of 
Washington; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
Immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
Harry 8. Ttuman, President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate. Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and to each Senator and Representa¬ 
tive from the State of Washington. 


Spencer A. Canary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great editors of northwestern Ohio 
passed away on Wednesday last. His life 
was that of a pioneer editor with vast 
experiences in the everyday life of 
America. His editorials, including that 
of the day of his death, were an exposi¬ 
tion of America. 

From my first days in the Congress he 
graciously shared his vast experiences of 
a busy newspaper life and I shall be al¬ 
ways grateful for that opportunity of 
learning the American way of life as 
lived and expressed by Spencer A. 
Canary. 

I want to Include the story from the 
Daily Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, which he loved and served 
when “30” came : 

S. A. Canart's Long Communitt Service 
Ended Bt Death 

Yesterday was "30” for Editor Spencer A. 
Canary, of the Daily Sentlnel-TTlbune. This 
symbol, used by all newspaper folk, means 
the end of the story or the final piece of 
copy for an edition of the paper. 

Our editor passed away last night at 10 
o’clock. His passing came with shocking 
swiftness while he and bis wife were dis¬ 
cussing plans for arising early this morning 
to start a motor trip through the Southern 
States. They were planning to be gone 
about a month and Intended to let their 
whim and fancy choose their daily destina¬ 
tions. 

His preparations for the trip were almost 
prophetic. He had cleared his desk late yes¬ 
terday and had hid goodbyes to all the mem¬ 
bers of the editorial and business staffs. 

In turning out the editorial which ap¬ 
peared in yesterday’s paper he stated “This 
is my last editorial. I won’t be writing any 
more after today.’’ This naturally was un¬ 
derstood by all to mean that he was not 
going to bother to write editorials during his 
extended vacation trip. The shocking truth 
of the statement came to us with frank 
reality today. 

He was looking forward to the trip with 
great anticipation. He had Just come In 
possession of a new automobile, the gift of 
one of his sons, and he had advised Mrs. 
Canary to pack sufficient clothing for at 
least a month of touring. 

After his usual evening of reading and 
watching of a television program, he followed 
Mrs. Canary upstairs, carrying some freshly 
laundered clothes up to the top landing. 
On arriving there he sat on the edge of 
the cedar chest to chat about final plans 
with Mrs. Canary, advising her that they 
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would arise early in the morning and travel 
a while before eating breakfast somewhere 
along the way. 

In the midst of their conversation he 
started to slump over and slowly slid to 
the floor without a cry or a sound. A doc¬ 
tor was summoned and he stated that Mr. 
Canary had died instantly of a stroke; that 
he had suffered no pain. 

The news of his sudden death spread rap¬ 
idly In spite of the lateness of the hour. 

The flnal rites will be held Saturday after¬ 
noon at 2:30 o'clock at the Young Memorial 
with Rev. Murray Drysdale officiating. The 
Interment will be In the Oak Grove Ceme¬ 
tery. Friends may call at the memorial Fri¬ 
day afternoon after 4 o'clock and during 
that evening as well as Saturday morning. 

Spencer Andrews Canary was born in 
Bowling Green on May 13. 1874, to John W. 
and Celia E. fDuncan) Canary, the latter 
a niece of Gen. William H. Gibson. He was 
76 years 11 months and 5 days old at the 
time of his death. 

As a small boy Spence peddled onions in 
mornings before school and did all sorts of 
odd Jobs for small fees. Starting at the 
age of 13 he worked on farms nearby dur¬ 
ing the summer months, his first Job In¬ 
volving a dally 7-mlle walk to and from 
the pasture to take care of the cows. 

He was proud of the fact that his earliest 
newspaper experience came when he peddled 
the Toledo News Bee and Toledo Blade here. 
He continued to show his great lndu.stry 
by accepting employment as a house-to- 
house canvasser, one of his items being the 
standard dictionary when It first came out 
In 1805. 

Spence was possessed of a very keen mind 
and very great perceptive powers and they 
were displayed in his school days at Bowl¬ 
ing Green High School when he was the 
salutatorian of his senior class In 1894. In 
grammar school he won a scholarship In 
Tri-State Business Coilege for the highest 
fccholarship in the class and he accepted 
it to take a course In stenography there. 

His experience then took him to the 
schools, first as a Janitor and then as a 
teacher in the seventh grade in Bowling 
Green. Later he worked industrial life in¬ 
surance for Metropolitan Lite in Toledo. 

The early days ol photography Invited hls 
curiosity and he has often told how ho 
"Huck Finned" on the old Miami canal with 
a tintype gallery man. One of hls most ex¬ 
citing experienced came during a storm 
when Spence was playing the part of the 
tow-path mule and he snvid hls aged part¬ 
ner from death by preventing the ship from 
going over the old Independence Dam. An¬ 
other time they experienced a tornado while 
tenting around Florida and Rldgevillo 
Corners In that area ol Olilo. 

He enjoyed public debate and joined hls 
brother, Russell. In Seneca County to partici¬ 
pate In semimonthly debates in the country 
schoolhouse. This experience brought him 
In close touch with public problems and dur¬ 
ing that time he became the chairman of 
the first meeting In Bloom township. Seneca 
County, on a stone road proposal. 

Nor was he afraid ol haid labor for he 
worked for 6 months In the 22-foot France 
Stone Quarry near Bloomvllle and was al¬ 
ways proud of the fact that he never bushed 
or quit because of fatigue or heat. 

Before the turn of the century brought 
him Into the newspaper business, Mr. Cana¬ 
ry was stenographer for lawyers, a lumber 
company and the B. & O. commercial freight 
office in Toledo. 

All of this vast human experience formed 
a very excellent background for this out¬ 
standing newspaperman who first became a 
reporter for the old Sentinel on November 
5, 1900. He became its business manager 
on January 6. 1902, when he and John T. 
Hutchinson bought that paper and he served 
ill that capacity until July 1, 1905, when he 


Bold hls Interest and engaged In book sell¬ 
ing before returning to the paper in Decem¬ 
ber of that year. 

In October 1907, he bought an Interest in 
the Sentinel-Tribune when the two papers 
consolidated and he was associate editor un¬ 
til April 1909, when he became the editor 
of this paper. This month saw him complet¬ 
ing hls forty-second year as the head of the 
editorial department of the Daily Sentinel- 
Tribune. 

During that time he covered every type of 
story possible to experience on a small-town 
paper. Spence was particularly proud of his 
prodigies, all reporters whom he had per¬ 
sonally trained and had seen develop Into 
able newspaper people. 

His personal guidance and teaching formed 
the entire professional background of three 
members of the present editorial staff and 
to him they owe all the credit for what they 
know about reporting. These are our Society 
Editor MLss Mlnniebelle Conley, Neighbor¬ 
hood Editor Wayne R. Coller, and Managing 
Editor Ivan E. Lake. 

Others who have benefited by hls liberal 
advice and guidance Include Ross House¬ 
holder. a mining engineer now In Kingman, 
Arlz.; Larry Newman, associate editor of 
the American Weekly Magazine In New York 
City: Fred Beyerman, assistant city editor 
of the Chicago Daily News; Don Wolle, State 
editor of the Toledo Blade; Homer L. Brady, 
executive secretary of the Sandusky Chamber 
of Commerce: Don Shafer, personnel man¬ 
ager with the Owen-Illlnois Corp. In Toledo. 

Spence Was a highly skilled reporter and 
was recognized far and wide as one of the 
finest small-city editorial writers in the 
country. He did not care for the routine of 
copy desk work and after 1924 he lelt those 
tedious duties to others while he covered 
various heats as a reporter. 

There wns no better interviewer. No one 
probed a story to its finest point with any 
more fervor than he. Our editor was a 
living example of the energetic reporter who 
loved the people that hi wrote about: who 
wns wa. devoted to this community whose 
streets breathed their lives out In confidence 
to him: whose stores, homes, and institu¬ 
tions were living personalities who depended 
upon the press as their champion. 

He began to relax hls attentlon.s to news 
coverage several years before World War II 
and to spend more time devoting care to 
his editorial column, the special part of the 
paper which was strictly his own. But when 
America became Involved in the world con¬ 
flict and there were no young men avallnblp 
for handling the routine reporting jobs at 
the courthouse and around the town, Spence 
again trod the streets to apply hls skills to 
the task, 

Mr. Canary unquestionably was a victim 
of tJic war. The rugged dally Job eventually 
took its toll. On May 24, 1945, he was a vic¬ 
tim of a stroke of paralysis. At that time 
no one thought that he would wTltc again 
taut hls indomitable will, his marvelous 
courage and his supreme desire to continue 
his work brought him through. 

After many months of convalescence he 
returned to the office to resume his place 
and he continued to write editorials with 
only brief let-ups for vacations until hls 
sudden death last night. 

Not many people knew It, but his first 
stroke took away hls ability to manipulate 
hls lingers on a typewriter and every edito¬ 
rial that he had written since that time was 
In longhand, produced after hours of read¬ 
ing and study of the Innumerable problems 
of the present day. 

Hls record of public service is one with 
which few persons are familiar because, in 
true modesty, his activities were never played 
up In the news of the day. Spence was 
forever a booster of Bowling Green and Wood 
County. 
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He was three times secretary of the Repub¬ 
lican Executive Committee and was also 
secretary of the Central Committee. 

In 1904 he and William M. Coen, now de¬ 
ceased, conceived and promoted the City 
Board of Trade, which was the forerunner 
of the old Commercial Club, now known as 
the Chamber of Commerce. When It became 
known as the Commercial Club In 1910, he 
was the first secretary and served for 12 
years as a director. 

It was early In the latter time that Bowling 
Green suddenly displayed a new growth, 
winning the fight to gain the Normal School 
(Bowling Green State University) and being 
successful In gaining the present armory and 
post office buildings. He was a very Influ¬ 
ential figure In every civic enterprise. He 
was always liberal In support of various en¬ 
terprises which came to Bowling Green as 
the result of such community backing. 

When the Parent-Teachers Association was 
organized in Bowling Green he was its first 
president and continued as a supporter of 
it always. He served as secretary and presi¬ 
dent of the Town and Gown Club before hls 
resignation in 1937. 

Fraternally he was a Mason, an Elk. a 
Knight of Pythias, being a past chancellor 
commander of the latter and was a member 
of the Royal Arcanum. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church and hud served as secretary of its 
board of trustees. 

The very nature of hls position as editor 
of this county’s only daily paper brought 
him la close a.ssociation with all types of 
enterprises and community endeavors. He 
was associated with J. R. Mann, of Lake 
Township, in promoting the Wood County 
Improvement Association of which J. S. 
Brigham was the temporary chairman and 
he (Canary) wa.s the secretary until It could 
be organized among the active farmers. The 
association was later merged Into the Wood 
County Farm Bureau, being the county 
nucleus. 

Mr. Canary took a very great pride In the 
part that he played In the preservation to 
the public of the Maumee River road largely 
along the line of the old trail. He initiated 
the fight for Its preservation editorially and 
Ber\eci as secretary of the fighting organiza¬ 
tion of which the late George J. Munger, Jr., 
of Perrysburg, was president. He prepared, 
wrote, and read the arguments in favor of 
Its preservation. This fight extended from 
1917 but was particularly active from May 2, 
1927. until the letting of the road improve¬ 
ment on August 30, 1928. That fight pre¬ 
vented the road from being thrown back 
from the river for the sake of private inter¬ 
ests that urged it. 

It was natural that this activity should 
find him also being interested in the history 
of the Maumee Valley, and so he was a 
member of the Maumee River Scenic and 
Historic Association and served as its vice 
president. This group .secured the present 
park system along the Maumee River. Ap¬ 
pointment came through Ohio’s Governors 
George White and John W. Bricker. 

An honorary membership in the Ohio 
Archeological Society evidenced the high 
esteem In which his work was held by that 
group. He was included among the editors 
of the Museum Echo, which is the periodical 
publication of that organization. 

In his humility and belief that he could 
best serve the public In his editorial capac¬ 
ity rather than by being an active par¬ 
ticipant in many projects, he often declined 
official appointments by many of Ohio’s 
governors to various other boards. 

Twice he was offered opportunities to 
accept appointments to the board of trustees 
of Bowling Green State University, but he 
would not accept because he felt he could 
be of greater service in an editorial way 
If he was not involved officially with the 
university. 
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Spencer lived a full life and he loved It, 
There waa very little In the world In which 
he was not interested. His hobby was human 
nature. He loved young people. He en¬ 
joyed studying all people In the light of 
phrenology. The Tope School of Phrenology 
once conferred the honorary title of doctor 
of phrenology on him In recognition of his 
knowledge of the subject. 

Proper exercise to keep fit was another 
hobby he enjoyed. It was unquestionably to 
this that he could credit his remarkable re¬ 
covery after the 1945 stroke. In sports he 
was interested especially In boxing, billiards, 
and scenic motoring. 

One of his deepest disappointments in life 
was the fact that he never got into active 
service during the Spanish-American War. 
His lather and his mother’s brothers were in 
the Civil War and his ancestors had fought 
In the Revolutionary War. He did Join two 
*'paper” companies and served in two drill 
companies but was never accepted by Uncle 
Sam. 

In World War I he served In bond cam¬ 
paigns. was a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee for the county’s war work social serv¬ 
ice organizations, assisted in Red Cross drives 
and various other patriotic endeavors. 

On December 8. 1903, he was united In 
marriage to Lucy Lee Chaney, daiighter of 
John and Sarah Chaney in Bowling Green, 
whose grandfather had served in Congress 
with John Quincy Adams. To this union 
were born three sons. Their home was an 
ideal one and they were most proud of the 
successful careers of the three boys. 

His wife, whom he affectionately called 
*‘Duke.” and the three sons survive. The 
latter are John Sumner, an attorney in 
Cleveland. Robert Barnhard, chief of the di¬ 
vision of social administration in the State 
welfare department in Columbus, and Rich¬ 
ard Lee. wholesale distributor of Kelly- 
Sprlngfleld tires of Columbus, Five grand¬ 
children. a niece, Mrs. Celia Mooers-Squlres 
of San Diego. Calif., and a nephew, Wayne 
Canary, of Toleda. also survive. 

He was the last of his immediate family. 
Preceding him were sisters Mrs. Irene Mooers 
and Miss Helen Canary, and a brother Rus¬ 
sell. 


Loyalty of Amorictiit of Rumanuui 
Descent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWia 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I Include in 
the Record a resolution unanimously 
adopted by American Orthodox citizens 
of Rumanian descent in Detroit, Mich., 
on February 18, 1951, showing the loy¬ 
alty and devotion of Americans of Ru¬ 
manian descent to the principles of 
American democracy and their determi¬ 
nation not to permit Communist-in¬ 
spired Interference with freedom of 
their religion; 

RXSOLimON 

Following the disturbance created among 
American Orthodox of Rumanian descent by 
the unauthorized elevation of the former 
Akron, Ohio, priest Andrei Moldovan, to the 
rank of bishop for the Orthodox Rumanians 
of America an act sanctioned and promoted 
by the Communist Rumanian Government 
of Bucharest: 


We, representatives and members of 21 
religious, fraternal, cultural, and social or¬ 
ganizations of Rumanian background, from 
Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ontario, called 
all American citizens of Rumanian descent 
to a mass meeting, held February 18, 1981, 
in the large hall of the Rumanian Home, 
1423 Farnsworth Street, Detroit. At this 
meeting the following resolution was unan¬ 
imously approved: 

’’Whereas the Communist government of 
Rumania, by its terroristic and antidemo¬ 
cratic actions, excluded itself from the re¬ 
spect and consider ation of the civilized 
world; 

“Whereas said government. Imposed upon 
the freedom-loving Rumanian Nation by 
force, tyrannizes the nation from which we 
or our ancestors have come to this country; 

“Whereas said Rumanian Communist Gov¬ 
ernment’s actions are wholly contrary to the 
aspirations, principles, and freedoms guaran¬ 
teed by our American form of democratic 
government; 

“Whereas said Communist Government of 
Rumania sanctioned and has caused the con¬ 
secration into a bishop on November 12, 1950, 
In Sibiu, Rumania, of the former Rumanian 
Orthodox priest of Akron, Ohio, Andrei 
Moldovan; 

“Whereas at the ceremony of Moldovan’s 
consecration the Communist Rumanian 
Government was officially represented by its 
Minister of Religion, Btanciu Stolen; 

Whereas said Andrei Moldovan was sent 
immediately by the Rumanian Communist 
authorities to the United States in order to 
Impose him. Illegally, and by force, as the 
head of the Rumanian Orthodox Church of 
America; 

“Whereas the great majority of the mem¬ 
bers of our organization are of Orthodox 
faith; 

“We resolve to reject with all possible con¬ 
tempt the unsolicited Interference of the 
Rumanian Communist Government into our 
religious affairs in the United States; 

“We categorically refuse to recognize An¬ 
drei Moldovan, appointed by a foreign Com¬ 
munist government, to be the bishop or head 
of the Rumanian Church of America.’* 
Dumitbu Vintan, 

President of the Action Committee. 

Nicolae Dragos, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 
Geobgz Zamvib, 

Secretary. 

Detxoit, Mich., February 18,1951. 


Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Senate of 
the United States unanimously con¬ 
firmed the nomination of Maj. Oen. 
Philip B. Fleming to be this Nation’s Am¬ 
bassador to Costa Rica. It was not the 
first time that General Fleming had been 
confirmed to a post of responsibility in 
the Government. He may even hold 
some sort of a record, because he has 
been confirmed as Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Federal Works Admin¬ 
istrator, member of the Maritime Com¬ 
mission-then designated Chairman— 
and as the first Under Secretary of Com¬ 


merce for Transportation. So General 
Fleming’s brilliant career as a civilian 
administrator is well known to all of us 
here In official Washington. 

General Fleming was graduated from 
West Point at the head of his class just 
40 years ago. In 1911, so this year’s re¬ 
union of his class at the Academy will be 
the historic one for them. Just 20 years 
ago. however, the then Major Fleming 
had won the acclaim of the sports world 
for the job he had done in rehabilitating 
West Point’s athletic program. Quentin 
Re 3 molds then, as now, one of the ablest 
writers of our times, told of Fleming’s 
work in one of the last columns he wrote 
for the New York World before it was 
sold. 

A copy of this clipping recently came to 
light, and so that it will not again be lost 
I have obtained permission to extend 
these remarks and include Quentin Rey¬ 
nolds’ Looking ’Em Over column from 
the New York World of 1931 in the 
Record at this point: 

LooKiN 'Em Over 
(By Quentin Reynolds) 

FLEMING OF WEST POINT OWNS TREASURE BEYOND 
PURSE OF MERE ROCKEFELLER 

Philip B. Fleming gets the comparatively 
modest pay allowance of a major in the 
United States Army, but right now Philip B. 
Fleming comes very close to being the richest 
man in the world. No, Major Fleming hasn’t 
been p 3 rramiding that Auburn stock to dizzy 
profits; he hasn’t been buying low and sell¬ 
ing high; he has been Involved in no get- 
rlch-quick scheme. But on a table in his 
dining room at West Point, Major Fleming 
has a little bit of silver which must make 
him feel very wealthy, Indeed. It is the only 
thing of its kind in the world. It is some¬ 
thing which didn’t cost the major a cent, 
but it’s something that he wouldn't sell for 
ansrthing. Now, if you own something which 
no one has money enough to buy, you cer¬ 
tainly must be one of the world’s richest 
men. That’s how it is with Major Fleming. 

It all started 4 years ago when Fleming was 
made graduate manager of athletics at West 
Point. Of course. It really started long be¬ 
fore that. It was in 1907 that Fleming was 
appointed to West Point from Iowa. He was 
graduated from the Academy in 1911 at the 
head of his class. But he graduated as a 
private In his cadet regiment, not as a lieu¬ 
tenant. He had been reduced to the ranks 
for rather a heinous offense. 

Fleming was manager of the football team 
then, and once, after a hard practice, he sat 
with the football team at dinner. Some 
gold-braided officer Interrupted the meal to 
read a long list of orders. The players were 
all exhausted and hungry after 3 hours of 
hard scrimmage, and young Fleming, in 
charge of the training table, with a fine disre¬ 
gard for discipline, said to them: “Go on and 
eat. never mind that guy.’’ or words to that 
effect. So the sounds of the gold-braided 
officer's speech were punctuated by the less- 
dignified noise of the clash of knife and fork 
as the hungry athletes went to work on the 
dinner. 

Other officers, horrified at this act of lese 
majesty, came scurrying up to the table and 
began hurling imprecations on the heads of 
the tired football men. 

Shows officers alighting place 

“It wasn’t their fault,” Fleming said 
quietly, “I told them to go ahead and eat. 
They’ve had a tough day and they’re hungry.” 

So Fleming took the rap. They demoted 
him to a private of cadets. Maybe Fleming 
has forgotten that story now. I heard It 
from one of his classmates who happened to 
be one of those hungry football players. 
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But he lived that episode down quickly 
enough. Fleming attracted attention right 
away, because he was a great engineer In the 
making, and the Army higher-ups didn't 
take long to discover the tact. He rose 
rapidly by virtue of excellent work in con¬ 
nection with the building of the Panama 
Canal and mapping and surveying the 
Philippine Islands. He was a captain now. 
In 1917 he was commissioned a major. Dur¬ 
ing the war he commanded Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., with a garrison of 14,000 men. 
In 1910 he was transferred to West Point. 
In 1927 Fleming was made graduate man«> 
ager of West Point, and that was the best 
break West Point ever received. 

Now we’re getting nearer to that bit of 
silver. Part of his Job as graduate manager 
was to meet the writers who accompanied 
the Army team on trips. He was Major 
Fleming for a while, but it wasn't long be¬ 
fore he was just Phil Fleming. He never 
realized it, but every time he sat around 
talking to sports writers he was doing a 
magnificent Job of salesmanship. He was 
selling West Point. After a while Fleming 
and West Point became synonymous. When 
you thought of the Point you thought of 
Fleming. 

At the Army-Notre Dnmc game in Chicago 
last fall we all had a lot of fun. Fleming 
was always with 'he writers. We all worked 
together. We played together. On the way 
home, in the Army special. Fleming casually 
mentioned that his time was about up at 
West point and that he would be transferred 
very shortly. Why. the thought was in¬ 
credible. West Point without Phil Fleming? 
Ab,surd. Why. how could the Point get along 
without this dapper little major with his 
smiling eyes? And how could we all get 
along without him? Consternation fell upon 
us. 

Out to get even with Fleming 

"We have to do something about Phil.” 
someone said. "Let’s give him a little some¬ 
thing to remember us by,” 

Plans were made. This wa.sn’t gvJlnn, to 
be a dinner honoring the Army or West 
Point. What did wc care about West Point? 
We cared about this gallant friend of ours. 
So the other night Phil Fleming was guest 
of honor at a small dinner. Fleming has a 
host of Army friends in the city, but none 
of them were there. We didn't Invite them. 
You see, this was just our way of slapping 
this fellow on the back and saying, “You 
are a pretty swell guy. Phil, and we’re going 
to miss you." We didn’t want a gang of 
Army officers there. That would have made 
It more or less formal and stereotyped. This 
was just a get-together like those we had In 
Chicago. It was no formal dinner. Why, 
there weren’t even formal speeches. There 
were only about 20 present. All except four 
or five were sports writers. Lou Little of 
Columbia, Maj. Ralph Sasse of West Point, 
Tuss McLaughery ol Brown, Hugo Bezdek of 
Penn State and Lou Young of Pennsylvania 
were present. They are all old friends of 
Phil. 

There wasn’t even a story written about 
the dinner. This wasn’t something to be 
covered. We even had an orchestra. It was 
Orantland Rice who told the orchestra that 
this was a Navy party, so everyone entered 
the dining room to the strains of Anchors 
Awelgh. There was never a dinner like this 
one. No one present said a good word about 
Fleming. There were none of the usual 
sloppy sentimental speeches with which such 
affairs usually abound. You see, everything 
was on the level, and when you are really on 
the level, you don’t spend a long time writ¬ 
ing out eulogistic speeches which sound very 
pretty but don’t mean very much. 

Westbrook Pegler was at his satirical best 
castigating the guest of the evening. Bill 


Corum, George Daley, Paul Galileo, George 
Trevor, Bob Kelly and other football writ¬ 
ers all told Fleming how glad they were that 
West Point had finally decided to get rid of 
him. Everything was off the record. The 
more we lambasted Fleming, the broader he 
smiled. He was storing up glorious memo¬ 
ries. Then we gave him the little piece of 
silver. 

Genuine silver in token at that 

On it was engraved: "To the Hero of Major 
Engagements, 1927-31—Prom the War Cor¬ 
respondents.” Now, I don’t remember that 
ever happening before. I don’t recall any 
graduate manager, football coach, boxer or 
ball player ever being singled out by a group 
of sports writers for such an honor. Phil 
Fleming gave a little talk at the windup. 
Ralph Sasse Introduced him. and told him 
that he was going on last, like any acrobat. 

Pegler corrected him. “They always put 
the star bout on last,” he said. 

Fleming tried to get serious and tell us 
how he felt about it. But we all knew how 
he felt. Just as he knew how we felt, and 
we kidded him out of it. But he did hint 
that there is some chance that he won’t be 
retired from West Point. This Is a great 
chance for the Army to show a streak of real 
smartness. They ought to keep that guy 
there. He has quite an Important Job, be¬ 
cause, although his actual task may be 
merely to supervise athletics and arrange and 
approve of schedules, his real job is bigger 
than that. His real Job Is to sell the Army 
to the rest of us and to maintain friendly 
relations with colleges and the public. 
That’s not the easiest Job in the world. lor 
there are many who like to make the Army 
an object of attack. It's easy to attack the 
Army, because the Army is too big to hit 
back. 

Well, anyhow, that’s the story about the 
richest man In the world. And if you don’t 
think he is. Just try and buy that little piece 
of silver from him. 


Senator Kilgore on the Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include the 
thoughtful editorial entitled "Senator 
Kilgore on the Far East,” which was 
published in the Parkersburg Sentinel, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., on April 14,1951: 

Senator Kilgore on the Far East 

The statements of United States Senator 
Harley Kilgore, of Beckley, on the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and with 
reference to our situation in the Far East 
are worthy of serious consideration. They 
will be regarded in a much more serious 
light In West Virginia, we are certain, and 
given considerably more weight than the 
constant flow of blasts in Washington. 

Senator Kilgore is not only West Virginia’s 
senior Senator, and an extremely able one, 
but one of the outstanding Members of the 
greatest legislative body in the world—^the 
United States Senate. He is avowedly an 
administration supporter, and he supports 
the administration policy both with refer¬ 
ence to General MacArthur’s dismissal and 
to our present policy of conduct in the 
Korean war. 
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What Senator Kilgore said In effect was 
that we should not carry the Korean war to 
Red China because of the danger of provok¬ 
ing a third world war. He also, and quite 
rightly, called attention to the constant 
policy of the United States of opposing ag¬ 
gression and Its desire to avoid becoming an 
aggressor. 

With reference to the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. Senator Kilgore expressed the 
firm belief that time will prove President 
Truman’s action was right. Were it possible 
to strip away politics and emotion from con¬ 
sideration of the actual dismissal, there is 
no question that everyone would roach the 
same conclusion as stated by Senator Kil¬ 
gore. No organization can continue to func¬ 
tion effectively, much less the United States 
of America and its Armed Forces, if an im¬ 
portant official or commander is constantly 
bucking the rest of the outfit. 

In this connection, it is with considerable 
gratification that we see tlie appearance of 
MacArthur before a Joint session of Congress 
receiving the happy blessings of President 
Truman and his administration. This is in 
thorough accordance with our democratic 
procedure, and a statesmanlike act on the 
part of the President. It also removes from 
many of our minds any doubt that the Pres¬ 
ident dismissed the general from his com¬ 
mand for good reasons and not out of pique, 
and that he did so upon the sound advice of 
his Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly no one, no matter how partisan, 
can truthfully say that the President’s action 
was an attempt to muzzle MacArthur. It 
now stands out for what it was, the simple 
removal of an officer who refused to obey the 
orders of his superiors—in other words, In¬ 
subordination. 


There Wat Talk of Red China Entering 
Korean War as Early as August 1950^ 
Statement of Maj. Gen. Courtney 
Whitney, Notwithstanding 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF Illinois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed when I read in Sunday’s news¬ 
papers that Maj. Gen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney, aide to General MacArthur, had is¬ 
sued a statement to the press that at the 
time of the Wake Island conference of 
President Truman and MacArthur no 
one in the Government had the slight¬ 
est idea Red China would intervene in 
Korea. 

Where was Major General Whitney? 
Certainly he could never qualify as an 
intelligence officer. If he had been re¬ 
ceiving mail from home he would have 
known that one of the main topics of 
conversation as early as August of 1950 
was the fear Red China would enter the 
Korean fighting and prolong the strug¬ 
gle. Someone around General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s headquarters must have heard 
such reports, even if Major General 
Whitney did not—and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain why he did not. We 
heard them over here—thousands of 
miles away. 
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The Wake Island conference was on 
October 15, 1950. Many weeks before I 
received a letter from a general officer 
under General MacArthur's command 
conveying the optimistic prediction 
fighting would end in late November. 
The exact message was: 

The picture 1» much brighter the last 
couple of days. We are all quite optimistic. 
I believe this war should be over late In 
November. 

Naturally, I was elated over such good 
news and I carried the general’s letter 
with me for dasrs showing it to different 
Members of the House. They were also 
pleased but more than one raised the 
direct question, ’’But does your friend 
take into consideration the Chinese Reds 
coming into the war?” 

I promptly replied to the general’s 
letter and I put to him the question so 
many Members of this House had raised. 
Shortly I received a reply from him, 
dated September 6, 1950, in which he 
said, referring to my lack of enthusiasm 
over his prediction in his letter dated 
August 24,1950: 

You said In your letter that you all weren’t 
as optimistic as we were. We are still chc^er. 
ful In this part of the world and I believe 
the date of late November is still good. 

So I know that the intervention of 
Red China was considered likely long 
before the Wake Island conference— 
General Whitney notwithstanding. He 
should have known, too. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include with my remarks a very 
timely article by Mr. Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. It seems to cover one of the 
points in the present controversy very 
well. Mr. Pearson’s article: 

MacArthur Dominatsd at Waks 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A highlight of the current Truman-Muc- 
Arthur controversy is the New York Times 
story summarizing the conversations be¬ 
tween the two men at Wake Island. 

Because the New York Times story had the 
earmarks of being leaked out by the White 
House, some MacArthur proponents have 
challenged It, while MacArthur states that 
no records were made of the conversations 
on Wake Island. 

In view of this controversy, the Washing¬ 
ton Merry-Go-Round's account of the Wake 
Island conference, published on January 23. 
some months prior to the Times' April 21 
account, may be significant. For the Presi¬ 
dent can hardly be accused of any partial¬ 
ity toward this writer except in his choice 
of “cuss” words. 

Writing at that time—3 months before the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy—I reported 
that: 

1. MacArthur was so sure of victory be 
promised General Bradley that he would 
transfer one full division to Europe. 

2. MacArthur assured the President the 
Chinese would not intervene. 

3. MacArthur expected to get his troops 
back to Japan by Christmas. 

4. Because of the certainty of victory, much 
of the conference was devoted to plans for 
reconstructing Korea. 

6. Highlight of the Wake Island meeting 
was the brilliant conversation of one man. 
MacArthur completely dominated the con¬ 
versation. 

WKAT TRSr 8An> 

Because the Wake Island conference now 
appears lo be playing such an Important 


part In the Truman-MacArthur controversy, 
the salient portions of my January 23 Wake 
Island column follow; 

The President of the United States flew 
half way 'round the world to confer with 
General MacArthur, yet aside fl'om a few 
conversational pleasantries reported by ao- 
compan 3 dng newsmen, nothing has been pub¬ 
lished regarding what happened on this 
mld-Paclflo Island. 

However, I believe It Is important that 
the American people know what took place at 
Wake Island: so herewith I shall report some 
of the recorded conversations. 

Almost more time was given to a diacus- 
slon of Korean rehabilitation than to mili¬ 
tary strategy. When it came to the latter. 
General MacArthur dominated the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“The North Koreans,” he explained, “have 
about 16,0(X) guerrillas left in the south, but 
the winter will take care of most of them. 
The others are a beaten force. They are only 
fighting to save face. It goes against the 
grain to have to destroy them.” 

MOKE BT CHBXSTMAS 

MacArthur assured Truman that he could 
"finish the job in North Korea" in a short 
time. According to the stenographic notes 
he said: 

“Z hope to be able to have the Eighth Army 
back In Japan by Christmas. I may be able 
to send a convoy into Pyongyang immedi¬ 
ately.” 

At this point, President Truman asked: 
"What about Chinese Intervention?” 

MacArthur's reply was: "They could have 
intervened earlier when it would have been 
decisive, but that time has passed. We are 
no longer fearful of their Intervention. Al¬ 
though there are several hundred thousand 
along the Yalu River, it is not likely that 
they could cause us much trouble." 

He also implied that be could "take care” 
of the Chinese, even If they decided to cross 
the Yalu River. 

At the same time MacArthur described his 
plans for completing the conquest of Korea, 
he also argued against keeping American 
troops In Korea. 

Obviously this raised the question why 
march across the frozen North Korean wastes 
to the Yalu River If the plan was to march 
right back again In time to return the Eighth 
Army to Japan by Christmas. However, no 
one at the Wake Island conference seemed 
to challenge MacArthur regarding this risky 
move. 

MacArthur’s advice on the future of Korea 
was: "We should turn Korea over to the 
Koreans as quickly as we can and get out 
as quickly as we can. 

"Korea is a poor country.” he said, "and 
we cannot afford to Impose an occupation on 
them • • • military occupations are al¬ 

ways failures. I want to withdraw all our 
troops as soon as possible.” 

TBOOPS TO EUROPE 

At one point, Gen. Omar Bradley asked 
whether MacArthur could make any troops 
available for Europe in the next few months. 

MacArthur replied: "Yes, I think a divi¬ 
sion can be made available early in 1951.” 

Bradley also remarked that he hoped Mac¬ 
Arthur wouldn’t have the same trouble he 
had with American pilots in Europe shooting 
up railroad bridges that were needed later 
for rehabilitation. 

"1 have had the same trouble.” MacArthur 
replied. The stenographic notes show laugh¬ 
ter at this point. 

High lights of the Wake Island meeting was 
the brilliant exposition of one man. Mac¬ 
Arthur completely dominated the conversa¬ 
tion, and virtually no effort was made to 
challenge his opinions. 

Perhaps also this was the most tragic part 
of the conference. 


Japan’s FareweD to General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Brooklyn Tablet 
for April 21. 1951: 

Japan’s Farewell 

The beginning of General MacArthur’s 
return in triumph, not in humiliation, had 
an auspicious beginning which thrilled 
Americans. This was the farewell given in 
Tokyo. 

When the general went to Japan less than 
6 years ago. it was to preside over a defeated, 
desplrlted and embittered people. They re¬ 
ceived him sullenly and turned their backs 
upon his presence, the Oriental’s demonstra¬ 
tion of enmity. 

But when the General left, millions bade 
him farewell in a manner that showed re¬ 
spect. gratitude, and friendship. He was 
cheered, saluted, prayed for, and almost 
venerated by the masses of the people, thou¬ 
sands of whom were up before dawn to wit¬ 
ness his departure. 

The Japanese Diet, in special session, 
passed the following resolution: 

"General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 
former Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, helped our country out of the con- 
fuslun and poverty prevailing at the time 
the war ended, guided and assisted Japan In 
establishing democracy and toward a self- 
supporting economy, thus paving the way lor 
the independence of our nation. 

"The entire people of our country are deep¬ 
ly grateful over these excellent achievements 
of the general." 

The Nippon Times, of Tokyo, in a lengthy 
and flowery editorial said: "Mere words can 
never describe adequately all that he has 
meant to this nation whose rebirth as a free, 
democratic nation the general guided 
through dilBcult days with sincerity, under¬ 
standing. and benevolence. It is with genu¬ 
ine sorrow that the Japanese people will bid 
him farewell." 

Nowhere in history can be found such an 
instance as that of the head of an army of 
occupation gaining the universal love and 
respect of the occupied people. 

At the core of these and many other worth¬ 
while reforms was the spirit of peace, de¬ 
mocracy. and Christian brotherhood—which 
symbolized the general’s every activity. 

"We are sorry to see him leave. He will 
always hold a warm spot in our hearts. We 
wish him well wherever he may be. Our 
doors and hearts will always be open In 
welcome. History will long record General 
MacArthur's heroic stature as a soldier, 
statesman, and democracy's architect for 
the future.” 

And our own correspondent. Father Patrick 
O’Connor. In his article on page 1 of this 
issue of the Tablet, bespeaks In eloquent 
language General MacArthur’s contribution 
to the Christian religion in Japan. 

AMERICAN HERO 

As we look at this great accomplishment 
in a few years, we thrill at the achievements 
of an outstanding American and religious- 
minded leader. He did much for Japan but 
he did far more for Amelrca In bringing 
about peace and making our country beloved 
among erstwhile enemies. 
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Where the generars critics placed their 
theories In practice, we have lost our good 
name and Influence. This Is particularly 
true In China and in Germany. As for 
Poland and the other countries of Bast and 
Central Europe, the general’s critics have 
suffered defeat after defeat. In those na¬ 
tions we have little Influence: we are treated 
with hatred, contempt, or suspicion. There 
is no peace. 

In Japan this successful civilian admin¬ 
istrator was the symbol of anticommunism 
as well as of Americanism and In this field, 
too, he made his critics look very bad. He 
left In an atmosphere of triumph; he ac¬ 
complished great things and his popularity 
knew no bounds. 

Leaving Tokyo the deposed, "dismissed for 
Insubordination" general was given a hero's 
welcome in Honolulu, San Francisco, and 
Washington, while New York City, as this 
Is being writpn, is scheduled to outdo Itself 
In a nover-to-be-forgotten tribute. 

What demonstration of friendship, grati¬ 
tude, and affection the American people gave 
for a man who fought for 14 years for his 
country and its good name without once 
seeing his native land. And what a response 
to those who sought to humiliate him, who 
charged him with disobeying orders, who 
talked about the civil being above the mili¬ 
tary when he, as a civilian leader in Japan, 
brought order out of confusion while they 
brought confusion where there should be 
order both nationally and internationally. 

The American people, this week, told the 
world what a towering figure they consider 
General MacArthur. He will live always in 
the hearts of his loyal countrymen. 

NOW FOR THE "TENSION" 

On March 4. 19li3. the American people 
were Informed that they were In an emer¬ 
gency. The emergency continued until 
1940, when we were informed that the Na¬ 
tion was facing a crisis. The crisis has 
continued off and on until the present time. 
Recently Secretary of Defense Marshall in¬ 
formed the Nation that we were In "tension’* 
and. ho added, "The tension may continue 
for 10 years." 

On the one hand, we have had the for¬ 
gotten man. thousands of whose brothers 
have been sent abroad to die; then we hod 
great fanfare over social security while 
every American now suffers from a lack of 
security as officials broadcast direful warn¬ 
ings; then we had the Government insisting 
on health Insurance while telling us to 
seek the nearest bomb shelter; the "welfare 
state" has been championed while the war¬ 
fare state is being legislated. 

Oh. for the good old days when to be an 
American meant to be a free person, one free 
of the fears of Government administrators, 
actions, controls, and false leaders, free of 
people who did not attempt to save you 
while engaging In wars, who thought of 
America and its people first, who did not 
nestle to their breast betrayers and con- 
fuslonists, whose actions did not continually 
arouse apprehension, suspicion and enmity. 


The Late Arthur H. Vandenberg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur¬ 
day. April 21, 1951, burial services for 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg were 
held in his home town. Grand Rapids, 


Mich. His loss will be keenly felt. For 
posterity I deem it appropriate to in¬ 
clude in my remarks editorials from the 
Grand Rapids Herald, the Grand Rapids 
Press, the Grand Haven Daily Tribune, 
and the Holland Evening Sentinel: 

[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald] 
As THE Nation Mourns 

East and West, North and South, the peo¬ 
ple’s high regard for Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
United States Senator and world statesman, 
and their sorrow at his passing are reflected 
In the editorial columns of their newspapers. 

He belonged to the Nation and to the world 
no less than to Grand Rapids and to 
Michigan. 

A few typical expressions follow. 

The New York Herald Tribune: "It is only 
once or twice In a generation that a single 
speech changes the course of history * • • 

but the speech Senator Vandenberg delivered 
In the Senate January 10, 1945, stands apart 
from all others, a turning point in his own 
career and a milestone of major Blgnlflcance 
for the Nation. ♦ • • The memory of 

the man remains luminous in the minds of 
the generation that saw his works accom¬ 
plished " 

The New York Times: “Perhaps more than 
any other political figure of his time he 
typified America’s capacity for change and 
growth, and symbolized our political con¬ 
version from a policy of isolation to world 
rosponaiblllty. • • • If America’s adher¬ 

ence to the United Nations. Its decision to 
oppose the expansion of Communist ag¬ 
gression. and Its formulation of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty are 
among the great events of our epoch, as un¬ 
questionably they are, then Senator Vanden¬ 
berg must retain a central place in con¬ 
temporary history. * ♦ • The memory 

of his achievements Is not likely to pass away 
for many years to come." 

The New York World-Telegram and Sim: 
“He became the chief architect of the bi- 
parti.snn foreign policy. • * * It is his 

country’s great misfortune—but it was no 
fault of Senator Vandenberg’s—that the 
policy has been limited in application. He 
protested vainly against the ‘tragic failure' 
Of the Truman administration to slnnrt as 
firmly in Asia as in Europe against Commu¬ 
nist domination and aggression. * • • 

His death Is a tragic loss to the country he 
loved and served wonderfully well." 

The Washington Evening Star: "'The ty¬ 
rants of our lime have rea.son to remember 
him with bitterness and hate But the rest 
of us must remember him with an abiding 
sense ol gratitude—a gratitude that must be 
felt by all who cherish the true meaning 
of liberty, Justice, truth and simple, ordin.ary 
decency. * * • If he could leave one ad¬ 

monition with us, it would be not to forget 
that we ure in greater danger of destroying 
our.sclves than of being dc.stroyed from 
abroad." 

The Washington Post; "In his day, he was 
a Titan in the Senate, and will live in Its 
history along with Clay. Calhoun and Webs¬ 
ter. We mourn him as a man who. above 
all others, ha.s been responsible for the evolu¬ 
tion of a sustained international policy in 
our country. The measure of Arthur Hend¬ 
rick Vandenberg is the vacuum he leaves on 
the Republican side of the Senate. Van¬ 
denberg squared party and country with 
his belief that politics during the present 
crisis should stop at the water’s edge." 

The Boston Ti*avcler: "There exists In his 
party no ready replacement for his job of 
peacemaker on essentials. For his selfless 
leadership in a critical policy area we owe 
him a great debt of gratitude.” 

The Boston Globe; "His career was of 
enormous assistance to the efforts of many 
Americans of both parties to make the world 
more secure against the threat of war. It 


is to be hoped that other Republicans of 
prominence will come forward to assume 
leadership comparable to that of this states¬ 
man from Michigan." 

The Chicago Sun-Times: "Senator Van¬ 
denberg did more than any other Republican 
to change the course of American foreign 
policy after World War II. The former 
Isolationist’s formal conversion to the cause 
of international collective security was as 
historic as It was dramatic. * • • We 

shall miss his counsel all the more as we 
come to realize the tremendous debt we 
owe him." 

The Chicago Dally News: "If the United 
Nations survives the strains of power grab¬ 
bing that proved too much for its predecessor, 
the League of Nations, the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan will 
occupy a large place in the historical evalua¬ 
tion of these times.” 

The Atlanta Comstitution; "While the Na¬ 
tion was paying tribute to a great military 
man, it was mourning the loss of another 
patriot of heroic stature—Arthur Vanden¬ 
berg, of Michigan, editor and statesman, 
whose powerful voice w'as the deciding factor 
In many history-making policy battles on thp 
Senate floor. • • • His objectives rose 

high above partisanship toward the kind of 
unified foreign policy which would enable us 
to stamp on the Communist aggressor any¬ 
where he raLsed his ugly head." 

The Atlanta Journal: “It was the last and 
relatively brief phase of his long career that 
marked the difference between a man of 
talent and one of creative vision. • • ♦ 

On that high note ended the active career 
of a mnn whose mind and spirit were great 
enough to put truth above consistency, con¬ 
science above pride of opinion and country 
above party.” 

The Kansas City Star; "The refusal of Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg to submit to a necessary 
operation until he had seen two important 
measures through the Senate v/as character¬ 
istic of the man In his late great years. 
• • • His hold on general public confi¬ 

dence became so great he was able to keep 
his party in line and in the first critical 
years after the war he gave Invaluable serv¬ 
ice to the Nation." 

The Detroit News: "’The loss to the Na¬ 
tion, more and mure evident as his last 
Illness settled upon him, is complete. • • • 
A capneity for growth was the distinguishing 
mark of the Vandenberg nature. • * • By 
a magnificent projection of moral force he 
swept Ills party out of isolationism into the 
new current of world thought and coopera¬ 
tive action for peace. * * * It has been 

remarked how often in the current great 
debate one unanswerable sentence from Van¬ 
denberg in his prime might have returned it 
BWiltly to its proper course. ♦ • • That 

Vandenberg was Presidential timber goes 
without saying, and that he never turned a 
hand to capitalize on that status is equally 
a matter of record. Thus his integrity as a 
free man was uncompromised to the end." 

The Detroit Free Press; *‘’rho voice of Sen¬ 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg is stilled by 
death. The personal tragedy is that Senator 
Vandenberg died before the battle for bl- 
partl.saiishlp which he led could be won. 
The national tragedy is that the structure of 
American unity in face of world perils 
which he devoted his life to build lies in 
ruins. * * * There was no other leader 

In either party able or willing to bridge the 
chasm opened by partisan approach to our 
foreign relations. There’s none today. •*• • • 
Cannot we take from the life of Arthur H. 
Vandenberg a new dedication to carry on 
the work he began and bring to fruition the 
bipartisan approach to the world about us 
for which he pleaded? We are certain that 
he would have asked for no greater monu¬ 
ment." 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot: "Arthur Van¬ 
denberg belonged not alone to Michigan or 
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the Republican Party. He was a great 
American—^perhaps the greatest of this day. 
In a time when small men grub for graft, 
when dishonesty. Incompetence and greed 
ore common attributes of public life, his 
Integrity was never questioned, his wisdom 
was respected and his selfless patriotism 
was recognized. * • • His eyes were 

ever on the horizon which was his goal; the 
horizon of men’s dreams and ideals and 
faiths.” 

The Flint Journal: ”Hls going has left no 
bitterness, no recrii^iinatlons, no enmity, but 
only a sense of irreparable loss. * * * 

His passing brings sadness, but there remains 
the memory of a completely honest, selfless, 
devoted statesman—an example for future 
leaders to emulate.” 

The Saginaw News: ”Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg’s footprints on the sands of time will 
not soon be obliterated. * * * Another 

son of Michigan will in due course be ap¬ 
pointed to sit in Senator Vandenberg's chair 
in the Senate Chamber, but it will be a dilfl- 
cult assignment for he will have ever before 
him the example of a career of national serv¬ 
ice which knows few parallels.” 

The Lansing State Journal: ^Michigan’s 
distinguished senior Senator was a states¬ 
man in the best sense of the word. * * * 
For the sake of this country and the causes 
to which he was devoted, it is to be fervently 
hoped that his great influence for integrity 
in Government, for unselflsh public service, 
and for peace and Justice will continue to be 
felt through the years to come. He has 
taken his place among the immortal great 
of the Nation's illustrious statesmen.” 

The Battle Creek Enquirer and News: 
“He never sought universal popularity as the 
required basis for his championship of 
causes. He fought that national preserva¬ 
tion and human safety were more important 
than partisan rivalry. • * • In his 

younger days he had written a book. *Xf Ham¬ 
ilton Were Here Today.’ There will be many 
a speculation in the future—and anxiety will 
seek comfort thereby—as to how the re¬ 
sponsibilities of future Issues would be met 
if Vandenberg were here today.” 

{From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press) 
Axchxtect of Fbbeoom 

The death of Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 
will be mourned wherever freemen live and 
continue to fight for freedom. For no Amer¬ 
ican of the last decade fought that fight 
more vigorously or contributed more impor¬ 
tantly to its victories than Senator Vanden¬ 
berg. Above all others, he was responsible 
for one of the most effective weapons the 
free world has hod In that fight—American 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

Until 1943. when Senator Vandenberg 
voted to extend the Preeident’s powers to 
make reciprocal trade agreements, this 
country’s enemies bad hoped that a split be¬ 
tween Democrats and Republicans on foreign 
policy would play into their hands. But with 
that vote. Senator Vandenberg as the Re¬ 
publican Senate leader on foreign affairs 
signaled the birth of a foreign policy which 
was to doom the doctrine of isolation and 
remove the last sign of disunity within the 
Nation on the prosecution of the war and 
securing the peace to come. 

The solid achievements of the bipartisan 
policy are to be noted throughout the west¬ 
ern world. Wherever the cloud of commu¬ 
nism has been lifted it has been largely be¬ 
cause of the existence of that policy and the 
devoted leadership afforded it by Senator 
Vandenberg from 1943 to his very death. An 
early advocate of the United Nations, he was 
one of the key American figures in San 
Francisco when U. N. was established and its 
Charter was written. It was Senator Van¬ 
denberg who stepped forward at the critical 
moment to guarantee Britain’s recovery 
when, in 1046, he spoke eloquently and suc¬ 
cessfully for the British loan. Greece and 


Turkey owe their present freedom from com¬ 
munism in large measure to the Michigan 
statesman, for it was his ceaseless efforts on 
behalf of the Truman doctrine which guar¬ 
anteed American aid for those two countries. 
All Western Europe has cause to be grateful 
to him for the determined battle he put up 
for the Marshall plan. And if Western Eu¬ 
rope’s chances for survival are greater today 
than they were a year or two ago. they are 
better very largely because of the decisive 
part he played in the fashioning of these in¬ 
struments of foreign policy and in the 
United States’ adherence to the North At¬ 
lantic alliance. 

Conceivably Congress would have adopted 
some, If not all. of these measures If Arthur 
II. Vandenberg had not been in the Senate. 
But these arc stronger measures because of 
his vigorous fight for them. Re. more than 
any other man, has stood as a symbol of na¬ 
tional unity on foreign affairs. 

In many ways. Senator Vandenberg’s years 
in the Senate recalled the days of Clay. Cal¬ 
houn, and Webster. One of the great de¬ 
baters of our time, Arthur Vandenberg could 
deliver a speech reminiscent of the golden 
days of oratory. Yet he was unsurpassed In 
hl3 ability to cut through to the core of an 
issue, to sum up the central problem In a 
few clear, crisp sentencoe and to outline a 
proper course of action. 

He brought, then, to a consideration of 
modern problems the careful and prolonged 
analysis that characterized a more leisurely 
era in our history; but essentially he was a 
man of action. He was completely of our 
times. He was a man who had the courage 
and good sense to alter his views as the times 
and the background of facts changed: a man 
who often put aside personal ambition for 
the sake of his party and country. His 
voice, though silenced by lllnesB for many 
months, continued to echo in Washington 
and international capitals, and his remem¬ 
bered opinions will continue to carry great 
weight throughout the world for years to 
come. 

It is a heartening thought to the profession 
and the city which produced this remark¬ 
able man that his power of expression and his 
clear and patriotic thinking on foreign and 
domestic affairs were shaped and developed 
through newspaper work, editorial leader¬ 
ship and editorial writing in Grand Rapids, 
hlj home community. For many years be¬ 
fore he left to become a force In the Nation’s 
and world’s history, the Press knew Arthur 
Vandenberg as a vigorous and brilliant com¬ 
petitor and as a kindly friend in the many 
contacts of civic life. Nowhere will he be 
missed more genuinely than in the city which 
gave him to the service of the world. 

[From the Grand Haven (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune! 

SENATOa AaTHUX H. Vandsmbero 

One appraisal was missing after the dra¬ 
matic appearance of General MocArthur be¬ 
fore both Houses of Congress. Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg had already passed 
away. Even had he Uttered for a few hours 
longer, he was much too ill to participate In 
the debate occasioned by the deposed gen¬ 
eral’s address. 

Senator Vandenberg’s counsel on foreign 
affairs has been missing for months. Con¬ 
gressmen on both sides of the aisle—and for¬ 
eign diplomats—^have yearned at times for 
the Senator’s recovery, that be might rescue 
the allies from their confused thinking. He 
seemed to be trying to oblige their wishes 
by a grim, heroic struggle to overcome his 
long sickness. 

The cause of a bipartisan foreign policy 
has been badly crippled by Senator Vanden¬ 
berg’s Illness and death. The business world 
has lost an eloquent spokesman In the Sen¬ 
ate. The Republicans will miss one of their 
truly great leaders. 


*‘What Is a conservative?” the late Senator 
once asked. “At one point the dictionary 
says 'one who seeks to prevent loss, d'tcay. or 
Injury, and who protects and preserves.’ In 
that sense I want my party to be conserva¬ 
tive. • • • But at another point the 

dictionary says that a conservative Is ‘one 
opposed to change or progress.’ In that 
sense I do not want my party to be conserv¬ 
ative. If It Is static, it will die. It will 
promote and not prevent decay for Itself and 
country. This is not a static country nor a 
static age.” 

Arthur Vandenberg applied this phi¬ 
losophy to his own career. Men and women 
throughout western Michigan became fa¬ 
miliar with his forceful political opinions 
long before he entered the Senate. He was 
a newspaperman who was Inspired by the 
greatness of American traditions. His ca¬ 
pacity to absorb the political thinking of his 
day was phenomenal. 

Many people do not think of Senator Van¬ 
denberg as an author of books. Yet we have 
three good-sized volumes before us—all of 
which he wrote or compiled: The Greatest 
American; Alexander Hamilton (1921); If 
Hamilton Were Here Today (1923), and The 
Trail of a Tradition (1926). 

There may be others. But these were 
gifts to another newspaperman who also has 
gone on. They all deal with the Senator’s 
hero, an American pioneer who ranks with 
Washington. Jefferson, and Lincoln as indi¬ 
viduals who gave to this country Its remark¬ 
able form of government. 

Some men are elected to public office be¬ 
cause they belong to the groups capable of 
bringing out the largest totals of votes. 
Others win because they are popular per¬ 
sonally. Senator Vandenberg was appointed 
the first time, then wrote bis record by hard 
work and brilliance. He was—like Alexander 
Hamilton—a high-grade statesman. 

The course of Senator Vandenberg’s polit¬ 
ical fortunes might have been downward 
except for his willingness to turn away from 
a seasoned isolationism to all-out interna¬ 
tionalism. HIb fateful decision was reached 
In 1946. He sensed that the free nations of 
the world would soon perish unless they 
banded together. The world bad become too 
small for the Monroe Doctrine and aloof neu¬ 
trality. 

Our early impressions of Senator Vanden¬ 
berg were mixed with both admiration and 
awe. Once he read critically a story we had 
written, while we watched tensely each 
movement of his big pencil. Michigan news¬ 
men. while not always agreeing with Arthur 
Vandenberg, seemed to find few subjects on 
which the Herald’s brilliant editor was unin¬ 
formed. We heard his voice rasp out at po¬ 
litical rallies and tried to remember some of 
the long words in his amazing vocabulary. 

We felt we knew him best, however, when 
In 1041 he spoke before a group of news¬ 
papermen at the Spring Lake Country Club. 
Many said It was one of the finest speeches 
of his career. It was on this occasion—al¬ 
most 10 years ago—that he expresed the 
longing to retire from public activity, loaf 
a bit, write a few more books, and look back 
upon a crowded life. These pleasures he was 
denied. 

Senator Vandenberg was a true friend of 
this area of Michigan he called home. He 
was never too busy to look after the smallest 
detail in a request from a constituent. He 
used his political partisanship with a 
master’s skill, and combined conservatism 
and progresslvism according to the formula 
he hod set up. ”I want the Republican 
Party to be liberal enough to march with the 
times to dare new answers to new problems 
and to use the power and strength and Ini¬ 
tiative of Government to help citizens to help 
themselves,” he once said. ”1 want the oak 
to stand. I want the branches to grow.” 

This is a lofty aim for an individual or 
country as well as a party. 
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Senator Vandenberg wai of pretldentla] 
ealibir. Bom will laj tbat lia mined not 
only this but alio the opportunity of being 
on h a n d to straighten America out in ite 
present Indeoiaion. Others will lament hie 
chanoe to enjoy the peace in later life he so 
wanted. But he mighty oompensa- 
tiona>~he was in some respects—again like 
Alexander Hamilton—the most outstanding 
Amenoan statesman of his time. Through 
his skill in guiding coalition movements, he 
achieved bipartisanship at crucial moments 
in history. 

The branches of the tree he has planted 
are bound to grow. 

[From the Holland (Mich.) Evening 
Sentinel ] 

Growing to National Statuxx 

When Arthur H. Vandenberg left Grand 
Rapids some 20 years ago to fill a place in 
the United States Senate he was to all in¬ 
tents and purposes a local character. He 
was not known to any extent outside the 
bounds of Michigan, and even in this State 
his main reputation was concentrated In 
western Michigan, in the area where his 
newspaper had been circulating. 

Now a score of years later, when be has 
come to the end of his earthly road, he Is a 
national figure. The name of Michigan's 
senior Senator is as well known in all the 
48 States as that of any Member of the upper 
House In Washington. It is not unreason¬ 
able to go further. His name is pretty well 
known in many of the countries of Europe. 
The propaganda machine of Soviet Russia 
took occasion from time to time to cover 
that name with special abuse. The Russians 
understood that the Michigan man had ex¬ 
erted a tremendous influence In building up 
America's defenses against the onsweeping 
tide of communism. 

During those years in the Senate Mr. Van¬ 
denberg grew In political stature. When he 
began his career In Washington he was lim¬ 
ited in his outlook, but he was big enough 
in his personal capacities so that he found 
it p 06 ;.lble to grow into the bigness of that 
Job. Slowly but consistently he kept pace 
In his political development with the unfold¬ 
ing exigencies of the Nation's history and 
the world’s needs. He had the good for¬ 
tune—It may have looked like bad fortune 
to him at the time—to serve in the Senate 
during a period when his party was out of 
oifice. As a member of the opposition minor¬ 
ity during the New Deal days, he was faced 
constantly with the challenge of events. 

There Is a profound truth in the old say¬ 
ing that "the north wind made the Vikings.” 
It was almost certainly the political north 
wind that this minority Senator had to brace 
himself against for years that developed the 
spiritual muscles which later came to be 
recognized by the Nation and indeed by the 
world. 

During the past 10 years or so Senator 
Vandenberg stood above party in tbe same 
way in which every truly national leader has 
to rise above the narrow compromises of 
party regularity. He remained a Republican 
of course but he was strong enough to carry 
his own party along the path that seemed 
the highway to his country's true interests 
and highest honor. In the end he came 
to be recognized more as an American leader 
than a party strategist. 

Like so many other great Americans, he 
grew up to the stature that the needs of 
his country demanded. Democracy does not 
usually breed supermen; nor does it need 
them. But It often does breed men who, 
even though they are of average stature, bear 
within them the power to grow to a size that 
matches the greatness of great occasions 
and times. Such a man was Senator Van¬ 
denberg. 
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lUeogBidiif That TakvitioB Makes Re¬ 
port That Caa’t Be Matched, tke NBC 
Seat Its Prise-WianiBg Cameramea to 
Critical Eorope To Docomeat Carreat 
History; Their Ace Coauaeatator, Rob¬ 
ert McCormick, Later Joiaed Them aad 
Helped Prepare Several of These Spe¬ 
cial Battle Reports, Washington-—Dr. 
^ John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again, 
the Assistant to the President, Dr. John 
R. Steelman, presents the weekly Battle 
Report. Washington, and it seems that 
with each succeeding issue the informa¬ 
tion conveyed not alone is of even great¬ 
er interest but is more interestingly ex¬ 
hibited and disclosed. 

In this, the thirty-second teledocu¬ 
mentary Battle Report, Washington, the 
American television audience was given 
a magnificent treat—^first, by way of the 
splendid pictures photographed by Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Ct.’s cameramen, 
Charles and Eugene Jones; and second, 
through the narration by Lou Hazam. 
These, taken together with the com¬ 
mentaries by Robert McCormick, make 
for one of the most spectacular word 
and moving pictures ever released to 
tlie audio and video audience. 

Additionally thereto. Dr. Steelman 
brought to the television screen, on Sun¬ 
day, April 8, two distinguished visitors. 
Maj. Orville Munson, of the United 
States Army, just returned from Korea 
where he served as liaison officer with 
the Turkish brigade, and Mr. John C. 
Dreicr, Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States. 

Major Munson’s story of his expe¬ 
rience in fighting alongside the Turkish 
troops, although a splendid story, is 
equalled, however, by a report of Mr. 
Dreler, who tells of the accomplish¬ 
ments made in building hemispheric sol¬ 
idarity and a Gibraltar of democracy, 
here in the Western Hemisphere. 

I doubt very much if anyone could 
have seen and heard this program of the 
thirty-second Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, without experiencing a sense of ex¬ 
ultation in realizing just what our coun¬ 
try Is doing—for all mankind—in mak¬ 
ing this world a better place in which to 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give the 
Members of this House, as well as Amer¬ 
icans everywhere, an opportunity to read 
this Intensely human document of to¬ 
day’s happenings, under the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks, I Include therein this thirty- 
second Battle Report. Washington, 
which was as follows: 

Baitli Rxpoxt, Washxnqtom 
Mr. McOobmicx. From the thirty-eighth 
parallel, latest pictures of General Mac Arthur 
as he again visits our troops on the battle- 


front. And from the Nation’s Capital on 
parallel 88-51, NBC television visits you again 
with Battle Report, Waabington. 

Washington, this week going about its de¬ 
fense business through streets abloom with 
cherry blossoms, and Korea, where the hint 
are ablaze with gtmflre and rumors of an 
Imminent Chinese offensive. 

This Is Robert McCormick, glad to be back 
on the job again. Today Battle Report 
brings you the fourth of its exclusive tele- 
documentaries on Europe, and reports on our 
Turkish allies In Korea and the meeting of 
the Latln-Amerlcan foreign ministers in 
Washington. But first, the Assistant to the 
President, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. These days In Washington 
are busy ones for many thousands of workers. 
The other evening at approximately 9 o’clock 

1 drove by several Government buildings. 
They were ablaze with light and people were 
moving about as if it were midday. There 
is, of course, only one reason for this activity 
and it can be summed up in one word— 
defense. 

Once again our Nation is In peril. Every¬ 
thing we own, everything we hold sacred— 
even the life of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States Is threatened. Our 
only chance of survival is to erect defenses 
which arc so strong no one will dare attack 
us. 

Surely every thinking person knows that 
the objective of Soviet policy Is not the 
uplifting of the underprivileged. The brutal 
purging of nonconformists—the vicious de¬ 
nunciation of all who do not submit to the 
Kremlin yoke—is eloquent testimony to the 
real ambitions of the tyrants. The nature 
of Soviet terrorism is self-evident, and the 
prime targets for this terrorism are the meu 
and women of the United States. 

This afternoon we have two distinguished 
visitors who will report from two different 
sections of the world Maj. Orville Munson, 
of the United States Army, has Just returned 
from Korea where he was liaison officer with 
the Turkish Brigade. Mr. John C. Dreier, 
our Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, will report on the meeting 
of the foreign ministers which has been in 
session here In Washington for the past 

2 weeks. 

Television at its best is a reporter that 
can't be matched. Recognizing this, NBC 
Television sent its prize-winning camera¬ 
men, the Jones brothers, to critical Europe 
to document it for you—country by country. 
Your narrator, Robert McCormick, later 
joined them and helped prepare the fourth 
of these special tcledocumentaries. We In¬ 
vite you now to see Battle Report. Italy, and 
hear the story of that country from one who 
has just returned—Robert McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. I have a little girl about 
this age myself. Maybe she was on my mind 
as I traveled about Europe. Anyway, It 
seemed to me that nowhere was Italy better 
symbolized than In the picture ol this babe 
among the ruins. A new and young Italy 
being born out of the ashes of the past. 

Most of you remember that past. Only a 
few years ago—as shown In these actual shots 
of World War II at San Pietro—Its terrible 
music echoes throughout the countryside 
in bombs bursting and gunfire. Italy in¬ 
herited from the war, destruction. Such 
destruction as this, visited upon the fumed 
abbey of Casslno, driving its monks away. 
But they have returned. And patiently 
stone by stone, I saw them rebuilding the 
abbey again, while below, in the one-time 
battlefield, now a graveyard, crosses mark 
where the soldiers lay who keep them 
company. 

In the town of Frascati. 30 miles from 
Rome, I saw a cat sunning herself In a 
window. 

And In the public square not far away, 
human beings following her example. 01(^ 
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men without work—poverty-stricken and 
hungry—dozing over their shovel handles. 
Yes; to me the streets of Frascati alone 
zpoke volumes on Italy’s basic problem— 
overpopulation and unemployment—a high 
birth rate and thousands of people wander¬ 
ing the streets all day with nothing to do. 
All this for modern Italy to worry about, 
piled atop the debris of war. 

For a place to live, thoiisands of war- 
tossed homeless have taken to caves like 
these, right in a downtown section of Rome. 
Many of these cave dwellers. 1951. are north¬ 
ern farmers, whose farms were destroyed by 
the war. Drifting southward, they burrowed 
these holes into the soft, wet clay of the hill¬ 
sides of the city and are forced to call the 
cold damp shelters that resulted, home. 

But most Italians pass them by with eyes 
Calloxised from long seeing the same sight in 
southern Italy. For here in Matava, at the 
heel of the boot, the cave dwellers have been 
around for 2,000 years. 

Italy today, then. Is Italy in transition, 
seeking to come out of the caves of its past 
Into the light, seeking to overcome the 
problems to which fascism brought it and 
emerged a healthy member of the democrat¬ 
ic family. This has called for American aid, 
and while in Italy I dropped by to see Mr. 
Leon Dajrton, head of our Economic Cooper¬ 
ation Administration there, to ask him 
about that aid. This Is his answer. 

Mr. Dayton. During the course of the last 
2 or 3 years, we have had thousands of tour¬ 
ists here; a great many American business¬ 
men, and others here Just for the Italian 
sunshine, history, and art of Italy. Nearly 
all of them, at one time or another, have ex¬ 
pressed that this work we are doing here is 
Operation Charity. Well, there is very little 
that could be further from the truth. I wish 
there was one way we could tell the Ameri¬ 
can people that this is a real Investment in 
the future. It Is not the kind of Invest¬ 
ment, either, we have to wait 10 years to 
pay off. In fact, we can see some of the 
dividends today. 

Mr. McCormick. As we traveled the Ital¬ 
ian peninsula, the Jones brothers turned 
their cameras for you on the dividends of 
American aid, of which Mr. Dayton speaks. 

The truth of his remarks is rooted in brick 
and stone In the new city of Casslno. Rather 
than reconstruct the former blasted town 
Bite, Italy Is preserving It as a memorial. 
The new town Is rising in a fresh location 
a half-mile away. With American aid, new 
housing—such as this, the largest apart¬ 
ment project in Rome—is now taking shape. 
In four more months. It will be providing 
low-cost accommodations for hundreds of 
families. These balconies, of course, will be 
for the people, not dictators. 

The busy Angers of throbbing machines 
are already beginning to spin the thread of a 
new industrial life. A whole new section 
of this textile factory—which will contain 
American looms and give work to over 200 
people—is now under construction, thanks to 
American help. We found the workers fully 
aware of this, and grateful. 

But one of the most amazing miracles of 
all is being worked with the help of these 
subterrunean steam formations, Italy pro¬ 
vided the geysers in Tuscany, where It is 
said that Dante wrote his Divine Comedy. 
America provided the engineering know¬ 
how. And somehow, in some way mysterious 
to a layman like myself, steam that bubbled 
from the earth was tapped by huge rigs. 
Huge stone condensing towers rise into the 
sky. Borax extracted as a byproduct, and 
power sent soaring across the land for miles— 
power to light the city—to keep the wheels 
of Industry turning. But these pictures 
tell more than the story of the power of 
Itallan-American cooperation. More recon¬ 
struction—the bay at Naples, which used to 
take any left-over bombs from the wartime 
bombing missions to the Rumanian oU fields. 


And now you’re leaving one of the world’s 
largest railway stations on Italy’s crack train 
running between Rome and Milan, running 
on time, we might add, without Mussolini's 
help. We rode this modem streamliner— 
further evidence of United States aid—as it 
sped along miles of new track, going up for 
a brief visit to the engineer’s cabin, shining 
with the latest type of locomotive equip¬ 
ment. The interiors are as luxurious as 
anything we’ve seen in the States. Repairs 
to the line still go on, but we sped across this 
bridge at 70 miles an hour—a bridge that 
formerly could be crossed at only 5 miles an 
hour. Yes; more evidence that Italy is on 
the right track. And well might we take 
pride in Its progress, for as ECA’s Leon Day- 
ton put it: 

Mr. Dayton. Probably the best example I 
can give you of the near miracle that is oc¬ 
curring here, and I think, an example of some 
of the short-term dividends we have gotten 
from the program, is by making a comparison 
between 1947 and now 1961. In 1947, the 
physical facilities of this country were badly 
destroyed. The people were poverty-stricken. 
There was a strong Communist minority here 
playing on these factors to get control of 
the people and of the Government. But In 
1951, Italy has assumed full partnership 
with the United States. She is preparing 
to defend the ideals and principles which 
caused us to make them. 

Gentlemen. I spoke to you earlier about 
some discussion of this work here being 
called Operation Charity. I think you will 
find we are getting our money’s worth out 
of Operation Strength for the free world. 

Mr. McCormick. And so, as we draw to the 
close of this report, how best to sum up what 
our cameras saw and ears heard? Perhaps 
like this: The glories of which Mussolini 
boasted were the old glories, symbolized by 
the wonderful works of art in which Italy 
is rich, and for which it is deservedly fa¬ 
mous. But today—today the Italian people 
arc not so much concerned with this past 
as they are with the present. The monarchy 
is gone. Mussolini is gone. In their place 
is a new Republic whose leader we sought 
out in his simple oflBce. He greeted us warm¬ 
ly, and said that while our cameras could 
record the physical evidence of our common 
effort toward recovery, it could not show 
what is in Italy’s heart and mind. We asked 
Prime Minister de Oasperl to take this re¬ 
sponsibility himself and here he Is. 

Prime Minister de Gasperi. That is why I 
am here today to tell you the sentiments 
and motives that inspire my Italy. They 
are: (1) Gratitude for the generous cooper¬ 
ation of the American people; (2) renewed 
faith In liberty; (3) the Arm resolve to defend 
democracy and to obtain social Justice. May 
God speed us on our common way. 

Mr. McCormick. This Arm resolve to de¬ 
fend democracy, which Premier de Gasperi 
pledges, has Its strength in the Italian Army, 
now being born anew with American advice 
and assistance. We are reserving that por¬ 
tion of our report on Italy for next week. 
Instead, for our Anal word, we turn your 
attention next to our exclusive interview 
with the Foreign Minister of Italy, Count 
Carlos Sforza. 

Count Sforza. Now we are allies In the 
/tlantlc Pact. That is why you are Just as 
Interested as we are In our rehabilitation 
and recovery. We will do our best and you 
may be assured of our loyalty because the 
Atlantic Pact has been created for peace, 
for freedom, and for saving our western 
civilization, and these are our deepest ideals 
and convictions. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus, with these assur¬ 
ances of Italian loyalty to the American 
cause, we close as we began, with this small 
babe against the ruins, symbolizing the new 
Italy, young as this child, struggling to live 
ui a free person again in this new world. 


How well she succeeds will depend not only 
upon herself, but upon you. 

As our Infantry moves forward In Korea, 
they are faced with a new Chinese puzzle to 
solve. The Communist Invaders have broken 
contact with our troops along much of the 
western front and pulled back in a sur¬ 
prise withdrawal. Yet, all expectations are 
of a major enemy counterattack nerhaps 
when we reach the wider waist of the pen¬ 
insula above the parallel. Our Air Force re¬ 
ports the Chinese massing—perhaps for Just 
such an attack—in the central mountain 
area, as our soldiers advance cautiously. 
And here are some troops the Communists 
have already learned are bad medicine. Our 
Turkish allies in action around Seoul, teamed 
up with American tank forces. These Turks 
need no lesson on the menace of commu¬ 
nism. Back home. Russia is on their border. 
For more Information on how highly these 
troops are valued in Korea, we turn now 
to a man who can boast 6 campaign stars 
and some 20 citations, including the DSC. 
A man who helped train the Turks In Tur¬ 
key and fought side by side with them in 
Korea as liaison officer until wounded. La¬ 
dles and gentlemen, the Army’s MaJ. Orville 
Munson. 

Major Munson. I was assigned to Turkey 
In January 1950 as part of the American 
Mission for Air to Turkey. On arrival I was 
sent to the Turkish engineering school in 
Istanbul. While there I taught infantry 
tactics. That is, I taught engineer units, 
which normally build bridges and such 
things, how to reorganize their companies 
and battalions to Aght as infantry when 
necessary. I was given the Job as liaison 
officer with the Turkish brigade. 

Mr. McCormick. How did the Turkish 
people feel about sending men to Korea, and 
how did the men themselves feel about 
going? 

Major Munson. I can’t answer for every 
Individual, but I can say this—the majority 
of the unit that went to Korea were volun¬ 
teers, officers and men. And I remember 
some of the women In Turkey saying that If 
they went to Korea, and that If they didn’t 
come back as victors, they shouldn’t come 
back at all. 

One thing that impressed me so much was 
on the ship going from Turkey to Korea, 
the Turks big comment here was that they 
were afraid that they were not going to get 
there In time to help out. They actually 
wanted to spill some blood for the cause of 
the free world. 

Mr. McCormick. What kind of Aghters are 
the Turks? 

Major Munson. The Turks are a proud 
people and rightly so. You see the Republic 
of Turkey is only 27 years old. To gain their 
Independence they fought for 2 years to drive 
the British, French, and Greeks from their 
soil. In doing this they had some divisions 
that fought until every man was killed. 
With a tradition like this to live up to, the 
Turks today have a real Inspiration. We 
found that It was very hard to impress the 
Turks with the advantages of maneuver. 
The Turks want to Just dig In and Aght, 
and as we learned so often, to close in with 
his bayonet. 

They are especially fond of our trucks, 
tanks, and weapons. The Turkish Army is 
still mostly horse-drawn, and, therefore, 
they haven’t had too much of an oppor¬ 
tunity to work with our equipment—and so 
at Arst they And It quite difficult to handle. 
Naturally, when they see some of the things 
that our boys can do with that very same 
equipment, they can’t help but admire our 
ability. Seeing is believing. 

They thought our weapons were wonderful. 
I remember the Arst comment that the en¬ 
gineer company commander made with re¬ 
gard to our Infantry rlAe. “Good. Every¬ 
body a machine gun.’’ 
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Mr. McCorkicx. Where were the Turks 
fighting when you were wounded. Major 
Munson? 

Major Munson. You all remember when 
the Chinese Communists came across the 
Yalu River in their big offensive? We were 
trying to secure some high ground in one of 
the northernmost areas of the Eighth Army 
sector. 1 was at that time assigned to one 
of the Infantry companies to assist them in 
organising for the attack. There were some 
tanks assigned to us at that time and they 
were operated by American personnel, so 
there was quite a bit of liaison responsibility 
in interpreting. 

The Turks at that time were protecting the 
right fiank of the Eighth Army. They were 
to hold back the initial punch that was re¬ 
ceived from the Chinese. This was until the 
American divisions organized for an orderly 
withdrawal. Incidentally, there is little need 
of my having to add this, but the Turks did 
a swell job. Just ask the boys from the 
American Second and Twenty-fifth Divisions. 
They know what 1 mean. 

Mr. McCormick. Major, you think a good 
deal of these soldiers from Turkey, don't you? 

Major Munson. The Turks know why they 
are in Korea—to stop aggression, now. They 
never forgot that their homeland borders on 
the Soviet Union. But still this fip;htlng 
brigade was dispatched unhesitatingly to 
fight halfway around the world to show at 
considerable cost in life and money that the 
Turkish Republic considers itself a part of 
the free world and a spearhead of democracy 
In the east. The Turks are willing to resist 
aggression anywhere in the world when 
called upon by the United Nat ions to do so. 
I want to say here, that I consider It n privi¬ 
lege to have had the opportunity to serve 
with a country whose Ideals and asplratloiiB 
are so fundamentally like our own. 

Mr. McCormtck. As these ground soldiers 
in the west plunged into North Korea for 
the deepest penetration, north of Yongpyong, 
and advanced toward the main enemy base 
at Kumwha. over their heads the nlr battle 
waged hotter than ever. Fifty United States 
Thunderjets. covering B-29’s in a heavy raid 
on the Manchurian border bridges, ran into 
40 Communist <et fighters and routed them. 
Put that down in your book as the biggest 
all-jet air battle in history. 

Meanwhile, here in Washington. In a 
sweeping demonstration of cooperation, 21 
American Republics signed a brass-tacks 
agreement to strengthen our own Western 
Hemisphere against the Communist plague. 
Conferring as our representative throughout 
the 2 -week session, and credited with much 
of the success of this historic meeting is the 
State Department official on whom we next 
focus. He Is our Ambassador to the Organi¬ 
zation of American States, John C. Dreler. 

Ambassador John C. Dreier. Yesterday 
morning the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the 21 American Republics gathered in the 
great Hall of the Americas In the Pan Amer¬ 
ican Union and signed the final act of their 
meeting of consultation. The first to sign 
was the ranking Foreign Minister. Dr. Manuel 
Tello, of Mexico. The 20 other Foreign Min¬ 
isters followed in order, the last one being 
the host to the meeting, our Secretary of 
State, Hon. Dean Acheson. 

Two weeks ago the foreign ministers 
gathered in Washington at the Invitation 
of Secretary Acheson to consider the common 
problems of our 21 countries in the present 
grave International situation. There were 
three big subjects on the agenda: Political 
and military cooperation, the problem of 
Internal liecurlty against subversive activ¬ 
ities, and emergency economic cooperation. 
Yesterday it was apparent that the determi¬ 
nation of the foreign ministers to resolve 
these common problems and set forth the 
policy of our American family of nations In 
this crisis, had met with outstanding success. 


Thirty-one resolutions were adopted as a 
result of the 2 days of work—and work it 
was in capital letters. On one of the last 
bights the group labored until 3 o'clock In 
the morning. And the next night they 
worked until 6 o'clock in the morning, in 
order to finish their task on time. 

In the political and military field the 
American foreign ministers made clear that 
our 21 countries stand united today in the 
finest tradition of inter-American solidarity. 
Reaffirming their desire t^ live and work In 
peace, they nevertheless laid plans for more 
-effective military preparation for the defense 
of our continent. They also again indenti- 
fled their governments with the larger pur¬ 
pose of the United Nations to establish a 
rule of law and justice In the relations 
among nations throughout the world. 

In dealing with the subject of subversive 
activities within the Americas, the foreign 
ministers set forth the main line.? to be fol¬ 
lowed for the purpose of controlling fifth- 
column activities. They also agreed on the 
need for lncrea::ed efforts to improve living 
standards and to strengthen fundamental 
human freedom in order to fortify the faith 
of our peoples In their democracy. 

Economic questions occupied a large part 
of the discussions. It was recognized that 
the emergency in which we find ourselves 
imposes special problems of production and 
supply. The needs of defense programs must 
be met, while measures have to be taken to 
prevent anv unnecer.sarv dislocation of the 
economics of our 21 republics. The economic 
resolutions adopted by the Foreign Ministers 
deal v/lth production of strategic materials, 
with the allocation of scarce goods, with 
measures to combat Inflation, and a number 
of other related subjects. They embody the 
basic inter-American principle of fair treat¬ 
ment to all—the sharing of Eacrlflces so that 
all may share In the benefits to be achieved. 

The decisions of the meeting of Foreign 
Ministers are in themselves Imnortant to the 
future of every one of us, uniting as they do 
the efforts of the 21 American Republics. 
However, as Secretary Acheson pointed out 
In his closing remarks, the manner In which 
decisions were reached there is also of great 
Importance. For in this meeting, the Amer¬ 
ican nations have again demonstrated the 
validity of their great system of cooperation 
based upon principles which commend the 
I 03 alty of every one of them. 

The highly satisfactory results of this 
meeting of consultation are eloquent evi¬ 
dence of what can be accomplished by na¬ 
tions working in a sincere desire to merge 
their national Interests in the larger goal of 
a world in which peace, freedom, and pros¬ 
perity can be achieved. 

Mr. McCormick. Until we turn our cameras 
upon the Nation again next week for an¬ 
other teledocumentary, this, then, against 
the background of Battle Front Korea, is Rob- 
ert McCormick putting a period on your 
thirty-secoud Battle Report, Washington. 


John Alltnckor, Educational Statesman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 2951 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker. I read 
with much regret in the Times Herald of 
Vallejo, Calif., of the retirement of John 
R. Alltucker as superintendent of schools 
of Valleja 


For 24 years he served the Vallejo 
school district, the last 10 as superin¬ 
tendent. Vallejo is really a Federal city. 
The major industry Is the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. In 1940 Vallejo had a popu¬ 
lation of 20,072. About that time Mare 
Island Navy Yard was being expanded 
rapidly until at the end of the war there 
were over 42,500 workers in the yard. 
The city of Vallejo grew to about 80,000. 
but the boundary of the city was not en¬ 
larged. The school population grew 
about like the population of the city. 
Vallejo had a staggering problem to 
handle the education of its enormously 
increased school population. 

Lanham Act funds helped build some 
schoolhouses. Mr. Alltucker, loyally and 
vigorously supported by the board of 
education, handled the job of providing 
education for the increased school popu¬ 
lation. The intellect and the character 
of John Alltucker was impressed upon 
many a pupil of the Vallejo schools dur¬ 
ing the 10 years he was superintendent of 
schools. Somehow, vjpder the adminis¬ 
tration of John Alltl^Jker. they received 
as good training as they would had they 
lived in normal cities. Part of the rea¬ 
son was that the superintendent had un¬ 
dying faltl in our public-school system, 
and his board of education had faith in 
the ability of their .superintendent to give 
every child that came into the Vallejo 
schools during this v/artime period an 
opportunity to get an education, the 
birthright of every American child. 

I think the board and the superin¬ 
tendent still are wondering how the job 
was done, but it was accomplished. 

Later the wartime pressure relaxed 
some, but not nearly as much as was 
expected when the war ended. A large 
population still remained in Vallejo. 
Some of us thought that since the schools 
had been built by the National Govern¬ 
ment to take care of an educational war 
emergency and, since Vallejo had done 
this magnificently, the sensible thing 
would be to turn the schools built with 
Federal money over to Vallejo and other 
similar cities, on the promise that they 
would continue to be used for education. 
With a group of my House colleagues I 
tried to bring this about and introduced 
a bill to accomplish such transfers. We 
submitted testimony on the matter to 
the Public Works Committee. I was for¬ 
tunate in getting Mr. Alltucker to come 
before the committee and explain the 
situation in Vallejo, which was similar, 
but perhaps more aggravated, to what it 
was in many other war towns. He made 
a great witness. He thoroughly ex¬ 
plained the problem; he was able to give 
answers to all the questions put to him 
and in every way he made an excellent 
showing. Naturally I was greatly pleased 
that Mr. Alltucker, my constituent and 
friend, had made such a good impres¬ 
sion. However, the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee took the view of the Public Works 
Agency, that these schools should be sold 
to the local school districts. Neverthe¬ 
less, our hearings brought the price down 
to practically a nominal amount and the 
thanks for this result Ls due to Mr. All- 
tucker more than to any other person. 
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John R. Alltucker is a true educator. 
He Is unassuming, frank, friendly, and 
modest. He is continually thinking of 
how he can improve the opportunity for 
education for the pupils under his juris¬ 
diction. He never took the attitude that 
Vallejo was the only city that had an 
acute problem in education. He recog¬ 
nized that others had similar situations. 
His relations with his Congressman were 
most cordial and friendly. He never 
made any unreasonable requests. His 
conduct was such as to make his Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress want to “break 
his neck” to do something for John All¬ 
tucker. Vallejo is to be congratulated on 
getting and keeping a man like him for 
24 years. The board, including all mem¬ 
bers of it while he was superintendent, 
are to be congratulated on working so 
cordially with Mr. Alltucker and support¬ 
ing him so loyally in working out the 
problems presented to the board during 
the trying war and postwar years. 

His administration of the schools, in 
a manner that gave every war worker 
in the Mare Island yard the feeling that 
his children were being properly edu¬ 
cated. raised the morale of these fine 
workers. This may account for the many 
awards that Mare Island and its work¬ 
ers received for their fine accomplish¬ 
ments. 


McNeil Island 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25. 1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an excellent article by 
Paul J. Squier, warden of McNeil Is¬ 
land Penitentiary, in the State of Wash¬ 
ington. The article points up the very 
fine work being done at that institution: 

McNeil Island—^Emerald of Puget Sound 
(By Paul J. Squier, Warden, United States 
Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash.) 

The oldest, the most far-flung outpost, the 
only prison In the continental United States 
for which a navy Is a necessity. McNeil 
Island stands out as an unique Institution. 

Before the State of Washington had come 
Into belrg; before the Bureau of Prisons was 
organized; McNeil Island was a facility of the 
Federal Government for housing offenders. 
It was the United States marshals’ jail, 
serving the great Northwest Territory. It 
became a part of the Federal prison system 
in 1909. 

In the early days, when law enforcement 
consisted of the simple expedient of hanging 
or shooting a culprit when caught, rehabili¬ 
tation was but a word in the dictionary. 
Prevention by detention was the most pro¬ 
gressive method and, as early as 1875, muti¬ 
neers from the sea. outlaws, and malefactors 
involved in illicit Indian traffic, were taken In 
clinker-built dlnghys across the cold, tide- 
driven waters of Puget Sound to the Island. 
3Y2 miles out. where 27 acres were purchased 
and the flrst buildings erected. 

Conditions were primitive. According to 
old records, the bath line for many years, 
took place in a wooden barrel, in water heat¬ 


ed over hot rooks. Wood was the only fuel. 
Weather conditions, however, were temper¬ 
ate, running from an average summer high 
of 71.8 to a mean low. in wintertime, of 86.4. 
There was much rain. 

Today, situated about 16 miles from 
Olympia, Wash., to the south and an equi¬ 
distance from Tacoma to the north, McNeil 
Island receives Inmates from an area ex¬ 
tending from the icy wastes of the Alaskan 
Territory to the hot Mexican borders of 
southern California. 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

From its original holdings, the Govern¬ 
ment Institution has grown until today it 
encompasses the whole of McNeil Island, an 
area of about 7 square miles or 4,400 acres. 

By 1924 a population of 400 had already 
cramped living conditions and made addi¬ 
tional area necessary. In 1926, In return for 
Federal timberlands. a transfer of the local 
school section was made to the Institution. 
In this region, located some 3 miles Inland 
from the main buildings, the penitentiary 
farm came into being the following year. 

Nearly a decade later, the Government 
purchased the complete island and today we 
have a main Institution with a normal ca¬ 
pacity of 900 men (but with a present pop¬ 
ulation of around 1,040), a large hinterland 
being constantly developed, and a McNeil 
Island Camp with a normal capacity of 250. 
The Island has become a complete world of 
its own, self-contained and slowly approach¬ 
ing self-sufficiency. 

Living quarters for Inmates at the main 
Institution are provided by three cell blocks, 
an honor dormitory and an admission and 
orientation unit. The modern hospital has 
a capacity of 80 beds. A 700-seat audito¬ 
rium. built by the inmates, is one of the 
finest in the prison service. There are ad¬ 
ministration offices, school units for both 
academic and vocational classes, chapels, 
cannery, powerhouse, laundry, library, ship¬ 
yards, and shops of various kinds. 

Efforts toward Improvements and more 
efficient facilities are constant and contin¬ 
uous. For example, the main kitchen is 
now undergoing extensive renovations. A 
new air-conditioned bread-room will reduce 
stale bread to a minimum and allow for the 
proper cooling of breakfast rolls and other 
bakery goods which develop pan taste when 
handled without the proper facilities. 

The power plant Is being enlarged and 
modernized, eliminating the ever present 
danger of power failure from the mainland. 
A Diesel motor of 800 kilowatts has recently 
been Installed, and preparations are now 
under way for the Installation of a new 
1 ,200-kilowatt turbine. 

The old, inadequate system of securing 
water from deep wells and springs was dis¬ 
carded In 1937 when the Butterworth Dam 
and reservoir were completed and the pump¬ 
ing system put Into operation. The water 
from Eden Creek Is filtered and pumped 
either to the camp, which has two steel 
tanks with a total capacity of 650,000 gal¬ 
lons, or to the concrete reservoir above the 
main Institution which has a capacity of 
680,000 gallons. 

A second dam Is now In process of com¬ 
pletion and will Insure an adequate supply 
of water for the expanding domestic, In¬ 
stitutional, irrigative, and industrial uses. 
In order to derive multiple benefits from 
one operation, 100 acres of now almost im¬ 
penetrable swamp will be changed by the 
dam Into a placid lake, nestling In tran¬ 
quillity below the evergreen forests. Thus 
is utility served without the sacrifice of 
beauty. 

THE M’NEIL FARM CAMP 

Supplanting the penitentiary farm, the 
McNeil Island Camp came Into being in 
1943, coincident with the closing of the 
camps at Dupont, Wash., and Kooskla. 


Idaho, due to curtailment of activities 
brought by the war and need for conserv¬ 
ing staff manpower. 

About half of the commitments to McNeil 
Camp are short-termers from the courts, and 
half are received by formal transfer from the 
main McNeil Institution. Population dur¬ 
ing the past year has ranged from 280 to 365. 
The two Institutions are most closely Inte¬ 
grated, and are, of necessity, complemen¬ 
tary—the camp furnishing a large propor¬ 
tion of fresh food, and the main Institution 
furnishing services not available at the camp. 

Prior to the war, the penitentiary main¬ 
tained a farm population of 90 to 150 In¬ 
mates, who worked at the farm and were 
housed and fed there In a modern dormitory, 
consisting of three squad rooms, housing 50 
men each. The original dormitory and cul¬ 
inary unit and office space comprise the heart 
of the present unit. There are now three ad¬ 
ditional cottages of the war-time surplus 
variety which house 60 men each. In most 
respects, policies and functioning are accord¬ 
ing to commonly approved camp practices. 
However, this camp is unique in the Federal 
Prison System In that the officer personnel 
and all funds are provided through the main 
Institution. There Is excellent cooperation 
between the farm group, the camp adminis¬ 
tration. and the main Institution—adminis¬ 
trative. custodial, mechanical, and culinary 
departments. 

The future holds some very interesting 
possibilities for the camp at McNeil Island. 
Orchard and berry development will play an 
imjjortant part n the farm economy and 
should contribute substantially to the can¬ 
nery operation as well. Continued land de¬ 
velopment as recommended by the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, will contribute to the self- 
sufficiency of the dairy through more abun¬ 
dant pasture and hay, and enable us to es¬ 
tablish and operate an economical beef ven¬ 
ture. Close cooperation with the cannery 
will enable us to conserve surpluses and meet 
more and more of the steward’s off-season 
needs. Our timber operation will some day 
become so important that its value can 
scarcely be overemphasized. The various 
elements should blend into a closely Wviven 
program to give the balance and unity which 
a prison farm should have. 

Out of a total of 4.409 acres, the farm has 
slightly less than 1.000 acres of cultivated 
land. Perhaps 2,000 acres can best be con¬ 
sidered forest land, since a fine stand of 
young fir in general. A recent soil conser¬ 
vation survey indicates about 600 acres fa¬ 
vorable for production may be cleared and 
put into cropland. Land clearing Is a siz¬ 
able Job, with tremendous fir stumps to be 
uprooted and burned before plowing can be 
started. Land clearing does provide produc¬ 
tive winter work for the Inmates and is a 
stabilizing Influence on the work program. 
Practically all the acreage yet to be reclaimed 
will be devoted to pasture, forage, and small 
grain production—three of our most pressing 
needs. 

The orchard and berry program Is quite 
ambitious, with 300 acres devoted to this fea¬ 
ture. Two hundred acres of this total rep¬ 
resents young orchard that will need several 
years to reach full productivity. At that 
time about 66 acres of old orchard, scattered 
about the Island, will have passed their use¬ 
fulness and will be removed. This will leave 
a solid block of over 200 acres of productive 
fruit to effect the maximum operating econ¬ 
omy. This orchard can be Irrigated with 
facilities now available and should give good 
production In a few more years. Tree fruits 
being grown Include apples, peaches, prunes, 
sweet and sour cherries, pears, and apricots. 

The garden operation Is quite sizable, with 
up to 80 acres devoted to it. Most of this 
land Is irrigated with portable equipment 
from permanent underground Installations. 
The chief handicap to the garden operation 
Is unfavorably contoured land, a condition to 
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be improved by clearing and developing ad¬ 
jacent areas. 

The hog and poultry features provide porlc 
and eggs to fill Institutional requirements. 
Yearly pork production Is around 500 head. 

The dairy unit on McNeil Island has de¬ 
veloped from a mediocre beginning, with 
grade animals purchased from here and 
there, to a herd of 67 high-grade milking 
cows. The first bulls with any important 
background used In the herd were loaned by 
the Department of Agriculture and came 
from the Huntley, Mont., experiment sta¬ 
tion. In 1940, a bull was purchased from 
Carnation Farms, and since that time several 
others have been obtained from the same 
source. Then, too, three bulls were supplied 
from our own Institutions: one from La 
Tuna, and two from Terre Haute. 

In 1940 the herd reached its highest aver¬ 
age production, and was at the top of the 
list for the Institution dairy herds. 

During the war years, and since, produc¬ 
tion has been declining, due to the feed situ¬ 
ation and the shortage of money for pur¬ 
chase of feed. The only purchased animals 
In the herd have been the bulls, until re¬ 
cently, when, through the efforts of Direc¬ 
tor Bennett and Worden Squler, nine pure¬ 
bred heifers were bought from Carnation 
Farms. 

INDUSTRIES 

Our industries are presently composed of 
four units: a cannery, a furniture-repair 
shop, a pallet shop, and a shipyard. A year- 
round average of some 20 percent of the in¬ 
mate population la employed in this work. 

The largest of the industries is the can¬ 
nery—both in number of employees and in 
investment. Approximately 67.000 cases of 
canned goods have been prepared during 
the past year. The major part of this pack 
ha.s been for the Army, and the balance has 
gone to our own Institutions and to other 
Government agencies. The dehydrator is 
In a semiseparate unit. 

The cannery is In operation about 7‘^ 
months of the year, and work is maintained 
on two shifts for a considerable portion of 
that time. In off-season, only about one- 
fourth as many men arc employed in main¬ 
tenance, repair, and shipping. 

The pallet shop, which is the second largest 
industry, is presently working on an Army 
contract. This Is operated on a piecework 
basis and peak production is G85 pallets in 
1 day. Twenty-five thousand, 4-foot by 6- 
foot heavy equipment pallets have been 
completed In the past C months, involving 
the using of over 2.000,000 board feet of 
lumber and a large quantity of hardware. 

The furnlture-rcpalr shop is engaged in 
reflnlshlng office desks and chairs for the 
Army and for other Federal offices. 

The shipyard is probably the best known 
of the Island’s industries. During the war 
three tugs were built for the Army, and later 
a tender was built for Alcatraz. More re¬ 
cently, tiie yard has been used to repair boats 
for the Coast Guard, and boats and barges 
for the island’s navy. 

INMATES 

The Inmate population Is a heterogeneous 
group. Ages vary from 17 to 80 years, and 
sentences from 1 month to llfe-plus-60- 
yenrs. Analogous variance obtains with re¬ 
gard to degrees of Intelligence and culture. 
For example, recently one Inmate chose to 
sleep on the floor and apparently did not 
know what a pillow was for until he became 
acclimated. Practically all professions are 
represented; the most rare is that of school 
teacher. The Negro population has Increased 
over 400 percent since 1941, due to the In¬ 
flux of military prisoners and to shifting 
population. Our Eskimo population is in¬ 
creasing, but they present fewer problems 
than any other racial group. Only five of our 
present N. M. V. T. A-law violators are other 
than white. Commitments are largely from 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 


EVENING ACTlVlTlfaS 

The year 1941 marked the beginning of 
the first attempt at an organized recrea¬ 
tional program. Prior to this time various 
cliques almost completely monopolized the 
playing areas and consequently the bulk of 
the population was left with no alternative 
but to walk around the yard. A softball 
and an outdoor basketball league were 
formed and eventually developed Into the 
present-day set-up wherein two leagues are 
In play. These arc: Major league of eight 
teams In basketball, softball, and volleyball. 
The minor league of four teams is com¬ 
prised of those lesser-skilled individuals who 
thus are given an opportunity to play with 
men of their own ability. 

The drill hall, previously utilized for offi¬ 
cers' training, was renovated and made avail¬ 
able for winter-months activities. Basket¬ 
ball standards, punching-bag platforms, 
standards for volleyball courts were installed 
and, over a 6-year period, have finally evolved 
Into a complete 6-month winter-program 
period. This area is utilized by the Inmates 
from 12 noon to 8:30 p. m. during the regu¬ 
lar workweek, and from 12 noon until 4 
p. m. on Saturdays and Sundays. The use 
of this Indoor area has been a splendid 
morale boo.ster for all types of Inmates, as 
a well-balanced program for both active 
and nonactive men Is carried on by the 
recreational division. 

Inmate committees work with the recrea¬ 
tional officer and the officials in charge of 
the institution and thus promote cordial, 
well-received programs. 

Visitors have been very favorably im¬ 
pressed with the sportsmanship shown by 
both players and spectators. Inmate offi¬ 
cials have received words of praise for their 
work and the combined efforts of both in¬ 
mates and officials has loft a pleasing impres¬ 
sion on the outsider. 

Next to radio, the library with Its 10.000 
volumes and 48 magazines has the greatest 
number of participants. Each Inmate has 
the opportunity to avail himself of the 
library at least three times a week, since it Is 
open for 8 hours each day. Magazines are 
mostly distributed by request, usually about 
75 a day. Books taken out average 300 to 
400 an evening. Vocational training is given 
In bookbinding and marbling. The second 
evening period la devoted to selected study 
groups, a great books discussion circle, and 
to the debating team. The actual debates 
with neighboring collegiate or high-school 
teams Invoke a hearty interest and fre¬ 
quently attract an audience of several hun¬ 
dred inmates. 

Tlie auditorium Is the scene of dally events 
such as church activities and the motion- 
picture shows (which make their appear¬ 
ance on every week end and on holiday 
occasions), as well as for vocational clas.scs 
on Wednesdays, and for orchestra and choir 
practice; and on special occasions it is used 
for boxing matches or other activities such 
as outside lectures, debates, inmate shows, 
etc. It is also the usual meeting place for 
the personnel for regular or special lectures 
or discussion groups. 

Evening school is likewise divided into two 
periods. Classes are conducted in the after¬ 
noon as well, but those are primarily for in¬ 
mates with a full-time or half-time school 
assignment. The program Is ambitious and 
entails academic, vocational, and avocatlonal 
aspects. Most classes are held on alternate 
evenings, so a wider range may be offered. 
The supervisor states that less emphasis Is 
being placed on the formal school-room type 
of class and that the trend is more toward 
vocational training and correspondence 
study. Correspondence study has more than 
tripled during the past 6 years. Some 8,000 
lessons embracing more than 75 courses from 
6 major sources have been completed during 
the past quarter. 


Tlie inmates have appreciated some In¬ 
novations In the activity program. Our 
hinterland Is especially fruitful In raising 
small colleges, and the education depart¬ 
ment has capitalized on their teacher-train¬ 
ing and sociology departments to the extent 
that four of the students now take admis¬ 
sion intervlev;s, one teaches classes in soci¬ 
ology-psychology, and one compiled statistics 
for college credit. 

Hobby-shop activities have rapidly In¬ 
creased In scope and number of participants. 
It is supervised by a custodial officer under 
direction of the education department. 
Twenty-one Inmates are now engaged In fly- 
tying, 12 in leather work, 7 in weaving, 7 
In woodwork, 1 In plastics, and 1 in art. 
The excellence of many of these products 
Indicates that the avocations could he trans¬ 
formed into vocations and become the means 
of earning a good living. 

PERSONNEL AND ORGANIZATION 

Time is a commodity with which the ad¬ 
ministration is not too well supplied and. 
consequently, there is an ever-present em¬ 
phasis on speed and efficiency. Organization 
is the keynote. Training and the time 
factor are under constant consideration. 

For example—the McNeil I.sland fleet. 
Gone are the days of haphazard schedules, 
antiquated lapstreaks, and scaROlng guards. 
Tod.^y, a highly trained group of maritime 
oflicens handles the 24-hour-a-day activities 
of passenger boats, freighters, tugs, power 
barges, and ferry service. 

Boats arrive and leave in a steady stream: 
A freighter with a load of apples from eu.st- 
ern Washington or leaving with a cargo of 
canned poods for Alcatraz; a power barge 
loaded with lumber for the pallet crews; 
tugs bringing In scows piled high with Army 
salvage from Seattle; and, in between, the 
continuous clocklike runs of the passenger 
boats bringing In the shifts, business repre¬ 
sentatives, and new inmates. 

These passenger boats alone excite the 
Imagination. They must meet deadlines 
every hour of the day ond most of the night. 
In spite of weather, unforeseen incidents, 
and other emergencies, they leave on the 
minute and return on time. 

Boats have benched in heavy fogs and fast¬ 
running tides; bows have been smashed, 
striking submerged ‘‘deadheads” on stormy 
nights; there Is the constant threat of broken 
log rafts and heavy Puget Sound traffic in 
high winds and rolling seas. Yet, to the 
credit of able and alert maritime crews, never 
has a boat been lost nor has a serious acci¬ 
dent occurred in the tiiousaiids of McNeil 
Island runs. 

The engineers and construction units are 
another example. Trucks, tractors, graders, 
bulldozers, and other heavy power equip¬ 
ment tune up every morning for another day 
of purposeful activity. Survey crews and 
office draftsmen work at top speed to keep 
ahead of the dam construction, the build¬ 
ing, and the opening of new projects. 

An Intricate and strategic network of 
roads, guarding 14 miles of shoreline, must 
be kept in constant repair. Docks must be 
kept in first-class condition. To save time 
and money, the construction units have 
erected and run their own sawmill, organiz¬ 
ing logging crews to keep them supplied with 
material from the island timherlands. A 
forestry unit has planted hundreds of young 
seedlings with the long view of a permanent 
forest crop. 

All this business is run in close coopera¬ 
tion with the shops—the machine shops, 
which manufacture and supply new for old 
and broken parts; the auto shops, which 
keep the motor jxiol ready and running; the 
carpenter shops, which fill quick orders and 
needed repairs. 

Over all this interlocking industry Is a 
crack custodial force to see that the main 
purpose of the Institution is net lost in the 
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press of business; and educational and clas- 
siftcation groups to foster rehabilitation—to 
get the right man into the right place. 
Finally, under one administrative head an 
effort is made to see that these widespread 
activities function smoothly, without conflict 
or friction, synchronized into one smooth- 
running organization. 

ly All this is accomplished with a personnel 
of 250 employees, 75 of whom live with their 
families in modern homes on the Island, 
about 25 in an up-to-date officers’ quarters. 
The rest commute from Steilacoom, Tacoma, 
or adjacent areas. On the side, the island 
residents find It expedient to maintain a 
cooperative store, a filling station, and a part- 
time garage. Local organizations sponsor a 
well-rounded religious, recreational, and so¬ 
cial activities program for all ages. 

And so McNeil Island continues to func¬ 
tion down through the years, growing, experi¬ 
menting. changing with the times in its at¬ 
tempt to meet the needs of the Nation, 
striving to be of service to society, a credit 
to the Bureau, and an important and pur¬ 
poseful part of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 


Deferment of College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL M.LeC0MPTE 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Presi¬ 
dent Samuel N. Stevens, of Grinnell Col¬ 
lege, has given a good deal of thought 
and study to the deferment of college 
students who pass the difficult aptitude 
tests, and his analysis of the matter is 
very worthwhile. I, therefore, ask per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include President Stevens’ 
memoranda on the subject of protecting 
the national health and safety by per¬ 
mitting men to continue their education 
and not engage in military service un¬ 
til their program of study is completed. 
President Stevens’ remarks follow: 

1. This Is not class legislation. A study 
was made with the cooperation of eight other 
colleges and universities of the economic 
backgrounds of the students in the col¬ 
leges. These students come from families 
with Incomes that range from $2,000 a year 
to over $100,000 a year. The median salaries 
fad within the range of between $3,600 ard 
$5,000. Reports from the Department of 
Labor indicate that even in the field of in¬ 
dustrial wages the averages today are with¬ 
in this range. Consequently, since the peo¬ 
ple in school involve economic backgrounds 
that are almost identical with the students 
in high school and the prospects generally 
it cannot be said that postponing military 
service of a college student is class legisla¬ 
tion. 

2. Education is not a luxury. It seems ap¬ 
parent from many of the discussions which 
have taken place that American people at 
times look upon higher education as a lux¬ 
ury which can be ignored or thrown out 
whenever an economic or political crisis 
arises which makes stresses and strains on 
our manpower. I am sure that you agree 
with me that there are no problems in our 
modern social economy which have remained 
as simple in structure or solution as they 
were in the early part of this century. It 
makes no difference how we deal with tech¬ 
nicalities of production or distribution or 
with the problems of social control or with 


the problems of international policy. At 
every point the need for enlightened his¬ 
torically sound, scientifically accurate Judg¬ 
ments is so pressing as to almost take on 
the nature of an emergency. We cannot ex¬ 
pect to maintain world dominance eco¬ 
nomically or to give world leadership oper¬ 
ating from an educational framework that 
is as obsolete as the horse and buggy is when 
seen in terms of whole plan. 

We need in the national interest more 
and better leadership. We need men cap¬ 
able of arriving at sound social, political, 
moral and technical Judgments. There is 
no substitute for processes of higher edu¬ 
cation. Russia recognizes this fact and sys¬ 
tematically has her brightest and best men 
do intensive study at the university level. 
England recognizes this fact for England 
knows that her loss in world leadership is 
due in no small part to the thousands of 
her brightest men who were allowed to die 
on Flanders Fields. England today is pov¬ 
erty stricken for leadership because the men 
who might have reached the stature of na¬ 
tional leaders in her economy are no longer 
alive. The loss was unnecessary. She no 
longer makes this mistake. Examine Eng¬ 
land’s methods of deferring her men and 
you will find that she sees to It that her 
brightest and finest brains are not only 
given an opportunity to become educated 
before they enter the military service but 
are not permitted to enter military service 
at all. They serve the national interests by 
preparing themselves to carry great loads 
of great responsibility, after the present gen¬ 
eration of old men has given up and passed 
out of the picture. 

3. The national emergency does not re¬ 
quire the sacrifice of educational growth and 
development for boys between 18 and 24 
at the present time. 

The Defense Department has consistently 
misled the American people in regard to 
this matter. I personally believe that the 
manner in which the American people have 
been misled by the Defense Department is 
almost Immoral. I recognize the fact that 
the vast appropriations which have been 
asked for and freely given would never have 
been made possible had it not been for the 
induced crises stirred up by military lead¬ 
ers and encouraged by our executive de¬ 
partment. It has yet to be demonstrated 
that any one of the services is in a position 
to adequately clothe, arm. and train the men 
now under their control. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE CP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement: 
Statement of W. D. Johnson, Vice President 
AND National Legislative Representative, 
Order of Railway Conductors, in Opposi¬ 
tion to the St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
My name is W. D. Johnson. I am a vice 
president and national legislative representa¬ 
tive of the Order of Railway Conductors of 
America. I reside in Washington, D. C., and 
I maintain an office at 10 Independence Ave¬ 
nue. The general headquarters of the Order 
of Railway Conductors is located in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The Order of Railway Con¬ 
ductors was organized July 6, 1868, and is the 
second oldest railway labor organization in 
the United States. 


As a representative of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, I am fully authorized to appear 
before this committee and file this statement 
in opposition to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. Our opposition to 
this project dates back for approximately 20 
years. 

We are not opposing the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project merely from 
the standpoint of railroad employees, regard¬ 
less of the fact that if this project is con¬ 
structed, many conductors will be adversely 
affected. In addition to our interest as rail¬ 
road employees, we are very deeply concerned 
as taxpayers, both State and Federal. Wo 
are, therefore, at a loss to understand why 
the Federal Government should be urged by 
a few Individuals to appropriate more than a 
billion dollars of Federal funds to be used to 
subsidize the construction of a water-trans¬ 
portation system that cannot in our Judg¬ 
ment be Justified by the widest stretch of 
Imagination, particularly so from the stand¬ 
point of national defense. 

The records show that our present trans¬ 
portation systems are fully adequate to meet 
present and future transportation needs even 
though there would be a substantial increase 
in both freight and passenger traffic. There¬ 
fore. the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway will simply mean taking away from 
present transportation systems tonnage that 
they are capable of handilng and transferring 
it to another system. This is merely “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

In World War IT, the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence project pleaded national defense, 
the same as they are doing at the present 
time. However, we have successfully fought 
two World Wars without the St. Lawrence 
project and 1 feel confident we will come out 
victorious in the present conflict without this 
added means of transportation. 

It has been estimated that it will require 
from 7 to 10 year.s to construct this project. 
I am, therelore. wondering Just how we will 
be able to carry on and meet the transporta¬ 
tion needs during the Interim period ol con¬ 
struction If we are able to carry on and 
meet the needs during the construction 
period, why can't we carry on after the proj¬ 
ect is constructed? In other words, if the 
future security of our great country is de¬ 
pendent upon the construction of a project 
that c.annot he put into operation short of 
8 or 10 years, I fear that our security will 
be destroyed long before the project Is con¬ 
structed, so why consider an expenditure of 
over a billion dollars of Federal funds for 
the construction oi a nonessential project. 

During World War II, the American rail¬ 
roads handled 97 percent oi all organized 
military traffic and 90 percent of all war 
freight. Railroad management and employ¬ 
ees were highly complimented by the Presi¬ 
dent and other high-ranking officials for the 
efficient service rendered. It has been said 
many times by those in authority that if the 
railroads had failed to render prompt and 
f'fflcient service, we would have suffered de- 
put in World War TI. However, regardless 
of this outstanding transportation record, 
special effort is being put forth to deprive the 
railroads and the employees traffic that right¬ 
fully belongs to them. 

I recall that General Eisenhower, on his 
return from his inspection tour abroad, 
stated in substance that our foreign allies 
are not inclined to give up, but on the con¬ 
trary, they are eager to carry on provided 
they are supplied with the necessary imple¬ 
ments of war. Therefore, It seems to me 
that it would be far more profitable and 
effective to use the vast sum of money that 
would be required to construct the St. Law¬ 
rence project to provide the necessary Im¬ 
plements of war and get them In the bands 
of our allies at the earliest possible date. 

I know that the engineers for the pro¬ 
ponents have estimated the cost of construc¬ 
tion of this project to be less than a billion 
dollars. However, past experience will show 
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that the cost of construction of water proj¬ 
ects far exceeded the estimates submitted 
and I daresay that the 6t. Lawrence project 
if constructed will not be an exception to 
the rule. 

Railway employees are deeply concerned 
with respect to our national defense. They 
have no desire whatsoever to do anything 
that would in any way retard oiur defense 
program. We, therefore, feel that our oppo¬ 
sition to the St. Lawrence project is fully 
justified and will prove to be helpful in¬ 
stead of harmful. 

Let me say in conclusion that our job as 
American citizens is to face realities and 
to strengthen and support our basic Indus¬ 
tries. This Is^ no time to waste our money 
or efforts in the furtherance of experimental 
dreams. I, therefore, sincerely hope that this 
committee will render an unfavorable report 
on this project. 


Military Careers of Former West Point 
Football Stars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 

OF TENNISSEX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am enclosing an article writ¬ 
ten by Walter Stewart, one of the coun¬ 
try’s recognized sports writers. 

All of us watch with interest the 
progress of outstanding football play¬ 
ers at West Point during the course of 
their preparation for service as officers 
in the regular Military Establishment. 
It is but natural that we lose sight of 
their excellent reputations as they leave 
West Point, because in the course of 
things others must take their places in 
the public eye. 

Coach Blaik, In a conversation re¬ 
cently, gave me some very interesting 
figures about the military service of re¬ 
cent well-known graduates, I commu¬ 
nicated that information to Mr. Stew¬ 
art and indeed he has paid a great trib¬ 
ute to these fine soldiers. His article 
follows: 

Anyone thoughtless enough to angle a 
sneer toward football at West Point will have 
to lick the Honorable Clifford Davis, a bel¬ 
ligerent solon equipped with a built-in left 
hook and a grand pair of hands. Wc can’t 
understand why anyone this side of the 
Kremlin would care to launch such a sneer, 
but our able and Industrious lawmaker is 
prepared to kick In the teeth behind It. 

Armed with the statistics of heroism, Con¬ 
gressman Davis strikes a deep bell tone from 
the heart of sporting America as he reports 
that. 

1. Of the last nine captains of Army foot¬ 
ball teams, three have been killed in action. 
One of these three was our town's John 
Trent, the Immortal warrior without fear 
and without reproach. 

2. Since 1936 a total of 177 football letter- 
men have graduated and 05 percent have 
catapulted into service under fire. 

3. Twenty percent have earned the Purple 
Heart for blood spilled in combat and 6 per¬ 
cent have been slain with faces set hard to¬ 
ward the enemy. 

This Is a record written in gore and guts 
and agony. It rates top brackets in foot¬ 


ball’s hall of fame—In mankind’s hall of 
fame. The backs and linemen of the United 
States Military Academy are a peculiar brand 
of tiger—a tireless and sacrificial type some¬ 
what set apart from the average candidate 
for commission. 

THE HARD WAY 

Hours of practice are strictly limited and 
boiler-sized heads of steam must be jammed 
into these time capsules. Hard driven the 
cadets come out of the showers drained of 
energy and designed for an early rendezvous 
with the sack. But bed is a long way off— 
stiffly dug-ln behind a rampart of text¬ 
books. To reach it. the cadet must pierce 
an outpost line of higher mathematics— 
plow through a pulverizing fire blanket of 
bridge stresses before he crashes head-on 
Into the final wall of resistance—the tech¬ 
nique of fire control. English literature, and 
advanced Spanish. 

Have you ever sought to concentrate upon 
a puddle of type when your brain sagged 
with your spine—when your shoulders quiv¬ 
ered beneath the heavy anvils of fatigue? 
Well, we have—and no slight pressure is 
Involved. Yet the football forces of West 
Point must keep in academic step with 
students who reach the study hour in com¬ 
parative bright-eyed eagerness. 

Of course football is nothing but war with 
the gloves on—the finest conditioner for a 
harsh and thankless profession. Yes, a cadet 
must flog his mind into stride when fatigue 
claws at his bowels—when cleated bruises 
freckle his hide and clean sheets wait a 
stride from the study table. 

THE RUTHLESS PARALLEL 

So the circumstances will be Identical 
some fire-torn night when he crouches In 
the shifting shadows of a ruined cottage 
with a map spread across his knees and a 
flashlight quivering in his grubby paw. But 
this time the corporate life of a battalion, a 
division, an army is balanced upon the 
clarity of his thinking. 

He is tired now—bone-tired and fighting 
back the tide of sleep which reaches out to 
engulf him. It is at this point that com¬ 
manders strike with devastating skill, or 
see their units cut up and go back for re¬ 
classification. And the old fullback or 
tackle, toughened in heart and body and 
spirit, Is the most likely candidate for success. 

Yes, football is war with the gloves on— 
follows the same principles of tactics and 
strategy. A.s laid down by the military 
scientist. Von Klauscwltz, one of these prin¬ 
ciples brings major attacking forces into 
contact with minor defensive units of the 
enemy. And what else is double teaming 
in football? On the defense, you seek to 
deploy and maneuver in such a manner that 
the foe will be unable to overwhelm you 
by massing at the critical point of assault. 

Football offensives must blend air blows 
with ground power, and so must the winning 
general. You cannot advance the ball unless 
you arc adept at feinting at one point 
and striking at another—building apparent 
strength at the flank and hitting up the 
center. The flag is pushed forward in the 
same Intricate fashion. 

Intelligence is equally vital on both fields. 
Scouting reports vary In detail, but the 
essentials are the same. What is the prob¬ 
able enemy Intent and what are his capa¬ 
bilities? Where are the crevices of his de¬ 
fense? With these facts at his elbow, coach 
and commanding officer assess them end¬ 
lessly and sketch flexible plans. 

But men do not react precisely to the lines 
drawn upon a map or a blackboard. The foe 
has beefed up left tackle by overshifting, 
or moved artillery to saturate an area in¬ 
telligence had described as a favorable ave¬ 
nue of approach to the junp-off. So one of 
the alternate plans must bo adopted and 
put into immediate operation. The change 
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must be made under full pressure and with¬ 
out losing momentum—a cruel task for a 
quarterback or regimental commander. 

And for solid proof, read the roll call of 
glory—Army football men who moved on to 
the flre-swept slopes where games are played 
for deadly keeps. Eisenhower, Bradley, Still¬ 
well, Neyland, Sultan, Patton, Gearhart, 
O’Donnell, Hobbs, O’Hare—a brilliant, surg¬ 
ing listing. 

So as long as we operate efficient and 
sharply striking football teams at West Point 
we'll have a bard corps of brilliant combat 
officers. Many of those who formed that 
doomed 6 percent failed to make the All- 
America while they played at the Academy. 
They waited a few years. 


SaDCtioni Against Chinese Reds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

PRANKFORD LlONS Cl.UB, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 18,1951. 
Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., 

Representative Sixth District, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Scott; Your news let¬ 
ter dated March 26. 1951, in which you ad¬ 
vocate that sanctions be placed against the 
Chinese Communists unless they withdraw 
beyond the Korean borders, in which case 
our troops, Air Force and Navy, would assume 
a noncombatant status pending their re¬ 
placement by other occupation forces from 
all the peace-loving nations of the world, 
was read at the last meeting of this club. 

In the belief that this Nation should take 
a definite stand and adopt an understand¬ 
able policy with respect to the Chinese 
Communists and the Korean situation, we 
wish to inform you that a resolution was 
unanimously adopted by 112 members of this 
club in support of House Resolution No. 173, 
providing for sanctions to be approved 
against the Chinese Reds, hut before they 
are used, the United Nations is to cull for a 
cease-fire, involving the withdrawal oi the 
Chinese beyond the Yalu River, followed by 
the U. N. recommendation for guaranteeing 
an independent Korea within protected 
boundaries. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ltons Club of Frankford, 

By JAMES E. Embery, Secretary, 


America for Americans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY L. TOWE 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include a statement sent to me by the 
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members of the Third Medical Battalion, 
Third Infantry Division, now in Korea: 
Amkrxca roB Americans 
Frankly, we, the lighting men in Korea, 
are more worried about the Communists at 
home than the Chinese we are facing. At 
least here we are on even terms. We are 
both armed. But our families back home 
cannot defend themselves against the many 
sneaky tricks of the Communists in their 
midst. Further, we feel the sentences Im¬ 
posed on those Commies accused to date 
have been far too lenient, and In addition, 
we cannot see them enjoying the sanctity of 
our Jails. The American taxpayer. Includ¬ 
ing us over here In Korea, are getting fed 
up paying for trials and retrials and appeals 
and the upkeep of these undesirables In our 
Jails. 

We wish to offer to the American people 
a plan for ridding our country of those who 
don't seem to like our form of government 
at absolutely no cost to the taxpayers. Will 
all people at home Insist that all those who 
don’t like our Constitution, including the 
likes of Earl Browder. Eugene Dennis. Paul 
Robeson, Alger Hiss. Harry Gold, and the 
many others who have betrayed us. and those 
who always seem to be ridiculing the Ameri¬ 
can way of life. Insist again that these people 
be deported from the United States. We 
suggest these rodents be sent over to Korea 
and turned over to the military, who will 
see to It that they are given safe conduct 
to the thirty-eighth parallel and presented 
to their Chinese comrades. The cost of this 
project will be borne, and with great enthu¬ 
siasm. by donations of the fighting men in 
Korea. 

Send them over to us and we will do the 
rest. How about it, all you good people 
back home? Let us save and keep America 
for Americans. 

Members of the Third Medical 
Battalion, Third Infantry Di¬ 
vision. APO, 468. 


United States Air Force Mission With 
the Atomic Bomb, What It Looks Like, 
and How It Is Delivered**—Jim Berry¬ 
man, Cartoonist-Illustrator, the Wash¬ 
ington Star 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
If anyone has ever successfully analyzed 
the elements of education in art, music, 
economics, scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects. commerce, labor, agriculture, trade, 
finance, law, medicine, the humanities, 
and other subjects which constitute 
some of the facets of an able, well- 
rounded and successful cartoonist. 

I have seen men like Tad Dorgan, 
Cliff Berryman, John McCutcheon. and 
Herb Block, impart a more fluent, legible, 
understandable, and factual story with a 
few brush or pencil strokes—in a car¬ 
toon—than most persons are able to ex¬ 
press in a 1-hour talk, and on almost 
any subject. 

In addition to a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the classical arts and sciences, of 
the intricate problems of psychology. 


sociology, and the humanities, a good 
cartoonist must at the same time be en- 

tion and well-developed, indefinable 
sense of humor, but an even deeper-seat¬ 
ed realization of the most serious prob¬ 
lems of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if this world has 
ever had two cartoonists endowed to a 
more marked degree than has character¬ 
ized the Internationally known and be¬ 
loved Clifford Kennedy “Cliff" Berryman 
and his equally distinguished son. James 
T. “Jim" Berryman. 

The work of the late Clifford K. Berry¬ 
man intrigued this Nation for more than 
a half a century. The Berrymans—fa¬ 
ther and son—were not only both win¬ 
ners of the Pulitzer prize, but both were 
president of Washington’s famed Grid¬ 
iron Club of writers and cartoonists 
Jim Berryman is now the president of 
the famous Gridiron Club which satirizes 
public officials at two large dinners each 
year. He has long been both a maga¬ 
zine illustrator and a writer, specializ¬ 
ing in the popular presentations of tech¬ 
nical subjects, and made a considerable 
number of drawings, both for the United 
States Navy, Army, and the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish that every man. 
woman, and child, in these United States 
could read this splendid article by our 
good friend. Jim Berryman, entitled “A 
Mission With the Atomic Bomb, What It 
Looks Like, and How It Is Delivered," as 
reproduced in the Washington Star, last 
evening. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be like painting 
the lily for me to try to explain the won¬ 
derful piece of writing and illustrations 
done by this great artist-writer. 

At long last we have a factual report 
as to just what we might expect to 
happen when the United States Air Force 
B-36 or a B-50 travels alone to its target 
devoid of fighters and as a single, lonely 
package of destruction. 

Jim Berryman said yesterday when I 
talked with him: 

“Congressman, I wrote and illustrated 
this article simply to enlighten the aver¬ 
age man, woman, and child—to give all 
of them faith and courage in what we in 
America have done and can do—to pro¬ 
tect our American way of life if and when 
any eventuality arises that might make 
it necessary to protect these shores. 

“After seeing what Gen. Curtis LeMay 
has in hand. I am satisfied that the 
American internal defenses are not going 
to be wrecked by a murderous attack 
from the heavens as they were at Pearl 
Harbor because General LeMay is not 
letting his Air Force be caught like a 
lot of sitting ducks." 

Mr. Speaker, that Americans every¬ 
where throughout the country and par¬ 
ticularly the children in our rural sec¬ 
tions whose teachers dally read the Con¬ 
gressional Record, may gain an inkling 
of but one phase of what is being done 
by the United States Air Force to secure 
our lives, under the unanimous consent 
of my colleagues. I extend my remarks. 

I desire to Include within my remarks 
a brief statement made by Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, Chief of the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand, United States Air Force, and a 


panying it, the same 


Wa^in’gton Star, where we in Congress 
almost dally see and enjoy his work.* 
Statement for Look by Lt. Gen. Curtis Lr- 
May, Chief of the Strategic Air Command, 
United States Air Force 
The primary objective of the military 
forces of the free world is peace. Air Force 
Secretary Thomas K. Flnletter has defined 
the mission of air power in this connection 
as being one of the most important means for 
preventing war and establishing a world of 
peace. 

The role of Strategic Air in this is one 
which Is very clear and seriously held by us 
In the Air Force Strategic Air Command. We 
feel that by having our strategic bombers In 
the highest possible state of readiness, we are 
serving as a most potent force to deter any 
aggressor. We also are serving as a force 
which can help win the victory should war 
come in spite of the most earnest efforts of 
the leaders of the free world. 

The officers and airmen of the Strategic Air 
Command understand the terrific responsi¬ 
bility which Is theirs. The ability to deliver 
atomic weapons gives us a power which Is 
enormous, but we are firmly dedicated to 
using that power toward the preservation of 
the peace and security of the free world as 
we know it. 

The news article was as follows: 

Plying an Atomic Bomb Mission With 
Select B-50 Chew—Star Cartoonist Ber¬ 
ryman Makes the First Sketches and 
Writes the First Story of How Air Force 
Bomber Delivers World’s Most Lethal 
Weapon and Returns 

(By James T. Berryman) 

They said it was a dry A-bomb run. But 
It seemed live enough to me in ths pressur¬ 
ized B-60's forequarters at 30,000 feet alti¬ 
tude, For only a bulkhead door separated 
the navigator and me from the atomic 
bomb’s cradle in the 60-degree below zero 
temperature of the bomb bay. 

Man’s most destructive weapon lies rigidly 
fixed in its launching position. At the at¬ 
tack unfolds, the navigator occasionally 
glances at the grotesque bulk of what he 
calls “The Thing” through a circular-glass 
peephole In the bulkhead. This is probably 
unnecessary, for the bomb is immovable un¬ 
til it is released automatically by the magic 
of electronics. This ghastly weapon is pre¬ 
set when the B 60 rises from the earth on 
Its fateful mission. 

I think I am one of the few civilians, and 
surely the only cartoonist-illustrator, to have 
flown on a simulated A-bomb mission. The 
security-conscious crew of the B-50 looked 
at me with goggle-eyed wonder when Lt. 
Col. Harry E, Stengele, wing commander of 
the Ninety-sixth Bombardment Squadron, 
announced to them that I was authorized to 
go on their mission, sketching pad, pencils, 
crayons, and all. This was at Hunter Air 
Force Base, Savannah, Ga. 

SEEKS TO SCOTCH RUMORS 

I was there because MaJ. Gen. Roscoe C. 
Wilson, deputy chief of stafi on Operations 
fo. Atomic Energy—and once a cartoonist 
at West Point—thought a cartoonist Illus¬ 
trator could tell a big part of the A-bomb 
story without giving awaj any vital technical 
Information to your enemies. 

He said, “I believe It Is high time some of 
the ridiculous stories circulated about the 
A-bomb be killed and buried once and for 
all. I’ve even heard rumors that hundreds 
of thousands of American people fearfully 
believe that an enemy agent could board a 
Hoboken ferry toting the bomb in a zipper 
bag and blow Manhattan clear over into 
Brooklyn.” 
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An enmny igent about tha ftaae of the 
legendary Paul Bunyan, gtrong man of the 
north woods, would find It a strain to carry 
the A*homb fitting into the B-60 (No. 8117) 
on which I flew as supercargo. I don't tay 
there aren't smaller bombs. But this type, 
which Is the standard 1951 model, is a 
whopper, 

BOMBSH LOWntSD OVZS CABOO 

It is towed out by tractor to the waiting, 
fueled B-50, all 10,000 pounds of it shrouded 
Under canvas like a bulbous corpse. The 
big, 99-foot-long bomber has been lilted by 
Its nose by a crane and rests back almost 
on its tall at an 18- or 20-degree angle. 
Ground crews surround "the thing" like ants 
and shove it on its easy-riding dolly under 
the belly of the bomber. Just below the gap¬ 
ing bomb-bay doors. 

The shrouds come off as the bomber Is 
slowly lowered over its cargo by the crane 
which has held up Its nose. A hydraulic lift 
draws the bomb up into its launching posi¬ 
tion in a supporting neat of four triangular 
braces. Big set screws are turned down by 
hand until the bomb Is rigid in its carriage. 
Then the bomb-bay doors snap shut with 
force enough to cut a man in two. 

And there on the airfleld'a concrete apron, 
her wings spanning 141 feet, lies this omi¬ 
nous silver-gray lady, pregnant and ready to 
deliver. 

While the specifications of the bomb are 
classified, it is possible to describe it in gen¬ 
eral terms. I do not, in fact, know the exact 
specifications. 

APPROXXMATELT 20 TtXT LONG 

The bomb, I believe, is approximately 20 
feet long and 9 or 10 feet in diameter. It is 
about the bulk of an average-sized living 
room. 

Unlike conventional bombs, this weapon 
is bulbous, not tear-dropped. 

The men call it "the thing," or "the panic,” 
the "ostrich egg," or Just "the bomb." 

A drenching rain slapped our faces as we 
left the briefing room of the Ninety-sixth 
Bombardment Squadron to board the 8117. 

JKTS FAIUU) TO FUSCX WXATHXR 

Above the storm, a crewman said: "Boy, 
what a beautiful night. Those damned 
fighters never will find us now." That was 
my first news that fighters would be out 
after us as we winged toward target X. The 
Jets never got up. They were locked in by 
weather, that wonderful, awful weather. 

Target X is a city. I cannot say what city. 
It is one of a number of cities closely ap¬ 
proximating the characteristics of a Ru.s8ian 
city or cities earmarked for attack if the 
United States Strategic Air Command ever 
has to make its great strike. The crew of 
the No. 8117 know now where It will go if 
R-day ever comes. The B-50. work horse of 
the strategic air command, and heavily 
armed, can bomb at 30.000 feet, traveling at 
350 miles per hour in all kinds of weather. 

Each B-50, equipped with atomic bombs is 
a bomber force in Itself, by \/orld War II 
standards. It packs the punch of a 500-pla2xe 
raid. Under typical conditions, the B-50 
travels alone to Its target. 

There are hundreds of these SAO work 
horses. 1 believe there are hundreds of 
bombs. There are also a few hundred of the 
"select" type of crew with which I fiew, and 
several more hundreds only a little less skill¬ 
ful. 

Inside the 8117, as we clambered on, it was 
like a superelcctronlc workshop; a maze of 
dials and instruments beyond imagining. 
Every man of the 10-man crew had a steady, 
excruciatingly detailed task. 

We headed for target X and It was all busi¬ 
ness. These atomic-bomber men are not 
kids. They are in their late twenties and 
early thirties, most of them family men. and 
they are deadly serious. There is little of the 
kidding over the plane’s Intercom, as among 
the bombers of the last war. That "Thing" 


In the rear compartment has a aoberlng In¬ 
fluence. 

Target X was roughly 1300 miles from the 
take-off. Later I looked on the maps and 
found that there are many bases available to 
the United States Air Force lets than 1300 
miles from vital points in. let's say, Russia. 

It was, they said, a routine flight. To me 
it was magic journey through a nether world 
of gray-green haae Interspersed with violent 
storms. 

WAS AUTOMATIC OPZKATXOM 

' Tension Increased as we approached target 
A. This was a full dress radar automatic 
operation. 

As the target was approached, control of 
the great 3-50 passed out of the bands of its 
pilots Into the hands of our radar navigator. 
He was Major Sharpe, of Moran. Tex., 33-year- 
old father of a 3-year-oId son and a 6-year- 
old daughter. 

Major Sharpe is known among the crew 
as a "bad boy" because he has to sit in a 
corner. Directly before his eyM is the radar 
scope. On his right hand in the little corner 
is a fantastic panel of dials and meters. The 
same on his left hand. 

The radar scope is Major Sharpe's eyes. 
Bd sees on it the pattern of the terrain over 
which 8117 is traveling. Its center Is round, 
like a pie, and two lines mark out a wedge of 
the pie. Radio beams bounce against any 
metallic objects on the ground, and reflect 
back through night and storm to make the 
pattern on the radar scope. The wedge Is 
important. When the two lines, closing like 
a pair of shears, come together, the A-bomb 
plunges out of the bomber's belly and heads 
for the target through the darkness of night 
or the gloom of the overcast. 

As target X spread its points of light on 
the radar scope, Navigator-Bombardier Capt. 
Milton Timothy, 32. announced Into the in¬ 
tercom: "Approaching I. P." This meant 
that the plane was approaching the initial 
point from which the bomb run would be 
made. 

"Aircraft on gyro," said Maj. Leslie R. Mc¬ 
Kee. 31-year-old atomic commander of the 
8117. "Radar bombardier in control." 
Major Sharpe now had control of the plane. 
He had become "Mr. Atomic." His Job was 
to make adjustments in the automatic gyro¬ 
pilot control which would bring together the 
closing scissors blades on the radar scope and 
put the plane on its target. He was checked 
over the Intercom by Captain Timothy in 
the nose of the plane, and as Major Sharpe 
became "Mr. Atomic." the flight engineer, Lt. 
Merle Bare, already busy at his controls, now 
became a human rheostat. Under his skilled 
hands, the ship had to maintain the exact 
speed and altitude to coincide with Major 
Sharpe’s electronic and radar calculations. 

Major McKee and Lieutenant Colonel 
Stengele, in the pilot’s seats, sat and waited, 
all the while checking and recbecking the 
Instrument panels before them—the true air 
speed, functioning of the engines, wind 
velocity, etc. 

The story of these bushed 4 minutes was 
being told on a time gage before the eyes of 
Radar Navigator Sharpe and on the radar 
scope as the two lines came together. The 
time gage ticked off Its last second and the 
lines came together at the same Instant. 

This was the instant of the A-bomb’s re¬ 
lease. Something over 40 seconds later It 
would have exploded over its target at the 
exact height for which it was set. 

DIRECT HIT INDICATED 

In this case 8117'8 lethal cargo was not 
dropped. If it had been, the plane, rid of 
Its 6-ton burden, would have lurched for¬ 
ward and up. It would have been 4 to 6 
miles away when the atomic blast came. 

Radar impulses showed that this test rim 
of the A-bomb discharge technique had 
scored a direct hit. 
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**How accurate are bomb drops,” 1 asked. 
"Well," said one of the officers, "suppose you 
were the manager of a big strategiu ware¬ 
house In the Urals. Suppose you had a 
ground-to-plane short wave. You might 
hear the buszer, and It would be on your 
wavelength.” And we would say. “Here’s that 
A-bomb you ordered, Mr. Voronovsky. Do 
you want it on the front step or In the back 
yard?" 

After we wheeled away from the target we 
headed for our refueling point. I wasn’t pre¬ 
pared for the huge air tanker which appeared 
over us. The connecting link between the 
planes was actually fired from a boom gun 
into our plane’s opened refueling hatch. We 
took on thousands of gallons of gasoline in 
such a routine fashion that it seemed like 
pulling up to a ground pump. 

This operation has changed the whole na¬ 
ture of our strategic air attack. 

General LeMay and his boys carry a ter¬ 
rific wallop. 1 am convinced there are also 
a good many bombs tucked away in some 
very convenient spots. 

We wheeled back to the air base over 
water. It was a comfort to see through one 
break of the clouds a tiny green Island be¬ 
low us with wide, shining concrete runway 
covering the length of it. This could be 
home some day for a crippled B-60. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway It an Age-Old 
Scheme That It Not New to the Ameri¬ 
can People 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway is one of the several 
New Deal hobbies inherited by the Fair 
Deal spenders that cannot be masquer¬ 
aded as a defense emergency project, ac¬ 
cording to the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune in its issue of February 20,1951, 

The editorial follows: 

St. Lawrence Scheme Again 

The old St. Lawrence seaway scheme, which 
bobbed up again in Mr. ’Truman's legisla¬ 
tive carryall, reappeared briefly before the 
Mississippi Valley Association at Its St. Louis 
meeting. A proposal to endorse it "in the 
interest of the national defense emergency” 
was promptly rejected and the association 
thereafter reafiirmed its opposition for rea¬ 
sons frequently stated and considered sound 
and sufficient by the country and Congress 
over a long term. 

The only new talking point of its advo¬ 
cates was that presented at the St. Louis 
meeting—that the project’s adoption would 
be "in the interest of the national defense 
emergency." Since it would require years 
for completion, the present defense emer¬ 
gency would be long gone before any aid 
from the St. Lawrence project could be avail¬ 
able. And since material and labor costs 
have winged their way to a new and fantas¬ 
tic "high" since the diameter of the hole 
this St. Lawrence business would make in 
the National Treasury has been estimated 
carefully, most Americans feel that total 
cost, condemned as excessive years ago, would 
be practically prohibitive now when our Fed¬ 
eral debt has attained cloud-touching pro¬ 
portions and the essential needs for defense 
must bo supplied at a cost so prodigious 
that it worries all Intelligent fo^ks. 
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The St. Lawrence eeaway scheme Is one 
ol the several New Deal hobbies Inherited 
by the f'air Deal spenders that cannot be 
masqueraded as a defense emergency project. 
Congress, wrestling with the hugely dlfflcult 
problem of fiLnancing our defense necessi¬ 
ties, should lighten the overload by deleting 
the nonemergency items camouflaged Into 
the administration’s emergency spending 
plan to give it the appearance of another 
’’squander spree." The costly St. Lawrence 
scheme is one of the obvious deletables. 

Dean Gooderham Acheton Shifts His 
Stance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, last November the Secretary of State 
directed his scornful remarks against 
Senator Taft, who had demanded a re¬ 
examination of our foreign policy. A 
gale of public wrath is blowing the Sec¬ 
retary now, and he is conveniently shift¬ 
ing his stance, as Mr. Felix Mqrley points 
out in Barron’s this week. Members are 
invited to read this important article 
, which I shall Insert at this point: 
Reexamination Is Herb—A s the MacArthur 

Triumph Mounts. Mr. Acheson Shifts His 

Stance 

(By Felix Morley) 

Even before General MacArthur reached 
i Washington the Truman administration was 
reeling under the Impact of his triumph. 

^ Last Wednesday night, as the Bataan was 
winging east from San Francisco, Secretary 
of State Acheson sought to patch some 
crumbling sections of his foreign policy. 
Speaking to the Women’s National Press 
Club, the Secretary tried to make it appear 
that he welcomes what he euphemistically 
called "discussions" of his leadership. 

"These discussions.” said Mr. Acheson, 
"make up the national mind and focus the 
national will.” Out of them "comes a na¬ 
tional agreement upon conclusions, produced 
by the innate common sense of the American 
people when they have heard all sides and 
have come to the point of decision." 

Listening to these fine phrases, some of 
the Secretary’s audience pinched themselves, 
to be sure they were awake. It was recalled 
that only 6 months ago, on November 17, Mr. 
Acheson made his sarcastic reexaminist 
speech, directed at Senator Taft’s post-elec¬ 
tion statement that our foreign policy must 
be reexamined. 

On November 17 Mr. Acheson retorted: 
"We need to look at this reexaminist and 
see what kind of a person he really is.” 
The Secretary then compared him with a 
farmer, "who pulls up all his crops to see 
how they have done during the night," 
Having "put our hand to the plow," con¬ 
cluded Mr. Acheson, "does it make sense 
to say, T want to reexamine our programs'?’ ” 

Now Mr. Acheson answers that question 
In the affirmative. He says we have not 
yet "come to the point of decision." He 
agrees—belatedly now—that there is a great 
debate on foreign policy and says that reex- 
aminists play an invaluable role therein. 

Like Hamlet before him. Dean Gooderham 
Acheson knows a hawk from a handsaw 
when the wind of popular sentiment veers 
sharply. When it is blowing as strongly 
against those in office as la the case in this 
country today politicians accept what they 


cannot prevent. Secretary Aoheson’s job Is 
In Jeopardy. A recantation could save it, 
at least temporarily. So he too is thumb¬ 
ing a ride on the bandwagon of reexamina¬ 
tion. 

With General MacArthur’s address to both 
Houses of Congress last Thursday this band¬ 
wagon really began to roll. For that ad¬ 
dress, noble In conception and beautiful in 
delivery, was also a deeply controversial 
document. 

The former Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific told Congress that "the whole epi¬ 
center of world affairs” is rotating back to 
Asia. State Department policy has been 
based on the assumption that Western Eu¬ 
rope is of far greater importance to the 
United States. 

General MacArthur asserted that Chinese 
Imperialism, rather than communism, is the 
Immediate problem in Asia. This does not 
accord with present thinking In the Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

General MacArthur never once mentioned 
the United Nations, acclaimed as the foun¬ 
dation atone of State Department policy. 
But the general did pointedly emphasize 
"the malicious gossip" which undermined 
the strength of Chlang Kai-shek. Most of 
the criticism thus characterized has ema¬ 
nated from, or has been inspired by, the 
Far Eastern Division of the Department of 
State. 

The general further says flatly that "de¬ 
cisions in the diplomatic sphere” necessary to 
achieve a Korean settlement have not been 
made, and that his appeals for such de¬ 
cisions were distorted. It is the duty of the 
Department of State to make diplomatic de¬ 
cisions, and General MacArthur’s charge of 
distortion cannot, in simple Justice, be left 
unanswered. 

Finally, the general asserts that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff shared his viewpoint about 
both the strategy and tactics of the Ko¬ 
rean campaign. To this the Department 
of Defense, on Thursday night, gave a 
strangely evasive reply, saying merely that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s decision to relieve MacArthur 
of his command. That is no answer to the 
point the general makes. 

The cumulative importance of General 
MacArthur’s assertions are given great polit¬ 
ical substance by the character of the recep¬ 
tions given him in San Francisco, Washing¬ 
ton and New York. The old soldier himself 
may conceivably fade away, though at the 
moment it looks as though the fade-out will 
be very gradual, and is far from Imminent. 
Regardless of his future as an Individual, 
however, the Issues MacArthur raised before 
Congress must be explored by Congress. And, 
as Secretary Acheson has been prompt to 
realize, they Involve reexamination of a very 
searching nature. 

This scrutiny, in the first place, will be in 
executive session, probably before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee sitting Jointly 
with the Foreign Relations Committee. The 
hearings will, of course. Involve detailed testi¬ 
mony from General MacArthur himself, but 
others are certain to be called. 

It Is already apparent that the Inquiry will 
go back of the outbreak of hostilities In 
Korea, to examine both the basis and the di¬ 
rection of our postwar policy toward China. 
General Marshall will have to take the wit¬ 
ness stand again, not only as present Secre¬ 
tary of Defense but also as President Tru¬ 
man’s special envoy to China In 1045-47. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, whose report 
on Korea has never been made public, will 
be another expert witness. So, in all prob¬ 
ability. will be Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, who 
early In 1946 so strongly resisted the pro¬ 
posals to furnish the Chinese Communists 
with American arms and money. There are 
several former and present officials of the 
Department of State who are likely to be 
questioned in this connection. 

If the Republican plans work out, former 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson will be an¬ 


other star witness. And. of course, Mr. 
Acheson will eventually be summoned to 
answer the MacArthur chargee, and to fill 
In some of the omissions which are so glar¬ 
ing in the white book on China compiled 
by the Department of State nearly a years 
ago. 

The nature of the public response to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, as much as the controver¬ 
sial nature of his address to Congress, in¬ 
sures a thorough and overdue inquiry into 
the conduct of our far-eastern policy, from 
Yalta on. It is even suggested that Alger 
Hiss, as one of the original architects, should 
be temporarily released from the penitentiary 
to give evidence. 

That acid proposal is on the extreme side. 
But It helps to Illustrate the temper of 
some Members of Congress following the 
MacArthur address. Administration spokes¬ 
men admit that they have no hope of chok¬ 
ing off the comprehensive reexamination now 
shaping up. Their efforts will be to Justify, 
rather than to conceal, a record of which so 
much is still brushed under the rug. 

The decision to have the coming hearings 
secret is undeniably wise. For some of the 
disclosures promise to be sensational and 
some of the testimony is certain to be bitter. 
And while It is vital for the public to know 
the background of our present troubles, too 
much distraction from the confrontation of 
those troubles as they stand today would be 
deplorable. 

After all, we have an army fighting against 
great odds In Korea, and many other hostages 
to fortune that demand concentrated atten¬ 
tion all around the globe. 


Deceiving the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what the American people demand is 
not only Justice to them but also fair 
play and justice to our fighting forces in 
Korea. There is a unanimous senti¬ 
ment on the part of the people through¬ 
out the United States in favor of the 
position taken by General MacArthur 
with reference to affairs in the Far East. 

The people are in no mood for political 
trickery with the security of our Nation 
involved, and especially with the lives of 
our fighting forces who are now paying 
a heavy death toll for the Truman fiasco. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Heiald of April 
26, 1051: 

John O'Donnell In the New York Dally 
News provides the information which ex¬ 
plains General MacArthur’s statement to 
Congress that the measures he proponed for 
ending the Korean war In the shortest time 
and with minimum loss of life were fully 
shared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Pentagon did not reply to that state¬ 
ment. It merely stated that the Joint Chiefs 
Joined with Mr. Truman’s civilian advisers 
in supporting the dismissal of MacArthur. 

APPEASEMENT PLANNED 

Mr. O'Donnell makes clear why no reply Is 
possible. He states that last January 12 the 
Joint Chiefs formally approved the military 
measures urged by MacArthur for bringing 
the war to a conclusion. MacArthur's re¬ 
port, with their endorsement, went to Secre- 
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tary of Defanae MarsliAll, General Bradley* 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, was then 
united in support of the MacArthur recom¬ 
mendations with General Collins. Army 
Chief of Staff; General Vandenb^. Air 
Force commander, and Admiral Sherman. 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

^‘Marshall, Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. and--on their advice—^President Harry 
Truman embalmed that MacArthur dispatch 
In deep oflloial secrecy back 3 months ago.*' 
O’Donnell states. “The shameful reason was 
that Acheson and Marshall during those days 
were discussing with the British and Itench 
the Idea of appeasing the Commies by turn- 
ning over Formosa to the Red China regime, 
kicking the Nationalist China representative 
out of the U. N. to make way for a Kremlin 
satellite, and so preserve by paying blackmail 
British trade with Communist China, the 
crown colony of Hong Kong, and the totter¬ 
ing Pi-ench colonial empire in Indochina." 

As O’Donnell observes, the only security 
Involved In the suppression of these facts Is 
the political security of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. This is another instance In which 
the New Dealers have endeavored to deceive 
the American people. It is of the same pat¬ 
tern as the calculated confusion and deceit 
employed to mask administration moves 
which brought down the Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

Many other examples of resort to subter¬ 
fuge and deception readily come to mind. 

There was the wartime suppression of the 
dramatic story provided by Lt. Col. William 
£. Dyess of the death march on Bataan, in 
which Dyess was threatened with court mar¬ 
tial if the facts were published. The ad¬ 
ministration’s fear was that an outraged 
American public would demand, with a sin¬ 
gle voice, that it prosecute the neglected war 
in the Pacific with utmost energy to effect 
the speedy rescue of suffering American pris- 
onerb. instead of using the American war 
machine to abet British imperialism in Africa 
and further British alms in Europe. 

CONBPXRACT 8TXLL EXISTS 

The administration still is In conspiracy 
with England. It used to allot its favors im¬ 
partially between the English and the Rus¬ 
sian imperialists, as in the days when Alger 
Hiss was planted In Roosevelt’s State Depart¬ 
ment. when Roosevelt himself was making 
fantastic concessions to Stalin, and. later, 
when the Achesons. Lattlmores. and Services 
were Joined with General Marshall in selling 
China Into Communist hands. 

British control of our State Department, 
through Acheson. Is no disfavor to Stalin. 
England, placing Its Asiatic possessions and 
trade above honor, leads the United Nations 
In the efforts to appease communism. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was sacrificed to the English, 
but In Moscow the removal of the foremost 
antagonist of communism has caused rejoic¬ 
ing equal to that In London. 

Any pretense that secrecy is Justified In 
relation to the administration’s scandalous 
treatment of General MacArthur Is cock¬ 
eyed. In an administration as hospitable to 
foreign Influence as Truman’s, and as leaky 
of secrets, both Russia and England have 
access to all of our Information of every 
kind. Only Americana are kept In ignorance. 


We Must Put Freedom First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK L SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. I 


Include an editorial from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Dally Neiks. edited by an out¬ 
standing figure In American Journalism. 
MaJ. Frederick Sullens: 

We Must Put Fesedom Fxbst 

Within very recent weeks the American 
people have taken some urgently needed 
steps to avert present danger; steps showing 
that as a Nation we now know, deep in our 
hearts, that we have never been in greater 
peril; steps showing that at long last we 
are facing up to the central fact of our time. 
We face the fact that the Soviet Union—in its 
drive for world conquest—threatens the se¬ 
curity of our homes and even our very hopes 
for the future. 

One proof that we are emerging from both 
our historic isolationism and from our com¬ 
placency Is that the Congress the other day 
passed an unprecedented measure author¬ 
izing the sending of American troops to 
Western Europe for the purpose of assisting 
the free nations of that area in their defense 
against any possible Soviet onslaught. 

So much, then, to our credit. Yet it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether we recognize the 
full extent of our danger, how pressing it Is. 
and how intense It Is. Certainly we haven’t 
yet made our poeltion clear on three Issues 
of transcendent Importance. 

First of all, while the Congress has made 
tremendous appropriations for preparedness, 
they have not yet levied those extra taxes 
that will enable us to come close to a pay-oa- 
we-go fiscal policy. Yet unless there Is will¬ 
ingness on the part of the Congress to impose 
and willingness on our part as taxpayers to 
accept the hardship of those taxes today, we 
cannot expect that tomorrow we can control 
or even arrest a serious Inflation—an Infla¬ 
tion that would destroy our ability to build 
up our own military might, since It would sap 
the economic health and vitality upon which 
our military might be based. 

The masters of the Kremlin would like 
nothing better than to see us wreck our 
economy through uncontrolled Inflation. 
This would be for them the cheapest of all 
victories. Moreover, a serious Inflation In 
the United States would swiftly make Itself 
felt throughout the entire free world. It 
would, for example, nullify one of the Mar¬ 
shall plan’s major accomplishments—the de¬ 
feat of inflation In Western Europe. In 
1948, financial chaos prevailed In most Mar¬ 
shall plan nations. Today they have reached 
financial stability. That stability would be 
shattered If American prices continued to 
climb. Further Increases would threaten 
Europe’s economic recovery and Its own re¬ 
armament program. This would be another 
very cheap victory for the Communists. A 
conquest at no cost. 

In the second place. If we are to act as If 
we were genuinely aware of our danger, we 
must have national unity not as a Up-servlce 
platitude but as a working reality. Lack of 
unity is an enemy within, a sixth column, 
sowing doubt and confubion and even paral¬ 
ysis. One practical test of our unity is the 
kind of backing we give to General Elsen¬ 
hower In his Immensely difficult and delicate 
job of unifying the military defenses of the 
Western World. And let’s not forget that If 
he succeeds in his great task in Europe he 
will be helping immeasurably to bring us In 
America security and relief from crisis 
spending. 

Another practical test Is the backing we 
give to General Rldgway in his new post as 
commander in chief of the forces of the 
United Nations in Korea. His is a tough task 
and the fate of thousands, of tens of thou¬ 
sands of American boys, depends on how 
well be meets it. We must not let even hon¬ 
est differences of views as to the action in 
dismissing General MacArthur embarrass 
General Rldgway because if it does. If there 
Is a let-down of morale on the fighting front 
because of quarreling on the home front 
the cost will be reckoned in blood. 
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Another practical test as to our unity is In 
the field of foreign policy. If our foreign 
policy is to*be effective, the Republican and 
Democratic Parties must cooperate, must 
move forward together toward a common 
goal. When we Americans address ourselves 
to the world we must speak as the voice of 
the Nation and not as that of a single party. 
We must rise above partisanship. The vote 
of every Senator and Congressman should 
register his individual conviction as an 
American rather than as a Republican or a 
Democrat. There should be no such thing 
as a Republican foreign policy or a Demo¬ 
cratic foreign policy. There should be only 
an American foreign policy, which in turn 
must be in tune with the foreign policies of 
all of our friends and allies who are shar¬ 
ing with us the hard and difficult task of 
thrusting back Communist imperialism, 
whether in Europe, southeast Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, or South America. 

Central to that foreign policy is a recogni¬ 
tion of the Interdependence of the free world. 
In resources, material, Intellectual and spirit¬ 
ual, the free nations as a group have an over¬ 
whelming advantage over the Soviets and 
their satellites. The problem is one of mobil¬ 
izing of those resources. Some of the re¬ 
sources of the free world are located in under¬ 
developed areas. That is one reason why we 
should help the people In these areas to help 
themselves. But there is a more compelling 
reason. These people yearn for a life in 
which there is some dignity and some com¬ 
fort. The Communists promise them such a 
life. They are not interested In communism 
as an Ideology—only those things which com¬ 
munism falsely promises. Actually they ask 
for little and need little: better seeds for bet¬ 
ter crops: some fertilizer; a steel plow In the 
place of a stick. If through a sensibly and 
economically operating program of the for¬ 
eign aid we can continue to win friends and 
help strengthen the free world, we will have 
made an investment which will pay off mag¬ 
nificently. Benjamin Franklin said It a long 
time ago—but it is worth recalling now: “We 
must hang together or assuredly we will 
all hang separately.” 

In the third place. If we are genuinely 
aware of the fact that the chips are really 
down in this conflict now going on between 
the free world and the Kremlin, we will again 
bring up for early consideration the enact¬ 
ment of a law establishing universal military 
service. It is the one move in the period im¬ 
mediately ahead that will insure not only an 
adequate pool of trained military manpower 
but also keep the cost of our defense estab¬ 
lishment at a figure which we can live with. 
Right now the average American private la 
paid about $3.00 a day plus allowances for 
dental care and the like. Make no mistakes 
about it. He needs it. He needs all of it. 
And as long as we keep on drafting men who 
are the sole support of young wives and other 
dependents, we should continue the present 
rate of pay. 

But we won’t have to draft men In their 
middle twenties, men who have already 
served their country, if universal military 
service Is adopted. Not only that, but it is 
only through universal military service that 
we can build up a defensive strength so 
impregnable that it can hold off Communist 
aggression. You know how It would work. 
At the age of about 18 all male Americans— 
meaning all regardless of their I. Q.—before 
they have assumed family obligations, would 
go Into Armed Forces training establish¬ 
ments for. say. a 2-year hitch. They would 
be given good care and food and clothing, 
enough pay for incidental expenses, perhaps 
a dollar a day. By the way, a Turkish officer 
gets a dollar a month. At the end of the 
training period our men would be released 
from their boot camps or air bases or can¬ 
tonments. They could return to their Jobs 
or they could continue their schooling. At 
the same time they would become members 
of a well-trained Reserve whose very exist¬ 
ence would eventually enable us to reduce 
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the size of our standing Army. Tills train¬ 
ing for war In time of peace or even In time 
of a so-called localized war such as the one 
now going on in Korea does not come easily 
to UB Americans. We are antimilitaristic by 
Instinct. However, we can manage to sur¬ 
vive only if we recognize the scope of the 
catastrophe that awaits us if we fail to do 
everything, no matter how unpleasant and 
painful, that we can do to make and keep 
ourselves strong. 

We have always known that to win a war 
we had to wage war with boldness, vigor, 
and above all a sense of dedication, but we 
have not wrapped our minds around the 
fact that to win a peace we must wage peace 
with boldness, vigor, and above all a sense 
of dedication. If we are willing to take 
that fact to heart and wage peace in that 
manner and on the same four fronts—the 
military, political, economical, and psycho¬ 
logical—the Kremlin is waging its cold war, 
the Soviets haven't a chance to win either 
a cold war or a hot war. 

And we can be sure that if the Kremlin 
thinks it hasn’t got a chance to win a hot 
war, It isn't going to start one. If we are 
mature enough and have stamina and stay¬ 
ing power enough to go the entire course, 
we can confidently expect that—within the 
next decade or less—-we will not only have 
thrust back the present danger, but also 
will have laid the groundwork for the first 
durable peace with freedom that men have 
ever known. 


Press Misleads Public on Views of the 
Vatican 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many pro-Trumanites in their 
desperate effort to justify the President’s 
dismissal of General MacArthur tried to 
make the public believe that the Vatican 
endorsed the President’s action. 

The fact is that one Giorgio Luigi Ber- 
nucci, an Italian news columnist, merely 
expressed his own personal views about 
the President’s action in a column which 
appeared in Osservatore Romano, a 
newspaper published in the Vatican City. 

Little publicity, however, was given to 
the statement of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service which 
explained this fact. 

I include here the following article 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Tablet, 
a Catholic weekly, April 21,1951; 

Press Misleads Public on Views of the 
Vatican—Quotes Osservatore Writer on 
General MacArthur and Draws False 
Conclusion—Headings Proved Hoax—Col¬ 
umnist Does Not Represent Paper’s 
Views; Nor Is Paper Official 
At least one press association, many dally 
newspapers and many broadcasting stations 
caused confusion among the public last Sun¬ 
day. The issue related to President Tru¬ 
man’s ousting of General MacArthur. 

First page headlines in one daily asserted 
"Vatican paper backs Truman step In Mac¬ 
Arthur case as aid to peace." another stated 
the Pope had decided against MacArthur, 


while some radio commentators—Drew Pear¬ 
son, to mention one—said the Vatican backed 
the dismissal of the general. 

The Associated Press was responsible for 
most of the misleading dispatch from Rome, 
which said that "the MacArthur case was 
removed from the international plane to one 
essentially domestic by the dismissal, said 
the Vatican newspaper, which usually re¬ 
flects the opinion of Pope Plus XII. The 
newspaper noted that President Truman's 
decision might even be against his own pop¬ 
ularity." 

This first comment on the Issue In Osser¬ 
vatore Romano was written by Giorgio Luigi 
Bernuccl. 

It then quoted Bernuccl as stating the 
President was right and the general wrong. 
In the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune Bernuccl was called an edi¬ 
torial writer, but In the Daily News and other 
papers he was referred to as a news com¬ 
mentator. 

serves as columnist 

The facts in the case are that: 

1. Neither the Pope, the Vatican, or Osser¬ 
vatore Romano expressed any opinion on the 
ousting of General MacArthur. 

2. Count Bernuccl Is merely a columnist 
on Osservatore and his observations are only 
his own. 

3. Osservatore Is not the official organ of 
the Vatican save when it carries an official 
Vatican pronouncement which is labeled 
official. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service on Wednesday issued a brief 
statement on the misrepresentation. It 
follows: 

"Over last week end there appeared In Os¬ 
servatore Romano an article making refer¬ 
ence to the removal of General MacArthur. 
The article expressed the opinion that the 
dismissal of the general could be regarded as 
a step Indicating a desire for world peace. 

"General press accounts said that Ossorva- 
tore Romano Itself had made these observa¬ 
tions and reference was made to editorial 
comment by Osservatore Romano. 

"Osservatore Romano, while published in 
Vatican City, Is not the official organ of the 
Vatican, except to the extent that from time 
to time It runs a column containing official 
Vatican pronouncements, always under the 
same heading, so that those familiar with the 
paper know that unless the material appears 
under this heading, it is not official. 

"Actually the MacArthur comment was 
contained in an article which appears regu¬ 
larly twice a week in Osservatore Romano 
and Is written by Giorgio Luigi Bernuccl. 

"This regular article does not contain Vat¬ 
ican official views, but the views of the writer. 
It Is headed Acta Dlurna, and undertakes 
to review various news developments around 
the world. We are informed that in this 
Instance, definitely the comment on the 
MacArthur case was the writer’s own, and 
does not necessarily represent the views of 
Osservatore Itself," 


The Woolen and Worsted Industry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


Boston Office, 

Textile Workers Union of America, 

Boston, Mass., April 18, 1951, 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: Enclosed is copy of letter 
sent to Senator Maybank by our Research 
Director Solomon Barkln, which is self-ex¬ 
planatory. I believe that after you have had 
the opportunity of reading it, including the 
analyses of the machinery in the United 
States, you will agree that the granting of 
exemptions as mentioned is most discrimina¬ 
tory. especially in view of the present con¬ 
ditions prevailing In the woolen and worsted 
Industry and, particularly, as it exists in 
Massachusetts at the present time. 

I know you will be keenly interested in 
this matter because of the prominent posi¬ 
tion that woolen and worsted mills have in 
the Commonwealth. 

May I hear from you regarding this matter. 

Very truly yours, 

J. William Belanger. 

Director, 

Textile Workers Union of America, 

New York, N. Y., April 16,1951, 
Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, 

Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Maybank : We are very much 
Interested in the hearings now being held 
before your committee on the provision for 
accelerated depreciation privileges to indus¬ 
tries. Our attention has been drawn to a 
grant of a certificate of necessity to manu¬ 
facturers in the woolen and worsted industry, 
where we are sure this privilege should never 
have been extended. The granting of this 
exemption represents a violation of every 
principle announced hitherto as a guide for 
the review of applications for this special tax 
benefit. 

It is reported that the Peerless Woolen Co., 
of Rossvllle, Ga., and the woolen plant of the 
Hardwick Woolen Mills, of Cleveland, Tenn., 
both owned by the Hutcheson family, have 
been granted tax benefits for the construc¬ 
tion of plants valued at $4,213,000. The 
benefit Is reported as 60 percent of the cost 
of these installations. These plants are re¬ 
ported as being designed for the production 
of melton, kersey, and flannel fabrics. 

The benefit cannot be Justified as neces¬ 
sary under the regulations issued by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. While these woolen fabrics 
are required for national defense, there is no 
shortage of facilities for the production of 
these materials for national defense. 

The woolen and worsted industry now has 
sufficient capacity to take care of all possible 
military and civilian needs. Most woolen 
mills in this industry are prepared to manu¬ 
facture the three types of fabrics. The con¬ 
struction of these new facilities will only in¬ 
crease the degree of overcapacity in the in¬ 
dustry and thereby reduce the opportunities 
for full and continued employment at exist¬ 
ing facilities. The unevenness of employ¬ 
ment at the present time, even with the 
available Government contracts, makes the 
construction of further facilities with Gov¬ 
ernment aid of highly dubious value. It will 
undermine sound competition. 

The degree of available capacity Is Illus¬ 
trated by the attached table, representing the 
operations in the Industry for the last 13 
months. It Indicates that only about 80 
percent of the woolen-spinning spindles and 
85 percent of the broadlooms for the weaving 
of the woolen fabrics are now actually op¬ 
erating. The operating woolen-spinning 
spindles are running 86 percent of a full 
40-hour week. The operating woolen and 
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worsted broadlooms are now running 88 per¬ 
cent of a full 40-hour week on the first shift. 
The second-shift woolen spindles are only 
running three-quarters as well as the first 
shift and the third shift only one-third as 
much as the first shift. In the case of the 
looms, the second shift Is running only 00 
percent as well as the first shift and the third 
shift only 40 percent as well. The large un¬ 
used capacity and the Idle mills in the Indus, 
try can be utilised for military production 
without the addition of new production 
capacity. 


This exemption is ill-advised and Injurious 
to the well-being of the woolen and worsted 
Industry. It will cause further loss of op¬ 
portunities of employment to the workers 
already in the industry and create a demand 
for new workers who may be more properly 
used for more urgent military production. 
Your committee should analyze this case Im¬ 
mediately and seek to develop a policy 
wherein such Ill-considered action by a gov¬ 
ernmental agency Is not permitted to occur. 

Sincerely yours, 

Solomon Barkin. 


Machinery use in relation to capacity—woolen and worsted industry, January 1950 to 

January 1951 

A. WOOLEN SPINNING SPINDLE—WOOLEN MILLS 


Period 

Spindles 

Weekly hours machinery operated 

In filacc 

In operation 

III operation 
perctMit ol 
in place 

Percent 
first shift 
op«*rafc<l of 
40 hours 

Percent hours operated 
of first shift 

Second shift 

Third shift 

1050—January... 

1,167,096 

887,022 

76.7 

83.4 

70.6 

33.2 

February. 

1,166.159 

870.183 

76.8 

87. 6 

71,4 

34.0 

Moroh... 

1,147,311 

870.372 

70.4 

8:4.2 

70.0 

:44.5 

April. 

1,144, K20 

871,332 

70.1 

87.3 

70.0 

33. 7 

May. 

1,144,0.67 

896, 773 

78.3 

91.2 

70,9 

36.2 

Juno.... 

1,130, 007 

919. 612 

80.7 

88.9 

7ti.fi 

38.0 

July. 

1, 137,631 

930. 120 

81.8 

80.8 

7:4.0 

36.9 

Aucust. 

1,122,226 

928, 704 

82.8 

97.7 

76.1 

39.6 

Soptoinber. 

1. 121,870 

910, 097 

81.1 

89.3 

75.6 

40.1 

October,..... 

1,098,819 

896, 2S4 

HI. 6 

95.4 

70.0 

46. 4 

November..—. 

1.080,360 

870, :m 

80.1 

W.l 

7:i. 0 

:44.8 

December,.. 

1, 070, 770 

842, no 

78.2 

86. 7 

72.4 

36.3 

1051—January. 

1, 060,482 

MH, 487 

79.6 

85.7 

75.1 

35.7 


B. BROADLOOMS 


Period 

Looms 

Wct'kly hours machinery operated 

In place 

In operation 

in openilion 
liertt.nt of 
in place 

Percent 
firs! .shift 
oiieraled of 
40 hours 

Percent hour.«? oiKTUtod 
of first shift 

Second shift 

Third shift 

1950—January. 

34,670 

27, .646 

79.7 

88 8 

86 7 

34 0 

February. 

34. 724 

27.192 

78 3 

89. 6 

87.7 

34.8 

M arch. 

34,ti55 

27.090 

78.2 

86.8 

87.8 

tin. 0 

April. 

34.68.1 

26, 877 

77.7 

HS.4 

88 4 

tiC) .3 

May. 

34, MO 

27,174 

78.7 

89. 5 

86.8 

37.6 

ffiine. 

34.602 

27. 719 

80.3 

88.6 

86.8 

38.6 

July.. 

34,473 

27.7m 

80 4 

78.2 

8,6.8 

:37.9 

August. 

:44,21H 

28.006 

81.8 

94.7 

87.2 

39 8 

Feiiteinber. 

:i4,2:« 

28, 748 

84.0 

89.4 

88.8 

40 2 

Ortol)er.-. 

33,812 

28.676 

84.8 

9,6.2 

89 1 

40.0 

November..... 

33. 687 

28. .667 

84 8 

90 1 

89 .6 

:{8.3 

December. 

3.3, .546 

28.026 

83.6 

88 8 

90.7 

38.6 

1051—Jan uuiy... 

a3, Uk5 

27,870 

84.0 

87 7 

89.3 

39. 7 


Bourco: U. S. Department of Coiniiieree; Facts for Industry—Wool Manufactures. 


Tragic Disunity in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by David Lawrence in the 
Washington Star of Wednesday, April 
25: 

TRAGIC Disunitt in Government—^Lack of 
Leadership Is Obstacle to Cooperation 
Even Between Elements Which Favob 
Same World Pouct 

(By David Lawrence) 

The state of disorganization and disunity 
in the American Government today is in¬ 
describably tragic. 


The lack of leadership is a manifest ob¬ 
stacle to cooperation even between those 
elements which favor the same International 
policy. The White House has failed signally 
to keep foreign policy out of politics and has 
accentuated a deep cleavage between the two 
major parties. 

For, whether President Truman Intended 
It or not, he has, in effect, decreed that the 
minority party In America must be pre¬ 
vented from knowing the facts about the 
Government and particularly the facts about 
our war operations. 

Though it will be repeatedly denied, the 
truth is that the principal offense of General 
Mac Arthur was In answering a letter from 
Republican leader, Joseph W. Martin. Ap¬ 
parently members of the armed services here¬ 
after must not answer any letters from Con¬ 
gress except those from Democrats. 

Two Democratic Senators— Douglas, of 
Illinois, and Lehman, of New York—take the 
position that the letter which General Mac- 
Arthur wrote In answer to one from Repre¬ 
sentative Martin was an act of military in¬ 
subordination and was In disregard of the 
civil authority of the United States. 
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This is a strange view for two men to ex¬ 
press who are supposed to be liberals and 
who spend a good deal of their time de¬ 
nouncing the Hitler and Stalin concept of a 
single political party. Evidently as Senator 
Douglas told his constituents, General Mac- 
Arthur had no right to reply to Mr. Martin's 
request for his views. Senator Lehman cites 
the letter to Martin speciflcolly as a ground 
for dLsmissal of MacArthur and says thus the 
“civil authority was challenged." 

Evidently the Congress of the United States 
Is not a civil authority—or at least the Re¬ 
publican Party Lsn't a part of it. Yet In Ko¬ 
rea the sons of Republicans are being killed. 
Just as are the sons of Democrats. 

There Is no hope for unity when two im¬ 
portant Senators adopt the view that It is a 
violation of the military code of the United 
S^tates to communicate with Members of Con¬ 
gress who happen to be In the minority party 
and for the latter to moke public the letters 
they write—not on military details, but on 
broad policy questions. 

The letter to Representative Martin was 
a routine answer to what appeared to be a 
routine Inquiry. General MacArthur had 
said the same things publlclly many times 
before and also In his official reports. But 
because the press emphasized the incident. 
President Truman chose to make an Issue of 
it, though he could Just as well have Ignored 
the affair and sent for MacArthur so as to 
argue out the differences, if possible. In a 
personal conlerence. 

What is more serious Is that there are In¬ 
fluential members of the Democratic Party 
who actually believe that America today is 
and must be governed by a single person. 
They Include In the power of the Presidency 
the right to stifle discussion and they in¬ 
sist. In effect, that members of the armed 
services are not to be permitted to say any¬ 
thing publicly which is at variance wnth the 
parly line as proclaimed by the President or 
his advisers. 

If the minority party has any assertiveness 
at all. it will accept the challenge and bring 
the real issue to the attention of the country. 
It concerns the fundamental right of the 
American people to get the truth of what 
Is happening In the making of public policy. 

The American people do not even know 
how MacArthur was dismissed and by whose 
recommendation. An effort has been made 
to give the impression that the Joint Chiefs 
did It. Actually Messrs. Acheson. Rusk, and 
Harrlman—the foreign-policy command— 
are primarily responsible for influencing the 
President to fire MacArthur forthwith. When 
the congressional committees put every mem¬ 
ber of the Joint Chiefs on the stand, as they 
Inevitably must, they will learn that there 
Is no record of military Insubordination and 
that differences of policy alone led to the 
political decision by Mr. Truman to make 
a change In comnmnd in the Far East. 

It Is because the Democrats have Insisted 
on distorting the issue and have continually 
tried to pin a warmonger label on General 
MacArthur—very much as the Communists 
do to most Americans nowadays—that the 
bitterness on Capitol Hill Is Increasing In¬ 
stead of diminishing. 


The National School Lunch Program in 
Massachnsettf 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following letter and report from the 
Rt. Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, dio¬ 
cesan superintendent of schools, arch¬ 
diocese of Boston, Mass.: 

Archdiocss® or Boston. 

Department or Education. 

Boston, Mass., April 23, 1951. 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman Lane: I am enclosing 
an opinion which has been Issued by the 
attorney general’s office here in Massachu¬ 
setts and which. I believe, is of considerable 
Importance. I shall be grateful if you And 
it convenient to read it, then perhaps file 
It for use when the occasion may arise. 

With every best wish, I am 
Yours most sincerely, 

Rt. Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 

March 26. 1961. 
Hon. John J. Desmond, Jr.. 

Commissioner of Education. 

Dear Sir: You have requested my opinion 
as to whether the forty-sixth article of 
amendment of the Constitution of Massa¬ 
chusetts prohibits the board of education of 
the Commonwealth from entering Into an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States governing the opera¬ 
tions of the national schooi-lunch program 
In Massachusetts. 

You have asked two specific questions 
which are phrased as follows: 

I. “Does the board ot education have the 
authority to agree to section 6, of the pro¬ 
posed Federal-State agreement for the bene¬ 
fit of children attending nouprc.flt private 
schools as well as public schools in the Com¬ 
monwealth?’ 

II. “Would it be permissible for the Com¬ 
monwealth to expend moneys appropriated 
or authorized to be appropriated by the Com¬ 
monwealth in providing lunches for chil¬ 
dren attending nonprofit private schools as 
well as public schools in accordance with 
the proposed Federal-State agreement, gov¬ 
erning the operation of a school-lunch pro¬ 
gram in Massachusetts under the provlcions 
of the National School Lunch Act?” 

In answer to question number 1, it may 
be pointed out that section 5 ol the proposed 
agreement follov/s the provlsionh of section 7 
of the National School Lunch Act relating 
to the apportionment and payment of funds 
to the various States. 

The authority of the board of education 
to represent the Commonwealth in carrying 
out the provisions of the act was delegated 
by the legislature by statute 1948, chapter 
648, page 1, which reads as follows: 

“The board of education Is hereby desig¬ 
nated as the ‘State educational agency’ to 
represent the Commonwealth in dealing with 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States in carrying out the provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act as enacted into 
law on June 4, 1946.” 

The National School Lunch Act clearly 
contemplates that the State educational 
agencies designated in the several States 
shall in general enter into such agreements 
not only for the benefit of children attend¬ 
ing public schools, but also for the benefit of 
children attending nonprofit private schools 
within the States as well. 

The question has previously been raised, 
however, whether the educational agency 
so designated In the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts could In conformity with 
amendment XLVI of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts disburse Federal funds ap¬ 
portioned to the Commonwealth under the 
National School Lunch Act to nonprofit pri¬ 
vate schools as well as public schools within 
the Commonwealth. 


This question was answered In the affirm¬ 
ative in 1947 Opinion Attorney General, page 
17. See also 1943 Opinion Attorney General, 
page 74. 

It would appear that no novel consti¬ 
tutional question is raised in question 
No. I. My answer to that question is in 
the affirmative. 

In answer to question No. II. I submit 
the following: 

The forty-sixth article of amendment of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, section 
2 , reads as follows: 

“All moneys raised by taxation in the towns 
and cities for the support of public schools, 
and all moneys which may bo appropriated 
by the Commonwealth for the support of 
common schools shall be applied to, and 
expended in. no other schools than those 
which are conducted according to law, under 
the order and superintendence of the au¬ 
thorities of the town or city in which the 
money is expended; and no grant, appro¬ 
priation or use of public money or property 
or loan of public credit shall be made or 
authorized by the Commonwealth or any 
political division thereof for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding any school 
or Institution of learning, whether under 
public control or otherwise, wherein any 
denominational doctrine is inculcated, or 
any other school, or any college, infirmary, 
hospital. Institution, or educational, chari- 
tabu or religious undertaking, which is not 
publicly owned and under the exclusive con¬ 
trol. order and superintendence of public 
officers or public agents authorized by the 
Commonwealth or Federal authority or both, 
except that appropriations may be made 
for the maintenance and support of the 
Soldiers’ Home in Massachusetts and for 
free public libraries in any city or town, 
and to carry out legal obligations, if any, 
already entered into; and no such grant, 
appropriation or use of public money or 
property or loan of public credit shall be 
made or authorized for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding any church, 
religious denomination or society.” 

An analogous question arose heretofore in 
1936 in Massachusetts under a proposed act 
entitled “An act providing that pupils In 
parochial schools shall be entitled to trans¬ 
portation to and from said schools in the 
same manner as pupils in public schools,” 
and also under a proposed act entitled “An 
act providing for the transportation of 
parochial and private school pupils to and 
from school” in 1936. In an opinion given 
by the Attorney General at that time it was 
said: 

“The intended benefit sought by the pro¬ 
posed legislation, upon which you seek my 
opinion, is a benefit Intended for children 
attending parochial and other private 
schools, as distinguished from a benefit in¬ 
tended for the schools themselves. • • * 

The end sought by the legislation has no 
relation whatever to the founding, maintain¬ 
ing or supporting of private schools. * • • 

“I am therefore of opinion that there is no 
constitutional objection to either.” (1936 
Op. Atty. Gen. 40). 

With this opinion I agree. 

Similar reasoning decided the almost 
Identical problem when it was presented in 
Everson v. Board of Education (330 U. S. 1), 
decided February 10, 1947. That case dealt 
with a situation where a New Jersey statute 
authorized its local school districts to make 
rules and contracts for the transportation 
of children to and from schools by bus. The 
town acted pursuant to this statute, reim¬ 
bursing certain parents for bus transporta¬ 
tion of their children to parochial schools. 
It was contended that this violated both the 
State and Federal Constitutions. The New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals held that 
the statute violated neither the State nor 


Federal Constitution. On further appeal 
the United States Supreme Court, affirming, 
said of the practice of furnishing transporta¬ 
tion to children attending religious schools, 
at page 17: 

“Moreover, State-paid policemen, detailed 
to protect children going to and from church 
schools from the very real hazards of traffic, 
would serve much the same purpose and ac¬ 
complish much the same result as State pro¬ 
visions Intended to guarantee free trans¬ 
portation of a kind which the State deems 
to be best for the school children’s welfare. 
And parents might refuse to rick their chil¬ 
dren to the serious danger of traffic accidents 
going to and from parochial schools, the ap¬ 
proaches to which were not protected by 
policemen. Similarly, parents might be re¬ 
luctant to permit their children to attend 
schools which the State had cut off from 
general government services as ordinary 
police and fire protection, connections for 
sewage disposal, public highways and side¬ 
walks. Of course, cutting off church schools 
from these services, so separate and so indis¬ 
putably marked off from the religious func¬ 
tion. would make it far more difficult for the 
schools to operate. But such is obviously 
not the purpose of the first amendment. 
That amendment requires the State to be a 
neutral in its relations with groups of reli¬ 
gious believers and nonbelievers; it does not 
require the State to be their adversary. 
State power is no more to bo used so as to 
handicap religions than it is to favor them.” 

And further, the court said at page 18: 

“The State contributes no money to the 
schools. It does not support them. Its leg¬ 
islation, ns applied, does no more than pro¬ 
vide a general program to help parents get 
their children, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and from ac¬ 
credited schools.” 

A similar matter arose In Louisiana whore 
the Issue was whether an act of the State of 
Louisiana which authorized the State to 
purchase books for school children, including 
private school students as well as those 
attending the public schools, was constitu¬ 
tional. In upholding the act the Louisiana 
court said: 

“The appropriations were made of the 
specific purpose of purchasing school books 
for the u.so of the school children of the 
State, free of cost to them. It was for their 
benefit and the resulting benefit to the State 
that the appropriations were made. True, 
these children attend some school, public or 
private, the latter, sectarian or nonsectarian, 
and that the books are to be furnished them 
for their use, free of cost, whichever they 
attend. The schools, however, are not the 
beneficiaries of these appropriations. They 
obtain nothing from them, nor arc they 
relieved of a single obligation, because of 
them. The school children and the State 
alone are the beneficiaries. 

These words of the Louisiana court were 
set forth verbatim in the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in Cochran 
V. Board of Education (281 U. S. 370), which 
affirmed the Louisiana opinion that the pur¬ 
chase of school books for private school 
children out of State funds was not uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The cases above cited constitute a class of 
cases generally recognized today as matters 
Incidental to the private-school education of 
children, with reference to which the State 
may exercise the appropriation power with¬ 
out violation of any constitutional mandate. 
Appropriations to Insure the safety of school 
children in Journeying to and from private 
as well as public schools are held to fall 
within the domain of the public safety; ap¬ 
propriations for the furnishing of adequate 
school books to school children in private 
schools as well as public schools are recog¬ 
nized as part and parcel of the public pro- 
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gram of education. Inescapably It follows 
that the national school-lunch program, 
embracing private as well as public-school 
children, is a vital part of the Nation's pub¬ 
lic-health program. Private-school children, 
equally with public-school children, are en¬ 
titled to sha/e In the benefits of such pro¬ 
grams designed to advance the public wel¬ 
fare. 

The benefit Is a benefit obtained by the 
children as distinguished from a benefit to 
the schools. The schools do not receive any 
aid or support. The fact that the money Is 
paid to the school as reimbursement, after 
the school submits its vouchers and neces¬ 
sary papers for Its expenditures, is of no con¬ 
sequence. The vital point Is that the school 
Is only a conduit of funds benefiting the 
pupil. Mere reimbursement of the school 
for funds expended In furnishing lunches to 
its pupils Is not aid to the school Itself as 
distinguished from the pupils. The school 
treasury Is not benefited or Increased In any 
way, nor Is this In any manner support or 
maintenance of private educational Institu¬ 
tions out of public moneys as prohibited by 
the Massachusetts Constitution, amendment 
XLVI. 

I therefore answer your second question in 
the affirmative. 

Very truly yours, 

Francis E. Kelly. 

Attorney General. 


The Late Arthur H. Vandenberg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANKS. SMITH 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26. 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
as an extension of my remarks two edi¬ 
torials from outstandinR Mississippi 
newspapers eulogizing the late great Sen¬ 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

They are A Statesman Gone, from the 
Greenville Delta Democrat-Times, and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, United 
States Patriot and Statesman, from the 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger: 

{From the Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, 
Miss.] 

A Statesman Gone 

In the death of United States Ssnator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan, Republi¬ 
can, the Nation is mourning the loss ol one 
of Its ablest and most efficient statesmen. 

His death came when one of his dreams, 
the North Atlantic Pact, was becoming a 
reality, and another of his dreams, world 
amity lay shattered In the acrimonious de¬ 
bate over the MacArthur-l'ruman episode. 

The 67-year-old GOP leader, who was 
revered by Democrats, too, died In his sleep 
from a malignant tumor which he had ig¬ 
nored In his Intensive efforts In behalf of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Had his health not failed, he would have 
easily been the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency and belief is general that he 
would have won the election hands down, 
for none there was to dispute his ability as 
an outstanding statesman of modern times. 

An Arthur Vandenberg as President of the 
United States would have advanced the cause 
of universal cooperation many decades, and 
raised the tobogganing prestige of this Na¬ 
tion many notches. 

All the Nation, therefore, feels his loss 
keenly. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Leo gcr] 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, United States 
Patriot and Statesman 

It Is doubly tragic, and a double loss to 
the Nation, that Senator Arthur Vanden¬ 
berg’s death should have occurred at the 
height of a crisis and a controversy which 
show the Nation, both the people and their 
representatives in Washington, to be more 
evenly and more bitterly divided on foreign 
policy than ever before. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg had not been 
able to participate In Senate sessions for 
more than a year before he died Wednesday. 
But his voice could still be heard from his 
sickbed, and his wise and patriotic counsel 
was available to his colleagues and to the 
administration. 

Death has silenced that voice. Death has 
blocked any further extension of that wise 
counsel. Death removes from the United 
States Senate one of the Nation's few veri¬ 
table statesmen, and paves the way, per¬ 
haps, for the seating of one more partisan 
politician. 

Senator Vandenberg’s stature as a states- 
iran was recognized by the Nation. It was 
recognized and respected by the leaders of 
his Republican Party, including those who 
conscientiously and consistently disagreed 
with him on many fundamental questions. 
Only the shallow-minded, tne violently par¬ 
tisan. and the Irresponsible ever ridiculed 
Senator Vandenberg’s knowledge of foreign 
affairs, his opinions, or his abilities. And his 
sincerity was unquestioned. 

Senator Vandenberg was almost entirely 
responsible for the degree to which biparti¬ 
san support of the Nation's foreign policy, 
and bipartisan participation In Its shaping, 
was obtained during the past four critical 
years. He was, for example, largely respon¬ 
sible for Senate approval of the North At¬ 
lantic Pact, which would probably have been 
rejected but for his efforts and Influence. 

In this new and exceedingly grave crisis 
and controversy over global foreign policy 
In general and policy regarding the Far East 
In particular, the great Republican states¬ 
man's influence and counsel will be sorely 
missed. The Nation needs it more than ever 
before. 

For It still is true, as he contended last 
January In urging essential unity In facing 
the Communist threat: "We cannot stand a 
deadlock In foreign policy until 1952. Many 
patriots hold divergent views, but we must 
strive for the greate.st possible meeting of 
loyal minds as swiftly as possible. This Is 
the way to stop a war, or win it." 

We hope that this appeal and warning 
echoes often in the Senate, sounds clearly 
above the partisan clamor, above all the 
political fuss, and fustian, above the con¬ 
tentions of the extremlBis and the ranting 
of the demagogues, as the United States 
Senate debates the issues and reaches the 
decisions on which our Nation’s survival may 
depend. 

Meantime, the Nation honors and mourns 
a patriot and a statesman, Arthur Vanden¬ 
berg, Michigan Republican, but an American 
first of all. 


Did Truman-Acheson Pass Buck to 
MacArthur? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday, April 6, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 


ing an article by Mr. Walter Llppmann 
entitled “Agreement and Disclosure.” In 
his searching analysis of the controversy 
between Truman and MacArthur he 
points out some interesting facts and 
raises Important questions. I commend 
It to the attention of all Members: 

Agreement and Disclosure 
* If, as the earlier reports Indicate, the ex¬ 
pected Communist offensive has now begun, it 
Is reassuring to find that General Mac- 
Arthur’s view of the outcome Is In agreement 
with that of the Pentagon. They are agreed 
in thinking that the offensive can be con¬ 
tained In the central region of Korea. "We 
could hold In Korea." said General MacArthur 
only last week In his address to Congress, 
"by constant maneuver and at an approxi¬ 
mate area where our supply line advantages 
were in balance with the supply line dis¬ 
advantages of the enemy. • * •" 

There is agreement also, we may be sure, 
with his view that though the offensive can 
be contained we can "hope at best for only 
an indecisive campaign with its horrible and 
constant attrition upon our forces if the 
enemy utilized his full military potential." 

The disagreement begins only after the 
general and the Pentagon have agreed that, 
while we can defeat the offensive, we cannot 
by limited war obtain a military victory. 
The Pentagon, as General Bradley has made 
clear, prefers a military stalemate to the 
risks of seeking victory by removing the limi¬ 
tations on the war. General MacArthur pre¬ 
fers the risks of an unlimited war to an 
indecisive campaign of attrition. 

The disagreement Is not, therefore, about 
the battle which Is now being fought. As¬ 
suming. of course, that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment does not intervene directly or Indirectly 
In far greater force than It has thus far, all 
are agreed In believing that the present 
battle will be a defensive success, but that 
it can be no more than that. The generals 
could all be mistaken, but, If they are mis¬ 
taken, all the generals will be mistaken to¬ 
gether. There is no dispute among them 
about the present battle. All of them In 
a position of command—the Joint Chiefs, 
General MacArthur, General Rldgway, and 
General Van Fleet—are publicly on record 
that our main position In central Korea can 
be held and the offensive stopped, and that 
this can be done—unless the enemy Is heav¬ 
ily reinforced by the Soviets—without tak¬ 
ing controversial measures which would ex¬ 
pand the war beyond Korea. 

Tlie story by Mr. Anthony Lovlcro, of the 
New York Times, about what happened at 
the Wake Island conference on October 16 
is an extraordinary disclosure—all the more 
extraordinary because of what It reveals 
about the attitude of the President, who 
must have approved giving Mr. Leviero access 
to the highly classified documents. Its ex¬ 
traordinary disclosure, I submit, is that the 
President thinks he can hold General Mac¬ 
Arthur responsible for our being surprised by 
the Chinese Intervention In Korea. 

Mr. Levlero’s story says, "President Tru¬ 
man. as the 10 conferees sat In the aviation 
hut, asked General MacArthur about the 
possibilities of Chinese or Russian Interven¬ 
tion. General MacArthur said he saw little 
chance of this." The serious aspect of this 
is not that General MacArthur was mistaken 
In his Judgment about the Intentions of two 
foreign powers. The serious thing Is that 
the President relied on the Judgment of the 
general In a matter which belongs squarely 
within the responsibility of the Department 
of State. 

It was Secretary Acheson who was respon- 
Bible for advising the President as to the In¬ 
tentions of China. It was Secretary Acheson 
who had dally contact with all the diplomats 
and with all the information services of this 
and the other governments that had any 
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access to Peiping and to Moscow. At Wake 
Island the President should not have been 
the one who asked General MacArthur to 
decide whether China would intervene. He 
should have been the one who told General 
MacArthur what his and his Secretary of 
State's Judgment was on this critical point. 

General MacArthur's comment on the mat* 
ter is very interesting indeed. It was in 
the statement given out for him by his 
military secretary. General Whitney, on Sat¬ 
urday : “The question was basically a politi¬ 
cal one. Involving decisions made in Peiping 
and quite beyond the reach of General Mac¬ 
Arthur's field intelligence • • • as far 

as I know neither the State Department 
nor higher intelligence agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment had the slightest evidence to warn 
of such a decision. Certainly no such warn¬ 
ings were given to MacArthur. To the con¬ 
trary, all appeared to discount the possibility 
of such intervention at that stage.** 

If this charge can be sustained in the 
coming investigation. It will throw much 
light on the crack-up. For it will show how 
the President and his Secretary of State 
encouraged, Indeed invited, General Mac¬ 
Arthur to assume responsibilities which, 
though not his responsibilities, but their 
responsibilities they were failing to meet. 

The investigation will also make clear that 
if at Wake Island in October the question of 
Chinese intervention was basically a political 
one and quite beyond the reach of General 
MacArthur’s field Intelligence, then today 
the question of Soviet intervention and 
whether the general's recommendations to 
Congress would bring on world war III is 
also basically a political one and quite be¬ 
yond the reach of General MacArthur’s field 
Intelligence. 


Truman Reaping the Whirlwind 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some people are not disposed to 
be overcharitable toward Mr. Truman’s 
removal of General MacArthur; note the 
following; 

Mrs. Walter H. Jensen, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
unloaded her feelings on President Truman, 
and was kind enough to send along a copy 
of the telegram to me. Here it Is: 

“Dear Me. President: Since you believe In 
firing those who do not see eye to eye with 
you In the way to settle the Korean situation, 
please fire my son. Marine Pfc. W. I. Jensen, 
667001, FFO, San Francisco, Calif. 

“He is one of your so-called Marine po¬ 
licemen. He doesn’t see any sense in going 
to Korea, maybe to die if the source of sup¬ 
ply for the Commies is left intact. Out here 
In these parts we don't kill rattlesnakes by 
stepping on their tails. Maybe you think my 
loss and grief will be less if he dies In your 
^contained’ war than if he dies fighting an 
all-out war on the Commies. 

“Please recall Walter at once as he doesn’t 
believe in your and Dean Acheson’s method 
of fighting Commies. Incidentally, my son 
was a Marine reservist in his second year of 
prelaw college when you called him up in 
October, with no delay for him to finish the 
semester, no tests to gam deferment. He 
Just went in when he was called. 

“If my only child dies, don’t try to ease 
your conscience and send me any medals. 


Sinc6 you are an old artillery officer you 
know what you can do with them. And get 
Dean Acheson to help you. 

**I send this with full knowledge that you 
are Commander in Chief, but also a vindictive 
man. But go ahead and dish it out. My 
son is a Marine and can take anything a 
former Army artillery officer can dish out. 
1 Just read a magazine article about what 
a good hater you are. I am a good hater, 
too. I wouldn't vote for you again for an 
$8,000 pastel-blue mink coat. 

“Yours, until next election. 

“P. S.: Margaret sings here Saturday night, 
April 21. I thought sacrifice like charity 
begins at home. Why Isn’t she in Korea 
singing for the Gl’s? 

“If they don't like her long-haired singing 
she can carry bedpans. That doesn’t require 
any special training. Neither does It bring 
in $1,500 per bedpan. 

“Don’t write me any nasty letters as I got 
riled up about my only kid, too, as well as all 
the other poor guys in Korea.” 


Crop Insurance 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude an editorial from the Progressive 
Parmer of April 1951: 

Crop Insurance: Our Next Great Porw’ard 
Step 

More and more this seems clear to us: 
Crop insurance is the next great forward 
step needed to put southern agriculture on a 
sounder business basis. 

Any crop requires financing. The money 
may come from banks, PCA, FHA, or from 
one’s own funds. Regardless of the source, 
one expects to get it back and a little bit 
more. If the funds are borrowed, there’s in¬ 
terest to pay and usually extra collateral is 
required to protect the lender in the event of 
a crop failure. Why not have in.surance 
against crop failure? 

No lender would think of making a loan on 
a house unless it could be covered by fire 
insurance. Nobody would finance the pur¬ 
chase of an automobile unless it was covered 
by Insurance. Yet most loans for crop pro¬ 
duction have been made without insurance 
protection even though the danger of crop 
failures is always serious. 

Crop Insurances gives liquid collateral In 
case of crop failure. That means it turns 
the crop loss into cash dollars. It pays off all 
or part of the crop loan. It makes It un¬ 
necessary for the lender to carry the farmer 
another year. It prevents the unscrupulous 
lender from selling out the farmer’s imple¬ 
ments or land to satisfy a debt. Crop Insur¬ 
ance lessens risks to both borrower and lend¬ 
er alike. And as risks are lowered, Interest 
rates and loan charges will drop accordingly. 

Let’s consider the four primary types of 
lenders on farm crops and how crop insur¬ 
ance works: 

1. Landlord: Without insurance the land¬ 
lord stands to lose both his interest In a crop 
and his advances. If both he and the ten¬ 
ant have Insurance, he gets protection from 
both hazards. 

2. Banks: Many banks require an endorser 
or cosigner for loans. But if general crop 
disaster hits a section, the endorser may not 


be able to pay the note. An Insurance pol¬ 
icy backed by the Government Is better se¬ 
curity. 

3. PCA and FHA: These agencies take 
liens on crops, work stock, and implements 
as security. But in case of crop failure they 
must either carry the farmer another year 
or take away from him the very tools he 
needs to make another crop. These agen¬ 
cies now require crop insurance in disaster 
areas and urge it in others. 

4. Time merchant: He usually makes part 
of his advances through open accounts on 
his books. When he has to borrow himself, 
banks usually allow him only about half 
credit for these accounts. Crop Insurance 
policies are better collateral. 

A good friend of ours Is a peach grower. 
For years he carried hail Insurance with one 
of the Insurance companies in that line of 
business. Ordinarily he shipped about 55 
carloads of peaches. But 1 year he decid¬ 
ed he'd drop the innsurance and spend that 
money for fertilizer for a young orchard. 
That's the year the hail struck. As a result 
he shipped only 6 carloads of poor peaches 
Instead of 55 carloads of good peaches. 

Tobacco is a costly crop to grow. But it’s 
nothing uncommon to get $1,500 to $2,000 
per acre and more from it. We've seen valu¬ 
able fields of tobacco completely riddled by 
hall or drowned out by continuous rains. 
Much of it wasn’t protected by insurance. 

Cotton, too. is n costly crop to produce and 
getting more so. Chopping, hoeing, and 
picking costs take heavy toll. Then there's 
the all-season fight with its hosts of insect 
pests. The costly fight Is continuous from 
the time the seed are treated to prevent 
damplng-off rntil the defoliant is applied 
to make the leaves fall off and let the sun 
shine in to prevent the big green bolls from 
rotting and to facilitate picking, 

Tlie more costly a crop is to produce, the 
greater is the need for insurance. 

Every .subscriber lucky enough to live in a 
crop-insurance county—and every renter 
who shares in an imsurable crop—should 
contact his county PMA office this week. Act 
now and make your family safe from disaster 
or crop failure in 1061. 


Effect of Recall of General MacArthur on 
the Japanese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26. 1951 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
from the Washington Star, dated April 
12, 1951, by the brilliant columnist Con¬ 
stantine Brown. I should say to the 
Senate, Mr. President, that few, in my 
opinion, are more profound on foreign 
affairs than this dlstiguished columnist. 
In this colunm Mr. Brown calls to our at¬ 
tention facts which should be known to 
every American. I should say that when 
Mr. Brown writes, “not oflacially con¬ 
firmed” he means that this fact is being 
kept secret from the public. 

Constantine Brown, probably more 
than any other columnist, has warned 
the United States regarding the situation 
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of Japan for a long time. On January 
the 16th of this year he told us: 

The possibility of Russia committing an 
aggression again Japan is more In the minds 
of responsible officials today than In the 
past—the Soviet has an Impressive submarine 
fleet and an adequate air force which has not 
yet been In action. 

I remember that on December 6, last, 
he wrote in his column that there were 15 
Russian divisions on the Siberia-Man- 
churia border, four of which were air¬ 
borne. At that time, as of now, the in¬ 
formation that four Russian-trained 
Japanese divisions were in the perimeter 
of Japan was a frightening fact for the 
thinking of the American people. I feel 
that Columnist Brown has done a great 
service to the American people in keep¬ 
ing us advised of the facts in the far- 
eastern theater. I believe the Senate 
and America will enjoy reading this col¬ 
umn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Loyai.ty op Japanese Shaken—Smouldering 

Intrigues May Flare Out Into Open Now 

That MacArthur Is Not on Pedestal 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Nobody can challenge President Truman's 
constitutional authority to "break" General 
MacArthur. But the wisdom of the move 
can be seriously questioned. The reper¬ 
cussions of this latest decision of the Presi¬ 
dent may have more far-reaching and world¬ 
wide consequences than he and his advisers 
seem to have anticipated. 

There will be much partisan speaking and 
writing about the domestic political reper¬ 
cussions of General MacArthur's dismissal. 
They are of little importance as far as the 
security of the Nation is concerned. Whether 
Mr. Truman’s action will further diminish 
the chances of his reelectlon 18 months from 
now is, in the present grave crisis, of only 
minor importance. 

What is vitally important Is the effect the 
summary dismissal may have on the Japa- 
nc.se people and on all the other nations of 
the Far East. 

We are not yet at peace, technically, with 
Japan. General MacArthur. with his genius 
for a "show”, has Impressed the rank and 
file of Japanese jieople who, in their oriental 
way. placed him on an even higher level than 
they did their own Emperor before the war. 

General MacArthur was Infallible to them. 
He. and not the troops with him. represented 
America with all its power. The Japanese 
masses are hardly aware of the existence of 
President Truman, Congress, General Mar¬ 
shall, and Secretary of State Acheson. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was it. 

The unprecedented prestige of this one 
man permitted us to move practically all of 
our occupation forces from Japan when the 
Korean war broke out. The 75,000,000 Japa¬ 
nese remained quiet and orderly after our 
four divisions were sent to Korea, not be¬ 
cause they were loyal to America, but on 
account of the veneration for the supreme 
commander. 

The Communists failed in their few at¬ 
tempts to take advantage of the departure 
of the occupation forces. That was because 
the conqueror was still in Tokyo. Then 
suddenly, overnight, the Japanese people 
heard that their hero was made of clay, that 
somebody far away In Washington was able 
to fire him. Just as if he were a mere official 
In a Japanese prefecture. 

A peace treaty with Japan has been ne¬ 
gotiated but has not been concluded. To all 
Intent and purposes Jrp.in is still an oc¬ 
cupied country irid niu t be kept in sub- 
XCVIl—Aivi.-- ro 


mission by the United States. All the pas¬ 
sions and Intrigues that have been smolder¬ 
ing but never came to the surface during 
General MacArthur’s tenure may break Into 
the open now. 

There are reports—not officially confirmed 
but emanating from official sources—that 
some four Japanese divisions, organized 
from prisoners of the old Kwantung army 
and trained for the last 6 years In Siberia, 
have recently been placed in southern Sak¬ 
halin by the Soviet high command. 

It Is only a short hop from Sakhalin 
to Hokkaido. There are Indications that 
these free Japanese may wish to liberate 
their country, Moscow style. So long as the 
Japanese people stood loyally by the United 
States, personified for them by General Mac¬ 
Arthur, this threat might have been only 
military. But now that he has been toppled 
from Ills pedestal, the activities of Com¬ 
munist cells on the largest island, Honshu, 
may become a real threat. 

There Is no telling how much support the 
Communists, backed by a military force of 
their own kin, may now receive to make 
Japan Into a satellite. Until a peace treaty 
has been formally signed the authority of 
the Tokyo government with its own people 
la only a reflection of the prestige of the 
Supreme Allied Commander. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Rldgv/ay, the new 
commander, is one of the ablest officers in 
the American Army. But in Japan he is not 
the symbol of America which General Mac¬ 
Arthur used to be. Mr. Truman’s im¬ 
petuosity and feeling of frustration at the 
attitude of the former allied commander 
may destroy the careful and constructive 
work done by General MacArthur, a work 
which was near to completion. 


Production and Marketing of Cotton 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANKS. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mi*. 
Speaker. I have just had the pleasure of 
reading a radio address delivered by our 
colleague the Honorable Kenneth A. 
Roberts, of Alabama, over WSB, At¬ 
lanta. Ga., on Saturday, April 21, 1951. 

In briefly summarizing the problems 
which now confront the cotton producers 
as a result of the unworkable ceiling 
established on the price of raw cotton, 
Mr. Roberts has pointed up one of the 
major problems facing our economy to¬ 
day. His address is a forceful example 
of the fine work he is doing on behalf of 
the farmers of the South and as such 
to the benefit of the entire economy of 
our Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Roberts’ address as an extension of 
my remarks: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to dis¬ 
cuss briefly a matter which is close to all of 
us here in the South. I do not believe that 
there Is a man. woman, or child In any of our 
Southern States who Is not affected In one 
way or another by the production and 
marketing of cotton. 

During recent years there has been a 
gradual change-over from cotton to dairying, 
beef cattle, and diversified farming. This 
has left our farmers less dependent on cot¬ 
ton production, but it Is still one of our 
leading money crops. It Is contemplated by 


Government officials that during the coming 
year there will be a demand for the largest 
cotton crop in the history of this country. 

Despite this unprecedented demand the 
Office of Price Stabilization, under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. DiSalle. has seen fit to place 
a price celling on raw cotton. This order 
would mean that the maximum price that 
farmers would receive for their cotton would 
be 45.76 cents per pound. 

This, of cour.se, at first glance, seems like 
a fairly reasonable price for cotton. It must 
be remembered, however, that production 
costs have risen tremendously during the 
past few years. The price of fertilizer has 
advanced by leaps and bounds; there Is an 
increasing scarcity of labor due to stepped- 
up industrial activity and nei openings for 
Job.s with national-defense Installations. Re¬ 
cently insect infestation, mainly boll wee¬ 
vils, has drastically lowered cotton produc¬ 
tion and Increased the cost by making It 
necessary for the farmers to spend large sums 
for poison and dusting equipment. Infla¬ 
tionary prices and high labor costs have ad¬ 
vanced the price of farm machinery and 
equipment to an unreasonable level. 

Thus, we see that what at first glance 
seemed like a good, substantial price for cot¬ 
ton does not look so enticing to the farmer 
who must make heavy investments and then 
gamble on favorable weather and a success¬ 
ful fight with the boll weevil. Let us as¬ 
sume. however, that by good management 
and good fortune, and despite high produc¬ 
tion co.sts, our farmers are able to produce 
a record-breaking crop. What assurance 
have they been given that the celling price 
of cotton will not be rolled back and despite 
their efforts they will end up losing money 
once again? This seems to be a little item 
that has been overlooked by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

With this in mind action is being Ini¬ 
tiated to assure the farmers of a minimum 
price for iheir cotton in keeping with pro¬ 
duction costa. The Office of Price Stabil¬ 
ization has been requested to Issue a state¬ 
ment to the effect that the prices will not 
be suddenly rolled back In the event that 
a heavy crop Is harvested. 

Further assurance of a reasonable price 
could be given by adopting a policy of stock¬ 
piling whatever amount may be produced 
over and above the present needs. The Gov¬ 
ernment has embarked on a program of 
storkpiling strategic materials to cope with 
the increasing but uncertain demands of 
an expanding natlonal-defen.se program. 
Certainly it cannot be denied that an ample 
supply of cotton Is absolutely essential to 
our defense effort. A policy of this nature 
would not only insure the farmer a rea¬ 
sonable profit on his crop, but It would also 
make certain that our defense effort would 
not be hampered by a subsequent crop fail¬ 
ure. 

I feel that this Is a sound policy and In 
keeping with the best interests of the south¬ 
ern farmers who made such a splendid con¬ 
tribution during World War II and who stand 
ready now to produce whatever is necessary 
to cope with any emergency. 

Abandonment of National Security for 
Cheap Partisan Politics 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are becoming aware 
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now that President Truman has aban¬ 
doned all responsibility for our national 
security and is playing the cheapest type 
of politics with the lives of our men on 
the battlefield in Korea. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
as a part of my remarks an article by 
David Lawrence which appears in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 26, 
1951; 

Today in Washington 
(By David Lawrenoe) 

NEW SECURITY COUNCIL URGED, WITH MILITARY 
EXPERTS ON XT 

Is anybody in the Government really 
thinking about the over-aU problems of 
security of the United States? There la 
no law on the statute books and no agency of 
the Government which can give an answer 
to this question and yet It concerns vitally 
the safety of the American people against at¬ 
tack and against defeat In war. 

TheoretlcaUy. it Is the military depart¬ 
ments which have the job of protection— 
they have the Instrumentality—but actually 
today In America the military cannot make 
policy or assure security. 

Theoretically, the civilian authority Is re¬ 
sponsible—but there Is no such institution 
In Washington today which is concerned ex¬ 
clusively with the task of safeguarding the 
security of the United States. 

Theoretically, the President of the United 
States, as the Commander In Chief, Is looked 
upon as the man responsible for the Nation’s 
security. But he does not and cannot give 
bis whole time to the job. Indeed, there Is 
no specific mandate of law which allows the 
military men to make the policies that are 
so closely related to military security. 

This amazing defect In America’s govern¬ 
mental structure was on the minds of some 
of our military men during the last war and 
they thought that, by establishing a National 
Security Council, the United States would at 
last have a board or agency which could 
make long-range plans for the security of 
the country. But the present law does not 
include any military men In the set-up of 
the Council. 

The members are the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 

JOINT CHIEFS LEFT OUT 

Yet this all-important agency, with not a 
single member giving full-time attention to 
the work, has the tremendous duty of ex¬ 
ecuting the following mandate as expressed 
In the National Security Act of 1949: 

“It shall, subject to the direction of the 
President, be the duty of the Council— 

“1. To assess and appraise the objectives, 
commitments and risks of the United States 
In relation to our actual and potential mili¬ 
tary power, in the interest of national secu¬ 
rity, for the purpose of making recommen¬ 
dations to the President In connection 
therewith; and 

“2. To consider policies on matters of 
common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with 
the national security and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the President In connection 
therewith.’’ 

The National Security Council hardly ever 
met before the outbreak In Korea and has 
met only occasionally since then. Until Just 
recently It didn’t have a full-time director 
or a staff. 

American policy, as It relates to our secu¬ 
rity, has been the subject of considerable 
debate in Congress these last few days but 
there is no evidence that an American long- 
range policy to safeguard national security 


was ever resolved by the National Security 
Council. 

What Is more distressing, moreover, Is that 
the principal military advisers of the Gov¬ 
ernment—the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—have no statutory connection with the 
very agency that Is supposed to be respon¬ 
sible for safeguarding the security of the 
United States. 

Apparently what has happened is that 
President Truman has abdicated his major 
responsibility for the security of the United 
States and has allowed the Department of 
State, under the vague heading “Foreign 
policy,” to determine what ought really to 
be determined by the military officers of 
the Government. The safety of America 
Is assured or endangered today only as the 
Department of State may decide an Issue. 
The amount of military forces to be raised 
or the use of those forces, and even the 
weapons such forces shall us 3 and whether 
they shall attack or stand still and allow 
our Armed Forces to be bombed are policies 
decided by the Department of State. 

THE CIVILIAN AUTHORITY 

This Is the civilian authority which so 
many prominent Democrats in Congress are 
espousing today, but which they will not 
espouse very long when their constituents 
eventually learn that military men have 
really nothing to say under our statutes 
about the policies that mean protection or 
weakness In our security. 

General MacArthur has raised some sub- 
Rtantlal Issues. He is supposed to have been 
unable, according to Mr. Truman, to give 
wholehearted support ot the policies of the 
United States and the United Nations. Yet 
there is nobody In the White House or In the 
executive departments or in Congress today 
who can define those policies and show what 
they were or when they were approved by any 
statutory body charged with that responsi¬ 
bility. All that can be shown is that a few 
meetings of the National Security Council 
were held by members who gave incidental 
attention to it in connection with their nu¬ 
merous other duties. 

What America needs Is a National Security 
Council with military representation on it 
and one that will be above any one depart¬ 
ment of the Government. Three full-time 
civilian members of outstanding ability 
should be added. The Secretary of State 
should, of course, be on It and civilians 
should dominate It. The State Department, 
however, should not be the sole maker—as it 
Is today—of Important policies directly bear¬ 
ing on the future security and safety of the 
United States. 


MacArthur’s Strategy of Slreii{th in Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian of April 20.1951: 
MacArthur’s Strategy of Strength in Asu 

We think the American people will agree 
with the fundamental logic of General Mac- 
Arthur’s position, so far as it concerns the 
war In Korea. He stunmed It up in his 
dramatic address to Congress in these words: 
“War’s very object is victory, not prolonged 


indecision. In war there is no substitute 
for victory.” 

This Is not to say that there need be com¬ 
plete acceptance of bis five-point strategy to 
throw the Communists out of Korea. Cer¬ 
tainly we need not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to hU global policies, which Include the 
division of our limited strength to counter 
the division of Communist strength all over 
the world. The grand strategy of the global 
campaign must remain In the hands of 
civilian authorities—the President, Congress, 
and the free countries In the United Nations. 

There has been a diplomatic failure to 
avert and to end the Korean war. No one— 
not President Truman, who removed Mac¬ 
Arthur from his commands, nor the U. N. 
diplomats who call him a warmonger while 
refusing their shares of men and muni¬ 
tions—has proposed an alternative to the 
military strategy advanced by MacArthur. 
Hence, his military advice will be carefully 
considered by the people, If not by the Tru¬ 
man administration. It Is based on these 
facts: 

War was forced on us when the Commu¬ 
nists Invaded South Korea, a United Nations 
protectorate. The United States already has 
suffered more than 60,000 casualties, and the 
nation we sought to liberate lies devastated. 
Red China refuses to negotiate a peace. Our 
casualties will go on without end If we con¬ 
tinue to fight a limited, defensive campaign 
on the Korean Peninsula, while the enemy 
gathers his strength In his mainland sanc¬ 
tuary without hindrance by American air 
attack. 

On behalf of the American and Allied sol¬ 
diers fighting for a free world Im Korea, with 
only a remote possibility of victory by Chi¬ 
nese withdrawal. General MacArthur pro¬ 
poses: 

That the enemy’s sanctuary In Manchuria 
be neutralized by aerial bombing; that our 
economic blockade against China, now in¬ 
effective, be Intensified; that a naval blockade 
be Imposed against the China coast; that 
restrictions on air reconnaissance of China's 
coastal area and Manchuria be lifted; that 
the Formosan armies of the Nationalist exile, 
Chiang Kal-shck, be loosed against the Reds 
on the mainland with logistical support from 
the United States. 

In the last recommendation the general 
goes beyond the boundary of military strat¬ 
egy and involves himself in American na¬ 
tional policy In the Par East. In doing so he 
he Is Inconclsteut. In the earlier part of his 
address MacArthur explained and clarified 
the causes of oriental unrest; the rejection 
of a dictatorial government; the striving for 
a better life which left the Chinese open to 
the rise of Communist control. 

Then, In the name of Korean victory, he 
proposes American aid to Chiang Kai-shek to 
restore the old dictatorship In all of China. 
V/e cannot accept this as national policy, 
even if such action were not almost certain— 
despite MacArthur’s denial—to Involve the 
use of American ground forces In the military 
morass of continental China. 

But General MacArthur, with masterful 
oratory and persuasive diction certain to 
make a terrific impact on American minds, 
basically advanced a policy of strength—a 
policy the Asiatics and the Kremlin would 
understand and respect—in contrast to the 
policy of weakness maintained by the United 
Nations and the Truman administration both 
before and after the start of the Korean war, 
and with the single exception of our inter¬ 
vention against the North Korean Reds. We 
come hack to the question: Who has a better 
military program? 

Without bitterness, but with the assurance 
of his great knowledge of the Orient and of 
war In all its phases. General MacArthur 
brought the challenge to the Presidency, the 
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Congress, and the American people. It is: 
Stand and die; or attack and win. Continued 
Chinese aggression in Korea—a spring offen¬ 
sive reported building—would leave no other 
course. And Congress gave him a standing 
ovation when he noted that his views have 
been fully shared by practically every mili¬ 
tary leader concerned with the Korean cam¬ 
paign, “including our own Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” 

His powerful presentation of the Korean 
problem renews the hopes of the people for 
an early solution and the honorable achieve¬ 
ment of our goal: The liberation of all Korea 
from Communist invasion and the restora- 
ton of free, elective government to the Ko¬ 
rean people. 


Deferment of College Students 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record a letter I received from Dr. 
E. B. Norton, president of State Teachers 
College, Florence. Ala., containing a 
timely commentary, to which I invite the 
attention of the Members. 

Dr. Norton is one of the outstanding 
educators of this country, and his vast 
experience makes his observation of even 
greater importance at this moment. 

The letter follows: 

State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala,, April 13,1951, 
Hon. Robert E. Jones, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bob: It scorns unfortunate that so 
many editorial comments, so many of the 
pronouncements of columnists and of radio 
commentators, and so much of the public 
debate concerning proposals for deferring 
college students have centered around a false 
assumption and, Indeed, an irrelevant point 
in the debate. 

It does not seem fair cither to the admin¬ 
istration or to the Congre.ss or, for that 
matter, to either the Armed Forces or the 
selective service, nor does it seem fair to 
either colleges or college students, to infer 
that the operation of proposed draft pro¬ 
cedures for the deferment of college students 
would create an Intellectual aristocracy 
by exempting college students from their 
military service obligations. 

It shatters the morale of college students 
who are earnestly seeking to prepare them¬ 
selves for life as well as for improved service 
to their country to know that they may be 
considered as dodging the draft, or as acting 
otherwise than in the national Interest when 
they remain in college. It is especially ob¬ 
noxious to them to be thought of as asking 
special exemptions, because of Intellectual 
ability or economic fortune while less for¬ 
tunate brothers and acquaintances will be 
required to don uniforms merely because 
they lack either the mental capacity to do 
college work or the financial ability to main¬ 
tain themselves in college. 

This does not seem to be a quick, positive, 
complete, all-out mobilization for prompt 
military victory in a declared war. This 
seems to be a long drawn-out. Indefinite 
mobilization to meet many very critical situ¬ 


ations in world affairs Including possible 
military fronts not yet determined. 

To take the necessary steps to Insure an 
adequate, continuous flow of trained man¬ 
power for competent leadership in the Armed 
Forces and in all of the critical aspects of 
our highly complex national life should not 
be considered as simply showing favoritism 
to some particular group of young men who 
may have been fortunate enough to enter 
college and capable enough to do satisfac¬ 
tory work. If it is in the national interest, 
not only to permit but actually to encourage 
all potential college students to get as much 
college education as possible before entering 
the Armed Forces and then to perform their 
full military duty, then let us put the argu¬ 
ment on that basis. If such is not in the 
national Interest, then let’s face the issue 
and induct students as promptly as they may 
be needed and place them where their serv¬ 
ices are most needed. 

The red-blooded, patriotic young men 
whom I know as students in college will be 
willing to stay there to equip themselves 
more fully for better and greater service to 
their country If they are convinced that it 
Is in the national Interest as well as in their 
own personal Interest to do so. They will be 
very unhapy over remaining in college If the 
general public gets the idea that by doing so 
they will be shirking their duty and pushing 
over onto someone else less fortunate and 
less capable the responsibility for meeting a 
military crisis. 

In an enlightened country whose very form 
of government and way of life depend upon 
moral. Intellectual, and spiritual foundations 
laid definitely by the processes of education, 
our people should consider what the disrup¬ 
tion of educational institutions over a long- 
extended period of mobilization might mean, 
not Just to those Institutions but to the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 

In the official debating and voting on the 
question of deferments of college students I 
hope that you will help to keep the issues 
clarified, and that, regardless of the deci¬ 
sions concerning the appropriate assign¬ 
ments for college students, there may not 
be involved any impugning of the motives of 
colleges or of college students regarding a 
patriotic desire to serve where most needed. 

Yours sincerely. 

E. B. Norton, President. 


A Study in Contrasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
quotations from General MacArthur’s 
address to Congress, and quotations 
from President Truman, given to a writ¬ 
er for the New Yorker, for publications 
in that magazine. These quotations are 
for comparison and contrast: 

A soldier’s farewell (Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur); “The Issues are fundamental and 
reach quite beyond the realm of partisan 
consideration. • * • You cannot appease 
or otherwise surrender to communism In 
Asia without simultaneously undermining 
our effort to halt Its advance In Europe, 
* • • While I was not consulted prior to 

the President’s decision to Intervene in sup¬ 
port of the Republic of Korea, that decision. 
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from a military standpoint, proved a sound 
one. • • * The above views have been 

fully shared in the past by practically every 
military leader concerned with the Korean 
campaign. Including our own Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. ♦ * • I now close my military 

career and Just fade away—an old soldier 
who tried to do his duty as God gave him 
the light to see that duty.” 

President Truman speaking: “There was 
one columnist who wrote some lie about my 
family when I was In the Senate, and in¬ 
stead of writing him a letter I called him on 
the phone, and I said: ‘You so-and-so. If you 
say another word about my family. I’ll come 
down to your office and shoot you.’ He 
hasn’t printed a whisper about them since. 
I’m saving up four or five good, hard 
punches on the nose, and when I’m out of 
this job, I’m going to run around and deliver 
them personally.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OP VERMONT 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “St. Lawrence Project and 
United States Steel Needs,” from the 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch of March 10,1951, 
and an editorial entitled “A Seaway and 
Mistaken Economics,” from the Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen of March 11, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch of March 
10, 1951] 

St. Lawrence Project and United States 
Steel Needs 

The Nation’s growing need for steel to 
match its defense effort may force the adop¬ 
tion of the controversial St. Lawrence water¬ 
way project. One of the oldest issues In 
Washington, it has been recommended by 
every President since Harding without result. 

The project is making it possible for ocean 
ships to travel from the St. Lawrence River 
through all the Great Lakes and to construct 
a 2,200,000 horsepower electrical plant at 
Mnssena, N. Y. At present the system of 
rivers, canals, and lakes is too shallow and 
too narrow in places to allow the deeper draft 
ships to enter from the ocean. 

Secretary of Interior Chapman has given 
the project a push in stating that the Na¬ 
tion needs a better transportation route to 
the iron ore fields in Labrador, situated on 
the St. Lawrence River at the eastern tip of 
Canada. 

The Labrador ore has two attractive char¬ 
acteristics. It has a high content of iron 
and it lies close to the surface of the ground. 

And Labrador’s strategic position is ap¬ 
pealing. If hostilities break open, the ore 
fields arc within the continental limits of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the ore could be 
transported through the chain without fear 
of submarines. 

Proponents of the project, which include 
Defense Moblllzer Charles E. Wilson and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff —feel that the additional 
electric power from the dams would stimu¬ 
late the operation of aluminum and other 
Industries m the Northeast. 
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And further. It is argued that the alternate 
water route will alleviate the approaching 
crisis In rail transportation. 

How much would it cost? There Is dis¬ 
agreement on that. 

The Great Lakos-St. Lawrence Association 
says: “The project would cost only $656,- 
000,000—$192,000,000 tor power and $374,- 
000,000 for navigation. All of this will he 
liquidated by power revenues and navigation 
tolls.*’ 

The Association of American Railroads says 
It would cost more than that and that the 
taxpayers of the United States and Canada 
would be underwriting the deal. 

If the project fits into the emergency 
picture as Wilson says, then the gentlemen 
on Capitol Hill had best speed things up. The 
system won't be effected overnight, and we 
don’t want to be in the midst of construc¬ 
tion If and when Uncle Joe pulls the trigger. 

IProm the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of March 
11. 1951] 

A Seaway and Mistaken Economics 

A man who knows his way in the history 
of the world's supplie.*? of minerals, ores, 
and how best to use them asks this news¬ 
paper a question It cannot answer. How, 
the engineer asks, will the United States 
maintain, in the longer future, its industrial 
supremacy If access to the vast Labrador de¬ 
posits of high-grade ore is made dlftlcult or 
practically impossible? 

The questioner was thinking of the re¬ 
fusal of the American Congress to have any 
part In the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. The problem, and it is one 
of vast economic Importance to the Ameri¬ 
can people, may roughly be summed up as 
follows: 

In the late 1930’s. American steel com¬ 
panies Invested a good many millions in the 
iron-ore possibilities recently discovered In 
Labrador near the Quebec frontier. Now the 
300 or more miles of railway is about com¬ 
pleted from the mines to the Bay of St. 
Lawrence. The natural, reasonable method 
of transportation from that point south¬ 
ward is by the proposed seaway. Canada 
now seems determined to build this water¬ 
way, without United States aid if neces¬ 
sary, but If she does the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment thinks American importers should pay 
a toll for use of the canal. Such a charge 
would radically change the economic pros¬ 
pect apparently visible when the original 
plans were made. 

United States iron ores, of high grade, 
are rapidly reaching the stage of exhau.s- 
tlon. The glories of Mesabl Range in the 
Northwest are becoming legends. Short 
sight could gravely Injure the American steel 
Industry and its related industries. Or a 
huge economic, social, and Industrial project 
In ore and in water transportation could bo 
at the least long delayed in fulfillment. And 
the prime cause would be the same appre¬ 
hensions which mistakenly met the building 
of the Panama Canal with prophecies of 
doom for the railroads. Now it is power 
utilities and the railroads that Join in help¬ 
ing to thwart the St. Lawrence seaway. 


Diimitsals From the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled *’State Department Ousts 55 as 
Security Risks,** published this morn¬ 
ing in the Washington Times-Hcrald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Stats Department Ousts 56 As Security 
Risks 

(By John Fisher) 

Plfty-five persons were removed from the 
State Department as security risks last year, 
secret testimony to a congressional commit¬ 
tee disclosed last night. 

Of these. 54 were homosexuals and forced 
to resign, It was learned. The other was 
discharged as a security and loyalty risk. 
This brought the total removed during the 
3 years ended December 31 to 144 homo¬ 
sexuals and 14 other risks. 

In addition, four other sex perverts have 
been requested to resign this year. 

M'CARTHT substantiated 

This information, furnished the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee In closed session and 
just released, substantiated charges by Sen¬ 
ator McCarthy, Republican, of WlBconsln, 
and other congressional critics last year that 
the State Department had been infiltrated 
by persons who may be tempted to betray 
national security, despite administration de¬ 
nials to the contrary. 

The Tydlngs ••whitewash’* committee 
named to investigate McCarthy's charge 
didn’t even delve Into the presence of homo¬ 
sexuals In the Department despite knowledge 
Soviet esponage has used sveh perversion as 
blackmail to extract secrets. 

Members of the appropriations commit¬ 
tee demanded data on loyalty and security 
rirks in connection with the State Depart¬ 
ment’s request for $283,666,476 in funds for 
the next fiscal year, an increase of $12,173,- 
329 ove* the current year. 

FOUR CASES PENDING 

“We treat homosexuals as security risks,” 
Carlisle H. Humelsliie, Deputy Under Secre¬ 
tary, told the committee. 

He said 4 cases are pending, an addi¬ 
tional 11 persons are under Investigation, 
and 2 individuals are under .su.spension on 
other grounds awaiting a final decision on 
dismissal. 

Humelslne vigorously denied charges in a 
recent gossip book on Washington that State 
Department funds have been used to pro¬ 
vide visiting dignitaries with immoral 
escorts. 

Other testimony disclosed: 

1. Intelligence had warned all concerned 
government agencies for a long lime of 
the possibility of Invasion by North Koreans, 
such as occurred last June 25. 

MAC ARTHUR STAND SUPPORTED 

2. Assistant Secretary Dean Rusk said "we 
are determined not to allow Communist ag¬ 
gression to succeed In Korea” and “our ob¬ 
jective Is to prevent Formosa from falling 
Into the bands of a regime that is hostile to 
the United States.” Strangely enough, these 
are objectives stated by General MacArthur 
and for which he was fired. Rusk praised 
MacArthur for his Japanese policy. 

3. Rusk also admitted the fighting In 
Korea constitutes war, not the police action 
claimed by President Truman. 

4. There are approximately 250,000 Ameri¬ 
can ground, air, and Navy troops involved in 
Korea, including seven divisions of ground 
troops. 

PROPAGANDA MAGAZINE FAILS 

5. The Department spent $630,717 to send 
60,000 copies of the ^opaganda magazine 
Amerika to Russia for distribution by the 
Soviet news agency under Government agree¬ 
ments, but the Russians returned 30,000 
copies unsold. The Department even had 


dimculty giving them away free In other 
countries. 

6. The Department requested $1,000,000 
for entertainment allowances abroad, an In¬ 
crease of $325,000 over this year. 


Condition! in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRiaSON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have been very much Impressed by an 
article which appeared in the April 19 
issue of the Democrat, of Flemington, 
N. J., embodying a letter to the editor 
from Theodore A. Marks. Mr. Marks 
forcefully reminds us in his thought- 
provoking observations that in the pres¬ 
ent crisis we can ill afford to neglect our 
responsibilities to agriculture. 

In the hope that the letter will be read 
by every Member of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sees Calamity Ahead for Agriculture and 
THE Nation 

New Market. N. J., April 12, 1951, 
To the Editor of the Democrat : 

The following words are right out of the 
mouth of Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture: 

“No other major segment of our economy 
went through such a severe economic set¬ 
back. Net Income realized by farm operators 
dropped from almost eighteen billion in 1947 
to about sixteen and five-tenths billion in 
1948; about fourteen billion in 1949 and 
about thirteen billion in 1960.” 

You will see from these figures that agri¬ 
culture lost a net income (I say net) of over 
ten and one-half billions in 3 years. Who 
lost this ten and one-half billions in 3 years— 
the 4,600,000 farmers, small and large, In the 
United States, and you must not forget that 
during those 3 years every other branch of 
the economy of the United States Increased 
every year. 

Add to the above losses another two bil¬ 
lions which might possibly cover the losses 
sustained by farmers in the November 25, 
1050. windstorm, the loss of 10,000 beef cattle 
in Florida during the freeze of February 1951, 
together with tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, 
and frosts, and you will wonder how any 
farmer can continue In business. 

Mr. Brannan also said: 

“Prices of many farm commodities have 
very little relationship to consumer prices. 
Several examples give this picture clearly; 

“The cotton in a shirt now selling for 
$3.50 to $4 probably did not bring the farmer 
more than 30 cents. 

“A 16-cent can of tomatoes represents 
about 3 cents of gross Income to the farmer. 

“The corn In a can retailing at 19 cents 
brought less than 2% cents to the producer. 

“Onions which were selling In stores In 
November for 6.7 cents a pound had been sold 
by the farmers for a little over 1 cent. 

“When milk leaves the farm. It immedi¬ 
ately goes into a distribution and processing 
system that almost doubles its price In a few 
hours. 

“The wheat In a loaf of bread that sells 
for 16 to 16 cents brings the farmer only 
about 2% cents. It is intercbting to note 
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that the retail price of bread has gone up 1.7 
cents a loaf since June. If this were due 
entirely to a rise In the price of wheat, it 
would mean that wheat had gone up $ 1.12 a 
bushel. Actually, the farm price of wheat 
in January was only 16 cents a bushel higher 
than it was before the Korean outbreak." 

In any other line of business when one 
man loses another gains, so all these losses 
must have been passed on to others. Did the 
nonfarm consumer receive any of It? The 
ansv;er is very little. The middleman and 
big business received nearly all of it. If it 
were possible for all the farmers of the 
United States today to give away everything 
they produced the ultimate consumer would 
be beneflited very little, and in time the 
result would be the same as mentioned above. 
But Just as you never miss the sunshine un¬ 
til the shadows full, so the time will come 
when—and come it will and very soon at 
that—when you, the consumers, will either 
have to pay a whole lot more for the food you 
buy, and some things you will not even be 
able to buy. 

Farmers and their families are quitting the 
farms every year at the rate of a half million. 
The farm population today is 28,000,000 but 
the growth of the country Is over 2,500,000 
yearly. In 6 years the population will have 
Increased 15,000,000—equivalent to the popu¬ 
lation of Canada. With fewer farmers and 
more mouths to feed you will see what is 
facing us. 

For example take milk. The amount 
of milk now being produced has been drop¬ 
ping every month for the last year. Farm¬ 
ers are selling out and those who remain 
are decreasing their herds because they can 
get better prices, proportionately, for their 
cows than to feed them and produce milk. 
If we should have a drought and you can get 
milk next fall for 30 cents you will be lucky. 

The carry-over of the stock of wheat In 
the United States at the present time will be 
the shortest we have had In years, and the 
now crop will be—from present estimates 
and my personal observation—less than It 
has been In a generation. In addition, farm¬ 
ers arc showing a don’t-care attitude be¬ 
cause while pra.-^perlty exists all around they 
have never received any part of It. 

It l.s true that farmers are getting today 
more than they did at the start of the Korean 
war In June 1950, but from November 1948 
until May 1950, the price of all farm com¬ 
modities had dropped, some as much ns 33 ‘3 
percent. Farm prices at that time in a good 
many Instances were back to the level of 
1939, whereas all other branches of Indus¬ 
try had been Increasing during that time, 
so when prices started to Increase In June 
It found the farmers receiving very little 
for their products while industry being 
unionized never gave up anything, but in 
reality gut more. Even at the present time 
farmers are not receiving as much as they 
did In November 1948 while industry has 
had six wage increases. 

Notice the next time and you will see com¬ 
parisons start from the Korean war in June 
1950. Somebody is covering up something. 

Now you may be tempted to ask how can 
any business like present-day farming con¬ 
tinue to exist? Behind the answer to this 
question lic.s the grcatc.st worry confronting 
the Nation today—In one word, "starvation." 

At the present time, when farmers see they 
cannot make ends meet, they simply quit 
and go Into Industry. This they are doing 
by the thousands weekly. Our present head 
of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture knows as much about farming as a 
mocking bird knows about law. He believes 
the cheaper he prices the farmers’ products 
the better it will be for the nonfarm con¬ 
sumer, not figuring that what might be fun 
to him Is death to others, and so the avail¬ 
able supply of food decreases daily. 

We have on hand at the present time only 
enough food to last us until the end of this 
year, and if w'e were ever to go to war with 


Russia, their saboteurs would see to It that 
nothing Is harvested. So in our present 
emergency and with the same conditions 
hanging over our heads, possibly for all time, 
we should have national underground pan- 
tries bulging with storable food to last for at 
least 3 years instead of at the present time 
until December, and no chance of replenish¬ 
ment if a real emergency should overtake us, 
Mr. Brannan has made a bankrupt of agri¬ 
culture and would not be tolerated in the 
smallest business anywhere in the United 
States longer than the first year, according to 
the results accomplished by him. Why 
should 152,000,000 people see starvation star¬ 
ing them in the face and still continue with 
the source and cause of forthcoming dis¬ 
aster? 

Theo. a. Marks. 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress by me on the Truman-MacArthur 
controversy, broadcast from Station 
WWL in New Orleans, La., on Tuesday, 
April 24. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, since my last re¬ 
port to you over this station. General Mac- 
Arthur has presented his view's to a Joint 
meeting of the Senate and Housse of Repre- 
sentatlve.s. It was a drama-packed session, 
the equal of which I cannot recall during 
my many years of public service. Senators 
and Congressmen, as well as scores of high- 
ranking Government offlcials and visitors In 
the galleries, listened Intently to each word 
that fell from the Ups of the general. Ex¬ 
cept for the frequent outbursts of applause, 
everyone remained quiet, almost breath¬ 
less, and one could hear a pin drop during 
the entire proceeding. And as the veteran 
commander of our Asiatic forces brought his 
speech to a close, the audience was visibly 
moved—many a tear was shed as MacArthur 
announced that after 52 years of military 
service, he was now, like the old soldier In 
the Army ballad, ready to close his military 
career and Just fade away. 

Unquestionably, the general was at his 
best and delivered a most Impressive speech. 
Many of you. I am sure, heard it over your 
radios, and have seen rebroadcasta over 
television. The immediate reaction In Wash¬ 
ington to the Asiatic policy advocated by 
MacArthur was, as might be expected, fairly 
evenly divided. Many Republicans endorsed 
hl.s proposal to carry the war to the Chinese 
mainland, while most Democrats advocated 
caution and a further exploration of the 
world political Implications Involved by such 
action. 

For my owm part, I have tried to view this 
problem objectively, without emotion, or bias 
or prejudice, but with a high sense of duty. 
From the very beginning, I have expressed 
the view that Pre.sidcnt Truman was clearly 
v/ithin his constitutional rights In removing 
MacArthur from the far eastern command. 
And further, that the General’s insistent en¬ 
croachment Into the field of foreign policy. 
In advocacy of a program which was contrary 
to that laid down by his Commander in 


Chief, constituted an act of Insubordination 
which should not be glossed over. It is my 
view that MacArthur deliberately precipitated 
his own dismissal in an attempt to bring to 
a showdown the deei>seated divergence be¬ 
tween his views on the far eastern policy and 
those held by the administration. In this 
he has been successful. His dramatic ap¬ 
pearance before the Congress has touched 
ofi a spirited, and at times, heated debate 
that will rev-^rberate through the halls of 
the Senate and House of Representatives for 
months to come. Forgotten are the "troops 
to Europe" issue, the "fortress America doc¬ 
trine,’’ as advocated by President Hoover, 
tnd other controversial issues. All interest 
F centered now on the one burning ques¬ 
tion: Should we carry the Korean war to 
the Manchurian and Chinese mainland In 
the hope of achieving a quick victory, or 
should we continue our present policy of en¬ 
deavoring to limit the conflict to the Korean 
peninsula, and make every effort to attain a 
peaceful settlement without appeasement? 

This question has weighed upon my mind 
for days and weeks, in fact for months. It 
has been uppermost In my thoughts ever 
since the Chinese stealthily marched into 
Korea and, by the commitment of a rela¬ 
tively small portion of their countless hordes 
of manpower, snatched from our forces a 
victory that was almost within grasp. My 
resentment at the actions of the Chinese 
Communists was Just as strong and burning 
as that of every other loyal American. Our 
country has never before been placed In a 
position where it could not immediately 
strike back at any aggressor who attacked 
our soldiers. We have never been prone to 
present the other cheek when slapped In the 
face. It Is but a typically American reac¬ 
tion that we should want to Immediately 
press the battle home to our new foe. I con¬ 
fess that I have felt and still do entertain 
that desire. I am sure that most of you feel 
the same way. The wonder to me has been 
that the American public has been able to 
exercise restraint for so long a time. 

Why, then, has not President Truman, 
who is as loyal and patriotic an American as 
any of us. taken action long ago to strike 
back at Manchurian and Chinese bases? Why 
have not our Joint Chiefs of Staff—all loyal, 
patriotic Americans, and every Inch of them 
a soldier—precipitated long before now a 
showdown with the Chinese Communists? I 
do not profess to know what is in the minds 
of these able military men, but I am satisfied 
that all of them are guided solely by the one 
purpose as enunciated by President Truman 
In his radio address of last week: "To avert 
the tragedy of an all-out war with China, 
which In turn, would Inevitably lead us Into 
world war III.” 

’nils, then. Is the basic point at which 
MacArthur and the President have parted 
ways. It is the point at which I, too. must 
part with MacArthur, irrespective of my ad¬ 
miration for him as a soldier and as an 
administrator. Whether or not our present 
policy In Korea will prevent another dev¬ 
astating world conflict remains for the fu¬ 
ture to decide, but I have made my decision 
to support the President and our Joint 
Chiefs of Stall at this crossroads in our his¬ 
tory only after weighing dispassionately the 
present position of our Nation in the world 
political picture. 

Militarily, and If we consider only the 
Asiatic theater, MacArthur may be right. 
Certainly many of his recommendations with 
respect to the Asiatic war coincide with my 
own. I have long contended that we should 
at all cost bold on to Formosa and not per¬ 
mit it to fall Into enemy hands. It forms 
an Integral part of our Pacific defense sys¬ 
tem, and as MacArthur points out, it com¬ 
pletes the circle of military bases which 
make of the Pacific our outer line of defense. 
I believe that we should arm the Nationalist 
forces on Formosa, but unless and until the 
occasion presents Itself and we are prepared 
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to wage all-out war with China, we cannot 
undertake to transport them to the Chinese 
mainland. 

With respect to the proposed Chinese 
blockade, 1 have advocated for many months 
that our Government make more Insistent 
demands upon our allies to cut off completely 
the flow of goods to the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. I can see no sense In some members 
of the United Nations flghtlng the Chinese 
In Korea, while trading with them through 
the back door. Along with this, we should 
take steps to make more effective our block¬ 
ade of the Chinese coast, thereby reducing 
the war potentiality of the Chinese Reds* 
armies. 

As for the fourth point mentioned by 
MacArthur—that we should remove restric¬ 
tions on air reconnaissance of China’s coastal 
areas and of Manchuria—I believe that In 
view of the presence of Chinese troops In 
Korea, this might be done without provok¬ 
ing an all-out war with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist government. 

These, then, are the four steps which Mac¬ 
Arthur states he urged upon Washington 
and which, according to him, were agreed 
to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will 
note that, with the exception of using Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist troops in an assault upon 
the Chinese mainland, the recommenda¬ 
tions are confined to reconnaissance and 
blockade operations. I have long felt that 
we could undertake these steps without 
committing ourselves to open warfare with 
the Chinese on Chinese soil. 

Although many conunentators have stated 
that MacArthur in his speech charged that 
his advocacy of bombing Manchurian and 
Chinese bases had the prior approval of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I find no basis for the 
statement. The general stated only that the 
four steps which I have just outlined, and 
which do not include the bombing of Man¬ 
churian and Chinese bases, ’’have been fully 
shared in the past by practically every mili¬ 
tary leader concerned with the Korean cam¬ 
paign. Including our own Joint Chiefs of 
Staff,” 

In a radio forum discussion of the Far East 
controversy In which I participated this week, 
one Member of Congress argued that by 
following MacArthur’s recommendations we 
can put an end to the constant attrition of 
our manpower on the Korean battlefields. If 
1 thought that carrying the air war to Man¬ 
churian and Chinese bases, plus the use of 
Chlang Kai-shek's Formosan troops, would 
accomplish that purpose, I would not hesitate 
to support such an undertaking. We would 
all welcome a relatively easy way out of our 
present dilemma. But what of the conse¬ 
quences if and when we take these bold 
steps? I believe that the American people 
should be fully apprised of the implications 
Involved, and for that reason I shall welcome 
a full debate in Congress on the subject. 
I am confident that when all of the facts 
are before the public, and upon sober reflec¬ 
tion of what such precipitate action might 
lead to, much of the mass hysteria that Is 
evident today will disappear. 

Let us examine more closely the possibili¬ 
ties—^perhaps I should say probabilities—that 
will confront us should we assist the Chinese 
Nationalist forces In Invading the Chinese 
mainland from Formosa. Chlang Kai-shek 
reputedly has some 600,000 men on that 
Island. Assuming that we can equip them 
properly without depriving our own forces of 
much-needed arms and ammunition, and 
that we succeed In landing them on the 
Chinese mainland, or on Hainan Island, 
whichever Is the objective, Is there any guar¬ 
anty that they can hold on after they have 
landed? What if the Chinese Red armies 
threaten to push them Into the sea? Will 
we stand Idly by and let them be annihilated. 


and thereby incur the eternal scorn and 
damnation of the Orient, or will we go to 
their rescue? All of you know the answer. 
We would throw every man, every ship, every 
plane that we could muster Into a heroic 
effort to save our allies, and a bloody, never- 
ending struggle between our boys and the 
Chinese hordes will have been joined. 

I well remember the historic statement of 
Winston Churchill on February 9,1941. That 
was In the early part of World War II, when 
the United States was still neutral, but 
England had her back to the wall as a result 
of France's capitulation. On that occasion' 
Churchill said to the United States: "Give 
us the tools and we will finish the job.” Yes, 
we furnished the tools, but we also had to 
finish the job. Later, after Pearl Harbor, 
Churchill made another statement that will 
go down in history: ”We have lost Singapore, 
but we have won the United States over to 
our side.” We ended by not only sending 
tons of supplies, but more troops than all 
of our allies combined. 

There Is considerable similarity in our po¬ 
sitions then and now. In effect. Chlan[; Kul- 
shek is saying to us, with MacArthur in ac¬ 
cord, "Give my men the arms and land them 
on the Chinese coast, and we will do the 
rest.” I cannot forget that this same leader, 
and these same men, supported by hundreds 
of thouFands of other Chinese soldiers, were 
once before on the Chinese mainland. Al¬ 
though they started out with control of most 
of China, they eventually were cut to pieces 
by Red armies. 

As I have stated, there can be no advance 
guaranty that a landing by Chlang Kai- 
shek’s men on the Chinese coast will be suc¬ 
cessful. and In fact, its feasibility seems 
highly questionable. It is my firm belief that 
we would be courting disaster if we encour¬ 
aged and participated In such a risky venture. 
In the long run, we would be drawn into the 
conflict on an all-out scale, and our casual¬ 
ty list would dwarf the present losses In Ko¬ 
rea. We must remember that Stalin would 
like nothing better than to sec us become 
embroiled in an Interminable, costly war of 
attrition on the Chinese mainland, for then 
his plans for undermining the democratic 
nations of Western Europe and Asia could 
proceed with little fear of Interference from 
us. 

In weighing the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of enlarging the Korean con¬ 
flict, we must take Into consideration also 
our position in the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion. Whether we like to admit it or not, 
our Nation is no longer a free agent In reach¬ 
ing major international political decisions. 
If we expect the cooperation and backing of 
the other free nations of the world, we must 
consult with them before reaching decisions, 
and our actions must be supported by a ma¬ 
jority of the members, otherwise we will 
bring about the collapse of the entire struc¬ 
ture for world peace that we have so pa¬ 
tiently built up since World War n. And 
with the death of the United Nations will 
go our chances of preventing the spread of 
communism over the Eurasian, African, and 
Australian continents. We may as well face 
reality; we cannot do the job alone. While 
many point out that the major part of the 
burden in Korea Is being borne by us, and 
for that reason we should have a free hand 
In dealing with the Chinese, still we cannot 
evade the fact that events In Asia profoundly 
affect all of Europe. Inescapably, our West¬ 
ern European allies will be drawn Into the 
conflict should Russia come to China’s aid, 
and they will bear the brunt of any fighting 
on the western front. MacArthur admitted 
In his speech to the Congress that events 
in Asia cannot be divorced from Europe, yet 
at no point did MacArthur mention the 
United Nations, or the possible repercus¬ 
sions that might develop among our Euro¬ 


pean allies should his views about the Ko¬ 
rean war prevail. 

It is significant, too. that MacArthur 
hedged considerably In his statement re¬ 
garding the possibility of Russia’s entering 
the war should we follow his advice. He 
said, and I quote his exact words: “The Soviet 
will not necesearily mesh its actions with 
our moves.” He may think that the Rus- 
alans will remain neutral, but he goes no 
further than that. No doubt he still remem¬ 
bers Red China’s intervention In the Korean 
war. Had MacArthur anticipated that the 
Chinese Communists would Intervene at that 
time, he certainly would not have permitted 
his troops to be caught like rats In a trap 
among the Icy mountains of northern Korea, 
with tenuous supply lines and Inadequate 
reserves. In simple words, MacArthur 
guessed wrong about the Chinese last fall, 
and there is a strong possibility that he Is 
guessing wrong now about Russia. 

I refuse to believe that any considerations 
other than the welfare and future safety of 
our country have Influenced the Prepldent 
and hls military advisers In resolving the 
current controversy. They alone have In 
thclr possession all of the facts regarding 
our own military strength, the strength of 
our allies, and—to the extent that cur 
counterintelligence has been able to pro¬ 
vide—the strength of our enemies and po¬ 
tential enemies. The course that they are 
following in Asia Is not appeasement. It Is 
no more than an honest, sincere effert to 
avert a death-struggle between ourselves 
and Soviet Russia. If we cannot avert this 
costly, devastating conflict, at least we must 
try to choose the time and place for It. 

I have faith In Marshall. Elsenhower, 
Bradley. Collins. Vandenberg. and Sherman, 
They are all mature, able, experienced mili¬ 
tary strategists and they alone arc In a posi¬ 
tion to plan our Nation’s military strategy. 
Z shall follow closely the hearings now being 
conducted by the Senate Committees on 
Armed S'jrvlces and Foreign Relations, which 
are meeting jointly to hear testimony from 
our Defense Secretary and the Chiefs of 
Staff. A great deal of their testimony will 
of necessity bo confidential. There will be 
much Information of highly secret nature 
that they cannot even Impart to the com¬ 
mittee members. I am confident, however, 
that the two committees will bring to light 
the views of our military leaders on the Mac¬ 
Arthur proposals. I shall present to you In 
subsequent broadcasts as much of this in¬ 
formation as I am permitted to divulge, and 
in the meantime I urge all of you to be 
calm. Do not permit your emotions to stifle 
your better judgment on this vltolly Impor¬ 
tant question, but let us all be patient and 
await the development of the true facts be¬ 
fore we reach definite conclusions. 

Remember, I need your advice and counsel. 
Your constructive criticism is appreciated. 


Happeningf in Washington 


EXTENSION OP REB4ARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PKNNBTLVAmA 

ZN TIHC SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcord a broadcast 
by me to the people of Pennsylvania on 
April 23, 1851. entitled '‘Happenings in 
Washington, Program No. 39." 
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There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Kecord, as follows; 

Happenings in Washington 
(Program No. 39) 

(Text of broadcast by United States Senator 
Martin, of Pennsylvania) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings In Wash¬ 
ington. 

Since I talked with you 2 weeks ago mo¬ 
mentous events have taken place. 

The American people have been shocked 
Into realizing the grave dangers we face 
from a confused and uncertain foreign policy. 

While the whole world awaits the final 
outcome of the sudden and shocking dis¬ 
missal of Gen. Douglas MncArthur I am con¬ 
fident that the United States will benefit 
from the Investigation and open discussion 
of our policy In the Par East. 

It Is good to bring out Into the open the 
many vital questions that have been worry¬ 
ing every one of us because we were denied 
full knowledge of the facts. 

During all the developments which led 
us into armed conflict In Korea the people 
have been kept in the dark. 

The Members of Congress have been kept 
In the dark. de.spite the pretense of the Tru¬ 
man administration that we were acting In 
accordance with a bipartisan policy. 

Now, to some extent, the situation la being 
revealed. 

General MacArthur’s appearance before the 
joint meeting of Congress brought to a 
climax the most eventful week in many 
years. 

In ill my long experience In public affairs 
I ha\e never witnessed a more spectacular 
uprifing ol resentment and indignation than 
that which followed the dismissal of General 
MarArthur. 

Iiet me review briefly what transpired here 
In Washington when the news of President 
Truman’s action was made public at 1 a. m. 
last Wednesday a week ago. 

Most of the Members of Congress were un¬ 
aware of what had happened until morning. 
But it didn’t take long to find out that only 
one thing was being talked about. 

There seemed to be a feeling that a great 
tragedy had occurred. As I traveled to the 
Senate Oflice Building I noticed small groups 
standing about, reading newspapers, ob¬ 
viously intent upon the one big news item 
of the day. 

In the corridors of the Senate Office Build¬ 
ing similar groups were discussing what hud 
occurred. Many expres.sed their opinions in 
stiong language. No one seemed able to get 
down to work. The atmosphere w^as thick 
with gloom. 

When I stepped into my office all four 
telephcjne l.nes were busy. Calls were com¬ 
ing in. not only from all parts of Pcnnsyl- 
vanin but also from distant points through¬ 
out tlie country. I hud calls from military 
a.ssoclotes and civiliars from San Pruncisco, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, Calif., San Antonio, 
Tex., .MiU several points in Florida. 

Telegrams began pouring into my office. 
Practically all of them called for the Im¬ 
peachment of the President, the dismissal 
of Secretary Acheson, and the reinstatement 
of General MacArthur. Many demanded that 
General MacArthur be summoned home to 
report to Congress. 

All day long the telegrams kept pouring 
In. They continued the next day and the 
next. As the flood of telegrams subsided 
letters were delivered to my office by the 
thousands. In all I received more than l,60tt 
telegrfuns and approximately 16,000 letters 
and post curds. 


Out of all these 16,500 communications 
less than 100 approved the President’s action 
In stripping General MacArthur of all his 
commands in the Far East. 

At this point let me express my appre¬ 
ciation to those who have wired or written 
to me. 

It is my custom to acknowledge promptly 
all communications from constituents. It 
will be difficult, however, with my limited 
staff, to make individual replies to the heavy 
volume of telegrams and letters I have re¬ 
ceived relative to the MacArthur dismissal. 
If you do not hear from me I am sure you 
will understand the reason. 

The galleries of the Senate Chamber were 
jammed when the session was called to order. 
The corridors were filled with people. There 
was an air of suppressed excitement which 
broke into cheers and applause from the 
galleries when Senator Jenner. of Indiana, 
in a speech, denounced the President for 
his action and called for his Impeachment. 
Vice President Barkley, who was presiding, 
rapped sharply for order and warned the 
galleries that applause is in violation of the 
rules of the Senate. 

That evening President Truman went on 
the air in defense of his action. 

On Friday the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee. In executive session, voted to con¬ 
duct an inquiry Into the military situation 
In the Far East and the facts surrounding 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. The 
committee Is made up of seven Democrats 
and six Republicans. The vote for the in¬ 
vestigation was unanimous. 

The next scene took place at the Jeffer- 
Bon-Jackaon dinner where 5,300 of his faith¬ 
ful followers paid $100 each to hear President 
Truman charge that everyone who agrees 
with him Is a patriot and those who disagree 
are playing politics. It was a highly profit¬ 
able dinner. It brought over $400,000 Into 
the campaign fund of the Democratic Party. 

This was followed by the unanimous action 
of the House and Senate, Inviting General 
MacArthur to address a joint meeting of 
the Congress. 

Tlie enthusiastic reception which greeted 
General MacArthur on his return to his na¬ 
tive land after an absence of 14 years was a 
real tribute to his greatness as a soldier, 
statesman, and diplomat. The tremendous 
ovation he received bore In Washington, from 
Republicans and Democrats alike, gave as¬ 
surance that patriotic appreciation of our 
Nation’s heroes still lives in the hearts of 
our people. 

Those who have defended President Tru¬ 
man’s dismissal of General MacArthur con¬ 
tended that he was exercising his constitu¬ 
tional authority as Commander In Chief of 
the Armed Forces. 

In my opinion there can be no question 
that the President has a legal right under 
the Constitution to do what he did. But 
when we talk about the constitutional au¬ 
thority let me point out that President Tru¬ 
man in his radio address abandoned the use 
of “police action" and frankly called the 
fighting in Korea a war. 

Thus he officially acknowledged that a 
state of war exists between the United 
States and Commnnist China. Sixty thou¬ 
sand American casualties confirm that fact, 

Mr. Truman knows that the Constitution 
specifically provides that Congress shall have 
the sole power to declare war. Yet he has 
not come before Congress to ask for such a 
declaration and the authority to prosecute 
the war. 

In the same address the President said 
that we are ready at any time to negotiate 
for the restoration of pence In the Par East. 
He declared we will not engage In appease¬ 
ment. 

But while he was saying that Great Britain, 
through her foreign minister, was suggesting 
a negotiated peace by admitting Communist 


China into the family of the United Nations, 
turning over Formosa to the Communists, 
and recognizing the Chinese Communist 
Government as a partner In drafting the 
peace treaty with Japan. 

Mr. Truman laid great stress on his alms 
for peace, declaring that the objective of his 
policy in the Par East was to repel attack and 
to restore peace. 

But instead of helping In the cause of 
peace the military plans he outlined actually 
removed the greatest factors that might re¬ 
strain further aggression. 

In effect, he made It clear that the Com¬ 
munists In Manchuria and China need have 
no fear of attack on their home soil—that 
there would be no bombing raids to destroy 
their property, their supply lines, or bases. 
Mr. Truman gave assurance that there would 
be no invasion of China by the Nationalist 
forces now on Formosa. 

With these assurances why should the 
Communists want to negotiate a peace? 
What kind of military strategy Is It that tells 
an enemy that he can retreat safely behind 
a boundary line to reform, regroup, and 
resupply, while our boys wait for their 
return? 

What kind of military strategy dictates 
that air power can be used only to defend 
troops but not to destroy the bases from 
which the enemy launches his attack? 

Mr. Truman had high praise for what he 
called collective action among nations In 
Korea as a workable means of resisting 
aggression. 

But the fact Is that while we have 250.000 
ground troops In Korea no other member of 
the United Nations has more than 6 percent 
of that number. Most of them have con¬ 
tributed no soldiers at all; some have given 
token help only. 

Mr. Truman reported that there are signs 
that the Communists are building up their 
ground forces and air strength for a new mass 
offensive. He expressed the hope that this 
now attack would be turned back but he gave 
no indication that our troops are being re¬ 
inforced to meet this attack. 

I shall not discuss the President’s speech 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner because 
that was purely political. 

The question that Is In the minds of many 
Americans Is the extent to which the removal 
of General MacArthur was influenced by other 
nations. 

They are wondering how much of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s foreign policy is dictated by secret 
commitments and demands from abroad. 

It raises the question of whether the ap¬ 
peasement of those foreign countries was 
worth more than unity at home. 

Five years and seven months ago General 
MacArthur took his place at the head of the 
Japanese Government as Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers. 

He had absolute power over a conquered 
people, a proud people, who worshipped their 
Emperor as a god. 

General MacArthur faced a difficult task 
but through his outstanding ability he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the Japanese people and was winning them 
to a free way of life. 

Previous experience in the Philippines pre¬ 
pared General MacArthur for his distin¬ 
guished service in Japan. He not only de¬ 
veloped the Filipino military lorcc but lie 
taught the people the ideals of the United 
States. 

General MacArthur’s fame will go down in 
history, not only as one of our most brilliant 
military leaders, but as u great statesman and 
diplomat. 

Regardless of whatever Justification tha 
President may ha thought he had, the dis¬ 
missal of Genera MacAithur was a brutal. 
Irresponsible, an* uncalled for proccdur* 
against one of tl e greatest Americans who 
has given a lifelii of distinguished, heroic, 
and patriotic service to his country. 
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! If W 0 are to have peace In the world it will 
he eetabllehed on strength, not on weaJmees. 

It will not be achieved through appease¬ 
ment. It cannot be bought through double- 
dealing or secret betrayal of Innocent people 
In the hands of Soviet tyranny. 

So long as communism conspires behind 
the Iron curtain to enslave the world there 
can be no compromise with Moscow. 

So long as the Red dictators look upon the 
United States as their ultimate target for 
destruction we must fight aggression with 
every weapon at our command. 

To restore peace we must fight to win. 
Half«way measures will not preserve the 
Way Of life. 

If our Objective In Korea Is anything less 
than victory over the enemy we should bring 
our boys home before more precioiis lives are 
lost. 

General MacArthur has been working for 
peace. Now a great wave of political propa¬ 
ganda has been started to picture him as a 
warmonger. But X know the American peo¬ 
ple will not be deceived. They realise from 
tragic experience that appeasement of aggres¬ 
sors Is encouragement to war. 

Cteneral MacArthur was building a road to 
peace. We must be resolute In our determi¬ 
nation to complete that road. 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from the 
Nation*s Capital. Z will be with you again in 
2 weeks. Thank you for your attention. 


Seoator Blair Moody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or RHODE : 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26,1951 

Mr. QREEN, Mr. President, a fresh¬ 
man Senator has come to the Senate 
with the particular good wishes of the 
people of Rhode Island and of Brown 
University, where he studied and made a 
distinguished mark both in athletics and 
in scholarship for 4 years. I had the op¬ 
portunity of making his friendship then 
because we were members of the same 
college fraternity. Since then we have 
always been friends. It is with particular 
gratification that I find that the Provi¬ 
dence Journal on April 25. 1951, pub¬ 
lished an admirable editorial relating to 
Mr. Moody's selection to be Senator from 
Michigan. I ask that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Blair Moody 

Blair Moody wu Always a man to sxirprlse 
his associates. A natural athlete, hefty, 
speedy, and a dangerous adversary, he won 
letters at Brown In three major sports. Since 
an athlete Is not always noted for his skill 
with books and in the classroom, he caused 
a lifting of eyebrows when be was named a 
Phi Beta Kappa scholar for attainment in 
studies. It was prestimed he would make a 
career In teaching, with coaching as a side¬ 
line, and his sojourn at Moses Brown seemed 
to bear this out. But again he surprised by 
showing up as a reporter—and a good one— 
for the Detroit News. He had not majored 
In English at Brown, which was then the 
gateway to newspaper work, and the English 
majors of his time at college were surprised 
at his choice of occupation. But the great¬ 
est surprise, even to his IntUnataa in Wash¬ 
ington newspaper work, was his i^polntment 


by the Governor of Michigan to succeed the 
late Arthur Vandenberg as United States 
Benator. If hla past surprlsea are a crite¬ 
rion. he should make the Senate—and news¬ 
paper fellows—alt up and take notice In the 
eminent position he now enjoys. His many 
friends around this community wish him 
well—and more surprises. 


The MacArtiiitr Cate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

or KENTT7CXY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “MacArthur Practices an Adroit 
Deception,** by Mr. Robert L. Riggs, of 
the Courier-Journal Washington bu¬ 
reau. which appeared in the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal of Sunday, April 
22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

MacArthur Practices an Adroit Deception— 

Without Really Sayinc It, He Plants the 

Idea That Truman Forced the Joint 

Chiefs or Staff To Go Acainet Their 

Better Judgment in Korea 

(By Robert L. Riggs) 

Washington. April 21.—You get a measure 
of the political adroitness of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in the success be has had in 
making It appear that President Truman 
has overruled the Joint Chiefs of Stall. 

As a result of his speech to Congress, Mac- 
Arthur has many people convinced that the 
Joint Chiefs and he are In complete agree¬ 
ment that the way to light the Korean con¬ 
flict is to help Chiang Kai-shek Invade 
China and to bomb beyond the Yalu River 
In Manchuria. 

He has created the belief that be and the 
four members of the Joint Chiefs all dis¬ 
agree with Truman: that the Joint Chiefs 
haved bowed their neclos to the President in 
order to save their jobs, while only he is 
courageous enough to accept ouster from 
command in order to save his country. 

A PICTURE created 

He has created a picture of Truman, under 
the domination of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, cracking the whip and forcing obe¬ 
dience from Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff; Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force; and Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

It is a tribute to MacArthur*s finesse that 
he has painted this picture of cringing mili¬ 
tary leaders without ever saying that they 
have been lashed into submission. 

He has led the country to believe that the 
four staff chiefs are on his side and against 
Harry Truman—without ever saying that 
that is the situation. He has made It ap¬ 
pear that, if they had hls courage, they 
would be just as Insubordinate as he has 
been. 

Yet he has said no such thing. What he 
did say was that the Joint Chiefs share hls 
thoughts on the best way—^from a military 
point of view—to bring about victory In 
Korea. 

VACT OVERLOOKED 

What he failed to mention Is that they 
reject completely hls belief that to carry out 


his military propsals would not Involve us In 
full-scale war with China, and probably with 
Russia. 

In one degree or another. It la likely that 
most military people—as well as nonmilitary 
people—share some of MacArthur's views on 
the way to achieve victory in Korea. 

Of course, it would help our fighting men 
In Korea if 600,000 of Chlang’s men poured 
onto the Chinese mainland from Formosa 
and set up a second front. That is, It would 
help our soldiers In Korea if Chlang's people 
showed any greater disposition to fight the 
Communists than they showed when they 
were on the mainland before. 

Of course, it would help our troops In 
Korea If our Air Force could drop bombs on 
Chinese troop concentrations across the Yalu 
River. That is, It would help our men un¬ 
less It caused the Chinese and Russian Air 
Force, which has let our ground troops 
pretty much alone, to retaliate. 

These questions of military movement un¬ 
doubtedly find little disagreement between 
MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs. It would 
be reasonable to assume that both Truman 
and Acheson would agree that those pro¬ 
posed moves would—if certain other things 
didn’t happen—bring quick victory. 

THE controversy's NUB 

But there is no reason whatever to believe 
that any of the Joint Chiefs agree with Mac¬ 
Arthur that Chlang’s invasion of the main¬ 
land and our dropping of bombs beyond the 
Yalu would fall to bring Russia Into the war. 

’There you have the nub of the entire con¬ 
troversy between Acheson, Truman, and the 
Joint Chiefs on one side, and MacArthur, 
Herbert Hoover. Robert A. Taft, and Kenneth 
6. Wherry on the other side. 

The conflict is over the political decision, 
as distinct from a military decision. Yet 
there are times when military factors are 
Important parts of political decisions. 

One small boy may decide, as a matter of 
tactics, that he can whip another lad. But 
it is a matter of strategic importance for 
him to know whether or not the other boy’s 
big brother is going to appear and Join in 
the fight. 

It is equally Important for him to know 
if hls neighborhood gang will be behind him 
If the other lad’s big brother appears. 

MacArthur is virtually ready to give a 
guaranty that Red China’s big brother in the 
Kremlin won’t Join the attack if we move 
against the Chinese mainland. As he puts it, 
the Soviet Union ''will not necessarily mesh 
its actions with our Ihoves in Korea.” In 
other words, Russia will not necessarily 
Intervene if we join up with Chiang and 
send our bombers Into Manchuria. 

SHERMAN ''MUTTERED” 

It is well known, and probably will bp em¬ 
phasized before congressional hearings next 
week, that the Joint Chiefs have reached a 
different conclusion. They believe Russia 
may intervene if we take the course advo¬ 
cated by MacArthur, and thus set off a new 
world war. 

On hls political decisions, as opposed to 
strictly military theory, the Joint Chiefs have 
been out of sympathy with MacArthur for 
some months. It is an open secret that Navy 
Chief Sherman has muttered that had Mac¬ 
Arthur been an admiral Instead of a general, 
he would have been relieved of command 
long ago. 

MacArthur's predictions as to what Russia 
and Red China will or won’t do If we extend 
the fight come at a time when he Is not in 
very good standing as a prophet. 

He was a lot more positive, In October, 
about his prediction of what the Red Chinese 
would do In Korea than he was this week 
about what Russia would do. 

He assured his superiors last fall that If 
he pushed the United Nations forces up to 
the Yalu River, hls move would not bring 
the Chinese into Korea. 
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Washington knew, of course, that Chinese 
soldiers were concentrated by the thousands 
across the border In Manchuria. The Penta¬ 
gon feared that a sweep of Allied forces from 
the 88th parallel to the Yalu would bring 
those hordes into Korea. 

That was why Truman flew to Wake Island 
to confer with MacArthur. 

It was at that conference that MacArthur 
assured the President the Chinese would not 
In ter venue In Korea—Just as he now Is as¬ 
suring the country Russia would not Inter¬ 
vene. 

It was, of course, a brief time after Mac* 
Arthur gave Truman the Wake Island as¬ 
surances that the Chinese troops were 
swarming into Korea, 

On the question of helping Chlang Kai- 
shek Invade the Chinese mainland, Mac¬ 
Arthur told Congress—as Taft and other fol¬ 
lowers of that school have been saying for a 
long time—that such a venture would not In¬ 
volve American ground troops. 

As MacArthur himself phrases It, “no man 
In his right mind” would favor sending 
American troops to invade China. But what 
he does advocate is that we give them “logis¬ 
tical support." 

COULD WE QUIT? 

This means, presumably, that we not only 
would provide Chiang’s men with guns and 
tanks, but that we also would ferry them 
from Formosa to the mainland. 

It means, presumably, that we would keep 
the sea lanes open to Formosa by use of our 
surface fleet, and that we would provide the 
air cover needed to get the invaders onto the 
beach. 

If wc take the MacArthur thesis at its 
face value, this country would be expected to 
wash Its hands ol the enterprise, once we got 
the troops and their supplies a.shore. 

But. of course, having sunk millions of 
dollars in equipment, having committed a 
large part of our Air F’orce and a goodly 
portion of our Navy to that enterprise, it is 
hard to believe we could wash our hands 
of it without assuring it success. 

If, ns predicted by many, Chlang’s soldiers 
should fold up in the lace of the Communist 
armies, once they got to the mainland, there 
would be, so the argument goes, no way for 
us to avoid taking over the whole affair. 

Having set out to put Chinng back in pow¬ 
er, this country, the anti-MacArthurltcs de¬ 
clare, would have to see him through to the 
end. regardless of how many ground divisions 
of American troops the action would require. 

THE DIG QUESTION 

The Pentagon and the White House are 
convinced they have plenty of arguments to 
answer everything MacArthur said before 
Congress, though no one has any illusions 
the administration can put on so good a 
show as the general staged. 

The administration—as well as the Mac- 
Arthur-Tuft-Wherry spokesmen—will have 
full opportunity to present arguments in 
hearings which begin next week. 

The question, of course, is how well can 
the administration counteract the effect of 
MacArthur’s dramatic appearance? Can it 
show the flaws which it insists are contained 
in the MacArthur theses? 

If it hopes to do so. it will have to over¬ 
come the present tendency for military lead¬ 
ers to duck Into executive sessions of com¬ 
mittee hearings every time they discuss deli¬ 
cate matters. 

If the country is to be swayed by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, by Bradley, by Vanden- 
berg. and by Sherman, they will have to talk 
to the congressional committees with as 
little Inhibition as MacArthur displayed be¬ 
fore the joint meeting of the two Houses of 
Congres, And they will have to talk on— 
not off—the record. 


Editorial From the St. Louis Star-Times 
on the Address of General MacArtiinr 
to Consfress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF ICXSSCUSI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, in 
all the mass of comment on General 
MacArthur’s address to the Congress 
last week, an editorial in a great St. 
Louis newspaper, the Star-Times, is of 
special interest and merit because of its 
thoughtfulness and cool judgment in 
evaluing and analyzing what the gen¬ 
eral said. I commend this fine editorial 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General MacArthur's Address 

All Americans, regardless of party or opin¬ 
ion. sliould feel gratitude to Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur for the elevated level upon which he 
kept his address to Congress ye.sterday. In 
the angry mood of the hour the general could 
have done incalculable harm by feeding the 
flames. In spite of the intensity of his feel¬ 
ings, which he communicated to his audience, 
he tried not to do so. He tried to slick to 
1S.SUCS and to have them resolved on the 
highest plane of national interest. 

The very dignity of his demeanor, how¬ 
ever, makes it more difficult for the American 
people and their Congress to take the next 
step; to separate the issues from the person¬ 
alities involved, the highly popular and dra¬ 
matic martyr-hero and the President who 
fired him. Nevertheless, this mu.st be done. 

With much that General MacArthur said 
yesterday It is impossible to disagree, partic¬ 
ularly his estimate of the present military 
situation. His confident and masterly pres¬ 
entation of the purely military situation was 
In sorry contrast to the administration’s in¬ 
decisive and confused handling ol the polit¬ 
ical situation since the Korean involvement, 
though, of course, this docs not mean that 
General MacArthur has the political answers 
cither. 

As he said, the military situation in Korea 
Is now a stalemate. The American people 
share MacArthur’s anguish and anxiety as 
the casualty lists grow longer. These now 
exceed 60,000 and no end is in sight. 

MacArthur said, “While I was not consult¬ 
ed prior to the President’s decision to inter¬ 
vene in support of the Republic of Korea, 
that decision, from a military standpoint, 
proved a sound one.” This statement is 
proof that Truman committed the United 
States to war in Asia without consulting the 
general in charge of that area, the man with 
the responsibility of winning the war. Per¬ 
haps. as MacArthur said. It turned out to be 
a correct military decision, at least until the 
Chinese Communists entered It. But Mac¬ 
Arthur’s testimony proves conclusively that 
Truman committed this Nation to a major 
war without full military consultation, just 
as he did so without a congressional declara¬ 
tion of war. 

But the question is, what should be done 
now? The administration is taking the 
chance that a political settlement might be 
reached in Korea without enlarging the 
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theater. It must be recognized frankly that 
this chance might not win. The Red Chi¬ 
nese have little hope of driving the U. N. 
forces out of Korea now unless they get con¬ 
siderable air support from Russia. If they 
get that air support and begin to advance, 
the U. N. forces may have no choice except to 
be driven out or to strike against the bases 
In China. 

Douglas MacArthur doesn’t want to con¬ 
tinue taking that chance. He wants to take 
a dlflerent chance. He advocates four 
steps: “(1) The intensification of our eco¬ 
nomic blockade against China, (2) the im¬ 
position of a naval blockade against the 
China coast, (3) removal of restrictions on 
air reconnaissance of China’s coastal area 
and of Manchuria, (4) removal of restric¬ 
tions on the forces of the Republic of China 
on Formosa, with logistical support to con¬ 
tribute to their effective operations.” An 
Interesting omission is his former recom¬ 
mendation for bombing centers in China. 

General MacArthur said that it was his 
understanding "that from a military stand¬ 
point the above views have been fully shared 
by practically every military leader con¬ 
cerned with the Korean campaign, including 
our own Joint Chiefs of Staff.” This 
amounts to a charge that the views for which 
MacArthur has been criticized were held also 
by the President’s chief military advisers. 
The fact on this point should be made clear. 

Military considerations, of course, must be 
balanced with other considerations. General 
MacArthur said yesterday, “War’s very object 
is victory, not prolonged indecision,” True. 
But what is victory in the Korean war? 
Would victory in Korea have any meaning or 
value if it triggered off the general war It Is 
being fought to prevent? 

MacArthur mentioned this and dismissed 
It briefly. He said, “the Soviet will not 
necessarily mesh its actions with our moves.” 
This is certainly true. But the assumption 
that the Soviet Union will not honor Its obli¬ 
gations under the Sino-Russlan mutual as¬ 
sistance treaty of 1950 is not one to be made 
lightly. General MacArthur does not know 
what the Russians will do. He may be guess¬ 
ing wrong, just as he did when he judged that 
Red China would not Intervene In Korea. 
His statement that the Chinese Communist 
Intervention was “not contemplated” Is an, 
admission that he guessed wrong, because 
Pre.sldent Truman implied that he relied 
upon MacArthur’s assurance on this point. 

Another huge question is whether the 
United States could use Nationalist troops 
on the mainland and limit its aid to what 
General MacArthur called logistical support. 
Such support would have to Include sea 
transport with supply and air cover. What 
would happen If the Nationalist soldiers 
proved as Ineffective as they did before being 
driven off the mainland? Could the United 
Stales then avoid doing what MacArthur 
said “no man in his right mind would ad¬ 
vocate”—sending our ground forces into 
continental China? 

This raises the question of the effective¬ 
ness of Chlang’s forces on Formosa. Mac¬ 
Arthur complimented the Nationalists’ gov¬ 
ernment of that island, a view which is not 
borne out by the reports of dispassionate 
observers. The failure of Chlang’s govern¬ 
ment and armies on the continent cannot 
simply be attributed, as the general seemed 
to try to do. to malicious gossip. How many 
of Chlang’s 600,000 men are well trained, fit, 
and even moderately well equipped? How 
much and how long would It take to pre¬ 
pare them for a continental Invasion? Aftei 
they landed, would the United States bo 
committed to restore Chlang to rule over 
the half billion Chinese whose misery and 
discontent MacArthur described so well? 
These are just a few of the facets of the 
problem that must be considered. 
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After yesterday’s drama loses some of Its 
punch, the American people and their Con¬ 
gress [^ould do a lot of hard-headed ques¬ 
tioning of the assumptions and arguments 
of both General MacArthur end the admin¬ 
istration. MacArthur ended his speech by 
saying that he. like the old soldier of a 
ballad, would now just fade away. This Is 
one thing that one can say with confidence 
Isn’t likely to happen. But it would be good 
if much of the emotionalism of the past 10 
days would fade away. It would be particu¬ 
larly helpful if two treacherous words would 
just fade away. One of them is ’’war¬ 
monger.” The other Is “appeaser.” Gen¬ 
eral lifacArthur isn’t a warmonger because 
he frets against the stalemate in Korea. 
President Truman Isn’t an appeaser because 
he Is striving to avoid the expansion of the 
Korean war Into a larger war. 

General MacArthur Fayors Statehood for 
Hawaii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

OXLIQATE FROlf HAWAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur reafiOrmed his 
support of statehood for Hawaii again on 
April 17 upon leaving Honolulu for the 
mainland. 

The general’s reference to this subject 
came in the course of his farewell ad¬ 
dress. 

Under unanimous consent, I incorpor¬ 
ate in the Record an article from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of April 17. teU- 
ing of this occasion. It is as follows: 
MacArthur Favors Statehood; Leaves for 
Welcome at San Francisco 
(By Moray Epstein) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur left Hawaii this 
morning with a warm farewell from 3,600 
persons at Honolulu airport and his ex¬ 
pressed hope to see the Territory become 
a State. 

Rested and refreshed from their 33-hour 
stop-over, the general and his party took off 
In their plane Bataan at 9:30 a. m. 

They ore scheduled to arrive at San Fran¬ 
cisco’s municipal airport at 0 tonight, Hawai¬ 
ian time. 

Then will begin an expected tumultuous 
welcome from coast to coast. 

All during the 10 minutes he was at the 
airport this morning, the general was genial 
and smiling. 

As his car stopped on the runway about 
16 feet from the visitors’ enclosure, people 
behind the fence began to applaud. 

He said his farewells to a line of top mili¬ 
tary officials—with a smile and a handshake 
for each—was introduce to Duke Kahana- 
moku, then was surrounded by newsmen. 

General MacArthur looked around, al¬ 
lowed each radio announcer to identify him¬ 
self for their broadcasts, the:' spoke. 
heart-warming welcome 

“The welcome of Honolulu was heart¬ 
warming and marvelous in every way,” he 
said. “In behalf of Mrs. MacArthur and all 
the members of the party, I thank you. 

“We will not forget. When we meet again, 

I hope Hawaii will b§ a full-grown State 
of our beloved country. Aloha.” 

Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, close per¬ 
sonal friend of General MacArthur, laughed, 
“I Just want to say ‘California, here we 
come.’ ” 


The little group broke up and General 
MacArthur went to where his wife was stand¬ 
ing. They turned to face the people behind 
the fence, and waved as a hundred camera 
shutters clicked. 

WAVE FAREWELL 

Everyone headed for the plane. The pas¬ 
sengers went aboard with the MacArthurs 
last. There was a pause as the family stopped 
Just outside the door to turn and wave a 
farewell. 

Then they were Inside and 2 minutes 
later the Bataan moved away to the east end 
of the field for its take-off. 

An unexpected switch In plans Monday 
night moved the departure time ahead half 
an hour and shifted the point of take-off 
from Hickam Air Force Base. 

A Navy spokesman today gave two official 
reasons for the airport change. 

WANTED PUBLIC ADMITTED 

1. The Bataan had to take off from Hono¬ 
lulu Airport because It requires a longer run¬ 
way than is available at Hickam. 

2. General MacArthur said he wanted the 
departure to be open to the public as much 
as possible. 

Honolulu police officials assigned enough 
officers to the airport to maintain order and 
many compliments were beard from spec¬ 
tators, newsmen, and others for the way in 
which civil authorities handled the depar¬ 
ture. 

In addition to Mrs. MacArthur and their 
son Arthur, the Bataan carries as passengers 
seven military and personal friends of the 
general, all of whom arrived In the plane. 

First stop Is San Francisco. Arrival Is 
scheduled in Washington. D. C., on Wednes¬ 
day night to give General MacArthur time to 
get ready for his talk to Congress the follow¬ 
ing day. 

then to new YORK 

Then after the congressional hearing. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur will leave for New York. 

Advance reports of the receptions planned 
for the general tell of an exuberance of ex¬ 
citement in the big cities he will visit. 

The general was received in Honolulu 
Monday with warm and sincere greetings. 

There were rounds of applause along the 
route of his tour of Honolulu Monday after¬ 
noon. 

There was flag waving and handkerchiefs, 
smiles were everywhere. But on the whole, 
it was a reserved welcome, more of an ex¬ 
pression of respect than adoration. 

Fourteen motorcycle policemen, 12 secu¬ 
rity police, 100 dismounted policemen—1 at 
each Intersection on the route—and 10 
transportation officers, made the tour go 
without a single hitch. 

MORE THAN FOR PRESIDENT 

More police officers were assigned to the 
tour detail than wore used during President 
Truman’s visit 6 months ago. 

Everywhere along the road from Pearl Har¬ 
bor to Punchbowl to the University of Hawaii 
and back to Pearl Harbor via Waikiki cars 
and busses were stopped to permit the pro¬ 
cession to pass without delay. 

Along Raplolanl Boulevard cars were stalled 
In a double row for a mile and a half. 

MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SEE 

Police Capt. Alfred 6. Harper estimated 
that close to half the population of Hono¬ 
lulu—more than 100,000 persons—kilned the 
roads on which the general’s party traveled. 

The first stop after the nine-car caravan 
left from the Makalapa guest house where 
the MacArthurs stayed was in the National 
Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific In Punch¬ 
bowl crater. 

Army enlisted men stood at attention 60 
feet apart along the entrance road to the 
cemetery. 

The general’s car stopped quickly In front 
of the cemetery flagpole. He pulled himself 
out, took a 4-foot orchid wreath from an 


Army aide, and stepped up on the raised 
platform around the base of the pole. 

General MacArthur leaned the wreath 
against the pole, took a step backward, and 
stood stiffly in military salute. 

For nearly a full minute he and other 
officers nearby held their salute. 

When the general lowered his arm the 
several hundred persons watching the cere¬ 
mony began to applaud. 

trxbxtte to dead 

General MacArthur stepped away from the 
pole, and, with a look of regret In his eyes, 
moved to the edge of the platform. 

“I did not know the dignity of their dead,” 
he said, slowly and deliberately to the news¬ 
papermen and photographers standing there. 

“But I do know the glory of their death.” 

Then he walked to his dark green con¬ 
vertible with the five-star general's flag 
standing up from the front bumper. ’Tbe 
caravan continued around the outer cemetery 
road up to the lookout pinnacle and back out 
of the crater. 

Next stop was at the University of Hawaii, 
where more than 6,000 persons waited to see 
the general receive an honorary doctor of civil 
law degree. 

But before the academic ceremony In Ar¬ 
thur L. Andrews Theater, the general went 
with University President Gregg M. Sinclair, 
Governor Stalnback. Federal Judge J. Frank 
McLaughlin, and other dignitaries to the 
president's office. 

ENROLLED AS 8HRINER 

There, Hosmer Rolph, potentate of the 
Aloha Shrine Temple, presented the general 
with an honorary life membership in the 
order. 

He handed General MacArthur a red fez 
hat of the organization and the general put 
It on briefly. 

After signing Dr. Sinclair’s guest book the 
general and the group began to form the 
processional line to go Into the stadium for 
the doctorate award. 

Afterward, General MacArthur walked to 
his car, followed by the others In the tour 
party. And as his car moved out of the 
university gate, he turned to a group of 
Filipinos standing nearby. 

“Mabuhay,” he waved to them. 

“Aloha,” they shouted in return. 

STOPS FOR SPECIAL LEI 

There was only one more stop before the 
tour ended. On Kam highway just before 
Puuloa Road the caravan stopped for several 
minutes so that Mayor Wllsun and members 
of the Honolulu Board of Supervisors Cfmld 
present the general with a lei wrapped in 
tl leaves. 

As to the question of who provided the 
open cor in which General MacArthur rode, 
the answer is that the Navy found It for 
him at the Waikiki U-Drlve Co. It was a 
dark green 1961 Cadillac convertible. 

The general—or the Navy—didn’t pay any 
charge for it. Incidentally. It was donated. 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STAlLo 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Gen. Charles G. Dawes,” pub¬ 
lished recently in the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

GEN. Charles O. Dawes 

A great many people will remember Charles 
G. Dawes as the man who blew up a congres¬ 
sional investigation by pounding the table 
and shouting "Hell ’n Marla." 

The fact is that General Dawes was a pub¬ 
lic servant and a statesman of high order. 

Long after he retired from public life, we 
sat In a little group where the discussion 
turned on International affairs and General' 
Dawes spoke from the experience of having 
been Ambassador to Great Britain and the 
head of the American delegation which took 
part In the negotiation of the Dawes plan, 
one of the landmarks In the settlements 
after the First World War. We recall one of 
his statements. 

"Successful International negotiations 
must begin,” he said, "with the representa¬ 
tives of each nation having uppermost In 
mind the Interest of their own nations. 
Along with that there must be the determl- 
, nation to adjust those Interests to the com¬ 
mon good of all." 

I We wondered then and we still wonder If 
the position of this country and of the world 
' would not be better If some of our later day 
negotiators could have absorbed that advice. 


Disaster in the Far East 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, at the out¬ 
break of hostilities in Korea, Brig. Gen. 
Julius Klein, a prominent Chicago citi¬ 
zen and a veteran of World War II, now 
commanding the One Hundred and 
Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade of 
the Illinois National Guard, answered 
the question. “Why Mac Arthur did not 
return.” Having served under General 
MacArthur in the Pacific during World 
War II. and author of On the Eve of 
Victory With MacArthur, General Klein 
has time after time stressed MacArthur’s 
great devotion to his country and his 
refusal to return until his job was done. 

Now, after devoting a lifetime to the 
Interests of his country, the great gen¬ 
eral and patriot, MacArthur, has been 
relieved of his command before his job 
was done. 

General Klein aptly describes the 
feelings of all true Americans when he 
stated, upon being informed of General 
MacArthur’s dismissal: 

Not since Biitaan has this Nation suffered 
a greater hiunlliution. We needed General 
MacArthur’s leadership then—we need It 
now. The country Is with him, and hls 
vindication is assured. 

The article written by General Klein 
entitled “Why MacArthur Did Not Re¬ 
turn” follows: 

Why MacArthur Did Not Return 

Recent developments in Korea have solved 
the so-called mystery in connection with 
Qen. Douglas Mac Arthur's determination to 
remain at hls post In Tokyo. In my report 
On the Eve of Victory dispatched by me in 
August 1945 from Manila to the War Depart¬ 


ment for publication In the Army and Navy 
Journal. I stated that MacArthur would come 
home only If and when hls Job In the Par 
East was finished. 

Two things are obvious: One, that General 
MacArthur alone understood that hls job 
was not finished; and two. that he alone 
foresaw today’s events In Korea. 

Now, at the Impressive age of 70, the su¬ 
preme commander Is resolved to make sure 
that our men who gave their lives at Gua¬ 
dalcanal, Midway, Iwo Jlma, and Okinawa, 
on the Normandy beachheads, at Anzlo, and 
the Bulge, did not give their lives In vain. 

Ever since the surrender of Japan, the 
American people have sought an answer to 
the question, "Why doesn’t MacArthur come 
home?" He will return when hls job is 
finished and when he Is able to report to the 
American people, "mission completed." 


A Faithful Citizen 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. a few days ago an Oakland, Calif., 
volunteer Federal worker spent a few 
days in Washington. He is a suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable man that his activi¬ 
ties merit comment. He will be 90 years 
old during the present month. His 
name is John A. Davis. 

At the outbreak of World War n, Mr. 
Davis was 81 years of age. Although 
he was active and alert both mentally 
and physically, he could not find em¬ 
ployment because of his age. Desiring 
to assist his Government, he volunteered 
to contribute his services to the Office 
of Price Administration. Because he 
had 15 years of experience as a village 
postmaster his services were gladly ac¬ 
cepted and he was placed in charge of 
the mail room of the Price Administra¬ 
tion office. At the conclusion of hos¬ 
tilities he continued to perform the same 
service for the rent-control office and is 
still working at that office daily at the 
age of 90, 

During World War II and the postwar 
period he has contributed more than 
15,000 hours of service to his Govern¬ 
ment without compensation therefor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he does 
not have an independent income and 
must live frugally. 

In commenting on his work for the 
Government, Mr. Davis has stated: 

I have been pleased to render this service 
because it has given me an active interest 
during the later years of life; It has shown 
that older men and women can render real 
service to the Government and to private 
enterprise in case they are given an oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. I am glad that provision 
has been made to take care of the aged, 
sick, and destitute, and I am happy that 
they are no longer sent to poorhouses. I 
believe that the greatest service that could 
be rendered to older folks by the Govern¬ 
ment, State, and people of the communities 
In which they live would be that of giving 
them an opportunity to earn their own living. 
Through my contributed service, I have had 
an opportunity to use my head and my hands 


and I have an interest In life that has kept 
me healthy, happy, and active. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Davis has been com¬ 
mended by many for his fine public 
service. I wish to add my commenda¬ 
tions and thanks for the good work 
which Mr. Davis has done. 


Veterans of Four Hundred and Forty-sec¬ 
ond Combat Team Told Good Citizen¬ 
ship First Duty 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE PROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include therein the 
text of a speech made at the eighth an¬ 
niversary banquet of the Pour Hundred 
and Forty-second Combat Team at Wai¬ 
kiki Lau Yee Chai, Honolulu, Hawaii, on 
April 7, by Masato Doi. It follows: 

The years have flown, and It is 8 years 
now since the occasion arose out of which 
grew the bond which binds us today. The 
crisis called forth the man; the response was 
not wanting. We knew then that no man 
Is an Island unto himself. 

In a few weeks, as we watch the film "Go 
for Broke." we shall relive those years which 
saw us In the thick of battle. To each of 
us will return the strenuous times In the 
dripping heat of Shelby and the rugged 
hills of Italy. Perhaps we shall even smell 
the acrid stench of death and powder. And 
we may feel again that sense of impending 
danger about us. Before each of us will 
rise the faces of those we can see no more. 

And there will be happier memories. The 
spicy, rollicking adventures which belong 
only to a soldier on furlough, the sudden 
gleam which lights a ragged Italian Infant’s 
eyes at the sight of a candy bar, or the 
plen.sant friendships made with simple 
French families. 

Above all, there may swell within us a 
deep pride as we recall our part In the fierce 
and valiant struggle to maintain a free world. 

But, for most of us, that day of combat 
In the field of screaming shells and chatter¬ 
ing guns is past—at least for a time. What 
remains Is the continuing obligation to real¬ 
ize that way of life which w'as so bravely 
defended. 

We were then citizens rising to meet the 
call of duty: we arc now citizens still, though 
with a record of achievement under flro. 
Though the character of our obligations may 
have changed, the fundamental duty remains 
the .same—the duty to live up to the promise 
of America, True, for us there was the pecul¬ 
iar task of proving our right to unsullied 
citizenship; but let us not forget that prov¬ 
ing that point was only a part of the larger 
fight to be able to return to a community 
where we can live a free and full life. 

Battle Is not. never was. never will be. an 
end In itself. It Is the cause for which the 
sword Is borne that counts. And what good 
the heroic deeds of war if the reason for 
those deeds turns out to be but a hollow 
dream? 

Pour years have now passed .since the In¬ 
corporation of the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Veteran.s Club. We were formed not 
only to preserve the memory of our fallen 
comrades and to keep Intact the strong bond 
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forged In the heat of battle, but also to 
continue the high traditions of the combat 
team in our activities in the community. 
The first flush of exciting organizational 
work is done. The community has responded 
generously to our appeals; the memory of 
the war years was not forgotten by it. And 
the club is now on firm foundation. 

But we stand at the threshold of a critical 
period. We are the decorated Captain Hero 
come home to his former life as Plain Joe. 
Other days are come, and other heroes are 
born. And as a club, this fact strikes us 
full In the face. This is not to say that the 
record of the war years is a useless shadow. 
There are none who would take away from 
the glory inscribed in blood by all the vet¬ 
erans from the Islands. But the laurels of 
the past are sandy ground on which to rest 
the promise of the future. 

The task before us individually lies in the 
difficult and oftentimes onerous Job of active 
end voluntary participation in the life of 
the community. The only reward may bo an 
inner satisfaction of a life richly and freely 
lived. But It was for this opportunity to so 
live that so many of our comrades gave their 
lives. And we are yet too young to pasture 
like an old war horse. 

It needs but little thought to see that the 
distinctive mark of the American way of life 
to which we pledged ourselves is that it la 
built on choice. Indeed. It was to be able 
to return to a society of choices that we “shot 
the works.” But what good the fight If the 
opportunity to choose be not grasped? 

This past week has brought splendid and 
encouraging nows that statehood for the Ter¬ 
ritory may not be far off. Though already 
great, then more than ever will the signif¬ 
icance of the ballot come to the fore. Then 
more than ever will there rest upon us the 
duty to keep faith with the dead and wear 
the mantle of unlimited citizenship with the 
distinction with which we served In war. 
As individuals, let us shoot the ballot with 
the same unerring accuracy and vigor that 
we shot the bullet. 

Our organization Is pledged “to honor and 
esteem the supreme sacrifice made by the 
deceased comrades.” What better way to 
realize this aim than to foster and encourage 
an active awareness among the members to 
all community processes. The Pour Hun¬ 
dred and Forty-second Veterans’ Club Is not 
and cannot be a partisan political group. 
This is far from saying that Its hands are 
tied on vital Issues of the day. To let them 
go unnoticed is to live outside the life stream 
of the community. Perhaps the mark of 
valor may not mean the wisdom of ages, but 
surely the badge of the veteran signifies a 
serious and mature mind. It Is not only our 
privilege taut our obligation to use this great 
asset for the benefit of the community. 

The past week has also brought portents 
of gloom. High figures talk in terms of ap¬ 
proaching war and wholesale destruction. 
Already we see more of Hawaii’s youths don 
the apparel of combat, and once again we 
look into the face of sorrow bent over a 
hero’s grave. But disaster may strike closer 
and strike harder. Who more fit to meet this 
consequence than he who has already braved 
the bursting bombs? 

I repeat again from John Donne that ”no 
man is an island unto himself.” Words 
more apt could not have been spoken of a 
group such as ours. The very heritage we 
bear is grounded on that concept. And the 
heritage points the star to which we must 
cling. If the Four Hundred and Porty-sec- 
ond Combat Team has gained the respect 
and admiration of the community from 
which it sprang. It has done so only because 
It served a cause with valor. If the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second Veterans Club Is 
to retain that respect, It can only do so by 
clinging to the high tradition of unselfish 
sacrifice set on the battlefield. 


Of course, the life of the club Is not that 
of the lighthouse which falls to shine on 
Itself. It cannot be that If it is to haye a 
strong and active membership. And a weak 
and crumbling structure serves no purpose-^ 
to Itself or others. The intricacy of life to¬ 
day compels the Individuals to look In unfa¬ 
miliar nooks for answers. The club must 
hold its resources ready to aid the member 
to find them. No Job can be too small, and 
none too big, for the club to tackle for its 
membership. In past years, the club has 
successfully carried on intensive athletic and 
social programs. A Job referral system Is In 
operation. Blood-bank benefits have and 
will continue to relieve the unfortunate. 
And contemplated activities Include forums 
on practical matters of Interest, and finan¬ 
cial aid to members In need. These benefits, 
and others as the need arises, must be ex¬ 
tended in orde - that the club remain a virile 
unit. 

Thus the future of the Pour Hundred and 
Forty-second Veterans Club lies in “going 
for broke” both In extending tangible bene¬ 
fits to the membership and in participating 
in community affairs and serving commu- 
nr needs. Practical wisdom dictates the 
first; mature reflection compels the second. 

I close with this parting word: We are 
pledged to uphold the high tradition of the 
Pour Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team. Assuming the name Pour Hundred 
and Forty-second in itself casts upon us a 
trust to live up to the record. Our heritage 
tells us ' hat the key to the future lies in the 
realization that we are citizens first and vet¬ 
erans second. 


Food for India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26. 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two excel¬ 
lent statements on the food-for-India 
proposal. 

One of the statements has been issued 
by the committee on international pol¬ 
icy of the National Planning Association, 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, 
devoted to the study of public-interest 
questions. A list of the officers and 
sponsors of the organization subscribing 
to the statement on India is attached. 

The second statement for insertion In 
the Record is addressed to the Rules 
Committee by the Citizens Conference 
on International Economic Union, head¬ 
ed by Mr. Louis Heaton Pink, an out¬ 
standing and high-minded citizen of my 
State. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

The Indian Cxisis 

For the first time the Government of 
India has officially approached the United 
States for assistance in procuring grain need¬ 
ed for the food crisis In India. India’s situ¬ 
ation Is precarious. The Government of 
India must prevent further deterioration 
of the standard of living if India Is to main¬ 
tain its economic and political stability. 

India, a newly Independent republic In 
Asia, remains noncommunlst and antl- 


totalltarlan. Its per capita Income is. how¬ 
ever, desperately low—estimated at between 
$50 and $60 a year. Many of Its 360,000,000 
Inhabitants are poor, underfed, ill-housed 
and Inadequately clothed. Its standard of 
living has declined 10 percent from prewar 
levels. Aggravating this situation, the people 
of India are now faced with mass suffering 
and starvation due to the lack of food grains. 

X 

Food grains comprise the bulk of the In¬ 
dian diet. The government of India has 
carried on a grov'-more-food campaign de¬ 
signed to make India self-sufficient in food, 
to reduce the drain on its foreign exchange 
resources, and to free its limited resources 
for procurment abroad of goods needed for 
essential development to prevent further de¬ 
terioration of its economy. Grain drawn 
from surplus producing areas in India is dis¬ 
tributed through the rationing system to 
the deficit areas. The additional amount 
needed in the deficit areas is Imported by 
the government of India. India’s ration¬ 
ing system is one of the largest and moct 
effective in the world. Nation prices are 
substantially below market prices. The ra¬ 
tion system currently supplies additional 
food grains to 126,000,000 people, 46,000,000 
of whom receive the “full” ration and the 
remainder a “partial” ration. 

Last year the Government of India Im¬ 
ported slightly more than 2,000,030 tons of 
food grains for diEtributlon through its ra¬ 
tioning sy.stcm. It was hoped that inip^ rt 
requirements would be less in 1951. In the 
summer of 1960, however, the pro.spcots for 
good harvests which would be consumed in 
1951 first dimmed and then vanUhccl. 
Earthquakes, floods, droughts, and locust 
plagurs cut domestic production of luoci 
grains by 6,000,000 tons. As the result. In¬ 
dia was faced with a need for greatly in¬ 
creased Imports of food grains from abroad. 
It is estimated that in 1951 over 9,.600,000 
tons of food grains are required to maintain 
the meager ration and to extend it tempo¬ 
rarily to new areas. About 3,500,000 tons of 
food grains can be procured domestically 
for rationing purposes, leaving over 6.000.000 
tons to be obtained from abroad. 

India is purchJislng 4,000,000 tons of food 
grains from countries all over the world, 
ranging from Pakistan and Burma to the 
United States. But it does not have the 
available foreign exchange for the remain¬ 
ing 2,000,000 tons. On December 16, 1950, 
Madame Pandit, the Indian Ambassador to 
the United States, officially requested aid In 
obtaining this amount from the United 
States Government. 


Indian food consumption seems pitiably 
small by comparison with our standards. 
The average Indian caloric intake is put at 
1,760, a figure lower than the internationally 
accepted subsistence level of 1,800; while 
the comparable figure in the United States 
is 3,244 and In Japan 2,060. For luck of grain 
In the ration-distribution system, grain ra¬ 
tions were recently reduced from 12 ounces 
(approximately 900 calories). 

Two million tons of food grains would be 
the ration requirement for 23,000,000 people 
for a year. In terms of the average caloric 
Intake, 2,000,000 tons of food grains would 
represent the total food Intake of about 
16,000,000 people in India. If the 2.000.000 
tons of food grains are not forthcoming, it 
will not mean that 15,000.000 people will be 
without food while all others receive the 
average amount, since the grain shortage will 
fall upon all recipients under the rationing 
system. Bather, It might he said that 16,- 
000,000 units of starvation or deaths by star¬ 
vation will be distributed over the total pop¬ 
ulation, receiving food rations. The con¬ 
sequence of such action will be to weaken a 
larger part of the population by malnutrl- 
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tlon. Resistance to disease will be less and 
a great number of people will die, indirectly 
If not directly from starvation. 

The people of India have looked to the 
west—to the United States—for aid In their 
time of crisis. India’s very existence as a 
democratic and Independent country may 
well be dependent upon our response to this 
requcct. While the Government of India 
has been emphatic In Its control of com¬ 
munism In that country, the Communists 
have taken advantage of every opportunity 
to play upon the poverty of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. They are not missing this opportunity, 
presented by the hunger of the people. 
ni 

India Is expending Its foreign exchange 
In the procurement of food grains. It has 
resumed trade with Pakistan and In so doing 
has advanced over 300,000 tons nearer the 
goal of 4,000,000 tons which It Is purchasing 
from abroad for 1961. It proposes to pay 
the ocean freight charges on the additional 
2,000.000 tons. 

On February 12 the President addressed to 
the Congress a message proposing emergency 
food aid for India. In view of the urgent 
need for assistance, he proposed that funds 
be appropriated Immediately for 1,000,000 
tons, deferring appropriation of funds for 
the remaining 1,000,000 tons until the situ¬ 
ation has been further clarified. 

Careful consideration of the appropriate 
terms upon which aid should be extended 
would Involve investigation of India’s ability 
to pay for the additional 2,000,000 tons of 
food grain in terms of India’s economic posi¬ 
tion In coming years. In considering terms 
of aid. It must be recognized that the grain 
would not generate foreign exchange which 
could be used to repay the aid. 

Since World War II. India’s foreign-ex¬ 
change earnings have been Inadequate to 
meet Import requirements. This has been 
true, despite the fact that, over most of 
this period, India has exercised rigorous Im¬ 
port controls and has held consumption to 
relatively austere levels. India’s Interna¬ 
tional balance of payments for 1961 will 
probably show a small deficit, allowing for 
trade with Pakistan and India's payment of 
ocean freight for an additional 2,000,000 tons 
of grain. While India has met past trade 
deficits by drawing upon accumulated for¬ 
eign-exchange assets, totaling about $4,900,- 
000.000 in 1946, these assets have shrunk to 
less than $1,800,000,000 as the result of trade 
deficits, devaluation, and the partition of 
what was British India. This sum Includes 
an estimated minimum requirement of 
$1,000,000,000 for currency backing and work¬ 
ing capital. 

If India Is to halt economic deterioration, 
It must carry out its present plan for essen¬ 
tial economic development In the shortest 
possible time. India’s program to prevent 
further economic deterioration calls for a 
6-ycar effort from July 1, 1951. Tills basic 
program (under the so-called Colombo plan) 
requires a total expenditure of almost 
$4,000,000,000, or an average of about $050,- 
000.000 a year. While this is large In abso¬ 
lute terms, it is scarcely more than enough 
to assure maintenance of present low stand¬ 
ards of living. Approximately $1,700,000,000 
(about $290,000,000 a year) of the pro¬ 
gramed expenditures must be In foreign 
exchange. Drawing against reserves and 
utilizing current savings will provide about 
$100,000,000 annually, leaving a gap of around 
$190,000,000 annually In foreign exchange, 
which will have to come from abroad in the 
form of loans. 

Already India owes $100,000,000 to the 
International Monetary Fund and $62,500,000 
to the International Bank. It Is estimated 
that an additional $1,250,000,000 of foreign 
capital is Invested In India, Involving sub- 


st; ntlal annual service payments. Conse¬ 
quently, India will have great difficulty In 
servicing fully the annual Increment of about 
$190,000,000 In foreign loans needed for the 
program. ’The coat of tho additional 2,000,000 
tons of food grains needed by India Is placed 
at $190,000,000. It Is obvious that if India 
has to borrow this amount in order to obtain 
the food aid, the burden of loan service 
which would be Imposed would cut heavily 
Into tho size of the development program 
which India could undertake. 

India’s present need for emergency food 
aid Is In addition to its need for a 6-year pro¬ 
gram. The former serves to emphasize the 
need for halting the downward trend In 
India's standard of living so that India will 
be able to withstand possible emergencies In 
the future. In view of the urgent need for 
a development program and the critical na- 
ttue of the time, It Is Important that India’s 
present plan not be deterred. A loan to 
purchase this emergency requirement of food 
grains would prejudice India’s ability to 
carry out Its 6-year program and. thus, would 
strike at the stability desi^erately needed by 
India If It Is to remain democratic. 

IV 

It Is the considered Judgment of the Com¬ 
mittee on International Policy that the 
American people should respond promptly 
and in a spirit of Christian charity to the 
appeal from India for grain to feed her starv¬ 
ing people. We do not believe that the wel¬ 
fare of this country will bo served In any 
way by conditioning our response to polit¬ 
ical objectives or to recent differences of 
opinion expressed In the United Nations. 
On the contrary, we feel that hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics, both inside and outside 
of India, will regard the action which we 
take on this matter as a sure sign of our 
future Intentions in the Far East. 

We averted starvation, unrest, and the rise 
of communism In Europe by our bold and 
generous actions under the Marshall plan. 
We cannot afford to Ignore the threat of 
starvation, unrest, and communism In India. 
We cannot afford to fail to take those lim¬ 
ited actions which are asked of us to help 
the Indian Government meet this tragic sit¬ 
uation, And in providing the funds neces¬ 
sary for the grain requested, we cannot af¬ 
ford to ask India to accept a loan which will 
delay her desperately needed development 
program by 1 year. 

It is recommended that receipts In India 
from the sale of grain given by this country 
should be set aside as counterpart funds. 
The United States Government can properly 
ask to have the equal voice in the expendi¬ 
ture of these funds that it now has In the 
use of the counterpart funds of European 
countries participating in the Marshall plan. 
In this way, we can. In effect, use twice our 
appropriations for food for India; First, to 
feed the starving and, second, to aid India 
In her much needed economic development 
program. 

Members of the NPA Committee on Inter¬ 
national Policy adopting this statement 
are: Frank Altschul, chairman, chairman of 
the board. General American Investors Co.; 
Louis Brownlow, vice chairman, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Solomon Bnrkln. director of re¬ 
search, Textile Workers Union of America; 
John F. Chapman, vice president-publisher, 
M?Graw-Hlll International Corp.; Charles C. 
Colby, professor of geography, University of 
Chicago; George P. Delaney, international 
representative, American Federation of 
Labor; Alvin E. Dodd, honorary president, 
American Management Association; John 
Kenneth Galbraith, department of eco¬ 
nomics, Harvard University; Carter Good¬ 
rich. professor of economics. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity; Luther H, Gullck, president, Insti¬ 
tute of Public AdininRstvatlon; Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, McGoldrlck-Baldwin; Philip E. 
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Moscly, department of public law and gov¬ 
ernment. Columbia University; Charlton Og- 
burn. New York City; Llthgow Osborne, 
president, the American-Scandlnavlan Foun¬ 
dation; Clarence E. Pickett, honorary secre¬ 
tary, American Friends Service Committee; 
Michael Ros.s, director, department of Inter- 
natioii.'il affairs. Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Theodore W. Schultz, profes¬ 
sor of agricultural economics, University of 
Chicago; Wayne Chatfleld Taylor, consultant. 
Economic Cooperation Administration; Rob¬ 
ert West, special consultant to the Secretary 
on Migration, United States Department of 
State; David J. Winton, chairman of the 
board, Winton Lumber Co. 


Citizens Confebence on 
International Economic Union, 

Ne?/} Yoik, N. Y.. April 23. 1951. 

To the Rides Commilicc, House of Repre^ 
sentatives: 

The Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union earnestly urges that you re¬ 
lease to Congress for action the bill provid¬ 
ing 2,000.000 tons of grain for India, which 
has been before you since March 6. 

We urge that the United States do the 
right and obvious thing by seeing that this 
grain gets where it is needed as promptly as 
possible. It Is of prime Importance that 
Congress does not weaken or destroy the vir¬ 
tue of our act by trying to make this assist¬ 
ance a matter of barter, or a loan Instead of 
a grant, or subject to political conditions 
which would make It difficult or Impossible 
for India to accept this needed help. 

There Is no question of the great need; 
much of the land of India which produces 
grain and rice has gone dry. Floods and 
earthquakes intensify the problem. No one 
questions that millions suffer from hunger. 
Informed sources report that the famine will 
probably equal if not exceed that of Bengal 
In 1943. It Is admitted that we have suffi¬ 
cient grain in storage and can afford to send 
the 2,000,000 tons asked for without Injury 
to our economy. 

India ha.s bought all she can get with the 
exchange which Is available, from the United 
States. Australia, Canada, and other na¬ 
tions, but it Is not enough. If India had the 
means or the dollar exchange she would un¬ 
doubtedly prefer to buy grain, rather than 
ask for It on special terms. Prime Minister 
Nehru properly deprecates too much outside 
help since It means you do not strengthen 
yourself. But because India faces a crisis 
Nehru joins hls people In asking for a grant 
from the United States. 

Former President Hoover, experienced In 
aiding people in need, says that this Is not 
politics, but Christianity. It Is also an ex¬ 
pression of our good-neighbor policy, to 
which we are rightly committed. Undoubt¬ 
edly the majority of both parties In Congress 
will vote for this aid If given the chance. 

It is Intended that this grain be distributed 
by the ECA. experienced in such matters, 
under regulations similar to those used In 
Europe. Tliere is no danger that our aid 
would be wasted or abused. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, while one of the newest in the 
world, has long years of British training be¬ 
hind it and has already demonstrated not 
only its interest in democracy but its capacity 
for administration. 

The Committee on Rules will render a 
great service not only to India but to the 
United States, and to international coopera¬ 
tion and good will, If it promptly reports the 
bill before It, so that Congress can take 
action In the Interest of India and of our 
relations with Asia and the rest of the world. 

CrnZENS CONFEHENCE ON INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL Economic Union. 

Louis H. Pink, Chairman. 
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More lolormatioB on hdia^t Attifaidc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW TOIK 

IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr* JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended hereto the text of an Inter¬ 
view with Madame Pandit. India's Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, regarding 
India's policy by the distinguished edi¬ 
tor, Dr. Manfred George, published in 
the Oerman-EngUah newspaper. Aufbau, 
on Friday. March 30. 1951. This news¬ 
paper enjoys wide circulation and makes 
a distinct contribution to American de¬ 
mocracy. It brings to bear upon our 
national and international problems the 
experience and intellect of many who 
have experienced the Nazi totalitarian¬ 
ism and lived through it, to help us to 
deal with modern-day Communists and 
other totalitarlans; 

The United States Is rich, richer than many 
of its citizens know. India is poor, poorer 
than many people all over the world imagine. 
They think only of maharajahs and the lux¬ 
ury of their courts, of the legends and stories 
of rulers and princes. 

This India has been disappearing; another 
India, slowly freeing herself from colonial 
rule, has taken her place. The new India is 
Independent and proud, but poor, terribly 
poor. 

Since the United States lost China. India 
Is our most valuable remaining ally in Asia. 
We do not want to go into the problems of 
Asia in this connection, as they are very 
similar to those confronting us in Germany. 
India is a free country. Although close co¬ 
operation between two free and democratic 
countries such as the United States and 
India seems a matter of course. Congress has 
very ungraciously delayed the shipment of 
2,000,000 tons of grain for India’s starving 
population. 

Certain circles In the United States have 
been disappointed by the attitude taken by 
Prime Minister Nehru. Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith recently pointed out that al¬ 
though India repeatedly voted against us in 
the United Nations, she has voted more 
often for us. Tet, it is her latest vote that 
Is being remembered. Senator Smith, of 
course, is for India. But her statement re¬ 
ports the attitude that prevails among, un¬ 
fortunately, certain Members of the House 
and Senate who advocate the policy of ”do ut 
des”; they cannot tell humanitarian meas¬ 
ures from political bargaining, and they feel 
that India must pay for 2,000,000 tons of 
grain by complete political subservience. 

Close cooperation between the United 
States and India is one of the prerequisites 
of world peace; the Jungle of misunderstand¬ 
ings between the two great nations must be 
cleared away. For this reason, I have asked 
the Indian Ambassador in Washington, Mme. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, to grant Aufbau the 
following interview^ 

In the waiting room of the Indian Embassy 
In Washington there is a picture which im¬ 
mediately attracts the attention of the visi¬ 
tor. It is the portrait of a man with intelli¬ 
gent and radiantly warm features—of Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Republic 
of India. Like Qandhl. Nehru, and the pres¬ 
ent mistress of the Embassy, he has shared 
the fate of those who fought for India's in¬ 
dependence. He suffered privations, and he 
spent years in Jail. But his face does not 
show any bitterness; it reveals warmth. 


clouded by worry, and kindliness, shaded by 
sorrow. It is the face of India. 

Facing a petite, grey-halred woman with a 
warm smile in the Ambassador’s office, we 
thought of the day when the sister and close 
collaborator of India’s Prime Minister clashed 
with General Smuts in the United Nations. 

"When you scored your great victory over 
the policy of discrimination in South Africa 
In your capacity as leader of the official In¬ 
dian delegation to the United Nations,” we 
reminded her. "you delivered a speech before 
the General Assembly in which you said: *We 
move in spite of difflcultles toward a closer 
cooperation and the building of a world com¬ 
monwealth. * • • The peoples of the 
world look with satisfaction to their fulfill¬ 
ment. Let tit realize that human emotions 
and the needs of the world will not wait for 
an indefinite period.* 

"At that time, the entire world seemed 
to share these feelings. Yet it now looks as 
if the Governments of the United States and 
of India were much farther apart than their 
peoples would like to see. May I ask a few 
questions about tne misunderstandings 
which apparently have caused this situa¬ 
tion 

Answer: "Certainly. But don’t forget that 
I am speaking only as the Indian Ambassa¬ 
dor, and not for Prime Minister Nehru.’’ 

Question: "Do you think that ther^ has 
recently been a shift in Indian public opinion 
which is imfavorabie to the United States?’’ 

Answer: "There has been no shift of any 
appreciable scale in Indian public opinion 
unfavorable to the United States. India is 
a democratic country and has a free press. 
The opinions and criticisms expressed by 
Indian newspaper editors do not always rep¬ 
resent either the views of the government or 
the sentiments of the people. Similarly, it 
may be agued that editorial comments in 
some United States newspapers do not rep¬ 
resent the views of the Government or the 
sentiments of the American people. Never¬ 
theless. it is true that in recent months there 
have been misunderstandings as a result of 
apparent divergencies in the policies of the 
respective governments in relation to spe¬ 
cific issues; for instance, the recognition of 
the government of new China. But these 
misunderstandings are trivial when viewed 
against the basic identity of interests as well 
as aspirations of the two peoples. This mis- 
understanding is also partly due to lack of 
information on which sound Judgment can 
be based. The eCTorts of the United States 
State Department to secure congressional ap¬ 
proval for the grant of food to aid India 
constitute the most eloquent testimony to 
the underlying bond of friendship which 
characterizes the relations between the two 
governments." 

Question. "When Prime Minister Nehru 
recently called for the support of South 
Korea, he stated that ’the West lacked in 
subtlety and took the wi'ong approach to 
thD mind and hearts of Asia.’ Do you also 
think so, and to what did the Prime Minister 
specifically refer?” 

Answer. "I believe the Prime Minister's 
reference to the lack of subtlety in the West’s 
approach to the minds and hearts of Asia 
was of a general nature and did not cover 
the entire ground of East-West relationships. 
The Prime Minister has often spoken about 
the vast changes that have taken place in 
Aslan countries in recent years and are 
bound to take place In the future, and has 
often stressed the fact that the understand¬ 
ing of Asia is one of the major tasks that 
confront western statesmanship. I do not 
know if the Prime Minister had any specific 
issue in mind when he made the statement 
quoted by you, but if he did, the reference 
could be to American policy in regard to the 
recognition of the People’s Government of 
China." 

Question. "I understand that 'western Im¬ 
perialism’ is one of the most hated ideologies 


In Asia. Given the fact that the so-called 
imperialistic nations are pulling out of Asia, 
is she not bound to come under the Influence 
of Soviet imperialism, In transforming her 
colonial countries Into Independent states? 
Will the Asiatic countries be strong enough 
to uphold their newly won national inde¬ 
pendence through social reforms, or are the 
social revolutionary forces stronger than the 
national forces?" 

Answer. "It is. in my view, wrong to as¬ 
sume that the gradual withdrawal of Im¬ 
perial control from Asia will create a po¬ 
litical vacuum which can be filled by com- 
muniem alone. In fact, nationalism is to¬ 
day a much stronger force in Asia than com¬ 
munism. But nationalism is a political idea, 
and it does i ot fill empty stomachs. Asian 
nationalism, therefore, requires to be forti¬ 
fied by economic aid provided by those who 
are in a position to do so. The bad eco¬ 
nomic situation in many Asian countries 
recently liberated from Imperial control 
should not be ascribed entirely to the fault 
of the peoples of those countries. Centuries 
of exploitation have laid the economy of 
those countries prostrate and have griev¬ 
ously circumscribed their power of recovery. 
The leadership of these countries is genu¬ 
inely interested in the economic welfare 
of their peoples in a democratic and peaceful 
manner. Only thus can the forces of social 
disruption and violent agitation be held 
permanently in check. It is the feeling of 
Aslan peoples that the United States Is In a 
position to fortify the forces of nationalism 
by rendering them material aid in their eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. A lasting alliance be¬ 
tween American democracy and Aslan na¬ 
tionalism can thus be forged." 

Question. "Although communism Is un¬ 
popular In India, there seems to be sometimes 
lack of apprehension that It could possibly 
endanger India, or any other Asiatic nation. 
Is this correct, and how will and can India 
protect herself against communUm?" 

Answer. "There is an awareness in India of 
the possible dangers of communism and it 
is for this reason that the government is 
straining its resources to the utmost to tet¬ 
ter the economic condition of the country 
and raise the living standards of the people." 

Question. "Is there any other way In which 
you combat communism?" 

Answer. "We fight the idea. While we do 
not suppress the Communist Party as such, 
we punish those individuals who abuse the 
freedom granted them under the new con¬ 
stitution." 

Question. "Aside from India, are there any 
other Asiatic nations strong enough to de¬ 
velop so-called third forces and act as buffers 
against the two great world powers?" 

Answer. "India does not look upon her¬ 
self either as a third force or as a buffer 
state between America and Soviet Russia. 
India wishes to remain on the friendliest 
terms with the United States, as she does 
also with other countries." 

Question. "Considering Korea which Is of 
deep concern to the entire world—if morality 
has to choose between twi evils—between 
war or appeasement^which in your opinion 
io the lesser evil?” 

Answer. "The alternatives in my opinion 
are not between war and appeasement, but 
between war and peace through conciliation. 
If India believed In appeasement, she would 
not have voted in support of the U. N. resolu¬ 
tion branding North Korea an aggressor.” 

Question. "Some western circles find it 
extremely difficult to correlate their views 
and rec;ent developments in Asia. Let me 
just refer to some statements made by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur which 1 think rather con¬ 
troversial. He spoke of the necessity of a 
strong will in the approach to the oriental 
mind. Which, in your opinion, is the main 
difficulty that must be overcome in this 
respect?" 
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Answer. do not think there are any 
great dllllcultles. It seems to mo that the 
West will have to give up its old concepts of 
Asia, and to acknowledge the fact that tre¬ 
mendous changes have taken place. One 
cannot look at the problems of Asia with 
the eyes of yesterday. New independent 
states have come into existence. What the 
west needs, is a fundamental change of at¬ 
titude, a change of heart, so-to-speak. 
Mainly, however, it will have to deal with 
Asia on terms of equality." 

Question. "To sum up with a basic ques¬ 
tion: Which, in your opinion, is the basic 
dlffererce in the attitude toward world peace 
between the mentality of India, or rather, 
Asia, and that of the West? Which—if any— 
is the common ground on which the two 
can meet, and how can such a meeting pave 
the way for an understanding with Russia?" 

Answer: "This is a difficult question to an¬ 
swer in categorical terms. I think India’s 
sympathies in the East-West cold war lie 
fundamentally with the West. India is op¬ 
posed to totalitarianism and dictatorship, 
but her approach to the problem has such 
wide social and economic implications that 
no satisfactory solution can come out of 
global atomic warfare. Ways and means 
must therefore be constantly sought for se¬ 
curing a meeting ground between the two 
hostile camps. It is the Indian view that 
this quest should not be given up under 
any circumstances, and we feel that it is not 
yet too lote to achieve this seeming miracle.” 

We then discussed general problems of 
Asiatic policy. In particular, I referred to 
two resolutions now pending before the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee of the House of 
Representatives: one, submitted by Con¬ 
gressmen Javits and Ribicoff, suggests the 
foundation of an organization for far-east¬ 
ern economic cooperation, a kind of Mar¬ 
shall plan for Asia; the other, which has the 
support of eight Republican and Democratic 
Representatives, advocates a Pacific pact for 
the common and mutual defense of far-east¬ 
ern territories along the lines of the Atlantic 
Pact. 

According to the Ambassador, India is 
deeply Interested in any kind of cooperation; 
however. Madam Pandit feels that there are 
no prerequisites for the military side of such 
a pact, as the stature of the nations con¬ 
cerned is too unequal. She also pointed out 
that the ground for such close cooperation 
has been laid by history v;lth the strong po¬ 
litical, cultural, and philosophical ties be¬ 
tween the people.s in question. Practical 
outlines were sketched at the India Relations 
Conference which was held in New Delhi sev¬ 
eral years ago. Similarly, the Colombo plan 
very actively contributes to the political and 
economic reorientation of Asia. 

We left the Embassy with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction. 'Tills was a representative oi a 
nation destined to play a leading role In 
world politics, who seemed to combine the 
wisdom of Asia with the liberal humanism 
of the west. This was a woman—with an 
entire nation standing behind her—so deep¬ 
ly concerned with the ideal of peace that she 
did not allow herself even the shadow of a 
doubt that peace could not be preserved. 


Clarification 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Record, 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing Item by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service which 
appeared in the Tidings, Los Angeles, 
Calif., of Friday, April 20, 1951: 

No OSSERVATORE VIEW ON MACArTHUR GiVEN 

Last weekend there appeared in Osserva- 
toro Romano an article making reference to 
the removal of General Mac Arthur. The ar¬ 
ticle expressed the opinion that the dismis¬ 
sal of the general could be regarded as a 
step indicating a desire for world peace. 

General press accounts said that Osserva- 
tore Romano itself had made these observa¬ 
tions, and relerence was made to editorial 
comment by Osaervatore Romano. 

Osservatore Romano, while published In 
Vatican City, is not the official organ of the 
Vatican, except to the extent that from time 
to time it runs a column containing official 
Vatican pronouncements, always under the 
same heading, so that those familiar with 
the paper know that unless the material 
appears under this heading, it is not official. 

Actually, the MacArthur comment was 
contained in an article which appears regu¬ 
larly twice a week In Osservatore Romano 
and Is written by Giorgio Luigi Bernucci. 

This regular article does not contain Vati¬ 
can official views, but the views of the writer. 
It is headed Acta Dlurna, and undertakes to 
review various news developments around 
the world. 

The NCWC news service has been informed 
that in this Instance, definitely the com¬ 
ment on the MacArthur case was the writ¬ 
er’s own, and does not necessarily represent 
the views of Osservatore Itself. 


Time for Americans To Speak Up 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle from the Tidings of April 13, 1951: 

Time for Americans To Speak Up 

The time has come for every American to 
speak up and help save his country, Father 
Bernard J. Hubbard, S. J., said here Tues¬ 
day night. 

Lecturing before 4,000 persons in Shrine 
Auditorium at the very moment when the 
news of General MacArthur’s dismissal was 
breaking. Father Hubbard characterized the 
general as "the greatest living American 
today.” 

"More than external aggression I fear In¬ 
ternal cancer." the 63-year-old Jesuit ex¬ 
plorer told his audience in reviewing United 
States postwar policies. 

He described Dean Acheson, George Mar¬ 
shall. Owen Lattlmore, and Alger Hiss as 
"architects of disaster.” 

WORSE BLUNDER 

These men, said the Alaska veteran, "have 
already made a worse blunder than losing 
Asia by becoming spiritually and mentally 
underprivileged" and refusing to »,dmlt their 
blunders. 

"Marshall," he declared, "is now Just part 
of a machine. He Is neither physically nor 
mentally the man he was several years ago." 

Included in the lecturer’s criticism of what 
he termed the "internationalists" was Am¬ 
bassador at Large Philip Jessup "who 
shouldn’t be at large." 


The Jesuit authority on Alaska and the 
Arctic declared that America’s major post¬ 
war errors were: 

1. Refusal by the administration to per¬ 
mit Gen. George Patton to accept l-he Nazi 
surrender on grounds that such a surrender 
was to be received by the Russians instead. 
"This was the first appeasement," said Father 
Hubbard. 

2. The Marshall mission ta China which 
attempted to force on Nationalist China a 
coalition to the Communists. 

YALTA INCIDENT 

Referring to Yalta, Father Hubbard al¬ 
leged that General MacArthur had sent a 
personal emissary to President Roosevelt 
there with the recommendation that Russia 
under no condition be allowed to enter the 
Pacific war. 

The emissary was prevented by Alger Hiss 
and others from seeing the President and 
delivering MacArthur’s recommendation. 

Further errors which the lecturer attrib¬ 
uted to the State Department included its 
refusal to utilize a total of 27 divisions of 
European patriots in exile who have a stake 
to fight for. These include Hungarian, 
Czech, and Polish soldiers with their officers. 

He assailed the Department’s refusal to 
permit use of 22 Spanish divisions, soldiers 
who have defeated communism in battle. If 
use of this total of 49 divisions were per¬ 
mitted, many of our 18-year-olds would b« 
saved. 

CASUALHES QUESTIONED 

The Jesuit priest questioned the accuracy 
of official Korea casualty figures, citing a 
high-ranking but unnamed private source 
which held that as of December 29. 1950, 
American casualties were already 60,000. 

Other straightforward observations by the 
gray-haired weather-tanned priest were: 

"I do not fear world war III if we teach 
China a few lessons. After all, there are 
troubles behind the Iron curtain too." 

"If we started war tomorrow the Russian 
Army would revolt. I have good reason for 
saying so. • • • The Russians, further, 

do not have enough petroleum to undertake 
a war.’’ F’ather Hubbard said Russia’s Baku 
oil fields were going dry, new wells were not 
producing anything, and consequently the 
Soviets had taken to exploratory drilling in 
the Arctic tundra. 

As for any Russian threat to Alaska, 
Father Hubbard said no military operations 
against the Territory have any chance of suc¬ 
cess because of the morass, vast wilderness, 
and impossible conditions. 


The Present Administration and the War 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled, “The Treason of ‘Liberalism,’" 
written by Forrest Davis and published 
in the Freeman for February 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Treason of Liberalism 
(By Forrest Davis) 

The definitive word on the administra¬ 
tion’s funk over its unacknowledged war 
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was q)Oken the other day by a elsltlng cat¬ 
tleman. A plain man from the plains, un¬ 
versed In the polemical subtleties of Capital 
shop talk, he found himself amidst states¬ 
men from his own range country at a noggin 
party on Capitol Bill. What he heard caused 
this booted and usually self-contained man 
growing agitation. The company agreed 
that the President’s attempt to smuggle- Pair 
Deal socialism Into his back-breaking defense 
budget was a piece of Immature chicane. It 
was agreed that the administration’s globed 
military policy was so fantastically distorted 
that we could lose the war of the west before 
George Catlett Marshall discovers that Mao 
Tse-tung, not Cbiang Kai-shek, is the en¬ 
emy. It was suggested that the administra¬ 
tion, by seconding Great Britain's ignomini¬ 
ous project for a cease-fire parley with the 
enemy over Formosa and Japan, had be¬ 
trayed an inner weakness signifying a pro¬ 
found malady of the spirit. At this point 
the cattleman broke into the practiced 
phraseology of his hosts, drawling with 
deadly earnestness: 

"I reckon the time has come to take this 
Government away from the boys and hand It 
over to the men.'* 

The cattleman could be forgiven for sup¬ 
posing that he had been whisked unaccount¬ 
ably to Lilllput. Events since last June 
have, in truth, dwarfed the chief men of 
the administration. Why. the visitor was 
asking, must a resolute people with its ter¬ 
rible swift sword still undrawn, immeasur¬ 
ably strong In field and factory, be so feebly 
yet so refractorily led? Why must our chief 
of state be so palpably unequal to his task, 
mistaking pugnacity for strength of charac¬ 
ter. mistaking Congress for the enemy, shel¬ 
tering himself behind a timid, evasive United 
Nations; hearkening so uncritically to far- 
eastern defeatists and a London brazenly 
ready to violate the unity of the west to 
serve Its abject appeasement of the common 
enemy in China? Why must the President 
still be advised on the highest levels by the 
friend of Alger Hiss and by the pessimistic, 
procrastinating septuagenarian General 
Marshall, sunk In reverie and faUlng to spur 
the arming of America as he had, when 
vigor and conviction were on him, in 1941? 

Yet an inventory, no matter how explicit 
of our rulers' weaknesses and follies comes 
short of giving us a true understanding of 
what alls our Government In an hour of 
high destiny. The answer to the moral con¬ 
fusion, the flabby tone, the unwillingness to 
meet with a knightly spirit our appointed 
task of manning the marches of the west 
against the barbarian, lies deeper than per¬ 
sonality. Should not the debilitating ma¬ 
laise which gives to life in Washington its 
sense of negation, empty of honor and dig¬ 
nity, be diagnosed as a failure of the liberal 
spirit? Is it not the prevailing political lib¬ 
eralism of the midcentury, that potpourri 
of indiscriminate do-goodlsm trending into 
statism and Marxism and blending so indls- 
tlnguishably with treason, that is the deep¬ 
est enemy of the traditional America and the 
west? It is this liberalism which, since 
World War I. has under the guise of welfare 
surrendered society after society into black 
reaction. 

The unnerved, indecisive liberal socialism 
of Prince Lwow and Kerensky, Instead of 
standing the Implecably malign Lenin be¬ 
fore a firing squad, allowed him to seize 
power and go on to blight a whole era with 
a senseless, murderous political adventurism 
known as communism. So It was with the 
liberalism of Weimar, shrinking from the de¬ 
capitation of Hitler and the Communist 
traitors and ending In nazlsm. It Is liberal 
socialism that has produced the unrecogniz¬ 
ably neurotic Britain, disloyal to the West. 
Above all, it is liberalism which, motivated 
to whatever degree by treachery, has cost us 
China, has enfeebled our offensive spirit and 
blunted our strategical Judgment about our 
vital interest In the western Pacific. That 


liberalism, preached with the fervor of a 
Bysantine heresy by gUb Intellectuals tired 
of the west, unequal to Its overwhelming 
culture, eager to efface the masses whom 
they fear In the Leviathan state, is, 1 sub¬ 
mit, behind our defensive faltering before 
the senior totalitarian state. 

There Is a deoeptiveness about the facade 
of affairs in Washington, llie administra¬ 
tion calls men to the colors, It busies itself 
with a gradual, somewhat grudging mobili¬ 
zation of the economy. Intent on Europe 
first. It quarrels With its critics, evading the 
grim lesson that our No. 1 strategical prob¬ 
lem is the western Pacific; that, if we lose 
Japan, we lose Alaska, and Europe. The 
administration still bristles at suggestions 
that it root out the fifth column that has 
demonstrably betrayed us. It hesitates to 
siunmon the people to make a cause out of 
the war that has been forced upon them. 
Where Is our dedication, where our deter¬ 
mination (as in the case of our determina¬ 
tion to destroy Hitler) to rid the world of 
the wicked men In the Kremlin, to free the 
peoples, Including their own. whom they 
have enslaved, so that the world may return 
to peaceful ways? 

In a sense not too remote, the troubled 
observer may be reminded of the contrast 
between reality and semblance in the Petro- 
grad of 1916. The ministers of the provi¬ 
sional government went through the mo¬ 
tions of ruling mother Russia; they dis¬ 
patched troops, they issued manifestoes, yet 
all they did was misdirected. And. while 
foreign diplomats reported the government 
secure, the conspirators at the Smolny con¬ 
vent forged their iron coup unmolested. 

We are Indebted to Leon Trotsky’s History 
of the Russian Revolution for a description 
of the paradoxically normal scene as Russia 
drifted into ruin; the grea'. bureaucracies of 
empire functioning, trams running through 
the dirty October snow, guards mounted at 
the winter palace, the ballet, the theater, the 
schools, the cafes, the shops pursuing their 
wonted course. The press, from Tsarist to 
Bolshevist, appeared as usual on the morning 
after Lenin had appropriated the strategic 
centers with no recognition of that cata¬ 
clysmic occurrence. We do not face insur¬ 
rection, our extremity is presumably less 
gravj, yet it may be legitimately doubted 
that our rulers are nearer the core of reality 
than the uncomprehending statesmen and 
citizens of Petrograd In Its final hours of 
freedom. 

The great bureaucracies of Washington 
function, the trolleys run, but the somnam¬ 
bulism is broken only by strong, heartening 
utterances in Congress and an occasional 
lonely Journalistic voice. For, if the be¬ 
havior of the administration’s chief men is 
definitely disturbing, the chorus of their 
Journalistic mentors and spokesmen is down¬ 
right frightening. The administration organ, 
the Washington Post, cravenly advises the 
Government to buy off Mao Tse-tung with 
Formosa. Walter Lippmann and Marquis 
Childs, Post columnists, warn their friends 
in the Government to accept Communist 
command of China as a fait accompli which 
must on no account be questioned. 

True It Is that the Post has Invariably up¬ 
held the liberal abandonment of China, un¬ 
failingly sought to shield officials accused of 
subversion. In the voluminous lexicon of 
liberal Journalism there is no word for trea¬ 
son. It is true also that Mr. Lippmann Is an 
equivocal Mercury and Mr. Childs brings to 
world problems the dewy ardors of a sociology 
Instructor or a Sri Nehru. Yet these Jour¬ 
nalists exercise enormous sway In the upper 
reaches of the administration and, with Drew 
Pearson and the fratres Alsop, are the chosen 
Instruments through which the propaganda 
of Secretaries Acheson and Marshall reaches 
the public. 

To top all this, the Alsops recently dis¬ 
closed a state of mind amongst the adminis¬ 
tration's leaders so shocking that in ruder 


times It would have called out the fury of 
Congrees and people. What they noted was 
the bitter fact that t'lese highest function* 
arles were hoping that our beachhead in 
Korea will be untenable. The leading men 
of our Government, the Alsops were saying, 
hoped for the defeat, humiliation, and death 
of our forces and the forcible abandonment 
of our only position on mainland Asia. How 
defeatist, we are entitled to ask the Presi¬ 
dent. the Secretary of State, and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, can yoi get? 

There Is, of course, a direction to all this 
scuttle: the unwillingness to free Mao- 
Arthur to wage war In the enemy's back 
areas, to take offensive action against Com¬ 
munist China, to arm our long-suffering 
friends, the Nationalist Chinese; to make the 
martial Japanese our allies, to face up to our 
grievous peril and our real opportunities in 
the Far East. To draw our strength and 
attention away from the western Pacific, 
mastery of which contains Soviet power on 
that flank, shielding Alaska and the home¬ 
land. Is prlma facie In Soviet interest. 

The Kremlin knows. If the administration 
does not, that the lost of the western Pacific 
would be almost, if not quite, as calamitous 
for us as the loss of Western Europe. (Sec 
Why Stalin Needs Asia in the Freeman of 
January 22 ) What has happened, among 
other things of lesser Import, Is that the 
“liberal" world, to which belong the admin¬ 
istration, the British Socialists. Nehru, and 
much of the seaboard American press, long 
ago decreed that the Soviet world should 
have China and be undisturbed in posses¬ 
sion. Worse than that In moral terms, un¬ 
der a hypocritical cloak of inconceivable 
Impertinence, the “liberal’’ world pretended 
that the welfare of the Chinese masses would 
be somehow advanced under the murderous 
Soviet terror. 

Where did this “liberal" commitment to 
Chinese communism cross the line into 
treason? How near does this corruption 
reach Into the heart of the government? 
Where In all this soiry situation is the Presi¬ 
dent? It is freely supposed In Washington 
that Mr. Truman is ruled la matters of 
high policy by Acheson and Marshall, as In 
domestic questions such professional “lib¬ 
erals" as Max Lowenthal Instruct him. If the 
protractedly Juvenile Iioiils XIII had his 
Cardinal Richelieu and Father Joseph, Mr, 
Truman, it Is said, has his eminence rouge 
In Acheson, hls eminence grlse In Marshall. 
The character of Mr. Acheson's "liberal" 
statesmanship was exhaustively treated In 
the Freeman of last December 11. The stages 
by which the President’s gray eminence ad¬ 
vanced from professional soldier to “liberal" 
statesman merit an equally close study If he 
is to remain In public life. (The persistent 
reports that Marshall is to give up the De¬ 
fense Department are often coupled with the 
prediction that the President is to place him 
In an even more Intimate relationship to 
national policy as hls personal chief of staff.) 

Although General Marshall's attitudes to 
the major strategy of World War II earned 
him the “friendship" of Stalin and Voroshi¬ 
lov (see p. 783, “Roosevelt and Hopkins" by 
Robert E. Sherwood) and constitute a pro¬ 
vocative pattern from the second-front agi¬ 
tation to the prolongation of the Japanese 
war. It is sufficient unto the day to remember 
that hls postwar mission to China was per¬ 
haps the most disastrous piece of diplomacy 
ever undertaken by an American. When 
General Marshall went to China the Na¬ 
tionalists (as MaJ. Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault reviewed the situation In his Way 
of a Fighter) were everywhere victorious 
and bade fair soon to end Communist mili¬ 
tary power In China. When General Mar¬ 
shall departed 15 months later, after Impos¬ 
ing a truce, opening the Kalgan Pass, deny¬ 
ing further military assistance to Chlang 
Kal*8hek and demanding Communist in¬ 
clusion in the government. It was apparent 
that the Reds were to have China. While 
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Jt would be as bizarre to suggest that the 
general wos actuated by Improper motives 
as to accuse a most reverend archbishop of 
secretly practicing heresy, yet he must beer 
equally with the President and the red emi¬ 
nence the blame for the Chinese statecraft 
that has brought us face to face with Soviet 
power in Asia. If It Is our fate to redeem 
China from Bolshevism, as 1 believe it to be. 
how can we ride that river with General 
Marshall? 

Left to himself, Mr. Truman la without 
doubt as sincere and uncompllc itcd a pa¬ 
triot as the Midlands produce. Had he more 
acumen, more familiarity with dialectical 
mendacity, and greater self assurance in the 
field of Ideas, he might very well have seen 
through the gigantic “liberal’* Imposture 
over China, the hoax of '‘liberal’’ agrarianism. 
The honest Missouri farmer in him, if un¬ 
netted In the “llbcrar’ web, would have 
rooted the potential quislings from his ad¬ 
ministration and would have been affronted 
by the Infamous 'Tydlngs Investigation. Such 
a Truman would not have lost China. 

If it Is a national misfortune. It is no less 
a peroonal tragedy that the epochal iRSuea 
of these times have been crowded upon Mr. 
’Truman. If no man ever brought fewer gifts 
to the Presidency, no Pi-esldcnt ever less 
sought the office in the first instance. We 
recall with retrospective pathos the scene 
at the Chicago convention when, munching 
a hot dog, the unambitious Senator from 
Missouri heard with Incredulity, aversion 
and. It may well be, foreboding that he had 
been chosen to run v;ith the already stricken 
Roosevelt. 

My own recollection goes back to a spring 
day in 1D44 when, at the end of a lengthy 
private talk with President Roosevelt at the 
White House, he let it bo known by indirec¬ 
tion that he would run lor a fourth term. 
His reasons, which strike us with a wry 
Irony these days, were summed up in his 
candidly avowed belief that no other Amer¬ 
ican was qualified to carry the country 
through the war and the coming peace. Mr, 
Roosevelt discoursed ujxin his own qualifica¬ 
tions, his unique familiarity with the con¬ 
duct of the war, with the great world of 
International affairs and, ov/ing to frequent 
visits and many personal friendships there, 
with Europe. It was no secret that he was 
contrasting his competence with that of hio 
prospective opponent, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
a rival whom he affected to hold in light¬ 
hearted scorn as a young upstart in world 
matters. 

“We can’t, you know,” Mr. Roosevelt re¬ 
capitulated, “we really can’t have an ignora¬ 
mus for President.” 

In his work, “Roosevelt and Hopkins,” Mr. 
Sherwood recalls another painfully prophetic 
incident of the 1944 campaign. Helping 
Mr. Roosevelt write a speech, the author pro¬ 
posed that they use a recent observation of 
Winston Churchill’s that the United States 
now stood “at the highest pinnacle of her 
power and fame.” This the President vetoed, 
explaining, to Sherwood’s mystification, 
“What Winston says may be true at the 
moment but I’d hate to say It because we 
may be headed before very long for the 
pinnacle of our weakness” (sic). We are 
all the losers because Mr. Sherwood, as he 
confesses, Improvidently failed to inquire 
what lay behind the astonishing utterance. 
Mr. Roosevelt was an extraordinarily complex 
human being with deep Intuitions. Did he at 
the moment possess second sight? Was he 
being clairvoyant about the Inability of the 
“liberal” mentality to contain the Soviet 
menace? Did he apprehend that his own 
world policy would Inevitably plunge us Into 
ccnfuclon and decay? In a presentiment of 
hio own approaching death, did he suffer a 
twinge of compunction over the succession? 
Or was there perhaps a premonition of the 
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dire consequences recorded In “Lalla Rookh,** 
when 

“Treason, like a deadly blight 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave 
And blasts them In their hour of might?’* 

Mr. Roosevelt left the American people a 
number of legacies, among them Mr. Tru¬ 
man. Another Is the United Nations, a 
typically frivolous liberal improvlzution: a 
pretentious and, as It now turns out. a 
dangerous Instrumentality of world order 
foredoomed, as waa apparent to any pene¬ 
trating mind in 1946. by the utter irrecon¬ 
cilability of the two worlds, free and slave. 
Still another Roocevelt Inheritance is the 
policy of surrender to the Soviet Union In 
Asia. At Teheran and Yalta the President 
restored to Stalin what the C'/ars had lost In 
1906, ascendancy in Manchuria. 

It is true that Mr, Roosevelt, exemplifying 
the divorce between rhetoric and reality too 
frequent in hia career, did not Intend actu¬ 
ally throwing China to the Communist 
wolves. Sumner Welles, writing in the cur¬ 
rent Foreign Affairs, quotes him as observ¬ 
ing during a pre-Teheran conversation In 
1943 that “a stable China, recognized as one 
of the great powers, would be a barrier to 
Soviet ambitions in the Par East and serve 
as a centripetal force In Ada.” This would 
also. Mr. Roosevelt roar.oned, be of the "ut¬ 
most value in limiting the effects of the revo¬ 
lutionary tidal wave alrecdy looming in the 
Far East,” If only Roosevelt the strategical 
thinker, not Roosevelt the suiter lor tlio 
bloodstained Stalin’s good opinion, had pre¬ 
vailed at Teheran and Yalta. 

The late President had an ea.sier time of it 
With his war than Truman with his. The 
“liberal" Roosevelt could procecutc a whole¬ 
hearted war to spare the v/orlci nazi.rm tae- 
cnusc ‘Tlberall.‘?m” single-mlndedly hated 
nazir.m. The "liberal” Truman finds his re¬ 
luctant will to wage war on the Bulchevlk 
motherland hampered by all r.orts of psycho¬ 
logical reservations because toward nazism’s 
hideous parent, bolohevism. the liberal Is 
at least subconcclously of tv/o minds. In 
practical terms, he thlnko hlmnelf against 
bolshevism In Europe, while encouraging it 
in Abla. 

The failure of the liberal to safeguard the 
towering edifice ol the west rt this stage is 
not BO much because of vacillation, a crisis 
of nerves or bewilderment In hl^, choice of 
values but bccauce. In embracing the wel¬ 
fare state, he is compromiced with evil. He 
has looked upon the lace of evil and found 
It half good. How can he save a truly lib¬ 
eral, fluid, traditional society which he has 
sworn to destroy from Socialists, no matter 
how brutish, in whom he finds mirrored his 
own desire for the all-encompassing state 
that Inevitably consumes the individual? 
II one fears tor his country be scarcely dares 
conlemplnte the contrast between the clear¬ 
sighted, cunning, and rrmorseless stratagems 
of the thuggerei of the Kremlin and the 
shallow, hallheurted, and ambivalent state¬ 
craft of Vyaehlngton and London. 

So it l.o that at the pinnacle of our weak¬ 
ness so many distressed Americans liavo 
come deeply to mistrust their Presidential 
leadership. The unprecedented volume of 
their moil since early in December to the 
White House and the Hill bespenko their con¬ 
viction that there Is something rotten in 
Washington. If the Intelligentsia is baffled 
and distraught, the people are not. They ai e 
liberals In the old sense. For three and a 
half centuries they have been operating a 
welfare society—not a welfare state. If Mr. 
Truman will forgive a gratuitous piece of 
advice. It is this; Why not give up the un¬ 
reliable liberal intellectuals and throw In 
with the people? 

The Introspective gray eminence revealed, 
while launching his Marshall plan at Harvard 
some time ago, that he was troubled by 
his reflections on the Peloponnesian wars 
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wherein the democratic Athens went down 
before the totalitarian Sparta. In his mus- 
Ings on the fate of Athens he must have en¬ 
countered the brilliant and perfidious Alcibi- 
ades, who betrayed hts country. May I sug¬ 
gest that a fitter subject lor the meditations 
of an old soldier—and of the Pre.sident of a 
country entering a war of hemispheres—is 
that stern patriot Cato the Elder. If Alcihi- 
ades was a liberal, Cato was a Tory. Besides 
identifying the enemy of his country and his 
culture, Cato exhibited no patience with the 
liberal Innovations being lugged into his so¬ 
ciety by the Greeks. (Read Russians for 
Greeks.) In a time of trouble there Is some, 
thing comfortln,^ about the simple patriotism 
of an upright Tory. 

Behind the tumultous verbiage of these 
days there is one fundamental question lor 
an American to answer; When this war is 
over do vou w.int the writs to run from 
Washington, or Moscow, to the ends of the 
earth? It will be one way or other. The 
Tory answers that quc.stion without hesita¬ 
tion. 

It was in the Cato vein that Senator Lyn¬ 
don Johnson (Democrat, Texas) spoke in 
mid-December in a speech far too little re¬ 
garded. Senator Johnson is chairman ol the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee. He 
cnid: 

"Is this the hour of our Nation’s twilight, 
the last fading hour of light before an end¬ 
less night shall envelop us and all the West¬ 
ern World? That is a question which we 
still have it in our power to answer. If we 
delay longer we can expect nothing but 
darkness and defeat and desolation. If we 
answer the challenge with courage and con¬ 
fidence, and with the ability of which we are 
capable, we can, I am sure, triumph over 
our foes.** 

At this hour, when we are experiencing 
hkstory at Its most intense, the Congress, on 
both sides of Its aisles, is affording a leader¬ 
ship worthy ol its best traditions. If the 
President cures to turn to and fight a war, 
he might profitably draw upon that source of 
strength. Why not draft Senator Johnson 
for Secretary of Defense? And If he wants a 
Secretary of State w^ho understands the ques¬ 
tion of Asia, there is Senator Paui. F. Douglas 
(Democrat, IlllnolR) who, although a prac¬ 
ticing librrpl, tranccends that aberration 
when he allows the marine of his World War 
n days to take poBsesslon of him. 


Privilec:c of Statehood Requested by Sol¬ 
diers From Hawaii on Korean Battle 

Front 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELFGATK FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I desire to present a letter from 
Ma.i. Bert N. Nishimura, United States 
Infantry, that w as written late in March 
while he was serving on the Korean bot¬ 
tle front. The author of this letter is a 
native-born American citiz.^n of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii who ha.s served in the 
Korean action since the outset and also 
served in World War II. 

The letter addre.s.sed to “Mrs. Presi¬ 
dent” speaks for itself, and is as follow’s: 

Somewhere in Korea. 

Dear Mrs. PRESinFNr; The other day a 
group of us was seated around a hutment 
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ttove. We were discussing the inequalities 
and injustices surrounding some minor mili¬ 
tary matter. The icy wind sweeping down 
from the Manchurian wastes and the spasms 
of homesickness probably accounted for the 
universal agreement among us warriors now 
stranded in Korea. All of a sudden someone 
Bugi^ested we write our complaints to our va¬ 
rious Congressmen. We thought that a capi¬ 
tal idea, so we retired to our corners to begin 
our epistles. 

While mentally arranging my thoughts so 
that my letter would not sound too incoher¬ 
ent I stumbled upon a gigantic blunder. 1 
had no Congressmen to whom to write. 

No Congressman to whom I could address 
my complaint. 

No Congressman who could represent me 
and my gripes on the Senate or the House 
floor. 

Tills was catastrophic. 

This was more horrible than taxation with¬ 
out representation. This was downright un- 
American. This was discrimination. 

I could write to our honorable Delegate 
from the Territory, who is a good personal 
friend, and he could take it to the floor of 
the House. When it comes time to vote, how¬ 
ever. he will have to remain silent. He could 
tramp the Senate Chambers and speak in¬ 
formally to the elected representatives, but 
he cannot cast a vote. He can speak. He 
will be heard. But he cannot vote. 

This is the reason I am addressing this 
letter to you. Mrs. President. 

We, who were at Pearl Harbor when the 
first bombs fell that fateful December morn¬ 
ing in 1941 and whose blood flowed red, are 
Americans who cannot write to our Congress¬ 
men because we have none. We who stormed 
hill 609 at north Africa and were repulsed 
at Casslno in Italy have no one to vote 
"aye” or "nay” in the congressional halls 
of our great Nation, We whose brothers are 
buried beneath neat white crosses in the 
National Cemetery at Punchbowl in Hawaii 
after having fallen forever in the lonely 
atolls of the Pacific and the wooded hills of 
France cannot cast a vote to help elect the 
chosen head of our great Nation. 

Our parents came from the far corners of 
the world—the warm shores of the Azores, 
the islands of the Philippines, the Conti¬ 
nent of China, the dimunitive land of Ja¬ 
pan, the mountainous ranges of Korea, and 
are oilsprings of the seekers of liberty from 
the tyrannies of Europe. We attended the 
schools of democracy. We early learned to 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States. We swatted a baseball on the dia¬ 
mond, chewed gum, and ate hotdogs in the 
bleachers, and we raced our hot rods on the 
streets of our native lands. We bowed our 
heads in reverent prayer, each free to wor¬ 
ships the God of his own choosing. We are 
Americans, were taught Americanism, and 
are living as Americans, 

In this far-off heretofore little-known 
peninsula of Korea our men are bearing 
arms In defense of American principles. The 
names belonging to these men represent 
Americans of all racial origins—Thurston, 
Medeiros, Kealoha, Smith, Torres, Takamura, 
Wong, Kim, Du Montier, and MacAlHster. 
These men are a United Nations themselves. 

Hawaii has been waiting for a long time 
to attain statehood, America was fighting 
against the principle of taxation without 
representation when the Sandwich Islands 
were discovered by Capt. James Cook in 1778. 
The traditions of Americanism, brought into 
the islands by the missionaries in 1820, were 
nurtured and given meaning in the years 
that followed. In 1900 the Territory of Ha¬ 
waii became an integral part of the United 
States, by choice and election of the people. 
Fifty years have passed since Hawaii entered 
into apprenticeship for statehood. During 
that period two wars have been fought, the 
second so that nations may be permitted to 
choose their own form of eovernment without 


undue Infli'encc and Interference from with¬ 
out. Now. we are Joined with other freedom- 
loving nations in stopping aggression which 
threatens to engulf the entire world. 

Hawaii has made her choice. Hawaii has 
Indicated her desire to become the forty- 
ninth State. She has fulfilled her obliga¬ 
tions. Her citizens have demonstrated, be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt, their capacity 
to discharge the full responsibilities of cit¬ 
izenship. They are entitled to the privileges 
of full membership in the Union of States. 

Mrs. President, I could v.Tlte to the hon¬ 
orable Delegate from Hawaii. He has re¬ 
iterated these statements so often he knows 
them by heart. I could write to Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. but he is engulfed with the problems 
of state, of the world, of clvilizutlon. That 
la why I am addressing this to you. 

Write to my Congressman? I cannot. I 
have none. 

As we were discussing, a group of us men 
now fighting in Korea * • •. 

I have forgotten why we were going to 
write. It has become unimportant now. It 
Is trivial. It has become another passing 
gripe of a war-weary lad. I was there on De¬ 
cember 7. I was there in Italy and in France 
wliere I saw my comrades fall. I was there 
in Japan when the tenets of democracy were 
being preached during the occupation. Now, 
I am here in Korea. 

Before this is over, may I, will I. have a 
Congressman to whom I can refer my silly 
little gripes? 

Bert N. Nishtmura, 

Major, In/antrj/, 


The $84 Question 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNE.SOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
April 23 issue of Freeman: 

Can We Escape From Victoht 
(Dy William Henry Chamberlin) 

It is a fact of tremendous historical irony 
that Americasurvival as an independent 
world power depends on the speed with 
which it can escape from the consequences 
of its victory in the late war. This victory 
has become a trap deadlier than the one 
which the Chinese Communist troops al¬ 
most closed around the Marines in the wild 
hills of North Korea. 

Never in history has a great war been 
fought for so many demonstrable Illusions. 
Never has retribution lor succumbing to Illu¬ 
sions been so swift and so terrible. 

It wp. an illusion that Chlang Kai-shek 
was worth backing to the limit against 
Japan—and not worth raising a finger for 
when he was threatened by the Kremlin- 
sponsored Chinese Communists. It was an 
Illusion that these Communists were nice 
agrarian reformers, Jeffersonian democrats 
who scarcely knew there was such a place 
as Moscow. It was an illusion that the totali¬ 
tarian threat to America could be banished 
by helping the oldest and largest totali¬ 
tarian power In the world swell far beyond 
Its legitimate ethnic and historical frontiers. 

It was an illusion that a combination of 
appeasement and personal charm could melt 
away designs of conquest and domination 
that were deeply rooted In Russian history 
and Communist philosophy. It was an Illu¬ 
sion to believe that a powerful Soviet Union 
would play the role of cooperative do-gooder 


In a shattered and impoverished Eurasia. It 
was an illusion that a curtain of dollars 
would be a countervelght to a curtain of 
Iron. It v/as an Illusion to believe that the 
balance of power could be destroyed in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia without setting the stage for 
world war III. 

The fruit that is harvested from seeds of 
Illusion is always bitter. How bitter may be 
Judged by one startling, simple, incontro¬ 
vertible fact. Only if we succeed in revers¬ 
ing virtually every major aim and decision 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, only if we make 
a rubbish heap of the assumptions of 
Teheran and Yalta, Cairo and Potsdam, is 
there a prospect that we may breathe free 
from the nightmare atmosphere of terror 
that has descended on us since the Korean 
debacle. 

It has now become a commonplace for 
men in the highest and most responsible 
official positions to say that we are In a far 
more dangerous situation than we were at 
any time during the Second World War. 
Winston Churchill recognized this almost 
3 years ago when he wrote In the introduc¬ 
tion to hi.s memoirs of the war: "We He In 
the grip of even worse perils than those wc 
have surmounted." (What a commentary on 
the hollowness of the victory that was cele¬ 
brated In 1945.) 

During the intervening 3 years the situa¬ 
tion of the free world has deteriorated 
catastrophically. China has been lost to Im¬ 
placably hostile Communist rulers. The 
Soviet Union has broken the American mo¬ 
nopoly of the atomic bomb. The Kremlin 
has felt .strong enough to heat up the cold 
war appreciably. Until 1950 no army. In the 
postwar period, had marched across a clearly 
defined frontier. Soviet methods of aggres¬ 
sion had been Indirect: The support of an 
exhausting civil war in Greece, the blockade 
of the western sectors of Berlin. Along with 
these active steps went the methodical con- 
Bolklctlon ol Communist police-stale terror¬ 
ist methods of rule In the East European 
satellite states and the routine Incitatlon to 
Internal strife, sabotage, and treason In all 
non-Commiinlst countries. 

The Politburo in 1950 felt sulfiriently con¬ 
fident to throw first its North Korean satel¬ 
lite, then its Chlne.'se satellite. Into open 
large-scale warfare. No one can know how 
long it will be before armadas of Soviet air¬ 
planes take off on missions of destruction, 
before Soviet tanks begin to roll into West¬ 
ern Europe, Yugoslavia, Turkey, or Iran. But 
the breathing space may be uncomfortably 
short, lar shorter than the span of several 
years which has been comfortably reckoned 
with by our military and diplomatic 
planners. 

The Korean crisis in a swift blinding flash 
showed a picture of appalling American na¬ 
tional weakness. The greater part of the 
United States combat army suffered deleat, 
not at the hands of the Red Army, but from 
a Soviet dependency with a fraction of Soviet 
war potential. 

By one of the Ironies of the calendar the 
Red Chinese attack on American and other 
U. N. forces in Korea closely coincided with 
the ninth anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The 
toll of casualties was much heavier In Korea 
than at Pearl Harbor. The speech which 
Wu Hsiu-chuan delivered at the United Na¬ 
tions simultaneously with the unleashing of 
the offensive in Korea was more abusive, 
threatening, and truculent than the Japa¬ 
nese note which was delivered in Washington 
at the time when Pearl Harbor was bombed. 
But no Cordell Hull arose to tell him off. 

After Pearl Harbor the most severe critics 
of Roosevelt’s foreign policy recognized that 
there was no alternative except to fight back. 
The war service of such prominent isolation¬ 
ists as Charles A. Lindbergh. Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. Jr., Hanford MacNider, and Philip La 
Follette was outstanding. 
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But tbe reaction to Red China’s Pearl 
Harbor was pitiful In Its weakness. The 
United Nations, Instead of promptly brand¬ 
ing the Peiping regime as an aggressor and 
a war criminal, devoted all Its energy to 
thinking up schenres of appeasement that 
could be passed off as something else. 

The United States refrained from the most 
obvious effective measures of self-dtlenso; 
Bombing of Chlnefle military, industrial, and 
communication centers, acceptance of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist troops as full allies, prompt 
rearming of the Japanese. If the fiction of 
Chinese volunteers could be maintained, why 
not Japanese volunteers on the other side? 
And Korea is far more essential to the secu¬ 
rity of Japan than it is to the security of 
the United States. 

Senator Tom Connallt. leading the fight 
to beat down Senator Knowland’s proposal 
to appropriate funds to aid Chlang Kai-shek, 
posed the strange question: “Do the Senators 
want an all-out war with Red China?” 

Some of the hard-pressed men on the 
Hungnam beachhead might be pardoned for 
asking what the Senator's idea of an all-out 
war is. If throwing hundreds of thousands 
of men into a concerted offensive designed to 
destroy the U. N. forces Is not all-out war, 
words would seem to have lost their mean¬ 
ing. 

To appreciate the full measure of United 
States humiliation, imagine that, after Pearl 
Harbor, we had pleaded through an inter¬ 
mediary for a cease fire with Japan. Or 
suppose that Great Britain and France, after 
the fall of Poland, had asked Hitler for a 
cease fire. The French had a word for this 
last suggestion. They called It "le Munich 
sanglant,” the bloody Munich. It is the Im¬ 
mense political and moral disaster of a 
bloody Munich that the United States and 
the United Nations assumed when they 
failed to react promptly and decisively to the 
challenge of the Chinese Communist attack. 

The most respectable excuse for this bloody 
Munich Is an ominous confession of weak¬ 
ness In the face of dire peril. It Is argued 
that the bombing of Chinese bases would 
provoke the Intervention of Soviet air and 
naval forces and perhaps touch off undis¬ 
guised war with the Soviet Union. Because 
our battered forces in Korea represent the 
greater part of our combat army, so the tirgu- 
ment runs, wc should try to buy time at al¬ 
most any price. But there Is a double edge 
to this araument. 

If we must refrain from normal measures 
of self-defense in the face of Chinese Com¬ 
munist aggression, for fear of provoking 
Soviet attack, is not any move calculated to 
build up American national power likely to 
provoke such an attack? We have been 
blackmailed In the Far East. We are being 
blackmailed In Europe with the threat that 
the Soviet Union will not tolerate the long 
overdue rearmament of free Germany. To¬ 
morrow this method of blackmail may be ex¬ 
tended to the point of suggesting that any 
strengthening of our own Armed Forces will 
be regarded as provocative in the Kremlin 
and will not be tolerated. Once a nation 
starts down on the slippery slope of appease¬ 
ment, or surrender to blackmail, It Is hard 
to know where the process will stop. 

The tragic Irony of our present plight is 
that it stems directly from measures which 
the Roosevelt administration held up as goals 
of victory, to be achieved by the sacrifice of 
American blood and treasure. Eight of the 
more Important of these measures, and their 
consequences, may be summarized briefly 
as follows; 

1. The two chief characteristics of Roose¬ 
velt's policy toward Germany were the un¬ 
conditional surrender slogan and the Mor- 
genthau plan. Design of the first was an¬ 
nihilation of Germany as an Independent 
power. Purpose of the second, even as wat¬ 
ered down in the Potsdam Declaration and 
the early occupation regulation a, was the 
economic strangulation of Germany by the 


destruction or drastic limitation of many of 
Its important industries. It was assumed also 
that Germany would be completely and per¬ 
manently disarmed. 

But the conditions of 1950, only 5 years 
after the Carthaginian peace that was 
sketched In outline at Potsdam, forced the 
United Ltates to plead with the Gw,rmans to 
consent to be rearmed, with some restric¬ 
tions. I have never talked with a military 
expert who considered Western Europe de¬ 
fensible without the use of German ground 
forces. 

However, after they have seen their mili¬ 
tary leaders indiscriminately branded as 
criminals, their war potential systematically 
destroyed, their country left defenseless, ex¬ 
cept for a thin screen of occupation troops, 
the Germans are understandably cool to¬ 
ward the Idea of assuming the risks and bur¬ 
dens of rearmament except on a basis of full 
political and economic equality. 

2. Another total victory that has worked 
out badly is the destruction of the Japanese 
Empire and of all Japanese armed force. 
The new Japanese constitution, written in 
General MacArthur's headquarters and trans¬ 
lated back Into Japanese, solemnly renounces 
the use of force in International relations. 
But so long as this admirable Idea Is not 
shared by the masters of the Soviet Union, 
and of Communist China, east Asia Is as 
indefensible without the participation of 
Japan as Western Europe ic without the full 
a.ssoclution of Germany. 

A Japanese army, keeping the historic 
watch against Russia on the Yalu or. better 
yet, on the Amur, would be a godsend to 
the harassed military planners in the Penta¬ 
gon today. Had Korea and Formosa been 
left in some form of association with Japan, 
with provision lor more liberal administra¬ 
tion, Japan, checked In Its extravagant de¬ 
sign of ruling all east Asia, could have 
resumed Its useful role as an element of 
check and balance against Russian Imperial¬ 
ism and Chinese communism. And the 
United States need never have been sucked 
into Korea at all. 

Our peace plans. In Europe and In Asia, 
were sadly deficient In the cool horse sense of 
old-fashioned diplomats like Castlereagh and 
Mctternich and Talleyrand. How these men 
would have laughed at the nai\e asKumpllon 
that nations could be divided into aggressor 
goats and peace-loving sheep. 

3. We are now trying to csc.apc from one 
of the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations Charter: The right of any of the 
Big Five powers to veto enforcement action. 
It soon became evident that the UN was 
condemned to futile impotence, because the 
Soviet veto could be and was used to mask 
aggression not only by Moscow, but by any of 
Moscow’s satellites. 

The most serious move toward checkmat¬ 
ing Soviet aggression, the North Atlantic 
Pact, was made possible only by stretching 
to the limit elastic article 51 of the Charter, 
which affirms “the Inherent right of Individ¬ 
ual or collective self-defense ” Action by 
the U. N. In the first phase of the Korean con¬ 
flict was only possible because of the Soviet 
boycott of the Security Council at that time. 
This tactical error probably will not be re¬ 
peated. 

So an e.scape route from the rigid rules 
of the charter vros provided by the Acheson 
plan. This permits the Assembly to make 
recommendations for action against aggres¬ 
sion, Jn the event that the Council Is unable 
to function because of the veto. Here again 
there is an attempt to get away from a false 
assumption of Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and 
San l^-anclsco; that the Soviet Union would 
be a reliable cooperator for peace. 

4. The tangled confusion about the dispo¬ 
sition of Formosa represents another at¬ 
tempt to escape from an ill-advised wartime 
decision. Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang 
Kul shek at Cairo in 1943 signed their names 


to a moralistic declaration that “all the ter¬ 
ritories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pesca¬ 
dores, shall be restored to the Republic of 
China.” 

Despite the Immense strategic and eco¬ 
nomic value of Formosa, Truman and Ache- 
son, up to the outbreak of the Korean fle^ht- 
Ing, professed to feel bound, in the light of 
the Cairo Declaration, to let the Chinese Reds 
take over Formosa, if they could launch a 
successful Invasion. This gave Wu Hslu- 
chuan one of his best talking points, as one 
could Judge from the amount of space de¬ 
voted to this subject in his speech before the 
U. N. 

How much better, from the standpoint of 
American interests, if the Cairo statement 
had never been made and the disposition of 
Formosa left over to the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan Here again there has 
been an attempt, although a rather clumsy 
and half-hearted one. to back away from vic¬ 
tory and toss Formosa Into the lap of the 
United Nations. 

6. A decision of Yalta and Potsdam which 
we certainly would wish undone was the 
arbitrary mutilation of the normal ethnic 
frontiers both of Poland and of Germany. 
By annexing the eastern half of Poland and 
then assigning German territory east of the 
Odcr-Nclsse frontier to Poland Stalin ac¬ 
quired several trump cards. 

He gave the Polish people, oppressed and 
pillaged as they are in other respects, a stake 
in the maintenance of the status quo, for fear 
of losing the ethnically German lands which 
were assigned to Poland. And by thrusting 
some eight million destitute German refugees 
Into bomb-wrecked, overcrowded West Ger¬ 
many the Soviet dictator created an enormous 
source of chronic social unrest and discon¬ 
tent. n serious handicap for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of West Germany. 

6. One of the many evil deeds of Yalta, the 
consequences of which are still plaguing us, 
was the agreement to hand over to Soviet 
vengeance Soviet citizens In western zones 
of occupation. General Vlasov, leader of the 
strongest anli-Communlst movement which 
developed during the war, was the most con¬ 
spicuous of many victims of this Inhuman 
policy. 

Some students of the Russian problem be¬ 
lieve that the best hope of averting a third 
world war lies In a revolt of the Soviet 
peoples against their Communist rulers. 
Tills hope would be considerably brighter if 
from the beginning the western powers had 
given asylum and encouragement to anti¬ 
communist refugees, instead of sending 
them back to death or concentration camps. 

7. Inept negotiating by the late John G. 
Wlnant and General Elsenhower’s failure to 
accept Churchill’s suggestion and push on 
to Berlin In the last days of the war led to 
a most disadvantageous situation for the 
Western Powers in Berlin. The western sec¬ 
tors of the former German capital are an 
Island in the sea of the surrounding Soviet 
zone. Both the occupation troops and the 
German population of west Berlin, which 
ranged Itself courageously on the side of the 
west during the blockade, could be sub¬ 
merged overnight by a Soviet surprise attack. 

8. Spain, from the beginning, was excluded 
from the United Nations and a Soviet-spon¬ 
sored resolution in 1946 called for the with¬ 
drawal of ambassadors from Madrid. For 
this discriminatory attitude there was never 
any basis in morals or expediency. 

A United Nations coniprchcnshe enough 
to include Stalin’s Soviet Union could 
SC- rcely exclude Franco’s dictatorship, which 
Is certainly preferable to a people’s democ¬ 
racy on the Polish, Czechoslovak, Bulgarian, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, or Chinese model. It 
represents no threat to American security. 
It has been resolutely and consistently anti¬ 
communist. It disposes of a substantial, if 
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poorly equipped army. It controls one of 
th'' most strategic positions on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Yet It is only very recently that the in¬ 
escapable logic of the cold war has been 
recognized and that some hesitant, tenta- 
ti e steps have been taken toward Including 
Spain In a European defense picture. 

So virtually every assumption on which 
the war was fought and the pence was 
shaped has been proved a fraud and a hoax. 
Almost every major decision taken during 
and after the war has turned out to be an 
extremely bad security risk. America’s over¬ 
riding problem today is to escape from the 
reckless misuse of victory. 

One cannot reasonably attribute our pres¬ 
ent plight to any exceptional cunning ol our 
enemies. The Communist design of world 
conquest is one of the most open conspiracies 
in history. How much better our poBltlon 
would be today if the men responsible for 
guiding our foreign policy during the last 
decade had believed Lenin when he wrote: 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet Re¬ 
public should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with imperialist states. 
Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes be¬ 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states are inevitable." 

Or Stalin, when he pronounced the 
dogma: 

“It is therefore the essential task of the 
victorious revolution In one country to de¬ 
velop and support the revolution in others." 

Or William Z. Foster, when he told a con¬ 
gressional committee: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States (and that day will 
come just as surely as the sun rises) that 
government will be not a capitalistic gov¬ 
ernment, but a Soviet government, and be¬ 
hind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat." 

Or Mao Tse-tung, when he declared as re¬ 
cently as July 1, 1949: 

“To sit on the fence is impossible; a third 
road does not exist. ♦ * * Not only in 

China, but also in the world, without excep¬ 
tion, one either leans to the side of Im¬ 
perialism or to the side of socliillsm. Neu¬ 
trality is a mere camouflage and a third road 
does not exist." 

But during the war and for some time after 
the war the men in high places in Washing¬ 
ton, with a very few honorable exceptions, 
preferred to hug illusions that were based 
on a compound of Ignorance and wishful 
thinking. Maybe Lenin and Stalin didn’t 
really mean what they said. Maybe Stalin 
was at heart an amiable character, handi¬ 
capped by a somewhat unreasonble Polit¬ 
buro. Maybe the Chinese Communists were 
not really Communists at all. Maybe. 

Then came the brutal shock of Korea. 
Now we are desperately "ying to retreat, to 
escape from a victory that was so appallingly 
misused that It was becoming a deadly trap. 
But will we have time to repair the abysmal 
follies of Tehran and Cairo, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam? Can we accomplish what the wise old 
Greeks said was impossible: to make the past 
as if it had never been? 

No one can answer these questions with 
absolute assurance. But it is an imperative 
of American national survival to escape as 
fast as possible from this trap of an abused 
victory and a bungled peace, to get rid of 
the evil consequences of Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy as fast as we can. 

Toward the end of the Civil War a north¬ 
ern soldier, viewing the tomb of John C. Cal¬ 
houn in Charleston, observed: “The whole 
South is the grave of Calhoun " 

Perhaps a time will come when historians 
will write: 

“The whole free world, Including the 
United States, became the grave of the dis¬ 
astrous Illusions of Franklin D. Roosevelt.’’ 


The War in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Who Is Letting Our GI’s 
Down?’* written by Erie Cocke, Jr., na¬ 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, and published in the May 1951 
issue of the American Legion magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who Is Letting Our GI’s Down? 

(By Erie Cocke, Jr., national commander, 
the American Legion) 

In the light of such dlstraction.s as basket¬ 
ball scandals and crime Investigations, the 
public .sems to be foregetting that we are 
engaged In a war. Not a “police action" 
as certain propagandists would have you be¬ 
lieve, but a full-blown, bloody war in which 
we have a quarter million soldiers com¬ 
mitted. and have already suffered close to 
60,000 casualties. 

Apart from the South Koreans themselves, 
most of the men lighting this war are 
Americans. We can kid ourselves all we want 
about this being a great United Nations ot- 
fenslve, but as usual in these vast inter¬ 
national projects it’s the American people 
who are carrying the burden, and, South 
Koreans again excepted, It’s our boys who 
are doing most of the fighting and dying. 
I know because I’ve just seen much of the 
Korean battle front. 

I’ve found out something else. The men 
overseas are beginning to get the idea that 
someone or something Is selling {hem out. 
They feel they’ve been forced out on a limb 
and the limb is being snw'ed off’. 

KILL OR BE KILLED 

Contrary to the notions of some of our 
heavy thinkers safe in the States, our men 
in Korea do know why they are fighting. In 
fact, they know it a lot better than some of 
our seJi-styled intellectuals at home. Since 
it is a matter of "kill or be killed," they are 
fighting lor their lives. It’s just as simple as 
that. 

In this respect they’re one up on the con¬ 
fused thinkers safe in the United States who 
are still arguing that wc ought to give the 
murdering Chinese Reds a place in the 
United Natlon-s, and who deplore any at¬ 
tempts made to curb the activities of traitor¬ 
ous Communi.sts within our midst. Those 
stateside experts safe at home can’t grasp 
the obvious fact that the Communist is out 
to kill Americans, individually and collec¬ 
tively, The GI has learned this the hard way. 

The GI is a step ahead ol these people In 
another way. Knowing that you can’t argue 
with a Communist, and being well aware of 
the treachery of Reds generally, he is dis¬ 
gusted that so many of our leaders have per¬ 
mitted themselve.s and this mighty Nation 
of ours to be tied down by parliamentary 
Lilliputians in the United Nations. 

Our present-day Benedict Arnolds may 
glibly argue that it Is necessary to keep 
Chlang and his armies blockaded on For¬ 
mosa. but these arguments make no sense to 
our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines who 
have to do the fighting and dying. They see 
in Chiang’s vast armies a way of saving some 
of the 260 American lives that are being 
needlessly saertfleed each week because cer¬ 
tain furtive people expound that Chlang Isn’t 


the right sort of person, and therefore we 
cannot accept his aid. Our fighting men are 
not impressed by these false prophets be¬ 
cause they haven't forgotten that these same 
people not long ago were lauding Mao’s mur¬ 
dering hordes as “agrarian reformers." 

For the life of them—and life is meant in 
a very literal sense—they can’t understand 
why our State Department and the United 
Nations make it necessary for them to be 
slaughtered by Red armies which swarm 
down on them from territory which our own 
heads of Government make sacrosanct. Our 
fighting men have the simple idea that in 
wartime when the enemy tries to kill you, 
you arc entitled to pursue him till you’ve 
caught him and done away with him. The 
influential meddlers who keep maneuvering 
our men into untenable positions don’t seem 
to understand this, possibly because they've 
never been required to face danger them¬ 
selves. To them, this sort of Impasse Is 
something to be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations, to bo argued at leisure In 
comfortable surroundings. 

Agents of the Kremlin, sitting in the coun¬ 
cils of the United Nations, In Washington 
and elsewhere, must laugh up their sleeves 
at our utter idiocy. But you may be sure 
that our GI's are not amused. They see the 
picture u.s clearly as the Soviet agents do, but, 
unlike our stateside leaders, they see the re¬ 
sults of this criminal skullduggery in the 
blood they shed and in the mangled corpses 
of llielr buddies. 

What they cannot understand, though, is 
the strange apathy of the people buck home. 
As they listen to radio reports of what is hap¬ 
pening tJiou.suiids of miles to the east of 
them, they are puzzled. Isn’t the American 
public aware of what Is going on? Don’t 
they realize that their son.‘^ and husbands and 
sweethearts are fighting a ruthle.ss enemy 
who has them at a terrible disadvantage, 
thanks to stupid or traitorous advisers and 
Inept diplomacy? 

MUST SHAKE OFF APATHY 

In Korea I saw many ca.'^kets, walling to 
be moved on the first lap of the long voyage 
home. Is this the only thing that will 
awaken America? Do thousands more boys 
have to lay down their lives needlessly, belore 
an aroused public demand.s that our fighting 
men be given an even break? 

It lb higli tunc that all America snapped 
out ol Its apathy. Certainly, it is deplorable 
that crooks are bribing basketball players; 
no one one wants to take the public's atten¬ 
tion away from grafting politicians and syn¬ 
dicates of gangsters; and let’s not overlook 
transactions Involving pastel mink coat.s and 
fancy fees lor Inlluencc. But let us not be 
diverted Irom the fact that our No. 1 problem 
today IS a struggle for our existence. 

Let’s simplify it so we won’t continue to bo 
mixed Uf) by those masters of contusion who 
got us into this mess. Regardless of diplo¬ 
matic niceties, we are at war with Won let Hii.s- 
sia. The simnle and undeniable prool of this 
is that the Kremlin could stop this blood¬ 
letting tomorrow, II it so deMred. Russia is 
using the Chinese, the North Koreans, and 
others to do her nghtliig lor her. In our own 
United States Stalin has thouBnnds ol stooges 
doing Ins bidding. The.se people are working 
as diligently for the murderers of the Krem¬ 
lin ns any units of the Red Army or the Soviet 
secret police. 

Aiding these unspeakable traitors is a 
much larger group. Home ol them are almost 
but not quite full-iletlged Communists; 
others are poor, deluded people who fancy 
themselves as intellectuals, liberals, or whnt 
have you. Some of these characters maintain 
that they abhor communism, but by their 
contused thinking and acting they serve as 
the Communists’ best friends. Indeed, in 
some ways they are even more dangerous tlian 
admitted Communlsis since at least we know 
where the Communists stand. 
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Thene are the people-^the avowed Com- 
munlstfl and their feather-headed friends— 
who have got us into the most dangerous 
predicament in the Nation's history. And not 
only have they got us into jeopardy, they 
keep making our position worse. Now any¬ 
one can understand why the out-and-out 
Communists do this—whether they be Mao's 
brutal “agrarian reformers" or the traitors 
who call themselves American Communists. 
But what few Americans can understand is 
why people who presumably are not Com¬ 
munists continue to peddle a line that has 
proved disastrous, and has sent thousando 
of Americans to their deaths. It io even hard¬ 
er to understand these people when it is 
considered that they have worked themselves 
up to high positions in Government, teach 
In our great universities, write for Important 
publications, and have the facilities of great 
radio networks at their disposal. 

CONPUSED THINKING 

It would be foolish to say that all or even 
most of these people are Communists. But 
it would be equally fallocious to believe that, 
because they arc burdened with Phi Beta 
Kappn keys and academic honors, they are 
equally loaded with honesty or common 
sense. In many cases they are befuddled 
folk who are educated far beyond their ca¬ 
pacity, but they are looked up to as "ex¬ 
perts” and “advisers" by others who should 
know better. In some cases these people have 
a fusrzy notion that the world’s problems will 
be solved if we scrap our own system of gov¬ 
ernment and turn ourselves over to an all- 
powerful world government. Others feel that 
we can make some sort of deal with Stalin, 
if only we let him have his way. Still others, 
and there is quite a school of this thought, 
are convinced that we should defer to the 
Erlilbh Foreign Office in our dealings abroad, 
and ought to ape the Brltt*?h by e.‘?tablish- 
Ing a socialistic government at home. 

The best you can say for such people as 
this is that their patriotism is of a negative 
nature. 

Years ago, in the time of our Revolution, 
another American gave his nlle'^lancc to a 
country overseas. The name of that man, 
Benedict Arnold, Is now reviled and scorned 
by American patriots. But today, there are 
many among us \/ho have injured this coun¬ 
try far more than Benedict Arnold, and 
from segments of the soft-headed public 
these traitors actually got ovations when they 
make a smirking appearance before the very 
people they’ve sold out. 

EXPOSE FALSE PROPHETS 

Curiously, the mental make-up of such 
sell-out artists is such that they will never 
concede that they were wrong. So they keep 
bulling their way through, shamclosaly try¬ 
ing to explain the unexiilalnable. But after 
all, It isn't their neck. Let more thousands 
of American soldiers, sailors and marines bo 
sacrificed, so long as the ego of these un¬ 
speakable characters is not damaged. 

Since these people haven't the sense or 
the groce to stop their meddling, I call on 
Americans generally to demand that they 
be thrown out of any place where they can 
exert any further Influence on the conduct 
of the war. If they are In Government, 
or if they are still udvlsing those in Gov¬ 
ernment. the public must raise such an out- 
cry that even the most apathetic politicians 
will have to take action to break their death- 
grip on their jobs. If they are poisoning 
the press, the speakers' platform or the 
airwaves, they must at the least be an¬ 
swered, point for point, and those respon¬ 
sible for giving such people a forum must 
be held strictly accountable by the Amer¬ 
ican people. The time is long since past 
when we can afford the luxury of listening 
to false prophets, fools or traitors. 

The GI has been let down not just by 
those characters in high places, but by all 
the rest of us who have tolerated thorn and 


permitted them to become powerful. Now 
it Is up to us. It is time to let the war 
be fought by our military people, not by 
politicians in Washington or the United Na¬ 
tions, or by others who have axes to grind 
and Influence enough to get themselves an 
audience. 

If we can keep there erstwhile experts out 
of the present war long enough for the United 
States to win It, we can consider ourselves 
lucky. That's the first job we have to tackle 
here at home. I can assure you tnat our 
military leaders know their job. and so long 
as they are allowed to fight the war without 
restrictions imposed by stupid people, trait¬ 
ors or politicians, they’ll do all right. Fur¬ 
ther, theyTl do the job with the Icact cost 
In American lives. 

But so long as the stateside busybodies 
continue their meddling, the best we can 
expect la a stalemate. Maybe, lor reasons 
of their own, our bucybodies v/ant it that 
way. But patriotic Americans ought to begin 
asking themselves what about it. Their sons 
and brothers in Korea are certainly asking 
themcclvcs a lot of questions, and 1 for one 
would not want to have to answer to them 
at some future date. 


Symington: A Faithful Public Servant 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. LY.J’ E. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of bitter controversy, it is heartwarming 
to see the services of a good and faithful 
public servant recognized. I believe the 
appointment of W. Stuart Symington to 
head the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration IS such recognition of faithfulness, 
ability, and loyalty to the Nation. 

Mr. Symington is a man of great per¬ 
sonal integrity and unchallenged ability. 
His appointment is a guaranty that the 
tasks of the RFC will be carried out in the 
light of the highest public interest. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous con-sent, I insert in the Rec¬ 
ord as an extension of nry remarks, the 
following editorial from the Daily Metal 
Reporter of April 20, 1951: 

Symington's Appointment to RFC an 
Excellent Choice 

President Truman's appointment of W, 
Stuart Symington to head the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation comes like a breath 
of spring into an atmosphere where the air 
has been none too pleasant or too healthy. 

Symington's personal integrity, his keen 
bualnecs acumen, his record of achievements 
In the other executive positions that he has 
held in the Federal Government, have gained 
for him the admiration, the respect, and the 
confidence of businessmen. Congressmen, 
and Senators, irrespective of their political 
leanings. One thing is certain, that with 
SjTntnston as the head, there will be no 
scandals in the RPC and the agency will 
function 08 a well organized and efficient 
business enterplse should. 

One of Symington's greatest assets is that 
he has never curried political favor. Con¬ 
sequently he is under no obligations to re¬ 
turn such favors. He has not sought office 
as a means of personal gain. On the con¬ 
trary, during the years that he has held 
public office, he has made great personal 
saorlflces, and he has done so because of 
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his strong sense of duty and patriotism. 
That Symington did not seek the new post 
to which President Truman has appointed 
him, is evident from his letter of acceptance 
In which be said that it has been his per¬ 
sonal desire since 1949 to return to private 
life. However, “because of the grave world 
situation," he wrote the President, "if you 
believe I can serve you and the country in 
this new position. I would be most honored 
to accept the appointment." 

If the public’s confidence is to be restored 
in the RPC, if this agency Is to render the 
services for which it was originally created, 
there is no one better quail fled to be Its 
chief than Mr, Symington. His appointment 
to the Job is a natural. Before entering 
the Government’s service, .’le was a success¬ 
ful manufacturer in St. Louis. As head of 
the War Assets Administration following 
World War II. as Secretary of the Air Force, 
and as Chairman of the National Securities 
Resources Board, he established end enviable 
record for himself and the departments he 
headed. Being a man of virion, a great 
organizer and as a practical burine.«?Fman. 
he Insists on all the facts before reaching 
a decision, and then stands ready to face 
anyone who may challenge his decision. He 
has done this In the past and he may be 
counted on doing so again In his new Job. 

Because the RPC has been mitmanaged 
In the past is no reason for believing that it 
has outlived Its usefulness. Symington is 
the man to breathe new life into the agency 
and make it a vital force In the economy of 
the Na,tion. The President is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his selection. 


The D3fe!ise Production Act and Farm 
Price! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN 'THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the chal¬ 
lenge to city consumers in food prices 
rising higher than prices generally is a 
Tv^al one. The prospective reenactment 
of the Defense Production Act must, if 
it be realistic, deal with this question. 
When the act was first considered, I 
sought to amend the very section which 
gave special consideration to agricul¬ 
tural commodities in the knowledge that 
the city consumers were bound to face 
food prices rising more than the general 
average as a result. 

I hope very much that It will be pos¬ 
sible to find a suitable solution which 
will not have a disastrous effect on the 
long-standing agricultural policy of our 
country and at the same time be cog¬ 
nizant of the fundamental problem of 
the families with moderate incomes who 
live in the cities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
Include the following editorials from the 
New York Times on the subject: 

[Prom the New York Times of April 19, 1951] 
No Roof for Farm Prices 

Officials of the National Farmers Union 
have announced their opposition to any 
change In the Defense Production Act which 
would place farm prices on the same basis as 
others for purposes of over-all price control. 
Headed by James G. Patton, tl'cir nrcBident, 
these officials called at the White House and 
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urged Mr. Truman to continue the provision 
In the emergency law which exempts farm 
commodities from ceilings if they are selling 
below either parity or the level prevailing 
Just before Korea. 

The arguments advanced by the Patton 
group, like most of those put forward to 
Justify this inexcusable provision of the law, 
virtually answer themselves. “The freezing 
of farmers at subparity income levels,” de¬ 
clared Mr. Patton, “might very easily make It 
impossible for them to produce needed in¬ 
creases In food and fiber supplies.” Taking 
farm prices as a whole, there Is nothing that 
is subparity about them. On the basis of 
1910-14 as 100, farm prices in the aggregate 
had a purchasing power ratio In March of 
this year of 111. 

In terms of comparative income the farm¬ 
er la even better off. Mr. Patton points out 
that the net Income of farm operators de¬ 
clined from $17,800,000,000 In 1947 to $13.- 
000,000.000 In 1950. But in 1947 the head 
of the farmers union has, of course, selected 
a completely abnormal year. It was a year 
In which no more expansibility was left on 
the supply side In agriculture and when 
heavy domestic demands coincided with cor¬ 
respondingly heavy postwar relief demands 
from the rest of the world. We can best get 
a measure of the abnormality of 1947 by not¬ 
ing that the $17,800,000,000 net farm Income 
figure to which Mr. Patton refers represented 
an increase of practically 300 percent over 
the last prewar year, 1940. In the same 
period, by comparison, the total national 
Income rose by only 144 percent. 

What Mr. Patton is arguing for is not 
parity of farm prices and farm Income as a 
whole, but a guarantee of parity for each and 
every farm commodity before It becomes sub¬ 
ject to the general application of the law. 
This attempt to extend the parity concept 
imder cover of the defense emergency suf¬ 
fers from two transparent weaknesses. In 
the first place. Its advocates, while urging 
parity for commodities selling below that 
figure, ignore the logical sequel of that pro¬ 
posal, which would be to demand a roll-back 
to parity of those commodities selling above 
parity. But even more Important Is the fact 
that this proposal Ignores the whole function 
of price freezing, which Is to break the con¬ 
tinuity of the spiral of prices and wages. 
Obviously no such effect can be achieved by 
halting the rise In half the prices In the 
country while permitting the other half to 
continue their advance. 


[Prom the New York Times of April 25, 1951] 
The Farm Bloc’s Turn 

When does the taxpayer’s turn come to 
stage a demonstration in Washington and 
threaten a walkout on the defense effort? 

Union leaders—the United Labor Policy 
Committee—put on such a show 2 months 
ago, and it has paid off handsomely. Now 
the farm bloc In Congress apparently has 
decided that if a demonstration such as 
labor’s can pay such a quick dividend It 
would be a good idea to put on a show of its 
own. The House Committee on Agriculture, 
therefore, has opened hearings which feature 
a parade of witnesses testifying in favor of 
that section of the Defense Production Act 
which provides that farm commodities be 
specifically exempted from the treatment 
accorded commodities In general under price 
controls. 

Two things are especially worth noting 
about these hearings before the Agriculture 
Committee. The first is that they have no 
legislative function. They are strictly in 
the nature of a show. In an opening state¬ 
ment Representative Harold D. Cooley, 
Democrat of North Carolina, said that they 
had been prompted by “an avalanche of prop¬ 
aganda in the press and radio to the effect 
that farm prices are responsible for the un¬ 
reasonable increase in th® cost of living.” 


The second point is that the administra¬ 
tion itself has provided the principal per¬ 
former in this publicity performance In the 
person of the Secretary of Agriculture—and 
this despite reports that the President Is 
going to send a message to Congress today 
on the subject of farm prices. Mr. Brannan 
was the first witness called by the committee, 
and he offered statistical support for the 
farm bloc's thesis. 

Mr. Brannan’s statistics add nothing to 
the controversy except to show that one can 
prove anything with figures If he Is per¬ 
mitted to choose his own points of refer¬ 
ence. When It Is set up the parity concept 
Congress chose as normal, the period 1910-14, 
although the country had never in Its history 
up to that time enjoyed any other S-year 
period comparable pricewise to this, the 
golden era of American agriculture. Now. 
however, Mr. Brannan has decided that 1947, 
the peak of the explosive inflation that fol¬ 
lowed the war, was the real normal. Which Is 
like saying that prices on the New York 
stock exchange were normal In the late sum¬ 
mer of 1929. 

In any event, the Issue here Is not a matter 
of statistics. It concerns the simple ques¬ 
tion of whether all prices are to be frozen 
under the defense emergency laws or all 
prices except farm prices, and it concerns 
the equally simple question of whom the 
administration represents In this Inflation 
debate—the farm bloc or the Nation as a 
whole. 

The Great Debate of MacArthur Versus 
the Constitution Continues 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
few Members of the Congress missed the 
sparkling editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune dated today, April 26; 
but to make sure that it has the full 
circulation of the Congressional Record 
I include the editorial, under leave, as a 
part of my remarks. I wish to empha¬ 
size that the Herald Tribune is a gen¬ 
uinely Republican newspaper, brilliantly 
edited, and reflecting the virtues of con¬ 
temporary journalism and. If such there 
be, of the Republican Party. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

Indirect Discourse 

Since the President has a two-star general 
Installed as military aide in the White House, 
It Is perhaps natural that MacArthur should 
have Installed a two-star general of hls own 
to operate from the publicity office of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Apparently. Major General 
Vaughan Is more often seen than heard; 
Major General Whitney, on the other hand, 
is heard thunderously by millions who do 
not see him. It Is still doubtful whether 
one officer is any more of an asset to his 
chieftain than the other. 

While Olympian silence has reigned on the 
Waldorf’s thirty-seventh floor, General Whit¬ 
ney. busily functioning as oracle In the pub¬ 
licity office, has been getting the foot In the 
mouthpiece with singular regularity. In a 
press statement on Saturday, Insisting that 
to foresee Red China's Intervention last fall 
was “quite beyond the reach of General 
MacArthur 'b field Intelligence,” he cut the 
ground from under MacArthur's present 
contention that the Soviet Union will not In- 
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tervene—a similarly political matter which 
must equally be beyond reach of MacAr- 
thur’s Information and responsibility. At 
Monday’s press conference, the Whitney pro¬ 
nouncement that MacArthur had not the 
faintest idea of why he was relieved could 
serve only to put MacArthur In a ridiculous 
position. The Tuesday press conference not 
only brought the evasion of a question on 
the ground that “I am not going to expose 
General MacArthur’s hand In Its entirety"— 
with Its Inept Implication that the general is 
engaged In some kind of hidden game or 
Intrigue—but also the citation of thi Bibli¬ 
cal passage on Christ’s reply to the doubting 
Thomas, which suggests Implications so ex¬ 
traordinary that one hesitates to pursue the 
subject further. 

In the far depths of the Pacific, the 
official spokesman. Informed sources, author¬ 
itative quarters, were doubtless convenient 
media of contact between the general and 
hls public. Here, In the rough-and-tumble 
of American public life, where the people 
are accustomed to get their leadership at 
first hand, one suspects that the general 
himself will soon come to question their 
utility. General Whitney's press confer¬ 
ence yesterday seemed somewhat subdued. 

LETTER TO MY CONSTITUENTS 

Mr. Speaker, I am including also the 
rough draft of the letter I propose to 
send to my constituents who wrote to 
me on the subject of the great debate be¬ 
tween General MacArthur and the Con¬ 
stitution. 1 include this, not out of vain¬ 
glory, but at the urging of a highly 
placed official who felt, and very kindly 
said, that the message, subject as it is to 
final revision and conden.sation, was 
worthy of wider circulation than in the 
Nineteenth District of New York. I do 
want to be explicit in saying that before 
this letter actually goes in the mail it will 
be shorter and smoother. 

With that qualification, the letter fol¬ 
lows: 

Dear Friend: You are one of hundreds of 
residents of the Nineteenth Congressional 
District of New York who wrote to me re¬ 
garding the relief of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from hls commands in 
the far-eastern theater of operations. 

To those of you who approved of the Presi¬ 
dent's wise, decisive, and courageous action 
In removing General MacArthur before he 
had done any further damage, 1 offer my con¬ 
gratulations. You demonstrated a sturdy 
devotion to the democratic principles of rep¬ 
resentative government: you showed your 
immunity to the temptation to follow the 
glamorous but false political gods of mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. 

To those of you who wrote to me In sup¬ 
port of General MacArthur, I speak in sorrow 
and disappointment. 

I hope that you will review your words. I 
hope you will consider carefully and decide 
in mature deliberation If you really are ready 
to desert the Constitution of the United 
States and the democracy we all proless to 
love and defend. 

Above all. I hope that you will think long 
and carefully of what It would mean to pre¬ 
cipitate an offensive war against Communist 
China or Soviet Russia, or both. Wc are 
150.000.000 people, already lieglnnlng to run 
short of our once bountiful supplies df natu¬ 
ral resources. 

Of our allies, we could scarcely count firm¬ 
ly on the support of more than an equal 
number of productive individuals, and some¬ 
what less than an equal amount of natural 
resources and manufacturing facilities. We 
would be pitted against a foe capable of 
mustering 750,000.000 people, and deficient 
only In technological facilities. 
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That would mean unending yeara of total 
warfare, In which we would serve nothing but 
the war machinery. Our material comfort, 
our liberties, our politics, oiu* reUgion would 
be saorifLced to destruction; our young men 
and young women would be under arms; 
our farms and factories would be manned 
by the very young and the very old; our toll 
of dead and wounded would bo heartbreak¬ 
ing and suicidal. 

Oeneral MacArthur's real accomplishments 
In a liletlme of military service speak for 
themselves; he needs no deification now, for 
he has proved himoclf an able soldier and 
an able administrator. 

ViLcn, however, ho arroe:nt 08 to himself 
powers of policy making which are reficrvcd 
by the Constitution to the responsible 
elected officials of our Pedcial Government— 
the President and the Congress—and to the 
President's Secretsry of State and Secretary 
of Defense; and when, not coi tent with this 
aspumptlon of authority he openly flouts tho 
d.rertlves of his Commander in Cl Icf, his 
urexulness has ceased and he has laid him¬ 
self open to suspicions of InEi’bordlnatlon 
and disloyalty. 

There are certain facts vMch must bo 
remembered in attempting to Judge the 
farflung struggle of the Wtatern World for 
the minds of men. 

The fl'flt fact It that this is the year 1951; 
for bctlsr or for worr.e. we (’nnnnt turn bark 
the clock, nor can the United States ev.'de 
the respon*?lbllitle8 and duties which ac¬ 
company power and aiithority. 

The second fact Is that we are governed 
by a written Constitution which has guarded 
us against civil or military tyranny over a 
period of nearly two centuries: and the con¬ 
stitutional reservations have been strength¬ 
ened by statutory enactments. The struggle 
for freedom can never end. for when there 
Is no conflict there Is no freedom. 

The third fact is that the free world is 
fighting every kind of political en.olavement. 
It Is as iwintless *o oppose the authori¬ 
tarianism of communism and accept fascism 
(by any name) as to fight fascism and ac¬ 
cept communlrm. Ideological chains of po¬ 
litical or economic slavery are made no 
lighter by changing their names. 

The wisdom, the propriety, and the neces¬ 
sity of Piesldciit Truman'b actum arc at¬ 
tested by the approval of thc'world’s greatest 
leaders in every field: by prime ministers of 
other countries, hy national delegations to 
the United Nations, by the Pope, by our own 
most distinguished national loaders, and 
great independent newspapers. 

I am certain that upon mature reflection 
those of you who have offered support to 
General Mac Arthur in terms running all tho 
way from mild criticism of the administra¬ 
tion to vicious and libelous attacks on Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Secretary Marshall, and Sec¬ 
retary Acheson will realize that no other 
course lay open to the President as for as 
General MlacArthur’s overt actions were con¬ 
cerned. 

This does not hy any means close debate 
on the foreign policies of the United States. 
These Issues are and must be open to un¬ 
ending review and debate. Of all the alter¬ 
natives which our Government might choose. 
It seema to me, on tho record, It has fol¬ 
lowed that which Is most realistic and ten¬ 
able in Asia. I continue critical of the ap¬ 
peasement of fascism In Europe and Africa. 

I hope you will always feel free to write to 
mo on any subject relevant to the public 
buslnccs. When I am forced to use a form 
letter, bear In mind It Is only so that I can 
carry on tho duties you have given me, and 
that I read your letters with attention and 
with gratitude for giving me tho benefit 
of your views. 


Fraitf of 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting In the Record an article 
by Caret Garrett. Fruits of “Unity,’* 
which appeared in the January 22 issue 
of the Freeman ; 

PRUTTS or "Unity" 

(By G.trpt Garrett) 

"Let there be unity," says the voice of 
panic. "In unity there Ik strength." But 
there Is the voice of danger saying, "Many 
are the strong that have perished before us. 
There may bo unity for national suicide." 

Unity has no gilt of seeing. It may be 
blind. It has no wisdom In itself. It may be 
both valorous and stupid. 

We have had unity, seldom entire, of 
courf c, but to a degree never before Imagined 
In a democratic republic. There was unity 
enoi r h for mea.':urc3 short of war, rein¬ 
forced by the imago of Hitler stepping arroso 
the Atlantic to conq ler the Americans, al¬ 
though as it turned out he could not pass 
30 miles of Eng.ish Channel to finish tho 
Brltliih when they were prone alter Dun¬ 
kerque. 

Then for fear of disunity there wiis com- 
p'tte unity for the war itself. And what¬ 
ever may have been one’s suppressed 
thoughts at the timve, or the afterthoughts 
since of revi&lonlr.ts Jiko Beard, victory was 
its own Ju-stiflcatlon. It was much more 
than physical victory. The torch of civiliza¬ 
tion hud passed to the hands of a romantic 
people who dreamed of universal peace and 
brotherhood aud wanted nothing elec for 
themi;elvcs irom their day ut Armageddon. 

At the end of the war the United Staten 
was Incomparably the great military, eco¬ 
nomic, and moral power in the world. Its 
word was final. It had only to say no, and 
there could not take place anywhere in tho 
earth an act of aggression. To whatever it 
said ye.'j, that was a gilded thing and people 
held forth their hands to receive It, unable 
at liiGt to comprehend such generosity and 
yet in a little while taking it for granted and 
demanding it as a right, because the Ameri¬ 
cans were so rich, the British Socialists say¬ 
ing that as capitalists the Americans were 
under a necessity to give their surplus away 
to save thomsclves from div^wning in it. 
Reporting to the President In 1945 the Chief 
of Staff said: "The security of the United 
States now is in our own hands." 

Kow long ago was that? Five years. 

Hus it been for want of unity that In 5 
years we have lost not only our authority In 
the world but control of our own destiny? 
Has it been for want of unity that terror 
now gripes the entrails of our cities, fear is 
tho theme of Government propaganda, and 
we talk of survival? 

Think hack a little. Was It In the first 
place for fear of disunity that Roosevelt re¬ 
versed American foreign policy and recog¬ 
nized the Soviet dictatorship, and then per¬ 
mitted Stalin’s agents to create cells of trea¬ 
son in the executive agencies of Government? 
That was In time of what we believed to be 
peace, and although it was very embarrassing 
when Stalin went over to Hitler, his agents 
nevertheless continued to sit in the councils 
of American Government, up to policy-mak¬ 


ing levels. All embarrassment ceased when 
Hitler turned on the Russians. Then Stalin 
became our preferred ally, with priorities In 
lend-lease dictated by Harry Hopkins, who, 
In the words of President Roosevelt, got along 
with Stalin like a house afire, lliose who 
knew better wrote books about it afterward, 
but while it was going on there was silent 
unity. To criticize Stalin was an offense 
against unity. 

So then later it was not want of unity that 
obliged the Roosevelt government, nor the 
Truman government that succeeded it, to 
embrace Stalin as a peace-loving collaborator 
in the postwar world, to betray Into his hands 
our ally China, to give him all that part of 
Europe that lies now behind the Iron curtain, 
and to put the American neck into a noose at 
Berlin. For 2 years more Stalin was Mr. 
Truman’s good old Joe, who sometimes be¬ 
haved badly because he was the prisoner of 
wicked men in the Kremlin; and as for 
Stalin’s agents in the executive agencies of 
Government, people who kept talking about 
that were hysterical, to say the least of them, 
and at the worst they were enemies of unity 
and played a game with red hrrrings. He 
was not worried about communism. Let 
nobody el.re worry about 11. 

Since there was nothing to vjorry about, it 
would be safe to disembowel the Military 
Establishment, which was done, to make 
more funds lor the welfare stale. The Navy 
went into mothballs, the Army was demobi¬ 
lized, the Air Force was wrecked—and there 
was unity for all of that. 

Then Mr. Truman’s official economic ed- 
visers turned th:* people’s attention to tho 
fruoclnatinn bauble of perpetual boom, to be 
maintained by sclontiflc Inflation; and there 
was unity for that. 

Meanwhile our efforts to save Europe from 
chaos had been frustrated. The Socialist 
Gcivernment of Great Britain had devoured a 
lean of $4,000,000,000, with no benefit but 
an Incrcii.e of iipuelite. It was perhaps 
v.rong to try doing this thing piecemeal. So 
the 'lYuman government Invented the Mar¬ 
shall plan to do it all at once. If the coun¬ 
tries of Europe would get together, add up 
lh^'lr estimated deficits for a series of years, 
and send u.s the bill, we would pay it. 

And in this at first there was no thought 
of filling peoples’ bellies to keep them from 
going Communist. ’That came later. At first 
Russia wns expected to come In, like every¬ 
body el:=e; she was Invited. But the Kremlin 
declined to come in and forbade her satel¬ 
lites to come in. lor no reason given at tho 
time. 

For all of that there was unity. We lived 
with the hynotlc fiction that the conduct of 
American affairs abroad was above politics. 
Was there not a bipartisan foreign policy? 

Thus tho country w\as conditioned and pie- 
pai-ed to lose the cold war. AIthough v.e did 
not know’ it, the cold war was aiready lost 
W'hen In 1917 the Truman doctrine was an¬ 
nounced. by the President alone. The imme¬ 
diate occasion for It w:\s that the British 
Government had suddenly thrown Greece in 
our lap, Ifdrly sure thst wc would not let it 
roll on the floor. And they were right. This 
mi'^ht have been handled as a limited com¬ 
mitment to help Greece repel Communist 
aggrersion, and it might have Included also 
Turkey; but no. It had to be done with a 
grand gesture. It had to be something bold 
and brave, and something at the same time 
that would shrewdly serve a political end. 
Apparently by that time Mr. Truman had be¬ 
come aware of Communist aggres.''^IOll in tho 
woild as a fact; but that was not all. He was 
aware also that softness toward iSovlet Rus¬ 
sia had become a serious political liability. 
Now, therefore, he would do it properly. That 
is how it happened that what might have 
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been a limited adventure in the Mediter¬ 
ranean world came to be clothed In the Tru¬ 
man doctrine. 

In his message to Congress asking for the 
means to aid Greece and Turkey he declared 
that the United States hereafter would act 
to stop totalitarian aggression anywhere In 
the world. He did not explicitly say Russian 
aggression, but there was no mistaking what 
he meant; there was no other kind of aggres¬ 
sion to stop. 

Well, there was unity for the Truman doc¬ 
trine, too. Its terrific total Implications were 
almost entirely Ignored. Mr. Truman him¬ 
self could hardly have been aware of them. 
One of the few who saw them clearly was 
Dr. Virgil Jordan. This, he said, was in fact 
a declaration of war upon Soviet Russia. 
The Russians would so understand it. 
Therefore, go on with it. Say to the Rus¬ 
sians. *‘You go home, and we will come home 
and let people alone”—and say it at once 
while we still had sole possession of the 
atomic bomb. He said these things before 
a dinner of distinguished persons at the Wal¬ 
dorf, and his words were received with hor¬ 
rified and unbelieving silence. 

The consequences of the Truman doctrine 
were these: 

1. For the first time in history a sane na¬ 
tion had assumed unlimited political, eco¬ 
nomic. and military obligations in the 
world—and it had done this with no pre¬ 
meditation whatever and no appraisal of the 
possible cost in terms of its own resources. 
However, if you ask, “How shall you weigh 
your resources against an unlimited liabil¬ 
ity?” the answer Is that you cannot do it. 
And that’s the point. 

2. In a world at war. or about to be at 
war, a nation had abolished its frontiers— 
for if you are going to stop aggression every¬ 
where. where is your frontier? 

3. We had thrown away the first preroga¬ 
tive of a militant nation, which is to chouse 
its battleground—to say where, when, and 
on what terms it will fight. The power of 
initiative was delivered to the enemy. The 
aggressor would be able to name the time, 
the place, and the conditions, as we were to 
find out later to our sorrow. 

4. The Atlantic Pact, by which we under¬ 
take to put both equipment and fighting 
manpower into Western Europe for the de¬ 
fense of countries that have not really made 
up their minds to defend themselves, and 
might sooner appease the Russians than be¬ 
come the battleground of a Russo-Amerlcan 
war. 

Our one incurable weakness is manpower. 
We are only 150,000,000 people. We are 100.- 
000,000 fewer than the combined people of 
those European countries that expect us to 
defend them against the Russians. There¬ 
fore, as any tenth-grade buy would know, we 
should avoid meeting Stalin’s Asian and 
Eurasian hordes on the ground. Neverthe¬ 
less, at last the Truman government was 
maneuvered into accepting war on the worst 
terrain In the world—as in the tube of a 
funnel, with the Chinese hordes pouring 
themselves in at the top. 

As we may now recall, there was unity 
behind Mr. Truman when he made the deci¬ 
sion to enter Korea. He expected the coun¬ 
try to be thrilled, and it was. The decision 
was consistent with the Truman doctrine, 
morally obligatory thereunder; but people 
were as vague about what it was going to 
mean as Mr. Truman was, or as they had 
been about the impllcutions of the Truman 
doctrine in the first place. 

What Mr. Truman thought was going to 
be a “police action” turned into a war that 
in 6 months had already cost us half as much 
as the cost of our total exertions in World 
War I; it turned into a war that dangerously 
stripped the home base of its defenses, leav¬ 
ing the country, in the words of Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Btufi, without the strength to defend Itself 


against attack; a war In which we found 
ourselves swapping American lives for Asiatic 
lives; precisely the kind of war we could 
never win, said Hanson W. Baldwin—“a land 
struggle on the Asiatic Continent in a theater 
where no decision is possible against the 
hordes of Asia.'* 

The enemy had picked the place, had 
chosen his own time, had named the condi¬ 
tions. 

Now mobilization: There must be unity for 
that. Certainly there will be unity for that. 
It is the sequel, and imperative. And yet the 
people may be permitted to ask, What is this 
mobilization for? The President says it is 
in order “that the full moral and material 
strength of the Nation may be readied for the 
dangers which threaten us.” 

Everybody perceives the dangers that 
threaten us, including one that Mr. Truman 
cannot see. namely, the self-admiring, 
grimacing incompetence of that same lead¬ 
ership which has cost us the world and our 
authority in it. which has involved us in 
these perils, which continues never to doubt 
its own rightwlsencss. and still demands of 
the people unity. 

How shall these dangers be met? It is no 
answer to say. as Mr. Truman says, that we 
must make ourselves strong enough to meet 
them. Five years ago we were strong enough. 
As we build up our military strength again, 
what shall we do with it? Mr. Truman does 
not say. So far as the people know, there 
is no plan. Therefore, they are asking: 
Shall we go on in Asia, swapping American 
for Asiatic lives; and if so, to where? Shall 
we come home; and if so. to what? Shall we 
forget Asia, or appease the enemy there, and 
put our strength in Europe, as the Europeans 
say we should, trusting that if it comes to 
final war with Russia our boughten European 
allies will not go out from under us? 

In any event, how shall this country re¬ 
cover the power of initiative, so that it will 
be able to say where and when and whom it 
will fight? Is there a plan for doing that? 
If we cannot do that, then we shall not get 
back control of our own destiny. The Krem¬ 
lin will deploy our manpower and dispose 
of our resources: the Kremlin will determine 
the size of our military budget and the con¬ 
dition of our internal economy. 

We know the taste of humiliation. T.t is 
strange and exceedingly bitter. But worse 
than anything else that has happened to us 
Is something that now we are doing to our¬ 
selves. We are talking of survival. A na¬ 
tion with a world of its own, supreme cus¬ 
todian of a hemisphere embraced by oceans, 
having an industrial power of its own roughly 
equal to that of all other peoples combined, 
BO rich that the next richest country is by 
comparison poor—that Nation talks of sur¬ 
vival. 

A Senator asks: "Is this the hour of our 
Nation's twilight, the last fading hour of 
light before an endless night shall envelop 
us and all the Western World?” These sickly 
words, hag-ridden by fear, so perfectly ex¬ 
pressed the mood of the Senate that every¬ 
body forgot how they would sound, echoing 
around the world, in the ears of both our 
allies and the enemy. 

Survival is a false and craven word. There 
may be many questions in the crucible but 
survival is not one of them, except we put 
it there ourselves. This Nation, said Lin¬ 
coln, must endure forever unless it commits 
suicide. 

Let the supreme question be one of alter¬ 
natives. such as. for example, the alternative 
to create in this hemisphere a military power 
the like of which the world has never seen— 
dedicated to American defense, with assist¬ 
ance only to other nations who may be going 
our way. and only to these upon lines defi¬ 
nitely demarked, which we mean to hold by 
our own strength. 

The strength of a giant is in his own loins. 
Yet the mightiest giant may be bled to death 


by many unrequited wounds, not one of 
which by Itself would be mortal, ThU Amer¬ 
ican giant, for all his wonderful armor, may 
be dangerously bled by Asiatics who climb 
on his tanks and tear at the doors with their 
bare hands. He may be bled in another 
way by allies who take more than they give 
and want even more. He has already wasted 
more blood than he could afford to lose by 
walking backward into traps and fighting 
the bear where the bear is not. 

The compulsion to this folly is the tragic 
theme song of our foreign policy. Every¬ 
where we must go on doing it, and in order 
that we may go on doing it we must make 
blood faster and faster. 

If only we were trading blood with the 
enemy, that would make a kind of heroic 
sense. But the enemy, with much more 
blood to spare than we have, is saving it. 
Fighting the enemy In Asia, we kill Koreans 
and Chinese—no Russians. As we help the 
French fight him in Indochina, or the Brit¬ 
ish to Aght him in Malaya, we help them 
to kill natives—no Russians. Recently the 
country shuddered at the thought that to 
meet a Russian-prepared Communist demon¬ 
stration in Berlin we might be obliged to 
kill teen-age Germans. Again, no Russians. 
What did the Berlin air lift cost the Rus¬ 
sians? Nothing. In 6 months the war in 
Korea cost us more than $10,000,000,000. 
What did it cost the Russians? 

Even yet we but dimly comprehend the na¬ 
ture of the intelligence that is acting against 
us. It is perhaps the first absolutely free 
principle of evil that was ever set free in the 
world—free because it is bound by nothing, 
not by its word, not by conscience, not by its 
own people, not by any moral sense whatever, 
not by its own ideology, which is a weapon, 
nor by superstitions such as did once some¬ 
what restrain the barbaric horde. This in¬ 
telligence has outthought us, outwitted us, 
outmancuvered us, in both diplomacy and 
battle. With Machiavellian cynicism it has 
exploited our fundamental faith in the de¬ 
cency of all people. 

Yet voices are heard among us intoning 
the intellectual idiocy that this is a struggle 
for the heart and mind of mankind. There 
is an ancient proverb which says that people 
may be so stupid as to baffle their own gods. 


The Court Rules on the Loyalty Oath 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the California State District 
Court of Appeals has found unconstitu¬ 
tional the so-called anti-Communist af¬ 
firmation required by the University of 
California regents. 

The order of the regents of the Uni¬ 
versity of California requiring members 
of the faculty to take an oath or make 
an affirmation that they were not con¬ 
nected with Communist Party or Com¬ 
munist-front organizations rocked the 
State of California. 

I think the Alameda Times-Star edi¬ 
torial is an excellent one and expresses 
the thought of a great number of the 
people of California. The editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

The Court Rules on the Loyalty Oath 

It is a pleasure to see that the State dis¬ 
trict court of appeals has found uncunsti- 
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tutlonal the so-called antl-Communlot afQr« 
mation, required by the University of CalU 
fornia regento. 

Wholly aside from the matters of academic 
rights, constitutionality and allied questions, 
the ruling is Important because it strikes 
hard at the affirmation which would have 
been of direct benefit to any Communists 
v/ho wished to infiltrate the university. 

Though it has been said countless times 
by thin paper and many others, we say again 
that a prime wcapoii of the Communlots is 
the lie. It is a mandatory weapon or in¬ 
strument for them whenever the situation 
demands. And when they can lie under 
oath It in all the better In their eyes for 
the simple reason that a lie under oath is 
obviously an egregious lie and, becauije of 
the conditions surrounding It—the solemnity 
and all—it Is consequently much more likely 
to go undetected. 

But the ruling of the court yesterday will 
unfortunately not be enough. The matter 
may very well go to the State supreme court. 

And even If that body upholds the lower 
court, there in still the matter of the con¬ 
stitutional amendment demanding a loyalty 
oath which has been passed by the legisla¬ 
ture for submission to the voters in the 
general election of 1952. 


Don’t Throw the Baby Out With the Bath 
Water 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EtlANUEL CELLER 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following 
pamphlet on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 

The RFC Makes Money 

Because of the publicity attendant on the 
present Investigation many people have re¬ 
ceived the impression that the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation through the years 
has not been a sound banking Institution, 
The record, however, refutes this Impression. 
The record of the RFC, over the years, Is a 
good one. The RFC has made over 600,000 
loans averaging |.35,000 each. The total sum 
W’hlch has been loaned is about $21,000,000,- 
OCO. The above figures include' the financing 
of mortgages on veterans’ houses carried out 
after the war. Lofec.s and reserves for losses 
amount to some $2(:0,000.000. The RFC has 
earned in Interest and other Income $1,400,- 
000,000. Of this amount over $300,000,000 
has been paid to the Treasury as dividends 
and the remainder is bc'ng utilized In RPC’s 
lending activities. The taxpayer has thus 
profited by $600,000,000 from the operations 
of the RPC. 

It should also be particularly noted that 
over 00 percent of the business loans made 
by RFC arc to small business enterprises In 
amounts of less than $100,000. In 1060. a 
total of 5,506 of these small loans were 
grunted. Of this number, 4,904 were for un¬ 
der $100,000. Almost 3,000 were for under 
$25,000. This is a record not to be disre¬ 
garded. 

THE RFC AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 

1. Defense lending program under the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950. 

2. Defense-related lending program under 
the RFC Act, as amended. 

3. The entire Government synthetic rub¬ 
ber program under the Rubber Act of 1048. 


4 . The entire Governirent tin program 
under Public Law 126. Eightieth Congress. 

6 . The entire Government abacA program 
Under Public Law 683, Eighty-first Congress. 

Draft Deferment Policy for College 
Stttdentt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state¬ 
ment by President Ralph Cooper Hutchi¬ 
son, of Lafayette College, which was 
made in defense of President Truman’s 
Executive order establishing a college 
student draft-deferment policy based on 
high scholarships: 

The Draft Defliiment Policy for College 
Students 

(A reply to President .lames B. Conant, Har¬ 
vard University, and President Harold W. 

Doddo. Princeton University, by Ralph 

Cooper Hutchison, president, Lafayette 

College) 

Despite the well-reasoned statements of 
the Prcoldent and General Hershey, the dls- 
tlncuhhod university presidents Dodds and 
Conant still Insist that *‘a system of call¬ 
ing up all members of an age group who 
are physically fit Is In accord with Amer¬ 
ican Ideals of democracy." They deplore the 
deferment of college men with high quali¬ 
fications, a delerment which is only to pre¬ 
pare these men for more effective service la 
the Armed Forces. This Insistence Is dis- 
trccolng because these university presidents 
are taken by the public to speak for Amer¬ 
ican education. They themselves make no 
such claim but their very eminence and dis¬ 
tinction serve to create that impreKsion. 

American dem<x!racy has never claimed 
that all men should be regimented in the 
same pattern, do the same thing at the same 
time, assume the same precise responsibil- 
Itics In an emergency, or be enslaved by 
equal Itarlan Buclallsm. American democ¬ 
racy has, on the other hand. Insisted that 
each man should do his purl, that part lor 
which be Is best fitted, and in the time 
and manner which best serves the needs 
of our Nation and our society. 

We are In what lo either an all-out war 
or a protracted mobilisation calculated to 
prevent world war. For the winning of either 
and the establishment of world peace, we 
know we must have unprecedented indus¬ 
trial production. This conflict may be won 
by the nations achieving the greatest scien- 
tifle progress based upon the soundest and 
n‘ost extensive research. The fire pov/cr so 
produced and the transportation to bo de¬ 
veloped will require the finest and most ma¬ 
ture skills for tholr strategic use. More¬ 
over, It is clear that the ideological aspects 
for this conflict may be the dominant force 
and the determining factor. As none be¬ 
fore, this will be a contest of production, 
science, research, skill, and leadership In 
action and ideas. 

This means that ary immediate expedient 
which cuts off the development of such skills 
and leadership is suicidal. Flrrt and pri¬ 
mary consideration In planning for victory 
and for the successful preservation of our 
freedom should have been the unhampered 
and uninterrupted training of scientists, 
production men, medical men, engineers. 


and qualified leaders for the Armed Forces 
and for the civilian programs. First meas¬ 
ures on the part of politicians, mllitarlstG, 
Citizens, and educators should have preserved 
that thin red lino of training of the best 
students available. First compulsion should 
have been that these men be required, not 
permitted, to continue their preparation for 
maximum service in this war. 

The statement of these university presi¬ 
dents to the effect that the colleges and the 
college studonts do not want preferen'ial 
treatment Is correct. But it should make no 
difference to us what the colleges or the 
college students want. This mobilization 
economy should be planned Intelligently for 
the attainment of victory for the forces of 
freedom. Students qualified and able to 
study should be prepared for their greatest 
ultimate usefulness to the Armed Forces. 
When they are ready, they should be put 
where they are most needed. This is more 
nearly the true ideal of American democracy. 

To insist, for example, that a brilliant med¬ 
ical student should delay his training for 
2 years or more to carry a gun when he 
might otherwise go on to the completion 
of his medical and surgical skills is a stupid 
interference with the sound prosecution of 
war Itself. It will not hurt the student con¬ 
cerned. but it hurts the Nation. And It is 
unfair to the men who will be in the front 
lines, deprived thus of one more desperately 
needed surgeon. 

The eonfusion in Congress and In the col¬ 
leges Is due to the fact that there has been 
no clear recognition of th primacy of edu¬ 
cation for the winning of the war. Appar¬ 
ently university presidents are afraid of their 
own truth, for they, above all others, have 
failed to enunciate this need for trained men 
In a great national emergency. Devices for 
popularity with the voters, the public, the 
labor unions, the newspapers, and with Gov¬ 
ernment officials have obscured our national 
vision. 

It is time that everyone lay aside political 
considerations and concern for popular ac¬ 
claim and think straight through to the de¬ 
feat of our enemies and the enemies of free 
nations. It is time that we insist on the 
Immediate, uninterrupted, and Inereased 
training of doctors, surgeons, engineers, 
scientists, researchers, and leaders for all 
phases of military and civilian activity. 

This can be done without Impeding the 
mobilization for the present conllict. Let’s 
get away from this silly debate over social¬ 
istic equalltarlanism. turn every man to his 
own task—even the student—let us push 
ahead, win this war, beat dov/n this surge 
of human enslavement, and so establish 
peace on the earth. Such a program is much 
nearer to the true meaning of American 
democracy. 


Ex Ma!o, Eonum 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

0>’ NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., of Saturday, April 14, 1951: 

Ex Malo, Bonum 

Now that the quite understandable emo¬ 
tional crisis has passed In regard to the dis¬ 
missal ol General Mae Arthur It is possible 
to approach the subject with something like 
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equanimity. There are. of cou.sc, many more 
queotlona involved than any quick survey 
can possibly consider and the somewhat var« 
lous reactions to the nows has made It plain 
that in some minds at least the separate Is¬ 
sues arc quite Inextricably commingled. This 
has not contributed noticeably to either 
clarity or rationality. 

The two principal quentions to be con¬ 
sidered deal, first, with the matter of the 
general’s dismissal and then, secondly, the 
consideration of his policy for the Far East. 
While they concern, to be sure, the same 
man. the questions are nonetheless quite 
distinct and deoerve separate comment. 

Concerning the actual dismissal, political 
analysts had long since understood that a 
situation in which a commander in the field 
saw fit to argue and publicly with the gen¬ 
eral policy of his superiors was an utterly 
Intolcvable one. Very few who consider this 
question in its single self can come to any 
conclusion save the one that actually re¬ 
sulted—the subordinate would be forced to 
capitulate. It is to the credit of the Chief 
Executive that he had the courage to per¬ 
form, however reluctantly or belatedly, an 
action which was to be so obviously an un¬ 
popular one. The simple and unavoidable 
conclusion about the dismissal of General 
MacArthur is that it was Inevitable. 

The second question which concerns the 
general’s policy for the Far East is quite 
another matter. It Is clear at once that his 
theories on what Is best for America in the 
Asian area are distinctly different from 
those of the administration and the State 
Department; it is equally clear that he Is 
dissatisfied with the present American (and 
U. N.) policies there which he considers at the 
very least to be inadequate. Since General 
MacArthur is an experienced observer of the 
Aslan picture his observations are worth 
more than passing consideration. All the 
more true is this when we reflect on the 
most unfortunate history our present plan¬ 
ners and their predecessors have had in un¬ 
derstanding that part of the world. Mr. 
Marshall’s unhappy visit to China and his 
present prominence in administration plan¬ 
ning allow the thought that we may still be 
following a policy which events themselves 
have discredited. If our Aslan policy needs 
revamping it will best be accomplished by 
experts (of which General MacArthur Is one) 
and not by field commanders under orders 
from their superiors (of which the general 
was so lately one). While the general can 
be easily, and rightly, dismissed (or relieved), 
hl.s ideas on the Far East must bo studied 
and critic.ally analyzed. 

It is more than likely that the general’s 
return to the United States will permit the 
first full-dress discussion of American for¬ 
eign policy in Asia and for the first time, 
too, allow administration officials as well as 
the general to present their views on the 
formation of a .sound policy for the luture. 
What seemed at first to be high-handed 
politics, or Just simple tragedy, may In the 
end prove to be the beginnings of rationality. 

Badgeting and Accounting Problems of 
the Federal Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. president, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an article by Herman C. Loefiier, a 


member of the staff of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, on budgeting and accounting 
problems of the Federal Government. 
The article was published in the Quar¬ 
terly National Tax Journal of March 
1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Alice in Budget Land 
(By Herman C. Loeffler)* 

Federal budget and appropriation prac¬ 
tices have long since developed Allce-ln- 
Wonderland overtones of unreality and con¬ 
fusion. They are badly In need of basic re¬ 
forms. • • • 

DEFECTS IN CURRENT PRACTICES 
Appropriations based on obligations 

The Initial and traditional stages of 
preparation by the departments and agencies 
of their annual spending requests make good 
sense. The organization units formulate 
their desired work programs in the light of 
social, economic, political, and many other 
developments and needs. Wherever possible 
these programs are divided into proper work 
units. The work units are then multiplied 
by estimated costs per unit, thus developing 
proposed expenditures relative to the budget 
year. 

But from here on. the Allcc-in-Wonder- 
land conditions start. The controlling finan¬ 
cial statutes require that proposed e.xpendl- 
tures be translated Into so-called obligations, 
which I are I the total dollar amounts re¬ 
quired to make the arrangements which are 
necessary as a practical matter to accom¬ 
plish a work progrrm. They consist of the 
full commitments to obtain desired serv¬ 
ices by hiring people and to obtain com¬ 
modities and other objects by the letting 
of short- or long-term contracts, usually 
limited by statute to a maximum life of 
3 years. 

The result of this requirement Is that al¬ 
though the proposed work programs of a 
Federal agency may be Identical for two suc¬ 
cessive years, the obligations requested of 
Congress as proposed appropriation.s to ac¬ 
complish these programs may be quite dif¬ 
ferent. Why? Assume that In the first of 
two Identical annual work programs of a 
Federal agency for successive ycar.s. obli¬ 
gations were Incurred to cover a relatively 
large number of 2-ycnr contracts In their 
entirety, and that in the following year few 
multiyear contracts were included because 
the expiring contracts were available from 
the prior year to supply required goods and 
services. Under this assumption the agency 
might have the same $10,000,000 work pro¬ 
grams in both fiscal years 1949 and 19150, 
although requiring an appropriation of $12.- 
000,000 for the flnst year us contrasted with 
an appropriation of only $8,000,000 for the 
second year. Under these circumstances, ap¬ 
propriations of course cease to indicate the 
scope of agency work programs. 

This example Is much simpler than the 
conditions existing In practice, particularly 
in those departments and agencies which 
carry on many construction projects for 
which 3-year building contracts are frequent. 
In these cases computation of an annual 

* The Ideas expressed In this article by Mr. 
Loeffler are his own and not to be construed 
as those of the Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures In the Executive Departments, 
with which he became associated as a pro¬ 
fessional staff member in early 1949. For 
years he was active In research work on 
problems of local government in New York, 
St. Louis, Boston, and other cities. Starting 
In 1941 he served 8 years with the U. S. Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget, mostly as one of the 
Assistant Chiefs of Its Fiscal Division. 


appropriation requires that two deductions 
must first be made from the estimated 
amount of the actual annual construction 
to be accomplished, in order to adjust for 
those expenditures in the budget year which 
will be met from the unused portions of 
multiyear contracts awarded In the two prior 
years (unliquidated obligations carried for¬ 
ward) and still available for expenditure. 
Further, the appropriation for the proposed 
construction program must be Increased by 
two additions in order to provide for ex- 
pBxiditures occurring In the two subsequent 
years under the long-term contracts which 
are to be let in the budget year. 

The upshot of these adjustments is that 
In determining the size of the appropriation 
for a given construction program, considera¬ 
tion must be given to work involved during 
a total period of 6 years. The amount of 
the appropriation may therefore give no indi¬ 
cation whatever of the actual amount of 
work to be done in the fiscal year. 

Expenditures not comparable with appropria¬ 
tions 

This Alice-ln-Wonderland confusion is of 
course equally bad In connection with the 
actual expenditures under annual appropria¬ 
tions. As has been Indicated, annual appro¬ 
priations include, in addition to adjustments 
for carry-ovcr.s between years, the total con¬ 
tracts to be awarded in the fiscal year, with¬ 
out regard to the longer period over which 
expenditures under those contracts may be 
spread before they are completed. The an¬ 
nual expenditure reported by an agency 
therefore has no relation to the year when 
the contracts were let or other obligations 
were incurred to obtain the necessary cur¬ 
rent deliveries. 

Imagine trying to exercise sound Judgment 
In preparing budgets under this theoretical 
background. Using the simple example al¬ 
ready given, the agency would report expend¬ 
itures of $10,000,000 each in fiscal years 
1949 and 1950. Since $12,000,000 was the 
first ycar'.s appropriation, the agency had 
presumably been very economical and had 
underspent Its allowance. In the second 
year, however. It had supposedly broken 
the law and seriously overspent by the same 
amount. Of course, both of these conclu¬ 
sions are entirely incorrect. 

In many agencies, annual appropriations 
provide only the annual salaries of those 
employed, plus quarters and small amounts 
lor travel and the like, so that there Is prac¬ 
tically no carry-over between years. The 
above difficulties arc therefore either non- 
exl.stcnt or relatively inconsequential. In 
other agencies, however, notably those letting 
contracts lor big building operations, the 
reverse will be true; very heavy carry-over 
will occur between years because of the 
multiyear contracts in effect. Other agen¬ 
cies will lie between these two extremes. The 
difficulty Is that one never knows to what 
degree the annual expenditures reported for 
an agency arc comparable with the appro¬ 
priations voted for it. 

Laclc of cohesion in budget document 
As to this never-never land of fiscal plan¬ 
ning and control under practical operating 
conditions, let me comment very briefly on 
the resultant serious problems for the annual 
Federal budget docvment. That huge tome 
of telephone-directory size contains an im¬ 
mense amount of valuable data laboriously 
prepared alter much discussion and planning 
by the Federal agencies and then gathered 
and reshaped by the Bureau of the Budget 
to fit into the President’s program. 

It is a fact of great Impoitance to the 
whole democratic process that this large col- 
lection of very important financial material 
scares off many interested persons. Some of 
this negative reaction undoubtedly stems 
from the fact that the basic design of the 
budget docun'cnt is so faulty. It starts with 
some 200 of I’resideniial budget mes- 
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iage and summary tables, prepared quite 
exclusively on an expenditure basis so that 
the programs proposed in the budget may be 
fitted into economic and financial develop¬ 
ments in national a^Tairs of the present and 
near future. 

Incredible as it may sound, that material 
Is supported—of necessity under existing 
law—by over 1,000 pages of densely packed 
and unrelated detail on the obligation basis 
which must be used for appropriations. The 
result is that the document has an unbe¬ 
lievable lack of Internal cohesion.* 

Accounting controls a factor 

The reader may wonder why responsible 
offlcialH have so lonr; clung to the present 
confused procedure. In part that hesita¬ 
tion is probably due to a myriad of technical 
and perplexing details which departures 
from traditional methods would raise in the 
far-flung and complicated operations of the 
Federal Government. 

More important, however, is undoubtedly 
the fact that the present system lends itself 
to easy accounting controls to prevent over¬ 
spending of appropriations. Thus, each ap¬ 
propriation Is set nj) as a control fip.urc tiver 
an acrouiil when it is voted. The account 
Is then cumulatively charged v/lth a variable 
mixture of expenditures as they occur—of 
current expenditures such as the regular 
payroll and ol the full amounts of multiyear 
contracts as awarded, regardlc.';s of their ex¬ 
piration dates beyond the close of the fiscal 
year. 

At the end of the fircnl year, the rerAdual 
unobligated amount Is by law then no longer 
available for further obligation. But the 
obligated balance is carried forward, usually 
lor 2 years,' so that as the unfinished con¬ 
tracts and other obligations are completed, 
expenditures are cumulated against the 
original obligations which were entered in 
the accounts to provide for each full contract 
to maturity. 

In this simple fashion eventual overspend¬ 
ing of any appropriation is p'-evented regard- 
lees of the mi.xed .sequence of long-term and 
Fhort-term traiiKartlons with either slow or 
rapid subsequent rates of liquidation * • 

* The budget document transmitted to the 
Congress on January 16, 1951, considerably 
modifies u former Important summary table 
ill an elTurt to brlc.ge the gap between the ex¬ 
penditure approach of the budget mes.sage 
and the immense .supporting obligation de¬ 
tail required by law. To that end the modi- 
fle ’ table continues the u.sual six cohm ns of 
both appropriation and expenditure figures 
for the three fiscal years covered, then adds 
eight new columns to trace the dc'gree to 
which annual expenditures are based on the 
later liquidation of obllgatitms incurred 
agrinst prior year appropriations. This 
painstaking exercise Is of doubtful usefulness 
and unfortunately falls short of meeting the 
criticisms which motivate the action program 
proposed In this article. 

•Actually, under a 1949 statute, unused 
parts of app’^opriations are continued as 
available for paying claims and Judgments 
approved by the General Accounting Office 
until t'---* statute of limitations takes effect. 

* It 1.S a great pleasure to indicate a recent 
bade change promulgated for agency ac¬ 
counting by the General Accounting Office 
on June 1, 1953 (Accounting Systems Memo¬ 
randum No. 7, May 2, 1D50). The new sys¬ 
tem permits relegating pre.'^ent accounting 
for commitments and obligations to memo¬ 
randum accounts, so that the primary basis 
of accounting may be the expenditure con¬ 
trols which this article argues would have 
many beneficial effects in Federal operations. 
This development has possibilities of far- 
reaching significance. 


mOPOSED THREE-WAY PROGRAM 

Many laws control Federal transactions 
and finance •• * *. One of these, dating 
from 1874 • • • requires that “the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury shall cause all unex¬ 
pended balances which shall have remained 
upon the books of the Tieasury for two fiscal 
years, to be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered into the Treasury.” • 

The second statute, the so-called Anti- 
deficiency Act of 1906, provides that “no 
executive department or other Government 
e.stabllshmerit of the United States shall ex¬ 
pand, in any one fiscal year, any suin In 
cxce.sR of appropriations made by the Con- 
grfjjs for the lipcal year, or Involve the G(*v- 
ernment in any contract or other obllgaiion 
for the future payment of money in excess 
of such appropriation. * * 

Ther.c two statutes arc primarily respon¬ 
sible for the confusion which has been bi iefly 
dl.*:cu.s.scd. It i.s proposed that they be modi¬ 
fied by three statutory amcndmeiit.s. These 
amendments are by no means the original 
ideas of the author. They also refiecl the 
findings of various writers on this subject 
who have developed difTerent aspecL.s of the 
theLls underlying this article. Moreover, the 
proposed statutory changes are in line with 
the fiscal methods successfully used in Can¬ 
ada and Great Britain. 

Tlie following three-way program would 
replace the pre.sent loose and inadequate 
annu.al control by Congress ovir the oi>era- 
tlons of Federal agencies through appro¬ 
priations based on obligations, with a pro¬ 
posed annual control which bases appropria¬ 
tions on expenditures. From such an 
“annuality” concept would arise many bene¬ 
fits of better budgeting, of a cohesive budget 
uocumciit, and of reports which the public 
can understand and which the Congress can 
really use for controlling the annual exjxnai- 
tures of the executive agencies. 

« • « * * 

I. I.APSINC APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 

On each June 30, lapse all annual appro¬ 
priations and all unlulfilled obligations 
against them, thu.s, without exception, limit¬ 
ing the availability ol each annu.al appro¬ 
priation to tho.se good.s which are actually 
delivered and those servlce.s which are actu¬ 
ally rendered up to the end of the fiscal year. 
As to permanent appropriations (which are 
undesirable because they e.scape frer.h budget 
con.sideratiou and readjustment each year), 
it is proposed that the amounts thereby 
made available In successive fiscal yr.ars be 
treated as if they were individual annual 
appropriations. * * • 

***** 

Tlie essence of budget planning .should bo 
the translation of the proposed actual work 
program of each agency for the budget year 
into estimated dollars of expenditure. Once 
ai)provcd or modified by the Congress, these 
dollar amounts ought then to become the 
simple, understandable basis of control for 
each annual appropriation. 

Instead, as has been indicated, there must 
now first be deducted from such amounts 
the obligations of the two prior years which 
It is estimated will be liquidated as expendi¬ 
tures in the current year. Then there must 
be added the “extra” amounts of long-term 
new obligations to be incurred against cur¬ 
rent appropriations although they will not 
be liquidated until the two subsequent fiscal 
years. The comprehensibility of such a proc¬ 
ess is obscure, to put it mildly. 

In past years the Budget Bureau has pre¬ 
pared at the request of the House Appropri¬ 
ations Committee, but has not printed for 
general public circulation, u complicated and 
extended tabulation which bridges the gap 
between the disparate part I expenditure and 
;^art II obligation bases of the budget ducu- 


• 18 Stat. 110. 
•31 U. S. C. 666. 


ment. It shows for each proposed appropri¬ 
ation the proposed expenditures for the 
budget year ahead and the carry-overs at the 
beginning and end of that year. ♦ ’ 

The proposed lap.sing provision would have 
the very great advantage of giving Congress 
direct control over both the amount and pur¬ 
pose of spending within each fiscal year, 
through appropnatloiis ba.sed on expendi¬ 
tures. As things now stand, the carry-over 
to a later y^ar of part of the obligations In¬ 
curred against prior years' nppropriafons 
makes it possible for an agency to usp up 
more of thore obligations carried forward 
than had been anticipated, and therefore for 
the agency to spend at a more rapid rate 
than Coi:gre;:,B had In mind when the rele¬ 
vant appropriation was coufc.ide.cd and 
enacted. 

Pi event leasteful Ufit-rntnuLe obligations 

Of imporlanre also is the fre^ tint .since 
approp'datlons are based on obllgi.tion?:, lui- 
obltgcted balances ol an uncxtierled fclze will 
arise In some n'^encles aa the end oJ the year 
approachcfc,. Thef.c balances ihioidd become 
savings. Instead, they are a rource of ])os- 
Rlble waste and extravagance. The agen¬ 
cies are now prone to use them to incur last- 
minute obligations for delivery over future 
months of rugs, typewriters, mct.^r equip¬ 
ment, and other Items which were not part 
of the original budget plan. 

Such abuse is nlro possible but probably 
would be of much KmaPer scope under the 
propored expendltitre basis of appropriations. 
The reason ir. that the unobligated surplus 
to be used up as th'* fiscal year matures 
would UKtUilly be revealed too late to permit 
entering purcha.se orders .and also obtaining 
delivery thereunder of these last-minute 
piircha.ses by June 30. 

Otfier benefits of annuality 

If the proposed lapsing provision Is 
adopted, the question of obligations will 
drop out of part II of the budget document 
because both parts will then be on an ex- 
pendittiro basis. Cohesion will be Intro¬ 
duced between parts I and II by standard 
tables which will present a simple, uniform 
comparison, first in summary and then In 
detail. Thi.s simple, standard, 3-year com¬ 
parison will show actual expenditures for the 
last completed fiscal year, estimated ex¬ 
penditures lor the year underway, and pro¬ 
posed appropriations (that is, proposed ex¬ 
penditures) for the budget year ahead. 

The new basis, would permit easy follow-up 
and control of the financial aspects of a 
work program ns presented In successive 
budget documents. Thus, the actual 1950 
ex. enditures lor each agency’s program, as 
reported in the 1952 budget document, could 
be dircctlv compared with (figures for the 
same year In earlier documents >. * • * 

This proposal would also make pos'^.lble an 
Important slurt toward budgeting Federal 
cajiita! expendilures. For that purpose, sim¬ 
ple tables would be feasible showing (a) 
actual expeiiditurob, by years and cumuia- 
tively, from the annual appropriations voted 
In prior years to Implcinent each multiyear 
contract authorization (see point III below); 
(b) the estimated expenditure during the 
current year; (c) the propo.sed expenditure 
during the budget year; and (d) the residual 
amounts required to carry contract autiiori- 
zatlons to completion, for which annual 
appropriations mt>st still be voted. 

Such capital-budget data would show how 
far "Uncle Sam hoo Incurred and paid oil 
outstanding mortgages." This very impor¬ 
tant information is now’ Inextricably mixed 
In with current appropriatloirs. Surely the 
financial deliberations of lie Congress on 
new projects \vv>uld be gvc tiy improved by 
this much more adequate piogress data on 
authorized projects uiKleiway. 

• See lootr.ote 2. 
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The proposed expenditure approach would 
make possible for the first time the legisla¬ 
tive budget stipulated under the Legisla¬ 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946. That act 
was designed to control total expenditures 
during the year ahead, but the obligation 
basis of appropriation makes it impos¬ 
sible really to limit expenditures specifi¬ 
cally * • • 

Likewise, appropriation controls on an ex¬ 
penditure basis would for the first time per¬ 
mit the making of a meaningful table of 
receipts from and payments to the public. 
Increasing Importance is being placed on 
this approach in various quarters. • ♦ • 

II. NINETY-DAY RESERVES. ETC., TO PAY CLAIMS 
AND TARDY DILLS 

Authorize each department to set up tem¬ 
porary reserves from expiring annual appro¬ 
priations to pay tardy bills for goods and 
services actually provided up to the end of 
the fiscal year, which are rendered within 
90 days after June 30. Use special single 
appropriation to pay billings delayed more 
than 90 days. 

Many Federal agencies operate over huge 
areas and distances—on a world-wide basis 
In the case of the State and Military Depart¬ 
ments in particular. Even under normal 
peacetime conditions, therefore, creditors 
cannot always render bills promptly for goods 
which have been delivered or services which 
have been rendered in the closing days of 
each fiscal year. After the bills are re¬ 
ceived, some time is required to prepare 
checks in payment. Finally, further time 
elapses while the checks are being cashed 
and cleared by the banks. 

It has been testified by experts that the 
printing process of the Government Print¬ 
ing Office involves up to 90 days of delay 
In billing: travel, communications, supplies, 
rents, and utilities introduce delays ranging 
up to 76 days, and transportation items up 
to as much as 140 days. In the latter 
cases, the railroads must not only assemble 
all freight bills but must then work out 
the amounts due each participating rail¬ 
road. • * • 

It is suggested that early in July, 90-day 
reserves be set up in departmental accounts 
from expiring appropriations to pay antici¬ 
pated tardy bills submitted for goods actually 
delivered and services actually rendered be¬ 
fore July 1. This length of period seems 
adequate to meet anticipated tardiness of 
all except a very small proportion of the bills 
for the year's transactions. At the same 
time this period leaves another 90 days be¬ 
fore early January during which (a) the 
Treasury Department can assemble final fig¬ 
ures on total actual departmental expendi¬ 
tures for the year ending June 30, and (ta) 
the Budget Bureau can incorporate the ac¬ 
tual data In various comparisons in the 
budget document before it is transmitted 
to the Congress. 

• » * « * 

Treatment of bills orrr 00 days late 

After the conclusion of the above 90-day 
period, there arises the problem of what 
shall be done with tardy bills received there¬ 
after, including the judgments and claims 
certified by the General Accounting Of¬ 
fice.'* * • • 

The departments might be allowed to ab¬ 
sorb some or all of items below $500 each 
from their appropriations for the lollowing 
year, or a simple solution would be to vote 
a single annual appropriation to a central 
account in the Treasury Department to pay 
all amounts billed more than 90 days 
late. ■» • • 

• * • * • 

Where accrual accounts are installed in 
the departments, adjustment can be r^Mcle 

* See 63 Stat. 407, of 1C49. 


for * * * changes In Inventories during 

each year. The exact role of accrual ac¬ 
counts in the Federal scene must be worked 
out, however. On the revenue side they can¬ 
not follow State and local practice too close¬ 
ly because the Federal tax liabilities of indi¬ 
viduals. unlike individual tax liabilities on 
local real estate, are usually not known in 
advance. As to expenditures, the accrual 
accounts will be open to serious basic criti¬ 
cism if they weaken or obscure clear, simple 
congressional control through annual appro¬ 
priations in the current year for goods actu¬ 
ally delivered and services actually rendered 
in that current year. 

• * • • • 
in. CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS SUPPORTED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Use contract authorizations exclusively 
rather than only occasionally, as at present, 
to provide for multiyear programs. Require 
that each multiyear contract which Is 
awarded shall contain a clause specifying 
that until the work is completed annual 
amounts of expenditure thereunder are to 
be wholly contingent on the size of the suc¬ 
cessive annual appropriations voted by 
Congre.ss. 

The latter provision has long been fol¬ 
lowed in the important con.struction con¬ 
tracts of both the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Present construction contracts may cover 
2 or 3 years of work, thus permitting more 
labor-saving devices to be used by contrac¬ 
tors for the large projects and thereby 
bringing about lower bids. Large multiyear 
contracts are equally feasible under the pro¬ 
posed system, but Congress may subsequent¬ 
ly reduce annual appropriations, and it is to 
be expected that contractors will submit 
higher bids to take care of this eventuality. 
It is felt that this loss is justified In order to 
give flexibility to Congress to adjust con¬ 
struction programs to impending booms or 
depressions. Flexibility could also be 
achieved by specifying in each contract the 
amount of work to be done in each of the 
years covered as specified in the original work 
plan. * • • 

Under present multiyear contract awards, 
the public benefits if favorable weather con¬ 
ditions or other good luck permits a con¬ 
tractor to make the new facility available 
sooner than was anticipated. But there is a 
natural sequence of operations in the erec¬ 
tion of a large building, for example, and 
but little .speeding up Is feasible as the work 
moves from excavation to con.structlon of 
foundation, floors, and walls, to in.stallatlon 
of internal equipment, Steel, concrete, and 
other .supplies arrive on prearranged sched¬ 
ules from their separate places of manulac- 
ture, perhaps over limited railroad or high¬ 
way facilities. The employment of different 
types of skilled and expensive labor must also 
be planned in advance. 

Under .such circumstances any great speed¬ 
ing up of the completion of large contracts 
becau.se of favorable conditions seems Im¬ 
probable. To the extent, however, that 
there Is early completion of contract work, 
supplementary appropriations could be voted 
between January and July If a project is 
moving ahead more rapidly than had been 
anticipated. Or the annual appropriation 
might actually be designed to provide for 
completion of work under contract In the 
shortest possible time, a.s8umlng the most 
favorable conditions. In the latter case, the 
Bureau of the Budget would bo directed to 
hold back in nonexpendable reserves any 
amounts not spent because of delays. 

The latter proposal is also a solution for 
the dlfflculty of estimating construction and 
other multiyear costs far In advance. The 
problem here is • • • one of reducing 

the amount available * • ♦ by appro¬ 

priating ior average or good conditions, and 


then holding back proper amounts in re¬ 
serves If poor conditions develop. 

* * * * • 
JOINT ACCOUNTING PROJECT 

Good work has been done in recent years 
to Improve Federal accounts through the 
Joint voluntary accounting project of the 
General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Department. It 
does not seem, however, that those agencies 
are well-advised in compromising with adap. 
tation via accrual accounting to adjust to an 
obligation basis of appropriations, rather 
than supporting an expenditure basis of 
appropriations to bring about adequate re¬ 
form of budget and accounting pro¬ 
cedures. 

• * • * * 

The members of the Joint accounting 
project can render a great service to the 
Nation by urging Congress to adopt the 
three-way program here proposed to meet 
the difficult problems which arise. Any¬ 
thing short of this fundamental approach 
will fail to clear up the Allce-in-Wonderland 
conditions prevailing in Federal budgeting 
and other fiscal practices. 


Legislation To Protect Members of Armed 
Services and Government Employees 
From Reprisals Because of Congres¬ 
sional Testimony 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PATRICK!. HILLINGS 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker. I have 
this date introduced a bill designed to 
assure members of the Armed Forces and 
other oflQccrs or employees of the Gov¬ 
ernment who can offer pertinent and 
constructive testimony that they can 
spenk the truth without suffering the 
fate of Admiral Denfeld on account of 
such testimony before congressional 
committees. 

This bill would make it a violation of 
law for any officer of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to dismiss or otherwise disci¬ 
pline a Government employee for testi¬ 
fying before a committee of Congress. 

Next week Congress will begin hear¬ 
ings on our far-eastern policy, the con¬ 
duct of the Korean war. and the dismis¬ 
sal of General MacArthur by the Presi¬ 
dent. As we look into these vitally im¬ 
portant issues, it is essential that every 
witness testifying bv?fore these commit¬ 
tees have complete freedom from repri¬ 
sals when he is given an opportunity to 
tell what he knows. The issues to be 
discussed at these hearings vitally affect 
the lives of all of our people and are 
essential to the security of the Nation. 

We have too much at stake to permit 
foreign policy and military strategy to 
be established on the basis of half-truths 
and the suppression of testimony. 

We must provide protection to wit- 
nosses who are members of the armed 
services or employees of the Government. 
Unless we provide such protection, the 
scheduled hearings will amount to no 
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more than a whitewash for administra¬ 
tion pollcies—past, present, and future. 

Similar legislation has been introduced 
in the Senate by the Junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Nixon 1 and others. 

I hope that all of the Members of the 
Congress will give careful attention to 
this important legislation which will help 
to assure us of obtaining all of the facts 
necessary to reach crucial decisions on 
the important matters now affecting the 
security of this country. 


The Importance of Individual Thinking 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MAHTLANO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Fridav, April 27.1951 

Mr. 0*C0N0R. Mr. President, over 
tlie past week end there was held at 
Hood College in Frederick, Md., a con¬ 
vocation which not only was a notable 
occasion in the long and splendid his¬ 
tory of this fine institution, but which 
deserves to be ranked among the impor¬ 
tant educational contributions to secu¬ 
rity and democracy in this critical area. 

With the defense of democracy as its 
theme, the convocation presented in im¬ 
pressive fashion the religious, moral, and 
social concepts of democracy, as we are 
privileged to know it in this country, to 
a degree that undoubtedly will leave a 
lasting impression upon all who had the 
opportunity to participate. The entire 
program was under the excellent direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Andrew O. Truxal, the learned 
president of Hood College. 

The addresses made during the con¬ 
vocation exercises were noteworthy, in¬ 
deed. Among the speakers was the dis¬ 
tinguished Junior Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith 1, whose 
topic, the Importance of Individual 
Thinking, was developed Intelligently 
and convincingly. The excellent addi’ess 
of tlie Senator from Maine was in thor¬ 
ough accord with the scholastic atmos¬ 
phere in which it was delivered. 

Another who contributed to the im¬ 
portance and the success of the con¬ 
vocation was Gen. George C. Marshall. 
Secretary of Defense, whom I had the 
privilege of presenting to the gathering. 

It is very much in order, I believe, to 
offer sincere congratulations to the gen¬ 
eral chairman of the convocation com¬ 
mittee, Mr. R. Paul Smith, of Hagers¬ 
town, one of the leading and most re¬ 
spected businessmen of the western part 
of our State. To say that the convo¬ 
cation, under Mr. Smith’s able direction, 
gave evidence of outstanding vision with 
regard to the educational and moral 
needs of the moment, and that it was 
a complete success, is to state but a sim¬ 
ple truth. He and all those who con¬ 
stituted with him the convocation com¬ 
mittee deserve the utmost recognition 
and the thanks of the people of that 
whole area for a job well done. 


Because the thoughts expressed in the 
address of the distinguished Junior Sen¬ 
ator from Maine are so pertinent to 
present-day educational conditions that 
they deserve to be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of our people in all sections, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Impoetance of Individual Thinking 

You young women are on the threshold of 
the finest years of your life. Make the best 
of those years—-not only for yourselves, but 
for your families, your friends, and your 
country as well. Make better u.‘?e of those 
years than has the generation preceding you. 

Give the young women who follow you a 
heritage of peace Instead of the world of 
suspicion, aggression, treason, character as¬ 
sassination. and moral delinquency that has 
been thrust upon you by the older genera¬ 
tion that has preceded you. 

Show them the way to think—the way to 
control emotions Instead of being controlled 
by emotions. Lead them away from the emo¬ 
tional idolatry of personalities that so be¬ 
clouds our national thinking today. Lead 
them away from bitter cynicism and hatred 
of those with whom they differ In opinion. 
Show them how to disagree agreeably and 
with constructive respect. 

Help them to realize that this wonderful 
country of ours Is greater than any Individ¬ 
ual woman or man—and that Its fate, des¬ 
tiny, and security should not be made a 
political football to be kicked around by 
clashing personalities greedy and envious of 
political power. 

Your generation can do this. It is your 
destiny—the greatest challenge with which 
you are faced. You can meet that chal¬ 
lenge—you can fulfill your destiny—regard¬ 
less of what Individual role you play In the 
years to come, whether in the home. In the 
church, in business or In public office. 

There Is an old slogan that you can well 
respect and ever keep before you. It Is the 
slogan of **Stop, look, and listen.” But I 
want to add something new to that slogan 
and I propose to you the slogan of "Stop, 
look, listen, and think.” If you ever think 
you have been wrong and want to change 
your mind—do It and admit it. That’s the 
sign of a big person. 

One of the basic causes for all the trouble 
In the world today Is that people talk too 
much and think too little. They act too Im¬ 
pulsively without thinking. I always try to 
think before I talk. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I'm not advo¬ 
cating In the slightest that we become mutes 
with our voices stilled because of fear of 
criticism of what we might say. That to 
moral cowardice. And moral cowardice that 
keeps us from speaking our minds is as 
dangerous to this country as irresponsible 
talk. The right way Is not always the popu¬ 
lar and easy way. Standing for right when 
It is unpopular Is a true test of moral char¬ 
acter. 

In short, I urge you to think well and 
deeply before you talk—but once you have 
made up your mind, don't hesitate to speak 
your mind. As loi^ as you speak your 
minds, dictators and demagogues will never 
take control of this country. 

There will always be demagogues—and 
there must always be people with enough 
moral courage to stand up and speak out 
against such demagogues and expose and de¬ 
feat them, before tliey get so many unthink¬ 
ing people swallowing their untruthful 
prop.nganda that our country is surrendered 
to them because wc were too lazy to do our 


own thinking and too cowardly to speak our 
minds. 

Instead of making a speech to you today, 
I would rather think with you. Instead of 
saying just so many words in catchy phrases 
and consuming so much time, I would 
rather just "think out loud" with you, try to 
get my simple points across as briefly as 
possible and stop. I would rather say fewer 
words more slowly so that they can sink in 
mentally than to try to crowd In the maxi¬ 
mum number of words in any lengthy 
speech. 

And I fully acknowledge that what I say 
is nothing new to you nor anything that you 
couldn’t say yourself. But it Is well for all 
of us to review the fundamentals that are so 
basic and obvious that too often too many of 
us take them for granted. 

The importance of Individual thinking to 
the preservation of our democracy and our 
freedom cannot be overemphasized. It is 
too often overlooked and neglected. 

But when we use the word "think” Just 
what do we mean? To think is to exercise the 
faculties of Judgment, conception, or infer¬ 
ence—to put our common sense into action. 
Wnen the German people defaulted their 
thinking to Hitler, they surrendered their 
freedom. When the Russian people de¬ 
faulted their thinking to Lenin and Stalin, 
they surrendered their freedom. 

Too few people in this country realize that 
too many people in this country are default¬ 
ing their thinking to demagogues and that 
we are closer to surrendering our freedom 
than most of us are willing to recognize and 
admit. When we accept the statements and 
proposals of demagogues because we are too 
lazy to think and test their statements and 
proposals, we can blame no one but ourselves 
for subsequent events. 

But thoughts, to be effective, must be dis¬ 
closed. Wc must have confidence In our 
opinions and cherish the belief that they will 
guide others ns well as ourselves. We should 
so proceed ss to merit leadership and then 
not be timid about accepting It. 

It Is the articulate majority that rules a 
democracy. But the articulate majority 
does not always represent the real majority. 
Quite often the real minority by thinking out 
loud makes Itself the practical, effective 
articulate majority. For proof of this one 
need only look at the presidential election 
figures where he or she will find that usually 
the victorious candidate and party not only 
have small margins of victory but poll con¬ 
siderably less than 51 percent of the eligible 
electorate. 

There Is too great a tendency to regard 
elections as just a lot of politics and a popu¬ 
larity contest in which candidates and po¬ 
litical parties Indulge In namc-cnJling that 
they themselves do not believe and forget 
Just as soon as the election campaign is 
over. 

Elections are more than Just intense poli¬ 
tics and popularity conteste. In elections 
we should vote for policies on vital Issues, 
for the candidates are merely symbols and 
media of action. 

Elections are times when we establish a 
policy of Government for the next 2 or 4 
years—a policy that public ofBclals whom 
we have elected are to follow. Therein lies 
the importance of maximum voting, for In 
our two-party system maximum voting Is the 
greatest possible assurance of effecting the 
will of the majority, of giving full vitality to 
democracy. 

There Is a tendency to set women off .sepa¬ 
rate from men when we think about these 
aspects. I don’t like that—I don’t like it 
simply because women arc cltizonr. Just like 
men and have the same responsibilities of 
citizenship as men do. The .simplest and 
most direct way to state my attitude Is In 
three woids—women uie p. L;^,Ic. 
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So that, I am inclined to accept the theme 
of woman’s role In the defense of democracy 
with the reservation that the broad role 
of women in the defense of democracy is 
no dilTerent from that of men. 

Women, Just like men, have the role of 
voting, of thinking, of articulating—of tak¬ 
ing a stand and expressing their beliefs. 
They can play that role in participating 
in forums and public discussions. They can 
organise or afllliate themselves with articu¬ 
late groups that represent their views. They 
can help get out the vote. 

The articulate action of a citizen, whether 
man or woman, must be constructive—must 
seek to improve—to build Instead of tear 
down and destroy—must be preceded by se¬ 
rious and responsible thinking. Criticism 
unaccompanied by positive proposals of sub¬ 
stitutes for that criticized indicates lack of 
Informed thinking on the part of the critic. 

The broader sense of the concept of the 
role of women in the defense of democracy 
is that of the citizen doing her most for 
the preservation of democracy and peace by 
(1) Independent thinking, (2) making that 
thinking articulate by translating it Into 
action at the ballot boxes, in the forums, 
and in everyday life, and (3) being con¬ 
structive and positive in that thinking and 
articulation. 

In the more narrow sense of the con¬ 
cept—^the concept that makes a distinction 
on the basis of sex—the most important role 
of the woman in defense of democracy is 
her traditional role as homemaker. 

I wish that there were more women hold¬ 
ing top positions in our democracy. I wish 
there were more women in Congress—more 
women in top positions in the executive and 
Judicial branches of our Government. 

But in that wish I regard the role of home¬ 
maker for women as being far more impor¬ 
tant than the role in public office. For surely 
the very backbone of our democracy is the 
family and the home in which the family 
lives. As long as the family home structure 
of our Nation is firm and sound, our democ¬ 
racy will be firm and sound and well de¬ 
fended. 

Since woman is the homemaker—the keep¬ 
er of the home—she is the key individual of 
our democracy at the “grass roots" level. In 
that respect woman Is the primary and basic 
governor of our democracy, for our governing 
starts right in the home. Woman molds the 
citizens of tomorrow in the rearing that she 
gives the children. 

Yes: the first and original governor In our 
democracy is the woman. Woman admin¬ 
isters the home. She sets the rules. She 
enforces the rules. She metes out the dis¬ 
cipline and the Justice for violations of those 
rules. 

In other words, women, in their own way, 
like Congress, legislate the rules—in their 
own way, like the executive branch, enforce 
and administer the rules—in their own way, 
like the courts, interpret the rules of the 
home. 

Some of you, I hope, will enter public serv¬ 
ice. I hope that more women do inject 
themselves into their Government, for cer¬ 
tainly our Government needs more of the 
home put into it and less of the Government 
111 the home. 

But whether you enter public service or 
not, there is no finer role that you can play 
In the defense of democracy and our Ameri¬ 
can way of life than that of wife, mother, 
and homemaker. Run your homes and raise 
your children in the very best traditions and 
fundamentals of our American way of life. 

But don’t restrict yourself to the home to 
the extent of exclusion of any Interest or 
participation in public affairs and your Gov¬ 
ernment. For if you do that, your indiffer¬ 
ence to your Government and to your full 


citizenship will be reflected in your children 
who grow up Imitating you. 

In short, in the years that you are about to 
enter you can do far more than you realize 
to make this a better country—to keep it the 
wonderful democracy that It is, to preserve 
our American way of life. 

You don't have to ask anybody but your¬ 
self how to do It. And there Is no one who 
can do It for you. It is your individual re¬ 
sponsibility. More important, it is your free 
and cherished right. Don’t lot that right die 
for lack of exercise. 

’The most precious thing that democracy 
gives to us is freedom. You and I cannot 
escape the fact that the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for freedom Is personal. Our freedoms 
today are not so much In danger because 
people are consciously trying to take them 
away from us as they are In danger because 
we forget to use them. 

Freedom may be an Intangible, but. like 
most everything else, it can die bccauoe of 
lack of use. Freedom unexerclscd may be¬ 
come freedom forfeited. The preservation of 
freedom is in the hands of the people them¬ 
selves now, not the Government. 

Prolonging Korea Stalemate Laid to 
Democratic Leaden 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27,1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Prolonging Korea Stalemate 
Laid to Democratic Leaders,” written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 27. 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today in Washington 
(By David Lawrence) 

prolonging KOREA STALEMATE LAID TO DEMO¬ 
CRATIC LEADERS 

Washington, April 26.--Is anybody here 
really thinking about the 350,000 American 
boys ill Korea? Speeches galore are being 
made in Congress, but so far as the Demo¬ 
cratic Party is concerned, there isn’t the 
slightest evidence of any policy on the part 
of its leadership in Congre.ss or the White 
House to bring the Korean war to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

Instead, the idea of a stalemate which 
shall keep American troops engaged indefi¬ 
nitely seemi. to be accepted as the policy 
of the administration. There is to be no 
effort to strike back at the enemy by air or 
to require that allies who are members of 
the U. N. should cease giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

It was the Democratic administration 
which ordered the troops into Korea without 
ever asking for a resolution of ratification by 
Congress. It is the same administration 
which now is committing the American 
forces to an indefinite period of fighting 
without a chance of using maximum force 
against the enemy. 


So far as the American forces in Korea are 
concerned, they have been deprived of the 
opportunity to use the customary tactics or 
rules of war. 

It in one of the oldest rules of International 
law that when an enemy force makes an 
attack, it can be pursued to the bases from 
which it came. 

The Democratic Party In Congress, how¬ 
ever, takes the position that these rules must 
be Ignored and that the American forces 
must continue to take punishment day after 
day for fear of offending our U. N. allies or 
Russia. 

United States entitled to leadership 
The American people have a right to ex¬ 
pect leadership from the Democratic Party, 
which is in control not only of the White 
House but of both Houses of Congress as 
well as the Department of State. 

Yet, today the United States Government 
Bits idly by and allows one of its allies— 
Great Britain—to ship through Hong Kong 
munitions of war that are being used by the 
Communist Chinese. 

The United States also sits idly by and 
maintains friendly relations with and even 
appropriates money to governments, such 
as India, which are doing everything they 
can to oppose American policy. Not a single 
regiment of Indian troops has gone to the 
aid of American forces in Korea. 

The Congress is asked to be humane and 
furnish wheat to India, but is the Govern¬ 
ment of Nehru humane? Hasn’t the Gov¬ 
ernment of India done everything it could 
to take the side of Communist China—an 
enemy of the United States—and isn’t it the 
Indian Government that is really responsible 
for the privations of the Indian people rather 
than those who decline to send funds or 
food? 

The United States sits Idly by, too, and 
allows the legal fiction to be spread that this 
is a war between the United Nations and the 
Communists when, in fact. Britain and other 
U. N. governments maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions v/lth governments actually engaged In 
war against us. 

Fear wins no wars 

One Government which Is a member of 
the United Nations—namely. Nationalist 
China—is prevented from aiding our troops 
In Korea, Within the last few days It has 
been announced that a military ml.^ision is 
going from America to help the Nationalists 
to defend Formosa against attack. K Amer¬ 
ican munitions and military personnel can 
do this, they can help the Nationalists to 
reach the mainland, as General MacArthur 
recommended. 

But how does the American Government 
Justify Its own course in arranging now for 
the defense of Formosa when the British 
Government and other U. N. governmentG do 
not concur at all In the American policy to¬ 
ward Formosa? 

What kind of U. N. policy Is It which forbids 
one of its own members to obey the call 
for reinforcements in Korea? And what kind 
of U. N. policy is It which permits its prin¬ 
cipal members to trade with the enemy and 
to carry on diplomatic relations with the 
enemy government? 

These factors make It logical to expect 
that the Democratic Party will have to ex¬ 
plain Is position and record on all this some 
day. It cannot pose as the “peace party” 
when In fact it has become the party that 
has allowed the Korean war to be prolonged 
Instead of being brought to a quick conclu¬ 
sion, as could be done if General MacArthur’g 
recommendations were followed. 

Fear never won a war and public expres¬ 
sions of fear lecently by Democratic Party 
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•pokesmen may wall Invite further attacks 
from the enemy. Just as the m-fated pro¬ 
nouncement in January 1950 by our Secre¬ 
tary of State that Korea wouldn’t be de¬ 
fended may have encouraged the Communist 
aggression In June 1960. 


How To End Korean War Yet Wm Peace 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» April 26,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I v/ould like to include an editorial 
entitled “How To End Korean War Yet 
Win Peace,” which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
on Tuesday, April 24, 1951: 

How To End Korean War Yet Win Peace 

As key Senate committees prepare to take 
up an Inquiry into United States foreign 
policy, these vital factors stand out as con¬ 
ditioning aspects of the search for a wise 
and sound global program: 

1. Because of tragic errors of the past, we 
are limited in our efforts for the future. It 
is not so much a matter now of agreeing on 
the best course. Unfortunately, there is no 
such courre. So we must content ourselves 
with determining the least objectionable of 
a number of faulty courses. 

2. The towering and heroic figure of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, together with the cava¬ 
lier manner In which this military genius 
was dismissed has threatened to put an un¬ 
fortunate emphasis upon the emotional 
plane and to make difficult a dispassionate, 
logical approach to the problem. 

This has not been the general’s fault. The 
summary way in which he was shorn of hla 
duties provided the spark which lit this 
Nation-wide display of hero worshipfulness. 
And the administration, in what has come 
pretty close to being a smear campaign di¬ 
rected against the general, has succeeded In 
fanning the blnze. 

Part of the blame for this hobby-soxer 
approach to the matter at hand must also be 
attributed to some Republicans, who have 
sought to capitalize upon the genuine and 
deep-Bcnted respect the people have for this 
great American. 

3. The administration, having failed to 
anticipate accurately the depth of the pub¬ 
lic’s feeling in the matter, has been placed 
in the uncomfortable position of fighting, 
with Its back to the wall, an unpopular en¬ 
gagement In which personalities rather than 
Issues are getting far too much attention. 

Such an uneasiness over being at bay Is 
not conducive to logical presentation of facts, 
and encourages excessive use of tactics un¬ 
worthy of the serious issues at hand. 

4. Finally, the administration, if it is to 
avoid a public confession of its earlier fun¬ 
damental errors, may choose to commit new 
and equally grave mistakes out of the neces¬ 
sity of preserving partisan strength, or at 
least of hedging against a too severe breach- 
Inj of party armor. 

In this respect, the President and his ad¬ 
visers have Inexpertly boxed themselves in. 
They cannot very well go forward along lines 
advocated by General MacArthur, for they 
have fired him for pressing this course. 
They cannot go hack along the road of ap¬ 
peasement, as advocated by Great Britain, for 


they themselves have foresworn this retreat. 
In their efforts to breast the wave of public 
adoration of MacArthur the hero. 

That leaves them only the sad choice of 
trying to stand still, an alternative in which 
we expect the Chinese and the Russian Com¬ 
munists will be extremely uncooperative. 

Indeed, the weakness of the United States 
politico-military position In the Far East to¬ 
day is that It cannot be characterized as a 
policy at all—but rather as the lack of one. 
Like Charles Dickens* Mr. Mlcawber, v;c are 
“waiting for something to turn up.” And 
that, short of surrender, is no way to win a 
war—or a peace, either. 

Despite these four very real and very un¬ 
fortunate difficulties, the way must be found 
to a positive policy which is the least faulty, 
to a policy by which the war in Korea can be 
brought to an honorable and speedy conclu¬ 
sion, to a policy which gives the greatest 
hope of restoring peace, to a policy which can 
lead eventually to a logical program for in¬ 
suring the security of the Western World 
while at the same time coming to an under¬ 
standing with the Soviet world which will 
permit the two halves to live together, if not 
in complete harmony, at least outside the 
shadow of Imminent war. 

Admittedly, that’s a mighty big order. 
And it, too, has a major flaw, Just as has 
President Truman’s idea of a “limited wtu*” 
In Korea. That flaw is the refusal of the 
Communist world earnestly to seek peace, 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 

It takes two to make wa-\ It also takes 
two to make peace. And we only kid our- 
stlves, and do our noble cause a major dis¬ 
service, If we conclude that our cold-war-hot- 
war enemy desires real and lasting peace In 
Asia, in the Middle East or in Europe. 

We have contended that the Truman- 
Acheson policy vacuum in Korea is faulty. 
We h.isten to add that the program General 
MacArthur favors Is more or less faulty, too. 
That’s what we’re trying to get at. Nothing 
we can do will be completely right. Borne 
thlng.s will be lees wrong than others. 

Much was made by an administration 
source over the week end about the entry of 
the Chinese Communists Into the Korean 
“police action.’’ General MacArthur is 
quoted as having assured Presjldont Truman 
at the Wake Island conference that the Chi¬ 
nese Reds would not enter the conflict, that 
he could wind up the Korean campaign 
Fbout Thanksgiving time and that at least 
a division of United States troops In Korea 
could be spared for European duty by early 
January. 

We have yet to hear General MacArthur’s 
version of this historic meeting last October 
15 and we shall withhold comment on it 
until that time. 

But this fact remains, and it cannot bo 
controverted: 

When we entered Korea militarily after 
the surprise attack by the North Koreans 
across the thirty-eighth parallel —e move 
that was made, incidentally, without con¬ 
sultation with Congress, which constitution¬ 
ally haj exclusive power to declare war— 
we took a calculated risk. 

It might be added here, parenthetically, 
that the President ordered troops into Korea 
wlth(.ut prior con.sultatloii with General 
MacArthur, whose Job It would be as a mil¬ 
itary man to fight the campaign decided 
Upon by the diplomats. 

Once wo committed troops to Korea, we 
rank the risk that Communist China would 
enter the fray. There may have been good 
reason at the time to doubt that the Chi¬ 
nese Reds would get mixed up in it. But 
we didn’t know for sure. We did know—or 
should have realized—that If Mao decided 
to get In we couldn’t keep him out. 

As It developed, Mao did move into Korea. 
Whether he intended to do that all along. 
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or changed his mind when it became obvious 
that we would lick the North Koreans, we 
don’t know. He's there now. at any rate. 

If we follow General MacArthi!r’8 program, 
we may wind up fighting Russia, too, not 
only In the Far East but in Europe and the 
Middle East as well. Nobody knows. 

Saying Russia necessarily won't move in, 
as General MacArthtu* told Congress, is 
nothing more than a guess. Russia might 
get into it—and we might as well face that 
possibility. Russia might get in even though 
we don’t smack Red China by air. 

In a very real sense Russian involvement 
has been a possibility ever since we went 
to the South Koreans’ aid. Just as Red China’s 
involvement was. The Truman-Acheson 
policy vacuum in Korea is no guaranty either 
that the Kremlin won’t strike. 

The basic weakness of the MacArthur 
viewpoint is this; What do we do with Ko¬ 
rea—or that piece of it we finally capture— 
once we win? 

We may even force the Chinese to pull 
back across the Yalu. We might even be 
able to achieve the United Nations original 
goal in Korea—to unify the country and 
to restore It to the Koreans under a demo¬ 
cratic form of government. 

But unless the U. N. keeps thousands of 
men in Korea for a long time to come, and 
arms that defense army to the teeth, there 
will be nothing to prevent the Chinese from 
repeating the whole sorry aggression after 
our boys go home. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson was right 
(although there are some things a govern¬ 
ment can’t and shouldn’t say officially) when 
he observed that Korea was a military lia¬ 
bility. It still is. It will continue to be, 
even if we kick Mao out of that tragic land. 

We went Into Korea In the first place be¬ 
cause of a high moral principle, to conquer 
aggression and to halt Red imperiallbm by 
force of arms. That was a noble sentiment, 
and it was supported generally in this 
country. 

But the United Nations has abandoned 
that goal. Tlie U. N. membership has quietly 
but firmly failed to provide enough military 
stuff. Just as the U. N. has failed to supply the 
diplomatic and political guts, to do what It 
set out to do in Korea. 

In a very real sense, our allies have let us 
down. As a result, we have concocted this 
sensseleos Truman-Acheson formula for 
seeking to limit the war. You can’t limit 
war. You either win wars, or you lose them. 

You can commit your men to a criminal 
meat-grinder proposition in which you trade 
one pint of American blood for 20 pints of 
Communist blood. But in the end you suc¬ 
ceed in doing nothing but spilling blood. 

Furthermore, under such a program, 
which requires a willingness to see the Ko¬ 
rean campaign seesaw across the narrow 
peninsula for months, years, maybe, you 
make it Inevitable that the folks back home 
eventually will demand that the whole sorry 
mess be ended, one wav or the other. 

General MacArthur wanted to try to end 
the war, in what looked to him to be the 
shortest possible time and with the least 
additional loss of American lives. He was 
fired, because that Isn’t the way the Tru¬ 
man-Acheson script calls for things to go. 

But there Is one other way. It won’t be 
popular Immediately. It won’t be strictly 
moral, from the standpoint of high prin¬ 
ciple. It won’t be totally right. But we 
think It offers the greatest percentage of 
rightness and the lowest percentage of 
wi-ongnesB. It’s the least of a number of 
larger evils. 

Here’s a rough outline we toss out as the 
basis for discussion—intelligent, unemotion¬ 
al discussion, wc hope. 
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1. Get out of Korea. Announce in ad¬ 
vance that we are laying down a broad radio¬ 
active belt behind which our forces can stage 
an orderly withdrawal and through which 
the Commlee cannot advance to prevent 
evacuation of our men, our equipment, and 
our allies. 

2. Take with us South Koreans, military 
and civilian, who don't want to stay behind. 
(We don't know where we could put them, 
but that could be worked out through the 
U. N.; it’s a U. N. baby.) 

3. Proclaim a Monroe Doctrine for the 
far Pacific. Draw a line and bay to the 
Commies, in Peiping as well as In Moscow, 
cross that line and atomic eggs begin to fail 
on you, brother—but fast. 

4. Make certain the Commies clearly under¬ 
stand this line, among other places, specif¬ 
ically protects the Philippines, Formosa. 
Japan, New Zealand, Australia, Work out 
defense pacts at once with the people of 
these areas. 

6. Announce boldly that, by their aggres¬ 
sive tactics, both Red China and Red Rus¬ 
sia have forfeited any right to expect to 
help write the Japanese peace treaty. We 
trusted them when we agreed to let them in 
on the peace with the Japs. They (the Com¬ 
mies) have violated that trust. Therefore, 
those bets are off—but gc»d. 

6. Let it be known that we will veto Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations Se¬ 
curity Council, until Peiping proves by her 
deeds, not by mere words, that she is capable 
of taking her place with civilized countries 
of the world, that she can be trusted not to 
fracture the peace In ruthless aggressive Im¬ 
perialism. 

7. Admit that we have failed to do what we 
set out to do In Korea—primarily because 
the United Nations got cold feet and would 
not face the risk of world war III that have 
been part of the Korean affair from the very 
beginning. Say that we are pulling out of 
Korea because we aren’t willing—alone—to 
shoulder the blame of bringing on world war 
in. If it should start over our moves to win 
an indecisive victory In Korea—indecisive, 
that Is, in terms of our global determination 
to keep the free world free. 

This is a positive program. It Is aggres¬ 
sive. It is one on which we could achieve 
unity among ourselves here at home. It is 
one on which we could achieve unity among 
a vast majority of the 60 nations of the 
United Nations. It is a policy that says what 
we mean—for the first time in months. 

Admittedly, there are major flaws inher¬ 
ent in a policy which pretends to be posi¬ 
tive, yet starts out being negative. But, we 
submit, in light of the mistakes of the past, 
the program is less faulty than the present 
Truman-Acheson policy vacuum. 

Finally, this get-out-of-Korea plan Is not 
appeasement. It is frankly admitting tem¬ 
porary defeat, yes. On the other hand, the 
only other way to get out of Korea—short 
of military victory over Communist China, 
and perhaps Russia, too—requires real ap¬ 
peasement : The promise of giving the Com¬ 
mies something (Formosa, a voice in the Jap 
Peace 'Treaty, a seat In the U. N.) to buy them 
into agreeing to a cease-fire and a phony 
peace. 

Under this proposal, we lay down the 
terms, not the Commies. And those terms 
would be tougher than we could extract from 
Mao in anything short of licking him on the 
mainland of China. 

We seriously recommend careful study of 
this get-out-of-Korea suggestion as the least 
evil way out of this mess. For by it, we 
could preserve permanently the peace and 
security of the Western World in the Pa¬ 
cific—and in the Atlantic community of na¬ 
tions as well. 


Conference To Fight High Prices and 
Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NIW YORK 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on inflation and mobilization adopted at 
a special conference of the Liberal Party 
on April 19. This conference was at¬ 
tended by 925 delegates representing 
labor, veterans, civic, consumers, com¬ 
munity. and liberal organizations. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolution on Policy Adopted at Confer¬ 
ence To Fight High Prices and Inflation 

Held Under the Auspices or the TjTberal 

Party, Central High School of Needle 

Trades. Thursday, April 19, 1961 

World peace depends upon the mainte¬ 
nance of economic, military, and moral 
strength in the free world. The backbone of 
such strength Is the United States. 

America’s ability to fulfill its world mis¬ 
sion Is seriously threatened by the growing 
price Inflation. Inflation adds unnecessary 
billions to the coat of military defense. In¬ 
flation Imposes unbearable costs on the peo¬ 
ple of Europe and Asia In their efforts to ob¬ 
tain American goods. Inflation undermines 
the living standards of the American people, 
thereby weakening the working and fighting 
morale of the Nation. Inflation Is an ally of 
communism. 

The rapid Inflation, since the beginning of 
the conflict In Korea. Is based on an artificial 
scarcity, created by scare buying, speculation, 
stockpiling, accumulation of Inventories. 
Although this artificial price boost is now 
leveling off, the long range Impact of our 
mobilization needs must create real scarci¬ 
ties. Uncontrolled, this scarcity will mean 
new and great price rises, a prolonged period 
of steady inflation. 

The Immediate effect of this Inflation has 
been bloated profits for a fe\. at one end, 
and endangered living standards for the mil¬ 
lions at the other end. Corporate profits In 
the fourth quarter of 1951 stood 75 percent 
above the previous year. Select corporations, 
producing basic commodities, topped even 
this unprecedented high In profits. 

For the consumer, the threat to his savings 
and his living standards was reflected in the 
rising price Indexes: 

The cost of living has gone up more than 
8 percent. 

The price of food has gone up more than 
11 percent. 

The price of semimanufactured wholesale 
goods has gone up 24.7 percent. 

In ti e same period, more than half the 
nonagrlcultural workers in America received 
no pay increases. Of those who did get any 
Increase in 1951, the majority were between 
6 to 8 percent. 

These inequities have been multiplied by 
the Inequities of the tax structure. Cor¬ 
porate profits, after taxes, have risen 60 per¬ 
cent since last year. Loopholes In the pres¬ 
ent law cost Uncle iSam hillions of dollars 
annually. The salaried and wage worker 
faces Increased income taxes and new sales 
taxes. 


The basic responsibility for the failure to 
control Inflation lies In the presently inade¬ 
quate Defense Production Act, passed by a 
business-minded Congress. 

The act exempts food prices from controls. 

The act provides no means for rent con¬ 
trols. 

The act exempts manufactured products 
from quality control. 

The weakness of the act has been aggra¬ 
vated by the weak and lop-sided use of the 
powers bestowed on the President and the 
mobilization agencies. At present the core 
of the control regulations is a retail per¬ 
centage mark-up on a climbing wholesale 
price level. This Is merely a legislation of 
inflation. 

While prices rise rapidly and profits rise 
even more rapidly, the mobilization agen¬ 
cies have sought to freeze wages, leaving 
the great mass of Americans no means of 
catching up with the inflationary trend. 

The present Defense Production Act ex¬ 
pires on June 30, simultaneously with the 
expiration of the present almost meaning¬ 
less rent-control legislation. 

This conference, representing delegates of 
consumer, civic labor, community, fraternal, 
veterans, and liberal organizations, calls 
upon the citizens of New York City to rally 
for a new Defense Production Act to hall 
Inflation. 

This means power to Impose tight rent 
controls. 

This means power to control farm prices, 
while guaranteeing farm income through 
proper subsidies. 

This means dollar-and-cents ceilings on 
manufactured goods, with provisions for 
quality control. 

Simultaneously, the tax structure must be 
revised to place the burden upon those best 
able to bear them. This means absolute 
opposition to any national sales tax. This 
means stepped-up corporate and excess- 
profits taxes, both as a means of financing 
necessary Government expenditures and as a 
way of cutting down on huge slush funds 
now engaged In speculative enterprise. To 
curb speculation we propose credit controls. 

Until such time as a new act is written, 
this conference calls upon the mobilization 
agencies to establish dollar-nnd-cents ceil¬ 
ings and to roll back prices In basic indus¬ 
tries and distributive trades now showing 
superprofits. 

To enforce this program, this conference 
calls upon tlie administration to reorganize 
the mobilization agencies so that a full and 
equal voice be granted to labor, the farmer, 
and the consuming public, along with busi¬ 
ness, right through the entire mobilization 
structure. 

To realize this program, this conference* 
calls upon its assembled delegates, through 
their organizations, to communicate with 
their elected representatives and the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for the above pro¬ 
gram to check Inflation and to establish an 
equality of sacrifice In America’s great effort 
to maintain peace and freedom in the world. 

Resolution on Plan or Action Adopted at 

Conference To Fight High Prices and In¬ 
flation Held Under the Auspices of the 

Liberal Party, Central High School or 

Needle Trades, Thursday, April 19, 1951 

Ill order to effect real price control, tight 
rent control, and a vigorous check In profit¬ 
eering. we recommend the following plan of 
action: 

1. Adoption of appropriate resolutions by 
the various organizations represented at this 
conference. 

2. Sending of such resolutions to President 
Truman. Senators Lehman and Ives, all New 
York Congressmen, majority and minority 
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leaders In both Houses of Congress, to 
Charles Wilson, Eric Johnston, and Michael 
DlSalle and to the United Labor Committee. 

3. Initiation of a card-writing campaign 
by the members of the various organizations, 
to be addressed to their local representatives 
in the National Government, as well as to 
the various appropriate Federal agencies. 

4 . Sending of delegations by the various 
organizations to legislators and administra¬ 
tors In order to urge adoption of the meas¬ 
ures and actions recommended by the con¬ 
ference. 

6. Wide distribution of the four-page 
folder leaflet prepared by the committee that 
arranged the conference against high prices 
and Inflation, or of similar leaflets, In order 
to educate and arouse public opinion. 

6. Organization of neighborhood rallies by 
the organizations represented In this confer¬ 
ence, cooperatively. If possible, and singly. If 
necessary. 

7. Writing of letters to the press by the 
delegates as Individuals In order further to 
arouse and organize public opinion. 

8. Stimulation of public opinion by the 
use of radio and other channels of commu¬ 
nication. 

9 Encouragement and organization of con¬ 
sumers’ boycotts by housewives against flag¬ 
rant abuses or profiteering with regard to 
prices and profits. 

10. Publicizing by the various organiza¬ 
tions of actions taken by them for real price 
control, tight rent control, and against 
profiteering. 

11. Sending of an appropriate communi¬ 
cation to the United Labor Committee 
Bolidarlzlng this conference with their efforts 
to stem the tide of Inflation. 

Motion that in order to carry out more 
effectively the plan of action outlined above 
and to correlate the separate activities of the 
participating organizations it Is urged that 
each organization, wherever appropriate, 
Identify Itself with this conference. 

Motion that this conference against high 
prices and Inflation call upon the govern¬ 
ment of the city of New York to utilize the 
department of markets to keep prices down 
and to serve as a pacemaker In pushing con¬ 
trol over prices. 

Motion: Be It 

Resolved. That this conference against 
high prices calls upon the city of New York 
to relnstltute the bureau formerly existent 
In the department of markets for the pur¬ 
pose of utilizing the radio, newspapers, and 
other media of communications to dissemi¬ 
nate Information to make price control more 
effective and to combat inflation. 


An Emergency Federal Tax Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN IHE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record specific recom¬ 
mendations of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce. These recommendations 
are the result of the considered thinking 
of the most qualified men in Kansas on 
Federal taxation. The Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce believes that the 
recommendations contained in the en- 
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closed emergency Federal tax program 
are realistic and sound in every respect. 
I submit them to the Senate for con¬ 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the recom¬ 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

An Emeugency Feoehal Tax Program—Rrc- 

OMMENDATIONfl OP THE KANQAS STATE CHAM¬ 
BER OP Commerce Formulated by the 

Federal Taxation Council Revired and 

Adopted by the Board op Directors April 

13, 1961 

introduction 

The Nation’s program for defense Is three¬ 
fold: First, organizing and training an exten¬ 
sive military establishment; second, develop¬ 
ing our industrial potential to maintain our 
superiority in arras; and third, protecting 
our national economy against the inflation¬ 
ary pressures which are a concomitant of a 
rearmament program. To fall In either 
phase would mean the loss of freedom and 
our American way of life. 

We must guard ourselves against two 
major dangers in our defense effort: First, 
our defense needs should be carefully studied 
and should not be of excessive scope; second, 
once the required scope Is determined, the 
program should be carried out with efficiency 
and minimum waste. 

To build the effective military establish¬ 
ment required, without Incurring colossal 
waste, will call for the most careful study 
and planning. To outproduce the Commu¬ 
nist aggressors will demand the full use of 
available capital and the cooperation of all 
our people. To defeat inflation will require 
austere self-denial on the part of every citi¬ 
zen and the various echelons of our Govern¬ 
ment. Federal. State, and local as well. 

GENERAL POLICIES 

Therefore, we believe that the following 
eight points should be laid down as general 
policies: 

1. The President’s recommended spend¬ 
ing budget of $71,600,000,000 for the Federal 
fiscal year 1952 should be critically examined 
by the Congress. Substantial reductions In 
nondefense expenditures should be made. 
Among the areas In which large savings 
should be effected are public works, foreign 
aid, subsidies, grants-ln-aid, and loan pro¬ 
grams; and there are others. Where neces¬ 
sary, amendatory legislation to achieve these 
objectives should be enacted promptly. All 
new domestic spending programs must be 
scrutinized with especial care. 

2. Appropriations and authorizations for 
those purposes deemed essential. Including 
defense, must be subjected to scrutiny with 
a view to eliminating waste, Inefficiency, and 
duplication. It must also be borne In mind 
that many governmental services that might 
be construed as essential In peacetime are 
entirely unnecessary or are considerably less 
essential in time of national emergency. 

3. It Is fundamental that the budget be 
balanced Immediately. If, after eliminat¬ 
ing all nonessentlal expenditures and re¬ 
ducing less essential ones, the 1962 budget 
Is not balanced, then—and only then—addi¬ 
tional revenue In an amount sufficient to 
attain this objective should be raised. 

4. In framing such tax legislation as may 
be found necessary to balance the 1952 
budget, consideration should be given to 
levying those taxes which will least Impair 
the productive capacity of the country. In¬ 
dividual Income and corporation taxes have 
already been increased to meet the emer¬ 
gency. Excise taxes, in marked contrast to 
individual and corporation income taxes, 
have not been increased In the last few years. 
Excise taxes are traditionally a major fea¬ 


ture of our revenue system. Excise taxes, If 
wisely levied, are much less inflationary than 
other types. They can be made a temporary 
source of large revenue without being op¬ 
pressive. Therefore, we believe that excise 
taxes should be expanded as the major, if not 
the only, source of such additional revenue 
as may be required. 

6. If expansion of the field of excise taxa¬ 
tion should not suffice to balance the 1952 
budget, then the yield of the Individual In¬ 
come taxes should be increased. 

6. The Congress should, however, complete 
the program, well started In the Revenue Act 
of 1950, of subjecting to the corporation 
tax the Incomes of all organizations which 
engage in business In competition with those 
which are taxed. Government-financed en¬ 
terprises, cooperatives, and others still enjoy 
unfair tax advantages which should be elimi¬ 
nated without injury to the legitimate pur¬ 
poses of such enterprises. 

7. By economies In operation and by in¬ 
creasing postal rates in those classlticatlons 
which now show operating losses, the Post 
Office Department should be made self-sus¬ 
taining; also, all franking privileges should 
be discontinued. 

8. While Congress has carried out some of 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
(popularly known as the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion), It has still before it the majority of 
those recommendations whose enactment 
will result in the greatest economies and 
efficiencies. Congress should tolerate no 
further delay In translating these recom¬ 
mendations into law. 

SPECIFIC MEASURES 

Excises: The present selective types of ex¬ 
cise taxes should be extended and expanded 
BO as to place the burden insofar as possible 
on those best able to pay and on such prod¬ 
ucts as are most competitive with the de¬ 
fense program. Any Increases in tax under 
this proposal should not be levied on any 
Items which, before the effective date of the 
Imposition of such taxes, have left the pos¬ 
session of the person obligated to pay the 
tax. 

The Imposition of a Federal general-sales 
tax or defense-excise tax, either at the retail 
or the manufacturer’s level is opposed, even 
If food products were to be exempted. Such 
general sales taxes would hit hardest those 
least able to pay; would be inflationary In 
application, particularly so if applied at the 
manufacturer’s level; would greatly burdten 
millions of retailers in their accounting pro¬ 
cedures if applied at the retail level; if once 
adopted, would likely become permanent in 
the Federal revenue scheme and thus in 
future years impinge upon sources of reve¬ 
nue available to the various States govern¬ 
ments; and would not create a sufficient tax 
consciousness In the mind of the taxpayer, 
particularly If Imposed at the manufacturer’s 
level. 

the individual income tax 

In seeking increased revenue from Income 
taxation, we recommend first that the en¬ 
forcement powers of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue be strengthened by providing stlffer 
penalties for deliberate and negligent under¬ 
reporting of incomes. 

If exijanslon and extension of selective- 
excise taxes, increased Income from more 
rigid enforcement of income-tax laws, and 
decreased Government expenditures for non¬ 
defense functions, wherever possible, do not 
produce sufficient revenue to meet prospec¬ 
tive Federal budgets, we recommend across- 
the-board increases in Individual income- 
tax rates as will be least discriminatory and 
most feasible for the general economy. 
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A]fW Award^Cam* TlinMgh Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. April 26. 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnstown Democrat, a newspaper in 
my congressional district, has been 
awarded first honorable mention for ex¬ 
cellence in typography, presswork, and 
makeup by the judges of the twenty-first 
annual exhibition of newspaper typog- 
arphy. The Johnstown Democrat won 
Its award in the classification for news¬ 
papers of the 10.C03 to 50,030 circulation 
class. Judges were Karold E. Stassen, 
president of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Merle Armitage, art director of 
Look and Quick and president of the 
American Institute of the Graphic Arts; 
and J. L. Frazier, editor of Inland 
Printer. 

"With the receipt of this national 
honor the Democrat has rounded out a 
complete cycle of best of all accom¬ 
plishments in newspaper circles. They 
have received previous recognition in 
such fields as photography, editorial 
writing, features, public service, and 
general news content. 

I congratulate John James, the edi¬ 
tor; Walter W. Krebs, the owner and 
publisher; and L. W. Barnes, general 
manager; together with all of the heads 
of the other departments, all of the em¬ 
ployees and personnel working for this 
newspaper. They all deserve a “well 
done." 

The editor. John James, has written 
the follov/ing editorial, which I believe 
expresses fully the sentiments of the 
newspaper and the people employed 
by it: 

Ayeh Award Came Through Teamwork 

The Democrat shares with Its readers to¬ 
day a pardonable pride in achievement. 

This newspaper is fortunate to have won 
first honorable mention in the annual 
F. Wayland Ayer competition for excellence 
In typography, presswork, and make-up, in 
the 10.000-50,000 circulation classification. 

Every newspaper in the Nation was eligible 
to enter the competition. Eight hundred 
did. 

The Ayer cup went to the Dally News- 
Tribune of La Salle, Ill. To the News-Trib¬ 
une go our sincere congratulation . 

In the 10,000-50,000 clasa, the Democrat 
took first place. We share honors with the 
New York Herald Tribune, which captured 
similar recogritlon in the over-60,000 classi¬ 
fication. 

Through the years the Democrat has won 
Its share of recognition—for excellence In 
nows reporting and photography, for out¬ 
standing coverage In the mining and aviation 
fields. Some Judges have found that the 
Democrat’s editorial page merits a second 
look. 

But these are departmental honors, and 
as such they represent only one facet of any 
newspaper's excellence. 

The Ayer recognition, one the other hand, 
represents teamwork In which every depart¬ 
ment has shared—^from the topside to the 
apprentice who one day may heed this 
organization. 

The recognition the Democrat won this 
week represents the appreciation of skills 


that no one man, not even one department, 
could ever hope to master. 

Purely for the purpose of the record, let’s 
tick off a few of the credits that are due. 

Before any award for excellence could be 
won by any newspaper In any community 
there must be a wUllngneos to risk capital 
in a venture that history has shown to be 
one of the most uncertain. That capital has 
been provided—to the tune of several million 
dollars as represented in the Investment in 
the Democrat, one of a group of enterprises 
serving this community with distinction. 

Behind that must bo executive and ad¬ 
ministrative ability to translate the dollars 
and cents of the investors Into a product of 
community service. Theirs Is the Job of 
bringing into clear focus the contribution 
each department makes to the end product. 
In the case of the Democrat, they are Walter 
W. Krebs, publisher, and L. W. Barnes, 
general manager. 

In the production departments, where 
Ideas and know-how find their way onto the 
copy paper from which the cold type Is set, 
credit goes to Pat Malloy, managing editor, 
and Carl M. Gillespie, advertising manager. 
Sharing the spotlight In the news depart¬ 
ment are Saul W. Spiegel, city editor; Newton 
Georg, telegraph editor; James H. Torr, sports 
editor; Glenn Seaae. mine editor. 

The contributions of the mechanical de¬ 
partments in the production of a prize- 
winning newspaper are major. Chief of the 
Democrat’s composing room is Aloyslus Kar- 
cher. In charge of the Democrat’s press¬ 
room Is John H. Mock. Head of the engrav¬ 
ing department Is R. Wayne Schrott. 

But these department heads alone could 
not have produced an Ayer prlse-wlnnlng 
newspaper. They have been supported all 
along the line by loyal and conscientious 
workers who as a well-coordinated team have 
enabled the Democrat to achieve such na¬ 
tional recognition. 

Finally, full credit must be paid to the 
hundreds of advertisers and the more than 
26.8C0 readers who have found this news¬ 
paper to be a profitable and informative 
meeting place that has come to represent an 
Important phase of the American way of life. 

We of the Democrat thank the Ayer people 
for the recognition they have given us. 

We recognize the high standards the fu¬ 
ture Imposes upon us. If we are to meet the 
challenge of 1951. 

All of us hope to be able to produce In the 
coming years the kind of a newspaper our 
readers have a right to expect. 


Predicting and Interpreting tiie 1950 
Ejections 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. March 7.1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Louis H. Bean is recognized as one of 
this Nation’s foremost authorities in the 
field of election statistics. He gained 
Nation-wide recognition in his 1C48 pre¬ 
diction that President Truman would be 
reelected. Dr. Bean is always willing to 
have his predictions reviewed following 
an election. 

Following Is an abstract of a talk given 
by Dr. Bean regarding the 1950 elections: 

The 1950 congressional election offers an 
excellent example for discussing my part of 
this series of lectures. How To Predict and 


Interpret Elections. But It should be looked 
upon only as an aztpnple. In applying the 
art of statistical analysis, expectation and 
interpretation to past and future elections, 
it should be borne in mind that every elec¬ 
tion is dominated by different problems and 
features. 

Some of you may recall my statistical 
analyses of pest congressional elections, 
made before the Korean war and published 
many weeks before the election of Novem¬ 
ber 7. These studies were intended to show 
how the two major parties appeared to be 
lined up In the spring and summer of 1030 
before the big guns of the political cam¬ 
paign opened up. 

They pointed to certain possible reruTU 
if one Resumed no major abnormal develop¬ 
ments in domestic or international effalrs; 
that is, if one assumed a normal midLerm 
election. They Indicated what might nor¬ 
mally be expected If the two major parties 
conducted their campaigns as usual. 

What were these norma or standards as 
I laid them out In my book the Mid-Term 
Battle? How do the actual rebulls differ 
from those of a normal midterm election? 

For the House of Roprecentatlvcs, I pointed 
out that normally the Democrats, as the 
party in power, stood to lose 25 to 30 seats. 
They actually lost 27. We are, therefore, 
Jufitified in looking upon the over-all re¬ 
sults In the House as about in line with 
normal expectations. This means that as 
far as the 435 congressional races are con¬ 
cerned, they wore not much Influenced by 
the new political climate that the Korean 
war brought on after June, or that such 
new influences as did develop managed to 
cancel out in the aggregate. 

The make-up of the Eighty-second Con- 
grecs is 64 percent Democratic compared 
v;ith 60 percent In the Eighty-first Congress. 
The 235 Democrats elected in 1060 should 
be compared with the results in other mid¬ 
term elections. If one wants to see where 
the Democrats stand In the political tide 
that turned up after 1910. Here arc the 
comparable numbers of Democratic Con- 
greesmen elected in other years: 

1934_ 322 

1933. 262 

l&^2 _ 222 

1946. ICS 

1063 . 235 

The Democrats In 1960 came out statisti¬ 
cally stronger than in 1916 and 1942, taut not 
as strong as in 1938. In some States, such 
as Connecticut and Pennsylvania, the Demo¬ 
crats actually succeeded In preventing the 
traditional midterm decline in their per¬ 
centages of the votes cast. In thc.^e two 
Steles the Democrat.s on a midterm basi.s are 
Elroirrer today than they have been since 
1934, and if the Pennsylvania vote had been 
as near to normal as the Connecticut vote 
turned out to be. the Eennsylvnula Djino- 
erats might have reelected their Senator. 

There v/ero two other major frets I pointed 
to in connection with the IQfjO midterm erec¬ 
tion of Congressmen. One had to do with 
the rcitlon where most of the los^^es were 
likely to occur, the other had to do with the 
size of the vote—with political apathy as a 
factor in the probable outcome. 

Since most Democratic losses in 19*16 oc¬ 
curred in the Nortlieust—in the States 
stretching from Massachusetts to Miccourl— 
and since most of the 1918 gains also oc¬ 
curred In this Industrial area, I suggested 
that this would again be the main battle¬ 
ground, with the center of los.^es in the Penn¬ 
sylvania and Ohio districts. And so it was, 
except that the center of losses turned out 
to be Ohlo-lndlana Instead of Pennsylvania- 
Ohlo. 

With regard to the size of the vote, 1 em¬ 
phasized the fact that in 1948 there were 
about 10,000.000 "lost" voters—those who had 
failed to vote. This Is Just on the basis of 
the voting ti'end of the I920’s and 1930’s lAid 
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not on the basis of the total of over 93,000.000 
eligible voters. (On the latter basis, the 
total of “lost” voters was over 45.000.000.) 

Tlie point of these turn-out figures Is to 
show that with the Democrats as the party 
In power, the larger the turnout the larger 
the number of victorious Democratic candi¬ 
dates. Specifically, I pointed out that had 
the total vote In 1948 been 10,000,000 greater, 
It would have meant 20 more Democratic 
scats in the House. 

The 1D50 rrnulls sustain this view. It is 
now possible to say that had the national 
turnout in 1950 been normal, the Democrats 
nil'^ht have mlnlml25ed their losses and pos- 
sr^ly have come through with an actual gain 
in control instead of the normal shrinkage. 
This may surprise those who were misled by 
the many stories about the large vote In 
this year’s election. It was not large—only 
fair. 

The standard I laid out for a normal 
mirltcrni vote in 1950 was around 48,000,000 
(2,000,000 greater than in the 1948 Presiden¬ 
tial election). The latest count gave the 
totnl as 40,000,000. This Is not quite the 
apathy of 19iC, but it is apathy enough and, 
as usual, it Is mostly apathy on the Demo¬ 
cratic side. Here is the simplest illustration 
I can offer; 


Yi‘;ir 

Total \()U> 

Dornncrais 

t'lccU'd 

I'Hr.. 

.34, (KH>, fKKi 
40, DIM), DIM) 

1SK 

1!).^). 


lius. 

4b,()l)0,(KI() 




A lar:9r total vote still means a larger 
number of Democratic Congressmen, and if 
the 1950 vote had been not midway between 
the very low total of 194G and the low total 
of 1948 but had reached forty-seven to forty- 
eight million, the Eighty-second Congress 
would have larger Democratic majorities in 
both the House and Senate. 

For the Senate, my analysis pointed to a 
normal midterm loss of 3 or 4 Democratic 
seats, accompanying the loss of 25 to 30 
seats in the House. As you know, the loss 
was five. While not far from the expected, 
based on a normal midterm election, actu¬ 
ally. it is the result of several surprises. 

Judged largely on a statistical, traditional 
mld-tcrm-voting basis, with little considera¬ 
tion given to personalities and Issues, the 
Republican senatorial opportunities in 1950 
seemed to be in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Idaho, and Nevada, The Repub¬ 
licans were checked by a fairly larp.e vote in 
Connecticut; they failed to capitalize on 
their statistical opportunities in Nevada, but 
won in Idaho. Pennsvlvanla. and Illinois. In 
the last two States the Republican victories 
may be traced to Democratic apathy among 
metropolitan voters—look at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago as examples. 

The Democratic opportunities for senato¬ 
rial gains were fewer. They were limited to 
Missouri and possibly Colorado and Ohio. 
The Democrats won in Mi.ssourl, succeeded 
in narrowing the Republican margin in Colo¬ 
rado. but missed In Ohio by a mile—again, 
in part, because many Democratic metro¬ 
politan voters stayed away from the polls. 
The real senalorlal surprises, of course, w'ere 
In the Democratic defeats in Maryland and 
Utah, and to a lesser degree in California. 
Except for these two or three, even the over¬ 
all senatorial results would be normal for a 
midterm election. 

The reasons for the surprises In the sena¬ 
torial races have yet to be fully analyzed 
statistically. The same, Incidentally, may be 
said also for the gubernatorial surprises of 
the Southwest—where three Republican gov¬ 
ernors were elected In addition to the two In 
Connecticut and Maryland. The task Is not 
a simple one if you do not care to—and you 
shouldn’t—accept the usual and ready gen¬ 


eralizations. For full understanding It is 
necessary to actually probe far below the 
surface for what was done and what actually 
happened in such key States as Maryland. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois. Utah, and Cali¬ 
fornia. That calls for some rather close 
analytical work in unscrambling the com¬ 
plexities and interrelationships in our politi¬ 
cal body. This Is essential If we are to see 
the way the great amount of information 
and misinformation was made to flow 
through our social and economic nerves, 
veins, and arteries, and actually influenced 
voting last November, particularly In metro¬ 
politan areas. 

Even before the reasons for these sena¬ 
torial surprises have been satisfactorily 
analyzed, the question is being asked: "What 
do they mean for 1052*?” At this stage, ob¬ 
viously, It Is anybody’s guess. With the 
world lull of diplomatic and military uncer¬ 
tainties, It is foolish to assume that things 
political and economic will remain as they 
are until 1952. But. by way of summarizing 
the two central leatures of the 1950 election 
(the normal midterm character ol the re¬ 
sults In the House and the few surprises in 
the senatorial races), It can be said that had 
we had a Presidential as well as a congres¬ 
sional election last November 7, we w’ould 
have seen another Democratic victory of the 
proportions of 1948. 

The 1952 outcome will, of course, depend 
on the domestic and International Issues 
that prevail 18 months from now, on the 
bU3ines.s and agricultural conditions then, 
on the candidates chosen at the national 
conventions, on campaign strategy, and on 
turn-out or voting Intere.st. How these fac¬ 
tors will shape up is not too clear this far in 
advance. They serve to give a cloudy ap¬ 
pearance to the so-called statistical crystal 
ball. But I expect this cloud of uncertainty 
to lift as we approach 1952, so I would sug¬ 
gest that you preserve for future use some 
of the lessons you may have learned from 
the political statistical analysis I have pre¬ 
sented to you. 


Turkey’s Place in Defense Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA IE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1051 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ankara Government Worried/' 
written by Con.stantinc Brown, and pub- 
li.shed in the Evening Star of April 27, 
1951, dealing with the place of Turkey 
in the defense program. 

There being no ob.1ection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ankara Government Worried—Ambassador 
Erkin Called Home for Con.sui.tation as 
United States Fails To Include Turkey in 
Defense Plans 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The slow’iicss of the State Department to 
Include 'Turkey In any kind of formal defense 
program has led to Ankara’s order to its Am¬ 
bassador here, Peridun Cemal Erkin, to re¬ 
turn immediately lor consultations. 

The Turkish Government is worried. It 
borders Russia on the east and Moscow’s 
satellite, Bulgaria, on the west. Thus, Tur¬ 
key Is more directly threatened by ICrem- 
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lin aggressiveness than any North Atlantic 
Pact nation. 

In spite of that immediate threat the An¬ 
kara Government has rushed to Korea 10,000 
of Its best soldiers, whose fighting ability has 
won the praise of General MacArthur and all 
top-ranking American officers who have been 
111 Korea. 

The Turkish Government has drawn the 
attention of Secretary of State Acheson to 
the fact that the country is exposed to Soviet 
aggression and has suggested that it be in¬ 
cluded in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ¬ 
ization. This was turned down by the 
French and British Governments. Since the 
veto power exists in the NATO, there W'ns 
nothing that the State Department could 
do. The refusals by London and Paris were 
final. 

The Ankara Government since last Oc¬ 
tober has proposed a mutual assistance pact 
between the United States and Turkey on 
the pattern of tho.se which that country has 
had with France and Britain since 1939. An¬ 
kara strc.sscd the fact that the Turkish peo- 
ple—and Turkey Is a democracy where the 
government cannot Ignore public senti¬ 
ment—while determined to fight to the last 
ditch, are concerned over the reluctance of 
America to pledge all-out assistance in the 
event of Soviet aggression. 

In a speech at Philadelphia last Thurs¬ 
day. Ambassador Erkin expressed his gov¬ 
ernment’s views by saying: “The Western 
European Union has been based on an arti¬ 
ficial separation of free Europe Into two 
distinct segments. Consequently, one part 
of free Europe only has been extended the 
privilege of bring admitted to the pact, 
whereas the otlier part has been left outside 
of the arrangement.” 

Ankara’s many representations to the 
State Department have remained without 
positive results. The top officials of our 
Government have been conaldcrlng the sit¬ 
uation sympathetically for several months, 
but that was all. 

Meanwhile, the threat of a third world war 
has been increasing and Turkey Is in the 
first line of lire. Since French and British 
opposition to Inclusion of Turkey In NATO 
could not be overcome, Ankara insists that 
a regional pact between America and Tur¬ 
key be concluded at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Russian propagandists already are try¬ 
ing to take advantage of the reluctance of 
our Government to commit itself to a mu¬ 
tual assistance pact by telling the Turkish 
people that the United States wants their 
manpower as ceniuni 1 odder, but is not In- 
tererted in any actual commitments for her 
defense. 

Ambasnador Erkin slated in PhilnUelphla 
that: “Turkey is the vital key to the whole 
Mediterranean area; the solid wall which 
stops the armies of aggression from descend¬ 
ing toward the Arab countries and the 
Mediterranean, the plug which stops com¬ 
munism from rolling toward the south. The 
collaose of Turkey w’ould mean the loss of 
the Mediterranean and w'ould affect adversely 
American security.” 

These views have been exprra.3ed even more 
forcefully by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
executive hearings belorc the Armed Services 
Committees ol Congress. 

“Only a strong free Europe supported by 
the United States can secure pence,” the 
spokesman of the Turkish Government 
added. “But today free Europe Is not strong 
and free Europe Is not complete.” 

Besides this vital political angle, Turkey 
Is worried about the little support It re¬ 
ceives from us in the economic field. Be¬ 
cause of her strategic position Turkey has 
been forced to spend since 1939 as much as 
65 percent of her budget for national de¬ 
fense. Until 1950 she wa.s able tc meet the 
deficit by dume-tic and fuielgn loans and 
by increased taxation. 
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The ftsalftence given Turkey by the Ttu* 
man military aid program and by the BCA 
hag helped to some extent. But as the inter¬ 
national situation deteriorated Turkey had 
to make greater saorifloeg for her military 
program. 


Victory in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or coNNicncuT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday. April 27, 1951 

Mr, BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Record a column by 
Walter Llppmann, distinguished Wash¬ 
ington journalist, which appeared in the 
April 22 issue of the Washington Post. 
Mr. Llppmann warns: 

Great victories can never be won cheaply, 
but only by sweat, blood, and tears. The 
great wars which must be waged in order to 
win great victories should not be begun In 
the Illusion or under the pretense that they 
are little and easy wars. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today and Tomorrow 
(By Walter LIppmnnn) 

program rOR A VICTORY 

The crucial portion of General MacAr- 
thur’s speech came, of course, when he talked 
about Korea. He had recommended, he 
said, six measures which were designed to 
support our forces committed to Korea and 
to bring hostilities to an end with the least 
possible delay and at a saving of countless 
American and allied lives. These six meas- 
tires, he told the Congress, would bring vic¬ 
tory and in war there is no substitute for 
victory. 

General MacArthur's program for a vic¬ 
tory arrived at with the least possible delay 
and at a saving of countless lives is strenu¬ 
ously opposed by all our fighting allies In 
Korea and it has been rejected by the Presi¬ 
dent and his civilian and military advisers. 
That is not because the ooposltlon consists 
of people who would not like to have a vic¬ 
tory and to save lives and to end the hos¬ 
tilities as quickly as possible. The opposi¬ 
tion comes from those who do not believe 
that General MacArthur’s program will do 
what he told Congress it would do. They 
do not believe that the six measures he 
named can bring about that victory over 
China which he talked about. 

The six measures for victory are to bomb 
Manchuria, to do air reconnaissance of 
China’s coastal rrea and Manchuria, to in¬ 
tensify the economic blockade which Is al¬ 
ready pa-tlally In effect, to Impose a naval 
blockade of the China coast, to send reln^ 
forcements to Korea, and to give logistical 
support to Chlang for operations against the 
Chinese mainland. General MacArthur arc 
gued that these measures would defeat China 
Why? Because “China Is already engaging 
with the maximum power It can commit.** 
General MacArthur thinks that these meas¬ 
ures may not bring Soviet Russia Into the 
war because the “Soviet will not necessarily 
mesh its actions with our moves." 

Thus General MacArthur Is assuming that 
the Air Force can bomb China, that the Navy 
can blockade China against Soviet and other 
ships, that the Navy and Air Force can or¬ 
ganize and support invasions or raids by 


Ohlneae Infantry from Formosa, but that 
Red China can do no more in reply than 
she is now doing, and that Soviet Russia 
will not necessarily do more than she Is 
now doing. 

This is a remarkable series of assumptions 
to make. Severally and Jointly these assump¬ 
tions amotmt to sayi^ that the United 
States can wage war against Chinn, which 
in another passage he described as “a new 
and dominant power in Asia,'* and that 
nothing more will happen to us. Indeed that 
less will happen to us. than is already hap¬ 
pening to us In Korea. 

If the general is right In his estimates 
and calculations as he gave them to the 
Congress, then this would be the cheapest 
and easiest victory over a great power in 
the history of warfare. No wonder Senator 
Taft is enchanted with the prospect of so 
big a victory with such a little war. 

At each stage since June 25 we have done 
what Gone ’al MacArthur wishes to do once 
more; We have promised ourselves big and 
glittering results with what, as the event 
showed, were quite inadequate military 
means. On June 27 the President committed 
**air and sea forces to give the Korean Gov¬ 
ernment troops cover and support.” On 
June 30 he authorized the use of *‘oertaln 
supporting ground units.” The supporting 
ground units soon became most of the Amer¬ 
ican Army as It then existed. On October 
8, having defeated the aggressor south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, we entered North 
Korea and began the march to the Chinese 
and Soviet frontiers. This we said to our¬ 
selves was the end of the war—nothing 
would happen while we mopped up the de¬ 
feated army In North Korea. 

Now we are being told that nothing will 
happen, except that we shall of course be 
victorious in Korea, if we bomb and block¬ 
ade and Invade China. Each time it was 
going to take only a little more military 
action to obtain great and glorious results. 
Only sea and air power, then merely some 
supporting ground units, then nothing but 
a mopping up action against a defeated 
enemy, and now no war, and not many cas¬ 
ualties, but only some bombing and some 
blockading and some transporting and arm¬ 
ing of Chins men. Then victory, for which 
there Is no substitute in war, will be ours. 

Great victories can never be won cheaply 
but only by blood and sweat and tears. 
The great wars which must be waged In order 
to win great victories should not be begun 
In the illusion or under the pretense that 
they are little and easy wars. 

It is not fair to the American people to 
permit them to think that one of the famous 
generals of our age believes that the wretched 
war In Korea can be ended victoriously and 
soon by a few measures which. It would seem, 
would cost the American people very little. 


M&cArthur Removal Indicatei Internal 
Ailment in American Foreign Policy^ 
Says Legion Commander 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

• OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my renmrks. 1 am including 
a statement by Jerome E. Host, depart¬ 
ment commander, the American L^on 
of Wisconsin, which appeared in the 
May issue of Badger legionnaire. 


Mr. Speaker, both General MacArthur 
and Commander Host are members of 
the Alonzo Cudworth Post of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion. In Milwaukee, where today 
MacArthur is a distinguished guest. Mr. 
Host speaks the sentiments of most Wis¬ 
consin Legionnaires, and his statement 
Is a great tribute to the deposed Supreme 
Commander In the Pacific, Wisconsin’s 
outstanding citizen. 

MacAbthur Removed—Hoot Makes 
Statement 

Following the announcement of Preoident 
Truman’s removal of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from all of his Far East commando. 
Department Commander Jerome E. Host 
Issued the following statement: 

“In my mind the removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur, shocking ao It Is, Is merely the ugly 
visible blemish that indicates the Internal 
ailment in American foreign policy. It 
proves tragically that we are In grave danger 
of losing oiu* sovereignty as a Nation, since 
seemingly the theory of appeasement and 
subjugation of United States Interccts to 
the Interests of Britain and France has per¬ 
meated the entire thinking of the State 
Department. 

“I believe that the removal of General 
MacArthur will strike a mortal blow to our 
prestige In Asia, and will certainly moke no 
contribution to what the American Legion 
supposed was our ultln.ate goal In Korea— 
the containment of the advance of com¬ 
munism. Weighing the benefits of the 
President’s action against the irrevocable 
harm, my only conclusion is that the United 
States and the United States interests must 
inevitably suffer greatly, 

“It is my fervent hope that public opinion 
will rise in a great swell to decry the mockery 
of sacrificing American lives and American 
self-respect in an effort to meekly follow 
the bidding of Britain to the detriment of 
our own welfare, 

"Britain’s amazing proposition that For- 
moB?. be given to the Chinese Reds as a free 
gift, and that the Chinese Reds be given a 
voice in the Japanese peace treaty lu part of 
the some pattern that led to General Mac- 
Arthiu-’s removal. His principal crime, us I 
see It, Is that the general chooses to resist 
the attempts to make the United States sub¬ 
servient to a group of alleged allies who 
eagerly accept billions of American dollars 
but refuse any substantial military Resist¬ 
ance. It is tragic that this fierce protection 
of American values should result in his dis¬ 
missal. 

"Equally tragic is the fact that reaction to 
the President’s decision bos descended to the 
political arena, where one political party 
blindly accepts his action and the other bit¬ 
terly opposes It. Surely the significance of 
the removal of General MacArthur is a 
matter above partisan politics.** 


Alaika Feels Pioch of Its Wui|i:ed Heels 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WASHINGTON 

H THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, air 
service In Alaska is the lifeline of that 
country and of such importance that I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues articles by Louis R. Huber, 
noted and authoritative writer on Alas¬ 
kan problems. Mr. Huber, a special cor- 
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respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, reports in these articles cer¬ 
tain facts and statements that I believe 
have not had publication elsewhere; 
Safety Devices Aid Flights in Forthland 

Seward. Alaska. —In the earlj’ days of 
flying In Alaska, a bush pilot was carrying 
a passenger from Seward to Anchorage. 

“The pilot picked the wrong passage 
through the Chugach Mountains and, In¬ 
stead of flying through, we found ourselves 
headed straight for the end of a blind-alley 
canyon,” related the passenger afterward. 

Crash? 

No, the pilot merely performed an Immel- 
man—zoomed his plane straight up, back 
lu the direction he had been coming from, 
and winged over. 

*‘We flew back out of the canyon, found 
the right passage, and flew on to Anchorage,** 
said the passenger. 

Tales of derring-do have long been told of 
Alaska’s Intrepid bush pilots. Bob Reeve, 
who Is now head of his own scheduled air¬ 
line flying from Anchorage out over the 
Aleutian Islands, once was sitting on a 
glacier In hlu Fairchild—engine running, 
luckily—when a williwaw whipped down, 
picked him and his craft up, and dumped 
them over a 5.000-foot ledge. 

“I managed to gun the engine and get 
the plane out of a spin when it was only 200 
feet Irom the rock.s below. Then I flew out 
as If nothing had happened,** he says. 

Hairbreadth escapes occur less Irequently 
today. Forty-four Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration stations are scattered over the 
entire territory. Their emergency landing 
fields, communication services, radio beams, 
and weather-reporting facilities enable all 
aircraft to fly with as much salety us In 
the States. 

An added safeguard to Alaska flying Is 
the work of the United States Air Force's 
Tenth Air Rescue Squadron 

Activated in 1946, It hud. up to the end of 
September 1950, flown a total of more than 
1,000.000 “million miles’* and nearly 10.000 
mission hours. 

More than 1,500 Individuals were rescued 
or received assistance from the Tenth during 
this period. 

Its base is Elmondorf Air Force Base near 
Anchorage. Its equipment includes helicop¬ 
ters. liaison-type planes, C--47’s, gliders, 
C-54’s. B 17's with llleboat-dropping fa¬ 
cilities, bush airplanes, and a variety of 
laiKi- a d snow-traveling vehicles. 

Col. Bcrnt Balchen, famed Arctic flier. 
wa.s the Tenth's commanding officer during 
the period in which it grew to its pre.sent 
efficiency. 

Though now reassigned to other duty. 
Colonel Balchen is one of the strongest 
boosters lor Alaska as the air crossroads of 
the world. 

With MaJ. Gen. Frank A. Armstrong, Jr., 
then commanding general of the Alaskan 
Air Command, he flew nonstop across the 
North Pole in 1949 in a C-54 to Norway, and 
then back via the Pole to Washington, D. C. 

Air Service Called Inadequate 
(By Louis R. Huber) 

Seattle.— Ever since barnstormers Junked 
their Jennies and began flying with a serious 
purpose, Alaska has been the land of the 
airplane—but now the Territory’s winged 
heels are pinching. 

The iiorthland’s great attachment to avia¬ 
tion is not an accident. Distances greater 
than those of the West, mountains higher 
than any others on the continent, impas¬ 
sable summer tundra, and lung-freezliig cold 
make it so. 

Becatise of these, Alaskans fly at least 15 
times ns much as people in the States, and 
depend on airplanes lor a large share of 
their freight needs. 


Civilian landings and take-offs at Anchor¬ 
age, the central air hub. stand about tenth 
In the Nation, and rival those of New York 
City, Chicago. St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 
floatplane system 

Southeastern Alaska, with Its Norway-llke 
fjords and rugged const line, has a floatplane 
system unequaled elsewhere In the entire 
World. 

Three scheduled and a varying number of 
nonscheduled airlines -ink the northland 
with the States and the Orient. Sixteen In¬ 
ternal scheduled airlines and about 80 bush 
pilots fly daily in the Territory. 

The internal operators—Alaska’s very 
own—fly everything from Cubs and helicop¬ 
ters through Bellnncas. Stinsons. Norsemen, 
DC 3*s. C -46’s. and DC-4’s. The total of 
these commercial aircraft operating entirely 
within Ala.ska Is well above 200. 

For Alaska’s 128,000 people, this Is (not 
counting privately owned, military, and naval 
planes) about 1 aircraft for every 50 people. 
None of It is luxury flying, cither; it’s serious 
business. 

complaints cited 

“If you took airplanes away from Alaska,’’ 
one veteran northern airman told me la.st 
summer, “the place would fold up in 30 
days.” 

He v.'as right, of course. The hauling of 
people, mail, and freight by air Is the mo.st 
important activity In the northland. 
Nevertheless, Alaskans feel that aviation Is 
falling .short ol its capabilities. 

Here are .samples of their complaints: 

Golden North Airways of Seattle and Gen¬ 
eral Airways ol Portland—both nonscheduled 
outfits—recently were ordered to stop flying 
because their trips were too regular and too 
frequent. 

FOUR PARTS LISTED 

Alaskans say this doesn’t make sense. 
The nonscheduled airlines springing up after 
World War II, they point out. brought Alas¬ 
kan air-freight rates down from 90 to 15 
cents a pnund, and passenger lures, Seattle 
to Fairbanks, or Anchorage, from SlHf) to $60. 

Sitka, the flr.st capital of Alaska, wants a 
direct airline connection with Seattle. 
Sitka had such a connection when Totem 
Air Service, a nonscheduled outfit, flew be¬ 
tween the tv/o cities. But when Totem ap¬ 
plied lor scheduled certification no action was 
taken. 

Last January In the Eskimo settlement of 
Kotzebue on the Arctic Ocerai. Judith Ballev, 
ol Noatak. waited 5 weeks for transportation 
to White Mountain, where she was to enter 
school. 

She had cash fare ready to pay, but a local 
bush pilot could not curry her. It was illegal 
for him to do so because a scheduled airline 
.served WMiite Mountain—but only when It 
was prolitable for it to fly a DC ,7 there. 

NO GENERAL TRANSPORT 

Alaskan aviation is divided Into four parts: 
(1) Bush pilots, smallest of northern oper¬ 
ators taut nonetheless linportanl; (2) inter¬ 
nal scheduled (cerilfiented) airlines, most of 
them made up of former bush pilots; (3) 
nonscheduled or irregular States-to-Alaska 
carrie»'s. 90 perce»d of them World War II 
Air Force veterans competing intensely 
using war-surplus vraiisport aircraft: and 
(4) the scheduled Stntes-to-Ala.ska operators. 

Two of the four are not complaining about 
anything: they are the achcduled operators, 
both internal and States-to-Alaska. 

The other two, however—the bush pilots 
and the “nonsked” Statcs-to-Alnska flyers— 
exist In constant concern either of being 
gradually choked out by Government re¬ 
strictions, or of being suddenly ordered to 
stop flying because they are held In viola¬ 
tion of regulations. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad Alaska had other 
means of transportation, such as are avail¬ 
able in the States—railroads, busses, and 


highways,*’ says Alaska’s Gov. Ernest Gruen- 
ing, 

•’But In Alaska there Is, for all practical 
purposes, only one mode of transportation— 
the airplane. The Civil Aercnauttcs Board 
never has taken this into consideration, and 
keeps on trying to regulate Alaska flying as 
11 were In the States,’’ 

AlaRkn'.s Delegate to Congress, E. L. Bart¬ 
lett. questions the entire pUllosop’ y of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, passed originally in 
1934 by Congress as a reform from abuses of 
those days. 

As to safety, the present nonscheduled air¬ 
lines flying to Alaska have never had a fatal 
accident: the scheduled airlines have had 
several bad cra.shes. 

REPORT ASSAILED 

For Its part, the CAB maintains it has had 
the best interests of Alaska and Alaskans at 
heart. 

"The Board has been fully aware of what 
aviation means to Alaska,” says Edward E. 
Slattery, CAB's public-intormation chief in 
Washington, D. C. “The Board has expressly 
recognized the Territory’s dependence on 
the hush pilot, frequently making special 
provisions to permit the continuance of their 
services.” 

When it comes to the nonscheduled car¬ 
riers, however. Mr. Slattery points to the 
Alaska Service cn.se—the CAE’s own study of 
air service from the states to Alaska- and 
says, “That is the answer to a great portion 
of the problem.” 

The Alaska Service case began with hear¬ 
ings in Alaska in the fall of 1948. Late in 
1949 William F. Cuslck, a CAB examiner, sub¬ 
mitted a llR-page report on il, recommend¬ 
ing that two scheduled airlines be allowed to 
provide pn.ssenger, cargo, and mall service 
to Juneau. Anchorage, and Pairbank.s, 

Alaskans at once attacked Mr. Cusick's re¬ 
port n.s utterly unrealistic, and Inadequate 
for dealing with Alaska’s air problems. 

The final decision on the Alaska Service 
case, meanwhile, still is awaited. It must 
have the approval, before Issuance, of Presi¬ 
dent Tninian. This Is a hopeful circum¬ 
stance for the irregular carriers. 

“Everything by Air” 

Fairbanks, Aiaska. —”Up In Alaska, full 
loads ol eggs, Iresh meat, produce—things 
moving from distributor to market—have 
been going by air as the normal method of 
transportation. 

“It is the flrst large-scale true alr-frclght 
serviec to be e.stablished anywhere In the 
world. In the Stales, we may move expedited 
packages by air Ireigbl; In Alaska we carry 
everything that way.” 

That was the statement of Amos E, Hea- 
cock, president ol Air Transport Associates, 
a nonscheduled Htates-to-Alaska airline, be¬ 
fore a congressional committee last year. 

He appeared as spokesman for the Inde¬ 
pendent Air Carrier Conlereiicp of America—• 
the association ol nonscheduled airlines— 
in hearings on bills providing for separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay to the scheduled 
airlines. 

Manufacturing Opportunitiet in the 
Southeast 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southeast is growing rapidly as a market 
for all kinds of manufactured products. 
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Alabama Is rapidly becoming a cattle 
country. No State is better suited to 
livestock. No State has greater poten¬ 
tial markets tor livestock and dairy 
products than that afforded by Alabama 
cities. 

The same factors that make Alabama 
a great livestock State—abundant acre¬ 
age suitable for grazing, 50 inches of an¬ 
nual rainfall, and a 10-month growing 
season—also ideally suit it to the pro¬ 
duction of livestock feed. 

The production of feed requires lime, 
fertilizers, high-quality seeds, and feed¬ 
mixing equipment. 

The expanding livestock production is 
leading to the establishment of those 
manufacturing plants that process live¬ 
stock products. The market for such 
products is at home. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
recent article by Robert W, Kincey, 
published in the Birmingham News: 

eOXJTHEAST MaNITJPACTURINO SURVEY DISCLOSES 

Thkre Is Readily Available Market 
Area 

(By Robert W. Kincey) 

The men who buy the goods point this 
out in the first of a series of surveys on what 
the Southeast needs to manufacture or pro¬ 
duce to more nearly supply Its own needs: 

“The one fact we find repeated over and 
over in making this survey of manufacturing 
opportunities in the Southeast Is the readily 
available market here for great quantities of 
all kinds of manufactured goods.” 

In the first current survey, which deals 
with agricultural and dairy products, the 
significant statement is made early in the 
report that urban centers in the Territory 
consume far greater quantities of these goods 
than are produced within the area. 

And that fact, probably to be pointed out 
again and again as the committee takes up 
other commodities, is the peg upon which 
It hangs the need for further output in a 
program to build and sustain regional 
economy. 

Of the total of agricultural production In 
the Southeast, it is reported, nearly one-third 
is consumed on the farm for various human 
and animal needs. 

Says the survey in part: 

“Industrial research In the South, expand¬ 
ing as never before, is at work on projects 
in cotton, cottonseed products, tobacco, pea¬ 
nuts. citrus fruits and other agricultural 
products. 

“Such efforts will bring forth new goods, 
new services and new industries and do much 
to improve the standard of living and to 
provide Jobs at good wages.” 

Placing new emphasis upon a point now 
generally recognized in the South, the com¬ 
mittee lists livestock as one of the most im¬ 
portant sources of total farm income, and 
as one of the region’s fastest growing indus¬ 
tries. 

Value of livestock on the farms in the 
Souther St in 3049 was listed at $1,298,000,000. 
The section Is listed as a natural livestock 
area by virtue of Its abundant acreage suit¬ 
able for grazing, ample rainfall, and the long 
growing season. 

And by the same taken, production of 
livestock feed is ideally suited to the South¬ 
east. 

“The trend In recent years has been up¬ 
ward with respects to both quality and 
quantity of livestock. This is a significant 
fact and represents definite progress in a 
most desirable direction,” the report says. 

The purchasing agents whose business it Is 
to buy most advantageously while taking 
Into account regional economy and the op¬ 
portunities involved to build that economy, 
find: 

“In addition to the spendable Income It 
(the livestock Industry) creates, and the ef¬ 


fect of that Income on local markets for a 
variety of end goods. It also creates an activ¬ 
ity which supplies a long list of materials 
for further processing into end goods. 

“As an indication of one of the ways in 
which markets and raw materials are in¬ 
volved, the following may be of Interest: 

“Development of permanent pastures re¬ 
quires the use of lime, fertilizers, and high- 
quality seeds. Production of hay offers un¬ 
usual opportunities for artificial drying 
equipment of both the semlcommerclal and 
individual farm type. 

“This Involves the moving of largo quan¬ 
tities of air and therefore represents a sub¬ 
stantial market for forcod-air motor-driven 
equipment In medium to large sizes. 

“In addition, there is a market for milling 
equipment used in the preparation of mixed 
feeds. Locally produced ingredients can be 
converted Into animal and poultry feeds for 
nearby markets and those markets have all 
the appearance of exceptional enlargement 
in the years ahead.” 

The report lists a partial number of man¬ 
ufacturing operations whose principal raw 
materials are livestock products. 

They Include: 

Locker plants and other dresscd-poultry 
operations. Incubator and brooder operations, 
egg-grading and packing plants, albumen 
glue for bottle caps and egg shells for feeds, 
pillow, cushion, and comforter stuffing, whole 
milk, cream, butter, ice cream, evaporated 
milk, and products of cheese plants, tanning 
plants, soap factories, and many others. 

Covered also are field crops, nurseries, and 
related subjects. 

The report emphasizes that the drying, 
freezing, and canning of fresh fruits and 
vegetables In the Southeast has never been 
fully developed. 

Specific information is available from 
planning boards, departments of commerce, 
power companies, railroads, chambers of 
commerce, banks, and elsewhere through¬ 
out the region. 


Truman Policy Vacuum Spring! a Leak 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OB’ PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to include an editorial 
entitled “Truman Policy Vacuum Springs 
a Leak'' which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
on Wednesday, April 25, 1951: 

Truman Policy Vacuum Springs a Leak 

The Communist hordes of Asia—better 
than half a million strong—have for the 
third time poured across the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea. 

This new offensive, which Lt. Gen. Mat¬ 
thew B. Rldgway says “may well prove de¬ 
cisive,” apparently is designed, again In Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway's words, “to drive United Na¬ 
tions forces from Korea, or to destroy them, 
regardless of the further destruction of his 
own troops.” 

This is what we have been waiting for. 
Strange to say, the enemy offensive is part 
of the Truman-Acheson policy vacuum In 
which we are fighting In Korea a “limited 
war” that in Its first 9 months cost America 
more battle casualties than the first full year 
of World War U. 

Speaking to the Nation by radio and tele¬ 
vision April 11, the same day President Tru¬ 
man announced the discharge of General 


MacArthur, the Chief Executive announced 
this negative program for Korea: 

“The United Nations forces have put up a 
tremendous fight in Korea and have inflicted 
very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now t'.an they have been 
before. These are plain facts which may 
discourage the Chinese Communists from 
continuing their attack. 

“* * * Tlie free world as a whole is 

growing in military strength every day. In 
the United States, in Western Europe, and 
throughout the world, freemen arc alert to 
the Soviet threat and are building their de¬ 
fenses. This may discourage the Communist 
rv.lers from continuing the war in Korea— 
rnj from undertaking new acts of aggression 
elsewhere. 

“If the Communist authorities renilze they 
cannot defeat us in Korea, if they realize it 
would be foolhardy to widen the hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognize the 
folly of continuing their aggresFlon. 

“A peaceful settlement may then bo pos¬ 
sible. The door Is always open. 

“Then we may achieve a settlement In 
Korea which will not compromise the prin¬ 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations. 

“• • • Defeat of aggression in Korea 

may be the turning point In the world’s 
search for a practical way of achieving peace 
and security.” 

Well, the Chinese Commies have not been 
discouraged from continuing the war In Ko. 
reu. They are hitting our hoys with every¬ 
thing they have. The Truman-Acheson pol¬ 
icy vacuum already has sprung a leak. 

So now the second step In Mr. Truman’s 
may-lf policy goes Into effect—lf they (the 
Chinese Reds) realize they cannot defeat 
us In Korea * • • they may recognize 

the folly of continuing their uggrepsion.” 

Then—on the basis of that great, big if— 
the third step—“a peaceful settlement may 
then be possible • • 

We submit, this Is no foreign policy. It 
1 b the total absence of one. Furthermore, 
already it has started to fall apart. For 
it was predicated on the pious hope that 
the Commies may have been dl.'?courr,gcd, 
a hope they proved false this week with 
their new offensive. 

I.S there any greater chance that the re¬ 
maining may-lf hopes In the Truman-Ache- 
son policy vacuum will come to pass? 

But General Rldgway doesn’t seem to 
share his commander’s naive faith. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway only yesterday said the new 
oflen.sive seems to be “another major efl'ort 
by our Communist enemy to drive United 
Nations forces from Korea, or to destroy 
them.” That does not sound like a peace¬ 
ful future for Korea—now or for some time 
to come. 

Faced with that kind of a determined 
enemy, common sense condemns President 
Truman's Pollyanna approach, hedged In be¬ 
tween the words “may” and “if.’’ Either 
we must fight back with everything we 
have—even ut the risk that the war will 
spread, a risk we took in the beginning— 
or we must get out of Korea, draw' an atom- 
bomb line and tell the Commies they’d bol¬ 
ter not cross it—or else. 


Export of America’! Freedom! 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk the text of an addi’ess I deliv¬ 
ered last Saturday afternoon by tran- 
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scriptlon for broadcast from Station 
WGN in Chicago. The subject of the 
address was America’s Exportation of 
Her Great Enterprise Genius. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Export of America’s Freedoms 

How can we—you and I—as citizens help 
to contribute to the future peace of the 
world? 

That Is a vital question, as I’m sure you’ll 
agree, particularly In this critical stage of 
world affairs—with war or peace hanging in 
the balance. 

One answer to that question which I am 
propoGlng to my listeners today is this: 
Let us all help to export America’s great free¬ 
doms, her great values—political, economic, 
and moral—throughout the world. 

RELATION OF THIS THEME TO CURRENT CRISIS 

Now, what do I mean by export and by the 
term value? 

And just how does this whole idea fit In 
with the current crisis? How does it fit in, 
from a general standpoint, with the ap¬ 
proach that has been suggested by our great 
American hero. Douglas MncArlhur. of whom 
we of Wisconsin and of all America have 
shown ourselves to be so rightly proud? 
Yes, Just how' will this idea of exporting our 
values be of real help In the cause of peace? 

Well, my frienos, you will recall that in 
the early days of America's history, the na¬ 
tions of Europe exported to this new conti¬ 
nent manpower In the form of waves of Im¬ 
migration. Europe also sent us goods and 
materials with which we built homes, stores, 
factories and so forth. 

With the passage of the years, the Amer¬ 
ican people grew until the twentieth con- 
tury they had attained leadership In every 
phase of international relations; economic, 
military, political, and basically spiritual. 

With the twentieth century. America be¬ 
came the greate.st exporter in tlie w'orld. 
You could find America’s sew'ing machines 
deep In the heart of darkest Alrlca. You 
could see American mousetraps throughout 
the world But, unfortunately, while we 
had done ft superlative Job of exporting our 
physical goods. W'e had not slilpped abroad 
the great spiritual concepts which have made 
America the Nation that she is. Now’, what 
are those concepts? 

BASIC SPIRITUAL IDEALS 

1. The concept ol man’s individual dignity, 
the concept of the sucredness of man as a 
child of God. 

2 The concept of freedom to take one’s 
chances, to gain profit or to experience loss, 
without Government intervention. 

3 The concept of faithfulness to one’s 
spoken and written word of fidelity to one’s 
contracts. 

4 The concept of a government of limited 
rather than of unlimited power; a govern¬ 
ment divided among three coequal and co¬ 
ordinating branches: Legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

Now, my friends, ns we look about the 
world today, we can see that the world des¬ 
perately needs, and in many Instances, hun¬ 
gers for these concepts. I don’t mean to 
say that we w'ant to make the world over In 
our own image. We recognize that every 
nation has its unique background, its his¬ 
tory, its culture, its tongue which it prides. 
Every nation wants to be sovereign and in¬ 
dependent. The day of imperialism is ended. 

But we have learned In times past that if 
we do a good salesmanship Job of selling 
American values, we can create good will and 
friendship amon'T all peoples. We can help 
them to help themselves. They can raise 


their economic standards, they can achieve 
the home front cooperation which we have 
enjoyed. There can be an end to the bitter 
civil disturbances which have played havoc 
in so many countries. 

NATURE OP EXPORT CRUSADE 

What I am proposing today, therefore, Is a 
great export crusade, a crusade for spiritual 
achievement, rather than mere material 
progress. Who do I propose to embark on 
this crusade? I suggest not the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment nor State and local governments, 
hut the genius of American private-enter¬ 
prise system. I mean the genius of our com¬ 
panies. our unions, our clubs, our associa¬ 
tions: I mean everyone of us. 

For example. I would like to see private 
business organizations, through the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, intensily their 
effort to help sell American concepts abroad. 

I should like to see the great organized 
labor unions—the CIO, the AFL, and the in¬ 
dependent unions—^scll American concepts to 
foreign labor unions, to a greater degree than 
they ever have before. 

I should like to see America’s churches in¬ 
tensify their efforts in cooperation with their 
brother denominations abroad and through 
the great interdenominational church 
channels. 

I should like to see the veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions of America, the farm groups ol Amer¬ 
ica. and so on down the line Intensify their 
efforts to sell the American concepts of free¬ 
dom, initiative, enterprise, fair dealing. 

Lastly, I should like to see the American 
people carry on a great letter-writing cru¬ 
sade, a crusade such as many of them em¬ 
barked on prior to the crucial Italian election 
several years ago. which ended in u great 
victory over communism. 

Now. my friends, all ol us know that there 
are a great number of active international 
organization!5—church, veterans, labor, and 
business groups—now underway. But I say 
that these organizations have not realized 
their lullesi potenclnlitles. 

Of course, I don’t want the American 
mcn’bers of those International groups to 
n.s.sume that they can “take these organiza¬ 
tions over.” On the contrary, as In our ex¬ 
perience in the United Nations. I think that 
we must act as equals and a.s partners la 
each of these groups. 

However, I do want Americans to recog¬ 
nize their mission, a mission to Inject the 
virus ol free enterprise in the body politic 
and economic of foreign countries, 

WORLD HAS WRONG PICTURE OF US 

It is Important that this be done? Why? 
Berau.se the world conceives of America as 
materialistic in its approach, as exclusively 
interested In the almighty dollar. To be 
sure, the Voice of America has done and can 
do a constructive Job to show' foreign peo¬ 
ples that Soviet Rus.sia has painted false 
pictures of us. Nevertheless, it will take a 
great export crusade If we are to change the 
world’s basic view of the typical American. 

EXAMPLE OF PHILIPPINE UNREST 

Even in a country like the Philippines, 
which has been America’s ward and which 
on a July 4 similar to our own Independence 
Day v.'e freed—even in a country like the 
Philippines there Is apparently considerable 
misinterpretation of America’s basic ap¬ 
proach. As a result there is today in the 
Philippines a force known as the Huks, a 
tightly disciplined, well indoctrinated mili¬ 
tary force whose units considerably envelop 
the capital city of Manila. Those Huk units 
are responsible for a whole w'uve of assassi¬ 
nations, terrurisra, destruction ol towns, etc. 

If, however, we were to export to the Phil¬ 
ippines American concepts in a bettor way 
than we have clone before. I think that w’e 
could help change the conditions which have 
bred hatred and discontent, and which the 
Huks have fanned into active rebellion. 


Now, I do not want anyone to think that 
we cannot learn in turn from foreign peo¬ 
ples. On the contrary, the American people 
have constantly signified that they can learn 
and are eager to learn about the best values 
of foreign lands. Exports must be a two- 
way street, with imports also. 

If you believe In this idea of an export 
crusade. I hope that In your organization, 
whether It be labor, business, fraternal, 
veterans, church, etc., you will speak to your 
officers and your fellow members. 

DON’T OVEREMPHASIZE MATERIAL VALUES 

I do want to stress one word of caution in 
our contacts with lorelgn peoples. Let us 
be careful that we arc not boastful about 
our material values to a world two-thirds of 
those people are barely subsisting on a pov¬ 
erty diet. It is completely inappropriate for 
us to boast about our refrigerators and deep 
freezers to people living on the edge of star¬ 
vation. Moreover, many of our concepts are 
such as not to be capable of being under¬ 
stood by the average foreign man in the 
street, unless we convey our concepts in 
terms that each people will understand, 
based on its own language and culture. In 
other words, we shall have to become so fa¬ 
miliar with the backgrounds ol each people, 
that we will know how test to speak to 
them. 

The great common denominator which 
every people can understand is the concept 
of America’s faith In a divine creator. The 
spiritual plane is In fact the most effective 
plane on which we can contact foreign peo¬ 
ples. and at the same time it is the most 
powerful plane on which we ourselves can 
realize our birthright. Material remedies for 
spiritual problems will not be adequate to 
the challenge of this age. We need a spirit¬ 
ual answer to the basic spiritual problem of 
our times, 

American genius has helped to create the 
atomic bomb, the Jet plane, the supersonic 
missile, and a thousand other modern de¬ 
vices. Let our great geniu.s harness itself to 
the task of creating spiritual bonds between 
peoples. liCt us give light that each people 
will find its own way. Let’s radiate that 
light through the Communist darkness. Let 
us keep the American lighthouse burning 
through the night so that it can be seen 
by every ship In the storm-tossed sea. 

Right now, America is watching with 
great anxiety reports from the battlcfront 
in Korea, as our own and allied forces meet 
the shock of the onrushing Chinese offen¬ 
sive But you and I know that if, perhaps 
in past years. America had been able to bet¬ 
ter sell her concepts in China, In Korea, and 
elsewhere In Asia, we might to a considerable 
extent have avoided the critical situation 
which now laces us. 

MAC ARTHUR REPRESENTED GREAT VAI.UES 

When Douglas MacArthur originally en¬ 
tered Japan, after the surrender, he came 
not Just as a conqueror, but as a superb ex¬ 
ponent ol American character, American in¬ 
tegrity. American spiritual devotion, Ameri¬ 
can lair dealing. Douglas MacArthur in turn 
sold those virtues brilliantly to the 83,000.000 
Japanese people and to most of Asia. Such 
personal and national salesmanship abroad 
is what Is so needed today. Men like Doug¬ 
las MacArthur can and must be earnestly 
urged to continue to help us in this great 
task of leadership. 

But remember, my friends, you and I can’t 
sell a product unless you and I have three 
things: 

(ft) Knowledge of the value of our product. 

(b) Confidence in ourself and the institu¬ 
tion we represent. 

(c) Kiiow’ledgo of our customer. 

Well, folks, if you believe in this export 
crusade become active in the organization 
of your clKuce. Emphasize the Importance 
Ol their iiiteriiallonal work. Emphasize the 
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need for more foreign contact through let¬ 
ters. through personal meetings, through 
conventions so that we can get to know the 
world better and so that the world can get 
to know us better. 

I WE NEED DYNAMIC ENTHUSIASM 

First, however, let each of us seek a better 
understanding of our own way of life so that 
we will really know the commodity that we 
are trying to sell. Let us become relnvigo- 
rated with the great values of the American 
scene, the values of this constitutional Re¬ 
public. Let US gain enthusiasm for our 
salesmanship Job so that we can do the sort 
of Job that Is characteristic of a dynamic 
America. 

Let's get busy on this export crusade be¬ 
cause on it, in considerable part, may depend 
the future peace and freedom of the world. 
This doesn’t mean that we should forget our 
other obligations. We must, of course, be 
adequately prepared In a military way. We 
must get to the bottom of the facts insofar 
as the far eastern controversy Is concerned. 
We must hear America's great Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur testify regarding the series of 
events which led up to the President's ill- 
advised action in dismissing him. But we 
must also be active on this spiritual front. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank you for your kind attention to this 
broadcast. I hope that each of us may carry 
on his responsibility as I have humbly sub¬ 
mitted it to you today. Let's export Amer¬ 
ica’s great values. Thank you. 


MacArthur Insist! Issues Are Global 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN TOE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ^‘Issues Arc Global, MacArthur 
Insists,” published in the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer, April 20,1951. The edi¬ 
torial is based on General MacArthur’s 
address to the Congress on April 19 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Issues Are Global, MacArthur Insists 

In his dramatic appearance before the 
Congress of the United States yesterday, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur insisted that the 
fight against communism Is of global scope 
and that Asia is just as important as Europe. 

MacArthur declared: 

"You cannot appease or otherwise sur¬ 
render to communism in Asia without simul¬ 
taneously undermining our efforts to halt its 
advance in Europe.’’ 

Relative to the lighting in Korea, General 
MacArthur said he was not consulted by the 
President previous to the decision that sent 
American troops into that conflict, but "that 
decision, from a military viewpoint, proved 
a sound one." 

General MacArthur denied very emphati¬ 
cally that the course he proposed for contin¬ 
uing the war against the Communists called 
for the use of "our ground forces" in metro¬ 
politan China, stating: 

"While no man in his right mind would 
advocate sending ground forces Into conti¬ 
nental China, and such was never given 
thought, the new situation (participation of 
the Chinese Reds in the war in Korea) did 


urgently demand a drastic revision of stra¬ 
tegic planning if our political aim was to 
defeat this new enemy as we had defeated 
the old one." 

That decision, he asserted, was not forth¬ 
coming. 

The general then reiterated the four points 
he has voiced before: 

Economic blockade against Chinese to halt 
shipments by Great Britain and even the 
United States of needed materials Into that 
country. 

Imposition of a naval blockade on the 
Chinese coast. 

Removal of restrictions preventing the 
bombing of bases of the Chinese Reds. 

Use of the troops of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
about 600,000 strong now stationed on For- 
moea. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
have opposed such procedure. 

Meanwhile. General MacArthur said our 
forces are being depleted by attrition in an 
aimless war. 

Victory is the goal of war at all times, he 
asserted. 

The appearance of General MacArthur be¬ 
fore Congress was one of the most dramatic 
in the history of the Nation. Admittedly 
a great military leader and statesman, he 
had been stripped of his commands in the 
Far East. 

With the courage of a true soldier, he ap¬ 
peared before Congress to give an accounting 
of his brilliant leadership in the Far East. 
He did it with dignity and without rancor 
or bitterness. Despite his 71 years and the 
stress and strain of recent days, he stood 
erect and resolute. 

One admirer declared he symbolized “The 
American Eagle.” 

No leader of recent history has displayed 
similar courage. He refused to abandon his 
conscientious beliefs and the course he be¬ 
lieved right. He chose to sacrifice position, 
a truly heroic gesture in this era of ex¬ 
pediency, appeasement, and lust for power 
and material gain. 

General MacArthur has Increased in stat¬ 
ure and esteem by the manner In which he 
has conducted himself in a crisis so impor¬ 
tant to the Nation and its people. 


American Policy Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF BSICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Times-Herald this 
morning, April 30. comes the following: 

A Supine Ck^NOREss 

Senator Taft stated the plain truth when 
he said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by 
their conduct in the MacArthur affair, had 
proved themselves politically subservient to 
the administration. His implication that 
the Joint Chiefs are political stooges was dis¬ 
puted by Senator Fulbricbt, the Arkansas 
Rhodes scholar, who gave the usual proof 
that he is more English than American. 

General MacArthur, In his Chicago speech, 
made It plain that the English and the 
United Nations are running America’s for¬ 
eign policy. Fulbrzght, as an American 
Laster, is of course, for both. It Is no help 
to the country that such a man should be 
In the Senate. 

Senator Tait said that the recent address 
of General Bradley, challenging MacArthur's 
recommendations for Korea, had been “writ¬ 
ten, In effect, by the State Department." It 


is certain that the speech was submitted for 
Inspection there, and that Secretary Ache- 
son. who Is at least as loyal as FuLBRxaHT 
to England, found it to his satisfaction. 

The British, as is now established, were in¬ 
strumental in getting MacArthur fired, fear¬ 
ing that the positive military measures he 
advocated would alienate Communist China 
to the detriment of British colonial and trade 
interests. It has also been said that the 
BrltlJ:h hope to exploit MacArthur’s removal 
as chief of the occupation of Japan so that 
they could disrupt the Japanese economy 
and kill off a trade rival. 

In these devious moves. It might be ex¬ 
pected that Acheson, with his empire parent¬ 
age. would follow the British line. It Is 
equally clear why Pulbright should do so, 
for as the recipient of an English education 
through the largess of Cecil Rhodes he was 
subjected to those Influences which Rhodes 
deliberately set about using his fortune to 
create. 

In his will, written at the age of 24. and 
repeated lour more times within 20 years, 
Rhodes directed that his fortune be used to 
establish "a secret society, the true aim and 
object whereof shall be the extension of 
British rule throughout the world, • • • 

and • • • the ultimate recovery cf the 

United States of America as an integral part 
of the British empire." 

While services to England are to be ex¬ 
pected from Acheson and Pulbright, it Is 
more surprising that the principal body of 
American military leaders should become a 
mere political appendage of the administra¬ 
tion In the advancement of British policy. 
It is even more surprising that a Congress 
grown supine should barely voice a protest. 

Instead of rebuking these anti-Amcrlcan 
forces, Congress has given the Pentagon 
everything that it has asked—divisions for 
an army to be placed in Europe for England’s 
protection, a 24-month draft, and now, 
through House approval, an additional 
$6,400,000,000 in military appropriations, 
raising the total so far this year to almost 
fifty billion. 

Meanwhile, as General MacArthur asserts, 
the "slaughter of America's sons" continues 
in Korea. As in World Ww II, when he 
commanded In the Pacific, that area has been 
relegated to the position of a neglected front, 
while all efforts again are designed to carry 
out the same basic program laid down in 
concert with the British for that war: "To 
give strong support to the United Kingdom 
In Europe.” 

Minority Leader Martin’s recent stalwart 
actions in the MacArthur affair provide 
Americans with a ray of hope. He realizes, 
it is plain, that the function of an opposi¬ 
tion is to oppose. Under his leadership less 
resolute Republicans may recover their 
courage. 


The Goremment’t Policy in Asia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from an address delivered by me before 
the Pennsylvania Greeters Association, 
Chapter No. 41, at the George Washing¬ 
ton Hotel, Washington, Pa., on April 23, 
1951, discussing General MacArthur’s 
address to Congress on April 19, and our 
Government's policy in Asia. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

It 18 a real pleasure to meet with your 
fine group. 

The splendid hotels of our country are a 
typical product ox the American system of 
Jree enterprise. 

You have developed the highest standards 
of hospitality and good will through com¬ 
petition In providing the kind of service the 
people appreciate. 

Pair competition, operating under freedom 
of the Individual, Is the American way. It 
has made the United States the greatest 
country in the world. 

Today we are engaged in a great struggle 
to maintain the greatness of our Republic. 
Heroic young Americans are giving their 
precious lives to preserve our freedom and 
to safeguard the American way of life. 

The tragic and desperate situation In 
Korea overshadows everything else In the 
hearts and minds of the American people. 

Make no mistake about it. The people 
are aroused as never before. They realize 
that the dangers we face today will grow 
ever more menacing unless the leaders of 
our Nation adopt a course of action that will 
Insure victory. 

When I left Wachington, D. C.. yesterday 
I had received more than 30,000 telegrams 
and letters, and hundreds of telephone calls, 
denouncing the Truman administration for 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. 

Many of the meccagos demanded that 
President Truman be impeached, and that 
Secretary Acheson be dismissed. 

ITie letters and telegrams began arriving 
Immediately after the President’s midnight 
decision was announced removing General 
MacArthur from all his Pacific commands. 

General MacArthur’o magnificent address 
before the Joint meeting of Congress touched 
off another barrage of telegrams and letters. 
They are still pouring in. Almost unani¬ 
mously they express strong support of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's program in the Far East. 

In all my long experience In public life I 
have never witnessed such a tremendous out¬ 
burst of public indignation. 

To my mind General MacArthur voiced the 
sentiments of the American people when ho 
said: 

‘•In war. there is no substitute for vic¬ 
tory.” 

But. my fellow Americans, those who in¬ 
fluenced the President in his action against 
General MacArthur, offering their substitute 
for victory. 

They offer appeasement. 

They propose to buy off the enemy. 

They would pay the price imposed by the 
Communist dictators. 

They would surrender Formosa to Red 
China. 

They would invite the Communist govern¬ 
ment of China Into the family of nations. 

And finally, they would admit representa¬ 
tives of Chinese aggression to the confer¬ 
ence formulating the peace treaty with 
Japan. 

That Is what socialistic Great Britain 
wants. 

It is what Communist China wants. 

It is what Moscow wants. 

It Is not what the American people want. 

These are the disgraceful, un-American 
proposals against which General MacArthur 
Is making such a valiant protest. 

It may be fortunate for the United States 
and the world that his clash with the Tru- 
man-Acheson policies have brought the is¬ 
sues out into the open. 

For the first time in his brilliant career as 
a military leader MacArthur was fighting a 
war without hope of defeating the enemy. 

Why was he bound and shackled by re¬ 
strictions contrary to all sound military 
strategy? 


Why was he forbidden to bomb and destroy 
the supply lines, troop concentrations, and 
air bases north of the Talu River? 

Why were the Communist forces given all 
the advantages of military initiative? 

Why were they left free to withdraw to a 
safe sanctuary—to reinforce and resupply— 
and to renew the attack any time they saw 
fit? 

One answer was given by President Truman 
in his radio address of April 11. He said, and 
I quote: 

‘‘So far, by fighting a limited war in 
Korea we have prevented aggression from 
succeeding and bringing on a general war.’* 

No lunger does he call it police action in 
support of the United Nations. Oh, no; now 
it Is a limited war—an undeclared war—a 
war without action by Congress—the only 
branch of our Government which, under the 
Constitution, has the power to declare war. 

Early last week the Chinese Reds, armed, 
equipped, and trained by Communist Russia, 
launched their most massive offensive of 
the Korean conflict. 

They hurled 700.000 men against our 
fo»-cea on a front of almost 100 miles. 

Why were they able to do this? 

Only because they had complete assurance 
that they would not be molested while they 
built up their strength in the safety of 
Manchuria. 

The attack was not unexpected. On the 
contrary, every military observer knew It was 
coming. President Truman knew it was 
coming. 

In the radio speech to which i have re¬ 
ferred he used these words, and I quote: 

•'In Korea Itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for 
a new mass offensive. We also know that 
there have been large Increases In the ene¬ 
my’s available air forces. If a new attack 
comes I feel confident it will be turned 
back.” 

But he did not say that our troops were 
being reinforced to meet the attack or how 
it would be turned back. 

Our fighting forces could do nothing but 
wait until they were hit by the first shock 
of the enemy’s onslaught. 

How many American boys must die before 
we can achieve the so-called negotiated 
peace that Mr. ’Truman so earnestly hopes 
for? 

So far as I am concerned I place more 
confidence In the position taken by that 
great soldier and diplomat. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, whose words I quoted earlier and 
now repeat: 

‘Tn war there is no substitute for victory.'* 

One of the high lights of General Mac- 
Arthur’s address was his statement that his 
military views have been fully shared, in 
the past, by practically every military leader 
concerned with the Korean campaign, in¬ 
cluding our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

More than a week has passed since Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur made that statement. But 
so far no one tn the Pentagon, no one in the 
State Department, no one In the White 
House, has challenged or even questioned 
its accuracy. 

Instead, the whole power of the adminis¬ 
tration has been directed tow'ard an attempt 
to smear and discredit the groat soldier who 
has given 5‘2 years of distinguished service 
to his country. 

Directed by the White House, scores of in¬ 
vestigators have been turned loose to search 
the records for every single bit of material 
that might be used to discredit General 
MacArthur. 

In all our history no military leader has 
ever been given such shabby treatment by 
any President—not even given the customary 
opportunity to bid farewell to his troops. 
But his high place in the love and esteem 
of the American people was enthusiastically 
demonstrated by the tremendous ovations 
he received wherever he appeared. 
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Five years and seven months ago General 
MacArthur took his place at the head of the 
Japanese Government as supreme com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers. 

He had absolute power over a conquered 
people, a proud people, who worshipped their 
emperor as a god. 

General MacArthur faced a difficult task 
but through his outstanding ability he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the Japanese people and was winning them 
to a free way of life. 

Previous experience in the Philippines pre¬ 
pared General MacArthur for his distin¬ 
guished service in Japan. He not only de¬ 
veloped the Filipino military force but he 
taught the people the Ideals of the United 
States. 

General MacArthur’s fame will go down 
in history, not only as one of our most 
brilliant military leaders, but as a great 
statesmen and diplomat. 

You will recall that General MacArthur 
in closing his address to Congress said: 

‘‘I now close my military career and just 
fade away—an old soldier who tried to do 
his duty as God gave him the light to see 
that duty.” 

That statement brings out what I con¬ 
sider one of the finest qualities of General 
MacArthur. He lives and works with an 
abiding faith in God. 

It Is not generally known that after he 
assumed control as supreme allied com¬ 
mander he made numerous requests upon 
various religious denominations in the 
United States to furnish him with more and 
more Bibles for distribution among the Japa¬ 
nese people. 

He knew that if they were to rebuild their 
nation upon American ideals they would find 
guidance in the eternal truths of the Holy 
Bible—the source and inspiration of Ameri¬ 
can freedom and independence. 


Suggestion by Hon. Harold E. Stassen for 
Reconciliation Between the President 
and General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, ApriZ 30, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a couple 
of days ago Hon. Harold E. Stassen ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the President of the 
United States suggesting a reconciliation 
between him and Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Stassen’s letter and an editorial on 
the same subject from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Monday, April 30, 
1951, be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

April 28. 1951. 

President Harry S. Truman, 

The White House, 

Washingtov, D. C. 

Dear President 'Truman: For the good of 
America please permit me to respectfully 
suggest that a reconciliation be brought 
about between you and Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. If the disagreement runs its bitter 
course to the end, whatever its outcome may 
be, it can do no good for our country. The 
grave world situation requires above all the 
building of greater strength for America 
With which to lace the world-wide threat 
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of Communist Imperialism. In this you are 
both agreed. The Issue of peace and war 
must be above personalities or partisanship 
If America is to exercise constructive leader¬ 
ship among the free nations. 

I therefore ash with humility that you 
consider extending an Invitation to General 
MacArthur to meet and confer with you, I 
have not spoken to hin but I am certain 
from my knowledge of him for many years 
that he would at once respond. 

Regardless of past differences, I think you 
would agree that his advice would be very 
helpful now and In the months ahead on 
the problems relating to Japan, to Asia In 
general, and in the building of American 
armed strength. 

Sincerely, 

Harold E. Stassen. 


fProm the New York Herald Tribune i 
April 30. 1951] 

To Heal the Breach 

The signlllcance of Mr. Harold E, Stassen's 
appeal to President Truman and General 
MacArthur to meet and reconcile their dif¬ 
ferences does not lie wholly In Its effect 
upon the two principals. The reaction to 
Mr. Stassen’s proposal, interspersed though 
it was with some of the intransigent bitter¬ 
ness that marked the first stages of the con¬ 
troversy over General MacArthur’s dismlsEal, 
shows how broad and deep is the desire to 
reknlt tv*e Nation’s frayed unity and to 
reoolve differences rationally and as Amer¬ 
icans. 

The differences are real and they are very 
Important. They will be thrashed out In the 
forthcoming congressional hearings and In 
public debates: it la too much to expect 
that the discussion will not be attended by 
further confusions and further exaspera¬ 
tions. No one would wish to see the dispute 
pushed out of sight, or a pretense of unity 
used to obscure It. The main question 
Is whether the subject Is to be dealt with In 
terms of blind emotion as a head-on clash 
of Irreconcilable elements or as a serious 
problem over which Americans disagree In 
pood faith but In respect to which they have 
a common oblocl lve and a common^ will to 
attain that objective. 

ir Mr. Stassen’s suggestion rouM be car¬ 
ried Into effect, It would do much to con¬ 
tribute to a lessening of tensions. It would 
be reassuring to the many Americans who 
were less perturbed by the President’s exer¬ 
cise of hla power In dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur than by the manner In which It was 
done and who found It difficult to under¬ 
stand why the friendliness of the meeting 
on Wake Island shou’d be succeeded by the 
exHt message to Tokyo and the chilly sepa¬ 
ration in Washington. It would appeal, too, 
to the growing sentiment which Representa¬ 
tive Dewey Short expressed when he said, 
*'W3 must stop fighting one another and 
fight the common enemy.” 

Whether or not a meeting between the 
President and the general is possible, a meet¬ 
ing of minds in America Is imperative. There 
must be a delimitation of the precise areas 
over which there is a genuine dispute and 
a recognition of the dangers of permitting 
the controversy to become entangled in non- 
eseentlals or allowing It to become a ragbag 
of all the discontents of a troubled genera¬ 
tion. If the real questions are allowed to 
emerge clearly. If they are studied calmly 
and with a single eye to the welfare of the 
Nation, many of the divisions which now 
plagjie America will vanish. Every citizen, 
whether he Is thinking out the issues In the 
White House, the Capitol, the Pentagon, or 
while riding In the subway to his Job, shares 
the reeponsibility for achieving that goal. 


Achetofli and MacArtiiiir 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or Ntw TOIIK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
editorial entitled “Acheson and Mac¬ 
Arthur,’* which appeared in last Satur¬ 
day’s issue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ACKIBON AND MACASTHUI 

The President fairly bounced with self- 
confidence when he faced the reporters 
Thursday at his first post-MacArthur press 
conference. It was probably his most suc¬ 
cessful parley. Without a doubt he has 
shared the fears of the Allies lest General 
MacArthur take action bringing on a general 
conflagration. The relief he now feels after 
cutting the Gordian knot was unmletalcable. 
Whether the dismissal was wiser than re¬ 
call—and then, in case of disagreement, dls- 
mlsral—will continue to be argued. But the 
MacArthur speeches, coupled with the antic 
performances of General Whitney, General 
MacArthur’s press secretary, appear to have 
Justified the summary dlsmlEsal In many 
minds that thought differently a couple of 
weeks ago. 

With that over, the President reaffirmed his 
confidence In Secretary Acheson, and in the 
process seemed to be echoing the die-hard 
Republican line that la regard to China, 
Acheson repre.^ents the opposite policy to 
MacArthur’s. Not for a moment can we 
admit any such view. To Imply that If you 
are against MacArthur you are for Acheson 
is totally to distort the Intrinsic situation. 
Secretary Acheson, contrary to the current 
propaganda on both sides of the debate, is 
more parallel than antithetical to Mac¬ 
Arthur on China, and, we might add. much 
less candid and forthright. In Chicago. 
General MacArthur, In the IntoxlcatluL of 
his welcome, moved sensibly closer to an all- 
out war position; Acheson’s policy is to get 
this country into the same kind of sticky 
involvement wltli mainland China, only by 
the back door. 

This was shown on Wednesday In the State 
Department announcement of the Chase mis¬ 
sion to Formosa—so reminiscent of t’ e fatal 
Barr mission to Nanking In 1045, which blew 
up so badly in the administration’s face. 
The event marks the officially acknowledged 
end of the neutralization of Formosa policy. 
That policy has shaded Into the Initial Mac¬ 
Arthur policy of defense of Formosa which 
got MacArthur originally in hot water. But 
there is something more significant in the 
administration’s conversion. All the Indica¬ 
tions up to and Including the Wednesday 
notice are that the administration's Formosa 
policy Is also shading, as MacArthur’s did 
before it, into an Interventionist policy in 
behalf of the guerrillas on the assumption 
that they are Chiang Kai-shek’s supporters. 
In other words. MacArtburism is continuing 
to drag the Achesons on Its coattails. It is 
Important to get the distinction and the 
implications straight. 

The blunt fact is that the most Important 
post in Mr. Truman’s administration is filled 
by a man who does not enjoy general or 
congressional confidence. This, in view of 
the foreign business about to be put up to 


Congress, In view of the rival leadership 
that MacArthur Is unmasking, Is a serious 
matter to the administration and to the 
country alike. It stems, of course, fron& Mr. 
Acheson's public expressions about Alger 
Hiss, especially his public citation of a com¬ 
passionate passage from the Bible which. In 
the light Of Alger Biss* refusal to come clean, 
was singularly inappropriate. Since then, 
whether because of the criticism he then 
Invited or not. Secretary Acheson has seemed 
to be striving to appease the most vociferous 
of his critics, that is, the most reactionary of 
MacArthur elements in the Republican Party. 
All, of course, to no avail. On the contrary, 
the appeasement has had serious results. 
First, it has produced almost an abdication 
of civilian leadership which has permitted 
MacArthurism to thrive. It has put the ad¬ 
ministration, secondly, in a position where It 
has the same difficulty of explaining its policy 
as the people have of understanding It. 

The metamorphosis of Mr. Acheson In this 
aspect (as in other aspects) of foreign policy 
has alienated a segment of Mr. Acheson’s 
party. They see no prospect of any tar east¬ 
ern settlement under his aurpices. They see 
him hogtied by popular suspicion. At home 
as well as abroad he Is a political deadweight. 
Foreign policy In his regime has become 
merely a carbon copy of Pentagon strategy 
without regard to policy or principle. A mili¬ 
tary man has to think In terms of war to¬ 
morrow, but not the diplomat. Otherwise 
a nation would bo condemned to close all 
avenues to a self-enforcing peace, and to stop 
thinking In terms of reconstruction as well 
as preparedness. We are convinced that the 
two precxcupations can go together, but we 
see no elgn that Secretary Acheson feels the 
came way. 

Secretary Acheson seems to be aware that 
his stock is badly depressed throughout the 
country. At any rate, he is said on at least 
half a dozen occasions to have submitted his 
resignation to the President, only to heve 
him reject It. For the good of the country, 
as well as to enable the administration to 
make a fresh start In effectuating a contra- 
MacArthur policy on Chinn, he should insist 
on his own retirement, or his transfer to a 
u.scful field of endeavor. The President 
should have at his elbow a Secretary who can 
capitalize his own Influence as well as one 
with a tnpnotch mind. It Is unlair to the 
President’s overburdened office that he 
should shoulder the embarrassment of hav¬ 
ing a Secretary who, far from being an In¬ 
fluence, Is a drag. For, apart fron^ his own 
need for relief, there Is the country to con¬ 
sider, a country which Is constantly frus¬ 
trated In the quest for basic unity by the 
President’s unwlllltigncrs to put his own 
house In order. 


General MacArthor’i Pronouncements 
on the Korean War 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PINMBTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Alternatives in Korea,’' pub¬ 
lished in the Oil City Derrick on April 
11,1951. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Alternatives in Korea 

Right or wrong from a diplomatic and 
political point of view, General MacArthur’s 
pronouncements on the Korean war have 
served to emphasize once again the utter 
confusion that marks the views of the Wash¬ 
ington administration and the United Na¬ 
tions Assembly regarding a firm and resolute 
far eastern policy. 

In advocating the bombing of Communist 
bases in Manchuria and use of Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist troops stationed on Formosa to open 
a second front against Red China. MacArthur 
has brought a storm of protest upon his 
shoulderj from capitals throughout the west¬ 
ern world. 

Now the hatchet men of the Truman.ad¬ 
ministration and those of other nations, par¬ 
ticularly England and Prance, are out to 
scalp the general or at least to subject him 
to public reprimand. 

Perhaps the general la out of bounds In 
Issuing pronouncements on questions that 
are preeminently political. Perhaps he has 
overstepped his authority as a military com¬ 
mander ill public presentation of his views 
without the consent of his superiors. 

But let it not be forgotten that General 
MacArthur has been cost in a difficult role. 
His is perhaps the toughest military Job in 
the history of modern warfare. He has been 
forced to fight a war that is strictly limited 
for him and his United Nations forces, but Is 
not limited for the enemy who enjoys the 
advantage of superior numbers and a privi¬ 
leged sanctuary In Manchuria. He literally 
has one hand tied behind his back while his 
foe is permitted to swing freely with both 
mailed fists. 

And now the general faces the added grim 
outlook of a massive spring offensive by the 
Chinese and North Korean Reds, this time 
with the possible benefit of a considerable 
power in the air provided by Soviet-supplied 
planes now massing in Manchuria. What 
could happen to a vastly outnumbered 
United Nations Army which lacked undis¬ 
puted control of the air is grounds for grave 
fear. 

MacArthur repeatedly has warned that 
unless, United Nations policy is changed, the 
Korean war undoubtedly will settle Into a 
costly stalemate. He takes the position that 
the connict can be brought to a successful 
end only by removal of the restrictions on 
the forces under his command. 

The United Nations, on the ether hand, 
has opposed any extension of the conflict lor 
fear of Soviet Involvement and loosening of 
the forces that would Ignite the spark of 
W'orld war HI. The U. N. has worked inces- 
Bantly for a cease fire in Korea and an end 
of the conflict by negotiation. But every ef¬ 
fort to halt the fighting has been turned 
down by Red China and it Is hard to visualize 
any change in the stand of the Peiping gov¬ 
ernment so long as U. N. forces are restricted 
111 their operations. 

Common sense dictates that no sane Amer¬ 
ican can favor steps that arbitrarily would 
plunge the Nation into another world war. 
LiketWse, it is hard to crystallize sentiment 
in favor of continuing the conflict on the 
present basis with the steady whittling away 
of American lives. Already the casualties of 
United States forces in a conflict which Mr. 
Truman still refers to as a police action are 
nearing the 60,000 mark. 

There must be no let-up In the efforts of 
this Nation and all free nations to bring 
about an early end to the hostilities In Korea. 
But In event of failure to achieve a settle¬ 
ment through a negotiated peace, it would 
appear that the only alternative to a long 
and costly stulemato Is a decision by the 


United Nations either to get off the peninsula 
or to undertake the effort necessary to 
achieve victory and the goal of a unified and 
free Korea. 


War in Korea Profitable for United States 
"Partners" 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OP DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30 ,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “War in Korea Profitable for 
United States ‘Partners,’" written by 
Larry Rue. and published in the April 
22 issue of the Chicago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

War in Korea Profitable for United States 

“Partners”—Atlantic Pact Nations Sell¬ 
ing TO Russia 

(By Larry Rue) 

Frankfurt, Germany, April 21.—^The Ko¬ 
rean war has been quite profitable to Britain 
France, and other Atlantic Pact nations 
which have been doing business with Rus¬ 
sia and other countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

Statistics compiled here show that the 
British have more than doubled their exports 
of tooling machines and other strategic ma¬ 
terial to the Soviet Union. These machines 
are important for the armament industry 
and few here doubt that they are now pro¬ 
ducing weapons for use gainst American 
soldiers in Korea. 

France, too, has been doing a thriving 
business, particularly with Czechoslovakia. 
In a last-minute effort to curry favor with 
this satellite state. Prance resumed dis¬ 
mantling of critical electrotechnical and 
tooling machines in the Pi’ench zone of oc¬ 
cupation. The machines are being turned 
over to Czechoslovakia. 

biggest in eastern EUROPE 

The biggest armament plant in all of 
Eastern Europe is in Czechoslovakia. It is 
the Skoda works, now turning out all types 
of heavy war weapons on Russian account. 
The machinery, w’hich has been removed 
from German plants around Baden-Baden, 
can be used to make accessories for war ma¬ 
chines Skoda is now producing for the Com¬ 
munist armies. 

Dismantling of 41 German tooling ma¬ 
chines was ordered by the Czech restitution 
mission in Baden-Baden on tbe ground that 
this equipment originally was taken from 
Czechoslovakia. Despite the fact that most 
of the factories from which the machines 
were taken were damaged heavily in the 
war. the owners were able to produce re¬ 
ceipts showing that the machines had been 
paid for in full and never had been subject 
to requisition by the Wehrmacht. 

BLOW AT SCHUMAN PLAN 

The Pi’cnch by allowing the Czech Com¬ 
munists to weaken the economy of West Ger¬ 
many in order to strengthen their own war 
potential have aroused suspicion as to where 
their hearts are in the struggle between 
communism and the western world. 

The dismantling also has streuftthened the 
already lormidable Socialist oppn ition to the 


Schuman plan, calling for the integration of 
the coal and steel Industries of the West¬ 
ern European countries, on which United 
States High Commissioner John J. McCloy 
has based his chief hopes as a basic solution 
to the age-old difficulties between the French 
and the Germans. 

Moreover, it throws a monkey wrench In 
the Atlantic Pact plans for Western Euro¬ 
pean defense by building up resistance to 
West German participation. 

SWISS FIRMS big BUYERS 

Besides the British and the French, other 
Atlantic Pact nations have made huge profits 
since the Korean war by selling to the Soviet 
Union all kinds of raw materials needed by 
the armament industry. This business 
picked up tremendously everywhere after war 
started in Korea. The material sometimes 
goes through two or three hands before 
reaching Russia. 

Swiss firms have been big buyers for Hus¬ 
sion account; so have Dutch and Belgian 
firms. This is one of the reasons why it 
has been so difficult to break up the in¬ 
creasing illegal trade between East and West. 

In Bonn it was announced recently that 
Britain in 1948 sold tooling machines worth 
$240,000,000 to Russia. In 1949 this trade 
was stepped up to $480,000,000, while in 1950 
tooling machines worth $1,350,000,000 were 
delivered to the Soviet Union by England, 

AUSTRIAN A KEY SMUGGLER 

Franco has been getting large orders for 
special electric technical equipment from 
Czechoslovakia. It was in order to keep this 
trade that the French agreed to take ma¬ 
chines the Czechs want out of German 
plants. 

The American licensed Der Tagesspiegel of 
Berlin recently published nearly four 
columns of details about smuggling transac¬ 
tions involving war plants in East Germany 
and Russia. The Tagesspiegel reported that 
Swiss, Swedish, Belgium, and Dutch firms 
have been doing business with an Austrian 
named Johann Hasclgruber, said to be the 
key person In a huge smuggling ring which 
operates entirely for the Soviet Union. 

The Tagesspiegel also wrote that annually 
at least 100,000 tons of steel being shipped to 
West Berlin firms disappears behind the Iron 
curtain. South of Helmstedt, the official 
check point between East and West Germany, 
at least 3,000 tons of tooling machines, 
special steel, tools, and high frequency 
motors have been smuggled into the Soviet 
zone every night, this paper asserted. 

SEND BARS FOR GUNS 

Cockerlll, a Belgium concern, is said to 
have delivered 7,400 round steel bars for 
making machine gun barrels as well as 2,500 
large steel bars for big artillery barrels. 
Other ammunition from Belgium, which was 
shipped to Russia. Included 6,200 pistols with 
200 rounds of ammunition for each one. 
The Swiss firm of Oerlikon, manufacturer 
of an automatic machine gun. delivered a 
big order of such guns to Hasclgruber, the 
Tagesspiegel reported. 

The paper deplores that steel rails, made 
In West Germany and delivered to Rotter¬ 
dam, were sent to Russia and were tised to 
connect the three Soviet atomic centers in 
the republic of Tanna Tuwa, north of Mon¬ 
golia; that special Belgian steel flows into 
Soviet armament centers and ready-made 
German guns have appeared on the Korean 
front; that Belgian and Swiss made w'eapons, 
Gorman and Belgian tool.s, and German, 
Swiss, and Swedish machines are strengthen¬ 
ing the Soviet armament potential. 

“That West German steel is illegally ex¬ 
ported to the Soviet zone while the West 
German Volkswagen pl oii cannot operate for 
lack of steel is a scandal,” the paper cou-^ 
eludes. 
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Fonign Policy ud Domottk 
AdniudratioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

KON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OP MAfiBACHVSSTTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the Republican 21 
Club of Massachusetts, at Worcester. 
Mass., on April 28, in which I discussed 
the foreign policy and domestic admin¬ 
istration of the United States Govern¬ 
ment 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

Speech op Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 

Republican 21 Club op Massachusetts, 

Worcester, Mass., April 28, 1951 

HIGH LIGHTS OP THE SPEECH 

1. The administration has made tragic er¬ 
rors in foreign policy, notably in neglecting 
our own defenses and in not developing 
enough truly effective allies to relieve our 
men of carrying such a major part of the 
load of combat. 

2. In contemplating the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, we are struck by the un¬ 
believably summary manner in which It was 
achieved. No one seriously denies that the 
civil power in a democracy must be supreme, 
but I feel strongly that the showdown need 
never have come and that, when it did come, 
it was dealt with In a way which was utterly 
uncalled lor. It seems to me Inexcusable 
that the President never called General Mac¬ 
Arthur to Washington for consultation. 
Actions which are so crude and so impulsive 
shake one’s confidence profoundly, for bow 
can one have faith in a Commander in Chief 
who *60 obviously cannot command himself? 
It is for this reason, I think, that the reac¬ 
tions which I have bad from the public In 
Massachusetts have been so overwhelming. 
Of all the hundreds of telegrams and letters 
which I have received some spoke of the far 
eastern question and some spoke about the 
civil power being supreme over the military. 
But none endorsed or praised the bungling 
and lack of foresight which has characterized 
this administration. In my experience In 
public life. I have seen nothing like it. The 
President has allowed the foundation of con¬ 
fidence on which his great office rests to be 
eaten sway by tbe political termites who sur¬ 
round him. The President should promptly 
arrange for the United States Government to 
have the benefit of General MacArthur’e wise 
counsel and should invite the general to 
render this added service. 

3. Trade in war materials with Red China 
or Soviet Russia Is nefarious and must be 
stopped. 

4. Republicans should draw the Issue on 
the administration’s poor Judgment and low 
moral tone, concentrating their attack on in- 
fiation, on the RFC, and the crime scandals 
and not mix up the success of the Republican 
Party with American military security. 

TEXT OF THE SPEECH 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans—and 
fellow Americans, for I speak to you tonight 
In both capacities. 

We meet tonight as citizens who are 
thoroughly aroused by the lack of foresight 
and general Incompetence of our national 
leadership; who are determined decisively 
to rid ourselves of this administration in the 
coming year, and who are also determined 


that until the time comes that we can throw 
them out, we will surmount our problems 
here at home and present a united front to 
our Communist opponents. 

Looking back over the past: 

We have seen the national leadership In 
1946 fail In Its duty to proclaim the need of 
Armed Forces strong enough to give us in¬ 
fluence for peace, thus countenancing the 
disintegration of our Armed Forces and los¬ 
ing the chance to organize the peace. 

We have seen the negligence which per¬ 
mitted the destruction of billions of dollars 
worth of equipment which we badly need 
today. 

We remember the Tcalta Conference, from 
which so much tragedy has flowed, particu¬ 
larly for the valiant people of Poland. 

Wo point to the stupid decisions such as 
that which made the city of Berlin an island 
completely surrounded by Soviet territory. 

We remind our fellow citizens of tbe men¬ 
tal lethargy, amounting virtually to a be¬ 
trayal of trust, which resulted In the Soviet 
empire growing after World War II imtil It 
encompassed about one-third of the world’s 
total area and population before we finally 
started to wake up. 

We think with bitter emotion of June 
1949 when we withdrew cur two divisions 
from Korea and announced that the United 
States defense line ran from the Aleutian 
Islands through Japan and the Philippines, 
inferring that the line of the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea v/as not essential to our 
defense. This was the action which created 
the vacuum and thus encouraged the Com¬ 
munist Invaders to step Into the vacuum. I 
cannot rid myself of the idea that it did not 
have the approval of our military authori¬ 
ties. There is no doubt In my mind that If 
these two divisions had stayed there, 6,000 
miles from home and close to the Soviet 
border as they were, that there would have 
been no aggression In Korea. But we hauled 
down our flag, and It U hard to avoid the 
conclusion that we have paid a heavy price 
In blood and treasure for this miscalcula¬ 
tion. It is one mistake which we must not 
repeat in other parts of the world—notably 
In Europe—in the future. 

We who are Republican Senators on the 
Foreign Relations Committee said last sum¬ 
mer with the approval of the late great Sen¬ 
ator Arthur Vandenberg: 

“In the Far East, we were persistently led 
to believe that Chinese communism was only 
a great agrarian reform movement. After 
half a century of cordial relations In the Far 
East, and especially with China, with all its 
troubles and difflcultioi. In about 1945 we 
were suddenly faced with a change of pol¬ 
icy which is difficult to understand unless 
we evaluate the subtle betrayals of China at 
the Yalta Conference. 

“This conference sabotaged the assurances 
given to China at the Cairo Conference of 
1943, where also the future freedom of Korea 
was pledged. The Yalta agreement turned 
over to Stalin the control of Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia and the ports of Dairen and 
Port Arthur. This was part of the price we 
paid for the unnecessary token participation 
of Soviet Russia in the war against Japan, 
one of the consequences of which was the 
division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

“Our far-eastern policy, growing out of 
these events, consistently temporized with 
and capitulated to the ruthless demands of 
the Communists, dominated by Moscow. 
Under It tbe Kremlin was. in effect, given a 
green light to grab whatever It could in 
China, Korea, and Formosa. This was never 
a bipartisan policy. It was solely an admin¬ 
istration policy." 

To this statement we added these words; 
“Never again must we allow ourselves to bo 
cau‘«;ht, as we were when Korea was in¬ 
vaded, In a position where our failure to 
foresee the possible implications of our bade 


foreign policy will result in our being In¬ 
adequately prepared to carry out that policy 
In time of crisis.'* 

We concluded with the statement: *‘In this 
oriels there can be no politics as usual.’’ 
But It Is glaringly clear today that our ad¬ 
vice was not taken. 

Then we think of the disloyalty, foreign 
penetration and betrayal of trust which ex¬ 
isted In 1945 when several thousand secret 
documents were stolen by the Communist 
editors of a so-called magazine named Amer- 
asla, which resulted in a mere slap on the 
wrist to the parties who were thus guilty 
of aiding the Communists at a time when 
our men were still In combat In the Pa¬ 
cific. We condemn the fact that several 
thousand unscreened persons came Into the 
State Department at the stroke of a pen 
in late 1945 and early 1946. All theue things 
must be ruthlessly Investigated and the dis¬ 
loyal persons cleaned out and punished. 

The aim of foreign policy can be simply 
stated: It is to preserve peace and, If the 
struggle against communism should turn to 
war, to have effective allies—for the tragi¬ 
cally simple reason that the sons of Ameri¬ 
can mothers must not be forced to bear the 
full load of combat alone. On both counts 
the administration does not deserve a high 
mark. We have not organized peace nor do 
we have allies which are as effective as they 
should be—and could have been—If fore¬ 
sight had been shown after the end of hos¬ 
tilities in World War II. In Korea In par¬ 
ticular wo should certainly take advantage 
of whatever help we can get—among others, 
effective non-Communlst Chinese from whom 
we ought to be able to obtain help without 
loss of American manpower or without en¬ 
tangling political alliances. In Europe it 
means that in addition to the help of the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries and former 
neutrals such as Spain and former enemy 
nations such as Germany, we should or¬ 
ganize the help of the many non-Commu¬ 
nlst stateless men whom we would like to 
have on our side. All of these young men 
would help our soldiers to bear the load of 
combat so that American men would not 
have to do It alone. 

As the Senator who introduced the first 
bill on this subject In 1947. I said on the 
floor of the Senate last year that if we had 
embarked on this policy at the end of hos¬ 
tilities In World War II: “there would bo 
today both in Europe and the Fur East for¬ 
eign troops of great combat effectiveness.” 
And I added: "Unfortunately the Soviets 
Interested themselves In the posBlbillty of 
using alien soldiers long before we did and 
we are paying a big price for this In Korea 
at this moment.” And I said in July, the 
day of the Korean aggression, "we must uot 
do this Job alone. We must galvanize our 
allies and make sure that they work with us 
In building military strength.” 

Certainly the administration record in this 
respect has been a grave disappointment. 
Not only was there groat resistance to the 
legislation which I sponsored to authorize 
tlie enlistment of these stateless young men 
In our services; but even when the bill had 
become law last June, providing for a modeul 
total of 2,500 aliens, the administraticei 
dragged Its feet In carrying out the law. I 
heard only recently of a man who had been 
a captain In the Polish Army, a professional 
soldier with 12 years’ service, an export artil¬ 
leryman and a man with a wife and two 
children, who offered his services at one of 
our embassies abroad, saying that he was 
Willing to Join the United States Army as a 
private soldier In older to fight against com¬ 
munism in Korea. He offered his services 
and received a mimeographed letter saying 
that he could not bo accepted because ho 
did not have a visa to enter the United 
States. In the first place, this response was 
Illegal because the now law which the aclmtn- 
lEtrutlon was ignoring specifically authorized 
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the United States to accept the services of a 
man like that. In the second place, he did 
not want to come to the United States, He 
W'antod to go directly to Korea to take part 
In the fighting. In the third place, the re¬ 
ply was stupid and is all too typical ol the 
lack of understanding and lack of imagina¬ 
tion about the world situation which char¬ 
acterizes so much of official Washington 
today. 

Yes, the administration record has been a 
disappointment and so—I say to you frank¬ 
ly- -has been the record of many—though 
by no means all—of the member nations of 
the United Nations. There are nations which 
do not hesitate to remind Americans thvit it 
is fair for the United States to make a large 
financial contribution to the United Nations 
because we have more dollars per capita than 
an” other nation. But to this argument 
must be added the far more poignant truth 
that our manpower per capita is no greater 
than that of other nations of the world I'hla 
la undoubtedly the rock on which the United 
Nations is most likely to founder. When an 
aggression occurs and the rank and lile of 
members of the United Natioius iail to put up 
military manpower in proportion to their 
pupuluticjn, the faith of the American pnoj>le 
in the United Nation.^ collapses. All honor, 
tiierelore, to the nations which have, by 
their inanpfAver, en.scd the load ol combat 
fur us in Korea. Other nations should follow 
their example. 

Another step W’hich would shake confi¬ 
dence in the United Nations to its foundation 
would be the admission of Red China. The 
Uiiited Nations is louiided for the purpose of 
resisting aggression. II a government can 
be admitted to membership in the United 
N.itions simply by commiUlng aggression, 
then the wliole concept becume.s an immense 
and tragic absurdity. 

Li*t me say that cfiunllv tragic are the 
thoughts which come to mind at reijorts ot 
shipments ol war materials to Red China 
and the Soviet Union. Whether these ship¬ 
ments eome ironi American oi other sources, 
they iielp the enemies of our soldiers and of 
our allies. 1 speak a.s a long-time Irieiid ot 
the North Atlantic Pact and the Man,hall 
plan when 1 say to the nations of Europe 
that tlieie is nothing uhlcli can more surely 
jeopardize American enthusiasm for the 
North Atlantic alliance than reports ol this 
nelanou.s trade with the enemy, than the 
shout.s of delight coming Ironi abroad u\er 
General MocArlliur’s clisinissal, and the 
rceeiit dispatches which tpeak ol making Red 
China a jiartv to tlie .lapanesr treaty and of 
linncllng Formosa over to the Cumrnunist.s. 

In contemplating the dismissal ol General 
Mac.iithur, we are struck by the unbeliev- 
ably .summary manner in v/hlch it was 
achieved. No one serlou.sly denies that the 
en il iMiwev In a democraev must be supremo, 
but I feel strongly that tlie sliowdown need 
inn er have come and that, when il did c'cjine. 
It Wr.s dealt with in a way which wais utterly 
une.nlled tor. It seems to me ine:crusable 
tlist the President never called General Mac- 
Ardiur to Washington for consultation. 
Actl ms which are so crude and so Imiiulsive 
shako one's eonfidenee proloundly, for how 
ean one have faith in a Commander in Chief 
wlio so obviously cannot command hnn.'-ell? 
It, is fra- thl.s reason, 1 think, that the reac¬ 
tions which I have had from the public in 
Mas.sachusetts have been so overwhelming. 
Of all the liundredK of telegrams and letters 
which I have received some spoke ol the far¬ 
ea stern quc.stion and .some spoke about the 
civil power being supreme over the military. 
But none endorsed or praised the bungling 
and lack of foresight which has characterized 
this administration. In my experience lu 
public life. I have seen nothing like it. The 
President has allowed the foundation of con¬ 
fidence on which his great office rests to be 
eaten a wav by the political termites who sur¬ 
round him. The President should promptly 


Arrange for the United States Government to 
have the benefit of General MacArthur’s wise 
counsel and should Invite the general to 
rei.der this added service. 

The tragic past Is. therefore, clear. Al¬ 
though by no means desperate, the future is 
grim. General MacArthur's departure adds 
enormously to the difficulty of getting any 
kind of an agreement to end the Korean war. 
We are placed in an unhappy situation in 
Korea—and elsewhere—because in 1945 we 
gave up our own military strength and the 
strength of others who could help us. Until 
we regain the Initiative which we threw 
away in 1945. we cannot expect a satisfactory 
solution in Korea or anywhere else. This 
takes time. We must demand Increased ef¬ 
forts at building military ctrength. both for 
the sake of our men in Korea and lor the 
sake ol durable peace. 

In the meantime, we must remember that 
many of the problems which we will have to 
confront are not as simple as they look the 
first time. 

For txamplc: 

We must challenge tho.^e who demand an 
“all-out aggressive war" against any covintry 
by a.sking them the question, “V/hat with'?’* 
The answer to that question Is that our pre- 
pardeness has been .so neglected lor so long 
that we .are not now in a position to under¬ 
take sustained and general a^^gressive war 
against anyone. 

While Ahia is critically Important, the 
greatest concentration of indir.trial power 
outside ol the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. is 111 We.sterii Europe—and tbe 
pos.session ol industrial pfnver wins war.s. 
As General MacArthur so wisely lulerred, we 
liuve two ironts—a we.stcrn iront in Korea 
and an eastern front in Euro))c Wc ns citi¬ 
zens must always look at American .security 
as a whole. Europe and Japan are two ends 
ol one Soviet empire. The Soviet military 
threat, as General MacArtliur said, is a 
global threat. Wc must not meet it by 
piecemeallng and Intterhig away our 
strength, notably our knock-out punch— 
the stratpgir air liirce. We mu.st nut wear 
out and use up our first team aaain.st their 
second team. We have done this loo much 
already iin.ofar as our Army is concerned. 
We mu.st not commit our main force until 
the Kremlin commits its main foice 

Our effort at one end of the Sotiet Empire 
should help our effort at the other. Cer¬ 
tainly one of the many great thing.s accom¬ 
plished by the heroic service of our men in 
Korea is that it has lurnlshed the loundn- 
tion of confidence on which military strength 
Is being built all over tlie world. Their ac¬ 
tion gives u.s time to get ready just as the 
forco.s of General MarArthiir brtmght us 
precious time at Bataan 9 years ago. We 
sliould make maximum unc of thi.s precious 
time, just a.s we did lu 1942. The action of 
our men In Koiea is like that of the heroic 
bov in the story who kept his finger in the 
cl\kc. 

In the field of foreign fiolicy Republicans 
have a good record of achievement in the 
Eightieth Congress, about which so many 
nil true thing.s have been .‘aid by the leaders 
ol tlie party now In ].ower. It was the 
Eightieth Congress whleh enacted: the law 
winch set up the Marshall plan, which has 
saved We.steiii Europe from communism; the 
Greek and Turkish aid hill.s which have been 
such a magnificent investment in human 
courage and figditing ability; and the Van- 
denherg re.solutloii which re.sulted in the 
North Atlantic Pact which is now being so 
cfiectlvely implemented under the able lead¬ 
ership of General Elsenhower. This is u rec¬ 
ord of Republican foresight and intelligence 
in foreign policy which should be an in¬ 
spiration. 

Fellow Republicans, there never was a time 
when the American people needed the two- 
party system more than they need It today. 
There never was a timt when there waa « 


greater usefulness for that wonderful system 
which enables the citizen to draw the issue, 
fix the responsibility, and get a change in his 
government. 

Our duty as active Republicans Is to try 
to draw the Issue where It ought to be drawn. 
That issue ought not to be drawn on the 
question of whether we should or should not 
put the Chinese Nationalists ashore in 
China; we need not get Involved in techni¬ 
cal que.stloiis of strategy and tactics in order 
to discharge our duty as active members of 
the oppo.slUou party. The issue should not 
be drawn on the question of whether we 
should keep our strategic air command to¬ 
gether as a unit or whether we should divide 
It up and piecemeal it all over the world. 
We should not ba.se our campaign on an 
argument a.s to whether the civil power 
should or should not be supreme over the 
military or whether Europe is more impor¬ 
tant than Asia. I was glad to hear General 
MacArthur say that tiieae .strategical issues 
"reach quite beyond the realm of partisan 
coiK.idcrntion.” We must, therefore, not 
seek to mix up the success of the Republican 
Party with the security of our country. 

The Issue should be drawn on questions 
which are both less technical and much 
more fundamental—to wit: The Judgment 
and the moral tune of those at the head of 
our Government. We as active Republicans 
must not seek to make foreign policy the 
issue. Ill fact, it is a pity that already the 
lejptimatc })olitical isbue arising from the 
scandal, corruption, and low moral tone of 
this administration has been somewhat be¬ 
clouded by arguments on world strategy 
which do not belong in politics. 

Vv^e can point to so much: Not only to all 
these blunder.s in the field ol foreign policy 
and nati->nal delcnse, but particularly to the 
ci-i.sis which faces so many American families 
cau.sed by the fact that the dollar you get 
today can’t buy as much as the dollar you 
got a lit lie while ago—to the oldest of politi¬ 
cal tricks w'lnch pretends that you are giving 
everybody a raise-in pay and then, by mon¬ 
keying with the value of the dollar, causes 
all the prices to go up much faster than the 
cilizen’s income Is rasing. 

We cun point to the timidity in Wu.shlng- 
ton today in rlenllng witli certain politically 
Inlluential lobbie.s wiio want to support the 
prices of cert am products regardless of what 
happens to the consumer. 

We declare that a farm policy ought to try 
to Increase the production of I lie food which 
you and I like to eat and like to get at a 
rea.sonabie pnre, but th.at there has never 
been any bill pas.s Congress which made it 
mure attractive or cheaper lor a man to pro¬ 
duce steak. 

We can point to the disorderly floundering 
which IS going on In Washington mnv so lar 
as price control is concerned and to the need 
for Inlelligent and courageous leadership 
which can mete out Justice to all elements 
ol the American community and which can 
end the pro.sent atmosphere of every man 
lor himsell Who in high office today ap¬ 
pears to be iliinking about the interests of 
the general public? 1 have written to Enc 
Johnston and to Price Administrator DiSalle 
calling attention to what is happening to the 
cost ol living In this country, but all I have 
had so far is words. All the news that cornea 
out of the Economic Stabilization Agency is 
political talk. There is plenty of talk that 
nobody is going to dare to step on the toes 
of certain selfish lobbic.s. There is a good 
deal of talk about who la going to have the 
finy in appointing all the dilTercnt job hold¬ 
ers who are supposed to enfmee the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization orders throughout the 
country. There are stones ol disagreement 
between various administration politicians 
a.s to who is going to have a chance to put 
his friend on the payroll. I have even heard 
It said in Massachusetts that they are usins 
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the Economic Stabilization Agency to con¬ 
struct a political machine for the 1952 elec¬ 
tion. But I have heard nothing which leads 
me to believe that the consumer in Massa¬ 
chusetts is going to get a real break Insofar 
as food and clothing and fuel is concerned. 

Then we must denounce: 

The waste of the taxpayer's money by the 
HB’C. 

The low moral tone which exists in official 
circles, only the surface of which has been 
scratched by the famous mink coat incident. 

The whole idea that there should be Oov- 
ernment banking operations at all, if these 
consist chiefly in helping somebody who 
can’t get along in ordinary business or of 
lending money to make votes for a party or 
an officeholder nr of helping some cheap 
chlselcr who manages to Ingratiate himself 
with a few politicians. 

We can recall what the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion taak force said about this—something 
which Interests me because I was the author 
of the bill which created the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. That repxsrt said "direct lending 
Is not normally a proper function of the 
Federal Oovomment,’* and sold that the best 
way to get rid of these scandals was to get 
the Government out of private enterprise. 

It was this same Hoover Commission which 
set up the first far-reaching attempt at Gov¬ 
ernment economy ever undertaken. That 
was done in the Eightieth Congress which, 
you may remember, was so much maligned— 
the Eightieth Congress which saw the Fed¬ 
eral budget balanced for the first time in 17 
years—and not balanced at the expense of 
anyone needing help. 

In addition to the bungling and lack of 
foresight which has distinguished our for¬ 
eign policy, wo should point to: 

The revelations of the Senate Crime In¬ 
vestigating Committee which proved so 
eloquently the urgent need for an utterly 
ruthless housecleaning: and the unholy 
alliance between politics and crime which 
has resulted In an intolerable condition in 
which law-abiding citzens who are strug- 
glng to make both ends meet must pay 
heavy taxes while racketeers make huge 
sums In Illegal ways. 

Ail of It—crime, scandal, Inflation, and for¬ 
eign policy—ore symptoms of the same 
disease—the disease of Incompetence in 
government. 

Fellow Republicans, this Is perhaps the 
most fateful moment In our history since the 
dreadful division In the Civil War. We must 
not whip ourselves into such a state of 
frenzy and anger at each other that we have 
no Indignation left with which to face our 
Communist opponent. While resolving to 
remove this administration let us never for¬ 
get that today, tomorrow, and next week wo 
will be living in dangerous times. We must, 
therefore, hope that the administration, 
weak and Inadequate though it is, will do 
at least some things right and that when 
they do we, as patriotic Americans, will co¬ 
operate. If ever there was a time when we 
needed a Nation united on Its attitude to¬ 
ward Communist imperialism it is now. 

There Is nothing fundamentally the mat¬ 
ter with America. In fact, there is nothing 
so bad In this country that a thoroughgo¬ 
ing housecleaning iu Washington won’t 
solve. We are a strong Nation. We have 
great industries. We have strong and reso¬ 
lute people. Wo have great mllliary leaders 
of proven worth. We have inspiring institu¬ 
tions and Ideals. We can still avoid total 
war. We can only be defeated if we decide 
to defeat ourselves. If we are united behind 
a competent leadership there is nothing that 
can stop us. 

On the Republican Party next year will 
descend the solemn responsibility of pro¬ 
viding the leadership behind which the 
American people can in the future unite for 
victory and peace. As active Republicans, 
you and I have a special responsibility to 
nominate worthy candidates and then to 


work hard to elect them in November 1952. 
As American citizens we have, between now 
and election day, the duty to work with all 
our fellow citizens for a strong America. 
Thus will we best deserve their confidence. 


Factors Affecting Farm Prodnetion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIITID STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial written by Paul 
C. Johnson, and published in the 
Prairie Farmer of April 21, 1951, under 
the caption “This business of farming— 
Washington is worried.” The editorial 
relates to the farm-labor shortage and 
other factors entering into a possible 
decrease in agricultural production. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Business op Farming—Washington Is 
WORBXID 

There Is real alarm In Washington that 
Corn Belt farmers may not be able to turn 
out the production in 1951 that the Na¬ 
tion’s planners had hoped for. The recent 
pep meeting in Des Moines is a result of 
this alarm. 

PMA committeemen are really put on the 
spot by this Washington pressure. They arc 
expected to go down the road for more pro¬ 
duction. This comes on the heels of In¬ 
structions to reorganize the old USDA coun¬ 
cils as county mobilization committees and 
Induce draft boards to see that there is at 
least one able-bodied man on every lamlly 
farm. 

The draft Is a hot potato In any com¬ 
munity. TMA chairmen in some counties 
have chosen to Ignore the Washington In¬ 
structions and keep their hands completely 
off draft matters. Many draft boards are 
very sensitive about interference. 

But when committeemen go down the 
road to talk more acreage and bigger plant¬ 
ings, they will find labor shortage is the 
bottleneck. The draft has already cut deep. 
The attraction of high city wages will cut 
deeper. Our productive capacity on Mid¬ 
west farms has already been hurt. 

Prairie Parmer has pointed this out re¬ 
peatedly ever since last summer, but people 
who should carry responsibility In these 
matters have chosen to believe that noth¬ 
ing can happen to farm production. 

Anyway, greet your committeeman with a 
smile. His is a tough job. Representing 
the Government is not always peaches and 
cream. Anything you cun do to increase 
production is definitely to the good. That 
is, if you do not upset your soil conservation 
plan. 

As this is written the Washington battle 
over price ceilings on farm products is really 
tough. Price stabilizers have been trying to 
establish ceilings below parity, but farm or¬ 
ganizations have been equally determined to 
defend the paiity principle. There may be 
a compromise that would set parity levels 
once a year instead of letting them creep 
upward with each increase in farm costs. 

The seesawing back and forth on livestock 
price ceilings may have settled down by the 
time you read this. It looks now like a flat 
ceiling on hogs, with the ceilings on car¬ 
cass beef by grades. This would prevent 
packers from bidding up cheap cattle, as 


usually happens when there is a beef short¬ 
age. 

A lot of signs point to a shortage of milk 
In the next year or two. Many dairymen 
are throwing in the towel and turning to 
easier kinds of farming. Too much grief 
getting labor. 

The bureaucrats’ medicine for such a situa¬ 
tion is, of course, to pay a subsidy Instead 
of letting a scarce product seek its own price 
level and taeroby correct its own scarcity. 
This patent medicine will probably be tried 
again to stimulate dairying. 

The live-poultry market in the Chicago 
area has been in a stew because WLS has 
sought to revise price quotations in coop¬ 
eration with the USDA reporting service. It 
has been alleged the trade is in the habit of 
publicly proclaiming one price and then pay. 
Ing poultry buyers a premium over and above 
that price. WLS Is Insisting on quoting a 
price which Includes the premium to give a 
fairer Idea of what the birds are bringing In 
Chicago. 


The MacArthur Case 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNE'-TICOT 

IN niE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rfcord a special 
dispatch to the Hartford Times, which 
enjoys the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in Connecticut, from Mr. 
Joseph P. Lyford, the Hartford Times 
European correspondent. In Uiis article 
we have a penetrating analysis of our 
problems here in the United States ns 
they were seen in Rome, Italy, on April 
12, 1951. Mr. Lyford has a long and 
remarkable background a.s journalist and 
political analyst upon which to base his 
observations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

(By Joseph P. Lyford) 

Rome, Italy. —During the past week, liie 
United States dollar skidded from 670 to 650 
lire. By way ol explanation, the proprietor 
of the money exchange on the Piazzii dl 
Bpagna simply shrugged his shiiUlders and 
said “MacArthur." 

His reaction is one of many indications of 
the tremendous interest with which politi¬ 
cally minded Italians are following develop¬ 
ments in the MacArthur case. A more sub¬ 
stantial evidence of this preorcupnlion arc 
Rome’s dozen newspapers, which have de- 
vottd heavy type and several columns of 
front-page space daily to the general’s recall. 

This pronounced reaction to the Mac¬ 
Arthur affair Is somewhat of a departure 
Irom Italy’s ordinarily brief and compara¬ 
tively unexcited treatment of political events 
which frequently cause severe public agita¬ 
tion in the United Slates. This is partly be¬ 
cause the Italian, by the very nature of his 
multi-party government, has had a greater 
opportunity than an American to become 
bored with the average political eruption. 

But the removal of General MacArthur has 
stirred the Italian public as few United States 
political events have since the war. It has 
also brought forth some interpretations from 
Italians which should be Illuminating to 
Americans who are perhaps too close to the 
sound and fury in Washington to compre- 
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hend fully the impact of the MarArthur dis¬ 
missal on other parts of the world. 

The chief reason for Italian Interest In the 
matter Is the fact that Italy is analyzing the 
MacArthur controversy primarily in terms 
of Its bearing on United States policy toward 
Russia in Europe. 

The feeling here, as expressed by Premier 
de Gasperl, who has strongly supported 
President Truman’s step, and by Italian 
newspaper correspondents, Is that a Mac¬ 
Arthur plan for an all-out war In China 
would mean that Europe—and Italy in par¬ 
ticular—would become secondary consider¬ 
ations in the United States world campaign 
to stop communism. 

Thus General Elsenhower’s effort to build 
a strong European defense could not but 
suffer seriously. A two-front war In Asia, it 
is felt, would simply amount to a positive 
and Irrevocable declaration by the United 
States that it has chosen China, rather than 
Europe, as the place to resist Russia. Cer¬ 
tainly MacArthur’s two-front statement was 
a shocking revelation to those who are trying 
to rally the Western European nations into a 
mutual defense bloc. 

Neither Italy nor any of the other We.stern 
European countries now looking to Elsen¬ 
hower for leadership consider that Russia 
would follow the United States lead and 
commit Itself to a show-down In China. 
Rather, the Soviet Union—If it has decided 
on war this year—would allow the United 
States to deploy Itself against Red China, 
and then Soviet tanks would get their orders 
to roll Into Yugoslavia, Iran, Germany, or 
Italy—or all. simultaneously. 

'nils helps to explain why General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is regarded with considerable fear In 
Italy, although hi.s military accomplishment.s 
are given their ju.st due. MacArthur, who 
has no record of military or diplomatic deal¬ 
ings with Europeans since World War I, is 
considered as looking at the world crisis solely 
in terms of his own theater of operations, 
without regord to the effect of his policies on 
the fate of anti-Commuulst nations on this 
side of the iron curtain. 

There is a hh.torlcal background, too. for 
Italian distrust of the general ond for the 
generally favorable comment which Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s action has received here. 
Italy has had considerable rea.son to fonr the 
power of military men who embark on po¬ 
litical voyages. The lessons which Sulla and 
Cae.snr taught the Romans and the more 
recent example of Marshal Budogllo have 
deeply imbedded themselves in the mind of 
the educated Italian. 

It Is no surprise, therefore, that Italian 
Journals of all political complexions have 
nicknamed MacArthur the "procon.sul.” The 
sobriquet conveys a great deal to the Italian 
public. Subsequent developments In the 
MacArthur c.ase, particularly his Invitation 
to appear before the combined Houses of 
Congress, and the plans for an elaborate 
homecoming supplement the Italian convic¬ 
tion that here may be a modern Raman 
triumph In the making. 

It Is not a distrust of generals per se that 
has colored Italian opinion about General 
MacArthur. It Is, rather, the fact that, In 
contrast to other United States military 
leaders. MacArthur has spoken at Increas¬ 
ingly frequent intervals on important mat¬ 
ters of public policy In advance of Washing¬ 
ton's decision on such matters. Suspicion 
also stems from the belief that MacArthur, 
as Japan’s supreme ruler for several years, 
has given many Indications ol an arbitrary 
and dictatorial temperament. 

The Italian attitude toward General Elsen¬ 
hower Is In significant contrast. With the 
obvious exception of the Communists, who 
have attacked him continuously since Jan¬ 
uary, the Italians regard Eisenhower with 
affection and admiration. The reasons for 
his popularity are the direct opposites of the 
reasons for the distrust of MacArthur: 
Elsenhower h.as always been identified with 
Europe's destiny, he has kept aloof from 


politics, and he has achieved results by ob¬ 
taining the cooperation of bis allies rather 
than by dictation. 

These factors explain In large part why 
Italian public opinion is with President Tru¬ 
man. The domestic political tempest In the 
United States over MacArthur’s recall does 
not seem to be regarded seriously here. To 
quote the conservative newspaper II TAo- 
mento, the affair is “simply a new oppor¬ 
tunity for the Republican Party to attack 
the White House.’’ 

Actually the President has established 
himself more firmly here by his action. For 
one thing, he has singlehandedly thrown the 
left-wing press Into confusion. The polit¬ 
ical observer for the right-wing newspaper 
II Messagero writes from Switzerland that. 
In hailing MacArthur’s removal as a "vic¬ 
tory ol the popular movement for peace,’* 
the Soviet propagandists have "for the first 
time been forced to give President Truman 
credit for at least one peaceable intention." 

This same correspondent notes that the 
MacArthur case has given rise in Commu¬ 
nist countries to “an insidious suspicion that 
the United States Government wants pence." 

Whatever the troubles of the Soviet prop¬ 
agandists. however. General MacArthur’s re¬ 
moval has been a source of profound relief 
in Italy. The question remains, however, 
whether or not the ‘‘proconsur’ may not be 
nil even more potent Influence in the United 
States now that he has been freed from 
the military service which nominally re¬ 
stricted his right to make public political 
utterances. The answer to this question is 
being anxiously awaited in Italy as elsewhere 
in Europe. 


Proposed Increase in the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two very important docu¬ 
ments recently placed before the 
Senate subcommittee holding hearings 
on S. 677. a bill to increase the strength 
of the Marine Corps and to make the 
Commandant a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These are the 
statements of Hon. John Nicholas Brown, 
former Navy Awssistant Secretary for Air, 
in favor of enactment of S. 677, and a 
letter from the former Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, Gen. A. A. Vande- 
grift. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
Statement of Hon. John Nicholas Brown 

My name is John Nicholas Brown and I 
come from Rhode Island. I served as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air Irom 
November 1946 to March 1949. I appreciate 
this opportunity of offering testimony In be¬ 
half of Senate bill 677. which has two sec¬ 
tions and. if I may, I shall make brief com¬ 
ments upon each. 

The first section Is Intended to give statu¬ 
tory authorization for increasing the per¬ 
sonnel strength of the United States Ma¬ 
rine Corps to Include 4 divisions together 
with 4 supporting air wings and to place 
a ceiling of 400,000. At this point I could 
well discuss the percentages and proportions 
b^tween the various armed services. Impor¬ 
tant as these mathematical computations 
are, I shall, if I may, confine my remarks 


to the underlying philosophy which I pre¬ 
sume motivated the introduction of this 
legislation. 

Let me state at the outset that in my opin¬ 
ion he United States Marine Corps must 
never be thought of as a .second army. Not 
only would this be unnecessary duplication 
but would be completely contrary to the 
basic function and purpose of the Marine 
Corps Itself. \/hen. then. Is this peculiar 
function which the Marine Corps Is called 
upon to assume in the total of our national 
defense? I need only cite here the state¬ 
ments contained in the National Security 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 2.53. 79tli Cong.), 
a.s amended by the Eighty-first Congress in 
Public Law 216. Outside of the minor func¬ 
tions of providing security detachments for 
the protection of naval property and for simi¬ 
lar service on naval vessels, the traditional 
and fundamental function of the Marine 
Corps Is to organize, train, equip, and main¬ 
tain "fleet marine forces of combined arms, 
together with supporting air components, 
for service with the fleet In the seizure or 
defense ol advanced naval ba.ses and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be 
c.ssential to the prosecution of a naval cam¬ 
paign. * * In addition, the Marine 

Corps • * ♦ shall perform such other 

duties as the President shall direct." The 
purpo.se, therefore, of the Marine Corps is 
to provide amphibious forces and, in so do¬ 
ing. to represent within the whole complex 
of America’s armed defenses that component 
which at all tlme.s shall have the highest 
degree of readiness. 

Since wc are an island power and since 
the contliie.ital land ma.ss is in fact limited 
by the two major ocean area.s of the globe, 
our first contact with ar enemy presumably 
must be across a sea. It is this margin be¬ 
tween sea and land that is the special prov¬ 
ince in warfare of the Marine Corps. Am¬ 
phibious operations, therefore, become of pe¬ 
culiar importance to the United States. In¬ 
deed we have received witness to this fact 
in Korea. Furthermore, it is highly desir¬ 
able that a corps of specialists In this all- 
important first phase of warfare be suffi¬ 
ciently large .so that il can provide the maxi¬ 
mum etiectlveness. 

It Is unnecessary for me to explain to this 
committee the difficulties involved in am¬ 
phibious operations. Indeed, I do not feel 
myself competent to discuss the technical 
aspects. I know, however, that in the United 
States Marine Corps we have the most 
highly Integrated component because their 
specialty Is that warfare which must be un¬ 
dertaken at the Junction of land, sea. and 
air. It happens also that throughout our 
history this force of specialists in amphib¬ 
ious warfare has developed to the highest 
degree a special morale factor which Is the 
pride and the glory of the United States 
Marine Corps. 1 cannot explain exactly how 
this has been achieved. The long line of 
heroic exploits, the burning faith In the 
Importance of the Marine Corps itself, and 
the voluntary submission to rigorous dis¬ 
cipline have produced a devotion to duty 
which through the years has lead to the dis¬ 
play of a type of eourage which make.s all 
of us who arc not marines very humble. 

It is, therefore, this highly integrated 
force which has traditionally been the first 
to get under way when a police action has 
been called for. Of how many men should 
this .specialized fighting force con.si.st? 

Numbers are relative. In times of peace 
naturally the Military Establishment l.s dl- 
mini.shcd. I submit, however, that the 
American people need the service of a rela¬ 
tively large Marine Corps and should not be 
bound by any false relationship with the 
numbers in other branches of the armed 
services when the question of placing ceilings 
upon their number arises. The Marine Corps 
today is limited to 204.029. The ceiling for 
fiscal 1952 wdll be limited to 175,616. I sub¬ 
mit. gentlcmvn, that America can well ucc 
400,000 marines without in any way creating 
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a second army or without transgressing the 
hounds set by law or by any agreement as 
to the function of the Marine Corps Itself. 

Furthermore, it so happens that in the 
creation of what might be looked at as a 
larger readiness force the taxpayer will be 
purchasing initial defense at its cheapest 
for over the years the Marine Corps has cost 
the taxpayer the least of any of the service 
branches. To put this idea in another way, 
let me say that the percentage of fighting 
marines, compared to those in units for their 
support, is far higher than in the Army. I 
say this with no Intention to make invidious 
comparisons but rather to point out that the 
Navy supplies in large measure the Marine 
Corps’ logistic support. Therefore, the tax¬ 
payer obtains the maximum fighting force 
for initial operations with the minimum of 
expense. I understand Senator Douglas has 
placed in the Record of last Friday figures to 
substantiate this point. 

I should like to comment for a moment 
upon the administrative aspects of the 
Marine Corps and the Navy Department. 

During my service as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air the Marine Corps came 
directly under the Secretary of the Navy. 
As you know, it maintains a separate head¬ 
quarters; its procurement is arranged for by 
its using mostly the Army for equipment and 
the Navy for medical and legal services, as 
well as the Navy Bureaus for other items. 
But my point is that, except in the person of 
the Secretary of the Navy himself, since the 
Marine Corps is within the Department of 
the Navy but not of it. there is no one whose 
day to day duty it is to supervise and also 
to represent the Marine Corps. It happens, 
therefore, that in the vast complex of the 
Department of Defense, the Marine Corps 
plays a lonely role. 

het me state quickly that this has certain 
advantages. The very smallness of the 
Marine Corps in relation to the other serv¬ 
ices has been in some measure its strength. 
I do not believe the increase proposed in this 
legislation, namely, approximately doubling 
the present size of the Corps—would, how¬ 
ever, affect this point. Indeed when in 
World War I the Marine Corps was 486,000 
men, it In no way suffered loss of Its splendid 
fighting morale. But 1 db think that, ofl- 
s tting the advantages the Marine Corps en¬ 
joyed in this particular, there are also dis¬ 
advantages and for this reason I have come 
to support section II of this legislation 
which places the Commandant of the Ma¬ 
rine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly one of the sound principles of 
administration is to have committees as 
small as possible. A three-man board, con¬ 
sisting of the chief military officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, would, therefore, 
seem logical yet under the amendment 
passed by the last Congress there Is now a 
chairman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, mak¬ 
ing a total of four. Actually in number the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have not been increased 
over their original number due to the fact 
that during the war and after the President 
exercised hi;:; right to appoint his own Chief 
of Staff. You will remember of course that 
Admiral Leahy made a fourth member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff originally. I do not 
consider that adding a fifth member should 
disturb us from the point of view of making 
unwieldy this most important of our mili¬ 
tary boards. 

But there are other and more compelling 
reasons which lead me to favor this scheme. 
Up to this time I have not mentioned inter- 
servlce rivalries because I believe tl'»;t. by 
and large, these so-called rivalries have re¬ 
ceived far too much attention in the public 
press. Actually, the differences between the 
armed services stem from wholly sincere con¬ 
victions on controversial points. Certainly 
dead uniformity we do not want. Tet the 
balance of Judgment, the ability to see the 
over-all picture, the wisdom which comes 
from knowledge of problems of the Individ¬ 


ual services are very difficult to obtain from 
those who are representing what they sin¬ 
cerely believe to be the interests of the Na¬ 
tion as represented by their respective serv¬ 
ices. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
inclusion as a member of the top level of a 
man whose specialty is that margin where 
land, sea, and air meet would greatly 
strengthen our military counsels. The Com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps could provide 
a kind of balance, since he combines in his 
special knowledge naval doctrine, the ini¬ 
tial stages of land warfare doctrine, and 
tactical air support doctrine. 

In closing, let me summarize by saying 
that readiness, the capacity to move any¬ 
where Immediately, and become effective, Is 
always needed, and at the present Juncture 
of events Is especially necessary. This is the 
dally bread of the Marine Corps. It does not 
seem to me too much to insist by legislation 
that the United States Marine Corps be dou¬ 
bled in size and its Commandant given added 
responsibility in the highest military circles. 

Let me express to you again, gentlemen, 
my thanks for giving me this opportunity to 
testify. 

Letter to Senator Douglas From General 

Vandeorxft, Former Commandant or the 

Marine Corps, in Support op S. 677 

Lynchburg. Va., April 16, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Douglas: It is with pleasure and 
Interest that, In response to your request, I 
send you my views on your bill (S. 677). 
As you know. I have only been prevented 
from appearing personally, because of the 
pressure of private affairs. I am pleased, 
however, that you had an opportunity to 
hear, In person, the views of my friend and 
predecessor. General Holcomb. 

Of the two sections of your bill, section 
1 (which seeks to provide an effective pres¬ 
ent-day organization for the Marine Corps), 
seems almost beyond argument as to Its 
objectives. Those who remember the six 
excellent Marine divisions of World War II— 
created from a far smaller mobilization base 
(17,000 enlisted in 1939) than we possessed 
last June—will hardly feel that the four 
Marine divisions and four air wings provided 
by this legislation will unduly tax the Ma¬ 
rine Corps or result In watering down the 
quality which, after all. Is our priceless 
Ingredient. 

And the ceiling of 400,000 marines which 
section 1 contains should effectively dispel 
any though or rumor that the Marine Corps 
seeks to constitute Itself ”a second land 
army.” We have never at any time enter¬ 
tained such designs, and I can think of 
nothing more disastrous for the Corps than 
to attempt to exceed Its natural limits. 
These limits. I think, we determined em¬ 
pirically in World War II. and I should look 
with apprehension on any plan even for an 
ultimate Marine Corps larger than six di¬ 
visions. 

It Is on section 2, which would scat the 
Commandant as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that I imagine debate will 
center. 

During my term as Commandant, I gave 
deep and frequent consideration to this 
question. During the anxious days which 
preceded passage of the National Security 
Act of 1947, it was sometimes suggested to 
me by friends In Congress that I should 
seek to have included in that act a provision 
which would seat me on the Joint Chiefs. 
I knew from General Holcomb that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, whose Judgment in naval 
and military matters was unsurpassed, of¬ 
fered to nominate the Commandant of Ma¬ 
rines as a JCS member; I knew also, of 
course, that the war President had been 
thwarted in his wish by the then Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

It was Intimated by Members of Congress 
that the Commandant should be seated on 
the Joint Chiefs by provision of the National 
Security Act. My relationships within the 


Navy Department, both with the Secretary 
of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, and with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, my old friend. 
Admiral Nlmltz, were of the highest type. 
1 then enjoyed, as 17 Commandants had 
enjoyed before me, unrestricted access to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the thought 
was unheard of that any officer within the 
Department could question that the Com¬ 
mandant was directly responsible to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy for our administra¬ 
tion and efficiency. So It seemed to me, 
working closely with high officials who recog¬ 
nized the historic status and authority of 
the Commandant’s office, that no extensive 
benefits would derive from a seat on the JCS 
at that time and, conversely, that additional 
burdens might result. 

Since that decision, I have had many occa¬ 
sions, both in and out of office to regret it. 

Under the process of unification, it has 
become inevitable that the powers of the in¬ 
dividual departments have withered as those 
of the Defense Department have Increased. 
Where it was once satisfactory that the Com¬ 
mandant enjoy direct access to the top of 
the Navy Department when important deci¬ 
sions affecting Marine Corps matters were 
shaped, he now finds, increasingly, that vital 
policy measures affecting the Marine Corps 
reach decision not In the Navy Department 
but one level higher. In the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. Most of these stem from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and It now seems clear to 
me that the Marine Corps cannot carry out 
its statutory functions under the Unification 
Act without representation at that level 
when matters of Marine Corps interest are 
discussed. In this connection. I find It illog¬ 
ical—considering how our unified defense 
machine has evolved—that, of all the four 
services entrusted with statutory functions 
in the National Security Act, the Marine 
Corps alone does not enjoy a voice to speak 
for those functions In the councils of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I cannot In any way agree with the view 
advanced before your committee that suf¬ 
ficient matters of Marine Corps interest do 
not come before that body to warrant the 
presence of the Commandant. One has only 
to look through the statutory functions of 
the Joint Chiefs to refute such a statement. 

Thus, I find myself In complete agreement 
with this legislation. I endorse Its organiza¬ 
tional provisions not so much because they 
would aggrandize the Marine Corps, but be¬ 
cause I believe that In these distracted times 
the country can use four marine divisions. 
Just as one of our two divisions—my old 
division, and yours—Is now being so well 
used in Korea. 

I endorse the Joint Chiefs of Staff provi¬ 
sion for two reasons. First, it provides In¬ 
surance to the country that an effective 
Marine Corps can continue in existence. 
Second, and more Important, it makes avail¬ 
able In our highest military councils the 
professional skill, the cross-service experi¬ 
ence, and the cojoint talents of the Corps 
of Marines. 

Faithfully yours, 

A. A. Vandfcriit, 

General, United States Marine Coips 
(Retired), 


Treatment of West Germany 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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In the Appendix of the Rxcord an article 
entitled **Osnnany Treated like Step¬ 
child,” by Constantine Brown, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection* the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

OxiiMAMr Trsated LXKS 8TBrCHXLl>>-MOBT 

Na'i^ons in Xubope Todat Arc Engaged m 

'nuDB With Red China and Its Moscow 

Masters 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Cliancelor Konrad Adenauer is a shrewd 
man. He announced at Bonn last Sunday 
that the West German Federal Republic was 
willing to Join all other Western European 
nations In a plan to stop all western trade 
with Communist China. He feels himself 
on safe grounds since there is hardly a nation 
in Europe today which Is not engaged in a 
relatively remunerative trade with the far 
eastern aggressor and Its Moscow masters. 

Rong Kong and Singapore are doing a land- 
office business with the Chinese. West Ger¬ 
many Is not doing badly either. Last week 
the German freighter Mai Rickmera was In¬ 
tercepted by Nationalist gunboats while en 
route to Shanghai with a cargo of vitally 
needed radio equipment, medical supplies, 
and other strategic materials. The ship’s 
cargo had been cleared from Hamburg by 
the Allied High Commissioners' deputies. 
Consequently, insofar as the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment was concerned, the shipments were 
legal. But while the Nationalist destroyers 
and gunboats dare to interfere with a Ger¬ 
man vessel, they would run Into real trouble 
if they challenged the rights of ships flying 
Allied flags. 

Moscow Is now wooing Western Germany. 
It Ignores the Bonn Government which is 
being described as a stooge of the western 
capitalists. It is appealing directly to the 
German masses and Industrialists. 

Soviet-financed corporations have been 
organized in Western Germany. They make 
possible a thriving export business with the 
iron-curtaiu countries. German goods are 
being shipped in transit to Allied or neutral 
countries whence they are transshipped to 
the east. 

The Soviet propagandists’ bid for a free 
reunion of Eastern and Western Germany 
is not based on ideological arguments. They 
point out to the German industrialists and 
the millions of workers that while the In¬ 
dustrial west will never permit a genuine 
revival of the Reich's industrial power, Russia 
needs it. The Stn let-European satellite 
countries cannot supply the great needs of 
half a billion people in China, they say. 
These markets can be Germany's for the 
asking. The Industrial west, the propagan¬ 
dists say. is afraid of Germany’s potential 
competition, The west, they say. seeks only 
Germany's manpower as cannon fodder 
against the tj. S. S. R. They refu.se even 
in this emergency to grant Germany fvill 
sovereignty In one of the many pamphlets 
which are being distributed by the million 
in the west, the spokesman for the Kremlin 
state: "The British and the French Govern¬ 
ments have denied the American proposal 
that Germany organize an army of her own. 
They still in.slst that millions of young 
Germans serve In small units In their own 
armies under the command of the conquer¬ 
ors.” 

Thus with appeals to the nationalistic 
feelings of the German people and at the 
same time declarations that the German 
workers can find lasting employment in In¬ 
dustries which will have much of the Far 
East at their disposal, the West Germans 
are urged to shake the western yoke and 
Join their free brethren In the east. The 
Red agitators say that Russia will then see 
that a now Germany l.*3 given ample oppcir- 
tunlty to devehp nerroif nationally and 
XCVIl-App.-1L2 


economically. It also will guarantee that 
Germany would be spared the destruction of 
a third world war. 

The Bonn Government Is fully aware of 
the trickery of this propaganda and Is do¬ 
ing its best to offset It. But unfortunately 
neither London nor Paris has done anything 
constructive In recent months to deny by 
deeds the contentions of Soviet propaganda. 
In spite of the military arguments of Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower to equitably stabilize the 
situation in Western Germany, the British 
and the French Governments, confronted 
with a difficult internal situation, have main¬ 
tained their previous position of treating 
Germany as a stepchild in the European-de- 
fense set-up. 


Cheap Politics and False EcoDomy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing is a letter from Walter R. Mybeck, 
director of the Division of Public Works 
and Supply of Indiana. He reveals in 
this letter an example of the short¬ 
sighted and blind economy which we 
have witnessed in some of the reduc¬ 
tions on appropriations which in the end 
will cost the American public far more 
money than the apparent saving in this 
year's budget. 

The Appropriations Committee had 
already reduced the $300,000 item for 
surplus property utilization in the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency before the House, 
and the Committee of the Whole reduced 
it by $200,000, which will practically 
eliminate the department’s program of 
utilizing surplus property. 

This so-called economy cut was cheap 
politics, not economy. Indiana is only 
one of 48 States penalized by prac¬ 
tically abolishing this Government de¬ 
partment on surplus property. 

State op Indiana, 

Division op Pobuc Works and Supply, 

Indianapolis, April 26, 1951. 
Hon. Ray J. Madden. 

Member, House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Madden: We have just received 
word that an amendment to the appropria¬ 
tion bill which reduces an item of $300,000 
for surplus utilization in the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency to the amount of $100,000 has 
passed the House with a very close vole and 
that the full committee of the Senate will 
report the bill the first of the week lor action 
by the Senate. 

Indiana participated In this program to 
the benefit of tax-exempt educational insti¬ 
tutions as well us hospitals and other local 
agencies. This participation has not only 
benefited these ugcncles in securing needed 
articles for the continuance of the schools, 
but has meant a great savings from the 
dollar-and-cents point of view. The agen¬ 
cies receiving these articles were able to 
secure much-needed equipment. 

The general thought in the average citi¬ 
zen's mind, during a discussion of surplus 
property, is that the article in question is 
surplus from World War n. TTiis idea is not 
correct as the United States Government 
has at all times a surplus of items either 


In the salvage category or in a usable condi¬ 
tion. although obsolete for use by the armed 
services. 

Large quantities of these items occupy val- 
tiable warehouse space that might be utilized 
to better advantage in providing proper stor¬ 
age for more current items now useable by 
the Armed Forces. 

We have had participating in Indiana 840 
elementary schools. 720 high schools, and 22 
colleges. Since 1946, tliese various partici¬ 
pating agencies have received property valued 
in excess of $5,000,000. cost to them being 
only the handling chai’ges which represents 
according to our records the total value of 
the article. While we could have given you 
complete detail of the amount each of these 
Institutions received, we feel that it would 
be too voluminous, requiring too much time 
for you to study. 

We would like to point out that our State 
schools and universities, which include In¬ 
diana University, Purdue University, Indiana 
State Teachers Ckillege, and Ball State Teach¬ 
ers College, have been the recipients of the&e 
benefits. Taylor University, a tax-exempt 
school located at Upland. Ind.. was able to 
equip a complete scientific laboratory. Had 
this program not been in effect this school, 
due to scarcity of funds, could not have 
equipped this laVmratory. 

Anything you may be able to do with re¬ 
spect to restoring this cut in appropriation, 
I feel sure, will be to the benefit of all our 
schools, colleges, and hospitals In Indiana. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Walter R. Mtbeck. 

Director, Public Works and Supply, 


Pnblk Aisktance Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions I have expressed my 
unequivocal opposition to the Truman 
administration’s program for the social¬ 
ization of our free productive American 
way of life. However much they may 
try to conceal it, there should be no 
doubt that the real purpose of those who 
advocate such programs as compulsoi-y 
health insurance, such as advanced dy 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing, is to convert this country into 
a socialized state. 

It has come to light that the Federal 
Security Agency continues to circulate 
a pamphlet, first printed in 1945 and re¬ 
printed in 1949. which advocates the un- 
American tenet: “Social security and 
public assistance programs are a basic 
essential for attainment of the socialized 
state.” That statement clearly dis¬ 
closes the concealed purpose of the Ad¬ 
ministration. It is an objective with 
which we cannot compromise. It is an 
objective the administration disclaims 
publicly but which it continues to pursue. 

In order that our people may know 
exactly what has been taking place and 
be constantly alert in preserving their 
rights, I am inserting in the Record cer¬ 
tain correspondence between the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association and Federal Se¬ 
curity Administrator Ewing. It speaks 
for itself. I am hopeful that the Ameri¬ 
can people will not allow themselves to 
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be lijilled into a feeling: of assurance that 
this fight against a socialized medicine 
and a socialized state has been won. It 
has only begun. The same program will 
be revived in other forms and by various 
mean«. The objective remains the 
same. 

The correspondence follows: 

Washington, D. C., April 3, 1951, 
Editor, Journal of the American Medical 

Association. 

Chicago: 

My attention has been called to the presi¬ 
dent’s page In March 31 Issue Journal Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association. It quotes sentence 
from what you mistakenly call a current 
pamphlet, describing It as Mr. Ewing’s di¬ 
rective. Any reputable scientific periodical 
verifies statements before publication. Ele¬ 
mentary check would have revealed that 
pamphlet was written and Issued in 1945, 
some 2 years before I became Federal Secu¬ 
rity Administrator. Checking would also 
have revealed that this pamphlet is not be¬ 
ing currently distributed by Federal Security 
Agency, and has never had remotest author¬ 
ity as directive. Since you profess to be a 
Bclentlfic magazine interested in truth I 
suggest you retract the statement as pub¬ 
licly as it was made in the first place. 

Oscar R. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency. 

(Prom the Journal of the American Medical 
Association of March 31, 1961] 

The President’s Page 
a monthly message 

Imitation, they say. is the slncerest form 
of flattery, and the medical profession can 
accept as a tribute to Its campaign against 
compulsory health Insurance the fact that 
80 many members of the opposition have 
taken up the cry that they, too, are opposed 
to socialized medicine. Perhaps the gentle¬ 
men protest too much. Certainly not many 
persons take them seriously. Millions did 
not during last fall’s elections, and today 
some of the most outspoken soclallzers are 
Bitting on the sidelines. The public’s mag¬ 
nificent response to medicine’s crusade 
against socialistic legislation has forced those 
who would regiment us all under Federal 
bureaucracy to attempt concealment of their 
real purpose. 

I think you will be interested, therefore, 
In a bit of light, cast from Oscar Ewing’s Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency, which illuminates his 
true aims. The following directive appears 
on page 7. chapter 4, of a current pamphlet 
Issued by Mr. Ewing’s “Bureau of Public 
Assistance,’’ titled “Common Human Needs,” 
and subtitled “An Interpretation for the 
staff in public assistance agencies: Social 
security and public assistance programs arc a 
basic essential for attainment of the social¬ 
ized state envisaged in democratic Ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been realized 
only In slight measure. Further comment, 
I think, hardly is necessary. 

Mr. Ewing’s directive, however, does em¬ 
phasize the fact that our task has not been 
completed—that socialism remains a basic 
tenet of the administration program, despite 
grave and far-reachlug Implications of the 
International situation. Despite the fact 
tTat millions of Americans, through more 
than 10,000 National, State, and local organi¬ 
zations have publicly and officially repudi¬ 
ated them, bills calling for a Federal pro¬ 
gram of compulsory health Insurance have 
been reintroduced in Congress. What is 
needed now is a continuing flow of resolu¬ 
tions from groups of all sorts and sizes, giving 
Congress unequivocal evidence that the peo- 
plj back home do not want any part of 


socialism. To achieve this, we are accelerat¬ 
ing action on the local, the grass-roots level. 
We know, from the results of last October’s 
advertising campaign, that the people of 
Main Street will respond. There Is great 
work—and a great deal of It—to be done, and 
I am completely confident that the State and 
county societies and auxiliaries, and physi¬ 
cians acting individually, will do it well. 

In this connection. I am deeply gratified 
to see how many State and county medical 
societies are employing professional public 
relations men, or setting up their own public 
relations departments. Already. 23 State 
State societies employ full-time public rela¬ 
tions men. Many, in addition to their own 
staff, employ professional counsel for the 
larger ta.sk8 that arise periodically. The 
development of better public relations at the 
local level Is one of the finest moves medicine 
could po.sslbly make. 

Physicians did not seek their present prom¬ 
inent position in the public eye. It was 
forced on them by the planners of the wel¬ 
fare state, who saw in the medical profession 
the first victim of their program of sociali¬ 
zation. But like the boy who didn't Intend 
to fall Into the creek, we physicians have 
profited by the experience. 

We have learned to swim, so to speak. We 
have seen demonstrated In dramatic fashion 
the basic assumption of our democracy— 
that when the people are given the facts, 
they decide wisely. Wherever the effort has 
been made to keep the public Informed, the 
rev/ards in better understanding and In¬ 
creased cooperation have been great. Our 
enemies still may hate us, but our friends 
know us better and like us more. 

In this third year of our National Educa¬ 
tion campaign we have reached a point where 
a little constructive, personal evangelism Is 
called for. We all know the therapeutic 
value of mutual understanding and confi¬ 
dence between physician and patient. Just 
the other day a letter came to compalgn 
headquarters from a physician in Minnesota. 
That letter outlined a thoughtful and thor¬ 
ough plan for enlightening the public as to 
Just what it means to be a physician. It 
would be of Immeasurable value to the med¬ 
ical profession if that sort of Initiative and 
creative thinking about our relationship with 
our patients and our fellow citizens could 
become an Integral part of all our lives. 

Elmer L. Henderson, M. D. 

Louisville, Kt. 

Chicago, April 11, 1951, 
The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency, Washington, 

D. C.: 

We have your telegram of April 3. protest¬ 
ing a reference in the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Assoclailou. to a pamphlet Is¬ 
sued by your office titled, “Common Human 
Needs, an Interpretation for the Staff In 
Public Assistance Agencies,” from which I 
quoted the following passage, "Social secu¬ 
rity and public assistance programs are a 
basic essential for attainment of the social¬ 
ized state envisaged in a democratic Ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been realized 
only in slight measure.” 

We note your denial of responsibility for 
the pamphlet on the grounds that it was 
published in 1945 before your tenure as Ad¬ 
ministrator of that office. This denial, as 
you request, will be duly reported In the 
Journal. You are correct in assuming that 
as a reputable scientific periodical it is the 
habit of this Journal to verify statements 
before publication. The facts concerning 
my reference are these. 

’The pamphlet in question was reprinted 
for distribution by your office in 1949, when 
the public record indicates you were In 


charge of the Federal Security Agency, itg 
publication and its directives to employees. 
Five copies were received in the mall here 
last week, which Indicates certain currency 
still. These all carry the Imprint, “Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1949.” The fact that 
the report was first printed in 1946 would 
not seem to alter the further fact that you 
apparently have thought well enough of it 
to have It reprinted in 1949. 

We would suggest that If you wish at this 
time to disavow the principles expressed In 
the pamphlet, you will wish to do so In a 
formal statement to Congress, for as recent¬ 
ly as February 26, this year. It was protested 
on the floor of Congress as a grave misuse of 
taxpayers’ money to disseminate wholly un- 
American philosophies. 

In case It was without your knowledge 
that your office was reprinting and distrib¬ 
uting such un-American directives during 
your tenure, you may wish to issue a public 
statement disclaiming responsibility for the 
material. If so, we shall certainly be glad 
to be helpful In giving such a statement fur¬ 
ther distribution through the Journal, for 
the medical profession will be sincerely in¬ 
terested In any such action. 

Elmer L. Henderson, M. D. 

President, American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, 

Chicago, April 10. 1951. 
The Editor, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association: 

Dr. Henderson’s answer to my telegram of 
April 3 Is merely a continuation of the mis¬ 
leading statements contained in the Presi¬ 
dent’s page of the March 31 Issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Pamphlet In question was not reprinted for 
distribution by my office In 1949 or at any 
other time. Federal Security Agency has 
made only one distribution which was in 
1945. Since then, occasional copies have 
been mailed out by Agency In response to 
specific requests. Learned for first time 
from Dr. Henderson’s answer that pamphlet 
has been reprinted by Government Printing 
Office for sale by Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments. I refuse to be held responsible for 
actions of Federal Security Agency taken 
before I became Administrator, or for actions 
taken by Government Printing Office, or 
other Government employees without my 
knowledge. The statement to which you re¬ 
fer Is as objectionable to me as It can possi¬ 
bly be to Dr. Henderson, and his attempt to 
make me responsible for It Is a blow below 
the belt for which you and he should 
apologize. 

O.scar R. Ewing, 
Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency. 

April 13, 1961. 

The Honorable O.scar R. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have in hand your wire concerning my 
recent reference to a Federal security agency 
pamphlet which carries the statement: 
“Social security and public assistance pro¬ 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state et cetera.” 

You say that occasional copies of the pam¬ 
phlet have been mailed out by your office 
since your tenure there but that you refuse 
to be responsible for such distribution. 

You state also that you reluse to be held 
responsible for actions of the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency before you became Administrator, 
or for actions taken by Government Print¬ 
ing Office or other Government employees 
without your knowledge. 

A.y you know, the pamphlet carrying this 
viciously un-American pronouncement is be- 
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Ing distributed currently under the Imprint 
of your office, and carrying the printing date 
1949 when you were in charge there. As you 
state In your wire your own office malls these 
pamphlets out on request. 

You state however that the pronouncement 
concerning the soclalleed state Is wholly ob¬ 
jectionable to you. If this is the case, I 
would suggest In all kindliness that the rea¬ 
sonable manner In which to clarify your own 
position would not be in telegrams to the 
Journal of the AMA but first by asking the 
Government Printing Office to cease reprint¬ 
ing and distributing the material attributed 
to your office. 

Second that since It Is without your knowl¬ 
edge that your office Is distributing the ma¬ 
terial, your staff be Instructed accordingly. 

Third that since your office's circulation of 
these socialistic principles first came to light 
In the United States Concreos, that your re¬ 
sponsibility for It be denied there. In order 
that your true position be clear not Just to 
the medical profession but to the lawmakers 
of the Nation. 

We do appreciate your difficult position and 
are gratified to be advised that such a malev¬ 
olently un-American pronouncement Is not 
subscribed to by you. This correspondence 
will be published in the Joumol. 

ELMint L. Hcnderson, M. D.. 

President, American Medical Association, 

(From the Washington Dally News of April 
16. 19511 

Printed Originally in 1045—PSA Pamphikt 

Teachinc Socialxgm Ordered Destroyed 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing has ordered destroyed all copies of an 
FSA pamphlet accailcd by the American 
Med’cal Association as malcvolcnlly and 
viciously un-American. 

Dr. Elmer L, Henderson, president of AMA, 
charged In a telegram to Mr. Ewing that a 
passage In the pamphlet advocated state 
socialism. Mr. Ewing disclaimed re.sponsl- 
blllty for the pamphlet and dim vowed tho 
passage to which the AMA objected. 

The 132-pRge pamphlet was a manual 
for social workers written and first circulated 
by the Federal Security Administration in 
1945 before Mr. Ewing became administrator. 

After Mr. Ewing took over, the Government 
Printing Office was authorized by FSA in 
1949 to print another 5,000 or so. They were 
for sale by GPO at 35 cent.s each and Mr, 
Ewing’s office occasionally sent them to per¬ 
sons who asked for copies. 

The offensive material spotted by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the American Medical 
Association appeared in a discussion of the 
“rights’* of adults to relief and social se¬ 
curity assistance. It read: 

“Social security and public assistance pro¬ 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envlfaged in a demo¬ 
cratic Ideology, a way of life which so far 
has been realized only in slight measure.” 

Mr. Ewing telegraphed a protest to the 
AMA on April 3, stating that the pamphlet 
had been printed in 1945 and no longer was 
being circulated. 

On April 11, Dr. Henderson replied to Mr. 
Ewing that he was mistaken because the 
AMA had received in the malls within a few 
days 6 copies of the pamphlet all dated as 
having been printed In 1949. 

PSA said the author of the pamphlet was 
Charlotte Towle, temporarily employed by* 
the agency when she wrote the pamphlet. 
Miss Towle was connected with the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago School of Social Work. 

Jane M. Hocy. directov, PSA bureau of pub¬ 
lic assistance, wrote the pamphlet foreword. 
She continues In that position under Ewing’s 
admiulstrution of FSA. 


The Indian Bureau Hat No Constructive 
Over-All Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, May i, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it l.s my 
belief that every Member of this House 
appreciates the grent responsibility we 
have in deciding how far to go in approv¬ 
ing the budget proposals of the thou¬ 
sand and one governmental departments, 
bui*eaus, and agencies. The grand to¬ 
tals are staggering, and 1 must admit 
that I am greatly confused as I try to 
fathom requests for funds to carry on 
their duties. Indeed, I feel strongly that 
I also have a duty to the taxpayers who 
after all must foot the bill. The fapt is 
that ^‘authority and responsibility arc 
inseparable." As the elected represent¬ 
atives of our people we have the author¬ 
ity to consider and then to pass judg¬ 
ment upon the budget proposals of the 
various departments and agencies. 
Likewise, we are responsible to the pub¬ 
lic from whom the taxes must come to 
pay the bills which make up the pro¬ 
posed budget. 

It is very hard for me to act intelli¬ 
gently upon the issues before us without 
more information as to the real necessity 
for the enormous demands of the Indian 
Bureau, which totals some $71,000,000. 
I note that according to the committee’s 
report, they have approved $65,000,000. 
To my way of thinking, our job is similar 
to that of the renowned physician who, 
w'hen called upon to operate upon a pa¬ 
tient. stated that he would first have to 
make a complete study of the ailments 
of the patient, and thus learn the basic 
cau.se of his condition. Only after such 
study could he decide upon the wisdom 
of an operation. This Congress is again 
called upon to approve the annual budg¬ 
et from the Public Treasury for this Fed¬ 
eral agency, the Indian Bureau, and yet, 
we do not have sufficient facts on which 
we can intelligently make a logical de¬ 
cision. I have examined the Commit¬ 
tee Report No. 339 Just released, and 
also the hearings just made available, 
and I am confused about approving this 
Indian Bureau Budget. The hearings 
on the Bureau budget starts on page 223, 
part 1, and end on page 300. The hear¬ 
ings are concluded in port 2, pages 1227 
and end on page 1268. To me, it was 
interesting to note that the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations—on Interior 
and Indian Bureau—appointed special 
investigators to study and review "the 
entire subject of Indian affairs.’* That 
report is dealt with at length in the 
hearings, starting on page 225, part 1. 
Commissioner Myer was asked numerous 
questions regarding the wide scope of 
criticism directed by this special com¬ 
mittee against the whole basic Indian 
Bureau management. To be more spe¬ 
cific, the whole report constitutes a 
severe Indictment against the Indian 
Buieau as such. 


Yes; Mr. Speaker, In my opinion, the 
physican or surgeon who is now called 
upon to perform the far-reaching "op¬ 
eration.** if we will but examine this re¬ 
port and its recommendations, is pretty 
well equipped as to where to operate. 
When we go to the taxpayers and call 
their attention to the fact that we have 
fixed their taxes at a certain figure; that 
they, yes, every man and woman, must 
pay to the Government what we set out 
to sustain our hundreds of bureaus and 
agencies for the coming year—and the 
grand total runs into scores of billions— 
we find the average citizen asking us. 
Just why are these taxes necessary? 
And our answer is that the Indian Bu¬ 
reau wants $71,000,000 for the coming 
year. You and I know of the adverse 
criticism that has come from practically 
every committee of Congress ana from 
scores of clubs and individuals who have 
made it their business to study and ex¬ 
amine this Indian problem. We also 
have listened to some of the Indians who 
have come here to voice theii- criticism 
of their intimate experiences under this 
Bureau. And I feel that we should call 
upon other Indians to give us first-hand 
what they recommend should be done to 
"save the patient.*’ Our hearings are 
too one-sided; for this year, I under¬ 
stand, we have heard directly from no 
Indian. I recall that last year, a dele¬ 
gation of upstanding Indians, from Cali¬ 
fornia, I believe, got a hearing and pro¬ 
tested about giving the Indian Service 
any funds to keep it going in that State. 
Their arguments have been most con¬ 
vincing, because our subcommittee com¬ 
pletely agreed with those Indians and 
eliminated the more than $2,000,000 
aAk^ by the Bureau, which would have 
liquidated it in that State. However, 
the Senate reinstated most of the Bu¬ 
reau’s demands and it is now even asking 
us to allow the Bureau to carry on for 
another 3 to 5 years. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU HAS NO CONSTRUCTIVE 
OVER-ALL PROGRAM 

No modern business firm would ap¬ 
prove the confusing and headless plan in 
its management such as we have had 
across the years under the guise of help¬ 
ing the Indian to qualify for citizenship 
responsibility. One has to but read the 
report of this special committee to ap¬ 
preciate the frightful and wasteful pro¬ 
gram of the Indian Bureau. For in¬ 
stance, one of our able committee mem¬ 
bers, in discussing this special report 
w'ith Commissioner Myer at the hearings 
starting February 19, 1951, commented 
that there appeared to be “no real policy 
in mind by top-level management" and 
that “it indicates that apparently there 
is no place in the entire organization, 
including the people in the field, where 
they are able to handle, or are interested 
in handling, many of these problems.’* 
These are the comments of a member of 
our Committee on Appropriations made 
to Commissioner Myer after he had ex¬ 
amined the special report. Charges have 
been made for many years that the Bu¬ 
reau spends a great share of the funds 
provided in carrying on duplicate agen¬ 
cies of the States and counties where 
Indians reside. 
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ACTINQ COMMISSIONER ZIMMERMAN'S RECOM¬ 
MENDATIONS MADE XN 1947 

Numerous comments have been made 
in the Record about the testimony of the 
then Acting Commissioner, Mr. William 
Zimmerman, made under oath before a 
Senate committee in February 1947, 
about his answer to an appeal by certain 
Indians when they demanded immediate 
release from Bureau wardship. Acting 
Commissioner Zimmerman responded by 
agreeing that some 10 prominent groups 
of Indians should be released from such 
wardship control. Mr. Zimmerman had 
been Assistant Indian Commissioner for 
15 years at the time, and surely must 
have known considerable about the In¬ 
dian problem. Although that recom¬ 
mendation was clear-cut, and made some 
4 years ago, I do not see any definite pro¬ 
gram coming from the present Commis¬ 
sioner that he agrees that those 10 
groups of Indians should be removed 
from Bureau control at this time. No; 
he speaks of "gradual independence of 
Indians from the supervision from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs." The maze of 
plans and of directives and studies and 
similar excuses coming from the office of 
the Commissioner further confuses the 
problem. I am of the firm opinion that 
the time is ripe to perform that op¬ 
eration. 

THE JOHNSON-O'MALLEY ACT OF 1034—A DEFI¬ 
NITE PROGRAM 

After many years of careful study by 
leading authorities and students of 
Indian conditions, the Contiress passed 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act on April 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 596), under which au¬ 
thority the three major Indian problems 
could have been solved. The Indian 
Service has apparently failed to become 
enthusiastic about the law, for it has not 
in my opinion in the 16 years it has been 
a law, taken advantage of its possi¬ 
bilities. Its original supporters claimed 
that it meant the end of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau as such, for all the main problems 
of the Indian—education, welfare, and 
hospitalization—would be taken over by 
the States. The act provided that the 
Secretary could make contracts with the 
various States under which they would 
assume full re.sponsibility in these 
specific fields of Indian services, and the 
Congress would appropriate whatever 
funds were found to be necessary. Such 
grants by Congress were to be made to 
the States, not to the Indian Bureau. If 
this act had been followed as intended, 
the present Indian problems would have 
been solved. For further information on 
this matter, I recommend the reading of 
an article appearing in the Congres¬ 
sional Record of the Eighty-first Con- 
gre.ss by Senator Hugh Butler, May 15, 
1950, under extension of remarks. 

THE WHEELER-HOWARD ACT OF 1934 

It has been my opinion for several 
years that the Wheeler-Howard Act 
sponsored by John Collier, who became 
Commissioner in 1933, and somehow ap¬ 
proved by the Congress, has undoubtedly 
done more to set our Indians back than 
has any other one act in Indian history. 
Today, I believe, it is universally con¬ 
demned; it has not helped the Indian as 
it was claimed by its sponsors. It 
actually sets up a separate government 
of the area where Indians resided on 
their reservations and instead of In¬ 


dians being assimilated into American 
citizenship as we all must agree is the 
solution of their problems, such Indians 
who could not remove themselves from 
its control, now find themselves depend¬ 
ing on the Bureau—they actually sur¬ 
rendered their real liberties as citizens 
when they accepted the advice of the 
Bureau and approved the act. I com¬ 
mend the words of my colleague, Mrs. 
Bolton, for her remarks on this matter. 

INDIAN BUREAU ACCOUNTING-A “STEPCHILD" 

In the field of accounting, the special 
investigating committee, also made a 
careful study, and likewise censured the 
lack of sound planning in this important 
field. Like all investigations into the 
activities of public* officials, when one 
touches the finances, the manner in 
which public funds are spent, the most 
important problem is discovered. This 
is especially true, in my observation, re¬ 
garding this Indian Bureau. On page 
234 of the House subcommittee hearings 
on Indian Bureau budget requests, a 
member of the committee, commenting 
on the investigators’ findings, stated: 

They point out that the Bureau has given 
lip service to the principle that its activities 
were pointed toward the eventual withdrawal 
of Federal supervision over Indian activities, 
but that the accomplishments have been nil. 
They are somewhat Inconsistent toward the 
end of the report when they get down to 
California, where they seem to go along 
with the thought that that they are trying 
to get out of California. 

At no place do I find any constructive 
program showing the Commissioner is 
now ready to recommend the immediate 
removal of Bureau control over any of 
the groups or bands of Indians in the list 
recommended by Acting Commissioner 
Zimmerman 4 years ago. I am ready to 
act now, leaving the so-called land and 
related questions to a special committee. 
Let us release the Indian immediately 
from this nightmare of wardship, and 
every one of hi., ether problems can and 
will be solved. 


The Man They Call a Warmonger 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17. 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur noted in his address be¬ 
fore Congress, there are those who have 
attempted to brand him as a w'armonger. 
In connection with that infamous accu¬ 
sation, I reread with interest an old 
newspaper clipping of an Associated 
Press report dated June 18, 1942. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
sert the item in its entirety: 

“I am a soldier ♦ • • but I am prouder 
to be a father.”—^Douglas MacArthur. 

New York, June 18.—Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur cabled the National Father’s Day 
Committee today that while he was proud 
to be a soldier “I am prouder, Infinitely 
prouder, to be a father.” 

Chosen by the committee as “Outstanding 
American Father of 1942” MacArthur replied: 


“Nothing has touched me more deeply 
than the act of the National Father's Day 
Committee. By profession I am a soldier 
and take pride in that fact, but I am proud¬ 
er, Infinitely prouder, to be a lather. A 
soldier destroys In order to build. The father 
only builds, never destroys. The one has 
the potentialities of death, the other em¬ 
bodies creation and life. And while the 
hordes of death are mighty, the battles of 
life are mightier still. My hope is that my 
son, when I am gone, will remember me not 
from the battle but In the home repeating 
with him our simple daily prayer, ‘Our Father 
Who Art in Heaven.' ” 


Father of American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., Sat¬ 
urday. April 28. 1951: 

Horace Mann 

While Moscow Is preparing to honor their 
national hero, Lenin, on May 1. Amoriraii 
schools and colleges are making ready to 
celebrate the birthday ol Horace Mann, 
father of American education, on May 4. 
The comparison between the beliof.s and 
ideals of these two men is exceedingly great, 
for the first of the two opposed free think¬ 
ing and free speech, while the other opened 
the door of learning lor countless American 
boys and girls. 

Born In humble circumstances at Fianklin, 
Mass., on May 4. 1796, Horace Mann’s hie 
story reads like that of an Alger hero How 
he rose above material handlcapR to secure 
his own schooling, finally graduating from 
Brown University in 1819, has been an inspi¬ 
ration to many. 

Realizing the shortcomings of the schools 
of his time, he sold his law books, locked 
his ofllcc door, and set out to improve the 
schools of the Commonwealth. A.s the fii>t 
secretary of the board of education, in lP.n7, 
ho began to pioneer for u more democratic 
form of education than bad hitlierto been 
enjoyed. Horace Mann regarded education 
ns a preparation for life and believed that 
no eduention was complete wnthout art, 
music, physical education, and hygiene, in 
addition to the traditional iormal suhjccis 
taught at that period in American history. 
Believing that “common schools cannot 
prosper without normal school.s.” be eslrib- 
Itshed the finst normal school in Amenc.a 
for the training of those who wi.sbed to tea^'h. 
Today we realize that we cannot have an 
adequate supply of well-trained tc.achors 
without teacher-training institutions. 

Schools throughout the country are put¬ 
ting into operation those prlnclplcb of edu¬ 
cation which Horace Mann set forth over a 
century ago, many of which w'e take for 
granted today. Just as Horace Mann be¬ 
lieved “that teachers not only be better paid 
but also that they receive higher social con¬ 
siderations." so teachers today are working 
for professional salaries and prestige which 
becomes the dignity of the prole.ssion. 

Those who are iortunate enough to live 
In Massachusetts can avail themselves of the 
privilege of visiting Horace Mann’s birthplace 
at Franklin and those places which he fre¬ 
quented while he was actively engaged in 
education In this State. It Is fitting that 
the statue of a man who established the 
Ideals of education for an entire nation 
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ihould stand at tho entrance of our state- 
house in Boston and to serve as a reminder 
that educated thinking should govern the 
principles and actions of those who operate 
the government of the Commonwealth. 

May we hope that some day th'^ teachings 
of Horace Mann supplant those of Marx in 
those parts of the world where liberal educa. 
tion and teaching is suppressed. 


The St Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VIRMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I a.sk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Case for the Seaway,” published 
In the Miami News of March £6.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Case for the Seaway 

Congress at this aesslon should stop 
dwadllng on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
authorize this project which has suddenly 
become critical to the national defense. 

In the past years there was ample economic 
and diplomatic Justification for the project. 
It would Increase the output of power. It 
would make a navigation channel from the 
Atlantic to the Great Lake fxirts. It would 
strengthen the economic and political bonds 
that tie us to Canada, cur peaceful, useful, 
and cooperative neighbor to the north. V/e 
have been letting an Important resource lie 
fallow, and there Is no excuse for that. 

If one scratches the surface of the argu¬ 
ments that have kept Congress Immobilized 
on the seaway since the days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the objections amount to this; 

The seaway. If built, would create competi¬ 
tion for the railroads. It would create com¬ 
petition, or the threat of Government com¬ 
petition, with the pov/er companies. It 
would divert some sea traffic from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and a few 
other Atlantic deep-water ports. It is the 
mobilization of private Interests, interests 
that run counter to the national interests, 
that has blocked the seaway up to now. 

But now the national interest in the build¬ 
ing of the seaway Is stronger than ever, for 
the seaway hears heavily on the needs of na¬ 
tional survival. 


Social Security Versus Raiboad 
Retirement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NIXRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, 1 ask unanimous consent to have 


printed In the Appendix of the Record 
three tables entitled “Exhibits A. B. and 
C,’* making certain comparisons between 
tax rates and benefits under the social 
security and railroad retirement systems, 
and showing the gross discrimination 
existing against railroad employees as 
compar3d with their friends who are 
under the social-security system. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Exiotjit a .—SociaUaecurity veraua railroad- 
retirement tax paymenta—a comparison 


Year 

Focinl se¬ 
curity tax 
rate on 
miix- 
Irnum 
cuminKP 
|HT month 
or $3.<KX» 
per year 
and total 
co.st 

Railroad 
retire¬ 
ment lax 
rale on 
$.■’.(10 lllil.X- 
Itnuni 

earnines 
per month 
or 

p«‘r year 
and total 
cost 

Rail \vork('rs 
puid — 







u 1 o 













c 

E 1 a 









c 

§ 




£ c 



o 

r. 

c 

o 

s j g 


c 

B 


ts 

a 






< 


^ 1 ^ 

11137. 1 

1 

$r.n 


$'..9 

3 30 

$09* ZtO 

llKiX . 


30 

‘.’•a 

99 

3 30 

(»9 230 

1939. 

1 

:vi 


99' 3 301 flj) L'50 

1940. 

1 

30 

3 

KIM, 3 OO; 78 mo 

1911. 

1 

:40j 3 

108 .{.00 

78, ':(4> 

1912 . 

1 

301 3 

108 

3 00 

7S: 260 

1943 . 


.30! SH 

117 

3 9(ll 87 ?fiO 

1944 . 


.30 

3>4 

117 

3 90 

87 ’.90 

l'H5. 


30 

3'4 

117 

3.i:o 

87 'JO 

]'i«G . 

1 



r2fi| 4 20 

90 :;*_o 

i94:.„ . 

1 

HOi 

207i ft 90 

177; :.90 

1918. 

1 

liOl 5»4 

•2071 0 90 

1771 .^90 

19-’9 . 

1 

.30. (t 

210 

7 20 

IHO 030 

1950 . 

Vi 

45 


216 

4 NO 

I71| 3W0 

11 yeary L... 

. 


. 

1.944 

4.47 

I.stwj :{47 


PHESFNT TAX RATE ON $.100 MAXIMUM PER MONTH 
OB $3,600 PER YEAR 


1951. 

lb : 

$54 

6 

$2]6 

4.00 

$!(52 

300 

1952 ... 

ih 

.■>4 

6*4 

225 

4.108 

171 

;jio 

19.13. 

1» , 

54 

6*4 


4. K18 

171 

3!6 

10.54.. 

2 

72 

6*'i 


3. 125 

l.Yi 

2!2*i 

KL-iA. 

2 

72 

(t*i 

22.'-' 

■{. 12,5 

l.'i.". 

2'2J>. 

19.T». 

2 

72 

6*4 

225 

.3.12.5 

i.v; 

2!2U 

1957. 

o 

72 

6*1 

22^ 

:J. !25 

IM 

212'., 

IPvIS.. 

2 

7? 

6I4 

Oyr 

3 12.5 

l.V] 

2<‘»i . 

Ifl.*®.. 

2 

72 

O'f 

227 

.3.125 

J.53 

2’?' i 

ItW. 

2L., 

90 

6L4 

225 

2..'i0 

13.5 

l.’iO 

KOI. 


00 

6}4 

225 

2. m 

15.5 

],'■)() 

1962 . 

2’ .• 

90 

O'.J 

225 

2. 50 

135 

150 

IWW.. 

2 C 

90 

6L4 

»5 

2 .• H ) 

]35 

’.■^0 

1904_ _ 

2‘.> 

|i0 

6*4 

225 

Z . V ) 

13.-.i 

I.Vt 

It'0,5_ . 

,3 ‘ 

los 

6*4 

225 

2 OS 

117| 

ms 

J9(i(... 

3 

108 


22*) 

2.08 

Jl7i 

108 

19(m... . 

3 

lOK 

6 V 4 

2-15 

2. 08 

1!7 

!()S 

1908.. 

3 

IDS 

6*. 

225 

2.08 

117 

ms 

1909. 

,; 

JtW 

6>, 

225 

2. OS 

D7 

tos 

1970 fand after) 

3>i 

117 

6*4 

225 

1.93 

lOS 


20 yc.ars 2_ 


1.70’ 


4. 49’ 

12.0* 

2. 790 

10* 

34 ycaiM*_ 


2,136 

I 


0.435 

.1.01 

4,299 

2U1 


COMrVUET) WITH SOCIAL .IKCI'RITV—RAIL WoUKKUS I'AID 

* From 1937 throiich 1950, timrs tnore. 

s From 1951 throuph 1970, times more. 

* From 19:’>7 throui'h 1970, 3 times more. 

Note.—T ax rate.s and moxlinuin eaminps ii.'sed In thi.s 
exhibit were taken irom siiboh. A (social ftecuritv sec. 
1,400); and subch. Ji (liailroud KcLirement sec, 1,500); of 
f)i. 9 of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended, from 
]9:'.7 throuph 1950. 

Kxhilnf jirepared by Walt Sand.'^, Rcscaicli Director, 
National Railroad Tension Forum, Inc. 


Exhibit B.— Social-security versus railroad 
retirement benefits —a comparison 


Year 

PoclaJ 

SCfU- 

rlty. 

maxi¬ 

mum 

blu 

Rail- 

road 

retire¬ 

ment, 

moxi- 

niiim 

pest'i- 

blo 

Ran workers re¬ 
ceived— 

’I'imes 

more 

Dol- 

lars 

more 

Tcr- 

eeiit 

iiioro 

1937. 

0) 

$1,440 

0 

$1,4*0 

0 

19.38. 

(') 

1,440 

0 

1,440 

0 

1039. 


1,140 

1.41 

420 

41 1 

1940 .. 

1.0‘JO 

1,440 

1.41 

420 

41 1 

1941. 

1.020 

1.M0 

1.41 

420 

41.1 

1942. 

l,()‘i0 

1,410 

1 41 

420 

41.1 

1943. 

1.11'A) 

1,440 

1 41 

4’20 

41.1 

1944 . 

I.IW 

1,440 

1.41 

420 

41.1 

1946. 

1,020 

1, *1(.l 

1.41 

420 

41 1 

1946. 

1.020 

1,440 

1 41 

420 

41 1 

1947. 

1,0-/0 

1,440 

1.41 

420 

41.1 

1948 . 

1,020 

* i,r,8i 

1..55 

f>04 

55.1 

1919. 

1,020 

1,728 

1 09 

7(18 

(/.I. * 

1950. 

» 1,‘2S0 

1.V2S 

1.35 

448 

35.0 

11 years *. 

12, .500 

20, 880 

1.07 

8.38(li (,7 0 





Jiol- 

J'tr. 




Ttmrf 

lara 

tdif 

1 




Um 

/.x-* 

1051 

], 8(N) 

1,72s 



4 0 

1952. 

1,8(10 

i 72S 

.96 

72 

4io 

I'l.'..*... . 

1,8(10 

1.72S 

.W 

72 

4.0 

195*. 

1. soo 

1, 72NI 

.(Hi 

T‘J 

4. 0 

19.'i.5. 

1.800, 

1.72N 


7’2 

4. 0 

KI.W. 

1.8(10 

1.728 

. 90, 

72 

4.0 

J957. 

1..8(I0 

1. 778 

.90 

72 

4.0 

19.58.; 

1 8'HI 

1,72S 

.96 

72 

4 0 

19.59.1 

1.8'(H) 

1.72K 

. 96 

72 

4 0 

1900 ..1 

1,.8'H) 

1. 7*2,8 

.w' 

7‘2 

4.0 

KKl . 1 

I.SIH) 

1.7’28 

.90 

72 

4,0 

19(V2. { 

1,800 

1.728 

.9a 

72 

4. 0 

19»’>;{ . ' 

l.MHI 

1.7LS 

.96 

7‘2 

4.0 

193*. .. 

1 1,H(H) 

1.728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

KH.:. . 

! 1.800 

1,728 

.96 

7‘2 

4. 0 

1900. 

i l.HH) 

1.72S 

.V6 

72 

4 0 

hi years ‘. 

2S,Sl)0! 27,648 

.96 

1,152 

4.0 




Ti mes 

Minn 

PrrenU 




inoTf 

more 

more 

V.Vu . 


?. 010 

i 12 

$'21(i 

12 0 

I'H'S . 

1.8,(K) 

2, OK. 

1 12 

210 

12 0 

i%y. 

l.HH) 

2,010 

1. n 

210 

12.0 

1970 . 

1.8lHlj 2.010 

1.12 

■210 

12.0 



k.064l 1.12 

soil 



-r 





.'>(1,592! l.K'i «,0y2i 


1 No iH'riehts until 1039, 

*20'|ieromt. lncrea.se, July 1, 1948—before, $720; after, 
$8fd: total, 

’ increase, Bept. 1, 1950—More, $R80; 

after, $0(X); total, $l,28t). 

COMPARKU WITH SOCIAL BECrRITY—KAIL WOKKKRS 
RKCin lOD 

♦From 1937 throuph 1950, two-thirds more, 

* From 1951 throuph 1900, 4-j)ercent less. 

• Fiom l'.«i7 throuph 1970, one-oiphtti more. 

M'l'orn 1937 throuph 1970, one-sixlh more. 

\()TL — MaxlmJun l>enefitB used in tins exhibit were 
taken from the S<K‘ial Security Act and tlie Hailioad 
Ri'tircmcul. Act both, lus amended, fioiii 1937 Uiroiudi 
1950. 

K.xhlbit prepared by Wait Pjvnd.s, research diteclor, 
National Kallroad Tension Forum, Inc. 


Exhibit C -Social-securiti/ versus railroad- 
retirement monthly benefits—a compari¬ 
son 



Social 

j>ecun(> 

J950 

Social 
'^eeunlv 
19.51 ’ 

1 Hail- 
r('-ul 
letiie- 
merit 
19.51 

Alaximuni retirement henc* 
DLs tK)ssible- 

For old ape. 

$15. 60 

4^ 

CO 0 

_ 

$144. 03 

Wives. 

22 80 

(1 


ITusband anti wife..._ 

68.40 

1 102,75 1 

9 

Dependent child. 

22. NO 

*51. .'18 

(1 

Total___ 

(91.20) 
85, (K) 

(151. i;*) 
1.51). (JO 

144. tX) 

Maximum... 

Ml. (X) 






* 75 percent of the priimu-y inijurance amount for fiist 
child, and pareiit.s. 
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Exhibit CSocial-security versus railroad- 
retirement monthly benefits---^ compari¬ 
son —Continued 



Social 

security 

1950 

Social 

security 

1951 

Rail¬ 

road 

retire¬ 

ment 

1951 

Avcnipre rclironicnt bcncflls: 
For old ago. 

$26.00 

$48. .30 

$82.73 

Wives... 

13.00 

24.15 

0 

Husband and wife. 

39.00 

72. 4.5 

0 

Derjoiidcnt child. 

13.00 

24.15 

0 

Total . 

62.00 

96.00 

82.7.3 

Maximum survivor benefits 
possible: 

Aged widows.. 

34 20 

51 38 

40.97 

Widows with children.... 

34.20 

51.38 

40.97 

Cldldreti . 

22.80 

» 51. 38 

27.32 

Total. 

57. (Ml 

10?. 7li 

68 29 

Maxltnurri-. 

(M) 

1,50. (K) 

101». 28 

Parents . 

•22 80 

I 51 38 

27 ’42 

Average .survivor l)onefl(s: 
A'jed widows... 

2(1. 62 

36. 58 

2i» 63 

Widows with children ... 

20 S3 

34. .59 

27 63 

(’liildren . 

13 03 

27. 82 

17. 05 

Parents. ... 

13. (M 

36. 71 

P'. 68 

Mnxiinurn lump-sum death 
b»'iietlf. 

273 60 

20.5. .50 

437. Of 

Credit for military .wvlre 
performed (World War ID 

None 

Kid 00 

160 00 

Di.sability insuranre benefits.. 

None 

None 

(*) 

Amount a beneficiary may 
earn in coveted einploy- 
nient without loss of bene¬ 
fits. 

14.99 

60 00 

25 00 

Old-agtt retirement benefits 
to .a hii«biind . 

None 

(») 

None 

Survivor benefits: 

To a widower. 

1 None 

(3) 

None 

To the willow, and every 
forinei wife divorced, of 
the individual 

None 

(») 

None 

Rel irement wage credit.s aftc'r 
age (15. 

(‘) 

(♦) 

None 

Maximum monthly retiie* 
ment annuity awarded at 
ORe (t.5: 

After 5 years of covorapo.. 

42.00 

65.80 

24.00 

A1 ter 1)yyars of coverage- 

40.80 

(«) 

7.20 


I 75 iM'rcont of the primary Iristiranei- amount lor first 
cliild, and parents, 

* Occup'itumul and total disability. 

« KiT.Ttue Sept. 1, 1^50. 

* Waties count toward Kmefits ropardless of flio 

worker’s Hire 

»$S() (after Jan, 1, lyrd and not before June 30, 1952), 
NoTf,,—benefits used in tliis exhibit were taken from 
the Soeiai Secunty bulletin (l)eivnilK«r 1950 and Feb' 
niary 1951), and the Railroad Retirement Board 
Monthly Review (March 1951). 

KTlnbit prepared by Walt Sands, Research Director, 
Malional Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 


Social Security Versus Railroad 
Retirement 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record four tables 
entitled “Exhibits D, E, F, and G,** giv¬ 
ing additional comparisons between the 
social security and railroad systems, in¬ 
dicating that railroad employees do not 
receive as much for the money they pay 


in taxes, as do those working in Jobs 
covered by the social security system. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Exhibit D 

Dependents' benefits are more Important 
than retirement benefits. So long as a man 
Is still alive, he may be able to continue 
working and support his famUy, or if he has 
been successful he may have been able to 
accumulate something to help him out when 
he retires. Dependents* benefits are prlma- 
rily Intended to take care of cases where the 
breadwinner dies relatively young and there 
must be some provision to take care of his 
wife and children. 


Social security versus railroad retirement 
monthly survivor benefits—a comparison 



Social security 

Hail- 

riKwl 

letne- 

ment, 

1951 

10.50 

1051 

MAXUfl’Xf HfllVlVOK RKMC- 
FITS POSSIBLE 

Aped widow.s.. 

i 

$34 20 

$.51.38 

$40 07 

W'idow' with children.. 

Children. 

Widow and 1 child..._ 

34.20 
2-2.80 

51 :48 
(51.38 

40. 97 
27 32 

.57.00 

102.76 

68 20 

Widow,. 

34 20 
/ 2*2.80 

1 22.80 

51 38 
(.51 .38 
34 25 

40 <17 
27 32 

27 32 

And 2ciiildron 

Total. 

79. HO 

137 01 

95 61 

W'idow and 3 or more chil¬ 
dren or 4 or more children... 

f 21 25 

1 21.25 
21.2.5 

1 21.‘25 

37 .50 
37 50 
.37 50 
37. 50 

27. 32 
27 32 
•27 32 
27 32 

7’ 0 t a I (pro r ii t e d 

equally). 

Maximum. 

Parents. 

8.5.00 
K.5. (Kl 

150 no 
1.50.00 

109 28 
109 *28 

! 22.80 1 > 51.38 

27 ! 32 


* 75 iH'rct'nt of I ho primary itiMirunce amount for fli -it 
child, and puronls. 

Kvhihlt prepared by WaU Sands, Research J)iiectoi, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Ine. 

Exhibit E. Four Times ly ^ Percent Equals 
6 Percent 

One rail worker pays 6-percent railroad- 
retirement tax. One industrial worker pays 
1 J/si-percent soclal-aecurlty tax. Therelorc, 
one rail worker pays as much tax as the com¬ 
bined tax of four industrial workers. 

Social security provides four industrial 
workers and their families with retirement 
and survivor benefits as compared to rail¬ 
road-retirement benefits received by one rail 
worker, for whom there are no family benefits 
until after his death. 


Social-security versus railroad-retirement 
tax rates and monthly benefits, by fiscal 
year, 1950-52 



Social Security 

Rail¬ 

road 

Retire¬ 

ment 

19.50 

1951-62 

19.50 52 

Tax rate (pr-rcent). 

'V/j 


IG 

Co.st per month_ 

$3.75 

$4.50 

.$18.00 

Cost per year. 

46.00 

W 00 

216 00 


1 On $250 maximum curnhips per month. 
< On $au0 maximum caruiugs i>cr mouth. 


Social-security versus railroad-retirement 
tax rates and monthly benefits, by fiscal 
year, 1950-52—Continued 



Social Security 

Rail¬ 

road 

Retire¬ 

ment 


Janu¬ 
ary to 
Au¬ 
gust, 
1960 

.Sep* 

teni- 

br'r 

1950 

to 

June 

1952 

July 

1952 

and 

after 

1950-62 

Maximum retirement 





benefits po.ssible to 

1 worker and his 
family: 





Old age. 

$45.60 

$68. .50 

$80 no 


W'lte. 

22.80 

34. 25 

40.00 


llu.«ban(l and wife... 

68.40 

102, 75 

VM (N) 


Dependent children. 

» 16.60 

»47. 2.5 

3 ;k). INI 


Total. 

85. 00 

1.50. (HI 

1.50.00 

$144.00 

Maximum relliement 

{ 86 (K) 

1.50. (HI 

1.50.00 


benefits possible to 4 

1 8.5.00 

1.50. (HI 

1.50. (HI 


workers and theii 

1 8,5.00 

1.50 (HI 

1.50. IKI 


fainilie.s. 

1 86.00 

1.50. (HI 

1,50. (H) 


Total. 

310.00 

000. (Hi 

(kH).0() 


Maximum survivor 
benetit.s possible’ 

W idow and 3 or more 
children . 

1 85.00 




Or 4 or more children 


1.50 00 

150 00 


of 1 (i e c e a s v d 

worker. 

1 




Maximum survivor 1 

-- - 



M09 28 

1 8.5.00 

150. (Ml 

1 1.50 00 

benefits po-sible to 

I 85 IK) 

1.5(1. IM 

; 1.50 (HI, 


4 fainilic': of 4 rlc- 

1 8.5.00 

1.50 DO 

l.'O (HI 


a'used workers ♦. 

1 85.00 

1.50 (Ml 

1.50 (HI 

! - -! 


Total... 

:{40. 00 

I 

000 00 

j (HHI.OOj 



* Proruled equtilly, 

M widows and 12 or more ehildien, or 1(. or more 
childien. 

6 1951 (1;i0S.;i2 in 1950; $1111.24 in llCi). 

Exhibit pi dialed by Walt Sands, Ri'^eateli Director, 
National KailioaJ Pension Forum, Inc. 

Exhibit P 

Under the Social Security Act, recently 
revised, the average monthly earnings of a 
qualified Individual is all that Is necessary 
to quickly determine the amount of retire¬ 
ment and survivor benefits. 

Under the Railroi^d Retirement Act, the 
formulas used appear complicated and diffi¬ 
cult to remember. The average rail em¬ 
ployee seldom knows the amount of his re¬ 
tirement annuity until after receiving his 
first check. Similarly, his wife and/or chil¬ 
dren, have little or no knowledge of the 
amount of survivor annuities due them, un¬ 
til after his death. 

Basically, the social security simplified 
formula (determined by taking 60 percent 
of the first $100 of total earnings, and 15 
percent of the balance, up to $300 per 
month) could be adopted and applied to 
figuring benefits under the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. 

Because the average rail employee today 
has a vague knowledge of benefits due him 
and/or his family, the social security sim¬ 
plified formula could appear on the reverse 
Bide of employee’s stub (Form BA6) annu¬ 
ally received by each rail employee, show¬ 
ing total months of service and wages from 
1937 to date. This could keep him constant¬ 
ly informed as to benefits he and/or his 
family may receive. 
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SociiUr3ccurity ver ut railroad-retirp.ment annuity formulas — A comparison Itased on 
$200 average monthly earnings, after 20 years of service 


Grpdlt for lervioe prior 
to 1937. 

Social X'curfty, 1051 

Rallrofid retirement, 1051 

Retireznont annuity formula 

V) 

(«) 

Old ape. 

Wife or husband. 

flO percent of the first $lUfl .I.'W.OO 

15 perooat of the hilauce (lUK))_ If*. 00 

Primary benefit.. 05.00 

1/2. an. .50 

1/2 ^ .... 32. fiO 

2.4 iieroent of the first 150. $1.20 

1.K percent of the next $100 .. 1.80 

1.2 iierceiit of the balonoc ($50).t'lO 

Total. :ino 

Y ears of .ncrvicc. X20 

Annuity... 72.00 

None. 

None. 

Total. 

___ _ imnn 



Widow. 

Survivor annuity formula 

3/4_S4S. 75 

40 percent of the first $7.5...$30.00 

10 iSTcent of the balanw* ($125). 12.50 

Total... 42.50 

Add 1 percent for eacli year after 19:91 
in whii’ii employee was puicl at 
$200, 1.5Xf2' i wilt*:. 0.37.5 

Basle Amount _ 4«. 

3/4. 3!;.tj6 

W^ldower. 

3/4. 4fi. 7.5 

0.. 0 

Parent 

.•’./4 4S. 7.5 

112 . 2> 44 

Flrf^tchild.... 

3/4. 4H 75 

1/2... LN 44 

1/2. 24.44 

Othoi ciuldrou.-._ 

1/2 . 32.50 


* Nono. Average monthly wage« are counted from 1».‘{7 to lime employe*** rejiehe«* nge* fi'*. 

* In additiuai to average monthly wagw from ly.l? to time omployw* rwichc'^ ae«* r»r», «»orvi(‘e befon* lh37 may aNo he 
couulcd. Average monthly wages foi tin- years 1U24 tliiongh lUlH are used foi* eacli month of w«rvine Indore 19.17. 
Total years of st'rvlo* c-mnot he more than ;h) unf 11 after J.iii. 1, l%r. when prioi iicrvia* credit w'Ul Ihj disconinmcd 

Etiilbit piepnred by Walt Sands, Ke.seareli Director, National llnilroa*! I’ension Forum, Inc. 


Exhibit G. Do Railroad Disability Insur- 

ANCI BCNEfTTS JUSTITY A COST OF FOUB 

TiMRrj More Than Social Security? 

The total cost of railroad retirement (In¬ 
cluding disability Insurance), 200 percent 
more; (without Including disability Insur¬ 
ance), 300 percent more than the total cost 
of all benefits provided under the Social 
Security Act.* 


SociaUserurity versus railroad-retirement 
benefit distribution and cost analysis per 
$100 of earnings—a comparison 


Rullro- r retirement, 1051 

Benefit 
dislri- 
hutiou > 

Cost 

TVr- 

cent 

T’ertinO 
of earn- 

Uli!S 

Pensions and retiremetit an¬ 
nuities -. 

$0 49 

. 2.5 
. 25 

1 .01 

(\G) 

(x0» 

(\to 

(\0) 

$2 94 

J 50 
1.50 
.00 

Disability nnnnities.. 

Surv Ivor annuitteb. 

Administration... 

Total. 

1.00 

fl 

1 0 00 
1.50 

Sociul S4x;urity 1951.. 

Dollars more [mid hy rail cm- 
jilovees__ 



4 .50 





* Source; P. 6 flic FRM-1-1, 1-Vh. 17, 1917, mlnw'o 
biillt'tin issued ny Offleo of the Director of Research, 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Notk.—O f each tH paid by rail oinployees, SI.W) (total 
cost of all sociol-seeurity l»enellts) is oUociiled to disa¬ 
bility aiuiuities. By corniiarisou to soeial seei.nty, rail 
employees pay timo-s (?t>h jiercont) more taxes for tvii- 
Blons, retirement, and survivor Jinnuitles, and 4 times 
(.KW percent) more taxes whon disability annuities ore 
hioludcd. 

Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands, Re.sefirch Director, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 

*No disability Insurance benefits provided 
under social security. 


Confidence tn the Chiefs of Staff 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OF ARKANS.*.S 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an interesting article written by Walter 
Lippmann, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post this morning. The article 
discusses the danger of the publication 
of secret papers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today and Tomorrow 
(■^y Walter Lippmann) 

STOP. LOOK, AND LISTEN 

In view of what appears to bo coming in 
the great inquiry which begins on Thursday 
we muat ask ourselves what U going tn hap¬ 
pen to the Joint Chiefs of Stuff. They face 
the fac that there Is now to be published 
an only nomewhat expurgated version of their 
most secret papers. When they wrote or ap¬ 
proved these papers they believed that these 
papers v/ould not bo published—that they 
would be confidential for themselves, their 
lawful superiors, and the commanders in the 
field to whom they issued Instructions. 

There Is no need to guess now about what 
the publication of these papers Is going to 
prove about the best way to conduct the 
Korean war. But one does not have to bo a 
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prophet to see what ".he precedent now being 
set is going to do to the conduct of the 
United States Government. 

We, that is to say the administration and 
the opposition and everyone else po far as 1 
can see except a few stray dissenters, have 
accepted the theory that an ofiicer, who dis¬ 
agrees with his orders, may by challenging 
the integrity of his lawful superit rs compel 
them to open up all their files to tiic inispcc- 
tion of Congress. According to this tbecjry 
the congressional investigators are the Judges 
of what shall or shall not be published. 
Whnt they decide to publish Is to be treated 
as the evidence In a popular debate which is 
to pass upon the integrity and the compe¬ 
tence of the men responsible for the defense 
of the Nation. 

Th**? is the theory which we are about to 
make Into a precedent. It is being done, 
some say, In the name of the sacrei right 
of the people to know all the facts. They 
are, I believe, profoundly miKtaken. It this 
theory goes unchallenged. If what is about to 
be done is accepted as a precedent, as one of 
the legitimate uragos of our constitutional 
system, the effect will not be to give the 
people access to the truth. The eHect will be 
to conceal, to disguise, to falsify the truth 
that is given to the President, and to the 
Congress, and to the people. 

Once the precedent is set, It will mean 
that no paper In the files of the Government 
c:>n be considered truly confidential. Today, 
the arbiter of what Is and of what Is not 
ctmftdentlal happens to be Sjiiatov Rir-HARD 
B. Ruserli. of Georgia, an able anti judielous 
man. But if Senator Russell can browse 
around In the papers of the Chiefs of Staff 
and be the arbiter as to whether they have 
a right to say that this paper Is too secret 
to be published, then his successors will also 
be the arbiters. 

Senator Russf.ll Is a Democrat who will 
not wish to Injure fatally a Democratic ad¬ 
ministration. But his successor might be 
one who did wish to do just that, and he 
might insist, therefore, upon publishing the 
very documents which Senator Russell has 
not published. Thus all the Chief.': of Staff, 
and I might add all other responsible offi¬ 
cials, are on notice from here on out that 
some time or other any document they sign 
may be published in whole nr in part. In 
Its context or out of Its context. 

What will this do to the Chiefs of Staff? 
Approximately what It would do to a boy 
writing to his girl, to a husband writing to 
his wife, to a business man wn-iting to his 
partner, or to Senator Taft writing to Sen¬ 
ator WiiERRT, if they felt sure that their let¬ 
ters were going to be published—most prob¬ 
ably at the moment when they would cau-^e 
the maximum embarrassment. Letters WTll- 
ten with a knowledge that they may b? pub¬ 
lished will be the kind of letters that are 
written for publication. They will be 
phonies In that they will say what will look 
as well as possible In print. Tlie effect will 
be to m!ike the formal papers of the Gov¬ 
ernment a false front which does not reveal, 
which In fact Is designed to conceal, the 
truth. This Is already the character of some 
of the paper work in the Government; It is 
written with an eye to the headlines which 
will be used when and If It Is published, 
and what the official really thinks has to be 
ascertained by calling him on the telephone 
or asking him to lunch. But this kind of 
disintegration has not presumably become 
characteristic as yet of the papers tliat deal 
With the issues of life and death, with 
the military security and the high policy of 
the United States. 

But If this evil precedent Is scl. that Is 
Just what will happen to thr«o papers. They 
will bo written for Dubllcation and they will 
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be addressed not to the vital Interests of the 
United States in the long run taut to the 
passions and the prejudices and the Ignor¬ 
ance of the moment. The papers will not 
be worth reading If they are written for pub¬ 
lication. In fact they will be worse than use¬ 
less in that they will not be honest. 

Those who think that the right of the 
people to know can be met by destroying the 
rules of confidence and publishing anything 
and everything should ask themselves why 
they think It right, why they believe It to 
be part of the very substance of liberty, that 
some relations shall be privileged and not 
opened to publicity; the relations of husband 
and wife, of lawyer and client, of doctor and 
patient, of priest and his charges. Why do 
we protect these relationships? Is It not in 
order to protect our liberties? In Govern¬ 
ment the relationship between the civil power 
and the military, between the President and 
his lawful military advisers, the Joint Chiefs, 
is as sensitive and as critical as any of the 
private relations that we protect. On the 
Integrity of the relation between the Presi¬ 
dent and his advisers may depend the life of 
the Nation. That relation must be destroyed. 
It will be destroyed. If the privilege of con¬ 
fidence is taken away. 


Proposed Inyestigation of State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENA-nC OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Department of 
Indiana, together with the opening re¬ 
marks of Department Commander Jack 
McIntyre at the emergency meeting on 
April 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Indiana Executive Committee Report 

The American Legion executive commit¬ 
tee of the Department of Indiana in a special 
meeting on Thursday, April 12, after hearing 
a full report of Don Wilson, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., chairman of the foreign relations 
committee of the national organization of 
the American Legion, adopted the following 
recommendations as a matter of policy of 
the Department of Indiana; 

1. Insist that an Impartial committee of 
the Senate or House conduct a careful and 
Impasslonate Investigation of the State De¬ 
partment and that Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, be immediately replaced, so as to 
give the American people a feeling of con¬ 
fidence in their Government’s foreign policy. 

2. That a demand be made upon Congress 
to enact laws that this Nation will make no 
export or loan to any other nation who sells 
war materials directly or indirectly to any 
nation who directly or Indirectly is engaged 
In combat against American troops, or who 
threatens violence by word or deed in Its 
dealings. 

3. To request of the Congress, action to 
prevent our State Department and/or the 
President from giving Formosa to the Red 
Chinese. 

4. To request of Congress that It make 
appropriations of moneys for Nationalist 
China, so that they can continue to build 
a strong military force and to discourage 


Soviet and Red Chinese aggression, and pro¬ 
vide by such action safeguards of adminis¬ 
tration that will insime that this money will 
be spent wisely and economically. 

5. To request that Congress enact a law 
providing penalties, by fine or Imprisonment, 
for any officer In Government charged with 
carrying out Congress* will, who Intentionally 
failed to do so, and urge strict enforcement 
of present statutes. 

6. To request of our Congress that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur be invited to make a 
public report to the Joint sessions of the 
Congress of the United States for the benefit 
of those bodies and all American citizens. 
The Department of Indiana deplores the fact 
that partisan politics has been Injected in 
the issuance of the present Invitation. 

7. To request of Congress that they In¬ 
struct the United States delegation to the 
United Nations to emphatically oppose the 
admission of Rod China to the United Na¬ 
tions. and to use the veto power. If neces¬ 
sary, to prevent such admission. That the 
people of this country request of the United 
Nations that it immediately take steps to 
become a United Nations in actuality and 
stop the Communist aggression fast spread¬ 
ing over the free countries of the world. 

8. To request of Congress that It refuse to 
appropriate any money to carry out any 
treaty obligation, the terms of which have 
not been approved by the Senate as provided 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

9. To enact a program of universal mili¬ 
tary training and insist that Congress desist 
from the political bickering which to this 
date had delayed and Impeded its passage. 

In addition to the above recommendations, 
the committee endorsed the following state¬ 
ment of National Commander Erie Cocke, Jr., 
in which he urged the following: 

1. Use of the Chinese Nationalist troops to 
fight the Invading Communists. 

2. Bombing of Red Jump-off bases in Man¬ 
churia. 

3. Blockading of Chinese ports to cut off 
flow of supplies. 

“These measures are necessary to save 
American lives. They are military decLslons. 
not political. * • • unless General Rldg- 
way is permitted to do the things MacArthur 
was forbidden to do, there can be no genuine 
United Nations victory in Korea.” 

Opening Remarks of Indiana Department 
Commander Jack McIntyre at the Emer¬ 
gency Meeting of the Department Execu¬ 
tive Committee. Which Was Held Thurs¬ 
day, April 12, 1951, at Department Head¬ 
quarters 

Members of the executive committee, first 
I would like to state the purpose of this 
meeting. It has been called for the reason 
that a policy of the Department of Indiana 
must be formulated in regard to the present 
crisis. I regret the use of the term "Mac- 
Arthur Crisis” In the news releases. This 
meeting shall be for the purpose only of es¬ 
tablishing our policy for the guidance of the 
department and the various posts of the de¬ 
partment. 

The American Legion must never be la¬ 
beled as a group used for political purposes. 
I remind you that our constitution specifi¬ 
cally states that the American Legion shall be 
absolutely nonpolltical, and shall not be for 
the dissemination of partisan principles. I 
trust that you will govern yourselves accord¬ 
ingly in any discussion which may follow. 
The demand for a statement of policy of this 
department comes from the people of the 
State, from the rank and file members of our 
organization, and from the various posts of 
the department. The American Legion has 
long been looked to as one of the leading 
organizations of this country. The people of 
this State desire to know our policy. Under 
trying days that we are now facing, we should 
definitely state our attitude. The unity of 
this country must be one of the chief pur¬ 
poses of our organization. 


Our organization has long advocated strong 
national defense. Such a defense must be 
supplemented by a proper and understanding 
foreign policy. It is our duty as a part of 
the national organization to express our feel¬ 
ings and our recommendations to the na¬ 
tional organization lor consideration. 

In the past few days, too many people have 
made hasty statements without due con¬ 
sideration of the problems Involved. There 
Is a great need for a constructive and an 
understanding expression of the problems 
facing the United States today. 

We are fortunate In having with us tonight 
Donald Wilson, chairman of the National 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, to review and explain many of 
the problems facing us as a country, and 
to review action taken In the past by the 
American Legion regarding foreign policy. 

The question of the right of the President 
to discharge General MacArthur Is entirely 
without the province of our department. 
That question need not arise at this meeting. 
I would class It as being of a political nature 
and would feel Justified In ruling such dis¬ 
cussion out of order. 

Our purpose here tonight must of necessity 
be to develop a clear understandable state¬ 
ment of policy and recommendations to the 
people of the State of Indiana and to all 
others concerned. The demand for our 
answer has been great, and It being a matter 
of policy, I felt Justified In calling this 
special meeting. 

You are the representatives of the Legion 
In your area, and I know that you speak for 
the Legionnaires you so represent. May the 
discussions and the decisions reached from 
such discussion be solely for God and country. 


The Soldier and the Statesman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Soldier and the States¬ 
man” ; I also ask to have printed in con¬ 
nection with this editorial another un¬ 
der the subhead “The great debate.” 
both being published in the April 28 
issue of America. The second editorial 
discusses the controversy over the re¬ 
moval of General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Soldier and the Statesman 

All professions have their dangers, all gen¬ 
eral truths have their fallacies, all spheres 
of action have their limits, and are liable to 
Improper extension or alteration. Every pro¬ 
fessional man has rightly a zeal for his pro¬ 
fession, and he would not do his duty to¬ 
wards It without that zeal. And that zeal 
soon becomes exclusive, or rather nece.ssarlly 
Involves a sort of exclusiveness. A zealous 
professional man soon comes to think that 
his profession is all In all, and that the world 
would not go on without it. 

We have heard, for Instance, a great deal 
lately in regard to the war In India, of po¬ 
litical views suggesting one plan of cam*- 
paign, and military views suggesting another. 
How hard it must be for the military man 
to forego his own strategical dispositions, 
not on the ground that they are not the 
best—not that they are not acknowledged by 
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those who nevertheless put them aside to be 
the best for the object of military success— 
but because military success Is not the high- 
est of objects, and the end of ends—be¬ 
cause It Is not the sovereign science, but 
must ever be subordinate to political consid¬ 
erations or maxims of government, which Is 
a higher science with higher objects—and 
that therefore his sure success on the field 
must be relinquished because the interests 
of the council and the cabinet require the 
sacrifice, that the war must yield to the 
statesman's craft, the commander in chief 
to the governor general. 

Yet what the soldier feels Is natural, and 
what the statesman does Is Just. This colli-' 
Sion, this desire on the part of every profes¬ 
sion to be supreme—this necessary, though 
reluctant, subordination of the one to the 
other—is a process ever going on. ever acted 
out before our eyes. The civilian is in rivalry 
with the soldier, the soldier with the civilian. 
The diplomatist, the lawyer, the political 
economist, the merchant, each wishes to 
usurp the powers of the state, and to mold 
society upon the principles of his own pur¬ 
suit. (From an address to the students of 
medicine of the Catholic University of Ire¬ 
land by John Henry Newman, rector of the 
un<vr’*-ity, November 1868.) 

Tub Gbcat Debate 

If anything were needed to prove beyond 
all question that the discussion of public 
issues has ? cached a low ebb In the United 
Slates, it is the furor over the removal of 
Oeuerul MacArthur. Emotion, lialf-truths, 
unsubstantiated reports, and extremely frag¬ 
mentary Information have been fused In the 
fire of smoldering resentments and frustra¬ 
tions into a strange alloy that passes for 
public opinion. 

In the first place, it is hard to see how the 
President of the United States can allow a 
millUiry commander in one theater to pre¬ 
empt executive control over ou foreign pol¬ 
icy. As Cardinal Newman wrote nearly a 
century ago, military policy must remain 
subservient to political control. Political 
control must remain In the hands of civHlans 
elected through established procedures of 
popular control of our Government. Tlic 
PrcEideut of the United States. In conjunc¬ 
tion with Congress, is I'csjwiiblhle to the peo¬ 
ple of this country for our foreign policy. 
When a military commander, no matter how 
skillful or surcecEful, nttempts to ururp the 
authority of t>ie President and of Congress, 
the only possible course for the President is 
to remove him. Otherwise we would hove 
anarchy. 

General MacArthur, after all. Is not the 
only military fi^jure who might exploit hi.T 
popularity to try to wrest from the Precldent 
control of our foreign policy In Its military 
aspects. General Elsenhower, for one, has 
Just as much right to try to assume the 
driver's seat. On hearing of MacArthur’s 
removal, Ike said that a man accepts certain 
Inhibitions when he dons a uniform. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur apparently found It Impos¬ 
sible to accept such Inhibitions. In that 
case he should have resigned Instead of pre¬ 
cipitating the present confusion. After 
resigning he could have had his say. 

All Informed observers readily admit that 
the President certainly acted within hls con¬ 
stitutional authority In removing General 
MacArthur, and acted with good reason. 
They add, however, that the question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of MacArthur’s policy, 
as contrasted with the one wc have adopted, 
is still debatable. This Is true. But the 
reasons for sticking to our present policy. 
Instead of making substantial changes In it, 
have not been sufficiently set forth. 

Foreign policy demands continuity. No 
policy will work If we spend several yeara 
laying its groundwork, s}'>end billions and bil¬ 
lions of dollars to put It. so to speak, within 
acoriiig distance, and then drop it for a new 


policy—a new policy for which no similar 
groundwork has been laid and for which, 
quite possibly, no similar groundwork could 
be laid. 

We have a foreign policy, one which was 
summarised In these pages (“United States 
foreign policy: 1946-60,'* America, January 
27. 1961). This policy was set by our elected 
officials. It embraces the United Nations, 
the Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, and 
the North Atlantic Pact. The United Na¬ 
tions la Important chiefly because the Char¬ 
ter enunciates principles accepted by aimuct 
the whole world (at least verbally) and ac¬ 
cepted in reality by the vast preponderance 
of the peoples of the world. A United States 
foreign policy baaed on the Charter has the 
maximum support from other nations which 
any United States foreign policy can have. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
and the North Atlantic Pact are, generally 
speaking, United Statec-spousored policies 
originated to make up for the Incapacity of 
the UN to achieve international security. 
They were all adopted and implemented over 
a period of 4 yearn, after our political, ecn- 
nomic, and military authorities had decided 
that our national security depended on keep¬ 
ing the nations of Western Europe free and 
strong. 

This we have done. Militarily. Europe Is 
only beginning to produce the divisions 
needed to ward off a Russian attack. But the 
economic and political strength necessary for 
a military build-up has been achieved. It 
bos been achieved in accordance with a well- 
thought-out plan and at heavy expense to 
the United States. 

Let’s stop a moment to consider what we 
have in Europe. Firct of all, some 200,000.- 
000 people—people whose traditions of po¬ 
litical freedom and culture are similar to our 
own. Secondly, an industrial capacity so 
great that If we can keep It on our side we 
can outmatch Ruf^cla's capacity to produce 
the armaments essential to military victory. 
Thirdly, an enormous military potential, 
now being activated, plus air bases from 
which we can strike to stem a Soviet attack. 

Contract this situation with Asia. For 
one reacon or another, we have built up next 
to nothing out there. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether we could ever have built up 
much. Despite its teeming populations, Asia 
locks effective political organir/ation. It 
locks iuductriol d'^velopmont. Its primitive 
and sprawling economics and political so- 
cictlcc—with the exception, perhapr,, of 
Japan—defy any attempt on our part to 
make reliable allies of its peoples. No nation 
in the Orient today can be built into a for¬ 
midable military power v/ithln the next few 
yeara. Prom no terrain in Asia can we knock 
out Rucnla, if it comes to that. We could 
knock out the cities of Red China, but this 
VTOuld not destroy Red China. It would 
leave a muss of rural Chinese able to carry on 
guerrilla warfare endlessly. 

Cur present military armament is limited. 
We cannot pour much more of It into the 
Far East without weakening our ability to 
operate effectively in Europe. If we con¬ 
quered the cities of Red China, where would 
that leave us? Russia would still be intact. 
It could probably move into Western Europe 
with ease. We would have lost allies who ran 
play an extremely important part in the 
eventual defeat of Russia, and we would have 
gained practically nothing of value In the 
Par East. We are already punishing the 
Red Chinese in Korea so severely that they 
are shooting their seriously wounded. All 
available buildings are being requisitioned 
In the cities of China to care for the thou¬ 
sands of other casualties. The chances of 
our causing dissension and perhaps revolu¬ 
tion on the mainland are Improving dally. 

We have nothing to fear from Re 1 China. 
Soviet Russia Is the foe we have to fear. 
Russia would probably like nothing better 


than to see uo divert our at present limited 
power into an all-out war with China. It 
may be true that we could bomb Manchurian 
bases without getting into an ail-uut war 
with either Red China or Soviet Russia, but 
the odds are against it. The time may come 
when we shell have to take the chance. But 
the longer this decision can be postponed, the 
better. 

We have nothing to lose by building up 
our military power and that of our allies so 
that we can use it where we. and not our 
enemies, think it ought to be expended. The 
impatience of a commander to be allowed 
to destroy the enemy facing him in the field 
is understandable. But the over-all deci¬ 
sions have to be made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Hcarst and other lion-baiting 
press can screnm as loudly as they want. 
If we arc careful not to alienate our Euro¬ 
pean allies, the reason is that our military 
leaders, as well as our political leaders, are 
convinced that a quick victory in Korea can 
come too high. 


Robert's Rules of Order 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. OTONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. O’CXDNOR. Mr. President, some 
75 years ago Maj. Kenry Martyn Robert, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
published a book which has been of the 
utmost significance ever since in the 
public and civic life and activities of our 
country. His work, Robert’s Rules of 
Order, has been the stand-by of legisla¬ 
tors and citizens alike during three- 
quarters of a century, in their efforts to 
conduct public and civic gatherings in 
accordance with orderly procedures. 

At the time this splendid publication 
was first issued, the author presented 
1,000 copies to leaders in various activi¬ 
ties of national life. Now, in connection 
w’ith the issuance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary edition of the Rules of Or¬ 
der, and in recognition of the fact that 
all of Major—later General—Robert’s 
children have at one time or another 
lived in Maryland, it has been my very 
good fortune to receive a copy of this 
new edition, with the compliments of 
Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., daughter-in- 
law of the author, and a woman of out¬ 
standing attainments. 

Appropriately termed, in a New York 
Herald Tribune editorial of recent date 
as “Democracy’s Best Seller,” the publi¬ 
cation has been purchased by citizens 
and organizations to a total of 1.500.000 
copies since its publication in 1876. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial from the Herald Tribune be re¬ 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
W’as ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Democracy’s Best Seller 

A New Englaud town meeting has often 
been called the best exemplification of de¬ 
mocracy In action. And town meetings or 
other deliberative asemblies where the will 
of the majority rules and the right of a 
minority to be heard is respected owe their 
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orderly procedures to a book which MaJ. 
Henry Martyn Robert, of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, began to think about In 
1863, worked over 14 years and finally pub¬ 
lished on February 19, 1876. The Library of 
Congress has recently held an exhibit cele¬ 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of what 
might be called democracy's best seller. For 
Robert’s Rules of Order has sold 1,500.000 
copies since its publication date. 

Brigadier General Robert died In 1925. His 
interest in the purpose and accomplishment 
of his book was fond and lifelong. He saw 
It become a classic of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. In accepting last April from his 
widow manuscripts and other papers show¬ 
ing the growth of the “rules,” Librarian of 
Congre.sa Evans spoke of the way in which 
the work of General Robert had helped “de- 
mrcracy express itself in terms of decision, 
action, and result.” It was accurate ap¬ 
praisal and Just praise. Wherever men 
gather in large or small numbers to prac¬ 
tice their faith in the right of free men to 
discuss in large or small degree community 
decision and action, they owe their rules of 
harmonious debate to the pages of Henry 
Martyn Robert's genuinely monumental 
manual. The copyright on Robert’s Rules of 
Order runs until 1971. But the claim to 
fame of a young Army engineer will last 
much longer in the democracy whose orderly 
expression and Just bounds he did so much 
to establish. 


Foreign Policy in Asia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a resolution adopted by Byron W. 
Thornburg Post. No. 10, of the American 
Legion, of Marion, Ind„ regarding the 
Asiatic policy of the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas the preamble to the constitution 
of the American Legion pledges this organi¬ 
zation to foster and perpetuate 100-perceiit 
Americanism, and through Its national de¬ 
partment and district lenders, schools, con¬ 
tests, and distribution of educational litera¬ 
ture, and the zeal of its members the Amer¬ 
ican Legion has been waging a constant 
fight against communism; and 

Whereas in the course of events, there has 
been a trend In the foreign policy of the 
United States Government toward appease¬ 
ment and recognition of world Communist 
elements as evidenced by recent congres¬ 
sional investigations, the United States Gov¬ 
ernment’s foreign policy toward China, and 
the refusal of our Government to allow 
blockading of Communist Chinese ports or 
the bombing of Communist Manchurian 
bases In the war In Korea; and 

Whereas these aforesaid events exemplify 
a foreign policy pursued by the United 
States Government in direct opposition to 
the spirit of the preamble of the constitu¬ 
tion of the American Legion by appeasing 
and recognizing Communist elements whose 
admitted purpose is to overthrow the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States by force: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That Bjrron W. Thornburg Post, 
No. 10, of the American Legion, Department 
of Indiana, declare that the spirit and creed 
of the American Legion can best be pro¬ 
moted by demanding that the foreign policy 
of the United States embody the following 
directives: 

1. That the United States Government not 
recognize the communistic Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, 

2. That the United States Delegates to the 
United Nations work against and vote 
against admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations, and in the event it shall 
become necessary that the Delegates of the 
United States to the United Nations exercise 
the veto power of the United States for the 
purpose of preventing the admission of Com¬ 
munist China to the United Nations. 

3. That the island of B’ormosa never be 
turned over to Communist China. 

4. That the Manchurian bases of Commu¬ 
nist China be bombed by the United Nations 
forces fighting In Korea if deemed necessary 
by the par Eastern Command. 

5. That Nationalist China manpower be 
utilized in the war against the Communists. 

6. That Communist China not be per¬ 
mitted to take part in the Japanese peace 
treaty. 

7. That the United Nations forces in the 
Far East be permitted to blockade the Chi¬ 
nese Communi.st ports; be it further 

Re.wh'ed. That Byron W Thornburg Post, 
No. 10, American Legion. Department of In¬ 
diana, demand the resignation of the pres¬ 
ent Secretary of State of the United States 
Government and his aides and counselors 
responsible for the present United States 
foreign policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting of Byron 
W. Thornburg Post, No. 10, American I.eglon, 
Department of Indiana, and that copies 
thereof be forwarded to Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART. Senator William E Jenner. Rep¬ 
resentative John V. Beamer. National. De¬ 
partment. and District Headquarters of the 
American Legion, and to the members of the 
press. 

Approved and adopted by special meeting 
of Byron W. Thornburg PfM. No. 10. Ameri¬ 
can Legion, Department of Indiana at Marion, 
Ind., this 13th day of April 1951. 

William Irei.and, 

Post Commander, 

Attest: 

Raymond Hevneh, 

Post Adjutant. 

General MacArthur Underestimates Fa¬ 
natical Faith of Chinese Communists, 
Says Marquis Childs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

Ol-' ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an article by Marquis 
Childs, which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of Friday, April 27, 1951. The 
article entitled “The Error of Easy War,” 
follows: 

The Error op Easy War 
(By Marquis Childs) 

EXAMPLES IN HISTORY 

Confronted with the dynamic of com¬ 
munism since 1917, the West has reacted with 


a series of errors that add up to something 
close to disaster. Those errors seems to me 
to have grown primarily out of repeated 
underestimation of the force of communism 
as an ideology, as a godless religion, as a sys¬ 
tem of capturing the hopes and imagination 
of millions. 

In the long tragedy of errors two stand out 
with glaring conspicuousness. And what is 
more they suggest that a third blunder aris¬ 
ing from this same underestimation will be 
made if some powerful people have their way. 

The first error lay in the effort of the 
British with a little help from the other 
allies, to put down the Bolshevik revolution 
after the end of World War I. Intelligence 
reports Indicated widespread disaffection in 
Russia directed at the little band of con¬ 
spirators who were beginning to apply the 
techniques of a new tyranny. 

These reports, which were substantially 
correct, led the British to believe that by 
backing certain Cossack generals and send¬ 
ing in an expeditionary force the revolution 
could be put down and the threat to the 
stability of all Europe brought to an end. 
But the means used for this objective were 
pathetically small. The expedition sent to 
Archangel was a mere handful of men and 
the Co.ssack generals were so discredited that 
they rallied little or no support behind them. 

If the western allies had been prepared to 
.send in a force of several hundred tbou.sand 
trained and experienced men. the response of 
the Russian people might have been cllITerent 
and the shaky BoLshevik regime overthrown. 
In the war-weary west a force of that sliie 
and coat was out of the question. So the 
net result of the leeble and futile interven¬ 
tion was to leave n heritage of resentment 
and Ruspleion among the Bolsheviks and 
disillusion among those who had hoped to 
see the regime tojipled over. 

The second fundamental error was also, 
in my opinion, due to underestimating the 
force of communism as an ideology laiiati- 
callv bent on world conquest. The mistakes 
of Yalta and Potsdam at the end of W(irld 
War II derived from Roosevelt’s belief that 
Soviet Russia would be willing to live side 
by side with the western powers in n peace- 
lul W'orld. It was in the hope ol gaining 
Soviet confidence and cooperation that con¬ 
cessions were offered the Russians both In 
El rope and in AMn. 

Roosevelt sincerely believed that he would 
wdn them around and only at the very end 
of his life W'as he at lea^t partly brought 
to a son.se of the renlUies by certain Imsult- 
Ing message.s from Stalin. The only small 
gain In this was that the rest of the world 
could not help but be convinced that Amer¬ 
ica had done everything possible to get 
peaceful cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and that therefore the blame must be on 
th'* Russian side. 

In his speech to Congress, General Mac¬ 
Arthur included a review of developments 
in China in the past 50 years In which. Inci¬ 
dentally, he made no mention at all of Sun 
Ynt-sen, who was the principal leader of 
the revolution against the feudal regime of 
the Munchus. Then he said: 

“There is little of the ideological concept 
either one way or another in the Chir.ese 
make-up. The standard of living is so low 
and the capital accumulation has been so 
tlioroughly dissipated by war that the mtusses 
are desperate and eager to lollow any lead¬ 
ership which seems to promise the alleviation 
of woeful stringencies.” 

This once again, it 8eem.s to me, underesti¬ 
mates the fanatical faith of the Communists 
in China who are seeking to weld an iron grip 
on the Chinese masses. Consequently, it en¬ 
courages a serious undere.stimatioii of the 
task to be accomplished if communism Is to 
be overthrown In China. 

The long-term national Interests of this 
country and of Asia may well coincide with 
such a goal regardless of its cost. But It 
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cannot be won on the cheap and easy. It 
would call for military preparation far In ad¬ 
vance of an 3 rthlng now planned and would 
In turn mean a resolution and determina¬ 
tion on the part of the American people 
which would persuade us to accept continu¬ 
ing sacrifices and restrictions. 

To try to do it on the cheap and easy 
could be expected to produce the results that 
came out of the feeble, half-hearted efforts 
to suppress the Bolshevik revolution In 
1919 and 1920. America’s friends In China, 
and they are undoubtedly numbered In the 
millions, would be made disillusioned and 
resentful. The Communist regime in Peiping 
would be strengthened. 

It is revealing that many of the Republi¬ 
cans who have flocked around Mac Arthur's 
banner are those who have sought to cur¬ 
tail the draft, to put a ceiling on military 
manpower, to Impede plans for the defense 
of Eiuope, and to cut military appropriations. 
They are seizing on what they think is a 
cheap and easy way to bring the war to an 
end with a sudden and miraculous victory. 

General Mac Arthur has held out no such 
promise. Since he has advocated strength 
everywhere. It must be deeply disturbing that 
his words should give aid and comfort to men 
who seem to want to scuttle America's po¬ 
sition In the world. 

Decor atioD of Paai W. Ward by President 
Anriol, of France 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 

OP MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr, President, in con¬ 
nection with the recent visit to Wash¬ 
ington of President Vincent Auriol, of 
France, a distinguished honor was con¬ 
ferred upon Paul W, Ward, a member of 
the Baltimore Sun Washington bureau, 
who has specialized for a number of 
years in international affairs. 

By authority of President Auriol. Mr. 
Wani was designated as a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honor, the citation 
listing it as a token of appreciation for 
an outstanding service to the cause of 
freedom and peace in the journalistic 
field. 

Other newspapermen well known to 
Members of the Senate and to the peo¬ 
ple of this area generally who were ac¬ 
corded a like honor by President Auriol 
WTre James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times, and Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., of the 
Washington Post. 

The people of Maryland were particu¬ 
larly pleased at the designation of Mr. 
Ward. Although still comparatively 
young, he has covered many of the 
world’s important political developments 
here and abroad during the past critical 
10 years. 

The account of his award which ap¬ 
peared in an article in the Baltimore 
Sun suggests in all-too-brief fashion 
many of the important matters through¬ 
out the world which Mr. Ward has re¬ 
corded for the Baltimore Sun. His ex¬ 
cellence in the field of International re¬ 
porting won for him In 1948 a Pulitzer 
Prize for a distinguished example of re¬ 
porting of international .^fiairs. 


In these days when proper dissemina¬ 
tion of information throughout the 
world is so important to the attainment 
and preservation of peace, objective re¬ 
porting of international ailairs is of the 
highest importance, and Mr. Ward and 
the other gentlemen mentioned are to 
be highly congratulated on the recog¬ 
nition that has been accorded them in 
this important field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar¬ 
ticle from the Baltimore Morning Sun 
of March 31 be Inserted in the Record 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Paul Ward Made Chevalier or French Legion 
or Honor 

Washington, March 30.—Paul W. Ward, 
member of the Sun's Washington bureau 
and specialist In International affairs, was 
notified today of his designation as a cheva¬ 
lier of the French Legion of Honor. 

The award was bestowed by authority of 
President Vincent Auriol. of Prance, now 
visiting In Washington, “as a token of appre¬ 
ciation for your outstanding services to the 
cause of freedom and peace In the Journal¬ 
istic field.** 

Mr. Ward la In Paris covering meetings 
of the Deputies who are trying to arrange 
a conlcrence of Big Pour P’orcign Ministers— 
Great Britain, Prance, Russia, and the United 
States. He received notice of hla decoration 
In a cablegram from Henri Bonnet, PYench 
Ambassador to the United States. 

TEXT OF MESSAGE 

The notification message stated: 

“The President of the French Republic 
hns Instructed me to inform you that you 
have been named chevalier in our national 
order of the Legion of Honor. This award 
is granted to you on the occasion of Presi¬ 
dent Auriol's visit to the United States as a 
token of appreciation for your outstanding 
services to the cause of freedom and peace 
in the Journalistic field." 

Similar honors were awarded to James B. 
Reston, of the New York Times, and Ferdi¬ 
nand Kuhn, Jr., of the Washington Post. 

A member of the Sun staff since 1030. Mr. 
Word. 45, has devoted more than half of 
that time to writing of world politics in 
Washington and abroad. In 1948 he was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for a distinguished 
example of reporting of international affairs. 

The Pulitzer avrard was given in recogni¬ 
tion of a series of articles on life in the 
Soviet Union, written In 1947 as a result of 
Inquliics made by Mr. Ward while he wns 
covering extended sesclons of a foreign min¬ 
isters’ conference in Moscow that year. 

Although nominally attached to the Sun's 
Washington Bureau since 1933, Mr. Ward 
has spent a great deal of his time abroad. 
From 1937 to 1939 he w^as the paper's London 
correspondent and was at that post when the 
Nazis started their sweep across Europe. 
returns in 1940 

After the British and French declarations 
of war he spent considerable time In France, 
reporting the progress of the conflict from 
various vantage points. He re turned to the 
United States In 1940. 

In Washington Mr, Ward makes the State 
Department his base of operations. He 
covered the Dumbarton Oaks Conference of 
1944. where the ground work of the United 
Nations was laid, and In 1945 followed 
through with coverage of the San F-an cisco 
Conference where the world organization 
actually was born. 

Mr. Ward covered the meetings of foreign 
ministers In Paris in the summer of 1946, 
and In New York in December of the same 
year. In 1948 he spent 2 months in Italy, 


reporting the parliamentary elections of that 
year. He was on that assignment when noti¬ 
fied of hlB Pulitzer prize award. 

REPORTED ON UN 

In 1949. Mr. Ward was back in Paris aj^aln 
to report a meeting of Big Four foieii. i min- 
Isterp, and In 1950 he was in the French capi¬ 
tal for North Atlantic Treaty discussions. 
Through the years since the United Nations 
began to function he has spent much of his 
time at United Nations deliberations In Lake 
Success and Flushing Meadows. N. Y. 

Mr. Ward Is a native of Lorain, Ohio; a 
graduate of Mlddlebury College, and lives 
with his wife and their two children in Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Secrecy in MacArthnr Investigation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WLSCONSIN 

IN 'HIE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Secrecy Is Blunderers’ Ref¬ 
uge,’* by David Lawrence, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Secrecy Ik Blunderers’ Refuge—Adminis¬ 
tration Sfeks Oni.y Its Own Security by 

Closed Hearings in MacArthur Case 

Secrecy and suppression are the refuge of 
the incompetent and the blunderers In gov¬ 
ernment. Publicity, with everything put 
on tJie table, is the enemy of scandal and 
abuse of power. 

These principles apply equally to military 
and civilian affairs. 

The Kefauver hearings proved the point 
conclusively. 

The decision to carry on In secret the In¬ 
vestigation touched off by the President’s 
arbitrary removal of General MacArthur Is, 
therefore, serious error which can only in¬ 
crease the distrust that the American peo¬ 
ple feel now about the administration and 
the Democratic Party, which is in control of 
the Government. 

It is a curious thing that the Democrats 
voted solidly for secrecy and the Republi¬ 
cans voted for open sessions of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. 

The only excuse for closed sessions which 
hns a semblance of logic is the claim thnt 
there arc secret directives of a military na¬ 
ture, the texts of which ought not to be re¬ 
vealed for security reasons. 

The principal security reason, of course. Is 
the security of the democratic ndiiilnlstra- 
tion. It is doubtful if there is a single docu¬ 
ment now in the records really needed for 
the hearings which could give military aid 
to the enemy if made public. The habit of 
recent years In Washington is to put the 
“top secret” or "classified information" label 
on anything or everything that might muse 
a bureaucrat annoyance or put him on the 
defensive. 

The ends of a legitimate safeguard or se¬ 
cret information can be served by paraphras¬ 
ing the documents so thnt the enemy will 
not be able to decode anything they may 
have picked up heretofore of our secret mes¬ 
sages. Once this paraphrasing is done—and 
It is being done nearly every week in some 
form with re.spect to diplomatic exchanges— 
there is no reni danger In the publication of 
the information. 
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But In the event that a document emerges 
or is referred to In the open hearings 
which could be the source of military Infor¬ 
mation, all the presiding officer at the hear¬ 
ings has to do is close the hearings for an 
Interval at that point until that particular 
document is examined in secret. Whereupon 
the open hearings could be resumed. 

The procedure decided on by the Demo¬ 
cratic majority In the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will be to hold secret hearings 
ar i then allow a transcript to be edited and 
the edited version will be issued to the public. 

The newspapermen will have to buy the 
transcript from stenographers, paying about 
40 cents for every 160 or 200 words of testi¬ 
mony. The press will have no opportunity to 
observe the demeanor of witnesses. The 
delay between the time the testimony is 
given and the time the transcript will be 
available for publication may be hours. If 
not days. Meanwhile, the reporters will ask 
both the witnesses and the members of the 
committee what happened, and will get 
paraphrases and condensed versions which 
may or may not be influenced by tlie preju¬ 
dice of the Senators who give out the Inlor- 
mntioii. 

The press does not as a rule reproduce 
an exact copy of what has previously 
been paraphrased in the first dispatches. The 
end result Is that a hearing of profound im¬ 
portance to the safety of the American 
people, Involving past actions and the evolu¬ 
tion of our loreign policy as well as our 
military policy, will get to the public for 
the most part in fragmentary and confusing 
form. 

General MacArthur himself declined to 
specify how he wished the hearings to be 
held—whether they should be open or clo.sed. 
He took the position that he, as a witness, 
really should not express an opinion and 
that it should be left to the committee to 
decide. This was a wise approach because 
the committee intended to vote lor closed 
sessions anyway. The pressure from the 
Pentagon is to keep from the public as much 
information as possible would should that 
the military men concur even in part with 
General MacArthur. There Is such fear in 
the Pentagon of getting in bad with the 
civilian or political side of the Government 
that officers prefer not even to discuss the 
MacArthur affair. 

So it nil bulls down to the fact that, while 
America is suffering casualties in Korea due 
to a policy of limitation which General Mac¬ 
Arthur has questioned, the American people 
are not going to get the full story of the 
reasons why the civilian authority in Gov¬ 
ernment has substituted Its own opinions for 
the Judgment of competent military men in 
the field. 


The Plaiterer’f Glee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith an article taken from 
the March 1951 issue of the Plasterer 
and Cement Mason, an official organ of 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons International Association of the 


United States and Canada. The poem 
follows: 

The Plasterer’s Glee 
We are a band of plasterers. 

We beautify man’s home; 

Without our magic art 

Oh. say, what would be Greece or Rome? 

It was Hiram Brave, a widow's son, 

God’s ten.pie did adorn, 

And the plasterer’s trowel 

Made It seem as though of beauty born. 

The Slstine and the Vatican. 

St. Peter’s majestic dome. 

Were by the plasterer’s trowel 

Prepared for the grand cartoons of Rome, 
Until a Titian, a Raphael, and an Angelo in 
glorious frescoes shine 
That might be said to be born of the 
brain of Jove Divine, 

The splendors of our CapHoI, 

And of the Taj Mahal, 

The Parisian’s pride—fair Notre Dame, 

And London's grand St. Paul, 

Are to the plasterers’ art accredited. 

The plastic art by God to man was given that 
so might man’s enlightened heart ce¬ 
mented be to heaven. 

Then glory be to the plasterer art, 

So beautiful and bright: 

It cheers both man and woman’s heart. 
With lile, with love, with light. 

We meet upon the level. 

Wc part upon the square; 

In union sweet our true hearts beat. 

And joys and sorrows share. 

We are a band of plasterers. 

By love’s cement united; 

By the trowel and not the sword 
Our brotherhood is kiilghied. 


National Defense Requires Full 
Cooperation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun¬ 
day evening, April 29. 1951, I was privi¬ 
leged to address a very fine group of 
citizens in Brooklyn organized as the 
Committee of Brooklyn Gaglianese, 
which is headed by our distinguished 
colleague the Honorable Victor L. An- 
rnso. This organization is presently en¬ 
gaged in furthering a very laudable 
project, the construction of an orphan¬ 
age for the homeless and orphaned chil¬ 
dren of the Sicilian community Gag- 
liano Castelferrato. in Italy. 

Among the prominent guests at the 
dinner arranged ’by this organization, 
which took place in the Hotel Towers in 
Brooklyn, were the following: the Very 
Reverend John A. Flynn, president of 
St. John’s University, who delivered a 
very inspiring and thought-provoking 
address regarding the International sit¬ 
uation; Rev. Cyril P. Mayer, vice presi¬ 
dent of St. John’s University; Rev. Giu¬ 
seppe Grippaldi, director of the orphan¬ 
age in Sicily; the Honorable James 
Amadei, member of the New York Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Board; the Honor¬ 
able Austin G. Cocuzza, former assist¬ 


ant district attorney for Kings County, 
who was general chairman; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles LEpiscopo, Angelo 
Manno, Joseph Di Stefano, Salvatore 
Abramo, Domenico A. Abrama, Mariano 
Piorenza, Anthony Pagone, Guiseppe 
Muscolino, and many other prominent 
citizens of Brooklyn. 

Since the greater part of my address 
was devoted to a discussion of interna¬ 
tional affairs and is, therefore, of gen¬ 
eral interest, I am placing it in the Rec¬ 
ord and commend *t to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin¬ 
guished guests, ladles and gentlemen, my 
colleague, Congressman Anfuso, who as a 
freshman In the House of Representatives in 
Washington is doing such a masterful Job, 
has indeed been very kind and gracious In 
his Introductory remarks about me, I ap¬ 
preciate the opportunity to address my many 
friends who have foregathered here. I know 
of the magnllicent work you are doing for 
the orphans in Italy, a humanitarian en¬ 
deavor which Is very close to my heart. 

I love children, a.'s we all do. I love their 
rnrcfrec laughter. I love their Innocence 
and their simple approach to life and its 
problems. My only regret is that we have 
not been able to build a happier world for 
them whore they could grow up as dignified 
citizens and healthy human beings. In this 
country, however, we are fortunate that we 
have made considerable progre.ss in this re¬ 
spect, and wc have been able to help people 
In other countries. 

It is for this reason that I admire the work 
you are doing in raising lunds for the con¬ 
struction ol an orphanage in Italy, modeled 
somewhat along the lines of our own famous 
Boys Town, in Nebraska. A project ol this 
nature is, In my opinion, truly laudable, not 
only in term.s of the humanitarian motives 
which inspire them but also in terms of the 
reservoir of international good will and un¬ 
derstanding which they are bound to make 
manifest between the people ol this country 
and the pco})lc ol Italy. 

What is parficulnrly pleasing to me Is that 
my very good Irlend, the Honorable Vtctok 
L. Anfuso, is taking such an active part and 
Is doing such splendid work toward the reali¬ 
zation of thl.s worthy project. I think this 
is a very fitting occasion to pay tribute to 
him for his untiring efforts in furthering the 
cause of this project. Congressman Anfu.':!o 
deserves the highest commendation lor his 
endeavors to establish a home for under¬ 
privileged children in this Sicilian commu¬ 
nity. which is located In one of the less 
developed areas of Sicily where housing and 
educational facilities are inadequate and the 
standard of living is low, despite the fact that 
the people there are hard-working and in¬ 
dustrious. 

Besides performing a humanitarian serv¬ 
ice, the establishment of this orphanage In 
Sicily, with the help of private American 
lunds, can make n real contribution to the 
cause of the promotion of friendly relations 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Italy. In these trying and 
tragic days, when It has become necessary to 
supplement formal methods oi international 
relations with the Informal amenities of hu¬ 
man relations, the proposed orphanage will 
serve to foster good will and a constant re¬ 
minder to the young and old of Italy that 
their hopes and aspirations arc ours, too. 

I should like to turn now for a brief dis¬ 
cussion of International affairs, since these 
affairs affect us as citizens of the United 
States. Our country Is faced today with 
problems which are greater In scope and sig¬ 
nificance than any It has encountered In the 
175 years of Its existence. It is difficult for 
us to evaluate the historical Importance of 
the times, because we are living In this era 
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Which for m is still my much a reality. 
aoCl also bscauM of the lasting tension which 
threatens the peace of the world. We are 
very lihely beading into a period ot greater 
tension and new crises which threaten not 
only to disrupt world peace, but to enslave 
the whole free world, perhaps for decades to 
come. 

It is extremely Important for us. therefore, 
as peace-loving and frcedom-lovizLg citizens, 
to be fully Informed and thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with these problems. The decisions 
we are called upon the make during this 
tense period and the plans we are formulat¬ 
ing will determine the sort of world our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren will inherit. What> 
we do today will determine whether future 
generations will be able to live In peace and 
freedom t om o r row. 

The history of mankind is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as a history of continuous welfare. 
Although this statement has the element of 
truth In it. it Is a cynical way of interpret¬ 
ing human history and the progress of civili¬ 
zation. During the last two centuries peo¬ 
ples and nations have not been fighting wars 
for the mere glory of it. rather can we say 
that the conflict of Ideologicea has often de¬ 
veloped beyond its bounds and resulted in 
warfare and bloodshed. Basically, the strug^ 
gle of oankind has developed into s strug¬ 
gle between two irreconcilable ways of life: 
Freedom and human dignity versus enslave¬ 
ment and the oppression of humanity. We 
can also put It another way: Are we to bo 
Governed by Justice or enslaved by force? 

We can And many notable examples in his¬ 
tory to illustrate this point. The French 
Eevolution and the American Revolution 
were milestones In the struggle of freedom 
against enslavement. The Civil War In this 
country about CO years a''o was a struggle 
against slavery. The First and Second World 
Wars were a struggle of the forces of free¬ 
dom and democracy against the forces of 
evil and human opimesaion. 

After experiencing two devastating wars 
In our Mfetlme, we are faced with the pros¬ 
pect of a third world war which threatens to 
engulf all humanity. Sometimea we have 
the feeling that wc stand helpieas in the face 
of events and decisloDS over which we have 
no control. Actually, however, this is not a 
new experience in American history. Nearly 
a century and a half ago. when the United 
States became embroiled in the War of 1&12 
against Its wishes, Thomas Jefferson made 
this very timely obserration: “Expertenco 
has shown that continued peace depends not 
merely on our own Justice and prudence, but 
on that of others also.** Jefferson also voiced 
some very keen comment on the question of 
war which, in my estimation, deserves to bo 
brought to the attention of all Americans 
ns the message of one of the founders of this 
Republic and the father of American democ¬ 
racy. In diHcuBfilng war and the alternative 
of war, this is what Jefferson said: 

“All men know that war Is a losing game 
to both parties. Brt they know also that 
if they do not resist enrrnurbmcnt at some 
point, all will be taken from them, and that 
more would then be lost • • * by sub¬ 

mission than resistance. It is the case of 
giving a part to cave the whole, a limb to save 
life. It Is the melancholy law of human 
scwictiea to be compelled sofmetimes to choose 
a great evil in order to word off a greater.'* 

Robert A. Vogcler. the American business¬ 
man who was released yeerterday from a Hun¬ 
garian prison after being confined by the 
Communist regime of that country for 17 
months, put it thla way: “You will never 
know what freedom is until you lose it." 

Unfortunately, the path to peace and 
freedom is not easy to travel, because we 
live in un age of great happenings and equally 
great controversies, which keep us in a con¬ 
tinual slate of anxiety and worry. Witness 
all the fire and fury around the MacArthur 
issue, the turning of citizen against citizen, 


the dettnndatloa of am leadsrahlp by peo¬ 
ple who have lost their heads, and the con¬ 
demnation of our foreign pcflicy by people 
who are not acquainted with the facts and 
have thrown all logic to the winds, not reai- 
iatag that the fate of our Nation and the 
future of western civilization are more im¬ 
portant than the fate of an IndiTkluaL 

It is the old problem of getting an In¬ 
formed citizenry which will seek the facts 
and evaluate the truth. Free and open dis¬ 
cussion of our national problcme are impera¬ 
tive in a democracy. Only by understanding 
these problems and clearly realizing our alms 
can wc hope for democracy to survive; other¬ 
wise. we shall become quivering reeds in 
every storm of emotional controversy in 
which, in these trying times, we are caught 
so often. 

1 have reached the conclusion that one of 
the moot Important contributions that you 
and I, as individuals, can make to preserve 
freedom and safeguard peace is to help de¬ 
velop an informed and enlightened public 
opinion in this country. The whole world 
is looking to us for guidance toward a peace¬ 
ful world of law and order. But if our own 
ranks are rent asunder by confusion and 
controversy, how can we expect our allies 
and the bulk of freedom-loving humanity 
to have confidence in us and to help us pre¬ 
serve peace and freedom? We must rely 
upon our allies fm* all that they can offer in 
the common defextse, and we must in turn 
give them complete assurance that the 
United States will be ready to defend the 
free wcx'ld, should such an emergency arise. 

The question of world peace is a task for 
whole nations. Harsh criticism of our Gov¬ 
ernment and impatience with the workings 
of the democratic process of government only 
contribute to the confusion in the public 
mind and result in great disunity of our 
people and loss of American prestige in the 
eyes of the wctfld. This is one luxury we can 
easily forego In times such as these. 

In the great conflict of ideologies which la 
now raging throughout the world, it is not 
enough for us merely to be agnlnct some¬ 
thing, but to indicate to the world In un¬ 
mistakable terms what we are lor. At tho 
time of the American revolution the people 
ot this country were struggling for freedom, 
for equality, and for the inalienable rights of 
men. These Ideals are still timely today, 
only we would add also the preservation of 
American values, the safeguarding of tho 
democratic way of life, the dignity of tho 
individual, and the maintenance of htzman 
riphta. 

This '8 not a time for bickering and light¬ 
ing among ourselves. This is not a time for 
shlrlrtng our responsibilities and obligations. 
We must have sincere and full cooperation 
in our national life. We must work together 
as a team, and not at counterpurpoees; 
otherwise, we ahull be lost. Wc must con¬ 
tinue to build the defenses of our country, 
but at tbc same time we must also continue 
our best efforto in the great endeavor to build 
a free and peaceful world in which we and 
our neighbera may live In contentment and 
security. 

The defense of our country depends on tho 
whole American people. In the long mn. it 
Is the people that count—all the 150,000,000 
people of the United States--to champion 
the cause of peace, freedom, human progress, 
and a safer world for us end our children. 

If there is any admonition or advice the 
people of this country need at this time, it 
Is contained In the words of advice which 
Hamlet received from his mother In that 
great Shakespearean tragedy, when she said 
to him: “O gentle son, upon the beat 
end flame of thy distemper sprinkle cool 
patience.** 

If we could only remain calm and discuss 
our problems with more light and less heat, 
we shall find that we can achieve greater 
unity of purpose and better results for our 
country and ourselves. 
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^FigktAf m Korea Is for fbe Presenration 
of Life, Liberty, and the Rigid to the 
Pamit of Happiness for All Free¬ 
men*’—General Van Fleet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1. 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include herewith p.n editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Past of Sat- 
urc'ay. April 28, 1951, entitled “Van 
Fleet's Inspiration’*: 

Van fleet's Inspiration 
Courage, faith, humility—these are the 
qualities that stand out in General Van 
Meet’s first message to his troops. In sim¬ 
ple language the new commander of the 
Eighth Army In Korea has brought encour¬ 
agement to his soldiers in the face of the 
Chinese onslaught. He has done more, how¬ 
ever, than praise the skill and determina¬ 
tion of the United Nations forces and cite 
their superiority in all but numbers. With 
a directness which gains additional elo¬ 
quence by the fact that it comes from the 
battlefield, he has summarized the larger 
issues in the fighting: 

“You are fighting to stop armed aggression 
and maintain peace not only in Korea but 
in your respective homelands. This re¬ 
newed battle is for the pwreservatlon of life, 
liberty, and the right to the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness of all freemen. These are funda¬ 
mental In the rights of man—the rock upon 
which our civilization is founded—and they 
are the first rights which communism denies 
its own people. 

“The time has come when all men of the 
free and decent world must steel their souls 
to face the despcixtc, bitter, and uncom- 
promiKing b.'ittlc with armed Communist 
uggreccion. Our strength rests on the solid 
foundation of belief In God and the rights 
of man rather than on the will of dictators, 
impoced thiough cruelty and complete dis¬ 
regard of human rights.” 

Even in the grlmnwts of war, these words 
are inspiring to those who hear them, tho 
irore so because, as the troops must know, 
the/ spring from a deeply religious nature. 
They tcU a lot about the character of a 
man who uttered them, and they carry a 
conviction borne of fighting experience and 
spiritual toughness which must show to the 
soldiers fn Korea that their commander has 
the quality of leadership. 


Osie Hundred and Sixth Birthday of Mrs. 
Martha Hiatt, of Moravia, Iowa 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLM. LeCOMPTE 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mi*. Speaker, the 
vaat strides made in medical science dur¬ 
ing the last century, together with liigher 
living standards, have contributed In 

making tho life expectancy of an indi¬ 
vidual lonj^er. However, even in these 
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times, few live to be much older than 
**three score years and ten.” So 1 am 
sure all Members of the House will be 
Interested to learn of the recent one hun¬ 
dred and sixth birthday of Mrs. Martha 
Hiatt, of Moravia, Iowa. She has lived 
in Appanoose County, which is in my 
congressional district, for 99 years. I ask 
unahi^ous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record to 
mention these facts: 

Mrs. Hiatt was born in Randolph 
County, N. C., April 26.1845, and in 1852 
moved to Iowa with her parents, a jour¬ 
ney by covered wagon which required 3 
months. In 1864 she was married to 
Mr. Oren Hiatt and she is the mother of 
11 children. 5 of whom are still living. 
Her oldest son is 84 years of age. 

All of her life Mrs. Hiatt has been ac¬ 
tive. and while she is in frail health at 
this time, she is looking forward to en¬ 
joying the spring weather when she can 
be outdoors and she even has made plans 
to visit relatives this summer. 

Through the years Mrs. Hiatt has kept 
up an interest in world affairs and has 
voted in nearly every election since 
women’s suffrage. She voted last fall. 

Mrs. Hiatt’s life has not only been long 
but also useful, and she is proud of the 
wonderful family she has reared. She 
enjoys talking about her children and 
grandchildren and has 47 direct de¬ 
scendants. 

So unusual is it for one to live to 13 
106 years of age that Mrs. Hiatt’s pic¬ 
ture appeared yesterday on television on 
the Ted Mack show, the American Fam¬ 
ily Hour. 


MacArthnr Ouster May Alter Military 
Concepts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky from the New 
York Journal-American of April 22, 
1951: 

MacArthub OusiTR May Alter Military 
Concepts 

(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 

The dramatic dismlBsal of General Mac- 
Arthur from the supreme command In the 
Far East, though momentarily bewildering, 
may prove a blessing in disguise. Its most 
important result may be to bring about a 
bold reappraisal of our country’s military 
concepts and leadership in line with Its true 
strategic position. 

Certainly such a reappraisal is desperately 
needed and cannot be much longer evaded If 
we are to head off catastrophe. The demand 
for It is Implied In every one of the General’a 
controversial pronouncements. 

There Is reason to surmise that he delib¬ 
erately risked hls personal status In order to 
force some grim facts upon the public mind. 


The Korean tragedy in the product of con¬ 
fused foreign poUcles, which In turn rest on 
an unrealistic estimate of our military capa¬ 
bilities. MacArthur knew this better than 
anyone, for he had been compelled to fight 
an old-style land war In a limited and prim¬ 
itive theater of operation against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

CHANCED RECALL 

He is far too intelligent not to have fore¬ 
seen the possibility of bis own recall for talk¬ 
ing out of turn. But he chanced it as a pa¬ 
triotic duty. He had to choose between this 
deep sense of obligation to the men in Korea 
and the Nation, and the consequences of 
overstepping the bounds of protocol. 

As commander In the field, MacArthur saw 
the likelihood of a military debacle unless hls 
hands were untied to strike at the privileged 
sanctuary of the enemy. He saw the critical 
value of imposing a second front on the 
Chinese Communists by unloosing a 
Nationalist offensive. 

The debacle. In hls view, would have been 
due to decisions in Washington and Lake 
Success, but the major blame would have 
been loaded on hls shoulders. The brilliant 
record of a great soldier would have been 
tarnished. 

CAN JOIN GREAT DEBATE 

In a sense he la fortunate that the recall 
came In time to prevent this. More Im¬ 
portant, however. Is the fact that he can 
now Join the great debate on national strat¬ 
egy. He can do his share In helping to lead 
America out of the blind alley of archaic 
thinking In the Pentagon. 

MacArthur. of course, is not the first mili¬ 
tary leader to stake hls career In opposition 
to official policy In the Interests of national 
security as he saw It. 

There was Gen. Billy Mitchell In the 
twenties; there was Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld in 1049. Whether they were right or 
wrong—and I think the admiral was wholly 
wrong—these men acted out of patriotic 
convictions. 

FOUGHT FOE AIR POWER 

Mitchell believed our military set-up would 
be calamitous unless air power was recog¬ 
nized as a service on a par with the Army 
and the Navy. He provoked a court martial 
by openly challenging his superiors. 

It was said at the time—as now In the 
MacArthur Imbroglio—that he should have 
resigned first and spoken out alterward. 
But we know that In our country an Issue 
must be dramatized; that a resignation does 
not focus public attention like defiance and 
punishment. 

Mitchell, Denfeld, now MacArthur prove 
that our military leaders are Americans first, 
officers second. When sincerely convinced 
that the country Is in danger they do not 
hesitate to stick out their military necks. 

THE PEOPLE DECIDE 

This Is all to the good. In a democracy 
basic strategic decisions are ultimately made 
by the people through their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. Individual acts of technical in¬ 
subordination are sometimes essential as an 
appeal to the highest authority—the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

MacArthur has learned through the bitter 
experience of the last 9 months that a funda¬ 
mental reorientation in military thought is 
essential. Hls recall obliges all Americans 
to take part In the process. 

Unhappily, peace still has to be guaran¬ 
teed by force. But if it Is force of the wrong 
kind it cannot perform this Job. On the 
contrary, fallacious strategy—the acceptance 
of an enemy challenge in the wrong place 
with the wrong forces—can only lead to war. 

At best it brings a stalemate from which 
there is then no way out except humiliating 
retreat or a full-scale confiict. 


IDEOLOGICAL BATTLE 

The world Is today In the throes of an 
Ideological struggle on a global scale. Ortho¬ 
dox military concepts, In which the conquest 
of a piece of territory by foot soldiers is the 
goal, no longer apply. 

Different strategy and tactics, revolution¬ 
ary application of forces and weapons, are 
called for. But military minds steeped In 
traditional warfare are unable to grasp these 
new conditions. 

MacArthur is a unique exception. My 
personal contacts with him in Tokyo on 
several occasions have convinced me that, 
compared to other ground generals, he has 
the broadest understanding of the Implica¬ 
tions of air power. Whether hls successors 
will be able to deal with the new military 
equation remains to be seen. 

AIR FORCE VITAL 

In Asia the odds on the ground are so 
tremendous against us that our success de¬ 
pends on the effective use of air forces. 
Though the brunt of the casualties have 
been borne by soldiers, Asia—in any con¬ 
flict involving the United States—can only 
be an arena of air operations if we are to 
win. 

We can never hope to overcome the astro¬ 
nomic superiority of enemy numbers on the 
surface unless we obtain and exploit free¬ 
dom of air navigation. But when we obtain 
such command of the air we can impose our 
will upon the enemy without the use of 
ground forces. 

If a change had to be made In the Far 
East command, the supreme post should have 
gone to an airman. Now that the Commu¬ 
nists are throwing air force into the scales, 
the air phase must become Increasingly 
decisive. 

IN.SURES GROUND-WAR BIAS 

The ability to smoke an enemy out of fox 
holes will hardly tell the story. Generals 
Rldgway and Van Fleet, gallant soldiers both, 
are of the Marshall school, and their pro¬ 
motion is almost a guaranty of ground-war- 
fare bias, with air power held more and more 
to an auxiliary role. 

MacArthur’s deeper appreciation of the air 
factor was indicated in a recent Informal 
Interview which did not get the attention 
it merited. Speaking to Briti'ih Lt. Gen. 
H. G. Martin, he said that the Chinese lacked 
an industrial potential—oil, rubber, food. 

Consequently, “the United Notions forces 
had only to blockade their coasts and smash 
their tenuous railway system to reduce them 
quickly to impotence.” 

To airmen this view makes strategic senre, 
of course. It comes close to what they urged 
In reference to Korea as the one effective 
alternative to mlle-by-mlle ground war to 
which generals of the balanced-forces school 
W'cre committing uo. 

AIR-NAVAL blockade 

Though MacArthur referred to "bomtalng,” 
his proposal, if carried out by airmen, would 
amount to a combination of air siege and 
naval blockade—the strategic inse of air and 
sea power as a strangulating application of 
military force. 

That sort of blockade and siege can be 
made effective without use of ground forces, 
except perhaps in occupational roles after 
the enemy’s will to resist has been broken. 
It Is the strategy that could and should 
have been employed In Korea from the out¬ 
set. 

That a ground general of MacArthur’s age 
is able to come close to such a revolutionary 
proposal seems to me a striking measure of 
hls stature. Fortunately, his views wdll be 
even more sharply stated now that ho has 
been relieved of his command. 
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The Real Threat 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KCN. MELVIN PRICE 

or ZLLXWOZ8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,19SI 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the East 8t. liouis 
(111.) Journal on Tuesday. April 24.1951, 
entitled “The Real Threat,'* which fol¬ 
lows; 

Tmt Real Threat 

General MacArthur touched on the pos- 
Blblllty of Soviet intervention only hrlcfly 
In his speech to the Congress. While It v/as 
lucid on the problem of Red China, the ad¬ 
dress nearly overlooked the crucial Soviet 
qucRtlon. 

MacArthur believes, according to his 
speech, that the Soviet wUl not necessarily 
mesh Its action with our moves like a 
cobra—our moves, in this case, being the 
bombing of ICanchuria and blockades as pro¬ 
posed by the general. 

“Any new enemy will more likely strike 
whenever It feels that the relativity on mili¬ 
tary and other potentials Is in Its favor on 
a world-wide basis." General klacArthur says. 
All of which means that only the enemy 
knows when he will strike. 

At one time General MacArthur was cf)n- 
fideut that the Red Chinese would not Inter¬ 
vene in the Korean affair. Other leaders 
thought BO, too. but they were proved wrong. 
MacArthur now admits that China is en¬ 
gaging with the maximum power it can 
commit. 

Either General MacArthui* Is bo confident 
that the Soviet Union would not Intervene 
that he passes lightly over the subject, or he 
is uncertain of the possibility end stays away 
from the subject. Whatever his situation, 
the prospect of Soviet intervention Is, at the 
moment, the most important Issue, and it 
cannot be passed o\et. 

Were we certain the Soviet is not yet ready, 
we doubtless could do us MacArthur sug¬ 
gests and bomb Red China. But if we do, 
we must be prepared for the very likely pros¬ 
pect that the Soviet will change its imsslve- 
nesfi to a terrible actlveneas. even as did the 
Red Chinese. In his intense concentration 
on the problem at hand—CTonllict with the 
Red Chinese—General MacArtliur may have 
overlooked the possibility of Soviet Interven¬ 
tion that is the real threat In the Far East. 


Brooklya’s Welcoae to Senator 
Estes Kefanver 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, IHl 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, tlie Bor¬ 
ough of Bi’ooklyn was host to a very 
distinguished visitor on Monday, April 
23,1951, the Hcnorable Estes Kefaxjver, 
United States Senator from Tennessee 
and chairman of the Senate Crime Inves¬ 
tigating Committee. Senator Kefauver 


addressed the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Federal Grand Jurors' 
Association for the eastern district of 
New York at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, which is located in the district 
I represent Some 1,500 persons at¬ 
tended this meeting. Later that same 
evening Senator Kefauver addressed 
another 1,000 persons at Midwood High 
School at a meeting under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Atlantic 
Union Committee. 

It was truly a memorable and event¬ 
ful evening for ail those who attended 
either of the.se two meetings and heard 
the distinguished Sene tor epeak. I was 
privileged to spend the whole evening 
with him from the time of his arrival 
and to accompany him to the various 
gatherings which the citizens of Brook¬ 
lyn arranged for him. I met Senator 
Kefauver at the airport, and we pro¬ 
ceeded from tlierc to the Brooklyn Club, 
where a dinner v/as given in his honor 
by the Federal Grand Jurors' Association. 

Pi-esent at the dinner were the follow¬ 
ing honored guests: Federal Judge Ed¬ 
ward A. Conger, of tlie southern district 
of New York; Prank J. PLi’ker, United 
States district attorney of the eastern 
district; Irving H. Saypol. United States 
district attorney of the southern district; 
Brooklyn Borough President John Cash- 
more; District Attorney Miles P. Mc¬ 
Donald. of Kings County; District Attor¬ 
ney Prank S. Hogan, of Manhattan; 
Morris J. Solomon, commissioner of 
Jurors; and United State.s Marshal Eu¬ 
gene J. Smith. They were singled out 
for special greetings and introduction at 
tlie annual meeting later. 

Anthony W. Fitzgerald, counsel for the 
association, then presented a general re¬ 
port on the importance of the association 
in the life of the community and the 
work of the various committee;;. During 
the course of his address, Mr. Fitzgerald 
made the following interesting obii-va- 
tions: 

Under our American system of Justice, tho 
grand jury is the bulwark of the ordinary 
cltioen, the honest law-abiding citiY/en, 
against an unjust or unlounded accuRation 
ol a crime. Under our American system. I 
repeat, no man can be dragged Into court 
on a trumped-up charge—oj without cause; 
nor cun any man be brought to trial capri¬ 
ciously by an ovenseaious or venal prosecu¬ 
tor. 

The distinguished aggregation of Federal 
and district attorneys on my right must 
bc!'r witnr.s.s to the statement that no man 
can be tried tor a capital or other Infnmoua 
crime without having first been Indicted by 
a grand Jury. A majority of our States—and 
ail our Federal courts—require that 23 fel¬ 
low-citizens of an accused must first hear 
and weigh the evidence against him before 
he can be brought Into a trial court for any 
serious crime. 

How different our American Justice from 
the so-railed Justice—better, mockery of 
Justice—in Communist and Communist- 
dominated countries, where Judge, jury, 
prosecutor—and even the defense attorney 
have only one purpose, to convict the ac¬ 
cused. or—as they put it, to make him “oon- 
fess." 

Those 23 persons constitute what Is known 
as a grand Jury and their qualifications Il¬ 
lustrate the fairness of our American system, 
lor tliey are requU’ea to be an Intolllgeut 


cross section of American citizens, not 
chosen by fear or favuiitlsm but subject to 
a very solemn oath by which they acknowl¬ 
edge the existence of Otjcl uad swear to hear 
and weigh evidence without prejudice, with¬ 
out hope of political favor—without fear. 

Of such Is the grand Jury corapo.sed; of 
such Individuals is our Federal Grand Jurors* 
Association composed. Our members are. In 
all truth, a cross section of average Intelli¬ 
gent America. Permit me to quote to you 
a short excerpt from the preamble to our as- 
soclation constitution as revealing clearly 
our goals; 

“To impress upon all persons that It Is 
the duty of graiid Jurors to weigh all facts 
and evidence prcpcntcd to them: That they 
must inquire Into all facts, whether or not 
clearly brought out by the prosecution, so as 
to judge fairly the person brouf'ht before 
the grand Jury for indictment; That they 
should accept their choice as grand Jurors 
as an honor and a patriotic duty " 

Those stirring and sincere words, ladies 
and gentlrjucn, reveal better than any halt¬ 
ing exprescions of mine, the heart and soul 
of this a"f;ociation, the credo which governs 
our every action, our every effort. 

This association—and its component com¬ 
mittees—Is not an aggregation of busy- 
bodies. of do gooders, of pests who plague 
busy public oQcials. Rather, like the grand 
Jury itself, it Is a group which wishes to learn 
and then to teach to others those essentials 
of citlzcnchlp nud patrlottsm which today, 
more than at any other crucial time in the 
hlftory of our Republic, are so necensary If 
we are to continue to exist os a free Nation 
under God. 

Raymond A. Young:, president of the 
association, delivered the annual report 
of the president, from which I quote the 
following timely remarks: 

Cne thought croi»3efi my mind ns 1 look 
upon tills vast throng; and that thought is 
how wonderful it is to live In America, with 
our right to such freedom of apsemblage 
as we have here tonight, without compul¬ 
sion. without the dictatorship of some bu¬ 
reaucrat forcing us to come here, without 
fear. 

As our counsel has remarked, this associa¬ 
tion is In a sense the' e.xtcnslon, the com¬ 
plement, of the grand jury Iteclf. Our ideals, 
our goals, our standards are identical with 
those which every graixJ Juror learns and 
adopts when he fiir.t enters the grand-jury 
room (in our Federal building)—loyalty to 
Country, devotion to the cause of Justice, 
protection of the Innocent, punishment of 
the guilty. 

Out of almost 100 Federal districts In this 
country, there are only 2 which have asso¬ 
ciations such as ours. We have been told 
the value of the grand jury itself; the FBI 
or other agencies may bring in evidence; a 
comijetent district attorney may prepare the 
case, but it Is the grand Jury who must hear 
and weigh the evidence against an accused 
ai4d bring him to trial. 

Since associatiorji such as ours extend the 
Work of the grand Jury Itself in educating 
the public, surely there Is a crying need 
throughout our country for many more Fed¬ 
eral grand Jurors’ associations, extending 
from coast to coast, and carrying out the 
same purposes as we here in the eastern dis¬ 
trict strive to do. 

We pledge ourselves here tonight to aid 
any Federal grand Jurors’ group in the for¬ 
mation of an association so that they, too, 
may become a strong factor in their own 
communities. Fur it is our sincere belief 
that the grand Jury and grand jury associa¬ 
tions are a powerin' weapon against crime 
and communism in this country. 
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The oath of office and the Induction of 
the board of governors and the officers 
for 1951 were administered very ably and 
In a most charming manner by Chief 
Judge Robert A. Inch of the eastern dis¬ 
trict. Appointed to the United States 
district court in 1923, Judge Inch is one 
of the most beloved jurists that has ever 
graced the Federal bench and in every 
sense a judge in word and deed. 

Inducted as members of the board of 
governors of the Federal Grand Jurors* 
Association were; Calvin A. Davis, How¬ 
ard O. Launsbach. Erik Marcussen, 
Marshall L. Ong. Cornelius S. Zeuner, 
Vincent F. Donohue, James J. Gannon, 
H. D. McKeige, David M. Newman, S. 
Thomas Pearson, William E. Breul, Jr., 
Robert W. Drummond, Robert Elliott, 
Jr., Edward F. Hannigan, and Samuel C. 
Sander. The association’s new officers 
for 1951 are: Raymond A. Young, pres¬ 
ident; Walter Davidson, first vice presi¬ 
dent; George Devoy, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Charles A. Barkie, third vice pres¬ 
ident; Byron D. Forster, secretary; Harry 
J. Smith, treasurer. 

A special word of commendation is due 
to Charles A. Barkie. chairman of the 
program committee, and to the members 
of his committee, for a well-planned and 
most successful evening. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, who was tlie 
principal speaker of the evening, made 
an excellent impression on the capacity 
audience at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. He paid public tribute to Dis¬ 
trict Attorneys Miles F. McDonald, 
Frank S, Hogan, Frank J. Parker, Irving 
H. Saypol, and to me as the representa¬ 
tive of this district in Congress. 

Prom the Academy of Music we drove 
to the Midwood High School, where Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver delivered his second ad¬ 
dress of the evening, this time discussing 
the international scene and the Atlantic 
Union. Our very able colleague, Repre¬ 
sentative Hale Boggs of Louisiana, also 
addressed this gathering and acquitted 
himself with eloquence and distinction. 
The meeting at Midwood School was 
presided over by the well-known County 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, and County 
Judge Louis Goldstein also spoke. 

Brooklyn will long remember the visit 
of Senator Kefauver. He made a great 
many friends among our citizens and left 
a lasting impression on Brooklyn. In 
order to fully complete my account of 
his visit, I am placing in the Record a 
news item and an editorial on the sub¬ 
ject which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, April 24. 1951: 

Racketeers Run 76 Legal Businesses. Says 

Kefauver—Sees Colossal Take Prom 

United States Citizens 

United States Senator Estes Kefauver, here 
In Brooklyn last night for a doubleheader 
speaking engagement, termed colossal the 
amount of money taken from United States 
citizens by racketeers with legitimate lousi¬ 
ness connections. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the Fed¬ 
eral Grand Jurors’ Association of New York’s 
eastern district, Kefauver declared that the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 
headed by him, has compiled a list of 76 
legitimate enterprises operated by such 
figures. 

“Everything you wear or eat costs extra,” 
he said, in a situation where racketeers bring 


with them into business ''methods of intimi¬ 
dation and coercion which give them un¬ 
fair advantage over their competitors.” 

The Senator told the capacity audience 
gathered in the Academy of Music that the 
people of Brookljrn "have much to be thank¬ 
ful for. One of the most outstanding jobs 
of turning the spotlight on crime and cor¬ 
ruption has been done right here In Kings 
County by your grand Jury and District At¬ 
torney McDonald.’* 

PRAISE FOB M’DONALD 

He said he wanted to pay the people of 
Brooklyn "the highest compliment” for sup¬ 
porting McDonald during the early days of 
the rackets probe when the district attorney 
was under critical fire. 

He also paid tribute to Manhattan District 
Attorney Frank S. Hogan and United States 
Attorneys Irving Sayix)l of the southern dis¬ 
trict and Prank J. Parker of the eastern dis¬ 
trict. Saypol and Parker were present on 
the dais. 

Senator Kefauver said he saw "very posi¬ 
tive signs that America is undergoing a 
moral awakening. I do believe something 
has been started to give us a cleaner and 
more decent government.” 

Hailing the institution of citizens’ crime 
committees, such as the one recently estab¬ 
lished in New York, Kefauver announced 
that similar organizations have been created 
in “35 or 40 States during the past few 
months.” 

The Senator outlined some of the recom¬ 
mendations his committee will make in an 
effort to minimize crime on a national scale. 
He said the group will recommend prohibit¬ 
ing the transmission of gambling informa¬ 
tion. A tightening of deportation regula¬ 
tions will also be urged in order that the 
heads of certain gangs can be deported. 

The committee will also recommend Im¬ 
proved Income-tax laws, he asserted, to force 
racketeers to report the sources of their in¬ 
come and file statements of net worth. A 
further recommendation will be Improve¬ 
ments In the laws covering the sale of 
alcohol. 

He also said the committee will suggest 
securities and exchange regulations where¬ 
by owners and directors of large corpora¬ 
tions will be required to make their names 
a matter of public knowledge. 

More than 1,500 persons attended the 
meeting, which was preceded by a supper 
at the Brooklyn Club. Presiding at the meet¬ 
ing was Raymond A. Young, president of 
the association. 

Among those on the dais were Federal 
Judge Edward A. Conger of the southern 
district. United States Commissioner of 
Jurors Morris J. Solomon and United States 
Marshal Eugene J. Smith, both the eastern 
district. Borough President Cashmore and 
Representative Louis B, Heller. 

officers installed 

Senior Judge Robert A. Inch of the eastern 
district installed Young and the other officers 
for 1061. They were Walter Davidson, first 
vice presedent; George Devoy, second vice 
president; Charles A. Barkie, third vice presi¬ 
dent; Byron D. Forster, secretary, and Harry 
J. Smith, treasurer. 

Prom the academy. Senator Kefauver was 
driven, with motorcycle escort, to Midwood 
High School, Bedford Avenue and Glenwood 
Road, where he addressed almost 1,000 per- 
iBons attending a meeting of th** Brooklyn 
chapter of the Atlantic Union Committee. 

Presiding over the meeting was County 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, who Introduced 
the Senator as a "homefront general." 

Senator Kefauv-h said he could see no way 
of preventing a third world war, a "push¬ 
button affair,” other than through Interna¬ 
tional cooperation. He warned, however. 


that the United States would have to give 
up its “piecemeal system of alliances.” 

Asserting his belief that the people of the 
country are in favor of international co¬ 
operation, he suggested that if the United 
States had been more active in world co¬ 
operation at the time of the League of Na¬ 
tions it might have helped avert World 
War II. 

“We can't go on fighting aggression by our¬ 
selves In a haphazard fashion," the Senator 
said. “We can't beat aggression if we are 
fighting the Chinese in Korea while our 
friends are doing business with them in 
Hong Kong.” 

Senator Kefauver said "Stalin has a fed¬ 
eration of nations on his side which he can 
cull upon when he needs them. This fed¬ 
eration, formed by force, would not have the 
moral strength of a volunteer federation 
among free nations of the world.” 

Among those on the dais were County 
Judge Louis Goldstein, Representative Hel¬ 
ler and Representative Hale Boggs, of 
Louisiana. 

The Senator made joking comment on the 
big “Kefauver for President” sign which 
hung from the balcony of the school audi¬ 
torium with a Confederate flag. 

Kefauver, Here, Makes Strong Case For 
Federal Union in Current Crisis 

Senator Kefauver came to Brooklyn last 
night for a much different reason from what 
he had during his last stay in this city. 
However, there was a similarity between the 
two visits—each was aimed at a form of 
crime. 

His first visit attacked the criminal ele¬ 
ment in this Nation and did much to Instruct 
the country ns to the extent and seriousness 
uf the danger. 

His visit last night was concerned with 
international crime—the crime of allowing a 
disunited free world to face the organized 
menace of the communistic bloc of nations. 
Senator Kefauver spoke in behalf of the 
Atlantic Union resolution, which he intro¬ 
duced in the Senate some months ago. 

He urged once again the passage of this 
resolution, which calls upon the President 
to convene the nations which signed the 
Atlantic Pact to explore the possibility of 
forming an even greater amalgamation—a 
federal union. 

The Senator asked this Nation to con¬ 
tinue the orderly revolution begun by our 
founding fathers \vhen they created the first 
and most successful federal union by Join¬ 
ing the Original Thirteen States. Thi.s is a 
great and far-reaching goal and worthy of 
exploration, as we have said in the past. 

Only a few days ago. General MacArthur 
recalled for Congress a passage from his 
address on the occasion of the surrender of 
the Japanese; 

"Various methods through the ages have 
been attempted to devise an international 
process to prevent or settle disputes between 
nations. ITom the very start workable 
methods were found insofar as Individual 
citizens were concerned, but the mechanics 
of an instrumentality of larger International 
scope have never been successful. Military 
alliances, balances of power, leagues of na¬ 
tions, all In turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
We have had our last chance. If we will not 
devise some greater and more equitable 
system, our Armageddon will be at our door.” 

This is the prophetic consideration upon 
which Senator Kefauver bases his adherence 
to the hope for an Atlantic Union. When 
the world is in such great danger, again It 
becomes reasonable to state that the Atlantic 
Union venture is worth exploring. We hope 
that the Senate will not disband this year 
without giving the proposal Its most serious 
study. 
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Trade and Service Unions Protest Freeie 
on Low-Wage Workers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission .0 extend my remarks, 1 
include an informative statement by 
Hugo Ernst, general president of the 
Bartenders and Hotel Employees Inter¬ 
national Union, recently appearing in 
the Catering Industry Employee publi¬ 
cation: 

Trade and Service Unions Protest Freeze on 
Low-Wage Workers 

(At the suggestion of Hugo Ernst, general 
president, Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union, a con¬ 
ference of A. F. of L. International unions in 
the trade and service Industries, was con¬ 
vened in Washington, D. C., March 19, 1951, 
to consider the impact of wage controls on 
the 15.000,000 workers In trade and service 
industries and to work out a Joint program 
for the defense of the living standards of 
these workers. General President Ernst, who 
served as chairman ol the conference, made 
the following statement as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion. The statement was unanimously 
endorsed by the conference.— Editor.) 

In proposing this conference of unions in 
the trade and service industries I did so be¬ 
cause I have become increasingly convinced 
that the millions of workers in our indus¬ 
tries are being totally disregarded in the 
discussions and developments since the be¬ 
ginning of wage stabilization. 

There Is cumulative evidence for this con- 
clu.ston. Since the January 25 freeze there 
have been sei^eral modifications of the origi¬ 
nal freeze order-all designed to meet the 
needs of unions and employers in the basic 
Industries, none providing relief for the mil¬ 
lions ol workers in service and trade. 

MINE, AUTO RAISES O. K.’D 

Thus the first modification. General Regu¬ 
lation 2. extended the freeze date irom Janu¬ 
ary 23 to February 9 to legalize the mine 
workers’ wage increase. 

Another basic modification. General Regu¬ 
lation 8, relaxed the 10-pcrcent formula un¬ 
der General Regulation 6 to legalize cost-ol- 
livlng escalator clauses only in those cases 
W’here such clauses were already in effect on 
January 25. Obviously General Regulation 8 
was designed to satisfy the CIO auto work¬ 
ers, since, with few exceptions, thLs was the 
only large union wdth contracts containing 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. 

Two subsequent modifications—General 
Regulations 9 and 10—were also designed to 
meet certain special needs in basic Industry. 

NO relief for substandards 

Although the United Labor Policy Com¬ 
mittee on January 11 raised the basic ques¬ 
tion of substandard wages with the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Agency, nothing has 
been done on this point, except that: 

1. General Regulation 3 was Issued to 
legalize adjustments under existing Federal 
or State minimum-wage legislation. For 
workers In service and trade, who are out¬ 
side the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
this regulation means that all they can hope 
fur to eliminate substandards are existing 
State minimum laws, which provide such 
wages as 65 cents an hour for non-tip hotel 
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and restaurant workers In a State like Ohio, 
or 65 cents for building service workers In 
a State like Massachusetts. There are many 
other examples of what General Regulation 3 
means in practical effect. 

2. General Regulation 6, which holds wage 
Increases down to a maximum of 10 percent 
above the January 1950 base, obviously per¬ 
petuates the low. substandard wages which 
now exist in the service and trade Industries. 

I repeat, nothing, absolutely nothing, has 
been done to get at the problem of substand¬ 
ard wages which exist in our industries. And 
these low wages will become more and more 
substandard as living costs rise while the 
National Wage Stabilization Board gives its 
attention exclusively to the problems in basic 
Industry. 

fifteen million out in cold 

The problem of workers In service and 
trade is of major Importance. First, because 
of the number of workers in these industries, 
and. second, because of the grievously low 
wage levels which now exist. 

There are 15,000.000 workers in all branches 
of service and trade—as many workers as 
there are in all manufacturing industries 
combined. These 16,000,000 workers account 
for one-third ol the total employment in all 
Industry outside of agriculture. Most of 
these 15,000,000 workers are unorganized— 
which is one of the reasons for the low wages 
which exist. 

we’re not expendables 

Whereas manufacturing industry Is 80 to 
100 percent organized, whereas coal mining, 
construction, railroads, etc., are almost com¬ 
pletely organized—the service trades arc 
only 20 to 39 percent organized. This, per¬ 
haps, is one roason why the National Wage 
Stabilization Board has paid so little atten¬ 
tion to our problems. But this is a major 
reason for the problem of substandard 
wages—to which the Board must pay atten¬ 
tion, Fifteen million workers with their 
families are a lot of people—their living 
standards are Important. These people are 
not to be considered expendable in the cur¬ 
rent mobilization drive. 

Contrast the wage levels of workers in 
other industries with those of workers in 
service and trade, and you get some idea of 
the problem of wage substandards: 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
are $1.61 an hour; in coal mining, $2.01 an 
hour; In railroading, $1.54 an hour; In con¬ 
struction, $2.04 an hour. (Labor Department 
figures for November 1950.) 

But in service and trade—the average for 
all branches of retail trade combined is $1.20, 
and in such service Industries as liulels, 
laundries, and cleaning plants only 80 cents, 
88 cents, and $1.03 an hour, respectively. 

But even these averages are misleading. 
Whereas under the Federal Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act a 76-cent minimum is in effect, in 
service and trade workers are dependent on 
State legal mlnimums as low as 40, 50, and 
60 cents an hour, and in some States no legal 
mlnimums exist at all. 

TEN percent on 40 CENTS AN HOUR 

Of What good Is a 10-perccnt cost-ol-living 
adjustment to a trade or service worker now 
getting a 40-cent rate? Such an adjustment 
does not even begin to correct for substand¬ 
ards. Obviously the Wage Board must set 
some figure as the dividing line between what 
is, and is not, substandard, perhaps $1 an 
hour, up to which wage increases should be 
legal without prior Board approval and with¬ 
out reference to other stabilization formulas. 

OUR WAGES LAO FAR BEHIND 

No flat percentage adjustment is enough 
In itself to cope with the wage problem In 
our Industries. Service and trade workers 
have fallen behind other workers so far as 
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their wage levels and living standards are 
concerned. For example: 

According to Labor Department figures for 
November 1950, laundry workers averaged 
$35.82 a week. Expressed in purchasing 
power of 1939 dollars after adjustment for 
price inflation, the average laundry worker 
earned $20.28 a week compared with $17 69 
in 19.'19. a net Increase in real earnings of only 
$2.69 a week in 11 years, without allowing for 
the effect of taxes. 

Manufacturing workers, on the other 
hand, earned $62.38 a week, or $35.31 In 
1939 purchasing power, compared with earn¬ 
ings of $23.86 In 1939. Thus their real 
earnings have increased $11.45 a week. 
While real earnings of coal miners even be¬ 
fore their last wage Increase have risen $17.76 
a week. 

What 1.S true of the way laundry workers 
have fallen behind workers in basic industry 
is true also of hotel workers, and of service 
and trade workers generally. Tliclr earnings 
simply have not kept pace with the rise in 
over-all American productivity, with the re¬ 
sult that millions of workers In our indus¬ 
tries today are barely able to subsist. 

SUBSISTENCE WAGES 

At today’s costs, the Labor Department 
estimates that a worker’s family of four per¬ 
sons needs $75.50 a week to live on a mini¬ 
mum standard of decency in Washington, 
D. C.; $70.17 in New York; $67.76 a week in 
Midwestern Kansas City; $73.23 in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

But in November 1950 the average Ameri¬ 
can hotel worker made $34.66 a week; the 
average laundry worker, $35.82; the average 
worker In a cleaning and dyeing plant, 
$42 68; and the average worker in retaU 
trade. $47.84. 

This shocking disparity between what 
workers in trade and service now earn and 
need to have to live decently, the shocking 
disparities between wages of workers in our 
Industries and in the rest of the American 
economy—-must be narrowed. Substandards 
of living must be eliminated. We cannot 
have a healthy economy able to meet the de¬ 
mands of defense if one-third of all non- 
agrlcultural workers live perilously close to, 
or below, the level of subsistence. 

We are faced w'ith other problems, to which 
the Wage Board has given no attention, 
beyond freezing us entirely out of the pic¬ 
ture. Take the 40-hour-week question, for 
example. 

WE NEED 4 0-HOUR WEEK 

Under normal collective bargaining, .serv¬ 
ice and trade workers in unions like ours 
have slowly been negotiating contracts pro¬ 
viding time and one-half for the sixth day. 
Most c)f these workers today still get straight 
time for the sixth day. Now comes the Wage 
Board. Its regulations bar us from getting 
time and one-half for the sixth day—except 
as an offset against the 10-percent cost-of- 
living formula under General Regulation 6. 

This Is a gross inequity, when we consider 
that most other workers—even on the rail¬ 
roads—now get time and one-half for the 
sixth day. During the last war Presidential 
Executive Order 9240 permitted the negotia¬ 
tion of new contracts allowing time and one- 
half after 40 hours. Today no such provision 
has been made under wage stabilization. 

LOW WAGE WORKERS HURT MOST 

Taken as a whole, the wage stabilization 
program is plainly discriminatory against the 
15,000.000 workers in service and trade. It 
discriminates against the very workers whose 
wages are lowest, whose living standards are 
being most hurt by rising living costs. 

Pressed between rising living costs and 
substandard wages in our Industries, work¬ 
ers will look actively for employment else¬ 
where. They will be drawn out of service and 
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trade to plants where higher wages are paid, 
to the favored Industries. Our employers 
will be unable to compete with these Indus¬ 
tries in bolding their labor. Bervloe and 
trade employers may want to raise wages 
and grant other eoonoralo inducements to 
their workers, but the character of the 
stabilisation program is such that they will 
not be able to pay enough to hold their 
people. Unable to hold their workers, and to 
get replacements because of substandard 
wages, many of our employers face bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In effect the stabilisation program dis¬ 
criminates against small business for the 
beneht of big business monopoly, because 
service and trade are made up of relatively 
amall employers, and workers will be drawn 
away from these employers to the corpora¬ 
tion giants In basic Industry. 

BLOW AT small BUSINESS 

Is it the purpose of the mobilization pro¬ 
gram to put small enterprise entirely out of 
business? Small business Is at the basis of 
the free, competitive enterprise system. Is 
that system to be destroyed at the direction 
of the bi:; business monopolists now running 
the stabilization program to suit themselves? 

This Is a serious question. That same 
question Is being raised by many small-busi¬ 
ness men, was In fact raised Just recently be¬ 
fore the manpower subcommittee of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Many 
small-business men have complained to that 
committee that present policies are forcing 
them to the wall by driving their key person¬ 
nel to big business with its higher wage rates 
and defense contracts. 

$1 MXKIMT7K OEMAMOCD 

Obviously one answer Is to end the dis¬ 
crimination against the trade and service in¬ 
dustries by allowing them more freedom In 
raising ws^es. A high enough minimum— 
$1 or more—to eliminate substandards would 
help hold workers In these industries. 

X don't know what all the answers are, 
but I do think that we In the service and 
trade unions need to think about these prob¬ 
lems. I submit no one Is going to bother 
about our needs, our problems, unless we 
make ourselves heard. And as a basis for 
further discussion this morning, I therefore 
make the following recommendations: 

PBOGKAM FOB JOINT ACTION 

1. That the service and trade unions rep¬ 
resented here today appoint a special com¬ 
mittee to present our special problems to 
the National Wage Stabilization Board; 

2. That the United Labor Policy Com¬ 
mittee be requested to accept on that com¬ 
mittee two representatives of the service and 
trade \inlons to participate in all policy 
discussions with the National Wage Stablli- 
BEtion Board, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, and the Office of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion; 

3. That the National Wage Btabllization 
Board bo requested to create within the 
Board, on both the national and regional 
levels, a special tripartite Trade and Service 
Stabilization Commission to provide proper 
consideration for workers in our Industries; 

4. That, on the initiative of the Inter¬ 
nationals here represented, regional and area 
Interunion conferences of local unions in 
trade and service be called to discuss ways 
and means of protecting the rights and liv¬ 
ing standards of workers In our Industries 
before the regional wage stabilization boards. 
We must not forget that policy questions de¬ 
cided on the national level must be applied 
on the local level, In the cities and regions, 
and it Is here that ffealbility in the wage 
program on a cose-by-case basis can be se¬ 
cured If our local unions are coordinated 
through appropriate machinery to get that 
flexibility out of the regional wage boards. 


New Pike Order 

EXniNSlON OF REMARKS 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

<WOHXO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared In the Washington Post, April 
27, on the new price order: 

New Price Order 

The manufacturers* general celling price 
regulation is designed to correct the inequi¬ 
ties of the January 36 price freese. It ap¬ 
plies to about 76,000 manufacturing con¬ 
cerns. some of which have raised their prices 
excessively—that is, increased them to an ex¬ 
tent not Justilled by the post-Korean rise in 
labor and materials costs. Their ceiling 
prices will have to be lowered. On the other 
hand, in oases where prices have lagged be¬ 
hind post-Korean cost increases and the 
freeze order has prevented profitable opera¬ 
tions, ceiling prices will be raised. The cell¬ 
ing price In each case Is the highest base- 
period price of a commodity (the base period 
being April 1 through June 34 or any one of 
the three preceding quarters), with adjust¬ 
ments for subsequent Increases In the cost 
of labor and materials. 

Wholesalers and retailers wlU also be re¬ 
quired to reflect changes in manufacturers' 
prices. Similar regulations covering manu¬ 
facturers' prices, applicable to various indus¬ 
tries having special problems, will soon be 
Issued and calculations required under the 
present order will be repeated In the near 
future to allow for the impact on costs of 
the regulation itself and other OPS regula¬ 
tions. For it Is not practicable, as the price- 
control officials explain, for each producer to 
postpone calculations until other celling 
prices down the line have been determined. 

Price control is a slow process, necessitat¬ 
ing extensive preliminary study and involv¬ 
ing a mass of paper work for the concerns 
affected. But so far as a layman can Judge, 
the OPS Is going about its herculean task in 
a systematic way and doing Its best to cor¬ 
rect the unavoidable Inequities of the price 
freeze. The result will not be spectacular, 
although Price Stabilizer DlSalle thinks the 
new regulation will result In a reduction or 
roll-back In the gene^’a! level of manufac¬ 
turers' prices. At any rate, It will curb 
profiteering price Increases, and pave the way 
for eventual replacement of general celling 
price regulations by specific dollars and 
cents price ceilings, thus making the task of 
enforcement much easier. 


A Time for Reflection 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain News of April 26, 1961; 

A Time fob Reflection 

It would be well if there could be at least 
a 48-hour moratorium on public statements 


Incldant to the MacArtbur oontroveny—« 
period that could be devoted to serious study 
and reflection toy everyone oonoemed. 

This country is at war, and let’s not for¬ 
get it. 

This is grave and awftfl business. 

The present is not a time for hysteria, 
smear campaigns, or personal recrimination. 

General MacArthur has stated his case, and 
he did it with dignity and rostralnt, abusing 
no one. 

The questions he raised are not issues in a 
pollticrl campaign but matters of vital con¬ 
cern to the American people. They shou.d 
be regarded in that llght—emd not as an 
attack on the Democrats or as political am¬ 
munition for the Republicans. 

President Truman has been temperate in 
what he has had to say on the subject, and 
his side of the controversy deserves thought¬ 
ful consideration. 

The overriding question with which we are 
concerned is Communist aggression—and 
whether the measures we hpve adopted are 
adequate to meet the challenge. 

This demands a searching examination of 
the American position in all parts of the 
world, by the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 

One of the MacArtbur critics says the gen¬ 
eral will be asked why he believes Russia 
would not move elsewhere—say In Iran or 
Europe—^If tlie Korean war were expanded 
by bombing the Red supply bases in Man¬ 
churia. 

What could be more ridiculous than to pose 
such a question, that only the Kremlin can 
answer? 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who knows the Rus¬ 
sians better than most people, believes Rus¬ 
sia will go to war "only in accord with the 
program which has been developed by Its 
leaders, and even then only if conditions are 
propitious." 

It also is his opinion that our present 
superiority in atomic weapons may suffice to 
prevent war with Russia for the time being. 

That is an Informed guess, based on sound 
military considerations. But mere guessing 
Isn't going to help us. 

The Immediate problem is how best to got 
out of the war in Korea in which we are 
presently involved, and then how to prepare 
against the larger war which threutenu. 

Quickening events on the Korean front 
may decide the issue there. Bullets speak 
louder than words, and bullets may deter¬ 
mine whether the advocates of limited war 
were right or wrong. 

Meanwhile there must be no lag in the 
preparations to meet a bigger war. 

Thoee who say we will be ready to meet 
a Soviet attack by 1953 offer small comfort 
in face of the possibility that it may come 
sooner than that. 

Instead of talking in terms of 1953, or even 
1952, we should be asking ourselves how 
much more can we do right now. and during 
the remainder of 1951. 

General MacArtbur knows war as few 
Americans do. His views can be of great 
service to his country in this emergency, if 
the Democrats and Republicans will forget 
their differences long enough to hear him 
out. 

Our other military leaders also should be 
heard, particularly those who know Asia and 
the Pacific area. 

But the emphasis throughout should be 
on the immediate situation and the war 
which may come—not on past mistakes 
which cannot be reccdled. 

Asia has been the neglected front, to be 
sure. But what can be done now to make 
the best of a bad situation? 

What areas can be saved that are vital to 
American security, either because of their 
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geographic poflltion or their natural re¬ 
sources? What manpower is available to 
support an antl-Communist position? 
Would our resources be spread too thin by 
attempting to defend both oceans? 

These are among the questions to be 
examined, in the search for a balanced, ade¬ 
quate defense program. What has been done 
belongs to history. 

Houston American Legion Post Supports 
MacArthur 

EX'! ENSIGN OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHT^SBTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, the following resolution was 
adopted at a special meeting of Houston 
Post, No. 52, American Legion, support¬ 
ing the position of General MacArthur 
on far-eastern military policy and call¬ 
ing for an investigation of the State De¬ 
partment and the removal of Secretary 
Acheson : 

“Be It remembered that pursuant to the 
request of the commander, Department of 
Texas, that each Legion post determine its 
opinion on the following questions, to estab¬ 
lish a policy of the Department of Texas on 
foreign affairs, Houston Post, No. 62, at a 
special meeting of 300 of its members, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1951, at 8 p. m., did an¬ 
swer as follows: 

“(n) Should the United States continue 
the delavlng war confined to Korea only? 
Answer: No. 

“(b) Should we blockade the China coast 
with our Navy? Answer; Yes, 

“(c) Should we furnish equipment to 
Chiang Kai-shek for an Invasion on the 
mainland of China? Ans ver: Yes. 

••(d) Should we bomb the Manchurian 
bases? AiiF.w'er: Yes. 

“(c) Do we believe In the foreign policy as 
outlined by General MacArthur or do we be¬ 
lieve in the foreign policy as outlined by the 
President In his radio broadcast, April 11? 
Answer: MacArthur; and further 

“Whereas the State commander addition¬ 
ally points out that an undeniable crisis, 
perhaps the most ominous In the history of 
the United States does exist; and 

“Whereas this crisis has been occasioned 
by the continued muddling In the field of 
foreign affairs by President Truman and Sec¬ 
retary Dean Acheson. culminating in the fir¬ 
ing of General of the Armies MacArthur; and 
“Whereas General MacArthur has proved 
In the highest possible measure a full and 
complete knowledge of Asiatic problems as 
evidenced by the success of his military and 
civil administration of Japan and other as¬ 
signments handed him involving the Far 
East, In contrast to the Innumerable mistakes 
In the European theatci: Now, therefore, be It 
’^ResoWed by this post that in addition to 
the above answers to questions submitted by 
the department commander, That It Is the 
sense of this post that the Department of 
Texas should reaffirm the resolution passed 
by the national convention of 1960 calling 
for an Investigation of the activities of the 
Slate Department and of the Secretary of 
State and calling for the removal of Dean 
Acheson from that office. And further, in 
recognition of the fact that food and certain 


materials of war which we believe are being 
utilized to the detriment of our efforts in 
Korea, are reaching the Chinese Communists 
via several foreign nations which are receiv¬ 
ing the same from us through various agen¬ 
cies of our Government that the recom¬ 
mended blockade of the China coast include 
all ports of entry irrespective of nationality 
or Interests; and be It further 
'‘Resolved in expansion of question 4 si/b- 
mitted by the department commander, That 
General MacArthur’s recommendation No. 4 
Involving logistical support to Nationalist 
China’s efforts should be complied with 
strictly; and be It further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the department commander In 
compliance with his Instructions as con¬ 
tained in his directive and that a copy be 
sent to each of our Senators in Washington, 
to the Congressman from the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District of Texas, and to General 
of the Armies Douglas MacArthur.” 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the resolutions adopted by unanimous vote 
at special meeting of American Legion Post, 
No. 52. Department of Texas, on Thursday. 
April 19. 1951. 

John L. Compton, 

Post Commander^ 

Attest: 

D. G. Davidson. 

Adjutant, 


Communist Rule in Poland 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion : 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to protest Communist rule 

in Poland 

Whereas the people of Poland are being de¬ 
prived of religious and political freedom and 
are being subjected to indirect coercive 
methods of government and are the victims 
of Communist subjugation by an outside 
powci. namely, Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas the.se people in the vast majority 
are thoroughly imbued with democratic 
ideals and are opposed to totalitarianism: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to protest the present communistic 
rule In Poland and the subjugation of the 
Polish people by an outside power, namely, 
Soviet Russia; and be It further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
he sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 
6, 1951. 

Lawaencs R. Grove, 

Clerk, 

In senate, adopted, In concurrence, April 
10, 1961. 

Irvino N. Hayden, 

Clerk, 

Attest: 

Edward J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Future of Slovakia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include herewith a memorandum to the 
President and the Congress of the 
United States prepared and accepted by 
the executive committee of the Slovak 
League of America on April 25, 1951: 

Memorandum to the President and the 
Congress of the United States 

As Americans of Slovak descent, we are 
naturally interested in, and vitally concerned 
about the future of Slovakia, the land which 
our forefathers and the succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Slovaks have Inhabited for the past 
1,500 years. 

The recognition of the Inherent and God- 
given right of the Slovak nation to freedom 
and independence cannot concern us less 
than the recognition by the United States 
of this fame right granted other nations of 
the civilized world. 

The United States, we have been told over 
and over again, has never opposed the a.splra- 
tlons of any people in Europe to determine 
by their own free choice the state of form of 
political organization under which they 
wished to live. On the contrary, we have 
been repeatedly advised by responsible peo¬ 
ple in Government that self-determination 
has been a fundamental principle of Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson, and that our Govern¬ 
ment has not departed from that policy even 
In the case of the Slovaks. 

But the fact is that the principle of self- 
determination for all practical purposes, 
never did apply to the Slovak nation, and its 
Inherent right to freedom and Independence 
was not and .still Is not recognized or re¬ 
spected by the United States Government. 

The Slovak League of America, the civic 
and cultural Institution of Americans of Slo¬ 
vak descent and outspoken champion of 
the rights and liberties of the Slovak Nation, 
again strongly urges the Government of the 
United States to recognize and respect the 
right of the Slovak Nation to freedom and 
Independence and to offer such moral, po¬ 
litical, and material .support to patriotic rep¬ 
resentatives of the Slovak people In exile, 
namely to the Slovak National Council 
Abroad, as Is offered to other representative 
nationality groups of the nations behind the 
Iron curtain. 

The Slovak Nation is not a young or a 
new nation. It is in fact one of the oldest 
nations of central Europe, and It Is a Chris¬ 
tian nation. 

As Americans, we firmly believe In the 
principle of the Inalienable right of all men 
and all nations without exception to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If 
that Is the belief of the people representing 
the United States Government at this time, 
they must maiilfe.st it clearly and concretely 
without lear of equivocation in all depart¬ 
ments and agencies of Government. The 
United States must make It unmistakably 
clear that it does not and shall not recog¬ 
nize and favor any representatives of the 
Czech or Slovak nations who do not recog¬ 
nize and respect the inherent right of the 
Slovak people to freedom and independence. 

The Slovak Nation, forced behind the Iron 
curtain by Dr. Edward Benes and the vic¬ 
torious United Natlon.s, and Its representa¬ 
tives In exile are not willing to toll and 
sweat, to suffer and die to regain positions 
for bankrupt, professional politicians, even 
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though they are laTored by the United States 
Government and the governments of other 
democratic cotmtriea. But they are most 
willing to suffer and sacrifice their lives for 
the ideals of real democracy and freedom. 

The Slcnrak people at home and in exile 
are anxiously waiting to hear the Govern¬ 
ment of the United ETtates tell them clearly 
and unequlvocaUy whether Asnerlea intends 
to recognlae and respect their right to free¬ 
dom and independence. 

For the past 10 centuries the Slovak peo¬ 
ple were dominated by XMtiona and political 
eystems that tended to destroy the founda¬ 
tions of their national structure, nay their 
very national existence. The Sloraks have 
been and still are persecuted and exploited 
by aJiena who are hostile to their national 
and religloue trscUtiooa. Today they are en- 
elaved by the proponents of the ruinous 
ideology of godless communism which they 
had conststenUy rejected and resisted openly 
for over a hundred years. The Slovaks find 
themselves in this terrible predicament 
through no fault of their own. They had 
no choice in the matter. The irony of all 
this predicament still seems to be favored 
by the United States Government and other 
democratic governments. 

The Slovak Nation has had Its fill of the 
political system represented by Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and, presently, by the Czech National 
Socialists, other Czech groups, and the so- 
called Czechoalovaks in exile. The Slovak 
nation has had enough of Zenkl and PapA- 
nek. Ripka. and Lettrlch and their ilk. who 
remindB it so much of Qottwald and his 
followers. 

We state moat emphatically that we con¬ 
sider it immoral and undemocratic to give 
moral, political, and material help to people 
who have in the past denied the right of self- 
determination to the Slovak nation and who, 
even today, proclaim that the Slovaks have 
no right to freedom and Independence. They 
are the ao-atyled Quchoelovaks. the pseudo¬ 
democrats, who have used and abuaed—and 
are still using and abusing—American de¬ 
mocracy for their own interests and are com¬ 
promising the good name of the United 
States. 

We strongly urge the resolution of the 
Czechoslovak question for once and for all 
time. American intereats and the interests 
of the democratic world at large are ill-served 
by supporting bankrupt Czech politicians 
and former Red collzborators who propa¬ 
gate the fiction of a united Caechoelovak 
Nation. The Government of the United 
States and all other democratic governments 
of the world must recognize the fact that has 
been so apparent to both the Slovak and the 
Czech peoples for quite aome time—the 
Czechs are not and do not want to be 
Slovaks, and the Slovaks are not and do not 
want to be Czechs. 

If it is the policy of our Government to 
refuse to recognize the Slovak Nation and its 
patriotic representatives iu exile; if our State 
Department is determined to continue a 
policy which threatens the very existence of 
the Slovak Nation; if the persons in the 
United States Government are determined to 
fesree the Slovaks imder the rule of the 
Czechs, then we believe the Government of 
the United States should in justice inform 
the American public accordingly. 

As Americans, united in the Slovak League 
of America, we plead fur the recognition of 
the fundamental rights of the people we are 
descended frori. Those rights are predicated 
in the elementary principle that all peoples, 
wherever they may be found and however 
few their numbers, are morally entitled to 
speak In the council of nations, there to de¬ 
fend their rights to survival and self-fulfill¬ 
ment. The right of aelf-determinatlon can¬ 
not be exerciaed vioarloualy; liberty is not 
exercised by proxy. In the peaceful and 
orderly reconstruction of the world, all peo¬ 
ples must have a voice in the determination 
of their futures, their destinies. The Slovak 


Ration miMt not be exc e pt e d. A just and 
lasting peace can become a reality only tt 
the fundamentals of de m ocr a cy, the phn- 
dples of right sue! justice, are applied to an 
nations and denied to none. 

The Slovak League of America, represent¬ 
ing an overwhelming majority of organized 
Americans of IKovak descent, earnestly ap¬ 
peals to the President and the Congress of 
the United States of America not to fall the 
Slovak Nation in this hour of peril and perse¬ 
cution. The recognition of the inberent and 
God-given right of the Slovak Nation to free¬ 
dom and independence will give aid and com¬ 
fort and hope to the oppressed millions be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain in Slovakia and added 
initiative to thousands of her patriotic sons 
In exile. The recognition would also serve the 
best Interests of America and the rest of the 
democratic world. The Slovaks have fought 
against the plague of communism for over 
a hundred years and today are determined to 
resist and fight It more than ever before. 

The Slovaks, however, need encouragement 
In this their darkest hour from the United 
States and the other democracies. They are 
In the fight against communism primarily 
because they still firmly believe that godless 
communism is the greatest evil humanity 
has ever been exposed to, but the Slovaks are 
also vitally interested in their own freedom 
and independence. 

To tell the people of Slovakia that they 
must resist communism in the name of 
Czechoslovak democracy, or In the name of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, or In the name 
of Dr. Kdward Benes—sucdi propaganda is 
all wrong. Nay. it is Immoral and undemo¬ 
cratic. Such propaganda only tends to drive 
the Slovaks Into de^air and. therefore, into 
the arms of Stalin, whose agents ore ever on 
the alert to use such propaganda to their own 
advantage against the United States and the 
other democracies by telling the Slovaks that 
western democracies are not interested In 
Slovak freedom and independence. It Is no 
secret that Moscow is ever ready to have her 
agents in Slovakia paroclsiin Independ¬ 
ence of Slovakia and Incorporate her Into 
the U. 8. S. R. 

The Slovak League at America strongly 
urges the United States Government not to 
abandon the principle of nationality—the 
ethnic principle—in the case of the Slovak 
Nation. We sincerely believe It Is a more 
effective weapon against communism and all 
totalitarian systems than the A-bomb. The 
United States and the other western democ¬ 
racies must not fall the Slovak Nation In its 
darkest hour. 

Apzil 25. 1951. 

For the Slovak League of America; 

P. A. Rzobak, 

President. 

Fbancis Hrttsovsxt, 

Secretory. 

Frank J. Ourcax, 

Treoevrer. 

IflCHAZl. Rsbak. 

Joseph O. Psusa, 

PAxn. JAMUSXA, 

Dr. Prrzz P. Hucixo, 
Executive Committee. 


As Reason Replaces EmotioDalisin Oppo¬ 
sition To Starting Big War Grows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WaVIN PRICE 

or ILUNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 


Include herewith an excerpt from Flrank 
Edwards' broadcast of April 30. 1951, 
over Mutual Broadcasting System, which 
follows: 

About 2 weeks ago 1 aiked you folki a 
question; Should we Invade the Chinese 
mainland? Some irate Iteteneis wrote to 
tell me that no one was even thinking about 
Buch a thing—a statement which has been 
disproved by subsequent events. One gen¬ 
eral and several Senators have all advocated 
the uee of American fiSera and sailors as our 
contribution to taking part in an Invasion 
of China by NatkmaUzt troops. Senator 
Cain. Washington Republican, presented a 
resolution asking Congress to declare war on 
China. 

My listeners sent in more than 96,000 
replies to the question: Should we invade the 

Chinese mainland? 

The first 16,000 ran about 5 to 1 against 
Invasion. By the time we had reached the 
6.ux>0 mark the score was running 7^3 to 1 
against Invasion of the Chinese mainland. 

And we noticed this very interesting aspect 
of the poll: After Senator Gain's pronounce¬ 
ment asking for war with China—^the cards 
poetmarked after that date ran heavily in 
opposition to Cain’s propoeal—the final 30,- 
000 cards ran 80 to 1 against Invading China. 

The count showed that the tide of opinion 
among my listeners gaineep momentum as 
time went on. As reason began to replace 
emotlonaliam, perhaps we might say. the 
flood of cards showed an Increasingly heavy 
opposition to starting a big war to get out 
of a little one. 

To all those who so kindly took time and 
trouble to cast their votes by postal on this 
very Important issue, my sincere thanks. It 
is a rare privilege In our times to be able 
to express your opinions with complete free¬ 
dom and without fear. Most of the people 

of the world do not have that privilege_ 

others who have had It have lost it because 
th?y never used it. Freedom Is strongest and 
healthiest when It Is kept In action. 

Proposed Legislatioo Relative to Pertons 
and CorpontioBf Doing Bairoeif WHk 
Comnniat Coontariet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF massackusxtts 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBFRESSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. McCX>RMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I Include the following reso¬ 
lution; 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to publish the names of 
all persons, fijins, and corporations who 
are doing biialneas with Communist coun¬ 
tries and to bar them from doing business 
with the United States Government or 
with any agency thereof 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States is in the process of preparing itself 
against aggression by Communist coufltries; 
and 

Whereas there are certain persons, firms, 
and corporations which continue to do busl- 
neee with such Communist countries and 
to provide them with essential materials of 
war; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to take such actioiui as 
may be necesary to publish the names of all 
persona, firms, and corporations which are 
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doing business with Communist countries 
and to enact legislation barring such per¬ 
sons. firms, and corporations from doing 
business with or entering Into contracts 
with the United States Government or with 
any agency thereof: and be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com¬ 
monwealth send forthwith copies of these 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 
5. 1951. 

Lawrence R. Grove, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted. In concurrence, April 
10, 1951. 

Irving N. Hayden, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Edward J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Ten Honest Politicians—^Liberty Awards, 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
10 Members of Congress were honored 
by awards from Liberty magazine. It 
gives me real pleasure to include the 
tributes paid to these outstanding citi¬ 
zens and legislators in Liberty: 

Ten Honest Politicians—Liberty Awards, 
Eighty-second Concre.ss 

Today Congress legislates more, spends 
more, and has greater Influence on the fate 
of people the world over than any similar 
body In history. How worthy arc the 531 
Rcprcsentative.s and Senators who have so 
much power? 

Liberty spotlights 10 outstanding, honest 
politicians in the Eighty-second Congre.ss. 
There are others who merit Inclusion, but 
the.se 10 are leading examples. They are not 
Just politicians who keep out of trouble and 
In office: they arc dynamic and outspoken. 
They are not the hacks who have made the 
words phony and politician Interchangeable. 

These lawmakers were picked because 
Liberty believe.s they all sincerely try to serve 
the people—though they represent varied, 
conflicting viewpoints. The 10 de.serve re¬ 
spect because they have risked their political 
necks for principles, and have been able 
enough politicians to win elections without 
selling their souls. They are in the tradi¬ 
tion of Teddy Roosevelt. A1 Smith, FDR, and 
LaGuardla. Some are .straight party men, 
some are Independents, but be they regulars 
or mavericks no boss casts their vote and 
the only strings are to their conscience. 

Here are sound ren.sons why these meet 
the test—and why some others failed to 
qualify. 

They refuse to be errand boys for pressure 
groups or front for special Interests. 

By investigation and study they know is¬ 
sues and know why they vote the way they 
do. By becoming experts In special fields 
they provide leadership for the rest of 
Congress. 

They are not fanatics nor arc they trouba¬ 
dours for funny money, ple-ln-the-sky, pana¬ 
ceas and give-away programs. Serious and 
sane, they put In twice as many hours as 
most of tiieir constituents. 

You never find them wrapped In a sancti¬ 
monious cloud while hatchet men run 


around doing dirty political chores for them. 
Their left hand knows what their right 
hand does, and both hands are clean. They 
don’t “yes'* the little people privately and 
vote against them on the floor. 

They never use congressional Immunity to 
say anything they wouldn’t repeat to your 
face. 

They are not glamour politicians wracked 
by lust for publicity. Surrounded by prlma 
donnas they are team workers, ready to act 
even if a colleague gets the credit. 

They would rather be right than Presi¬ 
dent—and it is entirely possible that some 
of them may be both. All are good material. 

Senator Herbert Lehman, of New York, 
has won more political successes than any 
living American. After a brilliant record as 
governor, he refused to regard the Senate 
as retirement. Serving a 1-year term in 
1949, Lehman became a “young Turk.” rallied 
less energetic Democrats to the Fair Deal, 
and helped put over the DP bill. When a 
crude measure to control subversives (Mc- 
Carran Act) was introduced shortly before 
election Lehman waged a hard, lonely fight. 
The majority, convinced It was suicidal to 
object, shamefacedly passed it. Last fall 
Lehman diligently explained to the voters 
that the real issue was the bill of rights. He 
ran a million votes ahead of his party. 
“When you take a risky stand to defend a 
principle,” he .says, “you may lose votes tem¬ 
porarily but you establish a reputation for 
independence. If you’re building a political 
career, it's reputation and the general im¬ 
pression that count most.” 

Representative Hugh Mitchell has, at 43, 
an elder statesman’s distinction of having 
been Democratic Senator from Washington 
and now serving the House. Had he not 
championed necessary but unpopular price 
controls in 1946, he could have saved his 
Senate .sent. Today the voters say they are 
tired of big real estate and banking in¬ 
fluences and would like Mitchell back In 
the Senate. Either Mitchell or his col¬ 
league, Henry Jack.son, will run in 1952. 

First to propo.se a Columbia Valley Au¬ 
thority (similar to TVA), a champion of 
middle income housing, Mitchell is re¬ 
spected as a leader with a long view. He 
will win his finest laurels in the inter¬ 
national field If he can put through his plan 
for a Pacific Marshall plan, “Democracy 
must become a shattering force In raising 
the hopes of millions In Asia," he declares. 
A Mitchell plan might avert a war hy re¬ 
moving the cause. He intends to light for it. 

Senator Wayne Mor.se, Repuhllcan, of 
Oregon, in his sweeping campaign for re- 
election la.st fall, clo.sed each speech with 
these words: “1 don’t want anybody to \ote 
for me who doesn’t want me back to Con¬ 
gress a free man—absolutely free to exerci.se 
my judgment on the merits of an issue in 
accordance with the facts as I find them. 
Also. I don’t want a single i.solntionlst vote; 
isolationism offers you a war you can’t win.” 

A skilled tactician. Morse piloted the 
w’orld court mea.sure through the Senate, 
generaled the fight again.st Taft-Hartley, 
and now keeps a sharp eye on power-greedy 
bras.s hats. 

Mor.se believe.s hi.s party has a genius for 
snatching deleat from the jaws of victory. 
In 1947 he warned Republican bos.sps that 
If they neglected public demands, they 
would wake up the morning after the 1948 
election to find the Democrats lii. Which Is 
exactly what happened. 

Representative Clifford P. Ca.se. of New 
Jersey, though warned by old-timers to let 
sleeping dogs lie. Insisted on making his 
maiden congressional speech a challenge to 
John Rankin’s anti-Negro nnti-Jewlsh ti¬ 
rades. A Republican. Case firmly believes 
“people will never Join our party In the 
South until we Republicans offer an alterna¬ 
tive.’’ Case works “for a party that keeps 
Its doors open to all groups; we must avoid 
being a class party." 


Labor Is enthusiastic over his stanch fight 
against antiunion curbs. His conservative 
Republican constituents, a little breathless 
keeping up, respect and reelect him solidly. 
Weekly he discusses Issues with them, cur¬ 
rently emphasizing practical steps for inter¬ 
national cooperation. Should his party ever 
switch to Case’s brand of Republicanism it 
might win some astonishing victories and 
Case would rise as a national personality. 

Senator James Duff, of Pennsylvania, ex¬ 
plains why his political obituary keeps reap¬ 
pearing: “Because I play table stakes.’’ He’ll 
gamble everything rather than trim or com¬ 
promise. This independence dates to his 
service as n Bull Moose elector for Teddy 
Roosevelt. His first act as Pennsylvania’s 
Governor was to throw the manufacturer’s 
association “fix” man out of his office, and 
set up a vast water project “cleansing the 
filthy cesspools so that now you can see a 
silver dollar 6 feet down.” Trying to purify 
the Republican Party, Duff was crushed 
when the Grundy machine steamrollered 
Dewey’s nomination in ’48. He took the 
Issue of Grundyism to the people and hu¬ 
miliated the bosses. He feel.s his party can 
talk Presidential candidates only “after de¬ 
veloping a sound political philosophy.” 
Duff, who fights Taft’s isolationism and re¬ 
gards Dewey as a “lip-service liberal,” might 
be the man. 

Representative Wright Patman, of Texas, 
looks back to 1921 “when I Introduced a law 
In the State legislature making it an oflTense 
to wear disguises for the purpose of terrify¬ 
ing anybody.’’ He thinks this blow against 
the KKK the proudest risk of a career packed 
with battles against predatory bullies. 

As co-author of the Robinson-Patman Act 
his name Is a milestone In antitrust law. 
I;a.st year he led an aggressive fight again.st 
“basing points.” a device by big steel com¬ 
panies to raise steel prices by charging cus¬ 
tomers for nonexistent freight. 

Pew Congressmen are equipped to deal with 
the lawyer lobbyists of corporations and car¬ 
tels, The public must rely on wise Wright 
Patman to protect It, and keep small business 
and free competition alive. Had he made a 
deal with the oil companies the political 
escalator was waiting for him—but Patman 
would rather be right. 

Representative Henry Jackson. 38-year- 
old Democrat, of Washington, has spent 10 
Impatient years in Congre.ss struggling for 
mure electric power, more production, more 
industrial development, more things for 
more people at le.ss cost. 

As a congi’esslonal watchdog on atomic 
energy he stoutly defended civilian director 
Lillenthal against efforts to smear his effi¬ 
cient administration. Jackson angrily 
labeled Senator Hickenloopfr's bumbling 
charges “a carnival of confusion” and in¬ 
sisted this vital project be free of political 
and military interference. 

A keen constitutional lawyer, Jackson 
fights Communists without destroying in¬ 
dividual liberties. A great champion of la¬ 
bor. he wants resources exploited, not people. 
In Wa.shingtori State they would like him as 
governor, or to send him to the Senate if his 
colleague Hugh Mitchell Isn’t the candidate. 
Wherever he serves, he’ll be doing a Job for 
the people. 

Senator Richard Rus.5ell. of Georgia, Is the 
voice of the South. Called an unrecon¬ 
structed Georgian by liberals he likes to point 
to free lunches for United States school chil¬ 
dren and the farm security program ns proof 
that he has political know-how while others 
talk. 

He was the southern bloc’s choice against 
Truman in 1948. The Dixlecrnts bolted to 
hold a separate convention, but Russell re¬ 
fused their nomination, preferring to remain 
a regular Democrat, thereby saving his party 
from collapse. He may be compared to Henry 
Clay. 

A popular orator he refuses "to play Dixie 
on the heartstrings.” In 1936 he trounced 
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Gene Talmadge in an acrid campaign and to¬ 
day at S3 he l8 the Senate’s master parlia¬ 
mentarian. an adroit and powerful lawmaker. 
While Russell gallantly ahielda old traditions 
he also champions profound measures which 
hasten the day when Southern attitudes will 
be extinct. 

Representative Jack Javtts. Republican, of 
New York, keeps winning in Tammany’s bail¬ 
iwick. He thinks his party could win every¬ 
where tf it adopted his zealous strategy of 
*’the feasible alternative. Not Just opposi¬ 
tion but come up with some positive an¬ 
swers.” He is one of the few Congressmen 
who has not wavered on civil liberties at home 
and who opposes alliances with Fascists 
abroad. While working to speed wheat to 
India he raid “fighting communism must in¬ 
volve economic and spiritual forces as well as 
military.’* 

jAvrrs feels he makes his real impact 
speaking. On countless TV. radio programs 
and forums he explains issues and an.swer8 
questions. Appearing outside his district 
he often sparks a community to make de¬ 
mands which help put something through 
Congress that no amount of debate or poli¬ 
ticking could do. He says “the public really 
holds the whip.” 

Senator Mabgarct Chase Siiith. of Maine, 
but for her enemies, would merely be known 
as the first woman to enter the Senate strictly 
on her own merit. Last year she issued a 
’’declaration of conscience”—a clarion call 
for Congress to make a stand for deoancy. 
Leveling fire on Senator McCabtht. she de¬ 
nounced efforts to turn Congress into a 
forum of hate. Those who hoped to ride to 
a Republican victory through the selfish 
political exploitation of fear, bigotry, ignor¬ 
ance and intolerance wmced under her seeth¬ 
ing indictment. The McCarthy hloc is now 
sharpening knives for vengeance against Mrs. 
Smith. 

With her New England conscience the Sen¬ 
ator combines a sincere human approach 
which has given Maine an effective Washing¬ 
ton advocate. She likes to have major is¬ 
sues thoroughly discussed at home before 
voting on them. In Maine, frankness is a 
political asset. 


Bank*’ 1950 Profits Are Greatest Ever 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include herewith an article which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post of Mon¬ 
day, April 30. 1951; 

Banks* 1950 Profits Are Greatest Ever 

Bank profits in 1950 were the greatest in 
history, Maple T. Harl, Chairman of the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC), 
said yesterday. 

Reports from the 13,446 PDIC-insured com¬ 
mercial banks showed net profits after taxes 
amounted to $037,000,000. a 13-percent gain 
over 1949. he said, adding: 

“Stockholders of the banks shared directly 
in this prosperity, with record dividends of 
$391,000,000, or 42 percent of net profits 
after taxes.” 

Tlie profits after taxes, Harl said, repre¬ 
sented "an average of 27.72 percent on basic 
common capital and 8.51 percent on total 
capital accounts, the highest rate of profits 
since 1946.” 

The FDIC Chairman described dividend 
payments to common stockholders as equiva¬ 


lent to **a direct return of 11.45 percent on 
this stock, the highest dividend {imyment in 
the history of the Corporation (FDIC).** 

“On May 12,** Harl said, “we will cross the 
threshold of the eighth year in which there 
has been no reoelversbip of an insured bank, 
nor a penny’s loss to any depositor in an 
insured bank. This represents an all-time 
record for depositors* safety in this Nation.” 

He declared that loans—^whlch the Gov¬ 
ernment has lately been trying to stem for 
anti-inflation purposes—^reached at the end 
of 1960 the hlfhest point ever up to that 
time. 

The loan rise accounted for most of the 
gain in bank earnings—gross current oper¬ 
ating earnings were an unprecedented $3,- 
931.000.000—as the average rate of return on 
loans advanced slightly to 4.34 percent. 

Total income from loans rose 14 percent 
over 1949 to a $2,008,000,000 total, while 
interest on United States Government 
securities was practically unchanged at 
$1,015,000,000. 


Address of Justice Willium 0. Douglas 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAT SUTTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. SUTTON. Mi*. Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, very graciously accepted an in¬ 
vitation to address the general assembly, 
in joint session, of the State of Tennes¬ 
see. Under permission heretofore 
granted, I insert Justice Douglas’ re¬ 
marks in the Record. His observations 
are very interesting and most enlighten¬ 
ing Indeed. I am sure that the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the readers of the 
Congressional Record will greatly en¬ 
joy the expressions of our eminent 
jurist: 

Address op Mr. Justice William O. Douglas 
Before the General As.sembly of the State 
OF Tennessee, Nashville. ’Tenn., February 
22, 1961 

TENKSBSSB ACROSS THE WORLD 
The invitation to address the Tennessee 
Legislature is an honor I will always cherish. 
Tlie distinction has special value to me be¬ 
cause of the ties I have to this Common¬ 
wealth. They are not ties of birth or resi¬ 
dence. They are in part ties of friendship 
with members of this body, with Tennesssee 
lawyers, with Tennessee fishermen and hunt¬ 
ers, and with a long and illustrious line 
of Senators and Representatives to the Con¬ 
gress. 'The list is too long to mention: but 
you will appreciate the quality of these 
friends and their enduring nature when I say 
that the Dean of them all is Cordell Hull, 
of Carthage. 

By reason of her distinguished sons, Ten¬ 
nessee had a hold on me long before I 
ever walked her ridges or explored her lakes. 
Tennessee so far has given the Nation three 
Presidents—Andrew Jackson, James Polk, 
and Andrew Johnson. These were special 
heroes of mine. Andrew Jackson and An¬ 
drew Johnson were men of tough fiber who 
believed In democracy and would fight its 
opponents to the death. Polk too had a 
special claim to my affections. It was Polk 
who saved the Pacific Northwest (and the 
special port of the old Oregon Territory 
which is my home) for the United States. 


In later years I came to identify Tennessee 
with distinguished lawyers and jurists. I 
knew Grafton Green, the late Chief Justice, 
and was privileged to call him a friend. Five 
Tennessee lawyers have served on the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States: John 
Catron (1837-66), Howell £. Jackson (1893- 
95). Horace T. Lurton (1909-14), Edward 
T. Sanford (1923-80), James C. McReynolds 
(1014-41). 

Each of these men. true to the character 
of his State, was a strong individualist with 
values to which he was as devoted as An¬ 
drew Jackson was to his. These men helped 
give the Court the quality of Independence 
which has distinguished its long history. 

Recorded history could produce many 
more examples that are lllustrntlve of the 
strength which Tennessee has given the 
Nation. During the journeys I made the 
last two summers into the villages of Asia 
I learned what hope Tennessee has given 
the world. 

It may come as a surprise even to Ten¬ 
nesseans to learn that the word ‘‘Tennessee’* 
is well known all the way across from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific. To millions of 
people in that area the word is. indeed, the 
symbol of a new order, a new way of life— 
security and independence for themselves 
and their children. 

They know about Tennessee because they 
have heard of the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. It is the Tennessee Valley Authority that 
fit.s their needs and will solve many of their 
basic problems. The TVA can also be uti¬ 
lized as one of the major Influence to turn 
back the tide of communism which today 
threatens to engulf Asia. 

The country I speak of Is the vast under¬ 
belly of Russia that extends from Lebanon 
and Syria on the west through India on the 
east. Its geography tells in part the in¬ 
terest of the people of the region in the 
TVA. The Lebanon Mountains rise from the 
Mediterranean and form a high barricade 
where moisture collects. This range once 
covered with juniper, pine, and the famous 
cedars of Lebanon is now mostly bare. The 
Lebanon Mountains extend .south and be¬ 
come geologically the Mountains of Judea 
where Jerusalem sits. Judea too has long 
been shorn of trees. 

East of the Lebanon Mountains some 20 
Xfilles is the Anti-Lebanon range j;urrded 
over by Mount Hermon of Biblical fame. 
This range is also mostly deforested The 
Anti-Lebanon runs south to form the Moun¬ 
tains oi Moab, where Moses is buried. Moab 
like Jurlea has been scrubbed clean of trees. 
In between Moab and Judea runs the Jordan. 

East of the Anti-Lebanon Is Damascus, an 
oasis that sits on the edge of a vast desertIc 
steppe running 461 mllc.s to Baghdad, Iraq. 
It is an empty domain where anyone but a 
Bedouin would get lost and die of thirst. 

Baghdad sits in between the Tigris and 
iuphrates and not far north of their con¬ 
fluence. It ’s the center of th-* undent 
Mesopotamia. Beyond It to the east 200 
miles arc the Zagros Mountains whief form 
the western border cx Persia. TIipec are 
high mountains, rising 15.000 feet. On their 
east are high plateaus and basins broken by 
minor ridges that run to Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and finally to India. 

All of this vast domain is practically tree¬ 
less. In ancient days the interior was rich 
in oak and juniper. Now one can ride horse¬ 
back for days on end and see no trees except 
date orchards In Iraq or peaches and apricots 
In Persia or such poplars as may have been 
planted In a vlll .ge. ITie region Is treev^s 
because of the goat. But for the goat new 
forests would have grown when the old ones 
were cut for lumber and charcoal. The goat, 
however, ate the seedlings. Unrestricted 
grazing and uncontrolled cutting of trees 
produced erosion the like of which Ameri¬ 
cans have never seen. The trees are all gone; 
the grass is going; hundreds of thousands 
of acres have been despoiled. 
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The result Is that rains and snow water 
run off In torrents, washing top soil away. 
Borne parts of this Inland empire get only 
20 inches of rain a year; and It Is mostly 
wasted. Other sections, such as portions of 
India, are heavy with rain; but It too comes 
and goes In a roar. There may be 40 to 60 
Inches a year; and yet no water Is left for 
the growing season. 

To the people of this area TV A means 
the harnessing of floods, the storing of rain 
water and the Inttallatlon of modern Irri¬ 
gation systems. Everywhere I went people 
asked, “Why can’t we have a TVA?” 

A Druse chieftain south of Dama.scus In¬ 
quired about it. I was asked about it many 
times as I traveled the length of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Below Baghdad I saw 50.000 
people homeless by reason of a flood. They, 
too, had heard of the TVA and wanted one 
for themsjelves. 

In Persia I traveled the length of the 
Zagros Range—from the Russian border in 
the north to the Persian Gulf on the south. 
In practically every valley I heard the same 
plea, “We need a TVA.” 

In New Delhi, Nehru, Prasad, and other 
high officials ol India spoke enthusiastically 
about their many projects or reform. Yet 
their eyes lighted up the most when they 
mentioned India's four new TVA's that come 
into operation in lUGl and the great TVA on 
the Kosi River (still In blueprint) that will 
overshadow anything we in America have 
ever known. 

Yes, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
caught the imagination ol all the people 
across this broad belt of Asm. They think 
ol it as a device .lOr insuring crops In a land 
where crop lailures mean death from star¬ 
vation. TVA al.so means to them lncrea.sed 
productivity ol the land, new foro.sts. the 
end of erosion, modern methods of farm¬ 
ing 

TVA means more than this. The Middle 
East and &C)utheast Asia are areas which have 
long been exploited. Huge piofits have been 
taken out of the region; few profits have 
ever been left for the social and economic 
development ol these countrie.s Some lor- 
eign jiov.'er has foi centuries bled those na¬ 
tions white. The TVA is u community proj¬ 
ect whereby the beiieiils accrue to all the 
people, not to a few promoters. Some call 
this socialism. But the people of Asia are 
not bothered by labels. It is the result that 
counts, and one thing they like about TVA 
is that it is a device which avoids exploita¬ 
tion ol the many by the lew. 

The TVA is even more than that. It repre¬ 
sents an idea that at this Juncture of history 
call be utilized on beliali of clvllizatioii 
against the threat of totalitarian commu¬ 
nism. 

If we are bold enough to make this device 
an instrument of oui Asiatic foreign policy, 
we can take the political initialive away 
Irorn Soviet Russia, turn the tide, and win 
country after country lor the democratic 
cause The reason the TVA can have that 
profound and revolutionary effect is due to 
the character of the problem that confronts 
Asia 

We in America are apt to think of Asia 
In terms of teeming millions who live In 
squalor and who arc doomed to stay there. 
Poverty, lack of medical cure, and illiteracy 
are. indeed, the first to meet the eye of the 
newcomer to that area. But the future of 
Asia is bright if we will only study Its po¬ 
tential. And the alliance of Asia to the 
democratic front can be steadfast. If we heed 
the warnings and sponsor liberal political 
groups rather than reactionary ones. 

The rock bottom of Asia’s problem is land¬ 
lordism. By and large the governments of 
Asia are of the landlords, by the landlords, 
and for the landlords. India under Nehru Is 
an exception, for Nehru is splitting up the 
huge estates and distributing the land on an 
Installment basis to the peasants. Persia un¬ 


der Razmara can easily be another exception. 
The recent announcement by the Shah of 
Persia of the sale of the Royal lands to the 
peasants points the way. 

In this part of the world the land for cen¬ 
turies has been owned by a few. The rent 
is usually on shares. It runs as high as 80 
percent of the crop. The tenant Is custo¬ 
marily In debt to the landlord on loans pay¬ 
ing Interest of 20, 40, and even 100 percent. 
Bo his actual share of the crop Is often much 
le.S8 than 20 percent. He Is bound to the 
landlord throughout all time. His grand¬ 
sons will be serfs Just as he is and just as 
his great-grandfather was. 

A few men may own a w'hole nation. It is 
nut uncommon to find one man owning 100, 
200, 600 villages. The profits are exported 
abroad or at least not reinvested In the vil¬ 
lages, the life of the villages goe.s on as it 
did centuries ago; men and women live in 
squalor under an extortionate tenancy. 
There are no schools, no doctors, no first-aid 
centers. The peasant has about concluded 
he has no escape from his tenancy except by 
revolution. 

There are grumblings in every village I 
have visited across this broad belt. Revolu¬ 
tion is brewing. It's the kind of revolution 
the stalwart sons of Tennessee once»brewcd. 
If we in America knew the facts and appre¬ 
ciated what was at stake, we would be on 
the side of these miserable tenants. We 
would help them make their revolutions. We 
would help them make their revolutions in 
the pattern of our own American Revolution. 

Uiifortiuiatcly. we do not do that. As a 
result of a combination or circumstances, we 
are mostly signed up on the side of the land¬ 
lords. In Asia change la certain; but it is 
not necessarily a change to communism. To 
Asiatics we appear to be against change. We 
strive for stability in governments when 
there can be no stability. We aline ourselves 
with the status quo; and as a consequence 
America becomes identified in the eyes of 
the peasants of Asia with the force.s that 
hold them in their eternal serfdom. Soviet 
propaganda about America, these peasants 
often told me, is proved to be correct. We 
talk democracy and peace and In our loreign 
policies support pensons and governments 
and policies that make democracy and peace 
impossible In Asia. 

This crltici.sm of America is not fair; we 
intend no such consequences. It l.s, however, 
a product ol our wholly negative attitude. 
In our foreign policy we arc merely anti¬ 
communist. We have not become Identified 
ill the eyes of the peasants of Asia with their 
aspirations The opposite has in fact been 
the case. We have been .so violently and 
relentlessly niiti-Communi.st that we have 
ru.shed to the support of every group that 
opposes Soviet communasm. 'That has put 
us in partnership with the corrupt and re¬ 
actionary groups whose policies breed the dis¬ 
content on which Soviet communism leed.s 
and spreads Thus we liave ended up as 
allies c/ some of the wor.st foes of the peo- 
jiles of Asia. 

It is eu.sy to rever.se the trend. We can 
begin by utilizing the idea ol the TVA as 
the political Instrument for remodeling the 
economy ol Asia. Take the Tigris and Eu- 
phrate.-s as an example. Today 200 men own 
and control Iraq. Three million five hun¬ 
dred thousand people are the poverty ridden, 
di.seased. and illiterate employees of this 
group. A TVA on the Tigris and Euphrates 
could rather quickly alter this condition. 
If a TVA were constructed. It could provide 
the conditions which would transform this 
poverty belt into a prosperous area. It could 
create an economy based on a democratic 
rather than a communistic foundation. If 
a TVA Is built, American capital will largely 
build it. We therefore can attach conditions 
to It—conditions similar to the ones that 
settled our own West and that prevented 
for all time the ancient prohlem of landlord¬ 
ism from haunting this Nation. The basic 


condition is that every man who works the 
land shall own it and that no man shall own 
more than say. 30 acres. 

This undertaking would have profound ef¬ 
fects on both the problem of the standard 
of living In this area and on the problem of 
population. It would at once spread the 
dividends of Increased production among 
the broad base of the peasants and lay the 
foundation for medical care, schools, and all 
of the other necessities of healthy village 
life. It would, moreover, supply the largest 
part of the answer to the population prob¬ 
lem. Iraq today has 3,.500,000 people; Persia, 
16,000,000. With proper land utilization Iraq 
could support 40.000,000; Persia. 100,000,000. 
We think of India as overpopulated. Her 
400,000,000, located on tired and saturated 
land, seem to us to create an insoluble prob¬ 
lem. Nehru, however, Is convinced that In¬ 
dia is underpopulated: and alter seeing In¬ 
dia’s potential I am inclined to agree. In¬ 
dia’s TVA’s can greatly increase the fertility 
and productivity of the earth. India’s TVA’s 
can start va.st industrial projects. India's 
future is bright. Her natural re.sources arc 
great. She has. for example, richer iron 
deposits than we ever knew in America. Her 
electric power potential is unequaled. There 
is no reason why India cannot enjoy a.s high 
a standard of living as our own. 

If America sponsored the kind of "TVA in 
Asia that we sponsor at home, the political 
tide would soon turn our way. Deep in the 
hearts of each of Asia’s peasants is the de¬ 
sire to own land. He wants to be able to 
fence it, to call it his own. Land owner.ship 
Is a real passion. The Soviets know it. In 
the propaganda which they beam to Asia or 
spread by word of mouth, they do not talk of 
collective farms. Instead they promise every 
tenant his own farm. While the Soviets are 
talking, we of the Western World can promote 
actual project.?. We cun be the promoters of 
living TVA’s in this entire area which will 
make the farmers the landowners. 

Today the peasants in these countries 
have little to fight lor. Today they will 
not form armies of strength and determi¬ 
nation against Soviet communism. They 
will not rise up and light for their land¬ 
lords. They have been too long exploited. 
They cannot be expected to form reliable 
armies in defense of the svstem which ha.s 
held them in their lowly estate. They must 
have ideas ol freedom for which to fight. 
Those ideas must be concrete and specilic. 
For example, once the Communists in 
China changed from Marxist slogans to 
agrarian projects that caught the Imagina¬ 
tion of the peasants; they began to march 
to victories. People are the same the world 
over. Armies that fight to the bitter end 
are armies that hght for ideas. The aim of 
the Soviet influence i.s to produce native 
armies that will hght lor the projects of 
Soviet Russia. There is no reason why the 
democratic world cannot do the same. Our 
task Is in many respects easier than Rus¬ 
sia’s. For in Asia. Ru.s.sia Is the much-sus¬ 
pected neighbor whose Marxist philosophy 
has precious little appeal even to the masses. 

If the peasants of Asia are given personal 
stakes In their countries, they will rally in 
defen.se. While they will not ri.se up and 
light lor their landlords, they will rise up 
and fight lor their own. Only when tho.^e 
conditions cxi.st can we build security in 
that area. 

We of the Western World have sacrificed 
our strength in Asia becau.se we have been 
purely on the defensive. We let China go 
communistic, because we att.achcd no con¬ 
ditions to the $2,000,000,000 wc advanced to 
Chlang Kai-shek, If we had insisted on re¬ 
forms as a condition of our help and super¬ 
vised the expenditure of the great wealth we 
poured into China, the chances are China 
would not be Communist today. 

To date most of the funds we have apent 
in Asia have been wasted. In spite Of our 
expenditures the democratic world has been 
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growing Bmftller and smaller. The truth la 
that we cannot save the world from commu- 
nlam by dollars. V(e can, however, save it 
from communism by a liberal, aggressive, 
positive program of reform. 

The TVA is a great political invention of 
the century. It has made Tennessee a word 
with revolutionary overtones the world 
around. Tennessee is today a word that in¬ 
spires millions of Asiatics to the hope of a 
better life. The concept of water control 
and land utilisation which the TVA em¬ 
bodies can become the solvent of the main 
problems of Asia. The idea of the TVA can 
become even more than that. It can be 
made the major influence for obtaining in 
Asia a verdict against communism and for 
civilization. 

Appeunnce of General MacArthnr Before 
Home Committee on Armed Services 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNICTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following: 
Statement bt Congressman James T. Pat- 

TEBSON IN CONNECTION WITH HlS iNTHOOUC- 

TiON or A Resolution Authorizing the 
Appearance or General of the Army Doug¬ 
las MacArthur Before the Committee on 
Atmed bBaviCEs OP the House op Repre¬ 
sentatives IN Public Hearing 
The awful enormity of military operations 
in Korea has stren^hened my conviction 
that It is the duty of Congress to determine 
that American lives shall not be lost need¬ 
lessly in this conflict. 

A half-informed Congress can accomplish 
little more than an uninformed Congress. 
It is ridiculous to assume that the sched¬ 
uled hearings before the Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate 
will resolve the extreme doubt which many 
Members of Congress have as to the wisdom 
of the present course of action in Korea. 
Further, executive sessions will serve to in¬ 
crease that doubt beyond reasonable propor¬ 
tions. 

Feeling that now Is the time to take the 
American people into our confidence, I have 
proposed by resolution that the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives shall, upon completion of the 
Senate bearings, conduct a full, open public 
Inquiry to which General BlacArthur and 
Defense Department representatives will be 
invited to testify. It is expected that invi¬ 
tations would be issued to Secretary Mar¬ 
shall, Secretary Acheson. and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as well as to others with special 
knowledge of our policies, both diplomatic 
and military, in Korea and on the continent 
of Asia. 

The future security of the world depends 
upon the wisdom of our decisions. Person¬ 
alities have no place In those decisions. The 
Congress is desirous of being fully informed 
and acting upon the Information obtained. 

Vehement attacks upon the President of 
the United States and upon General Mac¬ 
Arthur, both in and beyond the confines of 
the Congress, make it mandatory that we 
hear both views as to the conduct of mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic operations In the Far 
East. The American people have split ter¬ 
ribly over recent events, and despair instead 
<a hope has pervaded our Nation. The peo¬ 
ple sincerely want to believe in the prin¬ 


ciples which brought our forces to Korea. 
They sincerely want to have us, as a nation, 
resist aggression. And. above all, they want 
to secure a Just peace and an enduring one 
so that their chlldi'en and their children's 
children shall not have to make war with 
despots. 

I trust that my resolution will be adopted 
by the House and that the Armed Services 
Committee will conduct such an inquiry in 
the same nonpartisan manner in which all 
other deliberations of the committee have 
been held. 


The Free Eaterprite Sytlem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the AfJpendix of the Record an address 
hy John S. Coleman, president of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., at the 
annual Michigan congressional dinner, 
held in this city on April 30 last. The 
address was on the subject of the free- 
enterprise system. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Detroit Is about to celebrate its anniver¬ 
sary of 2d0 years. But. let no one say the 
city is old. Look at the headlines. They 
tell of the need for strength. And to whom 
does the Nation turn?—to young and 
dynamic Detroit. In World War II, with¬ 
out partisan interest, we fulfilled our com¬ 
mission. and we will fulfill it today. 

Upon all of us, gentlemen, now rest new 
and grave obligations. There was a time 
when the typical company president was 
totally absorbed in the single purpose of 
running his own business. He had no ex¬ 
tra ciUTlcular activities. He did not preside 
at community chest luncheons. He did not 
appear on television. He did not mount the 
rostrum at this association meeting or that 
conveniou. He was not an airline com¬ 
muter. He could be found in town and at 
his desk. And patient vice presidents had 
no reason to remind him that the company 
was In business to make a profit. 

Why do we leave our desks and apply our¬ 
selves to problems outside the immediate 
commission of our boards of directors? In 
a free society, there is no escape from social 
responsibilities. And this is true for all of 
us, whatever our Job. The citizen who will 
not dirty his hands with politics soon gets a 
brand of politics which is plenty dirty. He 
gets what he deserves and it may be he gets 
dictatorship. 

Similarly, corporations Ignore at their 
peril the world beyond their board rooms. 
For the problems of the world certainly 
will not pass the corporation by. The im¬ 
pact of taxation, social security, labor leg¬ 
islation, and banking policy on our daily 
business Is clear and direct. But in the 
broader issues of foreign trade, of peace and 
war, of the Ideals and purposes of a free 
society—In all of these too, the corporation 
as the representative unit of our economio 
system is inextricably mixed. 

It may he right to call a corporation a 
legal fiction; but within Its gates, millions 
of Americans spend most of their waking 
hours. To them, it Is far from fiction. It 
touches intimately their homes and families. 
It is a factor In local affairs. Its represent¬ 


atives spread Its Influence across the coun¬ 
try, and often, through subsidiaries or 
agents, to the world overseas. 

The corporation is not an organ of the 
state, but surely it is an organ of society. 
On Government rests a broad Jurisdiction. 
But the corporation, too. has rights. It, too, 
has its appro«.riate sphere of action and its 
indispensable functions. These two. Gov¬ 
ernment and industry, are not contestants 
In a struggle. They are partners In a com¬ 
mon cause: that of the fulfillment of the in¬ 
dividual man. And If this purpose is not 
pursued in harmony, It cannot be achieved 
at all. Tonight, therefore, here in Wash¬ 
ington, before my colleagues of Michigan 
industry, I am encouraged to make a few 
remarks on our part in that elusive har¬ 
mony. 

Let me begin, gentlemen, by saying that 
we must first be aware of our own place in 
society. To determine this Is not as easy 
as it seems. If we manage to snatch a 
few moments to look up some things people 
may have written on this subject, we meet 
with violently contradictory assertions. The 
Wall street 'Journal and the writings of a 
Sinclair Lewis, the publications of the 
Chamber of Commerce and various profes¬ 
sors of social science bear witness to a 
mutual dislike. 

As someone has suggested, If one were to 
take onc% opinion of American business en¬ 
terprise from the Broadway stage, one could 
only conclude that it is a noxious form of 
skullduggery practiced by offensive heels. 
Though this unfortunate picture may be 
discounted as perhaps the normal relation¬ 
ship between "creative artists" and those 
doing the housekeeping, nevertheless, there 
is one fact which deserves some thought. 
Beyond its own Journals, American business 
has a bod press. I am concerned with the 
bitter critics to be found In the highly in¬ 
fluential academic and lltera»*y flelds. And I 
am concerned with the Ineffwtlve response 
we have been making to this threat. 

I use the word "threat” carefully. For If 
capitalism Is to survive, It must do more 
than produce a greater and greater flnw of 
goods and services. It must also \^in the 
acceptance and more, the loyalty, of the 
broad community. Unless the average citi¬ 
zen Is convinced that our system ts com¬ 
patible with and encourages personal ex¬ 
pression and fulfillment, he will search for 
alternatives. People may vote us suenrs.s 
by buying our products, but that Is small 
consolation if they then go to the polls and 
vote us out of business. Capitalism Is the 
means to abundance; but If It is ideologically 
inadequate, it will die. 

It Is true that businessmen have nf)t all 
become angels. Some are still battling the 
tide. But undoubtedly we have reached a 
large measure of Industrial democracy. And 
our urgent task Is to show the connection 
between these contemporary facts of busi¬ 
ness and the purposes of a free society—not 
by platitudes, far less by slogans and com¬ 
mercials; but by consistent, cogent, and 
tireless demonstration. 

I am not going to attempt to draw a 
syllabus for an educational program. But 
this Is perhaps an appropriate place to Indi¬ 
cate certain prerequisites. Surely, the first 
is to understand those to whom we speak. 
Neither a thousand full-page spreads nor a 
torrent of after-dinner speeches will have 
the slightest effect unless we know what In¬ 
terests the listener. And of one thing I am 
sure, as Fortune magazine recently reminded 
us. abstract apologetic ads for free enterprise 
leave Joe Doakes cold. 

The louder we proclaim its virtues, possibly 
the more suspicious he gets. Unctuous 
generalities about the corner drug store and 
Abraham Lincoln do not add up to the Indl* 
vidual American dream. And over-simplified 
readings of economic history do not come 
within a mile of the desires and asplratiouf 
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Of tha average man in the shop. It Is time 
we gave a much-needed rest to the vague and 
negative words "‘free enterprise.” I am not 
always sure I know what they mean, and I 
am sure that even after a million dollar ad¬ 
vertising campaign, Joe Doakes doesn’t. 

Free enterprise in the sense of a broad 
freedom to buy and sell without a compli¬ 
cated apparatus of controls, certainly existed 
once. In this freedom America grew rich 
and great. But an elementary course In his¬ 
tory is enough to show that, in this growth, 
great achievements were associated with 
grave abuses. And these abuses were bound 
to bring decisive modifications In the system. 

Bo free enterprise has given way to a mixed 
economy in which management is to a large 
degree limited by public pollcles—and as we 
know only too well, this system has also 
developed Its crops of ills. 

The average American is not Interested in 
business apologies. He does not want a 
course in the American system. • • * 

Interpretations of the past may be interest¬ 
ing enough, but he will ask what do they do 
for him now. Whatever free enterprise was, 
he will Judge the system by how »t works 
today; not in the ads, but In the machine 
shop and at the desk. Frustrations or suspi¬ 
cions in the factory or the office will not be 
resolved by offering the contemplation of ab¬ 
stractions. It is an elementary truth that 
the worker is interested first in his own 
welfare—and understandably so. Hence, I 
am Inclined to agree with Governor Dewey 
that he doer, a poor service to his party who 
uses welfare as a term of abuse. 

I am trying to be frank, gentlemen. For 
we must face the fact that the Influence of 
businessmen In the community has been 
slowly declining. The great majority of peo¬ 
ple have looked elsewhere, to the Govern¬ 
ment or the labor unions, for the fulfillment 
of their aspirations to a better life. 

As one piece of legislation has followed 
another, limiting the discretion of manage¬ 
ment, we have retreated to our associations 
and committees. And from them—at least 
it seems to the onlooker—we have looked out 
to fire broadsides at each successive project 
that others may put forward. 

InevitJ^bly, we have created the impression 
that we are obstructive and negative. Others 
have their Inventory of proposals for reform; 
but w'c, It seems to many, do not even admit 
the problems. 

It Is time for us all to look at the prob¬ 
lems of the Nation—not as management or 
labor, farmers or professional men; but as 
citizens. Perhaps this is easier said than 
done. But God knows that our society— 
and I speak of government, business, labor, 
and every segment of that society—will per¬ 
ish unless we recapture a capacity lor disin¬ 
terested action. I am not suggesting, then, 
a bigger and better lobby. But I am propos¬ 
ing that we participate to a greater extent 
In the formation of public policies; not Just 
as watchdogs or critics of other proposals, 
but as the sponsors of practical measures to 
meet the problems of the day. 

Indiscriminate opposition to programs, 
which to the average man appear to be de¬ 
signed for his benefit, is a sure way to lose 
public confidence. And yet we must admit 
that this has sometimes been the business 
altitude to major pieces of legislation. 

Important acts affecting business are 
placed on the statute book without busi¬ 
ness participation and over business opposi¬ 
tion. And those individual enactments in 
the end add up to the transformation of the 
economy. 

It might have been better In some cases, 
and I am thinking of such examples as the 
Federal Reserve Act, the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Act. and the Social Security Act. if 
we had accepted the need and participated 
fully ill the writing of legislation. 

We are not opposed to the aspirations of 
the common man. We are all common men, 


and we believe with all our hearts that a 
thriving capitalism is the best and greatest 
means to personal fulfillment. We do not 
Believe that our system Is perfect. But we 
must be sure that we are taking the Initia¬ 
tive In the ceaseless search for development 
and Improvement. 

Here perhaps the greatest difficulty Is the 
assumption that these aspirations can all 
bo satisfied tomorrow. If all or even a ma¬ 
jority of the unexecuted proposals for social 
welfare were In a brief period implemented 
by corporations or governments, our system 
would certainly collapse under the burden. 

The great discovery of Socialist govern¬ 
ments abroad has been that national re¬ 
sources are limited, and that for even nation¬ 
alized undertakings, profits are desirable and 
even essential. Meanwhile, we are confront¬ 
ed with the tasks of reconciling these deeply 
established expectations with the require¬ 
ments of the engine of production. 

At Burroughs, we plan for efficient produc¬ 
tion; but we also endeavor to make a better 
place to work. And, Indeed, the two objec¬ 
tives are Inseparable. We must recover a 
lost Intellectual Initiative. We must make 
our proper contribution to the problems of 
the community and the State. We must get 
back Into the stream of history. 

The American economy remains the most 
productive in the world. It still has the 
stimulus of individual Intlative. It is 
sparked by vigorous competlon. It is dy¬ 
namic. In It. new Ideas are born and can 
rapidly become great Industries. 

We are not surprised that such vigor 
should bring Its problems. Industrial re¬ 
lations, full employment, balanced interna¬ 
tional trade, the clash of progress and secu¬ 
rity, are but a few. But in the final analysis, 
the American economy meets the test. It 
Is the en\ 7 ' of the entire world. Hardly a 
worker in Naples or Belgrade but would ex¬ 
change his dwelling In Europe tor a tent In 
Bay City. A Sears-Roebuck catalog Is a 
book of wonders in Yugoslavia. 

America has provided wide opportunities 
and reasonable security, and It Is built on a 
concept of individual human dignity. If 
we have failed In communication. If we have 
encouraged suspicions, if we have not re¬ 
lated our efforts to larger social purposes, 
then, in the words of the proverb—rather 
than abuse the darkness, let us light a candle. 

It Red China or Red Russia the Main 
Issue? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr, YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of the House to the 
following article by Mr. James Reston, 
of the New York Times. Mr. Reston is 
one of our most excellent writers. His 
article merits careful study. 

Is Red China or Red Russia the Main 

Issue?—“Greater Debate” Has Posed a 

Question Which the Nation Must Decide 
(By James Reston) 

Washington, April 28.—^Next week’s foreign 
policy debate on Capitol Hill Is likely to cen¬ 
ter around two statements made this week, 
one in the Senate by Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Republican of Oliio, and the other In Chicago 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

1. The United States, said the Senator on 
Thursday, "mustn’t be stopped” from adopt¬ 


ing General MacArlhur’s program “by any 
possibility that the Russians may come into 
the war.” 

2. “However great the effort,” said General 
MacArthur, “to distract attention from the 
main issues by introducing into public dis¬ 
cussion extraneous and irrelevant matters, 
the fundamental question still remains the 
same; What is the policy for Korea?" 

Last month. In the troops-to-Europe de¬ 
bate, Senator Taft was arguing against send¬ 
ing large American forces to Europe on the 
grouiid that might provoke the Russians to 
make war. 

His argument now, however, is that the 
United States can adopt the MacArthur pro¬ 
gram of bombing Manchuria, blockading the 
the China coast, and opening a second front 
In South China with Chlang Kat-shek’s 
troops without worrying about the possibility 
that the Russians would retaliate. 

MAC ARTHUR’S POSITION 

General MacArthur implies much the same 
thing. In his first speech, he at least consid¬ 
ered the possibility that the Russians might 
come In if we followed his policy. He also 
conceded that our strategic problem was 
global, and that to consider the problems of 
one area without considering the problems 
of all other areas was to court disaster for 
the whole. 

Since then, however, while the general 
atmosphere has become less tense, the attack 
by President 'Truman's opposition has be¬ 
come no less severe. “Our objective.” said 
the general In Chicago without clarifying 
whether he meant Communist China or 
Russia, "is victory over the nation and men 
who. without provocation or Justification, 
have warred again.st us.” 

“What,” he kept asking, “Is the policy In 
Korea?” That, he said. Is the “fundamental 
question.” 

The administration, of course, does not 
believe at all that Korea Is the fundamental 
question, or that the defeat of Communist 
China is the fundamental question, or 
that victory in the Far East can be achieved 
by defeating China, or that such a big victory 
can be achieved cheaper than under the pres¬ 
ent policy. 

It believes the Soviet Union is the funda¬ 
mental question. It believes the survival 
01 the United States and its principal allies 
In Europe and Asia Is involved in that ques¬ 
tion. It believes Korea Is an Important but 
secondary part of that question. It does not 
want to risk a war of survival with 20 
divisions again.st Russia’s 300, and it does 
not want to risk that war in Manchuria. 

The paradox of the present situation Is 
that General MacArthur and, to a surprising 
extent. Senator Taft are now urging Presi¬ 
dent Truman to adopt a literal interpreta¬ 
tion of the Truman doctrine while Mr. Tru¬ 
man, having learned a little more geography 
and suffered a little more from history in 
the la.st 4 years, is now insisting that that 
doctrine must be interpreted rather care¬ 
fully. 

The general is saying that we should block 
the expansion of communism wherever it 
occurs, and especially In Asia, for If wc don’t, 
he argues, its expansion in one area will 
weaken our defense against It everywhere, 
the admlnlstxatloii, however, now rejects 
BO simple a strategy and argues more or less 
as follows: 

1. The United States must do what it can 
to block the expansion of communism 
throughout the world, but It must risk an 
atomic war to do so only when areas vital 
to the security of the United States are at 
stake, and only when It is strong enough to 
wage such a war with the support of depend¬ 
able allies. 

2. A Soviet conquest of Western Europe, 
Japan, or the Middle East vould directly 
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Jeopardi9» the security of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. It would tip the whole world bal¬ 
ance of power In Russia's favor If any one 
of these things were to happen* and par¬ 
ticularly if the Industrial and brain-power 
resources of the Ruhr and the rest of West¬ 
ern Europe were at Moscow's disposal. 

CAUTION NSCBSSAST 

8. Therefore, In allocating our limited 
forces, and in planning our strategy in Ko¬ 
rea. we should do nothing that would threat¬ 
en our defenses In more vital areas, or bring 
about a world war which neither we nor our 
allies are prepared to wage. 

This is not an easy policy to follow, or even 
to explain, but the administration is pre¬ 
pared to defend its present limited-war pol¬ 
icy in Korea and its rejection of the Mac- 
Arthur policy on a number of different 
grounds. Including the following: 

(a) The Itmlted-war policy gives the 
United States and its allies time to rebuild 
their defenses. 

(b) The limited-war policy not only uses 
Up men and material slower than a bigger 
war. but it gives us time to develop a whole 
range of atomic weapons for use on the bat¬ 
tlefield. and a variety of important antitank 
weapons as well. There was a lot of talk 
about these weapons Just a year ago—far 
too much talk, as officials here now agree— 
but important developments have taken 
place In the last year toward the production 
of atomic artillery, atomlc-gulded missiles, 
and various other weapons. 

(c) The limited war In Korea has been far 
more damaging to the enemy than it has been 
to the United Nations. 

(d) The Communists started out to seize 
South Korea. It has been denied to them. 
They started out to test our will to resist, 
and they have discovered that we will fight 
them, 6.000 miles from our home bace If 
necessary. Moreover, If, as both General 
MacArthur and the administration believe, 
Korea was merely the first step In a cam¬ 
paign of Communist Imperial expansion, the 
limited war there has denied them, not only 
South Korea, but the much more fruitful 
conquests of Southeast Asia. 

COALITION HELD TOGETHER 

(e) The limited-war policy has held the 
Allied coalition together, maintained our 
treaty obligations both to the North AtlauUo 
nations and to the United Nations itself. 

(f) Moreover, the limited-war policy en¬ 
ables the Allies to retain the initiative in the 
deployment of their eirmed forces. So long 
as the demands of the Korean war do not 
greatly exceed present requirements, the Al¬ 
lies can slowly build the defenses of key 
areas such as Western Europe, Japan, and 
the Middle East, but once the Bed army Is 
committed to battle, then the initiative In 
the deployment of forces rests, not with the 
Allies, but with the far larger forces of the 
enemy. 

The administration does not, and cannot 
promise victory as a result of this limited 
war. The most It has been willing to Imply 
is that If the UN forces can contain the 
present Chinese Communist offensive, then 
It may be possible to negotiate an honorable 
settlement. And even this hope is probably 
not so real as officials here make out. 

Thus, a limited war for an unlimited time 
Is not an easy thesis to argue. It Is against 
the tradition and temperament of the coun¬ 
try. It Is complicated. It rests, at least 
partly, on the necessity of maintaining com¬ 
mon cause with the British, the I^ench, the 
Canadians, and others, who have not done 
as much to defend the common cause in 
Korea as they could have done. 

Moreover, the thesis is being put forward 
by on administration which has made grave 
miscalculations of Soviet Intentions In the 
past and which is now again at a low ebb in 
its popularity. 


Finally, the exposition, in oontraat, has 
a simple thesis and a glittering and eloquent 
hero to present it. He cannot prove that 
he Is right, but the administration cannot 
prove that he la wrong, either, and it merely 
has a casualty fat to place agaiust his 
promises of relief. 

PSTCHOLOOXCAL ADVAHTAOt 

Thus, the general has retained a psycho¬ 
logical advantage in the argument so far. 
He is the one illustrious American public 
figure of his time who has been relieved for 
over 10 years of the embarrassment of having 
to answer questions in public. He has been 
free to attack and retreat, either into his 
embassy in Tokyo or the “privileged sanctu¬ 
ary" of the Waldorf towers. 

For the past 10 days, too, he has been fa¬ 
vored not only by his simple and plausible 
argument, but by the natural and proper 
adulation of a grateful populace for a great 
soldier. 

Now, however, he must not only assert his 
eloquent themes from a platform, but he 
must answer the questions he himself has 
raised: 

What makes you think that the Russians 
will not retaliate if we do as you propose? 

What sources of Information do you have 
about Soviet Intentions? 

How would you carry on the battle against 
communism In Asia or Europe without allies 
and their bases? 

Since you guessed wrong about the Chinese 
Communists coining into the war, isn't it 
fair to question your Judgment about what 
the Russians will or will not do? 

How could we defend Japan or Western 
Europe with our present forces If they were 
attacked In retaliation for our attacks on 
Manchuria? 

How can you stop the slaughter of Ameri¬ 
ca’s sons by making the war bigger? 

Is Korea really the main issue, or Bed 
China—or is it not the Soviet Union? 

When these questions have been answered, 
then the people to whom he has appealed 
will be in a better position to Judge whether 
they wish to adopt his proposals or reject 
them. 

Resolutioiii Adopted by Georgia Federa¬ 
tion of Women'f Clubt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

OF GXOBGU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. May 1.1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at this critical period of our Nation’s 
history. It Is gratifying and heartening 
to note that the women of our Nation 
have not lost sight of the need for good 
citizenship, law observance, and law en¬ 
forcement. 

They realize, as we all realize, that par¬ 
ticularly in this period of stress and dan¬ 
ger, the country cannot afford to give 
ground in the slightest degree to the 
criminal element and to those who would 
for financial gain debauch the character, 
morals, and decency of our people, par¬ 
ticularly the younger generation. 

As an evidence of the concern of the 
women of our country over these impor¬ 
tant matters, I insert herewith two reso¬ 
lutions adopted on April 4 , 1951, by the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
convention assembled. These resolu¬ 


tions were officially certified to me by 
Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, president, and Mrs. 
Oartha Peterson, chairman of the fed¬ 
eration’s department of legislation. 

The above-mentioned resolutions fol¬ 
low: 

Whereas the Increase in narcotic addicts 
among young people has become a maiter 
of deep concern to many parents over the 
Nation and to the United States Treasury's 
Bureau of Narcotics; and 
Whereas the Bureau of Narcotics has only 
aoo men to cover the entire United States; 
and 

Whereas the Bureau gives as the main 
reason for narcotic trafficking and the re¬ 
sultant addiction to narcotic habits, the light 
prison sentences given to dope peddlers, and 
Is urging a minimum sentence of 5 years for 
any second offense, and at least 10 years for 
a third offense; and 

Whereas young addicts tend to associate 
with criminals and become active criminals 
through the need to secure narcotics: There¬ 
fore be It 

Resolved, That the Georgia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled go 
on record as approving a strengthening of 
the narcotic law through Increasing the 
penalties for persons convicted of selling 
narcotics; be It further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the Georgia delega¬ 
tion In Congress, and to the Governor of 
the State of Georgia. 

This 4th day of April 1961. 

Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, 

President. 

Gabtha Peterson. 

Chairman, Department of Legislation, 

Whereas the revelations of the Senate 
Crime Investigation Committee.have shocked 
the whole country and have shown all too 
clearly that graft, gambling, bribery, and or¬ 
ganized crime are eating at the very founda¬ 
tion of this Nation's democracy; and 

Whereas such conditions could not have 
come Into existence but for the condoning of 
disrespect for law for the moral callousness 
of too large a segment of our population nor 
without the knowledge and. at least, the 
tacit consent of the authorities and the 
law enforcement officers; and 

Whereas our Government and our way of 
life are threatened unless there is a return 
to honesty, decency, and respect for law. and 
to the once high mural standards which 
made this country great; and 

Whereas we recognize that adequate laws 
are necessary but not the sole answer to the 
problem; Therefore be It 

Resolved, That we, the Georgia Federation 
of Women's Clubs in convention assembled 
this 4th day of April 1961 call upon our 
Federal, State, county, and municipal gov¬ 
ernments to see that such additional laws as 
are needed to cope with the underworld be 
speedily enacted, that the guilty be brought 
to the bar of Justice and punishment bo 
meted out; be It further 
Resolved, That we call upon the authorities 
and law-enforcement officers to see without 
fear or favor, that the laws are observed; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Georgia Federation of 
Women's Clubs pledge its cooperation and 
best efforts to a program of improving moral 
conditions by Improving people, ourselves 
first; be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the Georgia delega¬ 
tion In Congress, to the Governor of the 
State of Georgia. 

Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, 

President, 
Gartha Peterson, 

Chairman, Department of Legislation, 
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An Hiitoric Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to Include in the Record, an editorial 
entitled **An Historic Address," which 
appeared in the Arizona Daily Star, un¬ 
der date of April 24,1951. In my opinion. 
It is an excellent evaluation of General 
MacArthur's speech: 

An Historic Address 

While praise cannot be too lavish about 
the historic address that General MacArthur 
made last week in Washington, the wonder- 
lul thing about it Is the way It demonstrated 
BO dramatically the perfect functioning of 
the American democratic process. 

Since in nearly every American there Is a 
bit of the rebel. General MacArthur’s con¬ 
duct in challenging Presidential policy is 
flomething that is bound to happen from 
time to time. Correctly the President disci¬ 
plined him: but correctly also. Congress in¬ 
vited him to speak before its two Houses in a 
Joint meeting. 

There on the one hand we saw that Presi¬ 
dent acting to restrain a military commander 
of widespread popularity. On the other hand 
we saw the Congress, which is the legislative 
branch of our Government, acting on Its 
own Initiative, not only to honor one of our 
great military leaders, but to allow the 
country to be Informed fully from the Ups 
of a man whom the President disciplined, 

Tlie lesson in that process is one in which 
all of us. admirers os well as critics, can take 
pride. Each person, or office, has its power 
checked: yet out of all the differences of 
opinion that proces.s permits to be expressed, 
our Government goes on. and each of us from 
the lowest to the moat exalted is free to 
have h!.s say, too. 

Whiit more can we a&k of life than such a 
privilege? 

That Is freedom, despite its defects, per¬ 
forming successfully before a world where 
during the past 20 years freedom has been 
steadily losing out. 

Behind the eloquence of General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s address was the experience of a 
lifetime, and thoughts which he had been re¬ 
solving for many years. Although he spoke 
only from notes, he had been writing that 
talk for years in his mind. 

Those who have talked with him In recent 
years heard numerous familiar words. Hi.s 
anxiety over the destructiveness of modern 
war: his love for the Philippines and ad¬ 
miration of his work there: his pride in the 
reconstruction of Japan: his hatred of com¬ 
munism: his military estimate of what our 
new frontiers are: his opinion on Formosa 
and the role of Chlang Kai-shek represent 
an expression of his soul ns well as his mind. 

But so did he reveal some of his weak¬ 
nesses. When he said that the object of war 
was victory, the soldier in him was speak¬ 
ing. He did not realize that we Americans 
have won two great world wars, but have 
failed to win the political successes, as dis¬ 
tinguished from victories, for which wars 
should be waged. 

His exasperation over the apparent stale¬ 
mate In Korea, and the failure to use Chinese 
Nationalist troops, again represent the sol¬ 
dier speaking, and an unjustifiable contempt 
for the slower and more laborious processes 
of political methods. 

His call for what would amount to a world 
military campaign against communlsm-'in 
China as well as in Europe--brushes aside 
too hastily the possible wisdom of keeping 


our commitments within the limits of our 
strength and limiting the scope ot the present 
war in Korea. 

Fortunately, now that General MacArthur 
has had his say. the public debate will move 
with more speed toward a decision. What¬ 
ever is done now will have an open public 
record behind It and therefore a united coun¬ 
try. We have that much faith in the demo¬ 
cratic process, which has been so dramati¬ 
cally staged before our own eyes and those of 
the world. 


Spencer A. Canary 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F. WEiaiEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to include two editorials on the life of 
Spencer A. Canary, former editor of the 
Daily Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio; one from his good neigh¬ 
bor, the Defiance Crescent-News, of De¬ 
fiance, Ohio; and one from his beloved 
paper, the Daily Sentinel-Tribune: 

[Prom the Bowling Green (Ohio) Dally 
Sentlnel-Trib'ine ] 

Good Night, Sweet Prince 

Those among us whose lives have spanned 
the last five to eight decades will probably 
agree with our late editor, S. A. Canary, that 
It has been a privilege to have been a part 
of life during the era In which he lived, 
baffling though so often the social, economic, 
and industrial changes 1 ave been. 

To keep pace with those changes and to 
accept the responsibility of editorial leader¬ 
ship in this community during the last 43 
years required the complete loyalty of a 
man who spent his life in the interest of 
others. 

“He was a man, lake him for all In all, I 
shall not look upon his like again." 

Whether readers agreed with his editorials 
or not, they held a deep respect for his 
opinion because no word war; written with¬ 
out long study and consideration of a prob¬ 
lem or without comprehensive rend'ng. 

The expression that an institution Is but 
the length and breadth of the shadow of one 
man is \ery true in the case of the policies of 
the editorial staff of the Sentinel-Tribune. 

The late editor loved this community and 
this paper as though they were his children. 
His guiding motto in editorial work and in 
contact with people was Charles Reade's 
“Put yourself in his place," “Very little 
matters veiy much." 

He often voiced a philosophy of “Don’t 
take yourself too seriously—the world will 
go on without you." Along with that was a 
self-restraint practiced dally in which he 
tried not to criticize anyone before 9 o’clock 
In the morning because of a desire to be 
belter adjusted to the problems of the day 
by that time. 

Bowling Green has been most fortunate 
In the kind of men who have livec’ here dur¬ 
ing the past 75 years. Spence was one of 
many whose sacrifices of time, money, and 
effort have made this city the outstanding 
community that it is today. It is not pos¬ 
sible to name them all without omitting 
many who deserve places in the community 
hall of fame. 

But those men, whose vision, self-abnega¬ 
tion, Industry, and community ambition 
gained for this city the Bowling Green State 
Unlverclty, the H. J. Heinz Co. plant, and 
other industrial, cultural, and civic benefits 


that have helped Bowling Green to grow 
from a village into a city of 12,000 people, 
performed services for which the people will 
be eternally Indebted. 

No little part of this constant change for 
the better was influenced by the late editor. 
He was the confidant of leaders of both po¬ 
litical parties, although his pen spoke with 
strong Republican convictions. His opin¬ 
ions were respected by Members of Congress 
and were often printed In the Congressional 
Record 

His advice was sought and gladly offered 
in countless problems on local. State, na¬ 
tional, and world-wide scale. 

Above all, Spence practiced love and char¬ 
ity toward his fellow men. His benevolences, 
tendered always in deep humility and tender¬ 
ness without even his closest friends being 
aware of them, were countless. 

Yes; the world will go on without him. 
The Dally Sentinel-Tribune continues to pro¬ 
gress forward with plans for greater service 
and Improvements ahead, but the philosophy 
he developed will continue to characterize 
its columns and the community is better for 
his having passed this way. 

“Good night, sweet prince, and flights of 
angels sing thee to thy rest.’* 

[From the Defiance (Ohio) Crescent-News] 

Maumee Valley Loses a Valued Leader 

Death of Spencer A. Canary, of Bowling 
Green, takes from the northwestern Ohio 
scene a man whose Influence In behalf of 
constructive enterprises will long be felt in 
this region. As editor of the Bowling Green 
Sentinel-Tribune, he played an effective part 
In promoting the best Interests not only of 
his home community but the entire Maumee 
Valley. 

Mr. Canary probably was known personally 
to few people In Defiance, but he was a sin¬ 
cere friend of this city. In his more active 
days he was a frequent visitor here, and one 
of the most ardent advocates of giving proper 
recognition to Fort Defiance and all other 
ground hallowed by the achievements of Gen. 
“Mad Anthony" Wayne and his Illustrious 
colleagues. 

A keen student of history, Mr. Canary 
never could be accused of living in the past. 
He did contend that youth can never prop¬ 
erly appreciate the American heritage of free¬ 
dom and opportunity without a knowledge 
of the forefathers’ hardships and sacrifices. 
The Maumee Valley is blessed as are few 
regions with important materials of Ameri¬ 
can pioneer history. Spencer Canary insist¬ 
ed that those materials be employed by the 
schools, the press, and every avenvie of com¬ 
munication to teach the basic lessons of 
Americanism and democracy. 

Mr. Canary never tired of emphasizing the 
fact that without the campaign of Gen. 
Anthony Wayne, the history ol Ohio and the 
entire Northwest Territory, comprising six 
present States, probably would have been 
far different—a barrier State under Great 
Britain with the western boundary of our 
country at the Allegheny Mountains. And 
111 support of one project for which he was 
an effective champion, he once wrote: 

“What greater appreciation of what Gen¬ 
eral Wayne did for America could the United 
States show, and what more useful, endur¬ 
ing, and patriotism-inspiring memorial to 
him could it devise than a parkway along 
the trail which he and his men so wearily 
trod and which countless motorists would 
traverse in the years to come?" 

The Anthony Wayne Parkway In Its even¬ 
tual d .'velopment will be the fruition of one 
of his most cherished objectives. 

Nearly two decades a.go, Spencer Canary’s 
work and Influence were powerful factors in 
preserving for the public rather than for 
private benefit important stretches of Mau¬ 
mee River frontage. He served as president 
ol the Maumee River Scenic and Historic 
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Highway Afsodatlon and for many yaart waa 
a memher of tha Fort Bielga Mamorlal Oom- 
mijslon. Ha waa a mambar of tha aditorial 
board of the Northweatem Ohio Hlatorlcal 
Society. He waa tha moving aplrit In crea¬ 
tion of the Wood County Park Board which 
has accompllahad much of value to this en¬ 
tire area. Evan after physical disability 
forced curtailment of his former strenuous 
activity, ha responded without hesitation to 
many calls for help in projects of area-wide 
interest. 

Spencer Canary will be mlnied not only by 
his fellow townsmen but by a host of others 
who regarded him as a first citlaen of the 
Idaumee Valley. 


FomuiU for History 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 

OF NIW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House the fol¬ 
lowing editorials which appeared In the 
Buffalo Evening News. 

The first, Formula for History, which 
appeared in the April 13. 1951. edition: 
the second, MacArthur Pleads a Potent 
Case, which appeared in the April 20. 
1951. edition; and the third. Internal 
Security at a Snail's Pace, which ap¬ 
peared in the April 25,1951, edition. 

The editorials follow; 

(From the Buffalo Evening News of April 13, 
1951] 

' PORlCXnLA FOB HiSTOBY 

Two highly skilled American generals were 
maneuvered into false positions In the his¬ 
tory of World War II by Inept and eccentric 
decisions made in the State Department and, 
presumably, approved by the White House. 

In a running battle with the politicians, 
which has been climaxed by his dismissal 
from the Far East command, General Mac¬ 
Arthur has made certain the same thing 
won’t happen to him. When the chronicle 
of this war is written In perspective, his 
obdurate resistance to administration Asi¬ 
atic policy—whether it turns out that he was 
right or wrong—will not be a clouded issue. 
It is on the record that he felt so forcefully 
that he was executing a bankrupt policy he 
exceeded military proprieties In political 
statements and courted banishment as his 
dissent. 

The first example of an able military man 
being euchred Into an untenable position by 
the diplomats, which General MacArthur 
may have had In mind, is that of Gen. 
Dwight Elsenhower, commander of Allied 
troops In Europe in the last war and now 
Supreme Commander of North Atlantic 
Treaty forces there. Headed full-tilt for 
Berlin in the closing days of the war against 
Hitler, the Elsenhower forces were brought 
to an abrupt halt by orders from Washington. 
General Elsenhower was to allow our stanch 
allies, the Russians, the glory of entering 
the conquered capital first and without pro¬ 
vision for an allied corridor Into the city. 
He was resigned and laconic about It. ‘’A 
political decision,'* he said. 

The result of that snap political decision is 
that when Germany was carved up and 
Berlin eoned. the Allies found themselves 
isolated In an island in the city with no 


oommunloatlonB corridor connecting with 
the outside. When the Soviets choked off 
supply routes through their sector, the ex¬ 
pensive airlift waa brought into being to 
keep resldenta In the free cone alive. It 
would never have been neoeeeary If the Rus¬ 
sians hadn't been handed every concession 
they asked for by the State Department poll- 
tlclane In an expansive mood. 

Second victim of similar murky decisions 
at the political level was Gen. Mark Clark 
when he was American High Commissioner 
In Austria. He hasn’t been as reticent about 
it as General Elsenhower and recounts his 
troubles in his book, Calculated Bisk. His 
first taste of devious diplomatic maneuver¬ 
ing, which Impaired his command of the 
area, was when the zones of infiuence were 
being defined. In the original plans, agreed 
to by Russia, he maintained full command 
of a vital transport route along the north 
bank of the Danube. "A grevlous error," 
said the Soviet to Washington, which ap¬ 
peared horrified that this Important territory 
was under American aegis. Without a syl¬ 
lable of consultation with General Clark as 
commissioner, Washington agreed to extend 
the Russian 2 x>ne to Include the critical strip 
and a part of upper Austria. 

General Clark dtes another Instance of 
bizarre State Department usurpation of hls 
authority—the case of the captured Yugo¬ 
slav barges. He had orders to keep them for 
bargaining purposes. The Secretary of 
State’s office wired him. as he writes, "Re¬ 
turn those barges to the Yugoslavs or else." 
He did. Everywhere he turned in an effort 
to administer his command effectively he was 
hobbled by similar arbitrary orders, execu¬ 
tion of which played into the hands of 
Soviet Russia. 

General Eisenhower kept quiet and didn’t 
hit back. General Clark sat out hls mis¬ 
sion but took out hls frustation In print. 
With their experiences In mind—and what 
American military man isn’t aware of 
them?—the less inhibited General MacAr¬ 
thur has taken good care that If United 
States and UN policies bring disaster in Asia 
he has lodged hls protests and advanced 
alternatives, though It cost him one of the 
greatest military commands In warfare’s 
history. 

[FVom the Buffalo Evening News of April 20, 
1951] 

MacAbthub Pleads a Potent Case 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur used the mag¬ 
nificent forum at his disposal Thursday not 
to take a bow, but to plead a case. He 
pleaded it eloquently, dramatically, and ef¬ 
fectively. He left the issue sharper, the 
debate angrier, and the Nation decidedly 
more impressed than when he arrived. On 
all counts, it was one of the most moving 
and historic speeches it has been this gen¬ 
eration’s privilege to hear—and see. 

It was a soldier's report, but with tre¬ 
mendous political overtones. Confining him¬ 
self to a "military estimate" of the Asiatic 
conflict he had just left under curt dis¬ 
missal orders from his Commander in Chief, 
General MacArthur pulled no punches and 
wasted no words in pressing his view of what 
It will take to salvage military victory out 
of the Korean stalemate. 

Nor was the Capital’s emotional tension 
eased when he bluntly hinted that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would fully share hls "mili¬ 
tary estimate" if they were politically free 
to do so. It was that one bombshell re¬ 
mark, perhaps more than all the rest he said, 
that threatens to put his dismissal—Indeed, 
the whole question of what to do about 
Asia—In a startlingly different light. 

Until then, it had been represented that 
this was not merely MacArthur versus Tru¬ 
man, but MacArthur versus the Joint 
Chiefs—not only a field commander's differ¬ 
ence with hls civilian Commander In Chief 


but one reapeoted ■olfUtf's opinion against 
that of other soldiers, having perhaps a 
broader, more global responsibility. But if 
It must now bo accepted that the MacArthur 
view of how "to bring hostilities to an end 
with the least possible delay and at a saving 
of lives” has been "fully shared" by "prac¬ 
tically every military leader concerned with 
the Korean campaign, including our own 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—then we do Indeed 
have a case calling for the sternest congres¬ 
sional scrutiny of a civilian executive au¬ 
thority that would dare to ignore and to 
silence such counsel. 

General MacArthur's reference to the Joint 
Chiefs was qualified In only two particu¬ 
lars—that they shared hls view "in the past" 
and "from a military standpoint." Possibly 
they have since rejected it on other counts, 
perhaps that the world political repercus¬ 
sions would more than offset the military 
advantages. This is the Impllcaticn of the 
hasty retort Thursday night that the Joint 
Chiefs had all advised hls dismissal. 

Be that as It may. the MacArthur speech 
has unquestionably put the Joint Chiefs on 
the hottest political spot of their lives, and 
we may be sure they will be haled before the 
congressional military committees to explain 
precisely where, how, and why they would 
modify the MacArthur prescription for wag¬ 
ing the Korean war. 

Close rereading of General Bradley’s Chl- 
c-igo speech on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff last Tuesday shows, significantly, that 
he did not directly contradict the MacArthur 
vievn^oint. He gave the closest thing yet to a 
military Justification for the strategy of 
stalemate; he made strong answer to those 
who would abandon Korea, and he said, 
without elaborating, that action which 
would enlarge the war Is "contrary to our 
best interests." But as to waging that war 
more effectively, he said only that It should 
be limited "If at all possible" and that "the 
conttnement or extension of the area of com¬ 
bat is In the realm of diplomacy and inter¬ 
national politics." 

General MacArthur does not disagree. 
What he had asked repeatedly was new de¬ 
cisions "In the diplomatic sphere." He has 
flatly disavowed any idea of all-out war in 
Asia, but felt that military necessity made 
these measures essential once the Chinese 
Reds committed their full strength; (1) In¬ 
tensification of our economic blockade; (2) 
imposition of a naval blockade; (3) removal 
of restrictions on air reconnaissance, and 
(4) removal of restrictions on the Chiang 
Kai-shek forces on Formosa "with logistical 
support to contribute to their effective op¬ 
erations." Without such measures—and 
with reinforcements denied him—General 
MacArthur told Congress he had made it 
clear to his supericurs that the military posi¬ 
tion of hls command "forbade victory." At 
best "we can hope for only an indecisive 
campaign with its terrible and constant at¬ 
trition upon our forces.” 

This, to be sure, Is not the first time a 
field commander has been under such frus¬ 
trating wraps. MacArthur himself was In 
that condition during most of the Pacific 
war, when that theater was purposely subor¬ 
dinated to the European. But that was in 
truth a strategic decision by military men 
waging a global war. This one, by contrast, 
appears to be a strategic decision Imposed on 
the military on the basis of international 
politics. If General MacArthur’s under¬ 
standing of the Joint Chiefs* military views 
is correct, It means that these have been 
changed or overruled for political or other 
reasons about which the bewildered public 
can only guess. When Congress brings them 
to llght—as It now most surely will—the ex¬ 
planations had better be good. General 
MacArthur has raised an issue that will not 
be downed by dismissals, deceit, or double 
talk. 
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(Prom the Buffalo Evening News of April 
26.1951J 

Internal Security at a Snail's Pace 

Remember the McCarran Communist Con¬ 
trol Bill—and the great urgency about get¬ 
ting It on the statute book.s? 

'Ibat^was last summer, and the fifth col¬ 
umn would have us by the throat If Con¬ 
gress didn’t act at once. There was an elec¬ 
tion coming up and everybody had to be 
more antl-Communlst that everybody else. 

So the McCarran bill went roaring through 
over a Presidential veto, and with scarcely a 
handlul of dl.ssentlng votes. II there were 
flaws in it, they could be fixed later, but 
time was of the essence. Or at least so It 
was represented then. 

That, as we say, was late last summer. The 
bill became a law 7 months ago. It gave 
every Communist-action and Communist- 
front organization 30 days to register volun¬ 
tarily. The month went by. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. Another month went by. Then the 
President apponiled the Subversive Activi¬ 
ties Control Board, W'hich the law created to 
compel reluctant Red outfits to register if 
they don’t do It on their own Initiative. At 
the same time, the administration formally 
petitioned the new board to require the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., to register as a 
Communist -action organization. 

That was B months ago. Chairman Seth 
Richardson of the Subversive Control Board 
promised there would be no hysteria, no un¬ 
due haste. He Indicated the hearings would 
be protracted. How right he has been. 

This week—7 months after the law was 
pas.sed: 6 months after the petition was 
filed—the hearing on the first case finally 
began. But the Communists promptly ctial- 
lenged the whole proceedings. Their 
grounds: the Richardson board hasn’t even 
been confirmed yet. The point has dubious 
legal merit. 

But it’s a fact that these nominations have 
been before the Senate since November— 
and there has been no action, either con¬ 
firming or rejecting them. That’s how big 
a hurry the Senate is In to get this law 
properly Implemented—the Senate that just 
couldn’t wait to perfect the law last Septem¬ 
ber. because time was of the essence. 

And v'hnt of the board? Confirmed or 
unconfirmed, is It now at Inst going to give 
the Commies their day in court, and make 
Its ruling? 

Not on your life. This Ir Ju.st the begin¬ 
ning of the hearing. It will continue, board 
sources indicate, for probably 3 months If 
not longer. After that, there presumably 
will have to be time for consideration before 
It Is determined whether the Communist 
Party is a Communist-action organization 
and thus compelled to register. 

Why? you may well ask. Is there some 
question about the Communists being Com¬ 
munists? Well, the law defines a "Commu¬ 
nist-action” orgai.lzation as one which "is 
substantially dlre^’ted, dominated, or con¬ 
trolled by the foreign * • ♦ organization 

controlling the world Communist move¬ 
ment * * ♦ and operates primarily to 

f dvance the objectives of such world Com¬ 
munist movement." 

So, you may wonder, isn’t it pretty obvious 
that the description fits the CommuiiLst 
Party, United States of America, on all 
counts? When It comes to singling out one 
of the devious Communist fronts or other 
hidden organizations, maybe the proof will 
be harder to come by. But this petition Is 
directed against the Communist I'arty Itself, 
Why should It be so complicated? 

vvhy. Indeed? If this was the urgent 
piece of Internal-security legislation it was 
represented as being last fail, why has the 
Brnute waited 6 months to consider the 
nomlunlions of the board named to Imple¬ 
ment it—and why has the board waited 5 


months to begin a drawn-out hearing on so 
elementary a question as v/hether the Com¬ 
munist Party Is In fact a Communist organ¬ 
ization? 

The only answer that suggests Itself Is that 
both Congress and the administration were 
playing tawdry politics with the fifth-column 
problem last fall—and they still are. The 
law contains a lot of unrealistic "monkey- 
business.’’ particularly In its registration pro¬ 
cedures. It needs to be rewritten In a forth¬ 
right manner so that it will be. In truth, an 
Internal security law. Instead, it is being 
sabotaged by delay and by buck-passing 
efforts In both Congress and the administra¬ 
tion to lay the blame on each other. 


Wedge of Despotism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of April 25 entitled 
from the “Wedge of Despotism’': 

Wedge of Despotism 

Secretary of Commerce Snwycr and the 
officials who have been .siqiportlng him in his 
defiance of the United States Court ot Ap¬ 
peals have been given additional time to 
show why they should not be punished for 
contempt. The court has proved to he leni¬ 
ent. Obviously it is reluctant to penalize 
high officials of the Government—except as 
a last resort. Yet the court has made un¬ 
mistakably plain Its grave concern over the 
cour.se the adminlFtnition ha.s followed im. 
the Dollar cn.se, and everyone who believes 
in law mid order may well share that con¬ 
cern. 

The Inescap.ablc fact is that Secretary Saw¬ 
yer and his associates have continued to 
exercise control over the stock of the Ameri¬ 
can President Lines In spite of the court’s 
order that it should be returned to R. Stan¬ 
ley Dollar and his associates. Various as¬ 
pects of the case have been belore the 
Supreme Court three times and it is now be¬ 
fore the Court ol Appeals lor the fourth time. 
The courts have held In unmistakable terms 
that the stock in controversy belongs to the 
Dollar interests—that the old Maritime Com¬ 
mission which took it as a pledge had no 
authority to acquire outright ownership. 
Yet the executive arm is still resisting this 
judicial decision. The fact that the Com¬ 
merce and Justice Departments are acting 
In this matter under direct orders from the 
President only makes their Ueliance of the 
courts the more outrageous. 

"We have the spectacle of a Government 
which proclaims its adherence to law as the 
governing force among men," said the latest 
opinion by Judge Prettymun, "not only re¬ 
fusing for 6 years to submit to its own courts 
its ow'ii claim to private property derived 
from a purely commercial transaction, but 
endeavoring by every device to thwart and 
defeat the Judgment of those courts after It 
has been rendered." ’The question Is not, 
as the court says, one of high policy. It 
concerns merely the ownership of a commer¬ 
cial property. The Government should bo 
the first to acquiesce In the Judgment of Its 
courts in such a matter even though officials 
may continue to believe that an injustice 
has been done. Instead, It has continued its 


defiance by means of Instigating an unseem¬ 
ly conflict betw’eeii two courts." 

The only ground on which the adminis¬ 
tration has to stand la the fact that the 
United States In its sovereign capacity was 
not a party to the case that the courts have 
decided. After the claim of its agent hold¬ 
ing the stock failed, the Government as¬ 
serted In effect that the stock belonged not 
to the Dollar Interests or the Maritime Com- 
misKion, but to the United States. But the 
stock has never been in the Government’s 
name. How' could the Government have got¬ 
ten legal pos.sesslon of It If the Maritime 
Commission had no authority to acquire it? 
The present claim is obviously a quibble de¬ 
signed to Irustrate the settled Judgment of 
the court. We do not see how It could be 
upheld by the courts without making a 
mockery of the processes of Justice. 

Undoubtedly the Department of Justice is 
entitled to pursue its flimsy claim In another 
court, if it wishes to do so. What Is inex¬ 
cusable is that It used its "quiet tllle" suit 
to obtain from a Federal judge in San Fran¬ 
cisco an injunction preventing transfer of 
the stock on the company books and pre¬ 
venting the Dollar interests from voting It. 
In reply to this, Judge Prettymnn says that 
the injunction could be properly used to 
prevent Mr. Dollar Irom selling or transfer¬ 
ring the stock (now adjudged to bo rightly 
his) until the Government’s claim has been 
finally settled But it would be a strange 
distortion of justice to give a mere uuad- 
judlcated claim pressed in a louver court 
precedence over a finally adjudicated right 
in a higher court. Such a holding. Judge 
Prettyman cogently says, "Would mean chaos 
and the complete collapse of every sem¬ 
blance of orderly judicial process, a con¬ 
summation to the Irreparable damage of the 
public interest " 

Regardless of whether the officials re¬ 
sponsible for carrying out the President’s 
law-flouting orders are punished for con¬ 
tempt, tiie administration ought to get 
Itsell off this hook. The first step obviously 
should be to a.^k the Ban Francisco court to 
modify Its Injunction so that it would in no 
way clash with the judgment of the court 
ol appeals here. The second should be the 
surrender to the Dollar intere.sts ol all the 
rights Incident to their ownership of the 
stock as already finally determined by the 
courts. Then the administration could pur¬ 
sue its flimsy claim without placing itself In 
the position of a trickster or pretending to 
be above the law. The big Issue here Is re¬ 
spect for the Judicial system and that ought 
to transcend the financial gains or losses 
involved even in the minds of disappointed 
official litigants. 


The American Eagle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have in¬ 
troduced H. R. 1870 for the protection of 
the bald eagle in Alaska. A great deal 
of interest has been shown in this legis¬ 
lation from individuals and organiza¬ 
tions interested in the conservation of 
wild life and particularly in this bird 
which is immortalized on our great seal. 

Mrs. Inez E. Moore, of Valdez. Alaska, 
has shown particular interest in H. R. 
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1870 and, pursuant to leave granted, I 
am Including as part of these remarks, 
her poem entitled *‘The American Eagle/* 
as follows: 

Thk American Xaols 
I’m the bald eagle, a bird of prey. 

I forage for food. Ood made me that way. 

I try not to kill any more than I need. 

For unUke human beings, I’ve never learned 
greed. 

My only weapons are beak and claws 
While man Is protected by all sorts of laws. 
Just lately he placed a price on my head 
Two fifty for those who would bring me In 
dead. 

He calls me a predator, a bird of prey. 

But what about man. Just any old day 
With traps, guns, and dogs, he uses no 
reason. 

Takes more than the limit and oft out of 
season. 

Zn liberty’s name and the sake of fair play. 
Get busy and pass some protection today. 

—/Ties E. Moore, 


Admiral Badger: His Ships Come Out of 
Moth BaUs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW JERSEY 

ZN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATZVE3 

Tuesday, May 1, 195i 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following article, 
entitled “Admiral Badger: His Ships 
Come Out of Moth Balls,’* which ap¬ 
peared in Newsweek magasdne on April 
16, 1951. 

I believe that the following article is 
adequate testimony to the very excellent 
job that Admiral Badger has done in 
reactivating the naval defenses of our 
eastern sea frontier. He has taken a 
difficult task by the horns and has suc¬ 
cessfully completed a job. not only in the 
best interests of our national defense but 
in the interests of the taxpaying public 
as well. Congress should take its hat off 
to Admiral Badger and his staff. 

The article follows: 

Admiral Badger: Hfs Skips Come Out of 
Moth Balls 

A phantom fleet, more than 2,000 naval 
vessels of all types, rode at anchor at 8 
bases. Victory-flushed veterans of the Sec¬ 
ond World War, they were moored In long 
gray lines at Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports, 
robbed of their crews In the great scramble 
to disarm and demobilize which followed the 
end of hostilities. 

It was not America’s first phantom fleet. 
After the first war, another United States 
fleet had been tied up. Its crews had been 
cut to 10 percent, carrying on a losing battle 
against the greatest enemy of ships—rust. 
IjOW Navy budgets and the elements had done 
a good Job of decimating this fleet. Much 
of what remained had been scrapped by In¬ 
ternational agreement. 

But as the last war drew to a close, Ad¬ 
miral Ernest J. King and the Navy looked 
for a way to avoid the mistakes of 1918. 
Their answer was the Atlantic and Pacific 
reserve fleets—a great armada zlppered 
away in rustproof cocoons against the evil 
day of a future war. 

Double trouble: For Navy scientists, the 
problem wus twofold: (1) To develop a tech¬ 


nique which would vanquish rust; and (2) 
to make the process such that the reactiva¬ 
tion of the lald-up vessels could be accom¬ 
plished In an absolute minimum of time. To 
make seaworthy the overage destroyers 
which President Roosevelt traded for Brit¬ 
ish bases in 1040 had taken months. The 
Navy realized that this margin of time might 
not be ours In any future hostilities. 

The solution was at once simple and effec¬ 
tive, a combination of plastics and moth 
balls. In order not to dismantle the ships, 
practically everything topside was left in¬ 
tact. sheathed In pl&stlc or aluminum co¬ 
coons and blisters. Below decks, each re¬ 
serve vessel was made airtight. An artificial 
lung was Installed which pulled the damp 
air from the ship, passed It over the "moth 
ball"—silica gel, a crystalline substance 
which removed most of the moisture—and 
pumped dehumidified air Into the ship’s 
interior spaces. A mixture called thin film 
was applied to nonpalnted surfaces. 

Good buy: For moth balling the 2,036 ves¬ 
sels In the reserve fleet, and for maintaining 
It between 1046 and 1051 while It lay inac¬ 
tive. the taxpayers shelled out 6213,000,000. 
It was money well spent. The original cost 
of these vessels was $12,863,500,000. To re¬ 
place them today would have cost $26,904,- 
600.000. In fact, maintenance cost 60 cents 
per $1,000 of material—one-half percent of 
the naval budget—^"the cheapest Insurance 
policy in history,** the Navy boasts. 

When the Korean war exploded on the 
world last Jime 25, the mothball fleet was 
ready. Vice Aim. Oscar Charles Badger, 
who holds the dual command of the Atlantic 
Reserve Fleet and the eastern sea frontier 
(covering 40 States and the coastline from 
Maine to Texas), was ordered to begin re¬ 
activating his ships. 

As the wheels went Into motion, ships to 
be demothballed were designated. In days, 
new skippers, other officers, the chiefs, petty 
officers, and seamen were reporting for duty. 
Dehumldlflers were removed, ventilating 
systems put into operation; quarters for 
officers and men were opened up. So well 
had the mothballs worked that in many 
cases even mattresses were ready for Imme¬ 
diate use. 

A "history ticket’* had been attached to 
every piece of equipment, describing exactly 
what It required before It could be put Into 
use again. In 30 days’ time per unit—"acti¬ 
vation time Is 30 days, whether It’s an LST or 
a carrier like the Tarawa’* says Admiral Bad¬ 
ger—the ships began coming to life again. 

Fast action: Returning ships to service at 
a steady clip of about 2 a day, the Navy 
could point last week to 381 reactivations 
since Korea: 13 aircraft carriers, 2 battle¬ 
ships (the U. 8 .8. New Jersey and the U. S. S. 
Wisconsin), 2 heavy cruisers, 77 destroyers, 
and destroyer escorts. 13 submarines, 31 
minesweepers, 7 patrol vessels, 236 amphibi¬ 
ous, and auxiliary types. 

So efficiently did the Job proceed that many 
of the landing craft used at Inchon by the 
Marines had come from a mothball base in 
Texas. In the case of noncombat vessels— 
transports, tenders, and so forth very llttlo 
was needed to put them In shape. Some 
aircraft carriers needed deck bracing to ac¬ 
commodate heavier planes and Jets. 

"Most of these ships require only minor 
modifications to bring them up to date,’* 
Bays Admiral Badger, "and In general these 
Involve electronics.*’ 

Back to action: ’The cost for this mam¬ 
moth Job will total $120,000.000—less than 
2.6 percent of the replacement cost. The 
individual cost per ship depends on its size 
and on Its state of repair at the time of 
mothballing. 

’The cost of improving demothballed ships 
varies greatly. An Essex-claae carrier the 
most obsolescent of all ships being reacti¬ 
vated, requires almost as much work as 
building a new ship and costs almost half 


What a new carrier would. The battleship 
New Jersey, on the other hand, came out In 
87,000 man-days, where It took 2,600,000 
man-days to build. This speed has per¬ 
mitted the Navy to increase its fleet strength 
by over 75 percent In a lew months. 

Because the United States has built only 
one submarine, the K-1 "killer,** sllice the 
last war. all the new strength In these criti¬ 
cal, long-range eyes and ears of the Atlantic 
Fleet must come from the mothball fleet at 
New London, Conn. There, huddled in gray, 
tent-caterplllar-llke clusters on the Thames 
River, some forty-odd sealed submarines have 
been returning to cervlce. 

At the rate of one a month, Rear Adm. 
8. 8. Murray, commander of the Atlantic 
Submarine Fleet, has stepped aboard the re¬ 
vitalized subs to welcome them back to duty. 
When, in the 12-above-zero weather last Feb¬ 
ruary, the U. 8. S. Bang's long-dormant 
engines were started up, they caught the 
first time. 

Energy In person: When the time came to 
demothball the phantom fleet, the Job fell 
to Admiral Badger, who had been respon¬ 
sible for maintaining the ships and keeping 
a scrupulous guard against Invading rust 
and decomposition. Energetic and incicive, 
Badger in appearance belles hla 60 years. 

In the last 11 years of peace, war. and cold 
war. Badger has taken exactly 16 days of 
leave. He works long hours and keeps two 
ataffs—one for the Atlantic Reserve Fleet, 
the other lor the eastern-sea frontier— 
going constantly. Pacing both staffs, he la 
apt to explode over anyone who falls behind. 

Admiral Badger believes the moth-hall 
fleet to be one of the greatest contributions 
to the security of the country that the Navy 
has ever made. In any future war, he feels, 
the country will face critical material short¬ 
ages. The key to victory will be in what he 
calls the "true economy," the economy not 
of dollars but of labor and materials. 

Badger realizes that comparisons between 
the $200,000,000 It would cost to replace the 
U. 8. S. New Jersey and the $200,000 it cost 
to reactivate It emphasizes dramatically the 
work he has been doing. But the real worth 
of the moth-ball fleet, he insists, is In con¬ 
servation. The ships he has been caretak. 
Ing represent 7,500,000 man-years in terms 
of labor. The saving In steel, now In criti¬ 
cal supply, is also astronomical—21,864 tons 
of carbon steel and 4,033 of alloy steel for 
an Essex carrier alone. 

(In addition to these savings, other metals 
in short supply are liberated for other de¬ 
fense purposes. These are. according to Rear 
Adm. Homer N. Wallin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, aluminum, nickel, lead, zinc, and 
copper. Wallin points out, too, that since 
Korea it would have been Impossible to build 
up from scratch the reinforcements contrib¬ 
uted by the moth-ball fleet even if the Na¬ 
tion's entire productive capacity had been 
put to the task.) 

Problem solver: Badger notes that hun¬ 
dreds of plants, untold tons of steel, vitally 
needed radar equipment, and armies of work¬ 
ers would have been diverted from other pro¬ 
duction had the moth-balling process failed. 

Although the Job of reinforcing and sup¬ 
plying the fleet may bo difficult, Admiral 
Badger Is accustomed to tough assignments. 
Ho had plenty of them during the war. In 
1942, he was largely responsible for the Navy’s 
antisubmarine campaign at the height of the 
U-boat attacks on the convoy lanes. Later, 
as director of the logistic plans division of 
the Navy, ho helped solve the complex supply 
problems of the Navy's two-ocean offensive. 
As the last war drew to a close, ho was back 
In actual combat commanding the heavy 
striking forces of the Third Fleet. 

In 1044, when every one of his bases and 
drydocks was working around the clock to 
get the fleet ready for the Palau campaign, 
the U. L. S. Tennessee and the U. S. 8. Cali¬ 
fornia rammed each other In mid-PaCiJc, 
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Stateside shipyards estimated that It would 
take 4 months to repair the vessels. With 
characteristic energy, Badger flew in welders, 
ship fitters, and mechanics from all over the 
Pacific area. In 3 weeks, the two ships were 
back in operation. 

Never say No: Today, Admiral Badger runs 
the vast eastern sea frontier and the Atlan¬ 
tic Reserve Fleet with the drive and precision 
of a lighting commander afloat. "We have 
a great naval base here that can do any damn 
thing,*' he says, pointing to the map which 
delimits the 2,000,000 square miles of his 
command. "The personnel is wonderful. 
There's Just one thing I insist on. When 
the fleet at sea wants something, no one 
says 'No.' " 

Last week, as the hibernating ships con¬ 
tinued to be ripped out of cocoons in Phila¬ 
delphia, Portsmouth, Charleston, Green Cove 
Springs, and New London, Admiral Badger’s 
command was living up to his word. From 
Maine to Texas, no one was saying "No." 


Chelsea Housing Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MAKSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the dedication of the Chelsea housing 
pro,1ect, Chelsea, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 28. 1951: 

After a tiny’s work. It Is so good to go home. 

When all la said and done, that is what 
wc live for. 

The privacy, comfort, and conveniences 
of a home that la the center of Inmlly life— 
this is the greatest of all incentive.s. 

When a young mnn and a young woman 
start going together it is not long before 
they are planning to marry and .set up house¬ 
keeping and create a family of their own. 

Not in a dark, unsanitary and broken down 
tenement, but in a clean, bright hou.sing 
unit constructed to meet the needs of modern 
life and designed to please and encourage 
those who dwell wdthln It. 

There are a few landlords and tenants 
who seem to think that any shelter will do 
as long as it keeps out the ram and the cold. 
They forget that houses grow old Ju.st as 
people do. If the hou.se is not cared for. It 
will suffer from the wear and tear of living 
and become a burden to Its occupants. An 
aging house that is allowed to lall into dis¬ 
repair and is nut renovated over the years 
to keep pace with the rising standard of 
living will degeneiate Into a fire trap and 
become a menace to health. And the woman 
who has to live in it most of the day knows 
better than anyone else that the roof and 
the walls and the floors do not make a 
hou.se. It must be constructed in such a way 
as to make her housekeeping easy so that 
her husband and children wnll be glad to 
come home to the sanctuary that shows the 
results of her loving care, in that she finds 
one of her real fulfillments. 

In the world of today where many con¬ 
fused and tired people have surrendered their 
Initiative to an all-powerful state, the United 
States remains as the one. sure rallying point 
for those who believe that men can adjust 
their differences. We are lucky to live in a 
society that is flexible enough to overcome 
any social or economic problem without 
sacrificing human rights. 


Housing Is one of these problems. 

It was a problem that was ignored during 
the first third of this century. 

As towns and cities grew the dwellings 
In the center of communities began to decay. 
Private owners failed to reinvest part of 
their profits to maintain these properties. 
In some cases they were getting a dimin¬ 
ishing income in relation to raising taxes. 
Broken-down tenements became the breed¬ 
ing place of disease and crime and social 
tensions. 

It was too late then for private builders 
or realtors to do anything about It. We 
could not expect them to exhaust their 
•money in tearing down old rental units and 
erecting new ones for the low-income groups 
that could not pay the rents necessary to 
cover such an investment. 

We had neglected the spreading slums to 
such an extent that small and private groups 
could not cope with the menace. Only the 
Government was big enough to tackle it. 
Which It is doing, proving that under our 
system we can devise new techniques to 
overcome our difficulties without concentrat¬ 
ing too much power in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This local project Is proof of that fact. 

The city of Chelsea, like any other Amer¬ 
ican city, did not have the financial means 
to undertake such a responsibility in addi¬ 
tion to its other burden.s. Through the 
medium of the State government, which, in 
turn, receives grants-ln-aid from Washing¬ 
ton. there was engineered a team-work ap¬ 
proach to the problem. The blueprint has 
become a reality. The eo.sts of building and 
maintaining this development are w'oll in 
hand. And the people of Chels^'n, through 
their own housing authority, retain control 
of it in a w'holesome and democratic manner. 

Private enterpri.se. aided by local, State, 
and National agencies, is reducing tlie over¬ 
all housing deficit. When we look back to 
the shocking condltion.s of a few years ago, 
we may be proud of the progress that we 
have made. Recalling tho.se conditions which 
still prevail, especially In the larger cities, 
we should redouble our efforts until all slums 
are torn down and in their place are built 
the dwellings that are fit for Amenc.'ins. 
After that, we mu.st adopt a long-range plan 
of maintenance and replacement to prevent 
the alums from ever befouling our cities 
again. 

Tn 1933 the country was faced not only 
wfith the problem of stopping wholesale fore¬ 
closures on homes and farms but with a 
great volume of unemployment. The con¬ 
struction Industry almost came to a stand¬ 
still because so many people either had no 
income or very little Income. In 1933 total 
dwelling units under con.structlon declined 
to a level as low a.s 10 percent of the peak 
year, which was 1925. The population was 
increasing, but we were falling lar behind In 
providing adequate shelter for the growing 
number of famllie.s. 

By 1940 the census revealed that out of 
37,000,000 dwelling units In the United States 
16,000.000 required extensive rehahilitation 
or outright replacement. Even though more 
houses were built and nece.ssary repairs com¬ 
pleted .since then, the situation Is still not 
as good as it .should be. The 1949 Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee computed 
the United States hou.sing need, and con¬ 
cluded that we would have to produce be¬ 
tween sixteen and one-half and seventeen 
and one-half million dwelling units by 1960 
ill order to keep up with the demand. 

At the end of World War II the Nation W'as 
confronted with a very serious housing short¬ 
age The low pulse of building activity dur¬ 
ing the 1930'8, the curtailment of residential 
building in order to conserve critical mate¬ 
rials that were needed for the weapons of 
war. and the wear’s impact upon the rl'^e in 
marriages and new families caused a serious 


gap between the supply and demand of 
bousing. 

Prices of homes rose 50 to 100 percent 
above 1941 levels, with the greatest increases 
In low- and medium-priced dwellings. Those 
who occupied rental units were spared sharp 
price hikes because of the Rent Control Act, 
even though this worked a hardship upon 
some landlords. Preparatory to the home¬ 
coming of millions of veterans, the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was passed, 
authorizing, among other things, the guar¬ 
anty ol GI loans to veterans to purchase, 
build, or improve homes. 

Meanwhile there was increasing concern 
that in the attempt to meet one emergency 
after another—a deep depre.ssion. a great 
war. and an acute housing shortage—lun- 
damental long-term considerallons affecting 
the housing of tlie American people were 
likely to be Ignored. After many hearings on 
the matter the Federal Housing Act was 
passed in 1949. It established new’ forms of 
Federal financial assistance to help cities 
eliminate slum and blighted areas, It ex¬ 
tended Federal financial aid to private enter¬ 
prise, and it set up a research program seek¬ 
ing to improve methods of construction. In¬ 
spired by this direct attack upon the prob¬ 
lem. many States established cooperating 
programs to extend the gains, and Massa¬ 
chusetts was a leader among them. 

Tlie public agencies had to step into the 
breach becau.se the failure to provide lor all 
segments of the population has been a long¬ 
standing fault ol the housing Industry. They 
provided lor some, but neglected others until 
the neglect overw'helmed them. The slums 
which exist in every city are proof that 
private enterprise alone cannot meet the 
needs of the lower-liiconTe families. Even 
the middle-income group is having its trou¬ 
bles. Nearly 70 percent of American 1am- 
llies had incomes below $4,000 a year ns of 
June last year. And tliLs was the minimum 
needed to buy the cheapest of housing. Even 
adjusting for fluctuations, building costs 
have been rising over a long period of time. 
In 1948 they were 129 percent higher than 
in 1939, while the general cost oi living lor 
the same period had gone up only 75 percent. 
And all costs have gone up stili more .since 
the outbreak ol war in Korea. 

Under these compelling circumstances, 
public housing was the only an.swer. And 
what are its purposes? (1) It wants to make 
sure that every family can obtain the min¬ 
imum requlrem-ents for decent, sate, and 
.sanitary housing: (2) to work toward the 
goal where as many families as possible get 
better ttian the minimum requirements; 
(3) to develop the housing program as a 
definite contribution to a higher United 
States standard of living. We have the nec¬ 
essary physical capacity, and now we need 
the planning that in spite of temporary de¬ 
fense priorities will never lose sight of the 
fact that we must constantly improve hous¬ 
ing for the middle- and low'er-income group.s. 
P'or this contributes to the morale and the 
general welfare that is basic to our national 
progress. And it is the duty of govern¬ 
ment—whether it be local, Stale, or Federal, 
or by the cooperation ol all three—to pro¬ 
mote that general welfare. 

Public hou.sing, even in its young record, 
Is doing just that. 

What kind of dwellings did American fanr- 
ilie.s escape from thanks to public housing? 
Let’s look at those who W'cre first liberated 
in 1946. 

Fifty-eight percent of their former habita¬ 
tions were structurally a menace to health 
and safety. 

Sixty-two percent had no inside private 
toilets. 

Sixty-nine percent had no private bath. 

Forty percent had dangerous or Inade¬ 
quate cooking facilities. 

Sixty-four percent had dangerous or in¬ 
adequate heating. 
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Fynrty-nlne percent Had Inadequate day* 
light or ventilation. 

Purthennore each former dwelling failed 
to meet at least four of the nine minimum 
CKAndaids for passable housing. 

Wher' these good people would be Using, 
If they had not been rescued by a govern¬ 
ment determined to eliminate the slums, is 
not hard to Imagine. 

They would be back in the substandard 
dwelUngs that would be 5 years older and 
a greater danger to their health and their 
safety. And their sons, many of whom are 
now fighting for all of us in Korea, would 
not have the fine faith and courage that 
is animating them today. 

They know that their Government will 
not let them down in those areas where 
private enterprise cannot do the Job. 

Which brings us to that quality of balance 
wherein a free society demonstrates its 
genius in meeting and solving hard prob¬ 
lems. 

We must provide every freedom and every 
opportunity for private enterprise to build 
enoug*^ safe, healthy, and efllcient living 
quarters for all Americans. The postwar 
building boom is catching up with the hous¬ 
ing demands of most people. 

But when it fails to produce for those 
folks who do not make enough money to 
buy or rent privately constructed dwellings 
then the people through their government 
must get on with the Job. 

You and your feUow cltisens. both in this 
city and in the larger community of our 
Nation, are working out the balance between 
free enterprise and government that will 
protect our society from the mistakes of the 
past and the extremes that may threaten 
us in the future. 

May I congratulate your city fathers and 
your representatives in the State government 
for the foresight and sound leadership re¬ 
sponsible for this 128-apartment unit which 
is a credit to your city. 

The Chelsea housing project that we dedi¬ 
cate at these exercises is clear evidence that 
we as a people are continuing our progress. 

How Hard It Mutt Be for the Military Man 
To Forego Hit Own Strategical Ditposi- 
tionf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKiS 

or 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the cur¬ 
rent issue of the national Catholic 
weekly review. America, dated April 28, 
1951, contains a very timely reprint of 
a portion of an address by His Eminence 
the late Cardinal John Henry Newman 
nearly a hundred years ago on the 
supremacy of civilian authority over the 
military: 

The SoLDiEE and the Statesmen 

All professions have their dangers, all gen¬ 
eral truths have their fallacies, all spheres 
of action have their limits, and are liable 
to Improper extension or alteration. Every 
professional man has rightly a zeal for his 
profession, and he would not do his duty 
toward it without that zeal. And that zeal 
soon becomes exclusive, or rather necessarily 
Involves a sort of exclusiveness. A zealous 
professional man soon comes to think that 
his profession is all In all, and that the world 
would not go on without it. 


We have heard, for instanoe, a great deal 
lately in regard to the war in India, of politi¬ 
cal views suggesting one plan of campaign, 
and military views suggesting another. How 
hard it must be for the military man to fore¬ 
go his own strategical dispositions, not on 
the ground that they are not the beet—not 
that they are not acknowledged by those 
who nevertheless put them aside to be the 
best of the object of military suocees—^but be¬ 
cause military success is not the highest of 
objects, and the ends of ends—^because It is 
not the sovereign aclenee, but must ever be 
subordinate to pOilttoal considerations or 
maxims of government, which is a higher 
Bdenoe with higher objects—and that, there¬ 
fore, his sure success on the fidd must be 
relinquished because the Interests of the 
council and the cabinet require the sacrifice, 
that the war must yield to the statesman’s 
craft, the commander in chief to the gov¬ 
ernor-general. 


The Mjftaries ef the Van Vfiet Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF FENNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article: 
The Mtstbeibs of the Van Vliet Report— 
A Cass Rsbtoet 
(By Julius Epstein) 

On July 3 and 4. 1949, the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune published two articles by this 
author on the massacre of Katyn. ELatyn 
is a UtUe hamlet, west of Smolensk. U. S. B. 
R.. where more than 4.000 Polish officers, 
prisoners of war on Soviet soil, were killed 
during World War n. 

The two articles analyzed the massacre 
and gave a brief summary of aU the circum¬ 
stantial evidence available at that time. The 
evidence produced, clearly points to the 
Soviets as the perpetrators of the crime. 

Among the letters the author received 
was one from Mr. Harry Thomas Schultz of 
Hanover. N. H. Mr. Schultz’ letter con¬ 
tained the following two paragraphs: 

“I am curious about one omission In yorur 
excellent discussion of the subject. You 
moke no mention of the American and 
British officers who were fiown from prison 
camps by the Germans to the scene of the 
killing in April or early May of 1943. 

”I am sorry to be vague about dates and 
names, but we all resisted German pres¬ 
sure so strongly at the time that I have 
no records of the incident and must depend 
upon my memory. In April 1943, I was held 
at Oflog IX A/Z, Rothenburg-on-Fulda, 
when two Americans. Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vliet and Captain Stewart, and at least 
one British officer. Lieutenant Colonel Stev¬ 
enson, R. A. M. C., were taken to Katyn. 
After their return they refused to answer 
any questions from any one for fear of 
playing into the hands of the Germans, but 
they might now have some valuable infor¬ 
mation to give.” 

Mr. Schultz* mention of Van Vliet's name 
turned out to be an invaluable help in the 
search for truth about Katyn. Immediately, 
a thorough search was launched to locate 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. At last the 
American committee for the inveslgation of 
the Kat 3 rn Massacre. Inc. (which was formed 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Bliss 
Lane, former Ambassador to Poland, as a 
result of the two articles in the New York 
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Herald Tribune) srueceeded in locating Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Van Vliet. A letter was sent 
to Van Vliet. He answered briefiy, saying 
that he was in no position to give any infor¬ 
mation about his visit to Katyn in 1943. It 
was evident that Van Vliet acted under In¬ 
structions from the Pentagon. Therefore, 
the Katyn committee asked one of its friends 
In Congress, Representative Oeobqb A. Don- 
mmo, of Michigan, to get In touch with the 
Pentagon. Donduo complied with the com¬ 
mittee’s request. On October 6. 1949, he 
wrote the following letter to the Director of 
Military Intelligence: 

“Gentlemen: Some time ago I inserted an 
article in the Conorssbtonal Record regard¬ 
ing the murder of several thousand Polish 
officers, probably by the Russians. 

“It has recently come to my attention that 
certain British and American officers were 
taken to the scene of the execution of these 
men while such officers were prisoners of the 
Germans. 

“It has been rumored that at least two of 
the American officers were Lt. Col. John Van 
Vliet, Jr., now stationed at Port Lewis, Wash., 
and a captain Stewart, otherwise unidenti¬ 
fied. 

“It is quite possible that a committee will 
be formed to investigate the matter officially 
(the committee which had already been in 
existence at that time was officially incor¬ 
porated on November 15, 1949.—J. E.) and 
the purpose of this letter Is to inquire 
whether or not the above-named officers have 
made a report on this matter and, If so, 
whether such report is available. If so. I 
would be very much pleased to receive a 
copy of the same.” 

It was not before October 19. that the 
Pentagon answered. On that day MaJ. Gen. 
S. LeRoy Irwin. Director of Intelligence, 
United States Army, and a member of the 
General Staff, wrote the following letter: 

“Dbaa Mr. Dondero: Reference is made to 
your letter of October 6, 1949, in which you 
request information on a report of the Katyn 
massacre. I’he Intelligence Division has re¬ 
cently acquired a report on this subject, 
which was partially based on Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vllet’s observations of the Gor¬ 
man exhumation of the Polish graves at 
Katyn in 1943. The report Is classified and 
therefore cannot be released at this time. 

“In the event this report is declassified. It 
will be a pleasure to furnish you a copy. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“S. LeRoy Iewin, 

*'Major General, GSC, Director of 
Intelligence."' 

Representative Dondero answered on Octo¬ 
ber 31. He wrote General Irwin: “For the 
life of me I cannot conceive why Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vllct’s report on the Katyn affair 
should be classified." He asked the Pentagon 
for an explanation of the reasons that im¬ 
pelled the Department to classify the report, 
6 years after the event. 

On November 8. 1949, General Irwin an¬ 
swered Dondero’s letter. He wrote that “the 
report contains certain highly sensitive in¬ 
formation the premature disclosure of which 
would be extremely unwise in view of the 
current international situation. The Depart¬ 
ment of the Army believes it inadvisable to 
release the report,” 

This rather evasive and, as we shall see 
later, untrue and silly answer caused the in¬ 
defatigable Dondero to write to the Secretary 
of Defense, Louis Johnson. 

On January 9, 1950, Dondero wrote to 
Johnson. The Secretary responded on Jan¬ 
uary 18. I quote from his letter: 

“Of the two documents you mention, the 
only one which we have in the Department 
of Defense is a report, prepared in the Army 
General Staff. This report Is an accumula¬ 
tion of Information from various sources and, 
although its preparation has been commonly 
attributed to Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllct, 
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he collaborated In ita preparation only to the 
extent of reviewing Its contents. 

"It Is my nnderstandin;; that you have 
previously requested the Army to release this 
report to you and you were informed that 
slnoe It contained highly sensitive informa¬ 
tion, its release by the Army was considered 
unwise. However, shortly before I received 
your letter, Secretfu^ of the Army Gray raised 
with me the question of its release. No de¬ 
cision has been reached as yet concerning 
this matter but I hope to be able to give a 
definite answer to your request at an early 
date. 

"With kindest personal regards, 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Louts Johnson.** 

From this moment on, it took the Defense 
Department exactly 8 months to release the 
Van Vllet report together with a memoran¬ 
dum to the press which reveals that every¬ 
thing General Irwin and Louis Johnson have 
written was absolutely untrue and that a 
hardly Imaginable confusion and know-noth¬ 
ing about the well-established basic facts 
about Katyn existed—and probably still 
exists—in the Pentagon. Tlie documents will 
tell the whole story. 

The Department of Defense released a 
whole dossier on September 18. 1950. The 
dossier was composed of a memorandum to 
the press, the proper report written by Van 
Vliet, and some letters pertaining to the re¬ 
port as well as of a memorandum by Stanley 

8. B. Gilder, captain. EAMC. 

It is Important to notice that on September 
18, 1950. neither Louis Johnson nor General 
Irwin were In office in their respective posi¬ 
tions as Secretary of Defense and Director of 
Military Intelligence. United States Army. 

The Van Vllet report Itself is of utmost 
importance in various respects. First of all. 
because Von Vllet bluntly states: "I believe 
that the Russians did It. The rest of the 
group that visited the site stated to me that 
they believed that the Russians did it." And 
he adds: "Captain, now Major. Donald Stew¬ 
art. EA. can be asked to verify this. I 
don’t know his present address. He Is Regu¬ 
lar Army." 

Second, with the release of this report, our 
Government Indicates for the first time that 
it does not any longer believe in Stalin’s 
lies about the German guilt. This is of tre¬ 
mendous importance in view of the fact 
that the Government, through its Office of 
War Information, disseminated for years 
Stalin’s lies about Katyn, and our present 
Voice of America has always rejected to tell 
the world the truth about Katyn. This per¬ 
sistence in not telling the truth about Katyn 
went so far that the Voice even forced Count 
Joseph Czapskl. one of the few survivors of 
the Russian massacre of Polish officers, to 
omit any mention of the word and the facts 
of Katyn when he was invited to broadcast 
in Polish to bis Polish brethren. 

It Is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with the special merits of Van Vllet’s report, 
but to reveal the mystery and confusion 
which surrounds this document as far as 
the Defense Department is concerned. 

As the memorandum to the press reveals, 
the Van Vllet report released on September 
18. 1960, is not at all the Van Vllet report as 
It was written on May 22, 1946. This original 
report mysteriously disappeared, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it was classified “top 
secret” and locked up in a safe in the Penta¬ 
gon. The report nojv released is a second 
one, written exactly 6 years after the first 
one was dictated in General Bisseirs Penta¬ 
gon office. 

This second Van Vliet report, addressed to 
MaJ. Gen. F. L. Parks, Chief of Information, 
United States of America, starts with the 
following two paragraphs: 

*‘l. Pursuant to your letter of 26 April, 
1050, I am personally typing this report of 
my recollections concerning the Katyn case, 
XCVll~App.-U4 


I am retaining one carbon copy for my per¬ 
sonal tile. 

"2. Since 6 years have elapsed since I made 
the first report to Major General Bissell, this 
report will have to omit some details such as 
names which I have forgotten. In order to 
assist in locating my original report here are 
the circumstances under which it was made: 

"On 22 May, 1945. General Bissell discussed 
the case with me alone in his private office 
in the Pentagon for about 20 minutes. He 
decided that it was important and directed 
his civilian female assistant (secretary? 
stenographer?) to go with me to a closed 
room across the hall and take dictation. I 
dictated my report, she typed it up and we 
added the photographs as inclosures. The 
general read the finished report, directed 
that it be marked "Top Secret" and filed. He 
then dictated the letter directing me to 
silence, and had me sign a copy of It In his 
presence. He explained the importance of 
my remaining silent, gave me my copy of 
the letter and thanked me.” 

PENTAGON VERSION 

The Memorandum to the Press, not written 
by Van Vllet but by an official in the Penta¬ 
gon. states the following: 

"A memorandum written by an American 
officer concerning a visit which he made to 
the scene of a World War II atrocity Involving 
the massacre of thousands of Polish Army 
officers in Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, in 
western Russia, has been declassified by the 
Department of the Army and is herewith 
made available for public dissemination. 

"Decision to declassify the memorandum 
was made after numerous congressional and 
press inquiries as to its availability were 
directed to the Department of the Army and 
the Department of Defense. 

"The memorandum was written by Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vllet, Jr., who, while a prisoner 
of war of the Germans during World War 
II. was taken to Katyn by his captors and 
shown the corpses and graves at the site uf 
the massacre. 

"Shortly after he was liberated In 1045 
Lieutenant Colonel Van VUet dictated a me¬ 
morandum on this incident for the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. Inquiries concerning this 
memorandum, which was classified, were 
made to the Department starting in the late 
months of 1949 and continuing through 
last week. In answering the first queries, 
the Department of the Army mistakenly 
indicated that it was in po.ssesslon of a report 
which had been based In part on the observa¬ 
tion of Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet. Such 
was not the case, this fact being discovered 
after the original requests had been an¬ 
swered. 

"When this error was discovered, a search 
was instituted for the Van Vllet memoran¬ 
dum, so that consideration could be given 
to the question of whether it could be de¬ 
classified and released to Inqiiirers, 

"When it became apparent that the mem¬ 
orandum could not be found immediately, 
the Chief of Information of the Department 
of the Army wrote to Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vllet, on April 26, 1960, requesting him 
to submit a second memorandum on his visit 
to the Katyn graves. Lieutenant Colonel Van 
Vliet submitted a detailed second memor¬ 
andum on the same subject dated May 11. 
1950, which has now been declassified and 
is being released. 

"Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet is at present 
on duty in the Far East Command. 

"The Secretary of the Army, after having 
had a thorough search made lor the original 
memorandum by the Department counselor, 
has directed the Inspector General to con¬ 
tinue the search and to report any findings 
of the investigation to him. 

"Should the original report be found it, 
too. will be released. 

‘*The search for the original memorandum 
up to now has disclosed that on August 21. 
1945, MaJ. Oen. Clayton Bissell, then Assist¬ 


ant Chief of Staff, 0-2. of the War Depart¬ 
ment, wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Frederick B. Lyon, then Acting Director of 
the Office of Controls of the Department of 
State. 

"'Dear Mr. Lyon: Transmitted for the in¬ 
formation and file of the State Department is 
Report on Katyn, by Stanley S. B. Gilder, 
captain, EAMC, British medical officer. This 
report supplements statement of Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vllet, Jr., forwarded to General 
Holmes, May 25. 1946, and generally sub¬ 
stantiates all material facts in Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vllet’s report. 

" ‘Sincerely, 

" ‘CiATTON Bissell, 

“ ‘Major General, GSC, 

'* ‘Assintant Chief of Staff, G 2, 

"('One enclosure: Report on Katyn by 
Stanley S. B. Gilder, captain, EAMC.’) 

"The General Holmes referred to In this 
letter is Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, who 
at that time was an Assistant Secretary at 
the Department of State and who is presently 
the Minister attached to the United States 
Embassy in London. 

"The Department of State has no record of 
having received the memorandum of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Van Vllet on May 26. 1946, and 
the Department of the Army has so far found 
no receipt for It and no covering letter of 
transmittal. The only letter sent on May 25, 
1945, from General Bissell to General Holmes 
was on another phase of this subject, and it 
contains no reference to transmitting the 
Van Vllet memorandum. General Holmes 
has been reached with reference to the mat¬ 
ter and does not recall ever having seen Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Van Vllet’s memorandum, 
though General Bissell remembers having 
sent It to him. 

"MaJ. Donald B. Stewart, who Is mentioned 
In Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet’s memoran¬ 
dum, and who was the other United States 
Army officer present on the visit to Katyn in 
1943, concurs generally with Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel Van Vllet. Major Stewart is now sta¬ 
tioned at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Tex., In connection with ROTC training. 

"The memorandum of Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vllet and enclosures thereto follow, to¬ 
gether with the memorandum of Captain 
Gilder, British medical officer, which was en¬ 
closed In the letter of August 21, 1945, from 
General Blsssell to Mr. Lyon and the distribu¬ 
tion of which the British have authorized 
following their declassification of the paper.’’ 

THE ESTABLISHED FACTS 

Therefore, the following facts arc well es¬ 
tablished beyond the shadow of any doubt. 
(’They all follow from the Government’s own 
press release): 

1. That Van Vllet dictated his report on 
May 22. 1945, In General Blssell's office in the 
Pentagon. 

2. Van Vllet dictated the report to a 
female assistant to General Bissell. 

3. There was obviously not a single car¬ 
bon copy or photostat of the report made. 

4. The report was immediately marked 
"top secret" by General Bissell. 

6. The report was filed as a "top secret” 
document and locked up in a safe. 

6. The report was forwarded on May 26, 
1945, to General Holmes. Assistant Secretary 
In the Department of State. 

7. The Department of State has no record 
of having received the report. 

8. The Department of Defense has not 
found any receipt from the State Depart¬ 
ment nor any copy of a letter of transmittal. 

9. The report disappeared completely and 
mysteriously. 

10. The report was not in the possession 
of General Irwin, Director of Military Intel¬ 
ligence. when he wrote on October 19, 1949, 
to Representative Dondero that his depart¬ 
ment had It. 

11. The report v.t.s not In possession of 
Secretary of Defeiise Louis Johnson, nor has 
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he ever seen it on January 18,1950, when he 
wrote to Dondsbo that the Department had a 
report reviewed by Van Vllet. 

But this list of horrifying facts does not 
at all exhaust the list of mystifying con¬ 
fusions in the Pentagon. When they became 
known through the Government’s own press 
release, Representative Dondiro was shocked 
and wrote to the new Secretary of Defense. 
General Marshall. General Marshall referred 
Dondero’s letter to Mr. F. Shackelford, De¬ 
partment counselor, who answered Dondero 
In a letter of October 6. 1960. In view of 
the Importance of this letter which reveals 
another scries of facts, characterizing the 
mess in the Army’s Intelligence department, 
Mr. Shackelford’s letter is produced in full: 

Department or the Army, 
Washington, D. C.. October 6, 1950. 
Hon. George A. Dondero, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Dondero: Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, as you know from his acknowledg¬ 
ment of October 6,1950, to your letter of Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1950, has referred to our attention 
the matter you raised concerning Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vliet, Jr.’s first memorandum 
on the Katyn massacre. 

Gen. S. LeRoy Irwin in his reply on Octo¬ 
ber 19, 1949, to your letter of October 6, 1949, 
referred to a Katyn massacre “report • • • 
which was partially based on Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vliet’s observations." In mak¬ 
ing this statement he erroneously thought 
that a study entitled “Supplementary Report 
on Facts and Documents Concerning the 
Katyn Massacre" was based in part on in¬ 
formation supplied by Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vllet. This was not so. Instead the 
supplementary report was an independent 
and detailed study made by a Polish commit¬ 
tee which at no time has consulted or con¬ 
ferred with Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. 
This study, dated October 1947, supplemented 
an earlier more extensive report prepared by 
the same committee entitled “Facts and 
Documents Concerning Polish Prisoners of 
War Captured by the U. 8. 8. R. During the 
1939 Campaign,’’ dated February 1946. 

The mistake in concluding that the sup¬ 
plementary report was in any way based 
upon Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet’s obser¬ 
vations was not discovered until some time 
after General Irwin’s letter to you of Octo¬ 
ber 19, 1949. In the course of carefully ex¬ 
amining the supplementary report, which 
was not clearly labeled as to its origin, for 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
to disseminate it, it became apparent that 
It was a report of a Polish committee pre¬ 
pared entirely independently of any observa¬ 
tions of Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. Upon 
this discovery the flies of both the Army and 
the State Departments were exhaustively 
searched for Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet’s 
memorandum dictated on May 22, 1946. 
When it could not be found the Army’s Chief 
of Information asked Lieutenant Colonel Van 
Vllet to prepare another report. The lieu¬ 
tenant colonel’s eight-page memorandum 
dated May 11, 1950, was declassified and dis¬ 
tributed along with a press memorandum of 
the Department of Defense on September 18, 
1960. We furnished you with a copy of that 
memorandum, together with enclosures, on 
that date, and for your convenience are en¬ 
closing an additional copy with this letter. 

The two very detailed reports entitled 
"Facts and Documents Concerning Polish 
Prisoners of War Captured by the U. S. S. R. 
During the 1939 Campaign’’ and a “Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Pacts and Documents 
Concerning the Katyn Massacre" were 
marked “For private circulation only” and 
have not been publicly distributed. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. Shackelford, 
Department Counselor, 
(One enclosure. Press release of September 
18. 1850.) 


ADOITZONAL FACTS AND A FEW QUESTIONS 

From this letter the following additional 
facts evolve: 

12. Gen. LeRoy Irwin mistook the Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Facts and Documents 
Concerning the Katyn Massacre with the Van 
Vllet report. 

13. General Irwin believed that this sup¬ 
plementary report was made by a Polish 
committee. 

14. General Irwin, Director of Intelligence 
of the United States Army, believed that 
another study, entitled “Facts and Docu¬ 
ments Concerning Polish Prisoners of War 
Captured by the U. S. 8. R. During the 1939 
Campaign" and dated February 1946, was 
prepared by the same committee to which 
he ascribed the supplementary report. 

15. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents were released not by a Polish 
committee but by the Polish Government 
In ExUe (London) in 1946. 

16. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents, prepared by the London Poles, 
represent the basic material on Katyn and 
that they were edited by Professor Holtzman, 
an eminent Polish scholar and the greatest 
living authority on Katyn, now living in this 
country. 

17. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents have been used again and again 
by many writers who wrote on Katyn and 
that therefore it was utmost folly to classify 
them as “top secret” as was done according 
to Irwin’s letters to Dondero. 

These are the facts. 

The following questions arise: 

1. Who was the “female assistant" to Gen¬ 
eral Bissell who took dictation from Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Van Vllet on May 22. 1946? 

2. Why was not a single carbon copy or 
photostatic copy made of the report? 

3. Who locked up the report marked, "top 
secret"? 

4. Who forwarded It to General Holmes, 
Assistant Secretary of State in the Depart¬ 
ment of State? By what means? 

6. Why did the forwarder not ask the State 
Department for a receipt? 

6. Where is a copy of the letter of trans¬ 
mittal, or was there no letter of transmittal? 
If not why? 

7. How is it possible that the Department 
of Defense has the memoranda on Katyn, re¬ 
leased by the Polish Government in Exile in 
London, and docs not know what they are? 
How did they get those documents, well 
known to many hundreds if not thousands of 
writers. Journalists, and scholars all over the 
world, without ever knowing who sent them 
to the Intelligence Department? 

8. How did it come about that the Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence Department obviously clas¬ 
sified those reports from the London Poles 
already in 1946 as “top secret." while it is a 
fact, that everybody interested in them could 
obtain them from the London Poles? 

9. Who is responsible for this mess in the 
Department of Defense as revealed by the 
mysterious disappearance of the original Van 
Vliet report and the unbelievable confusion 
concerning the memoranda issued by the 
Polish Government In Exile? 

10. What is our Military Intelligence, fi¬ 
nanced with millions of dollars from the 
taxpayeis’ pockets worth, when such a situa¬ 
tion can prevail? 

11. Who got fired? 

These are some of the questions which 
must be answered. 

To get the answers, a congressional In¬ 
vestigation should start immediately. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee, under its 
new chairman, Richard B. Rubsell, of 
Georgia, should do the job—and a thorough 
one. 


Aiiflo-AmerkaB Amity Facet Tett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Ricord, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Bill Cunningham from 
the Boston Sunday Herald of April 29, 
1951: 

Anglo-American Amity Faces Test 
(By BIU Cunningham) 

Careless writing and radio news handling 
recently made it appear that Winston 
Churchill had endorsed the MacArthur side 
of the Truman-MacArthur controversy. That 
doesn’t chance to be the fact, and in view of 
what Britain’s great war leader really was 
driving at; his words need to be examined 
and his intent understood. 

His flattering reference to General Mac¬ 
Arthur, the first made in public by any 
Briton, was incidental to one of his char¬ 
acteristic slaps at the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment. His chief concern wasn't the fate of 
MacArthur, but the deterioration of Anglo- 
American relations, which he blamed on the 
British party in power. 

This occasion was a brief 8-mlnuto address 
he delivered at a meeting of the Primrose 
League in Albert Hall. So far as taking sides 
In the MacArtiur controversy is concerned, 
Mr. Churchill explained that’s exactly what 
he doesn’t want to do. Scheduled for some 
while now to deliver an address at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania a week from Tues¬ 
day, the former British Prime Minister an¬ 
nounced he was canceling the address for 
two reasons. The first is because of the cur¬ 
rent crisis in the affairs of the British Labor 
Government, which may give the Churchill- 
led Conservatives their long, eagerly await¬ 
ed chance to bring it down. 

The other reason, he said, is because he 
feels he “should not become involved in the 
MacArthur controversy on United States 
soil.” His main target in the short address 
was “the mismanagement and incompetence" 
of Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor government, 
and he said one of the worst effects has been 
the loss of intimate contacts between Mr. 
Attlee and President Truman. 

REFERENCE TO GENERAL MACARTHUR 

From that, he went on to say: "A wave 
of irritation is passing across the United 
States, and the isolationist forces there are 
glad to turn it upon Great Britain." Then 
came the reference to General MacArthur. 

"The reproaches," he said, “against General 
MacArthur—that great soldier and great 
statesman, as his settlement of the difficul¬ 
ties with Japan after the war have proved— 
Indulged in by Mr. Shin well (British Min¬ 
ister of Defense) and even so staid a Minis¬ 
ter as Mr. Chytor Edo (Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister) enable those who do not like us in the 
United States to suggest that His Majesty’s 
Government have had something to do with 
the General MacArthur dismissal. 

"I cannot believe there is the slightest 
truth in this. Mr. Truman is not only the 
President of the United States, ho is also 
the Commander in Chief, and no one out¬ 
side the great Republic, now bearing nine¬ 
teen-twentieths of the whole weight of the 
war in Korea, has the slightest right to inter¬ 
fere between him and his officers." 

This really could be Interpreted as an 
endorsement of Piesidcnt Truman. Calling 
General MacArthur “that great soldier" is 
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only acknowledging history, and the former 
British Prime Minister qualified his use of 
**great statesman’* by* citing the resurrection 
of Japan as his principal proof. 

More Interesting than his estimation of 
MacArthur is his statement that the United 
States is carrying nineteen-twentieths of the 
Korean burden and therefore no outsider has 
any business trying to pass Judgment on 
what the United States Commander in Chief 
does to any of his offleers. This seems to be 
another way of saying the Korean action is 
strictly an American affair, in fact if not in 
terminology, and that whiitever the United 
States wants to do about It is the United^ 
Stp.tes exclusive business. 

That’s probably the bald facts of the case, 
too; but we over here have been told and 
have been trying to believe that it was and 
is United Nations business. 

If that’s not the case, why fire MacArthur? 
What he wanted to do was fight It out with 
no holds barred and get it over with. So 
far as the record goes ho was fired because 
the other member nations were afraid to, 
and because our own administration agreed 
with them. Now, in the words of Mr. 
Churchill, at least, we’re told it’s really our 
business and nobody else’s. 

NO WAVE OF aaiTATlON IN UNITED STATES 

His main point, however, is the wave of 
Irritation passing across the United States 
and being turned upon Great Britain by the 
isolationist forces there. It’s to be doubted 
very much that that’s a fair statement of 
the facts. There’s no wave of irritation be¬ 
ing turned by any isolationists. There la 
blank inability of the average American to 
understand the British position, if Britain 
has a position. 

Britain endorsed the general United Na¬ 
tions program of trying to oppose the spread 
of communism wherever It moved, yet Brit¬ 
ain was the first to extend formal recogni¬ 
tion to the Red Chinese, and while British 
soldiers are dying beside ours In Korea, the 
British Government bus openly sponsored 
the seating of the Chinese Reds In the 
United Nations, and the cession to them of 
the icland of Formosa. 

While officially denouncing Russia, Britain 
has continued to do business with Russia, 
and while actually fighting the Red Chinese, 
a whopping business in rubber, tungsten, 
and other strategic materials is being ione 
through the British port of Hong Kong with 
the Red Chinese, and probably Russia her¬ 
self. This is disguised and denied In vari¬ 
ous ways, but all one needs do to get the 
real Information is to talk with returning 
missionaries, businessmen, etc., who have 
been thrown out of Red China by way of 
Hong Kong, 

One said to me the other day, “Business 
in Hong Kong and Singapore has never been 
so booming. Even the coolies now wear 
leather shoes.” I gathered that latter was 
the ultimate in general prosperity. 

Added In with all this has been the British 
abuse of MacArthur as a war leader, who was 
was leading too hard. ’This is no wave of 
Irritation. It ’2 simply a winder that’s been 
growing for months—wonder as to where 
the British stand what they’re trying to do, 
whether they’re with us or against us, and 
what kind of people they can be when they 
freely commit their sons to die while doing 
business with the enemy those sons are sup¬ 
posed to be. and are, fighting. 

For all this, there are no open evidences of 
strong and general antl-Britlsh feeling here. 
On the contrary, from a strong evidence com¬ 
ing the other way, the anti-American feeling 
In Britain seems to be at Its highest, at least 
since the mid-twenties when the British 
were disavowing their first World War loans. 
Anti-Americanism has been so general in 
Britain that some of the British themselves 
have now undertaken to fight it. That even 
goes for some of the British newspapers. 


If there isn’t strong anti-American feeling 
In the country, how else are we to account 
for a specimen such as this? It's a copy of 
the Sunday Mail of April 15. featuring a, for 
British papers, long article entitled “Stop 
Envying America.” This was written by a 
profeesor of political science at Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, named Denis William Brogan, 
and since the gentleman studied at Harvard 
EOiiietime during his career, he apparently 
has set up as an authority upon America. At 
least the blurb says “he has published a 
number of books on America.” 

TIME SOME HONESTY WAS INTRODUCED 

But one of the most Interesting things 
about the article is what amounts to an edi¬ 
torial set above it in heavy type. Officially 
this in an ad, set five columns wide ab^ve the 
piece to call the reader’s attention to it, but 
behold its content. Its heavy headline Bays, 
“It’s Time We Had Some Honesty.” 

Then it proceeds, “It is time some honesty 
was introduced into our attitude to the 
Americans. It Is time we realize there are 
only two powers in the world nowadays ca¬ 
pable of taking Independent action. One is 
Rucsia, the other is America. 

“To this new and humiliating thought, 
many Brltlch people have failed to make any 
proper adjustment. They detect Ruccla, but 
they ere only reluctantly enthuBlastlc about 
America. There may be reasons for the re¬ 
luctance, but. with come people, the reason 
Is no more than an old-frsliioned coiilUElon 
of envy and malice. 

“The confueion can only become worce if 
it Is not brought out Into the open. On 
their side, the Americans are weighing up 
our worth in plenty of penetrating argu¬ 
ment. some of it of the chlp-on-th^-shoulder 
variety. It Is time we had some argument 
on our own side of the Atlantic. The writer 
of the article below is a man who has spent 
the best part of his llletlme studying Amer¬ 
ica and the American people. He provides a 
starting point for some candid Ihousht.” 

That last seems to be a fair enough state¬ 
ment. Profcccor Brogan begins by saying it’s 
obvious, since the recent British budget mes¬ 
sage. that Britens “are going to be forced to 
give up some of our hard-earned gains of the 
past 5 years,” They’ll be lucky, he says, if 
they can keep from going backwards fco- 
nomlcally “and this suspension of progress 
is due to a world situation that is not of our 
making.” 

Other than Russia, he says, the only power 
now capable of independent action is the 
United States, and while, he says, it is easy 
to say, ”A plague on both your houses,” in 
practice that means a plague on the Ameri¬ 
can house. If the British want a whipping 
boy, he says, America is far mure available 
than distant and currently little known Rus¬ 
sia. 

Of America, he says, they know a great deal 
because "no people was ever less adept at 
keeping a secret, nor had more passion for 
washing dirty linen In public and so provid¬ 
ing ‘neutralists' with the opportunity of say¬ 
ing it Is six of one and half a dozen of the 
other.” 

If the British want a scapegoat, he says, 
America is a natural. 

MORE PERMANENT CAUSE OF RESENTMENT 

But, says he, there Is another and more 
permanent cause of resentment. He bolls 
this down to the fact that we are richer. It 
Is possible, and perhaps probable, that we can 
stand the cost of rearmament without lower¬ 
ing our standard of living, whereas the Brit¬ 
ish cannot, “and we naturally resent that.” 

But resentment, he says, is not argument 
and It Is not a policy. It Is not an argu¬ 
ment. he says, **to think that America owes 
us money or goods because 'we fought for her’ 
while she was neutral. We didn’t. We fougnt 
for ourselves.” 


While It is true, he says, that they 'ought 
for a world In which America would be safer, 
“if that entitles us to send in a hill to the 
United States of America, what about the 
bill to Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Ireland?” 

“The money,” he says, “the Americans are 
spending on armaments, nylons, cars, and 
chewing gum, even on 2-pound steaks, is 
their money. They earned it and they have 
b?en ejitremcly generous spenders of It. But 
envy Is a very human emotion and some envy 
must be allowed for.” 

He says the “more respectable emotion 
which can feed anti-American feeling is 
alarm. It is not only that Americans love 
washing their dirty linen in public—they 
love talking loudly.” 

Then he goes into trouble loud-mouths 
have caused, recalling the rantlngs of Hitler 
and Mufrsolini. This is all by way of wind¬ 
ing up to take a swing at General MacArthur. 
whom he hereby inferentially places in their 
class. The British are not "totally com¬ 
forted,’’ he says, “when American politicians 
and. still more. American generals conduct 
high policy by loudspeaker plus television. 

"It is not merely a matter c “ taste,” he con¬ 
tinues. “When something has been shouted, 
it is hard to return to more moderate pol¬ 
icies and more subdued voices. Tco much 
American policy seems to be made for the 
headlines, to be deslened to compete for pub¬ 
lic .‘.ttention with Danny Kaye or the latest 
arrr':ts In the world of amateur sport.” 

And then ho really gives It to the general. 
*’Of courte,” he says “of all talkers, the one 
who alarms us most Is General MacArthur 
• • ♦ Piano, vlano, as they say in music, 

and one may assume the former professor of 
moral philoeophy in the University of Glas¬ 
gow, I-Iis Majesty’s AmbasLador in Washing¬ 
ton. would say that, too, if he hod a free 
bond. 

"It’s not merely a question of noise. Be¬ 
hind the noise there Is, on the American 
side, the conviction that, on any showdown, 
the United States will have Its way.” Then 
he says nc feels if there is a showdown the 
rulers of the Soviet Union will have every 
reason to regret “having, like the Messrs. 
Hitler, MusEolinl, and Tojo, underestimated 
the pov/er of the United States of America." 

COLD COMFORT FOR THE SURVIVORS 

That, however, he says, will be cold com¬ 
fort “for such of us as survive the lesson.” 
Ke thinks, he says, "wc are going to live for 
a long time in a world of cold war.” The 
power of independent action of the British 
Government is limited, he says, and it will 
stay limited. The British economic level will 
remain below that of the United States. 
Americans will continue to talk loud. 

But, for all this, he says, it will continue 
to be to the interests of the Soviet Union 
to divide the British and American peoples. 
There’ll be ups and dovms, he says, but “it 
would be a mistake to take too seriously any 
given Incident, even the appointment of an 
American admiral to the command of the 
NATO fleets • • •” 

Thereafter he trails off Into a humorous 
effort concerning "the sinking of the Oxford 
boat under American direction,” referring to 
the recent swamping of the Oxford shell in a 
race with an American coxswain in com¬ 
mand. It doesn’t seem to have much to do 
with the rest of his message * • • but 

why such a theme as this if our classic ollles 
aren’t quietly, hut actively hating our guts? 
And what do we do now, such being the case? 

Day In and day out, I read as many differ¬ 
ent newspapers as anybody and I haven’t 
seen anything to match this in any American 
Journal. 

Mr. Churchill seems to have his antibusi- 
ncss the other way round. This entire sub¬ 
ject of great Importance—who’s really with 
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118 and how far—may shortly be subjected 
to terrlhc strain. Specifically, the subject of 
our British relations may get its hardest test. 

The MacArthur Interrogation before the 
various congressional committees are about 
to begin. Political maneuvering of the 
Pearl Harbor Investigation variety may suc¬ 
ceed in clouding the facts and blanking the 
record. I chance to know, however, one fact 
those pressing the investigation are going 
to try to prove. 

They're going to try to prove that Britain 
forced the firing of MacArthur, and the even¬ 
tual appeasement of the Red Chinese with 
the threat to wreck the North Atlantic De¬ 
fense Pact unless these things were done. 
I don't know that It can be proved, but un¬ 
less the signals are changed, that’s the way 
the play will go. Bitter Insiders claim that's 
what happened, and that’s what Mr. Church- 
111 was trying to scotch with his remarks In 
Albert Hall. 

Information of that nature, seemingly, 
would have to be wrung from Mr. Acheson If 
information there Is General MacArthur pos¬ 
sibly knew nothing about It. He was simply 
doing his best to get a military conclusion 
out of a war which was handed him, as he 
said, without his being consulted. The sell¬ 
out. If any, took place behind his back. 

If that fact Is established, Mr. Churchill 
had better hurry on over. Possibly the 
keenest of the Britons, he’s already worried, 
as his recent words clearly attest. His pass¬ 
ing praise of MacArthtn may not have been 
too Incidental either. He may figure that, 
In the long run, he might be doing business 
with the general. Mr. Churchill Is probably 
one man who could. He and MacArthur 
have much In common. Including the ways 
they’ve been treated. 


The Tuna Induftry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

or CALXFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, recently cer¬ 
tain newspapers in Washington have 
ridiculed certain budget requests by the 
State Department for funds to be uti¬ 
lized in connection with the Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Tropical Tuna Commission. I am 
sure that this action is the result of a 
misunderstanding concerning the pur¬ 
pose of this commission, which was es¬ 
tablished by convention between the 
United States and the Republic of Costa 
Rica, which on August 17, 1949, received 
the ratification of the United States Sen¬ 
ate and came into force on March 3, 
1950. 

This convention had the unanimous 
s upport of the Pacific Coast States and 
all factions of the United States tuna 
industry. Including labor, management, 
and vessel owners. 

The convention and the establishment 
of the joint International commission 
are considered to be strong and essen¬ 
tial steps forward in promoting the 
peaceful development of the tuna indus¬ 
try by reducing the international fric¬ 
tion which has been occasioned from 
time to time during the expansion of the 
Industry into the high seas off the coasts 
of nine Latin-American countries. 


The United States industry not only 
fishes tuna in the high seas off the coasts 
of these several countries; it takes the 
live bait, which it requires for its fishing, 
within the territorial waters of these 
countries. Each vessel does this under 
individual permit from these countries, 
paying about $2,000,000 a year for bait¬ 
taking permits. 

The Latin-American countries have 
been understandably worried lest such 
an Intense fishery for bait in their terri¬ 
torial waters would exhaust resources 
which they do not use themselves now, 
but may wish to use in the future. 
These worries have also extended to the 
possibilities of exhausting the supplies of 
tuna off of their respective coasts. 

These worries have been concretely 
expressed in the form of regulations, 
policies, and inhibitions in several coun¬ 
tries, which are inimical to the develop¬ 
ment of the tuna industry. These regu¬ 
lations. policies, and inhibitions are not 
based on scientific research because none 
of these countries have trained fisheries 
scientists to survey the situation. Conse¬ 
quently, their regulatory steps have been 
related to local political action and not 
to scientific necessities. 

All of this has. in the past, contrib¬ 
uted to incidents involving United States 
fishermen and officials of these coun¬ 
tries, creating irritations in the relation¬ 
ship between the United States and the 
Latin-American countries involved. 

Until the signing of this convention, 
these irritating incidents were increas¬ 
ing in number as the tuna fleet and its 
activities expanded. Upon the signing 
of this convention and establishment of 
the Commission, the international ten¬ 
sions surrounding the tuna fishery re¬ 
laxed markedly because the Latin- 
American countries believed that there 
was now to be established a vehicle for 
the determination of scientific facts 
upon which regulations can be based in 
order to prevent an exhaustion of the 
bait and tuna fisheries. 

The function of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission is to deter¬ 
mine scientifically if there is, in fact 
overfishing, with consequent waste in 
either the bait fishing or the tuna fish¬ 
ing and to determine when and where it 
occurs and to recommend to the govern¬ 
ments involved measures to be taken to 
prevent overfishing wherever it may 
occur. 

Under the convention each country 
agreed to pay its share of the joint ex¬ 
penses of the Commission in proportion 
to each country’s use of the resources 
Involved. 

The industry Itself is prevented from 
financing the costs of the Commission's 
work for the following reasons: 

First. The Commission is an inter¬ 
governmental imdertaklng. There is no 
legal way by which its work can be pri¬ 
vately financed. 

Second. The research must be done by 
perfectly impartial scientists or its re¬ 
sults will not be accepted by the Latin- 
American countries. If it is done by 
scientists in the employ of the industry, 
no amount of persuasion will convince 
the Latin Americans that the research 
is being conducted impartially. 


Third. The recommendations for reg¬ 
ulations, if any are required, will have 
to be Joined in by representatives of the 
countries through whose waters the re¬ 
sources migrate. Regulations which do 
not cover the entire range of the re. 
source are useless. None of these coun¬ 
tries are apt to adopt recommendations 
made solely by the United States indus¬ 
try, by the United States, or by one of 
its neighboring countries. If they do 
not have an equal hand in directing the 
research, the analyzing of its results, and 
the framing of any regulations resulting 
therefrom, they will be suspicious that 
the research, analysis, and regulations 
are biased in favor of the framers. The 
bait fisheries, all lying within the terri¬ 
torial waters of these countries, can be 
studied and regulated only by the coun. 
try in which it lies or by an intergov¬ 
ernmental body to which has been dele¬ 
gated such power. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a let¬ 
ter from Dr. Donald P. Loker, general 
manager. High Seas Packing Co.. San 
Diego, Calif., taking issue with the Wash¬ 
ington newspapers ridiculing the request 
for appropriations for the Inter-Amerl- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission. I be¬ 
lieve his discussion of the Commission 
and its purposes will be enlightening to 
my colleagues: 

High Seas Ttjna Packing Co.. Inc., 

San Diego, Calif., April 27,1951. 
Hon. Cecil R. Kino, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. King: I am Informed that the 
Washington newspapers of yesterday carried 
articles based on hearings of the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee which referred to 
the study of the “love life of the tuna” in a 
manner designed to poke fun at the tuna 
Industry. 

I would appreciate it if you would call to 
the attention of your fellow Congressmen 
that this great industry Is not a proper sub¬ 
ject for ridicule. The tuna fishery is the 
most valuable fishery that the United States 
possesses, and it makes the fishing Industry 
the fourth most valuable industry of the 
sovereign State of California. 

The many thousands of men and women 
In California, Oregon, and Washington who 
are gaining their entire livelihood from the 
catching and processing of this nutritious 
food, and the additional thousands scattered 
through every State In the Union who make 
a living by wholesaling, retailing, and dis¬ 
tributing this food to the Nation will not 
appreciate the levity with which these news¬ 
papers, and possibly some Members of the 
Congress, are treating the serious problems 
of this vital food Industry. 

This Industry has grown by its own efforts 
without soliciting or getting one cent of Fed¬ 
eral aid. The $125,000,000 which we have 
Invested In the vessels, canneries, etc., which 
produce tuna, we have taken out of the sea 
Itself and plowed back Into the industry. It 
has not come out of the Federal Treasury. 

If the vast subsidizing structure of the 
Department of Agriculture were taken from 
under the beef and pork Industry of this 
Nation, that Industry would collapse over¬ 
night. If the United States Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service were to cease operating tomorrow 
It would make no noticeable difference to the 
tuna industry. Yet, last year we produced 
$100,000,000 worth of food and marketed 
11,000,000 cases of delicious, nutritious, 
boneless, skinless tuna meat in this coun¬ 
try—enough to provide three and one-half 
cans for every man. woman, and child in the 
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Katlon. This la not an effort which should 
be held up to ridicule. 

We have not heretofore asked aid from 
the Federal Government and we would not 
do so now if there were any way in which 
we could handle our international problems 
by our own efforts. 

Nearly our entire production comes from 
the high seas south of the United States 
border. We fish off the coast of nine Latin- 
American Republics. We fish for bait. In 
the territorial waters of most of these coun¬ 
tries. under permits which we have to buy 
from these countries, and for which we pay 
high prices. 

For 16 years we entreated our Department 
of State to negotiate treaties such as the 
Inter-Amerlcan Tropical Tuna Convention. 
It was not until the accumulation of our 
problems in several countries began to 
threaten the friendly relations between the 
United States and these countries that we 
could get the Department of State to act. 
When they did we gave every cooperation. 
We aided In the negotiation of the treaty: 
we urged the ratification of the treaty by the 
United States Senate; we pushed for the pas¬ 
sage of implementing legislation through the 
Congress; we have thrown open the confi¬ 
dential records of our vessel operations and 
cannery operations to the Commission's staff; 
we have provided an advisory board from the 
industry to aid the Commission In Its seri¬ 
ous tasks; we have given largely of our time 
and money to aiding this most worth-while 
project; and now we find that we are being 
held up to ridicule before the Congress and 
the Latin-American Republics. 

The treaty received the unanimous con¬ 
sent to ratification by the United States 
Senate. The Implementing legislation passed 
the Congress last fall without a dissenting 
vote. We understand the Department of 
State wag authorized, because of the urgency 
of the problems, to use funds already appro¬ 
priated to Its International contingency fund 
to get this Commission's work under way 
pending the approval of regular appropria¬ 
tions this year. 

The Commission held one meeting In Cali¬ 
fornia and a second one in Costa Rica. A 
plan of research was prepared and approved; 
a budget to cover these activities was ap¬ 
proved by both Governments. The Govern¬ 
ment of tiny Costa Rica sent Its check for 
Its complete share of the Commission’s joint 
expenses to the Commission. The United 
States sent a check for $12,000 as a first 
Installment of its $60,000 share of the Com¬ 
mission’s Joint expenses. 

The Commission hired a top-notch scien¬ 
tist to direct Its Investigation. The Director 
hired a secretary and one assistant and made 
plans to hire other scientists to carry out 
the Investigations which are so urgently 
needed. 

But no more money of the United States 
share of the expenses was forthcoming. 
Through tome hanky-panky between the 
Department of State and the House Ap¬ 
propriations Conunlttee these funds have 
been held up. We cannot understand why 
this has been so. The President and his 
Bureau of the Budget have given their ap¬ 
proval to the urgent nature of this work. So 
has the Department of State. So, we thought, 
had the Congress to a man. 

But now the Commission has run out of 
money even before It has been able really to 
get its work started. And in 2 weeks* 
time it will have to lire its skeleton staff 
for lack of funds to pay their wages. We 
have been held up to ridicule before the 
Latin American Republics, and to has the 
entire Oongrets. 

The treaty which the entire United States 
Senate approved It being vetoed by lack of 
funds. The Commission which the entire 
United States Congress approved Is being 
strangled for lack of funds. Solemn Inter¬ 
national commitments made by this Nation 


to a sister republic are being welched on. 
No action that the United States could take 
would be more damaging to this industry 
than that which it Is now doing: to make a 
bargain with one of our sister republics 
and then fall to keep It. 

Other Latin American nations are closely 
watching this situation and already the re¬ 
percussions have begun to set in. Two weeks 
ago, Panama refused two of our vessels per¬ 
mits to take bait during the regular bait 
season, and these two vessels, after going 800 
miles out of their way to get this bait, have 
to wander off elsewhere to some other coun¬ 
try. Panama does not want Its bait resources 
damoged: Panama has no scientists to de¬ 
termine whether damage Is being done or not. 
Therefore, Panama is Just closing Its bait 
grounds to us until impartial investigations 
ore made. 

The Nation cries for meat; the Navy wants 
our ships; the Navy Is using our vessels and 
crows tu help guard the Pacific approaches 
of the Panama Canal from Ecuador to Mexico. 
Yet the gr?at puissant United States cannot 
find the paltry $47,000 remaining of its com¬ 
mitted share to keep this Commission run¬ 
ning and help this industry keep afloat. 

I hope—and that hope is shared by the 
entire tuna industry—that you will bend 
every effort to see what is holding this money 
up and to Investigate why this industry is 
being ridiculed Instead of aided in the 
Nation's Capital. 

From the standpoint of our international 
problems. It would have been much better 
that the treaty had never been negotiated 
than that it should be allowed to fail. But 
now that the treaty has been put in force, 
the Commifsion activated, and the research 
started. It Is disastrous to us to have the 
whole thing cast acide. The repercussions on 
our Industry of this welshing by the United 
States Government Is going to be that we 
will be hurled back Into a welter of diplo¬ 
matic engagements damaging to us and to 
United States relations with those guverxi- 
ments, and which we cannot handle. 

Sincerely yourc, 

Donald P. Loker. * 
General Manager, High Seas Packing Co, 


Wide Sopport Given to World Govemment 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include the fol¬ 
lowing public-opinion release from 
George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. The poll 
v;hich he conducted shows that the 
world-government idea has wide public 
support. 

In analyzing the results of Gallup’s 
poll, there might be some critics of world 
government who will try and make capi¬ 
tal of the fact that only a minority had a 
clear-cut Idea about the meaning of 
world government before being polled. I 
think that the answer to this objection 
is the fact that a poll on the familiarity 
with the Marshall plan revealed that 
while two-thirds knew it had something 
to do with aid to Europe, only 14 percent 
could define its objectives. This is true 
of virtually any specific foreign-policy 
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measure, and probably will be in the for- 
seeable future. This poll does not, of 
course, Indicate that the people are cry¬ 
ing for or demanding world government, 
but it does seem reasonable to conclude 
that they will accept the first steps in 
that direction. 

Being one of the sponsors in this year’s 
Congress of the world-government reso¬ 
lution. I am more than gratified to sec 
the results of Gallup’s poll. I might call 
attention to the fact that this year I sent 
my annual legislative questionnaire to 
about 25,000 constituents in which was 
the following question: "Would you be in 
favor of our Government taking the lead 
in the further development of the U. N. 
into a world federation capable of en¬ 
forcing world law?’* I have tabulated 
the first 1.000 returns on this question 
and the results show that 82 percent of 
those answering the question are for the 
idea as compared to 18 percent against. 

Dr. Gallup’s poll follows: 

Princeton, N. J., May 1. —The world gov¬ 
ernment resolution which has been Intro¬ 
duced In Congress has considerable popular 
backing throughout the country. Judging by 
interviews on the subject, with a balanced 
cross section of the Nation’s voters. 

Those better informed about the world 
government movement are more in favor 
of It. But even among persons not pre¬ 
viously familiar with it, Gallup poll inter¬ 
viewers found considerable support for the 
Idea of strengthening the United Nations to 
make It a world government. 

Approximately two-thirds (64 percent) 
of all voters questioned by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion had some Idea 
about the meaning of the term "world gov¬ 
ernment.” However, only a minority could 
explain the term with any precision. 

Thirty-six percent were unable to give 
any meaningful definition. 

All persons, whether they had previously 
heard of the term or not, were then asked; 
•'Do you think the United Nations should or 
should not be strengthened to make It a 
world government with power to control the 
armed forces of all nations, including the 
United Slates?" 

Yes, It should, answered 49 percent. 

No, it should not, declared 36 percent. 

The others, 16 percent, were undecided. 

When compared with a survey on a simi¬ 
lar question conducted in 1946, the above 
results Indicate no great change of senti¬ 
ment on the world-government issue. 

INFORMED APPROVE 

Those better informed In today’s survey— 
the ones who were able to give a reasonably 
correct definition of the term “world gov¬ 
ernment”—approve the idea by the follow¬ 
ing vote: 

Make U. N. a world government, said 63 
percent. 

Leave it as It is. answered 37 percent. 

The remainder, 10 percent, were undecided. 

In the last session of Congress approxi¬ 
mately 110 Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives pledged themselves In favor of 
the resolution. 

RESOLUTION TEXT 

The resolution Introduced In Congress by 
a number of representatives and supported 
by the World Federalists reads as follows: 

“That It is the sense of the Congress that 
It should be a fundamental objective of 
the foreign policy of the United States to 
support and strengthen the United Nations 
and to seek its development into an organ¬ 
ization of such defined and limited powers 
as are essential to the enactment, Interpre¬ 
tation, and eiilorcement of world law to pre¬ 
vent a;;gressioii and to maintain peace." 
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Another group, the Atlantic Union Com¬ 
mittee, favors a more limited tsrpe of world 
government made up of the Atlantic Powers, 
whereas the world f^eralists would open the 
door to all countries. 


The National Home Garden and Homo 
Food Preservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

or MISSOITBI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday» May 1,1951 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, just a 
word in behalf of the National Home 
Garden and Home Pood Preservation 
Program, sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture. Gardening in any year 
is one of the most useful and satisfying 
of human avocations. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that so many American citizens 
are deprived of the opportunity to learn 
by experience more about the soil and 
the plants from which they derive their 
daily food. It is good to think that mil¬ 
lions of us have space on farm or in 
back yard where we can cultivate some 
vegetables and fruits, good for our 
bodies, and some grass and flowers and 
shade trees which renew our spirits and 
our faith in those simple beautiful 
things which are not too expensive for 
most of us to own or create with our 
own hands. We all recognize that the 
home is the very center of the American 
,way of life. That it should be attractive 
outside as well as in, goes without saying. 
And when a garden also makes a con¬ 
tribution in wholesome food it adds to 
the sense of permanence, security and 
justifiable pride in American citizenship. 

' There is particular need for emphasiz¬ 
ing home gardening and home food pres¬ 
ervation this year arising out of the un¬ 
certainties of the time. No one knows 
how great or how small the food supply 
will be at the end of the crop year in 
1951. No one can predict with certainty 
the character of the demand and the dis¬ 
tribution of fruits and vegetables as they 
might be affected by military needs and 
transportation exigencies. Gardens and 
pantries are very practical storages of 
food against emergencies. Modem tech¬ 
niques of preservation, including home 
freezers, low temperature locker stor¬ 
ages, pressure cookers, improved home 
canning instructions and equipment, and 
the storage of several kinds of fresh 
vegetables and fruits in cool basements 
and eai-th pits, are good ways to Insure 
against possible shortage. 

Home gardens, intelligently handled 
on good soil are important money savers, 
for low-income families particularly. 
Naturally, the advantages Increase with 
the size of the family. Some impressive 
figures showing possible returns from 
home gardens recently appeared in the 
March and April numbers of two of the 
largest nationally circulated maga¬ 
zines-—Better Homes and Gardens, and 
McCairs. 


At least five other national magazines 
with a tremendous total circulation have 
featured home gardening with very im¬ 
portant articles—^House and Garden, 
Life, Look, Country Gentleman, and 
American Home. The Saturday Evening 
Post and Life also gave prominent space 
recently to the achievements of promi¬ 
nent seed concerns in the world of flower 
growing. All these things refiect the 
tremendous and growing Interest of 
Americans in the art of gardening both 
for food and for beauty. 

During World War II, the Union Pa¬ 
cific Railroad surveyed some 20,000 em¬ 
ployee gardens in each of 2 years and 
concluded that if the vegetables grown 
and used had been purchased in the 
Kansas City wholesale markets they 
would have cost between $100 and $120 
per garden. 

It has come to my attention that there 
is a disposition in some quarters to play 
down the importance and value of a 
home-garden program and to regard 
home gardening as it now stands as 
adequate for our needs. At the height 
of the victory garden program the coun¬ 
try had 20,000.000, perhaps as much as 
22,000.000, gardens—Gallup polls. Ex¬ 
tension workers and garden leaders think 
the number was not over 55 percent as 
many in 1950: some think about 50 per¬ 
cent. There is no justification for of¬ 
ficials or civilian organizations to be 
complacent with the effectiveness of their 
programs in the fact of such a steadily 
falling home-garden effort. In the face 
of a sadly decreased wheat crop and 
widespread unfavorable weather condi¬ 
tions this is no time to relax our efforts 
to produce food on either farm or garden. 

Higher food production goals have 
been set for 1951 in the interest of na¬ 
tional defense for such essential cereals 
as corn and spring wheat and for to¬ 
matoes, peas, and sweet corn for can¬ 
ning. In view of the fact that home 
gardening labor is voluntary and takes 
no manpower from industry, that it is 
good for those who engage in it from 
about every angle one can think of, and 
that it cultivates a taste for vegetables 
which reflects itself in larger sales of 
commercial vegetables, there should be 
nothing but enthusiastic support for 
such a program. 

I like the emphasis which the program 
lays on food preservation and use be¬ 
cause it encourages many people in cities 
and towns who have no opportunity to 
make gardens, to freeze or can vegetables 
and fruits, and thus become partici¬ 
pants, to their own advantage, in the 
effort. 

Many of our political and military 
leaders think the world will live in a state 
of tension for several years. A continu¬ 
ing program of self-reliance on our indi¬ 
vidual production and conservation pow¬ 
ers is in the national interest, a program 
that teaches school children and adults 
alike the fundamentals of food produc¬ 
tion, the essentials of sturdy independ¬ 
ence of character and Intelligent appli¬ 
cation of heart and hand to winning 
their daily bread, if necessary, in the 
event that disaster ever requires them 
to do so as a matter of survival. 


The Menace and Challenge of Communiim 

EXTONSION OP REMARKS 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

or caufornia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday» April 17,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Charles 
Malik, the distinguished author of the 
following timely discourse, has just suc¬ 
ceeded Eleanor Roosevelt as chairman of 
the United Nations Committee on Human 
Relations, of which she was chairman 
for five consecutive years. 

Newspaper reports recently related 
that the Soviet Union member of said 
Commission was the only member who 
did not vote for Mr. Malik to succeed 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A reading of the following, by Dr. 
Malik, will make clear why the Soviet 
spokesman did not care to have Dr. Malik 
head up this very, very important United 
Nations Commission. 

I commend to your attention the ut¬ 
most consideration of the article and due 
emphasis by every Congressman of its 
analysis and conclusions. 

It follows: 

Concerning Communism: The Menace and 
THE Challenge 

(By Dr. Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon 

in the United States, delivered July 26, 

1950) 

I 

Communism is orginally a doctrine about 
reality, an ideal, and a call to action. To¬ 
day, however, it has transported itself in¬ 
to the domain of concrete reality. For com¬ 
munism is now the principle of being of a 
great power and of a solidly organized 
group of nations under its hegemony. It is 
also the ideal and cause of a world-wide 
movement. It controls the life of about 
one-third of the globe, formally and directly. 
At least another one-third of the world de¬ 
termines its ultimate policies in terms of 
communism, albeit negatively and by way 
of reaction. Thus between themselves, the 
Communist and the non-Communist 
camps—both equally, though in opposite 
ways, functions of communism—constitute 
the totality of the effective agents of today's 
world. 

What a difference, then, between the reali¬ 
ty of communism today, which affects the 
life of the whole world, and the reality of 
communism a hundred years ago, when it 
was, to all appearance, no more than a bold 
cry in the wilderness. When Marx and En¬ 
gels launched their wild attack on all known 
and existing patterns of life, the opening 
words of their Manifesto—“A spectre is 
haunting Europe—the spectre of commu¬ 
nism"—were by no means a description of 
an existing situation; but today, exactly a 
century later, these same words are more 
than completely fulfilled. It may Indeed 
have been only a spectre then; but today the 
spectre has taken on formidable concretion. 

And yet, the dangers latent in commu¬ 
nism need not have awaited the develop¬ 
ments of this whole century to be fully 
realized; they were already there, in the 
pages of the Manifesto, for the whole world 
to read, decades before communism had at 
Its disposal the world's most organized war 
machinery. 

At the outset of the two half centuries that 
have Just elapsed, men failed to realize the 
full character and magnitude of the chal- 
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lenge of commumlfm mainly becauM their 
sight was concentrated on the political and 
the quantitative. Due to Its Infinitesimal 
physical dimensions, the spiritual slgnlfi- 
cance of communism simply eluded men’s 
vision. Those who did read aright the signs 
of the times—and they were very rare—soli¬ 
tary and suffering figures like Kierkegaard 
and Dostoyevsky—did so because their vi¬ 
sions penetrated beyond the outward dimen¬ 
sions of events and grasped their Inner spir¬ 
itual and Intellectual significance. Today, 
however, those who see only the political, 
social, economic, and military threat of com¬ 
munism miss its true challenge as patheti¬ 
cally as did their predecessors. For both see 
out of focus; both are so Impressed by the 
physical weakness or strength of what Is es¬ 
sentially a spiritual revolution that they lose 
sight of its real character. 

n 

Communism Is a thoroughly consistent 
system of thought. From Its basic and ini¬ 
tial metaphysical premises, its all-compro- 
henslve materialistic conception of reality, to 
Its Interpretation of human-social-historical 
reality, dominated by historical economic de¬ 
terminism, to Its amoral view of human ac¬ 
tion, determined In Its motives, directions, 
and worth only by its serviceability to tho 
causa of world revolution—communism pre¬ 
sents the spectacle of a tightly knit, rigid 
system of thought, permeated through and 
through, In Its presuppositions, structure, 
and conclusions, by the spirit of metaphysi¬ 
cal monism, ethical and axiological relativ¬ 
ism, self-centered, autonomous humanism. 
Impersonalist collectivism, historical dyna¬ 
mism, and militant atheism. 

Communism Is predicated on the emphatic 
rejection of Qod. The whole order of the 
spirit is rejected; self-subsistent spiritual be¬ 
ings are denied, while the spirituality of 
corporeal beings, like man, Is reduced to a 
function of their physical existence. The 
Communist denial of Ood and the spirit Is 
militant. Communism goes beyond agnos¬ 
ticism, beyond passive atheism; It assumes 
the form of aggressive and militant atheism. 
For God is not merely an Illusion, but a 
harmful Illusion, Ingeniously utilized by 
priests and bourgeoisie for their own inter¬ 
ests, and therefore combated by communism 
In the name of the class Interests of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

With the abolition of Ood goes the aboli¬ 
tion of the absolute In any form. There Is 
no absolute truth which man seeks and 
knows. There Is no absolute good which 
man strives for. which eternally Judges of 
man’s actions and Intentions and very be¬ 
ing. Everything Is relative—in Its origin, 
being but a product of the material condi¬ 
tions of human existence, as well as In Its 
form and function, being always subordinate 
to the interests and desires of classes. ’The 
good, the true, the beautiful, thus relativized, 
are ruthlessly subjectlvlzed beyond any hope 
at a healthy, corrective relation to an objec¬ 
tive order above the whims and Interests of 
man. 

The conception of man In communism is 
accordingly disfigured. Severed from his 
divine origin and divine destiny: denied the 
spiritual principle which gives his reason 
access to the truth, which endows his con¬ 
science and will with the craving for the 
good, which empowers bis heart to love; Im¬ 
prisoned hopelessly In this world of strife 
and frustration, here to center all his hopes 
and here to erect his paradise—Communist 
man. thus desplrltuallzed and depersonalized 
to the highest degree. Is pathetically de¬ 
humanized. He is but a passing shadow of 
no duration, a fragment of no Intrinsic or 
ultimate worth, a fimctlon of the striving 
of bis generation for a more productive exist¬ 
ence. Man’s natural and Inalienable rights 
are thus superseded by privileges bestowed 
by the collective; man’s personal, Intrinsic 
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dignity is made to rest upon and emanate 
from his status In and contributions to the 
commimlty; man's freedom—freedom of 
thought, freedom of being, freedom of sell- 
achievement—^is rendered conditional upon 
and utterly subservient to the whims and 
the Interests of society. 

From the point of view of world peace 
what Is Important about this doctrine Is Its 
entrenchment as the ofiBclal monolithic 
philosophy of one of the two great powers 
of the world today. This power, whose capi¬ 
tal Is Moscow, has inherited the vast realms 
of the former Rucelan Empire, including its 
autocratic totalitarian organization. It has 
annexed to itself fxirther millions of square 
miles and further hundreds of millions of 
human beings. Marx and his followers 
gloried In the fact that they were not only 
describing history—they were determined to 
take history Into their hands and chonge it. 
Next to the bourgeoisie. It was the philoso¬ 
phers who mainly described events from tho 
outside who were the targets of the Commu¬ 
nists’ sharpest shafts of ridicule. From the 
very beginning communism was one of the 
crassest lusts lor power the world has ever 
known. 

The actual, historical, political enshrine¬ 
ment of communism in the Russian-Soviet 
state meant a total concentration of all 
origination In the hands of tho government. 
Everything flows from anu is licensed by the 
government. Thus there ar-no Independent 
free sources of thought, creation, activity; 
the assumption being, as Mr. Acheson re¬ 
marked not long ago. that the government, 
which is the source of everything. Is made 
up of gods or demigods, or at least super¬ 
men who know the truth and can never err. 

Thus communism Is not only a total doc¬ 
trine which is at absolute variance with the 
deepest persuasions of the West; It Is—and 
this Is Its Importance from the viewpoint 
of war and peace—a total state. Nor is It 
Just a total state living by itself; It is an 
aggressive state, absolutely determined to 
spread its outlook. Its system. Its power, 
throughout the world, not Indeed under con¬ 
ditions of fair and free competition with 
other systems and outlooks (this very con¬ 
cept of fair and free competition would of 
course be the object of vitriolic sarcasm by 
Marx. Lenin, and Stalin), but by force and 
subversion and every conceivable subtlety. 

Communists usually offer one aspect of 
their teachings to a group or an Individual, 
that aspect which appeals to the Interests 
of the group or the temperament of the indi¬ 
vidual in question; to the underprivileged 
masses. It Is equality and security and what 
they call economic Justice; to the peoples 
fighting against colonialisms, it Is emancipa¬ 
tion from their imperialist masters; to soft 
pacifists, it is attacks against warmongers 
and petitions for world peace; to oppressed 
races, It Is racial equality; to the cosmopoli¬ 
tans, it Is the supra-national world-scope of 
communism: to the intellectuals It is the 
lure of the ideal of equality and Justice; to 
the liberals, it Is what they call the struggle 
against fascism. Now, so far as they go, 
these partial emphases of communism have 
each a germ of truth. But they are not the 
whole truth about communism; they are not 
the essence of communism. Nor can the 
abstract good In them stand up, white and 
radiant, outside the dark shadow of the 
whole system. 

These various aspects of communism are 
offered as a bait, cunningly prepared to suit 
the victim, to be followed gradually but 
steadily by larger and larger doses of the 
whole system and to be consummated, once 
the victim is well on his way toward com¬ 
plete capture, by rigid discipline. This 
seems to be in the general pattern of Com¬ 
munist infiltration: one-sided appeal to all¬ 
round subjugation. But communism is in 
reality a compact totality of spirit and values 
and premises, every one of which essentially 
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partakes of the character of the whole. The 
greatest danger inherent in communism is 
not its total evil and falsehood which Is 
likely, once communism Is viewed as a whole, 
to be rejected even by common sense, but 
rather the isolated streaks of good and truth 
which enter into the fabric of the whole 
and which, viewed in abstraction, may en¬ 
snare the weak and Innocent. 

in 

Superficially, communism Is a revolt 
against the capitalist system, an antithesis 
to the bourgeoise civilization of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, charecter- 
ized as It has been by nationalism, Indi¬ 
vidualism, Imperialism, politico-economic 
liberalism, free economic enterprise, private 
ownership of property and of the means of 
production, representative government, and 
the rule of law. 

This lo, of course, partly true, although 
it can be shown that the Soviets are abso¬ 
lutely imperialistic, that In the United 
Nations they have insisted on nothing more 
than on the principle of national sovereignty, 
and that so far as the private ownership 
of property and of the means of production 
are concerned, the passage of these things 
from the private ownership of a few Indi¬ 
viduals—subject always to the Inevitable 
correctives of free competition and to the 
social and economic scrutiny of the public 
B7id the government—to the monopoly of the 
state. Which Is subject to no Judgment 
whatsoever above itself, this passage is not 
a sure mark of progress. 

Be that as It may, the point I want to 
make now Is that communism has much 
more In common with Its antithesis than it 
realizes. Though a revolt against what It 
ambiguously calls capitalism, communism la 
more profoundly a completion, a culmina¬ 
tion, a passage to Its logical conclusion, of 
that movement of Eiiropean secularism and 
self-estrangement of which the age and 
civilization of capitalism is but a product. 
In fact perhaps an Intermediate and transi¬ 
tory stage. Their opposition takes place on 
common grounds. For behind the opposi¬ 
tion between their respective systems of or¬ 
ganizing the modes of production and ex¬ 
change, behind the difference In their pat¬ 
terns of social and political organization, be¬ 
hind the antithesis of their conceptions of 
social dynamics, there lies a basic disturbing 
kinship of outlook. It Is the kinship of their 
common underlying economism, their com¬ 
mon worship of the economic man; half¬ 
hearted and perhaps unconscious, yet, never¬ 
theless, all-pervading. In the one case, and 
militant and elevated to tho level of a creed 
In the other case. It Is the similarity of 
their common autonomous humanism: their 
preoccupation with human affairs, their con¬ 
centration on man’s life here below, where 
material Interests are uppermost and mate¬ 
rial prosperity the supreme good—a concen¬ 
tration which In the one case overshadows 
and in the other case entirely supersedes the 
eternal, the spiritual, the transcendent. It 
Is finally the similarity of their common Im- 
personallsm: In the one case, within the con¬ 
text of an atomistic, self-seeking, closed and 
windowless Individualism, In Itself opaque to 
love and suffering and sacrifice and respon¬ 
sibility and social solidarity; and. In the 
other case, within the context of an abso¬ 
lutely soulless collectivism In which the per¬ 
son’s independent existence is denied, his 
freedom, his dignity, his worth being all 
made derivative from the leviathan which Is 
his state. 

IV 

This then Is the theory and actuality of 
communism in general and this Is the char¬ 
acter of Its dialectic within the secularism of 
the present western epoch. 

The question therefore arises; Can there 
be real peace, wr h communism so entrenched 
and so determined? Can the West get along 
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With this sort of thing? Is the oft-repeated 
notion of peaceful coexistence a real pos¬ 
sibility? 

My answer to ail these questions is cate¬ 
gorically in the negative. Obviously I can¬ 
not get along with one whose whole being 
not only contradicts mine, but is bent on 
destroying mine. Therefore, when anybody 
In the West says or has said simply, ‘'we can 
get along with communism.’* then one of 
four propositions is true: (1) Either he is a 
Communist himself; (3) or he is an ap¬ 
peaser; (3) or he does not know what he 
is talking about, namely he does not know 
the nature of the thing with which he says 
he can get along; (4) or—and this is the 
most grievous thlng—he does not know the 
supreme values of his own heritage which 
communism has radically rebelled against 
and desires to extirpate. 

For I assure you it isn’t only your soldiers 
in Korea who are embattled today: It is the 
highest attainments of mind, spirit, and be¬ 
ing of the last 4.000 years. 

The question therefore is not "Can we get 
along with communism? Can we arrange 
a modus vivendi between the two worlds? 
Can we bring about a peaceful coexistence 
between them?’’ This question, in my opin¬ 
ion, is perfectly stupid. For the West, if it 
knows Itself and if it knows communism, 
must come to the obvious conclusion that 
It is absolutely impossible to get along with 
communism. 

What then is the question? 

The question Is: Whether it is possible to 
Induce, and how to Induce, the necessary 
modification in Communist theory and prac¬ 
tice whereby the West then can get along, not 
Indeed with communism as such, but with 
the Russians. ‘This is the supreme question 
of the present generation. 

The answer to this question as to the 
ways and means of Inducing In communism 
the necessary changes which will enable 
Russia and the rest of the world to live to¬ 
gether in peace is, in my opinion, the 
following: 

1. The non-Communlst world must fever¬ 
ishly look after Its own defenses. It is abso¬ 
lutely stupid of the West or of anybody in 
the West to assume that where communism 
could intervene and could get away with 
it, it would not intervene. Therefore the 
non-Communlst world must be strong 
enough to counteract any possible Commu¬ 
nist intervention. Communism will never 
be induced to change its nature so long as It 
only passes from success to success. This is 
an absolutely necessary condition; but it 
is purely negative. 

2. The West must stand, energetically and 
consistently, precisely for those political and 
economic conditions whose absence has been 
a contributing factor to the spread of com¬ 
munism and to the growth of the other cor¬ 
rosives of western civilization. 

*11118 means promoting real democracy, at 
home and abroad, where the people can 
freely and actively determine their own 
government. A situation in which the west 
preaches and practices democracy at home, 
while at the same time allying itself with 
autocratic reactionary regimes abroad, where 
there is no freedom or participation of the 
people in their own government, is at once 
unhappy and unstable. 

It means further that the West must share 
the material goods of the earth with the rest 
of the world in greater liberality. It is im¬ 
possible for western civilization to defend 
itself against communism so long as between 
Moscow and Washington there are teeming 
billions of human beings who have never 
known anything except poverty, privation, 
and the ever-present menace of starvation, 
and to whom Moscow means, truly or falsely, 
that an end will be put to their eternal 
misery. It is impossible for western civili¬ 


zation to defend itself against the onslaught 
of communism so long as the standard of 
living in the United States is ten to a hun¬ 
dred times higher than what it is through¬ 
out Asia, and so long as the United States 
and the rest of the West do nothing effective 
about it. In my opinion, the present finan¬ 
cial implications of point 4 must be mul¬ 
tiplied literally a hundred times before any¬ 
where near the preliminary conditions for 
counteracting the Communist challenge on 
the material plane can be fulfilled. This is 
no sentimental act of philanthropy; this is 
a genuine feeling of human solidarity in a 
magically contracted world. There Is no 
getting away from the fundamental spiritual 
law: to retain the enjoyment of your liber¬ 
ties and goods, you must liberally share 
them with others. In that way alone can 
you pentrate and overcome that penumbra 
of neutrality which seems today to be en¬ 
casing the Soviet world. 

3. But the penetration must go further: 
it must reach the Russian mind. Senator 
Benton’s program toward this end is of the 
utmost Importance. But. frankly, here again 
the outlay must be multiplied at least by 
10, and the propaganda used must not only 
aim at the truth in the narrower sense of 
conveying to the Russian mind a true pic¬ 
ture of the real conditions in the Commu¬ 
nist and the non-Communlst worlds, but in 
the deeper sense of eliciting the common 
humanity and the common spirituality 
which subsist between Russia and the West. 
In this connection it is tragic that the im¬ 
portance of Greek Orthodoxy has not been 
sufficiently appreciated in the West. But 
Orthodoxy has molded the Russian spirit 
for a thousand years, and the stupid veneer 
of Marxist materialism will never displace it. 
This does not mean that the faithful will in 
an emergency turn against their govern¬ 
ment: no, the Russian will always die in de¬ 
fense of holy Russia. But it does mean that 
looking beyond the emergency, Greek Ortho¬ 
doxy Is the only existing community of 
spirit between Russia and the West. This 
is a fact of the greatest possible significance 
for the future. I must add that Western 
Christianity must approach the Eastern 
^thodox Church In a spirit of contrition 
and Christian charity. I assure you you can 
learn a lot from the wonderful riches of the 
Orthodox Church. 


4. Unless a civilization Is sure of its ulti¬ 
mate values, its military, economic and polit¬ 
ical defenses will sooner or later be weighed 
and found utterly wanting. Civilizations 
have perished not so much because they have 
been materially weak, as because they lost 
their soul and ceased to have a fighting faith 
in themselves as bearers of light and being 
to the entire world. 

The absolute necessity for military, polit¬ 
ical, and economic preparedness at the pres¬ 
ent time cannot be overemphasized. But 
precisely because the needs in these fields 
are so incontestably overpowering, there is 
a grave danger that the great requirements 
of the spirit will be unduly lost sigh't of. 

The greatest task of the Western World 
at the present moment is, concurrently with 
its military, economic, and political prepared¬ 
ness. to articulate adequately what it ulti¬ 
mately stands for. The basic values of west¬ 
ern civilization must be brought out and 
proclaimed in all clarity, conviction, and 
boldness. 

It is not true that men fight best in self- 
preservation. This may be true of animals, 
but certainly it is not true of men. Men 
are primarily moved by ideas. Grant them a 
certain vision of the truth, and they wUl rise 
to pinnacles of heroism utterly unattainable 
by those who live and die only to preserve 
themselves. Men live by faith. Grant them 


a lighting faith whereby they are sure that 
the values they believe in are supreme, and 
they will move mountains. 

Communism provides a fighting faith. But 
the Western World has a fighting faith that 
is infinitely deeper and truer than this 
primitive faith of communism. Only this 
western faith must be rediscovered, reac¬ 
tivated and reaffirmed. *17)6 greatest service 
that can be done to western society today is 
to reawaken it to the positive faith of its 
fathers. 

The West, with the Atlantic community 
as the central core, is the integral heir of 
the Graeco-Roman-Hcbrew-Chrlstlan-Medl- 
terranean-European humane tradition. For 
4,000 years profound and sustained interac¬ 
tion between diverse peoples and cultures re¬ 
sulted in this wonderful synthesis. There is 
no similar cumulative richness of spirit, no 
comparable Internal conscious reflection, 
anywhere else in the world. Communism 
has cut Itself away from, and rebelled against 
this tradition, and all in the name of mate¬ 
rial progress; and it is this act of self-separa¬ 
tion and rebellion that is going to mean its 
undoing in the end. Once this residue of 
faith is reactivated and proclaimed, once the 
deposit of the ages is known and loved and 
believed in. then western man will realize 
what is at stake in the great spiritual con¬ 
test of the moment, and there will be no 
limit to the level of Joyful sacrifice and 
quiet self-confidence to which he will rise, 
I shall therefore now suggest In barest out¬ 
line what I believe to be the elements of 
the western faith, the basic findings of the 
last 4,000 years, findings which mankind can 
overlook or rebel against only at its supreme 
peril. 

1. There Is an objective truth to be sought 
and found, a truth about nature, man. so¬ 
ciety, history and the final things. 

2. There is thus a natural law and order 
to which we must submit if we are to be 
happy. 

3. There is an hierarchy of being, an order 
of values, a higher and a lower in the scale 
of things. Good consists of rejoicing in and 
obeying this order; evil, in trying to subvert 
It. 

4. Human reason, thoroughly disciplined in 
the cumulative positive tradition, is per¬ 
fectly adequate, by free and critical Inquiry, 
to discover this truth, this law, and this 
hierarchy. 

5. Man Is free to be or not to be in the 
truth. He is free to rebel against nature. 
But as surely as the night follows the day, 
if he rebels, he will have to pay a heavy price 
by way of suffering and death, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. 

6. Our freedom of thought, conscience, and 
decision is something absolutely sacred. It 
is by this freedom that we share in the per¬ 
petual act of creation. Take this freedom 
away from man, and he is immediately de¬ 
humanized. 

7. The other person is never a means only, 
but always also an end. Therefore his hu¬ 
manity must be respected. 

8. The human person does not exist for the 
sake of society and the state; on the con¬ 
trary. society and the state exist for the sake 
of the human person. 

9. History is not all in vain; we do not 
start all over again. There is a real, posi¬ 
tive heritage accumulating Itself for 4,000 
years. This heritage of truth and being is 
the most precious thing in the world. 

10. There is a God. He Is a living person. 
He created heaven and earth and has au¬ 
thentically revealed Himself in history. His 
essence is love, and therefore He both suffers 
and has suffered for our sins, and always 
forgives. 

11. The intellectual and spiritual prin¬ 
ciples in man are supreme over any other 
principle. Thus our primary duty is to seek 
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the kingdom of God and His rlghteousnesa. 
The material Is derivative from the spiritual, 

12. Man~you and I In the first person— 
Is destined to eternal life. Our present life 
is a mockery and a hopeless unlntelllgihiUty 
without reference to the next. 

This body of doctrine is the soul of the 
West. It Is what has made the West to be 
Itself. It is a permanent acquisition of the 
human spirit. I believe heaven and earth 
will perish, but this deposit of truth and cer¬ 
tainty will never pass away. This is the 
fighting faith of the West, this is the stand¬ 
ard under which alone the West can be true 
to Itself. And if a life-or-death struggle is 
forced upon .western civilization, this Is the 
ensign of truth in whose name alone it can 
tL^ht and conquer. 

People must realize the ultimate things 
that are in the balance. For what is ultl- 
mately in the balance Is not this or that 
government, not this or that economic sys¬ 
tem, not this or that person who happens to 
be in power today, not the home and the 
hearth and the children, but the dearest per¬ 
suasions and certainties of the last 4,000 
years. What is mider ruthless attack is 
nothing short of reason, order, nature, truth, 
freedom, human dignity, history, God, love, 
and the higher things. It is these matters, 
without which there would never be light 
and culture in Europe and America today, 
that are sirstematlcally undermined, ridi¬ 
culed, denied, conspired against. There is a 
determined attempt to see that they are 
eradicated from the surface of the earth. 
When people take in the concrete signifi¬ 
cance of their beleaguered heritage, it is 
impossible for them to remain any more in 
doubt: They will rise to the highest pitch 
of certainty and resolve. 

Tlie tragedy of the present moment is that 
many people have lost faith in this priceless 
intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
west. They worship alien gods. The present 
crisis is fundamentally one of faith, faith in 
the abiding values which have been culled 
from the sweat and tears of the ages. And, 
therefore, the battle is as much against this 
widespread loss of faith within the Western 
World itself, ns against the foreign enemies. 
In fact, there would be today no foreign 
enemies at all if faith in the spirit and the 
mind had not weakened. The fundamental 
battle is against cynicism, uprootedness, 
self-estrangement, and despair. 

VI 

I do not believe the real Issue of the second 
half of the twentieth century to be either 
communism or the rising East; I believe the 
real issue of our times is whether America, 
having completed the tremendous century- 
old task of taming and integrating a whole 
continent, will now turn, with the same zeal 
which characterized her material adventure, 
to the Intellectual and spiritual foundations 
of her own life, to the end that, rediscover¬ 
ing and reaffirming them, she might mediate 
them to the whole world. I also believe 
America could not in reality perform this 
task except by being absolutely faithful to 
her Christian tradition, without which she 
herself would have been Impossible in the 
first place. 

I think, therefore, there is a prayer which 
one—whether an American or a non-Amer¬ 
ican—must utter today: 

May the United States accept with bold¬ 
ness, but also with humility, the role of 
leadership which God has assigned to her; 

May she discharge this role with honor, 
determination, humor, fairness, and absolute 
good will; 

And may she draw from her deep Chris¬ 
tian heritage the necessary strength, the 
necessary vision, the necessary sense of des¬ 
tiny, the necessary joy, for the wonderful 
task oi the memout. 


A Polish Volunteer Freedom Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

OF mUNoXS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May i, 1951 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec¬ 
ord a timely article written by Dr. Karol 
Ripa that appeared in the Polish Daily 
News of Chicago, on April 7,1961: 

A Polish Volunteer Freedom Corps 

Whereas one can with all probability fore¬ 
tell, that Soviet Russia will not, for many 
reasons, provoke a world war in the current 
year, one can affirm, that—unless with a 
great loss to the West—^to avoid war—will 
be impossible. 

Gigantic rearmaments with the exclusive 
purpose of a maintenance of peace must lead 
to a general tension and—according to many 
examples taught us by history—end in war. 
Unfortunately now there is no other issue 
out of the situation, if the Soviet danger is 
to be averted. It is a bloody revenge for the 
errors and failures of the past, when the 
West had been In a position under the 
shelter of the American monopoly of the 
atomic bomb and by way of a firm and de¬ 
cisive policy—^to force Moscow to concessions 
and to save the peace of the world. It is 
too late now. It is time to realize this and 
to disperse the illusiuiiB, that by some mir¬ 
acle we shall be spared the decisive contest 
with the aggressive camp. "We are arming 
to defend to the last man the Imperiled 
freedom of the world." This is what should 
be proclaimed by the authorities of the West¬ 
ern World. Meanwhile the people continue 
to be told that "we are arming, since this is 
the only way to defend peace.” The hour is 
sure to come when the world will suddenly 
be placed face to face with a dreadful reali¬ 
ty It was trying to escape from, and it will 
not at that moment be sufficiently and psy¬ 
chically prepared to sustain the colossal 
sacrifices, tribulations and sufferings, the 
new war must bring to humanity. 

There are in Eastern Central Europe over 
lOP.OOO.OOO of people, who, against their will, 
have been subordinated to pro-Soviet re¬ 
gimes. They arc the natural allies of the 
West. But what ha.s been done to win them 
for the cause to explain to them, that the 
mistakes of Yalta belong to an Irreparable 
past, but that the Western Powers will help 
them to regain their freedom? Nothing 
positive has been done in this respect. To 
the contrary, some of the responsible western 
politicians have been suggesting now and 
again, that peace could be saved by provok¬ 
ing revolts In those countries (so much af¬ 
fected by the fate already) in order to keep 
the future enemy occupied In quashing those 
revolts. It is to be expected then, that the 
eastern-central European nations will have 
to sacrifice themselves once again and expose 
themselves to bloody reprisals by the Bol¬ 
sheviks. in order to save for the West a peace, 
which for themselves would mean stabiliza¬ 
tion of their slavery. 

News came to this station from Poland of 
the adverse impression which was caused 
there by an article of the Times of January 
29, 1961—adequately interpreted by the So¬ 
viet propaganda—^whlch contained the fol¬ 
lowing declaration of Mr. Jackson, president 
of Free Europe, an organization intended 
to help the people beyond the Iron curtain; 
"If we keep the Russians busy with the peo¬ 
ple they have already conquered by holding 
out a genuine hope of freedom, we can per¬ 


haps prevent the march across Western 
Europe." The harm done in Poland by dec¬ 
larations of this kind excels by much 
all a most Intensive Soviet propaganda could 
achieve there. Nothing that could be said 
later could adjust It. There arises a very 
harmful atmosphere of mistrust and dis¬ 
belief. to change which will be extremely 
difficult. 

Within the past few weeks there has been 
much news and rumors in this country and 
In Europe as well, about a plan to create out 
of the Central European refugees a volun¬ 
teer freedom corps, to form part of the 
EuroiJcan army. 

This station made inquiries among many 
Polish ex-servicemen and among the mem¬ 
bers of the Polish Combatants Association 
In Great Britain. This, in general lines, is 
what WPJL has gathered In this matter: 

The majority of the Polish refugees abroad 
consider themselves as political emigres 
wto. In token of a protest against the sub¬ 
ordination of their country to the rule of 
pro-Soviet agents, refused—after the war— 
to return to Poland. They arc all impa¬ 
tiently waiting for the moment when it will 
become possible for them to take an active 
share in the liberation of their country from 
her present yoke. 

On the other hand, the experience of past 
years, the appeasement, which since 1943 
has been displayed by the Western Powers 
vdth regard to the Polish problem, the lack 
of any sign in the present period of inter¬ 
national tension, for a change of their policy, 
all this has been causing among the Polish 
refugees a feeling of uncertainty and of a 
mistrust for the policy of the West. These 
feelings have been accentuated by the 
favorizatlon of Germany to the detriment 
of Polish interests by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The problem of the Polish western 
frontiers on the rivers Oder and Neiet-e is, 
irrespective of the political character of the 
Warsaw Government, most vital to all the 
nations, and there Is not and cannot be any 
division of opinion j In this mrtter. 

This is the reason, why a great part of 
Poles living abroad—in spite of their hos¬ 
tility w:oh regard to the Soviets and their 
desire to fight against them—make political 
guarantees a condition of their active share 
in the military preparations for the creation 
of a European army. The Poles have been 
demanding an official guaranty: that there 
will be no other Tehran or Yalta, 1. e., a for¬ 
saking of the interests of Poland, to save 
those of the great powers and affirmation by 
the American and British authorities, that 
Poland would be given necessary help to re¬ 
gain her freedom and independence. The 
Polish emigrees, who could set up quite an 
imposing corps, would prefer to fight in their 
own army units and are definitely against 
any schemes of foreign legions. There will 
evidently be volunteers for military service 
In any form, but such offers will come 
rather from individuals, than from the emi¬ 
gration as an organized whole. The very 
existence of Polish divisions at the side of 
the Western Powers would have a great 
psychological bearing on the youth in Poland 
and cause mass desertions from the Rokos- 
Bowsky’s army. 

There is still another problem, of which 
Washington should be reminded. The Polish 
legal government-ln-exile had in wartime 
been recognized by all the Allies and even 
Soviet Russia (1941-1943). In July 1946. the 
Western Powers withdrew their recognition 
of the London Government and proclaimed 
the Warsaw administration imposed on the 
country by Moscow, as the legal government 
of Poland. Up until now the great Western 
Powers continue to recognize the Warsaw 
regime, completely ignoring the Polish Gov- 
emment-in-exilc. residing in London. (The 
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latter is still oAclally recognized by the 
Vatican, Spain, Ireland, and Ijebanon, and 
seml-offlcially by a number of South Ameri¬ 
can states.) When it comes to an armed 
conflict with the Soviet bloc, Washington 
and London will have to withdraw their 
recognition of the Warsaw regime and the 
question will arise then: Whom will they 
consider as the offlclal representative of the 
Polish nation? The problem of the Polish 
Oovernment-ln-exile will automatically 
come to fore then. It was one of the prob¬ 
lems which General Anders had discussed 
during his recent visit to the United States. 

If the project for the creation of a Volun¬ 
teer Freedom Corps is not to become another 
eource of disillusionment for the Western 
Powers, it is imperative to let it remain pend¬ 
ing until the settlement by America, Great 
Britain, and Praiice of all political matters 
connected with the latter. Otherwise, it will 
meet with the same fate, as did the plan for 
the rearmament of Germany. When all prep¬ 
arations are complete, it will prove, that one 
item has been overlooked, i. e., who are to be 
volunteers of the “Freedom Corps”? 

This is not, however, the only matter re¬ 
quiring a prompt settlement. It will be 
necessary, at the moment of the outbreak of 
war in Europe, to provoke in the countries 
of Eastern-Central Europe some risings, 
which would paralyze the Red army’s lines of 
communications in the rear. According to 
reliable news from behind the iron curtain, 
the organization at the moment of Soviet ag¬ 
gression against Western Europe of a wide 
scale guerrillas, will also be made dependent 
on a previous settlement by the Western Pow¬ 
ers of the fundamental political problems. 
In regard to Poland the most fundamental 
problems concern Poland’s future and her 
frontiers. 

All plans concerning an organization now 
of an armed rising against the Conununist 
regime have been categorically rejected by 
the Poles, who are certain, that no positive 
results could be achieved by it, except cruel 
reprisals of the regime against the youth. 

And so, to sum up: The problem of the 
Volunteer Freedom Corps needs, in the case 
of Poland, some political preparation and a 
definition of the Western Powers’ program, 
concerning the future of the east central 
European countries in case of war—and con¬ 
cerning the future frontiers of Poland. 

Briefly speaking, the refugees are ready to 
do all they can to help liberate their coun¬ 
tries, but they refuse to be considered as mere 
“Kanonenfutter’’ as the Germans used to say 
years ago in regard to conquered nations. 

The first step of the Western Powers, which 
would help tremendously to the organization 
of a Polish Volunteer Freedom Corps—should 
be an immediate withdrawing of their recog¬ 
nition of the Warsaw Rokossovski’s Regime, 
demanded by the Pollsh-American Congress 
and by 98 percent of Americans of Polish 
descent. The so-called consulates of that 
regime are nothing but agencies of the Soviet 
Russian Politburo. The sooner they dis¬ 
appear from this country, the better for the 
common cause. 


Mrs. Carolyn L. Bull 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

Of 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I pay tribute to Mrs. Carolyn L. Bull, 
a lovely lady in our community, who has 


Just celebrated her one-hundredth birth¬ 
day. and Include the following news 
Items from the Press-Review regarding 
her: 

Bhx Has Seen and Dons Enough To Fill 
Many Osoxnaxy Lifetimes since 1861 
(By George Carpozl. Jr.) 

Carolyn L. Bull, who has been keeping com¬ 
pany with Father Time for the past century. 
Is a sprightly little woman with a boundless 
sense of humor and an unlimited capacity 
for concocting epicurean delights. 

The humor Inherent in Mrs. Bull ad¬ 
mittedly blossoms from her take-lt-easy 
philosophy for longevity, which she Is emi¬ 
nently qualified to expound. Her flair for 
creating savory recipes stems from an 80-year 
practice, dating back to the days of open 
hearths and potbelly stoves. 

Last Friday, when Mrs. Bull became a cen¬ 
tenarian, she welcomed relatives and friends 
to her modest home at 3354 Country Club 
Road. She Indicated that neither her ra¬ 
diant disposition nor her love for the kitchen 
would diminish in the next 100 years. 
lived through civil war 

Mrs. Bull, who was born in Philadelphia in 
1861, 75 years after her great grandfather, 
Richard Stockton, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, has experienced and accom¬ 
plished enough to fill many ordinary life¬ 
times. She lived through the Civil War, wit¬ 
nessed the blizzard of 1888, saw the first elec¬ 
tric light, the first horseless carriage, the first 
motion picture, and the first radio. 

One of the first residents in the Country 
Club area to bring television Into her home, 
Mrs. Bull today is an ardent televiewer, 
staying up each night until 11 o’clock to 
watch the wrestling matches. 

“The wrestlers give me Ideas on how to 
handle the men around this house,” states 
Mrs. Bull, flexing the muscles of her 70 
pounds. The men she refers to are her 80- 
year-old husband, Henry, a retired post office 
offlclal, and her “adopted” son, Stanley T. 
Bell, a retired shipping lines executive, who 
came to live with the Bulls 35 years ago. 

NEIGHBOR OF GENERAL SHERMAN 

Mrs. Bull, who was a next-door neighbor 
of the Sherman brothers, William T. and 
John, when her family moved to Ohio In 1862, 
knew both the General and the Senator very 
well. She also knew General Ulysses S. 
Grant, and when he later became President, 
Mrs. Bull visited him in the White House. 

Her acquaintance with the famous figures 
of history doesn’t end with these. Mrs. Bull, 
a lover of music all her life, particularly 
opera, had known Melba, Adellnl, Patti, 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, and other greats. 

For more than 75 years Mrs. Bull has tried 
her own hand at accomplishments on the 
piano in her living room, and her Influence 
and encouragement have prompted her 
husband to write a number of songs. One of 
these, "The Letter Carriers Waltz,” Is being 
arranged presently for the Post Office De¬ 
partment 76-plece hand. 

WON RECIPE PRIZE ^ 

Mrs. Bull’s favorite subject of course, la 
recipes. Last year, at 99. she won first prize 
of $100 In a Nation-wide contest sponsored 
by the Campbell Soup Co. for her tomato 
sauce recipe. The president of the company 
paid a personal visit to Mrs. Bull’s home to 
present her with the award, which had been 
doubled by the company when they found 
out her age. 

At the time she received the award, Mrs. 
Bull said, “When I started cooking, people 
ate much heavier meals than they do today. 
But even then, flavor was very Important, 
especially with men.” 

Another thing that was very important 
with men years ago was the unwritten law 
that a woman’s place was in the home. But 
Mrs. Bull would have none of that bull- 
headednoss. 


She studied stenography, mastered the 
subject, and at 17 got a Job as the first 
woman reporter In the Ohio State Legisla¬ 
ture. She was a Republican then, and she 
Is a Republican now. But last year Mrs. Bull 
accidentally voted for a Democrat for the 
first time In her life. The candidate was 
young James J. O’Brien who was elected to 
the State Assembly from the ninth assembly 
district. 

POSED WITH CANDIDATE 

Mrs. Bull was persuaded by Francis W. 
Murphy, the leader of the district, to pose 
for a picture with O’Brien during his cam¬ 
paign, and the photo appeared in a daily 
newspaper. The candidate appealed to Mrs. 
Bull, and she exercised her constitutional 
right at the poles in what she terms “the 
proper fashion.” 

Besides her interests In cooking, music, and 
politics, Mrs. Bull has an exceptional fasci¬ 
nation for travel. Though she was born too 
late to have been a passenger aboard her 
cousin Robert Pulton’s steamboat Clermont 
in its trial run on the Hudson in 1807. Mrs. 
Bull has done a lot of traveling on steam¬ 
boats and has toured Europe extensively. 

Her Journeys in the United States have also 
been widespread. Among her most memo¬ 
rable trips was the one on which she rode 
the first sleeping car, a three-decker equipped 
with kerosene lamps and upholstered In red 
plush. Mrs. Bull’s present mode of travel 
is by automobile, which she enjoys tremen¬ 
dously. 

COUNTS DAYS TO SUMMER 

Right now she Is counting the days to 
summer when she will be riding again on 
the scenic Merritt Parkway to Woodbury, 
Conn., to the country home of her niece. 
Miss Elizabeth Grimes, a daughter of Mrs. 
Bull's youngest sister. 

Meanwhile. Mrs. Bull will be kept busy 
answering the hundreds of telegrams and 
letters of congratulations heaped on her by 
friends and well-wishers on her birthday. 
Commenting about the heartening messages 
contained in these dispatches, Mrs. Bull says. 
“This encouragement is wonderful, and It 
boosts me along. But I’m not going to get 
unduly elated about It.” 

Mrs. Bull Is restraining her emotions be¬ 
cause no sooner will the fanfare surrounding 
her own birthday diminish, she will be 
plunged into preparations for another birth¬ 
day celebration. "Thaddy,” a brown-hued 
male Dachshund, who is described by his 
owner as a “man of action,” will be cele¬ 
brating his fourth birthday this week. 


Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM STEED 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of bitter debate and disunity, 
marked more by their revelation of how 
quickly too many people jump to con¬ 
clusions without thinking, and how 
eagerly some try to advance selfish in¬ 
terest to the detriment of national se¬ 
curity, it is most refreshing to find an 
example of thoughtful, objective report¬ 
ing. 

Much public hysteria has been gen¬ 
erated, deliberately I believe, by some 
speakers, politicians, columnists, and 
commentators. But a great public serv¬ 
ice is being rendered by others in these 
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fields who have refused to be swayed by 
temper or prejudice. 

One of the best examples of this most 
commendable type of comment and re¬ 
porting has been given by Edward R. 
Murrow. of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System staff. I repeat here a part of a 
radio newscast he made on CBS at 7:45 
o’clock on the evening of April 24. 1951. 
These statements are so important and 
well made that I feel they deserve to be 
made a part of the permanent record 
in the great debate known as the Mac- 
Arthur-Truman case. The excerpts are 
as follows: 

General MacArthur returned home a week 
ago tonight. 1 don’t suppose anyone will 
ever bother to count or weigh the millions 
of words spoken since then. (Many of the 
words, on both sides, wouldn’t weigh very 
much anyhow.) If you will study the list 
of Senators who have been sounding off on 
both sides, you wiU find that with few ex> 
ceptlons those who have rushed so eagerly 
into this fray, armed with such meagre facts, 
have been those Senators whose terms have 
4 or 5 years still to run. Also. 1 think you 
can count on half of one finger the number 
of elected Representatives who have said 
publicly that they have changed their minds 
as a result of the debate. To a considerable 
extent the seconds have occupied the ring, 
with the principals—the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State Department and 
General MacArthur—^remaining in the back¬ 
ground, occasionally passing to the seconds a 
document, or a hint of future disclosures, 
with which to belabor the opposition. 

It may be interesting to recall or prove 
that General MacArthur was wrong about 
the Chinese coming into the war if we 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel. It Is al¬ 
together proper for the general's spokesman 
to point out as he did today, that this was 
a decision that had to be taken in Pciping, 
beyond the range of the general’s field intel¬ 
ligence. And that the State Department and 
the Joint Chiefs should have been better 
able to assess the possibility of Chinese in¬ 
tervention. It adds a little fuel to the fire for 
administration spokesmen to reply that if 
Peiping and Chinese intentions were beyond 
the realm of the general’s intelligence, then 
maybe Moscow and Russian intentions are 
even more obscure to the general and his 
advisors. 

But all this doesn’t get us much forwarder. 

A week from Thursday bearings will begin 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee. Spokesmen of both parties appear to 
believe that the hearings should be public. 
Insofar as that can be done without Jeopard¬ 
izing real military security. Public or se¬ 
cret probably doesn’t matter very much, 
since secret testimony has a habit of leaking, 
and being distorted in the process. Maybe 
our best hope of maintaining security is that 
the Russians will be confused, as most of us 
will be, as to what actually transpires. The 
Joint Chiefs of 6talT will present a document 
setting forth their differences with General 
MacArthur. The general’s spokesman hints 
that he, too, has documents. And no doubt 
a lot of unofficial documents will be drift- 
in- about like the waste paper during Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s parade here in New York. 
(And, incidentally, who was responsible for 
the disaster at Pearl Harbor?) 

I would like to suggest that this debate 
isn’t really about whether or when the Joint 
Chiefs agreed with certain of the general’s 
purely military recommendations. It doesn’t 
really have anything to do with whether 
the general was fired in a summary, unfair 
fashion, or whether he is a genius, or merely 
an arrogant and insubordinate commander. 
At bottom the argument doesn’t revolve 
around Acheson's qualities of Judgment and 
leadership, or lack of them, or whether the 
Republicans are to be labeled warmoneers 


or the Democrats appeasers. All of these 
arguments and labels may well be trampled 
underfoot by the march of events. For this 
argument is really a very simple thing that 
generally goes tmder the name of survival, 
and how we are best, or moat likely, to seeme 
it. We are fighting a bitter defensive action 
in Korea right now. The outcome is still 
in doubt. We are on the defensive against 
aggressive world communism everywhere. 
We have allies that may well one day become 
powerful. We sought those allies, not be¬ 
cause we loved them, but because we needed 
them. They would not go with us in an 
extension of the war into* China. Maybe 
they were wrong. But that is the fact. 

We and our allies are trying desperately to 
rearm—to recover the ground we lost In our 
folly at the end of the late war, when we mis¬ 
judged the nature and the imminence of the 
Communist threat. We and our allies are 
not yet prepared to meet and repel that 
threat by force of arms. It has been the as¬ 
sumption of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a 
stalemate in Korea might make negotiations 
with the Chinese possible. It has likewise 
been the assumption of otir Government that 
our increasing power, and that of our Euro¬ 
pean allies, might eventually make some 
world-wide accommodations with the Soviet 
Union possible. Both assumptions may be 
false. But if they are. then surely it is to our 
advantage to fight with allies rather than 
without them, and on ground and with weap¬ 
ons of our own choosing. 1 know of no mili¬ 
tary man who would advocate that the main¬ 
land of Asia is the Ideal ground for such a 
confiict. And If it comes It will not be fought 
for the reputation of Harry Truman or the 
glory of Douglas MacArthur or the Justifica¬ 
tion of Dean Acheson—it will be fought for 
survival. 

This widespread, frantic questioning of our 
policy and our leadership is inevitable, and 
probably healthy, for as Euripides said: 
’’Nothing is of more service to mankind than 
a prudent mistrust.” But as the debate 
lengthens and tempers shorten we might re¬ 
member the words of John Collins, who said; 
’’Half our mistakes in life arise from feeling 
where we ought to think, and, thinking, 
where we ought to feel.” 


Protest Against Roll-Backs by American 
National Cattlemen’s Association 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or kebxaska 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I have received a telegram from 
the American National Cattlemen’s As¬ 
sociation regarding the beef roll-back 
order recently announced by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement I 
have prepared regarding this order. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. President, I have Just received a tele¬ 
gram from the American National Cattle¬ 
men’s Association which I would like to 
read to the Senate: 

’’The promises which Eric Johnston gave 
you a few weeks ago that no serious roll¬ 
backs were contemplated are now proven 
false. I hope you and other Senators in¬ 
terested In the cattle Industry will hound 
Johnston and DlSalle to rescind the orders 


Just Issued which are extremely discrimina¬ 
tory as no other industry has been subjected 
to similar treatment. If DiSalle by a stroke 
of the pen can write off $700,000,000 worth 
of the inventory value of cattle in this coun¬ 
try, the figure he himself had used, then 
truly we have a police state. This is not 
price control It Is confiscation of property 
and the Senate should refuse to extend title 
IV of the Defense Production Act beyond its 
expiration date June 30. There will be an 
entirely chaotic situation In the meat indus¬ 
try If the DiSalle orders are not rescinded.” 

That telegram Is signed by Mr. F. E. Mol- 
lln, executive secretary of the organization. 

I would like to call particular attention to 
this statement in the telegram: ‘‘This Is 
not price control—It is confiscation of prop¬ 
erty.” That statement is absolutely correct. 
The price-control authority given to Mr. 
DiSalle has been deliberately used to destroy 
millions of dollars in values of the inventory 
of the livestock men of this country. Evi¬ 
dently this authority is being used to con¬ 
fiscate the wealth that has been created by 
one group of the population and devote that 
wealth to the benefit of another group. 

Mr. Pi'esldent, on the basis of this beef 
roll-back order, I am about convinced that 
Mr. DiSalle does not understand the ele¬ 
mentary facts about how the American eco¬ 
nomic system operates. He does not even 
seem to realize that the price received for 
something must cover costs of producing it. 
Thousands of farmers and livestock men In 
my State will siiffer a heavy out-of-pocket 
loss on every head of cattle they had on 
feed today unless this order is rescinded. 
Many of them who are carrying their stock 
on borrowed money are likely to bo bank¬ 
rupt. That Is the practical result of this 
order. 

This order indicates that the Price Ad¬ 
ministrator docs not realize that no producer 
can continue to operate at a loss. By issu¬ 
ing this order. Mr. DiSalle has made it ab¬ 
solutely certain that there will not be 
enough meat for consumers. The telegram 
that I read stated: "There will be an entirely 
chaotic situation in the meat industry if the 
DiSalle orders are not rescinded.” That 
statement Is not exaggerated in the slight¬ 
est. I believe we can be sure that unless 
these orders are changed drastically and 
sharply, we wUi have meat rationing within 
a few months. 

Just yesterday I had a phone call from a 
cattle feeder in Nebraska, who told me that 
feeling was running so high against the 
order that a thousand farmers from Just one 
county were ready to conduct a protest march 
on Washington. He asked me what I thought 
of the Idea, and I believe I persuaded him 
to put off any such action until Congress 
had had a chance to take a hand in the mat¬ 
ter. But I can fully understand the senti¬ 
ments of those farmers when they are told 
that they must take an actual out-of-pocket 
loss on every head of cattle that they have 
on feed. 

Mr. President. I am sure the people of my 
State realize the necessity for sacrifices, hut 
they are not willing to take it lying down 
when they see Government agencies used 
and misused to give advantages to other eco¬ 
nomic groups at their expense. They have 
come to realize that farmers have been made 
the target for a movement to push farm 
prices down, freeze parity, and Inflict roll¬ 
backs on livestock producers—at the very 
time when other groups are receiving in¬ 
creases of 10 percent or more. They expect 
their representatives in Congress to see to 
It that they get fair treatment, and I be¬ 
lieve they are perfectly Justified In expecting 
fair treatment. 

Mr. President, the price-control authority 
expires in less than 2 months, and I sug¬ 
gest that Congress take a good long look at 
the manner in which thi.s power has been ex¬ 
ercised belore voting any extension. 
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Ltbor’i United Approach Toward 
World Affair! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MABTLAND 

XN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. President, an¬ 
nouncement by the Honorable Maurice 
J. Tobin, our distinguished Secretary of 
Labor, that the CIO will join with the 
A. P. of L. this year for the first time since 
1946 in designating labor representatives 
on the United States delegation to the 
annual international labor conference, 
will be of interest. I feel sure, not only to 
Members of the Senate, but to every citi¬ 
zen interested in the progress of labor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Department of Labor 
regarding the aims and activities of the 
International Labor Organization to¬ 
ward the improvement of conditions 
throughout the world be inserted in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

CIO TO Paeticipati in HiO Conference 

The CIO will participate with the A. F. of L. 
as labor representatives on the United States 
delegation to the annual International Labor 
Conference, for the first time since 1946, Sec¬ 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
today. The conference will meet this year 
In Geneva on June 6. 

The A. F. of L. will nominate the worker 
delegate, the Secretary said, and the CIO will 
join the A. F. of L. in nominating advisers 
to the delegate. Each organization will have 
an equal number of advisers. 

The ILO, the oldest major international 
organization, was established in 1919 by the 
Treaty of Versailles to raise the standards of 
workers throughout the world. Samuel 
Gompers was a leading figure in founding 
the organization. It has 62 member nations 
Including every major country except the 
Soviet Union. The United States Joined in 
1934. 

“This is another significant step,” the Sec¬ 
retary said, “In American labor’s united ap¬ 
proach toward world affairs. In 1949, the 
A. F. of L. and CIO were prime movers 
In forming the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, free labor’s answer to 
the Communist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

'"Through the ICFTU the United American 
Labor movement is cooperating with its 
democratic counterparts in 59 countries to 
raise standards of living and promote the 
legitimate Interests of free trade unions 
everywhere, in an all out effort to defeat the 
forces of communism. 

"This agreement to work together In the 
ILO is another milestone on the road toward 
International labor cooperation. The ILO is 
one of the most effective international in¬ 
struments for building the economic and 
social foundations of world peace.” 

The ILO Is unique among international or¬ 
ganizations in that employers and workers 
participate in the activities of the organiza¬ 
tion on an equal footing with governments. 

Each member nation is required to select 
employer and worker representatives in agree¬ 
ment with the national organizations of 
workers and employers, and in the conference 


they speak and vote in accordance with the 
views of their respective organizations. 

Two delegates, representing governments 
and one each representing employers and 
workers are authorized from each country. 

In emphasizing the vital role of the ILO 
in the world today. Secretary Tobin stated, 
"communism feeds on conditions of poverty 
and misery. In attacking the source of such 
conditions and helping eliminate them, the 
ILO is making a direct contribution toward 
the strengthening of democracy and free¬ 
dom. It has become one of the most im¬ 
portant international instruments for achiev¬ 
ing the social and economic objectives of 
free peoples everywhere. These objectives 
are the necessary foundation of a durable 
and lasting peace. Anything we do to 
strengthen the ILO and our participation in 
it is in the Interests of the United States.” 


Recall of Gen. Donglat MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REhlARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an edi¬ 
torial entitled “General MacArthur,” 
which appeared in the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal on Saturday, April 14. 
This Journal has been one of the most 
conservative in our country. It was es¬ 
tablished during the War Between the 
States. Personally. I have read it for 
over a third of a century, and I believe 
its calm discussion of the case of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur deserves to be read and 
studied by all the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General MacArthur 

After more than half a century of military 
service. General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur has been relieved of his command. 
President Truman is not one to countenance 
opposition placidly and it cannot be denied 
that he has been provoked by his far-east¬ 
ern commander. General MacArthur, on his 
part, has not been one to acquiesce quietly 
In policies he believed prejudicial to his 
country. There are ample evidences of this 
in General MacArthur’s long public service. 
In the thirties when the administration's 
early economy program sought to reduce the 
strength of our pitifully small Army, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, while Chief of Staff, defied 
both President Roosevelt and Budget Direc¬ 
tor Lewis Douglas and worked successfully 
for the retention of what he considered the 
Irreducible minimum of personnel strength. 
President Roosevelt doubtless was Irked, but 
the result was to the benefit of the United 
States. When General MacArthur subse¬ 
quently was assigned to the Philippine Gov¬ 
ernment as a military adviser, he welcomed 
the duty as an opportunity to build a strong 
bastion for our civilization In the Far East. 
Two years later, with bis task Just getting 
underway, President Roosevelt ordered him 
to take command of the Second Corps Area, 
then considered the senior Army troop com¬ 
mand. Again, the General thwarted his su¬ 
periors by applying for retirement. Because 
he had completed 32 years of active service 
since his graduation from the United States 


Military Academy, he had a legal right to 
retirement, so orders to that effect were Is¬ 
sued and his recall nullllled. He continued 
with his task In the Philippines in the serv¬ 
ice of the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Events Justified his efforts to build up the 
defenses of those islands and to give the 
new nation the organization with which to 
fight. With the outbreak of war in the Far 
East and his recall to active duty in com¬ 
mand of the Allied forces there, he never 
ceased to attack aggressively the enemy, 
whose tactics, characteristics, and capaci¬ 
ties he knew so well, nor did he cease to urge 
upon Washington, to their visible irritation, 
the necessity of strengthening his small 
forces. Again, so great was his progress that 
his theater, though it had been given con¬ 
sideration secondary to Europe, combined 
with Admiral Nimltz’s central Pacific forces 
and drove the Japanese to defeat only a few 
months after the fall of Germany and be¬ 
fore the planned diversion of strength from 
Europe had reached the Far East. 

In the general’s continued insistence 
upon what he considers the best policy, he 
Is doing what he thinks best lor his country. 
He has a superb knowledge of people and 
politics and It cannot be said that he did 
not foresee fic outcome of his course of 
action. He may well have pursued It to pro¬ 
duce a result he felt preferable to acqui¬ 
escence. 

The President said that "full and vigorous 
debate on matters of national policy is a 
vital element in the constitutional system 
of our free democracy.” By his action he 
has boldly opened the way lor Just such a 
vigorous discussion. He has laid his case 
before the people in his statements and his 
radio address (reported in full text in this 
issue of the Journal). General MacArthur 
will return to the States and plead the wis¬ 
dom of his course. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to the sincerity of either. President 
Truman is perfectly honest In expressing 
his admiration and respect for General Mhc- 
Arthur’s outstanding services to the Nation. 
He would like to have MacArthur continue 
but he is more determined that his policies 
be accepted and respected. General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is equally adamant in his determi¬ 
nation that If there must be a war its con¬ 
duct should be governed by military con¬ 
cepts. In the final analysis the people, 
through their elected representatives and 
by the weight of their expression of public 
opinion, will decide the ultimate course. 

It would appear that the President could 
have achieved his objective by measures less 
extreme than relieving General MacArthur 
of his commands. More precise and com¬ 
plete directives might have been Issued to 
him months ago. A firmer attitude could 
have been taken earlier and efforts made to 
reach a clear personal understanding. Even 
at this late date the President might, for 
example, have ordered his field commander 
to Washington for a conference, which would 
have had the effect of demonstrating to the 
world the President’s authority as Com¬ 
mander in Chief and have emphasized his 
determination that his policies be pursued. 

While the loss of MacArthur’s active serv¬ 
ice is serious and cannot be discounted, the 
Nation Is fortunate in the knowledge that 
there is no dearth of strong and able lead¬ 
ership in our Armed Forces. Through peace 
and war, at home and overseas, Generals 
Rldgway and Van Fleet have demonstrated 
their capacities for the new responsibilities 
which have come to them. 

There Is and will be no relaxation of our 
pressure upon the enemy In the field nor 
will any dissent weaken our forces. This 
may surprise and puzzle the peoples behind 
the iron curtain, but it is the way and 
strength of American democracy. 
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Keeping Faitli With Thrift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,195X 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Keeping Faith With Thrift,** 
which appeared recently In the Topeka 
State Journal. 

One barometer of economic weather Is 
how much money people try to save. It 
Is encouraging to note that in Elansas 
thousands of our citizens are participat¬ 
ing in the purchasing of United States 
Savings Bonds. 

Savings bonds purchased in Kansas 
totaled over eight and one-half million 
dollars in the month of March, and ap¬ 
proximately twenty-three and one- 
fourth million in the first quarter of this 
year. 

It is most encouraging to note that 
there are still some people who believe 
in thrift and industry. This is espe¬ 
cially true at a time when the world 
seems to be punch drunk in a period of 
inflation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

KKxPiNa Faith With Thrift 

One barometer of economic weather is how 
much money people try to save. One Index 
of savings Is the continuing purchase of 
United States savings bonds. It is interest¬ 
ing to see what Kansas counties are doing. 

For the month of March. If we take the 
counties with total sales of series E, F. and 
G bonds topping one-quarter of a miUion 
dollars, the ranking is in this order: Sedg¬ 
wick. Shawnee, Wyandotte, Cowley, and Reno. 
Series E bonds are the big item, accounting 
for approximately 60 percent of March sales 
(70 percent In the drst quarter of 1051). 
Savings bonds purchases in Kansas totaled 
over $8,500,000 in March, and approximately 
$23,250,000 in the first quarter. 

Although total sales for the first quarter 
are down from a year ago, one significant 
development Is noted. According to State 
savings bonds headquarters here, there is a 
continued gain in payroU savings partici¬ 
pation nationally. “This is reflected In a 
sharp rise in the number of $25 and $60 
series E bonds purchased,'* says the latest 
report. “For example, the number of $25 
bonds purchased in January increased 18 
percent over January last year, and $50 
denominations gained 9 percent." 

The continuing emphasis seems to be on 
bond purchases through payroll savings ar¬ 
rangements. through which wage earners set 
aside regular amounts for savings out of pay- 
checks. 

What does that mean? 

Regular and rising purchases especially of 
low denomination E bonds must mean the 
wage earner's impulse to save is strong and 
determined, despite rising taxes and living 
costs which make saving more difficult. He 
is still bent on saving somethixie'. even if 
this may mean buying more of the smaller 
$25 and $50 bonds and fewer of the larger 
denominations. His saving through pur¬ 
chases of United States savings bonds also 


must represent his continuing financial sup¬ 
port of his country. 

As one leading Topeka banker said to us 
recently, the wage earner deserves more 
credit than he generally gets for this finan¬ 
cial support of his Government through pay¬ 
roll savings. We agree. And we agree with 
the thought that if the worker thus keeps 
faith both with his Government and with 
the ideal of thrift, his Government owes him 
a great deal more than it is doing to pre¬ 
serve the value of saved dollars. 

In these trying days, with Inflation's hand 
in his pocketbook. the wage earner is able to 
save only by virtue of the most careful man¬ 
agement of his finances. He makes an effort. 
If that saving helps his Government while it 
helps him to build a degree of self-started 
security, his Government owes the same 
careful management of its finances. Even 
more, it owes a constant, conscientious vigi¬ 
lance to keep inflation from defeating the 
very purpose of careful management. 

'The saver, the worker, has not only a right 
to expect but a right to demand those con¬ 
siderations from his Government. The Fed¬ 
eral Establishment can best support Its nec¬ 
essary pleas to the people to invest in United 
States savings bonds by supporting the nec- 
escury worth of United States dollars. 


The War in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E.JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the Con¬ 
gress has not declared war. We are not 
legally at war ansnwhere on the globe. 
President Tniman has not declared war. 
He is the guardian and protector of world 
peace. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Rec¬ 
ord a dispatch by Jim Q. Lucas, corre¬ 
spondent of the Washington Daily News, 
which describes the “peace” our foreign 
policy has achieved in Asia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On Csntral Korean Front, May 1. —This 
Is the kind of stozy no man enjoys writing. 
Maybe it shouldn’t be written. 

You see. I spent the day in front of our 
lines helping pick up our dead. They told 
me I shouldn't go. They said I’d be shot at 
and there'd be mortars, and they were right. 
I didn’t want to go. 

But I went because I wanted to know more 
about war's pay-off—about those who don’t 
come back until someone goes after them. 

TRY TO FIND ’EM 

Bill Leblanc. Graves Registration sergeant 
from New Orleans, said he didn’t know what 
to expect when we started out. 

“One of the worst things about retreating," 
he said, “Is that you can't bring back your 
dead. We try to find 'em." 

Soldiers shy away from Graves Registra¬ 
tion people. They call Its men grave diggers. 
Every man In the unit has the same nick¬ 
name. “digger." The soldiers make the 
Graves Registration the butt of all sorts of 
crude Jokes. 

"That’s because they're scared; because 
they know It’s this way all the time,” Ser¬ 
geant Leblanc said. 


XDGEO INTO DITCH 

For the first 8 miles nothing happened. 
Pvt. Antonio Pantohln, of Honolulu, at the 
wheel pushed steadily ahead. The road was 
jammed with trucks, tanks, artillery, and 
kitchens. Twice we were edged Into a ditch. 

After a while traffic thinned. At mile No, 
11 mortar shells dropped behind us. 

At mile 19 we arrived at a battalion com¬ 
mand post. Our truck moved off the road 
Into a rice paddy. Three blanket-wrapped 
bodies lay beside another truck. 

LETTER STILL TJNOPXNXD 

We Jumped out and quickly went to work. 
The first was a thln-faced, good-looking 
boy of 20 or 21. He’d been shot through 
the side, bled a lot. We emptied his pock¬ 
ets. A lighter, a package of Camels, a 
Gruen Curvex bracelet, and a letter from 
home—still unopened. 

You do what you can—and find yourself 
getting Blok Inside. Here a kid who was alive 
when you ate dinner last night; a kid who 
picked up a package of Camels Intending 
to smoke ’em and never got to break the seal; 
a kid who probably wanted to wait until 
he could read that letter where no one could 
see how much it meant. 

The next wasn’t more than 18. He still 
looked like a choir boy. Maybe he used the 
cuss words soldiers use because It made him 
feel like a man, but If he did they must have 
come awkwardly. 

A mortar did It to him. If he'd lived he’d 
have been a quadruple amputee. His legs 
and arms were gone. The body was ertill 
warm. 

SAME ODDS AND ENDS 

Hlfi pockets produced the same odds and 
ends—a package of Lucky Strikes, another of 
Old Golds, a lighter, a ridiculously decorated 
wallet with a 10, a 5, and 3 ones, a package 
of Star razor blades. And the Inevitable 
letters from home. 

The third was an older man, who obvi¬ 
ously died In pain. His right arm was 
thrown over his head. Froze there. 

Our work was Just begun. The Chinese 
had ambushed an aid station 7 miles up the 
road less than an hour ago. They killed the 
doctor and grenaded the wounded. One am¬ 
bulance had escaped but after moving a mile 
toward safety It had been machine gunned. 

The driver was killed. A wounded man 
sitting beside him pushed the body from the 
cab and came on in. 

FOUND DRIVER 

There was no traffic. For more than a mile 
we ran a gantlet of mortar and rifle fire. But 
we kept going. 

After 6 miles we found the driver. There 
was no time to go through his pockets. We 
put him in back of the truck and kept go¬ 
ing. 

“Keep your eyes peeled for that aid sta¬ 
tion,” Sergeant Leblanc said. “It’s Just off 
the road.” 

We found It. Every man began loading 
dead. Time was precious. 

DEAD DON’T SCARE 

“Fifteen," the sergeant said finally. 
“That’s our load." 

We turned and headed back. A rifle bullet 
tore into our truck. Fortunately It hit a 
dead man. The dead were the only ones 
who weren’t scared. 

Five hours after we left we got back. A 
dozen or more soldiers—silent, grlm-fnced, 
tight-lipped—stood and watched as we un¬ 
loaded. They seemed angry, almost as if 
they blamed us for what they saw. 

"You get used to It," Sergeant Leblanc 
said. “We know they hate us at times like 
this. Can’t blame them. We stick pretty 
much to ourselves. We don’t worry about 
that. What worries us Ls that there arc still 
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more up there. Want to go again this after¬ 
noon?” 

I still don't know whether this story 
should be written. It Isn't pretty. But this 
much I do know; until you’ve seen it you 
don't know very much about war. Because 
this Is the payoff. 


TrSbnte to the Minnesota Farmers Union 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have written to the president of 
the Minnesota Farmers Union, expres¬ 
sing my confidence in the farm people of 
my State who are members of that or¬ 
ganization. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to !'»e printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

May 2. 1951. 

Mr. Edvjtn Christianson. 

Preaident, Minnesota Farmers Union, 
Wilhnar, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Christianson: II has come to my 
attention that wide circulation Is being given 
in Minnesota to statements reflecting upon 
membership of the Farmers Union. 

I consider this to be unfair. There Is sim¬ 
ply no doubt but that the rank-and-flle 
membership of the Minnesota Farmers Union 
consists of patriotic citizens. Minnesota 
farmers are good Americans and I want you 
to know that I resent any reflection upon 
them. 

To farmers, communism has no appeal. 
Minnesota farmers, well aware of what has 
been done in Russia and the satellite coun¬ 
tries to those engaged In agriculture, see 
no attractions in the Communist program. 

I think the Farmers Union of Minnesota 
is doing an excellent job In promoting better 
farming practices and improved conditions 
for farm families. This attests to the truly 
American character of your purposes. 

I want to repeat the public statement 
which I made on September 16, 1960, as fol¬ 
lows: "Many of our finest and best citizens 
of Minnesota are members of the Farmers 
Union." 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward J. Thte, 
United States Senate. 


Questions for MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ANDEIRSON. Mr. President, as 
tbe Senate Armed Services Committee 
begins the hearings on those questions 
which led to the removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his position in Korea, many 
questions will occur to citizens which 
they would like to see asked. 

Among others there has been a splen¬ 
did letter to the Washington Post sug¬ 


gesting certain questions fer General 
MacArthur. It was written by Elton At¬ 
water, associate professor of political 
science at Pennsylvania State College. 
I think the questions are worth preserv¬ 
ing, and I trust that during the hearing 
when General MacArthur appears they 
may be presented to him in the hope 
that a complete answer on these ques¬ 
tions may be given to the American 
people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Questions for MacArthur 

General MacArthur’s belief that his ob¬ 
jectives for the Far East can be achieved 
by only a limited war with Communist 
China and by relatively little additional co.st 
to the United States seems to overlook many 
pertinent factors. Before anyone accepts 
this theory, he would do well to consider the 
followlrr: questions. Members of Congress, 
in particular, who are concerned lest their 
role in foreign policy be further diminished, 
should seek answers to them. 

1. The general said in his message to Con- 
gres, "In war there Is no substitute for vic¬ 
tory.” Does he mean by victory a settle¬ 
ment of the Korean problem along the lines 
recommended by the United Nations last 
fall? Or does he mean the destruction of 
communism In China or In Asia as a whole? 

2. If one assumes, for the sake of the dis¬ 
cussion, that he means the settlement of 
the Korean problem, what then Is his pur¬ 
pose In recommending the Invasion of the 
Chinese mainland by Chinese Nationalist 
forces with logistical support from the 
United States? 

3. If the second question is answered by 
saying that the Invasion of the Chinese 
mainland would create a second front and 
thereby Increavse the likelihood of a Commu¬ 
nist defeat In Korea, It at once poses the 
following question: If those operations 
should succeed In forcing the Peiping regime 
to accept a Korean settlement along United 
Nations lines, what do we then do about 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces which are fighting 
on the Chinese mainland with our support? 
Do we abandon them after a Korean settle¬ 
ment Is achieved, or do we continue support¬ 
ing them? 

4. Would Chiang Kai-shek ever start his 
troops on an invasion of the mainland If he 
thought we would abandon him as soon as 
the Korean war ended? Could we afford 
politically to abandon him once we had 
helped him start his operations? 

5. If, as would seem likely, the answers to 
question four are "No,” then does not Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s program actually commit 
us to a virtually unlimited intervention In 
a renewed Chinese civil war? 

6 . How many allies could we count upon 
for such a program? What would be the 
political effects of such a program upon the 
peoples of Asia? Is not Chiang Kai-shek 
generally discredited In their eyes? 

7. Could the Chinese Nationalist forces 
now on Formosa gain a complete victory 
over the Chinese Communist forces with only 
naval and air support from United States? 

8 . Would the Soviet Union be able to per¬ 
mit such a victory over communism in China 
without intervening? In this connection, one 
might recall that when General MacArthur’s 
"victory” In Korea was almost complete last 
November, the Chinese Communists entered 
the war. 

9. Is it not reasonable to assume that if 
the United States or the United Nations un¬ 
dertake "limited war” against Communist 
China, the Soviet Union, which has an al¬ 
liance with Peiping, will extend "limited 
aid" to that regime? 

10. If the Soviet Union should give "limit¬ 
ed aid” to the Peiping regime, would we not 


find that our hands were still "tied behind 
our back” because we would have no au¬ 
thority to bomb Soviet supply bases In Si¬ 
beria. Just as we now are tied by lack of 
authority to bomb north of the Yalu River? 

11. How, therefore, can General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s cc ncept of victory be achieved with¬ 
out ultimately involving the Soviet Union 
In the conflict and precipitating a third 
world war? 

12. General MacArthur appears to see no 
alternative between complete victory and 
what he terms "appeasement.” What does he 
mean by appeasement? Does he use it 
synonymously with the term, "negotiation”? 
Does he rule out all possibility of some form 
of settlement In which both sides get some¬ 
thing and give something? 

Elton Atwatsx. 

State College, Pa. 


Gratitude to Veterans 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a very excellent editorial 
written by R. P. MaePherson, editor of 
the Wyoming Eagle, and published in the 
April 20 edition of that paper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A few years ago we saw one of the guys 
who won the war. We were down at the 
Union Pacific station when a train came in. 
The usual crowd was around the station 
when he arrived. His father and mother 
were there to meet him. 

He didn’t look like a hero and }>« didn't 
make a big fuss like he was one. He was 
on crutches and he wasn’t used to them. 
He had some difficulty getting around. 

One leg was missing. 

He acted sort of embarrassed, like he didn't 
want to be noticed or fussed with. After 
the first greetings he seemed anxious to get 
out of there, to get away from the crowd, 
to get in the car and go home. 

No brass bands, no flags, no fireworks. 

After all, Cheyenne was his home town. 
He had to begin to figure out ways and means 
of getting on In the world, to face the fact 
that It might not be so easy-—with a leg 
missing. As he left the station a man many 
of you know remarked: "There goes the guy 
who won the war." 

They may be seen everywhere—these guys 
who won the war. They’re not all like the 
veteran we saw on Seventeenth Street In 
Denver a while back. He had a child by 
the hand and a young woman, undoubtedly 
his wife, was leading him by the arm. 

He had on colored glasses. He was blind. 

But he was smiling and able to be happy. 
Not much to be happy about, according to 
normal standards. But he was alive and sur¬ 
rounded by loved ones, and if he felt that 
life had been cruel to him, he didn't show It. 
He'd make out. Ovations meant nothing 
to him. 

They're not all like that, thank heaven. 
Out of the thousands upon thousands who 
shipped out to foreign battlefields, not many 
came back crippled. Not many, compara¬ 
tively speaking, lost arms and legs and ayes, 
or were otherwise shot up. 

So many bore wounds that could not be 
seen, and of which tl:oy do net sneak. They 
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(So not like to talk about the emergency 
treatment In first-aid stations, the agonising 
trips to base hospitals, the careful probing 
by skilled surgeons, the constant care of top¬ 
flight doctors. These men who won the war 
dont talk about the blackness of the dark¬ 
ness that hung over their pain>ridden beds, 
the despair, the uncertainty, and of the long 
weeks or months that would elapse txntil 
they could return home. 

Then there is the multitude whose bodies 
do not show a scratch, but whose minds are 
filled with memories that are as painful as 
wounds. It may have been a plunge through 
the waters to the beach under a ball of 
bullets. It may be memories of a bayonet^ 
charge, of hand-to-hand combats of fiame 
throwers and bursting bombs. 

It may be thoughts of a crouching prowl 
up a dirty street, with enemy snipers in win¬ 
dows or on housetops. Or it may be memo¬ 
ries of endless time spent in dugouts, in 
muddy ditches, in endless rain, in freezing 
weather, and of the nights on the front lines 
when a machine gun might spit death and 
a band grenade would explode and blow a 
head off. 

They are the men who knew how to take 
orders, even if it led to death. 

It's bard to describe a thing a person has 
never seen or felt, a thing which those who 
won the war refuse to talk about. News dis¬ 
patches tell of an encounter here or there, 
and photographers have picked out some of 
the more gory scenes that portray the hor¬ 
ror—and the glory—of war. But not one- 
thousandth of 1 percent of the Individual 
acts of heroism, of bravery beyond the line 
of duty, of fear and agony and hopelessness 
will ever be described or photographed or 
recorded. 

And when it was over and the men re¬ 
turned, it was singly or in groups. Rarely, 
and then only momentarily, was the return 
a matter of public recognition. They came 
back and picked up the threads of their 
broken lives, niuxed their wounds, and car¬ 
ried on in the best way they could. 

Occasionally one would wear a pin or pos¬ 
sess a bit of ribbon to indicate that he was 
one of those who won the war. But he didn't 
brag. Most of them dropped off the train and 
were swallowed up by the crowd. That was 
their triumph. 

We sec by the papers that they've been 
having monstrous celebrations In San I^an- 
claco and New York. They were celebrating 
victory in a war that never has ended, cele¬ 
brating a peace that never has been attained. 
No doubt they were magnificent spectacles. 
The salutes, the bands, the flags and bunt¬ 
ing, the cheers, the crowds. 

Somehow we wish the armless, the legless, 
sightless, and otherwise injured veterans had 
been there to participate—to receive the 
plaudits of the multitude. Somehow, we 
wish the maimed veterans in the many Army, 
Navy, and veterans' hospitals could have 
been transported to Market Street and to 
Broadway to be so signally honored. Those 
whose return had been barely noticed. 

But perhaps these men who won the war 
did not want it that way. They know that 
taps have not been sounded for the war in 
which they fought. They know their sons and 
brothers are in Korea today, enduring the 
same terrors of mind, the same agonies of 
body, the same hopelessness which they and 
their comrades endured. They know, that 
but for the grace of CkKl, other millions will 
tread the same lonely, miserable, discourag¬ 
ing path they trod. Some of them who are 
in hospitals may be fearing the day when a 
boy from Korea will come in and say, **Move 
over, let me He down." 

Perhaps they choose to wait until peace 
is won and life is made secure for all. Some 
may think all this celebrating is premature, 
out of time, inappropriate, when we appear 
to be on the verge of an even more bloody 
maseacre. How, they may figure, can there 


be a triumph when there has been no real 
triumph? 

One of these days, whether you live in 
Chugwater, Hanna. Pine Bluffs, or some other 
Wyoming community, you will have an op¬ 
portunity to put on a one-man celebration. 
Oo down to the station when a veteran Is to 
arrive from Korea. Be may not be decked 
out with gold braid, brass hat, or ribbons. 
He may not be minus a leg, an arm, or an 
eye. But if he's from the front lines he's 
had it. 

Meet him and greet him. He Is an Amer¬ 
ican fighting man—the man who has won all 
of America's wars. You wont have to go out 
of town to see him. 


The Wir in Kom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.W1LUAMLJENNER 

or iimUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. I ask 
leave to have printed in the Rbcorb a 
letter I have received from a young 
American Army oflScer in Korea. There 
Is nothing I can add to the picture it 
gives of the disillusionment of our men 
fighting in the ''peace*’ in Korea. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tokyo, Japan, April 10, 1951. 

Mr Dear Mom and Dad: You may think it 
peculiar that I should take precious leave 
time to write such a letter as I Intend to 
write, but I’ve wanted to do so for some time 
and feel strongly enough about it to give 
up time even more precious than these 5 
days. I write these things to you because I 
know they could never be published and I 
know that you can quote your son-in-law’s 
personal letters to anyone you please. Of 
course, what I feel and what I say may never 
make a particle of difference, but I wouldn’t 
be a true American if I didn’t feel and say 
these things. 

Let me precede my remarks by saying that 
I'm on 5-day leave. About 2 weeks before I 
came over here and the day before we began 
our big push to the parallel, several of my 
men came to me and asked me what they 
were fighting for in Korea. As a company 
commander. 1 thought it my responsibility to 
give them cause, so I tried. But 1 became 
hopelessly involved. I became Involved be¬ 
cause the reason wasn’t clear cut to me. 
Then they asked me, *Tf I’m going to fight 
Chinese tomorrow, why can't we bomb their 
Manchurian bases tonight?" Again, I had 
no answer and yet these same men were ex¬ 
pected to face Chinese bullets the next day. 

We are told that there is no end in sight 
to the war. No new troops have been com¬ 
mitted since the Chinese entered. Are we 
fighting for time to rearm? If so, why can’t 
we be told. That is incentive. American sol¬ 
diers won't buy an endless war, not even 
with rotation. They may see their buddy 
taken prisoner one day and realise there is 
no hope for his recapture. American sol¬ 
diers don’t understand that and yet they are 
expected to give their utmost. 

When I first came over here, I wrote that 
I had no cause. I'm yet to find one. Of 
course, I'm a professional soldier. Ill fight 
because I'm ordered to do so, but our Army 
Is not a professional one and it has to bo 
told why. 
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About 8 days before I left to come over 
here we began an offensive which carried us 
about 8,000 yards across the parallel. In 2 
days my regiment suffered 180 casualties 
which is a very high percentage. Men asked 
me, "Why are we crossing the parallel? We 
can’t bomb China so we can go Just so far 
and then well be pushed back." They’re 
right. Sometimes, even I get so hopelessly 
muddled that I cannot see a clear path. Of 
course. I realize that It has to be done and 
by doing my damdest I may prevent some 
casualties. 

Rotation will help. It will give a man 
something to look forward to. But It isn’t 
the something which makes him the best 
possible soldier. Selfishly, I'm looking for¬ 
ward to rotation much more so than I am 
to engaging or killing Commies, because it 
means relative safety and reunion with my 
family. (This lad has been In Korea since 
September 1960.) Now. if I, an officer, look 
at it that way, how does Private Doaks see 
It? You can see what you’ve got. Maybe 
I'm different, but I doubt it. 

How strong my will would be if I felt I 
were fighting for the U. 8. A. How strong 
would be the will of the average OI If he felt 
the United States and not the United Nations 
were controlling the military operations. 

We keep hoping our politicians and news¬ 
papers voice hope that the Chinese will nego¬ 
tiate. How can they be so stupid? How can 
they negotiate when Russia is behind them 
and why would Russia want them to nego¬ 
tiate? It’s all so plain and so foolish. Bow? 
Please tell me how Truman can talk of main¬ 
taining the peace when there Is no peace? 
How can they talk of preventing a war when 
there is already a war? 


The MacArtknr PhcBonenon 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILUAME. JENNER 

OP INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled "The Mac- 
Arthur Phenomenon," written by Frank 
Hanighen and published in Human 
Events. Mr. Hanighen warns us: 

The MacArthur phenomenon poses the 
question: Can a leader so warmly acclaimed 
by the masses continue to confound the 
machine? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The MacArthur Phenomenon 

What is the meaning of this extraordinary 
phenomenon—MacArthur's capture of the 
American people? For that is obvloiisly 
what has happened: The xx)pulace. spurning 
the elected leader, turns enthusiastically—in 
this strange sort of democratic imperium of 
ours—to the homecoming proconsul. But 
why? Is the popular vision romantic, be¬ 
holding the general as Ariel descending to 
displace what for some time has been Call- 
ban? Perhaps. But it is probably much 
more complex than that. 

The times are troubled. A combination of 
angry discontents—about taxes, controls, 
mismanagement at home and abroad—have 
been distilled by tbe advent of MacArthur 
Into a resounding protest against tbe incum¬ 
bent administration and is alchemized sud¬ 
denly into cheers for the general. Possibly, 
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Bt first, MacArthur had little to do with It. 
Four months ago his stock was low. But— 
almost like a law of physics—as the prestige 
of Truman descended. MacArthur’s mounted. 
Something like that happened. We are not 
sure—^for this historic phenomenon is diffi¬ 
cult to analyze and may provide arguments 
for historians for years to come. 

There is another way of looking at It. 
About two decades ago, the ruling business 
class was dusted and a revolution begun. 
For nigh on two decades, the new ruling 
class, the intelligentsia and their allies 
among the politicians, has shaped foreign, 
as well as domestic policies. By skillful 
techniques of thought control, and by Jugg¬ 
ling the two balls of “security” and “foreign 
danger,” the intelligentsia have held the 
masses and maintained themselves in power. 
Bo skillfully have they moved, indeed, that 
the masses have been lulled to accept the 
most incredible foreign adventures. But., 
finally, Korea—^the ultimate of these adven¬ 
tures—arrived. And, through its tragic 
futility, the people have come to see it for 
what Is is: the reductlo ad absurdum of our 
foreign policy. 

But how was the protecting shield of 
thought control pierced? Well, some 250,000 
“press agents” in uniform In Korea wrote 
home and told their story. Meanwhile some 
magnificent crusades In portions of the 
press helped, to which were added some per¬ 
suasive voices from Capitol Hill: and finally 
plain common sense among the peoplie 
struggled to the top. Thus was the propa¬ 
ganda web of lies broken. In short some¬ 
thing like that helped create the extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon of the hero’s return. 

But where Is all this going? Will It “fade 
away”? It Is not likely to fade soon. It 
may set off another revolution to replace 
that of the last two decades. Or. on the 
other hand, the highly organized machine of 
Idea control of the Intelligentsia might cap¬ 
ture, or at least alter It. That machine has 
beaten the business class for 20 years and 
may do it again. Its greatest advantage is 
that the business class has failed to create 
its own intelligentsia, its own Ideas and Its 
own machinery for propagation. Why that 
is so—is quite another story. Meanwhile, 
the MacArthur phenomenon poses the ques¬ 
tion—can a leader so warmly acclaimed by 
the masses continue to confound the ma¬ 
chine? 


Enhancement of Ship Values 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF OXLAWARS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Ship Enhancement,’* which 
appeared In the Washington Post this 
morning. I hope the Members of the 
Senate will heed the warning contained 
in the editorial, and restore the House 
amendment when the third supplemen¬ 
tal appropriation bill comes before the 
Senate for consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ship Enhancxmxxvt 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
lost a chance to prevent a recurrence of the 
outrageous mulcting of the Government that 


took place in the artificial enhancement of 
ship values during the Second World War. 
The committee has stricken out of the third 
supplemental appropriation bill an essential 
clause suggested by the Maritime Adminis¬ 
tration and approved by the House. This 
clause would forbid the payment of sums In 
excess of the price originally paid to the Gov¬ 
ernment, plus depreciated capital improve¬ 
ments. for vessels sold by the Government 
and later repurchased or requisitioned. The 
purpose is to prevent the Government from 
being stuck for emergency-inflated values of 
ships which in many instances had been sold 
to private operators in the first place at ab¬ 
surdly low rates. 

A particularly flagrant example of the kind 
of enhancement the clause Is designed to 
prevent took place during the war. One 
vessel built by the Government during World 
War I at a cost of $1,966,000 was sold to a 
private operator In 193$ for $40,000, or ap¬ 
proximately $6 a deadweight ton. Before 
the Second World War the owner collected 
mall pay and later an outright operating 
subsidy of some $139,000. In 1941 the vessel 
made one lend-lease voyage under Govern¬ 
ment charter for which the owner col¬ 
lected $326,000. Subsequently the ship was 
lost at sea, and the Government paid the 
owner as total loss insurance no less than 
$727,000, or approximately $75 a deadweight 
ton. In other words, the owner’s profit from 
the charter and the insurance payment, ex¬ 
clusive of subsidies, was $1,005,000 on a single 
antiquated ship. 

The Comptroller General has spoken out 
repeatedly against this kind of abuse, and 
the Maritime Administration deserves full 
credit for promoting a reform to safeguard 
the taxpayers* interests. What good reason 
can there be for depriving the Government of 
this check against profiteering? We hope 
that the full Senate will take a close look 
at the Issues and restore this necessary pro¬ 
tection. 


The War in Korea and the MacArthur 
Controversy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record two reprints pub¬ 
lished as a public service by the Interna¬ 
tional Latex Corp. One reprint published 
In the Washington Post for Friday, April 
27, 1951, includes an editorial entitled 
“Get the Facts” which was originally 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor, 
and an editorial entitled “General 
Dawes,” which was originally printed in 
the Wall Street Journal. The other re¬ 
print, published in the New York Times 
for Tuesday, May 1, 1951, contains an 
editorial from the Washington Post en¬ 
titled “Van Fleet’s Inspiration,” and an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor entitled “Today's Global 
Struggle.” 

All of these editorials share a common 
timeliness, and it is, in my opinion, a 
distinct public service on the part of In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. to bring to the 
attention of the American people these 
expressions of informed opinion on cur¬ 
rent issues. 


There being no objection, the reprints 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Get the Pacts 

(An editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

Isn’t it time to call a halt to the guerrilla 
war over the MacArthur dismissal? We are 
thinking not only of debate between in- 
fiamed and half-informed partisans of the 
President and the general but of publicity 
raids by their aides. The unofficial release of 
official information that at Wake Island the 
Korean commander was sure China wouldn’t 
come in was, in our opinion, offside. So, too. 
It seems to us. was General Whitney's com¬ 
plaint that his chief still hasn’t the faintest 
idea why he was dismissed. 

The two principals in this unfortunate 
controversy have stated their positions 
frankly. Mr. ’Truman said he had come to 
the conclusion that the general could not 
give his wholehearted support to the policies 
of the United States and the United Nations. 
He further defined these policies as bent 
on restricting the war if possible to Korea. 
General MacArthur had publicly objected 
months ago to orders which barred the 
bombing of Chinese bases. Before Congress 
he pleaded eloquently for more aggressive 
measures, indicating that he considered pres¬ 
ent policies appeasement. i 

The two cases have thus been laid out. 
The next step should be a show-down before 
a congressional committee where the whole 
background of the dispute can be bared. 
These hearings should be aimed primarily at 
hammering out a firm policy in the Par East. 
It will apparently be necessary to go into the 
reasons for the dismissal, but we trust there 
will be no smearing on either side. 

The hearings should be held as soon as 
possible, for until they are held there is dan¬ 
ger that partisan, biased. Inflammatory 
statements will keep the guerrilla war going. 
Smearing will be less easy before a commit¬ 
tee where smearers can be questioned and 
exposed. Certainly more satisfactory ex¬ 
planations of the basic differences between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Mac¬ 
Arthur are urgently needed. 

The situation calls imperatively for less 
heat and more light. The light may come 
from committee hearings or from events in 
Korea. Until It comes, violent partisans on 
either side may well reflect that new facts 
or events might change their position. If 
the Communists should switch from the de¬ 
fensive to the offensive in the air, there 
would be few advocates of continued restric¬ 
tions on U. N. air forces. If trouble should 
break out elsewhere, particularly in Iran or 
Yugoslavia, there would be few advocates of 
extensive war in China. 


General Dawes 

(An editorial in the Wall Street Journal) 

A great many people will remember Charles 
G. Dawes as the man who blew up a con¬ 
gressional Investigation by pounding the 
table and shouting “Hell ’n Marla.” 

The fact is that General Dawes was a 
public servant and a statesman of high order. 

Long after he retired from public life we 
sat in a little group where the discussion 
turned on international affairs, and General 
Dawes spoke from the experience of having 
been Ambassador to Great Britain and the 
head of the American delegation which took 
part in the negotiation of the Dawes plan, 
one of the landmarks in the settlements after 
the First World War. We recall one of his 
statements: 

“Successful International negotiations 
must begin,” he said, “with the representa¬ 
tives of each nation having uppermost in 
mind the interest of their own nations. 
Along with that there must be the determl- 
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nation to adjust those interests to the com- 
mon good of all.” 

We wondered then and we still wonder 
if the position of this country and of the 
world would not be better if some of our 
later-day negotiators could have absorbed 
that advice. 

VAN Fleet's Inspiration 
(An editorial from the Washington Post) 

Courage, faith, humility—these are the 
qualities that stand out in General Van 
Fleet’s hrst message to his troops. In simple 
language the new commander of the Eighth 
Army in Korea has brought encouragement 
to his soldiers in the lace of the Chinese 
onslaught. He has done more, however, than 
praise the skill and determination of the 
i lilted Nations forces and cite their superi¬ 
ority in all but numbers. With a directness 
which gains additional eloquence by the fact 
that it comes from the battlefield, he has 
summarized the larger issueb in the fighting: 

"You are fighting to stop armed aggres¬ 
sion and maintain peace not only in Korea 
but in your respective homelands. This re¬ 
newed battle is for the preservation of life, 
1 berty, and the right to the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness of all free men. These are funda¬ 
mental in the rights of man—^the rock upon 
which our civilization is founded—and they 
are the first rights which communism de¬ 
nies its own people. 

"The time has come when all men of the 
free and decent world must steel their souls 
to face the desperate, bitter, and uncom¬ 
promising battle T’ith armed Communist 
aggression. Our strength rests on the solid 
foundation of belief in God and the rights 
of man rather than on the will of dictators, 
Imposed through cruelty and complete dls- 
rjgard of human rights." 

Even in the grimness of war, these words 
are inspiring to those who hear them, the 
more so because, as the troops must know, 
they spring from a deeply religious nature. 
They tell a lot about the character of a man 
who uttered them, and they carry a con¬ 
viction borne of fighting experience and 
spiritual toughness which must show to the 
soldiers in Korea that their commande- has 
the quality of leadership. 

Today’s Glodal Struggle 
(An editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

The United States could use another 
Charles G. Dawed in his prime right now— 
perhaps a score of him. 

Not because he w^as an unusually able busi¬ 
nessman and banker and a generous and 
perceptive philanthropist. The country has 
a number of men like that. 

Not altogether because he was a public 
servant of versatility and caliber. Although 
not many men in any period have filled so 
many posts so capably: comptroller of the 
currency under McKinley, chief purchasing 
officer for the AEP under General Pershing, 
coauthor with Owen D. Young of the "Dawes 
plan" for German reparations and Euro¬ 
pean recovery. Vice President with Calvin 
Coolidge. and ambassador to Great Britain 
under Warren Harding. 

The country could use him because with 
the strength of all these qualifications he 
brought to American political life a vigor¬ 
ous independence of thought and speech 
and a lively partisanship which through a 
whole-souled forthrightness carried himself 
and others above the level of the petty. He 
was never the weak but always the gener¬ 
ous adversary. 

He broke with the Republican organiza¬ 
tion in 1919 to support the League of Na¬ 
tions. Fed up with “Monday morning 
quarterbacks" in Congress, he charged them 
with trying to show how they could have 
won the war against the Central Powers 
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"at a 20 percent discount.” In answer to a 
hostile question he blasted at his inquisi¬ 
tors, “I’d have paid horse prices for sheep if 
the sheep could have hauled artillery.” 

“This,” said he, “was not a Republican 
or a Democratic war; It was an American 
war”—a truism which should be obvious 
enough to everybody (but apparently isn’t) 
as applied to today’s global struggle. 


Farm Price Parity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN ’THE SENA’TE OP THE UNDTED STA’TES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Parity on Trial," written by 
Alfred D. Stedman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Parity on Trial 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Fortune magazine now adds a new target 
to the familiar one of communism. The new 
target is farm-price parity, or equality 
with general price-cost levels. Fortune 
fumes that Congre.ss should knock out the 
legal principle and let Federal Government 
power be used to hold farm-price ceilings 
below parity. It rages that parity is "one 
of the most shameless samples of special 
privilege ever written Into United States 
law." 

Fortune, when it cools off, might conde¬ 
scend a fresh look at the new versus the old 
target. For parity and communism are dis¬ 
tant strangers. A.s target.s, they’re much too 
far apart to be hit by even a Fortune broad¬ 
side. 

This is especially Interesting right now 
when across the Pacific the land-hungry 
folk of China, aflame with revolution, are 
tools and victims in the hands of Commu¬ 
nist dlctatorc. 

For by contrast, among American farmers 
who are protected by parity and doing well, 
the urends are in a deep and true sense con¬ 
servative. But in the troubled 1920’8 and 
stormy 1930's, when farm prices and banks 
were crashing and farm foreclosures soaring, 
the trends ran enough the other way to 
give the jumpier ones of Fortune’s readers 
the heebie-jeebies. 

Then, along with farm credits and other 
aids, the much-maligned principle of farm- 
price parity was written into law. And 
things on the farm have been different than 
before. After World War II, farm prices 
sagged but didn’t crash. Speculators didn’t 
get rich quite so easily buying farm stuff 
lor the rise alter slumps. Farm tenancy and 
foreclosures stopped increasing and waned. 
Farm living Improved. Sure, parity was just 
one of many factors in this. And sure, its 
legal definition needs bringing up to date. 
But if parity were really so awful as Fortune 
says, this country would have gone to the 
dogs long ago, instead of getting better. 

And now in the presence of our farm pros¬ 
perity, communism does not thrive here. It 
won’t take root and won’t grow In American 
farm soil. Among our farmers. Communists 
are as scarce as white blackbirds. They’re a 
foundation of democracy. Why shouldn't 
they be? After all, the democratic principle 
of parity and equality is still part of the law 
of this land. 
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Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "The Last Decoration," written 
by Judge Kenneth E. Shaw, and pub¬ 
lished in the Newport Guaidian of April 
19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Last Decoration 

Shortly after midnight on April 11, 1961, 
America’s most distinguished soldier, states¬ 
man, and citizen received his final decora¬ 
tion. He had previously received every mili¬ 
tary honor, ribbon, and medal possible for 
a grateful Nation to bestow. His had been 
a lifetime of devotion to the Nation he loved. 
For his measureless service and limitless love 
of country he was now about to be further 
honored by those whom he had served so 
well. Thus It was that at 1 p. m. he was 
awarded the medal of coup do gr&ce as 
America’s grateful tribute for faithful serv¬ 
ices rendered to his country beyond duty 
and beyond price. 

No Shakespearian tragedy could have 
rivaled this event for stark-naked realism. 
It is midnight, a time when human endur¬ 
ance and Intelligence are at the lowest of 
levels. The potion is prepared. The debatf 
is short. 'The vote is taken. One by on* 
little black balls fall Into the box on the 
table. The deed is done. The award is 
voted. It is announced to the press so as 
to reach American homes at dawn, tradi¬ 
tional hour for execution of a hero. Thus 
the anchor rock against which the Commu¬ 
nist hordes have beaten in vain has been 
torn loose from our Asiatic defenses. The 
man who would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss had turned the knife in the back of one 
of the greatest living Americans. 

The award was made by President Truman 
who had devoted his career to giving away 
things. Having presented our wealth to 
Europe, our manhood to the United Nations, 
and our leadership to Acheson, President 
Truman pre.sented to Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur the coup de gr&ce, as a fitting climax 
to his long series of tragic and pathetic 
Presidential blunders. The little man had 
finally written another letter. 

What was the general’s crime that he 
should die at dawn’^ Was it his unparal¬ 
lelled service to his Nation in three world 
wars? Was It his immortal defense of the 
Philippines? Was it his matchless civil ad¬ 
ministration of postwar Japan that through 
sheer excellence of executior stands without 
parallel in more than a thousand years of 
recorded history? Was It the reverence and 
respect for America he had instilled into the 
hearts of all Japanese and other still free 
Asiatic peoples? Was it his deep concern for 
the welfare of the sons of his country who 
were fighting and dying in a nameless con¬ 
flict 10,000 miles from home? 

It could be because his voice, resonant with 
years of experience In Asia, dared to differ 
with the architects of Munich and Yalta. It 
could be because he wished to end the spec¬ 
tacle of American youth dying in the mud 
and ice of Korea in a conflict which, If the 
United Nations could prevail, would last as 
long as America had eons to die. It could be 
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becaxite he felt the overwhelming responsi¬ 
bility for the 10,000 American youth who 
would never return to their homeland and 
the hundreds of thousands more who might 
be left fn Korea as a sacrifice to the gods 
of appeasement. 

This attempt to still the voice of Douglas 
MacArthur recalls the familiar vision of 
Hitler burning books in an attempt to bury 
truth by destroying the means of dissemi¬ 
nating it. 

The boiling fury and rage in the hearts and 
minds of Americans is not spontaneous emo¬ 
tionalism. It is a measured hatred of an act 
perpetrated against one. who. more than any 
American now living, represents the fiber and 
core of a free and independent Nation. 

The removal of Oeneral MacArthur has 
shaken the very corn e rstones of this democ¬ 
racy. It has shaken morale as no other event 
in American history. His voice was a elgnal 
beacon of hope and courage shining through 
the dark recesses of confusion and despair in 
Washington. We may have lost a great gen¬ 
eral in the field, hut we have gained a great 
champion at home. 


The RcpIacemeBt of General BlacArthiir 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.WILUAME.JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2 .1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. 1 ask 
leave to have printed in the Congres¬ 
sional Record the following letter from 
Sehor M. Mora Doldan. leader of the 
exiled youth of Paraguay. This young 
Latin American is shocked at the dls- 
r-iissal of General MacArthur for ex¬ 
pressing his opinions to his fellow citi¬ 
zens in a country where, he had believed* 
principles were respected more than high 
office. He believes our Latln-American 
friends will not send more soldiers to 
Korea because they do not trust our for¬ 
eign policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record* 
as follows: 

Buenos Ann. April 12, 1951. 

8xk; 1 regret very much that I cannot ex¬ 
press to you my ideas, which 1 share with 
many other Latin Americans, in your lan¬ 
guage. thus putting you to the inconvenience 
of procuring a translation. 1 realize that 
the time which you are able to give to this 
translation is very limited, but I think it is 
necessary that you receive the thoughts of 
a Latin American. 

In the Senate you so valiantly pointed out 
the possibility of the existence of “Com¬ 
munist infiltration.'* That 1 believe and so 
do many others, because otherwise the con¬ 
tinuous breakdown of North American for¬ 
eign policy could not he explained- The 
Russians have imposed their standard on 
Berlin. In the United Nations they do as 
they please, and they withdraw and return 
and enter and leave. Nobody Is able to 
stump them. So many mistakes have been 
made that the nations of South America— 
the North American reserves—refuse to send 
soldiers to Korea. This in itself means an 
important warning to srou, and the adoption 
of a policy of isolation would he even worse 
as it would present the Russians with an 
opportunity to spread communism that 
much faster in these countries. North Amer¬ 
ica must go to our part of the world today 
as h loyal friend and not as someone who 


is interested (in getting something out of 
us). The delaying tactics of the Russians 
ought to be energetically curbed. It ought to 
b 9 clearly shown that democracy, that Is 
to say. freedom and Justice, are what Is 
being fought for. In nowise and in no place 
ought the American vestpocket-slze tymts 
to be aided, and loans to the governments 
which do not respect the norms of those 
freedom-bringing principles must be refused. 

This Is the only way in which the people 
will go to the defense (of others) In what¬ 
ever corner of the wcarld. The bad govern¬ 
ments will be able to send people, that is to 
say, soldiers; but they will never be able 
to send men. North America must never 
enter Into pacts with Russia when such ac¬ 
tion might impair the principles of her demo¬ 
cratic doctrine, and must at all times con¬ 
sider first whether or not. if she takes a 
certain decision, she will thereby affect the 
others. Your foreign policy ought to be 
zsilously guided by moral principles, not 
giving in an inch. 

Thus, those of us who defend the demo¬ 
cratic way of life will be able to say; “Here is 
the example.** Examplea have at all times 
triumphed over nonapplied theory. 

Mr. Truman's decision to depose Oeneral 
MacArthur is the meet unfortunate decision 
of our time. Without considering the dam¬ 
age to the morale of the soldiers in the 
Korean war, it will affect world sentiment, 
serve as a powerful weapon for people of 
Communist belief since it has already become 
Impossible to voice views against the Presi¬ 
dent, in a country where facts of this sort 
ought to serve in order to show that princi¬ 
ples are respected rather than offices (posts). 
General MacArthur still has as a citizen the 
right to think along with or against the 
President, as, although he is a military man. 
he is now fighting not merely soldiers but a 
whole system which affects not only his 
troops but the entire world. 

I believe that whoever may be In charge of 
foreign policy of the war ought to permit at 
all times the “total application" of the west¬ 
ern way of life; that is to say, life within a 
democracy without sUlngs attached. Sooner 
or later, total war will come, and it Is better 
for North America to depend on men than on 
unconvinced soldiers. In order to bring this 
about, the whole western world must lead the 
democratic way of life as planned. The lead¬ 
ers of the democratic world must be a living 
example, day by day, acting with sincerity 
and uuselfiahness. 

The European war was fought to give the 
people freedom—^however, where Is freedom 
today? 

Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria. Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, etc., to be sure, watch the 
steps of North America and Russia with keen 
Interest. They, as we, will vote for the side 
which shows the trait of humanity. They 
will vote for the policy which is based on 
facts. For that reason. North America must 
watch her foreign and domestic policies more 
than ever. 

Ab an example. I wiah to cite my own coun¬ 
try, the Republic of Paraguay. There are 
700,000 Paraguayans outside of the country 
and 600,000 within the country. Can you be¬ 
lieve that that is good government? I guess 
you will say **No.’* However. North Amerioa 
has been aiding and will continue to aid that 
government. Can you believe that we Para¬ 
guayans, not yet Communists, will go to the 
defense of North America? To be sure, very 
few will go convinced that they are lighting 
for an ideal. Furthermore. 1 must add that 
In Paraguay there are five women to each 
man. This brings up a ntunber of social 
problems of which the RussiaDs are glad to 
avail themselves. 

Do you remember China? No one thought 
that she would be Communist today. She 
was not aided; support was withdrawn from 
her. The same thing is happening In South 
and Central America. 


BIT. Senator, the writer of these lines is a 
Liberal, a member of the Liberal Party of 
Paraguay, and today a candidate for the 
presidency of the Liberal Youth in exile here 
in Ziuenos Airee, Republic of Argentina. I 
gave you these data so that you may have an 
Idea that this opinion Is not merely a per¬ 
sonal one but the result of close contact 
with the men In the street, with the misery 
and grief of mimy Paraguayan families. 

Please accept, dear Mr. Senator of the 
United States, my best wishes and hopes for 
seeing more men such as General MacArthur 
in places of leadership of North American 
affairs, for the good of your country and of 
the world. 

Sincerely ycurs. 

M. Moba Doldan. 


Wedeneycr Demoted for Beinf Right by 
Tkote Who Were Wrong 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF WNNSaOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from to¬ 
day’s Washington Daily News: 

Prophet Sans Honor 

In July 1947, President Truman sent Lt. 
Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer to the Far East with 
orders to appraise the political, economic, 
psychological, and military situations—cur¬ 
rent and projected—in China and Korea. 

This was designed as a fact-finding mis¬ 
sion to provide a base for future American 
policy in that area. 

Oeneral Wedemeyer was instructed to re¬ 
port “your estimate of the character, extent, 
and probable consequences of assistance 
which you may recommend, and the prob¬ 
able consequences in the event that assist¬ 
ance is not given." 

The requested reports and recommenda¬ 
tions were made to the President in Septem¬ 
ber 1947. Subsequent events have revealed 
their accuracy end foresight. But it Is one 
of the tragedies of history that these reports 
were suppressed until they were no longer of 
value in determining American policy. 

And, instead of being rewarded for dis¬ 
tinguished public service of the highest de¬ 
gree, General Wedemeyer was demoted from 
his position on the Army Oeneral Staff to a 
relatively less Important field command. 

The Wedemeyer reports, which presented 
plana to save China and Manchuria from 
communism, were suppressed until July 
1949. The report on Korea was denied to 
the public until yesterday. It contained this 
warning; 

**The Soviet-equipped and trained North 
Korean people’s (Communist) army of ap¬ 
proximately 125,000 is vastly superior to the 
United States-organized constabulary of 
16,000 Koreans equipped with Japanese small 
arms. • * * The withdrawal of American 
military forces from Korea would • • * 

result in the occupation of South Korea 
either by Soviet troops, or, as seems more 
likely, by the Korean military units trained 
under Soviet auspices." Those units. General 
Wedemeyer said, maintained active liaison 
*'with the Chinese Commimlsts in Man¬ 
churia.'* 

This was written nearly 4 years ago. 

To meet this threat, General Wedemeyer 
recommended a native force In South Korea, 
“suffleent in strength to cope with the threat 
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from the North," to prevent the "forcible 
establishment of a Communist government.'* 
Since 70 percent of the Korean population 
was in the American occupation zone south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, the manpower 
advantage was In our favor, If we had used 
It. But the sound Wedemeyer proposal was 
Ignored, and, when the predicted Invasion 
began, American troops had to be rushed 
to the scene because sufficient South Korean 
troops were not available. 

The State Department was responsible for 
this decision. 

Because of Its private war with Chlang 
Kai-shek, the Department had decided to 
abandon China to the Reds. To be con¬ 
sistent In that position. It also chose to aban¬ 
don Korea. When that decision was re¬ 
versed, Americans had to do the lighting. 
This was the pay-off on the State Depart¬ 
ment's disastrous flirtation with Mao Tae- 
tung’s "agrarian reformers.” 

Government Agencies Have Altered Their 
Estimates of Potential Traffic and Reve¬ 
nue on the St. Lawrence Seaway To 
Promote Their Arguments 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
arguments of proponents of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway are so contradictory as to 
make the proposal appear absurd ac¬ 
cording to the following article appear¬ 
ing in the April 30 issue of the New York 
Times: 

JShift in Estimates on Seaway Is Seen— 
LtxJAL Groups Attack I’igures Offered as 
TO Probable Revenues and Tonnage 
Government agencies in the forefront of 
a decades-old campaign for the St. Lawrence 
Ecawoy have "arbitrarily" altered their esti¬ 
mates of potential traffic and revenue on 
the seaway to promote their arguments, it is 
charged In a comprehensive brief on the 
subject filed yesterday. 

The West Side Association of Commerce, 
Inc., in a 7.000-word study endorsed by 10 
other civic associations and chambers of 
commerce In this State, declared that the 
arguments of proponents were "so contradic¬ 
tory as to make the proposal appear absurd.” 
The brief was filed with the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which has conducted hearings on the project 
In recent weeks. 

The New York Board of Trade joined these 
groups in voicing Its opposition to the pro¬ 
posed project. In a 300-word statement 
also filed with the House committee, the 
board declared that to proceed with the sea¬ 
way would be pouring "Incalculable sums of 
American dollars down the world’s most 
enormous drain.” 

Maintenance of the Port of New York 
since last May, the statement read, has cost 
$500,000,000. In comparison, it continued, 
ultimate costs of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would run into the “tens of billions." In 
New York alone 10 percent of the popula¬ 
tion would be directly and adversely affected 
should the project be completed, the report 
asserted. 

STUDY REQUIRED 2 MONTHS 

James W. Danahy, vice president of the 
association, said the study took 2 months 
and Involved research through 2,600 pages 


of testimony before Congress. It Is In the 
form of rebuttal testimony, employing fig¬ 
ures used by the Department of Commerce 
and other agencies and groups that have 
pressed for the seaway channel. 

Analyzing alleged Inconsistencies In sea¬ 
way traffic estimates, the association said that 
the Department of Commerce’s own figures 
on seaway business started out at 25.000,000 
tons annually, as of 1941 computations, and 
that the Department, as the debate pro¬ 
gressed, had “raised Its sights" steadily to 
the point where Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer offered an “indicated” po¬ 
tential traffic from 67.000,000 to 84,000,000 
tons a year. 

The latter estimate came after a tolls- 
paylng and self-supporting feature was added 
In 1947, and It "became obvious to the De¬ 
partment of Commerce that the seaway could 
not be made to appear self-supporting" on 
the old tonnage estimates, the brief declares. 

capacity estimate recalled 

Mr. Danahy said that the 25.000.000-ton 
estimate had been made originally by the 
Corps of Engineers, as a full-capacity figure, 
based on the Welland Canal lock system. 

On the question of revenue from tolls, 
the brief “speaks of the amazing spread In 
the estimates of proponents" on grain and 
ore traffic. Toll revenue estimates by grain 
experts have ranged from $4,000,000 to $15,- 
000.000 annually. 

“The Department of Commerce gives an 
estimated potential traffic of iron ore as 
30.000.000 to 37,600,000 tons, but George M. 
Humphrey, president of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
and also president ol Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 
which controls the Labrador ore, stated that 
the hrst ore shipments from Labrador would 
start In 1956 and would reach 10,000,000 tons 
In 8 years," the brief continues. "He made 
no estimate of any subsequent increase. 
From what source will the other 20,000.000 
to 27,500.000 tons come? Certainly not from 
Venezuela, whose ore Is being shipped to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore for eastern steel 
plants." 

The association brief also attacks the sea¬ 
way project as needed for national defense, 
quoting a number of military experts on the 
high requirements of men and material to 
defend the sea route and on the ease with 
which It could be attacked. 

On the effect of the seaway on United 
States shipping the association reminded 
Congress of authoritative figures showing 
that only 364 or 365 United States vessels 
with lull loads could use the project and 
of a Maritime Commission report that 6,194 
foreign-flag vessels had a draft of sufficient 
shallowness to permit passage. 

Another antiseaway review to be filed with 
the congressional committee was made pub¬ 
lic in New York yesterday by Ira U. Cobleigh, 
representing the New York Towboat Ex¬ 
change and the Harbor Carriers of the Port 
of New York, comprising more than 100 
small business concerns providing vital tow¬ 
ing and barge services In the port of New 
York. 

Mr. Cobleigh culled the project a billlon- 
dollar boondoggle and a king-sized Pussa- 
maquoddy. New York, with 400 deepwater 
piers, 600 miles of water front. 8 railway ter¬ 
minals, efficient labor forces, and billions of 
dollars in water-front Improvements and 
highways, handled 70 percent of the Ameri¬ 
can military cargo in World War I and 60 
percent of Europe-bound war goods in World 
War II. he declared. 

Under the St. Lawrence seaway plan, he 
warned. New York would be expected to 
"slow down and stand by’* for 7 months of 
the year when the seaway would operate Ice- 
Iree, and then "resume full blast" for the 5 
months when Ice closed the Bt. Lawrence. 
No port could operate under such impossible 
conditions, he added. 
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A Soatherner at Heart, of Good Old 
Southern Stock, Tom Heflin Wat Bom 
After the War Between the States and 
at a Time When the Clashing of Sahert, 
the Rattle of Musketry, and the Roar 
of Cannons Had Hardly Died 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the peo¬ 
ple of our great Southland in particular 
and the American people In general were 
advised Sunday of the passing of one 
of the most beloved men that ever served 
this Nation in the Halls of Congress. 

The Honorable Senator James Thomas 
Heflin, who served with us here in Con¬ 
gress for more than 20 years, has now 
gone to that bourne from which no trav¬ 
eler ever returns. 

Mr. Speaker, howsoever we may differ 
in our creeds, be they religious or polit¬ 
ical; howsoever we may differ in our 
race, the country of our origin, or the 
color of our skins, the heritage of our 
birth, or whether we be rich or whether 
we be poor, all contemplative-minded 
men will agree that Tom Heflin spoke 
from the book of life as it was given him 
to see and as he saw it. 

Of a certainty, I did not agree with 
everything that Tom Heflin said or did 
any more than does any Member of this 
Congress sitting on either end of the 
Capitol necessarily agree in toto with 
what any other man says, or believes, or 
does, in the Halls of Congress. 

In*fact, Mr. Speaker, there were times 
in which I felt a wide divergence of 
thought between myself and my almost 
life-long friend, the announcement of 
whose demise was dispatched to me as 
the dean of the Alabama delegation to 
Congress from the little town of Lafay¬ 
ette in Alabama. 

Permit me to reiterate that while I 
did not agree in toto with what Tom 
Heflin or any of you all might say, I 
loved him as a friend, respected him as 
a great American citizen, and would 
fight to my death for his right to speak 
what he held to be the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Heflin was a south¬ 
erner at heart, born of good old south¬ 
ern stock in Randolph County, Ala., in 
1869, after the War Between the States, 
and at a time when the clashing of 
sabers, the rattle of musketry, and the 
roar of cannons had hardly died. 

A great student of history, Tom Heflin 
was an educated and cultured man. 

He was a graduate of the Southern 
University at Greensboro, Ala., as well 
as of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at Auburn. Ala., and was ad¬ 
mitted to the practice of law when but 24 
years of age. 

One needs no lively imagination to 
understand the experiences of a young 
man of 24 living in that era while serv¬ 
ing as mayor of the little town of Lafay¬ 
ette in which he died. 
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His was a long: and an honorable 
career. Mayor of Lafayette in 1893 and 
1694, register in chancery from 1894 to 
1896, he resigned chancellor to be¬ 
come a member of the Democratic State 
executive committee, on which he served 
from 1896 to 1902. He then became a 
member of the State constitutional con¬ 
vention in 1901, was elected secretary of 
State in Alabama in 1902, and then 
elected as a Democrat to the Fifty- 
eighth Congress in 1904, wherein he 
served in eight succeeding Congresses, 
or until 1920. 

Mr. Speaker. I need not recall to you 
the day that Tom Heflin quit his seat 
here in this House, and announced him¬ 
self as candidate for the United States 
Senate, to fill the place vacated by an¬ 
other great son of Alabama, the njever- 
to-be-forgotten and beloved John H. 
Bankhead, the flrst. 

In a special article written by Edward 
T. Polliard, special correspondent of the 
Washington Post, Mr. Polliard said, in 
part: 

For years the tourists who came to Wash¬ 
ington asked to see Senator Tom Heflin Just 
as surely as they asked to see the White 
House, the Washington Monum<.nt, or the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

A hlg feUow, 6 feet 2 Inches tall, with 
amazingly blue eyes, he presented the ap¬ 
pearance of an old-school Louthem colonel, 
wearing a starched shirt, stiff collar with 
flowlzig tie. a white vest, a cutaway coat, and 
striped trousers. 

Never at a loss for words, he could talk for 
hours, and often did. As a story-teller, he 
was without a peer on Capitol Hill. It was 
this gift that did much to keep Tom In 
Congress for nearly 40 years. * • • 

One of his most Important economic cru¬ 
sades gave rise to Senator Tom’s fight against 
W. P. G. Harding. Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Senator charged that 
Harding’s policies had caused a depr^sion 
among the cotton farmers. Starting this 
fight when he was a Member of the House, 
he continued it when he went to the Senate 
in 1920. and while he did not succeed in 
having Harding removed, nevertheless, Har¬ 
ding was not renominated to the Board when 
his terra expired. 

From one of the oldest and most re¬ 
spected newspapers in Alabama, my own 
home-town paper, the Mobile Register, 
I quote below an editorial appearing in 
the April 24 issue; 

Formsb Bknatos Hxtlin 

In his long career in public life, former 
United States Senator J. Thomas Heflin, who 
died Sunday at the age of 82 years, attracted 
many ardent followers and created many 
severe critics. 

Whatever history’s ultimate appraisal of 
his career, he was one of the most pictur¬ 
esque figures who ever served in Congress, 
This characteristic and his rich gift of ora¬ 
tory gave him a bearing in debate which 
few colleagues equaled. 

When ’’Cotton Tom,” as he came to be 
widely known, was in the height of form 
as a debater on Capitol Hill in Washington 
or a stump speaker in politics back home, he 
was a spellbinder. Whether one warmly 
agreed or violently disagreed with what he 
said, none must have denied that he was a 
picturesque orator of ability. 

Although not an active political factor in 
Alabama for a number of years, a figure as 
colorful as he was, who served in Congress 
as long as he did and became the political 
storm center that he did Is not soon for¬ 
gotten. Death Itself will not cause such a 
man to be soon forgotten. 


Mr. Speaker. I can see Tom Heflin 
now as I saw him more than 40 years 
ago—huge, friendly, helpful—a good 
friend and a foeman worthy of any man’s 
steel. 

The memory of Tom Heflin, his service 
to his congressional district as well as 
to the State of Alabama in the Senate 
of the United States, will live forever 
enshrined In the hearts and memories 
of all southerners as long as our South 
survives. 

Difference Between MacArthur’s Views 

on China and Those of His Repnblican 

Snpporters 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
insert the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 26, 
1951, which points out that the views ex¬ 
pressed by Gk:neral MacArthur on China 
are not in conformity with those of any 
of the self-proclaimed Republican au¬ 
thorities on the Par East: 

State or the Nation—MacAbtmur's Views 
ON China 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Washington. —All of us have been so quick 
to see General MacArthur's differences with 
the administration over foreign policy that 
we have overlooked two places where he 
startled his Republican supporters by agree¬ 
ing with the administration. 

One place was where he said that “the 
President's decision to intervene in support 
of the Republic of Korea • • • proved 

a sound one.” 

Far more startling was General MacAr- 
tbur’s estimate of the why and wherefore 
of what is happening in China. 

It has been Republican doctrine for some 
time now that Communist China Is a Rus¬ 
sian puppet: that we must look to Moscow 
to find the hand which pulls the strings In 
Peiping; that we are dealing In China with 
another manifestation of Russian commu¬ 
nism. 

It has been State Department theory for 
an even longer period of time that the new 
regime in China Is more the product of na¬ 
tive forces than of Russian manipulators 
and that there Is a chance worth preserving 
for future possible exploitation that the 
leaders in Communist China are more Chi¬ 
nese than they are Communist. 

Note what General MacArthur said on this 
subject: 

”At the turn of the century under the 
regime of Chang Tso-lin efforts toward 
greater homogeneity produced the spark of 
a nationalist urge. This was further and 
more successfully developed under the lead¬ 
ership of Chiang Kai-shek, hut has been 
brought to its greatest fruition under the 
present regime to the point that it has now 
taken on the character of a united national¬ 
ism of increasingly dominant, aggressive 
tendencies. 

"Tbls has produced a new and dominant 
power in Asia which, for its own purposes, 
is allied with Soviet Bussia but whlob in 
its own concepts and methods has become 
aggressively imperialistic. • • • 


“There is little of the ideological concept 
one way or another in the Chinese make-up.** 

General MacArthur did not proceed from 
this basic theory to the same conclusions 
which State Department policy makers have 
drawn from it, but the theory is close to 
that of the State Department. In fact. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s words go further than the 
State Department ever has gone In Identify¬ 
ing the political complexion of today's China 
as being native nationalism rather than in¬ 
ternational communism. 

In State Department doctrine nationalism 
is only an important element which might 
at some time become dominant. In Mac¬ 
Arthur theory nationalism is the dominant 
element and Red China’s leaders are asso¬ 
ciated with Soviet Bussia momentarily only 
because “their interests are at present 
parallel with those of the Soviet.” 

I think It is accurate to say that the Mac¬ 
Arthur view as expressed in these pascages 
is closer to the Owen Lattlmore view than 
Is that of the State Department. The Mac¬ 
Arthur view is certainly poles apart from 
the theory formulated by Dr. Walter Judd, 
by Alfred Kohl berg, by Senator Knowland, of 
California, by the Henry Luce publications, 
and by such others of like persuasion who 
have molded Republican thinking on the 
subject. 

The question left behind by the Mac¬ 
Arthur ^eory is whether It is sound stratv’gy 
for the United States to expand the area of 
its war with China. If China is a Russian 
puppet, then making more war on China 
would in theory weaken Russia. But if Red 
China is a vital independent natlonaliem, 
then does it follow that it is wise for the 
United States to engage an Increasing 
amount of its own military strength in war 
with China while Russia sits on the side¬ 
lines growing relatively stronger as the 
United States grows relatively weaker? 

General MacArthur appears to regard na¬ 
tionalism in China as a reason for more war 
with China. The State and Defense Depart¬ 
ments incline to think that the MacArthur 
theories are in themselves reasons for avoid¬ 
ing more war with China and attempting, 
rather, to drive wedges between Chinese na¬ 
tionalism and Russian imperialism. 

But the political fact remains that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has taken two positions 
which run counter to the recent trend of 
Republican thinking and give the adminis¬ 
tration more comfort than It had expected 
from the general. 


The Far Eastern Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial from 
The Provo Sunday Herald and an article 
by Frank C. Robertson, both of April 22, 
1951: 

Known Facts Fail To Show Chiang Could 
Be Much Help 

Another great debate, this time over far- 
eastern policy. Is getting under way. Calm 
reason and respect for fact ought to play 
a larger role in this public discussion than 
was true in the troops-for-Europe argument,' 

As an example, take the case of Chiang 
Kai-shek, leader of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces based on Formosa. The notion exists 
among many Americans that he command!. 
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a large, fairly well-equipped army which Is 
in a fighting mood and needs only a signal 
from the West to Jump into Korea or in- 
vade mainland China to help us bring the 
Korean war to a speedy end. 

It is virtually suggested that American 
lives are being wasted through failure to 
tap this reservoir of trained military man¬ 
power close to the lighting scene. 

What are the known facts? 

First, though some estimates of Chlang’s 
army run as high as 800,000 men, most mili¬ 
tary observers put the flgme closer to 400,000. 
This is not a big army, but it is larger than 
the American force now in the field in Korea. 

The Nationalist Army is not well equipped. 
Chiang’s chief American adviser. Admiral 
Charles Cooke, retired, former Seventh Fleet 
commander, several months ago guessed it 
would take $250,000,000 in equipment to 
outfit this force for combat. With prices 
still spiraling, the cost unquestionably would 
be higher today. It might hit $300,000,000. 

The morale of Chiang’s troops is pretty 
much an unknown quantity. Though sup¬ 
plied with a lot of American equipment, his 
forces fighting on the mainland right after 
World War II did not acquit themselves well 
against the Chinese Reds. The present army 
has been held together on Formosa with 
difficulty over a 2-year span. It Is not battle- 
tested. 

It is wholly possible that with adequate 
equipment this army might give a good ac¬ 
count of itself. But there is no way of know¬ 
ing that in advance. Those who assure us 
the Nationalists would fight successfully are 
guessing, since no facts exist on the matter. 

Let’s suppose we should give the word to 
Chiang to Invade China proper. He has no 
air force worthy of the name and no fleet of 
consequence. Only the United States could 
provide the necessary sea-air cover to protect 
a mainland landing. And since air opera¬ 
tions would neceasarlly Involve bombing 
shore installations, troop concentrations, 
communications, and other facilities, it is 
hard to see how such assistance could do 
anything but immerse this country in a 
wider war with China. 

Russia, of course, has a mutual defense 
pact with China. No one not inside the 
Kremlin knows whether she would honor the 
obligation to assist Mao Tsc-tung if we gave 
Chiang the sea-air cover for a mainland as¬ 
sault. 

Senator Taft says such an attack would 
not bring in Russia and lead to general war. 
One wonders how he can know what the 
Soviet reaction would be, unless he is privy 
to Stalin’s secrets. Obviously, since the de¬ 
fense pact exists, a very grave risk would 
be taken of precipitating a big war. 

This is not an attempt to decide whether 
we ought to take that risk. That is for the 
American people to decide, acting through 
their elected representatives. But at least 
they should make their Judgment in full 
knowledge of what is Involved, and in fxill 
appreciation of what sort of instrument 
Chlang’s army might be in a wider fight 
against communism. 

Nothing known up to this moment sug¬ 
gests that Chiang would be ready to fight 
quickly, or guarantees that his forces would 
fight well, or assures us that his entry would 
shorten the far eastern war rather than 
lengthen and broaden it. It is the facts, and 
the facts alone, that lead to this conclusion. 

The Chopping Block 
(By Frank C. Robertson) 

General MacArthur has long been accused 
of having an “emperor” complex. If true, 
the fawning adulation of the multitudes 
whipped up by the little si^irrup bearers of 
press and radio must confirm him in his 
belle: tliat he is bigger than the President 
of the United States, the Constitution, and 
the United Nations together. 


The cleverly worded broadcasts and col¬ 
umns by the MacArthur worshipers con¬ 
trive to make the charge, without actually 
spying so, that MacArthur was discharged 
because he wouldn’t play ball with the Com¬ 
munists, and the Innuendo is that the Presi¬ 
dent and the State Department are in sym¬ 
pathy with communism. Millions of un¬ 
thinking people have accepted that, with the 
result that this Nation Is torn by more in¬ 
ternal bitterness than at any time since the 
Civil War. 

If the stirrup bearers want to divide this 
Nation to make way for a dictator, the “man 
on a white horse,” and end forevermore 
our democratic form of government they 
have done their Job well. They have said 
without qualm that President 'Truman, the 
Slate Department, and the Geiieral Staff 
should have resigned their authority under 
the Constitution, and allowed the policies of 
this Government to be shaped by General 
MacArthur alone. 

They have ignored the fact that MacAr¬ 
thur's discharge was recommended by such 
men as Generals Marshall, Bradley, Collins, 
and Admiral Sherman. They have ignored 
the fact that MacArthu»-’s views run counter 
to those of another great popular hero. Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower. They hav** scoffed at the 
idea that we would have anything to lose if 
the other nations in the United Nations turn 
against us because they cannot swallow Mac- 
Arthur's determination to force another 
world war. 

Is it that they really think MacArthur Is 
infallible and indispensable, or arc they 
using him to build hate against the admin¬ 
istration so that their lords and masters can 
come to political power? The little stirrup 
bearers, the columnists, and radio commen¬ 
tators who are whipping the public into 
frenzy would not even be noticed if it were 
not for the cynical figures of Taft, Martin, 
and Wherry, and a few others behind them. 

Nothing like it has been seen in this 
country since the days of Andrew Johnson, 
Yet time has proved that Andrew Johnson 
was right and his traducers wrong. Time 
and history may say the same thing for 
Harry Truman. 

What about this man MacArthur? No 
one denies that he has been a great soldier. 
No one denies that he has done a good Job 
in Japan. But that does not make a demi¬ 
god. So. too. have Marshall, Bradley, and 
Elsenhower been great soldiers. MacArthur 
had no more to do with winning the war 
against Japan than did Admiral Nimltz, yet 
he got all the glory by the simple means of 
maintaining a staff of press agents to glorify 
MacArthur, and a rigid censorship to sup¬ 
press anything unfavorable to him. You 
read of many brilliant officers and their 
achievements in the European theater of 
war, but how many can you remember who 
fought under MacArthur? Had Eisenhower 
adopted MacArthur’s tactics ycu wouldn’t 
have known of the generals under him 
either. The simple truth is the man has 
glorified and dramatized himself all through 
his career until he has come to believe that 
he is indeed greater than his Government. 
We are asked to forget or deny that he ever 
made a mistake, and to believe that we 
have only to believe in MacArthur to be 
saved. 

Americans have always fought shy of a 
military government. Now the threat is 
upon us. Wc have a great military machine, 
whose officers are accustomed to obedience 
without question. If we get universal mili¬ 
tary training taking all our young men at 
their most Impressionable age they can bo 
easily indoctrinated Just as was the youth of 
Germany. Our FBI could, without too much 
trouble, be made into a gestapo. Did you, for 
instance, happen to read about the way the 
reporters and photographers were pushed 
around by the military in Honolulu the 
day MacArthur arrived? That was not Mac¬ 
Arthur’s fault, but it is a small wind show- 
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Ing what could happen once we establish 
the doctrine that a general is superior to a 
precident. 

It bolls down to the question of who is 
wiser: George Washington, or Fulton Lewis, 
Jr ? 

Two years from now some Republican will 
likely be elected President—unless Mac¬ 
Arthur is installed as emperor before then; 
and if the same tactics being followed by 
certain influential Republicans now are 
adopted then we may all find ourselves being 
asked this question: “Did you ever vote for 
Harry S ’Truman, or did you ever have any 
affiliation with the Democratic Party?” If 
the answer is "Yes,” we shall probably be shot 
or imprisoned for treason. 


Hon. Stuart Symington Has Earned the 
Respect of Congress and the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOEL EVINS 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent has recently nominated and the 
Senate has unanimously confirmed the 
nomination of Mr. Stuart Symington 
as Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

I can think of no citizen who would 
take with him to such a new position 
more public confidence than Mr. Sym¬ 
ington, whose record of public service 
has been almost without parallel in re¬ 
cent history. Mr. Symington’s service 
to the Government and the public has 
included, among other positions, the 
secretaryship of the Department of the 
Air Force and the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Develop¬ 
ment Board, and In each capacity his 
native ability and high devotion to duty 
has been most evident and apparent. 
His newest appointment will result in a 
great restoration of public confidence 
in the RFC as an important Govern¬ 
ment agency which, of late, has suffered 
from the exposure of certain malprac¬ 
tices. It is expected that Mr. Syming¬ 
ton will restore to the RFC the full pub¬ 
lic confidence of this great agency of 
our Government. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
In the Appendix of the Record a recent 
column by Mr. Bascom Timmons, which 
appeared in the April 21, 1951, issue of 
the Nashville Tennesseean. This article 
is a succinct biographical sketch of Mr. 
Symington’s accomplishments, and is 
also a tribute to him as a capable Gov¬ 
ernment official. 

The article is as follows: 

Symington Earns Respect in Capital— Sr. 

Iiouis Industrialist Forged Ahead After 

He Was Probed in 1943 

(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

Washington —Some men step off the wit¬ 
ness stands of congressional committees em¬ 
barrassed, criticized, and frequently con¬ 
demned. but W. Stuart Symington, new head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
not only took the quizzing In stride—he 
walked away smiling, warmed by the praise 
of the Investigating group, which happened 
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to be a subcommittee of tbe old Bouse Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee. 

That was back in 1943, when tbe House 
committee was following the lead of tbe 
special Truman war investigating commit¬ 
tee in tbe Senate in turning up war profi¬ 
teers. Investigators for the House commit¬ 
tee thought they had found something in 
the operations of the Emerson Electric Co. 
of St. Louis, working on huge contracts for 
Navy plane turrets, which looked like profi¬ 
teering. So Symington, president of the 
company, was called to ‘Washington for in¬ 
vestigation. 

By the time the committee finished with 
him, he had made such an impression that 
committee membeni congratulated him and 
apologissed for any aspersion which might 
have bsen cast on Emereon’s operations by 
the investigator's erroneous report. 

FOR A TOUCH SPOT 

That seems to have given **Stu’* Syming¬ 
ton his entry Into official circles. When 
Mlcsourlans came into special favor under 
President Truman, he tabbed Symington for 
one of the really tough spots—chairmanship 
of the Surplus Property Board, where It was 
charged that political influence was playing 
a big part in the disposal of war left-overs. 
When the board became the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Administration, Symington’s friends 
hailed him as “the first man in his Lory to 
run a hundred billion dollar second-hand 
store.” 

Hla experience there in bringing some order 
out of the previous chaos offers a possible 
parallel to his RFC job. where he Is asked to 
straighten out the Government loan agency 
after a sorry exhibition of political fina¬ 
gling. 

He is principally remembered as Surplus 
Property Administrator for his opposition to 
acquisition by big business of surplus war 
plants. He tied Into other steel companies 
on the operation of west coast plants by 
Henry J. Kaiser, a newcomer to the field, 
and ruled that Aluminum Corp. of America 
should not have the $700,000,000 worth of 
Government war built aluminum plants, be¬ 
cause that would give Alcoa a monopoly. 
The force of this gesture was diminished 
when some of the small competitors said 
they could not compete with Alcoa without 
Government subsidy, and the hlg corporation 
got about what it wanted. 

HEADS BE80URCES BOARD 

Symington also gave veterans' emergency 
housing a postwar start by authorbslng the 
transfer of surplus land, materials, and 
equipment which could be used In housing 
projects to State and local governments un¬ 
dertaking such construction. When the War 
Assets Administration pushed SPA aside. 
Symington moved up to become Assistant 
Secretary and later Secretary of the Air 
Force. He Is now Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, an agency in which 
he has not shown to best advantage because 
most of its functions were transferred else¬ 
where. 

Born to wealth, handsome, athletic, and 
extremely personable. Symington seems to 
have been unusual for bis Independence, 
which resulted in his being fired from jobs 
twice by members of his own family because 
he criticized their business methods, and his 
ability to combine good business manage¬ 
ment with excellent labor relations. 

He took over Emerson Electric when It was 
In financial straits, and entangled in labor 
troubles. When he had straightened out the 
financial situation, he took up the labor side, 
where he was dealing with the Communist- 
ridden CIO United Electrical and Radio Ma¬ 
chine Workers of America—since reorganized 
by CIO. with expulsion of tbe Communist 
officers. The St. Louis organizer for the 
union was a Communist named William 
Sentner. They managed to get along well 
enough that the Emerson plant was described 


as **the only war plant in St. Louis that has 
had no labor trouble.** Emerson went from 
a small business to a fairly big one, employ¬ 
ing as many as 7,000 wartime workers. 

In the conservative Industrial atmosphere 
of St. Louis, his profit-sharing plan, which 
he called ‘*a balanced industrial democracy 
that works.*' proved startling at first, but It 
gave him a high production record. During 
the war he was tapped for governmental mis¬ 
sions abroad as an observer for the Office of 
Production Management, which moved him 
another step toward Government officialdom. 
johmht-comz-latslt 

Old time Democrats call him a Johnny- 
come-lately, recalling that he supported 
Thomas E. Dewey for the GOP nomination 
in 1940, and later voted for Wendell Wlllkle. 
His first Democratic vote was for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1944. In 1924 he married Into 
the arch-Republlcan Wadsworth family, of 
New York. His wife. Eve, daughter of long¬ 
time Senator and Representative James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., took up night-club singing 
for a time back In the twenties—they called 
her a “eoclcty chanteuse.” 

“Stu** Symington's public career was tem¬ 
porarily held up several years ago by a severe 
attack of hypertension, necessitating exten¬ 
sive surgery. But now he shoots golf regu¬ 
larly in the low seventies. His autobiography 
lists two widely separated alma maters— 
Yale, where he was a big man on the campus, 
and International Correspondence Schools, 
from which he took business courses. 


If tlie St Lawrence Seaway Should Be¬ 
come a Reality It Will Strike at the Very 
Heart of Onr Indnstrial Economy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or pennsylv/nia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTAHVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, con¬ 
tinuing my opposition to the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project, I ap¬ 
peared before the House Committee on 
Public Works on April 30 and made the 
following remarks: 

Statemeht by Representative James E. 
Van Zandt, Member of Congress, Twenty- 
second District or Pennsylvania, Before 
THE House Committee on Public Works 
IN Opposition to the Proposed Construc¬ 
tion OP the 8t. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project 

Mr. Chairman. I want to thank this com¬ 
mittee for giving me the opportunity to 
appear before you to express my opposition 
to the construction of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project. 

I am sure that every member of this com¬ 
mittee knows of my opposition to the proj¬ 
ect, not alone this yeai', but dating back to 
the late thirties when I became a Member 
of Congress. I have left no stone unturned 
to arouse opposition to the St. Lawrence 
project because I feci It is not in the best in¬ 
terest of the country from any standpoint. 

As a Representative In Congress from the 
central Pennsylvania area, I am conscious 
that not only is the great State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania adversely affected by the St. Lawrence 
project, but the neighboring Middle Atlantic 
and seaboard States are affected likewise. In 
a few words, if tbe proposed project should 
become a reality it will strike at the very 
heart of our Industrial economy and in ad¬ 
dition destroy the jobs of thousands upon 
thousands of good American citizens. 


It is needless for me to consume the time 
of this committee by rehashing the testi¬ 
mony that has been presented in support of 
or against the St. Lawrence project. For 
years it has been before Congress and experts 
have testified on every conceivable phase of 
the proposal. The results are that you have 
volumes of past testimony as well as the 
arguments for and against the proposed 
waterway during the present hearings. 

I have followed the hearings very closely, 
and in my opinion, the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway have not justified its 
construction. In a few words, 1 base my con¬ 
victions on the fact that— 

1 . With our country staggering from the 
effects of a huge national debt and taxes at 
a point where they are proving punitive, this 
is no time to attempt to saddle the American 
taxpayers with an expenditure that may run 
from mlliions to billions of dollars. 

2. Recognizing that we are in the midst of 
an emergency that may throw us into a third 
world war and with our national resources 
being strained to build an adequate national 
defense, this Is no time to divert manpower 
and materials for a project that cannot pos¬ 
sibly be completed within a period of from 
5 to 7 years. Our energies should be applied 
in the preservation of our national economy. 

3. The proponents of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way are taking a selfish viewpoint when they 
seek to establish a waterway and power proj¬ 
ect that will benefit Canada In particular, 
and only 16 percent of our own population at 
the expense of 85 percent of the American 
taxpayers. These advocates of this Interna¬ 
tional ditch and Government-subsidized 
power project have completely turned their 
backs on literally millions of Americans who 
will be affected adversely by this twin project. 

4. The assertion that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project Is vital to our na¬ 
tional defense Is without foundation. When 
I make this statement I have In mind the 
question of iron ore, hydro power, shipbuild¬ 
ing facilities, etc., etc. 

To the contrary, Instead of this project be¬ 
ing necessary to national defense, the twin 
proposal would create a project that could 
not be defended In the event of an all-out 
WOT. Therefore it will not strengthen our 
national defense, but in fact will add to the 
Job of defending ourselves. 

Gentlemen, those are my convictions, and 
to supplement my views I should like your 
kind permission to insert at this point copies 
of my several radio speeches and other state¬ 
ments that 1 have made in outlining my op¬ 
position to the St. l^wrence seaway and 
power project. In conclusion I wish to ex¬ 
press again my appreciation for the privilege 
of appearing before you and of stressing the 
sincerity of my views. I hope that when you 
vote on the proposed legislation that your 
decision will be of a negative nature. 


The MacArthur Controversy, and Tribute 
to the Late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two excel¬ 
lent editorials from the May 5 issue of 
America, national Catholic weekly re¬ 
view. I congratulate the editor for his 
brilliant analysis in the editorial en- 
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titled '*An Unbalanced Strategy/’ which 
discusses the MacArthur case. I con¬ 
gratulate him further for his penetrat¬ 
ing insight, in his editorial entitled 
•‘Senator Vandenberg’s Greatness,’* into 
Senator Vandenberg’s crucial role in the 
development of our foreign policy from 
Januai-y of 1945 onward. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

An Unbalanced Strateot 

When General HifCacArthur delivered his elo¬ 
quent address befoie the joint meeting of 
both Houses of Congress on April 10, he 
opened with this plea: 

“I do not stand here as advocate for any 
partisan cause * • * I trust, therefore, 

that you will do me the Justice of receiving 
that which I have to say as solely expressing 
the coiibidered viewpoint of a fellow Ameri¬ 
can.** 

This was certainly the least the general 
could ask of a country he had always loyal¬ 
ly. and through long periods even gloriously, 
served during 62 years in the United States 
Army. 

Prom the point of view of the editors of 
America. It seems to us that our readers 
should also do us the Justice of receiving 
what we have to say about the general's 
report in the same nonpartisan spirit. Let 
us say immediately that here, ns In most 
matters of public policy, we arp not trying to 
express the views of anybody but ourselves. 
The only contribution we cun make is to try 
to analyze the question, on which all our 
editors arc agreed. In the light of the world¬ 
wide political, economic, social, military, 
moral, and religious factors to which we de¬ 
vote, week by week, whatever abilities and 
knowledge we may Possess. 

1. General MacArthur argued that If we 
knocked out Red China, we would effectively 
thwart the threat of world commu^' ^m. He 
did not show how this strategy would pro¬ 
vide a defen.se ^or this country against Soviet 
Russia. We have ounselves published a great 
deal on communism In the Par East, and do 
not, wc think, underestimate the Importance 
of that vast area. But we cannot see, from 
what the general said, how Soviet Russia 
Itself can be defeated In the Far East. 

The fact remains that there are other 
areas w’hose Importance must at least be 
discussed before a reasonable Judgment can 
be rendered on the delicate balance of our 
foreign policy. The first of these Is Western 
Europe. The nations of Western Europe, us 
Paul Hoffman, former administrator of the 
Marshall plan, declared In Chicago on April 
20, outproduce Russia In coal, steel, and 
electrical power. At least since 1947. and 
even since 1940, our foreign policy, studiously 
designed after a careful canvass of all the 
areas of the world, has been hinged on 
Europe. We won a smashing victory in the 
last war by putting Europe first, over the 
objections. It will be recalled, of General 
MacArthur. We lost China after the war^ 
partly through our own mismanagement, 
partly through the unmunageableness of that 
ocean of humanity. 

Then there is the Middle East, the source 
of 7o percent of the oil Europe needs and 
of 20 to 30 percent of the oil this hemisphere 
uses. Anyone who rends the newspapers 
knows that Soviet Russia may try to pluck 
that prize any day now. 

2. General MacArthur made no attempt 
whatsoever to prove that we could at present 
wage a full-scale war In both the Far East 
and In the European-Middle Bast theater. 
Labeling as “defeatism** the opinions of those 
who think we cannot is hardly an argument. 
If we cannot, we must make r choice, and 
make It in full view of all the factors Involved 
in both areas. 


3. As for Korea Itself, very great doubt 
exists, which he did nothing to dispel, that 
the steps the General suggests would bring 
the early “victory** there which he seemed to 
promise. His whole case depends on his 
statement: “and the Soviet will not neces¬ 
sarily mesh its actions with our moves’* on 
the Korean front. That is the nub of the 
problem—not to expose ourselves anywhere 
to Russian intervention that will catch or 
throw us off balance. 

If Russia has any sense it would “mesh its 
actions with our moves/’ though not “neecs- 
sarlly’’ in the Par East. If it did, the bot¬ 
tom would drop out of the MacArthur 
strategy, and of our whole strategy of 
national security. 

“In war there Is no substitute for victory.'* 
How true. But the Korean war, or even a 
full-scale Red-Chinese war. Is not the real 
war we must make sure to win. We might 
better pull out of Korea, were that necessary, 
than Jeopardize our defense against our real 
enemy—the Soviet Union—who cannot be 
defeated in Asia. Of course. If he can, we 
are wrong. 

As ill the last war. If we can first take care 
of our major foe wherever he applies his full 
strength, we can thereafter take cure of our 
lesser foe anytime we choose. The only fatal 
mistake we could make would be to try to 
reverse this strategy. 

Senator Vandenberg's Greatness 

Ti*lbutcs to Senator Arthur H. Vnndenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, who passed away 
in his sleep on April 18, were spread over 16 
pages of the Congressional Record. They 
attest to a blparti.san conviction that a truly 
great statesman had passed from the United 
States Senate. 

Senator Vandenberg’s claim to greatness 
rests upon u long succession of truly notable 
contributions parked into five critical years, 
from ir45 to 1950. If ever we win through 
to an endurlri" peace, we shall owe our good 
fortune In no small meusirc to the unremit¬ 
ting and laborious fetatesmanship he lavished 
on Its foundations. 

That labor began with his celebrated Sen¬ 
ate address of January 10, 1945. Convinced 
that “world war III would open new labo¬ 
ratories of death too horrible to contem¬ 
plate.’’ he courngeously renounced what he 
had called hla insulatlonlsm. He called for 
maximum American cooperation to make 
the basic Idea of Dumbarton Oaks [the pro¬ 
posed world-security organization] succeed. 
President Roosevelt promptly appointed him 
to the United States delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference on the U. N. Charter. 
On October 4, 1948. the Senator ascribed to 
Republican initiative what had been a 
reality his own personal accomplishments In 
1945: 

“The word ’Justice* never once appeared In 
the main body of the original draft. The 
Idea of Justice as the only basis of lasting 
pence was written Into the Charter—and 
repeatedly—on Republican initiative.’* 

But this was not all; 

“So was article 14, without which the 
Charter would freeze a static world without 
hope t)f overtaking the mistakes of yesterday. 
So was article 51. which makes possible effec¬ 
tive ’regional arrangements’ which are of 
such vital current Importance." 

The Senator early developed, and later sold 
to Secretary of State Byrnes, his “get tough 
with Russia" attitude. He told one of our 
editors that at San Francisco, where he en¬ 
gaged In an 8-day duel with Molotov over 
article 14: “I pounded the table as hard as 
Molotov did, and he seemed to respect me 
for It.” 

As soon as It became clearly evident that 
the U. N. could not attain Its collective- 
security purposes, the Senator devised his 
famous Vnndenberg resolution of June 11, 
1948. When approved by the Senate by a 


decisive vote of 64-4, It paved the way for 
the Atlantic pact, which was signed Just a 
year later. 

Another contribution he made, again In 
line with his principle of regional arrange¬ 
ments as supplementary to the U. N., was his 
support of the Rio Pact for Hemispheric De¬ 
fense in 1947. Sumner Welles ha.s credited 
him with saving the Inter-American system. 

The bipartisan foreign program which has 
succeeded best—the Marshall plan—owes a 
great deal to Senator Vnndenberg. In the 
spring o" 1948 the strongest opposition came 
from those who would not accept the Admin¬ 
istration’s proposal that It be administered 
by the Secretary of Stele, a political official 
whose economic wisdom Congress doubted. 
Vandenberg had the Brookings Institution 
devise the plan which Paul Hoffman, an ex¬ 
ceptionally able businessman of Iree enter¬ 
prise convictions, has administered with al¬ 
most sensational success. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg’s patriotism. Indeed, 
was heroic. He deferred too long, out of zeal 
for his country’s welfare, submitting to sur¬ 
gery. Grieved ns we are at the loss of this 
spirit who soared high above partisan con¬ 
siderations, we tht.iik God for his greatness 
and pray for the repose of his great soul. 


Point 4 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICIIIG'N 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Saginaw iMich.) News of April 25. 
1951: 

Handling or Point 4 Can Be Done Sensibly 

Representative George Mf-adfr. Michigan 
Republican from Ann Arbor, has proposed a 
bipartisan commission to study and Investi¬ 
gate the problem of aiding underdeveloped 
areas under President Truman’s point 4 pro¬ 
gram and to formulate plans and recom¬ 
mendations from time to time. It would bo 
a continuing commission. composed of 10 
members named by the President, six from 
private llte and four from the executive 
branch of the Government, two Senators 
named by the Vice President, and two Repre¬ 
sentatives named by the Speaker of the 
House. In each category, not more than half 
could be from the same political party. 

Representative Header would apply point 4 
money In the traditional American way—to 
help the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas to help themselves, rather than to try 
to do it for them. He makes a strong argu¬ 
ment for such treatment of point 4 funds: 

“Let us reaffirm our faith In the economic 
and political plillasophy upon which this 
Republic was founded. Let iis believe that 
the liberation of the forces of the human soul 
which conquered our own wilderness and 
harnessed the forces of natbre for the ben¬ 
efit of ourselves and our posterity can like¬ 
wise be employed for the benefit of peoples 
who only now are emerging from the shackles 
of feudalism and slavery. Let us act In 
that faith. With humility and anxious to 
absorb the many advantages of the culture of 
the peoples whose material lot is less pleas¬ 
ant than ours, let us offer to contribute the 
pioneering, courageous, enterprising spirit 
which Is our inheritance. But let it be the 
voluntary and spontaneous contribution CkC 
the American people in a self-sustaining, 
mutually beneficial tcjuomlc movement. 
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Z«et us not admit decadence and Impotence 
in the free enterprise system through en¬ 
gaging in state-owned, tax-aupported pro¬ 
prietary activities reminiscent of the to¬ 
talitarian socialism we ahhor." 

Repreaenutive Masnsa's plan calls for the 
creation of conditions in the underdevel¬ 
oped areas that will attract private invest¬ 
ment, not merely the band-out of American 
public money, at the expense of American 
taxpayers. It is opposed to the practice of 
making loans to foreign governments, which 
tend to put those governments into private 
biaslness, in competition with private busi¬ 
nessmen, and to drive away private invest¬ 
ments. 

WiUis H. Hall, secretary of tbe Detroit 
Board of Commerce, pointed up the danger 
in loans to foreign governments when, on 
his return from a trip to South America; 
be urged vhe United States to sell more 
machinery to South American countries. 
He quoted President Peron of Argentina as 
saying that the United States is giving too 
much money to foreign governments. Peron 
was quoted as saying, '*When this is done, 
the money is used mainly for political pur¬ 
poses.*' Dictator Juan Peron certainly 
should know what he is talking about when 
he talks of this matter. 

Administration reaction to Representative 
Mbader’s proposal will be interesting to 
watch. If the administration is sincerely 
anxious to help underdeveloped areas, it is 
difficult to figure a better way. 

But if the administration is more anxious 
Ju^t to spend American money, keeping con¬ 
trol of that money for use where it feels it 
will do the most political good, and promot¬ 
ing socialistic development in those areas, 
rather than the American enterprise system, 
it will hardly show any Interest in a bi¬ 
partisan commission. 

If that is the administration's idea of 
point four, it will prefer to turn its admin¬ 
istration over to Dean Acheson, as President 
Truman recently announced his intention 
of doing. 


Defense Minerals Prograv 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER S. BARING 

or NEVADA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBBENTAHVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, during the past months the im¬ 
portance of our own strategic minerals 
has been greatly emphasized by world 
conditions. Recently I was appointed 
chairman of a special Subcommittee To 
Investigate Strategic Minerals, and 
largely attended hearings were con¬ 
ducted at Ely, Nev., and Phoenix, Arlz. 
I am submitting my opening statement 
made at the Ely, Nev., hearings to the 
Members of Congress for their perusal: 
Statement or Representatxvs Walter B. Bar- 

XNo. Member or Conorebs, Washington, 

D. C., Chairman 

It l8 a great pleasure to be in Ely, the cen¬ 
ter of so many small mine activities, and 
1 hope to m ake many friends here. 

As you all know, X am a member of tbe 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, formerly known as the Public Lands 
Committee. Among other things within our 
Jurisdiction is minl^ legislation and to some 
extent, through special subcommittees, the 
policing of the Oovernment agencies dealing 
with mining and tho defense minerals pro¬ 
gram. 


A flood of mail in both the House and the 
Senate Indicates dissatisfaction with the way 
the defense agencies and especially the De¬ 
fense Production Administration is handling 
the emergency program. Small and mar¬ 
ginal miners particularly are complaining. 
Certain programs which operated with rea¬ 
sonable satisfaction during the last war have 
been ignored and the Oovernment has 
launched out on a completely new track 
which does not seem to be getting results. 
We want to know from the miners them¬ 
selves; why. 

Chairman John R. Murdoch of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, knowing my 
long-standing Interest in mining and espe¬ 
cially in the small and marginal miner, has 
appointed me chairman of a special subcom¬ 
mittee to investigate the emergency minerals 
program and to devise legislation to supple¬ 
ment that of the Defense Production Act 
which now does not seem to be getting 
results. 

Tbe subcommittee wants you to tell your 
story for the record so that It may be taken 
back to Washington and the brass hats re¬ 
sponsible confronted with what you miners 
think of what I call the do-nothing program. 

1 want to point out that our committee 
has discussed this matter with the Interior 
Department since 1948 and has made what 
we consider to be constructive suggestions 
based upon the experience of the last war. 
Our suggestions not only have gone unheed¬ 
ed but bave been ignored. The Defense 
Production Act was signed early lust Septem¬ 
ber. We thought that the agencies would 
be all ready for D-day. Congress shelled 
out geoo.ooo.ooo as a little capital to start 
them in business, of which mining should 
have a share. 

A new agency, the Defense Minerals 
Administration, was set up within the In¬ 
terior D^artment. The resources and per¬ 
sonnel of the Bureau of Miner and the U60B 
was put at its disposal. The staff estimate 
for DMA through to June of this year is 
134 people plus, mind you, tbe available 
staffs of the Bureau of Mines and USCS. 
It is estimated that the overhead of DMA 
to March 31 will have been over half a 
million dollars. In the fiscal year 1961 it 
will spend money for overhead at tbe rate 
of more than a million dollars a year of 
which something over 1900,000 will be for 
salaries. 

It is nearly 7 months since the program 
was authorlised by the Congreas and. al¬ 
though I could go into the results in detail, 
I have not the time here—we cam^ to hear 
you, not me; I will give you a few figures: 
Already there have been piled up in Wash¬ 
ington about 850 applications for various 
kinds of aid, of which perhaps 600 are lor 
financial aid. The balance are for procure¬ 
ment contracts and certificates of amortlES- 
tlon. 

To date—and the Government representa¬ 
tives can correct me If I am wrong—no ap¬ 
plication has been certified by DMA for a 
loan and not i penny has been disbursed. 

DMA has certified to the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Administration 11 purchase con¬ 
tracts and to date, according to a letter from 
Administrator Boyd to Senator James E. 
Muerat, only one contract has been signed 
by the General Bcrvicee Administration of 
those certified and that one Is for tungsten. 
Clearly, something is wrong. Where the 
fault lies within the agencies is up to us to 
discover by means of hearings In Washing¬ 
ton. What we want to know now is how you 
are faring, how you like tbe program, and 
what you think should be done about it. 

Senator Mxtrrat, who has had a vast ex¬ 
perience with Government mineral and 
metal programs, thinks there is a reasonably 
clean-cut solution. That entaUs new. legis¬ 
lation. I have Joined with Senator Mur¬ 
ray in tbe so-called Murray-Baring bill, 
copies of which you have. 


I am glad to have with me Bill Broadgate, 
for many years technical consultant to the 
Senate Subooirmlttee on Mining and Min¬ 
erals Industry and a director of yoiir own 
small-mines organisation. Bill was with 
Senator Scrugham when Jim beaded a simi¬ 
lar subcommittee, and he participated in 
past hearings ail over the country on this 
subject. 

Dr. Boyd tells us, '‘Although there has been 
agency discussion with respect to a premium 
bonus or incentive-payment system, such a 
system is not authorised under Public Law 
774 (Defense Production Act) and conse¬ 
quently the DMA has not been In a position 
to recommend specific changes in this di¬ 
rection." 

We feel, therefore, that now Is the time 
to fill that deficiency, hence the Murray- 
Baring bill. 

The so-called fifty-fifty exploration pro¬ 
gram now has been O. K.'d by Secretary 
Chapman, but the Bureau of the Budget 
has not as yet furnished the ^unds. I do 
not like this program. I wonder If you do? 
I like the program which we had under the 
1046 act and this, with modiflcatlons to 
bring It up to date, has been Incorporated 
in my bill, H. R. 2862. The old program 
showed real results and this one should do 
better. 

I have one piece of good news; A special 
application form for mining has been ap¬ 
proved and is at the printers, so you will not 
bave to bother with the present 12-page 
monstrosity. 

I do not believe In the present DMA poli¬ 
cies In certifying procurement contracts. I 
think if we want tbe ores and minerals we 
should be willing to pay the price to get them 
out and buy them In any quantity, however 
small, at a figure within which each mine 
can live, but without giving windfalls to 
low-cost producers. The small and marginal 
miner Is the backbone of the West and It Is 
time we started him digging. 

There Is no reason why. 30 days after the 
Murray-Baring bill is signed Into law, Nevada 
mining should not be buzElng with life and 
activity. 

Tell the subcommittee your story In your 
own words, frankly, and let us have your 
suggestions as to how the small and mar¬ 
ginal miner can best contribute to the emer¬ 
gency effort—if the Government will let you. 
Later, If you wish, I shall explain the work¬ 
ing of the Murray-Baring bill If there are 
any parts you do not understand. 

We are fortunate enough to have with 
us today from the Government, Mr. J. L. 
Hofflund, chief counsel of Defense Minerals 
Administration to represent Dr. Boyd, the 
Administrator. 

Also Capt. H. C. Maull. Jr., who spends all 
the stockpile money for the CJovernment. 
Captain Idaull is A ctin g Director of the Pur¬ 
chase Division of EPS. the Emergency Pro¬ 
curement Services of the General Services 
Administration, which does most of the Gov¬ 
ernment buying. All mineral and metal 
contracts have to pass his scrutiny. Inci¬ 
dentally, he was a lifelong friend of our 
beloved Jim Scrugbam. Captain Muull is a 
red-tape cutter from way back and I have 
heard it said that if he had 20 brothers like 
him in the Government, things would really 
hum. 

With Captain Maull is Mr. Robert Bradford, 
of this GSA region; Mr. Otto Kline, of the 
Denver GSA region; and Mr. Thurtell, who 
is liaison man between GSA and DMA. 

If there are any other Government officials 
present, please identify yourself for the 
record. 

These gentlemen are here to answer your 
questions and 1 ask that they stay a few 
minutes after the hearing so that any of 
you who wish to discuss your problems with 
them may do so. I may call some of them 
to the stand later to discues their programs. 

1 would now like to make special com¬ 
mendation to my good friends of the White 
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Pine Chamber of Commerce and Mines. 
They have always stood by me In all mining 
situations. A year ago they held another 
meeting for us here, which was a very fine 
meeting. We got some very good testimony, 
and I certainly want to thank you gentle¬ 
men of the White Pine Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Mines, and In particular Cecil E. 
Geraghty, for the very good work which they 
have always done. 

I have already said plenty at this time, 
and I don't have a thing more to say except 
that I really believe that you have been 
doing a swell Job. There Is one thing that 
I do know. I know that whenever we call 
on you to testify, you are always ready to 
answer. 1 want you to know that that la 
something that we really appreciate out here 
in Ely. 


Smash the Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti¬ 
cle from the New Leader. The article 
deals with Red fifth column operating 
in democratic countries, particularly 
Prance. The author, E. V. Yourievsky, 
is a veteran Russian Socialist who was 
employed by the Soviet Government as 
an economist and was one of the authors 
of the first Soviet 5-year plan. He has 
been a refugee in Western Europe for 
many years. 

The article follows: 

Smash the Trojan Horse 
(By E. V. YourlevBky) 

The United States, Canada. New Zealand, 
and Australia have taken a number of meas¬ 
ures against the Communist fifth column. 
In England, the general secretary of the 
transport-workers union, Arthur Deakin, 
spoke of the necessity of banning the Com¬ 
munist Party, which is not a party, like 
other parties, but an organized conspiracy 
again.st the country and the English people. 
And Prime Minister Attlee commented on the 
Sheffield congress of the so-called Partisans 
of Peace: “There are limits to our patience. 
The time will come when we must slam 
the door In the face of those who wish to 
burn our house down." 

Sentiment In favor of restricting the Krem¬ 
lin party’s freedom of action has finally 
manifested itself in France, too. At the 
last congress of the Radical Party, even 
Edouard Herriot burst out: “There Is plenty 
of room in Russia. Let the Communists go 
there before we declare war on them.” The 
idea of restricting the Communists is also 
evident in the proposals to change the 
French electoral system, now based on pro¬ 
portional representation. The changes might 
well reduce Moscow's delegation of 167 depu¬ 
ties in the French Assembly. But even if 
the Communists only had 60, or 50, delegates, 
the basic question of their party’s freedom 
of action would remain. 

A weak-willed democratic credo prevailing 
In this country has made the Communist 
Party sacrosanct, at least till recently. Take 
Le Monde, for example, the best democratic 
paper In Prance, which categorically rejects 
any restrictions upon the freedom of the 
Communist Party. Even though It is well 
aware of the party's character and alms, Le 
Monde wrote: 


“The essence of democracy lies In the fact 
that It grants liberty even to those who, like 
the Communists, make use of liberty in order 
to destroy It. This conviction Is neither 
nalvet6 nor weakness, but an expression of 
the most profound faith In man. It is the 
faith that, if good and evil, truth and false¬ 
hood, contend with the same weapons (1. e., 
with equal freedom) good will triumph 
In the end." 

The philosophy expressed In this formula 
leads straight to the religion of Leo Tolstoy, 
the idea of nonresistance to evil. Asked once 
what he would do if thugs broke into his 
house to murder his children. Tolstoy re¬ 
plied: “All I could do would be to try to 
convince them that it would serve no pur¬ 
pose and was wrong.” The Russian reli¬ 
gious philosopher Nicholas Berdayev has 
commented that It is quite easy to show that 
if one does not oppose evil with force, evil 
always triumphs, but Tolstoy rested his hope 
on a historic miracle and. In the name of 
faith In the miracle of God's direct Inter¬ 
vention. proposed to risk the destruction of 
society, the state, civilization, the destruc¬ 
tion of the world which was based on false¬ 
hood and violence. 

Obviously, Le Monde does not believe In 
such salvation by the Intervention of provi¬ 
dence. Even the devout Frangois Mauriao 
does not believe in It. But if one does not 
equate the risk of the destruction of society 
with the risk of losing a game of poker, then 
the democratic credo of Le Monde's editors— 
and others like them in the west—is wretched 
counsel for these days. A man who sings 
the abstract tune that the Communists, even 
though they are dedicated to murdering free¬ 
dom, must be granted complete freedom, is. 
subjectively, in his own estimation, a gallant 
knight of democracy. Objectively, he may be 
Its gravedigger. 

THE DAY-TO-DAY ISSUES 

What are the real questions which arise 
today In democratic countries subjected to 
Communist pressure, like France? Here are 
several: 

1. Can a democratic government admit to 
Its ranks officials who, as Communist Party 
members, must promote by every possible 
means the disintegration of democratic 
order? 

2 . Can democratic nations tolerate Judges 
who are so frightened by the thought of 
possible Communist accession to power that 
they either acquit Communist lawbreakers 
or else pass ridiculously small sentences? 

3. Must a democracy concerned with Its 
defense tolerate propagation of the doctrine 
of military insubordination? At the trial 
of the saboteurs who tried to wreck the air¬ 
craft carrier Dixmude, the theory was ad¬ 
vanced that soldiers and sailors are subject 
only to the dictates of their own convic¬ 
tions. not to any requirements of military 
discipline. The Communist Party expounds 
this doctrine quite effectively In Toulon— 
an arsenal and naval base. 

4. Communist detachments have converted 
nationalized enterprises into virtual party 
bastions. Injecting unrelated political de¬ 
mands Into economic demands calculated 
to produce inflation, the Communists use 
them to maintain pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment at every pretext. Strikes in the gas 
and electric stations, for example, to say 
nothing of the water-supply system, create 
a tremendous Impression. Must a demo¬ 
cratic government unconditionally recognize 
the unlimited right to strike in the most 
vital public service industries? 

6 . France has placed a detachment of vol¬ 
unteers at the disposal of the U. N. in Korea. 
The Communist press urged the crews of the 
steamers Tafna. Athos, and Pasteur not to 
transport them. Can a democratic govern¬ 
ment tolerate an atmosphere of terror so 
great that such volunteers beg that their 
names be kept secret lest their families be 


subjected to attacks and threats by the 
Communists? 

6 . French troops are fighting In Indo¬ 
china against Stalin's prot4g6. Ho Chi Minh. 
A French Communist Party representative 
goes to see the Vletmlnh dictator, travels all 
over his territory, and then returns to write 
articles in the French Communist press ex¬ 
tolling the achievements of Ho’s troops, who, 
happily, are now capable of mauling a con¬ 
siderable number of French. 

Since French Communist leaders have 
made It plain that they will aid the Soviet 
aggressor in every way In the event of war, 
the French Government has been setting up 
a civilian defense organization to protect 
public buildings, railroads and highways, 
combat sabotage, and aid in tracking down 
parachutists. No one will dare Join this 
organization—we will kill these •‘militia¬ 
men,’’ the Communist press hints broadly. 
It elaborates this point with a cartoon show¬ 
ing Defense Minister Jules Moch (who pro¬ 
posed the militia) trembling with fear be¬ 
fore the corpses of Laval and other “militia¬ 
men” dangling from scaffolds. 

Is this sort of freedom of the press tol¬ 
erable? 

7. The Government knows full well the 
location of the Communist Party “center” 
which receives orders from Moscow, spreads 
lies on a grand scale, and presorlbes tech- 
nlques for subversive activities. Protected 
by the parliamentary Immunity of the depu¬ 
ties who make It up and enjoying complete 
freedom, this center expands and reinforces 
Its power with every passing day. Must the 
Government confine Itself to punishing 
underlings (like the port workers who re¬ 
fuse to unload war materiel) while timidly 
bypassing the center Itself? 

WHAT OP SOCIAL REVOLUTION? 

These are the questions which arise dally 
In Prance. Yet when It comes to actively 
fighting the Communists, a misconception 
of the nature of the struggle often prevents 
many western politicians from generating 
effective action. This misconception was 
well illustrated by two recent articles In the 
weekly Populalre-Dlmanche. The author, a 
secretary of the French Socialist Party, calls 
the Communist Party an organization of 
lies, espionage, treason, sabotage, and 
tyranny—but is opposed to banning It. He 
says, first, that the existing laws are ade¬ 
quate; second, that suppression would martyr 
the Communist Party and finally, that the 
chief weapon against Stalinism Is not repres¬ 
sion but political, social, and economic re¬ 
forms which. BO to speak, immunize the peo¬ 
ple against the Soviet virus. The realization 
of the aggregate of major socio-economic re¬ 
forms is called by this writer the social revo¬ 
lution. “The struggle against the Stalinist 
fifth column,” he insists, “requires this so¬ 
cial revolution." 

Undoubtedly, reforms carried out boldly 
and in time—not in Syngman Rhee style or 
in the anemic liberal fashion observed In 
Italy—can undermine the chances of some 
dictators, although It must be observed that 
It will not undermine those who arrive in 
Soviet tanks. But when one speaks of 
“revolution,” one should remember that the 
entire world is caught up in a whirl of tech¬ 
nical, cultural, social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal changes. To the leadership of this 
World-Wide revolution, two systems, two 
world outlooks lay claim. 

It Is a great mistake to think that the 
struggle for such leadership is between a 
moderate, social reformist, liberal-socialist 
philosophy and another which Is moving In 
the same direction, but Is genuinely revolu¬ 
tionary, broader and bolder, and does not hes¬ 
itate to use coarse, plebeian methods. It Is a 
mistake to think that the difference between 
them can to any degree be compared with 
that which once separated Aristide Brland 
and Eduard Bernstein from Karl Llebknccht 
and Jules Guesde. 
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The division between the two systems ac¬ 
tually springs from the fact that Lenin’s at¬ 
tempt to create socialism by force led to the 
complete, nightmarish degeneration of the 
entire undertaking and to the establishment 
of the system we now call totalitarian. The 
difference does not lie in the contract be¬ 
tween “moderation" and "revolutionary 
spirit." or in the fact that they destroy pri¬ 
vate property and plan their economy ruth¬ 
lessly while we do It differently, but In a 
basic dlfferenoe In attitude toward the indi- 
vldup^ toward human life. 

SHAW SAW THS ODTSBBMCB 

Bernard Shaw was one of the first to under¬ 
stand this. After a visit to Russia, he 
rapturously wrote that “she has turned up¬ 
side down the most important established 
and fixed standards." She had banished, as 
a superstitious prejudice, the utterly worth¬ 
less. false idea of the supposedly sacred value 
of human life and the human personality, 
replacing It with a purely "utilitarian" ap¬ 
proach to man. The right to life by no 
means belongs to every person, but only to 
those who can "justify" their existence to 
the state and its rulers. And the latter, 
Shaw explained with obvious approval, are 
chosen by nobody in Rusela; they choose 
themselves, finding themselves the most 
worthy to be the power group. 

When it appears that an individual cannot 
“justify" his existence to this power group 
of supermen, displeases them, is euperfluous 
and useless to them, annoys, frightens, or up¬ 
sets them, “he must be rooted out of society 
like a weed.” And the judgment “must he 
swift." 

Without the slightest revulsion. Shaw de¬ 
scribed how an agent of the Cheka comes to 
the doomed man. claps him on the shoulder 
and says: “This way, citizen." And the 
“weed" is rooted out. 

"A considerable part of the secret of Rus¬ 
sian communism’s success." Shaw concluded, 
"is explained by the fact that, henceforth, 
every Russian knows that, if he doesn’t make 
bis life a paying propoaitlon (from the point 
of view of the state, that is) he will lose 
it." 

Shaw’s article, printed in a British Com¬ 
munist organ in 1032, was later translated 
and published in Pravda. One Soviet journ¬ 
alist has recounted that Maxim Gorky, upon 
reading the manuscript, became terrified and 
"started to groan," but Stalin ordered it pub¬ 
lished without any editorial remarks. This 
is understandable. Shaw, who was not a 
nonconformist for nothing, clearly under¬ 
stood what "the Immortality of the develop¬ 
ing Stalinist revolution" consisted of, what it 
had "tiumed upside down,’’ what was the 
basis for the dark gospel of Stalin. The 
Stalinist revolution, as It moves cm word and 
develops dlalet 'cally, must lead to something 
similar to Orwell’s ghastly Nineteen Eighty- 
four. 

Borne of the features of the other revolu¬ 
tion can be seen In Scandinavia. America, 
France, and the British Commonwealth— 
sometimes only In fragmentary form or in 
blueprint, In various spheres and in variant 
forms. What underlies all of these variants 
Is the attempt to develop the idea of the 
value of the individual. At first Inculcated 
by religion but later secularizing itralf, this 
Idea has established Itself as an incontro¬ 
vertible categorical imperative. No one who 
repudiates it can call himself a democrat. 

While revolution of the Stalinist type, 
overturning the entire social structure of na¬ 
tions, Is, of course, social revolution, it is in 
its essence counterrevolutionary. Spirit¬ 
ually and politically, it is a throw-back to 
centuries ago, reversing the clearly charted 
direction of development. At the bottom of 
every act of the SIremlin and Its minions 
abroad lies—both consciously and uncon¬ 
sciously—a monstrous view of man. This is 
the abyss dividing the two types of world¬ 
wide revolution. 


Lenin considered the peaceful eoexiatenoe 
of capitalism and socialism impossible. Be 
was mistaken, as the close harmony between 
not completely capitalist America and not 
completely Socialist Britain indicates. But 
what is truly dlflleult to Imagine is the peace¬ 
ful coexistence of Ahrlman and Ormazd. 
good and evU, a system which exalts the 
individual and a system which denies the In¬ 
dividual. With totalitarian despotism aspir¬ 
ing to world mastery, a clash between it and 
democracy is Inevitable. One or the other 
antagonist must disappear. And the victor 
will not be he who is morally superior, but— 
to tell the sad truth—he who proves physi¬ 
cally stronger. 

Our French writer says; Let us carry out 
reforms and social revolution, and we shall 
triumph. But he shuts his eyes to the fact 
that the projected Atlantic armies cannot 
halt the enemy If. in their rear, on the terri¬ 
tory of the democracies, the Communist fifth 
columns are permitted to operate freely. To 
supplement the Atlantic military pact, there 
must be an Atlantic political pact by which 
the democracies concertedly paralyze the 
Communist parties. Democracy that Is not 
dying, that believes in Itself, that wishes to 
live and to fl^t for its ideals, must eliminate 
the Communists before it is too late. In the 
interest of our self-preservation, the Com¬ 
munists must be deprived of the freedom to 
murder freedom. We must destroy the 
Trojan hone before it destroys us. 

A Few Samplea of Letters From Giosltta- 
ents re deaml MncArthiir 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WXSCONSm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. SMITH of IVisconsin. Mr, 
Spaaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am inserting just a few copies 
of letters received from constituents, all 
dealing with the firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. The people are aroused and 
indignant. 

DE1.AVAN, Wis., April 11,1951. 
Lawrknce H. Smith, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dkar Lawrence Smith; This small town 
today has the hush of deep and unspeakable 
grief. The knowledge that our one and only 
American hope, Oen. Douglas Mac Arthur has 
been fired, leaves us shocked, void of hope, 
of patriotism, of a future for our sons and 
their sons. 

All the fine, the good things we have 
taught our children to be, stand for naught. 
We American mothers and fathers must 
now admit to them that courage, decency, 
education, and honesty are of little use in 
the America of today. 

We must now teach them to use their 
wits, seek gold and power above all else, and 
always say "Yes" to the man higher up 
whether he be a Costello, an Alger Hiss, or 
a pajama-clad President. 

My father wrote a song when I was small 
called Land of the Free. My brother and 
son were brought up on It. The chorus 
went like this: 

"America, fair land of mine, home of the 
just and true. 

All hall to thee, land of the free, the red, 
the white, the blue." 


What has happened to this wonderful 
country? 

May Ood help you in your office. May Be 
help ua all from this dark day forward. 

Very sincerely, 

KXNOSHA, Wia., April 12, 1951. 
Bon. Lawxxmce B. Smith. 

Dear Conqrbssman; I must finally break 
my long silence. Are you going to keep still 
to the firing of our great and honorable 
General MacArthur, a general we admired 
so much for his work, his work in Japan in 
getting the wheels going again without 
much slaughtering? 1 will never forget the 
slaughtering of all the German generals that 
only had to do what their Government asked 
them to do. 

Why must England and France come and 
tell the Americans what to do, and who is 
doing the bleeding in Korea? The French or 
English? The confidence in our Government 
is going to go if you, the Congress, don’t do 
something about It. The boys are dying on 
the battlefields, and In Washington they 
steal and betray our country. What a crime. 
Why fight the dictston If we have one our¬ 
selves in Washington? Oh, if Ood only 
would clear out that rat bole. 

Tours very truly. 

Janesville, Wis., April 11, 1951. 
The Honorable Lawssncx B. Smith, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Smith: ’The list of people sign¬ 
ing this letter are all voters, and they rep¬ 
resent mothers who have sons in Korea and 
Japan, sweethearts and sisters of boys in 
Korea and Japan, riothers of boys who will 
be called in the near future, and last but 
not least, women who have lost their sons 
and husbands in the Korean war. 

We feel there are no adjectives strong 
enough to express our dismay and agitation 
at the dismissal of General MacArthur, a 
man who has always thought first of his 
country and not of politics. 

We wish to protest his dismissal and ask 
that you. as a Representative of the people 
of Wisconsin, protest it and that you urge 
Congress to Invite General MacArthur to ap¬ 
pear before that body and give bis views. 
It is time the American people had some¬ 
thing to say about the Korean affair; the 
boys are dying, but still, according to our 
President, we are not at war. If that is so, 
then let’s bring the bo 3 r 8 back home, as life 
is anything but pleasant In Korea. 

Our Congressmen and Senators have 
hearts, but if they do, how can they talk 
politics, play politics, and fritter away not 
only the minutes but the hours, while poor 
American boys die, and, as a crowning af¬ 
front, dismiss the man upon whom they re¬ 
lied? It is time the State Department Is 
cleaned up and if. as we read in the papers, 
the majority of Members of Congress do not 
approve of the way the State Department Is 
handling matters, then let’s do something 
about it. Now. 

General MacArthur has served his country 
long and well, and we wish him to con¬ 
tinue; we have confidence in him. We are 
relying upon you to help us put MacArthur 
back at the helm, and we believe our faith 
and trust In you is not misplaced. 

Sincerely. 

(Signed by 31 women.) 

Racihe, Wis., 

April 12, 1951. 

Dear Congressman Smith : I am very much 
oppressed at the removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command In Korea by a 
very Incapable man Uke Mr. Truman. It has 
brought great tragedy to our country. 1 
salute General MacArthur as the greatisl 
military leader. I have always had great 
faith in him as a Christian leader working 
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dally between his conscience and his Qod. 
I am looking Xorward to some truthful words 
from his lips which we do not get from the 
New Dealers In Washington. My greatest 
desire Is for you to do yo\ir best for the 
Impeachment of Acheson and Marshall along 
with Truman. 

Very truly yom*s. 

Kenosha, Wxs., 

April 15.1951. 

To Congressman La whence H. Smith; 

We, the undersigned American voters and 
taxpayers of the First District of Wisconsin, 
demand the reinstatement of MacArthur and 
impeachment of Truman and Acheson. 
Truman got us Into the Korean war without 
first talking things over with the highest 
military officials. 

He makes more fuss over a critic who does 
not like his daughter than he does over a 
war he started. He wants to send troops to 
Europe where there Is no war instead of to 
Korea where they are badly needed. 

We don't care what the British like or 
want. They are not running this country. 
They would have been lost if not for our 
help. They don't care about us, all they 
want is our money. Beggars can’t be 
choosers. 

In Truman’s 6 years of office he never once 
fired a crook but our best general was re¬ 
moved and given a dirty rotten deal. We 
resent the manner In which It was done. 
It Is a shame to lose a man of the ability 
of MacArthur. 

I have a brother in Korea who has been 
wounded and my husband is in the Navy In 
Korean waters. Let Truman and Acheson 
take their places and send our men back. 

We don’t want a long, dragged-out war for 
the next 20 years. We want an end to all 
this and MacArthur had the right Idea to 
end it for us. 

Our only hope now lies in Congress. If 
the majority of Members of Congress betray 
their country then we are lost Indeed. 

Thank you. 

Kenosha, Wis„ April 11, 1951. 
Hon. Lawrence H. Smith, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In keeping with my avowed 
policy of liberalism, I have waited before 
communicating with you until President 
Truman spoke tonight to see if he could con- 
vice me that he was acting correctly. After 
listening to him and following reaction 
around the world and in our own country, 
particularly that of the Communist Party 
here. I now feel more qualified and Justified 
in writing. 

To use the President’s ow-n terminology, 

I believe we should Impeach the “- 

- -’* for “asinine” actions and 

decisions. 

Top level policy (?) has too long been 
formed by men like Acheson and Marshall 
whose Judgment, particularly on far eastern 
affairs, has long since been repudiated. A 
thorough house cleaning is imperative. 

The present question is not who will con¬ 
trol who—military or civilian—but who is 
right and who is wrong. 

Impeachment of Truman will not solve 
all our problems but the people’s voice will 
have been heard and much benefit will result. 

Yours very truly. 

Walworth, Wis., April 12, 1951. 
Hon. Lawrence H. Smith, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: The persons in our Government 
have exposed themselves. Now is the time 
for us as Americans to stand and fight against 
these forces that are ruling our country, that 


are slowly undermining our security and 
Jeopardizing our American way of life. 

1 feel that MacArthur should be reinstated 
and that those in Government positions 
should be exposed and replaced. Including 
Dean Acheson and President Truman. This 
tragedy should not be overlooked, but it must 
be used as an opportunity for expostire and 
removal of all those who are Communists or 
those sympathetic to communistic Ideas or 
any form of corrupt government. 

Don’t fall us in this hour of need. Let’s 
have a shake-down in all Government offices. 

Sincerely. 

Racine, Wib., April 11, 1951. 
Representative Lawrence H. Smith, 

Wa.shington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In view of the Infamous action of 
Harry S. Truman in discharging General Mac¬ 
Arthur, I urge and pray that you as our 
representative will take such action as will 
bring about the impeachment of Harry 8. 
Truman and Dean Acheson. 

If you could of been in Racine today and 
heard the voice of the people you would feel 
that any action taken by you would be sanc¬ 
tioned by your constituents. 

Very truly. 


MacArthur, the Christian Statesman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address by Dr. Dale Crowley, 
Washington’s radio minister, over Sta¬ 
tions WOL and WEAM, April 20,1951 : 

MacArthur, the Christian Statesman 
(Address by Dr. Dale Crowley, Washington’s 

radio minister, over Stations WOL and 

WEAM, April 20. 1951) 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
Is a reproach to any people.” (Proverbs 
14:34.) 

On getting a close-up of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, and being held spellbound by 
the matchless eloquence of his classic 
and challenging address before the Joint 
meeting of Congress and to all America and 
the world by radio and televlBlon, I 
find myself increasingly proud to be an 
American. And since General MacArthur 
Is one of the greatest living exponents of 
true Christianity, I am more grateful than 
ever to be numbered among the people called 
Christians. 

For the stupendous tribute being paid this 
outstanding hero we are devoutly thankful, 
not merely because he is so eminently worthy 
of the same, but because General MacArthur 
is Indeed the living symbol of the highest and 
best in American manhood and in sturdy 
Christian character. Through the years this 
soldier-statesman has occupied a lofty place 
in the esteem of his fellowmen. Today he 
occupies an even more exalted place in our 
esteem. 

This fact I desire to emphasize: The quali¬ 
ties of character which make Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur the man that he is are Christian 
qualities. In his personality certain traits 
of character are prominently displayed. In 
the first place, we see the spirit of modesty 
and humility. Not once have we seen a 
spirit of boastfulness or braggadocio in this 
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great man and, yet, there are few men on the 
world horizon today who would have as much 
to boast about in terms of sheer achievement 
as Douglas MacArthur. He is Indeed a worthy 
exponent of the Christ whom he worships, 
who emphasized that the first mark of dis- 
clpleshlp and of Christian leadership is that 
of humility. 

Then, too, we think of the quality of 
Christian charity so prominent in the life 
of this distinguished citizen. Charity to¬ 
ward all men, even his persecutors. If there 
would be Justification for a spirit of vin¬ 
dictiveness toward those who had wronged 
him, we think it would be in this case. But 
not one note of rancor or bitterness or harsh¬ 
ness or abusivensBs or unkindness proceeded 
from the Ups of General MacArthur. There 
has been manifested a refreshing air of gen¬ 
tleness, a spirit of total charity and brother¬ 
liness, not only In his words, but In his very 
manner. 

The spirit of compassion, also, shines out 
in the life of this man. One could almost 
feel his heartbeat of sympathy and love for 
the soldiers. Bailors, and marines under his 
previous command, now left behind to carry 
on in Korea. In his love for the Korean 
people, also, General MacArthur expressed 
his deep feeling of sorrow and compassion. 
We were reminded of the statement con¬ 
cerning Jesus, of whom it was said "He was 
moved with compassion on them.” In living 
touch with Christ, this beloved general pos¬ 
sesses, in a very marked degree, this spirit 
of compassion. 

Fidelity is another magnificent quality so 
pronounced in the life of this soldier-states¬ 
man—fidelity to duty. A true Christian will 
ever be faithful to the task at hand. To 
every assignment given General MacArthur 
through the years, he has set his hand to the 
plow, and his face toward the goal of accom¬ 
plishing that task, however huge and how¬ 
ever impossible those tasks have seemed to 
be. His faithfulness to his country In a 
service rendered at a time when he might 
have elected to retire to private life in com¬ 
fort and ease, is Indeed one of the crowning 
examples of loyalty to be written into the 
biography of this great citizen. And when 
we think of his faithfulness to the Japanese 
during his six epoch-making postwar years 
as their counselor-champion, our sense of 
appreciation of this man soars to new 
heights. “Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee the crown of life.” Truly 
General MacArthur, the Christian, has won 
the right to that crown. 

Righteousness is the principle on which 
this towering citizen established his life. 
Many years ago he became an humble fol¬ 
lower of Christ and since that time he has 
sought sincerely to follow only the course of 
right. He hates iniquity and hypocrisy. He 
believes that truth is the criterion, the stand¬ 
ard by which all things must be tested. He 
deplores cheap political chicanery, dis¬ 
honesty, and duplicity In dealings. General 
MacArthur is ever forthright, candid, sincere. 
This is Indeed a rare quality nowadays; but 
it is a character trait belonging to those who 
walk and talk with God. As with individ¬ 
uals, so with nations, the inspired words of 
King Solomon may be repeated with renewed 
accent: “Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin Is a reproach to any people.” May 
God in heaven restore to the leadership of 
America this much-needed moral and spirit¬ 
ual quality. 

Other peerless qualities we could mention 
in the symmetrically developed character of 
this great American. Time falls us to com¬ 
ment on his matchless courage, his patience, 
his graciousness, his Christian dignity, and 
other traits. But what we are saying is that 
this great personality Is what he is because, 
first of all, he Is a Christian. We prefer to 
exalt Christ rather than to exalt the man. 
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IfacArthur. We deilre to empbaaiee that 
Christ la the true ataudard of manhood. It 
la becauae General MacArthur la a Cbrlatlan 
and becauae he bellevea the Bible and walka 
in the light of Ita preoepta that he la the 
moral giant that he la. 

We need, my frlenda, as never before In 
this country, the type of Christian states¬ 
manship and leader^p as that which la 
exempllAed In the person of this flve-star 
American general^Douglaa MacArthur. 


Amendnenf of Rcorfaniiatioii Act of 
1949 To Permit Rejectioii of Presiden¬ 
tial Reorganiiation Plans by a Simple 
Rather Than a Constitntioaal Majority 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15. 1951. I introduced H. R. 3261. to 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1949 
so that reorganization plans could be 
rejected by either House of Congress by 
a simple majority vote rather than a 
constitutional majority. 

A former member of this body. Clar¬ 
ence P. Lea, now director of govern¬ 
mental relations for the Transportation 
Association of America, has contacted 
me indicating his support, and that of 
his association, of the provisions of H. R. 
3261. I believe the views of former Con¬ 
gressman Lea. and the resolution of the 
Transportation Association of America, 
should be called to the attention of the 
entire Congress in connection with its 
consideration of H. R. 3261. 

For that reason, I have asked leave 
to insert in the Record Mr. Lea’s letter 
to me of April 26, 1951, and the accom¬ 
panying statement of the Transportation 
Association of America; 

Transportation 
Association of America. 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1951, 
The Honorable Gsoroz BIeadeb, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Header: Thanks for your note 
of the 11th. 

I commend your presentation of your pro¬ 
posal to require only a constitutional ma¬ 
jority for the disapproval of a proposed re¬ 
organization plan. The provisions of the 
Reorganization Act in effect count deceased 
Members, in case of vacancies, and absentees 
as voting in support of the Executive order. 
This, of course, is an absolutely untenable 
provision. 

Our association has committed itself to 
support the repeal of this provision of the 
Reorganization Act. 

Sincerely yours, 

Clarence F. Lea. 

argument in Behalf of the Proposal of 
Transportation Association of America 
To Amend the Reorganization Act or 
1049 

The Hoover Commission made a com¬ 
mendable effort to perform a real service for 
the country. It proposed worth-while re¬ 
forms to avo'd duplication. Increase effi¬ 
ciency. and streamline the many depart¬ 


ments within the executive branch of the 
Government. The Reorganization Act of 
1040 provided the implementing legislation. 

On March 18, 1950. the President sub¬ 
mitted 21 plans to Congress under the pro¬ 
cedures set forth In this act. Under the 
terms thereof aU 21 plans would automatl- 
caUy become effective in 60 days unless re¬ 
jected by either one of the two Houses of 
Congress through veto of a majority of Its 
authorized membership. 

Before a branch of Congress can act on a 
reorganization proposal, it is necessary that 
a Senator or Congressman introduce a reso¬ 
lution to veto. Regardless of the subject 
matter of the plan, all such resolutions to 
veto are heard by the same committee of 
either the House or Senate—the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments. 
After hearings, this committee may or may 
not report the resolutions, either In the af¬ 
firmative or negative. Then, still within the 
60-day period, either the House or Senate 
must act or the plans become law. 

The authorized membership of the House 
is 436. Therefore, a minimum of 218 Mem¬ 
bers must be present, and if a plan is to be 
rejected not lesa than this number must 
personally cast their votes for veto. 

The authorized membership of the Sen¬ 
ate is 06. It would be necessary that at least 
49 Members be personally present and all 
voting to sustain a veto. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

Under section 5, article 1 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. a majority of each House shall con¬ 
stitute a quorum to do business. A majority 
vote of the quorum present Is sufficient to 
pass the most Important laws enacted by 
Congress. 

Under section 6 (A) of the Reorganization 
Act of 1049, a plan transmitted to Congress 
goes into effect by the very nonactlon of 
that body, as above described. Under this 
provision, if 61 Members were present in the 
Senate and 48 of them voted to disapprove a 
plan. It would nevertheless be sustained. It 
would become the law of the land. Yet, If 
the content of a plan were presented as a 
bill, it would, under the Constitution, be¬ 
come law after approval by a majority vote 
(of a quorum) of each House—or would be 
defeated by a majority of the quorum pres¬ 
ent. 

CONGRESS ABDICATES 

Under the terms of the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, Congress not only denies its regular 
committees the jurisdiction over the prob¬ 
lems for which they are established, but It 
abdicates the most fundamental of all 
powers—the duty, under the Constitution, 
to legislate by rule of the majority. The 
act invites greater centralization of power in 
the hands of the President, which is the path 
to totalitarian government. 

ACTUAL EXAMPLE 

On May 22, 1960, the Senate voted 37 to 86 
In favor of a resolution to veto plan 9—relat¬ 
ing to the Federal Power Commission. A 
quorum was present and a majority of one 
voted to disapprove the plan. Nevertheless 
It became law, because of the failure to secure 
49 votes. Actually, there were 73 Members of 
the Senate present and voting. 

In effect, the absentees—and deceased 
Members of Congress—are computed as if 
voting in favor of a Presidential recom¬ 
mendation—without any actual vote what¬ 
ever on their part. If a Member of either 
House wishes to avoid taking issue with the 
President, all that be would have to do is to 
stay home or take a trip. 

ANOTHER EXAMPLE 

Plan 21 provided for the transfer of the 
Maritime Commission to the Department of 
Commerce—end for Its reorganization. It 
was maneuvered through Congress because 
little defense of the Commission was pos¬ 
sible, yet in principle and effect the nlan was 


the same as plan 7 referring to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Because plan 21 was 
the most difficult to defeat, an appendix was 
attached thereto settling up an Under Becre- 
tray of Commerce to deal with all trans- 
pox^tion—creating a new activity and new 
executive control of transportation. Of 
course, If this appendix had been attached 
to plan 7, which was defeated, we would not 
now be burdened with still another bureau¬ 
cratic agency dipping into the supervision 
and control of transportation. 

While the association has not yet reached 
Its conclusions as to whether the promo¬ 
tional phases of transportation rightly be¬ 
long in the executive branch, certainly If it 
found such to be in the public interest, it is 
questionable whether transportation—now 
the largest segment of the economy—should 
be subordinated to a division of some gov¬ 
ernmental department. 

DANGEROUS CENTRALIZATION 

Let us quote from a statement submitted 
by the Honorable Clarence F. Lea, director of 
government relations of this association, 
when he appeared before the Senate in oppo¬ 
sition to Reorganization Plan 7. which was 
vetoed In May 1060, by a vote of 66 to 13. 

'Tn 32 years of service In the House, under 
six different Presidents, I have observed a 
constantly increasing oentrallzation of 
power In the Federal Government. One Ex¬ 
ecutive after another has sought increased 
powers under claim of more effectually dis¬ 
charging his duties. In fact, this tendency 
of Congress to place accumulated powers 
imder the control of the executive depart¬ 
ment is an evolution of 120 years. Today, 
the President of the United States has more 
power than any other executive In the world, 
with the sole exception of Stalin. 

*T recognize that In the main this in¬ 
creasing accumulation of power has not been 
solicited by the executive departments for 
what they regarded as Illegitimate purposes. 
It represents just a natural inclination of 
nearly all men to crave more power." 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
Congress abdicates its powers to legislate 
for and in behalf of the people of this 
country on matters of government organi¬ 
zation. 

The established committees of the House 
and Senate are bypassed with no oppor¬ 
tunity for hearing before these groups 
which are constituted, under normal pro¬ 
cedures. to deal with the subjects covered 
by reorganization plans. 

In view of the association's experience in 
connection with the 21 plans submitted to 
Congress by the President In 1950. we submit 
that the Reorganization Act of 1949 is a 
grave threat to economic freedom and our 
democratic processes. Amendment of this 
act, as set forth in the resolution on page 
4. should be given first consideration by all 
leaders and by the two political parties. 
In its present form, the act should never be 
tolerated in a popular form of government. 

Resolution of the Boabo of Directors 

OF THE Transportation Association of 

America 

The Hoover Commission, after long and 
painstaking study, submitted Important rec¬ 
ommendations designed to Improve effi¬ 
ciency and economy in government. Tbe 
board of directors of the Transportation As¬ 
sociation of America commends and sup¬ 
ports these aims. 

Subsequent to that report. Congress en¬ 
acted the Reorganization Act of 1949. abdi¬ 
cating to the Executive much of its affirma¬ 
tive responslbUity for legislation, and setting 
up procedure which establish dangerous 
precedents In the democratic process. 

The Transportation Association of America 
is concerned in these procedures beeaxue 
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several of the reorganization plans already 
submitted, and the likelihood of others in 
the future, affect directly national policies 
of transportation and its regulation. The 
association is concerned also because numer¬ 
ous proposals being submitted to Congress 
bear little or no relationship to the Hoover 
Commission proposals. 

The board of directors of the Transporta¬ 
tion Association of America deplores the un¬ 
fair procedures and dangerous precedents of 
the Reorganization Act of 1940, and declares 
that— 

Whereas under the terms of this act, such 
Presidential plans, when submitted to Ocn- 
gress, automatically become law within 60 
legislative days unless disapproved by a reso¬ 
lution supported by the votes of a majority 
of the authorized membership of either 
House of the Congress; and 

Whereas this act falls to require the con¬ 
sideration of such plans by the committees 
of Congress which ordinarily have Jurisdic¬ 
tion over the problems embraced in the 
proposals; and 

Whereas such procedures require that ab¬ 
sentees and deceased Members ot Congress, 
where there are vacancies, be counted as in 
favor of such Presidential plans, thereby cir¬ 
cumventing the majority rule of democratic 
government; and 

Whereas the board of directors deplores 
practices which permit the enactment of 
legislation by Executive decree: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Transportation Association of America 
urges the Reorganization Act of 1049 be 
amended to provide that: 

(a) Any Presidential plan shall be referred 
for consideration to the regular committees 
of Congress which have jurisdiction over the 
basic laws affected by the proposed changes; 
that such committees shall have the right 
to propose amendments thereto in accord¬ 
ance with the established practices of Con¬ 
gress; 

(b) Full opportunity shall be offered to 
the public to understand the Issues involved 
through regularly scheduled hearings by the 
several committees to which such reorguniza- 
tlon plan or plans may be referred; 

(c) The time limit of 60 legislative days 
shall be Increased; and that 

(d) The adoption or rejection of any Pres¬ 
idential plan shall be subject to established 
rules of Congress by which a majority vote 
of a quorum present shall govern. 


Grain for India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker. I have 
been greatly disturbed concerning the 
grain-for-India bill, particularly some 
recent Implications. 

The recent speech of Premier Nehru, 
as reported in the New York Times of 
May 2, which I have made a part of my 
remarks, touched upon the question of 
help from this country in the form of 
grain and other foodstuffs to alleviate 
anticipated famine. The Indian Pre¬ 
mier indicated very plainly that his 
country would not accept food from any 
country if it had “any political strings 
attached to it.’* While I do not under¬ 
stand what he means by “political 


strings.” it is clear from the tone of his 
address, as well as from contemporary 
news articles from New Delhi, that In¬ 
dian opinion regards certain conditions 
in the proposed relief bill as so obnox¬ 
ious that the Government of India had 
decided not to rely any longer on 2,000.- 
000 tons of United States grain and was 
recasting its food-importing policy. 

According to this special article in the 
Times, direct from the Indian capital, 
a large section of parliamentary opinion 
favors rejection of American help if it 
materializes ultimately, although the 
government is not yet committed to a 
policy of outright rejection of United 
States help. 

It would seem clear that India objects 
particularly to the conditions in the 
pending bill, which would require India 
to distribute American grain without 
discrimination as to caste, color, or creed, 
those provisions which require full and 
continuous publicity in India for Ameri¬ 
can assistance and those which permit 
unrestricted inspection of distribution by 
officials of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

Communist China, despite its present 
war commitments, has agreed to supply 
India with additional rice and grain. 
Negotiations are underway with the 
Soviet Union for 500.000 tons of wheat 
in exchange for shipments of jute from 
India. 

I can well understand the position of 
the Indian Premier, who does not wish 
to bind his nation politically or render 
it subservient to nations which may fur¬ 
nish economic relief. But. from the 
American viewpoint, it would be desira¬ 
ble. I think, that we attach certain con¬ 
ditions to any assistance we render. 

First, we should want to be assured 
of the friendliness of the nations we help 
and their willingness not to exhibit ac¬ 
tual enmity in international relations, 
or bind themselves to the policies of hos¬ 
tile. or potentially hostile, countries. 

Secondly, we should insist upon care¬ 
ful official inspection to insure proper 
and equitable distribution and appro¬ 
priate publicity respecting the origin of 
the food shipments. In the past, the 
Soviet has made a practice of relabel¬ 
ing shipments of food and other com¬ 
modities from the United States of 
America and then distributing them in 
various countries giving the people to 
understand that they are benefactions 
from the Soviet Union. 

Thirdly, we should always keep in 
mind our own needs for essential food¬ 
stuffs and necessities, as well as existing 
requirements of the Korean war, the 
Atlantic Pact military program, and 
EGA for shipping and transportation. 

Fourthly, and this point should be 
fii’st, we must always keep before us the 
principle of extending meritorious and 
emergent help and assistance to im¬ 
poverished. suffering and afflicted peoples 
whenever we can, responsive to the 
Christian doctrine of furnishing charity 
and succor within our own means and 
capacity. 

It may well be that grain to India at 
this time, while commendable from the 
humanitarian viewpoint, would lay down 
a precedent upon which other afflicted 


or economically weak nations might well 
rely. It should be recognized by the 
Congress, as it is by the American people, 
and as the dictates of prudence and 
common sense so amply justify, that this 
Nation, great and powerful as it is, 
cannot, under any circumstances, as¬ 
sume the burden of feeding the whole 
world or any considerable part of it. 
There are definite limits to our humanl- 
tarianism and our charity and we of the 
Congress must make sure that, in our 
understandable and most commendable 
zeal to help other nations, we are not, 
by our lavish gifts and benefactions, 
weakening our own Nation and economy. 
Such action would conform to the Soviet 
master blueprint. 

If I were to support the Indian grain 
bill, in any respect. I should, for the 
above stated reasons, do so with utmost 
reluctance and certainly under safe¬ 
guards and conditions already written 
into the bill. However, Premier Nehru’s 
speech has certainly done much to 
clarify my viewpoint because I certainly 
do not intend to vote for any measure 
that will put my country in the position 
of forcing charity and relief upon na¬ 
tions which would label generosity as 
intrusion and Implied bribery and cause 
resentment and misunderstanding 
abroad. 

If these nations wish to take up the 
Soviet cry of imperialism and reaction 
and dictatorship against the United 
States, it is their privilege but I have 
no intention of condoning or yielding to 
such an attitude and I certainly will in¬ 
sist upon voting in the Chamber to up¬ 
hold the prestige, self-respect, great¬ 
ness, and security of our own beloved 
Nation. 

[Prom the Now York Times of May 2, 1951] 
Nehru Bars P’ood With Ant “Strings’'—Sats 

India Will Not Barter Freedom of Ac¬ 
tion—^United States Bill Is Causing Re¬ 
sentment 

New Delhi, India. May 1.—^Prlme Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared today that India, 
though grateful for help, would not accept 
food from any country if it had “any political 
strings attached to It.” 

Reviewing the food situation in a nation¬ 
wide broadcast, he added: “We would be un¬ 
worthy of the high responsibilities with 
which we have been charged if we bartered 
away In the slightest degree our country’s 
self-respect or freedom of action even for 
something which we need so badly.” 

Indian opinion strongly supports Nehru’s 
view. Every Important newspaper published 
today official and parliamentary reactions to 
the speech by Mr. Nehru on Sunday in which 
he expressed a similar view. 

FOOD POLICY being RESHAPED 

According to the newspapers, the general 
reaction was that the conditions in the 
United States Senate bill on aid to India 
were so obnoxious that the Government of 
India had decided not to rely any longer on 
2.000,000 tons of United States grain and that 
the food importing policy was being recast. 
A large section of parliamentary opinion, ac¬ 
cording to reports, favored rejection of Amer¬ 
ican help even if It materialized ultimately. 

An official of the Food Ministry said these 
reports were rather speculative and that 
Government was not committed to any pol¬ 
icy of outright rejection of United States 
help. 

Strong exception has been taken to three 
conditions in the Senate bill. These would 
require India to distribute supplies obtained 
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locally or Imported without discrimination 
as to caste* color* or creed, give lull and con- 
tlnuoua publicity in India for American as¬ 
sistance and permit unrestricted observation 
of distribution by Americans. 

Officials here expressed the view that all 
three conditions in the Senate bill were 
being voluntarily observed, but that writing 
them into an agreement was objectionable. 
Meanwhile the food problem has been placed 
on a *'war footing'* and is being dealt with 
by a special Cabinet subcommittee that 
meets every day. 

AXM8 AT SXLV-BUFFXCIXNCT 

In hlB broadcast the Prime Minister 
warned hla countrymen of the “dangerous 
consequences Inherent In constant depend¬ 
ence upon outside help for food." 

“We have sought help from abroad and 
we shall continue to do so under pressure 
of necessity," he said. 

*‘But we can never function with the free¬ 
dom that we desire if we are always de¬ 
pendent in this matter on others. It is only 
when we obtain self-sufficiency in food that 
we can progress and develop our politics." 

Famine as it Is understood by the people 
does not exist to any wide extent at this 
stage, he said, adding, “but the specter of 
famine certainly hovers over the land." He 
said he emphasized the need for intensifi¬ 
cation of Internal procurement measures 
and for starting urgently a number of public 
works to increase the purchasing power of 
the poor. 

Communist China has ogrecd to supply 
India immediately with 50,000 tons more of 
rice, according to information received from 
Peiping, an official of the Food Ministry said 
today. This is the second agreement con¬ 
cluded with China within the last 4 days. 
Last week it was announced that Peiping 
had agreed to supply 50,000 tons of milo 
sorghum grain. 

At the same time the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has made arrangements to ship the 
100,000 tons of grain as speedily as possible 
and officials here expect consignment by 
early July—when the crucial period for 
Sihar starts. Both transactions, officials 
said, form part of a deal with China for 
1 ,000.000 tons of food grains for which ne¬ 
gotiations are being carried on in Peiping. 

The Indian Government will shortly re¬ 
sume negotiations with the Soviet Embassy 
here for 500.000 tons of wheat offered by 
Moscow in exchange for Jute. 


Marines Plugged Gap in Allied Line 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times for May 2,1951: 
Marxxos PLuaoED Gap in Allied Line—^Reserve 
Unit Rushed Into the Breach Staved Orr 
Disaster When Chinese Struck 
Korea, April 27.—Now it can be told that 
the Marines staved off disaster when the 
Chinese ripped a 10-mile gap in the Allied 
line. 

A United States Infantry division held on 
one side of the gap while the Marines held on 
the other. And the British Twenty-seventh 
Brigade absorbed the frontal Impact of the 
break-through drive, and halted it. 


But when the Oommuntsts unleashed thqlr 
offenstve. it was the Marines who were rushed 
up. 

When the Chinese aimed the Sunday 
pimch of their April 22 offensive at the mid¬ 
dle of the Allied line the South Korean Sixth 
Division collapsed. Through the gap south 
of Kumwha the Chinese poured units of three 
fuU-strength corpe toward Kapyong and the 
Seoul-Ohunchon Highway. 

threat to 8X0 part of army 

Had they reached it they could have sliced 
southweatward toward Seoul and cut off a 
big part of the United States Eighth Army 
or forced It into a hasty and costly retreat. 
But they failed. 

The marines, with the South Koreans on 
their left, were advancing slowly northwest 
of Hwachon when the Chinese struck. *1716 
South Korean cave-ln left the marines with 
their left flank flapping in the wind. 

The first battalion of the First Regiment, 
which was in reserve, was routed out of 
sleeping bags in the middle of the night and 
sped by trucks up the bumpy roads to stem 
the Chinese onrush. 

The first of the first of the first, as the men 
of the battalion call themselves, pulled up to 
Horseshoe Ridge late Monday. The advance 
elements of the Chinese hit before the ma¬ 
rines were in position. A little way back 
down the road the "red devils" of the artil¬ 
lery set up shop. 

The Communists struck straight up 
Horseshoe Ridge, but were beaten back. 
Then they swirled around the flanks and 
cut off the battalion. All night the enemy 
machine guns on higher positions around 
the ridge raked the hill. Mortnrs dropped 
like rain. Sometimes the Chinese wedged 
into the marine positions. When they did. 
they died there from marine grenades and 
pistols and bayonets. 

FIRE AT range OP 5 YARDS 

After a lull the Chinese attacked again. 

“Ready on the left, ready on the right, 
range 6 yards, commence firing" a marine 
shouted. 

Falling to break through, the Chinese 
dropped into trenches a few yards in front 
of the marine positions and threw grenades. 
The “red devils" fired their lOS’s point blank 
at Chinese reinforcements moving up. 

Finally the first battalion got orders to 
break out. The marines loaded their dead 
and wounded in the jeeps and trailers, and 
started out. The battJion permitted the 
Fifth and Seventh Regiments to pull back 
to safety. Then the first and the two other 
battalions of the First Regiment took up 
protective positions to the south along the 
Chunchon-Hwachon road. 

While they were blunting the main drive, 
the two other regiments fought gradual 
withdrawals under constant pressure. Later 
in the week, the marines withdrew toward 
Cliunchon because of the threat to the west 
end of the line, and to break off contact 
with the Chinese in order to set up a new 
defense line. 


Repndiatc YalU and Potidam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF Minnesota 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article by William 
Henry C?hamberlin from Human Events; 


Repudiate Yalta and Potsdam 
(By William Hem 7 Chamberlin) 

The private arrangements between the 
leaders of the Big Three powers are the 
nearest equivalent of a peace settlement 
after the Second World War. These ar¬ 
rangements were concluded between Stalin, 
Roosevelt, and ChurohUl at Tehran and 
Yalta, between Stalin, Truman, and Attlee 
at Potsdam. And no major peace settlement 
In recorded history has broken down so com¬ 
pletely so fast. 

Any American who would advocate today 
that this country carry out the agreements 
of Yalta and Potsdam would reveal himself 
as either a sympathizer with the Kremlin or 
an incurable ignoramus in foreign affairs. 
Almost every important decision.at these 
conferences now stands revealed as a ma¬ 
jor national security risk. We find our¬ 
selves in the position, at once tragic and 
ridiculous, of trying to escape from the trap 
which we helped to set for ourselves by ac¬ 
quiescing In a peace settlement that was 
both a denial of all the ideals for which the 
war was professedly being fought and an 
abandonment of some very vital considera¬ 
tions of American national security. 

There have been many oases when nations 
endeavored, with more or less success, to 
escape from the consequences of defeat. The 
United States for several years now has been 
presenting a less familiar spectacle: a nation 
trying to escape from the consequences of a 
mlUtary victory so badly botched and bun¬ 
gled politically that it has been little less 
disastrous than a defeat. It is a saddening 
proof of the power of the standardized cliche 
thinking and unwillingness to consider 
questions on their factual merits that the 
legend of Franklin D. Roosevelt as a wise, 
farsighted statesman should persist, in the 
face of the visible collapse of the peace set¬ 
tlement on which he staked his political 
reputation. 

It is interesting to consider what our pros¬ 
pects would be in the global struggle, hot 
and cold, with the Kremlin, if the specific 
provisions and the spirit of the Yalta-Pots- 
dam agreements continued to dominate our 
foreign policy. The United Nations, of 
course, would be completely stymied by the 
veto pKJwer conceded to its charter members. 

We should be committed to maintaining 
the disarmament of Germany and Japan, 
thereby destroying any chance of creating 
effective counterweights to Soviet power in 
Europe and in Asia. We should be obliged 
to keep the German economy In an unprece¬ 
dented strait-jacket, with the alternatives 
of starvation for some and dire poverty for 
almost all Germans or huge subsidies from 
America to maintain a tolerable living stand¬ 
ard, in view of the restrictions which Pots¬ 
dam prescribed for German Industry and 
trade. 

We should be required to return fugitives 
to the Soviet Union, thereby ending any 
possibility of a political and psychological 
warfare aimed at driving a wedge between 
the Soviet peoples and their Communist 
rulers. We should be committed to trying 
to overthrow the Franco regime in Spain, 
while accepting as permanent allies the more 
sanguinary Communist dictatorships in 
Eastern Europe. 

u 

The Yalta Conference between Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill took place in this So¬ 
viet Crimean resort from February 2 to Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1945. It represented the high- 
water mark in the Roosevelt administration’s 
policy of trying to get along with Stalin by 
giving him everything he asked for and 
throwing In a few additional concessions for 
good measure. Alger Hiss, the only member 
of the American delegation at Yalta who re¬ 
ceived punishment after participating in the 
signing of an instrument that is at the root 
of many of America’s present dlfflculties* 
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must have been satlsAed with the results of 
Yalta. 

For the chief of these results was the con¬ 
firmation of Stalin’s domination both of 
Eastern Europe and of east Asia. Held with¬ 
out the presence of any Polish representa¬ 
tive. this conference sanctioned a grotesque 
mutilation of Poland’s natural boundaries. 
Almost half of Poland’s prewar territory and 
about one-third of the Polish population 
were transferred to the Soviet Union. Sup¬ 
posedly as compensation Poland was prom¬ 
ised substantial additions of German terri¬ 
tory. inhabited by a population that was 
ethnically solidly German. 

Although the communlqu^^ which was Is¬ 
sued after the end of the Yalta meeting was 
full of pious professions of respect for the At¬ 
lantic Charter, the ideal of national self- 
determination which Is Implicit In the first 
three clauses of the Charter was trampled un¬ 
derfoot. There was no semblance of a free 
plebiscite of the people concerned about the 
transfer of Polish territory to the Soviet 
Union, of German territory to Poland. These 
unprincipled annexations were accompanied 
by a mass uprooting of people from their 
homes—an act of singular inhumanity which 
will poison the atmosphere of Europe for an 
indefinite future. 

The betrayal of Poland at Yalta was 
matched by the betrayal of China. With¬ 
out consulting or even informing any repre¬ 
sentative of the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment, Roosevelt fatuously bribed Stalin to 
Intervene In the war against Japan by prom¬ 
ising that the Soviet Union should receive 
the Kurile Islands. South Sakhalin, Outer 
Mongolia, and. most important of all, a pre¬ 
ferred position in Manchuria, richest and 
most Industrialized area of China. The So¬ 
viet Government was given the naval base 
of Port Arthur at the southern tip of Man¬ 
churia, a right of Joint operation of the 
Manchurian railways, and a special position 
in the trade of the largest Manchurian port, 
Dairen. Hie Russian Imperialist position 
which existed before the Russo-Japanese War 
was restored. 

It was no accident that Manchuria, over¬ 
run and occupied by Soviet troops, became 
the assembly point and main military base 
for the Chinese Communist conquest of 
China. One can hardly measure the ulti¬ 
mate prospective cost of this development 
in American lives and resources. 

Yalta authorized the dismemberment of 
Germany, the use of German slave labor as 
reparations, and made the United Slates 
party to a twentieth-century fugitive-slave 
act. It was agreed that the United States 
should undertake to repatriate Soviet citi¬ 
zens in its zone of occupation. For some 
time this Ignoble agreement was carried out 
and Soviet political refugees were handed 
back to death and concentration camps. 

Ill 

The Potsdam Conference, held from July 
17 until August 2. 1045. was a sequel to Yalta 
in its contempt for the Atlantic Charter and 
its abandonment of the American interest in 
an economically stable and viable Europe. 
It authorized “the transfer to Germany of 
German populations or elements thereof 
remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary.” This placed a final seal of ap¬ 
proval on an operation comparable with the 
worst Nazi atrocities in its cruelty and lbs 
far-reaching disastrous social and economic 
consequences. 

This wa.s the driving from their homes, 
without compensation or any opportunity to 
remove their property, of some 14,000,000 
Germans and people of German ethnic origin. 
About two-thirds of these unfortunate hu¬ 
man beings lived in the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Nelsse frontier line. The 
others were people of German stock whose 
ancestors had, for the most part, lived for 


centuries In the Sudetenland region of 
Czechoslovakia, in Poland, Hungary, and 
other countries of eastern and southeastern 
Europe. 

’The mass deportations wero carried out 
BO brutally that most students of the subject 
believe that as many as 2.000,000 human 
beings perished in the process, and, as every 
visitor to postwar Germany knows, the pres¬ 
ence of many millions of embittered, desti¬ 
tute. uprooted people creates a political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social problem of the first 
magnitude. 

Besides sanctioning these ruthless depor¬ 
tations, the Potsdam Conference drew up 
an elaborate blueprint for the economic vivi¬ 
section of Germany. It called for the com¬ 
plete prohibition of many industries in Ger¬ 
many and prescribed arbitrary sharp re¬ 
strictions on the output of others essential 
both to the reconstruction of Europe and to 
Germany’s capacity to earn its national live¬ 
lihood. It authorized the dismantling of 
many German Industrial plants. 

While the Potsdam Declaration did not 
embody all the vengeful folly of the Morgen- 
thau plan, it did create many roadblocks for 
German recovery, which only started after 
the decisions of Potsdam in the western zone 
were scrapped or drastically modified. 

IV 

There would be several advantages if the 
Senate, or both Houses of Congress, would 
pass a resolution formally repudiating both 
the Yalta and the Potsdam Agreements. 
There would be every justification for such 
a step because the Soviet Government has 
consistently disregarded the pledges (in 
these declarations) which it found incon¬ 
venient to keep. 

The Yalta communique, for Instance, 
promised “free and unfettered elections In 
Poland,” and it was agreed at Potsdam that 
Germany should be treated as an economic 
unit and that democratic parties should be 
encouraged. But the only national election 
held In Poland, In 1947, was a fraudulent 
farce, in the opinion of all the foreign cor¬ 
respondents who witnessed It, except the rep¬ 
resentatives of Tass, the official Soviet news 
agency, and the now defunct PM. The So¬ 
viet zone from the beginning was sealed off 
from the rest of Germany and democratic 
parties have long been completely suppressed 
there. 

Both Yalta and Potsdam were horrible 
examples of Irresponsible secret diplomacy. 
Formal repudiation of both these instru¬ 
ments. with their immoral and inexpedient 
provisions, would be an assurance against 
any relapse into a policy of appeasement. 
It would be a tardy atonement to the pro¬ 
western Poles. It would give the Germans 
a much stronger reason for siding decisively 
with the west by showing that America does 
not accept the morality or the legality or 
the finality of the Oder-Nelsse frontier. It 
would be a useful move in the necessary 
effort to escape from a victory so appallingly 
misused as to be almost indistinguishable, 
in some of its consequences, from defeat. 


Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s, Recent Nation-Wide 
Radio Poll 

EXTEaSfSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF nXlNOlB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing is a tabulation of answers to the 


16 questions on Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s, re¬ 
cent Nation-wide radio poll. These an¬ 
swers were received in my ofi&ce by tele¬ 
gram, letters, and postcards from my 
constituents in the Eighteenth Congres¬ 
sional District of Illinois. I am happy to 
present this tabulation as a part of the 
Record: 

1. As of today, would you vote for Harry 
Truman for President? Yes, 4; no, 1,274. 

2. Should Pre.sldent ’Truman be allowed to 
continue to receive the $50,000 tax-exempt 
salary recently voted him by Congress? Yes, 
22; no. 1,257. 

3. Do you believe that Congress should 
continue investigations such as the one into 
RPC loans and the Kefauver crime hear¬ 
ings and extend those investigations Into 
other activities of the Government? Yes, 
1,268; no, 12. 

4. Are you in favor of keeping Dean Ache- 
son as Secretary of State? Yes, 11; no, 1,264. 

6. Do you favor the United Nations being 
in final control of United States troops in 
Korea or elsewhere? Yes, 56; no, 1,229. 

6. Should Chiang Kai-shek be permitted 
to send his Nationalist armies against the 
Chinese Communists? Yes, 1,261; no, 19, 

7. Do you feel confident that Europe will 
fight to the end agalmst communism? Yes, 
55; no, 1.222. 

8. Do you approve of the proposed con¬ 
tinuation of economic, along with military, 
aid to North Atlantic Pact nations? Yes. 
161; no, 1.131. 

9. Would you favor a requirement that na¬ 
tions receiving military or economic aid from 
us must agree to stop trading with Rus¬ 
sia. Communist China, or any other iron- 
curtain country? Yes, 1,258; no. 20. 

10. Do you believe President Truman's 
statement that all Communists and Com¬ 
munist sympathizers have been weeded out 
of the Government? Yes, 3; no, 1,271. 

11. Are you in favor of a permanent peace¬ 
time program of universal military training? 
Yes, 465; no, 805. 

12. Do you believe President Truman is 
making a sincere effort to cut out unneces¬ 
sary Government spending? Yes, 6; no, 1,272. 

13. Should wages be controlled along with 
prices? Yes. 1,101; no, 92. 

14. Should the Government prevent strikes 
in time of war emergency? Yes, 1,219; no, 
58. 

15. Are you in favor of calling General 
MacArthur home for a report to Congress on 
the far eastern situation? Yes, 1,256; no, 81. 

16. Are you in favor of impeaching Presi¬ 
dent Truman? Yes, 1,258; no. 20. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that my constituents generally are shown 
to be inherently opposed to the policies 
of the Truman administration. While 
this possibly is not an entirely true pic¬ 
ture of the sentiments of the people in 
my congressional district, it does show 
the thinking of an average constituency 
at the present time. 

So many American citizens have 
asked for impeachment proceedings to be 
brought against President Truman and 
Dean Acheson that I feel obligated to 
make a few remarks regarding this ques¬ 
tion. 

First, we must consider that impeach¬ 
ment proceedings would be very difficult 
to accomplish, if not impossible, due to 
the political composition of the present 
Congress. 

Secondly, if Impeachment proceedings 
were possible against either President 
Truman or Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, would the state of the Nation 
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toe Improved by bringing such proceed¬ 
ings? I think not. Even though execu¬ 
tive officers are removed from office, we 
have been shown that the same old deal 
vemains In existence. In some oases 
where New Dealers have been removed 
from office, we have gotten more leftlsh 
individuals to replace them. 

It appears to me that the only way 
we will ever effect a return to the high 
standard of government established and 
promulgated by our forefathers Is 
through each and every citizen exercis¬ 
ing his or her right to vote. 

Now is the time for every eligible voter 
In the United States to firmly resolve 
to use that precious right of siiffrage at 
each opportunity which presents itself 
in the future. 


NATO is Croif-Cnrrenti is the 
Medtterrsness 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENN8TLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following article by 
Anne 0*Hare McCormick from today's 
New York Times: 

ABBOAD— NATO XM CROBS-CUBRXNTB OF THE 
Meditssranean 

(By Anne O’Haxe McCormick) 

The queetion of Mediterranean defenne— 
who shall command it. how far it will ex¬ 
tend—has become a matter of great concern 
and controversy among the members of the 
Atlantic coalition. When Foreign Minister 
Bchuman was in this country with President 
Aurlol he complained to Secretary Acheson 
that France had been left out of Britlsh- 
Amerlcan discussions of an area in which 
the French have a paramount Interest. The 
United States, we were politely reminded, 
should be well aware of the stake of France 
in the Mediterranean since we depend on 
her territories in north Africa for air bases. 

The British and Americans, in their turn, 
are arguing about whether the supreme com¬ 
mand in the Mediterranean should be given 
to a Briton or an American. After the up¬ 
roar over the appointment of an American to 
the Atlantic command it was thought that 
the southern post would go to a British ad¬ 
miral. But a great many other claims and 
considerations must be weighed before the 
choice is made. The nations living in the 
Mediterranean—Prance, Italy, Greece, Tur¬ 
key. Yugoslavia, not to mention Spain—are 
factors in a problem even more complex than 
the North Atlantic organization. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

The decision on the Mediterranean com¬ 
mand hangs on many unanswered questions: 
Shall the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion. which already takes in two Mediter¬ 
ranean powers, France and Italy, be extended 
to the whole area? Or shall it be supple¬ 
mented by a Mediterranean Pact, linked to 
NATO by an over-all strategic plan? Yugo¬ 
slavia wants aid, and in addition to grants 
for military materials is about to have her 
budget deficit underwritten by the United 
States. Britain, and France. But Tito is dead 
set against joining any alliance. Turkey and 


Greece, on the contrary, strongly desire to be 
admitted into NATO. They know they have 
armtee stronger than those of many western 
nations to contribute to the defense of Eu¬ 
rope, and they are dissatisfied to have no 
voice in strategic decisions they are expected 
to carry out. 

One thing Is beyond question; *‘No war 
with Russia could be won," says the London 
Economist, "without the Western Powers 
controlling the Mediterranean." As soon as 
the strategists began to plan on a practical 
basis it was inevitable that they should 
recognize that defense on the Elbe or the 
Rhine Is another Maginot line unless a strong 
guard Is placed on the Mediterranean flank. 

At present Turkey. Greece, and Yugoslavia 
have the strongest forces In being this side 
of the iron curtain. The Turks argue, with 
reason, that Russia wotild not Invade their 
country merely to subdue Turkey or control 
the Dardanelles. The strait, they point out, 
Is merely an entrance to another sea as closed 
and landlocked as the Black Sea. Thus, 
since an attack on Turkey would be an overt 
move in the war for the world, the Turks 
must be regarded as front-line soldiers and 
treated as part of the general defense force. 
Both Turkey and Greece are convinced they 
should be in NATO, and the opposition to 
their inclusion they attribute to Western 
Powers who fear they will receive less mili¬ 
tary aid if the arms are spread too thin. 

These fears, if they exist, touch the heart 
of the western dilemma. Foreign critics of 
our racing productivity in arms protest that 
it is eating up raw materials to the detri¬ 
ment of the production systems of our 
allies. Critics at home of our “extravagant" 
build-up of NATO demand more men. sup¬ 
plies, and arms for the Asiatic front. Both 
sets of critics want the Imposelble—more 
delivered at different places, with less dislo¬ 
cation of the normal economy. 

But if the United States is speeding pro¬ 
duction, perhaps too regardless of the eco¬ 
nomic consequences to other nations, it is 
because there is not enough military equip¬ 
ment to go around and the front is too long 
to be covered by any available force. To 
distribute guns and pianos and tanks as 
widely and quickly as possible, they have to 
be produced as rapidly as possible. 

A POSSIBLE SOLUTION 

The best way to create a global defense 
against a global danger is to organize all free 
peoples into a common front against Soviet 
aggression. This is what the United Nations 
tries to do, but cannot do effectively while 
the aggressor is a member. The alternative 
Is a regional defense system like NATO, 
which is already so Important that Its first 
problem is whether to limit or widen its 
scope. The question raised by the powers 
In the eastern Mediterranean—-powers di¬ 
rectly on the line of march and actually 
better prepared to fight than their western 
neighbors—is bard to answer. It Is evident 
that the defense of Europe depends on the 
Mediterranean as well as the Atlantic States. 
But what of the weak and Imperiled nations 
of the Middle East? Would they have to be 
Included, too? 

One solution of the immediate problem 
would be to set up two Mediterranean com¬ 
mands and to form a Mediterranean pact 
closely associated with the Atlantic Pact 
under an over-all board of strategy. It goes 
without saying, in any case, that the tough 
and willing soldiers of Greece and Turkey 
should receive tbelr full share of arms and 
that their leaders should participate in plan- 
ning on the top level. As the difficulties and 
complexities of Integrating a multinational 
defense effort emerge into the light of day 
we begin to see that NATO Is only the core 
of an economic, political, geographical, and 
moral structure of measureless dimensions. 


A Call to Patriots 
EXTENSION OF REBffARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following: 

A Call to Patbiots 

Americanism. 

People who have forgotten what real Amer¬ 
icanism Is have rediscovered it with an al¬ 
most holy frenzy since the return of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to this country. 

For General MacArthur speaks in the style 
of the old-time orators; be speaks in the 
American way, with a genuine and sincere 
Americanism as the basis of his talks. 

Since the inception of the New Deal In 
1932 and its subsequent and continuing in¬ 
terest in foreign affairs. Americans have, by 
and large, forgotten what a proud thing it 
is to be an American. 

We have all of us become, to a greater or 
lesser extent. Internationalists. Our think¬ 
ing has been tinctured with considerations 
of England, and Russia, and France, and 
China, and Italy, and Germany. How will 
Argentina react? What will Tito think? 
Will this irritate the Kremlin? 

Now comes a man onto the stage of 
American life with the strides of a giant, 
and he brings Americanism back to us. He 
who has been away from this Nation lor 14 
years comes home and gives us elementary 
lessons in American patriotism. He tells us 
things we never should have forgotten. He 
explains for us the American point of view— 
a point of view that we have had colored 
with the dim end uncertain light of inter¬ 
nationalism for lo, these many years. 

General MacArthur is so obviously right 
that we. the people, are surprised that we did 
not see the world the clear way he sees It, 
for BO many years. For he looks at it simply, 
as an American. 

These are Americans fighting and dying In 
Korea, be reminds us. The other nations 
with token forces are willing to let the 
Korean war continue its indecisive way— 
but who is pa3rlng the heavy penalty, the 
terrible price? Americans are. We are pay¬ 
ing in the lives of our young men, In crush¬ 
ing tax burdens, In a disrupted civilian 
economy. 

Americans, decide what Is best for Amer¬ 
ica—and then let your Government know 
that that Is what you want done. This Is 
the message brought home by General 
MacArthur. 

He has reminded us that thinking of 
America first is not treason to the rest of the 
world. He has reminded us that as Amer¬ 
icans we have a glorious heritage of freedom 
and independence which we must retain. 
He has reminded us that when Americans 
are dying in a war being fought by American 
men and with American dollars. It Is up to 
America to decide how that war shall be 
terminated. 

He has reminded us that our first duty 
is to our country, our country—not the rest 
of the world. 

He shouldn’t have had to remind us of 
these things. We should have remembered 
them and kept them alive end shining In 
our national life. 

But as a result of General MacArthur’s re¬ 
turn. as a result of his recalling us to our 
native Americanism, there hns been a tre¬ 
mendous reawakening of the American 
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fpirit: of tho American tradition; of the 
American Ideal; of Americanism. 

General MacArthtir has done his country 
the greatest service within his power. Be 
has awakened it to Its own glory. 


Sinclair Weeks Sees MacArthnr in ^^Sacri¬ 
fice Bunt** for United States Good 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
In the Record. I submit herewith an arti¬ 
cle by Sinclair Weeks which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald of April 
15. 1951: 

SXNCT.AZB WExacs SsBS MacArthttr in “Sacrx- 
FiCK Bunt" foe United States Good 
(By W. E. Playfair) 

President Truman’s pctlon In "firing*' Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has given Russian commu¬ 
nism a big boost—^for the moment. 

But the removal by the President of the 
man v;ho knows the most about the Far 
East problems may have collateral benefits 
In that It may force the development of a 
policy with respect to Asia "that inaKcs some 
Fense." It may thus have a boomerang 
effect on Truman. 

This Is the opinion of former United States 
Senator Sinclair Weeks, who makes the sug¬ 
gestion that MacArthur may have made a 
"sacrifice bunt" for the good of the Nation. 

CALCULATED RISK 

•‘I believe it possible," ho says, "that the 
General, wiser than most men, particularly 
insofar as the Par East Is concerned, may 
very well have taken a calculated risk to the 
end that this country and the American boys 
fighting and dying in Korea might still have 
a chance." 

"As far as the actual removal of MacArthur 
Is concerned,” Weeks says, "no one questions 
the right of the President of the United 
States to remove a general officer from his 
command. But it seems to me that people 
who stop here miss the point. 

"As president of a business organization 
I can discharge half my vice presidents, but 
If I take such action capriciously I am not 
doing the company, Its owners, or employees 
any good. And my hasty, ill-considered ac¬ 
tion must be taken into account when any 
Judgment Is formed as to my own capacity. 
Go we must look at President Truman’s ac¬ 
tion with respect to all its implications. 

"When you consider the power vested In 
the Commander in Chief, you have to admit 
that possibly MacArthur. having strong views 
and deep-seated convictions on the Far East 
problem, might have done better to hand in 
his resignation, and come home to express 
these. Presumably he will do that now, any¬ 
way, 

"But, In the meantime, great damage has 
been done to American prestige and the boys 
on the firing line In Korea have not been 
and are not now being, well served. 

SEES NO COMPARISON 

"Some people have, and 1 think thought¬ 
lessly, compared the removal of MacArthur 
with that of McClellan by Lincoln. There is 
no comparison. MacArthur was In no sense 
a field general. To be sure, he was charged 
with responsibility for the Korean operation, 
hut in essence he was a great pro-consul, the 
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administrator of the former Japanese Empire, 
concerned with matters of high policy and 
over-all strategy, concerned most of all with 
arresting the progress of communism in Asia. 

"And what a Job he has done. We have 
spent billions to build up Europe to stop the 
advance of communism in the west. Mac¬ 
Arthur had only a fraction of that amount, 
yet he arrested communism in Japan, and he 
would have done so in China had his views 
been taken into consideration." 

At no time in history. Weeks says, has a 
commander faced a task such as has con¬ 
fronted MacArthur and his field commanders, 
Walker and Ridgway, in Korea. 

REDS UNIMPEDED 

"When before." he asks, "have any military 
operations been conducted in such a man¬ 
ner that your enemy has been given free play 
to bring up men, material, ammunition, and 
supplies without any sort of Interference 
until he had crossed a certain line? 

"How many American boys have been 
killed or wounded because the 'Truman- 
Acheson leadership has forced them to fight 
a powerful enemy with one hand tied behind 
their backs? 

"And how much longer are we to carry on 
the fiction that we are not at war with Com¬ 
munist China? The 9,000 deed, 60,000 
wounded, and the 250,000 Americans still 
fighting in Korea—these are on-thc-ground 
v/itncsLes. Who do they think they are fight¬ 
ing If not Communist China, and they are 
fighting with two strikes on them and In a 
manner In which no troops were ever before 
asked to do battle." 

SOCTALISTS AT WORK 

I have suf'gepted that the Russian Com¬ 
munists must be very happy over this Inci¬ 
dent. MacArthur’s official body was hardly 
cold before our Socialist friends In Great 
Britain proposed that Communist Russia bo 
brougiit in to help negotiate the peace treaty 
with Japan, and proposed that Formosa be 
handed over to Mao—^while 13,000 of their 
fellow countrymen are fighting in Korea. 

"How must the British soldier feel stand¬ 
ing up to the hordes of Chinese Communists 
thrown at him and witnessing the spectacle 
of his government playing on the side of the 
enemy?’’ 

Weeks docs not agree with MacArthur's 
detractors, who charge that he deliberately 
disobeyed orders. His view is that Mac¬ 
Arthur obeyed orders "but put on them hl.s 
own interpretation as to their effect." If the 
entire incident results "at long last" in a 
constructive approach to the Par East prob¬ 
lem, it may be a blessing in disguise. 

"Meantime," Weeks says, "I deplore any 
political approach to this incident, this 
tragic result of the mishandling of a situa¬ 
tion which never should have been allowed 
to come to such a stage. This Is of truly 
national concern and of very vital interest to 
•very American, regardless of party." 


Commonkation From Naval Reserve 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMH. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Members of this House, and particularly 
those who have served in the Armed 
Forces, will read the naval communica¬ 
tion printed below. If you had received 
such a notice, would you not believe you 
were no longer associated with the 
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Organized Naval Reserve, active or in¬ 
active? 

The sailor was recalled in September 
1950 and has been unsuccessful in his 
attempt to receive another discharge. 
His wife, two children, and mother-in- 
law who depend on him for support are 
very confused. Can you blame them? 
United States Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserve Traininq Center, 

Akron, Ohio, June 20, 1950, 
From commanding officer. Division 0-15. 
To Reinhart Kllngensteln, Akron, Ohio, 
subject: Naval Reserve clothing issue; return 
of. 

References: (a) BuPera Manual, article H- 
8706; (b) NRMAL No. 5-50 of January 6. 
1950. 

Enclosures: (1) Clothing list: (2) page 0 
entry. 

1. Your association with the Organiz''d 
Naval Reserve is being terminated lor non- 
attendance at drills. 

2. By authority of references (a) and (b), 
you are hereby informed that you ore re¬ 
quired to return to this activity all Govern¬ 
ment property now in your possession. En¬ 
closure (1) Indicates the Government prop¬ 
erty in your possession. 

C. You nre hereby ordered to return said 
property or its monetary value to this ac¬ 
tivity at once. Your attention Is called to 
enclosure (2), which is a copy of the page 9 
entry to be made in your record (by au¬ 
thority of reference 2), should you fail to 
comply with this letter. 

J. M. Gipadlo, 

Lirutrnant Cornmandcr. Command^ 
tng Officer, Org. Surf. Dimswn 
9-25. 


A. Lincoln and H. Truman—Two Viewf 
on Bosciiig Courts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2.1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an interesting article by Mr. 
Leslie Gould, comparing President Lin¬ 
coln’s high respect for*’ the dignity of the 
courts with President Truman’s flouting 
of them. 

Comparisons arc always odious, and 
this comparison is odious to our present 
Chief Executive. 

I Prom the New York Journal-American of 
April 30. 1951] 

A. Lincoln and H. Truman —Two Views on 
Bossing Courts 
• (By Leslie Gould) 

Here’s the way two Preeldents of the 
United States have acted when asked to ex¬ 
ert the power of their office to overrule tlr- 
clslons of the courts. Abraham Lincoln and 
Hurry Truman. 

Lincoln’s views were expressed In a letter 
Involving a court decision on California 
land titles. He wrote on June 1, 1863: 

"I must repeat now In writing what I have 
told Mr. (George Fox) Kelly (agent for Cali¬ 
fornia settlers) verbally, that the courts, and 
not the President, must decide questions of 
land titles. 
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**There may be some questions In regard 
to preemptions, which, by law. are to be de¬ 
cided through the Department, with appeal 
to me, and when such a case shall come regu¬ 
larly to me, I shall hear it. But I must now 
say, once and lor all, that mere vague asser¬ 
tions that the decisions of the courts are 
fraudulent, with appecds to me to reverse 
them, cannot be entertained. 

“A. Lincoln." 

Now, we come down to the present and 
Harry Truman. The courts have ruled stock 
control of the former Dollar Line, turned 
over to the Maritime Commission at the 
time of a $7,500,000 loan, was only pledged 
and should be returned to the former own¬ 
ers—the Stanley Dollar Interests—since the 
loan has been repaid with interest. 

The Supreme Court has refused to review 
this decision, which in effect affirms the 
lower court position—^that the stock belongs 
to Stanley Dollar. 

Instead of accepting this decision of the 
courts Harry Truman wrote his Secretary of 
Commerce, Charles Sawyer: 

‘‘Accordingly, you are directed to con¬ 
tinue to hold this stock on behalf of the 
United States. All appropriate action should 
be taken to assert and maintain the Gov¬ 
ernment’s rights as owner of this stock. 

"Very sincerely yours. 

"Harry Truman." 

For defying the court, as directed by the 
President, Secretary Sawyer, some of his sub¬ 
ordinates and attorneys in the Justice De¬ 
partment are facing contempt citations. 

Charles Eberstadt, who specializes in old 
and rare books with his brother, Lindley, 
sent this reporter the Lincoln quotations, 
saying: 

"The answer of Abraham Lincoln to this 
question (a President's right to overrule the 
courts) is so forthright and truly American 
in spirit that I am happy to give you permis¬ 
sion to print it in full if you should wish 
to do so." 


Interior Department Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 

OP VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on yester¬ 
day, May 1, when I was addressing this 
body in regard to the Gary amendment 
which strikes out the appropriation to 
build a transmission power line between 
Buggs Island Dam and Langley Field, 
I quoted certain statements made by 
the gentleman from Virginia EMr. 
GaryI when he addressed this body on 
April 24. Inadvertently, there was left 
out of the Record one statement which 
was made by the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia. The statement is on page 4400 
of the Record of April 24, 1951, and is as 
follows: 

Mr. Gary. Well, I made a proposition right 
here on the floor that has never been made 
and that is that the company will accept 
the cheapest contract that is in existence in 
the entire United States that has been ap¬ 
proved by the United States Government. 

This statement was made during Mr. 
Gary’s discussion of his amendment and 
was an assurance to the Members of this 
body that VEPCO would wheel power 
from Buggs Island Dam in accordance 
with his statement above and I knew 


that the Members would want to know 
this before voting on this bill and I 
want to have this statement of Mr. 
Gary’s called to their attention again 
before voting on the bill now up for con¬ 
sideration. 


Keep Our Party System As Is 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I should like to include a speech I 
delivered over radio station WHAS, 
Louisville, Ky., last Sunday night: 

Keep Our Party System as Is 

I nm very grateful for this opportunity to 
discuss a most timely question. Ever since 
the beginning of our country’s history, the 
problem of political parties has been with us. 
George Washington disliked the entire idea. 
He believed that partisanship was dangerous. 
There have been others who shared his 
views. But the political system grew up In 
our country because it is a vital part of 
any free republic. We must have strong 
political parties because we must have a 
vigorous opposition in any free society. The 
only way to crystallize this kind of opposition 
is through well-organized criticism. The 
constant knowledge that national leader¬ 
ship is always subject to change prevents 
tyranny and protects freedom. 

I am sure that all Americas agree to these 
fundamentals. But ever since 1948 there 
has been a great deal of talk about reallning 
our political system. When the Dlxiecrats 
took their walk out of the Democratic Party, 
there were loud cries of fear. Many folks 
believed that this defection would lead to the 
possibility of electing a minority President, 
at that time or In the future. We have had 
many third-party movements before. In 
fact, we have had elections with many more 
than three parties on the ballot in a large 
number of States. But by and large, there 
have been only two parties of Importance 
since the flrst election in our history. 

If we go about the process of reallning 
our political parties, It would probably be 
along the line of a so-called conservative and 
a so-called liberal division. Nothing would 
be worse for the country. In the first place, 
we would be involved In an unrealistic and 
meaningless quarrel over definitions. Who 
are liberals? Who are conservatives? Are 
the left-wingers who want our Government 
to take over and run everything liberals? 
They like to call themselves by this name, 
but there are many of us who regard every 
extension of Government authority into pri¬ 
vate fields as an approach to the same forms 
of tyrannical government that our ancestors 
came here to escape. And what do we mean 
by conservative? There are people in both 
political parties who regard themselves as 
seeking to conserve the American tradition. 
Others label the same folks by other names, 
and not all of them are friendly. 

As our political parties are established to¬ 
day, there is room inside each of them for 
disagreement. I regard this disagreement as 
healthy. It is true that now and then we 
grow confused because we do not share com¬ 
pletely the views of our fellow Republicans 
or our fellow Democrats, but it Is a healthy 
form of Intellectual confusion. Inside the 
Democratic Party there are men whose ideas 


vary tremendously on everything from civil 
rights to foreign policy. We have similar 
variations in the Republican Party. But it 
is Just this kind of flexibility within the 
political organization that makes it possible 
for our Government to govern. 

If we had completely opposite points of 
view, whenever we had a change of adminis¬ 
tration, we would be staging a revolution. 
Nothing would be more disastrous. In the 
long run, a reallnement of our parties would 
lead inevitably to the same kind of splinter 
parties that have made stable government 
almost Impossible in Prance. For there 
would be hundreds of thousands of Ameri¬ 
cans who could not find their views repre¬ 
sented by either a right-wing or a left-wing 
group. They would not be able to resist the 
temptation to form shaded organizations to 
speak for themselves. Today they find it 
possible to Join within the Repub’loan or 
Democratic Parties in an effort to influence 
the decisions of these major organizations. 
I believe that this is good for the country. 

We have seen how this works in practice. 
Basically, each political party is a temporary 
coalition of many different viewpoints. In 
1948, the Republican Party named as its 
candidate the man regarded as most capable 
of welding their coalition into a victorious 
unit. The Democrats, torn by conflicts in¬ 
side their organization, did the same. We 
lost: they won. But in each case it was a 
blending of opinions. Not everyone was sat¬ 
isfied with the choice at either convention. 
But the choices were in each case a compro¬ 
mise of many conflicting viewpoints. 

This represents our form of political or¬ 
ganization and our form of government at 
Its best. The two-party system as we know 
it is a flexible, workable device, Far from 
being a liability, its ability to absorb many 
viewpoints is an asset. 

When we look back over the history of 
our country, see that time after time, 
the political parties have adopted views 
which would have been regarded as unthink¬ 
able only a generation earlier. This kind of 
adaptability would be retarded by any effort 
to reshape the parties. 

At this stage in world affairs, 1 say, "Don’t 
start rocking the boat." If v/e think there 
Is confusion now, Imagine what would hap¬ 
pen If we began to play games with our 
political organizations. 

We have had the world’s most effective 
Government because responsibility has been 
easy to fix In a two-party system. If we 
begin to monkey with the machinery, wo 
run the risk of dumping the passengers into 
the drink. 

Let’s keep the Democratic mule and the 
Republican elephant. 'They may be stub¬ 
born; they may never forget; but they’ve 
pulled us out of many a world crisis. I’m 
for keeping them in harness. They some¬ 
times get out of the traces, but they’re good 
and strong and they’re pulling our way. 


Medal of Freedom Award 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Claire 
Phillips, the second woman in the United 
States to be awarded a Medal of Pi’ee- 
dom, is a resident of my congressional 
district. She is now visiting Washing¬ 
ton for the flrst time to attend the pre¬ 
miere of the picture based on her experi- 
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enees In World War n and upon her 
book, Manila Espionage. 

I include as a part of these remarks 
an article which appeared in the Evening 
Star, May 1, discussing Mrs. Phillips* 
record of outstanding achievements in 
behalf of our country during World War 
n. The article follows: 

Woman, Oncb Doombo as Spy, Spent $60,000 
IN Pbison Aifi 

Claire Phillips, World War II American spy, 
hopes Congress and the Supreme Court will 
reimburse her for $50,000 she spent in medl-^ 
cine and food for American prisoners in the 
Philippines. Meantime, she has been selling 
cosmetics door to door to make a living. 

The former spy, who used her theatrical 
background to good advantage to get Infor¬ 
mation from high Japanese officials In Ma¬ 
nila. was rescued by American forces after 
she had been condemned to death. 

When she arrived in Washington yesterday, 
she had her first reunion with Lt. Col. 
Charles C. Young, who carried Mrs. Phillips, 
too weak to walk, out of the Japanese prison 
in Manila. 

At that time Colonel Young was with the 
First Brigade Cavalry Division. He now is 
Chairman of the Board of Review in the 
Judge Advocate General's office. 

Mrs. Phillips posed as an Italian national 
and operated a night club patronized by 
Japanese officers. She sent information out 
to guerrilla and American forces, and smug¬ 
gled food and medicine to American pris¬ 
oners. 

This is her first visit to Washington, and 
she said she plans to appeal personally to 
Congress for reimbursement for the money 
she spent. She has written a book. Manila 
Espionage. The premiere of a movie based 
on her experiences is scheduled at Keith's 
Theater May 16. 

Mrs. Phillips Is a native of Portland, Oreg. 
She is the second woman In the United States 
to be awarded the Medal of Freedom, pre¬ 
sented for her spy work In the Phlllppinca, 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Defense Sec¬ 
retary, was the first. 


Cheap Farm Labor 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

or MlNNYSOl’A 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. Speaker; the 
Rules Committee is currently consider¬ 
ing a rule for H. R. 3293—the migratory 
agricultural labor bill—the House will 
be called upon to consider this legisla¬ 
tion soon. This problem of migratory 
farm workers is the most pressing domes¬ 
tic social problem in the United States. 
I urge the Members of the House to se¬ 
cure copies of the recently published re¬ 
port of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor by calling the White 
House and also to read this editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

Cheap Farm Labor 

The Senate is now about ready, after 3 
days of debate, to come to a vote on Sen¬ 
ator Ellbnder's bill for the recruitment and 
admission to the United States of Mexican 
agricultural workers. The bill was framed 
and studied by the Committee on Ag- icuiture 
and Forestry before the recently issued re¬ 


port of the President's Commission on Migra¬ 
tory Labor became available. It Ignores, or 
flouts, the most Important recommendations 
of that Commission. Indeed, Senator Bl- 
lender'8 bill, if enacted, would serve merely 
to perpetuate shocking conditions in the ag¬ 
riculture of the Southwest that do grave in¬ 
jury to American and to Mexican farm labor¬ 
ers alike. Senators Chavez, Humphrey, and 
Lehman have rendered valuable service In 
exposing the evUs and inadequacies of this 
legislation. We hope that the amendments 
they have urged will prevail. 

Senator Chavez's action on the measure 
merits special commendation. Many of the 
big growers in his home State of New Mexico 
want to see it enacted without any changes— 
because they want the Mexican peons who 
can be brought in under contract to harvest 
crops and then sent back where they came 
from. The Justification for bringing them 
In is that an adequate supply of American 
farm workers Is not available. But the fact 
Is, as the President's Commission made clear, 
that there are plenty of domestic workers 
available if the growers would only give 
them decent wages and decent working con¬ 
ditions. The importation of poverty-stricken 
Mexican peons in years past has operated to 
drive down farm wages and to reduce a mil¬ 
lion American farm workers to a state of 
homeless, rootless migrancy. 

The Mexican Government now insists—al¬ 
together properly, in our Judgment—that 
certain minimum conditions be met by the 
growers for the care of contract workers 
brought in from Mexico. Equivalent condi¬ 
tions. and priority in consideration, should 
be given to domestic workers. In addition 
to this, responsibility for determining 
whether foreign workers are actually needed 
should be vested directly In the Secretary of 
Labor and not left to the discretion of State 
and regional directors of employment secu¬ 
rity: the latter are simply too susceptible to 
the pressure of the big growers. And, final¬ 
ly, there ought to be a stringent prohibition 
against the employment of so-called wet¬ 
backs—Mexicans who came Into the coun¬ 
try Illegally. Without such safeguards, the 
Ellender bill would serve, as Senator Chavez 
charged, to “bring back the things which 
Lincoln did away with” and to “bring about 
peonage in my State and In certain other 
areas of the United States." 

The demand that such safeguards be In¬ 
cluded In the bill Implies no hostility to 
Mexican Immigrants and no desire to keep 
American growers from obtaining all the 
labor they need. But the misery of the Mexi¬ 
cans must no longer be exploited to the dis¬ 
advantage of themselves and of hungry work¬ 
ers on this side of the border. 


America’s International Situation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Hon. Alf M. Landon before the 
South Central Business Association, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 24, 1951: 

Amidst the tumult and shouting on the 
Potomac, the outpouring of the spirit that 
General MacArthur has inspired from the 
mountains to the seas, the powerful presen¬ 
tation he made of a specific determined 
policy lor America, the unescapable fact re¬ 


mains that the decision is not in our hands 
alone. 

The first step in the solution of the prob¬ 
lems confronting us is the selling of our 
partners in the United Nations—and now 
particularly Great Britain—on the full di¬ 
mensions of the issues involved. We are in 
a situation where the action, if it Is strong, 
must be concerted. 

In the First World War, Woodrow Wilson 
had a definite end in view in developing the 
League of Nations. 

Ultimately his objective was destroyed be¬ 
cause Great Britain believed it was still pos¬ 
sible to go it alone and to maintain the 
British Empire by her traditional balance- 
of-power diplomacy—^whon she no longer had 
the power to exert the balance. 

The outstanding example of that was 
Great Britain's neutral position when Japan 
seized Manchuria in 1031. The League of 
Nations branded Japan un aggressor. 
President Hoover was willing to support the 
League by Joining in imposing economic 
sanctions. Great Britain refused to Join up 
in any attempt to give validity to the first 
great challenge to collective security in 
maintaining peace in the world. As a re¬ 
sult the League of Nations failed to follow 
up its resolution branding Japan as the ag¬ 
gressor by imposing economic sanctions and 
thereby laid the ground work for World 
War II. 

History Is repeating itself with the Br tish 
Foreign Minister Morrison's statement uiging 
unconditional surrender to the Red 'Chi¬ 
nese after the United Nations had branded 
them as the aggressor. Only this time in¬ 
stead of the Japanese killing Chinese in Man¬ 
churia the Bed Chinese are killing American 
soldiers in Korea. 

As long as Foreign Minister Morrison’s 
statement stands uncorrected by Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee, the British Government is In the 
position of giving aid and comfort to our 
enemies to continue the fight in the belief 
that in the end they can win. 

By his statement the Foreign Minister has 
made a negotiated peace more difficult. In¬ 
stead of enhancing the prospect of peace. 
Minister Morrison has enhanced the spread 
of war. 

I can’t believe that Minister Morrison re¬ 
flects the true views of the British people 
In proposing unconditional surrender in 
Korea. After all, because the Foreign Min¬ 
ister went haywire, we ought not to brand 
a whole people as stupid. I believe the worst 
thing that could happen to the free peoples 
of the world would be a complete split be¬ 
tween England and America. 

Certainly the English—who have had one 
tragic experience with the results of appease¬ 
ment In 1931—on the record will realize the 
dangers inherent In such a policy. 

In World War II, Franklin Roosevelt did 
not have a well-defined end in view. As a 
result the only victor was Russia. 

I see very little evidence of thinking ahead 
of the Korean war. No one knows what our 
foreign policy is—except it is to marshal 
the free peoples of the world in stopping 
aggression wherever that occurs. But the 
national administration is not doing a good 
Job of selling that policy either at home or 
abroad. 

The United Nations’ army In Korea—com¬ 
posed almost entirely of Americans—under 
the military genius of General MacArthur— 
has twice fought its way back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

While that army—outnumbered 4 or 6 to 
1—was winning victory after victory on the 
field of battle—our State Department was 
losing round after round to the Kremlin. 

I applauded the President’s courage In de¬ 
ciding to stop the Red aggression in Korea. 

Although I pointed out that he had prac¬ 
tically invited the Communist invasion by 
his previous statements and those of the 
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Secretary of State that Korea wai beyond 
our defense perimeter. 

As I have repeatedly said, I believe he 
was right In reversing himself in stopping 
the evil of aggression where it broke out 
again. I believe that with vigorous and 
prompt support from the United Nations It 
will save the world from a third world war. 
But we must have that support. 

British Foreign Minister Morrison’s pro¬ 
posal for unconditional surrender to the Bed 
Chinese completely and fundamentally 
changes the international situation—if that 
is to be the policy of Great Britain. That 
has to be cleared up forthwith. It is not 
enough for our State Department to an¬ 
nounce our disagreement with the British. 
We must know if Minister Morrison has 
stated their future policy. 

We are at the present time going it too 
much alone. We are being stabbed in the 
back by our fearful friends desiring a tem¬ 
porary profit at our expense. 

We are confronted with the serious fact 
that other members of the United Nations— 
besides England—are too much in sympathy 
with the Red Chinese. 

We are confronted with the tragic fact 
that our supposedly allies in the United 
Nations are making profits hand over fist 
supplying the Communist satellites with 
rubber, steel, and petroleum, while accept¬ 
ing from America economic and military 
gifts. 

They are playing the old game of both 
ends against the middle and we are in the 
middle. 

The United Nations refuses to act on the 
economic sanctions resolution thus mak¬ 
ing its action branding the Red Chinese os 
the aggressor a mere gesture—as did the 
League of Nations in the case of Japan in 
1931. 

But that does not mean that the United 
Nations should be abandoned as a complete 
failure. 

It means that we have a problem there in 
public relations. It is the same problem in 
its essence that the President has with his 
fellow citizens—or a governor has with the 
people of this State—or the leaders of the 
countries making up the United Nations 
have with the peoples of their countries— 
most of whom, after all. are in a more ex¬ 
posed position than we are. 

The United Nations in theory was in the 
nature of a partnership to maintain peace. 
The fact that it is not working out that way 
does not mean we should break up the 
partnership. 

It does mean that we have got to do a 
better Job in public relations. 

I said last July: 

“The President might well consider set¬ 
ting up a bipartisan policy advisory com¬ 
mittee—with real Republican representation 
from the Congress—to draft a statement of 
our over-all, long-range foreign policy. The 
trouble is that a large part of the world 
does not understand what we are trying to 
do—and that is equally true of American 
citizens.” 

We have assumed the role the Soviet 
spokesmen were playing in the United Na¬ 
tions was obstruction. 

It is time to wake up that it is more than 
that. Partly because of the skill of the 
Soviet representatives in the United Nations 
and partly because of the ineptness of our 
Secretary of State and our representatives 
In the United Nations, the Soviet has gained 
a sympathetic ear in many free countries— 
among people not yet lined up—to its fan¬ 
tastic plea that America is the real aggressor 
by Interfering in a civil war in Korea. 

I know of only one way to Judge a man 
In any line of endeavor and that is by the 
results. 

No one can deny that under Secretary of 
State Acheson’s political leadership, the So¬ 
viet has been steadily gaining in support 


from non-Communist sources for Its gro¬ 
tesque arguments that America does not 
want a diplomatic settlement in Korea or 
elsewhere—but is working for a show-down 
with Russia in world war III. 

America has consistently lost in the dip¬ 
lomatic area under the inept leadership of 
Secretary of State Acheson. 

To the peoples of the world, the firing of 
General MacArthur had a greater range of 
significance than it did to the American peo¬ 
ple. 

The world put two interpretations on Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur*s dismissal. 

1. It meant that we were going to concen¬ 
trate all our strength in defense of Europe. 

2. It remained for British Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Morrison to “let the cat out of the bag.” 
He interpreted the President’s sudden move 
as meaning at last we were ready to publicly 
accept the British policy of unconditional 
surrender in Korea. 

Coming in the midst of the furor follow¬ 
ing General Mac Arthur's dismissal, Foreign 
Minister Morrison’s proposal was most dis¬ 
turbing. He said that peace should be made 
in Korea based on the admission of the Red 
Chinese to the United Nations—that the Red 
Chinese participate in the writing of the 
peace treaty with Japan—and that we turn 
Formo.sa over to the Red Chinese. Our State 
Department disavowed the Foreign Minister’s 
sensational proposal. But that does not go 
far enough or deep enough. If Minister 
Morrison’s statement stands, it would be un¬ 
realistic to Ignore its dangerous implications. 

Heretofore England has refused to endorse 
our decision to defend Formosa. But she 
has carefully avoided an open split with 
America over that issue. 

But now there is an open break between 
the American and English Governments. 

Despite the immense sacrifices we are mak¬ 
ing, the unescapatale fact is the political sit¬ 
uation is progressively worsening. 

All this makes the dissension over troops 
to Europe Just a beginning of the great de¬ 
bate over our foreign policies instead of the 
end. 

We must realize that, like it or not, Amer¬ 
ica’s international policy will, in the end, 
be determined by the support or nonsupport 
their receive from other countries. For the 
first time in all our experience we have got 
to “sell” not only our policies but ourselves 
to other peoples. That is a new situation 
for America. The quicker we all understand 
It. the better it will be for us. 

To understand our situation involves some 
knowledge of the theories which the Stalin¬ 
ists use in determining their foreign policies. 

In the first place they are following the 
Ideas and policies of Lenin and the Commu¬ 
nist International on tactics for world con¬ 
quest. 

When Lenin realized that he could not 
overcome without force the resistance to 
bolshevism in Western Europe, he turned 
attention to the Far East and the colonial 
countries of the Near East and Africa. 

He decided that the free countries could 
best be undermined by attacking their 
weakest link—the colonies—by exploiting 
the racial and national aspirations of 
peoples. 

He believed that once the rulers of the 
Kremlin succeeded in gaining control of the 
millions who Inhabit Asia, the world would 
be ripe for conquest. 

The rulers of Russia have closely followed 
that international policy. 

The conquest of China by the Commu¬ 
nists is, therefore, a factor of the greatest 
magnitude to all the peoples of the world. 

We share responsibility, as do other coun¬ 
tries, for the success of the Stalinists in 
China. 

Our failures In Asia have piled up and 
threaten us now because those responsible 
for American policies were ignorant of. or 
Ignored, the universal nature of commu* 


nlsm, and mlnlmlaed the outlook and ob¬ 
jectives of the Kremlin rulers. 

The Kremlin rejects the ethical and legal 
codes we believe in. The rulers of the Soviet 
repeatedly have said that war between their 
system and the free peoples of the world is 
inevitable. 

The rulers of the Kremlin, therefore, have 
kept Russia on a war footing ever since they 
seized power. 

In other words, the Stalinists think they 
know where they are headed; while in the 
United Nations there is disunity, friction, 
and no singleness of purpose. 

The StallnisLs boast that that situation 
tips the scale in favor of their eventual 
victory. 

To accept the inevitable failure of the 
United Nations is to accept the Stalinists’ 
views. If we do that, it would be like walk¬ 
ing off the field and allowing the game to go 
by default. 

The free peoples of the world are too much 
inclined to accent the Btallnlsts propaganda 
that in their camp alone is unity and sin¬ 
gleness of purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the Stalinists funda¬ 
mentally are more divided than the free peo¬ 
ples of the world. The annual "purges”—a 
soft word for murder and assassination— 
are the proof of the greatest opposition to 
the rulers of the Kremlin within their satel¬ 
lite countries, and even Russia itself. 

The rulers of the Kremlin may know 
where they are headed. But they are hav¬ 
ing great difficulty in persuading a lot of 
the people in their areas to follow them. 

Di.sunity among the free peoples of the 
world does not begin to approach such mag¬ 
nitude that it must be suppressed by slave 
camps and the assassin—which are the bases 
of Stalln-the-cruel rule. 

I repeat what I have said elsewhere—that 
by reason of the great difficulties both of 
material and disunity. Stalin is not in a posi¬ 
tion to wage an all-out world war against 
B united free peoples of the world headed 
by such a formidable foe as the United States 
of America. It is too much of a gamble at 
this time. They hope to cash in on their 
efforts to weaken the opposition by division. 

The policy of communism is built on gain¬ 
ing by fishing in muddy waters. 

Tlie Stalinists are past masters in the art 
of economic and psychological warfare. 

Stalin hopes to win by attrition. But also 
he hopes to make us pick the field of decision 
now. Then he can make his plans accord¬ 
ingly. 

I believe it is a great mistake to give too 
much emphasis to either Asia or Europe as 
the scat of the vital fight—when it’s global. 
Of course, as of today, it is Asia, for the 
simple reason that is where the first armed 
aggression on a large scale has occurred since 
the organization of the United Nations. 

I do not believe the pending full-scale in¬ 
vestigation by the congressional committees 
of our military policies should mean that 
even in executive sessions—which are never 
secret—the general staff officers should be 
expected to telegraph—as it were—their 
punch to the enemy by revealing all their 
military plans. 

In conclusion, I quote once more from my 
July speech: 

"Cooperation for the sake of the Nation 
is a two-way street. As our national leader, 
the President should initiate it. In this 
critical world situation he should call the 
Republican leaders in for consultation, not 
after a policy is decided but as a cogent 
factor in its decision.” 

I do not believe the President is doing 
a good Job of setting the right example. I 
believe there is too much ham acting by both 
Republican and Democratic leaders. 

We need desperately by those in high au¬ 
thority Just plain common patriotism—the 
kind of patriotism of oiu- boys in Korea. 

You can call that trite and sappy if you 
want to. This—if ever—is a time when 
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genuine, unselflBh. farsighted leadership is 
desperately needed. 

The American people yearn for a resur¬ 
gence of the faith of their fathers in govern¬ 
ment—by men of integrity and principle who, 
like MacArthur, are willing to be thrown on 
the Junkplle for their convictions. 

Bonbmg of Muicliiimtt Air Boies Has 
Always Been Contemplated In the Erent 
of Use of Enemy Air Power From Those 
Bases 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF nXlNOXS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2 .1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
insert an article entitled "'China Bomb 
•Trigger’ Set—JCS To Act if Necessary.” 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 26. 1951, which makes clear that 
the bombing of Manchurian air bases 
“always has been contemplated under 
several possible contingencies, one of 
which would be the use of enemy air 
power from those bases against United 
Nations ground troops”: 

China Bomb ‘Tmcmser” Set— JCS To Act nr 
Nbcbssaby 

Washington. —Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
dismissal does not rule out the bombing of 
enemy air bases in Manchuria under several 
possible contingencies which might develop 
in Korea. 

On the contrary, the bombing of such 
bases always has been contemplated under 
aeveral possible contingencies one of which 
would be the use of enemy air power from 
those bases against United Nations ground 
troops. 

There are other possible circumstances 
which would cause the United States to 
change “the ground rules" now operating by 
tacit agreement of both sides in the Korean 
War. Under those tacit rules the UN air 
forces do not bomb beyond the Yalu River 
and the Chinese do not bomb Allied troop 
concentration. Allied supply lines, or Allied 
air bases. 

ENKMT MUST CHOOSK 

That the door Is open to such a change 
in the ground rules Is something the Gov¬ 
ernment here, particularly the military high 
command, wants everyone to understand 
fully. That is the reason why President Tru¬ 
man was asked to read at his April 26 press 
conference a paragraph taken from his own 
radio speech of April 11. The paragraph 
reads: 

"The Communist side must now choose 
its course of action. The Communist rulers 
may press the attack against us. They may 
take further action which will spread the 
conflict. They have that choice, and with 
It the awful responsibility for what may 
follow. The Communists also have the 
choice of a peaceful settlement which could 
lead to a general relaxation of tensions in the 
Far East. The decision is theirs, because 
the forces of the United Nations will strive 
to limit the conflict if possible." 

The most important phrase In the above 
paragraph is "if possible." 

Bo long as it Is "possible" the United States 
Government has no Intention of taking any 
steps which would e.\pand the war in Korea. 


But there could come a time when a number 
of different events would combine to make it 
no longer "possible" for this Government to 
exercise the restraint which it has shown to 
date. 

bzadt to bxtalxatk 

It is axiomatic, and has been so all along, 
that enemy bombing of our bases in Korea, 
Japan, and Okinawa would bring immediate 
retaliation against Chinese air bases in Man¬ 
churia. The same goes for the safety of our 
troops. Until the present there has been no 
significant enemy air attack on our ground 
forces. If at any moment the enemy does 
use hia air power against our ground forces, 
the retaliation would follow automatically. 

One of the causes of friction with General 
MacArthur was that the general was not 
given the power of discretion to decide at 
what moment the ground rules had changed. 
Washington always insisted on keeping the 
trigger here. It would be pulled under cer¬ 
tain conditions, but the Pentagon reserved 
the right to do the pulling. 

The general had asked for authority to 
make such decisions himself in February. It 
Is known now that on February 28 the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff gave him detailed 
instructions governing his actions which 
specifically reserved to Washington the power 
of final decision on any extension of hostili¬ 
ties. He was told precisely what type of de¬ 
fensive action he would take under every 
conceivable set of circumstances. After tak¬ 
ing such defensive action, he was to report 
to Washington. The JCS then would tell 
him what to do. 

LIMIT TO RESTRAINT 

The phrase "If possible" is bounded by cir¬ 
cumstances other than just enemy air action 
against our forces in Korea. The details are 
secret. The Pentagon has no intention of 
telling the enemy the conditions under 
which certain measures might be taken. 
But it can be surmised that one of the limits 
on American restraint is time. 

There is a major offensive under way now 
against our troops. This is the third time 
the Chinese Communists have put large 
forces into battle in Korea. This is the third 
time that the United States has met Chinese 
Communist Intervention without striking 
back at China directly. The purpose of re¬ 
straint is to avoid expanding the war. But 
there comes a time when the repetition of 
such enemy action becomes Intolerable. 

The American Government could not pos- 
albly resist the pressure of public opinion 
lor retaliation if the process were to con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. The Chinese Communists 
should understand that this third major 
offensive of theirs is probably the last that 
will take place under the present ground 
rules. At the end of this one there must 
cither be a peaceful settlement of the Ko¬ 
rean problem or the scope of the war will of 
necessity expand. 


A Saint on Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Insert in the Record an extremely inter¬ 
esting and learned article bearing the 
provocative title “A Saint on Capitol 
Hill.” This article was written by 
Brother Leonard Farina and was pub¬ 
lished in the Lamp, November 1950. 


Brother Leonard is now studying at 
the Catholic University and is a member 
of the Society of the Atonement. The 
article follows: 

A Saint on Capitol Hill? 

(By Leonard Farina, S. A.) 

In Statuary Hall of the Nation’s Capitol 
there stands a bronse statue of a Franciscan 
friar, Junipero Berra. Of all the excellent 
monuments in that impressive hall, there is 
none more eloquent than that of the fiery 
little apostle of California. The sculptor, 
Ettore Cadorin, captured the all-consuming 
spirit of the missionary in this bronze life- 
size work. In one quick glance, Serra's life 
and works are exposed. Firmly grasped in 
his right hand, raised as in peaceful bene¬ 
diction, is a rough wooden cross, his guide 
and his light: gently cradled in his left hand 
is a miniature of the Mission San Carlos 
Borromeo, his headquarters and final rest¬ 
ing place. To both Catholics and non- 
Cathollcs it comes as a surprise to discover 
the statue of a religious there amidst flam¬ 
ing orators, dignified statesmen, and bril¬ 
liant military men. It is almost out of place; 
yet, it is not. 

Statuary Hall was created by the act of 
July 2, 1864. A place was set aside, the old 
Hall of Representatives, wherein each and all 
States were Invited to place "Statues in mar¬ 
ble or bronze, not exceeding two in number 
for each State, of deceased persons who have 
been citizens thereof, and illustrious for 
their historic renown or for dlstlngushed 
civic or military service such as each State 
may deem worthy of national commemo¬ 
ration." 

California had not taken any action on 
this until in 1927 the legislature of the State 
set up a commission to select the two Cali¬ 
fornians to be thus honored. It was no sw- 
prlse when Junipero Serra was nominated. 
He had always been respected and esteemed 
as the pioneer of Californian history. The 
centennial of his death was observed as a 
legal holiday. Memorials had been erected 
In his honor throughout the State; a heroic- 
size one In Golden Gate Park and another at 
Monterey, this by Mrs. Leland Stanford. 
There was no doubt of his historic renown. 
El Camlno Real, marked today with the mis¬ 
sion bells which sang of Christ, readily 
testifies to this fact. 

It was on July 16, 1769, when the victory 
of freedom was coming to a close along the 
Atlantic seaboard, that the 66-year-old 
friar established the first mission. San Diego 
de Alcala. In the 15 years that followed, 
of the 21 Franciscan missions, which have 
become as sun-bleached adobe gems in the 
green coronet of the California coTintryslde. 
Serra himself established 9 of them. 
Their Spanish names are like a lyrical litany 
of favorite saints. There is San Diego de 
Alcala, founded on July 16, 1769. San Carlos 
Borromeo de Carmelo. Junipero’s head¬ 
quarters and the mission closest to his heart, 
was erected on June 3, 1770. On July 14, 
1771, in an oak-covered valley cf the Santa 
Lucia Mountains. Padre Junipero blessed the 
large cross which was to be the beginning of 
the Mission San Antonio de Padua. The 
fourth station was set near the Rio de Santa 
Ana on September 8, 1771, and was was dedi¬ 
cated to San Gabriel Arcangel. A year Inter 
San Luis Obispo de Tolosa was established 
In the Valley of the Bears. Then came two 
more in 1776: San Francisco de Assisi on 
October 9; San Juan Capistrano on November 
1. Santa Clara de Assisi, the now famous 
college of Santa Ana occupies the site, was 
founded on January 12. 1777. The last mis¬ 
sion of the administration of Serra was that 
of San Buenaventura on March 31, 1782. It 
was left to his confreres to complete the 
remaining 11 stepping stones of Christ the 
King in His journey to the Indians. 
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One minor problem before Serra’s statue 
could be placed In Statuary Hall tn accord¬ 
ance with the act of July 2. 1864, was that 
of citizenship. Bom In the tiny village of 
Petra on the picturesque Island of Majorca 
on November 24. 1713, and baptised on the 
same day Miguel Jose—the young Serra in 
accordance with Franciscan custom changed 
his name upon the day of profession of 
vows, September 16, 1784, to Junlpero—^was 
Spanish through and through. He had come 
to California with a military expedition in the 
name of the King of Spain and his missions 
were sponsored by his Spanish brethren. 
At best, he was only an adopted citizen 
of the State. A similar problem had faced 
the State of Wisconsin when they wished 
to place a memorial to Pere Marquette in 
Statuary Hall and it required an act of 
Congress to solve both, legally both priests 
were considered citizens of the States they 
had unwittingly helped build. 

Long before his death on August 28. 1784. 
at the Mission San Carlos Borromeo, a short 
distance south of the city, overlooking the 
beautiful Rio Oarnelo, Berra was regarded 
as a saint. Fray Junlpero’s love for the 
Indians burst forth from his love of Christ 
and like his Master, the lowly and miser¬ 
able were his precious ones. He had little 
care for his physical person, but was only 
eager to spread the word of Christ as he 
had been commissioned to do. Weary and 
burdened with age, after performing the 
prodigious task of administering the sac¬ 
rament of confirmation to 5.307 persons, 
special faculties being granted for that pur¬ 
pose, Serra had to fight against the en¬ 
croachment of the civil authorities upon the 
rights of the church. Undaunted, he con¬ 
tinued his fight until the very day of his 
death. 

While California was in the midst of the 
celebration of the sesqulcentennial of his 
death, Father Augustine Hobrecht, O. F. M., 
was named vice postulator for the cause 
of the hiunble friar. He was succeeded by 
Father Eric O’Brien, O. F. M., who completed 
the opening phase of the investigation and 
armed with 7,600 documents, most faded and 
in Spanish, in August 1050, went to Rome, 
there to continue the work for the long 
hoped for and prayed for canonization of 
Fray Junlpero Serra, ’’Apostle of California.’* 

Thus it is, while Serra spent himself in 
toil for His sake, he helped to clear the 
ground for a great State; while California 
reveres him as a fervent pioneer, perhaps 
they have placed the statue of a saint on 
Capitol HIU. 


Leva’s Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesdap, May 2,1951 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial: 

Leva’s Sxrvicb 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva 
has exhibited a rare combination of enthusi¬ 
asm, patience, and skill which will be a 
challenge to his successor. Mr. Leva, who 
left the Government yesterday to enter 
private law practice, was in a sense the engi¬ 
neer of unification. A close friend and ad¬ 
viser of the late Secretary Porrestal, he be¬ 
came special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense when Mr. Porrestal assumed that 
responsibility In 1947. In his capacity as 
general counsel of the Defense Department, 


Mr. Leva framed the first unified legislative 
program, and it was under his expert guid¬ 
ance that the necessary strengthening of the 
Unification Act was accomplished in 1940. 
He continued to give meaning to unification 
during his service as Assistant Secretary, first 
under Secretary Johnson and then under 
Secretary Marshall, and it was this high cali¬ 
ber of work which the Junior chamber of 
commerce recognized when it named him. 
the outstanding young man in Government 
for 1040. In the words of one of his Penta¬ 
gon associates, “He is going to leave a big 
hole in this building.” 


Segregation in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JAVns. Mr. Speaker, dealing 
further with developments in respect of 
the Executive order of the President, 
the directive of the Secretary of Defense, 
and the directives of the respective armed 
services for equality of opportunity and 
treatment, there is appended hereto a 
report received from the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Defense on advances in the 
utilization of Negro manpower in the 
Army. The appended report follows an 
inspection made at Port Dix, N. J., on 
March 2, 1951, by me in company with 
Hon. Charles R. Howell in whose dis¬ 
trict Port Dix is located. We found— 
and so advised—that the integration of 
white and Negro troops for training 
which had recently taken place at Port 
Dix had had excellent morale effects and 
had not involved any of the diflQculties 
and problems which it had always been 
claimed would arise from such integra¬ 
tion : 

Summary or Advances in the Utilization of 
Negro Manpower in the Army 

GENERAL 

Since the close of World War II the Army 
has continuously and vigorously imple¬ 
mented principles of equality of opportunity 
and treatment for Negro personnel. It haa 
endeavored conscientiously to carry forward 
the principles laid down by the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense for the efficient utilization of all mili¬ 
tary manpower. Policies have been reviewed 
a^'d modified as experience warranted, with a 
view to developing a broader base of trained 
personnel, both officer and enlisted, than 
existed In the past. The information con¬ 
tained herein Is intended to represent a 
rd8um4 of progressive advances made as a 
result of experiences pointing toward greater 
efficiency of the Army. 

SUMMARY or ADVANCES 
Recreational facilities 

(a) Clubs and messes: The Army has 
adopted policies which assure the full use of 
any club, mess, or recreational facility lo¬ 
cated in public buildings to all eligible mili¬ 
tary personnel without regard to race. This 
applies to all recreational facilities including 
officer and enlisted clubs. 

(b) Post exchanges: Exchanges and 
branch exchanges may no longer be desig¬ 
nated for the exclusive use of any particular 
race. While exchanges and branches may be 
allotted to some specific areas or units, per¬ 
sonnel are not restricted to their use but may 


use any other exchange or branch on the 
post. 

(c) Theaters: Negro personnel are per¬ 
mitted the use of any theater on the ^st. 
Army motion picture theaters may be allo¬ 
cated to serve certain areas or units but no 
theater or performance in any theater is 
denied any group or individual because of 
race. 

(d) Transportation: Busses, trucks, or 
other transportation owned and operated by 
the Government or by a governmental instru¬ 
mentality are available to all military per¬ 
sonnel regardless of race. Restriction of per¬ 
sonnel to certain sections of such transporta¬ 
tion because of race is not permitted either 
on or off the post regardless of local customs. 

Enlistment and reenlistment without 
restrictions 

Enlistments and reenlistments: Qualified 
Negroes may now enlist in the Regular Army 
under requirements equally applicable to all 
races without restrictive quota limitations. 
Individuals satisfactorily completing a period 
of enlistment may reenllst under procedures 
applicable to all eligible personnel regardless 
of race. 

Equal opportunities for promotion without 
regard to race 

Enlisted: Negro enlisted men hold a per¬ 
centage of non-commissioned-officer ranks 
which compares most favorably with the 
over-all grade spread of Army command en¬ 
listed personnel. Among Negro personnel on 
December 31, 1050, approximately 1.8 percent 
were master sergeants, 3 percent were ser¬ 
geants, first class, 8.1 percent were sergeants, 
and 19.2 percent were corporals. 

Officers: The selection of Regular and non- 
Regular Army officers for promotion has op¬ 
erated without racial consideration. Prior to 
June 1960 there was only one Negro colonel 
in the Army. Today there are four. In ad¬ 
dition, 17.5 percent of all Negro majors and 
10.6 percent of all Negro captains on active 
duty have been selected for promotion to the 
next higher grade since September 1950. 

Selection to attend schools without 
racial consideration 

Enlisted: From the basis of restrictive 
quotas allotted to a limited number of 
schools, the Army has gradually opened up 
every segment of its military schooling sys¬ 
tem to Negroes. It has abolished racial 
quotas for school selection and prescribed 
selection of qualified personnel without re¬ 
gard to race or color. In early 1048 it com¬ 
menced the selection of qualified Negroes for 
attendance at Army school courses, produc¬ 
ing skills in which Negroes had not pre¬ 
viously been utilized. Today of all enlisted 
students receiving military schooling. Negroes 
represent approximately 8 percent. This 
compares with 3.4 percent of a year ago. 

Officers: Enrollment of Negro officers in 
schools has steadily Increased. For example, 
Negro enrollment in comparison with total 
enrollments was 1.9 percent in 1047, 2.26 
percent in 1048, 3 percent in 1049, and 
approximately 4 percent in 1950. 

Training ditHsions and schools operate on an 
integrated basis 

Training Divisions: In 1049 Negro en¬ 
listees were assigned to segregated units at 
Fort Dix, N. J., and at Fort Knox, Ky. In 
little more than 1 year the Army has com¬ 
pletely changed this picture so that today 
the training divisions located at Fort Jack- 
son, S. C., Camp Breckinridge, Ky.. Ft. Riley, 
Kans., Ft. Ord, Calif., Camp Chaffee. Ark., 
Fort Leonard Wood. Mo., and Camp Roberts, 
Calif., are operated on an integrated basis 
where Negro personnel work, eat, and are 
quartered together with white personnel. 
The training divisions at Fort Dix, N. J., 
and Fort Knox, Ky., are in the process of a 
change-over from partial segregation to non¬ 
segregation. This change is presently near¬ 
ing completion. 
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Schools: The training, housing, and mess¬ 
ing of all enlisted and officer personnel In 
attendance at Army schools are accomplished 
without regard to race or color. 

Negro units are organic parts of larger white 
units 

In January 1947 the Army assigned an 
infantry regiment, a field artillery battalion^ 
an engineer combat company and a medical 
collecting company, each comprised of Ne¬ 
gro enlisted personnel, as organic elements of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry Division. This 
was the first step toward integrating Negro 
units with larger white units. Unit Integra¬ 
tion has vastly increased and today Negro, 
units are organic elements of the following 
larger white units: 

Second Infantry Division: An infantry bat¬ 
talion. a medical platoon, and a medium ar- 
tUlery battalion. 

Third Infantry Division: An infantry bat¬ 
talion. an armored artillery battalion, a 
heavy tank battalion, and a medium artil¬ 
lery battalion. 

Fourth Infantry Division: An infantry bat¬ 
talion, and an AAA AW battalion. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry Division: An in¬ 
fantry regiment, a medium artillery bat¬ 
talion. and an engineer combat company. 

Eleventh Airborne Division: A medium 
tank battalion, an airborne infantry bat¬ 
talion. and a medical platoon. 

Eighty-second Airborne Division: An air¬ 
borne infantry battalion, an airborne AAA 
battalion, and a medium artillery battalion. 

Second Armored Division: A heavy tank 
battalion, an armored artillery battalion, 
and an engineer bridge company. 

First Armored Division: An armored ar¬ 
tillery battalion, an armored infantry bat¬ 
talion. and an engineer bridge company. 

Third Armored Cavalry Begiment: An 
armored cavalry battalion. 

Negro National Guardsmen are not removed 
from units 

Negro members of National Guard units 
ordered Into active military service from 
States with laws precluding segregation In 
the State militia are not removed from the 
units in which they have enlisted and 
trained, unless they possess specialities ur¬ 
gently required In other Army units. Simi¬ 
larly white personnel in such units are re¬ 
tained therein. 

of Uf Know the Aggressors in the 
Kremlin Would Glory in a Depression 
in the United States, Then They Could 
Lure the Unemployed With Fantastic 
Promises—Inflation Can Precipitate a 
Depression, Therefore, It Most Be De¬ 
feated’’—Dr. John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W, BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the National Broadcasting Co. in 
its program Battle Report. Washington, 
turns its cameras upon Dr. John R. 
Steelman, the assistant to the President, 
and such of his *'guests” with whom he 
made arrangements to make televised 
reports to the American people. 

Among those whom Dr. Steelman 
brought to the television screen was the 


Honorable Dean Rusk, of the United 
States Department of State, who dis¬ 
cussed, frankly and candidly, some of 
the problems present in the Korean 
situation, as seen from the viewpoint of 
those charged with the administration 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Speaker, Dean Rusk was very fac¬ 
tual in his approach to the question. 
While admitting there are several meth¬ 
ods of attack which might be followed 
in order to bring the Korean war to a 
close, at the same time he pointed out 
the hazards that would attend the pur¬ 
suit of some of the methods that have 
heretofore been indicated. 

In his talk. Dean Rusk said, in part; 

Those who make the decision to extend 
hostilities beyond Korea would be completely 
Irresponsible if they did not take into full 
account the element of general war, with 
all the destruction and loss of life which 
would be Involved. 

A second easy thing to think about Is an 
Immediate withdrawal from Korea. That, 
too. would lead to disaster. Korea Is not 
the only object of the appetltles and am¬ 
bitions of Communists’ conspiracy. We 
could not solve anything by abandoning Ko¬ 
rea. Who would be the next victim? And 
the next? And the next? Have we so soon 
forgotten Adolf Hitler? Each bite was to be 
the last. Do you remember the trail which 
led from Manchuria and Ethiopia to Pearl 
Harbor? To abandon Korea would be to 
abandon the United States. 

In closing his statement on the tele¬ 
vision last Sunday. Dean Rusk said: 

We do not serve our cause if. In this great 
democracy, we destroy our unity and under¬ 
mine our strength, or if we lack the patience 
and the maturity we shall need as we move 
to meet the tests ahead. 

The brillant talk made by MaJ. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor on the military train¬ 
ing program certainly gave one a tre¬ 
mendous fund of knowledge with respect 
to the training that is afforded all mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Forces in order to 
successfully contest with the enemy in 
the Held—bring victory to our standards 
while Incurring a minimum exposure to 
hazard on the part of those who are 
fighting for our cause. 

This, the thirty-third Battle Report, 
Washington, was particularly marked, as 
Dr. Steelman stated, by the picture 
painted by Mr. Robert McCormick, one 
of NBC’s ace commentaries, who had 
just returned from Europe. 

Mr. McCormick’s narration was pic- 
tcrialized by the marvelous photographs 
taken by the Jones brothers, and brought 
a living picture of conditions in Italy 
to the television screen with great fidel¬ 
ity, which made one feel he had looked 
upon the actual scenes himself. 

Mr. McCormick’s description of the 
spring military maneuvers in Italy gives 
concrete evidence that it will profit the 
free nations of the world to have Italy 
on their side in ^ny possible struggle 
against the communistic hordes. He 
told, incidentally, of the Italian Air 
Force, of their armored tanks, and par¬ 
ticularly of the manpower as expressed 
by the work of the Alpini battalion sup¬ 
ported by their mountain artillery 
batteries. 

Mr. Speaker, altogether it was as 
lively, enlightening, and as educational 


a program as was ever presented. Again, 
in order to bring the thirty-third Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington, to the attention 
of every Member of this House, under 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks. I insert the same in 
the Congressional Record. 

’The thirty-third Battle Report. Wash¬ 
ington. as produced by Ted Ayers, was as 
follows: 

President Harry S. Truman: “The change 
In the commands of the Far East means no 
change whatever in the policy of the United 
States. We will carry on the fight In Korea 
with vigor and determination in an effort to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion.” 

Mr. McCobmick. Washington, where Presi¬ 
dent Truman this past week sent out the 
orders that relieved General Mac Arthur of his 
military command, and Korea, where despite 
the change, the same troops battle against 
the same enemy In the same way. 

Today. Battle Report brings you our sixth 
exclusive teledocumentary on Europe, the 
voice of General Rldgway, a report from the 
G--3 of our Army, and a top-official state¬ 
ment from the State Department on our 
policy in Korea. But first, the Assistant to 
the President. Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. Good afternoon, ladles and 
gentlemen, during the past week, the contro¬ 
versy about the change In the military com¬ 
mand In the Far Bast has been blazoned 
in headlines all over the world. Denuncia¬ 
tions have been bitter. Praise has been la¬ 
vish. There have been charges and counter¬ 
charges. But. in spite of all the clamor, 
there is one point upon which every man, 
woman and child In the United States is in 
agreement. We do not want war. We seek a 
world of peace in which men everywhere are 
free to sock happiness in their own way. 

But. the task of building such a world 
cannot be done by government alone. It Is a 
task in which every one of us must share. 

As an example, let us consider the battle 
against Infiation. All of us know that the 
aggressors In the Kremlin would glory In a 
depression In the United States so they lure 
the unemployed with fantastic promises. 
And, Inflation can precipitate a depression. 
Therefore, It must be defeated. 

Every one of us has a well-defined Job In 
this battle. All of us are consumers. We 
have the final decision on prices. If the con¬ 
sumer says "No” there can be no sale. He 
keeps his money and by so doing he helps to 
reduce prices and thus to Increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of his dollar. This Is not the 
time for keeping up with the Joneses. 

This afternoon we have with us the As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af¬ 
fairs, Mr. Dean Rusk. In the light of the de¬ 
velopments during the past week, Mr. Rusk’s 
report will be of vital interest. Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, so-called G-3 of the 
Army, has recorded the story of how our 
forces all over the world are kept supplied 
with the tools of war. 

Last week we brought you what was un¬ 
doubtedly the latest film report on the Ital¬ 
ian Nation to be seen in this country. Docu¬ 
mented by NBC cameramen, the Jones broth¬ 
ers. and narrated by Robert McCormick, who 
made a special trip to Europe and has just 
returned, It reported to you on the Italian 
people, economy, and government. Today 
we continue that teledocumentary. We pre¬ 
sent now part 11 of Battle Report. Italy, an 
exclusive report on Italy’s armed forces, 
again narrated by one who has seen It all 
with his own eyes, Robert McCormick. 

Mr. McCobmick. "Restricted,” that’s the 
word for this dock area in the bay at Naples. 
For It is here that American ships unload 
weapons from the United States to strength¬ 
en the Italian armed forces. Yes; though 
Italy’s over-all armed might Is limited by 
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treaty with the postwar Allies (including 
Russia), it is, nevertheless, getting this help 
from us up to the treaty limit as a partner 
In our North Atlantic Tteaty Organiaatlon 
and coflghter in our fight against commu* 
nlsm. This is the steamship Charlotte Lyhea, 
out of New Orleans, with a cargo of 40 miUi* 
meter AA guns for the Italian Army. And 
on hand with Italian officers to see it un¬ 
loaded are representatives of our Military 
Assistance Advisory Group—IdAAF, as it 
it known in Naples—the American organl- 
aatlon charged with helping the Italians to 
put this equipment to proper use. I invite 
you now to trace, as I did, how such United 
States military aid runs like a power-giving 
bloodstream through the Italian armed 
forces. 

At the Italian air forces base at Naples, we 
saw 18 United States F-61 fighter planes 
tiurned over to the Italian air force. On 
hand to Inspect the planes (and seen here 
chatting with the Italian commanding offi¬ 
cer) was Col. Zeth McKee, of our own Air 
Force, one of several MAAO air force officers 
now on duty in Italy. Commander of an 
F-61 group himself in the war, McKee helps 
the pilots don their chutes, gives them a few 
knowing last-minute instructions, and then, 
wishing them luck, stands back to watch 
them take off in the new American planes 
that spell a mightier Italian air force. 

Not only the Italian air force but also 
the Italian Navy is being buttressed with 
American help. Here at Tarranto we saw 
a navy ship being rebuilt with United States 
equipment—these seamen are installing fire- 
control devices. This month, to add to the 
strength of their fleet, three American de¬ 
stroyers sailed into this same harbor. 

At the Ministry of Defense in Rome. United 
States officers sit frequently with Italian 
officers to discuss how best Italy might be 
rearmed to defend herself and the free 
world. 

This is the first time such a conference 
was ever open to newsmen or the camera, 
and we of Battle Report were impressed with 
the frank discussion of all problems. The 
spirit we found at work here was strictly 
"let’s do it." 

One of the most heartening evidences that 
it will pay to have Italy on our side in any 
future encounter came when we visited 
Italy’s famed Bersaglierl in the midst of 
their spring training program. Brigadier 
General Bertl, who commands the brigade 
we saw. explains the problem of the day 
to United States Army Col. Phillip Pope, a 
MAAG officer on an inspection trip. Once 
squared away, the mock battle begins. 

F-51's, born of United States aid, roar 
over the field to strafe "enemy" positions. 
Then, as the Bersaglierl open up far to the 
rear with American artillery, we saw them 
give a convincing demonstration of the 
meaning of their name—"sharpshooter"—as 
well as their unique tactics, for the Bersag- 
llerl function as a mobile Infantry and are 
famous for moving on the run In or out of 
formation. 

These are General Sherman M--4 tanks, all 
from America. To give the battle realism, 
the tanks are "buttoned up" with their crews 
protected inside. Guns fire air bursts over 
them as they advance to simulate enemy fire. 
Behind the tanks advance the armored artil¬ 
lery firing, followed by Bersaglierl foot troops. 

About that distinctive headgear: I asked 
about that; in fact tried to get one with no 
success. It’s a type of priest’s hat—black, 
with a black cock’s plumage on top. No one 
knew very much about its exact origin. But 
they did tell me that the first unit of the 
Bersaglierl was formed In the Piedmont re¬ 
gion in 1836 under the Savoy regime. War 
may have changed radically since 1846, but 
you may be atu*e that the Bersaglierl are 
prepared to give as good account of them¬ 
selves today, in 1961, as they were famous 
for over a hundred years ago. 


More maneuvers. This time, an Italian 
artillery regUnent we found at Bracciano In 
north Italy. This one is using all United 
States eqtUpment, including these huge 
United States-made llS-miUlmeter guns. 

We sent them these "spotter" planes, too. 
They are being introduced for the first time 
to the Italian Army, for liaison and observa¬ 
tion work. Here they’re on a spotting mis¬ 
sion for the Italian artillery. The "spotters" 
have done their duty, the artillery opens up 
with everything they have, "Just like United 
States of America." 

But it was high up in the Alps where we 
got our biggest thrill. Yes, filming the 
world-famous Alplni, the troops that fight 
on skis. The Alpinl were organised In 1872 
for the mountain defense of the Italian Al¬ 
pine frontier. And you can take it from 
me. they’re still leaving tracks In the snow 
that spell top-notch power. No common 
soldiers, these. To get men who know the 
mountains, these troops are recruited from 
the hardy frontiersmen of the mountainous 
areas. Tradition says these are the sons of 
fathers who were Alplnis before them. 

An Alpinl battalion is generally supported 
by a mountain artillery battery. Under our 
military-assistance program, they’re being 
provided with our modern infantry weapons 
and taught how to use them. Yes; here in 
the scenic mountains of northern Italy near 
Odessa we saw, I think, the Italian Army at 
its best. The crack Alpinl—spirit and moral 
high—among the finest of the world’s moun¬ 
tain troops. 

Before we left Italy we sought a profes¬ 
sional appraisal of how well our military-aid 
program is arming that country against our 
common enemy. We found it when we 
turned our cameras on Brig. Gen. Norman H. 
Schwarzkopf, Director of MAAG in Italy, and 
Gen. Eflslo Marras, Chief of Staff for the de¬ 
fense of Italy. We leave our last words on 
Italy to them. 

General Marras. General, I express again 
our gratitude to the American people and I 
thank you personally—you, General—^for 
your cooperation and our gratitude for our 
officers for what you do for our army. 

General Schwarzkopf. General, you men¬ 
tioned that another ship is unloading. This 
will be additional equipment for the Alpinl 
and Bersaglierl and the Arietta brigade. I’m 
very glad to see this equipment coming in. 
Thank you for your friendly expressions. 
General. We find it a great pleasure to work 
with you and I feel that the work that we 
are doing here is cementing again the friend¬ 
ship between Italy and America. I hope that 
our assistance in this military-aid program 
will do a great deal to bring Italy up to the 
point it deserves and desires in the family 
of nations. 

Mr. McCormick. Seven months ago, Lt. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who succeeds 
General MacArthur, appeared here with us 
in this studio on Battle Report. Fortunately, 
we have a recording of the talk he made 
then—^words that are even more Important 
now than they ever were. As he assumes 
his new command, we bring you once 
again—against the background of the con¬ 
flict in Korea—the voice of General Ridgway. 

Lieutenant General Rtoowat. This period 
of our history is critical—critical, not Just 
for days or months—critical not as we have 
been accustomed to view crisis—a situation, 
however, acute, to which by sudden emo¬ 
tional upsurges we can rise, and by sudden 
bursts of extraordinary energy, surmount. 
This is not that sort of crisis. It is one 
which may long continue, presenting us 
through the years, as it presents us at this 
moment, with problems of decision as basic 
and far-reaching in nature as any a free 
society has yet encountered. We do not 
know how long we shall be compelled to live 
as Soviet enemy No. 1, marked for attack 
by war or subversion at times of his choosing. 
We do know now—Korea ripped one mask 


aside—that there will be no quick and easy 
solution, no short-cut to our objective. 

Mr. McCormick. General Ridgway on the 
choice that faces us all. 

Lieutenant General Ridowat. We need 
superior numbers and types of weapons as 
we never needed them before. We can’t have 
them and unlimited luxuries too. We must 
choose between differing values. We need 
men and women in our ranks. We cannot 
have them, and an undisturbed economy too. 
We must make that choice through the years 
ahead. 

Mr. McCormick. General Ridgway, on the 
need of the men he led in battle in Korea, 
for support from home. 

Lieutenant General Rioowat. They see 
(our troops), as they pray you see, that only 
so can we hope to attain the goal for which 
we fight—an honorable and lasting peace. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus, the words of Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway. And as he prepares to turn 
his troops over to Lt. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, the war goes on. In the west-central 
sector the Hantan River is bridged; two full 
Chinese divisions, which had been opposing 
its crossing by American and Turkish troops, 
suddenly pull out. And the battle grows 
even more furious in the air as our troops 
on the ground continue to advance slowly 
behind tremendous fire power. To rigorous 
training like this, you can give thanks for 
every mile of our advance in Korea. Charged 
with the over-all responsibility of seeing to 
this training is a man to whom responsi¬ 
bility is certainly no stranger. Commanding 
general in World War II of the One Hundred 
and First Airborne, which he led in the in¬ 
vasion of France—the DSC for his heroism 
there—he later became our military com¬ 
mander In critical Berlin. He serves now as 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G~3. Ladies and 
gentlemen, MaJ. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. > 

MaJ. Gen. M. D. Tavlor. I would like to say 
a few words about the military training pro¬ 
gram which is being conducted throughout 
the country. If I had a title for what I am 
about to say, I think it would be "More 
sweat—less blood." The surest way to be 
impressed with the seriousness of the mili¬ 
tary training, I believe, is to talk to some 
of the trainees whom you find in our camps 
and stations. I think that a few words with 
them would assure you how seriously they 
regard this business of preparing for war. 

These young soldiers can tell you better 
than I can of the long hours spent on the 
target range, on the combat course, and the 
marches across country, for the purpose of 
conditioning their bodies. To them this is 
a deadly serious school, because they know 
that before too long they may be called upon 
to deliver on the battlefield. I don’t have to 
say that war is a complex business and be¬ 
coming more so year by year. As we give 
bigger and better machines and equipment 
to our troops, it requires better men to 
manipulate them successfully. 

It is the tremendous Importance of the hu¬ 
man factor in warfare that makes it so neces¬ 
sary that our modern training be tough and 
realistic. We must begin with the Individual 
soldier and make him a competent member 
of the fighting team. Then we must weld 
him into the smaller unit, the squad, the 
platoon, the company, those units which 
really bring victory or defeat. Finally, we 
must then fix the smaller units and put 
them into the regiment and divisions where 
we have the entire team of weapons which 
reaches from the large cannon to the em¬ 
blem of the infantrymen. Now we know 
also that psychological aspects of preparation 
for battle are fully as important as the me¬ 
chanical. It is another thing to create a 
man who can carry that weapon into action 
and continue through the hazards of the 
campaign. I would say that the objective 
of our training from a psychological view is 
to make the individual soldier feel in battle 
that he has been there before. If cur train- 
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Ing brings our military units into their first 
action without the feeling of strangeness 
which engenders panic* then we are sure that 
we will soon have a battle-hard unit. Z have 
seen many detachments in their first engage¬ 
ment and it is always easy to spot the unit 
that is adequately trained. The men fall 
into position readily without hurry but with 
a briskness which indicates the confidence 
they have in themselves and in their com¬ 
rades. Our weapons fall into action without 
delay and soon the formidable battery which 
they are able to create through their fire is 
leveled against the enemy. It is just like 
football teams. You do not see, however, 
the long hours of work, the weeks of sweat 
that have preceded that successful engage¬ 
ment. So I would say that we must have 
more sweat on the training fields to have 
less blood on the battlefields. 

^ Mr. McCoRBixCK. While the biggest Jet bat¬ 
tles In air combat history took over the Ko¬ 
rean news headlines this week end, the 
patient foot soldier pushed persistently 
ahead. Enemy resistance along the entire 
front ranged from light to heavy. In Yong- 
pyong flame throwers were brought into play 
to flush the Communists from their bunker- 
type emplacements. On the central front 
light gains were reported. And all was com¬ 
paratively quiet on the eastern front, where 
the Republic of Korea troops are holding the 
line. And so until we turn our cameras upon 
the Nation again next week for another 
**teledocumentary,'* including a special re¬ 
port on our Jet patrol over the east-west 
frontier In Europe, this, then, against the 
background of Battle Front. Korea, is Robert 
McCormick putting a period on your thirty- 
third Battle Report, Washington. 


Disloyalty in the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday. May 2,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
by Frank Kirkpatrick from Station 
WMAW on April 10. 1951, regarding an 
investigation into disloyalty in the State 
Department. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

As I See It 

(By Frank Kirkpatrick) 

On the front page of your newspaper to¬ 
night is the story that one of Senator Tyd- 
IngB' Innocent people has been suspended 
from duty under the loyalty procedure of 
the Navy Department. His name is Brunauer. 

You will recall that Senator Tydlngs headed 
a committee last year which was supposed 
to Investigate the loyalty of State Depart¬ 
ment employees. Mrs. Brunauer Is employed 
In the State Department and before that was 
an official of the American Association of 
University Women. Both Mrs. Brunauer and 
her husband loudly cried to Tydlngs that 
they were being smeared by Joe McCarthy. 

And, in this connection, I Just cannot get 
excited over the fact that somebody printed 
a composite photograph of Senator Tydlngs 
and Earl Browder. And I'm beginning to 
wonder why so many editorial tears are being 
shed in Milwaukee over Tydlngs and the 
cookies he whitewashed. Maybe tonight 


would be a good time for us to take a look 
at the record of the Tydlngs investigation. 
Here's a page that looks interesting. 

In the witness chair is the former Director 
of Investigations of the Office of Strategic 
Services of the Army. He is telling about 
how he entered the offices of the notorious 
Amerasia magazine and found the evidence 
against an espionage agent. Keep in mind 
that this was early 1945, during the war, and 
before we knew there was an atomic bomb, 
1 quote Mr. Bielaski's sworn testimony. 

“Mr. Bxelasxx. I went on back to the two 
rear rooms—the one on the right was the 
office of Phillip Jaffe. 

“All over the top of his desk were docu¬ 
ments that had been photocopied and were 
drying. There must have been—oh, I will 
say roughly 15 or 20 documents. 

“About the time I started to look at these 
things. Oleson came In. He had been as¬ 
signed to the library, which Is a large room, 
and he said, T think you had better come in 
the library. I have something to show you 
In here.' 

“So, I went in the library. Their table, as 
big as this, was covered with documents 
(andj an envelope In the middle of the table 
was there, and written across the top of it 
cater-cornered was the name 'John Hersey.' 

“Senator Tydxngs. John- 

“Mr. Bxelabkx. H-e-r-s-e-y. The author, 
I presume. 

“Senator Tydxngs. At least the name is 
right. 

“Mr. Bielasxi. The names are identical, and 
it was not an envelope, to my mind, that was 
addressed to him, but as you might write 
your name on an envelope belonging to you. 

"The envelope was open on the table, and 
there were quite a few of these documents 
that had John Hersey's name written on 
them. too. 

“I was, of course, noplussed after seeing all 
this stuff. Oleson said to me, 'You haven’t 
seen anything yet. Let me show you what's 
in the envelope.* 

“So, he opened the envelope and pulled 
out about. I would say, a dozen or 15 docu¬ 
ments. When I started to look at them, he 
said. 'Walt a minute—you are looking at 
the wrong place; look In between them’; 
and here in between these documents w© 
found six typewritten documents—and all 
six of them were marked ‘top secret.’ Be¬ 
fore I went back I looked these documents 
over in the Hersey envelope and of the six, 
I remember only two. remembering the 
meaning of the titles and one of which I 
have a general recollection. The first one 
that I recall was a document, as I say, 
marked 'top secret.’ which dealt with the 
units of the Japanese Navy, subsequent to 
the Battle of Leyte- 

“Senator Tydxngs (Interrupting). And it 
showed the disposition- 

“Mr. Bxelasxx. It showed them by name 
and the ports where they were hiding and If 
they were disabled—^that was the general 
tenor of It. The other documents- 

“Senator Tydxngs (interrupting). Was 
that In the brown envelope In the center of 
the table? 

“Mr. Bielasxi. That was In the envelope, 
mixed in between these other documents. 

“Senator McMahon. Do you know what 
Hersey was doing at that time? 

“Mr. Bielasxi. I do not. 

“Senator McMahon. You don’t know what 
occupation he had? 

“Mr. Bielasxi. No. 1 know what he had 
shortly after that. He went on a trip to 
the Far East, but I don’t know where be 
went. 

“The second document was one which was 
headed, to the best of my knowledge, the 
bombing program, or strategic bombing pro¬ 
gram for Japan; and, it said in effect that 
the targets would be the principal industrial 
cities of Japan. 


“The third document which I remember, 
and of which I do not remember as much 
as I wish I did, had to do with a new bomb, 
which I thought at the time was merely a 
piece of ordnance. I recall that it was marked 
“A’’ bomb, but was merely a capital A with 
quotation marks on each side, and it didn't 
say atomic, and as I had no knowledge of 
the atomic bomb, It meant very little to me 
and didn't mean anything to me until sev¬ 
eral months later. 

“Senator Greene. What was the nature 
of the memorandum about the A bomb? 

“Mr. Bxelasxx. That I don't know. sir. 
I have racked my memory time and again 
to produce more. I don’t know whether it 
was a progress report or a plan report or 
what. I remember my reaction to it because 
It seemed to me Just a bomb, an A bomb 
as compared to a B bomb or a C bomb or a 
D bomb. 

“About that time we happened to pull the 
office door back and I discovered behind that 
door a very large bellows suitcase. I had the 
lockman immediately open that, and that 
was stuffed so full of documents that we just 
dropped everything. I have tried to esti¬ 
mate since, with the help of the men who 
were with me, how many documents we saw 
there, and at luncheon the other day we 
agreed It was a conservative number to say 
there were 400. I didn’t believe that any¬ 
body would believe me If I made a written 
report on what we saw and what we did, 
so I decided to take enough with me to show 
them what we had found, and then there 
would be no possibility of their denying It. 

“We had documents there from every de¬ 
partment of the Government except the FBI. 
Every document I saw was stamped with the 
mail receipt stamp of the Department of 
State. All those that I saw, also, were marked 
with a paragraph. I cannot read It exactly to 
you, but it was to the effect that 'The pos¬ 
session of these documents by an unau¬ 
thorized person constituted a violation of 
the Espionage Act,’ and It quoted the para¬ 
graph and so forth of the act. 

“Senator McMahon. Mr. Blelaskl, as I get 
It now, these documents, many of them 
originated In different departments of the 
Government, but they had been received at 
the State Department?’’ 

“Mr. Bxelasxx. Yes, sir.” 

That’s the end of my quotes of the testi¬ 
mony of an Investigation which Senator 
Tydings and Senator McMahon and Senator 
Green said did not show any evidence of 
disloyalty In the State Department. And, 
since Senator Lodge has been put on the 
United Nations delegation, he, too. seems to 
have recovered from any indignation he once 
felt. 

And John Service, who was Involved In this 
Amerasia case and who confessed to giving 
documents to Jaffe, the confessed espionage 
agent, he has been promoted and is today a 
foreign officer In the State Department. 

And, now. do you remember the name John 
Hersey In Mr. Bielaski’s testimony? Are you 
curious as to what has happened to him? 
Well, I don’t know what happened to him, 
but last Saturday night I was reading a cur¬ 
rent story on President Truman. It Is the 
kind of stoTy that any reporter in America 
would give his right eye to get permission to 
write. It Is the kind of story that Involves 
going for walks with the President, going 
swimming with the President, talking con¬ 
fidentially with the President—It is the kind 
of story that seldom can he written about a 
President until after he is dead, because in 
allowing the story to be written, the Presi¬ 
dent has to show favoritism to the man who 
writes it. 

And the man who goes walking and swim¬ 
ming with the President—and who is favored 
to write this story? His name? John Hersey. 

And the three little monkeys who speak 
no evil, see no evil, and hear no evil about 
Communists, reign supreme. 
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Premise of Our Global Strategy: Strong 
Allies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNSCnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday» May 2,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the illumi¬ 
nating piece by Mr. James Reston in last 
Sunday’s New York Times, entitled 
•‘Premise of Our Global Strategy: Strong 
'Allies.” May I suggest that this premise 
Is largely overlooked by General Mac- 
Arthur in his presentation of his own 
viewpoint to the American people? 

' There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Premise op Our Global Strategy: Strong 

Allies—Administration Is Bound To Con¬ 
sider Facts Which MacArthur Ignores 
(By James Reston) 

Washington. April 21.—^The big questions 
raised by General MacArthur’s speech In 
Congress are not whether we want what the 
general wants but whether we are prepared 
to risk what he Is prepared to risk and 
whether we are prepared to risk it alone. 

Almost everybody wants the advantages of 
total victory over the Chinese Communists 
without the disadvantages of total war, but 
Is this possible or even probable? 

. General MacArthur thinks It is. He be¬ 
lieves that If we bomb the enemy's supply 
bases in Manchuria. Impose a sharp naval 
blockade of the China coast, use Chlang Kai- 
Bhek's manpower In the struggle, and send 
major reinforcements of our own to Korea, 
we can knock Communist China out of the 
war without too much risk of the Soviet 
Union coming In. 

This part of the argument is a question of 
judgment, or rather of guesswork, about 
how the Russians would react. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was wrong about what the Chinese 
Communists would do, but In this case he 
may be entirely right. It might be possible 
merely to launch this policy and get away 
with It. It could be that, If the Russians 
were told explicitly that we were going to end 
the Korean War, and that If they Intervened 
we would hit them with everything we had, 
they would stay out. 

1 RISK IS REJECTED 

The administration concedes that this Is 
possible. It puts the odds at about fifty- 
fifty on the success of such a policy, but it 
does not think these odds are good enough, 
for If the bet goes wrong the result is the 
third world war. 

The Government here is not ready for any 
such risk. Despite all the talk about mo¬ 
bilization and rearmament the United States 
has barely been able to meet the require¬ 
ments of the limited war In Korea; it Is just 
beginning to get enough manpower to re¬ 
lieve some of the Army foot soldiers there. 
Our own "privileged sanctuary” in Japan, to 
say nothing of this "sanctuary” of the 
privileged, is still wide open to attack, and 
the four divisions promised for Europe are 
still not ready. 

If the Russians cooperated, of course, 
everything might be all right. They might 
not retaliate. They might recognize our 
blockade of China and not try to run their 
ships through it; they might not retaliate 


by bombing our souces of supply in Japan 
or the United States, and in that event the 
MacArthur thesis would be a triumph, like 
Inchon. The trouble is that if It failed It 
would be a disaster far worse than the mis¬ 
calculation of last November. 

The feeling here Is that no one govern¬ 
ment has the right to take such a risk In 
such circumstances, even In the name of Its 
own people, let alone in the name of a whole 
coalition of nations. 

OTHER NATIONS CONSIDERED 

As long as there Is any reasonable question 
about any policy of ours leading to a third 
world war that would hit many other nations 
as well as our own, officials here have been 
bound to ask themselves, first, whether we 
were prepared to take the gamble ourselves, 
and second, whether our allies were prepared 
to gamble with us. 

In the case of the MacArthur thesis, the 
answer has been "no” in both cases. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are undoubtedly willing 
to Increase the risk In Korea a little, and 
some officers in the Pentagon undoubtedly 
approve the MacArthur thesis 100 percent. 
But the Government as a whole rejects It, 
and our Allies will not even discuss anything 
more than economic sanctions, and probably 
won’t agree to much of that. 

Thus If the forthcoming debate Is to avoid 
what General MacArthur called the "pitfalls 
of unrealIsm” It must deal with the hard 
fact that If we follow the MacArthur policy 
we shall have to do It before this Govern¬ 
ment thinks we are ready, and we shall have 
to do It without the approval, and probably 
without the support of our allies. 

There Is no effective way to fight an all- 
out war against the Soviet Union without 
the approval and support of our allies. 
There is no way to retain the support of 
Japan, or to complete the defense of the 
Pacific, or to align ourselves with the rising 
peoples of Asia and Its Islands without these 
allies. 

UNITED NATIONS IGNORED 

The general himself Illustrated these facts, 
though he managed to get all the way 
through his speech without ever mention¬ 
ing the United Nations. He spoke warmly 
of the cooperation of the Japanese people, 
but how long would that cooperation last 
If the Japanese thought we were seriously 
considering a policy which would bring 
about retaliatory bombing of the Japanese 
islands? 

The General wants a peace treaty for 
Japan. He wants us to retain permanent 
military installations there, but we cannot 
Implement a peace treaty for Japan without 
the cooperation of Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and we cannot maintain effec¬ 
tive military installations In Japan against a 
hostile population. 

Nobody knows better than the Japanese 
how few soldiers we have In their islands 
today, or how vulnerable our present Japan¬ 
ese installations are to attack from the Rus¬ 
sian bases in Sakhalin. In these circum¬ 
stances would the Japanese favor a policy of 
extending the war to Manchuria before we 
are even In a position to defend our own 
planes on the Japanese air strips, let alone 
the Japanese people? 

Similarly, the General wants us to main¬ 
tain a global policy. "To consider the prob¬ 
lems of one sector oblivious to the problems 
of another Is to court disaster for the whole,” 
be told the Congress. 

To maintain a global policy, however, It is 
necessary for us to have bases in north 
Africa, in France, In Britain, and in various 
other places around the globe. In fact, even 
to protect the ocean approaches to the United 
States, it Is necessary to have bases in such 
places as Iceland, Greenland, and the Azores, 
which do not belong to us. 


LACK or EXPLANATION 

General MacArthur did not explain how 
these things were to be done without the co¬ 
operation of a large number of allies. He did 
not tell the Congress how It was possible to 
use our strategic air power against the Soviet 
Union without the help of these allies, yet 
he developed a thesis which he knew to be 
unacceptable, not only to his own Govern¬ 
ment, but to the entire allied coalition. 

Moreover, hla strategy for fighting the 
Chinese Communists was strangely at vari¬ 
ance with his analysis of the political and 
social developments of the Orient. Prime 
Minister Nehru of India would agree almost 
entirely with what the General said about 
the profound nationalistic feelings of the 
Aslan peoples, and so would the British For¬ 
eign Office, but they could not possibly be 
farther apart from him on how to deal with 
this new nationalism. 

There Is widespread approval of General 
MacArthur’s statement that the Chinese 
Communists are not mere puppets of Mos¬ 
cow, but are playing along for the time being 
for their own selfish purpose. But most 
people who think Peiping Is not a satellite 
of Moscow, as General MacArthur clearly 
indicated it was not, believe that the thing 
to do is to limit the war against Peiping as 
much as possible. The general, however, 
argued that on the one hand there was a vital 
new force of nationalism afoot In Asia, and 
that we had to adjust our policies to this 
Important fact, but he said this in a speech 
designed to bring about a major air and 
naval war against the very power that Is 
the most obvious symbol of that new orien¬ 
tal nationalism. 

MINIMUM OF GROUND TROOPS 

Finally, the general Implied that we must 
try to develop our defenses with a minimum 
of ground troops and expense—and In his 
speech before the DAR, he added a mini¬ 
mum of regulation, too. But how are we to 
keep our ground troops and our defense 
budget at a minimum without the coopera¬ 
tive defense effort of the French, the British, 
the Canadians, and the other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty? 

All our present strategic calculations are 
based upon their contributions, not only of 
bases, but of many more trained and 
equipped men than we are planning to throw 
Into the pool. Their contributions are cer¬ 
tainly not going to be made, however, in 
support of policies which they do not ap¬ 
prove. 

The fact that General MacArthur is op¬ 
posed by his own Government and the gov¬ 
ernments of the whole free world does not, 
of course, prove that he is wrong. 

The definition of objectives is easy but 
reaching deci.sions on the means, when the 
fate of the Republic and the whole free 
world is at stake, is something else again. 

Maybe the country wants to send major 
reinforcements to Korea, us the general has 
requested. Maybe it really is fed up with 
the untidiness of this half war, and would 
rather risk the total clash. But the price of 
the battle has to be weighed as well as the 
rewards of victory. 

For just as the general could not answer 
when his troops asked him why surrender 
military advantages to the enemy In Korea, 
BO the Government will have to answer for 
the consequences of its acts. 

The government that extends the war and 
produces a world-wide clash is in a much 
more serious position that the government 
that moves cautiously In concert with Its 
allies. For If the Government Is wrong now 
In Its limited-war policy, It must merely 
answer to General MacArthur and its other 
critics at home. But If It adopts the Mac¬ 
Arthur policy and fails, then It must answer 
to the whole world and to history. 
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Dismissal of General MacArtlnir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
by Frank Kirkpatrick, on April 16, 1951. 
regarding the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

As I See It 

Good evening. 

Let’s talk about the Issues back of the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur. To fully 
understand the far-eastern situation you 
need to look at a map of Asia. As you look 
at the Islands which make up the Japanese 
Empire, you will see that the peninsula of 
Korea is like a spearhead pointed at Japan. 
To the north Is the Island of Sakhalin. To 
the south is another large Island called 
Formosa. And a little southeast of Formosa 
are the Philippine Islands. 

Japan, as a nation, fought China late In 
the nineteenth century to protect herself 
against the dangers of attack from Korea, 
or from Formosa. She acquired these terri¬ 
tories. She was still threatened by the 
Island of Sakhalin and threatened by Russia, 
through Russia’s control of certain ports In 
China. So, In 1906 Japan fought and de¬ 
feated Russia. Japan got the ports and she 
got the south half of the Island of Sakhalin. 
If you will look at a map you will see why 
Japan had to do this, because If unfriendly 
powers held Sakhalin, Korea, and Formosa, 
Japan would have enemies on every side of 
her. except the east. 

When we defeated Japan In 1945, General 
MacArthur was made the administrator of 
84.000,000 of people. One of his Jobe was the 
reformation of Japan, but another of his Jobs 
was to defend Japan, since we had disarmed 
her, leaving her unable to defend herself. 
Even a school boy looking at a map would 
understand that our policy must be to make 
Japan into a nation friendly to America, so 
that our Pacific defense line would lie across 
the Pacific, not on our own west coewt. And 
that was MacArthur’s Job. How successfully 
he has done this Job was shown yesterday 
when 2,000,000 of Japanese stood in tears 
while their conqueror took off to answer to 
a ward heeler from Kansas City. 

MacArthur’s Job had been made difficult 
for him even before he took over. Sah- 
kalln on the north secretly had been given 
to Russia at Yalta. Manchuria, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, was also given to Russia at 
Yalta, and so were the Chinese ports of 
Darien and Port Arthur. That weakening 
of our defense line was done even before 
we defeated Japan. 

Now, keep in mind that our State Depart¬ 
ment destroyed a friendly government In 
China and aided the coming to power of the 
Communists. In early 1950, this was our 
situation In the Far East: We had Russia oc¬ 
cupying all of Sakhalin; we had a Russian 
satellite government, armed by Russia and 
directed by Russians, occupying the northern 
part of Korea. To the west of Japan the 
Red Chinese, our enemies, held the main¬ 
land. Also to the west, holding the ports 
of Darien and Port Arthur, were the Rus¬ 
sians. To the south of Japan, the island of 
Formosa was occupied by the friendly forces 
of the National Chinese Government. 


8o, the State Department, following its 
policy of betraying American Interests to 
create a Communist world, announced that 
South Korea could fall to the Communist 
North Koreans. The State Department 
would approve no arms for South Korea and 
even when Congress voted aid, the State De¬ 
partment held up the shipment of the sup¬ 
plies. Chiang Kai-shek, on Formosa, was 
fighting the Red Chinese on the mainland; 
but he was also having to fight the State 
Department. Acheson formally objected to 
the blockade which Chiang Kai-shek was 
enforcing against the mainland of Red 
China; and the Secretary of State made it 
clear that we would not defend Korea and 
that we would not help in the defense of 
Formosa. Perhaps I can recall this to you 
locally by suggesting that you may remem- 
bar an editorial of the Milwaukee Journal. 
In discussing this the Journal sarcastically 
asked the people of Milwaukee U they 
wanted to go to war for Formosa. 

Then, following the Communist line, the 
State Department, the spring of 1950, be¬ 
gan propagandizing the American people to 
sell us the Idea of seating Red China In the 
United Nations and in the Security Council. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, McDermott, 
put It to me and I quote him. “Yes, It Is our 
policy to seat the Red Chinese, but we cannot 
annovmce It until the American people are 
ready for It.’* 

To military men. however, the actions of 
our State Department were most serious. 
They realized that this meant the complete 
destruction of our Pacific defense line. If 
Korea and Formosa fell It meant that we 
could nut hold Japan, and an unarmed Japan 
could not defend herself. So, In quick suc¬ 
cession we would lose Korea, then Formosa, 
probably the Philippines next, and. last of 
all. Japan. This would destroy our Pacific 
defense line and give the Communists an 
additional 125.000.000 people. Most Impor¬ 
tant It would give the Communists the great 
Industrial plant and manpower of Japan. 

Standing in the way of the Beds and their 
State Department collaborators was only one 
man—^Douglas MacArthur. 

In June 1950, Defense Secretary Louis 
Johnson and some of our military men 
visited the Far East. They returned on Juno 
24. They went to the White House to make 
their report and It Is generally understood 
that they convinced the President of the 
dangers to America In the policy of the State 
Department. The American people were not 
told what took place at this meeting: but 
the Communists knew what happened, as the 
Communists have known every detail of what 
happens In Our Government and particularly 
the White House since 1946. So, the Com¬ 
munists moved to take by force what they 
had expected to get by default. ’This was too 
raw for even the President. He thereupon 
ordered a token defense of South Korea. But, 
he was careful to tie the hands of the com¬ 
mander In chief of our forces In the Far East, 
General MacArthur. And to reassure the 
Red Chinese he sent an American fleet to pro¬ 
tect the Reds from the antl-Communlst 
Chinese on Formosa. Since then, the State 
Department has sought a new formula to 
surrender our defense line, a formula by 
which it can keep faith with the Reds. 

Louis Johnson, our Secretary of Defense, 
was fired, and hatchet man Marshall took 
over. 

Then, our State Department manufactured 
a lot of excitement about Europe. This has 
worked before. Our minds were kept on the 
Berlin blockade while the rug was pulled 
from under Chiang Kai-shek. Don't forget 
that. 

It has continued to be State Department 
policy to give Korea and Formosa—and even¬ 
tually Japan—to tbe Reds. 

It was and still Is State Department policy 
to seat Red China In the Security Council. 

It was and is State Department and Rus¬ 
sian policy to give control of the Security 


Council to the Communists. There are Just 
five permanent seats In the Council: Russia 
holds one; France, which is more than 50 
percent Communist controlled, holds one: 
Britain, which has a Communist tor Minister 
of War, holds one; China holds one; and we 
hold the fifth.* Add It up, and figure what 
happens when the Red Chinese are seated. 

But the State Department and the Com¬ 
munists have had one man who has foreseen 
and blocked several of their moves. That 
man Is MacArthtu*. 

MacArthur knows that the boogyman of a 
powerful Red China Is Just State Department 
hokum. He knows that if Chiang Kai-shek 
Is given aid: that, together, we can finish off 
this Par East mess—with the probability that 
the anti-Communist Chinese can regain con¬ 
trol of their country. 

So. the State Department early this year 
tried to put together an appeasing peace. 
You surely remember. Mr. Truman repeated 
most of tbe terms Just the other night. But 
this was rejected by the Reds. At the time 
I did not understand why the Reds refused 
to accept as a gift from Mr. Acheson what 
they were fighting to gain. Now, I under¬ 
stand—like Hitler, their terms become 
harsher. Their new price Includes the man 
they most fear In all the world—Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I repeat what I’ve said before. This is not 
an issue of a general versus a President, It 
Is not an Issue of more war or less. It Is 
not an issue of Republican versus Democrat 
as the President tried to make it Saturday 
night. The Issue Is the security of America 
versus its betrayers. 

Good night. 


Jewett^ Ohio, Welcomei New Industry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, one 
of tl'e progressive villages in my district 
is Jewett in Harrison County, Ohio. 
Some weeks ago I met with the Jewett 
Chamber of Commerce to discuss with 
them the possibility of obtaining indus¬ 
tries to locate in this village. I am 
Inserting with these remarks a short out¬ 
line of some of the advantages the village 
of Jewett could offer to industries which 
might desire to locate there; 

The Jewett Chamber of Commerce wishes 
to advise industries that we have uvallabU 
Bites suitable for Industrial location. 

Jewett Is well serviced by the main lines 
of both tbe Pennsylvania and the Nickel 
Plate Railroads. We are located on State 
Routes 9 and 151, and within 4 miles of 
United States Route 22. 

There Is available an unlimited supply of 
coal. Electrical power Is supplied by the 
Ohio Power Co. Gas Is supplied by the 
Natural Gas Co. of West Virginia. We have 
also an excellent supply of good water. 

Jewett also has available excellent fire 
protection facilities, fine churches, and a 
superior school system. We hove a large 
community park with a baseball diamond, 
tennis courts, and a community building for 
public meetings. 

There is also available a reservoir of un¬ 
skilled labor both male and female within 
the Immediate vicinity. 

Interested parties please contact George 
Telfer, industrial development committee, 
Jewett Chamber of Commerce. 
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JUST COMMON 8INSX 

The other and more Important part is 
this: It is equally true that it is not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a patient to have a ther¬ 
mometer. but if he has one he is likely to be 
better off because it will help him to know 
his condition and act to safeguard his health, 

A country which does not take advantage 
of the proved usefulness of the gold standard 
is at best following a highly dangerous 
course. It is only common sense to learn 
by experience; and we in this country have 
had enough sad experiences to provide us 
with ample lessons. 

NOT W'OBTK A CONTININTAI. 

Take one example alone. In the early days 
of our country, a type of paper money called 
Continentals was in use. This money was 
not redeemable in gold, so there was no 
limit upon the amount that could be Issued. 
There was a great depression then; and more 
and more of these Continentals were printed 
to help pay Government expenses in order 
to avoid facing the unpleasant and unpopu¬ 
lar task of heavily taxing the people to bal¬ 
ance the budget. Finally, so many of them 
were issued that the public lost faith in their 
value; and Continentals became practically 
worthless. Today, over a century and a half 
later, “Not worth a Continental'* is still a 
popular synonym for worthlessness. 

CONTINENTALS, GREENBACKS, AND OTHER DEFICIT 
riNANCING 

If a country is not on the gold standard in 
a time of economic depression and govern¬ 
ment expenditures far exceed tax collections, 
there Is an almost irresistible temptation for 
the government to use its credit to finance 
its deficits Instead of collecting enough taxes 
for this purpose. This is done by printing 
and Issuing paper money which is not re¬ 
deemable in gold (whether greenbacks or 
paper money of some other color makes no 
difference); or by adding to the public debt 
through printing and Issuing government 
promises (bonds and notes) payable in fu¬ 
ture years; or by both methods. The first 
method is currency Inflation; the second, 
credit inflation. 

This deficit financing is easy to start, easy 
to carry to excess, and extremely hard to atop. 
Stopping it becomes increasingly unpopular 
the longer it is practiced. Gradually such 
an easy-money, easy-borrowing policy wins 
wider and wider popular acceptance, even 
among those who utterly condemned it at 
the beginning. The sltuatlo.i is aggravated 
by the fact that it is impossible to know with 
certainty Just when such inflation must be 
stopped if financial collapse is to be avoided. 
In such a situation, political leaders are 
tempted to spend more and more freely 
and to create larger and larger deficits 
when they are being met—temporarily—sim¬ 
ply by using the printing press. 

TODAY’S BILLIONS UPON BILLIONS 

Consider our own case today. A billion 
dollars now sounds commonplace. The pre¬ 
war doubling of the national debt, as a re¬ 
sult of a succession of annual deficits of 
billions of dollars, was viewed by most people 
and public officials without alarm, even with 
indifference. A few years previously, how¬ 
ever, when deficits began to occur, even a 
hundred million dollars sounded like a huge 
amount of money. Everyone would have 
been shocked then to know that the subse¬ 
quent astronomical deficits were to be in¬ 
curred. This Illustrates the chief danger of 
deficit financing through Inflation—the 
readiness with which the people and their 
public servants gradually come to view, with 
growing complacency, its increasing use—the 
readiness with which they again and again 
Invent new excuses for it and repeatedly re¬ 
vise their definition of the danger point in 
their eagerness to follo’7 the temporarily easy 
path Just a little while longer. 


The public debt's wartime Jump from $45,- 
000,000,000 to about six times that figure, 
with multibillion deficits still continuing de¬ 
spite the war's end, makes this matter one of 
critical importance to the people as a whole. 

The fact that a country is on the gold 
standard does not prevent the Government 
from meeting its deficits for a while by in¬ 
flation of credit or of currency or both; but 
it does keep the people and their public 
servants keenly and continuously aware of 
the dangers Involved. A functioning gold 
standard provides the people with an effec¬ 
tive Instrument for calling a halt to such 
deficit financing. It is the best safeguard 
the people can have against the evils of 
inflation. As a practical matter, it seems 
to be their only dependable safeguard. 

AN EAST, SAFE STEP 

Other countries could not withdraw 
enough of our gold to force us off the gold 
standard, because today we have over $20,- 
000,000,000 in gold, several times as much 
as we need. When on the gold standard we 
never had over five billions in gold and 
usually much leas. Other countries could 
withdraw two-thirds of our gold and still 
leave us far more than we ever had when on 
the gold standard—much more than we need 
now for this purpose. 

In fact, we have far too much of the world's 
gold supply for our own good. It is greatly 
to our Interest that other countries have 
sound stable currencies based upon gold. 
Our real problem, therefore, is how to help 
them get a large part of our gold for this 
purpose. 

All that la needed to return this country 
to the gold standard is an act of Congress re¬ 
quiring the Treasury to redeem paper money 
in gold upon demand and specifying the 
amount of gold to be exchanged for each 
paper dollar. When this has been done, the 
people o^ our country will again have a func¬ 
tioning gold thermometer. 


Fifteenth AnniTersary of the Public 
Affairs Committee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a testimonial statement on 
the occasion of the approaching fifteenth 
anniversary of the Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, which is also being celebrated 
by the publication, in conjunction with 
the American Red Cross, of the pamph¬ 
let Blood—Your Gift of Life. I am glad 
to pay this tribute to the significant 
contribution this committee has made 
to our democracy by its publication of 175 
different pamphlets which have now run 
into a circulation of nearly 17,000,000 
copies. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Paul H. Douglas on 
Public Affairs Committee's Fifteenth 
Anniversary and on Release of Its One 
Hundred and Seventy-fifth Pamphlet, 
Blood—Your Gift of Life, in Cooperation 
With the American National Red Cross 
In a few weeks one of the country's most 
unusual publishing ventures celebrates its 


fifteenth blrthdp.y. PlLtlngly enough Its 
anniversary publication will be issued in con¬ 
junction with the American Nationul Red 
Cross blood program. I would like to call 
the attention of the Congress to this venture 
because it typifies all that is best in the 
American tradition. 

The organization Is the Public Affairs 
Committee which this month will begin 
distribution of its seventeen millionth 
pamphlet; pamphlets which have come to be 
recognized as giving reliable, simply stated, 
down-to-earth facts on Important subjects, 
and which people can use In their homes, 
schools, churches, clubs, and forums. 

As its anniversary pamphlet the commit¬ 
tee is publishing Blood—Your Gift of Life, 
and in a foreword to this anniversary pam¬ 
phlet E. Roland Harrlman, president of the 
American National Red Cross, pays tribute to 
its timeliness and calls for the full support 
of every American for the blood donor pro¬ 
gram “In the interest of better national 
health and greater national security." This 
is the one hundred and seventy-fifth pam¬ 
phlet to be published at a price people can 
afford to pay by the Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, a nonprofit educational organization 
that stands alone in the field of popular 
education in Important subjects. 

The Public Affairs Committee was born 
In the midst of the depression when every¬ 
body was talking about America’s social and 
economic problems, but very few knew the 
facts. A great deal of research was being 
done, but for the most part results were 
burled in the technical journals and wore 
not finding their way to community leaders. 
How to bridge that gap, how to bring vital 
information to all Americans in readable 
form without dogma was a problem met by 
a group of outstanding economists, political 
scientists, and educators. Chiefly responsible 
for the organization of the Public Affairs 
Committee was the late Raymond Leslie 
Buell, then president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, who became Its first chairman. 
Other founders included Luther Qullck, di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration; Harold G. Moulton, of Brookings 
Institution; Evans Clark, of the Twentieth 
Century Fund; Lyman Bryson, of Columbia 
University; and the late William Trufant 
Foster, 

In the spring of 1936 the committee be¬ 
gan printing Its widely recognized and ac¬ 
cepted 32-page pamphlet. The first year the 
committee congratulated Itself on having 
distributed 100,000 pamphlets at the cost 
price of 10 cents each. Now more than a 
million pamphlets a year go out to the pub¬ 
lic even though costs have increased to 20 
cents apiece. 

Today, the 175 titles dealing with health 
and family problems, education, and social 
studies are available in libraries, bookstores, 
and schools. They are used by organizations 
to obtain the latest information about sub¬ 
jects in their field of Interest. The pam¬ 
phlets have been carefully chosen to meet 
the needs of the times. A year or so ago. 
when the threat to the American way of 
life became a paramount national Issue, the 
committee published a pamphlet. What 
About Communism? by Arthur M. Schles- 
Inger, Jr., the Pulitzer prize historian. Im¬ 
mediately after the war It published Re¬ 
building E'urope—^After Victory by Hiram 
Motherwell of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. During the war, when the Armed Forces 
were In need of a basic pamphlet dealing 
with race and inter-group relations, the 
committee published The Races of Man¬ 
kind, by Ruth Benedict of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. which itself sold almost one mil¬ 
lion copies and has since become a little 
classic In this country with movies, books, 
scientific exhibits, filmstrip elides, musical 
comedy, Sunday school programs, and even 
popular songs and recordings based on its 
simple story of social anthropology. 
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A numlier of dUtlnguUhed pamphlets on 
personal economic and social problems have 
also been Issued by the committee. Pam¬ 
phlets like Facts and Tips for Servicemen, 
xiulldlng Your Marriage, Loan Sharks and 
Their Victims, and How to Adopt a Baby 
have been read by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. In the field of health and 
science, pamphlets on polio, heart, cancer, 
diabetes. TB, cerebral palsy, arthritis and 
rheumatism, teeth and alcoholism have 
brought to millions the latest scientific in¬ 
formation In a form easily understood. 

Tlie success of the pamphlets can be meas¬ 
ured by the high opinion in which they are 
held. Universities, churches, civic groups, 
educators, statesmen. Industrialists and pub¬ 
lishers have paid tribute, at various times, 
to these objective and informative pam¬ 
phlets. 

Testimonials have been received by Public 
Affairs Pamphlets from universities as far 
apart geographically as Columbia in New 
York. Stanford in California, Xavier Univer¬ 
sity in the Bast and Occidental College In the 
West. Church groups ranging from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to the Southern 
Baptist Convention have extolled these 
pamphlets. 

The American Jewish Committee, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin¬ 
cipals, Kiwanls International, the National 
Urban League and the Garden Club of Amer¬ 
ica have all made enthusiastic comments 
about the pamphlets issued by this remark¬ 
able educational committee. The very di¬ 
versity of the groups cited shows the wide 
scope of material covered by these inexpen¬ 
sive yet Informative publications. 

One of our former, beloved and respected 
colleagues, the Hon. Arthur Capper, once 
wrote: 

‘T have Just received the complete set of 
copies of Public Affairs Pamphlets Issued by 
you. You have rendered a great service to 
agriculture and to our country. i intend 
to keep these pamphlets on file In my office 
for future reference.’* 

Ernest Minor Patterson, president of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, wrote: 

“One of the most valuable media of public 
education In America today Is the pamphlets 
published by the Public Affairs Committee. 
To all students of social science they are a 
most effective supplement to the ponderous 
presentations of the specialists for the spe¬ 
cialists. The Public Affairs Committee is to 
be congratulated upon the vivid and effec¬ 
tive manner In which the topics in succes¬ 
sive issues are being treated.” 

Robert Sutherland, director of the Hogg 
Foundation in Texas, wrote: 

“Your committee Is rendering such an ex¬ 
cellent service that we want to cooperate 
fully, calling It to the attention of everyone 
with whom we work.** 

J. L. Blair Buck, coordinator of teacher ed¬ 
ucation, Virginia State Board of Education, 
wrote: 

*'We make effective use of your pamphlets 
In our schools, and we value their objec¬ 
tivity.” 

The Reverend Edward A. Cahill, executive 
secretary. World Churches Organization, said; 

“It Is pamphlets such as yours which 
must be given widespread circulation If 
American democracy is to be cleaned up here 
on the home front and the basis laid for a 
full-fledged American participation In the 
building of the new world of the future.” 

Ernest 8. Orlfflth. Director of the Legisla¬ 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con¬ 
gress. whose valued help and wisdom Is 
known and appreciated by all of us. is on 
record as stating: 

“The Legislative Reference Service re¬ 
ceives your pamphlets regularly and we find 
them very useful.” 

Testimonials have been received from emi¬ 
nent leaders of business and industry who 
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read and use these valuable pamphlets. 
Among them are Thomas J. Watson, presi¬ 
dent of International Business Machines; Ell 
Lilly, chairman of the board of the famous 
pharmaceutical house bearing his name, 
and Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of the board 
of General Motors (one of the world’s great¬ 
est Industrial corporations) and founder of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

What kind of committee is the Public 
Affairs Committee? Who decides what shall 
be published? How reliable are its pam¬ 
phlets? The answers are worth noting. The 
small group of economists, educators, and 
political scientists who first formed the 
committee In the mid-1930*8 have since 
grown to 26 eminent members. Included 
among them are doctors of medicine, repre¬ 
sentatives of universities, the churches, busi¬ 
ness and organized labor, as well as social 
sciences. As a committee they have no pro¬ 
gram of their own to promote, no one school 
of thought. In fact, their constitution 
specifically says: “The sole purpose of the 
committee is educational. It has no eco¬ 
nomic or social program of its own to pro¬ 
mote.” 

WHO SELECTS THE TOPICS OF THE PAMPHLETS? 

The first step in publishing a Public Af¬ 
fairs pamphlet is to select a topic. I have 
learned that the original suggestion for this 
may come from a member of the committee 
or from Its staff, from organizations Initiat¬ 
ing the research, or from users of the pam¬ 
phlets. These recommendations are studied 
and are turned over to the organization’s 
board of directors at its bimonthly meetings. 
The board of directors of this committee is In 
Itself an unusual group In the sense that It 
has not been drawn from big names to Im¬ 
press people, or because of organizational 
connection or financial standing. The board 
consists of people who are Informed about 
the best social and economic research going 
on in the country and who are competent to 
Judge It. They are definitely not of any one 
school of thought. But this one thing they 
do have in common, a great Interest In see¬ 
ing that important social and economic facts 
reach the largest number of people. The 
board weighs each proposal for a pamphlet. 
It decides Its present-day Importance and 
relevance to the committee’s program. It Is 
the board that decides what subjects should 
be dealt with. 

HOW RELUBLE ARE THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS? 

From the Information I have about the 
committee. I believe the editorial work on 
each pamphlet Is as careful as it can be. 
The author selected Is recognized as an au¬ 
thority In his field, whose work shows his 
ability to write analytically and objectively 
on Important issues. To make certain that 
all of Its pamphlets are accurate In fact and 
reflect the high standards of scholarship In 
their interpretation, a careful system of 
checks and balances has been set up. All the 
manuscripts are submitted to a panel of 
from 15 to 26 experts chosen by the board 
to represent a diversity of opinion. On the 
basis of comments from these experts the 
manuscripts are thoroughly revised to elim¬ 
inate doubtful or Inaccurate statements, and 
to present controversial issues adequately, 
honestly, and objectively. 

Before publication the revised manuscripts 
are again reviewed, first by a subcommittee 
and then by the Public Affairs Ck>mmittee as 
a whole. From these comments final revi¬ 
sions are made. The success of this pro¬ 
cedure has been demonstrated In the 16 years 
that Maxwell Stewart has served as editor. 
From Its first pamphlet to the present, the 
accuracy of none of the factual statements 
In a Public Affairs Pamphlet have been chal¬ 
lenged by specialists in the subject matter. 
In subsequent editions, of course, full ad¬ 
vantage has always been taken of new knowl¬ 


edge. Pamphlets on current Issues in which 
there is interest are usually brought up to 
date. 

A good many of the Public Affairs Pam¬ 
phlets are cooperative ventures, with the 
committee seeking out as many as possible 
of the groups working successfully In a par¬ 
ticular field for advice and criticism In the 
preparation of the pamphlets. For example, 
the anniversary pamphlet Blood—Your Gift 
of Life Is prepared in cooperation with 
the American National Red Cross. A recent 
pamphlet on heart disease was prepared In 
cooperation with the American Heart Asso¬ 
ciation. Other pamphlets have been done 
with the American Genetics Society, the 
National Association for Mental Health, the 
Conservation Foundation, the General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews. In fact 
most pamphlets are prepared in close coop¬ 
eration with the national agencies most 
directly concerned. 

WHO SUPPORTS THE PUBI.IC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE? 

The committee’s money, I understand, has 
come from two sources: grants from educa¬ 
tional foundations and sales of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. The initial organizing 
grants were made by the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation, and beginning in 1937 the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation made grants 
annually for more than 10 years. Since 1948 
aid has been received from the Carnegie 
Corp., Marshall Field Foundation, and 
the Twentieth CJeniury Fund. The great 
bulk of its support, however, remains with 
the people who have bought 17,000,000 copies 
of the committee’s publications. 

In surveying the work of this outstanding 
organization, it Is worth noting that pam¬ 
phleteering has always held a high place In 
th-* American tradition, starting with the 
birth of our Nation and coming down to the 
present. 

As our means of communication expanded, 
as national publications tended to dominate 
the field of written thought, as books became 
a major force In the Intellectual life of our 
country, the place of the pamphlet tended 
to become obscured. It is difficult to think 
of another organization which can approach 
the inspiring record of the Public Affairs 
Committee in keeping alive the tradition of 
the American pamphlet—the forceful. In¬ 
telligent, informative approach to vital sub¬ 
jects at a price so low as to be within the 
reach of virtually every person. 

On this fifteenth anniversary, It Is proper 
to extend to the Public Affairs Committee, 
Its board of directors who have so wisely 
guided Its policies. Its staff and Its readers the 
well wishes of all who believe that informed 
discussion is a cornerstone of successful 
democracy. I am appending a list of its 
members to indicate the broadly representa¬ 
tive character of this committee. 

May it continue Its Job of popular educa¬ 
tion In the democratic spirit for many years 
to come. 

The Public Affairs Committee Members 

Mark Starrchairman; director of educa¬ 
tion, International Ladles Garment Workers 
Union, New York City. 

F. Ernest Johnson,' vice chairman; execu¬ 
tive director of the central department of 
research and survey of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ In America, New York 
City. 

Erling M. Hunt.i acting secretary; profes¬ 
sor of history (and head of the department 
of the teaching of social science). Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Beulah Amldon.^ treasurer; associate edi¬ 
tor of Survey magazine. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels, associate professor of 
education. School of Education. New York 
University. 


* Board members. 
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Xaeanor O. Anderson.^ formerly Induetarial 
•ecretary with the Toung Women’s Christian 
Association. 

C. Ward Crampton, M. a prominent 
physician. 

Robert E. Cushman* Ctoldwin Smith pro* 
f eesor of government and head of department 
of government, Cornell University, 

Thomas D. Dublin, M. D.,' director, Na* 
tional Health Council. 

Samuel H. Plowennan,* director, depart* 
ment of eclentlflc research, American Jewish 
Committee. 

Roma Oans,* professor of education. Teach* 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Sldonle If. Onienberg. adviser on chll* 
dren’s books. Doubieday fe Co. 

George T. Guernsey, associate director of 
education, department of education and re¬ 
search, Congress of Industrial Organleatlona. 

Howard Henderson,^ vice president, J. Wal¬ 
ter Thompson Co. 

William L. Holland.^ secretary-general, In* 
stltute of Pacific Relations. 

S. M. Keeny, formerly director of associa¬ 
tion x)ress, YMCA, and now on leave with the 
United Nations Children's Emergency Fund. 

Harry W. Laidler, executive director. League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

Robert P. Lane, executive director, com¬ 
munity chest of Allegheny County. Pa. 

Alfred MeClung Lee,< department of sociol¬ 
ogy, Brooklyn College. 

Kay W. Levin, labor educator. 

Robert M. Bfaclver, chairman, department 
of sociology, Barnard College. 

John Godfrey Morris, picture editor. Ladies* 
Home Journal. 

Walter E. Myer, director. Civic Education 
Service. 

Ernest G. Osborne,' professor of education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Robert H. Reid, executive assistant. Na¬ 
tional Education Association. 

Walter R. Sharp,' chairman, department 
of government. City College of New York. 


CoonterattAck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or 1XXA8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 I called the attention of the House 
to the attempt of Fascist-minded groups 
in behalf of that monstrosity in the field 
of taxation, which seeks to repeal the 
sixteenth amendment—the Income-tax 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United States—and supplant in its place 
the obnoxious millionaire’s amendment 
limiting taxes under our Federal laws 
to 25 percent on Incomes, gifts, and in¬ 
heritances. At the time I spoke to the 
House, I had been reasonably assured 
that the attempt to cram Senate Joint 
Resolution 7 through the Ohio Legisla¬ 
ture petitioning the Congress to call a 
convention to submit this utterly inde¬ 
fensible proposal to the States for rati¬ 
fication had been deflni.ely defeated. I 
am now Informed that the resolution is 
still under consideration at Columbus, 
although the legislators have indicated 
they are not in sympathy with the ob¬ 
jectives of this resolution. 

We must ever be watchful, if we on the 
ramparts ar e to steer the Nation through 

' Board members. 


the mine fields of financial and economic 
chaos. During these dark days, we must 
ever keep lit the sacred torch of liberty. 
The ratification of the millionaire’s 
amendment would be a major calamity. 
It would with one fell stroke destroy our 
financial and economic system. The 
savings bonds bought by the little people 
would be so .much papier mAch6, and in 
the ensuing disorder, the money barons, 
like the robber barons of old, would be 
in the driver’s seat, and representative 
government, as we know it, would dis¬ 
appear like the dying embers of a forest 
fire. All that we hold dear, all that we 
have worked for. and our boys have died 
for, would become a cruel mirage and the 
hopes and dreams of all our good, solid 
American citisens would wither and per¬ 
ish. 

We must defeat this foul thing, this 
millionaire’s amendment, if we are to 
survive as a nation. Twenty-two States 
have passed this resolution which, if 
appro\ed by 32 States, will force this 
Congress to call a convention for the 
submission of this outrageous proposal 
to the States for ratification. It is, 
therefore very encouraging, Mr. Speaker, 
that an attempt is now being made in 
the New Jersey Legislature to repeal 
the action of that body taken in 1644, 
petitioning the Congress to submit the 
millionaire’s amendment to the States 
for ratification. Assembly Joint Resolu¬ 
tion No. 8 presently before the New Jer¬ 
sey Legislature would rescind the action 
taken by New Jersey 7 years ago. All 
liberty-loving groups are supporting this 
resolution, and I hope it will be passed 
so this stepping stone to disaster will 
be removed in this fight to preserve our 
economic order and our sacred liber¬ 
ties. 


College Edocitioo Pvt Witkin Reach 
of Ail 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Bdr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following state¬ 
ment from the Wilmington College News, 
WUmlngton, Ohio: 

College Education Put Within Reach or All 

WILMINGTON. Ohio, May 2.—A small Ohio 
college here has provided an answer for 
critics of coUege student draft deferment 
policies which have been called unfair to 
young men from families of limited means, 
because a qualified boy may be deferred only 
If he can afford the expense of a college 
education. 

While the Nation has been debating the 
Issue, Wilmington College has been busy 
settlxig up a new kind of work-study pro¬ 
gram which will enable students to earn vir¬ 
tually aU of their college expenses. Under 
this eam-while-you-leam plan, a college ed¬ 
ucation is available to every qualified young 
man regardless of his financial resources. 

Established to help insure the Nation a 
■upply of trained leaders for tomorrow, the 


program opens up an untapped source of po¬ 
tential leadership by putting higher educa¬ 
tion within reach of all who are willing to 
help themselves. 

In announcing this program. Dr. Samuel 
D. Marble, visionary young president of 
Wilmington College, explained that the plan 
was Inaugurated on an experimental basis 
last fall, and that the results have been more 
than gratifying. Approximately 100 stu¬ 
dents are now participating In this project 
and are getting Invaluable employment ex¬ 
perience as well as an income sufficient to 
cover their basic costs of tuition, room, and 
hoard. 

Now that the idea has proven Itself to both 
the college and the cooperating Industries 
and business firms. It will be expanded this 
summer and fall with opening for 200 more 
young men and women, Dr. Marble said. 

In operation, the plan provides that two 
students hold down one full-time job. One 
does the work on Monday. Wednesday, and 
Friday and attends classes on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, while the other stu¬ 
dent paired on the Job has Just the alter¬ 
nating schedule. The students are paid by 
the cooperating firms at the same rate as full¬ 
time workers, and have the advantage of 
living in dormitories on the campus and 
enjoying all the privileges of full-time resi¬ 
dent students. While the majority are em¬ 
ployed In industry, the student is free to 
select any course of his choice. 

Students In the program can complete de¬ 
gree requirements In four calendar years and 
graduate with their classes holding not only 
a college degree, but in addition the equiva¬ 
lent of two full years of work experience. 


Far-Eaiten Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I Include an edi¬ 
torial entitled ’’Not Much Help” appear¬ 
ing in the Park City Daily News of Bowl¬ 
ing Qreen, Ky., on April 23, 1951: 

Another great debate, this time over far- 
eastern policy. Is under way. Calm reason 
and respect for fact ought to play a larger 
role In this public discussion than was true 
in the troops-for-Europe argument. 

As an example, take the case of Cbiang 
Kai-shek, leader of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces based on Formosa. The notion exists 
among many Americans that he commands 
a large, fairly weU-equlpped army which is 
In a fighting mood and needs only a signal 
from the West to jump Into Korea or Invade 
mainland China to help us bring the Korean 
war to a speedy end. 

It is virtually suggested that American 
lives are being wasted through failure to tap 
this reservoir of trained military manpower 
oloee to the fighting scene. 

What are the known facts? 

First, though some estimates of Chlang’s 
army run as high as 800,000 men, most mili¬ 
tary observers put the figure closer to 400,000. 
This is not a big army, but It is larger than 
the American forces now In the field In 
Korea. 

The Nationalist army is not well equipped. 
Chiang’s chief American adviser, Adm. 
Charles Cooke (retired) former Seventh Fleet 
commander, several months ago guessed it 
would take 8250,000,000 In equipment to outvi 
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(It tills farce for combat. With prices still 
spiraling, the cost unquestionably would be 
higher today. It might hit $300,000,000. 

The morale of Chiang's troops is pretty 
much an unknown quantity. Though sup¬ 
plied with a lot of American equipment, his 
forces fighting on the mainland right after 
World War II did not acquit themselves well 
against the Chinese Reds. The present 
army has been held together on Formosa 
with difficulty over a 2-year span. It is not 
battle-tested. 

It is wholly possible that with adequate 
equipment this army might give a good ac¬ 
count of Itself. But there is no way of 
knowing that in advance. Those who assure 
us the Nationalists would fight successfully 
are guessing since no facts exist on the 
matter. 

Let’s suppose we should give the word to 
Chlang to invade China proper. He has no 
air force worthy of the name and no fleet 
of consequence. Only the United States 
could provide the necessary sea-air cover to 
protect a mainland landing. And since air 
operations would necessarily Involve bomb¬ 
ing shore installations, troop concentrations, 
communications, and other facilities, it is 
hard to see how such assistance could do 
anything but Immerse this country in a 
wider war with China. 

Russia of course has a mutual defense 
pact with China. No one not inside the 
Kremlin knows whether she would honor 
the obligation to assist Mao Tse-tung if we 
gave Chlang the sea-air cover for a mainland 
assault. 

Senator Tapt says such an attack would 
not bring in Russia and lead to general war. 
One wonders how he can know what the 
Soviet reaction would be. unless he Is privy 
to Stalin’s secrets. Obviously, since the de¬ 
fense pact exists, a very grave risk would be 
taken of precipitating a big war. 

This is not an attempt to decide whether 
we ought to take that risk. That is for the 
American people to decide, acting through 
their elected representatives. But at least 
they should make their Judgment in full 
knowledge of what is involved and in full 
appreciation of what sort of instrument 
Chiang’s army might be in a wider fight 
agaln.st communism. 

Nothing known up to this moment sug¬ 
gests that Chlang would be ready to fight 
quickly, or guarantees that his forces would 
fight well, or assures us that his entry would 
shorten the far-eastern war rather than 
lengthen and broaden it. It is the facts, and 
the facts alone, that lead to this conclusion. 


Who Said There Is a Shortage of Iron Ore? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Buf¬ 
falo (N. Y.) News of February 27, 1951, 
reveals a possible 4,000.000 tons of Iron- 
ore deposits available at the Steep Rock 
mines in Canada. 

The railroads are there and so are the 
ships to transport the ore to the mills, 
which means that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project is unnecessary. 

The editorial follows: 

What op Steep Rock Ore? 

The New York Herald Trlbi'ne appears to 
have done a little surveying of its own re¬ 


garding the North American iron-ore out¬ 
look, a matter which the 'Truman adminis¬ 
tration has stressed as of the greatest con¬ 
cern in connection with the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. Cabinet members and 
others under influence of the administra¬ 
tion represent that unless a seaway is con- 
Btructed for transportation of Labrador- 
Quebec ore the steel mills on the Great 
Lakes won't be able to continue operations 
for many years more. They say that the 
ore of the Mesabi Range is running out and 
there are no near deposits on which these 
mills can draw. But the Herald Tribune 
tells a different story. Here is what it said 
In an article Monday; 

“The little town of Atlkokan in Ontario 
bids fair to become the seat of one of North 
America’s greatest iron-ore-mining opera¬ 
tions. The Steep Rock mines, 6 miles from 
Atlkokan, may be developing into another 
Mesabi right before the eyes of this ore- 
hungry country. Prominent Canadian min¬ 
ing engineers, who recently made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the new Step Rock potential, 
believe the ore in this area may extend to 
a depth of 4,000 feet. They maintain that 
the immensity of this discovery—a possible 
4,000.000,000 tons of iron deposits—is not 
realized even in Canadian mining circles. 
This would compare with Mesabi deposits 
(reserves and used) of 2,500.000,000 tons." 

Ore is now coming out of Steep Rock at 
the rate of 1,200,000 tons a year, and the 
company operating there “has under active 
development a new mine which will raise 
annual output to 4,000,000 tons. The Ca¬ 
nadian National Railway has a 147-mlle 
line running from the deposits to Port Ar¬ 
thur at the head of Lake Superior. “The 
ore-loading dock there may be tripled,” 
says the Herald Tribune, “and 26 new ore- 
carrying ships may become necessary.” 
Thus the delivery of Steep Rock ore to steel 
mills on the Great Lakes would be a mat¬ 
ter of a few hundred miles. On the other 
hand, ore from the Labrador-Quebec region 
would have to be transported 360 miles by 
rail to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and more 
than 1,000 miles by water to reach these 
same mines. 

The spokesmen for the Truman adminis¬ 
tration have chosen to ignore the Steep Rock 
clepoists, but these ought to be taken Into 
account by Congress as It considers the pro¬ 
posed St. Lawrence seaway project, one 
which cost more than $1,000,000. Remem¬ 
ber it will be necessary to deepen every har¬ 
bor on the Great Lakes to accommodate 
the ships which ore expected to provide 
service through the seaway. 


Mitbestimmungsrecht 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein 
an editorial which appeared in Fortune 
magazine of April 1951: 

MlTBESTIMMXnfGSRSCHT 

On January 25 American Industry discov¬ 
ered the specter of mitbestimmungsrecht. 
It was the day that West German Chancelor 
Adenauer yielded to the threat of a general 
strike in the Ruhr Valley and agreed to a 
proposed law granting the workers code- 
termination or, legally, a 60-percent share 


in the management of the steel and coal 
industries of the country—the largest in 
Europe. The National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. In a letter to the German consul 
general in New York, condemned the plan 
and warned that “American investors are 
watching the developing situation with In¬ 
creasing concern.’’ Editorial voices were also 
raised in opposition. 

In actual fact, however, the Issue was 
settled 4 years ago when the British military 
occupation established codetermination in 
80 percent of the west German steel com¬ 
panies. Given the history of German cartel 
machinations, such a move was almost in¬ 
evitable. It was the price that ossified Euro¬ 
pean capitalism was paying for a long series 
of mistakes. The question raised at Bonn 
on January 25 was whether this established 
system would be written into German law. 
In the decision the unions won a 30-year 
battle. 

In 1919 German labor won the right, under 
the Weimer Constitution, to establish “works 
councils” in which employees had a voice in 
setting wages and plant working conditions. 
After Hitler fell, the occupation authorities 
in the three western zones revived these 
works councils (law No. 22) as the basic 
labor law of military occupation. However, 
this was now too pale for German unions. 
Pointing to the fact that many of the Ruhr 
industrialists had financed Hitler and other 
reactionary political groups, the late Hans 
Boeckler, Socialist head of the West German 
Trade Union Federation, declared that 
“money must not be allowed to become the 
basis of political power and to cause an¬ 
other disaster.” Codetermination was a 
move to end this power. 

In the British area the old steel cartels were 
decentralized and 24 new companies created 
in their stead. The occupation authorities 
acted as trustees for the stockholders. In 
1947 the Iron and Steel Control, as the trus¬ 
teeship was called, agreed to a codetermina¬ 
tion scheme. 

In Hesse, within the American zone, the 
state passed a codetermination law for in¬ 
dustry In that area. Similar steps were taken 
in WUrttemberg-Baden and Bavaria. But 
these actions were nullified by General Clay, 
who ruled that they went far beyond the in¬ 
tent of law No. 22. Clay suspended the new 
laws until the federal constitution of the new 
German Republic should be promulgated. 
Later (April 1950), however. United States 
occupation authorities relented, and in Hesse 
and WUrttemberg-Baden codetermination 
was allowed. 

The parliamentary situation in January 
arose when the Allied High Commission end¬ 
ed further control of the coal and steel in¬ 
dustries and announced that the companies 
were being returned to the owners. In the 
absence of a law providing for codetermina¬ 
tion, the trade-unions feared these gains 
would be abolished. Hence the threat of the 
general strike. 

But ahy did Adenauer capitulate? The 
singular political fact is that codetermina¬ 
tion is not only a Socialist demand. (Some 
Socialists, In fact, oppose it, fearing that 
the scheme will be a barrier against full 
socialization of Industry.) Much of the 
backing for codetermination has come from 
Catholic labor and from the left wing of 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party. Co¬ 
determination is for them a cardinal ele¬ 
ment in Catholic social theory. In Sep¬ 
tember 1949, the Seventy-third Catholic So¬ 
cial Conference, held in Westphalia, de¬ 
clared. in startling language: 

“Catholic workers and employers are 
agreed that the right of co-determlnatlon 
for all workers In social, personal, and 
economic questions is a natural right In the 
order Intended by God. to which right cor¬ 
responds the obligation of coresponsibility 
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for all. We demand that this right be estab¬ 
lished by law.** This statement by a quasi- 
offlcial Catholic body has been cited through¬ 
out Western Germany, Austria, and Switzer¬ 
land. 

Catholic labor, which today accounts for 
roughly 40 percent of the German Federation 
of Unions (a merger of the pre-Hitler 
Christian and Socialist unions dictated by 
the occupation authorities), is solidly behind 
codetermination, and this pressure was an 
Important force on Adenauer. 

The codetermination scheme, as present¬ 
ed by the Adenauer government, calls for 
more than equal participation by labor in 
plant management. It provides, virtually, 
for the syndicalist organization of Industry. 
At the head of the steel and coal industries is 
a senate of six members, appointed by the 
government, three on the suggestion of the 
trade unions and three by those members of 
company boards who represent stockholders. 
The senate acts as umpire In any deadlock 
over the selection of managers In Individual 
companies. 

Each individual company Is ruled by an 
11-man board of directors. Five men 
(one of whom must be a ‘‘public’* person) are 
nominated by the stockholders. Five are 
nominated by the union. The eleventh Is 
chosen by the other ten, but he must be ap¬ 
proved by at least three members each from 
the labor and stockholder groups. Under 
the board of directors are three operating 
officials, two for production and sales, nomi¬ 
nated by the stockholders* bloc, and the labor 
manager, nominated by the unions. How¬ 
ever, a two-thirds vote of the board la neces¬ 
sary for confirmation of each official; hence 
the labor group maintains an effective veto 
on all three. Production plans are drafted 
by the board and the three-man managerial 
staff. But all policy decisions—allocations 
between dividends and wages, plant expan¬ 
sion, sales methods, and so forth—are de¬ 
cided by the board. 

The codetermination scheme, as blue¬ 
printed by Bonn, gives tremendous power to 
the top union leaders. Under the law, only 
two of the labor directors come from the 
plant, one is a “public” person, and the other 
two are named by the national union. Such a 
system will strengthen the move to Indxistry- 
wlde bargaining. 

The German codetermination scheme 
may arouse an appetite in American unions 
for similar plans here. The CIO has long 
favored “Industry councils,’* which In con¬ 
ception, If not in detail, resemble the Ger¬ 
man version. Its convention endorsements 
written by an ardent socialistic Catholic, 
John Brophy, have been applauded by many 
Catholic prelates. Archbishop William 
Walsh devoted his invocation sermon at the 
1948 CIO convention to this theme. Catholic 
labor papers, in fact, citing Socialist regard 
for British nationalization as extreme, are 
claiming codetermination as their own. 


What the Jew* BcUeve 


EXTEMSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

OF NIW TOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April IB, 1951 

Mr. KEATTNQ. Mr. Speaker, ap¬ 
pended are two reviews, one from the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron¬ 
icle and one from the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, of the recently pub¬ 


lished book What the Jews Believe, by 
a distinguished clergyman. Rabbi Philip 
6. Bernstein, of Temple B’rith Kodes^ 
Rochester. N. Y. This essay has aroused 
such deep Interest that 1 trust a refer¬ 
ence to its purport and content will be 
of interest to the Members and encour¬ 
age reading of the whole book. 

The above-mentioned reviews follow: 
{From the Rooheater (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of April 18. 1051] 

Rabbi Bxknstxin'b Nxw Book Reveals Kin¬ 
ship OP Faiths 

One of the little books that seem certain 
to exert a profound influence on American 
thought, if not on the thinking of the re- 
malner of the world, is What the Jews Be¬ 
lieve, by Rabbi PhUip S. Bernstein, of Tem¬ 
ple B’rith Kodesh, Rochester. 

Published this week by Farrar. Straus & Co., 
of New York, the little volume of only 100 
pages contains within its covers a summary 
of the basic facts concerning that religion 
which, by sheer spiritufU power, has enabled 
the Jews to survive through thousands of 
years of misunderstanding and persecution 
by more numerous neighbors. Readers fa¬ 
miliar with the Bible wiU recognize at once 
the close religious kinship between Judaism 
and Christianity. Indeed, it is evident, 
from the Interest created by the condensed 
summary which appeared in Life magazine, 
that already a great deal of misunderstanding 
has been swept away through Rabbi Bern¬ 
stein's presentation of the principles and 
practices of the Jewish people. 

With the appearance of the new book, 
which is a more complete statement of the 
case than was possible in magazine space 
limitations Rabbi Bernstein's interpretation 
of the Jewish faith becomes available, in 
handy, popular form at a price ($1.25) within 
the reach of the average reader. 

Without question, What the Jews Believe 
is one of the most significant books of this 
era, of the greatest Importance to both Jew 
and Christian, enabling each to understand 
not only the other, but themselves as well. 

{From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
April 1, 1961] 

Clear, Informative 

What the Jews Believe, by Rabbi Philip S. 

Bernstein 

A modified draft of this book appeared 
some weeks ago in the magazine Life and 
is said to have caused more comment and 
resulted In the receipt of more mall than 
had occurred since the magazine was 
founded. 

It is not surprising that It should have 
attracted so much Interest among people of 
the Jewish faith, and of other faiths as well. 
It is as clear, informative, and impressive a 
statement of the religious beliefs of the Jew¬ 
ish people as has ever been compiled. Cer¬ 
tainly there is nothing In modern times that 
approaches it in the graphic, succinct, and 
memorable way in which it states the basis 
of the religious convictions of a great and 
religious people. 

Each of the Jewish holidays and festivals 
is taken up in order and there Is a clear 
exposition of all of them that should be 
most helpful to anyone who reads this 
volume. 

There are chapters on the holy days, the 
Jewish year, Succos, Chanukah, Purim, Pass- 
over, Shavous, and Am Ylsreel Chai which 
make it clear why people of the Jewish race 
throughout so many hundreds of years have 
observed them and treasured them as a ra¬ 
cial and spiritual heritage of supreme value 
and comfort. 

C. M. 8. 


Baby Cbkk Industry Faces Serioit Eco- 
Donik DklocatioB If S. 1335 Is 
Approved 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May B, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Parks, of Altoona, Pa., chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
International Baby Chick Association 
appeared before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on May 2, 
1951, in opposition to Senate bill 1336. 

Mr. Parks, speaking for the baby-chick 
Industry, made a strong statement in 
opposition to S. 1335 and warned of the 
evil effects that will follow should the 
proposed legislation be approved. 

Mr. Parks* statement is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, my name is Robert Parks. I am gen¬ 
eral manager and part owner of the Parke 
Barred Rock Farm, Altoona, Pa. Our farm 
has specialized In the breeding and hatching 
of poultry for more than 6 decades. We 
produce approximately 600,000 chicks an¬ 
nually. 00 percent of which are shipped to 
farmers and hatchery-men via parcel post. 

I am here today in behalf of 5,000-plus 
poultry hatcherymen and breeders who are 
fellow members in the International Baby 
Chick Association. Bulk of the membership 
of our association resides and operates within 
the United Slates, I am chairman of the 
transportation committee. 

Wo estimate that association members pro¬ 
duced approximately 76 percent of the 1,250,- 
COO.OOO chickens hutched in this country last 
yew. Over 92 percent of all the chickens 
raised In this country today are purchtised 
as day-old chicks from commercial breeders 
or hatchers. 

Of this total, we estimate that 50 percent 
moves from the hatchery to the farm via 
parcel post. Another 40 percent is delivered 
locally by the hatchery or picked up at the 
hatchery by the farmer. The remaining 10 
percent moves via railway express and air 
cargo. 

It is the opinion of our members that 
S. 1335 fulls to Improve upon postal service, 
will add to its already large deficit, and will 
serve no purpose other than to force the 
cream of the less than carload parcel busi¬ 
ness away from the post office and into the 
hands of the Railway Express Agency. The 
faculties of the Railway Express Agency are 
not considered adequate for general use by 
our industry. 

While there are provisions In 8. 1336 which 
will enable our Industry to continue to ship 
chicks in much the same manner as we arc 
now doing, S. 1335 is looked upon by us as 
an opening wedge in a drive to drastically 
Impair the parcel-post service. 

Our Industry would find Itself undergoing 
a serious economic dislocation in such an 
eventuality. 

The development of the commercial poul¬ 
try hatchery industry can be traced to 1916 
when the Poet Office Department first ac¬ 
cepted chicks for mailing via parcel post. 
The economy of the industry has been based 
on this service. 

The benefits have not been one-sided. In 
addition to the regular parcel-post rates, we 
pay a special handling fee of 36 cents on 
every parcel shipped. This fee is estimated 
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to account for 60 to 76 percent of the Post 
OfSce Department’s total Income from spe¬ 
cial handling fees. 

Tlie ability of the farmer to order chicks 
for delivery via parcel post has enabled him 
to obtain breeding stock from the Nation’s 
outstanding flocks. It Las been a tremen¬ 
dous factor in boosting the average annual 
production per layer from only 90 eggs In 
World War I to more than 162 eggs now. 

Taking Into consideration the many 
changes that have taken place In our trans¬ 
portation system In the last 10 years. In¬ 
cluding the elimination of numerous local 
trains and local stops, our industry still 
considers parcel-post service to be generally 
satisfactory. There are rough spots occa¬ 
sionally, but we usually can smooth these 
out In conferences with postal officials. 

It should be apparent to all that S. 1335 
spells reduced service, less efficiency, and 
higher shipping costs for business in general. 
It means inefficiency, more clerical detail, 
and less income for the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. 

S. 1335 means hatcheries served by flrst- 
or second-class post offices, for example, must 
carefully check the type of postal service ac¬ 
corded each customer In preparing his order 
for shipment. Shipments going to custom- 
e served by first- and second-class offices 
but not on RPD or star routes, mu.st travel 
In single unit boxes of 100 chicks each. 

As a matter of fact, the safety-type boxes 
With over-all dimensions of 73 to 78 Inches 
could not be used at all In filling such orders. 
The standard winter-size chick box measures 
72 Inches. The larger sizes, however, enable 
us to ship chicks with greater freedom from 
over-heating or smothering en route, the 
principal travel hazard. 

The employees at the first- and second- 
class post offices will face added clerical du¬ 
ties, loo. for they In turn must recheck what 
the hatchery shipping department has done 
with respect to determining whether the 
customer Is served by a first- or second-class 
post office. 

All of this adds up to a tremendously In¬ 
efficient operation. Delays will surely occur. 
A missed train often means a 24-hour delay, 
and a 24-hour delay frequently means a bad 
loss. 

I Tlie damage docs not make itself known, In 
many cases, until after the chicks have been 
fed for several weeks. Thus, everyone stands 
to lose—the hatcheryman, the Post Office 
Department, and the farmer. 

I Insofar a.*? we have been able to determine 
there is nothing in S. 1335 that will help the 
Post Office Department overcome its deficit. 
It probably will aggravate the problem. De¬ 
nied the right to carry packages weighing in 
excess of 20 pounds beyond the second zone. 
It will lose a lucrative portion of its volume. 
It doesn’t cost the Post Office much more to 
carry a 40-pound parcel for which it receives 
$3 Into the sixth zone than it does to handle 
a 6-pound parcel for which It earns about 
60 cents. 

If S. 1335 Is enacted, postal facilities will 
remair. unchanged. There will be about the 
same number of post offices and terminal fa¬ 
cilities. The number of employee.s will hold 
at or above the present level, but the utili¬ 
zation of these lacllltles and personnel will 
decline. The per-unit coat of handling par¬ 
cels will go up. 

It doesn’t take a crystalgazer to see the 
end result—higher and higher rates on all 
remaining parcel-post business. 

Thl.s Is exactly what has happened on rail- 
way-express business. Rates have been 
shoved higher and higher, and the good cus¬ 
tomers still using the service find themselves 
penalized for doing so as they are called on 
to absorb a larger portion of the operating 
expense. 

Once again the International Baby Chick 
Association wishes to voice its opposition to 
S. 1335 and any other measure which 


threatens to curtail our use of the parcel- 
post service. 

The economy of our entire Industry has 
been tied In with our ability to deliver chicks 
via parcel post almost since the very start 
of the service. Our industry is not a John- 
nle-come-lately using the service as a tem¬ 
porary expedient. 

We are one of the oldest, largest, and most 
consistent users of parcel post. It’s a life 
line for us. We see in 8. 1336 something 
that tends to upset the pattern of service in 
the Immediate future. 

Of even more concern is the feeling that 
It is a forerunner of greater curtailments 
and restrictions in years to come. 


Colorado River Storage Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
you who have been receiving letters op¬ 
posing the Echo Dam project in Utah 
will find information of interest to you 
in two items which I wish to place in 
the Congressional Record today. The 
first is a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Frank Ward, secretary of the 
Colorado River Development Association, 
which points out a number of errors in 
the Interior Department project plan¬ 
ning report on the Colorado storage 
project and participating projects. Echo 
Dam is one of the key dams in the 
Colorado storage project. 

I should like also to place in the Rec¬ 
ord a letter from Dr. Ernest Untermann, 
director of the Utah Field House of 
Natural History, to Dale E. Doty, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. In 
this letter Dr. Untermann seeks to cor¬ 
rect certain erroneous reports which 
have been published about the pending 
destruction of geological values by the 
proposed dams. 

And finally, I should like to place in the 
Record a clipping from the Salt Lake 
Tribune which tells how the Utah Fed¬ 
erated Artists, at first opposed to the 
Echo Dam project because they feared 
It would endanger scenic values In the 
area, found after a first-hand study of 
a special committee that this was not 
true, and voted to approve the project. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Colorado River 
Development Association , 

Salt Lake City, Utah. April 14,1951. 
Hon. Reva Beck Bosone, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Representative Bosone : The 
Colorado Elver Development Association has 
carefully corsidered the Colorado River stor¬ 
age project and participating project, upper 
Colorado River Busin, more clearly identified 
as Project Planning Report No. 4-8a.81-l. 

We respectfully submit herewith the com¬ 
ments of said as.soclatlon. 

As to the details of the construction of the 
10 storage projects, we highly commend the 
Bureau of Reclamation Director of Region 4, 
Mr. E. O. Larson, for the magnificent man¬ 
ner in which he has presented this report. 
We also highly commend Commissioner 
Michael W. Straus for his visionary recom¬ 


mendation to the Secretary. We approve the 
order of construction, viz. Echo Park Dam, 
Flaming Gorge Unit, Glen Canyon Dam. 
Navajo Unit, and the White Water Unit, 

The recommendation that the Secretary 
of the Interior be granted authority to oper¬ 
ate recreational facilitieB at the project sites 
is approved and highly recommended by this 
associatio'^. 

The recommendation that the projects 
be built and operated in conjunction with 
State water conservancy districts Is highly 
commended. 

We take the following exceptions to state¬ 
ments made by the National Park Service: 

1. The request of the National Park Service 
for $25,000 per annum tor 3 years to exca¬ 
vate “important dinosaur sites within Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Canyon’’ should not 
be allowed for the reason that there are no 
such sites within this area, Mr. Ernest Un¬ 
termann, Director of the Utah Field House 
of Natural History (the only man who has 
completely geologized the monument) em¬ 
phatically states there are no dinosaur re¬ 
mains in this arc . due to the fact that the 
formations of the area are a hundred million 
years younger than that of the formation 
wherein the dinosaur remains are normally 
located. 

2. The statement by the National Park 
Service that "Utah State Highway No. 44 
runs from Vernal while unimproved roads 
lead southward from Greenrlver, Wyo.’’ is 
an indication of the National Park Service 
lack of information of this region. The road 
leading south from Wyoming is a greatly im¬ 
proved road over half of which is paved, the 
other half of which will be paved this year 
to the Utah border. 

3. The National Park statement that *Tt 
Is surmised that the reservoir and construc¬ 
tion activities would destroy or damage a 
number of archeological sites,’’ Is another 
indication of the Service’s lack of Informa¬ 
tion and this paragraph should be removed 
from the report because the Park Service 
themselves have stated In another portion 
of the report “it is not known whether an 
archeological survey of the site has been 
made.” 

4. The National Park statement para¬ 
graphs 1, subparagraph 1, and subparagraph 
3 on page 39 are misleading for the reason 
that they tend to impart the Information 
that the National Park Service has restored 
the Dinosaur National Monument to Its orig¬ 
inal state as far as grazing and agriculture 
pursuits are concerned. ’This Is not so. They 
have not Interfered with either. ’The state¬ 
ment In subparagraph 2 is misleading be¬ 
cause it established facilities In the area for 
proper recreational use and administration 
of the area. The buildings in the area were 
constructed by the CCC boys. There has 
been no new construction since that time. 
The so-called museum is lined with a ma¬ 
terial resembling gunny sacks upon which 
hang crudely painted signs. 

6. On page 44 of the National Park Service 
statement it states that U. S. No. 30 
runs through Vernal, Utah, while Highway 
30 runs through Greenrlver, Wyo. This Is a 
tran.sposltion and should be changed. 

6. In the report of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, last paragraph on page 10 and first 
and second paragraphs on page 11, we take 
exception to the following statement, that 
the reservoir would create more rough fish 
than could be taken for sport. Representa- 
tlve.s of the Colorado Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission and the Utah Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission believe that the Echo Park Reservoir 
will become a great ‘;port-flshing area, second 
only to Lake Mead, and that the river below 
the dam, because It will become a clear 
stream of water, will become an excellent 
trout-fishing area for as much as 50 miles be¬ 
low the dam site. 

The statement that the reservoir would 
seriously reduce the deer wintering area and 
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that It Is doubtful If the remaining range 
could maintain the present deer herds Is pure 
Imagination and Is not based upon any facta. 
The director and other members of the Colo¬ 
rado Fish und Game Commission, represent¬ 
atives of the Utah Fish and Game Commis¬ 
sion, sportsmen of the area, Mr. Brnest Un- 
termann, director of the Utah Field House of 
Natural History, all concur that the reservoir 
will not have any adverse effects upon the 
present deer herd, but that a benefit will 
actually arise in that the water will rise In 
the canyon so that the deer will be able to 
secure drinking water without climbing down 
the sheer side of the canyon walls. 

We sincerely urge that the above state¬ 
ments be carefully analyzed and corrected. 

This association unanimously supports the 
project plan and urges the Immediate con¬ 
struction there. 

Very truly yours, 

Colorado River Development 

Association. 

B. Frank Ward, Secretary, 

Approved: 

B. H. Stringham, President. 

Utah Field House 

OF Natural Histort. 

Vernal State Park, 

Vernal, Utah, April 15,1951. 

Dale E. Doty, 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior^ 
Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Dott: Thank you for your 
letter of April 6 in which you Inform us that 
item (a) which appears on page 47 of the 
National Park Service portion of the project 
planning report. Colorado River storage proj¬ 
ect and participating projects, Upper Colo¬ 
rado River Basin. December 1960, should have 
read: ‘To excavate two important fossil sites 
in Echo Park and Split Mountain, respec¬ 
tively, • • •,’* instead of dinosaur fossils. 

With your kind Indulgence and without. I 
hope, appearing difficult and cantankerous, 
may I clarify something for the record? 

My sole interest in this controversy and 
in the controversy over the proposed dams 
In Dinosaur National Monument Is to give 
factual data and, insofar as possible, to avoid 
any ambiguous statements which might con¬ 
fuse or mislead the public, or be seized upon 
by any group for the purpose of misrepre¬ 
senting the true facts. For theae reasons I 
feel that the above mentioned Item (a) rep¬ 
resents an unfortunate choice of language 
and would have better been stated as 
invertebrate fossils instead of merely fos¬ 
sils. This is particularly true when item 
(a), In the full report, requests $25,000 an¬ 
nually for 2 years of study, plus an addi¬ 
tional $20,000 for a museum In which to ex¬ 
hibit the fossil material. This makes the 
fossils of Echo Park and Split Mountain look 
very important indeed, in the eyes of the lay 
public, an Importance which facts certainly 
do not warrant. 

I readily concede that the planning studies 
of the National Park Service In Dinosaur Na¬ 
tional Monument are none of my affair. I 
am again only concerned with giving exag¬ 
gerated Importance to an area which does not 
warrant such special attention, and which 
Infers a value which does not exist. Item 
(a) creates the impression that great values 
may be Inundated by the dams in Dinosaur 
National Monument and gives the opponents 
of the dams new fuel with which to create 
a smoke screen of bias and misrepresentation. 

Let me give you the facts concerning the 
Split Mountain and Echo Park invertebrate 
fossil areas: 

At the Dinosaur National Monument hear¬ 
ing of April 3, 1960, In discussing the fossils 
of the area, Z said, in part. *'A few marine 
Invertebrates will be covered in Carbonifer¬ 
ous (Paleozoic) formations In Split Moun¬ 
tain, Whirlpool, Lodore, and Yampa Can¬ 
yons, but are abundantly represented In the 


canyon walls, rims, and elsewhere In the 
monument and on the outside.'* The abun¬ 
dance of this Invertebrate material, in Iden¬ 
tically the same formations with Identically 
the same members present as In the can¬ 
yons, Is adequately Illustrated by the fine 
Paleozoic fossil localities In other areas of 
the monument. Some o^ the more out¬ 
standing of these are; Round Top. Martha 
Peak, Tanks Peak. Bear Valley. Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Gorge. East Cactus Flat. Douglas Moun¬ 
tain. Zenobia Peak. Wild Mountain, Harpers 
Corner, and Jones Hole. To single out Split 
Mountain and Echo Park for special study, 
as though some great scientific values were 
about to be lost, seems to us, utterly ridicu¬ 
lous. In the immediate vicinity of Dinosaur 
National Monument, but outside its bound¬ 
aries. are other excellent Paleozoic fossil 
localities. Diamond Mountain. Lena Peak, 
Brush Cheek Mountain, and Taylor Moun¬ 
tain are but a few of these. All these areas, 
both inside the monument and outside its 
boundaries, are far from any river beds and 
are wholly unaffected by any dams in the 
canyons of the monument. 

In addition to having mapped the geology 
of the entire monument, Mrs. Untermann 
and I have made special studies of certain 
areas and have publications covering this 
work. The first of these, Geology of Green 
and Yamfa River Canyons and Vicinity, 
Dinosaur National Monument, Utah and Col¬ 
orado. G. E. and B. R. Untermann, appeared 
in the May 1949 Issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geolo¬ 
gists. It deals with the stratigraphy and 
fossils of the area. The Morgan Formation 
of Whirlpool Canyon, Green River Dino¬ 
saur National Monument, Uintah County. 
Utah. O. E. and B. R. Untermann, appeared 
in the December 1949 edition of the Oil and 
Gas Possibilities of Utah. Issued by the 
Utah Geological and Mineraloglcai Survey. 
This paper is a comprehensive study of the 
Morgan Pennsylvanian beds giving a de¬ 
tailed description of Its 104 members and 
the marine invertebrate fossils they contain. 
Fossil identifications were made by Drs. 
Lloyd O. Henbest and James Steele Williams, 
of the United States Geological Survey, with 
headquarters in the National Museum. Drs. 
Henbest, Williams, and John B. Reeslde, Jr., 
all of the United States Geological Survey, 
and Dr. G. Arthur Cooper, of the Uxilted 
States National Museum, as well as Dr. 
Christina Lochman. a Cambrian specialist, 
all contributed to the fossil determinations 
of the first paper mentioned above. Stratig¬ 
raphy of the Split Mountain Area, O. E. and 
B. R. Untermann. appeared in the Guidebook 
to the Geology of Utah, No. 6, which was pub¬ 
lished by the Utah Geological and Mineralog¬ 
lcai Survey in 1950. 

I mention the above publications to show 
that studies have alree^y been made of the 
areas which item (a) of the National Park 
Service report lists as worthy of special con¬ 
sideration. Also that the diagnostic fossils 
are known to the scientists of the United 
States Geological Survey and the National 
Museum and that geologic determinations 
have already been made on a basis of these 
identifications. Also that the same forma¬ 
tions and beds are present in rank profu¬ 
sion throughout the entire area. Paleozoic 
exposures are so common that threatened 
inundation in a limited area need be no 
cause lor concern. 

Very sincerely yours, 

G. E. Untermann. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of March 21, 
1951] 

AETIST8 Group To Support Dam Projscd— 
Echo Park's Bxautt, Value Enhanced^ 
Close Study Shows 

A proposal that the Utah Federated Artists 
Join other aesthetic and conservationist 


organizations in opposing construction of 
Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur Nations! Monu¬ 
ment Friday resulted in a report strongly 
endorsing the project. 

Lynn Fausett, president of the federation 
of art societies of the State, said a special 
committee had been named to Investigate 
the project as a result of a motion at the 
last convention by Miss Mabel Fraser, asso¬ 
ciate professor of art at the University of 
Utah, that the federation go on record op¬ 
posing the project. 

headed committee 

Instead of taking action at that time, Miss 
Fraser was made chairman of a committee 
to investigate the proposed project, which 
has been subjected to a barrage of criticism 
from groups in the Bast Interested In preserv¬ 
ing aesthetic, scientific, and scenic values. 
But after a first-hand study, the committee 
submitted a report to the executive officers 
which prompted them to approve thi proj¬ 
ect. Highlights of the report follow: 

1. Fossils: Not affected. Are miles away 
from the project. 

2. Geology: \/ell represented in other can¬ 
yon walls. 

archaeology studied 

3. Archaeology: Area to be flooded already 
studied and explored. 

4. Biotic values: Well represented through¬ 
out monument area. 

5. Economic values: No minerals or oil 
occur in monument. 

6. Inspirational values: No inspirational 
values will be lost, since principal trout 
streams and majestic canyon walls are out¬ 
side the area to be flooded. The area will 
be opened to public observation by the 
project. 

7. Ice jams: Ice Jams, which have proved 
so dangerous to bridges and holdings along 
t'.e stream, can be regulated by the dam. 

8. Economic security: Water powc:* would 
unlock many of Utah’s natural resources and 
enable more of her people to find employ¬ 
ment at home. The water Is badly needed. 


The Parion Speaks Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

EON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include a newspaper article 
entitled “The Parson Speaks Up,'* by 
Rev. John A. Bolen, pastor of the Meth¬ 
odist Church, Van Buren, Mo., which 
was taken from the Current Local, of 
Van Buren, Mo.: 

The Parson Speaks Up 
(By John A. Dolen) 

I am never worried very much about pub¬ 
lic opinion among people who will do some 
thinking for themselves. People who allow 
somebody else to do their thinking for them 
are the people who stir up the most trouble 
in society. Some people, thriving on preju¬ 
dices and excited by hullabaloo, are always 
ready to climb up on somebody’s band wagon. 
More often than not. It Is the wrong wagon. 

Take, for Instance, the big fuss about 
General MacArthur. In this instance there 
are two band wagons. Of course, in the in¬ 
terest of the best citizenship, each of us 
should sooner or later come to have a defi¬ 
nite opinion or set of opinions In this matter. 
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However» I believe that we ought to be will¬ 
ing to wait until all the excitement Is over. 
If we could clear all the political hogwash 
out of the way of our thinking, that would 
be a distinct advantage. Qranting that this 
may have elements of both right and wrong 
in it, the fact remains that It is largely a 
matter of partisan politics, and I hope that 
all of us have the gumption to know that 
partisan politics may stink to high heaven. 

As a parson, I have always prayed that I 
might be blessed with an intelligent congre¬ 
gation. That sort of congregation Is infi¬ 
nitely more pleasant to work with than a 
crowd of people who are lacking in intelli¬ 
gence. So far, with the very least excep¬ 
tions, I have been fortunate in this respect. 
People do not necessarily have to have col¬ 
lege degrees in order to be intelligent. In 
fact, all of us know many intelligent people 
who did not finish high school and many 
other Intelligent persons who did not get 
through grammar school. However, aca¬ 
demic training provides intelligent folk with 
some real advantages. 

The core of my argument is: We should do 
our own thinking and not be stampeded by 
somebody else’s bush beating and flag 
waving. 


A Bit of Hard Fact 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, cold 
analysis eventually breaks through and 
always survives emotionalism. Walter 
Lippmann has been doing an excellent 
job on that score in the so-called Mac- 
Arthur-Truman controversy. Another 
of his down to earth, unemotional, but 
factual, contributions appears in today's 
Washington Post in his syndicated col¬ 
umn, as follows: 

A Bit of Hard Fact 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a bit of hard fact, in no sense a 
military secret, which is not often mentioned 
though It is of the greatest possible im¬ 
portance to an understanding of the real 
issues. 

That bit of hard fact is that American stra¬ 
tegic alrpower cannot be brought to bear 
eflectivrly against the vital centers of the 
Soviet Union except with the consent and 
active collaboration of Great Britain and 
Prance. I do not believe that anyone can 
dispute the truth of this statement. The 
bomber fleet docs not now exl.st, and could 
not be constructed In any near luture. which 
can attack In force the Soviet heart-land 
from bases which arc under American sov¬ 
ereign control. 

Strategic air war against the Soviet Union 
cannot be conducted with any prospect of 
being decisive from the Pacific &klo, that is 
to say from Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and 
Alaska. The distances are prohibitive for 
any suytallied assault. To the nearest and 
by no means the most important industrial 
area the round trip from Japan is about 
6,000 miles. The vital centers of Ru.ssla 
are In the Urals and In European Russia. 
They cannot be attacked seriously from 
the Pacific side. They cannot be attacked 
seriously across the polar Ice. They can be 
attacked seriously only from the European 
side. But that attack cannot be delivered 


now, or In the foreseeable future, except 
from bases under Britain and French sov¬ 
ereignty. 

This is the hard fact which has to be taken 
Into full account by anyone who wishes to 
judge responsibly the issues that are now 
being debated. 

The use of the British and French bases, 
though it would be indispensable if we were 
at war with the Soviet Union, cannot he 
taken for granted under any and all circum¬ 
stances. The bases do not belong to us; the 
bases in both British and French territory 
could not be used unless and until Britain 
and Prance had declared war. It is by no 
means certain, it cannot at all be taken for 
granted, that they would or could declare war 
against the Soviet Union in Europe if the 
Soviet Union confined Its action to the Par 
East. We must remember that the North 
Atlantic Pact has nothing to do with the 
Far East. 

I am not suggesting or Implying that our 
British and French Allies would not stand 
by us If we ourselves were the victims of 
plain aggression in the Far East. I believe 
they would stand by us. But I mean to say 
that we must not count upon their support 
If, against their strong objections, we in¬ 
volve ourselves in a general Aslan war. They 
are bound to hesitate to Involve themselves 
In such a war. For if the war is in Asia and 
if the Soviet Union does not attack In Eu¬ 
rope, how sure can we be, how sure have we 
a right to be, that the French Parliament 
would vote for a war that Invited an invasion, 
or that Britain would choose to begin a war 
in which she might receive the first atomic 
blow from the Russian side. How would 
Senator Taft vote if he were an Englishman 
and a member of the House of Commons, how 
would he vote if he were a Frenchman and 
a member of the French Assembly? We shall 
be prudent and wise if we assume that the 
instinct of survival will act very powerfully 
in Western Europe; and that the people of 
Western Europe are not likely to stake their 
very existence on the soundness of General 
MacArthur’s ideas. 

We must not deceive ourselves about the 
genuineness of this condition of affairs, and 
shrug it off by ascribing it to leftism, to 
fellow travelcrlsm, to defeatism, and to neu¬ 
tralism. The recent French governments 
have been as cooperative as It is possible for 
any French Government to be. Yet they 
have had to cut down on the facilities they 
Intended to open up to us. At that one can 
make a very good surmise about what is really 
hapi>enlng among the French people by look¬ 
ing at the position now taken by General 
dc Gaulle in his bid for power. His slogan 
Is “Security against the adversary (Russia), 
Independence with regard to the Allies 
(America).” And then to make it sure that 
no Frenchman misunderstands him. General 
dc Gaulle has demanded “an alliance and 
not a subordination” and he has denounced 
“the encroachments (that is, our bases and 
facllltl' s In France and li: north Africa) now 
incurred through the weakness of our re¬ 
gime.’’ 

Thus General de Gaulle, who leads the 
French nationalist and fiercely anti-Commu- 
nist movement. Is making it plain as he 
runs lor office that he docs not regard the 
Atlaiitlc Treaty in its present form ns finally 
u settled matter. 

Our alliances In Europe are not yet con¬ 
solidated, and what is going on here these 
days is subjecting them to a fearful strain. 
Perhaps the agitation would become sub¬ 
dued, perhaps the discussion would become 
more temperate, if more people understood 
that the crack-up of the alliance would bo 
tantamount, or very nearly so, to the neu¬ 
tralization of our strategic air power as a 
global force. Were the European bases to 
be closed to us, our air power would be re¬ 
duced to a regional instrument incapable of 
being deterrent or decisive. 
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CARE 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News of April 21,1961: 

We Do CARE 

When Americans face that eternal question, 
“What can I do to make this a better world?’’ 
they might take a look at the statistics on 
CARE and behind the figures see a heart¬ 
warming picture of good neighbor policies 
at work. 

CARE recently marked the shipment of 
the ten millionth package abroad. In 5 years 
the American people, through this agency 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc.) have sent the equivalent of 
2G.000 head of cattle, 100,000 pigs, 32,000,000 
cups of sugar, flour for 33,000,000 loaves of 
bread, 360,000,000 cups of coffee, 66,000.000 
quarts of milk. They have added new items, 
such as coal, seeds, plows, toys, medical 
equipment, and most recently a tool pack¬ 
age for gardening in India and Pakistan. 

Prom countries all over the world grateful 
praise has come for lives saved, burdens 
eased, children given a decent chance. CARE 
packages have been delivered by camel and 
airplane, on foot, and on elephants. Each 
package has been a tangible bit of American 
generosity, a practical proof that the people 
of this country are kin with the peoples of 
all the world. 

More directly personal than Marshall plan 
aid, more workable than point 4 programs. 
CARE has been since the war perhaps the 
most potent instrument for building up 
American prestige, for counteracting the 
propaganda designed to show us as selfish, 
unfriendly penny pinchers. Here is aid freely 
given and directly to the point of need, with 
no questions asked, no strings attached. 

The need continues urgent. America, hav¬ 
ing started this unique humanitarian agency, 
cannot let up now. Packages are still being 
made up at CARE’s great storehouse in Phila¬ 
delphia. Information will be given gladly by 
CARE headquarters at 20 Broad Street, New 
York City. 


Dismissal of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, an analysis of 
the results of a poll of that newspaper’s 
readers on the subject of the MacArthur 
dismissal: 

Mistrust Is Shown Toward Prfsipent in 
Pou. OF Readers—Five Thoujband Vote ok 
MacArthur Issue and Almost All Say 
Truman Bungi-ed 

(By Donald Urban) 

Cincinnati area Enquirer readers once 
again have expressed their disapproval of the 
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Tniman administration. In the second of 
two readers' views polls taken by The En¬ 
quirer, persons returning ballots showed \m- 
mistakable mistrust in their President’s 
policies. 

Unlike the survey of a month ago which 
covered a number of important questions of 
the times, such as the troops-to-Europe issue 

wage and price control, last week’s poll 
was limited to but one subject—the Mac- 
Arthur dismissal. 

So intense was the public interest in this 
controversy that some 6,000 people took the 
time and went to the trouble of filling out 
and mailing in the questionnaire ballots 
which were printed for 8 days in the En¬ 
quirer. In the previous general survey, 
which also ran for 3 days, the number re¬ 
sponding was 1,6101 

Statistically, the returns showed some 
interesting trends. 

Most astonishing of these trends, of course, 
wore the answers to the first question— 
•Did President Truman do the proper thing 
in removing MacArthur?" Only one reader 
in every 11 answered this query with a ’’Yes,** 
while 02 percent said, *‘No: the President did 
not do the proper thing.” 

WJMft QtJXSnON DBAWS ^’Mo’s” 

The first question was the only one on 
which the “No” answers outweighed the 
•^os,” On No. 2 through 4, the ’’Yes’s” had 
it. 

Question No. 2 read, ”Dld General MacAr¬ 
thur have a right to express a personal 
opinion on our military policy in Asia?” 
Coincidentally, the percentages on this ques¬ 
tion were numerically equal to those of ques¬ 
tion 1. The difference arises in that they 
were reverse; 92 percent of the Enquirer 
readers returning ballots saying “Yes.” 
Hence, 11 said the general had a right to 
express an opinion for every 1 who said he 
didn’t. 

Only 6 percent of Enquirer readers are 
willing to trust President Truman’s judg¬ 
ment on Asiatic policy. Nlnty-four percent, 
however, would go along with General Mac¬ 
Arthur on far eastern policy in answer to 
the third question on the public opinion 
survey, “Would you be more willing to trust 
MacArthur's judgment on Asiatic policy than 
Truman’s?” 

“Has President Truman hurt our position 
in Asia by this move?” It was believed that 
he did by 93 percent of readers returning 
ballots. This means that only one person 
in 18 felt that the status of United States 
prestige in the Far East remains unchanged 
following the General’s removal. 

OVERWHELMINGLY FOR MACARTHUR 

General MacArthur received overwhelm¬ 
ing majorities on each question. The first 
and second by 11 to 1, the third by 16 to 1 
and the last by 13 to 1. But by digging deep¬ 
er into the statistics, other interesting facts 
can be uncovered. 

Twenty-nine percent of the people who 
voted “Yes” on the first question, favoring 
President Truman’s action in removing Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, said “Yes” to the second 
question, too. In other words, this 29 percent 
felt that President Truman did the right 
thing but that the general had a right to' 
express a personal opinion. 

Equally paradoxical are the 29 percent an¬ 
swers to the third and fourth questions. Of 
that group sanctioning the administration’s 
action, 28 percent said they would rather 
trust General MacArthur’s judgment on 
Asiatic policy than Mr. Truman’s. An inter¬ 
esting fact—they approve of Mr. Truman’s 
removal of General BfacArthur, but they 
would feel safer If General MacArthur were 
back at his old post. 

Possibly the most astonishing is the 17 
percent who approved of President Truman’s 
action yet feel that the ChUf Executive hurt 
our position in Aria by tt^ move. Seventeen 
percent of the people voting “Yes” on the 


first question voted **Yes’* on the laet one, 
too. It would be interesting to see how this 
group reconciles their two answere. 
coxrvxsu BALLOrZNO U BLXOBT 

For the benefit of the ekeptice who feel 
that by the clever use of statistics any argu¬ 
ment may be proved, we show that the con¬ 
verse of the above calculations is Infinitely 
smaller. 

Only 2 percent of those voting “no” on 
the first question voted similarly on the 
second. Only one person in every 49 felt that 
Mr. Truman did not do the right thing and 
that General MacArthur did not have a right 
to express an opinion. 

”No’s” to both one and three would have 
given, “No, ’Truman did not do the right 
thing, but 1 would trust Truman’s judgment 
more than MacArthur’s on Asiatic policy.” 
The people who said this amounted to 0.7 
percent. 

The smallest statistic figured was 0.03 
percent. This applied to those who voted 
“No” on both questions 1 and 4. The 0.03 
percent said, “No. Tniman did not do the 
right thing, but he hasn’t hurt our position 
In Asia by this move.” 

What this survey proves, this writer does 
not attempt to say, and refers readers to to¬ 
day’s editorial page. The survey was not 
conducted by scientific pollsters or based on 
the so-called random sampling method. It 
was. however, an effective and Interesting 
poll of public opinion in the Cincinnati area 
and Ohio Valley Members of Congress will 
receive copies of this newspaper. 

InflneBce Here Enablee Britith To Ship 
War Goods to the Soviet and Red China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

i IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have been calling the 
attention of Congress and the country 
to the action of Great Britain in shipping 
strategic war materials to China and the 
Soviet. 

Congress passed an act in September 
1950 prohibiting economic and financial 
assistance to any country whose trade 
with Russia, Including Red China, is 
found contrary to the security of the 
United States. 

Arthur Sears Henning, in a news item 
published April 30 in the Times-Herald 
newspaper, of Washington, D. C.. says 
upon this subject: 

Inflxtencx Hers Enables British To Ship 

War Goods to Soviet—Contacts That 

CAUSED MACARTHUE FIRING PAVE WAT TO 

Evasion of ’Trade Law 

(By Arthur Sears Henning) 

British Government Influence In Wash¬ 
ington, which brought about the dismissal 
of General MacArthur, is being manifested 
in numerous other matters, according to con¬ 
gressional investigators. 

One is the shipment of war materials by 
Great Britain and other Atlantic Fact coun¬ 
tries to Russia and Russian sateUites, which 
has reached gigantic proportions. 

PAID FOB BY TnnTED STATES 

In many cases, the materials have been 
furnished to the exporting European coun¬ 
tries by the United States under the Mar¬ 
shall plan. As a result, American taxpayers 


are paying for the materials and equipment 
being used to shoot down American soldiers 
In Korea and to prepare Russia to do like¬ 
wise if world war III should come. 

To British influence is ascribed the fail¬ 
ure of the administration to enforce the act 
of last September 27 forbidding economic or 
financial assistance to any country whose 
trade with Russia or her satellites, includ¬ 
ing Red China, is found contrary to the se¬ 
curity of the United States. Senator Kem, 
Republican, of Missouri, urged President 
Truman in a letter on March 9 to enforce 
this law. The President made no reply. 

BRITAIN bells TO EVBSXA 

In his letter, the Senator said be had been 
Informed by the Commerce Department that 
Britain sold nearly 8330.000,000 worth of 
machine tools to Russia last January alone. 

Kem also cited the report that Italian 
factories aided by the Marshall plan were 
speeding products for Russia and that a So¬ 
viet economic party was in Genoa to expe¬ 
dite delivery of electric cranes and thermal- 
power stations from two factories that were 
Marshall-plan beneficiaries to the extent of 
81,625,000. 

The scandal of the arming of oiu- actual 
and potential enemies by our allies was aired 
In the Senate with repercussions in the 
British Parliament. 

A member of the British Government 
stated that there would he no cessation of 
the trade to which the Americans objected. 
The agitation did result, however, in a Brit¬ 
ish announcement last week that the export 
of steel and other potential war materials 
from Hong Kong to Red China is being 
embargoed. This Is only a trickle compared 
with the flood of shipments of war ma¬ 
terials by Britain to the Soviets through 
Western Europe and other points on the vast 
Russian perimeter. 

TO RUSSIA VU CHINA 

Russian Imports of natural rubber before 
World War II averaged 35.000 tons a year. In 
1950 they bought directly about 85,000 tons, 
most of it from British Malaya. In addition, 
38,000 tons of Malayan rubber went to China, 
and 44,000 tons to British Hong Kong to be 
transshipped to the Soviet Union. Another 
22,000 tons went to Eastern Germany, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary. 

China has no way of using rubber in manu¬ 
facturing, so for 1950, 189,000 tons went to 
Russian industries as against 35,000 tons in a 
normal prewar year. 

Russia also took 42,500,000 pounds of wool 
in 1960 and 2,000,000 pounds of cotton, 700 
tons of tin. Practically all this from British 
and Commonwealth sources. 

Little Czechoslovakia got 13,127 tons of 
copper from Belgian Congo in 1950. 7,000 tons 
of zinc, 1,100 tons of lead, all from Belgium. 

The Belgians sold Russia more than 18.- 
000,000 worth of machinery and machine 
tools and equipment in 1960. 

The British shipped $28,000,000 of ma¬ 
chinery and machine tools to the Soviet 
Union in 1050. 

Mr. Speaker, just what Is the adminis¬ 
tration trying to do? Knowing that 
Great Britain is engaged In feeding Red 
China and Russia with war materials, 
why do we not follow the law and end all 
economic and financial assistance to 
Great Britain? 

Are we not permitting our relations to 
continue with a country which is giving 
aid and comfort to our enemies? Soon 
Congress will be asked to make more ap¬ 
propriations available to Great Britain 
and if any Member of Congress votes 
for this kind of appropriation, are they 
not guilty of treason? We can give aid 
end comfort to the enemies of this coun* 
try, but If we do we are guilty of treason. 
Is it not just as much a treasonable act 
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to give money to a country that will at 
once use it to give aid and comfort to 
our enemies, when we know that coun¬ 
try is trading with our enemies? 

This is the third time I have presented 
this matter of trade with our enemies to 
the Congress. At this moment, the mat¬ 
ter of that trade is heated argument in 
Parliament. The charge that I have 
made against Great Britain of trading in 
strategic war materials with our enemies 
is now admitted in Parliament. 

The September law referred to reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 1304. During any period in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States are ac¬ 
tively engaged in hostilities while carrying 
out any decision of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, no economic or financial 
assistance shall be provided, out of any funds 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, or any other act to provide econo¬ 
mic or financial assistance (other than mili¬ 
tary assistance) to foreign countries, to any 
country whose trade with the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics or any of its satellite 
countries (Including Communist China and 
Communist North Korea) is found by the 
National Security Council to be contrary to 
the security interest of the United States. 

This act may be cited as the ‘‘Supplemental 
Appropriation Act. 1961." 

There is one loophole in this law and 
that is that this trading must be found 
by the National Security Council of this 
country to be contrary to the security of 
the United States. Under this law we 
cannot make the finding that trade is be¬ 
ing carried on with our enemies—the 
Security Council must make the finding, 
and unless that body does that, are we to 
sit here with our arms folded while Great 
Britain supplies Red China and the So¬ 
viets with rubber and steel? This law 
clearly forbids our giving any economic 
or financial assistance to those countries 
so trading with our enemies. Now when 
more appropriations are asked for for 
Great Britain, are we to extend that as¬ 
sistance in face of the admitted fact that 
Great Britain is so trading with our en¬ 
emies? For one, I am not going to wait 
until the National Security Council finds 
that such trading is contrary to the secu¬ 
rity interests of the United States, but I 
will act now—with all this evidence be¬ 
fore us—and not vote one nickel to Great 
Britain. 

No Member of Congress can find the 
least possible excuse for extending aid 
economically or financially to Great 
Britain. To now extend this aid in the 
face of the admission of Great Britain 
would come within the definition of trea¬ 
son against the United States. 


The Victory We Seek 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. CARN MIAN Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RFronn. I include a copy of the speech 
made by Aatbasiador Warren R. Austin, 


United States representative to the 
United Nations, at the New York State 
convention of the Grand Masters of the 
Masonic Order, Hotel Statler, on Tues¬ 
day, May 1, 1951. entitled “The Victory 
We Seek*’: 

The Victory We Seek 
(By Ambassador Warren R. Austin) 

"Come now. and let us reason together.” 
(Isaiah 1: 18.) 

Our friends around the free world who 
want to rely on our leadership are listening. 

Our adversaries whose totalitarian tactic 
.Is divide and conquer are watching. 

Let us not conceal our fundmental unity 
by a smoke screen of explosive dissensions. 
Let us reason together as Americans sharing 
a common purpose—^peace and freedom—for 
ourselves and for others. 

In that spirit, I want to discuss with you 
two questions underlying the global strug¬ 
gle for peace with freedom. That struggle 
the free world is determined to win. What, 
then. Is the victory we seek? What will It 
take to win It? 

Our country Is now performing as a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations a leading role In 
the first collective use of force to repel an 
armed attack. 

On June 25 the Communist attack on 
Korea required the United States and the 
United Nations to choose between resisting 
the aggressor or submitting to aggression. 
There was no other choice. 

The Security Council acted promptly and 
with unity. It called for an Immediate ces¬ 
sation of hostilities and for the aggressor to 
return to the line from whence he began his 
invasion. At the same time, it called upon 
all members to support the United Nations 
policy and to refrain from assisting the North 
Korean authorities. 

If the Invader had heeded the Security 
Council, the victory we seek over aggression 
would have been won then and there. But 
Communist Imperialism continued to acti¬ 
vate Its first step through puppet armies. 
The Communists were seeking far more than 
the capture of the Republic of Korea. Their 
objective was conquest by force of country 
after country. Therefore, their strategy 
flaunted the Security Council. ‘They could 
not advance their plan without discrediting 
the United Nations. 

The decision of the Security Council that 
collective action ought to be taken by mem¬ 
ber states marked the departure of civiliza¬ 
tion from the way of Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
the Sudetenland, and Munich. 

The risk of acting had to be weighed 
against the consequence of not acting. Ex¬ 
perience warned us that It would not be 
peace, but a series of new aggressions, capit¬ 
ulations of the weak before the mere threat 
of attack, disintegration of free world col¬ 
laboration, and death to the Idea of collec¬ 
tive security. We could foresee the fatal 
miscalculation by Communist imperialism 
leading to the step that would be resisted, 
whatever the cost. And then, the cost In 
lives and destruction would be astronomical. 

The free world hailed the decision to act 
In Korea. Today there is wide agreement 
that it was a sound decision from every 
standpoint. 

Let us keep clear what that decision was, 
and why it was taken. Fifty-three govern¬ 
ments. members of the United Nations, vol¬ 
untarily and spontaneously supported It; 15 
nations quickly put forces Into the field and 
Ethiopian troops are now arriving; 41 states 
contributed supplies and material aid. 

These contributions have not been poured 
Into a vacuum of policy. Every one of the 
nations who have declared their allegiance 
to the United Nations’ action have given 
that allegiance to a policy they have care¬ 
fully examined and then determined to sup¬ 
port. 


The policy of the United Nations in re¬ 
gard to Korea Is clear, positive, and consist¬ 
ent. 

The political objectives of the United Na¬ 
tions in Korea have been set forth for all the 
world to see since 1947. Those objectives 
have been repeated and reaffirmed at each 
annual session of the General Assembly— 
in 1948, In 1949, and again, on October 7, 
1950. 

The military objectives of the United Na¬ 
tions were declared In the Security Council 
resolutions of June 25. June 27, and July 7. 
1950. 

Always, until the end, protection of the 
lives of the people of the Republic of Korea 
and aid to them In the preservation of their 
liberty inspires the United Nations. 

The Intervention of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists In Korea has not been Ignored by the 
United Nations. The additional policy re¬ 
quired by this new fact was set forth by the 
General Assembly In Its resolution of Feb¬ 
ruary 1 this year. 

All these resolutions represent United Na¬ 
tions policy. Because that policy has been 
consistent from the very beginning, the es¬ 
sence of these resolutions can be summarized 
and stated briefly. 

Militarily, the objective Is to repel the ag¬ 
gression and restore International peace and 
security In the area. 

Politically, the objective Is to establish a 
unified. Independent, and democratic gov¬ 
ernment In the sovereign state of Korea. 

We will adhere to both these purposes. 

The United Nations has not declared, nor 
has it ever been asked to declare, that the 
political objective must be achieved by mili¬ 
tary means. In fact, the emphasis has been 
quite the contrary. The policy of the United 
Nations has been—and should always be— 
to achieve Its political objectives, by pacific 
settlements. 

The United Nations does not exist to con- 
dret war, but to stop it—by peaceful means, 
if possible; by united force. If necessary. In 
our allegiance to the United Nations, this is 
a fact we must never forget. 

Even in branding the Chinese Communists 
as aggre.ssors, the United Nations, In a reso¬ 
lution sponsored by the United States, held 
open the door to peaceful settlement. 

That resolution of February 1, 1961—a res¬ 
olution which la today exactly 3 months 
old—expressed both United States and 
United Nations policy. I think It is worth 
recalling today. 

It afilrmed the determlna .lon of the United 
Nations to continue its action in Korea to 
meet the aggression. 

It called upon all states and authorities to 
lend every assistance to the United Nations 
action In Korea. 

And it affirmed that it continues to be the 
policy of the United Nations to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities In Korea, and the 
achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means. 

Those are policies—clear, definite, and pos¬ 
itive policies—which we need to kc p In mind 
in Judging developments in Korea. 

In October, the forces of the original ag¬ 
gressor were. In large part, defeated and de¬ 
stroyed. This was a major triumph over 
aggression. It was and remains a triumph 
for the free members of the United Nations. 

Then, the Chinese Communist leaders 
launched a new aggression In a last minute 
effort to prevent such an overwhelming tri¬ 
umph for peace. We defeated the first ag¬ 
gression. We will defeat the second. 

Up to tonight the two aggressions by Com¬ 
munist Imperialism have failed to achieve 
either of their Immediate objectives: (1) 
The North Korean puppets to occupy the Re¬ 
public of Korea: (2) the Chinese puppets to 
drive United Nations forces off the peninsula. 

The gallant action of our boys and their 
comrades in Korea has done more than de¬ 
prive the Communists of their immediate 
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Objectives. It has served notice that Com¬ 
munist imperialism will encounter collective 
resistance wherever It attacks. 

This same notice was given by the General 
Assembly in its resolution of November 17, 
1950. entitled *Teace Through Deeds,'* in 
which 60 nations formally determined that 
for the realization of lasting peace and se¬ 
curity it iB indispensable that prompt, united 
action be taken to meet aggression wherever 
it arises. 

While we continue the struggle to fulfill 
our objectives, let us not devaluate the glory 
of the sacrifices already made by our men 
in Korea by discounting what they have 
gained. Their achievements have inflicted 
calamities upon the Soviet grasp for empire 
and world dominion. 

The Korean conflict has unmasked the 
Soviet's phony world-wide peace offensive. 

It has exposed the Soviet designs for con¬ 
quest on the installment plan. 

It has upset the Soviet timetable for new 
conquests on the Korean pattern. 

The Korean conflict has rallied the first 
collective force and action behind United Na¬ 
tions principles. 

It has stimulated the United Nations to 
develop new machinery and better methods 
for meeting future threats. 

It has brought the free world to a new 
peak of unity in the United Nations. 

But. most important of all: 

The Korean conflict has alerted people all 
over the world to the imminent dangers of 
Soviet aggression. 

It has strengthened the will of nations to 
stand together and resist aggression. 

It has aroused the free peoples to the ne¬ 
cessity of mobilizing their strength for de¬ 
fense, and may thiis have saved civilization. 

These accomplishments make the stakes 
in Korea very high, and the need for sober 
and responsible weighing of policy very great. 
We must not be panicked into making a fatal 
error at this crucial stage, an error which 
might lose all that we have gained and pre¬ 
cipitate the world war we are trying to pre¬ 
vent. 

The Chinese Reds and their supporters are 
taking tremendous risks in a desperate at¬ 
tempt to blast the collective barricade from 
the path of aggression. 

The hope of dividing the coimcils of the 
defenders gave the Communists their only 
chance of eventual success. The growing 
controversy over tactics stimulates their 
hope of destroying the United Nations. 
Their present offensive seems to be timed 
for its impact on a state of confusion and 
dioaension in the ranks of the free. 

The victory they seek is the breaking of 
our unity in this country and in the free 
world. They hope to isolate the United 
States from its friends and allies. They 
hope by persistent pressure to split us asun¬ 
der over questions of tactics to coimter 
their manuevers, and make us lose sight of 
our global strategy. 

The victory we seek is possible. It will 
not be easy, but it will be infinitely less 
costly than general war. It depends on 
strength, unity, and cooperation. 

If these are the essential elements for 
victory, let us determine to close ranks 
and present an unshakable world front to 
the forces of aggression. Let us reason to¬ 
gether to find the best way of acting together. 

Certainly we can disagree and try to per¬ 
suade each other of the soundness of our 
opinions. This can be done in perfect free¬ 
dom of discussion. We do it all the time 
at the United Nations. But we must not 
arm our arguments with canes to beat the 
rightness of our views Into each other's 
heads; or engage in battles of invective and 


denunciation. The Soviets have tried it for 
6 years with this result: They have oon- 
vtneed nobody and Isolated themselves 
from everybody. Let us not follow that bad 
example. 

I have not talked tactics in this short 
discussion. Rather, I have tried to keep 
my eye on the grand strategy by which we 
hope to stop aggression where it started, 
dlscourape its attempt elsewhere, prevent 
the spread of war, restore peace where it is 
broken, and make the free world secure by 
collective action. These are the terms of 
the victory we seek. 

We know from the bitter experience of 
the past 6 years that victory involves far 
more than the defeat of an enemy. There¬ 
fore. I repeat that the fight to stop aggres¬ 
sion in Korea is a fight to prevent it every¬ 
where else in the world. 0 he aim is not to 
settle political issues by force, but to pre¬ 
vent the aggressor from imposing a settle¬ 
ment by force. 

The aim is not conflict without limit, but 
peace without appeasement. That is the 
victory we seek. 


CHy Folks and Meat Prices 
EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

OF 

HON.ZALESN.ECTON 

or ICONYANA 

IN TBZ SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “City Folks and Meat Prices.” 
which appeared in the Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle of April 27 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: • 

Ctxt Folks and Meat Prices 

City folk in the East seem to have a strong 
impression that they could be eating steak 
dinners for a dollar a throw if those greedy 
ranchers out in the West weren’t gouging 
them. 

Every day or so some urban commentator 
waxes indignant over the high cost of food. 
And nearly always his little tirade winds 
up in a blast at the farm bloc, which he 
pictures as a sinister gang of congressional 
bumpkins busily conspiring to woo the hay- 
shaker vote. 

These lambasters of the sunburned Shy- 
locks, when they talk about food costs, usu¬ 
ally think in terms of animal products. 
They seldom are outraged by what they have 
to put out for a good mess of diced carrots 
or commeal mush. What concerns them 
mostly is meat. 

It's a pity, they point out, that a farmer 
can't be content to set a humane price on 
his livestock, so city people who aren’t sit¬ 
uated so they can keep their own sheep will 
be able to buy lamb chops without mort¬ 
gaging their cars. 

All this only goes to show bow little some 
people know about the processes that bring 
them their daily nourishment. The truth 
is that the farmer doesn't set the price on 
his livestock. Be takes what he can get 
for it. There is nothing that would please 
him more than to be able to sit down and 
figure out bow much money, labor, and tal¬ 
ent he has invested in bis sheep and then 
decide that he will charge so much a pound 
for them. 


But that isn’t the way it works. The 
fanner is engaged in a ooIomoI gambling 
enterprise that makes the underworld syndi¬ 
cate racket look like Sunday school turkey 
raffles. And the percentages are by no means 
rigged in his favor. He risks his chips in 
the open market and backs his own Judg¬ 
ment against the whims of consumers the 
world over as well as the weather. 

No law compels anybody to pay him what 
he thinks he ought to get for his sheep or 
hogs. The oonsmners decide how much they 
are willing to pay for lamb or pork chops, 
and that sets the price of sheep and hogs. 
If the ronsumers can't get pork chops for 
what they are willing to pay, they can al¬ 
ways decide to buy hominy or something 
Instead. But if the farmer isn’t willing to 
sell his hogs for the offered price, be can’t 
decide to sell corn instead. He decided to 
raise hogs months before, and it’s too late 
to back out now. If he doesn’t want to take 
what he can get for them, all he can do is 
keep them for pets. And hogs make very 
expensive pets. 

If good steaks cost so much that only 
those on Government expense accounts can 
afford them, why cuss the farmers? He is 
one of the few who are doing something sen¬ 
sible to hold food costs down. He works by 
the sun, not the whistle—sometimes two 
40-hour weeks a week. He Is producing lots 
more meat now than he did before the war, 
with less help. 

That would bring prices down if we weren't 
eating 10 pounds more per head this year 
than we were then. 


Trfiming of Airmeii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “A Critical Situation,” 
written by Mr. Charles A. Parker, and 
published in the Civil Air Patrol News 
of April 23. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Critical Situation 

That the fixed-base and/or flying service 
and school end of the flying Industry is 
being torn to pieces is evident on every hand 
and that definite need exists to replenish 
the airman pool through federally sponsored 
training is shown in the following: 

THE MILXTART AND DRAFT 

Recall to active duty has already depleted 
the ranks of other-than-alrllne aviation to 
a serious extent in the pilot category alone. 
The draft is also making serious inroads In 
all classes of personnel. 

THE AIRLINEa 

Air carriers are looking for pilots: also for 
mechanics. They are reaching for the fixed- 
base operator and his personnel, with this 
end of the industry being robbed of person¬ 
nel. Tbelr advertisements are on airport 
bulletin boards. Tbelr hiring agents are at 
operator meetings. Their advertisements 
appear In aviation publications. 
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EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT USERS 

According to a statement by a key member 
of an association Involved with this category, 
they are looking for skilled multiengined 
and instrument-rated pilots. Vital defense 
and mobilization transportation by these 
people is facing a curb, 

AERIAL DUSTING AND SPRAYING 

Reports are received that this activity has 
been cut into seriously by both the military 
and the draft. Such pilots cannot be trained 
or replaced overnight. The California Legis¬ 
lature recently found the situation so acute 
that they passed a resolution directed to 
Selective Service and the military ecnourag- 
ing every consideration of pilots in this 
category. Vast acreages and food supplies 
will be Jeopardized if this continues. 

DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

These industries are attracting all classes 
of personnel from fixed-base aviation with 
expanded activity and high pay scales. Per¬ 
sons with mechanical skills in particular are 
being drawn into defense work. Who will 
replace them? Airports are closing. The 
sponge is being thrown in by the operators. 

AIR ronCE CADET CONTRACT SCHOOLS 

Contracts with only four schools so far 
exist, yet these schools are already experi¬ 
encing difficulty in obtaining qualified in¬ 
structors. What of the additional contracts 
to come? In addition, public funds are being 
wasted on cadets in such schools who start 
training on T-e aircraft—$1 out of every f3 
thrown away, as per Gen. George Kenney, 
USAF. Prescreening of such cadet material 
is positively needed to save the biggest part 
of this dollar, as well as to help preserve 
existing civil training resources. 

THERE WILL BE NO AIRMAN POOL LEFT 

Fixed-base aviation is fast melting away. 
With this are going many airports. This 
means that civil defense resources are go¬ 
ing—the training resource is going—vital 
fast direct taxi and company transportation 
service iR melting—agriculture will suffer. 

Here are the things that civil aviation 
schools should be doing immediately irre¬ 
spective of the still greater basic need for a 
widespread program of aviation and flight 
indoctrination among the youth of the coun¬ 
try in the lower age levels. 

1. Refresher courses created for airline and 
executive user needs, instrument and multi- 
engine ratings or development ol such rat¬ 
ings from existing or former commercial 
pilots. 

2. Refresher and development courses for 
aerial applicator pilots. 

3. Refresher and flnishlng courses for In¬ 
structors for the AF Contract Cadet Schools 
and for the civil school facility as well. 
Note that the expansion of ROTC to Include 
flight training with civil schools that appears 
certain to come will create a new demand in 
this category alone. Notable is the fact that 
in World War II the first shortages devel¬ 
oped in the instructor category. 

4. Prescreening of AP flying cadets for 
economy. 

5. Development of mechanic skills to feed 
all phases ol activity through the aviation 
trade school. 

If the airman training legislation now 
pending, which is designed to meet the civil 
and military needs of the country, were law, 
the above situations could be met by coopera¬ 
tive planning, evaluation of shortages, and 
estimates of future requirements, by CAA in 
connection with appropriate agencies of Gov¬ 
ernment, industry and the military. Neces¬ 
sary training programs could then be estab¬ 
lished. 

The question Is heard, where are the GI 
trainees? This Is easy to answer. Some have 


become established In other activities. 
Others have returned to military service. 
Many have already lost ratings and profi¬ 
ciency or were never able to obtain instructor, 
multi-engine, or instrument ratings under 
arbitrary and crippling VA restrictions. 
Neither did they have, nor do they now have, 
the money with which to purchase such rat¬ 
ings or obtain refreshers. Many could be 
brought back to replenish the civil pool 
through the program pointed out here under 
an airman training act if it were law. 

If these are the conditions at a stage no 
further along than mobilization is at the 
present, what will be the situation as the 
tempo of mobilization increases or should we 
ever reach a fateful '‘M” day? 

Principal conclusion from all this is that 
early hearings on the airman training legis¬ 
lation, 8. 607 and/or the House version, H. R. 
1521. must be held by the House and Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit¬ 
tees and every effort be made to create this 
legislation as law. 


Ships Aiding Reds Mortgaged to 
United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OF DELAWARE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ships Aiding Reds Under 
United States Mortgage,” written by 
Helen Delich, and published in the Balti¬ 
more Sun of April 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ships Aiding Reds Mortgaged to United 

States?—Chinese Communist Products 

Carried to West Europe 

(By Helen Delich) 

Washington, April 28—Eight ships cur¬ 
rently Involved in a single movement of 
grain and grain products from Communist 
China to Western Europe are under mort¬ 
gage to the United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

Seven other Identified vessels engaged in 
this transaction were purchased irom the 
United States for cash by Oreek-Panamantan 
and South African Interests. 

The remaining 12 freighters named in the 
consignment are registered as British and 
Russian. 

LOSS PUT NEAR THREE BILLION 

Since the 16 American-built Liberty-type 
ships were sold under the Ship Sales Act of 
1946, they were embraced In a scathing at¬ 
tack made Wednesday by Senator Williams, 
Republican of Delaware, on the legislation. 
At that time, he pointed out that this Na¬ 
tion had lost nearly $2,800,000,000 in these 
sales. 

Then the Senator noted that the British 
had permitted seven Nationalist Chinese 
ships under mortgage to the United States 
to be taken over by the Communists In Hong 
Kong and Singapore, and added: 

'Tt would be interesting to know how 
many more of the ships which have been 
sold to foreign operators are today being 
utilized to transport goods in trade with 
Communist countries.*' 


ARRANGED BY HUNGARIANS 

The vast single transaction of approxi¬ 
mately 380,000 tons of soybeans, maize, 
wheat, beans, etc., from China to Europe 
was arranged by Hungarians in London. 

Shipping circles hint that these same 
freighters are carrying strategic general 
cargo to Dalny, Taku Bar, Tsingtao, and 
Chlnwangtao—all Red China ports—to dis¬ 
charge before loading grain. 

It is believed that the general cargo or 
the Income derived from it is being used to 
pay Communist China for the grain. In¬ 
formed sources here state that the exact 
nature of the general cargo cannot be de¬ 
termined, but presume it contains Items 
sorely needed by the Asiatic countries bat¬ 
tling United Nations troops in Korea. 

GRAIN flows in FROM UNITED STATES 

At the same time, grain and its products 
from the United States are flowing Into the 
same Western European ports under the 
Marshall plan and other aid programs with¬ 
out any cost to these countries. 

The freight rates on the grain from China 
to Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, or Gdynia 
range from $26.60 up per ton, considered 
favorable for the shipowner or charterer. 

Exporters and importers assert that this 
particular transaction typifies cargo move¬ 
ments and the use of ship-sales vessels in 
the over-all International trading picture. 

The 8 ships under mortgage are part of 
100 Liberty freighters sold on credit to 76 
Individuals and firms with the backing of 
the Greek Government in 1947. These ships 
speciflcally were to be used in Greek for¬ 
eign commerce to help rehabilitate that 
nation. 

Many of the owners live in New York and 
are associated with various shipping firms 
under as many varied foreign flags. 

The mortgaged .ships are the steamship 
Costantift (formerly Harry Leon Wilson), 
sold to the Pateras Bros.', Hicolas {William 
N. Byers), sold to A. & J. Ch. Mavrophlllippas 
& Ch. N. Pateras; Pinios {Robert L. Hague), 
Athena Maritime Co,. Ltd.; Thernistocles 
{Frances S. Barton), lonlon Steamship Co„ 
Ltd.; Nicolaon Georgians (Frederick Tresca), 
Mrs. Z. Nlcolaou and family; Konistra (Ed- 
linn L. Kodkiv), Thomas N. Ephiphanlades; 
Annastassios Pateras {Betty Zone), Dimitris 
Annastasslos Pateras: Panaghia K. {Albert 
A. Michelson), Andreas G. Caravais. 

CASH-PURCHASED SHIPS 

The cash-purchased Liberty carriers are 
the Atlantic Seamen {Samuel W. Williston) 
and Atlantic Wind {Henry M. Robert) to 
the Atlantic Maritime Co., of Panama: 
Liberator {James B. Aswell), to Compama 
Naviera Pan-Americana; Enterprise {Charles 
Dauray), Cla Naviera Pomerosa. of Panama. 

The Northern Steamship (Pty.) Ltd., of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, paid cash for 
the President Pretorius {James B. Hickok), 
President Steyn {John G. Nicolay) and 
President Kruger {John M. Palmer). 


Instruction of Young People in Affairs 
of Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Record a good 
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idea expressed to me from Charles Kress* 
of Binghamton* N* Y. On a voluntary 
basis* Mr. Kress was of much help in 
the Senate Crime Investigating Commit¬ 
tee's work. He suggests that some ar¬ 
rangements should be made, preferably 
through a voluntary patriotic associa¬ 
tion. to make available to the splendid 
young men and women who are visiting 
our Capitol a short talk about the mean¬ 
ing of some of the things which they 
see here as it relates to better citizenship. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record* 
as follows: 

April 15. 1961. 

Dear Sinator Kkfauver: I believe we could 
do much more in this country than we have 
been doing in the schools, churches, and 
homes to build character and citizenship In 
the boys and girls who will be the men and 
women of tomorrow. I believe tremendous¬ 
ly in the youth of this Nation; that they 
mean well, that their hearts are right, that 
they want to be fine, good citizens of a fine* 
good country. The great and serious inter¬ 
est displayed by young people throughout 
the Nation in the Senate Crime Investigat¬ 
ing Committee hearings was to me a very 
encouraging indication of the fundamental 
Integrity of our young folks. 

The question in my mind Is whether we 
older people, we who call ourselves the lead¬ 
ers of this Nation, are doing all we can. and 
are fully meeting our responsibilities to give 
our boys and girls the leadership, guidance, 
and assistance necessary to help them in 
their honest desires to become good citizens 
and real Americans. 

Right here in Washington are we doing all 
we can in this direction? Everyday now, 
and for all the rest of this month, the corri¬ 
dors of this Capitol are overflowing with boys 
and girls from all over the country—bright 
young students at perhaps their most im¬ 
pressionable age. They come to Washington, 
visit points of Interest, and leave. But our 
Government neither takes them by the hand 
nor speaks to them. 

Couldn’t we do something better than 
this? Couldn’t we have a speaker from the 
Government, or from the American Liegion 
or some other patriotic organization, meet 
each group of these Junior citizens as they 
visit the Capitol, speak to them briefly, ex¬ 
plain to them what good citizenship means* 
and how it. and It alone, has made this great 
country possible? A speaker to give them a 
few Inspiring words and thoughts which they 
will keep in their hearts always, associated 
with the memories of tholr visit here—a 
speaker to tell them that Washington is 
really theirs, that tomorrow they will Inherit 
It from their fathers and mothers—that here 
In Washington, despite the sensationalism of 
headlines from time to time, there are good, 
honest, sincere, hard-working Government 
officials. Congressmen, Senators, and Judges 
working faithfully and earnestly as true 
Americans to keep and protect that priceless 
heritage of American citizenship safe and 
secure until these young Americans are ready 
to take over the grave responsibilities of 
carrying on. 

Couldn’t we arrange to do something like 
this, so that all these fine, intelligent boys 
and girls who are flocking through the Capi¬ 
tol corridors every day now. do not go away 
empty-handed, without any message of wel¬ 
come. encouragement, or inspiration? 

Can we say we are fully doing our part here 
in Washington if we miss this opportunity 
to help in the Job of building good citizen¬ 
ship in the youth of today? 

Sincerely, 

Charles Krem. 


OPS RolUUck Beef Prices Uafak, 

UBwerkable, aod Confiscitory 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

OP KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP representauvss 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. REES of Blansas. Mr. Speaker* 
imder unanimous consent given me by 
the House today* I am including a copy 
of a telegram from the members of the 
Flint Hills Farmers and Livestock Grow¬ 
ers Emergency Association* expressing 
opposition to the roll-back of meat prices 
ordered by the Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

This message was sent as the result of 
a meeting of approximately 800 farmers 
and livestock men in my Immediate vi¬ 
cinity. Nearly all of these people are 
farmers who handle comparatively small 
herds of cattle, and who depend upon 
the iarm and livestock for their living. 
The.se people are, after all, the backbone 
of our country. They are among our 
best citizens. They do feel that the or¬ 
der of the OPS is not an order of stabili¬ 
zation, but of discrimination* demand¬ 
ing that they accept a lower price on the 
market for their product than what it 
is really worth. The telegram reads as 
follows: 

Emporia, Kans., May 4,1951, 
Hon. Edward H. Rees, 

House Office Juilding, 

Washington, D. C.: 

This evening In Emporia at the initial 
meeting of the Flint HUIs Farmers and Live¬ 
stock Growers Emergency Association, the 
815 members present gave their unanimous 
approval to the following resolutions. You 
are urged to give them your most vigorous 
support. 

1. Be it resolved. That the roll-back of 
beef prices as orderov. by Office of Price Sta¬ 
bilization be reconsidered since it is unfair, 
unworkable, and confiscatory for the farmers, 
livestock growers, and businessmen of this 
important cattle-producing area. We sub¬ 
mit that It is also detrimental to agricultural 
and related Industries of the United States. 

2. Be it resolved, That you use your ut¬ 
most efforts to see that in the forthcoming 
c.iscusRlon of the Defense Production and 
Mobilization Act, and especially article IV 
of that act, the Interest of labor, agriculture, 
and industry are fairly and fully discussed; 
that, if it be considered necessary to extend 
or rewrite this act, you are urged to see that 
an equitable and workable agreement In 
which the time element necessary to carry on 
the normal livestock program, which In this 
community is from 8 to 15 months, is arrived 
at. This group would like specifically for 
you to see that should It be considered neces¬ 
sary, after due consideration by the Oongresa* 
to Impose controls on any one segment of the 
economy that they be applied to all groups 
of Industry* labor, and a^culture and not 
any one segment by Itself. 

Members of Ptnrr Hills Farmers 

AND LIVESZOCK QEOWSBS EMSI- 

OENCT ASSOCUTZON. 


Tilt FtdertI Goveramenl’f Part m Airpoit 
DtvtIopmeBt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 

or xowA 

XN THE HOUaS OF REPRESBNTATIVS3 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following speech given 
by me before a meeting of the American 
Association of Airport Executives in 
Minneapolis, Minn,, on Monday, April 
23, 1951: 

The Federal Government’s Part in Airport 
Development 

I am pleased to have this opportiuilty to 
speak to you who bear the day-to-day re¬ 
sponsibilities and headaches of managing 
the Nation’s airport facilities. As a member, 
for some years past, of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives—which commit¬ 
tee, as you may know, among its other duties 
considers Federal legislative matters pertain¬ 
ing to aviation—I believe that I have gained 
some appreciation of your problems and of 
the importance of our airport facilities to 
the successful functioning of air operations 
as a whole, particularly In these difficult 
times when Increasingly greater demands 
upon aviation facilities are being made. 

While I am going to center my comments 
this evening [ afternoonj on the Federal 
Government’s part In airport developments, 
I fully recognize, as you do also I am sure, 
that the Federal Government Is and can be 
only one of the partners In expanding and 
Improving the Nation’s aggregate of available 
airport facilities. The part of the local com¬ 
munity sponsors, and of you as the operating 
executives actively on the Job, determines 
more than anything else how well the air¬ 
ports function as an Indlspenslble arm of 
aviation. To you must go much of the 
credit for what has been and Is being ac¬ 
complished. 

SSSENTIALITT OP AIRPORTS 

It has aptly been said that an adequate 
system of airports is the essential "taproot 
of all aeronautical activity.’’ Obviously, the 
finest and swiftest aircraft which man has 
been able to devise can serve no useful pur¬ 
pose, aids to safe navigation In the air are 
by themselves pointless, and the most ex¬ 
pertly trained flying personnel is helpless 
and futile unless the port facilities are avail¬ 
able which enable the planes to take off and 
to reach safe landings at their appointed 
destinations. It Is only by means of ade¬ 
quate airport facilities that any community 
can become a significant part of the stream 
of air commerce. 

These altogether self-evident observations 
would require no particular mention were It 
not lor the notable fact that throughout 
most of the history of aviation up to the 
present the development of adequate airport 
facilities has tended rather persistently to 
lag behind Improvements In other aspects of 
aviation's growth and progress. If this be 
true, as it has been recognized to be by many 
who are Interested in the sound and balanced 
growth of aviation and air commerce, it be¬ 
comes important to consider how existing 
and prospective airport deficiencies can be 
overcome and how the responsibilities, finan¬ 
cial and otherwise, for the necessary im¬ 
provements should appropriately be divided 
among those who are concerned. 
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EMEftOENCT PROORAMS 

It may be helpful to note very briefly the 
background of airport developments in this 
country. For more than a decade prior to 
World War II. the Federal Government, un¬ 
der various work-relief programs, had pro¬ 
vided the greater part of the funds spent for 
the construction of airport facilities. The 
local communities and sponsors were re¬ 
quired, however, to provide the sites as well 
as to assume the costs of airport mainte¬ 
nance and operation. Considering the lack 
of experience in airport planning and de¬ 
sign in that early period, and also the 
fact that these airport projects were more 
often than not hurriedly conceived and 
carried out as emergency measures to pro¬ 
vide employment, it is not surprising that 
many of the facilities proved to be poorly 
located, designed, and constructed. To a 
large extent It may well be true that, 
under the circumstances then existing, 
future airport needs could not have been 
very clearly foreseen. But at least we do 
know by hindsight that a large part of 
the airport expenditures made In the decade 
of the thirties failed to produce facilities of 
lasting value. In any event, the mistakes 
that were made provided some needed les¬ 
sons to guide subsequent developments. 

Beginning in 1041 and continuing through 
the war period, airport construction had to 
be geared Into the war effort, with priorities 
limited strictly to those facilities which 
would contribute most to military require¬ 
ments and the national defense. Under the 
DLA (defense landing area) program In 
World War II a total of 636 municipal air¬ 
ports were constructed with Federal funds. 
As before, the municipal sponsors were ex¬ 
pected to furnish the sites and. except fur 
direct military operations, to bear the con¬ 
tinuing coats of operation and maintenance. 
Thus, throughout the first 16 years of Fed¬ 
eral participation in airport development, 
emergency conditions prevailed which dic¬ 
tated the essentials of the programs which 
were undertaken. 

THE POSTWAR PROGRAM AND LEGISLATION 

After the conflict, wherever possible these 
war-built facilities were converted to civilian 
use, even though In many instances they 
were not wholly suited lor such purposes. 
Nevertheless, the war undoubtedly accelerat¬ 
ed the growth of airport facilities, even as it 
stimulated the advancement of aviation gen¬ 
erally. 

At the present time there are some 2,100 
municipal airports In this country. Count¬ 
ing all types of landing areas and strips 
there are, of course, many more than this— 
altogether about 6,600—but most of this 
total number are suitable only for the small¬ 
er aircraft, local operations, and emergency 
landings when circumstances require. Many 
of these existing airports have been estab¬ 
lished since the close of the war and most 
of them have been substantially Improved 
or enlarged In recent years. 

In 1946 the Federal Airport Act was adopt¬ 
ed (Public Law No. 377, 79th Cong.). For 
the first time under this act provision was 
made for a sustained program of airport 
construction directed primarily toward the 
development of a national system of air¬ 
ports designed to meet the needs of civil 
aviation. Prior to that time, as I have men¬ 
tioned, Federal airport aid had been extend¬ 
ed mainly in connection with emergency 
programs, first of depression and then of war. 

The 1946 act authorized the appropriation 
of $520,000,000 to be spread over a 7-year 
period on the basis of matching grants to 
sponsors of public airports In the States and 
certain of the Territories. No restrictions as 
to the classes of airports eligible for Federal 
assistance were specified, apportionments as 
between larger and smaller airports being 


left broadly to the discretion of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The act did 
provide that the funds be spent In accord¬ 
ance with a national airport plan to be 
formulated and revised as necessary by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Good a<»*port8 do not spring Into being 
overnight. They require, as you well know, 
careful planning and working out of financial 
problems. For these reasons, and also be¬ 
cause the initiative In airport development 
still must come from the local community 
sponsors, the program envisaged by the 1046 
act started and gathered momentum rather 
slowly. Even so, appropriations for the first 
4 years totalled $157,000,000 through the 
fiscal year 1950, or at the rate of nearly $40,- 
000,000 a year. 

At this point I should like to refer briefly 
to amendatory legislation affecting the air¬ 
port program which Congress has enacted In 
recent months. The first of these amend¬ 
ments. which became effective on September 
27, 1950 (Public Law No. 846, 81st Cong.) 
extends for five additional years beyond June 
30, 1953, the period during which the $520,- 
000,000 authorized by the 1946 act may be 
expended. This extension should enable the 
public airport sponsors to proceed carefully 
with their plans under assurance of con¬ 
tinuity in the availability of the Federal 
funds which are provided. 

The second airport amendment to which I 
refer became effective on January 9.1951, un¬ 
der Public Law No. 012, Eighty-lirst Con¬ 
gress. Heretofore, the Federal Government 
has borne only 25 percent of the site-acqui¬ 
sition costs for airports, whereas usually the 
Federal share in other respects has been 60 
percent of construction costs. This restric¬ 
tion as to the financing of sites apparently 
hampered some communities in getting de¬ 
sirable airport projects under way and, per¬ 
haps more important, was contributing in 
some instances to the selection of poor loca¬ 
tions and the building of airports on too 
small an acreage. On the other hand, com¬ 
munities which were farsighted in selecting 
the best available sites, even though more 
costly as to the required original outlay, were 
in effect being penalized by the 25 percent 
restriction. It was widely felt that, because 
of the basic Importance ol suitable location 
and adequate size, the Federal Government 
should not weigh the scales against sound 
long-run airport economy. Consequently, 
under Public Law 912, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment now hears the same portion (50 per¬ 
cent) of land costs as it can pay ol other de¬ 
velopmental costs. As I understand it, many 
administrative and legal difficulties In dis- 
tinguUshlng between land-acquisition costs 
and other costs have also been eliminated by 
this change. 

NEED FOR INTEGRATED AVIATION FACILITIES 

One of the greatest aviation needs now, It 
seems to be agreed. Is for more deliberately 
considered integration of aviation facilities. 
By such integration I mean, for example, 
that sound airport planning requircf account 
to be taken of associated changes which are 
occurring or are in prospect with respect to 
flying equipment and air-navigation facili¬ 
ties. This problem is of particular impor¬ 
tance to you as airport managers because It 
is the airports in many Instances which are 
now, and threaten increasingly to become, 
the limiting bottlenecks to further aviation 
advances. 

Especially from the standpoint of safety 
and deiiendablllty of flying, v/e can all of us 
heartily applaud the great strides which have 
been made recently In the development of 
an improved all-weather common system of 
air-traffic control under the so-callcd SC-31 
program, which was Initiated on the basis of 
the report in 1948 by the Radio Technical 
Commission lor Aeronautics and which Is 


planned for completion by 19G3. Already It 
Is apparent, however, that this common sys¬ 
tem of alr-trafflc control, which is expected 
to cost the Federal Government considerably 
more than $1,000,000,000, cannot yield its 
full potential of benefits to aviation unless 
there are geared with It corresponding im¬ 
provements of airport facilities. 

The importance of this Integrated airport 
problem is high lighted with emphasis and 
clarity In the report of the Air Coordinating 
Committee on Air Traffic Control and the Na¬ 
tional Security, published last December. 
That report states that under the common 
system of air-traffic control now coming Into 
being the terminal area traffic capacities per 
Instrument runway will be approximately 
doubled and that this Increased traffic ca¬ 
pacity, when compared with anticipated in¬ 
creases in traffic demand, will eliminate the 
delays, cancellations, and bad weather un¬ 
reliability that currently cost the airlines 
alone millions of dollars annually. Mili¬ 
tary traffic also will be enabled to move Into 
civil airports or civil traffic to operate Into 
military bases with equal ease, since simpli¬ 
fied common procedures will be In use. 

It i.s not at all difficult to see what this 
means with respect to the adeauacy of air¬ 
port facilities on the ground. The stepped- 
up activity and greater traffic flow potential 
Into the terminal area will shift the bottle¬ 
neck to the surface of the airport Itself, 
whereas In the past the major bottle neck 
In the movement of air traffic was in the air 
because of cumbersome procedures of navi¬ 
gation which made It possible for only a 
few aircraft to complete approaches and to 
land at an airport In an hour. 

The report of the Air Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee finds that even today, with present 
traffic-control capacity, many of our airports 
have reached the saturation point and can¬ 
not handle the Increased traffic which the 
common system will make possible. Unless 
the advantages of this improved navigation 
system are to be nullified in large part, there¬ 
fore, airport design and development must 
keep pace and airports must be recognized 
for what they are—integral parts of the air- 
trafflc-control system. 

FEDERAI. ROLE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Airports, I don't need to tell you, cost 
money and often the necessary funds for Im¬ 
provements are not easy to come by. This 
raises directly the question of what are the 
relative share.s and areas of appropriate re¬ 
sponsibility for the financing of airports as 
between the Federal Government and the 
local sponsors. Is the present arrangement 
satisfactory, as provided under the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946, or should there be some 
shifting or reallnement of burdens in one 
direction or the other? Is there need for a 
classification of airports which would limit 
eligibility for Federal assistance to certain 
categories? 

To these Important questions I have no 
pat answer or conclusion, but I do think 
that it is both possible and desirable to in¬ 
dicate certain existing conditions which have 
a bearing on those questions. As in so many 
other ways the requirements of national de¬ 
fense and security must have first consid¬ 
eration with respect to airport developments 
and their financial support, and for all that 
we are able to see now this Is likely to be so 
for an indefinitely long period. 

I mentioned earlier that under the terms 
of the 1946 Federal Airport Act no limi¬ 
tations were placed upon the kinds or classes 
of airports which could be assisted with Fed¬ 
eral funds. The Federal Government, under 
this program, has been providing about 60 
percent of the cost of the smaller, as well as 
the larger, airports. Generally, the airports 
of class .sub-1. class 1, and class 2 are suit¬ 
able only for private-owner aircraft and 
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■mall transport planes. Under the airport 
program launced In 1946 and down to June 
30. 1949. such small airport projects ac¬ 
counted for almost one-half of the projects 
for which grants had been committed, and 
they accounted for approximately 14 percent 
of the allotted Federal airport funds. 

According to the national airport plan— 
1950~~ea projected last year by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for a 8-year pe¬ 
riod, there were found to be 5,093 locations at 
which airports should be constructed or Im- 
p: ved In order to meet existing or antici¬ 
pated demands. The estimated costs of this 
3-year program were 1928.000,000. of which 
the Federal share would be $445,700,000 and 
the sponsors’ share $482,300,000. Of the 
6.093 airport projects covered by this survey, 
more than 75 percent pertained to class 2 
or smaller airports, and they would account 
for over one-third of the projected Federal 
expenditures. 

It seems more likely now, however, that 
many of these contemplated smaller airport 
projects will have to give way on gi aunds of 
ersentiallty to requirements of the national 
defense. Insofar at least as financial assist¬ 
ance from the Federal Government Is con¬ 
cerned. Since the 1950 national airport 
plan was first announced, the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration has reviewed Its en¬ 
tire airport program and has eliminated 
nearly all of the small projects. The aim now 
is to concentrate on those larger projects 
which are most essential from the stand¬ 
point of the defease effort In the emergency.* 

Whether this may represent a permanent 
shift of emphasis with respect to the scope 
of Federal airport aid is not yet clear, but It 
does Indicate an awareness that In the 
present circumstances, at least. Federal 
funds fur airports should not be spread so 
widely or thinly as to defeat the essential 
purpose of the Federal Airport Act—to de¬ 
velop a system of airports having real na¬ 
tional slgniflcanoe. 

There appears to be considerable sentiment 
favoring such limitation as a matter of per¬ 
manent Federal policy. This does not mean, 
of course, that the smaller airports of more 
localised significance are not Important or 
should not be built. In emergencies, they 
may, like nearly all of the Nation’s facilities 
and resources, be called upon to serve a de¬ 
fense purpose as well as to provide local com¬ 
munity service. Xt seems true, nevertheless, 
as the Aviation Development Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has well emphasized in its report on 
America's Civil Air Power, dated August 28, 
1950, that many small airports will suffer 
attrition in the coming years unless these 
airports have the full support of the com¬ 
munities they serve. 

The Issue then Is where to set the limits 
of appropriate Federal financial respon¬ 
sibility In terms of the Interest of the Na¬ 
tion as a whole. Unless the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment were to assume a greater and greater 
share of the financial burden of airport de¬ 
velopment—both large and small and those 
of more localized as well as national sig¬ 
nificance, we must continue to rely mainly 
upon the Initiative and financial responsi¬ 
bility of the local community sponsors. 

As a final word, I should like to stress the 
Importance of Increasing airport revenues in 
order to realize In greater measure their 
financial self-support. This objective is of 
prime Importance, It seems to me, with re¬ 
spect to all airports whether large or small, 
and it is In the real interest not only of 
the local community sponsors and the Fed¬ 
eral taxpayers, but of the airline companies 
and other users of the airports as well. 


* Federal Airport Act, hearings on S. 1281 
and S. 2876 before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 81st Cong., 2d sees., August 29, 
1950, p. 33. 


Economic Stabiliution and the Attitude 
of Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TKNNEflSXZ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Why Does Labor Act That 
Way?” by Edwin A. Lahey, who has spe¬ 
cialized in the field of labor. The edi¬ 
torial appeared in the April issue of 
Extension magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Why Does Labor Act That Wat? 

(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

(In the present confusion over the wage- 
price controls, it Is dlflBcult for the layman 
to clearly understand the Issues. Wc have 
asked Mr. Lahey who. in his long writing 
career, has specialized In the field of labor, to 
tell us how things look to him as we go to 
press.) 

Labor leaders have hopped from one crisis 
to another since the economic-control agen¬ 
cies began to take shape In Washington. 

It would be easy to gather the Impression, 
as one reads the crisis bulletins, that labor 
leaders are screaming for special advantages 
for their members before the cement sets. 

This Is far from the truth. As we slip into 
a controlled economy In this country, an 
analysis of the basic fears rf the labor lead¬ 
ers would seem to be in order. 

The protests of A. F. of L., CIO, and Inde¬ 
pendent union leaders against the more pop¬ 
ular blueprints for control stem from a real 
concern for the family welfare of workers In 
every strata. Only time can tell whether 
their fears arc Justified, but the union leaders 
are apprehensive because they see a long 
period of economic controls ahead of us, 
with two grave dangers looming up. 

1. That under a rigged waged control, so¬ 
cial benefits separate from wage rates will 
be whittled down, or arrested In their nor¬ 
mal development. 

2. That under the stress of the mobiliza¬ 
tion fever, Congress may be stampeded by 
control officials Into passing a universal 
service act for civilians; which will end 
voluntary society as we know It. 

The restlessness of the labor-union officials 
Is firmly rooted In their own experience. 
They all served on committees and boards 
that administered Government controls In 
World War II. They know on the basis of 
their own experience that If they were In 
the seats of the mighty, they could devise a 
wage-control machine full of loopholes, and 
a price-control machine with no loopholes. 

But labor leaders are not In power. Presi¬ 
dent Truman has vested the vast powers of 
the National Defense Production Act in the 
hands of business executives, Industrialists, 
and financiers. 

A trade-unionist does not assume that a 
business executive, an industrialist, or a 
financier Is any less patriotic than himself. 
Neither does he assume that any of these 
types Is less human than himself. 

Consequently, the labor leaders have 
viewed the whole development of the control 
agencies with the suspicion that the men In 
charge were rigging up price-control ma¬ 
chinery with loopholes, and wage-control 
machinery with no loopholes, the opposite of 
what labor leaders might be tempted to do 


If they had the vast powers of the Federal 
administrators. 

The first draft of a wage-control rule by 
the Wage Stabilization Board headed by 
Cjrrus Chlng confirmed these suspicions and 
produced a real revolt, in which the three 
labor members of the nine-man Board walked 
out. 

The three public members and three In¬ 
dustry members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board had determined, over the running op¬ 
position of the labor members, that wage 
increases of 10 percent above the rates pre¬ 
vailing on January 1, 1060, would be per¬ 
mitted to compensate workers for the in¬ 
creased cost of living. 

The Board also voted that “fringe benefits’* 
wou d be frozen, pending “further study.’* 
Meanwhile, any “fringe benefits’’ would have 
to come out of the 10 percent general wage 
increase permitted in the orde**. 

The freeze of “fringe benefits’’ was the 
thing that Induced the labor revolt. 

This term is a misnomer and for this rea¬ 
son the unrest of the labor leaders ha'; not 
been clearly understood. 

A “fringe benefit” Is anything outside the 
basic wage structure. In recent years of 
collective bargaining, the area of “fringe 
benefits” has been expanded to new horizons, 
so that today the “fringe” on the economic 
rug is very wide and runs all the way around, 
instead of Just at the ends. 

Pensions, health, welfare, and hospital 
plans, paid holidays, vacation time, regional 
wage diflerertlals—these are some of the 
vastly Important aspirations of labor that 
come under the Innocuous head of “fringe 
benefits.” 

If the southern wage differential were 
eliminated tomorrow, such action would 
cause an economic earthquake, but it would 
come under the title of a “fringe benefit,” 

If the workers In auto and steel negotl- 
fted a pension increase to a minimum of 
$200 per month at 66, It would be a "fringe 
benefit” of tremendous cost to industry, end 
a tremendous blessing to older workers. 

Similarly, it would tae a “fringe benefit” 
If private Industry pensions were “vested.” 
The "vesting” of existing pensions Is the 
next great hurdle for the unions In the mass- 
production industries. When a worker In a 
noncontributory pension plan leaves his 
employment today, he generally leaves his 
pension rights behind him. When these 
pension plans are "vested," the payments 
made by a company Into his pension account 
will remain credited to him whe‘\ he changes 
employers. 

This specific issue of the pension rights of 
a worker who shifts employment will soon as¬ 
sume major proportions, as the flow of de¬ 
fense orders brings about the involuntary 
transfer of many workers froir one plant to 
another. 

Quite naturally, labor leaders are net will¬ 
ing to stand by and see this and other “fringe 
issues” dropped into the deep freeze of eco¬ 
nomic controls “pending further study." 

Labor economists are quite willing to con¬ 
cede that a worker's hourly wage rate should 
bo subject to control in an inflationary 
period, assuming that there Is some relation 
of wage rates to price movements. 

But they will not admit the Justice of 
completely freezing "fringe benefits," or of 
the suggested method of taking these "fringe 
benefits’’ out of an allowable increase in 
wage rates. 

On their behalf. It should be said that it 
Is difficult to see the inflationary effect of 
Blight Increases in pension and hospital in- 
Burance paymentB, or an increase In paid 
holidays or vacation time, such as labor 
might be able to negotiate In collective bar¬ 
gaining with employers. 

The second fear of the labor leaders, over 
the development of manpower mobilization 
policies inimical to the family welfare of 
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union members. Is perhaps remote, but none 
the less real. 

The A. P. of L., and CIO, and the non- 
affiliated unions strongly urged in the be¬ 
ginning of the mobilization effort that Sec¬ 
retary of Labor Tobin remain In charge of 
ull manpower policies, as orginally intended 
by President Truman. 

But, over the vigorous protests of his labor 
friends, the President reassigned the man¬ 
power authority of the National Defense 
Production Act to Charles E. Wilson, the 
over-all boss of the mobilization effort, who, 
It can be reasonably assumed, did not give up 
his post as president of General Electric 
until he was assured by Mr. Truman that 
he would have complete powers to mobilize 
the Industrial and civilian manpower re¬ 
sources of the Nation. 

The labor leaders fear not Mr. Wilson, but 
his manpower advisor, Ocn. Lucius Clay, 
whom they regard as an exponent of uni¬ 
versal service Idea, a concept that comes 
naturally to a military man. 

The frightened union officials feel that In 
the black despair of another Pearl Harbor 
Day, It would take only a suggestion from 
General Clay to Mr. Wilson and then to 
Congress to clamp this Nation under the 
regimentation of universal service, In which 
men, women, and children would be told 
when and where to report for work. 

Mr. Wilson tried manfully to quiet the 
apprehension and stem the revolt of the 
labor leaders In Washington. 

While his deputy. Economic Stabilization 
Director Eric Johnston, sought a way to 
woo back the labor members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Wilson himself sent a 
mollifying letter to the United Labor Policy 
Committee, offering to accept one of their 
members as his own counsellor in mobiliza¬ 
tion work, and reminding the labor leaders 
that the “effective employment of man¬ 
power In the mobilization program Is not 
solely a labor problem.” 

Maybe the labor leaders are seeing things 
under the bed, we can't say for sure. But 
as we pointed out in the beginning of this 
editorial, the labor boys had plenty of ex¬ 
perience in economic mobilization In World 
War II, and ought to be able to recognize 
a cold deal when they're getting one. 


Letter Written by a Marine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
wc hear one story from our Speaker tell¬ 
ing us about the Imminence of war and, 
at the .same time, in the other body we 
find Senator Connally stating that war 
is not likely this year, you can see how 
we in Congress think that most informa¬ 
tion is put out for propaganda purposes. 
The people throughout the country are 
subject to the same thoughts, and many 
of us doubt the stories being released 
from the battle front. Therefore, let¬ 
ters written by the boys to members of 
their families really give us the best 
picture of what is going on in Korea. 

I am inserting a letter written by a 
marine to his brother-in-law, which not 
only gives us an idea of what the boys 
are thinking but graphically describes 
what they are going through: 


Marine Fighter Squadron, April 14,1951. 

Dear Stew and Bets; We are all so upset 
about this MacA. deal we are sick. Hope the 
American people have the gumption and good 
sense to do something about it. MacA. is the 
only leader in the United States In my mind 
with guts. The only thing in the world the 
Commies respect Is force, and he Is the only 
leader we have who threatens them with It. 
It is apparent to us out here that this 
Commie deal Is a war to the finish. I’m sure 
It must be to those in the States—except our 
State Department people. Why don’t the 
people do something about it? Why should 
we not utilize the CN troops and why not 
bomb the Manchurian bases and MSR? They 
arc worrying about getting in an all-out war 
with China and we are already in one. We 
are Jus' leaving the time of the knockout 
blow to the Reds. Tlielr build-up In North 
Korea Is fabulous and in Manchuria it’s un¬ 
doubtedly greater. We could stop it if they'd 
let us. but they won’t. That means they 
will annihilate us here, or wo’ll give them 
everything over a treaty table that our peo¬ 
ple have suffered and died to protect. Dur¬ 
ing tlie last 3 weeks the AA has gotten so 
bad we have had to completely change our 
tactics. All this build-up could have been 
prevented If we'd opened up on the Man¬ 
churian borders and we have had to sit idly 
by and watch it happen. Don’t believe what 
you read in the papers. This situation is far 
worse than our position in the Philippines, 
etc., in 1941. Certainly our leaders have 
access to our Intelligence reports, and I can¬ 
not understand their thinking. I hope MacA. 
blows the lid off when he hits Uncle Sugar— 
and I believe he will. I’ll stop sounding off. 
It’s just that we all have a very hopeless 
feeling about the future of our country. 

I did some flying while we were In Yoko¬ 
suka. I took some boys to Itaml and we 
picked up four replacement aircraft. Boy, 
are they Junk heaps. We are flying equip¬ 
ment now, Stew, that you wouldn’t fly in 
the States. Our mechanics and ordnance 
men are working around the clock to keep 
our planes In good enough repair to main¬ 
tain a schedule. They are doing a bang-up 
Job. After we got to Tokyo with our planes 
we still had a little time to play. Tokyo is 
really State-side, only cheaper. I had 2 
days there and It was really fine. The people 
stationed there are fat as a goose—scotch 
and sodas 18 cents at the Australian officers’ 
club, and everything else on the same scale. 
Seems funny to see automobiles, etc., again. 
No wonder our occupation forces went to 
hell. Anyhow, we had a couple first-class 
parties and everyone was relaxed, hung over, 
etc., when we pulled out for the zone again. 
We had been hit very hard the last couple 
of days of operation prior to going to Tokyo, 
so everyone was ready. I’ve virtually been 
on the wagon out here so far. but most of 
the b(jys were on their butts. We went back 
to our regular operating area on the west 
coast and only operated 3 days. Boy, the 
activity had stepped up. We all got shot 
up—I got shot up two hops of there and we 
had three planes shot down. Two of the 
boys were picked up O. K. and our skipper 
was killed. HLs plane was hit and he tried 
to make the const, but it started burning. 
He Jumped and was picked up later that 
night by helicopter, but he was dead. It 
was a great loss to our squadron and to the 
Marine Corps—^lie was a wonderful C. O. and 
we all felt very bad. Wc had so many planes 
beat up we couldn’t make the flight schedule 
and we returned to Yoslho. We stayed there 
1 day, had the skipper’s services and I got 
drunk along with everyone else In the squad- 
ro*^. The services were over at 1500 and I 
was aboard ship at 1800 to assume the duty 
and was loaded enough to be sick all the 
next day on the way to the east coast. We’ve 
been operating with an English carrier and 
they have a good bunch of boys. They’ve 
had some bad luck—^lost a pilot a day since 


we came back out here. The first day we 
operated out here we had 12 planes shot up 
out of 30 launched and 1 .shot down. Sum¬ 
ner went in the water off of Wonsan and 
was picked up by a helicopter off a cruiser. 
When he got aboard he found Jeff Harp (a 
pilot who was In our squadron before we 
went carrier-based). He’s been picked up 
the day before for the second time. One 
boy was hit In the cockpit and had super¬ 
ficial wounds In the back. 

Wo finally decided that the Chinks had 
successfully countered our tactics to the 
extent we’d have to change ours. We did 
change and we’ve been doing O. K. since— 
pick up a few holes, but nothing too rough. 
We are getting a few replacements, but they 
are Just about keeping up with our natural 
attrition. We’ve had three boys relieved 
this month that had been shot down and 
were through flying for a while, and we’ve 
picked up five replacements. They say. how¬ 
ever, that there are a couple large replace¬ 
ment drafts coming out the next 2 months, 
so we are still hoping to get relieved In June. 
The squadron morale hit a low point a while 
back, but with encouraging news about re¬ 
lief, It seems to be getting pretty high 
again. I’ll have a hundred missions by the 
end of this month, so you can see some of 
the boys are getting sort of tired. I was 
high man last quarter and I’m not tired, but 
some of them are. 

The only thing that upsets me Is I’m 
afraid we are doing all this for nothing and 
that Truman and Acheson and the others 
will give away everything we are fighting for. 
We’ve all Just been sitting here talking 
about It and I guess that’s why I can’t 
get it out of my mind. 

We are getting up at 3; 30 a. m, every 
morning and next cruise we’ll probably get 
up at 3 a. m. I slept all afternoon yester¬ 
day and ’til 8 a. m. this morning because 
we arc replenishing this morning. I really 
feel rested. This carrier life Is so much 
better than land based that every time I 
feel low I Just think about Kimpo, Wonsan, 
Yonpo, etc., and I feel real good. 

Surely miss Janet and the kids. Surely 
Is going to be fun to see them again. Lord 
but the kids must be growing up. We’ve got 
some new 21-year-old replacements that 
really make us feel old. Let’s face It. we 
aren’t getting any younger. Sure hope I can 
get back to work soon, but I doubt If we’ll 
make It. Surely wish I had a house and was 
settled in one place, but I guess that’s out— 
probably get tired of it anyway. Janet is 
happily settled In her house and I’m very 
happy about that. For the first time In my 
life I’m anxious to be home and help around 
the house, etc. I want to take Janet on a 
nice vacation—nothing fancy. Just to get 
away. Then try and be a little more help 
around with the house and kids. I've always 
used ull my energies toward my vocation and 
getting ahead as a breadwinner, but that 
doesn’t seem as important to me anymore. 
Our lives are fouled up and will probably con¬ 
tinue to be fouled up to the extent that long- 
rnngo planning, etc. is sort ol a waste of time 
I’m afraid. 

If we could Just get a change in adminis¬ 
tration I’d feel a lot different. If I had the 
money I’d feel like being a politician—^I guess 
I sound like one today. 

Dorothy and Jack undoubtedly had a nice 
trip. I hope It wasn’t all business with Jack. 
Just at the time when he should be able to 
start relaxing a little. It looks as if he will be 
busier than he’s ever been before. We’ve got 
a lot of building to do all over the world, and 
It’s going to have to be done pronto. I can’t 
help but worry Janet and kids a little, being 
In Los Angeles, but I’ll be home soon. She 
has a lot of friends around there and seems 
to be having a pretty fair time. Clem Is 
about to go into business for himself, and 
apparently has a pretty good deal set up. He 
wants me to try and get out of the Marine 
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Corps when I get home to go Into it with 
him. Three of my old bosses have written me 
offering me Jobs, and they all sound swell, 
but I Just wonder what's the use of working 
my butt off again. Just to be called back In 
the service In a year or two again. If I’d 
gotten further along In construction I'd be 
worth more to the country In that capacity, 
but. unfortunately, the best I can offer them 
Is an aircraft Jockey. Life, I guess. 

Please pardon the B. 8. Sometimes It 
helps Just to blow off a little. We’ve had a 
swell cruise, and I haven’t a kick in the 
world. My family’s well and happy, and 1*11 
be home soon. 

I loved your pictures and letters. Lots of 
love. 

Bert. 


Test Comes Now on Asia Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following ar¬ 
ticle by Charles A. Merrill from the Bos¬ 
ton Sunday Globe of April 29, 1951: 
Test Comes Now on Asia Polict—^Result 
OF Desperate Fighting xn Korea Mat Help 
Shape United States Course as Mac- 
Arthur and Defense Chiefs Present 
Views to Senate Committee 

(By Charles A. Merrill) 

Gradually the trumult and the shouting 
dies. The renowned "old soldier" who raa 
come back from the wars may not fade 
away, but henceforth he will play a more 
normal role on the American scene, and will 
be accorded more rational treatment by the 
public. The mass hysteria honoring the 
general, so fascinating on the television 
screen for the millions unable to be present, 
already seems like a dream dimly etched on 
our memories. Our attention has shifted 
back to that corner of the world whence 
the general flew home to us. TV does not 
yet reach that far. But the headlines spot¬ 
light events In Korea of more Importance 
than the career of any individual. Our 
seasoned young soldiers on the Asiatic 
front—our few to whom so many Americans 
are debtors—^together with their UN allies, 
have again been struggling against a Red 
tidal wave. Lieutenant General Rldgway, 
the new supreme commander, warns us that 
this battle may prove decisive. 

If the latest attack by Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, shall turn out to be the long-antici¬ 
pated Red offensive, it could settle the argu¬ 
ment here at home over American policy In 
the Par East. 

NO TV DRAMA 

As emotion subsides, the Issue Is being 
clarified in the public mind. The MacArthur 
Idea Is that an effort should be made to end 
the Korean conflict quickly. He thinks he 
might have accomplished this If (1) he had 
been permitted to bomb the Manchurian 
supply bases: (2) If American planes were 
dispatched to bombard coastal areas on the 
Chinese mainland; and (3) If our Govern¬ 
ment had sent aid and given the go-ahead to 
Nationalist leader Chlang Kai-shek on For¬ 
mosa for an attack on Communists in China. 
This, says the general, plus reinforcements 
In Korea, might turn the trick. He thinks it 
Improbable that Soviet Russia would involve 
her forces In retaliation. The administra¬ 
tion replies that, quite aside from its deter¬ 
mination to keep the civil authorities In 


control of foreign policy. It eonsldere the 
ItacArthur program too great a risk. Pre- 
aumably, this is the option of the Joint 
Ohlefs of Staff. They do not believe it wise 
to commit our forces to a full-scale Asiatic 
war. They hope to limit the Korean con¬ 
flict. We are playing for time to build up 
our defenses in Western Europe. Further¬ 
more, have our Allies not made It clear that 
they will not support any such plan as Mao- 
Arthur urged? Are we ready alone to take 
on Red China and Soviet Russia, plus her 
European satellltea? 

Within a few days, according to present 
plans, the conflict of views will be aired be¬ 
fore a combined Senate committee. Pre¬ 
sumably, General MacArthur will outline his 
Ideas in detail, and answer questions. De¬ 
fense Secretary Marshall and General Brad¬ 
ley. our top military planners, are expected 
to follow. . Out of the huddle something 
definite should emerge. The American peo¬ 
ple should be kept Informed on the proceed¬ 
ings. But It is to be hoped that the Senators 
will not be tempted to stage a full-dress TV 
drama. This was highly useful in the 
Kefauver crusade which sought to rouse 
public opinion against corruption. But his¬ 
trionics will hardly help our foreign policy 
makers In framing a defense policy. The 
committee should be concerned with the 
past only Insofar as It helps Illuminate the 
road ahead. And surely, great caution will 
be in order for security reasons. 

MAK WITH PLAN 

The acclaim for General MacArthur, al¬ 
most as ardent In Chicago and Milwaukee 
In the past week as It had previously been 
In Washington and New York, Is typically 
American. He rated it on his record. His 
long absence from the country added to the 
glamor. But there was more to it than this. 
Though the whole episode was made to order 
for certain political master minds, there has 
up to the present hour been nothing in the 
general's conduct to encourage those few 
reckless followers whose attitude seems to 
imply: "Who does r the wars more than his 
captain can. becomes his captain’s captain.’’ 
In large part, the story seems to be that the 
appearance of this vivid personality, under 
rebuke by his superiors, offered an opportu¬ 
nity for a growing public mood of discon¬ 
tent, frustration, uneasiness, and resent¬ 
ment to express itself. Only a few years after 
the end of World War II, the American 
people are again in trouble. The casualty 
lists are coming In. The planning of youth 
for peacetime careers Is once more Inter¬ 
rupted. Prices soar, and so do taxes. Worst 
of all, this time the objective seems obscure, 
nor does there seem to be any end in sight. 
A magnetic radio voice or TV personality Is 
lacking to rally the people. Even If there 
were such it might not prove persuasive In 
a period when we are neither wholly at peace 
nor fully at war. To appreciate this, we have 
only to recall that, even under the vibrant 
leadership of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
lower House of Congress foil only one vote 
short on a motion to empty our training 
camps a few months before Pearl Harbor. 
Now. in this hour of perplexity, appears a 
picturesque figure, experienced In war and 
postwar maneuvering. He not only has 
charm. He has a program, and he is artic¬ 
ulate. 

This may be the explanation of the public 
reaction to General MacArthur. But it does 
not supply the answer to the complex prob¬ 
lem of security for our coimtry and the pres¬ 
ervation of our common heritage, western 
civilization. 

MASS XILLINO 

It may lift our spirits to remind ourselves 
of the substantial agreement among us that 
our quest Is for peace. There Is little dis¬ 
sent from that. Any other Idea, now that 
science has removed all physical barriers on 
the earth and placed in the hands of man 


Instruments for mass slaughter, would be 
sheer madness. 

There are many reputable observers who 
beUeve that we can avoid an all-out war. 
Speaking In London, President Conant, of 
Harvard, though warning that Western Eu¬ 
rope must be made defensible as a deter¬ 
rent to possible rashness In the Kremlin, 
sees hope, perhaps a decade hence, of dis¬ 
armament and peace—"a free world secure 
In Its own frontiers, a Soviet with vastly di¬ 
minished ambitions and pretensions." Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, former EGA Director, ex¬ 
presses similar views in an article, Just pub¬ 
lished In book form, captioned "Blueprint 
for peace." 

President Truman says the major aim of 
his administration Is to avoid another global 
war. And though he may differ on the 
method best calculated to bring peace, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himself evidently believes 
full-scale war would be suicidal. As he re¬ 
minded Congress, he has not on the record 
been a warmonger. About a year ago, short¬ 
ly before the Korean outbreak, the general 
told C. L. Sulzberger, of the New York Times, 
In an Interview In Tokyo, "The scientists of 
the world have developed to such an ex¬ 
traordinary degree the processes and ways 
of accomplishing mass killing that war is no 
longer rationally a means of settling Inter¬ 
national problems. Its destruction has be¬ 
come so great that there can be no victor. 
• * • The public realizes all too well In 

the terms of the last war that there can be 
no real victor In a future war. The Russian 
masses are probably Just as opposed to a 
shooting war as are the people in the weet- 
ern coimtries. 

BIG WARS NOW 

We sometimes forget that until relatively 
modern times, war did not touch the lives 
of the majority of the people, except In the 
region where it was fought. In both ancient 
Rome and medieval Europe, dependence 
upon citizen soldiers became impractical, 
and professional armies were raised to fight 
wars which, measured In modern terms, 
were restricted. The first compulsory mili¬ 
tary service law in history was promulgated 
by leaders of the French Revolution. The 
Prussian militarists Introduced universal 
peacetime training, and converted Europe 
Into an armed camp. Thus it has remained 
since 1870, and as we have learned to our 
sorrow, on explosion over there Is a chain 
reaction from which there Is no escape lor 
us. 

Wars no longer have their origin In the 
struggle of capitalist states for markets and 
sources of raw materials Civilization has 
evolved beyond that. Two aggressive, total¬ 
itarian revolutions, first the Fascist, now 
the Communist, the later worldwide, have 
disturbed the peace. 

The western countries—and if the truth 
were known, probably the people of Soviet 
Russia, after 16,000,000 casualties In World 
War II—have no stomach for an atomic con¬ 
flict. In the first flush of revolutionary tri¬ 
umph, Red Chinese leaders have perhaps 
Indoctrinated their armies with martial 
fanaticism for Asiatic conquest. But this 
can hardly be true of mankind generally. If 
the Russian desertions to the Nazis in the 
last war mean anything, the Soviet rulers 
will hesitate to lead their people Into an¬ 
other conflict. 

The danger signals are up. We cannot 
Ignore them. Another flareup, like the Ko¬ 
rean struggle, might spread. But our best 
chance would seem to be to play for time, 
to build strength and use It for peace. 

Results of the fighting In Korea may well 
shape our course. If the Red attack is 
stalled, the hour should be propitious for 
the UN to find out If the Chinese Reds have 
had enough. To have checked Communist 
aggression In that area might prove a turn¬ 
ing point In the midcentury struggle to save 
the peace of the world. 
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The Navajo*’ Problem a* They See It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following: 

The Navajos" Problem as Thet See It 

Dear Friend or the Navajos: The follow¬ 
ing comments and sentiments of the Navajos 
are given you at the request of their leaders, 
60 you may better understand their feelings, 
desires, and needs at this time. 

Our organization is endeavoring to assist 
them In their many problems toward the 
goal of attaining their rightful place In Amer¬ 
ican life and citizenship. 

We bespeak your continued Interest and 
assistance In this undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Navajo Assistance, Inc., 
Bert Fousma, 

Managing Director, 

Before we were taken captive by the United 
States in 1864 we lived on the land which 
lays between four of our sacred mountains, 
namely, Mount Taylor, near Grants, N. Mex.; 
San Francisco Peaks, near FlagatafI, Arlz.: 
Laplata Mountains, in southwestern Colo¬ 
rado; and Mount Baldy, near Alamosa. 

This was a large land and a good land, con¬ 
taining open plains, mountains, valleys, and 
meadows. Tliore was grass and trees, lakes, 
springs, streams, and water holes. We had 
our farms, orchards, sheep, goats, and horses. 
We had a good living. 

About 200 years ago the Spanish came to 
our country and said that we would have to 
obey them. Then In 1823 Mexico said they 
were our bos.s. in 1846 the United States 
took our land from the Mexicans and told us 
we belonged to them. Why these nations, 
which had so much land of their own, had to 
fight about our land and take it way from us 
Is hard for us to understand. 

When the United States soldiers came, they 
said we would have to stop fighting and 
stealing. Most of our people did not believe 
we had to obey these strangers so kept on 
doing the same as they did before. Then 
the so dlers burned our fields and orchards 
and killed our animals. When we finally 
didn’t have anything to eat, we were forced 
to bring our women and children to the 
white man’s fort, so that we wouldn’t starve. 
That was In the spring of 1864. 

Then they took all tur people on a long 
march of about 400 miles from our home¬ 
land to Fort Sumner, N. Mex. Our women, 
children, and old people sufiered much on 
the way, and we all reached Port Sumner 
practically naked. We were hungry and cold, 
tired and sick. 

While we were in exile at Fort Sumner, 
Washington appropriated $100,000 for our re¬ 
lief. but we didn’t get much relief. Some of 
our white friends heard about this and there 
was an investigation. This revealed that we 
were given only $30,000 of relief supplies, and 
that some bad white men got away with 
$70,000. We realized that dishonest people 
were taking things that were Intended for us. 
Sometimes they would walk us around a 
building and count us twice, so they would 
get more supplies for us, but we didn’t get it. 
Then we tried to fool them by raising the 
number of persons shown on our ration 
tickets so our families could get enough to 
eat, but they found out about it and made 
dllTerent kind of ration tickets that we 
couldn't change. 
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We had old tents to live In. There wasn’t 
enough wood to keep us warm, and, because 
we didn't have enough blankets or clothes, 
we suffered from the cold. However, we 
worked hard and willingly did what wc were 
told to do. constructing buildings, unloading 
freight, and so forth. The soldiers and of¬ 
ficers reported that we were very good 
workmen. 

In our homeland we were used to a roving 
life, but at Fort Sumner they made us live in 
12 small villages and work on little farms. 
The bad water and poison weeds killed our 
livestock. The water also made us .sick. Dry 
weather and bugs killed our crops. Many 
people died. 

We were hungry, sick, weak, and discour¬ 
aged, and then a worse thing happened. In 
the winter of 1866-67 smallpox came and 
killed many of our people. The dead were 
quickly buried, but the graves were not made 
deep enough. We saw coyotes come and dig 
up the bodies of our loved ones, and wc were 
too sick and weak to do anything about It. 
We believe the coyote brings evil. That made 
us feel doubly unhappy and afraid. We 
wanted to get away from that place. Many 
of our people escaped and went back to our 
homeland. Borne of our girls, in order to get 
enough to eat and warm clothing, ran awuy 
to little towns and lived with white men or 
Mexicans. We longed for our homeland 
where we could keep our families together 
and provide food and clothing for them. 

We begged for permission to go back to our 
own country. We were willing to agree to 
anything, just so they would allow us to 
leave that awful place where everything went 
wrong during the 4 years that we were com¬ 
pelled to stay there. 

Then In 1868, a treaty was made. We were 
permitted to leave Port Sumner, but not yet 
permitted to go to our former homes. We 
were Instructed to go to Port Wingate (near 
Gallup, N. Mex.). 

After the long walk from Port Sumner 
to Fort Wingate, we were again naked and 
hungry, but they didn’t give us enough to 
eat. The treaty authorized purchase of 500 
beef cattle and 1,000,000 pounds of corn lor 
our sustenance in the winter of 1868-69. 
Some of that cattle and corn was not given 
to us. We never got enough food and cloth¬ 
ing. We ate prairie dogs, rats, and field mice, 
roots, wild plants, seeds, and tree bark. 

When it became too crowded at Fort Win¬ 
gate, they took some of our people to Port 
Defiance, Ariz., but we weren’t yet permit¬ 
ted to go to our former homes. We had 
to loaf around and wait for the 15,000 sheep 
and goats which the treaty said wc would re¬ 
ceive. but which were late In coming. 

The animals finally came In the whiter of 
1869-70, We were given about three sheep 
for each member of the family, also some seed 
and a few tools. We were sure glad to get 
them. Now wc coulc. leave and go to work. 
We took good care of the sheep and goats. 
We worked hard and did all we could to 
eke out a living so that the Government 
wouldn’t have to help us. In 1887 an In¬ 
vestigator said that $700,000 was due our 
people for appropriations made by Congress 
for implements, seed, and stock, which we 
never received. 

Our sheep and goats Increased. Our peo¬ 
ple increased. We soon realized that wo 
needed mure land for our animals and that 
we were shut out from most of the land 
that we had before we were taken Into exile. 
The best of our old streams, springs, and 
lakes were excluded. We needed all the land 
and water back again that was our homeland 
between our four sacred mountains. 

As early as 1876 some of our head men 
went to Washington and pleaded for more 
land for our people. We did not understand 
that the treaty cut us down to such a small 
area. 

In 1886, when the Apache Indians were 
on the warpath and the United Btates sol¬ 


diers had difficulty in subduing them, our 
people were asked to help. While Indian 
troops were being formed, our chiefs met 
with the commanding officer. They said: 
“We are willing to help you. Our men will 
go to fight for you. They will leave their 
homes and loved ones. They will leave their 
people. They may not come back. They 
would like to have their children provided 
for by giving them our old homeland east 
of here that was taken from us. That Is the 
heart of our country. That is where our 
heart Is. That is what our children should 
have.’’ The commanding officer replied: “We 
will do that.*’ But that promise was not 
kept, and our children still have no land. 

Small parts of our original homeland were 
given to us from time to time, but not nearly 
enough for our Increasing people and ani¬ 
mals. Some of our land was taken for the 
railroad, 'lliey were given a lot of land on 
both sides of the track which was built In 
the early IBSO’s. They leased that land to 
white cattlemen, and we were chased off. 
White and Mexican homesteaders came on 
our land, threatened us with guns and 
burned our hogans. Our best farm land Is 
now occupied by white men and Mexicans. 
Our best grazing land Is now controlled by 
white cattlemen. The good things were 
taken away from us, and evil brought Into 
our country by bootleggers, gamblers, and 
prostitutes. We obeyed the treaty In not 
harming others, but no protection was given 
u.H against others harming us. We were com¬ 
manded not to scalp anyone, but It seemed 
that no one cared If outsiders came in and 
skinned us alive. 

In spite of disappointments, we did the 
best we could with what land and water we 
were allowed, and Increased our sheep from 
8 per person to an average of over 30 per 
person. It takes 60 per person to make a 
decent living, such as the white people call 
a minimum living standard. We had 
visions of the time when we would reach 
that standard and could afford a house, 
proper food, and clothing, ana all the other 
things we saw the white people have, and 
which we wanted for our wives and children, 
to make them well and happy. 

But then. Just when we were getting along 
pretty good, the Government said there was 
too much sand from our reservation going 
Into the Colorado River, and would fill up 
Hoover Dam. We said, “Give us more land 
and water like we have been asking for. 
Give us bark all of our old homeland. Then 
there will not be ’soil erosion from overgraz¬ 
ing.’ ’’ But they would not do that. In¬ 
stead of giving us more land and water, they 
came to our homes and first took away our 
goats, which we needed for milk for our 
children and for meat to eat. Then they 
kept on cutting and cutting our goats and 
horses and sliecp until we now have an 
average of only about seven per person. 
Many families have none at all. 

When this treaty was made in 1868. the 
Government told us: “Take good care of your 
sheep. Then they will increase, and some¬ 
time in the future you w’ill have enough to 
take good care of your families.’’ We did 
Just what they told us, but then, when we 
were getting enough sheep to take cure of 
our families, they made us get rid of them. 
It made us angry and discouraged for them 
to treat us like that. Wc hadn't done any¬ 
thing wrong. We obeved the treaty. We fol¬ 
lowed their instructionr. We worked hard 
and saved. Bheep are our heart. They are 
our life. They took our heart out of us. 
They took our life away from us. We were 
helpless, disillusioned, and discouraged. 
Hunger and fjickness Increased. Many of our 
people, especially the babies and little chil¬ 
dren. died. Tuberculosl.s Increased rapidly 
on account of undernourishment. 

The Government said they would give us 
plenty of work on the reservation that would 
more than offset our lots of income from 
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the aheep. They made flowery promises of 
giving us work building schools, dams, wells, 
and irrigation projects. But those promises 
were not fulfilled. Some families had to 
eat the few sheep they had left and were 
then dependent upon relatlvea. Mothers, too 
sick or weak to bear more children, died and 
left many orphans. 

Tlie Government said they would give our 
needy people relief but, even though there 
were thousands needing help, they gave small 
checks nd a few supplies to only a small 
number. The relief supplies lasted only a 
few days, and sometimes they skipped a 
month or two. Then the needy were again 
dependent upon their relatives and friends 
and consequently all were undernourished, 
as there was not enough to go around. 

Three thousand six hundred of our boys 
wore in the Second World War. They were 
good soldiers. Their families received allot¬ 
ment checks and could buy baby food, canned 
milk, and other necessities for their babies 
and small children, but when the war 
stoppe-’ and they didn’t get those checks any 
more the children had to go back to their old 
poor diet, and many are undernourished and 
sickly. More than half of our children die 
before they reach school nge. 

Oiu* people need a*^slstance. What we 
would like best of all is the fulfillment of 
promises made us. Then we would have more 
land and water, so that we could have more 
sheep and goats and farms. Mow, instead 
of that, we are compelled to leave our home¬ 
land to go to work in beet and vegetable 
fields and on railroads far away from home 
and kin. We appreciate the efforts to help 
us get wor . but they do not seem to realize 
that this is breaking up our families, as in 
many cases we cannot take our little chil¬ 
dren along; also crippled and sick and old 
and blind persons, who need our help, must 
be left behind. The railroads will not take 
families, so fathers must leave home for 
months. Sometimes the wife or baby dies, 
and he does not know about it until he comes 
home many days later. Many of our men 
who go away to work are taught bad things 
by the white, black, and Mexican men and 
women, who take advantage of their inno¬ 
cence and ignorance. As a result, disease 
and drunkenness is increasing. Some of our 
girls working far from home are learning to 
lead bad lives. When the fathers are away 
for a long time the mothers, children, sick 
and aged are not properly protected and 
cared for. The off-reservation work is sea¬ 
sonal and menial, and there is no future for 
us in that class of work. The breaking of 
families is contrary to all American and re¬ 
ligious principles. It is having a very serious 
effect upon our children as well as the par¬ 
ents, and especially upon the older unmar¬ 
ried boys and girls. 

We need the kind of work that will make 
it possible for us to keep our families to¬ 
gether and support them, have a decent 
home for them to live, dress our children 
properly when they go to school, buy proper 
food for our babies and little children, take 
care of the sick and crippled and old people, 
become respected American citizens. When 
they decreased our sheep, they promised us 
much w'ork. building schools, roads, irriga¬ 
tion projects, dams and wells, and thus pro¬ 
viding those desirable Improvements which 
we so badly need. Those betterments will 
make it possible for us to again become self- 
supporting. Although their cost might bo 
considered high, it is only a small percentage 
of the value of the land and the income 
which was taken from us. 

We need education. In the treaty of 1868 
the Government promised us a school and 
teacher for every 30 children of school age, 
but today there is school room for only 8.000 
of the 24,000 children of school age. Sixteen 
thousand of our children cannot go to school. 
As there is not enojgh good land for them 
to make a living on tlie reservation, and as 


they are not being given an education so 
that they can take care of themselves off the 
reservation, what will become of them? 

In 1933 the Government promised, in addi¬ 
tion to Improving the seven boarding schools 
In existence at that time, to build seventy 
community-day schools with laundries and 
shower rooms, a doctor and nurse, and agents 
who would be ready to help us in our many 
problems. That made us very happy, as we 
wanted our children to be given an education 
without being sent far away from home and 
kin. We also needed the health and home¬ 
making services promised. But it was Just 
another promise that was not fulfilled. At 
present we have a total of 60 schools, of 
which 9 are closed, and several others cut 
to 1-room capacity. Actually we are get¬ 
ting less than half of the school benefits 
promised, and the doctors, nurses, and agents 
promised have not been provided. 

The schools are not operated for full term. 
Reservation schools are kept closed until off- 
reservation schools are sent their quota, and 
are closed before the school season ends. We 
would like to have all our own schools filled 
to capacity and operated full terra before 
sending our children hundreds of miles away 
from home. Many parents wonder whether 
it isn’t useless to give their children the 
present irreguar education. We see public 
schools and mission schools on and adjoining 
our reservation where children are given full- 
term standard course of education, and can¬ 
not understand why this is denied our chil¬ 
dren in Government schools. 

We need hospitals. Sickness and death 
rate is extremely high on our reservation, 
but six of our hospitals are closed and others 
not fully utilized. All the hospitals should 
be opened and operated to full capacity. 
More hospitals are badly needed; also tuber¬ 
culosis sanitaria. 

We need doctors and nurses who have our 
health and welfare at heart. There Is never 
enough medical help to take care of our sick 
people. For many years we have been ask¬ 
ing that our girls be given nunses’ training 
In Navajo service hospitals. Then we would 
have our own nurses. But this request was 
not granted and now the need is more 
acute than ever, and our people suffer. 

We need homes. There is much sickness 
and suffering on the reservation because our 
people can afford only log and mud hogans 
to live in. We would like to improve our 
living quarters for the health and welfare 
of our wives and children. 

We need water wells. In many cases wc 
must haul water in barrels on wagons many 
miles, from unsanitary sources. 

We need dams and irrigation projects. 
Good farm land was taken away from us, and, 
as it is apparent that it will not be returned 
to us, the best possible use should be de¬ 
veloped on what we have. Besides the many 
desirable small projects, there is a large Ban 
Juan River project which would give work 
to thousands of people and bring lasting 
benefits to our country. We hope Congress 
will appropriate the money for these Im¬ 
provements as soon as possible. 

We need police protection. For years we 
have been pleading for law and order on 
our reservation; also for protection against 
unscrupulous outsiders. Bootleggers, gam¬ 
blers, prostitutes, and other evil persons take 
advantage of the ignorance and innocence of 
our people, but very little protection is af¬ 
forded us either on or off the reservation. 
We may not defend ourselves as we are treaty- 
bound never to do white men any harm. 

We need the advice, encouragement, and 
assistance of all who have our welfare at 
heart. So many promises have been made 
and broken that we don’t know who or what 
to believe. We need true friends who try 
to understand our condition and will help 
us to help ourselves. 

We greatly appreciate all the fine assist¬ 
ance given us by our friends over the coun¬ 
try and hope that you will continue to help 


us until we reach the goal of finally pro¬ 
viding for our children the opportunities 
and privileges which we so ardently crave 
for them. 

Approved: 

Sam Ahkxah. 

Chairman, 
Zhealy Tso, 

Vice Chairman, 
Navajo Tribal Council. 


New York State Bar Astociation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. iindar leave granted me, I include for 
the Record a summary of the report of 
the committee on Federal legislation of 
the New York State Bar Association, 
adopted at its seventy-fourth annual 
meeting, January 26. 27,19:i, as follows; 

Summary op Report op Committee on 
Federai. Legislation 

To the Netv York State Bar Aasociation: 

Said Huey Long: "When fascism comes to 
this country it will come disguised as anti- 
fascism." 

Instead of fascism, socialism his been 
creeping up on us under various names and 
guises. It Is being administered to us in 
small sugar-coated doses. It is always 
camouflaged as being something for the 
"public welfare." The result has very aptly 
been called .socialism by default. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says we 
are now on the "last mile” toward complete 
socialism In America. 

This report will deal mainly with Just one 
camouflaged proposal that Is before the Con¬ 
gress, seeking to socialize medicine In our 
country. It has become the fashion In 
Washington never to call a measure by its 
true name. Ugly things are given pretty 
names to catch the votes of the unwary. 

Now, the regimentation of the great medi¬ 
cal profession In America (and let us not 
forget that we are next on the program) the 
extension of the clammy hand of Federal 
bureaucracy into every sick room In this 
Republic, most certainly is a major step in 
the direction of the Socialist state as they 
have It In England; and most certainly Is 
an ugly thing and a vicious thing. Yet, 
one of its sponsors calls it a health meas¬ 
ure and a Congressman calls It health in¬ 
surance. One may well wonder whose po¬ 
litical health they are trying to Insure at 
the expense of the public. 

Now let us take off the mask camouflaging 
this measure so that we may see it for what 
It really is. 

In order that we may recognize the meas¬ 
ure as socialistic we should define socialism. 
According to Karl Marx, socialism, very 
briefly and simply put, is government man¬ 
agement or ownership of a nation’s eco¬ 
nomics and the refusal by the government to 
the individual the right to manage his own 
affairs. Socialists, Communists, and fellow 
travelers always think In terms of compul¬ 
sion. 'They abhor the American brand of 
constitutional liberty. 

So now they want to impose upon us, 
through this measure before Congress, com¬ 
pulsory medical Insurance. 

At the very outset let us analyze the so- 
called reasons given by them for this pro¬ 
posed measure. Only then we shall see how 
unfounded and shallow these "reasons" are; 
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and if the reasons pdvanced for the proposed 
legislation fall, then the proposed legislotlon 
fall'^ with them. 

It seems that suddenly the state of the 
Nation’s health becomes a matter of grave 
concern to the authors of the measure. Is 
there really an emergency confronting us? 
How serious is the condition of the Nation’s 
health that It should evoke such drastic 
soclallrtng of medicine and the medical pro¬ 
fession? Let us see. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co/s sta¬ 
tistical bureau is one of the most authorita¬ 
tive sources of Information on the Nation’s 
health. We are going to let the bulletin 
issued by the bureau answer these questions. 

Pour of the moat common and dangerous 
diseases that afflict children are whooping 
cough, measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 
The bulletin gives us two comparable 6-year 
periods, 1931-35 and 1944-48. both years in¬ 
clusive. How eloquently they speak for free 
medicine. 

During that period whooping cough de¬ 
clined 77 percent, scarlet fever dropped 92 
percent, and diphtheria and measles fell 73 
percent. Says Dr. Willford T. King, eco¬ 
nomics professor emeritus of New York 
University: 

‘"That is, in the last 6 years the chances 
that your child might die from one of these 
ailments was only one-fifth as great as in 
the first half of the 1930*8. Does this mar¬ 
velous improvement show that there is some¬ 
thing radically wrong with the existing med¬ 
ical system?" 

Now, let us see what has happened to 
expectancy of life of the new-born babe. 
Fifty years ago the average expectancy of 
life of a baby girl was 61 years; a baby girl 
born now has a life expectancy of 70 years. 

To the contention that the poorer elements 
have not received the benefits in health im¬ 
provement as have the more well to do 
groups, that being the main argument for 
socialized medicine, the bulletin gives a still 
more eloquent answer. It shows that while 
60 years ago a colored girl baby's expectancy 
of life was 36 years, in 1946 It was 61 years. 
Here it may be pointed out that the colored 
baby’s gain in expectancy was 7 years more 
than that of her white sister. Such ore the 
disadvantages to the poor under private 
medicine. 

But they say that the poorer States do not 
have good medical care as the larger States. 
As that great American. A1 Smith, used to 
say; ‘‘Let us look at the record." 

The poorest State In the country probably 
Is Mississippi and the richest is New York. 
Government figures show that the death rate 
in Mississippi In 1919 was 12.3 but it de¬ 
clined to 9.2 in 1946, a drop of 3.1 points. 
During the same period the death rate In New 
York dropped from 13.9 to 11.1, a decline of 
only 2.8 points. Much less than the decline 
in the poorest State in the Union. 

But, one may ask, by what process of rea¬ 
soning does one conclude that socialized, 
political, bureaucratic medicine can serve the 
people more efficiently than private medicine, 
spark-plugged by private enterprise. 

The experience of 6,000 years of human 
history is against this contention. So is the 
experience of England. Sir William Y. Dar¬ 
ling. a member of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, while in this country, warned us 
against the socialism of England. I quote 
from the Congressional Record: 

"Some of the nostrums of my home coun¬ 
try have been freely discussed, and some have 
been practiced in the United States here and 
in Canada, and elsewhere. They are to the 
effect that the State can do something better 
for you than you can do it for yourself. 

"Before I go back to my country with its 
shlillng’s worth of meat a week, its declining 
standards of life, its business desperately 
entangled, please let me tell you, my friends 
In the United States and Canada, that the 
rood Great Britain is traveling is the road 
you should not travel. The experience ie not 


worth while. It is a road which has led to 
the degradation and lowering of our human 
standards in which you and we believe. 

"There Is an old saying that few people in 
the world can learn anything except from 
tholr own experience. It is hoped that the 
American people will learn from this experi¬ 
ence without having to pass through a simi¬ 
lar ordeal." 

Now. let us take a glance at what this so- 
called health measure bill is proposing to do. 

It is not Insurance in the real meaning of 
the word. It proposes a new tax to support 
a Government regulated and politically con¬ 
trolled medical system, with doctors, den¬ 
tists, nurses, drugs, hospitals, and, last but 
not least, patients, goose-stepping under it. 
This vast Bureau will collect the tax, control 
the money, set the rules, determine the na¬ 
ture, quality, and quantity of medical serv¬ 
ices, direct doctor and patient participation, 
thus dominating every citizen’s medical af¬ 
fairs, even the most Intimate doctor-patient 
relationships. Whether one needs or oven 
gets medical care or not will depend entirely 
upon the whim or pleasure of some bureau¬ 
crat. Thus the American people are not even 
having their cherished privacy In the matter 
of their medical affairs, with the local ad¬ 
ministrative boards, patterned after the 
British system, in possession of all the rec¬ 
ords. Recently the British Housewives League 
protested bitterly the resulting local gossip 
over family medical records. Do the Ameri¬ 
can people want that sort of thing in 
America? 

Nor is this thing new. It is an Importation 
from Europe. Most certainly, it is not native 
to America. The original author of the bill, 
Senator Wagner, was still a child in Ger¬ 
many when Prince Von Bismarck originated 
the thing which the social planners are 
pleased to call "health Insurance." But the 
great Iron Chancelor of Germany was more 
frank about it. He said it was a method of 
subduing the people, so he called It a golden 
chain around the necks of the workers. 
Look at the German worker today. He gave 
up liberty for the promise of security. Now 
he has neither. The Italian and Russian 
workers have had the same experience. We 
are also beginning to hear the rumbling from 
the workers of England. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said that 
"those who give up essential liberties to gain 
temporary security deserve neither liberty 
nor security." Here we may add that his¬ 
tory shows that they invariably get neither. 

This compulsory health Insurance measure 
will put the "golden chain" (fool’s gold) of 
Bismarck around the necks of the workers 
of America. 

We doubt very much that the American 
people want to go & la Bismarck. However 
that may be, one thing is certain: It is a 
cruel fraud upon the people to attempt to 
put over this costly socialistic cradle-to-the- 
grave scheme at a time when they arc too 
preoccupied to look at the price tag, both 
in treasure and loss of liberty—especially 
when the Nation is already burdened with 
on indebtedness and Incurred obligations, 
direct or indirect, of over $300,000,000,000. 

In private voluntary Insurance companies 
the worker can obtain real health insurance 
at much less cost and at the same time re¬ 
main free. If at any time he wants to cancel 
it, he can. But he cannot cancel this cradle- 
to-thc-grave insurance. Like all socialistic 
schemes, it is compulsory. It Is here where 
he exchanges his liberties for the mere 
promise of security. He gives up his liberty 
to spend his money as he sees fit. Under 
this measure, he will give to the politicians 
a lifetime check-off on his pay envelope. 
They will control the moneys which he other¬ 
wise would have used for medical care, and 
with this control will come the inevitable 
graft, followed by third-rate medical service. 
Not only that, but he will lose the right to 
choose his own family physician. Some 


politician will do that for him. That is the 
record. 

Also note this: The great insurance com¬ 
panies of America weathered the last depres¬ 
sion Just about 99 percent. Thi.s In contrast 
with about 3,000 municipalities and 1 State 
that defaulted on their government obliga¬ 
tions. Even Uncle Sam repudiated his 
solemn obligation to pay his creditors In 
gold. Says former Congressman Sam Pet- 
tlnglll: 

"If the worker goes in for this womb-to- 
the-tomb insurance, he not only handcuffs 
himself for the rest of his life; he doesn’t 
even leave his boy or girl a free choice. They, 
too, when they begin to work, will have to 
cough over to the State. The worker of to¬ 
day would vote Government check-off against 
the bread and butter of his unborn children 
at a time when conditions may have totally 
changed." 

Besides the destruction of personal lib¬ 
erty the material cost of the measure will 
be staggering. 

The best estimates of tax economists range 
from 5 to 15 billion dollars. No one knows 
exactly. Its sponsors say they do not know. 
It is a step in the dark. Only a babe In arms 
would want to go in the dark, especially in 
matters of expenditures. 

Tax estimates range from 6 percent to 10 
percent on every pay check up to $4,800.00. 
half paid by the employee and half by the 
employer. The self-employed would pay the 
whole amount. Here Is exorbitantly high 
prlc*' for low quality medical service. For 
Instance, no American would tolerate the low 
quality of medical service available to the 
average Englishman u*'de’* compulsory 
health insurance. Yet. the British system 
went in the red over $200,000,000 In 9 months 
of operation. It will take many millions 
In new taxes, not only in Britain but also 
here in America, to make up the deficit. For 
let us not forget that the American tax¬ 
payers have been underwriting socialistic 
England since Its inception. 

Statistics show that it would require 
1,500.000 clerks, bookkeepers, administrators, 
collectors, and so forth, on the Federal pay¬ 
rolls to administer compulsory Insurance. 
What a waste of medical dollars. 

There is no need for this waste. Over 55,- 
000,000 Americans now have voluntary health 
insurance In private Insurance companies 
and organizations such as the Blue Cross 
plan. This guaranteed medical, surgical, 
and hospital care costs about on the aver¬ 
age of $2.60 a month for the individual and 
$5.60 for a family, irrespective of size. 

Thus the evidence Is clear that compulsory 
Insurance proposal is economically unsound 
In that It entails staggering burdens finan¬ 
cially, politically vicious in its implication of 
regimentation of the most Intimate personal 
affairs of the citizen and replete with free¬ 
dom-destroying potentialities. What then. 
Is the real objective of this socialized medi¬ 
cal program, especially since our great insur¬ 
ance companies are well able to supply all 
needed Insurance? We shall let Mr. King 
tell it: 

"Clearly the aim Is the same as that of 
communistic programs everywhere. Namely, 
to make the diligent and the competent pay 
for the care of the lazy and shiftless. The 
thrifty, efficient, hard-working man who has 
about two children and earns $5,000 per year, 
is asked to pay into the health fund twice 
as much as his happy-go-lucky, ne’er-do-well 
neighbor who has six children and earns 
only $2,600 per year. This is the crux of 
the whole matter. The proposed program 
Is the very antithesis of the basic principle 
of a free society—namely that every tub 
ahould stand on its own bottom. It is ob¬ 
vious Marxism in a new disguise." 

The whole social-insurance scheme Is 
based upon the morally indefensible Socialist 
theory that individuals are entitled to things 
that they themselves have not earned and 
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on the politically vicious expedient which 
teaches that society owes everyone a com¬ 
fortable living whether or not he repays so¬ 
ciety by doing his fair share of the world’s 
work. 

The American people should get clear in 
their thinking one simple truth: That a 
social planner in Washington does not in 
any way differ from one in Moscow or Lon¬ 
don. They are Socialists at heart and there¬ 
fore enemies of the basic liberties of man. 

Have the opponents of this socialistic 
measure an American program more efficient? 
They have. Exactly as owners of cars once 
proved negligent are required to take acci¬ 
dent insurance, the American plan is to re¬ 
quire health-insurance policies in a similar 
way. We shall again let Mr. King explain it: 

“Since President Truman and the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association agree on objectives 
it is a pity that they do not unite to back 
the most logical and least expensive proce¬ 
dure for assuring that everyone will be prop¬ 
erly protected, and that the ne’er-do-wells 
will not be allowed to sponge their care from 
the diligent. Let Government require every 
income recipient to purchase from one of the 
numerous private organizations in the held 
a policy giving himself and dependents ade¬ 
quate coverage. Let it be the function of 
Government to see that premiums are paid 
when due—when necessary compelling de¬ 
ductions from wages and salaries—and let 
Government stop there. This program would 
call for no elaborate new machinery, would 
Interfere but little with individual freedom, 
and would preserve American competitive en¬ 
terprise. When this road is open, why take 
the trail running down into the co-collectiv¬ 
ist bog?’’ 

If the supporters of this bill were really 
sincere in their concern for the “little fel¬ 
low” as they say they are, here is a real pro¬ 
gram which will not cost the taxpayers a 
penny. Under the pretense of doing him 
good they are taxing him to death. The 
real picture show’s that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is making this little fellow, the small 
man, smaller every day. To quote the words 
of Hon. James F. Byrnes, former Supreme 
Court Justice and Secretary of State. 

“If the ‘little fellow’ sends a message by 
telephone or telegraph he pays a tax. If 
he travels by railroad or bus he pays a tax. 
If he buys an automobile, the sale price 
Includes a tax. When he buys gasoline or 
oil he pays a tax. If he buys cigarettes, 
he pays a tax. If he goes to a football game 
or baseball game, he pays a tax. If his wife 
buys a pocketbook or cosmetics, she pays a 
tax, and if his children go to a movie, they 
pay a tax. 

“The average working man must work 47 
days a year to earn the money necesasry to 
pay his taxes to the Federal Government. 
That is almost 1 day out of every week. If 
the new programs now seriously proposed 
should be adopted he will have to pay in 
taxes the equivalent of his wages for an ad¬ 
ditional 20 days, making 67 days he will 
work each year for the Government Instead 
of for himself and his family. That is what 
the Federal Government is doing to the little 
fellow. 

“If the spenders really want to help the 
little fellow, they should allow him to keep 
more of the money he gets for his labor tc 
spend as he pleases, instead of having It 
ta'^en from him and sent to Washington, to 
lei bureaucrats spend as they think It should 
please him. 

“Men intoxicated with power will never 
voluntarily surrender the power to spend the 
money of other people. Human nature docs 
not change. The Government will not re¬ 
peal a single war tax now being collected un¬ 
less forced to do so by public sentiment.” 

This is what the social planners In Wash¬ 
ington are doing to the little fellow. Will 
the little fellow ever wake up? 

There is something e’.rc tliey are doing to 
the little fellow. Lot us quote their patron 


saint, whose doctrines they are following, 
as to the inevitable result of the policy of 
taxation eponsored by them. Said Karl 
Marx: 

“There Is only one way to kill capitalism 
• • • by taxes, taxes, and more taxes.” 

Can it be possible that these social plan¬ 
ners may. after all, be deliberate in their 
taxing policies? Perish the thought. 

Your committee feels this light for liberty 
Is peculiarly the function of the bar. For¬ 
mer President Holman, of the American Bar 
Association, recently subscribed to the same 
view. He said: 

“No movement In the history of the world 
for the improvement of man’s conditions 
and the establishment of Justice among men 
has ever succeeded without the influence 
and leadership of great and courageous law¬ 
yers. Yet lawyers generally are likely to de¬ 
vote themselves to the championship of in¬ 
dividual freedoms and private rights and 
are not inclined to act together against 
trends in law and government, which ac¬ 
tually Imperil Individual liberty and private 
rights. They often fear that group action 
on their part may be Interpreted as politi¬ 
cal—as taking a position for or against a 
program of a particular political party.” 

Your committee lia.s no such fears and In 
this flght it l.s simply standing by the phl- 
lOBOjihy stated by Theodore Roosevelt: 

“There Is no sport In life so rewarding as a 
hard flght for the rlght.’^ 

In closing may we leave this one thought 
with you. The question before us transcends 
in importance every other question now be¬ 
fore the American people. It la the question 
of liberty. It is a challenge to the bar to 
summon the people to again hear and heed 
the thundering voice of Patrick Henry that 
there is something much sweeter and in¬ 
finitely more important than life itself, that 
there is something much dearer and more 
fundamental than peace, and may wo add, 
there is something much safer than security, 
and that something is liberty. The liberty 
of the individual, as a citizen of a free coun¬ 
try and a free child of the eternal God. 

It Is therefore recommended that the New 
York State Bar Association adopt the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Bar 
Association hereby approves and adopts the 
report of its committee on Federal legisla¬ 
tion; it 1 b further 

“Resolved, That the propo.snl of socialized 
medicine would be destructive of the essen¬ 
tial liberties of the American people and 
should be defeated; It is further 

“Rcsoltwd. That the officers of this associa¬ 
tion, its executive committee, its committee 
on Federal legislation or any subcommittee 
thereof, be and they hereby arc authorized 
on behalf of the association to do and cause 
to be done all things necessary or appro¬ 
priate in pursuance of these resolutions. 

Respcctlully submitted. 

Richard Marlowe, 

Chairman. 


What Should Our Message Be? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I want to call to the 
attention of all Members of Congress and 
all policy makers In our Government who 
are directly or indirectly affiliated with 
the United States infoimation and edu¬ 


cational programs, the following state¬ 
ment, “What Should Our Message Be?" 

This statement, which was prepared by 
several leading social scientists, consists 
of notes on a positive program for United 
States Information Services abroad. In 
my opinion, this statement represents 
one of the clearest, most concise, and 
constructive analyses of our propaganda 
problem that has ever been written. 

As such, it deserves the specie 1 atten¬ 
tion of Congress and all public officials: 

What Should Our Message Be? 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The purpose of this memorandum Is to 
help policy makers and those responsible for 
United States information and educational 
programs, both domestic and foreign, to 
clarify the fundamental, long-range goals of 
their programs, to specify our po.sitlvo pur¬ 
poses, and thus to have some consistent basis 
for our day-to-day activities. 

While we believe that improved facilities 
for getting this country’s message to the peo¬ 
ple of the world are badly needed, we believe 
it is even more Important to be clear as to 
what this message should be. It must, 
among other things, be so designed that it 
will put the Soviets on the defensive. It must 
also ring with a practical Idealism. 

In preparing this memorandum, we have 
tried to take into account the most modern 
Bcientllic Interpretation of “human nature,” 
the philosophical basis of communism, the 
current Soviet practices, and the full impli¬ 
cations of democracy as a concept to which 
thi.s country subscribes. 

The statement here puts the problem of 
what our message should be in general terms. 
Obviously the spocifle conte.vt to be used in 
different cultures and with different popula¬ 
tion groups at different times should be 
worked out with area specialists and could, 
as suggested In the strategy notes at the end, 
be guided by protests of various appeals. 

A. WHAT IS THE REAL DANGER TODAY? 

Today, more than at any other time in the 
world’s hLstory, the mo.st important thing in 
the world Is in danger—the human being, 
you. us—whoever you are, wherever you may 
live. 

Men and women everywhere are threat¬ 
ened by conditions which make it difficult 
or impossible to work out their own destiny. 

The threats to human beings assume vari¬ 
ous lorms in dillerent parts of the world; 
millions of people, especially In Asia, are 
faced with the age-old problems of survival 
which they are eager to solve—the problems 
of food, shelter, clothing, and prevention of 
disease. Millions of people are thwarted In 
their struggles for self-improvement: at¬ 
taining higher standards for living from the 
soil, the forests, the mines, the shops, and 
factories; reducing illiteracy: wiping out 
corruption and exploitation; attaining a 
greater participation in social and political 
life. 

Men and women everywhere are being de¬ 
nied the chance to develop as human beings 
should develop. People don’t want to be 
pushed around like toy soldiers. Man Is a 
living, human. Joyful, and suffering being. 
He has his own problems, and he solves 
them in his own way. 

Men know they are not equal, but they be¬ 
lieve they deserve equal consideration. They 
deserve the right to be different, the right 
to bo themselves. These are fundamental. 
Inalienable rights that are biologically de¬ 
termined, not mere political slogans. 

Human beings have the capacity to choose. 
The opportunity to exercise this capacity of 
choice characteristic of man cannot be de¬ 
nied him without violating his very nature. 
This Inviolable freedom of personality Is the 
foundation for the stmeture of individual 
rights and social obllgaMons. 

Furthermore, we know that human be¬ 
ings are value .seeking. Men strive for order 
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and dignity, for worth and goodness, for 
beauty and truth. While none of us ever 
has or ever will see these values, they are 
sUll more real to us in our experience than 
the things we do see. Ihey constitute our 
most gratifying experiences. The basic asset 
of values la that you can take them with 
you. And it is characteristic of man that he 
Is never satisfied with his lot. that he has 
the capacity and the desire to emerge to 
higher, more satisfying levels of choice and 
experience. 

What is in danger today is not only man's 
physical survival but the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of men In all parts of the world. Thel^ 
plans and dreams of a better life are in dan¬ 
ger, their chances of attaining greater secur¬ 
ity, their chance to participate in directing 
their own destiny, their opportunity to 
develop according to their own talents and 
interests. The meaning of life is going to 
pieces. 

In short, what is in danger is the concept 
of man. Our goal should be to uphold the 
integrity of the human being at any cost. 
For the human being is the building stone 
cast away by some of the architects of our 
time. Yet human beings are the very cor¬ 
nerstone of a well-founded structure of 
humanity. 

B. WHT IS MAN IN DANGER? 

A new and powerful enemy is out to 
destroy the dignity of man, to destroy those 
values of man's spirit that make him human. 

Here are a few of the basic tenets of com¬ 
munism and some of the practices of the 
present Soviet regime which we must keep 
in mind as targets. 

1. The individual is not important. The 
human being like you. like us. just isn't im¬ 
portant at all in the mind of our new enemy. 
The human being's choices are restricted, 
someone is spying on him from morning tUl 
night. If he is suspected of having an idea 
rf his own, he is likely to be torn from his 
home, never to return. 

In those areas of the world dominated by 
the Soviet regime, we find men living under 
a system which is frozen in a set of words 
they are forced to bellr.vc. The Soviet regime 
claims that its system is dynamic. In reality 
It is static, stifling real change and progress. 
This system is ruthlessly on the defensive, 
afraid of its own people unless they all fit 
the same mold, unless they all sell their 
souls to the state and its rulers. Tlie Soviet 
regime is afraid to let its people believe in 
God. 

Under this regime no differences of opinion 
are tolerated. Any person, any idea contrary 
to those of the regime must be exterminated. 
There is no compromise, no pity, and any 
means are used to achieve the fixed and in¬ 
variable ideas of the ruler. 

This Soviet regime has created a fiction of 
the mass man. People are turned Into groups 
or social molecules whose shape is deter¬ 
mined by their number. The life of the indi¬ 
vidual in all its manifestations Is subordi¬ 
nated to a low common denominator of a 
class Interest. 

This mass man is mechanically united only 
by external Interests with all others. Be¬ 
cause the inner life of man Is so infinitely 
dlffeientlated, it Is merely a stumbling block 
for the realization of mass man. In order 
to turn Individual man Into mass man, It Is 
Imperative to exterminate the individual 
soul, the individual personality, which is the 
root of the unique human being. For the 
mass man needs no personal thought, no per¬ 
sonal feelings, no personal Judgments. 

Hence man is called upon by the Soviets 
to give up his Individuality so that he can be 
turned into a spare part, an Interchangeable 
screw, a "social machine." The supreme goal 
is a purely quantitative combination of mass 
particles, a mechanized world which is to 
Contain nothing but soulless machines 
obedient to the will of a few. Man Is simply 
a number in a mass of statistics. 


But we know It is a travesty of human life 
to regard man as an automaton. It is 
sclentlfloally wrong. Modern astrophysics 
and physics, with giant telescopes and ultra- 
microscopes, have discovered that from the 
biggest star to the smallest atom every parti¬ 
cle that constitutes matter has an individu¬ 
ality of Its own. Modern biologists and 
physiologists have proved that each living 
cell leads Its own Individual self-centered 
life, that the principle of individuation is 
the basic trait In organic nature. 

Since the mass man created by the Soviet 
regime cannot tolerate individuality, a whole 
system of devices has been c *eated to destroy 
Individuality. What is labeled "justice" Is 
secret and arbitrary. There is a network of 
political espionage, even high officials and 
the oommissars of the people are kept imder 
constant observation. 

In every respect the secret police of the 
Soviet regime constitutes a continuation of 
the last relics of medieval despotism. It is 
difficult for those who live in a free society 
to understand what this means, somelimes 
even to believe it. Some honest progressives 
who know nothing of Soviet conditions or 
Soviet politics may still hail Communism as 
a gospel of salvation containing a promise of 
a freer and better future for mankind. Such 
people must remember that Soviet citizens 
are not even allowed to ask what their efforts 
are for. are not allowed to ask why this or 
that policy is imperative. 

a. The concept of materialism: The pres¬ 
ent Soviet regime is putting Into practice the 
Idea of Marx that material conditions com¬ 
pletely determine man's ideas, beliefs, and 
hc^es. Ideas are viewed only as reflections 
of what Is outside man himself. Thus hu¬ 
man life becomes a mechanical process. In 
turn determined by the mechanical processes 
of economic life. For the Marxists and the 
present Soviet regime, all science, art, re¬ 
ligion, and ethics are forced to obey the law 
of economics. 

All of this Is scicntlflcally outmoded, is 
old fashioned In terms of modern scientific 
knowledge. For modern science In all 
fields—in physics, in chemistry, astrophysics, 
psychology, biology—agree*? that the indi¬ 
vidual organism does not follow mechanical 
laws blindly but seems to play an active role 
in shaping its own destiny. Modern science 
regards materialism as an outmoded super¬ 
stition. The Soviet regime denies the fact 
of Individual creatlvcness which all modern 
science confirms. 

8. Destruction as a method: The present 
Soviet regime believes that any means or 
methods are good If they accomplish the 
ends the regime has In view. This separa¬ 
tion of means and ends can only be justified 
in a society If the individual human being 
Is not taken into account. For if the indi¬ 
vidual personality is taken into account, if 
we ask what life Is for, then our means and 
ends are inseparable, are a part of each 
other, and no means are justifiable which 
thwart the development of personality and 
the attaUimeut of human values. Only by 
leaving out the welfare of the human being 
can the means of destruction be justified. 

The present Soviet regime follows Marx' 
dictum that "the hope of the spirit is its 
alliance with violence." To be sure, violence 
and destruction are always excused by appeal¬ 
ing to some higher principles. Class war¬ 
fare is a fundamental law. Enemies must be 
ruthlessly annihilated. Individuals must be 
destroyed if there is even the slightest sus¬ 
picion that they will not follow blindly the 
regime's demands. 

This tyranny of destruction Is maintained 
at a high level in all those vast areas of the 
world which our new enemy now controls. 
Tyranny is enforced with the most modern 
weapons so that a mere handful of people 
can keep millions of other human beings 
under complete subjugation and terror. 

Such is the doctrine of destruction. But 
we know from the history of revolutions 


that they destroy one set of static ideas only 
to replace them with other static Ideas. We 
know from modern biological research that 
if we try to change the course of genetic 
development by force, we do not get con¬ 
structive changes which lead to a new 
higher order species, but we get, rather, 
freaks and misfits. 

Both history and science show that if we 
completely destroy existing forms of cellu¬ 
lar or social life, we destroy the possibility 
of flowing In any direction. We destroy our 
base line. 

The arbitrary destruction of any class of 
individuals, of original or deviating person¬ 
alities, destroys along with it the possibility 
of more rapid advancement for all people. 

4. The new Soviet Imperialism; During the 
last hundred years, nationalism has gained 
a powerful place In the ideas of man. The 
idea of nationalism has become almost a 
religion. The Soviet regime Is exploiting 
the national self-interest of people to lure 
them into Its own sphere of Influence and 
eventually to dominate and exploit them for 
Soviet ends. 

The Soviets have grasped the Implica¬ 
tions and quickly realized that they could 
be successful only If they took Into account 
the new strong nationalistic tendencies, es¬ 
pecially in Asia. And so, as often before, they 
have shifted their International party line 
for reasons of expediency and have now 
come out as champions of "revolutionary na¬ 
tionalism." Temporarily they are soft-pedal¬ 
ling Marx’s idea that the words "national" 
and "bourgeois" are synonymous. And they 
will continue to soft pedal this idea until 
the Communists in these newly formed na¬ 
tions are strong enough to hold and main¬ 
tain their power in all parts of Asia. 

Furthermore, the Communists are smart 
enough to realize that in these countries 
progress can come about only in step-by- 
step fashion. They realize that after people 
in a given colonial area have shaken off 
their former lords, the next step for them 
is the feeling of national pride. Thus we 
see that the present Communist regime in 
China is even more nationalistic than the 
Nationalists they replaced. The Communists 
In these areas proclaim that national and 
social liberation ore two aspects of the same 
process. 

5. State capitalism and Its consequences: 
While there Is much that can be said against 
competitive capitalism of the United States 
brand, there is even more that can be said 
against state capitalism as practiced by the 
present Soviet regime. For the Soviet brand 
of capitalism Is much more sweeping than 
the United States variety. In modern Russia 
an all-powerful state machine is the instru¬ 
ment of capitalism. Hence all the evils of 
capitalism are magnified. The state is able 
tc exploit manpower to a much higher de¬ 
gree than the most capitalistic trust in the 
United States could even dream of. 

It is Important, therefore, that people 
everywhere be shown that the destruction of 
private capital does not abolish capital itself 
but only funnels it into fewer and fewer 
hands with greater exploitation possible if 
the people lose control of the government. 

6. The fate of working people: The present 
Soviet regime claims that it bolds the key 
to the salvation of the working class, the 
tolling masses. It must be stressed that 
the Soviet authorization collectivism has re¬ 
sulted in a monopoly of power where there 
is no freedom left for the individual worker— 
no freedom to choose his work, no freedom 
to quit his work, no freedom to bargain f::r 
better wages or working conditions. The 
worker has become a tool, a cog in the great 
state machine. 

7. Soviet education: The aim of education 
in a Soviet-dominated area Is the creation of 
useful Soviet citizens who believe what they 
are taught and do what they are told. On^e 
the basic tenets of the Soviet regime are 
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accepted, there are ready-made answers for 
everything. 

All education Is so organized that no one 
may exceed a state-approved amount of 
knowledge. Soviet rulers do not want to run 
the risk of speculation and doubt about the 
wisdom of the state. They do not want 
personal opinions. Even personal criticism 
of capitalist warmongers, Wall Street Im¬ 
perialism. etc., are undesirable. For all that 
is to be said about the evils of capitalism 
has already been said by the gods Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. Personal argument or 
elaboration of their themes Is considered 
heresy. 

Therefore teachers are expected to preach, 
not to teach. They preach a new religion 
which they present as a science. 

8 Destruction of human values: In the 
Soviet regime, personal values must become 
party property. The party decides what ex¬ 
periences constitute the good, the true, the 
beautiful, the decent, the worth while. 

In the past, the center of life was religion. 
The word religion comes from *‘religlo” 
meaning to be related to something higher. 
In the Soviet regime, an individual belongs 
to a party, and “party” derives from “part.” 
To belong to a party means to believe in a 
certain part or aspect. It is partiality in¬ 
stead of totality. 

Under the Soviet regime, the party is the 
state. This means that the part has swal¬ 
lowed the whole. To follow the party line, 
means to align oneself with the party that 
has usurped the whole. The totalitarian 
doctrine of the Soviet regime demands that 
man and human freedoms become State 
property. In the Soviet regime, the Ideal of 
totality has deteriorated into totalitarian¬ 
ism. This means an enforced totality in¬ 
stead of one freely adopted. 

In this enforced absence of conflicting 
ideas and loyalties, an individual under the 
Soviet regime may gradually develop an 
emotional security. But his emotional se¬ 
curity is that of a robot equipped by the 
State with a synthetic outlook on life. The 
State trains him with some skill and im¬ 
bues him with the faith that he is doing his 
part to bring about a Communist paradise 
everywhere. 

This robot security has the effect of chain¬ 
ing people down instead of pulling them up. 
It is based on blind faith; it makes for the 
suicide of man’s characteristics through 
freedom from freedom, through relieving man 
of the burden of choice and the responsibili¬ 
ties and satisfactions that come with choice. 
It creates a spiritual vacuum, an inability to 
meet new situations. Under the Soviet re¬ 
gime the only measure of man is his working 
capacity. Ethics and morality are completely 
subordinated to what the leaders think is In 
the Interest of the class struggle. Lenin 
wrote. “We deduce our morality from the 
facts and needs of the class struggle of the 
proletariat.” 

We might well compare the attitude and 
pronouncements of Soviet leaders with the 
convictions and statements of the great 
teachers and leaders of all ages. 

Lao-tse and Confucius proclaimed charity 
as the basic rule of life. Christ said: “Love 
your enemies, bless them that persecute you.” 
But Lenin declared: “It does not matter if 
three quarters of mankind is destroyed; all 
that counts is that ultimately the last quar¬ 
ter should become Communist.” 

Buddha proclaimed: “Man shall conquer 
anger by love, evil by good, avarice by gen¬ 
erosity, and the liar by truth.” Lenin 
preached that the only means of dealing with 
opponents was to smash them. Gandhi de¬ 
clared: “The duty of a human being is to 
diminish hatred and to promote love.” 
Stalin on the other hand pronounced: “You 
cannot defeat an enemy without learning 
to hate him with all your soul.” 

Tolstoy considered love as “the highest and 
only law for human life.” Lenin decreed: 


*‘The hate-laden cry of rage to our only 
delight.” 

Jefferson said; “The Qod who gave us life, 
gave us liberty at the same time.” And 
Emerson concurred: “For what avail the 
plough or sail, or land or life, if freedom 
fail.” But to Lenin “Freedom is a bourgeois 
prejudice.” It to rather doubtful whether 
men like Jefferson, Paine, and Lincoln, who 
came out for freedom, can be termed as 
bourgeois. 

0. The fiction of “scientific socialism” as 
used by the Soviet regime: All Soviet goals 
and Soviet practices are masked under the 
cloak of the modern god science. The 
principles under which the regime operates 
are called laws—dialectical laws. Hence 
the Soviet citizen is made to feel that if 
things are happening according to a scien¬ 
tific law. there can be no argument. But the 
Judgment of modern science denies the 
validity of the laws these Soviets label as 
scientific. 

C. WHAT ARE WE IKTERESTED IH? 

All of our information programs should 
be permeated with the sincerity of our 
realization that the United States to one of 
the few areas in the world where the struggle 
for physical survival and economic recon¬ 
struction are not now the paramount issue. 
Furthermore, people in this country have the 
opportunity to participate in the formation 
of national policy. 

As a consequence, we see that it to largely 
up to us to do what we can to rescue the 
concept of man—offering help and holding 
out hope. 

Since we are not primarily burdened with 
problems of survival and reconstruction, it 
to up to us to remind men and women every¬ 
where of the standards of value associated 
with a good life. These standards must be 
universal enough to appeal to all men and 
to win all: Chinese, Indians, Hungarians. 
Brazilians; merchants, fishermen, mothers, 
clerks, scientists, etc. 

These standards should serve as a com¬ 
pass which could direct men in any culture 
toward those goals that are common to 
human beings as such from whatever posi¬ 
tion they may be in now, from whatever 
basis, whatever system of government, what¬ 
ever level of culture or political development 
they may have now. 

Our Job is. then, to provide faith in the 
possibility of achieving these universal 
standards—a faith that people can feel sure 
enough about so they can use It as a basis 
for evaluating |K)Iitical leadership and not 
blindly follow idols. Our standards must 
give them an answer to the question of 
“what for?” 

We have pointed out that values are things 
people can take with them. Man’s greatest 
security comes from faith in his values. 
What people ought to expect of their politi¬ 
cal leaders, then. Is that they keep govern¬ 
ments as living and growing organizations 
for the realization of human values. 

If we can help people everywhere clarify 
the goals of human living, we can then point 
out to them that the Job we are trying to 
do and the Job we must all work together on, 
is much more than the Job of saving any 
particular system or form of government 
that any of us happen to have at the mo¬ 
ment. Systems of government, whether they 
be capitalism, communism, or socialism, 
must be viewed as methods of living to¬ 
gether which have been worked out and ac¬ 
cepted by different people at different times 
for reasons which are historically clear. 

The solution of man’s problem now, that 
of saving himself from an enemy who would 
destroy his very nature, will not be achieved 
merely by substituting one system for an¬ 
other system. What to needed to a clear 
statement of the goals for which all people 
are striving. Then people can choose and 
develop whatever social techniques, public 


or private, appear best suited to the achieve¬ 
ment of these goals. 

We must constantly recall to people and 
to ourselves, all the great values which were 
created in the past in order to establish and 
defend the value of man. We must show 
that those who bid us forget the past, rob us 
of our spiritual heritage. What we know 
about the meaning of life to not a modern 
discovery, it is not the new look of a pass¬ 
ing vogue. The values of life have been 
established by experiences that reach back 
thousands of years. They are the net profit 
of the accumulated wisdom of Innumerable 
cultures. No individual, no group, no na¬ 
tion, no system has a monopoly on wisdom. 

We must point out that different freedoms 
are needed in different cultures today, and 
that we must not try to impose on people 
one set of freedoms they do not want for 
other sets of freedoms they do want. 

People in different parts of the world have 
learned to want different freedoms. What 
means a lot to some doesn’t mean much to 
others. Instead of trying to convert other 
nations to adopt fully our point of view, 
our "way of life,” we must rather attempt to 
avail ourselves of the specific national genius 
of each country in order to fit our concepts 
to the needs of that individual country, with¬ 
out in the least compromising with our 
goals. 

We must show that freedom is not an end 
in itself, but that the quality of freedom to 
measured by what a person does with it. 

We must make it clear that freedom in¬ 
volves great personal responsibility, that 
there to no such thing as freedom from 
freedom if men are to be themselves and to 
develop as nature has prescribed. Freedom 
is not license but the responsibility for the 
realization of human values. 

. We must recall that men in western de¬ 
mocracies have evolved codes of laws, includ¬ 
ing the protection of personal freedoms 
through the right of trial by Jury, to guard 
themselves against arbitrary rules that might 
be set up by the state or other self-consti¬ 
tuted authority. 

The fact of man’s increasing interdepend¬ 
ence on other men, because of our techno¬ 
logical development, exchange of goods and 
ideas, etc., must be emphasized and the 
consequences made clear. We see that sud¬ 
denly in the course of history we have all 
been made neighbors. We see that many 
of the things we need for an abundant life 
are produced and manufactured by others. 
Just as the things we produce and manufac¬ 
ture are needed by them. It must become 
apparent that each Individual can achieve his 
own purposes only Insofar as he takes into 
account and respects the purposes and goals 
of other people whom his behavior affects. 

In the long run, no one Individual can do 
what he wants to do unless other people are 
allowed to do what they want to do. Hence 
the necessity of international laws, interna¬ 
tionally enforced. The very fact that we 
have established personal contact with the 
people of all nations, cultures, colors, and 
creeds has changed the vague notion of 
“mankind" and has confronted people every¬ 
where with attitudes which call for wide 
horizons, understanding, and charity. This 
we all have to learn and practice if the Idea 
of one world is to become a reality. 

Among other things, we must show that 
our loyalty to our own country does not make 
us disloyal to our fellowmen in other coun¬ 
tries. We should work for the common use 
of the world’s resources, for a comraor flag 
to fly with our own. 

We must constantly emphasize our inter¬ 
est in the Russian people and the people of 
the satellite countries, clearly and constantly 
distinguishing between the Soviet regime 
and the dictatorships In satellite countries 
on the one hand, and the people who live 
in those areas and their national symbols 
on the other hand. We must Indicate to 
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them that all of us tbare common purposea 
aa human beings. We must show them that 
we are willing to make saorlflcet to help them 
concretely. 

We should make It clear that this position 
of ours is not a trumped-up idealism for 
propaganda purposes. It is. rather, the most 
hard-headed, yet the most enlightened, kind 
of realism. We know that in helping them 
we help ourselves. It turns out that this 
hard-headed realism is one which can only 
be achieved by practicing the Golden Rule. 

Since we believe that individuals are the 
most important things in the world, and 
since we see that individuals are now in 
danger, we unhesitatingly accept the ideals 
of democracy. We do this because democ¬ 
racy pledges itself to regard the individual 
as sacred. That is its keystone. That is why 
nations everywhere say, “We stand for de¬ 
mocracy.*' That is why the Soviet regime is 
exploiting the slogan “democracy** for Its 
perverted and distorted alms. 

D. WHY oua DETENSE PREPARATIONS? 

People want peace. Grasping this better 
than we have, Russia has beat us to the 
peace offensive. It strengthens her position 
not only behind the Iron curtain but also 
abroad, especially in Germany, our first and 
unwilling line of defense in Europe. The 
Russian peace offensive has trapped many 
honest people everywhere. 

We cun recognize that while we still have 
to defend ourselves against those who do not 
yet see what is best for them, for us, for 
everybody, that huge armaments and de¬ 
fense preparations are not goals in them¬ 
selves. Instruments of war are old-fash¬ 
ioned, outmoded Instruments which most 
men never want to use. 

We must make it clear that we know war 
Is vn'ong. We know it Is wrong to kill 
people, to hurt them, to starve them, to de¬ 
stroy their homes and their factories. We 
must make it clear that we oppose the trend 
by which war is in danger of becoming an 
end in Itself. 

And yet we know there are some things 
worse than war—the slavery of bondage of 
our bodies, our minds, our souls. Hence 
we must resist all threats of Soviet im¬ 
perialism and domination wherever they may 
be found. For. as Daniel Webster said: “God 
grants liberty only to those who love it. and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.’* 

What we are fighting lor, then, is time for 
people to see In their own experience that If 
we will act together we can raise our levels 
of security, can Increase the range of our 
satisfactions In peaceful ways. We arc fight- 
in f? for time so that we can show people that 
ideas and Institutions should be Judged ac¬ 
cording to the way they affect Individuals, 
that every happening must be Judged from 
an individual point of view. 

Wc must stress that the time we are fight¬ 
ing for is also a time which we feel must bo 
used by the genius of each nutlonal group 
to work toward the common goal of humanity 
In Its particular way according to its customs 
and Its own traditions. Otherwise there 
can be no lasting success and progress for 
them or for us. 

We also want time to demonstrate to the 
people in Soviet-dominated areas that the 
so-called scientific foundations on which 
the Soviet regime bases Its policy are essen¬ 
tially unscientific and reactionary. 

We want time to demonstrate the falsity of 
the assumptions on which the Soviet regime 
operates—assumptions which they have 
taught people to believe by refusing them the 
right to complete Information. Among the 
wrong assumptions now expressed by the 
Soviet regime are: 

1. The assumption that the contradiction 
between capital and labor Is bound to grow. 
(Precisely the opposite seems to be the trend 
in the United States.) 

2. The assumption that the proletariat will 
be increasingly oppressed and that monop¬ 


oly capitalism will attain Increasingly greater 
profit. (Again, exactly the reverse trend la 
found in the United States.) 

3. The assumption that capitalism will be¬ 
come increasingly more imperialistic. (This 
is belied by recent events such as the Brit¬ 
ish withdrawal from India, the Marshall 
plan, etc.) 

4. Ever-increased rivalry between capital¬ 
istic states for colonial areas. (Witness the 
role of the United Nations here.) 

6. The assumption that the proletariat 
will revolt spontaneously In increasing meas¬ 
ure. (This is not occurring in western coun¬ 
tries.) 

6. The assumption that there will be an 
increase In the hatred of capitalistic coun¬ 
tries for Socialism In any form. (But note 
our basically good relations with England, 
with the Scandinavian countries, and with 
Yugoslavia.) 

7. The asRumptlon that there will be an 
Increase in the resentment of the proletariat 
of preparations for defen.se or war against 
Soviet socialism. (This is belled by the fact 
that the workingman In the United States 
is Just as cognizant of the threat the Soviet 
regime has for him as anyone else.) 

We must constantly show that the Soviet 
regime has not kept promises to workers but 
has only made them slaves; it has not kept 
its promises to peasants and farmers: Its 
appeals to Intellectuals, scientists, and 
artists have been tricks which have stifled 
their talents and creativity and forced a 
complete disregard of scientific truth and of 
universal human values. 

We must also stress that our defense prep¬ 
arations are to give us time to work out 
some of our own problems. We must be 
frank in acknowledging that In spite of the 
high standards we have so far achieved, there 
la still a good deal of housecleaning to be 
done in our own country. 1. e., slum clear¬ 
ance, racial discrimination, etc., and that 
we are engaged In this housecleaning. We 
should also Indicate that through the United 
Nations we are concerned with methods of 
banishing vestiges of capitalistic Imperialism 
at the same time we try to keep colonial 
peoples from Soviet enslavement 

We mu.st make It clear that our whole 
point 4 program Is one designed to help peo¬ 
ple help themselves. We must make It clear 
by our deeds as well as our words that we 
refuse to say to anyone, “Here Is bread if 
you will think the way I do—if you will do 
UR I say.’* 

These are the fundamental rea.sons why 
we sre determined to defend ourselves and 
other people who are still free of Soviet dom¬ 
ination from the new enemy that confronts 
man. 

The time we are fighting for is time to 
prevent world war III altogether. It Is not 
merely time to postpone the day of its out¬ 
break. If we can make this point clear. It 
should provide people with hope, replacing 
the current despair of those who wonder 
what’s the use of all their effort anyway. 

E. WHAT WE OUGHT TO BEMEMBER 

We must make it clear that we do not 
went to Impose; we do not want to destroy. 
We oppose only those who would Impose and 
who would de.stroy to achieve their ends. 

We must make It clear that neither we, 
nor any other nation or group, have a pat¬ 
ent on democracy. We should make it clear 
that whatever has proved good in socialism 
can be adopted by men without at the same 
time selling their souls and forfeltlug their 
Individuality. We must make It clear that 
whatever has proved good In capitalism can 
be accepted by men without sacrificing their 
sectirlty and destroying their own chances 
for self-development. 

We must make It clear that we are not out 
to save any particular form of capitalism or 
any particular form of society, but that we 
are concerned only with the rescue of man 
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who stands In mortal danger. We do not 
want to force on people anywhere what the 
people in any one country happen to think Is 
best. For we know that change 1« the rule of 
nature and human nature and we have faith 
that in the distant future men will create 
social and political organizations which will 
better provide for the lot of the Individual 
and for lasting peace than any system de¬ 
vised to date. 

We should try to point out that we do 
not regard democracy as an end in Itself. 
To consider democracy aa an end in Itself 
Is to kill human life by reducing It to a 
single dimension. This is the mistake the 
Nazis made, the mistake the Soviets are 
making today. 

It Is what we do with our democracy that 
matters; it is what wo do with our freedom 
that matters. 

If we are to avoid blunders, to avoid in¬ 
sulting people, we must make every effort 
to understand the national and cultural 
bases within which these people operate and 
take those fully into account, capitalizing 
with complete sincerity and without any 
condescension on the national genius and 
the cultural pride found in almost every 
land. 

To remember about Europe: An informa¬ 
tion program for European countries can 
only be successful if it taket, Into aecount 
the European concept of the United Slates. 
While this concept may strike us lis wrong, 
the assumptions behind it are there, and 
wo must do what we can to change them 
before we can make any headway. 

We must understand that, while Europe 
is battered, it is not defeated. The people 
in Europe feel that they are caught In a 
vise, and they are likely to resent Imposition 
by the United States just as they resent 
sovietlzatlon. 

The European outlook on life is baalcally 
different from that of the United States. 
Europeans see the United States as n utili¬ 
tarian country where everything is measured 
by practical success. This concept is for¬ 
eign to most Europeans, who are likely to 
regard man primarily as an individual who 
thinks, feels, and lives, not a.s a person who 
merely produce.?. ITius the European has 
a relatively disinterested attitude in the 
materlHl luxuries of life. 

The stress in Europe is laid more on cul¬ 
ture than It Ifl on civilization. Europeans 
know from experience that culture creates 
civilization, while civilization never creates 
culture. EuropeanR view the United Slates 
as a civilized country In a technological 
sense, but are likely to feel that the United 
States Is lacking In the cultural values neces¬ 
sary for spiritual leadership. Therefore, It 
Is most Important to convey to Europeans 
Information concerning our cultural values, 
showing them that we believe In such values, 
and that efficiency, productive capacity, and 
“success’’ are not our only yardsticks. 

Europe Is also unsympathetic to the tense¬ 
ness of the United States pace, to our hustle 
and bustle. For example, Europeans enjoy 
“wasting” their time In “idle talk ” For they 
believe that the time isn’t wasted and that 
the talk isn’t idle. The replacement of 
Viennese coffee houses by snack bars Is 
symbolic of our “eat and run” attitude and 
Is likely to go against the grain of the Aus¬ 
trian spirit. 

Wc must reexamine what we are offering 
to the people of Europe. Are we offering lib¬ 
eralism and democracy wrapped in an opti¬ 
mistic package? This approach would be 
doomed to failure. For Europe has been dis¬ 
illusioned. The ideas we are ufToring Europe 
were bom In Europe in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and then transplanted to the United 
States. Now we arc bringing these same 
Ideas back as n new promise of hope to Eu¬ 
rope, without regard for the fact that the 
experiences of the European people in the 
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last 200 years have steeped them In skepti¬ 
cism. Europe has seen the perversion of 
Socialist promises of equality into dictator¬ 
ship, of global promises being broken and 
perverted into global wars fought on Euro¬ 
pean soil. The United States has escaped 
these historical disappointments, and there¬ 
fore retains the optimistic faith which most 
people in Europe have lost. While we believe 
in our promises, Europe is doubtful. 

When we deal with Europe we ought to 
realize that Europeans are not children who 
can take only sugar-coated pills. Europeans 
have come to accept struggle and suffering as 
an essential part of life. This is doubtless 
one reason why Marxism had a certain appeal 
to many Europeans since Marxism does not 
promise any easy evolutionary progress. 

We must not promise peace and ask for 
rearmament, for Europeans will doubt our 
honesty. We must not promise free enter¬ 
prise and stress the necesrity of a war econ¬ 
omy, for Europeans will doubt our sincerity. 
We must not ask for sacrifices and then try 
to disguise them as favors. We must choose 
our words carefully, for Europeans are wary. 

We must take into account the virility of 
European nationalism and remember that 
there are still relatively few people in Europe 
who can conceive of a United States of Eu¬ 
rope, The strength of natlonallr-n In Eu¬ 
rope may be illustrated with reference to 
what happened to the concept of socialism 
which started out as an international con¬ 
cept. Almost Immediately the idea was 
monopolized by nationalistic tendencies: in 
Italy socialism was perverted by Mussolini 
to fascism, in Nazi Germany to national 
socialism, in the Soviet Union into na¬ 
tionalist bolshevism. The present Titoism 
and recent splitting off of French and Italian 
Communist leaders who are motived by na¬ 
tionalism and who resent Soviet imperialism 
further indicates the trend. 

At this time, therefore, the wise course of 
action would seem to be to bolster national¬ 
ism rather than to weaken it. For if com¬ 
munism can be broken vp into various na¬ 
tional brands Its danger to the world as a 
whole will be considerably decreased. 

In short, if we want to deal successfully 
with Europe, we must see her the way she is 
and the way she sees herself—-not the way 
we want her to be. We must know each 
country’s history, its prides and prejudices, 
and we must act on this knowledge. 

What to remember about Asia: If we want 
to deal successfully with Asia, we must real¬ 
ize, as the Soviets have, that the main driv¬ 
ing ^orce in Asia is an upsurge of national¬ 
ism. The Asiatic approach to the world and 
its problems is a consciously nationalistic 
one. 

And we must realize, as the Soviets have 
done, that if we want to win the people of 
Asia as our friends, we must help them on 
their level, not on ours. There Is no use 
sending machinery which the people of Asia 
do not know how to use. If we send machin¬ 
ery, we must send along experts who speak 
the language and who understand the minds 
and the problems of the people they are 
going to work with. What we send and how 
it is to be used must be decided with their 
full participation and initiative. If we can 
do this and make them feel that we are try¬ 
ing to help them to help themselves, we will 
dispel their present distrust of us and of 
foreign intervention and we will thereby de¬ 
bunk the falsehood of the Soviet-inspired 
myth of United States imperialism. 

People in Asia believe that we are trying 
to Impose a form of government and a cul¬ 
ture without regard to their own needs. 

People in Asia believe that we think they 
are an Inferior race and that their cultures 
are below our own. Educated Asiatics tend 
to look on western culture as young. Im¬ 
mature. 

Since the people of Asia are struggling for 
survival, they are not ready to appreciate our 


emphasis upon mechanisation, on mass 
production, and so forth. For example, in 
those areas of Asia where fertility of the soil 
makes the going easier, people still do not 
believe in working for more than is needed. 

People in Asia have seen the United States 
talk democracy and then actively aid im¬ 
perialism and dictatorship. 

People In Asia have seen the United States 
talk private enterprise and at the same time 
exploit Asiatics. 

If we want to deal successfully with the 
people of Asia, then we must not only under¬ 
stand them as they are, but understand how 
they see us. 

r. WHY THIS MESSAQC; WHV ALL OUR 
MESSAGES? 

People everjrwhere are being deluged by 
propaganda. They are being asked to believe 
certain claims, to support certain ideas, to 
rally around certain slogans. 

We are simply trying to tell other people 
how we see things. We. as a people, are 
trying to communicate with other people as 
individuals, as fellow human beings. We are 
trying to present a point of view as we hon¬ 
estly see it now—a point of view we honestly 
believe, a point of view we are trying to work 
out in actual practice. 

The people in our own country and in all 
areas not dominated by the Soviet Union 
have free access to information, to facts, to 
current events. If we distorted these in any 
way for propaganda purposes we would de¬ 
stroy the confidence of the millions of people 
in our own land and abroad who are con¬ 
cerned with communicating with each other 
and working out better ways of living. We 
are not so stupid as to resort to the technique 
of the big lie, which may prove temporarily 
successful for the dictator, but which history 
shows eventually ends in disaster for him 
and his followers. We believe with Lincoln 
that ’’truth is generally the best vindication 
against slander.” 

We realize that the people in our own land 
and in other lands will be willing to make 
personal sacrifices only if they believe in the 
goals they are trying to attain. Above all, 
we realize that these goals must be goals lor 
individuals themselves, net meaningless ab¬ 
stractions. Men everywhere will sacrifice 
comfort and material security if they believe 
this will preserve their integrity and their 
inner security, or if by such sacrifice they can 
attain the Integrity and security they do not 
have now. 

We believe that people everywhere are try¬ 
ing to do their best ns they see it, and that 
all of us can do better for ourselves and for 
each other if we can communicate to each 
other our needs and aspirations, our hopes 
and fears, and work peacefully together for 
those goals common to all men. 

The goals we subscribe to have not been 
arrived at hastily. We have consulted the 
most advanced scientific men in all countries 
where men can think honestly. We have 
also studied what the great religious prophets 
and the wise men of different ages and coun¬ 
tries have said, and we find that they, too. 
support what we believe to be the goals of 
life. 

With these goals in mind. It Is up to each 
Individual, each group, each nation, to de¬ 
cide what is best; to decide what is right. 
The decisions men everywhere make today 
are terribly important—maybe more impor¬ 
tant than the decisions men have had to 
make anywhere, anytime. 

We realize that there are millions of people 
in Soviet dominated areas who are not free 
to choose, who cannot do what they really 
think is best and right without losing their 
lives. We want them to remember that 
even if their own rulers may be against them, 
against anyone who wants to develop as an 
individual and be himself, that there are 
millions of people, millions of fellow human 
beings and fellow citizens of the world out¬ 
side Soviet dominated areas, who are ready 


to work with those people inside the Soviet 
areas whenever the opportunity permits. We 
want to hold out hope to those who are help¬ 
less and persecuted. 

Our chief difficulty in communicating with 
people in Soviet dominated areas is not one 
of geographical boundaries. The greatest 
obstacle is not the iron curtain which tries 
to shut out truthful information about the 
rest of the world. The greatest difficulty is 
ri ;her to pierce the iron mold into which 
the minds of Soviet citizens have been cast 
for the last 33 years through no fault of their 
own. 

For this reason, our message must have 
maximum plausibility. And we must re¬ 
peat our message over and over again if we 
are to break this iron mold. 

None of us can sit back and indulge In 
mental speculations about what we should 
do. Leisurely times have passed. The 
hour has struck and it is time for action. 

What we are trying to do in our com¬ 
munications is to show people everywhere 
why we feel that the purposes of the 
Soviet regime are completely inimical to 
the purposes of human beings as such, and 
why we uphold the dignity of the individ¬ 
ual, the freedom of people to choose and 
make decisions for themselves. Our com¬ 
munications must show the possibility of 
self-development at the same time the 
physical needs and standards of living of 
people everywhere are raised as they should 
and must be. 

While it is Important to act. it is even 
more important to know why we are act¬ 
ing. what we are acting for. The quality of 
our action depends upon the quality of our 
purposes. 

G. WHAT, IN BRIEF, XS OUR MESSAGE. OUR 
CREDO? 

Wo believe that human beings every¬ 
where are born with common needs and 
aspirations; that chief among the char¬ 
acteristics of man is his ceaseless desire 
to Improve the quality of living; that this 
requires freedom from want and freedom 
from fear, together with freedom to choose 
and freedom to help shape his own des¬ 
tiny; that any group, nation, or Ideology 
which attempts to impose a fixed way of 
life on other individuals is committing a 
crime against human nature and the spirit 
of man; that it is the responsibility of all 
people everywhere to help their fellow 
human beings create whatever conditions 
they feel hold out the possibility of malting 
their living more abundant according to 
their own cultural heritage. 

We believe in the perfectibility of man. 

We believe that we and others will achieve 
a better society only when we and they be¬ 
come better men. 

We believe that if action is kindled by 
charity and love, it can never be wrong. 

All this wc believe. 

Only by acting on these beliefs will we be 
able to live more abundant lives ourselves. 
In a world where each of us depends on so 
many others, the chance for any of us to 
be increasingly free of want, free of fear, 
free to choose, free to be ourselves, depends 
on the chance of others to be equally free. 

STATEOY NOTES 

1. To solidify our position, concentrate 
especially on the people of the world whose 
minds are not already in iron molds, 1. e., 
those who share some of our traditions, 
goals, assumptions, and hope. 

2. A criterion for each message used by 
the United States Information Service 
(whether broadcast, leaflet, etc.) should be: 
If someone asked a person who hod heard a 
VGA broadcast, and so forth, the question 
*’What did it say?” could the listener tell 
him? That is, was the message clear, unam¬ 
biguous. simple, pointed, plausible, not easily 
distorted? 
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8. It 18 possible by means of pre.tests on 
small samples of a population to determine 
In advance what particular context for our 
Information and education programs will be 
most plausible and most effective. Such 
tests are relatively simple to conduct on 
people not now living within the Soviet 
sphere of influence and some Information 
concerning the best arguments to use with 
persons who are In Iron curtain countries 
might be obtained by careful interviewing 
of displaced persons, etc. The use of this 
method can greatly aid us in pointing up 
our message to specific cultures and In no 
way Implies that we are being artificial or 
untruthful. It means essentially that, like 
a good general, we are trying to determine 
weak spots before we put on our major 
offensive. 

4. Use Irony where possible. Don't pay the 
tribute of taking everything the U. S. S. R. 
says and does seriously. Make use of car¬ 
toons. 

5. Seek slogans, watch for phrases that 
catch hold, repeat them often. But choose 
slogans with great care since people have 
been deluged with them. 

6. Avoid words spoiled by Soviets. De¬ 
scribe what the names are naming. 

7. Accompany, supplemental!y. Voice of 
America, etc., abroad with a Voice for 
America at home. This should be a short, 
16 to 20 minute weekly report to the people 
tcllli.g them how things stand, giving the 
“what for’s" along with the “how-to-do’s." 
If possible, this should be done by the Presi¬ 
dent. If not. possibly by a neutral voice with 
State or Cabinet backing, etc. 

(Note. —The ideas expressed In this mem¬ 
orandum can be documented with evidence 
from many sources. We could, for example, 
give the opinions of outstanding scientists 
that the Soviet conception of “materialism" 
is now regarded only as a superstition. We 
could cite the views of leading scientists con¬ 
cerning the Importance of values in human 
life. There is ample evidence that Soviet 
totalitarianism is contrary to the develop¬ 
ment of the individual personality. This 
statement was written in the hope that it 
would prove useful. Blnce the writers believe 
it should stand on its own feet, they feel 
that the addition of their names is irrele¬ 
vant. If you can use it in any way, they will 
be happy to have you use it. It is common 
property.) 

The Need for a United States Medical 
Academy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to call to the attention and con¬ 
sideration of my colleagues in this House 
a bill which I introduced on May 2. I 
want to explain this bill as briefly as 
possible. I am hopeful enough to be¬ 
lieve that the proposal it contains will 
arouse widespread interest in this leg¬ 
islative chamber, as well as in the coun¬ 
try at large, to warrant prompt and early 
adoption of the proposal. 

My bill, H. R, 3931, calls for the es¬ 
tablishment of a United States Medical 
Academy, along the lines of the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The purpgse of 


this bill Is to Increase the number of 
physicians and dentists who would be 
available for our Armed Forces, for the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
for other governmental activities re¬ 
quiring medical service. 

Through the establishment of this 
medical academy we shall not only help 
to eliminate the shortage of doctors 
which exists in the Federal Government, 
but we shall also help to remedy the 
serious shortage in the country as a 
whole. At the same time, the creation 
of such an institution would insure a 
new source of specially-trained and 
readily available nucleus of medical men 
In Government services around which 
the necessary expansions could be un¬ 
dertaken in times of emergency, with¬ 
out straining and draining the supply 
of medical men. 

All of us are acutely aware of the doc¬ 
tor shortage today, which was serious 
enough before the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, but which has grown considerably 
worse since then due to the crying need 
for doctors in the Armed Forces. Nearly 
a year ago, in June 1950, the Army called 
for 2,167 doctors who were needed imme¬ 
diately to help meet the new emergency 
resulting from the Korean crisis. Since 
then Congress has found it necessary 
to provide for a draft of doctors. The 
Department of Defense has set a new and 
increased goal for men in uniform, which 
will require an additional 4.000 doctors 
to meet the needs of our expanding 
Armed Forces for proper medical care. 
Less than 10 days ago, on April 23, the 
Defense Department asked selective 
service authorities to draft 1,202 phy¬ 
sicians during the months of July, Au¬ 
gust, and September. If it continues at 
this rate, how can we avert a disruption 
of our civilian medical services? 

Needless to say, that we are determined 
our Armed Forces should have the best 
possible medical care. But we should be 
equally concerned that the families of 
men in the service, their parents, wives, 
and children, are not deprived of the 
medical attention which they must have. 
It must also be remembered that our 
cities may someday become enemy tar¬ 
gets and be exposed to enemy attacks 
from the air. In the event of such at¬ 
tacks, or in the case of serious epidemics 
or other emergencies, we must be fully 
prepared to render medical care to the 
civilian population over and above the 
normal civilian needs for such care. 

Only a short while ago. Dr. Howard 
Rusk, Chairman of the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee In the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board, warned that we 
can expect a shortage of 22,000 doctors in 
this country by 1954, only 3 years from 
now. A year ago we knew we needed 
more doctors. Today we are faced with 
the stark reality of desperately trying to 
stretch inadequate manpower to meet 
the needs in a time of national crisis. 
Must we wait until it is too late or until 
the health situation in the United States 
is dangerously impaired before wc take 
any effective action? 

I submit that even without the urgent 
need brought about by the present crisis, 
it is necessary for our Governmenl to 


establish as soon as possible a United 
States Medical Academy. Let me em¬ 
phasize that this proposal is not one aris¬ 
ing entirely or solely out of the present 
emergency. On the contrary, the 
emergency merely accents the need for 
action which we should have taken long 
ago. 

Throughout our history medical offi¬ 
cers in the armed services—unlike the 
military officers who have been gradu¬ 
ated from West Point or Annapolis—had 
to subsidize their cwn medical education 
and training. Why should it not be pos¬ 
sible for the Federal Government to train 
the doctors it requires for its medical 
services at Government expense, in the 
same manner it trains a nucleus for our 
military staffs? Indeed, a medical 
academy would add a new complement 
of doctors each year to meet Government 
needs. It would also, I am convinced, 
enable military medicine to acquire a 
professional career status which it de¬ 
serves, and it would unquestionably serve 
as a very encouraging factor in the de¬ 
velopment of new fields of medical 
knowledge. 

Military medicine, as we all know, has 
some special problems. It must be con¬ 
cerned with the human factors inherent 
In military service in the Arctic region 
and in the tropics. It must study physi¬ 
cal problems which arise from jet-pro¬ 
pelled planes, or in submarines. It is 
concerned with mass training, global 
war, and the use of unconventional 
weapons. Moreover, it has another im¬ 
portant distinguishing feature which is 
sometimes overlooked, namely, pre¬ 
ventive medicine—the problem of keep¬ 
ing men and women fit for service and of 
maintaining adequate health and sanita¬ 
tion measures. Most medical schools to¬ 
day properly put major emphasis upon 
diagnosis and cure of disease, frequently 
at the expense of courses in preventive 
methods and techniques. 

These special medical problems of the 
military are merely noted here without 
specific recommendations as to the pro¬ 
posed Academy’s curriculum, of course. 
Clearly, they represent fields of special¬ 
ization. Just as clearly, the basic courses 
offered In the Medical Academy would 
duplicate the courses given in every good 
medical school in the country. Gradu¬ 
ates of the Academy would be trained 
first as doctors and then as specialists. 

Mr. Speaker, we should have built such 
a medical academy a long lime ago, be¬ 
cause the Armed Forces need it, the 
Government health services need it, and 
the country needs it. Today we must be 
moved by extremity and urgency to es¬ 
tablish such a school so that the Fed¬ 
eral Government can, in the future, as¬ 
sume its fair share and responsibility in 
helping to supply the doctors it must 
have for its own services, in peace as 
well as in war. 

The proposed legislation contains the 
following major provisions: 

First. It creates the United States 
Medical Academy along lines similar to 
the Military Academy, the Naval Acad¬ 
emy. the Coa.st Guard Academy, and the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 
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Second. Appointments to this Acad¬ 
emy would be made from all congres- 
Bional districts. Territories, the District 
of Columbia. Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone. 8 from each State at large, and 
132 from the United States at large. 

Third. Candidates for admission would 
be at least 20 years of age but less than 
25. graduates of a college or university 
or the equivalent, citizens of the United 
States, and of good moral character. 

Fourth. The course of study would in¬ 
clude the following subjects: anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, hygiene, surgery, 
obstetrics and gjmecology. pathology, 
bacteriology, and diagnosis. 

Fifth. Graduates from the Academy 
would remain in Government service for 
5 years. 

Sixth. All employees of the Academy 
would be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949 and would be subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the civil-service retirement laws. 

Seventh. The Academy would have a 
Superintendent appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of 10 years, and a Board of 
Visitors with prescribed pay and mini¬ 
mum duties. 

I am hopeful this bill will receive due 
consideration and early approval of 
the committee to which it was referred 
and the subsequent approval of Congress. 


American Preparedness 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pe¬ 
riod May 12 through May 19 is being ob¬ 
served once more as National Defense 
Week, at the conclusion of which will be 
celebrated Armed Forces Day. on May 
19. This year, as in several past years, 
it has been my pleasure to contribute for 
this occasion an article to the official 
magazine of the Reserve Officers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of the United States. This ar¬ 
ticle is published in the May 1951 issue 
of the Reserve Officer. Its subject is a 
long-range pi*ogram for American pre¬ 
paredness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article by printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Preparedness: Temporary Flurry or Long- 
Range Strategy 

(By Hon. Alexander Wiley, senior United 

States Senator from Wisconsin) 

What Is one of the greatest psychological 
handicaps to adequate American defense—to 
a comprehensive reserve program, to thor¬ 
ough preparedness? 

The answer Is the tendency of our people 
to fluctuate between the two mental extremes 
of optimism on the one hand and pessimism 
on the other hand in our attitude toward 
International relations and the problem of 


peace. Because of that tendency, we swing 
like a pendulum from the extreme direction 
of pacifism to the extreme direction of mili¬ 
tarism. We are an **off-agaln, on-agaln, in- 
agaln, out-again*' people in this respect. 

Observers looking at America's history have 
long noted that after every war in which we 
have been engaged, there has been a tremen¬ 
dous psychological let-down, a frantic effort 
to demilitarize, to be done with the messy 
and costly business of preparation for future 
possible war. It is only natural, perhaps, 
that we should be guilty, If you can call it 
that, of overhasty demobilization after war. 

The average American boy is not raised 
with the idea that he should spend his days 
perpetually lying in filthy foxholes with 
Insects biting him, with rain pouring down, 
with the accumulation of weeks’ dirt on his 
body, with shells (live or dummy) bursting 
around him, and an Instrument of death in 
his hand. The American boy is raised for 
baseball, football. 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, and 
the peaceful pursuit of happiness. 

We have always regarded war as an occa¬ 
sional detestable operation which a nation 
should get over with as quickly as possible 
and then promptly forget about In the in¬ 
terest of everybody making a good living in 
civilian life and enjoying the better things. 
We, with our unsurpassed standard of living, 
with our superb comforts and conveniences, 
with freedoms unknown anywhere else in the 
world, naturally do not like to think about 
the possibility of a permanent state of 
mobilization, of continual tension and pre¬ 
paredness. 

KOREA FLUCTUATIONS 

But every once in awhile some dramatic 
event occurs which serves to awaken us out 
of our lethargy. In 1941 it was the Japanese 
dive bombers blasting Pearl Harbor. In 1950 
it was the North Korean troops pouring down 
over the thirty-eighth parallel. Each of 
these sharp events has served to reverse our 
total thinking. In the Instance of Korea, 
there was a temporary state of near panic 
and hysteria. It was believed that the firing 
of North Korean artillery was but the pre¬ 
lude to a deafening roar of Russian guns 
in the near future and so frantically we 
started to build up our armed forces and to 
undo much of what we had done in the rosy 
alls-well-wlth-the-world period following 
September 1945. 

In the ensuing months, the fortunes of the 
Korean war fluctuated back and forth. 
Every time it loked as though we were “out 
of the woods,” so to speak, and as though 
American fighting men had once more tri¬ 
umphed, there was a feeling of let-down and 
an Itch to bring the boys home and forget 
the whole dismal experience. Then, some 
bad news would come from Pyongyang or 
from the Kremlin or from Lake Success or 
from a satellite state or from Iran, and once 
more we would be plunged into an extreme 
state of near panic. Back and forth, we 
would go from optimism as to a bright, 
peaceful future to blackest pessimism as to 
the inevitability of a third world war. 

Always, when the war clouds seemed to dis¬ 
appear, we would start to wonder why we 
were spending so much money for training 
men in destruction and for armaments, 
when obviously the same outpouring could 
build schools, hospitals, playgrounds, and a 
thousand other types of community improve¬ 
ments all over this land. Then, when the 
war clouds would start to regather, we would 
hastily appropriate billions to make up for 
lo.st time. 

We as a people have been historically guilty 
of this “blow hot, blow cold” attitude of be¬ 
ing down in the dumps one day, and riding 
high in the sky the next day. 

STRATEGY OF COMMUNISM 

Yet you and I and all thinking Amc. .s 
should recognize today that what we need 


instead of these extreme variations Is a 
steady determination to be prepared lor every 
emergency. We need National Defense 
Weeks and a national defense psychology 52 
weeks t year. What we need is a firm recog¬ 
nition that the strategy of Russian commu¬ 
nism in the long run is committed to the 
downfall of the American way of life. So, 
whether or not Soviet diplomats smile at us 
one day, whether or not they figuratively 
pat us on the back of the head and whisper 
sweet lullabies to us, whether or not Joe 
Stalin comes out with one of his “peace is 
definitely possible” talks should make com¬ 
paratively little difference. We need to rec¬ 
ognize that so long as Russia is controlled by 
a handful of men committed to a fanatical, 
godless creed and to the whole cult of ruth¬ 
less power, we have no alternative but to arm 
wisely, soundly, and on a continuing basis. 
I do not mean that we should not observe 
closely changing trends; but I do mean that 
we must perceive the total pattern, not mere¬ 
ly the day-to-day changes. 

long-range planning 

We need to lay the firmest foundations for 
a broader reserve system, founded on Justice, 
fairness, equitable compensation, decent 
rights and benefits. The Reserve is still the 
backbone of America’s defense. We need, 
moreover, to pursue other elements of a long- 
range strategy. Let me suggest several 
points In such a program. 

1. We must continue to follow an Intense 
policy of all-around penetration of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. This means making 
more effective an expanded Voice of America 
program. It means OSS—like shipment of 
considerable quantities of saboteurs, arms, 
and ammunition to dissident elements be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. It means stirring up 
so much trouble on a continuing basis for the 
Politburo that it will not be so sure of its 
home front so as to commit troops to a for¬ 
eign war. It means exploiting every weakness 
within the Internal fabric of Russian so¬ 
ciety—economic, political, and social. A re¬ 
cent Foreign Relations Committee print 
which I helped arrange for spells out quite 
clearly the areas of Internal Russian tension 
on which America can capitalize. 

2. On a long-range basis, we must ade¬ 
quately train our manpower. Tlie Senate 
has wisely laid the ba.sls for universal mili¬ 
tary training to take effect when world con¬ 
ditions will permit the present Selective Serv¬ 
ice System to be replaced. I am hoping that 
the House of Representatives will follow suit. 

I can understand deeply the contrary leel- 
Ings of countless educators, clergymen. Par¬ 
ent-Teacher A.s.sociation leaders who question 
the advisability of UMT. To them 1 have 
said and have written this: One of the great¬ 
est sins that we can commit Is to some day 
send American boys into battle unprepared. 
There Is not a single Reserve officer or en¬ 
listed man who rends these word.s who does 
not know one or even a dozen instances where 
wonderful buddies died in the opening stages 
of battle because they did not have the most 
elementary idea of how to survive in modern 
combat. It Is incredible that with all our 
magnificent American training techniques 
we should find our boys engaging North Ko¬ 
rean or Chinese peasants who know how to 
use modern weapons better, who are more 
export in infiltration tactics, who are better 
night fighters, than are our own modern 
youths. 

3. A third element of long-range strategy 
is a broader Integration between the Armed 
Forces and the Industrial genius of the 
American free-enterprise system. By that, I 
mean that there must be a continuous closer 
collaboration between every phase of Ameri¬ 
can Industry and experts of our Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces, so that the latest inventions 
can be fully utilized for improvements in 
technological warfare. 
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We have been so concerned about develop¬ 
ing better refrigerators, better automobllea, 
better washing machines that we have nut 
produced the vastly Improved tanks, mor¬ 
tars. Jets of which we are capable. I am 
not saying that we cannot be proud of some 
of our Improved weapons, but you and I know 
that it is a fact that the Korean war found 
us with pretty much the same weapons as 
we used In World War 11, often with com¬ 
paratively few important improvements. 

4. The Armed Forces themselves figure in 
this long-range strategy Insofar as their own 
attitude Is concerned. Having suffered from 
periods of appropriations “feasts" and then 
“famines," they have not always demon¬ 
strated a continuing awareness of their own 
responsibility in the use of the funds allo¬ 
cated to them. Every once in a while some 
dramatic instances come before the public 
view in which there has been a shocking ex¬ 
travagance on the part of one of the serv¬ 
ices. Buch Instances merely serve to sour 
the public on pouring more and more bil¬ 
lions into the hands of our military, naval, 
and air chieftains. This is a most unfortu¬ 
nate situation, because it is important that 
the people and the Congress have the high¬ 
est faith In our military leaders. But they. 
In turn, must Justify that faith. 

6. We must talk “cold turkey’* among our¬ 
selves and to the Russian Insofar as our 
negotiations with them are concerned. 
There is no use of our vacillating like a 
weather vane in dealing with fellows like 
Gromyko and Vlshinsky. We must impress 
upon them of course that we definitely do 
not desire war and do not think war is 
inevitable between our two peoples. But 
at the same time, we must acquaint them 
with the fact that appeasement is definitely 
out. We must indicate that we, too, have 
a long-range strategy in terms of winning 
the world for the free way of life through 
our point 4 program, through the Voice of 
America and through every other instru¬ 
mentality available to us. The Russians 
have seen how Inconstant we are and they 
are trying to steer ua away from a long-range 
program of steady, stern actions and talks. 

6. Since Russia respresents the greatest 
single problem insofar as the future peace 
of the world Is concerned. I urge that we 
mobilize our finest brains in terms of a com¬ 
plete mastery of the Russia dilemma. I 
want us to have experts in every phase of 
Russian and satellite life—in their languages, 
in their cultures, in their military science, 
in their economics, In population, In geog¬ 
raphy. We have seen how Hitler during his 
regime had great masses of specialists be¬ 
come Intensely familiar with every single 
area of the world. We should do likewise in 
both military and civilian spheres, encourag¬ 
ing private industry to fully cooperate. 
After all, American salesmanship has spread 
American products throughout the world, 
and it is only natural that we should make 
the fullest possible use of the great body of 
knowledge that has been built up by busi¬ 
nesses throughout the world and by their 
salesmen and other representatives. 

It is incredible that we have so few lan¬ 
guage experts, for example, who even under¬ 
stand the diverse foreign tongues, much less 
the varying foreign cultures and peoples. 

By these and other methods I trust that 
we can lay the firm basis for a long-range 
strategy for victory of the free and peaceful 
way of life. It will cost money and energy, 
but far less money and energy in the long 
run than the “now you see it, now you don’t" 
approach. 

We want neither extreme optimism nor 
pessimism—but realism. We want neither 
pacifism nor militarism—but strength, 
courage, and Justice. We want preparedne8.s 
not as a temporary flurry but as a part of 
well-planned, permanent Btrate:,y. 


Retolution Passed by tbe New Yor!' City 
Council 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ox 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mi*. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a copy of a resolution passed 
by the City Council of the City of New 
York, which was introduced by the Hon¬ 
orable Edward Vogel, who represents the 
councilmanic district which is cotermi¬ 
nous with my own district. The reso¬ 
lution is as follows; 

Resolution 402 

Resolution urging the New York congres¬ 
sional delegation and the New York Sena¬ 
tors, iBviNO M. Ives and Herbert H. Leh¬ 
man. to request the proper agencies of the 
Federal Government to issue top priorities 
for construction of school buildings now 
and during the immediate future of this 
emergency 

Whereas as it appears from a report In the 
New York Times, March 19. 1961, that, “Be¬ 
cause of a shortage of construction materials 
this country’s huge school-building program 
Is in danger of bogging down. School sys¬ 
tems everywhere are finding it increasingly 
difficult to continue with their building 
plans. 

“Hie situation is especially acute in New 
York, where a $100,000,000 building program 
is endangered. Officials do not know 
whether they will be able to complete the 34 
schools now under construction, or whether 
they can continue with the 31 scheduled to 
get under way this year. A school that 
burned down 2 month.*! ago will not be re¬ 
built for some time to come because con¬ 
tractors cannot get the necessary steel lor 
another 10 months. 

“A Nation-wide survey conducted by the 
New York Times indicates that educators 
are convinced that unless the schools re¬ 
ceive some form of priorities for steel and 
other needed materials, the construction will 
slow down or come to a virtual standBlUl’’; 
and 

Whereas the survey conducted by the New 
York Times reports: 

“According to educational aiithorltleB, the 
amount of steel required for school con¬ 
struction is only a fraction of the total used 
in defense industries. Dr. J. L. McCasklll, 
coordinator of the National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education, consisting of lead¬ 
ing educational organizations, estimates that 
construction for schools would take about 
175,000 tons of steel a year. This is two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total steel pro¬ 
duced in the country’’; and 

Whereas Dr. J. L. McCasklll, coordinator of 
the National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education reports: 

“It is quite possible that many children 
will not be able to enter school simply be¬ 
cause there will be no available classroom 
space for them. The damage to the educa¬ 
tional program will unquestionably increase 
the inequality of educational opportunity in 
America to alarming proportions”; and 
Whereas of the situation in New York City, 
Charles J. Bensley, chairman of the board 
of education’s building committee, said that 
unless the Federal Government provided the 
needed priorities to continue with construc¬ 
tion, the city’s huge program would he 
completely lost. He warned that “unless we 
put our Echool-bulldlng program on a p.ir 


with munitions, democracy will be under¬ 
mined." 

“In recent months," he said, “contractors 
have begun to shy away from making bids. 
Of the 34 buildings under construction from 
the 3949-50 program, some are almost ready 
to open, while others still have u long way 
to go. These buildings are estimated to cost 
$50,000,000, and Will seat 36,000 chlldroii. 

“The 1950-51 building program, calling for 
31 projects at a cost of $70,000,000. would 
supply an estimated 30,000 seats. 

“Educationally speaking, this will be a lost 
generation unless the appropriate author¬ 
ities wake up aivd immediately grant the 
priorities needed to build our schools," Mr. 
Bensley declared. 

A similar warning came from Dr. William 
Jansen, New York superlntendant of schools. 
Dr. Jansen said the effect of the shcel short¬ 
age was already being felt in the school 
system. About 2 months ago, he said, when 
public school 11 in Woodslde, Queens, burned 
down. Its 750 cnildreii were placed in nearby 
schools. The school cannot be rebuilt be¬ 
cause the contractors cannot get the neces¬ 
sary steel for at least 8 to 10 months. 

“Unless we can get the steel, our building 
program will bog down completely," Dr. Jan¬ 
sen warned. “It doesn’t seem wise to have 
such conditions at this time. Our schools 
should not be left to fend for themselves 
without some priority rating”; Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York, hereby strongly urges Hon. Charles 
E, Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization 
and the Defense Mobilization Board, to grant 
a top priority rating immediately for school 
construction, and it is further 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York, urges the New York Congressional 
Delegation and the New York Senators Irv¬ 
ing M. Ives and Herbert H. Lehman to re¬ 
quest the proper agencies of the Federal 
Government to Issue top priorities for con¬ 
struction of school buildings now and during 
the immediate future of this emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the city of 
New York are Indebted to Councilman 
Vogel and his colleagues for this action 
on their part. 


( Questioii Unaoswered: How Do We 
End the War? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
history will record the dramatic events 
of the past 2 wrecks among the most far- 
reaching since the close of World War II 
in their effect on the survival of the 
United States of America and the cause 
of freedom evennvhere. 

In all the emotional outburst of a na¬ 
tion shocked by a tragic turn of events, 
we must not lose sight of the fundamen¬ 
tal questions involved if we are to sal¬ 
vage what we can from the error-strewn 
policies of the Truman administration 
and ultimately set a proper course to¬ 
ward peace and victory. 

This constructive procedure Is sup¬ 
ported with clarity of expression in an 
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editorial published last week by the Dan¬ 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News, the largest 
newspaper in our congressional district. 
Under permission granted by the House, 
I am including it in the Congressional 
Record for the consideration of every 
Member of Congress. It follows: 

Prime Question Unanswered: How Do Wb 
End the War? 

The thrills and excitement of General Mac- 
Arthur’s great day In the East have shifted 
to the Middle West to be continued in Chi¬ 
cago Thursday and Milwaukee Friday. 

As the fury of the fighting mounts in Korea, 
however, we are still faced with the cold 
realization that we still have a war on our 
hands. 

President Truman’s and Secretary Ache- 
son’s speeches have sought to make what 
they call a limited war appear akin to peace. 
But American troops are still being killed 
In Korea. 

To the 10,000 Americans who have been 
killed, to the 250,000 men still there, to their 
families, and especially the Koreans them¬ 
selves whose homes and country have been 
ravaged, the war now raging is as unlimited 
as war ever gets. 

The risks of extending the war first to Red 
China and later to Red China’s ally, the 
Soviet Union, were Just as great on June 
25, 1950, when Mr. Truman began the war. 

Since that time, the choice between a little 
war and a big war has depended upon the 
Communist powers solely, not upon the 
United States. The same is true today. 

The fact of the war’s existence and that it 
has to be disposed of one way or another 
cannot be brushed aside by talk of peace 
when there is no peace. 

General MacArthur’s proposals for ending 
It by military means are based on two be¬ 
liefs: 

1. Red China is already engaging the maxi¬ 
mum power it can commit, and, 

2. The Soviet Union will more likely strike 
only when it feels that it has military and 
productive preponderance on a world-wide 
scale. He does not believe Russia thinks it 
possesses that preponderance now. 

He advocated: 

(a) A more intensive economic blockade 
of China. 

(b) A naval blockade of the Red China 
coast. 

(c) Unrestricted aerial reconnaissance—he 
did not specify unre.stricted bombing—of 
China’s coast and Manchuria. 

(d) Removal of the blockade of Natloiiali.st 
Chinese on Formosa and supporting them 
with arms and supplies if they attacked the 
mainland. 

The State Department blocked those. 
General MacArthur was Informed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the State Depart¬ 
ment was ready to announce that with the 
clearing of South Korea of Red Chinese, the 
United Nations was ready to discuss a set¬ 
tlement. He was ordered to mark time at 
the thirty-eighth parallel, without any ad¬ 
vance beyond that point by major forces, 
until State Department had had time to ne¬ 
gotiate for a settlement. 

The few weeks sought for negotiations 
have passed and nothing has happened. No 
new proposals have been made. Reports are 
that Peiping has even refused to receive 
neutral diplomats eager to find a basis of 
settlement. 

So the questions that cost General Mac¬ 
Arthur his leadership are still unanswered. 
His removal has settled nothing. Wc still 
have a war on our hands and the Initiative 
remains, because of restrictions on our 
forces, with Red China and the Kremlin. 
It Is clearly up to Mr. Truman and Acheson 
to produce a workable solution. 

Mr. Speaker, when General of the 
Armies Douglas MacArthur spoke from 
the rostrum in th.s liouse, he .spoke from 


the heart of a great American to the 
heart of a great America. His counsel. 
If considered, may become his greatest 
contribution in a lifetime of distin¬ 
guished service and military triumph. 

The men—and the events—precipitat¬ 
ing the sudden turn of events that 
brought America’s last great living mili¬ 
tary hero home from the wars should be 
forgotten for the moment in order to 
restore a unity of purpose for this Na¬ 
tion still engaged in a bitter war thou¬ 
sands of miles away and threatened by a 
ruthless enemy entrenched on a global 
front. 

This must be done for the reasons cit¬ 
ed by the General himself when he told 
the Congress and the country: 

The issues are fundamental and reach 
quite beyond the realm of partisan consid¬ 
eration. They must be resolved on the high¬ 
est plane of national interest, I trust you 
will do me the Justice of receiving that 
which I have to say as expressing the con¬ 
sidered viewpoint of a fellow American. I 
address you with neither rancor nor bitter¬ 
ness in the fading twilight of life with but 
one pmpose in mind, to serve my country. 

None who heard him, and none who 
read his words, could doubt the deep sin¬ 
cerity of the man who until little more 
than 2 weeks ago stood as the very em¬ 
bodiment of American opposition to 
forces of communism arrayed against his 
country. It is not necessary to attempt 
comment at length on the text of his re¬ 
port to the people he has served with 
such distinction. His words received 
earnest attention, and they should be 
subjected to careful study. The petty is¬ 
sues raised by petty men should not be 
permitted to cloud the larger issues at 
stake. 

It has been argued, and conceded, that 
the President can remove his military 
commander in the field. It is argued, 
and admitted, that in the twin fields of 
civilian and military authority, the civil¬ 
ian power is supreme. But these are not 
the principal issues at stake. To look at 
the matter in that light is to miss the 
larger que.stion. 

This is the question w'hich disturbs the 
minds and lies close to the hearts of mil¬ 
lions of Americans. Are the present 
policies of this Government policies 
which really serve the best interests of 
the Nation? In the face of actual war, 
and the mounting threat of even greater 
conflict, are we adhering to a course 
which serves the dual purpose of con¬ 
tributing most to the prevention of war 
and to our survival if total war should 
come? General MacArthur disagrees 
with the policies and he believes the 
policies which we have adopted, and 
which the President says will not be 
changed, can lead us only to disaster. 

This is not a conflict that can be re¬ 
solved by petty sniping at General Mac¬ 
Arthur, by smear campaigns generated 
in the discredited State Department, or 
by calculated snubs from the General 
Vaughns and others of like stature. 
Neither can it be solved by the country¬ 
wide emotional outburst against Presi¬ 
dent Truman. The orderly processes of 
representative government must be fol¬ 
lowed, and preserved, or the freedom we 
are fighting for abroad will be lost in dis¬ 
sension at home. 


No one understands this better than 
General MacArthur. So It is not sur¬ 
prising that he addresses himself solely 
to the task of presenting his views, views 
that should have been sought and ob¬ 
tained long ago. It was in perfect keep¬ 
ing with his character that he prefaced 
his views with the flat assertion that he 
did not serve the purposes of politics or 
political parties, and that he entertained 
no political ambitions. 

Now the people have heard the gen¬ 
eral’s views. Let the political pygmies 
chip away at this marble shaft of faith 
if they must. Now it is for the people 
themselves to make the decision. Now 
It is for them, through their Government, 
to answer the questions raised by present 
events and future potentialities. 

Personalities are not important. Only 
the issues are. The general himself en¬ 
dorsed this in his moving farewell by re¬ 
calling this soldier ballad of the day he 
entered the military service of his coun¬ 
try over 50 years ago; Old Soldiers Do 
Not Die, They Simply Fade Away. 

General MacArthur is very much alive. 
The Nation—and the free world—trusts 
he will not fade away. But what must 
not fade away is American determina¬ 
tion and American faith in the funda¬ 
mental principles on which this country 
was founded and grew to power. It was 
founded as a Christian Nation devoted 
to the preservation of human freedom, 
with authority—and strength—stem¬ 
ming from the people themselves. Has 
time robbed us of that devotion to prin¬ 
ciples and devotion to God? If it has 
not, the people themselves will fix the 
proper course. And that course will lead 
to victory for the men still locked in bat¬ 
tle. It can lead to a preservation of the 
peace they will win. That is the hope 
that must never “simply fade away.” If 
it does, the hope of this Nation—the 
cau.se of freedom everywhere—will fade 
with it. 


Poland’s Constitution Day Has Lesson 
for America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. May 3, 1951 

Mr. SHAPER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Poland’s Constitution Day—the one 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
free constitutional government which 
Poland no longer enjoys. 

For the people of that unhappy land it 
is a day of sorrow. For the people of the 
United States it should be a day of shame. 

The European war against Nazi Ger¬ 
many was precipitated over the issue of 
the independence and territorial integ¬ 
rity of Poland. 

The Pacific war against Japan was 
precipitated over the issue of the inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
China. 

America contributed mightily and de¬ 
cisively to victory against both enemies. 
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Yet, today both Poland and China are 
enslaved by communism, their independ- 
ence is destroyed, their territorial in¬ 
tegrity is violated, and their liberties are 
ruthlessly denied. 

Most Incredible of all is the guilt which 
American leadership shares in this dou¬ 
ble betrayal of human freedom. 

At Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, as well 
as by subsequent policies and actions, 
American leadership sought to buy 
Stalin’s favor at the price of the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of both Poland 
and China, and at the price of our own 
honor. Such promises as we received, in 
return, from Soviet Russia were broken 
almost as soon as they were given. 

True, none of the international com¬ 
mitments and agreements which accom¬ 
plished this double betrayal has ever 
been ratified by constitutional processes. 
At the same time, however, it must be 
acknowledged that none of those com¬ 
mitments and agreements has even been 
repudiated by constitutional processes. 

Meanwhile the United States today 
finds itself inextricably involved in the 
consequences of these betrayals of free¬ 
dom. 

Today we should reread, with peni¬ 
tence and foreboding, the grim words 
of Abraham Lincoln's Second Inaugural 
Address: 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may spe^Uy 
paas away. Yet If CKid wills that it continue 
until all the wealth pUed by the bondsman’s 
260 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk 
and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said 8,000 years ago, so still it 
must be said: *The Judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.*' 

This may be too stem a doctrine for a 
generation which has come to put more 
faith in opportunism, expediency, clever- 
nevss, and appeasement than in the sim¬ 
ple moralities which underlie freedom. 

Yet this Is the lesson of Poland’s Con¬ 
stitution Day for Americans, tardy 
though we may be in heeding it. 

It is the lesson that there can be no 
hope for peace, or for the preservation 
even of our own liberties, so long as we 
permit our leaders to barter away other 
people’s freedom, whether they are the 
peoples of Poland or China or Formosa. 

It is the lesson that truly ’’nothing can 
bring us peace but the triumph of prin¬ 
ciple.” 


The Great Alliance of Free Men 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. I WlUIAM FULBRIGHT 

or ABKAN8AB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Fridav, Map 4, 1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rbcohd an ad¬ 
dress on the subject the Great Alliance 
of Free Men, by Hon. W. Averell Harri- 
man, special assistant to the President, 
at a banquet of the regional conference 
siponsored by Uie American Association 


for the United Nations, IdCh in Los An¬ 
geles, Calif., on April 30, 1951. In his 
address Mr. Harriman urges support of 
the United Nations and the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty, and cooperation with 
other nations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ric- 
ORO, as follows: 

The Gheat Alliance or Freemen 
(By Hon. W. Averell Harriman) 

During the past months our country has 
been engaged In a series of debatea. All 
kinds of things have been said on all sides 
of every question. Some would even have 
us believe that we are all In a state of con¬ 
fusion. Some contend that we have no 
policies, that we are drifting aimlessly. Some 
are attempting to distort the true purpose of 
our policies. Much of what is said is irrele¬ 
vant; much is even irresponsible. 

Of course. In our democratic way we should 
debate all Issues, but at a time when our 
country Is In grave danger we should con¬ 
duct these debates for the sole purpose of 
gaining a clearer imderstanding of the Issues. 

Tonight I want to try to cut through the 
fog of unreality. I want to talk about the 
things wo face and how we are dealing with 
them. 

1 spent a good deal of time In Russia dur¬ 
ing the war and 1 had an unusual chance 
to learn something about the Russian people 
and their rulers in the Kremlin. 

When I came home 6 years ago, I was 
gravely concerned over the dangers that were 
developing from the Kremlin, and I was 
afraid that we would not face up to them 
until It was too late. 

Well, we have faced up to them. I think 
the American people have been magnificent 
during the past 5 years. They have sup¬ 
ported unprecedented measures. Never In 
the history of our country, or in the history 
of any country, has a nation In peacetime 
talscn such wise and effective steps In deal¬ 
ing with so many varied and complex 
problems. 

In 1945 I bad come back for a brief visit. 
Just after the death of President Roosevelt, 
and I vividly remember the first encourage¬ 
ment I got. It came from President Tru¬ 
man. It was the first time I had met him. 
I found that he was already alive to the In¬ 
dication of the trouble ahead with the Soviet 
Union. He had carefully studied the records 
of President Roosevelt and his last mes¬ 
sages to Stalin. He was already much con¬ 
cerned by the duplicity of the Kremlin and 
was determined to stand firm against the 
BIremlln schemes. As a result, he has been 
prepared to take prompt and vigorous steps 
In dealing with the Kremlin threat. No 
President has in peacetime initiated so many 
unprecedented and far-sighted measures and 
actions for our national security as has Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

In our wartime relations with the Soviet 
Union we had tw'o fundamental objectives. 
Of first importance was to keep Russia as an 
effective fighting ally. We also wanted to 
two this new relationship to find a way of 
working together for peace on a live-and-let- 
llve basis. People in this country and all 
over the world had hopes that this could 
be accomplished. The British and American 
Governments were well aware of the dlffl. 
culties in attaining this objective. 

During the war, Roosevelt and Churchill 
made every effort to talk things out with 
Stalin In order to arrive at some workable 
understanding on the basis of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

When I was in Moscow there were Indica¬ 
tions that the Kremlin had two approaches 
to their postwar policies. In the many talks 
that I had with Stalin I felt that he himself 
was of two minds; one emphasized internal 
reconstruction and the other external ex¬ 
pansion. 


On the one hand they were discussing po- 
sible understandings with us which might 
result in Increased trade with and loans from 
the West for the reconstruction of the terri¬ 
ble devastation left in the wake of the war. 
This would mean soft-pedaling for a time 
at least the Communist designs for world 
domination—^much along the lines of the 
policies they had pursued between the two 
World Wars. 

Oxi the other hand, they were treating us 
in many ways as potential enemies. There 
were indications that they would take ad¬ 
vantage of the Red army occupation of 
neighboring countrie.s to maintain control, 
and they were supporting Communist par¬ 
ties in other countries to be in a pofiltloa 
to seize control in the postwar turmoil. 

The men of the Kremlin chose the sec¬ 
ond course. 

In October of 1945, I went to see Stalin 
at his country place in Sochi in the Cauc.osus. 
After two long nights of arguments over the 
disagreements we were then having, he as 
much as told me in a moment of anger that 
he had decided to go his own way. As time 
went on, the imperialist plans of the men of 
the Kremlin became increasingly aggressive. 
They broke the agreements they heel entered 
into. If they had carried out these agree¬ 
ments the world would be a different place 
today. They lused the occupation of the 
Red Arn>y to sot up puppet {jovernments. 
They established a network of subversion 
all over the world, Inciting disorders and In¬ 
surrections and exploiting weakness wher¬ 
ever it exists. 

The one great thing, however, accom¬ 
plished by our constant efforts during and 
since the war to reach an understanding 
with the Soviet Union was that they estab¬ 
lish our moral position before the people 
of the world. Had these efforts not been 
made, many people would still be wondering 
whether we and not the Kremlin were to 
blame for the tensions that have developed. 

Tlie United Nations has provided the forum 
through which the designs and the duplicity 
of the Kremlin have been made crystal 
clear. The United Nations has been the me¬ 
dium through which the free nations have 
been drawn together. It is the medium 
through which the United States has been 
able to give leadership. And when It came 
to shamele.ss aggression against the Republlo 
of Korea. It was the medium through which 
we rallied 53 nations, all of the free nations, 
to face together this attempt to use force 
for conquest. We had built better than we 
knew. Never before in the history has there 
been such unanimity of world understand¬ 
ing and world opinion. 

This was no accident. Step by step our 
policies had built strength and confidence 
among the free nations. As the Kremlin 
plan of action unfolded, we had helped other 
countries to resist and turn back aggression. 
We helped Greece put down Krcmlln-liispired 
civil war. We have helped Western Europe 
to rebuild Its economic life and suppress 
Communist subversion. 

We took leadership In the organization of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. In a manner un¬ 
precedented. we have gone out to deal with 
the threat to our security at its source: we 
have not waited until It came to us. And 
let no man think it would not have come to 
us. Western Europe would not have sur¬ 
vived Kremlin domination If It had not been 
for our prompt and Imaginative action. 
With control of Europe the industrial ca¬ 
pacity available to the Exemlln would have 
practically equaled ours. We might have 
faced an unmanageable situation. Instead 
today we are combining the potential of the 
North Atlantic community in the develop¬ 
ment of collective defense forces under our 
great Gen. Dwight Eisenhower. 

In Korea we have faced force with force. 
We have learned from the bitter experlcn-o 
of the events which led to World War II 
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that aggression must be dealt with at the 
very beginning or It will encourage further 
aggression. We are showing the Kremlin 
that the free world will not tolerate the use 
of force for conquest, that freemen have the 
will and ability to resist. Our action in 
Korea is giving confidence to other peoples 
who are under pressure that they can main¬ 
tain their Independence. We are destroying 
the myth that the Chinese Red armies are 
Invincible. We are upsetting their time¬ 
table of attack in other areas of Asia. 

But It is not our aim to bring on an¬ 
other world war. Our aim is to limit the 
conflict if we possibly can and deal with 
It successfully within Korea. In the mean¬ 
time, we are converting our tremendous eco¬ 
nomic resources Into military strength and 
are helping our friends and allies do the 
same. Before long, the free world will have 
the military strength to meet any threat 
with confidence. When we are strong 
enough, the Kremlin will not dare undertake 
further aggression. 

As I say, we are using every means at our 
command to prevent another world war. 
Mo man with any understanding of history 
can say that there can be victory in a gen¬ 
eral war. There can be nothing but chaos 
and disaster. But there can be victory— 
and glorious victory—in preventing another 
world conflict. And that is the clear aim 
of American policy. Every step we have 
taken has this objective. Let no man take 
us off this course. 

I want to discuss some of the alterna¬ 
tives that are being put forward with re¬ 
spect to Korea. 

Some would have us abandon Korea. This 
would be an invitation to further aggression 
and we would soon find ourselves fighting 
elsewhere. Or, any idea that we can ob¬ 
tain a solution by buying off the Chinese 
Communists through appeasement and giv¬ 
ing any reward whatsoever for aggression 
Is unthinkable. In view of the misrepre¬ 
sentations and false statements that are 
being made about the policies of our Gov¬ 
ernment. I want to state in the most em¬ 
phatic terms that President Truman will 
never engage in appeasement or reward ag¬ 
gression. He rejects any such Idea and so 
do all hls advisers. This has been said time 
and time again. Thirdly, there are those 
who would Involve us in a wider war in 
order to end the present conflict in Korea. 
Tet they have not explained how, when, and 
at what cost this wider conflict could be 
brought to a successful conclusion. They 
are ready to have us lose our allies with 
all of the world-wide consequences that 
would result. And they are ready to risk 
a total war. They say this la the necessary 
way to solve the Korean situation. 

You remember the talk during the Greek 
civil war. People said that we were bogged 
down in Greece—there could be nothing but 
a stalemate. "How could the fighting be 
brought to a successful •conclusion within 
Greece?" "We should either abandon 
Greece or carry the fight across the borders 
and attack the Communist bases in Yugo¬ 
slavia." And yet the struggle was won on 
Greek soil. And don’t let us overlook the 
fact that now Yugoslavia is Joining the 
ranks of those who are resisting the Krem¬ 
lin. We heard the same sort of thing during 
the Berlin airlift. There were those who 
could see no end to it. We were told either 
to get out or have a show-down. 

In these cases, we pursued the same kind 
of determined and yet restrained policies 
that we are now pursuing. We must always 
remember that although the menace of war 
comes from the Kremlin, hasty and Ill-con¬ 
ceived action on our part can lead to grave 
consequences. I would like to recall to you 
the words of Winston Churchill from his re¬ 
cent war memoirs; 

"TliOEe who are prone by temperament and 
character to seek sharp and clear-cut solu¬ 


tions of difficult and obscure problems, who 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge 
comes from a foreign power, have not al¬ 
ways been right. On the other hand, those 
whose inclination is to * * * seek pa¬ 

tiently and faithfully for peaceful compro¬ 
mise, are not always wrong. On the con¬ 
trary. in the majority of instances they may 
be right, not only morally but from a prac¬ 
tical standpoint. How many wars have been 
averted by patience and persisting good 
will. • • * How many wars have been 

precipitated by firebrands." 

No one can foresee the future. Our men 
are Joined in desperate battle in Korea. They 
are inflicting frightful casualties, estimated 
at the equivalent of the better part of a 
Chinese division a day. They are fighting 
to force the Chinese Reds to abandon the 
aggression. They are fighting to prevent the 
untold horrors to us and all mankind of an¬ 
other world war. Let all Americans give 
them their support. Let us pray for their 
success. It is shocking that some question 
the good faith of our allies who are fight¬ 
ing w’lth us. 

Let us think back a few years. 

In 1040. the Greeks refused to appease, and 
faced alone invasion against overwhelming 
odds. The British came to their assistance 
with the small forces they had available in 
the Middle East. I was in Cairo In the spring 
of 1941 when the British troops returned 
from this honorable but unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion. I know the risks they took and the 
sacrifice they made to support their ally. 
Threatened as the Greek people still are, they 
have sent a token force to Korea. It Is a 
token of their determination to stand with 
the free nations against aggression. It is a 
token of honor. 

The Turks, under a similar threat of ag¬ 
gression at home, have sent a brigade which 
has won the respect of all. 

The French have been fighting Communist 
aggression in Indochina for 4 years and have 
now 150,000 troops engaged in that conflict. 
Yet they have sent a small force to Join us. 

The British were quick to send their Pacific 
fleet and then troops, although they too 
are engaged against the Communists in 
Malaya. 

A total of 13 nations have sent forces 
according to their situation and others are 
preparing to Join. Although the preponder¬ 
ance of the forces is ours, we are not fight¬ 
ing alone in Korea. There have been times 
when other nations have fought alone. I was 
in England during the year when the British 
stood alone against the full force of Nazi 
power. The men and women of Britain 
stood firm with courage and determination. 
They took pride in the feeling that they were 
fighting not only for themselves, but for the 
freedom of other nations as well. Korea Is a 
vital part, but only a part, of the world-wide 
struggle in which all free nations are en¬ 
gaged. 

Let no man try to tell us that there are 
any sale or easy short cuts. The years ahead 
will be difficult. To achieve our objectives 
we must do many things that will mean 
many sacrifices. Military strength alone is 
not enough. Neither military strength nor 
political stability can be attained without an 
expanding economy in the free world. 
America has been the exponent of the con¬ 
cept of an expanding economy with increased 
productivity. It requires know-how and 
capital—these we must help to provide. We 
are all interdependent. The Industrial coun¬ 
tries need adequate food and increasing 
quantities of raw materials. The new na¬ 
tions of the east will need the know-how 
and economic assistance to expand produc¬ 
tion and to give promise for a decent life 
for their people. It Is only on this basis that 
there can be political stability. 

The resources of the free world are today 
vastly greater than those of the Soviet Union 
and Its satellites. The Atlantic community 


alone has about three quarters of the heavy 
industry of the world, and over 400,000.000 
of the most inventive, skillful, and produc¬ 
tive people. But the life of the free world 
cannot survive If it is dismembered limb by 
limb. We Americans understand this. 
Strong as we are, we cannot survive alone. 
But we must use our strength to cement the 
unity and strength of the free nations. 

We are engaged in a great enterprise—the 
building of a great alliance of freemen for 
human welfare and mutual security. With 
the success already achieved, we can have 
faith that the free nations working together 
can build the necessary strength and sta¬ 
bility to withstand external aggression and 
internal subversion alike. 

Don’t let us either imderrate or overrate 
the Soviet capabilities. Don’t let us under¬ 
rate their ruthlessness and determination; 
their skill in the techniques of subversion 
and in creating and exploiting weakness; 
their conviction that they are destined to 
dominate the world. They believe that free¬ 
men cannot stand together; that freemen 
cannot rule themselves: that free nations 
cannot be united, but will fight among them¬ 
selves. 

But we should not overrate the strength 
of Russia on which their operations are 
based. They are maintaining vast military 
forces by imposing a terrific burden on their 
economy and their people. You really have 
to go to Russia to understand how back¬ 
ward it is. The people have never known 
what we would consider a decent life. Men 
and women have to work hard and long hours 
for very little. But their equipment and 
organization are so poor that the productiv¬ 
ity of industry and agriculture is far behind 
that of the West. After 35 years of rule, 
the Kremlin has not been able to gain the 
loyalty of the people. Stalin himself once 
admitted this when he told me during the 
war that the people were "fighting for their 
motherland, not for us." By "us" he meant, 
of course, the Kremlin. Russia is ruled by 
fear. The Kremlin fears the people, and the 
people fear the KIremlin. Whenever we hear 
of purges, it is an indication of internal 
tension. The unhappy people of the satel¬ 
lites crave only to be freed from the iron 
hand. 

As the free world grows stronger, pres¬ 
sures will Increase behind the iron curtain. 
The defection of Yugoslavia was primarily 
caused by the success of the Marshall plan. 
Tito saw that there was nothing to hope for 
but exploitation from the Kremlin In hls 
alliance with Russia. With the improvement 
of conditions In Western Europe, he wanted 
economic association with the West. As the 
free countries become stronger and stronger, 
their very strength will act as a magnet on 
the enslaved peoples. There is a brittleness 
in any dictatorship, but one can never know 
when it will be strained to the breaking 
point. 

The policies which we must follow have 
been laid out. We must pursue them un¬ 
flinchingly. 

Our men are fighting in Korea tonight to 
do their part In preventing another world 
war and to preserve our freedom. We must 
face the future, and the long future, with 
the same courage, determination, and per¬ 
severance. I am convinced that we can suc¬ 
ceed, and I believe we will succeed. 

As I have said, the American people have 
been magnificent during the past 5 years. 
It is inconceivable to me that anyone can 
deflect us from our course. The Job ahead 
Is even more difficult. But the success we 
have already achieved In our endeavors gives 
promise for the future. 

Let us not be confused by men of little 
faith in America’s capabilities who say that 
we can’t afford to do the things we clearly 
must to safeguard our security. Let us not 
bo confused by those who are Impatient and 
would lead us to take reckless steps. Let us 
not be confused bv those who have no under- 
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standing ot the etrength of the great asso¬ 
ciation of free nations that we are building. 
Let us closely examine what is being said so 
that we will not be misled by those who are 
distorting and falsifying the facts. 

The wise statesmen of both our political 
parties have laid out the road to follow: 
Support the United Nations and its action in 
Korea: support the North Atlantic Treaty; 
vigorous and rapid action to rearm; aid to 
our friends and allies to equip adequately 
their military forces; work with other na¬ 
tions for an expanding world economy; help 
the new nations of the east to attain politi¬ 
cal and economic stability: and strive with 
all our strength to prevent another world 
war. 

Of first Importance is to attain unity of 
purpose at home for the world-wide struggle. 
We can then give effective inspiration and 
leadership for unity in the free world. In 
the great alliance of freemen we are build¬ 
ing, we can have faith that we will rid the 
world of tyranny, that we can maintain 
peace, and that freedom will prevail. 


First Anniversary of Frank Pace, Jr., as 
Secretary of the Army 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, recently we passed an anniversary 
which I believe should be noted in the 
Record. April 12 marked the end of 
the first yeai’ of Frank Pace’s service as 
Secretary of the Army. To my mind, it 
was a year of accomplishment of the 
hii?hest order. 

When Secretary Pace took over his 
duties In April 1950. the Army was still 
suffering from an era in which the Na¬ 
tion believed it could safely reduce its 
armed strength. All of the services suf¬ 
fered from that false belief, but the 
ground forces were hit the hardest of 
the three. 

Mr. Pace gave the Army the type of 
leadership that was needed to launch the 
expansion program. During his year in 
office, the ground forces have doubled in 
strength, and a gigantic procurement 
progiam has been launched smoothly 
and efficiently. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled ‘ Secretary Pace’s Year,” from the 
April 7 Issue of the highly respected 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Secretary Pace’s Year 

When Prank Pace, Jr., took the oath of 
office 06 Secretory of the Army, on April 12, 
1960, It cannot be said that the service was 
overly enthusiastic. In his previous position 
as Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
during a period of economy, his dUlgent pur¬ 
suit of those duties often conflicted with the 
interests of the forces of national defense. 
Happily for the country, however, both Mr. 
Pace’s attitude toward the Army and the 
Army’s regard for him have been modifled 
greatly during the year he has been in office. 


In fact, there la now a great admiration, one 
for the other. Although Mr. Pace took over 
hie position at a time when the Army’s 
etrength had suffered from an era of penny- 
pinching, be gave it real leadership and 
skilled administration through the Korean 
crisis precipitated only 2 months after he 
took over. During his year the Army has 
doubled in strength. A huge expansion and 
procurement program has been put under 
way smoothly and capably. Those who have 
worked closely with Mr. Pace admire par¬ 
ticularly his ability not only to organize, but 
to use an organization efficiently. He is not 
an independent executive sternly running 
affairs hla own way—he is part of his own 
organization, guiding it and using it. It is a 
recognition of this capacity of Mr. Pace’s that 
has led the other Secretaries to choose him, 
even though he is not the senior member in 
service or years, as their chairman in the 
Joint Secretaries Organization, which ho 
played a part in creating and which has 
quietly accomplished a great deal toward 
making unification work more smoothly and 
effectively. Mr. Pace is keenly aware that the 
success of an organization depends upon the 
individuals composing it. It Is not unusual 
for him to call an effleer Informally and tell 
him that his Secretary is aware of a Job well 
done and appreciates it, Iho fighting men 
should know that the project to establish a 
schedule of combat pay has had his earnest 
and diligent backing and that the delays 
which have beset It have not been of his 
making. Because he Is modc.st and self- 
effacing, the country at largo is probably not 
conscious of the part he has played in our 
defense build-up. But the service knows and 
has come to regard him highly for it. 


Replacement of General MacArtkur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. KEM, Mr. President, the admin¬ 
istration Is naive indeed if it entertains 
delusions that the people are not aware 
of the real issues involved in the firing 
of General MacArthur. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Inserted In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a letter from Mr. 
Prank W. Ahrens, of St. Louis, to the 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
which appeared in the April 29 issue of 
that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Propaganda Fed Folk 
T o the Editor: 

I, too, have read your recent editorials on 
the MucArthur, Asiatic, European situations, 
et al., and have read your editorials over a 
long period of years; also those of other pa¬ 
pers. I wonder why editors and columnists 
seem to think it necessary to speak patroniz¬ 
ingly to their readers. 

No one, I think, may question the Presi¬ 
dent's prerogative to dismiss MacArthur; one 
may question the wisdom of it. 

MacArthur has not said he advocates the 
United States engaging in a war in China. 
The people of this Nation are being fed the 
same type of propaganda in behalf of Eng¬ 
land that they were fed in World War II in 
behalf of Russia. Some of us were far ahead 
of Roosevelt and his entourage then, as v/e 
arc of Truman and his now. 
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We are not hysterical; we have pondered 
policies of recent administrations at length; 
we have reared our children to be loyal, up¬ 
standing, useful citizens, and we are sick¬ 
ened by the continuing stupid blunderlngs 
of our State Department in foreign poli¬ 
cies—policies that bring about situations, as 
in Korea, where our sons are set up like ten¬ 
pins to bo bowled down by unnumbered 
Asiatic hordes, with nothing but staleniate 
In view, unless we seek the ultimate end of 
war—victory. 

We agree with MacArthur, that Russia will 
go to war when and where she thinks it 
opportune: further, we think the does not 
now desire to do so, with the many Internal 
problems she has on her hands. Regardless, 
though, we feel it better to meet the issue 
squarely now, and that we should have done 
60 long since. 

It would bo interesting. Indeed, to know 
percentagewise, the number of men that we 
have in this Korean mees, as compared sepa¬ 
rately by nations with the number of those 
of our “friendly” associates In the United 
Nations, and likewise, as to casualties. Includ¬ 
ing deaths separately. 

There comes a time when patience ceases to 
be a virtue—that time Is long since pa,‘^sed. 

Frank W. Ahrens. 


Thought Control 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks, a timely editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 1. We 
are rapidly indoctrinating this country 
to the Hitler-Goebtaels techniques of 
controlling public opinion. Just this 
v/eek I listened to a Government em¬ 
ployee up in the military service remark 
that local civic organizations wt?re being 
uced to direct public thinkinfr. What 
possible purpose can the Government 
have in the direction of public thought 
except as a means of supporting New 
Deal projects on a socialistic basis. The 
editorial follows; 

Thought Control 

A committee of Congress, established for 
the avowed purpose Rnd invc5?tlgating and, 
if possible, discrediting persona and organi¬ 
zations opptised to the admlnirtratlon’s so¬ 
cialistic program, demanded that the Com¬ 
mittee for Con.stitutional Government reveal 
the namer oi those who had purciiasecl quan¬ 
tities of its books lor subsequent distri¬ 
bution. 

The committee, which was headed by the 
late Reprcbcntatlvc Frank Buchanan, was 
particularly anxious to find out who had 
purchased copies of the Road Ahead in which 
the author. John T. Flynn, exposes the so- 
ciallstie influences which are behind the so- 
called tair Deal's domestic program. 

Quite properly, wc believe, the request 
for this information was refused by the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government 
through its executive secretary, Edward A. 
Rumely. Any citizen can walk into a store 
and buy a book without having some Gov¬ 
ernment snooper a.sklng him why he bought 
It and what he Intends to do with It. So 
why should a citizen who buys 10 or 100 
copies of the same book for distribution to 
his frieiidn. employees, or mere acqualnt- 
tances be subject to such harassment? 
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The Buchanan committee, however, cited. 
Bumely for contempt of Congress. He was 
recently convicted before a Federal court 
in the District of Columbia. 

Bumely based his refusal to produce the 
records on constitutional grounds, namely, 
the guaranties of freedom of speech and 
press and of freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures. Moreover, he held it 
was not within the province of the com¬ 
mittee. which was presumably investigating 
lobbying, to demand the names of the pur¬ 
chasers of books published by his organi¬ 
zation. 

But the Buchanan committee defined 
lobbying as “any attempt by individuals or 
group to Influence Government decision.’* 
This prompted Editor and Publisher to ask: 
“If the court declares publication of a book 
Is lobbying, then how long before magazine 
and newspaper articles are included? 

“Here is an organization that happened to 
be registered as a lobbyist. Is the court go¬ 
ing to declare because of that, it cannot 
publish opinions on legislation without re¬ 
vealing who else might subscribe to those 
views by buyng the book? Are then other 
publishers of similar views in books, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers going to be required 
to register as lobbyists?” 

The Bumely conviction is to be appealed. 
The higher courts, we hope, will take a 
broader view of the implications in this case. 
For if the conviction were sustaned. the way 
would surely be opened to the imposition of 
thought control regulations under which 
some Government agency would assert the 
right to harass and intimidate persons who 
read literature opposing Government pro¬ 
grams. 


Ditmitsal of Geoeral MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
include two articles by Mr. George 
Sokolsky. 

One, under date line of May 3, explain¬ 
ing England’s stand in Asia; the other, 
under the date line of May 4, showing 
how the simple methods employed by 
both England and Russia have never 
been seen through oi understood by those 
in charge of our foreign policy: 

fProm the Washington Tlmes-Hcrald of 
May 3. 1951] 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

A byproduct of the MacArthur situation 
must be an investigation and restudy of our 
relations with Great Britain. For no mat¬ 
ter how It Is sliced. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
Is a victim of the constant pressure of the 
British upon our State Department and 
President to have him recaUed. Now that 
he has been officially humiliated, his pro¬ 
gram is being officially adopted, even to the 
extent of giving Chiang Kai-shek $80,000,000. 

The British attitude toward General Mac¬ 
Arthur was in no manner a personal antipa¬ 
thy. MacArthur’s attitude toward the Ko¬ 
rean war ran counter to the British attitude, 
end they got their man. 

But the American people have never had, 
from their own officials or the British, an 


explanation of precisely what the British 
position toward Asia Is and why. Lewis W. 
Douglas, who is the foremost protagonist of 
British policy in this country, tried to ex¬ 
plain It at the recent Associated Press lunch, 
eon. But what he said clarified nothing ex¬ 
cept that the British sought to keep India 
within the Commonwealth and. therefore, 
sacrificed both China and the United States 
to that purpose. 

Mr. Douglas gave no explanation as to the 
morality of such a position nor did he quiver 
that such a course has already cost the lives 
of 10,500 of our sons. 

This also appears In the picture and can¬ 
not be Ignored: British policy in China since 
1842 has always been to recognize the de 
facto ruler of an area, even If that ruler was 
in rebellion against the established and rec¬ 
ognized government. The theory was that 
trade must go on. 

This was one reason why the British rath¬ 
er than the Japanese and Busslans were the 
most disliked foreigners in China for a cen¬ 
tury. The Chinese assumption was that the 
British were always seeking to keep China 
divided and weak. In »;he great boycott of 
1926, the object of the Chinese was to bring 
the British to heel, and when by 1927 they 
could show an appreciable success In that 
enterprise, the authority of the British Em¬ 
pire was damaged, its prestige in Asia was 
demolished. 

British policy in China has been and Is 
mercantile policy. It is dominated by the 
great firms, Jardine, Matheson, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corp., the 
Chartered Bank, the P & O, the Britlsh- 
Amerlcan Tobacco Co., and the shipping 
lines. These and other firms and the manu¬ 
facturers who supply them have, in recent 
years, in effect been a cartel headed by Jar¬ 
dine's. They represent a huge Investment 
and are paramount in empire trade. 

They are willing to trade with anyone who 
can pay. This is, granted, a short-sighted 
policy, for when the Chinese Communists 
no longer need them, they will cast them 
aside. But who, on the other hand, can 
guarantee how long Soviet China will last 
and what Its policies will be 10 years from 
now? Therefore, why not go forward with 
trade as long as possible and wherever it is 
available? 

If the British can hold their east Asian 
trade profitably, great losses elsewhere may 
be offset. But this is to be observed, namely, 
that the British will never be able to trade 
In areas held by Chiang Kai-shek, for he will 
know how to impose a boycott on British 
goods, similar to the one he Imposed between 
1926 and 1927. Therefore, if Chiang Kai- 
shek is restored anywhere to the mainland. 
It will be American traders who will benefit. 

Throughout World War II and thereafter, 
It has been British policy to keep American 
traders out of Asia. They regarded that as 
their sphere and even took the position that 
if the United States wanted to restore Great 
Britain, we ought to be sympathetic to their 
trading aspirations. Our State Department 
has on the whole been sympathetic to this 
British point of view, as I have pointed out 
on several occasions, particularly In connec¬ 
tion with such products as pottery and 
chinaware. 

The British therefore have been pursuing 
an advantage In the Communist antagonism 
to the United States and In stimulating the 
antagonism of the Indians toward us. 

This is not altogether speculative because 
events and forces clarified since June 25. 
1950, have established this pattern of ac¬ 
tivity. Even to this day. British trade has 
continued with the Chinese Communists. 
British military goods being delivered to 
them for use in Korea, not only against 
Americans but against the British contin¬ 
gents there. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of May 
4, 1061] 

These DAYb 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Alfred Kohlberg has a wicked, almost a 
sardonic sense of humor. He is the China 
lobby that the State Department talks so 
much about. But he Is not registered as a 
lobbyist because he represents only himself, 
American citizen, and merchant, who gives 
of his time and money to good causes, one 
of them being a constant fight against com¬ 
munism. 

So, Kohlberg noticed that the large foun¬ 
dations, looking for ways to expend Inherited 
money, have been setting up institutes and 
such in our universities with the object of 
fixing it BO that Americans will understand 
the Russians. He had not noticed that any¬ 
body was spending a dime on getting the 
Russians to understand the Americans. Ap¬ 
parently. that is unnecessary as Americai' i 
need not be understood by anybody. In fact, 
nobody is making any partciularly significant 
effort in that direction. 

So, Kohlberg got the laea that he might go 
to Russia to see for himself and also maybe 
to tell a couple of Russians what goes here 
in the United States. Having no official po¬ 
sition, being Just a little American who pays 
his taxes and votes at elections, Kohlberg 
applied to the Russian Embassy for a blank 
on which to apply for a visa to the Soviet 
Union. 

He got an answer, which I herewith quote 
in full: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter regarding your trip 
to the Soviet Union has been received. Al¬ 
though we comprehend the importance of 
this visit we regret to Inform you that we 
are not in a position to assist you in this 
matter. Persons desiring to visit our coun¬ 
try for private purposes have normally to 
enter the Soviet Union as tourists through 
the travel agency ’Intourlst.’ During the 
war this organization discontinued its work 
and has not resumed it up to the present 
time. Thus, your trip to the Soviet Union 
will become possible after the Intomlst 
agency resumes its functions. 

“Very truly yours. 

“N. Savchenko. 

**Chief, Consular Division.** 

As there Is no Intourist agency nobody can 
go to Russia except an official. Now, all 
these people who say there is no Iron curtain 
have been made liars by Mr. N. Savchenko, 
who says there is one. It was pulled down 
for Americans when the Intourlst travel 
agency left the United States. 

Incidentally, that is a new dodge in in¬ 
ternational relations, the use of a travel 
agency to control the visits to a country. 
Soon, nobody will be able to visit China be¬ 
cause there la no Chinese travel agency here, 
or Poland or Czechoslovakia for the same 
reason. 

Kohlberg thinks the Russians are hard to 
understand. I do not think so. They do 
things simply. It is their simplicity which 
Is confusing. 

For instance, take their war in Korea. 
They direct it. They provide the arms, mu¬ 
nitions, and experts. They arrange for the 
Chinese to come in after the Koreans are 
defeated, and for the Mongols and Buriats 
to come in after the Chinese are defeated. 
But Russian troops stay out. Therefore, the 
Russians are not in the war and Americans 
are warmongers. Nothing could be simpler. 

Had we used Chiang Kai-shek’s army of 
600.000 as they used Mao Tse-tung’s army, 
we would have been able to say that we are 
not at war but Chiang Kai-shek Is at war. 
Could anything be simpler? 

Similarly, the Russians wanted to get rid 
of MacArthur. Did they do anything about 
it? Not at all. That would have been too 
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obvious. They stirred up the Indians, who 
stirred up the British. The Indians made an 
issue of MacArthur, and the British did not 
want to offend the Indians as Lewis Douglas 
told us at the Associated Press luncheon. He 
seemed to think that nothing mattered but 
keeping India in the British Commonwealth, 
not even our more than 10.600 dead sons. So 
the British put the pressure on Acheson, who 
put it on Marshall, who put It on Truman, 
who gave MacArthur the skids. 

Could anything be simpler than that? 
Russians are not hard to understand. Any- 
one who has had a small girl in his house* 
hold who knows bow to play daddy off 
against mama ought to be able to undei> 
stand a Russian. It is os childish as that— 
but it always works because papa loves Baby 
Snooks. 


Railroad Retirement Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following statement 
and testimony of Thomas Stack at hear- 
ings on railroad-retirement bills: 

My name is Thomas Stack. I reside at 1104 
West One Hundred and Fourth Place, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. I am president of the National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., a chartered 
organization under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, as a nonprofit educational group 
comprised of union and nonunion employees 
subject to the Railroad Retirement Act. We 
are the largest pension group in the country, 
with membership on 312 railroads and affili¬ 
ated bureaus: 90 percent of our organization 
being members of the various crafts of the 
brotherhood. 

I will try to cite the need for congressional 
action to remedy an act known as the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act that has become obso¬ 
lete under present economic conditions; It 
has completely broken down. When the act 
was created In 1936 to become effective Janu¬ 
ary 1. 1937, It was strictly a retirement sys¬ 
tem that was looked upon with pride by 
workers on the rallroadi as it promised them 
security in old age. The tax rate was only 
2% percent on payrolls up to $300 per month. 
This tax rate has now Increased to 6 percent, 
and under the present planning will reach 
6»4 percent of the payrolls up to $300 per 
month next January. This is matched by a 
similar amount by the carriers, so that there 
is paid for the account of each employee 12 
percent monthly by payroll deductions to a 
system from which they will receive little or 
no benefits. Those who reach the age of 65 
years, which is at present the retirement age, 
will not and cannot afford to retire on the 
meager pension they would receive, which 
would not suffice to give them subsistence 
during their declining years when medical 
care and sufferings attributed to age cause 
an added burden and strain on their financial 
conditions. 

Recently the retirement board concluded 
their 1950 annual survey and attempted to 
show with charts and figures that the retire¬ 
ment system was still a success—giving the 
helping hand to a large segment of our pop¬ 
ulation. 

The average annuity or pension received 
today by the railroad employee is $83.38 per 
month, with less than 1 percent of the em¬ 
ployees receiving the present maximum of 
$144 per month. 
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Now let us take a look at the survivor 
benefits carried under the same report. 
There are 72,700 aged widows who average 
$29.68 per month: there are 13,500 widowed 
mothers who average $27.41 per month; 44,900 
children of deceased employees who average 
$16.93 per month; ana 1,100 parents of de¬ 
ceased employees who average $16.53 per 
month. Are these figures anything to brag 
about when we have a 50-cent buying power 
on the present dollar? 

In 1938, 1 year after the act went into 
effect, there were 38,000 employees over the 
age of 66 years who still continued to work; 
in 1960 we have 88,800 employees—or an In¬ 
crease of over 60,000—who are over the retire¬ 
ment age and still cannot afford to retire 
under present meager pensions they would 
receive, and If you will refer to page 14 of 
the said report you will find that 843 annui¬ 
tants returned to work on the railroads as 
they could not meet their obligations on the 
small annuity they received. You gentle¬ 
men are familiar with the increased cost of 
living, but let me cite for the record a 
report from the United States Bureau of 
Labor statistics regarding the Increase In 
cost of necessities of life between 1937 and 
November 15, 1960—^released on January 12, 
1951: 
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Those figures show an increase In living 
costs of at least 71 percent between 1937, 
when our act was formulated, and Novem¬ 
ber 15, 1960. 

Now. the retirement board always advise 
that they work on actuarial basis to protect 
the solvency of the fund. When the act 
originated it was based on a $3,500,000,000 
payroll, which was the maximum payroll in 
1937, and It was on this payroll that future 
obligations were figured. Last year the pay¬ 
rolls on the railroads were $6,030,000,000, 
and with the increase in salaries early in 
1951 the payroll may reach $6,000,000,000 In 
1951, BO not alone has the tax which averaged 
3 percent on the employee and 3 percent on 
the railroad during the first 10 years of op¬ 
eration doubled at the present time, but the 
payrolls of the railroads also have doubled 
which is prlma facie evidence that the 
money or revenue taken in by the retirement 
board has also materially increased without 
additional obligation other than the 20-per¬ 
cent Increase in pensions given to our em¬ 
ployees under the Eightieth Congress, which 
was the first pension adjustment ever made 
under the system. 

The retirement board still points out that 
they took on some 48,556 pensioners who 
paid nothing into the fund and gave them 
a pension. The average age of these men 
when taken over from the corporate payrolls 
was 74 years. There are some 6,900 still liv¬ 
ing with an average age of 86, but death 
Is rapidly taking its toll and some 2,000 are 
dying each year, which satisfies the retire¬ 
ment board with the obligation they as¬ 
sumed; there is no longer a drain on the 
fund. 

The railroad employee Justly feels that he 
Is either paying too much for what he re¬ 
ceives. or is not getting sufficient benefits 
for what he pays. This Congress must do 
one of two things—either increase benefits 
and streamline the act to be useful and 
operated in the interest of those who pay 
the freight, or materially reduce the cost 
more appropriately with the small bene¬ 
fits derived from its operation. 


In my capacity I have my hand at all 
times on the pulse of the rail worker. I 
have spent some 38 years with the industry 
myself. I receive thousands of letters on 
this subject of retirement from every State 
In the Union and possibly every railroad 
center of the country. My Interests are not 
selfish and I do not recommend an exhor- 
bltant Increase for the widows or survivors 
when I know that the employee pays the bill 
and should receive first consideration. The 
retired worker should be our first considera¬ 
tion. 


Two Great Leaders 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4.1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I would like to include an editorial 
entitled “Two Great Leaders," which was 
published in the Johnstown Tribune, 
Johnstown, Pa., on Monday, April 30, 
1951: 

Two Great Leaders 

Last week. In London, Winston Churchill 
said: 

“We meet in a grave hour for our country. 

I cannot recall any period in my long life 
when mismanagement and Incompetence 
have brought us into greater, danger.” 

That statement was made by the man W'ho 
took over the direction of Britain's affairs at 
the time of the Dunkerque evacuation, when 
Britain’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb in 
the long history of that country. Now 
Churchill Implies that even greater dangers 
may confront the British people. 

“At home,” said Churchill, “prices and 
taxes go up and up, abroad the influence of 
Britain goes down and down. In every quar¬ 
ter of the world we are regarded by our 
friends with anxiety, with wonder and pity; 
and by our enemies, including some of those 
countries we have helped most in the past 
like Egypt and Persia, we are regarded or 
treated with hostility or even contempt. 

“Not one of them is so weak they cannot 
spare a quip or even a taunt for Britain. It 
Is hard to believe that we are the same 
Nation that emerged from the great war 
respected and admired throughout the 
grand alliance for all that part we played, 
for a long time alone. In the defense of the 
cause of freedom.” 

We can well understand Churchill’s com¬ 
plaint, for to a great degree it echoes our 
own. Less than 6 years ago the United 
States was the most powerful and respected 
nation In the world. Now it Is dally In¬ 
sulted by the Soviet Union, which t saved 
from disaster in the world war; nations, like 
India, demand gratuities from us as the price 
of toleration, but trade respectfully with Red 
China and Red Russia; Europe declines to 
move in Its own defense unless we provide 
the arms and many of the men; and In Korea 
we are hard pressed to turn back the assault 
of a country with Incomparably fewer re¬ 
sources—aside from manpower—than our 
own. 

What has brought this about In so few 
years? Our productive power is even greater 
than It was at the end of World War n. The 
courage of our citizenry is surely no less. 
Our ingenuity in every field has not de¬ 
teriorated. We possess a preponderance In 
the must destructive weapon the mind of 
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man ever conceived. The moral Juetlllca- 
tlon of the war we are fighting in Korea *haa 
heen attested by half a hiiudred nations. 
Yet we have somehow lost the respect of the 
world. 

It Is full time for those who speak for 
America to speak firmly, as our Oovernment 
should. They have been so bewitched by 
the plausible word “peace'* that they neg¬ 
lect other words like dignity and courage 
and self-respect. There will be no peace in 
the world, we think, until those in charge 
of our affairs understand that peace cannot 
be bought by Marshall plans and point 4 
programs and weak yielding to the bluster 
of the Kremlin tyrants. 

That is the message MacArthur has 
brought to America. And the response 
show conclusively that it is the message 
the United States has been waiting to hear. 
MacArthur and Churchill reflect the ancient 
traditions of their respective coimtries. and 
speak to the deepest feelings of their people. 
It would be well for the governments of both 
lands to listen attentively. 


Presideot Mistaken Again 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHZQAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include therein an editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of April 28. 1851, 
one of the largest papers published in 
Michigan. 

It is evident that the President is com¬ 
pletely in error and uninformed. Al¬ 
though the mistake Is small, it further 
shakes the confidence and faith of the 
people in the President. The editorial 
mentioned above follows: 

White House Intellectual 

President Truman's press agents have cre¬ 
ated a role of scholar and historian for him. 
This provides no end of fun for the co\m- 
try's professors of history and others who 
know better. 

They are aware that no man, much less 
Harry Truman, can have such a letter-perfect 
familiarity with the manifold subjects on 
which he has latterly taken to holding forth. 
His performance, which has been impressive 
of the more googlo-eyed among Presidential 
biographers, obviously calls for a concen¬ 
trated, specific briefing Just before he erupts 
a new load of false erudition. 

But whoever looks up the President’s ma¬ 
terial ought to be a little more legible when 
writing out the notes. Still likening his 
misadventures with those of Presidents of 
the past. Mr. Truman told reporters they 
should read Lincoln Fires a General. The 
only book anyone can discover with a title 
something like that is Lincoln Finds a 
General. 

Prom that he passed to the squabble be¬ 
tween President Polk and Gen. Winfield 
Bcott. Here his intellectual ghost didn’t 
read far enough when picking material with 
which Mr. Truman could dazzle repKDrters. 
The whole text makes Scott out a man 
Who had done a large work and merited 
large treatment. Whereas in dealing with 
the Polk administration, which Mr. Truman 
apparently was pointing to as paralleling 
his, the book says “there w€is nothing large 
ab-out the administration • ♦ • the con¬ 
fines of mediocrity hemmed it in.” 


It is contemptibly cheap pretending to be 
a profotmd scholar and lecturing to others 
as an authority. What the gag Is we do not 
know but It makes the President Increas¬ 
ingly ridiculous. 


CARE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 

or ZXfOZANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the La Porte (Ind.) Herald- 
Argus of March 27, 1951; 

CARE 

Any American who ever received a letter 
of thanks from a recipient of a CARE pack¬ 
age in Europe will understand something 
of the meaning of this splendid nonprofit 
organization which has completed more than 
5 years of service. Ten Million Ambassa¬ 
dors Is the title of a new booklet about 
CARE; that’s the number of CARE pack¬ 
ages sent abroad In the 5 years. 

During the years following 1046 when the 
World War ended CARE brought food, cloth¬ 
ing. books and other supplies to millions In 
Europe who not only suffered extreme pri¬ 
vations but lacked hope and morale so essen¬ 
tial in rebuilding broken economies. A major 
force behind this voluntary good will move¬ 
ment was that people's minds and spirits in 
war-shattered areas had to bo revived and 
given new life. They very thought that 
someone cared, someone across the ocean, 
did as much for the recipients as the food 
and clothing. Letters received from count¬ 
less families breathed that message of thank¬ 
fulness that someone did care. 

While the economic situation in many 
European areas is notably better in 1951 
than in 1946. there is a wide field in which 
CARE and other voluntary assistance groups 
can and must continue to function. As Di¬ 
rector French, of CARE, writes there are 
still millions of “homeless, hungry, and bitter 
children all over the world’’ and “millions 
of sick and despairing men and women who 
need our help.” CARE is only a drop in the 
proverbial bucket in meeting the need in 
areas where most of the population goes 
from the cradle to the grave without knowing 
the experience of a full stomach, but It is 
a factor and an important factor in holding 
back the flood of hunger and despair. 

It is and has been entirely voluntary. Peo¬ 
ple who send their money to CARE do so 
out of the fullness of their hearts, because 
they have compassion on their fellow man. 
Their gifts are gestures of good will which 
register among people of any race, color, or 
creed. 


Rhode Island Independence Day 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AIME J. FORAND 

or BHOOE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 4 Is 
a gi'eat day in the history of Rhode 
Island. 


One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago today Rhode Island took a bold and 
very courageous step when it adopted 
Its declaration of independence of Eng¬ 
land. 

Under leave already granted me by the 
House. I include as a part of my remarks 
two articles on Rhode Island Independ¬ 
ence Day which were written by mem¬ 
bers of my stall. They follow; 

RKODI iBLAXVD IltDEPENDENCE DAT 
(By Naneen M. Wendler) 

This year marks the one hundred and sev¬ 
enty-fifth anniversary of the independence 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. On this day, May 4. all Rhode 
Islanders within the State and those 
throughout the coimtry will Join publicly 
or within their hearts to realize once again 
the full significance of Rhode Island In¬ 
dependence Day in this year, 1051. 

We invite all of our friends to unite with 
us in voicing anew our esteem of those fore¬ 
fathers who valiantly brought into existence 
the Rhode Island declaration of independ¬ 
ence. 

We of Rhode Island are proud to observe 
our State’s independence 2 months ahead 
of the date of our Nation’s adoption of se'f- 
government, on July 4, because we can 
enjoy a twofold opportunity to promulgate 
our respect to the leaders of the American 
Revolution and to Roger Williams, our own 
champion of religious liberty and the true 
democratic government. 

While in Massachusetts. Roger Williams' 
profound thinking and bis determination 
to establish and fulfill his principle of sep¬ 
aration of the church and State brought 
threats of his deportation to England and 
he fled to the nearby shores of Rhode Is¬ 
land. founding Providence, the capital city 
of our State, and becoming the first settler 
of Rhode Island. 

Roger Williams is a man to remember 
among many men who fought against im¬ 
mense odds for their freedom and ours, and 
imbued their descendants with an Intense 
regard for those achieved privileges that 
have kept us strong and enduring against 
many enemies. 

This earnest man’s resolute spirit and his 
love for his fellowman, English or Indian, 
hud a pronounced effect on his con¬ 
temporaries. These men sought to establish 
in Rhode Island a colony bused upon civil 
and religious liberties, a doctrine foreign to 
the laws Integrated Jn the charters of other 
colonies under English rule. 

One of the heroic patriots of that era was 
Jonathan Arnold who, as the author of the 
Rhode Island declaration of Independence, 
is worthy of our admiration as one who 
served zealously in the cause of freedom of 
thought in politics. Jonathan Arnold dls- 
tinguislied himself as a great statesman in 
the general assembly of the colony of Rhode 
Island. An eminent descendant of Arnold, 
now a United States Senator from Rhode 
Island, is the Honorable Theodore Francis 
Green, a great-great-grandEun, to whom 
Rhode Island is very much indebted. 

After various intercolonial wars and con¬ 
flicts with royal authority, the decisive step 
came on May 4.1776. On tnat historic day the 
people of Rhode Island through their general 
assembly, and in opposition to the majority 
of the Thirteen Colonies, adopted this formal 
resolution renouncing allegiance to the 
British crown. 

The general assembly by adopting the 
Rhode Island declaration of independence 
truly represented the people of that great 
State. This step was but the beginning of 
what has proven to be a government free 
from the control of others assuring the pro¬ 
tection, safety, and happiness of the people. 

Thus our people from the very first stage 
of the State's existence believed in repre- 
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aentative government and In the exemplifica¬ 
tion of faith In the common man. 

The wishes of the people of this colony for 
self-expression and self-control far exceeded 
the one concession—^protection of religious 
bollefs—granted them in 1663 by King 
Charles of England. This royal charter, how¬ 
ever, proved a primary victory for the colony 
and is the oldest constitutional charter in 
existence. 

The Rhode Island declaration of independ¬ 
ence was accepted by the Continental Con¬ 
gress 2 months after Its inception as a 
model for our National Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. 

The same qualities of courage and perse¬ 
verance that have upheld the tenets of both 
of these illustrious documents are synony¬ 
mous with the fortitude displayed today by 
the people of this Nation In the present crisis 
and will remain enduring for whatever other 
crises we may meet. 

Rhode Island’s generation of today Is fully 
aware of the magnificent traditions that con¬ 
tinue as valuable inspirations to us and we 
are especially honored each year to invite one 
and all to Join us in our annual declaration 
in memorlam. 

Let us keep in mind the impressive words 
contained in article I of the Constitution of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations: 

“In order effectually to secure the religious 
and political freedom established by our ven¬ 
erated ancestors, and to preserve the same 
for our i>osterlty, we do declare that the es¬ 
sential and unquestionable rights and prin¬ 
ciples hereinafter mentioned shall be e&ta’j- 
lished, maintained, and preserved, and shall 
be of paramount obligation in all legislative, 
Judicial, and executive proceedings. 

“Section 1. In the words of the Father of 
bis Country, we declare that ‘the basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people to 
make and alter their constitutions of gov¬ 
ernment; but that the constitution which at 
any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is 
sacredly obligatory upon all.' " 

Rhode Island Independence Day 
(By Edward W. Heroux) 

On the 4th of May 1776 the Rhode Island 
Assembly was truly the representative of the 
people, and the members of the legisla¬ 
ture that adopted the resolution renouncing 
allegiance to the British King proved them¬ 
selves faithful followers of Roger Williams. 
Like him, they were not afraid to take the 
initiative in leading the way to freedom. 

Since that time Rhode Island has grown 
and progressed In historic achievements. In 
wealth, and in people. Though the State is 
small in area, Its people are most hospitable. 

Roger Williams was a believer in demo¬ 
cratic government and rule by the people. 
He beckoned the spirit of freedom of thought 
in all things, religious and civil, and out of 
his ideas there developed a proud sovereign 
State. The stern puritanic spirit of New 
England never penetrated the State of Rhode 
Island. Rather, the dominating spirit is one 
of congeniality and resourcefulness. The be¬ 
liefs and hopes of Roger Williams that “no 
person shall be in any way molested for any 
difference in matters of religion and every 
person may have and enjoy his own Judg¬ 
ment and conveniences in matters of per¬ 
sonal concernments” arc still alive in our 
hearts. 

Rhode Island still maintains the original 
principles of its founder, Roger Williams, in 
faith, in freedom of speech, in religious lib¬ 
erties, and in a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. 

In all the educational institutions of our 
country today there are evidences of the 
principles and rules that Roger Williams 
entertained and introduced to his followers, 

American boys this very day are giving 
their lives to preserve the freedom and lib¬ 
erty that fills the heart of every American. 


Ten Million Ambattadort 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Record an editorial entitled 
“Ten Million Ambassadors.” which ap¬ 
peared recently in the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier. 

The editorial calls attention to the 
great variety of assistance CARE has sent 
to Europe during the past 5 years and the 
significance of these gifts as ambassadors 
of good will: 

Ten Mii.lion Ambassadors 

Not many of us, probably, could say If 
asked that CARE stands for Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe. Inc., but In 
the past 6 years the American people have 
sent 10.000.000 CARE packages to relieve 
suffering In all parts of the world. These 
gifts, we may be sure, hove been eloquent 
ambassadors of good will. The CARE organi¬ 
zation has signalized the fifth birthday by 
issuing an Illustrated report. 

General MacArthur says: “All the world 
knows the work of CARE In Europe where 
millions of life-giving packages have been 
distributed since the end of the war. The 
work of CARE in Japan, and now in the Phil¬ 
ippines and Korea, may not be as well known 
In America, but this work, too, Is a matter of 
gravest Import if we are to continue to live 
in a free and democratic world. I highly 
recommend the work of CARE and urge its 
continued suppoit by all Americans.” 

After World War I, Herbert Hoover’s relief 
service had operated a type of package serv¬ 
ice to individuals abroad. CARE was born 
on November 27, 1945. as the child of 21 
American organizations working in foreign 
relief after World War II. 

CARE packages have contained not only 
food and clothing, but a great variety of 
other supplies, according to the most acute 
needs at various times and places. As a spe¬ 
cial measure to save the children of Europe, 
three new CARE packages—Infant food, baby 
food and baby layettes—were early introduc¬ 
tions and single-content packages of flour 
and lard were set up. Knitting wool, house¬ 
hold linen, milk powder, textiles, seeds and 
many other necessaries followed. To help 
food production in the East, even plows and 
hand tools were sent. A Princess Elizabeth 
wedding gift campaign brought $80,000 lii 
CARE packages distributed to needy widows 
in Britain. In recent years. CARE in coopera¬ 
tion with UNESCO has provided more than 
a million dollars worth of book.s and scientific 
equipment to more than 400 universities, 
medical schools, libraries and other institu¬ 
tions in 25 countries. These institutions 
are training doctors, engineers, farmers and 
others to help their own people. 

Have we crossed the divide and is CARE no 
longer needed? The executive director re¬ 
minds us that peace is not yet here. “There 
are still homeless, hungry and bitter children 
all over the world. There are still millions 
of sick and despairing men and women who 
need our help. 

As President Truman has said, “The bridge 
which you, with the support of the American 
people, have forged across the two oceans 
needs to be maintained not only for the 
purpose of succoring human life but also 
for interpreting the American role in the 
world community.” 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to include an editorial 
entitled “A Couple of Questions for the 
Probers,” which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown. Pa., 
on Wednesday. May 2, 1951 ; 

A Couple or Questions for the Probers 

Senate committee hearings on United 
States foreign policy—with special emphasis 
on the Par E-ist—get going tomorrow with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur as the first witness. 

Unless General MacArthur specifically re¬ 
quests It, Thursday’s session will be closed. 
Subsequent hearings, at which members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other Govern¬ 
ment officials will testify, likewise will bo 
conducted behind closed doors. 

That Is Just as well. If the members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, sitting jointly, are to 
learn anything significant. It would seem to 
be obvious that precautions must be taken to 
avoid epilllng all our secrets to the Commies. 

The public, obviously, has a big stake in 
wbat goes on behind those closed doors. 
But the public has a bigger stake in the 
tragic consequences of the wholesale dis¬ 
closure of military and diplomatic secrets— 
because they vitally affect the security not 
only ol our fighting men, but of the Nation 
as a whole. 

Ill an attempt to balance these considera¬ 
tions, a plan has been worked out whereby 
a transcript of the proceedings will be re¬ 
leased to the press at the close of each ses¬ 
sion. That transcript will have been combed 
for information which properly must remain 
classified. 

We sincerely hope that neither political 
party will regard these hearings in any nar¬ 
row. partisan sense. These are matters 
which rise above political considerations. As 
we go into this inquiry, we should regard 
ourselves as Americans first and as Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans second. 

We hope, however, that the necessary pre¬ 
caution of censorship will not be used as the 
vehicle for a white-wash or a cover-up, de¬ 
signed to protect either side. Both parties 
are represented on the investigating com¬ 
mittees. Each must regard Itself, in a sense, 
as the watchdog of the public interest. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, to funnel 
this inquiry into the narrow confines of a 
MacArthur against Truman-Acheson valley. 
Personalities are the least important of the 
many vital problems that must be gone into. 

In this connection. David Lawrence, editor 
of the United States News and World Re¬ 
port. has drawn up a number of challenging 
ciiiestions for which answers conscientiously 
ought to be sought. 

“Let us have all the truth about the 
Attlee-Truman conference,” 8UgBe.sts Mr. 
Lawrence, writing in the current issue of his 
magazine. He continues: 

“Why did our President agree to allow 
Great Britain to continue to give aid and 
comfort to Red China? 

“What kind of an alliance have wo with 
Great Britain which permits her to ship war 
supplies to Red China while American boys 
are being killed with tho.ye munitions of war 
by the Red Chinc.se? | Editor \s note: It was 
disclosed this week in the British House ot 
Commons that Great Britain had exported 
goods worth more than $3.5'JO,ono to Commu¬ 
nist China during the past 3 months. The 
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president of the British Board of Trade said 
there Is *no ^nerally accepted definition of 
strategic materials,* but among the exports 
listed were such items as Iron and steel 
manufacturers, vehicles (including locomo¬ 
tives. ships, and aircraft), elctrical goods and 
apparatus, and chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors. I 

“What kind of support has India or the 
Arab countries given to the recent TJ. N. reso¬ 
lution that brands Red China as an aggres¬ 
sor? 

••What has British diplomacy been doing 
to frustrate United States policies In the 
Far East? 

•*ls the dismissal of MacArthur at the 
behest of foreign governments an evidence 
that membership In the U. N. means submis¬ 
sion by the United States to the dictation 
of other governments without so much as 
a formal vote In the U. N. to put each nation 
on record? 

•'What U. N. policies • • • did General 
MacArthiu* fail to support? When and where 
were those policies adopted? Can we find 
anywhere In the public record a statement 
of those policies of the U. N.? And. if done 
in secret, by what authority has the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States made such agree¬ 
ments with foreign governments without 
submitting them to Congress? 

“Why has the U. N. become a hotbed of col¬ 
lective treason to Its own resolutions? Great 
Britain, by continuing her recognition of 
the Government of Red China, has made a 
scrap of paper of the resolution of the U. N. 
which branded Bed China as an aggressor. 
Why does Great Britain continually propose 
that the aggressor be rewarded with a seat 
in the U. N.? 

“Why did the United Nations call upon Its 
members to supply troops to aid Korea and 
yet refuse to accept the troops of the Na¬ 
tionalist Government of China which has a 
seat in the U. N. and Is a lawful member of 
that organization? Is that U. N. policy? 

“Why do Great Britain, India, and other 
U. N. members disassociate themselves from 
our President’s order of last June to the 
United States Navy to defend Formosa? 

“Why. when our Government now sends a 
military mission to Formosa to train troops 
of the Nationalist Government for defense of 
the island, is there no U. N. support for that 
move or any proposal from America that our 
U. N. allies Join in that mission? What kind 
of a U. N. policy Is this?’* 

These additional questions come to mind; 

•‘Did the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ever agree with General MacArthur In his 
recommendations for the military conduct 
of the campaign in Korea? If so, when did 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shift its ground? 
What considerations prompted the change 
of view? 

Does Oen. Hoyt Vandenberg still believe, 
as he wrote In the Satturday Evening Post 
last February, that •‘isolating the battlefield 
from reinforcements Is the prime function 
of tactical air, and I am simply stating the 
military fact that air power was rendered 
practically inoperative when the U. N., In an 
effort to avoid a diplomatic rupture with the 
Chinese Communists, halted offensive action 
at the Yalu River. • • *’’? 

What is the record of protests—through 
official channels—from General MacArthur to 
the American State Department's abandon¬ 
ment of Chlaug Kai-shek while the Gen¬ 
eralissimo still was fighting the Commimists 
on the mainland of China? 

What Is the record of the United States 
State Department’s moves which would have 
strengthened Russia’s hand in Japan during 
the period General MacArthur so success¬ 
fully administered the affairs of that enemy 
land? In the light of what has happened in 
China since then, is it logical to conclude 
that the situation in Japan might have been 


tipped against us, as It was In Oblna. had 
not General MacArthur largely nxUllfled 
State Department policy by virtually ignor¬ 
ing Russian demands tor an important voice 
in administration of tbe Islands? 

Despite General MacArthur’s admitted suc¬ 
cess In his role of United States proconsul 
In Japan, why was he removed from that 
post (which easily could have been divorced 
from his Korean duties) at the very time 
arrangements were being pressed for a peace 
treaty with Japan? 

The Pentagon has announced that the 
President, in relieving General MacArthur, 
acted on the unanimous recommendations 
of his civilian and military advisera—includ-. 
Ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Was this 
unanimous consent the result of a formal 
meeting, or did tbe White House call the 
President's advisers one by one and ask. 
“You think General MacArthur ought to bs 
fired, don’t you?” 

The summary dismissal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur—without precedent In military his¬ 
tory for one who had served so long and so 
faithfully—deprived him of the right to take 
formal leave of his troops, or to address a 
message to the Japanese people. Was this 
method of dismissal also approved by the 
President’s civilian and military advisers— 
Including the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

What circumstances surrounded the de- 
classification of the top-secret report of the 
Wake Island meeting between President •Tru¬ 
man and General MacArthur? By whose 
authority was the document released to the 
New York Times? In that report General 
MacArthur is said to have assured the Presi¬ 
dent that the Chinese Communists would 
not enter the war. Did not Secretary of 
State Acheson express a similar view only a 
few weeks previously? What did State De¬ 
partment intelligence reports Indicate con¬ 
cerning the posslbiUty of Chinese Red Inter¬ 
vention? 

Was Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked by the White 
House to make his Chicago address a day or 
two before General MacArthur arrived to 
speak before Congress? Was that Bradley 
speech cleared by the State and Defense De¬ 
partments? 

What Is the whole story of the report of 
Lt. Oen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who recom¬ 
mended 6 years ago that we give Chlang 
military aid and direction—a policy that 
now, belatedly, is being followed on Formosa? 
Why did the administration ignore General 
Wedemeyer*8 warning that Korea was threat¬ 
ened with Communist Invasion? 

On January 5, 1950, President Truman 
said In an official statement: ’’The United 
States Government will not provide mUitary 
aid or advice to Chinese forces on Fbrznosa." 
What has led to the change In the admin¬ 
istration’s policy? 

On January 12. 1950, Secretary Acheson 
said. In a speech at the National Press 
Club: ••[The United States] defense perim¬ 
eter runs along the Aleutians to Japan and 
then goes to the Byukyus * • ♦ from 
the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. So 
far as the military security of other areas in 
the Pacific Is concerned, it must be clear that 
no person can guarantee these areas against 
military attack.” This line of defense did 
not Include Korea. What is tbe Joint Chiefs 
of Staff's Judgment as to the probability of 
this Acheson statement having encouraged 
Communist aggression against Korea? 

In Juno 1940, at a congressional hearing, 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
asked Individually whether tbe Chiefs of 
Staff advise the •’withdrawal of troops from 
Korea at this time.” Each answered affirm¬ 
atively. Thirteen months later, when Pres¬ 
ident Truman ordered United States troops 
back into Korea, were the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consulted prior to the move? If so. 


what woe their Teeommefidatlon? If they 
urged a return to Korea, how do they Justify 
that position with their earlier recommenda¬ 
tion that we get out? 

On March ao, 1947, Beoretory Acheson 
testified at a congressional hearing: •The 
Chinese [NattonoUst] Government • • • 
Is not approaching collapse. It is not threat¬ 
ened by defeat by the Communists. The 
war with the Commimists Is going on much 
os It has for the lost 80 years,** How was It 
possible that our State Department could 
have been so ill-informed? How does Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson account for his own 
overconfidence of the Nationalists* military 
might In light of hls later insistence that 
Chlang’s collapse was Inevitable, and that 
United States policy must be to seek to force 
a coalition of Chlang’s forces with those of 
the Chinese Communists? 

What Is the full story of General Mar¬ 
shall’s mission to China? Is it true that he 
originally agreed with a Military Establish¬ 
ment recommendation that we should aid 
Chlang with arms, and that he later ditched 
this assessment of the situation and swung 
around to support the State Department's 
view that Chlang should take the Commu¬ 
nists into hls government? 

Has the full story of Yalta. Tehran. Cairo, 
and Potsdam been told? Are there any se¬ 
cret agreements which have not yet been 
made public? 

Have we made any secret commitments 
not to use the atom bomb or atomic shells 
or projectiles without prior approval from 
the United Nations or the military missions 
of nations with troops In Korea? 

How far are the Joint Chiefs of Staff per* 
mltted to press, in foreign policy conferences 
at the White House level, tbe military re¬ 
alities Involved In politico-military decisions? 
At what point are they forced to surrender 
to the view of the diplomatic branch? w 

Would it not be wise to have United States 
Marine Corps represented on tbe Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

What assurances have the members of the 
Joint Chiefs vjf Staff that they will not be 
subjected to reprisals If they tell the investi¬ 
gating committee the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? Is it possible 
that the example set in the ouster of Admiral 
Denfeld might not serve to seal the lips of 
the military men? 

How can Secretary Acheson account for 
the fact that virtually every move we have 
made in the Far East In the last 5 years has 
resulted In a strengthening of the Commu¬ 
nist cause? Is Secretary Acheson completely 
satisfied that some of our fatal steps have 
not been engineered by pro-Communlsts 
within the Department? There was one 
Alger Hiss, against whom Mr. Acheson re¬ 
fused to turn hlB back. Would Mr. Acheson 
care to state categorically that there are not 
others? 


Oat of Oor Aboiduice 

EXTENSION OF REBfARKS 

or 

HON, WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear the hackneyed phrase 
“What can I do?" as an excuse for do¬ 
ing little or nothing. All too seldom we 
hear the phrase. **WeU done, my good 
and faithful servant," which stands at 
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the opposite pole. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Members a pro¬ 
cedure which dissolves this paradox, and 
commits the heart to its charge of do¬ 
ing good. We are all aware of the simple 
letters “CARE” which shall be writ 
large in the annals of man when we all 
have gone to our last reward. We are all 
aware of the great humanitarian uplift 
of civilization involved in the 21 differ¬ 
ent organizations which have done so 
much in the name of Christian charity. 
Below is an editorial accounting of this 
organization and the inestimable contri¬ 
bution which it has made to the allevia¬ 
tion of the ills of man and his suffering. 
I add my “well done” to CARE and to 
the many peoples who originated this 
Christian idea and brought it to func¬ 
tion. I commend the Daily Sentinel, of 
Grand Junction, Colo., for bringing it so 
concisely to the fore, and recommend it 
to all as proof of living our religious her¬ 
itage which has had so much to do with 
the progress we have made in this world. 

The editorial from the Daily Sentinel 
of April 15, 1951, follows: 

Out of Our Auitndance 

Ever .«5!nce World War II came to an end. 
In fact before its clo.se, AmerlcanR have been 
cmitributlno to different organlzalioiis dedi¬ 
cated to the relief of misery in wor-lorn 
nations. One of the most well-known of 
the.RG organized Good-.Samarltan grf.ups has 
become familiar to Americans under the 
name of CARE (representing 21 different or- 
gatiizations working for relief). 

Because so many of us have been conlrl- 
butors to it we believe our readers will be 
interested in some portions of a CAliE re¬ 
port recently released. Herein we find that 
our dollar.s have helped send lo.oou.ooo 
packages abroad -ten million ambassadors 
of good will, they may rightly be called. 
Through this package service Afnerienns 
have shipped the meat equivalent <if 2G,0('0 
head of cattle, 100,000 pigs, 2.^0,C00 canned 
whole turkeys and 230,000 plum puddings; 
32,000,000 eup.s of sugar, flour lor 03,t)UO,OUO 
loaves of bread; 23,00u,000 pounds of butter, 
margarine, lard and cooking oil; cofTee 
enough lor 360.000,000 cups, 4.'),000.000 cups 
of tea and equal number ol ^up.s of core a; 
66,000,000 quarts of milk; 26.000.000 bowls of 
rice, 1,680.000 cans of baby food and choco¬ 
late equaling 220,000.000 candy bars. 

To this almost fabulous hst of iood sup¬ 
plies may be added great amounts ol son]), 
blankets, shoe soles, towels, buUons, coal, 
plows, tools, books, nursing bottles and medi¬ 
cal supplies. On the clothing side, we nuta 
that 426 miles (not yards) of woolen cloth, 
and 204,000 sweaters, scarves and pairs of 
socks have gone to warm the cold ni many 
nations around the world. 

Tragically, the need lor such ser\Ices as 
CARE has been rendering does not Ics.seii. 
Each year since its organization more coun¬ 
tries have been added to its li.sts, until now 
boxes with the welcome word CARE on their 
sides go to every continent. Korea Is the 
latest war-victim beneficiary—but we fear 
it will not be the last. 

Americans have a right to be proud of their 
postwar record of giving to the foreign 
needy. They would, on the other hand, have 
cause for deepest shame had they not shared 
their abundance with all these unfortunates. 
And the extent of the abundance with w'hlch 
our land is blessed may be realized from the 
fact that in all this giving we have acluully 
deprived ourselves of nothing, but gained in¬ 
tangible rewards that cannot be measuieci. 


Catholic Action Follows the Way 
of the Cross 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record the prize-winning 
oration for girls by Miss Nancy Jones, 
of the Academy of the Holy Cross, in the 
twentieth annual oratorial contest spon¬ 
sored by the Catholic University Con¬ 
ference of Clerics and Religious held at 
the Catholic University gymnasium on 
April 15: 

Catholic Action Foi.i.ows the Way of the 
Cross 

(By Miss Nancy Jone.s) 

Scientific progress, outward evidence of 
social advancement, and the calendar mark 
the year 1951. Yes, centuries of time have 
altered the material scene, but timf' can never 
aft’ecl the spiritual. It is the atomic ago, 
an era ol jet-propelled speed reflected in the 
mliidfi and bodies of men. The phyaical and 
mental make-up of the man of 1951 would 
be an impiovemciil (»ver that of Neolithic 
man. but the spiritual capacity is still the 
EJimc—Its ]mrp:j.',e is still to know and luve 
Gt-d. The accelerated pace of the twentieth 
centi'rj’, perhaps, attempts to omit that part 
of man’s construction which cannot be im¬ 
proved by experiment. Only a privileged 
few have the power to renlh.e tliat tlie most 
Important part of ma.'i—the soul- is im¬ 
mortal—It has always been—it will always 
be. It Is tlie task of this privileged group 
to find the key to slowing down thoJ'o 
absf'Vbecl in the atomic age for a picture of 
what they are missing. Finding this kev is 
a continual srnicli and it lakes the spiritual 
scientist centuries back inio hntory. The 
hop" of this a‘*,e lies In the klngd(nn of 
Je}U^al‘'m in the eyes of a carpenter from 
Nn^rireth. His llle .story ofiei's nbunclaiit 
examples to those desire lessons in 

Catholic action. His llte is a tragedy that 
ran never be equaled, but it is a tr.u’ecly 
that ends In ti glorhjus triumph of Easter. 
His wav—the way of the Cross—Is the onlv 
way ior those who would ehange the world' 

It begnir in a garden a»id the agony is at 
first not from phy.slcal pnui. but from men¬ 
tal torture --U is the e\er hauiitlne sug- 
ge.stion of the "easy way out." It l.s a 
ffm'li.ar .story to you when faced with ob¬ 
stacles. ridicule, suffering, "Let this chalice 
pa.ss from me ’’ 

You find It hard to face failure—you find 
It hard to fo^-ego a passion- you find it hard 
to aecuit humiliatJuii. l.s your answer one 
of hatred, bitterness, or de.spair. or l.s your 
answer as His was - "Not My will, but Thine 
be done"—accompanied by a ready uceept- 
ance of whatever the Father sees fit to send'^ 

The poor, lacerated, thorn-crowned Christ 
looks with pleading, tear-dlinmed eyes over 
the w'hole world. Arc you he who condemns 
Him'* Is it your denial of legitimate author¬ 
ity that crush''& His as you seek to gain 
control of power, batlsfactlon of selfish 
whims, or the admiration of a fickle popu¬ 
lace? 

Or are you another Simon of Cyrene whose 
Bhouldcr helps to bear the weight of the 
Cross? Is it your strength that lessens the 
ponderous weight of sin? Catholic a-^tion 
speaks louder than words. Your Individual 


movements to give n hand to that which Is 
all good can effect a united effort In your 
home, In your school, and your community. 

In your home by the cheerful acceptance 
of tasks, by the avoidance of arguments, by 
contributing your share of all that makes for 
the happiness of every member, by encour¬ 
aging family prayer, and family participation 
in the sacraments. 

In your school are you another Simon by 
encouraging faithful observance of rules, by 
earnest and concentrated study, by participa¬ 
tion and wholehearted support of every proj¬ 
ect, by helping those less gifted Intellectual 
and social pursuits? 

And in your community do you lead others 
by word and example to a fuller share of the 
mystical body of Christ by advancing parish 
aetlvily, by strictly abiding by community 
laws? 

As you follow Christ on Ilia way to Calvary, 
your good example may attract a number 
of the on-looking crowd to the eternal riches 
of Catholicism. 

Jesus falls—one, twice, thrice, and yet He 
rejects the warmth of the earth, .slowly and 
deliberately returning to His feet. Is your 
battle of the spiritual over the material .so 
perseveringiy fought—the .struggle against 
the warmth of earthly pos.sessioiis? Can you 
rise as dcLeiminately above the intolerance 
ol race and creed; can you place your feet in 
the bloodstained steps ol the Divine Leader 
and put awiiy the nllureinents ol the world to 
accKjit the wood of the Cross that leads to 
eternal saUation? 

Jesus encounters the minority of the pas¬ 
sionate mob who believe. Again always 
ready to meet those who ask His help, He 
stops to comlort tlie weeping women. He 
who has been drugged through the very 
depths ol humiliation and anguish; He who 
bears the crucifying weiglit of our sins, stops 
to think ol others. ‘‘Weep not for Me, but 
lor yourselves and lor your children." 

Perhaps you are having a hard time, per¬ 
haps everyone is against you, perhaps your 
allowance or income is small—so long as 
there is anyone in need, you have a divine 
responsibility to care lor him. to pray for 
him, to comfort him. to contribute to his 
relief, dtrecUy or iiidirectly. 'The lay apostle 
must put the interest.s oi God before those 
of his mofal earnest desires. 

Or are vou one of the Jeering throng? 
Spiiicless, went:, unable to say "no" to the 
taunts ol many? Your singular "no” echo¬ 
ing in the hearts of those attracted to good 
cnuld initiate a positive stand against the 
Jeers and outrages of communism. Your 
Catholic action I’ould be and should be a 
Bliield against ‘:he words that drive the 
nails into the hands of the Saviour. Your 
“no" could be the Catholic’s ringing answer 
to the iron curtain. 

Patience, humility, fortitude, love—the 
very essence oJ these as He hangs from the 
cross. His arms outstretched to encircle and 
forgive. All powerful, omniscient, and yet 
He pcrscvcrcfa in the complete injustice of it. 
He died that you might live. Each one of us 
must die to himself that Christ might live 
and wax bcnutilul In the lives of others. 
Catholic action is in your hands, the re¬ 
sponsibility is yours to accept as did the 
good thief; singular among many. The 
good thief found the truth. He was shown 
it by Him who is the way, the truth, the 
life. He found It because he stood alone. 
Can you stand alone In the face of Im¬ 
modest dress, drinking, and sinful conver¬ 
sation? Can you by the purity of your lilo 
Influence others to recognize the true Christ 
and claim a remembrance in Paradise? 

The road to Calvary is long—it Is the span 
of a lifetime—your lifetime. It Is a road 
that has been traveled down through the 
years, every minute, every second by those 
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Twice In our time we have seen that total 
war (and there is really no other kind pos¬ 
sible) decides nothing, settles nothing, an¬ 
swers nothing, and leads to nothing. 
Winner and loser, both are vanquished. Is 
there a single nation on earth that got, by 
any imaginable system of accounting, a 
net gain out of either of the two wars we 
have lived through? 

War is not a natural thihg. It is the 
bankruptcy of leadership. It is the final 
and glaring proof that the governors of the 
world are not fit lor their positions. Hatred 
of a foreign and unknown country Is a 
drummed-up thing, and above all it is no 
essential part of patriotism, any more than 
hatred of your neighbors is an essential part 
of family love. 

• Peace is the only possible base for our 
civilization. It was built on peace and with¬ 
out peace It will die. War will Ineluctably 
end the customs and the outlook and the 
way of life, the Ideals and the national pur¬ 
poses which we inherited from our fathers 
to be held as a sacred trust for our chUdren. 

The inevitable result of war will be the 
complete destruction of everything that we 
value and the cutting of the taproots of 
democracy in the world. Manifestly with 
the effective end of prosperous democracy 
In the United States all freedom on earth 
must Inevitably perish. 

Can we afford to antagonize all other coun¬ 
tries which normally would support us? 

I have lived in totalitarian countries; I 
have seen independent nations lose their 
spiritual strength. I suggest an Illustration 
which may at first appear unimportant. 
When I was a boy I traveled a great deal In 
Italy before the first war. I remember go¬ 
ing to cafes In the summer, where the peo¬ 
ple sat around in groups up to a dozen at a 
table, all talking freely. I don’t suppose 
1 conversation in 20 had anything to do 
with politics. In 1938, I drove my son from 
Naples to Vlntlmlglla. The people still sat 
outside of cafes In summer, but they were 
at tables of two or three and their con¬ 
versation was In whispers. Again, I believe 
that only a small proportion of these con¬ 
versations were political, but the habit of 
fear controlled the minds of the people. 

War will certainly destroy many forms of 
private property and of private investment 
and will practically annihilate all private 
business. From five to ten million at least 
of the best and most effective workers will 
be withdrawn from peaceful production. 
Prom fifteen to twenty more will bo forced 
to devote their energies to the manufacture 
of articles of war. This will come pretty 
near to cutting our productive labor force 
In two. War priorities will reduce the manu¬ 
facture of automobiles, houses, electric 
goods, roads, schools, hospitals, and every¬ 
thing else that we consume to the lowest 
possible level. 

I have lived In countries where Just this 
thing happened. I have gone through cities 
which I remembered as prosperous and active 
and found them like ghost towns with empty 
shops, hungry people, no traffic and above 
all. no hope and no liberty. 

Another war with its crushing taxes will 
certainly mark the end of capitalism. Pri¬ 
vate capitalism depends on private invest¬ 
ments and private Investments depend on 
the willingness of people to forego present 
pleasures for future security and Income. 
V/hen my father forewent the expenditure 
of $100, he thought he was getting $5 a 
year for the rest of his life and $5 a year 
to be divided among his descendants for an 
Indefinite time. Today the Government 
takes a great part of this return for income 
taxes and a lot of the capital in inheritance 
taxes. The result is that people will be less 
willing to save; less willing to give up present 
enjoyment for a much smaller ultimate gain. 
In the meanwhile factories muBt be erected; 
houses must be built; electricity and water 


supplied to new developing districts. Where 
Is the money to come from? Ae these are 
necessities of life, it must obviously come 
from the State, which means socialism, and 
the administration of an increasing part of 
our economic structure by the Government. 

It is quite certain that the Government 
will be obliged willy-nilly to do much more 
than this. It must direct the energies of the 
people Into the canals which it will select. 
A man will not be able to buUd a hotdog 
stand or toy shop unless he can get ma¬ 
terials allocated to him by the Government 
which practically means permission to go 
into the business, and he will not be al¬ 
lowed to do so, if the Government believes 
that a drug store or a fountain pen factory 
are more needed. With this extension of 
Government control of the economic lives 
of the community, there will Inevitably come 
a system of censorship and the loss of all 
freedom of expression. We will be further 
and further from that Idea of American 
liberty once expressed by an unknown cow¬ 
boy, who said that he wanted to be able 
to look any man in the eye and tell him to 
go to hell. 

Shortages Inevitably mean rationing and 
rationing means Government control. But 
things will, and everybody knows It, go 
much further than that. With Insufficien¬ 
cies everywhere, the allocation of every short 
supply must be—or at least certainly will 
be~ln the hands of the Government. Of¬ 
ficials—wise or unwise—probably good men 
but not all-knowing, will have to decide what 
buildings shall be erected and what goods 
are to be produced. This is so obvious that 
no one can suggest any other policy. If there 
should be. as in the case of war there cer¬ 
tainly will be, not enough steel to go around 
It would be obscenely indecent to allow one 
man to build himself a yacht merely be¬ 
cause he could outbid the community. 

There will be no field day for labor. There 
will be no overtime and no holidays taken 
at will when pockets get full, no shopping 
around for pleasant profitable or interesting 
Jobs. Labor will be drafted in an all-out 
war and the workman will have no more 
freedom than the soldier. He will go where 
he is sent and do what he is told and get 
what the Government chooses to pay him 
and whatever that may be, it will not buy 
him very much. 

All the Improvements In labor conditions 
which I have seen coming In the last 50 
years—many of which I fought for during 
the course of my career—will fall like trees 
in a hurricane. Strikes of laborers In fac¬ 
tories will be as Impossible as strikes of sol¬ 
diers at the front. Anyone who Is willing 
to think for 5 minutes must know all this 
and nobody thinking for a month can sug¬ 
gest anything else. I have seen this in 
other countries and I do not want to see it 
here. 

Independent thought. Independent expres¬ 
sion will be crushed. The self-respect of 
free and thoughtful citizens will be de¬ 
stroyed by the continued knowledge that it 
is only at their own risk that they dare 
whisper any criticism of the elected officials 
of the Government. These would be the 
consequences of a great war. 

Today, does any sane person believe that 
a conflict with Russia will mean anything 
but mutual destruction and ruin? Do we 
hope to overrun Russia as Germany was 
overrun and occupy It as Germany was oc¬ 
cupied, and then build It again, as we are 
doing Germany and Japan into something 
very like what it was before? What do we 
plan to do with a victory? 

It is manifest that a war with Russia will 
end in a collapse of common exhaustion. 
The representatives of a shattered Russia 
will meet the emissaries of a worn and ex¬ 
hausted United States and devise a means 
by which both can survive without con¬ 
tinuing mutual slaughter and destruction. 


Is there any person In the world who imag¬ 
ines any other result possible? 

Thirty years ago we tried to establish a 
democracy in Germany. The Germans are 
an educated and industrious people, ac¬ 
customed to cooperation, but having had no 
experience in the workings of a democratic 
government, they were unable to maintain 
the structure of freedom and found them¬ 
selves like the man in the Bible whose devil 
left him and returned with seven other 
spirits worse than himself. Are we going to 
make this same mistake again in dealing 
with Russia? 

We are often told that we cannot nego¬ 
tiate with Russia. The Riissian Government 
will not keep Its word. Its guarantees and 
solemn promises mean little or nothing. 
Does any sane person believe that after 
wrecking the Russian Army, destroying the 
structure of the Russian Government, there 
will emerge from Russia a group of nego¬ 
tiators of greater Integrity who will be more 
desirous of keeping their agreements and, 
what is equally Important, will have the 
power to enforce them at home? 

It would be absurd to Imagine that such a 
negotiation would be an easy or routine 
affair. 

Russia has experienced enormous changes 
In the last 30 years; It is certain that the 
course of change is not yet run. The centers 
of political power and economic interest are 
far from fixed. We cannot expect a treaty 
with the government of such a country to 
endure very long—the best that can be 
sensibly hoped Is Imperfect and temporary, 
but even a temporary calm will allow the 
billows raised by the earthquake of war to 
subside a little, and every bit of calm makes 
stronger the settlement and integrallzatlon 
which can be the foundation of something 
more solid. 

Our negotiators will be In the position of 
Eliza crossing the river. Pursued by blood¬ 
hounds, she arrived at the Ohio. She 
Jumped on a floating piece of ice which 
could give her no prolonged footing, but was 
at least solid enough to provide a place from 
which she could leap to a second and a 
third, hoping that a fourth would drift along 
and that eventually she would arrive on hard 
ground. The temporary security of a cake 
of Ice, even though It only deferred ultimate 
disaster, kept open the possibility of at last 
reaching land. It was better than blood¬ 
hounds or cold water. She would of course 
have preferred to cross by a bridge or ferry 
boat, but no boat or bridge presenting it¬ 
self, she took a poor chance rather than 
accept inevitable failure. 

1 am perfectly certain that our system— 
the American system which everybody knows 
and which no one can accurately define— 
is. of all social structures existing today, the 
one which Is most capable of development; 
most able to maintain Itself; and especially 
that it can with the fewest and least dan¬ 
gerous repercussions alter its course to meet 
the strains of changes in the social and eco¬ 
nomic balance. After all, It has lasted with¬ 
out fundamental alteration for a century and 
a half, which is more than can be said of 
any government in the history of the world- 
even those which like the British have ac¬ 
cepted basic changes in time to avert bloody 
revolution. 

One of the things which we have most 
certainly learned from history and from our 
own observation of Mussolini and of Hitler 
is that dictatorships are impermanent af¬ 
fairs. Tlie only possible opposition to an 
autocrat is revolution. Therefore, it does 
not take long for every criticism to be sup¬ 
pressed as revolutionary. In a short time we 
hear of such absurdities as “capitalistic biol¬ 
ogy”—a recent Russian contribution, which 
shows that truth can always outrun satire. 

Germany, In 1930, was as far ahead of the 
world in the study of atomic fission as is the 
United States today. After only 8 years cT 
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Hitler’s government, the old and well Inte¬ 
grated scientific world of Germany was shat¬ 
tered, and when called on to develop the 
atomic bomb, Its disorganization was such 
that no effective progress could be made. 

No dictatorship has ever been able to pro¬ 
vide for an orderly succession of power. A 
dictator does not dare to make use of the best 
and strongest men. He fears that they will 
be intriguing for his place; that is why every 
dictatorship is weakened by sycophancy, 
nepotism, and bureaucracy. 

Bodies can be enslaved; intellect can only 
be suppressed. 

That is why I believe that time is on our, 
side. In spite of crises and economic waves, 
which Communists believe will overwhelm us, 
it seems to me that if we hold firmly to real 
liberty and strive to extend it, it will be we, 
and not the worshippers of organization, who 
will most thrive. In the long run a people 
which controls its government will outlast a 
government which owns its people. 

Our only peril comes from within our¬ 
selves; we may forget that our strength la 
liberty, and liberty is our strength. Thirty 
years ago I put into a Democratic State plat¬ 
form this phrase: “If the rights of the mean¬ 
est and the most unpopular are traversed, 
the rights of all are in danger.” Liberty can¬ 
not be a private possession, nor can it long 
be partial. It is universal and entire, or It 
will soon be nothing. 

The real difficulty lies in the fact that the 
negotiators on both sides fear disapproval 
by the politicians at home. You can't buy a 
second-hand bicycle without some bargain¬ 
ing. The offers gradually come together, 
but there will never be any agreement if the 
seller fears he will be hanged as a traitor if 
he accepts a dime less than the original 
demand, and the buyer knows that he will be 
pilloried as an appeaser if he raises the bid 
by a quarter. 

I do not know how it Is in Russia, but in 
the United States today every person who 
dares to express the obvious fact that com¬ 
promise is better than the best conceivable 
result of any possible war—which is the real 
belief of thinking Americans—finds himself 
attacked and stabbed on all sides by men 
sitting safely in public offices, who know very 
well that come what may, they will be safe 
from any enemy. Here, there, and every¬ 
where you hear them shouting against com¬ 
promise, calling the world to witness that 
their only desire is to shoulder a musket and 
face the wicked foe. It is only the superior 
quality of their patriotism that prevents 
them from selfishly Indulging this wish. They 
must for the good of the Nation remain in 
public office while they cheer on the envied 
heroes. 

Every radio blares hatred for the simple 
reason that it is profitable to do so. A radio 
commentator is paid according to the number 
of people who will listen to him. and par¬ 
ticularly according to the number of hearers 
he can attract who are stupid enough to be¬ 
lieve that Thing-a-bob Soap, or Somebody’s 
Toothpaste, or What’s-hls-name's Breakfast 
Food is better than any other on the market, 
simply because it hires a brighter comedian 
or a more exciting commentator. 

As such people obviously will not think 
clearly in their own Interest when buying 
soap, toothpaste or breakfast food, it is ex¬ 
tremely doub'-ful if they will be willing to 
devote any serious thought to the public in¬ 
terest. They prefer phrases like ‘‘the best 
wash by gosh,” or “hustle builds muscle” as 
guides to spending their own money, and 
want very little more for the formulation 
of their opinions. It is manifestly easier to 
excite such an audience than it is to force 
it to comprehend the simplest of reasoning. 

'This is why so many of the widely-heard 
commentators devote themselves to exaggera¬ 
tion and fear, and as far as I know, not one 


of them to advising calm consideration and 
certainly not one who dares to suggest asking 
the community to think for itself and answer 
the question—-what we expect to do with a 
victory when we get one at enormous cost. 

They have the effrontery to attack as cow¬ 
ards all who disagree with anjrthlng they 
shout. 

The whole thing Is contemptible. How 
much courage does it take for a Congressman 
or a Senator to yell for blood? Does a dis¬ 
trict attorney show a high quality of bravery 
When he howls against compromise? Right 
or wrong, no question of courage is Involved. 
How much courage does anyone think it 
would take for me, 67 years old, living on 
an ample income quietly In the country, to 
clamor for gore, to demand the sacrifice of 
a million men 40 years younger than 
I am and then end my heroic address with a 
bitter note of regret that my years or my 
grapevines prevent me from Joining the brave 
boys whom I envy. Such words do not come 
from the mouths of heroes or of patriots, but 
from the Ups of self-seeking politicians hop¬ 
ing to ride into office on a wave of excite¬ 
ment that will conceal their own shortcom¬ 
ings. I have been in politics for 40 years. I 
was a Member of Congress 10 years before 
the oldest soldier drafted was born, and I 
know. 

Most of the political shouters think they 
are backing a winning horse—that’s all. 
Loathsome Insects gather round anything 
that is rotten. Twenty-five years ago thou¬ 
sands of American politicians attacked the 
Catholics to get the Klan vote. Today they 
follow McCarthy. Twenty years ago they 
said as they drank their bootleg liquor, 
“There's one more election in prohibition.” 
Today safe behind desks they think that war 
and hatred will keep their snouts in the 
public trough in 1952. It’s as simple as that. 

I am not one of those who appeal to fear, 
fear, fear. I say hope, hope, hope. In a 
speech which President Franklin Roosevelt 
prepared Just before his death, he referred 
to "the impractical, unrealistic settlement 
of the differences between governments by 
the mass killings of peoples.” We must hold 
to the old principles of our country which 
do not include fear of change, or mass terror, 
or dread of the future, or looking back to 
a golden age which is past forever. The peo¬ 
ple of this country need calmness and cour¬ 
age—not excitement and terror drummed 
into them by self-seeking politicians. 

This is certainly a time for thought and 
not for emotion. In the most literal sense 
of the words I ask you for God’s sake—for 
the sake of God, for the sake of your coun¬ 
try if not for your own—to think. 

I am for peace. I am on the side of the 
angels of God who sang "Peace on earth, 
good will to men." They were not popular 
with those who filled the inn and crowded 
Mary into the stables, but they were right all 
the same. 

Why not negotiate now, while the young 
men are still alive? 


Make It Easier on Voters 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, In that 
we cannot forget that the world goes on 
even when we are having dramatic and 


important debates on policy overseas 
and, to some extent, policies at home, I 
should like to call attention to an edi¬ 
torial from the Durango Herald-Demo¬ 
crat, of Durango, Colo. This editorial 
brings into sharp focus a current ma¬ 
neuver or move which has as its pur¬ 
pose the realinement of political affilia¬ 
tions within our country. After many 
years, conservative Republicans are woo¬ 
ing the lady they not only scorned but 
cast out in the brash period of their 
youth; or, simply stated, some northern 
Republicans are making advances, ap¬ 
parently with consent, toward some 
southern Democrats. For the moment, 
no comment seems necessary as to the 
chance of success nor to the devious 
chain of casual factors which have led 
to the establishment of relations on an 
official level between the grandsons and 
granddaughters of one-time Hatfields 
and McCoys. Under leave to extend my 
remarks. I include a clear expression of 
the essentials of this courtship; 

Make It Easier on Voters 

Senator Karl Mundt, South Dakota, Re¬ 
publican, and a handful of his party col¬ 
leagues are trying to promote a new political 
allnement. They want the GOP and south¬ 
ern Democrats to Join forces for the 1952 
Presidential campaign. 

The main ideas behind this move are 
these: 

1. On most domestic issues, and even on 
some foreign ones, the Republicans and 
southern Democrats are kindred conserva¬ 
tive spirits. The evidence of that Is the 
Congressional Record, which reveals that 
the two groups vote together frequently In 
a sort of loose. Informal coalition. 

2. The promoters of a more formal tie-up 
believe that without it the election of a 
Republican as President will continue to be 
extremely difficult, if not Impossible. They 
reason that a Democratic nominee who starts 
with the solid South in his pocket has an 
almost decisive advantage these days. 

Mundt and his friends have stirred up a 
complex question. It’s as important to the 
Democrats as it Is to the Republicans. With 
their southern strength, the Democrats have 
been able in recent elections to retain the 
Presidency, and In all but 1946-48 to keep 
their hold on Congress. 

Yet the existence of the division between 
the southerners and the northern Truman 
Democrats prevents the victorious party from 
carrying out the program of the adminis¬ 
tration. Domestically the Pre.sident gets 
very little of what he wants. In the foreign 
field, he has the southerners with him on 
his most vital demands, but more and more 
they are veering away from him here. too. 

What It amounts to is that the Democratic 
Party functions as a real unit only In cam¬ 
paign periods. In 1948, of course, even that 
wasn’t true, for the Dixiecrat revolt brought 
considerable defection from the regular party 
ranks. 

At all other times, the Democrats break 
into two distinct segments. And the ad¬ 
ministration wing of the party is, practically 
speaking, a minority which can get pro¬ 
grams enacted only at the sufferance of its 
opposition. 

It’s an accepted fact that the Republicans 
and the southern Democrats rule Congress. 
They have the votes to block anything they 
wish, or to put across any legislation. ’They 
fall only when their coalition weakens. 

Thus for the most part the conservatives 
are in the saddle, and yet they do not gov¬ 
ern. That is, they do not control the White 
House. 
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A political reallnement which would draw 
battle lines more clearly might seem highly 
desirable It it promised to end this virtual 
Impasse in government. But there are 
many angles to the problem—too many for 
brief discussion here. More than a few 
United States political experts think It's 
really best that America's major parties re* 
main as they are—a mixture of conservatives 
and liberals on both sides. 

Whatever comes of Mundt's coalition plan, 
the ordinary cltisen has a right to hope for 
two things in the campaign of 1952. He 
ought to be given a clear choice between 
two reasonable alternatives In policy. And 
he should be able to feel that the winning 
party has the strength In Congress to enact 
Into law the program it offers the people. 


Tmmaii-MAcArthiir 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or oaxGON 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted. I am including as 
a part of these remarks an editorial en¬ 
titled “Truman-MacArthur” written by 
the editor of the Mount Vernon Daily 
Herald, published in Mount Vernon, 
Wash., in its issue of May 1, 1951. The 
editorial follows: 

Truman-MacAbthub 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy over 
far-e: stern political and military policies, 
brought suddenly to a head by the recent 
firing of the five-star general by a Presi¬ 
dent who is regarded by countless millions 
of Americans as a far lesser light despite his 
high office, is steadily heading into deeper 
waters. Casting personalities aside, which 
should be done in Justice to both aggres¬ 
sive men but which is extremely difficult 
to do, it is clear that MacArthur's re¬ 
turn home and his historic addrers to 
Congress, bluntly criticizing the adminis¬ 
tration’s foreign policies, and President Tru¬ 
man’s stubborn determination to force 
his own views on the country, are swiftly 
driving us toward climactic national deci¬ 
sions. Public opinion may demonstrate as 
It is doing in no uncertain terms but Con¬ 
gress, as the parliamentary branch of our 
Government, will do the deciding. 

Natuially, the Democrats, with some no¬ 
table exceptions arc rallying to a partisan 
defense of the head of their party in order 
to retain political power. Leaders who have 
opposed IVuman politically again and again 
In Congress, now sensing danger of a com¬ 
plete party upset at the next election, are 
defending the President, Secretary of State 
Acheson. General Marshall, and other high 
brass, regai’dleas of their own personal con¬ 
scientious views. This is of course the dan¬ 
ger and hazard of all representative govern¬ 
ment. General MacArthur is a Republican 
and his great influence and popularity con¬ 
stitute a menace to Democratic control, hence 
the Democrats have trained every party 
leader gun possible against him. In his 
speech before Congress and on different oc¬ 
casions since his return, he has told his 
audiences that he is not in politics and he 
haa sought to appeal to the country on a 
non-partisan basis. 

War is a common leveler. Foreign and 
military policies, vitally affecting the lives 
and fortunes of every one of us, should not 


be debased by political arguments and ob¬ 
jectives. We do not all agree on govern¬ 
mental policlei but most of us would rest 
content, if we were reasonably confident that 
Government were honest, fair, efficient, and 
devoted to the general welfare. In grave 
emergencies and national crises, involving 
bloodshed, painful sacrifices, high taxation, 
o\ir country's future, we have a right to ex¬ 
pect and demand b^artlsan control of 
Government. The Truman government has 
given us none of It but has relied on amall 
majorities In both Houses of Congress to 
force through whatever policies It chose. 

President Truman is not entitled to pub¬ 
lic confidence on his record. He and his 
State Department and other advisers have 
bungled our Asiatic policies, brought us into 
a bloody war that gets us nowhere, turned 
over our diplomacy and military control to 
United Nations, Involved us in a plan to 
finance and protect all of Western Europe 
and other la^e sections of the world, bled 
us white with excessive taxation, and finally 
kicked out our greatest military leader in 
the Pacific and the only tested statesman 
we have there. Winston Churchill, who 
doesn't pass opinions loosely, on his arrival 
here last weel^ proclaimed MacArthur as a 
"great soldier and a great statesman." the 
latter based on MacArthur’s remarkable han¬ 
dling and restoration of Japan. Certainly 
President Truman cannot substitute for him 
or replace him with a man of equal caliber. 

Senator Taft, naturally a conservative, 
party leader of the 46 Republican Senators, 
last Friday launched a full-scale drive 
against the Truman conduct of our foreign 
affairs and military policies in a fiery 2-hour 
speech. He laid It on the line without minc¬ 
ing words and appealed to his fellow Senators 
to drop their politics and vote as they think 
best for the general welfare of their country. 
He wasn’t seriously interrupted either be¬ 
cause Taft is undeniably one of the ablest 
and soundest Americans in Congress and 
usually knows exactly what be is talking 
about and Is competent to back up his state¬ 
ments. Again yesterday he crossed bats with 
Secretary of State Acheson, whose removal 
be demands. We are headed toward the 
valley of decisions and the test In Congrees 
is not far off. The field of argument is nar¬ 
rowing down to facts and proof of facts. 

MacArthur is scheduled to appear before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee Thurs¬ 
day. The Democrats are still moving heaven 
and earth to bear MacArthur behind closed 
doors and using the customary excuse that 
information of benefit to the enemy might 
result from a public session. The real reason 
Is that they fear MacArthur's blunt, inde¬ 
pendent statements and opinions and want 
to edit and censor the testimony before it is 
given to the American people. MacArthur is 
not a moron or a child. He knows better 
than any member of the committee what in¬ 
formation should remain secret for military 
reasons. He Is willing to testify at a public 
ee&slon and has so stated, but he also ac¬ 
knowledged that the committee’s course is 
up to the committee. 

V7hat MacArthur says is of vital, If not 
tragic, importance to every citizen. He has 
been gagged once by our President, who 
should never try It again; neither should 
Congress. In view of General MacArthur’s 
remarkable popularity, as shown by the vast 
demonstrations for him from coast to coast, 
nothing could sound the death knell of the 
Democratic Party under President Truman 
any more decisively than efforts to belittle 
and suppress MacArthur’s statements and 
opinions. He bears a message to us from 
across the Pacific, where he has Just con¬ 
cluded 14 years of brilliant service as a soldier 
and a statesman. We want to hear every bit 
of It and reach our own conclusions as free 
Americans, 


Peace RaHy of Prayer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF SCABBACHUarmi 

XN THE HOUSE OF REFREBENTA'nVBS 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. liANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the followinff article from the Boston 
Dally Globe, Boston, Bdass., Wednesday, 
May 2, 1951 : 

Fivi Thousand Catholic Women of Statb 
Stage Pbacb Rally or Pratbb 

In a stirring peace rally of prayers as a 
oounterdemonstration to the Communist 
May day show of force, more than 6,000 mem¬ 
bers of the State Catholic Daughters of 
America lifted their voices at Mechanics 
Building last night In a recitation of the 
centuries-old rosary. 

The large main hall of the building be¬ 
came a flower-bedecked cathedral as the an¬ 
cient solemn Latin phrases of the bonedio- 
tion, and prayers and hymns resounded 
through the hall. 

Archbhihop Cushing, principal speaker, 
urged the women, who came from as far as 
Springfield, Provlncetown. and Pittsfield, to 
pray for peace and to explore "some of the 
legal means by which neace may yet be or¬ 
ganized on the face of the earth." 

The services opened with a procession of 
more than 50 clergymen in white and black 
vestments, with 8 monslgnorl and Arch¬ 
bishop Cushing in the rich purple of their 
office. 

The platform, backed by gray and yellow 
curtains, was banked with flowers, and a 
large white altar stood in the center. 

Following the procession and the singing 
of hymns. Rt. ReV. Charles D. Mclnnls. pas¬ 
tor of the Church of the Presentation, 
Brighton, led the women in the recitation 
of the rosary. 

Helen McGlllvray, chairman of the rally, 
escorted by presidents of Junior courts, 
crowned the statue of the Blessed Mother. 
Catherine Ann Dwyer. State regent, led the 
women in the act of consecration and dedi¬ 
cation. 

The rally ended with a pontifical bene¬ 
diction. The Massachusetts Catholic Daugh¬ 
ters of America senior and Junior choirs 
sang, under the direction of Rev. James J. 
Keating. 

URGES WORK FOB PEACE 

Archbishop Cushing, in his sermon, de¬ 
clared, "It is time that we respond to the 
call of the Holy Father for courage and clear 
thinking in the cause of peace; courage to 
break with outmoded patterns of the past, 
clear thinking to choose among the proposals 
for fashioning the future. 

"To this end I urge that peace plans be 
made the principal subjects of your study 
and discussions in round tables, reading 
circles, study clubs for the months, perhops 
the years that are ahead," he told the women. 

Speaking of the efforts of Pope Pius Xll 
for peace, and his clear leadership in pro¬ 
claiming God’s will and the church’s prayer 
for peace, the archbishop said: 

"Small wonder, then, that within the 
month the Holy Father has praised with 
warm and pointed tribute a group of peo¬ 
ple who have braved frequently intemperate 
criticism in order to explore, valiantly and 
with eager vision, some of the alternatives 
to war, some of the legal means by which 
peace may yet be organized on the face of 
the earth." 
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ONLY WAR HAD BTn)CZTS 

He pointed out that hitherto only war 
had been organized; only war had budgets 
behind it; peace has been left to fend for 
Itself—and even honorable efforts to or¬ 
ganize peace were held suspect. 

“I myself have frequently felt bound to 
speak In warning against excessive zeal or 
Impractical dreams in the direction of too 
hasty acceptance of certain peace schemes/* 
he continued. 

*‘V/e have all been vigilant against the 
exploitation of human desires for peace by 
the disloyal or the anarchist. No one has 
been more vigilant in this respect than the 
Pope himself, and all right-thinking men 
must be grateful for the resolute, clean- 
cut manner In which the Holy See repu¬ 
diated the dishonest Stockholm peace pledge 
and like pretended pleas for peace which 
are really Invitations to the chaos that Is 
communism, 

“But we must be no less grateful tor the 
clear foresight and forthright courage with 
Which the Holy Father commends honest 
persons who dare depart from old familiar 
ways in order to discover, If God permits, 
whether new ways of world organization may 
not bring us the peace of which we have 
been defrauded to date.” 

In time of war, he said, prepare for peace. 
"Then is the time to direct all the alertness 
of our minds and the energies of our hearts 
toward the consideration of better ways than 
war—of higher levels than the battlefields— 
of more permanent methods than military 
campaigns as the means of securing our de¬ 
fense for the future and promoting prosper¬ 
ity in peace. These, as thv» Pope reminds us, 
will not come in a day inJ may not come in 
a lifetime, but come they will, nonetheless.” 

CUSTODIANS OF MORAL CODE 

No group on earth has a greater stake In 
the achievement of a Just and lasting peace 
than the Catholic Daughters of America, he 
said. 

“As Catholics you are custodians of a dog¬ 
matic creed and a moral code which com¬ 
prises the very heart of western civilization. 

“As Daughters of America you are heirs of 
a wny of life which, however Imperiect, how¬ 
ever open to healthy criticism and deserved 
rebuke on occa.sion, still represents the fair¬ 
est and most enviable combination of spirit¬ 
ual riches nnd civic advantages. 

“Both Civistian civilization and the Amer¬ 
ican vny ol life arc In danger. And there 
Is nothing that a devastating war would de¬ 
stroy whicli is more precious to you than 
thc .e blessings to which you are bound by 
the twin virtues of religion and patriotism, 
the Catholic civilization and the American 
civil tradition,” 

The Catholic Daughters of America, he 
coniinupfl, “demand of ■'heir political and 
militarv leaders that they make common 
cause In the work of achieving pence, that 
they put aside armament races, universal 
permanent peacetime military conscrlptkvi 
programs, balances of brutal power, and all 
the other age-old in.struments of war. 

“They demand a chance to venture, with 
caution, of course, but above all, with cour¬ 
age into new roads and new ways which 
God’s providence la opening before us; ways 
of charity, of prudence, prosperity, and 
peace.” 

The cynic Is wrong, he said. “Peace Is 
possible. Peace under law Is practical. The 
organization of the world for peace Is as 
feasible as the organization for the peace of 
a city, a commonwealth, a nation, or a con¬ 
tinent—provided only the same moral mo¬ 
tives be operative; the same good will bo 
present; the same graces receive the same 
cooperation. Peace will come because Christ 
has promised it.” 


American MoAer of 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to include the article from 
the Times-Herald of Washington, D. C., 
under date of May 1. 1951, setting forth 
the signal honor that has been bestowed 
upon Mrs. Mary Martin Sloop, of Cross- 
nore, N. C., a most intelligent and splen¬ 
did citizen of my district, by the Ameri¬ 
can Mothers Committee of the Golden 
Rule Foundation, an organization de¬ 
voted to the welfare of mothers and 
children. This most worthy organiza¬ 
tion has designated her as the American 
Mother of 1951. 

The article is as follows: 

Mrs. Mary Martin Sloop, of Crossnore. N. C., 
a 77-year-old doctor known as the Grand 
Lady of the Blue Ridge for her work with 
mountain children, was named today the 
American Mother of 1951. 

Dr. Sloop was picked by the American 
Mothers Committee of the Golden Rule 
Foundation, an organization devoted to the 
welfare of mothers and children. 

She is the wife of a country doctor, Dr. 
Eustace H. Sloop, and since 1911 has been 
practicing medicine with her husband. 

Slie also founded Crossnore School for 
Underprivileged Children and has been cred- 
l.ed with bringing good roads, modern farm¬ 
ing methods, religious tolerance, a hospital 
and dental clinic, and vocational instruction 
to Avery County. N. C. 

She has two children, both doctors. Dr. 
Emma Sloop Pink, herself a mother of three 
children, practices at Crossnore School, and 
Dr. William Martin Sloop runs a dental clinic 
for charity cases in the county. 

The American Mothers Committee for 
North Carolina, which nominated Dr. Sloop 
for the national honor, wrote to the national 
committee: “She is considered by thousands 
of friends as the first citizen of North 
Carolina ” 

The North Carolina committee said more 
thn 5.000 letters were written in her behalf, 
including letters from governors. Senators, 
and other leaders outside North Carolina. 

Dr. Sloop was 1 of 52 mothers nominated 
by committees in every State, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add to this brief 
presentation on the very worthy career 
of Dr. Mary Martin Sloop that she is 
recognized by the people of North Caro¬ 
lina and especially the mountain people 
as having made a masterful contribution 
to the development of the education and 
general improvement of the living condi¬ 
tions throughout a wide section of North 
Carolina. 

I have had the privilege of visiting Dr. 
and Mrs. Sloop at their home in Cross¬ 
nore, and found by personal acquain¬ 
tance that their life’s work was ideal 
and that they were unsurpassed by any 
two people within my acquaintance in 
the high type of Christian service they 
are rendering our State and especially 
the western part of North Carolina. 


Their Influence among the mountain 
people was most impressive and the 
school that they established was per¬ 
fectly remarkable in the advanced prog¬ 
ress it had made in a comparatively 
short period of time. I had the priv¬ 
ilege of attending the sessions of the 
classes in the school and can bear per¬ 
sonal witness to the fact that the young 
people of the mountains were being given 
a type of vocational instruction that is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the Nation. 

It is most encouraging that in the se¬ 
lection of Mrs. Sloop as the American 
Mother of 1951, that the fine organiza¬ 
tion making the selection has continued 
to follow the rule that this honor should 
go only to those who have served their 
community or Nation in some outstand¬ 
ing way or through some outstanding 
service. 

Mrs. Sloop, by her remarks when she 
was notified that she had been so signally 
honored, showed the high character of 
the person upon whom the distinction 
was bestowed. Her accepting words 
being: 

I appreciate it more than I can say. I feel 
tremendously humble. My work was made 
possible through the wonderful help I had, 
the type of children—mountain children—• 
that I had to ueal with. 


Squall or Tidal Wave? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YOUK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday, April 18. 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
There is no doubt in the mind of any 
patriotic citizen that instead of the Mac- 
Arthur “squall.” there has been a “tidal 
wave of patriotism” which has already 
swept the country. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Record 
an article by Felix Morley entitled 
“Squall or Tidal Wave?” 

Squall or Tidal Wave? 

(By Folix Morley) 

Tlmugh Rtartled by the public response to 
General MacArthur, the mure important 
henchmen of President TTuman are not yet 
deeply disturbed. 

They think that the popular manifesta¬ 
tions are just a flash in the pan. They think 
this storm will quickly pass, and that sum¬ 
mer skies will smile again on Harry and all 
his mink-coat entourage. 

Some go further. Here In Washington they 
argue that by giving a good show, Mac¬ 
Arthur is really helping the President. The 
demonstrationB are seen as a safety valve, 
through which the mob blows off steam that 
might be explosive ll bottled up. 

That Judgment, based on a wholly cynical 
view of human nature, could be correct. It 
may be that Americans, like the Romans in 
the days of their decadence, are now prima¬ 
rily Interested in bread nnd circuses. It may 
be that millions of jobnolders will never 
really bite the hand that feeds them and 
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tb«t liacArthur** return. In retroepect, will 
seem what the French call a divertissement. 

Such a conclusion comes naturally to 
those who for over 18 years have increasingly 
assumed that the American people will meek* 
ly acept whatever the White House orders. 
When one considers how Americans have 
been ooeened during these years—**agaln, 
and again, and again"—it would not be sur* 
prising if they should now once more slip 
back into that apathetic acceptance of guile¬ 
ful promises on which executive tyranny has 
ever based its Machiavellian build-up. 

Yet there is something about the recep¬ 
tion of MacArthur that really worries the 
bureaucrats, the Fair Deal columnists, the 
*‘lntellectuals*’ and all those who cluster 
round the fringes of the welfare state. 

There is anxiety in Washington because 
MacArthiu* promises nothing. He does not 
even ask to lead us to a promised land. He 
gives no assurance of peace, and even less 
of prosperity. He merely says that we are 
In a desperate fix—and people cheer him to 
the echo In response. 

Here is a political anomaly, by current 
American standards. Wathin^on at Valley 
Forge could call upon his ragged soldiers for 
ever greater sacrihce; Lincoln, with the Union 
tottering, could face up nobly to disaster; 
Churchill, with Britain’s back against the 
wall, could call for blood and sweat and 
tears. But that is not the Democratic way 
of winning votes; that is not the Truman 
and the CIO technique. 

Could it be that Americans are not really 
as Interested in personal security as Mr. 
Ti'uman thinks? Could It he that they are 
really ready to make sacrifices lor the Ideals 
that President Roosevelt put in mothballs 
18 years ago? Could It be that Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur with his natural dignity and un¬ 
affected eloquence, really comes closer to 
the common man than all the condescend¬ 
ing duplicity of the State Department? 

Those are the questions that have been 
raised by the return of the general whom 
this administration has vainly sought to hu¬ 
miliate. He cannot give the answers. But 
the people will. It is for us to decide 
whether this is all just an emotional out¬ 
burst, as the White House hopes, or actually 
the beginning of an American renaissance, 
i Periodically, in history, great waves of 
moral regeneration orl^nate among the 
common people of this earth. If the condi¬ 
tions are right, and the provocation serious, 
these waves build up, roll on and eventually 
sweep the beaches clear of the garbage and 
refuse with which political tourists have Ut¬ 
tered the clean, white sand. And then, as 
after a squall, the sun comes out again. 

The White House is betting that Mac¬ 
Arthur has not launched a tidal wave. In 
this, as in other estimates of the American 
character, it could be wrong. 


Price Controlt on Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 

or NXBSASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

^ Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
Include some resolutions passed by the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association, at 
their regional meeting held in North 
.Platte, Nebr., April 26, 1951. 


Mr. Speaker, the OPS order Imposing 
ceiling prices on beef just will not work. 
It will penalise the livestock tai^histry, 
dry up the source of supply, and cause 
black markets to flourish. The wise¬ 
cracking DiSaUe, who is the Price Sta¬ 
bilizer, may have the order working on 
paper, but there will be little or no meat 
at the counters. 

It is my opinion the proper commit¬ 
tee in the House ought to consider the 
resolution which was unanimously 
adopted in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry May 2. It 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the promulgation by the Office of 
Price StabUization of celling price regula¬ 
tion 24. Imposing ceiling prices on beef sold 
at wholesale, to become effective May 9, 1951, 
has resulted in livestock producers rushing 
their cattle to market before they are fin¬ 
ished to their best marketable weights; and 
Whereas such premature marketing will 
result in a loss of meat for consumers; and 
Whereas the feeders who produce much of 
the meat supply will suffer severe losses; and 
Whereas the announcement of further 
roll-backs in beef prices will have the effect 
of continued early marketing of meat ani¬ 
mals; and 

Whereas such continued early marketing 
and the resulting reduction In meat produc¬ 
tion will cause a severe famine leading to 
early rationing in the United States: There¬ 
fore be It 

Resolved by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, That said celling price regu¬ 
lation 24 establishing the proposed celling 
prices on beef sold at wholesale be rescinded 
without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, If the DiSalle order Is 
permitted to stand, it will mean ration¬ 
ing, and perhaps an attempt by the 
administration to go out on the ranges 
and bring the cattle in to market. That 
was suggested during the OPA days. 
Some of these orders coming out of the 
Office of Price Stabilization sound more 
and more like the orders devised by 
Moscow. 

The resolutions adopted by the Ne¬ 
braska Stock Growers Association fol¬ 
low: 

Resolution No. 1— ^Declaration or Poucr 
AND Program 

To the fundamental American principles 
of democracy, as expressed In our two great 
declarations of American principles—the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States of America— 
we enthusiastically give our eternal allegi¬ 
ance. Those principles are America. They 
brought about the development of this 
country to the greatness that has been hers. 

We abhor all efforts to take from us any 
one of the principles that make our country. 
We condemn every one and every effort to 
destroy or Injure any one of these princi¬ 
ples. 

The current international crisis and the 
national emergency resulting therefrom is 
being felt by every individual and every 
home in the country. This serious problem 
confronting every American must be met 
with foresight, with fearlessness and with 
sound common sense. 

Our Nation is preparing for a state of total 
moblllBatlon for war; American boys are 
giving their lives on the battlefields of 
Korea. Yet with international diplomatic 
negotiations in full swing, a stalemate of 
power, politics appears to have been reached 
which may continue for years to come. Such 
a situation, if prolonged indefinitely, may 
tax the strength of this Nation beyond en- 


dturance unless a definite long-range policy 
is eetabllshed by our Federal Oovemznent 
which wiU set up a sound and practical goal 
for which we must strive. 

The productive ability of America under 
the free-enterprlse system in all fields of en¬ 
deavor stands today as the real bulwark 
against the aggression threatening our free¬ 
dom. The American people can maintain 
this position only so long as the economy of 
this Nation remains strong. We cannot 
continue to make other nations strong by 
programs which will make our Nation weak. 

On the home front we condemn waste and 
extravagance in our Federal Government; 
we oppose the principles of price controls, 
subsidy pa3rments and other governmental 
regulations not compatible with our Ameri¬ 
can way of life. 

We, therefore, petition the Congress and 
the President of the United States to out¬ 
line a poUcy and to establish certain defi¬ 
nite principles indicating the e.Ttent to 
which this Nation will attempt to control 
through military influence; (i) The protec¬ 
tion of this Nation and the hemisphere 
against aggression; (2) to prevent the growth 
of communistic influence throughout the 
world; and (3) a program consistent with 
the economic stability of the United States 
over a long period of time. 

We believe this will contribute to the 
complete support of our citizenship and to 
the lasting protection of oiu* freedom. 

Attec’: This Is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the regional meet¬ 
ing of the Nebraska Stock Growers Associa¬ 
tion in session at North Platte, Nebr.. April 
26. 1961. 

The Nebraska Stock Growers' 
Association, 

W. A. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

RxsoLunoK No. 2—Controls 
Whereas this country has, during the past 
few months, again entered upon a period of 
governmental controls over civilian life and 
economy; and 

Whereas the experiences undergone during 
the similar period of controls throughout 
the wartime are still fresh In our minds, we 
now express our beliefs and our position 
upon these questions injected into our lives 
by the system of controls; and 
Whereas we know, as we have always known 
and as experience has demonstrated, that 
the livestock industry is one element of our 
economy that is not susceptible to Govern¬ 
ment controls because they are neither 
practicable nor enforceable. And we further 
know that such efforts to control will cer¬ 
tainly result In disruption of supplies and a 
disgraceful black-market conditions; and 
Whereas, we know that not only Is it im¬ 
practical to establish or attempt to enforce 
celling prices on live animals but any effort 
to follow such a route would Inevitably in¬ 
jure and retard production—and increased 
production is one of the two principal 
answers to the major questions; and 
Whereas the other principal answer Is econ¬ 
omy In Government. To stabilize our econ¬ 
omy, unnecessary expenditure of public funds 
by the Government must be stopped; and 
Whereas, foolish regulation, such as the 
contemplated prohibition of calf slaughter, 
allocations and the threat or inspiration of 
rumors and threats of such regulations must 
be stopped. Every such regulation or threat 
is an obstacle to increased production and 
an Influence toward reduced production 
when the opposite is the desired goal: 
Therefore bo It 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow¬ 
ers Association is opposed to Government 
controls on our industry, as they are not 
only completely unenforceable but lead to 
confusion and shortages. 
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Attest: This Is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the regional meet¬ 
ing In session at North Platte, Nebr., April 
26, 1961, of the Nebraska Stock Growers Aa- 
Bociatlou. 

The Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association, 

W. A. Johnson, 

Secretary’-Treasurcr, 

Resolution No. 3—branch and Farm Labor 
Whereas It Is an obvious fact that the pro¬ 
duction of livestock is an essential industry 
because from live.stock comes meat, leather, 
pharmaceutical supplies, and other strategic 
materials requisite to the success of the vast 
programs being undertaken by our country 
and the essential character of our industry 
must be recognized by the Government Just 
as Is every other industry engaged in the 
production of strategic materials; and 

Whereas the adoption bv this country of 
a program of military training and the mo¬ 
bilization of men for such military service 
creates a serious question uTcctlng the abil¬ 
ity of our industry to produce livestock in 
quantities required bv the Nation; and 

Whereas although we do not request or 
expect any special or particular treatment or 
consideration, we do requo.st and expect 
treatment ol our labor problems on the samo 
basis as is accorded all other strategic in¬ 
dustries: Nt>’.v. therefore, be it 

Kesoliu^d. That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association respecti'ully requests the Federal 
Government, the State, and the Selective 
Service Board, in its adminifitration of the 
laws, present and to be adopted, relating to 
military service, give due considerulion to 
the character ol the w'ork being done by men 
in oiii Industry and that essential key men 
be m>t withdrawn from their important, 
str.atc 1 C work for military service, ju.st as 
such consideration l.s given to similar men 
In other strategic industries. 

Atte.st: This is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the re'-ional meet¬ 
ing in esslon at North Platte, Nebr,. April 26, 
1951. of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso¬ 
ciation 

Tiir Nebraska Stock Growers As¬ 
sociation, 

W A. Johnson, Svcrctanj-Trcasmcr. 


The Last Phase 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Edna Lonigan 
from the last issue of Human Events. 

This article shows what sinister forces 
are at work in our Government and 
poses the question: Can the citizens 
themselves overcome these highly or¬ 
ganized forces of evil? 

The article follows: 

The Last Phase 
(By Edna Loiiigun) 

1 

General MacArthur’s triumphant Journey 
from Tokyo to the Halls of Congress is a po¬ 
litical earthquake. But the line of cleavage 
is not between Republicans and Democrats. 
It is between the people and the my."-.lcrious 
entity called the Fair Deal. 


The Truman administration started out as 
an ora of good feeling. Those who did not 
like the New Deal were glad we had a home- 
spun Missouri Democrat In place of Roose¬ 
velt. They liked his looks, hla midwestern 
accent, his unexpected dignity In dealing 
with Congress, with the press, and with the 
chiefs of foreign nations. 

The new President took up the task of In¬ 
ternational conferences where Roosevelt 
dropped It, and then, after Potsdam, said 
what most Americans wanted to hear, that 
he would go to no more such meetings. 

But it soon became apparent that he fol¬ 
lowed Roosevelt’s policies, and he clashed 
with Congress over price control. 

Disillusionment with Soviet Russia set in 
and, when England announced that she 
could no longer support her commitments in 
Greece, wc took over, under the Truman 
cioctnne, promising to oppose military force 
with force. If any nation was threatened by 
the TJ. S. S. R. 

Tlie Greek-Turklsh program changed 
rather suddenly Into the Mur.shall plan for 
economic—not military-aid to nil Europe. 
Tliat evolved into a military alliance, then 
Into arm.s for Europe, and finally into the 
plan to send troops to garrison duty there. 
But though wo spent billions, Europe re¬ 
mained helple.ss against Comniunist assault. 

Meanwhile China fell. Wc evacuated Ko¬ 
rea, and announced that Formosa was nut 
important to our defense line in the Pacific, 
plans were made Instead to exicnd the Mar¬ 
shall plan to a billion people in Asia and 
Alrica. Then tlie Communists moved in to 
fill tlie military vacuum we had loll. 

The Pre.sldeut decided to enter the war. 
Aficr bloody fighting the general who had 
snatched vieiory from defeat was summarily 
dii-mlised. An outraged people bore him in 
triumphal procession hall-w'ay round the 
worid. The President wim booed in a Wa.sh- 
ingloii bull park. 

It does not make sense. 


Obviously something is needed to explain 
tins strange performance—^.something more 
than mink coats, deep-freezers, or Pendergast 
politics. 

'There is a simjile explanation. It is to 
be found in a speech of E.arl Browder’s which 
is reprinted in a report ol the Committee on 
Un-Ainencnii Activities in March 1944. 

Browder told tlie American Gommuni.st 
movement It was to abandon the Communist 
Pai-ty and set to work, especially through 
the trade-unions, to form a mass organivai- 
tion with members throughout the United 
State.s. 

The PAC under Sidney Hillman carried out 
the plan laid down by Brow^der. Of course, 
08 percent ol the tracic-unloii member.s did 
not suspect that the Soviet Government had 
planned their organization, their policies, 
and even their public-ations. 

Ihc purpose ol forminz this mus.s orgnn- 
IzaLiuii was to build national unity, to pre¬ 
serve the gains of Tehran. It was to unite 
everyone—workers, furmer.s. managers, even 
financiers—in a drive on the Fascists and 
defeatists, those who doubted that the alli¬ 
ance with Soviet Russia could continue into 
peacetime. 

Stalin and Ills advisers realized at Tehran 
that Hoo-sevelt was djing. and that they must 
choo.se his successor, and got him elected, or 
they would lose all the gains the Hisses and 
others had won. The Soviet leaders also 
knew that Roo.seveil had smashed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and that whoever mustered the 
strongest political power could take it over 
and run It, under the old symbols. 

The Communists then built up a network 
of local political machines in each congres¬ 
sional district, formed fiml about the labor 
unions, but gradually drawing In intellec¬ 
tuals, farmers, women, and religious groups. 
Tills w.is the familiar Popular Iront, A/ith 


which the Communists had softened up 
France under Blum, before the Nazi-Com¬ 
munist attack. 

Truman was chosen as candidate for Vice 
President by Sidney Hillman, at the sugges¬ 
tion (according to Jonathan Daniels in his 
recent book A Man of Independence) of Max 
Lowenthal, who had known the Senator from 
Missouri for years through congressional in¬ 
vestigations of the finances of the railroads. 

The organizers of this coalition were or- ■ 
dered to abandon their revolutionary slogans 
and to concentrate on uniting all groups ex¬ 
cept the reactionaries. In order to better de¬ 
stroy the enemies ol unity with the U. S. S. H. 
Their particular hates were Hoover, Farley, 
Byrnes, Forrcstal. and— MacArthur. 

William Z. Poster reported to the Comln- 
form early in 1050 that this plan had suc¬ 
ceeded far beyond all expectations. Its fol¬ 
lowers Included members of all religions, all 
serial classes. 

This pattoin of the popular front Is the 
only concept that will explain the strange 
history of the Truman administration. If 
you examine our foreign policy, our unusual 
military inejititude. each of our Presldeiiti.il 
and congre.islomil campaigns, the vagaries 
of our labor leaders, and the spread of de- 
feati.sm and enervati<ui in our literature, 
the pieces all fit. They fit the military 
needs ol the Soviet Union, to divide us, to 
sow deteatism, and to make us spend our¬ 
selves into bankruptcy. 

HI 

The American people have not had a 
government of their own since 1945. They 
could not get anything constructive accom¬ 
plished in foreign or military affairs because 
they had no f’.overnment to do it lor them. 

Their Government has been captured Irom 
within, by a few secret agents m key po.sl- 
tions, as Norway was captured by a few Nazi 
n'>ents placed In key positions by Hitler 
before hi.s armies struck. 

It Ls time we .stopped talking of our pres¬ 
ent Government with words that apply 
only to an American Government. Wo need 
a new language to describe the Government 
we have today. 

We do not have a President In the Ameri¬ 
can sense, because there is no longer a bal¬ 
ance between executive and legislative 
power. The office lias grown until it doth 
bestride the narrow world like a colossus. 
We do not have departments or bureaus In 
the American sense, because Congre.ss does 
not define their duties or set limits on their 
power. In a government by law. It is essen¬ 
tial that the legislature, which does not 
benefit by adding bureaus or extending their 
power, should create and define all govern¬ 
ment agencies, ns Madison pointed out in 
the Federalist Paper.-^. We do not have a 
budget or appropriations in the American 
sense. When money is managed by the Gov¬ 
ernment, all figures are lies. 

Our present-day Government is like a 
great banyan tree, towering high above 
everythliij’,. and sending arms out to start 
new roots in organizations we still think of as 
private—the labor unions, colleges, women’s 
clubs, churches, louridations, and business 
associations. This combine of public and 
private agencies, directed by a small Inner 
group, now has almost complete control over 
the flow' of news, ideas, and discussion In the 
press, movies, radio, and moving pictures, 
and the press of private organizations. It 
dues not crudely lorbld freedom of dlscus- 
Bion. It merely Jams the press and other 
media with banalities written or whispered 
by its hired mlni.stry of enlightenment. 

The American people never thought about 
how to manage such a combine. They did 
not know it was operating under the out- 
W'ard signs ol their own kind ol government. 
Tue {Soviet leaders knew. They knew In 
194.3 they must take it over beioro we woko 
up. 
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IV 

Defeat and total eradication of the Pop¬ 
ular Front party in the United States Is the 
first condition for any hope of peace, or of 
survival of the United States as a nation. 

The opposition party so far has suffered 
only heartbreaking defeats. They are like 
Thor In the German fable, who put forth 
prodigious efforts to eat all the meat In the 
trough faster than his opponent, only to 
find his opponent consumed meat and bones 
and the trough Itself. Thor did not know he 
was fighting not a mortal, but Lokl, God of 
Fire. 

The Popular Front in the United States 
cannot be defeated by any normal political 
strategy or party policy. It is a military 
organization to be defeated only as any 
usurping government is defeated by organiz¬ 
ing the resistance. 

Until a few weeks ago, the people were 
apathetic or cynical, there were no visible 
leaders, and all communication was blurred 
by the Government’s propaganda skill. 

Suddenly the President dismissed our fore¬ 
most general; the people poured a tidal 
wave of letters and telegrams upon Con¬ 
gress. Mac Arthur’s course led straight as 
an arrow to the Waldorf Towers, from which 
Herbert Hoover had been valiantly trying to 
arouse opposition to the sell-out of our coun¬ 
try. Now we have an aroused nation and 
potential leadership. 

The line of political cleavage is now clear— 
between a foreign policy that fits Soviet 
military needs and one that puts American 
security uppermost. At home the same 
cleavage runs between a governmental pyra¬ 
mid the Soviet agents can penetrate, and 
the simple American Government that for¬ 
eign agents cannot manage. Congress has 
in the power of the purse the means to tear 
down the Bastille. 

The Truman administration will use every 
ounce of Its tremendous power to discredit 
MacArthur. They will try to break his heart 
as they did Forrestal’s. Will they win? As 
Wot Merely Gossip asked last week. Can 
leaders and the people together defeat the 
machine? 

The answer turns on one fact. In the 
resistance every fighter counts. No one else 
counts. Every editor, every reporter, every 
clergyman, every club ofBcer, every man In 
the street, must take his place In the ranks 
and do what Is nearest him to win this battle. 

If we fail—. 


Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 

OF SOUTH CABOLIKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday» May 4,1951 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I am privileged to 
include therewith an address by Brig. 
Gen. G. S. Meloy, Jr., delivered before 
the Sumter Guards, Charleston, S. C., 
on April 21, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, there Is no military or¬ 
ganization in this Nation with a more 
illustrious background than that of the 
Sumter Guards. Named for the dis¬ 
tinguished Thomas Sumter, this organi¬ 
zation has proudly and with honor lived 
up to the tradition of this hero’s name. 
!Ilie Sumter Guards have borne the 


scars of every war in which our coun¬ 
try has been involved, and today some 
of its membership are fighting beside 
other Americans in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, it was justly fitting that 
a hero of the Korean campaign address 
the guards on the occasion of their re¬ 
cent anniversary—an illustrious soldier, 
a great leader of men, and one bearing 
the scars of the Korean conflict, Gen¬ 
eral Meloy. The general knows of the 
conditions existing over there, he knows 
of the thoughts in the minds of the 
soldiers and officers alike of this war. 
He shed his blood in Korea. Mr. 
Speaker, he has spoken with distinction, 
with authority, and as a great repre¬ 
sentative of a member of the greatest 
fighting team in the world. I take 
pleasure, therefore, in inserting his re¬ 
marks, as follows; 

Korxa 

It is with many misgivings that I take 
on a Job of trying to plnch-hlt for Congress¬ 
man Rivers. I know you are clisappolntecl 
that he Is not here and he Is sincerely sorry 
he is unable to come and asked me personally 
to express his regrets and apologies for hav¬ 
ing to fall out so suddenly. 

As you know, public servants cannot al¬ 
ways have a choice of appearances. Con¬ 
gressman Rivers’ job right now demands his 
presence In Washington, and ho knows you 
prefer to have him perform his duty where 
he Is most needed and will therefore excuse 
his absence. 

In a talk like this I am always puzzled 
as to exactly what a particular audience is 
primarily interested in about Korea. Are 
they interested In a straight-out discussion 
of Ihe various phases of military action; are 
they interested in what Korea itself is like, 
or are they interested primarily in how their 
own particular sons, brothers, husbands, or 
sweethearts get along in Korea? What la he 
up against? Questions that have been asked 
In previous talks seem to indicate that there 
Is more Interest in Korea and what It Is like, 
and what our Army is like, and how our 
soldiers and sailors and airmen are existing 
In Korea than a straight-out military dis¬ 
cussion, so I will try to discuss these last 
Items. I shall, however, be glad to try to 
answer such questions as I may If you want 
to ask them at the end of the talk. 

Taking these items in order the outstand¬ 
ing feature of Korea is its misery. It Is hard 
to describe, and I guess these people have 
been living in misery, by our standards, f ^r 
BO long now that they probably do not know 
their misery. They run around barefooted 
in weather that would freeze us and I often 
wonder if they knew before we arrived that 
they should be cold. This misery is every¬ 
where. The country is poor. 'The bare neces¬ 
sities of life are on a submarginal basis. 
Tomorrow’s food Is a problem that faces 
each Individual in Korea each day. Thla 
misery has a direct bearing on the module 
of the troops. If It were not for the inherent 
ability of the American soldier to accept 
hardships in his stride and even Joke about 
It on occasion, the effect on the morale of 
the soldier would be pronounced. Just as a 
sample of what I mean, even In the rare in¬ 
stances when a soldier can avail himself of 
a rest period and get out from under fire 
he has no comfortable, pleasant place to go 
and relax. There is no place in Korea he can 
escape this national misery. 

The Korean Peninsula Is about 500 miles 
long and. roughly, about 150 miles wide, 
about the size of Florida. The comparison 
ends there. It is chuck-full of mountains. 
There are a lew places whlc'' may not be truly 


mountainous, but even In these so-called flat 
places the flatness Is relative, since here there 
are small abrupt hills which have a decisive 
influence on the tactical situation. Each of 
them can and do become critical tactical 
features. You have probably heard enough 
about how grave an obstacle the mountains 
are; how they Influence the capabilities of 
our fighting forces and confine our ma¬ 
neuvers. One example shows how decided 
this Is. Many a company attack in Korea 
is on a one-man front, due to the limitations 
Imposed by the terrain. 

Communications In Korea as far as roads 
and railroads are concerned are surprisingly 
good, although in very limited supply. They 
were built by the Japanese during their years 
of occupancy and have a definite military 
pattern, which, unfortunately, the Chinese 
and North Koreans have seen fit to avoid 
where they can. They could make this fight¬ 
ing a lot more convenient for our team if 
they wanted to. 

Some of these roads and railroads are en¬ 
gineering marvels. The defiles and passes 
through which these roads and railroads go 
arc challenges to the best engineering talent. 
As an outstanding example of railroad engi¬ 
neering, there Is one place near Wonju where 
the railroad bed goes through a complete 
860* spiral tunnel In order to climb over a 
pass. 

Climate; You probably have some rough 
Idea of the extremes of climate In Korea. 
You read about heat prostrations last sum¬ 
mer. It was real heat, make no mistake. 
Salt tablets were a must In this humid, 
muggy hent. Suddenly our armies were 
thrust Into a bitter winter condition. For¬ 
tunately, advanced planning gave them 
clothing and equipment to withstand this 
weather. Even so, the first subzero tempera¬ 
tures was almost as tough to face as the 
enemy night Banzai attacks. 

Along with the new disadvantages of fight- 
Ing In Korean winter came certain advan¬ 
tages. The rice paddles were frozen solid. 
Tanks, artillery, and trucks could get off the 
roads for better employment. Snow on the 
ground made it a lot more difficult for the 
Chinese Communists and North Korean 
Communists to take advantage of their nat¬ 
ural ability at camouflage. Our planes could 
spot them with more facility, particularly 
the light planes from the artillery. Enemy 
casualties were inflicted in greater number.s. 

The enemy’s clothing was not satl.sfaciary 
for the clamp, wet cold of Korea. When it 
became wet it froze, and on cccasions they 
had to break off the fight due to this one 
thing. Of course, winter brought dls,ad¬ 
vantages and hardships to us too. Daylight 
was at a premium. The nights were long 
and afforded the enemy greater opportunity 
to execute his characteristic night attacks. 
You could count on good visibility only 
from about 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. It became 
habitual for our forces to kill all possible 
during daylight hours and button up in 
tight perimeter for a fight for survival during 
darkness. 

Medical care: Proper medical care became 
Increasingly difficult. Wounded Individuals 
who under normal conditions could be 
easily evacuated would die of shock in the 
seveie cold before they could be evacuated 
to a wai*m-up tent. Other minor wounded 
cases would become severe cases from frost¬ 
bite Just becntise they couldn’t give them¬ 
selves the little extra care needed to prevent 
such a calamity. 

What about this Eighth United States 
Army we have in Korea? You undoubtedly 
have read or heard repeated sensational 
stories as to cowardice, panic, abandonment 
of wounded, etc., by our forces. I want to 
say right now that these stories are the rare 
exceptions Just as In the other wars the 
United States has fought. Cne of the great* 
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est points of honor with a soldier Is never to 
abandon his wounded If humanly possible. 

As a matter of fact. I think when you 
consider the fighting conditions and ad¬ 
versities, the strangeness of the enemy, his 
unexpected battlefield diversions, the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying him and separating him 
from friends and refugees on many occa¬ 
sions. your Army has earned and merits all 
the praise you can bestow upon It, Indi¬ 
vidual and collective heroism has been an 
outstanding feature of your fighting forces 
ever since the Korean conflict started. Mem¬ 
bers of my old regiment, for instance, by the 
first part of November had earned 12 DSC’s 
and 1 Medal of Honor. Eight were post¬ 
humous. That doesn’t bespeak cowardice. 
I could go on at great length refuting these 
senputlonal reports which I feel are doing a 
disservice to home front morale. 1 know 
these stories are destructive to the soldiers’ 
morale primarily because they don’t under¬ 
stand them nor do they understand what 
they may have done to cause the remarks. 
Taken alone they are destructive and not 
con.structlve reporting. I do not advocate 
concealment of human frailties which have 
always existed. I ask only credit where 
credit is due and criticism of an objective 
and constructive kind. 

The Second Division has come In for its 
share of unfortunate criticism and yet facts 
show that the heroic stand the Second Divi¬ 
sion has made on two different occasions has 
made possible the extrication of the Eighth 
Army from two desperate situations. The 
Twenty-third Infantry of the Second Divi¬ 
sion in one fight near Wonju was credited 
with the destruction of two Chinese divi¬ 
sions. This doesn’t bespeak cowardice. 

Your Eighth Army In Korea now is prob¬ 
ably the finest combat force the United 
States has ever had. Lest you think I am 
prejudiced—I am—I would like to read a lit¬ 
tle statement about the army by Mr. S. L. A. 
Marshall, Here is what he says about It: 

“I am frank to say that in my 34 years of 
knowledge of the American Army, I have 
never seen men who used their weapons as 
efliclently, who go Into battle as nonchalantly, 
who take their losses us magnificently and 
who develop as much fire-power as the troops 
that we’ve got today in Korea. They are the 
best I have ever seen and I don't think we'll 
ever have anything better under the sun. 
I Just wish that our people ns a whole could 
begin to underrdand the resurrection of the 
old American fighting spirit under the con¬ 
ditions of the Korean battlefield.” 

The Eighth United States Army now fight¬ 
ing Is stronger than It has ever been. It is 
better grouped, better supplied, and belter 
equipped than ever before. The current 
fighting of the Eighth Army is as nearly a 
conventional offensive as the terrain permits. 
The offensive is a deliberate, cautious, for¬ 
ward movement with the avowed determina¬ 
tion to destroy the enemy and at the same 
time maintain maximum securiiy and mini¬ 
mum casualties for our own forces. The 
Eighth Army’s morale is high, Its confidence 
Is high, and its battle wi.sdom Is superior. 

Morale as you know fluctuates with the 
tides of buttle. Even at low ebb the morale 
of our soldier Is an Inspiring thing. He has 
questions even as you have questions. Back 
in late December and early January his big 
question was, What is the score? General 
Rldgway gave him the best answer I have 
ever heard and since you probably have some 
of those questions in your mind I would like 
to read parts of his answer to his troops to 
you: 

"The real issues are whether or not the 
power of western civilization, as God has 
permitted it to flower In our own beloved 
lands, shall defy and defeat communism; 
whether the rule of men who shojt their 
prisoners, enslave their citizens, and deride 


the dignity of man shall displace the rule of 
those to whom the individual and his in¬ 
dividual right are sacred whether we are to 
survive with God’s hand to guide and lead us, 
or to perish in the dead existence of a God¬ 
less world. 

“If these be true, and to me they are, be¬ 
yond any possibility of challenge, then this 
has long since ceased to be a fight for free¬ 
dom for our Korean Allies alone, and for their 
national survival. It has become, and it 
continues to be. a fight for our own freedom, 
for our own survival. In an honorable, Inde¬ 
pendent national existence. 

“In the final analysis, the Issue now Joined 
right here in Korea Is whether communism 
or individual freedom shall prevail, and, 
make no mistake, whether the next flight of 
fear-driven people we have Just witnessed 
across the Han River, and continue to witness 
In other areas, shall be checked and defeated 
overseas or permitted, step by step, to close 
in on our own homelands and at some future 
time, however distant, to engulf our own 
loved ones In all Its misery and de.spalr.” 

As I said, the morale and esprit of the 
American soldier under the adversities and 
hardships of combat is inspiring. I will 
never cease to get stimulation and In.spira- 
tion from it. l^e further forward you go in 
battle the higher that morale is. and the guy 
right up under the guns catching all kinds 
of hell probably has the firmest, stronge.st, 
and highest type of morale. He is a com¬ 
fort and a tower of strength to his com¬ 
mander. I have never seen him have any¬ 
thing but an optimistic view, regardless of 
the situation, and when you have one of 
those boys say to you, “Quit worrying, colo¬ 
nel. we can take care of these -,“ the 

biggest worry of the commander is: Am I 
doing right by that fellow; are my judg¬ 
ments and decisions to his best Interest. 
You can’t help but feel humble In the face 
of your responsibilities to this American 
soldier. 

Naturally, his world Is a small world He 
Is constantly faced with hardships and ad¬ 
versities and death, but he i.sn’t tormented 
by tlie added worries Imposed on a higher 
commander. He accepts with understand¬ 
ing the.se hardships; he Jokes about them; 
he kids and rags his buddies about them. A 
new unit coming In Is always told they bet¬ 
ter .send a battalion In to take over a Job a 
platoon has Just been doing. His battle 
testing has proven that he can take it: that 
he can dish it out and that the pal on his 
right and left can do the same. There exists 
a perfect comradeship; a mutual confidence 
In each other; a respect and team play that 
you will find no place el.sc except on the 
battle front. That comrade lasts forever. 

I know I am fumbling for w'ords to cx- 
pre.':.s my admiration and heartfelt respect 
for this American fighting man. I can’t 
describe it, but I know in my heart and I 
want to as.sure you that he has got what it 
takes, and don’t worry about his ability to 
dish It out. His worm’s-eye view of the 
battlefield is best illustrated by a story from 
the One Hundred and First Airborne Division 
after their heroic stand at Bastogne. 

That, In brief, is the picture of the morale 
of this Eighth Army, and I don’t think it 
will ever come apart at the seams so don’t 
worry about it. 

The third item you would like to know 
Is how that brother, son. husband, or sweet¬ 
heart of yours lives. Well, he is living a 
rugged life, outdoors, good weather and bad, 
hot or cold, rain, snow', or sunshine, and he 
has good clothing, and he has It wMth him, 
but he doesn’t carry any more with him 
than is absolutely necessary. He knows that 
his own individual mobility and the amount 
of ammunition that he carries means more 
to his continued livelihood and well-being 
than anything else. By choice, he fre¬ 


quently carries extra ammunition rather 
than a blanket. 

It is surprising, not surprising either, con¬ 
sidering the fact that he Is an American, 
but his Ingenuity In providing himself such 
personal comforts as he can Is outstanding. 
He can dig a hole In the ground and put a 
roof over It and line It and live in It and 
keep warm and dry where you wouldn't 
believe it possible. 

He Is being well fed—hot meals, chicken in 
the foxholes, is not unusual. When he 
doesn’t have hot food he knows why, but he 
has this excellent food with surprising regu¬ 
larity under the most difficult terrain condi¬ 
tions. In fact, he almost has too much food. 

He has the finest medical care In the world. 
Our medical record in Korea Is outstanding. 
Statistics Indicate that 98 out of every 100 
men who reach hospital care are saved. This 
would be an outstanding record even with 
the superior communication facilities which 
exist in the United States, much le.ss under 
the communication hazards which exist In 
Korea. 

A bath unit Is always available someplace 
in the regional areas. Since we as a Nation 
take more baths than any other people in 
the world you can see what a fine morale 
factor this is. The American soldier doesn’t 
like to stay dirty, and he will take a bath If 
he can oven with the enemy shooting at him. 

Mail service is excellent. Only once, to my 
knowledge, has it broken down and that was 
during the evacuation from Hungnam. You 
can probably give me an Individual case 
where the mall service seemed unsatisfactory. 
But I can probably show you that the indi¬ 
vidual concerned had moved around so fre¬ 
quently that In spite of all efforts delivery 
of mail to him has been difficult. 

I hope I have covered some of the things 
you would like to know about Korea, and 
what It Is like; what our troops are like, and 
how they live. As I said if there are particu¬ 
lar questions unanswered I will be glad to 
answer them cither from the floor or Indi¬ 
vidually later on. 

There is one final thought, admonition, 
or whatever you choose to call It, I want to 
leave with you. Having recently returned 
from the Far East Command, I perhaps am 
overly conscious of a complacency and apathy 
that seems to exist here at home toward the 
grave peril which threatens the United 
States. Our blood pressure seems to fluctu¬ 
ate with the military situation in Korea. 
Stalin and the other leaders in the Kremlin 
would like nothing better than to sec us 
fall back into a buslness-as-usual altitude. 
One of his many offensives against our demo¬ 
cratic way of life is to lull us Into a false 
sense ol security so that at a time and place 
of his own choosing he can really clobber us. 
Make no mistakes—we are communism’s No. 
1 enemy. 

America is In grave peril. It is Immediate 
and it is real, and the danger comes from a 
single source—communism. This threat 
from communl.sm is insidious because In so 
many ways It is not obvious, and because Its 
fighting threat right now is so many miles 
away that the great gravity of our peril is not 
Immediately before us. Wc can’t afford to 
lower our guard for a minute, and we should 
all be praying to our God that the shooting 
war will stay a long ways from our borders, 
and that never will any ol you people sitting 
right here be forced to flee as terrified refu¬ 
gees down the roads of our country pursued 
by a ruthless Communist enemy. The privi¬ 
leges we enjoy here in the United States must 
be guarded and defended to be preserved. 
We can lose all we cherish by default If we 
aren’t careful. 

The records show the Sumter Guards have 
never defaulted in their duty to their coun¬ 
try. 
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Stop Rising Prices and Black Markets 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or KXW TOIX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HF.IJ.KR. Mr. Speaker, there Is 
a growing fear throughout the entire 
country that the price-control situation 
is getting out of hand. lAillions of fam¬ 
ilies, particularly in the low-income 
group, are clamoring for decisive action 
and effective control of the cost of food 
and other essentials of life. We must 
give our people the fullest measure of 
economic protection before it is too late. 
We cannot allow our economic system to 
become undermined. 

The problem of price control has been 
of great and continued concern to me 
ever since the start of the Korean war. 
I had hoped that legislation would be 
enacted whereby the price line would be 
held finnly, but by now it is common 
knowledge that the price and wage-con¬ 
trol law enacted last year is seriously 
defective in many respects. I have 
waited patiently for genuinely effective 
legislation which would serve as a real 
weapon against the steadily rising cost 
of living. I thought it would be no more 
than fair to give the new agency, en¬ 
trusted with price stabilization, an op¬ 
portunity to get itself organized and 
show what it can do. 

Frankly. I was dissatisfied with the 
legislation enacted last year and I am 
still dissatisfied with it today. 1 did not 
believe then that it was strong enough 
to stem the tide of rising prices, and I 
do not believe so today. The fact re¬ 
mains that due to the restrictions and 
limitations of the law, particularly where 
it concerns the problem of food prices, 
the price stabilization agency has not 
been able to obtain concrete results in 
the way of controlling the situation, let 
alone a rollback in prices to pre-Korean 
levels. Generally, I am in accord with 
the program of broad controls proposed 
by President Truman on April 26, except 
in certain respects where I believe the 
President’s program does not go far 
enough in trying to check high prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district 
are for the most part wage-earners. 
They are hard-working, law-abiding citi¬ 
zens. I have talked with a goodly num¬ 
ber of them in recent weeks and found 
that only in a few rare cases have they 
received any wage increases during the 
past year. On one occasion, I asked my 
wife to invite about 15 housewives, rep¬ 
resenting a fair cross-section of the dis¬ 
trict, for a chat at my home concerning 
the problem of the high cost of living. 
X found that all of them bitterly com¬ 
plained of the situation and of the diffi¬ 
culties they encounter in coping with this 
problem. 

A check of statistics on the cost of 
living and wages, as measured by official 
Government agencies, will show that the 
cost of living index has been increasing 
more rapidly than the wage index. But 


we must not also overlook the fact that 
there are millions of people whose in¬ 
comes are fixed in the form of set sal¬ 
aries, pensions, or annuities, and that 
these people are beinft seriously affected 
and their standard of living is being cut 
down considerably. In fact, one need 
not make a lengthy study of price and 
wage statistics to become convinced of 
the continued rise in prices and the 
diminishing quantity of goods we are 
able to purchase for our dollars these 
days. Just speak to any housewife, any 
shopper in the grocery store, any wage- 
earner paying the family bills. 

As prices continue to creep steadily 
upward, we are being told that by mid¬ 
summer or fall It is hoped that prices 
may become “stabilized.’* Even if this 
should prove to be so. it will be of small 
comfort to the housewife struggling to 
make ends meet because it merely means 
that prices will be stabilized at existing 
or higher levels. Actually, what the 
country needs is a rollback of prices to 
the level existing in June of 1950. 

I am firmly convinced that the time 
is ripe—in fact, long overdue—to cor¬ 
rect past mistakes by enacting and main¬ 
taining a system of price control that 
would serve as a real economic protec¬ 
tion for the people of tnis country. We 
talk about helping people all over the 
world attain a certain degree of eco¬ 
nomic independence and happiness—a 
cause with which I heartily agree—but 
let us not ignore the economic interests 
and problems of our people as well. 

Much as we dislike controls, whether 
political or economic, in our democratic 
way of life, it is clear, however, that un¬ 
der the present emergency we cannot 
escape controls entirely. In times of 
great peril to our Nation, we would be 
derelict in our duty if we failed to do 
everything in our power to insure the 
safety of our country and the security 
of its citizens. Economic dislocations 
of a serious nature are as detrimental 
in their effects on ultimate victory, as 
are losses on the field of battle. When 
an entire economy is adversely affected, 
as is the situation now, the Government 
must use its authority to keep prices 
down in order not to sap our economic 
strength, our vitality, and our well¬ 
being. The future economic stability 
of this country and, for that matter, the 
future of the entire free world, depends 
upon our ability to successfully stop the 
march of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons 
that I am today Introducing a resolu¬ 
tion to roll back prices to the level of 
June 1950. There is too much profiteer¬ 
ing going on now. which, in turn, is 
leading to a revival of the black market. 
Let us take the necessary precautions 
before it gets entirely out of hand. It 
is high time that we make it clear to 
those engaging in such nefarious acts 
that the public-be-damned attitude of 
quick profits and black-marketing are 
unsound economically, morally, or patri¬ 
otically. Such acts are immoral and re¬ 
pulsive to our innate sense of decency 
and to our American way of life. 

We have an obligation to the people 
whom we represent here. It is our re¬ 


sponsibility to enable the people of this 
country to live a healthy and secure life 
in a free society—free also from eco¬ 
nomic chaos and Instability. Through 
the establishment of effective price con¬ 
trols we shall afford our citizenry the 
fullest measure of economic protection 
against greedy chiselers and profiteering 
parasites. Delay only helps the hoard¬ 
ers, the black-marketers, and all those 
who stand to benefit by weakening the 
most valuable asset this country pos¬ 
sesses—the people of the United States. 

*'Redt Win Greatest Victory,Repretent- 
ative Hoffman 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues in the House a statement by 
Congressman Richard W. Hoffman, of 
the Tenth District of Illinois, which ap¬ 
peared in the Chicago Herald-American 
of April 12: 

Reds Win Greatest Victory 
(By Hon. Richard W. Hoffman) 

Washington, April 12.—At 1 a. m. yester¬ 
day Russia and Communist China, after fall¬ 
ing to break America's defense line in Korea, 
scored their greatest victory of the Korean 
campaign right here In Washington. 

This crushing defeat, that hits all Amer¬ 
icans alike, is the result of the President’s 
action In removing Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from command in the Pacific and relieving 
him of all active military duties. 

There is no question what the reaction of 
our people will be after the Initial shock of 
Mr. Truman’s announcement. 

Neither they nor Congress will stand idly 
by while the most tragic mistake in American 
military policy since the cashiering of Gen. 
Billy Mitchell takes place. Communists here 
and abroad will be delighted. 

The removal of General MacArthur from 
Japan, where he has won the affection and 
respect of our recent enemies, seriously 
JeopardlEes hope lor on early and effective 
peace with the Japanese and at the came 
time removes from Tokyo the greatest enemy 
of Soviet encroachment In the Par East. 

European chancelleries will be pleased, be¬ 
cause the ouster of our great military 
strategist, whose exploits in the Pacific in 
World War II can never be forgotten, plays 
into the hands of England’s Labor Govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy. 

There will be temporary Joy in the inner 
clique at the White House, where Dean Ache- 
son now apparently has cinched the role of 
President in chief and dictates every move 
of the nominal Commander In Chief who 
used his authority to retire the heroic com¬ 
mander of our forces In the Orient. 

While there is no question of the Presi¬ 
dent’s right to retire General MacArthur, 
under the strict Interpretation of the law, 
his action is as serious as if President Lin¬ 
coln had removed Grant while the Union 
troops were in front of Richmond or If the 
Continental Congress had wdered George 
Washington to turn in his sword during the 
tragic winter at Valley Forge. 
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Air erica's enemies, Including many oi Its 
BO'Called allies, are having their hour of 
triumph right now. They are warned to 
enjoy it to the utmost while they can be* 
cause the wrath of the American people is 
certain to make Itself felt in world*shaking 
terms that will show the present adminis¬ 
tration that this time it has overstepped all 
the bounds of decency and common sense in 
the cond:ict of our foreign affairs. 

No Time Should Be Lott m Amendmf the 
Reilroad Retirement Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PXNN6YLVAN1A 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3, I appeared before a subcommit¬ 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in support of 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, first, let me express my ap¬ 
preciation for the opportunity of appearing 
before you this morning. 

As some of you know, I represent a heavily 
populated railroad district in central Penn¬ 
sylvania. Without fear of contradiction, on 
a percentage basis, it is my belief that I 
have more active and retired railroaders in 
my congressional district than any other 
Member of Congress. In the city of Al¬ 
toona, Pa., alone, out of a population of 
about 85.000, It is common Knowledge that a 
great percentage of the wage earners are em¬ 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

With the convening of the Eighty-second 
Congress I, like many other Members of 
Congress, Introduced bills designed to lib¬ 
eralize the Railroad Retirement Act and to 
increase benefits to not only annuitants and 
pensioners but also to widows and other 
survivors. These bills were among some 
fifty similar measures that had been pend¬ 
ing in the Eighty-first Congress and which 
have been reintroduced In the present ses¬ 
sion. 

It may surprise you when I say that I 
have retired employees and survivors of de¬ 
ceased employees In my congressional dis¬ 
trict who are actually hungry and living 
under conditions that you and 1 would find 
repugnant to the American way of life. 
These people are the victims of a frozen 
income over which they have no control. 
Congress, as custodian of the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Fund is obligated to provide relief 
to these people through sound amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the average age of the disabled and 
retired annuitant is 70.2 years and the pen¬ 
sioner 81.9 years; while the average of the 
widow Is 72 8 years. The average monthly 
benefit received by the annuitant is $82.81 
monthly; the pensioner $70.80 monthly; and 
the widow $29.59 monthly. 

Keeping in mind the present scale of ben¬ 
efits, it may be well to look at the cost-of- 
llving figures as furnished by Uie Biireau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States De¬ 
partment of Labor. As of November 15. 
1060, or about 6 months ago, the cost of 
living had Increased 71 percent over the 
cost of living in 1937, the year the Railroad 
Retirement Act became effective. 
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For an illustration, food had Increased 99 
percent, wearing apparel 89.7 percent, rent 
24.3 percent, fuel, electricity, etc., 43.4 per¬ 
cent. house furnishings 04 percent, and 
miscellaneous 68.0 percent. As 1 stated, 
prices of every-day commodities have in¬ 
creased during that period. 

While these increases in the cost of liv¬ 
ing were mounting during the period from 
1937 to 1051, the recipients of railroad-re¬ 
tirement benefits received but one increase— 
the 20 percent granted by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. The widows, however, received no In¬ 
crease. 

It may be well for me to remind you at this 
point that the 1937 or 1839 dollar is not the 
same dollar in value that these retired rail¬ 
roaders or their survivors receive today. It 
can truthfully be said that they are the 
victims of not only the high cost of living, 
but an Inflated dollar. 

I am fully familiar with the actuarial 
studies made from time to time regarding 
the solvency of the railroad retirement fund. 
While conflicting information has Leen re¬ 
ceived as to the ability of the fund to stand 
an increase in beneflts, It is the general 
opinion that the fund is capable of absorbing 
a reasonable increase when you take Into 
consideration the increased Income of the 
fund, resulting from increased weges and 
high employment in the railroad Industry. 

In appearing before you this morning. I 
am mindful of the fact that you are sur¬ 
rounded by experts who have given and will 
give testimony on every phase of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act. I am not here in be¬ 
half of any particular bill, because I have 
no pride of authorship, but am only In- 
tere ted in amending the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act so as to relieve the distress that 
prevails today among annuitants, pensioners, 
widows, and survivors of retired railroad 
employees. 

No time should be lost by Congress In 
taking action to relieve the plight of these 
deserving Americans. Therefore, I hope 
that you will report favorably the best 
possible bill liberalizing the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. and at the same time maintaining 
the solvency of the retirement fund. 

In conclusion, the eyes of thousands of 
retired railroaders and their survivors resid¬ 
ing in my congressional district, are focused 
on the Congress of the United States, hope¬ 
ful that we, the representatives of the Amer¬ 
ican people, as custodian of the railroad re¬ 
tirement fund financed solely by the em¬ 
ployer and employee, will take prompt action 
in amending the existing law. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON aNFIELD 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letters: 

Paterson, N. J., April 12, 1951. 
Hon. Gordon Canfield, 

Mcinher of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gordon: These must be busy days 
for you. Enclosed is a copy of a letter to the 
President of the United States. This is the 
first time I have ever written to any Presi¬ 
dent, but I hope that millions of Americans 
will do 80 and that you will have a part in 


organizing such an effort so that the Ideas 
of the people will be registered with the 
President. 

1 believe that the Congress should give 
General MacArthur a hearing and do every¬ 
thing possible to restore him to his com¬ 
mand in Tokyo where he has dune such a 
marvelous job. 

Very best wishes to you. 

Yours very truly, 

Jacob Stam. 

Counselor at Law. 

April 12. 1961. 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, 

President of the United States, 

Wh%te House. Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. President; In my humble opin¬ 
ion. Gen. Douglas MacArthur should be re¬ 
stored to his command in Tokyo. I cannot 
help but compare the situation in Germany 
and in Japan. There comes to mind years of 
bickering with the Soviets in Germany; con¬ 
stant advantage to them; the Berlin airlift; 
poor progress; unsettled conditions. By con¬ 
trast General MacArthur has wonderfully 
controlled Soviet and Communist attempts 
to take charge in Japan. In my opinion, ne 
ha.s done a masterly Job. both in Japan and 
in Korea. He should be restored; he should 
ba given a free hand, not only by the United 
Nations, but especially by our Government. 

That authority should include the right to 
encourage and help Gen. Chlang Kai-shek 
end to direct the activities of our long-time 
Chinese Nationalist friends against the Chi¬ 
nese Reds. 

My brother and his wife were put to death 
by the sword wielded by young Communist 
bandits In China in Dorember 1934. I vol¬ 
unteered for service and served in the First 
World War for almost a year. Our oldest son 
served In the United States Navy for 2 years 
and was badly burned and wounded on a 
destroyer off Okinawa. Even as you, Mr. 
President, we know scmethlno: of the cost ol 
war. and becaire we live In a Gcd-blessed, 
free land feel It right to urge this course of 
action upon you 

I would not close, Mr, President, without 
assuring you of my prayers for you and to 
say that I frequently asked my family, asso¬ 
ciates. and friends to pray for you In accord¬ 
ance with Paul’s word to Timothy as it Is 
written down at I Timothy 2: 1-4: 

“I exhort therefore, that, first of all. sup¬ 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks, be made for all men; For kings, 
and for all that are In authority: that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and 
acceptable In the sight of God our Saviour; 
Who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." 

With best wishes for your health and hap¬ 
piness, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Jacob Stam. 

Vermont State Legislature Opposes St. 
Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently the Vermont State Legislature 
defeated a resolution In favor of Imme¬ 
diate construction of the St. Lawrence 
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seaway. In doing so Vermont Joins the 
long list of State legislatures who have 
refused to sanction the construction of 
this international ditch commonly called 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The action of the Vermont Legislature 
Is described in the April 19 edition of the 
Enterprise and Vermonter published at 
Vergennes, Vt. The editorial follows: 

Vermont Not Alone 

The real purpose of the resolution favoring 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which the Vermont 
House defeated last week, has not been wide¬ 
ly publicized. According to reports current 
around the State House, this resolution was 
designed as political ammunition to be used 
by Senator Aiken in the fight to enact legis¬ 
lation authorizing this billlon-dollar project 
in the United States Senate. 

If the resolution had passed. Senator 
Aiken could have said that his State through 
Its legislature approved the project. Now 
he will be in the position of a Senator advo¬ 
cating a project which his State, through its 
representatives has refused to approve. The 
result is bound to weaken the Senator's in¬ 
fluence on the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

It is interesting to note that Vermont is 
not the only State, whose legislature has 
acted on this highly controversial project. 
On February 28 of this year, the House of 
Delegates of Maryland passed and sent to 
both Houses of Congress a resolution re¬ 
questing the United States Congress “not to 
enact any legislation or make any appropria¬ 
tions for the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway.” 

Can the Traffic in Strategic War Materials 
With Our Enemies Be Stopped? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker— 

Sec. 1304, During any period in which 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
actively engaged in hostilities while carry¬ 
ing out any decision of the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, no economic or 
financial assistance shall be provided, out of 
any fur is appropriated to carry out the pur¬ 
poses of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, or any other act to provide 
economic or financial assistance (other than 
military assistance) to foreign countries, to 
any country whose trade with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or any of its satel¬ 
lite countries (including Communist China 
and Communist North Korea) is found by 
the National Security Council to be contrary 
to the security interests of the United States. 

This act may be cited as the "Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1961.” (Approved Sep¬ 
tember 27, 1950.) 

The above law provides that power to 
say whether or not these transactions 
with our enemies are detrimental to the 
security of the United States rests with 
the N..tional Security Council. That 
Council is composed of Harry Ti’uman, 
President; Alben Barkley, Vice Presi¬ 
dent; Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; 
and George C. Marshall, Secretary of De¬ 
fense. 

As soon as it was definitely known in 
this country that Great Britain was 


trading In strategic materials with the 
Soviet Union or Red China, this Board, 
headed by the President, should have 
acted. That it has been known for 
months is common knowledge in this 
country and now Great Britain admits 
it in Parliament. But still no announce¬ 
ment that this action is detrimental to 
the security of the United States has 
been made by this National Security 
Council. The law passed September f>7, 
1950, is meaningless unless this Council 
acts. The blame for this unlawful ac¬ 
tion on the part of Great Britain is now 
definitely fixed on the shoulders of our 
own National Security Council. 

The President says he wants to end 
the w’ar in Korea, but if Great Britain 
can trade in strategic war materials 
like rubber and steel, with the apparent 
consent of the United States, this war 
will not end and the materials now going 
to Red China will be shot right back at 
us and thousands more of our boys will 
die. What reason can this Council give 
for this stupid action against the se¬ 
curity of the United States? 

The administration pleads for unity— 
they say our people must not be divided, 
but the people of the United States are 
not dumb and they never can be united 
behind a bunch of administrators who 
can see nothing wrong with England’s 
selling rubber and steel to Red China. 

MacArthur’s plan of blockading the 
China coast was rejected by the Presi¬ 
dent and it seems clear now that if any 
such blockade had been inaugurated, 
England would be the first nation caught 
in the net. Apparently Acheson could 
not stand to see England held up to the 
nations of the world as a nation of per¬ 
fidy and dishonor, and the only out was 
to fire MacArthur. 

The United Nations is showing signs 
of putting an embargo on this material 
to Red China, but it is shameful to see 
the top ofiBcers of this Government fail 
to put a stop to this criminal business, 
when they have the power to make a 
declaration. 

Under these circumstances, does the 
President think he can get more appro¬ 
priations from Congress to assLst Great 
Britain? If he can, this Congress is 
as dumb as many people think it is. 

State Aid Frauds Total 1 Out of 15— 

Two Thousand in lllinob Surveyed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or* 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including the following 
article taken from the Chicago Daily 
News of April 30, 1951, which points up 
the need for a prompt enactment of H. R. 
2738, that I introduced February 19, or 
one of the identical bills, H. R. 3341, by 
the gentleman from Virginia LMr. Har¬ 


rison], or H. R. 3768, introduced by tl.e 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ReedI: 
State Aid Frauds Total 1 Our of 15 — Two 

Thousand in Illinois Surveyed—^Trres- 

Mzllion-Dollar Loss Yearly Indicated 
(By Jay McMullen) 

One of every fifteen cases on the State's 
ald-to-children and general relief rolls wsf 
found to be a definite fraud, a survey by tbs 
A. C. Nielsen Co. Indicated Monday. 

The Nielson Co., market research firm, 
found In a survey of 2,032 sample cases that— 

State-wide Ineligibility In the $36,000,000- 
a-year general relief program amounted to 
6.7 percent. 

In the $23,000,000 annual aid-to-dependent 
children program. Ineligibility was 6.4 per¬ 
cent. 

These figures Include only clear-cut cases 
of total ineligibility, according to Art Niel¬ 
sen, Jr., administrative vice president of the 
firm. 

They do not Include many cases where re¬ 
cipients were obviously receiving more money 
than they were entitled to under their relief 
budget. 

Nor do they Include those in which the 
level of spending Indicated Income not re¬ 
ported to welfare oificials, said Nielsen. 

"Even if we suspected that the case was 
Ineligible, we did not class it that way unless 
we had some definite proof," Nielsen added. 

"The ineligibility figure would have been 
somewhat higher If we had counted these," 
he continued. 

"We found it a common circumstance 
where we suspected something but couldn't 
prove it.” 

However, Nielsen said, "we feel the program 
is well administered, even if we did find 
places where it has slipped.” 

Nielsen pointed out that the Illinois Pub¬ 
lic Aid Cummlsslon already had removed 
some of the ineligible cases involved by the 
time the Nielsen Co. investigators started 
their Job. 

The survey covered cases on the relief rolls 
In January. 

Nielsen and Warren Cordell, also a vice 
president, conducted the survey on behalf of 
the public aid commission. 

They will submit a report on their find¬ 
ings to the commission by Monday. May 7. 
It will Include the following major reasons 
for Ineligibility; No evidence of need; unre¬ 
ported resources, primarily from employ¬ 
ment; relatives living in the home who 
should contribute to the support of the 
family. 

Cordell said the firm’s 75 investigators 
who made the 2-month survey found many 
welfare recipients were making no attempts 
to support themselves. 

"Their level of ambition is so low they get 
by on their public assistance,” he said. 
"Many are living in filth.” 

On the other hand. Cordell emphasized 
that many of those on the rolls are really 
In dire circumstances. He cited the case of 
a man who draws a $12-13-a-month food 
order and who was found living in a piano 
box on a dump heap. 

Projection of the survey figures would in¬ 
dicate that the taxpayers lose around $3,- 
000,000 each year In definite ineligibility in 
the two programs. 

The aid-to-dependent-children program is 
run by county welfare offices under super¬ 
vision of the public aid commission. 

General relief is administered in Chicago 
by the Chicago welfare department and 
down-state by the township supervisors. 

Nielsen reported that after the survey 
started In Chicago It "caused a flurry of 
housecleaning” down-State by the township 
supervisors. 

"They had already knocked some off the 
rolls,” he said. 

"Investigators found that more often than 
not the case worker had been around to sea 
the recipient just ahead of them.” 
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However, Melsen explained that cases on 
the rolls In January of this year were in¬ 
vestigated and included in the statlctics 
whether they had been cut off the rolls or 
not after that time. 

The township supervisors came in for spe¬ 
cial criticism from investigators. 

Many were found to be carrying their “re¬ 
lict offices" in their hats. Many so-called 
records on clients were mere slips of paper* 

“Some had no records.” Nielsen said. 

Nielsen praised both the Cook County wel¬ 
fare department and the Chicago welfare de¬ 
partment for their administrative methods. 

“Records in Cbok County were thorough." 
he said. “We think they're doing a consci¬ 
entious Job.” 

“General relief rolls in the Chicago wel¬ 
fare department were complete, if not as 
up-to-date as the county's," he stld. "Case 
workers had the Information, but for econ¬ 
omy reasons only make official notations 
every 6 months.” 

“We saw no signs of any more leniency 
among Cook County workers than among 
those down-state," he added. 

Figures on ineligibility varied little be¬ 
tween down-state and Chicago. 

General relief, down-Statc, 7.1 percent; 
Chicago and Cook County, 6.6 percent. Aid 
to children, down-State, 7.1 percent; Chicago 
and Cook County, 6.9 percent. 

There were 36,000 general relief cases in 
the State, Involving an estimated 81.000 per¬ 
sons; and 23,600 ADC cases with 84,300 per¬ 
sons. 

Cordell said “investigators learned one of 
the great difficulties in the way of proper 
administration of relief Is the Impossibility 
of setting up a clear-cut definition of need." 

Cordell found that some of the families 
surveyed had been on relief most of their 
adult lives. 

“They don't know anything else,” he said. 

In one general relief case a crippled wom¬ 
an had been on the rolls 19 years, another 
woman 14 years. 


RFC 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJicsday, April 25,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously, 1 should like 
to insert into the Record the following 
article by Mr. J. Webb Saffold: 

RPC 

(By J. Webb Saffold) 

Judfelng from the evidence brought out 
by the Pulbright committee of Congress in¬ 
vestigating the RFC loan mess, those initials 
now stands for rackets for conspirators, 
and have so stood for some years behind the 
backs of the people where money was wasted 
or stolen. The RFC should have been abol¬ 
ished after the depression of the thirties 
which spawned it, but no emergency agency 
of the Federal Government that offers op¬ 
portunity for Juicy Jobs and free access to 
the people's pocketbook is ever abolished ex¬ 
cept by laws especially passed for that pur¬ 
pose. Just try and get fuch a law passed 
through Congress under the “Snare Deal" 
bureaucracy. 

The RFC was created by—then—President 
Herbert Hoover for the one purpose of loan¬ 
ing money to banks that would otherwise 
fall. It was a temporary expedient and 
served Its purpose, but It was never intended 
to bo mlsuEcd as a free-lor-bingo racket. No 
banks are failing now, the contrary, they 


are bulging with money to loan all over the 
country, so much so that the Government 
has had to tighten credit rules In an alleged 
gesture to prevent more inflation. The one 
business of Government Is to govern, not to 
horn in on the legitimate field of private 
business, and one thing is certain as death 
and taxes; if your Government stays In the 
loan business you will have corruption In 
both Government and business. 

A former member of the “Snare Deal" Jus¬ 
tice (?) Department has organized a com¬ 
mittee to fight the abolition of the RFC 
because he says It will be a death blow to 
thousands of small-business enterprises. 
Why should it? 11 these small-buslness en¬ 
terprises cannot negotiate loans on their 
merits from private banks only too willing 
to loan them money, why should all the 
people of this racket-ridden Nation loan 
money on unsound propositions? What sort 
of hand-out “Snare Deal" socialism Is that? 
As long as you have a Government loan pool 
you will have a long list standing in line 
waiting to get in on the gravy. That means 
you will have the 5 percenters and the in¬ 
fluence peddlers doing a land-office business 
for lush fees and you will be a party to 
more corruption paid for with your money. 

Three balls, hanging over a Government 
doorway, look very bad to the people who are 
taxed unmercifully to pay for the plunder. 
A total of the multlmlllions lost for us by 
the RFC might shock you especially In the 
face of mounting taxes. In fact a grand 
total of the people’s money wasted regularly 
by Government spending would stagger you 
if you could know it. but there is little 
chance that you ever will. And all this slimy 
sludge is red meat lor the Russian propa¬ 
ganda mill. 

It Isn't only the loan seekers or suckers 
who walk into the clutches of the Washing¬ 
ton fixers who get rooked for $100,000 fees. 
FVnm where I sit It looks as If this entire 
Nation Is in a Washington fix to the tune of 
one hundred billions and much worse. When 
this flying-saucer Inflation crashes In a 
“Snare Deal” superUepression, we the people 
will lose our American way of life and our 
froeciom, and that is no fantastic Impossi¬ 
bility. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilizer, 
says: "Inflation Is as great a threat to us as 
Russia." 

In theory, ours is a Government by, for, 
and of the people, but this is only in vote- 
getting election oratory. In factual prac¬ 
tice, It is a Government, by, for, and of the 
socialistic “Snare Deal” {lollticjans and you 
do not have one word to say about how your 
money will be squandered after It has been 
extracted from you in cver-rislug taxes. 
Things like this RFC ralnk stink are the 
handwriting on the walls of our political 
Babylon on the Potomac. They mean that 
unless the people of this Nation clean house 
in Washington from top to bottom and do 
It now there will be no house left to clean, 
and Stalin will move In and take over the 
site. 

Then the Initials RPC will stand for “re¬ 
signed for communism." 


Put Freedom First 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUTH THOMPSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4. 1951 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the ad¬ 
dress given by Otto A. Seyferth, pj esident 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
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United States, at the first general session 
of that great body on April 30. 

It has been a great honor for the Ninth 
District of Michigan and especially the 
city of Muskegon to have the national 
Chamber of Commerce select as its Pres¬ 
ident one of our own residents. We are 
especially proud of the able and effective 
manner in which Otto Seyferth has ful¬ 
filled his duties in that post. X have 
known and respected him for over 25 
years and my high regard for his integ¬ 
rity was confirmed by the great speech 
which he delivered last Monday. As a 
forthright appraisal of our way of life, 
it can be read by all Americans with 
real benefit. 

Tlic speech follows; 

The dramatic scene with which we have 
opened this convention served to empliaslze 
two things. IVo things of importance to us 
at this moment. 

First, that our Institutions, our prosperity, 
and our whole way of life arc based upon the 
fundamental concept of human freedom. 

Second, that these concepts were fostered 
and dreamed about and written into our 
fundamental documents by men of affairs— 
by businessmen. 

In late years there has developed a tend¬ 
ency, fostered by so-called intellectuals, to 
ascribe to men of business only low and 
sordid motives. The falsity of this super¬ 
ficial attitude is attested dally by the public 
service and the self-sacrifice which busineirs- 
men make In defense of freedom. Histori¬ 
cally. It Is also attested by the fact that it 
was busy men of affairs who laid the foun¬ 
dations for our freedom. 

It was Franklin, a printer, a capitalist, a 
man of many commercial Interests: It was 
John Hancock, merchant on a large scale; it 
was George Washington, a busy planter and 
dealer In real estate; it was Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton. a brilliant banker and financial genius; 
it was Livingston, and Gerry, and Mason— 
and BO on and on through a long list of men 
who were busily engaged In large affairs of 
trade and commerce and Industry. 

It was these men who were not only moti¬ 
vated by lofty Ideals but who set forth those 
ideals in practical terms for you and me in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con¬ 
stitution. and the Bill of Rights. 

And, finally, it was these same men whe 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and theli 
sacred honor so that you and I might enjoy 
the priceless boon of freedom. 

It has been my privilege to serve as your 
president during a year of stress and uncer¬ 
tainty. I came to this moment, grateful lor 
the privilege of serving, and Inspired anew 
by a belief In this Institution, and by a 
strengthened devotion to the cause of 
freedom. 

It is fitting that our theme for this as¬ 
sembly should be put freedom first. 
That strikes to the heart of all our efforts, 
and goes to the fundamental matter of the 
attitude each of us has toward freedom, the 
conviction each of us holds as to the place 
of freedom In our lives. 

Is It first—or Is It secondary to other 
things? If it Is secondary, then we are not 
free. 

Every person In this great Nation would 
choose wisely, you and I would choose wise¬ 
ly. If we knew we were faced with the choice 
between freedom end slavery. If w’c knew. 
But this we often do not know. Day by day 
we make decisions which vitally affect our 
freedom—without knowing or understand¬ 
ing that It is freedom truly that Is at stake. 

We take freedom for granted, because we 
were born free. 

Indeed, we are so free that we scarcely un¬ 
derstand the meaning of freedom. It is our 
natr''1 habUnL We accept it as we do the 
air we breathe, the water we drink. We do 
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not marvel at the air—until through some 
accident we face suffocation. We take water 
for granted—until we are perishing of thirst. 

And so with freedom. We accept It, we 
enjoy it, we waste it—and sometimes we 
lose it. 

Freedom cannot be taken for granted. It 
must first of all be earned. Then it must be 
zealously guarded. It must be held high in 
our hearts, as a sacred thing. It must be 
worked for; it must be sacrificed for. 

And it must never be translated into terms 
of privilege or benefit. When a people begin 
to ask *‘What does freedom get me? What 
can I get out of it? What does my govern¬ 
ment do for me?”—then that people is on 
the way to losing its freedom. 

We read much these days of crime and 
corruption. Some of it is due, no doubt, to 
normal human depravity—to greed, to ruth¬ 
less disregard for the rights of others. But 
some of it stems from our widespread mod¬ 
ern adoption of an ancient fallacy—namely 
that somebody, some undefined force or 
power—the world or the government— 
owes us something. 

The world owes us a living; the govern¬ 
ment owes us an education, or medical care, 
or free insurance, or special privilege. 

So we phrase a new and degrading philos¬ 
ophy. The old adventurous desire for op¬ 
portunity becomes dormant. The pioneer 
spirit that raised this country generation by 
generation to higher and higher levels—the 
spirit of git up and git—Is being replaced 
by the new, regressive philosophy of lie 
down and take. 

Where in all the present confusion and 
Clamor is there one clear, confident voice, 
reiterating the age-old doctrines of thrift, 
and work, and pride of craftmanshlp? 

And yet over and over again the annals 
of human experience have shown that free¬ 
dom is not what people get; it is what they 
give. To receive one must first give. 

When people demand and accept ma¬ 
terial considerations at the hands of the 
State, their freedom Is reduced in propor¬ 
tion to the so-called benefits conferred. 

A bread-and-the-clrcus concept of Gov¬ 
ernment leads finally to bankruptcy of free¬ 
dom and to the eclipse of human rights with¬ 
in the black shadow of dictatorship. 

But “you can’t eat freedom.” So goes a 
current cynicism, uttered by those who be¬ 
lieve that it is a function of the State to 
insure the economic welfare of every citizen. 

You can't eat freedom, they say—and by 
the same token you can’t eat faith and honor 
and decency; you can’t eat the consolations 
of religion; you can’t eat beautiful music; 
you can’t eat the glory of a sunset; you can’t 
eat belief in the goodness of God. 

You can’t eat most of those deep prompt¬ 
ings of the spirit which are the real main¬ 
springs of human endeavor and progress. 
But life would be a bleak and sorry thing 
without them. 

As a practical matter, in passing, let it be 
noted that as to the question of eating, 
always and everywhere men have eaten best 
in countries and epochs where they had the 
greatest freedom, and worst when they were 
most governed and least free. Sooner or 
later the bread of the state is the bread of 
bitterness. 

1 am thinking, however, not of the actual 
hunger that arises from want or privation, 
but of the false hungers that beset us—the 
hunger for special privilege, for so-called 
benefits, for synthetic honors, for inside in¬ 
formation that may lead to gain, all secured, 
not through normal creative and competitive 
processes, but by special legislation or bu¬ 
reaucratic dispensation, often obtained 
through pressure, which favors one group, 
one class or one section, more than others. 

And whether that group be labor or agri¬ 
culture or business or any other, the princi¬ 
ple is wrong, the practice is dangerous. 

When government becomes a mere focal 
point for a struggle between mutually an¬ 


tagonistic elements of the economic and 
social structure of a nation; when the test of 
political success is not, what can I do for 
my country but rather, what can I wrangle 
lor myself—^then the safety of the Nation Is 
Insecure; and the foundations of freedom 
are weakened. 

For the essence of freedom is. first of all. 
solvency, and second, equal treatment, equal 
Justice, for all. To the extent these are im¬ 
paired or disregarded, the strength of a na¬ 
tion is lessened and freedom Itself is rend¬ 
ered less secure. 

Solvency. When the free and riotous 
spenders of other people’s money hear anyone 
speak of governmental solvency they are apt 
to scorn him as a mere money grubber who 
is concerned only with keeping down taxes. 

A case can be made, of course—a good, 
sound, defensible case—for keeping taxes in 
a proper relationship to our ability to pay 
and the ability of the economy to absorb 
their impact. But that is not my concern 
at the moment. 

I’m speaking of solvency now as an emblem 
and a guaranty of freedom. My concern is 
that the people of this country be brought to 
realize that continued deficits lead either to 
bankruptcy or inflation, and that In cither 
case the dollars they have worked to earn 
and save will shrink in value or become 
worthless. 

When that happens, liberty will also 
shrink, for freedom is tied to solvency, and 
solvency is tied to the value of our money. 

There once was a man named Lenin. He 
would qualify, I suppose, as an expert on the 
technique of destroying governments. He 
once wrote out a formula for the overthrow 
of a government like ours—and the very first 
step, he said, is to debase its currency. 

Keep that In mind, please: If you want 
to destroy a nation, first destroy the value 
of its money. 

Lenin knew the relationship between sol¬ 
vency and freedom. Dictatorships are sim¬ 
ply receiverships. When a government is 
Insolvent, then like any other institution 
that Is dependent upon fiscal management, 
it Is ripe for receivership. But among gov¬ 
ernments receivership takes the form of 
dictatorship. 

Freedom therefore, we can clearly see. Is 
tied to solvency. If we put freedom first 
we will be concerned about the state of our 
finances and the value of our currency—not 
merely as fiscal affairs, not merely as a mat¬ 
ter of higher taxes, or of profit and loss, but 
because they are the very emblem and the 
foundation of freedom Itself, 

But do we really place freedom first? Or 
are we more concerned about other things? 

Businessmen who run to Washington for 
help when they are In trouble, who expect 
the Government to make loans at lower 
rates and upon security private bankers 
would not dare to accept because of the very 
restrictions that have been placed upon 
them by the Government—are they con¬ 
cerned first with freedom? 

Industrialists who hire Washington law¬ 
yers of alleged inside Influence, and let them 
expend extravagant sums, or "loan" thou¬ 
sands of dollars to purchase mink coats for 
the White House employed wives of sup¬ 
posed Insiders, all for the purpose of wang¬ 
ling Government money for private—do such 
men put freedom first? 

The labor leader who says that govern¬ 
ment Is merely a mechanism for getting 
things done, and who uses political power 
and political pressure to secure advantages, 
not necessarily for those who labor, but for 
himself as a labor manipulator—does he put 
freedom first? 

The agricultural groups who demand that 
their industry be treated as a perpetual 
charity case, with prices artificially sup¬ 
ported at arbitrary levels through subsidies 
that are paid for out of the Public ’Treas¬ 
ury—do they put freedom first? 


The school teacher or superintendent or 
college president or professional agitator 
who aids the States In shirking their duty 
by working for Federal hand-outs to educa¬ 
tion; hand-outs that can result only in the 
long run in ruinous Federal controls upon 
academic freedom—do such people put free¬ 
dom first? 

The very large number of people who seek 
and accept subsidies from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. either directly or indirectly, thus 
helping to add to the burden of debt and 
Insecurity—do they put freedom first? 

The politicians who see in a national emer¬ 
gency not an occasion for the exercise of 
statesmanship, but only an opportunity for 
making political capital for themselves or 
their party—do they put freedom first? 

All these questions, ladles and gentlemen, 
lead to another one—a deeper one. I refer 
to the question of national morality. 

The indifferent attitude we exhibit to¬ 
ward freedom is but an outgrowth of our 
attitude toward one of the essential in¬ 
gredients of freedom, which Is the integrity 
and honor and elemental decency of the citi¬ 
zens of a country. 

What has happened to us? That we still 
possess the valor of our revolutionary 
fathers, our fighting men are demonstrating 
daily in the hills of Korea. But what of our 
moral fiber? 

Of course it has for many years been set 
the worst possible kind of high-level example. 
When we elect men to high office, we realize 
that they are still men, subject to human 
frailties and prone to error, like all the rest 
of UB. 

But we expect, and we have a right to ex¬ 
pect, that such men will honor their office. 
We expect, and we have a right to expect, 
that they and their employees and their 
families will set for the Nation an example of 
decency and dignity and devotion. 

When that falls, when grabbing for the 
fast dollar becomes standard procedure In 
high places through the formative years of a 
whole generation, something happens to the 
moral tone, to the ethical sensibilities, of a 
people. 

When people are taught that the world 
owes them a living, that If they do not suc¬ 
ceed It Is somehow not their fault but some 
one else's, and that some one else must be 
punished and have his property taken away 
from him In order to compensate the un¬ 
successful—when this happens, all under the 
guise of legality, another nick has been 
hacked Into the fine edge of our moral 
perceptions. 

All this, and more, has been happening. 
What is the result? 

The result Is that we seem ns a people to 
have grown callous to moral Issues. 

If scandalous revelations are made re¬ 
garding one of the Government’s top 
financial agencies, Indicating the use of im¬ 
proper Influence by persons closely con¬ 
nected with high authorities, It Is shrugged 
off without condemnation. 

If there is revelation of the wholesale and 
shameless protection of racketeering in many 
of our larger cities, the country shrugs Us 
shoulders at another amusing bit of political 
villainy. 

In the name of heaven, how much longer 
shall we go on at this moral level? 

If we are to put freedom first we must 
start by putting first those elements of char¬ 
acter upon which freedom rests—and these 
are decency, and honor, and Integrity, and 
faith. 

We need, and need desperately, a new 
moral awakening. We condemn the Russians 
for their materialism—and yet we ourselves 
have for many years now been living in a 
largely materialistic atmosphere. 

To be an American citizen was once a 
cherished end in itself. Now we measure 
the value of that citizenship In terms of 
material advantage—in terms of so-called 
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social benefits. In terms of subsidies, in terms 
of hand*oute. in terms of special privilege. 

This is not to decry social benefits, nor to 
discount physical comforts. Indeed, it is 
of the essence and nature of our political 
and economic system that it supplies more 
of the good things of life—the material 
things, I mean—to more people, and at less 
cost, than any other system In the world, now 
or heretofore, through all recorded history. 

The fruits of freedom and of production 
prove that statement. Men fix their own 
levels under our system, in accordance with 
their endowments and their willingness to 
work. The opportunities are wider, the re¬ 
wards greater, and life is more free and full 
here under our system than under any other 
system or in any other country known to 
man. 

My quarrel in what I am here saying is 
not with those who would better the physi¬ 
cal lot of mankind, but with those who 
would make of material things the be-all 
and end-all, the touchstone, so to speak, of 
pollticnl and economic life. 

They forget that it was written: Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of Qod. 

I want to assert solemnly, here at the in¬ 
augural session of this great convention of 
businessmen, that what this country needs 
desperately in this hour of its history is to 
get back to God. 

This Nation was founded upon moral and 
rellglouB principles. Tlie literature of our 
revolution was no hodgepodge of dialectic 
materialism. It abounds in sincere and elo- 
qi'ent proferslona of faith. 

Our deepest convictions with respect to 
political freedom and economic opportunity 
have always gone hand In hand with a pro¬ 
found sense of dependence upon the divine 
will. 

Our deep-held concept of man’s brother¬ 
hood under the Stars and Stripes of freedom 
has always been part and parcel of our belief 
in God’s fatherhood and the mystic symbol¬ 
ism of Calvary. 

Now we have drifted away from that stand¬ 
ard. Paced with a materialistic philosophy 
that opposes ours, we have ended by adopt¬ 
ing many clich68 out of the very docUlnes we 
detest. 

For many years now the professional cynics 
and the self-professed sophisticates, terms 
which usually mean simply men without 
principle, for many years such people have 
been working to instill a breakdown In the 
moral values of a dubious and frightened 
generation. 

And as a result we are reaping the whirl¬ 
wind of indllTerence and disregard when the 
very foundations of our national safety are 
threatened. 

But despite all this I am not an apostle of 
despair. There is too much Intent decency 
and common sense in the American people 
for us to allow ourselves to be submerged in 
what can be, what must be. only a tem¬ 
porary wave of materialism. 

Already there are hopeful signs of a moral 
awakening. Some people are shocked and 
angry and morally aroused. The pendulum 
of cynic Indifference may well have swung 
so far that it needs but a touch to send it 
swinging the other way. Here at the mid¬ 
century we may well be at a pivot point in 
time that will mark the lasting, spiritual 
rebirth of a great nation. 

May heaven grant it. If ever there is to 
be peace and stability In the world, there 
must be a mighty America, an evll-hatlng. 
God-fearing America, clothed in the armor 
of decency and rlghteoizsiiess, and holding 
the sword of faith. There can be no peace 
without a vision of the Eternal. 

American freedom Is a spiritual tradi¬ 
tion—born, nurtured, disciplined, and sus¬ 
tained not alone by economic systems, not 
alone by political parties, not alone by the 
devotion of good cltlaenshlp, but by God 
himself, working through the hearts of men 
seeking truth. 


As a keynote to this convention, and as 
a call to our deepest moral convictions, I 
hold up to you the twin ideal, one and in¬ 
separable. of Qod and human freedom. 

In our moral attitudes, in our Judgments 
upon ourselves, in our alms at human 
progress In a troubled world, let us get 
back to Qod. 

In our political concepts, in our great task 
of keeping and preserving the finest set of 
values ever vouchsafed a people under self- 
government, let us put freedom first. 


Dilator; Defente 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
tlie following for insertion in the Record: 

Dilatory Defense 

(By M. A. Hollengreen, chairman. Committee 
on Government Relations, president, Lan¬ 
dis Tool Co., before the forty-ninth spring 
meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Chicago, HI.. May 3. 1951) 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind 
any machine-tool builder of the fact that a 
modern war or defense program requires an 
enormous number of new metalworking ma¬ 
chines of all types. 

The record of World War 11, still fresh in 
our memories, amply substantiates that 
statement. In 1940 the United Stotes had 
Installed In all of its vast metalworking In¬ 
dustry, 1.247,000 power-driven metalworking 
tools. These figures, as it happens, do not 
Include presses, shears, and brakes. 

In the 6 years from 1940 to 1946. Inclusive, 
be(.’:lnnlng with our own defense program In 
1940 and the needs of the war program In 
late '41 and subsequent years, the United 
States machine-tool Industry produced 
1,093.000 metal-cutting machine tools. In 
other words, the Nation practically doubled 
the number of machines in Its metalworking 
plants in order to produce the weapons that 
were necessary to win World War II. 

If we take into account the fact that the 
machines produced during the war were far 
more productive than those already installed 
in American industry, it is clear that we 
actually more than doubled the metal-cut¬ 
ting capacity of this Nation in order to win 
the war. 

The Industry met this enormous demand 
by practically doubling its output from year 
to year. Thus in 1939 the output was (200,- 
OUO.GOO, which was the best year the industry 
had had to that date. This production was 
required by the expansion of airplane engine 
builders at home. In Prance, and England. 
In 1940 with the impetus of the American 
defenEC ]5rogram, the industry more than 
doubled its output to $440,000,000. 

This first expansion Is not too difficult to 
attain, ns yo\i know. It means instituting 
a second shift on the bottleneck machines 
In the plant; it means working full time and 
it mc.'ins diluting the skilled labor force with 
some learners. 

In 1941 the industry almost doubled Its 
output again, going to $775,000,000. We were 
beginning to subcontract then, to run two 
full shifts, each operating overtime, and to 
add substantially to the machine tools and 
plant capacity in the Industry itself. 

In 1042 we reached the amazing output of 
$1,3?0.000,000 and in 1943 almost duplicated 
the performance with $1,180,000,000. By that 
time the greatest demand of the war program 


had been met and in 1044, output fell off to 
about $497,000,000. Note, however, that this 
is still more than twice the output of any 
peacetime year. 

Even in 1946 the industry was called on for 
a production of $423,700,00. 

At no time during the war period, due to 
the fact that our Industry actually went to 
war almost 3 years before Pearl Harbor, did 
the backlog of unfilled orders of the indus¬ 
try exceed 12 months’ production. As the 
demand increased, the capacity of the indus¬ 
try kept Ftop with It. Nevertheless, even in 
those days we were subjected to some very 
savage criticism as being the bottleneck of 
the defense program. 

In view of this tremendous need for metal¬ 
working machines as part of a program of 
rational defense, it should be perfectly ob¬ 
vious to anyone, whether Inside or outside 
of the machine-tool Industry, that the pro¬ 
duction of machine tools is literally the 
foundatlo i of a delense effort. 

But we do not need to g( back to the 
experience of World War II. This industry 
now has a backlog of unfilled orders equiva¬ 
lent to 18 months' productior at the present 
rate of output. Practically all of this is for 
the defense program. Firm orders that are 
being held by niat;hine too] builders, who are 
afraid to accept them, prob.'^bly amount to 
another 5 months* production. And ma¬ 
chine tools for many defense projects are still 
to be ordered. 

Unfortunately, this Industry dwindled In 
size after World War II. The demand for 
machine tools fell off steadily from 1946 to 
a low In 1949. In 1947 we produced $306.- 
000,000 worth of metal cutting machine tools. 
The competition of the enormous Govern¬ 
ment surplus dumped on the market at 15 
cents on the dollar began to be severely felt 
by the industry and output rrent off to $288,- 
000.000 in 1948. In 1949 it was only $249,- 
160,000. 

If we correct this figure for the increased 
cost of materials and consequently the 
higher price of machine tools, it will be seen 
that we produced about the same number 
o machine tools in 1949 as we bad in the de¬ 
pression year of 1938. 

The first few months of 1950 were better 
for those of us who were getting orders for 
thf* new designs of the automobile Industry. 
Yet in June 1950, many machine-tool build¬ 
ers were working 30 or 40 hours a week and 
had laid off all of their men up to the vet¬ 
erans of 13 and 14 years’ experience. The 
situation had been highly competitive, with 
over 40 companies changing hands and over 
20 of them going completely out of existence. 
This represents an extremely serious loss of 
cacpacltv in the Industry. Employment in 
June 1950 was only 37,700 wage earners. 

The Industry is now shipping at the rate 
of about $540,000,000 per year. But if we 
correct for the value of the dollar, we find 
that this represents about half of the number 
of machines we shipped In 1940—the year 
before Pearl Harbor. 

The In'^blUty of the machine-tool Industry 
to meet the needs of the present defense pro¬ 
grams is not only due to loss of capacity but 
due to the following ob.stacles: 

1. Difficulty in holding trained men—and 
in employing new men. 

2. Difficulty In getting materials and com¬ 
ponents without a blanket priority. 

3. Great delay in securing certificates of 
necessity to nermlt the S-yee.r amortization 
of Investment in additional facilities. 

4. Lack of money to flnanr#' e Inrger In- 
x^entory and increased manufacturing facili¬ 
ties. 

6. Worst of all; uncertainty as to the price 
celling on machine tools. 

The first thing the machine-tool builder 
needed was to Increase his hours and then 
to hire more manpower. I need hardly tell 
you what he found. He found himself In 
competition with the producers of civilian 
goods who were expanding their plants, with 
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new defense plants that were starting up In 
various parts of the country where machine* 
tool builders are located, and he found that 
they were In position to pay wage rates 60 
percent or 100 percent higher than those that 
he can pay. In many cases his utmost efforts 
resulted In his hiring fewer people than he 
was losing, so that instead of gaining man¬ 
power he lost manpower week by week and 
month by month. The men he loses are 
trained men, the only men or women he can 
hire are untrained. That situation still per¬ 
sists. 

The second thing the machine-tool builder 
needed was material. He had for 4 years been 
depleting his Inventory, because of declining 
demand, and because of the highly competi¬ 
tive conditions within the Industry. As a 
consequence, your Government relations 
committee consulted Mr. Harrison on Octo¬ 
ber 2, shortly after he was appointed Admin¬ 
istrator of the National Production Author¬ 
ity. Mr. Harrison felt that the priority regu¬ 
lation No. 2, which was about to Issue, would 
amply meet the needs of the Industry. In 
that he was mistaken. 

The priority order provided that the De¬ 
fense Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission could authorize the use of a DO 
(defense order) rating and that their 
sources might extend that rating, but for 
production materials only. As an after¬ 
thought, the order did provide that with the 
permission of the contracting officer the con¬ 
tractor or subcontractor might apply this 
rating to machine tools, but only to an order 
for a machine tool which threatened to be¬ 
come the bottleneck of the entire program, 
and this was restricted to a certain maximum 
dollar value of purchases. This dollar limi¬ 
tation was quickly exhausted by the Defense 
Department and Its prime contractors, and 
as a consequence the orders placed by the 
sub and sub-subcontractors of every degree 
came to us unrated, although they were for 
the defense program. 

The Industry had civilian unrated orders 
which had to be completed because they 
were already In the process of manufacture. 
It had unrated orders for the defense pro¬ 
gram. It ahso had a rapidly growing num¬ 
ber of rated defense orders. According to 
regulations It could buy material with a 
rating only for part of Its production. 

This, as we pointed out to Mr. Harrison 
and his associates repeatedly. Just docs not 
work in a machine tool plant. A machine 
tool builder, for the most part, builds his 
machines In lots. He buys a quantity of ma¬ 
terial and fabricates it In the best quantities 
for production efficiency to reduce his costs. 
He does not know on whose machine this 
part of a steel bar will eventually be used 
as a shaft. He cannot go to a steel ware¬ 
house and say *‘send me a ton of steel. 60 
percent rated and 40 percent unrated.” 

Your committee made the obvious sugges¬ 
tion that machine tool builders should be 
given a blanket priority for the purchase of 
materials as they were In the defense pro¬ 
gram that preceded World War II. Actually, 
a blanket priority was made available to us 
In September 1940—over a year before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. Harrison stated that machine tools are 
no more essential than pots and kettles and 
pans. He said that If machine tool builders 
got a blanket priority everyone would want 
It. 

He later expressed the opinion that as a 
Nation we have more machine tool capacity 
to cut up materials than we have materials 
to cut up. 

The refusal of the National Production Au¬ 
thority to give this essential industry a rat¬ 
ing is especially hard to understand In view 
of the fact that the Industry only uses about 
two-tenths of one percent of the Nation's 
steel production, a little over 1 percent of the 
antifriction bearing production, and even 
smaller portions of other scarce materials. 
Giving the Industry a blanket priority would 


have no visible effect on the materials short¬ 
ages in the Nation. 

Your committee then persuaded Mr. Har¬ 
rison to appoint a Machine Tool Industry 
Advisory Committee, which would submit a 
report on the condition of the industry. 
This advisory committee first met on October 
25 under the chairmanship of Mr. H. B. 
McCoy. Assistant Administrator for Industry 
Operations of NPA. The advisory committee 
was asked to confirm its verbal recommenda¬ 
tions to Mr. McCoy in writing and submitted 
a formal report on November 8 to Mr. Har¬ 
rison and Mr. McCoy. The subcommittee 
or task committee had further meetings with 
Mr. McCoy on October 20 and December 13. 
The full committee met with Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. McCoy on December 28. 

About the only outcome of these discus¬ 
sions was the decision to reinstate pool or¬ 
ders like those which we knew during World 
War II and of which I shall speak at greater 
length later on. 

Your Government Relations Committee 
then tried to bring a clear understanding of 
this emergency to the Armed Services, to Mr. 
Charles £. Wilson, head of the Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilization, to Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, 
who was at that time associated with him. 
both of whom we saw on February 22 of this 
year. Mr. Wilson commented that the ma¬ 
chine-tool Industry is only one of about 7,000 
that are having trouble. 

Only In some of the uniformed services 
did we find any conception of what this Na¬ 
tion has to do In the way of machine-tool 
production to make Its defense program a 
reality. 

The machine-tool builder still does not 
have a blanket priority with which to buy 
materials for the great expansion of his In¬ 
ventory and of his output. He is in compe¬ 
tition for scarce materials with some of the 
largest Industries on the face of the earth, 
and he has frequently held dozens of fin¬ 
ished machines on his assembly floor, un¬ 
able to ship them because on one he lacked 
a limit switch, on another he had no hy¬ 
draulic pump, and on another no sheet-steel 
guards, etc. 

Let It be clearly stated, as all of you know, 
that a machine-tool builder who buys raw 
materials for a lot of machines, cannot pos¬ 
sibly successfully operate under the priority 
system that has been set up and which Is 
now In force. He cannot place purchase 
orders that are partly rated and partly un¬ 
rated because his sources can readily deliver 
all of their production to customers whose 
orders are entirely rated. Yet under Order 
M-1, 30 percent of the machine tool builder's 
output is for unrated civilian and foreign 
orders. He will be expected to continue the 
shipment of machines on unrated orders. 

The controlled materials plan will help 
him only in his purchase of steel plate, bars, 
castings, and forgings. On all his other 
purchases he still has this jumbled priority 
situation. 

The combination of manpower shortages 
and the absence of a blanket priority for 
raw materials has effectively checked the 
expansion of this Industry and these difficul¬ 
ties still persist. How about expansion of 
plant? 

Congress has made provision for certificates 
of necessity which are to be Issued to those 
industries who must expand In order to play 
their proper part in the defense program, but 
for some reason the application of machine- 
tool builders have received very scant atten¬ 
tion at the hands of the gentlemen in charge 
of this procedure. An application filed on 
November 16 finally issued on April 12, 
6 months later, and even as recently as the 
beginning of April we were informed that 
Mr. Manly Plelschmann, the present Admin¬ 
istrator of the National Production Author¬ 
ity, was making a study to decide whether 
or not the machine-tool industry Is essential 
in the defense program. 


For the most part these certificates permit 
the 6-year amortization of only a fraction of 
the facility, that is from 66 percent to 85 per¬ 
cent. on the theory that the facility will have 
a residual value after the defense program is 
over. You can readily understand why the 
incentive hardly makes a strong appeal to a 
machine-tool builder when there is so great 
a delay In getting constructive action from 
Washington. Certainly no machine-tool 
builder is safe In going ahead If he is using 
his own money In the expansion of his facili¬ 
ties until the certificate of necessity has actu¬ 
ally been Issued to him. In November 1940— 
over a year before we entered the Second 
World War—certificates of necessity were 
available for 100 percent of the capital In¬ 
vested In the expansion of machine-tool 
facilities. 

The next thing the Industry needed was 
money. After this highly competitive pe¬ 
riod, machine-tool builders who experienced 
the exactions of the excess-profits tax and 
renegotiation during World War II had very 
little financial strength with which to face 
these new and greater responsibilities. The 
answer to that problem has not yet been 
found, except to the extent that every ma¬ 
chine-tool builder can borrow from his own 
commercial bank. The pool contracts that 
have been Issued do not give him 30 percent 
cash with order as was the case in World 
War II, The Comptroller General has ruled 
that a commercial bank that loans money 
on the proceeds of a Government contract 
as security, will be responsible for any ar¬ 
rears In which the borrower might fall with 
regard to the United States Treasury In fu¬ 
ture years. So the banks are refusing to 
make such loans. Your committee has dis¬ 
cussed this problem with officials of the 
Federal Reserve System, who are sponsoring 
legislation to eliminate this recourse against 
the commercial bank. This legislation is 
still pending. 

The General Services Administration has 
offered Its cooperation In guaranteeing loans 
made by commercial banks, but when a ma¬ 
chine-tool builder has borrowed money 
from a bank and then wants to make a sec¬ 
ond loan guaranteed by the Government, 
the bunker refuses it for the simple reason 
that the guaranteed loan would then take 
precedence over the original loan, and the 
banker’s own unsecured loan would become 
a junior obligation. 

One thing has been accomplished and that 
is to start the process of sending pool con¬ 
tracts to machine-tool builders. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the RFC being In disfavor, the matter 
was referred to the General Services Admin¬ 
istration. This department of the Govern¬ 
ment had no funds In Its budget for this 
activity and got $100,000,000 from the emer¬ 
gency funds of the President. But the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office Insists that they must 
have on hand funds equal to the face value 
of the pool contracts Issued. So they can 
issue contracts only to a total value of $100,- 
000,000, unless an appropriation now pend¬ 
ing in Congress is passed. 

It Is hoped that eventually 76 percent of 
the machine-tool Industry will have pool or¬ 
ders. Tlie General Services Administration 
has said quite frankly that it is not their 
policy to pay cash with the pool contract. 

In World War II the Defense Plant COrpo- 
rr tion of the RFC advanced 30 percent cash 
with pool orders. Failure to do so at this 
t^me will make the pool order of very little 
value to machine-tool builders. In many 
cases they cannot finance the Increased In¬ 
ventory needed to expand their production. 

Our friend, Mr. Marshall Smith. Director 
of the Machinery Division of the National 
Production Authority, who will report to you 
at this meeting, can give you additional In¬ 
formation with regard to pool contracts. 

The nature of a pool contract is widely 
misunderstood. In fact, even Mr. Jesse Lar¬ 
son. Administrator of the General Services 
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Administration, does not understand it. In 
a news release Issued when the first pool 
contracts were mailed he said that these con¬ 
tracts will result In a pool or reserve of ma¬ 
chine tools that can be drawn on by con¬ 
tractors when they need machine tools in¬ 
stead of waiting for the machine to be built. 
As all of us know, the pool contract will be 
cut back If substitute customers are not 
found for the machines. 

Very few machines were actually taken by 
the Defense Plant Corporation under the 
pool orders of World War n. Those pool con¬ 
tracts cost only a fraction of 1 percent of 
their total face value. 

It is not Intended to build up a pool or, 
reserve of finished machines. 

A pool order Is an underwriting of a cer¬ 
tain number of machines. You put them out 
at the end of yqur production schedule, 
which for most of us would be about 20 
months out. They may then be assigned to 
rated or unrated orders received after April !• 
1961, or the date of the pool contract, which¬ 
ever is later. To the extent that unrated 
Orders may he given machines from the pool, 
they acquire a priority, which means that by 
the time you start work on your pool order 
machines, about 18 to 24 months from now, 
you can buy all of your materials with a 
priority. It is nice to know that your worst 
problem will be solved a year and a half from 
now. If you are not particularly concerned 
about the defense of the Nation. 

Pool contracts do have the advantage that 
if the bottom drops out of the defense pro¬ 
gram and some of these machines are in 
process of manufacture and have not yet 
been assigned to substitute customers, you 
will not suffer any serious loss as your manu¬ 
facturing costs will be defrayed by the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration. 

The industry will appreciate pool con¬ 
tracts—when they are finally Issued to the 
companies that will get them—but be it 
clearly stated that they do not solve the 
Industry’s material problem. Giving a ma¬ 
chine-tool builder a pool contract that will 
help him 2 years from now Is like giving a 
drowning man a towel. 

One serious problem connected with the 
pool contract Is the fact that appendix A, 
which lists the machine tooLs to be built, 
puts the machine-tool builder In the em¬ 
barrassing position of being offered a very 
large order for machines at a price which Is 
to be controlled by the Office of Price Rtablll- 
eatlon, since no machine can be billed to the 
Oovwnment at a higher price than the legal 
ceiling. In other words, he undertakes to 
make the machines but he doesn’t know 
what the price Is going to be and he Is not 
going to be allowed to set the price himself; 
someone else Is going to do that for him. 

This leads me to another great problem of 
the Industry—and that Is price. The gen¬ 
eral price ceiling announced on January 26. 
1961, provides that your celling price Is the 
price at which you delivered a machine be¬ 
tween December 19. 1960, and January 25, 
1961. Unfortunately, the machine-tool 
builder delivers a machine very long after 
he quotes on It. Some of these machines 
were quoted on In early 1950, some In late 
1949. These quotations may have been based 
on price lists established In 1947, 1948. or 
1919. This general price celling therefore 
constituted a roll back of from 3 month to 3 
years, depending on the period of delivery 
In that plant on that particular type of 
machine and what the date of the price list 
was when the quotation was made, or the 
order taken. 

Your Government relations committee has 
had meetings with Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion on January 9. March 21. March 29, and 
April 13. and we are still working hard to try 
to arrive at a price celling which may rea¬ 
sonably be applied to the machine-tool In¬ 
dustry. It is expected that an order like the 
OPA Regulation 138 covering all machinery 


will be Issued next and that this will have a 
80-day period of grace. In other words, the 
machine-tool builder will not be compelled 
to conform to that order for 30 days after 
the date on which it Issues. Within that 
period of time, it is our hope that a regula¬ 
tion applying only to machine tools, like 
OPA 67, can be written. 

The great difficulty Is that the Office of 
Price Stabilization insists that we must be¬ 
gin In all of these orders with the basic prin¬ 
ciple of rolling back prices to pre-Korea, that 
Is to June 1950. This plimges the machine- 
tool builder back Into an obsolete cost-price 
ratio which guarantees substantial losses. 

However, the Office of Price Stabilization 
wUl permit the addition to these prices of 
actual dollar Increases in costs, but only of 
certain items of coat. You must under¬ 
stand that other items of cost may not be 
Included, for reasons that I do not under¬ 
stand. For Instance the following increases 
in Items of cost may not be considered: 
Added Insurance: duplication of jigs, fix¬ 
tures, and patterns in order to increase out¬ 
put: increased clerical help, except as in¬ 
cluded in factory labor, campaigns for bond 
sales. Red Cross, etc.: multiple shift oper¬ 
ations; training new help. 

Overtime premiums, shift premiums, and 
the much higher costs that result from sub¬ 
contracting, may eventually be allowed. 
These items arc under discussion. 'There 
will probably be restrictions on them. 
There seems to be a feeling in Washington 
that they might be Indulged In to an ex¬ 
cessive extent, thus increasing over-all costs 
and the resultant prices. 

As you know, the industry cannot produce 
the machine tools needed in a reasonable 
time without subcontracting. Tire distribu¬ 
tion of part of the load to many small metal¬ 
working plants that can make parts, or sub- 
assemblies. or complete machine tools, is def¬ 
initely In the national Interc-t. It will not 
only increai^e machine-tool production, it 
will lessen the number of men laid off in 
American industry because of the defense 
program. 

In May 1941 machine-tool builders had al¬ 
ready closed subcontracts to build 44 types 
of complete machine tools, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of subcontracts to make parts 
and subnssembllps. 

Yet the Office of Price Stabilization Is try¬ 
ing to find some basis for restricting the 
extent ot our subcontracting. 

Under the Impact of this price philosophy 
machine-tool builders, to an ever-widening 
extent, feel unable to accept orders, because 
they already have an average 18 months’ 
backlog of unfilled firm orders and they 
realize that they do not know today at what 
prices tliese orders must be delivered. Du© 
to the philosophy the Office of Price Stabili¬ 
zation is trying to apply to the machine- 
tool Industry, practically every company in 
this Industry could be subjected to heavy 
potential losses If not outright bankruptcy. 

Machine-tool builders to an ever-widening 
extent are reluctant to quote for exactly the 
same reason, and to an ever-growing extent 
are telling their customers, "I will give you 
this price for estimating purposes, but I will 
have to confirm or amend It later on when I 
know what my celling price is going to be.” 

Above all, gentlemen, let me point out to 
you that the importance of this appalling 
situation is not that It Inhlcts a hardship on 
the machine-tool industry. 

The importance of this situation is that we 
are engaging in a colossal bluff and trying to 
threaten Russia with a defense program that 
Is little more than words. The very founda¬ 
tion of that defense program is not being 
laid. 

The importance of this situation lies In 
the fact that our failure to Increase the out¬ 
put of machine tools is Jeopardizing the very 
safety of the United States and Its future 
survival as a free Nation. 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement by 
Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr.; 

Statement on Behalf of Waterman Steam¬ 
ship CoRp. Before the Senate Subcom¬ 
mittee ON Independent Offices Appropria¬ 
tions RE H. R. 3880, Independent Offices 
Appropriations Bill. 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub¬ 
committee, my name Is Sterling F. St/mden- 
mire, Jr., assistant general counsel of Water¬ 
man Steamship Corp., of Mobile, Ala. This 
statement Is being submitted for ycur con¬ 
sideration In connection with H. R. 3880, the 
Independent offices appropriations bill for 
1952. 

Waterman Steamship Corp. was organized 
In 1919 under the laws of the State of Ala¬ 
bama. Waterman and Its afflhates own at 
the present time 45 dry-cargo. 0 2 type, war- 
built vessels purchased from the United 
States Maritime Commission under the pro¬ 
visions of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946. Most of these vessels were purchased 
from the Maritime Commlsrilon approxi¬ 
mately 6 years ago. They are operated in 
both the domestic and foreign trades of the 
United States. Waterman does not have an 
operating-differential subsidy, nor does it 
have any vessels that were built with the 
aid of a construction-differential sub.sidy. 

The purpose of this statement Is to express 
our views with respect to a provision In H. R. 
8880 which. If passed by the House and con¬ 
curred in by the Senate, we respectfully sub¬ 
mit would result In a serious and unfair 
economic injury, not only to our corporation, 
but to the entire American merchant 
marine. 

Commencing on line 5. page 49. and run¬ 
ning through line 13, page 50. the House 
bill Includes a provision which would limit 
the amount which may be paid by the 
United States to the owner of any vessel 
W'hlch was previously sold by the United 
States. In the event the United States shouM 
at any time in the future requisition or pur¬ 
chase the title to such vessel, or charter it 
for Government use. The amount which the 
United States would be permitted to pay for 
any such vessel is restricted to the owner’s 
depreciated book value thereof. If the cost 
of the vessel should be fully depreciated, this 
could result In the owner receiving ab.so- 
lutely no compensation for the requisition 
or use of his vessel. 

Our company respectfully submits that It 
is extremely unfair and unreasonable for the 
Congress to enact any legLslatlon which 
would attempt to direct and limit the pay¬ 
ment for privately owned property taken 
for public use by any agency of the United 
States, particularly In the manner proposed 
by the provision of H. R. 3880 referred to 
above. 

The Ship Sales Act of 1946 became law 
on March 8, 1946, more than 5 years ago, 
and after the Congress had deliberated and 
carefully considered such legislation for 
many months. Hundreds of vessels have 
been sold under the provisions of that act 
to both citizens of the United States and 
to foreigners, upon equal terms and condi¬ 
tion?:, niid at the same prices. The Ship 
Sales Act. under which all Government- 
owned, war-built, surplus vessels were sold. 
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contains no provision similar to that pro¬ 
posed by the House in H. R. 3880. Such a 
limitation as proposed in the House bill was 
considered by both Houses of Congress at 
the time of the enactment of the Ship Sales 
Act and was rejected. Waterman Steam¬ 
ship Corp., in reliance on the provi¬ 
sions of the Ship Bales Act, has invested 
almost $50,000,000 in vessels sold thereunder 
and have, naturally, assumed all the ordinary 
business risks inherent in the investment of 
so large a sum of money. Most of our ships 
were purchased shortly after the enactment 
of the Ship Sales Act, and it seems grossly 
unfair and unreasonable at this time. 5 
years later, to Impose an arbitrary provision 
such as is proposed in the House bill, which 
Is bound to have the effect of beclouding the 
title to all vessels sold to citizens under that 
act. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936. as 
amended, provides in section 902 for the 
payment of just compensation to any citizen 
whose privately owned vessels are requisi¬ 
tioned by the Government. This section 
of the 1936 act has been law for more than 
16 years and has stood the test of World 
War n and the scrutiny of the courts of the 
land in those instances where resort to the 
courts has been necessary. Certainly there 
should be no such radical change in that 
provision of the law by writing into an ap¬ 
propriation act legislation of the nature in¬ 
cluded in H. R. 3880. The “j\ut compensa¬ 
tion” referred to in section 902 of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1936 la in accord with 
the requirement of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
provides that citizens shall be paid just com¬ 
pensation for any private property taken for 
public use. There is a serious question as 
to whether or not the provision in H. R. 
3880, here discussed, does not contravene 
this requirement of the Constitution, and if 
this provision is enacted into law. it can only 
result in inviting inordinate litigation in the 
courts of the United States. 

It is true that section 802 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 provides that In those 
cases where vessels are built with a con¬ 
struction-differential subsidy, the owner or 
purchaser thereof shall be paid therefor. In 
the event the United States requisitions or 
purchases such vessels, the depreciated con¬ 
struction cost thereof. However, this is a 
provision of law that is a contractual prereq¬ 
uisite to the construction of a new vessel 
whereby the Government pays part of the 
construction cost. It is not at all applicable 
to the situation intended to be covered by the 
Ship Sales Act of 1946 whereby large num¬ 
bers of war-built vessels built for specific 
wartime uses were to be disposed of, and 
which vessels were not designed in accord¬ 
ance with the desires of any particular op¬ 
erator or for any particular use other than 
war use. As pointed out, one who purchases 
a vessel with a construction-differential sub¬ 
sidy enters into an agreement at the time 
the sales contract is executed, agreeing that 
in consideration of receiving a subsidy, that 
if the United States requisition the vessel 
at some later date, the owner will receive 
only his depreciated cost as just compensa¬ 
tion therefor. But, in that situation the 
purchaser obtains title to a new vessel and 
one that is designed especially for his par¬ 
ticular needs. Furthermore, the vessel would 
not come into existence at all but for such a 
contract. The Ship Sales Act was entirely 
different, as it was intended, among other 
things, to establish an orderly manner for 
the disposition of an extremely large num¬ 
ber of war-built surplus vessels. 

The latter act does not Impose a condi¬ 
tion that the purchasers of vessels there¬ 
under must agree to terms similar to those 
required by section 802 of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Act, and those who purchased vessels 
under the Ship Sales Act are entitled to rely 


on the good faith of the Government that 
the terms and conditions under which those 
vessels were purchased shall not now be 
changed or modified. 

As already pointed out, in addition to the 
many hundreds of war-built surplus vessels 
sold by the Government under the Ship 
Sales Act to American citizens, many other 
hundreds of the same tsrpe vessels were sold 
under that act to foreigners at the same 
prices and upon the same terms. Vessels 
which have been sold to foreigners cannot 
now be made subject to the provision incor¬ 
porated in H. R. 3880 with respect to the com¬ 
pensation to be paid citizens for vessels, if 
requisitioned for title or use, inasmuch as the 
vessels of foreigners are not subject to requi¬ 
sition by the United States—and hence, the 
enactment of this legislation would seriously 
and unjustly discriminate against United 
States citizens as opposed to foreigners who 
purchased the same type vessels under the 
same circumstances. In this connection, it 
should be noted that section 6 (b) of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 provides: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. no war-built vessel shall be sold to any 
person not a citizen of the United States, 
except in accordance with subsection (a), 
or upon terms or conditions more favorable 
than those at which such war-built vessel 
is offered to a citizen of the United States.” 

It is obvious that if the provision of the 
House bill here discussed is enacted, the 
result will be that vessels sold under the 
Ship Sales Act to foreigners will have been 
sold on terms and conditions considerably 
more favorable than wore similar vessels 
sold by our Government to Its own citizens. 

To our company it is grossly unfair for the 
Congress to attempt by ex post facto legis¬ 
lation to change the terms and conditions 
under which surplus property was purchased 
from the Government in good faith by its 
citizens and with the risk of large capital 
investments. 

Risking a large capital investment in the 
purchase of vessels, the purchaser thereof is 
entitled to enjoy the benefits of any ap¬ 
preciation in value to the same extent that 
he takes a risk in the depreciation of the 
market value thereof. 

If the provision in the House bill be¬ 
comes law, it is bound to result in placing 
a cloud on the title of every vessel sold under 
the provisions of the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946 to United States citizens, and, 
even though the United States never finds it 
necessary to requisition or purchase such 
vessels, the sales price thereof on the open 
market will be greatly affected by the shadow 
which will follow the vessel constantly there¬ 
after. 

It seems palpable that if the proviso under 
discussion be enacted into law the whole 
fundamental theory of Just compensation 
will be emasculated in this Instance. The 
effect of the provision attempts to deny to 
the courts the Inherent constitutional duty 
to determine just compensation in accord¬ 
ance with settled principles of law, and will 
eliminate from consideration all of the fac¬ 
tors involved in measuring just compensa¬ 
tion, save one. With due respect, this com¬ 
pany submits that the courts must of neces¬ 
sity conclude any such legislation runs 
counter to the Constitution. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee on 
April 30, 1951, reported out H. R. 3687 (third 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1951). 
An Identical provision to that Included in 
H. R. 3880 and here discussed was provided 
in H. R. 3687 as passed by the House, how¬ 
ever. the Senate committee, after hearings 
thereon, deleted the same provision from 
H. R. 3687. It is hoped this committee will 
take the same consistent action and delete 
the language in H. R. 3880 commencing in 
line 5, page 49, and continuing through line 
13 on page 60. 


Addreu of Hon. Tlieodore Francii 
Croon, of Rhodo blond 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.J0HNE.F0GARn 

or BHODX ISLAND 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May i, 1951 

Mr. FCXSARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, the 
Honorable Theodore Francis Qreen, de¬ 
livered a startling speech last evening 
to the Washington Chapter of the Provi¬ 
dence College Alumni at the Wardman 
Park Hotel. It was on the occasion of 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the inde¬ 
pendence of Rhode Island and, in my 
opinion, was one of the finest addresses 
touching on Rhode Island history that 
it has ever been my privilege to listen 
to. His address follows: 

Address of United States Senator Theodore 

Francis Green at a Dinner of Providencx 

College Club of Washington, D. C., Mat 

8, 1951 

Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Attorney General, 
Senator Pastore, Congressman Forand. Con¬ 
gressman Fogarty, reverend fathers, distin¬ 
guished guests, and fellow alumni of Provi¬ 
dence College, it is a great satlsfactoion to be 
able to address you in this fashion and I 
thank you in behalf of myself and my col¬ 
leagues in the Congress for the honor you 
do us in giving this dinner here tonight. 
It Is good to be with you again as I have been 
on a number of other occasions. I have 
many friends whom I highly respect to whose 
mental and moral development Providence 
College has contributed greatly. I follow 
with Interest new developments at the col¬ 
lege. There seem to follow In quick suc¬ 
cession something new every year. Now we 
all look forward to many Providence College 
men going to the defense of their country as 
officers because of the training they will re¬ 
ceive under the ROTC unit which will be 
established at the college next September. 

Tomorrow, May 4. will be a great anni¬ 
versary. of significance not to Rhode Island 
alone, but to this whole country of ours. In 
fact, if we stay here after midnight, we then 
can say today is that anniversary. I hasten 
to assure you that I shall not keep you heire 
that long, though It is an anniversary worthy 
of a hearty and prolonged celebration. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
on May 4, 1776. a declaration of independ¬ 
ence from the British Empire was officially 
adopted by the legislature of its smallest 
colony, with the longest name, the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
This was Just 2 months before the Federal 
Declaration of Independence, and, since 
Rhode Island is still very much alive, con¬ 
stitutes it the oldest sovereign State in the 
Western Hemisphere. Think of the audacity 
of that little colony which thus single- 
handed defied the greatest power then on 
earth. Its courage was rewarded in that 
the defiance was successful. 

This was the crowning act of a series of 
events which also give Rhode Island a 
unique place in the American Revolution. 
Rhode Island contributed one of her sons, 
Esek Hopkins, as the first commander in 
chief of the American Navy and another of 
her sons, Nathanael Greene, as the major 
general who, next to Washington, com¬ 
manded the American Army. It Is, there¬ 
fore. with State pride that we celebrate this 
anniversary of the declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, and perhaps I may be pardoned if I 
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Mid with peraonal pride that it was my great- 
great-grandfather Jonathan Arnold who 
drafted that courageous and historic docu¬ 
ment and moved its adoption in the General 
Assembly. 

It will help us to tmderstand better the 
significance of this action if we look back 
for a short while on the founding of our 
State, which In itself has a place in the im¬ 
mortal exx)erimentB of mankind. As we look 
around our troubled world today, we find 
added reason for paying homage to Roger 
Williams who carried on that lively experi¬ 
ment. The experiment has been, it not 
entirely successful, at least successful be¬ 
yond the dreams of any of his contempora¬ 
ries. 

He lit a beacon which needs to be kept 
lighted to guide the erring steps of nations, 
some of which are wandering far from the 
principles our founder laid down as the 
true essentials of good government. 

In a sense. Roger Williams himself pro¬ 
duced America. Where but In Williams' con¬ 
cept of government and society do we find 
expressed the fundamentals on which our 
democracy is based? It was Williams, and 
he alone who, of all the leaders in colonial 
America, envisioned the Ideal society which 
we should seek here—which, in truth, has 
been sought ever since. 

In establishing Rhode Island, Williams 
created a community not to be confused with 
Its neighbors. Rhode Island never was on 
the same basis as its fellow Colonies. Some 
of those Colonies were founded In the in¬ 
terest of business. Others were founded 
merely because of religious differences. Only 
in Rhode Island was there a forthright at¬ 
tempt to establish a new kind of religious 
and governmental society—one which re¬ 
jected European political systems and all 
the remnants of them which persisted In 
all the other Colonics. 

Williams was directly responsible for 
this establishment of a true democracy. He 
was the first to clarify, and the first to in¬ 
corporate in fact, the principles of a demo¬ 
cratic government. Here men were regarded 
as equal; here the “natural rights" of man 
were recognized; here the consent of the 
governed was essential to the government; 
and here, not least of all, authority recog¬ 
nized the right of rebellion. 

All of these principles are challened today, 
not only passively by those who do not 
agree fully with them, but actively by those 
who set up a form of government In direct 
denial of these rights. These rights are chal¬ 
lenged actively now more than at any time 
since they were enunciated by Williams. 
That spirit of Williams was the spirit of 
Rhode Island and became the spirit of 
America. It Is for America, this land of the 
free, to keep that beacon shining. It calls 
for many sacrifices in the future. It is 
worth all of those sacriflce.s. Unless we are 
ready to make them, we renounce our 
heritage; we are faithless to our glorious 
past. Let us therefore gird up our loins 
to fight If necessary for the fundamental 
principles on which the State of Rhode 
Island was founded. Roger Williams not 
only proclaimed these principles. He was 
the first who put them Into nractlce In an 
actual human experiment. The experiment 
was at the time called a "lively experiment." 
Let us resolve not to abandon It as dead, hut 
to carry It on to Its complete fulfillment. 

The principles of Roger Williams on which 
our State was founded distinguished It from 
all the other Colonies and gradually became 
an American tradition, which had spread far 
and wide through America by the time of 
the American Revolution. 

The years leading up to that revolution 
were troubled times for the little Colony of 
Rhode Island. The break became wider and 
wider between the mother country and the 
various Colonies, but nowhere did the love of 
civil liberty manifest Itself more clearly, and 
nowhere was it Incorporated into deeds 


earlier than In Rhode Island the birthplace 
of religious liberty. It was our general as¬ 
sembly which adopted the first resolution 
denying the right of any other power to levy 
taxes upon the colony. Our Governor was the 
only one who refused to take oath to support 
the Stamp Act, Our citizens committed the 
first overt act of violence by destroying the 
British sloop Liberty^ at Newport, Our citi¬ 
zens occasioned the first b'oodsbed when 
burning the British schooner Oaapee at 
Providence. 

It must be remembered that all the 
Colonies did not favor independence so early 
as Rhode Island did. It must also be re¬ 
membered that all the people of Rhode 
Island Itself did not act In unison In support¬ 
ing the leaders whom we now revere. There 
were seven of the Colonies who protested 
against Independence as late as March 1776, 
namely, Maryland, Delaware. Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey, compactly situ¬ 
ated together. North Carolina in the South, 
and New Hampshire in the North. It must 
also be remembered that this declaration 
of independence by Rhode Island was not 
the first indication of her desire for inde¬ 
pendence. The resolution the Rhode Island 
G m-'-al Assembly passed on the Stamp Act 
on December 16, 1766, was nearly equivalent 
to a declaration of Independence. It re¬ 
fused adherence to any tax laws but Its own. 
In fact, this Independence as to tax laws 
dated back to the year 1732-33 when the 
colony in Its petition to the English House 
of Commons first proclaimed the principle 
"no taxation without representation." and 
this as you remember became the war cry 
of the Revolution. 

The attack oh the St. John in 1764, the 
burning of the Maldstones boat on Newport 
Common in 1765, the capture and destruc¬ 
tion of the sloop Liberty In Newport Harbor 
in 1769 all were indications of the growing 
popular feeling against England. 

Between these dates Governor Ward In a 
IfcCter to his son wrote, "These Colonies are 
destined to an early Independence and you 
will live to see my words verified." He was 
the Governor, alone of all the governors of 
American Colonies, who refused to take oath 
to support the Stamp Act. These and many 
other acts against the authority of England 
were far In advance of what occurred in any 
of the other Colonies, and the declaration 
of Independence was a climax of a whole 
series of statesman-llke moves toward the 
Revolution which Rhode Island helped to 
bring about. 

Some 2 years before this Dorlaration of 
Independence. Rhode Island made the first 
unofilclal suggestion for a permanent Con¬ 
gress of American Colonies, and the first 
official call lor a Continental Congress was 
voted at a Providence town meeting 3 days 
later. 

About a year later. Commodore Abraham 
Whipple was placed in command of the first 
colonial Navy and In a sharp action de¬ 
feated the British frigate Rose. This was 
the first naval action of the Revolution and 
the origin of the Continental Navy. There 
were so many privateers who sailed out from 
Narrugansett Bay that Providence was given 
In England the nickname of Hornets’ Nest. 

Rhode Island contributed In every way 
to the Revolution both In men any money. 
As a matter of cold fact, there were only 4 
States which contributed as much as Rhode 
Island in spite of her small size, and in pro¬ 
portion to population none could compare 
with her. Look at the States bordering on 
this city of Washington: Maryland, with 
four times as large a population as Rhode 
Island, contributed only two-thirds as much; 
Virginia, with eight times as large a popu¬ 
lation, contributed only one-half as much. 

I might go on and on with a number 
of honorable firsts which can be claimed by 
Rhode Island, but I shall only mention one 
more. Rhode Island not only gave the Con¬ 


tinental Navy Its first commander In chief, 
but also gave the Continental Army its 
greatest leader under Washington, namely, 
Nathanael Greene, who served with him con¬ 
tinuously for the 8 years of the war a glo¬ 
rious record of winning campaigns though 
losing battles. 

Traditions connected with the founding 
of ofir State and later with Its Declaration 
of Independence are a moving force In them¬ 
selves. It Is Important for us to keep alive 
the remembrance of days such as this, to 
recur to their incidents and to draw inspira¬ 
tion from their example. The value of tra¬ 
dition to the citizens of a community like 
ours is real. The Influence of tradition Is 
good. Especially now. when the character of 
the population In our community is chang¬ 
ing, It Is Important to emphasize our tra¬ 
ditions, and a special duty devolves upon 
the descendants of the original stock to 
transmit to newcomers that patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm which helps us all to live up to the 
obligations of citizenship. Those who have 
bidden goodby to the old home In the old 
country should realize, now that they have 
chosen here a new and lasting home and 
country, that here also land and sea are 
haunted by traditions no less picturesque 
than those of the old world. There is a 
work-n-day Rhine and there is a legendary 
Rhine. So there is a Narrangansett Bay 
churned by the paddle wheels of excursion 
boats and there is a Narragansett Bay lap¬ 
ping the dream shores of happy-hunting 
grounds. Tales of heroism and daring can 
be found in our picturesque Rhode Island 
history to match any In the annals of old 
England. There should be awakened in 
Providence a civic pride comparable to that 
In antique Athens, or In medieval Florence 
or Nuremburg, or in modern Paris. They 
make an appeal to the eye of the lover of 
beauty. But the city of Providence, the 
home of Providence College, makes an even 
greater appeal to the heart of the lover of 
freedom. And it is as true now as in the day 
of Alcaeus that stones and wood cannot be 
fashioned hy arti.snns to form a state, but 
where there are men who know how to take 
care of themselves, there Is a state, even 
without cities or walls. 


The Deciiive Battle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MAKSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATiVEo 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from the 
Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., Wednes¬ 
day, May 2. 1951: 

Communists Pat Price 

For the Communists the current price of 
Korean real estate is 1,875 casualties per mile. 

The deepest Red penetration In the current 
offensive Is 40 miles. The United Nations 
high command In Tokyo figures the enemy 
has suffered 76,000 men killed, wounded, and 
captured since the start of the attack. That 
figures out to 1,875 casualties per mile. 

A United Press dispatch from Tokyo says 
there is far more at stake in this battle than 
appears on the surface. The Communists 
struck the U. N. lines on April 22 with a "first 
wave" of about 300,000 men. One out of 
every four of those men now Is out of action, 
and the battle Ls not over. 

"If the expected second attack by a fresh 
300,000 men is repulsed as bloodily," wrltea 
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UP War Correapondent Peter Kallscher, "It 
may well dislocate the entire Communist 
plan for the conquest of Asia. It will also 
give the Russians something to think about 
In Kurope. The terrible punishment suf¬ 
fered in the last 9 4ays has brought the 
Chinese up against the hard facts of military 
life.” 

There is a general feeling that 1^ the Rus¬ 
sians decided to start world war III in 
Europe they would sweep to the English 
Channel in a couple of weeks. It is under¬ 
stood Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower dissents 
from that viewpoint provided he has enough 
weapons and airplanes. He thinks a sturdy 
delaying action could be fought and that 
It might be possible, with a comparatively 
small force, to hold a bridgehead In western 
Prance from which the allied powers could 
reconquer the continent. 

The same principle would be applied In 
that battle aj is being applied today In 
Korea—firepower versus manpower—with 
the difference that the Russians would have 
more and better equipment than the Chinese 
Communists. 

That Is why Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
said that the present battle may well be the 
decisive one In Korea. He did not explain 
his reasons, but they are obvious in the face 
of the Communist casualty rate. A stunning 
defeat for the Chinese Reds would cause 
plenty of thinking in Peiping and, more im¬ 
portant, Moscow. 

Peiping would ask itself whether there 
was any point in sacrificing any more men 
when the over-all objective—driving the 
U. N. army out of Korea—was becoming more 
distant by the day. 

Moscow would ask Itself whether it was 
worth while to pour any more guns and 
planes down the drain. 

If those two questions arise, there might 
be a negotiated peace. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
John T. Jones, director of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. This letter deals with 
the universal military training bill and 
presents a viewpoint that is generally 
overlooked today in the hysteria and 
confusion that has been engendered over 
the building up of our Armed Forces. It 
is well that we should stop, look, and 
listen before wc adopt a measure which 
Is so far-reaching and runs counter to 
all of our American concepts. 

The letter follows: 

Laboh’s Nonpartisan League, 
Washington, D. C., April 24. 1951. 

To all the officers and members United Mine 
Workers of America. Greetings: 

Your attention is called to the passage of 
Senate bill No. 1, the universal military 
training and draft bill, passed by the Eighty- 
second Congress. It is now in conference 
between committees of the two Houses and 
will be returned for final vote in the near 
future. 

This bill is a momentous one. It deals 
With the Individual life of every young 
American. It decides who shall be obligated 
by law to give up a normal life as a free 
man, don a military uniform and obey with¬ 


out question the commands of a military 
caste, who will possess the power of life and 
death over each Inducted citizen. It takes 
the 18-year-old boy away from the Influence 
of the home, the church, and the school. He 
will be trained to klU and destroy during a 
period of life when his character is being 
molded. He will cease to till the land, man 
the mines and mills, go to school. For six 
formative years, he will be under military 
control. He will be unable to enter business, 
accept a permanent Job, marry, raise a family 
or build a home, except at the risk of having 
his plans disrupted, his home life broken up, 
and his business ruined by the orders of a 
dominant, ruthless military caste who, until 
now, has had no place in the peacetime 
American way of life. This bill will form 
“a poor man's army" since every prospective 
college student will take an examination pre¬ 
pared by the military and be exempt from 
service by the local draft board, at their 
option. 

This law cannot go Into effect until a 
period of peace and tranquillity settles upon 
the land. Experts predict 10 years of un¬ 
settled existence for this Nation. So why 
the great rush for universal military train¬ 
ing? Because the ruthless military mind be¬ 
hind this totally foreign legislation is tak¬ 
ing advantage of the average citizen, his 
worry, his feeling of Insecurity and general 
lack of knowledge, to Jam down his throat 
this despotic, totalitarian power. This power 
can be exercised at any moment to sweep 
away every vestige of Individual liberty and 
put every young man in America at the arbi¬ 
trary disposal of the military Mussoliiiis who 
rule with an iron baud. 

The United Mine Workers of America have 
opposed universal military training ever since 
our union was formed. The sons and grand¬ 
sons of those pioneers in the labor move¬ 
ment are surely no leas determined to defend 
their precious liberties than their fore¬ 
fathers. One by one we are losing our free¬ 
doms in the name of expediency. We are 
forgetting that eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. 

The House bill provides that 6 months 
hence, a universal military training bill 
written by a commission, .shall be studied and 
approved by the Armed Services Committee 
and submitted to the House for considera¬ 
tion and debate. Every local union and every 
member of the United Mine Workers of Amer¬ 
ica Is asked to write their Congressman re¬ 
questing him to oppose any conference report 
which contains universal military training 
legislation. 

Fraternally yours. 

John T. Jones, Director. 


Henry Wallace Advised China Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAULW. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, how 
large a part, I wonder, did Henry Wal¬ 
lace play in the disastrous American 
policy decisions regarding China—par¬ 
ticularly those made by Pi-esident Tru¬ 
man late in 1945? 

I believe it would be highly enlighten¬ 
ing to the American people, and entire¬ 
ly relevant to the broad issues of the 
present far eastern situation, to have 
the answer to that question. 

In his testimony on the opening day 
of the current hearings being conducted 


by the other body, General MacArthur 
testified that as far as any consultation 
on the future of China by Washington 
authorities, outside of the legislative 
branch, the answer is in the negative; 
my views have never been required. 

More specifically, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Wiley] asked: 

Has the State Department ever consulted 
with you when they were sending General 
Marshall or General Hurley, or sending the 
others over there? 

General MacArthur’s answer was: 

None whatsoever. 

Questioned by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, General MacArthur offered 
these views: 

It is my own personal opinion that the 
greatest political mistake we made in a 
hundred years in the Pacific, was in allow¬ 
ing the Communists to grow in power In 
China. 

I think, at one stroke, we undid everything, 
starting from John Hay, through Taft, 
Leonard Wood. Woodrow Wilson, Henry 
Stlmson, and all those great architects of our 
Pacific policy. 

I believe it was fundamental, and I be¬ 
lieve we will pay for it for a century. 

Asked what he would have done or ad¬ 
vised under the circumstances that ex¬ 
isted back there in 1945, General Mac¬ 
Arthur replied: 

I would have given such tiRslstancc to the 
conservative government of China as to have 
checked the growing tide of cormnunism, A 
very little help and assistance, in my be¬ 
lief, at that time, would have accomplished 
the purpose. 

Thereupon the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin asked specifically about the 
efforts, launched in 1945, to effect a coali¬ 
tion of the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese Communists. He 
asked General MacArthur: 

Would you have sought to have gotten 
tho.se two forces together? Would you have 
amalgamated the Commies and Nationalists, 
have gotten them together? 

General MacArthur’s response was as 
emphatic as it was brief: 

Just about ns much chance as getting them 
together as that oil and W'ater will mix. 

As I reminded the House in an address 
on April 16, 1951, General MacArthur "is 
no Johnny-come-lately so far as recog¬ 
nizing the menace In the Far East," or so 
far as his view's on the coalition policy 
adopted in 1945 is concerned. 

I recalled that in 1947 General Mac¬ 
Arthur had said to the gentleman from 
Minnesota I Mr. JiddI, during the latter’s 
visit to Tokyo: 

Our failure to help the government of 
China effectively at the end of the war, with 
Its otherwise insuperable problems, partic¬ 
ularly the Communist rebellion, will turn 
out. I fear, to be the single greatest blunder 
In the history of the United States. For the 
first time in our relations with Asia, wc 
confused the paramount strategic Interests 
ol the United States in that area with an 
Internal purification problem in China. 

In his current testimony General Mac¬ 
Arthur recalled that he had also given his 
views, in written form, to the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee in the spring of 
1948 at the committee’s invitation. I 
quoted this statement at length in my 
April 16 address. I now repeat .iust one 
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paragraph, since it is the crux of his 
appraisal of the American blunder in the 
Far East: 

The International aepoet of the Chinese 
problem unfortunately has become some¬ 
what clouded by demands lor Internal re¬ 
form. Desirable as such reform may be, Its 
Importance Is but secondary to the issue 
of civil strife now engulfing the land, and 
the two Issues are as Impossible of synchro- 
nUeation as it would be to alter the structural 
design of a house while the same was being 
consumed by flame. Friendly and searching 
as our interest may be In the reformation 
of China’s Institutions and practices to bring 
them closer Into line with our own concept 
of liberty and Justice, and right and wrong, 
the maintenance of China’s integrity apainst 
destructive forces which threaten her eii- 
gulfment is of Infinitely more Immediate 
concern. For with the firm maintenance of 
Euch Integrity, reform will gradually take 
place ill the evolutionary processes of China's 
future. 

This Is the counsel of General Mac- 
Arthur. .In 1947 and 1948. given W’hen 
It was solicited by a Member and a com¬ 
mittee of this House. But what about 
the executive branch and the Depart¬ 
ment of State late In 1945, when the 
fatal policy of attempted coalition of 
Nationalists and Communists was being 
forged? V/e know that they did not 
solicit General MacArthur’s counsel. 
Whose counsel was sought? 

You will recall that Maj. Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley resigned late in 1945 in indig¬ 
nation, charging tiiat— 

The professional Foreign Service men— 

That is of our own State Department— 
sided with the Chinese Communist armed 
party and the imperialist bloc of nations 
whose policy it was to keep China divided 
against herself. Our professional dlplomuts 
continuously advised the Communists that 
my efforts In preventing the collapse of the 
Nationalist Government did not represent 
the policy of the United States. These same 
profes-sionals openly advised the Communist 
armed party to decline unification with the 
National Army unless the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists were given control. 

In tlie interim between the resignation 
of General Hurley and the assign.nent of 
General Marshall to China to work for 
“unification" in that country—including 
in that unification the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists w'ho were specifically mentioned In 
the President’s instructions to General 
Marshall—to whom did the President of 
the United States turn for counsel? Not 
to General Mac Arthur, certainly. The 
identity of all of his advisers at this 
critical, interim stage of policy making 
is obscure, but here Is one significant 
clue: 

At that very time a responsible na¬ 
tional news magazine reported: 

Commerce Secretary Wallace, who went on 
a special mission to China in 1944 lor the 
late President Roosevelt, has been a constant 
advisers to President Truman on Chinese re¬ 
lations since the Hurley explosion. It was 
Wallace who first tried to get Chungking and 
the Communists together. 

Now precisely what were Fenry Wal¬ 
lace’s qualifications for this role of “con¬ 
stant adviser to President Truman on 
Chinese relations”? 

Well, as already indicated, he bad gone 
to China in 1944 on a special misoion for 
President Roosevelt. 


Henry Wallace was In China exactly 
4 days on that trip. Thereupon he be¬ 
came an expert on Chinese relations. 

Mr. Wallace was accompanied on this 
4-day study of wartime China’s prob¬ 
lems by John Carter Vincent, director of 
the Par Eastern Office of the State De¬ 
partment. 

We have no record of the counsel 
which Mr. Wallace gave President Tru¬ 
man in those crucial decision-shaping 
day s of late 1945. But from two sources 
we do know something of Henry Wal¬ 
lace’s views and conclusions—or con¬ 
firmed preconceptions—regarding his 
trip to China. 

In January 1950, the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] made 
public a summary of the Wallace report 
which he had received from Mr. Wallace. 

Here are a few noteworthy extracts. 

Mr. Wallace said that principal topics 
discussed with President Chiang Kai- 
shek included: 

Chinese Government-Communist reln- 
tlons, in regard to which Chiang showed 
himself so prejudiced against the Commu¬ 
nists that there seemed little prospect of 
SHtlsfactory or enduring settlement as a 
result of the negotiations now under way in 
Chungking. 

Need for reform in China, particularly 
agrarian reform, to which Chiang agreed 
without much indication of personal In- 
♦^^ereat. 

Mr. Wallace drew some conclusions: 

Chiung, at best, Is a short-term invest¬ 
ment. It is not believed that he hns the 
Intolllrence or political strength to run f ost- 
wur China. The leaders of postwar China 
will bo brought forward by evolution or 
revolution, and it now seems more likely 
the latter 

Our policy at the present time should not 
b3 limited to support of Chiang. • • ♦ 

We can, as an alternative, support those 
elements W'hlch are capable of forming a 
new coalition, better able to carry the war to 
a conclusion and better quaiilied for the 
postwar needs of China. 

Then M'*. Wallace made a recommen¬ 
dation which unquestionably is the germ 
of tacti; which President Truman, a year 
and one-half later, in December 1945, 
Incorporated in his Instructions to Gen¬ 
eral Marshall. Wallace wrote in his 
1944 summary of his report: 

The emergence of such a coalition could 
he aided by the manner ol alloting both. 
American military aid and economic aid, and 
by the formulation and statement of Ameri¬ 
can political aims and sympathies, both in 
China and in regions adjacent to China. 
(Congressional Record, volume 9G, part 1, 
page 599.) 

Compare this with the following from 
President Truman’s letter—December 
15, 1945—of instruction to General Mar¬ 
shall upon his appointment as special 
representative of the President to China: 

I desire that you endeavor to persuade 
the Chinese Government to call a national 
conference of representatives of the major 
political elements to bring about the unifica¬ 
tion of China. • • • 

It is my understanding that there is now 
In session In Chungking a Peoples’ Consulta¬ 
tive Council made up of representatives of 
the various political elements. Including the 
ChIncRo Communists. The meeting of this 
council should furnish you with a conven¬ 
ient opportunity for diRcusslons with the 
various Icudurs. 
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• • * Particularly you may state (tc 

Chiang Kai-shek and other Chinese leaders) 
In connection with the Chinese desire fui 
credits, technical assistance In the economic 
field, and military assistance (I have In mlnci 
the proposed U. S. military advisory group 
which I have approved in principle i, that s 
China disunited and torn by civil strife 
could not be considered realistically as a 
pjroper place for American assistance along 
the lines enumerated. (United Slates Re¬ 
lations With China, pp. 606-606.) 

There is another, and in some respect.s 
more revealin!:, source of inrinht into 
the ‘‘realistic’* quallficaticns which 
Henry Wallace posseroed us an adviser 
to President Truman, particularly so far 
as his estimate of communism in China 
was concerned. This source is the “Sum¬ 
mary Notes of Conversations” between 
Mr. Wallace and President Chiang, June 
21-24, 1944, found in pages 549-559 cf 
the China White Paper of August 1919. 

Here are some of the more (iilighten- 
Ing excerpts: 

He— 

Chiang— 

said that the Chinese people ciki nut regard 
tho CommunlRts n.s Chinc‘.se, but regarded 
them as interniitionalists, subject to the 
orders of the Third International. Mr. 
Wnllnee mentioned the fact that the Third 
International had been dissolved but Prusi- 
clent Chiang indicated that the situation hud 
not been altered by that fact (pp. 552-653). 

He— 

Chiang— 

Bald that the Communists desired a break¬ 
down of Chinese resistance againct the Japa¬ 
nese because this would strengthen their own 
po.sltlon. Mr. Wallace expressed amazement 
at this statement. President Chiang ad¬ 
mitted that the Communists desire the de¬ 
feat of Japan but that they were now ciai- 
vinced that this deleat could be accum- 
pllshed wiUiout Chinese resistance. They 
therefore ho})ed for the t*olla]>se of the 
Kuomlntang prior to the end of the war be¬ 
cause such a collapse would enable them to 
seize power, whereas, il the Kuomlntang 
continued in power until peace the Com- 
munist.s would have no opportunity to sup¬ 
plant it. President Chiang referred to the 
clever Communist propaganda to the effect 
that they were not tied to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, that they were in 
fact nothing more than agrarian democrats. 
Ar a matttcr of fact, the Cominuinsts follow 
the orders of the Third International. The 
Chlnere Government cannot openly criticize 
the Communists for their connection with 
the Third International because it is afraid 
of offending the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Mr. Wallace referred to the pa¬ 
triotic attitude of the Communists in the 
United Slates and said that he could not 
understand the attitude of the Chinese Cv:m- 
munlsts, as described by President Chiang. 
President Chiang said that this difTcrcnce In 
the attitude of the American and Chinese 
Communists might be explained by the. fact 
that there was no possibility of the Amenciai 
Communists seizing power, whereas the Chi¬ 
nese Communists definitely desired to uo so 
in China (p. 563). 

Thus did the hard-headed battler of 
the Communists since the 192J s try ta 
lead the visionary Wallace by the hand 
to a better acquaintance with tlie facts 
of life. He did not get far. Wallace 
commented, later in the same conversa¬ 
tion, end “if. as President Chiarm stated, 
'the Chinese Conlmunist^s were linked 
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with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, then there was even greater need 
for settlement” (p. 654). 

The following day, according to Vin¬ 
cent's notes, Wallace took the tack with 
Chiang that “we are not interested in 
‘Chinese Communists’ but are interest¬ 
ed in the prosecution of the war.” In 
that connection. Vincent adds a signifi¬ 
cant parenthetical note; 

He— 

Wallace— 

and Mr, Vincent had decided upon this line 
of approach the night before In order to avoid 
further lengthy discussion of the Commu¬ 
nists per se. 

Even so, Mr. Wallace d?d not keep 
Chiang entirely away from the subject. 
The Generalissimo complained with ob¬ 
vious justification: 

Much pressure has been brought to bear 
by the United States Government to have 
the Chinese Government reach a settlement 
with the Communists but the United States 
Government has exerted' no pressure upon 
the Communists (p. 555). 

To which I might add that Chiang, in 
1944. “hadn’t seen anything yet,” along 
that line. 

Mr. Wallace offered the gratuitous ad¬ 
vice to Chiang that “there should be no 
situation in China which might lead to 
conflict with the U. S. S. R.” At the same 
time he explained that the United States 
could not be expected to be a party to 
negotiations between China and the 
USSR, which takes on the character of a 
masterpiece of irony in view of what 
President Roosevelt subsequently agreed 
to, in the way of the betrayal of China, 
less than a year later at Yalta. 

Mr. Wallace also gave Chiang the 
benefit of his wisdom on the subject of 
communism. He said, according to Mr. 
Vincent's notes, that “insofar as the 
Communists have power and influence it 
Is due to economic conditions,” and Mr. 
Vincent chimed in that “the best defense 
against communism in China was 
agrarian reform.” 

On the way to the airport to see Mr. 
Wallace off, President Chiang gave him 
his estimate of the Communists: 

He— 

Chiang— 

feels that the Chinese Communists are 
qot men of good faith. Their signature is 
no good. He would not like to see the Presi¬ 
dent blamed for Communist failure to carry 
out commitments. The Generalissimo is a 
true iriend who knows the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists through and through and thinks that 
no matter what the Communists say they 
will do. it will not be carried out In which 
case the President's prestige would suffer 
a great loss. The Generalissimo wants the 
President to know that the conflict between 
the Communists and the Central Govern¬ 
ment is not like that between capitalism and 
labor in the United States—the situations 
are not analogous (p. 559). 

The President then, of course, was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Judging from the 
decisions made by his successor. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, and by the policy of ap¬ 
peasement toward the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists carried out on Truman’s instruc¬ 
tions by General Marshall, Mr. Wallace, 
as constant adviser to President Tru¬ 


man in those critical decision days of 
late 1945 did not convince Mr. Truman of 
the soundness of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
counsel. We know, of course, that Mr. 
Wallace wasn’t convinced himself. 

It is a curious sequel to this ill-fated 
relationship between Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Truman in the China-policy-shaping 
days of late 1945, that when, as Chiang 
had predicted, his prestige began to suf¬ 
fer loss through the faithlessness of the 
Chinese Communists. Mr. Truman un¬ 
dertook to pretend that he had never 
favored including Chinese Communists 
in the Chinese Government. 

The New York Times for March 12, 
1948, quoted the President as saying, at 
a press conference, in answer to the 
direct question that if it was or had been 
American policy to favor Inclusion of 
Communists in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment “it was news to him.” Yet the 
day before the same newspaper quoted 
Secretary of State Marshall as saying 
that the United States Government still 
favored broadening the base of the Chi¬ 
nese Government to include Communists. 

Of such confusion and contradictions, 
was born our present tragic situation in 
the Far East. How lamentable that 
Wallace-Marshall-Truman shaped the 
decisive policy in 1945, when no one in 
the administration thought to consult 
General MacArthur. 


PoSish Independence Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an interesting article 
that appeared in the Daily Evening Item 
of Lynn, Mass., on May 3, 1951: 

Polish Independence Day 

May 3. 1791, is a date comparable In Polish 
history to July 4. 1776, In American annals. 
Just 160 years ago today Poland’s Constitu¬ 
tion was reformed by men of vigor, character, 
and capacity in its Diet who took advantage 
of favorable International developments to 
do away with Its old, out-moded government. 

The death of Frederick the Great In 1786 
loo.scned the bonds of the alliance between 
Prussia and Russia. Russia undertook with 
Austria a war against Turkey, and Russia at 
the same time was attacked by Sweden. 
Prussia Invited Poland to forsake her Rus¬ 
sian alliance and offered to place 40,000 at 
her disposal. 

But these advantageous external develop¬ 
ments were useless so long as Poland was 
hampered by her anarchical constitution. 
The strong men in the Diet, taking advan¬ 
tage of an Easter recess when the malcon¬ 
tents were out of town, demanded reforms. 
King Stanislaus exhorted the deputies to 
accept the new constitution, and a brand- 
new era dawned for the Poles. 

The change converted Poland Into a heredi¬ 
tary limited monarchy. Invidious class dis¬ 
tinctions were abolished. The towns got full 
administrative and judicial autonomy and a 
certain measure of parliamentary representa¬ 


tion. The peasants were placed under the 
protection of the law, and their serfdom 
mitigated. Absolute religious toleration was 
established. 

While Poland has seen many sorrowful 
days in the years which have Intervened, 1791 
stands out as a red-letter year in her history. 
Here in Lynn residents of Polish birth or 
descent will celebrate the anniversary Sun¬ 
day with appropriate ceremonies. Their fel¬ 
low citizens of good will will join with them 
in their prayers for a brighter day for their 
valiant homeland. 


Equal Opportunity in Emplojrment for the 
Physically Handicapped 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. PrOwSldent, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record an essay written 
by George Kosciusko ^Veaver, who resides 
at 621 North Main Street, Louisburg, 
N. C., and is a member of the senior class 
of the W. R. Mills School, Louisburg, 
N. C. This essay is entitled “Equal Op¬ 
portunity in Employment for the Physi¬ 
cally Handicapped,” and it won second 
prize in the contest conducted by the 
President’s Committee on National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped. This 
contest was entered into by representa¬ 
tives of the high school students in 34 
States, the District of Columbia. Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and there 
were five awards. Each of the other four 
awards were won by young ladies, but 
the second award, which consisted of a 
trip to Washington and $400. was won 
by Mr. Weaver, the splendid high .school 
student of Louisburg, N. C. These stu¬ 
dents visited Washington on Friday, May 
4, 1951, and received the awards at the 
United States Department of Labor. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Equal Opportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped 
(By George Kosciusko Weaver) 

Listen, America. May we have a moment 
of your time? A moment is all we ask, but 
It is truly a crucial one. Interrupt your 
dally routine, and listen to what we have 
to say. We assure you, you will not regret 
It. We are the voices of the physically 
handicapped. We spenk in many tongues; 
we abide in many locales, and we ask for but 
one thing: To be given a chance—a chance 
to prove our worthiness and capabilities. 
We will do the rest. 

You might ask, "Who are the physically 
handicapped? How can I help them If I 
do not know who they are?" You have 
only to look around to see us. Some of us 
are war casualties. Some have been dis¬ 
abled in accidents, some because of Illness. 
The young man down the street who lost a 
leg in the war is one of use. The pretty but 
crippled young girl who had infantile paral¬ 
ysis Is, too. We are at least 7,000,000 strong, 
and day by day we are increasing the work¬ 
ing force of the United States to new heights. 
Rehabilitation agencies and groups are go- 
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ing a long way in enabling ua to become 
competent and skilled workers, but much 
still remains to be done. A little encourage¬ 
ment and reassurance from you can go a 
long way in reinstating our pride and help¬ 
ing us to find the position that is congruent 
to our abilities. 

Many of us are bewildered and fearful 
beoauae of indifferent reactions on the part 
of our fellowman upon learning that we 
are handicapped in some manner. You can 
show your faith in us by giving us a chance 
for equal employment. This would help in 
giving us release from mental anguish, from 
an acquired feeling of inferiority, and from 
being called the “tin cup*’ brigade. To re¬ 
fuse us this may mean total destruction of 
our very life, for we will remain broken in 
body and spirit. Give us a chance at this 
thing called happiness. If you are inter¬ 
ested at all in the welfare of our country, 
the well-being of its citizens, you are in¬ 
terested in the employment of us, the physi¬ 
cally handicapped. 

Some of us have been given this chance. 
Have we not proved our proficiency in many 
walks of life far better than expected? Our 
high output and efficiency records have 
equaled that of the unimpaired and excelled 
It in many places. We ask only that you 
take our records and study them carefully. 
Study them closely so that you may realize 
that we are Just as capable of turning out 
excellent work as the nonhandicapped work¬ 
er. After all, we are actually disabled only 
when our disabilities hamper ua in perform¬ 
ing the duties of a certain Job. Analysis of 
our problems can easily determine which 
Jobs we are capable of handling and which 
we are not. You must realize that in order 
to utilize the full potentiality of the Na¬ 
tion’s working papulation, our talents and 
abilities must not be lost because of prej¬ 
udiced and biased opinions on the part of 
the employers and employees. When we can 
do a Job well, we are no longer considered 
handicapped as far as that Job Is concerned. 

You have no doubt seen our slogan: Hire 
the Handicapped, It’s Good Biislness. and 
have probably asked. Why should I hire the 
handicapped, when I can get all the em¬ 
ployees I need from the ranks of the unim¬ 
paired? The answer to this question is ob¬ 
vious. Take another close look at our rec¬ 
ords. You will see that we have proved out¬ 
standing in the ability to adapt ourselves 
to existing requirements. We have an ex¬ 
cellent record In carefulness and safety. We 
have demonstrated our proficiency In pro¬ 
ductiveness; our reliability and regularity 
record equals that of any working force in 
the Nation. These facts substantiate be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt that It is good 
business to hire the handicapped. 

If you are still a bit Incredulous about 
our records as a whole, why not look at the 
Individual ones? Your local rehabilitation 
agency will be more than glad to supply you 
with countless cose histories of successful 
restitution which later led to profitable em¬ 
ployment and happiness. Amon», our fore¬ 
fathers, you will find many notables who had 
some serious physical handicap but who 
overcame it to leave their footprints on the 
sands of time. Was not Miltcn blind, Edison 
and Beethoven deaf? As for our contem¬ 
poraries. the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
one of the greatest leaders our country 
has aver had, was crippled by Infantile paral¬ 
ysis. Helen Keller, one of the greatest 
among women, became deaf and blind at a 
very early age. In overcoming her handicap, 
she has inspired many who otherwise prob¬ 
ably would have never tried. 

Many of us do nut realize what is being 
done for our benefit. In this respect, It la 
the duty of the community to show those 
who are discouraged and disillusioned that 
a genuine effort is being made by the ones 
who understand our prol)lem8 to locate a job 
adapted to our specific tuient and ability. 


There are an estimated 6,000,000 of us who 
are employed while there is an estimated 
million who are not, but who are willing 
and who could be added to the working 
force of the Nation throxigh bettor training 
and rehabilitation lacUities, suited to the 
Individual. Open the door of opportunity 
to us. and do unto us as you would have us 
do unto you were the tables turned and 
you were pbirslcally handicapped. 

Why not give us this chance? Take our 
Interests at heart and grant us the privilege 
of taking our rightful place in the com¬ 
munity. State, and Nation. It is the people’s 
way. It is the American way, the democratic 
way; and most important of all, it is God’s 
way. 


The Bask Pay of Commistioned and En¬ 
listed Personnel of Our Armed Forces 
Should Be Regulated in Accordance 
With the Costof-Living Index 

REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PXMMSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just introduced House bill 3991 to provide 
that the basic pay of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of our Armed 
Forces should be regulated in accordance 
with the cost-of-living index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The bill provides that the President 
shall examine annually on May 15 the 
status of the cost-of-living index in re¬ 
lation to the pay scale as established by 
Congress October 1. 1949. Whenever 
the President finds that the cost-of-liv¬ 
ing index has risen above or fallen below 
the cost-of-living Index of October 1, 
1049, in excess of 3 percent, an adjust¬ 
ment in the ba.sic pay of all members of 
the armed services shall be made as of 
July 1 of the calendar year in which such 
determination is made. In other words, 
the adjustment in pay scales is not ret¬ 
roactive. 

When Congress passed the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 and made it 
effective October 1, 1949, it represented 
the results of a comprehensive study by 
Congress and a similar study by an all¬ 
civilian commission appointed by the 
Secretary of Defense in 1947 and com¬ 
monly called the Hook Commission. 

It was found by the Hook commis¬ 
sion after an exhaustive research into 
wages paid by Industry of comparable 
jobs and taking into consideration the 
economic condition of the country dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1949 that the pay 
scales for ranks and grades of our Armed 
Forces were away out of line and needed 
adjustment. As a result, the Hook Com¬ 
mission presented to Congress pay scales 
that it felt were fair and equitable to all 
concerned. In submitting its recom¬ 
mendations the Hook Commission in¬ 
formed Congress that it felt that the 
spread of the pay scale was as sound at 
that time as it was possible to make it. 
At the same time, it was pointed out 
that as the country’s economic condi¬ 


tion changed from time to time, a fiat 
percentage increase or decrease across 
the board to all concerned should be ap¬ 
plied to pay and allowances so as not to 
upset the spread of pay scales as finally 
agreed upon. 

Before Congress enacted into law the 
recommendations of the Hook Commis¬ 
sion, it followed the cost-of-living index 
and reduced the proposed officers base 
pay 5 percent and enlisted personnel’s 
base pay by 2 percent. Subsistence al¬ 
lowance was also reduced by $3. In oth¬ 
er words, before the recommendations 
could be written into law the cost of liv¬ 
ing dropped with the result that the pro¬ 
posed pay scales were adjusted ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Since the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 was approved by Congress, there 
has been a considerable change in the 
economic condition of the country. The 
cost-of-living index published monthly 
by the Department of Labor shows a de¬ 
cided upward swing since the fall of 
1949. The following comparison between 
the index of August 1949 and February 
1951 plainly shows the status of the take- 
home pay of the members of the military 
services in regard to the economic posi¬ 
tion of the country: 

Table {furnUhed by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the U. S. Department of 

Labor) 
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A study of the above table reveals that 
since the enactment of the Career Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1949. the over-all aver¬ 
age cost of living increase is 9 percent 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Keeping in mind that military per¬ 
sonnel are located by and large in con¬ 
gested areas the cost of living percent¬ 
ages would reflect even greater changes 
for them because of shortages of housing, 
and so forth, which tend to Increase 
rates due to the congested area condi¬ 
tions. Then, too, frequent moves of the 
service family tend to cause their ex¬ 
penses for house furnishings to be greater 
than the average, when they have to 
more frequently set up housekeeping in 
new locations. This factor also influ¬ 
ences the miscellaneous category which 
shows an increase of 10.5 percent. 

When taking into consideration these 
additional factors one can readily see 
that the over-all cost-of-living increase 
for service personnel could be estimated 
in the neighborhood of 10 percent to 12 
percent for the categories listed above. 

Practically all forms of transportation, 
both local and national, have increased 
a great deal in cost during this period. 
A major point th^i Hook Commission 
took Into consideration in their study 
was the Armed Forces income-tax ex¬ 
emption which ^iis repealed effective 
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January 1, 1949. The Commission took 
this loss of exemption into account so 
that no member of the Armed Forces ac¬ 
tually took a cut in his over-all salary. 
Since the enactment of the Career Com¬ 
pensation Act. the withholding tax rate 
for Federal income tax has been in¬ 
creased from 15 to 18 percent. This re¬ 
sults in a decrease in the take-home pay 
not contemplated by the Hook Commis¬ 
sion. while at the same time the cost of 
living has steadily increased. 

It is conAmon knowledge that the cost- 
of-living index is used as a pattern for 
the pay of personnel in private industry 
and on that basis several pay Increases 
have been granted since 1949. Yet. to 
date no consideration has been given to 
living expenses of military personnel. 

I hope that my biU. H. R. 3991. will 
receive immediate consideration by Con¬ 
gress so that those men and women who 
serve in our Armed Forces will be given 
the same consideration as accorded 
those who work in private Industry. 


The American Pretiel 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

OV PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7. 19SI 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to call to your atten¬ 
tion that Wednesday of this week will 
mark an important anniversary in the 
industrial and social life of my district 
and, in fact, of the entire Nation. 

May 9 marks the celebration of the 
creation of what has virtually become a 
national Institution—the American 
pretzel, which is 90 years old this month. 

Actually, I might point out, the pret¬ 
zel is many centuries old, dating back 
to earliest religious rites. But the com¬ 
mercial pretzel, a tribute to the heralded 
American ingenuity and business acu¬ 
men, w^as born in the tiny town of Lititz, 
Pa., in the Ninth Congressional District 
in 1861. 

Like so many things American, the 
pretzel has its roots in many cultures. 
In ancient Rome, the pretzel symbolized 
victory in battle; while in the early mon¬ 
asteries it meant the crossed arms of 
prayer. To us it is a symbol of our abil¬ 
ity to synthesize basic ingredients into 
a product vastly superior to its ances¬ 
tors. Incidentally your early pretzel 
was known in Italy as “brazitella” and in 
Germany as “brezel.” 

But all the.se early pretzels had a life 
span of only one day. They were baked 
in the corner bake shop, and were eaten 
only by people close to the bakery. It 
remained for an American to invent a 
formula which would keep pretzels fresh 
for days and weeks and even months. 
And it took American businessmen to 
carry the pretzel to every home, to estab¬ 
lish the pretzel as a part of our everyday 
lives. 

Never sneer at the pretzel, nor dis¬ 
count its impact on the economy of the 


Nation. Munch instead for a moment 
on the fact that approximately 100,000,- 
000 pounds of pretzels are made and con¬ 
sumed In the United States each year. 
One hundred million pounds of pretzels, 
more than the total displacement of our 
largest battleship, the Mighty Mo, the 
U. S. S. Missouri. 

A plaque will be unveiled on the N. 
D. Sturgis pretzel plant, where, in 1861, 
an itinerant baker revealed a secret 
formula he had devised to make com¬ 
mercial pretzels. Almost like a symbol 
of American resomrcefulness, like a 
Johnny Appleseed, this unknown baker 
planted the seed of the American pretzel 
at Lititz, and then quietly moved on. 

Prom that seed grew the international 
pretzel industry, which has carried the 
pretzel to us all. 

As a supplement to these remarks, I 
would call to your attention the follow¬ 
ing chronological account of the develop¬ 
ment of the pretzel to its present culi¬ 
nary perfection. And for more tangible 
evidence concerning this Pennsylvania 
Dutch delicacy I would invite you to help 
yourself to the pretzels which will be 
placed in the cloak rooms and on the 
tables in the House dining rooms 
through the courtesy of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute. You will find 
them to be a delightful version of an 
old twist. The above-mentioned fol¬ 
lows: 

Facts About the Ninetieth Anniversary of 
THE Pretzel 

Tho inhttbltants of the hamlet of Lititz, 
Pa. (population 5,500), will devote Mny 9. 
1951, to the American pretzel. On that date 
Lititz will step back to the year 1861, when 
the first commercial pretzel was baked in 
a Lititz oven. 

Schoolchildren, businessmen and other 
burghers of Lititz will participate in the 
holiday. Gov. John S. Pine and other State 
dignitaries, and show-business figures, will 
Join descendants of the first pretzel baker 
in the observance of the humble start of an 
international Industry, 

As the culmination of the ceremonies, a 
plaque, dedicated by the National Pretzel 
Bakers Institute, will be unveiled on the 
N. D. Sturgis pretzel factory, site of the first 
commercial pretzel. The marker will be un¬ 
veiled by Linda Herr, 6, and Robert Splckler, 
8, great grandchild, and great-great grand¬ 
child respectively, of the first pretzel baker. 

Following is the Lititz legend: The first 
skirmishes of the Civil War were being 
waged when a wanderer strolled into tho 
tranquillity of the picturesque Pennsylvania 
Dutch community of Lititz. The vagabond, 
his sack slung to a stick over his shoulder, 
stopped at the tiny shop of baker Wililam 
H. Rauch, and requested a temporary Job. 
“I’m a wandering man," he explained, “I 
don’t know how long IT stay." Baker Rauch 
wiped his flour-covered hands on the apron 
that covered his round belly, and smiled, 
"Stay as long as you like." 

And so, the Itinerant baker went to work 
for Rauch, making, among other delicacies, 
the light, flavorful pretzels for which the 
Pennsylvania Dutch were famous. But, as 
wonderful as they were, these pretzels be¬ 
came stale after 24 hours. 

Baker Rauch fed his transient employee 
the good, wholesome upstate Dutch dishes. 
Most of all. Rauch ofiered his hobo baker 
the warmth and hospitality of his home. 
Finally, however, the urge to move on forced 
the wanderer to leave. In gratitude, the 
vagabond baker showed old man Rauch a 
formula he had Invented to make pretzels 
that would stay fresh; pretzels that could 
be made In quantity and sold days later. 


But Baker Rauch did not appreciate the 
value of the secret formula. He gave the 
formula to his apprentice. Julius Bturgls. 
Sturgis then established the first pretzel 
factory In tho world on Main Street In Lititz. 
This historic plant Is still In operation pro¬ 
ducing the pretzel that made Lititz famous. 

From this Inauspicious beginning, from 
the gratitude of a vagabond baker, grew 
the pretzel Industry. Today almost 100,- 
000,000 pounds of pretzels are baked each 
year, baked with the secret formula pre¬ 
sented to Baker Rauch 90 years ago. 

The origin of the hiunble pretzel Is 
shrouded In antiquity; it has been traced 
back through prereligious associations to 
basic life symbolism. The first neopretzels 
were made to celebrate the worship of wheat 
as a giver of life. 

In an approximation of chronological 
order: the pretzel is believed to be a descend¬ 
ant of the Hebrew bagel; it was a symbol of 
victory In battle to the encient Romans; 
used for healing and In burial ceremonies; 
as a symbol of prayer to the medieval church, 
and for the observance of the New Year In 
middle Europe. 

In the ancient monasteries, the pretzel, 
representing the crossed arms of prayer, was 
given to children as a reward "or the success¬ 
ful completion of their catechism. 

It was used by the medieval bakers guilds 
as the honored badge of their trade. And It 
was proudly emblazoned by Emperor Fred¬ 
erick of Prussia alter the bakers rescued his 
armies from a major defeat in battle. 

There arc two derivations suggested for the 
name pretzel. One begins with the Latin 
"bracellus," meaning "armlet"—to the Ital¬ 
ian "bracclella"—to old high German "bra- 
zitella"—to the middle hlgl German "bre- 
zel"—to dialect "bretzel"—to the current 
word "pretzel." 

Another source traces the name back to the 
Latin "pretloltt" meaning "small gift," which 
the monks vould offer to worthy child stu¬ 
dents. 

The pretzel, at one time, was so integral 
a part of the church procedure that a Roman 
Catholic ban once prohibited its usage in 
any other connection. 

However, after many centuries, the pretzel 
became even more Inextricably as.soclnted 
with the Bavarian beer hall. Beer and pret¬ 
zels wei\ a pair rivaling ham and eggs, or 
moLii and June. 

It was the German.s who brought the pret¬ 
zel to the new continent. As early as 1613 
pretzels came to America, to the new com¬ 
munity of Germanlov.'ii, in Pennsylvalia. 

From 1613 to 1861 pretzels wore almost 
exclusive to the renn.sylvanla German com¬ 
munities. The major reason for their re¬ 
stricted usage was their impermanence. 
Pretzels had to be hand-rolled and twisted, 
and baked either in a home oven or at tlie 
corner bake shop. They had a Iresshness 
span of only 1 day. 

But then, the tramp visited Lititz, and de¬ 
vised the formula which made pretzels avail¬ 
able to the world. 

Prom the original pretzel factory belong¬ 
ing to Julius Sturgis, apprentices carried the 
pretzel iorinula throughout up-State Penn- 
Bvlvania, where some 70 percent of all pret¬ 
zels arc still made; and thence to Ohio, 
Michigan, and other States. 

Still, pretzels were associated chiefly with 
beer, until the appetuance on the pretzel 
panorama of Harold H. Moss. 

An ex-clergyman turned p-etzel publicist, 
silver-haired, blond-browed Moss devoted 
himself with truly religious zeal to the home¬ 
ly pretzel. Single-handedly, Moss carried the 
pretzel out of the beer hall. 

Moss sold the nation on pretzels and Ice 
cream. He Invented pretzel variations like 
the pretzel stick, chocolate-covered and pep¬ 
permint favored pretzels. He foraged 
through the kitchens of .he Pennsylvania 
Dutch communities and came up with pret* 
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Bel soups, pretzel salads, pretzel souflles and 
^.ancakes. 

Another great stimulus to pretzel sales was 
the advent of the pretzel-twisting machine. 
A serious shortage of pretzel-benders was im¬ 
minent in 1938 when the mechanical twister 
made its welcome appearance. 

From a poundage In 1038 of 52,000.000, 
Moss and the machine twister lifted pretzel 
sales to the present figure of almost 100,000,- 
000 pounds. 

In addition, 02.2 percent of all pretzels are 
now sold in groceries, delicatessens and 
school cafeterias. 

After a long, long journey, the pretzel has 
finally found its way home. 


lodcpendent Offices Appropriation Bill, 

1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT THOKIAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker. In ex¬ 
tending my remarks during general de¬ 
bate on the Independent offices appro¬ 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1952, 1 


wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the line cooperation of the other 
members of the subcommittee in con¬ 
ducting the hearings, in writing the bill, 
and passing it through the House. Mr. 
Gore, of Tennessee, and Mr. Andrews, of 
Alabama, are veteran members of the 
Appropriations Committee and have had 
much experience as members of the In¬ 
dependent Offices Subcommittee. Their 
assistance has been indispensable. Their 
service to the Nation and to their dis¬ 
tricts is outstanding. Their judgment is 
always excellent: their sense of fairness 
is always present. On the minority side, 
we have such outstanding old timers, so 
to speak, as Mr. Phillips, of California, 
and Mr. Coudert, of New York. Mr. 
Phillips is the ranking Republican mem¬ 
ber and he does an outstanding job. He 
Is always courteous, polite, and at all 
times knows all the facts and figure.s in 
every proceeding. Hls district and the 
entire 3tate of California and the Nation 
can well be proud of him. In this sub¬ 
committee which deals largely with bi¬ 
partisan commissions, very little parti¬ 
san politics is indulged in. Mr. Coudert 
brings a wealth of business experience to 
the committee. His ideas and good judg¬ 
ment always carry great weight with the 
other members. We have for the first 
time on our subcommittee, even though 


they are old members of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. Mr. Yates, of Illinois, 
and Mr. Norris Cotton, of New Hamp¬ 
shire. Mr. Yates Is brilliant and hard¬ 
working. He has taken a most active 
part in conducting hearings and writing 
the bill. He has added much balance to 
the committee. Mr. Cotton, of New 
Hampshire, has a wealth of what we 
Texans call common horse sense and is 
an outstanding credit to all of New Eng¬ 
land and to the great State of New 
Hampshire which he so ably represents. 
All of us like him and admire him. 

Much has been said on the floor of 
this House today about the provision on 
pages 49 and 50 of the bill under “Mari¬ 
time activities” relating to payments by 
the United States on account of the pur¬ 
chase, requisition, or loss of vessels. 

The tabulation which follows shows for 
a small number of ships chosen at ran¬ 
dom by the Maritime Administration the 
acquisition cost to the owner, the 
amount paid by the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion for charter hire, and the amount 
paid the owner when the ship was sunk. 
It should be noted that more than 750 
such ships were lost during the war. 
Following this tabulation is a letter from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, dealing with the same subject 
matter. 


ri/o—i iino cnancr. Jvn- 




Owner and ship 


Alcot; Steamship (’o., Inc., Alcoa Leader: 

M(’. 

WSA T/c. 

T/c. 

T/c. 

T/c. 

American Uawuiiiui Btcnm.ship (’o., Penmyl- 

tiuviHii: 

T,(!. 

T/c. 

It'h.. 

Anicriran South Afnciin Llrn', Loricmtler: 

T/c.... 

T/c... 

Atncnciin West Africati Muc, AN csl Kebar: T/c. 

Grace Liiics,'i’uchiia 'f'/c . .. 

1sthuiiaii Sb‘anishi|) Go., (’hlcka.Kjiw ('ify I’/c. 
Luckeiibach Steainsliip Co , J^ iia Luckcjibacli: 

'1>.. 

T/c .. 

T'c.-. 

Lykes llHJs. Stcanislii)) ('o.. Lout ,<11 Lykett: 

Tic .-. 

T/e_ . -- 

Mafoon Navijtation Co., Jlonoiuu: 

Tic . 

T/c... 

Watt'rmiin Stciimslilp Corp., Au/tnouf; 

T/c.. 

T/c. 


From W8A 
cbm tor 

To WPA 
oliartor 

Rato Pit 
nioutb 

Total charter 
bm* paid 

Yi'ar 

built 

Year 
iicqijiml 
l>y owner 

E.'jfirantcd 
cost to ow ner 

DuU) lost 

Amount paid 

fOI IhSS 

Deo, 1.^1041 
Mny i:$, 1942 
May 16.1942 
Dec. 1.194.'$ 
.hmc 10,1944 

May 1.3.1042 
Mny 16.1942 
Doc. 1.1943 
June 10,1044 
June .10,1944 

$.17. .560. no 
32.8(K>. 00 
81,800.00 
3.J, 040 00 
27, «(K). (K) 

1 $], 048, 469 73 

1919 

1940 

$210,000 

June 

30,1944 

mb, 307 

Fob. 2,1042 
May 16.1942 
.Inly hi. 1943 

May 16.1042 
.Tilly 1,1. 104.1 
June 30,1944 

40.191. 2.5 
42.73.5 00 
13, 329.25 

1 825,192. 77 

1913 

1913 

716. 786 

June 

3(», 1944 

566,910 

Fob. 17,1942 
May l(i. 1942 
May 25.1942 
.June 8.1942 
May 30,1942 

May 16.1042 
Dw. 30.1942 
(let. 29.1942 
July 12.1942 
Oct. 7,1942 

43, -12.5.00 
46. 320.00 
:$7,119. ()0 
: 21,411.00 

4(», (KK), 00 

} 507,56;$. 93 

220. 767. 69 
47,86.5 98 
19.7, 297. 71 

1918 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1910 

1928 

1937 

1920 

36.5,688 

2:$1,50S 
45. 600 
864, 471 

Dec. 

Oct. 

July 

Oct. 
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7,1942 
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7:41,260 

Frb. 4.1942 
M.'iy 16,1942 
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Mav 16,1942 
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June 30.1944 
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1922 
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30,1944 
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May 16.1942 

* May 16,15'42 
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1, 263, 301 

J'«i. 

9, 1943 

1,191, 5.52 

Mar. 22,1942 
May 1«., 1942 

May 16.1012 
July 5,19-12 

3^.4<HI.0O 
40,960. (K» 

} 129,61.5.45 

1919 

1937 

127, 662 

July 

5,i942 

768,000 

11 
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SciH. 24,1942 

,1.8, 500.00 
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1920 
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Lykes Bros. Stcsiinship Co.: Volun* 


Drv earpo, MC. 

WSA T/c. 

T/c . 

iVb. 


Built 


Deud-woiglit 

tuns 


n,8.w 


Yoai ac¬ 
quired 


to:i7 


Estimated con- 
structiuu co.st 


$9 151,660.67 


Kullinaled cost 
to owner 


$101,040.42 


Clnirler hire— 


1: rom- 


Nov. 28,1041 
ScpI. li.l<'42 
Dec. 1.10'D 
Au?. 29.1944 


Aur. 8,1042 
Dee. 1.194.$ 
20.1944 
Apr. 19.1046 


Rate ol hire 
IXT mouth 


$,Vf, 00 

4T, 4(K).<i0 
41 . inn. 00 
14,812.50 


'I'otal cliarter 
paid 


$1,769,840.09 


Comptroller General 
OP THE United States, 
Washington, May 4, 1951, 
Hon. Albert Thomas. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Independ¬ 
ent Offices Appropriations, Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr Dear Mr. Chairman ; Your letter of to¬ 
day requests my comments on thie following 


provision carried in the appropriation for 
xn’'jritlmo activities of the Department of 
Commerce on pages 40 and 60 of the Inde¬ 
pendent Offices appropriation bill, 1052, as 
reported by the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions: 

“No money appropriated by this or any 
other act may be used for the payment to 
the owner on account of the purchase, requi¬ 
sition, or loss fur which the United States 


is responsible of any vessel previously sold by 
the United States in an amount in excess of 
the price paid the United States depreciated 
as hereinafter provided, plus depreciated cost 
of capital improvements made on such ves¬ 
sel. subsequent to such sale by the United 
States; Provided, That, in the case of any 
vessel the price of which has been adjusted 
pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1943, as 
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amended, the payment shall not exceed the 
statutory sales price of such vessel as of 
Blarch 8, 1946, depreciated, plus the depre¬ 
ciated cost of capital improvements made on 
such vessel subsequent to such date: Pro¬ 
vided further, That in the case of a bona 
fide purchaser for value, the payment may 
equal but not exceed the adjusted basis of 
the vessel in the hand of such purchaser 
determined under section 113 (b) of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code. If any vessel previ¬ 
ously sold by the United States is chartered 
or taken for use by the United States, the 
charter hire paid for bareboat use of the 
vessel shall not be based on a value in excess 
of the payment permitted under the preced¬ 
ing provisions in case the vessel were pur¬ 
chased by the United States. Depreciation 
under the preceding provisions shall be com¬ 
puted in accordance with the schedule 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for income-tax purposes, or, in the absence 
of any such schedule, depreciation shall be 
computed at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, neither the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce nor the Federal Maritime Board shall 
determine, for any purpose whatsoever, a 
valuation for any vessel previously sold by 
the United States, except in accordance with 
the preceding provisions.*' 

An Identical provision was included in the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 1951, 
H. R. 3587, as passed by the House, but was 
stricken from the bill when reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. That 
provision was submitted by the Maritime 
Administrator at the request of your sub¬ 
committee in order to apply to all cases of 
vessels sold by the United States, and later 
reacquired by the Government, the princi¬ 
ples of section 802 of the Merchant Marine 
Act. 1936, as amended, limiting the amount 
to be paid by the United States through 
purchase or requisition for vessels on which 
a construction-differential subsidy was paid. 
I am aware that the provisions of section 
802 require the limitation on the price to 
be paid by the United States In event of re- 
acqulsltlons to be written Into contracts 
executed by the former Maritime Commis¬ 
sion, whereas many of the vessels to which 
the presently proposed limitation might ap¬ 
ply were acquired from the Government 
without such provisions in the contracts. 
Thus, the present limitation represents a 
belated attempt to remedy what I have felt 
was a basic defect in the Ship Soles Act of 
1946. Notwithstanding the potential legal 
and constitutional questions which might 
be raised, it is a laudable effort to conserve 
the taxpayers' funds in a field where past 
history has shown that the interests of the 
Government have suffered in transactions 
involving the disposal of ships by the Gov¬ 
ernment at depressed prices and the later 
payment by the Government for acquisition, 
charter, or loss of the same vessels at much 
higher prices. 

Time does not permit the ascertainment 
of the aggregate amounts involved in such 
cases. Certain of those cases were referred 
to by you on the floor of the House yesterday. 
Others have been the subject of reports to 
the Congress by the General Accounting 
Office Incident to its examinations of the ac¬ 
counts and records of the former Maritime 
Commission. 

The following two cases are representative 
of what has happened in the past and what 
will happen again unless some limitation 
can be established on the amounts to be paid 
by the Government upon reacqulsitlon of 
vessels previously disposed of by it: 

The first company purchased 23 vessels 
built by the Government during 1919, 1920, 
and 1921, at an estimated cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment of $41,421,000. The company’s cost 


of acquisition was $1,570,000. The book 
value of the vessels at December 31, 1941, 
was $982,000, and the former Maritime Com¬ 
mission’s estimated world market value at 
December 31, 1938, was $2,170,000. The 
Commission chartered all these vessels for 
varying periods during World War II and 
paid effective bareboat charter hire of $7,162,- 
000. Ten of the vessels were sunk, and for 
those 10 vessels the owner received Insurance 
of approximately $4,910,000, most of which 
was paid by the Government. Two of the 
vessels were requisitioned for title in 1946 
for $640,000. Thus, the amount received by 
the owner for the use, loss, and taking of 
vessels, for which he paid $1,670,000, was 
$12,712,000. 

Following World War 11, the same com¬ 
pany bought 26 vessels, most of which were 
built in 1944. The cost to the Government 
was $74,836,000. of which $3,484,000 was for 
national-defense features. The basic sales 
price to the purchaser was $24,720,000 less 
class and reconversion allowances of $1,056,- 
000, leaving a net recovery to the Govern¬ 
ment of $23,664,000. 

The second company acquired nine vessels 
built in 1919 and 1920, at a cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment of $13,739,000. Those vessels cost 
the company $529,000. Their book value at 
December 31. 1941, was $343,000. and the 
former Maritime Commission's world mar¬ 
ket value December 31. 1938, was $756,000. 
All nine vessels were c'^artered to the Gov¬ 
ernment during World War II and effective 
bare-boat charter hire of $1,707,000 was paid 
by the Government. In addition, the owner 
collected insurance of $2,852,000. most of 
which was paid by the Government, for five 
of the vessels which were sunk, and $789,000 
for two of the vessels requisitioned for title 
by the Government in 1944 and 1946, Thus, 
the amount received by the owner for the 
use, loss, and taking of vessels, for which he 
paid $629,000. was $6,348,000 

This second company after World War II 
bought 7 vessels built in 1944 and 1945, at 
a cost to the Government of $32,034,000. of 
which $10,276,000 was for national-delense 
features. The basic sales price to the pur¬ 
chaser was $7,613,000 less class and recon¬ 
version allowances of $1,797,000, leaving a 
net recovery by the Government of $6,716,- 
000 . 

It should be emphasized that the foregoing 
cases are not isolated ones. However, they 
should be sufficient to indicate that the Gov¬ 
ernment. which Inevitably sells its vessels 
in a buyer's market and buys them in a sell¬ 
er's market, needs every legitimate means 
to minimize the resulting financial disad¬ 
vantages. 

Naturally, representatives of those inter¬ 
ests which would be affected by the opera¬ 
tion of the proposed limitation have argued 
strongly against it. They have raised 
doubts in the minds of coiiicientlous legis¬ 
lators who have expressed those doubts in 
debate. It is fully recognized that the pro¬ 
vision. while binding on the Maritime Ad¬ 
ministration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the General Accounting Office, would 
be open to construction in court actions. 
Concerning the constitutional point of Just 
compensation, I can only restate the tradi¬ 
tional position of the General Accounting 
Office—and to my mind the only sound posi¬ 
tion that can be taken by the Office—that 
it does not exist to question the constitu¬ 
tionality, but to carry out faithfully the 
mandates of legislation enacted by the Con¬ 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lindsat C. Waxrsn, 

Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


Wholetale Price Index ReTeaU Inflation¬ 
ary Trend Continues 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW TORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under Jeave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following news 
bulletin for May 3. 1951: 

Wholesale Price Index Reveals Inflation¬ 
ary Trend Continues 

The damage being done to the whole do¬ 
mestic economy by the continuing inflation, 
and the consequent loss in purchasing power 
of the dollar is clearly revealed by a study 
of the fluctuation in the wholesale-price in¬ 
dex for commodities in general, all consid¬ 
ered necessary to the proper and efficient 
functioning of our economy. 

The respective price index for selected 
years based upon 1926 equals 100 and the 
relative purchasing power of $1 Is shown 
by the table which follows: 



Wholesale 

pritt? 

umIux 

Purchasing 
power of 
(lolltir 

1890. 

fiO.2 

$1 779 

18%. .. 
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77.1 
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1*21 1 
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. 0-15 
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.001 
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1951. March. 
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Government deficit spending appears to 
be the largest contributing factor to the 
continued Inflationary rise In wholesale 
prices. 


Submerged Lands, House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—Remarks No. 1 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. aVDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in accord¬ 
ance with the unanimous consent of the 
Members of this House, that I be per¬ 
mitted so to do. I am privileged to pre¬ 
sent to your attention very important in- 
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formation with reference to the tldeland 
oil or submerged lands and some of the 
situation as relates to my home city of 
Long Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Now there is pending before the Senate 
Interim Committee Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 20 by the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming IMr. O’MahoneyJ. This 
measui’e is commonly known as the in¬ 
terim tidelands bill and its compan¬ 
ion measure in the same text, in the 
House is House Joint Resolution 131. It 
is by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CellerJ, chairman of 
Judiciary. 

It is well known that former United 
States Senator Sheridan Downey, of Cal¬ 
ifornia, was several weeks ago retained 
by the city of Long Beach to represent its 
position in the tidelands matter to those 
interested and to Congress. On April 
30.1051, this distinguished citizen, repre¬ 
senting Long Beach City, brought to me 
the following text of a proposed amend¬ 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20. 
which text I personally delivered the 
same day to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Interim Committee, pres¬ 
ently considering Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 20. The text is as follows: 

It is hereby provided that all the area 
off the coast of California In San Pedro Bay 
landward from the Federal breakwater and 
landward from a line extending from the 
eastern end of said breakwater due east to 
the rhore line Is hereby recognized as and 
declared to be inland waters. 

My extemporaneous statement made 
before the O’Mahoney Senate committee 
on February 21,1951, contains my discus¬ 
sion there made, but in addition thereto, 
I confirmed the fact that the city of 
Long Beach did not then and does not 
now claim anything seaward beyond the 
corporate limits of the city of Long 
Beach. Here is the text taken from the 
Senate committee hearings: 

Statement or Hon. Clyde Doyle, a Repre¬ 
sentative IN Congress From the State 

OF California 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, certainly I would be re¬ 
miss if I did not state briefly that I very 
much appreciate the courtesy of the chair¬ 
man of this committee and members of the 
committee in inviting me to sit at the com¬ 
mittee table during these hearings. You 
did so at the last session of Congress at 
similar hearings, and 1 appreciate your re¬ 
peating the courtesy. 

There are here In the room, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, certain dis¬ 
tinguished citizens from my home city of 
Long Beach that have been sent by my city 
across the continent to appear at thcvse 
hearings to add weight, at least by their 
presence, to the position of my home city 
on this important subject, and I would like 
the privilege of Just presenting them to the 
committee. It will only take about 30 sec¬ 
onds, and I am sure they would be honored 
by being so presented, and I am sure the 
committee would be glad to see them per¬ 
sonally. 

So if I may have that privilege, first I have 
the honor to Introduce the Honorable Coun¬ 
cilman Keller, chairman of the oil petro¬ 
leum committee of the city council of my 
city, and also a petroleum engineer. 

Emmet H. Sullivan, a member of the har¬ 
bor board of my home city of Long Beach, 
and Mr. Amar, harbor manager of my city, 
and we think the best harbor manager of 
one of the greatest harbors In the country. 

XCVII—Apn.-161 


I will be very brief. I feel that the record 
Is fairly well complete, as the chairman has 
said, on most of the material points that 
could be presented at such a hearing as this. 
Furthermore, our very able city attorney is 
here again, and I will yield what time I 
might otherwise take in his favor and in 
favor of the deputy attorney general of my 
State, who is also to testify this afternoon. 

As a member of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress I filed for the State a quitclaim bill 
representing the State theory of ownership 
of tidelands. I believe the record will show 
that I filed my bill before the Attorney 
General filed his suit against the State of 
California. I filed only after conference 
with the then Secretary of the Interior. Mr. 
Ickes, and with the then Attorney General, 
Mr. Biddle. 

At that time before the suit was filed, I 
registered objection to the proposed suit, and 
I urged that no accounting be asked of my 
State or of my city of any oil royalties re¬ 
ceived by either the State or the city on the 
grounds that my city had received its tide- 
land grants in good faith from my native 
State of California In 1911; the State of 
California dealt in good faith when it made 
the grants and when it made the oil leases; 
and also that when my home city had con¬ 
tracted its oil w'elis on tidelands for produc¬ 
tion purposes that It had dealt In good faith. 

We passed a quitclaim bill in the House of 
Representatives in that Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress. I think there were only 11 votes 
against It. I was one of the Members of 
Congress who voted to override the veto of 
the President of the United States of that 
bill. 

Again in the Eighty-first Congress I again 
filed what wr term, what this committee 
terms, the quitclaim theory for the State of 
CalUornla and other States, and 1 again 
supported that theory by appearing before 
the House committee, and then by appear¬ 
ing before this committee during your im¬ 
portant hearings in the month of August 
19.50. 

I also appeared in the House in the Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congiess in behalf of passage of 
the quitclaim theory bill for the State of 
California and the city of Long Beach. 

And now in this se.sslon of Congress I 
again filed the same bill that had been ap¬ 
proved in the last session of Congress by 
the House Judiciary Committee and for 
which a rule was granted by the House of 
Representatives. The text of that bill was 
the same as the Walters bill of the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress and the same as the Walters 
bill this session of Congress. 

My resolution was H. R. 58. filed January 
3. 1951. and I believe was the first bill filed 
In the House of Representatives, at least 
numerically, representing that theory. 

I, of course, am in support of the Walters 
bill in the House of Representatives. 

The City Council of Long Beach, the city 
harbor board, the city of Long Beach, for- 
W’ardcd to me recently under certification 
of the city clerk, copies of Resolution No. 
C-12838, dated February 6. 1951, registering 
opposition to Senate Resolution 20 and 
House Joint Resolution 131. 

I, therefore, and because I also as Con¬ 
gressman feel that that was the consistent 
position for the city of Long Beach to take 
under the circumstances, oppose the two 
resolutions just named by me. 

As I said, the city attorney will register 
the arguments. I will not take time so to do. 

I do wish to say that I have here As¬ 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 3 by the As¬ 
sembly of the Slate of California registering 
objection to Senate Resolution 20. I wish 
to file that with the committee, and also 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4. 

The Chairman. This material may be re¬ 
ceived and made part of the record. 

(The following resolutions are those re¬ 
ferred to.) 


**A8sembly Joint Relbolution 3 
*'Joint resolution relative to the tidelands and 
submerged lands adjacent to the coastal 
States 

“Whereas until recently it was generally 
recognized that all of the coastal States 
owned a belt of land beneath navigable wa¬ 
ters adjacent to their coasts; and 

“Whereas in 1947 the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that those lands were 
not owned by the States and that the Fed¬ 
eral Government rather than the States has 
paramount rights in and power over the 3- 
mile belt of land; and 

“Whereas the effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court was to divest the States of 
valuable oil rights; and 
“Whereas State ownership of the 3-mile 
land Is not inconsistent with the Federal 
control necessary in the conduct of Interna¬ 
tional affairs and Coast Guard activities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Assejnbly and Senate of 
the State of California {jointly). That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact such legislation as 
will be necessary to restore the ownership of 
the 3-mile belt of land beneath navigable 
waters adjacent to the coasts of the coastal 
States; and be it further 

"Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly Is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative of a coastal State 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
“Joint resolution relative to lands beneath 
the navigable waters adjacent to the coasts 
of coastal States 

“Whereas a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States refutes a long 
recognized claim of the coastal States to the 
8-mile belt of land beneath the navigable 
waters adjacent to their coasts; and 
“Whereas the effect of this decision was to 
divest those States of valuable oil rights; and 
“Whereas ownership of such land by the 
coastal States would In no way interfere with 
Federal control necessary in the conduct of 
international affairs and Coast Guard activl* 
tle.s; and 

"Whereas If It is possible for the Federal 
Government to secure the ownership of such 
lands on the basis of its contentions before 
the Supreme Court, there is a danger that 
the ownership of all State lands in other 
States as well as in the coastal States will 
be Jeopardized; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California, has. by resolution, memorialized 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation necessary to restore this land to 
the State: Now. therefore, be It 

"Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly. That the 
legislatures of each of the States are urged 
to adopt a resolution similar to that of the 
California Legislature; and be it further 
"Resolved, That the legislature of each of 
the States is requested to transmit to the 
Legislature of California copies of any reso¬ 
lutions adopted or notice of any taken rela¬ 
tive to the subject matter of this resolution; 
and be it further 

"Resolved. That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly Is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to each of the legislative bodies of 
each of the States.” 

Mr. Doyle. In closing, Mr. Chairman, may 
I reserve the right to file a short statement 
in addition to this brief by me? 

The Chairman. Yes, Indeed. The commit¬ 
tee will be very glad to receive It. 

(Note. —The supplemental statement filed 
by Congressman Doyle appears In the Ap¬ 
pendixes.) 

Mr. Doyle. The resclutlon by the City 
Council of Long Beach, reierred to, and the 
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harbor board, referred to. on February 6, 
lIMil. wae Incorporated by me with appro¬ 
priate remarka by myself on February 13, 
1051. at page A748 In the Conorbsszonal 
Escoao Appeudli;. 

X wish again to renew my appreciation 
for the courtesy of the committee. 

The Chairman. Congressman Doyle, as 
physical proof of the fact that ywur presenta¬ 
tion to us last year bos not been forgotten, 
I hold In my hand a copy of a photograph of 
Long Beach which you were good enough to 
present to the committee at the hearing on 
Senate Joint Resolution 195 last year. 

This photograph, an enlargement of which 
we also received and which I have sent for 
In order to be exhibited here, contains a rep¬ 
resentation of the line of demarcation fixed 
in the stipulation between the State of Cali¬ 
fornia and the Government of the United 
States. It also shows the limit of the bay as 
defined for the purposes of the cases of 
United States v. Carillo (18 Federal Supple¬ 
ment 121). It shows also a third line much 
farther seaward running from Point Fer- 
mln to Newport Beach. This line cuts off 
a part of the city of Long Beach Itself, and 
from my way of thinking would be utterly 
and completely unfair to the city of Long 
Beach. 

I want the record to be clear, however, that 
nothing In this bill curtails, or fixes. I should 
probably say, the boundary of the Inland 
navigable waters. The greatest care was 
taken In drafting the bill to make certain 
that it would not In any way fix that line. 
The fixing of the line will be made either by 
way of the decision of the Supreme Court 
after the master’s report has been received 
or in permanent legislation eventually passed 
by the Congress. 

1 am sorry that the enlarged map Is not 
present In the room, but I will hand this 
down the line so all the members of the com¬ 
mittee may sec It. 

Mr. Doyle. I wish to thank the chairman 
for that statement. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
you made a similar statement at the hearings 
before this committee last session of Con¬ 
gress when I questioned the propriety of that 
^oposed line. 

Mr. Speaker. I have also made further 
extensions to remarks on this same im¬ 
portant subject at other points in this 
Congressional Record. I respectfully 
call your attention thereto; including 
part of the testimony by City Attorney 
Irving Smith, to whom 1 yielded some 
of my time. 


Submerged Landi—^House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—Remarks No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. aVDE DOYLE 

OF CALirORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. I here¬ 
with present more of my testimony be- 
ior the Senate Interim committee, pre¬ 
sided over by the distinguished Senator 
of Wyoming in connection with Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. on February 21,1951. 
This and other extensions of remarks in 
this Record by me should be read to¬ 
gether. The text is as follows: 

SXTBMESQBD LaNOS 

Senator Long. Could I Mk the witness 
whether the line here on the picture outside 
the proposed Government line — - 


Mr. Doyle. That, Senator Loiio. is the Fed¬ 
eral breakwater. 

Senator Long. And 1 take It that the pro¬ 
posed line proposes to take for the Federal 
Ck>vemment approximately half the land 
Inside the breakwater—^in fact possibly more 
than half. 

Mr. Doyle. More than half, Senator. Fur¬ 
ther. the fact is that the corporate limits 
of my city, which is a municipality under 
our State law and a city of first class, extend 
out at every point at least as far as the Fed¬ 
eral breakwater and in two or three places 
slightly beyond the Federal breakwater; In 
other words, approximately 3 miles out. 

With reference to what the chairman said, 
I call your attention to the fact that the 
Government proposed line here (Indicating! 
is at Gavlola Avenue. That is the landward 
end, and leaves 8 miles and almost 4 miles 
of municipal beach and municipal water 
which could be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior if he wanted to under this reso¬ 
lution. 

The Chairman. Mr, Congressman, you are 
mistaken about that on two grounds. First, 
this line which is denominated the “pro¬ 
posed line" is only the line of the stipulation. 
Mr. Doyle. That Is correct. 

The Chairman. And the Government has 
never proposed any such line. No person has 
made any representation to this committee 
to the effect that that should be the bound¬ 
ary line. It Is not a proposed line. That 
line, according to all of the information I 
have received, was drawn in the stipulation 
merely lor the purpose of putting on the 
landward side all of the wells that have been 
drilled there. It is my information that 
there is no well in the Long Beach Harbor 
on the seaward side of that line. But I have 
tried to make it clear that so far as the 
chairman of this committee is concerned, 
and I would Judge from the expression of 
other members of the committee, there is 
nobody on this committe who even dreams 
that that line of the stipulation should be 
regarded as the boundary of the Inland navi¬ 
gable waters. The boundary in my judg¬ 
ment must be much farther seaward. It 
certainly should not be permitted to cut off 
any part of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you very much, ISx, 
Chairman. 

I Just urge to your attention very briefly 
two points on that. 

Senator Anderson. Do you agree with that 
or not? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Anderson. What the chairman has 
Just said? 

Mr. Doyle. I do. As far as I know, that 
Is a fact. 

Senator Anderson. Then why Is it called 
the Government-proposed line? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, that Is the farthest south 
line, or the line out the farthest In our har¬ 
bor which the Government Is willing to ac¬ 
cept. 

Senator Anderson. As part of the stipula¬ 
tion? 

The Chairman. As part of the stipulation? 
Mr. Doyle. Manifestly. Mr. Chairman, at 
least the whole corporate limits of my city 

was an Inland bay, and all these years- 

The Chairman. My understanding about 
It. sir, was that that line was drawn not for 
the purpose of fixing a boundary but for the 
purpose of defining the line on the landward 
side of which were all of the wells that have 
been drilled. It was a line of convenience 
and not a line of determination of bound¬ 
aries? 

Senator Smathers. May I ask a question? 
Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Senator Sbcatrbrs. Did the people of Cali¬ 
fornia propose that line there? 

Mr. Doyle. We did not. 

Senator Smatrbbc. Who proposed that 
line? 

Mr. Doyle. May I ask the city attorney? 

The Chairman. Yes. 


Mr. Irving W. Satinc. Hr. Chairman. I be¬ 
lieve I should clarify this because of the lack 
of information. That is a Government pro¬ 
posed line. The Justice Department peti¬ 
tioned the Supreme Court In the California 
case that they fix this segment of the Cali¬ 
fornia coast line as the final line of the in¬ 
land waters at San Pedro Bay and ocean 
front at Long Beach. And the Attorney 
General for California, Mr. Mattoon, I am 
sure will bear out and supplement that with 
d->cuments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ml'. Smith, let the Chair 
interrupt so as to clarify again. Mr. Smith 
Is testifying with respect to the lawsuit. 
Now what he says about the lawsuit is cor¬ 
rect. I am talking about the legislation, 
and I want to make it as clear as clear can be 
that, so far as the sponsors of this legislation 
are concerned and according to my Judg¬ 
ment as far as the committee Is concerned, 
that line has never been drawn. It means 
nothing to us, and nothing In this bill is in¬ 
tended to fix that lino or to control the right 
of the city of Long Beach to areas seaward of 
that line. We are taking nothing away from 
it In this legislation. 

Mr. Dotle. Mr. Chairman, may I make one 
brief observation though? Of course, the 
fact that that was proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment In the lawsuit as the permanent line is 
the cause of fear on the part of our reople. 

The Chairman. Naturally. I ran under¬ 
stand that and I am doing my beat to allay 
that feeling. 

Mr. Doyle. One finther point so that you 
realize that the city council and the harbor 
board have more than Just ordinary causes 
of fear, and that Is this: That within the last 
year the harbor department of my city asked 
the right of the Federal Government to 
dredge just adjacent to this proposed lino, 
outside, for the purpose of getting land to 
fill a pier inside the proposed line, and the 
Federal Government refused the right of my 
city to dredge In our own municipal harbor 
contiguous to tile Government proposed line 
to get land to fill a pier area within my cor¬ 
porate limits on the ground. Mr. Clialriiian, 
that the dredging would ta’ie place outside 
the Government proposed line In this law¬ 
suit. And now, therefore, we come before 
you. 08 you realize, with the real ground, we 
feel, of fear. Furthermore, we are dead 
anxious to have that point clarified at the 
earliest possible date, and Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 20 doesn’t, as the dlstingusihed chair¬ 
man said it couldn’t, because it Is an engi¬ 
neering problem. 

But we again Insist—and this will be my 
last statement—we again insist that the 
least that can be done, and I think the chair¬ 
man has made it clear for the committee 
that there certainly should be no opposition 
to all the corporate limits In the city of Long 
Beach being understood to be exempted 
from any Inclusion of less than an inland 
bay. Clearly It Is an Inland bay and should 
be exempted for purposes of legislation. 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask If it Is the chairman’s Interpretation 
that the bill before us is broad enough In 
its terms to support the claim of these gen¬ 
tlemen? 

The Chairman. It does not deny the claim, 
not at all. And I say for myself, and I know 
Senator Anderson agrees with me, that noth¬ 
ing In this bill is intended to divide the 
city of Long Beach. 

It Is obvious from looking at this photo¬ 
graph that the line of the stipulation, here 
called the Government Proposed Line be¬ 
cause it was so proposed in the lawsuit, 
touches the shore at a point which is ap¬ 
parently well within the corporate limits of 
the city. There are houses which run right 
down to the beach on the seaward side of 
that line. I think It would be absiud to hold 
that those houses on the seaward side of 
that line were actually on the open sea. 
They are not on the open sea, they are on 
a bay. 
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Senator Millikin. May I ask, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, whether these gentlemen have pro¬ 
posed an amendment that would skirt the 
controversy but broaden this particular situ¬ 
ation? 

The Chairman. Not yet. 

Mr. Doyle. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
concludes my statement in favor of my time 
going to the city attorney unlesa there are 
some questions. 

Senator Long. May I suggest to the wit¬ 
ness. Mr. Congressman, and I believe you will 
agree with me. that there is nothing par¬ 
ticularly wrong about the Federal Govern¬ 
ment or the Solicitor for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment claiming everything he can for the 
Government. I believe his statement yester¬ 
day was to that effect, that It was his duty 
to claim for the Government everything he 
could claim to which the Government might 
have some claim. That does not necessarily 
mean It Is Just or belongs to the Government 
Just because the Solicitor claims It for the 
Government. 

Mr. Doyle. Senator, granting that is true, 
I am not willing to grant that even the 
Solicitor of the United States shall make a 
claim that has no basis in fact or merit, and 
that Is what he did when in this lawsuit he 
claimed this Government-proposed line, 
manifestly the whole corporate limits of my 
city, of the bay. And the least he could have 
offered to stipulate to, in my Judgment—and 
I am a lawyer, too—Is the corporate limits 
of my city. 

Senator Anderson. You have done pretty 
well In the Supreme Court so fur, have you 
not’ 

Mr. Doyle. No, not with regard to my city. 

Senator Anderson. But you are saying he 
had.no merit behind anything he is contend¬ 
ing on this thing. 

Mr. Doyle. I didn’t say that. Senator. I 
said he had no basis In fact or merit so far 
as my city Is concerned In my Judgment. 

Senator Anderson. Let me ask this: Your 
city and other groups worked hard to defeat 
the legislation In August of 1950. Do you 
think the position of your city and these 
other States was improved by the defeat ot 
that legislation and the subsequent act of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Doyle. Senator, It Is a long look ahead, 
and 1 do not feel qualified. 

Senator Anderson. I am wondering If you 
Improved your position and if you will im¬ 
prove your position by defeating this bill. 
You are quite obviously determined to de¬ 
feat this resolution as well, and that means 
the liiipoundlng of money has to go on, and 
the taking of money and putting It away in a 
fund; whereas under the terms of this Texas 
and Loul.siana could get some use out of It. 
What do you really hope to get by the defeat 
of this legislation? 

Mr. Doyle. Let me answer It this way: 
Supjio.se the master In chancery comes out 
n.s to my cltv and reaffirms the Government- 
propo.sed line, as a permanent line. 

Senator Anderson. Then It will be too lute 
for legislation, will It not? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Senator Anderson. Do you think It will 
stop litigation? 

Mr. Doyle. It will not stop litigation. We 
will go on with litigation for years If the 
muster in chancery comes out with that. 

Senator Anderson. If somebody else Is 
getting the money, litigation will not help 
you too much, will it? I mean from a prac¬ 
tical standpoint? 

Mr. Doyle. No, if our private interests drill 
up against our Long Beach city limits and 
drain our oil pool, within our city limits. 

Senator Anderson. You would concede 
under this resolution you have a chance for 
fair treatment; do you or not? 

Mr. Doyle. It depends on how It might be 
amended. 

Senator Anderson. You do not believe, as 
It stands, there Is a possibility of fair treat¬ 
ment? 


Mr. Doyle. My city attorney and the nar- 
bor board and the city council have objected 
to It; they have so Informed me. 

Senator Anderson. 1 understand they have 
objected to It. They objected to the resolu¬ 
tion of August 1960. But you do not believe 
that under the terms of this, without amend¬ 
ment, there is a chance for the city of Long 
Beach to be fairly treated? 

Mr. Doyle. Not a lair chance; no. I would 
rather have it In writing to be reasonably 
sure. 

Senator Anderson. Anybody would, but 
you are In the midst of a controversy; are 
you not? You are now tied up in court. 
Here is a way that says In the Interim wo can 
proceed ar d try to protect each other’s Inter¬ 
ests. Do you think It better to stand back 
and say, “We don’t want anything in the 
interim”? 

Mr. Doyle. 1 think we can get something 
better than this. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anderson. Through what? 

Mr. Doyle. We can get quitclaim legis¬ 
lation. 

Senator Anderson. You tried to pass It In 
the Seventy-ninth, Elghty-flrst, and now In 
the Eighty-second. Do you honestly believe 
it will pass In the Eighty-second? 

Mr. Doyle, I believe It is worth trying in 
preference to having the uncertainty of this 
legislation. 

Senator Anderson. There are bookmakers 
who have been down before the Kefauver 
crime committee who will give you odds. 

Mr. Doyle. 1 am not a good gambler, but I 
am willing to take a chance. 

Submerged Lands, House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—Remarks No. 3 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
present more of my testimony before the 
Senate interim committee, presided over 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo¬ 
ming. in connection with Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, on February 21. 1951. At 
other points in this Congressional Rec¬ 
ord for this day, I have also inserted 
testimony by myself and City Attorney 
Smith. The.se four extensions of re¬ 
marks, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, by me, should 
be read together. The text follows: 

Submerged Lands 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. May I first. Senator Milli¬ 
kin, say to Congressman Doyle, who has 
made a very excellent presentation here, both 
last year and again today, that no authority 
is given by this resolution to the Secretary 
of the Interior to lea.se one single acre of sub¬ 
merged land to which the city of Long 
Beach lays claim without the consent of the 
city of Long Beach. We sought to make this 
as clear as printed language could make It. 

In re.sponse to Senator Anderson, you said 
you would like to have It In writing. We 
have offered It to you In printing. The Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior cannot, under this bill, 
lease any lands which are beneath inland 
navigable waters without the consent of the 
city of Long Beach If there is a controversy 
about It. 

Mr. Doyi.e. Well, I will defer that to my 
able city attorney. Senator. 


The Chairman. That was the Intent, and 
I hope you will accept it as the statement of 
the sponsors of this legislation. 

Mr. Doyle. I will accept It on that basis. 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman. 

’The Chairman. Senator Millikin. 

Senator Millikin. Would It be opening up 
a Pandora box of difficulties in other direc¬ 
tions If this thing were made clear so <ar 
as this particular point is concerned? 

The Chairman. No; there is nothing sacred 
about this language. 

Senator Millikin. Printed words on paper 
do not mean anything sacred, and these gen¬ 
tlemen say they are not satlsfled, and If we 
could satisfy them without opening up every¬ 
thing else all along the line- 

The Chairman. I know there is no possi¬ 
bility of that. 

Senator Millikin (continuing). Let’s sat¬ 
isfy them. 

The Chairman. If you had been in here 
when the hearing started, you would have 
heard the statement of the chairman. I am 
merely trying to allay fears which are ex¬ 
pressed upon the basis of nothing contained 
In this bill. I am trying to make it clear 
that this so-called proposed line set forth In 
that photograph means nothing to the spon¬ 
sors of this bill: and. so far as I know, there 
is no member of the committee who re¬ 
gards that as the seaward boundary of the 
Inland navigable waters of Long Beach. 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
repeat that if, without destroying the essen¬ 
tial symmetry of what we are trying to do 
here, you can put some language in to allay 
the fears of these gentlemen, let’s do It. 
That Is what we are here for. 

The Chairman. Why, of course. The Sen¬ 
ator has worked with the chairman of this 
committee for many years, and he knows 
certainly that nobody is more willing to 
accept amendment than is the chairman. 

Senator Millikin. To that I heartily sub¬ 
scribe. I am not posing any point of resis¬ 
tance to the chairman at all. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Senator Millikin. It Is only because the 
chairman made it so clear that these gen¬ 
tlemen W’ere not Intended to be restricted by 
this composite line in this photograph that 
It occurred to me we could make it addi¬ 
tionally clear with perhaps some happy lan¬ 
guage. 

The Chairman. All right. Congressman 
Doyle. 

Mr. Matoon. 

Senator Malone. Are you through with 
this witness now? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Malone. Could I ask a couple of 
questions? 

The Chairman. Certainly, 

Senator Malone. 1 am glad to see you here, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you. 

Senator Malone. What was the condition 
as far as the leasing and the rentals before 
the Supreme Court decision in relation to 
Long Beach? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, the city of Long Beach— 
and perhaps my city attorney, who will tes¬ 
tify, can give you more of the technicalities 
of it—but the city of Long Beach does not 
lease its wells. It contracts its wells, which 
is quite different than most municipalities 
In most States. The royalties by reputa¬ 
tion—and the city attorney can give you the 
exact figures. 

Senator Malone. I am not asking for the 
exact condition but Just generally. 

Mr. Doyle. They are very high, probably 
the highest in the country by reputation. 
The harbor board of my city is under our 
charter rated ns an independent, semi-inde¬ 
pendent municipal body, with power to lease 
any oil properties for the city, as a depart¬ 
ment of the city. In other words, our city 
council does not even have to approve the 
contract and the activity of the harbor board. 
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I am Btiro that Is correct. If I am Incorrect 
in any detafl, I want the dty attorney to 
correct me. 

Senator Malonx. It does not matter much 
about the detail. Just give me the general 
picture. 

Mr. DOTUE. The general picture Is that un¬ 
der the charter the city harbor board, repre¬ 
senting the city, has power to lease or con¬ 
tract and develop the wells, and It has 
adopted the policy of contracting the wells at 
the very handsome royalty figures. That was 
the condition. Senator Malomx, before the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Senator Malone. In other words, the oil 
was considered an asset of the city, pri¬ 
marily? 

Mr. Dotle. That Is correct. 

Senator Malone. And In making contracts 
with the contractors you had worked out a 
system so that the royalties secured by the 
city were very high; Is that true? 

Mr. Dotle. That is correct. 

Senator BIalone. About how high did It 
run at the maximum or minimum? Just 
generally speaking, then we can get the de¬ 
tails. 

Mr. Smith. Our net Is more than 60 per¬ 
cent. 

Senator Malone. More than 00 percent. 
That Is a little higher than It runs almost 
anywhere else. 

Mr. Dotle. That Is correct. 

Senator Malone. Where did the Supreme 
Court decision as It Is now leave you? 

Mr. I>oTLS. Well, as I understand it, we 
are going ahead. We are still operating on 
the same basis; but, on the advice of our 
able city attorney and action of the board 
of harbor commissioners, th^ royalties are be¬ 
ing Impounded. We have, I believe, approx¬ 
imately $100,000,000 In escrow at this time. 

Senator Malone. That is a good deal of 
money for any city; Is It not? Now, Mr. 
Doyle, what happens imder this bill? 
Could you Just generally give me what hap¬ 
pens now If this bill passes as it Is now 
written? 

Mr. Dotle. Well, Senator, 1 would yield in 
favor of my city attorney who has come 
thoroughly prepared after studying It ex¬ 
haustively to give briefly an answer to that 
question. 

Senator Malone. Weil, Mr. Doyle, do not 
try to be accirate. and allow anirthtng to 
stand corrected In detail; hut, generally 
speaking, what is the picture? 

Mr. Dotle. All right. Of coiurse. In the 
first place, it Is very obvious that if this bill 
passes In its present form, it still will be 
necessary to have a permanent line fixed so 
far a. the city of Long Beach is concerned. 
The present line leaves approximately 4 miles 
of our beach and 9,800 acres of our corporate 
water within oxir own municipality uncer¬ 
tain as to who will take Jurisdiction— 
whether or not the Federal Qoverumeut will 
or whether or not It will leave all or any por¬ 
tion of that In the corporate limits for con¬ 
trol by the municipal lly. That, of course. 
Is a continuing hazard n our Judgment. 

The other thing is this; That under our 
procedure In the State of California, unless 
the municipality has fee title to all the land 
within its corporate limits, it definitely lim¬ 
its the functioning of our municipality In 
all matters. We naturally cannot issue, for 
Instance, a bond Issue, 1 take It, that would 
be passed by bond attorneys unless we have 
fee title to all the land wiuhin our corporate 
limits. 

Now, this resolution still gives to the Fed¬ 
eral GK>vernment the paramount right, what¬ 
ever that means, within a portion of our 
corporate limits unless the municipality and 
the Interior Department get together. 1 
mean it leaves the Supreme Court decision 
right where It is so far as part of our corpo¬ 
rate limits are concerned. 

Senator Malone. Now what would be the 
condition if the so-called quitclaim bill that 


has been pr op ose d a couple of times—and 
we did pass It but could not muster enough 
votes to pass It over a veto—if that were 
passed, what position would you then be In? 

Hr. Dotle. Of course, ttiat, I presume, If 
the quitclaim was adequate, would put the 
dty of Long Beach within Its oorporate lim¬ 
its In Its original positlim of undisputed 
ownership, domination, and oontrd and par¬ 
amount right, whatever that Is, within our 
corpontte limits for all purposes. It would 
permit, for Instance, our harbor department 
and our city council to build out Into this 
water area more docks and wharves. 

Our harbor board has proposed, I am in¬ 
formed. as will show on this map. a harbor 
development contiguous to the Oovem- 
ment's proposed line of approximately 
$65,000,000. and we have the money to do it, 
because our municipal treasury has the 
money. 

So, a quitclaim would clarify the whole 
title subject so we could issue bonds; we 
could build substantial facilities any place 
within our corporate limits. Now we can¬ 
not, of course; we would not dare to. 

Senator Malone. In other words, if 1 get 
your explanation correctly, Mr. Doyle, it 
would put you back where you thought you 
were In the first place? 

Mr. Dotle. That Is correct. 

Senator Malone. And you could continue 
your normal operations? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Senator Malone. This is In the field of 
conjecture, and one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s. But you are In a position now 
that I used to be when I came from Nevada. 
I had to kind of guess what the Congress 
was likely to do. What change do you think 
a quitclaim bill would have to pass after this 
bill has passed and Is sort of on the way and 
taken for granted and deals are made under 
It? Do you think we are very likely to pass 
another bill? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I do not know, assuming 
that this resolution did pass, whether the 
psychology of the members would be such 
as to realize It was only Intended as an 
Interim bill and there were major decisions 
that still had to be made or not. 

I would say this. Senator Malone: If an 
interim bill passes without making dead 
sure that all of the corporate limits of the 
city of Long Beach were turned back to It 
for full domination and control, naturally we 
would have to oppose anything less than 
that. 

Senator Malone. You oppose this bill. But 
suppose It were passed. Let’s Just take it 
for granted it would pass for the moment 
for that purpose. Then what chance do you 
think wo would have of later legislation re¬ 
storing your original position? 

Mr. Doyle. I think It would reduce the 
chances of passage. I would assume, unless 
it was made very, very clear to all the Mem¬ 
bers that 1 am thinking of In the House of 
Representatives, that this interim did not 
take care of the total problem. 

Senator Malone. We have precedents here. 
We are still operating under interim ur tem¬ 
porary legislation, temporary Executive 
powers, that were passed 10 years ago. I am 
a little bit disturbed about passing a bill 
called an interim bill. We still have the 
temporary buildings that were built for 
World War I down there, had them for 
World War II. and still have them for world 
war m. This interim thing gets me down 
sometimes. 

Mr. Dotle. You see. Senator, the thing 
that causes us to have great mental hazaids 
is that ever since the appointment of the 
master in chancery, or the referee, on lines 
out in Oailfornla, there has been virtually no 
action. 1 mean the referee has not yet made 
any report as to Long Beach, and so we are 
held up as an Important municipality In 
everything that municipality should be free 
to do in Its harbor or beach front. Even 


now I understand that he has p aeeed out the 
information that It may be a oonsiderable 
time yet before he Is able to give a report as 
to Ti O^^g Ttoach- 

Bo. I wou!d say, answering your question 
very frankly, that I would think that, imless 
the Members of the Bouse, especially as I 
know aome of them, had It very dear to their 
attention that this Interim bill, If It pastes, 
did not meet the total problem, peychologl- 
oally It would limit the posslbilittes of pass¬ 
ing a qultdaim. 

Senator Malone. Thank you very much for 
a frank statement. I remember you very well 
and your red-headed district attorney. I am 
looking forward to him taking the stand. 
Thank imu. 

Senator MnxnciN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask. if someone can answer It. what 
was the vote in the Senate and what was the 
vote In the Houee the last time we had a 
qultdaim vote? 

The CHAnouN. I do not recall. We will 
check it and put that In the Rsooed. 

Mr. Mattoon. The voting in the House was 
267 to 29. almost 10 to 1. The vote in the 
Senate was never reached on the floor for the 
reason that it was voted with a favorable 
recommendation out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Just 2 days before the adjourn¬ 
ment. when the oonventlon in Philadelphia 
was held, at which convention there was a 
resolution favoring Its adoption. 

Senator Mn.tiKiN. There were two con¬ 
ventions there. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as I said 
before, I am this day offering four ex¬ 
tensions of remarks on this same im¬ 
portant subject. Nos. 1 to 3 include my 
testimony before the Senate interim 
committee. No. 4 includes certain ques¬ 
tions directed by committee members 
and certain answers to said questions by 
City Attorney Irving Smith, of Long 
Beach. Calif. These four extensions of 
remarks all relate to the same impor¬ 
tant subject and should all be read and 
studied in order for you to obtain a bal¬ 
anced picture of how very meritorious 
it Is that all of the inland waters of 
Long Beach within the Federal break¬ 
water lines be declared as Inland waters 
In any legislation dealing with this im¬ 
portant submerged or tidelands ques¬ 
tion. 

The testimony follows: 

Statement or Ibvino M. Smith, Cmr Attor¬ 
ney or THE Cmr or Long Be..cr, Calxt. 

The Chairman. You have no reason to ap¬ 
prehend that the State of California would 
attempt to exercise any authority that it does 
not now exercise with respect to the opera¬ 
tion of lands that are clearly the property of 
the city of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

The Chairman. You have none? 

Mr. Smith. We have no difficulty. 

The Chairman. With respect to wells 
which are landward of the line on this map, 
which you have presented to the committee. 
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Is there anything In this bill which takes 
away from the city of Long Beach the right 
to operate as It has been operating the lands 
landward or the areas landward of this so- 
called Government-proposed line? 

Mr. Smith. Not as I road the bill. I believe 
not. 

The Chairman. That accords with my own 
belief. So then It Is your testimony to this 
committee that If this bill were enacted into 
law the city of Long Beach would have all of 
the rights that it now possesses and exer¬ 
cises with respect to every well which has 
thus far been drilled for or on behalf of the 
city of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smith. That Is right. That Is my 
understanding. 

The Chairman. So the only question, then. 
Is with respect to poss »le wells on the sea¬ 
ward line, first of the so-called Government- 
proposed line, and then, secondly, on the 
seaward line, seaward of the exterior bound¬ 
ary of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. Smith. That Is correct. 

The Chairman. Does the city of Long Beach 
assert any claim whatsoever to any area be¬ 
yond the exterior seaward boundaries of the 
city of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smith. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Then It Is your testimony 
to this committee that, so far as the city of 
Long Beach is concerned, It will be perfectly 
content to have Its title confirmed first to 
all lands landward, all areas landward of the 
Government-proposed line, and, secondly, 
all areas landward of the exterior seaward 
limits of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr Smith. Yes: that will completely pro¬ 
tect the city, as f''r as the city’s direct In¬ 
terest In this Issue Is concerned. 

The Chairman. Does the city of Long 
Beach set un any claim to the pot of gold 
that Is seaward of this area? 

Mr. Smith. The city of Long Beach has 
no interest other than the general interest 
as a city of the State and ns citizens of the 
State, of course, but aside from that the city 
has no Interest other than that in this 13.000 
acres that the State conveyed to us within 
our corporate limits, as shown upon this 
map. Of course, we have no claim to any 
deposits or anything else outside those 
boundaries. 

The Chairman. I am very glad to have 
that testimony; I tlilnk It Is explicit, It is 
direct. It is clear, and nobody cun have the 
slightest doubt of what the position of the 
city of Long Beach Is. 

I will say again, so that It may be clear In 
the record, that my own opinion is from the 
examination of the photograph which was 
presented to this committee last year and 
from the examination of this map that the 
so-called Government-proposed line Is too 
narrow In the sense that it Is too far land¬ 
ward. 

In my Judgment, It does not accurately de¬ 
fine the exterior boundaries of the Inland 
navigable waters of this bay. In my Judg¬ 
ment, the line should ho very much far¬ 
ther seaward, and unless there is Informa¬ 
tion of which I am not aware, which has 
not yet been presented to me, I am ready to 
say now that so far as I am concerned. It 
seems to me to be clear that the boundary of 
the inland navigable waters must of necessity 
under all of the facts of the case Include all 
of the area within the city limits of the city 
of Long Beach. 

Mr. Smith. Senator, you make us very 
happy. 

The Chairman. If you will convey that in¬ 
formation to those who represent the State 
of California, perhaps you can make us all 
happy and perhaps we can get a settlement 
of this controverp*. 

Mr. Smith. We wish that that could be 
put into law. We appreciate your statement. 
Senator. We would like to have It put Into 
something of finality that we can act upon. 

The Chairman. I think that the com¬ 
mittee will be very glad to consider the 


adoption of appropriate language to do pre¬ 
cisely that thing. So that there may be no 
doubt now of the accuracy of the testimony 
which was given here at the outset on be¬ 
half of the Government by the Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral and the Solicitor for the Department 
of the Interior. I want to read from the 
stipulation which was filed in the California 
case in the Supreme Court, which was signed 
by and on behalf of the Government by the 
then Attorney General Tom C. Clark, and 
by J. A. Krug. Secretary of the Interior, and 
by and on behalf of the State of California 
by the then attorney general, Fred N. How- 
ser. 

This stipulation says, appearing on page 
21 of the Hearings on Submerged Lands, 
held by this committee under Senate Joint 
Resolution 196, during the month of August, 
last—and I read from the stipulation: 

“Whereas the precise location of the ‘3- 
mlle marginal belt’ has not yet been deter¬ 
mined, and It Is the belief of the parties 
that further proceedings may be necessary 
in order to determine the line of demarca¬ 
tion between the ‘3-mlle marginal belt,’ and 
the tidelands and the Inland waters of Cali¬ 
fornia (Including ports, bays, and harbors) 
not claimed by plaintiff In this case; and 
“Whereas the court has not yet entered 
a decree in the above-entitled case: and 
“Whereas the Immediate situation can 
be clarified and further conduct of this liti¬ 
gation expedited If a number of Inland 
waters can be specifically excluded from the 
claims of the plaintiff in this suit; 

“Now, therefore, it is stipulated and agreed 
by the parties through their respective coun¬ 
sel as follows: 

“1. The following areas are not claimed by 
the plaintiff In this litigation: 

“(a) That part of San Francisco Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Diablo, 
Marin County, Calif., to Fort Point, city and 
county of San Francisco. Calif. 

(b) That part of San Diego Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Loma to 
Zuniga Point, on the southwestern end of 
North Island, San Diego County, Calll.” 
This next affects the city of Long Beach: 
“(c) That part of San Pedro Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Fermin in 
a northeasterly direction through a point 
300 feet due south of the southeasterly ex¬ 
tension of the Navy mole and breakwater to 
the Hue of ordinary low tide In the city of 
Long Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

“2. It is understood that the lines de¬ 
scribed In this stipulation are approximate 
only and do not represent surveyed lines, 

“3. The foregoing descriptions of San 
Francisco. San Pedro, and San Diego Bays 
are without prejudice to the right of Cali¬ 
fornia to claim that the lines separating 
said bays from the ‘3-mile marginal belt’ Ho 
farther seaward than the lines herein de¬ 
scribed and that said bays Include larger 
water areas than herein described. 

“4. It Is further stipulated that this stip¬ 
ulation is without prejudice to the rights of 
either party to claim that any other waters 
within the State boundaries of California 
con.stltute buys, ports, harbors, or inland 
water or marginal sea, as the case may be.” 

Mr. Smith, do you agree with my Interpre¬ 
tation of that stipulation, that by it the 
Government of the United States bound 
itself not to claim any of these wells on the 
landward side of that line? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that is the effect of 
this; yes. sir. 

The Chairman. And that It also confirmed 
to the State of California the right to claim 
any areas on the seaward side of that line? 
Mr. Smith. That w’as reserved to the State. 
The Chairman. That was reserved. So 
that the position of the Government of the 
United States in this California case was 
clearly intended to confirm to the city of 
Long Beach every well that has been drilled 
by or on behalf of that and to confirm to the 
State of California the right to claim that 
the boundary of the Inland navigable waters 


was much further seaward than this so- 
called Government-proposed line? 

Mr. Smith. That Is right. 

The Chairman. Then it was not a Govern¬ 
ment-proposed line, was it? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I pointed out, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, In my statement that the line drawn 
here deviates a small bit at one end from 
the stipulated line you read, since that was 
not a surveyed line. This line is the line 
proposed by the Department of Justice in 
proceedings before the master. 

The stipulated line is an unsurveyed line, 
as stated in the stipulation, whereas the 
Government-proposed line is a surveyed line 
which ran 800 yards due east of the Point 
Fermin lighthouse instead of the Point Fer- 
miii lighthouse, as was the case with the stip¬ 
ulated line, through the same axis of 300 
feet due south of the southeasterly exten¬ 
sion of the Navy mole and breakwater to the 
low-tide mark in the city of Lung Beach, 
there being that variation turning on that 
axis by reason of the beginning point change. 

This brings us In closer Inshore at Long 
Beach at Gaviota Avenue Instead of the line 
shown In the stipulated line, and that Is why 
I requested our engineers to put on this map 
the proposed line Instead of the stipulated 
line, because that would not have been so 
correct. 

The Chairman. By the use of the phrase 
“proposed line,’’ you meant to Indicate the 
line which has been presented to the mas¬ 
ter? 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. 

The Chairman. I have no hesitation In 
saying that for my part again that line, 
whether presented to the master or whether 
the line described in this stipulation, is alto¬ 
gether too close to the beach of Long Beach, 
and because it almost cuts the beach line of 
the city of Long Beach in two. It seems to me 
to he obviously unfair to the city of Long 
Beach. Docs that make you any happier? 

Mr. Smith. Well, if that could be put into 
something, Senator—wc appreciate your re¬ 
marks—if It could be finally wrapped up into 
something that we could act upon: yes. I 
would merely like to say this in conclusion. 

Senator Millikin. May I ask whether 
San Diego has submitted any proposed 
amendments? 

Tlie Chairman. San Diego? 

Senator Millikin. Long Beach. 

The Chairman. No; they have not . 

Senator Millikin. Why don’t you give us 
something you think should be put in the 
bill? 

The Chairman. There has been some dis¬ 
cussion. Senator, of amendments which 
would attempt to confirm the line set out in 
the stipulation. 

Senator Millikin. I heard the chairman 
make some suggestions, hut It occurred to me 
that we could crystallize the whole thing 
from the standpoint of Long Beach if they 
will offer something they think will do the 
Job. 

The Chairman. I think the bill should 
be clearly amended so as to obviate any 
confusion that might exist. The bill was 
drawn for the purpose of protecting the city 
of Long Beach and any other city that might 
be engaged In controversy over the actual 
line of boundary of a bay or Inland navi¬ 
gable waters. There is no doubt In the mind 
of the chairman—and It has been expressed 
to him over and over again on behalf of the 
Government:—that the Government docs not 
and will not claim Inland waters anyway, and 
certainly will not claim Inland waters in any 
bay. The problem is to define the boundary, 
the seaward boundary of those bays. This 
committee has not had an opportunity to 
do that. 

Senator Mii.i.ikin I may ask whether the 
Solicitor General or his representatlva is 
here this morning. 

The Chairman. I don’t believe that a rep¬ 
resentative is. If there Is a representative of 
the Solicitor General here, will he rise? 
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Senator Mixxmm. I woiUd Mke to aak: la 
there any objection to the theory expreeied 
by the chairman of thla committee of 
amending this thing so as to make it clear 
that the city of Long Beach continues its 
past jurisdiction ove«’ its own areas? 

Mr. Vaughan (Robert H. Vaughan, De¬ 
partment of Justice). Senator, I am not sure 
that I can speak for the Solicitor General 
as to the entirety of the proposal here. The 
chairman correctly stated the position of 
the executive branch as set forth by us 
before the court. We do not claim inland 
waters. There is before the court the prob¬ 
lem of dehning what is the seaward limit of 
those Inland waters right In this area. 

Senator Milukin. But is there a problem 
of defining the limits of the city of Long 
Beach? 

Mr. Vaughan. The problem of defining the 
limits of the city of Long Beach is not before 
the court; but when the court draws the 
line separating the Inland waters of San 
Pedro Bay from the open waters of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, that may or may not affect the 
limits of the city of Long Beach. 

Senator Millikik. Would there be an ob¬ 
jection from the Solicitor General if this 
committee were to make amendments to the 
pending bill to clarify the situation of Long 
Beach along the lines stiggesled by the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman? Would there be any 
objection to that? 

The Chaibman. Senator MmuKiN. perhaps 
Mr. Vaughan Is not authorized to testify with 
respect to that. 

Senator Milujkin. 1 don’t want you to 
exceed your authority. 

The Chaihman. Without consulting the 
Solicitor General. 

Senator Miu.ikin. We can make inquiry 
of the Solicitor General. 1 do think the ob¬ 
servation is in order—and I say this most 
respectfully—that the Government made 
other claims and has taken other ponltiona 
which In the course of time it has reversed 
in this very subject matter with which we 
are dealing. 

I have complete sympathy, therefore, with 
the position of these gentlemen from Long 
Beach and with the chairman’s position that 
the rights of Long Beach, if we can do so, 
should be set out explicitly to protect against 
u possible further change of direction by the 
Federal Government. 

The Chairman. Of course. The fact that 
the chairman and the Senator from New 
Mexico Joined In presenting this bill Is in 
Itself testimony of tiie desire of the two 
sponsors of this bill to do precisely that 
thing. What I have been endeavoring to do 
this morning has been to clear away a fog of 
confusion which has been raised about the 
effect of the legislation as it now stands. 

Senator Milukin. I think the distin¬ 
guished chairman has given what should be 
some very heartening statements to the city 
of Long Beach, and I gathered from what the 
Senator said he would have no objettlon if 
appropriate language can be found to make 
that explicit in the bill. 

The Chairman. I am searching for appro¬ 
priate language; yes. Indeed. 


A Letter Answering Farmer’s Requests 
for Information 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
the following letter: 


Dear Fxibno: X know that you’re working 
hard on the farm these da^s, and we're work¬ 
ing hard in Washington, too. 

I wish X had the time to tell you every¬ 
thing that's going on here and dlscuae all 
the problems we're facing every day. But 
I’ve been so busy I haven’t been able to 
write to you for over a month. Prom new 
on Ill try to let you know every 2 weeks 
or so about the things happening here that 
affect you. 

If you've checked Into buying a oar lately, 
or had a friend do so. you've probably found 
out that the fifth tire—the all-important 
spare—wasn't includ*»d In the deal. The rea¬ 
son for thla is the rubber shortage, since most 
of the raw rubber lately has been channeled 
Into war production. 

Last week, however, the National Produc¬ 
tion Authority, one of the new defense agen¬ 
cies here in the Government, and a busy one, 
too. I might add. cut by 10 percent the 
amount of rubber available for passenger car 
tires. But at the sttme time, the amoim Tor 
truck, trailer and farm equipment tires was 
increased by 10 percent. 

So you won’t have to worry about getting 
a new tire for that tractor or truck or other 
farm vehicle. NPA announced too that we 
will continue to have 100-pcrcent production 
of trucks. 

You know, the wheels are really turning at 
the synthetic rubber plant at Institute. If 
we can get them going all over the country 
like the plant In West Virginia we can have 
a fifth tire even on passenger cars. 

’The IjRbor Department here has issued a 
new list of "critical occupations." These 
arc the job.=5 your local draft board Is advised 
to consider eligible for deferment. The new 
list Includes farm operators. 

Did you know, too. how much the value of 
your farm has probably gone up In the past 
year? An Agriculture Department report 
that Just came into my office says that farms 
in West Virginia went up 11.5 percent in 
value between March 105b and March 1951. 
A survey of real estate reporters showed that 
a third of them exi>ect the prices to keep 
climbing, w'hile only 5 percent expect them 
to go down. 


Tlie Sappression of tlie V/edemeyer 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, mili¬ 
tary security, of course, frequently re¬ 
quires that the public be denied access 
to the contents of offleial reports. The 
political security of a party In power or, 
more accurately, of the Inner clique in 
control of a party in power, should never 
be made the excu.se for suppressing a 
document prepared with great care by 
an able and di.stingulshed expert in his 
field and submitted in sincerity and 
good faith to his superior.s. 

If heed had been paid to the recom¬ 
mendations of General Wedemeyer, it 
now appears almost certain that the Ko¬ 
rean conflict would have been avoided 
without surrender of any of our basic 
principles, but with a saving of thou¬ 
sands of lives and untold suffering and 
sacrifice. 

Like so many of the other horrible 
mistakes of the past, we can construc¬ 


tively use them now only as object les¬ 
sons for the future to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of blunders and to force a more 
thorough study by those in authority 
of proposals advanced by experienced 
and qualified experts who are complete¬ 
ly without political or partisan motive 
and are actuated only by a genuine de¬ 
sire to see that the country they love 
steers a sensible course in the conduct 
of its military and foreign policies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include a penetrating editorial on the 
suppression of the Wedemeyer report 
from the Rochester (N. Y.) Deniocmt 
and Chronicle. 

The editorial follows: 

The Wedemeyer Report. Unhafpy 
S trPPRESSlON 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer told his Govern¬ 
ment In 1947 exactly what would happen in 
China and Korea if we withdrew tremps from 
those areas. The report was siippreEced, Us 
recommendations overridden by diplomatic 
declKions. We wrote ofT China to the Reds, 
we got ourselves Involved In a seemingly 
endless war In Korea. Had we continued oc¬ 
cupation of southern Korea, the Reds In 
the north probably would not have attacked. 

Even now only a portion of the Wedemeyer 
report’s content Is revealed. To us the inci¬ 
dent throws light on twv) Issues—secrecy in 
Government, the fallibility of diplomacy. 

Above all It raises this question: Having 
flouted Weclemeyer’s prophetic report, will 
the Government be safe in flouting the 
recommendations of General MacArthur ior 
prosecuting the war In the Orlt'iit? The 
iStatc Depaitment Is shown to have erred sad¬ 
ly 111 Its Judgments as to China and Korea. 
It could be Just as far off base In Its toying 
wUh current crises. 

Had W’edcnicycr’s advice been followed, the 
Russians would have known from the start 
that they would have hud to fight Americans 
IX tiiey violated the thirty-eighth parallel. 
We wo* Id have been spared many ciihualties 
and w'ould not now be waging a war of in¬ 
decision. 

In Europe we have a similar situation. 
Eus.ila proposes that all foreign troops leave 
Germany. To us that would mean taking 
the troops home. To Russia It would mean 
piling forces up on a nearby border, ready for 
an attack as soon as the way was clear. For¬ 
tunately, we have shown no sign as yet of ac¬ 
ceding to Russia’s scheme. But the Wede¬ 
meyer incident certainly points to our need 
of building up strength and so placing that 
strength that Russia will have no doubt as to 
whom she will have to fight if she breaks over 
the line. 

As to secrecy in Government, haven't we 
had enough? It *6 quite clear that much ol 
the smoke-screening is set up to protect in¬ 
dividuals and the administration rather than 
the Nation as a whole. We see no reason for 
the early suppression of the Wedemeyer re¬ 
port. Our security was not threatcred by 
It. But our security certainly Is threatened 
right now because the report was not ac¬ 
cepted at face value. Had the public known 
what the general recommended, it might 
have forced the administration into more 
forthright action. 

Lives, property, and freedom arc the stakes 
today. It is not pleasant to think of them as 
being tossed around In a giant poker game in 
a locked and heavily curtained room. Ob¬ 
viously some items In the Wedemeyer report 
might require secrecy—Items such as quan¬ 
tity and disposition of soldiery. But those 
are technicalities. With or without them, 
this report If opened for the vvjrld to read, 
might have served to keep the peace. 
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Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include there in a 
resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Toledo memorializing the Con¬ 
gress to initiate and support legislation 
giving to employees of the Post Oflace 
Department a cost-of-living increase in 
their pay. I am in agreement with this 
resolution which is as follows: 

Whereas one of the most efficient depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government hus al¬ 
ways been the United States Post Office; 
and 

Whereas the loyal and industrious em¬ 
ployees of this Department have not the 
usual means lor the enlorcement ol demands 
for higher wages; and 

Whereas it is universally recognized that 
the cost of living has increased tremen¬ 
dously: Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved hy the Council of the City of 
Toledo. That it is the sense ol the Council 
of the City of Toledo that post-office em¬ 
ployees are entitled to a cost of living In¬ 
crease and that the Honorable RonERT Taft, 
the Honorable John W. Bricker, the Honor¬ 
able Frazier Reams, and the Honorable 
George Bender should be and they are here¬ 
by respectfully urged to initiate and support 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States to grant post-office employees a cost- 
ol-living increase in their pay. 

Adopted: April 30, 1951. 

Ou.iE Czei.usta, 

Mayor. 

Attest r 

Carl F. Diefenbacii, 

Clerk of Council. 


Congressman Doyle Urges Constituents 
To Communicate Opinions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OI' 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5. 1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, since my 
extension of remarks dated March 7, 
1951, beginning on page 1319 of the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 
I have received a number of communica¬ 
tions to the effect that the information 
therein set forth, and the manner in 
which it was related, is considered of 
real value. Also some Members of this 
great legislative body have thanked me 
for reducing the Important suhlect mat¬ 
ter to that compact and convenient form. 

Mr. Speaker, the development in our 
domestic and international situation 
ever since March 7, 1951, together with 
the importance that constituents know 
to whom to write and where their com¬ 
munication should be addressed, has 
made me conclude that I should empha¬ 
size my objective by sending out a goodly 
number of my extension of remarks of 


March 7, 1951, to constituents. I be¬ 
lieve we in Congress, should always em¬ 
phasize to the attention of the thousands 
of Americans whom we have the honor 
and responsibility of representing, the 
fact that their considered opinions are 
not only important, but that we seek 
such considered opinions, and the facts 
supporting them. I think we ought to 
emphasize the fact that considered, clear, 
analysis and clear thinking of folks at 
the local level of American citizenship, 
is very important and is an integral and 
powerful part of the functioning of our 
democratic processes through our repre¬ 
sentative form of government. 

It is often said, that most Members of 
Congress do not personally read their 
daily mail, but I know so many Members 
who do take the time and patience to 
personally read their mail, that I am sure 
that the impression that letters written 
to Congressmen are ineffectual or un¬ 
noticed is not really a fact. For myself, 
Mr. Speaker, these more than 5 years 
that I have now been Representative 
from the Eighteenth District of Califor¬ 
nia, I have habitually read the first-class 
mail and letters which have come to my 
office. Nor do they have to be addressed 
“personal” or “private” in order to have 
my personal reading. I have found my 
personal reading of all these letters a 
great source of contact with the think¬ 
ing and problems of the citizens at home. 
We should encourage the folks to think 
things through—clear through. We 
should encourage them to transmit the 
benefit of their patriotic thinking to us, 
as their Representatives, 


Unequal Cost Cutting 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. May 7, 195i 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the excellent work which the House did 
last week in reducing many of the items 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill, it is submitted that even more dras¬ 
tic action must be taken, if we are to meet 
the challenge of maintaining a sound 
economy in the face of unprecedented 
expenditures for military purposes. One 
approacli to this problem is suggested by 
the bill, which 10 of my Republican col¬ 
leagues have joined me in introducing, to 
reestablish the Commission on Organi¬ 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an editorial from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union urging action on 
this proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

Unequal Cost Cutting 

Funds for 27 Federal agencies covered by 
one appropriations bill were cut 10 percent 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

This is a saving—on paper—of $665,000,000. 

Much as we applaud the saving, we can 
neither defend the percentage method of 
reducing Federal spending nor see in it more 


than a bird-shot attack on the swollen 
budget. 

A flat percentage cut in agencies penalizes 
the most thrifty to the same extent as the 
most wasteful. By cutting the fat off one. 
It may starve those on a lean diet. Con¬ 
tinued year after year, the net effect would 
be that budget requests would not be honest 
estimates of true cost, but cost plus the 
percentage the bureau chief guesses will be 
cut off. 

Further, cutting Federal spending on the 
scale necessary to get us safely through the 
present emergency requires more than paring 
here and there. It requires lopping off 
of whole agencies and abandonment by the 
Federal Government of many wasteful func¬ 
tions. 

The problem is to decide which ones. Rep¬ 
resentative Kenneth Keating’s bill offers the 
most hopeful means of deciding. He pro¬ 
poses that the Hoover Commission be recalled 
to list nonesseiitial functions and agencies. 
This is the right means of signlflcant and 
real Federal economy. 


What Is Appeasement? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OI* 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mmiday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the word 
“appeasement” is being used rather care¬ 
lessly these days. Those who are inter¬ 
ested in trying to avoid another devas¬ 
tating war run the risk of being called 
appeasers or isolationists. It is re¬ 
assuring to those in Congress who have 
supported a program to strengthen 
forces not only for peace but also for 
preparedness to read the following edi¬ 
torial from the Charlotte News, an out¬ 
standing newspaper, under date of May 
5,1951, which, under unanimous consent. 
I include as a part of my remarks; 

The Charge of Appeasement 

The word "appeasement” has been bandied 
about so loosely that it now moans just 
about what the user chooses It to mean. 
As The New York Times sagely observes; 

"If we do not Immediately bomb troop 
concentration points In Manchuria, it is 
appeasement. If we do not immediately 
set up a blockade of Chinese ports (and pre¬ 
sumably fire on British and Russian ships 
attempting to enter those ports). It is ap¬ 
peasement. If we do not provide air cover 
for an (probably preventive) Invasion of con¬ 
tinental China by Nationalist Chinese troops, 
it is appea.sement." 

In its strict .sense, the verb appease means 
to reduce to a state of peace, to pacify, to 
make quiet or calm. Since Munich It has 
taken on a much less pleasant connotation. 
It has come to mean the abject surrender 
to an aggressor’s demands, thus Increasing 
the probability of new and bigger demands. 

Now the appeasement label is being hurled 
against the adminlrtration that bolstered 
the military power of a Soviet-threatened 
Turkey: that aided Greece to fight off the 
Communist guerrillas; that stood up to Rus¬ 
sia w'ith the Berlin blockade; that used the 
Marshall plan to save Italy and France from 
Communist election victory and to restore 
Western Europe’s productive capacity; that 
initiated and brought to fruit the Atlantic 
Pact; that appointed General Eisenhower to 
head the European army and gave him air, 
naval, and ground troops; that has Just ne¬ 
gotiated for long-term bases in Greenland; 
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that met the challenge of the North Korean 
Invasion with all the limited foroee this 
Nation then had at Its demand; that put 
through a plan to enable the United Nations 
General Assembly to act when the Becurity 
Council was blocked by the Soviet veto; 
that Isolated Formosa and kept it cut ot 
Communist hands: that poured materials 
and military advisers into Indochina when 
that nation was threatened; that launched a 
tremendous preparedness program in this 
Nation; that has tried to send grain to India 
to prevent those starving mlUions from 
turning to Moscow for aid in their hour of 
grave need. 

Paradoxically, the label—uttered with 
scorn and derision as an epithet—Is being 
used most blatantly by those in the Congress 
who have fought, at almost every step, the 
administration's program for meettnig the 
world-wide challenge of communism—who 
opposed the Marshall plan, the Atlantic Pact, 
who fought against troops for Eturope. who 
called the Korean decision "Truman's war" 
(until General MacArthur pronounced it a 
sound military decision). 

The Truman administration may be guilty 
of many sins and many errors. It has not. 
in the past 5 years, been guilty of appease¬ 
ment. and no volume of vituperation by the 
Johnny-come-latelles of the United States 
Congress can make that charge stick. 


Notable AniiiTertariet 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 

OF NBW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. OTOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of May by tradition and ob¬ 
servance is the outstanding month of the 
year for labor. With this in mind. I am 
Inserting in the Recoro an editorial 
from the Brooklyn Tablet. The editorial 
explains itself and serves to bring to 
mind the valiant and splendid efforts of 
the Catholic Church to bring social jus¬ 
tice to the workingman. It follows: 
Notable Akntvehsaries 
May 15 will b e the sixtieth anniversary of 
Pope Leo xm's famous encyclical on the 
condition of the workingmen and the twen¬ 
tieth anniversary of the encyclical of Pope 
Plus XI, Forty Years After, which supple¬ 
mented and reviewed the teaching of Pope 
Leo xni. A public forum, over which Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy will preside, will be held in 
our diocese on May 0, to commemorate these 
anniversaries. The speakers for this occa¬ 
sion will be Re;. R. A. McGowan, director of 
the social action department, NCWC, and 
Hon. Maurice Tobin, United States Secretary 
of Labor. In many dioceses throughout the 
country similar observances will be held. 

Properly attention should be given in a 
signlhcant public manner to the commemo¬ 
ration of two of the most notable historic 
documents which have influenced modern 
thinking in the direction of the betterment 
of the lot of the working classes. Commu¬ 
nists. liberals. Socialists, and left-wingers 
have for so long held themselves up as the 
champions of the working people that the 
profound and lasting Influence of these papal 
pronouncements has been ignored and neg¬ 
lected. The truth that the Popes have been 
far In advance of their times in the cham¬ 
pionship of the rights of the workingman 
and the parallel truth that the Popes have 
laid the ground work for the advances made 


by the laboring masses in recent years should 
be proclaimed from the housetope. 

No document, secular or religious. In 
modern times, can match the concentra¬ 
tion of thought, the sweep of vision, the 
vigor of expression and the clarity of enun¬ 
ciation of basic sociological principles con¬ 
tained in the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 
The later encyclical of Pope Plus XI is a bril- 
Uant confirmation of the doctrines of Leo 
xm and a perfect development and comple¬ 
ment of the Aerum Novarum. 

With rare foresight and courage, Pope Leo 
xni and his successor, Pope Pius KI. fear¬ 
lessly opposed the Ideas and the practices 
of the new liberalism which dominated the 
thinking in the industrial field before the 
turn of the century and down to the present 
time. The changeless principles of Christian 
morality were adapted, explained and ap¬ 
plied by Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI 
to the new conditions which the industrial 
development and expansion of modem times 
produced. Through these documents Catho¬ 
lic social teaching has become a very im¬ 
portant part of the heritage of the entire 
human race. 

Under the inspiration of these documents, 
priests, teachers, and laymen, both employers 
and employees, have been inspired to take 
an active part in the restoration of the 
social order. For all the growth of material¬ 
ism. the spiritual idealism of these ency¬ 
clicals has not diminished. Actually the 
turbulence of our times has only served the 
more strikingly to empbaslae the bankruptcy 
of materialistic solution of social problems 
and to enhance the value of Christian social 
principles in practice. 

Today the alave labor of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, the decline in the general 
standard of living in the Communist and 
Communist-oominated countries, the gen¬ 
eral deplorable lot of the working masses 
under (Communist rule is the best proof of 
the utter incapacity of materialism to solve 
basic social problems. On the other hand, 
wherever, to any degree under the inspira¬ 
tion of the principles enunciated by Pope 
Leo and Pope Pius, Christian social teach¬ 
ing has been put into practice, the condition 
of the masses has been bettered Immeasur¬ 
ably. 

The celebration of these twin anniversaries 
should be the signal for renewed effort on 
the part of all Christians in the industrial 
field to put Into practice the teachings of 
these two major encyclicals. Only tliruugh 
Christian social justice as proclaimed by 
Pope Ijco and Pope Pius Ic there hope for 
industrial peace, harmony, and prosperity. 
Only in Christian social justice is there real 
hope for the working masses and for the 
solution of the vexatious problems which 
keep our present world in constant turmoil. 

RetolntioB of the Goodfellow Sunday 
School Claft of the First Baptist 
Church, San Angelo, Tex. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0. C. FISHER 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include a resolution which is 
both timely and signliOcant. If a suffi¬ 
cient number of the people would but 
follow the example of the sponsors of 
this resolution, there would indeed be 


peace on earth and good will among 
men. The resolution with its preamble 
follows: 

Realizing that God holds in his hands the 
destiny of men and nations, and believing 
that God's message to his people of old. when 
he said. "If my people which are called by 
My name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
Heaven and will forgive their sin and will 
heal their land," can be relied upon today 
as an inviolate promise just as when it was 
given to the Hebrew people; Therefore be It 

Resolved, as foUows: 

1. We. the members of the Goodfellow 
Class, pledge anew our faith In Qod and our 
allegiance to His cause. 

a. We pledge oixrselvee, each individually, 
to pray each remaining day of this year. 
1961, for a revival of a deep Christian spirit 
In our church and in all Christian churches 
of the United States. 

3. Believing that if our Nation and the 
world are to be spared the terrors of a 
destructive world war. it must be by God’s 
intervention, we pledge ourselves, and call 
upon all Christians to join us in praying 
each remaining day of this year, for our 
political leaders that they may be guided by 
God's spirit to do the things that would 
lessen and not increase the terrible confu¬ 
sion now existing in International affairs, and 
In praying for all Christians in all countries 
dominated by atheistic communism, and 
for the non-Christian citizens of those 
countries, to the end that there may be a 
great Christian awakening in those countries 
and around the world, so that men of all 
nations can live together on this earth as 
friends without war or threat of war. 


Alafkn’i Scenk Grandeuri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DELEGATE FBOM AL A >KA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7.1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, atten¬ 
tion is called to the fact that that .season 
of year most popular for viewing 
Alaska’s scenic grandeurs is at hand. By 
steamship, by airplane, and by automo¬ 
bile, Americans will again turn north¬ 
west this year to have their first, second, 
or third looks at our great northern Ter¬ 
ritory. For Alaska has so much to offer 
that many find one trip all too short. 
The fact that Alaska is a defense out¬ 
post will not cause anyone to defer a 
vacation Journey. This is the subject of 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Alaska Weekly for April 20 and which is 
reprinted here: 

Safest and More Invitiko 

Nothing said in this editorial should be 
construed as antagonistic to the develop¬ 
ment of adequate civilian defense measures 
In Alaska nor as belittling Alaska from the 
standpoint of an extremely valuable defense 
outpost. Civilian defense organization and 
training are as important to Alaska com¬ 
munities as they are to any and all com¬ 
munities of the United States * * * no 

more so. and no less. And. we might add 
that even after reading the excellent article 
recently appearing in Colliers over the sig¬ 
nature of Father Hubbard in which the 
"GUacier Priest" characterized the Idea that 
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Russia might attack Alaska as stupid we 
continue to believe that adequate defense of 
Alaska is vital to national security. 

But what we do not believe is that there 
Is any possibility of Russian attack on Alaska 
In the immediate, nor even in the foresee¬ 
able. future. Russia Is far from ready to 
start a war of aggression by invasion of 
United States territory. No authority on 
the subject, military or diplomatic, has 
voiced the slightest apprehension of such 
action on the part of the Soviet, in the near 
future. 

She is very busy In the Far East and with 
the withdrawal of General MacArthur will 
be still more busy. She has some uneasy 
satellite nations on her hands In Eastern 
Europe, Tito is making things uncomforta¬ 
ble for her and dally causing her to lose face 
In that quarter, her eyes are on the rich oil 
fields of Iran, and If the master minds of the 
Kremlin should feel strong enough to start 
an all-out war with the United States by a 
surprise Invasion their precious bombs 
would not be wasted on Nome or Anchorage 
but on the industrial centers of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

All of which Is Inspired by the fact that 
we do not subscribe to the scareheads and 
the thoughtless chatter which could, and 
will, if not checked, rob Alaska of the annual 
tourist traffic so vital to the economy of the 
Territory. 

There won’t be any black-out in Alaska 
this summer and there won’t be any atomic 
bombs dropped on Alaska cities nor any sub¬ 
marines In the gorgeous waterways, nor any 
Russian sharpshooters on the forest-clad 
mountainsides that skirt those waterways. 

The thousands of lakes and fishing streams 
which make Alaska a sportsman’s paradise 
will not be Red-Infested because there are 
very few, indeed, of the home-grown variety. 

No Territory under the American flag offers 
more to attract the tourist and no Territory 
under the flag Is safer for that vacation trip 
you are thinking about for this summer. 

As we Indicated at the outset of this edi¬ 
torial common sense dictates the organizing 
of civilian defense and the further strength¬ 
ening of the Armed Forces. The people of 
the Territory are taking care of the one and 
the military of the other, and no one we have 
heard of in Alaska, either in civilian or mil¬ 
itary circles, is at all panicky. 

We therefore suggest that there be con¬ 
siderably less wur-scarc ballyhoo and a great 
deal more constructive effort to convince 
the traveling public that Alaska is still the 
most Inviting summer playground In the 
land and as safe, if not a bit more safer, than 
Atlantic City or Miami Beach. 


General MacArthnr^ Appearance Before 
Senate Committeet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Good Beginning.” which ap¬ 
peared this morning in the Washington 
Post, which commends the conduct of 
the hearings before the Joint meeting 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee and the Senate Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations. I call particular atten¬ 
tion to and join in the deserved tribute 


paid to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russell], who is presiding 
at the hearings. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good Beginning 

At the end of the third grueling day of 
hearing testimony from General MacArthur, 
Senator Russell complimented the general 
and every Member of the committee on the 
fact that these exhausting Interrogations 
have been conducted In complete courtesy 
and in the highest dignity. The sessions 
were long. Tlie atmosphere of the hearing 
room was intense. Issues of the most vital 
concern to the Nation were combed over— 
issues that have become deeply entangled In 
politics. Yet both questions and answers 
have been kept on a plane of temperate pur¬ 
suit of facts and opinions. And we have 
Senator Knowland's word that very little 
of what was said behind closed doors was 
censored from the record released to the 
public. 

While Senator Russell generously praises 
General MacArthur and members of the com¬ 
mittee for this performance, a large share of 
the credit should obviously be laid at his 
door. As chairman, he has presided with 
tact, dignity, and restraint that were a good 
example to his fellow committee members. 
It now remains to be seen whether he and 
his fellow committeemen can keep the re¬ 
mainder of the hearings—in which contro¬ 
versial figures In the Government service will 
appear—on the same high plane. 


Mexican Labor in the United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI-TED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Chavez], who is absent on official busi¬ 
ness, that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial enti¬ 
tled “What About Slave Labor in United 
States?” published in the United Mine 
Workers Journal on April 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What About Slave Labor in United States? 

Some of our Senators and Congressmen, as 
well as alleged social leaders, go into raptures 
every now and then about slave labor In 
Russia and other geographical areas of the 
world—some of which are controlled by our 
allies. 

Occasionally the stnleness and sameness of 
the news reported by our metropolitan news¬ 
papers prompts an editor to rediscover slave 
labor on our home front. 

A tiiree-column story by Gladwin Hill In 
the March 25 issue of the New York Times 
rehashes the Illegal entry of Mexicans across 
our southwestern State borders for employ¬ 
ment in agriculture and other hard-labor- 
tasks. Hill estimates the annual trek at 
1,600,000, wdth an undetermined number of 
“Commies” Included, 

While the story Is a rehash of factual Infor¬ 
mation of long standing—known to our 
Government agencies for 30 years or more— 
It, nevertheless, pictures anew the seemingly 


deliberate blinking at the slave trade by our 
State and Federal Governments to serve large 
agricultural Interests which have. In turn, 
been faithful contributors and supporters to 
the political forces which blink the Illegal 
entries. 

It is nothing new for a columnist to point 
out that this slave Mexican labor “depresses 
the general standards of wages and working 
conditions below the accepted American 
levels. Instead of supplementing the domes¬ 
tic labor force they undercut it, taking Jobs 
from tens of thousands of native citizens, 
farm and urban workers alike.” 

The recruited Mexican slave labor, working 
long hours and living in hovels, is contracted 
to big employers in sizable numbers—the 
contractor receiving from one-fourth to one- 
half of the measly contracted wage. 

Conservative estimates place the minimum 
at 2,500,000 Mexicans in partial or full slave- 
labor status In Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, and as many more to be 
furnished as desired. 

It is for the exploiters of this slave-labor 
horde that southwestern Congressmen and 
Senators fight all price fixing and controls 
which would result in a reasonable price for 
raw cotton. 

Yet. year after year, at planting and har¬ 
vesting time, the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture—State and Federal—heed the pleas of 
the slave-labor employers to permit more and 
more alleged limited migration, which the 
agricultural Interests Insist is necessary to 
crop growing and harvesting, and which, In 
turn, multiplies the Illegal Immigrants who 
become permanents. 

We have had all kinds of investigations 
during the last 26 years to ferret out the 
guilty ones in this Illegal traffic, but nothing 
ever seems to really be done about It. 

The Rockefeller interests utilized about 
16,000 Mexican laborers In the southern Colo¬ 
rado coal fields from 1912 to the successful 
unionization of Colorado coal mines. 

Other mining Interests employed slave- 
labor Mexicans In New Mexico and Arizona. 

During the Colorado coal strike of 1913-14 
UMWA officials discovered that 60 percent of 
the heads of Mexican families Involved had 
made illegal entry Into the United States— 
all planned and supervised by labor agents 
of mining companies. 

Nearly all of the big-shot industrialists 
and economic writers are harping on slave 
labor around the world—and, at last, the UN 
has agreed to take up the study. 

We doubt it. but if there Is any basis of 
fact in the belief that the UN Is capable of 
bringing about an end to slave labor, we sug¬ 
gest that our United States bureaucrats— 
who seem to have such unlimited faith In the 
UN—insist upon our Mexican slave-labor 
problem being added to the agenda. 


Letter to a Constituent 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter: 

May 16, 1951. 

Dear Friend: While we strive for victory 
In Korea, we must also make ourselves strong 
on the home front. 

Will you therefore Join me in tho battle 
against the high cost of living and against 
the enemies of the people? 
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We muBt keep the Stars and Stripes flying 
and our economic ship of state out of trou¬ 
bled waters. 

Let me know whenever you wish to eipress 
your views and opinions. 

I pledge to you my strength to help the 
folks back home, your boys In service, our 
veterans and older people. 

Don’t be afraid of the Commies. Write 
me any time I can do you a favor. 

With kindest regards. 1 remain 
Tour Congressman. 

BDWur Abthxtii Haix. 


Replacement of General MacArthar 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

o»' 

KGN. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Basic Issues Obscured.” written 
by Hanson W. Baldwin and published 
in the New York Times of Monday, May 
7.1951. 

Mr. Baldwin points out, now that we 
have had a second look at General Mac- 
Arthur’s position on our far eastern 
policy, that “the man must be separated 
from the Issues, and emotion from logic.” 
factors which in many instances ob¬ 
scured the heart of the debate. Mr. 
Baldwin Indicates that General Mac- 
Arthur recognizes that the problem is 
global, but so far has declined to as¬ 
sume any responsibility for its global 
aspects. Instead, he concentrates solely 
on our position in Korea and the Far 
East. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an editorial en¬ 
titled “The Basic Disagreements,” pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times of May 5, 
1961, and an editorial entitled “Who 
Is the Enemy?” published in the Wash¬ 
ington Post of May 7, 1951, which bear 
on the same basic problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, os follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 7, 1961] 
Basic Issups Obscured—Sweeping State¬ 
ments BY MacArthur Kept Senators From 

Besolving Policy Dispute 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

General of the Army Douglas MacArlhur’s 
testimony before Congress last week pro¬ 
duced few facts that were not already 
known, and again tended—largely because 
of the general's own statements—^to con¬ 
fuse the man and the issues and to obscure 
logic by emotion. 

This was, perhaps, Inevitable—given the 
manner of man that General MacArthur Is. 
Accustomed to sweeping generalities and 
exalted phrases, he rarely speaks in precise 
terms or In exact definitions; he Issues 
edicts. 

Moreover, although some of the question¬ 
ing was fairly searching, the basic Issue of 
whether or not General MacArthur's pre¬ 
scription for victory In Korea would tend to 
bring about that victory and would promote 
the security and welfare of the United States 
was not by any means resolved. 

In part this was true because of General 
MacArthur’s own personality; a man of un¬ 


limited ambition and unlimited ego, he 
brushed aside some questions of major Im¬ 
port to concentrate only upon the one 
aspect that Interested him, and that be knew 
would have the most emotional appeal to 
the country. 

Again and again throughout hls testimony 
he reiterated, with all the skill that William 
Jennings Bryan once \ised in hls famous 
cross-of-gold speech, that it Is “not only 
the dust that is settling in Korea; It la Amer¬ 
ican blood.** The blood of American boys 
was the general's final argument, and even 
the hostile questioners knew it was a potent 
one. 

AN KMOnONAI. ARGUMENT 

Yet the weakness of this argument was 
that It was emotional: no American wants 
the bloodshed to continue. Yet nowhere In 
the testimony was there any careful, de¬ 
tailed. and logical evaluation of whether or 
not—from both the military and political 
viewpoint—^we would save blood and lives by 
following the policy advocated by General 
MacArthur, or whether more blood of more 
Americans would be shed by taking such a 
course. 

And General MacArthur himself, who so 
aptly pointed out in hU speech to Congresa 
that the problem was global, refused to as¬ 
sume the responsibility even of an opinion 
as to what effect the policies he advocated 
would have throughout the world. 

“My concepts on global defense are not 
what I am here to testify on. I don’t pretend 
to be an authority on these things,*' the gen¬ 
eral said. And yet, Inescapably, by hls own 
actions, and by the emotional reaction of the 
American people that role—the role of glo¬ 
bal authority—has been assumed by General 
MacArthur. 

If a careful and precise analysis of the 
Issues raised by General MacArthur Is to be 
made—and particularly If the court of public 
opinion, where General MacArthur has made 
hls appeal is to judge adequately—the man 
must be separated from the issues and emo¬ 
tion from logic. 

This will be difficult, for many of the 
American people. Indignant at weak leader¬ 
ship. frustrated by administration mistakes, 
have conceived an almost idolatrous worship 
for General MacArthur and have reacted to 
his propsals with an emotional hysteria rare 
In our history. Letters received by this cor¬ 
respondent indicate a great emotional In¬ 
volvement by many Americans in the present 
dispute. 

NOTES TOCSIN FOR VICTORY 

One writer—^Albert J. Bates, head of a real 
estate and Insurance business In Hazleton, 
Pa.—writes, for instance, that General Mac¬ 
Arthur sounded a tocsin for victory: 

“Let us cleanse ourselves. Let us rededl- 
cate ourselves. And cleansed, let us remem¬ 
ber we are a great race, that we give orders, 
that we do not take orders. And If any power 
anywhere will challenge us. let us sweep them 
before us like chafff Forward! I lead you 
to death and to victory! What greater privi¬ 
lege have you than to die for your coun¬ 
try. • • 

“Ah yes, neatly suppressed was a call like 
that of Napoleon to hls army—'Soldiers of 
Prance! I lead you to glory’ ’’ 

Mrs. Thomas D. Rambaut, of Wyckoff, N. J., 
writes that since “I heard the terrible news 
(of General Mac Arthur's relief) on the radio. 
General MacArthur has been enshrined in 
my heart along with George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Winston Churchill. 

'’Nothing can dethrone him, not even the 
horrible smear campaign that Truman and 
Acheson and Marshall and Bradley will insti¬ 
gate. Not even when they refer to his ego 
and call him god. For he does Indeed have 
the attributes of God; he Is kind and merci¬ 
ful and firm and just. That Is my idea of 
Ood.“ 

And Frederick B. Hammett of Province- 
town. Mass., writes: 


“Why don’t the *blg brass* (the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) he American, be loyal to their 
colleague (General MacArthur) and defy the 
bankrupt haberdasher and the traitorous 
State Department who and which would 
sell us down the river to Great Britain, Eu¬ 
rope, and the Communists?'* 

Letters such as thsse, which are typical 
of many that Americana have written to 
their newspapers in the last few weeks, il¬ 
lustrate the degree of emotion and hysteria 
that have obscured the issues. It is well for 
such Americans—among them. General 
MacArthur himself—^to remember that he is, 
after all. Just a man. As Senator Matthew 
M. Neely, Democrat, of West Virginia, re¬ 
called in a speech In the Senate last week, 
Sclpio—who also had great power and adu¬ 
lation—kept a slave at his shoulder to re¬ 
mind him constantly: 

“Remember, O Sclpio, thou art but 
human.’* 

Separation, therefore, of the man from the 
issues and of emotion from logic is essen¬ 
tial if any careful appraisal la to result from 
the present hearings. The principal topics 
and subtopics which have been and should 
be dtscussed at the hearings can be grouped 
under the following general headings or 
issues: 

1. The circumstances surrounding Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's relief: the reasons for it; 
the manner and timing of It. 

2. The issue of civilian versus military con¬ 
trol in peace and in war. 

3. The objectives of war; the issue of lim¬ 
ited war versus unlimited war. etc. 

4. The past history of, and facts concern¬ 
ing. the Korean war. 

5. The present military-political situation 
In Korea and the Orient, and Its relation¬ 
ship to the world picture. 

0 . The alternative courses of action we 
might follow In the future In Korea and 
In the Orient, and the effects of these alter¬ 
native courses upon the world situation and 
the safety and security of the United States. 

This examination—like any attempt to 
examine the future—obviously Involves to 
some extent speculative judgments, and 
therefor^ this topic also must Include a sub- 
topic—an examination of the validity and 
wisdom of the past judgments (both military 
and political) of General MacArthur and of 
hls opponents. 

Each of these topics should be fully ex¬ 
plored, but obviously the second and third, 
and the fifth and sixth topics are, by far. 
the most Important to the future of the 
United States and the world. 

[From the New York Times of May 6. 1961J 
The Basic D i ba o b e emekt 

Out of the flood of words produced by the 
Senate hearings on the dismissal of General 
MacArthur there emerge three basic dif¬ 
ferences of opinion which are at the botttjm 
of the controversy and from which other 
differences derive. These basic differences, 
which for the moment obscure the wide area 
of agreement between General MacArthur 
and the administration—on such vital points 
as the necessity of resisting Communlat ag¬ 
gression everywhere, preserving the United 
Nations, and giving “the fullest protection 
and assistance" to Europe—may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

1 . General MacArthur, by hls own repeated 
declarations, imdertakes to speak only as a 
former commander In a local theater of war 
concerned solely with the means of ending 
this particular conflict and therefore willing 
to take the risks of a general war in order 
to win a speedy victory; the administration, 
on the other hand, is compelled to take into 
account all the military, political, and moral 
factoni of a global struggle which we stm 
hope to win without a general war. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur admits the global nature of 
the struggle, and he likewise admits that 
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the declBlons on how to wage it must be made 
by the Government, which alone has the 
authority and the necessary Information to 
make such decisions—authority and Infor¬ 
mation that are beyond the reach of a local 
commander. But he Insists on the measures 
he proposes while disclaiming responsibility 
for their consequences on either the global 
struggle Itself or even the future of the 
countries directly affected by his proposed 
measures. 

2. General MacArthur advances the thesis 
that once war has broken out the “balance 
of control’’ must be put in the hands of the 
military, and that no political considerations 
should handicap the latter in winning such 
a war, while the administration holds that 
In peace or war the civil government remains 
supreme. 

3. General MacArthur maintains that, 
while all soldiers should carry out orders, 
they have the right to disagree, and in such 
cases have the right and the duty not only to 
submit their own views to their superior 
officers but also to take the issue to the 
public for ultimate decision. Anything less 
than that, he says, would be “gag rule.” 
The administration holds the contrary view. 

It is on the basis of such considerations 
that General MacArthur now proposes that 
the American Government issue an ulti¬ 
matum to Communist China to come to 
terms on a cease lire and the cessation of 
aggression In Korea—with refusal to com¬ 
ply with such an ultimatum to be regarded 
as a declaration of war. What is more, 
while expressing the hope that the United 
Nations would endorse such a step, he urges 
that, if necessary, the United States act 
alone. 

In making these proposals General Muc- 
Arthur assumes that Communist China is 
militarily and economically weak and can 
be easily defeated, and that Soviet Russia 
will stand idly by while the biggest ol all 
Communist conquests is snatched from her 
hands. But while he is rather positive about 
the first assumption, he is not so certain 
about the latter and admits that a wrong 
guess regarding it might lend to a larger 
wur than the one he Is seeking to end. 
Moreover, he is less than precise as to what 
the ultimalum would imply. In one passage 
of his testimony he urges action In accord¬ 
ance with the January recommendations of 
the Joint Chlels of Staff, who proposed an 
economic blockade of China, preparations for 
a naval blockade, air reconnaissance over 
Manchuria and the Chinese coast, and use 
of Chinng Kttl-shek’s troops, about whom 
General MacArthur Is more optimistic than 
the Chinese themselves. In another passage 
he demands bombing of enemy bases In Man¬ 
churia. And In still another he speaks ol 
putting pressure on Red China’s distributive 
system, which one Senator interpreted with¬ 
out ctmtrndlctlon as meaning the smashing 
of the tenuous Chinese railway system, carry¬ 
ing the war to the Soviet border. 
f We believe that the hazards of such pro¬ 
posals become evident from the mere recital 
of them. That there have been grievous 
mistakes In American policy In the Far East 
In recent years Is equally evident. But, 
despite this mistake, we cannot afford to risk 
a break with our allies by pursuing a course 
of action which might well bog us down 
In an unlimited war in Asia. 

[From the Washington Post of May 7, 1961] 
Who Is the Enemy? 

In most of hls testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittees General MacArthur. in spite of his 
prior insistence upon his global view, has 
been careful not to step out of hls role as a 
theater commander In the Far East. For 
example, he persistently resisted Senator 
PuLBBiGHT’s efforts to draw him into a dis¬ 
cussion of the wisdom of aiding Yugoslavia. 


At one point he declared. “The last impres¬ 
sion that I would want to give Is that I pose 
as an expert on world affairs.” To Senator 
McMahon he said, “Senator, I have asked 
you several times not to involve me In any¬ 
thing except my own area.” Yet some of 
hls testimony extended not only beyond the 
confines of the Far East where he has been 
stationed for the last 14 years, but also 
reached into the sphere of political policy¬ 
making. We have in mind especially hls defi¬ 
nition of communism as the enemy against 
which we are arming and fighting. 

Senator McMahon remarked. “It Is obvi¬ 
ous that we agree they are our main en¬ 
emy—that the Soviet Union is." General 
MacArthur replied. “I didn’t agree to it. I 
said that communism throughout the world 
was our main enemy.” Later on Senator 
PuLBRiGHT asked the general what he meant 
by communism and evoked this exchange: 

“General MacArthur. Communism has 
many various factors. The great threat in 
what is called present communism is the 
Imperialistic tendency or the lust of power 
beyond their own geographical confines. It 
Is their effort to enslave the individual to 
the concept of the state. It Is the establish¬ 
ment of autocracy that squeezes out every 
one of the freedoms which we value so 
greatly. 

“Senator Fulbrioht. I had not myself 
thought of our enemy as being communism: 
I thought of It as primarily being Russia, 
an imperialist Russia. That is what Inter¬ 
ests me. 

"General MacArthur. In that concept. 
Senator. I disagree with you completely. 

“Senator Fulbright. Well ♦ • • It 

seemed to me, you do not fight communism 
with n gun. It Is sort of like sin, we are all 
against sin; you do not fight sin with any¬ 
thing tangible. Communism Is an idea, but 
W'hal really bothers us Is when people start 
to shoot. 

“General MacArthur. I think you do fight 
sin with very practical weapons, and I think 
we are fighting communism with very prac¬ 
tical weapons.” 

If our enemy were merely communism we 
could abandon the rearmament program and 
embark upon a world-wide effort of peace, 
freedom, and economic and social rehabili¬ 
tation. We should have only the commu¬ 
nistic Idea to combat and it could best be 
met by the spread ol progressive democratic 
ideas. The tragedy of the present day is that 
the power-drunk men of the Kremlin are 
not willing to engage in such a bloodless 
contest. When persuasion has failed, they 
have resorted to terror and military force 
to Impose communistic dictatorships upon 
unwilling peoples. Obviously it Is the war¬ 
mongers in the communistic movement that 
are our enemy. 

The weakness of General MacArthur’s po¬ 
sition Is that he draws no distinction be¬ 
tween the aggressors who are in control 
of Russia and China and the wider areas 
of the world where communistic Ideas pre¬ 
vail. Such a policy would be a mistake 
If for no other reason than that it would 
tend to drive Tito, with hls thirty-odd Yugo¬ 
slav divisions, back into the arms of the 
Kremlin. But there Is also a more Impor¬ 
tant reason for keeping the distinction clear. 
Any designation of communism as our enemy 
would carry with it an implication that wo 
intend to try to wipe out communism by 
force of arms. Such a crusade would cost 
millions of lives and Inestimable treasure and 
in the end would probably stimulate com¬ 
munism instead of suppressing it. General 
MacArthur has emphatically ruled out from 
hls military proposals In the Far East any 
such American campaign. Hls emphasis has 
been upon a decisive blow against Commu¬ 
nist China to compel that regime to give up 
Its aggressive course in Korea. Obviously no 
Ruch limited objective squares with the defi¬ 
nition of communism lu general n.s our 
enemy. 
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Because of hls notable Influence In Con¬ 
gress and the country, we think General 
MacArthur should not let this conflict in 
his testimony .stand. People and legislators 
must think clearly about who our enemy 
Is before they can hope to achieve a meeting 
of minds as to how the enemy shall be met. 
It is not merely a question of semantics. 
Rather It goes to the heart of the w'orld 
problem of preserving freedom of thought 
and of economic and social organization on 
one hand and of suppressing aggression on 
the other. 

Necessity of Faith in God in Nation’s 
Emergency 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7, 1951 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the ladies of 
the Sunday school class of the Nichol- 
asville, Ky., Baptist Church, emphasiz¬ 
ing the power of faith in solving the 
problems of our country. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Nicholasville. Ky., April 30, 1951, 
The Honorable Thomas Underwood, 

Vvited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator; Yesterday the ladies of 
the Sunday school class lu the Nicholasville 
Baptist Church. 42 in number, compared the 
conditions existing at the time the children 
of Israel were commanded to enter the Prom¬ 
ised Land with conditions as they exist to¬ 
day. When the Israelites came up from 
Egypt under Moses they sent 12 men to spy 
out the land. Ten of these men were cow¬ 
ards and said that the cities were walled and 
the Inhabitants were giants and they could 
never overcome them. Two of the spies, 
Joshua and Caleb, reported that the cities 
were walled and the people were giants, but 
they had faith that the land could be taken 
at God’s command. 

The Israelites had a democratic govern¬ 
ment. so the majority ruled, and the result 
was that thev wandered In the wilderness for 
38 years—because they did not trust God, 

Now the United States was founded by 
Christian, God-fearing people, and God Is 
depending on us to destroy Hls enemies, the 
Communists, so that Hls people can obey 
and worship Him. We have been to the 
thirty-eighth parallel twice and now we are 
wandering back again, losing our boys and 
the boys of other nations. It could be that 
we will be In the wilderness for 38 years, 
because of lack of faith. David did not have 
all the planes and other war material that we 
have when he went out to meet Goliath, only 
a small rock and God. Jericho fell at the 
blowing of trumpets because the people 
obeyed and had faith. They had no war 
material. 

We have the same God today that the 
Israelites had, and we arc asking you to read 
this letter to the Senate, and to use your 
leadership to have this Nation go forward 
and destroy the enemy of God's people and 
restore to this country the sacredness of our 
motto, “In God we trust.” 

Very truly yours. 

S\r,LiE Steete Taylor 
Mrs. Sallle Steele Taylor, 
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Appearance of Gen* Donglat MacAitlinr 
Before Senate ComniBteet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy ; 

OF WlflOORBOr 

m THE SENATE OF THE UNXUSD STATES 

Monday, May 7,19S1 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two ar¬ 
ticles relating to the recent appearance 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur before the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, Uie first entitled 
“MacArthur and the True Picture,” by 
David Lawrence; the second entitled 
“Shows No Signs of Fading Away,” by 
Constantine Brown, both published in 
the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

[From ths Washington Evening Star of 
May 7. IQSl) 

MACAXTKUI AMD THX Tutk Pictubi—Qknsral 

Dttabbd To Havx Ptrr Unrid Statcs Pol- 

icT ZN Pbopeb Focus; Suooqestxom Oitsbsd 

That Truman Should Make Amends 
(By David Lawrence) 

' A breath of fresh air has swept across the 
country in the person of a man who. without 
bitterness or rancor, rises above the petty and 
the Irrelevant to state honestly his convic¬ 
tions on a highly controversial subject of 
national policy. 

What Oeneral MacArthur has accomplished 
by his 3 days of testimony and by his ready 
submission to cross-examination is to put the 
whole question of our military i>olicy in a 
true perspective. 

Not a word of resentment did he express 
against the President or anyone else. He 
brushed aside with a simple statement of 
facts the many misrepresentations of his 
position which critics have flung at him. 

Nobody can truly claim the right to state 
Oeneral MacArthur's position hereafter un¬ 
less he has read the 150,000 words of testi¬ 
mony covering the 3 days of hearings. 

This correspondent has read every word of 
ft and is amazed at the number of things 
that have been written about the general 
or his proposals which simply are not true. 
The atmosphere here is so surcharged with 
political tactics and with the polemics of 
partisanship that It is refreshing to find a 
spokesman who, without regard to how his 
remarks Jibe with the speeches of Republican 
or Democratic leaders in the “great debate” 
of recent weeks, states with candor and 
frankness what he really believes. 

People may dllter as to whether he has the 
right proposals and whether they should be 
adopted but, after reading the testimony, one 
is more puzzled than ever that the President 
should have listened to the smears of the 
••palace guard” and tried to destroy the repu¬ 
tation of one of the world's greatest soldiers, 
If not one of her most dynamic statesmen. 

The same man who wrote out in longhand 
on his plane the historic speech to Congress 
and then read it without glasses, the same 
man who, though 71 years of ago, sat for 0 
hours a day for three successive days and 
faced a barrage of questions from the Sen¬ 
ate's best Interrogators, won spontaneous 
praise from Republicans and Democrats in 
the committee. The tribute by Senator Rus¬ 
sell of Georgia. Democrat, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, at the 


end of the final eeasfton on Saturday to eig- 
nlfloant. He eaid: 

“Oeneral MacArthur, I wieh to state to 
you that the 8 days that you have been 
here with us are without parallel in my 
legislative experienoe. I have never seen a 
man subjected to such a barrage of ques¬ 
tions in so many fields and on so many 
varied subjects. I znarvel at your physical 
endurance. More than that, I have been 
profoundly Impressed by the vmstness of your 
patience and the thoroughness and the 
frankness with which you have anewered all 
of the questions that have been propounded. 

“We have certainly drawn freely on your 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great military captain, but as 
a civilian administrator of 80,000,000 
people.” 

One wonders how such a man could have 
been summarily dismissed. One finds no¬ 
where in the oiBoial record the slightest evi¬ 
dence that he disobeyed a military command 
or failed to fulfill the highest traditions of 
our military aervioe. One wonders if Presi¬ 
dent Truman will not be inspired when 
he has read all the testimony to show the 
some courage that he showed when he apolo¬ 
gized to the Marines for an intemperate re¬ 
mark. For the instinct to redrees a wrong 
is the mark of courage and spiritual under¬ 
standing. Oeneral MacArthur cannot be re¬ 
stored to his command, of course, but the 
unworthy manner by which he was abruptly 
relieved can still be expunged from the rec¬ 
ord by an act of Christian atonement. 

[Fiom the Washington Evening Star of May 
7, 1951] 

Shows No Signs or Fading Away—Mac- 
AaTHUB's Exhibition or Vitality Dubxno 
liONo Questioning Gives Lie to Reports 
That He Was Too Old To Carry ok 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was only a head¬ 
line name to the man in the street until 
he showed himself in person to the American 
people. He was a controversial figure with 
as many fans as critics in this country. His 
detractors spread the word during the last 
2 or 3 years that whatever he had been in 
the past he no longer Is today. He was freely 
described as a man who was actually fading 
away mentally and physically. Only last 
July a high official told this reporter that 
Oeneral MacArthur should be replaced by a 
yoiuiger man as commander of the forces 
In Korea. 

“He is not able at 71 to take an active part 
in the campaign; moreover, when you have 
a ‘God complex* In your younger days, you 
actually believe in it when you reach Mac¬ 
Arthur's age. And that is dangerous for the 
prosecution of the campaign.” 

Since the five-star general arrived in this 
country and particularly since he testified 
without interruption before the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign AlTalrs Commit¬ 
tees all these rumors have been belled. While 
much younger men were exhausted at the 
end of the long continuous hearings, Oeneral 
MacArthur was rested and fresh and bore 
unflinchingly the brunt of questioning by 
26 Senators—a number of whom were set 
on trapping or embarrassing him. 

He brushed off some of the **politlcal” 
questions as having no relation to the scope 
of the hearings, and answered unhesitatingly 
the pertinent queries. There has been no 
debate in the memory of man which gripped 
the country more than the MacArthur in¬ 
vestigation. The ousted supreme com¬ 
mander has gained a greater stature since 
he returned than his most ardent admirers 
ever anticipated. 

One inescapable fact is that we are at war 
with the Chinese Communists In Korea. The 
other, which Oeneral MacArthur has brought 
out forcefully, is that we are fighting a half¬ 


hearted defensive war which costs us tens 
of thousands of casualties because we don't 
dare throw aU oar available might against 
the enemy. 

He has been preased to answer whether an 
all-out attack on the enemy’s bases in Man¬ 
churia whence the Reds feed their armies in 
Korea with manpower, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion would not precipitate a third world 
war for which aome legislators maintained 
we are nearly prepared. General MacArthur 
replied that if Russia Is determined to fight 
us. it is Immaterial what pretext she will 
use—if she needs any pretext at all. But hia 
considered guess Is that BusaU to not pre¬ 
pared for an all-out war in the Far Bast be¬ 
cause of logistic consideration. It is more 
difficult for her to transport men and weap¬ 
ons overland over deficient railways and bad 
roads than it to for us who are carrying them 
in Bhips aoroaa the great expanse of tho 
Pacific. 

When we entered the war In Korea last 
June our strategists In Washington realized 
that we were taking a calculated risk. It 
may have been a minor risk, but the elements 
of involvement with China and the U. 8. S. R. 
must have been In their minds. Yet the 
decision was made to accept that risk. But 
when General MacArthur urged, after the 
Chinese Reds entered the war last Novem¬ 
ber, that they should also be defeated with 
the means avaUable In the Far Bast, the mili¬ 
tary and the political planners in Washing¬ 
ton and at Lake Success refused to expand 
that calculated risk in the face of the gen¬ 
eral's arguments that victory was within our 
reach if his recommendations were followed. 
The military planners at home are said by 
General MacArthur to have bowed to the 
political arguments of the diplomats. 

For reasons of security some parts of Oen¬ 
eral MacArthur's testimony were deleted. 
But there are reasons to believe that the for¬ 
mer supreme commander is not particularly 
impressed with the war potential of China. 
Beeides the fact that the Chinese Indiutrles 
are not capable of a sustained effort and the 
losses of their best trained armies have been 
very great. China is actually in a state of 
near civil war at the present time. 

According to the admission of the Peiping 
government itself upwards of 1,500.000 active 
guerrillas are fighting the Peiping adminis¬ 
tration throughout that vast territory. 
There Is a lack of food which verges on gen¬ 
eral famine; some of tlie trusted provincial 
officials are about ready to become “warlords'* 
on their own, under the Communist mask. 

6 o long as China fights on one front alone, 
she will be able to continue the war of attri¬ 
tion against us. But the day her forces are 
harassed by the Nationalists from Formosa 
and she Is subjected to aerial attacks from 
the Ailed air farces, the situation may change 
radically and Russia is unlikely to do much 
about It. 


H. R. 88 for Safety in Gat Trantaiitiion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. HFSELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29 1 placed in the Appendix in¬ 
formation which had been assembled at 
my request by the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission with reference to the history of 
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explosions of gas transmission lines. It 
was noted at that time that this infor¬ 
mation was not accurate or complete. 
Since then I have been attempting lo 
secure accurate information from the 


several companies, and now I am in a 
position to furnish certain corrected 
data. 1 am glad to make this avail¬ 
able to the membership at this time, 
particularly since the Federal Power 


Commission and the Department of 
Commerce have filed favorable reports 
on H. R. 88. 

The information available at this time 
follows: 


Information received concerning line breaks on interstate pipelines as of May 7, 1951 


Pipeline company 

Location of line break 

Dale of lino 
break 

Number of 
IKTSons— 

Size of 
line 

(inclu's) 

Coniinents 

Injured 

Killed 


Rim River, W. Va. 

Feb. 21,1047 



20 

Coupling failure anil emergenev sleeve failure due to strip- 






niiniiig operatimis. 



Nov. 21,1910 
to 



20 







fracture m buckled joint ol pipe wtiile te.'itiug uftei construe- 



l)(‘c. .'10.1940 




f ion. 

Colorado Interstate 0ns Co.. 

Northeeslern New Mexico__ 

A|ir. IK. 1012 



22 

Wash-oiit eaiLsed bv floods. No fire. 



Anp. 19,1010 







Sept. l’l940 



22 

Do. 


Linexiln fount>, Colo.. .. 

Sejit, :«l. 104.S 



20 

Do. 



July 10 . 104H 



22 

Defective jiijM'. No fire. 



May 7, lO.'iU 


1 

10 







Rad file. 


Arapahoe County, Colo.. . 

Dec. yo. lO.'iU 



10 

Pil.e ruptured by bulldozer by outside party leveling land. 







No fire. 

Interstate Natural Qas Co... 

Near Feriidav, La.. 

Feb. 20.1042 



22 

2 joinfs blew out. 


Near Foiilc'', La ..- 

Mar. 11.1912 



22 

Leak at cuuphim. 


Near Feriid.iv, La... 

Dee. 27 . 194:1 


22 



do ... 

Mar, to. toil 


22 



Nati'lie/, Miss . 

Dee. JO. toil 

i 

10 

No. 2 line j.iilled apart by arielior of Coast Guard cutter. 


Neal Ferridav. La . .. 

•Ian. 101.7 


22 



Near Wilkinson, .Miss. 

Fell. 22,10l.-> 

! 

22 



- do . .-. - 

Feb. 11 . 100 ; 


22 



Near Feiridaj, La .. 

Mai 1.1040 


Z! 

2 joints bli'W out. 



Mui. 10. 1010 

1 





.Ian. 21.1017 


22 

Do. 


N»>ar Wilkinson, . . .... 

.Ian. 2M01S 


22 

l’ij)e beeanie sejiaiated at coupling. 


Near Swart7, La. . 

Mar. 2 : 1 .104H 

. 

22 

l’i|H' lai.sed and separated at eouf.lirig. 


Naldiey, .Miss . . . ... 

A lie. 12. I OIK 


10 

No. 4 line. 


Near \N ilkinson, Miss . ... 

.\o\. 10. to IK 


10 

.No. 2 line. Washed ouf, 


do.. . 

.liilv :t. 1010 

1 

10 

No. :i line. Wiisheil oul. 


\iltdte7. .Miss . 

May K. tO.'iO 



10 

No H hue. Washed out. 


.\r>ar I'onlev, La. 

.Ian. :i. lo.'il 



22 

PijK' .separalcd at eoiifding. 

Midi man Has f'loruKc Co— 

Marion, Mich... 

Noy. :«). 1047 

(') 

(») 

C) 

Explosion during nuistnietion at eoinpressor station. Weld 







broke <his ignited. Considerable damage lo station. 

Natural Oils Pipeline Co. of 

Near Know illc. Iowa .. .. 

.filly 4. RGti 

(') 

(') 

21 

Severe lamination m steel iilale. 

Anieiien. 

Near Siiefla'ld. Ill . . _ 

j-eb. i;{. io;tK 

(') 

P) 

24 

Higii walei lat.le—pear ami unstable .soil—wash mil ateonpling. 


Near Red Oak, low a ... . . 

Aug. 20, lO.tK 

(') 

Cf 

24 

lyightmng (‘ollap.seil pipe .7 teet west of girth Weld. A l..7-loot 







sef'tion pulh'd out of eoupliiigs .it each end. 


Indian Creek, .N’ebr. 

Sept. 1A1041 

0) 

(') 

24 

Flood—wa-,!.eil out HO-lool section f)etwi-en 2 iiuiplmgs. 


Near Washington, low a. . 

.Ian. D, 104.; 

(‘f 

(•) 


Cros>.-ov(‘r No 70. F.vternal groove cut m w nllof K-ineh byjiass 







ii.ser h\ eoTitr.ietor’s r‘i|nii>ment 


Near C'orniim, Iowa. 

May 1044 

(') 

0) 

24 

K\ees.si\(> stiam on jape due lo soil stress. Pipe pulled out at 







coupling 


Near I’nntrle, l'c\. 

Aug. 30.194,7 

(') 

0) 

20 

. Rnaik oeeiirred du(> to groove in inside surface of pipe parallel 







to longitudinal weld. 


Near Station No. 22. 

.fan. 21;. I0.''in 

0) 

V) 

2t; 

i:iectroJ>M.s caused b.v iieariiy oil well. 

Noithern Natural Gas Co.... 

L'»uis\ die, N(>t)r. 

Gel 2 ;. lOKi 



h 

Ro.ul guide) St tuck line. 


Kllinwood, Kans. 

Apl :i0. 1942 



2h 

h lood. 


\\ Minn . 

.Inlv 1.7. 104.7 



18 

Liiw spill under pn^ssure test. 


Venliir.a, biwa.... 

Mig. ItMOR. 



10 

Do 


Ro.sahc, N'et.r_ ,, .. 

Dee. 10. 1017 



IK 

Line failed ninler piessine test. 


Rndiion, Kans. . . 

Mar IS, 1010 



2a 

Rreak due to corrosion. 


Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

API. 20.1010 



11 

D)'I)*et l\e Wt'Id. 


Cliff<'ii, Kalis.. 

May 10,10.70 



20 

F.ulup' due to eoriosion. 


do... . .. __ - 

.Inly 2.10.70 



2t; 

Do. 


lloopei, Nela- .. 

.liitv 11. P‘.70 



20 

Do. 


Fremont, Nettr 

Mar. K, 10.70 



10 

Rreak iIik to floofi. 

Ohio Fuel Qits Co. 

I’oitace Townsliip, AVood County ... 

1 .Iniie 12, 1040 



10 

Weak lomi ol iiipi' Idew mit. 


Laurel Tow nship lloekuip County .. 

Aug. 12,1040 



li! 

Line blew out tunes during stress test to operate at higher 







tire.ssiire. 


Good IlojK' Town‘'hii», Hoekinp 

Aug. 17.1040 



12 

Deleetive joint of pii«*. 


County. 





AAt Ilf 11^ C'niinlv 

Sejit. 1, 1010 



18 

' Faulty pi|8>. 


Marseilles 'J'owiisbiJ), Wjandot 

Nov. Zi. 1941-. 



10 

1 K.xteriial eoirosion weakened a joint of pi|H.*. 


('miiity. 







Herne 'I’ownsliip, Fairfield County. . 

.Tune 2.3.1047 


. 

10 

Road eoniraclor tore liole in line. 


Washiiurton Towiislnp, Jiu'kson 

Sept. 5,1017 



12 

Faulty joint ol |)iixj. 


County. 







RaneeTow'nsbiji, Madison Countv . 

Nov. 2.7.1947 



12 

\\ eak joint failed. 


Madison 1'ow nship, Franklin Count v 

Feb. 4,194S 



1(> 

Vanity weld iii a joint of reconditioned pipe. 


Milllm Tow iLsliip, Wyandot Connl\ 

Fet). 8. I04K 


... 

10 

Faiilt.v |)ip(‘. 


Good Hope 'i'ownsliip, lloeknm 




12 

External eoirosion weakenevl pipe. 


County. 

I Feb. 1 : 5,1018 






RiTue 1'ownsliip. Fairfield Count v ... 

Aug. 13,104.8 



20 

New’ ponstniet ion, lilew out while under stress lest. 


Mifflin Townstiip, W yandot County.. 

Aug. Hi. 104S 



10 

Split 111 ])lpe opened. 


Renton Towiisfiip, Hoeking Coiinl.x . 

Ailg. 20. lots 



12 

F:\ternal corrosion eniised a joint to fail. 


Good Hope Townstii|i, Iloektng 

Sept. 9. low 



20 

New construct ion, blew out in a deleetive wrinkle bend wliilo 


County, 




nmiei stievs ti‘St. 


Monroe Tow’nshln, Riehlmd County. 

Sept. 27,104K 



12 

Joint of lape failed wliile under strp.ss le.st. 


Mount Gilead Toxvnship, Moiiow 

Oct. 11,1048 


. 

lb 

New con.stiuelioii undet stress test. Top half of 1 joint blewr 


County. 





out. 


Clear Crirk Township, Warren 

Get. 10,1018 



18 

New eon.sfruetion of reconditioned pipe being stress-tested. 


Count V. 





blew' out f) tnne.s'. 


... do . 

Nov. 4,101.8 



IS 

New const met ion of reconditioned pi|>e under hydrostatic test, 







i)lew oul 7 limes. 


Jaekson Township, Riehl.and Connty. 

Nov. 24.1048 


__ 

10 

Contractor laying new' 20-ineh parallel line. 


Chester 'rowiisliiji, MelI.^s Count.\ 

Nov. 27, lois 



IK 

Landslide pulled line apail. 


Itenton Township, Hocking County.. 

Dec. 1,1048 

."'I 


12 

Faulty piston gate fietween high- and low-pres.surc systems 







opened and t)l(‘w out the lower-jiressui)' line. 


Waterloo Tow'n.ship, Athens County.. 

Feb. 20,1910 



IK 

E\l«>rnul corrosion at a coal filossom we iki'to'd i>ii>e. 


Green 'I'ow’nsliip, (Mark County_ _ 

Sept. 27,1049 



10 

Stre.ss testing new const met ion- di'feelivo pipo ruptured. 






JtoeonditioTwd pitu' used. 


. , do... 

Sept. 29.1949 



If. 

Stress testing new const i uct ion—lireak occurred in an ovorbeiid. 




1. 


Reeoaditioned pipe used. 


J No details available, 
* Compressoi station. 
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Information received eoTiceming line breaks on interstate pipelines as of May 7, Ckmtinued 


Pipeline company 


Ohio Fuel Qua Co.—Con, 


Pimlmndle Eastern Pipe Line 

Co. 

Texas Eastern Transmission 
Cory. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line. 


■United Fuel Oaa Co. 


UniltMl Gns Pii>e Tano Co_ 

Vireinia Uns Trmismission 
Curp. 


1 

Location of line break 

Date of line 
break 

Number of 
persons— 

Injured 

n 

MllUlii Towrushlp, Ashland County... 

Jan. 25,1950 




Oct. 31,1950 



Cho.stcr Town.ship, Mflift.s* County_ 

Nov. 12,1950 



Wilson 'rownship, ('linlon County.... 

Nov. 2L 1900 




Dec. 10,1950 




Dec. 8,1949 

0) 

(*) 


May 8,1947 


Jan. 11.1948 
















Nov. 19.1948 

18 



Jan. IK, 1049 

2 



Feb. fl, 1049 




^^a^. 4,1949 

1 



Ajir. 2,1049 




^fay (•! 1949 




May 1 k!1949 




May 24! 1949 







West Chester, Po. 

July Llimo 

1 

2 


Get. 5.1919 




Doc. 1 i!1940 



El Dorado, .4rk __...... 

Nov. 2.5.1948 
Jan. 20,1950 



Cnnnt^, Dldfi 



Jhilaski County, Ark........._ 

May 17,19.50 



T’erry Countv, Ohio. 

IVray 19.19.50 



Near BetdU v ille. Ohio... 

July 1.19.50 

, . 


Near JasiM!r. liul _ 

July 10.19.50 



Butler Conniv, Mo ____ 

July 15, lo.V) 



Nevada Comity, .\rk... 

Auit. 8,19.50 



AdiiiTis ('miiity, _ . _ 

Sept. 12, 1950 



Near Colonia, N. J. 

Spring, 1950 



Oran, Mo _ 

•Tan. 1.3,1951 

5 


Wft/Uny, Ala _ _ . 

Sept. 20,1930 

(?) 8 


Chsthani, Va. 

Nov. 2.1950 

(») 

(0 

Little Rockv HUl, N. J. 

Nov. 25,19.50 

(0 

(•) 

C.uli»eiX'r, Va.... 

Nov, 22,1950 

2 


Norristown, Pa_ 

Nov. 2:i, 19.50 

2 


Near Charleston, W. Va..._ 

May 9,1940 



Near nionville, W. Va_ 

1 )ec- 2,1940 



Near Harold, Ky. 

Tan. 1.5. PM.S 



Near Keiiova, W. Va,................ 

Feb. 15, 1918 



Near TVarli Orehard, Ky_ .. 

Apr. 10,1918 



Near Ciendenin, W. Va_ 

Sept, a, BM8 



Ni»ar Hnaver CwHik, Ky_ 

Dec. 24,1048 



Near Layuesvillo, Ky................. 

Dec. 20,1948 



Near Charleston. W. Va_ 

... -do..,_ 



Near Nitro, W. Va_.........._ 

_do._,_ 



.,do_____ 

do. 



Near Clendenin, W, Va....._ 

Nov. 4,19.50 



Tirtllas County, Tex_ 

Dee. 1.8,1944 



Ha/cl River, Va __ __ 

Jan. 11,1948 



Ujiperville, Va___ 

Get. 10,19.50 



_do_ 

Oct. 17,1950 







Blseof 

line 

(inches) 


Comments 


18 

18 

18 

H 

ir> 


(») 


Contractor’s heavy bulMor.or damaged line prior to stress test, 
causing line to fail under pressure. 

Pipe ruptured at locations during .stre.H8 test to opt'ratc at 
higher t^ressures. 

Landslide wiitsed coupling failure. 

Stress testing new constrneliou before placing lino in servlee. 

Contractor's backdme excjivatlon ditch skidded in soft ballast, 
weakening line, ami causing it to pull out of coupling.^. 

Break in “tee” fabricated at time of oripmaJ installation in igao. 


20 


20 

20 

20 


(*) 

(5) 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

2<J 

2t) 

2^ 

20 

20 




20 

2t 

20 

20 


21 

20 

20 


.SO 

.SO 

.SO 

30 

10 

10 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

IS 

20 

20 

2«’ 


Nominal damages due to defective pipe. 

3)0. 

1 ) 0 . 

Damagt^ to buildings settled for *18,000, due to defective pipe. 
Nominal damages due to defective pl|H*. 

Explosion in cornpre.ssor station eim.slng $l,tK10,000 dnmnges. 
power failure caused lire in coinpres.sor station with VitHi.oOO 
damag»'s. 

Nominal damages due to defective pipe. 

Defeetiv" pijH' causi'd profH'rty damages 01 * 20 , 000 . 

Nominal damages due to <lef<Ttlvn pljic. 


Do! 

Explo-^ion 3)lew up cover pJnh' where men were working. 
Nominal damages caused by defective piiw. 

.'idnch cr.'iek m Held weld. 

Valve failure. No damage. 

Defective pi)>e cau.s‘'d explosion with *12,0IH) property damages 
River erixled causing pipe to pull a|):irt. 

Nominal damages due to defcetlvi' pi|)o. 

Explosion up 24 feel of pipeline. 

Nomiiiiil damages. 

Do. 

Corrosion leak. Nominal damage. 

Explosion oceurred after l)ydrost:iiie testing. 

Line breuk.s oecMirred during testljig wet ion of plpi- i>et w oi u Rar* 
ilan and Rahway Rivers. 

Falluri' of dripdrap. $»i,()on damages. 

Serious Hres. some, people injured, caused by oxplo.si(»ns during 
testing. ProiH-Tty damape inconwriuential. 

Do. 

Do. 

Explosion during line testing caused great property daniace. 
Do. 

Line blew out. 

Cheek valve blew out. 

Ca|> blew off a hea<1er on river crossing. 

T.ine tilew out in Rig Sandy River. 

Tdne blew out between T'cmcIi Orelinrd and Che.^-tnut Cale, 
Line 1»1('W out during pressure It'st, 1 joint of pipe. Jilt vv out 
again during test, 1 joint of plpt' 

Line t'lew out between Beaver Crook, Boldniiin, and Betsy 
Lane Hollow. 

Lint' liit'w out ill Arkansas Brnneh. 

Line bli'W out above Bream Brklce. 

Suction bender at Kiuiawlia couipn'ssor station blew out. 
Dischnrpt' header at Kanawha eornpri'.ss'tr sti tion i»lew out. 
Line blew i*ut t>etwet‘n Oler and ulmil. 

Break cmiwd by split m pu»e; nornitinl I'roprrty damaee. 
Header f iilure eau.st'd by defective i>ipe. 

Failure of pija' during tt'slim’, split 21) fiM't long. 

Failure of pipe during testing; 40 feet blttwu out of trround. 


* No details available. 

* Ci>nd)rebsor station. 


Messaifc of Fraiar B. Wilde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVfiS 

Moiiday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, and include a 
message sent by Prazar B. Wilde, presi¬ 
dent of the Connecticut General Life 
In.surance Co., Hartford, Conn., to that 
company’s policyholders. 1 am so im¬ 
pressed by Mr. Wilde’s grasp of the prob¬ 
lems facing our Nation and his common- 
sense analysis of these problems that I 
would like to have his views receive wider 
circulation. The letter follows: 

III a cJl.srusslon of the year’s results at Con¬ 
necticut General, It seems not Inappropriate 


to give you our thoughts on the serious and 
important problems of our world situation 
which mean so much to all of us in so many 
different ways. 

The threat to peace and freedom which is 
facing free nations throughout the world la 
without parallel In modern history. The 
long period of peace hoped for after World 
War II has not been realized, and the situa¬ 
tion has deteriorated to the point where the 
United States and other members of the 
United Nations are Involved in undeclared 
war to suppress Communist-inspired aggres¬ 
sion. 

This confronts us with a most difficult 
problem. Our aim must be to try to localize 
the conflict and, simultaneously, to pursue 
every possibility ol accomplishing a fair in¬ 
ternational understanding through peaceful 
means. Diplomacy alone, without adequate 
force behind it. will Inevitably be ineffective. 
Dictatorships feed on aggression; they re¬ 
spect only armed power and then only If 
they are sure such power will be used. To 
promise that we will use the atomic bomb 
only if the enemy first uses It against us 
would put all of us, military and civilians, 


at a great disadvantage for which there 
seems no Justlflcatlon. If we are to preserve 
our way of life, we must be prepared to fight 
for It without hesitancy. 

National unity of purpose and action Is 
essential. To reach national conclusions we 
do have to have full discussion. Fair 
and Informed criticism Is helpful. Unfair 
and ill-considered criticism of those charged 
with the operation of our Government will 
only serve to weaken us internally and pro¬ 
mote a lack of confidence In us on the part 
of other free nations throughout the world. 
We should all be prepared to face the inevita¬ 
ble fact that, whether or not there Is total 
war, the steps we must take will be costly 
ones and will have to be paid for. The suc¬ 
cess we anticipate in securing peace does not 
have to be gained at the expense of losing 
our way of life by permitting It to be de¬ 
stroyed through Inflation. Inflation Is a 
danger which we can control through our 
actions as Individuals and by supporting 
positive action on the part of our Govern¬ 
ment. 

Because the basic cause of Inflation lies in 
the existence of more effective buying power 
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tlian the normal value of goods available for 
purchase, the problem has to be attacked on 
both sides. There must be restraints lm> 
posed upon buying power and there must be 
an increase in supply. Wage and price con¬ 
trols may be of some temporary help, but 
they cannot do the Job by themselves. They 
are attacking the effects of Inflation, not the 
underlying cause. 

The most effective answer to Inflation Is 
more production. This answer cannot be 
made immediately available and therefore it 
must be viewed as a deferred solution. Until 
we have Increased our plant and put the in¬ 
creased plant In operation, we simply can¬ 
not have both guns and butter. Therefore, 
civilian goods must for a while shrink in 
supply. 

We can restrict spending by a severe pro¬ 
gram of tax Increases. This is a vary unpala¬ 
table remedy for all of us. There is, however, 
no escape from it if we wish to control infla¬ 
tion. If we don't control it, we will pay 
much more in the end through inflated 
prices. 

We can ask our Government to curtail its 
expenditures, particularly those items In the 
budget which may properly be po.stponed. 
Tliere are always largo sums representing 
projects which might be desirable in times 
of peace but which we don’t absolutely need 
now. We can even ask our representatives 
to scrutinize the military budgets. Wc do 
not care to take any undue risk ol lacking 
the most modern equipment and enough of 
it. 'The facts of life are, however, that it is 
frequently found that the procurement poli¬ 
cies ol the Armed Forces are not so elllclent 
that wc can relax our scrutiny in that area. 
There is a tendency to overbuy many items, 
which adds nothing to present eilectivene.ss. 
While we want to be completely armed, there 
is nothing sacrosanct in the military budgets. 

Credit extended by lending institutions 
should be restricted because one of the pri¬ 
mary causes of Intlatloiiary pre.ssure is the 
expansion of buying ability created through 
credit. 

There are other steps which should be 
taken, such ns scrutiny of the country’s 
agricultural program. Overemphasis on 
agricultural aid, such as excessive parity 
prices and loan values, can be highly Infla¬ 
tionary because they affect the prices of 
groceries in the cities which in turn leads 
to demand for higher wage.s. 

We as individuals can help the situation to 
a greater extent than many realize. We can 
avoid buying anything which we do not 
actually need now, and resist temptations 
to buy beyond current income through bor¬ 
rowing and through other credit means. All 
of us who have a hand in production of goods 
can strive for maximum output, and those 
of us who manage businesses can resist price 
increases. We can remember that dcm.-inda 
for increased wages without Increased out¬ 
put or subsidy from Government wdll hurt 
all of US—there are no "other people" in our 
Nation. 

Very importantly, we should all attempt to 
add to our savings programs. When we put 
money into United States savings bonds, 
savings bank deposits and lile insurance. 
Just that much less money will go into the 
market in competition for the limited sup¬ 
ply of goods presently available. The money 
saved becomes available for financing de¬ 
fense production. 

These steps attack Infl.atlon at the source. 
If they were taken, in sufficient degree, the 
danger would be ellmlimted, and the disas¬ 
trous inflation spiral would be stopped. 

There are, of course, those areas which we 
cannot directly control as individuals, such 
as Government programs, spending, and 
monetary policies. Some are Federal. Others 
are State and local. We can, how'cver, in 
our democratic form of government, control 
these areas through government if enough 
of us want to do so. Senators and Con¬ 


gressmen often maintain offices In their con¬ 
stituencies for the purpose of finding out 
how the people they represent feel on cur¬ 
rent Issues. If this Is the case where you 
live, go to see them. If you can't contact 
them personally, write them a letter. State 
and local officials are almost always avail¬ 
able, or letters can be written to them. Our 
representatives In Government can carry out 
our wishes only If we let them know what 
those wishes are. They will know they have 
our backing In carrying out strong, positive 
measures to combat inflation only if we tell 
them so. 

P. B. Wilde, 

President. 


MacArthur Before Congress 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSA.S 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
written by Rolland Peters, editor of the 
Pratt Daily Tribune, entitled “MacAr¬ 
thur Before Congress.” While the edi¬ 
torial was written previous to the gen¬ 
eral’s testimony before the Armed Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Affairs Committees, I 
think it is most timely. 

The Nation is fortunate in having a 
man of knowledge, integrity, and sincer¬ 
ity at a time when we need leadership 
with courage, character, and conviction. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

MacArthur Before Congress 

History will have to record whether Amer¬ 
ica was right or wrong in whatever direction 
she moves today in her war in Korea and 
her disputes with Russia, General MacAr¬ 
thur has his own deflnlte ideas of what 
should be done; President Truman and Alger 
Hiss’ Irlend, Secretary Acheson, have theirs. 
And Britain has hers. So do the European 
countries. The White Hou.se and the Slate 
Department have, as belore, sided with Eu¬ 
rope. They sided In w'lth Europe against 
their ow'ii general in Korea, the most experi¬ 
enced military leader ol the age. Because 
Genera] MacArthur persisted in airing his 
view's the five-star general of 52 years* ex- 
perienre in military work was fired by a 
former World War I infantry captain. 

Ye.sterday the general went before Con¬ 
gress and once again told the country what 
he thought should be done In Asia. Right 
or w rong, he deserved the attention of all of 
the American people because he was speaking 
then as an American and not as head ol the 
Korean forces. But the man who fired him 
was observed to w'alk to lunch during the 
time General MacArthur was speaking. This 
was the height of discourtesy on the part of 
Mr. Truman toward a man W'ho has done so 
much for the country of which Mr. Truman 
Is President, 

The general was mo.st gracious and gentle¬ 
manly throughout his talk. He said what he 
had to say. He struck a couple ol severe 
blows at the Truman crowd, and yet he did 
CO like the genlleiniin that he Is. One of 
the most significant things that he said was 
that his program had had the approval of 
practically every military person Including 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley 
is Chairman oX that Staff. Only 3 days 
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ego General Bradley publicly sided with the 
Truman administration in the dismissal of 
General MacArthur In a way that was in¬ 
tended from all indications to humiliate 
the general. 

Perhaps General Bradley can explain why 
he shared the deposed general’s views and 
then turned over to the Truman side. He 
owes this explanation to the American peo¬ 
ple. Two points oiitstand in the MacArthur 
talk. First, it was the speech of a man sin¬ 
cere in everything that he said, and second, 
It was the speech of u man who knows lur 
more about the Far East and the military 
than many Harry Trumans and Dean Ache- 
sons put together. 

The welcome to America that is being ac¬ 
corded General MacArthur surpasse.s any¬ 
thing that has ever beiore been accorded to 
any one. Back of all this is the American 
people’s appreciation for what he has done 
for America and faith in his sincerity and 
Integilly and an expression of disgust over 
the manner in which his brilliant career was 
ended a politician who listened to other 
puliticl.ans and to foreigner.s in Europe. If 
the American people had today the faith in 
their administration that they have shown In 
General MacArthur, we would not be as 
coni used as we are and we would not be as 
npprelien.sive as wc are. The Trumans of 
Washington have cried "emergency" and 
"criB‘B’’ BO long and so often that people gen¬ 
erally have come to look upon their cries like 
the boy who cried “wolf" when there was no 
W’olf. When the wolf appeared no one paid 
any attention to him and the wolf killed the 
sheep. The greatest thing that could happen 
to America today would be for the people 
of America to have an administration which 
they could look to for sound and sensible 
leadership and an administration in which 
they could place their faith. Wc do not have 
this under Harry Truman. 


Protecting the Bald Eagle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I am including as part 
of these remarks a letter written by Ber¬ 
nice Marshall, chairman of conservation, 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and president of the National Life 
Conservation Society, which was pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times under date 
April 23. 1951. The letter follows; 
Protecting the Bald Eagle—Passage of 

I EGTSI.ATION ADVOCATED TO SAVE BIRD FROM 

Extinction 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Many fine organizations in this area have 
sent iettei'.s to Congress endorsing H. R. 1870 
to extend protection to the bald eagle in 
Alaska, which bill was Introduced by Repre- 
Bcntative Homer D. Angel, of Oregon, In 
the House. 

Among them was the New York City Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs with a member¬ 
ship of approximately 200,000. The support¬ 
ing resolution was passed at a large conven¬ 
tion of the federation. 

The National Life Conservation Society has 
conducted an active campaign in favor of 
this needed legislation. So also have Sorosla, 
mother of women's clubs; Daughters of Ohio, 
Congress of States, Natural History Club, 
Bronx Women’s Clubs. V>7.ishington Heights 
Club, and many other clubs. This shows 
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that a large number of thinking people are 
alarmed over the awful slaughter our na¬ 
tional emblem in Alaska. 

What small damage the bird may do is 
certainly not enough to Justify the bounty 
of $2 on every bird killed. The Fish and 
Wildlife Servioe office in Alaska reports that 
bounties were paid on 4,320 eagles during 
the calendar year 1060, almost double the 
number for 1040. The bald eagle is not a 
proUflc bird. How long does anyone think 
it can survive this slaughter? 

Alaska wants statehood. She should 
therefore show some respect for our national 
emblem: as we do here in the States, though 
I must confess we were much too slow in 
getting protective measures established. 
Every patriotic cltieen, every conservationist 
who cares about its survival should get be¬ 
hind this legislation and tell our represent¬ 
atives in no uncertain terms that the shame¬ 
ful killing of the bald eagle must stop. 

Do we Americans want to see our splendid 
country represented on our great seal by an 
extinct Lird, that we ourselves have extermi¬ 
nated? 

BsainCB HAsshaix, 

Chairman of Conservation, New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and President of the National Life 
Conservation Society. 

New Yobjc, April 23, 19SU 


MinaietoU’t Ore Reserrei Still Ample 

EXITWSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PXMKSTLVaNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the phony propaganda being dished out 
by the advocates of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way to the effect that Minnesota’s iron- 
ore reserves will be depleted in a few 
years is debunked by the following arti¬ 
cle written by Ijewis S. Patterson for a 
St. Paul, Minn., newspaper on March 18. 
1951. 

The article by Mr. Patterson follows; 

Minnesota’s Oxe Reserves Still Ample 
(By Lewis S. Patterson) 

Just what is the status of the iron-ore 
mining industry In Minnesota? 

Is the old champion, which for 50 years 
has supplied the Nation’s steel mills with 
as high as 80 percent of their raw materials, 
really on her last legs? 

What is the meaning of Friday's announce¬ 
ment that in 15 days 56,000 tons of 54- 
percent ore had been taken out of a new 
open pit near Camp Rlploy. 

To answer these questions it Is necessary 
to examine the testimony over the last 6 
years of the experts and of others possibly 
more interested than expert. 

When it was announced at the end of 
World War n that the State had dug up more 
than a third of a billion tons of ore for 
guns and tanks, there were those who said it 
was best that the people realize the old 
champion was about through. And that 
future plans be based on this realization. 

Examination today, however, of testimony 
given in a committee meeting here and a 
Federal or State commission there— 
though not decrying the desirability of 
planning—does not bear out the pessimists. 

The facts are that Minnesota today can 
spot any other knovm ore area in the world 
a billion tons and still walk off with the 
steel crown of the champion. 


In a freight-rate hearing conducted by the 
Interstate Oommerce Commission in Duluth 
in June 1947, it was brought out that the 
Lake Superior region still had 2,000,000,000 
long tons of ore—1AOOJOOO,000 of it in Min¬ 
nesota, the rest in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
And that 1.500,000.000 tons was said to be in 
the Mesabi, Vermillion, and Cuvuna ranges. 

Shortly after that Dr. O. M. Schwarts, 
director of the Minnesota Oeologioal Survey, 
began flying over the northern part of the 
State, with his "doodlebug” detector. When 
he had put all the charts and figures to¬ 
gether. he announced on separate occasions 
that the magnetometer indicated vast new 
ranges west of the Mississippi never explored. 
He cautioned that drilling and digging 
shotild be undertaken to determine the 
exact richness. 

The Pacific Isle Mining Co. of Hibbing an¬ 
nounced Friday that It had made such an ex¬ 
ploration in open pit digging between Ran¬ 
dall and the border of Camp Ripley. Below 
50 feet of top earth it ran into ore running 
64 percent in content, comparable in richness 
to the famed Mesabi, which runs to 60 per¬ 
cent in its best ore. 

Below the 54 percent ore at Randall, min¬ 
ing company spokesmen said, are millions of 
tons of 40 percent ore. Mixed with the high¬ 
er grade after washing operations to bring 
up content percentage, they believe, it will 
yield 60 percent ore such as is shippiMl from 
the Mesabi pits. 

Now back to that 1,500,000,000-ton esti¬ 
mate in 1047. As has been pointed out, that 
was for the three explored ranges—the Me¬ 
sabi. Vermillion, and Cuyuna. 

The estimators weren't thinking of the un¬ 
known quantity west of the Mississippi then 
or of taconlte. 

Yet today Reserve Mining Co. plans to sink 
$7.000.0(X) this summer in a taconite plant at 
Babbitt. Minn., up in the Superior National 
Forest. 

So there you have 1047’8 1,500.000.000 tons, 
plus vast new ranges west of the Mississippi 
plus taconlte. 

How. then, does Minnesota compare with 
the much-talked-of fields in Labrador and 
Venezuela? When the excitement of the 
new discoveries there had cooled, it was esti¬ 
mated each area had about one billion tons 
of ore. 

Do mining companies expect to rush there 
for ore? Yes, they say. Do they expect to 
drop Minnesota? No. 

What is the plan, then? This: 

The mining companies have indicated they 
expect to take some ore from Labrador, some 
from Venezuela, some taconlte, to mix with 
Minnesota's rich ores. In that way the heavy 
drain on the latter will be cut down. For this 
reason: If there’s a war. it might be difficult 
to ship from Venezuela and it will be nice to 
know there’s plenty at home. 

Thus, the experts indicate Minnesota 
likely will still be wearing the crown in the 
year 2000. 


The MficArthur Gutter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of April 12 I stated in a speech to 
the Congress that the MacArthur ouster 
reflects the people’s worry about our for¬ 
eign policy. 1 miidit add that the Mac¬ 
Arthur ouster also reflects the growing 
conviction in the people’s minds that the 


acts of many of those In the executive 
branch of the Oovemment have aroused 
resentment, not because these acts have 
been Illegal, but because of their im¬ 
morality. 

This latter thesis has been very ably 
presented by Mr. Hal O’Flaherty, direc¬ 
tor of the Chicago Daily News foreign 
service, in an article published on April 
27,1951. The article is as follows; 
Behind tkx Cuxua—-M agAithue Fbemzt 

Called Ambwes to Minx Coat Morals— 

Anobs at Qovbxnhknt Decay Cokes Out 
^ IN Public Acts 
' (By Hal O’Flaberty) 

General MacArthur’s homecoming baa 
created an emotional dlaturbance across the 
Nation that requires analysis and, if pos¬ 
sible, rational explanation. 

Newsreels now showing give a connected 
story of the general's departure from Japan, 
his arrival at San Frandsoo and his appear¬ 
ance before Congress. The dramatic quality 
of this warrior’s return is unique. 

PubUe frensy such as MacArthur's return 
created cannot be explained simply as s 
nation’s love for a war hero. 

Nor can It be attributed to revulsion 
against the President, who acted whoUy with¬ 
in his conetltutlonal rights in firing the 
general. 

Around the desks where news is handled 
a conviction is growing that the abrupt dis¬ 
missal of MacArthur is connected in the 
public mind with other acts by the executive 
branch of government that have aroused re¬ 
sentment not because they were illegal but 
because they were immoral. 

MacArthur’s dismissal foUowed closely up¬ 
on the heels of the great debate on the send¬ 
ing of new divisions to Europe. 

The President unquestionably has the right 
to order American troops to any place in the 
world, but Congress asked whether he had 
the moral right to do so. 

According to a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the famous case of deval¬ 
uation of the dollar, the American Oovem¬ 
ment, which includes the executive branch, 
has the sovereign power to commit an im¬ 
moral act. The devaluation was labeled as 
immoral but not Illegal. 

Fresh in the public mind are the revela¬ 
tions of many other acts closely related to 
the executive branch of Government, that 
were Immoral but not Illegal. 

The $9,000 mink coat deal was immoral, 
perhaps, but not illegal. 

It was Immoral, but not Illegal to harbor 
5-percenters in the White House; to appoint 
Incompetents to high public office; to try to 
force Congress to ratify any wish or whim of 
the Executive. 

Public memory Is not so short that it has 
forgotten other Executive acts that were 
plainly Immoral but not Illegal. 

The attempt to pack the Supreme Court; 
the subsidizing of masses of the population; 
the substitution of a sham secwlty in place 
of individual freedom. 

More recently, the executive branch of 
Government has been engaged in the broad 
decisions regarding the conduct of the war 
in Korea. 

From June 1950 up to the present moment, 
these decisions have been taken by the Pres¬ 
ident. 

It was he who ordered MacArthur Into 
Korea before the United Nations had voted 
permission. 

Today, it Is the President with perfunctory 
reference to the United Nations who is di¬ 
recting the war in Korea on strategic lines 
that General MacArthur asserts cannot 
bring victory. 

Again, the question arises as to whether 
it is Immoral but not illegal to send Amearl- 
can forces backward and forward across Ko¬ 
rea with only stalemate as the end result. 
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of the plaudit* for General Mac- 
Arthur may be the desire of common people 
for some degree of participation In the deci¬ 
sions of Government through a Congress 
that is a reality and not the relic of American 
democracy. 


Senator Kefanyer’t Stature and Prestige 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record and editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean of 
May 2 under the caption “He meets the 
challenge.'* 'The editorial, which is re¬ 
printed from the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Evening Sun. pays just tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
LMr. KefauverI for the magnificent 
work done by him in connection with 
the so-called crime committee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

He Meets the Challenge 

The Binghamton Sun modestly claims to 
be the only up-State Republican newspaper. 
In politics we have always been stanchly 
Republican. But of late years we have been 
greatly troubled by a challenge which has 
arisen In this Nation—an ugly, formidable 
challenge which transcends party politics. 

This challenge is whether clean, honest, 
decent government shall survive, or whether 
blg-tlme crime, blg-tlme corruption, and 
unscrupulous uses of public office—aided 
by public apathy—shall go on poisoning 
the lifeblood of America until It Is too late 
for help. 

Senator Estes Kefauver. a Democrat, of 
TennesLee, has courageously and resolutely 
stepped forth to meet that challenge. In 
this great fight he deserves the grateful sup¬ 
port of every newspaper and every decent 
citizen, regardless of Democrat or Republican 
Party aflillatlon. 

Tluoughout the Nation there has been of 
late a growing public uneasiness, and feeling 
of disgust and distrust, over the many 
startling revelations of *'boodle” politics In 
Washington—of Immoral use of high public 
office, of the “legal” plundering of public 
funds, of a cynical lack of frankness (even 
good faith) by the Government toward the 
peoi)lc, even in such Important matters as 
foreign policy. The public Is beginning to 
feel that it has not been told the truth by 
the Government—that the Government to¬ 
day holds too many men of low principle in 
high places. When the people lose their 
faith In the integrity of their Government it 
becomes Indeed a grave and dangerous sit¬ 
uation for democracy. 

Amid the whole sickening mess of broken 
public trust, of blg-tlme crime and its hide¬ 
ous partner, corruption. Senator Kefauver 
stands out like the highest peak of his own 
Tennessee mountains—not Just as an able, 
fearless, determined Senator, but also as a 
symbol of the hopes and best Ideals of all 
good citizens who want to save America. 

The Senator has dramatically shown the 
country that something must be done, and 
can be done. He Is furnishing the neces¬ 
sary leadership. By Intelligent and skillful 
use of publicity, radio, and television he has 
successfully dramatized the sordid picture 
of blg-tlme crim'' f.nd CDvrnption, and driven 
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the shocking lesson home to the decent citi¬ 
zens of every community. 

Senator Kefauver has proven to the Amer¬ 
ican people that clean, honest, decent gov¬ 
ernment can be had—but only If public opin¬ 
ion demands and Insists on It. By his own 
resolute courage and honest effort Senator 
Kefauver has performed a great public serv¬ 
ice not only for the people, but also for the 
United States Senate because he has so force¬ 
fully demonstrated that the citizens of this 
country can still have faith that the Senate 
can be relied on to rise above party ties and 
political expediency to fl'^ht such an Internal 
national menace as we now face. 

Senator Kefauver is a great American, a 
great Senator, and a great man. We wish 
we could add also that he is a great Republi¬ 
can. But Tennessee being what it Is politi¬ 
cally, he probably would not be In the Senate 
If he were Republican—which would be 
something of a national calamity. So New 
York and all the other States, Republican or 
Democratic, are mighty grateful to Tennes¬ 
see for giving Estes Kefauver to the United 
States Senate. 

We fervently hope to hear more and more 
of Senator Kefauver taking a leading part in 
national affairs in the future. He Is young, 
able, strong, honest, and fearless. God 
knows that la the kind of leadership Amer¬ 
ica—and the world—needs today. 

Shall We Bomb Manchuria?—^View of a 
Top Authority 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE L HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, real¬ 
izing that the ultimate decision regard¬ 
ing war in Asia may well affect the lives 
of seven or eight million American boys 
and reach Into practically every home in 
the country, I am including with this ex¬ 
tension of my remarks the views of Lt. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichclberger. General 
Eichelberger was commander of the 
Eighth Army from 1944 to 1948 and par¬ 
ticipated in the New Guinea, New Brit¬ 
ain. and Philippine campaigns in the Pa¬ 
cific. In addition, he was commander of 
occupied forces in Japan during 1946-48. 
General Eichelberger. who was born in 
Urbana, Ohio, was one of the thousands 
of sons of the Buckeye State who made 
an indelible mark for themselves in the 
Pacific theater duiing the last war. 

His article in Newsweek magazine fol¬ 
lows: 

Shall We Bomb Manchuria?—^View of a Top 

AUTHORITY 

(By Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, U. S. 
Army, retired) 

Since the Chinese intervention in Korea 
last fall, it has been my fixed conviction that 
Mao Tse-tung must have received certain 
promises from Stalin before committing his 
troops against the United Nations In Korea. 
In the last analysis, Mao was entering an 
undeclared war against the United States. 
It Is hard to believe that he would have taken 
such a step unless assured of Russian sup¬ 
port should the conflict be broadened beyond 
Korea. 

We don't know what commitments the 
Soviets have made to Mao. But we do know 
that they are in a poeitlon to give the Chinese 


support—-disguised or otherwlre—^wlth r*r 
power, with submarine, and with troops. 
And we do know that the treaty of mutud 
support between China and Rxissla can be 
invoked to provide a *egal basis for such sup¬ 
port. So far, however, the Russians seem to 
have been reluctant to supply much aid to 
the Chinese, except for the Soviet-built 
planes which dart across the Yalu and bark 
again. The Chinese ground forces appar¬ 
ently have little or no Soviet equipment. 
But the appearance of Russian tanks In the 
ground fighting could make a great difference 
and the Intervention of Red planes over the 
battlefleld and of Red submarines against 
our supply lines could be decisive. 

What action on our part would bilng about 
Russian Intervention? It Is my belief that 
bombing the Red bases In the privileged 
sanctuaiy of Manchuria would cause the So¬ 
viets to enter the war In Korea and that 
this would also probably herald the begin¬ 
ning of the third world war. Certainly prep¬ 
arations are being made, not only for de¬ 
fending Manchurian bases but also for put¬ 
ting a Red air force In Korea. This Is proved 
by the construction and Improvement of air¬ 
fields all over Northern Korea. 

What would be the effect of Soviet air In¬ 
tervention only (leaving out of consideration 
the submarines and ground forces)? First, 
take the lad^ doing the fighting. Fo doubt 
they resent the fact that we are not able to 
bomb across the Yalu and hit the enemy 
where he comes from. But, at the same time, 
these lads have been spared being bombed 
and strafed as they fight against superior 
numbers. Since December our battle losses 
have been consistently lower than those of 
the enemy with consequent Improvement In 
all ranks in immediate battle contact. All 
this might be reversed If the enemy had air 
support. 

Second, take the effect of Soviet Inter¬ 
vention against our own privileged sanctu¬ 
ary—Japan. Throughout the Korean war 
the Japanese have realized all too well that 
we have been fighting their fight across the 
Sea of Japan. They have natural fears In¬ 
spired by the presence of powerful Red forces 
on the island of Sakhalin and on the Asiatic 
mainland. Most Japanese now hope for an 
early peace treaty, Including the right of 
rearming ground forces for the defense of 
their own shores. The Japanese need time, 
above all, to build their defenses on land 
and to coordinate them with the air and 
sea defenses which we will provide. 

Tliird, take the matter of time Itself. Is 
It on our side? A few days ago it was my 
privilege to visit the plant where the world’s 
fastest global bomber Is made. I left with 
the hope that we can hold off the third 
world war by every legitimate means until 
that assembly line and a hundred others can 
produce the war material which will deter 
the gentlemen of the Kremlin from total 
war or spell defeat for them if they force 
war upon us. 

Was the Decartelization Program in 
Germany Sabotaged? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks on the failure of decartelization 
of cartels and cembines In Germany, I 
include a short statement and article 
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Showing how our own representatives 
have failed to carry out the provisions 
of the Potsdam agreement in effecting 
decartelization. There is no doubt In 
my mind but that certain of our big 
corporations have connections and are 
interwoven with these cartels and are 
responsible for the failure of the decar- 
tellzatlon program. Not only will the 
failure of the program cost our country 
millions and millions of dollars, but I 
also feel that within a few short years 
these cartels will be directed against the 
best interest of our country. I respect¬ 
fully urge that the membership read my 
statement and the article which I have 
included. 

The reservoir of world-wide good will 
toward the United Ctates is now being 
gravely threatened during these days of 
international crisis. To conserve that 
good will and to strengthen our tics with 
our most reliable friends abroad, is the 
surest way to enhance freedom’s battle 
against totalitarianism. 

While it is my firm conviction that the 
democracies must be strong militarily, 
the American people would be misread¬ 
ing the lessons of history if they laid un¬ 
due stress on the military factor with¬ 
out giving prime consideration to moral 
and economic factors which must in the 
long run determine the future of the 
free world. Are we applying these les¬ 
sons of history as regards Germany? 

Powerful voices have placed a pre¬ 
mium on the rebuilding of Germany’s 
military potential as though this were 
the key to peace and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the free world. How else can 
one explain the complete failure to 
thoroughly denazify Germany? The 
retreat from the original policy to root 
out those aggressive elements that 
caused so much ruin and misery to the 
world was recently dramatized by the 
decision of the American High Commis¬ 
sioner to commute the sentences of 89 
leading German war criminals includ¬ 
ing that merchant of death, Alfred 
Krupp. All of these criminals had re¬ 
ceived fair trials. Their ca':es had been 
reviewed by General Clay. He found no 
reason to grant clemency. Yet the 
American High Commissioner helped 
pave the way for the return to power of 
these powerful Hitlerite forces. 

Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, who was 
chief American prosecutor at the Nur¬ 
emberg trials, in denouncing the McCloy 
commutations said: 

We are engaged today In a mortal struggle 
to suppress the menace of communism In the 
west and undermine its freezing grip on the 
east. By these commutations we have added 
a powerful new weapon to the Kremlin's 
propaganda arsenal and it will not be long 
before we feel the sharpness of its edge and 
the power of its thrust. 

Among those whose sentences were 
commuted were the criminals responsible 
for the Malmedy massacre where hun¬ 
dreds of American GI’s were murdered 
though they had been taken as prisoners 
of war during the Battle of the Bulge. 
In the cases of Maj. Gen. Otto Ohlendorf 
and Lt. Gen. Oswald Pohl, who, together 
with their henchmen, were responsible 
for the extermination of millions of peo¬ 
ple. the American High Commissioner, 
while lenient in some instances, ad¬ 


mitted that Pohl and Ohlendorf could 
not receive any special treatment. 
Their guilt was too patent. Yet these 
murderers, through legal ruses, are en¬ 
deavoring to thwart justice. 

American leadership in world affairs 
cannot rest on political expediency. We 
cannot bargain with the former enemy 
by whitewashing their crimes and re¬ 
storing the alleged honor of the German 
soldier without at the same time forfeit¬ 
ing our right to speak for the free world. 
Indeed, it is my considered judgment 
that political bargaining with the Ger¬ 
mans can only increase their contempt 
of the Allies and in particular of the 
United States. It is sheer folly to be¬ 
lieve that the Germans are wedded to 
the west as opposed to the east. There 
is nothing in German history which 
proves that the Germans have been a 
bulwark of western civilization. On the 
contrary, they have been the instigators 
of all recent wars. They are completely 
dedicated to the Pan-German dream of 
Deutschland Ueber Alles. 

They will gladly bargain with the west 
as they are doing today and extract 
one concession after another, but when 
the chips are down who will dare to say 
that we will find them as a bulwark 
against communism? The Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939 should be a stern reminder 
to those who play fast and loose with 
America’s security. To strengthen Ger¬ 
many’s war potential and to enable her 
to regain economic mastery over Europe, 
would seriously undermine our position 
in the world. 

The peoples living on the periphery of 
Germany including our allies, have a 
deep-rooted fear and suspicion of Ger¬ 
many. These attitudes are not transi¬ 
tory. They are rooted in the history of 
the past 100 years. Shall we sacrifice 
our most reliable friends in Europe for 
short-term expediency? This is the 
question that must be answered by the 
American people. 

The sharp deterioration of our posi¬ 
tion in Germany and the consequent 
strengthening of Communi.st propaganda 
Is seen by the abysmal blunders with 
regard to the smashing of the German 
cartels and trusts. Everyone in Europe 
knows the predatory character of these 
huge giants which provided the bone and 
sinew of Hitler’s war-making power 
and tried in every way to hamper Ameri¬ 
can production during World War II. 
They were slated to be broken up and 
their rulers were to be prevented from 
ever again holding positions of economic 
power. But as with denazification and 
the war crimes trials, powerful influ¬ 
ences have succeeded in sabotaging the 
decartelization program. As early as 
1948 former Secretary of the Army 
Royall assured the American people that 
the pernicious cartels in Germany had 
been abolished. But as late as October 
14, 1950, the United Press reported as 
follows: 

The retiring chief of the United States 
Marshall plan for Germany said today that 
the Western Allies have failed to break up 
the huge cartels that helped Hitler wage war. 

“The program of decartellzing and decon- 
centratlng West German Industry has not 
been successful so far,” Robert M. Hanes said 
in an Interview. “Practically no German 


industry has been decartelized or decon¬ 
centrated. • • • 

“Cartel-smashing has been attacked bit¬ 
terly by West German industrial and govern¬ 
mental leaders. Including Chancelor Ade¬ 
nauer.” (Prom UP, Pi’ankfurt, October 14. 
1060.) 

How can one explain the fact that the 
huge trusts and cartels in Germany are 
still thriving? Was it by sheer chance 
or ignorance on the part of those who 
were responsible for decartelization? 
The record shows this not to be true. It 
Is in this connection that I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to insert In the Record, 
an article entitled “Was the Decarteli¬ 
zation Program Sabotaged?” This arti¬ 
cle appeared in Prevent World War III, 
a bimonthly magazine published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
m—^Part I, November-December 1950. 
This article cites personalities and goes 
into great detail with regard to the de¬ 
cartelization debacle. 

Anyone who reads this article cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that the 
decartellzatlon program was sabotaged 
by a preconceived plan foisted upon our 
military government by powerful cartel 
figures in the United States. The fail¬ 
ure in decartelization is a clear mirror 
reflecting how far we have traveled 
away from our original policies in Ger¬ 
many. It is a warning to all American.*; 
that the sacrifices of World War n were 
In vain. In inserting this article I want 
to say that I have every confidence in the 
work of the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III which is sponsored by 
men and women motivated by the high¬ 
est sense of patriotism. The society's 
work in keeping the American people in¬ 
formed is a tribute to their understand¬ 
ing of the issues and the grave responsi¬ 
bilities facing our Nation today. 

Only last week I read reliable reports 
of the ever-growing power of the Nazis. 
Then, this morning, came press dis¬ 
patches of two elections held yesterday, 
one in Germany and the other in Austria. 
In both, Nazi-like parties gained large 
numbers of votes, 11 percent in one elec¬ 
tion and almost 20 percent in the other. 
Our failure to press the decartelization 
program has encouraged rather than dis¬ 
couraged the enemies of democracy to 
return to power. The article follows: 

Was the Decartelxzation Program 
Sabotaged? 

PROFILE NO. 1 : RICHARDSON BRONSON 

Richardson Bronson became chief of the 
decartellzatlon branch of military gov¬ 
ernment In 1947. During the war he was 
an Army colonel ferrying troops across to 
Europe. 

He began his military government work 
as deputy I. G. Farben control officer. In 
which position he was subordinate and re¬ 
sponsible to James S. Martin, chief of de- 
cartelizatlon. Bronson had no training In 
antitrust work, although he was a lawyer; 
and was very frank in stating to his sub¬ 
ordinates that his background had been with 
big business and that his sympathies were 
there too. 

Bronson became I. G. Farben control of¬ 
ficer In which position he developed a plan 
for turning over the various units set up 
under I. G. Farben breakup plans to Ger¬ 
man trustees who would administer and run 
the properties until finally disposed of to 
new and Independent owners. The series 
of "independent'' units which Bronson set 
up were legal fictions, since they were In 
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fact neither units nor Independents. The 
scheme was a temporary stop-gap to take the 
pressure off the persistent demand for posi¬ 
tive action. 

Although Bronson was administratively 
responsible to Martin, In reality he took his 
orders from his superiors In the Economics 
Division, Lawrence Wilkinson. Gen. William 
H. Draper, Jr., and eventually Phillips Haw¬ 
kins. In common with his superiors, he was 
unalterably opposed to breaking up and dc- 
concentratlng German combines, and never 
concealed his antagonism to the program of 
the decartellzatlon branch. While still sub¬ 
ordinate to Martin, Bronson told Johnston 
Avery and Creighton Coleman, assistant 
chiefs of the branch, that he was glad he 
had nothing to do with decartellzatlon. 
since he had always been on the side of 
big business and did not believe in breaking 
up German combines. 

The principle behind the establishment 
of “independent" units to replace the Farben 
combine was the policy that these units 
should not be bigger than were absolutely 
necessary to carry out efllctent production. 
It would appear that this principle was not 
adhered to. Actually, the biggest plants of 
Farben were grouped into one unit under a 
single trustee. All of the plants in Hoechst. 
for example, were placed under one trustee 
end operated as a unit. The Hoechst com¬ 
plex constitutes one of the biggest pieces of 
Farben property. The aim was not efficient 
production, but to safeguard the interests 
of the former owners of Farben who. through 
their Influence, both on the Americans and 
on the German trustees, were able to pre¬ 
vent any dismemberment of the cartel. The 
trustees of these units were trusted func¬ 
tionaries of the company, many of them 
former high Nazis, who were retained in their 
positions because of their alleged know-how. 
These trustees knew h(jw to cater to Ameri¬ 
can occupation authorities in order to ac¬ 
complish their aims of safeguarding their 
property from liquidation. 

Bronson conducted long conferences with 
various officials in search of a formula which 
would circumvent the Allied Control Coun¬ 
cil Law 9 seizing I. G. Farben property. 
This concerned the method whereby owner¬ 
ship would be transferred to new owners. It 
was a convenient piece of Juridical maneu¬ 
vering to which Bronson offered no opposi¬ 
tion. The whole history of the liquidation 
of Farben clearly shows that the top officials 
did very little to carry out United States 
policies. And this also applies to Bronson. 

The net result of Bronson’s tenure as I. G. 
Farben control officer was the gradual emer¬ 
gence of the old power of the Farben cartel, 
with production policies under nominal di¬ 
rection of the American officials, taut actually 
In the hands of the same crowd which guided 
Farben throughout its nefarious history. 

The turning over of the German chemical 
Industry by John J. McCloy to the Germans 
was only the logical consequence of an exist¬ 
ing state of tact. 

The fact that former Nazis were back In 
control of Farben was admitted by Bronsem's 
colleague, Myron S- Maupln, who was ap¬ 
pointed by Bronson to succeed him as Farben 
control officer w'hen Bronson moved up to 
the position of decartellzatlon chief. 

Maupln was little concerned with the 
breaking up of the Farben empire. Testify¬ 
ing before the Ferguson committee, Maupiu 
admitted that many of the present officials 
of Farben were former Nazis and Justified 
tlielr employment on the grounds that all he 
was Interested in was production, and those 
Nazis knew how to produce. 

With the announcement that the “inde¬ 
pendent” units of Farben would not be sold 
to the public as originally planned, the final 
step was taken by the American occupation 
in abandoning plans for the elimination of 
this source of resurgent economic power of 
the German cartels. 


When Phillips Hawkins moved up from 
assistant chief to chief of decartellzatlon 
he picked Bronson to succeed him. Bronson 
and Hawkins were close personal friends— 
Bronson was best man at the latter’s wed¬ 
ding—and the fact that Hawkins was the 
son-in-law of Draper, the military-govern¬ 
ment economic adviser, was particularly at¬ 
tractive to Bronson. 

Hawkins selected Bronson for the Job of 
decartellzatlon chief, because he could rely 
on Bronson to follow his orders and hew the 
line. As an administrator of the program. 
Bronson showed a lack of Interest In break¬ 
ing the cartels. The promises made to his 
staff to undertake any particular action were 
never kept. He always sought reasons for his 
lack of action. Bronson would call for the 
submission of proposals against a particular 
combine, but after receiving them would 
completely Ignore them, while the staff would 
be involved In some Internal reorganization 
or shifting of responsibility. A favorite 
technique for avoiding action would be the 
shifting of the responsibility for recommen¬ 
dations from one staff member to another. 
Projects such as the Bosch and Siemens de¬ 
concentration orders went through innumer¬ 
able individuals, each obliged to review the 
data and come up with some new recom¬ 
mendation. Proposals for dcconcentratlng 
the Siemenswerke, the giant electrical trust, 
for example, were ready as far back as 1946. 
Yet more than 2 years later, Bronson assigned 
an entirely new set of individuals who did 
not know the material to undertake a new 
study of the combine. 

Bronson never fought for any part of the 
decartellzatlon program, and when he was 
publicly accused in March 1948 by 19 mem¬ 
bers of his own staff of revising basic United 
States policy, he failed to justify his posi¬ 
tion. Nor did he try to defend United Slates 
policies before his superiors who used him to 
promulgate this arbitrary change of policy 
without any explanation whatsoever. Quite 
the contrary, Bronson told the staff to be 
“good soldiers” and obey their superiors. 
Martin, however, fought back and defended 
the United States Interests. 

Bronson's testimony before the Ferguson 
committee shows his true character. He af¬ 
firmed to the committee the possibility of 
deconcentrating the Henschel locomotive 
combine although he himself earlier had in¬ 
formed the staff that Henschel was not to be 
deconcentrnted. 

Bronson’s performance before the Ferguson 
committee is an example of the man’s ability. 
As described by Francis Laurent, one of the 
assistant chiefs of the branch, Bronson, "be¬ 
cause of his poor memory and lack of un¬ 
derstanding of the Issues was not well quali¬ 
fied for the conduct of negotiations, and was 
unwilling to compensate for his shortcom¬ 
ings. While work on the Henschel case was 
in progress he undertook to conduct negotia¬ 
tions with his British opposite but did not 
ask the persons who were familiar with the 
case to accompany him. On two occasions 
he brought back reports of agreements which 
were at variance with reports which came to 
us from the British side. The resulting dis¬ 
agreements wore extremely embarrassing.” 

In testifying before the Ferguson commit¬ 
tee, Bronson gave a misleading picture of 
the results of the work of the decartclization 
branch. Tlius, in December 1948, he told the 
committee that the decartellzatlon program 
had reached a point “where it could go In 
either direction,” that no fait accompli had 
been put over. He made these assertion i 
In the face of known facts that back In 
March 1948, General Clay had already Jetti¬ 
soned the whole decartellzatlon program 
with his famous “rule of reason” theory un¬ 
der which heavy German Industry was prac¬ 
tically exempted from any decartellzatioa 
action. 

In a letter to the Perguron committee, 
dated March 81, 1949, Bronson attempted to 


defend his record and told the committee 
that hearings on Bosch, the great auto ac¬ 
cessory combine, were being finalized. The 
record of the Bosch case does not bear this 
out. Under orders of Clay, he had removed 
from the Bosch recommendations its vital 
parts dealing with the planned severance of 
the Elscmann Co., which was Bosch’s chief 
competitor before it was swallowed up by 
Bosch in 1924. Bronson ordered Eisemann 
to remain a part of the Bosch combine. In 
addition, Bronson, acting under Hawkins’ 
Instructions, changed other sections of the 
Borch determination order, particularly the 
patent and foreign subsidiaries parts. The 
net effect of those changes was to allow 
Bosch to retain control over its patents and 
to permit Bosch to reestablish Itself as an 
international cartel. 

In connection with Bosch’s efforts to re¬ 
gain its international cartel position, Bron¬ 
son. unofficially, conducted many private 
conversations with a General Wilson, who 
was acting as Bosch’s representative in Ger¬ 
many. and who was the head of the Inter¬ 
national Products Trading Co., which the 
Bosch combine established In Switzerland 
for the purpose of building up Bosch’s for¬ 
eign exchange, without the embarrassment 
of submitting their dealings to the scrutiny 
of military government. The contract 
signed with Bosch by the IPTC was executed 
with Bronson’s approval after consultation 
With Hawkln.s. The Bosch-IPTC contract 
was a clcni violation of military government 
law 56 of decartelization. It is typical of 
Bronson’s conduct that In discussing this 
deal between Bosch and Wilson before the 
Ferguson committee. Bronson expressed an¬ 
noyance at Wilson for “barging” into his of¬ 
fice at all times and “interfering” with the 
work of the decartellzatlon branch. Not¬ 
withstanding the Illegality of Bronson’s ac¬ 
tion In pushing through the contract, not¬ 
withstanding all of the actions Involved in 
watering down and making the Bosch de- 
cartelization Ineffective, Bronson informed 
the Ferguson committee in March 1949, that 
everything was getting along line with re¬ 
gard to the decartelization of Bosch. 

Bronson’s role in furthering the contract 
between the International Products Trading 
Corp. and Bosch was prejudicial to United 
States interests. 

In the case of the Siemenswerke, Bronson 
told the committee that the whole Siemens 
question was being examined by the United 
Btales-Unlted Kingdom Bipartite Board. He 
accused other witnesses before the commit¬ 
tee of not knowing the latest achievements 
of the Decartellzatlon Branch. 

He didn’t tell the committee that this 
was the nth time the deconcentration of 
Siemens, the electrical combine, was being 
considered and that nothing would come out 
of this consideration, for the simple reason 
that he knew that no action against Siemens 
would be undertaken. 

In his statement to the committee, Bron¬ 
son pointed to the abolition of the business 
licensing laws of the German State Govern¬ 
ment as one of his major achievements, but 
he did not tell the committee that the en¬ 
forcement of the regulations abolishing 
licensing was practically nonexistent and 
that the slight criticism leveled against the 
German officials was hardly calculated to 
force these officials to carry out the Military 
Government policy on licensing. 

He pointed to the fact that the Germans 
were considering fair-trade legislation. Such 
legislation has yet to be passed. Nowhere 
does Bronson point to the major failures of 
military occupation In carrying out the de- 
cartellzation program. He says nothing 
about the Henschel case even though he 
himself had told the committee several 
months earlier that some action on Henschel 
was contemplated. 

Or take the case of the United Ball Bear¬ 
ing Works— the VKF combine. This was a 
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Swedish aflUtate of SKF and represented a 
virtual monopoly In Germany, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small Independent concern— 
Kugellager Fischer. Since the United Ball 
Bearing Works was a foreign-owned com¬ 
pany, Military Government dismantled the 
Fischer plant as part of the reparations pro¬ 
gram, thus creating a complete monopoly for 
VKF. 

The decartellzation staff, therefore, pre¬ 
pared a series of recommendations for de¬ 
concentrating VKF. Under pressure of the 
Economics Division headed by Wilkinson, all 
action on VKF was suspended and a solu- 
ticm was offered which consisted of having 
VKF turn over to Kugellager Fischer some 
of its obsolete machinery for the production 
of ball bearings. On specific instructions of 
Wilkinson, Bronson held off all action to de¬ 
concentrate VKF, although this Arm would 
have remained a monopoly within the mean¬ 
ing of law 56 even after the turning over of 
machines to Fischer. Subsequently, Gen¬ 
eral Clay killed all action on WKF. 

The same pattern of action can be dis¬ 
cerned in relation to other combines. Bron¬ 
son would tell his staff one thing and proceed 
to act in another way behind their backs. 

Notwithstanding this record, Bronson had 
no compunction in telling Creighton Cole¬ 
man. a member of the decartelization 
branch, that he knew more about decartell- 
zation than anyone else. 

The above record speaks for Itself. Let the 
reader Judge for himself, too. 


More About the Katyn Massacre 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein 
copy of a letter from F. Shackelford, De¬ 
partment Counselor, Department of the 
Army, to Gov. John Lodge, of Connecti¬ 
cut. 

This letter, written on April 21, 1961, 
deals with a subject which is something 
of a mystery to the American people. It 
follows: 

April 21. 1651. 

Hon. John Lodge, 

Governor oj Connecticut, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Mr Dear Governor Lodge: Your letter of 
March 12, 1951, to the Secretary of State 
has been forwarded to the Department of 
the Army so that we may give you the 
Army’s comments on those portions of the 
article b^ Julius Epstein, enclosed with your 
original letter, which primarily concern the 
Army. 

The Army has been unable to uncover any 
evidence which indicates the specific person 
who “locked up’’ or had custody of this docu¬ 
ment. I should prefer not to reveal the name 
of the stenographer to whom Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Van Vliet dictated his report 
since she is naturally upset by the pub¬ 
licity which had been accorded this episode 
with which she had no connection aside 
from transcribing the report. However, 

If you think her name will serve any useful 
purpose, I shall be glad to furnish it to you, . 
preferably on a confidential basis. 

No copies were made or retained of the 
report apparently for the reason that it was 
believed to be of primary Interest to the 
State Department alone. 


General Bissell has stated as his best rec¬ 
ollection that the report was Informally 
passed to Mr. Lyons or Mr. Holmes of the 
State Department. There is, however, no 
record of this transaction and if a record was 
made or if there was a letter of transmittal 
or a receipt, none of these can be found. 

With reference to the documents entitled, 
“Facts and Documents concerning Polish 
Prisoners of War Captured by the U. 8. S. R. 
During the 1939 Campaign’’ and “Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Facts and Documents 
Concerning the Katyn Massacre,” they were 
given to General Bissell when he was attach^ 
in London by Lieutenant General Kuklel, a 
member of the Polish Government In Lon¬ 
don. General Bissell forwarded them by 
letter dated December 1. 1947 to Gen. Tel¬ 
ford Taylor, who at that time was in Europe 
as Chief of Counsel for War Crimes. General 
Taylor in turn sent these documents to Q-2 
on August 4. 1949, Just prior to his relief 
from active duty. These documents were not 
and never have been classified by the Army, 
but have been handled on a classified basis 
because they were labeled “For private cir¬ 
culation only’’ when received from the Polish 
Government in London. The confusion in 
the identity of these documents resulted 
from careless research and Improper label¬ 
ing of these Polish documents by two civilian 
employees of the Department of the Army, 
who have been reprimanded for this careless¬ 
ness. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in connection with this matter, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. Shackelford, 
Department Counselor. 


The MacArthur Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I was 
greatly interested to see that two great 
and influential Catholic periodicals of 
national circulation. Commonweal and 
America, have come out in support of 
the President’s policies in the contro¬ 
versy with General MacArthur. The rea¬ 
soning of these two publications on the 
MacArthur issue is very cogent, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the editorial entitled “The 
MacArthur Ouster,” from the April 21 is¬ 
sue of America, and the editorial entitled 
“No End in Sight?” from the April 27 
issue of the Commonweal. 

There being no objection, the editori¬ 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From America of April 21, 1951] 

THE MacArthur Ouster 

From almost any angle you look at it, the 
storm now swirling around General MacAr¬ 
thur is deplorable. What remains of our na¬ 
tional unity Is in danger of being destroyed 
by the supercharged lightning flashes of 
emotion generated by personal and political 
partisanship. We discern but one hopeful 
ray In the llghtnlng-riven clouds: If the con¬ 
troversy can be brought under control and 
carried on calmly on the basis of the iseuee 
Involved, it may become the last great debate 
on United States foreign policy 


The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago, apparently settled by the Sen¬ 
ate’s troopa-to-Europe resolution of April 4, 
dealt largely with our policy for Europe. Our 
far-eastern policy, or lack of It, was not for¬ 
mally debated In the Senate. The MacAr¬ 
thur incident, for better or worse, has made 
such a discussion inevitable. We can only 
hope that It will be productive of a renewed 
national unity. 

Already, as Walter Llppmann observed in 
the curious case of Senator Tapt, there Is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant In his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Martin. The General, as the 
columnist pointed out. wanted more than 
permission to bomb Red China’s Manchu¬ 
rian bases and to use the Formosa forces of 
Chlang Kai-shek against the Chinese main¬ 
land. The General wanted permission to 
wage all-out war against China. Contend¬ 
ing that the global conflict with communism 
has already begun, the General argued that 
it could be won by defeating Red China. 
The way to save Europe, he wrote in effect. 
Is to defeat communism in Asia. 

That involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States 
and Its allies have long since decided to con¬ 
centrate on Europe while diverting the 
necessary minimum to prevent a Communist 
sweep in Asia. The fundamental issue Is 
therefore clear-cut. Shall the United States 
abandon its present efforts to safeguard Eu¬ 
rope and devote Its resources chiefly to a 
full-scale war with Red China? 

Those who Join General MacArthur In an 
affirmative answer to this fateful question 
should not overlook these considerations: 

1. If we decide to Join the issue in Asia, 
we shall have to go It alone—our Atlantic 
allies, the Aslan-Arab nations and the 
Latin-Americans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief that the 
USSR will not come to her aid Is not a calcu¬ 
lated risk—it is the wildest sort of gamble. 

3. Our big strategic bombers, on which we 
now rely to deter Russia In the West, will be 
relatively Ineffective in China. If we con¬ 
template using them for atomic bombing, 
let us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would Infuriate nil Asia 
and might Invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there Is no hope of a short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical air force Is 
still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

5. Even if Russia did not Intervene in 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, in¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making ]x>tcntial. 

6 . If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction, since our 
home-defense system, both military and civil, 
is pitifully Incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasized in his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on April 11, our present 
policy Is designed to avoid world war III. 
’Though it may fail, it furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly 
to the American people, we believe that the 
last great debate will not be prolonged as 
its predecessor was, and that our people, 
finally satisfied that we are on the only 
course open to us, will then settle down to 
the supreme task of ensuring their security. 

[Prom the Commonweal of April 27, 1961] 
No End in Sight? 

Shortly after General MacArthur was dis¬ 
possessed of his Pacific command, and while 
the resulting uproar was still running at 
high tide throughout the country, the gen¬ 
eral’s supporters gave vent to their anger by 
badgering the President, demanding to know 
What he planned to do next in Korea now 
that he had removed MacArthur, who had 
become, in the eyes pf many American news- 
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paper readers, the paternal and protective 
figure of antl-Ck>mniunlet law and order in 
the Par Beet. It wae a troublesome ques¬ 
tion to aak Mr. Truman because, as every¬ 
one knew, there appeared to be no end in 
sight for the war In Korea. It seemed then, 
as it still does, that things might go on there 
forever as they are now. with the Chinese 
feeding battalions of Asiatic manpower to 
the waiting muzales of UN guns and with 
neither side able to accomplish its objec¬ 
tive; under these conditions the United 
Nations would be unable to restore order and 
establish the conditions of political Inde¬ 
pendence throughout the whole of Korea, 
while the Chinese would be unable to push 
us off the peninsula. General MacArthur. 
so his followers argued, at least had an end 
in view; he was willing to extend the Korean 
War to the rest of Asia and fight the show¬ 
down battle there. 

Behind the general's reasoning in this 
matter was his opinion that "the Commu¬ 
nist conspirators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest" on the battlefields 
of Asia, and we should, therefore. "Join the 
issue thus raised" in Asia. To the President 
and his military advisers this advice of Mac- 
Arthur’s was, and is, highly questionable be¬ 
cause they feel that at this time Asia is really 
the secondary front and is being used by 
Russia AS a deliberate decoy: an examination 
of the broader issues Involved in the Korean 
war leads one to understand the very sound 
reasoning which compelled the President to 
reject MacArthur’s view. 

Like the Berlin blockade and the recent 
war in Greece, the Korean war has. of course, 
to be looked at as a local incident in a geo¬ 
graphic sense only; in every other way it is 
an international affair, one episode in the 
over-all struggle between the Soviets and 
the free world. There is, really, no perma¬ 
nent solution to the Korean war on a local 
level; there may be a local victory or a stale¬ 
mate, as there was in Berlin and in Greece, 
but the underlying and all-pervading world 
tension will not be dissolved by this local 
decision alone, any more than it was dis¬ 
solved by what happened in Berlin and in 
Greece. 

CORE OP HOPE 

It is necessary, then, to keep an over-all 
strategy in mind at all times and not to let 
any one local incident get out of hand and 
distract attention from that strategy. Otir 
over-all plan, worked out over the past 6 
years, Is largely based on a serious weakness 
in Russia’s ability to wage a world war against 
the West: That weakness is her lack of suffi¬ 
cient supplies of two of the most vital raw 
materials of war—steel and oil. The western 
plan Is to do everything possible to keep 
Russia weak in those commodities as long as 
we can and to build up our strength in the 
meantime to such a point that the Soviets 
will not risk a world war. 

Now Russia can get both oil and steel 
when she wants them in neighboring coun¬ 
tries, and it so happens that to do this the 
Soviet military machine will have to face 
westward, because the oil Is in Iran and the 
steel is in the German Ruhr. But here the 
West holds the trump cards at the mo¬ 
ment. Because of the Atlantic Treaty alli¬ 
ance of nations, we have—or we will have 
in coming months, if the Atlantic prepara¬ 
tions go forward speedily—air bases in Eu¬ 
rope and in the Mediterranean from which 
we could. In the event of a world war, blast 
the oil fields, the Ruhr. and. most Impor¬ 
tant of all, the faulty lines of rail and road 
commonJcatioiLs between these points and 
Ruesiu, thus denying the Soviets the very 
steel and oil supplies they would be seeking. 

Since It is quite obvious that what the 
Soviets need and want most of all at this 
time lies in the European sphere and not in 
the Far East, the admlnistrutlon. in the in¬ 
terest" of concentrating our defensive 
strenp:tl in the West where it is needed most. 


has based its foreign policy primarily on the 
Atlantic Treaty, hoping to preserve the hard 
core of our defense and of our striking power 
in Europe and In the Near East, and hoping 
at the same time to cripple Russia’s ability, in 
terms of oil and steel, to wage a world war. 
Our Intention is In this way to forestall a 
world war altogether by making It too great 
a risk for Russia to take. 

THE GREAT DECISION 

We know now that General MacArthur did 
not approve of this strategic plan; under 
his command, the local aspect of the Korean 
war was getting out of hand, so far, at least, 
as our over-all strategy was concerned. Mac¬ 
Arthur’s policy would have meant diverting 
much more of our power to Asia, a diversion 
which, in the minds of the President's mili¬ 
tary advisers, would have left us desperately 
weak In Europe and in the Mediterranean, 
consequently making It immeasurably easier 
for Russia to move against Iran and Ger¬ 
many in quest of the oil and steel with which 
she might eventually wage total war against 
us. Russia would then have won the great 
advantage of having secured the resources 
she needs while spreading our defenses thin 
around the world, and we In turn would 
have committed the blunder of not having 
concentrated our power In the one most de¬ 
cisive theater of war. 

Such, in its broadest scope, is the back¬ 
ground of the present dispute between Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and the Government; this 
Is also the background of the recent foreign- 
policy debate, set off by the Republicans, on 
the question of whether or not to make 
Europe the first line of defense. In Korea, 
the administration itself created the for¬ 
eign-policy issue anew for the Republicans 
because it had a hard but necessary decision 
to make; It had to limit the war to Korea, 
whatever the military disadvantages, in order 
to preserve our over-all strategic plan for re¬ 
sisting Russian world conquest. 

It was a hard decision to make because in 
local terms there is no end to the fighting In 
sight. But that does not mean that we are 
not working toward any end at all; as in 
Berlin and Greece, if we hold on resolutely 
in Korea, we may very well force the Soviets 
and the Chinese to come to terms, because 
where global strategy Is concerned we will 
have held tight to our bargaining advantages. 
We will, In other words, have forced the 
Soviets to negotiate or to give up the fight, as 
they have done before, because they will 
have been maneuvered into too dangerous 
a position, as they have been before. 

NOT XNEVITABLX 

If, as an end to the war in Korea, we look 
on this prospect as a distant end Indeed, it 
is only because we have forgotten, or never 
fully realized, what we have given lip service 
to. which is. that the struggle against Soviet 
communism will be a long and terribly hard 
thing for all of us. whether we believe In the 
Insanity of an aggressive, atomic massacre or 
a steady and strong resistance combining all 
the spiritual, military and material resources 
we have, in the hope that a nonviolent solu¬ 
tion can In time be found. 

It may be that our hope of averting world 
war HI by limiting the war in Korea will 
not prove successful. That Is something 
that Is not entirely up to us. After all, 
what we are trying to do In Korea is an ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult and delicate Job; we are 
trying to defend the moral principle of col¬ 
lective security against unlawful aggression 
without provoking an atomic war. In this 
regard we believe it Is utterly misleading to 
say, as Senator Taft said the other day, that 
I Mr. Truman) "has Involved us in a major 
war which today has no purpose whatso¬ 
ever.” We do not agree with the Senator 
that an inviolable moral right—the right of 
collective security—can be worth fighting 
for in June but is not worth fighting for in 
April. 


The war In Korea must, then, be seen as 
part of our over-all foreign policy, which is 
designed with a very definite end in mind: 
and that is, to forestall world war III, with¬ 
out abandoning our moral rights end with¬ 
out appeasing Russia; we are trying to do 
this by concentrating our power at the point 
of maximum effectiveness in Europe, while 
at the same time upholding the moral 
framework in the United Nations in Korea. 

No one can absolutely guarantee the suc¬ 
cess of this or any other foreign policy in 
meeting the complex and crushing sination 
lacing us now, but certainly the present 
policy Is the most reasonable one open to 
us and the best hope of maintaining the 
peace; as Plus XII said only recently, we 
need to remember that "nothing Is lost by 
peace, everything can be lost by war." 

And that, in the last analysis, is what all 
the MacArthur controversy comes down to. 
To have taken the general’s advice about 
using "maximum counterforce’’ in China 
would have led almost Inevitably to world 
war III, whatever he may say now about 
limited measures and limited risk. To Mr. 
Truman and his advisers, world war III Is 
not inevitable and so they have decided to 
limit the war in Asia, hoping to limit war 
everywhere while we still have the chance 
to do so by following resolutely the strategy 
decided upon. 

We support the President wholeheartedly. 


Four Hundred Reds Needle Vets To Stir 
Riots 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Congressional Record a state¬ 
ment appearing in the Detroit Times, 
Detroit, Mich., of August 29, 1949, show¬ 
ing conclusively the design and technique 
of the Communists to destroy our coun¬ 
try and way of life. Here a former Com¬ 
munist, John T. Pace, tells the story in 
unmistakable language which everyone 
can understand: 

How 7,000 Bonus Marchers Were Duped; 

400 Reds Needle Vets To Stir Riots 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

Centerville, Tenn., August 29.—Hoping 
for bloodshed and violence, the Communist 
Party agents working within the ranks of the 
bonus marchers used every Red Fascist trick 
to get President Hoover to call out the army 
in 1032. 

And when he did and General MacArthur 
put down the Communist bid for revolution 
without firing a shot. Red Fascist wrath was 
directed against these two great Americana— 
a raging "smear" campaign that has lasted 
for almost two decades. 

John T. Pace, now a deputy sheriff In this 
quiet Tennessee town, but in 1032 a Com¬ 
munist leader of the left-wing section of 
the bonus march, said; 

"I was told over and over again how much 
Stalin was interested In this campaign.” 

The ex-Communist, after recalling he ar¬ 
rived in Washington In June as leader of 
1,000 veterans from the Middle West, said; 

"Although I had been named by the Com¬ 
munist Party as leader of the left-wing 
group. I did not make a move without con- 
sultlnn Emmanuel Levine. 
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"Even before I lead the marchore Into 
Washington, 1 had been told by my Commu¬ 
nist superiors that Levine was the boss. 

"The first day I arrived in the Capital. 1 
was told to report to Levine in a secret office 
he kept in the city. I was given ample funds 
for cabs and other expenses." 

RKVOLUnON THX AIM 

"Levine, a veteran Communist agitator, 
told me Moscow regarded this bonus march 
as a real propaganda opportunity to bring 
about revolt and hatred against President 
Hoover. 

"Levine said the 'veterans have some Fas¬ 
cist mlsleaders who don’t want violence— 
your Job is to keep them stirred up and our 
party must take over.* '* 

Pace said a Communist International rep¬ 
resentative in New York was in daily touch 
with Levine and that Levine told Pace: 

"Here’s your chance of making a name for 
yourself with Stalin." 

According to Pace, Levine kept a scrapbook 
of newspaper stories and photographs of all 
Communist rioting. Said Pace: 

"The scrapbook was a record of our agi¬ 
tation and was sent to Moscow to show Stalin 
what we had done. 

“We had only about 400 Communists 
among 7,000 veterans, but we controlled every 
action. 

“Two hundred Communist from New York, 
some veterans. Joined us. At Levine’s com¬ 
mand. I led a delegation of several hundred 
Reds down Pennsylvania Avenue to seize an 
abandoned Government building near the 
Capitol." 

PROVOKE THE COPS 

"Under Levine’s direction, we planned this 
seizure carefully. We knew that it was il¬ 
legal but, when I brought up this point, Le¬ 
vine said ‘we’ll provoke the cops and get some 
action.’" 

“What kind of action?" 1 asked. 

"He looked at me sternly and said, 'Com¬ 
rade Pace, in every revolution some workers 
must die.' 

"Levine said the 'Cl rep’ (meaning the 
Moscow agent in New York) wanted violence 
because President Hoover would then be 
forced to call out the Army. 

"Once the Army steps in. we'll have a full- 
scale revolution going," Levine told me. 
"That will provide excellent propaganda 
against Hoover and we can agitate from 
coast to coast and recruit thousands of vet¬ 
erans to the party." 

After Pace’s group had seized the Govern¬ 
ment building, Levine told Pace to lead 
marchers into areas which had been ruled 
"out of bounds" by police. 

These areas invaded by the Reds included 
the White House. 

Pace continued: 

"Levine instructed me: 'Keep picket lines 
around the White House. Make speeches 
denouncing Hoover. Get yourself arrested. 
It will all make good publicity.*" 

INSPIRED VIOLENCE 

Meanwhile, Pace kept in touch with his 
subordinates in the ranks of the Red section 
of the "Bonus Expeditionary Force," as it 
was called. He said: 

"We sent Communists Into Anacostla flats 
where several thousand legitimate veterans, 
led by W. W. Waters, an anti-Red, were 
camped. 

"They did not want violence, so Levine 
told me to provoke It. I sent Communists 
Into their ranks with orders to throw bricks 
at cops and even at our own Red marchers 
to provoke trouble. 

> "Waters didn’t fall for our Communist tac¬ 
tics, but we did succeed in bringing over 
several hundred of the legitimate veterans 
to our building. We recruited some of them. 
Into the party." 

Pace said Levine also ordered continuous 
propaganda among the veterans "about the 


Soviet rule and how the Bed army was the 
best army in the world." 

Parades, demonstrations, and minor riots 
were organized each day. Pace said, and 
added: 

AT WRITE HOUSE 

"The Communists drew up a program that 
ran like clockwork. So many were to be 
arrested each day. We were to defy police 
efforts to evict us from the buildings we had 
seized. 

"I led demonstrators In front of the White 
House and, after the police had warned me 
a dozen times, 1 was arrested. 

"Levine had told me such an arrest could 
also be utilized for propaganda. I spent 6 
weeks in jail and the Communists stirred 
up a national campaign of martyrdom on 
my behalf. 

"I was In Jail when General MacArthur 
drove the Reds out of the Government build¬ 
ings. but word was sent to me through Com¬ 
munist agents that the Moscow 'rep* was 
proud of me and would meet me in New 
York when I was released." 


MacArthnr’s Forthright Testimony 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I believe that every patriotic American 
can fully agree with the views expressed 
by David Lawrence in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 7, 1951. Under 
leave to extend, I am inserting Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s remarks: 

MacArthur Testimony Called Answer 

TO ClIAROES OF CRITICS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Washington, May 6.—A breath of fresh air 
has swept across the country in the person 
of a man who, without bitterness or rancor, 
rises above the petty and the Irrelevant to 
state honestly his convictions on p highly 
controversial subject of national policy. 

What General MacArthur has accomplished 
by his 3 days of testimony and by his 
ready submission to cross-examination is to 
put the whole question of our military policy 
in a true perspective. 

Not a word of resentment did he express 
against the President or any one else. He 
brushed aside with a simple statement of 
facts the many misrepresentations of bis 
position which critics have flung at him. 

Nobody can truly claim the right to state 
General MacArthur’s position hereafter un¬ 
less he has read the 160.000 words of testi¬ 
mony covering the three days of hearings. 

STATES WHAT HE BELIEVES 

This correspondent has read every word of 
it and is amazed at the number of things 
that have been written about the general or 
his proposals which simply are not true. 
The atmosphere here is so surcharged with 
political tactics and with the polemics of 
partisanship that It is refreshing to find a 
spokesman who. without regard to how his 
remarks Jibe with the speeches of Republican 
or Democratic leaders, in the "great debate" 
of recent weeks, states with candor and 
frankness what he really believes. 

People may differ as to whether he has the 
right proposals and whether they should bo 
adopted but, after reading the testimony, 
one Is more puzzled than ever that the Pres¬ 
ident should have listened to the smears of 


the "palace guard" and tried to destroy the 
reputation of one of the world’s greatest sol¬ 
diers, If not one of her most dynamic states¬ 
men. 

The same man who wrote out In longhand 
on his plane the historic speech to Congress 
and then read It without glasses, the same 
man who, though 71 years of age, sat for 9 
hours a day for three successive days and 
laced a barrage of questions from the Sen¬ 
ate’s best interrogators won spontaneous 
praise from Republicans and Democrats In 
the committee. The tribute by Senator 
Russell, of Georgia, Democrat, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, at the 
end of the final session on Saturday, Is sig¬ 
nificant. He said: 

“General MacArthur, I wish to state to you 
that the 3 days that you have been here with 
us are without parallel In my legislative ex¬ 
perience. I have never seen a man subjected 
to such a barrage of questions in so many 
fields and on so many varied subjects. I 
marvel at your physical endurance. More 
than that, I have been profoundly Impressed 
by the vastness of your patience and the 
thoroughness and the frankness with which 
you have answered all of the questions that 
have been propounded.” 

TRIBUTE TO MAC ARTHUR 

"We have certainly drawn freely ojpi your 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great military captain, but as 
a civilian admlnistratur of 80.000,000 people." 

One wonders how such a man could have 
been summarily dismissed. One finds no¬ 
where in the official record the slightest evi¬ 
dence that he disobeyed a military command 
or failed to fulfill the highest traditions of 
our mllita.'y service. One wonders If Presi¬ 
dent Truman will not be Inspired when ho 
has read all the testimony to show the same 
courage that he showed when he apologized 
to the Marines for an intemperate remark. 
For the Instinct to redress a wrong is the 
mark of courage and spiritual understanding. 
General MacArthur cannot be restored to his 
command, of course, but the unworthy man¬ 
ner by which he was abruptly relieved can 
still be expunged from the record by an act 
of Christian atonement. 


Communist Smear of General MacArthur 
Bonus March—Leader Exposes Red 
Smear 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEOTATIVE3 

Monday, May 7, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein excerpts from the Detroit Times, 
Detroit, Mich., of August 29. 1949, con¬ 
taining a statement of the deliberate and 
well-planned smear by the Communists 
of former President Hoover and General 
MacArthur. 

Every American should read the Com¬ 
munist technique used to divide and 
conquer America. 

The excerpts follow: 

Bonus March Leader Exposes Red Smear 
OP Hoover 

(By Howard Rushmore) 

Centerville, Tenn., August 27.— A 17- 
year-old smear campaign against former 
President Hoover and General MacArthur to¬ 
day was branded a Communist plot by Ui9 
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one znan In tbe United States wild knows 
the complete Inside story. 

He Is John T. Pace, soft-spoken native of 
Tennessee hill country who was commended 
by the Communist International for his 
revolutionary leadership of the bonus march 
on Washington In 1032. He was a Detroiter 
at the time. 

It was Pace, a secret Communist Party 
member, who was assigned by Moscow to 
whip up a propaganda campaign of hatred 
against Mr. Hoover and General MacArthur 
after the march had ended. 

Using the technique of the **blg lie” long 
befors Hitler and Goebels copied the device 
for Nazi purposes, the Communists accused 
Mr. Hoover, our only living ez-President, and 
General MacArthur of killing World War I 
veterans. 

Pace, a wiry little man who twice was ar¬ 
rested for his inciting to riot during the 
days of the bonus expeditionary force, is now 
a solid citizen of this drowsy little com¬ 
munity. 

wow DXPT7TT SBXXIVr 

He Is a deputy sheriff, hard-working 
farmer, and chairman of the Americanism 
department of the American Legion in the 
county. 

Pace is no longer a Communist. He quit 
communism 3 years after the bonus march 
and since that time has battled the Reds as 
zealously as he once served their cause. He 
says: 

“I feel responsible, in part, for this often- 
repeated lie about Hoover and General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

“I've never told this story before, but 
I think it's about time, and the only reward 
I want Is the knowledge all veterans and 
everyone will know the truth about two great 
Americans. 

"I led the left-wing or Communist section 
of the bonus march. 

*Tt was ordered by my Red superiors to 
provoke riots. 

WANTXO BXX>ODaHKD 

**J was told to use every trick to bring 
about bloodshed in the hopes that Hoover 
would be forced to call out the Army. 

“Tlie Communists didn't care how many 
veterans were killed. 

“I was told Moscow had ordered riots and 
bloodshed in hopes that this might set off 
the revolution. 

"My Communist bosses were Jumping for 
joy on July 28 when Washington police killed 
one veteran. 

“The Army was called out the next day by 
President Hoover and didn't fire a shot or 
kill a man. General MacArthur put down a 
Moscow-directed revolution without blood¬ 
shed and that’s why the Communists hate 
him even today.” 

Before Pace and the Communists moved 
in on the “B£F” at Anacostia Flats along 
the Potomac, the “bonus march” was an 
effort by American veterans to win what they 
considered just and reasonable demands. 

Later Pace continues: 

“When the bonus march first started, the 
Communist Party’s official line was to ig¬ 
nore it.” 

IN DETaon TKxir 

“I was in Detroit when the movement first 
spread. I had moved there a few years be¬ 
fore from Tennessee and joined the Commu¬ 
nist Party in 1931. 

“In those years, the party’s national mem¬ 
bership was about 3.000, most of them aliens. 

“Because I was a native American of old 
southern stock, the Reds jumped at recruit¬ 
ing me when I fell for their line about the 
Communists being able to solve the depres¬ 
sion problems. 

“Early in 1932 when veterans started their 
demands for a bonus, the Communists 
sneered at them and called them reactionary. 

“However, when the veterans in Wayne 
County scheduled a bonus march on city 


hall, the district committee of the Commu¬ 
nist party called an emergency meeting to 
discuss the situation. 

*T was a member of the district committee 
and I agreed the Communists should infil¬ 
trate the veterans and take over the cam¬ 
paign. 

“Some of the other Reds were against this 
plan, arguing that the veterans were ‘Fas¬ 
cists.’ ** 

REDS LEAD MARCH 

“However, five of us were given permission 
to take part In the legitimate veterans' dem¬ 
onstration at city hall. 

“We five Communists took over the march 
and I made a speech at city hall, urging all 
veterans to register for a bonus mareh on 
Washington. 

“More than 400 signed up. I was named 
the commander of the march. 

“The Detroit Communists were Jubilant at 
roy success and wired national headquarters 
in New York for further orders. 

“The answer came back for me to lead the 
veterans to Cleveland where the party would 
have other delegations ready. 

“I was to report by long distance phone to 
a secret number in Washington to ‘Comrade 
Levine.’ 

“I was given a pocketful of money and told 
to go ahead. 

“So about 600 Michigan veterans under the 
leadership of five well-heeled Communists 
took over a freight train and headed East. 

“The Conununlst Trojan horse of the 
bonus march was on the move.” 


MacArthur Cites Service in Expose op Smear 
Informed that The Detroit Times was ex¬ 
posing the 17-year-old Communist “smear” 
directed against him, Gen. MacArthur today 
cabled from his Tokyo headquarters: 

“I shall read the projected articles with 
much Interest. Any action taken to tear 
down the facade of communistic hypocrisy 
and expose the insidiousness of its smear 
technique and viciously false propaganda is 
a distinct service to the American people. 

“General MacArthur. 

^’Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers.'* 


A Man’s Word 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7, 19fil 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
times in the history of any people when 
their security, survival, and actual exist¬ 
ence are tested in every phase of their 
lives. The strength of a nation is deter¬ 
mined by the true characteristics of its 
people. The moral and ethical code is 
recognized as the characteristic which 
gives strength to us as a Nation and 
people. 

In these trying and troublesome days, 
it is only appropriate that we as a Nation 
and people strengthen our moral and 
spiritual life as we emphasize more and 
more the importance of the character of 
our people and the high standards we 
must maintain as a Nation. We are re¬ 
minded more and more that our basis 
of strength and existence had its origin 
with those qualities of the founders of 
this Nation. 
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A striking and impressive discussion 
on one of these truly traditional charac¬ 
teristics was given by Col. T. H. Barton, 
chairman of the board of the Lion Oil 
Co., in a recent Issue of that company’s 
monthly publication. As this message is 
so appropriate and realistic in our per¬ 
sonal and national life, under unanimous 
consent, I include in in the Record as a 
part of my remarks: 

A Man's Word 

“His word Is as good as bis bond.” Back 
in grandpa’s day that was an oft-heard 
phrase. It described a man of good reputa¬ 
tion—a man whose integrity and moral rec¬ 
titude were unquestioned—a man of stature 
In the matter of personal ethics. 

It was not unusual in grandpa’s day for 
two men of good reputation to close an im¬ 
portant business deal on the strength of a 
clearly stated, verbal understanding of each 
man’s responsibilities. In those days a firm 
handshake and the momentary meeting of 
two pairs of level eyes cemented a contract 
more firmly than any written document ever 
devised. 

How often do we hear that phrase applied 
today? Seldom, if ever, I daresay. It seems 
that the “positive” phrase, affirming man’s 
Integrity, has given way to a “negative’* 
phrase of admonition. Who. today, has not 
been advised always to “read the small print'* 
in a legal paper? 

I deem this trend from “positive” affirma¬ 
tion to “negative” admonition as significant 
and dangerous. The trend is significant be¬ 
cause it denotes a departure from the sound 
ethical standards of grandpa’s time which 
indicates, in turn, a weakening of our indi¬ 
vidual sense of moral code. 

Such a change Is dangerous because the 
weakening or dissolution of the moral or 
ethical fiber of a man or a nation can lead 
only to destruction. Read your history 
books and learn for yourselves what hap¬ 
pened to the Roman, Greek, and other great 
civilizations when the people of those na¬ 
tions became morally corrupt. 

We are living In an ago of great confusion 
and uncertainty, but there have been many 
such eras In the world’s history. Wars and 
economic upsets have come and gone and 
will come and go again and again. New 
wonders of science will continue to alter the 
pattern of our lives, as they have In the past. 
These things are not too Important in the 
over-all scheme of things. It is Important 
that we realize this one fact: If we, the 
people of America, hope to survive and to 
maintain our position as the most advanced 
nation In all history, we must never for any 
reason permit a degeneration of our indi¬ 
vidual Integrity or a weakening In any 
manner of our standard of natonal ethics. 
Our standard of ethics, based on Christian 
morality, and as practiced Individually and 
collectively, is the strong fiber from which 
all of our success as a nation and as a 
people has been woven. 

Let the ethical standard—our morality— 
deteriorate and our Nation will come apart 
at the seams just as surely as the Kingdom 
of Judah disintegrated thousands of years 
ago when It failed to heed the same warning 
that rings in our ears today. 

Let each of us cast from our mind the 
Idea that success depends on “reading the 
small print” and return again to grandpa’s 
standard of judging our fellow man and of 
living our lives on the basis of a man “whose 
word is his bond.” ^ 

Let us resolve collectively, that the ethical 
stature of our Nation shall be strong and 
sound in the eyes of the rest of the world/ 
to the end that, through our Nation and its 
example, peace and happiness shall prevail 
on this earth. 
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Moscow Thanks Bonnseer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include tiierein a statement ap¬ 
pearing in the Detroit Times, Detroit, 
Mich., of August 30,1949. 

For the first time in two decades a 
former Communist, who was a leader in 
the bonus march on Washington, tells 
the inside story of this Moscow-inspired 
Incident. 

Let every American read this confes¬ 
sion of this former Communist leader of 
the delegation from Detroit. Mich., which 
made up a part of the bonus march. 
After doing so, he will understand the 
design of Russia, even before we recog¬ 
nized that government, to divide and de¬ 
stroy the United States. 

The article follows: 

Moscow Thanks Bonttseer 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

Centerville, Tenn., August 30.—^The cur¬ 
rent Communist “smear" of former President 
Hoover and General MacArthur—an attack 
echoed by New Dealers, pinks, and Russia- 
firsters for 17 years—originated in a secret 
Red meeting near Union Square in New York 
City in August 1932. 

At that meeting, the leader of the left- 
wing section of the bonus march was com¬ 
plimented for his successful “revolutionary 
activities" by the representatives of the Com¬ 
munist International. 

And this veterans' leader was then sent by 
Stalin’s agent on a well-financed national 
tour to spread hatred against Hoover and 
General MacArthur. 

IN JAIL DURING RIOT 

John T. Pace, now a deputy sheriff and a 
violent foe of the Communist Party since he 
quit the subversive group in 1935, tells for 
the first time of this Moscow-directed smear. 

In an exclusive interview, the former Com¬ 
munist said: 

“I was In Jail when the other Communists 
deliberately led a riot against the Washing¬ 
ton police who attempted to evict them 
from a Government building they had 
seized. 

“Prom other Communists I learned that 
the Reds had thrown bricks at the cops, used 
clubs on them and. in self-defense, the po¬ 
lios fired, killing one veteran who, ironically, 
wasn’t a Communist. 

“Then President Hoover ordered out the 
Army and told General MacArthur to drive 
the Reds out of the building and back to 
Anacostia Flats." 

Pace said that before he had been ar¬ 
rested, Emmanuel Levine, his Red boss, had 
declared: 

“We want the President to call out the 
Army—then we’ll have a real revolution 
going." 

PLANS ARE UPSET 

“But MacArthur did the Job without fir¬ 
ing a shot and. acting under Mr. Hoover’s 
Instructions, prevented any violence," Pace 
recalled. 

“That sent the Communists at each other’s 
throats, for our orders had been to provoke 
all the violence possible." 

Pace, immediately after he was freed, was 
ordered to New York. He said: 


*T was told to come to an address near 
Union Square. It was a highly secret meet¬ 
ing and plenty of the big-shot Communists 
were there, including Browder, Foster, and 
Stachel." 

(Earl Browder, former secretary of the 
Communist Party. William Z. Foster, present 
chairman of the Reds; and Jacob Stachel, 
now educational director of the Communist 
Party.) 

PRAISED BY HIGHER UP 

“Levine and I made reports on the bonus 
march and our work in Washington." Pace 
continued. 

“Then a squat, dark-haired man was In¬ 
troduced to us as the *CI rep* (Communist 
International representative). 

“This man complimented me for my work. 
Speaking with a thick Russian accent, he 
said Moscow was pleased with my working- 
class leadership. 

“He told me that Cl wanted me to make 
a national tour, speaking in every State to 
agitate against President Hoover and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

“This Moscow agent said I was to refer 
to Mr. Hoover as ‘the murderer of American 
veterans’ and MacArthur as ‘the tool of the 
Fascists.’ ’* 

Pace said he had no doubt of the “Cl rep’s" 
Influence, for Poster, Browder, and the rest 
of the big shots were scared to death of him 
and kept saying "Yes; comrade" and almost 
bowed to him. 

The Moscow agent, Pace added, told him to 
stress the fact that the troops had been 
responsible for killing veterans. 

“I knew that MacArthur’s men didn’t fire 
a shot, but I had at least one commissar 
with me during all my speaking tour to see 
that I followed instructions," Pace said. 

"The ‘Cl rep’ also told the party leaders 
to arrange my speaking tour under the aus¬ 
pices of the Workers’ Ex-Servicemen’s 
League, a Communist front group.” 

CLEVELAND MEETING 

Pace said he made the tour and arranged 
for a convention of Red veterans in Cleve¬ 
land that fall. He continued: 

“Almost every day I received instructions 
from New York to call Mr. Hoover and 
General MacArthur every name in the book. 

“The list of names ranged from ’Fascist 
murderers’ to ‘Wall Street butchers’ and 
some unprintable ones. 

"The Communist press Joined in the cam¬ 
paign. Hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
literature against President Hoover and Mac¬ 
Arthur echoed the line of the ‘Cl rep.’ 

“I have never seen such an active smear 
and even at the time a devoted Communist, 
I got a little sick of the lies that appeared In 
this propaganda." 

ORGANIZES NEW MARCH 

At party orders, Pace called a convention 
of the league in Cleveland that fall and 
organized a second bonus march on Wash¬ 
ington. under complete Communist control. 

"This failed miserably but it carried out 
the smear of Mr. Hoover and MacArthur," 
Pace said. 

"However, Communist leaders told me the 
campaign was successful. 

"They were happy when the parlor plnka 
took up the smear against the two great 
Americans and even today the Reds boast 
that the propaganda drive of 1932 carried on 
by the Communists turned the Nation 
against Mr. Hoover." 

BACKS HOOVER ACTION 

Now active in the American Legion and a 
speaker before dozens of patriotic groups. 
Pace said: 

"On the basis of my personal experience, 
I want to repeat again and again that Mr. 
Hoover took the only step he could have 
taken to avert a bloody revolution right here 
in Washington. 


"And General MacArthur. by evicting the 
Reds without firing a shot, took the wind 
out of the Red propagandists who had 
ordered me to provoke bloodshed and vio¬ 
lence. 

"Even today we find such prominent per¬ 
sons as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt echoing the 
old Communist propaganda against these 
two great Americans. 

OX7T8MARTED REDS 

"It’s about time Americans examined the 
facts. And the facts are that both President 
Hoover and General MacArthur outsmarted 
the Communists and the Reds have never 
forgiven them.” 

Pace, who quit the Communist Party in 
1935 while living in Detroit, said he was 
"willing at any time to repeat my story" to 
any “group of Americans who value truth 
above character assassination." 

"And don’t forget," he added. "Lenin, 
leader of the Russian revolution, told Com¬ 
munists 30 years ago to use the lie whenever 
necessary as long as it helped the Red cause. 

"Mr. Hoover and General MacArthur have 
been victims of a highly organized, well 
financed Communist lie for 17 years. 

"I hope my story gives them benefit of the 
truth." 


Constitutional 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Avril 23, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of political-science 
teachers who reside In Berkeley, Calif., 
have had the courage to speak out on the 
subject of General MacArthur’s removal. 

Their joint statement makes sense. I 
urge my colleagues to read it and ponder 
over what they have to say. 

CONSTITUTIONAL 

Editor: It is General MacArthur, not 
President Truman, whose actions have Im¬ 
periled the basis of our constitutional sys¬ 
tem. The Declaration of Independence, in 
listing its complaints against George Ul. 
contains these words: "He has affected to 
make the military Independent of and supe¬ 
rior to the civil power." That was one of 
the issues which made our forefathers decide 
to create a new Nation and organize a new 
system of government. The Constitution of 
the United States, over whose drafting 
George Washington presided, declares with 
unmistakable clarity that the President Is 
Commander in Chief. All military officers 
swear an oath of allegiance to the Constitu¬ 
tion, which automatically requires their obe¬ 
dience to the directives of the President. To 
argue for or to act upon any other view Is to 
be subversive of the Constitution. Policy In 
international relations is determined in our 
country by the officials whom the people elect 
and send to the Congress and to the White 
House. It Is not to be determined by Army. 
Navy, or Air Force commanders. 

This principle holds good Irrespective of 
the party In power for the time being. It 
would apply with the same force If the 
President were a Republican and a military 
field commander were a partisan of the 
Democrats. Indeed, It was precisely this 
situation which confronted Abraham Lincoln, 
and he met It in precisely the same manner. 
To hold otherwise is to lay this Republic 
open to the dangers of Caesarism, and to 
discard 25 centuries of political experience in 
the Western World. We, the undersigned 
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teachers of political science, Including both 
Republicans and Democrats, stand by this 
fundamental principle of democracy and of 
the Constitution: that civilian authority 
must always be paramount over military au¬ 
thority. Considering the facts that are of 
public record, we think that the President, 
who has sworn In his oath of office to uphold 
the Constitution, was left with no alternative 
but to dlamlBS General Mac Arthur. 

Peter K. Odegard, Prank M. Ruseell, 
Charles Alkln, Victor O. Rosenbluin, 
Joseph P. Harris, T. A. Bisson, Julian 
Towster, Joseph D. Lubln, Henry L. 
Janssen. Glenn Tinder, Jr., George A. 
Lipsky, Dwight Waldo, Yosal Rogat, 
Samuel C. May, John W. Baker, Rogers 
Hoffman, Robert Hayton. Hans Kelsen, 
Rhoten A. Smith, Ivan M. Ponedel, 
Christopher Dyer-Bennet, Lloyd Plaher, 
Leslie Llpson, Robert Bcnlaplno. 

Berkeley. 


Korean Policies Must Be Reckoned in the 
Lives and Shattered Bodies of Our 
Young Men 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF V.'ISCONSTN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. May 1, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Washington Evening Star on Sat¬ 
urday, May 5, presented a strong 
editorial on the General IvIacArthur case. 
I commend it to all Members: 

General MacAbtiiur’s Case 

Two days of testimony by General Mac- 
Arthur point to one concluslon—the hear¬ 
ings are not going to end In a clear-cut deci¬ 
sion, one way or the other, In the dispute 
over our Korean policy. 

The controversy has boiled down to a dif¬ 
ference of opinion. And the conflict of opin¬ 
ion revolves primarily around the question 
of Soviet intentions. Since the parties to 
the di.'^pute do not know what the Uucslan.s 
Intend to do, the prospect is that the Senate 
hearings will be inconclusive. When they 
are over the people will not l;now a great 
deal more than they did belorc, and there is 
little likelihood that many minds will have 
been changed by the arguments, pro or con. 

This is not to say, however, that the hear¬ 
ings have accomplished nothing. They have 
served to clarify General MacArthur’s real 
position, and as they progress It is to be ex¬ 
pected that other points of view, notably 
that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will be 
brought Into sharper focus. This, at least, 
will be some gain. 

General MacArthur has effectively dis¬ 
posed of the petty snipers who have been 
taking pot shots at him. He Is not the 
comic-opera strategist that they have tried 
to picture him as being. 

General MacArthur begins with one cen¬ 
tral, undeniable fact: We arc at war In 
Korea. American boys, and boys of other 
nationalities, are being killed and wounded 
there every day. If the fighting is to drag 
on inconclusively many thousands more will 
forfeit their lives. So General MacArthur 
wants to try to end the fighting. He wants 
to use all, not just a fraction, of the mlU- 
tarv power at our command to this end. 

The risks? He agrees that there are risks. 
He thinks that Red China Is already fully 
committed In Ko en. and can do no more 
damage there, lie concedes thut to attack 


bases in Manchuria, or to blockade Chinese 
ports, might bring the Russians Into the 
war. But that risk, as he correctly points 
out, was Inherent In our decision to go Into 
Korea. Wo assumed that risk then, and 
General MacArthur believes It is both morally 
and militarily wrong to sacrifice the lives of 
thousands of young men In an effort to avoid 
that risk, or to minimize It, now. 

He thinks we are faced W'lth one of two 
situations. If the Russians have not decided 
upon war with the west, a full-scale effort 
to win the Korean war is not going to bring 
them into the conflict. On the other hand. 
If the Russians have decided upon war, an 
attack on Chinese bases might .speed up the 
Soviet timetable and bring them openly Into 
the struggle a little sooner. General Mac¬ 
Arthur balances the risks, and says he would 
take that gamble in an effort—which he be¬ 
lieves would be successful—to bring the 
Korean war to a speedy conclusion. In 
summary, he does not believe we should 
let the tear of a possible bigger war keep 
us from fighting and winning the savage, 
bloody war that we are already in. Thai is 
an attitude which makes sense. 

General MacArthur also disposed of some 
of the ridiculous charges that his armchair 
critics have brought against him. 

Hlfi objective in using all of the means at 
our disposal to end the Korean war would 
be to drive the aegressar from Korea and dis¬ 
courage him from renewing his aggresrinn. 
He Ijelieves that we have the military power 
now to do this—that by bombing, blockade, 
etc., we can so cripple the Chinese capacity 
to wage war In Korea that the Commu¬ 
nists will have to get out of that country 
and stay out. He emphatically repiidiates 
any thought of invading and conquering 
China. That is the bugaboo that is raised by 
his critics whenever an attock on Man¬ 
churian bases is proposed. But there is all 
the difference in the world between ending 
the aggression In Korea and conquering 
China. And General MacArthur has made it 
clear that what he advocates Is the former; 
that he Is wholly opposed to any such scat¬ 
ter-brained undertaking as the latter. And 
why is not that position sound? If we can 
fl?,ht ft limited war to hold a bloody line 
.somewhere in Korea, why can we not fight 
a limited war to make it impossible lor the 
enemy to stay anywhere in Korea? Because 
tlie Russians might come in? Which is bet¬ 
ter—to take that ri.sk, or to accept the cer¬ 
tainty of score.s of thou.sands of arldlLionul 
casualties in an indefinite stalemate? 

General MacArthur then amplified his 
views with respect to the use of Chiang Kai- 
shek's troops on Formosa. His use of this 
force would bo a limited one. He thinks it 
w’ould serve as a threat to the ei.emy. and 
that it might be used for diversionary pur- 
pose.s—to take pressure off the UN troop.s in 
Korea. Ho does not contend that it could 
defeat the Communists if put ashore on the 
mainland, and he thinks the Nationalist 
Chinese commanders should decide in what 
ways their troops can be most effectively em¬ 
ployed. But if General MacArthur had his 
way, they would be used. In one way or an¬ 
other, the tror s on Formosa would con¬ 
tribute what they can to the common fight 
against the common enemy. And why not? 

The general. In his 2 days on the witness 
stand, has not gone unchallenged. For the 
most part he successfully met the critical 
questions. He has disavowed any intention 
of slighting Europe to fight In Asia. Instead, 
he says that we must be prepared to meet 
and turn back the threat of communism 
wherever It appears. 

It was in this connection that Senator 
McMahon, of Connecticut, asked the $64 
question—the only critical question that 
makes much sense. Senator McMahon’s view 
is that we are not ready for war with Russia, 
but that by 1953 we will be ready. The Sen¬ 
ator thinks that if the Russians should at¬ 


tack soon, our casuallies—both military and 
civilian—would greatly excec^d any losses 
which may be Incurred In a continuing lim¬ 
ited war in Korea. And he wanted t3 know 
whether General MacArthur believes that 
continuance of the Korean w'ar on Its pres¬ 
ent scale is Justified as a means of buying 
time. 

In substance. General MacArthur’s answer 
was that be would accept that risk, that the 
urgency of winning the war in Korea and 
stepping the slaughter there- a slaughter 
that otherwise is certain to go on—Justifies 
us in nss'.;ming the risk that the Russians 
may attack, although he does not think they 
wcu'd do BO merely because we stcpi^ed up 
the scale of the Korean fight. 

This doctrine of buying time by pulling 
our punches In Korea is one that should be 
given a little thought. 

The big hole in it is the assumption that 
the Russians, if they have decided that war 
must be the eventual arbiter, would let us 
have the necessary time even if we were to 
abandon Korea entirely. But assuming for 
the sake of discussion that the Russians have 
not decided upon war, or that they might 
be foolish enough to wait until we are armed 
to the teeth In 1953, there still is something 
to be said about this doctrine. 

If we actually are buying time In Korea, we 
are paying a terrible price for that time. 
It is a price that must be reckoned, not in 
dollars, but in the lives and shattered bodies 
of our young men. Perhaps it is necessary 
to pay this price. Because we have been 
fools in recent years, because we have reck¬ 
lessly neglected our military arm de.spite tb i 
clearly revealed hostile Intentions of the 
RU'icians, it may be necessary to ask Ameri¬ 
can boys to give up their lives in Korea while 
we retrieve our blunders. But if this is 
the case, if this is true, we should be striving 
dr.y and night to close the gap, to make up 
the lost ground In the arms race. But we 
arc not doing that. Nobody in this country 
is being required to sacrifice much, if any¬ 
thing. Labor walks out on the mobiliza¬ 
tion program, and does not come back until 
it gets what It wants. Businessmen gather 
their record-breaking profits. The politi¬ 
cians continue to play the political game— 
if anything, with a greater vengeance than 
before. If we are really buying time with 
the Korean war, wc are not using that time 
to the best advantage. We arc wasting the 
precious hour.s that are being bought with, 
the lives of the young men on the firing line. 
And that, in the simplest language, is a 
crime —.t crime that should lie heavily upon 
our conscience. 


Increases in Natural-Gas Rates 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement prepared by mo 
relating to the increased rates for natural 
gas in Wisconsin and two editorials from 
the Milwaukee Journal on the same sub¬ 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement by Senator Wiley 

I have before me two editorials from the 
Milwaukee Journal on the critical subject of 
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the reckless Increases In natural-gas rates 
which have been imposed on the people of 
Wisconsin. I have previously commented on 
this matter on the Senate floor, pointing out 
the possibility that It may be necessary to 
Introduce a resolution for a thorough In¬ 
vestigation of this whole situation in order 
to prevent a further price gouging of the 
people. 

This week, numerous distinguished offlclals 
of the State of Wisconsin, including our Gov¬ 
ernor. the Honorable Walter Kohler, Jr., and 
the mayor of Milwaukee, the Honorable Frank 
Zeldler, will be in town to confer with Chair¬ 
man Wallgren, of the PPC. It is my earnest 
hope that out of that discussion may come a 
mutual agreement on ways and means of 
protecting the public interest, instead of 
allowing it to be further damaged. 

I send the two editorials to the desk for 
printing In the Rbcobo. 

I want to emphasize that I do not feel that 
we should allow our preoccupation with for¬ 
eign affairs to divert our attention from the 
fact that millions upon millions of Americans 
in the low and middle Income brackets right 
here at home are practically at wits and 
trying to make ends meet. Each day my 
office is literally flooded with appeals from 
these hard-pressed folks who set out In great 
detail their family budgets and who ask how 
they can be expected to pay the rent, buy 
clothing for th-* children, buy nutritious 
food for the family, and still meet rising 
prices. 

Burc.'iu of Labor Statistics date shows Mil¬ 
waukee to be the highest cost of living area 
In this country, and the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. is apparently determined to help keep 
Milwaukee In that spot. 

It seems to me that the Congress has an 
obligation to fulfill its promises particularly 
to the families of men fighting in Korea. 

I ask my colleagues to think about the 
plight of a typical wife with one or two 
youngsters whose husband Is fighting abroad 
and who finds that the serviceman’s allot¬ 
ment barely covers subsistence needs. But 
whether or not our people have boys or rela¬ 
tives fighting in Korea, they are entitled to 
protection from being gouged. 

The State of Wisconsin has a great tradi¬ 
tion of preventing the arbitrary use of power 
in either public or private hands. If the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. expects to run riot 
without the public offlclals of Wisconsin 
taking remedial action. It has another think 
coming. 

I have sent my comments as printed in a 
previous Issue of the Congressional Record 
to Mr. Eric Johnston of OES and Mr. 
Michael DiSalle of OPS, asking them to 
reply as soon as possible on what they and 
their staffs propose to do about this aspect 
of the stabilization problem. I have also 
brought my comments to the attention of 
Chairman Johnson of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, whom I may ask to 
launch an Investigation of this situation. 
Such an Investigation has been widely urged 
throughout Wisconsin; but I hope It may 
not prove to be necessary, in view of all the 
other staggering responsibilities on the Con¬ 
gress. But if we must have such a probe, 

I for one will strongly demand it. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal] 

Is THE FPC Playing Footsy? 

Senator Wiley has told the Senate that the 
Federal Power Commission “Is playing footsy 
with certain private interests” in the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. natural gas rate case. 

No other conclusion could be drawn from 
the PPC refusal to end almost 3 years of de¬ 
lay in giving Wisconsin a hearing on charges 
that Phillips is charging too much for gas 
at the wellhead. 

The PPC has opened itself further to the 
charge of playing footsy by granting Phillips 


a bearing on whether the commission has 
Jurisdiction over Phillips' rates. Jurisdiction 
spelled out in law and court rulings. 

Senator Wiley made two appeals In the in¬ 
terest of Wisconsin consumers. First he 
asked the FPC. for the umpteenth time, to 
reconsider its refusal to hear Wisconsin's 
pleas. Then he asked Eric Johnston, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, to 
have his staff investigate the effects of the 
drastic increase in natural gas rates on the 
inflationary spiral. 

These requests are worth making, but the 
record of the PPC in the Phillips case does 
not promise much hope for action. 

There would appear to be more hope In 
another step Senator Wiley Is considering. 
If something Isn’t done to give Wisconsin a 
hearing, the Senator will ask that a Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee subcom¬ 
mittee “Investigate the background of the 
Phillips company’s dealings with the Michi¬ 
gan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., os well as re¬ 
lated natural gas operations.” 

If the PPC doesn't move quickly to give 
Wisconsin Its hearing we recommend the 
Senator's proposal for an investigation. Wis¬ 
consin consumers, in the words of Senator 
Wiley, “are being gouged.” An Investigation 
seems to be their only recourse against the 
game of footsy the PPC is playing with the 
natural gas producers. 

What’s the Court Decision For? 

Mon C. Wallgren, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, has helped verify the Wis¬ 
consin and Milwaukee contention that the 
FPC Is giving consumers the run-around in 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. natural-gas-rate 
case. 

The FPC has stalled hearing Wisconsin's 
claim that Phillips charges too much for 
natural gas. The PPC first wants to decide 
whether It has Jurisdiction over Phillips’ 
rates—Jurisdiction Wisconsin Insists the PPC 
has by law and precedent. Wallgren, in a 
letter to Governor Kohler, gives substance to 
Wisconsin’s position. He writes: 

“The Supreme Court decision in the Inter¬ 
state case (331 U. S. 682) Indicates that the 
Commission does have such Jurisdiction.” 

But, he adds, Phillips doesn't think so, so 
the Commission will give Phillips a hearing. 

Why? What good are law and court de¬ 
cisions if the Commission Is going to start 
the Jurisdictional fight from scratch In each 
case that comes before it? 

The rate case has already been delayed 2>2 
years. Is Phillips to be allowed to delay it 
further? Is the PPC going to carry out its 
Job of protecting consumers or continue to 
give in to natural-gas Interests on an issue 
that even the FPC admits was settled long 
ago? 


Let’s Televue Congress 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ques¬ 
tion of the broadcasting and televising 
of House sessions is currently under con¬ 
siderable discussion. I have proposed 
this in a resolution. House Resolution 
62, which is the subject of Discharge 
Petition No. 3. Appended is an article 
from the May 6 issue of the Sunday 
magazine Parade, found in the Washing¬ 


ton Post and other papers throughout 
the country, considering this subject: 

Let's Televise Congress 
(By Representative Jacob K. Javits, Twenty- 
first Congressional District, New York) 

A leading newspaper told Its readers the 
other day that I was In favor of removing 
Congress from the closet and placing it In 
a goldfish bowl. 

That’s an excellent summary of my bill 
(H. Rea. 62) which proposed the televising 
of debates In the House of Representatives. 
Radio broadcasts would be authorized, too. 

I got the idea from the enormously suc¬ 
cessful televising of United Nations debates. 
The face-to-face arguments between the 
Western leaders and the Soviets have been 
the greatest leeson In foreign affairs our peo¬ 
ple have ever had. 

To clinch any question of doubt about the 
impact of television, along came the hear¬ 
ings of the Senate Crime Investigating Com¬ 
mittee under Senators Kefauver. Tobey, and 
their collea'jues. For the first time in his¬ 
tory, such hearings were brought Into mil¬ 
lions of homes. 

There are about 10,000,000 television sets 
In the United States today and new ones are 
being installed at a rate of 760,000 a month. 
With this potential audience there seems to 
be no good reason why we should not tele¬ 
vise Congress. Not the day-to-day proceed¬ 
ings. which are often dull, but the big bat¬ 
tles over important national issues. 

There Is u lot of opposition to my bill In 
Congress, however. Arguments that have 
been made against It are: (1) It might de¬ 
velop a snooping camera; (2) It might em¬ 
phasize absence of Members from the floor 
when they are elsewhere doing necessary 
work on committees; (3) It might cause de¬ 
bate to deteriorate .’nto “ham acting” and 
demagoguery, with senior Members “hog¬ 
ging the floor.” 

But when I Introduced my resolution lost 
January 12. I said I was seeking the maxi¬ 
mum amount of public Information--not a 
snooping camera to catch Members off guard. 
Under House rule 35, televising and broad¬ 
casting of House debates would be at the dis¬ 
cretion, and under the control, of the 
Speaker. 

LEGISLATORS WOULD BE ON THEIR TOFS 

As for “ham acting,” Senator Tobey feels 
with me that TV would, on the contrary, 
cause Members to choose their words and 
concentrate their efforts with even greater 
care—knowing that they were being tele¬ 
vised. 

My own opinion Is that debate will become 
more concise and clear—so that it will bo 
understandable to the vast audience. 

And as for absences, I think citizens would 
pretty soon be able to Judge general per¬ 
formance. They would learn for the first 
time the vast amount of work Congressmen 
have to do both on and off the floor. They 
would discover, too, that it Is whether, and 
how. Congressmen vote that really counts. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
made against my bill is that under congres- 
gresslonal immunity, unfair charges made 
against groups or Individuals get immediate 
and enormous circulation. However, It 
seems to me that It might work the other 
way around to protect the rights and repu¬ 
tations of citizens. 

Members who take advantage of their con¬ 
gressional immunity from libel would be 
Judged on the spot for their unfairness. 
Senator Wiley, Republican, Wisconsin, sug¬ 
gests a code of fair play to protect persons 
mentioned unfairly on TV or radio. 

Suggestions already advanced In Congress 
for self-dlsclpllne—perhaps even opening 
the courts to aggrieved Individuals by per¬ 
mitting damage suits—will get greater con¬ 
sideration. 
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Public knowledge of the details of con¬ 
gressional business, and of the personalities 
involved, can be a great force toward raising 
the level of competence among Congressmen 
and the decisions they make. 

The overwhelming argument In favor of 
televising Congress Is this: pepole will take 
a far greater Interest In their Government— 
and have a far greater understanding of 
public Issues. 

Did you know that the total number of 
eligible citizens who vote today in congres¬ 
sional elections (between Presidential years) 
Is only about 40 percent of the voting popu¬ 
lation? 

COULD BRING OUT THE VOTE 

In the 1950 congressional elections, only 
42,324,232 out of 08,641,000 voted. Even 
Presidential elections bring out only a little 
over 50 percent. A recent survey showed 
why: 62 percent of all nonvoters complained 
they did not know the candidates well 
enough to make a choice. 

But our lor television stations and 8,000 
radio stations could bring Congress t practi¬ 
cally every one of our 45,000,000 famlliee 

One wise political columnist says that the 
next President of the United States will be 
the man whom the public Judges best fit— 
after watching him on TV. 

For the first time in our history, every 
American may soon have a chance to watch 
or hear his Government at work. A whole 
nation may sit In the galleries of its own 
Congress. 

Third Anniversary of the Founding of the 
State of Israel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the text of two 
addresses delivered last night by the dis¬ 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Johnson! and myself at the cele¬ 
bration of the third anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel, at Car¬ 
negie Hall. In New York City, May 6, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Address by Senator Irving M. Ives 

It is an honor to be with you at this cele¬ 
bration of the third anniversary of the State 
of Israel. I was also privileged to be with 
you at the first and second commemorations. 
I no longer consider myself guest, but 
rather a confirmed participant in a historic 
event, in the shaping and bringing to life of 
which I took part. 

Americans feel a deep kinship with Israel. 
It is true that many States have gained 
their independence in recent years with the 
moral and material assistance of the United 
States. Even now American soldiers are 
shedding their blood to protect one of these 
states from aggression and to preserve its in¬ 
dependence. Yet, none of these new nations 
is so intimately related to America In com¬ 
mon Ideals as is Israel. 

The dream of restoring the ancient land 
of Israel to the dispersed, homeless, and 
persecuted Jews had challenged the Imagi¬ 
nation of Americans for many generations. 
Our statesmen, refiecting the mind of Amer¬ 


ica, advocated the restoration of the Jewish 
Nation and encouraged those who toiled 
for the realization of that great dream. 
American diplomacy and American tech¬ 
nology and American resources contributed 
a major share to the mighty task of creat¬ 
ing and developing the proud Republic of 
Israel. It is only natural, therefore, that we 
look with keen satisfaction upon the amaz¬ 
ing progress achieved by the Jewish people 
In the cherished land of their fathers. 

When we think of Israel, our minds turn 
to the Holy Bible and to the prophets of that 
ancient land which provided the world with 
the never-falling bulwarks of faith and mo¬ 
rality. The Jewish religion which is based 
on the dignity and equality of man was the 
forerunner of the modern doctrine of the In¬ 
alienability of human rights and indeed of 
liberty Itself. 

Today these great spiritual fountainheads 
from which spring the common purposes of 
all free men are under attack. The lamps of 
culture and freedom throughout the world 
are being snuffed out one by one. It is there¬ 
fore fitting on this occasion to turn our 
thoughts once more to the laud of Israel to 
find in its symbolic resurgence the new faith 
that is needed to meet the new and greater 
obstacles that lie in the path of freedom. 

It is significant that Israel was reborn in 
the pangs of a world struggle against a 
marching conqueror who is striving for world 
dominion and the extinction of human liber¬ 
ty. Wc defeated the tyrants In a war which 
cost the Jewish people one-third of their 
total, number: and we thought peace was 
assured with the destruction of nazlsm. We 
were mistaken. 

Once more the world is threatened by 
aggression and a brutal marching dictator¬ 
ship. Another flood of aggression has been 
let loose upon humanity. A new totali¬ 
tarian religion, not unlike that of vanquished 
nazism, is again threatening to engulf the 
world In darkness and in servitude. Again 
free nations arc compelled to man their 
ramparts In defense of their independence, 
and indeed their very survival. 

Under these chaotic conditions, when fear 
and suspicion stalk the streets, it is impera¬ 
tive that wc keep proper perspective and 
do not lose sight of the basic aim of our 
struggle, which is the preservation of the 
essential dignity of the individual and the 
corrollarlcs of Justice, freedom, and equality 
that emanate from that great Hebraic reli¬ 
gious concept. 

We must beware of becoming entangled In 
the ideological net of the cynical Soviet phi¬ 
losophy that the end Justifies any means. 
We must guard our basic liberties and our 
religious concepts of right and wrong. We 
must avoid the easy temptations and the 
ephemeral benefits of appeasement. Care¬ 
ful in the choice of partners in this strug¬ 
gle for democratic survival, we must not 
permit the wolves to don sheep’s clothing 
and surreptitiously to sneak into our ranks 
ns codefenders of liberty. We should have 
learned our lesson by the sad experiences of 
the last war. I refer to the tragedies of 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. 

The incipient resurgence of nazism is a 
matter of grave concern to every American. 
Our policy toward Germany must be scruti¬ 
nized and reexamined constantly, lest we 
too fall victims to Soviet cynicism. 

Democratic statesmanship must possess 
the capacity of penetrating analysis, of far¬ 
sightedness, and of broad realism. Unfor¬ 
tunately, our State Department Is not 
blessed with these qualities and its patent 
failure fully to appraise the critical impor¬ 
tance of the Middle East, and particularly 
the role Israel can play In that area, is in¬ 
deed disturbing. 

Our chief exertions very properly have been 
directed toward Europe and toward the Far 
East. Yet, It would be a grave mistake to 
minimize the Middle East and to rule it out 


as a potential danger zone. For it is the 
Middle East where our defenses may be 
threatened and outflanked. The danger sig¬ 
nals from Iran are ominous and must be 
heeded by our Government. 

The Middle East with Its vast natural re¬ 
sources can well become the critical nerve 
center In the conflict between the East and 
the West. It is the gateway to three contin¬ 
ents. The strategic lines of communication 
which link together the continents of Eu¬ 
rope, Africa, and Asia cannot be held unles.s 
that region is protected from attack. Last, 
but not least, the godless CommiiniF-t rulers 
must never be allowed to conquer and rule 
the land which was the cradle of religion and 
the source of faith to humanity. As a great 
moral principle, the Holy Land must be 
stoutly defended from Soviet aggression. We 
have little time to lose in mending our Mid¬ 
dle East defenses. 

The Soviet Union cunningly strives to un¬ 
dermine our po.'Tltlon in that i>art of the 
world by creating disturbance and chaos. It 
is utilizing the internal weaknesses of the 
social order and the bnckwardnes.s of the 
region to create an atmosphere of hostility 
toward the democracies and to gain allies 
among the native population for its sinister 
plots of conquest and enslavement. The 
Kremlin is also manipulating the inner con¬ 
flicts of nationalist groups to retard the po¬ 
litical and economic integration of that are.a 
and to prevent it from becoming a barrier to 
Soviet designs. 

Our Government’s point 4 program alms 
to remedy the social and economic ailments 
of the Near East. Though a Just and wise 
policy, there may not be sufficient time to 
put it into effective operation before the 
Kremlin may strike. 

There is only one country In the Middle 
East which has demonstrated its readiness 
and willingness and ability to serve ab a 
spearhead for the defense of the weEteni 
democracies in that part of th world. That 
country Is l.*:racl. Israel by Its history arid 
the character of its people is a natural ally of 
America and of the Western World. Israel, 
through Its technique and Industrial know¬ 
how and the zeal of its people, can serve 
as an effective base for the western armies In 
time of war. Israel does not suffer from the 
fatalism and the soch 1 and economic mal¬ 
adjustments with which other Middle East 
states are afflicted. Already the Kremlin 
agitators have found it futile to attempt to 
disrupt the national life of the Jewish state 
and thereby to weaken its resistance to their 
schemes. The love of the Israelites for their 
land and their devotion to freedom make 
them a natural and reliable ally In any crisis. 
The thrilling military performance ol the 
young Israelite Army, which recently as¬ 
tounded the world, is assuredly a calculated 
deterrent lor any aggressor. Israel, then, is 
the only pillar of reliance in that critical 
sector of the world and It should be fully 
Utilized by the United States and our allies. 

It is for this reason that I am sponsoring 
the grant-in-ald bill to give Israel $150.- 
000,000 for the purpose of strengthening her 
economy. ’The Israelite state is now perform¬ 
ing the miraculous ta.sk of receiving, hous¬ 
ing, feeding, and integrating hundreds of 
thousands of uprooted Jews who, but for the 
advent of Jewish statehood, would have been 
sentenced to political death. The fulfill¬ 
ment of this program and its daring projec¬ 
tion is truly a great historic achievement; 
and while it has saved human lives and 
fortified the security of the Jewish state, it 
has also served the interests of America and 
the entire free world. For every Jew brought 
to the shores of Israel, however weakened 
his physical condition, is nonetheless a po¬ 
tential soldier and defender of the west. 

The $150,000,000 which we propose to grant 
to Israel will be devoted to a great humani¬ 
tarian and national endeavor. At the same 
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time, it will serve as an investment in tbe 
security of the United States and of those 
who follow our leadership in the fight for 
freedom. 

I am most hopeful that the grant-in-aid 
bill will pass as submitted to the Ck)ngre88 
and X pledge you I shall do my utmost to see 
that it does pass. 

X should also like to emphasisse that X do 
not consider the granting of this money as 
the limit of our assistance in making Israel 
strong. Wise statesmanship and sound strat¬ 
egy dictate a closer link between the pre¬ 
paredness of America and Israel for the de¬ 
fense of our common heritage of freedom. 
In fulfllllng this necessity X suggest that our 
Government approach the State of Israel 
diplomatically for consultations relative to 
the defense of the Middle East against So¬ 
viet aggression. The American military po¬ 
sition would seem to dictate the granting of 
military aid to the Israeli Army In the form 
of modern weapons so as to make it a real 
and formidable force for securing peace and 
tranquillity. 

We have reached a dangerous position 
where anything can happen. We cannot 
leave the security of Israel to chance. We 
must not, through our negligence, invite a 
second Pearl Harbor or a second Korea. The 
wise course is to be prepared; for only pre- 
prenareduess can halt the hand of aggressor. 

The first step in preparing the defense of 
the Middle East is to move decisively for 
the conclusion of a formal peace between 
the Arab States and Israel. The present 
unsteady armed truce between Israel and 
the Arab States is fraught v^ilh danger, lor 
the slightest spark may start a conflagra¬ 
tion to the detriment of our own interests. 
The Kremlin agents hope for a renewal of 
the war between Israel and the Arabs and 
for an opportunity to intervene. The Krem¬ 
lin is Intent on preventing the economic 
stabilization of the Near East. The Arab 
boycott of Israel and the Egyptian blockade 
of the Suez Canal preventing the flow of oil 
to Israel are already causing serious dislo¬ 
cations to the economy of the whole region 
and are playing directly Into the hands of 
the Soviets. Who, I ask, shall take the lead¬ 
ership in correcting these conditions that 
lead to strife Instead of peace. If not the 
United States? 

The Government of the United States Is 
confronted with a mighty challenge. Will 
it assume the leadership to defend the Holy 
Land, dear alike to Christian and Jew, from 
the godless hand of communism. It Is my 
ardent hope and prayer that we .shall meet 
that challenge and I pledge my unstinting 
support of every effort to meet it. 

Address by Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado 

ISRAEL THE HOPE OF A MAD WORLD 

It is indeed a very great privilege to cele¬ 
brate with you the third anniversary of the 
rebirth of the world’s oldest and yet youngest 
nation. Someone has said there are three 
Israels, the Israel of the past, the Israel of 
the present, and the Israel of the future. 
Historically that may be true, but spiritually 
there has been and there can be but one 
Israel. Measured in things spiritual, and 
things spiritual alone are endowed with ever¬ 
lasting continuity. Israel stands foremost in 
the family of nations. The most beautiful 
and enduring religion was revealed to man 
in this very old and this very new state. In 
my very early childhood my Christian mother 
taught me that one day, known only to God. 
the exiled Jew would be returned to his 
ancient home. I rejoice that in our time 
this spiritually important event was destined 
to take place. I shall not attempt to analyze 
the deeply religious implications of the 
formal return of Judlasm to the ancient 
scene of its sacred and glorious triumphs. 


Suffice to say the burning desire for tran¬ 
quillity and justice and the unshakable cour¬ 
age and faith in God which inspired the 
noble men and women who have pioneered 
in this return to the ancestral-home move¬ 
ment, had to succeed. They are building 
a new and better society of freemen, and in 
doing so they are using as their yardstick the 
ideals of the Jewish Bible. To me it is 
unique and praiseworthy that this program 
is being carried out voluntarily and through 
the democratic processes and not under the 
whiplash of any of the arbitrary or tyrannical 
processes so common to crusades. Accord¬ 
ingly, this great and noble experiment de¬ 
serves the full support of people the world 
over. I commend and congratulate the Zion¬ 
ists for their vision, their faith, and their 
perseverance. 

Birthdays are excellent occasions for taking 
stock of situations: of looking back to see 
where we have been; of acknowledging one’s 
failures; and of dreaming and planning for 
the days ahead. 

The inspiring story of Israel offers new 
proof of the powers of the creative spirit 
of a people who hold fast to deep religious 
conviction. All who are familiar with past 
and present Israeli history must believe it to 
be the prologue of a resplendent record of 
prophecy endowed achievement. Victor 
Hugo once said that no army can withstand 
the strength of an idea whose time has come. 
It is only 3 years since the State of Israel 
proclaimed its Independence thus ending the 
British mandatory regime. In these 3 years 
Israel has striven successfully to earn a place 
of leadership among the other States in the 
Middle East. Today, few will question the 
fact that she will continue to play a signifi¬ 
cant political role in this backward but vital 
region. 

In 1948, when Israel's Independence was 
prcclalmed, almost its entire southern half, 
neglected for thousands of years, was a sun- 
bsaten waterless desert and wasteland. 
There was not a pound of coal, not a drop 
of oil. not an ounce of available iron in all 
Israel. Forests were cut down centuries ago, 
and practically every stick of wood had to be 
Imported. 

When the British left the state was with¬ 
out a government, without an army, without 
a police force, without trained civilians to 
run the country. Temporary officials to ex¬ 
ercise what authority was necessary were lit¬ 
erally recruited from the streets. 

This was the grim picture that greeted 
the people of Israel on their day of inde¬ 
pendence. It would be hard indeed to im¬ 
agine a more formidable challenge than that 
which faced this community. 

But inspired and sustained by the promise 
of Jehovah to the faithful, they did survive 
this initial chaos. Instead of contemplating 
failure they rolled up their sleeves and they 
proceeded to put into effect and to carry out 
a constructive program of restoration and 
rehabilitation. 

Thirty years previously, when the victo¬ 
rious nations at the Versailles Peace Confer¬ 
ence pledged their support in the establish¬ 
ment of a Jewish state, Palestine had a Jew¬ 
ish population of only 65,000. On independ¬ 
ence day in 1948 the Jewish population had 
swelled tenfold to 650,000. 

Successive and continuous waves of immi¬ 
gration have boosted this total, until today 
there are more than 1,200,000 Jews and some 
175,000 Arabs in the State of Israel. It is a 
tiny laud of only 8,100 square miles, not 
larger than New Jersey. Newcomers are ar¬ 
riving at the rate of nearly 20,000 a month, 
an influx which will add another half million 
people by 1053. This would be a phenome¬ 
nal population growth even in a much larger, 
better established, and more productive 
community. 

These home seekers come by boat and 
chartered plane and from every corner of 
the globe, and from every walk of life; 


craftsmen, merchants, artists, scientists, ped¬ 
dlers. or just plain misfits. Most of them 
are penniless, and many have undergone 
such harrowing experiences that their health 
and spirits are broken. Some 63 countries 
are represented by them. In small packages 
and bundles they brought their pitifully 
few world belongings. They have a common 
religious faith, but not a common language. 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurlon well said: 
'‘Israel is not a melting pot; It Is a pressure 
cooker." 

Israel has taken "the world’s tired and 
poor and huddled masses yearning to be free" 
and has given them a home. In this "in 
gathering of the exiles," she faces the task 
Of the transformation of an overwhelming 
urban population into one properly balanced 
between towns and villages. A largely un¬ 
productive society must be trained to be pro¬ 
ductive, and peoples from all countries of 
the world must be Integrated into one na¬ 
tionalized and cooperative enterprise. The 
problem of blending these pitiful and perse¬ 
cuted remnants of the Jewish people into a 
homogeneous community is indeed difficult. 
But the spirit of the leadership In the new 
Israel is strong. With a faith that man with 
God can do the impossible, they have exitered 
Into their almost hopeless task with great 
enthusiasm and full assurance. 

Along with the other almost insurmount¬ 
able problems must be added the Jealousy 
and hostility of unfriendly neighboring 
states. Indeed, the first year was character¬ 
ized by a military struggle for sheer physical 
survival. Israel was considered defenseless 
against neighboring armies trained and 
equipped by a European power, yet the new¬ 
born State with an undying faith in its right 
to live and to pursue Its life according to its 
own dictates rallied fiercely against superior 
armed lorces, drove them from her borders, 
and. God be praised, did survive. 

With the challenge of aggression behind 
her. the central theme became the struggle 
for international recognition. Membcr.shlp 
in the UN wa.s Important because this young 
state wholeheartedly believed In the princi¬ 
ple of collective security and international 
cooperation. All of us rejoiced when Israel 
became the fifty-ninth member of the United 
Nations. Too. It is a source of great pride to 
all of us that the United States was the first 
to grant official recognition to Israel as an 
Independent nation. 

The real riddle of Israel’s future, however, 
Is whether her political and military victories 
can now be crowned with economic success. 
It would be folly to underestimate the 
grievous problems which remain unsolved 
before the spiritual aspirations of the Jewish 
people will be fully realized. 

Israel’s big headache is to reduce the ten¬ 
sion existing in its relationship with the vari¬ 
ous neighboring Arab states. Tension is 
perhaps inevitable In the wake of the wiu* 
which Israel was compellel to fight against 
aggression to assure its independence. The 
current border incidents between Syria and 
Israel cause concern In many quarters be¬ 
cause of the explosive nature of world condi¬ 
tions. We must give her every assistance 
within our means to resolve these differ¬ 
ences with Justice, firmness, and dignity. At 
a time when the world is badgered with 
actual and potential military and political 
crises, few things could be worse than the 
outbreak of hostilities between Israel and its 
neighbors. The only gainers from such a 
catastrophe which well might set the entire 
Middle East aflame would be the men of the 
Kremlin and their forces of international 
subversion and aggression. 

It is Important to the world that Israel 
remain a free and Independent democracy. 
The Middle East today is the fever spot. 
Without any question, this whole area Is of 
Incalculabe importance to the Allied Prowers. 
When world war III comes, and may God 
grant It may never come—but if It does 
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come In spite our tears and our prayers, one 
of Its primary objectives will be the control 
of the Near East. The tremendous oil re¬ 
sources and the strategic military location of 
that area dictate such a conclusion. 

The progress and stability of the entire 
Middle East Is what the United States de¬ 
sires. Thinking men generally concede that 
the best way to protect Its wide areas of 
backwardness and dearth from chaos and 
decay la to encourage there the development 
of Industry and agriculture through the 
modem methods which have been applied 
so successfully In the United States. Pur- 
thermore» repeatedly we have assured the 
Arab States that we want to promote friendly 
relations with them. We know that by help¬ 
ing Israel to help herself we are assisting 
all of the Near East. 

In these circumstances ore can hardly 
estimate the advantage to the United States 
to have a close and dependable friend In the 
Middle East. In America's crusade to 
establish and maintain world-wide peace we 
need to nurture this strategically determined 
friendly little country. 

The Arabs as fellow Semites, claiming 
Abraham as a common ancestor, must rec¬ 
oncile their differences with the Israeli peo¬ 
ple. In fact, since our common enemy sits 
by like a deadly cobra ready to strike, all 
freedom-loving people must band together 
and put aside their relatively petty dif¬ 
ferences. Israel can become the workshop 
for the common defense of the Middle East. 
Israel, because of its fast-lncreaslng in¬ 
dustrial capacity, can become the corner¬ 
stone of their common interest to move for¬ 
ward in war or in peace. 

Most unfortunately Israel's neighbors look 
upon her rehabilitation as a heterogeneous 
element disturbing the Arab unity. They 
have two major fears: political expansion 
and economic expansion. They fear that 
sooner or later Israel Is bound to burst out 
of Its existing frontiers. They support this 
view by pointing to the great immigration 
program predicted for the future. 

Since most of the Arab countries are 
mainly agricultural, having a rural popu¬ 
lation and using out-of-date methods of 
production resulting In an appallingly low 
standard of living, they are worried on the 
economic front that Israel will dominate the 
Middle East through her awakened Indus¬ 
tries. A broader and more realistic outlook 
would develop a far different conclusion. 
Israel with her westernized modern Indus¬ 
trial and agricultural economy which can 
only subsist by finding new markets for its 
products through the adoption of Improved 
standards of living In the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean area must be regarded as the friend 
and not the enemy of that impoverished 
land. The political leaders of the Arab 
States are making a serious blunder if they 
think the Middle Bast Is destined to con¬ 
tinue forever Its role of destitution and 
human misery. The hour of awakening for 
a Bleeping giant has arrived. 

Temporarily Israel has had to Import 
heavily but her economy has touched bottom 
and slowly she Is on the way up. In 1049, 
for example, all fertilizer had to be Imported; 
in 1960, production was begun from imported 
raw materials; In 1061 Israel will produce all 
the fertilizer she needs; and in 1952 she will 
be an exporter of fertilizer. 

The same encouraging picture Is reflected 
in other fields. Her agricultural program Is 
moving forward rapidly—desert, swampland, 
and rocky hillside are being reclaimed. In 
their traditionally bold spirit of adopting 
scientific methods the Jews have expanded 
their farming operations with emphuls on 
diversified crops and the growing of citrus 
fruit, an Important export Item. As a re¬ 
sult, agricultural production while not keep¬ 
ing pace with the rapid Increase In popula¬ 
tion Is making Important headway and will 
continue to improve as Irrigation water is 


brought to the sun-parched lands and barren 
wastes. Something like 18 percent of the 
Jewish working population is engaged In 
agriculture, forestry and fishing. Here in 
the United States approximately 14 percent 
of our gainfully employed are found In these 
pursuits. 

Industry too has taken a great spurt since 
Independence day 3 years ago. Foreign in¬ 
dustrialists have been encouraged to build 
branch plants there. Notable among these 
Is the Kaiser-Frazer Coip. which has 
constructed an automobile plant in Haifa, 
and Phllco Corp. which Is turning out 
40 to 60 refrigerators In an 8-hour shift. The 
entrance of General Tire & Rubber, and 
the Ford Co. is further evidence of this 
salutary trend. Recently our Government 
concluded Its point 4 program agreement 
with leraol which will permit the setting up 
of specific projects for the training of Israeli 
technicians. 

•rhe plain fact remains, however, that the 
economy of Israel has been subjected to such 
a severe strain by reason of the vast influx 
of immigrants that Its productive capacity 
has not been able to keep pace with con¬ 
sumption. Its financial burden has been 
heavy. Additional capital Is urgently needed 
to strengthen Its economy. That is why I 
Joined with my distinguished friend and 
colleague. New York's fearless and forward 
looking leader. Senator Ivzs, and 34 other 
Senators. In the sponsorship of Senate bill 
12<!7 which provides for financial grants to 
I.‘’rarl. That legislation is in response to the 
formal request submitted to our State De¬ 
partment by the Government of Israel. If 
we are successful In securing its enactment. 
It will make possible the purchase of ma¬ 
terials for desperately needed housing units, 
grains, cotton, petroleum, hides, and other 
raw supplies required by the mills and fac¬ 
tories which when processed into consumer 
goods will halt the dangerous Inflationary 
pressures which are arising there. The 
$500,000,000 bond Issue soon to be floated in 
the United States Is a mighty sound Invest¬ 
ment tor Americans and will give Israeli in¬ 
dustry the flnsnclal support It must have to 
get under way. The conception of this bond 
issue is one of the boldest and most con¬ 
structive things which has happened to the 
Near East lii recent years. Every cent of it 
Is dedicated to production because its spon¬ 
sors realize that through production only 
can Israel remain free and prosperous. 

Since Israel's capacity to produce has not 
kept pace with its vast Increase in population. 
Its imports far outstrip its exports. Its for¬ 
eign trade deficit is huge. In 1950 exports 
paid for only a little more than one-seventh 
of the Imports. Although agriculture in¬ 
creased its output by 76 percent In two and 
one-half years, the import food bill alone 
ran up to $70,000,000. As a result the 
people have been compelled to accept an 
austerity program that is much more severe 
than that experienced In Great Britain. 

Nevertheless the State of Israel has come 
a long way in 8 years. I extend my 
heartiest congratulations to all who have 
helped to make this possible. The Jewish 
people, with their indomitable courage, faith 
In Jehovah’s far-seeing vision, and tenacity 
of purpose, these people who have the Holy 
Bible and Christianity to the world, have 
built a citadel of freedom and have staked 
out a claim for democracy and right living 
In the very cradle of civilization. The de¬ 
mocracy which the American Zionist wants 
to preserve there had its birth with the tribe 
of Abraham and Isaac. 

We should not expect the Ills which beset 
the human race to be cured over night. 
There will be heartaches and suffering. But 
In spite of the bewildering complexities that 
engulf us and the darkness of despair which 
hangs over the world. If we are patient and 
use the Intelligence which the Creator has 
bestowed upon us. everything will work out 


all right. It is fortunate for the world that 
the rebirth of Israel came when it did. 

The new Jewish state has emerged from 
Its cocoon of long preparation the tragic 
time in history when the world Is undergo¬ 
ing cataclysmic changes. Life Is intricate 
and insecure. Every nation on this earth is 
in more or less of a general turmoil. World 
problems are so baffliig that some despair 
that we shall over solve them. Through the 
creative genius of our great scientists and 
engineers we have developed and harnessed 
forces which have great power for good or 
for evil. But these forces have not been 
brought into focus and balance with the 
world's slower economic progress. Bclence 
has outrun the social and political processes. 

Nevertheless in these trying days, especially 
when we recall that entire nations are being 
ground to bits under the Iron heel of a god¬ 
less dictatorship, It is comforting to have a 
people happy at work building a strong vi¬ 
brant democratic society on nineteen cen¬ 
turies of ashes and futility. 

An Inspired citizen of Israel and world 
statesman David Bcn-Gurlon, uttered these 
symbolic words of noble purpose: "In assum¬ 
ing Its place within the family of free na¬ 
tions after so many centuries of aggression 
and exile. Israel is determined to support 
to the best of its capacity every measure 
which strengthens world peace, promotes un¬ 
derstanding among peoples and Insures the 
rights of men and equality of nations." 

It la with this noble expression and broad, 
sensible and realistic outlook with which I 
associate myself tonight when I extend my 
warmest greetings and heartiest commenda¬ 
tion to the Zionists of America and the world 
and to the peoples of Israel; and repeat my 
conviction that this free-thinking, coopera¬ 
tive and independent state will prove to be a 
tremendous factor in restoring sanity to a 
mad world and In preserving world peace 
through many, many generations. 

The Defense of the Fann Against 
Biological Warfare 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON, CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, if and 
when the possibility of biological war¬ 
fare becomes a reality, it will probably 
be directed in a coordinated pattern with 
poisons and germs against people in the 
centers of population on the one hand 
and with pests and diseases aimed at 
the crops and livestock of the farmers 
on the other hand. 

Biological warfare can be considered 
as a special weapon of war, and it is 
well to presume that our potential ene¬ 
mies know quite as much about it as 
we do. 

Also it Is well to realize that a strong 
defense can be built against it. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following article from the April 1951 
Issue of Farm Journal, written by Rich¬ 
ard Gerstell and Claude Gifford, entitled 
“It Could Hit Your Farm Tonight’*: 

It Could Hit Your Farm Tonight 

(Our farms would be a prime target for 
attack In the event of biological war. This 
accurate and realistic article prepared by 
the Farm Journal should be read catrefuUy 
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by every farmer*’—Millard Caldwell, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator.) 

(By Richard Qeratell and Claude Gifford) 

Let’s suppose that some morning this year, 
or maybe next, you go out to the bam and 
find one or two of your cows drooling at the 
mouth and looking strangely sick. You call 
the veterinarian, who takes one look and 
says: *'Foot-and-mouth disease.” 

How could that be? How could foot-and- 
mouth germs possibly get to your place? 
The answer is that agents of an enemy 
government may have brought them in. 
And on that day—if It ever happens—biolog¬ 
ical war will have come to your farm. 

Let’s hope that it never happens. But 
let’s not think that it can’t. 

Biological warfare—sometimes called germ 
warfare, or BW for short—could start to¬ 
night. Not Just in cities, with poisons and 
germs directed against the people crowded 
toge-her there, but on farms, with pests and 
diseases aimed at our crops and livestock. 

The enemy might try to sneak In foreign 
pests and diseases long before a shooting 
war—in hopes that he could whittle down 
our food supply, and undermine our strength 
for a long struggle. So don’t think that 
BW has to wait for the shooting to begin. 

This Is not something to become hysteri¬ 
cal about. It’s true that there has been wild 
talk about wiping out whole cities and en¬ 
tire crops with poisons, insects, and diseases. 
But the facts are, BW is Just another special 
weapon ol war—and not a new one by any 
means. There’s a defense against It. 

Our best defense Is to be prepared to de¬ 
tect any new Insects or foreign diseases 
quickly, and be ready to stamp them out 
fast. And the better prepared we are, the 
less likely the enemy is to try biological war¬ 
fare. or to make much headway with it. 

Actually, nature is constantly waging her 
own biological warfare against our crops and 
animals. And to light back, we have built 
up a tremendous arsenal—bigger and better 
than anywhere else in the world—of insec¬ 
ticides and medicines for use against bugs 
and diseases. Our farmers have more skill 
and know-how In using them, and more 
equipment for doing it. We have more and 
better veterinarians, entomologists, crop-dls- 
eu.se men, and other scientists. 

Because of our better defenses, an enemy 
would think twice before he started BW, 
and invited us to strike back. We could 
wage a pretty terrible biological war ourselves 
11 we had to. 

Fortunately, farm people aren’t likely tar¬ 
gets for germ attacks on human beings. 
They are too scattered. Germ raids, and 
possible insect attacks, on farms would be 
directed mostly against livestock and crops. 

Where would raids likely begin? Prob¬ 
ably In hatcheries, stockyards, sales barns, 
feed-mixing plants, railroad terminals, and 
other centers where large numbers of animals 
pass through on their way to farms. That’s 
more likely than attacks against single farms. 

Other possible targets are commercial lab¬ 
oratories where serums, vaccines, and other 
medicines are made. 

On the crops front, the targets would In¬ 
clude seed houses, fertilizer-mixing plants, 
and places where spray materials are made. 

You may think that we have about every 
Imaginable livestock disease now. If so, you 
were never more wrong. Some of the worst 
animal plagues on the face of the earth are 
still outside this country. They might be 
brought in any time. For Instance: 

Rinderpest, an Asiatic cattle plague that 
kills nearly 100 percent of the animals it 
strikes. Foot-and-mouth disease, an Infec¬ 
tion that spreads like wildfire. (It's a miracle 
It hasn’t crossed the Mexican border.) 

Glanders, an Old World disease of horses 
and mules that is highly fatal to humans 
unless it is recognized early. 


Fowl pest and foreign strains of Newcastle 
disease, probably the two most destructive 
poultry diseases in the world. 

Accidental outbreaks could he serious, too. 
Look what happened In 1914 when foot-and- 
mouth disease got a month’s start in Michi¬ 
gan. It spread to the Chicago stockyards, 
and went out to 23 States before It was 
halted. More than 3,500 herds had to be 
slaughtered—172,222 animals In all—at a cost 
of nearly $6,000,000 for Indemnities to own¬ 
ers—and those were 1014 dollars. 

In Mexico we’ve spent $90,000,000, and 
fought the disease with hundreds of inspec¬ 
tors and veterinarians for 4 years, and still 
haven’t completely stamped out the disease. 

We've had fowl pest in this country once 
(in New Jersey), and Just last March Asiatic 
Newcastle got Into a California establish¬ 
ment through a shipment of game birds from 
Hong Kong. 

Want to know what that disease was like? 
It killed 41 of the 42 chickens on that place. 
Thanks to a quick diagnosis. It was stamped 
out before it spread to other farms. 

These experiences show that spotting a 
dangerous disease or a new Insect early is the 
key to a strong defense. Scientists believe 
that the Japanese beetle got at least a year’s 
start on us; even then we probably could 
have wiped it out completely by spending 
$50,000. We didn’t and we’ve got the beetle 
in 28 States today. Very likely we could 
have backed the gypsy moth off our map 
with a few thoiisand dollars If we'd got at 
it when we discovered the pest. Now it has 
spread all over the northeastern United 
States. 

Here’s what biological warfare could mean 
to growing crops. Government entomologists 
say that there are literally hundreds of crop 
pests and diseases that have never reached 
our shores. Some are as bad as any we now 
have, or worse. 

How could these diseases or pests be 
brought In? By smuggling them across our 
borders; by dropping them from enemy 
planes; by setting loose foreign rusts, scales, 
and blights in our fields, and by scattering 
over larger areas the diseases and pests we 
already have. It wouldn’t be too hard to do. 

One man with a few test tubes full of rust 
like the new 16B which attacks wheat could 
spread a little all the way from Mexico to 
Canada, and within a year or two we could 
have a new scourge all over the Great Plains. 

Some of the more serious insect pests 
which might be used against us In biological 
warfare are the Mediterranean fruitfly, the 
citrus blackfiy (Just across the border In 
Mexico—see the September 1960 Farm Jour¬ 
nal, p. 34), the Oriental fruitfly, and seed 
weevils that attack legume seeds. There are 
many others. 

What Is our Government doing to protect 
us against BW? 

They have been working on it since the 
beginning of World War n. You didn’t know 
It, but at the peak of that war 4,000 men— 
including some of the Nation’s top scien¬ 
tists—were investigating ways to protect us 
against germ and pest attacks. 

Prom that work came a new toxoid that 
will protect you from botulism, the dead¬ 
liest type of food poisoning; a vaccine that 
gives animals reasonable protection against 
rinderpest; and a wealth of information 
about “plant growth regulators." some of 
which has been put to use in peacetime. 

Our present line of defense is this : 

It's up to the Armed Forces to cut off at¬ 
tacks by planes or germ-filled missiles or 
shells. 

The FBI is on the look-out for sabotage and 
undercover raids. 

The USDA watches for foreign diseases 
and pests at our borders, ports of entry, and 
our international airports. That work is 
still pretty much on a peacetime basis. 

The rest is up to civil defense. There we 
are making a start—but only a start. We 


are still largely In the “we’ve got to do aome- 
thlng” stage. 

Special courses in trouble-making animal 
diseases that the enemy might use have been 
given to 26 USDA veterinarians by the Bu¬ 
reau of Animal Industry. These vets are 
located in key spots around the country- 
one could get to your farm or ranch in a 
matter of hours if needed. But we need to 
train a lot more veterinarians and patholo¬ 
gists—25 are not many. And we need to do 
It right now. 

And consider this: With foot-and-mouth 
disease within a day’s drive of the Mexican 
border, we’ve fiddled around for 3 years about 
establishing a foot-and-mouth laboratory. 
We need such a place, under our control, 
where we can study foot-and-mouth and 
other virus diseases—a place where we can 
develop and produce vaccines if necessary. 

(Contrary to public belief, we haven’t even 
settled on a location for such a laboratory. 
The whole thing was snugly battled up by 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
House—and has stopped there.—Editor.) 

Meanwhile, the rinderpest vaccine that we 
and the Canadians developed during World 
War II probably has been lost. The BAI ad¬ 
mits to that. 

What else could we expect? We and the 
Canadians developed the vaccine on an 
Island ill the St. Lawrence River. Then we 
pulled out after the war. With no place 
close at hand to continue studying the 
disease, and with no control over the way 
the vaccine was made or protected In other 
parts of the world, this valuable vaccine 
strain—as far as anyone knows—was frit¬ 
tered away and eventually disappeared. 

The SDA could do a more thorough Job of 
Inspecting materials coming In from foreign 
countries—if It had the money. But It 
hasn’t. In the year ending this July, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry will have spent 
about $373,653 for Inspection and quaran¬ 
tine of animals and animal products—less 
than half a million dollars to protect a 
$16,000,000,000 livestock industry. With this 
the BAI must watch all our ports and borders 
except the Mexican border. The regular 
budget for this same work for the next year, 
starting In July, Is only $100 more than last 
year. 

Wouldn’t It be good Insurance to use some 
of our huge defense sums for strengthening 
this work—and for building an animal 
disease laboratory? 

Also, we need a disease and pest reporting 
system that can work quickly. We've needed 
It for a long time. Last summer when the 
hog-cholera variant broke out across the 
corn belt. Farm Journal tried to find out 
how many cases there were, and where they 
were. No one knew. Veterinarians and of¬ 
ficials—including those In the Bureau of 
Animal Industry—could only guess. 

In all probability we need more men look¬ 
ing for sabotage in centers where livestock, 
feeds, seeds, medicines, insecticides, fertil¬ 
izers, and the like are either being manu¬ 
factured or on their way to farms. 

Those are some of the problems confront¬ 
ing the civil defense people and the United 
States Department of Agriculture as they 
plan for better defenses against bacterial 
war. They are planning to set up State or¬ 
ganizations, which In turn will help to or¬ 
ganize units In your local community. Their 
Jobs will be to pin down raids and stamp 
them out. 

You have a part to play, too. Local gov¬ 
ernment defense agencies may call on you 
to (1) help spot and stamp out accidental 
outbreaks or possible bacterial war raids in 
your neighborhood; and (2) help prevent 
attacks or accidental epidemics by keeping 
raid-proof conditions on your farm. Here’s 
what they may ask you to do: 

If you notice anything of Importance that’s 
out-of-the-ordlnary in your fields or garden, 
notify your county eseiit. or phone the local 
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civil defense o01ce. U members of your 
family get sick from what you believe may 
have been polluted water* food, or milk, re¬ 
port It to your doctor. If any of your poultry 
or livestock get suspiciously or seriously sick 
with a Strang disease, call in the veterinarian. 

It will be up to you not to get excited over 
little things—^too many calls would put too 
big a load on local defense officials. Ask yo\ir 
local defense people to find out* then tell 
you, the sort of thing they want you to look 
for—then if you have good reason to suspect 
a germ raid* act quickly. 

Sometimes you may be called on to give an 
animal* or some of its blood, for laboratory 
examination. This might save you and your* 
neighbors big losses by detecting a disease 
early before it has a chance to spread. 

In case of an emergency, you might be 
called on to help out with inspection, 
quarantine, vaccination, and possibly with 
slaughtering Infected animals. Also with 
cleaning and disinfecting contaminated 
areas. 

The second big task the Government may 
ask of you is to keep your place "raidproof.'* 
This is nothing more than using good every¬ 
day farm practices that will make it hard for 
disease to take hold and spread. How? Well* 
local defense officials may suggest this: 

Ask strangers to keep away from your 
flocks and buildings; select your part-time 
help carefully; keep handy the phone num¬ 
bers of your veterinarian, county agent, local 
civil defense officials, and State police. Get 
all the "shots” suggested by your local health 
authorities; keep prepared feeds in ratfree, 
covered bins that can be locked at night; do 
as good a job as you can of killing off rats, 
mice, fleas, lice, stray pigeons, and flies. 
Don't let dead animals and poultry lie 
around; watch everything for first signs of 
Illness; feed cattle away from public roads 
If possible; in emergencies, keep wells 
covered and the pump house locked. 

They also might suggest that you buy 
poultry and livestock only from definitely 
reliable sources; buy animals that have been 
immunized against the more common dis¬ 
eases; keep new stock separated from old 
stock until diseases have had time to show 
up. Disinfect pieces of equipment that come 
with, or have been used by. new stock; disin¬ 
fect shoes and boots when leaving quaran¬ 
tine pens; buy only recognized medicines 
and feed stuffs, and those from trusted places 
of business with a good name; and keep your¬ 
self in good health. 

That is the story on biological warfare. 
It is entirely possible. It might start to¬ 
night. this year or next, or it might never 
start. The possibilities are frightening only 
if we get panicky: and only if we do not 
understand what might happen and what to 
do. If we do understand, and are well or¬ 
ganized. we can meet any attacks success¬ 
fully and bottle them up. Just putting the 
damper on accidental outbreaks will be worth 
every ounce of effort. 

One thing is sure: we need far better pro¬ 
tection than we have, and we need it now. 
See that your local, State, and national de¬ 
fense set-ups get moving. 


Remembrance of Richard 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBBSENTAHVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker* many of our young men are 


being killed in Korea in this terrible war. 
Every now and then, it stxikes close to 
our home districts, emphasizing the aw¬ 
ful tragedy of death. 

Mr. William McManus, of Owego, N. Y.* 
is the grandfather of the late Sgt. Rich¬ 
ard McManus, son of Mr. and Mrs. Mau¬ 
rice McManus, of Vestal Center, in my 
district. 

Sergeant McManus was killed in action 
in Korea on February 12 of this year. 

I am including a poem written by Ser¬ 
geant McManus’ grandfather In memory 
of him: 

Remembrance of Richard 
The sun was sinking in the west 
Where fell Its lingering ray 
Upon a Korean battlefield 
Where a dead soldier lay 
Wrap the flag around him boys 
And gently lay him down 
Where the sun will shine next day 
So coldly on that mound. 

Gather all around him boys 
And offer up a prayer 

For his dear old Mother and Father for away 
over there. 

We know he did his duty: and did his duty 
well, 

Alas, In the saving of a comrade, poor Rich¬ 
ard fell. 

No more will he see his native land 
He'll roam its hills no more 
So gently wrap the flag around him boys 
For our hearts are heavy and sore. 

Now gather all around him boys 
And offer up a prayer 

For all of his beloved ones far away over 
there. 


VA Letter Hits Bottom on Readability 
Meter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker* 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record* I include the following news ar¬ 
ticle which appeared in the May 5* 1951, 
issue of the Vet-Times, a national news¬ 
paper of veterans’ affairs published in 
Washington, D. C.: 

VA Lettkr Hits Bottom on Readability 
Meter 

Washington. —Gobbledygook ? 

The Veterans’ Administration has It—and 
bad. Don't take our word for it. Ask Dr. 
Rudolph Flescb* readability expert, labeled 
"Mr. Flx-lt of Writing” by Time magazine. 

Dr. Flesch came to town last week with 
a VA letter In hand. After reading that 
horrible example of gobbledygook* be had a 
Department of Agriculture seminar audience 
rolling in the aisles. 

Here's Dr. Plesch’s story: Several months 
ago a OI In Korea wrote VA about possible 
GI bill training after discharge. He got a 
2-page reply that was (1) completely un¬ 
intelligible* and (2) did not answer the 
question. 

The GI appealed to Dr. Flesch. believing 
the readability expert could surely decipher 
it. No soap. Dr. Flesch couldn’t make head 
nor tall of the letter. He wrote VA seeking 
the answer to the Gl's question. He got 
virtually the same answer. Neither he nor 
the GI to this day know what VA meant. 


Dr. Flesch, Associated Press consultant for 
3 years, devised a measurement yardstick 
to test readability. A newspaper ctory will 
generally test between 60-70. The VA 
letter—hold your breath—tested minus 13. 

You can’t go much lower, or at least Dr. 
Flesch hopes not. He declined to reveal the 
speclllc gobbledygook, feeling a confidence 
would be violated. He said, however, that it 
would have been much better had VA merely 
replied, "so sorry,” The GI would then have 
a clearer Idea than he now does, holding VA s 
gobbledygook letter. 

Dr. Flesch, a New York University profes¬ 
sor, believes the country is being drowned 
in gobbledygook. The cost to the taxpayers 
Is staggering, he asserts. 

He speaks with somewhat more authority 
than an observer. Dr. Flesch had the pain¬ 
ful duty of translating OP A price directives 
into readable language 5 years ago. That 
service convinced him that the Government 
was a huge structure of paper. 

His booklet. How Does Your Writing Read, 
published through the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion, has helped. But he believes the 53.000 
copies distributed is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

The real solution, he believes, can be 
achieved through establishment of basic 
writing standards. Such standards-proper- 
ly tested and adhered to—could slzably dent 
United States gobbledygook. Dr. Flesch 
claims. 

He pointed cut that the Agriculture De¬ 
partment's extension service has made the 
most strides. A readability unit is helping 
the Department improve Its letters and pub¬ 
lications. 

Dr. Flesch maintains not only written 
letters, but reports, bulletins, and memo¬ 
randums need improvement. And he had a 
word to say about Government press agents. 
He said that while the press had made great 
strides in Improving readability, Government 
PRO'S hadn't kept up. 

He Is the author of The Art of Plain Talk, 
which ha.s sold over 90.000 copies. A new 
book. How To Test Readability (Harper & 
Bros., $1) went on sale recently. He also 
wrote the Associated Press writing hand¬ 
book. 

While serving as consultant for AP he 
told writers not to use more than 19 words 
to the sentence. He told a Vet-Times re¬ 
porter the same thing. 

We don’t know about AP, but this story 
meets his standards. 


Equal Opportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident* Admiral Ross T Meintire* Chair¬ 
man of the President’s Commission on 
National Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, on behalf of this organi¬ 
zation recently sponsored a Nation-wide 
essay contest open to all high school 
students in the States and Territories. 
Thirty-four States and Territories re¬ 
sponded. 

Miss Sylvia Doyle, a senior in the Colo¬ 
rado Springs High School, was the Colo- 
rodo winner, and went on to win fourth 
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place in the nationwide contest, the sub¬ 
ject of the contest being **Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity in Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped/' 

Because of the excellence of the essay 
written by Miss Doyle, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, where Members of 
Congress may have opportunity to read 
it. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Equal Opportunity in Employment por the 
Physically Hanoicappso 

(Essay by Miss Sylvia Doyle, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 

Fifty years ago the handicapped Individual 
had little opportunity to lead a normal, self- 
supporting life. He knew he would always 
be a burden either to his family or to socie¬ 
ty. In more recent times, possibly as a re¬ 
sult of two wars which left many veterans 
disabled, we are becoming Increasingly aware 
of the problems confronting the physically 
handicapped, and are making attempts to 
help them find a useful, productive place In 
the business world. Now that society real¬ 
izes there should be equal opportunity in 
employment for the physically handicapped. 
It Is necessary to establish the meaning of 
the word “equal’* In this connection. One 
who has lost an arm cannot plan to be¬ 
come a musician or a surgeon, nor can a 
blind man expect to succeed ns an account¬ 
ant. Obviously there cannot be equal op¬ 
portunities In all types of employment, but 
in this case is meant equal opportunities for 
positions where the physical defect can be 
Ignored or overlooked In consideration of 
other more Important qualities. Naturally 
the field of employment Is limited for the 
handicapped, depending on the nature of the 
disability, but no one can be qualified to fit 
every Job, and some compatible position can 
now be found for almost every disabled 
worker. 

Today there are many veterans’ agencies, 
trade and State schools that can teach the 
physically handicapped to succeed In the 
Jobs for which they apply. A person will 
compensate for a physical defect by devel¬ 
oping himself In other ways. For Instance, 
most blind people have theli senses of hear¬ 
ing and feeling sharpened to an unusual de¬ 
gree: n person paralyzed below the waist or 
without lower limbs will develop powerfully 
strong arm and shoulder muscles, while one 
without arms or hands often becomes adept 
at using his feet for WTitlng, painting, or var¬ 
ious kinds of manipulation. Therefore in 
the field requiring specialized skills for which 
he has been trained, the handicapped are 
sometimes physically better qualified to 
handle the Job than most people would be. 
In order to compete with the normally fit 
they may have to do more Intensive practice 
and persevere harder to achieve their goals, 
but os a result they are usually better work¬ 
ers; their records In ability and efficiency are 
high. A firm employing handicapped work¬ 
ers Is not necessarily being philanthropic. 
The slogan “Hire the Handicapped—^It’s 
Good Business.’’ makes sense. 

In order to help the physically handi¬ 
capped and to make employers realize they 
are good business prospects. National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week has 
been established. Its aim Is to advance the 
cause of these disabled people, who don’t 
want charity or pity, who don’t want to be 
coddled, but simply desire an equal chance 
to work on a competitive basis in the In¬ 
dustrial world. 

These physically handicapped people are 
equipped with courage, stamina, and alert¬ 
ness. They of jeu develop talents that would 


have lain dormant if they had not been dis¬ 
abled. Recently In a veterans* rehabilita¬ 
tion hospital a group of partially paralyzed 
boys staged a combination circus and vaude¬ 
ville for their fellow patients. Because they 
had such a wonderful time practicing and 
presenting it. and because the show was such 
a grand success, the boys out it on for other 
hospitals. Although they had no previous 
experience in entertaining, they have now 
made it a career. It is fascinating to watch 
the way they maneuver their wheel chairs 
through formations similar to the compli¬ 
cated dance routines of a musical comedy 
as they sing appropriate songs. There is a 
separate act in which a man rides his wheel 
chair over a high v;lre. With wit, courage, 
and hard work these boys have made a 
worth-while place for themselves despite 
their handicaps. 

Of course few can belong to such a troop, 
but for those handicapped people who simply 
want to enter the business world, many more 
fields are open than is commonly supposed, 
as additional firms are learning that these 
people make dependable employees. Various 
departments of our Government also take 
on qualified handicapped persons when pos¬ 
sible. The deaf may be used in shoe shops, 
restaurants, dry cleaning establishments, and 
printing offices. When Jobs for the blind 
are mentioned, most people think of broom 
making or of conducting concessions In post 
offices, but there are numerous other oppor¬ 
tunities open for the sightless. Those with 
musical ability may become piano tuners or 
play In bands and orchestras. Like the deaf, 
the blind can work successfully at printing 
and run certain types of machines in manu¬ 
facturing plants. For a lime two different 
blind couples ran grocery stores in a Colo¬ 
rado town which also boasts a successful 
blind lawyer. Handicapped people with ar¬ 
tistic ability can compete easily with others 
In most fields of art, either free lancing or 
In connection with Industry. Lame and 
crippled workers can take many kinds of Jobs 
not requiring much moving about. These 
few positions mentioned are picked at ran¬ 
dom from the many to show the broad scope 
of opportunity for these people. 

Finding good employment prospects is 
naturally a harder task for the handicapped 
than for the able bodied, but It Is by no 
means too great an obstacle. Prejudices 
against hiring them are being overcome as 
business takes on more and more such em¬ 
ployees. 

The physically handicapped labor under 
many problems that the great majority of 
people do not. They are often sensitive und 
bitter about their condition. We owe It to 
them not to give them too much sympahy, 
not to give them work simply because they 
are unfortunate. They deserve the Ameri¬ 
can right to get ahead on their own Initia¬ 
tive; they should accept the competition of 
the rest of the world Just as others do. Only 
In this way will they have a chance to load 
normal, happy lives, as they surely have an 
equal right to do. It Is to the advantage of 
all to keep these people self supporting In 
jobs won on a competitive basis. Business 
should take an Interest in them because of 
their ability, not because of compassion. 
Handidcapped people who are self supporting 
are. for all practical purposes, no longer han¬ 
dicapped. 

These people don’t want pity—they want 
only the same chance others have to make 
something of themselves. They aren’t ask¬ 
ing for a handout—^they're asking for a 
chance to handle a Job for which they are 
qualified. They would like to be tested ae 
others are; It is their privilege by right of 
birth as human beings. Surely we owe this 
much to the physically handicapped as well 
as to all mankind. 


Proposed Shipment of Wheat to India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Alfairs in the House of Representatives 
have both taken affirm ^.tive action on a 
proposal to provide 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat for the people and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of India. These 
measures await favorable action on the 
part of both the House and the Senate. 
The hour is late. The specter of mass 
starvation hangs like a cloud over the 
land of India. The Government of India 
has appealed to our Nation for assistance. 
It is fitting and appropriate that we 
should quickly respond in a spirit of 
American generosity, Christian compas¬ 
sion. and fraternity. 

When the wheat-for-India bills are 
debated in the respective Houses of the 
Congress the arguments in favor of the 
proposed legislation will be documented 
and clearly outlined. During the past 
weeks throughout all areas of America 
voices have been raised in support of 
wheat for India. Religious leaders of all 
denominations have challenged Protes¬ 
tant, Catholic, and Jew to Join in this 
crusade against hunger. 

The Reverend Leland Stark, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., on Sunday, April 29, 1951. 
delivered a seimon entitled “Lazarus at 
America’s Gate.’* Within the confines 
of this splendid sermon are to be found 
the summation of all arguments in sup¬ 
port of this proposal. We are deeply in¬ 
debted to the Reverend Stark for his 
understanding, his brilliant presenta¬ 
tion, and his challenge to Christian ac¬ 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that his 
sermon of April 29, 1951, be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Lazarus at America’s Gate 

“There was a rich man, who was clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and who feasted 
siunptuously every day. And at his gate 
lay a poor man named Lazarus, full of sores, 
who desired to be fed with what fell from 
the rich man’s table; moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores. The poor man 
died.’’ 

So says Jesus In His telling of the story 
of Lazarus, the poor man, and Dives, the rich 
man. and everything Indicates that Lazarus 
died of starvation within sight of the sump¬ 
tuous tables of Dives, the rich man. The 
sores on the body of Lazarus, of which Jesus 
speaks, were probably those ulcers which 
frequently spread over a starving body, and 
Our Lord’s reference to the dogs who came 
and licked the sores on Lazarus’ body sug¬ 
gests that he was too weak to beat off the 
unclean beasts of the street, who. far from 
being like our dogs, were ferocious, unclean 
mongrels who may well have been waiting for 
Lazarus to die so that they could attack 
his body. That sort of thing frequently 
happens In famine-ridden areas of the world. 
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It wasn’t that Lazarus was asking Dives, 
the rich man, to go hungry on his account; 
all that Lazarus wanted were those bits of 
bread on which well*fed orientals. In lieu of 
using napkins, wiped their fingers. But 
this rather meager and uncertain diet evi¬ 
dently did not contain enough calories, and 
Lazarus died. 

Before I come to the application of this 
scripture to a contemporary situation. I feel 
constrained to Intrude a personal observa¬ 
tion. Those of you who have known me 
these nearly 3 years I have been your rector 
know that not once before in that period 
have I used the privilege of the pulpit to 
speak directly on Impending congressional 
legislature. Normally it Is out of place In 
the pulpit. But occasionally there comes 
before America an issue to which the Chris¬ 
tian gospel has so direct and obvious an ap¬ 
plication that the pulpit remains silent only 
if it Is cowardly evasive. So I speak to you 
now as a Christian minister to Christian 
people on a matter to which the Christian 
gospel directly applies. 

Come back now to the words of Jesus. 
“There was a rich man, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay 
a poor man named Lazarus, full of sores, who 
desired to be fed with what fell from the 
rich man’s table.” 

My friends. I say to you that Lazarus lies 
today at America’s gate—a Lazarus In the 
person of millions of people of India who are 
threatened with starvation, and this very 
week there come before Congress bills pro¬ 
viding for a loan, or half-grant and half-loan, 
of 2.000,000 tons of wheat for India In order 
to stave off that famine which otherwise may 
take the lives of millions of people. 

The general facts of the matter are so well 
known I shall mention them but briefly. 
India has high hopes of becoming relf-suffi- 
cient In its food supply by next year, but la.st 
fall a series of natural calamities—drought 
in this area, torrential rains in another, 
locuts. and crop disease, and even earth¬ 
quake—resi’.lted in such a decimation ol In¬ 
dia’s food supply that millions of people are 
now threatened with famine. The Govern¬ 
ment ol India has already imported as much 
gain and rice ns it can from elsewhere, but 
hie or death lor millions Is now directly 
dependent upon the 2,000.000 tons of wheat 
provided for in the wheut-for-India bills that 
are scheduled to come belorc both Houses of 
Congress this very week. 

As everyone knows, America cun lay hands 
on that much wheat and can spare It without 
any American going hungry. We always 
raise more than we can eat in this couni ry. 
Out in the breadbasket ol the Middle V/e.st, 

I mysell have seen grain and corn actually 
heaped on the ground and exposed to all 
weather simply because the granniles and 
elevators were already choked to capacity. 

Why don’t we see to It that India gets the 
grain, then'i’ Well, In a less complex period 
of history we probably would, purely on the 
basis of Christian humunitariuni^m, but to¬ 
day every move on the international scale 
carries political connotations and must be 
made with reterence to the global struggle 
between communism and the free world so 
that If India Is going to get these 2,000,000 
tons ol W'heat Irom us— either by grant or by 
loan or by half-grant and half-loan—we 
must satisfy ourselves that this move meets 
our humanitarian and political conditions. 

And that is a valid consideration. If, for 
Instance, it were the people of China whoso 
Government was applying for 2,000,COO tons 
of wheat, wo would have to lot political con¬ 
siderations override humanitarian ones be¬ 
cause China unhappily Is now our enemy. 

And here we come to the nub of the mat¬ 
ter. From our point of view, India’s political 
position is suspect. In the struggle between 
communism and the free v/orld, India is 
politically on the fence. In some coses for 
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ua and In other cases against us. Many 
Americans therefore, not a few of them in 
the Halls of Congress, feel that unless India 
comes Into this struggle wholeheartedly on 
our side, we ought not to help them with the 
food they need. Other objections are also 
raised along that line, and the upshot of it is 
that there Is likely to be a real battle in 
Congress over whether India gets the needed 
wheat for her people, and the opposition to 
India is so sizable and so strong that Amer¬ 
ica, through Its Congress, may actually say 
no to India’s starving millions. 

Let us for the moment put aside any con¬ 
siderations of Christian compassionateness 
and look at this problem purely on the basis 
of American self-interest. Admittedly. In¬ 
dia is trying to straddle the International 
political fence, but that being the case, 
ought not we to do everything we can to get 
India to come down on our side of the fence 
rather than to push India over into the Com¬ 
munist side? China with its 4.50,000,000 
people la already on the Communist side— 
are we not Interested In keeping the next 
largest Asiatic power—India with its 280,000,- 
000—from going Communist too? Isn’t that 
Just elementary common sense? 

If you thought for months of some way by 
which India’s friendship could be won, could 
you think of a better way than to save mil¬ 
lions of her people from starvation? And 
11 you thought for months of some way by 
which India could best be alienated from us, 
could you think of a better way of alienating 
that nation from us than to say In effect, 
“Let them starve to death for all we care.” 
Suppose Congress by saying “No” to this bill 
were to say that very thing in effect—what 
would the result be? 

Well, suppose all of us lived In the south 
of India, and we were caught in the famine. 
Day by day we would be growing weaker, 
gradually passing that invisible line between 
malnutrition into actual slow starvation. As 
average, simple, poorly educated Indian peo¬ 
ple. we would not know much about political 
issues between communism and the free 
world. By this time we wouldn’t know much 
more than that we were hungry—desperately, 
gnawingly hungry—and even worse would be 
to watch our children with their bloated, 
empty bellies. We have been told America 
has more food than it needs and that the 
American Congress Is considering sending 
some to US. But then week after week alter 
week drags past without the matter even 
coming up to the American Congress. Then 
when 11 finally does, week alter week pa.sscs 
of seemingly endless debate, and those among 
us who can read the newspapers tell that 
those debates are seldom relieved by any note 
ol eompas.slon. We find this hard to under¬ 
stand Irom a country that has prided Itself 
on b.^iiig a follower of the One who taught 
His followers to lecd the hungry. Then the 
blow lalls—America through its t’ho.seii rep¬ 
resentatives says “No” to us. 

Somehow—let us say—some ol us survive. 
AU of us have seen loved ones die terrible 
deaths, and wc could do nothing for them. 
What Is new our feeling toward America? 
Is it now one of affection? Do we now foci 
attracted to Its Ideals? Do wc look upon 
America now ns the champion of the right, 
as the proponent of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man? The moment you and 
I put ourselves in the place of the Indian 
people, we know what their reaction will be 
If America, wdth the power of death or life for 
millions in its tongue, says “No” to the 
starving. 

The fact of the matter Is, of course, that 
the Communists are already shrewdly ex¬ 
ploiting the advantages we have yielded to 
them by our unconscionable delays. Right 
now—so an, official of the Indian Embassy 
admitted to me last Friday—representatives 
of India, probably frantic by now (as well 
they may be) that we may turn down their 
pleas for wheat, are In Moscow and Peiping. 
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Already Red China has sent them some rice 
In exchange for India Jute, and they are 
negotiating now for a million tons of grain 
from Red China. As yet no decision has 
been made in Moscow. Believe me, it will 
be one of the turning points of history if 
Red China and Soviet Russia were to come 
forward with offers of the needed grain so 
that India, rightfully anxious that wo may 
say “no" to her, could then withdraw her 
request for our wheat—then there won’t be 
much question as to which side of the fence 
India would come down on, is there? 

Some folks say that there Is no danger of 
Red China and Soviet Russia giving India 
the needed grain because neither country 
has any surplus. That Is very true. But 
don’t we know enough about the wily ways 
of totalitarianism to know that they would 
not hesitate to take it from their own people 
if they felt that India could then be cap¬ 
tured for communism? Furthermore, they 
would capitalize on it. I can almost hear 
what they would say: “America,” (they would 
say to India) “that home of bloated capi¬ 
talists, with such surpluses of grain they 
don’t even know what to do with it all, 
wouldn’t even loan you food—much less give 
it to you—out of their surplus. They were 
going to let you starve until we Communists 
came along” (they would say). “But Com¬ 
munists really practice the brotherhood of 
man. and poor as we are, with no surplus 
ol food In our lands, we sacrificed in order 
to share with you what little we had because 
we could not stand by callous and indifferent 
and watch you starve. America has proved 
by Its heartlessness that they care nothing 
for you: we have proved our friendship lor 
you by our sclf-sacrlflce.” So the Commu¬ 
nists would say of us. 

And what could we say? How could we 
an.swer that? If we say “no” to India now 
and if someday the 260,000,000 Indian people 
fall like China into the Communist net, then 
we know that we can write all of Asia off 
us lost And if that happens, the awful 
truth will be that in large measure we shall 
have carved the calamity out for ourselves 
by our own heartles.sness and by our Incred¬ 
ible short-fclghtedness In the face of the most 
elemental demand of the Christian gospel, 
to leed the hunrgy. 

Don’t anyone think but that America I.«j 
this moment under the Judgment of God. 
They are looking at us—now look Into thetr 
faces If you can. Men who once stood 
bLrnighl W'lth self-respect now looking at you 
out of eyes that burn wnth the haunted 
look ol cornered beasts; women stretching 
out bony claws that once were smooth and 
soft like the hands of your women: children 
with fearfully distended stomachs gazing un¬ 
comprehending! y out of pinched and tiny 
faces. 

“I was hungry and ye gave no food,” said 
the Lord Jesus Christ In His account of the 
groat Judgment. And those to whom He 
said it. looked at Him in amazement: “When 
saw we thee an hungered • • * and did 

not minister unto Thee?” they protested. 
“Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did 
It not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.” And then Jesus Christ uttered 
the most awful words that can ever be 
uttered. “And these shall go away into ever¬ 
lasting punishment.” 

I can c'alm no special knowledge of history, 
but I can think of no other time in history 
when our national self-interest and the call 
of Christian compassion have so closely coin¬ 
cided as In this matter. To be sure, in the 
complex of global problems, this particular 
one is a relatively small one. But a small 
key can unlock a huge door, and sometimes 
the solution of a small problem is the key 
that unlocks the door to the solution of a 
great problem, and it could even be that 
providence is prr.Terlng us the l:.?y to the very 
heart of Asia. Cci’cainly, at the very least. 
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neldom If ever have our own national self-ln- 
tereet and Christian compassion so cordially 
walked hand In hand. 

There may be those in this congregation 
who. believing that what has been outlined 
does represent the Christian position, are 
now asking the question. **What can I per¬ 
sonally do about It?” Let me give two quick 
answers to that question. 

First, as Indeed some of you have already 
expressed yourselves to me, if you feel that 
you wish to do something over and above 
what—pray God—our Government may ulti¬ 
mately be doing, you may then welcome the 
knowledge that you can send monetary gifts 
to the Indian Ambassador for the purchase of 
wheat. Or, of course, the clergy of this 
church, as we often do in one cause or an¬ 
other. will be glad to see that anything 
handed or sent to us will reach the right 
place. 

Second, while most of us in Washington are 
disenfranchised citizens, most of us per¬ 
sonally know Congressmen, and It will be 
worth any amount of trouble to talk to them 
or write to them or telegraph to them to 
bring the knowledge of our deep concern. 
That knowledge may help them reach a 
Christian decision. 

“There was a rich man. who was clothed 
In purple and line linen, and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay 
a poor man named Lazarus." 

America, in the name of Jesus Christ, don’t 
let him die. 


H. R. 88, a Bill To Prescribe Safety 
Reqairementi for Natural-Gas Com¬ 
panies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, In 
connection with consideration of H. R. 
88. I am glad to make available to the 
membership the following reports of the 
Federal Power Commission and the De¬ 
partment of Commerce: 

Report or the Federal Power Commission 
ON H. R. 88, Eightt-second Congress, First 
Session, a Bill To Amend the Natural 
Gas Act To authorize the Federal Power 
Commission To Prescribe Safety Re¬ 
quirements for Natural-Gas Companies 
The Federal Power Commission is of the 
opinion that enactment of H. R. 88 would be 
In the public Interest. This bill would au¬ 
thorize the Commission to prescribe such 
requirements, restrictions, and conditions 
with respect to the construction, extension, 
operation, and maintenance of facilities for 
the Interstate transmission of natmal gas as 
in its opinion are necessary to the promotion 
of safety. 

Natural gas is a highly Inflammable and 
fugacious commodity. Unless the gas is 
closely contained and properly handled in 
transmission, it becomes an agent which 
may endanger both life and property. This V 
fact has been illustrated by the damaging 
explosions which have occurred on Inter-;; 
state natural-gas transmission lines in recent 
years. t 

At the present time there are no Federal ^ 
or general regulations governing the con-V 
structlon or operation of interstate natural-*? 
gas transmission facilities. Some States have 
enacted rules and regulations, in the nature 
of police regulations applicable to Interstate 
pipelines. But scattered and nonuniform 


regulation of segments of large-scale inter¬ 
state operations cannot be effectual or satis¬ 
factory. Comprehensive and uniform regu¬ 
lations are required. 

The only standard guide now generally 
available for construction and operation of 
natural-gas transmission facilities is the 
Code of Pressure Piping which was published 
In 1942 under the sponsorship of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and ap¬ 
proved by the American Standards Associa¬ 
tion. Although there have been several mi¬ 
nor revisions of that code since 1942, It does 
not provide adequate standards for modern 
high-pressure transmission pipelines. Nor 
is Its observance compulsory. 

The natural-gas industry in the last few 
years has been engaged in a tremendous ex¬ 
pansion program. Most of the pipelines con¬ 
structed during this period—as well as those 
now proposed—are designed to operate at 
high pressures ranging up to 970 pounds per 
square inch, and more. And some of such 
pipeline mileage has been, or will be, con¬ 
structed through densely populated areas in 
close proximity to homes and other build¬ 
ings, This construction is being performed 
without adequate safety standards, including 
rules such as those which would prescribe 
the depth of the pipeline in inhabited areas, 
its proximity to homes or other buildings, 
and the media to be used In testing pipe¬ 
lines. There are no provisions of this na¬ 
ture In the above-mentioned ASMS Code 
of Pressure Piping. There should be such 
regulations to provide the maximum of pro¬ 
tection to the public. 

Regulations governing the operation of 
pipeline facilities also are needed to provide 
minimum safety standards which would serve 
ns a guide to operating companies. 

The Commission believes that substantial 
benefit will result if it is delegated specific 
authority to prescribe safety requirements 
for natural-gas companies, as provided by 
H. R. 88. 

The Commission does think, however, that 
it should not also be made responsible for the 
enforcement of safety regulations. The in¬ 
spection of the thousands of miles of natu¬ 
ral-gas pipelines which are constructed yearly 
would present a project of such magnitude 
as to require manpower wholly dispropor¬ 
tionate to the benefits which probably would 
re.sult and the continued policing of the op¬ 
erations of all naturai-gas companies would 
be an insuperable task. Furthermore, If rea¬ 
sonable regulations are promulgated, there is 
every reason to believe that companies would 
adhere to them in their own interests. 

The Commission recommends that H. R. 
88 be enacted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Federal Power Commission, 
Mon C. Wallgren, Chairman. 

The Secretary of Commerce, 

Washington, May 2,1951. 
Hon. Robert Crosser, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Bepre^ 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This letter is in fur¬ 
ther reply to your request of January 6, 
1951, for our comments concerning H. R. 88, 
a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to 
authorize the Federal Power Commission to 
prescribe safety requirements for natural-gas 
companies. 

H. R. 88 would amend section 7 of the 
Natural Gas Act by adding thereto a new 
subsection which would authorize the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission to prescribe safety 
requirements with respects to the transpor¬ 
tation facilities of natural-gas companies. 

In view of the rapid Increase In mileage of 
Interstate natural-gas pipelines, and in view 
of the public-utility nature of natural-gas 
transportation facilities we would have no 
objection to the enactment of this bill. This 
new authority would appear to be consistent 


with the regulatory powers exercised by the 
Federal Pov^er Commission In the natural- 
gas field, and would appear to be desirable 
from the standpoint of protecting the public. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report. If we can be of 
further assistance, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas W. B. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, 


General MacArthor Oppotef a Deciskm 
Now on Unhrertal MiBtary Traininf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD H.BUFFEn 

OF NEBOASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, our 
greatest general, Douglas MacArthur, 
made it plain last week before the Sen¬ 
ate committee that he believes It unwise 
to pass a universal military training bill 
at this time. 

General MacArthur declares this 
scheme needs more study. He also urges 
that a decision be delayed until the pres¬ 
ent emergency is over. 

Americans everywhere are hoping that 
Congress will heed his message on this 
vital matter. 

The following excerpt from the Senate 
hearings carries most of bis testimony 
onUMT: 

Question. Since we are living now, and will 
continue to live for years to come, in a world 
of uncertainties, I wonder If you do not think 
that some system of universal military train¬ 
ing which would guarantee that all of our 
young men would be made available for serv¬ 
ice, and they would be trained young men, 
should be Invoked so that when the Nation 
was threatened we would be prepared? 

MacArthur. As I said, Senator. I am for 
preparedness, and the maximum prepared¬ 
ness, and the maximum utilization of all our 
resource. 

Now, whether universal mUltary training 
accomplishes that fact would have to be 
pretty carefully considered by me. 

There are other demands upon our man¬ 
power. Whether the total effort to train 
these great masses of millions of men, 
whether In actual combat those men would 
go Into the niches for which they have been 
trained, I don't know. I have not studied 
the bill. I have not studied the potential¬ 
ities of it. 

WAR BASED ON INDUSTRY 

It is not a question, I think, that can be 
settled by merely whether you are for or 
whether your are not for it. I am for the 
utilization of the total manpower that we 
have. 

But whether the program of universal mili¬ 
tary training all youths along practically the 
same line, which I understand Is the point 
considered, whether that will reduce and 
produce (sic) the greatest military effective¬ 
ness, 1 would not attempt to say until I had 
studied the problem very, very thoroughly. 

I believe the greatest possible considera¬ 
tion has got to be given to the demands of 
Industry. I believe that If you are going to 
prepare the youth, that you have got to 
understand that modem warfare has as Its 
basis Industry. 

I believe that you have got to understand 
that the money that is involved is not limit- 
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leBs; that you have got to get the maximum 
efllclency for every penny you spend. 

WOULD Dsrsa decision 

Now, Z would not have the slightest hesi¬ 
tation in completely approving that, If I 
thought that was the best way to get the ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Now, at the present moment, of course, this 
Is a future plan you are working on; at the 
present moment, as I understand It, It Is 
not applicable. There are other and more 
acute demands. 

Z should advise most seriously, if I were 
considering the problem, that I would wait 
and get through with the emergency that 
faces us now, and then on wh/it has resulted 
and what exists then. Z would sum up the 
facts, and make my decision. 

If universal military training is the best 
way to do it, I would unhesitatingly advocate 
it. The question is the survival of the Na¬ 
tion, and 1 believe it is every citizen’s duty to 
give that need in time of necessity that is 
required by the Nation. 

Johnson. General, do you have any recol¬ 
lection of ever having recommended or advo¬ 
cated universal training of our young men? 

MAcAr.THtm. Oh, yes. 1 not only many 
years ago when I went to the Philippines re¬ 
quested the Philippine Government to try 
to organize it for the blow that was mani¬ 
festly certain to come, but the first thing Z 
did was to introduce universal military serv¬ 
ice as far as I was able to accomplish It. 

Johnson. I mean, as It applied to this 
Nation. 

MacArthur. I arn quite sure that 25 years 
ago hud we had universal military service, 
the whole situation would have been dif¬ 
ferent. 

It Is my belief that had we been prepared 
belore either of these World Wars, there was 
a very excellent chance that they would not 
have taken place. 

The only thing I address myself to, any 
doubts that I would have. Is as to the efficacy 
on the military potential that the country 
could produce. 

PHILIPPINE SITUATION DIFFERENT 

Now, over In the Phlllpplne.s, the situation 
was entirely different. They didn’t produce 
anything; everything was supplied to them. 

Whal was necessary there was to get the 
manpower to use what was supplied to them; 
fco. there was no question there that uni¬ 
versal military service was the proper thing. 

Before the First World War. and the Second 
Woild War for that matter, industry hadn’t 
a.^&umed such an Important part as It has 
now. 

1 believe that thing should be carefully 
studied. Senator, after we get over this pres¬ 
ent crisis that exists; and, if the best method 
at that time is for universal military service, 
as producing the maximum efficiency—like 
Abou Ben Adhem, my name would lead all 
the rest. 


Endorsement of H. R. 88 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7, 19B1 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with H. R. 88, on which I have 
requested an early hearing by the House 
Comailttee on Interstate and Foreign 
C!ommerce, I have received the following 
letter. It is most encouraging to receive 
the support of Transcontinental, which 


has the biggest single natural-gas pipe¬ 
line installation in the country. 

Transcontinental Gas "Pm Corp., 

Houatout Tex., May 3.1951, 
Hon. John W. Heselton, 

Jlfembcr of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Heselton: Thank you for your 
letter of April 80, together with the Federal 
Power Commission report on your H. R. 88. 

’Transcontinental favors this legislation. 
While I do not want to be speclffc about 
other companies. I know tha there are other 
natural-gas transmission systems that like¬ 
wise favor what you are attempting to do. 

We would like to have your committee set 
hearings on this bill as early as possible and 
get the ball rolling. 

With all good wishes and kindest regards. 
I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

Curtis Morris, 

Vice President. 


Let’s Do Our Own Thinking 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remark.s in the 
Record, I wish to include, and commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this august body, an editorial by J. J. 
Jachowicz which appeared in Local 1344 
News, published by and for members of 
local 1344. USA-CIO. 

This editorial is entitled “Let’s Do Our 
Own Thinking.” and the recommenda¬ 
tions which it contains are very appro¬ 
priate at this time when so many per¬ 
sons throughout the land have been neg¬ 
lecting to use their reasoning faculties. 
If our Nation is to remain strong, and 
cope with the challenge which history 
has thrust at us, we cannot allow emo¬ 
tionalism to rule our actions. The times 
are perilous, and require steady nerves 
and calm thinking. The enemy who 
faces us has given much time to plan¬ 
ning the course which he is pursuing. 
We cannot hope to thwart his plans 
through actions motivated by emotions 
alone—our course must be based on rea¬ 
son and experience. 

A nation is only as strong as its people. 
If the people become irrational in their 
actions, the nation is doomed. Let us 
think before we speak, and think before 
we act—let us do our own thinking. 

The editorial follows: 

Let’s Do Our Own Tiiiniling 
(By J. J. Jachowicz) 

The importance of Individual thinkln{ to 
the preservation of our democracy and our 
freedom cannot be over omphaKlzed. Too 
often we let the others do our thinking. Just 
what do we mean by thinking? To think is 
to exercise the facllltlos of good Judgment, 
conception, or Inference—to put our good 
common sense into action. 

Any one person who first acts or speaks 
before he thinks Is this country’s worst 
enemy—he Is as had as the person that has 
other people do his thinking. * * • 

When the German people defaulted their 


thinking to Hitler, they surrendered their 
freedom. When the Russian people de¬ 
faulted their thinking to LeiUn and Stalin, 
they surrendered their freedom. We must 
learn to control emotions Instead of being 
controlled by emotions. We must stay away 
from emotional Idolatry of personalities that 
80 beclouds our national thinking today. We 
must keep far away from bitter cynicism and 
hatred of those with whom we differ In 
opinion, we must disagree agreebly and with 
constructive respect. 

We must realize that this wonderful coun¬ 
try of ours is greater than any individual 
woman or man—that its fate and security 
should not be made a political football to be 
kicked around by clashing personalities 
greedy and envious of political power. Too 
few people In this country realize that too 
many people In this country are defaulting 
their thinking to demagogs and that we 
today are closer to surrendering our freedom 
than most of us are willing to recognize and 
admit. When we accept the statements and 
proposals of demagogs because we are too 
lazy to think and te.'t their statements and 
proposals, we can blame no one but ourselves 
for subsequent events. 

The articulate action of a citizen must be 
constructive, must seek to Improve, to build 
instead of tear down and destroy—must be 
preceded by serious and responsible think¬ 
ing. We must do our utmost to preserve our 
democracy and pence by: (1) Independent 
thinking; (2) making that thinking articu¬ 
late by translating it into action at the ballot 
boxes and in everyday life; and (3) being 
constructive and positive in that thinking. 


h It Un-American To Be Fair? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a little article from 
Newsweek magazine of May 7, 1951. 
While I hold no special brief for the 
British, I do believe in being fair, and I 
do not think the families of the 900 dead 
and missing men from the Gloucester¬ 
shire Regiment could be much comfort¬ 
ed by some of the unfair criticism that 
has been thrown at the British. This 
criticism Is largely by American politi¬ 
cians who care not what happens to their 
country or its friends so long as they can 
gain political advantage. I, too, have 
criticized British politicians in the past 
and may do so if 1 think it warranted in 
the future, but I have never deliberately 
di.storted the truth and said the British 
will not fight. I think the following ar¬ 
ticle wdll show that they will: 

Only the Gloucesters 

The Chinese “threw everything at us ex¬ 
cept dragons," one Briton of the Twenty- 
ninth Brigade gibed lust week, when the Reds 
w^aded the waist-deep Imjin River on the 
moonlit night of April 22. By dawn the 
Gloucestershire Regiment’s 257-year-old First 
Battalion, nicknamed The Slashers, which 
stormed Quebec for General Wolfe and wears 
the Sphinx for battling Napoleon at the Nile, 
was trapped atop Hill 235. 

For 80 harrowing hours the Gloucesters 
battled against 16-to-l odds, against gnaw¬ 
ing hunger, against burning thirst, against 
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Bleeplesanett* klUlng a doaen Chinese for 
every Briton. They ran out of ammunition, 
but they waved away Flying Boxcars lest any 
airdrop by mistake fall to the Chinese only 
36 yards away. Their radio remained reas¬ 
suring up to the last message. “Batteries 
running down. Still holding out.** Only 
after the United Nations withdrawal from the 
Imjin bad been made good did their eom- 
mander» Lt. Col. J. P. Came, order his com¬ 
panies to break out to safety, while he, a 
chaplain, and a doctor, stayed with the 
wounded. 

As the 100-odd survivors of the 1,000-man 
battalion trickled back to the U. N. lines. 
Brig. Tom Brodie, commanding the Twenty- 
ninth Brigade, wrote In the records of the 
Gloucesters: “Only the Oloucesters could 
have done it.’* 

Great Debate Is Marked by Many 
Paradoxes 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORH 

or CALirORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPEIESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, 1 should 
like to call attention to the following 
article by Mr. James Reston, special cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Times: 
CfUiiAT debate Is Marked by Many Para¬ 
doxes—^MacArtkur Impresses Many or Hxa 

Foes and Raises Questions for Friends 
(By James Reston) 

Washington, May 6. —General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur succeeded in doing one 
thing this week that nobody thought was 
possible—he managed to shake some of the 
prejudices of both his supporters and bis 
detractors In the Senate, and he left most 
of the Senators both a little more impressed 
and a little more perplexed than they were 
when he arrived. 

He disappointed and yet impressed his de¬ 
tractors because he proved to be a skillful 
witness—quick, clear, eloquent, and inde¬ 
pendent In his judgments, sometimes bit¬ 
terly opposing the administration’s views 
and then again supporting the administra¬ 
tion. 

At the same time, he both wowed and de¬ 
pressed his most rabid supporters because, 
while he hit the administration hard, he 
often used arguments which contradicted 
the pet themes of Senators Taft and Wherry, 
and once even refused to confess dax'k suspi¬ 
cions about Secretary of State Acheson. 

AGAINST THE RULES 

This, of course, is against the union rules 
in Washington. If a man is against the ad¬ 
ministration he Is expected to he against 
everything it supports, except the Constitu¬ 
tion. Also, he Is expected to be loyal to. or 
at least considerate of not only his own 
prejudices, but the prejudices of his sup¬ 
porters. 

The general, however, probably because he 
has been away so long, did not always com¬ 
ply. and in the process he illustrated both 
the emotional appeal of bis arguments and 
the element of paradox in the whole con¬ 
troversy. 

Two arguments ran through his volumi¬ 
nous testimony, both expressed with great 
passion, both having great emotional and 
political appeal for Senators; First, that no¬ 
body had any right to buy time in Korea with 
the blood of hts young fellow-countrymen, 
and, second, that if it was victory the Sen¬ 


ators wanted, be coxild get It for them whole* 
sale. 

Since the devil you know is always worse 
than the devil you don’t know, this argument 
won powerful support, particularly since the 
general testified to the weakness of the Soviet 
transportation system and the vulnerability 
of Red China to economic, naval, and air 
blockade. But the element of paradox kept 
coming into his argument as the hours went 
along, and this element disturbed many of 
his most faithful supporters. For example; 

(1) The general said it was the responsi¬ 
bility of the administration to decide last 
year on whether Communist China was going 
to intervene In the Korean war. A theater 
commander, such as himself, had only lim¬ 
ited opportimities to make an estimate of 
any such decision, he testified. Tet he did 
not hesitate to base his proposal for the bom¬ 
bardment of Manchuria on his own estimate 
that the Russians would not Intervene—an 
estimate not shared by the administration. 

(2) The general proposed a strategy in the 
Par East which he conceded might bring 
about a major war. though he guessed that 
it would not, but at the same time he con¬ 
ceded that global strategy was not his respon¬ 
sibility, that he did not know the details of 
United States or allied preparedness, of Soviet 
strength in Europe, of the Soviet atomic 
bomb stockpile, or even of our own atomic 
development. 

NO ATTACK ON RUSSIA 

(3) It was Imperative, the general said, 
that once you get into a war, you destroy 
the enemy's capacity to make war upon you, 
but he shied away on various occasions from 
any suggestions that we should attack the 
Soviet Union, which is the source of the 
enemy’s efifectlve war-making capacity. 

(4) He bitterly criticized the administra¬ 
tion’s limited war policy in Korea, yet he 
proposed a limited war of his own: No United 
States land battles in Asia, no attacks on the 
Soviet supply routes, etc. Nor did he ex¬ 
plain what he would do if by attacking Man¬ 
churia the war were merely pushed deeper 
into Asia, with Soviet territory Instead of 
Chinese territory being used as the Com¬ 
munists’ privileged sanctuary. 

(6) Communism, he said, was the enemy, 
but he refused yesterday to identify the So¬ 
viet Union as the center of that world con¬ 
spiracy. Indeed, he based a great part of his 
argument on the thesis that, while the Soviet 
Union and Red China were in a limited 
partnership for the present, the center and 
decisive enemy in Korea was the Peiping 
regime. 

(6) The center of Soviet industrial 
strength, he testified, was in European Rus¬ 
sia, and It was Important to have bases from 
which that strength could, If necessary, be 
attacked. Indeed, allies, he agreed, were use¬ 
ful. but he outlined a policy for the Far East 
which he agreed was opposed by all our 
principal allies. 

(7) Moreover, one of his main complaints, 
shared by the whole committee, was that the 
allies were not doing enough to help us in 
Korea. Tet he insisted that if we expanded 
the war in the Far East, our allies would go 
along just as they did when the Korean 
war broke out. Leadership was what they 
needed, he observed. 

(8) Finally, though he has repeatedly tes¬ 
tified in the past that the President and only 
the President could make great decisions of 
policy involving the military, he rested his 
argument on the thesis that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were In “substantial’* agreement 
with him (though they disagreed on bomb¬ 
ing Manchuria and did not pass judgment 
on the political questions involved in the 
President’s decision to expose the MacArthur 
strategy). 

This element of paradox runs through 
many other aspects of the debate as well. 
The general was dismissed, not because he 


differed with the administration’s strategy, 
but because he carried his differences over 
the head of his Commander in Chief to the 
people. Yet this aspect of ths mattsr was 
minlmixed in the Senate hearings. 

The general has been noted in the past 
for the discipline of his command, though 
he insisted this week that all officers should 
have the right, if they disagreed with their 
commanding officers, to carry their disagree¬ 
ments to the public. 

STRXXINO PAXADOX 

As a matter of fact, the most striking 
paradox of all Is that the general comes out 
of this week's testimony as the most enthusi¬ 
astic supporter of the most ambitious inter¬ 
pretation of the Truman doctrine and is 
being opposed by President Ttuman for 
doing so. 

Communism is the enemy and wherever 
it shows its face we should attempt to meet 
it, he testified. Moreover, he insisted (while 
still protesting that he did not know the de¬ 
tails of our preparedness or our allies’ or the 
Soviet Union’s) that we should meet It in 
Korea in accordance with his strategy, with¬ 
out the Western Allies, if necessary. 

One ally we would have in that event, he 
felt sure, was Chiang Kai-shek and his Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists, and between us, he con¬ 
cluded, “victory” In the Far East could be 
won. 

The general would not be drawn into dis¬ 
cussion of the cost in manpower and dollars 
of opposing Communist aggression every¬ 
where in the world. All he would say was 
that he was for adequate preparedness. 

Thus, the general left many of his sup¬ 
porters with the unhappy feeling that he was 
more internationalist than the 'Truman ad¬ 
ministration. more willing to take risks, more 
ready to place the country on a war footing 
than many of bis backers are. 

At the same time, the administration was 
equally disturbed by the end of the week 
because of the personal Impression the gen¬ 
eral had made and the emotional appeal of 
his proposals to end the slaughter. 

Early this week there was a tendency 
among administration supporters here to dis¬ 
miss the general’s great popular successes in 
New York and Chicago. Walt, they said, 
until he has to submit to the hard give-and- 
take of questions and answers on the Hill. 
Now that the questions and answers have 
taken place, however, the administration is 
not so sure. 

pxxsonality vxrsus logic 

In any conflict between a great personality 
and a logical argument the outcome here is 
never very sure. General MacArthur was an 
impressive witness. The members of the 
Foreign Relations and the Military Affairs 
Committees, with the outstanding exception 
of Senator Brisk McMahon, of Connecticut, 
hesitated to go much beyond the $32 ques¬ 
tions. They found many vague areas in the 
general’s thinking and developed various in¬ 
consistencies in his testimony, but they had 
no answer to his persistent references to the 
casualty lists in Korea. 

Moreover, the contacts between the State 
Department and Capitol Hill have been so 
poor now for so long that the administra¬ 
tion’s case for the limited war is not even 
understood by most of its own supporters in 
the Senate. 

General MacArthur thus moved into some¬ 
thing of a vacuum himself. He Is benefit¬ 
ing not only from his own illustrious record 
as a soldier and proconsul in Japan but 
from the decline in the prestige of the civil¬ 
ian branch of the Government, and particu¬ 
larly of the Department of State. 

Thus, the final paradox of the situation is 
that, while this started out as a debate on 
the civilian control of the military, th$ ad¬ 
ministration will now depend, in its rebut¬ 
tal, not on the first civilian Cabinet officer, 
Secretary of State Acheson, but on the mill- 
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tary: General Marshall. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
and. II the going gets too tough, on General 
MacArthur’s former aide, Gen. Dwight D. 
Bisonhower. 


Addreif of Hon. Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

or MAINS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr, HALE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have from time to time been troubled by 
the distinctions, if any, between treaties 
and executive agreements. Many of us 
have also been concerned by the implica¬ 
tions of article 9 of the North Atlantic 
Pact. Indeed, there has been in another 
body a great debate about constitutional 
rights and duties under this treaty. In 
a fairly wide reading on this subject. I 
have seen nothing so informative as the 
address delivered on April 26, 1951, by 
my friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, 
before the American Society of Interna¬ 
tional Law. The text follows: 

Address by Hon. Christian A. Herter to The 

American Society of International Law, 

April 26. 1951 

Three years ago you did me the honor of 
Inviting me to appear before you to discuss 
the relationship of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to some of the more pressing interna¬ 
tional problems then pending before Con¬ 
gress. At that time I pointed out the In¬ 
creasing importance of the role which the 
House was Inevitably called upon to play In 
the international scene chiefly because of the 
many economic or fiscal matters being dealt 
with by International agreement wtilch could 
only be Implemented under our Constitution 
through legislation Initiated In the House. 
At that lime I was concerned by the problem 
of educating the House to deal appropriate¬ 
ly with such matters when at best only 6 
percent of the Members, namely, those serv¬ 
ing on the Foreign Affairs Committee, could 
be expected to sit through the long, intricate 
hearings upon which final decisions had to 
be made. That problem Is no less acute 
today than It was 3 years ago. If anything. 
It is more acute. I^ior to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, fiscal and mili¬ 
tary matters In the international field were 
assigned to the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee and the Military Affairs Committee, 
respectively. These are now referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

All of you are of course conscious of the 
fact that our economic and our military 
participation in International affairs is be¬ 
coming increasingly Important. This means 
that the House of Representatives must more 
and more be consulted and counted upon for 
Informed action to implement and make 
effective the international agreements which 
may be entered into by the Executive. What 
then should be the role of the House with 
respect to responsibility for approving of 
those agreements in the first Instance? 

( It is my contention that any international 
agreement entered into by the Executive 
which requires ultimate Implementation by 
the Congress as a whole should. In the first 
Instance, be approved by the Congress as a 
whole. To call such an agreement a treaty 
and submit it to the Senate alone as a 
treaty gives effect to the constitutional safe¬ 


guard of requiring a two-thirds affirmative 
vote by the Senate, but completely overlooks 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
has withheld from It the educational process 
which must inevitably accompany any form 
of approval of that treaty, and likewise places 
upon the House of Representatives the bur¬ 
den of responsibility of initiating necessary 
legislation for Implementation, with no ini¬ 
tial voice in its approval. 

The question as to whether or not an 
agreement should be submitted to the Con¬ 
gress in the form of a treaty or of an Execu¬ 
tive agreement requiring congressional action 
by Joint resolution or as an Executive agree¬ 
ment entered into without approval of the 
Congress Is a matter of Executive Judgment. 
In my opinion, however, that Executive ac¬ 
tion, in the absence of any constitutional 
change with respect to the approval of in¬ 
ternational agreements, should follow very 
simple lines. First, any international agree¬ 
ment which does not require any implemen¬ 
tation but which provides for a departure 
from the existing status quo as between our 
country and any other country or countries 
should be submitted to the Senate alone as 
a treaty. Second, any International agree¬ 
ment which merely clarifies existing agree¬ 
ments without altering their suhatance 
should properly be considered Executive 
agreements requiring no approval by the 
Congress. Third, all International agree¬ 
ments which require Implementation on the 
part of the Congress to become effective 
should be submitted to the Congress as Exec¬ 
utive agreements requiring formal approval 
of both branches by Joint resolution. I spe¬ 
cifically suggest a Joint resolution rather than 
a concurrent resolution because a Joint reso¬ 
lution has the force of law. having been 
signed by the President after the action of 
the Congress, whereas a concurrent resolu¬ 
tion is an act of the Congress alone. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has, to a certain extent, followed the course 
which I have suggested In a number of in¬ 
ternational agreements which required im¬ 
plementation. As I recall it, the original 
UNRRA legislation (Public Law 267, 78th 
Cong.) is an excellent case In point. Be¬ 
fore submission, administration leaders dis¬ 
cussed with legislative leaders in the Con¬ 
gress the question of submitting our ratifi¬ 
cation of United States participation In 
UNRRA in the form of a treaty or a Joint res¬ 
olution to be approved by both Houses of 
Congress. The latter method was decided 
upon, in view of the fact that ratification by 
the United States In the form of a treaty 
would have still required implementation by 
both Houses of the Congress. The matter of 
financial contribution to UNRRA could, of 
course, not be made effective by treaty, but 
had to be dealt wdth by both houses of 
Congress. During the Eightieth Congress, 
the United States became a member of, and 
assumed International responsibility in, the 
International Refugee Organization (Public 
Law 146, 80th Cong.), the World Health Or¬ 
ganization (Public Law 643, 80th Cong.), the 
revised International Labor Organization, 
the ILO instrument of amendment (Public 
Law 843, 80th Cong.), the Caribbean Com¬ 
mission (Public Law 431, 80th Cong.), the 
South Pacific Commission (Public Law 403, 
80th Cong.). In addition, during the Seven¬ 
ty-ninth Congress, the Congress, through 
both Houses, exercised its power to bring 
about United States membership In the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank (Public Law 171, 79th Cong.) 
and in the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations (Public Law 174, 
79th Cong.) 

However, there has been a notable excep¬ 
tion to the practice followed by the executive 
with respect to agreements which require Im¬ 
plementation. I refer to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. That treaty was never given consid¬ 
eration by the House until the question of 


Its implementation arose, and in that imple¬ 
mentation there are still certain gaps to be 
filled on which I personally believe that the 
House should take action. I refer specifi¬ 
cally to the very controversial one with re¬ 
spect to the sending of troops to Europe to 
be placed under the command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 

The North Atlantic Treaty In its major 
provisions is clearly not a self-executing 
treaty. Whereas certain general pledges are 
made in articles 3 and 5, article 9 is the 
article which makes provision for the man¬ 
ner in which the implementation of those 
pledges shall be furthered. In order to re¬ 
fresh your recollection, the text of article 9 
Is as follows: 

“The parties hereby establish a council, on 
which each of them shall be represented to 
consider matters concerning the implemen¬ 
tation of this treaty. The council shall be 
BO organized as to be able to meet promptly 
at any time. The council shall set up such 
subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in 
particular it shall estabilsh immediately a 
defense committee which shall recommend 
measures for the implementation of articles 
3 and 5." 

You will note that the council set up In 
the article merely has the power to consult, 
and that the defense committee provided for 
can only make recommendations. There¬ 
after, each contracting nation must take 
action under Its constitutional system upon 
the specific recommendations. 

There is only one specific recommendation 
which has been made public and then been 
acted upon by the United States. That is 
the recommendation with respect to the 
appointment of the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, Europe. Although the same rec¬ 
ommendation provided in some detail for the 
organization, command structure, and gen¬ 
eral operational procedure for an integrated 
NATO force, for security reasons, this docu¬ 
ment is secret. But the President’s letter 
to General Elsenhower designating him as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, as well 
as operational commander of all of the 
United States forces in Europe, the Eastern. 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean was made 
public on December 19, 1950. That letter 
made it clear that General Eisenhower would 
serve in two capacities. It likewise provided 
In the third paragraph, and I quote: 

“Subject to overriding requirements of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, the 
mission’s routine employment, training, and 
administration of these forces will continue 
to be handled through command channels 
heretofore existing.” 

That paragraph makes it clear that Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower, as the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, Europe, can in his own discretion 
override General Eisenhower as commander 
of the American forces In Europe and hence. 
In his capacity as a commander on behalf 
of the 12 participating nations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty operate under certain 
circumstances free from the chain of com¬ 
mand which leads to our own Commander 
In Chief, namely, the President of the United 
States. 

I do not want to stress this point unduly, 
but I think that an objective consideration 
of It will Indicate that a serious constitu¬ 
tional question may be posed as to the right 
of the President to alienate American troops 
from his own command without congres¬ 
sional approval. In view of this doubt, it 
would appear to me to be Important that 
both branches of the Congress should specifi¬ 
cally give their approval to whatever assign¬ 
ment of troops may be made to this com¬ 
mand. 

I am reinforced in this belief by the steps 
which have already been taken by the Con¬ 
gress In implementation of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty. In October of 1949, the Con¬ 
gress passed Public Law 320 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, known os the Mutual Defense 
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AMlstance Act of 1940. Let me read you 
tbe first section of tbat act: 

‘‘Bso. 101. In view of tbe coming Into force 
of tbe North Atlantic Treaty and the estab¬ 
lishment thereunder of the Council and the 
Defense Committee which will recommend 
measures for the common defense of the 
North Atlantic area, and in view of tbe fact 
that the task of the Council and the De¬ 
fense Committee cun be facilitated by im¬ 
mediate steps to increase the integrated de¬ 
fensive armed strength of the parties to the 
treaty, the President Is hereby authorized 
to furnish military assistance in the form 
of equipment, materials, and services to such 
nations as are parties to the treaty and have 
heretofore requested such assistance. Any 
such assistance furnished under this title 
shall be subject to agreements, further re¬ 
ferred to in section 402, designed to assure 
that the assistance will be us3d to promote 
an integrated defense of the North Atlantic 
area and to facilitate the development of de¬ 
fense plans by the Council and the Defense 
Committee under article 9 of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty and to realize unified direction 
and effort; and after the agreement by the 
Government of the United States with de¬ 
fense plans as recommended by the Council 
and the Defense Committee, military assist¬ 
ance hereunder shall be furnished only in 
accordance therewith.'* 

This section anticipated the development 
of defense plans by the Council and the De¬ 
fense Committee under article 9 by making 
certain goods and services available to the 
nations party to the North Atlantic Treaty 
even before specific recommendations had 
been made by the Defense Ccmmlttoe. The 
act then went on to detail the amount of 
money that was authorized, the purposes 
for v'hich that money should be spent, the 
creas In which it was to be spent, and the 
types of equipment and services which could 
b? furnished. Under section 436. it spscifl- 
cally gave authority to the President to assign 
civilian personnel of the Armed Forces to 
any agency or nation for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the President to furnish assistance 
under the act. and authorized the employ¬ 
ment of technical experts and engineering 
consultants not to exceed 16 persons at any 
one time, also to Implement the act. Fur¬ 
thermore, section 405 went so far as to psr- 
mit the Congress by concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses to terminate assistance to 
any nation under tbe act. Public Law 621 
of the second session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, which was passed in July of 1950, 
reiterated the principal provisions of the 
1949 act, but made provisions for further 
detailed implementation. 

My point in referring specifically to these 
two acts is that both of them were initiated 
In the House of Representatives and that 
both of them went into meticulous detail 
with respect to the method by which, under 
article 0, mat6rlel of war of all kinds in¬ 
cluding civilian personnel and technical ex¬ 
perts could be furnished by the President in 
Implementation of article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. However, no reference what¬ 
ever was made In these acts with respect to 
the assignment of troops by the President, 
and it certainly appears to me to be an ab¬ 
surdity that the Congress should be called 
upon for detailed authorization with respect 
to inanimate objects and specialized person¬ 
nel, but should not be called upon to take 
action with respect to combat manpower. 

It Is true that the Senate has passed both 
a Senate resolution and a concurrent reso¬ 
lution approving of the sending of four 
divisions to Europe to be placed under Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s command, but from pres¬ 
ent indications. It would appear as if the 
executive does not feel it necessary to get 
House approval to such a resolution. The 
concurrent resolution was passed by the Sen¬ 
ate on April 6, sent to the House, and re- ' 
ferred to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. No hearings have yet been held on 


It. nor is there any indication that any such 
hearings will be held. In my opinion, this 
is a serloiis mistake. A mistake which may 
lead to serious difficulties. 

No one can deny that the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives has a constitutional duty to Initi¬ 
ate appropriation bills and must participate 
with the Senate in passing legislation to raise 
troops. Ten days ago, when the bill for the 
raising of additional troops through selective 
service and universal military training was 
before the House, an amendment to prevent 
tho use of the troops raised under that bill 
from serving in the European theater was de¬ 
feated by the small margin of five votes. It 
was an amendment which could, of course. 
enJy apply to men hereafter raised under 
tJie terms of that particular bill. However, 
a*i appropriation bill making an appropria¬ 
tion for the Armed Forces for the coming 
year will soon be before us. Without any 
question an amendment will be offered to 
that appropriation bill which would limit 
the use of the men provided for therein to 
the military service in such a way as to pre¬ 
vent tbe sending of troops to Europe with¬ 
out the specific consent of the Congress. 
There la, In my opinion, a very real possibil¬ 
ity that such an amendment will be adopted. 
And if it should be adopted and concurred in 
by the Eenats, the whole question as to the 
sending uf treops to Europe would remain 
unresolved and would have to be considered 
de novo by the Congress. For this reason, it 
would seem to me to be a much wiser pro¬ 
cedure for the House to be called upon to act 
on the Senate concurrent resolution at the 
soonest possible moment in order that this 
Issue may be re£olved. 

While I have spent considerable time in 
examining the relationship of the House to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, I have done so 
only for the purpose of reemphasizing my 
original contention that the North Atlantic 
Treaty, os well a. any other treaty which re¬ 
quires implementation, should be submitted 
to the Congres-s as an agreement requiring 
Joint action by the two branches. Too many 
uncertainties with respect to the action 
which the House might take arise if the lat¬ 
ter is not called upon to act when policy is 
first made. If I oni correct in this conclu¬ 
sion. then I believe that unless executive 
procedures consiEtcntly follow the course 
outlined, it would be wise to consider seri¬ 
ously a constitutional amendment making 
such procedure mandatory. 


The Maryel House Mother’s Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

0 >' 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following excellent 
statement by Mrs. C. £. B. (Blanche) 
Ward, organizer of the League for the 
American Home and Marvel House. Inc., 
whose addre.5s is 1214 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City: 

Mother’s Dat Message 

The French skeptic, Voltaire, emphasized 
the mother’s dominant place as the source 
of spiritual life when he said, "My mother 
made it impossible for me to be a Christian 
but Wesley’s mother made it impossible for 
him to be anything else.'* 

I Dr. Henry O. Link, of tbe New York Psycho¬ 
logical Center, similarly stresses the mother's 
conspicuous function as guide in the child’s 


development of faith. Re declares, “The 
strategic time is when the child is too young 
to understand but not too young to accept." 
That malleable period when he uncon¬ 
sciously absorbs everything around him, and 
subconsciously tucks it away for conscious 
adult use. 

If modern psychology can be trusted in its 
assertion th it the permanent bent of a 
child’s life is determined before it Is 2 years 
of age, then the early home atmosphere and 
training provided by the mother with her 
sympathetic Insight, Is a nation’s most prlce- 
le.^.n possession. 

Mrs. Compton, having received the degree 
of doctor of laws for her successful mother¬ 
hood In tho rearing of her four famous chil¬ 
dren. when besieged by reporters for her for¬ 
mula, laughed, "Formula? Just the Bible 
and common sense." 

The American heritage of freedom and 
Christian civilization hang upon the accept¬ 
ance and practice of this fundamental con¬ 
viction. Napoleon when asked by his ad¬ 
visers, "What can we do to make a stronger, 
more invincible Prance," replied, "Train 
French women to be good mothers.” 

We should pray that our legislators may 
consider these ponderous facts when deter¬ 
mining their most pregnant, far-reaching 
policies, and molve their appropriations ac¬ 
cordingly. All any nation needs Is men and 
women with good hearts and minds. For 
nothing can ever go so HI with a nation that 
character cannot cure It. 


Univertal Mi!itary Trainmg Fails in Eng¬ 
land—Generals Are Cursing It 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, before 
this Congress goes further toward the 
goal of the militarists, UMT, it should 
study the record of conscription in Eng¬ 
land. 

In England now, as In Prance, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, and Japan in past decades, 
UMT is a one-way street to disaster and 
national decline. 

Military conscription was initiated in 
England in 1947. 

Already it has become a millstone 
around her neck, threatening to sink her 
both militarily and economically. 

This judgment, Mr. Speaker, is not 
mine. It is the expert appraisal of B. H. 
Liddell Hart, famous British military 
analyst. 

Captain Hart is described by General 
Guderian, chief of German armored 
forces as ‘‘the best analytical brain in the 
world.” 

Gen. George Patton declared, ‘T have 
been nourished on his books for 20 
years.” 

I urge Members who want America to 
be effectively defended to read Hart’s 
latest book, Defense of the West. 

In the following passage from that 
work, Hart sums up the colossal failure 
in England of universal military train¬ 
ing: 

When the National Service bill was Intro¬ 
duced In 1947, almost all tbe generals wel¬ 
comed it and gave it their blessing. Now 
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they are cursing it. The way that expert 
opinion has swung around is most remark* 
able. 

It was natural that they should favor it 
In principle, since It promised a larger army 
than could possibly be raised by the volun* 
tary system, and seemed likely to remove 
many of the problems of recruiting and or¬ 
ganization that had been a worry in the past. 

But the experience of peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion has changed their views, and led them 
to see that It produces more problems than 
it solves—and worse ones. The now com¬ 
mon note of condemnation is testimony to 
the common sense of present-day generals. 

Whatever the theoretical advantages of 
conscription, in practice it Is ruining the 
efflciency of the army, and proving fatal to its 
readiness to meet an emergency. 

The attempt to work a mixed system, 
combining short-term conscripts with long¬ 
term regulars, is falling in both ways. 

Conscripts cannot be trained in 18 months, 
or 2 years, to the high grade of skill re¬ 
quired for modern warfare. By the time 
they are trained even to an employable level, 
EO iittle of their period of service remains 
that their employment is bad economy. 

It swells the bill for transportation out of 
all proportion to the service they render— 
the estimated cost of movements is 
600,000 for 1950-61 compared with $5,- 
600.000 before the war. 

At the .same time the mixture heavily han¬ 
dicaps the training of the regulars and thoir 
eftortlve utilization. A very large propor¬ 
tion of them arc absorbed directly or indi¬ 
rectly in the training machine lor the con¬ 
st rlpts and In caretaker Jobs at home and 
overseas. 

The enlarged size of the army has much In¬ 
creased the scale of administrative duties, 
and regulars ore naturally called on to un¬ 
dertake these. In sum. far fewer than be¬ 
fore the war arc available for incorporation 
in fighting formations. 

That means Britain has. In effect, a much 
smaller force uvnllnble to meet an emer¬ 
gency than she hud In 1039. With so few 
formations, commanders and staffs cannot 
get adequate practice in exercises with 
troops—so that even the force Britain has 
cannot be properly trained. Worse still, it 
cannot be adequately equipped—because the 
money that is needed for new weapons is 
swallowed up in paying for useless mouths. 

Pay alone absorbs $238,000,000 of the 
money that Is being spent on the army. In 
1939 it absorbed only $33,600,000, yet pay 
rates were proving more attractive to recruits 
than they are now. 

As the value of money has deprcrlnted, 
however, it is fairer to put the contrast In 
terms of percentages of the total cost of the 
army. Pay now absorbs nearly 30 percent of 
the army’s budget, compared with 8 percent 
in 1939. But pay Is only part of the ordi¬ 
nary cost of maintaining a soldier, lrrc.spec- 
tive of the army's operative equipment and 
more permanent requirements. 

This mere man-malntenace cost (pay, 
food, clothing, carriage, and other supplies) 
absorbs nearly 60 percent of the army’s 
budget, compared with 30 percent before Itie 
w'ur. On the other hand, scarcely more than 
10 percent is now given to the provision of 
warlike equipment, whereas in 1939 neany 40 
percent was devoted to it 

Those figures show how little security 
value Britain Is getting for the piesent im¬ 
mense outlay. They make it clear that Brit¬ 
ain is maintaining the must uneconomic 
kind of army. 

If the number of men were cut down, a 
much larger percentage of the money could 
be devoted to military equipment without 
any Increase in the budget. That would also 
release more manpower for industry, and 
thus help Britain’s industrial effort. With 
a smaller number of men, if they wore all 


regulars, a large number of fighting forma¬ 
tions could be produced, ready for action. 

Conscription is a millstone round Britain’s 
neck—threatening to sink her both mili¬ 
tarily and economically. 

Mr. Speaker, will America learn the 
lesson before it is too late? 

Prance, Germany. Italy, Japan—and 
now England—have become victims of 
universal military training. 

Again I challenge the proponents of 
UMT to present some credible evidence 
that its evil consequences elsewhere will 
not follow in America. 


The Truth Will Out 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. as part of my remarks, I am including 
a timely editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Times-Ilerald, May 6, 1951: 
The Awful Mystery That Explains Itself 

Piece by piece, clue by clue, the most ter¬ 
rible and Buspenscful detective story of all 
time continues to unravel before our eyes. 

The latest chapter in this blood-spattered 
tale Is, of course, the case of IlacArthur now 
coming to the light in spite of all Iruuds and 
maneuvers. 

TI E n\W D :\L IT'.S crartitd 

When the President fired the general in 
the dead of iP'^ht those short few v.-eelrs ago, 
the whole world was 5hocked to nn alert. A 
President does not suddenly, at 1 n. m., send 
for the newspapers and announce that he has 
cut himself off from the ablest man he has 
ever met. 

That is, no President In a sound condition 
does such a thing. 

The firing of MacArthur, taken with the 
manner of his firing, made a basic fact plain 
to everybody from the Politburo in the Krem¬ 
lin. to the boys In the hack room of the late 
Charley Binaggio’s Democratic vote-stealing 
emporium In Kansas City. 

Vast and profoundly important internal ex¬ 
plosions are shaking the Truman gang loose 
from its grip on the governmental power. 

The Raw Deal’s pitch for the moment after 
Mr. Truman’s midnight brainstorm was the 
smear that MacArthur had been relieved of 
duty because he was not only insubordinate, 
but Incompetent. 

That foul effort was hardly begun before 
the Congress, In response to national de¬ 
mand. invited the supposedly disgraced and 
broken insubordinate to come belorc it and 
sny something. 

THE POWER OF HONE.STY 

And so he came and spoke and told his 
story in words that brought tears. Why’.> 
Because dignity and candor and honesty of 
spirit arc so rare in this city at this time 
that men cannot bear their presence without 
emotional anguish. 

We are so long, now, poisoned by the press 
agent’s flash and the phrase maker’s twisted 
version, that for a citizen of powerful char¬ 
acter and powerful mind merely to rise and 
speak the truth as he sees it, is to dislocate 
everybody’s system of behavior. 

When MacArthur had finished his address 
to Congress, that would have seemed enough 
in itself to Jar the last sleei)er awake. 


But now following has come his smashing 
poliit-by-point in the Senate testimony that 
has been forced out Into the light—once 
more against all the artistry of men long 
skilled at smothering the truth that hurts. 

Thus, we have the running record of the 
general’s testimony and with it, too, the 
cheap and narrow, penny ante attempts of 
such cross-examiners as Senators McMahon, 
Fut,BRIGHT, and Kefauver, the Chattanooga 
goo goo. 

It is a devastating exposure. For it does 
happen, now and then, in spite of all the 
snide denials of shallow minds, that a human 
being turns up who fits the title, “hero.” 

Mac Arthur’s calm, unhurried, unshaken 
fidelity to the truth in tlie record tells all 
who read it why he is one who fits the title. 
Heroism is not mere Insensibility to wliipplng 
bullets. 

Heroism is also the power of the soul to 
stand calm against every dog in the pack 
snapping at your heels, for that which you 
can show to be the right. 

Thus, the MacArthur text Is worth the 
reading, to help you under.stand a hero. 

But even more than that, it helps you 
understand the burden of death, desolation, 
and ruin the United States of America, of 
1951, is brought to carry because three Presi¬ 
dents ol the United States have been fail¬ 
ures. 

THRFE PRESIDENTS WHO HAVE FAILED 

The hLstoric lact is that Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roo.sevelt. and Harry S. Truman, 
each in his hour of decision, did not under¬ 
stand his Job or would not live up to It. 

Kurl Marx was on insane political adven¬ 
turer of the nineteenth century Europe who 
preached that all tlie world must bo de¬ 
stroyed so it could be rebuilt In the Imago 
ol nothing human. The short title for this 
WPS called communism. 

Marx was a triviality in the politics of the 
world until Woodrow Wilson, with the help 
of like-minded men in Britain and France, 
failed the moment of power after the war of 
1914-18. That let communism come to world 
significance In Russia. 

In 19.33, Franklin D. Roosevelt saved world 
communism from collapse first by recogniz¬ 
ing the Soviet Government of Russia and 
then by allow’lng Communists to penetrate 
the Government of the United States so far 
that even yet we do not know all. Alger 
Hiss Is hut a surface symbol of the hidden 
total. 

Again, In the war of 1939-45, Roosevelt let 
communism harvest victory at Tehran and 
Yalta. 

Truman, as soon as he took otiico. began 
nt Potsdam the unrelieved succession of 
blunders that now has Americans dying In 
Korea and the best American soldier of our 
time, with relentless courage, dynamiting 
the truth out into the light at last, here in 
Washington. 

The truth is coming out. And It Is awful 
to behold. 


Penalty for Hiring Wetbacks Hailed 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I include in the 
Record two articles from the New York 
Times, on Sunday, May 6. 1951, the first 
by Mr. Gladwin Hill, who is doing much 
to arouse the Nation to the need for a 
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better farm-labor policy, and the second 
by the North American Newspaper Alli¬ 
ance: 

PiKALTT Foa RniNO Wetbacks Railed—Bm- 

PLOTBItS AMD ElCPLOTXBS OlVX QUALIllED 

Backing—^Policy Would Revoke Con¬ 
tracts 

(By Gladwin Rill) 

Xios Angeles, May 6.—The Inauguration 
this week hy Federal ofRclals of a get-tough, 
policy In regard to the employment of Ille¬ 
gal Mexican aliens on western farms re¬ 
ceived hopefully favorable, although quali¬ 
fied, responses from both employer and labor 
quarters. 

The employment of the Mexican wetbacks 
who cross the border Illegally In numbers 
responsibly estimated at upward of 1,000,- 
000 a year, although generally tantamount, 
to harboring a fugitive from Justice, has 
been held to be not a prosecutable offense 
under present law. But such employment 
by farmers who also use legally contracted 
labor from Mexico Is a violation of the 
United States-Mexlco agreement covering 
the temporary importation of Mexican na¬ 
tionals. 

However, the practice of employing low- 
paid wetbacks (so called because they wade 
across the Hio Grande), often alongside of 
legally contracted Mexican labor, is wide¬ 
spread In the Southwest. Up to now it has 
been ignored officially os far as the interna¬ 
tional agreement was concerned. 

CAMPAIGN OF ENFORCEMENT 

This week the United States Employment 
Service announced its Intention of starting, 
In collaboration with the United States Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization Service, a vig¬ 
orous campaign to enforce the agreement 
and penalize farmers employing wetbacks 
by revoking their contracting privileges. 
Mexican labor Is hired under contract to 
make up for purported shortages of domes¬ 
tic citizen farm labor. 

B. A. Harrlgan, secretary of the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association at £1 Centro, 15 
miles north of the border, said, “We'll have 
to watch and see how effective the new 
program is." 

Although the association has a nominal 
policy against wetbacks employment, it has 
been one of the pxlncipal targets of recent 
complaints on this score. 

“If they can get this program on a work¬ 
able basis, we’d prefer legal labor any time." 
Mr. Harrtgan said. “We've always been for a 
legal labor program, but the processing has 
been too slow to fill our requirements." 

PROCESSING OF APPLICATION 

He said It had taken from early January 
to mid-April to process a recent application 
of the association for legal contract labor, 
by the end of which time the need for it had 
passed. 

“We’ve made up our minds," be said, “to 
sacrifice crops rather than go out and scream 
about this." 

Dr. Ernesto Galarza, vice president of the 
National Farm Labor Union, AFL, which has 
been campaigning against wetback employ¬ 
ment as discriminatory against citizen labor, 
said: 

“Tlie union expects that the new policy 
of law enforcement on violations of the 
Mexico-United States farm labor agreement 
will begin here and now In the Imperial 
Valley. 

“The record shows that the Federal 
agencies responsible for these obligations 
have exercised very loose discretion as to 
how much they would let the corporation 
farmers get away with.” 

Glenn Brockway. United States Employ¬ 
ment Service regional director in San Pran- 
clsoo. said the rigorous Inspection of farms 
to be launched immediately would consti¬ 
tute a formal investigation of complaints 
made last February against the concern of 


O’Dwyer A Mets, a leading vegetable com¬ 
pany. Keith Mets is president of the Im¬ 
perial Valley Farmers Association, and Frank 
O'Dwyer, his partner, is a brother of William 
O’Dwyer, United States Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico. About 300 wetbacks were apprehended 
on their ranch, and the Farm Labor Union 
demanded that, under the International 
agreement, their contracting privilege be re¬ 
voked immediately. 

This was not done, the ensuing Interval 
having been taken up with a preliminary 
Investigation by the Employment Service. 
Details of the investigation have not been 
made public. 

Dr. Galarza Indicated this week end that 
the Employment Service’s apparent inten¬ 
tion of dealing with the O’Dwycr & Mets 
concern only on the basis of current employ¬ 
ment conditions would not be considered 
satisfactory by his union. 

Deportations Rise to 680,000 a Year—Rate 

Is 50 Times That of 10 Years Ago—Drive 

ON Illegal Entries Also Stepped Up 

Washington, May 6.—^I’he United States 
Is yearly deporting 60 times as many aliens 
as was the case 10 years ago. In the drive to 
bolster internal security it is also stopping 
a record number seeking to enter the coun¬ 
try illegally, the ratio being six tlnres that 
of 6 years ago. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv¬ 
ice. according to A. R. Mackey, Acting Immi¬ 
gration Commissioner, deported in the past 
year nearly 580,000 aliens, roughly double 
the total of the previous year. He stated 
that arrests of those seeking entry totaled 
another 470,000, which also was almost dou¬ 
ble the total of the preceding year. 

In addition, he said, 154 aliens were free 
under bond pending court determination of 
their deportability on subversive charges. 
About 200 others were under arrest on sim¬ 
ilar charges, he added. 

Smuggling of aliens went on along the 
scacoasts and along the Mexican and Cana¬ 
dian borders, he declared. The Mexican 
border, he added, was the avenue for thou¬ 
sands of European aliens being smuggled 
in as Mexicans seeking migratory farm work. 

European aliens inevitably succeeded when 
they sought to cross the Mexican border, he 
asserted, factors being a thin border patrol 
and illegal entry of Mexicans that had 
reached such proportions that it is now 
comparable to an invasion. 

The Commissioner said that the crush of 
those seeking entry, legally or illegally, had 
been terrific since the end of the war and 
that the trend was still upward. 

He stated that. In the past year, immigra¬ 
tion officers had boarded 60,000 arriving ships 
and 87,000 airplanes In the drive to cull out 
the undesirables and the ineligible. 

“All Indications point to on anticipated in¬ 
crease In the number of attempted smuggling 
op3rations," he warned. 


Korean Campaign 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday»May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to Include in the Record the follow¬ 
ing article by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 
Mr. Baldwin is known throughout the 
world as one of our best-informed writ¬ 
ers on military affairs. The article ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times yester¬ 


day. It is an excellent analysis of the 
Korean campaign. Many persons have 
alleged that we were guilty of faulty 
troop dispositions last fall when the 
enemy forced us into a rapid retreat. I 
note that Mr. Baldwin is of the opinion 
that the enemy’s success at that time was 
due in part to our mistakes, including 
our faulty troop dispositions. 

The article follows: 

Chinese Are Repulsed but Battle Isn’t 

Over—Enemy in Korea Shown To Be Un¬ 
able To Carry on a Sustained Offensive 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Communist spring offensive in Korea 
took a breather last week os the enemy re¬ 
grouped his forces, possibly for a resumption 
of the defenrive, or a second blow. 

The balance sheet of battle after the first 
round in the long-anticipated drive was. so 
far, in our favor, but there was unending 
fighting ahead, and the enemy had scored 
some gains. The enemy accomplishments in 
the first 2 weeks of attack were; 

1. Maximum advances at points of deepest 
penetration of 30 to 35 miles. In part our 
retreat was clearly attributable to enemy 
breakthrough, or enemy pressure, but In part 
It represented a planned rolling with the 
punch. 

2. Clearance of all UN forces, except In a 
small sector near the east coast, from North 
Korea. This retreat south of the thiity- 
elghth parallel—though unimportant mili¬ 
tarily—is of potential significance psychologi¬ 
cally and politically if the enemy should scon 
prove willing to negotiate an end to the war 
on the basis of the status quo in Korea prior 
to last June—something that seems unlikely. 

3. Severance by the enemy of the Scoul- 
Chunchon lateral road—not by any means 
vital to our defense but useful for supply 
purposes—and capture of Chunchon, im¬ 
portant road junction and pivot in central 
Korea, for possible further offensive opera¬ 
tions. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 

4. Emphatic reussertion of the Chinese 
Communist combat and psychological su¬ 
periority over the South Koreans. The 
breakthrough of the enemy on the central 
front was against a South Korean division. 
As an officer puts It: “A very unusual thing 
is happeni'^g in Korea. The South Koreans 
now fight very well, indeed, when they are 
opposing North Koreans. But Just let one 
lone Chinese come at them, with possibly 
the intention of surrendering, and the South 
Koreans break and run like hell. I suppo.^'c 
this is a throwback to the centuries of op¬ 
pression which the Koreans suffered under 
the Chinese. Also they know that the Chi¬ 
nese have no mercy on anyone, themselves 
Included.” 

6. The imposition of fairly heavy casuol- 
tles—killed, wounded, prisoners, and mitr¬ 
ing—on two South Korean divisions, the 
Fifth and Sixth, and on one British bat¬ 
talion and a few American smaller units. 
united states-un accomplishments 

These enemy gains to date were, however, 
in no sense decisive and they were more 
than balanced by United States and UN 
accomplishments: 

1. Seoul, unimportant militarily, hut of 
some significance loglstlcally and of con¬ 
siderable Importance politically and psycho¬ 
logically if the enemy should contemplate 
cease-fire negotiations, was still In our hands 
at the end of the first phase of the enemy’s 
offensive. 

2. More Important, our Army was still in¬ 
tact, it had fought a canny retirement; the 
enemy had failed to trap or destroy any 
portions of it. 

3. The enemy offensive was still far short 
of what might have been its ultimate goal— 
the ejection of UN forces from Korea; in 
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fact, this goal at the week end was not even 
In Bight. 

4. For limited and Indecisive territorial 
gains, the enemy’s losses had been very 
large—possibly between 40,000 and 70,000 
total casualties since the attack began 2 
weeks ago. Although casualties in some 
South Korean and a few small UN units were 
high, the overfall casualties of United States 
and UN forces were small: the ratio was 
probably at least 10 to 1 in our favor. 

From this balance sheet to date of the 
results of the enemy’s spring offensive cer¬ 
tain conclusions can be drawn. 

A NEW UNITED STATES ARMY 

Perhaps the first and most Important one, 
which has been increasingly obvious ever 
since Lt. Ocn. Matthew B. Ridgway assumed 
command in Korea in January, but which 
deserves restatement. Is that the United 
States troops now fighting in Korea are a 
far call. Indeed, from the inexperienced, un¬ 
disciplined units that were first committed 
to Korea last summer. We now have an 
army In Korea of which Americans can be 
proud. It has two great factors of superiority 
to the enemy—superior firepower and su¬ 
perior mobility—and, of course, an element 
Inherent to both these factors—a far more 
ample supply system. This has enabled ua 
to meet and, so far, defeat, the enemy's 
numerical superiority of about 2% to 1. 

Our superior firepower Is primarily attrib¬ 
utable to our artillery and alrpower; our 
superior mobility Is due to our far more com¬ 
plete motorization, and to the fact that we 
are no lunger road-bound as we once were, 
but have now developed the “goat-legs” 
necessary for the cross-country mobility es¬ 
sential to Korea. We still, of course, have 
weaknesses and some units are superior to 
other.s. One of the weaknesses Is our fail¬ 
ure to exploit or utilize adequately all In¬ 
telligence sources; our combat intelligence 
still leaves much to be desired. 

The greatest weakness Is still the South 
Korean army, an army now 10 divisions 
strong (about six of them at or near the 
front), which must be used, despite Its weak- 
nessc.s. If a line across the Korean peninsula 
Is to be held. 

IMPORTANCE OF MORALE 

Another potential weakness, which may be 
magnified by time, Is United States troop 
morale. Excellent now, after a low point in 
December and January, It cannot be ex¬ 
pected to remain at the same high level If 
the war drags on Indefinitely, If the front— 
ns It eventually will be—Is affected by the 
dissensions at home, and if the rotation 
system, which has been started, does not 
progress rapidly. The difficulty will be. as 
far as the latter point is concerned, that 
Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, new com¬ 
mander of the Eighth Army, Is in a damned- 
If-he-docs-and-damned-lf-he-doesn’t posi¬ 
tion. To keep morale up, rotation Is Impor¬ 
tant, but If rotation Is practiced on the scale 
projected—the replacement of some 600 vet¬ 
erans a day by men from the United States— 
the combat efficiency of the Eighth Army is 
likely to decline, at least temporarily. 

Another conclusion that can be drawn 
from the spring offensive to date Is that the 
enemy is unable, even after a long period of 
preparations, to mount and maintain a sus¬ 
tained major offensive In the face of our 
superior firepower and mobility. The attack 
at the end of April was the heaviest yet 
delivered against the UN forces in Korea and 
the first major all-out offensive since the 
Communists struck us In late November and 
early December. 

Tlie enemy successes last fall. It Is now 
apparent, were due not only to their superior¬ 
ity In numbers, but also to our faulty troop 
dispositions and to our own mistakes; and 
our retreat on the west coast was more 
precipitate and extensive than It need have 
been. It may well be that the enemy will 


commence a second phase of his spring offen¬ 
sive at any time, but on the other hand his 
defensive and cautious attitude lost week In¬ 
dicated the possibility that he has tempo¬ 
rarily shot his bolt. 

AIR FORCE HELD BACK 

As a possible corrolary to this conclusion, 
one may also reason that the enemy today is 
no more anxious to extend the war in Korea 
than our administration is. His failure, so 
far, to commit the 800-odd planes of the 
Chinese Communist Air Force to unlimited 
support of his attack Indicates (a) awareness 
that this air force Is still weak and not pre¬ 
pared to support adequately (without direct 
Soviet help) Communist ground troops; (b) 
understanding that an all-out air attack 
upon our ground troops or bases would elim¬ 
inate the “privileged sanctuaries,” which 
both sides—due to mutual air restraint— 
have enjoyed; (c) comprehension that such 
air attacks would provoke a less limited war 
and might lead to unpredictable conse¬ 
quences; and (d) a possible decision to keep 
us fighting Indefinitely In Korea but not to 
try to expel us. 

STRATEGY OP ATTRITION 

These last conclusions, however, are pmely 
tentative and. of course, subject to future 
change. There long has been general agree¬ 
ment that about the most damaging strat¬ 
egy the Communists could undertake would 
be a strategy of attrition, rather than an 
attempt, at unlimited cost, to push us out 
of Korea altogether. However, the enemy 
probably realizes that If his spring offensive 
falls to accomplish more decisive results 
than it has yet done, and if the fighting set¬ 
tles down to unending attrition, a recon¬ 
sideration of our entire strategy in Korea 
and of the means we might take to bring 
the war to an end, is Inevitable, particularly 
in view of Ihe MacArthur attacks upon the 
administration’s policy. 


General Viewed as the Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1. 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting in the Record this article by 
Dorothy Thompson, which is very cryp¬ 
tic but right to the point. I even suggest 
you read the current issue of the Amer¬ 
ican Mercury; 

General Viewed as the Father—People 
Desperately Feel the Need for Protec¬ 
tion—Leadership Lacking in Worst Crists 
of History 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Tlie current American Mercury has an ar¬ 
ticle on the business career of President Tru¬ 
man, which if It Is not true is slzzUngly libel¬ 
ous. and which, if it is true. Is a further 
terrifying revelation of the state of the 
Union and its leadership during the worst 
crisis In the history of this Nation, and of 
western civilization. 

Like others, we have speculated on the 
reasons for the extraordinary, even hysteri¬ 
cal, popular demonstration accompanying 
the return of General MacArthur. 

We do not know, but we doubt that this 
demonstration has much to do with the ob¬ 
vious controversy. Every poll has shown that 
the Korean war is profoundly unpopular. 
On the direct issue—^that of extending the 
war or restricting it—we would guess that 


the people want less, rather than more w»r. 
and anyhow, on the ostensible Issue the 
quarrel between the President and the gen¬ 
eral Is. in our opinion, more apparent than 
real. But the ostensible issue does not ac¬ 
count for the emotional upsurge greeting the 
general. It is a more complicated mass 
phenomenon. 

The American people feel that there is 
“something rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
They have had unrolled before their eyes and 
ears revelations of errors and misdemeanors 
unique in American history: Of secret inter¬ 
national agreements whose deadly seeds now 
bear their poison fruits; of spies, native and 
alien, who have penetrated Into state secrets 
with the utmost ease and sometimes with 
the collusion of high officials of Govern¬ 
ment; of brazen collusions between gangsters 
and police officers; of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds to reward political hench¬ 
men—scandals reaching right Into the 
White House. 

There is an immeasurable crisis of confi¬ 
dence. The people are outraged In every 
moral Instinct, and wounded In their pride, 
at a moment of great reverses In a war they 
never sought. 

Into this crisis comes a man about whom 
there has never been a hint of corruption. 
While all this has been going on, he has been 
serving his country, with bravery and honor. 
He had no part in any of the conferences 
that have produced the poisoned fruits. 
Among all the victors he was the most mag¬ 
nanimous; of all the postwar administrators 
the most admirable. For 14 years he has 
not set foot in America, but wherever he 
stood has been America—and many cannot 
find America at home. He exudes independ¬ 
ence—the most traditional American char¬ 
acteristic. He looks the wry Americans pic¬ 
ture the ideal American man. He bears 
himself with ease and dignity. He is aloof 
among backslappers, but without supercil¬ 
iousness. In his speech there is an echo of 
the old schoolbook texts that have formed 
part of the American subconscious. As he 
rlde.s through the streets, with his young son 
at his side, shy but poised, he Is the picture 
of a father who neither unfairly punishes 
nor spoils. 

I submit that in terms of public response, 
the matter of whether his opinions are right 
or wrong Is negligible. The throngs cheer¬ 
ing themselves hoarse are not responding to 
an opinion but to a personality. They hold 
him responsible for no Ills; his life has not 
been devoted to money: they are confident 
that he would never betray, nor cheat, nor 
lie, nor behave dishonorably. They cannot 
Imagine him surrounded by crooks and 6 
percenters. In the Augean Stables he ap¬ 
pears godly and clean. They feel him to be 
morally admirable, at a time when they feel 
morally debased, in a collective sense of 
shame. 

He is, to use a psychological term, the per¬ 
fect father image to a people who have begun 
to feel that they are not the legitimate sons 
of their present political fathers—and who 
desperately feel the need for protection. 

New York Times Disagrees With General 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, let me call 
attention of the Members to a very inter¬ 
esting editorial which appeared in the 
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great New York Times on Monday, May 
7,1051: 

IDxBAn m Wasbikotok 

Quite apart from any personal or partisan 
Issues, the opening sessions of the Senate 
hearings and General MacArthur’s testimony 
have paved the way for a searching debate 
on our policies In the Far East. The atmos¬ 
phere in the Senate committee room has 
been grave, as It should be. Momentous 
questions are being posed. General Mac- 
Arthur has made a substantial contribution 
to the tone of the bearings by his sense of 
decorum and his forthrightness. Similarly, 
his questioners thus far have kept the hear¬ 
ings on a high plane and have reflected the 
temper of the thoughtful public In an ear¬ 
nest search for truth and Judgment. 

The general has repeatedly made plain his 
preoccupation with the events of the Korean 
battlefield. Those events themselves give 
additional significance to the testimony that 
Is presented. During the past week the first 
phase of the present Chinese Communist of¬ 
fensive has spent itself. The character of 
the attrltlonal defensive war that Is our offi¬ 
cial policy has been admirably Illustrated. In 
a limited sense, as General Van Fleet has 
pointed out, this phase of the operations has 
been victorious. That does not mean, un¬ 
fortunately, that there Is in sight any early 
end to the hostilities. 

The debate, whose groundwork has been 
laid by General MacArthur, must necessarily 
resolve about the ways and means by which 
such an end can be achieved. General Mac¬ 
Arthur makes it quite clear that he believes 
that a limited extension of operations will 
bring that early end. This belief Is based on 
the willingness to accept the risk of formal 
Soviet intervention and the conviction that 
such intervention is less likely than many 
persons fear. 

We are unable to concur in these basic 
beliefs and assumptions. It has not been 
made convincingly clear, as far as we are 
concerned, that extended air operations and 
a naval blockade of Communist China would 
materially shorten the war or reduce to any 
appreciable extent our grievous casualties. 
Likewise, the possibility of formal Soviet in¬ 
tervention is, in our Judgment, a graver risk 
than it appears to be in General MacArthur’s 
calculation. 

Similarly, we cannot accept a course of 
action that would almost certainly estrange 
us from our major allies. To accept the 
Korean struggle as a United States opera¬ 
tion rather than as an operation of the 
United Nations would be to destroy all the 
advance that has been made toward the con¬ 
cept of real collective security. It Is quite 
true that we bear the brunt of the collective 
action but we dare not, unilaterally, deny 
its collective character. 

With General MacArthur’s appeal for 
tightening the economic ring on Communist 
China through the imposition of embargoes 
we are in entire sympathy. There is no ex¬ 
cuse for strengthening an enemy that is 
making war on us, even if our military action 
In return is limited In scope. So long as we 
are being shot at it is common prudence 
to provide no bullets to the enemy. 

The Senate hearings are clarifying the 
question of the equipment, training, and use 
of the Chinese Nationalist force on Formosa. 
This force has been organised thus far for 
essentially defensive piurposes, and it is our 
present policy, wisely, to aid in this effort. 
It is not seriously argued that the Chinese 
Nationalists are now in a position to imder- 
take an invasion of the Chinese mainland.; 
The issue In the present debate is whether 
this force could and should be used for di¬ 
versionary purposes. 


The very sharpness with which the testi¬ 
mony has pointed lip real differences in opin¬ 
ion and Judgment has also made it possible 
to see clearly that what is really being de¬ 
bated is tactics rather than grand strategy. 
There has been no suggestion in these hear¬ 
ings of a retreat to any Insular American 
**fortress.'* There is no hint of abandon¬ 
ment of our vital obligations in Europe and 
elsewhere In the world* There Is agreement 
that we must resist Communist aggression. 
There is. on the other hand, sharp disagree¬ 
ment as to the best means to employ in that 
resistance in one specific theater of opera¬ 
tions. That disagreement can be the means 
of bringing about the broad exploration of 
our policy, the correction of some mistakes 
and the building up of closer Integration 
and greater strength. 


What'f Ahead: Peace or War? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MIKNK30TA 

IN TKE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8, t9Sl 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the very 
enlightening debate on the American 
Forum of the Air on Sunday. April 6, 
1951, between the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Cain]. 
The subject was What’s Ahead: Peace 
or War? 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What’s Ahead: Peace or War? 

Announcer, Good afternoon, it’s time 
again to Join the American Forum of the 
Air. Today the American Forum of the Air 
presents a discussion on the vital topic 
What’s Ahead: Peace or War? Here with us 
today to discuss this problem is Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, Democrat, of Oklahoma, who 
says: '’Peace can only be achieved through 
bipartisan unity at home and cooperation 
with other free nations." And Senator 
Harkt P. Caxn, Republican, of Washington 
State, who says: “The indecisive and futile 
course of action in Korea could lead to a 
global war." 

And now. here is your moderator, who 23 
years ago, founded the American Forum of 
the Air, Theodore Granik. 

Moderator Granik. General MacArthiu-’s 
dramatic and exciting testimony before the 
United States Senate has focused the spot¬ 
light of world attention on American foreign 
and military policy. 

The great debate is on again—In the Con¬ 
gress. in the homes, in the schools, and on 
every street comer. Everyone asks, "What’s 
ahead: Peace or war?" We pose this vital 
question to our two distinguished guests. 
Senator Knot, who has been one of the ad¬ 
ministration’s leading spokesmen on the 
MacArthur issue, and Senator Cain, who la 
the author of two opposing Senate resolu¬ 
tions—one caUlng for a declaration of war 
against Communist China, and the other 
calling for withdrawal of aU American troopi 
In Korea. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to open to¬ 
day’s discussion with a quote from an article 
by Walter Lippmann entitled "The Point of 


No Return.’* appearing in the May Issue of 
Reader’s Digest, America’s leading magazine. 
He says, "World war HI can be fought. 
There is no prospect whatsoever that it could 
be finished. Nothing Is so certain, no 
prophecy Is so sure, as that once world war 
HI started it would spread like a prairie fire 
and would become an uncontrollable, in¬ 
conclusive, Interminable complex of rlvll 
and International wars." 

Senator Cain, would you care to comment 
on Mr. Lippmann’s views? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik, the first public 
statement I ever made when I left the Army 
at the end of World War II was that if civil¬ 
ization was to live, war must be abolished. 
I could not agree with Mr. Llppmann’s con¬ 
tention more, but I am completely convinced 
our present national policy and international 
policy in Korea can but lead to more war. to 
more blood, to more death, to more futility 
and frustration, to more tragedy, and, finally, 
to complete appeasement. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kerr. Mr. Lippmann has said that 
world war HI can be fought. There is no 
doubt about that, but I think world war 
III can be avoided and I think that we are 
following the policy which has the best 
chance, first, to avoid world war UI; second, 
to win It, if it Is forced upon us. I do not 
agree with Mr. Lippmann that if world war 
III is forced upon us, it will mean the end 
of our country, or of our civilization. Nor 
can I agree with my distinguished friend 
here that the present policies of our Gov¬ 
ernment, which In the main have been 
worked out on a bipartisan basis, lead to 
confusion and appeasement. On the con¬ 
trary, they lead to the suppression and pre¬ 
vention of aggression, and that alone—that 
alone—is what will prevent world war III. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik, there are a 
number of things that I want to say in my 
own right with reference to my good friend, 
the Senator from Oklahoma. I want to ask 
him. What is the administration’s policy in 
Korea? 

Senator Kerr. I will be glad to give that 
to the Senator. 

Senator Cain. Please* do. 

Senator Kerr. The administration policy 
in Korea: First, to punish the aggressor, to 
limit the conflict, to prevent its spread, to 
bring an honorable settlement as soon as 
possible, to remember that Russia Is our 
No. 1 enemy, that the prevention of world 
war III is our No. 1 objective, and that the 
passage of each 24 hours is another victory, 
first, in the avoidance of world war HI; 
second, in the building of greater strength. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik, I think It was 
on the 27th day of June 1050, more than 10 
months ago, that the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and 52 other free nations of this world, 
members all of the United Nations, signed 
a solemn resolution that their mission in 
Korea was to be that of expelling the enei. 
whoever that enemy might be, from Korea, 
and making of Korea a free, a united, and a 
self-control led nation. ’That mission to 
which the United States lent its name, Its 
power, its prestige, and its courage, has never 
to this minute been changed, but I will tell 
you what has been changed: Our administra¬ 
tion In the middle of a war has changed its 
policy. No longer are we Americana together 
with our Allied friends determined to repel 
and expel an enemy from Korea, as was our 
Initial determination; but now we have de¬ 
cided to resist aggression. Aggression la 
bent and determined to destroy freedom in 
Its entirety from the face of the earth, and 
now we free people, according to what Sena¬ 
tor Robert Kxrr, of Oklahoma, has Just 
said, are content and satisfied to resist an 
aggressor who is determined to overrun us; 
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and 1 say, from my point of view. I think it 
la an impossible attainment to undertake. 

Moderator Obamxx. Senator Kebr. 

Senator Kxaa. In resisting and stopping 
and punishing the aggressor, we do not un¬ 
dertake nor must we ever permit ourselves 
to be forced into the posture of bringing on a 
bigger war and a greater conflict in the name 
of achieving victory in the lesser conflict. 
Our purpose is to restore peace. Our purpose 
is to punish aggression. Our purpose is to 
prevent aggression. And that we can best 
do on the basis we now operate, rather than 
on the basis either as proposed by my dis¬ 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Wash¬ 
ington, to declare war on China, on the one 
hand, or pull out and abandon Korea on 
the other. 

Moderator Granzk. V/hlch of those resolu¬ 
tions do you want to comment on, Senator 
Cain? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik, at the mo- 
.ment I want to say that the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma has not told the 
American audience why the administration 
seeks to change Its mission in the middle of 
the war. The answer to that is relatively 
simple—there is no enswer for it. Robert S. 
Kerr hes said that we set out now to punish 
the aggressor. 

Senator Kerr. I said, “We .set out first to 
do that.” We still seek that. That was our 
objective and that is our objective. 

Senator Cain. The.ee good people here are 
entitled to all of tlie facts in this tragic 
bloodbath in which wc are now engaged in 
Korea. Admittedly, we punish the enemy, 
and v/e punish many badly with what we 
have and under the restrictions which are 
imposed upon men. many of whom today are 
dying because they do not have a proper 
chance to die for themselves. But the testi¬ 
mony in the la.st 3 days before the joint 
committee of the United States Senate is 
that already there have been suffered in 10 
months a million battle casualties and more 
than a million casualtie.s among civilians, a 
total of more than 2.000.000 casualties In 
ten short months on a narrow corridor and 
peninsula known as Korea. I ask anybody 
to point out to me, if they can. where, in the 
annals of all hi.^tory. there has ever been so 
much blood-hcd. and can they give me one 
simple, solid answer as to how we are ever 
going, in high moral and principle terms, if 
you please, to carry out our mission of mak¬ 
ing Korea free again if now our sole deter¬ 
mination is to keep from being thrown back 
In the sea by resisting on or about the 
thirty-eighth parallel. History has no paral¬ 
lel to this fantastic situation. 

Senator Kerr. If this is a one-man dis¬ 
cussion, say so; otherwise let me give the peo¬ 
ple the facts. There has been terrible trag¬ 
edy in Korea. There is terrible tragedy in 
Korea. But what. I ask the Senator from 
Washington, would it be if this Nation be¬ 
came involved in an all-out war in the mire 
and the jungle of China. Certainly, there la 
tragedy in Korea. Certainly, there Is blood¬ 
shed. But its purpose is to prevent a greater 
conflict. Its purpose is to punish the ag¬ 
gressor, repel the aggressor, and restore peace. 
That is the reason why today the Koreans 
support this effort with fanatical loyalty and 
devotion. That is the reason that they pray 
God that the United Nations will not leave 
there until they have restored peace and 
unity in Korea, and that is the reason that 
the people around the world hope that that 
awful bloodbath will not be visited on the 
rest of the world. One atomic bomb, one 
atomic bomb raid In this country, which 
could easily come about by reason of our 
pushing the war into China, as advocated by 
General MacArthur, or the Senator from 
Washington in his resolution to declare war 
on China—one atomic bomb attack—could 


bring to our own country and our own citi¬ 
zens 10 times the bloodshed that has taken 
place In Korea, and it is to prevent that, 
Mr. Granik, that we are punishing the ag¬ 
gressor; it is to prevent that that we refuse 
to permit the spread of the conflict if we can 
prevent it; that is the reason that we op¬ 
pose those who would provoke a greater 
more terrible war. 

Senator Cain. Ten months ago In June the 
administration was very brave and very bold. 
It set out to repel an aggressor from Korea. 
Ten months later that aggressor, many 
Americans, and many of our allied friends 
throughout the world are scared to death. 
They say If we carry the war on to our ene¬ 
my, all kinds of possibilities may happen. 
Why, if that is their present decision, did 
they not take the time to think 10 months 
ago, when every risk and every hazard to 
which they make reference today was clearly 
and apparently and obviously present in 
front of all of us? The Senator from Okla¬ 
homa says that we seek to carry war to the 
jungle, and I think his words were “in the 
mire of China.” He can find no scrap of 
testimony or evidence from any authoritative 
source that that Is the desire of any among 
us, who seek only to defeat the enemy in 
Korea and carry out our declared intentions 
last June. 

Senator Kerr. I would not know what else 
would be In the mind of one who seeks to 
declare war In China. I could not know 
what else would be in the mind of General 
MacArthur when he said, *T would issue an 
ultimatum to China that if she did not cease 
fire we would regard it as a declaration of 
war.” I would not know what else v;as in 
the mind of General MacArthur when he 
seeks to send the troops of Chiang Kai-shek 
on to the continent to open up a second 
front. I would not know what else was in 
the mind of General MacArthur when he 
said, “Let us bomb the bases of interior 
China.” We must not lose sight of the fact 
that our objective is peace—not war. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that to win 
the peace we must limit the conflict as much 
as possible and fall and refuse to provoke 
the conflict into that global structure, which 
l.s the thing we all fear and dread and are 
determined to prevent. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Cain, would 
you care to comment on your resolution? 

Senator Cain. Senator Robert Kerr and I 
are both very serious and very sincere In our 
contrary points of view and the American 
people ought to listen to everybody they 
have a chance to these days. I feel that to 
continue to fail to carry out our mission in 
Korea Is to provide the greatest Incitement 
and the greatest likelihood 1 could possibly 
define of the coming of world war III because 
do not fail to bear In mind that 63 nations 
10 months ago said that collectively we are 
going to stamp out the fire of aggression 
wherever It may crop up, and now our first 
incitement, our initial undertaking, is tak¬ 
ing place in Korea. 

Moderator Granik. Would you declare war 
on China? How far would you go? 

Senator Cain. Speaking for myself, we have 
been heavily engaged In one of the greatest 
major wars in all history, and particularly 
with Red China since November of last 
year, if a man wants to recognize the ob¬ 
vious, certainly, I think If he is a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, he 
ought to be willing to declare war In order 
that as a Member of Congress he can have 
something to do with the management of 
that war. I am a sturdy Republican, a very 
positive one, but I do not criticize the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for what I some¬ 
times think Is mismanagement when I, as a 
Member of the Senate, have not had an 


opportunity to assume any responsibility for 
the management of those undertakings. Of 
course, I would declare war. 

Senator Kerr. Not even Senator Cain 
would say we went to Korea to declare war 
on China. We went to Korea to avoid war 
with Russia. The only way I know of to 
carry out an objective is to carry It out, and 
the only way to do that is to know what it 
Is, and not what it is not, and therefore we 
must not lose sight of the limited objective 
in Korea by casting the god of war out 
yonder to another and different and vio¬ 
lently opposed objective, which would be 
not only becoming Involved in a world-wide 
struggle, but deliberately provoking it our¬ 
selves. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Cain. 

Senator Cain, We did not go to Korea to 
declare war. as Senator Robert Kerr says. 

Senator Kerr. On Red China. 

Senator Cain. Walt a minute. We went 
to Korea to get rid of our enemy at that 
time. On. I think it was the 28th day of 
November. Red China entered that war 
against us and our allies, and since that 
time they crossed the Yalu River, the United 
States has been opposed, and our allies in 
Korea, by two enemies—the North Koreans 
a Id the Red Chinese—and we still have our 
Initial mission of repelling that enemy and 
restoring freedom, and the greatest people 
who suffer today, sad as our tragedy today 
is In America, and Great Britain. Prance, 
and Turkey, and the rest, are the Koreans. 
More than a million of them have died in 
this accordion war that not only has gone 
up and down that peninsula four or five 
times, but Senator Robert Kerr Is the last 
man to tell me how many more times. It 
is going to go up and down until the Chinese 
either give up. or until they offer terms at 
the peace table unrelated to the conflict in 
Korea and out of which comes appeasement 
on the part of free people. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. No matter how many Red 
Chinese are In Korea—and I remember back 
yonder about the last of November Mac- 
Arthur said that before they struck us there 
were about 60,000 of them, and after they 
struck us he said there were a million of 
them. He was just as badly in error in the 
second instance as he was in the first. But, 
regardless of how many there are, it is not 
2 percent of their available manpower, and if 
we went Into China, if we carried the war to 
China, if we declared war on China, If we 
issued the ultimatum to China, then we our¬ 
selves would be deliberately provoking the 
all-out war with all the manpower of China, 
not 2 percent of It, as we now have in 
Korea and where we have the opportunity to 
punish them sufficiently to where they 
themselves will either seek or accept respon¬ 
sible peace and refrain from aggression, but 
If we ourselves carried it to them we would 
open up that which Walter Llppmann de¬ 
scribed so dramatically. While I do not agree 
with its pessimistic finality, I do realize that 
it would be terrible beyond all description. 

Moderator Granik. Do you want to answer 
that? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Kerr knows there are 
many answers for some of what he has said 
Just now and he knows that I have them. 
He talks of Intelligence and by inference 
condemns General MacArthur when we know 
that intelligence to be effective cannot be 
collected by the commander on his immedi¬ 
ate front but comes out of the chancellories 
of the world and through our Central In¬ 
telligence Agency over here. It Is for those 
who are in authority to send intelligence to 
the commander, and Bob Kerr ought to know 
that. 

Senator Kerr. Tlicse who would expect 
that from MacArthur do not know Mac¬ 
Arthur. 
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Moderator Qsamik. Tbe first question? Qo 
ahead, sir. 

Colonel Smith. I am J. R. Smith, a retired 
Army colonel. My question is addressed to 
Senator Ksaa. 

Ever since 198S there has been constant 
appeasement of Soviet Russia by our admin¬ 
istration and State Department. Now So¬ 
cialist Britain is also favoring it. Do you 
believe such tactics insure future peace for 
the United States? 

Senator Kcsa. I do not believe either state¬ 
ment. I am positive that appeasement Is 
destined to failure, whoever practices it. 
But anybody who thinks that we are ap¬ 
peasing in Korea certainly does not know 
what is going on and, as J said awhile ago. 
1 do not agree with the man’s premise. I 
deny and I defy and I decry appeasement 
by this Government at any time, at any 
place, for any purpose. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Cain? 

Senator Cain. You want me to answer 
that? 

Moderator Granik. Yes. 

Senator Cain. I could not agree more with 
Colonel Smith, who made that statement. 
AH we have to do, in other words, is to look 
at statistics, which are Important occasion¬ 
ally. How many Communists were there 
on the face of the earth in 1946? How many 
more are there today in the Far East than 
there were in 1945? How many have been 
added since the Secretary of State went out 
into the Far East to force and require a 
coalition government between the Commu¬ 
nists and the Nationalists? You could no 
more do that than you would make oil and 
water mix. Of course, Z think there has 
been appeasement. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kzsr? 

Senator BUcrr. I am amused at the state¬ 
ment of the Senator from Washington that 
by reason of the fact that there are more 
Communists today it necessarily follows that 
we have appeased them. I want to say that 
the farmers in Oklahoma have been fighting 
the green bugs all my life and there are more 
of them this spring than I have ever known. 

Senator Cain. Then that is just as little a 
compliment to the management that you ex¬ 
ercise in Oklahoma as there is in the State 
Department. 

Senator Kerr. That is a recognition of the 
fact that green bugs are like Communists. 

Senator Cain. Please talk about China. 

Senator Kxrr. That was not what the 
question was. 

Moderator Oranix. Another question? 

Mr. Gxttsxsobn. My name is Bernard B. 
Gettelsohn. a manufacturer. My question is 
to Senator Cain. 

If your resolution on declaring war on Red 
China is adopted, will we have the full sup¬ 
port of the members of the United Nations? 

Senator Cain. That matter must be de¬ 
cided in the future. So far, there has been 
an unusual—find it difficult to understand 
why, because 1 think they, collectively, and 
that includes us. too, are likely to commit 
collective suicide. But the free nations of 
the world, those who are supposed to be en¬ 
gaged with us in Korea, have either been 
very reluctant In their contributions or. thus 
far, have not contributed anything at all. I 
believe in working with all the free nations 
of the world, but it is a two-way street, and 
if we seek and want to live, the time has come 
when there must be equal contributions 
from equal partners. 

Moderator Granik. Senator Kerr. 

Senator Kxrr. We know that we would not 
have our allies, we would not have tbe Amer¬ 
ican people. They do not want to declare a 
war on China. That would be the way first 
not to commit collective suicide, because our 
allies would refuse to join us in that self- 
imposed hara-kiri. 

Moderator Cr.anik. We will take another 
question. 


My. Hawvrr. My name is Carl P. Hawver. 
I am employed In the Capitol, and I have 
spent some time in Russia. This question is 
addressed to Senator Ksna. 

Can we reasonably expect true peace under 
any conditions short of defeat of tbe com¬ 
munistic stronghold in Russia? 

Senator Ksaa. We can expect true peace 
when we and our allies have reached that 
stage of collective strength that Russia rec¬ 
ognises that to attack us is suicide for her. 
When we have achieved that unity and that 
collective strength we can compel the Soviet 
before the bar of world Judgment. We can 
compel peace with responsible guaranties, 
and only, however, from the position and 
foundation of that united strength that will 
enable us to be in position to back up what 
we say and compel them to back up what 
they aay. 

Moderator Oeanik. Senator Cain? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Granik, I think there is 
a chance for peace with Russia, and on the 
lace of the earth in the future, but that 
peace can only come when the aggressors, 
imperialist Communists everywhere in the 
world become totally convinced that the col¬ 
lective forces and determination and spirit 
and courage of the free people are sulAciently 
strong to make any war undertaking un¬ 
likely. It is for that reason I keep my chief 
preoccupation on the Initial undertaking of 
freedom to stamp out the fire of aggression 
on the basis of the way in which we are pres¬ 
ently and have been going for 10 months. I 
think that world war III is very, very likely, 
and I am sad about It. 

Senator Kerr. I am glad Senator Cain 
based his hope for peace on that collective 
strength when the collective forces arc strong 
enough because that is the structure that 
we now have In a small way; that is the 
structure we must build; that is the struc¬ 
ture we must keep. 

Moderator Granik. Another question? 

Mr. Levy. My name is Warren Levy, New 
York City. 

Senator Cain, you have asked for a dec¬ 
laration of war against Communist China. 

Senator Cain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Levy. Are you actually willing to risk 
a war with Soviet Russia through such a 
declaration? 

Senator Cain. I am much more Interested 
in winning the war, young man, in which 
we are engaged as an individual citizen of 
this Republic. As an individual Member 
of the United States Senate. I think we ought 
to declare war. but, what Is much more im¬ 
portant, for that Imparts a moral question, 
we ought to get on with winning the war 
in which we have, and now are, engaged In 
and in which more than 2.000,000 people In 
30 short months have been destroyed in one 
way or another. 

Moderator Granik. Time for summaries. 
Senator Kerb? 

Senator Kerr. In answer to tbe question, 
Wliat is ahead: peace or war? 1 believe that 
if the American people will truly work, it 
can be peace. However, this cannot result 
from wishful thinking. It will not come 
about by accident. Bernard Baruch has said, 
“To win the peace, we must wage the peace.** 
Paul O. Hoffman has said, “I contend that 
we still have the opportunity to avoid a gen¬ 
eral war. if we begin at once to wage the 
peace with imagination, boldness, and a 
sense of dedication.*’ 

The late Senator Vandenberg, who made 
one of the most heroic efforts for peace of 
all times, said. “Pearl Harbor ended one era. 
Hiroshima began another. Therefore, none 
of us can face the facts of life and deny that 
a nation hereafter can defend its peace alone. 
The peaceful nations of the world must de¬ 
fend their peace together. They must 
covenant in advance against the aj^essor 
of tomorrow.** 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, Senator 
Kerr. 


Senator Cain, may we have your sum¬ 
mary, please? 

Senator OAiw. Mr. Granik, 68 Uhlted Na¬ 
tions began a crusade of faith and hope last 
June, 10 months ago. They announced to 
the world that they would restore freedom to 
free men and women and children in Korea. 
This declaration electrified and gave new 
hope and faith to enslaved people every¬ 
where. In 10 long, bloody months that hope 
and faith has largely turned to doubt and 
fear because the United Nations have failed 
to carry out their stated determination in 
Korea. I believe down deep Inside that if 
we fall to restore freedom in Korea that 
freedom everywhere throughout the uni¬ 
verse will stand In peril of being completely 
destroyed in my own lifetime. The chal¬ 
lenge of the future lies in the present, which 
is today, in Korea, where we must do so 
much more, and our allies too, than we have 
undertaken to grapple with In 10 long 
months of war. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, gentlemen. 
You have been listening to a discussion on 
What’s ahead: peace or war? Our speakers 
have been Senator Robert S. Kxis. Demo¬ 
crat, of Oklahoma, and Senator Harry P. 
Cain, Republican, of Washington. 
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HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CAUFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVBS 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we are in¬ 
debted to the New York Times for an 
excellent summation and analysis of the 
testimony of General of the Army Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. The following article 
appeared In the Times on Sunday, May 
6,1951: 

Seven Issues—^MacArthub Raises Them 

At 10:18 last Thursday morning General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur strode into the 
Senate caucus room on Capitol Hill, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. After a few preliminaries. 
Senate guards cleared the room of all out- 
Biders. Members of the Senate Armed Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees took 
seats at a long walnut table. Other Senators 
crowded around. Then, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion by Senator Richard B. Russell, General 
MacArthur began to testify. 

What followed on Thursday and through 
Friday and yesterday added up to one of the 
most extraordinary episodes in American his¬ 
tory—an episode fraught with grave meaning 
for the United States and much of the world. 
In those 3 days General MacArthur spelled 
out a bill of particulars against his Com¬ 
mander in Chief, President Truman, against 
his military superiors, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and against the structure and execution 
of American foreign policy. His testimony— 
and the heat and emotion that his person¬ 
ality generates—made the other great debate 
over troops to Europe seem like a minor 
political disagreement. 

By late yesterday, most of General Mac- 
Arthur’s testimony was in. *1116 adminis¬ 
tration—through the questioning by Sena¬ 
tors who support Its point of view—bad de¬ 
veloped the main lines of the administration 
rebuttal. That rebuttal will be fully de¬ 
veloped this week when the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff give their testimony. 

The dramatic hearings in Washington took 
place against a giim background in Korea. 
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There, the Chinese Communists—^whose in¬ 
tervention In the Korean war was the touch¬ 
stone that set off the debate In Washing¬ 
ton—brought their spring offensive to a 
climax. The offensive was beaten back and 
at the week end the front was stabilized, 
but all signs pointed to another bltter-end 
effort by the Chinese to throw the TJN forces 
out of Korea. 

THE SETTING 

The roots of the MacArthur debate run 
deep. The controversy ranges over the en¬ 
tire conduct of America’s far-eastern policy 
since World War II. Its bitterness has 
mounted rapidly in the 10 months since the 
outbreak, in Korea, of actual warfare in the 
Far East. 

The fundamental argument of the Repub¬ 
licans in the debate is this: The administra¬ 
tion's far-eastern policy has been weak all 
along. The State Department’s softness 
toward communism paved the way for the 
Communist conquest of China and encour¬ 
aged the Communist aggression in Korea. 
Now the administration is making victory 
in Korea impossible by shying away from 
strong countermeasures against the Chinese 
Communists. 

The fundamental position of the admin¬ 
istration is this: The Communist gains in 
the Far East are the outgrowth of historic 
forces which the United States could not en¬ 
tirely control. Communist aggression must 
be resisted, but if possible the Korean war 
must be limited, lest the west's capacity 
to defend the more vital theater of Western 
Europe be Imperiled. Enlargement of the 
Korean conflict might lead to world war III, 
for which the United States and its allies 
are not yet prepared. 

This w'as the context in which the contro¬ 
versy came to a head 26 days ago, with Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s abrupt dismissal of General 
MacArthur from the Korean command for 
publicly attacking administration policy. 

The formal arena of debate is an investi¬ 
gation of the MacArthur affair by the Sen¬ 
ate’s combined Armed Services nnd Foreign 
Relations Committees—altogether 25 men, 14 
of them Democrats. 11 Republicans. In pre¬ 
liminaries to the hearings last week there 
was maneuvering for advantage by both sides 
in the debate. 

MAC ARTHUR’S SUPPORTERS 

On the MacArthur side Senator Robert A. 
Taft threw his full support behind the gen¬ 
eral’s policies. The general’s aide, MaJ. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, said General MacArthur 
Intended to take his case to the country by 
making "as many public appearances as pos¬ 
sible." On the administration side Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson and Warren 
Austin, Republican and chief American dele¬ 
gate to the UN. entered strong defenses of 
the President. Mr. Truman said he was con¬ 
fident the people would support him when all 
the facts were known. 

From the combined committees there came 
the first of the many documents that arc 
expected to figure in the controversy. On 
Tuesday the committee released a report, 
held secret for nearly 4 years, on a 1947 mis¬ 
sion to Korea by Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer. The Republicans say the report sup- 
port.s their case, since General Wedemeyer 
warned in 1947 of North Korean aggression. 
On Wedne.sday the committee released a rec¬ 
ord of the talks between General MacArthur 
and Mr. Truman at Wake Island last Octo¬ 
ber. The administration says the record 
supports its case, since General MacArthur 
predicted at Wake that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists would not Intervene In Korea. 

When the hearings opened Thursday the 
atmosphere in the caucus room was solemn. 
The Senators were elaborately polite with 
the general and with each other. Most of 
the questioners began with tributes to his 
record. The general, smoking his pipe, was 
calm and dignified. He frequently made lit¬ 


tle speeches, with flashes of the MacArthur 
rhetoric. Occasionally he displayed emotion, 
as when he spoke of the bloodshed In Korea. 

The line of questioning was clearly parti¬ 
san. On the whole the Republicans— Alex¬ 
ander Wiley, William F. Knowlano, Harry 
P. Cain —put questions which brought out 
General Mac Arthur’s long service In the Par 
East, the abruptness of his dismissal, the 
difficulties of his assignment in Korea. The 
Democrats— Brien McMahon, J. William 
Fulbrioht. Estes KEFAtn^ER—questioned him 
aearchlngly. Mr. Kefauveb was soft-spoken 
but Insistent, in the manner that became 
familiar during his recent crime investiga¬ 
tion. Mr. McMahon was on the offensive. 
His terse questions seemed to nettle the gen¬ 
eral. Mr. McMahon, on his own initiative 
but with the administration’s good wishes, 
had worked 4 days with his staff drawing up 
his line of attack. 

In this atmosphere the Senate Inquiry 
floated back and forth over the entire range 
of issues in debate. 

THE ISSUES 

Out of the mass of testimony—well in ex¬ 
cess of 100,000 words by late yesterday— 
there emerged seven great Issues between 
General MacArthur and the administration. 
General MacArthur threw down the chal¬ 
lenge on those Issues; the line of question¬ 
ing by Senators supporting the administra¬ 
tion indicated the essentials of what the re¬ 
ply to the general will be. These are the 
Issues, and the indicated answers: 

1. General MacArthur took the position 
firmly that his re.sponslbllity was that of a 
theater commander and that responsibility 
for decisions on global matters was not his. 

Despite the general’s disavowal of the glo¬ 
bal view, he recommended stern measures be 
taken against China. This program was 
based on two assumptions: First, that the 
policy he recommended would bring quick 
victory in Korea, and, second, that it would 
not necessarily bring Russia into the war. 
These assumptions underlie the second and 
third issues. 

2. General MacArthur argued that the 
present stalemate is Intolerable, and that 
steps toward decisive victory In Korea must 
be taken now. The Indicated answer is 
this: That the program might not bring vic¬ 
tory at all, but instead might embroil us In 
a long and major war with China. 

3. General MacArthur argues that Russia 
would not shape her decisions on whether to 
make war against the West on the basis of 
what happens in the Korean war. The in¬ 
dicated answer is this: That we must not 
take any risk of precipitating world war III 
in which Eussia would strike at the European 
ba.stion. 

The que.stion of the risk of Russian inter¬ 
vention led to the exploration of the fourth 
issue: 

4. General MacArthur said that the enemy 
was communism all over the world and not 
Soviet Ru.ssla. The indicated answer Is this; 
That the main enemy is the Kremlin, and 
that all action must be determined on the 
basis of the best way to resist that enemy. 

THE other issues 

These fundamental differences lay behind 
the other Issues that came out sharply In the 
testimony: 

6. The general said that his proposals 
should be adopted even If our allies ob¬ 
jected. though that might mean we would 
have to act on our own. The indicated an¬ 
swer is this: That a prime Russian objec¬ 
tive is to Isolate us from our allies and that 
we must not allow that to happen. 

6. General MacArthur said that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Nation's highest military 
authorities, agreed In essentials with his pro¬ 
gram. The Indicated answer is this: That 
the Joint Chiefs, taking the Korean war in 
the context of the global political and mili¬ 
tary considerations, disagree strongly. 
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7. General MacArthur said that he had the 
right to go over the head of his military and 
civilian superiors and appeal to the judg¬ 
ment of the people. The Indicated answer 
Is this: In the nature of military duty an 
officer must carry out the orders from his 
superiors to the best of his ability. 

Here in detail are the background and the 
high lights of the testimony on these seven 
basic issues: 

1. GLOBAL STRATEGY 

The background: Administration policy Is 
to combat communism by concentrating de¬ 
fenses In key areas. The administration’s 
position is that in carrying out its policy It 
must plan and act on a world-wide basis, 
that any move in one part of the world must 
be considered in the light of Its effects on 
other parts. 

In his speech to Congress on April 19 Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur said "the issues are global, 
and so Interlocked that to consider the prob¬ 
lems of one sector oblivious to those of an¬ 
other is to court disaster for the whole." 
Nevertheless, in the remainder of his speech, 
he laid all his emphasis on Asia, and did not 
once refer to other areas threatened by Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

The testimony: Democratic Senators, par¬ 
ticularly Senators McMahon and Kefauver, 
doggedly pursued the question of allocating 
America’s strength on a global basis. This 
exchange took place with Senator McMahon : 

Question. "General, • * * I am think¬ 
ing. if this war (against Russia) has to be 
fought, about the total and complete vic¬ 
tory • * •. Now, general, do you think 

that we are ready to withstand the Russian 
attack in Western Europe today?” 

Answer. "Senator, I have asked you several 
times not to involve me in anything except 
my own area. My concepts on global defense 
are not what I am here to testify on. I don’t 
pretend to be an authority on those things.” 

About the bomb 

Senator McMahon, who is chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee, directed this line 
of questioning to the atomic bomb; 

Question. "Have you any intelligence 

* * * about Russian potentialities In 

• * • atomic weapons?” 

Answer. "Very little.” 

Question. "Have you sought to get that 
Information." 

Answer. "Not at all.” 

Pursuing the question, Senator McMahon 
asked: 

Question. "I want to find out how you 
propose in your own mind to defend the 
American Nation • * *.” 

Answer. "That doesn’t happen to be my 
responsibility. Senator • • • the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff * • • are working day 

and night for an over-all solution to the 
global problem. • ♦” 

Question. “Have you thought about the 
possibility of the Russians launching a sur¬ 
reptitious attack on the United States and 
Its vital production centers through atomic 
Babutage?" 

Answer. "In a general way only. Once 
again, that isn’t my theater of responsibility. 
Senator." 

2. KOREAN STRATEGY 

The background; From the beginning of 
the war the administration position has been 
that the Communists’ aggression must bo 
fought within Korea. The policy Is to ex¬ 
ploit the UN’s great advantage in fire power. 
Inflict a bloody toll from the Communist 
forces, blunt their will to fight, and thus hold 
open the possibility of a peaceful settlement. 
The administration stands firmly against 
what General Bradley calls the proposals of 
dissatisfied and Impatient strategists. 

All during the war General MacArthur has 
protested these policies. In his speech before 
Congress he spelled out his demands. They 
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are: To destroy by bombing the Communist 
bases In the Manchurian sanctuary; to lift 
the restrictions on use of the Nationalist 
troops on Formosa; to throw an economic 
and naval blockade along the China coast. 
In his testimony last week he made an im¬ 
portant addition. He said he would have 
served Peiping with an ultimatum saying 
that if the Communists did not promptly ac¬ 
cept a cease-fire they would put themselves 
at war with the UN. 

The testimony: As to bombing Manchuria, 
this exchange took place: 

Question. “You said If you had been per¬ 
mitted to bomb [the Chinese Communists] 

before they crossed the Yalu”- 

Answer. “If I had been permitted to bomb 
them before they crossed the Yalu, Senator, 
they would never have crossed. • • •” 

As to Chiang’s troops, this was part of the 
General’s testimony: 

Question. “What [do] you think is the 
real strength of the Generalissimo’s forces on 
Formosa? 

Answer. “The Generalissimo has probably 
in the neighborhood of a half million troops. 
The personnel Is excellent. • • • Their 

material equipment is spotty. They lack 
artillery. They lack trucks. • • • My 

own estimate would be [that] after the ma¬ 
terial [American aid] was there, that those 
troops would be In very good shape • • • 

within 4 months." 

Question. “How should Chiang’s troops be 
used?" 

Answer. “Such a decision should be left 
to their commander [Chlang]. The possi¬ 
bility of a huge amphibious force landing all 
that crowd on the mainland might not be 
feasible." 

As to a blockade of China, the General’s 
testimony included this exchange: 

Question. “Isn't your proposal * • • 

the same strategy by which Americans 
achieved victory over the Japanese in the 
Pacific?" 

Answer. “Yes, sir. In the Pacific we by¬ 
passed them. We closed In. • • • The 

supplies for the maintenance of the Japanese 
armed forces ceased to reach Japan. • • • 
Now, the problem with China is quite sim¬ 
ilar. • • • It is an economy of poverty, 

and the minute you disrupt It you will turn 
great segments of its population into dis¬ 
order and discontent." 

Again and a;sain General MacArthur 
stressed that his proposals would end the 
Korean “stalemate" and the "slaughter" of 
American soldiers. He said: "Where doe.s 
the responsibility of that blood rest? This 
I am sure—it is not going to rest on my 
shoulders. • • • I shrink * * • at 

this continuous slaughter of men In Korea. 

* • • If you go on indefinitely, you are 

perpetuating a slaughter such as 1 have never 
heard of in the history of mankind." He de¬ 
nounced the "Inhibitions" on American air 
and sea power as "appeasement." 

Senator Hknr? Cabot Lodge, Jr., Massa¬ 
chusetts Republican, raised the question of 
whether General MacArthur’s proposals 
would work. This was the exchange: 

Question. “If the * * * steps which 

you recommended do not bring the action in 
Korea to a successful conclusion, what do 
you recommend should be done next?" 
Answer. “Senator, I would wait and see." 
Strong challenges to General MacArthur's 
specific proposals for Korea policy are ex¬ 
pected this week, when Secretary Marshall, 
General Bradley and the Joint Chiefs state 
the administration's case. 

8. BUSSIA’S COTTRSE 

The background: The Truman administra¬ 
tion feels there is a grave risk that the Soviet 
Union might enter the war if the strong 
measures against her Chinese ally, particu¬ 
larly the bombing of Chinese bases, are 
t?ken. The fear Is that such action mirht 
ug the Moscow-Peiplng alliance of 1950 


into play. That alliance says that If Japan 
or any country allied with her attacks either 
treaty member the other party vrlll imme¬ 
diately render military or other aid with all 
means at Its disposal. General MacArthur in 
his speech before Congress on April 19 said 
that the “Soviet will not necessarily mesh 
Its actions with our moves." 

The testimony: The questioning of General 
MacArthur at first concerned Russia's capa¬ 
bilities. In answer to a question by Chair¬ 
man Rttssell. General MacArthur said: “The 
Soviet in the Far East • • • is depend¬ 
ent for • • • support almost entirely 

from European Russia. • • • [The 
Tran-Siberian Railway] line is strained to 
the very utmost now to maintain on a nor¬ 
mal peace basis the forces which the Soviet 
maintains in Siberia." 

What would Moscow do? 

Senator McMahon pressed questions about 
how Russia might react if the MacArthur 
policy were carried out: 

Question. "I am to understand * • • 

that you discount the danger of Russia com¬ 
ing Into the war • • * if we should 

bomb bases In Manchuria?" 

Answer. “There Is no certainty that Russia 
will come In. There is no certainty that she 
will not come in. There is no certainty that 
anything that happens In Korea will influ¬ 
ence her. • • • You have to take a 

certain degree of risk." 

There was discussion of a statement by 
General MacArthur, as it appeared in the 
documents on the Wake Island conference 
between the President and the general that, 
“We are no longer fearful of their (Peiping’s) 
Intervention." 

Question. “You did not believe at one time 
that the Communists of China would come 
Into the conflict in Korea?" 

Answer. “I doubted it." 

Question. “They did. You now doubt that 
the Soviets (will enter the war if we attack 
China). If you happen to be wrong this time 
and wc get into all-out war. I want to find 
out how you propose in your own mind to 
defend the American Nation against the 
war?" 

Answer. “That doesn’t happen to be my 
re.spon8iblllty, Senator." 

4 . THE MAIN ENEMT 

The background: The administration re¬ 
gards thd Soviet Union as the chief menace. 
The argument Is that Russia, with its com- 
hination of nationalist expansionism and 
military power, poses the Immediate danger 
of the fall of Western Europe, whose indus¬ 
trial strength would turn the world balance 
against the free world. In this view, Peiping 
Is closely allied with Moscow at the moment 
but there remains at least a hope that a 
wedge can be driven between the two Com¬ 
munist allies. 

Th; MacArthur view is that the danger is 
communism, wherever it is. In his view com¬ 
munism breeds imperialism in any country, 
and therefore the Russian threat does not 
take precedence over the Chinese threat. 

Testimony: Senator McMahon had this 
exchange with the general: 

Question. “Who is overwhelmingly the 
main enemy • • •?” 

An.'swer. "Communism—in my opinion.” 

Question. “General, where Is the source 
and brains of this conspiracy?" 

Answer. “How would I know?" 

Question. “Would you think that the 
Kremlin was the place that might be the 
loci?" 

Answer. “I might say that it is one. • • 

Question. “Would you say It was • • ♦ 

the main place?" 

Answer. “I think world opinion would so 
locate It." 

In questioning by Senator Fulbright there 
arose the question of Yugoslavia, Communist 
but anti-Russian, which is getting Ameri¬ 
can aid. This was the exchange: 


Question. “I thought of (the main enemy) 
as being Russian, an imperialist Rus¬ 
sia. • • •" 

Answer. “I disagree with you completely." 

Question. “If the country • • • In fact 
Is antagonistic to (Ruesla), then I do not see 
why. such as in the case of Yugoslavia, it 
Is not to our benefit to assist them. * • •" 

Answer. “I have expressed my belief. Sen¬ 
ator." 

8. OUB AXXIES 

The background: This issue of our relation 
with our allies arises out of a fundamental 
tenet of the administration’s foreign policy: 
that world peace and American security de¬ 
pend upon collective security. The State 
Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe the United States needs the man¬ 
power and the industrial strength of our al¬ 
lies to help contain Gommtmist agression, 
and therefore we must seek to preserve—If 
possible—a united policy front with those 
nations fighting with us In Korea and our 
partners In the Atlantic Pact. 

Some opposition leaders strongly dissent 
from this policy. Many Republicans have 
also been critical of the U. N. role In Korea, 
charging that while the United States did 
most of the fighting, other U. N. members 
were ready to appease the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. They resented the strong representa¬ 
tion our U. N. allies have made against any 
bombing of China, and opposition to our 
Formosa policy. 

It has been widely believed that General 
MacArthur shared these views. In his ad¬ 
dress to the Joint meeting of Congress, he 
made no mention of the United Nations; 
and In the letter to Repreeentative Joseph W. 
Martin, which led to his recall, he com¬ 
plained that here we fight Europe’s war with 
arms, while the diplomats there still fight it 
with words. 

The testimony: Administration supporters 
closely questioned General MacArthur on 
this issue. This exchange took place with 
Senator Green, of Rhode Island. 

Question: “(Yourl theory that we could 
win a quick victory ♦ • * simply by 

* * * bombarding the [China] coast cities 
and in establishing blockade would • * • 

indicate we would proceed alone and not 
with any help from the other United Na¬ 
tions?" 

Answer: “I can give you no testimony 
about the United Nations, Senator." 

Question: "What would be your expecta¬ 
tion?" 

Answer: "My hope would be • • • 

that the United Nations would see the wis¬ 
dom • • • of that course, but If they 

did not, I still believe that the Interest of 
the United States * • • wouid require 

our action." 

Question: "Alone?" 

Answer: "Alone if necessary." 

On Friday, when Senator McMahon 
pressed this line of Inquiry, the General 
modified his position somewhat: 

Question: “I am sure, General, that you 
do not underrate the Importance of having 
our oUles with us." 

Answer: “I would say indubitably it is 
advantageous for us to have all of the allies 
that we can get. • • • we have plenty 

of allies, but the numbers of them do not 
contribute In the same generous and noble 
way in which we do." 

S. THE JOINT CHIEFS 

The background is that the administration 
maintains that all of the actions taken by 
President Truman—including the dismissal 
of General MacArthur—had the full sup¬ 
port of the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and their chairman, Gen. Omar 
Bradley. On April 17, General Bradley 
stated: “Any recommended course of action 
which would enlarge the present war is con¬ 
trary to our best interests and. by jeopardis¬ 
ing world peace, ultimately would threaten 
our security." 
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C3oiiex*al Mac Arthur told the Joint meeting 
of Congress on April 19: “Prom a military 
standpoint, [myl views have been shared 
fully in the past by practically every military 
leader concerned In the Korean campaign. 
Including our own Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
Senator Tapt has said, "The Joint Chiefs 
are absolutely under the control of the ad¬ 
ministration and their recommendations are 
what the administration demanded that 
they make." 

The testimony: The key document intro¬ 
duced to support General MacArthur’s con¬ 
tention was an extract from a report dated 
January 12. 1951, which the Joint Chiefs ^f 
Staff had sent to the Secretary of Defense. 
This was how the report was Introduced at 
the hearings: 

Question “(Senator Russkll). Every mem¬ 
ber of the committee wishes to develop Just 
how the controversy (over your recommenda¬ 
tions) arose, whether it was through a for¬ 
mal request or through discussion with (the 
Joint Chiefs) • • 

Answer. “The position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and my own, so far os I know, were 
practically Identical. On January 12 the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff presented a study to 
the Secretary of Defense embodying these 
conditions.” 

General MacArthur then read out of a four- 
paragraph extract from that report in which 
the Joint Chiefs proposed: An economic 
blockade of China, a naval blockade depend¬ 
ing upon circumstances, and removal of re¬ 
strictions on air reconnaissance over Chinn 
and on operations of the Chinese National¬ 
ist forces. 

Senators Russell and MacMahon appar¬ 
ently did not agree that the extract from the 
report proved that the Joint Chiefs stip* 
ported MacArthur. Senator Russell pointed 
out that the General had recommended 
bombing the Manchurian bases. It was also 
noted that the UN forces^were badly battered 
last January and evacuation was being dis¬ 
cussed. This exchange took place; 

Question. “There is quite a difference be¬ 
tween reconnaissance and attack, is there 
not’ • • • Did the Joint Chiefs ever sug¬ 
gest that [the Chinese 1 bases be attacked?” 

Answer. "Not that I know of.” 

Senator McMahon implied that the report 
contained conditions which have not yet been 
disclosed. 

Question: “Tliere Is certainly the possi¬ 
bility that I the J. C. S. report] was based 
upon the contingency of a forced evacuation 
of Korea. That possibility existed, dldn t 
11, General?" 

Answer. “That possibility existed; yes, sir. 


7. A soldier's duty 

The background: The Administration con¬ 
tends that General MacArthur. as a subordi¬ 
nate was required to carry out the orders of 
the Joint Chiefs and of his Commander in 
Chief without public protest, and that ho 
openly and repeatedly violated his orders. 
For example, the General was twice ordered 
not to make any public foreign and military 
policy statements until they had been cleared 
by Washington. Yet last March he wrote 
a letter to House Republican Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin which called for a reorientation of U. B. 
military policy—a letter which was made 
public by Mr. Martin without objection from 
General MacArthur. 

Gi'^neral MacArthur maintains that he has 
always followed orders to the letter. 
Through his aide, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney he has said the President gave hlni 
carte blanche to say “anything he wished 
about the Korean war and that he did not 
have the “faintest idea" why he was dis- 
n^issed. ... 

The testimony: Senator MacMahon tried 
to draw out General MacArthur on whether 
or not 11 was his place to challenge his mili¬ 
tary superiors. 


Question: “Assuming for the sake of dis¬ 
cussion that subsequent testimony brings 
out real differences between you and the 
Joint Chiefs • * • would you then be 

prepared to admit that the Joint Chiefs 
Judgment Is better than yours and that the 
American people would be well advised 
to follow the Judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs? • * *“ 

Answer. “If (my recommendations] dis¬ 
agreed with those of higher authority, the 
question of the Judgment of that higher au¬ 
thority Is not within my hands. • • • 

That is a matter for public opinion.” 

Question. “Do you consider, General, that 
It comes within the province of a theater 
commander to register publicly with persons 
In political life, or out of It. for that matter, 
his differences of opinion while he is still In 
active charge of the theater?” 

Answer. “I believe the theater commander 
has the responsibility of registering his views 
as he might see fit. If they are honest views 
and not In contradiction to any Imple¬ 
menting directives that he may have re¬ 
ceived. * * *** 

Question. “Do I take It that you would de¬ 
fend the right of a brigadier general on your 
staff to give his opinions as to the policy that 
was proceeding or that was being proceeded 
with by the Government of the United 
States?" 

Answer. “I wouldn’t have a brigadier 
general or anyone el&e on my staff that 
didn’t freely and frankly give me his 
opinions. • * *” 

Question. “No, General, we are not talking 
about the same thing, I don't think. * * 
What I was raising was the question of ad¬ 
visability. if not the propriety, of any subor¬ 
dinate military officer to take his differences 
of opinion, on a Government policy, when he 
Is in the military chain of command, to peo¬ 
ple in political life. * • • (For example, 

your] letter to Mr. Martin.” 

Answer. “It seem.*? to me that the Ameri¬ 
can people are entitled to certain basic 
facts. • ♦ • I do not believe in the 

gag rule, if that is what you are talking 
about. * * •” 

Question. “General, you are not going to, 
by that statement, without a mild dissent 
from me, place in this record that I am In 
favor of what you choose to denominate as 
‘the gag rule.’ ” 


Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently reduced funds for the 
Voice of America. As evidence of the 
fact the funds should be reduced, the 
following article by Fulton Lewis, ap¬ 
pearing in the Times-Herald. May 3, 
1951, is presented: 

Washington Report 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

It may come as a surprise to you, but as 
taxpayers you have been investing millions 
of dollars in an organization that breaks 
laws, violates all the basic principles of good 
business operation, and is bossed by indi¬ 
viduals with no previous experience in han¬ 
dling large numbers of people or huge sums 
of money. 

Edward W. Barrett. Assistant Secretary of 
State, and his aide, C. M. Hulten, appeared 


before the House Appropriations Committee 
recently and presented a picture of Ineptness, 
mismanagement and disregard of congres¬ 
sional instructions. They run the Voice of 
America, successor to Elmer Davis’ weird 
wartime office of war information. 

Barrett and Hulten are angling for some¬ 
thing like $115,000,000 so they can convince 
the rest of the world that the United Sl.ates is 
kindly toward It. 

In private business both would be cashiered 
in 6 months if they wasted stockholders’ 
money the way they toss our tax dollars 
around. 

For instance, despite explicit orders from 
Congress, they hired 116 additional em¬ 
ployees for the management branch of the 
Voice at a time when an efficiency report 
labeled the office overstaffed. They wasted 
$70,000. 

In August the Voice started to film a two- 
reeler called U. N. Aids the Republic of 
Korea. Seven months later the film was still 
Incomplete, despite the expenditure ol thou¬ 
sands of dollars and the use of hundreds of 
people who apparently Just shuffled the film 
from department to department. By the 
time the so-called propaganda experts, Bar¬ 
rett and Hulten. got through with It the war 
In Korea had moved so fast the two-reeler 
was obsolete. 

The Voice Is suppo.sed to sell the United 
States to Russian and iron-curtain country 
cltzens. There is no positive evidence that 
the Voice ever actually reaches any of these 
Individuals, although there are schemes afoot 
to put radio propaganda transmitters aboard 
merchant ships and on remote mountain 
peak.s. The main trouble seems to be that 
the Russian peasants not only lack radios, 
but also lack electricity to run them if they 
were made available. 

Actually, broadcasts to iron-curtain citi¬ 
zens are secondary to the Voice. Most of 
the talking has been to Americans. This 
baffled House Members, and they quizzed 
Barrett and Hulten in detail. 

They found out that from July 1, 1949 to 
January 30, 1961, a total of 364 speeches were 
made in 29 States, including Washington, 
D- C., by Voice people. 

This led Representative John J. Rooney, 
New York Democrat, to remark to Barrett: 

“So far as your problem is concerned. I 
had no idea that you were in the speech¬ 
making business to Americans at a time when 
there should be a lot of speeches and broad¬ 
casting directed to those outside the country 
and behind the iron curtain.” 

In all, 114 people took part in propagandiz¬ 
ing the United States about the Voice, some 
speaking more than onre. Of course, those 
on the Federal payroll got paid for their 
gabbing and most, although Barrett was 
vague about it, got travel pay while touring 
the United States to convince citizens that 
peace is impossible unless we fill the foreign 
air waves with gabble. 

Besides diverting funds to pay unauthor¬ 
ized help, the Voice managers diverted cash 
for building projects. Such activities are 
violations of authorized Government proce¬ 
dures. to say nothing of being contrary to 
sensible business practices. 

Both Barrett and Hulten are full of Imagi¬ 
native plans for the Voice. Yet neither one, 
according to their own admissions, has any 
idea what is going on in their agency. They 
set up regulations and issue orders calling 
for progress reports on multi-million-dollar 
cons^'metion. projects, but field managers 
simply Ignore them. This failed to trouble 
either Barrett or Hulten. 

On the basis of their own testimony, a 
conservative estimate Is that in private busi¬ 
ness practice Barrett and Hulten would shove 
a normal corporation into bankruptcy in 6 
mouths. If we really want to fix the Rus¬ 
sians, we ought to lend Barrett and Hulten 
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to them. In 6 months the Kremlin propa¬ 
ganda machine woidd he off the air, and we'd 
all enjoy the silence. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 trust the subcommittee 
now studying the 1952 appropriations for 
the State Department will consider these 
facts, and take all steps necessary to 
stop these highly improper acts. 

Witch Doctors in the Upper Co!ora(lo 
Rher Bask States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALXFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the timely demise of the central Arizona 
project bill, certain figures in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States have carried 
on a wailing bee over the casket, and 
have conducted themselves in a manner 
that leaves their professed sorrow open 
to grave suspicion. 

The Arizona bill (H. R. 1500) was mer¬ 
cifully exterminated in the House Inte¬ 
rior Committee by a vote of 16 to 8. The 
large majority of committee members 
believed that the legislation contained 
legal questions that should be answered 
through litigation before further con¬ 
sideration by the committee of the pro¬ 
posed project. 

During the coma in which the Arizona 
bill lingered, not a single upper basin 
State doctor appeared at its bedside to 
minister to it. Yet, immediately after its 
death, at least two upper basin doctors 
rushed into print with cries of horror 
and remorse. 

The licenses of these upper basin 
medicine men should, therefore, be 
examined with a critical eye. Do they 
represent the true attitude and policy 
of all the people of the upper basin 
States? 

Let us consider this situation. 

The bill’s corpse was not cold before 
Arizona apostles, in the guise of Attorney 
Charles A. Carson and Gov. Howard Pyle, 
scurried up to Denver, calling loudly for 
aid and comfort. They found it in the 
hogans of John Geoffrey V^ill, secretary 
of the Upper Colorado River Commis¬ 
sion, and Judge Clifford H. Stone, the 
Colorado member of the commission. 

For years these two star-gazers of the 
upper basin waterways—Will and 
Stone—have built ill-advised careers on 
a hate-California platform. Now they 
saw another fine opportunity to cry out 
despairingly that California had dealt 
upper basin progress a mortal blow by 
leading the successful fight against the 
fantastic Arizona project. 

Shortly thereafter Arizona and Colo¬ 
rado newspapers were carrying headlines 
stating that four upper basin States had 
decided to back the defunct Arizona 
project, and would join in a fight against 
California. 

Aside from the fact that this story was 
a falsehood, the question must be asked: 
“What have the upper basin States to 


gain in a hate-California campaign in¬ 
spired by professional fanatics like Will 
and Stone?’* 

California is not seeking a fight with 
the upper basin States. California sin¬ 
cerely seeks to make friends in the upper 
basin, and wishes to formulate a pro¬ 
gram that will benefit all States of the 
Colorado River Basin. 

The assertions made by Will and 
Stone that California has designs on a 
share of Colorado River water belonging 
to the upper basin States are utterly 
Idiotic and are completely refuted by 
California’s long-established record. 
These untrue statements are issued only 
for the purpose of deceiving the people 
of the upper basin. I feel certain that 
the upper basin States will not be hood¬ 
winked into believing something that is 
not only utterly false but could not pos¬ 
sibly be accomplished under the law. 

The fact is that four upper basin 
States did not agree to back the deceased 
Arizona project. Contrary to the stories 
Issued by Will and Stone, the representa¬ 
tives of Wyoming at the Denver conclave 
refused to endorse a resolution approv¬ 
ing the Arizona project. 

Wyoming’s State engineer, L. C. 
Bishop, pointed out that approval of the 
Will-Stone resolution “would be at the 
request of Arizona for use in its fight 
against California.” 

Mr. Bishop stated, as reported in the 
Wyoming State Tribune of April 29: 

We have consistently avoided taking sides 
In this controversy and especially so in this 
instance where only Arizona was heard. 

It was my opinion then, and I am still 
of the opinion, that a resolution such as 
this only adds fuel to the Are and in the 
long run accomplishes no good purpose and, 
in fact, might prove detrimental to Wyo¬ 
ming’s interests. 

Attorney General Harnsberger, my legal 
adviser, and Austin P. Russell, my engineer¬ 
ing adviser, were in full agreement with the 
action taken (by Wyoming) at the Denver 
meeting. 

Will and Stone sought to conceal Wy¬ 
oming's attitude from the press. Nor did 
they tell their listeners that the Tax 
Foundation in Washington, D. C., the 
New York Tax Foundation, the Wyoming 
Taxpayers Association, the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditure Council, the Na¬ 
tional Grange, the American Federation 
of Labor, and countless other important 
national and State organizations, in¬ 
cluding the Nation’s leading industrial¬ 
ists, bankers, and manufacturers have 
exposed the Arizona scheme to mulct 
the taxpayers of this country of billions 
of dollars to aid a few selfish landown¬ 
ers in central Arizona. 

I believe the true statesmen of the 
upper basin, and In all reclamation 
States, will look with suspicion on men 
who advise them to bet on a scratched 
horse. Witch Doctor Carson and Radio 
Crooner Pyle enlisted the aid of Will and 
Stone because they knew that Will and 
Stone would tub thump for any proposi¬ 
tion, regardless of its truthfulness, aimed 
at California. 

These Arizona promoters are the 
mouthpieces of big landowners who de¬ 
spoiled Arizona’s water resources, and 
now as the economic bloodhounds close 
in on them, want the Nation’s taxpayers 


to ball them out with gifts of billions of 
dollars. J 

I feel sure that the upper-basin States 
will beware of charlatans who are among 
them, mouthing false propaganda that 
would lead all western reclamation into 
a sickness from which it might never 
recover. 

Marshal] Gives Aid and Comfoirt to 
the Enemy 

EXTENSION OB REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in Mon¬ 
day’s testimony before the Armed Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees 
of the other body, the following colloquy 
occurred between Chairman Russell 
and Secretary Marshall: 

ficnator Russell. Now, General, ns a mili¬ 
tary man with distinguished service to your 
country over a long period of years, I would 
like to get your prof'>sslonal opinion as well 
as your views as Secretary of Defense as to 
whether or not the Chinese Reds can be 
driven out of Korea and Korea pacified with¬ 
out the implementing General MacArthur 
recommends? 

General Marshall. When you use the ex¬ 
pression “driven out of Korea,” I assume 
you mean all of Korea, both north and south. 

Senator Russell. Yes, sir; I mean to carry 
out the original directive of the United Na¬ 
tions. ' 

General Marshall. I should say that if the 
Chinese Communists continue In force in 
North Korea with the potential of additional 
reinforcements that might be made avail¬ 
able, and with our situation where we vis¬ 
ualize no considerable reinforcement of the 
United Nations army, that they could not be 
driven out of North Korea, and I have my 
own doubts us to whether the actions rec¬ 
ommended by General MacArthur would 
bring the conflict to a victorious end. 

I am afraid, in my own opinion, that It 
might result In a great increase in ca.sual- 
tles without a decisive finish, but that Is 
his view to the contrary as the theater com¬ 
mander • * • 110 lines deleted |. 

Senator Russell. V/alt a minute, do you 
mean to say. in your opinion, there is doubt 
even if we do bomb them whether they could 
be driven from there? 

General Marshall. Yes. sir. 

Senator Russell. Is that what you want¬ 
ed to state? 

General Marshall. That is what I wanted 
to state. You can get into the details of 
this with the Chiefs Of Staff. * • • 1 Thir¬ 
teen lines deleted.) 

Senator Lodge. But you have no objection 
to having your belief stated that in your 
Judgment the bombing of the Chinese bases 
would not bring victory? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. 

Subsequently this testimony was 
given: 

Senator Russell. I understand, then, that 
you recommend a continuation of the pres¬ 
ent policy in Korea rather than adopting 
General Mac Arthur *8 proposal? 

General Marshall. That is correct, sir. I 
must add to that, of course, that if the Chl- 
nc'-e Communists with at least equipment 
support from the Soviets and maybe more 
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support carry the war to us outside of Korea 
[deleted], then we have to retaliate. 

Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
one particular sentence in the testimony 
of Secretary Marshall quoted above; 

I should say that if the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists continue in force in North Korea with 
the potential of additional reinforcements 
that might be made available, and with our 
situation where we visualize no considerable 
reinforcement of the United Nations Army, 
that they could not be driven out of North 
Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, ordinarily the proper 
thing would seem tu be to reserve com¬ 
ment on this testimony until it was all in, 
until the record was complete. 

But this is no ordinary situation. 

This is not merely a reaffirmation of 
the purpose and intent to conduct a lim¬ 
ited war in Korea, dubious as such a pur¬ 
pose and intent—and dubious as the 
public statement of such a purpose and 
intent—seems to me to be. 

This is an announcement and an ac¬ 
knowledgment of defeat. 

This is an announcement and an ac¬ 
knowledgment of failure to accomplish 
the mission assumed and undertaken 
when American forces moved into Korea. 

This is an announcement and an 
acknowledgm'^nt of the imposslbilty of 
accomplishing that mission. 

This is the bald admission that the 
enemy—the Chinese Communists— 
*^could not be driven out of North Korea.” 

Moreover, this is not an announce¬ 
ment and acknowledgment of failure and 
defeat made in the secret councils of 
state, but an open proclamation of that 
determination and conclusion by the 
head of the Department of Defeirse of 
the United States. 

By this incredible statement, Secre¬ 
tary Marshall proclaims from the house¬ 
tops the inevitability of defeat and the 
impossibility of victory. 

He proclaims It not only to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States and to the 
people of the United States, and not only 
to the people of Korea and to our allies— 
for whose continued support he professes 
to be so solicitous—but he proclaims it 
to our enemies, in North Korea, In Com¬ 
munist China, and in the Kremlin. 

Most appalling of all. Secretary Mar¬ 
shall proclaims the inevitability of defeat 
and tlie impossibllty of victory to the 
brave American men fighting In Korea 
while, at the same time, offering them no 
promise of respite from their deadly 
stalemate. 

The crime goes even farther. Mar¬ 
shall’s statement details for the benefit 
of the enemy the specifications for his 
victory when it says “if the Chinese Com¬ 
munists continue in force in North Korea 
with the potential of additional rein¬ 
forcements that might be made avail¬ 
able.” Thus succinctly is mapped out 
for him—the enemy—the sure path to 
his own triumph. 

This is incredible. It defies compre¬ 
hension. It staggers the imagination. 

But there It is. The record is clear 
and unmistakable. 

Think of the psychological, military, 
and diplomatic implications of that 
statement. The aid and comfort there¬ 
by given the enemy in North Korea, in 
XCVII—Aup.- -1€4 


Communist China, and in the Kremlin is 
beyond computation. 

Now, at least, the American people can 
understand in some small measure the 
sense of betrayal experienced by the 
Chinese Nationalists when this same 
Marshall, along with Acheson, Wallace, 
and Truman, and others, stabbed them 
in the back. 

Now, at least, the American people 
can understand in some small measure 
the sense of betrayal experienced by the 
people of South Korea more than a year 
ago when American officials publicly pro¬ 
claimed that Korea was outside of this 
country’s perimeter of defense. 

Now, at least, the American people can 
understand in some small measure the 
sense of betrayal experienced by the peo¬ 
ple of Formosa when Mr. Acheson pub¬ 
licly announced in December 1949, that 
this island had no strategic importance 
and that the American people should be 
prepared for its surrender. 

This time it is the American people 
themselves who are betrayed by the pub¬ 
lic proclamation of the counsel of despair 
and defeat. 

How farcical becomes the administra¬ 
tion charge that General MacArthur 
was the offender by reason of his public 
statements. 

How farcical—^how tragically farci¬ 
cal—becomes the professed anxiety over 
the possible betrayal to the enemy of 
military secrets in the course of the cur¬ 
rent testimony—for what graver, more 
fatal military or diplomatic secret Is 
there than this alleged fact of impotence, 
failure, and dismal defeat? 

What more tragic example could there 
be of straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels? 

This is not appeasement. 

This is abject abasement, abandon¬ 
ment, and abdication. 

This is confirmation of the fact that 
continued silence and acquiescence on 
the part of General MacArthur would 
have meant his acceptance and identi¬ 
fication with the cause and course of 
treason. 

Whatever else may be developed in the 
course of the present hearings now be¬ 
comes mere trivia. Except as it may 
serve to expose the assent of others to 
this same counsel of despair and defeat, 
any additional testimony becomes an in¬ 
consequential and unimportant detail. 

Whether or not we consent to talk with 
Communist China about diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition is of little significance against 
the background of General Marshall's 
statement. What could diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition add to the recognition which 
Marshall has so gratuitously extended to 
Communist China by his incredible ac¬ 
knowledgment of Communist China’s 
assured victory in North Korea? And in 
the face of this acknowledgment, what 
strength or firmness of position remains 
for America in any future bargainings 
with her enemies? 

The choice before the American people 
and the Congress is clear-cut and un¬ 
mistakable. 

The choice Is supine acceptance of this 
counsel of defeatism, and of the right 
openly to proclaim such counsel, or the 
impeachment and removal of General 
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Marshall and of all others in Govern¬ 
ment who subscribe to and share in this 
counsel. 

God give the Congress of the United 
States the courage to do Its clear and in¬ 
escapable duty. 

Address by Kon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 

of Missouri, to the National Society 

Magna Charta Dames 

EXTENSION or REMARKS 
o> 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MlfifiOURl 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8. 1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re¬ 
cently I had the privilege of addressing 
the members of the National Society 
Magna Charta Dames at their annual 
meeting here In Washington. That or¬ 
ganization has the noble purpose of keep¬ 
ing forever alive and maintaining the 
principles of human freedom set forth 
in the Magna Charta. principles which 
have meant so much to mankind since 
the year 1215. I aek unanimous consent 
that my addres.s be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recohd, 
as follows: 

Whpn I wa.«! Invited to address this distin¬ 
guished group at your luncheon meeting to¬ 
day, I did not know, of course, that the date 
would coincide with the appearance of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur before the joint meeting of 
the Congress. I nm sure, however, that In 
view of this later development, you will for¬ 
give my tardy arrival here. 

When my esteemed and dear friend. Mrs. 
J. Hamilton Lewis honored me by extend¬ 
ing such a cordial invitation to be with you 
today, I was mo.st complimented and was 
happy to tell her that I would be glad to try 
to make a small contribution by coming here 
today and saj’lnp; a few words on a subject 
to which I cannot do full jii&tice, go broad 
and fai reaching is its suhsiance and so 
myriad Its implications. Mrs. Lewis con¬ 
tributed immeasurably, in the tradition of 
so many line American women, to the dis¬ 
tinction and achievements of her husband, 
the late Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, one of 
the few men to represent two great Slates 
ol the Union In the Congress of the United 
States. 

When I received your gracious invitation, I 
went back and reread the 63 chapters ul the 
Mugna Charta. that memoinble document 
wrested by the barons from King John on the 
plains of Runnymede. Your society is oao 
of few which is dedicated to that great char¬ 
ter ol human rights and liberties. Your 
membership is drawn Irom women W'ho ar* 
the real leaders In the civic, governmental, 
and social activities of our Nation. It must 
be a source of real inspiration to all or you 
gathered here today in common purpose to 
know that you are helping to further and 
preserve In the American tradition the con¬ 
cepts of Individual rights and human dignity 
which were set forth so fully and bo clearly 
In that brave declaration. 

It is perhaps axiomatic that great leaders 
and great concepts somehow arise In times 
of urgent need to preserve civilization as we 
know it and to reestablish decency in the 
world. Certainly the Magna Charta was such 
a concept. It arose out of the hearts of a 
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people bowed under tyrannical and unen¬ 
durable oppression, but this dnal revolt 
might well have remained for generations a 
seething resentment without open rebellion 
had it not been for the flagrant and arbi¬ 
trary flaunting of individual worth by King 
John. 

Similarly, our American Bill of Rights, 
the cornerstone of our democracy, was born 
out of revolt against tyranny and abuses 
foisted upon the colonies by the King. It 
Was the final sense of outrage and the insur¬ 
rection of the colonists which led to the 
establishment of a free nation. 

Neither the principles of the Magna Charta 
nor those of the Bill of Bights were easily 
obtained merely because they bad been pro¬ 
claimed. Nor were those principles easily 
won in other parts of the world or in other 
I)erlods of man’s history. Indeed not. 
From the time of the ancient Greeks, men 
have fought and died, sacriflced. and suffered 
for the convictions which they held dear. 

This is something which we Americans 
frequently forget. We have become so ac¬ 
customed to taking for granted our guar¬ 
anties of personal liberty that we often over¬ 
look their devious and difficult development 
over the centuries. We forget, too. that 
freedom as we know it, is unheard of in 
many parts of the world—lands where the 
people have always lived in the shadow of 
oppression and dictatorship. Perhaps this 
gift of freedom which we Americans hold 
BO lightly would be more precious to us If we 
paused now and again to remember these 
things. Perhaps we would guard more care¬ 
fully against hypocrisy and discrimination 
and suppression and other abuses committed 
in the name of freedom if we would stop 
to recall how dearly it was won. 

The founding fathers of our country were 
only too familiar with the burdens of tsrran- 
ny down through the ages. They had not 
forgotten how they suffered and fought 
against the injustices and absolutism of the 
monarch, and it was their resolve to estab¬ 
lish a set of rules for government by the 
majority, but which also should provide safe¬ 
guards for the welfare of the minority. With 
struggle and privation and death still fresh 
In their minds, they drew up and adopted 
the flrst ten amendments to our Constitu¬ 
tion known as the Bill of Rights, which guar¬ 
anteed to all people the fundamental free¬ 
doms on which our democracy is based, and 
which have been strengthened and re¬ 
affirmed over the years in the Halls of Con¬ 
gress and in our courts of Justice. 

The flrst attempt to violate this constitu¬ 
tional guaranty came in 1798 when the newly 
established United States was expecting war 
with Prance. The Federalist government, en¬ 
couraged by public indignation over the 
XTZ affair, passed a number of repressive 
bills including the Sedition Act. The re¬ 
sentment of the general public to such 
legislation was one of the prime causes for 
the fall of the Federalist Party in 1800, and 
for its disappearance from national politics. 

Although numerous prosecutions were 
made under the act, and although its con¬ 
stitutionality was challenged, none of the 
cases ever actually reached the Supreme 
Court for flnal determination. Fortunately, 
the act expired with the party that adopted 
it. When Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President of the United States, he pardoned 
those who had been convicted under the 
Act and were still imprisoned, and some 
years later Congress appropriated funds for 
the families of men who had been incarcer¬ 
ated. 

The challenge to the Bill of Rights which 
was met successfully by the people of this 
country in 1800 has been repeated at other 
times during our history as a Nation. The 
guaranties contained in article I, freedom 
of speech and of the press, have been threat¬ 
ened repeatedly by repressive legislation, but 
the American system has always stood fast, 


a mighty citadel, a shining example to the 
rest of the world. 

Today a new threat hangs over the free 
world. The threat of Soviet imperialism 
Is more than a dark cloud. It is a real and 
powerful menace to the liberty which we 
Americans—we who are privileged to live in 
this blessed and challenging twentieth cen¬ 
tury—^have taken for granted. We must 
guard this boon of freedom even more zeal¬ 
ously. confronted as we are with this real 
and present danger, lest the lights go out all 
over the world and mark a swift return to 
the Middle Ages and to the tyranny—and op¬ 
pression—and darkness—that held mankind 
in bitter bondage and arrested all progress 
and striving and hope. 

In our democracy the dignity and worth 
of each human being is supreme. Our so¬ 
ciety strives to afford each individual the 
greatest possible opportunity to reach his 
highest fulflllment. The forces of totali¬ 
tarianism despise and hold for naught each 
of us as individuals of worth and integrity, 
and deny that we are endowed by our creator 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. In their con¬ 
cept the state is supreme. Human beings 
are expendable and must serve the state as 
it directs. 

Freedom of religion, freedom to seek truth, 
no arrest without a warrant, no arbitrary 
search and seizure, trial by an impartial jury, 
free elections, government by law, right of 
contract—all of these guaranties contained 
In our Bill of Rights are part of the Ameri¬ 
can tradition. But the evil and fanatical 
forces of totalitarianism deny the existence 
of Ood and the rights of man. Theirs is a 
government by edict and decree, without 
consent of the governed. Theirs is a govern¬ 
ment of state controls. Everyone is sub¬ 
servient to the state and information is 
distorted to serve the purposes of state prop¬ 
aganda. The Politburo dictators who guide 
the destinies of this international banditry 
believe in their own infallibility and must 
be obeyed, not only in act but in thought, 
under penalty of death without the right of 
trial. 

This malignant cancer of communism, 
spreading insidiously over the free world, 
must be met with all the resourcefulness 
and courage and determination of which we 
are capable. Our industrial potential and 
our military might are dally growing more 
powerful, but our greatest strength lies in 
our resolve to defend our freedom with all 
the vigor at our command and to help others 
to attain it. 

To do this we must be tinlted in fact as 
well as in purpose. We must strive for non- 
partisanship in our international policies. 
Assuredly there will be differences of opinion, 
but in America, thank God, these differences 
can be resolved by hammering them out on 
the anvil of free and open debate and dis¬ 
cussion. Chirs is a common goal. We must 
not only fight for it abroad, we must cherish 
It and work for it at home. 

The threat of the Soviet Union is a menace 
to our liberty, but here in our own country 
we have a menace to our livelihood. I refer 
to the growing danger of inflation. If our 
national economy is not kept sound and 
healthy we shall be faced with a serious break 
in our armor as we face the foreign forces 
that would enslave us. It is everybody’s 
business to stop inflation, for if the value of 
the dollar is permitted to decline and de¬ 
cline, the future worth of our savings, our 
Insurance policies, our pensions, and much 
more is at stake. 

Before inflation can be stopped, there must 
be sacrifices—the same kind of sacrifices 
that we are so willing to make in a fight 
for the human rights which have been held 
so dear down through the centuries. All of 
us will have to make sacrifices in meeting 
the bill for higher taxes—an Inevitable bur¬ 
den in our mobilization for national defense, 
but those who work for a living must also 


have a firm assurance that their goods and 
services are not to become a source of en¬ 
richment for profiteers. 

Inflation is a thing about which all of us 
must do something—something more than 
Just talk. It is up to the leaders of Govern¬ 
ment, Industry, and finance to pull together 
in a patriotic, economic program that will 
make sense to the millions who must bo 
called upon for voluntary cooperation and 
national devotion. 

In our patriotic zeal, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that any act that threatens 
to cut across our constitutional guaranties 
of civil liberties threatens the basic premise 
of our democracy—that in the average in¬ 
dividual man and woman resides the secu¬ 
rity and the hope for the greatest experi¬ 
ment ever conceived In the mind of man. 
If we relinquish the fundamental concepts 
set forth by the Magna Charta and guar¬ 
anteed by our Constitution, even though we 
dominate the world militarily, we will have 
lost the heart, the essence of liberty, free¬ 
dom. and Justice under law. 

It has been a high privilege for me to come 
here today and to Join with you in the re¬ 
newal of your dedication and fidelity to the 
Magna Charta. Animated as all of you are 
by the highest and most lofty principles, I 
know that you are determined to do your 
full share as mothers, wives, and daughters 
to maintain our freedom and security, not 
only by words but by setting examples of 
citizenship in your dally lives. Our free 
Government was not built by lip service alone 
and will not survive by it. There must re¬ 
pose in the hearts and souls of all of our 
people the conviction and determination to 
sustain it and to live up to our highest prin¬ 
ciples of unselfish service, honor, and Integ¬ 
rity under God. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 8, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two articles 
relating to the war in Korea, the flrst 
entitled “China Reds Have Not Shot 
Wad,” by Constantine Brown; the second 
entitled “United States Surrendered In¬ 
dependence,” by David Lawrence, both 
published in the Washington Star today.' 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: i 

China Reds Have Not Shot Wad—United 
States Soldiers in Korea, From General 
Ridoway Down, Know Enemy Still Can 
Deliver Major Blows 

(By Constantine Brown) 

While our strategists and policy makers 
debate with a wealth of arguments whether 
the administration’s policy of containing the 
enemy in Korea or the Mac Arthur plan of 
dealing the enemy a determined blow would 
be our best course, the men in Korea wonder 
what the enemy will do in the near future, i 
Everybody from Lt. Gen. Matthew B. F.ldg- 
way down to the buck privates is convinced 
that the enemy has not shot his wad yet. 
They know that he has the capability to de¬ 
liver major blows with Ills reserve power. 
Many officers in Korea believe that the re¬ 
cent spring offensive was nothing more than 
a probing attack in force, to find out what 
we have and what we are up to. 
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In the last 10 days the Reds themselves 
have broken off contact, after engaging less 
than half the force at their disposal. All 
these military actions raise a niimber of ques¬ 
tions In the minds of our commanders In 
Korea. Those responsible for the security of 
our forces are concerned as to where and in 
what force the Chinese will use the sizable 
air forces which they now have available. 

There are many conjectures on this score. 
Zs the Red high coxnmand planning, by any 
chance, a new Pearl Harbor In Japan, while 
our Air Force Is Intent on supporting the 
ground forces? Will that air force be used 
to protect the supply lines after the renewed 
offensive succeeds in pushing southward?’ 
Will it be used for an all-out assault when 
the ground force attacks are stalled? Or are 
the Russian-trained Chinese generals plan¬ 
ning a sizable airborne operation in our rear? 

All these are puzzling questions. The In¬ 
telligence services report large concentrations 
of troops behind the present lines. They also 
report a continuous build-up of war mate¬ 
rials and there is sufficient information that 
the Reds do have an air force which, while 
unable to maintain a sustained effort, could 
do much damage In one surprise blow. 

Where that blow may fall Is anybody's 
guess. What seems certain, however, is that 
there la no more idea In Peiping of an 
equitable settlement of the Korean prob¬ 
lem now than there was a few months ago. 
It Is still all or nothing as far as the Chi¬ 
nese puppets are concerned. By that Is 
meant the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces from Korea, the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations: fi\jrrender of 
Formosa to the Peiping government: and 
participation of the Reds In the Japanese 
peace treaty. Unless these conditions are 
met, there is no disposition on the part of 
the Mao Tse-tung government to listen to 
the soft voices from Lake Success. 

We talk glibly about the punishment we 
are Inflicting on the Reds. It is true that 
they have suffered about 750.000 casualties 
so far. But China has a population of nearly 
a half billion people and China is fighting 
on only one front—Korea. 

So long ns our present strategy continues 
Red China needs only a thin curtain of po¬ 
lice troops on her long coast line. Tlie sup¬ 
port which Peiping Is reported to have prom¬ 
ised Ho Chi Mlnh, the Indochlne.se Red 
leader, can be delayed. It is far more im¬ 
portant for Chinese-Soviet plans that they 
make a serious effort to defeat the U. N. forces 
in Korea than to help the Viet Mlnh win 
a victory over the French. Defeat of the 
United Nations forces would settle the ques¬ 
tion of Asia, regardless of what western 
forces remain In Malaya and Indochina. 

The Chinese know as well as we do that 
In view of our commitments elsewhere there 
are few American forces available to rein¬ 
force the allied armies in Korea. Our cas¬ 
ualty list amounts to about 6,500 men a 
month, or the equivalent of four divisions 
.since the outbreak of hostilities last June. 
They know that of the available forces in 
the United States, four divisions are In proc¬ 
ess of being sent to Europe. 

The offensive-defensive strategy, which 
was used frequently during the last war 
In the Pacific, seems to have become a per¬ 
manent line of action. The Chinese realize 
that so long as that military concept Is 
forced on General Rldgway in Korea, their 
chances of success are unimpaired. 

The war of attrition can hurt us more 
than it hurts them. 


Unxtfd States Surbendebed Inoependence— 
General Marshall's Testimony Shows 
860.000 Soldiers Were Abandoned to Whim 
OF Foreign Cabinets 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary Marshall’s testimony Is in many 
respects even more scneatlonal than that of 
General MacArthur. 


Fdr It tells the American people for the 
first time that they have completely lost 
their Independence of military action In the 
midst of a war In which 350,000 American 
boys ore engaged. 

It tolls that decisions made by the Presi¬ 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
vetoed In secret by other governments with¬ 
out an opportunity for the public opinion of 
the United States or of the world to be ap¬ 
prised of the facts. 

It tells that, although the United States 
has contributed the bulk of the troops In 
Korea, the 13 governments which have con¬ 
tributed token forces decided to deny us the 
right to apply the military doctrine of pur¬ 
suing the enemy—known as hot pursuit. 

It tells that the United Nations has ap¬ 
pointed the United States as agent to con¬ 
duct the military operations but that the 
agent cannot perform those military opera¬ 
tions without continuously obtaining the 
consent of these allies. 

It tells that the United States, though 
conscious of the importance of an economic 
blockade to stop strategic materials and mu¬ 
nitions from getting to the enemy, has not 
succeeded In persuading the principal U. N. 
countries now Involved In that trade to stop 
It. even though 10 months of war In Korea 
have elapsed. 

It tells that all these troubles and fric¬ 
tion between the United Stater, and Its allies 
were never communicated to General Mac¬ 
Arthur except in the vaguest terms. 

It tells, by Implication, that the famous 
13-natlon declaration which was supposed to 
bring about a negotiation of a cease fire 
was never sent to General MacArthur and 
that only a brief message saying some such 
announcement was planned went to him on 
March 20 last. 

It t-clls that the United States Government 
at present opposes the entry of Red China 
into the U. N. and opposes turning Formosa 
over to Communist China but that the 
United States Government Is nevertheless 
willing to discuss these subjects as matters 
for negotiation with the Red Chinese when 
they agree to a cense fire. 

It tells that the United Slates will adhere 
to that policy bui. It doesn’t tell whether the 
United States will use its veto to turn down 
such a reward for aggression or will merely 
bow to the will of the U. N. countries even¬ 
tually, as <t has done on some of the military 
measures proposed to the U. N. 

It tells that General MacArthur carried 
out his military Instructions as Far East 
commander and did not violate any military 
orders but that his public statements—his 
letter answering a Member of Congress, Rep¬ 
resentative Martin, and his interviews an¬ 
swering questions that were asked by the 
press concerning military operations—were 
distastelul to the President and his advisers 
and really caused his dismissal. 

It tells that only four men sat in with 
President Truman and recommended sum¬ 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur— 
Messrs. Acheson, Harrimaii, Bradley, and 
Marshall. 

It tells that the Joint Chiefs favored a 
replacement but did not have anything to 
do with the form of dismissal. It doesn't 
tell whether the Joint Chiefs were told that 
the President was displeased with General 
MacArthur's statements and was considering 
a change In command. 

It tells that the summary dismissal was 
decided on suddenly as a means of prevent¬ 
ing General MacArthur from making any 
further statements to the* press and from 
developing a sort of "cumulative affair’’ of 
publicity. This has since come about any¬ 
way with probably more cumulative state¬ 
ments and hearings than anybody ever imag¬ 
ined. 

It tells that the Secretary of Defense of 
the United States does not believe the enemy 


can be driven out of Korea, but he hopes 
they will withdraw after their offensives fail. 
Be doesn’t think bombardment of Manchu¬ 
rian bases will chase them out either, though 
he concedes that diversionary operations such 
as a blockade and other military efforts In 
southeast Asia may cause them to tire of 
their effort to stay In Korea. 

It tells that in a moment of great crisis— 
when MacArthur’s troops were being pushed 
back last December after Red China entered 
the war—^the U. N. allies became frightened 
and began to limit the ouerations of the 
U. N. troops, especially in fighting back in the 
air. 

It tells that Instructions went to General 
IfacArthur forbidding him to bomb even two 
big distributing centers in North Korea which 
were 36 miles below the northern border of 
the country and well within Korea Itself, 

It telLs that, despite General MacArthur’s 
titles as supreme commander In Japan and 
U. N. commander and commander in chiel of 
the far eastern forces, Secretary Marshall re¬ 
garded General MacArthur as Just another 
"local theater commander,’’ without the lati¬ 
tude of expression to comment on military 
events that General Elsenhower had or Ad¬ 
miral Nimltz had or General MacArthur him¬ 
self had during the last war, and without 
even the right to engage in psychological 
warfare in his own theater of action because 
it might offend U. N. allies. 

There are many more tilings revealed, the 
significance of which will become apparent 
as the hearings continue. But none is more 
vital than the revelation that America, al¬ 
though contributing the bulk of the military 
forces and the supplies, has surrendered her 
Independence of action and her leadership 
and has abandoned 350.000 American boys 
to the whim of foreign cabinets. 

Committee Draft of the Republican 
Platform for Current Year 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN TH^ SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 8, 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the draft of the Republican platform of 
New Jersey for the current year which I 
obtained permission to have printed in 
the Record today is as follows: 

To Delegates of the 1951 Republican State 
Convention: 

Pursuant to the provisions of R. 8, 19: 5-6, 
the resolutions committee of the Republican 
State convention herewith submits its ten¬ 
tative platform. 

This Is a preliminary draft subject to 
amendment at the next bcbbIoh of the con¬ 
vention on May 10. 

tentative republican PLATFORM, 1951 

The Republican Party of New Jersey offers 
its candidates for the State legislature 
against a background of solid accomplish¬ 
ments without equal In the history of our 
State. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, the Republican Party for the past 
4 years has carried forward a program of 
sound, prudent, progressive legislation so 
ably begun In 1944 by the Republican ad¬ 
ministration of Gov. Walter E. Edge. 

It is a record of pledges kept, of coopera¬ 
tion between executive and legislature, and 
of full emphasis at all times upon the wel« 
fare of all of the people. 
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Two years ago, by reason oi the adoption 
of the new State constitution, the citizens 
of New Jersey were afforded the opportunity 
to approve the Republican administration 
then In office. Such approval was voted by 
the people despite a campaign of misrepre¬ 
sentation by the Democratic Party without 
precedent in this State. We call attention 
to the fact that the Democratic Party has 
given evidence that it Intends, once again, 
to wage a similar campaign in an effort to 
wrest control from those who have served 
our State so well. 

The Democratic Party is now directing 
criticism to some legislation of the past few 
years in complete disregard of the fact that 
Its members voted for much of what they 
now condemn. In the true fashion of po¬ 
litical opportunism, the Democratic Party 
now, as in the past, seeks to be all things 
to all persons. It has proposed vast new 
spending programs while criticizing present 
State appropriations, yet all the while it is 
compelled to admit that New Jersey, under 
Republican administration, has the lowest 
per capita State tax collection In the Nation. 

It Is proper to ask how the Democratic 
Party proposes to carry out its many and 
varied spending proposals without foisting 
a State Income tax or a consumers’ sales tax, 
or both, on the people of New Jersey. 

The Democratic Party has revealed Itself 
to be a party without responsibility, and 
must be Judged accordingly. 

In contrast, the candidates of the Republi¬ 
can Party go before the people with this 
record and program: 

1. Civil defense: Under Republican lead¬ 
ership, New Jersey has taken first place 
among the States in establishing a civil de¬ 
fense program. This has been attested to by 
the award of Freedom's Foundation, by the 
Federal Director of Civil Defense, and by the 
Council of State Governments. 

Our compacts with neighboring States are 
an outstanding example of mutual assistance 
In this vital matter. 

We pledge our efforts to continue and ex¬ 
pand this program. 

2. Taxes: We shall seek to maintain New 
Jersey’s advantageous tax position. To that 
end we shall continue to resist the imposi¬ 
tion of an Income or sales tax. 

3. Highways: No State has faced greater 
problems of highway transportation than 
has New Jersey, not alone because of its 
areas of dense population but also because 
of its unique position as a corridor between 
two of the Nation's greatest cities, and none 
has moved more swiftly to meet this chal¬ 
lenge. 

For the past several years, under Republi¬ 
can administrations. New Jersey has carried 
on the greatest highway program in its his¬ 
tory. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, one of the great 
engineering achievements of our day, was 
conceived and is being built by a Republi¬ 
can administration, and will soon be in op¬ 
eration. 

A major part of route 4 parkway has been 
opened; others are under construction. 

Traffic relief for our cities, such as the 
Trenton Freeway, has been a prime objec¬ 
tive. 

Nevertheless, the need for even more im¬ 
mediate relief is apparent. We must ap¬ 
proach with courage the solution of the ter¬ 
rible traffic problem which, particularly in 
our urban areas, threatens the economic 
strangulation of the State. 

Therefore, we urge thorough study of va¬ 
rious proposals for highway construction be¬ 
yond the extent of present appropriations 
from current revenues. 

4. Law enforcement: We pledge our con¬ 
tinuing support to the further development 
of law enforcement in all its aspects. 

' Establishment of the department of law 
and public safety, under provisions of the 


new State constitution, has resulted in the 
strengthening of law enforcement in all our 
counties. 

Where defects have become apparent, they 
are being swiftly corrected on the initiative 
of the attorney general. 

5. School aid: (a) State aid for schools is 
now at an all-time high. Since 1946, under 
Republican administrations, it has Increased 
548 percent. 

(b) This record has been achieved despite 
repeal of the annual $16,000,000 State school 
tax on real estate and the turning over of 
$5,000,000 in annual railroad taxes to the 
municipalities. 

(c) Under successive Republican admin¬ 
istrations, minimum salaries of school teach¬ 
ers have been Increased from $1,200 annually 
to $2,600 annually. 

(d) We shall continue to Improve the 
school system and, within the limits of avail¬ 
able State revenues, give additional aid to 
school districts. 

6. New industry: (a) During the past 4 
years, more than 3.600 new industries have 
located in New Jersey. This year, more than 
one-third of all money expended in the 
Nation for industrial and other research is 
being spent in New Jersey. 

(b) We shall continue to improve the eco¬ 
nomic climate of our State so as to attract 
additional industries to Now Jersey. 

(c) We have recognized the need for ad¬ 
ditional water supplies for New Jersey and 
shall continue our efforts toward that ob¬ 
jective. 

7. Agriculture: New Jersey farms enjoy the 
highest cash income per farm-acre in the 
Nation. We shall continue to assist agri¬ 
culture by our support of research at the 
agricultural experiment station at the State 
University and by the development of our 
State road system. 

8. Labor and employment security: Under 
Republican administrations. New Jersey has 
set the pace among all States in legislation 
beneficial to the employee. Our employment 
security insurance programs should be re¬ 
vised upward to offset the burdens of an 
Inflationary cost of living. Our mediation 
service continues to function with unsur- 
pa.s8ed success to the benefit of both labor 
and management. 

We pledge our continuing support of these 
and related programs. 

9. Institutions, welfare, and health: (a) A 
$25,000,000 institutional building program, 
initiated by a Republican administration, is 
under way. We have achieved great progress 
in improving the condition of the unfortu¬ 
nate wards of the State. We pledge our 
continuing efforts in their behalf. 

(b) We pledge a thorou:jh study of our 
many welfare systems to the end that they 
may be carried on with maximum efficiency 
and economy. 

(c) Great strides have been made in the 
development of our State health services, as 
most recently exemplified by legislation for 
the creation of consolidated health districts. 
Efficient administration of the State depart¬ 
ment of health has achieved striking econo¬ 
mics which have permitted creation of many 
new long-needed services. We pledge our 
support to the improvement of our health 
program. 

10. Medical college: We favor and will sup¬ 
port the establishment of a State medical 
college. 

11. Pension and public funds; Our Repub¬ 
lican administration, through creation of a 
division of Investment in the department of 
the treasury, has greatly strengthened the 
State’s Investment procedure, with substan¬ 
tial gain to the State's treasury, pension, and 
other funds. We shall continue to support 
this program. 

12. Civil-service and State employees: De¬ 
velopment of our civil-service system has 
been a malor oblective of Republican ad¬ 


ministrations. We shall continue our ef¬ 
forts to adjust the salaries of State employees 
to meet rising living costs. 

13. Conservation and recreation: The Re¬ 
publican Party has consistently supported 
programs for the conservation of the State’s 
natural resources, the development of its re¬ 
sort areas, and the needs of sportsmen. We 
shall continue to do so. 

14. Motor vehicles: During the past year 
the Republican administration sponsored 
legislation for a much-needed revision of the 
State traffic code, including a realistic re¬ 
vision of the speed laws. Further develop¬ 
ment of safety programs to reduce the death 
toll on the State’s highways will have our 
support. 

15. Legislative procedure: We recommend 
the immediate adoption, in the legislative 
process, of the committee system whereby 
frequent public hearings will be held, bills 
reported either favorably or unfavorably, and 
the committees’ reasons therefor made a 
matter of public record. 

16. Economy and efficiency: Adoption of 
the new State constitution now recognized 
as a model for all States, has made possible 
annual savings of more than $2,000,000 in 
the operation of State agencies. By main¬ 
taining the lowest State budget of any com¬ 
parable State, the Republican Party has 
demonstrated that prudent, progressive gov¬ 
ernment without loss of essential services 
can be attained. 

17. The courts: An antiquated Judicial 
system has been transformed under Republi¬ 
can leadership into what today is admittedly 
the Nation's best system, founded upon 
sound principles, swift in its operations, bi¬ 
partisan in nature (in contrast to the parti¬ 
san Federal system), and free of political 
Interference, 

18. Civil liberties: Under Republican lead¬ 
ership laws have been enacted guaranteeing 
to the people of New Jersey greater civil lib¬ 
erties than those enjoyed in any other State. 

19. Veterans: Under Republican guidance 
New Jersey has been first and foremost in 
providing benents of housing, rehabilitation, 
and employment and business opportunities 
for its war veterans. This program has al¬ 
ready been extended to veterans of the pres¬ 
ent national emergency. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

The present Democratic administration in 
Washington stands condemned ns completely 
lacking the capacity for leadership necessary 
to meet the grave problems confronting us 
at home and abroad. Through its tragic per¬ 
formance, it has Jeopardized the security and 
freedom of all our people. 

The present Democratic administration 
has countenanced, and Indeed encouraged, 
the destruction of morality in public affairs 
almost beyond precedent. 

The present Democratic administration 
has sought to Impose upon the American 
people vast new spending proposals, with a 
resultant increase in the tax burden, at a 
time when necessary expenditures for na¬ 
tional defense require prudence in the every¬ 
day affairs of government. 

We condemn particularly the refusal of 
the present Democratic administration to 
extend the bipartisan foreign policy to the 
Far East, with tragic results. We seek peace, 
not war. Toward that end we must 
strengthen, rather than weaken, our asso¬ 
ciation with the forces of freedom; and we 
shall not sanction the appeasement of the 
Communist forces which seek to destroy 
freedom. 

In the conduct of our national affairs, we 
stand for these basic principles: 

1. Reduce the size of the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. Reduce the cost of the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

3. Restore to the individual States their 
proper sovereignty over taxes and territory. 
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4. Bestore a sense of decency and Integrity 
in Washington. 

OONCI.V8XON 

No oitUsen today can escape responsibility 
for government—be It at the National. State, 
county, or municipal level. Wise, honest, 
economical government Is the concern of all. 
For the past 7 years New Jersey, under Re¬ 
publican administrations, has enjoyed that 
hind of government. 

The Republican record is clear. On the 
basis of that record, and on the principles 
set forth in this platform, the Republican 
candidates for the legislature merit the 
confidence, support, and votes of the people 
of New Jersey. 

Respectfully submitted. 

David Van Alsttne. Jr.. 

Chairman, 

Alvbed C. Cxjupp, 

Oeealoine L. Thobipson, 

Frank W. Shbrshin, 

Wayne Dumont. Jr. 

Mat 3. 1051. 


The Stake io the Future of Israel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I Include the following 
statement made by me Sunday, May 6, 
1951, EUenville. N. Y.. under the aus¬ 
pices of the American Financial De¬ 
velopment Corp. for Israel—State of 
Israel bonds: 

The Stake xn the Future or Israel 

1 think that if all speeches I made on Israel 
were put end to end, we would have enough 
for a kite to fly all of us to Jerusalem. 

Long before I visited Israel the principles 
of Zionism had caught my imagination. The 
dynamic force which was to lead the chil¬ 
dren of Zion home again was to me one of 
the most stirring dramas of our time. 

When the State of Israel was proclaimed 
3 years ago—less 1 week—It was as If the 
sparks of a star were shooting out in all 
directions to bring the news to the world. 
I was at the Israeli Embassy—then the 
Jewish Agency—in Washington when the 
news came that President Truman had recog¬ 
nized de facto the Government of Israel. I 
shall remember forever the cries of Joy that 
spontaneously burst forth, the tears that 
spilled unlnhlbitedly from all who were 
there, and then the silence as eyes, eloquent 
with the vision of a promise fulfilled, watched 
the raising of the Israeli flag over the build¬ 
ing on Massachusetts Avenue In our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Then I visited Israel In October 1948, 
during the time of the second truce. What 
I saw there fed the fuel of my excitement. 
What I saw there was not propaganda, was 
not the effusions of a public relations writer. 
This was It. This little country, no bigger 
than our own State of New Jersey, of some 
600,000 population, was battling a coalition of 
seven Arab countries, was forming a govern¬ 
ment, filling posts from that of Prime Min¬ 
ister all the way down the line to that of 
customs official. They were building the 
Burma Road which saved the people of the 
new city of Jerusalem from destruction. Re¬ 
ception and rehabilitation centers for the 
immigrants arriving at the rate of 25,000 a 
month dotted the countryside. At the same 


time they were building houses, irrigating the 
soil, eaploring the Negev, and with it all 
they were writing books, singing songs, per¬ 
forming opera, and making music. I hod 
never experienced its like. Here were a peo¬ 
ple beset with every hardship you can name, 
and yet here were people fighting, working, 
singing, marching, building, creating, and 
telling jokes. 

Amasing and incredulous. Rad 1 not seen 
it, I would not believe It were possible. Hope, 
courage. Ingenuity, and sacrifice resided In 
every person I talked with from the newly 
arrived Yemenite to the military commander. 
And enthusiasm. They had not yet them¬ 
selves absorbed the fact that the State of 
Israel is a State In Its own right. Independent 
and free to work out its destiny. Greater 
than the enthusiasm of a bride in her new 
home, here was the joy of living I had never 
encountered before. 

Bo I have talked and talked throughout 
this country, trying to tell what I saw. I 
talked to American officials again and again 
and again pointing to Israel as a triumph of 
American principles. VVas it not wonderful 
for us that democracy facing the foes of to¬ 
talitarianism should find its expression In a 
region of the world which had never even 
heard the word before, let alone understood 
what it meant? 

I have talked at fund-raising campaigns 
for the Jewish national fund, for the United 
Jewish appeal, for Hadassah, for Youth All- 
yah, reciting the hardships in Israel, reciting 
the plight of the Immigrants trying to reach 
the heart of American Jewry. 

But today I speak on a different plane. To¬ 
day I speak not of the Infancy of the state, 
but of Its maturity. Its coming of age. To¬ 
day I speak of Israel’s first bond Issue, Its in¬ 
dependence issue In the sum of $500,000,000. 
It Is this issue which marks the dignity of 
Israel. It is this issue which will ultimately 
release Israel from the status of being 
looked upon as a philanthropic venture. The 
dollars with which you buy Israeli bonds 
will be your dollars, returned to you In dol¬ 
lars plus interest. 

This will be the dollar of production. The 
bond Issue has one purpose and one purpose 
only; that is, the economic consolidation of 
Israel. It will not be used for food, for cloth¬ 
ing, and the like. It will be used for Indus¬ 
try and power, for agriculture, for transpor¬ 
tation, and It is this production which will 
bridge the gap between imports and exports. 
The dollar which brought the Immigrants 
out of the DP camp and from the ghettos 
of North Africa is not what the bankers call 
the productive dollar. This is the dollar 
which has its return In human satisfactions, 
but what Israel needs now is the dollar to 
build up her production in terms of Indus¬ 
try and agriculture so as to satisfy her do¬ 
mestic and her foreign markets. 

For example, presently Israel pays vast 
sums of moneys for food which Is the great¬ 
est single Item of Import to Israel. Through 
these borrowed dollars of the bond issue, 
Israel will create a state of agricultural self- 
sufficiency within a period of 3 years so that 
the tremendous sums paid for imported food 
can be subtracted from the debit side of her 
trade ledger. 

Israel can and will do It. Mind you. 275 
new agricultural settlements have been es¬ 
tablished In the last 13 months as against 
225 which were established over the previous 
60 years. This ability to achieve agricultural 
self-sufficiency was recently understood by 
the loan of $135,000,000 from our own Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank to Israel. 

In the Industrial field Israel will expand 
her existing industries and create new ones. 
Already a network of commercial treaties, 
markets, and contacts exist with Turkey, 
with Greece. Italy, and Western Europe. It 
Is an indisputable economic fact that Israel 
has no scarcity of markets. It is rather of 
problem In limitations of production. 


Let it be remembered that Israel has one 
of the most favorable geographical positions 
In the world. Her ports and airfields are 
at a point where three continents meet. It 
is both a center of world commerce and an 
Ideal warehouse and assembly plant for 
Asia. With the availability of technical skill 
which only Israel has In the Middle East, 
firms like Kalser-FrOEer, Phllco, and others 
have invested heavily in establishment of 
factories in Israel. Today Israel is engaged 
In such industries as diamond cutting and 
polishing, the manufacttu’c of precision in¬ 
struments, machines, tools, munitions, agri¬ 
cultural machinery, and automotive parts, 
chemicals, and pharmaceutics, textiles, and 
clothing, printing, leather—to name a few. 

In July of 1950, 65,024 were employed In 
industry, exclusive of handicrafts and the 
number of Industrial enterprises reaching a 
peak of 300,355—an increase of 42 percent 
since May 14, 1948. The wool and leather 
Industries particularly expanded Into mass 
production operation. 

Let us look at a few of its other develop¬ 
ments. Since the establishment of the State 
of Israel. Its merchant marine has grown 
from 6 ships to 30 ships; from 14,000 gross 
tonnage to 95.000 gross tonnage. Israel has 
its own airline—^El-Al—^whlch maintains 
regular flights between Israel and England, 
France, and other countries. ’Twelve inter¬ 
national airlines use the Israeli airport’s 
facilities. 

Israel has a growing tourist Industry. In 
1949, 22,000 tourists visited Israel. This 
number increased by 60 percent In 1950. 

Today Israel exports citrus fruits, and by¬ 
products, diamonds, woolen products, ap¬ 
parel, chocolates and sweets, cotton products, 
pharmaceutical products, wine and liquors, 
essential oil, and other Industrial products. 

Let me quote a few words from the Hon¬ 
orable John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, who In refer¬ 
ring to Israel’s achievements In the economic 
field, said: 

’’This record of progress In agriculture and 
industry Is particularly noteworthy In view 
of the complex and difficult problems which 
Israel has had to face during this period. 
’The very fact that domestic output of needed 
commodities has been steadily Increasing has 
had a stabilizing effect on the economy of 
the new nation. The citizens of Israel have 
confidence that their growing national pro¬ 
duction will effectively safeguard the eco¬ 
nomic integrity of their state. And we who 
have watched the achievements which have 
been made to date can share in that confi¬ 
dence.” 

Israel’s development In 3 years has been 
an amazing and exciting record. If you go 
hack far enough in the history of our own 
United States, you will find that people of 
Europe questioned whether finance should 
send money Into the wilderness that was 
then the United States. Surely we can say 
safely that those who did had no regrets. If 
we look at other countries which are small 
In area, taut which have utilized the skill 
and wit of their people together with their 
geographical situation, the size of the coun¬ 
try, you will find, was no barrier to stability 
and security. 

I cite the example of Switzerland, a coun¬ 
try with few raw materials. Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. Here small popu¬ 
lations within small areas have secured for 
themselves economic strength wTiich far. far 
larger countries have been unable to achieve. 

Israel has absorbed over 600,000 people 
within 214 years. If we use the same pro¬ 
portion with the United States In terms of 
population, It would be as if the United 
States had absorbed 120,000,000 destitute 
refugees in 2 years. In fact, the United 
States never In any single year increased Its 
population by more than 3 percent. Yet 
Israel at the end of 1954 will have Increased 
Its population by 200 percent within a period 
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ol 6 years of unrestricted. Immigration. And 
Israel was able to do this with its political, 
economic, and social institutions still stand¬ 
ing firm and expanding. 

The source of Israel’s pride in maintaining 
her open-door Immigration policy is also the 
reason for the dollar gap which purchase of 
the moneys realiaed from the sale of bonds 
will bridge. This mass Imxxiigration to Israel 
Is the most unique in history. World Jewry 
has sent tens of thousands of Immigrants to 
Israel. I don't believe it is as well known a 
fact as it should be that out of the total 
sums which have been spent on the direct 
cost of the immigration of Jews from out¬ 
side to Israel, the Israeli community itself 
has furnished two-thirds of the cost. Only 
oue-third of the financial means for the 
transportation and absorption of immigra¬ 
tion has been provided by the entire Jewish 
people of the world, including the Jewish 
commimlty in the United States. 

There have been those who questioned 
this open-door policy. Yet that is the cen¬ 
tral theme of Israel’s national life, the ob¬ 
ject for which it was founded. 

As Ambassador Sban so eloquently put it: 
**The doors must remain open. The people 
of Israel who once had to stand by. passive 
and inert, while millions of their kinsmen 
were consigned to the slaughter house and 
the crematorium, while they had no power 
to Intervene or to rescue through lack of 
any prerogatives of statehood, will never al¬ 
low that situation to recur, now that the 
capacity of liberation lies in their hands. 
Whatever the burden and whatever the cost, 
however cruel the encroachments upon ex¬ 
isting standards of life—^in all conditions 
and In all circumstances, the policy of un¬ 
restricted immigration must be maintained. 
Israel dares not accept the responsibility for 
whatever may befall Jews who seek immi¬ 
gration and are denied It.” 

International tensions Increase. The iron- 
curtain coimtries play a cat-and-mouse 
game with Jewish Inhabitants who seek to 
go to Israel. Now the passport is granted. 
Now it is withheld. Dangers increase daily 
for Jews residing in the Arab countries. If 
Israel’s doors were to be shut against them, 
she will have failed in her pledge to the 
Jewish people the world over. Prom Yemen 
and Iraq, from North Africa and Iran, the 
Jews have come in wave upon wave, choosing 
freely the life in Israel which to them spells 
out an escape from the discrimination and 
the degradation in which they and their 
past generations have lived in Israel, They 
are Irresistibly drawn to Israel as the hom¬ 
ing pigeon to its final destination. 

No other country in the world has ever 
undertaken a project of this magnitude, and 
Israel has carried on, as I said before, devel¬ 
oping the country in all its aspects despite 
the staggering problems the immigrants have 
brought with them. 

This should be the source of greatest pride 
to Jews—Israel is an ideal in action, combin¬ 
ing vtelon and practicability. Israel has 
given the world a new definition in the 
meaning of absorptive capacity of the coun¬ 
try and elasticity of its borders. Physically 
the boundary lines are set, but within these 
boundaries the expansion is limited only as 
the will of its people is limited—only as 
science and planning are limited. 

If there are any of us skeptical of the final 
redemption of the bond issue, let me point 
out that Israel cannot afford not to pay its 
debts. Israel, by its bond issue, is on trial 
before the world, a world not entirely friendly 
to Israel. If she falls to repay her indebted¬ 
ness. her standing as a nation among nations 
will be shattered. This Israel knows, but 
she also knows that all the factors are in her 
favor, not in her imagination alone but ac¬ 
tually and factually. 

Israel desperately needs these dollars, but 
Israel does not come ahegging. She asks 


that you lend your dollar to be repaid to you 
with Interest in 12 or 15 years, according to 
which type of bond you buy. Nor does she 
ask that you lend your dollar and deprive 
yourself of its earning power. Israel wants 
the dollar to go to work for her and for you. 

There are two Impelling reasons for those 
of us here tonight to invest In Israeli bonds. 
At no cost to ourselves and with profit, actual 
money profit, we serve ourselves as Amer¬ 
icans and as Jews. As Americans we cannot 
for one single moment lose sight of the fact 
that a democracy wherever It exists sustains 
and strengthens democracy everywhere. A 
democracy in the Middle East—a democracy 
alive with skills, techniques, machinery—is 
a vital part In securing world peace. Only 
one such democracy exists in the Middle East, 
and that is Israel. If Israel falls, then the 
enemies of democracy will point to its failure 
as conclusive proof that the principle of de¬ 
mocracy as expressed in a democratic form 
of government cannot bring security to Itself 
and to Its people. If Israel fails, it is that 
much more grist to the Communist propa¬ 
ganda mill. 

Let us not underrate the significance of 
Israel In the clash of ideas. The failure of 
Israel will be one of the biggest blows against 
denK>cracy. 

As Jews, Israel’s failure will endanger the 
stature of Jews wherever they may be. The 
accomplishments of Israel, socially, econom¬ 
ically. and on the battlefield, have raised the 
stature of Jews everywhere. It has been put 
this way: The world will look at the Jew¬ 
ish people, and every single non-Jew will look 
at every single Jew. in accordance with the 
success or failure, the credit or the deficiency 
of the State of Israel, which is the only col¬ 
lective expression of the Jewish genius in 
modern times. 

Whether we will it or not, whether it suits 
our individual preference or not—the fact 
still remains that the judgment of the world 
In favor or against the Jewish people will 
derive from the success or the failure of 
Israel. 

The investment in Israel is an Investment 
without risk. Your collateral is the existence 
of the state of Israel—her people, her re¬ 
sources. her Ingenuity, her skills, and her un¬ 
believable accomplishments in the three 
short years of her life as a nation. Your re¬ 
turn counted out in interest-bearing dollars 
can be accurately measured, but your return 
in the expansion and security of democracy 
and in the security and the dignity of Jews 
all over the world cannot be measured. Your 
Investment is your stake in the future for 
yourself, for your children, and your chil¬ 
dren’s children, and for Israel, and her chil¬ 
dren. and her children’s children. 


Recent Soviet Pressures on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
Is a background summary issued by the 
State Department on this subject. It 
shows the vital importance that t :\2 
Kremlin attaches to Germany and ex¬ 
plains why the Communist representa¬ 
tive at the conference of the four-power 
deputies in Paris to prepare an agenda 
for a four-power conference is emphasiz¬ 
ing so much the German issue. 


At a time when our foreign policy is 
being reappraised it is also important 
to note what the Communists are after 
in Europe as a clue to their general de¬ 
signs on the free peoples. 

The State Department summary fol¬ 
lows: 

Recent Soviet Pressukes on Germany 

The people of the United States and of 
many other countries are awaiting the out¬ 
come of recent correspondence between the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, on one hand and the U. S. B. R. on 
the other. This correspondence, initiated 
by the Kremlin on November 3, 1960, la con¬ 
cerned with proposals for a four-power con¬ 
ference. The original Soviet proposal would 
have confined discussions to the question of 
German demilitarization, with the Prague 
declaration of October as basis for negotia¬ 
tions. The Allied Powers rejected the Prague 
declaration as a suitable basis for negotia¬ 
tions and have maintained throughout the 
exchange of notes that the issue is not Ger¬ 
many. but the underlying causes of inter¬ 
national tensions throughout the world, and 
that to limit the discussions to German af¬ 
fairs would be Inadequate and unrealistic. 
In its most recent note, of February 6, the 
Kremlin conceded that the Prague declara¬ 
tion did not necessarily have to be accepted 
as the basis of discussion but repeated its 
former statement that the first and fore¬ 
most consideration of the conference should 
be the total demllitariisatlon of Germany; it 
considers possible the discussion of other 
questions—on certain conditions—and has 
no objections to a preliminary meeting in 
Paris to arrange an agenda. 

Without agreement on the agenda, there 
would be little point in having a conference. 
Even with agreement on the subjects to be 
dlscus.sed, it would be an extraordinary con¬ 
ference that could resolve such differences 
as have already produced a war in Asia. By 
their very nature, the Soviet notes have 
aroused serious doubts that the Kremlin 
actually wants a conference. Why, If the 
Kremlin sincerely wants to resolve differ¬ 
ences and improve east-west relations, does 
it use the diplomatic note as a medium for 
recriminations and charges that have no 
factual basis? Past experience and current 
intelligence have made the United States 
skeptical of the Kremlin’s good faith. 

KOREA: A CASE IN POINT 

Recent history offers Korea as a case In 
point. In June 1949, In accordance with a 
proposal from the Kremlin, the United States 
withdrew its occupation troops from the 
southern Republic of Korea; the United Na¬ 
tions checked on the fact of the withdrawal. 
In December the Kremlin announced that 
it had withdrawn Soviet troops from the 
northern People’s Republic but refused to 
permit the United Nations to verify the 
statement. Six months later the Communist 
North Koreans Invaded the Republic of Ko¬ 
rea. From the sidelines, the U. S. S. R., 
officially a member of the United Nations, 
consistently supported the aggressors, and, 
by virtue of Soviet manipulation, the Com¬ 
munist North’s invasion of South Korea be¬ 
came overnight United States-inspired ag¬ 
gression by South Korea against the Soviet- 
dominated People’s Republic, 

SOVIET TACTICS IN GERMANY 

The German people were quick to perceive 
analogy between their position and that of 
the Koreans. In the event that they might 
overlook the resemblance, the U. 8. 8. R., 
from the very beginning of the Korean war, 
linked Germany with Korea. By June 27, 
1960, 2 days after the invasion of South 
Korea, Soviet propaganda media were in¬ 
forming the German people that Korea was a 
test cose for the planned American attack 
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upon the German democratic republic. 
Within a few days. Soviet-controlled press 
and radio had built up the legend that the 
United States had planned a new world war 
and that American intervention In Korea 
was a part of a design to establish a ring of 
military bases around Asia as a preliminary 
to attacking Manchuria. China, and the 
U. S. 8. R. 

Since the early days of the occupation of 
Germany, the U. S. S. R. has sought to dis¬ 
credit the western powers--the United States 
In particular—with the German people. In 
July 1946, the U. 8. S. R. charged the United 
States with having reduced German repara¬ 
tions with Intent to rearm Western Ger¬ 
many. Since that time, Soviet propaganda 
has reiterated periodically and with ever- 
increasing volume the accusation that the 
United States is remilitarizing Germany. 
While hurling these charges at the United 
States, and occasionally at France and 
Britain, the U. S. S. R.. under pretense of 
forming a “people’s police," has been en¬ 
gaged in training substantial paramilitary 
forces in Bast Germany. 

Last August, Moscow-trained Deputy Min¬ 
ister-President Walter Ultarlcht, of the East 
German Government, speaking before an 
East Berlin convention of the SED (Socialist 
Unity Party, the Commimist Party of East 
Germany), uttered a clear call to sabotage 
In Western Germany, exploiting the beating 
that U. N. forces were currently taking in 
Korea as prophetic of what would happen 
to them and their puppets in Western Ger¬ 
many in the near future. To be precise, he 
instructed West Germans to hinder mili¬ 
tarization, boycott goods and food imported 
from the United States, defy all Bonn and 
Allied High Commission orders, find out 
where armament production was planned 
and then foment strikes among the workers, 
fight attempts to create a West German 
army, prevent showing of American films, 
and introduction of American dances, oppose 
all steps favoring the Schuman plan, the 
Marshall plan, the Council of Europe, or the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, support 
the East Zone German Democratic Republic, 
and be ready to take up arms for the Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout the summer preceding the 
fixed October elections in the east zone, 
Soviet fear-propaganda biu-geoned. An in¬ 
dustrial police force attached to the United 
States Army in the American zone to per¬ 
form service functions became “the core of a 
new and powerful West German army." 
Prom unkown sources came the figure of 287,- 
000 for the existing man strength of such 
units and 30 for the number of divisions 
planned. For Communist propaganda pur¬ 
poses, a listing by the Federal German Re¬ 
public of war materials subject to Import 
control by the Military Security Board be¬ 
came a list of weapons that the Federal Re¬ 
public had agreed to Import at the expense 
of West German economy. West Germany, 
so the Soviet warning went, was clearly go¬ 
ing to become a battleground for warmonger¬ 
ing, imperialistic America and her satellites, 
the hour was later than the Western Ger¬ 
mans thought, and the only hope of escap¬ 
ing such a fate lay in Joining forces with the 
peace-loving U. 6. S. R. 

The September 19 communique of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, calling an end to a state of war with 
Germany, removing a number of restrictions, 
and approving a mobile Federal police force 
of 30,000 for Western Germany, raised pro¬ 
tests in the U. S. S. R. and a few questions in 
the minds of the German people. To some 
of the latter the authorization of a Federal 
police smacked of militarism. Some con¬ 
sidered it a sensible precaution in view of 
the frequent forays by east zone rioters Into 
the west; many feared that the formation of 


a Federal police would provoke attack from 
the east. Talk of remilitarization and par¬ 
ticipation In the West European army in¬ 
creased nervousness. Western guaranties of 
defense in the event of attack from the east 
had a somewhat hollow ring In view of the 
disparity between the 175 divisions that the 
U. S. S. R. was reported to have on tap be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain and the scant half 
dozen divisions Immediately available to the 
western nations if the U. 6. S. R. should 
suddenly decide to move into the west. 

Once the “Unity" SED ballot had been en¬ 
dorsed by all East Germans who wished to 
avoid the charge of being “uncooperative.” 
the U. S. S. R. held an East bloc conference 
of foreign ministers in Prague under Molo¬ 
tov’s chairmanship in October 21 and 22. 
Out of this conference came a four-point 
communique that blasted the rearmament 
of Western Germany as If it were an accom¬ 
plished fact and called for an all-German 
“peace” Industry, a peace treaty plus with¬ 
drawal of all occupation troops, and the for¬ 
mation of an all-German council to prepare 
a provisional government for a reunited Ger¬ 
many. Five months earlier, on May 26. the 
Allied High Commissioners had forwarded to 
General Chuikov. their counterpart In the 
Soviet Zone, proposals of the three foreign 
ministers for achieving German unity. The 
proposals were for free all-German elections 
for a national assembly empowered to frame 
an all-German constitution, the elections to 
be held under international supervision and 
on the basis of an electoral law embodying 
bona fide democratic principles. To date 
General Chuikov has made no reply, and the 
Prague conference ignored the fact that such 
proposals had been made. The program de¬ 
veloped at Prague was Just about what West 
Germany had been predicting as a follow-up 
of the fraudulent October elections. The 
pattern emerging bore an unpleasant resem¬ 
blance to the Korean pattern: “unity list" 
elections under Soviet supervision; proposal 
for the withdrawal of occupation troops. 
Would Communist Invasion of the non-Com« 
munist zone come next? 

Moscow followed up the Prague ultimatum 
with rejection of the much earlier British, 
French, and United States protest against 
the formation of the East Zone paramilitary 
forces. It was at this point that the Krem¬ 
lin asked for a four-power conference on the 
demilitarization of Germany. Just In time, 
so the free German press suggested, to in¬ 
fluence the American November elections. 

While awaiting the response to the pro¬ 
posal for a conference “to bring peace to 
the world." Soviet propaganda played up 
the Prague program for all it was worth, 
painting in lurid colors the fate of Western 
Germany should it fail to support the pro¬ 
gram; West Germany would become a waste¬ 
land; brother would kill brother; taxes would 
soar; German families would be thrown into 
the streets to provide housing for McCloy’s 
new divisions; American gangsters would 
loose upon Germany the same horrors that 
they were currently visiting upon Korea; 
peace-loving German men, women, and chil¬ 
dren would be shot, hanged, or crucified, and 
such German youth as escaped that fate 
would deteriorate rapidly under the Influence 
of American Jazz and Coca-Cola. The tri¬ 
umph of the 6PD (Social Democratic Party) 
in the November elections In the Laender of 
Western Germany, even though the elections 
cost American-zone Communists their seats 
In Parliament, was hailed by the National 
Front (a Communist-cover organization 
developed in the east zone and designed 
to appeal to West Germans, to promote uni¬ 
fication on Soviet terms) as proof that the 
West Germans were wholeheartedly behind 
the Prague program and unification accord¬ 
ing to Soviet ideas. The timing of the ar¬ 
rival of American troop reinforcements and 


some British tanks for the Allied sectors of 
Berlin inspired the Soviet slogan of “tank 
elections" for the free elections held in west 
Berlin on December 3. 

In response to the edict of the Second 
World Peace Congress, held in Warsaw In 
November, the East German puppet govern¬ 
ment issued a so-called Law for the Protec¬ 
tion of Peace providing penalties of 5 years 
to life imprisonment for any German—East 
or West—who spoke or wrote war prona- 
ganda, and the death penalty for any guilty 
person who worked for the benefit of other 
governments. It was a handy law under 
which any German—wherever he might 
live—who opposed the National Front could, 
if apprehended, be gotten out of the way. 
In some Instances West Germans were kid¬ 
naped in broad daylight on the streets of 
the west sectors of Berlin and spirited away 
into the Soviet sector. Following closely 
upon the prohibition of freedom of speech 
and press were measures compelling East 
German families to send their children to 
the state schools and charging the Labor 
Ministry with supervision and control of all 
out-of-school activities of the young, thus 
making absolute the control of the Commu¬ 
nist Party over East German youth. 

After the Brussels meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council on December 18 and 10. the 
National Front did not fail to exploit the 
fact that the Chinese Communists had the 
UN forces on the run in Korea to prophesy 
that West Germans, should they accept the 
Brussels decisions, would be inviting the 
same fate as the Koreans were currently 
suffering—the fate that the Germans them¬ 
selves had suffered in 1045 as a consequence 
of Hitler’s leadership. 

rACTORS TO BE REMEMBEBED 

The North Atlantic Council agreed at 
Brussels that there should be one German 
division for every five non-German divisions 
in the unified European defense force if the 
people of Western Germany were willing to 
participate. As yet the Western Germans 
have not indicated their willingness. Since 
the U. S. S. R. insists that the Western 
Powers are rearming Western Germany when 
they are not and that the Soviet Union is 
not arming Eastern Germany when it is, the 
Idea of limiting a conference with the West¬ 
ern Powers to the subject of demilitarizing 
Germany—or even making this issue the 
principal subject—Is absurd. For purposes 
of the conference, Russia prefers to ignore 
the fact that there is a war In Korea and 
another In Indochina and that those wars 
and the tensions created by them are related 
to Communist versus democratic differences. 

Reliable reports Indicate that Russia’s 
satellites have Increased their armed strength 
since the outbreak of war in Korea and that 
the U. S. S. R. has 36 fully armored or mech¬ 
anized divisions In East Germany and Poland 
alone and virtually limitless manpower 
within its own borders. Reports reveal also 
that the Russians have now restored the rail 
lines which they had dug up and taken away 
from Eastern Germany shortly after the sur¬ 
render. These railways. In the event of war 
with the Western Powers, would be the sup¬ 
ply line from Russia proper through the 
Soviet zone of Germany. 

On January 16 of this year, the SED in 
Eastern Germany launched a large-scale 
purge of its oversize membership. Party 
cards have been called in, and every holder 
la obliged to submit to a personal and com¬ 
prehensive examination on the fine points of 
doctrine. In accordance with the promises 
of Deputy Minister-President Ulbrlcht, the 
weak links in the Soviet chain are being 
eliminated and the Communist-trained Free 
German Youth (FGY) will he used to replace 
questionable fellow travelers and oppor¬ 
tunists. 
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Poland’! Constitatioa Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF BCAS8ACHUS1TTI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 8,1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on May 
3 1 had hoped to be able to make a few 
remarks in honor of Poland's Constitu¬ 
tion Day, but the hearings before the 
combined Committees on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and Armed Services prevented me 
from being on the floor to make this 
statement. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the statement which I 
planned to make on May 3 be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Poland's Constitotion Dat 

As we fittingly observe once again the 
anniversary of Poland's Constitution Day, we 
recall that the Polish people, first defenders 
of the Christian faith against the Moham¬ 
medan Turk and the first defenders of Chris¬ 
tian freedom against the totalitarian Nazi, 
symbolize for freemen everywhere the spirit 
of noble resistance against the godless forces 
of evil. 

We Americans revere and cherish our Con¬ 
stitution. but no less so do the Polish people, 
and It is therefore fitting that we ever keep 
sharply separate in otir minds the very fun¬ 
damental differences existing between the 
freedom-loving Polish people and the gov¬ 
ernment that purports to represent them. 
During my service as a delegate to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations last 
autumn. I saw at first hand those who call 
themselves the representatives of the Polish 
people. 1 heard these so-called representa¬ 
tives of the people of Poland day after day 
heap Insults on the forces of decency, sneer 
at democracy, and mouth their robotlike 
echoes of the Kremlin party line. Knowing 
the Polish people as I do. it came forcibly 
home to me how very important it is that 
we keep reminding ourselves how utterly 
unrepresentative are these cynical and in¬ 
sincere puppets of the true Poland and the 
principles of the true Polish Constitution, 
whose anniversary we observe here today. 

"Polonla Restituta’'—the inspiring words 
which adorn the medal with which the Po¬ 
lish people honor their friends—are words 
which recall to the masters of the KrenUin 
that although they may have temporary 
political dominance over Poland, they will 
never be the masters of the soul of Poland. 
The words “Polonla Restituta" are both a 
warning and a hope for the future. 


Crime, Cormpdon, and the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May S, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night, 
Monday, May 7, it was my pleasure to 
deliver an address at a banquet given 
by the Citizens’ Union of New York. The 
theme of the dinner was Crime, Corrup¬ 
tion. and the Community. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the address 1 delivered on that occa¬ 
sion be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxoohd. 

Tliere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Trs Role or Civic Okoanzzatxons in 

OOMBATINO OtXMl 

(By Senator Alxxandbi Wiley) 

Mark Twain used to say that everyone 
complains about the weather, but no one 
does anything about It. So, too. for a long 
time In this country, a lot of people have 
complained about crime, worried and moaned 
about crime. But. very few people have 
bothered to do anything constructive to 
eliminate It. 

SALUTE TO CITIZENS* UNION 
Among the exceptions have been outstand¬ 
ing civic organizations like your own Citi¬ 
zens’ Union. I salute every individual who 
has been associated with this and similar 
civic organizations—^for example, with volun¬ 
tary citizen crime commissions from coast 
to coast. You can and should feel a deep 
sense of pride in the fine Job which you have 
been performing. 

TODAY'S CRIME IS BUSINESSLIKE 

In Washington our Kefauver crime com¬ 
mittee is now 1 year old. 

What have we learned? A lot of things. 
One of them is that the gangster of 1051 uses 
the most up-to-the-minute, streamlined 
methods of 1961. The “tommy gun" of the 
1020‘s and 1930’s has largely been replaced 
by less deadly “typewriters" and by adding 
machines. Modern crime is a scientific, 
skilled business, operating with machine¬ 
like efficiency. 

ANTICXIMX GROUPS VITAL 
Well, what are we going to do about it? 
1 say: Organize further against it. In poli¬ 
tics, there is an old saying that "It takes an 
organization to defeat an organization." It 
takes an organization devoted to crime pre¬ 
vention and crime curbing to smash organi¬ 
zations devoted to spreading crime. It takes 
an organization—consisting of men and 
women of the highest integrity, men and 
women who have no political axes to grind— 
to help smash crime. 

GREAT crusade NEEDED TO ROUT TERMITES 

I have been with the crime committee 
across the length and breadth of this coun¬ 
try, from Washington, D. C., to Kansas City, 
to Las Vegas to Los Angeles. The more I 
see of crime and corruption, the more I rec¬ 
ognize that it has been so effective in under¬ 
mining the very foundations of our society 
that it will take an overwhelming drive to 
rout out these termites. 

THE forces we OPPOSE 
When you and I fight organized gangstcr- 
dom today, we are not simply fighting ruth¬ 
less, power-seeking criminals—some of whom 
possess very keen intellects. We are fight¬ 
ing their high-powered lawyers and shrewd 
certified public accountants as well. We are 
fighting their “public relations" experts who 
have spread about the criminals an aura of 
respectability and even a romantic charm. 

In addition, we are fighting other forces 
that are even stronger, the force of public 
apathy, of indifference and cynicism. Let 
me amplify that point. 

cynicism—^A DANGEROUS TRAIT 
Sometimes the man in the street reads 
newspaper stories on the existence of crime, 
and he says to himself: “Oh, well, all those 
politicians are crooked. There is nothing that 
can he done about It. The criminals control 
everything. What’s the use of voting?” 

Well, I say that if the average man in the 
streets has that unsound approach it is the 


worst possible thing that can happen. Cyni¬ 
cism never got any man anywhere. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that says 
**It Is better to light a single candle than it 
is to curse the darkness.” You people of the 
citizens union have been lighting candles, 
shedding light on crime and corruption. 
Elsewhere in America other civic organiza¬ 
tions have been doing likewise. 

TYPES OF CRIME STUDIED 

Now, In spite of all of the Instances of evil 
which I have found. I am certainly not dis¬ 
couraged. But make no mistake. I have seen 
plenty of instances. 1 have seen the story of 
mobsters Infiltrating into legitimate busi¬ 
ness—auto companies, laundries, vending- 
machine businesses, hotels. 

I have seen the sickening narcotics situa¬ 
tion—particularly as it affects teen-age 
youth—one of the most dastardly conditions 
conceivable. 

I have seen evidences of the dreaded Mafia, 
the sinister organization whose terror hinds 
together the eastern and western crime syn¬ 
dicates. I have seen evidences of the In¬ 
filtration of criminals into basketball and 
boxing. 

HOODLUMS WITH FINANCIAL INTEREST IN PRIZE 
RING 

I might, incidentally, say that we have only 
touched the surface dirt, insofar as the in¬ 
filtration of hoodlums Into prize-fight man¬ 
agement and promotion are concerned. 
There simply are too many criminals owning 
this or that percentage of too many boxers— 
some of whom are presumably the ablest 
fighters in their weight division. The situa¬ 
tion Is enough to give a very bad aroma to 
professional prize fighting, even though only 
a very small number of criminal individuals 
is Involved. 

I say It la a shame that sports or any other 
legitimate field should have become poisoned 
to such a tremendous extent with the crim¬ 
inal Influence. I am Indeed hoping that the 
various types of business and sports activity 
which have been Infiltrated by the mobsters, 
If only In part, will do their best to help 
clean up their own shop. 

Yes; I have seen these and other evidences 
of organized crime. I have seen public offi¬ 
cials whose salaries were $5,000 or $7,500 
a year, but who suddenly blossomed out with 
net worths of $100,000 and more. I have 
seen, as you have, evidences of pay-offs being 
reported everywhere from the cops on the 
beat to city hall. 

I HAVE FAITH IN MEN 

And yet, as I have said. In the face of all 
this. I am not discouraged, and not dis¬ 
heartened. I am not one of those who be¬ 
lieve that man is fundamentally evil. I am 
nut one of those who think that sin must 
go on and on. I believe that man spiritu¬ 
ally is a child of God and was meant for Joy. 
abundance, for beauty, for cleanliness, and 
not for their opposites. 

NEW YORK HAS TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE 

To be sure, the great city of New York, 
the great Jewel In the Empire State has a 
tremendous problem. We of the Crime 
Committee have only shown in the limited 
time available a tiny percentage of the crime 
and corruption here, that could have been 
exposed, based upon the extensive leads in 
our files. 

It Is a fact of course that our Crime Com¬ 
mittee could not continue Investigating in¬ 
definitely either In New York or in any other 
single community. Our aim has been to 
show the pattern of crime, on the basis of 
which we would recommend constructive 
legislation. We are a legislative committee, 
and legislation, rather than criminal chas¬ 
ing. as such, is our Job. 

FAIR NAME OF NEW YORK MUST NOT BE SMEARED 

I am firmly convinced that just as New 
York has bred a good many criminals, so 
New York will develop in turn, and has 
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already developed outstanding; leaders of law 
enforcement who will curb the criminal ele¬ 
ment. The distinguished folks who are on 
the platform with me tonight are men of 
that caliber. As a matter of fhct, It was a 
New Yorker, Mr. Rudolph Halley, who per¬ 
formed so brilliantly as our chief counsel 
for so long. 

Yes, from out of the loins of the great 
city of New York will come the solution of 
New York’s problems. 

Great Jurists of the caliber of Sam Llebn- 
wltz on the Kings County Court or Harold 
Medina and Irving Kaufman on the Federal 
district bench—great judges like these—will 
do their part. 

And BO I say to you, there Is absolutly no 
Justification for anyone’s smearing or vilifi¬ 
cation of the fair name of the great city of 
New York. 

DON'T PASS THE BUCK 

Friends, we of the Federal Government are 
eager to help you meet your own problem. 
But remember, you yourselves have the basic 
Job to do. Don't pass the whole buck to 
Uncle Sam In Washington. 

The real answer to crime is not in the 
next fellow or In the next level of govern¬ 
ment. The attitude of “Let George do It’* 
is not the answer to crime. The real answer 
Is In your action and mine, as citizens In our 
communities; In your heart and mine, 

OUR JUDAIC’CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

Yes; the basic answer to crime la a spir¬ 
itual redecilcation on the part of all men, a 
reawakening to the basic principles that 
made this Nation great—to the principles 
of honesty and integrity and fair dealing. 

It is up to you and to me to help cleanse 
the great temple of America. The entire 
tradition of our country beckons us to the 
task. After all, practically all of us are 
heirs to the Judalc-Chrlstlan religion which 
teaches that man is sacred, that all men 
are brothers and God Is their Father. 
crusade must not tarry 

1 repeat, as I began, the subject of crime 
should not be like the subject of the weather. 
We can and must do something about crime. 
And what we do must be on a local and on a 
continuing basis. 

I empha.siP!e “continuing.” 

I urge you not to become smug and com¬ 
placent when you read that this hoodlum 
or that one has been deposed and has been 
thrown in Jail, or that an income tax Hen bus 
been slapped on him. 

Don’t become smug or complacent when 
you read that such and such a number of 
arrests have occurred, or that such and such 
a number of Indictments have, been handed 
down. These statistics may not tell the whole 
story. 

'They may be very encouraging, as I believe 
they truly are in Now York. But in many 
areas such news Is not only inconclusive, but 
sometimes Is even misleading. 

There can be arrests without convictions 
or substantial counts. Criminals guilty of 
the worst offenses often get away with an 
equivalent of a $5 parking ticket. 

There can be Indictments, but they may not 
necessarily end In the people’s triumph In 
the highest courts. 

'The point I am making Is that It Ls a long, 
long battle—this war against crime. Let’s 
not quit in the second or third inning. Let’s 
not allow apparent victories In early skir¬ 
mishes to puff us up with complacency. 
gangsters expert at lying low 

Remember that the gangsters of this coun¬ 
try have learned to weather many previous 
“reform storms.” Let’s prove to them that 
we are not going to allow this great reform 
wave, this moral crusade to die down. It is 
your continuing Job and mine, because it is 
your country and mine. 

CONCLUSION 

As I conclude, there comes to mind the 
words of a poet who prayed “God give us 


men.** And, so I say to you “God give us 
men with the lire of patriotism In their 
souls; men eager to burn out the dross and 
leave the gold. 

“God give us men. eager to serve their fel¬ 
low men, eager to cleanse the body politic and 
economic of our society—to cleanse away 
those who have defiled it. God give us men.’’ 

Thank you. 

Employ the Physically HaDdicapped— 
Essay Contest Won by Miss Mary Ann 

Owen 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 8, 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Miss Mary Ann Owen, high-school stu¬ 
dent of Bridgeton, N. J., has been selected 
the top winner in the national Employ 
the Physically Handicapped essay con¬ 
test sponsored by the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

Miss Owen, whose entry was adjudged 
best among those submitted by high- 
school students from 34 States, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, will receive a $1,000 cash 
award and a trip to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have inserted in the Record at 
this point in my remarks, a copy of Miss 
Owen’s superb article entitled “Equal 
Opportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Equal Opportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Kanpicapped 

2315 Main Street, 
Randolph, N. J., January 13, 1951, 
Mr. James A. Wil.son, 

843 Tenth Street, Randolph, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Wilson : I understand that there 
is a vacancy In your establishment for a 
llnotyplst. If you have not employed anyone, 
I should like to be considered for the posi¬ 
tion. 

In 1948 I was graduated at the age of 17 
from the Kenmore High School, where I was 
trained fur working in the printing shop. 
Immediately after graduation 1 was employed 
by the Dally Times as a llnotyplst, working 
there for 13 mouths. 'Then seeking adven¬ 
ture and wanting to serve my country, I en¬ 
listed in the Navy. In July 1950 an experi¬ 
ence I like not to think about caused the 
amputation of both my legs. While recuper¬ 
ating In the hospital I took bedside lessons 
In English. I concentrated In punctuation, 
spelling, and word breakage, all of which 
would be beneficial to mo in my work. Hav¬ 
ing mastered the use of my artificial limbs 
and knowing your establishment has the new 
mixer-type machine, I feel I am capable of 
filling your vacancy. If no galley hoy were 
available to change magazines, 1 would be 
willing to do straight body type work. 

If you would be so kind aa to grant me an 
Interview, you can reach me at my parents’ 
home, 2315 Main Street. Phone RIt. 6-3843. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas R. Moss. 
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Mr. Wilson placed the letter on a pile with 
others to be filed away. No handicapped lii 
his business. Oddly enough, he found that 
the next letter contained literature from the 
United Stales Department of Labor coucern- 
Ing the physically handicapped. A quick 
glance and that too was put aside. A cap¬ 
tion on one of the pamphlets caught his 
eye. "Consider their abilities, not their dls- 
nbilitles." 

That evening when Mr, Wilson arrived 
home for dinner he found an unexpected 
guest. It was a lifelong friend of the fam¬ 
ily whom he had never considered handi¬ 
capped though she had had to use crutches 
since she was 11 years old. She shared with 
her host and hostess the good news that she 
had been asked to head the mathematics de¬ 
partment In her school. Here was a woman 
who reached her goal through perseverance. 
Her 100-percent attendance record for a 
period of 20 years was enviable. She had 
earned respect ami admiration from all who 
knew her and had become a light to ethers 
because of her continuous courage and self- 
reliance. Mr. Wilson realized this visit was 
certainly a coincidence, having received that 
application just that day. Those words, 
“Consider their abilities, not their disabili¬ 
ties." "No, no," he thought, “I can’t have a 
handicapped man in my business.” 

After their friend had gone, Mr. Wilson 
picked up the evening newspaper and read of 
a dinner that had been given for a man 
who was retiring after 40 years of faithful 
service at the Fisher Dye Co. During his 
youth an illness had caused the loss ol hl.s 
right arm. He had adapted himself quickly 
to the fituntlon and went on working with 
nil the vim and vigor of an unimpaired. 
He had been the best dyer and never had had 
an accident In all the years on the job. 
“HaTidicopped workers are more careful; 
therefore safer workers,” he read. 

Mr. Wilson put down the paper. “Consider 
their abilities, not their disabilities.” Sweat 
began to form on his brow. No, no, he never 
could employ a handicapped in hi.s busine.ss. 
Greatly puzzled and disturbed, he went to 
bed. 

Restless and bothered, he thought of his 
friend Sam. who, in spite of having injured 
hi.s back, was not discouraged. His business 
flourished, and it became one of the most 
prosperous establishments in town. Why? 
Because he bad been eager to prove that his 
impairment was not a handicap. 

“Consider their abilities, not their disa¬ 
bilities." Then through his mind like a 
parade came all of the people he had ever 
known who were handicapped, nagging, 
gnawing at him. All the qualities which 
thj unimpaired worker presented flashed 
RcroK.s his mind. “Consider their abilities, 
not their disabilities—consider their abili¬ 
ties—Only from exhaustion he dropped 
off to sleep. 

Waking early In the morning. Mr. Wilson 
left for the office. He immediately had to 
find that literature he had received yesterday. 
Surely fads would back him up why ho 
should not employ the physically handi¬ 
capped. 

Workmen’s compensation Insurance rates? 
No; an impaired worker did not raise the 
rates. Facts proved that these handicapped 
per8on.s were more productive, careful, adapt¬ 
able, regular, steady, and capable if placed 
In thetr proper classification. The Select¬ 
ive Placement Bureau properly placed handi¬ 
caps. No, handicaps couldn’t he placed hap¬ 
hazardly, but with thought and understand¬ 
ing they could be and should be placed where 
they were fitted. Why, It even costs less to 
rehabilitate an injured worker than it does 
to support him; thus, taxes would be less. 

“Consider their abilities, not their disa¬ 
bilities.” Suddenly Mr. Wilson saw the 
light. As though a great weight were lifted 
from his mind, he called Miss Cole, his sec¬ 
retary, “Plea.so get Mr, Thomas Moss on the 
phone for me. Kis number is RIt. G-3843.” 
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What Should Be Our International Eco¬ 
nomic Policy in a Period of Rearma¬ 
ment? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or ITIIW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following text 
of a speech by George A. Sloan, chairman 
of the United States Council of the In¬ 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, be¬ 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit, Mich., 
March 26,1951: 

I It is Indeed an honor to appear before 
this distinguished group and to explore with 
you some of today’s economic problems with 
particular reference to International trade 
and policy in a period of rearmament. 

' The free world Is faced with a grave crisis 
and perhaps Its greatest challenge to sur¬ 
vival. We must develop—and we have made 
a good beginning—the strength of the free 
nations to counteract the aggressive moves 
of communism. 

A foreign economic policy, by definition, 
should be the true reflector of the world we 
live In. Let us for a moment, therefore, 
examine the world at mldcentury. 

The paramount objective of our foreign 
policy should be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Just and lasting peace. 
It should Include friendly cultural Inter¬ 
course among nations os well as mutually 
advantageous trade among nations, 

I • • • * * 

! Today, more than ever before, we Ameri¬ 
cans are called upon for an expression of 
national unity, for a sense of purpose and 
for a decisive spirit. Unity must start at 
home In our foreign dealings, especially our 
international economic relations. 

Nearly 6 years ago the United States was 
at Its prime of strength as a world power. 
No one doubted this strength. Today there 
are doubts about our leadership and policy 
In many capitals of the free world, In Lon¬ 
don, in Paris, In Rome. Actually, the power 
of the United States has not diminished to 
warrant such doubts. 

The Soviets have made two major gains. 
They have swung China Into their orbit and 
they are said to have the atom bomb. On 
the other hand, the United States has made 
tremendous gains. Since Korea there is more 
of a spirit of unity. Production, economic 
growth have been our determining factors. 
Korea has awakened many of those who did 
not previously visualize the antagonism in 
the Soviet system. 

The Western World, especially Western Eu¬ 
rope, is better off today than in any period 
since the end of World War II. Western Eu¬ 
rope has turned from an area disorganized 
by the effects of war Into a smoother-flowing 
economic and political community. While 
not completely recovered from devastations 
and dislocations, the most difficult part of 
the Western European reconstruction task 
has been achieved. 

• • * * • 

The world continues to consist of the 
“haves” and the “have note.” You may ask, 
“have or have not what?” And my answer 
Is have or have not freedom of access to 
the world’s raw materials (as promised in 
the Atlantic Charter to victor and van¬ 


quished alike)—^have or have not the free¬ 
dom to own, to use, and to risk the mechan¬ 
ical means of production—have or have not 
the right to the Just rewards of their honest 
labor—have or have not the right to de¬ 
termine and to control their own destiny as 
free men—because they are denied their 
rightful opportunity to utilize nature’s end¬ 
less bounty for their own well-being and 
individual happiness. 

Human misery in the Western World Is 
certainly much smaller now than it was In 
the nineteenth century. That this was pos¬ 
sible in spite of two World Wars Is sufficient 
answer to those who claim western civiliza¬ 
tion Is in decay. Notwithstanding the post¬ 
war poverty of Europe and the rest of the 
world, the West as a whole Is richer In kind 
and in spirit than ever. But the situation 
In many friendly countries still presents a 
challenge to the United States if the spread 
of communism Is to be held in check. 

« * * • • 

A transformation so swift as that of the 
last 10 years cannot be experienced by a rela¬ 
tively young nation without mistakes in 
action and without moments of doubt. It 
should be most reassuring to all of us who 
believe In the freedom of the Individual that 
our system of democracy always Induces self¬ 
doubt. The current congressional debate on 
foreign policy is a true Indicator of this. 

Surely, America’s future depends on how 
widely and how wisely it carries out the re¬ 
sponsibilities of leadership. The central 
point must be the unification of the free 
world In the face of aggression and threats 
of aggression. Each member of the free 
world acting alone is too weak to counter¬ 
act these threats or to resist attack. Not 
even the United States standing alone can 
be powerful enough for self-defense. Act¬ 
ing together, the free nations by moral 
standards and productive achievements will 
bring about the currently lacking balance of 
power. In all these endeavors our basic aim 
must always remain the same: The mainte¬ 
nance of peace but without sacrifice of free¬ 
dom. 

The fear of what the next moves of the 
Soviets and their satellites will be Is Inherent 
In the policies and the thinking of free peo¬ 
ples everywhere. Hearings before congres¬ 
sional committees, debates before the House 
of Commons, discussions in the French Par¬ 
liament—all are influenced by the foremost 
consideration of what the next moves of the 
Soviets may be. 

With the free world In a twilight of war 
(which we hope will brighten rather than 
darken in due course by our own actions) 
the challenge Is even greater. We have to 
superimpose a military economy on a civil¬ 
ian economy in the hope that the least 
amount of belt-tightening will be neces¬ 
sary. This situation brings with It an in¬ 
flationary tendency. 

Actually, the foremost enemy of the West¬ 
ern World, at the present, is Inflation. We 
must stop putting fuel on the flame, while, 
at the same time, feebly trying to put out 
inflation’s flame with a sprinkling can. 
Either we all—and I mean all—make the 
necessary sacrifices now to stop inflation or 
we will be faced later with the reality of 
making much bigger. If not total, sacrifices. 
• * • • * 

Inflation Is Stalin’s best ally. Next to 
Soviet Imperialism this Is the most difficult 
problem facing America and our friends 
abroad. 

This then Is a bird’s-eye view of the world 
we live In. It Is the setting on which wo 
must apply our foreign economic policy. 

The first question that now arises Is: What 
should be our short-range, our immediate, 
international economic policy? 

Development of strength at a rapid pace 
to offset the military power of the nations 


in the Soviet orbit is, I should think, ob¬ 
jective No. 1. The plans are becoming better 
defined. They are being carried out by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in Washington 
on the American level and the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Board under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Businessmen 
are and should be the prime policy movers 
of these efforts. And. industrial operations, 
as can be witnessed so well in Detroit, are 
carrying the production effort. 

I am confident that rapid rearmament of 
the non-Soviet world will—within a short 
period—create superiority of political, eco¬ 
nomic, and military strength on our part. 
Such a state of conditions would make the 
Kremlin stop, look, and listen before em¬ 
barking on other diversionary Invasion move, 
ments. The Western World must concentrate 
its efforts for the next 2 or 3 years on har¬ 
nessing Its resources for defense. 

In the process of rearmament, some dis¬ 
tortions In production, prices, and trade al¬ 
ready have become apparent. Resources 
that would otherwise be available to civil 
consumption and Investment in the pro¬ 
motion of freer trade and raising standards 
of living have been transferred to military 
needs. 

***** 

The free world cannot go on focusing 
exclusively on being strong enough to wipe 
out aggression before It actually occurs. At 
some point, whenever the Kremlin will de¬ 
cide, there has to come a break in the In¬ 
ternational tension. At some point the 
success of the free world will be measured 
not by self-preservation efforts, but by our 
ability to expand economic capacity to such 
an extent that we can offer to both our own 
people and the people In the underdeveloped 
areas Increased standards, both material and 
moral, that jllctatorshlps of any kind are in 
no position to provide. 

In the knowledge of this Important factor. 
It stands to reason that the free world must 
move forward to expand Its productive fa¬ 
cilities, Its economic strength, its scientific 
knowledge. So we therefore come to objec¬ 
tive No. 2: 

Wo cannot withdraw behind a protective 
curtain of isolation because for many vital 
commodities the United States is dependent 
on external resources. Of the 15 basic min¬ 
erals, the United States is relatively self- 
sufficient in only 6: coal, petroleum, iron, 
sulfur, phosphate, and potash. In the case 
of iron, various ferro-alloys must be im¬ 
ported before steel can be made. 'The auto¬ 
mobile industry .'n Detroit Is well aware of 
the fact that 100 percent of tin, chrome, and 
cordage fibers are imported. Ninety-two 
percent of our manganese and cobalt, 73 
percent of tungsten, and 34 percent of our 
yearly requirements for lead are mined out¬ 
side of the United States. Our foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy must be based on a full realiza¬ 
tion of these facts. In order to make their 
economies most productive, the countries of 
the Western World need an adequate and 
equitable supply of required raw materials 
together with a flow of essential consumer 
goods. 

To assure an adequate supply of strategic 
raw materials for all countries In the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
Organization for European Economic Co¬ 
operation (OEEC), and the other non-Soviet 
nations it Is necessary to have In permanent 
operation Joint allocation boards, eliminat¬ 
ing thereby the inflationary effects of free 
market competition for scarce material. 
The price effects of such an uncontrolled 
rush for materials Is imposing severe strains 
on the economy of some countries, Includ¬ 
ing our own. 

It Is gratifying to know that a start In 
the direction of International allocation and 
procurement of materials Is now being made. 
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The current seBslons of the raw material 
commodity groups in Washington are one 
way of controlling this weakness. It is 
essential, however, that private channels be 
assigned, wherever possible, the responsi¬ 
bility to carry out this raw material goal. 
Also, an international arrangement like this 
should be maintained only for the period 
of the emergency. Then it is imperative 
that free market competition must be re- 
instltuted. 


The United States Government should im¬ 
mediately clarify the raw-material situa¬ 
tion so that there will be an end to the kind 
o'! vacuum that seems to persist in Wash¬ 
ington. Instead of the many overlapping 
agencies in the field now, there should be 
one Government agency—possibly EGA—in 
sole charge of the temporary allocation and 
procurement of raw materials. 

* * • • . • 

Three notable and informed sources lately 
have proposed that the proper exercise of our 
foreign economic policy demands the con¬ 
solidation of all the scattered efforts within 
a single governmental agency. Headed by a 
man of outstanding ability with public ac¬ 
ceptance, this agency should have the equiv¬ 
alent of Cabinet status. 

First, there was the Gordon Gray report, 
rather outdated at this time because it was 
originally conceived before Korea. Then, 
the speeches and writings of our own United 
States Council Executive Committee mem¬ 
ber Paul Hoffman (who certainly knows this 
problem first-hand and can speak with feel¬ 
ing about administrative foul-ups in the 
Government). And finally, we are con¬ 
fronted with the recent report of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s International Development Ad¬ 
visory Board. (This report, though its other 
recommendations require careful study be¬ 
fore we can determine whether businessmen 
should endorse them is unqualifiedly correct 
on the demand for a single agency.) 

The Hoover Commission in many other 
fields has pointed out the waste and ineffi¬ 
ciency and stupid duplication of much of 
our administrative structure in Wa.shlngton 
and abroad. Here, in the field of foreign 
economic policy, is a situation ripe for a 
Hoover Commission approach. 

These then are some factors that make up 
our short-range foreign economic policy. 

• * * * • 

If the free nations of the world do not 
succeed in avoiding economic maladjust¬ 
ments—if they fall to establish an environ¬ 
ment in which communities can advance 
materially and spiritually—there is always 
the danger that the people will be driven 
into communism. Only by our performance 
can we hope to contain the advance.s of com¬ 
munism. Take the example of the Chinese. 
The Chinese farmer who has accepted or even 
welcomed communism ns relief from the 
misery, oppression, and corruption of his lot 
will learn in time that the promises of the 
Communists are hollow. Collectivism will 
soon take back the land made available to 
him. The cancellation of debts, which was 
made possible through liquidation of the 
money lender, will be replaced by oppressive 
taxes. Communism will soon become a yoke. 

But, communism has never yet been elim¬ 
inated in any country where a Communist 
regime obtained power. We must act, there¬ 
fore, before the cancerous growth of com¬ 
munism can spread. 

An economic strategy for peace should cer¬ 
tainly Include a drive to reform traditional 
modes of production and distribution and 
increase sharply the productivity of men and 
machines. This is one way to meet threats 
of foielgn aggression and International col¬ 
lapse. One of the major steps in that direc¬ 
tion is to demonstrate the adaptability and 
flexibility of the American productive sys¬ 
tem to our European friends. Fortune maga- 


Bine, in its February 1961 Issue, made quite 
an essential point in this respect: ‘‘United 
States business is the best-qualified group in 
all the world for getting the American idea 
across to European top management. It is 
hardly necessary," said Fortune, “to suggest 
the means: there could be seminars and in¬ 
ternational conventions—organizations such 
as the International Chamber of Commerce 
are ready-made for this—trips and private 
exchanges of all sorts." 

* » * • • 

In the United States the living standards 
and working conditions of the average citi¬ 
zen have shown constant and remarkable 
Improvement. In Europe this has not been 
true. There are many reasons lor this. In¬ 
cluding the trend to socialism and the em¬ 
phasis which European capitalism places on 
an out-moded cartel system. Many Euro¬ 
pean bUKlnessmen dislike competition. I 
think there Is great danger In this state of 
mind. We must distinguish between capi¬ 
talism which woniB for the few and capi¬ 
talism which works for the many. The trend 
of European capitalism has been away from 
a sense of responsibility to the community. 
I am sure the morale of people of Europe 
would rise If they could identify European 
capitalism with a positive rather than a neg¬ 
ative policy. 

Today many aident antl-CommunLsts 
abroad are suspicious of the motives of 
American capitar.-.m. By e;.plaliiing the true 
contribution of American capitalism to the 
world In terms of the gains of the Indi¬ 
vidual working men and women I am sure 
we as businessmen will develop o\?r mo.'t 
successful weapon agalnct Soviet propaganda. 
This should be a major component of our 
foreign economic policy. 

We must win jeoplc as well us diplomatic 
and military battles If we hope to stop com¬ 
munism. Communism has been making 
progress In other countries under oppression 
and poverty. Our long-range international 
economic policy must keep In mind that a 
removal of these conditions Is an obligation. 
The Commiml.sts have imagination, bold¬ 
ness, and courage—all couched in a fanatical 
devotion to a cause. We can reply with far 
more effective boldness and courage. 

It is significant that I am speaking to you 
on the same day that in Washington the 
foreign ministers of the 21 American Re¬ 
publics are opening their deliberations on, 
among other things, how the raw material 
and productive rc.sources of the Western 
Hemisphere can be stepped up. 

Pcjint 3 on the agenda of the sessions is 
the following: 

"Emergency economic cooperation: (a) 
Production and distribution for defence pur¬ 
poses; and (b) production and distribution 
of products In short supply and utilization of 
necessary services to meet requirements of 
the American Republics and measures to 
facilitate insofar as possible the carrying 
out of programs of economic development." 

As we understand it, the Latin American 
countries are asking such questions as: Can 
a reasonable market be guaranteed after the 
emergency for expanded Latin American pro¬ 
duction? Will we (Latin Americanos) be 
able to obtain sufficient technological know¬ 
how from the United States to expand pro¬ 
duction and Increase standards of living? 
The question of additional American capital 
investment will also be on the minds of our 
friends from below our southern borders. 

We are asking the Latin Americans to ex¬ 
pand raw material production for the cur¬ 
rent defense program. And the Latin Amer¬ 
icans are determined, as we understand It, 
to bargain for a position where the gains 
made during the emergency would be of 
benefit after the emergency is over. 

As part of our long-range foreign economic 
policy, there should be an expansion in the 
Investment of private companies abroad. 
Many American companies that have in¬ 


vested In subsidiaries and affiliates abroad 
have had satisfactory experience with the 
exception of transferring earnings to the 
United States. Naturally, we must do all 
in our power to convince the Government 
that the obstacles to foreign inve.stments, 
such as double taxation, lack of convertibil¬ 
ity and other similar controls, be corivcted 
so that American business will have Incen¬ 
tives to take its dollars abroad. 

Private investment going abroad Is a de¬ 
sirable way to fortify the economies and raise 
the standards of living of foreign countries. 
It Is a most effective countermove to the con¬ 
ditions that breed poverty and (^presslon. 
Private foreign Investment would also relieve 
the taxpayer of the burden of providing 
through his Government direct as.sistance 
and grants to other naiions WheJi private 
capital goes abroad it brings with it American 
know-how and managerial skill and thus 
directly contributes to the welfare of the 
recipient nations. 

But vie must be realistic: Congress should 
provide much cf the necessary encourage¬ 
ment by passing leglslatlor deferring taxa¬ 
tion of earnings on foreign activities of 
American companies until they are brought 
home. At the same time bilateral treaties 
mu^t be concluded to aj.surc the transfer of 
earnings to corporations in capita’ exporting 
countries and to eliminate double taxation. 

• * * • * 

In summary, our foreign economic policy, 
both fchort-ronge and long-rarge, should em¬ 
brace the follov/Ing: 

1. Establishment and mamtenauce of just 
and lasting peace as our : aramount objec¬ 
tive. 

2. All-out drive to slop Inflation In every 
part of the free world. 

3 Incren. e of efforts to develop, procure, 
and allocate raw materiahs Internationally— 
to be iviaintained for period of emergency 
only. 

4. Development of non-Soviet world’s 
strength at rapid rate. 

6. Adminifctratlon of all United States aid 
effort.*? under a single agency. 

G. Enlightened and active United States 
world economic leadership. 

7. Planning by business today beyond 
emergency period. 

8. Fulfillment of business’ role with en¬ 
lightened cocjperution by governments In 
making possible an estsnBive flow of foreign 
Investment abroad. 

These ideas reflect the discussions at the 
International Chamber of Commerce and the 
United States Council; they also reflect dis¬ 
cussions with government leaders in many 
parts of the world. 

In the past the United States has followed 
a short-sighted course In our foreign eco¬ 
nomic relations. We sought and rejoiced in 
the expansion of our f*.>rclgn trade. But we 
were reluctant to accept the fact that It 
lacked a healthy balance and that it was 
being sustained by loans and grants that 
in the end would be too great a burden on 
foreign debtors, not to mention our own tax¬ 
payers. 

We claimed repayment of war debts which 
prejudiced prcspects of solvency of private 
Industrial development which we ourselves 
were encouraging. 

It Is a challenge to the American business 
community to learn from our mistakes and 
to act accordingly. 

We would be right in risking much on 
the faith that economic improvement and 
development, widely shared and achieved by 
cooperative efforts, will make It more likely 
that the free nations will stand together. 
The ultimate result would br that at some 
day in the future, the Soviets will realize the 
futility of their efforts in undermining the 
free nations and suspend their struggle for 
world domination. We must be ready to 
work in this direction and to rise above the 
problems of the day and plan as busiuesi 
statesmen. 
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The Mariae Corps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

OP MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting in the Congressional Record 
the testimony given by the Honorable 
Sidney McMath, Governor of Arkansas, 
before the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee on Saturday, April 21. Gover¬ 
nor McMath’s testimony is so illuminat¬ 
ing that I am taking this means of call¬ 
ing it to the attention of the House of 
Representatives for study and considera¬ 
tion. Governor McMath’s record both 
as a Marine veteran and as the head of 
his State administration is ample proof 
of his integrity and his devotion to his 
State, his country, and the Marine Corps. 
I also would like to say that I have re¬ 
quested Chairman Vinson to call for a 
hearing on the bill introduced by some 
70 Members to raise the strength of 
Marine Corps to not to exceed 400,000 and 
to place the Commandant on the Joint 
Chiefs of Stalf. It is my hope that Gov¬ 
ernor McMath will again testify at that 
time. 

The testimony follows: 

Statement of Hon. Sidney McMath, Gover¬ 
nor OF Arkansas. Before Senate Armed 

Services Subcommittee. Saturday, April 21 

I appreclats the courtesy of this commit¬ 
tee In permitting me to appear and express 
my opinion in favor of Senate bill 677 which 
would Increase the strength of the Marino 
Corps to four combat divisions and four 
combat wings and give this branch of the 
service representation on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

You can Imagine how humble I feel testi¬ 
fying here following the testimony of mili¬ 
tary experts and taking issue with them on 
a matter involving military policy. It Is 
comforting to know that In this country a 
citizen can entertain a difference of opinion 
with that of our generals on military policy. 
(I understand that there Is sometimes a di¬ 
vision among the generals themselves on 
policies affecting the safety of our country 
and the conduct of the war.) 

I hasten to state, however, that I do not 
appear here purporting to be In any sense 
an authority on military affairs. I am here 
as a private citizen who has a natural in¬ 
terest In any measure that bears upon the 
security of this country and affects our abil¬ 
ity to meet our commitments and responsi¬ 
bilities as a member of the United Nations. 

Naturally, having had the privilege of 
serving as a marine, I have a strong attach¬ 
ment to the Marine Corps and share that 
sense of loyalty to the organization that is 
characteristic of all marines. 

It Is not necessary for me to review the 
glories and triumphs and traditions of the 
Marine Corps. Their battle performance is 
known and respected by every citizen. The 
accomplishments of the Marine Corps (on 
the battlefield) in no way detracts from the 
heroic deeds of the other services. 

Historically the Marine Corps has had a 
mission in protecting the Interests and de¬ 
fending the security of the United States. 
It has never failed In Its assigned task. Fre¬ 
quently. however, its Job has been made 
more difficult—unnecessarily difficult by re¬ 
strictive policies limiting the size and 
strength and organization of its combative 
force. 


The Marine Corps conUnuously, so it 
seems, has had to fight for the privilege of 
fighting. One would expect that some day 
it would be recognized (by those who for¬ 
mulate military policy) that the Marine 
Corps has a definite role in our military op¬ 
erations and that it would be strengthened 
accordingly. But this is not the case. 

During the early 1930's. an effort was made 
to abolish the Marine Corps. This effort 
failed and the Marine Corps was able to 
continue its existence and by 1939 reached 
a strength of 17,000 officers and men. These 
officers and men were skilled, experienced, 
professional soldiers. It was from these offi¬ 
cers and men that cadres were formed and 
the Marine Corps expanded to six hard-hit¬ 
ting and extremely effective divisions that 
performed so valiantly and skillfully and 
with such devastating results to the enemy 
during the Second World War. 

I for one was confident that it had been 
established beyond any doubt that the Ma¬ 
rines had a military function and purpose 
that Justified a strength of at least four per¬ 
manent divisions. The shooting had hardly 
stopped, however, until the old movement to 
abolish the Corps was revived with renewed 
determination and vigor. The advocates of 
this policy denied that they wanted to de¬ 
stroy the Marine Corps, but had their deci¬ 
sions been carried to their natural conclu¬ 
sions, this would have been the result. To 
reduce the Marine Corps to a few battalions 
organized Into landing teams would be to 
destroy the combative force of this brunch 
of our fighting service. The natural and 
ultimate result of this action would be to 
reduce the Marine Corps to ship’s detach- 
ment.s and shore patrols. 

Those of our leaders who have advanced 
this policy are imminently qualified and 
honorable men. Some of them rank among 
the greatest military men of our history. 
In fact, history will rank some of them with 
such illustrious names as Stonewall Jackson 
and Robert E. Lee. But because of their 
training and background and experience, 
they have the traditional Army view of the 
Marine Corps. They say, In so many words, 
that wc do not need a second Army, and 
that Is very true. But what wc do need (and 
it seems to me that this has been so clearly 
established that I hesitate to mention it) — 
what we do need is a combative force or¬ 
ganized, trained, equipped, indoctrinated, 
and steeled for amphibious operations, and 
for crushing comparatively small, aggressive 
forces, that If left undefeated would grow and 
expand their conquest. 

The Marine Corps has traditionally been 
organized, trained, and indoctrinated for the 
difficult and specialized task of executing am¬ 
phibious operations. The history of the Pa¬ 
cific operations in the Second World War re¬ 
lates how, In a number cf instances, the Ma¬ 
rines attained killing efficiency in this field. 
The Navy-Marine amphibious team has been 
used effectively in the Korean campaign. 1 
would suggest to this honorable committee 
that the views of Gen. Douglas MacArthur be 
obtained on this question. General Mac¬ 
Arthur (more than any other Army officer) 
during the Second World War and in Korea, 
has had opportunities to u.se Marines on the 
ground and In whe air in landing opera¬ 
tions. I dare say that General MacArthur 
would have welcomed even two Marine divi¬ 
sions supported by a corresponding number 
of air wings during the initial phases of the 
Korean conflict. 

If the Marines had consisted of a ship’s de¬ 
tachment and a corporal's guard, there would 
have been no Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Oki¬ 
nawa. or a Peleliu, nor a number of other bat¬ 
tles that brought our air arm within effec¬ 
tive striking distance of Japan and provided 
advanced bases for the fleet. 

On the other hand, if the Marine Corps 
had consisted in the beginning of the Sec¬ 


ond World War of four combat divisions sup¬ 
ported by four air wings, the decision at 
Guadalcanal would never have been In doubt. 
The movement up the Solomons and through 
the Gilberts and other Pacific islands would 
have been greatly accelerated. 

If at the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
the Marine Corps had been a combat force 
of four divisions (with four air wings In 
support), the tactical situation would have 
no doubt been different from the begin¬ 
ning. The Army would not have been placed 
in a position of having to send most of its 
trained personnel to fight a comparatively 
small war at the expense of Its bulld-up 
for a possible major conflict. I dare say 
that today the trained officers and men In 
the Army n->w committed In Korea are still 
badly needed as cadres for expanding our 
Army ground forces to the size and strength 
required to meet the principal threat to our 
security which lies in the European theater. 

Amphibious operations, limited landing 
operations, acting as a police force for the 
U. N.. these should be the primary missions 
of the Marine Corps. Present world condi¬ 
tions, our operations and commitments to 
check aggression and preserve the peace com¬ 
pel us to prepare for the da'^ when there 
may be other Quadalcanals, Bougainvilles, 
PclellUB, Oklnawas, and Koreas. In such an 
event it would be most comforting if we 
had in the field ready for immediate action 
fo r Marine divisions supported by four air 
wings. This would be a combative force 
more equal to the mission that belongs to 
the Marines. At the same time, the Army 
ground force could for the most part, at least, 
husband its strength In the build-up for 
the main event. 

To Insure that the Marine Corps is or¬ 
ganized and strengthened and trained lor 
its specialized task, It is necessary to have 
the Commandant of the Marines, who is 
in direct command of the Marine Corps, as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have heard It said that no one favors 
Senate bill 677 except Congress and the 
people. Certainly the people with whom I 
have discussed the question are heartily 
In favor of a strong Marine Corps which asks 
only the right to fight and the right to help 
plan the campaigns to which they will be 
committed. 

I am confident that Congress will reflect 
the will of the majority of the people by 
taking favorable action upon this bill. 


War Not Inevitable 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that war is not inevitable, that 
we should not always live in an atmos¬ 
phere of fear, created to make successful 
some political maneuver, is emphasized 
by an editorial in last night’s Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star which reads as follows: 

MacArthur on War and Peace 

However debatable may be the stern mili¬ 
tary course advocated by General MacAr¬ 
thur to drive the Chinese Communists from 
Korea, his views on war Itself are plainly 
the views of a man of peace. More than 
that, as set forth In his congressional testi¬ 
mony, they constitute an eloquent appeal 
to the reason and sanity of governments 
everywhere—an appeal that ought certainly 
to be pondered long and hard by the re- 
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sponsible authorities In all the capitals of 
the world, particularly in Moscow. 

To begin with, General MaoArthur has 
emphatically dissociated himself from that 
bleak and potentially dangerous school of 
thought—It exists in many lands—that is 
resigned to the inevitability of a titanic, 
world-engulflng armed struggle revolving 
around Russia and the United States as the 
prime antagonists. He rejects such a no¬ 
tion as defeatism of the worst kind—a de¬ 
spairing acceptance of the pernicious fallacy 
that peoples and governments are helpless 
before the so-called wave of the future, in¬ 
stead of being themselves endowed with the 
means and power to make and shape his¬ 
tory according to their own free will. In 
his Judgment, another global war is very 
definitely not inevitable. Indeed, he seems 
almost optimistic in suggesting that the re¬ 
alities of our age promise to compel man¬ 
kind to move—no matter how haltingly or 
argumentatively—toward the establishment 
of a permanent peace. 

General MacArthur’s optimism—if it may 
be called that—is based chiefiy on the sound 
belief that the great masses of the world, 
including the Russian masses, are Invincibly 
against war. They are against it because, 
as he says, it has been developed to a point 
where it places every man, woman, and child 
in the front line of battle, exposing them to 
horrors beyond the limits of human endur¬ 
ance. Science has revolutionized the mean¬ 
ing of space and time. It has wiped out 
the former protective value of land dis¬ 
tances and ocean barriers. It has com¬ 
pressed the whole earth Into a relatively 
small neighborhood, and the various peo¬ 
ples living in that neighborhood, being well 
aware of the change, are as one in their de¬ 
sire for peace. In that respect, according to 
General MacArthur, they are far ahead of 
their leaders, and their mussed opposition 
to war offers the greatest possible hope that 
there shall be no war. 

Moreover, wholly apart from the way the 
masses feci in all countries. General Mac¬ 
Arthur has drawn some encouragement from 
this fact: That every government—even the 
Soviet dictatorship—must be profoundly so¬ 
bered by the realization that atomic weapons 
and similar scientific developments are so 
appalling in their potentlRlltles that there is 
good reason to believe that was “is Inherently 
a failure now" as an instrument for the set¬ 
tlement of international disputes. It ought 
therefore to be done away with entirely. No 
power really can profit from it. On the con¬ 
trary, another global conflict (which would 
be much worse than the last one) would 
very probably result in catastrophe for vic¬ 
tors and vanquished alike—the “suicide of 
modern civilization.** In sum. as General 
MacArthur has put it. there would be such 
an abomination of destruction and annihila¬ 
tion, such a desolate aftermath of woe and 
upheaval, such sorrow and revulsion every¬ 
where, that the only happy people would be 
the dead people. 

Accordingly, assuming that the men of the 
Kremlin are sane, assuming that the leaders 
of other nations are sane, and assuming also 
that no government anywhere can ignore a 
mass public opinion that is fervently anxious 
for peace. Oeneial MacArthur has taken the 
affirmative view that it is still possible, and 
perhaps even probable, that the world can 
''establish the mechanics to carry out the will 
of the common people that war shall be non¬ 
existent’’ from here on out, permanently. 

So speaks the soldier and great commanuer 
who has been maligned on both sides of the 
Iron curtain as a “warmonger.” His chief 
message to the Nation and the world is that 
peace, not war, should be Inevitable. Mos¬ 
cow papers please copy. General MacArthur’s 
views on this point reflect the most urgent 
hopes of all humanity—a humanity that 
realizes, along with him, that time is running 
out on civilization’s last chance to avert a 
cataclysm that only mud men can welcome. 


Hail the President on His Birthday 


EXTENSION 07 REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or rmw tork 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7 .1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer respectfully my congratulations to 
President Truman on the occasion of 
his sixty-seventh birthday which was 
celebrated yesterday. 

The crises which have followed so 
rapidly in the past years up to this very 
day would have been sufficient to shat¬ 
ter a man of lesser breed. His are not 
the weak knees which buckle under the 
storm of oppression. His is the convic¬ 
tion that ultimately the right will pre¬ 
vail. And so it has been with each occa¬ 
sion which has tested the mettle of our 
President. 

Let it not be denied that he is a man 
of intense courage; and, as has been so 
well said, "a man with courage is a 
majority." With resiliency of well- 
tempered steel, he springs back into act 
each time he is put to test. Because of 
his humanity, because of his very hu- 
maness, because of his courage, long 
after others have "faded away** our 
President, President Truman, will have 
taken his place in American and world 
history as a man in the service of his 
country who withstood the tempest of 
the times with integrity, unyielding de¬ 
termination, and courage. He is not the 
man to be turned around with each new 
wind. As Jefferson, as Jackson, and as 
Lincoln, Presidents who had to stand 
firmly before the unwarranted blasts of 
criticism living in an era of great emo¬ 
tion tension, so history will deliver the 
final judgment in his favor. 

We offer our congratulations to the 
President and wish him well, indeed. 


Seven Deciiiont by the Truman 
Administration 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

OF OKIAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Seven Great Decisions,” by 
Ralph McGill, which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution on May 6 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ScvxN Great Decisions 
(By Ralph McQUl) 

These be times when the national voice is 
all but drowned out by the Tower of Babel 
at Washington. It Is a time when some even 
seem to think its subversive to support the 
Government of the United States, eurely a 
strange and dangerous doctrine. 


In the vacuum of leadership there Is, un- 
forunately for the sake of balance, only the 
voice of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And the 
more he talks the more it becomes clear that, 
while he is without doubt a great military 
man, there is grave doubt that he knows how 
wisely to use that greatness. 

Yet, the whole panorama of the great de¬ 
bate serves to point up one of the most Ironic 
features of It—namely, that the chief failure 
of the Truman administration Is not failure 
of Its foreign policies of the present or the 
past, but a painful and embarrassing inabil¬ 
ity to state the amazing success of those pol¬ 
icies in terms the people will understand. 

Let us begin by recalling the patriot Ar¬ 
thur Vandenberg, who grew out of isolation¬ 
ism to statesmanship and whose life Is best 
Illustrated by some of his last words. “I want 
very much to live,” he said, shortly before 
his death, “so that I may come back to the 
Congress and try to do something for the 
next generation, not the next election.” He 
made possible a bipartisan foreign policy. It 
has been this policy, agreed to by a majority 
of the House and Senate, a fact the people 
and even the Congress forget, which has 
been, and is, the Truman or administration 
policy. 

SEVEN DECISIONS 

The Truman administration, carrying out 
a bipartisan foreign policy, has made seven 
great decisions. They have changed the 
course of history. They have thus far 
avoided war. They have kept communism 
outside the great Industrial regions of Eu¬ 
rope and of Asia. 

Let UB take them one by one and ask of 
ourselves what would be the state of the 
world If a single one of them had not been 
initiated and pursued. 

1. Russia was strongly opposed In 1946 
when she had troops in the northern area 
of Iran, and proclaimed the Republic of 
Azerbaijan, forcing her to withdraw from 
the drive on middle-eastern oil fields—a 
drive which was tied in with the political 
surge Into Italy and Prance. 

2. We saved Greece and thereby ’Turkey 
when the TTuman doctrine was proclaimed 
for Greece and when General Van Fleet, now 
commanding In Korea, put down the Com¬ 
munist armies there in a long and bloody 
campaign which was for years a stalemate 
without any seeming end. Imagine If the 
Communists now held Greece and Turkey. 

3. The Marshall plan, without any doubt, 
stabilized the economy of Western Europe 
and prevented Communist political victories. 

4. The Atlantic Pact added to this 
strength. 

6. We did not evacuate Berlin, but en¬ 
dured strong pressure and by Gen. Lucius 
Clay's drama of the airlift, forced the Rus¬ 
sians to abandon a blockade they never 
meant to lift. 

6. We intervened In South Korea—an 
intervention even General MacArthur called 
sound. 

7. We made good our promises on the 
Atlantic Pact by providing General Elsen¬ 
hower's leadership to organize. 

RESULTS 

Each of these decisions was of vital Im¬ 
portance, and they have produced tangible 
results which have been of enormous benefit. 
But, since the Truman administration is 
unable to state Its case, and because It has 
allowed the shoddiness and petty cheapness, 
best illustrated by Gen. Harry Vaughan, to 
tar and discredit it, all this really magnifi¬ 
cent accomplishment is Ignored. 

Its success is hidden by that query: “How 
will we end the costly stalemate in Korea 
and save the lives of our men?” 

The Korean war Is but another attempt 
by the Soviets to test us, to find the weak-, 
ness In our armor. It follows the test In 
Greece. In Italy, France, in Yugoslavia, and 
Berlin. The war In Korea is not like any 
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Other we have fought. The end there 1 b not 
necessarily military victory, but to show the 
Bovlets we will fight and oppose them. If 
fighting is required. In other tests they 
have retreated when they were sure of that. 

We must not allow the MacArthur issue 
to disunite us from that purpose. He may 
be right. He may be wrong. But, the fact 
Is we have nothing for which to apologise 
in our bipartisan policy. 


Tribute to the United States Marines 


EXIT^^SION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday^ May 9 ,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Tribute to the Marines,*’ 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of May 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tribitti to ths Marinss 

There was not a dissenting vote cast on 
Friday when the Senate authorized an In¬ 
crease In the Marine Corps to 400.000 men. 
This singular unanimity makes It plain that 
the vote was more a tribute to the corps 
than a precise estimate of needed combat 
strength. The level set In the measure Is 
permissive, not mandatory, and the actual 
size of the corps will be determined later 
on when the required appropriations are 
made. 

There have been some strong technical 
Objections to a large Increase In the Marine 
Corps numbers. It Is an elite body of troops, 
kept so by Its selectivity and its unusually 
rigorous training. It ought not to be just 
another army. In this connection, the Sen¬ 
ate has acted wisely In taking out the original 
proposal to place a Marine Corps represent¬ 
ative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and putting 
Joint Chiefs representation on a purely con¬ 
sultative basis. 

Support for the measure, with the excep¬ 
tion of this Joint Chiefs matter. Indicates 
the feeling that these technical objections 
are not overriding If the corps Is raised mere¬ 
ly to the level of four full divisions and four 
air wings. In addition, there was the ob¬ 
vious desire to give the Marine Corps a sense 
of security as against possible future whit¬ 
tling down at the behest of other services or 
of a civilian agencies not entirely In sym¬ 
pathy with some of its activities. Such a 
sense of security within the branch of serv¬ 
ice is valuable to morale. 

Beyond these factors, however, is the sim¬ 
ple fact that the Marine Corps has given a 
magnificent account of itself on occasions 
whose number is beyond memory. If it has 
been boastful at times, it has had a fixed 
habit of making Its boast good. The very 
toughness of Its training has played a part 
In keeping up a great tradition of intrepidity. 
There Is no denial that Its esprit de corps Is 
unrivaled. The Senators found an agreeable 
way to recognize that fact when they cast 
their ballots. 

There is a further consideration. The 
nature of possible warfare, with Its global 
emphasis, has changed. There will be. in 
the event of general hostilities, large assign¬ 
ments that the Marine Corps Is uniquely 
trained to fulfill. The demands upon It will 
necessarily be heavy and we have been taught 
by experience to believe that It will not fall 


them. It has seemed prudent, therefore, to 
make provision for an expansion that can be 
vitally valuable. 


No EnttBilbif AlBaiicet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or BCXCKXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last night's Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star points out editorially that when 
General MacArthur testified before the 
Joint Senate committees he had no en¬ 
tangling alliances with any politician or 
statesman: praised him for his patriotic, 
Independent stand. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

No Entanoxjno Allxanccs 

As General MacArthur leaves the witness 
stand, It is perfectly clear that he Is not 
serving as a front man for anyone. Whether 
one agrees with him or disagrees, the General 
has called the shots as he saw them. 

When he conferred privately with Senator 
Taft and Herbert Hoover In his hotel quar¬ 
ters there was the usual flurry of excitement 
In the more excitable circles In Washington. 
The suggestion was put forth that General 
MacArthur was conniving with these Repub¬ 
lican opponents of administration policy that 
he could be expected to carry the ball for 
them when he appeared before the Senate 
committee. 

But General MacArthur has done nothing 
of the sort. He described the continental 
defense theory of Mr. Hoover as the gravest 
possible mistake. And he said that any leg¬ 
islative limitation on the size of forces to be 
used overseas, for which Senator Tatt fought 
hard during the troops-for-Europe debate, as 
••silly." 

General MacArthur did not dispute the 
power of Congress to prescribe any policy It 
wishes. But he spoke out strongly against 
the wisdom of attempting to substitute a 
legislative or political Judgment for military 
judgment In military matters. ‘T should 
say,” he told the committee, "that the ad¬ 
vice of professional experts should be 
weighed carefully Indeed, and, unless there 
are specific reasons to the contrary that can 
be elucidated with reason, that their advice 
should be accepted." 

This, as applied to military questions. Is 
sound counsel. It will be a good thing for 
the country if General MacArthur's Republi¬ 
can admirers take it to heart. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be well for 
the Nation to follow in his footsteps and 
avoid Involvement in the affairs of other 
nations, followed the course chartered by 
our Constitution? 


Threat of a War With Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

‘ Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Truman Warning Taken 
Lightly,” by Constantine Brown, pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Truman Warning Taxon Lightly—^Presxdbnt 

Has Erred Before in Many Btatescbnts 

Dxts to Lapse or Memory or Poor Briefing 
(By Constantine Brown) 

President Truman, referring in his speech 
last Monday to the possibility of an all-out 
war with Russia, pronounced the ominous 
words "even If we win." 

This doubt of victory would strike the 
Nation hard if it were not for the fact that 
in the past the Chief Executive has made 
other questionable statements, due probably 
to poor briefing. 

Thus, on December 18, 1946, when asked 
at a press conference If he were urging the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to accept 
Communists In the cabinet, he replied that 
this had been our policy all along. 

On March 11, 1948, at a similar conference 
Mr. Truman was asked whether It was still 
the policy of this Government to Include the 
Communists In the Chinese Government. 
This time he replied that he did not know 
that that was ever the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and added that If It was it was news 
to him. 

These conflicting answers unquestionably 
were due to a lapse of memory or to poor 
briefing. Similarly, on June 1, 1950, the 
Chief Executive, who has at his disposal the 
most complete intelligence reports, said that 
the world was closer to peace than at any 
time In the last 6 years. 

This statement was made only 3 weeks 
before the North Koreans began their ag¬ 
gression, Warnings about their Impending 
action were reaching Washington from all 
quarters. And it appears certain that the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which submits 
to the Commander in Chief dally top-secret 
reports about world developments, had fully 
reported the ominous situation In Korea. 

Last July Rear Adm. Roscoe Hillenkoet- 
ter, then Director of that Agency, testified 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that his organization had kept pace with the 
growing danger of the Communist attack In 
Korea since the previous fall and had been 
BO informing the responsible top officials of 
the Government. There Is no doubt that the 
President was among the first to receive that 
substantiated information. 

These errors would give us cause to won¬ 
der whether the Chief Executive was cor¬ 
rect last Monday night when he defended 
the administration's refusal to accept Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s solution of ending the war 
In Korea with every military means at our 
disposal. 

Tliere seems to be no doubt that the U. S. 
S. R. could bomb American cities. But the 
question raised by the ousted Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Pacific was whether Mos¬ 
cow Is determined to start a world war now 
or In the more distant future. 

If the Russian leaders have decided to 
strike now—and only the 14 men In the 
Kremlin know what they Intend to do¬ 
lt is Immaterial, according to General Mac¬ 
Arthur, whether we make a full offensive In 
Korea or whether we continue the present 
strategy of containment and attrition. 

They will choose their own theater of 
operations wherever they believe the most 
effective success can be attained. If In the 
evaluation of America’s strength they con¬ 
sider that a sneak air attack would prove 
advantageous, they will carry It out, regard¬ 
less of whether we give them an excuse. 

If the Red general staff feels that our re¬ 
taliatory powers would make victory doubt- 
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ful, they will adopt toward China the same 
policy which they adopted toward the Greek 
guerrillas after Mr. Truman ordered full 
support of the legitimate Greek Govern¬ 
ment. 

Treaties and pledges are meaningless to 
the Kremlin unless they can be turned to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Truman, who appears to have decided 
to take over even more active command of 
the Armed Forces than President Roosevelt 
did* must have overlooked the one and 
only strategic axiom of war; victory can¬ 
not be won on the defensive. 

Military strategy has changed frequently 
through the ages. New weapons and new 
methods of war, involving not professional 
soldiers but all the inhabitants or belligerent 
countries, have necessitated these changes. 
But the age-old axiom, that you cannot win 
on the defensive never has changed. 


Shoe Worker Protests Government Grab 
of His Savings 


EXTENSlOr CF REMARKS 

or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 


Mr. EDViTIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks In the Record, I Include the 
following letter: 


Binohamton. N. Y.. May 6, 1951* 
Hon. Edvtxn Abtbue Hall. 

Washington, D. C, 

Bear 8zr: Please read this clipping, and 
what do you think of this smart trick? 
Most of us shoe workers don't make enough 
money to live on the way work is now. 

We try to buy bonds, but if anything like 
this happens we won’t he able to buy bonds. 
If some of those "big brains” down there get 
more money than they need, let them save it. 
Well, there are a lot of us that can’t Just 
make it go any more. 

Let them think up an idea to force rent 
and coal prices down. They are the highest 
in history and still going up. 

When one has to pay $60 a month for an 
attic room and heat them yourself, you 
can’t save on the salary we get. 

Let Mr. DiSalle try to do something about 
that Instead of some of his other Jokes. 

Respectfully, 


A. B. J. 


Shall We Have AUiei or Face 
Redi Alone? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Shall We Have Allies or Face 
Reds Alone?” written by Carroll Binder, 
which appeared in the May 6,1951, issue 
of the Minneapolis Simday Tribune. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Shall We Have Allies or Face Reds Alone? 

(By Carroll Binder) 

There are Just two ways In which the 
United States can face its Communist foes 
during the critical years ahead. It can line 
up a maximum number of allies or it can 
stand alone. 

If the United States is prepared to fight 
Russia, Chine, and their satellites without 
the help of other nations or the use of over¬ 
seas air and sea bases, which alone would 
enable it to strike effectively at the principal 
sources of Soviet power, it does not need to 
take account of the views of other nations. 

If the United States expects to have access 
to bases and strategic materials controlled 
by Britain, France, and other free coun¬ 
tries and if it expects their armed forces to 
fight alongside Its armed forces In case of 
war with the Communists, it must take ac¬ 
count of their views in the conduct of its 
foreign relations and its military policy. 

President Truman, the State and Defense 
Departments and a majority in Congress have 
been following a policy of cooperation with 
other free nations to safeguard our peace 
and .'.ccurlty. In conformity to that policy 
the United States threw in its lot with the 
Unitea Nations, financed the Marshall plan, 
promoted the North Atlantic defense pact* 
and the hemispheric defense pact. 

That is still United States policy. Since 
General Douglas MacArthur indicated last 
week that he “very definitely expects to come 
out Jn the open’’ to win public support for a 
fundamentally different policy it is impera¬ 
tive that the American people understand 
the true import of the opposing policies. 

A brief article can touch upon only a few 
aspects of the complex issues involved In the 
MacArthur proposals. This article will deal 
with aspects which until last Thursday had 
been played down In MacArthur’s presenta¬ 
tions but which should figure largely in at¬ 
tempts to calculate what would be In the 
true national Interest. That is the attitudes 
of other free nations toward the MacArthur 
concept and proposals. 

No government except the Chlang Kai- 
shek regime on Formosa and perhaps the 
Philippines credits MacArthur with the 
political and military wisdom with which 
he is credited by a considerable section of 
the United States Congress and people. Vir¬ 
tually no other government except Chiang’s 
Is prepared to risk its peace and security on 
the gamble MacArthur urges the American 
people to take in the hope of achieving a 
quick and relatively inexpensive victory over 
the Communists. 

Some of these governments respect Mac- 
Arthur's military brilliance. Many pay trib¬ 
ute to his contributions to allied victory. 
But they do not trust MacArthur’s guesses 
about what would ensue from adoption of 
his policies for extending the war in Korea 
with a view to thereby ending it more quick¬ 
ly. Moreover, some of these governments 
show disquieting signs of beginning to lose 
trust in the Government and people of the 
United States as they see bow much support 
MacArthur’s proposals are apparently gain¬ 
ing here. 

These foreign reactions may be repugnant 
to a great many Americans. It is more Im¬ 
portant to note that they exist than to reg¬ 
ister resentment at the rest of the free 
world’s unwillingness to share American 
hero worship or blindly entrust its peace and 
security to us. 

Most of the countries we would like to 
have stand with us have had their own po¬ 
litical generals. They have been rocked by 
enthusiasms and antagonisms such as now 
rock the United States. The countries we 
care most about do not now believe that na¬ 
tional policies should be shaped by political 


generals, least of all by a general who is as 
bent on going his own Independent way as 
MacArthur appears to them to be. 

MacArthur’s stock in these countries de¬ 
clined sharply when he failed to take any 
notice of their contributions to the war in 
Korea in either his address to Congress or 
his Chicago address. The former United Na¬ 
tions commander used to speak glowingly of 
the U. N. but he made no reference to it in his 
first major pronouncements on his return 
to the United States. In his testimony be¬ 
fore congressional committees on May 3 
MacArthur said, in answer to a question* 
that the U. N. and various nations which con¬ 
tributed their troops to Korea, were splen¬ 
did in every respect, but that tribute came 
late and was lost sight of in the 55,000 
words of questions and answers. 

MacArthur had previously offended many 
U. N. members by his visit to Chlang Kai- 
shek. his remarks on Formosa to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, his disregard of British and 
Indian information and advice about the in¬ 
tentions of the Chinese Reds and his per¬ 
sistent campaign to obtain a free hand to 
enlarge operations against the Communists. 
Earlier MacArthur had annoyed some of 
those countries by the arbitrary manner in 
which he conducted the occupation of Ja¬ 
pan. They felt they had a right to be con¬ 
sulted about basic policies because of their 
contributions to the defeat of Japan and 
their interests in that part of the world. 

MacArthur’s great contributions to the de¬ 
feat and rehabilitation of Japan and to the 
conduct of operations against the Commu¬ 
nists in Korea may entitle him, in the opin¬ 
ion of many Americans, to greater accept¬ 
ance than he enjoys among our allies. The 
limited contributions of other countries to 
the operations in Korea may dispose many 
Americans to believe that American views* 
particularly MacArthur’s views, should be 
accepted by other countries. 

The fact remains that other countries do 
not accept MacArthur’s views about how 
best to resist communism and are beginning 
to fear that the United States may accept 
MacArthur’s views. 

The corollary of this fact is that the United 
States cannot count upon any government 
except the Chlang Kai-shek regime to help 
it cope with what may ensue from abandon¬ 
ing the policy of dealing with the Korean 
and other crises in cooperation with the U. N. 
Perhaps the Philippines and a few other 
small countries would go wherever MacAr¬ 
thur policies may take the United States if 
those policies should be adopted. 

But a large part of the free world would 
consider any enlargement of the war which 
might ensue from adoption of MacArthur’s 
policies solely an American responsibility. 
The same countries which told us an ap¬ 
proach to the Talu River by MacArthur’s 
forces would bring Red China Into the w.ir 
tell us extension of the war as MacArthur 
proposes would biing Russia into the war. 

Any free countries which would try to re¬ 
main neutral while the United States and 
Russia and Red China fought such a war 
would risk subsequent domination by Rus¬ 
sia. Some countries seem disposed to con¬ 
sider that risk less than the risk of becom¬ 
ing involved in hostilities which might arise 
out of adoption of the MacArthur plans. 

It would be a tremendous gain for the 
Communists If the free world should ever be 
brought to the verge of having a make such 
a terrible choice. It would be a tremendous 
gain for the Communists if the United States 
becomes sharply divided over whether to 
follow the MacArthur policies or continue 
working ^ough the U. N. for ending the 
hostilities in Korea and achieving collective 
security. 

Yet this is what the Issues raised by Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be heading us toward. It is 
possible, of course, that things would work 
out as MacArthur believes they would if his 
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policies are substituted lor the present poll* 
oles. U Red China caved In under American 
attacks and if Russia defaulted on its treaty 
obligation to go to the aid of Red China, the 
United States perhaps could get along with¬ 
out help from allies. It could afford to be 
Isolated as MacArthur said Thursday he la 
prepared to see it Isolated in pursuit of his 
aims. 

But that is a far bigger gamble, in my 
opinion, than is Involved in the present pol¬ 
icy of trying to achieve peace without ap¬ 
peasement in Korea and in seeking security 
In collaboration with other freedom-loving 
nations. If a general war breaks out despite 
our efforts to avoid it, we will have the help 
of potent allies In fighting it. We will be 
able to bomb vital centers in Russia from 
bases In Europe and Africa which would per¬ 
mit maximum use of our strategic air pow¬ 
er. For these and other reasons I hope the 
United States will reject the MacArthur pro¬ 
posals and continue to seek peace and secu¬ 
rity in collaboration with like-minded coun¬ 
tries. 


U. N.’s Lack of Policy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OP MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Traveler, Tuesday, May 8, 1951; 

Policy Versus No Policy 

One thing has become crystal clear even 
at this early stage In the MacArthur hear¬ 
ings—the United Nations did not provide 
that degree of support for the Korean war 
which was morally and practically required 
by Its own undertaking. 

From first to last since November 9. 1950, 
when the Red Chinese invaded, the U. N, has 
been In moral rout. Infected with the sui¬ 
cidal Impulse that killed the old League of 
Nations, it has shrunk back from its own 
assertion of legal and moral principle. 

Before aggression, the U. N. has withdrawn 
further and further into Its own framework 
of timidity. It wasn’t until February 1 that 
the General Assembly voted to name Red 
China an aggressor. 

Having uttered the word, the U. N. has 
failed even to embargo the shipment of stra¬ 
tegic war materials to the Red Chinese. 
Here is an action that could have been taken 
with no risk of extending the war. It is 
an action that each U. N. member of the free 
world should have taken on Its own author¬ 
ity. Britain Just yesterday acted to cut off 
this trade. 

Yet it was the clear duty of the U. N. to en¬ 
force such an embargo upon its members. 
The United States has submitted such a 
proposal to the U. N.'s “Additional Measures 
Committee.” And there it lies, unacted 
upon. 

General MacArthur cited figures from the 
United States Consul General in Hong Kong 
showing that in three short weeks war ma¬ 
terials to the value of $40,000,000 cleared that 
port for Red China. 

The U. N. has seemed to be stampeding for 
a Dunkirk of Its own at such a craven pace 
that its forces were forgotten in the field. It 
is precisely in such a vacuum that bold pro¬ 
posals like those of General MacArthur are 


eonoeived and find acceptance. It is In such 
a vacuum that death becomes bitter, disgust 
rises, and we find converts to such an ex¬ 
treme view as that of MacArthur when he 
urged that if necessary we go It without 
allies. 

If the American people were following 
MacArthur toward what many believe to be 
a dangerous abyss, It was because other 
leadership was silent. We have rejected an 
able general, and one of the paramount rea¬ 
sons was to retain our allies. MacArthur’s 
policies were too risky for them and, per¬ 
haps, for us. But it should now be made 
emphatic that we do not Intend to turn 
from one of our own leaders who was ready 
to assume maximum risks to tolerate allied 
policies that will not even halt trade that is 
killing our soldiers. 

One thing upon which MacArthur and ud- 
ministration spokesmen now agree is that we 
are in mortal danger too pervasive for trade- 
es-usual, business-as-usual, or polltlcs-as- 
usual. 

The U. N., as a major contributor to Amer¬ 
ican confusion, had now better clamber 
back out of its storm cellar and demonstrate 
that it can rekindle the flame of effective 
collective action. We can't reject Mac¬ 
Arthur’s policy for the U. N.’s lack of policy. 


What U. N. Policicf, Mr. President? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence, from the United 
States News and World Repjrt for May 
4, 1951: 

What U. N. Policies, Mr. President? 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Truman gave as his public reason 
for dismissing General MacArthur an alleged 
failure on the part of the general to give 
wholehearted support to the policies of the 
United States Government and of the United 
Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties. 

What policies? What official duties? 

The Nation today is in an inquiring mood. 
So is Congress. ’The President, in the inter¬ 
est of truth, should make available every 
piece of Information on the subject and 
should himself break precedent and go before 
committees of Congress and testify. 

For only by Interrogating the Command¬ 
er In Chief and tho head of our clvUlan 
authority can we get at the truth authori¬ 
tatively. He alone is responsible. Embar¬ 
rassed or incompetent subordinates cannot 
answer. This Is not the time to hide behind 
the precedents of a horse-and-buggy age 
which say that a President never goes before 
a committee of Congress. 

If, however, Mr. Truman declines to testify 
In person before a committee, he has no valid 
reason for withholding from the American 
people answers to the questions Congress may 
ask in writing In order to get the facts about 
his policies and U. N. policies. 

Let us have all the truth about the Attlee- 
Truman conference. 

Why did our President agree to allow Great 
Britain to continue to give aid and comfort 
to Red China? 


What kind of an alliance have we with 
Great Britain which permits her to ship 
war supplies to Red China while American 
boys are being killed with those munitions of 
war by the Red Chinese? 

What kind of support has India or the 
Arab countries given to the recent U. N. reso¬ 
lution that brands Red China as an aggressor? 

What has British diplomacy been doing to 
frustrate United States policies in the Far 
East? 

Is the dismissal of MacArthur at the behest 
of foreign governments an evidence that 
membership in the U. N. means submission 
by the United States to the dictation of 
other governments without so much as a for¬ 
mal vote in the U. N. to put each nation on 
record? 

What U. N. policies, Mr. President, did Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur fall to support? When and 
where were those policies adopted? Can we 
find anywhere in the public record a state¬ 
ment of those policies of the U. N.? And. if 
done in secret, by what authority has the 
President of the United States made such 
agreements with foreign governments with¬ 
out submitting them to Congress? 

Why has the U. N. become a hotbed of col¬ 
lective treason to its own resolutions? 
Great Britain, by continuing her recognition 
of the Government of Red China, has made 
a scrap of paper of the resolution of the 
U. N. which branded Red China as an aggres¬ 
sor. Why does Great Britain continually 
propose that the aggressor be rewarded with 
a seat in the U. N.? 

Why did the United Nations call upon its 
members to supply troops to aid in Korea 
and yet refuse to accept the troops of tho 
Nationalist Government of China which has 
a seat in the U. N. and is a lawful member of 
that organization? Is that a U. N. policy? 

Why do Great Britain, India, and other 
U; N. members disassociate themselves from 
our President’s order of last June to tho 
United States Navy to defend Formosa? 

Why, when our Government now sends a 
military mission to Formosa to train troops 
of the Nationalist Government for defense of 
the island, is there no U. N. support for that 
move or any proposal from America that our 
U. N. allies Join in that mission? What kind 
of a U. N. policy is this? 

Mr. Truman cannot have It both ways— 
he cannot claim that tho civilian authority 
WB", disregarded by General MacArthur and 
at the same time fall to define for the other 
branch of the civilian authority—the Con¬ 
gress—what are the policies that have sup¬ 
posedly been Ignored. 

Let us be done with the smokescreens 
raised by politicians in Congress who have 
come to the superficial conclusion that the 
MacArthur episode Is Just a case of military 
insubordination. That’s an explanation 
which will not satisfy the mothers and 
fathers and other relatives of the 60,000 
American boys who have been killed or 
wounded in Korea, and of the many more 
yet to bo added to the casualty list. 

There must be an American concept in 
the Democratic Party. It cannot condone 
the perfidy of our allies and yet make it a 
crime for the military commander of the 
U. N. to plead for orders to permit him to 
strike back with maximum force at the 
enemy in the field. 

If the Democratic Party in Congress can¬ 
not forget its partisanship while American 
blood is being spilled in Korea, if its leaders 
and spokesmen insist on ignoring tho 
blunders of an administration which has 
played politics with the rules of war govern¬ 
ing the pursuit of an enemy, then the Demo¬ 
cratic Party is doomed to extinction. It will 
then become known In history as the “peace 
at any price” party—the party that ordered 
American youth into Korea and then forsook 
them. 
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HappMuaft in Wnthiafton 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9 ,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
by me entitled “Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington—Program No. 40.” This broad¬ 
cast was made on Monday of this week. 

There being no objection the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Happenings in Washington 
(Program No. 40) 

TEXT 07 BROADCAST BT UNITED STATES SENATOR 
EDWARD MARTIN, OP PENNSYLVANIA 

This Is Eo Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings in Washing¬ 
ton. 

One of the best things that has happened 
in our country In a long time Is new. active, 
and vigorous awakening of interest in public 
affairs. 

In many ways the people have been 
brought closer to their Government. It has 
been proven beyond any doubt that when 
the people are Informed they will swing into 
action. They will demand good, honest, de¬ 
cent government. They will fight to preserve 
the ideals which are the foundation of the 
American way of life. 

In recent broadcasts I have discussed the 
Kefauver committee investigation into or¬ 
ganized crime, racketeering, and the corrup¬ 
tion of law-enforcement officials. 1 have dis¬ 
cussed the Pulbrlght committee hearings 
Into favoritism and political influence in 
RPC loans, leading right into the White 
House. 

I have told you about the overwhelming 
wave of public indignation over the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and the wide¬ 
spread condemnation of the Acheson ap¬ 
peasement policy in the Far East. 

Today I want to talk to you about another 
Investigation that is going on. It has been 
pushed into the background by the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy and the other Senate 
hearings. 

But it deals with the most evil and most 
dangerous thing in the world today—com¬ 
munism. 

As you know I have fought communism 
hard whenever and wherever I found it. I 
was in this fight back In those complacent 
years when it was exceedingly unpopular. 
We who warned against the dangers of com¬ 
munism in those days were ridiculed and 
smeared as crackpots, alarmists, and Red- 
baiters. 

Today the American people are better In¬ 
formed. They recognize communism as a 
godless conspiracy to destroy freedom in the 
whole world—including the United States. 

There is need for still more Information. 
Some startling facts have been coming out 
here in Washington. But they have not re¬ 
ceived the attention they deserve. 

You know, of course, that the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American activities has re¬ 
sumed its probe of communism In Hollywood. 
I want to help get these hearings into the 
limelight of public attention where they 
belong. 

^ Some big names In motion pictures have 
appeared as witnesses. 

Some have given remarkable testimony. 
Others have defied the committee. They 
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have refused to answer its questions on tne 
ground that to do so would be self-incrlmi- 
natlng. They have claimed the protection of 
the fifth amendment of our Constitution 
against self-incrimination. 

Well, I trust to the good sense of the Amer¬ 
ican people. They know bow to evaluate a 
man who refuses on ground of self-lncrlml- 
nation to say whether he was ever a Com¬ 
munist. They know how to evaluate wit¬ 
nesses who refuse to say whether they would 
bear arms for this country In case of war 
with Russia. 

I want to call your attention now to some 
of the witnesses who did cooperate. 

I refer to the screen stars. Larry Parks and 
Sterling Hayden: the director, Edward 
Dmytryk; and the screen writer, Richard 
Collins. Others, of course, will come for¬ 
ward at future hearings. 

Each of the four 1 have mentioned ad¬ 
mitted he was formerly a Communist in 
Hollywood. Each of them told how they 
came to their senses. They awakened to the 
menace of communism and quit the party. 
Each came before the committee and made 
a clean breast of It. They gave all the in¬ 
formation they could to arouse the American 
public. And they named other leading writ¬ 
ers, actors, and directors In Hollywood as 
Communists or former Communists. 

Some people in Pennsylvania may ask: 
“Well, what about It? What harm can a 
few Communists do out there in Hollywood?” 

That is what I want to explain to you. 

But. first, I want to make one thing very 
clear. Although the Communist high com¬ 
mand made a definite drive to control the 
movies for its own wicked purposes, that 
drive failed. The vast majority of our mo¬ 
tion-picture workers in Hollywood have al¬ 
ways been decent, patriotic, anti-Communlst 
Americans. 

Unfortunately, not all of them understood 
the real nature of communism. Without 
realizing what they were doing some fol¬ 
lowed the lead of Communists in certain 
activities. 

Some Joined Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions, without realizing they were becoming 
cat’s-paws for Moscow. Some in Hollywood 
Joined the party Itself. They were tricked 
by that lal.se label called liberalism. 

About 30 years ago, Lenin—then the Rus¬ 
sian dictator and the head of the world 
Communist movement—laid down an in¬ 
teresting policy statement. He said that the 
movies were perhaps the most important 
of all mediums for propaganda. He pointed 
out that millions of people in every coun¬ 
try go to the movies regularly and could be 
Influenced by what they saw on the screen. 

So he set up the principle that the Com¬ 
munists must control what appeared on the 
motion-picture screen. 

In this country a drive got under way. In 
the late 1920 ’b and the early 1930 'b. Com¬ 
munist organizers moved into Hollywood and 
started the first party cells there. They re¬ 
cruited both creative workers and skilled 
labor in the studios. 

They were out to get control of American 
movies so that they could sneak Commu¬ 
nist propaganda Into pictures and keep an- 
ti-Communist material out of pictures. The 
basic and ultimate purpose was to poison 
the minds of 150,000,000 Americans who buy 
90,000,000 movie tickets every week. 

There was a second purpose. Many people 
In Hollywood earn very large salaries. They 
could be good sources of funds for the party. 

A third purpose was to gain prestige for 
their various organizations, drives and 
causes, by using the names of popular film 
stars. 

For a considerable period, the Communists 
made progress on all three fronts. And all 
this time the American public was com¬ 
pletely unaware of what was going on. Com¬ 
missars ran the party in Hollywood. They 
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got their orders from the national headquar¬ 
ters in New York which, in turn, took its or¬ 
ders from Moscow. 

Mind you, my fellow Pennsylvanians, this 
Is information that now comes from former 
active members of the party in Hollywood. 

For 16 years the Communists dominated 
the Screen Writers Guild. This is the closed 
shop union to which every man and woman 
who writes movie scripts must belong. 

One of these writers admitted before the 
committee that he paid Communist Party 
assessments of about $160 a month for sev¬ 
eral years. That’s Just one individual. Mul¬ 
tiply that many times and you get some idea 
of the financial support that came out of 
Hollywood for communism all over the 
United States. 

Witnesses disclosed that the grip of com¬ 
munism on this union was not broken un¬ 
til it was exposed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in October 1947. 

You may remember fiow that commlttco 
was smeared and attacked at the time. Many 
honest, self-styled liberals Joined in those 
att.acks. Yet, witnesses today admit the at¬ 
tacks were all secretly directed by Commu¬ 
nists. And they admit that if It hadn’t been 
for that investigation, the Reds might still 
control this Important union. 

The truth Is coming out now. It Is Im¬ 
portant to know the real facts. 

You may not recall it, but in 1945 and 
1946, Hollywood was torn by a terrible series 
of strikes in the studios. It appeared to be 
a Jurisdictional row between two groups of 
unions. Now former Communists, appear¬ 
ing before th? committee, have admitted 
that those strikes were Communist-domi¬ 
nated and conceived. This, It turns out, was 
the secret drive of the Communists to get 
control of the studio labor unions. 

The attempt failed—but it was a close 
call. 

In order to smuggle Communist messages 
Into pictures, the party needed a solid chain 
of control of the unions—the skilled labor, 
tne writers, and the artists. It never got that 
control. But you can see how important it 
was and the effort that was made. 

Today the danger has been removed. The 
motion-picture Industry is on its guard to 
prevent any Communist taint. 

The attempt to Influence American think¬ 
ing by motion-picture propaganda was only 
one step in the Communist program. The 
same objective was behind their infiltration 
into labor unions, schools and colleges, pro¬ 
fessional organizations, minority groups, 
youth movements, and even the churches. 

You know how deeply they penetrated 
Into the organized labor movement, gaining 
complete control of some unions. Fortu¬ 
nately, under the leadership of such men as 
William Green and Philip Murray, the patri¬ 
otic spirit of the American workingman was 
aioused. The danger was recognized, and, 
with some exceptions. Communists no longer 
hold Important positions in organized labor. 

Communist agitators have been active on 
every college campus, spreading their poison¬ 
ous lies among our young people. They 
have misled some teachers and writers of 
textbooks into accepting the Red party line. 

There are Communist groups among law¬ 
yers. doctors, and the clergy. 

The Communist philosophy has attracted 
many who regard themselves as intellectuals. 
It has gained support among some people 
who have Inherited wealth and lead an easy 
way of life. 

Worst of all has been the Infiltration of 
Reds, pinks, and fellow travelers into places 
of trust and Importance in the Government. 

Borne of you listening to me may have 
knowledge of communism In your own com-, 
munlty. Some of you may be former mem¬ 
bers who quit when you realized that it was 
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that the Communists consider him a 
formidable enemy. 

It is gratifying to learn that Walter 
Winchell's ceaseless efforts in the battle 
against communism are recognized. 
During the past months, some of my 
colleagues and I have inserted in the 
Congressional Bscohd a number of 
articles written by Mr. Winchell. How¬ 
ever. very little has been said about him 
up to this time. I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to describe him to you 
as an eminent writer, columnist, and 
champion of human rights. Yesterday, 
he was named as winner of one of the 
“Michael” awards of the Academy of 
Radio and Television Arts and Sciences, 
as “best consistent radio news com¬ 
mentator.” Also, we must not overlook 
his sincere and imselfish endeavors in 
the interest of the public good. The May 
22,1951. issue of Look, which reached the 
public stands on May 8. 1951, carried a 
story about Walter Winchell and his 
Interest in the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund Crusade, and I am also Inserting 
that story in the Record. 

Because he is so widely read and 
heard. Walter Winchell’s thoughts, 
words, ideals, and campaigns for the 
right, are brought to the attention of 
millions. In these dark days when we 
face the reality that our enemies would 
destroy us from without and within our 
Nation, Walter Winchell stands out as 
the No. 1 enemy of communism. His 
fearlessness, his attacks upon those who 
would undermine our democracy, arouse 
our admiration. I consider him a great 
fighter for liberty, freedom, and Ameri¬ 
canism. 

Walter Winchell, patriot, is perform¬ 
ing a splendid service for our Nation, 
and I am happy publicly to acknowledge 
that service. 

Prom pages 81-83 of the Communist 
Trail in America: 

In hlB Sunday night broadcastB, Walter 
Winchell told of the secret Communist gath¬ 
erings at which strike strategy was laid out. 
Because he hod excellent sources of in¬ 
formation. he was able to startle the Com¬ 
munists by quoting, nearly verbatim, just 
what was transpiring at these secret ses¬ 
sions. Winchell described the minute do¬ 
ings of the conspirators and even reported 
the way in which they boasted of their suc¬ 
cess In particular plants then gripped by 
strikes. 

Writers and commentators who exposed 
them were given the slander treatment. 
Literary gentry, friendly to the Communist 
cause would be enlisted in the all-out effort 
to blacken and defame him. To squelch 
Walter Winchell, however, colossal prepara¬ 
tions were needed—Winchell was a formida¬ 
ble enemy. Not only had he mercilessly 
pummeled them through the years, but he 
was rubbing salt into their wounds by re¬ 
porting every word and gesture at their 
clandestine sessions. The time had come 
for vengeance. 

To erase Walter Winchell and his diatribes, 
a special conference was called in an obscure 
Chicago meeting room on April 8. 1941. 

Extra precautions were taken to Insure 
that absolutely no one except the trusted 
hierarchy was admitted to that room. Cre¬ 
dentials were checked and double-checked to 
prevent any Intruder from slipping in. Yet 
an undercover operator did manage to 
sneak in. The Communists, we learned from 
him. were furious over Walter Wlnchell's suc¬ 
cess in pointing his accusing finger at them 
and were determined to punish him. 


The meeting, called at the Insistence of 
Robert Bflnor. national secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party, was presided over by Pat Too- 
hey, then state organizer for Illinois. Tuohey 
got to the point immediately. **We’ve got in¬ 
structions,'* he said, “to start a campaign 
to take Winchell off the air. Nobody needs 
to be reminded how Important that Job Is.** 
This was the plan: Hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of letters were to deluge the 
radio network and Wlnchell's sponsor, all 
protesting his attacks upon an Innocent 
political party. Organizations, thousands of 
them, some real but most of them fictitious, 
were to Join to fight Walter Wlnchell’s per¬ 
secution. 

“Above all,’* Toohey warned, "the name of 
the Communist Party must be kept out. 

“The protests should seem spontaneous 
and real." 

The scheme elaborately drawn up, was 
doomed to failure because Winchell exposed 
it before It got under way. His information 
about the Communists was accurate to the 
last detail—^powerful ammunition. 

Following is the article which appeared 
in Look magazine: 


On December 10. 1048. Winchell found a 
new cause, one which has absorbed much 
of his interest and boundless enthusiasm. 
On that day his friend, Damon Runyon, died 
of cancer. The following Sunday, Walter 
went on the radio and asked for “a few bucks 
to help fight cancer." The result was star¬ 
tling. Money began to pour In and Winchell 
was forced to set up the Damon Runyon Can¬ 
cer Fund, which has, to date, received $4,700,- 
000 in contributions and disbursed $8,748,170 
In grants to hospitals and Institutions for 
cancer research. The Runyon Fund is unique 
In that not one dollar goes for expenses of 
any kind. Winchell. the fund treasurer, and 
columnist Dan Parker and Leonard Lyons, 
president and vice president, pay all their 
own expenses. Office qjace and help are 
donated. 

Walter Winchell says now of the Runyon 
Fund. "It’s the only real thing." 


Peace Bid MacArthur Upset Held 
Foredoomed Anyway 


Walter Winchell for the Damon Rttnton 
Cancer Fund Crusade—^H rs Ustno Hxs 
Unique Influence Over a Vast Audience 
AS Often for Public Good as for Pubuc 
Entertainment 

Twenty-seven years ago. a brash young 
ex-vaudeville actor named Walter Winchell 
began to write a daily newspaper column In , 
New York. He delved into fascinating but 
oft-neglected corners of the big city, mined 
Its night clubs, theaters, and Broadway hang¬ 
outs. He had a flair for colorful language, 
unique skill at coining catchy phrases, and 
an unerring eye for the interesting and un¬ 
usual. His paragraphs, an Instant hit in 
New York, were syndicated across the Nation. 

In 1932, Winchell started an unlnterruped 
series of Sunday-night news broadcasts with 
the same fresh, breathless approach which 
marked his column. Skillful use of the tech¬ 
niques of reporting and showmanship has 
won for him an audience now estimated at 
25,000,000 readers and 35,000,000 listeners. 

Through the years Winchell never has for¬ 
gotten that his public wants to hear about 
the basic things of life—call it gossip if you 
insist. Births and marriages, for example, 
and divorces and romance brawls. hl-Jlnks 
in society, the red feather in a lady’s bat. 
wisecracks in Llndy’s. He has given the 
American language such words and phrases 
as “communazl," “Infantlclpatlng,” “every- 
nltcm," “Reno-vated," "scrumunlst,” and 
“New Yorchlds"—and his fascinated readers 
love It. 

While covering his Broadway beat, he has 
Invaded a wider field with notable success. 
Six months before Munich, he reported that 
Hitler would get away with his bloodless 
coup. Fifteen months before the announce¬ 
ment, he predicted F. D. R., long a Winchell 
hero, would seek a third term as President. 
He wrote in 1941 that Russia would fight 
Hitler to a standstill; In 1944 that a second 
front would come that year; in 1945 (at the 
Ban Francisco Conference which set up the 
U. N.) that a vast and perhaps unabridgable 
chasm had developed between the United 
States and Russia. Eighteen months before 
Washington announced the Russians had an 
atom bomb, he said they would develop It^ 
and when. 

Winchell did not stop at reporting hut 
came up with vigorous policy opinions. He 
lashed out at the Nazis long before World 
War 11 and was scolded In Washington for 
realistic opinions about the Russians as that 
war came to a close. Two years ago. he 
shouted that 70 air groups were necessary ] 
for the safety of the Nation, even while ad- ^ 
ministration spokesmen said we needed 
only 42. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9 ,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include an article by James 
Reston. appearing in the New York 
Times of May 9. 1951. which points up 
the injustice done to General MacArthur 
in holding him responsible for the fail¬ 
ure of the efforts, undertaken in March 
by the administration and the United 
Nations, to negotiate a settlement of the 
Korean conflict. In fairness to General 
MacArthur, as the article well points, 
out. it should be said that his offer to 
negotiate with the enemy directly in the^, 
fleld “did not really lose a very hopeful’ 
chance of negotiating peace.’*/^ - ’ 

The article follows: 

Washington, May 8.—The testimony of* 
Secretary of Defense Marshall has created 
one Impression that Is regarded here by 
persons familiar with the circumstances as 
unfair to General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

This impression. Induced in large measure 
by the headlines In this morning’s papers, 
was that General MacArthur last March had 
spoiled a good chance to make peace with the 
Chinese Communists. 

The facts of General Marshall’s statement 
were as follows. He testified that President 
Truman had planned last March to make a 
public appeal to the Chinese Reds for peace 
In Korea. He said that the terms of this 
appeal were being negotiated with the other 
nations having troops in Korea, and that, on 
March 20. General MacArthur had been ad¬ 
vised of these facts. 

General Marshall then recalled that, after 
General MacArthur received the notification 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the forth¬ 
coming peace appeal by the President, he 
(MacArthur) had Issued a much tougher 
peace appeal of his own, minimizing the 
power of Red China and implying that if 
Peiping did not make peace the United Na¬ 
tions could bring about Red China’s military 
collapse. 

^ ABANDONMENT OF EFFORT CITED 

“At the time the foregoing statement 
[MacArthur’s] was Issued,” General Marshall 
said yesterday, “the clearance of the proposed 
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Presidential declaration with the other 13 
nations having; forces in Korea had very 
r :arly been completed. In view of the seri¬ 
ous Impact of General MacArthur’s state¬ 
ment on the negotiations with these nations* 
It became necessary to abandon the effort, 
thus losing whatever chance there may have 
been at that time to negotiate a settlement 
of the Korean conflict.” 

This last paragraph was the source of 
almost all the news leads In this morning's 
papers. Thus the New York Times head¬ 
line this morning was: ‘‘Marshall says Mac- 
Arthur upset peace move.” The Herald 
Tribune’s: “Marshall says MacArthur upset 
peace plan.” The Washington Post’s: "Mac¬ 
Arthur's bid to Reds hurt peace chances, 
Marshall says.” 

As a matter of fact, however, there was 
very little confidence In this Government or 
among the representatives of the other na¬ 
tions who were discussing the President’s 
peace appeal that it would do any good. 
The negotiations or the peace appeal went 
on here. They were based on a draft paper 
presented to the 13 other nations fighting 
In Korea by Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and the general attitude among 
the negotiators was that the peace appeal 
probably ought to be made but probably 
wouldn’t Impress ’^elplng. 

GENERAL CRITICIZED FOR ACTION 

General MacArthur’s own peace appeal, 
coming In the middle of the negotiations for 
the Presidential appeal, was a great embar¬ 
rassment to the United States Government, 
no doubt. The negotiators of the other gov¬ 
ernments concerned did not understand how 
It could happen that the State Department 
would enter Into protracted negotiations 
with them on the precise words to be used 
In the Presidential appeal and then find Its 
own military commander beating the gun 
with a totally different proclamation with¬ 
out even asking his own Government, let 
alone the United Nations. 

Moreover, there was some feeling within 
the 14-natlon committee here that, In his 
peace appeal. General MacArthur had scoffed 
at the Chinese Reds, demanded their uncon¬ 
ditional surrender and thus placed the 
Peiping regime In an unreceptive mood to 
negotiate. 

The point Is, however, that, while he em¬ 
barrassed his Government and angered his 
allies. General MacArthur did not precisely 
ruin a good chance to make peace because 
nobody here really believed there was a good 
chance to make peace. He “upset a peace 
move," all right, ns the headlines this morn¬ 
ing properly said, but It wasn’t much of a 
move, and the negotiators knew it at the 
time. 

There were two reasons why the negotia¬ 
tors were not Inclined to believe that the 
President’s appeal would get anywhere; 
first, the Chinese Communist offensive was 
pretty well organized by that time, and sec¬ 
ond, the draft of the President’s statement 
actually offered the Chinese Communists 
less than the terms that Peiping had re¬ 
jected In January. 

For example, the five principles contained 
In the January peace appeal of the United 
Nations, which were supported by the United 
States, specifically mentioned a willingness 
on the part of the United Nations and the 
United States to discuss the question of the 
future of Formosa and the question of the 
representation of China In the United 
Nations. 

NOT IN RUSK MEMORANDUM 

The Rusk memorandum, which was to be 
the basis of the President’s peace appeal, 
did not, however, mention these two points. 
It was a most general statement of war aims, 
ending with a vague statement that an end 
of the war in Korea would lessen the tension 
In the Par East and facilitate discussion of 
other far eastern questions. 


Indeed, in their observations on the Busk 
memorandum, some representatives of the 
13 nations concerned noted the absence of 
the references to the future of Formosa and 
China’s representation In the United Nations 
and observed that the proposed Presidential 
statement seemed to be something of a re¬ 
treat from the January peace offer, and 
therefore less likely to be acceptable to 
Peiping. 

In fairness to General Marshall, he merely 
said that the MacArthur peace appeal had 
lost “whatever chance there may have been 
at that time to negotiate a settlement of the 
Korean conflict.” 

But in fairness to General MacArthur, it 
ought also to be said that, while his appeal 
of March 24 was generally regarded as per¬ 
haps his most flagrant assumption of civilian 
authority, It did not really lose a very hope¬ 
ful chance of negotiating peace. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Will Waste 
Manpower 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
should the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project be au¬ 
thorized 23,600 men will be needed for 
the construction of the proposed navi¬ 
gation and power works in the Interna¬ 
tional Rapids section of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway project alone. 

The figure of 23.600 men does not in¬ 
clude the number required for work on 
the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes, the deepening of the harbors, or 
the Thousand Islands section or the all- 
Canadian part of the St. Lawrence River. 

In addition a much larger number of 
men would be involved in the transpor¬ 
tation of material and equipment for 
the project. 

Converting the 23,600 men into work 
days we find that to construct the Inter¬ 
national Rapids section alone it would 
require 111,355 man-years of work. 

To support these estimates the follow¬ 
ing information was submitted to .he 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on June 13. 1947, by Lt. Gen. R. A. 
Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army: 

Employment 

It is estimated by the Labor Department 
that the International Rapids section project 
would create the following man-hours of 
employment: 

At site; 

Skilled_ 36, 207, 000 

Semiskilled_ 13. 774, 000 

Unskilled_ 32. 495, 000 

Total_ 82, 476, 000 

Off site: 

Skilled. 46, 415, 000 

Semiskilled_ 60, 717,000 

Unskilled—. 33. 093, 000 

Total_ 140,235,000 

If completed In 4 years the Labor Depart¬ 
ment estimates the average number of em¬ 
ployees at the site as 11,150, carrying from 


6,400 a month In the winter season to 23,600 
a month In the summer season. 

If completed in 6 years the Labor Depart¬ 
ment estimates the average number of em¬ 
ployees at the site as 7,440, varying from 
8,000 to 16,900 a month. 

It should be noted that these flgures apply 
only to the International Rapids soctlon of 
the project. They do not touch the big all- 
Canadian Job between the International 
Rapids and Montreal. They do not touch 
any of the work in the Great Lakes region. 

Presumably, the figures labeled “off site” 
Include the production of construction mate¬ 
rials and equipment and their shipment to 
the site. 

If figured at 2,000 working hours per year 
per man, the above figures are equivalent to 
the following: 

Man-years 


At site_ 41,238 

Off site —... 70,117 

Total.111.355 


And this Is only a piece of the Job, not the 
whole “seaway,” 

(Note. —Prom p. 395, record of hearings. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub¬ 
committee on the St. Lawrence Seaway Proj¬ 
ect, 80th Cong., Ist sess., S. J. Res. 111.) 


Artificial Limbi 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to explain a little to the 
House the Advisory Committee on Ai’tifl- 
cial Limbs, which will take charge of the 
demonstration in the caucus room of the 
old House Office Building at 10 o’clock, 
Thursday, May 10. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania FMr. Kelley] and I have 
spoken of It several times. The group 
has coordinated the efforts at research 
work on artificial limbs performed at 
the laboratories of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and the contractors 
of the Veterans’ Administration. I 
might add the list of some of the labora¬ 
tories currently participating in the pro¬ 
gram, because some of the Members have 
little laboratories in their districts. 
Again, I want to remind the House that 
civilians who need prosthetic appliances 
will benefit by this research work as well 
as the veterans—and there are thousands 
of them in the United States also. 

In April 1945 the National Research 
Council established the Committee on 
Prosthetic Devices for the purpose of ad¬ 
ministering a research and development 
program in the field of artificial limbs. 

This committee conducted a very ex¬ 
tensive program until June 1947 when it 
felt that sufficient work had been accom¬ 
plished to permit the workers to con¬ 
centrate on certain avenues of approach. 
At its own recommendation, the Com¬ 
mittee on Prosthetic Devices was dis¬ 
solved and the Advisory Committee on 
Artificial Limbs was formed to continue 
the work. 

Accordingly, the Advisory Committee 
on Artificial Limbs was formed and since 
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July 1, 1947, this group has coordinated 
the efforts of the research work on arti- 
ffcial limbs performed at the laboratories 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and con¬ 
tractors of the Veterans* Administration. 

The laboratories currently participat¬ 
ing in the program are located at Army 
Prosthetics Research Laboratory, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D. C.: Oakland Naval Hospital Limb 
Shop. Oakland, Calif.; Army Air Forces 
Aero-Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio: University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles. Calif.; New 
York University, New York City; Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corp., New 
York City; Vickers, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; 
Prosthetics Testing and Development 
Laboratory, Veterans’ Administration, 
New York City; Sierra Engineering Co., 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Many other firms such as Northrop 
Aircraft. Inc., and the Goodyear Rubber 
Co. have contributed much to tht pro¬ 
gram. 

The Advisory Committee on Artificial 
Limbs also acts as a review committee 
which indicates to the Veterans’ Admm- 
istration when, in Its opinion, a new de¬ 
vice or technique has been sufficiently 
developed for distribution to veteran 
beneficiaries. 

In addition. It serves as a consulting 
body to the VA in reviewing proposed 
contracts, projects, and budgets, con¬ 
cerning artificial limbs and related sub¬ 
jects. 

The one individual who deserves more 
credit than anyone else for the progress 
made to date is Gen. F. 8. Strong. Jr., 
who has acted as the Executive Director 
of the Advisory Conunittee on Artificial 
Limbs since July 1947. 

General Strong, upon returning from 
World War II where he served in the 
Alaskan, European, and China-Burma- 
India theaters, had Intended to take a 
well-deserved rest, but instead has de¬ 
voted his energies to directing this pro¬ 
gram to its present point of success. 

Col. Robert L. Allen, Gen. Edward 
Greenbaum, Judge Robert Patterson, 
Mr. Tracy Voorhees, Dr. Paul B. Magnu- 
son. Dr. Paul Klopsteg, Dr. Robert R. 
McMath, Dr. Roy McClure—who passed 
away several weeks ago—and Dr. Philip 
Wilson, have all given a great deal of 
assistance to the program. 


World Asiembly for^e Moral Rearma¬ 
ment of the Nations 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
June 1 to 12,1951. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Information of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I believe that the Macki¬ 
nac conference will play an important 
role in helping us to clarify the global ob¬ 
jectives of democracy and in finding 
effective means for telling democracy’s 
story compellingly and winning the 
hearts and minds of the peoples of the 
world. 

Under unanimous consent, I Include in 
the CoNGRissiONAL RECORD three docu¬ 
ments in connection with this Mackinac 
conference. They are a statement by 
the chairman and ranking members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs sent to leaders prominent in 
public life abroad; a statement of wel¬ 
come issued by all the members of the 
Michigan delegation in Congress; and a 
message from William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, to 
labor leaders abroad. 

Washington, D. C., May 1,1951. 

As members of the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and House of Rspiesentatives, 
we wlEh to add our support to the invitation 
extended you to attend the World Arsembly 
for the Moral Rearmament of the Nations 
at Mackinac Island. Mich., June 1 to 12. end 
to the welcome already issued by our Michi¬ 
gan colleagues in Congress. 

Your presence In the United States, to¬ 
gether with other distinguished leaders from 
Europe and Asia, can do much to focus the 
attention of the American people at this 
time on the positive steps that can be taken 
everywhere to answer the Ideological threat 
of world communism. We need such a 
demonstration of united strength in the field 
of inspired moral leadership, without which 
our common military, political, and eco¬ 
nomic efforts to save the free world will cer¬ 
tainly be leas effective. 

We are Impressed with the practical evi¬ 
dence of what such active moral leaderrhip 
has accomplished to establish democracy as a 
working force in danger areas that affect the 
future of your country and ours. We recog¬ 
nize the opportunity this assembly offers to 
proclaim to the world an inspired experi¬ 
ence of democracy based on moral standards 
and the guidance of God which is the 
greatest bulwark of freedom. 

We look forward to welcoming you on the 
occasion of your visit. 

Senator Tom Connallt, 

Chairman. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, 

Senator Alexander Wiley. 

Representative John Kee, 

Chairman, House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Representative James P. Richards. 

Representative Chaiu.es A. Eaton. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
unusually significant conference of world 
proportions is to be held in our country 
next month. I refer to the World 
Assembly for the Moral Rearmament of 
the Nations which will take place at the 


Welcome by Michigan Congressional 
Delegation 

Michigan Members of Congress have joined 
In welcoming top-ranking political, military, 
industrial, and labor leaders from five con¬ 
tinents to a world assembly for the moral 
rearmament of the nations to be held at 
the Grand Hotel at Mackinac Island. Mich., 
from June 1 to 12. Representatives from 
Western Europe and the Far East will Join 
with delegates from South Africa, South 
America. Australia, Canada, and the United 
States to consider the steps necessary to give 
democracy the strength to win in both the 
east and the west at the same time. 


*'The event looms as one of major signifi¬ 
cance.'* said Senator Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, and other members of Michigan’s 
congressional delegation in a Joint state¬ 
ment Issued from the Senator's office In 
Washington today welcoming the assembly 
to their State. "Michigan is honored to be 
linked with a global struggle to reassert the 
effective strength of moral standards and 
the worth of every man under God’s guid¬ 
ance. Our spiritual strength as well as our 
material strength must be mobilized to meet 
the universal threat of godless Communist 
materialism." 

Headed by Representative Roy Woodruff, 
of Bay City: dean of the Michigan delegation 
in the House, congressional signatories to the 
statement include: Jesse P. Wolcott, Port 
Huron; George A. Dondero, Royal Oak; John 

D. Dingell, Detroit; Fred L. Crawford, Sagi¬ 
naw; Charles E. Potter, Cheboygan; Clare 

E. Hoffman, Allegan; Paul W. Shaper, Battle 
Creek; William W. Blackney, Flint; John 
B. Bennett, Ontonagon: Gerald R. Ford. Jr., 
Grand Rapids; George D, O’Brien, Detroit; 
Louis C. Rabaut, Grossc Polnte Park; John 
Lesinski. Jr., Dearborn: Thaddeus M. Ma- 
CHRowicz, Hamtramck; George Meader. Ann 
Arbor; Ruth Thompson, Whitehall and Mus¬ 
kegon. 

Following his appointment to succeed Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg, Senator Blair Moody stat¬ 
ed on the Senate floor, "I am delighted to 
make it unanimous by adding my own worm 
support to this welcome." 

A number of Cabinet Ministers from Eu¬ 
rope are expected at the Mackinac assembly. 
Both Chancelor Konrad Adenauer, of Ger¬ 
many. and Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man, of Prance, have credited moral rearm¬ 
ament with a major contribution to Franco- 
Gcrman unity. The Danish Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Ole Bjorn Kraft, said at a recent meet¬ 
ing In Copenhagen, "This Is a world move¬ 
ment with a world answer which will play 
its part in shaping the future." Consulta¬ 
tions with these men and other Cabinet 
Members in Italy, Belgium, and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries have pointed to the value 
of a gathering in America at which evidence 
can be massed and developed of how MRA 
Is "turning the tide of communism." 

Belepatlons from the Par East. Including a 
delegation of 65 Japanese leaders and others 
Irom Nationalist China, Burma, and India 
are preparing to come. The head of the 
All-India Posts and Telegraphs is already on 
his way. Gen. Ho Ying-chln, from Formosa, 
and Mr. Slsato Ichlmada, the governor of the 
Bank of Japan, have expressed the desire to 
attend. 

The Intensive work of moral rearmament 
following the assembly at the Shoreliam Ho¬ 
tel In Washington In January has led to im¬ 
portant developments which make this world 
assembly of special timeliness. British lead¬ 
ers have noted the successful averting of 
Communist efforts to tie up London and 
Scottish docks in a general strike last month. 
The Red strategy was frustrated, according to 
the Communists themselves, by MRA-trained 
dock workers from London and Glasgow, who 
ook part In the Washington conference, 

French workers from the Red Belt factory 
area of Paris who were present in Washing¬ 
ton, played a similar role in preventing a 
general strike in Paris at the time of Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s visit this winter. 

Large-scale national campaigns have been 
held after conferences with government 
leaders In Prance, Germany, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, and 
Belgium in connection with the launching of 
the book The World Rebuilt, by Peter How¬ 
ard. This book reporting "the true story of 
Frank Buchman and the men and women of 
moral rearmament" has already sold 200,000 
copies and a further 150,000 are In printing. 

June 4 is Dr. Buchman’s seventy-third 
birthday, and In this year of his nominaU<in 
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for the Nobel prize will be a special focus 
lor world-wide interest in moral rearmament. 

In addition to the delegations from over¬ 
seas, there will be strong American repre¬ 
sentations, especially from those industries 
in which, as in National Airlines, MBA has 
been the means of bringing a new era of 
understanding and of saving millions of 
dollars. 

The full text of the statement by Senator 
Ferguson and the Michigan delegation in 
the House of Representatives follows: 

"We of the Michigan congressional delega¬ 
tion take great pleasure in directing the at¬ 
tention of our fellow citizens to the World 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament, which is to 
be held in Michigan, at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, June 1-12, 1951. 

"Moral rearmament has been described as 
•a world force having as its principal objec¬ 
tive adequate preparedness of free nations 
for the ideological conflicts in which the 
world is now engaged.' 

"That is an objective which challenges the 
Interest and imagination of all of us who be¬ 
lieve in the strength and guidance of God. 
We believe that material forces alone cannot 
assure permanent peace, security, and tran¬ 
quillity among nations and among people. 
We who believe in God see that our spiritual 
strength, as well as our material strength, 
must be mobilized to meet the universal 
threat of godless Communist materialism. 

"Every nation of the world is being Invited 
to send representatives to the Mackinac con¬ 
ference. The event looms as one of major 
significance, and Michigan is honored to be 
its host, as the name of our State is thereby 
to be linked in the eyes and minds of leaders 
in many lands with a global struggle to re¬ 
assert the effective strength of moral stand¬ 
ards and the worth of every man under God’s 
guidance." 

Letter From William Grfen to Labor Lead¬ 
ers IN Europe and Asia 
Washington, D. C., May 4. 1951. 

The chairmen and ranking members of the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittees of the United States Congress, and 
the Michigan congressional delegation have 
joined in welcoming national leaders from 
abroad to the World Assembly for Moral Re¬ 
armament, at Mackinac Island. Mich., June 
1-12, 1951. The American labor movement 
warmly supports this welcome and expresses 
the hope that you and others of our trade- 
union brothers from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australasia, and the Americas will attend this 
gathering and so contribute to the new world 
of liberty and Justice we all desire. 

William Green, 

President, American Federation of 
Labor, 


The Great Debate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
pcrmis.sion to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by the Heme Town Reporter in Wash¬ 
ington, Walter Shead, WNU correspond¬ 
ent. which was taken from the May 4, 
1951, issue of the Thayer News, Thayer, 
Mo.: 


The Home Town Reporter in Washington 
(By Walter Shead) 
great debate not over 

It seems that the great debate in Congress 
over foreign policy Is not over; it is Just get- * 
ting started. 

But what Is hard to understand Is this: 
During more than 3 months of debate, the 
Republican leadership in Congress opposed 
sending troops to Europe on the theory that 
to do so would arouse the Russian bear to 
the point of war, that it was a calculated 
risk that should not be taken and that our 
main line of defense should be the Western 
Hemisphere. 

And almost overnight this same band of 
leadership has switched from a Western 
Hemisphere defense to demands for an ag¬ 
gressive w'ar on Red China which would take 
a million American boys and all the planes 
and ships and guns we could muster to send 
across the Pacific. 

The rhyme or reason in this thinking Is 
certainly not clear, and the only interpreta¬ 
tion which can be placed on such a meta¬ 
morphosis is politics, pure and simple. The 
Democratic administration was for sending 
on army to serve under General Eisenhower 
in continental Europe to Implement the At¬ 
lantic Pact, so politically the Republican 
leadership must oppose, and they did, but 
lost. The Democratic administration was 
opposed to making any aggressive war on 
Red Chinn, seeking to confine the fighting in 
Korea, so the political thing for Republican 
leadership to do was to oppose it, so they are 
opposing, some going even ns far ns asking 
for an immediate declaration of war. 

What ha.s happened to the proposal of ex- 
President Hoover, to withdraw behind our 
two oceans? What General MacArthur 
thinks about this Is not even important in¬ 
sofar as this Congress is concerned, for the 
simple reason that what he says before a 
joint ses.slon or before any congressional 
committee will not change a vote one way 
or another. Minds already are made up be¬ 
forehand. Does any one believe for a min¬ 
ute that anything General MacArthur might 
say would change the minds of .such Senators 
as Taft, Wherry. Jenner, Cain, and Kem? 
Nor do you think they will heed for one in¬ 
stant whatever General Collins, or Admiral 
Sherman, or General Bradley, or General 
Marshall will say. or what General Vanden- 
berg or Admiral Nimltz or even General 
ELsenhower might say on the subject in these 
committees? 

What ha.s happened Is unfortunate, par¬ 
ticularly for General MacArthur, and it is 
unfortunate for the country, lor it is having 
the effect of driving deeper and deeper the 
< wedge of disunity into the marrow of the 
Nation, and it is permitting politicians to 
make a scapegoat of MacArthur, when the 
general’s return should mean only a tribute 
to his military feats of valor. 

Mar.Arihur deserved honors 

General MacArthur. setting loot on United 
States soil for the first time in 14 years de¬ 
served all the adulation and honor.s heaped 
upon him by the American people. A lot of 
it was overdone, but that is the character¬ 
istic American way—do it up brown If you 
do it at all. 

But after all the shouting dies down and 
the emotional hysteria has worn off, re¬ 
member the man who withstood most, and 
who exhibited the most personal courage 
and Just plain guts In this whole nffnir, was 
the present occupant of the White Hnu.se, 
Harry S. Truman, President ol the United 
States, 

Truman clears the way 

And it was the President who cleared the 
way for MacArthur’s formal congressional 
appearance, and It was the President who 
canceled his own public appearances do there 
would be no counterattraction to Mac¬ 


Arthur’s day In court In Washington, and 
permitted Government offices, the schools, 
the whole town to turn out to greet the 
general on his return after 14 years abroad 
in the service of his country. 

President Truman Is now at his lowest 
ebb of popularity. If you are interested, 
however, watch his popularity barometer 
start climbing. His tw^j most recent talks to 
the American people were more forceful and 
contained more plain common American 
horse .sense than any in many months. 

Shades of Nuremberg—How Blindly 
Must Generals Follow the Leader? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. Felix Morley in Barrens for May 7 
indicates that our military leaders are 
concerned about the effect of the Nurem¬ 
berg trials and the principles enunciated 
there in the event we are engaged in an¬ 
other full-time all-out war. On several 
occasions I have taken the floor to con¬ 
demn the Nuremberg trials and as time 
marches on, these views are corroborated 
by events. I commend this article to all 
Members of this body: 

A nice Point—H ow Blindly Must Generals 
Follow the Leader? 

(By Felix Morley) 

(The Sphere of Obedience: "With the doc¬ 
trine of immunity of a head of state iLsually 
Is coupled another, that orders from an of¬ 
ficial superior protect one who obeys them. 
It will be noticed that the combination of 
these two doctrines means that nobody Is 
responsible. Society as modernly organized 
cannot tolerate so broad an area of official 
irresponsibility. There Is doubtless a sphere 
In which the defense of obedience to superior 
order.s should prevail. If a conscripted or cn- 
ILstcd soldier is put on a firing squad, he 
should not be held responsible for the va¬ 
lidity of the sentence he carries out. But the 
case may be greatly altered where one has 
discretion because of rank or the latitude of 
his orders.” Statement of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. approved by President Truman, June 7, 
1945.) 

Although nobody likes to emphasize the 
subject, it is apparent that the shadow of 
the Nuremberg trials overhangs and dark¬ 
ens the momentous Inquiry into the Korean 
war which opened in Washington last Thurs¬ 
day. 

The Nuremberg trials. It will be recalled, 
wore prosecuted under the terms of an agree¬ 
ment signed in London on August 8, 1945, 
by representatives of the United States, 
France, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. 
This charter established an international 
military tribunal empowered to try enemy 
offlcialr. and officers defined as war criminals. 
It was on the basis of this and subsequent 
four-power agreements that many German 
and Japanese military men were later exe¬ 
cuted, or given drastic prison sentences. 

Article 8 of this London charter estab- 
llbhed a wholly new principle in interna¬ 
tional law. It said: "The fact that the 
defendant acted puisiiant to order of his 
government or of a superior shall not free 
him Irom responsibility," 

Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son was the chid American architect of 
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this eli«rter. In his first report to Presi¬ 
dent Truman, before affixing his signature 
In London, Bfr. Jacdcson sharply critictaed 
the obscflete doctrine that orders from an 
official superior protect one who obeys them. 
He said that officers of the German gen¬ 
eral staff could claim no immunity on the 
grounds of having obeyed governmental 
orders. 

Sinee then, many Jurists have called that 
conclusion fallacious both in law and logic. 
Lord Hankey. the distinguished British Privy 
Councillor, has perhaps been especially criti¬ 
cal of the Nuremberg theory that military 
officers are legally responsible for wrongful 
acts by their civilian superiors. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, on May 
5, 1940. Lord Hankey said that Mr. Jackson’s 
argument confronts the individual with an 
impossible dilemma between duty and con¬ 
science. 

Lord Hankey added that the precedent 
established at Nuremberg troubles the (Brit¬ 
ish) fighting services considerably. One has 
only to talk confidentially with high ranking 
American officers now In Washington to 
realize that It Is troubling them today, per¬ 
haps far more than their British colleagues. 

Placed in an Impossible dilemma between 
duty and conscience. General MacArtbur 
chose the path of the latter. It can be 
effectively argued, as administration spokes¬ 
men are asserting, that It was not the gen¬ 
eral's privilege to reason why. It was his 
duty to fight the undeclared war In Korea 
in whatever manner the President of the 
United States, acting In concert with the 
United Nations, might decree, 
i But this same President had earlier en¬ 
dorsed and proclaimed as national policy the 
theory of Justice Jackson that a military 
officer should be brought to trial If he obeys 
civilian orders which can later be character¬ 
ized as criminal. In his opening statement 
as chief of counsel for the United States, at 
the Nuremberg trials, Mr. Jackson said: 

*7lone of these men before you acted In 
minor parts. Each of them was entrusted 
with broad discretion and exercised great 
ix)wer. Their responsibility Is correspond¬ 
ingly great and may not be shifted to that 
fictional being, ‘the state,* which cannot be 
produced for trial, cannot testify, and can¬ 
not be sentenced.’* 

During the course of the Nuremberg trials, 
Mr. Jackson went a good deal Imther than 
, this generality. 

\ In cross-examination of Marshal Goering. 
former Commander In Chief of the German 
Air Force, Mr. Jackson obtained the admis¬ 
sion that the German people were not con¬ 
sulted when Hitler decided to make war on 
Soviet Bussla. This was to emphasize the 
criminal Irresponsibility of the Nazi leader¬ 
ship. and the consequent culpability of in¬ 
dividual German generals In following that 
leadership. 

In his book on The Nuremberg Case, Mr. 
Jackson quotes and emphasizes the key ad¬ 
mission made by Goering under cross-exam¬ 
ination: "The German people were not 
asked. They were notified of the fact and 
of the reasons for that fact" (war against 
Bussla). 

Bepubllcan Senators have been digging 
Into this testimony recently, because of a 
certain analogy with our undeclared war on 
Korea, in which the American people also 
were notified of the fact and of the reasons 
lor that fact after and not before hostilities. 

There Is a growing disposition to summon 
Justice Jackson to testify at the Senate In- j 
' qulry, to determine whether his theory of ; 
individual responsibility for questioning 
dubious executive orders would not wholly 
Justify every pronouncement and action by .j 
General MacArtbur. It may bo added that , 
nobody Is more anxlotu to have this point 
clarified than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The sentences passed on German and 
Japanese generals, for blindly o'ceylng orders 


from thetr governments, are not being re¬ 
called to Justify these cruel and ruthless 
men. nor out of any desire to take a parti¬ 
san advantage in the present congresslonfa 
»inquiry. 

Borne of our most Important military lead¬ 
ers believe that this issue of the limits to 
military loyalty underlies the whole rumpus 
that has followed General MacArthur’s dis¬ 
missal. It is argued that whatever else the 
Investigation may accomplish It must defi¬ 
nitely determine whether the traditional 
loyalty of the military to civilian leadership 
Is still binding. At Nuremberg the Truman 
administration, through the agency of Jus¬ 
tice Jackson, went far to argue the contrary. 

There is no question that the Bepubllcans 
have a very Important point here, and not 
less Important because In the planning of 
the hearings It has so far been held In re¬ 
serve. But where there seems to be a dis¬ 
position to overplay the cards is In the Be¬ 
publlcan anxiety to have these hearings 
public. 

The demand that the testimony be on the 
record Is understandable. In view of the great 
public Interest, the pervading anxiety as to 
our foreign policy, and the vital Importance 
of the Investigation. But this last factor 
also provides the conclusive argument for 
the approved procedure of taking the testi¬ 
mony in executive session, then releasing 
everything not held back by a competent 
security check. 

For the security of the Nation Is literally 
at slake, not only in respect to confidential 
military Information, but even more as to 
such vital questions as the responsibility of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President, 
of the President and Secretary of State to 
the Congress, and of individual generals and 
their subordinates to the Chiefs of Staff. 
These are not issues that can properly or 
profitably be discussed In open forum, under 
the strain of television and partial quotation. 

Except for the secrecy of its deliberations 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 would 
certainly have broken down. Today, it Is a 
question of saving the Constitution then so 
carefully and skllllully designed. The com¬ 
plete frankness incompatible with klelg- 
light publicity is no less necessary now. 


Ufiited States Policy io tlie Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Korean Policy Doesn’t 
Add Up to Appeasement,** which ap¬ 
peared in the Minneapolis 'Tribune of 
Sunday, May 6,1951. * 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Korean Policy Doesn’t Add Up to / 
Appeasement ^ 

•r' To persuade Congress and the American 
I people to adopt his far eastern policies 
Gen. Douglas MacArtbur is seeking to create 
the impression that the United States and 
[ the United Nations have no policies. 

I ■ MacArtbur further endeavors to create 
f prejudice against present United States and 
U. N. policies by characterizing them as "ap¬ 
peasement"—a word which has evil connota¬ 
tions when correctly used. The deposed far 


eastern commander tells the bereaved and 
those who fear their loved ones may be¬ 
come casualties that lives are being squan¬ 
dered by present attempts to limit and end 
hostilities. He Implies that If hs has his way 
lives will be saved and victory will be assured. 

MacArtbur utters his criticisms and offers 
his solutions with such an air of absolute au¬ 
thority that many are disposed to accept 
them as gospel truths. 

¥7hatever a man of MaoArthur's brilliance 
and long experience says is worth considering 
carefully. He Is, however, a human being 
and all humans, MacArtbur and the 
Tribune’s editors not excepted, are subject 
to error. His views and ours need to be 
checked against other views Just like every¬ 
one else’s. 

The risks are too great to warrant taking 
chances by hasty adoption of any policies, 
however categorically and persuasively pro¬ 
pounded. 

Now United States and U. N. policies may 
be less wise than they should be. But they 
are carefully considered policiee even though 
BiacArthur says he does not know what they 
are and that they do not exist. 

The United States and the U. N. do not ac¬ 
cept the proposition that all-out war with 
Bussla is inevitable or that if such a war 
comes it would necessarily result In a quick 
and total victory for the United States and 
Its allies. 

MacArtbur may be of a different opinion 
but he cannot rightly argue that this does 
not constitute a basis for a policy. 

The United States and the U. N. believe 
that more lives would have to be expended 
and free institutions will be more Jeopardized 
by deliberately enlarging hostilities in the 
Fur East than by trying to bring existing hos¬ 
tilities to ail early honorable conclusion. Wo 
know that limited hostilities are costly. 
MacArtbur contends that hl.s "positive plan" 
would be less cosily but he cannot prove that 
contention. Others equally well situated to 
make such calculations believe the contrary. 

It Is an abuse of the word "appeasement" 
to apply It to an unwillingness to bomb troop 
concentration points In Manchuria so long as 
the Communists do not use their air or sub¬ 
marine power against U. N. forces In Korea. 
Who can say how many lives have been saved 
by such limitation of hostilities? Who can 
say how many would be expended by our 
deliberate enlargement of hostilities? Who 
can say whether prospects for a negotiated 
peace are enhanced or diminished by such a 
policy? 

Is it "appeasement" If we do not Immedi¬ 
ately set up a blockade of Chinese ports? Is 
it "appeasement" if we do not facilitate an 
invasion of continental China from Formosa 
which many experts at least as well ac¬ 
quainted with China as MacArtbur believe 
could not succeed without large-scale Amer¬ 
ican participation? 

The real test, as the New York Times points 
out, is the effectiveness of given measiirrs. 
"Will they. If taken, actually shorten the war 
In Korea? Or will they broaden and prolong 
the war by bringing Russia openly into the 
fighting? Will they alienate us from our 
alilcB in other parts of the world? And, if so, 
will they cost us more than they will profit 
us? These questions involve deep political 
and military Judgments. It is not •appease¬ 
ment’ to choose the area in which we wish, 
'if necessary, to employ our maximum mili¬ 
tary effort." 

f Under questioning by Senators last week 
MacArtbur Indicated that he had not taken 
very much account of the global aspects of 
the problem of surviving In freedom In ad¬ 
vancing his proposals for victory In the Par 
East. The President, the State and the De¬ 
fense Departments have given careful con¬ 
sideration to global aspects in deciding what 
should and should not be attempted in Ko¬ 
rea eo long as the enemy does not enlarge 
the hostilities. 
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Before abandoning those carefully formu* 
lated policies for MacArthTir*s policies the 
Nation should at least weigh carefully what 
others think it stands to lose as well as what 
MacArthur thinks it stands to gain. 

And, as is pointed out elsewhere on this 
page, we had better be prepared to go it alone 
if we abandon the collective approach to se¬ 
curity and elect to seek security by MacAr- 
thur’s methods. 


An Awakening America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I received on April 27 from Mr. 
Lloyd Osborn Coulter, of Fitzwilliam 
Depot. N. H. It is an unusually pene¬ 
trating analysis of the situation which 
confronts America. He has given me 
permission to make his views available 
to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Fitzwilliam Depot, N. H.. April 25, 1951. 
Senator Styles Bridges, 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: There comes a time in 
the life of every citizen when he is Impelled 
to write pro bono publico to his Senator, In 
my case it is a sort of emotional prophylaxis 
which may well prevent apoplexy or assault 
with Intent to inflict bodily harm on the 
nearest Democrat. 

Since opinions are likely to be mere in¬ 
tellectual accidents if reached outside of ex¬ 
perience. I will explain my right to mine in r 
sentence or two at the end of this letter. 
But first, the proposition I wish to put to 
you. 

The American people have one right which 
transcends all others—to achieve their own 
destiny. The great debate is really whether 
that right should be thwarted, perverted, and 
abandoned. 

The stiff breeze stirred up by the Kefauver 
hearings and the hurricane sowed by the 
MacArthur firing are clearly and simply pro¬ 
tests by an awakened electorate against the 
cynical, wasteful, and morally atrophied do¬ 
mestic administration, on the one hand, and 
its stubborn “Wrong Way Corrigan” foreign 
flight, on the other. 

Since we have survived, and will survive, 
worse corruption than the posthumous Pen- 
dergast rash of deep-freezes, mink coats, RFC 
loans, and municipal party roots fertilized by 
the Mafia, we can leave this domestic problem 
to be dealt with by the evolution of public 
conscience. Our foreign orientation is the 
graver problem; immediate and critical. 

The governments of Europe—and I am not 
speaking of the refugees from its political, 
economic, and social system who pioneered 
and developed this country—have looked 
upon this country as a milch cow from 1492 
to 1951. The earliest came for gold and sil¬ 
ver and the later for colonial trade. All 
ruthlessly exploited the natives, Indians or 
colonists, and quarreled with each other over 
the spoils until the founding fathers, led by 
V/ashington, Bolivar, and the resolute rest 
threw them out. 


Until the discovery of America, Etirope 
faced east whence u trickle of wealth seep^ 
Into the coffers of Its feudal bandit-rulers 
and a small class of city bankers and mer¬ 
chants. without touching the calloused 
palms of the peasants. England was a negli¬ 
gible island of six or eight million sheepherd- 
ers whose royal treastirer sat on a sack of 
wool. After Columbus, when the galleons, 
heavy with American plunder, rolled to Ibe¬ 
ria, Drake and his successors changed all that. 
From that time forward American wealth, 
directly or indirectly, voluntarily or reluc¬ 
tantly, underwrote the development of Eu¬ 
ropean nationalism, mercantilism, and im¬ 
perialism and financed all of its major wars 
from that of the Spanish Succession to World 
War n. 

Our founders recognized the venality and 
chronic quarrelsomeness of Europe and 
counseled against all entangling alliances 
with it. Monroe and others, down to Wilson, 
held the course. The American people, trus¬ 
tees of a great new concept of freedom and 
justice and humanity, faced westward and 
carried the banner of western civilization to 
the Pacific and beyond assimilating Louisi¬ 
ana, California, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Phil¬ 
ippines by purchase or easy conquest from 
their European masters in the process. No¬ 
where have we been guilty of predatory co¬ 
lonialism. After removing the senile clutch 
of Spain from Cuoa and the gMllppines we 
contributed h3avily to their s^tation, edu¬ 
cation, and economy and voluntarily with¬ 
drew. After the Boxer Rebellion we alone, of 
the nations involved, exacted no extraterri¬ 
torial grants or concessions. We canceled 
most of the reparations debt after World War 
I, and plowed back into Germany and Aus¬ 
tria in the way of public and private loans 
more than the undefaulted tithe we col¬ 
lected. Through the Red Cross and the Hoo¬ 
ver Commission we fed and clothed them 
and. unlike our allies, divided no territorial 
spoils. 

After the last war in which victory was 
purchased with American blood and Ameri¬ 
can resources, we undertook to rehabilitate 
our late enemies and support our late al¬ 
lies through a thousand private and public 
methods ranging from United Polish Relief 
to CARE and the European recovery program. 
All this while we were being hypnotized into 
underwriting a new imperialism and a new 
war in the making at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam. 

Never in history have any people contrib¬ 
uted so much of their substance to avert 
famine, disease, and disaster everywhere In 
the world as the Americans. Never has a 
people dealt so fairly with their neighbors or 
80 generously and constructively with their 
foes. Yet we have won no solid friendship, 
no deep respect in Europe. That is, of 
course, except as a source of profit to her 
traders and a prop to her wobbly govern¬ 
ments, always threatened with some new 
conqueror. Nine out of ten Europeans, in¬ 
cluding the British, secretly resent and 
despise us as a nation, though they may 
like some of us well enough as individuals. 
They suspect our motives and Impugn our 
methods except where these parallel their 
own immediate and selfish interests. They 
will even use our tax dollars and the prod¬ 
ucts of our industry to trade with, and ap¬ 
pease, the common foe. as the British are 
doing with the Chinese Communists in Hong 
Kong and Singapore and with steel ship¬ 
ments to Russia, while they demand that 
our first line of defense shall be their bank¬ 
rupt homelands, not the area where we are 
already engaged in a llfe-and-death shooting 
war with communism. 

You would think that after Churchill (as 
his memoirs all but brag) and Stalin had 
conned us into practically turning our back 
on the Pacific enemy who had attacked us 
in 1941 and, for the next 2 years throwing 


most of our weight against the European 
enemy who had attacked them, we would 
be more than a little critical of their blan¬ 
dishments. But Truman and Acheson seem 
to be even more easily hypnotized than 
Roosevelt and Hull. 

One man—MacArthur—has had the cour¬ 
age to try and restore the American people 
. to their destiny; to turn their backs on 
^ Europe and to continue to march toward 
‘ the Orient where now the crucial battle 
against the Communist despotism is being 
' waged and where a great and new civiliza¬ 
tion is stirring and with our help and 
friendship will arise. Lattimore, Hiss, the 
Amerasia cabal, the eastern bankers, and 
the Groton tradition abetted by the lobby¬ 
ing of Washington’s European embassies 
have hog-tied Acheson and the big-city for¬ 
eign language vote has subverted Truman 
and a lot of the northern Democrats. But 
there are encouraging signs that the Ameri¬ 
can people may, through the great debate, 
once more become the arbiters of their own 
destiny rather than go broke trying to re¬ 
vive Europe’s. 

I hope and believe that you will support 
our Government’s return to sanity with all 
means at your disposal. You could render 
our country no greater service. 

Yours sincerely, 

' L. O. Coulter. 

P. S.—Oh yes; about my bona fldes: I 
fought with the French, British, and Amer¬ 
icans in World War I, spent 13 years in 
Prance, Germany, north Africa, and England 
between 1921 and 1936. Though not a Son 
of the American Revolution my grandpappy 
was one of Sherman’s Bummers. 

L. O. C. 


Twentieth Annual Americanization Day 
Celebration in Jertey City 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

of new jersey 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

i Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago 
Capt. Clinton E. Fisk Post, No. 132, VPW, 
initiated Americanization Day in Jersey 
City, N. J. Ever since 1931 it has con¬ 
tinued to sponsor and support the 
Americanization Day celebration in 
that city. From small beginnings, the 
celebration has grown to be one of tho 
largest and most inspiring of its kind in 
the United States. 

On Sunday, April 29. under sunny 
skies, 30,000 people, most of them vet¬ 
erans of wars of the United States, mem¬ 
bers of various veterans’ organizations 
and their ladies’ auxiliaries, marched 
before tens of thousands of others who 
gathered along the route for the purpose 
of witnessing the stirring parade. 

The reviewing stand was, as usual, lo¬ 
cated in Pershing Field, where the pa¬ 
rade terminated. 

Prior to the arrival of the marchers at 
Pershing Field, a speaking program was 
carried on and concluded. The speak¬ 
ers, who addressed the thousands as¬ 
sembled before the stand in Pershing 
Field, included Hon. John V. Kenny, 
mayor of Jersey City; Hon. William 
Flanagan, deputy mayor of Jersey City; 
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Hoou Alexander F. Ormsby* former com* 
mon pleas judge and past national com* 
mandant Marine Corps League; Com¬ 
mander Rasrmond Cly«^» Hudson Coun¬ 
ty American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey; Rev. Phillip E. Dobson, 8. J., 
director, St. Peter’s College of Industrial 
Rations; “Smolcey” Graves, supreme 
commander. Military Order of Cooties; 
Mrs. Florence Stark, past national presi¬ 
dent of VFW Auxiliary; Mrs. Carrie 
Brady, president, VFW Auxiliary, De¬ 
partment of New Jersey, and myself. 
The principal speech of the day was de¬ 
livered by the honored guest, Charles C. 
Ralls, national commander in chief of 
VFW of the Dnited States. 

Quests included Admiral Leland P. 
Lovett, USN, retired; MaJ. Gen. I. V. 
White, chief of staff of First Army; 
Capt. T. S. Dunston Conde, USNR; and 
Hon. Alfred D. Sieminskl, Representa¬ 
tive of the Thirteenth District of New 
Jersey. . 

The general chairman of the great 
celebration who has served in the same 
capacity for many years was Mr. 
George A. Thornton, Sr., of the Clinton 
E. Fisk Post. The grand marshal was 
Commander August Hanni ball, Jr., De¬ 
partment of New Jersey, VFW of the 
United Stotes. Among the aides of the 
grand marshal were Capt. Francis X. 
Burke; Lt. Stephen R. Gregg; Sgt. 
John W. Meagher and Sgt. Nicholas 
Oresko, all wearers of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The parade chairman 
was Donald D. Kemp, Sr.; Angelo “Pat” 
past commander of Fisk Post 
and public relations director for the 
parade, was master of ceremonies at the 
reviewing stand announcing the arrival 
of and Identifying each unit of the pa¬ 
rade as it passed the stand. 

The audience was held in rapt atten¬ 
tion during the splendid address of 
Commander in Chief Charles C. Halls, 
which is appended herewith: 

Annaisg bT COMMANDKB IN CHIET CHARLES C. 

Ralls, Jessst City, N. J., Suhday, April 

29. 1951 

This afternoon la the VPW’s finest hour. 
The mammoth parade today, under the apon- 
eorahip of Captain Clinton E. Fisk Post, No. 
132, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is the 
culmination of a patriotic ideal—the perfect 
expression of true loyalty to our Nation and 
our flag. It is the twentieth annual Ameri- 
caniaation Day celehratlon in Jersey City. 

The members of Captain Clinton E. Fisk 
I*oet and all VFW members in this outstand¬ 
ing city can be justly proud of their patri¬ 
otic contribution to this historic obse rvance. 
As commander in chief of the VFW, I can 
assure them that their comrades throughout 
the country recognize and appreciate the 
importance of Americanization Day. As a 
privileged spectator ot this year’s observance 
In Jersey City. I can testify to the esteem 
and admiration which they have earned for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wore among their 
fellow citizens. 

The Americanis m pro gram established 20 
years ago by the VFW in Jersey City as a 
simple, practical demonstration of loyalty 
to the ideals which are the foimdation and 
strength of our country has developed Into 
a national loyalty-day celebration. Proof 
of the inspiring character of this program— 
if such be needed—is recorded for history In 
the appearance yesterday of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArtbiur on the r** lewing 
stand for the loyalty parade in New Tork 
City. This was a tremendous tribute to the 
farsighted, unselfish determination of VFW 


members In Jersey City during the past 20 
years to aoolalm publicly their proud hetltage 
as Americans. 

It is encouraging and gratifying that this 
demonstration of tincere devotion to our 
Nation and the freedoms it offers which be¬ 
gan as a local ceremony here has now been 
accepted by all of our citizens. At the same 
time, the need for such a public rededication 
of faith in our Nation, our form of govern¬ 
ment, and our fellow citizens has never been 
greater. 

In this period of national crisis, loyalty 
should above all else mean unity. The Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars established Loyalty 
Day as a visible means of opposing Commu¬ 
nist May Day demonstrations. We wanted 
to show that a tree people are Just as willing 
to stand up and be coimted as the subver¬ 
sive force of communism and its fellow trav¬ 
eler elements. We wanted to prove that 
Americanism and loyalty to our Nation and 
our flag are more than an ideal. They are 
a living reality that gives strength to our 
Nation and courage to our people. 

' This year, however, moral strength and 
physical courage to meet and repulse the 
naked assault of Communist military aggrcR- 
slon are not enough. For the war In Korea 
has produced a byproduct of dissension that 
threatens the sec^ty of our Nation. The 
singleness purpose and determination 
that charaet^]^!:^ our national defense pro¬ 
gram after the outbreak of hostilities in Ko¬ 
rea has been shattered by the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. America has been split 
Into two foreign-policy campe. The division 
of our people Is one of the most serious in 
the history of our country because it trans¬ 
cends the normal, necessary two-party polit¬ 
ical system. It has solldifled the seemingly 
all-out convictions of patriotic Americans 
who sincerely believe that their conflicting 
courses of action are each best designed to 
protect the security of our Nation. 

Loyalty does not mean the blind, unques¬ 
tioned acceptance of a political philosophy. 
It does demand that we stop acting as marti¬ 
nets controlled by Irrational, unintelligent 
emotionalism. Ix^ralty this year must im¬ 
ply hard-headed Intelligence and patience. 

Americans pride themselves on being the 
world's foremost realists in the field of busi¬ 
ness. We’re giants of industry and infants 
In international relations. Whether we like 
It or not. the United States Is the leader of 
the freedom-loving people and democratic 
nations of the world. We must point the 
way toward freedom, prosperity, and peace. 
But we can’t do the Job alone. 

1 don’t think there is any question of the 
loyalty of Americans in our life and death 
stniggle against the godless forces of bar¬ 
baric communism. All of us recognize the 
threat to our own democratic way of life 
which this tyrannical force poses. All of us 
are determined to defend our freedoms 
against aggression. But the fight can be 
lost while we battle among ourselves as to 
the best means of guaranteeing the security 
of our Nation. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars does not 
expect that the serious military and inter¬ 
national policy differences represented by 
President Truman and General MacArthur 
will be immediately reconciled. We do not 
ask that the basic conflicts be forgotten. 
But we do demand that the American peo¬ 
ple, through their elected representatives 
In Congress, stop viewing these differences 
In terms of political expediency, and evaluate 
the conflicting policies with only one com¬ 
mon thought In mind; the security of our 
beloved country. 

At this very moment your comrades and 
mine are fighting and djdng ih Korea in an 
heroic defense against the most savage Com¬ 
munist onslaught of the entire war. Their 
actions will be recorded In history as the 
most Inspiring expression of loyalty, the 
moet perfect example of Americanism. To 
them, however, this afternoon’s parade and 


other loyalty demonstrations throughout the 
country this week end will seem a hollow 
mockery unless they can help bring from 
division and chaos the unity and direction 
which our Nation so desperately needs. 

For 20 years the members ot Capt. Clinton 
S. Fisk Post and other Veterans of Foreign 
Wars posts in Jersey City have led the way 
in proving to their fellow citizens and to the 
rest of the world that Americanism is an 
unselfish, intensely practical way of life. 
They have demonstrated by actions that re¬ 
gardless of race, color, creed, or political 
beliefs Americans are united In their love of 
our country, loyalty to our Government, 
and gratitude for the blessings of freedom 
we all enjoy. 

It Is appropriate, therefore, that the 1,200,- 
000 members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
look to their comrades in Jersey City for 
inspiration and guidance In this hour of na¬ 
tional crisis. We have always been strength¬ 
ened and Inspired by the resurgence of patri¬ 
otism that follows your Americanization Day 
celebration. Today we seek from this ob¬ 
servance a rebirth of faith in the Inherent 
intelligence, courage, and determination of 
our people—a return of confidence In the 
willingness of our elected Government leaders 
to put aaide personal, political differences, 
and to work for the common objective of ade¬ 
quate national security. 

This essential objective cannot be achieved 
within the Federal Government If the Ameri¬ 
can people continue to isolate themselves in 
a vacuum of personal opinion and refuse to 
study and understand sincere conflicting 
views of their fellow citizens. A bipartisan 
foreign policy Is the byproduct of legislative 
give and take. But it Is directly dependent 
on the unselfish, objective actions and ex¬ 
pressions of each American. A truly effective 
national defense program is predicated on the 
willingness of our citizens to suffer the in¬ 
conveniences and sacrifices which will be de¬ 
manded for the welfare of all our people. 

Loyalty to your Nation is like loyalty to 
your closest friend. It does not shrink or 
falter In adversity. It is unyielding and un¬ 
questioning. This analogy is entirely proper 
today, I think, in view of the fair-weather 
attitude of many Americans concerning our 
mlUtary, economic, and political Interna¬ 
tional operations. 

Last June congressional leaders, veteran 
and civic organization officials—indeed, vir¬ 
tually ell responsible Individuals in Amer¬ 
ica—hailed the action of President Truman 
In sending United States forces to the de¬ 
fense of Korea. Today many of these some 
forgetful individuals are charging that the 
President had no constitutional authority to 
effect this action and are even urging that 
American forces pull out of Korea. Con¬ 
fusion and conflict, if permitted to continue, 
may also jeopardize the North Atlantic Pact, 
our economic-assistance program, and other 
aspects of our total military, political, and 
economic fight against Communist aggres¬ 
sion. 

I am not for a minute arguing that any or 
all of these programs are infallible, that they 
constitute an absolute guaranty of the se¬ 
curity of our Nation, or the preservation of 
peace. However. I would point out that the 
North Atlantic Pact, the military assistance 
program, and BCA were approved by a ma¬ 
jority of our elected representatives, that 
they constitute the official policy of our Gov¬ 
ernment, that they need and deserve our 
loyal support. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is humbly 
proud of the opportunity It has had to spon¬ 
sor such inspiring loyalty programs as the 
twentieth annual Americanization Day cele¬ 
bration here in Jersey City. We are sincerely 
grateful to the thousands of patriotic Amer¬ 
icans who unselfishly participated In this 
program. This example of complete, un¬ 
hesitating cooperation for a common Ideal 
can be prophetic. It proves that Americana 
are united In their love of our country. 
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1 pray that this bond of unity can be forged 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land as a lifeline to which each of us can 
turn when the emotional, political storm of 
confusion and conflict, of Indecision and 
hostility threatens to engulf us. 

Americanization Day 1951 can be a turning 
point In our Nation’s history. At the very 
least It can remind us that we are first and 
always Americans—and incidentally Demo¬ 
crats or Republicans, internationalists, or 
Isolationists. If the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars can accomplish this essential objective, 
then our highest purpose will have been 
achieved. For we desire only to instill In 
the hearts of all Americans a deep, abiding 
devotion to their Nation, respect for their 
Government, and faith In their fellow man. 

We are confident that If these ideals pre¬ 
vail. the future of America as a free Nation 
under Qod will be secure. 


Whaft An Appeaser? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

f Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post 
of May 6,1951: 

What’s An Appeaser? 

Heard all too frequently In these troubled 
times Is the epithet “appeaser” hurled bit¬ 
terly In the heat of the great debate, and In 
Its very bitterness giving a new and scornful 
meaning to the word. 

The scornful meaning stems from the 
pathetic efforts made by British and French 
statesmen to gain time In which to rearm 
their countries to meet the belligerent 
threats of a dictatorship. The word was then 
twisted to mean Indulgence In abject con¬ 
ciliation which proved ineffective and only 
served to sacrifice and betray the Interests 
of other and weaker nations. 

It may be found profitable If unpleasant 
for every good and patriotic American, re¬ 
gardless of their convictions or snap Judg¬ 
ments. to practice complete self-appraisal 
and make an honest confession of principles 
and viewpoints. Most important is the pri¬ 
mary concern of approaching the Mac- 
Arthur controversy with an open mind. 

I ’These are the questions: Are the American 
people prepared to carry through the ex¬ 
traordinary sacrifices n men and money 
they know we must make If we become In¬ 
volved now In an all-out war? If they are 
so prepared to Jump Into an all-out war In 
Asia do they feel that their efforts should 
be redoubled If the Soviet attack is launched 
against Europe as well as Asia? 

Do they believe that the United States 
should “go It alone” In Asia if the other 
members of United Nations decline to share 
in a tougher American policy? Do they be¬ 
lieve that Red China is acting on Its own 
initiative or that the Soviet Union is direct¬ 
ing the campaign In the Far East? 

Alternatively, do they believe that aerial 
reconnaissance of Manchuria and China, 
economic blockade of Red China, assistance 
to enable Chlang Kai-shek to invade the 
Chinese mainland, and an ultimatum to the 
Chinese Reds will not Involve us in an all- 
out war In Asia, or that, If these measures 
do bring on an all-out war we can still emerge 
victorious? 

On the other hand, do they believe that 
while the ebb and flow of battle near the 


thirty-eighth parallel gains time for the na¬ 
tion to rearm and for Europe to rearm, that 
national policy should be bent to delay In¬ 
volvement in a total war effort? 

Remember that all these considerations 
have been propounded and positive opinions 
given by men who are taking unyielding 
stands on both sides of the controversy. 
Remember that the individual citizen will be 
committed to either moral bankruptcy or to 
a supreme war effort on a scale undreamed 
of If the wrong answers are given. Remem¬ 
ber that all the men of high rank involved 
In this controversy are patriotic Americans 
whose convictions have the motivation of 
doing what they believe best for our country, 
and that if extreme peril faced the Nation 
they would discard their private ambitions 
to serve their country as best they can. 

And now—finally—the definition of ap¬ 
peaser will take on yet another meaning, 
that of one too cowardly to undertake to do 
the right thing for this Nation because It 
Involves sacrifices of one kind or another. 
It is the individual citizen who must decide 
what is an appeaser. 


A Letter From Your Congressman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following newspaper 
column written by me: 

(From the Ford Gazette and Prankford 
Dispatch of May 4. 1051] 

A Letter From Your Congressman, William 
J. Green, Jr. 

No mere Congressman, serving by your 
say-so and returnable at your will every 2 
years, can assume a superior air even If he 
could. But all the MacArthur to-do shows 
a large segment of your America and mine 
on an emotional binge that had better burn 
out or else. Or else we can scrap the mili¬ 
tary Judgments of men like Generals Mar¬ 
shall, Bradley, and Elsenhower, whose deci¬ 
sions really did far more to achieve victory 
in World War II than did those of the mili¬ 
tary figure who has recently been taking the 
bows. Meantime we hear there will be a 
searching through Into Yalta and past. 
Again FDR Is being disinterred. In the mad 
thirst for power, It Is forgotten that Mus¬ 
solini and Hitler ever strode the peacock path 
of history’s stage. 

It does not matter that MacArthur alone 
of the top brass has always had an eye on 
political possibilities. At this crossroads of 
civilization It is not of great concern which 
political party and certainly not which can¬ 
didate wins what election. In this field day 
of politics we can Jolly well debate ourselves 
out of existence. MacArthur is not worth 
that. Let us parade him and forget him as 
the man who made the problems of good 
people like Generals Marshall. Eisenhower, 
and Bradley Infinitely more difficult as he 
concluded his military career. If you do not 
believe there is a lot of screwball thinking 
In this emotional binge, get a load of the 
opinions of some people that the speech Mac¬ 
Arthur made before Congress was “epoch 
making, finest in our time,” etc. No political 
figure could get away with the blatant 
baloney which concluded his speech. It was 
about his West Point days and the then 
current barrack-room ballad, An Old Soldier 


Never Dies; He Just Fades Away—“so I will 
Just fade away,” said the general, as though 
he were the soul of humility. He Just fades 
away to the accompaniment of the Joint 
meeting of Congress and endless luncheons 
in his honor, together with parades and miles 
of ticker tape. This gave the emotional 
drunk Just the comedy relief it required for 
many of us. 

Now. let us get a lot of first things first, 
including the American tradition that we do 
not want any general pushing around our 
civil authorities. Meantime we must face 
the fact that the war potential of Europe 
and Its steel plants are more important than 
Asia; also, that the aging general has been 
cooped up on an Island to a degree where 
he did not even get around Japan and left 
headquarters only for a few visits to the Ko¬ 
rean sector. Whatever his worth In World 
War I, we have a brand-new military crisis 
coming up and a lot of responsible people do 
not believe the MacArthur policy should di¬ 
rect our operations in it. Now, let us rid 
ourselves of this hang-over and get back to 
work. Unitll we face the problem of our sur¬ 
vival realistically, we are not entitled to the 
foolishness which recently took place. 

Cordially, your Congressman. 

William J. Green, Jr. 

(Editor’s Note. —Congressman Green ex¬ 
presses his own views, which are not neces¬ 
sarily those of this paper.) 


MacArthnr’s Opbuont 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post of 
May 7, 1951: 

MacArthur's Opinions 

Although the evidence Is Incomplete In 
the case presented by General of the Armies 
Douglas MacArthur, his main theme Is de¬ 
veloped and Is subject to valid criticism. 
The thoughtful citizen Is left with a distinct 
sense of unease and a feeling that the dis¬ 
tinguished general has not produced the 
facts to back up what he believes to be best 
In our present situation and strength for the 
Nation. 

His seven main contentions, although af¬ 
firmed with sincerity and obvious ability, 
are In conflict and assailable us opinions or 
theories not supported by solid and irrefut¬ 
able facts. He has repeatedly said that he 
was a theater commander, concerned with 
direction of operations In this theater and 
not well enough Informed on global and In¬ 
ternational affairs to give an opinion. 

He finds the stalemate in Korea intolerable 
and advocates steps to hurl the Red Chinese 
forces out of Korea, but he argues that such 
steps would not impel the Soviet Union to 
take an active part in the struggle and pre¬ 
cipitate world war III. In his view the 
enemy is not the Soviet Union, but commu¬ 
nism all over the world. 

Even over our allies’ objections the United 
States should go ahead with his proposed 
plan for dealing with Red China, the gen¬ 
eral says, and, In hJs own defense says that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered an iden¬ 
tical plan early this year. Finally, he says 
he has the right to go over the heads of his 
Bupcrlors and take his case dii'ectly to the 
American people. 
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To these conclusions and opinions he has 
every right—but the troubled cltlaenry, look* 
Ing for absolute and oonvincing facts do not 
And in bis brilliant arguments, his master¬ 
ful duelling with words in the Senate hear¬ 
ings or his conclusions, the conviction they 
must have if the MacArthur views are to pre¬ 
vail. 

While disavowing ezpertness in global 
strategy he has undertaken to give global 
advice. Be has offered no convincing proof 
that the Soviet Union would not attack and 
launch us Into world war ni. Indeed, his 
opinion does not seem to Justify even the 
taking of even a calculated risk. Many won¬ 
der, as well, at his statement that the Soviet 
Union is not the enemy, but that world com¬ 
munism is the foe. The two seem to be syn¬ 
onymous to the average eitlsen. 

Going it alone and ignoring the views of 
our allies may very well achieve what the 
Soviet Union has been striving for all 
along—splitting the United States away 
from its Western European allies. Obvious¬ 
ly the Joint Chiefs of Staff, welghine all the 
possibilities on a global scale, have” consid¬ 
ered a variety of plans in the past, but It is 
also obvious that the kind of Improvised 
military planning which our unpreparedness 
has made necessary cannot be welded to 
any particular plan imtll we are strong 
enou^ to plan for victory. 

As to going over the heads of his superi¬ 
ors even the doughty general has admitted 
that President Truman had the right to re¬ 
lieve him of his duties. Moreover, he is too 
much the professional soldier to come our 
flatly in opposition to the chains of com¬ 
mand without which there can be no dis¬ 
cipline. General MacArthur seems to have 
accepted in his own mind that in taking his 
case to the people he had destroyed his use¬ 
fulness to the Nation as a military com¬ 
mander, and now undertakes to persuade the 
Nation out of patriotism that we are em¬ 
barked on the wrong course. 

I The tragic consequences of this rift in 
public opinion and solidarity of effort is yet 
to be reckoned. 


Lying Again 

EXTENSION OF REIdARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following came to my desk 
Just as I was coming over to the House. 
Drew Pearson seems to be nmning true 
to form, still venting his spite. 

’ The release follows: 

[Special bulletin, southern California Re¬ 
publican women, Los Angeles, Calif.] 
Let’s Keep the Recobd Stbaight 

-Herbert Hoover supports Earl Warren,** 
says Drew Pearson, but what does Herbert 
Hoover say to southern California Republi¬ 
can women? 

Drew Pearson, long noted for his pecu¬ 
liar interest in California politics and politi¬ 
cal figures, particularly in Republicans, has 
done It again. 

In his column, published locally on April 
30. Drew Pearson first devotee a couple of 
paragraphs to describing his version of Re¬ 
publican leaders playing hide-and-seek with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur through the corri¬ 
dors and telephone booths of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Jut, according to Pearson, the 
only Republican who "caught up’* with the 
general was Herbert Hoover. 


And, eaye Pearson, this Is what Berbert 
Boover seriously whispered into the ear of 
MacArthur: -Are you interested In politics. 
General?" And MacArthur, says Pearson, 
told our ex-Presldent: "No.** 

Now, quoting directly from the Pearson 
column: 

-Boover then gave MacArthur his own 
ideas about the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency In 1053 and went all out for 
Gov. Earl Warron. of California. Boover un¬ 
hesitatingly described Warren as the best 
qualified man on the entire OOP horizon. 
Not given much to enthusiasm. Boover al¬ 
most waxed enthusiastic about Governor 
Warren.** 

Pearson then adds a postscript to this 
astonishing new twist to the old **8moke- 
fllled hotel room** t3rpe of Presidential nom¬ 
ination by pointing out the fact that the 
California Governor will be remembered by 
the voters as having -run** on the Dewey 
ticket hack in 1946, and **that he (Earl 
Warren) has been almost as popular with 
ths Democrats as with the Republicans In 
California." 

Then came the partlng-and-typical “Poar- 
son" touch. He said: '‘and unlike Tapt, 
he (meaning Earl Warren) would probably 
get some labor backing In a national elec¬ 
tion." Well. 

We southern California Republican women 
don’t believe all we read, or in these days, 
even see or hear, and especially not Drew 
Pearson’s reporting, so we did the logical 
thing and sent a wire to the office of Herbert 
Hoover. The reply speaks for Itself. 

"Mat 2. 1961. 

*‘SoUTHKRN CAUrOBNlA RXPUBUCAK WOMEN: 

"I have your inquiry as to some statement 
of Drew Pearson that Mr. Hoover is support¬ 
ing a particular man for President. Mr. 
Hoover has taken no part in such politics 
for some years and obviously any statement 
of this kind is untrue. Mr. Hoover does not 
believe this source should be credited by 
anybody. 

*‘BEa»ncE Mxllxr, 
*’Secr€tary to Mr, Hoover,'* 

Here you see a dramatic and very personal 
example of the vicious tactics of a certain 
school of reporters and radio commentators 
who thus diabolically contrive to confuse 
and mislead the unaware and uninformed 
Republicans among us by sly innuendoes, 
half truths, and implied guilt by association. 

Here you see In vivid action this technique 
which has been, is, and will continue to be 
used in attacks upon the honorable men— 
the real American statesmen of our Nation. 
The one who has been with us, patient, wise, 
giving his beloved Nation and his party well- 
considered advice when called upon to coun¬ 
sel or to serve, and the one who also has been 
with US, fighting In the United States Sen¬ 
ate—sometimes almost alone—^for the pres¬ 
ervation of each and every truly American 
and Republican Party principle and ideal, 
and the other who has Just come back home 
to us after years spent in honorable and 
gallant service in the military force of Amer¬ 
ica and In the administrative office which 
he handled and conducted so well that he 
left a once-enemy nation in tears at his 
departure. 


General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM J. GREEN, JR. 

or PEWNS Y L VANU ' 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 


Rxcorb, X include the foUowing article 
from the Mayfair Times of April 26, 
1961: 

[From the Mayfair Times of April 26, 1951] 
A LEim Fbom Youi Oomgbxbbman, William 
J. QaxxN, Ja. 

Most of the professional soldiers 1 know 
do not vote and neither do their famUies, 
If they live with the officer. In this way they 
hold to the tradition that we do not want 
a political Army or Navy. With the former 
co-Bmperor of Japan it is different. Douglas 
MacArthur has always cherished the idea of 
being president. That’s what makes bU re¬ 
turn to this country exceedingly amusing 
when we watch the behavior of those coy 
potential candidates among the Republicans. 
Stassen, the great educator, has been ever 
voluble on all possible ocoaslona and con¬ 
cerning everything. But he maintains a si¬ 
lence about MacArthur on television and 
Just smiles a rather sickly smile through his 
well-known teeth. Dewey suddenly needs 
a rest in Bermuda and Tavt, whose getaway 
is not BO easily accomplished, Is a match for 
the FBI in his elusiveness. Only Job Mabtin, 
who has no Presidential ambitions, is left 
to stage-manage the appearance. 

Somewhere along the Une I hope to ask 
questions in the Armed Services Committee of 
the House, of which I am a member. Among 
these queries would be the following: Why 
was It so easy to follow a directive to gas- 
bomb veterans, their wives and children at 
Anacostla Flats upon order of President Her¬ 
bert Hoover or Secretary of War Patrick Hur¬ 
ley. and yet so difficult to follow Pentagon 
orders? What would you have done to a 
subordinate when you were Chief of Staff if 
he violated or ignored the spirit of one of 
your orders? 

When you were flown out of the Phillpplnea 
and you said **I will be back." Your walking 
through the surf at Leyte was front page in 
every newspaper In the world. Is it not true 
that you had practically nothing to do about 
paving the way for your return? I would 
like you to say it because a lot of Americans 
do not properly realize Admirals Nlmltz and 
Halsey, the Marine Corps In Its capturing of 
key Islands, and Hap Arnold’s Air Force ac¬ 
complished the Job for which you took the 
bows. Admit It openly so that brave and 
competent leaders, living and dead, can at 
long last receive a credit they deserved and 
which you do not. Is it not also true that the 
only reason you received the Japanese sur¬ 
render was that you were senior officer in the 
theater? Are you aware that here, too. some 
quick thinkers among Americans might get 
the notion that you brought about that sur¬ 
render aboard the mighty Mo, whereas, you 
contributed practically nothing to it? 

What means did you take to keep informed 
on a pxMslble Korean situation before it broke 
and do you think that you handled it well? 
What caused you to issue the boys "home by 
Christmas" statement, and do you realize it 
has been the most seriously damaging event 
to the morale of the free world? Do you 
realize that if the military situation had not 
been corrected by General Ridgway that 
history could well have recorded you as one 
of the colossal military false alarms of all 
times? As former superintendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point, you were 
once a specialist in training young men. 
Why were those poor kids In Japan left so 
untrained that they threw down their arms 
and ran? Was there n^t as much room for 
training In Japan as in the Academy 
on the Hudson? Finally, what makes you 
think you were as qualified to Judge the 
relative Importance of the European and 
Asiatic theaters to American defense and that 
of the free world as the White House and 
the Pentagon which are constantly getting 
up-to-the-minute news reports and spot 
news? 

These are asked as I doff my hat to a great 
division commander of World War I. If we 
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could only judge some men by one Inning In¬ 
stead of the whole game. 

Cordially, your Congressman, 

William J. Greek, Jr. 

(Editor's Note. —Congressman Green ex¬ 
presses his own views, which are not neces¬ 
sarily those of this paper.) 


Trading With Aggretior Nationi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, 72 Republican Congressmen 
joined in a letter to W. Avereli Harri- 
man, special assistant to the President 
on foreign affairs. The letter sought 
answers to questions in connection with 
the United States and members of the 
United Nations continuing to trade and 
do business with aggressor nations and 
their supporters. The Congressmen also 
inquired if economic sanctions were 
being considered. 

The text of the letter follows: 

July 31. 1950. 

Mr. W. Avehell Harriman, 

Special Assistant to the President, 

The White House. Washington. D. C. 

De\r Mr Harriman: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, all are deeply con¬ 
scious or the critical situation that currently 
confronts our country. We are well aware 
of the realities that compelled the adminis¬ 
tration to draw a line and demand that the 
series of aggressive acts that threaten the 
world peace be met with force. 

The United States, and most of th^ member 
states in the United Nations, are today com¬ 
mitted to repelling an act of aggression that 
seriously threatens the world peace, not 
merely in Korea, but in other sections of 
the world. We have considered, and support 
In principle, the steps recommended for 
mobilizing our country against these con¬ 
tingencies. 

We have noted with a great deal of con¬ 
cern that while we have acted to resist the 
aggression In the case of North Korea, and 
are preparing to resist slmlliar acts of ag¬ 
gression and threats to the world peace In 
other quarters of the world, we still continue 
to trade and do business with the "seconds” 
or supporters of these same aggressors or 
potential aggressors. Why? 

Cannot this trading with these countries 
be stopped under existing legislation and au¬ 
thority granted to the President? 

Has the question of economic sanctions 
been considered? 

It Is our feeling that it is not enough to 
merely offer armed resistance to the aggres¬ 
sion of North Korea and her supporters. We 
suggest that there exists no justification for 
continued trade on a biislness-os-usual basis 
with governments supporting the North 
Koreans. 

Does the President at the moment have 
the authority to apply economic sanctions 
against these countries? 

Will a request for legislation to provide the 
necessary authority be made? 

Has the administration considered sub¬ 
mission to the United Nations of a request 
for economic sanctions against the aggressor, 
future aggressors, and their supporters? The 
United Nations Charter, article 41, specif¬ 
ically authorizes complete or partial Inter¬ 
ruption of economic relations. 


We would greatly appreciate your acknowl¬ 
edgement and reply to this letter and the 
questions contained therein. 

Sincerely, 

Roy O. Woodruff, Michigan; Charlf.s B. 
Hoeven. Iowa; Ben Guill, Texas; 
Donald L. Jackson, California; Ken¬ 
neth B. Keating, New York; Charles 
E. Potter, Michigan; John J. Allen, 
Jr., California; Glenn R. Davis, Wis¬ 
consin; Richard M. Nixon, Calilornla; 
Walter Norblad, Oregon; Donald W. 
Nicholson. Massachusetts; Ben P, 
Jensen, Iowa; John Phillips, Cali¬ 
fornia; John M. Vorys, Ohio; Thomas 
A. Jenkins, Ohio; Frances P. Bolton, 
Ohio; Merlin Hull, Wisconsin; Wes¬ 
ley A. D'Ewart, Montana: Jack Z. 
Anderson, California; John W. 
Byrnes, Wisconsin; J. Glenn Beall. 
Maryland; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo¬ 
ming; Frank Fellows, Maine; Harold 
C. Hagen, Minnesota; Fred L. Craw¬ 
ford. Michigan: Homer D. Ancell, 
Oregon; Paul W. Shafer, Michigan; 
Hal Holmes, Washington: H. Carl 
Andersen, Minnesota: William S. 
Hili,, Colorado: Walter H. Judd, Min¬ 
nesota; Clarence E. Kilbubn, New 
York: George A. Dondero, Michigan; 
Henry O. Talle, Iowa; Thor C. Tol- 
LEFSON, Washington; Charles W. 
VuRSELL, Illinois; Charles A. Halleck, 
Indiana; Joseph W. Martin, Jr.. Mas¬ 
sachusetts; Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; 
James C. Auchincloss. New Jersey; 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Pennsylvania; 
Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; August H. 
Andresen. Minnesota: Karl Stefan, 
Nebraska; Harris Ellsworth. Oregon; 
Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii; Leslie 
C. Arends, Illinois; J. Caleb Boggs, 
Delaware; Norris Cotton, New Hamp¬ 
shire; Robert Hale, Maine; Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr., Michigan; Daniel A. Reed, 
New York; Norris Poulson, California; 
Loweij. Stockman, Oregon; Cecil M. 
Harden, Indiana; Paul Cunningham, 
Iowa; Cliff Clevenger, Ohio; Rus¬ 
sell V. Mack. Washington; Angier L. 
Goodwin, Massachusetts; John Taber, 
New York; W. Sterling Cole, New 
York; Ernest K. Bramblett, Califor¬ 
nia; Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska; Walt 
Horan, Washington; John W. IIesel- 
TON, Massachusetts; Christian A. 
Herter, Massachusetts: Walter Riehl- 
man. New York; Ralph A. Gamble, 
New York; John B. Bennett, Mich¬ 
igan; Robert F. Rich, Pennsylvania; 
Harold O. Lovre, South Dakota; 
Thomas E. Martin, Iowa. 


Cross Road ia Eternity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Robert L. Lang, Jr., pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pa., 
in his sermon of April 29, 1951, provides 
much food for thought in our quest for 
a solution to the problems confronting 
this Nation. 

Reverend Lang’s sermon follows: 

Cross Road in Eternity 

It Is time for Americans to come down 
from their comfortable but unreal dream. 
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world, and to face reality. The text Is writ¬ 
ten in the first chapter of James, the twenty- 
second and the twenty-fifth verses: "But be 
ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. Whosoever 
looketh into the perfect law of liberty and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall 
be blessed in his deed.” 

Several years ago Dr. Charles A. Beard 
coined a number of laws of history. Perhaps 
the truest of them all was this: "Whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make mad with 
power.” There have been numerous exam¬ 
ples of the truth of this law in modern times. 
Napoleon. Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, all were 
destroyed because of their intoxication with 
power. But Beard’s great law of history ap¬ 
plies not only to individuals. It applies to 
nations, too. I am going to tell you about 
Rome. 

When the city of Rome expanded her 
power, 2400 years ago, to include the whole 
Italian peninsula, her people believed in and 
practiced the highest Ideals of citizenship. 
They were devout in their observance of the 
religion of their day. They were honest, 
morally unimpeachable, noble in their think¬ 
ing. Politics was a thing of highest honor. 
Rome’s star shone like a beacon over a world 
of discouragement and defeatism. And the 
strong assurance and moral strength of 
Rome’s citizens were reflected in Rome’s 
armies, for her soldiers, living up to the high 
ideals of the home folks, were as fine as any 
warriors the ancient world ever knew. 

Those soldiers brought Rome glory, and 
the greatest empire of antiquity. In their 
stalwai't strength, resting upon a home base 
of sincere and noble citizens, they added to 
the Roman crown Jewels such as Egypt, 
Carthage, Tunis, Tripoli, Spain, Syila, Judea, 
Galileo, Germany, Gaul, and Britain. Vic¬ 
tory was sweet. Caesar, Pompey, Antony, 
and Brutus returned from battle to receive 
the plaudits of the Roman throngs. Rome 
was strong, and growing stronger every day. 
Ah, yes; but whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad with power. 

And so it was with Rome. Victory and 
power did something to the Roman citizen. 
We see It first in the members of the Roman 
government, who became selfish, and Jealous, 
and corrupt, and crude. But we see It soon 
enough in almost every citizen who tramped 
the Roman pavements. For the wine of na¬ 
tional success and prestige intoxicated the 
soul of the everyday Roman. He neglected 
his gods. He forgot the arts, the good, the 
beautiful, the true. He buried his murals, 
personal, political, and International. He 
became a creature who did only one thing 
well, and that was to live off the bounty of 
the state. His chief delight came to be 
gladiatorial bloodshed. He loved every vice, 
and flaunted every virtue. Mad with power, 
the home base of the Roman armies became 
a great center of private and public corrup¬ 
tion. 

And the Inevitable happened. The spirit 
of Rome’s citizens Invaded her armies. What 
was the use of fighting when no one any 
longer knew or cared what they were fighting 
for? Why obey discipline, when all disci¬ 
pline was dissipated at home? Discontent, 
disheartened because the foundation was cut 
out from under them back home, the Roman 
armies lost their fighting spirit. And so it 
was not long before Attlla, the Hun, the 
scourge of the north from out the steppes of 
Russia, had cut the empire to ribbon.s, and 
the barbarian Goths had captured, sacked, 
and burned the very capitol of the Caesars, 
Home, once the sapphire of antiquity. 
"Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad with power.” When the citizens 
of a nation become intoxicated by the spirit 
of success and invincibility, the days of that 
nation, are numbered. 
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I declare unto you today that it is time for 
Americans to do some serious thinking. You 
need only read history to see that in America 
history Is repeating itself. Only a relatively 
few years ago the representatives of thirteen 
little colonies pledged their lives, their for¬ 
tunes, and their sacred honor to a venture of 
freedom. Because those men and the citi¬ 
zens they represented lived by their sacred 
honor, America became a great Nation. Her 
people were religious. They believed In 
Almighty God, and they tried to live It. 
Politics carried a heavy and an accepted re¬ 
sponsibility. Men and women were con¬ 
cerned that their Government carry out their 
own high Ideals. The cause of righteousness 
and decency inspired every n^hting man 
from Bunker Ilill to Iwo Jima. And America 
emerged from the Second World War the 
strongest Nation on the face of the earth. 

In the few years which followed, America 
properly became the warehouse of those 
whom she had supported In battle. Britain, 
Prance, Turkey, Greece were able to remain 
free, and some of them able to survive, only 
because of the life lines from American fields 
and factories. America also beCEune the 
blood bank, and again properly so, of her 
former enemies, as Japan, Italy, and Western 
Germany were given transfusions and set 
on their economic and political feet, and 
were taught for once the truths of simple 
decency which make for great nations. 

Yet in those last few years, something 
was happening in America herself. Some¬ 
thing wAlch did not need to happen. Some¬ 
thing which ehould not have happened. 
Something which has brought this Nation 
to a great crossroad. For the common clti- 
sens of this Nation drank the wine of mili¬ 
tary victory and economic plenty. Our 
people feasted on the meat of prestige. They 
imbibed the potions of wartime morality, 
and easy-money luxury. In short. Ameri¬ 
cans became mad with power. And It Is 
BtUl true, ‘‘Whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad with power.” Oh, we 
have said. ”That doesn’t mean us. It can’t 
happen to America ” But it does mean us. 
and. It Is near enougn to happening right 
now that we simply must be aware of what 
is going on. 

•rhe corruption of our society, of our In¬ 
tegrity, and of our omcialdom has not yet, 
thank God, cut the foundation out from 
under our forces fighting for righteousness 
and freedom. It was grand to bear 10 days 
ago from the general of the army that they 
are still fine in every way. But we here at 
home simply must face the facts which the 
last month has thrown flatly in our laces. 
The home country and the home people, 
people like you and me, have gone mad, and 
no army can long continue to fight for 
righteousness and freedom when righteous¬ 
ness and freedom are dead symbols in the 
heart of the common man and of his gov¬ 
ernment. 

Let us frankly face the picture we have 
seen of ourselves lu recent weeks—and it 
will be our fault alone if we fall to see 
the picture, and therefore fall to learn its 
lessons, and if we therefore have to bear 
the consequences. The picture Is not nice. 
Americans have come to be a dishonest peo¬ 
ple. We have read and heard and seen 
some of the events unearthed by the Kefau- 
ver Investigation. If you paid any atten¬ 
tion to those events at all, and you should 
have, you were shocked by the vice, the 
graft, the dishonesty, the immorality which 
extend from the czars of the underworld 
down not only into our colleges and uni¬ 
versities—and you ask, “Why support Chris¬ 
tian education?”—but which send their ten¬ 
tacles into every town and hamlet. Includ¬ 
ing our town, and In many, many .of our 
homes, Including some of yours. 

Yet we need not have been surprised by 
those revelations. We have known those 


things were happening on a local scale for 
years, and we never paid any attention. We 
never insisted that our offlclals act. We all 
did some of the same things ourselves. We 
tried our best to beat the rationing system 
during the war. We still seize every oppor¬ 
tunity to get something for nothing. We 
are delighted when our pony wins, or when 
we can find a punchboard or slot machine, 
and It pays off. Our clubs raise their money 
by raffles, and we send our children out on 
the street to sell chances for the school, and 
we have made ourselves believe It is all right 
because, as we put it. *Tt’8 all for a good 
cause.” which means almost any cause muct 
be good. And some of us would even like 
to bring that sort of th^ng Into the church. 
We all try to get to know somebody who 
knows somebody, so we can get our piece 
of the pie a little cheaper. And we have 
tried to Justify ourselves by saying, “All 
of life’s a gamble, so why not live like it?” 
Well, perhaps for you life is a gamble, and 
If so, I’m sorry—but it’s true, life Just can’t 
be otherwise, unless, of course, you really 
believe in God. But the everyday honesty 
and Integrity and sacred honor of the Amer¬ 
ican people Is dead. And the big-time gam¬ 
blers didn’t kill It. You did, and I did. We 
everyday Americans did. And if It wasn’t 
for us the big shots would never have had 
their chance. The real blame for these 
horrible conditions rests on our town, and 
on our homes, and on our souls, and on us. 

We could speak of morals. They arc lousy, 
with everything which that crude word 
suggests. But again It was not the house of 
111-fame, which get sometimes Into our 
papers and are a must for every really popu¬ 
lar novel, which sabotaged America’s morals. 
It was the deeds done in the dark not only 
by America'a boys and girls, but also by 
America’s fathers and mothers. And when 
startling revelations of American immorality 
blow across the news, and when your chil¬ 
dren have difficulty finding decent magazines 
with decent pictures at the store, Just re¬ 
member where the blame really falls. It 
falls on your town, and on your street, and 
perhaps on your house, and on you. 

The last weeks have also brought a terrific 
Indictment against our Government. As I 
told you almost a year ago, at the very out¬ 
set of the Korean war. If Christianity Is to 
be preserved in our world, our Nation must 
preserve It, for no other country has either 
the power or the will to do so. It has Just 
been made plain that our Government docs 
not have the will to do so, either. 

I do not pretend to know who Is right in 
the current dispute over the Par East. The 
facts are too confused, and we have not been 
told enough of enough of them. But I do 
k low we are In a war, and you people who 
have sons and husbands In training camps 
and In Korea know that we are In a war. 
And I also know that no army In the field 
cun successfully wage war unless its govern¬ 
ment back home is sure of what It Intends 
to do, and has sharp Ideas as to how It Is 
going to do It. It was proved by the Duke 
of Wellington, and by Marshall Foch, as well 
as by General MacArtbur, that when the 
home government Is unable to understand 
the situation with which it is faced, then the 
military commander is absolutely forced to 
make his own decisions—and if George Wash¬ 
ington had waited for the Continental Con¬ 
gress to act, there never would have been an 
America in the first place. At least the Con¬ 
tinental Congress remembered Its sacred 
honor, and didn’t act like a spoiled child. 

Our present Gkivernment, and most other 
Americans, never have understood the seri¬ 
ousness of what has been going on in the 
world the last 20 and more years. It 
does not believe the truth history proves, 
and of which the Russians boast, that we are 
dealing with an enemy who is completely 


pagan, and who therefore will use, and Is 
using, any means at all, Including lies, 
double-talk, two-facedness, and atomic war 
to gain control of the whole world; an enemy 
Who Is keenly aware that If he conquers the 
United States he has conquered the one 
nation which Is bolding the rest of the free 
countries of the world together. In that 
Ignorance. General Marshall delivered China 
deliberately to the Communists. In his re¬ 
port on China 2 years or so ago. In that 
Ignorance, and In questionable innocence, 
Dean Acheson supported Alger Kiss. In that 
ignorance President Truman recalled the 
only man who, regardless of where he is 
right or where he is wrong. Is the only Amer¬ 
ican who both knows what is actually going 
on in the Far East, and whom the Russians 
definitely fear. In that ignorance we would 
follow our plnk-tlnged allies and appease the 
enemy still further by betraying unto him 
Formosa, and presenting him with still an¬ 
other seat in the United Nations from which 
more swiftly he may cut our throat. And 
appeasement Is merely capitulation without 
a battle, and making oneself even weaker 
for the battle which is sure to come anyway. 
V!e should have learned about 13 years ago 
that we can’t win wars with umbrellas. 

But it Is all too easy to blame the Govern¬ 
ment. We cannot blame the Government for 
not facing reality when we cltlzons, who ac¬ 
tually are the Government, have persistently 
refused to face reality ourselves. We were 
the ones v/ho didn’t core to have our dreams 
shattered by reality. Wc screamed for dis¬ 
armament In 1945-46, in spite of the warn¬ 
ings of Elsenhower and others. We urged 
the dismantling of our national defenses and 
tile dismembering of our Armed Forces. Wo 
were the ones who did not want to pay taxes, 
and who scoffed at the Idea that anyone 
would dare oppose us. We were the ones 
who enjoyed ourselves In the postwar world, 
and who spent recklessly, and who lived 
recklessly, and who refused to be serloi’s 
about anything. Wo were the ones who took 
the goings-on in Moscow and Washington as 
a Joke. Instead of standing In our watch- 
tower looking out to protect our freedoms, 
we exploited and abused them. We have 
been mad with our power. Corruption, Im¬ 
morality, dishonesty, the will to appease and 
the unwillingness to meet reality have 
reached up from almost every home on every 
street of every town, and that’s how they got 
Into the Capitol of the land. And whom the 
gods of history would destroy, they first make 
mad. Rome lives again, here. ’The forces 
among the citizenry which undermined 
Rome’s armies and efforts are all too surely 
present In the hearts and lives of our own 
people. And the power of the godless bar¬ 
barian from the north Is already quivering 
to be unleashed. And until and unless we 
Americans in our homes and In our hearts 
get back to the sacred honor of Americans, 
no power on earth can stop that pagan horde. 

I wonder how we came to he this way? 
James tells us In his old Epistle. He said 
long, long ago, ”Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 
There is how we came to be so dishonest, so 
Immoral, so uncaring, so mod. V/e were con¬ 
tent to be hearers, not Just our offlclals,'for 
they would have to do. If we did. But you, 
and I. and millions like us all over America 
have come to our churches on Sunday morn¬ 
ings—yes, 1 hour a week was all we could 
give to It—and we have heard God’s word, 
on which our Nation and our souls are 
founded, and then we have gone out and 
promptly forgotten about It and lived In our 
lives as If neither God nor His word existed. 
James even tells us Just how we have done 
it: Like a man seeing his face In a mirror, 
seeing the promise reflected there, the fine 
character, the noble features, and conclud¬ 
ing therefore he was successful and fine and 
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noble, yet only deceiving himself, because 
he went out Into life and forgot the promise, 
the character, and the nobility to live like 
a scum. Just so. we have heard God's words 
of life. Ood has told us how to live alertly, 
cleanJy, purely, honestly, truly, eternally. 
But merely having heard, we have thought 
we had already accomplished God’s requests, 
and thereby we deceived ourselves. For hav¬ 
ing heard, we have forgotten all, and become 
mad with the spirit of our time. Well, we 
have had our warning, "Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad." 

But far more Important to us is this ques¬ 
tion: How do we escape from this situation, 
before our moral and spiritual disease in¬ 
fects our Army, as it has our Government; 
before, in our intoxication we, like Rome, 
fall before the pagan from the north? Do 
not snort at that question. Those who laugh 
at reality live only to die in their folly. We 
stand today at a crossroad in eternity. Either 
we give ourselves to be used by God as His 
Instruments for the preservation of free¬ 
dom, of decency, of Christianity, or else God 
will let us die in our insanity and raise up 
In some other land another people to be His 
servants. How do we find the right road? 
How do we escape from our current madness? 

James tells us. It Is all In God’s Word, 
you see, if we will only hear, and do. James 
says, "Who so looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and lives in it, and Is not a forget¬ 
ful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 
shall be blessed." Now the law of liberty is 
merely the law of God, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. James is right. If we will look for 
once earnestly Into that law, and accept its 
truth; if we will not Just hear and forget 
It, but hear it and live it, in honesty. In 
strictness, in purity, in alertness, beginning 
with the little things of everyday life, if we 
will be doers who actually live the law of 
Ood, we shall be blessed. We shall be blessed 
because God never forsakes those who give 
their hearts and lives to Him. Ho who is 
on the Lord’s side, by the power of the God 
Within him is victorious. 

'' The desperate situation in which we stand 
today won’t be solved by seeking a com¬ 
plicated solution. The right road to the 
kindom of God on earth won’t be found 
in the halls of legislative debate and in¬ 
vestigation. The situation will be solved and 
the road to the kingdom found first of all 
by you. in your church pew, in your heart, 
in your life, in your home, in your city, and 
at last in your country as you become a doer 
of God’s Word, and actually begin to live in 
God's purity and alertness and honesty and 
truth. And the solution can be found and 
the road to the kingdom chosen no other 
way. 

Wo have had our warning. God has given 
It to us, perhaps for the last time, In March 
and April 1951. This is no word of doom. It 
is a word of challenge. We are on the verge 
of dissipating it in the mere madness of hero 
worship. Heroes do fade away. They even 
die. God never does. Only those die who 
hear His Word and forget it. But those, 
even at the very cros.sroad, who look again 
to God’s perfect law of liberty and live in It. 
and are not forgetful hearers, but doers of 
God’s work, they and their Nation shall be 
blessed. The way to the right roads to peace, 
security, and eternity begins with the most 
simple thing in all the world—obedience to 
the Word of God. In our current madness 
It will be difficult for us to take the simple 
road. But it is the only road which doesn't 
lead to obliteration. The decision must be 
made and made today. Tomorrow may be 
too late. The decision is America’s to make, 
and you, my people, are America. The mak¬ 
ing of the decision begins with you. Be 
ye doers of God’s Word. 


Non-Rutsian People of Soviet Union Our 

Potent Ally in the Overthrow of the 
Stalin Regime 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, about half the people in the 
Soviet Union are non-Russian. They in¬ 
clude 40.000,000 Ukrainians, 10,000.000 
Byelorussians, and more than 50,000,- 
000 other peoples—^such as Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Georgians, Tartars, 
Armenians, and Turkestanians. 

Both the Russian and the non-Russian 
people in the Soviet Union suffer from 
the Communist terrorism, but in addi¬ 
tion the non-Russian peoples suffer as 
minority groups trod upon by the aggres¬ 
sive and imperialistic policies of the 
Communists in the Kremlin. 

The underground Ukrainian, Lithua¬ 
nian, Georgian, and other resistance 
groups are already an active force 
against the Communists. Other groups 
are most eager to strike a blow for free¬ 
dom when the time is opportune. It is 
these groups that can be in the vanguard 
of the light against imperialistic So¬ 
viet communism. 

The American people have always been 
ready to assist the downtrodden and op¬ 
pressed. To set forth more clearly these 
feelings of the American people and in 
order to give a new direction to our for¬ 
eign policy, I introduced into the House 
on April 17, 1951, House Concurrent 
Resolution 94—a resolution to assist the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
in their struggle for liberation from 
their present Communist enslavement. 

The resolution expresses the friend¬ 
ship of the American people with the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union, and their conviction as to the 
rights of these peoples to their basic 
freedoms and to self-determination. The 
resolution expresses the hopes of the 
American people for the early liberation 
of the non-Russian peoples and requests 
the President to make no further agree¬ 
ments with the present Soviet regime 
which in any way strengthens or main¬ 
tains its power and to explore methods 
whereby the American people and the 
United States Government can assist the 
non-Russian people in their struggle for 
liberation. 

If the United States properly takes ad¬ 
vantage of this basic Soviet weakness 
by strongly encouraging these national¬ 
ities in opposition to the Communist im¬ 
perialist regime, we may well be able 
to avert world war III, 

If, nonetheless, total war should be 
precipitated by Communist recklessness, 
our victory may depend on the support 
of these non-Russian peoples living along 
the vulnerable edges of the Soviet em¬ 
pire. 

In formulating a practical program 
of assistance to these oppressed peoples, 


America is in a potentially fortunate po¬ 
sition since we already have within our 
borders various American political 
groups which can offer advice and as¬ 
sistance, such as the Ukrainian Con¬ 
gress Committee of America, the Lithu- 
anian-American Council, The Ameri¬ 
can Latvian Association, The Estonian 
World Alliance, and the National Com¬ 
mittee of the Byelorussians* Georgians, 
and others. 

In formulating this resolution, I have 
been greatly assisted by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
who is president of the Ukrainian Con¬ 
gress Committee of America, and execu¬ 
tive vice president of the Federation of 
Americans of Central and East European 
Descent. 

The text of House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 94, which was referred to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 In the following words: "• • • that 

all men are created equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by tholr Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in¬ 
stituted among men—deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of Government be¬ 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ¬ 
izing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness’’; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men 
everywhere, at all times, and under all 
forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from cer¬ 
tain essential truths, among which are— 
That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has Jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 
Whereas communism wears a humani¬ 
tarian cloak and poses as the messlah of 
social Justice but In reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against mar, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts Itself be¬ 
yond civil government and political phi¬ 
losophy. claiming the whole man, denying all 
spiritual values, denying his Inallenublo 
rights, and seeking to transform all human 
beings created by God in His Image into 
soulless biological units, to be fitted into a 
military and economic machine designed for 
world revolution; ard 
Whereas communism, although not na¬ 
tive to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruth¬ 
less Bolshevik minority which by treachery, 
deceit, brutal force, and terror subverted 
and destroyed the freedom gained by the 
Russian people in their democratic revolu¬ 
tion of February 1917; and 
Whereas imperialist communism, from the 
base of its diclatorshlii in Russia proper. 
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did later occupy by brutal mUltary aggrei- 
lion the proclaimed Democratic National Be- 
publlos of tbe independent Ukrainian* 
ByeloruMian, Kuban Couack, Georgian* 
Armenian, Azerbaijanian. North Caucasian, 
Flnno-Karelian, Tatar, and Turkestanlan 
peoples; and 

Whereas Imperialist communism has in 
crass disregard of the wills of these peoples 
enforced on them the unnatural structure 
of the Soviet Union, as later on the Lithu¬ 
anian, Latvian, Estonian. Moldavian, West 
and Carpatho-Ukralnlan peoples, and tyran¬ 
nizes all of tbe afore-mentioned peoples, to¬ 
gether with the Bashkirs, Uzbeks, Klrgizes, 
Buryat Mongols, Chuvashes, Dagestans, Ka- 
bardlnlans, Komis, Maris, Mordovians, North 
Osetians, Tatars (Volga), Udmurts, Yakuts. 
Abkhazes, and Kara-Kalpaks, under a regime 
of colonialism and inhximan exploitation; 
and 

t Whereas imperialist communism, during 
and after World War II, applied genocide 
on the peoples rebelling against its dictator¬ 
ship and annihilated the Volga German Re¬ 
public, the Crimean Tatar Republic, the 
.Chechen Republic, and the autonomous re¬ 
gion of Karachev, scattering their popula¬ 
tion over the Asiatic Arctic: and 
i Whereas Imperialist communism is sys¬ 
tematically applying to all the non-Russian 
nationalities, both within the Soviet Union 
and without the Soviet Union. Stalin’s Rus¬ 
sification program, aiming at the destruc¬ 
tion of all national organisms and their cul¬ 
tural peculiarities by creating one Soviet 
nationality, with one Soviet language and 
one Soviet culture: and 
I Whereas communism after consolidating 
its imperialist gains succeeded until recently 
by means of false propaganda, deceit, police- 
state methods, and hermetically sealed fron¬ 
tiers, in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
, Ignorant of the plight of these non-Russian 
peoples within the Soviet Union and, in 
turn, keeping the peoples within the So¬ 
viet Union In ignorance of the true nature 
ot conditions existing outside its borders 
and particularly of conditions In the demo¬ 
cratic world; and 

> Whereas communism has taken the lives of 
tens of millions of human beings In the So¬ 
viet Union (notably the liquidation of about 
live million Ukrainian peasants in 1932-33 
and the Lldlce-llke massacre of Ukrainians 
in Vlnnltsia In 1937-38) including a vast 
number of the members of Its own armed 
forces (other than In the late war), and 
has enslaved the peoples— 

By robbing them of their farms and trans¬ 
forming them into landless agricultural 
robots; 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them Into homeless Industrial 
robots; 

By depriving Intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transform¬ 
ing them Into voiceless ideological robots; 

By submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women, old and young 
workers (Industrial and white collar), peas¬ 
ants, and intellectuals, to the subhuman 
conditions of concentration camps In unin¬ 
habitable areas and transforming them into 
a nameless host of more than fifteen million 
state slaves; 

By the uprooting and dispersal of minority 
groups; 

By practicing genocide upon national 
groups. Including the Jewish population, 
within the Soviet Union and making the 
Soviet Union a burial ground of nations; 
and 

Whereas communism is In the process of 
destroying the Institution of the family in 
the Soviet Union by an enforced collective 
way of life, by inordinate control and in¬ 
doctrination of the children, and by setting 
members of the same family against one 
another through fear and terror; and 


; Whereas communism Is in the process of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
fostering atheism, by ridiculing and perse¬ 
cuting the sincere religious expression of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts In the 
hearts of the young, by murdering the rep¬ 
resentatives of reli^on, by destruction of 
places of worship and the abolition of re¬ 
ligious institutions (as the Ukrainian Ortho, 
dox Church in the 1920*8 and the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in 1046). by tolerating only 
religious services subservient to the state, 
and by deifying the leader of the Red regime; 
and 

Whereas imperialist communism has by 
force and deceit conscripted Into the Soviet 
Army overwhelming numbers of peace-lov¬ 
ing non-Russian peasants, workers, and in¬ 
tellectuals whose genuine anticommunist 
and anti-imperialist sentiments have been 
amply demonstrated by numerous acts of 
self-determination, revolts, and resistances 
(such as: 1918-20—the courageous defense 
of the Independent Ukrainian National Re¬ 
public against Trotsky's Red Army; 1926— 
the Georgian revolt for independence; 1928- 
80—the upsurge of Ukrainian **Titolsm*' led 
by Skrlpnik and others; 1937—the plan to 
overthrow the imperialist Communist regime 
led by Marshal Tukhachevsky, General Yaklr, 
Colonels Prymaklv and Kryvoruchko; 1938— 
the spontaneous creation of the Independent 
Carpatho-Ukralne; 1941—^the heralded dec¬ 
larations of Ukrainian independence in both 
Lviv and Kiev at the outbreak of the Red- 
Nazi conflict; 1041-42—^the willful mass sur- 
render of over 2,000,000 Soviet Ukrainian 
troops to fight for the irdependence of their 
homeland; 1043-pre8ent—the extensive un¬ 
derground resistance of the Ukrainian In¬ 
surgent Army, cooperating with the Lith¬ 
uanian, Slovak, and Polish undergrounds, 
against the Nazi invaders and now against 
the Communist Imperialists, achieving a 
deep infiltration into the multinational 
Soviet Army); and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological black-out in the Soviet Union, 
perverts the patriotic fervor of a certain 
number of young idealists, who have a genu¬ 
ine desire to serve their respective peoples, 
and exploits it for an antlhuman conspiracy; 
and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further Its tyranny concentrates its ef¬ 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo¬ 
ples within the Soviet Union and tbe people 
of the United States and of other free na¬ 
tions whose basic aspirations as human be¬ 
ings are identical, and who have no real con¬ 
flicting Interests; and 

Whereas imperialist communism not satis¬ 
fied with the early subjugation and exploi¬ 
tation of these millions of people in the 
Soviet Union has already forced Marxist- 
Stallnlst tyranny on the more recently free 
and Independent nations of Latvia. Lithu¬ 
ania, Estonia, Poland, Rumania. Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and initi¬ 
ally Yugoslavia which still follows tbe Com¬ 
munist Ideology, and in the words of the 
United States Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
in the recent case of American Communica¬ 
tions Association vs. Douds (339 U. 8. at p. 
429), “the International police state has crept 
over Eastern Europe by deception, coercion, 
coup d‘4tat, and terrorism and assassina¬ 
tion.”; and communism has conquered China 
and is in the process of attempting to sub¬ 
jugate Korea, Tibet, Viet Nam, and Malaya, 
and seeks eventually to enslave free men 
cverjrwhere with the openly professed aim of 
establishing the World Soviet Union; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or, 
more of the free nations with the Commu- 
t nlst regime that now enslaves the peoples 
within tbe Soviet Union strengthen ma¬ 
terially and morally the position of said 
regime, weaken the resistance to Communist 


' tyranny, and dim the hopes of these peoples 
for liberation; such agreements with said 
regime being used by it only to its advan¬ 
tage for the ptirposes of accumulating addi¬ 
tional strength and to tbe disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it; it being one 
of the prime techniques of communism to 
disregard truth and honor and to ignore 
agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas, In contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun¬ 
tries of the world to enslave them to Im¬ 
perialistic communism, there exists among 
these non-Russian peoples, who constitute 
about one-half of tbe population of the 
Soviet Union, an active and extensive un¬ 
derground system led by the Ukranian In¬ 
surgent Army, which. If offered the encour¬ 
agement and positive aid of the free peoples 
of the world, will enable them to liberate 
themselves and overthrow the imperialistic 
Communist tyranny and help place mankind 
on the path of peace Instead of plunging it 
Into the holocaust of a third world war; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the pol¬ 
icies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward the Com¬ 
munist regime In the Soviet Union and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of Its aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed to¬ 
ward placing said Communist regime In a 
position where It now Is a clear and present 
danger to world peace and the free progress 
of mankind compelling the United States 
and other free nations again to undertake 
a vast program of armament expenditures; 
and •* 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
' ^ and would prefer to devote our energies to 
^peace, we are determined to defend our free¬ 
dom; and - - 

> Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree¬ 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
Its present enormous conquests of aggression 
will, over a period of years, place a crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of Itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
In Its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now. there¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring). That the Congress 
ot the United States hereby realfirms the 
historic friendship ot the American people 
with the different peoples within the Soviet 
Union—the millions of Ukrainians, Byelo¬ 
russians, Georgians, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, and the other non-Russian peo¬ 
ples between whom and the American 
people there are innumerable ties of kin¬ 
ship, and concerning whose mutual aspira¬ 
tions for democracy, liberty, and Justice 
there has always been an alliance; that the 
American motives for these aspirations and 
this alliance lie deep because the United 
States of America was founded and has been 
built largely by the oppressed peoples from 
all countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
, Imperialist communism in which this Nation, 
together with other free nations, is now en- 
igaged is not directed against those who have 
been misled by communism through no fault 
of their own but against those who have 
misled them; that those who have unwit¬ 
tingly served the small clique in control of 
, the Communist regime or In countries cap¬ 
tive to It should not fear vengeance, pro¬ 
vided they break off with communism; and 
that the American peoole recognize the right 
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Of the non-RuBBlan peoples within the Soviet 
Union and of the countries now held captive 
by said CommunlBt regime to bring to Justice 
their oppressors who are leading them Into 
another world war that will mean destruc¬ 
tion of many more millions of lives and of 
many cities, homes, and the countryside 
within the Soviet Union. 

Eec. 3. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the firm conviction 
of the Amcrlron people that the non-Russian 
peoples within the Soviet Union have the 
right of self-determination (Including the 
right of any of the nations within the Soviet 
Union to determine its own form of govern¬ 
ment and also the right to form a free feder¬ 
ation of whatever choosing), based on the 
free and effective expression of popular will, 
namely, that no nation can be deprived of 
territory by force and that no nation can 
keep territory by force, and, by free election, 
to be governed by their own consent. 

(b) It Is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that these 
non-Russlan peoples as well as the Russian 
people within the Soviet Union have the 
right to the basic freedoms for which they 
have long struggled and for which In World 
War II they together with other people, shed 
their blood, among which freedoms are— 

(1) the right of peasants to their own land, 
to work It as they see fit, and to dispose of 
the fruits of their labor ns they sec fit; 

(2) the right of workers to select freely the 
type and place of their em]doymcnt, and to 
obtain equitable wages and decent working 
hours and conditions through the organiza¬ 
tion of their own truly independent trade 
unions; 

(3) the right of Intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural Intercour.'^c with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scl'jntlRc, and cultural Institutions, Inde¬ 
pendent of state control: 

(4) the right of political prisoners of all 
clasrcs to immediate liberation and aid In 
rehabilitation; 

(5) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press, and freedom of 
each national group to use Its own language 
and kind of alphabet: 

(6) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and cllccts, against unreason¬ 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property: the right 
of an accused to a speedv and public trial In 
accordance with principles of law and Jus¬ 
tice; 

(8) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en¬ 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activltle.s; 

(9) the freedom ol families from the Com¬ 
munist way of life and Irom undue state In¬ 
terference and control, and ol parents In the 
education ol their children; 

(10) the freedom of the armed forces to 
delcnd the legitimate Interests oi tliei l;kraiu- 
lan, Byelorussian, Georgian, Lithuanian, 
Latvian, Estonian, and other peoples within 
the Soviet Union, the right and obllgullon 
of the armed forces to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free¬ 
dom of the armed forces from being used and 
augmented by the Communist tyranny into 
an aggressive force both against Its own peo¬ 
ple and against peaceful nations. 

Sec. 4. I'o give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the multiple national peoples 
within the Soviet Union, the Congicss of the 
United States hereby expresses the strong 
hope of the American people for an early 
liberation of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Georgian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, and 
other peoples within the Soviet Union from 
their Communist enslavement. To assist In 
bringing about that liberation at the earliest 
^ICVII—App.- 1C6 


possible date, the President of the United 
States Is hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, sta¬ 
bilize, or further extend its power over the 
enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to formulate a new and stronger for¬ 
eign policy w’hich, among other things, recog¬ 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the Com¬ 
munist regime bent on the destruction of 
the United States and of the free world and 
takes cognizance of the paramount imperial¬ 
ist character of said regime in its enslave¬ 
ment of over 80,000,000 non-Russian peoples 
occupying the broad peripheral area of the 
Soviet Union from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea to the Far East Pacific. 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives In the United Nations may 
urge that body to assist the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, and other peoples within the 
Soviet Union who resist serving as cannon 
fodder In the Imperialist ventures of the 
Kremlin, to obtain liberation from their 
present enslavement and exchange for their 
present representation In the United Nations 
a true representation that can work for, 
rather than obstruct and undermine the ef¬ 
forts of all peoples of the world, for the first 
time In human history effectively to lay 
down a true foundation for lasting peace and 
the undisturbed permanent coexistence of 
peoples; 

(4) to explore methods whereby tho 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as¬ 
sistance and otherwise may offer material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Lkraln- 
lan, Byelorussian, CeorglDii, Lithuanian. 
Latvian. Estonian, and other peoples wlthiu 
the Soviet Union and people In the Commu¬ 
nist-dominated countries. 


Letter From a Marine 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OP WUSCONSTN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remark.s I am 
including a copy of a letter received 
by a mother who has a son fighting with 
the marines in Korea, I have deliber¬ 
ately emitted the names for fear of 
reprisal, 

Mr. Speaker, after reading this letter. 
Members cf Congre.3s will wonder how 
we can possibly justify the administra¬ 
tion’s policies in Korea today. Mac- 
Arthur is right, but his voice Is like one 
crying out in the wilderness, all at the 
expense of our boys who are dying in 
Korea : 

"Like a Herd of Sheep Being Led to 
Slaughter,” Marine Writes 

Prom the pen of a marine comes the best 
first-hand description of the Korean war the 
reporter sees. The young marine returned 
to the front April 13, according to the latest 
word from Korea, fully recovered from a leg 
wound suffered In earlier action. 

Around Mason. Korea was. In early April, 
the prettiest John had ever seen It. Rice 
fields made It green, and cherry blossoms 
were In full bloom. But of the war he 
penned: 


SAW massacred convoy 

"If you could see some of the massacres 
that have taken place over here. At one 
place, about 20 miles south of the thirty- 
eighth, I saw the remains of a whole convoy 
of American soldiers. Evidently attacked 
by overwhelming forcc.s. they didn’t have a 
chance. Many were killed in their trucks 
and Jeeps. Such scenes are commc>n in 
Korea, but the worst is yet to come. 

"Our IntclllRence reports the North Ko¬ 
reans and Chlncfce have 63 divisions In North 
Korea, with an unlimited supply of replace- 
moutb. How hopeless it all seems. Our 
forces ar»* but a fraction of that. 

“IThe politicians 1 spy the men are fight¬ 
ing and dying over here to pi event world war 

III. What in h-do they think is going on 

right now?” 

SACR'^FICF IN VAIN** 

"Every time I see a raplaccmcnt come In, 
in my mind I cumpaic them to a herd of 
sheep being led to the slaughter—or a truck- 
load of hogs being taken to the stockyards. 
For a m-an tt) rncritice his life for bach a 
cause makes life Itself seem quite in vain." 

Earlier, while still aboard the hospital 
ship, he wrote; 

"I am listening to hillbilly music. Eddie 
Arnold is singing Tomorrow Never Comes. 
Lsn’t It the truth? They’ll send me back to 
the States tomorrow—but tomorrow is always 
Just beyond reach. 

"The situation here doesn’t look too good. 
The Commies are preparing to pour every¬ 
thing within their reach into the spring 
offensive. Suppose by the time I get back 
up front it will be hell. Hope I get hit soon 
after I get up there. You see with two Purple 
Hearts (or a still one) we get back to the 
fc^tatcb. Fur my next wound I’d even settle 
lor a loss of a leg. It would be worth it to 
get out of here. 

"You know, mom, a person has many more 
lives than a cat. A cat has only nine; I 
died many, many times up in those rrroun- 
tains. For example: One nfternon our squad 
was crossing a ledge. There was a sheer 
rock wall on one side of us, a 2,000-foot drop 
on the other. The enemy, on another moun¬ 
tain 200 yards away, opened up on us with 
machine guns. We had no place to go.” 

UNITED STATES MACHINE GUNNERS TOOK OVER 

"Then, for about 5 minutes (until our 
own machine guns found them) they fired 
steadily at us. Shells chipped rock all around 
us I remember how I turned my right 
side toward them, to give more protection 
to my heart. Some of tiie darndcst things 
run through a mind. You tell yourself, 
•Tliis is it.’ It’s funny how a man prepares 
himself to die. 

"On another afternoon mortar shells were 
hitting all around us. We ail thought our 
numbers were up. I looked about to see how 
the rest were taking it. All were lying 
around. Borne had their arms over their 
heads, ns if that would protect them, but 
most were lying face down. I imagine each 
was praying In his own way. for we had no 
protection whatsoever. 

"I Bald to myself. ’Well, John, this is the 
end of the line!' Suddenly I sut up. calm 
as hell, and pulled cut tome poems I had 
been working on. and read them over. It 
seemed to give me courage of Eorne kind. 
I don’t know what made me do it. but evi¬ 
dently a person will do strange things under 
such circumstances. 

"I am reading a book, *RetU’*n To Re’l- 
glon'—a very good book, In my opinion. 
You know. Mom, sometimes I get to leehng 
that I’ll never get back home. I’ve been 
away so long and so many things have 
happened that It Just seems as If God didn’t 
Intend I should come back. 

"Life gets pretty dreary here aboard th*^ 
hotpitul ship. £.aw the sun yesterday, for 
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the first time in 3 weeks. Spring is in the 
air. In the distance mountainsides, with 
their rice fields, are starting to get green. 
Makes me sort of homesick. Suppose fields 
back there are getting green, too. Won’t 
be long before farmers will be working In 
the field. 

“Will try to write the State Line CJountry 
Club. Have received their package. I think 
It was really nice of them. Seems the pack¬ 
age followed me from the Philippines, to 
Japan, then on to Korea. I kept moving 
around so much It was a long time before 
It caught up to me. 

“My Sharon Reporter is taking a long 
time to reach me. I am now receiving last 
December’s Issues. Even letters seem to take 
longer than they should. Yoiirs are taking a 
month to get to me. Hope to be seeing you 
before Christmas.’* 


Nurses Are Needed 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Daily 
Globe of May 7. 1951: 

Nusses Are Needed 

In almost every occupation the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand determines the Income pos¬ 
sibilities. If many persons are qualified to 
engage in it, the demand for their services 
slacks off. If, however, it is the other way, 
would-be employers crowd one another in 
the effort to engage someone who can carry 
out their wishes. Such a situation is likely 
to raise the compensation. 

A condition of this sort is met with in 
boom times in most of the trades. When 
the number of carpenters is decidedly less 
than the demand, it is likely to cost more to 
build a house or even to repair a fence. 
The same is true of many other skilled 
trades. There are labor unions which limit 
sharply the number of young men admitted 
as apprentices. 

In two of the learned professions, the law 
and medicine. It looks very much to the out¬ 
sider as if those actively engaged are dis¬ 
posed to narrow admissions. There are 
many law schools in the country, but. when 
It comes to receiving graduates as members 
of the bar the way is straight and narrow 
and few there be who manage to get through 
It. 

As for medicine, the number of schools, 
where young men or young women are 
trained to deal with the ills of the fiesh, 
show small disposition to increase, although 
It is common knowledge that there are 
many persons in this country, rather close 
to half of them, beyond the reach of prompt 
and modern medical service. There are 
some few physicians who worry about this, 
but most of the profession seem undisturbed 
by the shortage. 

It might be supposed that nurses would 
have an attitude similar to that of doctors 
of medicine, but that is not so. Instead, 
the organized trained nurses of the United 
States, and also of many other countries, are 
so deeply disturbed about the lack of com¬ 
petent members of their profession that 
they are seeking to commend their calling 
to others so that this shortage will be in the 
way of dlsappsarin:;. 


Here In Boston the National League of 
Nursing Education is holding its fifty-fifth 
assembly this year on the theme. Education 
for Nursing Service. Last November a com¬ 
mittee representing six national nursing or¬ 
ganizations reported a shortage of 65,000 pro¬ 
fessional nurses below the minimum require¬ 
ments for civilian nursing service. In this 
estimate, no allowance was made for urgent 
military and civil defense needs. 

During World War II there were at one 
time 65,216 nurses in military service. To 
meet all the needs and to take care of nor¬ 
mal population growth 68,000 nurse students 
must be admitted annually to basic nursing 
schools. In the year 1950 only 44,200 new 
ones enrolled. 

Meeting this week in Boston there are to 
be about 2,000 nurses, educators, and stu¬ 
dents, deeply concerned that this serious gap 
between supply and demand be closed. Of 
course they are eager about recruiting for 
their profession, but in addition they are 
bent on having good education for those 
interested in enrolling in schools where 
nursing is taught. They want both more 
nurses and better nurses. 

One matter that interests them exceedingly 
is a measure now before Congress, the Bolton 
bill (H. R. 190). Like many other forms of 
training the cost of giving adequate nursing 
education has advanced decidedly. Endow¬ 
ments do not yield so much os formerly. 
Construction of new buildings and their 
proper equipment has become more expen¬ 
sive. I saders of the profession are con¬ 
vinced that Federal aid is necessary to guard 
and maintain the health of the people of 
this country. 

The measure was introduced by Represent¬ 
ative Prances Bolton of Ohio, who is her¬ 
self the founder of a school of nursing and 
Is now serving her sixth term in Congress. 
She has the confidence of the nursing organ¬ 
izations. Her plan would supplement exist¬ 
ing income and the resources of nursing 
schools, to help with the cost of instruction 
and to build new schools. Bcholarships for 
qualified students in need of assistance, to 
aid re.search and to promote recruitment, 
would be included. An annual appropriation 
of $5,000,000 is asked for construction and 
equipment. The amount for scholarships 
would be determined annually by Congress. 
There is more to the proposal, but the essen¬ 
tial purpose is to begin to relieve the short¬ 
age in order that the rest of us may be prop¬ 
erly cared for when our health needs it. Good 
nursing is quite as important ns proper care 
by physicians. 

Uncle Dudley. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Development 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following article from the 
May 7, 1951, issue of Newsweek concern¬ 
ing the great St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development, entitled “Canada 
Wants Action'*: 

Seaway—Canada Wants Action 

Like spring, the long-delayed Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project was busting out 
all over Canada last week. Unlike spring, it 
brought no smiles to Canadian laces. 


In London, Ontario, former Ontario Pre¬ 
mier Gordon Conant said it was time to 
put the seaway on an *‘or else’’ basis, that 
Canadian newsprint, nickel, iron, and de¬ 
fense cooperation should be horse-traded for 
United States approval of the seaway. In 
Winnipeg, United States Ambassador Stan¬ 
ley Woodward salved Canada’s slow burn 
with assurances qf congressional approval 
and an early stdl't. In Toronto, Ontario, 
Hydro Commission Chairman Robert Saun¬ 
ders suggested Woodward was talking 
through his hat. He disclosed that he had 
received discouraging news indicating no 
approval from Congress until 1952 at least. 

History: For almost 20 years now. United 
States congressional committees have an¬ 
nually dragged a bill providing for the deep 
waterway and power development from its 
pigeonhole, blown the dust off, and exposed 
it to the public eye and the attacks of Wash¬ 
ington’s powerful antiseaway lobby of east¬ 
ern United States railroad, canal, barge, port, 
and shallow-draft shipping interests. The 
bill then goes back into the pigeonhole. 

As the House Public Works Committee 
closed hearings on the seaway this week, his¬ 
tory seemed ready to repeat itself, and Cana¬ 
dians. who have been talking the project for 
half a century, were fed to the teeth. The 
seaway now promised to be the biggest break 
in Canadlan-American relations since the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Proponents of the seaway call It essential 
both for power and navigation; opponents 
call it boondoggling. New York State, On¬ 
tario, and Quebec—the three largest indus¬ 
trial basins on the continent—face power 
shortages. In Ontario, demand is running 
a phenomenal 25 percent higher than last 
year. For it and New York, the 2.200,000- 
horsepower potential of the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence is the 
only block of undeveloped power left. 

Ore route: As for navigation: The last war 
was fought off Lake Sujjerlor’s Mcsabl 
Range—iron ore moved from the open-pit 
mines along a submarine-free route into 
Pittsburgh. But the Mesabl is drying up. 
The nearest new source is Ungava in north¬ 
ern Quebec. Deepening the present 14-foot 
ship channels in the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence to 27 feet would 
see millions of tons of iron ore laid down 
cheaply in Pittsburgh within 6 years. 

United States Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, Charles Wilson, Dean Acheson, 
George C. Marshall, and Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman paraded these facts before 
the House committee without visible effect. 
Seaway opponents were more impressed with 
a statement from Chapman that Canada was 
preparing to proceed with an all-Canadian 
route, for which the United States would pay 
in tolls. The antlseawuy lobby countered 
that Canada was bluffing. Saunders flew to 
Washington last week to assure committee 
members this was not the case. 


Naval Aviation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 

OF MISSOXTRX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, yes¬ 
terday, May 8, marked the fortieth anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of naval 
aviation. 

On May 8,1911, the Navy Department, 
at the direction of the then Secretary of 
the Navy George von L. Meyer, of Boston, 
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placed an order for the Navy’s first two 
aircraft with the Curtiss Co., Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. The date of that sig¬ 
nificant event has been chosen as the 
olllcial birthdate of naval aviation. 

How unimpressive a start for so im¬ 
portant an element of our national de¬ 
fense. During World War II Navy air¬ 
craft flying from our mobile, fast-moving 
carriers were hammering at the Japanese 
homeland while our ground troops were 
still many hundreds of miles away. Our 
fast carrier task forces were able to hit 
the enemy from one spot and hit him 
again within 24 hours from another spot 
800 miles away. 

During World War II naval aircraft 
accounted for more than 2,333,597 tons 
of enemy shipping, Including 172 Jap 
combat vessels, 62 German subs, and 447 
merchant vessels. Our naval aircraft 
destroyed 15,401 enemy aircraft. 

Naval aviation has given new mobility 
and new potency to sea power. Along 
with radar, aircraft have become the 
“eyes” of the fleet as well as its Sunday 
punch. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not allow me 
to enumerate the heroes of naval avia¬ 
tion. They are too numerous. Their 
deeds of technical achievement and 
heroism are well known to a grateful 
citizem^y. I hope that we may never 
become unmindful of them. 

Naval aviation has many facets. Per¬ 
haps the feats of Navy land-based oper¬ 
ations and the operations of flying boats 
at sea are not so well known as the 
achievements of carrier-based aircraft. 
But all are important. On this day we 
honor all naval aviators—whether they 
fly single-engine or multiengine air¬ 
craft, whether they fly from the deck of 
a carrier, from a land strip, or from the 
surface of the ocean itself. 

Because of the ever-increasing size of 
multiengine, long-range bombers, the 
role of the seaplane or flying boat be¬ 
comes more important. In order for 
them to operate against the enemy’s 
homeland or in an enemy’s home waters, 
it is not necessary first to build long 
and costly landing strips at advance 
bases. Seven-tenths of the earth’s sur¬ 
face is water. The flying boat operates 
from water. 

Then, too, there is the all-important 
job of protecting our shores and our 
shipping from enemy submarines. This 
is one of the jobs of naval aviation—both 
carrier-based and shore-based. 

To the credit of naval aviation is a 
long list of technical accomplishments in 
aircraft development, operating tech¬ 
niques, and mechanical research. The 
Nation is incomparably stronger and the 
aviation industry more efficient because 
of naval aviation. And yet there are 
those who would have scuttled naval avi¬ 
ation. It was not so long ago that steps 
which would ultimately have had that 
effect were initiated. Fortunately for 
our national safety they were never 
consummated. 

Once again in Korea naval aviation 
has proved its versatility and indispensa¬ 
bility. Many of our ground troops fight¬ 
ing there are alive today because of the 
advanced techniques of close ground 
support developed, perfected, and prac¬ 


ticed by Navy and Marine Corps pilots 
flying from Navy carriers. 

Of particular pride to the Navy today 
Is the efficiency of the air group attached 
to the carrier U. S. S. Boxer in Korean 
waters, flying dally strikes against the 
enemy. This unique air group is com¬ 
posed entirely of Naval Reserve aviators 
who, only a few weeks ago, were civil¬ 
ians. Most of the men are veterans of 
World War II who, after discharge, re¬ 
tained flight proficiency while members 
of the Navy’s famed Weekend Warriors, 
flying with Reserve squadrons near their 
homes. Thus, when the Navy again 
needed their services, it took but a short 
period of indoctrination and the entire 
carrier air group was ready for combat. 

In one branch of national defense we 
are paramount. No potential enemy or 
combination of potential enemies can at 
present challenge us in this proven and 
Indispensible element of modern war¬ 
fare: Naval aviation. Russia has a 
larger army than we have. China has 
more manpower. The nations behind 
the iron curtain are alleged to have an 
air force which equals ours. But no na¬ 
tion on the face of the earth possesses 
the versatile, effective, and proven 
weapon which is ours in naval aviation 
and the fast carrier task force. Our 
security as a nation demands that we 
retain that superiority. To diminish or 
dissipate it would not only be foolhardy; 
It would be fatal to our national defense. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think it fitting that 
we pause briefly today to pay a much-de¬ 
served tribute to the men of naval avia¬ 
tion, to the aircraft they fly and main¬ 
tain, and to the ships they sail. Their 
achievements are legion and their hero¬ 
ism and ability second to none. To them 
and to their service. I say: Well done. 
Good sailing and happy landings. 


The Late Honorable Thomas J. Halsey 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

OP MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, may 
I call respectful attention of the House of 
Representatives to the passing from 
mortal life of a former Member of this 
body, the Honorable Thomas J. Halsey, 
who represented the Sixth District of 
Missouri in the Seventy-first Congress. 
Mr. Halsey departed this life on March 
17 at the home of his son, Herbert Halsey, 
at Westfield, N. J. 

I am sure that Members of this body 
with whom the late Mr. Halsey served, 
will remember him as an industrious, 
kindly man. He was particularly inter¬ 
ested in the problem of the farmers, since 
he was reared on a farm southeast of 
Holden, Mo. For most of his active life 
he was a merchant and businessman in 
Holden. For about 25 years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the Holden Mill & Eleva¬ 
tor Co. 


Congressman Halsey, whether in his 
brief public service or as a private citi¬ 
zen, had the respect and esteem of all his 
neighbors, his friends, and the wide circle 
of citizens who knew him. 


A Star Descends 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of May 
6, 1951: 

A Star Descends 

The MacArthur debate has revealed a con¬ 
tradictory and confusing side of Senator Rob¬ 
ert A. Tapt that neither his admirers nor 
detractors believed he possessed. 

The Ohio Senator was riding a high tide 
of public and political esteem before the gen¬ 
eral’s dismissal. In the early stages of the 
tumult about MacArthur everyone generally 
overlooked and discounted thoughtless re¬ 
marks made in the heat of the event. This 
included the "impeachment” cries which 
went up from the Republicans who look to 
Taft for leadership. 

No doubt Senator Taft would have been 
the choice of a good many anti-Truman Dem¬ 
ocrats in 1948 had the Republicans chosen to 
nominate him Instead of Dewey. Tapt’s tirm- 
ness of position in the past, his outspoken but 
usually fair views and his unimpeachable 
personal reputation were the kind of solid 
things all thinking Americans admire. 

We have the suspicion that many Demo¬ 
crats outside of his home State of Ohio were 
secretly hoping that he would win reelectloa 
to the Senate in 1950. It seems a great many 
Democrats inside the State held the same 
opinions and voted that way Judging by his 
great victory margin in that election. This 
he accomplished against great opposition. 

In view of his former record, it Is doubly 
strange to witness Senator Taft’s perform¬ 
ance in the past several weeks. 

Senator Taft baldly declared that he op¬ 
posed the United States entrance into Korea. 
He made the statement before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Washington 
a little more than 10 days ago. 

This Is much in variance with what he pub¬ 
licly stated a few days after President Tru¬ 
man’s decision to send aid to South Korea. 

On June 30, 1950, the Associated Press re¬ 
ported that "Senator Taft offered unquali¬ 
fied support for the President’s move.” 
Taft’s own words In the news report were: 
"Once you are into anything like this, you 
must go all the way.” 

What hna caused Taft to change his mind? 
The answer is obvious. Senator Taft has 
clutched the publicity appeal of the Mac¬ 
Arthur furor and is hanging on for the politi¬ 
cal popularity ascent which he thinks It will 
bring him. How unlike the Taft of former 
days. 

Another backfire hit the Senator when he 
attempted to single out Secretary of State 
Acheson for sole blame In the MacArthur 
removal. While swinging that cudgel, Sen¬ 
ator Taft took a swipe at General Bradley In 
the process, alleging that Bradley and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were stooges of Acheson 
but that the whole debate resolved Itself 
Into an Acheson versus MacArthur fuss. 
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General MacArthur chilled that one by 
telling the Senate hearing, *1 have never 
attributed to him (Acheson) In the slightest 
degree the decision of the President to re¬ 
place me.'* 

As to the Bradley angle, we can see nothing 
wrong with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
Acheson being in agreement on their global 
military and political policies. It would be 
a sad state of affairs if they were not. 

Senator Taft advocates full support of all 
of MacArthur’s policies, including the use of 
Chiang Kai-shek's troops. Yet, the Senator 
in floor debate last week brought out tlie 
point that the Communists foimd Chlang’s 
armies as soft as mush when Red Chinese 
forces Invaded. Is there any reason to be¬ 
lieve that the same troops aren’t still soft 
as mush? 

But the most hopeless sidestepping and 
backfilling was Taft’s demand that the 
mobilization budget be cut by $ 20 , 000,000 
and draft target lowered by 600.000. while 
at the same time embarking the United 
States on all-out aggressive tactics against 
China. Those steps Senator Taft advocates 
v/hile maintaining that we cannot be de¬ 
terred by “any possibility that the Russians 
might come in.’’ 

This kind of thinking and these public 
utterances force us to recall Senator Taft’s 
foresight on August 1, 1941. On that day 
he said: 

"I cannot understand that the situation is 
more perilous today than it was a year ago.” 

Pour months later we were in World 
War II. 


Problems of Civil Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. May 9, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
address that I made on the evening of 
May 7, 1951, at the Civil Defense Con¬ 
ference in Washington, D. C., relating to 
the multitude of problems facing gov¬ 
ernors and mayors relating to putting 
into operation adequate civil-defense 
programs. 

At that time I pledged my whole¬ 
hearted support for further legislation 
and appropriations - designed to make 
civil defense a sound and strong copart¬ 
ner with our military defense effort, and 
that so far as legislation and appro¬ 
priations are concerned, the Federal 
Government should take the lead. 

In an interview with the representa¬ 
tives of the American Municipal Asso¬ 
ciation I further said: 

That while its success starts with the In¬ 
dividual and thus through our local and 
State government up to the Pederal level, 
the Governors of our States and mayors 
of our cities are Justified in looking to the 
Congress for leadership in this important 
field of defense of our national security and 
that they should depend upon my support 
in the Congress of the United States for 
any further legislation and additional ap¬ 
propriations necessary to protect our citizens 
against possible atomic attack. 


My address follows: 

Address bt Hon. John W. McCormack, Ma- 
joRiTT Lbaoer, United States Hottse of 
Representatives, at Civil Defense Con¬ 
ference, Washington, D. C., Mat 7, 1951 
Congress has paid close attention to the 
grave and complex problems of civil defense 
which confront us os individuals and as a 
Nation. 

Early In 1960 the Congress began Its series 
of intensive hearings to get to the heart of 
the civil-defense problem that America must 
face if It is to survive In the event of an¬ 
other war In which atomic, biological, and 
chemical weapons may be used against us. 
During the course of these extended hear¬ 
ings by both the House and the Senate, a 
great deal of testimony was heard from many 
sources. The mayors and the Governors of 
several States gave us the best of their think¬ 
ing on the problem as they see it. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the general public, atomic scl- 
entlats, military experts, and the working 
staff of the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment on civil defense each contributed 
their share of testimony. 

Once the Congress had grasped the magni¬ 
tude of the problem that faces us in civil 
defense, it drew up a comprehensive law to 
meet the situation and our present danger. 
At the close of the last session of Congress, 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1060 was 
passed by both Houses of the Congress with 
but a single dissenting vote. This act 
granted wide powers to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator and his agency and 
established a basic formula for civil-de¬ 
fense operation from the Federal to the State 
and finally to the local governments. The 
almost unanimous passage of that act was 
unusually significant. It was firm evidence 
that the Congress recognized the great chal¬ 
lenge of civil defense and Its place in our se¬ 
curity structure. But that recognition must 
be carried into active effect. 

This Congress and the one preceding it 
have voted wisely many billions of dollars 
for military-defense purposes, primarily to 
carry on the undeclared war that resulted 
from the acts of aggression in Korea. 

Congress has met the challenge that faces 
us by pns.sing laws which place a number of 
restrictions on the people of the country 
and our economy. There will probably be 
more. You can be certain that such action 
as .'uithonty for price control, rationing, 
stockpiling, higher taxes, and all the rest 
would never have been pa.«?r,ed by Congress 
unless it recognized the serious need for 
these actions. In the main these actions are 
directed at building up our state of military 
preparedness. 

I would like to emphasize that all such 
actions and the billions wc arc spending lor 
military defense are not complete, in fact, 
will be seriously Impaired, unless we have 
civil defense as a coequal partner of the 
military in the security program. 

Primarily, civil defense as It is planned 
and operated today is the preparedness pro¬ 
gram of the home front and for the home 
front as a link with our military services. 
It Is a necessary part of our national defense, 
and of the self-preservation of our people 
and of our Nation. 

It must he painfully evident that it would 
be Incomplete to have the finest Army, Navy, 
and Air Force In the world and no adequate 
civll-defcnse program. 

Since our cities will be the primary targets 
In an atomic war, they must be protected to 
the limits of our ability. We could lose a 
war in a hurry If the home front crumbled 
under the weight of an atomic attack. In 
any event, a sudden successful attack would 
place us at a serious disadvantage. 

We must face the fact that totalitarian 
governments carry out the surprise attack; 
democracies do not. 


For these reasons civil defense must take 
its place quickly In the minds of all of us 
as a sound and strong copartner with our 
military defense effort. If that falls to hap¬ 
pen, we can pay a sorry price for it should 
war come again. 

The American people should realize that 
the price we pay for preparedness, heavy os 
It may be, is the premium we pay for defense 
and protection In the event of war. It could 
be the premium we pay to avert war and to 
bring about peace. 

We should pray and hope for the best, but 
prepare for the worst. 

The attack, as we hope, may never come, 
but who can tell. Only Stalin. 

It therefore follows as a matter of logic 
and necessity that we should prepare our. 
selves now. 


Keep the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 

Wednesday, May 9 ,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend his remarks, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Werdel] has inserted in the Record un¬ 
truths, which he could not make, and 
did not make, on the floor of the House. 
I would most certainly rise to a point of 
personal privilege except for the fact 
that to do .so would take up the time of 
the House for a personal matter, thereby 
delaying- for that long the important leg¬ 
islation now scheduled for consideration. 
His remarks might be libelous if made 
without the cloak of official privilege, and 
I defy him to waive that privilege. 

He has taken parts of articles and even 
parts of sentences out of context, thus 
distorting them by omission and innu¬ 
endo—a device frequently employed by 
those who have no regard for truth. 
The remarks he made on the floor were 
full of untruths, but by using the privi¬ 
lege of revising and extending his re¬ 
marks, he avoided the objection that 
every Member would have felt had such 
added and changed remarks been made 
in the presence of Members. 

I would move to expunge the remarks 
of the gentleman, if it were not for the 
fact that I believe that they should re¬ 
main in the Record as evidence of his 
manner of thinking and of his tactics. 
These tactics are becoming all too prev¬ 
alent. But I can assure the g('ntleman 
they will not deter me from fighting for 
what I concede to be right, or against 
what I concede to be wrong. During the 
many years that I have been one of the 
primary targets of the Communists and 
other subversive elements in California, 
I have become accustomed to the type of 
“smear” now being attempted by the 
gentleman from California, w^ho has no 
doubt had expert assistance in drafting 
his personal attack on me. 

Every Member will note the gentleman 
has even stooped to the belittling of my 
military record, which includes 2 years in 
New Guinea in the PhHippines, although 
he himself entered a political office for 
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the first time in 1943, when to do so 
provided him with an exemption from 
the draft and tlie privilege of devoting 
almost all of his time to the practice of 
law, which we all know was exceptionally 
profitable during the war years when so 
many of us who were lawyers had volun¬ 
tarily entered the Armed Forces. This 
is the gentleman who now heaps abuse 
upon our military leaders and those of 
us who served honorably under them. 

In 1939 and 1940, while 1 was heading 
the California Legislature's investigation, 
into subversive activities, and while the 
Communists and Nazis and their cohorts 
were using their smear tactics against 
me, and even holding threatening mass 
demonstrations in front of my home, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
Just what he was doing to stop the sub¬ 
versive forces in California. Did he 
fight as hard then as he did when he 
fought our enemies during the war from 
his sanctuary in the California Legis¬ 
lature? 

Mr. Speaker, I have neither the time 
nor inclination to devote my energies to 
an explanation of what I think of the 
gentleman, who has obviously devoted 
much time and energy in an effort to 
personally vilify me, because of my ex- 
pos6 of the tactics he employed against 
our military leaders and our proposed 
national security training program, 
which has since been approved by our 
Committee on Armed Services and a 
majority of the Members of this House. 
I will simply say that the gentleman has 
resorted to tmtruths, and to demonstrate 
my point, I am asking that we include in 
our Record parts of an official report on 
Communist activities, which I wrote and 
filed with the California Legislature in 
1940. I was, of course, flattered, as I 
believe anyone under the circumstances 
would be, when the Republican con¬ 
trolled 1950 legislature ordered my re¬ 
port reprinted for redistribution. The 
report, which I wrote 11 years ago, is 
the best refutatior I know of to the un¬ 
truths spoken by the gentleman. I ask 
that the following excerpts be included 
at this point: 

Report of Assembly Relief Investicatino 

COMMITPEE ON SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES, HON. 

Samuel William Yobty, Chairman 

Mr. Speaker, your committee autborized 
and empowered by House ReBolutlons 0 and 
29 to Investigate subversive activities in the 
State relief administration respectfully re¬ 
ports as follows: 

SECTION I 

Fifth columns 

The woild has recently been shocked by 
the deadly effectiveness of subversive organ¬ 
izations working within such nations as 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, Spain, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, HoUand, and Belgium. Or¬ 
ganizations of foreign-dlrected termites, 
commonly called fifth columns have demon¬ 
strated their ablUty to paralyze the defenses 
of victimized nations while cooperating with 
outside aggressors. It is evident that a rela¬ 
tively small organized force can render a 
whole nation helpless by coordinating its 
activities with forces driving from the 
outside. 

The great masses of the people are always 
completely unarmed and unorganized. 
When confronted with an organized and 
disciplined group, they find themselves 
helpless. The Communist, or Bolshevik 


Party, has already demonstrated the ability 
of a small organized group to overthrow a 
government when that government is in a 
state of crisis resulting from either Internal 
conditions, or the necessity of defending it¬ 
self against outside forces. It Is difficult to 
realize that the Russian branch of the Com¬ 
munist Party had a membership that In¬ 
cluded only an infinitesimal part of the 
population of Russia, when It successfully 
captured control of the government of that 
country and commenced its dictatorial domi¬ 
nation over millions of Russian people. 
Those who scoff at the dangers of Commu¬ 
nist activity In this coimtry unknowingly 
befriend persons engaged in a treasonable 
conspiracy, because such scoffing tends to 
lull the populace into a state of false security 
which hinders effective work calculated to 
stop the march of fifth columns. 

Communism versus Americanism 

The Communist Party la bent upon over¬ 
throwing the American Government in order 
to substitute a dictatorship for our democ¬ 
racy. These traitors probably do not have 
the power to accomplish this objective today 
without outside assistance. But they are 
preparing to strike whenever we face a crisis 
of sufficient gravity to weaken our resist¬ 
ance. As part of our national defense we 
must stop them before they ore able to at¬ 
tain sufficient strength to accomplish their 
objectives. 

Stalin and Hitler 

Protected on the east by an alliance with 
Stalin, Hitler’s hordes have been freed to 
concentrate on the destruction of once 
peaceful and Independent republics. If Hit¬ 
ler and Stalin can destroy the democracies 
of Europe, there Is grave danger that their 
lust for power may soon attempt to span the 
Atlantic. In this event, it is imperative that 
we face these hordes free from the treachery 
of traitorous Nazi and Communist termites 
who would not hesitate to stab us in the 
back and our defenses from the inside. The 
fate 01 nations like Norway and Denmark 
should teach us the necessity of cuiblng 
treasonable conspiracies existing within our 
country. 

Duty of Americans 

Those who believe In democracy have a 
right, and it is their duty, to defend that 
democracy from enemies both within and 
without. Those who believe In the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States have a right, 
and a duty, to see to It that subversive groups 
are not permitted to subvert constitutional 
rights, In order to bring about their destruc¬ 
tion. The Communists and Nazis, who are 
today screaming for protection of their con¬ 
stitutional rights are at the same time com¬ 
pletely ignoring the obligations which such 
rights entail; namely, the duty of protecting 
and upholding the Government provided for 
In the Constitution. Those who demand pro¬ 
tection under the Constitution In good faith 
should be willing to support the entire Con¬ 
stitution, rather than to pick out and sup¬ 
port only the provisions of which they ap¬ 
prove, and under which they claim privileges. 

Jn the SR A 

Tour committee has been amazed at the 
extent of Communist Infiltration into the 
State relief administration. Under the 
cloak of this branch of State government, 
Communists have found their way Into wide¬ 
ly separated areas of the State. In these 
areas, they are engaged In carrying out a 
well-planned scheme to imdermine State 
government. Some of the strategy employed 
by them Is quite apparent. It follows very 
closely the pattern laid down by the found¬ 
ers of the Communist Party and It parallels 
to a great degree the strategy of the Com¬ 
munist Party In Russia—with allowances 
made for the differences in the problems 
faced by the party because of the differences 
in the two nations. 


In the Communist Party Manual on Or¬ 
ganization, hereafter referred to as the 
Manual, Comrade J. Peters said: 

“As the leader and organizer of the prole¬ 
tariat, the Communist Party of the ynlted 
States of America leads the working class 
In the fight for the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for the es¬ 
tablishment of a socialistic Soviet republic 
in the United States, for the complete aboli¬ 
tion of classes, for the establishment of so¬ 
cialism, the first stage of the clas.'^less Com¬ 
munist society. • • * cur party realizes 

that certain conditions must exist before 
the outworn capitalistic system can be over¬ 
thrown. What are the conditions? Comrade 
Lenin answers this question. • • for 

revolution it is essential, first, that a ma¬ 
jority of the workers (or at least a majority 
of the class-conscious, thinking, politically 
active workers) should fully understand the 
necessity for revolution and be ready to 
sacrifice their lives for it; secondly, that the 
ruling classes be in a state of governmental 
crisis which draws even the most backward 
masses Into politics, • • * weakens the 

government and makes it possible for the 
revolutionaries to overthrow it rapidly’.** 

Crisis awaited 

The Communist Party Is simply awaiting a 
crisis. Through Its efforts in the State re¬ 
lief administration, it Is endeavoring to ag- 
gr .vate the present conditions brought about 
by unemployment In California and in the 
Nation. It is attempting to do thl.s by 
maliciously endeavoring to increase relief 
costs to such an extent that taxpayers will 
be unable to carry the burden, and all re¬ 
lief will thereby be Jeopardized. Under the 
guise of aiding the needy, the Communists 
are actually carrying out this program cal¬ 
culated to eventually deny relief to the desti¬ 
tute. They want to cause unbearable suffer¬ 
ing. S'lich suffering is useful to them In their 
revolutionary agitation. 

Dominated by Russia 

It Is evident that the Communist Party 
Is not endeavoring to engage merely in the 
advocacy of the theories of socialism or com¬ 
munism'. It is rather determined to force its 
Will upon a majority of the people of the 
United States, whether or not they are ever 
Willing to accept it. Instead of being an ad¬ 
vocate of mere theories, the Communist 
Party is part of an international organiza¬ 
tion dominated by Russia, and bound to 
carry on activity beneficial to that nation, 
irrespective of the effects such activity may 
have upon the nation In which the party 
members live, and to which they pretend to 
give allegiance. 

The International character of the Com¬ 
munist Party is well outlined in a Com¬ 
munist Party memberthip book for the year 
1033. The first paragraph in said book reads 
as follows: 

“A member of the party can be every 
person from the age of 18 up who accepts 
the program and statutes of the Communist 
International and the Communist Party of 
the United States of America, who becomes 
a member of a basic organization of the 
party, who Is active in this organization, 
who subordinates himself to all decisions of 
the Comintern and of the party, and regu¬ 
larly pays his membership dues.” 

This official party book demonstrates very 
well the fact that the Communist Party is 
not an ordinary political organization. It is, 
rather, a disciplined army of “termites.” In 
describing the principles upon which the 
party is founded, the book says: 

**Acceptance and carrying out of the deci¬ 
sions of the higher party committees by the 
lower, strict party discipline, and immediate 
and exact applications of the decisions of 
executive committee of the Communist In¬ 
ternational and of the central committee 
of the party. * * 
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*'After a decision has been adopted at the 
congress of the Comintern, the party con¬ 
vention. or by the leading party committee 
It must be carried out xmoonditlonally, even 
if some of the members or some of the local 
organizations are not in agreement with the 
decision. * • * 

"The strictest party discipline is the most 
solemn duty of all party members and all 
party organizations. • • * 

"He who weakens, no matter how little, the 
Iron discipline of the party of the proletariat 
(especially during the period of dictator¬ 
ship), effectively helps the bourgeoisie 
against the proletariat" (Lenin). 

In this same official book under the head¬ 
ing, “What is the Communist Party?" ap¬ 
pears the following: 

"It incorporates the whole body of experi¬ 
ence of the proletarian struggle, basing itself 
upon the revolutionary theory of Marxism 
and representing the general and lasting 
interests of the whole of the working class, 
the party personifies the unity of proletarian 
principles, of proletarian will, and of pro¬ 
letarian revolutionary action." (From the 
program of the Communist International.) 

An army on the march 

The party manual referred to above also 
discusses discipline under the heading. "Why 
do the Communists attach so much impor¬ 
tance to discipline?" It says: 

"How can an army fight against the army 
of the enemy if every soldier In the army is 
allowed to question and even disobey orders 
of his superior officers? What would happen 
in a war if. for example, the general staff 
orders an attack and one section of the army 
decides to obey and goes into battle; another 
thinks it is vrrong to attack the enemy at the 
time and stays away from the battle; and a 
third section decides to quit the trenches 
and retreat to another position Instead of 
going forward? 

"I^et us take an example from the class 
struggle. The district committee decided 
that a demonstration should be held against 
police terror and gives directions to the sec¬ 
tions to mobilize the whole membership to 
get the greatest possible number of workers 
to the demonstration. The date and place 
of the demonstration are set by the district 
committee. One section, after receiving the 
decisions, works out plans to mobilize the 
masses, and actlvlzes the whole section to 
work for the demonstration. Another sec¬ 
tion does not think the Issue is very impor¬ 
tant and neglects to mobilize the member¬ 
ship; a third section decides that the time 
set by the committee Is not the best one and 
Instructs its members to mobilize at a later 
hour; and a fourth section decides to come 
at an earlier hour. What kind of a demon¬ 
stration would it be? What would workers 
think and say about such a party? 

"Our party cannot lead the masses If there 
Is not unity in action. Unity of will and 
action can be achieved only if all of the 
members of the party act as one—are dis¬ 
ciplined. If each party member should de¬ 
cide which decision of the party he wanted 
to carry out; if each member would carry 
out only those decisions which he liked and 
ignored those with which he disagreed. It 
would be impossible to lead the masses In 
a struggle against capitalism. An army with 
that kind of leadership would be defeated." 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the fact that the Communist Party de¬ 
scribes itself as a disciplined army bound 
to follow the program given to it by the 
Communist International irrespective of 
the nature of that program. This Is com¬ 
pletely unlike the American concept of po¬ 
litical parties. It explains the meaning of 
the term "fifth column," which accurately 
describes the fact that the disciplined army 
working within a nation. Is an Integral part 
of that army of invasion, with whom it Is 
bound to cooperate when directed to do so. 


This Communist discipline, when under¬ 
stood, explains the success of the Commu¬ 
nist Party in organizing demonstrations 
such as that fostered by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League and the Workers Alliance in Sacra¬ 
mento on February 25, 1940. 

Workers Alliance demonstration 

There is no doubt that the so-called Work¬ 
ers Alliance march on the State capltol was, 
in reality, a Communist political demonstra¬ 
tion. of the type used by the Communists, as 
part of the revolutionary training of the 
masses. Evidence adduced before the com¬ 
mittee establishes the fact that letters di¬ 
recting Workers Alliance members to march 
on the capltol were sent out from the State 
office and signed by the State president of the 
Workers Alliance, Mr. Alex Noral, who not 
only admitted his membership in the Com¬ 
munist Party, but also exhibited his official 
membership book. This Is only one con¬ 
crete example of the disciplined activity of 
many similar Communist-organized and 
directed demonstrations, which have been 
prevalent in California In recent years. It is 
worthy of note here, that similar demon¬ 
strations were employed to protest lay-offs 
of unnecessary SRA personnel, by the Com¬ 
munist-controlled union to which many 
members of the relief staff belong. 

Deception used 

The Communist Party is today endeavoring 
to deceive the American people into believing 
that the party k not international in charac¬ 
ter, foreign directed, or planning to over¬ 
throw the American Government by force 
and violence. The Communists are afraid 
that legislation may be passed by the Na¬ 
tional Congress outlawing all political groups 
advocating force and violence as a means for 
bringing about changes in government. 
Therefore, the deceptive strategy of the Com¬ 
munist Party Is aimed toward making it 
appear that the Communist Party does not 
fall within that classification. 

Many fooled 

Many people have been fooled by this Com¬ 
munist scheme because of their failure to 
realize that the party is a disciplined army 
of termites. This army, at any given time, 
may not advocate Immediate revolution, be¬ 
cause its whole strategy Is directed toward 
building organizations from undercover until 
sufficient strength is attained, to make suc¬ 
cess of forcible action practically certain. 
The fundamental principles of the Commu¬ 
nist Party are not always divulged to new 
recruits, unless they have responded to disci¬ 
pline and Communist education to such an 
extent, that they can be trusted to keep con¬ 
cealed the revolutionary intent of the Party. 
Your committee has heard the testimony of 
former Communists, some of whom were in 
the party only a short time, and never fully 
understood its true purposes. Others were 
heard who ranked high enough in the Party 
to be informed relative to its real, underly¬ 
ing, revolutionary character. 

The whole history of the Conununists 
proves that they would never hesitate to lie 
In stating their immediate or ultimate ob¬ 
jectives, Just as the termites in Denmark. 
Norway. Sweden, and Belgium pretended to 
give allegiance to their governments before 
the day for open betrayal arrived. Such ter¬ 
mites in America are lying and hiding their 
real intent. They are awaiting an oppor¬ 
tune moment to execute their nefarious 
schemes by sabotaging our defenses, or seiz¬ 
ing control of our Government. 

The "History of the Communist Party, of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks)edited by a 
Commission of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
authorized by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, shows very clearly that 
the Bolsheviks have never hesitated to make 
use of Illegal methods or any manner of de¬ 
ception. It should be remembered that the 


Communist Party is part of the same inter¬ 
national group which called Itself the Bol¬ 
sheviks when plotting the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. 

In the official history, the following quota¬ 
tion makes this point clear: 

"Lenin proposed thst the Party of the Bol¬ 
sheviks should be called the Communist 
Party, which was the name given by Marx 
and Engels to their party. This name was 
scientifically correct, for it was the ultimate 
aim of the Bolshevik Party to achieve com¬ 
munism." 

Even the present Communist Party con¬ 
stitution in which much deceptive working 
is employed to set forth the ostensible intent 
of the Communist Party reads as follows: 

"That is, by the establishment of socialism 
according to the scientific principles enun¬ 
ciated by the greatest teachers of mankind, 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, embodied in 
the Communist International.” 

Some parts of this constitution can only 
be understood by one who has studied Com¬ 
munist strategy. For instance, in the con¬ 
stitution of the Communist Party, the pre¬ 
amble says; 

"It is devoted to defense of the Immediate 
Interests of workers, farmers, and all tollers 
against capitalist exploitation and the prep¬ 
aration of the working class for its historic 
mission to unite and lead the American peo¬ 
ple to extend these democratic principles to 
their necessary and logical conclusions.” 

To understand this language one would 
have to know that the Communists teach 
that the historic mission of the working class 
is to lead a revolution for the purpose of es¬ 
tablishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Such dictatorship is to the Communists, 
"the necessary and logical conclusion." 

Vigilance needed 

During this period of world crisis, it is 
most important that the American people 
be not lulled into a tolerance of Commu¬ 
nist organizations by their false claims of 
devotion to American democracy. America 
is a capitalist country in which citizens have 
a right to own their own homes and other 
property which they may acquire legally and 
hold subject to the right of Government to 
levy taxes upon such property, or to take 
it for public purposes by paying compen¬ 
sation therefor. The Communist Party ad¬ 
vocates the destruction of all capitalist 
countries. In order to destroy capitalism, 
they feel Justified In setting up a dictator¬ 
ship and in ruthlessly stamping out all per¬ 
sons who disagree with them by murderous 
purges or otherwise. 

Communist theory 

The official history of the party referred 
to above and hereafter referred to as the 
official history, discusses the Communist at¬ 
titude toward revolution In the following 
language: 

"Marx and Engels discovered the laws of 
development of capitalist society and proved 
scientifically that the development of capi¬ 
talist society and the class struggle going 
on within It. must inevitably lend to the fall 
of capitalism, to'the victory of the prole¬ 
tariat. to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

"Marx and Engels taught that It was im¬ 
possible to get rid of the power of capital 
and to convert capitalist property Into public 
property by peaceful means and the work¬ 
ing class could achieve this only by revolu¬ 
tionary violence against the bourgeoisie by 
a proletarian revolution, by establishing its 
own political rule—the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—which must crush the resist¬ 
ance of the exploiters and create a new, 
classless. Communist society.” 

This is the theory upon which the Rus- 
Blan dictatorship was established and upon 
which the Communists Justify the total de¬ 
struction of all rights of free speech, press, 
assemblage, and religion in Russia. 
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Would destroy Constitution 

Today we find the Communist termites In 
America demanding the right to use privi¬ 
leges guaranteed by the American Constitu¬ 
tion, in order to work for the destruction of 
our Constitution and the right that it gives 
all of us, to disagree at all times with our 
Government, so long as we express our dis¬ 
agreement in a manner within the frame¬ 
work of the Constitution. The Communists 
yell loudly for their constitutional rights. 
They completely Ignore the fact that exorcise 
of these rights necessarily places upon one 
the duty of defending the Constitution, and 
the American Government against its ene¬ 
mies—^both within and without the Nation. 

The Communists in Russia tolerate no dif¬ 
ference of opinion and they would tolerate no 
difference here, If allowed to seize power. 
They Justify such intolerance on the grounds 
that they know they are right. But our 
American form of government is based upon 
the tolerance of disagreements, that are ex¬ 
pressed peaceably in campaigns calculated to 
win the support of a majority of the people. 
Those successful in attaining power In our 
Government are nevertheless bound to de¬ 
fend the rights of others to differ with them, 
so long as no forcible effort is made by those 
who disagree, to impose their will upon the 
majority In the manner advocated by the 
Communist Party. 

In the official history, the following quota¬ 
tion illustrated the Communist attitude in 
Russia toward the liberties which they de¬ 
mand in America: 

"In order to consolidate the Soviet power, 
the old, bourgeois state machine had to be 
shattered and destroyed and a new, Soviet 
state machine set up in its place. Further, 
It was necessary to destroy the siirvlvals of 
this division of society into estates and the 
regime of national oppression, to abolish the 
privileges of the church, to suppress the 
counterrevolutionary press, and counter¬ 
revolutionary organizations of all kinds, legal 
and illegal, and to dissolve the bourgeois 
constituent assembly." 

In the above quotation, the term "counter¬ 
revolutionary," referred to the activity of 
those who opposed the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Under Communist government where the 
state is everything, and the individual noth¬ 
ing, government is not restrained by the ne¬ 
cessity of collecting taxes from the population 
In order to carry on Its activities. There Is no 
balance between public and private owner¬ 
ship. 

There is no right to strike under Commu¬ 
nist government because strikes ore con¬ 
sidered acts against the government. This 
fact is completely Ignored and concealed by 
the Communists who work within the Amer¬ 
ican labor movement telling workers that a 
Communist government would be beneficial 
to them. Political demonstrations such as 
thoie organized by Communists in this 
country would not be tolerated by a Com- 
xmmlGt government. Such demonstrations 
would be clnseed as counterrevolutionary, 
and persons found engaging in them would 
be promptly and effectively liquidated. 

Communist hypocrisy 

These examples of the destruction of In¬ 
dividual rights under the Communist gov¬ 
ernment oi Russia, are set forth here to di¬ 
rect attention to the hypocrisy of the Com¬ 
munists and their accomplices in this coun¬ 
try, who set themselves up as the guardians 
Of American civil liberties and constitutional 
rights. Th-' framers of the Constitution 
never intended that It be interpreted, so as 
to grant a license to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment, to tools cf foreign aggressors. The 
right to rely on the Constitution for protec¬ 
tion should include the obligation to use 
the privileges granted by it In good faith— 
and good faith is something the Commu¬ 
nists cannot honestly claim. 


The sugar-coated program of progressive 
reforms openly advocated by the Communist 
Party is simply a flypaper calculated to win 
support from the unwary in order to lead 
them down the road of desecration and de¬ 
struction which Is communism. The same 
tactics were \ised In Russia by the Bolsheviks. 
Their official history says at one point: 

"The petition was discussed at workers* 
meetings where amendments were made. 
Bolsheviks spoke at these meetings without 
openly announcing themselves as such. Un¬ 
der their influence, the petition was supple¬ 
mented by demands for freedom of press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of association for 
workers • ♦ • an 8>hour day." 

Of course, these demands were made before 
the Communists seized control over the gov¬ 
ernment and stamped out all of the rights 
of others which they had so vociferously de¬ 
manded for themselves. 

Fear of reprisals 

Few persons who have left the Communist 
Paity have h^id the courage to speak out 
against it. This results from fear ot reprisals 
by the comrades who have no respect for laws. 
This results also, from the fact that persons 
who have left the Communist Party are often 
BO ashamed of ever having been part of it, 
that they fear exposure. In this regard it is 
Interesting to note that the Communists, 
themselves, hold the threat of exposure over 
their members at all times, as a matter cf 
discipline. The Communist constitution 
says on this point, "or members whose actions 
are detrimental to the party and the work¬ 
ing class, shall be summarily dismissed from 
positions of responBlblllty, expelled from the 
party and exposed before the general public.” 

Communists in the State relief adminis¬ 
tration have used as a smoke screen for their 
activities a CIO union called the State. 
County, and Municipal Workers of America. 
Such use of legal organizations is on old 
tactic of the Communist Party. By hiding 
behind what appears to be a labor organiza¬ 
tion, and by using as "fronts" non-Com- 
munlsts led Into such an organization, they 
are able to screen their activities. The 
Communists then endeavor to make it appear 
that attacks on them are attacks on a labor 
union. 

Communists control SCMWA 

Your committee knows that the leadership 
of this SliA group is communistic. In order 
to deny this fact, when questioned before 
the committee, thcee leaders would have to 
perjure themselves. For this rcacon, they 
devised the strategy of hiring attorneys, in 
every case either Communists or known sym¬ 
pathizers, who In purporting to represent 
the best interests of all members of the so- 
called union, made It clear to all cf them 
that they should not answer questions rela¬ 
tive to communism. This meant that Com¬ 
munists and non-Communista alike, who 
were members of the so-called union, would 
refuse to answer questions relative to com¬ 
munism. This saved the Communists from 
the necessity of being the only ones forced 
to refuse to answer In order to escape ex¬ 
posure or possible prosecution for perjury. 
Non-Communists were thus used as a 
screen. 

The record shows that your committee 
constantly advised members of this Com¬ 
munist-controlled organization, that if they 
were not Communists they should answer 
the questions frankly and not be dupes for 
Communist hoodlums. But the typical 
Communist discipline was already so well in¬ 
culcated into the minds of the members of 
this organization, that only a few had the 
courage to defy their leaders by stating to 
the committee that they were not Commu¬ 
nists. and they did not believe in commu¬ 
nism. Those who did testify were dismissed 
from the union for so doing. In contrast to 
the attitude of the disciplined members of 
this so-called union were all of the other 


witnesses who came before the committee. 
In every case without attorneys, and In every 
case with a willingness to answer questions 
put by the committee relative to commu¬ 
nism. 

• • • * • 

Communist infiltration 

This analysis of the Communist tactics 
employed In Russia when their status was 
comparable to their current status in the 
United States, explains the presence of Com¬ 
munists In so many American legal organiza¬ 
tions formed to foster progressive reforms. 
This shows, also, that the interest of the 
Communists in these organizations is not an 
honest interest in the things for which the 
organizations stand, but rather, a desire to 
use the opportunity afforded by work within 
such groups, to establish contacts helpful in 
the dissemination of agitational propaganda, 
used by the Communists in preparation for 
the overthrow of our Government. 

In a further discussion of this tactic, the 
official history says: 

"In this difficult period, the Bolsheviks set 
an example of how legal work should be com¬ 
bined with illegal work. 

"It Is evident that that example is being 
followed by the Communist gangsters in the 
United States today through their activities 
In the SCMWA and similar groups." 

The official history said further: 

"The Bolsheviks wanted to create a new 
party, a Bolshevist party, which would serve 
as a model for all who wanted to have a real 
revolutionary Marxist party." 

It Is also evident that this model is now 
being copied by the Stalinists In the United 
States. At another point In the official his¬ 
tory in describing illegal activity the follow¬ 
ing appears: 

"The conference noted that the most Im¬ 
portant rule of Bolshevik tactic.s in periods of 
retreat, namely, to combine Illegal work with 
legal work within the various legally exist¬ 
ing workers societies and unions, was being 
observed in all localities." 

Communist newspaper 

One of the important phases of Communist 
activity is the publication of a newspaper 
for purposes other than mere dissemination 
of news. The confidential Communist 
Party Guide issued from the State head¬ 
quarters In California described the People’s 
World as the Communist newspaper of Cali¬ 
fornia. The official history quotes Lenin as 
saying: 

"A newspaper is not only a collective prop¬ 
agandist and collective agitator, but also a 
collective organizer." 

In publishing the People’s World the 
California Communists demonstrate once 
more the fact that they are simply follow¬ 
ing the pattern laid down by Lenin and 
others, and successfully followed by the 
Bolsheviks in Russia. As a matter of agita¬ 
tion the People’s World often writes articles 
describing suicides by the unemployed. Of 
course. It always blames lack of work for 
those actions, whether or not the actual facts 
BO Indicate. Just as you wou’d expect, the 
official history in describing the work of the 
Bolshevik paper, Pravdu, said: 

"Pravda often reported cases of suicide of 
unemployed and starving workers who bad 
lost all hope of ever finding Jobs again." 

Another statement by the Communists in 
their official history showing the importance 
they attach to a newspaper and the uses 
they can make of it is very Interesting: 

"Pravda helped to organize the mass ac¬ 
tions of the proletariat at the time of a big 
lock-out In St. Petersburg in tlie spring of 
1914. When it was expedient to declare a 
mass strike, Pravda called upon the work¬ 
ers to resort to other forms of struggle such 
as mass meetings in the factories and dem¬ 
onstrations In the states. This could not bo 
stated openly in the newspaper, but the 
cause was understood by class-conscious 
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workers when they read an article by Lenin 
bearing the modest title, *Forms of the Work* 
ing Claes Movement.* and stating at the given 
moment strikes should yield place to a high¬ 
er form of working-class movement • • • 
which meant a call to organize meetings and 
demonstrations. 

*‘In this v/ay, the Illegal revolutionary ac¬ 
tivities of the Bolsheviks were combined with 
legal forms of agitation and organization of 
the masses of the workers through 
Pravda. • • • 

*'Pravda stood in the center of the strug¬ 
gle for the party principle, for the building 
up of a mass working-class revolutionary 
party. Pravda rallied all the legally exist¬ 
ing organizations around the Illegal centers 
of the Bolshevik Party and directed the 
working-class movement toward one definite 
aim • * • preparation for revolution 

• • • in the Pravda editorial office was 

concentrated a large share of the organiza¬ 
tional work of the party; here meetings were 
arranged with representatives from party nu¬ 
clei; here reports were received of party work 
In the mills and factories; and from here 
were transmitted the instructions of the St. 
Petersburg committee and the central com¬ 
mittee of the party.’* 

Pravda o/ California 

Evidence adduced before your committee 
together with an analysis of articles appear¬ 
ing in the People’s World shows conclusively 
that this Communist propaganda organ Is 
simply the Pravda of the California Commu¬ 
nists. It is doing the identical work here 
that Pravda did in the preparation for the 
Russian revolution. Communist Party mem¬ 
bers are constantly admonished to support 
and obtain subscriptions for this Commu¬ 
nist propaganda paper. 

The People’s World was much in evidence 
around the offices of the State relief ad¬ 
ministration investigated by your commit¬ 
tee. Members of the SRA staff openly 
solicited subscriptions for it during working 
hours. It was posted on the bulletin board 
dally in some offices, and in others, copies 
were left on tables where they could be 
conveniently picked up by members of the 
staff. 

During the hearings of your committee, 
this Communist paper printed scurrilous 
attacks upon members of the committee. 
It consistently distorted the facts and re¬ 
sorted to deliberate lies. The committee 
found that a large percentage of the mem¬ 
bers of the SRA Communist-controlled union 
subscribed to this paper. Some of them 
testified before the committee that they 
considered it the only truthful paper in 
Callfornia~and this in spite of the fact 
that the People's World acclaimed the Rus¬ 
sian invasion of Finland. It clumsily 
changed Its policy to pro-Hitlerism when 
the Stalin-Hltler alliance was made, although 
before the alliance it was loud in its con¬ 
demnation of the Nazis. 

Attack preparedness 

The People’s World has recently devoted 
much space to attacks on the American 
preparedness program and the work of J. 
Edgar Hoover. To find such a subversive 
newspaper openly and widely supported by 
members of the State relief administration 
staff affiliated with the SCMWA is shocking 
and disgusting. No one not sympathetic 
with the Communists could read this propa¬ 
ganda sheet without resenting the rank dis¬ 
tortion to which it stoops. It is not a news¬ 
paper in the American sense at all. It is 
the central organ in Californla'of the inter¬ 
national gangsters in the Communist Party. 

Subversive organizations have been greatly 
aided in carrying out their international 
conspiracy in this country by the laxity of 
our laws, designed to curb treason and for¬ 
eign espionage. Law-enforcement agencies 
are the hated enemy of subversive groups. 
They constantly carry on a campaign for 


the purpose of discrediting all agencies of 
Government created to check on subversive 
groups. 

The successful sabotage of European 
democracies by these international gangsters 
has caused our National Government to in¬ 
voke the services of the G-men in the De¬ 
partment of Justice, in order to ascertain 
the extent of plans for sabotage or over¬ 
throw of the American Government. The 
FBI under Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is a depart¬ 
ment of which every American is proud. 
Nothing could be more reassuring to pa¬ 
triotic Americans than knowing that the 
G-men are on the trail of the International 
gangsters working here in America. On the 
other hand, nothing could strike more fear 
Into the hearts of subversive elements than 
being cognizant of surveillance by Mr. 
Hoover's O-men. In view of these facta, it is 
not surprising that in recent months the 
Communists have embarked upon a scur¬ 
rilous smear campaign, intended to discredit 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Department of 
Justice. 

Smear methods 

As is usual with these despicable vermin, 
they are not attacking Mr. Hoover on the 
grounds that he is checking on subversive 
activities, but rather they are pretending to 
see in his work an attack on labor unions. 
In other words, the subversive groups are 
once more attempting to hide behind Amer¬ 
ican labor, once more proclaiming that their 
civil liberties are in jeopardy, once more 
screaming that constitutional rights are be¬ 
ing violated, once more conducting a typical 
scheming, underhanded smear campaign, 
all of which is planned to do Just one thing— 
that is to carry out the Communist program 
of smearing everyone, and every organiza¬ 
tion that conducts a fight against their sub¬ 
versive machinations. 

Naturally the Communist-controlled SRA 
union has been called upon to do its part in 
the “smear Hoover’’ campaign. The fact 
that this campaign originated with the Com¬ 
munist Party is not open to doubt. Every 
piece of Communist literature published in 
recent months has carried analogous attacks 
on the FBI. For instance, a May Day 
pamphlet recently issued from the National 
Communist Party office in New York said: 

“The Bill of Rights is being trampled under 
foot by the Dies Committee and FBI. At¬ 
tempts are made to curb and cripple the 
trade unions. Antiwar fighters, especially 
the Communists, are being persecuted and 
Jailed.” 

Another Communist May Day pamphlet 
written by Louis Budenz says: 

“In Detroit the plug-uglies of J. Edgar 
Hoover—who learned his lessons from the 
strike-breaker and labor spy. William J. 
Burns—have shown their true, hideous 
faces.” 

• * • * * 

False peace stand 

In recent months, the Communists have 
endeavored to maintain connections with 
the masses by setting themselves up as the 
champions for peace. Any thinking person 
should easily see through this smoke screen. 
The Communists are yelling for peace be¬ 
cause this offers a convenient method for 
carrying on propaganda against the Allies 
and in favor of the Hitler-Stalin Alliance. 

They have hit upon a clever slogan, “The 
Yanks are not coming.” This slogan is be¬ 
ing publicized in practically all Communist 
literature Just as is the attack on the FBI. 
Under the guise of a demand for peace, the 
Communists are fighting the American pre¬ 
paredness program which has the support of 
all informed and patriotic Americans. The 
Bubverslve groups want to keep America 
weak. They would like to see us fall prey 
to the Hitler or Stalin war machines. They 
would like to see us unable to defend our¬ 
selves if attacked by their international 


gangster cohorts. They wotUd like to keep 
us unable to prevent sabotage perpetrated 
from the inside. They would like to see 
America make the same mistake, that many 
nations of Europe made, when they sought 
peace through unpreparedness. 

Unfortunately many Americans are today 
being fooled by the fake peace propaganda of 
the Communists. As part of their program 
the Communists are carrying on a vicious at¬ 
tack against President Roosevelt in which 
they condemn him for being more friendly 
to the Allies than to Hitler. As usual, the 
Communists pretend to see in the realistic 
and necessary American preparedness pro¬ 
gram. an attack on labor unions. In fact, 
this subversive group, which has reduced ly¬ 
ing and deception to a fine art, can be ex¬ 
pected to find an attack on labor unions in 
most anything. Bo the “Yanks are not 
coming” and “Stop Roosevelt’s war policies” 
are being added to the current slogans of 
the International gangsters. 

In the People’s World handbill favoring the 
Patterson slate referred to above, among the 
charges against the New Deal are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Tremendous boost in war appropriations; 
sale of military secrets and airplanes to Al¬ 
lies; Roosevelt administration no longer neu¬ 
tral—assists Allies.” 

If Stalin and Hitler were being assisted 
they would not complain. 

Cripple legitimate unions 

An official Communist May Day circular 
offers a fine example of propaganda condemn¬ 
ing American aid to Finland, and showing 
the utilization of the slogan, ‘”rhe Yanks 
are not coming” by this group: 

“Under the hypocritical slogans of neutral¬ 
ity and aid to the democracies by methods 
short of war, big business and the Roosevelt 
government have lifted the arms embargo, 
and turned America into an arms factory for 
the Allies, opposing the ending of war. and 
doing everything In their power to spread it. 
Through this and similar measures such as 
loans to Finland and the Scandinavian 
countries, through diplomatic intervention 
and other aid to the Finnish White Guards, 
American Imperialism has already taken a 
long step toward dragging the American 
people into war. ♦ • * Attempts are be¬ 

ing made to curb and cripple the trade- 
unions. Antiwar fighters, especially the 
Communists, are being persecuted and jailed. 
* • • The workers organized in the CIO. 

AFL, and railroad brotherhoods, the young 
people through the American Youth Con¬ 
gress, the tolling farmers, and the Negro peo¬ 
ple through the militant organizations, are 
daily expressing their opposition to the war 
and hunger program. The slogan, ‘The 
Yanks are not coming’ has become the rally¬ 
ing cry of millions.” 

A strikingly similar combination of the 
slogan “The Yanks are not coming” with 
the anti-Finnish propaganda is contained in 
a SCMWA bulletin. This bulletin also con¬ 
tains the typical Communist propaganda 
against the Allies. It says: 

“ ’The Yanks are not coming’ was the 
slogan selected by the 117 official delegates 
from 63 counties. • * ♦ Britain and 

Prance’s encouragement of the invasions of 
China, Ethiopia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, and their nonintervention in Spain, 
Indicates that the ruling classes are not par¬ 
ticularly interested in maintaining democ¬ 
racy. The recent great amount of propa¬ 
ganda about Finland and the contributions 
of Italy, England, and other nations, of planes 
and credits to that nation, did not stem from 
love of democracy but from the desire of 
capitalist nations to provoke a war against 
the Soviet Union, a Socialist nation.” 

SRA Communists 

The Communist group in SRA has fiooded 
the State offices with propaganda following 
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the Communist Party line. In fact, the 
State relief administration has apparently 
become a spearhead of the entire Communist 
propaganda campaign In California. This 
phase of the so-called union’s activity will be 
considered again below. 

BScnoN n 

The chameleonic Communist Party line 
ofttlmes results in a change of immediate 
policy, but the long time objective, namely, 
the setting up of a dictatorship, never 
changes. The necessity of making changes 
to coordinate with new policies of Soviet 
Russia is a great handicap to the Communist 
Party consistency. During the years when 
the Communists regarded the Nazis as ene¬ 
mies of Soviet Russia, they propagandized 
against the Nazis and organized groups such 
as the Hollywood Anti-Nazi League through 
which to carry on such activity. The Peo¬ 
ple’s World and other organs of the party 
during this period could not think of vile 
enough names to call Adolf Hitler. In 
an offlcial Los Angeles County Communist 
publication Issued in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Los Angeles 
County Communist organization, and writ¬ 
ten before the Hitler-Stalin pact, the fol¬ 
lowing statement appears: 

“In the name of the Communist Party of 
the United States, Earl Browder and William 
C. pfjster. general secretary and chairman, 
respectively, have written to Pre.sldcnt 
Roosevelt and to all Members of the Congress 
of the United States, pledging the party 
support of President Roosevelt's peace poli¬ 
cies as approved by the majority of the 
American people.” 

At another point In the same publication. 
It says: 

“In this period of war crisis, when Hitler 
and the Munlchmen are spreading their 
hideous destruction, the military defense of 
our country becomes a key factor for na¬ 
tional security.” 

The program of the Communists as set 
forth in this publication listed as its 
twelfth plank the following: 

“Full official city and county support of 
President Roosevelt’s peace policy of collec¬ 
tive security, cooperation of all local law- 
etiforcement bodies with Federal services 
for detection and prosecution of all agents 
and .‘jpies of Nazi, Japanese, and other Fas¬ 
cist governments lu local aircraft and fish¬ 
ing industries.” 

The ink was hardly dry on this publication 
when the Hitler-Stalin pact was signed. 
During their campaign against the Nazis, the 
Communists had believed that Soviet Russia 
would conclude a pact with the Allies against 
Hitler. When the world was stunned by the 
agreement between Hiller and Stalin, the 
Communists fumbled for several days with¬ 
out knowing how to explain the unexpected 
turn of events calling for the formulation 
of an entirely new party line. 

Stalin-Nazi switch 

Stalin had given Hitler the assurance he 
needed against attacks from the east. In 
order to make It possible for him to start 
his campaign of destruction against the 
Scandinavian countries and the small re¬ 
publics to the west. In explaining their 
change of attitude toward the Nazis, after 
the pact was signed, the Communists reached 
the zenith of hypocrisy. The Russian Com¬ 
missar of Foreign Affairs in addressing the 
supreme Soviet of the U. 8. S. R., said: 

“It is our duty to think of the Interests of 
the Soviet people, the Interests of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics • • *. Only 

when It became clear to us that the German 
Government desired to change Its foreign 
policy so as to secure an Improvement in the 
relations with the U. S. S. R. was the basis 
found for the conclusion of a Soviet-German 
nonaggressive pact. Everybody knows that 
during the last 6 years, ever since the Na¬ 
tionalist Socialists (Nazis) came into power, 
political relations between Germany and the 


U. 8. S. R. have been strained • • •. Ex¬ 
posing the hullabaloo raised in the British. 
French, and American press about Germany’s 
plans for the seizure of the Soviet Ukraine, 
Stalin said. Tt looks as if the purpose of this 
suspicious hullabaloo was to incense the So¬ 
viet Union against Germany, to poison the 
atmosphere and to provoke a conflict with 
Germany without any visible ground.* 

• • • Wo have always stood for amity 

between the peoples of U. S. S. R. and Ger¬ 
many for the growth and development of 
friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the German people. * * • 

Is it really difficult to understand that the 
U. S. S. B. is pursuing and will continue to 
pursue its own Independent policy, based 
upon the Interests of the peoples of the 
U. S. S, R. and only their interests? • • • 

This pact not only eliminates the menace of 
a war with Germany, narrows down the zone 
of possible hostilities in Europe, and serves 
thereby the cause of universal peace; it must 
open to us new possibilities of increasing our 
strength.” 

No greater batch of lies was ever concocted 
by the Stalinists than those used In their 
attempt to justify the Hitler-Btalln pact, and 
the changes in their propaganda and policies, 
made necessary thereby. It is difficult to 
imagine such a brazen liar as was Stalin 
when he accused Americans of trying to pro¬ 
voke war between Russia and Germany. 'Fhe 
fact of the matter was, that his gangsters In 
this country were busy conducting Nazi cam¬ 
paigns because they feared a possible plan of 
Adolf Hitler to drive to the east, which 
drive was described, by Hitler, In his book,® 
Mein Kampf, and which was most certainly 
not an invention of the American press, as 
claimed by Stalin. 

Molotov's lies 

Hypocrisy, Communist style, bristles also 
in Molotov's claim that the Communists al¬ 
ways stood for friendship between Germany 
and Russia. Molotov told the truth when he 
mentioned the previously existing strained 
relations between Russia and Germany. It 
was obviously these strained relations that 
caused the Stalinists in this country to carry 
on an anti-Nazi campaign In the interests of 
the Soviet Union. It was the end of these 
strained rclatloiis, and the Hitler-StaUn 
Pact, that caused the Stalinists In America to 
completely change their position by com¬ 
mencing attacks against American prepared- 
neFs measures, and also by condemning as 
“unneutral,” those who continued to de¬ 
nounce Hitler, Just as the Stalinists did be¬ 
fore the pact. This change of policy on their 
part was brought about solely in the interest 
of the Stalinist dictatorship even though 
8\ich lntere.st l.s directly adverse to the na¬ 
tional safety of this country. Molotov lied 
again when he said the pact was In the In¬ 
terest of universal peace. He knew that the 
real purpose of the pact was to give Hitler 
the protection he needed In the east, to per¬ 
mit him to turn his destructive efforts In 
another direction. 

The awkward change of the CommunLst 
policy In this country brought about by the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact Is also excmpllfled In their 
change of heart relative to Federal Investiga¬ 
tion of Nazi and Fascist spies. Since the pact 
has made the Communist and Nazi termites 
in this country part of the same “fifth 
column,” they now stand together In a cam¬ 
paign to smear the counterespionage work 
of the FBI which the Communists them¬ 
selves advocated before the pact. All of these 
examples add to the abundance of evidence, 
showing that the allegiance of the Commu¬ 
nist Party members is not to the United 
States. They demonstrate the danger and 
the foolishness Involved in permitting such 
foreign directed agents to carry on their 
poison propaganda under the cloak of official 
positions in the State relief administration. 
They show the imposslbiUty of relying upon 


their stated or pretended intentions in deter¬ 
mining the real nature of their program. 

Not long ago, the Communists carried on 
an extensive campaign in favor of lifting the 
embargo on the shipment of arms to Loyalist 
Spain, giving as their reason the fact that 
a small nation was being invaded by outside 
forces. But when the United States pro¬ 
posed to help Finland and to lift the em¬ 
bargo on shipments of arms to the Allies, the 
Communists scurried to form peace councils 
for the purpose of denouncing everyone as 
*‘unneutral” who advocated the same changes 
In the statutes which the Communists ad¬ 
vocated before the Hitler-Stalin Pact. 

Compulsory military training 

Another example of Communist hypocrisy 
Is their attitude toward compulsory military 
training In the United States. In the offlcial 
history of the party, referred to above, de¬ 
scribing some of the measures taken by the 
Bolsheviks In Russia after they seized power, 
the following appears: 

“Therefore the Congress considered it the 
fundamental task of the party (Communist) 
to adopt the most energetic and resolute 
measures to strengthen the self-dlsclpllno 
and discipline of the workers and peasants, 
to prepare the masses for self-sacrificing de¬ 
fense of the Socialist country, to organize 
the Red army and to introduce universal 
military training.” 

It is quite apparent that the Communists 
advocate militury training for Rus.*5lans be¬ 
cause they want Rtissia to be strong. They 
denounce military training in America be¬ 
cause they want America to be weak. 

The Communists are now condemning 
American foreign policy as imperialistic, 
Tlie proposal of some United States Senators 
that we purchase certain Islands near the 
Canal Zone is labeled “an imnerialistic 
scheme” by the Stalinists. The sale of arms 
to the Allies is condemned as a program of 
the American imperialists. The United 
States is placed on their list of hated im¬ 
perialistic nations. As an indication of what 
might be expected from Communists In this 
country in case we were compelled to defend 
ourselves against Stalin or his pal, Hitler, one 
needs only to turn again to the offlcial his¬ 
tory of the Communist Party for a statement 
of its attitude toward what It terms, “an. 
Imperialistic country,” It should also be 
borne In mind that the United States Is 
classed ns a bourgeois nation In Communist 
terminology. 

The offlcial history says: 

“In oppo.sitlon to the Men.shevik and 
Boclallst revolutionary policy of defending 
the bourgeois fatherland, the Bolsheviks 
(Stalinists) advanced a policy of ‘the defeat 
of one’s own government In the ImperiaUat 
war.’ This meant voting against war credits, 
forming Illegal revolutionary organizations 
In the armed forces, supporting fraterniza¬ 
tion among the soldiers at the front, organ¬ 
izing revolutionary actions of the workers 
and peasants against the war, and turning 
these actions Into an uprising against one’s 
own imperialist government. * • • Lenin 
held that the policy of working for the de¬ 
feat of one’s own Imperialist government 
must be pursued not only by the Russian 
revolutionaries, but by the revolutionary 
parties of the working class In all the bellig¬ 
erent countries. • • * The Bolshevik 

Party (Communist) was the only proletarian 
party which remained faithful to the cause 
of socialism and internationalism and which 
organized civil war against Its own imperial¬ 
ist government.” 

Since the United States Is now called Im¬ 
perialistic, these quotations may be the basis 
for determining what the Communist policy 
might be in case this country faced a crisis. 
Along this line, the following quotation from 
the official history is also Indicative: 

“Lenin always taught that without a revo¬ 
lution of the working class, capitalism can¬ 
not be overthrown; therefore, while defining 
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Imperialism as moribund capitalism, Lenin 
at the same time showed that 'imperialism 
Is the eve of the social revolution of the 
proletariat.'" 

Let persons who scoff at and ridicule the 
fight against communism in America con¬ 
sider well these expressions of policy recom¬ 
mended for Communists engaged in sabotag¬ 
ing their own nations. The Communists in 
America, with their dreams of themselves at 
the head of a Communist dictatorship in 
America, may be laughed at now by persons 
who fall to comprehend their insidiousness, 
but in case of a crisis In America, those who 
today ridicule antl-Communist activities will 
find that their apathy to duty has actually 
aided the activities of traitorous interna¬ 
tional gangsters. 

Army, Navy threatened 

It is well known that Stalinists in Amer¬ 
ica are today attempting to extend vicious 
activity into our Army and Navy. Some 
of this termltlng is on the west coast. 
The legislature will remember that William 
J. Plunkert was appointed by Governor Olson 
to a position as Deputy State Relief Admin¬ 
istrator Immediately after the Olson admin¬ 
istration came into power. Plunkert then 
commenced a Communist program in the 
State relief administration and only a 
storm of protests caused the Governor to 
dismiss him from the State service. Almost 
Immediately after this dismissal, Plunkert 
became field representative for an organiza¬ 
tion similar to the SRA union. It is called 
the United Federal Workers of America. Its 
purpose is to organize Federal employees. 
In a bulletin issued by this organization on 
November 29. 1939, the Communist activities 
of Mr. Plunkert are made apparent under 
the heading "Field representatives report,’* 
where it is stated: 

"W. J. Plunkert Just came back from a 
trip to Oregon and Washington (State). In 
Oregon, the WPA State Administrator sent 
out official notices that he was In town and 
would speak. The same thing happened at 
Bonneville Dam and in Saattle. Organiza¬ 
tion is proceeding at Bremerton Navy Yard, 
where there are 7,000 Federal employees." 

Here we have a known Communist report¬ 
ing on organizing work among our Armed 
Forces. This Stalinist, during the period ho 
was with the State, was able to start much 
of the SRA Infiltration that still exists. He 
offers a good example of the type of official 
that this administration had permitted to 
find a place in the State relief administra¬ 
tion. The interest of this man in gaining 
a place in the SRA should be apparent from 
his present activities. Although he is gone, 
the SRA is still loaded with Bill Plunkerts. 
They are effectively carrying on the work in 
which he was so interested. 

Communiat gangsters 

It cannot be emphasized too often that 
the Stalinists In America are a disciplined 
army of international gangsters. Their im¬ 
mediate policies change in accordance with 
desires of Dictator Stalin. Their plans do not 
call for actual seizure of power until they are 
prepared, and assured of a fair chance of suc¬ 
cess. This strategy also is outlined in the 
official history where they say: 

"The Bolshevik Party was opposed to 
armed action at that time, for it considered 
that the revolutionary crisis had not yet ma¬ 
tured, that the army and the provinces were 
not yet prepared to support an uprising in 
the capital, and that an isolated and prema¬ 
ture rising might only make it easier for the 
counterrevolutionaries to crush the van¬ 
guard of the revolution,” 

Let no one suppose that because the Com¬ 
munists are not uprising now, that they are 
not planning, preparing, and awaiting the 
opportune moment to strike at the founda¬ 
tions of American liberty. 


Communists direct strategy 

The Communist-devised strategy followed 
by members of the so-called union who ap¬ 
peared before your committee and refused 
to testify, placed them in a very definite class 
by themselves. All other SRA employees ap¬ 
peared before the committee without coun¬ 
sel; made no complaints about the questions 
asked by the committee; and all answered the 
questions frankly and easily. In some cases 
the Communists failed to tell those whom 
they Influenced, that refusal to testify con¬ 
stituted a crime under the California penal 
code. In cases where they did so advise their 
group, they assured them that the committee 
would never cause any of the recalcitrants to 
be prosecuted. But the Communists were 
wrong in this. After enduring the defiance 
of the Communist-influenced staff members 
with patience through an entire hearing in 
Alameda, only to find the same defiance in 
Visalia, the committee felt compelled to take 
action. Your committee felt called upon to 
defend the dignity of government against 
this typical Communist tactic of displaying 
contempt for that which they would destroy. 
Charges were brought against one of the 
SRA Communists in Tulare County. They 
were based upon his refu.sal to produce rec¬ 
ords of the Communist group when ordered 
to do so by the committee. The committee 
had evidence that outside money had been 
obtained to subsidize the activities of the 
SRA Communists who formed the so-called 
union in order to screen their activities. 
The financial records of this group might 
show the extent to which outside subversive 
groups contributed to its support. For this 
reason, the records were subpenaed by the 
committee. The Communist financial secre¬ 
tary of the Tulare local of the Sendo union 
was convicted on the charges brought against 
him by a Jury In Visalia. His case is now on 
appeal. Other charges are pending in Stock- 
ton and more will probably be brought in the 
near future. 

The committee feels, that it is necessary 
to deal firmly with the Communists and their 
followers in the SRA, in order to uphold the 
laws of the State of California and also to 
force these subversive gang.sters to respect 
the Government which they despise. Since 
the prosecution in Visalia, the SRA Com¬ 
munists have apparently decided to revert 
to the strategy they first employed in tes¬ 
tifying before your committee, namely, that 
which called for the denying of all Com¬ 
munist affiliations, even in the face of in¬ 
controvertible evidence. 

Gangsters in Workers Alliance 

Proof of same as previously pointed out, 
this Communist group has not limited its 
propaganda activities to the SRA offices. It 
Is carrying its poison propaganda to the un¬ 
employed in accordance with directions of 
the international gangsters seeking destruc¬ 
tion of American democracy. There Is much 
evidence to show that the Communist staff 
members cooperate with the COmmunlst- 
controlled Workers Alliance by encouraging 
relief applicants to Join the alliance. Some¬ 
times this was done openly and sometimes 
by the dropping of an easily understood hint. 

The agents of Joe Stalin, czar of all the 
Communists, have constructed a propa¬ 
ganda network reaching out to the unfortu¬ 
nate and discontented throughout Califor¬ 
nia, reaching out for the purpose of luring 
them into Communist organizations where 
the Communists hope to Influence them to 
follow revolutionary leadership. As an ex¬ 
ample of the propaganda fed to the unem¬ 
ployed by the Communists, the following 
quotation from a widely distributed Com¬ 
munist pamphlet is notable. Under the 
heading, "What will a workers’ revolution 
achieve?" a glowing picture is painted In 
these words: 

"With the overthrow of capitalism and the 
Introduction of a new social system, a class¬ 


less society, there would be tremendous 
changes and almost unlimited possibilities 
for advancing the welfare of all. While we 
cannot give detaHs in advance of this devel¬ 
opment, the approximate results would be as 
follows: (ly The abolition of poverty; (2) the 
abolition of the mass murder known as war; 
(3) tremendous expansion of production 
through the removal of the obstruction of 
profit making, the workers having the oppor¬ 
tunity of consuming the bulk of what they 
produce; (4) the disappearance of panics and 
unemployment, as in the event of overpro¬ 
duction, the people would simply cut work¬ 
ing hours, or take a holiday until consump¬ 
tion overtook production, at least until the 
surplus was greatly reduced; (5) the elimi¬ 
nation of the costs of armies and navies (the 
burden now paid by the capitalists out of 
the surplus values exploited from the work¬ 
ers); (6) enormous reduction in crime 
through the removal of its main cause, pov¬ 
erty, and consequently a reduction or elimi¬ 
nation of police, judges, jailers, and other 
present expenditure; (7) reduction in gen¬ 
eral waste such os competitive advertising 
and other nonessentials.” 

These are but a part of the many promi.se8 
held out by Communist agents to the people 
whom they hope to recruit into their army 
of destruction. Tlie fact that these promises 
would never be kept is unimportant to the 
International gangsters who make them, 
since once they have seized power, they can 
proceed ns they have in Russia, to stamp 
out all of the liberties of the people, and to 
liquidate anyone who dares to object to their 
tyranny. Americans are unwise who laugh 
at such promlse.s, underestimating their ef¬ 
fect on those who find themselves in un¬ 
fortunate circumstances, due either to in¬ 
ability or economic conditions. It is foolish 
to fail to recognize the ability of Commu¬ 
nists to attract the discontented, by holding 
out to them promises which they would never 
attempt to fulfill even if given the opportu¬ 
nity. By such promises followers arc gained. 
As the Communists themselves say in their 
twentieth anniversary booklet; 

"The Communist Party of the United 
States, although a relatively small minority 
party * * • exerts an influence upon 

public thought far beyond the confines of 
its membership,” 

In this publication they described some 
of their activity in Los Angeles in the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

"By 1929, the party had gained a great deal 
of experience in various forms of mass work. 
In 1930, in the midst of the crisis, the party, 
together with the trade-union unity league, 
organized a huge mass meeting of over 40,000 
people at the city hall on the question of 
adequate aid to the unemployed. The dem¬ 
onstrators carrying slogans demanding ‘work 
or wages’ were met by more than the usual 
array of police and although the demonstra¬ 
tion was finally broken up, the prestige of 
the party was lifted Immeasurably in the eyes 
of the working people of Los Angeles." 

This latter statement bears testimony to 
the ability of the Communists to take ad¬ 
vantage of a crisis in order to enfiame masses 
of people, and to Induce them to follow 
Communist leadership, even though in most 
cases, the followers do not know whom they 
are following. 

Trained to smear 

Communists arc trained in the uses of 
propaganda. They are experts at "smear" 
campaigns. In attacking an individual, no 
He is too vicious if it servos their purpose. 
Their "smear" campaign against J. Edgar 
Hoover; their "smear" campaign against 
Martin Dies; their "smear" campaign against 
the members of your committee—all of these 
and others serve to reveal the web of power¬ 
ful propaganda contacts which they have 
spun throughout the United States by a 
series of steps following the identical pat- 
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tern now being used In the State relief ad¬ 
ministration. 

• • * • « 

Nonpartisan League 

Labor’s Nonpartisan League was one of the 
leaders In the third term movement until 
the Communists turned against Roosevelt. 
When this happened. It hurriedly rescinded 
Its endorsement of the third term, denounced 
Roosevelt, termed his supporters reaction¬ 
aries. and placed itself squarely behind the 
Patterson slate of Democratic convention 
delegates. Use of Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League for the launching of a third party, 
based upon a coalition of groups rccom* 
mended by the Communist Party, Is described 
in another section of this report. 

• « * • • 

Charges have been preferred against those 
witnesses who defied your committee by re¬ 
fusing to answer its questions during the 
Stockton inquiry. In referring to this, a 
SCMWA bulletin Issued May 10, demon¬ 
strates the old strategy of the Communists 
who can always be counted upon to yell 
"peisecutlon" and to see their He factories 
in motion the minute their activities run 
afoul of the law. The bulletin says: 

“Like a tiger who has tasted blood, the 
Yorty committee caused the arrests of 19 
Stockton union members on charges of con¬ 
tempt of a legislative committee. They were 
paraded through the waiting room and 
promptly whisked away in the ’Black Marla* 
to the local bastille, where they were held 
pending ball. During the 24 hours required 
to raise ball, eight of the men'were held In 
the Infamous 'Tank No. 1,* forced to sleep on 
the floor because of lack of beds and denied 
the right to receive visitors or receive food 
and smokes sent in by friends. 

"Within one-half hour of this Incident, the 
State office of the SRA fired every member 
cited. The local director, Fred Le Pevre, 
promptly rehlred them. Needless to say, the 
heat on him has increased as a result of this 
courageous action. * • * 

"'Tlie notorious labor-hating police Judge, 
E. E. Breitenbucher. asked the total ball of 
$9,500 cash or $36,000 property ball. 

"Due to Intense intimidation by the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, it took some time to raise this 
fabulous sum. • * • The city of Stockton 
is preparing to spend thousands of dollars 
lor individual persecution of each union 
member by Jury trial." 

Once again in this bulletin, the old Com¬ 
munist gag of hiding behind union member¬ 
ship is in evidence. The fact that the per¬ 
sons who violated the law were members of 
the Communist-controlled union la used by 
the Communists to claim that a union Is 
being persecuted. The plain fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that a section of the Penal Code is 
being Invoked against all those who violated 
It without any regard to their membership 
or nonmembership in any labor union. 

• * • * • 
Liberties threatened 

American liberties and freedom were won 
at the sacrifice of the lives of many of our 
forefathers. Subversive elements working In 
the United States today would destroy the 
liberties and freedom guaranteed by our 
Constitution. They would place us under 
the Iron heel of dictatorship along with the 
other millions of human beings now suffer¬ 
ing from oppression. To fight against this 
Is the present duty of every American. 

We must not permit ourselves to be fooled 
by the Communist Party Into thinking that 
It Is anything else than a part of a lying, 
scheming, pernicious army of International 
gangsters, determined to destroy and dese¬ 
crate human dignity and civilization. The 
American people have already been fed with 
BO much propaganda, ridiculing and smear¬ 
ing those who have endeavored to expose 
the fifth columns that It is difficult for any¬ 
one to describe the unbelievable extent to 


which subversive activities have been carried 
on in this country without being accused by 
the uninformed of being cither an alarmist 
or guilty of exaggeration. But real, shock¬ 
ing facts of the situation must be brought 
home to the people of the United States. 
Only an aroused and patriotic America can 
in the last analysis end the march of the 
fifth column through this Nation. The fight 
against the fifth column must be carried on 
With firm and unswerving determination. 

Your committee recommends; 

1. That a thorough Investigation of all 
subversive activities in California be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible. 

2. That laws be enacted both by the United 
States and by the State to force the fifth- 
column propagandists to march out In the 
open where their promises and proposals 
can be Judged with full knowledge of what 
Is back of them. Laws must also be enacted 
to strengthen our defense against those col¬ 
umns of the international army of gang¬ 
sters which are assigned to duties calling 
for actual physical sabotage. 

3. That constant vigilance must be main¬ 
tained to detect, expose, and bring an end to, 
every new phase of subversive activity de¬ 
vised by the marauding international gang¬ 
sters. 

4. That a complete analysis of our edu¬ 
cational system be undertaken to determine 
the cau.se of its failure to inculcate students 
with a true appreciation of American democ¬ 
racy. 

« « « • « 

7. And that most important of all, a sound 
constructive program of reemployment be 
determined upon and executed through the 
cooperatioif of Government, business, and 
labor. This Is a necessary defense measure. 
Subversive groups feed the fires of discontent 
created by economic break-down. Their 
lying propaganda and promises are doubled 
In effectiveness during periods of economic 
uncertainty. The combined intelligence and 
patriotism of all Americans must cause them 
to support whatever equitable economic ad¬ 
justments are necessary to put an end to this 
scourge of unemployment. Doles are not the 
answer. Doles and demoralization go hand 
In hand. The great morale that has always 
characterized the American people must be 
safeguarded. The calamity howlers must be 
met by a deafening rour of American Indus¬ 
trial activity. 

* « * * * 

Asskmblt Relief Investigating 
Committee, 

Samuel William Youty, 

Chairman. 


Call Mr. Truman, He Did The Trick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include a very timely and thoughtful 
editorial from the Port Jervis Union- 
Gazette in my district: 

Call Mr. Hiuman, He Did the Trick 

Today the Senate gets another earful of 
the case of Truman against MacArthur. 
General Marshall is slated to tell the Senate 
just what the five-star general has done that 
merits his firing by the President so sud¬ 
denly, mysteriously, and unexplalnedly. But 
getting General Marshall In the limelight as 


question-answerer will not answer the 5R(’4 
question, which Is, and will be, until an¬ 
swered: Why did Truman fire MacArihur so 
peremptorily and without explanation? 

Only the President know.*? why he took 
such summary action, jeopardizing the entire 
International and U. N. activity In the Far 
East as well as Europe. So far Mr. Truman 
has kept silent, which is evidently something 
very difficult for him to do. Ho Is side¬ 
stepping the entire matter and le.avlng Gen¬ 
eral Marshall and others to bear the onits of 
an net that has brought down the wi-ath of 
millions upon his head. Maybe Truman was 
right—he says to hold our decision until all 
the facts have been given—but will we get all 
of them? 

So far the facts as divulged by the Presi¬ 
dent and General MacArthur have cast an 
awfully suspicious cloud upon the admin¬ 
istration and Its Hlss-Acheson-Marshall- 
Truman actions. Mr. Acheson said that he 
stood by Hiss as he had always done: per¬ 
haps Alger was a great help to him in his 
plans; evidently he was, for as the Acheson 
Man fYlday he surely put something over and 
Is still In good repute In the office ol Secretary 
of State. So far we have not heard anything 
about vrhether Mr. Hiss’ valuable aid is still 
possible from behind the bars. Hiss suits 
Acheson. Acheson suits Truman. 'Truman 
suits—well, he Is helping Big Joe a lot just 
at present. 

Mr. Truman, so quick to answer anyone 
on any subject from flat notes to smashed 
noses, Is strangely silent. Let’s hear from 
him on the MacArthur matter. 

The United Statet Still Offers Opportu¬ 
nities for Success 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a veiT 
dear and personal friend of mine, Mr. 
Charles Simonelli, has just been pro¬ 
moted by the Universal Pictures Co. as 
manager of its eastern advertising and 
publicity department, whose offices are 
in New York. His career is another 
example that opportunities for success 
in this great country of ours and under 
our system of free enterprise are still 
open and available to young people. 

I have known Mr. Simonelli for many 
years: I have occasion to see him fre¬ 
quently and I cherish his friendship. I 
had the pleasure of meeting him through 
another very distinguished and fine gen¬ 
tleman, the Honorable James V. Man- 
gano, who made his mark in public life. 
I note with particular pride the heights 
to which Mr. Simonelli has risen, know¬ 
ing the humble origin from w^hich he 
stems and the fact that he was raised in 
a neighborhood where the ratio of crime 
has been a matter of deep concern to 
many people. 

Despite many handicaps, Mr. Simon¬ 
elli continued in his march toward a suc¬ 
cessful business career. Unfortunately, 
not all young people are possessed oi 
such strong character and they fall prey 
to environmental influences. For them 
the success of Charles Simonelli shoUiJ 
serve as an example and a guide. 
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At this time I am placing in the Rec¬ 
ord a brief article on the subject which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle May 3. 
1951, and which reads as follows: 
Charles Sxmonellx Head of Unxvsrsal’s Ao 
Department 

The promotion of Charles Slmonelll to the 
post of manager of the eastern advertising 
and publicity department of Universal Pic¬ 
tures Co.. Inc., is announced by David A. 
Llpton. vice president In charge of adver¬ 
tising and publicity. 

Mr. Slmonelll, still on the sunny side of 
30 (by a couple of years), is the south Brook¬ 
lyn ex-newsboy who rose from office boy at 
Universal to his current position in a scant 
10 years. As a youngster he played stlckball 
on Hicks Street, later went to Manual Train¬ 
ing High School. 

In his new post as head of the New York 
office of the Universal Pictures advertising 
and publicity department, Slmonelll will 
continue to serve as executive In charge of 
national exploitation, the post he held at 
the time of his promotion. 

The eastern advertising and publicity ex¬ 
ecutive staff under Slmonelll will consist of 
Philip Gerard, eastern publicity manager, 
and Jeff Livingston, eastern advertising 
manager. 

Tlie promotion of Slmonelll is In line with 
the policy of Universal Pictures of promotion 
from within the ranks. Slmonelll Joined 
Universal in 1942. In March 1943, 6 months 
after he joined the advertising and publicity 
department, he was promoted to cooperative 
advertising work. In the fall of 1943 he was 
placed In charge of all commercial tie-ups 
for the company. Suljscqucntly, he became 
a field exploitation representative and was 
eventually placed in charge of out-of-town 
openings. In 1945 he handled radio promo¬ 
tion and exploitation in connection with 
the openings of pictures. In May 1948 he 
was appointed eastern exploitation manager 
and in June 1949 he was named executive 
In charge of national exploitation. 

How We Gave China to the Coinmie5 on 
a Silver Platter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the New York Times of 
September 15, 1950. The facts set forth 
in the editorial have a favorable, perti¬ 
nent bearing upon present-day contro¬ 
versy over our Asiatic policies. The Mar¬ 
shall mission to China was a failure and 
it paved the way for the undermining of 
our great ally in the Par East. The 
responsibility is upon Truman, Marshall, 
and Acheson. The people of the United 
States should have these important 
facts. 

The editorial is as follows: 

How We Gave China to the Commie, r t a 
Silver Platter 

MARSHALL IN CHINA 

General Marshall was called from the 
height of his successful military career on 
November 27, 1945, to act as a special emis¬ 
sary of President Truman to China. He was 
instructed by the President to bring to bear 


the influence of the United States to effect 
**the unification of China by peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic methods.” He was also Instructed to 
work for a cessation of hostilities In North 
China. His role was conceived as that of 
pacificator and mediator in a domestic polit¬ 
ical dispute that had assumed military pro¬ 
portions. 

The exact character of the instructions and 
their precise origin have not been revealed. 
They had, however, the approval of the State 
Department and the specific endorsement of 
the President. General Marshall was also 
Instructed by the President to use the pres¬ 
sure of a possible withholding of American 
assistance to enforce a mediation effort. The 
President’s letter Is quoted in the State De¬ 
partment White Paper as having stated that 
“General Marshall was authorized to speak to 
Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek and other 
Chinese leaders ‘with the utmost frankness’ 
and to state that ‘a China disunited and torn 
by civil strife* was not a proper place for 
American economic assistance in the form 
of credits or technical assistance nor for 
American military aid.’* 

It was presumably In pursuance of this in¬ 
struction that the previously recommended 
credits for China were not issued and that 
eventually the virtual embargo on military 
aid to Chlang was set up. General Marshall 
did not institute this policy, although his 
office carried it out after he became Secretary 
of State, 

It should be remembered that this idea of 
bringing pressure to enforce a coalition of 
Nationalist and Communist Chinese was put 
forth at a time when It was .still official policy 
to believe that It was quite possible to do 
“business as usual’* with any Communists-— 
Russian. Chinese or other. Indeed, In the 
case of the Chinese Communists It was the 
official thesis that they were not Communists 
primarily, but merely Chinese reformers who 
would gladly join a truly “liberal” govern¬ 
ment. General Marshall appears to have ac¬ 
cepted this doctrine, since he confessed 
rather ruefully in his public report on his 
mission to China. January 7, 1947, that the 
Communists whom he had found to be “ir¬ 
reconcilable” did not appear to be so in the 
preceding February. 

In carrying out the pacification mission 
General Marshall was able to bring about a 
military truce with Incredible ease. It was 
announced as early as January 10. 1946. 
Truce team.s were put into the field and after 
each flare-up a new cease-fire was negoti¬ 
ated. What General Marshall apparently did 
not realize, and what his superiors who gave 
him his instructions obviously did not take 
into account, was that this truce played di¬ 
rectly into the hands of the Communists and 
seriously weakened the Chinese Government. 
The while paper Itself records how strategic 
points such as Chihfeng, the gateway to Man¬ 
churia. and Telun, the gateway to Mongolia, 
were yielded to the Communists upon Gen¬ 
eral Marshall’s appeal to promote mediation. 

Similarly. General Marshall offered a plan 
of integration of all military forces into one 
national army. The Chlne.se Government 
agreed to a reduction of its forces from 151 lo 
57 divisions and disbanded 160,000 officers 
and 400,000 men on the presumption that 
the Communists would do likewise. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall eventually discovered that the 
Chinese Communists had no Intention of 
giving up any military formations, and it 
was primarily on this ground that his mission 
met its ultimate total defeat. 

General Marshall left China on March 11, 
1946, to report to the President and returned 
to his mediation on April 18. The efforts at 
coalition continued to be fruitless, and Gen¬ 
eral Marshall finally reported that they had 
broken down on the rock of the Chinese 
Communist walk-out from any further meet¬ 
ings. The President issued his hands-off 
statement of American policy on China on 
December 18 and announced General Mar¬ 


shall's recall on January 6. 1947. General 
Marshall was named to the Secretaryship of 
State the following day. 

The mission to China was based on a total 
misconception of the Chinese Communists. 
The mission and the policies that followed 
It undoubtedly weakened the Government of 
China and gave substantial assistance to the 
Communists in preparing them for their 
ultimate conquest. 

Address of His Excellency David Ben- 
Gnrion, Prime Minister of Israel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to hear yesterday a dynamic 
speech delivered by His Excellency 
David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense of the State of 
Israel. In order not to detract from 
Its beauty and clarity, I set it forth in 
full without comment, as follows: 
Address of His Excet.lency David Ben- 

Gurion, Prime Minister op Israel, at the 

National Press Club, Washington, D. C., 

Mat 8, 1951 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I am 
grateful for the cordial welcome extended to 
me by this distinguished assembly of the 
National Press Club, representing the tree 
press and free opinion of the United State.s. 
I do not doubt that the rightful object of 
your tribute is the people of Israel, whose 
rise to independence, within the past 3 years, 
constitutes a unique event in the history 
of nations. 

The modern age has witnessed the rise of 
many new states, both in the Old World and 
in the new. Many, such as the states of the 
American hemisphere and some of the do¬ 
minions of the commonwealth, were formed 
through the migration of peoples to newly 
discovered countries. Once these new com¬ 
munities were conscious of their mature 
strength, they broke loose from their de¬ 
pendence on the countries from which they 
had come, or to which they had been sub¬ 
ject, and stood on their own feet as free 
nations. Another category Includes those 
countries which led an independent exist¬ 
ence in previous times, but later lost their 
Independence lor long periods until they be¬ 
came liberated eventually as free nations, 
either by their own revolt, or as a result of 
foreign wars leading to the downfall ol their 
previous conquerors. Such is the modern 
history of several nations in Central Europe 
and the Balkans. 

The rebirth of the State of Israel Is quite 
unlike either of these two historic procc.sses. 
The land of Israel is not a newly discovered 
country; It is one of the most ancient lands 
on earth. Its history covers a period of 4,000 
years, during part of which time it occupied 
a central place on the scene of world history. 
The great events which unfolded within its 
borders live on in the memory of the Jewish 
people and have also become the heritage 
of the Christian world. 

Nor does Israel belong to the second cat¬ 
egory of liberated states, which regained their 
previous independence after long centuries 
of subjection. Indeed, the people which 
established our new state had been cut off 
from the country for 2,000 years. They had 
been scattered amongst all the peoples of 
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the world, wandering from land to land. 
Although there was never a time when the 
land of Israel was without a Jewish commu¬ 
nity, the great movement of Immigration and 
settlement which led to the rise of the State 
of Israel took place in relatively recent times. 

The unique character of the rise of Israel 
is a direct result of the uniqueness of the 
people of Israel. At the dawn of its history, 
more than 3,000 years ago, two events oc¬ 
curred which were to mold Its character and 
destiny for all time. The first decisive event 
was the exodus from ancient Egypt, from 
slavery to freedom. To this day all Jews in 
the new world and In the old continue after 
the lapse of 8,300 years to celebrate that 
event every year as the festival of Jewish 
freedom. 

The second event was the revelation of the 
Torah on Moimt Blnal, on IsraePs journey 
to the promised land. No book has ever 
played a role In the history of any people 
similar to that of the Bible in the life of the 
Jewish people and, through it. In the life of 
the Christian and Moslem worlds. For that 
book transmitted to mankind the supreme 
moral principles which have still not found 
their full realization and which mark the 
only sure road to human survival. 

Another factor which molded the char¬ 
acter and destiny of the people of Israel was 
the promised land. This small country 
which was formerly called Palestine but 
which the Jews for more than 3.000 years 
have called the land of Israel is character¬ 
ized by a geographical position which makes 
It a bridge between the three continents of 
the ancient world, and by a topographical 
structure which combines within a limited 
area a remarkably wide range of climatic and 
geographical diversity. 

This Book and this country were united in 
the life of the Jewish people In a way that 
no book and country were ever Joined in 
the life of any other people. This unity 
sustained the Jewish people throughout the 
long days of Its exile. The Babylonians and 
the Romans successively severed the Jews 
from their country, and the second exile 
continued for more than 1,800 years; but the 
Book, which accompanied the people 
throughout all Its wanderings, preserved in 
Its heart the memory of Its land and the 
hope of restoration. They put their faith 
in the words of the Prophet *T shall gather 
>ou together from amongst the peoples and 
shall assemble you from the countries in 
which you are scattered, and shall give you 
the land of Israel.” It was this Book which 
taught the Jewish people not to submit to 
physical strength based not on justice but on 
preponderant power alone. It taught them 
not to despair of the prospect of national re¬ 
demption, even in times of most acute tribu¬ 
lation. 

Few countries in the world have seen as 
many foreign conquerors as the land of 
Israel: Egypt and Syria, Babylon and Persia, 
Greece and Rome, Byzantium and Arabia, 
Crusaders and Ottoman Turks have fought 
each other for domination of the Holy Land. 
But not one of those peoples ever linked 
its historic destiny with the land of Israel. 

Although for many centuries they had been 
city dwellers, the Jews returning to their an¬ 
cestral land after 1,800 years devoted tliem- 
selves first to tilling the soli. Tliey built 
villages and cities i^th the sweat of their 
brow. In place of the many tongues which 
they had adopted In the lands of their wan¬ 
derings, they returned to their ancient He¬ 
brew tongue, the language of the Bible. This 
transformation of an ancient language, not 
spoken for centuries. Into a living vernacu¬ 
lar, is another of the unique characteristics 
of the rise of Israel. 

These are some of the featmes of the State 
of Israel whose Independence we celebrate 
this week-one of the youngest states, 8 
years old, but reestablished by one of the 
oldest peoples of the world. 


Ninety yean before the establishment of 
the State of Israel, a great American Jew, 
bom immediately after your War of Inde¬ 
pendence, MaJ. Mordecal Emanual Noah, de¬ 
clared, **We will return to Zion as we went 
forth, bringing back the faith we carried 
with us.” This was said In the year 1824. 
Sight yean previously, in 1816, a hundred 
years before the Balfour Declaration envis¬ 
aged the establishment of a Jewish national 
home, the second President of the United 
States, John Adams, wrote: ”I really wish 
the Jews again in Judea, an Independent 
nation restored to an independent govern¬ 
ment.” 

There Is no doubt that the echoes of Bib¬ 
lical prophecy reverberated both in the words 
of the first Jewish major in the American 
Army and in those of the second President 
of the United States. For these early Amer¬ 
ican pioneers, building up their vast coun¬ 
try, were permeated by the spirit of the 
prophets of Israel and the sacred Hebrew 
writings, by the love of freedom and by the 
impulse to render aid to all oppressed and 
suffering peoples. 

This tradition of American sympathy for 
the restoration of Israel was never broken. 
The Balfour Declaration of 1017 was issued 
with the active cooperation of President Wil¬ 
son. In 1022, the American Congress unani¬ 
mously expressed Its sympathy for the as¬ 
piration of the Jewish people to reconsti¬ 
tute Its national home. When the State of 
Israel was founded on May 14, 1048, Presi¬ 
dent Truman, on behalf of the United States, 
was the first to accord It recognition. 

As the man who had the privilege 3 yean 
ago to proclaim the independence of the 
State of Israel, I am happy to take the op¬ 
portunity of my visit to this country, my 
first visit as Prime Minister of Israel to any 
country outside Israel, to convey through 
you, the representatives of the press of the 
country, the profound gratitude which the 
people of Israel feel toward the American 
Nation for the constant aid which it has 
given to us In our struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence. This support has deep roots in a 
common spiritual tradition, as well ns In the 
character of your pioneering struggle to build 
your great country—an enterprise similar In 
its essence to the pioneering effort whereby 
we are establishing our small ancient coun¬ 
try anew. It is further strengthened today 
by our common belief in the cause of democ¬ 
racy—a cause that America so strongly sus¬ 
tains by the strength of its own institutions, 
by its efforts to help defend it wherever it 
may be threatened, and by its farsighted 
readiness to render aid to other democratic 
lands that need such aid to preserve their 
way of life. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, In the 8 years 
of existence of the State of Israel we have won 
a war, forced upon us by our neighbors; we 
have established the structure of our State; 
and we have brought home nearly 800,000 
Immigrants. Those are our main achieve¬ 
ments. They have been effected by a con¬ 
structive revolution never equaled, I believe, 
in so short a period by any country of com¬ 
parable BlZO, 

Our Immigration record in these 3 years 
would, on the American scale, represent an 
equivalent influx of 120,000,000 people. Great 
areas of barrenness have been restored to 
cultivation. Water has been brought to areas 
where none existed before. Nearly 300 new 
agricultural villages have sprung up. Foun¬ 
dations of new cities have been laid, and 
existing cities and townships extended to 
new dimensions. Our industrial production 
has risen by nearly 60 percent. Building 
construction, transportation and all the 
other branches of our economy have advanced 
With similar strides. 

Our policy is not guided by economic con¬ 
siderations alone. My Government has 
given deep attention to the social, educa¬ 


tional and cultural advancement of our 
people. The result has been a remarkable 
transformation of the country and a corre¬ 
sponding revolution in the life of its people. 
We are welding a people drawn from all the 
corners of the world into the free unity of 
a newly revived culture. 

We have had massive financial assistance 
from our brethren overseas, above all, in 
America, not only to help us absorb our 
Immigrants, but also in the form of invest¬ 
ments. We have had the assistance of $135, 
000,000 In credits from the United States 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment and for agricul¬ 
tural development. We value that not only 
In Itself, but also as a token of confidence In 
Israel's economic future, and as an Indica¬ 
tion of Israel's investment potentialities. 

Our tasks have not been accomplished 
without severe difficulties. The effort has 
made tremendous demands on our people. 
They have not flinched before them. They 
have shown a readiness to assume heavy bur¬ 
dens and a severe regime of austerity in their 
personal living. They have done so In the 
knowledge that the absorption of immi¬ 
grants, or, as it is termed in Hebrew, the 
Ingathering of the exiles, is the main object 
for which the State of Israel has been created 
and the supreme test by which It will be 
judged. The hope of the return to the home¬ 
land has for thousands of years been kept 
alive In the heart of our ration. When a 
third of the Jewish people was exterminated 
by Nazi barbarity in the most fearful ordeal 
of Jewish history, that hope was a beacon to 
the survivors. Prom that hope the people al¬ 
ready in the land drew strength amidst hit¬ 
ter disappointment and. when the time came, 
the courage to set their lives in the balance 
against powerful foes. 

Today a sharpened sense of insecurity 
amongst Jewish remnants In Europe, a re¬ 
newal of persecution in Iraq, ond continued 
Indignity in other lands of the Near East and 
north Africa have strengthened the irresist¬ 
ible force of the tide. As long as there are 
Jews who are feariul of their future, who 
lack freedom and dignity in the lands In 
which they live, or who wish to throw In 
their lot with their fellow Jews in their 
ancient homeland, our gates will remain 
open. In the coming 3 years we anticipate 
the arrival of a further 600,000 people. 

The problems involved in a population 
movement of such dimensions will be readily 
appreciated. Pew, If any, bring any means 
of their own. They come from over 50 coun¬ 
tries. Most of them bear the recent scars 
of suffering and humiliation. They must 
not only be Integrated economically, but also 
merged Into the revived national and social 
life of our people. 

To absorb them, all the waste land of Is¬ 
rael must be restored. The great desolation 
of the Negev, which comprises over half of 
our territory, the naked, rocky hills of Judea, 
the swamps of the Huleh, must be reclaimed. 
Our economy must be expanded and stabi¬ 
lized. We must embark on new irrigation 
and power projects; and all the natural and 
mineral resources of our country must be dis¬ 
covered and developed. 

While we do all this, we mu.st continue to 
look to our security, to the continued 
strengthening of our defense potential. Here 
our great asset is the spirit of our people. 
But in the present situation of the world, 
we must prepare them for any contingency. 
We have done much In this respect, and are 
at least twice as strong as we were 3 ypsrs 
ago. But this has necessitated the diver.^^ion 
of heavy financial and other resources from 
constructive purposes. 

In the coming 4 years our plans envisage 
a total population of 2.000,000; 600 new agri¬ 
cultural villages; 250.000 more housing units. 

Toward this end my government has 
elaborated a development program that calls 
for the mobilization of about $500,000,000 
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for each of the next few years. At the close 
of 8 years we hope and believe that the full 
stream of Immigration will have been pro¬ 
ductively absorbed and the economy of our 
land firmly established. 

Israel has set itself a target of providing 
one-third of the required annual amount. 
But it cannot meet Its problems without in¬ 
creased help, in different forms, In aid, In 
Investment, and In technical skill, from its 
friends and well-wishers. 

In the significant area of which Israel is 
a central part, on the brideghead between 
three continents and at the gateway between 
the Occident and the Orient, the future of 
our young state Is an Issue of direct moment 
to the cause of world democracy. For in a 
region whose peoples for the most part only 
Imperfectly understand the ways and goals 
of democracy, the progress, in their midst 
of a people devoted to democracy and scien¬ 
tific effort, will prove to them the Inherent 
capacity of democracy to fulfill their need 
for a fuller, freer, and happier life. Thus o\ir 
contribution to democracy, to the defense 
of freedom, and to social progress lies in the 
first place in the vigor and success of our 
own undertaking. 

We have always been a small nation. But 
a people’s capacity for moral advancement, 
the infiuence it exerts on human thought 
and achievement, have never been attributes 
Of its mere size. Witness Israel and Greece 
of old. 

Today, after thousands of years of wander¬ 
ing and suffering, we are restored at last to 
the land of our fathers. We are resolved to 
be faithful to the Ideals that are our heri¬ 
tage. We shall support, to the utmost of our 
capacity, every measure which strengthens 
world peace and opposes aggression; which 
promotes understanding among the peoples, 
and insures the equality of nations. Our 
policies, as a free and sovereign people, will 
be inspired by the universal alms of the 
United Nations. We shall cooperate un¬ 
tiringly with all who set their faces against 
enslavement of the souls of men; and with 
all who cherish the ultimate vision of peace 
as conceived by the prophets of Israel, that 
men shall beat their swords Into plowshares 
and “nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” 


Santayana Seat Europe a$ Beyond Help 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'HVES , 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 ; 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a short editorial that appeared 
in the Christian Century of May 9,1951; 

Santayana Sees Europe As Beyond Help 

George Santayana thinks that the United 
States would simply be throwing away the 
lives of any of its young men it might send 
to Europe to defend that continent against 
communism. Prom his retreat in a Rome 
hospice maintained by a Catholic order of 
nuns where he has lived for years. Harvard’s 
famous philosopher has replied to a series 
of questions propounded by his publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. “Europe,” he says, 
“is already a wreck.” It would be folly to 
waste American lives trying to help a weak¬ 
ling. If the Russians should occupy Western 
Europe, that would not endanger either the 
United States or the free way of life. Russia, 
With Euro^:e. Asia, and Africa to handle. 


would have Its hands more than full. As for 
the Atlantic Pact, it is only a scrap of paper. 
The military policies baaed on It do not rep¬ 
resent the right way to deal with the epi¬ 
demic communism now sweeping across 
Europe. “I think,” said Santayana, “that 
epidemic communism may be left to wither 
or rather to rot away, leaving genuine com¬ 
munism to be practiced in monasteries and 
religious Iraternitles.” That final remark 
opens up an interesting line of speculation. 
Does it Imply that, in Santayana’s view, gen¬ 
uine communism and high religion—mean¬ 
ing Christianity—are essentially one? And 
that the only place In which either, in its 
pure form, can be put Into practice is in a 
community withdrawn from the hurly- 
burly of life? 

The Area of Agreement With Respect to 
Foreign Policy in Asia and Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is tradi¬ 
tional in our country that a great debate 
like that dealing with the circumstances 
surrounding General MacArthur’s being 
relieved from his commands in the Far 
East results in a crystallization of public 
opinion and leads toward a greater 
merge of views than before, regardless of 
which side prevails. The appended edi¬ 
torials show that exactly this is happen¬ 
ing. In this situation the best result 
would be to enable us to go forward with 
a bipartisan foreign policy in the Par 
East, a policy which has had such enor¬ 
mous benefits for the country in respect 
of the United Nations, the European re¬ 
covery program, the Greek-Turkish aid 
program, and the mutual defense assist¬ 
ance program. 

The above-mentioned editorials from 
the New York Times of May 9,1951, fol¬ 
low: 

The Area or Agreement 

Now that both General MacArthur and 
the administration have presented the main 
outlines of their respective arguments in 
the debate precipitated by the general’s 
dismissal, it is increasingly evident that the 
areas of agreement between them are far 
greater than the areas of disagreement. The 
disagreements cannot be minimized, because 
they involve not only the problem of how 
to end the Korean war and the role of the 
military in determining our policies, but also 
the critical issue of whether we should gamble 
on taking action which might split the free 
world and lead to an atomic war. But on 
the broader aspects of the whole global 
struggle against Communist Imperialism the 
agreements between the administration and 
General MacArthur are much more com¬ 
plete and far reaching than is generally 
realized. In fact, they are much more fun¬ 
damental than are the arguments between 
General MacArthur and many of his most 
ardent supporters. 

This is convincingly demonstrated by a 
comparison of the views and policies of the 
administration with the testimony of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur at the Senate hearings. Like 
the administration. General MacArthur holds 
that “the Issues are global and so inter¬ 
locked that to consider the problems of one 


sector oblivious to those of another is but 
to court disaster for the whole.” Like the 
administration, he believes that we should 
attempt to meet aggression “wherever it 
shows its face.” because “you can’t let one- 
half of the world slide into slavery and Just 
confine yourself to defending the other.” 
Like the administration, he believes that 
“we should make every possible effort to 
assist Western Europe in her defense.” and 
that we should do so not only with air and 
naval forces but also with ground forces, 
because he believes “that it Is the gravest 
possible mistake in the use of the armed 
forces of a nation to try to draw the lines 
of demarcation between ground troops, air 
troops, and Navy troops,” which “are an In¬ 
tegrated team.” 

In keeping with this thesis, General Mac¬ 
Arthur warns Congress not to impose “aca¬ 
demic or strait-jacket formulas” on the dis¬ 
position of our Armed Forces, but rather to 
provide for “elasticity” and to trust the pro¬ 
fessional advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in whom he has “complete confidence.” 

There is, again, a wide area of agreement 
on the fundamentals of the Korean con¬ 
flict. With the administration, General Mac¬ 
Arthur holds that we acted wisely In tak¬ 
ing action in Korea, because this action not 
only restored at one stroke the enormous 
prestige of the United States but also con¬ 
firmed to the peoples of the Far East that 
we are not going to let them slide into slav¬ 
ery. He likewise agrees that the psychologi¬ 
cal effect [now] of withdrawing from Korea 
would collapse the confidence, not only of 
the Far East, in our strength to carry out 
an obligation we have assumed, but through¬ 
out the world. “If we don’t go on. I believe 
we will go under,” is his summary of the 
situation. 

There are further important and signifi¬ 
cant areas of agreement on such questions 
as the Japanese peace treaty, the necessity 
of providing economic help to Asia as con¬ 
templated by the point 4 program, the need 
for an economic blockade of China, and 
finally on the necessity of security provi¬ 
sions in the Pacific, in line with the Truman 
doctrine. 'There is even agreement that in 
view of the global nature of the struggle it 
is not up to a local theater commander to 
make global decisions, but that this Is rather 
the function of the higher authorities, who 
must take into account many military and 
political factors beyond the realm of a local 
commander. 

Certainly, in the light of all this, it must 
be clear that there is little support in any¬ 
thing that General MacArthur has said for 
the neolsolatlonlst elements of the Repub¬ 
lican Party who counsel simultaneously 
economy in armaments with deeper involve¬ 
ment in Asia and retreat from Europe. When 
the acrimony and the arguments over the 
detailed issues of the present controversy 
begin to subside It is more than likely that 
the broader agreements established by the 
present debate will prove to be both the last¬ 
ing results and the Justification of it. 

No Reward for Aggression 

From General Marshall’s testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate committees we quote this 
passage: 

“At the time I became Secretary of De¬ 
fense last September, the established policy 
of the United States was to deny Formosa to 
Communist China and to oppose the seating 
of the Communist Chinese In the United 
Nations. There has been no deviation from 
that policy whatsoever. * • • I am con¬ 

fident that the United States will continue 
to adhere to its present position, namely, 
that It will oppose any settlement of the 
Korean conflict which would reward the ag¬ 
gressor in any manner whatever, and It will 
oppose the attempt of any nation or regime 
to shoot its way into the United Nations.” 
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To this we say, **Bravo.'* And we trust, 
and eipeot. that when it becomes the turn 
of Secretary of State Aoheson to appear be« 
fore the Senate committees we shall have, 
on both these points, a declaration of policy 
just as clear, just as specific, and just as 
unequivocal as Secretary Marshall’s, 


No World GoYemment 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am Inserting an address given 
by Col. Albert G. Hulett to the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Society Sons 
of the American Revolution at East 
Orange, N. J., on the 21st of April. Colo¬ 
nel Hulett is national surgeon of the Na¬ 
tional Sojourners Association and has 
been active in bringing to the attention 
of the people all over this country the 
fallacies of world government. 

The address by Colonel Hulett follows: 

Fellow patriots and friends, I feel some¬ 
what apologetic In addressing you today be¬ 
cause my remarks come so soon after Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’a superlative address to 
the Congress, a composition which, j firmly 
believe, will go down in history, not only as 
a remarkable analysis of the factual world 
situation and of the futility of the present 
mode of approach thereto, but as one of the 
finest examples of English prose ever to have 
been written. 

Creation moves In cycle.s, and so does the 
history of mankind. >Vhen anyone looks 
about him In today's world, he fulls to fir.4 
mankind being guided by outstanding 
thinkers, statesmen, and lei;ders (as was 
true a generation and more ago), but ob¬ 
serves that we are in an era of little men 
wherein the few now living who do qualify to 
greatness are turned upon, discredited, and 
cast aside. In my humble judgment, the 
basic difficulty of today’s world and of these 
United States is the woeful lack of compe¬ 
tent leadership, and the horrible fact that 
we have mistaken astute partisan politicians 
for statesmen, propagandists for prophets. 
Ignorant folk for wise men, puppets for lead¬ 
ers, and that we appear to b? unable at this 
Juncture to correct our errors. 

The Bible says, “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.** It is well to keep this 
formula in mind as we watch events unfold. 
Perhaps it were better that my topic for 
today had been world chaos rather than 
world government, for it is chaos or des¬ 
potism and slavery which wc shall have and 
not any democratic, voluntary, and orderly 
government—either at home or abroad in 
the world—if present trends continue and 
we shall continue to hearken to the Judases 
who, for personal gain or the satisfaction of 
ambitions or of crackpot theories (if not 
for truly treasonable reasons) would de¬ 
stroy our Government and ourselves and 
usher our children into that which will be 
far worse than any crucifixion. 

Complete as It may seem to most Chris¬ 
tians, I believe another section should be 
added to the Litany, which should read: 

**From zealots, charlatans, and crackpots, 
and from 'dealers*—^new, fair, or double—and 
their machinations, good Lord deliver us." 

Quackery has been a problem of mankind 
Blnce the dawn of history, although we some¬ 


times mistakenly assume it to be a fairly 
modern development, stemming from the 
patent-medicine men, Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills, and Lydia Pinkham. Thus we wholly 
forget the Tower of Babel, the taboos of 
witchcraft, the graven images of past civili¬ 
zations, the worship of Baal, the Greek and 
Roman gods, and the messianic pretenses of 
countless Charlatans, crackpots, zealots, and 
power-seekers. Rarely does one such arise 
who does not attract a considerable follow¬ 
ing. for all such movements take advantage 
of a basic human weakness which yearns 
for quick solutions and painless cures for 
the woes of mankind, most of which agonies 
could have been prevented by a little com¬ 
mon sense and foresight. 

Thus the United States (through its then 
leaders) committed the tremendously grave 
errors of (1) the recognition of Soviet RuBcla 
and (2) of the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
agreements, from which have stemmed must 
of our current political agonies. But rather 
than to admit our mistakes, rectify them by 
disavowal, and start afresh upon the right 
premise and along a safe road, we frantically 
grasp at the nostrum of United Nations in 
the foolish assumption that, the such hasty 
attempts at international collaboration have 
always failed in the past, this will succeed. 
And now many of our people are, like the 
Israelites who prostrated themselves before 
Baal, putting their whole faith in the con¬ 
cept of an immediate and single world gov¬ 
ernment. Such are the antidotes and quack 
remedies we grasp for the poison we 
swallowed. 

Too late did we return to the bottle and, 
by rereading the label, discover that it was 
a deadly and insidious poison wo gulped 
down In our desire for prompt relief from 
agony. An emetic or cathartic, by extruding 
that poison, might solve our dilemma—late 
as it now is—^but these are harsh and un¬ 
pleasant measures, so, despite the foolish- 
nees of the attempt, we swallow one quack 
antidote after another until tb*' treatment 
becomes more deadly than the original 
ailment. 

What you and I must recognize is that the 
project for world government, presently ad¬ 
vocated and promoted by UWP, Is but 
one of a myriad of remedies now being 
foisted upon us, any one of which by it¬ 
self can be lethal to our Government and to 
ourselves. If wo unwisely center our at¬ 
tention wholly upon resistance to any one 
of them, we shall find that some other has 
crept upon us and we shall be lost. Happily, 
the menace of that UWP project is some¬ 
what lees acute than it was some 2 years 
ago when certain patriotic societies, the BAR 
In the van, awakened to that nefarious and 
treasonable attack. How the score now 
stands in that battle may best be gleaned 
from an article In the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the Friends of the Public Schools 
of America from which I now quote: 

"It Is time that all parents looked care¬ 
fully Into the subject of world governn.ent, 
world federalism, and world citizenship 
that Is being dished up to their children (in 
schools and colleges). The leading educators, 
through their organizations, are demand¬ 
ing that world cltizen-shlp should be taught 
from the first grade up through high school 
and colleges. The proponents of world gov¬ 
ernment are still active throughout the Na¬ 
tion. They are financed with large grants 
from educational foundations which, In the 
aggregate, have over a billion dollars, tax 
free, large sums going to help finance world 
government. 

“Out of 23 States that accepted world 
government originally, only 10 are left that 
still stand for it. Those which now stand 
against world government by having re¬ 
scinded their former resolutions through ef¬ 
forts of real Americans arc: Georgia, Cali¬ 
fornia, Rhode Island. Alabama, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Massachusetts, Colo¬ 


rado, Oklahoma. Oregon. Maryland, and 
Kentucky—13. The States in which world 
government resolutions were passed and 
which have not rescinded are: Maine, New 
Hampshire. Connecticut, New Jersey. Vir¬ 
ginia. North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, 
Utah, and Washington—10. And since this 
tabulation was made the Assemblies of New 
Hampshire and of New Jersey have passed 
rescinding resolutions by huge majorities. 
Those wherein the proposals were rejected in 
the leglslattires are: Vermont, New Mexico. 
Iowa, Delaware. Now York, Michigan, and 
Nebraska. 

“Thus there is work to do in your schools 
and In your legislatures if you do not care to 
become one cog in a world organization 
where you will have only one vote per mil¬ 
lion inhabitants; the same as the wild tribes 
of Africa will have.” 

(Pood for serious thought, is it not?) 

This UWP project, and all similar under¬ 
takings, are but facets in an over-all con¬ 
spiracy to undermine us and terminate the 
very existence of our country and of its prlvl- 
legcs and poFSitallltles, the one remaining 
hope for the whole world for only the United 
States stands between the Kremlin and the 
world conquest it must have to endure. In 
today’s world, mankind cannot extst half 
free and half slave; It must be all the one 
or all the other. In the past 2 years wherein 
I have spoken far and wide and have written 
extensively thereon. I have frequently been 
made aware of the growing fear of Moscow 
which seems to motivate the thinking and 
planning of governments and of individuals 
In those countries not yet enslaved. I would 
stress to you that fears arc wise but the 
present object of those fears erroneous. 

What we should fear, what we should “do 
something about,’’ is ourselves and our own 
people. No world government proponent, no 
United Nations zealot, no appeaser, no so¬ 
cialistic schemer, could have gained the ear 
of the American patriots of 1776, and why? 
Because they had experienced tyranny; they 
were of one mind; and they had proven that 
appeasement, compromise, or surrender to 
despotism did not work and could not avert 
disaster. 

And, so long as the people of these United 
States continued to have full faith in, to 
solidly support, and to practice Americanism, 
our country and they remained secure. 
Then, spellbound by the vociferations of 
Internationaliats and of aspirants for per¬ 
sonal prestige within our midst—and I need 
not name them for you to know whom 1 
mean—we forgot ourselves and our own 
security in a foolish and vain endeavor to 
save the entire world In one fell swoop. The 
basic philosophy of the Bible was forgotten, 
wherein it says: “First pick the mote out of 
thlno own eyes ore thou attempt that which 
Is in thy neighbor’s eye” That basic for¬ 
mula cannot bo bypassed, as our agencies of 
this date amply prove. 

Actually, we are centuries away from the 
day when the world will be ready for a 
single world government of voluntary type 
and democratic iorm, because that day will 
not dawn unless and until the races, peoples, 
and cultures have found a common denomi¬ 
nator in their concepts of life, of individual 
rights, of morals, and of behavior. To at¬ 
tempt world government now is like feed¬ 
ing a table d'hote dinner to a newborn 
baby, and as certain to precipitate disaster. 
Yet thousands of supposedly sane Ameri¬ 
cans, celebrating like morons, are persuaded 
that now is the time, and that by surrend¬ 
ering our national sovereignty and thus los¬ 
ing our rights, liberties, and advantages, we 
cun change all the world overnight and 
achieve Utopia. 

We might, with profit, recall the admoni¬ 
tion that: “Whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad,” for I am constrained 
to Infer that a segment of mankind has gone 
stark, raving mad within the past decade. 
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What humanity really needa, and eapecially 
In these United States, Is not world govern- 
ment but sanity. And such is to be achieved 
not by four-power conferences, not by 
strengthening United Nations, nor by more 
agreements, commitments, conventions, bar¬ 
gainings, or police actions, but by being 
taught to think clearly and logically, and 
thus to avoid the mass Insanity and mob- 
psychology which prevail today. 

For this we do not need psychiatrists nor 
psychologists, for the disease Is not an af¬ 
fliction of individuals but an ailment of the 
whole body politic. What Is needed is clear 
thinking, courageous and honest leaders 
whom our people can and will follow along 
the path of right and of promise. Such do 
not exist, either in Washington, or Downing 
Street, in Paris, or in Lake Success, in any 
appreciable number, and, if existent, they 
are not in power. Such must be found at 
grass-roots level for this fateful affliction 
of the human mind must be met and con¬ 
quered there. Such is the challenge to you 
and to me, as patriotic Americans and ac¬ 
knowledged leaders in our communities. 

Too often, in current times, when a prob¬ 
lem arises, we cry that there should be a 
law, an agency, or a society, to handle It— 
thus seeking to excuse ourselves from the 
endeavor and have the work done for us. The 
present menace, whose complexities and 
ramifloatlons I know so well and could out¬ 
line to you did time permit, cannot be de¬ 
feated in that manner. It will take the 
aroused* and combined citizenry of this coun¬ 
try to preserve these United States; no other 
means will succeed. The battle has only 
begun though there are those who—substi¬ 
tuting emotions for logic—^fondly Imagine 
that peace is just around the corner. 

I wonder betimes if the United States 
Senate would have ratified the Charter of 
United Nations had it comprehended all that 
lay ahead? I wonder if either that Senate 
or you or I then realized that, under article 
6 of the United States Constitution, such 
ratification actually vitiated that Constitu¬ 
tion whenever and wherever the dictates 
of UN might conflict therewith, and made 
that Charter, with its complex, tricky, and 
unexplored provisions, the supreme determi¬ 
nator of our destiny? So, herein again, we 
see that our main fear, our chief menace, 
resides within ourselves, not in Moscow or 
in any schemes or projects sponsored by 
the Kremlin. 

A United States peopled by real Americans, 
firmly resolved to remain Americans, can 
withstand and repel any attack upon it by 
any foreign power or ideology. But a United 
States, divided against itself, and betrayed 
by Judases or misled by crackpots, is an 
easy prey for the Communists, and they 
know it full well. Such is the challenge you 
and I face today. If we get out and work 
amongst our own citizens, we need not fear 
the outcome, as the successive rescindings 
of the world government resolutions by 
13 States and their nonadoption In 6 others 
clearly demonstrates. But, as surely as to¬ 
morrow will follow tonight, another threat— 
another Trojan Horse—will appear upon the 
scene, and we must destroy each in its turn. 

No war was ever won by purely defensive 
tactics. We must wage a constructive and 
aggressive campaign of action if we are to 
preserve this Nation; and the place to wage 
that warfare is right at home, not in Korea, 
or Europe, or Lake Success, but in our homes, 
our schools, our churches, our civic, patriotic, 
fraternal, and social organizations, and In 
our political thinking, voting, and acting. 

If all patriots will do this, we shall win 
and the United States will survive. If we 
be not willing to do this, then let us, who 
are about to be enslaved by Moscow, Join 
In a final salute to George Washington, and 
then set about preparing for our mutual 
doom. 


^We ThriU When We See a Jet lateKeptor 
Fifhter Thmider Throafh the Skiei—- 
It Wat. Probably oa the Drawiaf 
Boards 5 Years Before It Was Pro¬ 
duced, and Its Engine Perhaps Not Even 
a Reality When the Plane Was Envi- 
tioned’’—Eugene M. Znckert 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
well know, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce closed its thirty-ninth an¬ 
nual meeting in Washington last week, 
and my own busy week was made both 
busier and happier due to the presence in 
Washington, D. C., of Mr. John Ward, 
executive vice president of the Alabama 
State chamber of commerce, as well as 
other Alabamians, here in attendance at 
that convention. 

One of the principal speakers on the 
Chamber’s program last evening was the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Air Force. 
In his address of last night, Mr. Zuckert 
was altogether in character. His talk 
was interestingly larded with cold finan¬ 
cial and statistical facts given with re¬ 
spect to the military cost as well as prob¬ 
lems. He pointed out that current de¬ 
velopments were, as he said, “made nec¬ 
essary by the world-wide objectives of 
imperialistic communism and the matu¬ 
rity and ever-growing capability of air 
power.** 

Mr. Zuckert not alone evaluated all 
aspects of a 48-group Air Force as com¬ 
pared to the 95-group—now in the mak¬ 
ing—but he told of the problems sur¬ 
rounding the training of the increased 
personnel necessary to the operation of a 
95-group Air Force which can only be 
accomplished by raising the present 
strength of 411,000 men to a force of 
nearly 1,060,000 men and fully training 
them in the use and care of the new and 
increasingly complicated aeronautical 
equipment. 

Continuing, Mr. Zuckert stated: 

We all get a thrill when we see a Jet Inter¬ 
ceptor fighter thunder out of the sky and 
yet, quite naturally but few know all the 
miracles that were required to put it there. 
It was probably on the drawing boards 6 
years before the first of Its kind was pro¬ 
duced—the engine which powers it was pos¬ 
sibly not even a reality when the plane was 
first envisioned—the radar which would per¬ 
mit it to direct its fire to knock down an 
unseen enemy aircraft was still little more 
than a dream when the plane began to figure 
in our planning ahead. 

And. in conclusion, Mr. Zuckert said: 
Obviously, a significant financial inroad Is 
made because a modern fighting force 
coupled with American standards of living 
for our fighting men Is a fearfully costly 
procedure—this is the price we must pay in 
order to fulfill the basic objectives of our 
military forces in peace. Further, if war 
comes in spite of our efforts, we must be 
strong enough to win the victory. 


Mr. Speaker, whenever Eugene Zuckert 
speaks, every Member of this House can 
well afford to listen. It was of this dis¬ 
tinguished young Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force that the Honorable Leo 
E. Allen, himself a top-flight policy¬ 
making Republican Member of this 
House and ranking member of the Rules 
Committee, was speaking when he said: 

There might be other men in public life 
who elected to undergo such training and 
follow such a career as did Eugene M. 
Zuckert. There Is none, however, who has 
made greater sacrlfloe of his personal time 
and fortune in order to translate his learn¬ 
ing into action programs that looked to tlie 
eventual introduction into Government of 
the same high standards of business admin¬ 
istration that characterize our multibillion- 
dollar corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of the time¬ 
liness of this talk by the Honorable 
Eugene M. Zuckert before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and be¬ 
cause of its tremendous interest to the 
Members who sit on both sides of the 
aisle in this Congress, that under unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
Include therein the speech which Mr. 
Zuckert made on May 1 before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

That talk was as follows: 

Remarks bt Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert, Before the 
Organization Night Dinner of the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. Statler Hotel, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., Tuesday, Mat 1, 1061 
I have been with the Air Force 5 years and 
in that time have learned the effectiveness 
of the local chamber of commerce organiza¬ 
tions in reflecting local opinion and. in many 
Instances, serving as the focal point for the 
direction of community thinking. 

For a long time, I was responsible for the 
Air Force policy on our airfields and other 
installations. In 1946 and 1947, we were 
closing bases, and that is difficult to explain 
to the communities affected. More recently 
we have been opening bases as part of our 
expansion program. In an effort to make 
sure that we have had community backing 
and that we would get the best for our people 
in terms of housing conditions, recreation, 
etc., we have tried to make sure that we were 
really wanted by the local community. In 
this effort, the local and regional chamber 
organizations have played a helpful role. 
Even when we were closing bases—taking out 
an Industry whose annual payroll was several 
million a year, these organizations were help¬ 
ful in explaining the necessities of our situa¬ 
tion to the community. 

I am indeed impressed with the program 
which has been developed for your meeting. 
I am Impressed with not only its range and 
quality, but also the aural stamina it implies. 

It seems to me that the most Important 
thing that can be said about our present 
military Job is to realize the complexity of 
the task that we have undertaken, and some 
of the significant consequences of the fact 
that we have started this Job and the fact 
that it is so complex. 

Naturally, we cannot regard our military 
endeavor as some phenomenon isolated from 
other phases of our national life. 

Our military task today is made necessary 
by the world-wide objectives of imperialistic 
communism and the maturity and ever¬ 
growing capability of air power. The cap¬ 
ability of Russian air power is readily appar¬ 
ent from our Korean experience, and, al¬ 
though it is difficult, I know, to think of 
Russia as having the technical “know how" 
to match a country such as ours. In the air 
alone from our observation of the perform¬ 
ance of their Jet aircraft, for example, we 
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know that they have devised and produced 
Jet engines which are the equal in perform* 
ance of any of those produced In this coun¬ 
try today. 

With that cold fact apparent to us. we can¬ 
not afford to hope that they may not have 
been equally as successful In many other 
lines of modern warfare. Our military pro¬ 
gram is our response to the disappearance of 
geographical security. It is one of the 
measures that we must take—and look for¬ 
ward to continuing—into an Indefinite 
future. 

I wonder whether there is real appreciation 
of the complexity of building the ’modern 
military machine that we believe is a mini¬ 
mum requirement for our protection. Let’s*, 
for my benefit, limit our consideration to the 
Air Force alone. Stated even in bare sta¬ 
tistical terms, the size of the Job is impres¬ 
sive. 

On June 30 of last year we had 48 combat 
groups and aircraft production insufficient to 
continue them as modern. We had 411.000 
people in uniform and the base structure to 
support them. Within approximately 2 
years from that date, we are expected to raise 
those groups from 48 to 96, substantially in¬ 
crease our degree of combat readiness, raise 
our military personnel figure to about 1,060,- 
000 and not only have on our payroll that 
number of people, but train them on new 
and increasingly complicated equipment. 

As I said, even stated in bare statistical 
terms—48 groups to 96, 411,000 people to 
nearly 1,060.000—the Job sounds impressive. 
Actually the Job calls for a series of miracu¬ 
lous accomplishments of scientific research. 
American production genius, and an Intricate 
Job of coordination by our military that 
unites into an effective fighting machinery a 
vast complex of equipment and trained peo¬ 
ple and to do this through an organization 
that has a character and personality which 
breeds the morale without which the most 
modern equipment and training would be so 
much irrelevant effort. 

We all get a thrill when we see a Jet inter¬ 
ceptor fighter thunder through the sky and 
yet, quite naturally, we forget all the miracles 
that were required to put it there. It was 
probably on the drawing boards 6 years be¬ 
fore the first of its kind was produced. The 
engine which powers it was not even a 
reality when the plane was first envisioned. 
The radar which would permit it to direct 
our fire to knock down unseen enemy air¬ 
craft was still little more than a dream when 
the plane began to figure In our planning 
ahead. 

The miracles of production are impressive 
enough—power plant manufactured perhaps 
In Massachusetts, some of the radar in Mary¬ 
land, some of the amazing number of delicate 
Instruments in Michigan, parts of the air¬ 
frame all over the west coast, all brought to¬ 
gether by the manufacturer in California. 

Even then the plane would be a useless 
marvel without a structure of training— 
pilots to fly it. mechanics for its engines, its 
radar, and its guns. Some of the training 
periods take as long as 2 years. 

All this is why I say that our modern plane 
In the air seems to demand a combination of 
miracles of achievement. Multiply this by 
the thousands of planes we require lor our 
strategic right arm and our air defense and 
the full measure of our task—Just the Air 
Force task—begins to achieve its true pro¬ 
portions. And we are Just one member of 
the team. 

What does all this mean? Obviously, a 
significant financial inroad because a modern 
fighting force coupled with American stand¬ 
ards of living for our fighting men is costly. 

The true measure of this financial inroad 
was brought home to us yesterday when the 
President sent over his budget message to 
the Congress. This represents a program 
of approximately $60,000,000,000 for the three 
services, and it is significant that Just under 
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26 percent of this will be spent for the pro¬ 
duction of new aircraft. You don’t have to 
do anything more but state these figures and 
comprehend their relationship to the na¬ 
tional economy to realize the seriousness 
of the world situation today. This is the 
price we must pay In order to fulfill the 
basic objective of our military forces—peace. 
Further, if war comes In spite of our efforts, 
we must be strong enough to win the victory. 

Obviously, also, an endless series of per¬ 
sonal sacrifices will be required in order to 
man the size of establishment we must have, 
and the reserves to meet the demands of war 
should it come. We will have to maintain a 
large force in being at all times because, 
otherwise, the machinery could not be effec¬ 
tively operated when the need arose. 

There are many more consequences of our 
program for military security but one above 
all scorns to me to stand out. And that is 
the need for perseverance in our intentions 
to see this thing through on a sustained 
basis. I barely sketched the complexity of 
our military machine, but even from that, 
it is apparent why we can’t turn on and off 
our support for it like a faucet. The time 
Involved in getting modern equipment and 
training makes It imperative for our safety 
that sustained military strength be a part 
of our national life. 

This will become increasingly difficult as 
the costs become reflected in taxes and in¬ 
roads into our civilian economy. It will 
become more difficult if we run into quiet 
waters in world affairs when the need for 
a strong right arm becomes less apparent. 
Sustained support of that right arm is a 
price demanded by the narrowed world in 
which we live. If we meet this demand 
with sustained courage, our allies will be im¬ 
measurably strengthened; the plans of those 
who are counting on us to fall will be shaken. 
Only with this calm, persevering faith and 
stern course of action can we hope to realize 
that dream we all have—peace and a free 
world. 


More About Farm Prices 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial reflects a point of view 
of the city consumer which farm people 
and their representatives should know 
about. City consumers feel keenly the 
pressure of the present food price situa¬ 
tion. I believe that they are very anxious 
to cooperate in finding a solution, but to 
stand pat is not cooperation in this in¬ 
stance. The editorial, previously men¬ 
tioned, is from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 9, 1951: 

The Farm Bloc’s Offer 

Anyone who had to do the family’s shop¬ 
ping for meat during OPA days must be 
tempted to think that the farm bloc may be 
right in asserting that price controls on 
meat will lead to black marketing. There 
may even be a temptation to suppose that it 
Is able to offer some alternative anti-infla¬ 
tionary program of its own, a program that 
would assure the town and city consumer of 
something better than the pressure of con¬ 
trols or the Inequities of secret dealing. For 
how, the reasonable man must ask, can 
farm pressure groups so righteously and 
categorically demand that they alone be 
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exempted from price controls unless they 
can prove that in their unique case price 
controls would violate the national Interest? 
The kindest answer that can be made to 
that question thus far is that if the farm 
bloc has an alternative program to restrain 
farm price rises, they have not disclosed it. 

What has the farm bloc offered? Free us 
of price controls, they say, let farm prices 
rise still more, and we shall give you more 
meat and other food products. Cancel the 
ordered rollbacks in beef, they say, and beef 
will be plentiful. But, we may ask, how high 
do farm prices have to go before food output 
catches up with demand? How much higher 
than 162 percent of parity do beef prices 
have to go before we get more beef? To 
these questions the farm bloc gives no 
answer. 

What will happen if we do not accept this 
bland offer of higher prices? Use price ceil¬ 
ings, they say, and your food supplies will 
be held back. Do they mean that individual 
livestock producers will not see profit in 
making individual soles at prices at least 26 
percent above the so-called fair parity price, 
or do they mean that all elements in the 
farm-products Industry will concert their 
action in tight coalition to withhold sup¬ 
plies? Retain your regulations on slaugh¬ 
tering, they say, and farmers will kill their 
cattle behind a tree. Is this a threat of 
wholesale law violation? If it is not a fla¬ 
grant challenge to stabilization officials who 
would attempt to enforce control laws on 
forming as they are bound to enforce them 
on Industry and labor, what is it? The 
charitable answer is that it Just reflects pes¬ 
simism about the efficacy of economic con¬ 
trols. But the proper response to pessimism 
is not a throwing up of hands. It is an exer¬ 
cise of will and ingenuity. Mr. Michael V. 
DlSalle has tried to meet this test with his 
slaughtering regulations, rollback orders, and 
ceilings. Let the farm bloc meet the test, if 
they can, by devising some practicable alter¬ 
native. Let us have some better offer than 
uncertain production and guaranteed price 
boosts. 


Our Federal Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, last 
year at the annual encampment of the 
United Spanish-American War Veterans, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J., the depart¬ 
ment commander of Iowa, Hon. Lloyd 
Thurston, was appointed to draft resolu¬ 
tions concerning the domestic and for¬ 
eign policies of our Government. Mr. 
Thurston, who formerly represented the 
congressional district in Iowa which I 
now have the honor to serve, is an espe¬ 
cially able department commander, and 
he prepared the resolutions that I wish 
to include in the Record, and under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the resolutions that were 
adopted by the encampment by an almost 
unanimous vote. It is thought that these 
resolutions will prove of particular in¬ 
terest at this time. 

Mr. Thurston served as a volunteer in 
the Spanish War, Philippine Insurrec¬ 
tion, and World War I. He served as a 
distinguished Member of the House of 
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Representatives for 14 years and was suc¬ 
cessively a member of the Rules, Appro¬ 
priations, and Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittees. 

The resolutions follow: 

Oim Fxdbral Oovsbitmemt 

Whereas Innumerable persons employed by 
the Federal Government have been found to 
be disloyal, some having been guilty of fur¬ 
nishing confidential information concerning 
the atomic bomb and highly important de¬ 
fense plans to foreign agents; and 

Whereas official sources have indicated 
that tliere are many thousands of persons, 
members of communistic or other subversive 
groups, all to the impairment of the security 
and defense of our Nation; and 

Whereas loyal citizens are greatly con¬ 
cerned about the existence of such disloyal 
groups and their apparent increasing num¬ 
bers: Therefore, the following resolutions 
are adopted for the piui> 08 e of emphasizing 
the importance of this danger to our Nation': 

(a) It is with a high degree of satisfaction 
that this organization commends the recent 
action of the Congress In laying the founda¬ 
tion to register and segregate Communists 
and persons who have been shown to be dis¬ 
loyal to our Government. All real Americana 
applaud the action of these public officials 
who have placed patriotism above left-wing 
support; 

(b) Likewise, the Un-American Activities 
Committee in the House of Representatives 
pioneered in ferreting out traitors and sub¬ 
versives. and. although the executive branch 
used Its great power and patronage time and 
again to destroy this Investigating group, 
the highest degree of true Americanism is 
awarded to this fearless group; 

(c) Loyalty oaths have been altered by 
many high officials In the different depart¬ 
ments at Washington. Such persons should 
be dismissed from service. If the appointing 
power fails to act, the House of Representa¬ 
tives should give attention to this dereliction 
of duty; 

(d) It Is with a deep sense of pride that we 
endorse the courageous attitude of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and American Veterans of World War 
II in their demand to have the Acheson- 
Hiss group removed from control of the 
Department of State. The betrayal at Yalta 
was and Is a scourge to civilization. Giving 
control to the Russians of all the land 
around Berlin is another evidence of the 
perfidy or incompetence of those in charge 
of this branch of our Government; 

(e) Impractical dreamers and radicals 
have reached such a position of power and 
Infiuenca in Washington that two members 
of the United States Supreme Court take tho 
stand in behalf of persons who would aid 
our enemies, thereby disqualifying them¬ 
selves to sit on appeal of that criminal case 
which involved disloyalty to our Govern¬ 
ment, a precedent which may have far-reach¬ 
ing Implications and consequences *.n the 
many cases of this nature which will likely 
be presented to this high Court. We assert 
that the Congress and the American Bar 
Association should take appropriate action 
In matters of this character; 

(f) The American people were amazed 
when they learned that tho Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces asserted that the 
United States Marine Corps had a propa¬ 
ganda machine almost equal to that of 
Josef Stalin, probably the most despicable 
person in current world affairs. We hold 
that it is a prime duty of everyone having 
official connection with our Armed Forces to 
build up the morale and esprit de corps 
rather than to bring discord and disunity to 
those who have and who are now serving 
with distinction and pride to all loyal Amer¬ 
icans. In contrast, no marine has ever used 
the phrase, *'Dear old Uncle Joe.'* 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

SALTm TO GSNSSAL MACAWHOa 

Whereas the sudden and improvoked at¬ 
tack upon South Korea, where our Govern¬ 
ment only had a small force with light equip¬ 
ment to meet 10 times their number sup¬ 
ported by heavy tanks. It was evident that 
our troops would be obliged to retire until re¬ 
inforcements could be brought from over the 
seas; and 

Whereas the limited forces of this small 
army were so skillfully deployed, shifted from 
sector to sector, to hold back the hordes 
pouring in from three directions, so that 
finally the flood was stayed although only 
a small beachhead remained to prevent an¬ 
other Dunkerque: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the national encampment of 
the United Spanish War Veterans in conven¬ 
tion assembled at Atlantic City, N. J., Septem¬ 
ber 24 to 28. 1950, That they salute that 
master of military strategy. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, and the gallant foot and air 
soldiers, the marines and sailors, who under 
such adverse conditions finally reestablished 
their lines, and then in true American mili¬ 
tary precision marched forward, and by their 
determination, their courage and valor, fully 
and completely upheld the finest traditions 
of the American soldier and sailor. Thus 
again the Republic of the United States and 
the free nations of the world have been re¬ 
assured that American genius, civilian and 
military, when Joined and coordinated, can 
be depended upon to prevent world slavery. 


Personal Combat on Korean Plan 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include a letter 
to the editor, printed In the Indianapolis 
Star on Saturday, May 6, 1951. This 
letter, it seems to me, uses the age-old 
method of telling a story effectively by 
parable, and points up the present dis¬ 
cussion of the U. N. and the United States 
lack of policy in Korea: 

PxR.jONAL Combat on Korean Plan 
To the Editor of the Stab: 

A few days ago Lum Lynne, a neighbor of 
mine, a big, flabby, awkward, overbearing 
scoundrel, made an unexpected and unpro¬ 
voked attack on me. While he was slugging 
me furiously and rather effectively with both 
fists, I was doing very well with one hand— 
my right hand—behind my back. Once In a 
while I was even able to gain some groimd, 
although I lost as often as I gained. 

Finally Arthur, a meddlesome, Insubordi¬ 
nate member of my household, shouted from 
the window, **Use both hands, Sam. If you 
do you*!! win, and the fight will soon be over.*' 

“Hold your tongue,** I shot back. “I’m 
doing this. If 1 use both hands hell get mad 
and we're liable to get Into a fight.** “You’re 
already In a fight,** shouted the voice from 
the window. 

**MInd your own business,” I retorted. 
“Can’t you see It’s only a half fight? That’s 
the way I want to keep It. If I use both fists 
we're liable to get into a whole fight, an all- 
out fight, and somebody might get hurt. 
Besides, I don’t need any of your advice.** 
Russell E. Tucker. 

Terre Haute. 


RECORD 

P. S.—X did finally use both fiats, and I 
won, but that wasn’t in any way a conces¬ 
sion to Arthur’s advice or point of view, as 
I was already considering using this plan 
before he butted in with hla asinine sugges¬ 
tion. 


Left Look at Their Records 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, a Pacific coast weekly, the Argonaut, 
published at San Francisco, in its April 
20, 1951, issue made an interesting and 
appropriate presentation of the records 
of President Truman and General Mac¬ 
Arthur, as follow?: 

Let’s Look at Their Records 

(To avoid rush Judgments born of hysteria, 
It Is best to look at the records of the Com¬ 
mander In Chief of the United States Armed 
Forces and of the subordinate whom he fired. 
ConcluFlons reached after such a search are 
basically sound. With this in mind, we 
briefly review the careers of Harry S. Truman 
and DouPlas MacArthur, setting their his¬ 
tories side by side so that they can be com¬ 
pared and wel^jhed fairly.) 

PRESIDENT HARRY 8. TRUMAN. COMMANDER IN 

CHIRP OF THE UNn’ED STATES ARMED FORCES 

Born April 8, 1884, Lamar. Mo. 

Attended public schools In Independence, 
Mo. Worked for Kansas City Star, 1901; was 
a rallrord timekeeper and bonk clerk to 1905. 

Rejected by West Point Military Academy 
lor poor eyesight. 

Worked on hla father’s farm from 1903 to 
1917. 

Entered field artillery school at Fort Sill, 
Okla., 1017: became a captain of Thirty-fifth 
Dlvlelon, AEP, In World War I; discharged a 
major In 1919 and Is now a colonel in the 
Field Artllley Reserve. 

He went Into tho haberdashery business 
in Independence after the war. Failed. 

He became judge of Jackson County court 
with the support of Bona Tom Pendergast; 
attended Kansas City School of Law. 1923- 
26 (then 39). Did not graduate. 

Although still supported by Tom Pender- 
gaat machine, was defeated for reelectlon as 
Judge. 

Through the support of the notorious 
Pendergast machine, was elected United 
States Senator November 6, 1934; and 

through support of same Bosa Pendergast. 
was reelected November 5, 1940. Was little 
heard of except during brief term as chair¬ 
man of an investigating committee of war 
expenditures. 

In 1944 he ran for Vice President with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, being a substitute for 
Henry Wallace, and only after his name was 
screened by Sidney Hillman, labor leader. 

As Vice President, flew to Kansas City to 
attend the funeral of Bosa Tom Pendergast, 
ex-convlct, In United States Army bomber, 
saying at the time, “He was my friend, and I 
stick by my friends,” 

Became President on the death of Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. April 12, 1945, and, among 
first official acts, attended meeting at Pots¬ 
dam. where he charmed Joseph Btalln with 
his piano playing. On his return he was 
quoted as saying, “I like good old Jot 
(Stalin).’* 

February 1948, nominated Edwin Pauley, 
California oil man, for Under Secretary of 
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Navy In part pa 3 rment of a political debt, 
but nomination was defeated. 

August 5, 1948, Truman denounced con* 
gresslonal investigation into Soviet spy ring 
as a “red herring," renewing his charge even 
after startling revelations of Whittaker 
Chambers of "pumpkin patch" files and 
Alger Hiss’ treachery. 

Reelected in November 1948, he nominated 
Dean Acheson In January 1949, a known ap¬ 
peaser of communism and friend of Alger 
Hiss, to succeed Gen. George C. Marshall as 
Secretary of State. Then appointed Louis A. 
Johnson as head of Joint Armed Forces, who 
proceeded to scuttle plans for bigger Navy. 
But Truman’s choice of Senator Mon Wall-, 
gren (a discredited, defeated Governor of 
Washington) as head of National Security 
Resources Board was rejected by the Senate. 

May 9,1949, remarked "There are too many 
Byrdb" in Congress. 

August 11, 1949, Albert Gross testified at 
Senate 5-percenter hearings that he had 
sent deep freeze to Truman’s Independence 
home. 

Called a Washington correspondent an 
s. o. b. for his revelations about his aide's 
(Gen. Harry Vaughan) dealings with 6-per- 
centers. 

Threatened to "punch a half dozen news¬ 
papermen in the nose" after his retirement. 

Sent note to music critic threatening to 
kick him in a tender and unprintable spot 
for his criticism of Truman’s daughter’s 
Binding. 

CaUed Senator Fulbright’s investigation 
of RFC loans "asinine." 

Fired his subordinate, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, because he "failed to support the 
Government’s |foreign) policy," which Is a 
deep mystery to allies and foe alike. 

GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 

This is the man Commander in Chief 
Truman fired. 

Born January 26, 1880, Arkansas. His 
father was Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur. 

Entering West Point Military Academy, he 
graduated with highest honors in the school 
for 50 years In 1903, and since has received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Maryland. University of Pittsburgh, Univer¬ 
sity of Philippines, University of Wisconsin, 
Harvard, Seoul University of Korea, Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii, Columbia University, and 
University of Queensland (Australia) among 
others. 

Starting as a second lieutenant in 1903, 
he climbed rapidly to the rank of brigadier 
general in June 1918, and to that of full 
general on November 21, 1930. In World 
War I he commanded the famous Rainbow 
Division (Forty-second). 

During First World War he participated 
in the battles of Luneville. Baccarat, Cham¬ 
pagne, Marne, Alsne-Marne, St. Mlhlel, Essey, 
Meuse-Argonne. and Sedan. He was twice 
wounded in action in 1918. and was with the 
armv of occupation in Germany from 1918 
to 1919. 

Returning to the United States, he was 
made Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Two years later he was sent to the Philip¬ 
pines. 

He became Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army In 1930, remaining until 1935, 
when he became military adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philip¬ 
pines, 

Retiring from active duty on December 31, 
1037. he was brought back into service on 
July 26, 1941, when he was named com¬ 
mander of Armed Forces in the Par East with 
the rank of general. 

Before Bataan fell, he was ordered to Aus¬ 
tralia, and managed to sneak through the 
net of Japanese warships to that country in 
a PT boat. It was upon landing in Australia 
that he made his famous promise "I will 
return" to the Philippines, something he 


subsequently did in a brilliant series of 
maneuvers which included island hopping. 

In 1042, he was made supreme commander 
of all air, land, and sea forces of the Allies in 
the far Pacific. 

As supreme Allied commander, he accepted 
the Japanese surrender on the battleship 
Missouri in August 1945, and he has re¬ 
mained in Japan as its administrator since 
that time. 

Among the many honors he has received 
are the DSC (with two oak leaf clusters), 
DSM (three oak leaf clusters). Purple Heart, 
Silver Star. Navy Distinguished Service 
Medal, Bronze Star, Air Medal. Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Croix de Guerre with 
four palms. Legion of Honor, Commander 
Order of the Crown (Belgium): War Cross 
(Italy): Grand Cross Order of the White 
Lion (C7'choslovakla); Grand Cross Mili¬ 
tary Merit (Mexico); Distinguished Service 
Star (Philippines), and a host of other 
honors, enough, in fact, to fill this page. 

As supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers in Japan, General MacArthur has 
hung up an amazing record. About the 
people, he said: "Of the Japanese people, 
I can pay no higher tribute than to repeat 
that they have fully and faithfully fulfilled 
their surrender commitments and have well 
earned the freedom and dignity and oppor¬ 
tunity which alone can come with a restora¬ 
tion of a formal peace." 

If the Japanese people have made this 
extraordinary progress, it is because of the 
sympathy and understanding and efficient 
administration of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Little wonder that they shed tears upon 
hearing the tragic news of his dismissal. 

Can Our Repnblic Live on a Dochine 
of False Information? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore grant¬ 
ed. I am inserting an article by David 
Dawrence which appeared in the Evening 
Star of May 9,1951. The doctrine enun¬ 
ciated by Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall in the first paragraph of the article, 
if it be true, is Russian policy and philos¬ 
ophy, not that of a representative re¬ 
public such as our forebears established: 
As War of Attrition Drags On—Marshall 

Enunciates Doctrine That the Military 

Must Be Loyal to Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall has 
enunciated In his testimony before the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee the astound¬ 
ing doctrine that the minority party in Con¬ 
gress is not entitled to full and truthful an¬ 
swers from officers in the armed services and 
that, in answering letters of inquiry, officers 
must be guided by their first loyalty to the 
Democratic administration, which he calls 
the "constituted authority.” 

Under such circumstances, It seems Im¬ 
probable that any testimony from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or any other military officers 
hereafter could contain a single word of in¬ 
formation which could possibly reflect on the 
Democratic administration. 

Senator Bridges, of New Hampshire, Re¬ 
publican. endeavored to pin Secretary Mar¬ 
shall down to whether an officer’s first loyalty 


is to his country or to the administration In 
power, and the Secretary Insisted that the 
only way an officer could express himself 
when he felt the Interests of his country were 
at stake was to resign from the military serv¬ 
ice. A man must sacrifice his career If he 
wants to tell his views to Members of Con¬ 
gress. This will not be good news to men in 
the fighting services who thought that party 
politics was not to be considered in relations 
with their Government—and who had been 
taught to consider Congress a civilian branch 
of the Government, coordinate with the 
executive branch. 

More significant, however. In Mr. Marshall's 
testimony was his revelation of what critics 
in Congress already are saying is the admin¬ 
istration’s appeasement plan In the Par East. 
The Secretary stated that the unification of 
North and South Korea has been set up as 
a political rather than a military objective of 
the U. N. 

The same phrasing was used by Secretary 
of State Acheson in a speech a few days ago 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and. by instruction of the State De¬ 
partment, the same wording also was uttered 
recently in an address by Warren Austin, 
American Ambassador to the U. N. 

It means that while the United States 
Government will continue to oppose recogni¬ 
tion of Red China and also the turning over 
of Formosa to Red China, the other members 
of the U. N. will have to decide the issue. 
The United States Government, through Sec¬ 
retary Acheson. has already made It clear that 
no veto power will be used and that America 
will abide by what the majority of other 
members of the United Nations wish to do. 
If they want to reward the aggressor and ease 
the sacrifices of American troops in Korea, the 
United States will accept the appeasement. 

This means that the 38th parallel may 
again be the boundary between North and 
South Korea and that the U. N. will try by 
diplomacy to get unification but that, If 
Russia and China refuse to accept it, then, 
assuming a cease fire has occurred, the fight¬ 
ing will not be resumed. This is because the 
U. N. feels it is nut committed to accomplish 
the objectives in Korea by military means. 

The Marshall testimony has produced a 
wave of questioning and criticism in the 
Senate committee. He will be oii the stand 
for several days. He has not yet satisfactorily 
explained how the administration Intends 
to end the war In Korea or why It now sets 
up the bogey of Russian Intervention in the 
war when it had no such fear last June at 
the time the orders went to General Mac¬ 
Arthur to land forces in Korea. 

President Truman, on the other hand, has, 
through his latest speech, notified Russia 
that America is so afraid of having its cities 
bombed that it will not take maximum steps 
to stop the aggression In the Par East, Mr. 
Truman says that, If the United States were 
to widen the conflict in Asia, "we might well 
have to go it alone." 

Yet that’s what has been happening. In 
effect, since last June. The United States 
alone—outside of the South Koreans—has 
been supplying virtually all the troops. The 
U. N. has refu.sed to send reinforcements. 
The principal U. N. members have only token 
representation on the firing line. Instead of 
winning aAlies, America has, as a practical 
matter, been deserted already by Its allies 
with respect to Korea. 

The President's speech might be construed 
to mean that he has lost faith in the willing¬ 
ness of our allies to support our troops In 
the Far East. As a consequence, the question 
of withdrawing American troops from Korea 
is bound to be raised. For, as one Senator 
said, It doesn’t help to point out how many 
Red Chinese are being killed—what’s Impor¬ 
tant is how many American boys are being 
killed and wounded while the so-called war 
of attrition drags on. 
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Pay of Postal Employses 
REMARKS 

HON. UURIEC BATTLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUai OF BSPBEBENTATIVSa 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much concerned about the problem that 
Is confronting the postal employees to¬ 
day. Since the start of the war in Ko¬ 
rea on June 25, 1950, the cost of living 
has increased by some 14 points. This 
has created a very serious situation for 
employees on a fixed salary basis. Price 
Stabilization Director Michael DiSalle 
has pointed out that the cost of living 
will probably increase another live or 
six points before it is finally checked. 
The wholesale price index has Increased 
17.2 since the Korean war started. This 
is a very reliable index as to what will 
happen to the general price index. 

Congressman George Miller, of Cali¬ 
fornia, has Introduced H. R. 244. and 
a number of our other colleagues In the 
House have Introduced similar bills. I 
hope that the Post Office and Civil Serv¬ 
ice Committee will start hearings on 
these bins in the Immediate future, and 
that we will be given an opportunity to 
take action on them without delay. 

The mail 1 am receiving from my dis¬ 
trict from postal employees points up 
the harsh fact that their pay checks no 
longer cover the necessary living costs. 
This situation is particularly acute for 
employees in the lower salary grades. 
When Public Law 134 was passed in 1945, 
the five pay grades then in existence 
were increased to 11. While the em¬ 
ployees then in the postal service were 
given a $400 Increase, the entrance salary 
for those who entered after the effective 
date of that act remained at $1.7C0. Due 
to the many increases in the cost of liv¬ 
ing since that time, we have passed 
several other pay bills. The group of 
employees in the lower pay grades, how¬ 
ever remain far behind in their struggle 
to maintain an adequate standard of 
living. 

As my postal friends know, I have 
been working for some time to abolish 
inequities, particularly in the lower 
salary bracket, by eliminating the first 
four grades. We were able to get some 
of the objectives of my bill, H. R. 138. of 
the Eighty-first Congress, incorporated 
Into Public Law 428, which eliminated 
the first two grades and allowed a much 
needed increase in salaries. This does 
not go far enough to solve the problem. 

When Public Law 134 was passed, it 
was assumed that the recruiting of per¬ 
sonnel in the postal service would come 
largely from youngsters Just out of high 
school. Since World War n, the vast 
majority of employees entering the 
postal service have been veterans of 
World War IL They arc men with 
family obligations. They cannot cope 
with present prices on the salaries they 
are now receiving. We must recognize 
the fact that employees with a fixed 
salary have suffered greatly. The postal 


employees are loyal citizens and efficient 
public servants. 

1 do hope that we will have an early 
opportunity to vote on this much needed 
upward adjustment in salaries for postal 
employees, particularly for those in the 
lower grades. 


Salary of GeneriJ Motors President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN IHB BOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following article 
from the New York Times of April 26. 
1951: 

Qkncral Motors Pbssiscnt Is Paid $626,300 

IN 1960, Raxbs op $40,200— Wilson's E*- 

MtrNBXATXON TOPS 62 DlBXCTORS AND OPPX- 

CERs OP Biooest UxmsD States Auto Con¬ 
cern, Proxy Statement to Stockholedsrs 

Shows 

Charles E. WUsoxi, president of the General 
Motors Corp., earned a total of $826300 in 
salary, director's fees and bonus last year 
from the Nation's largest automotive com¬ 
pany. This was $40,200 more than his com¬ 
pensation in 1949. 

Mr. Wilson’s compensation topped the re¬ 
muneration list of sixty-two directors and 
officers of General Motors, which was shown 
in the proxy statement for the company's 
annual meeting mailed yesterday to more 
than 450,000 stockholders. The meeting will 
be held on May 25 In Wilmington, Del. 

The aggregate salary, fees and bonus for 
the group of directoxv and ofiBicers last year 
was $11,743,172. This compares with $11, 
154,454 in 1949, when the group numbered 
sixty-one. 

The 1960 remuneration for Mr. Wilson con¬ 
sisted of $201,300 salary and fees; 1,358 shares 
of the corporation’s common stock at an 
award value of $45.07 a share, for a total of 
$61,205, and a cash bonus of $363,795. The 
bonus of the shares and cash Is payable In 
five equal annual installments. 

The remuneration last year for the 62 di¬ 
rectors and officers, including Mr. Wilson, 
amounted to $3,643,672 In salaries and fees; 
33.995 shares of common stock at an award 
value totaling $1,532,155 and $6,572,345 In 
cash bonuaes. Their bonus awards also WIU 
be paid over a 5-year period. 

According to the proxy statement, the first 
installment of the 1650 bonus awards was 
delivered on February 23, 1961, when the 
closing market price of the common stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange was $60 a 
share. The remaining four Installments will 
be paid in the next four Januarys. 

The salaries paid by General Motors to Its 
12 top directors last year ranged from $36,100 
lor Charles F. Ketterixig to the $201,300 paid 
to Mr. Wilson. The Internal Revenue Bureau 
requires payment of $17,060 In taxes on a net 
income of $36,100 and approximately $157,000 
on an income of $201300 for a single person 
with no dependents. 

Other top-paid directors, their salaries and 
bonus awards, are: 

Albert Bradley, $161,425 salary and $380,000 
bonus; Francis Burke. $101,100 salary and 
$100,000 bonus; Marvin E. Coyle and Harlowe 
H. Curtice, each $161,000 salary and $375,000 
bonus; Frederic O. Donner. $121,070 salary 


and $390,000 bonus; Ronald^ K. Evans. 
$126,826 and $320,000; Louis 0. Goad. $121,000 
and $820,000; Edward R. Godfrey, $101,300 
and $245,000; John J. Schumann, Jr.. $91300 
and $180,000; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. $48,600. 
Mr. Sloan and Mr. Kettering get no bonus. 

The proxy statement showed that a pro¬ 
posal will be submitted at the annual meet¬ 
ing to limit salaries and bonuses of each of 
the corporation's top executives to a total of 
not more than $200,000 a year. This proposal 
will be offered by three shareholders owning 
a total of 162 shares. 

In recommending to the stockholders that 
they defeat this proposal; the General Motors 
board of directors said that good manage¬ 
ment Is hard to find, and that able executives 
are entitled tp sufficient recompense to offset 
higher Federal Income taxes. 

Another proposal to be submitted is that 
the place of the meeting be rotated among 
Wilmington, New York City, and Detroit. 
The board also indicated opposition to this 
proposal. 


A Life Devoted to the Service of Otheri 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

OF NORTH CAROUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Durham (N. C.) Morning Her¬ 
ald of May 5,1951: 

A Life Devoted to the Service of Others 

Perhaps one of the hardest things a hu¬ 
man being can do is to maintain over a 
lonr period of time a record of unselfish 
service to others. The light of the ideal is 
difficult to foUow. But some do follow It. 
undevlatlngly and gloriously to the rich 
benefit of those they serve. 

Such a person Is Dr. Mary Sloop, of Cross- 
nore, Avery County, whose selection as 
American Mother of 1951 was announced 
in the papers Wednc.«}day. For 40 years, now, 
she and her husband have devoted their 
lives to what was when they went to It an 
underprivileged area. She and her husband 
have brought healing in their medical prac¬ 
tice to people who live in a remote area. 
They have lighted the lamp of learning in 
the now widely known Crossnore School. 
They have led in bringing about economic 
improvement, in finding vocational oppor¬ 
tunities suited to the conununlty, and In 
reforming farming practices. 

Choice as American Mother of 1661 is 
deserved recognition of a devoted woman— 
devoted to the people for whom she has 
labored these four decades. Mrs. Sloop has 
a daughter, a physician who practices at 
Crossnore, and a son who maintains a dental 
clinic for the needy In Avery County. In 
her own life, and In the Inspiration she has 
given others, may be found the qualities 
which make her indeed a mother to aU that 
region. 

One of the secrets of Dr. Sloop's success 
is revealed In her reaction to the news of 
this recognition. She Is unconcerned about 
credit for herself—she finds others to whom 
she gl*'es it for the achievements at Cross¬ 
nore. In that unselfishness is the basis for 
cooperation which makes coxnmunitles and 
natioxiB great. An unselfish leader is the 
greatest of community and national assets. 
Dr. Mary Sloop is such a leader. 
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Don’t Let It Fool You, Joe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following very fine 
and timely editorial. Don't Let It Fdol 
You, Joe, from the Decatur Daily of May 
6, 1951: 

Don't Let It Pool You, Joe 

There are certainly two distinct classes of 
thought In the United States when it comes 
to the war In Korea. There are those who 
believe we are following the wise course in 
heading off the Communists in Korea. There 
are tho.se who believe with equal sincerity 
that we have no purpose in Korea, that 
tl:“t 111-fnted country Is no place to stop 
the Communists. But don't let it fool you, 
Jo<^‘ 

There are those who believe taxes should 
be rul.'i-td .so that preparedness cun be paid 
for us v.e go. There are others who, with 
equal sincerity, think taxes are high enough 
and that more should not be piled upon the 
people regardless of the purpose. But don’t 
1ft it fool you. Joe. 

When it comes to Federal spending, there 
are great numbers who think the Federal 
Government could do a much belter job of 
cutting down on expenses. There are those 
who lire in favor of reducing Federal .spend¬ 
ing so long as it doesn’t hit home, they would 
lll:r to see the reduction made but prefer 
the reduction to be made in some other part 
iff the cuunlry. But don't let it foul you, 
Joe 

Then this is the day In which everybody Is 
a fair catch when it conics to investigations, 
anything Irom big time crime to the lellow 
vilio is “probed” to see 11 he paid the Just 
amount of income tax. Many arc in favor 
ol investigations, so long as the invc.stiga- 
tioiis are made in the jther fellow's safety 
deposit box But don't let it lool you, Joe. 

W'hat n mighty debate you can gel iq) over 
aid to Europe, or Asia, or anywhere else out¬ 
side the country Some folks have the idea 
that so long ns aid is going in any direction 
overseas llmi the folks over there will sit 
around and W’ait for Uncle Sam to show up 
with a hand-out. Then there Is the other 
side ol the debating society, showing wdlh 
equal clarity that the recovery ol Europe is 
absolutely essential to American well-being. 
But don’t let it fool you, Joe. 

Louder than tlie MacArthur ruckus is the 
great debate about prices and wages. Every 
pot is calling the kettle black. It’s like the 
old story, which came flnst, the chicken or 
the egg. Everybody is quite certain that his 
theory for controling inflation is correct, that 
wages went up first and car ged the spiral. 
And there's the other crowd, certain that 
prices went up first and caused the tighten¬ 
ing of the pocketbook. But don't let it fool 
you. Joe. 

Republicans, Democrats, Dlxiecrats, the 
din ol debate is terrilic, the Iront pages are 
loaded every day, for in this country, Joe, 
everybody has the privilege of shooting off 
his mouth. But don’t let it fool you. Joe. 

You sec, you head a mysterious crowd of 
200,000.000 more or less intelligent people. 
At least you have been credited with being a 
mysterious set. but you’ll And. if you’ll look 
hard enough, that you’re dealing with a mys¬ 
terious set. That is, mysterious to you and 
your way of doing things. Joe. 


You should be a politician over hero in 
this country for about a year, or a newspaper 
editor for a while, or a public servant in any 
capacity. You would And out Just how mys¬ 
terious are the ways of the American people. 
But until then, Joe, don’t let It fool you. 

For the American people enjoy fighting 
among themselves, they have been doing it a 
mighty long time for that Is the democratic 
way of getting one thing settled in time to 
start on another. And when they start on 
you, Joe, they’ll settle you, too. So don’t let 
it fool you. Joe. 

You may catch them unprepared in the 
aense that your Ignorant millions are pre¬ 
pared, but Joe, the American people have 
been prepared ever since this Nation was 
founded. Their love of freedom prepares 
them to hold you off, and all your millions, 
and though they may not have as many guns 
as you have when the thing starts, they’ll 
have more than you have when It ends and 
they’ll beat your brains out because they love 
freedom and the right to Investigate and de¬ 
bate and disagree with each other. 

And If you ever take a punch at them, 
you’ll find out that they have forgotten all 
about debating and investigating and 
whether the President is a Republican or a 
Democrat and whether he plays a piano or a 
bass horn, and that they have one purpose 
and lor that purpose they will give their sons 
and daughters and all they possess, Just to 
beat your brains out. 

So, Joe Stalin, belore it Is too late, don’t let 
It fool you, for if you do you and your people 
will regret it to the end of time, all time. 

Wiiliam H. Fitepahrick Wins Pulitzer 
Award 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RALE BOGGS 

OP LOUISIANA 

IN 'THE HOUbE OF REPI^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Pulitzer prize is the highest award 
in journalism. It is particularly .signifi¬ 
cant when it is av/arded for editorial 
writing, becau.se it Is in this field \\h('re 
the journalLst exprcsse.s the highest art 
of his calling and where the fourth es:tate 
interprets and analyzes events and hap- 
pcning.s in the light of our republican 
in.stitutions. 

Louisiana was signally honored .several 
days afro when Mr. William H. Fitzpat¬ 
rick, the editor of the New Orleans States, 
was named as recipient of the Pulitzer 
prize ol 1950 for editorial writing. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was so honored becau.se of a 
comprehensive series of editorials which 
he wrote on the so-called genocide con¬ 
vention. 

In this series which among other 
things was incorporated in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, the editor of the States 
pointed out the far-reaching effect of 
such a convention upon our own great 
Bill of Rights and upon our domestic 
laws, as well as the division of power 
between our States and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Thi.s series succinctly analyzes the ef¬ 
fect of the proposed covenant and indi- 
catO', Iki.t the editor had spent many 


hours on research and study; and, while 
Mr. Fitzpatrick is not a lawyer, he han¬ 
dled the subject with the clarity and the 
comprehension of one well versed in our 
constitutional processes. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick thus takes his place 
with a long line of distinguished Amer¬ 
ican writers. 

I personally am very proud that he has 
received this award. Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
a young man. It was my privilege to 
attend Tulane University with him. and 
I am certain that all of his friends are 
not only proud of the award which has 
come to him but are equally gratified at 
the great service that he and the States 
have performed for our country. 

Before I learned of his award, I was 
reading in the Times-Picayune for Sun¬ 
day, May 6. his column entitled, “Rights 
and Lefts.” in which he told about the 
visit to New Orleans of last week of Sir 
Oliver Pranks, the British Ambassador. 
I was much impressed with his column 
and had intended to incorporate it in the 
Congressional Record then. I am 
doubly plea.sed to do it now, as one will 
understand upon reading it his clarity of 
writing, as well as his forcefulness of 
expi’ossion: 

States Rights and Lefts 
(By W. H. Fitzpatrick) 

Sir Oliver Franks, the tall, gentle, shy, 
friendly intellectual uho is Bnti.gh Ambas- 
saclor to the United State.s, last week put 
Britain’s foreign policy—long range and 
short—in one clear sentence. 

Ilis sjjeechfs here in New Orleans were the 
most important and timely pronouncements 
any ambassador has made in relation to pres- 
ent-dny world events. 

And in one of them came thi.s capsule 
deiinitlon ol why Britain has sugge.sted the 
return of l-’ormosa to China and tlie admis¬ 
sion of Red Chinn to the UN: 

“Britain recognized Red China because of 
a fact and not a value.” 

That, I believe, i.s the measure of all foreign 
policy in Britain; it has been the measure 
for centuneb. 

Values, moral, philosophical, ethical, must 
be considered, of course; but facts, the facts 
as they are and not us they ought to be, 
are tbe linal decisive 1 actor in the foreign 
policy of an important ally and friend. 

It is necessary, the ambassador believes, 
that we differentiate between what he called 
the small sector of disagreement with Great 
Britain in the whole area of agreement, and 
In large measure ’ is talks here were a plea 
for understanding. 

Ke spoke from his experience a.s ambas¬ 
sador, a professor ol moral )Jhilo.sophy, and 
permanent .secretary of the Ministry of Sup¬ 
ply. He leit the cloistered quiet ol an edu¬ 
cator’s life to enter government service when 
World War II began. He knew Intimately the 
charts oi the shipping lanes when U-boats 
were slashing at England’s Jugular; he was 
there when Icnd-leasc went in and Bundles 
lor Britain, and when the British loan and 
the Marshall plan were enacted he was named 
British Ambassador, the most important gift 
in his country's giving. 

Much of the professor of moral philosophy 
and much of the secretary of the ministry 
of supply was apparent In his speeches here. 
We can accept or reject the British foreign 
policy in the Far East, but what we cannot 
reject is his plea lor understanding. 

The British do not want a war now; It Is 
not that they fear war, but only that they 
lear the ultimate effects of a war; they fear 
what It will do U) them and to their country. 
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They know what World Wars Z and U cost 
them: An empire. 

The British Empire was a magniflcent bal¬ 
ance for peace and prosperity for more than 
two centuries. There was a time when their 
outposts were safe because the vast power of 
England was their guar.^nty. That is no 
longer the case. Singapore fell in a matter 
of weeks, and Hong Kong in days during 
World War U. 

1 guess it was in 1933 when I first became 
aware, in a sort of personal way, of the might 
and spread of England. As an ordinary sea¬ 
man aboard the Steel Seafarer, I went around 
the world. And every strategic spot we passed, 
every tip of land that guarded the dropoff 
of a continent or the entry to a waterway, 
except the Panama Canal, was owned by or 
leased to or controlled by the British. 

There was a very good reason for this. You 
can take three United Kingdoms and fit them 
Into Texas and have room enough for Olcn 
McCarthy too. With a kingdom this small, 
they had to depend upon trade. To keep 
trade going steadily, peace was necessary. 
To keep peace, strategic spots were necessary, 
England did rather successfully for 200 years 
what we are trying to do In Korea: Control 
trouble and keep it from spreading. 

Britain has been criticized for Sir Oliver’s 
note to our Government suggesting that For¬ 
mosa be given to China, and that Red China 
be allowed a seat In the U. N. It has been 
suggested that England ought to offer Red 
China Hong Kong, but England needs Hong 
Kong. England knows she must have trade 
to survive. 

More than 50 percent of Its food and goods 
Is Imported. Trade Is the United Kingdom’s 
lifeblood and the source of Its strength. That 
Is a fact that we must realize in our attempts 
to compare facts with values. 

The professor of moral philosophy may 
have had some qualms about the Formosa 
note, but the former minister of supply could 
not have, from the point of view of Great 
Britain. There Is much talk about under¬ 
standing our enemies; wc had better try to 
understand our friends, too. 


Food for India 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein a 
special press release dated May 10, 1951, 
by the Government of India, Informa¬ 
tion Service. This is with reference to 
the proposed emergency assistance by 
the United States Government to India 
in the shape of food grains to relieve 
the famine victims. Since the report of 
this release in some of the newspapers 
omits pertinent parts of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s statement, I ask that 
it be printed in full: 

Government of India, 
Information Services, 
Washington, D, C„ May 10, 1951, 

Replying to a question in Indian Parlia¬ 
ment, May 10, regarding the terms and con¬ 
ditions of the proposed United States food 
aid to India, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru made the following statement: 


**There are two United States bills to give 
emergency assistance in the shape of food 
grains to India; one was Introduced in the 
Senate and the other In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Both bills have undergone con¬ 
siderable change since they were originally 
Introduced. One of these revised bills has 
been proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the other by the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

’’The Senate bill allots $95,000,000 for grain 
purchase In the current year, that is, the 
year ending June 30,1951, and authorizes the 
appropriation of an additional sum of 
$96,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
IOC'2. This second part of the aid. however, 
shall not be made available until after fur¬ 
ther action by the Congress. 

’’Both parts are divided on a 50-50 basis, 
half being a grant and half on credit terms 
as provided in section III (c) (2) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 as 
amended. 

“Assistance in terms of the bill will be 
available only after an agreement is entered 
Into between India and the United States. 
It proposes that this agreement should con¬ 
tain certain undertakings insuring distribu¬ 
tion of food without discrimination, pub¬ 
licity to the asnlstance furnished by the 
United States, and permission for persons 
designated by the United States to observe 
the cliatrlbution of supplies In India. 

“TTie House committee bill provides emer¬ 
gency food relief on credit terms only In ac¬ 
cordance vith the provisions of section III 
(c) ( 2 ) of the Economic Co-Operation Act of 
1948 as amended. It authorizes provision of 
a biim not exceeding $190.CO0.00() lor t)ie 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Repayment of 
this loan Includes payment In goods under 
such terms and in such quantities as may 
be agreed to between the ECA Adininisirator 
and the Government of India. ECA loans 
are generally for a period of 33 to 35 years 
at an interest rate of percent on unpaid 
principal with semiannual Interest payment. 
In the present case. It Is proposed that the 
Interest payment will begin on June 30. 1952, 
and the payment on principal some years 
later, which may be from 6 to 8 years. 

“Such conditions os are attached to cither 
of these bills arc the usual terms embodied 
In the United States of America legislation 
providing for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. In the Senate bill there are cer¬ 
tain conditions which do not find a place 
In the House bill and much would depend 
upon manner of implementation of these 
conditions. 

“There Is a reference to our supplying va¬ 
rious kinds of materials to the United States 
of America In part payment lor the grain 
supplied. We shall gladly supply such ma¬ 
terials as are available In India and can be 
spared by us. But I should like to make It 
clear that it is a fundamental part of our 
foreign policy that such material as Is par¬ 
ticularly related to the production of atomic 
or like weapons should not be supplied by 
us to foreign countries. 

“In our view there are no political or dis¬ 
criminatory conditions attached to these 
two bills and therefore there con be no ob¬ 
jection on these grounds to our acceptance 
of either of them. While the form In which 
assistance Is given to India is a matter for 
the United States of America to decide, we 
would prefer the terms embodied In the 
House bill which are simpler. 

“I should like to express our gratitude to 
the Government of United States of America 
for the efforts they have made to send food 
grains to India. I should also like to ex¬ 
press our deep appreciation of the messages 
as well as offers of material help unofficially 
received from many citizens of the United 
Btates.” 


Proposed Roll-Back on Price of Beef 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 10 
percent roll-back which has been im¬ 
posed on the packing houses in order to 
reduce the price of beef, and the pro¬ 
posals which we understand are about 
to be made to roll back beef prices an¬ 
other 9 percent before October 1, have 
brought about a condition among the 
cattle feeders of the Nation which does 
not warrant those people feeding cattle 
so long as this roll-back is in effect. 
Naturally, the production of beef will be 
reduced to a great degree and food prices, 
instead cf being lessened, will be in¬ 
creased. 

The following letters and telegrams 
will explain some of the reasons why; 

Red Oak, Iowa, May 9,1951, 
Hon. Bfn P. Jensen, 

Heme of Representatwes, 

Washington, D. C.; 

Am taking 185 cattle off grain today. Un¬ 
able to feed grain under controls considering 
present coets and crop conditions, Do some¬ 
thing. 

H. V. Felt. 

Nodaway, Iowa. 

Griswold, Iowa, May 8, 195U 
Hon. Ben P. Jensen, 

Home of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C.: 

This price roll-back on becl has rolled me 
back $C,000 on 140 head of cnttlc. In order 
not getting rolled again I quit. It seems very 
unfair. Industry with their roll ahead and 
cutting quality is getting along very well. 
The beef producer cannot reduce quality. 
Demands are of this beef be loaded with 
corn. 

B. F. Anderson. 

Fred Stevers k Son. 

Audubon, Jou-a, May 5, 1951. 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 

House Of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jensen: In view of the events 
which have occurred the past week, I feel 
that It is my duty, as well as my privilege, 
to write you as the Congressmnxi from my 
district. When an order as severe and dis¬ 
criminatory as the price roll-back on beef Is 
issued, It is bound to have opposition from 
the enormous Industry it affects. Conrider- 
Ing none of the other phases of beef produc¬ 
tion, with their added restrictions and prob¬ 
lems, I’d like to present my side, as a cattle 
feeder whoso only occupation and source of 
income is producing pounds of beef for the 
consumer. It Is my opinion that this occu¬ 
pation involves considerable know-how and 
risk of investment and deserves Just con¬ 
sideration. 

It Is difficult to understand how the OPS 
economists figure that any Industry can 
stand a price roll-back of 18 percent, which 
is proposed for teef by October 1, without 
losing money. The beef producer has not 
been making excess profits, and unless his 
costs are reduced proportionately this will 
bankrupt him. For example, I Just pur¬ 
chased, In March. 300 head of high-quality 
feeder steers at a cost of S 6 V 4 cents per 
pound. These cattle will not be finished for 
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market lor 6 or 8 months, at least, at which 
time, under the present set-up. they will be 
worth about 83 cents top price. If 1 am 
forced to market them before this time to 
escape the lower roll-backs I will be cut down 
because of the lack of finish and consequent¬ 
ly lose money there, too. Cattle of this type 
are fed for prime meat and are not profitable 
as short-feds. You can easily see how the 
many cattle feeders, such as myself, in Audu¬ 
bon County and elsewhere, will be affected. 
The feeders on every farm have been pur¬ 
chased at record prices, are being fed, and 
will continue to be fed at high cost. 

It looks as If the only result can be a re¬ 
duced Incentive to produce and fatten beef 
and the marketing of light, unfinished cattle. 
This In turn means less meat for the con¬ 
sumer, possible rationing, and the return of 
the old black-market profiteering for some. 
This Is exactly opposite to the purpose of 
the roll-back, which Is more, lower-priced 
meat. 

I shall appreciate your consideration of 
this matter, and I know you will act as you 
see fit. 

Very respectively, 

Fred Sievers, Jr., 

Massena, Iowa. Mai/ 6, 1951. 
COii^iotiSman Ben P. Jen.sen, 

Washington. D. C. 

Hear Mr. Jensen: I am writing to you In 
regard to the price roll-back on cattle which 
means the difference between a fair price for 
our grain and labor and a loss at the roll¬ 
back price. 

We operate 400 acres of good Iowa land 
and feed twice as much grain as we produce 
to cattle and hogs. 

If we have to take a loss on those cattle 
that are in the feed lot, we will assure you 
that we will not replace them until the freeze 
is lifted. 

We are reducing our corn acreage and our 
hired labor and plan to feed only what grain 
we raise which will greatly reduce our oper¬ 
ating expenses 

This w'ill produce about 40 percent the 
tonnage of meat we usually produce. 

If a meat shortage occuns, we will not 
consider a subsidy payment to produce more. 

Please use your influence to revoke this 
freeze order. 

Yours very truly, 

Dantei, E. Bower. 

P S—This roll-back In production also 
means a roll-back in the demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, May 8, 1951. 
Congressman Ben Jensen, 

Washington. D. C. 

Honorable Congressman Jensen: I feel it 
Is my duty, as a citizen and taxpayer, to 
write you with reference to the Office of 
price Stabilization’s new directive, forcing a 
roll-back on prices of live cattle and dressed 
meats: also, proposed ceilings. 

First, let me state, having spent a life¬ 
time in the production, feeding, and market¬ 
ing of livestock in a most extensive way. I 
believe I have acquired a far greater knowl¬ 
edge of the livestock Industry than most of 
the politicians and bureaucrats in Washing¬ 
ton. This program, outlined by Mr. DiSalle, 
will definitely sabotage the production of our 
livestock Industry at a time when produc¬ 
tion is most essential. The facts are such 
an act is definitely unworkable and un- 
Amcrican. 

Congressman Jensen, I ask of you. as a 
Hepresentative of the people of this district, 
to oppose the reenactment of article 4 of 
the Defense Production Act, which provides 
for price and wage control, as it is of the 
most vital importance that this Nation, the 


greatest on earth, shall continue to progress 
with free enterprise and not to have our 
welfare dictated by any one man or group 
of men who are seeking control of the entire 
Nation. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Iowa Feeding Co 
By P. L. Kelly. 

Livestock Foundation or Omaha, 

Omaha, Nebr., May 8, 1951. 
Congressman Ben Jensen, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Conore.ssman Jensen; In my work 
here at the Omaha market, I talk each day 
to 40 to 50 livestock growers and feeders—in 
the course of a year, to thousands. 

In 11 years of this work, first at Sioux City 
and the past 4 years at Omaha. I have never 
seen so vast a majority of Midwestern farm¬ 
ers and feeders as re.sentful and embittered 
over a Government edict as they currently 
are over Price Administrator DlSallc’s beef 
cattle and beef price order of April 30. 

They are angry and alarmed. They’ve sent 
to market many animals not yet ready for 
slaughter and will send more unless the order 
is rescinded. 

In its May 7 Issue. Newsweek magazine car¬ 
ried an inaccurate story on the livestock and 
meat situation. Enclosed is copy of rebuttal 
I wired them. 

Meanwhile, for the good of the Industry 
and meat consumers as well, please do not 
ren('w President Ti-uman’s control powers 
ceme June 30. He has demonstrated the 
inability or an unw'illlngncss to use them 
wisely. 

Yours very truly. 

Hart Jorgensen 

Richard M Rutter, 

Business News Editor, 

Newsweek Magazine, 

New York, N. Y.: 

For a magazine that prides itself on accu¬ 
rate, informative reporting, and which fea¬ 
tures .straight thinkers like Moley and Llnd- 
ley, your piece on "Slicing the Meat Bill,’’ (p. 
63, May 7) i.s terrifically substandard. 

It would appear the author thereof im¬ 
bibed too deeply of an unlabeled jug contain¬ 
ing OPS propaganda. Such as; The Nation’s 
meat industry was In chaos (before the con¬ 
trol order). Meat supplies heading for new 
low. Now a chance to thwart black market. 
End Jag. 

For a chaser, try these facts: 

1. Prior to first controls on meat prices In 
January, no channels were short; distribu¬ 
tion was normal. And cattle population and 
cattle-on-feed numbers were at near-rccord 
levels and headed higher. 

2. Real confusion in the Industry did not 
come till after DiSallc’s order of April 28. 

3. This week alone (week ol April 30 *May 
4) thousands of unfinished cattle have been 
rushed to market. Consumers are out mil¬ 
lions of pounds in future meat supplies. 
Packers and feeders alike up in arms over 
order and holding protest meetings (Wash¬ 
ington and Omaha). Consumers not cheer¬ 
ing. either, over chance to buy choice sirloin 
Bteak come May 20 at $1.14 that last week 
was advertised In Omaha World-Herald at 
89 cents. 

4. Shortages of meat, rationing, and black 
markets now a real prospect—thanks to 
DiSalle order. 

Hart Jorgensen, 
Executive Director, 
Livestock Foundation of Omaha. 

Omaha. Nebr. 


Time Is Running Out 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark.s in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News, Tuesday. May 8. 1951: 

Time Is Running Out 

In the mass of discussion of how to wage 
war and how not to wage ware against com¬ 
munism, there is danger of losing sight of 
our prime national objective, which is not 
to wage war at all. It Is to secure a firm in¬ 
ternational peace. 

There is war in Korea, In defense of a 
principle, out of which, In some manner not 
now evident, it is hoped peace In that tor¬ 
tured region will emerge. There is the re¬ 
armament of Western Europe, part of the 
growing strength of the free world, designed 
to convince the Soviet Union that negotia¬ 
tion among equals is in the general interest. 

"We are not engaged in a struggle without 
end. We are engaged In a struggle which has 
the definite goal of peace.” said President 
Truman in an address last night on civil de¬ 
fense. That it will be a prolonged struggle 
is obvious. It is a struggle beset with haz¬ 
ards and hard choices, for example, wheth¬ 
er or not to limit the war in the Far East 
to Korea and, if to limit it, then how to end 
it; whether the maintenance of a high level 
of armaments is not, of Itself, dangerous to 
peace. 

The answers to such questions as these, 
which affect the survival of the free world 
and the future of mankind, cannot be given 
sound, dogmatic expression. Yet peace la 
larger in scope than the contrivances erected 
to capture it. It has often been said since 
the end of World War II that what the world 
needs is some supreme act of imagination, 
of statesmanship, of faith that will tear the 
chains of war irom men’s feet and permit 
their best spirits once more to soar. 

General MacArthur, a professional soldier, 
was never more impressive in his appearances 
before the Senate hearing than when, at the 
final session, he argued for the abolition of 
war. Amidst so much of Immediate, current 
Importance, the moving eloquence of what 
he said has escaped general attention. 

Effective disarmament is not enough, said 
General MacArthur. If war is abolished, no 
armaments will be needed—nothing except 
arms for police in given geographical areas. 

But let General MacArthur himself speak: 

"There was great evidence of that in Japan. 
You spoke of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
Japanese people, more than any other people 
In the world, understand what atomic war¬ 
fare means. It wasn't academic with them. 
They counted their dead and they burled 
them. 

"They, of their own volition, wrote Into 
their constitution a provision outlawing war. 

"When their Prime Minister, Mr. Shidc- 
hara, came to me he said, T have long con¬ 
templated and believed’—and he was a very 
Wise old man; he died recently—’long con¬ 
templated and believed that the only solu¬ 
tion to this problem is to do away with war.' 

"He said: ‘With great reluctance, I ad¬ 
vanced the subject to you. as a military man, 
because I am convinced you would not accept 
it; but,’ he said. *I would like to endeavor. 
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In the constitution we are drawing up, to put 
In such a provision.* 

*'I couldn’t help getting up and shaking 
hands with the old man, and telling him 
that I thought that was one of the greatest 
constructive steps that possihly could he 
taken. 

“I told him that It was quite possible that 
the world would mock him—this Is a de¬ 
bunking age, a cynical age, as you know— 
that they would not accept It; that It would 
be an object of derision, which It was, that 
It would take great moral stamina to go 
through with It, and In the end they might 
not be able to hold the line, but I encour¬ 
aged him, and the Japanese wrote that pro¬ 
vision in. 

*‘If there was any provision In that con¬ 
stitution which appealed to the popular sen¬ 
timent of the people of Japan, it was that 
provision. There was a warrior tribe which, 
for centuries, had pursued war, and suc¬ 
cessful war; but the great concept, the losses, 
the great lessons the bomb had taught them, 
had been understood. They were trying to 
apply them. 

*'The world should have common sense 
enough, when it surveys the losses of two 
wars, to understand that war has become a 
method of suicide for modern civilization. 

“I therefore believe that time Is running 
out on us. I said at the end of the Second 
World War that wc have had our last chance. 
I believe It and I believe that 99 percent of 
the people of the world believe it.” 

The mechanics of abolishing war, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur well realizes, are difficult. 
Through the United Nations, or some other 
forum. General MacArthur would attempt 
to get an agreement. The great nations 
would set the norm for if the four or five 
great powers should agree to abolish war, it 
would be Impossible for others to start one. 

General MacArthur would have the United 
States exercise its moral leadership through 
a conditional legislative flat to abolish war, 
challenging others to follow. Here Is a proj¬ 
ect on which American opinion ought to 
express Itself, for if war Is ever to be abol¬ 
ished, the Impulse must come from the 
hearts of the people. Given that kind of 
demand, perhaps statesmanship, In a su¬ 
preme act of imagination, could penetrate 
even behind the Iron curtain and Into the 
darkest places in the world. 


John Kee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEo 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 9. 1951: 

John Kee 

In March 1949 when he succeeded the late 
Sol Bloom as chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Representative John Kee, 
of West Virginia, was known to few Ameri¬ 
cans outside Congress or beyond the borders 
of Ills own State. And when death struck 
him down during yesterday's committee ses¬ 
sion he was still pretty much of a stranger to 
the public at large. Tot this quiet, self- 
eflaclng man—an excellent lawyer with a 
keen analytical mind and a gentle spirit that 
abhorred noisy headline-hunting—was one 
of tlic Nation’s most devoted servants, a 
hard-working legislator whoso contribution 


in the international field will surely live on 
after him as a kind of monument to hla 
name. 

For Mr. Kxt —a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee throughout all of his 18 
years in the House—was an American acutely 
aware of the dangerous nature of these times 
and of the problems that the United States 
had to meet to serve its own best Interests. 
In a unique respect, therefore, he dedicated 
himself, with a sense of duty and urgency, to 
International mattera. Wholly apart from 
what he did In the Seventy-ninth Congress 
to bring about a much-needed reorganization 
of the Foreign Service, he played a highly 
constructive wartime and postwar role In 
helping to persuade his colleagues to enact 
such historic measures as lend-lease, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and the Marshall plan fur 
European recovery. 

Although he gave his attention to domestic 
Issues on which he invariably voted in sup¬ 
port of the administration, Mr. Kee’s over¬ 
riding and consuming interest was in the 
work of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Con¬ 
sistently, both before and after he became 
the committee's chairman, he strove dili¬ 
gently for united, bipartisan action, and he 
was In no small part responsible for the fact 
that It was achieved on some of the most 
far-reaching International legislation In the 
history of the United States. No fanfare 
ever marked his efforts, but he has left be¬ 
hind him a genuinely distinguished record In 
the service of his country. 


Staodard Oil Sets Record 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of April 26, 
1951: 

Standard Oil Sets Record in Quarter—^New 
Jersey Company Earns Net of $118,000,000, 
Against $65,000,000 Year Bz70re—Meet¬ 
ing Again at Linden—^T o Take Place June 
8—Shell Oil Sales at New Peak in Pe¬ 
riod—Other Corporate Reports 
The Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
achieved a new high record In the first quar¬ 
ter, with estimated consolidated net earn¬ 
ings of $118,000,000 after taxes and all 
charges, according to the report announced 
yesterday. 

In the preceding quarter, ended with De¬ 
cember, the company showed earnings of 
$134,000,000, or $4.42 a share, while $65,000,- 
000, or $2.15 a share, was made In the initial 
3 months of last year. 

The parent company’s stockholders' an¬ 
nual meeting on June 8 will be held again 
In the boiler shop at the Bayway refinery of 
the Esso Standard Oil Co. in Linden, N. J. 
Formal notice of the meeting place was given 
In the proxy statement mailed yesterday 
to 220.000 Jersey Standard stockholders. The 
Bayway building first was used as a meeting 
place last year, when 1,600 stockholders at¬ 
tended. Shareholders will be invited to In¬ 
spect the Esso research center, a short dis¬ 
tance from the refinery. The latter facility 
was not yet fully in operation when last 
year's meeting was held. 

Among the various proposals to be pre¬ 
sented for action by stockholders at the 
meeting are a two-for-one stock split, previ¬ 
ously announced, an Inactive stock option 


plan whereby up to 800,000 shares could be 
sold to designated executives of the com¬ 
pany and subsidiaries. 

Shareholders also wlU be asked to vote on 
a proposal under which future meetings 
could be held either in New Jersey or in 
New York City. The proxy statement says 
the board does not contemplate at present 
any change in the practice of holding stock¬ 
holder meetings in New Jersey, but merely 
seeks "greater flexibility." 

Address of Hon. Y. T. Pynn, Minister of 
Foreign Aifairs, Republic of Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WIUIAMG. BRAY 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following speech delivered 
at the CARE fifth-anniversary luncheon, 
by y. T. Pyun, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Korea. May 9,1951: 

You all know that Korea has been un¬ 
fortunately caught In the global conflict be¬ 
tween the world-conquest-dreaming commu¬ 
nism and the survival-seeking democracy. 
She has been caught in the vortex of 
world disturbance of violence and destruc¬ 
tion, quite helpless and unprepared—unpre¬ 
pared except In her indomitable spirit and 
unswerving determination to die fighting on 
the side of human freedom. Sometimes I 
quite dispassionately ask: Had there existed 
no Korea, would this conflict have been 
averted? It would have broken out some¬ 
where else, say. In Iran or in Viet-nam or In 
Burma, or even in India. No matter where 
the aggression appeared. Its nature would 
have been the same—of Communist global 
conquest. Any meaningful action on the 
part of the free world to counteract an ng- 
gresslon of this nature must, therefore, be 
designed on a global level. No matter where 
It appears, the aggression must be met firmly 
and thoroughly with the total weight of the 
free world. Nothing should stand in our 
way to a swift and complete military victory. 
All military half measures should be care¬ 
fully eschewed, for they are bound to invite 
further aggression. 

We Koreans do not pretend to understand 
the position so far taken either by England 
or by India. They look to us like a patient 
Insisting on a "head first" treatment when 
his hand has been Invaded by germs of a 
deadly disease. We are now fighting Eng¬ 
land’s as well as India’s battle In Korea. If 
we are defeated, the struggle will be carried 
to their own homes. If we come out vic¬ 
torious. they will have no war at home. 

The Soviet Union has deliberately chosen 
Asia as Its first object of conquest. Its very 
first stroke has been deliberately planted on 
Korea, a long-coveted strategic jxilnt, from 
which naval operations can be launclicd to 
tear up the Pacific traffic of the free world 
and which will prove an ideal wntchtower to 
keep the whole Orient, including China and 
Japan, under the domineering glance of the 
Soviet Union. 

To the cool, calculating mind of the Krem¬ 
lin, the conquest of Western Europe Is un¬ 
thinkable until the vast resources of Asia 
are consolidated under its domination. The 
conquest of Asia alone will condition the 
Kremlin to launch an all-out global con¬ 
quest. The formula of remedy should appear 
to be: Balk the Kremlin In the attainment 
of this prerequisite, and the dreaded thi j;. 
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will never come off. There Is every reason 
that England, doing away with her local* 
mindedness, should send more troops to 
Korea now and that India, too. should start 
sending them. The weak-Jointed dinosaur 
will recede before nothing but a drawn 
sword. In an Indecision-vacuumed atmos¬ 
phere alone, the Soviet balloon of threat will 
wax larger. 

The level-headed Stalin knows that he 
lacks oil fuel, that he lacks such mobility 
as is known In the United States, and that 
he lacks even the loyalty of his own people 
and of those of his satellites. Above all, he 
is well aware that he will have to go with¬ 
out the American lend-lease this time, which 
played such a decisive role In his successful 
struggle against Germany. Nothing short 
of the fear of provoking the United States- 
led free world Into a general war will stop 
the Stalinist aggression In Asia. That Iran 
Is now confronted with very much the same 
situation as has developed in Korea may be 
said to be the direct result of the restricted 
and therefore indecisive military action In 
Korea. 

Before I end this general survey of the 
world situation of which the present Ko¬ 
rean war Is a local manifestation, I should 
like to draw your attention to the fact that 
the one unchanging motive behind all the 
Soviet tactics of playing hot and cold, fast 
and loose, with the free world, getting It on 
crisis after crisis and letting It off as often 
at will Is, through series of serious economic 
dislocations, to create within free nations 
situations where the Soviet Union can more 
easily take them over from within. My ad¬ 
vice is, therefore, this: Don’t ^ou be let 
down this time; see that the International 
criminal does not get away unpunished this 
once, whatever happens. 

Now I am coming to relief, at last. Except 
the few towns of considerable size, located 
In the area which, from the beginning of 
the war, has never been harried by the 
enemy, and which, in area, Is not more than 
one-thlrtlcth of entire Korea, most of the 
towns in the bulk of South Korea and the 
entire North Korea have been taken and re¬ 
taken by both contending forces and a large 
number of them have been completely laid 
waste beyond recognition. Because the 
United Nations forces have been forbidden 
to cross the Manchurian border and blow up 
enemy supply centers, all they have been 
doing Is to pound away to smithereens all 
buildings and houses that are likely to give 
shelter to the enemy. Except the few mil¬ 
lions who either have remained protected 
behind the U. N, defense line or have been 
fortunate enough to filter through It from 
beyond, the bulk of the Korean people, ren¬ 
dered homeless and uprooted, as it were, out 
of the soil, wander like clouds over areas 
made desolate by war and vanish like clouds, 
exposed to hunger, cold, and man-made 
demolition. Just think of a full-fledged 
modern war of hitherto unheard of power of 
destruction again and again sweeping over 
such a narrow strip of land like Korea for 
the last 10 months. Just think of scores of 
thousands of tons of high explosives smash¬ 
ing up nothing but Koreans. Neither Ger¬ 
many nor Japan, war-torn as they were, 
can approach the present Korea In stark 
devastation. The Korean case, In which her 
allies, In terms of practicalities, seem to have 
joined hands with her enemies In her own 
destruction, partly out of regard for her 
deadly foes, Is something tragically unique 
and unparalleled In human history. 

This bleak past lies unrelieved by any 
Immediate bright futime. The spring sowing 
season finds the bulk of agricultural soil un¬ 
tilled and unsowed for lack of work beasts 
or of farm laborers or of huts that shelter 
them, or even of seed. 

The problems of relief thus posed by a 
Nation-wide destruction and by an entire 
nation turned refugees are overwhelming. 


The united command has been doing all 
that was humanly possible, but the number 
of refugees it reached and saved is a mere 
fraction of the masses who roam homeless 
and perish as they roam and who perish un¬ 
seen and unsuccored In remote outlying 
places. The united command ought not to 
be expected to attempt relief to the extent 
of military Insecurity. It cannot safely 
make an outlay sufficient to meet relief de¬ 
mands, either In personnel or in transpor¬ 
tation or otherwise. The Inexorable de¬ 
mands of military operations, to which the 
united command is duty bound to give 
priorities, are apt to make its hands too full 
for anything like adequate relief for civilians. 
The need has long been felt for fuller and 
more active cooperation of all available civil¬ 
ian relief agencies of the free world with 
the united command and of creation of a 
far wider opening admitting these civilian 
agencies more freely Into Korea. It Is in¬ 
deed gratifying that CARE plans to make a 
Nation-wide appeal for Korean relief and 
spearhead civilian relief activities for the 
suffering millions in Korea. 

In view of the overtaxed military trans¬ 
portation, overtaxed even for military pur¬ 
poses alone. Korean relief, in order to be 
extensive and Natlon-widely penetrating, 
must be provided with a minimum trans¬ 
portation of Its own, both land and sea. 
Under the circumstances, certain main 
arteries of land traffic and main harbor fa¬ 
cilities are bound to remain exclusive to 
military purposes. But byways and small 
ports should be available for relief activities. 
The civilian relief personnel may need to be 
men of as much valor as combat teams, very 
probably of a higher order. They may be 
irked by the necessary screening exercised 
by the appropriate authorities. But I do 
not doubt that the American public once 
when roused to a very pressing need, will 
not fail, as it never did in the past, to rise 
to meet it like one man, sweeping every 
obstacle or Inconvenience before it. 

The Korean people are now undergoing a 
virtual genocide, which should not be un¬ 
necessarily complete. The present humani¬ 
tarian movement you are now setting your 
hands to. If given momentum promptly 
enough, will save millions of Koreans who 
otherwise are doomed to perish. As the For¬ 
eign Minister of the Republic of Korea, I 
feel I must pay tribute also at this time to 
the American Red Cross, which so instantly 
responded to my President's plea for help 
soon after the Invasion of June 1950. I am 
gratified to learn that the American Relief 
for Korea Committee is actively engaged in 
this humanitarian effort to relieve the suf¬ 
fering of the Korean people. I will always 
remember you in my prayers that God may 
speed your worthy efforts to Instantaneous 
fruition. 

I started out to give you a general view of 
the Korean situation, and it may not be out 
of place here to suggest to you the outstand¬ 
ing needs other than that of relief. I will 
briefly enumerate four more needs without 
troubling you as to their order In Impor¬ 
tance. 

Korea Is badly In need of financial aid, 
distinct from economic aid, that will go to 
stabilize her now fast-crumbling finance. 
It Is true that she has a balanced budget, 
but balanced on paper only. All sound 
budgets are based on assured national reve¬ 
nues. Almost all the Korean sources of rev¬ 
enue lie shattered and disrupted by the war. 
A complete measure of rehabilitation alone 
will restore them, but that Is not forthcom¬ 
ing under the circumstances. What was op¬ 
portunely done for Greece to bolster Its 
finance must be done now for Korea. 

Another need for Korea Is more arms for 
the pending military expansion program. 
We do not object to rearming Japan, so 
long as Japanese are not brought over to 
Korea to fight in our place. To say the 


least. It will help Korean Communists strut 
as patriots fighting the age-long Korean 
enemy, and, at the same time, dishearten 
the ROK forces so as to lower their fighting 
morale. Nor do we relish the Idea of hav¬ 
ing the Chinese Nationalist troops among 
the U. N. forces now fighting In Korea, for we 
know that they can be more profitably used 
elsewhere, when the occasion arises. What 
we lack Is arms, not manpower. It will bo 
a grievance to Korea, If she is denied the 
chance of contributing more manpower to 
the cause of human freedom—the only con¬ 
tribution she can make as far as circum¬ 
stances allow her now. 

The fourth need is for technically training 
as many intelligent young Koreans as possi¬ 
ble. In view of the fact that what scanty 
trained Korean personnel we had before have 
been mostly captured, killed, or incapaci¬ 
tated during the present war, any long-range 
plan for Korea cannot overlook the crying 
need of an extensive training program, with¬ 
out which any rehabilitation of an enduring 
nature is impossible. It is wrong to keep 
them all in Korea. There are not arms 
enough to go around. Nor are there any 
munition factories to absorb their energies 
and make them contribute to war efforts. I 
personally do not see the sense of letting 
them rot by slamming the door upon them 
that leads them abroad for qualifying them 
for services of no lees value to the nation 
than fighting. Anyway, they cannot all fight. 

Against the thousands of Japanese receiv¬ 
ing technical training In this country, there 
are an ever-dwindling number of Korean 
youths given the same academic benefits, 
mere dozens for the year. ConsldorlJig the 
disparity of technical attainment existing 
between the two peoples under discussion, 
the reverse of the ratio would seem fair. The 
training of Korean industrial personnel 
should be given more candid consideration. 
I regard It to be one of the obligations of 
the free world to train and conserve an ade¬ 
quate number of Korean young men in the 
Industrial way. 

Lastly, I call your attention to the per¬ 
emptory need of perpetuating In the pro¬ 
posed Japanese peace treaty in clear terms 
the present high seas demarcation between 
Korea and Japan, known as the MacArthur 
line. The line was Instituted for sound rea¬ 
sons which will grow sounder as Japan gets 
out of the occupation status. Promi the Im¬ 
memorial times up to the opening up of 
Korea for world trade. It was the Japanese 
fishing boats that incessantly harried and 
plundered hamlets and towns on the Korean 
coast, which eventually paved the way for 
the Hldeyoshl Invasion, the greatest national 
calamity known In our history. In future, 
Japanese fishing boats will probably find It 
advisable to refrain from downright vandal¬ 
ism, but. if allowed to come close enough 
to Korean territorial waters, they might 
easily turn Into moving bases for smuggling 
80 as to nip the viability of Korean economy 
In the bud. 

I do personally know of cases where large 
Japanese fishing boats, infringing the Mac¬ 
Arthur line, attempted to butt Korean naval 
patrols into the sea. It Is the established 
practice with the small Korean fishing ves¬ 
sels to scurry away into safety whenever 
powerful Japanese ships are sighted on their 
side of the demarcation, for they know there 
is always the treacherous sea to bear tbe 
Japanese blame of foundering them unseen 
by law. The abolishment of the line would 
mean not only stymying the nascent Korean 
fishing enterprise but also placing entire 
Korean economy at the mercy of Japanese 
commercial aggression. While Korea Is quite 
prepared to see Japan restored to Its rightful 
place among the family of nations, she can¬ 
not afford to consent to any agreement or 
nonagreement, for that matter, that leaves 
open an avenue, through which Japan can 
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dictate the very subsistence of Korea. Korea 
cannot be persuaded to forego the only and 
real safeguard she has against the possible 
Japanese economic aggression. 

To sum up, penetrating relief, economic aid 
designed to bolster her finance, ample arms 
for her military expansion, candid training 
program for her Industrial personnel end 
eternal hlgh-seas safeguard stipulated in an 
International instrument will certainly help 
lay the foundation for peace In the Far East. 

In Bataan, people from two different races 
fought their common foe. Interlocked In 
comradeship and conrmon Ideals. In the 
world Bataan called Korea the brave sons 
of numerous free nations blend their honored 
ashes In an everlasting covenant of co¬ 
operation for one single end—the preserva¬ 
tion of free ways of life—which, we fervently 
hope, will be strengthened with time. Be- 
xnember that, in this case, there Is no world 
Australia for a military comeback. The free 
world cannot afford a retreat from this 
world Bataan. 

Korea Is a unique exception. Of all small 
peoples, she is the only one that boldly threw 
her lot with the free nations, under most 
unimaginable circumstances of adversity. 
Proportionately In terms of sacrifice, she has 
contributed most of all to the cause of hu¬ 
man freedom. It may be no more than the 
widow’s mite. But it is also true that she 
has dedicated all to the cause which she can 
call her own. 

Whether Korea was wise in putting up a 
heroic fight against communism, alias de- 
clvlllzallon, or the now Soviet satellites were 
comparatively wiser In succumbing to com¬ 
munism unresisting will bo eventually de¬ 
cided by the part played by the free world 
In the wartime relief as well as In the post¬ 
war rehabilitation of Korea. If the direction 
now being pointed to by CARE Is persistently 
and Intensively purstied, Korea, I am cer¬ 
tain, will stand, not a battered tomb of 
freedom, but a proud monument enternally 
bearing witness to the triumph of free human 
will. 


Address of Hon. Lewis Preston Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WATKINS M.ABBITT 

07 VIBCIIQU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following excerpts 
from the address of Hon. Lewis Preston 
Collins, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, 
at the Virginia Day Luncheon of the 
"Women’s National Democratic Club, 
Washington. D. C.. April 5,1951: 

Madame President, Madame Toostmlstress, 
and my friend Mrs. KUllngcr, you have been 
very gracious and kind to Mrs. Collins and 
me; and first, I should like to express our 
gratitude to you for the kindness and cour¬ 
tesy which you have shown us; and then to 
this club and to Its guests, may I say that the 
Invitation to speak to you today Is an ex¬ 
tremely flattering one and affords a privilege 
which I shall long remember, challenging 
as it Is. 

What Is a Virginian to say on Virginia Day 
to the Woman's National Democratic Club 
In the city of Washington which would 
not be applauded by these, misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by those, or classed as 
Immodest and egocentric by the others. It 
Is a challenging privilege under such cir¬ 


cumstances to be your guest speaker and the 
temerity with which to proceed arises only 
out of a consciousness of the broad mind, 
generous spirit, tolerance and good will of 
every true Democrat, especially the beauti¬ 
ful, attractive and tender Indlvlduallstlo 
feminine Democrat. Your speaker feels at 
home here in this detached part of Virginia, 
with the kindred democratic spirits assem¬ 
bled here, regardless of the varying and va¬ 
cillating interpretations of our democratlo 
tenets and of the political and economic 
philosophy of the party. Such, however, are 
permitted to Democrats under our unwritten 
rules and by tacit understanding, In propor¬ 
tion of the number of members comprising 
the Democratic Party. The privilege so to 
vary and vacillate and fully to discuss those 
variables and vacillations Is one of the vir¬ 
tues of oiu* party and may prove to be Its 
salvation. It would be a wonderful renais¬ 
sance if each of us here and now would 
simply accept the Jeffersonian Interpretation 
of democracy which constitutes the basic 
concepts striven for In Virginia; pledge eter¬ 
nal allegiance thereto; support a Democratlo 
Party movement to find a nationally promi¬ 
nent Democrat of kindred views—our Vir¬ 
ginia views—make him our leader and win 
against our traditional rival In the conflict 
n^iw brewing, and which lies Just ahead. 
This would be In keeping with the Demo¬ 
cratic way of leadership, Its history, prece¬ 
dents, and tradition. Is this provincial ego¬ 
tism—or Is It humorous—or Is It the product 
of wisdom? The true evaluation lies with 
each of you as a Democrat. 

A lady from my town moved to western 
Texas and had resided there for 32 years; 
finally at one of the clubs, she met a fellow 
townslady of 40 years* residence; said the 
Texas lady: "How long have you been here?'* 
The Virginian replied: "For 32 years." The 
Texan related the 40-year duration of her 
residence. Implying that such duration was 
required In this city In order socially to 
qualify for the finals—^and flashed a well 
arched eyebrow for punctuation. The 
Texan daughter-in-law of the Virginian In¬ 
terposed; "Well, she Is just visiting here." 
So. you see Virginians are expected to re¬ 
main Virginians always; we can emigrate; 
and yet wc must remain native; this is a 
congenital propensity, and Is so accepted." 

Someone has written a book titled "Vir¬ 
ginia Is a State of Mind." It is just that. 
You must not Judge us too harshly because 
we enjoy blackeyed peas and hog jowl on 
New Year’s Day for It is really a splendid 
delicacy lor regular diet and Is growing In 
popularity, and then It augurs good luck 
as well; the very best is sometimes con¬ 
fusing for a long while and Its significance 
misunderstood; but ultimately the crucible 
of time will assize truth; for this is the 
way under an ever-broadening capacity to 
participate in democratic government; truth 
Is eternal, and so are blackeyed peas and 
hog jowl. 

You should not get angry with us if we 
still Insist that Robert E. Lee did not sur¬ 
render at Appomattox on April 9, 18C5; for 
we in Virginia yet believe that the Individ¬ 
ual and his progress and liberty are the 
supreme considerations of government, and 
must be protected against ultracentraliza¬ 
tion and the tyrannies which follow In Its 
wake to destroy Individual liberty and op- 
portimlty. In this relation wo believe In 
a division of powers, os a fundamental and 
enduring counterpoise against tyranny, re¬ 
gardless of interruptions due to political and 
economic expediency, in liberty’s eternal 
struggle to dignify the Individual. We in 
Virginia flatter ourselves, not unduly I hope, 
in the belief that Jefferson, Madison, Wash¬ 
ington, and other Virginians played a bit 
of a part In the establishment of our repre¬ 
sentative democracy under a constitution 
for a wise purpose. We believe that this 


purpose was and is the perpetuation of a 
government with which to Insure the largest 
measure of opportunity and happiness to 
the Individual, free from social, economic, 
political and rellgloua tyranny. T^anny 
has never failed In the long course of his¬ 
tory to flow from all forms oT government. 
Thus the founders devised safeguards, under 
a constitution of limitation and division 
of power, delegated authority and of insured 
basic liberties; these considerations are In¬ 
digenous to Virginia and Virginia clings to 
these principles which are so much a part 
of her heritage—and thus a part of herself. 

Yes, wc In Virginia are old fashioned just 
like the Virginia lady way out in Texas; even 
a Texan knew she would iver remain Vir¬ 
ginian; and while our Democratic Party may 
stray far from home for a political visit, 
we in Virginia have the faith to believe that 
our party—the party of each and every one 
of us—will come back home to Imperishable, 
everlasting and Immutable political truth. 
Instead of pur.sulng the easy, expedient and 
politic way which deludes, deceives and In¬ 
sidiously destroys. 

Each of us has the challenge os a Democrat 
within the Democratic Party Itself to regen¬ 
erate, rededlcate and resiiscitate the funda¬ 
mental >utha of the Democratic way. Re¬ 
publicans could "»ot do this. Such truths 
not only constltul. the basic philosophy of 
our Government but embody the yearning of 
the Individual as well, regardless of his or 
her social, political, ethnological, economic 
or religious status. 

In Virginia we believe in freedom from 
debt; we believe that government musi; be 
run as a private business Is run; we bcliave 
in buying only that for which we can pay, 
however enticing the purchase may be. We 
believe in hard, not soft, dollars; we believe 
that the life, health and safety of the private 
individual are above the greed of either man¬ 
agement or labor and that public utilities 
related to the life, health and safety of the 
individual should bo required under State 
sovereignty to protect life, health and safety 
of the individual; wo believe in honesty In 
government, and that p' bllc oClcc is In fact 
a public trust demanding morality, personal 
honesty, ethics and legal responsibility. 

The Democratic Party has forever been the 
party of leadership In the hours of national 
travail and International crisis; we have had 
in the past the capacity somehoi/ to preserve 
the lundamentals of government and yet 
meet the economic and social trends and 
tensions which have threatened us. So, to¬ 
day we as a groat national party have got to 
meet our challenge and make the decision 
whether or not we are going to lead down 
the road to socialism with destruction of the 
individual, private enterprise, and the capi¬ 
talistic system In an effort to equalize ma¬ 
terial enjoyment under government; or are 
going to accept the basic philosophy—un¬ 
changing and enduring as it Is, that the 
function of government Is to guarantee to 
the individual and private business the 
fullest opportunity to evolve upward socially, 
financially and otherwise. This decision is 
ours to make as a great national party; and 
If our country Is to survive and If we as a 
party are to survive and remain dominant, 
I believe in my heart that we shall have to 
go hack to the faith of our fathers some of 
whom at least came from just south of the 
Potomac; and there perhaps a modern 
disciple of these fundamentals and a national 
leader within oxir party might be found who 
could lead us not only to victory but to a 
Jeffersonian renaissance as well. Thus we as 
Democrats can again lead in a sorely needed 
national regeneration. 

The pendulum Is swinging: and wise polit¬ 
ical decision and true statemanshlp Indicate 
and demand our course as a great national 
party. Shall we accept the challenge? 
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WUi We Forget Iru? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us are greatly dis¬ 
turbed about the apparent lack of any 
coordinated effort to prevent the Soviet 
from placing Iran Inside the Communist 
curtain. 

I am inserting, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, the following article from the Char¬ 
lotte News and Observer on our Middle 
East policy: 

The Pot Boils Over While Chefs Watch 
Other Cooking 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Athens. —It Is easy to sum up the Impres¬ 
sion of American policy making that is left 
by a tour in the Middle East and eastern 
Mediterranean. Evidently the men who 
make our national policy are like distracted 
cooks confronting an enormous stove covered 
with dozens of different pots, all bubbling 
away simultaneously. The cooks only watch 
the most conspicuous pots—Western Europe, 
for example. The other pots get no attention 
until they either scorch or boll over. 

Even from the perspective of Athens. It Is 
all too clear that Iran must now be placed 
In the category of pots that have boiled over, 
like China in the past. When this reporter 
left Tehran, the American and British motto 
was that “time would cure all things, and 
that in time an agreed settlement of the oil 
nationalization issue could be arranged with 
the Iranian aovernment." Even then. It 
seemed that time was more likely to produce 
an explosion than a settlement, unless the 
Foreign Office and State Department could 
concert strong preventive measures. 

The explosion has now occurred with the 
political triumph of the National Front 
leader. Dr. Mohammed Mussadegh, an aged 
extremist who lives In a private world of 
violent dreams. With Dr. Mussadegh as 
Prime Minister, It is pretty safe to predict 
that one of two things will have happened 
In Iran within the next few days. Either 
the British will have moved troops into 
southern Iran (presumably flying them from 
Suez) in order to protect their oil proper¬ 
ties, or the Iranian extremists will have 
seized the British oil properties by main 
force. 

In addition, there are signs that Dr. Mus¬ 
sadegh is contemplating a deal with the So¬ 
viet Union, and that the Shah, the only rela¬ 
tively stable element in Iranian politics, is 
again planning to flee. Certainly it Is child¬ 
ishly unrealistic to talk about negotiating 
with Dr. Mussadegh. as Foreign Secretary 
Morrison has been talking. A minor disas¬ 
ter i.s the best result that can now be hoped 
for from the long-neglected Iranian situa¬ 
tion; a major disaster, engulfing all the vital 
region of the Middle East, is all too possible. 

Moreover, there Is the crucial problem of 
the Mediterranean command. Until recent¬ 
ly, it was thoroughly taken for granted that 
Admiral Robert Carney would be the Medi¬ 
terranean commander of the future. Carney 
even Journeyed to Ankara and Athens to dis¬ 
cuss liaison arrangements. If Admiral Car¬ 
ney were given the Mediterranean command, 
he could easily tie In the NATO area in the 
Western Mediterranean with this area In the 
Eastern Mediterranean. A British com¬ 
mander, for various local reasons of preju¬ 
dice and sentiment, cannot possibly w'ield 
tlie same authority. 


But the American Chiefs of Staff with un¬ 
paralleled short-sightedness, accepted the 
Atlantic command for Admiral William 
Fechteler. As the British Chiefs of Staff 
must have realized at the time, this made 
It inevitable that a British appointment 
would be regarded as only fair here In the 
Mediterranean. And It Is also troublesome 
to disentangle this silly mess, and name a 
British commander In the Atlantic and an 
American commander in the Mediterranean. 

Because of the search for an easy way out, 
the command problem Is fumbled: the Turk¬ 
ish and Greek requests for guarantees are 
met with empty words; and the Yugoslavs 
are aided in driblets. Thus, the opportunity 
here is passing. If suspicion and disgust In¬ 
crease much further at Belgrade; If neutral¬ 
ism gains much more ground at Ankara, the 
opportunity will simply cease to exist. 

On the surface, this sort of missed chance 
may not seem very grave. In fact, however, 
the Turks, Greeks, and Yugoslavs represent 
a potential of 70 fighting divisions. These 
divisions are In being, and are located on 
the most sensitive Soviet flank, the flank of 
the always distrusted satellites. With rea¬ 
sonable equipment and good air support the 
Turks, Greeks, and Yugoslavs could, in case 
of trouble, drive to the Danube, threatening 
the whole satellite area. 

In short, throwing away this splendid op¬ 
portunity in the Eastern Mediterranean will 
be like passively accepting a gigantic defeat 
In war. Equally, If the western world loses 
control of the vital oil resource and strate¬ 
gic positions In the Middle East, this will 
also amount to a staggering military defeat. 
And so Improvidence, negligence, and the 
search for the easy way will lead us, by a 
succession of such defeats, over the brink of 
flnal disaster. 


Post Office Problems 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. May 10. 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter and 
statement: 

Mat 7, 1951. 

Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of 
Representatives. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chairman Murray: I am transmit¬ 
ting for the Information of the Committee a 
signed statement prepared for me by a group 
of Post Office employes In my District. 

In addition to the statement and other 
communications I have received, I had a 
personal Interview with a number of the 
letter carriers and clerks when I visited Jack- 
son. Mich., recently. It certainly is clear that 
these postal employees are a very much 
aroused over conditions In the Post Office 
Department, both as It affects them per¬ 
sonally in their livelihoods, and in the quality 
of the postal service at the present time, In 
which they seem to have a sincere and un¬ 
derstandable Interest. 

As you will note, the authors pull no 
punches In the description of conditions, 
and I thought it might be useful to your 
Committee to have such a frank and force¬ 
fully-expressed commentary on the postal 
service from the point of view of the em¬ 
ployees themselves. 


Because It seems to me that this state¬ 
ment should have the attention of the entire 
Congress, I Intend to ask leave to Insert It 
In the Congressional Record. 

Sincerely, 

George Meader. 

Post Office Curtailment 
A drastic unnecessary step taken by the 
Postmaster General to blackjack Congress. 
A public poll on this uncalled-for reduc¬ 
tion in service would And many people op¬ 
posed to It. A service that the country, the 
Post Office Department, and the employees 
could well be proud of has deteriorated to 
the point where we the employees are 
ashamed of It. The public used to be able 
to set their watches by the regular approach 
of the mailman. Under the curtailment 
service one wouldn’t be able to determine 
the day of the week. Magazines that used 
to be delivered on Thursday and Friday, are 
delivered at late as Monday and Tuesday of 
the following week. Circular advertisements 
of concerts, and so forth, occasionally de¬ 
livered alter the date the event took place. 
Political advertisements have been delivered 
a few days after the election was held. Ads 
for special sales delivered after the sale 
was over. Church, fraternal, lodge, and 
> sales meeting announcements delivered 
after the meeting day had passed. A letter 
mailed Thursday p. m.. In Detroit, delivered 
In Jackson at 1:30 the following Monday. 
Result—two people for Sunday dinner that 
weren't expected. 

directory service discontinued 
Letters returned to the sender 1,000 miles 
away when directory service would have 
saved time and money. Also would have 
kept two taxpayers happy instead of dis¬ 
gruntled. A penny-wise and pound-foolish 
measure. 

WINDOW service CURTAILED 
The windows of the post office open at 8 
a. m. and cluse at 5 p. m.—12 noon on Sat¬ 
urday—when do working people have an 
opportunity to mall their packages, buy 
money orders, or transact postal savings 
business? 

SECOND-CLASS POSTAGE RATES 

The large magazine companies have our 
school children selling their subscriptions 
(practically for free) and the Post Office De¬ 
partment delivering them almost for 
nothing. The amount they pay per pound 
probably wouldn’t pay the transportation 
expense. On the other hand they have more 
than doubled the selling price of their maga¬ 
zines and raised the rates on advertisement 
space. Any mention of raising the postal 
rates Is met by a howl of protest. The loads 
of magazines has Increased to the extent that 
we aren’t letter carriers any more—we are 
Just two-legged pack mules. The public Is 
buying magazines that they don’t want and 
don’t read simply to help some school child 
win i» prize. The same public, as taxpayers, 
complain about the large postal deficit. Mall 
carriers are burdened down with a load that 
the public shouldn't have to pay a subsidy 
on. Let the publishers pay a legitimate rate 
of postage or deliver their own magazines. 

SPECIAL BOOK RATE ON BOOK^S THAT ARE NEITHER 

EDUCATIONAL OR ENTERTAINING 
How low can this literature get and still 
be offered for sale and transported through 
the malls? Tax money for prisons to house 
sex degenerates that were inspired to com¬ 
mit rape or murder by this type of Govern¬ 
ment subsidized reading material 

26 DAYS VACATION AND 15 DAYS SICK LEAVE ‘ 

That amount for some Government em¬ 
ployees, but 16 days vacation and 10 days 
sick leave for postal employees. The argu¬ 
ment that the first group needs the addi¬ 
tional time because they are working great 
distances from home doesn’t hold water. 
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Many at theta people working In their own 
home town rec^ve the tame ae those work* 
Ing thousands of miles from their homes, 
perhaps the extra 6 days sick leave are given 
so they may return home to be sick. 

COST or UNDORMS 

Letter carriers are the only uniformed Qov- 
ernment onployees that have to pay for 
their own uniforms. With the price of wool 
skyrocketing this is. indeed, quite an item 
on the letter carriers* budget. Letter carriers 
are the Oovernment’s only employee group 
that contacts all of the public, in fact they 
are the only contact for a portion of the 
population. Shabbily dressed* poorly paid, 
and discontented employees make poor 
representatives for the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

ZMPLOTXe-lIAKAOEliXNT BOARD 

Representatives of the various employee 
organizations are only tolerated at the pres¬ 
ent time. Postmasters and top Government 
officials can cooperate or not as they see fit. 
A law should be passed that would create a 
compulsory employee-management board. 
Employee morale has lowered to a great 
extent by politically aopolnted postmasters 
disrega: .ling existing labor relations prac¬ 
tices and seniority rules. 

Substitute employees arc classlfled Fed¬ 
eral employees they are not granted the 
benefit of the 40-hour workweek law, neither 
do they receive pay for the eight legal 
holidays as the other employees. (The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States enforces the 
40-hour workweek on private industry.) 
Our substiutes work as high as 16 hours a 
day and more than 100 hours a week and 
never get paid overtime rates. 

Employees starting to learn the plumbing, 
carpenter, machinist, etc., trades have to 
work 4 years before they earn top wages. 
Postal employees have to work 23 years be¬ 
fore they earn top wages. We are In favor 
of the three longevity or meritorious grades 
but feel that 28 years is too long a time to 
reach the top grade. 

Revision of the wording and carrying out 
of directives in bulletins to the field service 
from Washington, D. C. Numerous items 
issued In the Official Bulletin aren’t definite, 
or plainly worded, and the officials In the 
varloxis ofiices interpret them differently. 

' On trip service under the curtailment 
order have worked hardships on the carrier 
force. Carriers used to retiirn to the post- 
office ut noon, but now many of them eat 
their lunch on a street corner or in business 
places: some of them have to stop at a pri¬ 
vate home for toilet facilities. Occupational 
illnesses such as heart trouble and varicose 
veins have increased. Carriers comprise only 
4 percent of the Government employees but 
they have 18 percent of disability coses. 
The amount of personnel turnover is reach¬ 
ing a new high in postal history. 

POSTAL nJEPICIT 

The Post Office Department is a service or¬ 
ganization and always has been. Out of 
42.000 offices only about 6,000 pay their own 
way. Would anyone advocate closing the 
other 36,000 offices? Compare the final cost 
to the taxpayers of running the Post Office 
Department with some of the non-revenue- 
producing departments, such as: Agricul¬ 
ture. Commerce, Interior, and lAbor. The 
postal deficit shouldn't enter into the pic¬ 
ture when considering wage Increases: 

' TRUCK INSUBAWCB 

The Government does not carry liability 
insurance protecting the drivers. In case of 
an accident the carrier driving the truck can 
be sued. All Government offers is legal 
assistance. 

BMPLOTB MOKAUB 

Postmaster General Donaldson (mce stated 
that he would make working conditions so 
that the employees would look forward to 
each working day in a happy state of mind. 


He has aooompllahed just the opposite. Most 
postal employees face each new day with a 
gloomy outlook on things in general. Work¬ 
ing conditions, under the curtailment order; 
poor eervice, causing the public to complain 
verbally; and an inadequate wage all com¬ 
bined are enough to keep one in an un¬ 
friendly mood. Good pay for an honeit 
day’s work—serving a satisfied public—un¬ 
der favorable working oondHloas will put a 
smile again on the face of the employees 
and restore the Post Office Department again 
to the top level as a truly great service or- 
ganirration. 


Trftate to a Great Statesman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF AaCIIlOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rkc- 
ORO. I include the following article by 
Philip Slomovitz. editor and publisher of 
the Detroit Jewish News, from the issue 
of April 20, 1951: 

TB i B urz TO A Gbbat Statesman 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Arthur H. Vandenberg was one of the out¬ 
standing personalities of om time. Scholar¬ 
ly, well-informed, an excellent speaker, a 
brilliant organizer, he was held in high re¬ 
gard even by his severest critics. Pew men 
In the United States Senate measured up to 
him In stature in the last 25 years. It is no 
wonder that os late as November 1948 Presi¬ 
dent Truman was quoted as stating that he 
regarded him as the ablest Republican In 
the Senate. 

Prom his background as a newspaper editor 
and publisher—a position to which he rose 
from the coveted beginning as a good re¬ 
porter for his Grand Rapids paper—he ac¬ 
quired a passion for information on every 
subject with which he was deeply concerned. 
As a result, he never committed himself on 
any issue unless he possessed all available 
facts In order to be In position to speak with 
a measure of authority. He was a volumi¬ 
nous correspondent. He never failed to re¬ 
spond to communications—whether they 
were from critics or supporters. 

More than one biography could be written 
of his life. Every issue he was Involved in 
offers material for a study of his attitudes, 
his character, his ability to cope with situa¬ 
tions. In most cases he rose to great heights 
in dealing with situations affecting our 
country. 

This commentator knew him intimately 
and Is in position to say that a full-length 
biography could be written to describe Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg’s relationships with Jews 
and Jewish issues, with particular reference 
to 2Uonism, Palestine, end Israel. Our first 
acquaintance with him was at a meeting of 
the Men’s Club of Temple Beth El at which 
he captured the hearts of his Detroit audi¬ 
ence with his eloquence and forthright ex¬ 
pressions on matters of state. It was in the 
late 1920 ’b. A friendship began in 1930 
when we first interested him in the Zionist 
cause. At that time the Pro-PalesUne Fed¬ 
eration of America was the active Christian 
philo-Zionlst movement in this country 
which functioned under the brilliant leader¬ 
ship of the eminent socialist, the late Charles 
Edward Russell. 

Out of the friendship for Zionism grew 
Senator Vandenberg’s interest in other mat¬ 
ters—his anti-Nazi stand, his aid in efforts 


to liberalize leglelatlon for the admission of 
displaced persona, the leadng role he played 
in securing the ratification of the appoint¬ 
ment of David liUenthal aa head of the 
Atomic Energy Commlsaion in opposition to 
forces which he believed were anti-Semitic, 
his help in individual easw involving people 
who sought refuge in this country, his spon¬ 
sorship of a resolution in support of Jewish 
aspirations in Palestine. 

In Its entirety, the Vandenberg story vls- 
&-vl8 Zionism and Israel was not always rosy. 
There were times when we were impatient 
about his attitudes. Tense sltuatione arose 
from time to time. Moet of the time his 
hesitancy in acting in our behalf, as a mem¬ 
ber (later chairman) of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, were due to pressure 
from the White House, the State and War 
Departments. When President ’lYuman gave 
speedy recognition to the Jewish state, he 
was the first to commend it as the logical 
and proper step to take. 

It would take volumes to describe our ex¬ 
periences with the great Michigan Senator. 
For more than 15 years it was our duty, at 
time on an hour's notice, to go to Washing¬ 
ton to consult him on Zionist matters. It 
became neressary for this commentator to 
keep in touch with him on the Palestinian 
issue at San Francisco, in 1915, during the 
formative stages of the international world 
organization whose charter he helped frame; 
to keep In touch with him when he repre¬ 
sented the United States in Paris, at the ses¬ 
sions of the United Nations, In January of 
1946, and constantly to keep him Informed 
about the Jewish position in matters involv¬ 
ing the future of our harrassed people In 
Europe and In Arabic countries and the de¬ 
velopment of the State of Israel. 

The historian will be amazed at the mass 
of information that came to us from his 
desks, wherever he may have been—In Wash¬ 
ington. in San Francisco, In Paris, In Grand 
Rapids. There Is an especially Interecttng 
note describing his conference at his Wash¬ 
ington office with David Ben-Guxion on No¬ 
vember 21, 1046. Even Ben-Gurlon was 
wrong In an important matter Involving the 
Arabs at that time. ’There are messages de¬ 
scribing his reactions to Zionist leaders. And 
there are reports about the progress of his 
efforts in behalf of a Jewish Palestine In the 
United States Senate. A wire dated Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1945, Informed us that the ’’Foreign 
Relations Committee this morning ordered 
favorable report on Palestine resolution 
which seems to be in satisfactory form,” to 
which was appended the Information that 
‘‘only opposing vote was that of Chairman 
Con WALLY.” 

Since It is impossible, In one column, even 
to scratch the surface In commenting upon 
the brilliant career of Senator Vandenberg, 
with special reference to his Jewish attitudes, 
your commentator desires to make note of 
only one other matter. Involving a local item: 

Less than 2 years ago the Morris Schavers. 
desiring to bring to this country the sole sxir- 
vlvor of an entire family, 5-year-old Itzhak, 
who now is their adopted son, met with ob¬ 
stacles. Itzhak could have been considered 
Polish-born. In that case be would have to 
wait 12 years to be admitted to this country 
from Canada, where he was broxight by the 
Schavors. ^nator Vandenberg promptly in¬ 
troduced a bill to declare Itzhak of French 
origin. Congressman John D. Dinobll intro¬ 
duced a similar measure in the House of 
Representatives. Both bills were adopted by 
the two Houses of Congress and were signed 
by President Truman. That act is on record 
to the credit of Senator Vandenberg and 
Congressman Djngill as an indication of 
their humanitarian interests. 

The good acts of Senator Vandenberg were 
multiplied a thousand times by his kindly 
intercessions. He was. indeed, a conserva¬ 
tive Republican, especially from the Demo¬ 
crats' point of view. But when he was faced 
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with issues that called for human consldera* 
tlons he rose above party politics. In all the 
years that we conferred with him he never— 
not once—showed the slightest Interest In 
this commentator's political preferences. 
We were concerned with grave matters In¬ 
volving the security of the Jewish people, 
and we stuck to this point. On this score he 
was unseinsh and always honorable. If only 
for this reason alone—which is one of many— 
we honor his memory os we honored and re¬ 
spected him In his lifetime. 


Letter of Col. S. L. A. Marshall 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Spep.ker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record a letter addressed to me by Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall, military analyst for the 
Detroit News. Colonel Marshall was 
formerly chief historian in the European 
theater during World War II, and more 
recently was attached to a special Army 
mission in Korea, from whence he has 
recently returned. 

Colonel Marshall’s letter to me is self- 
explanatory. and Is intended to clarify 
the record as regards the attack upon the 
Army by the gentleman from California 
(Mr, WerdelJ as having a Prussianized 
genei’al staff. In the intere.st of fairness 
I believe the Record should contain the 
viewpoint expressed by Colonel Marshall 
as directed to me in his letter of April 
12. 1951. 

April 12. 1951. 

Dear Congressman Dingell: During a 
Housie di.srusslon of aspects ol our defense 
policy on April 3, 1961, Congressman Werdel 
of California, attacked the Army for having 
a Pn.issianized general staff. He then ex¬ 
tended his remarks In the Record, Introduc¬ 
ing certain exhibits not alluded to in his 
speech. 

I have that report. I am taking the trouble 
to make a part way reply to it because, while 
I doubt that any Member of the House would 
out of sini.ster motive attempt to undermine 
confidence in any part of the Armed Force.s, 
it is altogether possible that the effect might 
be produced through unsullied ignorance. 

It is not my bu.siiie.ss to defend the Army 
or its General Staff system. However, in the 
course of hi.s remarks Mr. Werdel quoted "an 
Army officer, Col. S. L. A. Marshall" and 
turned my words against the Army and the 
General Staff, by using them out of their 
historical and written context. I, therefore, 
feel It a duty to .say w'hat I know. 

That I am not an Army officer but a re¬ 
servist if. well known to you and could have 
been ascertained by anyone taking the 
trouble to examine the Army Register, or for 
that matter, Who’s Who. That simple fact 
has some relation to the truth or falsity of 
Mr. Werdel's general charge against the 
Army. It is hardly a mark of Prussianism 
in a General Staff that It W'ill call a civilian 
colonel to temporary active duty for the ex- 
pre.ss purpose of reviewing Army processes 
from the Inside, saying where they might be 
modified or corrected toward more perfectly 
serving national policy and the common in¬ 
terest, and making specific recommendations 
toward the.se ends. To my mind, this self- 
critical attitude within the Army and its 


acute sensitiveness to the public weal In part 
answer whether Mr. Werdel knows whereof 
he speaks. 

The paper from which Mr. Werdel quoted 
was classified •‘Confidential.” I don’t know 
how he got it. But being so classified. It 
cannot be quoted by me, though Mr. Werdel 
put parts of it directly into the Record. 
The question of the ethics of his procedure 
aside, I would again ask about the validity 
of his Judgment. He said with respect to it 
that the paper "was so startling to them (the 
General Stall) that they promptly had the 
report marked ‘Confidential’ and ordered It 
locked up." Nothing of the kind happened. 
I personally had the paper so stamped. Mr, 
Werdel knows the nature of the paper; he 
himsell says that he cannot quote it In full 
because its contents have International im¬ 
plications. Therefore classifying It "Confl- 
deiitlal’’ was routine; I so classified it belore 
others read it. Par from conspiring to sup¬ 
press the paper, the General Staff gave It 
more than normal circulation, considering 
the classification. A second edition was pub¬ 
lished by the General Staff so that there 
would be more Jogging of thought all down 
the line. Else, Mr. Werdel would never have 
procured a copy. He says the handling of 
this paper is proof of the Staff's Prussianism; 
I submit that to any reasonable mind, it is 
proof of the exact opposite. 

But further, Mr. Werdel says that the 
paper is a criticism of "present Army doc¬ 
trine.’’ adding that it challenges the doctrine 
"as being defeatist in character." To use 
the most polite phrn.se which occurs, he Is 
guilty of a terminological inexactitude. The 
paper was written in April 1948; nothing said 
by way of criticism within that paper applies 
to Army doctrine today. Moreover, had the 
whole paper been quoted by Mr. Werdel, it 
would have been recognized not as an indict¬ 
ment of the Army but as an analysis of the 
extraordinary difficulty in which the whole 
Defense Establishment was then placed be¬ 
cause of Indecision elsewhere in the Nation, 
We then had the Marshall plan and the Tru¬ 
man doctrine. But we had made no move 
to league with Western Europe for mutual 
defense or to arm our friends or even to get 
our own military house in order. Rejecting 
isolationism, we had not yet accepted its 
only possible strategic alternative—collective 
security with strength suited to the need. 
True, I discussed the confusions In our mili¬ 
tary policy, but only as a reflection of the 
doubts and contradictions elsewhere In the 
national landscape w^hich thwarted military 
planning on any grander scale than we had 
known in the past. It was argued that If 
nilliUiry men could begin to ponder the na¬ 
tional problem from ll.s center to the circum¬ 
ference, Informing themselves more fully on 
foreign policy, the better to fashion a mili¬ 
tary policy in harmony with it. they might 
assist the Nation to a sound cour.se. The 
Army hud about two divisions In being in this 
country at that writing. If Mr. Werdel does 
not think there was good cause for it to be 
concerned about its position, his reasoning 
is not like mine. Again, if he believes that 
a plea for open-mindedness and sober 
thought is the mark of Prussianism within 
an army, his reasoning is not like mine; nor 
Is his knowledge of the German general staff. 

In what the press quoted of what Mr. 
Werdel said about the Army, the emphasis 
was placed upon his statement relating lo 
the circulating of a paper written by Gen. 
Heinz Guderian, of the German army. This 
Is a paper called Unification or Coordina¬ 
tion. Mr. Werdel says that the prime motive 
behind the publication of this paper is to 
Indoctrinate officers toward the day when the 
military can take over the control of this 
Republic; it is difficult to understand how 
any man can strain his imagination that far. 
The paper is a simple treatise on military 
organizational problems as experienced In 


Germany. It would read as that to anyone 
save perhaps the character Humpty-Dumpty, 
who used the word "glory" to mean a "nice, 
knock-down argument,’’ saying, "When I use 
a word It means Just what I choose it to 
mean.” In seeking to prove perfidy where 
none exists, Mr. Werdel says, ‘T am advised 
these studies by the German generals are 
basic references by those in the Pentagon 
who believe that the only thing wrong with 
the supreme Prussian stall was the people 
who ran it." It happens that, as chief his¬ 
torian of the European theater, I initiated 
the series of studies among the German gen¬ 
erals, though I had nothing to do with the 
Guderian studies. The policy was promoted 
simply for the knowledge that It would pro¬ 
duce. That is the main way for soldiers to 
further their education. For the same rea¬ 
sons, whatever we can learn about Russian 
methods In warfare, Japanese principles of 
command, or Chinese military indoctrina¬ 
tion is to the advantage of the Army. To 
Mr. Werdel It might seem better that we keep 
soldiers as Ignorant as Parsifal. I would pre¬ 
fer to believe that the words of Mlrabeau 
Lamar, "Cultivated mind Is the guardian 
genius of democracy." apply to men in mili¬ 
tary suits, as well as to Congressmen. 

No general staff la ever perfect: nor is any 
other group of individuals. In the Army, 
now and then, you will meet a potential 
man on horseback. Oocaslonally one may 
get onto the General Staff. But men of the 
same sort^driven by vainglory and inordi¬ 
nate appetite for power—also get to Congress 
occasionally. I know of no way under the 
sun that our society, or any Important part 
thereof, can be purged of such people. The 
main question is whether thought and moti¬ 
vation are reasonably sound among the ma¬ 
jority of those in control. Having had a 
long and Intimate experience with our Army 
General Staff, I simply wish to add my wit¬ 
ness that they are as deeply devoted to their 
country and as fully committed to the pres¬ 
ervation of our fundamental liberties as any 
body of men in my experience. 

Faithfully yours, 

S. L. A. Marshall. 


The MacArthur Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Tusca¬ 
loosa, (Ala.) Nows carried in its issue 
of Saturday, May 5.1951, a letter written 
by Dr. Clanton W. Williams, professor 
of history at the University of Alabama 
to his brother-in-law, Lt. Richard Mc¬ 
Donald Payne, serving with the Ameri¬ 
can forces in Korea. The letter is an 
exceptionally able, enlightening, and 
challenging statement on the world sit¬ 
uation and the danger which faces our 
country. The Tuscaloosa News captions 
it "The MacArthur case in light of Mar¬ 
shall’s grand strategy.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the let¬ 
ter be printed in the Record. I strongly 
commend it to Senators, irrespective of 
what their views may be. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the letter will make approximately 
three pages of the Record at a cost of 
$246. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Th£ MacAbthub Case in Light of Mabskall's 
Grand Strategy 

(Editor’s Note.— Within recent weelu Dr, 
C’-anton W. Williams, professor of history at 
the University of Alabama, has addressed 
several groups In Tuscaloosa and elsewhere, 
treating the general world war picture 
brought most directly Into focus by the Mac- 
Arthur dismissal. There has been much de¬ 
mand for the text of this address, by school 
oir.cials, civic club members, and others. The 
Tuscaloosa News asked Dr. Williams to pre¬ 
pare a text, and he has done so, In the form 
of a letter to his 26-year-old brother-in-law, 
« lieuterant In Korea. As a public service, 
the News Is printing this entire text here¬ 
with.) 

University, Ala., 

April 29, 1951. 

Lt. Richard McDonald Payne, 

Company E, Ninth RCT, APO 248, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mac: You asked In your last letter 
what people back hero were thinking about 
Harry Trum.an’s removal of General Mac- 
Arthur. You said that it came as quite a 
surprise to you men In Korea. I think It 
came as a real shock to most of the people 
throughout the United States of America. 
Surely the deluge of antl-lYuman-pro-Mac- 
Arthur letters which flooded Washington dur¬ 
ing the first 2 weeks Indicates that the peo¬ 
ple of the Nation as a whole were deeply dis¬ 
turbed and seemed to be convinced that a 
great man was being eliminated from a 
confused scene by a man of relatively small 
stature. 

Deep resentment across the Nation greet¬ 
ed the newis. One small Indication of that 
was a poll of my first class (second half of 
English history) for a show of hands as to 
whether or not Truman had done right. 
Only 1 student said “yes"; 6 would not com¬ 
mit themselves; 36 were vehemently pro- 
MacArthur. 

general receives wild welcome 
We listened to the radio broadcasts of the 
wild welcomes given the general In Hawaii 
and San Francisco. I was at Maxwell Field 
taking a physical examination (which I 
jjassed for recall June 1) when the general 
was making his speech to Congress, but I 
heard rebroadcasts far Into the night. Then 
the general went on to New York, where 
7,600,000 screaming humans cheered him to 
the skies. Chicago went wild; and last Fri¬ 
day Milwaukee followed suit. 

It was extremely interesting to read the 
various comments about the whole aflalr, and 
also to note the Inconsistency of the pro-Iso¬ 
lationists In Congress whereby they had sud¬ 
denly thrown all Isolation to the winds In the 
emotional confusion of the hour. Repub¬ 
lican Dewey Short, after MacArthur's speech 
to Congress said, “We have Just heard the 
voice of God." Former President Hoover, 
who has been advocating desertion of all our 
allies except Japan and “perhaps" Britain 
(but not appeasement) said that Mac Arthur 
was St. Paul reincarnate. Of course Senator 
McCarthy was given fresh ammunition for 
labeling as pro-Communlsts Dean Acheson 
and others who said MacArtbur should have 
been removed. Senator Dirksen admitted 
in a TV interview that the Republicans were 
going to use this affair to the fullest. You 
can imagine how Fulton Lewis, Jr., and other 
Chicago Tribune people have been going to 
town. I don’t know what a Gallup Poll 
would show right now, but It Is reasonable 
to assume that Truman’s stock is at Its low¬ 
est. In fact, 1 doubt that any President 
since Andrew Jackson, has enjoyed such uni¬ 
versal unpopularity as Truman did last week. 


You may have heard how he was “booed'* 

at Griffith Field. 

Regardless of what one may think of Tru¬ 
man and Acheson, surely any objective ap¬ 
proach toward trying to evaluate the mess 
we are in must not stem from personal likes 
or dislikes or emotion. It must stem from 
several facts: Fact No. 1: the Communist 
crusade was going to proceed regardless of 
who were President and Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. Fact No. 2: 
At least 90 percent of the people of this coun¬ 
try approved of our action on June 26. 1060, 
when the Russians sent the Korean Reds 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. Fact No. 3: 
Now that the Chinese Reds have made a new 
war out of the Korean affair, and we can’t see 
where we are going, the Nation has become 
highly exasperated. 

Fact No. 4: The natural reaction was to 
look for scapegoats. (Here the "outs" struck 
oil.) Fact No. 5: MacArthur. as any field 
commander with an Immediate military 
probU.n before him would do, screams loud 
and long about the restrlctioiLS placed upon 
him. Fact No. 6: People like me who have 
loved ones like you caught on a firing line 
with no immediate goal In view, had a 
natural Impulse to yell to Truman. “Give 
MacArthur everything he wants." Instead, 
(Pact No. 7) Truman tells MacArthur to 
“shut up"; MacArthur refuses and, trying 
to go over the heads of his military supe¬ 
riors. appeals to the people through the 
anti-Truman forces in Congress (whether 
they be Ifiolationists. McCarthylt^a (Anglo- 
phobee, reactionary southern Democrats, or 
Jurt offlloe-hungry Republicans). Fact No. 8: 
Harry, whom no one may accuse of lacking 
guts, fires the General and gives him an op¬ 
portunity to step forth Into the blazing 
spotlight with all stops pulled. The General 
takes his cue and little Harry’s stock sinks. 

And now you face a renewed Communist 
drive. 

OTHER DRAMAS ARE UNrOLDING 

All the while there arc other dramas being 
unfolded elsewhere. The MacArthur show Is 
drama No. 1. Yours is drama No. 2. The 
others a. e: 

Drama No. 3: In Paris Gromyko Is stalling 
around at a conference which is a prelimi¬ 
nary conference to a big conference to bring 
together the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 
They are supposed eventually to work out a 
peace treaty for Germany and otherwise 
settle Issues In Europe. We ar*; supposed to 
enter Into a contract with the Russians—a 
contract which we W'csternerB arc expected by 
Moscow to accept In good faith (like Yalta 
and Potsdam), when we know that the Rus¬ 
sians have no tradition for honoring con¬ 
tractual arrangements. Indeed have damned 
contracts as a bourgeois Institution. Still 
Gromyko has found that our Philip Jessup 
and the British and French deputies this time 
are not going to be bullied. They know full 
well what the Russian game Is and they are 
not going to let the Communists take over 
the German military and technological po¬ 
tential through diplomatic default. And 
Gromyko isn’t even making much propa¬ 
ganda capital out of this one. Our patient 
presence there is denying him this. 

Drama No. 4: Also In Paris and across 
Western Europe, General Elsenhower is work¬ 
ing feverishly to build a military machine 
capable of stepping the Russian hordes from 
taking Western Europe. Whether or not he 
will succeed Is at this moment hanging In 
the balance. Several things are decidedly in 
his favor—giving him precious time. One is 
what you are doing In Asia (sec below); an¬ 
other is the Russian knowledge of our grow¬ 
ing stockpile of atom bombs and United 
States strategic air power. Still a third Is 
the Russian hope that the Kremlin may yet 
take Western Europe by diplomacy and 
trickery. 


Drama No. 6; Meantime, the Communists 
are busy elsewhere—still trying to sabotage 
the rearmament of Western Europe—still 
rattling the sword at Yugoslavia and the 
Mediterranean—working in Iran to deny the 
British their middle-eastern oil—working In 
Africa toward denying us the uranium de¬ 
posits of the Congo—and continuing to build 
up their own military machine and those of 
the satellite countries. Including the East 
German police. 

Drama No. 6 lies In what we are doing at 
home. Despite all the bickering and emo¬ 
tional confusion of the moment. p:ps the 
URual amount of cheating and Jocke’ ing of 
certain tunnel-visioned Americans, this Na¬ 
tion is getting stronger by the hour. Given 
time, we shall have built enough materiel 
for ourselves, for Europe, and for Asiatics, 
and a<l other potential allies. Time Is the 
great factor—tlmo which you and your fel¬ 
lows are helping to provide—time to mobi¬ 
lize our manpower and that of Europe^- time 
to give our scientists those lust precious 
moments before the word Is given: “Freeze 
models. Standardize. Proceed with mass 
production." 

Drama No. 7 is offstage. It Is being en¬ 
acted In the field of atomic fission—th* in¬ 
creasing plant capacity—the coming Enlwe- 
tok experiments with now A or maybe H 
bombs—and the continuing feverish research 
in university and Government labs. 

You have to see all of these dramas at once 
to he able to appreciate fully the one in 
which you are a participant. And you mv..st 
sec them all against the backdrop of our day 
in history. 

RECALLING A PnOPHECY OF 1930 

Mind If your old profe&sor repeats some of 
what you ’earned In current world history? 
Do you remember the broadcast I made in 
December 1939 In which attention wan called 
to the fact that there were three great ideol¬ 
ogies abroad In the world: Democracy, com¬ 
munism, and fascism—each a deadly enemy 
of the other two? I had stuck my neck out 
then and had ventured to predict that: 

"Before this Second World War is over 
fascism, unable to triumph over democracy, 
will turn on communism. Consequently, 
democracy and communism will be erstwhile 
allies, and shall destroy the power of fascism. 
Then arising out of the gore will be the re¬ 
maining two Ideologies r taring at each other 
with eyes of suspicion and hatred. • • • 

Before this century has run its course, one or 
the other, the Communist International or 
International democracy, shall triumph. 
Whether or not it will be the latter will de¬ 
pend in large measure, perhaps wholly, upon 
whether or not the people of this great de¬ 
mocracy shall In the Immediate postwar 
period understand the complex Issues It will 
face and whether or not It will seize Its 
wonted position of intelligent and dynamic 
leadership In the building of a powerful 
W'orld government—an International democ¬ 
racy, or return to the self-centered Isolation¬ 
ism from which It has not yet emerged." 

The only reason, Mac, for harping back 
to the way things seemed to be shaping up 
11 Vi years ago Is by way of getting a long- 
range view of where we stand as we are 
moving Into the second half of the twentieth 
century. Some of the predictions then may 
have been quite presumptuous, but I do not 
believe it was presuming too much for a his¬ 
torian to express conviction that man would 
go right on fighting unless there were cre¬ 
ated a powerful world government (interna¬ 
tional democracy) with a powerful police 
force (of which, right now, you are a part). 

And It was not presumptuous to accept at 
face value the pronouncements of intent In 
the Communist scriptures. You remember 
that Josef Stalin had written in his Vap- 
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rosy Laninlsma (Problems of Leninism) In 
1924: 

"The struggle between these two systems 
will fill up the history of the development 
of the world revolution." 

We could not afford to Ignore Stalin’s well- 
written. clear-cut, almost scholarly book 
(which was being written at the very time 
that Hitler was writing his rambling Mein 
Kampf). There in this new testament 
(Marx and Lenin had written the old testa¬ 
ment ). Stalin had set forth his doctrine and 
part of his program of action: 

"The goal Is (to use the Russian dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat) as the base for 
the overthrowal of Imperialism (sic) In all 
countries. The epoch of world revolution 
has begun. The faster this country is trans¬ 
formed Into a base for the further unfold¬ 
ing of world revolution, into a lever for the 
further disintegration of imperialism, the 
development of world revolution will be 
the more rapid and thorough. * • * 

The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with the imperialist powers for a 
long time Is unthinkable. In the end. one 
or the other will conquer; and until that 
end comes, a series of the most terrible col¬ 
lisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states is inevitable." 

STALIN’S vow TO LENIN’S MEMORY 

I doubt that Franklin D. Roosevelt, or 
Cordell Hull, or Stettlnlus ever discovered 
that book, though Alger Hiss may have. I 
doubt that Bobby Taft or Kenneth Wherry 
or Bricker even now know of Its existence 
and If they do, they may be able to shrug 
It off with some good McCormick statement. 
But the Great Vow of Fidelity taken by Sta¬ 
lin at the burial of Nicholal Lenin they must 
know. As late as 1947 it was set forth in 
bold-faced type in one of Stalin’s books: 

"In departing from us, Comrad Lenin be¬ 
queathed to us fidelity to the principles of 
the Communist international. We swear to 
you. Comrad Lenin, that we will not spare 
our lives in order to strengthen and expand 
the union ol tollers of the whole world—the 
Communist international." 

I can’t leave this subject. Mac, without re¬ 
ferring to two more quotations from the 
Communist new testament. The first is 
from Vaprosy Leninisma. It is the famous 
Doctrine of Ebb and Flow: 

"The epoch of world revolution Is a whole 
strategic period, embracing a whole series 
of years, and, I dare say, even a number of 
decades. In the course of this period there 
can be ebbings and flowings,” 

All of the above is at the highest echelon— 
the plane of doctrine and grand strategy. 

It Is in his second book, the History of the 
All Union Communist Parly. 1936, that Stalin 
sets forth his tactics (direct and evasive). 
After discussing the role of the leading de¬ 
tachments (such as the Korean and Chinese 
Reds) he talks about the strategic reserves, 
the Red army of the U. S. S. R. itself. He 
says that he does not Intend to throw in 
his reserves until absolutely required to do 
BO—just when or where he could not then 
say. Then he adds this significant state¬ 
ment: "A great deal depends upon whether 
we (the U. 8. S. R. Itself) succeed in delay¬ 
ing war with the capitalistic countries which 
is inevitable." (There's that "inevitable" 
again.) 

In this second book also Stalin stated that 
In the process of world revolution there must 
be brought under the Kremlin’s dictates 
Germany, China, and India, but he could 
not then (1936) say in which order their 
acquisition should occur. 

Well, I hardly need tell you what success 
Stalin has had to date—of how he took all 
of central Europe—of how In 34 years since 
1917, some 750,000,000 humans have been 
dragged behind the Iron curtain—of how 


well his leading detachments In Asia are 
doing. 

This brings us sharply back to the present 
MacArthur controversy—back to the ram¬ 
paging academic and emotional stew of the 
moment—back to the mess wherein partisan 
politics for politics’ sake, tear-Jerklng the¬ 
atricals, exasperation, and latent desire to 
drop the atom bomb on somebody—that 
most of us Just can’t or won’t think this 
thing coolly. 

It’s something like a football team which 
through a large part of the game has been 
on the defensive—Just can’t move over to 
the offense. The other team Is lining up for 
the next play and our side is in a defensive 
huddle, arguing and bickering with the quar¬ 
terback and the captain. (Our ex-captaln 
(Hoover) is yelling from the sidelines for us 
to pull back for a grand and glorious goal- 
line stand—that Is, he was until St. Paul 
came back to us reincarnate.) Of course, 
though, this is too simple an analogy, for 
football teams can always look forward to 
next Saturday or next season. Democracy 
may have no next Saturday, for this Is a 
game to the death in an atomic age. 

CAPTAIN TRUMAN CANNOT INSPIRE 

But I must make one more reference to 
the captain and quarterback analogy. Cap¬ 
tain Truman Is not an Inspiring leader. 
TTiat’s his one big fault: he Just cannot in¬ 
spire the people to full unstinted action. 
Nevertheless, we did elect him and that’s 
thnt. Dean Acheson is quarterback in name. 
He. too, is uninspiring to the masses and he 
can’t handle himself in the rough and tum¬ 
ble ol 1 say he is quarterback In 

name. By that I mean that the real strategy 
maker—the coach, who is in position to see 
the whole game, is none other than George 
C. Marshall. For my part I have large trust 
In him and his Judgment, and I thank God 
that he Is there and that only a few brick¬ 
bats are being hurled at him. Only the most 
partisan politician, only the mose vehement 
and academically unhonorable, dare to cast 
aspersions at him. 

Secretary Marshall, a voracious render, has 
proved himself fully appreciative of the con¬ 
flict of Ideologies—of the marriage of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism and Marxist-Lenlnlst-Stal- 
Inlsm. He thoroughly understands the ob¬ 
jectives of Joseph Stalin and the Politburo. 
And Marshall has a well-organized mind, 
fully capable of seeing the trees fitting into 
the whole forest. We must remember that ho 
was the leader of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the 
time when communism and Democracy were 
"erstw'hile allies.” We must remember that 
he was Secretary of State when this Nation 
made its flr.st real defensive moves. He set 
the grand strategy to which Dean Acheson 
fell heir. As our current Secretary of De¬ 
fense he Is not completely out of the line of 
fire of the McCarthyltes and others, never¬ 
theless as Captain Harry’s and Quarterback 
Dean’s coach he is in fact the nation’s leader 
whose grand strategy Is prevailing. 

In his diagnosing the strategy and tactics 
of the Kremlin, one all important fact stands 
out In his mind. It is so simple in Itself, 
so clear to anyone who can lift his head above 
the ground mist, that it is really amazing 
that everyone doesn’t see it. It lies In the 
answers to these questions: "How can the 
Kremlin ever accomplish its World Revolu¬ 
tion without defeating the United States?" 
"How can the technological power of the 
United States be matched and overwhelmed?” 
The answer: "Only by regimenting under 
communism the technological power of Ger¬ 
many and the rest of Western Europe." "And 
how can that be done before the threat of 
United States strategic air and a stockpile of 
atom bombs." 
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The Politburo right there reaches a quan¬ 
dary. Some of the Kremlin Bolsheviks must 
be arguing: "We must move now regardless 
of the consequences." But at that point they 
run into the Marxlan-Lenln doctrine of "his¬ 
torical determinism" (Just wait and the 
bourgeois institutions will inevitably fall be¬ 
cause of their "contradictions.") And they 
remember Stalin's doctrine of Ebb and Plow; 
and his determination that Russia, the "base 
for the further unfolding of world revolu¬ 
tion’’ shall not be endangered; and they per¬ 
haps still hear him warning that the Russian 
"strategic reserves” must not he committed 
until absolutly necessary. And so we have 
Dramas No. 3 and No. 5 above. 

But suppose Stalin dies and hotter heads 
take over the World Revolution. Or suppose 
he decides that now is the time to take 
Western Europe? After all, hasn’t he also 
said that war between the U. S. S. R. and the 
capitalistic nations is Inevitable? Where 
does that leave the United States of America 
at this moment? Where would It leave the 
world if at the “Inevitable” moment the 
United States of America finds its military 
strength bogged down In an Asiatic conflict 
from which It could not extricate Itself for 
bigger things? 

MARSHALL’S ADDRESS OF 1048 

Do you remember Mr. Marshall’s 1948 ad¬ 
dress at Berkeley, Calif.? There he made a 
most significant statement. Let me quote 
it for you. I dug It out of the New York 
Times files this afternoon. It’s In the March 
20 Issue, page 4, columns 3 and 4: 

"Our means are not unlimited—we must 
not spend our efforts unwisely. 

"As a matter of fact, I find the present 
situation disturbingly similar to that with 
which I labored as Chief of Staff. • • • 

Po” several years I had to withstand heavy 
pressure from various theaters of operation 
in the world for assistance, support in the 
form of materiel, without regard to our then 
extremely limited resources available In the 
United States. 

"Later, after our entry Into the war, these 
pressures greatly increased in the demand 
for support to an extent which If met would 
have rendered us Ineffective, I think, on al¬ 
most every field of action (including) the 
Western Pacific. 

"I find myself In virtually the same posi¬ 
tion today us I was during those war years 
and the decisions are Just as difficult and 
equally Important. Rich and powerful as we 
are, we cannot afford to disperse our efforts 
to a degree which would render all ineffective. 
Every region has its claims and Its propo¬ 
nents and It is therefore necessary to decide 
on general strategy to be employed, having 
in mind the entire world situation.” 

This Is the key to the whole confused situ¬ 
ation right now. Too bad, I think that the 
whole American people can’t reread that 
statement. It should clarify many minds 
and wipe away much of the emotional con¬ 
fusion now pervading the atmosphere. If 
Mr. Marshall were In position to do so—and 
he is not—he would repeat this and be even 
more specific He would tell of the exasperat¬ 
ing story of how MacArthur kept up a con¬ 
tinuous stream of cables to the Pentagon 
during 1942-44, wherein the Pacific com¬ 
mander was demanding every day more men. 
more planes, more ships. Marshall would 
doubtless admit that It was but natural for 
General MacArthur to want to get on with 
his own war. But he would have to say 
quietly, dispassionately, that it was the 
Chief of Staff’s painful duty to continue to 
reply that the Pacific Ocean area would have 
to wait, for the European war held No. 1 
priority. MacArthur’s magnificent public- 
relations outfit did not prevail over Marshall 
and the grand strategy here was fully Justi¬ 
fied by the course of events. 
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TKl 01X8X8 or JANUARY 1847 

When Marshall became Secretary of State 
In January 1047. he fell heir to a bad. bad 
situation. The Yalta and Potsdam contracts 
had been nmde and were already being cast 
aside as *‘dlrty, bourgeois, capitalistic, Im¬ 
perialistic instruments.'* The United Nations 
(embryonic international Democracy) had 
been born crippled and was being used by 
the Soviet Union for one purpose—^to prevent 
it from becoming an international police 
power and otherwise the Soviet policy was to 
divide and confuse the opponents of totali¬ 
tarian tyranny. When Mr. Marshall became 
Secretary of State. Iran and Turkey and 
Greece stood on the verge of Communist con¬ 
quest; and Italy and France seemed ready to 
capitulate. Nearly every nation In Western 
Europe lay economically destlute—begglng 
for bread. The Communists were rubbing 
their hands in glee. 

Well, I won’t review all the facts relative 
to the Truman (really Marshall) doctrine; 
the Marshall plan and the wonderful work of 
ECA; of how the Berlin airlift saved Ger¬ 
many; or how Marshall succeeded In getting 
a reluctant Congress to make It possible to 
revitalise all of Western Europe and then to 
awaken a desire among those cultured peo¬ 
ples to live again and to march on toward 
freedom; of how the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was finally brought Into exist¬ 
ence. the United States of America becoming 
not only a vital part of it, but, through Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower, the real leader of it. 

The vast difference between Europe of 
Just 3 years ago—flat broke, starving, dis¬ 
consolate, Indigent, lying naked before the 
rapacious minions of Moscow—and the Eu¬ 
rope of today since the Marshall strategy went 
Into effect—back on its feet, unsteady still, 
but at last regaining Its strength, becom¬ 
ing increasingly defiant of Moscow, now 
fired with hope and determination—the vast 
differences brought about In these years com¬ 
prise a wonderful chapter In the history of 
International democracy In action. It is 
perhaps the proudest chapter In American 
history. 

Given two more years of continued prog¬ 
ress. Europe. v;ith its mighty technological 
potential and still backed up by the young 
giant across the Atlantic, the new Europe 
will not fall Into the Kremlin orbit and the 
world revolution shall not materallsse; and 
perhaps—perhaps even yet—^world war lU 
shall not reach the full fury we can envisage. 

But again, will the Politburo give the West 
those 2 years? No one now knows the an¬ 
swer-doubtless not even the Blremlln mas¬ 
ters themselves. But they must know that 
without the technocracy of Europe regi¬ 
mented to their own ends. Marx* historical 
determinism will one day prove to have been 
a false doctrine. 

And so history at this moment is hanging 
in the balance. Somehow—In some way—the 
Politburo must divert American attention 
and American military strength from the 
No. 1 priority. 

Then, too. Russia as a nation has some¬ 
thing else worrying her. The past 60 years 
have seen the giant China arising as a na¬ 
tion—a people with national ambitions. The 
one biggest problem the Chinese Nation faces 
is overpopulation. Eighty-five percent of the 
people live off the '‘Good Earth" and there 
is not enough of it for 460.000.000 unscien¬ 
tific people to eat well from Its produce— 
and the population Is growing at an increas¬ 
ing rate. China must some day expand. 
Where? In which direction? There is but 
one answer: Into sparsely settled and fertile 
Siberia. 

Russia then must control the government 
of China. She must try to send China south¬ 
ward. And something else, if possible. What 
finer boon could befall Russia and com¬ 


munism than to have the United States of 
America looked for a long time In strength- 
sapping war with China? 

MACARTBUm SAW OWN SCXLITARr nOBXJElC 

Whether or not MacArthur saw all of this, 
I do not know. He did see some of it. But 
he also saw hls own military problem and 
that was absolutely paramount—that and 
the St. Paul reincarnate factor. And he Is 
entitled to the deep sympathy and admira¬ 
tion of this Nation. And that he Is surely 
getting. 

And I would say to him "You should have 
your every demand fulfilled—but not now— 
not while there is an all-important No. I 
priority.'* 

But you. Lieutenant, have been asking all 
through this long letter, the $64 question, 
"Where does all this leave us guys out here 
In Korea?** And that la what the Nation Is 
asking of President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson; and they are not able to answer. I 
say "not able.’* not because of their unin¬ 
spiring personalities, but because of the 
grand stategy Involved, because of the pos¬ 
sibility of giving away strategic Information, 
because what they might say could be the 
very thing which would cause the Kremlin 
to throw In the strategic reserves—and we 
simply are not ready to meet that even¬ 
tuality. 

I think I can list a few things for you that 
might help a little to answer that question; 

No. 1: The big conflict between Interna¬ 
tional democracy and the Communist Inter¬ 
national required that somewhere at some 
place we had to use physical strength to de¬ 
ter the Communist crusade (or Russian ter¬ 
ritorial expansion, if you choose). Stalin 
had decreed It. Korea was it. 

No. 2: The fate of the United Nations, the 
one positive good that came out of World 
War n In which 22,000,000 humans died— 
millions of them to win the peace—was 
hanging In the balance. Had it not acted 
positively In June 1950, it would quickly 
have gone the way of the League of Nations 
which had no police power; and Interna¬ 
tional democracy would have made a terrible 
capitulation before the Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

No. 3; The whole honor of this Nation was 
at stake. We had pledged our support to 
the embryonic democracy of Korea. The 
eyes of the various peoples, large and small, 
were fiercely focused upon Uncle Bam In June 
1960. And they are still so focused. Would 
this one-time self-centered, irresponsible 
giant of the west who had become In re¬ 
cent years the epitome of all that nations 
aspired to—^thls arsenal of democracy, the 
one hope of mankind against an engulfing 
totalitarian tyranny—^would the powerful 
United States of America act In the Interest 
of morality and Justice and freedom and, yes. 
even In Its own long-range Interest? Or 
would he prove Indeed to be Uncle Shylock, 
a cowardly, money-mad, short-vlsloned ego¬ 
tist? The world got its answer—and It still 
has that answer. And you are giving that 
answer in person. 

No. 4 Is a tough one. but you are big 
enough to take It. I hate to have to write it. 
for in so doing I have to castigate my own 
American people as lacking In statesman¬ 
ship. It lies In a historical fact: This coun¬ 
try has to have its face physically slapped 
before it will bound into unified action. 
Woodrow Wilson was a great leader but it 
took a series of Lusitanias to end the great 
debate of 1914-17. F. D. R. was a great leader 
but It took a Pearl Harbor to end the great 
debate of 1939-41. The Korean war—the 
sacrifices of you guys out there now—is the 
prerequisite face-slapping we have to have. 

MAR8HALL*S QRANO STRATEGY PREVAILS 

Has the great debate of 1946-51 come to a 
close? Yes. in fact it has, Mac. Not so de¬ 


cisively as those did in 1017 and 1041. The 
press is caUlng this MacArthur controversy 
the great debate; a month ago they were 
calling the four divisions to Europe the great 
debate; 2 years ago they were calling the 
North Atlantic Treaty controversy the great 
debate; and 8 years ago there was a great de¬ 
bate over the Marshall plan. But every time 
our Congress, after giving us a scare, has come 
through. But the big reason I say the great 
debate is over is because Marshall's grand 
strategy stlU prevails; Europe is still No. 1 
priority; we did act decisively last June; we 
have no intention of appeasing the Asiatic 
Reds and welshing on our moral obligation 
to the Koreans and other little democracies; 
we finally did bolster the wavering United 
Nations even though our action was left- 
handed: our face—your face—Is being 
slapped; Truman finally did declare a state 
of emergency; Congress has voted huge ap- 
pi'oprlatlons and is going to vote some sixty 
billions more soon; the military ranks are 
being filled as fast as matCrlel Is being pro¬ 
vided for them; and while most of that ma- 
t6rlel is now going to you and replacements 
are on the way, we are moving into high gear 
on the production front. 

Given time—time you are helping to pro¬ 
vide in Korea—time provided by the Krem¬ 
lin’s Indecision in the face of our atomic 
power—given time, we shall have manufac¬ 
tured the materiel for ourselves, for Europe, 
and for antl-Communlsts everywhere, even 
Including the men on Formosa (whether un¬ 
der Chlnng Kai-shek and hls Kuomlntang or 
some Third Movement—Democracy, I hope). 

Let the Reds sing as loudly as they care, to 
their stirring strain, the Internationale: 

" Tls the final conflict. 

Let each stand in hls place. 

The International Party 
Shall be the human race.'* 

What you are doing—you and your men— 
Is in fact one grand reply: "Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth." 

Well, Mac. old boy, this has been a long 
epistle. I hope It hasn’t confused you still 
more. Maybe, if you are now pulled back 
for another few days’ rest, you can find time 
to glance over this again. I’ve written at 
such length to you, a college graduate, be¬ 
cause I believe that you must require some 
academic reappraisal now and then against 
which your personal courage Is braced—not 
that you haven’t got all the fortitude tradi¬ 
tional in Young America, plus pride in your 
world-famous fighting outfit. 

You know that mother end Claudlne and 
kids, and your gaUant little wife and precious 
baby are hoping and praying with me that 
that long-looked-for rotation gets you back 
to us the same old Mac we love—and soon. 

Your fond old hrothcr-ln-law, 

Clanton. 


The Conititution in Our Everyday Life 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 

of OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of my State held an 
oratorical contest for Negroes. Elnora 
Sanders, a student of the Manual Train¬ 
ing High School, Ma'skegee, Okla., was 
the winner. 
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The subject of her oration was The 
Constitution in our Everyday Life. Be¬ 
lieving the oration worthy of perpetua¬ 
tion, I include it here as part of my 
remarks; 

The Constitution in Our Everday Lite 

One hundred and sixty-four years ago, 
there emerged an idea and an ideal, from 
the minds, the hearts, and the souls of great 
men, striving to establish an even greater 
nation. One hundred and sixty-four years 
ago on May 26, 1787. 65 men of great wisdom 
and prudence met in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
drew up the document upon which rests the 
government of this, the greatest nation on 
earth today. 

These great men of foresight threw out the 
outmoded Articles of Confederation and 
started anew. They provided ^or a legisla¬ 
tive body to make the laws, a Judicial group 
to Interpret the laws, and an executive de¬ 
partment to enforce the laws—three distinct 
branches of government, all equal In ptiwer 
and all working together, yet, so planned that 
no one of them could gain supremacy over 
the others. 

These great men had faith and foresight. 
They had faith to believe that America and 
its Constitution would stand. They had 
foresight to see that as America grew and 
changed, its Constitution would have to be 
changed also. Thus, they provided that their 
charter might be amended. There ha^e been 
amendments to this Constitution—22 to 
be exact—and there has been great progress 
mad under this document. At the time our 
Constitution was written, America was a 
small nation with an area of only 860.000 
square miles: with a population of 3,500.000 
people. America stands today a giant Nation 
of 4.000.000 square miles, and 160,000.000 
people of all -aces, creeds, and colors, rich 
in f ery aspect by which a nation’s wealth 
can be measured. But. my friends, all this 
has not been easily accomplished. 

This great document has been tried and 
tested time and again—during periods of 
war. Inflationary periods and periods of de¬ 
pression. and has inevitably remalnejl the 
guiding beacon which has led us trium¬ 
phantly throng i each crisis. The War of 
1812 was one of the first testa of our Con¬ 
stitution, This war strengthened American 
Independence In the eyes of the world. Then 
there was the War Between the States, the 
outcome of which proved that this Gov¬ 
ernment, outlined by the Constitution, was 
far stronger than that of any one State. 
It made the United States an Indestructible 
union of Indestructible States. Later World 
War I, which was to have made the world 
safe for democracy, and of course World War 
11. Three times, since the War Between 
the States, we have demonstrated to the 
world that we are a united people and that 
there is no North nor South, no East nor 
West, whenever freedom and our beloved 
land is threatened by foreign forces. My 
friends, if these principles have proved them¬ 
selves sound during our many great crises, 
does it not seem logical that they should be 
practiced in our dally life? 

At no time in our Nation’s history have we 
been so gravely challenged as we are today, 
to safeguard the principles of human free¬ 
dom that have made our Nation great. 

In a world that is far from settled, where 
peace is a hope, but not yet a reality, we 
must understand an'^ renew our faith In our 
fundamental beliefs; make sure that In our 
dally living we do not adopt policies which 
violate these fundamental principles laid 
down to us in our constitution. What a 
much better place In which to live this land 
of ours would be if these same principles 
were practiced In our daily contact with our 
fellow men: No North nor South, no East nor 
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West, but freedom and democracy for all. 
With unfaltering faith we look forward to 
the day when America’s progress will no 
longer be obstructed by racial and religious 
prejudice and Intolerance. 

Our forefathers came to this country for 
social, economic, and religious freedom. 
They believed in life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness They believed In equality and 
Justlcs of humanity. Those things came 
down to UB from heaven and are Inherent 
in us from bli ‘.h. The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution realized these things and wove 
them into the fabric of our Government. As 
the Preamble states: ‘‘We the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more per¬ 
fect union, establish Ji'stice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and seevue the 
blessing of liberty to ourselves and our pos¬ 
terity. do ordain and establish this Consti¬ 
tution for the United States of America.” 
The flower of American manhood has died 
In all parts of the world to uphold the Ideals 
of that Constitution. 

Upon us, the living, falls the sacred duty 
to preserve them In our everyday life. Let 
us keep faith with those American boys of 
all colors who gave their lives that those 
principles might live. They would tell us 
In the words of Lieutenant Colonel McQrac, 
who died In Prance during World War I. Fe 
said : 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe 
To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch; 

Be yours to hold It high. 

If ye Dreak faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though popples grew 
In Flanders Field.” 

Let us. In our everyday living and dealings 
with our fellow man. be able to give those 
heroes “The American’s Answer” in the words 
of Rev. K. W. Lillard, who said: 

“Fear not that ye have died for naught, 

The torch he threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And freedom’s light shall never die. 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught. 

In Flanders Field.” 

America stands today in dire need of men 
with dogged determinations who have cour¬ 
age to uphold those glorious Ideals of our 
revered Constitution. 

Democracy is not a completed thing. The 
key to democracy Is the persistent struggle 
to keep alive this Idea of freedom and jus¬ 
tice, to uphold it and to expand It against 
every force which would seek to destroy or 
restrict It. ’That struggle has never ended, 
each rising generation of Americans must 
protect the hard-won gains of the past. We 
must also move forward by making freedom 
and Justice vital realities in our every-day 
life. If America la to Indoctrinate the rest 
of the world with democracy, it Is only logi¬ 
cal for America to indoctrinate Itself first. 
Democracy must mean equal employment 
opportunities; opportunities to learn and use 
technical skills and to advance according to 
the mastery of them. Democracy must mean 
equal educational opportunities; It must 
mean Justice in the courts of the land. 
Democracy must mean simply the oppor¬ 
tunity for all Americans to share to the full 
extent of their capacities In the defense of 
America in war, and In the development of 
America In peace. 

All of this can be accomplished only, if the 
mandates of our Constitution are enforced. 

For It provides as now written, every guar¬ 
anty of liberty and freedom and of civil rights 
that any American could desire. 

American democracy must not be debased, 
ridiculed, ard laughed to scorn in derision 
by the rest ol the world. This Nation, “con- 
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celved <n liberty,” must rid Itself of those In¬ 
famous practices which are such blatant 
blemishes on our constitutional concepts of 
liberty. 

The American Constitution Is our heritage. 
It is ours to keep Its spirit alive, to put teeth 
into Its mandates, to uphold its Ideals dally 
in our attitudes and all our rxls; In all our 
contacts with our fellow men of all colors— 
all creeds; in the very thoughts we think, 
In the very sentiments we express, and in 
the very air we breathe. It is ours to 
cherish—-ours to defend—ours to preserve in 
our everyday lives—the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


Threat to Our Free Press in Todn^y’s World 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OK 

HON. BLAIR WOODY 

OP MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a remark¬ 
able addrees on the threat to our free 
press in today’s world, delivered by 
Columnist Marquis Childs, at the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., on 
May 4, last. 

There being no obiectlon, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

You have honored me In asking me to 
speak on this occasion which In the long 
traUitlon of the Schtwl of Journalism has 
come to have such great slgntflcance. I know 
that in the past it has cusUmiarlly been an 
occaelon when you have fittingly maiked 
the achievements of American journalism. 
For thcjie achievements the rchool and Dean 
Mntt and his predecessors and the men as¬ 
sociated with him may take no small credit. 
With their dedication to the highest ideals 
of Journalism they have contributed much. 

But with your permission this evening, I 
shall make my assignment rather a different 
one than counting the triumphs of the free 
press in America today. The time has come 
when we must examine the base on which 
all the achievements and the triumphs of a 
free press Inevitably rest. That base is the 
right of independent opinion for a news¬ 
paper, for an editor, and, yes, tor the indi¬ 
vidual in our society who elects to stand 
alone. 

That Is at the heart of the concept of a 
free press. It is no stronger and no weaker 
than that right. And when It begins to go, 
when the views of the lowliest Individual 
are suppressed or when he is silenced by 
Intimidation, then all is in danger. If there 
Is one thing wc should have learned in the 
recent past, it is that freedom cannot be de¬ 
nied to some and preserved for others. Even 
the most powerful newspaper cannot save 
itself by merely acquiescing in the power of 
the suppressor. 

The reaction of the United States to the 
death of La Prensa has been n healthy one. 
The death of that newspaper was like a light¬ 
ning flash revealing that the sky over this 
hemisphere, too, was darkened by the men¬ 
ace to freedom that has spread so far across 
Europe and Asia. There has come the reali¬ 
zation and the bell that tolled for La Prensa 
conveyed a deep and solemn warning for all 
of us. Ill John Donne's phrase, “Never ask 
for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 
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La Prensa was a great and free newspaper. 
Its destruction at the hands of the dictator, 
Juan Peron, diminishes by that much the 
heritage of freedom of all of us. 

But, if I may say so, there was in some 
of the comment on the extinction of this 
great Argentine newspaper, the assumption 
that this was an isolated event; that this 
was the evil consequence of the wrong-do¬ 
ing of one man; an unhappy accident in a 
world otherwise virtuous. 1 think If we ex¬ 
amine honestly the phenomena of La Pren- 
sa, we shall And that this is not in fact 
true. We shall find that It is part of an 
ominous pattern that goes a considerable 
way back into the past and that has now 
extended to this part of the world which 
had its origins in a desire to escape the 
tyrannies of the past and to build a new 
society dedicated to freedom. 

It was In August of 1914 that Lord Ed¬ 
ward Grey made that fatefully symbolic re¬ 
mark about the lights going out everywhere. 
Lord Grey was looking out of the windows 
of 10 Downing Street as London slowly dark¬ 
ened under the shadow of war; a shadow 
that was to grow deeper and darker even in 
the Intervals when the illusion of peace 
lulled most of mankind. 

We cannot deny here tonight as we look 
back that the light of freedom as reflected 
in the free press has grown steadily and con¬ 
sistently dimmer. Even in Russia before 
1917 there were periods when sections of 
the press enjoyed freedom of a kind. And 
the control of that simpler and less efficient 
absolutism of the Czars often tolerated 
opinion that was comparatively Independent 
of the Interests of the state. Ironically 
enough it was through these small chinks 
that the conspirators were helped, in part 
at least, in plotting the downfall of that 
autocracy. These plotters brought into be¬ 
ing a far more terrible and ruthless and ef¬ 
ficient absolutism which, as we know so well 
today, compels every human expression to 
serve slavishly and totally the apparatus of 
tyranny. 

We who have lived under the all too easy 
conviction coming out of the nineteenth 
century of inevitable progress extending to 
infinity through free research and free sci¬ 
ence can hardly conceive the extent to which 
the denial of these freedoms has gone. In 
Russia the tyranny blankets not merely 
genetics and biochemistry but music criti¬ 
cism, music Itself, literature, philosophy. 
The totality of the human spirit has been 
bound to the wheel of Soviet communism 
in a kind of slavery hitherto undreamed of. 

All this has been made painfully and 
frighteningly obvious In recent years. What 
has not been so obvious are the losses suf¬ 
fered on our side of the iron curtain. We 
mourned La Prensa, but I wonder if we re¬ 
member the Frankfurter Zeltung. That too 
was a great and free newspaper. It, too, was 
murdered by a dictator far more savage and 
ruthless than the bumbling Peron. 

There have been a whole series of such 
murders In our time. That is the pattern. 
It is a spreading darkness and while it may 
not yet be darkness at noon we can hardly 
afford any illusions here In the United States 
about what o'clock It is. For we are not 
immune from this spreading paralysis. 

Hie potential threat to the freedom of 
the pre.s8 at home Is very real. And that Is 
above all what I want to talk about tonight. 
The threat that we confront may not seem 
to be in the same ominous pattern that has 
now spread to the Western Hemisphere. But 
what wo should remember Is that murder 
is the final stage and we can see here at 
home the hatreds, frustrations, conflicts, 
and confusions that may lead to murder. 

The threat to the freedom of our press 
seems to me to fall Into three separate de¬ 


partments. First, there is the insidious and 
pervasive threat of inflation which has al¬ 
ready cut so deeply into the economic base 
on which the press rests. It is not alone 
the press but all of our free institutions 
which may be undermined if the inflation¬ 
ary trend continues unchecked. 

Here again history is useful* in providing 
a dire warning. Germany’s runaway infla¬ 
tion. wiping out the middle class, prepared 
the way for Hitler and the Nazis. A great 
artist, Thomas Mann, in a long short story 
called "Disorder and Early Sorrow" has 
shown as only an artist can show how the 
very foundations of stable existence were 
taken to pieces. 

But the pressure of inflation In the field 
of politics and morals is shown with special 
sharpness in connection with the press. 
The squeeze of rapidly rising costs is being 
felt particularly by what are sometimes 
called marginal newspapers. More often 
than not, these are the newspapers that 
occasionally express unorthodox or unpopu¬ 
lar views. They are the newspapers which 
may at times support unpopular political 
candidates. They may occasionally oppose 
powerful vested Interests in the community 
or in the Nation. If too many of these mar¬ 
ginal newspapers are forced out of existence, 
and we have seen that happen In this coun¬ 
try In recent years for a variety of reasons, 
then we shall come that much closer to a 
conformist press; we shall come that much 
closer to a monolithic press resembling in 
some degree at least the monolithic press 
that we loathe In totalitarian Russia. The 
competition of ideas in a free market will 
be narrowed by that much greater a margin. 
The whole sense of representation of vary¬ 
ing and conflicting views, which is one of 
the responsibilities of the press, will have 
been dwarfed. 

There are other ways, of course, in which 
Inflationary pressures work toward a narrow¬ 
ing conformism. Survival may be at the cost 
of surrender; surrendering, that is, inde¬ 
pendence of opinion In conformity with the 
fears, the desires, the prejudices, of one 
minority group or another. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that we can see such forces at work 
today. There are individual newspapers that 
resist them and I do not need to name them 
to this audience. But there are other in¬ 
stances In which the pressure has been too 
great. 

It should not be forgotten that the method 
used for the final destruction of La Prensa 
was the unreasonable and arbitrary demand 
of a labor union, a labor union entirely sub¬ 
verted to the purposes of a dictator. Here, 
too. Is an ominous pattern. A press that suc¬ 
cumbs to an oligarchy of labor or an oli¬ 
garchy of Industry is no longer a free press. 

Let me add, at the risk of repeating what 
I have said before, that I am not here talk¬ 
ing about the virtues of a particular point 
of view, "liberal." "conservative," or what¬ 
ever. I am talking about a variety of opin¬ 
ion and its representation in the free press 
of America. I found myself rarely in agree¬ 
ment with the New York Sun which ex¬ 
pressed the extreme conservative point of 
view. Yet when it went under, Its loss was 
a loss to each and to all of us. As it was 
put at the time, a voice in the chorus had 
gone and therefore the chorus was thinner 
and weaker. 

The second form that the threat to a free 
press takes in this country is more difficult 
to define and more difficult to discuss. 
Broadly it may be designated the political 
threat as compared to the economic threat. 
In concrete form, this threat has found com¬ 
paratively little direct expression. Yet never¬ 
theless there are signs beneath the surface 
that its potentiality is greater than most of 
us have realized. 


Certain direct political attacks on the free¬ 
dom of the press—on newspapers and on in¬ 
dividuals in such a way as to show that the 
attack was in reality aimed at the concept 
of tree: jm itself—indicate the direction In 
which this danger lies. 

• * * * * 

This is an attitude that you are either 
for us or against us and If you are against 
us, then we do not believe in your right to 
survive. If this does indeed become a wide¬ 
spread attitude of politicians In this country 
the free press Is gravely threatened. For it 
is directly contrary to the right of independ¬ 
ent opinion. 

There If another attitude current among 
politicians which Is also unhealthy from the 
point of view of a free and independent press. 
That is the feeling that their views are not 
given fair representation in the metropolitan 
press. This, too, is an ancient complaint. 
But It seems to me to have taken a new and 
somewhat more active form. 

Since the election in November of 1950, 
I have hoard politicians from several States 
speak bitterly of what they call a "paper cur¬ 
tain." Their complaint Is directed not at 
the editorial page but at the news columns 
of the newspaper. They maintain that they 
could get no expression whatsoever of their 
views, or scarcely any expression, into the 
news columns. By contrast favored candi¬ 
dates were treated with such generosity that 
their every word and every publicity release 
found space in one form or another. One 
candidate told me that he had counted 27 
references to his opponent in one edition of 
a large metropolitan newspaper which did 
not refer to him in any way even though he 
was then actively campaigning for office. 

Now I have not investigated those reports. 
They may reflect merely the dlsgruntlement 
and rancor of politicians. But if there is any 
real truth In them, then the press Is in some 
Instances failing in its function of giving 
fair representation to major political and so¬ 
cial groups in the community. And insofar 
as It falls In this function, the way Is opened 
for political reprisals. 

The politician who has grounds for believ¬ 
ing that a "paper curtain" was pulled down 
on him will think in terms of revenge. Or in 
any event he will scarcely be an eager de¬ 
fender of the rights of a free press. If such 
resentments grow and are multiplied, the 
ground is prepared psychologically for radical 
action that can undermine the relationship 
between the estates. After all, the fourth 
estate must exist in balance with the other 
three estates, each in terms of its own pow¬ 
ers and responsibilities. 

I do not believe that these are imaginary 
fears. In my opinion, they go to the root 
of the relationship of freedom on the one 
hand and responsibility on the other hand; 
between the privileges enjoyed by the press 
and the service to society which is inherent 
In the very nature of the franchise it enj< lys. 

This brings me to what I believe to be the 
third great threat to the existence of a free 
and independent press. It might be called 
the threat from within. It is the threat im¬ 
plied in the irresponsibility of a section of 
the press. Fortunately, this Is a small sec¬ 
tion of the press, although from Its vnclfer- 
ousness one would sometimes assume that it 
is larger than It actually is. 

This irresponsibility takes many forms. 
News Is deliberately falsified, distorted, and 
suppressed. Irresponsible emphasis i.s given 
in exaggerated headlines to crimes of vio¬ 
lence. No effort is made to give representa¬ 
tion to varying views in the community. 
Under editing that is technically skillful, 
and even brilliant, some such new.spapers 
present a monolithic front not unlike the 
face that Pravda and Izvestla present to the 
world from their privileged sanctuary in 
Moscow. 
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Fortunately, as I have said, auch irre¬ 
sponsibility is limited to a comparatively 
tew newspapers. But I believe that in their 
arrogance and in their disregard tor the 
broader Interests of community and na¬ 
tion. they do great harm. Tliey tend to teed 
a popular prejudice that newspaper control 
and ownership are beyond the restraints that 
apply to ordinary institutions and ordinary 
cltlsens. It contributes to what one hears 
from time to time about such newspapers to 
the effect that, “Oh, you can’t believe what 
you see in the paper. It prints only what X 
or Y or Z wants it to print.” 

If we are candid we must admit that such 
prejudices are not uncommon. That klnd^ 
of prejudice can grow. It can corrode the 
position in popular esteem of the responsible 
as well as the irresponsible press. 

No institution wielding as great power as 
the American press wields can long exist if 
it does not accept responsibility at lca.st 
somewhat commensurate with its power. It 
was popular at one time to point to the fact 
that 80 percent or more of all newspapers 
opposed the reelection of Franklin Roosevelt 
in several of his campaigns, and yet, in spite 
of that opposition, Roosevelt was elected to 
an unprecedented fourth term in the White 
House. Prom this it was deduced that the 
press of America had no power. This seemed 
to me then, as it seems to mo now, to have 
been specious reasoning. Roosevelt was a 
unique phenomena in American politics. 
All rules went overboard where he was con¬ 
cerned. 

The American press does have a very great 
power. To be sure that that power is used 
wisely and that It is not dissipated in a time 
of grave crisis when all our values seem to 
be crumbling away, It is in my opinion neces¬ 
sary for the press as a whole to take definite 
and positive steps tor its own BClf-preserva- 
tion. Let me say frankly that, in my opinion. 
If It does not do so, then we may see the 
freedom of an Independent press abridged or 
submerged here in the United States as It 
has been abridged and destroyed elsewhere. 
I would like to talk in closing about three 
fields in which It seems to me most Important 
for constructive action. 

First, I believe that some sort of group 
action will be necessary If the press is to 
stand up to the political threats and intimi¬ 
dations that seem certain to grow. 'The 
moment that a politician sets out to destroy 
an Independent newspaper, that should be 
the signal for a collective response from the 
press In America. That response should be 
overwhelming and forceful not alone on the 
defensive but also in the offensive. It should 
be made perfectly cletu: to the public, not in 
one community or in one State but In the 
Nation, that a threat to the freedom of all 
Is Intended. That has long been the way of 
the dictator—to single out Individuals to be 
struck down alone. The example of the In¬ 
dividual destroyed Intimidates others Into 
caution. In this way a chain reaction is 
started that means the death of freedom. 

In my opinion, some form of group 
solidarity will be necessary to protect the 
independence not alone of individual news¬ 
papers but of individual newspapermen and 
women. There must be ever present vigilance 
to detect the signs of creeping paralysis in 
threat and reprisal. The press association 
reporter is told by the politician that he will 
find a way to link him to communism; that 
he will report him to his superiors; that he 
will get his Job. So the news report that 
goes out across the Nation Is softened and 
modified. And the picture of the predatory 
politician Is not put in its proper perspec¬ 
tive. That is happening today. If it is not 
apprehended and resisted by the American 
press banded together to protect and pre¬ 
serve freedom, freedom may be lost. If not 
by direct assault then by attrition. 

Secondly, it seems to me that some sort 
of group i.ctlon is necessary to meet the 


economic threat to at least a part of the 
press. Sources of newsprint are being ab¬ 
sorbed and monopolized by the more power¬ 
ful economic units. An independent news¬ 
paper suddenly finds that one-third or one- 
half of its supply has been arbitrarily cut 
off by the acquisition of the mill that had 
been a source of newsprint. If this process 
continues unchecked, we shall see a still 
further reduction in the number of news¬ 
papers and therefore, also, in the variety of 
viewpoints given expression. Whether any 
sort of group action can help to Insure a 
more equitable distribution of the available 
supply of newsprint, I do not presume to 
say. But obviously if the Inequities grow 
and continue, then the result Is not merely 
a blow to individual newspapers, but to the 
institution of the press as well. 

This matter of the availability of news¬ 
print Is, of course, only one of the economic 
problems which confront all newspapers and 
particularly those papers that are less pros¬ 
perous than some. The vise of ever-rising 
fixed costs is working serious harm on the 
pres.s today. It is Impossible to see where 
the pressures will stop. But surely one could 
hope for added strength In meeting these 
pressures from cooperative action by the 
press itself. 

A third field In which It seems to me es¬ 
sential lor some kind of group action raises 
even more dilficult and delicate problems. 
For ,nany years we have heard discussion of 
codes of ethics and standards of conduct 
for newspapers and newspapermen. From 
time to time these have embodied the finest 
ideals of both the Journalist and ^eacher of 
Journalism. But they have remained in the 
realm of the ideal. Any effort to enforce 
such standards has always seemed to en¬ 
croach on the fundamental concept of free¬ 
dom of expression and the right of independ¬ 
ent opinion. Perhaps this must always re¬ 
main a matter for Idealistic hope rather than 
for day to day practice. Yet so long as a sec¬ 
tion of the press Is conspicuously and fla¬ 
grantly Irresponsible, to that degree will there 
be a grave and obvious weakness opening the 
way to reprisals directed against all the 
press by the enemies of freedom. 

I have said little about the direct en¬ 
croachments of Government on freedom of 
the press. That is not because these en¬ 
croachments are not very real but because 
the press Itself seems so thoroughly alert to 
this danger. It was emphasized in the recent 
meetings of both the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the American News¬ 
paper :?ubllBhers Association. I have chosen 
to speak of other dangers that constitute at 
least as great a threat, in my opinion, not 
Just to one section of the press or to a few 
newspapers, but to the Institution Itself. 

To ignore the weaknesses th.it exist today, 
to pretend that freedom is license, to prefer 
anarchy over reasonable self-restraint, Is to 
Inx’lte disaster. The role of Cassandra is not 
a happy one and I apologize to you for It. 
But I have tried to speak tonight out of a 
deep and heartfelt concern for an institu¬ 
tion that has been one of tlie great bulwarks 
of free thought In America. It is incon¬ 
ceivable to me that free thought could con¬ 
tinue to exist If this institution were to be 
undermined or de.stroyed. That is why I 
want to say once again that It seems to me 
we dare not ignore the present threat to 
this Institution that wo here tonight love. 

I do not presume to know whether the 
pre.ss is today organized to carry out or to 
begin to carry out some of the steps which 
seem to me necessary to self-preservation. 
There are great and important organizations 
of newspaper publishers and newspaper ed¬ 
itors. Perhaps within this framework, the 
requisite responsibility, the vital obligation, 
may be veet-sd. But I say to you most ear¬ 
nestly that merely to Ignore the signs of 
threat and Intimidation, of decline and de¬ 
cay, Is to Ignore a peril that I believe to bo 
both imminent and deadly. 
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Caesar Has Gone Mad 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

OP MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I include the following sermon 
delivered by R. W. Jablonowski, Jr., min¬ 
ister, St. Stephen Presbyterian Chuxxh, 
Fort Worth, Tex., on April 15, 1951: 
Caesar Has Gone Mad 

In discussing the attitude which Christian 
people should bear toward their rulers. St. 
Paul admonished: “Render therefore to all 
men their dues. Tribute to whom tribute is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor.” * 

That this has always been the custom in 
Presbyterianism no one can deny. In ob¬ 
serving the belief that the separation of 
church and state Is our time-honored way 
of life and should be preserved for the wel¬ 
fare of both these Institutions. Presbyterian 
ministers learn early that their calling is 
to preach the Gospel from the pulpit, and 
to leave matters political alone. This does 
not mean that the individual Christian has 
no obligation to take his religious belief Into 
the political arena. It rather means that he 
must use his religious conscience and knowl¬ 
edge In the exercise of the political franchise 
which is Ills as a citizen. 

But the Church cannot afford to remain 
silent forever. There comes a time In the 
life of a nation when it Is necessary to say 
with the poet: “There is a tide In the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune; omitted, all the voyage of their 
life is bound In shallows and miseries.” “ In 
the sixteenth century, when It seemed that 
nil progress in Scotland was destined to be 
lost in the various schemes and manipula¬ 
tions and crimes of Mary Stuart, John Knox 
did not hesitate to stand in the pulpit of St. 
Giles’ and sound the warning to a confused 
nnd uncertain people, and throughout that 
long and historical controvervsy the nation 
reverberated with the voice of the Church 
speaking out against wrong and corruption 
In high places and low in the government. 
So must It be with the Church in our day. 

Last Wednesday, nnd even Thursday, 
people seemed to be living in a state of sus¬ 
pended animation; existing in a state of 
mental shock. Something had happened 
which could not possibly occur. A man 
whose greatest success has been In ma¬ 
chined politics—but who.se success in that 
field has brought him the highest honor 
which this Nation can bestow, even though 
he is without question the most diminutive 
in presidential stature ever to occupy that 
exalted position—that man had sacrificed 
the greatest living American military com¬ 
mander to administrative spleen and stupid¬ 
ity. Those who could find voice to speak 
would say in despairing tone: “What can we 
do about It?” “Isn’t there something we 
can do?” Somehow, there was little at the 
moment anyone could do. The man who 
had acted was completely within his legal 
rights, he violated no known statute, he had 
acted entirely in a constitutional capacity by 
removing from his position of command a 
general who refused to carry out orders to 
cease expressing opinions at variance with 
those held In Washington. The general was 
determined to act In what he considered 
the best Interests of hi’ country, regardless 
of the personal consequences Involved, a 

^ Romans 13: 7. 

® Julius Caesar, act IV, scene 3. 
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proven statesman and administrator who 
had forgotten more knowledge about the 
area In which he was working that most peo* 
pie would ever know. 

"O judgment, thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason.”* 

But, really, the Amerlcl^n people ha\e no 
cause for shock, or surprise, or alarm. No 
new pattern has been set by the action of 
this week. For a number of months, now, 
the basic blueprint has been in complete 
evidence: A government of passion, of in¬ 
temperance, of Instability and irresponsi¬ 
bility has wended Its way through shoals that 
have wrecked many a lesser ship. For month 
after month, as the garbage of corrupt ad¬ 
ministration has been slowly brought to the 
outer air, people have laughed or lamented, 
denounced or evaded, condoned or lied. 
This paralysis of governmental morality 
which has gripped the Nation is a stench in 
the nostrils of right-thinking people, utterly 
repugnant to Christian men and women. 

No one can say where it all began. Mink 
coats for White House secretaries, deep-freeze 
units for presidential aides; 6 percenters: 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
to bankrupt corporations on the urging of 
presidential secretaries; the disgraceful epi¬ 
sode of the Australasian immigrant and 
Harry Vaughan, who. I am ashamed to say. 
Is an ordained Presbyterian elder; domina¬ 
tion of politics across the land by gambling 
Interests gnawing at the vitals of the Nation 
In Miami, in New Orleans, in Los Angeles, in 
Chicago, in Cleveland. In New York—yes, and 
In Port Worth; vile, vitriolic letters on White 
House stationery and In presidential hand¬ 
writing directed to people who have exer¬ 
cised constitutional rights in expressing an 
opinion; epithets worthy of a roughneck 
hurled in all directions against critics. But 
these are only symptoms of the disease. They 
onl: throw spots of light in the darkness 
which has settled over the land to corrupt, 
to corrode, to coerce the moral fiber of a 
great Nation. 

“But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
have stood against the world; now lies he 
there, and none so poor to do him rever¬ 
ence.” * 

Internationally, we are only beginning to 
reap the harvest which we have sown. 
Harken back if you will to the last days 
of Israel, a once-proud nation with all the 
world paying tribute at the feet of its rulers, 
those last days in which it was felt that any 
kind of alliance was justified In order to 
preserve its way of life. Israel made an alli¬ 
ance with Assyria, forgetting Ood in the 
Interests of materialism and a vague, shad¬ 
owy, uneasy peace—and an Intercharge of 
ideas began to take place between the two 
nations. Imported into Israel were strange 
individuals who began to speak knowingly 
of the might of Assyria and the benefits 
which might be derived from the whole world 
being placed under her rule; new methods 
of dealing with their fellow Jews were 
adopted by Israel's people, contrary to the 
way they had done things since the days of 
Moses; their Lord God Jehovah was forgotten 
in the rush to the newer and more exciting 
Assyrian gods and goddesses; and even a few 
Jews were found in high places who would 
push the cause of Assyria to the detriment 
of the national interests of Israel. Ere many 
years had passed, Israel had been laid waste 
by the conquering Assyrian armies under 
Sennacherib, helped not a little by those 
same Jews who had been fostering the cause 
of Assyria in the councils of the government. 

Our leaders felt that way, too, in fighting 
the Axis in World War II, so we spent many 
hours of radio time and many columns of 
Journalistic lines informing the American 
people of the wonderful allies which we had 
acquired and the then President of the 
United States even told us that religious free- 

»Ibid., act III, scene 2. 

•Ibid. 


dom really existed in Russia. The tragic 
results of that alliance are only too evident 
to men and women who have sons and 
brothers and friends in Korea. Now, in the 
great global conflict with the communism 
we fostered—and foster it we did; at Yalta 
we gave to Stalin territories in Asia which 
did not even belong to us to give, and rights 
of occupation over peoples who have been 
enslaved in the toils of the very communism 
we seek today to eradicate—now, we seek 
other allies. We appease Peron in Argentina, 
as evil a regime in the suppression of its 
people as Mussolini ever established. We woo 
Franco in Spain, the worst example of a 
clerical, reactionary dictatorship. These 
countries now receive the aid which the 
United States doles out to all whom it calls 
its allies in these days of peril, on the rather 
flimsy ground that any aid we can obtain in 
fighting Soviet Russia is Justified. Now we 
are acting on the long-discredited principle, 
at least from the Christian point of view 
that "the end justifies the means.” How long 
will it take for men to learn that wrong 
n^ans always leads to a wrong end? 

We seem to be traveling down the road to 
appeasement. We are told that the removal 
of Douglas MacArthur was to prevent world 
war III. There are some things worse than 
war. some things less preferable than death. 
Somehow, it is inconceivable that any man 
would still believe in 1951 that it is possible 
to make a real peace with the Communists, 
who has no intention of abiding by a treaty 
any longer than that treaty can serve his ne¬ 
farious ends. It is certainly an admission of 
mental retrogression when we consider the 
China of Mao Tse-tung preferable to the 
China of Chiang Kai-shek, especially when 
any school child now knows that Mao's 
Communists no more represent the people of 
China than did the corrupt oflQclals of 
Chlang’s Kuomlntang. Personally, I would 
much prefer to trust Chiang who professes 
Jesus Christ as Lord than a Mao whose god 
is Stalin. 

Rather than live in a world half slave and 
half free, this speaker's choice is war. Rather 
than live under communism, this speaker’s 
choice is death. Let me hasten to say that 
I do not believe for one moment that the 
principles of communism can ever triumph 
in a world that is ruled by Almighty God, 
but that is no guaranty that the United 
States of America will be the instrument of 
God to eradicate that system which denies 
God. God’s nation has to abide by God’s 
principles. God’s people must be dedicated 
to the accomplishment of building His King¬ 
dom through the church, as He has com¬ 
manded. To avert world war ni is not to 
achieve the Kingdom of God, nor will it bring 
even the achievement of a political Utopia. 

"Ye gods, it doth amaze me, a man of such 
feeble temper should so get the start of the 
majestic world and bear the palm alone. 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
that he has grown so great?” * 

The controversy, however, is not between a 
general and a President, even though this be 
the immediate issue. This administration 
has proved Itself to be Incompetent, impo¬ 
tent, inept, and insensible to the high de¬ 
mands of the offices entrusted to them by 
the people. One cannot long condone ac¬ 
tions which protect the official family at the 
expense of national righteousness, nor the 
making of appointments with little thought 
as to the competence of the appointees to 
handle the position, but thinking only of the 
political consequences Involved. But, as the 
administration’s actions symbolize the lack 
of its qualifications, so the administration 
symbolizes the lack on the part of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States to claim anything 
at the hands of a righteous God. 

Under our system, the administration Is 
not Caesar—^the citizens are. To them be- 

* Ibid., act I. scene 2. 


longs the ultimate franchise, and they choose 
the government they want at the polls. 

All our disgust and revulsion in these days 
can be traced back to ourselves, simply be¬ 
cause we have been indifferent, we have been 
careless, we have cherished tradition at the 
expense of right, we have been content to 
ignore a lack of public morality so long as 
we were not immediately concerned, we have 
talked one way and voted another, we have 
failed to insist upon the maintenance of 
the standards which brought us to our pres¬ 
ent powerful position in the affairs of men. 
Could the proven corruption in New York 
under the administration of William O’Dwyer, 
now the ambassador of the national admin¬ 
istration to Mexico, have existed without the 
vote of the people putting him in office? 
Could the present corruption exist in Wash¬ 
ington had not the people approved the re¬ 
turn of Jackson County, Mo., political hacks 
to power in 1948? Could the present corrup¬ 
tion exist in Tarrant County, Tex., had the 
people demanded good, clean, honest, effi¬ 
cient, and progressive government from its 
county and city officials? 

We cannot expect to have deals on all 
sides in local affairs and not have those same 
tactics which have worked so well on a local 
basis transferred to higher councils of gov¬ 
ernment, especially when we elect to higher 
office men who have been trained in that 
sort of political thinking. We have only our¬ 
selves to blame. 

Now, back to the questions everyone was 
asking Wednesday and Thursday. "What can 
we do about it?” "Isn’t there something we 
can do?” The answer Is a ringing and posi¬ 
tive affirmative—not to do anything for 
Douglas MacArthur. That is not necessary. 
The position of Douglas MacArthur in his¬ 
tory is secure. This question will have to be 
asked in return; "Are you willing to pay the 
price of good government?” If you are a 
Christian, your answer must be; "Yes.” 
How, then? 

First, this situation demands prayer- 
prayer of confession, of penitence, asking 
God to forgive us our selfishness, our short¬ 
sightedness, our waywardness, our greed— 
prayer for guidance in this hour, asking God 
to lead tho.se of us who exercise the political 
franchise to use the minds which He has 
given us to decide between principles and 
political parties, between statesmen and po¬ 
litical tlmesavers, between right and wrong, 
and, once the decision is made for political 
righteousness, to maintain that direction re¬ 
gardless Of the wind which may blow from 
popular opinion. 

Second, this situation demands action— 
positive, constructive thinking; honest and 
Intelligent opposition to the cancer that is 
eating away at our body politic in the court¬ 
house and in the Nation’s Capital; renuncia¬ 
tion of the very human tendency to get our 
share of the largess of public moneys being 
wasted on every hand: relusal to accept any 
compromise with the forces of darkness rep¬ 
resented in international, atheistic commu¬ 
nism no matter where it rears its head, rec¬ 
ognizing that global conflict may come as a 
result, but wisely acknowledging that de¬ 
struction is the ultimate aim of the Politburo 
if necessary to achieve its ends; demanding 
proper use of public offices and insisting 
upon honest men to occupy them, never ac¬ 
ceding for a moment to the pagan belief 
that "every man has his price.” 

Third, this situation demands a return 
of the Individual to God and to the things 
of God—^for, after all, the Nation’s morality 
Is the sum of the morality of its citizens. 
When we renounce individual greed, na¬ 
tional greed will disappear. When we put 
personality above personal gain, the Nation 
will also. When we stop abusing principles 
for some immediate, practical goal. It will 
disappear also on the national level. When 
we really believe in the teachings of our Lord 
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JMs Christ concerning personal dally living, 
as the church always has taught them— 
and act on those teachings—^the Nation then 
can claim the blessing of God. 

In this darkest and most desperate hour 
of her history, America needs you—you, with 
your prayers, your actions for righteousness, 
your individual return to God and the things 
of Ood. God can save America. God can 
save America through you. 


ProgruB of EcoBomk PropmtioB 

e:stension of remarks 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 

or rLoamA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. SMtiTHERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix ot the Record an address 
delivered on April 27 by Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson. In my hum¬ 
ble opinion, this is an address worthy of 
the close attention of every Member of 
Congress, for it outlines clearly and con¬ 
cisely this Nation’s program of economic 
preparation. He sets out clearly the ne¬ 
cessity for belt tightening on the part 
of the American people, the necessity for 
a continuous fight on inflation, and then 
he shows the answer to efforts which are 
being made by us and the other free 
nations of the world, when he states that 
by 1953 this Nation can be so strong that 
no other nation in the world would dare 
to either attack us or continue impe¬ 
rialistic aggressions. 

In my opinion, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
Is rendering magnificent patriotic serv¬ 
ice to this Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

fProm the New York Times of April 27. 1961 ] 
Text or Wilson's Detenss Plea to the 

People Through the Press or the 

Nation 

(Following is the text of an address de¬ 
livered by Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mo¬ 
bilization Director, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last night at the annual dinner of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American News¬ 
paper Publishers Association;) 

I am particularly glad to address this dis¬ 
tinguished audience because the burdens of 
my job are related to the burdens of yours. 
This is not Just a case of misery loving com¬ 
pany. 

I have been charged by the President of 
the United States to mobilize the Nation’s 
economy. But it cannot be done without 
the support of public opinion, which is large¬ 
ly formed by the free press. Therefore, your 
Job is far more basic than mine. 

In the past few years, you have printed 
millions of words laying down the premise 
for the mobilization program that now lies 
before us. That premise is that the free 
world is in mortal danger, but that it is still 
possible to save it. 

If the people were not convinced of that, 
it would be Impossible for Congress to vote 
the vast sums now being spent to avert that 
danger. It would be impo^ble to reorgan¬ 
ize our Industrial plants, to conserve scarce 
metals, to establish wage and price con¬ 
trols, to place restrictions upon credit, and to 
do all the other things necessary to safe¬ 
guard our country and the free world In 


general from the deadly menace that now 
confronts it. 

With the support of public opinion, as 
marshaled by the press, we are off to a good 
start. But the mobilization Job cannot be 
completed unless such support is continu¬ 
ous. If the enemy had attacked in New York 
Instead of Korea, there would be no problem. 
The trouble is that people’s imaginations 
are sharpened only by the Immediacy of 
danger and too often only by brutal disaster. 
It Is our Job—yours and mine—to keep our 
people convinced that the only way to keep 
disaster away from our shores is to build 
America's might. 

This is not an easy thing to do. When the 
effects of mobilization are brought home to 
the average citizen In terms of the price of 
eggs, or the amount of take-home pay, he 
Is likely to wonder why world affairs should 
invade the privacy of his own life. 

The fact is the relationship Is an Inti¬ 
mate one and this will become increasingly 
apparent as time goes on. 

national fusion to avert war 

The problem of public morale Is compli¬ 
cated by the activities of some members of 
the so-called pressure groups. In the long 
run, such groups—industry, labor, agrlcul- 
ture—tend to balance one another. But in 
times like the present, when the whole 
economy Is being reshaped, the only pressure 
that should be exerted Is pressure to get the 
Job done, and to make the Nation strong. 

1 hope the country Is beginning to realize 
that d^ense mobilization does not mean a 
choice between big business or big labor, 
small business or agriculture, but rather a 
f using of all the segments of our population 
In a great national effort to prevent a third 
world war. 

I am hopeful that the new National Ad¬ 
visory Board on Mobilization Policy, created 
by the President, of which I am chairman, 
will be a helpful moans of advancing the 
mobilization program. This board is made 
up of eminent men who. I am convinced, will 
place the needs of the country ahead of the 
desires of any group. 

One of labor’s principal demands has been 
that it should have a man at top policy¬ 
making levels In the Office of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization. That was a reasonable demand and 
I agreed to it. Many weeks ago I laid out 
the welcome mat. 

That welcome mat is still waiting. The 
door is wide open. The only qualification is 
the same one observed by my associates and 
me. namely, that any man who walks through 
that door must put on a Government hat, 
with all that that Implies. 

1 don't ask that the labor representative 
resign from bis post in his union, but I do 
ask that he serve the people as a whole. Act¬ 
ing in that capacity, such a representative 
could make a valuable contribution to the 
mobilization program, and I would be glad 
to have him working with me. 

The charge has been made that the mobi¬ 
lization effort is being dominated by a big 
business conspiracy. 

This charge, of course, was leveled against 
me and some of my associates who have been 
summoned to Washington to take defense 
posts. 

As for me, I am from big business and I 
am proud of It. With the exception of time 
out In World War n. I spent half a century 
In one Industry. When the President hired 
me for the job. he knew where I came from. 
I did not come under false pretenses nor did 
others of the mobilization staff. 

A BIG BUSINESS TO BE COMPLETED 

1 think 1 know why the President, who him¬ 
self has never worn such a label, invited some 
members of big business to come to Washing¬ 
ton to help out In the mobilization effort. It 
Is because preparation tor war is, to a large 
extent, big business. 

No one expects tanks, planes, and guns to 
be produced and assembled in little machine 
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shops scattered throughout the country. No, 
these things come from the mass production 
lines of huge Industries, although we are 
willing and eager, and are going far out of 
our way, to have the full participation of 
small business in this effort. Evep Stalin 
after the last war paid tribute to our mass 
production methods. 

So it is only natural that the President 
should draw upon the experience, training, 
and know-how of big business to play a 
part—but only a part—in the mobilization 
program. 

This is not. of course, to minimize the part 
small business is playing in the mobiliza¬ 
tion program. Everything possible is being 
done to take advantage of the facilities of 
small business. 

For example, National Production Author¬ 
ity’s Office of Small Business makes available 
a regular listing of contracts to 5,000 coop¬ 
erating offices In the country, such as cham¬ 
bers of commerce, trade organizations, and 
the like. We seek to strike a proper balance 
in contracts between small business and big 
business, with each contributing what It Is 
best equipped to produce. 

When I came to Washington I took off 
my big business hat and put on a Govern¬ 
ment hat. and so did my associates. We 
are working for Uncle Sam wholeheartedly 
and completely, and If we are not, we should 
and will be fired. 

I should like to set at rest another canard— 
that I reached out and grabbed hold of a 
huge fistful of power for myself. The fact 
Is that when the President called for me I 
went to see him and asked him what he 
wanted me to do. Ho told me. 

I asked for nothing more, but In the in¬ 
terests of good executive practice, I suggested 
that an Executive order be prepared by the 
President to cover the Job he had outlined, 
specifically setting forth Its responsibilities 
and authority. He did so. And that’s that. 

And while I am slaying canards 1 might 
as well kill still another one. I read the 
other day In a New York financial dally an 
article quoting some gossip or scuttlebutt 
to the effect that I am going to quit. 

There is nothing to this. I have no In¬ 
tention of quitting, and certainly not at 
the instance of the gosslpers. There Is a 
big Job to be done, and I mean to see it 
through as well as I am able. 

ROOSEVELT "MIRACLES*' RECALLED 

As you gentlemen well know, the plan 
for defense mobilization Is to spend $50.- 
000,000,000 a year for 3 years for defense 
purposes with the least possible interference 
with the civilian economy. 

And we are already well on our way. 
S’nee the first of this year orders have been 
placed at a rate of $1,000,000,000 a week 
and more. At the end of 1051 these orders 
will be translated into volumes of end items 
needed for the war; 1062 will be a year of 
continuing accumulation. As of 1953 we v;lU 
be able to meet the demands of all-out war. 
If need be. out of our production lines. 

Then, if any aggressor wants to tangle 
with us, he would have to be crazy to do so. 

1 confess I am an Incurable optimist—but 
I think a realistic one—as to America’s 
might and capacity to produce. 

My optimism is based upon the production 
miracles that were worked under our eyes 
in the last war. When President Roosevelt, 
early in the conflict, called for the produc¬ 
tion of 50,000 airplanes a year it looked as 
if he were asking for the impossible. 

Yet it wasn’t long before the goal of 50,000 
planes had not only been reached, but great¬ 
ly surpassed. Then the President raised the 
sights and by 1944 we were actually produc¬ 
ing planes at a rate of more than lOO.OCO a 
year—nearly 8,500 a month. We at that time 
had BO many that the program had to be cut 
back. 

A similar story can be told with regard to 
ships. We produced so many ships that. 
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When the war ended, there were scarcely 
enough harbors to anchor them in. 

And what Is true as to planes and ships 
was also true of many other products needed 
for war. 

Two days ago I had a memorable experi¬ 
ence. With a number of others I flew out 
to Wright Field, near Da 3 rton, Ohio. There 
I saw some of our newest planes and other 
weapons and equipment in action. I got an 
up-to-the-minute account of the develop¬ 
ment of our airplane production program, 
both as to quantity and as to quality. 

My publisher friends, I can only wish that 
you had been with me to share with me the 
warm glow of pride I felt in our American 
genius of design, development and produc¬ 
tion. 

I can only wish, too, that a certain mus¬ 
tachioed gentleman from Moscow had been 
with us. Perhaps he might then begin to 
cut his ambitions down to size. 

A COMPAEZSON OP ECONOMIES 

What we did in World War II, we can now 
double in spades, if we have to. Production 
of steel in March exceeded 9,000,000 tons a 
month for the first time in history. Output 
of 26.700.000 tons for the first quarter was 
the largest ever attained during a compa¬ 
rable period. 

Only last week Moscow reported Jubilantly 
that it had attained an annual steel pro¬ 
duction of 27,200.000 tons and it was shoot¬ 
ing for a goal of 60,000.000 tons by 1060. By 
comparison, the United States is now pro¬ 
ducing at the annual rate of 108,000,000 and 
is aiming for a production of 117,000,000 tons 
in the next 2 years. 

Russia was delighted to say that its 5- 
year plan resulted in electric power produc¬ 
tion of 90,000.000,000 kilowatt horn's in 1950. 
Our production of electricity in the same year 
approached 400.000.000.000, And this coun¬ 
try enjoyed similarly favorable margins in 
many other fields of production. That's our 
great strength. 

As a sign of what is to come, I am happy 
to say that the Walker bulldog tank—the 
first production-built tank of this nature— 
rolled off the line at the Cadillac plant in 
Cleveland on March 27. This was three 
months ahead of schedule. Last December, 
the factory that produced that tank was 
filled to the rafters with millions of pounds 
of surplus beans owned by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

OTTB PROMISE OF PROGRESSION 

Less than 20 years ago the remark 
was often heard that our economy had 
reached the stage of maturity. In the light 
of what has happened since, that idea has 
been shown to be preposterous. 

I do not refer alone to the huge power of 
expansion that was witnessed under the im¬ 
pact of war. I refer also to the continued 
expansion in the postwar period. Instead of 
the recession that was freely predicted, our 
economy rose to greater and greater heights. ~ 

A few figures tell the story. In 1933, our 
gross national product amounted to about 
$56,000,000,000. It was thought then that if 
we could ever reach $100,000,000,000 we 
would be in clover. That figure was reached 
In 1940 and it rose to a wartime peak of 
$215,000,000,000 in 1945. 

By postwar 1949 it was $255,000,000,000 and, 
at the end of 1950 we were producing at a 
rate of $300,000,000,000 a year. 

In the next 3 years, the gross national , 
product should rise to $345,000,000,000, a 
figure high enough to provide for all the 
needs of defense mobilization while, at the 
same time, preserving a civilian economy at 
or near pre-Korean levels. 

^ I am often asked what we will do with all 
our productive capacity say, after 1963, if 
all-out war does not occur. My answer is that 
Z believe we are still in 1 he pioneering stage. 


that we are on the threshold of a new phase 
of the industrial revolution. 

Just as no real let-down occurred after the 
last war, I do not believe a let-down need 
occur when our mobilization is complete. I 
believe we can confidently look forward to 
the use of a very substantial part of these 
great new facilities that are now being 
provided. 

1 think they may be the greatest insur¬ 
ance policy that we could have if the worst 
happens. If it doesn't, then I believe con¬ 
fidently that we can use them for a better 
economy, for a better standard of living— 
Indeed, I think for a better America. 

So much for the production side of the 
mobilization picture. I wish I could speak 
with the same kind of optimism concerning 
stabilization. Here is where someone should 
begin passing out the aspirin. 

I do not know a finer service to America 
for the press to perform than in continuing 
to bring home to the people the dangers 
of inflation. I do not think it is too strong 
to say that the country has been attacked by 
a cancerous growth which will prove fatal 
unless it is quickly cut out. 

I have already referred to the need for 
putting an end to the price-wage spiral. 
Wo all understand why that must be done, 
but we also understand it cannot be done 
by one edict in 1 day. The so-called price- 
wage freeze of January 26 admittedly had 
many imperfections. 

As has been aptly said, it was only the 
first application of the brakes to a car going 
76 miles an hour. It was impossible to bring 
the car to a dead stop. 

It became necessary almost at once to 
thaw out the order of January 26 to cure 
many inequities both In prices and wages. 
But we are attempting to hold the broad 
general line. 

The general manufacturers’ order Just 
published establishing new ceiling prices for 
some 76,000 industrial firms should have a 
positive, favorable effect. This order re¬ 
quires manufacturers who Increased their 
prices excessively after Korea to roll them 
back. At the same time, It gives a degree 
of relief to those who did not apply heavy 
Increases. And it should restore more nor¬ 
mal cost-price relationships in Industry. 

A basic price policy has also been formu¬ 
lated forbidding price increases so long as 
profits are above the level set in the excess 
profits tax law, namely 85 percent of profits 
of the best 3 years in the 4-year period 
1946-49. If an Industry’s profits are higher 
than this 85 percent, it will have to absorb 
cost Increases and will not be able to raise 
prices. 

We Intend to proceed on the basis of the 
principle that no manufacturer with excess 
profits will be entitled to an Increase In 
prices. 

BASIC LEVERAGE OF TAX RISE 

Since last fall, the Federal Reserve Board 
has taken a series of stei>8 designed to curb 
Infiation. It has restricted housing and con¬ 
sumer credit, increased bank-reserve require¬ 
ments to the limit of the law, raised margins 
on stocks to 75 percent of value and it has 
Issued a new typo of long-term nonmarket- 
able bond—to yield 2.75 percent—for the 
purpose of decreasing the amount of money 
In circulation. 

Voluntary committees have been set up 
to restrict credit. No doubt the board will 
take further action as time goes on. 

It has been correctly said that direct price 
and wage controls treat the symptoms of in¬ 
flation rather than its basic cause, which 
can be simply stated as an excess of demand 
over supply. A more direct form of attack, 
therefore, Is to drain off excess purchasing 
power by higher taxes. 

As a group of economists points out, In 
a recently published book entitled "Defense 
Without Inflation": 


••Direct controls are not a substitute for 
adequate taxation. 

"A tax system appropriate for the present 
emergency must absorb a larger part of the 
total- annual income than did the World 
War II tax system.” 

The President has asked Congress to im¬ 
pose additional taxes in the sum of $10,000,- 
000,000, an action which will not only con¬ 
tribute to the pay-as-you-go principle but 
will help enormously to relieve inflationary 
pressures. 

So, on a variety of fronts, the Government 
is moving to protect the country from in¬ 
ternal inflationary disaster. In recent weeks, 
there have been some hopeful signs that 
the rising tide of prices has been checked, 
but it would be folly if we relaxed for a single 
instant the battle against this domestic 
enemy. 

I have said that it is planned to spend 
$50,000,000,000 a year for the next 3 years 
for defense purposes. But if prices continue 
to rise, this figure, enormous as it is, will 
not be enough. 

CASUALTY RATE IN WAR POTENTIAL 

Inflation is an enemy which wipes out our 
tanks, our guns, our planes, as ruthlessly 
as any Chinese or North Korean army wipes 
them out. Already our casualties inflicted 
by this dread enemy can be numbered in the 
thousands of tanks, guns, and planes. 

For every $10,000,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for rearmament, we have lost 
$2,000,000,000 worth of weapons of defense 
through Infiation of costs. That is a cas¬ 
ualty loss of 20 percent. 

Any commander in the field will tell you 
that a 20 percent loss of his equipment in 
any engagement is dangerous. It will keep 
him up many a sleepless night until he can 
get that loss restored. 

I can tell you that, as your defense mobili¬ 
zation commander, I have spent many a 
sleepless night worrying over the high cas¬ 
ualty loss already exacted by that dread 
enemy, inflation. 

In one way this domestic enemy is even 
more effective than our foreign enemy. 
You can be sure that our gallant and effec¬ 
tive soldiers in Korea don’t suffer a loss as 
high as 20 {percent of their equipment in any 
engagement without putting out of action 
a much larger amount of enemy equipment 
and men. 

But if we suffer a loss of 20 percent in 
equipment through inflation, we Just suffer 
that loss ourselves without inflicting any 
corresponding loss—any loss at all—on the 
enemy. 

Suppose we let that kind of thing go 
unchecked. Very soon the defense program 
would become too expensive for us to bear 
or it would have Inflated our whole system 
and destroyed our economic strength. 

The people of the United States might well 
get discouraged under such circumstances 
and want to call a halt, far short of the 
minimum readiness for defense that would 
deter aggression. 

And—don’t forget—anything short of 
strength enough to deter Moscow’s aggres¬ 
sion is catastrophic waste. Better a little 
more than necessary instead of that tragic 
too little too late. 

In times like these, when most of us can 
still eat and sleep in safety in our homes 
and go to regular Jobs, how can we get people 
to act steadily and in time to create the 
strength we need? 

Is it possible really to educate people in 
advance of hard experience? We must hope 
that it is. and act with every conviction 
of that hope. 

A DECISION FOR EVERT OITIZZN 

In the final analysis, the battle against In¬ 
flation must be won by the attitude of the 
individual citizen.- He must decide whether 
he is to do his part grudgingly or magnifl- 
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centiy. He must decide whether the Na¬ 
tion will be greatly patriotic or narrowly 
eelflsh. 

History shows that the vision of one sin¬ 
gle IndMdual has often accomplished won¬ 
derful things. If a vision of America’s des¬ 
tiny and of the sacrifices needed to achieve 
it can be glimpsed by 150.000.000 Americans, 
the country faces a glorious future. 

I ask Americans to have faith In the pro¬ 
gram upon which the Government has 
mnbarkcd. I ask them to follow its lead, 
not blindly, of course, but with a constant 
awareness of its objectives. 

I ask my fellow citizens to do their Jobs 
as well as they know how, to be content with 
reasonable profits, to be content with rea¬ 
sonable wages and to understand the need 
for higher taxes and the other measures 
being taken to stem inflation. 

1 ask them not to hoard, not to throw 
money away on things that are not needed, 
not to patronize black markets. 

I ask my fellow citizens to keep In mind 
always that the sacrifices they are being 
asked to make to control Inflation are small 
Indeed with the suffering—yes, the disas¬ 
ter—^that uncontrolled Infiatlon would fol¬ 
low In Its wake. It would leave Its blight on 
every doorstep. 

But If the Nation can count upon the un¬ 
derstanding and cooperation of Individual 
citizens, we can all look to the future con¬ 
fidently and serenely. 

The President has Just sent a message to 
Congress asking it to extend the Defense 
Production Act, which expires June 30. and 
to strengthen tlic act In various respects. 
This law passed following the Invasion of 
Korea provides the basic autliorlty both for 
the channeling of scarce materials Into de¬ 
fense production and for the stabilization 
of the economy against Inflationary pres¬ 
sures brought about by the defense effort* 

STEPS FOB EQUALITY IN SACBlFICE 

The Presidential message contains a com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the International sit¬ 
uation and what has to be done to prepare 
America for any eventuality. 

In addition to continuance of the provi¬ 
sions of the present act, the President Ik ask¬ 
ing for authority to construct and operate 
defense plants, to finance essential produc¬ 
tion at home and abroad, without having to 
Increase price ceilings; to improve adminis¬ 
tration of price control on food products: to 
control rents, both rcRldentlal and commer¬ 
cial, and to restrict credit, curb speculation 
and Increase bank reserve requirements. 

It is the central purpose of the President's 
mes.sage to distribute the sacrifices fairly 
and equitably among all segments of our pro¬ 
duction. 

I hope Congress will give the most careful 
attention to the President's recommenda¬ 
tions, which are designed to give defense 
mobilization agencies the legal means to 
carry out their tasks. 

I believe the changes suggested In the 
Defense Production Act will go far toward 
solidifying popular support of the mobiliza¬ 
tion program and toward bringing about 
national unity in the crisis that confronts us. 

On the whole, as I look back to what has 
been accomplished since last June, when the 
Communists showed their hands In Korea, I 
am optimistic—realistically so. I trust. 

We have already come a long way toward 
preparing the country against the Moscow 
menace, and our plans for the Immediate 
future are moving rapidly from the blueprint 
stage to volume production. 

God willing, In 3 years wo shall have 
built America's might and cooperated with 
our allies to Increase the might of the free¬ 
dom-loving nations, to the point that world 
peace should be assured. 

The Job before us is beset with many pit¬ 
falls. 


It will take restraint and sacrifice, toll 
and sweat to avert blood and tears. 

It will require vision and imderstaudlng 
from every citizen. 

But I am confident that the American 
people have an appreciation of our God-giv¬ 
en blessings: that they will do the Job de¬ 
manded by this time of crisis; so that they 
will live splendidly with liberty and free¬ 
dom—that they will preserve and extend 
these blessings for our children. 

These things we Americans can do—and 
will do. 


What Are We Building? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OREGON 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. MORSK Mr. President, I was in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., not so long ago to 
make a speech on a Sunday afternoon. 
On that Sunday morning, I attended the 
interdenominational chuich known as 
the Tourist Church cC Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; and while there I observed and 
listened to the ceremonies in connection 
with the laying of a cornerstone of a 
new chin*ch building. 

The principal address on that occasion 
was delivered by an old law-school col¬ 
league of mine, now a practicing lawyer 
in Daytona Beach, Fla., Mr. Paul E. 
Raymond. It was my privilege to have 
him serve as a member of my stall at 
the University of Oregon, some years 
ago. I had not seen him for a consid¬ 
erable length of time prior to my recent 
visit to Daytona Beach. At that time 
ho, gave an address which I found so 
moving and so keen in its analysis of 
some of the problems which confront us 
as a free people, that I now ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have his address pub¬ 
lished In the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What Are We Building? 

(By Paul E. Raymond) 

As we lay this cornerstone, we might re¬ 
flect for a moment on what we are building. 
Is it simply an object of brick, stone, mortar, 
steel, and wood? Or Is It something vaster 
and more enduring? 

We are rather smug about our civilization 
and our culture, yet in this Nation 1 out 
of every 20 adults Is illiterate. One out of 
every fifteen is a syphilitic. One out of tliree 
belongs to church, but only 1 out of 10 goes 
to church on Sunday. In 1 year we bought 
1,000,000 copies of the Beer Barrel Polka, but 
we bought only 127 copies of Beethoven's 
great C-mlnor symphony. And while wo 
pay 7 of our 10 highest salaries to men in 
the amusement Industry, we have one-half 
of all of the families In the South needing 
to be rehoused. People are dying for want 
of medical attention who ought not to die, 
and little children are woak and under¬ 
nourished who ought not to be hungry in 
this great land of plenty. 

To admit of our defects is not weakness. 
To recognize them and then to remedy them 
is to become really strong. This Is where 
we need to build. Our basic need for build¬ 
ing is well pointed up In a letter written 


about a year ago by a veteran of World War 
n. This is what he had to say: 

*'My name is John Crown. I am a para¬ 
plegic at Bailor on General Hospital. My 
physical wounds are very small In compari¬ 
son with my spiritual wounds. I have come 
back from death to a world that I no longer 
care for. I, v/ho have been engaged in the 
great struggle to save the world from tyr¬ 
anny, and having seen my comrades die 
for this cause, can now find no peace in the 
world or in my country. 

"Having lived close to death for 2 years, 
the reasons why there Is no peace seem In- 
finltOElmally flimsy. Russia wants the Dar¬ 
danelles. Yugoslavia wants Trie.stc, the Mos¬ 
lems want India, labor wants more wages, 
Capital v/ants more proflte. Smith wants to 
pass the car in iront of him. Junior wants 
more spending money. To there I sny. Is 
It necessary to kill and cripple human beings 
for these petty gains? Anyone who thinks 
a human body Is so cheap that it cr.n be 
traded for a tract of land, a piece of silver, 
or a few minutes of time should be forced 
to listen to the moans of the dying night 
and day for the rest of his life. 

"All the troubles of the world originate in 
the common man. The and greedy 

ways of nations are Just the wnyc of ca^h 
Individual man multipled a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man drop, 
Fo do the morals of the nations of the world. 
As long as our individual morals remain at a 
low ebb, 80 will be the world. Until each 
of us stoi \3 'hogging the road' with his car, 
stops fif’htlng over the seat on the bus, stops 
arguing over who Is going to cut the g'-ass, 
th re will be no peace in the world. 

"If man wishes peace again, ho must re¬ 
member the great commandment. 'Love thy 
neighbor as thyself for the love o: God.’ ’* 

A peaceful world and a free dcmccracy are 
dependent, then, upon the building of better 
men and better women. They cannot be 
evolved through political sophistry or any 
magic formula. 

During the past half century we have ob¬ 
served two tendencies which Indicate that 
we are not building better people. In the 
first place, we have witnessed a softening of 
character. Life has become too easy for too 
many. Those for whom life Is easier have 
tended to forget their less fortunate broth¬ 
ers. World War 11 was a Joyride for alto¬ 
gether too many people in this country. 
Pioneer life was hard, but the pioneer vras 
self-dependent; he was charitable; and he 
had unbounded faith in the values of democ¬ 
racy and religion. He would unhesitatingly 
sacrifice his life, his fortune, and his peered 
honor in their behalf. Where is thl.': fr>!rit 
today? Where Is the spirit of sncrlflce? 
V.^here is the spirit of giving rather than 
getting? What has become of our proud 
spirit Of independence and self-dependence? 
Not long ago Walter Llppmann summed it 
up In these words: 

"Without order and authority In the rplrlt 
of man the free way of life leads through 
weakness, dlfiorganiiiatlon, self-indulgence 
and moral Indifference to the de.';truci Ion of 
freedom Itself. The tragic ordeal through 
which the Western World Is passing was pre¬ 
pared in the long period of easy liberty dur¬ 
ing: which men * • • forgot that th''ir 

freedom was achieved by heroic sacrifice. 
• ♦ • They forgot that their rights were 

founded on their duties • • • they 

thought it clever to be cynical, and enlight¬ 
ened to be unbelieving, and sensible to be 
soft.” 

Something has gone out of American 
character, and we must put it back by build¬ 
ing better men and women. 

The second tendency we have observed and 
one which makes our task of building more 
difficult, Is the full sway of materialism. 
We have much to point to in the way of 
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material acoompllehments which have made 
life easier and more comfortable. We have 
electricity and television and air condition¬ 
ing. streamlined trains and automobiles and 
superhighways, airplanes and air-foam mat¬ 
tresses. But these conveniences and com¬ 
forts have led us to assign a primary place 
to pleasure and comfort and have allowed 
tis to forget the great values of democracy 
such as religious freedom, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech. Where do we derive 
our pleasures from today? lYom love of 
home and family, good literature, great 
music, and public service well rendered? Or 
from the racetrack and the cocktail bar? 

Our need. then, is not the building of ma¬ 
terial things, but building to assure the sur¬ 
vival of the great intangible values of a 
Christian democracy. The work of building 
better people must begin with our youth— 
our children and our young people. We must 
set them a better example and instill in them 
a love and enthusiasm for these priceless 
principles. We are erecting here a building 
for the better training of the youth of this 
community. Through them we shall build 
better men and better women. We shall 
build a better citiaenship. This is what we 
are really buUdlng as we lay this cornerstone. 


Hafl. Sonlli Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in response 
to requests from several persons, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record, a statement containing the 
words of the song. Hall, South Dakota, 
adopted March 6.1943, by the State leg¬ 
islature as the official song of South 
Dakota. 

' There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reccrd, as follows: 

■ HaU, South Dakota, was written by Deecort 
Hammitt, a native of the Sunshine State, 
who was born at Spencer, S. Dak., January 
6, 1893. Mr. Hammitt was a pianist, band 
director, and composer. He directed an or¬ 
chestra and the Alcester community band 
for 25 years. 

This band played at the World’s Pair in 
Chicago 2 years, the Belle Fourche round¬ 
up 2 years, the South Dakota State Pair 2 
years, and at the Mitchell Corn Palace, and 
many other important engagements. 

At the Belle Pourche round-up this song 
was first introduced to President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, who had established their 
summer White House in South Dakota in 
1927. Mr. Hammitt received a personal letter 
of praise from President Coolidge for the 
composition. 

Here are the words of— 

Hail, South Dakota 

Hail, South Dakota, a great State of the land. 
Health, wealth, and beauty, that’s what 
makes her grand; 

She has her Black Hills, and mines with gold 
so rare. 

And with her scen’ry, no State can compare. 

Come where the sun shines, and where life’s 
worth your while, 

Tou won’t be here long, *till you’U wear a 
smile; 

No State’s so healthy, and no folk quite so 
true. 

To South Dakota, we all welcome you. 


Hail, South Dakota, the State we love the 
best. 

Land of our fathers, builders of the West; 

Home of the Badlands, and Rushmore’s age¬ 
less shrine, 

Black HUls and prairies, farm land and sun¬ 
shine (hills, farms, and prairies, 
blessed with bright sunshine). 


General MacAithur’s Cate 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or oRxaoN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “General MacArthur’s Case,** 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on April 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Oensral MacAstbur’s Cass 

General MacArthur, before Congress, 
evoked in support of his views on Korean 
policy all the emotions aroused by his home¬ 
coming and the admiration due to a distin¬ 
guished military career. He played upon the 
Nation’s feelings. In effect, he asked the 
Nation, because it sympathized with him, to 
agree with him. He used his dramatic 
talents to seek a verdict from a jury gripped 
by tempestuous passions. 

The Jury’s duty, however, is to reach its 
verdict the hard way—by reason, by a meas- 
\ired Judgment of the national Interest. As 
the passions ebb, it becomes increasingly 
clear that General MacArthur gave his own 
answer to himself. 

In describing the consequences of China’s 
Intervention in Korea, he said a new situa¬ 
tion had been created which ’’called for new 
decisions in the diplomatic sphere.” In re¬ 
counting his advocacy of military policies 
to expand the war, he said ‘T have constantly 
called for the new political decisions essential 
to a solution.” 

General MacArthur said these decisions 
have not been forthcoming. It would have 
been more accurate to say that the decisions 
have been made, in the political and diplo- 
nr itlc sphere where they must be made, and 
that they have gone against him. 

The basic decision was, as President Tru¬ 
man expressed it last wc^k, that ”we do not 
want to see the conflict in Korea extended. 
We are trying to prevent a world war, not 
to start one.” 

The decision was. as General Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ex¬ 
pressed it this week, that "any recommended 
course of action which would enlarge the 
present war is contrary to oiir best interests, 
and, by Jeopardizing world peace, ultimately 
would threaten our secu-’ity.” 

As he appeared before Congress, General 
MacArthur was appealing from that verdict 
of his civilian and military superiors. There 
had been much speculation that he would 
disprove the charge of insubordination, but 
he did not even try. Unlike General Bradley, 
who said ’’conduct of foreign affairs is a 
civilian responsibility,” General MacArthur 
summoned all his prestige to support his own 
view of how those affairs should be con¬ 
ducted. 

Essentially, his view is that the Nation is at 
war and that “in war there is no substitute 
for victory.” President Truman, General 


Bradley, and the other responsible architects 
of policy would agree that in war there is no 
substitute for victory, but they would deny 
that the Nation is at war. Rather the Na¬ 
tion is trying to avoid war; it is fighting a de¬ 
fensive battle on behalf of the United Na¬ 
tions, not an offensive war for the total de¬ 
struction of an enemy. What would be an 
appropriate military policy for the latter sit¬ 
uation Is not an appropriate political policy 
for the former. 

General MacArthur sought to give the im¬ 
pression that from a military standpoint the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agree with him that 
Manchuria should be bombed, Chlang Kai- 
shek landed on the mainland, and China 
blockaded. Perhaps they would agree if the 
only considerations were military, but Gen¬ 
eral Bradley has made it more than clear that 
on a higher plane our foreign policy and our 
military policy are united on the course of 
containing rather than expanding the war. 

As a soldier. General MacArthur loathes a 
mUltary stalemate. He wants no less than 
total victory in Korea. All of us would pre¬ 
fer that, but a Korean victory purchased at 
the cost of deep military involvement on the 
Chinese mainland would be no victory. And 
when it comes to General MacArthur’s belief 
that we could expand the war Just enough 
to suit our own purposes without entangling 
ourselves li> an endless Asiatic conflict, all he 
really offers in support of that belief is his 
personal hunch that the Chinese are already 
fully engaged, and that the Russians would 
not choose to Intervene directly. 

It cannot be forgotten that last fall Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur also had a hunch that the 
Chinese would not intervene. As he was un¬ 
able then to limit the war Just short of the 
Yalu, why should it be supposed that he 
could limit it now Just on the other side? 

General MacArthur has had his day—a 
colorful, dramatic, emotion-charged day. 
Now the Nation’s task is to get on with the 
Job of building peace. For that we need rea¬ 
son, prudence, thoughtful assessment of the 
total world problem, and loyalty to a firm 
purpose that if war comes it shall not be our 
doing. 


Public Houibg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. Speaker. It Is 
with deep regret that the hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the 
country who are in need of homes view 
the action of this body on May 4. The 
vote of 181 to 113, which cut the number 
of public housing units from 50,000 to 
5,000, was a blow to each and every one 
of these families. I am proud, Mr. 
Speaker, of the fact that I cast my vote 
against that reduction. 

The position of the distinguished 
mayor of the city of New York, and my 
former classmate, the Honorable Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, is best expressed in the 
telegram which I have received from him 
today: 

The drastic cut in the construction of pub¬ 
lic housing units to 6,000 for the entire 
country during the fiscal year 1952 and sub¬ 
sequent years, voted by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in the independent offices appro¬ 
priation bill on May 4, will virtually halt all 
public housing construction in New York 
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Olty under tbe Federal program. If the bill 
is not amended, It will delay indefinitely 
about 15,000 vitally needed apartments In the 
ftrst 2>year program and 30,000 additional 
apartments now in preliminary planning 
stages. The machinery for relating housing 
construction to the Nation’s materials prob¬ 
lem exists in the National Production Au¬ 
thority, and we shall accept willingly all 
cut-backs determined by them to be neces¬ 
sary to defense. The action of the House of 
Representatives Is unnecessary, and we urge 
that the bill be amended to eliminate the 
limitations on public housing. 

Vincent R. Impellittiei, 

Mayor of the City of Neto York, 

1 sincerely hope that the Senate will 
not only restore the 50,000 units but 
greatly Increase the number, and that 
the conferees of the House will agree to 
an amendment. 

General MacArthnr’s Effect on United 
States Forel^ Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

OP VIHOINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very In¬ 
teresting editorial entitled “Effect of 
Mac Arthur,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal this morning, written by 
W. H. Grimes, the editor. 

There being no ob.1ection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Effect of MacArthur 

Washington. —This Is an attempt to esti¬ 
mate the effect General MacArthur has had 
on the policy In Korea and on this country's 
longer-range foreign policy. 

The estimate is based on Interviews with 
men of long experience in official life, who 
are thoroughly in formed on both foreign 
and military policy, whose attitude will In¬ 
fluence their congressional colleagues and 
who are neither violently pro-MacArthur nor 
anti-MacArthur. 

For the present the administration will 
not make any Important change in its policy 
toward Korea; that is. it will continue to try 
to fight a limited war. 

As to the future the prospects are different. 

If the stalemate in Korea continues, or if 
the United Nations forces suffer reverses the 
administration will be under pressure to 
adopt General MacArthur’s advice. 

Regardless of the course in Korea. General 
MacArthur has influenced foreign policy. 
There will have to be stronger emphasis on 
Asia, or at least the appearance of it. And 
If the nations of Western Europe hold back 
or seem reluctant to cooperate fully, there 
may be difficulty in getting Congress to ap¬ 
propriate funds for economic aid to those 
nations. 

Those trends will develop because of the 
pressure of a public sentiment, which Is a 
surprise to most Members of Congress and 
which the administration has appeared to 
underestimate. 

The telegrams and letters which followed 
General MacArthur's recall broke all records 
for numbers and for candor of expression. 
So much might have been expected. The 
unexpected feature is that the communica¬ 


tions continue In large volume. And the 
reaction that usually follows such an emo¬ 
tional surge-—and which President Truman 
predicted—has not appeared. 

Two things might change the present 
prospects. 

One would be a favorable military devel¬ 
opment in Korea or some arrangement for 
the cessation of fighting. 

The other would be the dismissal of Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson: there would be dis¬ 
position in Congress and on the part of the 
public to give a new foreign policy spokes¬ 
man a chance to prove himself and, for a 
period, criticism would be withheld or tem¬ 
pered. 

Neither development is considered very 
likely. 

It would be distinctly on the side of op¬ 
timism to look for any early decisive change 
in Korea. 

Mr. Truman apparently Intends to keep 
Mr. Acheson and apparently Mr. Acheson in¬ 
tends to stay. Daspite that determination 
there is an almost unanimous opinion that 
finally Mr. Acheson must go. But the prob¬ 
abilities are that he will go only after the 
damage to the administration's policy is well 
beyond repair. 

General MacArthur convinced most of the 
Senators who heard his testimony that his 
recall was not necessary. He carried out 
fully all military orders; no one claims other¬ 
wise. He expressed publicly differences with 
political and diplomatic policy. But there 
is very good reason to believe that if General 
MacArthur had been fully informed as to 
the background and the reasons for deci¬ 
sions, if he had been told of the difficulties 
under which President Truman was operat¬ 
ing. particularly those difficulties raised by 
the doubts of European nations, General 
MacArthur would have gone along and prob¬ 
ably could have assisted the President. As 
It was he operated under orders the reasons 
for which ho had only a vague notion. 

The other impression that General Mac¬ 
Arthur left was that of a man of unusual 
mental and physical qualifications. 

For 3 days he sat continuously from mid- 
morning until evening answering all the 
questions thrown at him. Au no time was 
he at a loss for an answer and the answer 
was always clothed in precise language. 
Never was he led Into an inadvertent state¬ 
ment. If all the questions asked of General 
MacArthur had been given to him 2 weeks 
in advance of the hearings so that he could 
have prepared his answers, the answers could 
have been, no more precise than they were. 

Only a well-organized mental machine is 
capable of doing what General MacArthur 
did and his precision of language stems from 
ability to think precisely. He asked for no 
recess of the long hearings and at their end 
the Interrogators were more tired than Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

Nevertheless General MacArthur did not 
entirely convince his senatorial audience that 
his advice should be followed. 

One of the weaknesses of his case was that 
he conceded that he had the information 
to pass Judgment only on his own theater 
In Asia. But the advice he offered would, if 
followed, be likely to have repercussions In 
places other than Asia. Faced with that. 
General MacArthur could not offer advice. 

The second weakness was the impression 
of the better informed Senators that the gen¬ 
eral minimized the capabilities of the Rus¬ 
sians in Asia. 

General MacArthur’s estimate of Russia 
was based on the Judgment that Russian 
supply lines to the Pacific are not adequate 
to supply a major military campaign and 
that the campaign would grow weaker from 
the day it started. That may be true hut It 
left unanswered to many Senators the situ¬ 
ation that would result from a Russian de¬ 
cision to strike a quick sharp blow in an¬ 
ticipation of a quick victory. 


Russia has considerable manpower close to 
Korea. Presumably the supplies and equip¬ 
ment for quick action by that manpower al¬ 
ready are there. If Russia should strike in 
Korea with the aid of air power and subma¬ 
rines and at the same time invade Japan, 
the Russians and their allies conceivably 
could trap the entire United Nations army, 
destroying Its base, cutting off its avenue of 
retreat by sea and leaving it no place to 
which to retreat. 

It was 8urpri.sing that Senator McMahon, 
who questioned General MacArthur most 
closely, did not emphasize this possibility, 
but Instead chose to dwell on the possibility 
of a Russian atomic attack on this continent. 
In his replies to General MacArthur, Presi¬ 
dent Truman has emphasized that same 
point of the danger of atomic attack. 

No one can say that such a danger does 
not exist but to many it appears a more re¬ 
mote possibility than the possibility of Rus¬ 
sian action in Korea. 

Russia, it is argued, might hesitate to start 
a war with an atomic attack for two reasons. 
She is inferior in the number and develop¬ 
ment of atomic weapons. Such an attack 
would result In the whole non-Communist 
world immediately uniting against her and 
cooperating in a retaliatory attack. 

But If the Russians Judged that they could 
make a quick and successful grab In Asia 
without bringing the European nations into 
the conflict, they might try the gamble. If the 
Allied Nations were split the United States 
would not have European bases irom which 
to launch attacks on Russia’s vital Indus, 
tries. It could bomb from Pacific bases but 
the vital industries and installations of Rus¬ 
sia would be far distant from those bases. 

Whether the Russians really believe they 
can do this or whether they will attempt it 
no one outside Russia knows or pretends to 
know. 

But to a great many it seems a more im¬ 
mediate consideration than the danger of an 
atomic attack. 

The testimony of General Marshall has 
touched this point and very probably the 
parts of his testimony not made public have 
developed the point to a greater degree than 
app>ears in the parts made public 

W. H. G. 


A Report on New England 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

RON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNECnetTT 

IN ’THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president of 
the New England Council and also presi¬ 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., delivered at the annual New Eng¬ 
land congressional dinner, held on April 
30, 1951, in Washington. 

Mr. Wheeler calls attention to the 
continued good health of the New Eng¬ 
land economy and its remarkable rec¬ 
ord of production during World War n 
and in the current crisis. That is good 
news for New England, and certainly 
bad news for its critics, who claim our 
economy is slipping. 

May I, at this time, thank Mr. Wheeler 
for calling attention to the beneficial na¬ 
ture of the Senate small business clinics 
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Which I recently conducted In Connecti¬ 
cut, at Stamford and Norwich. I started 
the first of these clinics at Bridgeport 
last summer, and also last year held 
others at Hartford and New Haven. As 
a result, some 60 other small business 
clinics, attended by 40,000 small, inde¬ 
pendent businessmen, have been held 
throughout the country, all sponsored by 
the Senate Small Business Committee, of 
which I am a member. 

I would also like to take advantage of 
this opportunity to congratulate the New 
England Council on securing Mr. 
Wheeler as its president, and may I con¬ 
gratulate also its other four top execu¬ 
tives for what many of my friends, con¬ 
stituents, and business acquaintances 
say has been a remarkable job in pro¬ 
moting the development of our Indus¬ 
tries and over-all economy. These men 
are, in addition to Mr. Wheeler, Robert 
P. Tibolt, treasurer; H. Ladd Smith, sec¬ 
retary: and Dudley Harmon, executive 
vice president. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Report on New England 
(By W. H. Wheeler. Jr.) 

When I realized that I was expected to 
make a report on New England at this din¬ 
ner. I had mixed feelings. It’s an honor to 
be addressing the members of New England's 
distinguished delegation to the Eighty-sec¬ 
ond Congress. But it takes a lot of courage 
to speak for New England. There is nothing 
presumptuous about a Texan speaking for 
Texas, or a Californian speaking for Cali¬ 
fornia. or a southerner speaking for the 
South. But let a man attempt to speak 
loudly for New England, and he Is likely to 
be disowned, if not dismembered. 

New England is a region consisting of six 
States, and nine-mllllon-odd inhabitants. I 
use that word “odd” advisedly. Webster, an 
old New Englander, defines “odd” ns meaning 
unusual, singular, strange. Since we are 
all New Englanders here tonight, let us agree 
that we are unusual, certainly; singular, al¬ 
ways, and strange—well, by the standards of 
that minority which populates the rest of 
the country. I suppose we are that, too. 

I want to report tonight on New England's 
current health and problems. And if I hap¬ 
pen to slip my small frame Into the report 
from time to time, I trust no one will know 
the difference. 

The present health of our New England 
economy is good. Our Industrial employ¬ 
ment exceeds the 1948 peak, and It Is con¬ 
tinuing to rise. Nonmanufacturing employ¬ 
ment likewise has Increased. Building con¬ 
tracts for the first quarter of this year are 
13 percent greater than for the same period 
last year, and department store sales are also 
higher. 

New England so far has been awarded 
about 10 percent of all the publicly an¬ 
nounced defense contracts placed since Ko¬ 
rea. This is a shade better than our record 
for World War II. but it must be noted that 
a good portion of these contracts Is ac¬ 
counted for by textile orders—which aren't 
likely to continue at the same rate for the 
duration of the defense program. 

Many of our smaller Industries are suf¬ 
fering from materials shortages for civilian 
production, resulting from the requirements 
of the defense production program. We real¬ 
ize, of course, that these shortages are In¬ 
evitable, and that there Is not a great deal 
the Government can do about many of them. 
However, all of us can and are doing all pos¬ 
sible to bring together the large prime con¬ 
tractors and those small manufacturers who 


miut have subcontracts If they are to main¬ 
tain normal employment. 

The council and other New England or¬ 
ganizations have been glad to cooperate with 
your House of Representatives Select Com¬ 
mittee on Small Business In Its schedule of 
hearings recently held in New England. And 
we have also been encouraged by the work 
done by the Senate Small Business Commit¬ 
tee, which held hearings In Connecticut 2 
weeks ago. The efforts of these committees 
are deeply appreciated by your constituents, 
I can assure you. 

New England appreciated the action of the 
Joint committee of the New England dele¬ 
gation In convening last March 2 a 1-day 
conference with spokesmen for defense and 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
In which the New England Governors and 
the New England council were Invited to 
participate. This Is exactly the sort of Initia¬ 
tive and cooperative action badly needed 
if our region Is to make its maximum con¬ 
tribution in the defense emergency and If 
It Is to thrive and grow In peace time. We 
hope such meetings may be continued. 

One of New England’s most serious prob¬ 
lems Is the number of antiquated plants 
and equipment In the region. New England 
needs a production face-lifting more than 
any other section of the country. For more 
than 25 years, the council has hammered 
away at this problem, encouraging indus¬ 
tries to modernize and expand their facili¬ 
ties and Install new equipment. We have 
made some progress, but it is a long and 
slow Job. 

During the last war I can remember how 
proud we were of the fact that New England, 
with only 6 percent of the population, turned 
out almost 9 percent of the Nation’s war 
production, and did this with less than half 
of what might have been Its expected share 
of new defense plants. We were proud of 
this record, and with some Justification, 
Eince every bit of material and labor spent 
on plant expansion detracted from weapons 
of war immediately needed. In a typical 
Yankee way, we did much with little. 

The present situation is different, however. 
We are trying to lift our national productive 
capacity for a long pull, even at some sacri¬ 
fice of the Immediate availability of arma¬ 
ment. If wo fall to expand our productive 
capacity when encouraged by tax relief from 
accelerated amortization, we will suffer a 
great disadvantage in years to come. 

To date, 65 certificates of necessity grant¬ 
ing such accelerated amortization have been 
given to New England concerns, covering new 
plant and equipment in the amount of about 
$36,000,000. The Government has granted, 
all told, about 1,000 certificates totaling $4,- 
500.000,000. The $96,000,000 we have in New 
England Is only about 2 percent of this total. 
Considering that we have over 8 percent of 
the Industrial production, It Is apparent we 
aren’t going after and getting what wc should 
by a long margin. 

Even If we include the steel mill certlll- 
cale—and the mill is hardly an ordinary 
project, nor can we be sure It will be built— 
the proportion is only a little over 7 percent 
of the total awarded, and Is still far short 
of what we should be getting. We have got 
to be more aggressive, all of us, in taking ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to serve our¬ 
selves, and at the same time, serve our 
Nation. 

Last year, you will recall, Mr. Joseph Erick¬ 
son, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, brought to your attention in his 
able address certain features of Federal leg¬ 
islation which, on the whole, did not help 
New England. Among these were the farm 
price-support programs, which has since been 
modified by the withdrawal of price supports 
from eggs, poultry, and potatoes. But the 
price-support policy on other farm products 
still works to the disadvantage of New Eng¬ 
land. by keeping food prices artificially high. 


I don't have to point out to you the vital 
interest our region has in the Importation 
of petroleum products. Any tariff or other 
restriction on their importation places and 
added burden on our economy. Venezuela 
is now the only source of foreign oil open 
to us at the lower tariff rate of one-fourth 
cent per gallon. Doubtless that rate also 
will be Increased eventually, and New Eng¬ 
land, distant from domestic oil supply, will 
pay a good part of the bill. 

Similarly, the relmposltlon of the duty on 
foreign copper, suspended during the war, 
was an act of Congress distinctly not help¬ 
ful to New England and its thousands of 
metal-working industries. The recent action 
of the House and Senate in approving a bill 
which once more would suspend the copper 
duty for a period of 22months was grati¬ 
fying, in spite of the fact that It compromises 
what we would have preferred. 

We have been greatly heartened by the 
progress made during the last 12 months 
In getting natural gas to our area. New 
England is the last Important industrial 
area of the country to be served by this 
fuel. There have been disturbing rumors 
that It may be difficult to get the steel for 
completing the necessary pipelines. I am 
sure we can count on your help to obtain 
our fair share after military requirements 
are cared for. 

New England transportation Interests have 
appealed the decision by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission refusing to lower the 
export rail rates on grain from the Great 
Lakes to North Atlantic ports, and from New 
York to Portland. If wo are successful in 
this grain case we may also be able to secure 
reduction of export rail rates on other com¬ 
modities and hence encourage the use of our 
port facilities. In 1960 import tonnage at 
Boston was 20 times the export tonnage. 
Lack of export tonnage discourages sailings 
from Boston and other New England ports. 

Our woolen-textile Industries are currently 
facing a difflcult situation. Confronted with 
the fantastic rise in the price of wool, plus 
the lack of a Government price order ad¬ 
justed to the rcnlltles of the situation, some 
of our woolen mills have found it Impossible 
to continue to operate and have closed their 
doors. It is to be hoped that the price- 
control authorities will not delay further in 
affording relief to this essential industry, 
on which so many of our people depend for 
employment. 

Our most serious problem Is our need for 
the basic raw materials which our Industries 
use, hut which for the most part are avail¬ 
able in New England only at high trans¬ 
portation costa. I have mentioned petro¬ 
leum, copper, and natural gas, hut there are 
two metals which have fundamental sig¬ 
nificance, I behove. They are steel and alu¬ 
minum. Our industries are large users of 
both metals. 

Tliere seems to be no real prospect for 
New England to acquire an aluminum oro 
reduction mill because we lack large quan¬ 
tities of very low cost power. But that does 
not mean we could not have an aluminum 
rolling mill, provided we can Import the raw 
material at competitive prices. I believe 
investigation should be made to determine 
what degree of reduction of the tariff on 
aluminum imported from eastern Canada 
would be necessary to bring this about. 

I think most of you are familiar with 
the effort to get a steel mill located in New 
England, started by the New England coun¬ 
cil in 1946. On April 20 our New England 
Steel Development Corp. received the long- 
awaited Coverdale & Colpltts report on the 
feasibility of a mill located in New London. 
The report, paid for by the State of Connecti¬ 
cut, fully Justifies our efforts by stating that 
our market would support a mill In the upper 
26 percent of the industry In size, and that 
there is no Inherent reason why It should 
not operate at New London as successfully 
08 a new mill built anywhere. 
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The one obstacle is the high capital cost 
of any new mill, as related to possible earn¬ 
ings at prevailing steel prices. For this rea¬ 
son and this reason only, the report points 
out that the mill is impractical as a ven¬ 
ture by a new and Independent company. 
But the report suggests that It may well be 
practical for a large existing company 
against whose excess-profits taxes, at the 77 
percent rate, the Investment in the mill 
might be written down In 6 years from $220,- 
000,000 to $85,000,000. Tills would be pos¬ 
sible, of course, only by reason of the accel¬ 
erated amortization allowed by the certifi¬ 
cate of necessity we have obtained. Thus, 
under these conditions the investment would 
become comparable to that in competing 
mills. 

There Is an interesting point to be made 
here, I think. The Federal Government in 
recent years believes it has been following a 
policy of encouraging and helping small 
business. It certainly has been keeping big 
business constantly on the defensive. While 
there is a strong American tradition for 
helping small business, the attack on big 
business, merely because It Is big, frequently 
has unanticipated results, hurting small 
business. Steel is a case In point. The steel 
Industry, which is big. has been subject to 
Government attack for a long time, with the 
result that in the opinion of many It hasn't 
charged as much for steel as the enormous 
capital Investment requires. Steel expan¬ 
sion, therefore, has been slow, because the 
capital cost couldn't be Justified by the 
profits to be expected. 

So when national survival requires that 
wo get more steel production fast, the Gov¬ 
ernment must grant certificates of necessity, 
which amount to tax rebate subsidies, In 
order to encourage new lnve.stment. And 
these, of course, favor the big companies be¬ 
cause they are only advantageous 11 a com¬ 
pany has large earnings subject to excess- 
profits taxes. Even with certificates, the 
building of a new mill Involves considerable 
gambling on the future tax structure. 

This whole problem Is worth objective 
study, I think, because it is obviously one 
that works to the disadvantage of everyone. 
It works against small companies who de¬ 
pend on steel, as well os new small steel com¬ 
panies which might be starting; and it makes 
It dlflicult for the large steel-producing corn- 
pantos to build mills in areas like New Eng¬ 
land, where they are badly needed. 

We have not, by any means, given up hope 
of Interesting an existing company, and we 
may well be successful. I can assure you 
we will leave no opportunity unexplored. We 
have asked for an extension of our certificate, 
which expires May 12, and I am hopeful it 
will be granted—'probably for 60 days. 

In conclusion, I should like to pay a very 
sincere tribute to all of you who serve New 
England In Congress. We men In business 
sometimes fall into a loose habit of talking 
about politics as though it were a profession 
to take a dim and cynical view of. Often I 
think It would do some of us a lot of good 
to do a stint of a year or two in Government 
ounselvcs. I’m sure it would heighten our 
respect for you who have the courage to step 
Into the klieg-llghted public arena to rep¬ 
resent your constituents and to serve the 
Nation. 

It’s a tough Job. Every pressure to which 
you ore subjected has Its parallel in business 
life. I’m sure our New England business rec¬ 
ord of objectivity, courage and unselfishness 
would do well to equal the outstanding rec¬ 
ord of the New England congressional dele¬ 
gation. We can pay you no greater compli¬ 
ment than to say to you: You ably represent 
an area which prides Itself on character as 
Its greatest natural resource; and character 
is needed by the Nation In these days when 
freedom is on trial. 


NeceiiHy of Retiini to Fnndamental 
Principlct of Relifion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENAin OP THE UNI’IED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
fn the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress I delivered before the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of the Upper Ohio 
Valley, meeting In the Bethel Presby¬ 
terian Church, near Pittsburgh, on Its 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anni¬ 
versary, May 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AnDREsr. OP United States Senator Edward 

Martin, of Pennsylvania, Before the 

Presbyterian Historical Society of the 

Upper Ohio Valley, Meeting in Bethel 

Presbyterian Church, Near Pittsburgh, 

May 7. 1951 

I deeply appreciate the honor and privilege 
of addressing this fine assembly in these 
beautiful and historic surroundings. 

It Is a real Inspiration to come here on 
this notable occasion, marking the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Old Bethel Church. 

It would be most inappropriate for me to 
make a historical address in the presence of 
such outstanding scholars as Dr. Slosser and 
Dr. Anderson. They have given a lifetime 
of study to the history of southwe.stcrn 
Pennsylvania and of our church. They 
know the subject so much better than I do. 

I am happy to be present at the Inaugma- 
tlon of such an Important project as the 
publication of a history of Presbyterianism 
west of the Alleghenies. 

There Ik faeclnatlng reading In the records 
of the early church organizations of this 
section. They form part of the glorious 
story of American growth and progress. 

Here history was made by sturdy, coura¬ 
geous God-fearing men and women. They 
planted and cultivated the seeds of liberty 
and freedom of the Individual. They 
strengthened the moral and spiritual founda¬ 
tion of our Nation's greatness. 

Faith 111 God sustained them in their lives 
of toll, hardship, and sacrifice. 

The pioneers who came Into southwestern 
Pennsylvania In search of freedom and op¬ 
portunity encountered high mountains, deep 
forests, wild beasts, and savage Indians. 

Let us look back at those early days. 
There were no roads or bridges. There were 
no methods of communication, no utilities, 
no labor-saving devices, no public schools. 
There were no housing authorities, no social 
security, no loans, grants, or subsidies from 
the Government. 

But the deeply religious men and women 
of all denominations braved the dangers of 
the savage wilderness with real courage. 
They were hard working and self reliant. 
They depended upon their own efforts to 
build security for themselves and their 
children. 

The large number of churches organized 
In southwestern Pennsylvania In the late 
years of the seventeen hundreds was evi¬ 
dence of the vitality of religion In this 
pioneer area. 

To hear the word of God the pioneer wor¬ 
shipers traveled long dl:,tances over the nar¬ 
row frontier trails and forded the streams. 
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They had faith, vision and confidence. 
They worked hard and fought bravely, but 
they worshiped humbly and sincerely. 

Their surroundings were simple and rough 
but the spirit of religion was Just as strong 
as though they worshiped In a great ca¬ 
thedral. 

How fortunate we are today that there has 
come down to us the teachings of the 
great Presbyterian leaders of those days— 
Dr. ’Thaddeus Dodd, Dr. Joseph Smith and 
Dr. John McMillan. They were men of high 
Bourage, deep religious conviction and fine 
educational attainments. 

They dedicated their lives to the service 
of God but also they were imbued with the 
spirit of Individual freedom. They be¬ 
lieved In the sacred Ideals which were given 
expression in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. They recognized that the freedoms 
set forth In the Bill of Rights are not priv¬ 
ileges granted by the Government but are 
bestowed by God upon all mankind. 

They knew that no government can long 
endure without a strong church. They sup¬ 
ported the American principle that the 
church and state must bo separate If Indi¬ 
vidual freedom and religious liberty are to bo 
preserved. 

But let me point out now that the church 
and state are bound together wherever there 
is freedom. No one can read the pages of 
history without coming to the inevitable 
conclusion that free religion Is dependent 
upon free government, and free government 
Is dependent upon religion. 

Loss of freedom has always resulted 
wherever neglect of religion has caused a 
breakdown of morals and decency. Civic 
duty and religious duty are interwoven. It 
must be remembered that the moral stand¬ 
ards of government cannot rif^e above the 
spiritual and cultural strength of the Indi¬ 
vidual citizens. 

Wc take great pride, here in America, that 
the sacred principle.-, of tolerant religion are 
the foundation of our form of government. 

In this struggle for independence th© 
founding fathers placed “firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence." 

The ideals of our Republic are based on 
the eternal truths of the Holy Bible. 

Nevertheles.s we have reached a time of 
great peril to American freedom. We are 
threatened by enemies abroad and by moral 
deterioration at home. 

Evil influences have grown up amongst us 
that are undermining the moral structure of 
the United States. 

In all walks of life there are men whose 
lives are ruled by selfishness and greed. 

In Its report last week the Kefauver Crime 
Committee revealed a sordid story of Nation¬ 
wide law evasion, racketeering, chiseling, and 
other corrupt products of an unholy desire 
for an easy way of life. 

Organized crime syndicates operate across 
State lines and are taking from the people 
an estimated $20,000,000,000 a year. 

Sinister alliances between the criminal 
element and some law-enforcement officers, 
endanger the lives and safety of our citizens. 

Political power wielded by racketeers and 
gamblers has forced Invisible government 
upon some cities and towns by influencing 
the election of corrupt oflaclals. 

Millions and millions of dollars—taken 
largely from families who can least afford to 
lose it, are being used by racketeers and 
gamblers to purchase political control of 
many American communities. 

Corrupt officials in these towns and cities, 
bought by tainted millions, have put aside 
their sacred oaths and submit to the dictates 
of underworld gangsters. 

And the most tragic situation confronting 
Us Is that so many of our people accept these 
dishonest practices as necessary evils—a form 
of wickedncEs that v/o ea.nnot ^.^cane. 

What is responsible for this attitude? 
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1 think the answer lies In a lack of ap¬ 
preciation of our civic duties and failure to 
recognize the responsibilities of Christian 
citizenship. 

Too ir any of our people have forgotten that 
the true greatness of America is not our 
material wealth but the spiritual strength 
and character of our people. 

Many of our citizens, who are thoroughly 
honest in their private lives, are so indifferent 
to matters affecting the public welfare. 

They forget that bad public officials are 
elected by good citizens who ignore or 
neglect the basic obligation of citizenship 
and do not even take the trouble to vote on 
election day. 

Two hundred years ago Edmund Burke, the 
great English statesman, declared: “All that 
Is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.*' 

Yes: today, as in the time of Edmund 
Burke, evil will triumph when good men do 
nothing. 

Good men like Dr. Dodd. Dr. Smith, and 
Dr. McMillan were cast in a different mold. 
They were not men who could stand idly by 
and do nothing when government became 
unclean. 

They put all their strength and vigor into 
the fight for good government. They 
preached obedience to the laws of God and 
man. They did not hesitate to become active 
In politics In order to elect men of upright 
moral character to public office. 

They realized that cleaning up crime and 
upholding a high moral standard was the 
Job of the local community—not the Federal 
Government. 

They recognized that clean, decent gov¬ 
ernment could not be maintained without 
adherence to the fundamental principles of 
religion. 

You will recall that during the Whisky In¬ 
surrection the farmers of southwestern 
Pennsylvania banded together to defy the 
power of the new Federal Government to levy 
a tax on distilled spirits. 

Dr. McMillan took a courageous stand, not 
only in his pulpit but also In public meetings. 
He battled on the side of law and order, even 
though that position was extremely un¬ 
popular with the majority of his congre¬ 
gation. 

To hold the line for righteousness—in and 
out of government—we need an army of 
preachers and active laymen with the cour¬ 
age of Dr. McMillan. 

Unless the moral forces of our communi¬ 
ties arouse themselves to drive out racketeers 
and grafters there can be no hope of clean, 
decent, honest government. 

The most effective leadership in that direc¬ 
tion should and must come from the pulpit 
and from the great body of laymen who hold 
official positions in our church organizations. 

The ills from which our Nation suffers 
today can be overcome if we have a strong, 
militant church, battling day in and day 
out, for good, sound, clean, economical gov¬ 
ernment. 

I repeat—the church is the foundation 
upon which our form of government rests. 
It is the basis of our character as a Nation. 
It Is our hope for a future of national In¬ 
tegrity, honor, and Justice. 

^at is why I say that every good citizen, 
every churchgoer, should take an intelligent, 
patriotic, and militant part In government. 

That moans taking part in politics. It 
means working for the election of men of 
Integrity and high character. It means 
working to drive out of office every politician 
whose objective is personal gain and personal 
power, rather than public service. 

It means taking an active Interest In com¬ 
munity affairs, in State, National, and world 
problems. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
higher standard of morality, to inspire 
deeper respect for the law and to assure 


confidence in the integrity of our officials 
and our courts. 

An informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight transform corruption into sound 
government by turning grafting officials 
out of office. 

Immoral practices which enrich criminals 
and corrupt officials are cancers on the body 
politic. They should be removed by crimi¬ 
nal prosecutions and ballot-box surgery be¬ 
fore the disease spreads further, whether it 
Is found in the Republican or the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

Victory over the racketeers and grafters 
can be won only if every right-thinking, 
law-abiding citizen takes an interest in 
government. 

And good government, in our Republic, 
Is the greatest safeguard of Individual free¬ 
dom. including the most precious of all— 
freedom of religion. 

The crying need of the hour is for a great 
spiritual rearmament, not only in America 
but all over the world. 

If we are to save America and preserve 
our sacred freedoms we must crusade for a 
return to the fundamental principles of 
religion. 

With faith, we can strengthen the historic 
mission of the United States—^to lead the 
world in progress under God for Justice, 
freedom, and peace. 


The Voice of America: Echo of *^the 
Voice” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNKmeUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, as a 
minor but interesting piece of testimony 
of the value of the Voice of America 
broadcasts, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Appendix of the Record the 
article entitled “Echo of 'the Voice’ ” in 
last Sunday’s New York Times maga¬ 
zine section. May I suggest that this 
points up the need for the stronger radio 
faciiities requested by the President and 
the State Department? Unhappily the 
request for needed funds has recently 
been refused by the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerord, 
as follows; 

Echo of “The Voice" 

(An anonymous word from behind Hun¬ 
gary’s iron curtain reaches this country now 
and then. Such was the letter postmarked 
Budapest, signed “A Hungarian who Is 
obliged to conceal his name,” recently re¬ 
ceived here In response to a Voice of America 
message of good will. Mrs. Margaret Szat- 
mar, of New York, a Hungarian-born Amer¬ 
ican, later read it back over the air in a 
broadcast expressing the solicitude of Amer¬ 
icans for their unknown friends in Hungary.) 

Dear IiIadam: At the moment when I am 
writing this letter I do not yet know how 
shall I be able to smuggle it out from behind 
the iron curtain. I would not trust the Hun¬ 
garian postal service, and the letterbox of the 
American Legation in Budapest is being con¬ 
stantly watched by the “shock workers of 
freedom of expression and news gathering.” 
Tonight, as every night, we were listening to 
the Voice of America. I felt that I must 
write you because your letter sounded to us 


as the word of real peace that stems from a 
human heart. We, here, are hearing all day 
long of peace. We know it, however, better 
than anybody else that the loud noises they 
make are only for the purpose of muffling the 
clatter of the wolf’s teeth. 

I am working in a Budapest factory. Many 
people are working in this factory, and we 
are having a lot of conversation among our¬ 
selves. I can therefore truthfully say that 
this letter could have been written by any 
one of my overworked fellow workers. We 
all feel exactly the same way and hate our 
oppressors. We all have our hopes in your 
great and free country. Your freedom-loving 
people is the last hope of the people of our 
small country, which has been, in the past, 
many times betrayed and abandoned by its 
friends. 

You, dear madam, write in your letter 
that your son soon will become a soldier. 
Your eyes in motherly anxiety see tragedy 
ahead. You foresee that your son will be 
forced to fight our sons. We. too, see this 
coming. God will forgive us the sin of hav¬ 
ing prayed that war should come. Our pres¬ 
ent peace, however, is no peace at all. We 
cannot speak of peace in this world of hate, 
fear, tyranny, work for starvation wages un¬ 
der Inhuman pressure, without the peace of 
souls. 

Your son must change his home for the 
military training camp and give up his peace¬ 
ful constructive life in order to save you and 
your loved ones and your whole people from 
the fate that overtook us. 

Madam, do tell your son, your acquaint¬ 
ances, and everybody that we, here behind the 
iron curtain, shall not fight your sons. We 
don’t want to fight at all. We want peace, 
but not such a peace as we are now having. 
We want a peace that is similar to that you 
are having, and not the phony peace of god- 
Icssness, of slave-driving, of fear and lies. 
We see with rejoicing that your country is 
assembling all the forces of the whole free 
world against those who are trying to menace 
the world’s peace. 

We are unable to do much at the present 
time. We have no voice. Anyone who dares 
to raise a single dissenting sound against 
the prevailing tyranny will forever disappear 
and will be swallowed up in one of the 
forced-labor camps of the oriental tyranny 
that doesn’t tolerate opposition. Madam, 
you cannot exactly Judge life as it exists 
here. The distance between us dulls the sad 
voice of the oppressed millions. You cannot 
have full conception of the kind of life 
our life really is. It is proper and good that 
you mustn’t get a real taste of this kind 
of life. 

We are praying for your sons who are fight¬ 
ing also for our liberty in far-away Korea. 
We hope that the great strength of your 
country will banish the reign of tyranny 
from all over the world. I pray God’s bless¬ 
ing for your people, and am sending my love 
from behind the iron curtain. 


IsraeFt Anniversary 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
birth of the State of Israel is a unique 
event in world history. We, in this coun¬ 
try, take note of this event with a great 
deal of pride because it was the United 
States which played such an important 
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part In the rebirth of modem Israel as 
an Independent state and In helping it 
during these few short years since its 
creation. 

Israel is now celebrating 8 years of ln« 
dependent existence. It has proved to 
the world that within this brief space of 
3 years it has reached political maturity 
and it is possessed of an indomitable 
spirit for the good of all mankind. I am 
particularly proud of the friendly rela¬ 
tions existing between the people of our 
own country and the people of Israel 
which is an Important factor in helping 
to make their nation strong and free. 

Although the world in which Israel has 
taken its rightful place as a sovereign 
state is far from peaceful, the citizens of 
the new state along the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean should feel most 
deeply the great friendship which is di¬ 
rected toward them by the nations and 
the peoples of the free world who are en¬ 
couraged by their achievements in the 
last 3 years. On this occasion it Is worth 
remembering that these achievements 
were obtained after much suffering and 
sacrifice on the part of the Jewish people. 

It is for this reason that freedom-lov¬ 
ing people everywhere join with the Jews 
in this country and with the people of 
Israel in celebrating this memorable 
event—^the third anniversary of the rees¬ 
tablishment of the centuiies-old dream 
of a Jewish national homeland. 


The MacArthur Investigation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Another ‘Pearl Harbor 
Inquiry*,’* by David Lawrence, published 
in the Evening Star of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Another *Tearl Harbor Inquiry”—Admin- 
ISTRATTON MUST HaVE THOUGHT MacARTHUR 
Was Mind Readir 10,000 Miles Away 
(By David Lawrence) 

It’s Just another Pearl Harbor Investiga¬ 
tion all over again. 

Back in December 1941, General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark thought that someone 
had told General Short and Admiral BUm- 
mel what Wasblngton knew about the forth¬ 
coming attack through breaking the Japa¬ 
nese code—but nobody did tell them. 

Today, It comes out that the President 
and the Secretary of State and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense and Special Assistant Ave- 
rell Harrlman and General Bradley, who 
advised that General MacArthur he sum¬ 
marily dismissed, never told him that any 
of the public statements he had made dur¬ 
ing the preceding 4 weeks were violative of 
military orders or any other orders relating 
to policy statements. 

The administration may have thought that 
General MacArthur. at a distance of 10,000 
mlies. was a mind reader and as well In¬ 


formed about the state of mind of persons 
In Washington as were the five men who 
fired him, but there is not a single bit of 
evidence in the record after 8 days of testi¬ 
mony to support that point. 

In fact, the official record gets worse and 
worse for the administration in revealing 
the same kind of bad liaison in the last few 
months with Tokyo as the War and Navy 
Departments had with Pearl Harbor 10 years 
ago. 

Not a single word of disapproval went to 
General MacArthur on December 6 last, 
when a general directive was Issued advising 
all departments and all persons in the field 
as well as In Washington to clear policy 
statements with the departments back home. 
Although General Marshall now testifies that 
the administration didn*t like General Mac- 
Arthur’s answers to the questions of the 
press prior to December 6—even though they 
primarily concerned military matters in his 
theater of action—^not a word of such criti¬ 
cism was ever relayed to General MacArthur. 
He could as easily have inferred that there 
were no complaints here. 

Not a single word of criticism or of any 
other kind went to General MacArthur spe- 
clficjilly referring to his own statements 
or pointing out any deviation from poUcy 
to him between December 8, 1950, when the 
general directive was issued, and the day 
he was dismissed—April 11, 1951. 

The now famous letter which General Mac¬ 
Arthur wrote In routine fashion, answering 
an inquiry from Representative Joseph 
Martin, Republican, of Massachusetts, was 
dated March 20, at Tokyo. Although he had 
written letters to Members of Congress and 
had talked with them In Tokyo during a 
period of nearly 6 years and they had made 
public the views which the general gave them, 
not a single word of criticism of his rela¬ 
tions with Members of Congress had ever 
bean conveyed to him by his superiors In 
Washington. 

When, on March 24 last. General Mac¬ 
Arthur addressed a plea to the Chinese com¬ 
mander to agree to a “cease fire,” not a 
single word of the statement or declaration 
being planned by the Government here— 
and which It says it was circulating among 
13 governments—^had been sent to General 
MacArthur for his information. Actually it 
is reliably reported that he had prepared his 
communication to the Chinese commander 10 
days before and was waiting for an opportune 
moment to release it. Likewise. Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the U. N., has since 
stated publicly that a military commander In 
the field has a right to address the enemy 
commander on armistice terms at any time. 

The message that was sent to General 
MacArthur saying the State Department was 
“planning" some kind of a peace offer to the 
Red Chlnet-e did not give him any details. 
It was a speculative message and failed to 
Instruct him not to make any communica¬ 
tion on this or any other subject related to 
it. The home-office manager who failed to 
keep a branch manager better Informed than 
that on company policy would be the one 
dismissed in American business today. 

Even when the MacArthur statement to 
the Chinese commander was published, the 
Joint Chiefs merely asked him a day after¬ 
ward to bo sure and report if any request for 
armistice come from the enemy commander. 
There was not a word of criticism or of ap¬ 
proval or disapproval sent General Mac¬ 
Arthur concerning that statement to the Red 
Chinese commander. 

Secretary Marshall has testified, moreover, 
that It was an “accumulation” of things 
that caused the dismissal, but what it looks 
like is an accumulation of hostile thoughts 
pent up somewhere In the Pentagon and the 
White House which came to a head when 
General MacArthur answered a letter that 
Representative Martin, on his own inltUUve, 
made public. 
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Some Fordgn Policy Successes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. 2ABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, even 
at the expense of repeating the facts 
which should be well-known to all by this 
time, I would like to call to the attention 
of the membership of this House an edi¬ 
torial which appeared In the Milwaukee 
Journal of May 7.1951, which clearly and 
concisely recapitulates some of the main 
points and achievements of our foreign 
policy in the past. 

Mr. Speaker. I would particularly like 
to call this article—which requires mere 
3 minutes* time to read—to the atten¬ 
tion of those Members who are repeat¬ 
edly shouting about the vacuum which 
is supposed to exist in our foreign policy. 
It may prove of special Interest to them, 
and the record will show, to those who 
are Interested, just how did these Mem¬ 
bers vote and support the measures and 
actions summarized In the following edi¬ 
torial : 

Some Foreign Policy Successes 
It Is being charged with increasing Irre- 
eponslblllty that the United States has no 
foreign policy, that our military and diplo¬ 
matic leaders are “drifting" that we have 
failed to take a strong stand against com- 
munlsir. 

Whnt is the record? 

Was the decision to aid Greece a program 
that stopped Communist aggression in 
southeast Europe, a policy of “drift"? 

Was there lack of action and determina¬ 
tion in the Turkish aid program which made 
that nation a southern bastion against 
Russia? 

Was there lack of Imagination and In¬ 
action In the Marshall plan, which saved 
Europe from economic collapse? 

Was the North Atlantic defense pact soft¬ 
ness toward communism? 

Did the Berlin airlin, which blocked the 
Russian plan to squeeze us out, show luck 
of courage and determination? 

Is our sending American troops to Europe 
in peacetime a passive subjection to Rus¬ 
sia? 

Was our decision to stand against Cem- 
munist aggression In Korea in company with 
the United Nations appeasement of com¬ 
munism? 

Of course not. 

All of these program and the dec}.?iona 
which led to them were coura'^eoiis, ho’d. 
imaginative, and clear warnings to the Com¬ 
munist world. Each was the oproslto of 
appeasement. Each hurt communism and 
hobbled Russia’s program for e:;paiisian and 
aggression. Each saved a part of the free 
world and strengthened the whole of the 
free world. 

Each has had the support of Amer¬ 
icans and the approval of the majority of 
Congress. 

Who made these decislonfl and took those 
actions which have no peacetime parallel 
in American history? The ed iiliilatnition— 
the political, military, and diplomatic lead¬ 
ers of both parties who nre still directing our 
foreign and military policies. 

By what logic dors anyone believe that 
m.;n who were capable ol such successful and 
realistic programs and policies should sud¬ 
denly become inept drifters, appeasers and 
not deserving of cunadence? 
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Tlieie men—Again, men who represent 
both parties—have been a winning combina¬ 
tion. They have made errors, of course. 
But does a baseball manager break up a 
winning team every time a shortstop over¬ 
throws first base or an Inllelder misjudges 
a fly ball? Does he throw mud at his no-hit 
pitchers because somebody suddenly shouts, 
for no reason at all. that they are winning 
only in an attempt to lose the pennant? 

Of course not. It doesn’t make sense, 
either in baseball or in what today are the 
most important problems of our lives—^mili¬ 
tary and foreign affairs. 

The Lights of Freedom Are Flickering 
OnL hi America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

or MEBRABKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. BUPPETT. Mr. Speaker, in Can¬ 
ada, a young man at 18 remains free. 
He can go to school, get a Job. farm a 
piece of land, join the army, and so 
forth. He has freedom of choice and 
freedom of opportunity. When World 
War II ended, conscription was dropped 
in Canada. 

In America a young man at 18 loses 
freedom. His life is at the disposal of 
the Government at Washington. Aside 
from forced military service overseas, 
our borders become a prison wall. He 
cannot even leave this country as a per¬ 
manent emigrant—^to seek freedom and 
his future elsewhere. No passport will 
be Issued to him until he is discharged 
from conscript army service. 

How serious to America is this black¬ 
out of freedom? However it may be ex¬ 
plained. it is a sobering fact. Millions 
of our ancestors came to America for 
one primary reason—to escape from the 
evils of conscript army service in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The explanation of conscript military 
service, known by the sugary title of 
selective service, is that it is necessary 
for our national defense. But what is 
national defense? I have tried to find 
out what it embraces. 

I submitted this question to the De¬ 
partment of Defense: “What area of the 
earth's surface do the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believe United States guns must 
defend, if our national safety is to be 
preserved?’* 

Here is their answer of April 4: 

Thank you very much for your letter of 
March 27 and for the Interest you have 
shown In the problems of our national 
security. 

The question propounded In your letter 
Is one which could not be answered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff since It deals with 
matters outside the scope of their jurisdic¬ 
tion. As I know you will understand, the 
task of the Joint Chiefs Is a professional 
one Involving all phases of military prepara¬ 
tion and strategy. It does not Include the 
making of foreign policy with which your 
question more or less deals. Once the ap¬ 
propriate governmental authorities have de¬ 
cided that an area of the earth’s surface is 
to be defended by United States forces. It Is 


then that the task of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff begins; It would be up to them to 
decide how that particular area would be 
defended. 

It would appear that your question Is one 
that could be answered only by the Chief 
Executive in conjunction with officials of 
the Department ctf State and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. A. Houser. 

Bear Admiral, USN, Director, Office 
of Legislative Liaison, 


MacArthur Knows Asiatic Mind 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimjus consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “MacArthur Knows Asiatic 
Mind,” written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Washington Star 
today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArthur Knows Asiatic Mind—General 
Was Convinced Presence op* Russian 
Forces Would Not Upset Strateoy He Was 
Advocating 

(By Constantine Brown) 
Administration spokesmen have contended 
that the strategy advocated by General Mac¬ 
Arthur, of hitting the Chinese bases in Man¬ 
churia. would be disastrous because it might 
bring us Into a shooting war with Russia. 
They based their arguments on the existence 
of a mutual assistance pact between Mos¬ 
cow and her far eastern satellites. 

The treaty was concluded In January 1950, 
at Moscow. The alliance was signed not 
only by representatives of the U. S. S. R. and 
China, but also by North Korea. It provides, 
among other things, for reciprocal help In 
the event of an aggression by Japan or any 
other nation allied with Japan. 

If Russia had Intended to make an Issue 
of the present conflict and Intervene, she 
could have taken the mutual assistance pact 
as the basis for extending the Korean local 
war Into a global conflict. 

Although the Korean armies were smashed 
and the United Nations forces occupied al¬ 
most all of North Korean territory last fall, 
the Soviet forces did not enter the fight. 
Instead, the Chinese Communists were 
pushed In, without Peiping Invoking the 
January 1950 alliance, however. 

Similarly, It Is said now by the supporters 
of the MacArthur wln-the-war strategy, there 
is little likelihood that the mutual assistance 
agreement would be brought Into play by 
Russia, If our Air Force were to strike at the 
Manchurian concentrations and air bases, 
unless she already has decided that the time 
Is ripe to unleash world war III. 

In his testimony before the Joint Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee this week. Defense Secretary Marshall 
pointed out specifically that the knowledge 
of the existence of that alliance between 
Russia and her two Asiatic satellites was con¬ 
sidered when the decision was made against 
using Japanese troops in the Korean war, 
even as auxiliaries for supply In the rear. 

If this mutual assistance pact, it can be 
argued now, were not used when the allies 
occupied most of the territory of one of the 


signatories, why would the bombardment of 
bases In Manchuria be the cause for direct 
Soviet Intervention in the war? 

Russia remained nominally neutral when 
the North Korean forces were being de¬ 
stroyed. Is there any reason to believe that 
she would act differently if Allied planes 
performed a logical strategic operation in 
Manchuria? Insofar as Moscow Is con¬ 
cerned, the territory of Its North Kore^'n ally 
should be as Inviolable as that of her Chinese 
puppet. 

General Marshall disclosed the fact that 
the Russians ha/e a large ground and air 
force In Siberia and on the (Chinese-Korean 
border. This has been known, unofficially, 
for the last 3 months. Last April the Speak¬ 
er of the louse, Sam Rayburn, made some 
significant allusions to that situation. 

But even before Mr. Rayburn took the 
floor to announce ominously the concentra¬ 
tion of forces “which were not Chinese,’’ this 
column had reported that some 17 Soviet 
divisions were massed in that area; that 
a strong Soviet air force was being assem¬ 
bled for potential support; that among the 
17 divisions were at least four paratroop 
divisions; and that approximately three Jap¬ 
anese divisions, with men carefully picked 
from the Japanese Kwantung army, had been 
placed in Southern Sakhalin, a Japanese 
possession handed over to the U. S. S. R. at 
Yalta, for a possible attack on Hokkaido, the 
largest of the northern Japanese Islands. 

This intelligence reached Washington 
early this year from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Tokyo. 

There Is no question that the ousted 
commander had considered that situation 
when he urged that this country and the 
United Nations take off their gloves In the 
Korean war. 

It appears that General MacArthur. who 
unquestionably knows the Asiatic mentality 
and the capabilities of those forces better 
than do high officials In Washington, did 
not think that the presence of the Russian 
forces could be fatal to the strategy he was 
advocating. 


Ti^e Crime Problem in the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, like other 
members of the Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee, I have noted with 
tremendous interest an avalanche of edi¬ 
torial comments throughout the country 
based on Senate Report 307, the thli'd 
interim report filed by our group. 

As one of the authors of the Wiley- 
Tobey resolution—Senate Resolution 
129—extending the life of this commit¬ 
tee until September 1, 1951, I have nat¬ 
urally been particularly delighted to note 
the heartwarming reactions from all 
over our country to this matter of addi¬ 
tional time for the forces of law and 
order at the Federal level to help local 
law enforcement groups throughout our 
country. 

ARTICLES ON CRIME PROBLEM 

At this time, I have in my hand a 
miscellaneous variety of comments from 
the Nation’s press both as regards the 
work of our crime committee and on the 
general subject of crime itself. 
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The Initial Item Is an editorial from 
the Thursday, May 3, issue of the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star. One of the fea¬ 
tures of this editorial is a presentation of 
the reasons for my opposition to the 
idea' of a Federal Crime Commission— 
an approach which has been shared with 
me by our leading law enforcement offi¬ 
cials, Including J. Edgar Hoover. 

MAIHQUZS CRILOS* COLUMN 

I have in my hand as a second item 
an article written by Mr. Marquis Childs, 
Washington columnist, with regrrd to 
this third interim report. Mr. Childs*' 
hard-hitting and controversial com¬ 
ments refer initially to the unfortunate 
leaks and advance publication of com¬ 
mittee statements. He has also com¬ 
mented on other phases of the problem 
including the internal revenue laws, im¬ 
migration recommendations, and fi¬ 
nally he has taken up the matter of a 
Federal crime coxnmisslon which he, 
too. opposes in the interest of American 
civil liberties. 

The third item I have is an editorial 
from the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette which 
kindly points up the comments which 
I made regarding the role of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen in combating crime. 

The fourth item is a very provocative 
column by Mr. Ivan H. Peterman as 
published in the Friday, March 23, 1951, 
issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer, This 
article incidentally was reprinted and 
sent to me by Mr. Morlz Dreyfus, of 
Philadelphia, as his contribution to 
greater public understanding of the 
problem of crime, 

ARTICLE FROM FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 

The fifth item that I have is an edi¬ 
torial entitled “How to Get Rid of the 
Crooks,'* by the distinguished former 
chairman of the California Commission 
on Organized Crime. Admiral William H. 
Standley. When I was in California 
with the Crime Committee, in both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco I heard 
tremendously fine reactions on the work 
w'hich had been performed by this Cali¬ 
fornia Crime Commission. 

We are proud that its former chief in¬ 
vestigator. Mr. Harold G. Robinson, was 
also our chief investigator from the in¬ 
ception of the committee. Today Mr. 
Robinson is an assistant to Mr. Pat 
Brown, the attorney general of the State 
of California. This editorial by Admiral 
Standley is from the July 1951 issue of 
the magazine Front Page Detective, is¬ 
sued by the Dell Publishing Co., of New 
York. 

Mr. President, taken together, these 
articles and editorials furnish an in¬ 
teresting commentary regarding the re¬ 
actions of the American people to the 
crime problem. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that they be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
toilals and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
3. 1951] 

No Need fob United States Crime 
Commission 

The Kefauver committee placed the blame 
for the ''crisis of law enforcement” In Amer¬ 
ica where the responsibility properly rests— 


on State, county, and municipal govern¬ 
ments. Any breakdown of local law enforce¬ 
ment Is an Invitation to racketeers, hood¬ 
lums, and criminals generally to set up shop 
and take over. There Is little that the Fed¬ 
eral Government can do about such condi¬ 
tions. The committee Is right In contend¬ 
ing that the Job of cleaning up crime murt 
be done largely by local prosecuting agencies, 
police d^'partments, and courts. It is sur¬ 
prising, therefore, to find a majority of the 
committee advocating, somewhat incon¬ 
sistently. the establishment of a Federal 
crime commlflalon to make a "cortinning 
study and surveillance of operations of Inter¬ 
state criminal organizations throughout the 
country." 

That Is a large order for a tliree-man com¬ 
mission of the type suggested. The commis¬ 
sion also would be required to maintain 
"files and records as a national clearing 
house of information respecting criminal ac¬ 
tivities In interstate commerce." That is 
even a larger order. Other duties, including 
liaison between Federal and State anti crime 
groups, would be assigned to the commission. 
The crime-commission plan was the only 
proposal on which there was disagreement 
In the committee. Senator Wiley dissented 
from the commission Idea for the following 
sound reasons: (1) A Federal commission 
might form "the basis for a national-type 
police force which is contrary to America’s 
traditions and which has been vigorously 
opposed by aU outstsinding Federal law-en¬ 
forcement agencies"; (2) It would result in 
"unnecessary harassment and Interference 
with Federal Investigative agencies"; (3) it 
would bo an "unnecessary and costly super¬ 
structure Imposed upon the present operat¬ 
ing agencies,” and (4) It would result In 
"dissipation of the function on the part of 
the legislative branch." 

A Federal crime commlsBion would en¬ 
counter difficulties In pursuing interstate 
crime Investigations not met by a congres¬ 
sional investigating committee. State au¬ 
thorities might understandably regard its 
Inquiries as a presumptuous invasion of 
local law enforcement by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Federal crime commission proposal 
bears a striking resemblance to an Ill-advised 
plan drawn up some years ago for a Federal 
crime "Institute.” which, like the commis¬ 
sion. would have been an Independent 
agency. Tliat plan was vigorously opposed 
by FBI Director Hoover for the same reasons 
that he and Attorney General McGrath have 
objected to the crime-commission sugges¬ 
tion, namely, that It would tend to establish 
the Federal Government as an over-all 
watchdog on crime and might encourage 
growth of an undemocratic Federal police 
agency. There is too much tendency now to 
pass the buck to the Federal Government for 
crime problems that ought to be handled at 
the local level. A Federal crime commission 
would be a convenient vehicle onto which 
to unload State and city responsibilities. 

E ffect i ve Enforcement of Present Laws 
Would Go Far in Crime Wave 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Washington. —So much of the Kefauver 
crime report has leaked out In one way or 
another In the days preceding Its official re¬ 
lease that its contents come as something of 
an anticlimax. The fact of the Innumerable 
leaks is, incidentally, a sad commentary on 
a committee created to expose the moral de¬ 
linquency that enables organized crime to 
exist in community after community 
throughout the Nation. 

The criminal conspiracy revealed by the 
committee is a cancer that threatens the 
body politic. To make It the basis for com¬ 
petitive revelations—a means of building up 
somebody’s political Hooper rating—is to put 


It on a vaudeville level where we can take 
It or leave It as Just another form of enter¬ 
tainment. 

The same thing applies, let It be said here, 
to the Communist conspiracy. Either it Is a 
thing of deadly seriousness menacing our 
whole way of life, or It Is Juat another sen¬ 
sation for the television cameras with seme 
blrdbraln from Holljrwood confessing tliat 
at some point he or she was a member of 
the Communist Party. 

The moral Indignation gonerntpd by the 
crime hearings should now make it possible 
to bring about adoption of legislation, most 
of which has long been recommended. This 
applies particularly In several fields of Fed¬ 
eral law. 

Tax laws enforced by the Bureau of Inter¬ 
nal Revenue can be strcnstliencd so that 
gangsters and racketeers cannot with the aid 
of unscrupulous lawyers, find v/ays to evade 
taxes on their huge Incomes. I'he icoort 
points out that the Treasury has airc.idy 
moved to tighten regulations to stop some 
of the raw stuff that the hearings revealed. 

Long an urgent need, as the report shows, 
Is Increased personnel to enforce both tax 
and narcotic laws. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as of a year ago had a total of 3.- 
416 suspected tax fraud cases either under 
or scheduled for Investigation with a total 
backlog of D.HO cases. Many of the pending- 
cares Involve gangsters and racketeers. 

The Bureau’s staff Is inadequate, both in 
size and skills, to meet this problem. False 
economy beginning In the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress reduced the Bureau’s personnel nt the 
Vbry time when it was obvious that In the 
wake of the scandals war always brin'^a 
there would be need for far grentcr investi¬ 
gation and prosecution than ever before. An 
effective agent more than pays his own way 
in ferreting out tax chlselera. As the Ke¬ 
fauver report says, there rhould be a larger 
staff and the salary scale should bo In¬ 
creased .so that agents with greater skill and 
training can be hired to run down the artful 
dodgers and their lawyers. 

Similarly, Immigration laws can be tight¬ 
ened to facilitate deportations of criminal 
aliens who originally got Into this country 
through fraud and deception. Changes hava 
been recommcudtj by the CoiamlHsioner of 
Immigration and are now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Of the broader proposals Involving brand- 
new lc 3 l':latlon, the committee's mort im¬ 
portant recommendation Is to bar the tr.ans- 
niin.slon of bets or wagers In Interstate com- 
miuiicntlon or transportation. The Federal 
law now outlawing the transportation of slot 
machines should be extended, In the com¬ 
mittee’s view, "to include other gambling 
devices which are susceptible to gangster or 
racketeer control, such os punchboards, 
roulette wheels, etc." But the law on slot 
miichine.s Is of debatable value In view of a 
provision, insisted on by Senator Malone, 
of Nevada, permitting any State to receive 
slot machines If State law allows them to 
be legally received and employed in the 
State. 

All such laws are difficult to enforce so 
long as local communities tolerate gambling 
on a wide scale. The oversize Federal police¬ 
man might have as frustrating a time on the 
gaming beat as on the liquor beat in the 
roaring twenties. 

The Implication in these proposals is that 
the Federal policeman must grow bigger 
and bigger. The committee proposes a per¬ 
manent Federal Crime Commission with a 
variety of duties. But it seems to me that 
Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, has most of 
the arguments on his side in this dissent 
from the other members of the committee 
on that recommendation. Wiley suggests 
that this would be Just another costly and 
unnecessary superstructure Imposed on pres¬ 
ent operating agencies, with the possibility 
that It might be the nucleus of a national 
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police force contrary to basic American tra¬ 
dition. 

Too often in the recent past administra¬ 
tive defects have been covered up by nam¬ 
ing a blg-name commission. One may ask 
here what has been done about all the wit¬ 
nesses who so obviously perjured them¬ 
selves and showed their open contempt for 
the committee during the hearings. The De¬ 
partment of Justins reports that of 22 wit¬ 
nesses cited for contempt, 12 have been in¬ 
dicted. Two have been indicted for perjury. 

With overcrowded courts and overworked 
legal staffs perhaps this a fairly good score. 
But new laws are hardly the answer when so 
many present laws—local, State, and Fed¬ 
eral—are enforced, if they p e enforced at 
all, ineffectively and inefficiently. 

[Prom the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette] 
WiLBT Blamcs Crime on Citizens' 
iNDUrPERSNCE 

After listening to big and little racketeers 
as a member of the Kdfauver Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee, Senator Alexander Wilet 
says the principal handicap to law enforce¬ 
ment is the "don't care" attitude of the 
citizens. 

Wiley’s Judgment strikes home wherever 
we live. In his radio address Saturday, he 
said, "The whole structure of our home front 
is being undermined by criminal termites 
gnawing at the foundations of our economy." 
He points to the failure of many persons to 
vote and to a shrugging-off of crimes that 
do not directly touch them. 

"The habit of making a ‘fast buck,' regard¬ 
less of moral scruples, has become a habit 
throughout the Nation,” he warned. "Our 
whole younger generation has unfortunately 
been impacted by a widely held cynicism." 
he added. "It consists largely in a rush for 
success and for wealth, regardless of conse¬ 
quences to self and to society, a rush for 
thrUls, for pick-ups, for wild Jags." 

It is to the home as an institution that 
Wiley points for the answer—^the grass roots 
of America, not in Washington, D. C. 

We need only look around us and In our 
own homes, schools, and churches to see 
what is happening. It is too late when these 
cases get into the courts. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 23, 
1951] 

Rich-Quick Racketeers Degrade Nation's 
Youth 

(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

Senator Charles Tobky, "the voice of Amer¬ 
ican conscience” raised indignantly against 
certain Kefauver committee witnesses, has 
summarized In a question, the wide public 
resentment against the lush living, easy pick¬ 
ings, and unseemly influence of our big-shot 
racketeers. 

Glaring at Prank Costello during the lat¬ 
ter’s closing testimony, Tobey demanded of 
this one-time immigrant; 

"What did you ever do for your country as 
a good citizen?” 

Costello paused, then wheezed: "I paid my 
taxes.” 

The hearing room off New York’s Foley 
Square rattled with laughter. It echoed 
across Manhattan over to Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, where many have contributed in a 
small way to Costello’s affluence, and it spread 
across this great, indulgent Nation. That 
feeble defense of the extralegal millionaire 
Costello, will go down as a Joke of the first 
half century. 

Perhaps we should ponder such things on 
this Good Friday, which in all Christendom is 
a time for sober reflection on the greatest 
sacrifice. It is a time to scrutinize those 
who never serve, much less sacrifice. And to 
compare their arrogant records with those 
who do their duty. 


Costello, Adonis, Erickson, Cohen, Ouzik, 
the whole gallery, who have grown rich in one 
way or another on the American urge to take 
a chance, must answer one question above 
all: "What have they done to repay this 
country?” 

It is certainly no boost to discover their 
sticky collusion with police and politicians, or 
with such as Charles (Lucky) Luciano, who 
was bounced out of the country, most un¬ 
savory of them all. 

It is revolting to discover that through 
racketeers' contracts, international dope 
smugglers flourish again, and have Invaded 
our city schools to establish a wide new de¬ 
mand. 

It is disgusting to see the names of such 
swaggering bums constantly mentioned by 
our chit-chat literati who, despite their 
limited culture, ought to ignore them on the 
dictates of simple taste. 

It is shocking to see the influence such men 
have on younger people, who adr^lre their 
ability to make a pile in a hurry. We have 
the recent basketball briberies to illustrate. 
Or kid car-theft gangs now flourishing. 

It is bewildering when principals, teach¬ 
ers, even parents confess they cannot guide 
headstrong youth, who in one way or another 
are also chasing the fast buck. Youngsters 
are not particular whether it’s by racket or 
politics, or both, legal or otherwise. The 
lazier use easy-rich arguments against work¬ 
ing or study, declaring If they cannot do like¬ 
wise there's always Government relief. 

It is shocking, moreover, to note the bawdy 
sympathy, again more evident among the 
young, for the accused, without much con¬ 
demnation for evils attached, or the ultimate 
decadence they’ve set in motion. Racket 
riches Inspire the urge to live elegantly and 
at ease, without thought for those to come. 

It Is this last indictment which seems the 
worst. It’s lubrication on the skid to ruin. 
It speeds the grand collapse. 

Do not think, however, this persuasion is 
all prevading. By no means. ’There is a 
great, silent majority in this country which 
this Holy Week Is finding voice. 

They comprise the law-abiding, the dutiful, 
hard-working, patriotic, and God-fearing. 
They also happen to be In all sections, coast- 
to-coast, with roots deep in this America 
they love. They didn’t jump ship and gain 
citizenship by lying and evasion, then slug 
their way to unearned wealth without a 
thought for the new flag and country. This 
quiet majority lives by brighter Ideals, if not 
the bright lights. 

The protests of these have been growing, 
but until Messrs. Kefauver, Tobey, and Halley 
turned on the televised report, the call for 
better living and higher morals was drowned 
in the applause for Jerks. I have said, and 
repeat again, the period 1945-60 has shame¬ 
fully disregarded the fundamental decencies, 
from international levels down to forgetful 
fools who have ignored the sacrifices of the 
Second World War. 

It is the contrast to those who serve, there¬ 
fore, which makes today’s racket kings seem 
small. They are shabby in their gaudy emi¬ 
nence, disreputable amid phony glamor. Who 
are these lush-living tramps? What did 
they do in the crisis? What contribution to 
the common good, or to insure the security 
and happiness of those to come? 

The boy plodding toward the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea with a machine gun over his 
shoulder, he should be rewarded. But who 
thinks of him, when Virginia Hill is telling 
how she spent gangster-given thousands? 
The GI bereft of legs or sight, recuperating in 
some Army hospital, can answer Senator 
Tobey's question with something that should 
stick. But those who chase a crooked rain¬ 
bow have no time to listen. Who wants 
to hear of Korea now? 

Do jrou wonder that heroes grow cynical? 
That black markets already are rising in the 
wake of U. N.’s liberators? That heartbroken 


first of kin read War Department telegrams, 
and cry out, "Why?" 

To protect the likes of Costello, Adonis, 
Anastasia, and Gross? Whose answer is not 
even all the truth, when they mutter: 

"I paid taxes." 

Don't we all? There is more responsibility 
to it than that. 

[From Front Page Detective of July 1961] 
How To Get Rid or the Crooks 
(By Admiral W. H. Standley. USN, retired) 

I spent two and a half years behind the 
iron curtain of California crime. 

The lessons I learned as the head of the 
State Commission on Organized Crime are 
being applied with tremendou.s success In the 
former playground of mobster Bugsy Siegel. 

California is no longer a resort for under¬ 
world big wigs. Our gangeters are going 
broke, and they’re leaving our State like a 
bunch of fire-frightened deer. 

Ont of the outstanding examples is Mickey 
Cohen. He’s packing his bags in preparation 
for a trip to Tucson. Ariz, Mickey says he 
wants to go there to sell cigars. The truth 
is that he wants to escape the rigid surveil¬ 
lance of the Los Angeles Police Department. 

The startling disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee have confirmed my belief that 
crime Is organized on a national basis, that 
the tactics of gangland kingpins are basically 
the same regardless of geography. 

What has been done in California can be 
done in your community. Our State has 
provided all America with a blueprint for 
action, a blueprint which can spell bank¬ 
ruptcy for every racket in the Nation. 

Would you like to see your gangsters hop 
aboard the next train? You can use a very 
simple persuader that has been around for 
ages, taxation. We used this method, and It 
worked. 

Have you heard of the mobster who 
knocked off a stool pigeon and then credited 
himself with an income tax deduction for the 
depreciation of his machine gun? 

That’s Just a fable, of course, but it’s not 
as fantastic as It sounds. Every year our 
State and Federal Treasuries are fleeced of 
milllouB of tax dollars by the blgshots of 
America’s crime syndicates. They award 
themselves liberal deductions for the wear 
and tear of roulette wheels and swank 
brothels. 

One of our high-class crooks saved himself 
half a million dollars that way. For 10 years 
he made other taxpayers bear the cost of 
hiring the goons that guarded his gambling 
casino in Gardena. 

Racketeers dupe the tax collector by weep¬ 
ing about the high cost of maintaining a 
legitimate front for their criminal industries. 
In effect, they have asked the Government 
to subsidize their crimes. And the most fan¬ 
tastic thing of all is that their request Is 
often granted. 

But California is cracking down on the 
gangsters, hitting them where It hurts 
most—In the pocketbook. Our State legis¬ 
lature is plugging the loopholes in our in¬ 
come tax laws, and It Is sparing no expense 
in its search for criminal tax evaders. 

We took the mothballs out of an old con¬ 
spiracy statute and made it a felony to be a 
bookie, gambler, or slot machine king. 
These boys usually were handled in the 
courts where we fined peciple for swearing 
and spitting. 

One of the slimy fish caught in this net 
was Wiley Caddel. He was sent to San Quen¬ 
tin for attempting to organize a slot machine 
protection racket in Mendocino County. 

The Kefauver committee has dramatically 
confirmed our discovery that slot machines 
siphon off $2,000,000,000 of our national in¬ 
come each year, that a large part of this 
money was used to close the eyes of Uw 
forcement authorities. 
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Want that money to go hack where it be¬ 
longs. to homes and parks and schools? Try 
the law. It works. 

The mere possession o! a one-armed bandit 
Is now unlawful in our State. Four years 
ago a group of slot machine racketeers ar¬ 
rived in California, In a limousine. Six 
months ago they left. In a bus. 

Bookmaking was once the biggest and best 
organized racket In California. But that was 
before our Public Utilities Commission 
stepped into the picture. It clamped down 
on telephone and telegraph companies who 
furnished the services for these racing wires. 
The Continental Press wire, the major book¬ 
making service, was virtually driven out of 
business. 

Today the monopolistic aspect of book- 
making has all but disappeared in Califor¬ 
nia. And many of our bookies are now read¬ 
ing the help-wanted columns. 

What we have discovered about bookmak¬ 
ing, slot machines, and other allied rackets 
also applies In such fields as prostitution, 
abortion, bootlegging, and dope peddling. 
It’s the same story all over America, and the 
weapons available to the side of Justice are 
ready and waiting. 

The boys behind the scenes are running 
for cover, searching desperately for some 
place to avoid the national spotlight. 

We Californians have made sure they 
won't find a haven in our State. Can you 
say the same? 


Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION OP I EMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MABYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the responsibilities that devolves upon 
all citizens is assistance to the physically 
handicapped, many of whom have suf¬ 
fered their disabilities in the defense of 
our rights and freedoms. To keep be¬ 
fore our people their duties and oppor¬ 
tunities in this respect there are held 
each year essay contests on the local 
and national level, in which high-school 
students are participants, and in which 
the opportunities for the physically 
handicapped are stressed. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
greet the Maryland winner of the prize 
offered by the Governor’s committee to 
promote employment of the physically 
handicapped. Miss Margaret Ann Differ, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand 
Differ, of Lonaconing, Md., and a student 
at Central High School there. 

Her prize-winning entry was sub¬ 
mitted in the national contest, where 
it had the distinction of being favorably 
considered. Inasmuch as this year’s 
contest attracted entries from all the 
States in the Union, Miss Differ deserves 
a great deal of commendation and con¬ 
gratulations for her success on the na¬ 
tional as well as the State level. 

In this connection let me pay tribute 
also to the cochairmen of the Maryland 
Governor’s Committee To Promote Em¬ 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped, 
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Mr. L. B. Pringer and Mr. R. C. Thomp¬ 
son, who, together with their committee 
of outstanding Marylanders, did so much 
to make the essay contest the success 
that it was. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essay by Miss Differ be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Equal Opportunity xn Employmet^t fob the 
Physically Handicapped 
(By Margaret Ann Dilfer) 

America’s greatest assurance of progress Is 
Its people—their abilities, their ingenuity, 
their free procedures for attacking problems, 
and their mental capacities. All of these 
human resources must be utilized if we are 
to maintain the superior standards of our 
great democratic country. If our wells of 
mental resources and skills should be left un¬ 
developed. Our country would not reach the 
highest Ideals of living which may be en¬ 
joyed by a progressive and democratic coun¬ 
try. The handicapped are an undeniable 
part of this society with any number of 
diverse skills and abilities to be utilized as 
part of America’s progress. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers are un¬ 
employed because they have physical handi¬ 
caps which do not entirely prevent them from 
doing some type of good work. The problem 
Is—the physically handicapped are not given 
enough opportunities to prove their abilities 
to do good work, and as a result many remain 
as dependent citizens. These Americans 
have as much right to be Independent and 
self-supporting to their fullest capacities as 
they have to freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship. 

History shows there have been many fa¬ 
mous persons who have overcome their hand¬ 
icaps and climbed the ladder to success. 
For example, when Franklin Roosevelt 
learned that he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, he dauntlessly said, “I’ll fight this 
thing." Today, the world remembers his 
achievements, not his physical handicap. 
There are also other remarkable examples. 
Helen Keller was able to combat her handi¬ 
cap as she toured the country making 
speeches to a world she never saw or heard. 
Theodore Roosevelt had poor health as a 
youth, but he overcame this handicap and 
rose to the height of President of the United 
States. Of course, all the disabled cannot 
make such remarkable achievements, but 
many of them could make their mark if only 
they would be given the opportunities to 
work to the best of their abilities. If these 
people could express themselves as a group, 

I am sure they would reecho the words of 
Churchill, who said, “Give us the tools and 
we will do the Job." 

How, then, can we awaken the workshop 
of our Nation to recognize the fact that our 
handicapped are a source of econom c 
wealth, not a liability? An undeniable fact 
must be faced—national strength is the sum 
of individual strength. Increased Individual 
production means increased national 
strength. This cannot be accomplished un¬ 
less we hire the handlcaped. It must be re¬ 
membered that America will benefit best by 
the productive power and skill of all, as she 
grows and prospers. Therefore, the work of 
the handicapped cannot and must not be 
disregarded. 

Many handicaps, after all. do not perma¬ 
nently affect the Individual’s skills, intelli¬ 
gence, or initiative—It may increase one’s 
drive for success. True, natural skills are 
sometimes impaired, or slowed down for a 
time, and may necessitate a particular type 
of employment—but their needs are an¬ 
swered by rehabilitation programs which 


help rebuild Impaired capabilities to their 
maximum usefulness. 'Phen, too, many 
skills which remain unaltered are discov¬ 
ered and developed to their fullest extent of 
usefulness. The patience of both the in¬ 
structor and the handicapped student usu¬ 
ally results In a skilled employee who fre¬ 
quently outdistances his normal competitors. 
Employers can learn this fact only through 
the experience of hiring the handicapped. 
They must give these people with impaired 
capabilities the chance to say, *‘I accept this 
Job to prove my skill, to earn my way, and 
to be an active citizen of this great country 
of ours," 

A study made by the Department of Labor 
surveyed actual work records In 109 plants 
of 11,000 physically handicapped workers and 
18,000 able-bodied workers. It was proven 
that the handicapped are Just as efficient. 
Just as reliable. Just os careful, and Just as 
versatile as the able-bodied workers. These 
records offer substantial evidence to demon¬ 
strate that men and women with a history 
of some handicap can work, and do it 
efficiently. 

It is expensive to deny Jobs to millions of 
handicapped Americans. The cost to main¬ 
tain a disabled person In dependency must 
be paid year after year. Tlius, the United 
States citizens are burdened with these ex¬ 
penses because the handicapped are left un¬ 
employed. It Is estimated that for every 
single dollar spent to rehabilitate a handi¬ 
capped individual, the Treasury of the United 
States gets back a ten-fold return In Federal- 
income taxes alone. To give Jobs to the 
handicapped, thus will lessen the expenses 
of the United States citizens. Helping han¬ 
dicapped persons to pay their own way is 
beneficial, not only to us, but to the handi¬ 
capped themselves; for It Is necessary for 
them to be equipped with a sense of security 
which can be obtained only through living 
productive, Independent lives. There are no 
financial yardsticks to measure the difference 
between a self-reliant, happy worker carry¬ 
ing his own responsibilities, and a glum, de¬ 
pressed citizen depending on others for 
everyday needs. Those differences mean 
more than dollars and cents; they mean hap¬ 
piness, good citizenship, and social useful¬ 
ness. 

Hiring the handicapped need not be an. 
act of charity. Employers may hire the 
handicapped for the same reasons they hire 
able-bodied personnel—for their ability— 
not their disability. The yardstick for meas¬ 
uring the efficiency of the workers is results. 
It is the results that count. 

The key to successful employment Is proper 
placement In Jobs which match their abili¬ 
ties. Hiring the handicapped can be likened 
to the making of a suit to measure. Each 
disabled person presents distinct problems, 
the solution of which requires understand¬ 
ing, imagination, patience, and Ingenuity. 
The proper placement of the handicapped in 
Jobs will give the employer as much assur¬ 
ance of results as he may expect from any 
employee who Is placed to match his abil¬ 
ities. 

The first half of the twentieth century 
witnessed the growth of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor Nation, from a 
productive child to an industrial giant, from 
a world observer to a world leader—an evolve- 
ment made possible by the blending of nat¬ 
ural resources, unusual spirit, initiative, 
special industrial skills, and great vision. If 
our vision and hopes for the future are to 
be fulfilled, we must utilize wisely every 
possible material resource—our citizens, our 
democracy, and our land. Hire the handi¬ 
capped—^they, too. must share in the prom¬ 
ise which Is America. Hire the handi¬ 
capped—they, too, are part of America’s as¬ 
surance of progress. 
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HeaMsborg’t Adcqpted Battalion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

OF CALZrORIfXA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thnrsday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I desire to have 
printed three items appearing in the 
Healdsburg Tribune of recent date. One 
calls attention to the formation of a 
Citizens Club in adopting the First Bat¬ 
talion, Seventh Infantry Regiment, of 
the Third Division; an editorial on the 
same subject matter; and an article 
Including a letter from Lt. Col. Fred C. 
Weyand and a letter from the First 
Battalion in response to the Interest of 
the citizens of Healdsburg. 

CmSENS* CLT7B8 BsaPONO TO FiBST BATTAUON 
WE£K 

Adhering to the proclamation of acting 
Mayor Roy Henderaon proclaiming March 26 
to March 31 "First Battalion Week’* private 
citizens, clubs, schools, and various organiza¬ 
tions reliponded wholeheartedly in making 
First Battalion Week a success. 

According to Mrs. Fred C. Weyand. chair¬ 
man of the First Battalion Committee, 24 
cartons have already been shipped off to the 
adopted battalion in Korea and 10 more are 
packed and ready to go. 

During the week various clubs and organi¬ 
zations requested their members to bring 
apeclflc needed items to their regular meet¬ 
ings. The Healdsburg Women’s Golf Club 
donated pocket-size mirrors, the 20-30 Club 
sewing kits, the Kiwanis Club towels and 
wash cloths, the Lions Club handkerchiefs. 

1 The Business and Professional Women's 
Club have adopted an entire company, ap¬ 
proximately 130 men. to whom they will send 
needed items. 

I The students at the Healdsburg Elemen¬ 
tary School also responded wholeheartedly 
by bringing to school magazines, pencils, 
stationery, soap, towels, and wash cloths. 

The Healdsburg High School students, as 
their project, will send news letters to the 
fighting battalion. Collection date for the 
letters will be decided shortly. 

In addition three battery radios have been 
donated. One by Edna Walker, another by 
O. F. Graham, Hollydale Park and the third 
by Smith Robinson. Tanner Bros., West 
Street, repaired the radio given by Edna 
Walker. 

' Cash donations from Bill Wendt, Harold 
Vanderhiirst, Mrs. Della Lovell, Mrs. R. B. 
St.vens. students of Lambert School, and 
Women's Golf Club have also been received. 

The American Legion, American Ijegion 
Auxiliary and the War I'others Club will 
make plans at their next meetings for col¬ 
lection of various articles, 
f The First Battalion adopted at a member¬ 
ship meeting of the chamber of commerce, 
March 13 is a part of the Seventh Infantry 
Regiment, Third revision. The regiment, 
referred to as the Cotton Balers for the use 
they made of cotton bales In the battle for 
New Orleans diiring the war with Great 
Britain, 1812-14, wore first organized in 
1708, mustered out in 1800, and reorganized 
in 1808, with continuous service dating from 
that time. As such they are the second 
oldest regiment in the United States Army. 

Our Adopted Battalion 

On March 13 at the general membership 
dinner of the Healdsburg Chamber of Com- 


meroe. a resolution waz pasted unanimously 
adopting the First Battalion, Seventh In¬ 
fantry Regiment, Third Division. This reso¬ 
lution was subsequently sanctioned at the 
city council meeting of March 19, the acting 
mayor Issuing a pr clamatlon naming this 
week First Battalion Week. 

The chamber of commerce was chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for spearheading and corrallng to 
a focal point the adoption as presented to 
them by Mrs. Arline Weyand, wife of the 
commander of the First Battalion. 

The adoption of the battalion was indeed 
a flne gesture on the part of the citizens of 
Healdsburg and much praise for the action 
taken has been forthcoming. In fact, Na¬ 
tion-wide publicity has been received and 
a vote of thanks should go to all those who 
have made the adoption possible. During 
time of duress, such as now. we believe. It Is 
a faith renewer to have such gestures take 
place. 

However, the work in maintaining and 
supplying a battalion has only begun. To 
make this promotional activity the success it 
deserves, everybody in Healdsburg will have 
to do their share. 

According to Mrs. Fred Weyand. the men 
who are fighting In Korea need many small 
items to make them just a little comfort¬ 
able. Magazines, books, stationery, enve- 
lopee, lead pencils, cameras, film, sewing kits, 
battery radios, billfolds, towels, handker¬ 
chiefs, and "snack" items are just a few of 
the needed articles. 

Get those needed articles now and bring 
them to the firehouse where they will be 
wrapped and shipped. 

Do it now and help make First Battalion 
Week a rousing success. 


Dear Ctzizzn—a Letter From Your Adopted 
Battalion 

(Just received is the following letter and 
brief history of Healdsburg’s adopted bat¬ 
talion written in the battalion's own words 
addressed to the citizens of our town. We 
are reprinting it here for all to read for the 
First Battalion is your battalion.— Editor.) 

March 20. 1961. 

Dear Cttxzens of Healdsburg; I was in the 
process of writing a formal history of the 
infantry battalion you’ve taken as your own 
but I've discarded the idea. I found, not to 
my siurprlse, that this battalion has a mind 
and heart of its own. It has taken matters 
into its own hands by writing you a letter 
which I am enclosing. 

On behalf of the men, I thank you for 
your kindness and generosity. The knowl¬ 
edge of your support has made better sol¬ 
diers of them—they’re trying just that much 
harder to live up to your expectations. 

I only wish you could know each of the 
men personally, as I do. so you could be as 
proud of them as I am. 

Thank you for your thoughts and prayers. 

Sincerely, 

Fred O. Wetand, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 

I’m an old fighting battalion, the oldest 
one in the Army. I had my first big fight 
under Andy Jackson at New Orleans and I’ve 
fought In every scuffle Uncle Sam has had 
since then. I’m proud of it, dam proud. 
I've been many places sinco 1812 and 1 don't 
guess I've ever had a place 1 can call home. 
It has usually been some spot in the world 
where there's trouble brewing or a lonely 
post somewhere in the ZI. 1 don’t guess 
I've had any parents either, ’cause as far 
back as I can remember my Uncle has taken 
care of me. 

Today I feel like a new-bora babe, even 
as old as I am, because today I found one 
spot in this world which I can call home 
and acquired a lot of good people as foster 
parents. I've been adopted. 

I know there's not much use telling you 
about my past because most of that is writ¬ 


ten In history books. Bometlmes I fight alone 
but usually with a oouifie of battalions and 
together we compose the Seventh Infantry 
B^ment. We*re pari, of the Third Division 
and have been since World War n. 

I guess I had better bring you up to date 
about what I've beon doing since I first 
landed In Japan last September. I had only 
bout 200 OX'S then and I was plenty worried. 
General Mae (Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 
sent about 1,000 Korean recruits and I 
trained them like mad for 6 weeks. I kept 
about half of them, received 200 more GI's, 
and then I shipped out for Korea along with 
the regiment. 

I went ashore at Wonsan on the 17th of 
November and proceeded north to Hamhung 
by myself. The war with the North Koreans 
looked like It might be just about to wind 
up but many bypassed soldiers were escap¬ 
ing to the north through the mountains. I 
was sent to a little place about 60 miles up 
In the mountains called Saachang to block 
this movement. I'll tell you frankly, I never 
did see a North Korean up there hut brother, 
on the 28th of November I saw plenty of 
Chinese I I was sure surprised because I 
didn’t even know they were In the war until 
then. 

Their Eighty-ninth Division was headed 
down the valley and I was sitting right in Its 
way. They hit me with everything they had 
and I guess they did "bloody" my nose a 
bit, but I stayed and fought them off by my¬ 
self until December 2, 1950. I found out 
later that this division was on its way to 
help cut off the Seventh Infantry Division 
and First Marine Division. It arrived too 
late. 

I’m mighty proud of that fight but I had 
to break it off and get out before they cut 
me off in those mountains. They nipped at 
my tall getting out but I made it all right. I 
fought a delaying action on out of the moun¬ 
tains and down to Yongpo Airfield. I held 
It long enough for the Air Corps to fly the 
wounded out and then themselves. My Job 
from there on was to protect the left flank 
of the Hungnam beachhead along the ocean. 
It was a good fight and I sure rocked the 
Chinese back on their heels. 

On the 24th of December. I too was evacu¬ 
ated from the beach. I didn’t like it, but 
I had my orders. My troops were the lost 
to leave. 

I spent Christmas as a guest of the Navy, 
and I made the most of it. It was good to 
be clean and warm again, but that didn’t 
last long. Some new guy over named Rldg- 
way (Lt. Gen. Matthew Rldgway) wanted 
my punch and wanted it bad. The Navy 
put me back ashore at Pusan and headed 
north and back into the line above Chonan. 
Things were rough over here about then, and 
the guy calling the plays didn’t waste any 
time finding me a fight. 

I’m a "low lander" by preference, and I 
like the flat plains with the long fields of 
fire and unlimited observation. Did I get 
that? No! They put me to work in moun¬ 
tains where no self-respecting mountain 
goat would be caught. 

My fight was for one big hill after another. 

I ran the Chinese off of them by day, and 
they came back by night, but I beat him 
every time. It was rough on my troops, but 
.they never weakened. I didn’t stop till I 
had chased the Chinese across the Han River, 
and that’s where 1 am now, just south of 
Seoul. I’m ready to go again, and I }ike 
river crossing. Ihe last big one I crossed 
was In Italy. 

Yep I I’m an old fighting battalion, but 
I've lost a lot of good young Americans over 
here. They will never march with me again, 
will never fight with me again, but 1 know 
that their fighting spirit wlU be with me 
whenever the going gets rough again. 

That’s the special thing about me, the 
spirit of my men. Nothing gets them down. 
They have fought in weather that was 30 de- 
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grees below zero over terrain that Is the 
worst In the world; It never fazed them. 
They have been constantly outnumbered 10 
to 1; they don't care. They have been shot 
and shot at night and day; they never flinch. 
This flghtlng spirit of my men Is the thing 
that makes me the best darn battalion in 
the world. 

Well, It Is getting late and time for me to 
dig in for the night. I'll most likely have 
visitors before morning. I feel a lot better 
now, because I know I have a whole city at 
home that's thinking of me and praying for 
me. I'll hit 'em an extra lick or two tonight, 
especially for you. 

Sincerely, 

First Battalion, Seventh Infantbt * 
Regiment. 


The Wake Island Conference 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by George Sokolsky and pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Tlmes-Herald 
today, dealing with the report by Miss 
Vernice Anderson of a conversation be¬ 
tween President Truman and General 
MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It used to be said of the Are horse that 
when he heard a gong he Just automatically 
went to the wagon to be hitched. 

Automatic responses should be studied 
carefully by child psychologists, perhaps to 
make humans more like the obsolete Are 
horse. A good way to start the training would 
perhaps be a course In eavesdropping with 
Miss Vernice Anderson as the teacher, she 
having scooped the world In doing automati¬ 
cally what parents used to tell children they 
should not do at all, namely, eavesdrop. 

Miss Anderson makes the point when she 
stood behind a door and listened to the 
conversation between General MacArthur and 
President Truman, she did It automatically. 
She also took down her stenographic notes 
automatically. She did not destroy the notes 
automatically but kept them, typed them, 
and gpve them to her boss. Dr. Philip Je.ssup, 
of the State Department and the Institute 
of Paclflc Relations, automatically. 

That is an awful lot of automatic action 
for a young lady and represents a high 
degree of aptitude in the Held. She was 
brought on from Washington to Wake Island 
apparently to serve orange Juice and other 
liquids, the others not being specified In any 
ol the accounts given, but it might be pre¬ 
sumed that automatic bourbon was Included. 
However, that Is a matter of speculation 
and not pertinent to automatic responses, 
which is the subject of this course of study. 

1 also would include keyhole peeping in 
this course for the young. There Is nothing 
in the record to show that Miss Anderson 
has any aptitude for that. She apparently 
has cultivated her ears rather than her eyes 
and is able to hear through walls and closed 
doors. The peepholers will have to be found 
elsewhere In the State Department or In 
Central Intelligence. 


Children would gain great knowledge 
quickly If they could only peep through 
keyholes, particularly after they had been 
ordered to bed. It might Improve them 
more effectively than television, which Is in 
the open and therefore evokes no special 
skills. Automatic peepholing could be de¬ 
veloped Into a fine art with prizes given each 
year by the freedoms foundation for those 
who never fall. 

Microphone-placing in fiower pots might 
also help the next generations. They could 
automatically hear papa and mamma dis¬ 
cussing family affairs, but better still, it 
would build the ambitions of a young man. 
He could perhaps write on his application 
for a Job In the State Department that he 
placed microphones In his sister's boudoir 
when he was 10 and tapped the telephone 
wires in the house by the time he was 14. 
That ought to fit him to be an expert on the 
Far East, to say nothing of the Middle East 
and Germany. 

These things can, of course, become auto¬ 
matic, or what we used to call, second na¬ 
ture. For instance, it used to be second 
nature for small boys to peephole through 
the ball park fence. That was second nature, 
like Jumping into a swimming hole or put¬ 
ting a garter snake in a bottle or putting a 
little girl's hair in the inkwell. Second na¬ 
ture can be something awful If you fail to 
curb it. Automatic responses possess an 
additional quality because they require 
training In some such place as the State 
Department. 

And that automatically leads to some ob¬ 
servations concerning Miss Vernice Ander¬ 
son’s boss, Philip Jessup, who is one of the 
high mucky-mucks In the State Department. 
He seems to be Involved in everything, hav¬ 
ing come to that department from a pro¬ 
fessorship of International law at Columbia 
Unlversty and the Institute of Paclflc Rela¬ 
tions. He has been active in helping the 
country run Its foreign relations, on and off, 
since 1924, but really did not mature until 
1946. since when he has really been a big 
factor, second only in influence and prestige 
to Dean Acheson. 

He goes to all the conferences and makes 
speeches on great matters. He has never had 
any far-eastern experience but purports to 
be an expert on the subject through his 
connections with the Institute of Pacific Re¬ 
lations whose files the McCarran committee 
Is now studying. He has generally been 
Identified with those other far-eastern ex¬ 
perts whose predilections brought us to our 
present dismay. 

Curious that the eavesdropping Miss An¬ 
derson. whose automatic responses led her to 
take down an off-the-cuff, unrecorded con¬ 
versation between the President and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, should be working for Dr. 
Philip Jessup. 


Paul Wooton 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in. 
elude the following editorial from the 
Washington Post for May 9, paying fit¬ 
ting tribute to a fine reporter: 

Seventy Years Young 

There Is nothing unique about a lawyers* 
lawyer or even a doctors’ doctor, but there 
seems to be only one newspapermen’s news¬ 


paperman In Washington, and that is Paul 
Wooton. We can think of few offices con¬ 
nected with associations of newspapermen in 
Washington that he has not held. For three 
terms he was chairman of the board of gover¬ 
nors of the National Press Club, and later 
president of the club. In addition, he has 
been president of the Overseas Writers and 
the White House Correspondents’ Association 
and for many terms was president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Edi¬ 
tors. For at least 30 years he appears to have 
bod a finger In almost every Journalistic pie 
that has been baked In Washington. 

Since the first term of Woodrow Wilson as 
President, Mr. Wooton has been Washington 
correspondent for the New Orleans Tlmes- 
Plcayune. For many years he also repre¬ 
sented the McGraw-Hill publications and 
more recently has written a business column. 
His fellow news writers marvel at how he 
finds time to turn out his copy between 
stints of organizing his fellow scribes’ chores. 
We suspect that he has done more than any 
other person to give the press of this city a 
sense of corporallty. As his friends celebrate 
his seventieth birthday, we Join In saluting 
him for his good work, which he always does 
with a smile. 


The Dismittal of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith an editorial 
carried In a recent issue of the Hastings 
Banner, a newspaper published at Has¬ 
tings, Mich., in the Fourth Congres¬ 
sional District, by Richard Cook. The 
editorial is well worth reading. It fol¬ 
lows: 

The dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from the Far East command is a stunning 
defeat for the forces of democracy both on 
the military and diplomatic fronts. It 
comes as sort of supercolossal Munich that 
must have "Uncle Joe" chuckling contented¬ 
ly into his whiskers. It Is notice to the world 
that more appeasement Is to be the order 
of the day In dealing with threat of Commu¬ 
nist imperialism. 

Neville Chamberlain’s house of cards came 
tumbling down about his umbrella soon after 
Munich with a reverberation that shook the 
world. Unfortunately for us, the forces 
with which our administration is dealing 
with so little effect are much more tremen¬ 
dous and threatening than Nazi Germany 
under Hitler. 

Does it make sense to remove from duty 
one of the great military men of our time 
(and about the only major American states¬ 
man to achieve a glowing record In the bleak 
era of postwar diplomacy) in an effort to 
bolster the sagging prestige of our Depart¬ 
ment of State? Why not keep MacArthur 
and Inject some much-needed new blood 
Into State Department leadership? But 
maybe that Is so obviously logical that it 
Just doesn’t make sense In present-day 
Washington. 

Consider the record. General MacArthur 
suddenly thrust Into military leadership In 
Korea under conditions that were almost 
fantastically Impossible, performed brilliant¬ 
ly. In the field of statesmanship, he has 
made great progress in winning over Japan 
to the American point of view, A former 
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deadly enemy bae been ebanged Into a pos¬ 
sible strong ally in tbe Par Sast—a re^on 
where we need trlends badly. In tact, Japan 
is about the only major area where United 
States diplomacy has been outstandingly 
succesatul. 

Secretary of State Acheson, on tbe other 
hand, has been a consistent wrong guesser. 
Tbe present "police action" In Korea can be 
attributed directly to his mlsjudgment of 
Soviet intentions. American diplomacy In 
Europe has produced few strong ties (the 
only reliable ones, at present are Turkey 
and Greece) despite billions of dollars spent 
abroad for "reconstruction." Mr. Acheson, 
despite the theoretically strong position of 
the United States, has never been Influential 
with foreign diplomats and has not been able 
to forge sound or desirable alliances. Even 
the Atlantic nations loosely grouped to¬ 
gether for mutual protection do not seem to 
be greatly impressed by our Secretary of 
State. Under Mr. Acheson our foreign policy 
has been vacillating and puzzling both to 
people abroad and those of us here at home. 
We have been weak In an era when firmness 
and strength are needed as never before. 

Technically. MacArthur may have been 
playing tag with Insubordination In voicing 
opinions that verge closely on matters of 
foreign policy despite warnings from Presi¬ 
dent Truman and frantic pleas from oxir 
Jittery Department of State. However, the 
line where politics ends and military respon¬ 
sibility begins can never be clearly defined. 

The entire situation in the Far East is 
very confused and, as the general states, 
without parallel In military history. 

Technically, for example. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was serving under the United Na¬ 
tions, not directly under command of the 
United States, and thus. In theory, even 
represented Soviet Russia, a member In good 
standing of tbe U. N. despite the fact that she 
is the real power backi^ the North Korean 
and Red China armies that the United Na¬ 
tions forces are battling. 

Although American casualties have been 
higher during 9 months of the Korean 
fighting than during the first full year of 
our participation In World War IZ. neither 
the State Department nor President Truman 
will admit we are fighting a war—It Is merely 
a "police action" and our enemies, or rather, 
the lawbreakers with whom we are involved, 
are permitted to maintain a sanctuary Just 
across the North Korean border where they 
can, in perfect safety, build up reserves of 
men, munitions, and sup|.lies to support 
their armies in the field. 

The United Natlcns are directly Involved 
with Mao's troops. Red China Is not a mem¬ 
ber of the U. N. However. Nationalist China 
which Is a member In good standing hasn't 
been permitted to supply soldiers even 
thou:' additional battle-tested ground 
troops are desperately needed. 

Why are we in Korea? Only a little more 
than a year ago, Secretary of State Acheson 
declared that the United States was not con¬ 
cerned with Korea. That nation had noth¬ 
ing to do with our security. Our troops 
were withdrawn. This, of course, amounted 
to an open invitation to the Communists to 
move In. But when they did. Korea of a 
sudden became Important. Mr. Truman 
and the State Department decided to resist 
under circumstances that couldn't have been 
much worse for defense forces. Once again 
we were caught unprepared. The \msound 
policies of Louis Johnson and the old De¬ 
partment of Defense were quickly brought to 

Green troops had to fight a type of war for 
which they bad not been trained. Somehow 
they managed to keep from being pushed 
back Into the sea and then rallied splen¬ 
didly. The Intervention of Chinese troops 
in substantial masses prevented the close of 
what might have been "the Korean Incl- 
clont.” 


Where to now? Are we to fight an Inde¬ 
cisive action back and forth acroes the 
thirty-eighth parallel-—kllUng and getting 
killed in the process? Are we to withdraw? 
Are we to be given eulBctent strength for 
decisive action? 

The above paragraphs, we believe, should 
be given consideration in Judging General 
MacArthur^s action. 

Some dismiss him as an egotist; some claim 
he has a weakness for flowery phrases and 
hunting out the headlines; some believe he 
is making a bold bid for public acclaim. 

Maybe these criticisms are true in whole 
or in part. 

However. General MacArthur Is no fool. 
As a military man be knew the consequences 
of insubordination; as an individual he was 
aware of the tendency of Americans to dis¬ 
miss public Idols who have been caught "off 
base." 

Therefore, our own guess Is that the gen¬ 
eral had so much faith In hls own analysis 
of the Korean situation and was so gravely 
concerned with the Indecision and lack of 
policy at Washington that he felt It hli 
responsibility as a top-flight soldier to disre¬ 
gard normal channels and go directly to the 
real source of autbrnrlty—^the people of the 
United States—^the "body politic" to which 
even presidents owe allegiance. 

General Ridgway, close-mouthed, brilliant 
field commander of our forces In Korea, re¬ 
cently Issued a guarded statment that backed 
MacArthur's point of view. Will he, too, be 
sacrificed to "strengthen the hand" of our 
State Department. 

In our opinion MacArthur Is of much 
greater value to the United States and the 
cause of the democratic nations than Ache¬ 
son and Truman combined. 


Go It Alone? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALZrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, General 
MacArthur has testified that if other 
nations refuse to accept his recom¬ 
mendations, we should "go It alone." I 
should like to call attention to two 
analyses of this phase of the general’s 
argument. The first is a recent edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post, and 
the other a column by Thomas L. Stokes 
which appeared in the Evening Star. 
They follow; 

(Prom the Washington PostJ 
Gonro It Alonx 

The President rose to the occasion last 
night In his defense of a limited war in 
Korea fought by the United Nations. His 
task was to show that this strategy Is supe¬ 
rior to General MaoArthur's-^ broadened 
war in the Far East fought by the United 
States and Chlang Kai-shek In alliance. The 
President, In our opinion, demolished the 
case In behalf of that kind of nationalistic 
war. When he said the MacArthur policy 
would "unite the Chinese people behind 
their Communist rulers," be spoke In words 
that both history and common sense attest. 

As In other countries, communism. It Is 
reported, is on the defensive in China, but 
the way to strengthen Peiping’s hold on (?hlna 
Is the very Intervention that General Mac¬ 
Arthur proposes. Leave aside the possibility 
of limiting support for Chlang. The mere 
fact that this country was actively alined 


with Chlang would evoke an intense antl- 
Amerloanlsm throughout China. The Chi¬ 
nese are notoriously antlforeign, anyway. 
They celebrate a round doeen days of humili¬ 
ation at the hands of foreign invaders or 
Interventionists. 

Not only that. After so many years of 
Incessant warfare, they must blanch at the 
prospect of more and yet more American 
bombs hwled into their country. More 
American than Soviet armament is still 
being fired at our American boys in Korea— 
American armament that was orl|^nally 
conveyed to the Communists by surrender¬ 
ing Nationalists. It was conveyed In such 
quantity that the Communists called Chlang 
Kai-shek during the high point of tbe sur¬ 
renders. their "supply sergeant." Yet Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur Is proposing, and the ad¬ 
ministration has given way In part to him, 
to restore Chlang to that role. It must be 
bitter tea to tbe Chinese farmer as be tries 
to plow his war-soaked fields in Intervals of 
oppression and extortion. If Communist 
China is as weakened as General MacArthur 
says, why Interfere with the disintegration, 
and give the Communists a rallying point In 
American Intervention? 

It is the past help to the Communist 
supply sergeant that should have been pon¬ 
dered before new help was sent. It Is this 
past help, and the tribulations of our boys 
In Korea arising from its Impact, that should 
be pondered before we loose hot words as 
well as criticism upon our allies for sup¬ 
plying our enemies with strategic materials. 
Our allies are struggling to their feet after 
two grueling contests in a generation with a 
world aggressor. Their full recovery is In¬ 
hibited by the partition of Europe. In the 
old days the Industrial west traded with the 
agricultural east in a S 3 r 8 tem which gave 
Exunpe a high standard of living. The di¬ 
vision has shattered this system, and an all- 
out blockade In the Far East would deal 
Western Euro^ie another blow at Its economy 
which it will certainly not sustain as an ally 
of the blockaders. Western Europe would 
suffer far more than a self-contained Chln^i 
(when not Russian-contained) from a com¬ 
plete blockade, and so, Incidentally, would 
Japan and every other Aslan country. More¬ 
over, Western Europe, seeing the diversion of 
American naval power, would see their mili¬ 
tary security Jeopardized as well as their 
economic security. 

The President took for granted a knowledge 
of some of these repercussions of the Mac¬ 
Arthur policy. He concentrated mainly 
upon the assertion of hls belief in the policy 
of going along with the United Nations. He 
rested his case upon a common policy with 
our allies. "We cannot go It alone In Asia," 
ho declared, "and go It in company in 
Europe.” He Is abundantly right. If there 
were a break in Asia, there would be a break 
In Europe, and Europe’s bases and Industrial 
resources would then be denied to American 
arms. To be sure, a coalition policy in wag¬ 
ing a limited war in Korea requires patience. 
But any other policy would, as the President 
said, be playing the Kremlin game, which is 
"to drive a wedge between us and the other 
free nations," as well as to see us get bogged 
down In Asia. 


fProm tbe Washington BtarJ 
General MacArthur and the U. N.—Failure 
To MSntion United Nations Seen as Clue 
TO Current Dispute; Can United States 
Go IT ALOxns? 

(By Ihomas L. Stokes) 

Sometimes a simple clue will open up a 
seemingly complex mystery. 

As, for Instance, the failure of Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur even to mention the United 
Nations in his recent speech to Congress. 

And now. reinforcing this clue, bis col¬ 
loquy with the 83-year-old Senator Green, 
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Democrat, of Rhode Island, which lights up. 
like a star shell, the whole mass of testimony 
belore the combined Senate Armed Services- 
Forelgn Relations Committees relating to 
Korea and Far East policy. 

Senator Qseen wanted to know if the 
United States wouldn't be going alone, with¬ 
out the other United Nations, If we adopted 
the general's program for lending support to 
General Chiang Kai-shek's troops to invade 
China and for bombarding Chinese coast 
cities and establishing a blockade. The gen- 
eral said he could not testify about the 
United Nations. When asked about his own 
expectations, he replied: 

“My hope would be, of course, that the 
United Nations would see the wisdom and 
utility of that course, but if they did not 
I still believe that the interest of the United 
States being the predominant one in Korea, 
would require our action." 

“Alone?" asked the Senator, 

“Alone, if necessary,” the general replied. 
"If the other nations of the world haven't got 
enough sense to see where appeasement leads 
after the appeasement which led to the Sec¬ 
ond Woild War in Europe, if they can't see 
exactly the road that they are following In 
Asia, why then, we had better protect our¬ 
selves and go It alone." 

Alone? In the hard and cruel sort of 
world today. Alone? 

TTie general, certainly a great military 
strategist, here seems to reveal a lack of un¬ 
derstanding of over-all political considera¬ 
tions, of the essential meaning of the United 
Nations, itself, which is the reason for our 
being in Korea, and of the world-wide cal¬ 
culations upon which our policy necessarily 
must be based if we are to win a world-wide 
struggle. These include the adherence and 
support of friends and allies without whose 
help we could not possibly sustain ourselves. 

This common front, which from time to 
time may require policy adjustments and 
compromises. Is the very essence of collective 
security. Nor does that mean “appease¬ 
ment," a word bandied around too loosely 
of late. 

It Is not necessary for a general In the 
field to understand all of this to win battles, 
and General MacArthur has won battles. 
But. by the same token, a general who can 
win battles Is not thereby qualified to set 
himself up to direct policy which must, per¬ 
force, go far beyond the area in which he 
operates. That Is what General MacArthur 
sought to do, and still is assuming to do, 
without portfolio, so to speak. 

Tlie policy-making Job is the function of 
the civilian government which must operate 
on all fronts in such a world-wide contest as 
that In which we are engaged. It must take 
account of the needs and requirements of 
those fronts, including the political, and 
meet them in the manner best adapted to 
the whole problem at hand. 

Unwittingly, the general, himself, has con¬ 
fessed publicly to the indictment upon which 
he was removed and has, simultaneously, 
offered the final, clinching argument for 
supremacy of the civilian government over 
the military. That not only has been our 
tradition, but in sustaining it, in the past, 
Presidents have had to confront military 
figures ns popular In their day ns the general 
is In this, and weather the same sort of pub¬ 
lic uproar. 

In other similar episodes In the past, too, 
there have been Members of Congrejjs who 
Joined In the procession and the outcry to 
promote political interests, and congres¬ 
sional committees investigating, and efforts 
to give Congress the reins. But always, in 
the end, this all has passed. 

Now, as to practical considerations of to¬ 
day. What would happen under the Mac¬ 
Arthur “go it alone” policy to the stability 
and energy we have helped to pump into the 
United Nations so that it stood up and met 
the first open challenge of aggression? To 


the friendships we have so carefully built up 
through the Marshall plan and the Atlantic 
Pact which, at the same time have brought 
economic and military strength to our side? 
And what would be the effect on the people 
of China, with whom we always have been 
friends, if the United States should “go it 
alone” In all-out war bn their teeming cities? 

Alone? 

Hardly. 


Excise Tax on Cigarettes and Tobacco 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBIH 

OP VIRCXNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, consider¬ 
able interest has been aroused by the 
proposal to increase the excise tax on 
cigarettes and tobacco generally. To¬ 
bacco is taxed more than any other com¬ 
modity with the possible exception of 
alcohol. Tobacco has been one of the 
principal agricultural commodities ex¬ 
ported from the United States since 
colonial days. Presently it is the main 
source of income for more than 800,000 
farm families in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Tobacco is the product 
primarily of the labor required to pro¬ 
duce it. It is estimated that about 480 
man-hours are required to produce an 
acre of tobacco. 

Dr. J. L. Maxton, extension agricul¬ 
tural ecoonmist at the Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute, has made a study re¬ 
cently on cigarette costs and tobacco 
taxation. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an analysis of this 
study made by Dr. Maxton, which I think 
Is indeed revealing and which I hope 
will be helpful to the Members of the 
House in dealing with the proposed in¬ 
crease in tax on cigarettes and tobacco, 
as in my opinion any further increase in 
the excise tax on cigarettes will result 
in decreasing consumption which will 
disrupt our economy. 

The analysis follows: 

A recent statistical release by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics gives a general 
breakdown of the cost of cigarettes from 
1926 to 1950, inclusive. 

In 1926 the average retail price of a pack¬ 
age of 20 cigarettes was 14.6 cents. Of this 
sum the farmer receives 1.30 cents, the 
manufacturer and leaf dealer 4.0 cents, dis¬ 
tributor 3.2 cents, and Federal and State 
governments for taxes 6.1 cents. 

By 1950 the average retail price of a pack¬ 
age of 20 cigarettes was 20.1 cents. Of this 
sum the farmer received 2.9 cents, the manu¬ 
facturer and leaf dealer 4.0 cents, the dis¬ 
tributor 3.9 cents, and Federal and State 
goveriunents for taxes 9.3 cents. 

In 1950 the manufacturer, leaf dealer, and 
distributor reecived 40 percent of the retail 
price of cigarettes. Federal and State govern¬ 
ments received 46 percent of the retail price 
of cigarettes and the farmer-producer re¬ 
ceived only 14 percent. 

Any further increase In the excise taxes 
on cigarettes by Federal or State govern¬ 
ments may be expected to result in de¬ 
creases in consumption with bad effects to 
our economy. 

The price mechanism is exceedingly deli¬ 
cate. With controls on acreage in the form 


of acreage allotments and controls on mar¬ 
keting in the form of marketing quotas both 
the tobacco growers’ hands are effectively 
tied. It hardly seems fair then, with the 
producers’ hands tied by controls, that 
Federal and State governments should take 
turns slapping his face with increased taxes 
on the manufactured product. It is accepted 
as sound economics that price Increases not 
accompanied by corresponding income in¬ 
creases result in consumption decreases. 
Many of the cigarette smokers are white- 
collar T^orkers (not members of any labor 
union), whose Incomes have not been in¬ 
creased in the last year in proportion to 
their increases in living costs. The only 
alternative for this group is to go into debt 
or decrease their tobacco consumption. 
Since the Federal policy for controlling in¬ 
flation has been to tighten credit controls 
their only recourse is to smoke fewer ciga¬ 
rettes or switch to consumption of some 
cheaper alternative such as smoking tobacco. 

Tobacco somehow in the past has become 
considered as a luxury item. ECA how¬ 
ever, considers it a necessity as an incentive 
good and has shipped hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth to European, Asiatic, and 
other countries under its rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram. In most foreign lands It is a better 
trading item than food or money Itself, 
therefore is considered a necessity. Frankly, 
the time is at hand to approach this matter 
realistically with a full and open discussion 
on the matter of Justification for the taxa¬ 
tion of tobacco. 

It is a product that lends itself to taxa¬ 
tion because of ease of collection. But 
surely ease of collection of taxes is no justi¬ 
fication of Itself for taxation. Taxation 
should be based on Income or ability to pay 
to be fair. The taxes collected from many 
users of cigarettes are collected from people 
who are in the lowest-lncome classes. It 
would appear that an open airing of the 
whole matter of tobacco taxes, their Justi¬ 
fication, the effect on consumption and on 
tobacco producers and similar considerations 
Is in order. We owe such action to our¬ 
selves In the name of progress. 


Central Intelligence Agency Reports 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Ex-Head Asserts CIA Reports 
Should Have Gone to MacArthur." from 
the Washington Star of today. The 
article deals with a statement by Rear 
Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, head of 
the CIA from June 1946 to October 1, 
1950, regarding reports by the Central 
Intelligence Agency on conditions in 
Korea. 

There being xio objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ex-Head Asserts CIA Reports Should Have 
Gone to MacArthur 

Honolulu, May 10. —The man who once 
headed the Central Intelligence Agency said 
yesterday he believed it was Washington's 
responsibility to supply General MacArthur 
any available evidence on Chinese Red 
mobilization in Manchuria. 
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CIA operations have figured In the hear¬ 
ings now in progress in Washington over 
the removal of General MacArthur from his 
commands. 

General MacArthur has said Washington 
failed to report to him on the shift of the 
Chinese Third and Fourth Field Armies from 
China Into Manchuria. 

Bear Adm. Roscoe H. Hlllenkoetter, head 
of CIA from June, 1940 to October 1, 1950, 
said In an interview that CIA was responsible 
for reporting such strategic Intelligence as 
Chinese troop movements to Manchuria. 

NORMAL PROCEOUIUE 

Normal procedure, he said, was for CIA to 
report to the President, the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
would be normal for the Joint Chiefs to 
advise General MacArthur, he added. 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said he did not 
remember prior to October 1 any reports of 
Chinese troop shifts into Manchuria. And 
he added he knew nothing of CIA operations 
since Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, the present 
CIA chief, replaced him. 

The Chinese Reds Intervened In Korea In 
late October. 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said CIA had cordial 
and effective relations with General Mac- 
Arthur’s Par East command up to the time he 
left the intelligence post. 

CAN’T PREDICT INTENTIONS 

President Truman told a news confer¬ 
ence last week that General MacArthur had 
denied CIA operations In Tokyo until per¬ 
suaded by General Smith. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, in New York, called that "tommy- 
rot.” 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said CIA could not 
be called on to report more than the loca¬ 
tion and estimate of the capabilities of any 
Chinese troops In Manchuria. 

"To predict the intentions of the enemy, 
real or potential, you would need a crystal 
ball," he added. 


Free Trade Marches On 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday» April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here¬ 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Congressional Record the following 
article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal under date of May 9, 
1951: 

Tariff Trade—Unttfd States Will Slash 
Duty 25 to 60 Percent on Tenth op Im¬ 
ports Now Taxed—In "I^urn, 16 Nations 
W n.L Make Minor Cuts on Twentieth op 
United States Exports —TV, Tulips, and 
Taximeters 

(By Ray Cromley) 

Washington.— Uncle Sam has agreed on 
a new "horse trade.” 

T’- e United States will cut tariffs on a siza¬ 
ble chunk of our imports from all countries-* 
heavily. 

In return, nine countries will reduce their 
tariffs on United States goods—modestly. 
Six others agreed to minor concessions. 

It figures out this way: 

The United States will cut tariffs from 25 
to 60 percent on a tenth of all the goods on 
which we now charge import duties. 

In return, the United States v/ill get tariff 
cuts from the 15 lorelgn countries on less 


than one-twentleth of United States exports. 
Most of these outs will be trivial. 

thistt-countbt confab 

That in a nutshell is the result of the 80- 
oountry tariff conference just ended at Tor¬ 
quay, England, after 8 months of discussions. 

One conference paradox: The United 
States tariff talks with Britain broke down— 
because the British were unwilling to make 
any Important concessions to us. Yet Britain 
will be one of the big gainers from United 
States tariff cuts. 

"That’s because the cuts we give to one 
country, wo automatically give to every 
country, even to those countries that won’t 
cooperate.” says one official. 

Another conference paradox: 16 countries 
at Torquay announced they were raising 
some of their tariffs. France, for example, 
said she was raising duties on 38 types of 
goods. 

Theoretically, these 16 countries made 
new tariff cuts to make up for the ones they 
raised. Mostly, though, the concessions they 
renounced were greater than the new cuts 
they offered In exchange. 

United States tariff cuts will have a mixed 
effect here. 

Consumers will get many goods cheaper, 
if price hikes don’t wipe out the effects of 
lowered duties. United States producers 
face hotter foreign competition on the Amer¬ 
ican market. 

Cuts by the United States cover thousands 
of goods across the board. They will range 
from mop cloths and clothing through 
raisins and figs to lead, aluminum, machin¬ 
ery, and tobacco. Even the opium duty was 
cut in half. 

delight fob TOPER.q 

Party goers should be delighted. Cham¬ 
pagnes will get in a little cheaper. Bo will 
French and Italian wines. Also, French laces 
and perfumes. Canadian whiskeys are in¬ 
cluded, too—but not Scotch. 

If you're a teetotaler, you get In on this 
too—with a cut on grape-juice duties. 

The levy on Canadian caviar was cut in 
half; on Imported orchids also. The foreign- 
made gold or platlum Jewelry you might 
want for a party dress—If you can afford 
It—will be taxed a little less as it comes In. 
Metal users from war manufacturers to auto 
and refrigerator makers will get a little 
relief. 

Duties on key metals and minerals like 
lead, bismuth, chrome, zirconium, vanadium, 
and barium will be cut squarely in half. So 
will tariffs on boron, strontium, thorium, and 
silicon. Tariffs on titanium, pig Iron, ferro¬ 
manganese. zinc, and aluminum will be cut 
from 20 percent to 30 percent. 

If you’re a smoker, these new tariffs may 
help you, too. The duties on cigars and 
cheroots will be sliced In half, Unstemmed 
cigarette leaf tobacco duties will be reduced 
a quarter. 

PISTOLS AND HORSERADISH 

If you're more Interested in what your 
wife puts on the table, there are reductions 
In duties on cheeses, frozen blackberries, 
grapes, bananas, horseradish, and candled 
apricots and peaches. 

If you’re a gardener and like Holland 
tulips, or narcissuses, tariffs on Imported 
bulbs will be reduced a little. 

Then there are cuts on cocoa and choco¬ 
late, on Italian matches, on tanning extract, 
French garters, drawing Ink. Korean iodine, 
lampblack, white lead, mica, German razors, 
telescopes, swords, and sewing machines—to 
say nothing of Swedish taximeters. German 
pistols and revolvers, Turkish licorice. Bra¬ 
zilian plywood, Canadian cream, French post 
cards, Norwegian fish cakes and acetic acids. 
Musical instruments and radios and tele¬ 
vision are Included, too, along with a host 
of other goods, important and trivial. 

Many American businessmen are going to 
be worried by these tariff cuts. There are 


00 -peroent lower duties on many types of 
clocks and clock movements and parts, for 
example. 

American canners won't be happy about 
the 40-percent cut which United States dip¬ 
lomats promised on Imported canned salmon. 

ZARTHENWABX and FILBERTS 

American makers may be miffed by the 
lowered rates In store for Italian earthen¬ 
ware. 

American nut growers—who have been 
complaining about tariffs being too low— 
won't be happy that United States nego¬ 
tiators promised not to raise duties on im¬ 
ported filberts. American fig, grape, and 
raisin growers will be bothered about the 
new low rates on these Imported fruits. 

American manufacturers are going to be 
bothered by growing competition from West 
German exporters. A key to what’s coming 
shows up in the United States tariff cuts won 
by German negotiators. 

The Germans argued for and won lowered 
United States duties on china, chlnaware, 
drawing instruments, clocks, and on wool 
yarns and a wide variety of toys. Harmonica 
tariffs were slashed in half; camera duties a 
quarter. Duties on some conl-tar chemicals 
were cut in half. A wide range of German 
machinery will also get in cheaper. 

United States exporters will reap some 
benefits from these tariff cuts. 

If you are an American fruit exporter 
you'll get a number of breaks. Several coun¬ 
tries cut tariffs on typewriters and other 
olflee machinery and equipment. Some con¬ 
cessions were made to United States exports 
of tires, passenger cars, and trucks. 

Canada cut tariffs on many types of ma¬ 
chinery. and on many iron and steel products. 
Brazil reduced levies on electilc motors and 
dynamos. Peru cut duties on some eiectri.cal 
equipment. Korea cut tariffs on wheat flour, 
Norway on some kinds of tractors and grind¬ 
ing, boring, and drilling machinery. 

State Department offlciuls say the Ameri¬ 
cans who export to Canada and Western Ger¬ 
many will be the biggest beneficiaries. Can¬ 
ada seemingly made the biggest concessions 
of any country on the list—except lor the 
United States, of course. 

Officials here say it’s not certain when 
these new tariff rates will take effect. Some 
will start In June. Others will be put Into 
effect gradually between June and November 
this year as the conference countries ratify 
the Torquay agreements. Each of the 147 
separate Torquay agreements will go into 
effect 1 month after the countries concerned 
ratify. 


Letter of Jack Allen, of Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, although I 
have never had the privilege of visltini? 
the great State of California I have en¬ 
joyed making the acquaintance of many 
California Members In the HouF.e of 
Representatives. I have what I believe 
to be a rather startling story cf interest 
to all the Members of the House. 

I own a small heating company in 
Akron, Ohio, and am listed in Dun & 
Bradstreet as its president. I am known 
to be a successful small-business man 
and have never been known to be a sucker 
for fast operators. Nor am I a race¬ 
track fan in any sense of the word. 
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The letter printed below was received 
in my office in Akron and as stated the 
writer called collect on the morning of 
April 26. My efficient secretary there 
answered the phone and informed Jack 
Allen that although I was the president 
of William H. Ayres, Inc., he would have 
to call me in Washington as I was now 
a Member of Congress. Mr. Allen re¬ 
plied; “What, he’s a Congressman!” and 
hung up. No doubt he had heard of the 
Kefauver committee. 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in this letter: 

Allen Lewis Co. Enterprises. 

Los Angeles, April 17,1951, 
Mr. William H. Ayres, 

Akron, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Ayres: On Thursday, April 26, 
1951, at Jamaica, Long Island, racetrack In 
New York, there will be a horse entered 
which, I have every reason to believe, will be 
of great interest to you. It is my sincere 
belief that this horse will win at good odds. 

Relative to the above-mentioned transac¬ 
tion, I will take the liberty of calling you 
on that date collect. If you are Interested, 
kindly accept my call. 

Should you desire any further informa¬ 
tion, feel free to contact me at your earliest 
convenience. 

Looking forward to our conversation. 

Yours truly. 

Jack Allen. 


MacArthur Controversy and American 
Destiny 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. May 10, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. Mr. Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann has, in the following arti¬ 
cle, posed some questions which are cer¬ 
tainly worthy of our attention: 

The Question of American Destiny 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

This miLst surely be the first time In all 
human experience that a people has con¬ 
ducted a council of war in the presence of 
its actual and possible enemies. 

The hearings, to be sure, are not open to 
television and the transcript of the testi¬ 
mony is being subjected to a certain amount 
of censonshlp. But what Is being cen.so7’ed 
must be of little interest, let us say to Moscow 
and to Peiping, as compared with what is 
being brought out. 

The censor is deleting certain military facts 
and estimates which, assuming that they 
arc not known, would enable our adversarie.s 
to measure more accurately the efficiency of 
our Intelligence services and of their own. 
The censor is not deleting the conflicting 
war plans and conflicting political ideals over 
which this country, and even its professional 
military leaders, are so bitterly divided. 
Whatever the outcome of this public coun¬ 
cil of war—this farthest north in superpub- 
licity, this unique case of open strategy open¬ 
ly arrived at—Moscow and Peiping will know 
it as soon as we do. 

They know what General MacArthur and 
the Republicans would do If they could get 
the better of President Truman and the 
Democrats. They have weeks, perhaps 


months, to work out their reply In case the 
MacArthur policy wins out. They know also, 
more or less accurately, what President Tru¬ 
man Intends not to do. If he can rebut the 
MacArthur party. They can choose to make 
It hard or easy for the Truman policy; they 
can play the war to get whatever result they 
think Is desirable, to entangle us more or 
to entangle us less, knowing at all times as 
much about our Intentions as we know our¬ 
selves. 

The controversy Itself covers a lot of 
ground and turns on a series of great issues. 
Some of them are deep and far-reaching. 
When the general was speaking It seemed 
at times that there was at issue the very 
conception of the American destiny. Is the 
American destiny now an imperial destiny? 
Or is It the American destiny to be the pro¬ 
tector and the promoter of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity and of the western civilization which 
Is at home within It? 

At the bottom of the whole controversy, 
which did not begin this year, or last year, 
but has smoldered on since long before the 
World War, there Is a profound conflict of 
view about what Is the American destiny. 

Thi.s conflict Is older than MacArthur and 
Marshall and Truman, not to speak of Taft 
and Knowland and Wherry. It goes back 
at least as far as the Spanish-American War 
and the conquest of the Philippine.s. It Is 
not going to be settled soon, and we shall 
be arguing it for a long time to come. 

As we argue it we should realize that it 
Is a great, indeed a noble, controversy. It 
turns upon whether, like all our predecessors 
in the days when they rose to power, wo 
must become, and wish to become, the 
masters of an empire which we rule for our 
glory and for its benefit—or whether we wish 
to be the first servants ol a community of 
free nations, all of them the big and the 
small alike, the heirs with us and the cus¬ 
todians with us of the western civilization 
which originated In the Mediterranean and 
has expanded about the Atlantic Ocean. 

But though this controversy—the truly 
great and enduring American debate—can¬ 
not be settled and concluded In these hear¬ 
ings, or In the next election, it Is, I believe, 
the norcs.sary context for undcr.standing 
General MacArthur’s views and the oppo¬ 
sition to them. 

The incalculable risks—Incalculable by his 
own ficlmi.s.sion—which General MacArthur 
wishes to accept by making war on China 
are simply incomprehensible if nothing more 
Is at stake than to bring about a cease-fire 
in Korea and the withdrawal from Korea 
of the Chine.se—and presumably al.so the 
American— armies. The risks that General 
MacArthur wishes to take become compre¬ 
hensible only In the context of the general’s 
vision—his vision of the Pacific Ocean as 
an American lake and of Japan as lying with¬ 
in tlie sphere of American power and of 
China, with Chiang restored, brought with¬ 
in the American sphere of Influence. 

The general's proposal to risk a third 
world war in order to end war in Korea 
sounds, when one first hears it. like a case of 
wishing to burn down the barn to roast the 
pig. The risks are fantastically greater than 
any advantage that could be got out of tak¬ 
ing them. 

Buo his proposals take on a different look 
if we recognize that his objective is American 
paramountry In the Par East—in Japan, 
Korea, and China. That would be, that has 
often been, the kind of objective worth a 
world war, which empire builders have 
worked for. But there wdll be many of us, 
most of us I truly believe, who think the 
prospect of such an empire a dreary one, 
likely to destroy not only American freedom, 
as wo have known It. but also the desire to 
use power generously, which is so very 
American. 


United States Occupation Policy in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. Speaker, in Febru¬ 
ary General Eisenhower addressed a 
joint meeting of Members of Congress 
and established his now famous position 
on Germany, stating: 

I personally think that there has to be a 
political platform achieved, an understand¬ 
ing that will contemplate an eventual and 
an earned equality on the part of that na¬ 
tion before we should start to talk about In¬ 
cluding units of Germans in any kind of 
army. 

Shortly thereafter, I compared the oc¬ 
cupation policy in Germany under High 
Commissioner I^cCloy with this position 
in a speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives raising the subjects of 
the decartelization and denazification 
programs and the Nazi war criminals, 
and again suggested an investigation of 
our occupation policy in Western Ger¬ 
many as part of our foreign policy. In 
response to this expression of views I 
have now received a detailed letter from 
High Commissioner McCloy, which 
should be of great interest to all who are 
concerned about our occupation policy 
there. The seriousness of the situation 
is underscored and the dangers evi¬ 
denced by the success of Ultra-National¬ 
ist and neo-Nazi parties in recent elec¬ 
tions in lower Saxony and Austria. A 
firm and knowledgeable occupation 
policy in Western Germany was never 
more necessary than now. High Com- 
miSwSioner McCloy has given me his per¬ 
mission to release these parts of his letter 
and I append them hereto: 

United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. 

APO 757-A. Frankfurt. April 18, 1951. 
The Honorable J. K. Javits, 

Houfsc of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Javits: Thank you for your letter 
of February 8, 1951. Although I have replied 
to a later letter from you, which reply in 
part covers some of the material in this let¬ 
ter, I have thought it wise to go over the 
field covered in your earlier letter In some 
detail, I am sorry of the delay in answering, 
hut these letters take time to prepare and 
the pre.ssures have been particularly heavy 
in the past few months. 

On the matter of a congressional investi¬ 
gation. I have already given my views. I still 
believe that such an investigation would not 
be In the American interest in the pre.sent 
situation. 

Mo.st of the specific points raised In your 
resolution will be fully reported on at the 
appropriation hearings in Congress in tlie 
next few weeks. They are all fair and im¬ 
portant questions, but I tlilnk they can be 
satisfactorily answered either at tiiat time 
or found in the carefully prepared reports 
which this office makes quarterly in Ger¬ 
many. As I have said before, it Is of the 
greatest importance in Germany and Europe 
today that the United States avoid giving 
the impression of disagreement and lack of 
clarity about its foreign pulley—and this I 
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believe woxUd be the Inevitable effect of the 
investigation you propose. However, should 
it be decided to hold such an investigation, 
this office will naturally do evexythlng to 
cooperate with you. 

Before I go Into details of your letter and 
the speech which you enclose, Z should like 
to make a few general observations regard¬ 
ing the problem of Germany. I have now 
been fairly directly oonoemed with United 
States policy in this country since 1941 when 
I became Assistant Secretary of War. I 
think I have gained some understanding of 
the problems we have to contend with, and 
X have had some share in the development of 
the policy to meet those problems. Though 
In one or another respect there have been 
changes in policy, there has been no change 
regarding our over-all objective regarding 
the extirpation of naaism and the fostering 
of democracy in Germany. It has been very 
clearly realised that stamping out na s ism 
is not only a matter of defeating it in a 
war>~it means changing the social and cul¬ 
tural conditions out of which it developed, 
and creating conditions which will lead to 
democratic developments. 

This I take to be our major objective still. 
Any policy which forgot what our stake in a 
democratic Germany is. or which assumed 
that our democratic objective could be sacri- 
floed to other more expedient aims, would be 
criminally negligent and dangerous. 

This brings me to your letter, in which you 
place great emphasis on General Elsenhower's 
report on Germany. You apparently believe 
that the policy as stated by General Eisen¬ 
hower is different from the policy of HICOG 
in Germany. On this, as I Indicated In my 
earlier letter, I am unable to agree with you. 
The policy of the United States in Germany, 
as I have understood and carried it out, has 
from the days of General Clay had as one of 
its alms what General Elsenhower admirably 
summed up In the words "eventual and 
earned equality." The Ijondon Conference 
of 1948. that at New York, and then at Brus¬ 
sels, have all dealt with a Germany pro¬ 
gressively regaining her place in the family 
of nations. The policy expressed by the 
Foreign Ministers at all these meetings has 
each time made clear that the progress which 
Germany makes toward equality depends 
upon the German people themselves. 

The present dlscussionc concerning Ger¬ 
man participation in western defense are 
wholly consistent with this policy. It is still 
our objective to prevent a militaristic Ger¬ 
many from coming into being. It is still a 
matter of grave concern to us that Germany 
be a peaceful and democratic nation. We 
have no need to sacrifice these objectives by 
proposing that Germany contribute to the 
defense of the west. 

It is true that in some quarters, both 
American and German, there has arisen a 
feeling that the present situation is such 
that the United States is now inclined to 
"buy" or bid for German participation In 
European defense at the cost of our demo¬ 
cratic objectives. I have taken every occa¬ 
sion to combat this notion In public state¬ 
ments and in practice. By this time, it Is 
not a widespread notion any longer in Ger- 
msmy. though it still seems to be held in the 
United States, since even the Landsberg deci- . 
sions were treated in this light by a section 
of the American press. 

I should like to say a few words on this 
subject too. because in your press release 
of February 2 you refer to the decisions as 
though they were related to the political 
situation in Germany, and the issue of 
German participation in particular. 

The fact is that I appointed the Clemency 
Board in March 1950, long before there was 
any thought of German participation. I 
appointed the Board because I considered 
it a fundamental principle of American 
justice that persons accused shall have a 
right of eppcal. I call your attention to 
the fact that unlike criminal cases in the 


United States or England, there was no 
provision for these oases to have further 
court review for possible errors of law or 
fact after they had been passed on by the 
court of first instance. 

The Board's report and my own examina¬ 
tion of the cases were made entirely in the 
context of "justice American style," as you 
put It. and without regard to political pres¬ 
sures of any kind. I am sending you a copy 
of a pamphlet which we have prepared on 
the Landsberg decisions. I hope you will 
look through it. I recommend especially 
to your attention the introduction to the 
Clemency Board’s report which begins on 
page 13. I also call your attention to the 
fact that the Board submitted its report 
in August 1960, a month before the matter 
German participation was first raised at the 
New York Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

As for the particular case of Alfried Krupp. 
I find it difficult to understand the reaction 
on any other basis than the effect of a no¬ 
torious name. After a detailed study of this 
case. 1 was convinced that Alfried Krupp 
deserved clemency. Certainly there was 
reasonable doubt that he was responsible 
for the policies of the Krupp Co., in which 
he occupied a rather junior position. I also 
found it very doubtful that he had any re¬ 
sponsibility for the use of slave labor in 
the Krupp plant. It is true that the name 
Krupp stands os a symbol of evil, of 
the German armaments industry. I was not 
concerned with a symbol. Instead, I had to 
decide on the extent of the guilt of a specific 
individual. Alfried Krupp. Others whose 
responsibility was greater than his had been 
given lighter sentences (and had been re¬ 
leased) for the same crimes for which he 
was convicted. Moreover, it was this man’s 
father, not the defendant, who helped 
finance Hitler and who was the directing 
force of the Krupp works. I am inclined 
to think that the son took his place in the 
dock largely because his father was on his 
death bed at the time. Certainly he would 
not have occupied as prominent a place if 
his father had likewise been tried. 

Finally, I should like to say that by rea¬ 
son of the Landsberg decisions, I believe that 
the true natiue of the Nazi crimes, their 
depth and extent and their motivation, are 
better known and understood today in Ger¬ 
many than they have ever been. We have 
sent out 780,000 copies of this pamphlet In 
Germany. More people have read and 
thought about tbe Nazi crimes than ever was 
the case during the trials, and the latter can 
no longer be dismissed as merely the law of 
the victor over the vanquished. 

Germany is progressing. It has yet to 
meet the great tests of Its final status. They 
may not come for 10 or 16 years. The new 
Government has been In existence for little 
more than 1 year. Nazis do not control the 
Government. It is controlled by resistance 
people, former Weimar people, large repre¬ 
sentations of labor, Socialists, and Conserva¬ 
tives. but they are far from Nazis and Just 
as fine people as the Liberals. There are 
on the outer fringes some Communists and 
some old Nazis. That is the present order 
of the German Government. 

Sincerely, 

John J. McClot. 


School Safely Patrol 


eztSnsion of remarks 

OF 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this week 
nd the Nation’s Capital will be the 


scene of an invasion by *23,000 of Amer¬ 
ica’s Onest young citizens. 

The young people of whom I speak are 
members of school safety patrol units 
throughout the United States. 

These boys and girls are carrying out 
in magnificent fashion a very vital 
task—the task of guarding the safety of 
their schoolmates en route to and from 
school. 

They receive no pay. They are at their 
posts early in the morning and stay un¬ 
til the last each evening. Their noon 
hours are seldom their own, and they 
remain on duty even in the most in¬ 
clement weather. 

Therein lies the foundation of good 
citizenship. Devotion to service to their 
fellow students without thought of com¬ 
pensation brands these boys and girls as 
citizens from whom we can expect lead¬ 
ership in the years to come. 

I am happy to pay tribute to all these 
fine young people. I am particularly 
pleased to do so since 112 of these at¬ 
tending the fifteenth national assembly 
here this week end are from my own 
Sixteenth Ohio District. 

It is especially fitting that a group 
from Canton, Ohio, should be here for 
this assembly, for Mr. Harry Staley, 
of Canton, was one of the originators 
of the school safety patrol program. 

Mr. Staley, a member of the Canton 
Automobile Club and the Canton Board 
of Education, became aware of the need 
for some type of safety program. 

In 1924 he establish^ a system which 
was widely adopted, and which became 
one of the primary bases for the School 
Safety Patrol system in use throughout 
the Nation today. 

I know that Mr. Staley would be very 
pleased and very proud if he were able 
to be in this city this week end, for the 
school safety patrol program has de¬ 
veloped into the fine organization which 
he must have envisioned. 


Congreis Should Extend Hospitalization, 
Medical Care, Compensation, and 
Other Benefits to Korean Veterans on 
Same Basis as Has Been Provided for 
World War 11 Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOEL EVINS 

OP TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
hope that the House will see fit to take 
immediate action upon this resolution. 
House Joint Resolution 257, which the 
leadership is today proposing in order to 
extend to our new veterans—the vet¬ 
erans of the Korean conflict—the rights 
and benefits allowed to veterans of World 
War II. This is long overdue and cer¬ 
tainly to delay further would only multi¬ 
ply the instances of inconvenience and 
injustice which have inevitably de¬ 
veloped. 

This resolution would grant to vet¬ 
erans of the Korean war the same rights 
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and benefits as have heretofore been 
provided under the law to the veterans 
of World War n —^including hospitaliza¬ 
tion. medical care and other benefits and 
entitlements including compensation 
and pensions, but not including veterans 
education and training benefits. This 
latter veterans benefit program is yet to 
be enacted. 

In this connection. Mr. Speaker. I have 
heretofore introduced in this Congress 
bills to provide Korean veterans with 
hospitalization and medical care and 
also compensation and pensions—bene¬ 
fits similar tD those provisions of law 
affecting World War II veterans, I had 
hoped that action might have been ob¬ 
tained in this regard long before now. 
Such action has been incumbent upon 
us for a long period of time and I am most 
pleased that the sentiment has developed 
for taking such action and passing this 
meritorious legislation for the protection 
of our new veterans. Certainly no de¬ 
bate or long discussion is needed or 
necessary—this is a case of simple justice 
to our men fighting In Korea, our new 
veterans and our future veterans. I 
commend the leadership of the House in 
proposing action in this particular. So 
let us act now. 


Should Give Priority to Perjury 
Prosecutions 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN BELL WlUIAMS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 6 issue of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger: 

Should Give Priority to Perjury 
Prosecutions 

Mlssisslppians, with a decent concern and 
consideration for their State’s good name 
and that of the Democratic Party In Missis¬ 
sippi, welcome the Washington announce¬ 
ment that the records compiled by the Sen¬ 
ate committee which investigated charges of 
sales of Federal jobs in the State are to be 
turned over to the Justice Department for 
possible criminal prosecutions of persons in¬ 
volved. 

Many of these Mlssisslppians may share 
the attitude expressed by Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson as a witness in Washington 
when he said: "If I were sitting as Judge, I 
would be inclined to quit those who were 
forced to buy the Jobs and prosecute to the 
limit those who forced them to make the 
contributions." 

Much of the testimony made it very clear, 
however, that fair and effective prosecution 
of any job sellers would be seriously handi¬ 
capped, if not made impossible, unless pre¬ 
ceded by perjury prosecutions to bring out 
the facts, to determine who lied and who 
told the truth, who can be believed under 
oath and who cannot. 

Two of the three Senators who conducted 
the hearings in Jackson declared at their 
conclusion that much perjury had been com¬ 
mitted. 


*’There is bound to have been some per¬ 
jury committed," Senator John L. McClel¬ 
lan, a Democrat, declared. 

"There was a lot of perjured testimony," 
Senator Karl Mundt, North Dakota Repub¬ 
lican, bluntly stated. And he added, "This 
will be referred to the Department of Jus- 
tic.." 

The briefer hearings held since then In 
Washington have produced more sworn testi¬ 
mony directly contradicting some of that 
given here in Jackson. 

For example: Postmaster General Donald¬ 
son is quoted as denouncing as pure false¬ 
hood. sworn testimony by Clarence E. Hood, 
given in Jackson, quotinn; the Postmaster 
General as saying that he wasn’t taking the 
job-selling charges seriously because they 
were made by Mississippi Congressmen trying 
to regain control of patronage. 

"I want to be as forceful as possible," Mr. 
Donaldson was quoted as saying about Hood’s 
testimony, "but all I can say is that it Is 
pure falsehood." 

Washington testimony by Robert M. 
Moore, assistant to Democratic National 
Chairman Boyle, also denied sworn testi¬ 
mony by Jackson witnesses. 

He denied that he has ever told leaders of 
the pro-'Truman Mississippi Democratic 
group that it was all right for them to accept 
contributions for the national committee. 

He denied that Curtis Rogers had offered 
to share with the national committee the 
proceeds of the Mississippi Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner sponsored by that group. 

He denied telling Mrs. C. B. Murphy, of 
Winona, that she would be reimbursed for 
refunds to purchasers of Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner tickets. 

Mr. Moore, in brief, swore that he had no 
knowledge that contributions were being 
made by Mississippi job applicants. 

The Washington testimony thus contra¬ 
dicts much of the testimony offered at the 
hearings in Jackson, and much of the latter 
testimony was so contradictory that the pre¬ 
siding Senators declared that perjury was 
obvious. 

Mlssisslppians would like to see any and 
all Job sellers prosecuted. But just and ef¬ 
fective prosecution requires that the truth, 
the whole truth, be brought out. And that 
cannot be done until juries in perjury trials 
decide who lied and who cannot be believed 
under oath. 


Old Soldiers 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’llVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Daily Eve¬ 
ning Item, Lynn. Mass.; 

Bong Revived—Old Soldiers’ Composer Found 
T o Be Lynn Woman 

The Library of Congress has dlsct rered 
that the barracks ballad resurrected to fame 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur—Old Soldiers 
Never Die, They Just Fade Away—originated 
in a semlsacred song composed in 1858 by one 
of the Singing Hutchlnsons of Lynn. 

According to a reference librarian in the 
Library of Congress music division, the bal¬ 
lad that General MacArthur paraphrased in 
his address before Congress April 19, was 
originally entitled "Kind Words Can Never 


Die." It was composed by Abigail Jemima 
(Abby Hutchinson) Patton. 

She was a member of the famous family of 
troubadours who lived on High Rock. Three 
generations of the Singing Hutchlnsons re¬ 
turned to High Rock after concert tours 
which took them from Boston’s Faneull Hall 
to the California gold field. Pioneers of 
family group singing, they performed for 
Lincoln In the White House and for McClel¬ 
lan’s troops. 

John Hutchinson, "the Bard of Lynn,” gave 
the city the land on which High Rock Tower 
was erected. 

It is not known just when the Kind Words 
song evolved Into the Old Soldiers' version. 
Perhaps during the Civil War, for the Old 
Soldier song was a favorite with Civil War 
veterans. 

"It is curious," said the Government li¬ 
brarian, "how the chorus has survived with¬ 
out the original verses.’’ Except for a note 
or two, the chorus of Old Soldiers is the same 
as when Sister Abby composed Kind Words. 


MacArthur—Ridgway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call attention of the House to the 
following very interesting article by 
Marquis Childs; 

Leadership by Riogway 
(By Marquis Childs) 
healing the split 

The civil war in Washington has pushed 
the Korean war off the front page. Un¬ 
fortunately this has obscured the achieve¬ 
ment of a general who has proved that 
he was right by the only test that counts— 
success in meeting and stopping the enemy. 

While he has now transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Tokyo, the successes in Korea 
owe a lot to the leadership of Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway. To understand this 
Is only necessary to recall the situation pre¬ 
vailing when Ridgway took over last Decem¬ 
ber 26. 

The retreat from North Korea had not been 
halted. There was still talk of disaster. 
Tentative plans were approved In the Penta¬ 
gon to fall back to the old Pusan beach¬ 
head in the south and then to evacuate 
American troops from there to Japan, with 
the remnants of the South Korean army 
going to Okinawa. 

Ridgway was flown out to take over after 
Lt. Gen. Walton Walker was killed In a jeep 
accident on December 23. It was one of 
the darkest periods in the Korean war. 

In 5 months the new commander re¬ 
assembled and regrouped the United Nations 
forces. He put new morale and new con¬ 
viction into an army that was pretty well 
demoralized. As a consequence, the latest 
Chinese Communist offensive has been held 
according to plan. 

The enemy, In the opinion of Lt, Gen. 
James Van Fleet, now In command In the 
field, is preparing another attack. But the 
same confidence prevails that this time, too. 
the Red drive will fail. Here Is an achieve¬ 
ment of the first magnitude, and it should 
not be lost sight of In the midst of this 
snarling mess at home. 

What General Ridgway has done is further 
obscured by the stand that General Mac¬ 
Arthur takes In hls testimony in the Senate 
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Inquiry. I4acArtbur denies that his forces 
were dangerously split in the drive into North 
Korea. He goes so far as to insist that they 
were deployed exactly right and that he 
would not change his orders if he had to do 
it again. 

He insists in the same connection that 
there was no rout, no disorder, as the 
Sighth Army fell back. This, says General 
MacArthur, was a planned retreat. 

News stories written by combat corres¬ 
pondents on the scene at the time were al¬ 
most directly contrary to this. Borne of 
these correspondents have since returned to 
America and in their writings and speeches 
they repeat that the U. N. forces In Korea 
were divided in such a way as to invite the 
enemy into a vacuum in the middle. They 
say that the liaison between the divided 
forces was almost nonexistent and they re- 
al&rm what they wrote at the time about the 
rout that followed the intervention of a com¬ 
paratively small force of Communist Chinese. 

Some correspondents go so far as to say 
that the initial intervention may have been 
by a mere reconnaissance force of four to 
five divisions. After these divisions discov¬ 
ered the true situation, the invasion in mass 
took place. These same correspondents say 
that when the orders were issued from Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo to push to 
the Yalu River, Chinese prisoners were al¬ 
ready being token and that fact reported 
to Tokyo. 

In the light of this contradiction, I should 
like to make a most earnest recommendation 
to the Senate committee. Call before the 
committee under oath some of the able com¬ 
bat correspondents who have seen the Ko¬ 
rean war at first hand. I am thinking of 
newsmen like Stan Swinton of the Associ¬ 
ated Press, Keyes Beech of the Chicago Dally 
News, and Homer Bigart of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Other names will occur 
and it should not be difficult to compile a 
list of a half doaen who have seen more of 
the fighting than any general and who have 
heard at first hand more about the war than 
any general. 

If the committee does this, it will, in my 
opinion, have a better chance of getting 
some objective facts than in any other way. 
The testimony of the newsmen will have 
nothing of self-interest in it. Most of these 
men covered World War n or they fought 
In it. They are as much military experts— 
for my money, much more so—^than the desk 
generals who too often are surplusage at 
Army headquartors for in the rear of the 
fighting front. 

These veteran correspondents need not be 
called on for their conclusions if there is 
any apprehension lest the prejudice most of 
them share against MacArthur's headquar¬ 
ters should enter in, although 1, for one, 
would like to hear their conclusions. But 
let them be asked about what they saw and 
heard. 

If this is an inquiry to get at the truth, 
here are eyewitnesses who also happen to 
be trained observers. The committee has a 
chance to give the public something besides 
partisanship. 


Murder of a Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 
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IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 


membership of the House to an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of Tuesday, May 8, entitled '*Mur- 
der of a Program.** 

Today we are concerned with prevent¬ 
ing the spread of communism and in¬ 
creasing our preparedness effort. The 
Slums are the most fertile breeding 
places for communism. A man does not 
care about ideologies when he cannot 
keep a roof over himself and his family. 

The preparedness effort will result in 
the influx of large numbers of people 
to the urban industrial centers. They 
are necessary in order to man the ma¬ 
chines which are once again turning 
out the weapons of war. Unless we have 
the manpower we cannot make the guns, 
the ships, or the planes. But how can 
you induce a man to move to a place 
where he cannot find a decent dwelling 
for his family? I say, Mr. Speaker, that 
those who contend that because of the 
world situation we cannot afford a pro¬ 
gram of public housing distort the facts. 
Now of all times we must push forward 
with such a program. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Murder or a Program 

Economy, like charity, It becomes Increas¬ 
ingly obvious, can be used to cover a multi¬ 
tude of sins. It has Just been used by the 
Rouse to excuse an action that would prac¬ 
tically kill off the public-housing program in 
this Nation. 

With more than a third of the Repre¬ 
sentatives absent or not voting, the House 
decided no more than 5.000 public-housing 
units should be built in the Nation this 
year. That would mean, on an equitable 
distribution, only 104 units for each of the 
48 States. Construction on such a micro¬ 
scopic scale would be senseless. It would 
be more honest simply to kill off the pro¬ 
gram and let it go at that. 

St. Louis alone has plans for more than 
5,000 units of public low-income housing. 
And the briefest of tours of St. Louis’ slums 
will show that the plans are not overambl- 
tlous. The cancerous tenements are eating 
away the very life of the city. They must 
be replaced, and with housing that the pres¬ 
ent slum dwellers can afford. Only Govern¬ 
ment aid, it has been abundantly established, 
can provide such housing. 

It will not do to say that the Nation Is 
in a military crisis and so cannot now afford 
the “luxury” of adequate housing. This is 
no luxury. It is at any time a necessity of 
sound national living. That is even more 
forcibly true now, when defense production 
must of necessity depend in large part on 
provision of good housing for defense 
workers. 

President TYuman already had made In 
his budget allowance for the pressures of 
military spending. Instead of recommend¬ 
ing construction of the 360,000 public hous¬ 
ing units that previous congressional action 
had authorized, he asked for only 76.000 
units. So much was a sensible cut. That 
which the House has made was outright 
murder of a whole program. 

Fortunately public reaction to the House 
maneuver has been prompt and vigorous. 
Mayor Darst already has taken the lead in 
rallying forces from other municipalities to 
impress on Congress the need for a good 
housing program. Since the third of the 
House that was silent on the first vote can 
still be Induced to force reconsideration, his 
campaign stands a good chance of success. 

Certainly It should attain that success. 
This Nation will be Immensely the poorer 
if It does not. 


^Atr Force Piloti^ Navigators, Bombard¬ 
iers, Air and Groond Crews, Drilled 
Relentlessly la Their Jobs, Are Ap¬ 
proaching a Readiness for Any Emer¬ 
gency”—Benjamin Welles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. VICTOR LANFUSO 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ANPUSO. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been times in recent months when 
It seemed that the survival of the free 
nations of the world was altogether de¬ 
pendent upon the readiness with which 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
could successfully repulse sudden as¬ 
sault. It Is still conceded that the United 
States Air Force B-86 and the atom bomb 
have long been the sole deterrent against 
attack by communistic Russia in her 
lust for power. 

It was because of these facts that Z 
was particularly intrigued by an article 
which I found in the New York Times— 
carrying a London date line and written 
by Benjamin Welles, special correspond¬ 
ent of that great metropolitan daily. 

The article, headed ‘‘United States 
Air Force in Britain Nearing State of 
Readiness for Emergency,’* discloses but 
a small glimpse at the global defenses 
being developed by the United States Air 
Force to take care of every foreseeable 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, It was Indeed heartening 
to read just how effectively our Air Force 
is on the forefront of the fighting lines 
throughout the world—^readied as far 
as is possible for every emergency—not 
alone here at home—but abroad as well. 

Pilots, navigators, bombardiers, air 
and ground crews, are drilled relentlessly 
in their jobs. In the language of Benja¬ 
min Welles: 

In case of war, United States air fleets 
could be in action in a mere matter of 
hours. 

Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues in 
this House and the people in general 
might have a fuller appreciation of the 
splendid work being done by our Air 
Force, I include herein the article en¬ 
titled “United States Air Force in Britain 
Nearing State of Readiness for Emer¬ 
gency,” as reproduced In the New York 
Times. 

That article is as follows: 

United States Ant Force in Britain Nearing 
State or Readiness vor Emergency 
(By Benjamin Welles) 

London, May 6.—^An impublloized but sig¬ 
nificant build-up in United States air 
strength In Etirope lies behind the trans¬ 
formation of the United States Third Air 
Division here into the Third Air Force. The 
new designation Was announced from Gen¬ 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Elsenhower's 
headquarters a few days ago. 

There are now more than 20,000 United 
States airmen, ground crewmen, engineers, 
and antiaircraft artillerymen stationed in 
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Britain as part of the Western World's de- 
Xense against sudden aggression. 

The promotion of MaJ. Qen. Leon W. 
Johnson’s Third Air Division to a full- 
fledged air force means that the air installa¬ 
tions here are approaching a readiness for 
any emergency. 

It is not so much the number of planes 
as the facilities for those planes that are be¬ 
ing Increased. Vast runways are being re¬ 
built to take the landing shock of B--36 or 
B-50 bombers, gasoline and lubricants are 
being stored, a radio communications net¬ 
work Installed, spare parts stocked, and 
pilots, navigators, bombardiers, air and 
ground crews drilled relentlessly in their 
jobs. 

In case of war, say those who know, the 
United States air fleets could be in action 
in a matter of hours. The units in Britain 
could fly from here, while other units could 
pass through. To handle such traffic, months 
of intensive preparation are necessary. Such 
preparations are well advanced. 

A “gentleman's agreement" between the 
United States and Britain makes it possible 
for United States planes to train on British 
territory in peacetime. The United States 
pays for some facilities it uses, the British 
Government donates others. The basic ac¬ 
cord between the two Governments is virtu¬ 
ally unwritten. 

The vanguard of United States air units 
came here in 1948 under command of Gen¬ 
eral Johnson, holder of the Medal of Honor 
and veteran of the raid on the Ploestl oil 
field of Rumania in August 1943. General 
Johnson's main task here was to train bomb¬ 
er wlnv.s sent over in rotation by the Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command. These wings, of forty- 
five bombers each, spend 90 days or more 
here, return home for leave, then do another 
training tour In the Caribbean, Labrador, or 
Alaska. 

GENERAL OLD TO HEAD TRAINING 

From now on, the bomber wings in train¬ 
ing here will be supervised by MaJ. Gen. 
Archie Old, head of the Seventh Air Division, 
which has just been set up under General 
Johnson's Third Air Force. General Johnson 
is expected to devote most of his time to over¬ 
seeing cumpletiun of Installations at a dozen 
United States air bases throughout the 
United Kingdom, leaving General Old free to 
carry out the training. 

At present, United States air power In 
Britain consists of 1 bomb wing (45 to 50 
bombers); 1 fighter wing (a similar num¬ 
ber of F-84E Thunderjet escort fighters); 
20 converted B-29 refueling planes, and 
a half dozen RB-45 four-jet reconnaissance 
bombers that will be replaced soon by British 
twin-jet Canberras. 

For the first months of the Korean war 
the Far East Air Forces and the Strategic Air 
Force had top priority for United States Air 
Force planes, men, and materials. Now more 
men and especially base equipment are ar¬ 
riving here as the United States defenses in 
Europe grow' under the North Atlantic Treaty 
program. 

BELIEVE RAF UNITS 

As United States airmen arrive in greater 
numbers, the Royal Air Force airmen who 
have been on loan In thousands for the last 
3 years to maintain and service the United 
States bases are going back to their own 
units. The newly arrived United States 
Thirty-second Antiaircraft Artillery Group 
Is relieving British brigades from the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting United States 
bases. 

“Without British help In the past 3 years, 
I don’t know what we would have done,’’ a 
United States air officer said recently. "I 
know we have been helping to protect Britain 
by being here—but they have gone out of 
their way to help us, even when it meant 
sharing their own limited facilities.’’ 

In the coming mouths, it Is expected, 
United States bomb wings in training may 


participate in Atlantic Pact air exercises. 
The Third Air Force is under Lieut. Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, General Eisenhower’s top 
American air aide, who commands also the 
Twelfth Air Force on the Continent and will 
head a still undesignated air force to be 
set up along the north African coast. 

“We don’t have so many planes in Europe 
as the Russians,” a highly informed source 
said recently. “But we’re building facilities 
that will give us a terrific punch If trouble 
comes. It took months before ground facili¬ 
ties were ready for us In the last war; this 
time we've learned our lesson.” 


General MacArthnr Would Rather Be 

Right Than Commander of Korea and 

Japan 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
long last one great American, Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur, has placed devotion to 
his country ahead of personal considera¬ 
tions, When the Generr 1 spoke his hon¬ 
est convictions he sacrificed his career as 
a soldier. Because he dared to disagree 
with the President, he was removed from 
his command. 

The American people have been 
aroused by the action by the President in 
taking immediate reprisal against Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. They do not approve 
of the method which the President used 
even if they agree to his right to remove 
the General. And the administration is 
well aware of the temper of the people. 

As usual v.'hen the administration 
blunders, the smoke screen is speedily 
set up. Once again we are warned of 
the horrors of atomic bombing, a danger 
of which every American is well aware. 
And once again the President takes to 
the air to try to sell himself as the peo¬ 
ple’s champion for peace. 

It is ironic to listen to the President as 
he warns of the results of an atomic war, 
and hear his words uttered apparently in 
all seriousness. “I do not want to be re¬ 
sponsible for bringing that about.” 

But who started the Korean war? A 
review of the facts discloses that it was 
Mr. Truman who ordered American in¬ 
tervention in Korea, and after that or¬ 
der was issued called upon the United 
Nations to join the United States in that 
action. Did Mr. Truman on that occa¬ 
sion have any assurance that Russia 
would not move? Was not our initial 
action in Korea a calculated risk, a gam¬ 
ble which has already cost us more than 
60,000 casualties? 

Mr. Truman hopes that the American 
people will forget such trivial facts and 
will accept him as the great proponent 
for peace. He hopes they will forget 
that it was his decision that the atom 
bomb first be used at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki thereby setting the precedent 
for the use of this monstrous weapon of 
destruction against unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilian population. 
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It is tragic that in this time of na¬ 
tional crisis the administration places 
partisan and personal interests before 
national concerns. The past blunders of 
the administration have contributed to 
the serious situation which we face to¬ 
day, and a look at the record proves this 
fact. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Los Angeles Tidings reviews 
the dismissal of General MacArthur and 
the facts behind administration policy, 
and I recommend it for your attention : 

The General Protests Slow Surrender 
Policy 

(By Richard L. Stokes) 

It seems a pity that a great soldier must 
sacrifice his career if he wishes to express 
an opinion on public affairs contrary to that 
of this Commander In Chief, the President 
of the United Stales. 

At the Yalta confcre’.ice. Admiral William 
D. L'iahy, President Roosevelt’s Chief of 
Staff, was struck with misgivings over the 
deliverance of Catholic Poland into the hands 
of atheist communism, and the creation of 
a military vacuum in Europe which the Red 
Army would be tempted to occupy. 

Leahy protested to Roosevelt, who replied 
feebly that it was the beet he could do. It 
never occurred to the admiral to carry his 
opposition to the American people. Ho 
watted to publish It xuitil he had retired 
from service and was at liberty to W'lite his 
memoirs. 

AMERICA'S WORST DEFEAT 

Thus there was no obstacle to that ghastly 
scene in which Mr. Roosevelt reported to 
Congress as a triumph what was actually 
the worst defeat in American diplomacy. 

The surrender of Czechoslovakia was of¬ 
fered to Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., by the 
Naci commander in Prague. He was forbid¬ 
den to accept It by General Eisenhower, act¬ 
ing under instructions from Mr. Roosevelt 
and General Marshall. 

A"oinst military advice, the late John G. 
Winant, Amba.s.sador to Great Britain and 
American representative on the European 
Advisory Committee, refused in 1943 to ask 
from Russia guaranties of free access to 
Berlin by land and water. 

“We can’t do that to our gallant Soviet 
ally,” said the Ambassador, with tears in his 
eyes. But he drove a hard bargain with 
England for right of passage through its zone 
from Hamburg to Berlin. lie, too, acted un¬ 
der instructions from Washington. Winant 
took his life after the Berlin blockade re¬ 
vealed the harm he had done to his own 
country. 

General MacArthur had the patriotism to 
break the tradition, at immense personal 
cost, In order to bring home to the American 
public what he considered the fatal policy 
of the Truman administration in the Orient. 

The President and his advisers, MacArthur 
charged, refused to admit that they had 
blundered into an all-out war with Red 
China, and insisted on stalling in Korea at 
the price of more than 1,000 American cas¬ 
ualties a week. 

CHARGES BOOMERANG 

The Government promptly branded the 
general a “warmonger,” and exalted Tru¬ 
man as a champion of peace. But who start¬ 
ed the Korean war? Certainly not General 
MacArthur. By his own admission, Presi¬ 
dent Truman began it, at the insistence of 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. 

The general was then accused of violating 
the Constitution, under which the President 
a civilian, is made Commander in Chief of 
the Nation’s Armed P’orces. But the Con¬ 
stitution also limits to Congress the power 
of making war. 

On his sole authority, President Roosevelt 
waged an undeclared war against Germany, 
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in the Atlantic, montba baforc Paail Harbor. 
Ttitman followed In bla footatepa by in i t ia t e 
ing a one-man war in Korea wbicb may waU 
prove tba prelude to world war m. 

Wbat th9 author! of the Oonatitution 
bad in mind with regard to the Praaldency 
may be proved from the document Itself. 
Election to the Presidency was withheld from 
popular vote. The legislatures of each State 
were to chooae their ablest and moat patri¬ 
otic dtiSMns as members of an electoral ool- 
lega which in turn would pick as President 
the best qualified man in all the Nation. 

Not lor a moment did they suspect that 
the party system would enable a President 
to make himself master of Congress and the 
Supreme Court: to make treaties, under 
the guise of agreements, without the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate: and to 
plunge the Nation into wsu withou'-. ad¬ 
vice. 

PABTiSAif nmBansTS pisvau. 

It was not anticipated that Presidents 
would come to put partisan and personal 
interests invariably before national con- 
oems; and that in time a soldier, without 
political bonds, might have the only voice 
capable of speaking for the cotmtry as a 
whole. 

It was that accent of devotion to the na¬ 
tional welfare, uttered in simple sincerity for 
the first time in years, that made General 
MacArthur's address to the Congress so 
moving and memorable. 

Strange also, to American ears, as coming 
from a public man, was General IfacAr- 
thur’B stress on religion. Not for a long time 
had a statesman dared say that our sol¬ 
diers are **in my prayers always" and that 
our defenses "must be of the spirit if we are 
to save the flesh.’* 

Quoting from his own address following 
Japan’s surrender, the general recalled that 
every secular means—including military 
aillanoes, balances of power, and leagues of 
natlons^has failed as an alternative to war. 
Be concluded with the truth, familiar to all 
Catholics, that salvation is to be found only 
In the regeneration of the individual. 

"Basically," he had the courage to declare, 
**the problem is theological, and involves a 
spirltiial recrudescence ipid improvement of 
human character." 

But the pious soldier has been overthrown 
by the very men who destroyed the mis¬ 
sionary movement In China. Through their 
appeasement of communism. President Tru¬ 
man, General Marshall, and Secretary 
Acheson surrendered Christianity in the 
Orient to an ideology which has sworn the 
death of all religions. 

Fanun Afifai Slapped Hard by Adaiia. 
iitraiioB Hirelmga aad Prke4!oBtral 
Antks 

EX1EN6IOM OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, farmers of 
Iowa and the Nation are now being 
forced to pay the penalty for some of 
the procrastination and stupidity that 
has been all too evident in the price-con¬ 
trol set-uD. 

This latest move to force farmers to 
take a roll-back in the price of beef cattle 
is one of the most discriminatory actions 
yet taken. What other important indus¬ 


try in this country has been ordered to 
take a roU-baok? 

Failure of administration hirelings to 
take action months ago has resulted In 
empty feed lots In Iowa. This, together 
with the present wholly unfair control 
action will result in less rather than more 
beef on the dinner tables of America. 
The real chaos in the beef situation Is 
Just beginning. 

To illustrate. X quote from the follow¬ 
ing letter received May 6, 1951, from a 
farmer in the Third Iowa District, who 
extends permission to use his letter but 
asks that his name not be used: 

Hon. H. R. Gross, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dkar Mr. Gross: We have a 380-acre farm 
In Tama County on which there la a mort¬ 
gage. 

We have fed cattle for years but last fall 
they were talking ceilings or roll-backs and 
feeder cattle were so high. We were not In 
a position to lose money on cattle so there¬ 
fore we didn’t purchase any feeders. 

We have hay and com on hand, 48 acres of 
pastiire plus clover and we still cannot aee 
our way clear to pay the price for feeders 
when we know there will be nothing In feed¬ 
ing them out. 

We have two boys, one Is married. We 
want to do our part, but this situation Is 
most unfair. We have the help, feeding 
equipment, hay, com. rough feed, but our 
yards have been empty aU winter and the 
way this price situation is being handled the 
grass in the pasture will grow up and fall 
over tills summer. 

Can you help get this across to those who 
are responsible? 


PoiiASitiei of Fnel Shoiteyet 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN V.HESELTON 

or MASBAC H O Sl TTt 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. HEBELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I am including two most slgnlflcant 
articles recently appearing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The first 
is an item from Houston, Tex., reporting 
upon the concern expressed 1^ Qen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, senior member of 
the Texas Railroad Commission and a 
man eminently qualified to appraise the 
possibilities in this field, and also by 
Mr. William J. Murray, Jr., junior fliem- 
ber of that commission. It is as follows: 
Fxak Irak On. Loss Would Drain Unitkd 
States Rsbirve Capaoitt 

Houston, May 8.—Loss of Iranian oil by 
the Western World would drain off the little 
rapidly dwindling reserve producing capacity 
In the United States, according to Qen. 
Ernrat O. Thompson, senior member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 

"Our reserve producing capacity would 
drop to around 139,000 barrels dally If we 
are called on to supply Western Europe with 
the 800,000 barrels dally of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts It now gets from Iran,** he warned at a 
Texas Railroad Association meeting here. 

William J. Murray, Jr.. Junior member of 
the commission, deplored the fact Iranian 
oil seemed to be slipping away and said he 


feared gasoline rattonlng might resul’. In this 
country if the United States Is required to 
supi^y Western Europe requirements that 
have been met by Ban. 

Thompson said that United States reserve 
capacity has already dwindled to 439,000 
barrels daily, "the lowest I’ve ever knowr. It." 

In contrast, last August after the Korean 
fighting was under way reserve producing 
capacity of the United States—most of which 
is in Texas-~stood at an estimated 1,113,000 
barrels dally, Thompson said. Accelerated 
output since then has brought t^a sharp 
reduction. 

Reserve capacity Is the amount of addi¬ 
tional oil It Is estimated could be produced 
from wells already drUled without causing 
harm to the weUs, he explained. 

ABADAN O UT P UT LACOINO 

Thompson noted Iran’s Abadan refinery, 
largest in the world with a capacity of 
660,000 barrels dally, now is 8uppl]ring only 
a comparatively small amount of Western 
Europe’s needs due to recent strife over 
natlonallEatlon, 

Eventually, Iranian oil output imder 
nationalisation probably will get bock to 
normal, Thompson said. But, he hinted. It 
would be easily possible Russia might wrest 
part of the country’s petroleum supply 
through trade agreements without starting 
a world war. 

Thompson said this coimtry would have to 
continue its feverish search for oU to prevent 
shortages In the future. 

The second is a dispatch from Dallas, 
Tfex., reporting on a recent speech made 
by the Honorable Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. He, too, is 
In an excellent position to appraise the 
complete situation with reference to nat¬ 
ural gas and his warning is timely, even 
though it is an unhappy one. Certainly 
the responsibile committees in Congress 
should consider carefully both these dis. 
peches and leave nothing undone which 
might contribute to the creation of a 
disastrous condition In this country. The 
second dispatch is as follows: 

PAD Sees Extremely Short Natural Gas 
Supply Looming 

Dallas, May 8.—A high Government official 
warned today that the country faces the "un¬ 
fortunate proq>ect" that natural gas "is 
likely to be In extremely short supply next 
winter and in the next few years. 

"It may be expected that shortages will 
occur In a number of important Industrial 
centers and In such a way as may adversely 
affect defense production,’’ Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator of the Petroleum Ad¬ 
ministration for Defense, told the natiu-al gas 
division meeting of the American Gas Asso¬ 
ciation. His speech was delivered by William 
8. Tarver. PAD aeslstant general counsel. 

PAD, which has authority over natural gas. 
will have to take steps to assure that the best 
possible use is made at all times of avaUable 
gas supply, he said. 

PIPE SUPPLY LESS TRAN HALF 

Brown told the group that the total supply 
of line pipe available for the months Im¬ 
mediately ahead is likely to equal less than 
two-thirds of the planned usage by gas and 
oil companies. 

"After deducting certain ’must’ uses of 
small-diameter line pipe," he declared, "It 
appears Impossible that the supply of large- 
diameter pipe for gas and oil transmission 
lines will add up to more than half of the 
amount needed before winter to finish pipe 
lines already under construction." 

"We can only hope," he continued, "that 
Increased steel production, further cutbacks 
In less essential uses, and better definition of 
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needs through the application of a controlled 
materials plan, will Improve the situation 
later." (J. E. Qoble, president of the National 
Tube Co., told the meeting yesterday that 
steel allocations for natural gas transmission 
lines this year and In 1952 would exceed last 
year’s 2,425.000 tons.) 

Brown declared that the availability of 
materials to produce, process, transport and 
distribute gas and oil Is "small Indeed" in 
relation to the need—"in spite of a most 
vigorous attempt on the part of experienced 
gas and oil men In PAD to convince the Gov¬ 
ernmental authorities holding the materials 
purse strings of the reality of the demand.” 


Commodity Credit Corporation Adminis¬ 
tration Expense Limitations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the section of the agriculture appro¬ 
priation bill containing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation administrative ex¬ 
pense limitation has not been reached, 
I want to submit for the consideration 
of my colleagues certain basic and fun¬ 
damental facts with reference to this 
item. 

In the Record of May 9. at pages 5139 
and 5140, I subiAitted data I had been 
able to assemble at that time from the 
committee hearings and report and from 
the monthly reports of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, particularly that for 
the month ending March 31, 1951, which 
was made public on Monday. 

I am completely convinced that the 
amount recommended by the committee. 
$15,000,000, can and should be reduced 
substantially without any actual possi¬ 
bility of injury to the necessary opera¬ 
tions of this agency. 

As I said on Wednesday, the commit¬ 
tee is to be commended for having re¬ 
duced the amount requested from $20,- 
200.000 to $15,000,000, and it is on en¬ 
tirely sound ground when it reported 
that “this reduction is believed justified 
in view of the current outlook for agri¬ 
culture and the probable changes from 
surpluses to shortages in many of the 
commodities normally handled by the 
Corporation.*’ 

This positive fact, that the Corpora¬ 
tion will not be called upon to incur in 
the coming fiscal year anything remotely 
resembling the costs resulting from the 
purchase, storage, handling, and sale of 
many of the commodities it has dealt 
with during the current fiscal year, is 
proven beyond any possible question by 
two kinds of evidence. 

First, the committee members and, In 
particular, the able chairman of the sub¬ 
committee, brought this out forcibly in 
their questioning of this Agency’s wit¬ 
nesses. I want to quote portions of this 
evidence from seven parts of the hear¬ 
ings. They are as follows: 

Mr. Whitten. Mr. Trigg, last year I asked 
about the employees who do not have any 
work to do. We were told that you attempt 


to keep all the folks busy and find something 
for them to do. Now that we have reached 
a problem In manpower, why not let some of 
them go instead of trying to find some made 
work for them. You are asking here for the 
same number of employees, the same amount 
of money to operate the CCC that you had 
last year when it is evident there Is going 
to be a decrease in the operations carried on 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. How 
can we justify a request of that kind to the 
Congress? (p. 117). 

Let me repeat for emphasis the words 
of our colleague, “when it is evident there 
is going to be a decrease in the operations 
carried on by the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration.** 

Mr. Whitten. Well, let us just get down to 
brass tacks. I think you will admit, under 
the present outlook, that you will not have 
one-half the volume of commodities for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation next year that 
you have had this year, will you not? 

• * * • • 

Mr. Whitten. I cannot see where the CCC 
will be called upon to handle a volume this 
year anything like it had last year, and yet 
your estimate for personnel and for admin¬ 
istrative funds for next year is the same as 
for this year. I think you ought to recon¬ 
sider that. 

* • * • * 

Mr. Whitten. Whether you can or cannot 
agree is not the point. I am asking you 
whether you think the estimate is one that 
wc can Justify before the Congress. If it 
happens to bo out of line Just a little bit, you 
can come back and ask for additional funds 
(p. 118). 

This latter suggestion is entirely sound 
and, as I see it, does not run counter to 
the provisions of the Antideficiency Ap¬ 
propriation Act. In any event, it is a 
practice which has certainly been fol¬ 
lowed, and only recently by this very 
agency. 

I call your attention to the estimate 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
that the volume of commodities would 
be reduced by at least one-half. This 
has a definite bearing upon the amend- 
men' which I intend to offer when this 
section of the bill is reached. 

Mr. Whitten, But. as I was pointing out, 
you will not be handling as big a volume of 
commodities for one thing. 

Mr. Trigg. Of course, we will not. ♦ * • 

Mr. Whitten. We should set these figures 
of administrative expeiisse knowing today 
that there is every probability that you will 
handle less volume. If the situation gets out 
of hand later, you could then come back and 
ask for more employees for the CCC (p. 119). 
***** 

Mr. Whitten. Again, I am not suggesting 
a major reduction in expenses. I am just 
discussing the difference between $17,000,000 
and $20,000,000 or $15,000,000 for that pur¬ 
pose. I think your figures can stand a lot 
of study for the next fiscal year (p. 119). 

Mr, Horan. I just want to point out that 
we have revised our thinking, too, up here 
In Congress, and the Korean war and the de¬ 
fense effort has caused that. ’The average 
cost has gone up, and I think that you as 
taxpayers are looking to us to do what we 
can to hold down costs wherever we can, to 
see that any of these items are justified in 
reality, and I am disturbed about the size 
and the shape of this particular item. I do 
not want to do anything to hurt the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation, I realize what 
it means, but along with the chairman and 
the rest of this subcommittee, we need your 
cooperation on this. We want to do what 
we arc supposed to do. but frankly I am still 
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at a loss as to why this Item should be in¬ 
creased (p. 132). 

Mr. Whitten. Mr. Horan. I think you have 
proven our case. The testimony up to this 
point is that last May and June the Commod¬ 
ity Credit Corporation made a survey and 
arrived at how much manpower It would take 
to handle a given volume on a per unit basis. 
Then they multiplied that by the volume, 
and they came up with this $20,200,000, which 
Includes the $3,850,000 they are asking for 
now. They cannot sustain that because they 
will not have that volume. 

Mr. Beach. It appears that way. 

Mr. Whitten. You Just said It was that. 
You said last May and June you worked up 
the unit cost, coming up with $20,000,000. 
Now, you come up with the same number of 
dollars, so you are bound to have used the 
same volume. You may have some difference 
from one program to another but you are 
using approximately the same volume in 
total. You cannot justify It. 

***** 

Mr. Whitten. If you handle much less In 
commodities you will not have as much work 
to do as in handling a big volume of the 
commodities. You have arrived at your total 
demand for funds by multiplying the unit 
cost times the volume (pp, 132-133). 

May I call attention to the undeniable 
truth of the statement by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, that this budget 
estimate was completely unrealistic, and 
that it could not be justified. I submit 
that that in itself properly raises in the 
minds of those of us who are not mem¬ 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
substantial doubt as to whether the 
Agency furnished the subcommittee with 
any kind of yardstick or formula upon 
which a definite recommendation could 
be made and defended. 

Mr. Whitten. Now, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s activities—you cannot have 
anything like the volume of work through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation next 
year that you had this year (p. 534). 

The second class of evidence is from 
the records of the agency itself. 

In the data I inserted in the Record 
for May 9 at page 5139 I pointed out 
that between June 30, 1950, and March 
31,1951, this agency’s holdings in butter, 
cheese, dried milk, and dried eggs had 
dropped from 677,401,610 pounds to 171,- 
701,878 pounds. I also submitted figures 
for 16 other commodities showing very 
heavy decreases in inventories, which 
Is true of the trend of all such holdings. 
It bears out clearly the truth of the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee when he brought out the 
inherent weakness in the justifications 
presented by this agency. 

Finally, I would like to call attention 
to the record of the administration ex¬ 
pense limitations for this agency be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1949, inclusive. In 
terms of millions of dollars, it is as 
follows; 


1938> .. 0. 5 

1039- .7 

1940 .. 2. 0 

1941 . 2.3 

1942 . 3. 5 

1943 . 4. 4 

1944- —.-... 6.4 

1045.—« 7. 2 

1946...-.— 8.9 

1947- 8.8 

1949_ 8.1 

1950 .-. 15.4 

1951 ..... 20.2 

Estimated, 1052... 20. 2 
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I call attention to the 1949 item of 
.t8,100,000. In terms of the postwar 
period, and particularly in terms of the 
excessively large 1948 crops, it might be 
fairly argued that such a figure could 
well be used as a measuring rod as 
against the request made by this agency 
for the next fiscal year. In any event, 
surely somewhere between that figure 
and the $15,000,000 contained in the bill 
is the clear area within which this House 
should reach Its determination. 

The amendment which I intend to 
propose will be submitted on the basis 
of these facts and any others that I 
may be able to develop between now and 
the time when this section of the bill 
is reached. 

Migratory Farm Labor—H. R. 3283, the 
Poage Bill, Compared With the Rec¬ 
ommendations of the Presidents Com¬ 
mission on Migratory Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OF CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
3283 is an amendment to the Agricul¬ 
ture Act of 1949, adding Title V—Agri¬ 
cultural workers. Although the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
had been holding hearings and investi¬ 
gations for some 6 or 7 months pre¬ 
viously and its report was completed 
early this year, our committee has ap¬ 
parently ignored the work of this Com¬ 
mission and the recommendations it has 
made. Where it deals with the same 
matters, this bill is contrary to the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Commission. 

RECRUITMENT OF MEXICAN WORKERS 

Section 501 provides for the recruiting 
of agricultural workers from Mexico 
pursuant to arrangements made between 
the United States and Mexico; for the 
establishment and operation of recep¬ 
tion centers near places of actual entry 
of such workers into the United States; 
the provision of transportation for shch 
workers from recruitment centers out¬ 
side the United States to reception cen¬ 
ters, and transportation from such re¬ 
ception centers to recruitment centers 
at the termination of employment. It 
further provides for subsistence, emer¬ 
gency medical care and limited burial 
expenses as may become necessary dur¬ 
ing such transportation or while such 
workers are at reception centers. The 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to assist 
the free and voluntary negotiation of 
contracts between such workers and em¬ 
ployers and to guarantee the perform¬ 
ance by employers of the provisions of 
such contracts. 

Section 502 provides that no workers 
shall be made available under this title 
to any cmplos^er unless such employer 
enters Into an agreement with the United 


States to Indemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer’s contracts, and to reim¬ 
burse the United States for essential ex¬ 
penses incurred for transportation and 
subsistence. 

Section 503 provides that no workers 
recruited under this title shall be avail¬ 
able for any employment in any area un¬ 
less the regional director of Emplosnnent 
Security of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor in such area has deter¬ 
mined and certified that sufficient do¬ 
mestic workers who are qualified for such 
work are not available at the time and 
place when needed and that the employ¬ 
ment of such Mexican workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed. 

The foregoing interrelated provisions 
are sharply in contrast with the recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Migratory Labor. The report of 
the President’s Commission places the 
greatest emphasis on the use of migra¬ 
tory American farm labor. The report 
says that— 

First reliance fshould] be placed on using 
our domestic labor force more effectively. 

They then recommend that no special 
measures be adopted to increase the 
number of alien contract laborers above 
the number admitted in 1950. They rec¬ 
ognize that there might be some need 
for additional agricultural labor than 
can be recruited within the borders of 
the United States and recommend that 
preference be given to citizens of the off¬ 
shore areas of the United States such 
as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Their 
fourth recommendation under this head¬ 
ing is that future efforts be directed 
toward supplying agricultural labor 
needs with American workers and elimi¬ 
nating dependence on foreign labor. 

DISCRIMINATES AGAINST AMERICAN WORKERS 

The Poage bill provides for the pay¬ 
ment of transportation costs and main¬ 
tenance during travel of foreign work¬ 
ers from recruitment to reception cen¬ 
ters; but there is no such provision for 
domestic workers. It is left unclear in 
the bill whether the employer will pay 
the cost of transportation from the re¬ 
ception center to the place of employ¬ 
ment or whether such cost can be de¬ 
ducted from wages; but it is expected 
that the employer will pay the cost. 
American migratory workers are not 
given equal treatment with imported 
Mexican workers. They do not receive 
travel expenses and subsistence and 
medical care of any kind. This preju¬ 
dices the opportunity to use domestic 
labor more effectively. The Department 
of Labor testified that the provision of 
transportation for American workers 
would Increase the mobility of the farm 
labor supply and provide more American 
workers for farm employment. 

H. R. 3283 is essentially a bill dealing 
with the import of Mexican farm labor 
with some guaranty of fair treatment 
backed up by the United States. It 
omits consideration of the problems of 
mobilization and full utilization of do¬ 
mestic agricultural labor, while the re¬ 


cruitment of American citizens of the 
offshore areas of the United States is 
also disregarded. Giving to the regional 
director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security the specific authority to certify 
that domestic workers are not available 
Is not the way to utilize the full man¬ 
power resources of the United States be¬ 
cause the regional director in an inde¬ 
pendent status is in no position to deter¬ 
mine the availability of workers outside 
his region, because there should be in¬ 
terregional clearance of available work¬ 
ers. and also because even the most 
upright men located in particular locali¬ 
ties are greatly influenced by the sur¬ 
rounding pressures. The Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment has already stated that it will 
not deal with numerous separate State 
authorities. Added to this is the draw¬ 
back that the low wages paid Mexican 
Imports and wetbacks decreases the at¬ 
tractiveness of these Jobs to American 
workers in many localities. 

Regarding the actual recruitment of 
alien contract labor in American agri¬ 
culture, the President’s Commission rec¬ 
ommended that no employer, employer’s 
representative, or association of employ¬ 
ers or labor contractor should be per¬ 
mitted to contract directly with foreign 
workers for employment in the United 
States, although they may participate 
In the selection of qualified workers 
when all other requirements of legal im¬ 
portation are fulfilled. The Commission 
was so much impressed with the abuses 
of foreign-labor recruiting and con¬ 
tracting that it recommended that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
be the principal contracting agency and 
that private employers should secure 
their foreign workers exclusively from 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. They specified that, after cer¬ 
tifying the need for foreign workers, the 
United States Employment Service 
should have no administrative responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with any foreign 
labor program. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service would deliver the 
imported workers to the farm employ¬ 
ers who have submitted the necessary 
applications and bonds and who have 
signed individual work agreements. 
They recommended that in its general 
supervision of employment of foreign 
workers the Immigration and Naturali¬ 
zation Service should be authorized to 
terminate any contract of employment 
and remove the workers or to refuse to 
supply any foreign workers to any em¬ 
ployer when there has been repeated or 
willful violation of previous agreements, 
or when there is reasonable doubt that 
the terms of the current agreement ore 
being observed. 

WAGES 

The Poage bill provides for tho guar¬ 
anty by the United States of the 
amounts owed by employers under the 
individual contracts for wages and trans¬ 
portation; but it makes no general provi¬ 
sion for the amount of wages which must 
be paid for work performed. The agree¬ 
ment with the Mexican Government Is 
supposed to provide for the payment of 
wages prevailing in the community for 
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work of a similar nature paid American 
workers. There is, however, no machin¬ 
ery provided under this bill for deter¬ 
mining prevailing wages or to make cer¬ 
tain that they will not reflect the miser¬ 
able wages being paid wetbacks, and, 
as a result of the individual bargaining 
between large-farm operators and un¬ 
lettered Mexican laborers, any wage 
agreed upon becomes the prevailing 
wage. 

The President’s Commission was 
keenly aware of these abuses and it 
recomended that Congress enact mini- . 
mum-wage legislation to include farm 
laborers, including migratory laborers, 
that State legislatures give serious con¬ 
sideration to the protection of agri¬ 
cultural workers, including migratory 
farm workers, by minimum-wage legis¬ 
lation, that minimum housing standards 
be established for foreign workers with 
a simplified agency for administration 
and enforcement of such minimum 
standards on the basis of periodic in¬ 
spections, and that collective bargaining 
be required on the larger farms. 

The Commission’s report was very 
skeptical about the method employed in 
determining “prevailing wages,” which 
experience shows has been a unilateral 
employers’ agreement of a rate initially 
offered, which proves too low to attract 
the needed number of workers. The 
“labor shortage” might well be the con¬ 
sequence of the low wages fixed before 
the season opened and the effective going 
rate had an opportunity to equate the 
supply of labor with the demand. The 
Commis.sion stated: “The wage practice 
in agriculture and the demand for alien 
labor are directly associated. Alien la¬ 
bor importation cannot be divorced from 
the practice of fixing an arbitrary wage 
which does not attract a sufficient num¬ 
ber of workers. The wage at which we 
declare a farm labor shortage to exist is 
the result of a one-sided wage bargain 
made by associations of farm em¬ 
ployers.” 

It would seem that at the very least 
the determination of prevailing wages 
should be determined by public au¬ 
thority after public hearings and that 
these determinations be widely publi¬ 
cized to give American migratory work¬ 
ers the knowledge and assurance w^hich 
would assist in making more American 
workers available. This much should 
be required by amendment to the present 
bill, while some of the other recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion would require more extensive legis¬ 
lation. 

WETBACKS 

Section 504 of the Poage bill provides 
that Mexican nationals already within 
the borders of the United States may be 
permitted to remain and that no penalty 
bond shall be required which imposes 
liability on any person for the failure 
of such W’orker to depart from the United 
States upon termination of employment. 
This provision would legalize the status 
of Mexicans now illegally in the United 
States. In contrast, the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor recom¬ 
mended that legislation be enacted mak¬ 
ing it unlawful to employ aliens illegally 


in the United States. The report rec¬ 
ommended that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service be strengthened 
by clear statutory authority to deter¬ 
mine if illegal aliens are employed and 
that statutory penalties for harboring, 
concealing, or transporting illegal aliens 
be imposed. They recommended the im¬ 
position of a variety of sanctions against 
the employment of aliens illegally in 
the United States. The Department of 
Labor in its testimony submitted before 
a congressional committee warned that 
if illegal Mexican workers are employed 
under this provision, this would Ignore 
Mexico’s economic interest, would be in¬ 
compatible with the international agree¬ 
ment, and would serve as an open invita¬ 
tion to Mexican nationals to enter the 
United States illegally. A similar pi-ovi- 
sion in the Ellender bill was amended to 
limit employment to those who entered 
the United States legally. 

H. R. 3283 really does nothing effec¬ 
tive about the wetback problem. As 
recommended by the President’s Com¬ 
mission, there should be a clear provi¬ 
sion in the bill which would prohibit the 
use of Mexican labor illegally in the 
United States, with penalties imposed on 
American employers who knowingly em¬ 
ploy them. 

USE or MEXICAN LABOR IN NONACRICULTURAL 

employment 

Section 508 defines “agricultural em¬ 
ployment” to include not only the activi¬ 
ties so defined in the Pair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act and the Social Security Act 
but also such activities as cotton ginning 
and compressing, crushing of oilseeds, 
and the packing, canning, freezing, dry¬ 
ing, or other processing of perishable or 
seasonable products. 

These latter activities, when not with¬ 
in the area of production as defined by 
the Administrator of the Pair Labor 
Standards Act, are covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Some of these 
activities, w^hen within the area of pro¬ 
duction, are exempt from both the min¬ 
imum wage and overtime provisions, 
while other activities are exempt from 
overtime but not from the statutory 
minimum W'age. 

Two consequences grow out of this 
broadened definition of agricultural em¬ 
ployment: 

First. Some Mexican workers will be 
employed in activities which heretofore 
have not been regarded as agriculture. 

Second. Where they are so employed, 
many of them must be paid at least 75 
cents per hour and overtime payments 
must be made where applicable, for it 
must be understood that broadening the 
definition of agricultural employment 
under this bill can have no influence on 
determining the coverage and applicabil¬ 
ity of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Thus a small proportion of the imported 
Mexican workers will be paid on a dif¬ 
ferent basis than the great bulk of the 
workers engaged in agriculture as de¬ 
fined under the Pair Labor Standards 
Act. This provision was amended in the 
Senate to restrict the employment of 
imported Mexican labor to agriculture, 
which is exempt from the Pair Labor 
Standards Act. 
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Need for Safety Codes for Natnral-Gat 
Pipelines 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in con¬ 
nection with consideration of H. R. 88, 
which would authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to prescribe safety require¬ 
ments for naturf l-gas companies, I am 
including the first of a series of articles 
by Hartley W. Barclay, appearing in the 
New York Times, on the general subject 
of the need for safety codes for natural- 
gas pipelines. 

Pipeline Dangers Stir Wide Concern—^Regu¬ 
lation OF Growing Natural Gas Net Is 
Inadequate and Haphazard, Study Shows— 
Safety Codes Called For—Citizens in 
Many Areas Seek State and Local Action 
AS United States Power Is Limited 
(By Hartley W. Barclay) 
Communities In Westchester and other 
counties near New York have no adequate 
ofRcial safeguards against hazards of new 
high-pressure interstate natural-gas pipe¬ 
lines now authorized and due lor construc¬ 
tion soon. Similar conditions exist up-State 
and in Connecticut and throughout much of 
the entire country, it was learned in a can¬ 
vass of safety conditions. 

There is no national code enforced by 
law for assuring safe construction and 
operation on the $1,000,000,000 natural-gas 
pipeline industry expansion program, involv¬ 
ing more than 40,000 miles of new pipelines 
In which it is expected that 6,000,000 tons of 
steel will be used. 

In an extensive study of safety aspects of 
these projects, it was estimated that 28,875 
miles of new natural-gas pipelines were au¬ 
thorized for construction up to January 1, 
while for 15,866 additional miles there were 
applications pending approval at that time. 
control deemed inadequate 
Only limited control of the lines Is held 
by the Federal Power Commission. While 
State public service commissions may have 
Jurisdiction, safety codes do not exist In 
most eastern States. Budgets, enforcement 
personnel, inspectors, technical consultants, 
and requirements for filing plans, specifica¬ 
tions. and reports are generally lacking. 

To check on current conditions regarding 
official supervision and legal enforcement of 
safety rules in interest natural gas pipeline 
construction and operation, more than 12 
National, State, or local regulatory bodies 
were consulted in the last 3 weeks. Re¬ 
ports from individual pipeline companies 
were studied, engineers were Interviewed, 
trade and engineering society codes that lack 
legal standing for enforcement were studied, 
and officials of crmmunlties were questioned. 

It was generally conceded by these sources 
that the safety of high-pressure natural gas 
pipelines in interstate commerce is not 
strictly regulated under a national code. 
In contrast, the construction and operation 
of less dangerous local gas lines is strictly 
regulated in most regions, largely by local 
authorities. In Interstate commerce the 
handling of explosive materials and contain¬ 
ers comparable in hazard to high-pressure 
gas and shipped by railroads is strictly safe¬ 
guarded by a complex variety of legally en¬ 
forced rules. 
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It alBO was generally conceded that build¬ 
ing codes in most municipalities outside New 
York are obsolete so far as covering construc¬ 
tion requirements for high-pressure Inter¬ 
state natural gas pipelines. 

A number of locally sponsored **eltlaens* 
movements” to press for Federal, State or 
local safety laws to control Interstate high- 
pressure natitral gas pipeline companies are 
rapidly getting under way In lastem States 
and New England. 

Engineers Interviewed stressed that safety 
rules for high-pressure interstate lines are 
not to be confused with safety practices used 
by local. Intrastate gas companies. 

BOMB or TBB BXO PROJBCTS 

Some big pipeline companies now holding 
Federal Power Commission certificates of 
public convenience and necessity authorizing 
high-pressure pipeline construction projects 
in Eastern States Include the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Go., Northeastern Oas Trans¬ 
mission Co., Algonquin Oas Transmission Co., 
Transcontinental Oas Pipe Line Oorp.. New 
York State Natural Gas Corp., and Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. 

Among offlcials of governmental agencies, 
those of the Federal Power Commission said 
that agency had no statutory authority to 
rule upon safety hazards to local communi¬ 
ties resulting from these projects. 

At State regulatory levels safety codes 
are not written out in New York and Con¬ 
necticut to require regulation by strict 
standards and codes. Technical employees 
of the New York Public Service Commission 
said they thought the commission had no 
authority over interstate companies. 

Cities near New York have just awakened 
to the fact that they need to enact promptly 
new safety codes for such purposes. Con¬ 
necticut has just started to strengthen safety 
regulatory powers. 

There Is one Important precedent that Is 
considered by engineers as adequate to prove 
that strict licensing, safety control and reg¬ 
ulation by permits can work successfully 
In protecting public safety. Under the Fed¬ 
eral law known as the River and Harbor 
Act of 1890, builders of structures of all kinds 
put In navigable streams are required to file 
plans and obtain permits from the Secretary 
of the Army. Defiance of a ruling under 
this law Is punishable by fine or Imprison¬ 
ment. 


America in the Far East 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there Is 
included a well-expressed editorial on 
America in the Far East by the Erie 
County Reporter of Huron, Ohio: 

In Memobiam to the Death or Amebxcan 
Prsstiob in the Fab East 

President Harry Truman, through his ac¬ 
tion in stripping Gen. Douglas MacArthur of 
all his commands in the Far East, has made 
himself a place in history, but we fear It will 
be an unenviable one. Judas Iscariot also 
has a place. 

This act was the result of demands made 
on the President by Dean Acheson, George 
Marshall, and others of their Ilk, who should 
also receive credit for the loss of China to 
the Communists. 

Thus the betrayal of America, which has 
progressed through Tehran, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam has reached another milestone. 


The lives of many fine American boys will 
be the price to be paid for Tuesday'^ action. 
But they won't be the lives of sons of the 
Trumans. Achesons, and Marshalls. 

We trust there will be rejoicing In England 
and Russia. Ihe English will be happy be¬ 
cause they can continue their blood-money 
trade with the Chinese Commies and the 
Russians can now see ultimate victory In 
their campaign to take over the entire far 
eastern theater. 


Teamwork in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSAOHUSmS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
the Christian Science Monitor. Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday. May 8. 1951: 

Emphasis on Coopbbation 

Korea has provided a gripping laboratory 
teat of the whole concept of collective secu¬ 
rity. For the first time in history 50 na¬ 
tions have joined in a tremendous experi¬ 
ment in cooperation to keep the peace. In 
the midst of current controversies Americans 
can gain perspective by recognizing the im¬ 
portance of success In this noble endeavor. 

Indeed, the people in each member coun¬ 
try of the United Nations may well take 
counsel with themselves to see whether they 
are in any respect failing to relate national 
purposes to this vast international peace 
project. In much of the debate over Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's recall Americans have given 
woefully little attention to the value of 
keeping U. N. action united. The general says 
that if necessary the United States should go 
It alone. This, it seems to us, is a perilous 
course, but other members of the U. N. should 
recognize that they have a real responsi¬ 
bility for a situation which has brought 
such a proposal into serious consideration. 

One basic trouble in Korea has been that 
In the actual hostilities the United States has 
been so largely going it alone. More than 
50 nations voted against aggression; only 15 
have sent forces against It in battle. There 
were extenuating circumstances. Some 
countries were still too weak and war-torn. 
Others were heavily engaged against com¬ 
munism on other fronts. Some offers were 
turned down because of the difficulties in 
transport, training, equipment, and coordi¬ 
nation—^particularly in the early months. 

But this last reason no longer holds, and 
General MacArthur is quite right In urging 
other U. N. nations to supply forces or in¬ 
crease those they have sent. The arrival in 
the Far East of troops from little and remote 
Ethiopia (which the League of Nations 
failed to save) should shame and awaken 
larger and nearer nations. Several countries 
far from any immediate necessity to defend 
themselves should take a good second look 
at their professed allegiance to U. N. One 
Colombian gimboat Is the sole Latin-Amer- 
Ican fighting representative In Korea. 

From the start this newspaper has empha¬ 
sized the value of having more nations ac¬ 
tively represented In Korea. Every addi¬ 
tional U. N. member represented there 
strengthens by so much the effort to make 
the operation there not only militarily but 
morally successful. The Aslan peoples are 
particularly susceptible to the Red propa¬ 
ganda that this is just another arrogant 
drive by western imperialism. Fifty nations 


have said in words that It Is police action 
to keep the peace. To be fully persuasive 
they should join the force visibly. 

Aside from the faults In the U. N. Charter 
which complicate any enforcement action; 
aside from failures of tact or worse by the 
United States which alienated certain mem¬ 
bers. particularly the Arab bloc; aside from 
confusions which have held most of the 
Aslan nations back; aside from fears of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s strategy; aside from hon¬ 
est anti-Communlst opinion that the Chi¬ 
nese were thinking of Korea as Americans 
would of Mexico—the fact remains that U. N. 
has taken a stand against aggression. The 
majority of members still are not backing 
that stand In the field. 

Even the United States, while furnishing 
the bulk of the forces, is not thinking of 
Korea primarily as a U. N. enterprise. There 
are ample grounds for disagreement with 
progress for attacking the Chinese at home, 
but there can be little ground for falling to 
support the U. N. in Korea. The world's aspi¬ 
rations are fixed on the possibility of out¬ 
lawing war—as General MacArthur so elo¬ 
quently urged. But everyone recognizes 
that It cannot be done by one nation—that 
it requires teamwork. Korea offers the 
practical opportunity. 


New York Gets Cents in Aid for 
Tax Dollar 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

os* 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, if Mem¬ 
bers of Congress from New York State 
occasionally seem unenthusiastic about 
programs of Federal aid for this, that, or 
the other activities. Inherently com¬ 
mendable, it becomes more understand¬ 
able when such facts are borne in mind 
as are revealed in the accompanying 
analysis by Mr. Kermit Hill, of the Gan¬ 
nett News Bureau, published in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, set forth 
below under leave to extend my remarks. 

We must not, of course, lose sight of 
the fact that the best interests of the 
country as a whole must be considered in 
our appraisal of the merit or demerit of 
legislation providing for contributions on 
the part of the Federal Government. Let 
those Members from such States as Mis¬ 
sissippi, however, which receive benefits 
from Uncle Sam far in excess of the 
amounts paid by their citizens to keep 
the Government running, remember the 
importance of maintaining national sol¬ 
vency Just as they expect Members from 
States like New York and Delaware, who 
pay into the Federal Treasury many 
times what they take out, to view with 
sjmipathy the needs of the States mak¬ 
ing modest tax contributions. 

Pay-envelope deductions for taxes 
have Just about reached the breaking 
point for many people. One of the places 
where we should make substantial re¬ 
ductions at this time is in many of the 
so-called grant-in-aid programs which 
are nearly all designed to siphon funds 
from individual taxpayers, wage earners, 
and business enterprises of States like 
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New York and send them, via the Wash¬ 
ington route involving the usual shrink¬ 
age along the way, to benefit Individuals 
and business concerns in other parts of 
the country. 

The inequality of this situation is 
drastically illustrated herewith: 

New York Qrrs 5 % Cents xn Aid for Tax 
Doxxar 

(By Kermit Hill) 

VITashinoton. —New York State got back 
In Federal granta-in*ald only 6% cents on 
the dollar from lA billion dollars In Federal 
taxes collected there In 1950. 

This State consistently gets back one of 
the smallest returns of any in the Nation, 
according to ofaoial Treasury Department 
figures. 

New York taxpayers paid a grand total of 
$7,216,467,000 Into the United States Treas¬ 
ury last year. The State got back only $399,- 
759,038 through the 76 Federal grant-ln-ald 
programs, which Include such things as high¬ 
way aid. farm payments, research grants, 
payments to veterans under the QI bill of 
rights, school-lunch programs, and old-age 
assistance. 

The return figures out at slightly more 
than 6.5 percent on the tax dollar. 

These figures don’t include the millions 
of dollars spent to run the white-collar agen¬ 
cies of the Federal Government in the State. 

New York’s slim return from Its Federal 
tax payments is in sharp contrast to returns 
from the Treasury received by some other 
States. 

Those States got Federal funds for gigantic 
construction projects such as the TVA and 
similar power developments, irrigation reser¬ 
voirs. etc., heavily outweighing Federal allot¬ 
ment for public works in this State. 

Mississippi, for example, received $1.33 
In 1950 for each dollar in Federal taxes col¬ 
lected in that State last year, according to 
Treasury Department figures. Mississippi 
taxpayers paid 88.3 million dollars In Federal 
taxes last year, and got back 117.3 millions 
through the various Federal aid programs. 

Arkansas paid in 105.4 millions in Federal 
taxes in 1950. and received aid grants from 
the ’Treasury totaling 97.6 millions—a 93- 
cent return on each dollar. 

North Dakota received 66 percent of its 
money back through the Federal aid pro¬ 
gram. North Dakota taxpayers paid in 52 
millions in Federal taxes. The State got 
back 29.6 millions last year in Federal aid. 

Although New York’s 5*4-cent return on 
the dollar was almost the lowest In the Na¬ 
tion, it might have been worse. 

Delaware paid the Federal Treasury 360 
millions last year, but Uncle Sam paid back 
only 9 millions—a 2V2-cent return from each 
of Delaware’s tax dollars. 


Strange News 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’TIVES 

Thursday» May 10, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the British Socialist administration has 
been financed by billions of dollars by 
our New Deal regime, and in repayment 
the American citizen-taxpayers are sub¬ 
jected to abuse and ridicule. The 
British are furnishing Red China with 
the material to slaughter our fighting 
forces in Korea. How long will the 
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American people tolerate this scandalous 
betrayal by our alleged ally? 

Under leave to extend, I am Inserting 
an editorial which was published in the 
Evening Observer of May 8, 1951, as 
follows: 

Strange News 

Quoting three items in the same column 
of another newspaper: 

1. ^‘Despite MacArthur’s removal, boos and 
hisses are still greeting newsreels of his state¬ 
side appearances when they're shown in Brit¬ 
ish movie houses." The same item says, 
"MacArthur’s ouster leaves Britain and the 
United States no nearer an agreed far- 
eastern policy.** 

2. "London goes Yankee to encourage 
American tourists to come to the festival of 
Britain.’* Just how the British will make 
the Yankees feel at home in such a postwar 
attitude of hostility we do not know and 
cannot guess. 

3. A Frenchman predicts: "People will have 
bad enough of Britain after a couple of days. 
Then they'll scoot over to France." 

All of which leads us to the general obser¬ 
vation that Uncle Sam’s largesse never de¬ 
prives anyone of any self-respect. The more 
we give to those in need the more those in 
need strive to impress us with how much 
they hold us in contempt. 

Or, as some weary American remarked, 
*’Buppo8e we go to war with Russia, will we 
be expected to continue to give them lend- 
lease in order to enable them to fight us? 
And if not from us, where will Russia get the 
lend-lease with which to fight?’* 

Times change. Remember when Churchill 
said: "Give us the tools and we’ll finish the 
Job." He Implied that our manpower would 
not be needed. As we approach world war 
111 we find ourselves providing all the cash 
and virtually all the casualties. In spite of 
this some of our recent allies and lend-lease 
beneficiaries are striving to frustrate and be¬ 
little our policies. It is a strange world In 
which generosity and gratitude are never in 
balance. The latter diminishes as the for¬ 
mer expands. Just let the hard-pressed tax¬ 
payers pony up with another billion or two 
and everyone will hate us, if. Indeed, they 
do not do so already. 


State Aid to Defense Production and 
Proenrement 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBBENTA’nVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an address, State Aid 
to Defense Production and Procurement, 
delivered by Sidney A. Edwards, manag¬ 
ing director, Connecticut Development 
Commission, Hartford, Conn., in Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 16.1951. 

The Connecticut State Development 
Commission has been designated by Gov¬ 
ernor Lodge, a former Member of this 
House, as the State agency to aid small 
business in every proper possible man¬ 
ner. 

Those of us who live in Connecticut 
recognize the forthright manner in 
which the development commission has 
tackled this difficult problem. 


Connecticut’s 10-point program of in¬ 
dustrial mobilization provides a pattern 
of action that many other States may 
well wish to adopt and follow: 

State Aid to Defense Production and 
Procurement 

(Address by Sidney A. Edwards, managing 
director, Connecticut Development Com¬ 
mission. Hartford, Conn., at sixth annual 
conference. Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies, Miami Beach, 
Fla., AprU 16, 1951) 

I feel highly honored to have been selected 
to discuss this subject which is of such com¬ 
pelling interest to so many of our State plan¬ 
ning and development agencies at this par¬ 
ticular time. 

Unless all signs fail, the matter of defense 
production and procurement wlU be with us 
for many years, even though wo may be 
spared the need for all-out war production. 

Many of the agencies represented at this 
meeting went tlirough the experience of 
events leading up to our participation In 
World War II, the war itself, and the period 
of readjustment to civilian production pre¬ 
ceding the present emergency. 

Many lessons were learned as a result of 
that experience, especially the elTecis of a 
controlled economy on the operations of the 
so-called small-business man. Some people 
seem to think that the small-business man is 
some rare individual who is different In many 
respects from the ordinary run of business¬ 
man or manufacturer. He may be different, 
but he most certainly Is not rare. 

If we take the definition of small business 
as prescribed by the Federal Government, 
namely, any concern employing 500 persons 
or less, and apply this to a small but highly 
industrial State like Connecticut, what do wo 
find? We discover that rather than being 
rare small business constitutes 96 percent of 
all manufacturers In our State, and collec¬ 
tively this 06 percent of Connecticut’s manu¬ 
facturing establishments employ 43 percent 
of those engaged in industry. 

Consequently. If we are to design a pro¬ 
gram of industrial mobilization for defense 
production which will aid the greatest num¬ 
ber of our manufacturing concerns, we must 
necessarily give particular consideration to 
the problems of small business. 

It has been our observation that the large 
manufacturer or the one employing more 
than 500 persons is generally able to solve his 
own problems without any groat assistance 
from State development agencies. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, he can usually help us more than 
we can help him. and part of our job is to 
secure his cooperation In helping the little 
fellow. 

With all of the talk about helping small 
business In connection with Federal pro¬ 
curement. and with Congress Insisting that 
the little fellow be taken care of, many small- 
business men unfortunately have concluded 
that all they have to do is just sit back 
and wait for orders to roll in. 

Those of us who have seen this work 
before and recognize the complicated pro¬ 
cedures associated with Federal purchasing 
during an emergency realize only too well 
how futile any such conclusion can be. 

We have all experienced the so-called In- 
vltatlon-to-bid method of Government buy¬ 
ing and the discouraging aspects of such 
transactions. There has probably been more 
disillusionment attached to that method 
than is generally known or admitted. The 
expense Involved, as well as the difficulty in 
securing complete specifications, blue prints, 
and other information in time to submit an 
Intelligent bid within the period of grace, 
has been such as to discourage most small 
manufacturers from even making the at¬ 
tempt. 

Federal procurement agencies in gener¬ 
al greatly dislike that method of buying 
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because of Its uncertainties and the tremen- 
dous amount of red tape involved. As re¬ 
lated to the usual size of order placed. Some 
branches of the Government have abandoned 
this method completely and others are in¬ 
clined to do so. It is a safe prediction that 
within a short time most Federal procure¬ 
ment will be conducted on a negotiated basis. 

If that assumption Is correct, where does 
thltf leave the little fellow? His chances of 
competing sucessfully with the large manu¬ 
facturer who is thoroughly schooled In this 
method of dealing with the Government and 
has his representatives In Washington; 
Wright Field at Dayton. Ohio; Philadelphia; 
or at other buying centers are very slim 
Indeed, and he would be well advised to save 
his time and money. 

The Government purchasing agencies 
which are held responsible for the delivery 
of a vast variety of material within a speci¬ 
fied period of time cannot afford to and 
If they can help it will not distribute those 
orders among hundreds of inexperienced sup¬ 
pliers. Furthermore, It Is not In the best 
Interests of our national defense effort that 
they be compelled to do so. 

In spite of any statements to the con¬ 
trary, the principal interest and activity of 
such agencies stops at the door of the large 
prime contractor. To be sure, there are 
many specialized shops employing less than 
600 persons who will and should serve as 
prime contractors, but in general the aver¬ 
age small manufacturer will be well advised 
to forget about securing prime contracts and 
concentrate his major attention on making 
his facilities and capabilities for defense pro¬ 
duction known to as many prime and po¬ 
tential contractors as possible. 

This, in my opinion, is where the State 
planning and development commissions can 
render their greatest service to the greatest 
number. Because of their familiarity with 
the personnel, character, equipment, and 
capabilities of the hundreds of small manu¬ 
facturing plants within their respective 
States, they are In a better position than 
any other agency. Federal or State, to make 
a major contribution to the defense effort 
and supplement the work of the Federal pro- 
cmement agencies in getting the over-all 
Job done in the shortest possible time. 

I know from experience that the Fed¬ 
eral procurement agencies as well as the large 
prime contractors will greatly appreciate this 
type of assistance and will cooperate once 
an effective program is set up. 

I also know that many States like Con¬ 
necticut are hard at work developing such 
programs and. although these State pro¬ 
grams may differ in some details, their ob¬ 
jectives are quite similar. 

At the risk of repeating some of the points 
already discussed, I will list here the objec¬ 
tives of Connecticut’s 10-point program of 
Industrial mobilization which were adopted 
by the Connecticut Development Commis¬ 
sion last September and briefly describe the 
procedures and reasons applying to each 
point. 

Please note that this program represents 
our concept of how our particular agency can 
render greatest assistance to small business 
during the present emergency. 

1. To prepare Connecticut Industry for 
the unusual challenge of making the greatest 
possible contribution toward national de¬ 
fense and at the same time meet the present 
and future demands for consumer goods— 
consistent with such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Government: The 
approach which we have used or will use in¬ 
cludes the holding of State-wide and re¬ 
gional defense production clinics in coopera¬ 
tion with the various Federal agencies deal¬ 
ing with defense procurement, the issuance 
of press and radio relases. and special bulle¬ 
tins and news letters to all manufacturers. 


chambers of commerce, and manufacturers* 
associations. 

2. To establish a central clearinghouse for 
information concerning Connecticut's var¬ 
ious and widely distributed production fa¬ 
cilities and make such information available 
to all Federal procurement agencies: To ac¬ 
complish this we conducted a State-wide 
survey of all manufacturing plants last Sep¬ 
tember in order to secure the necessary basic 
information regarding their capabilities for 
civilian as well as defense production. The 
Register of War Production Facilities in Con¬ 
necticut, now in the process of being pub¬ 
lished. will comprise approximately 450 
pages. 8 Y 2 by 11 inches in size. It will con¬ 
tain essential Information regarding 2,900 
companies which jointly employ 87 percent 
Of all industrial workers In Connecticut. In 
the metal-working industries, 02 percent of 
the total employment will be covered. This 
directory will be distributed to all Federal 
procurement agencies and the more impor¬ 
tant prime contractoni located in the North¬ 
east. 

8 . To explore fully the subcontracting pos¬ 
sibilities to be found in Connecticut’s hun¬ 
dreds of smaller industries and make such 
information available to present and poten¬ 
tial prime contractoni. both in Connecticut 
and nearby States: This calls for a separate 
Burvey covering machines, equipment and 
idle capacity as well as space for expansion. 
Such a survey is now in progress. The es¬ 
sential information will be transferred to a 
card index and will be kept currently up to 
date because such a file will enable our in¬ 
dustrial engineers to select all qualified sub¬ 
contractors who can handle each specific job 
and convey this information promptly to 
prime contractors in search of potential sub¬ 
contractors. 

4. To Inform Connecticut manufacturers 
where they may secure advance information 
regarding Federal procurement contracts to 
be placed, as well as those recently placed 
in Connecticut and nearby States: The tech¬ 
nique used here is constantly subject to 
change depending upon such information 
as may be released by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It is not our purpose to duplicate 
but rather to supplement any information 
services which may be available to manu¬ 
facturers through various sources. We will 
have no hesitancy in directing interested 
manufacturers to any such sources, public 
or private, which we consider reliable. 

5. To assemble and make available to Con¬ 
necticut manufacturers necessary blueprints, 
specifications, and regulations associated 
with bidding on and completing Govern¬ 
ment defense contracts: The assembly of 
constantly changing regulations is compara¬ 
tively simple. The procurement of neces¬ 
sary blueprints and specifications is more 
difficult, especially from Federal agencies. 
The best source of such information is the 
prime contractor who is interested in shar¬ 
ing this work with subcontractors. We anti¬ 
cipate no particular difficulty here once the 
Federal procurement program is stepped up 
and the demand for subcontractors is in¬ 
creased. 

6 . To assist Connecticut manufacturers in 
the location of essential materials or substi¬ 
tute materials through the operation of a 
central information service: Here again 
much will depend upon the restrictions 
placed by the Federal Government and the 
Issuance of priorities or DO orders in con¬ 
nection with essential materials. Such pri¬ 
orities Issued to the prime contractor will 
be passed along to the subcontractor and 
supplier. At present, manufacturers who 
have plenty of defense orders are not par¬ 
ticularly troubled regarding shortages of es¬ 
sential materials, but those whose princi¬ 
pal output is for civilian use will need to 
study all possibilities of using substitute 


materials. Such information as can be se¬ 
cured along this line will be assembled and 
made available to interested manufacturers. 

7. To assist manufacturers and potential 
manufacturers in the location of manufac¬ 
turing space or industrial building sites: 
Such Information and service is the stock 
In trade of any industrial development 
agency. However, unless a special effort Is 
made it can easily become obsolete or in¬ 
complete. During the emergency the need 
for accurate Information of this type and 
having it readily available when needed is 
particularly acute. Any extra work that can 
be done to give such assurance will pay real 
dividends. 

8 . To fully explore and make available to 
Connecticut manufacturers Information re¬ 
garding production and/or construction 
financing: Here again we are introducing 
nothing new in the way of a service but are 
attempting to make sure that we are not 
overlooking any of a wide variety of possi¬ 
bilities which can be passed along to inter¬ 
ested manufacturers. Some State and local 
governments go much further than others 
in this respect. But even in those States 
which are fairly well restricted some very 
ingenious methods of financing have been 
developed. We propose to keep ourselves 
well Informed regarding any Federal aid 
which may be available to ptimulate defense 
production and to publicize such possi¬ 
bilities among our manufacturers. 

9. To assist Connecticut manufacturers in 
securing various types of technical or pro¬ 
fessional guidance incident to more eco¬ 
nomical and/or more efficient production 
and distribution: This may be approached 
in a number of ways but in Connecticut we 
have compiled a technical-professional ros¬ 
ter containing the names of more than 350 
engineers and technicians, including mem¬ 
bers of college faculties, private consultants, 
those who have been retired because of age, 
and many presently employed who would be 
available for part-time work to assist small 
manufacturers facing technical problems. 
Applications for such assistance are made 
through the local office of the State employ¬ 
ment service and wherever possible the 
talents available locally are explored fully 
before calling on the central office in Hart¬ 
ford. To the best of our knowledge this 
represents an entirely new approach in help¬ 
ing to meet the manpower shortage, espe¬ 
cially in the professional or technical field. 
Arrangements for reimbursement are left 
entirely to the mutual satisfaction of the two 
Interested parties. 

10 . To fully utilize the services and assist¬ 
ance of local public officials, chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers’ associations, local 
offices of the State employment service, 
newspapers, radio stations, and any other 
agencies or organizations which might con¬ 
tribute to the success of the program: In any 
program of this type we have always made 
a special effort to enlist the cooperation of 
such public or private agencies as we feel 
have a mutual Interest in the success of 
the program. We are quite willing to share 
the responsibility as well as the glory if we 
can get widespread participation in any pro¬ 
gram of State-wide Interest. We are quite 
willing to be regarded as a stimulating and 
coordinating agency and if we convince peo¬ 
ple that our program is their program we 
shall be satisfied with our performance. 

I am sure many of you will recognize 
In the previous list of objectives and methods 
several services which are regularly per¬ 
formed by such agencies as ours under nor¬ 
mal conditions. This only serves to empha¬ 
size their true worth and shows that as 
reliable working tools under any circum¬ 
stances they should be kept well sharpened. 

When it was learned that Dr. Alfred C. 
Neal of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
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^ho Ifi an associate member of ASFDA and 
a good friend of many of us. would be unable 
to appear on our program this afternoon, I 
suggested to our president. Don Davenport, 
that the remaining time be reserved for hear¬ 
ing statements from the several States' rep¬ 
resentatives as to what they are doing to 
render aid to defense production and pro¬ 
curement In their respective States. 

1 am quite sure that we do not have all 
the answers in Connecticut and we should 
llhe the benefit of your Ideas and experience. 

In closing, I should like to add that In 
Connecticut we feel that the State devel¬ 
opment commission Is not only the most 
logical but the best equipped State agency 
to deal cttectlvely with current problems 
which are plaguing the small-business men 
of our State and that our ability to help 
solve those problems can well determine our 
real value to the State In a time of need. 


The World’s Gam—Oar Loss 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously, I should like 
to Insert into the Record the following 
speech by Mr. Charles M. White, presi¬ 
dent of the Republic Steel Corp., which 
was delivered before the Transportation 
Association of America in Cleveland. 
Ohio: 

On July 4, 1776, a New England merchant 
took a quill pen firmly In hand and Inscribed 
hls signature on a document. He wrote It 
large enough, he said, so that "John Bull can 
read my name without spectacles and may 
now double hU reward of 500 pounds for my 
head. That is my defiance," 

Hls act was the climax of months of de¬ 
bate. dlBCUssion and argument. 

As President of the Continental Congress, 
John Hancock signed the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and formally gave birth to a new 
Nation. 

Few more scathing indictments have ever 
been drawn than were the charges directed 
against England by the Colonists as they 
recited the freedoms thay bad been denied. 
Point by point the crimes of the mother 
country against her harassed colonies were 
detailed. 

But at the very beginning of the Declara¬ 
tion the Congress wrote these words: 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness." 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence wrote revolutionary principles In 
this paragraph—^principles that are too much 
taken lor granted today. They declared 
boldly that life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness were not the gift or grant of a 
sovereign but inalienable rights endowed by 
the Creator. 

Under this phlloaopby, the individual, you 
and I, became important in his own right. 
He was not the puppet of a glorified bureau¬ 
crat or subject to the whim or caprice of 
any ruler. 

Eleven years later, again in Philadelphia, 
the delegates from 12 States adopted the 
Constitution. In the preamble are these 
significant words: "and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity." 


All of our rights and freedoms stem from 
this great document and Its amendments. 
In it the pattern of our Government was 
blueprinted. The powers of the Federal 
Government were defined and limited and 
all powers not specifically delegated were 
reserved to the States. The first 10 amend¬ 
ments were quickly added and specifically 
detailed freedoms Inherent to the Individual, 
freedoms not to he taken away or denied 
by any branch of government. These 10 
amendments—our Bill of Rights—are so 
taken for granted that few even in this 
audience remember all the provisions which 
must be kept constantly before us. 

Is It any wonder that these two documents 
became beacons for the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world? Is It surprising that they 
furnish the seed from which the tree of free¬ 
dom grew in many lands? 

In E\irope, in North and South America, 
criisaders for freedom risked their security, 
their very lives to further the cause of lib¬ 
erty. Few of these efforts succeeded at first, 
but many of them became the foundations 
on which later and successful efforts were 
built. 

Freedom and liberty became inspiring 
watchwords as men and women struggled 
and died for the rights accorded the indi¬ 
vidual in our Declaration of Independence 
and In our Constitution. 

Yet. though the Constitution proclaimed 
liberty as one of the rights of man, there 
were those among Its authors who foresaw 
the ease with which liberty could also be 
lost. 

In the first Federalist paper, Alexander 
Ramiltcn warned that the danger to our new 
form of government lay in the demagogs 
who would attempt to steal away the lib¬ 
erties of the people under the pretext of 
helping them. Mr. Hamilton said: "A dan¬ 
gerous ambition more often lurks behind 
the specious mask of zeal for the rights of 
the people than under the forbidding ap¬ 
pearance of the zeal for firmness and effi¬ 
ciency of government. History will show us 
that the former has been found a much 
more certain road to the Introduction of 
despotism than the latter, and that of those 
men who have overturned the liberties of 
republics, the greatest number have begun 
their career by paying obsequious court to 
the people: commencing demagogues and 
ending tyrants." 

There are thore who disagree with the 
political philosophy of Hamilton, but no one 
can deny hls keen insight Into human 
nature. 

Look around the world today. On every 
hand are the proofs of his penetrating wis¬ 
dom. 

In Russia. In the countries behind the Iron 
curtain, men began as demogogs and 
ended as tyrants. In England other men 
began their careers by paying obsequious 
court to the people. Or, In today’s less pol¬ 
ished but more forceful language, the people 
were promised pie in the sky, security with¬ 
out effort, a Santa Claus pack full of pres¬ 
ents. with the Government wearing the white 
whiskers. 

But the people of Russia, of England, were 
not told that they would pay a price—a stag¬ 
gering price—for this tinsel. They were not 
told that the price was Government inter¬ 
ference In the everyday life of the Individual; 
that the price vras the loss of liberty and 
freedom, as sure as the devastating course 
of a cancer; that the price In Russia was 
slave-labor camps; that the price was ever 
higher and more confiscatory taxes. 

It is of great concern to us that In our 
own country recently the symptoms of this 
same grasping for power have been dis¬ 
tressingly evident. Here, too, we find the 
present Government paying obsequious court 
to the people. 

Here, too, we find the Government trying 
to be all things to all men. Here, too, we 


have seen votc-catchlng plans, dishonest In 
their design, ballyhooed as the panacea for 
all our Ills. 

Wc have seen group set against group, race 
against race, one section of the country 
against another. But recently the people 
have begun to smell a rat. 

Some of you may think that this is not 
the time to criticize our Government, that in 
this time of great crisis there should be unity 
and we should skip politics. 

Of course, we must be a united Nation In¬ 
tent on a single purpose—that of becoming 
mllltartly strong again. 

But we must not let our effort to preserve 
the freedoms of others result In the loss of 
our own. We need not accept edicts from 
on high without debate. We must not ex¬ 
port so much freedom that there is little 
left for home consumption. 

We ihust be vigilant In seeing that tem¬ 
porary suspension of freedom and liberty 
during this emergency does not become a 
permanent loss. Even as we fight for free¬ 
dom abroad we must preserve freedom at 
home. Let us never say that the operation 
was successful but the patient died. 

As almost the last nation dedicated to 
the freedom of the Individual—certainly the 
strongest nation supporting that Ideal—we 
have a responsibility not only to ourselves 
but to those who love freedom throughout 
the world. We have an obligation to hold 
high the torch of freedom that we may serve 
as a rallying point for those who have lost 
their freedom and want desperately to regain 
It. But It wont be easy. 

We must realistically appraise the entire 
world picture and weigh the possible results 
of action—or of Inaction—for It seems to be 
our responsibility to lead. 

Whether we like It or not, our foreign rela¬ 
tions have become so Intertwined with our 
domestic affairs that In almost every decision 
we make we remember that one field Im¬ 
pinges upon the other. 

We are faced with revolutionary commu¬ 
nism in Asia, in Europe, in some spots in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and even in our own 
midst. Hie decisions we as a people, we as 
a government, make to meet this threat will 
largely determine whether we retain or lose 
our precious freedoms. 

If we do not do enough to stop the world¬ 
wide menace of communism, we may find 
our own Nation engulfed. If we do too much, 
we may find that we have accomplished that 
which Stalin long ago predicted—the inter¬ 
nal destruction of our form of government 
by spending ourselves into bankruptcy. 

Today perhaps our foremost obligation is 
that each of us personally understand to the 
best of our ability the forces that are moving 
to destroy freedom. 

We cannot afford the luxury of being arbi¬ 
trary in the face of those who differ with 
us, for I doubt that any single person Is 
either entirely right or entirely wrong In 
hls conclusions on our foreign affairs. 

And, even were we right today, what Mos¬ 
cow does tomorrow might demand a com¬ 
plete revaluation. 

We all have grave questions In our minds 
as debate rages In Washington over our for¬ 
eign policy. Were we right In throwing our 
ground troops Into Korea in the first place? 
Should we have gone beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel? Should we have withdrawn 
when we found ourselves confronted by 
hordes of Chinese Communists? If we should 
finally be successful, will our victory be sig¬ 
nificant and important, or worth the price 
of American boys dead and wounded? Simi¬ 
lar momentous questions confront us in con¬ 
nection with China and Formosa. 

The ramifications of every move we are 
called upon to make on the European front 
are so enormous that any sane person hesi¬ 
tates to assume either complete knowledge 
or complete certainty as to the answers. 
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This we do know, however: The most 
sacred trust that we have la to preserve the 
freedom of our people, of our Government. 
We can never lay this freedom on the bargain 
counter. We must forever protect it in our 
own self-interest, and as an eternal beacon 
light for enslaved people of other lands as It 
has been for more than a century and a half. 

I have but three conclusions, based upon 
broad, fundamental principles, as an ap¬ 
proach to our problems: 

First, I know that each and every attempt 
to short circuit the Congress as representa¬ 
tive of the people in arriving at our de¬ 
cisions is a primary blow at the constitu¬ 
tional safeguards of the United States. 

Second, every step that we take must con¬ 
serve this country’s resources and manpower. 

Third, those who seek to label as an isola¬ 
tionist any person in or out of Government 
who dares to challenge the policies of the 
State Department are also attacking our lib¬ 
erty of discussion. 

World responsibilities face us on every 
hand. We cannot dodge or duck our assign¬ 
ment. But we must keep constantly before 
us the need for protecting our freedoms here 
at home. 

It is so easy to lose freedom and so hard to 
regain it. 

And what are those freedoms at home that 
we must guard? Let me mention a few. 

We must see that the basic structure of our 
Government is preserved so that temporary 
abridgments of our freedoms—the controls 
and restrictions—can be quickly and easily 
removed as soon as the need for them has 
passed. 

We must be sure that all such restrictions 
are spelled out as emergency measures and 
that new emergencies are not created to pro¬ 
long these restrictions Just for the sake of 
politics and power. 

We must resist restrictions on our rights to 
express ourselves freely, forcefully, and 
clearly. 

In my estimation, the recent Buchanan 
committee was an attempt to hamper free 
speech and action. Its very demand on busi¬ 
ness for copies of advertisements, booklets, 
speeches, etc., has thrown a scare into timid 
businessmen. 

If Republic or any other company believes 
that a Government policy is contrary to pub¬ 
lic and/or company interest, there should be 
no hesitation to say so. We may be wrong in 
our interpretation, but no Government pres¬ 
sure—^no real or Implied threat—should dis¬ 
courage us from expressing our ideas. 

If anything, business should speak more 
frequently, more forcefully. Business Is an 
Important segment of our economic life on 
which the success of our rearmament pro¬ 
gram depends, and it has a duty to present 
Its views. No threats of legislation should 
Interfere with this right. 

Though this is perhaps not the best time 
to discuss taxation, I still believe the Gov¬ 
ernment should preserve to the individual 
the right to spend his own money to the 
fullest possible degree. 

No one is stupid enough to believe that 
we can fight a war in Korea and at the same 
time vastly Increase our armament program 
without a heavy Increase in Government 
expense. But as yet the Government has 
shown no disposition to cut back on non- 
mllitary expense. We should raise every 
penny necessary to rearm. Our dollars 
would have little value if we should lose our 
fight with communism. But ordinary Gov¬ 
ernment operation can and should be cut 
sharply. We can’t afford pork barrels to¬ 
day. We can’t afford to start Fair Deal pro¬ 
grams that will cost hundreds of millions. 
We b.iould declare a moratorium on free 
pamphlets and services, on construction for 
nonmilitary purposes, on bureaus which 
have outllvrcl th?ir usefulness, on subsidies, 
boondogg inj. t..iU chairwarming. Economy 


In Government is never popular with those 
who get the ax, but it would reassure the 
taxpayers jtremendously. and might help 
solve some of our manpower problems. 
More money for guns, tanks, and planes and 
less for forms, reports, and red tape—that 
makes sense. 

We must use to the fullest out freedom 
of expression through the ballot box. Every 
election in a free country is important, 
whether it be local. State, or national. By 
majority vote we citizens set the policies for 
those who hold office. If they choose to dis¬ 
regard our wishes, we can and should turn 
them out. 

I am not one who believes that only Re¬ 
publicans can intelligently run the United 
States Government. There are plenty of 
patriotic and able Democrats, some of whom 
are in office today. When we vote we should 
vote for ability first. Unfortunately we have 
had too many second-raters in office, whose 
ability to promise exceeds their ability to 
perform. We need more able men to offer 
themselves for office in both parties. That 
gives us freedom of choice—one of the most 
Important freedoms we have. 

We must also, and this is important, pre¬ 
serve our freedom of opportunity. 

This country became great because the in¬ 
dividual American had the opportunity to 
make the most of his abilities and talents. 
He could venture his capital or labor and 
keep his gains, if any. 

He could engage in work of his choice and 
change it whenever he wished. 

Because he could profit from his efforts, 
he was willing to take chances. The result 
was an expansion such as no other nation 
has ever seen. 

Any encroachment on a man’s freedom of 
opportunity destroys in some part man’s 
progress. 

We must fight against bureaucratic red 
tape and restrictions which discourage men 
of Imagination, courage, and willingness who 
are willing to work and create opportunities. 

The constant warfare carried on by Gov¬ 
ernment against business is far from encour¬ 
aging. The impression has been given that 
all businessmen are enemies of society. This 
is obviously nonsense. 

Another freedom we must retain is the 
freedom to paddle our own canoe. 

We have only to look at England to realize 
how governmental Interference in private 
affairs destroys individual Initiative. 

When Government takes upon itself a 
cradle-to-grave program (financed by our¬ 
selves) , it is too easy to set back and wait for 
hand-outs instead of making our own way. 
This cannot produce a strong, self-assured, 
Independent people. We don’t help the weak 
by pulling down the strong. 

I do not close my mind to the fact that 
some must be given help by Government, but 
this help should be local in nature and be 
reserved for those who really need it, who are 
really entitled to it, and not for those who 
merely ask for it or would like to have it. 

These are some of the freedoms we must 
preserve and cherish. 

But freedoms also means obligations. We 
must continually earn our freedoms, work 
for them. 

What are some of these obligations? 

First, there is the obligation to be in¬ 
formed. Too many of us form our opinions 
haphazardly or repeat someone else's opin¬ 
ion without thought or study. 

I grant we can’t all be experts in every 
field but In those which most closely concern 
us we can and must inform ourselves. 

We should study both sides of a question, 
weigh it, think of the pluses and minuses 
Involved. We should make up our own 
minds and not let other people make them 
up for us. 


No, we won't always be right but we’U 
have a much better chance of being right if 
we do a little homework ourselves. This 
means a lot of reading, listening, and think¬ 
ing. Thinking is hard work but in these 
days of rapid and far-reaching communica¬ 
tion both Bides of every question are always 
available If we only look. Take the trouble 
to look at both sides on the basis of what 
you have thought out. Don’t follow the 
herd. 

We also have an obligation to take an 
active port in the political life of our 
country. By that I mean that you must 
do more than vote and/or send a check to 
a political party. No, it’s a lot more than 
that. 

You must lend your help and counsel. Get 
In and pitch. 

Take part in precinct and ward politics 
and encourage your employees to do like¬ 
wise. That’s where votes are made. Show 
by your example how to fight against cor¬ 
rupt and misguided government and sup¬ 
port honest and intelligent government. 
Your government is what you make it and 
In the end yod get what you deserve. 

There are many other freedoms and ob¬ 
ligations which I might detail to you to¬ 
night. But there is a time factor which 
must be considered. 

So let me close with this thought. 

Most of us in this audience are well past 
our youth. Most of us have children. Many 
of us have grandchildren. 

We’ve had a fine country in which to grow 
up. Under our system of individual oppor¬ 
tunity we have done pretty well. 

But will our children and grandchildren 
do as well? Will they have the same oppor¬ 
tunities we had? Not unless we do a better 
Job of thinking and selling our ideas. 

Gentlemen, It’s up to us. We can’t afford 
to fail. We must fight and win the battle 
for the preservation of freedom for the next 
generation. 

We must win back what we have lost and 
carry freedom’s banner to new heights. 

We must protect and preserve the free¬ 
dom of this great land of ours so that we 
can "secure the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and our posterity." 

That, gentlemen, is our task. We can do 
it if we work. 


Sequoyah 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention was recently called to an article 
appearing in the April issue of the maga¬ 
zine the New Yorker entitled “Talking 
Leaves.” 

This article dealt with an American 
Indian named Sequoyah, a full-blood 
Cherokee, and whose statue is one of 
Oklahoma’s contributions to the Hall of 
Fame in Statuary Hall. 

Sequoyah accomplished a feat which 
no other living human had done when 
he Invented a Cherokee alphabet which 
adapted the English alphabet to the 
Cherokee language. In 1821 he an¬ 
nounced that his task was finished and 
the entire Cherokee Nation, living in In¬ 
dian Territory, which is now Oklahoma, 
was swept by excitement. 
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Mr. Speaker, the article is a Taluable 
contribution to our history, and I in¬ 
clude it as a part of my remarks: 

Tauono lsavis 

Word that the bulk of Bernard Shaw's for¬ 
tune is to be used to further the spread of 
an expanded English alphabet of his Inven¬ 
tion has prompted us to look up a few facte 
about an American Indian named Sequoyah 
who. without the help of a fortune or, for 
lAiat matter, of any schooling, worked out 
the written language of the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion. As far as we know, he is the only man 
in history ever to have done such a thing 
singlehanded. Starting from scratch, with 
no knowledge of English or any European 
language—with, in fact, no knowledge of any 
language other than Cherokee—he devised 
an entire, and entirely workable, system of 
writing, a feat that some philologists regard 
as one of the most sublime acts of intellec¬ 
tion of all time. It’s one that might have 
abashed even Shaw. 

Take him for all in all, Sequoyah seems 
to be one of the most inspiring and attrac¬ 
tive figures in our history. He was born in 
1770, or a few years earlier, In the vUlage 
of Tasklgi, in what is now Tennessee and 
was then the land of the Cherokee Nation. 
His mother was part Cherokee and part 
Shawnee, his father was a white man who 
has never been definitely identified but is 
popularly believed to have been a Virginian 
named Nathaniel Oist, a friend of Washing¬ 
ton's. Sequoyah's English name was George 
Guess, sometimes spelled Gist or Guest. He 
was brought up as a Cherokee and. as a 
young man, became an accomplished silver¬ 
smith and an excellent painter of animal 
subjects—^two skills theretofore not devel¬ 
oped among his people—and is said to have 
made paint brushes of animal hair without 
ever knowing that there were already such 
things in the world. He saw and was deeply 
Impressed by books, which the Indians called 
"talking leaves," and, refusing to go along 
with the prevailing Indian notion that the 
ability to put speech into written form was 
a divinely ordained perquisite of the white 
man, determined, along about 1800, to invent 
a written language for the Cherokees. (He 
was unaware that a number of missionaries 
had tried their hands at adapting the Eng¬ 
lish alphabet to the Cherokee language, had 
found its 26 characters insufficient to rep¬ 
resent Cherokee sounds, many of which 
are made largely with the nose and 
throat, and had given up the Job.) Sequo¬ 
yah first set out to draw a different picture 
for each word, but soon realleed that more 
pictures would be required than anyone 
could possibly hope to remember. After sev¬ 
eral years, he hit on the idea of using a dif¬ 
ferent symbol for each Cherokee syllable. 
Copying from an English book, he used most 
of the letters of the Roman alphabet as sym¬ 
bols and then designed a much larger num¬ 
ber himself. He had no interest in how the 
Roman letters were pronounced; the Roman 
*‘D” became the Cherokee "A,” the Roman 
"K" the Cherokee "'rso.” 

Sequoyah listened diligently to conversa¬ 
tions among his fellow Cherokees, and every 
time he detected a new sound, he made a 
note of It. scratching his symbols on bark 
with a knife or a sliver of wood. Eventually, 
he compiled around 140 syllables. These he 
winnowed down to 85, which he found the 
minimum necessary. What he had done was 
devise a system of notation known tech¬ 
nically as a syllabary, which requires more 
symbols than an alphabet but much less 
writing, provided the language is low in mul¬ 
tiple consonants, ar the Cherokee language 
Is. 

In 1821 Sequoyah announced that his task 
was finished, and when he was able to dem¬ 
onstrate that his brand of talking leaves 
worked Just as well as the white man's, the 


Cherokee Nation was swept by excitement. 
It took only 8 or 4 days for the average 
Cherokee to master Sequoyah’s syllabary, 
and within a few months practically the 
entire nation had become literate. 

In 1825, a Cherokee preacher named David 
Brown, probably a convert to the Moravian 
faith, completed a translation of the New 
Testament into Cherokee, and scores of man¬ 
uscript copies of it were put In circulation. 
Then the Cherokees decided that it would 
be fine to have their own newspaper, and 
in 1827 a Boston firm cast a font of t 3 rpe in 
Cherokee characters. This, together with a 
font of Roman type and a press, was shipped 
to New Echota, the capital of the Chero¬ 
kee Nation, and soon the paper appeared. 
It was called the Cherokee Phoenix, and, 
later, the Cherokee Phoenix and Indian’s Ad¬ 
vocate. Sequoyah was honored both by his 
own people and by the white man. He went 
to Washington in 1828 as a member of the 
delegation that negotiated the treaty that 
moved the Cherokee Nation west to what is 
now Oklahoma—or. rather, had the treaty 
rammed down their throats. He and the 
other delegates signed the treaty in Chero¬ 
kee, instead of merely making their marks, as 
all other Indians had always done. The 
treaty noted that the Government was to 
make Sequoyah a grant of $500. It took 
6 years for the grant to arrive, and when it 
came, it consisted of $150 in cash, plus 
22 kettles of salt. 3 saddles, and a small 
quantity of other merchandise. Sequoyah 
died in 1943 in Mexico, where he had gone in 
search of a group of Cherokees who had left 
the nation years before. In 1607 the Indian 
Territory voted that it was to be called 
Sequoyah when it attained statehood. To 
its chagrin, it got combined with the 
Oklahoma Territory, and was called Okla¬ 
homa Instead. The people kept faith as 
best they could. They saw to it that an 
Oklahoma county was named for Sequoyah. 
Furthermore, the giant redwoods of the West 
were named sequoias in his honor, which Is 
probably better than having a State named 
after you. 


Nerve Get 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 

OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that it would be val¬ 
uable for the people of this country to 
know of the development of chemical 
warfare in recent years and particularly 
of new gasses which have been discov¬ 
ered. I, therefore, include the following 
article by the dean of the Florida dele¬ 
gation, my able colleague. Congressman 
Robert L. F. Sikes, printed in Saga 
magazine: 

The Inside Story of the Incredible Weapon 
Nerve Gas 

(By Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, Member of 
Congress) 

This is the story of the Incredible weapon. 
The weapon whose effect is deadlier than 
the sting of a hooded cobra. The weapon 
whose presence cannot he detected by the 
human senses. 

A drop of liquid the size of a dime on 
exposed skin brings death in a matter of 
minutes; Its vapor inhaled for a few seconds 
may be fatal. It has no color, odor, or 
taste; so insidious is its action that labora¬ 


tory findings after death reveal no trace of 
It In the body. 

Its story is being told now because its 
war potential, properly applied, may prove 
greater than the atom or hydrogen bomb. 

This Is neither fantasy nor science fiction, 
but. cold, hard fact for 1951. 

Even Its technical name is a secret—we 
may only refer to it as a nerve gas. 

I will never forget seeing the captured 
German films which showed the gas In action. 
Tethered goats, munching wisps of hay, were 
blinking in the sunlight. There was a slight 
hissing on the sound track. For a moment 
the goats seemed unaware of the shapeless 
cloud that was rolling toward them. Sud¬ 
denly It struck. The goats reacted as though 
they had touched a charged wire. They 
plunged blindly, trying to butt their in¬ 
visible foe. Their backs arched, their legs 
twitched convulsively. Before they could 
bleat they dropped to the ground. They 
were dying in a matter of seconds. 

After the war, as a member of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, I visited the 
United States Army Chemical Center in 
Maryland. Here I had a close-up view of 
the liquid gas—its most lethal state. Ex¬ 
cept for the slight oily trace around the 
neck of the two-gallon Jar, It might have 
been so much distilled water. It was hard 
to reconcile Its harmless appearance with 
Its tremendous destructive power. 

Since nerve gas is the only chemical 
weapon which offers a potential enemy a 
chance for an effective long-range attack 
on the United States, the wraps of secrecy 
are now being lifted in part. The public 
must know what this gas is, what it can do, 
and what can be done in the way of defense 
against it. Otherwise panic might result 
from its surprise use against our cities. 

We must also begin to grasp the meaning 
of what this weapon can do for us, and how 
it can work a military revolution on any 
future battlefield. 

Nerve gas is revolutionary because, being 
odorless, tasteless, and colorless, it strikes 
with little warning. It may achieve Its 
deadly effect before the victim can make a 
move to protect himself. 

It is revolutionary because unlike other 
gases which strike at the respiratory system, 
or raise poisonous blisters on the skin, it 
attacks an essential ingredient of the nerve 
process Itself, Interfering with the body’s 
communication lines. Far more toxic than 
any chemical agent hitherto known, it gains 
entry to the body not only by being breathed, 
but through the skin, the eyes, and through 
the mucous membranes of the respiratory 
and digestive tracts. 

It packs a triple wallop, having some of 
the effects that would be characteristic of a 
poison brewed from toadstools (muscai'ine), 
cigar butts (nicotine) and curare, the leth^ 
stuff that South American Jungle Indians 
use on darts and arrowheads. 

Since various types of nerve gases were 
developed by the Germans, and huge stocks 
were confiscated after World War II, their 
characteristics are now well-known to both 
our allies and potential enemies. For that 
reason they are a factor to be reckoned with 
in the lives of every one of us. Their action 
is swift—^there is little time lag after initial 
contact. One whiff of high concentration, 
and you’ve had it. 

In 1937, two German scientists discovered 
that a certain chemical compound is an 
essential factor in transmitting Impulses be¬ 
tween nerve endings, and that once this 
chemical Is destroyed, nerve action becomes 
inhibited. The brain is no longer able to 
transmit its messages clearly, physical proc¬ 
esses become confused and disorganized, and 
life becomes a welter of erratic responses. 
To create a gas which would destroy this vital 
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nerve chemical became a top-secret, high- 
priority objective of Hitler’s war machine. 
, The first rumors that something mysteri¬ 
ous was afoot began to trickle back to this 
country in 1940. Various German refugees 
hinted that the Naais were in possession of 
an invisible gas that had no odor and which 
could penetrate any known gas mask. Lack¬ 
ing supporting data, such rumors sounded 
like the usual Qoebbels propaganda myth. 

As time went by and the rumor persisted, 
Allied InteUigence authorities began to take 
more notice, particularly after an agent de- 
lievered a strange-looking German mask to 
British intelligence in the fall of 1043. This 
mask covered not only the eyes and mouth, 
but also the ears. The agent reported that 
it was being worn In a chemical plant where 
a mysterious new gas was being manufac¬ 
tured. With this. Intelligence officers has¬ 
tened to put the new gas at the head of their 
target list, up with the buzz-bomb and the 
V-2 rocket. 

By 1944, the reports were more specific— 
the gas was two to lour times more toxic 
than anything previously known and was per¬ 
sistent enough to contaminate low ground 
and woods for weeks at a time. Reports of 
German experiments revealed that during 
the initial stages it caused congestion of 
the chest, severe headaches, nausea, blind¬ 
ness, convulsions and cramps. It was also 
reported—exaggeratedly, us it turned out— 
that degeneration of the brain cells took 
place, and that its victims became raving 
maniacs. 

That the Germans should possess such a 
weapon, without any counterthreat on the 
part of the Allies, was of course a serious 
situation. It was essential, therefore, that 
the same gas, or a better one. be developed to 
perfect a defense against it, and to be held 
in reserve for retaliation. 

How we came to develop a counterpart 
which proved even more deadly than the 
original is a story as fascinating and as com¬ 
plex as the development of the atomic bomb. 

Although many of the details are still se¬ 
cret, it can be stated that Allied intelligence 
sources not only obtained the German for¬ 
mula but also samples of the mysterious new 
substance. Only the manufacturing process 
remained elusive, but in a race against time, 
our efforts to solve this problem proved suc¬ 
cessful. So successful that today experts 
consider the German gas the Model T of 
a more fully developed chemical arsenal. 
Without going into any of the secret technical 
characteristics of the latest types, this is 
how nerve gas acts: 

If only traces of the vapor are encountered 
there is difficulty in breathing, accompanied 
by coughing, shortness of breath and a 
watery discharge from the nose. The eye 
pupils narrow to pin points, there is a flushed 
face, rapid pulse and a sensation similar to 
muscarine (toadstool) and nicotine (tobac¬ 
co) poisonings. This, the mildest of all ex¬ 
posures—a whiff or two of an extremely low 
concentration—can be relieved by small doses 
of atropine. These effects, similar to an 
asthma attack, we are told, will last “only a 
few days.’* 

With a slightly larger dose, there Is a 
painful tightening of the focusing muscles 
of the eye, a drawing pain in the back of the 
eyeballs, and painful sensitivity to bright 
light. In other words—a migraine headache 
plus partial blindness. If larger doses of 
vapor are breathed, or the liquid absorbed 
through the eyes, skin, or saliva, the invol¬ 
untary muscles of the diaphragm begin an 
aimless flutter, and the victim, be it man or 
beast, can neither Inhale nor exhale, becomes 
confused and falls unconscious. Blood pres¬ 
sure drops to shock levels, the heart slows 
to a death march rhjrthm, and death Itself 
la not far off. Nevertheless, severe as these 
symptoms are. they can still be counteracted 
if the victim can be given medical assistance 
before breathing has stopped. Heavy, pro¬ 


longed Intravenous or intramuscular doses of 
atropine may completely reverse the clinical 
picture. As the antidote is administered, 
breathing becomes relaxed, the stalled heart 
resumes its regular beat, blood pressure rises, 
and if massive doses can be continued every 
few hours for at least several' days, the 
chances of recovery are good. 

Even with recovery, however, the central 
nervous system may be not quite the same, 
and involuntary spasms of muscle fibers, 
ranging from facial tics to grand-mal epilep¬ 
tic seizures, may persist. 

In mild cases, giddiness, tension, anxiety, 
sleeplessness, and excessive dreaming con¬ 
tinue. while in severe exposures, depression, 
restlessness, tremor, emotional instability, 
and irrational behavior may occur. Thus, 
under certain conditions, the gas may destroy 
sanity. 

Such are the grim facts about nerve gas 
and what it is known to accomplish. 

How can we defend ourselves against it? 

Since the gas is colorless and odorless, the 
only way we can get an early warning of Its 
presence is by a physical or chemical means 
of detection. An indicator that gives a strik¬ 
ing color change, or that registers an elec¬ 
trical alarm would do the trick. Such de¬ 
vices, we are told, have been discovered. 
Pending their manufacture and distribution 
in sufficient quantities, however, civil de¬ 
fense will have to rely on the ability to 
recognize nerve gas symptoms after the at¬ 
tack has occurred. That is why I have 
spelled them out in such clinical detail. 

If there is only vapor in the air, gas masks 
will suffice. But if the liquid is present, any 
contact against skin or clothing becomes ex¬ 
tremely hazardous. Those who enter affected 
areas must wear, in addition to a mask, im¬ 
permeable clothing, gloves, and boots. Rub¬ 
ber gloves and rubber boots will be safe for 
a half hour if the contamination is light. 
If heavy, their protection will last only 15 
minutes. 

Against the nonpersistent type of gas, 
where the effects last less than 10 minutes, 
a fair amount of protection is afforded by 
breathing through a towel or handkerchief 
soaked In an alkaline solution—such as bak¬ 
ing soda or soapy water. 

Since the gas strikes with such swiftness, 
medical treatment must be geared accord¬ 
ingly. Disaster plans call for the injection 
of atropine as soon as possible, deep Into 
the muscles of the thigh, buttocks, or shoul¬ 
ders of every victim who has serious diffi¬ 
culty in breathing, who is unconscious, or 
who is in convulsions. Artificial respiration 
will need to be given in some cases. 

From what we know about the stability 
of nerve gas it can dangerously contaminate 
exposed foods which have a high water or 
fat content, especially milk. Dry foods such 
as sugar, flour, and cereals are relatively little 
affected. Food in airtight packages is not 
harmed by vapors, but only sealed glass or 
metal containers are safe from the liquid. 

As for our water supplies, tests show that 
while the vapors will not seriously affect 
such large bodies as reservoirs or lakes, the 
liquid gas is capable of dangerous and per¬ 
sistent contamination of water. 

That a determined enemy using such a 
gas might be able to reduce substantially 
United States atomic production without 
ever dropping a bomb or firing a shot is 
now an ever-present possibility. That the 
same enemy might paralyze any strategic 
center is implicit in the very nature of the 
weapon. 

Eighteen years ago, headlines in the New 
York Times read: **Gas bombs shut stock 
exchange—Gasping brokers flee knock-out 
fumes in cooling system.’* 

What happened on that day, August 4, 
1933, may be worth reviewing. 

The New York Stock Exchange is housed 
in a large office building at the corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets. Some 2,000 brokers 


and employees have access to its trading 
floor, the size of a college gymnasium. At 
12:06 p. m.. a slight haze was noticed near 
the air conditioned grille on the ceiling, near 
the Broad Street side. Those who looked up 
saw a thin bluish wisp of smoke shimmering 
in the light rays coming through the arched 
windows. It looked like cigarette smoke, 
but unlike cigarette smoke, which rises off 
the floor, this smoke was descending. 

The employees at the quotation machine 
on the Broad Street side were the first to 
sense something wrong. They waited until 
the haze enveloped them. Then they ran. 
gasping to the center of the floor. Al¬ 
most Immediately fumes covered the entire 
area. Brokers and clerks, alike, made a rush 
for the doors. By the time someone rang the 
gong for trading to cease, there was no one 
left to hear it. 

As one of the most sensitive trading spots 
In the Nation’s financial structure, the sud¬ 
den cessation of stock exchange activities 
threw most of the country’s marketplaces 
into confusion. 

Wall Street Itself was in a near panic, 
reminiscent of the bomb explosion of 1920, 
as the noon-day crowds watched the floor 
traders burst through the exits into the 
street, coughing, choking, gasping for 
breath, with handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

A half hour later police discovered that 
two tear-gas bombs had been released next 
to the fifth-floor inlet of the ventilating sys¬ 
tem. The gas. normally used to subdue 
prison riots, w'as fortunately nontoxic. The 
incident itself had been staged as a pub¬ 
licity stunt for an obscure and short-lived 
one-man political party. 

Change tear gas to nerve gas. the per¬ 
petrator from an eccentric to a skilled sabo¬ 
teur. the locale from the stock exchange to 
the Pentagon, Oak Ridge, or any other stra¬ 
tegic installation whose crippling is deemed 
worth the risk, and you can appreciate why, 
in any future war, chenrical weapons may 
be more decisive than the atomic bomb. 

Realistic, not wishful, thinking is impera¬ 
tive for survival. Dare we suppose that a 
weapon potentially so destructive would be 
completely ignored by a determined enemy, 
particularly when its principal attribute is 
surprise? Make no mistake about it—if and 
when a nerve gas attack is launched, it will 
come with great speed and on a scale never 
before witnessed. We know, for example, 
that the Soviet Union came into possession 
of German stockpiles of nerve gas, as well as 
German technical personnel who had worked 
on its development and manufacture. We 
know that the principal German nerve gas 
producing plants lay within what is now the 
Soviet zone. So we must assume that as a 
minimum the Soviets can reproduce the Ger¬ 
man gases, with the probability that they, 
too, have engaged in further development 
and improvement. 

The facts about nerve gas are grim enough 
without indulging in any flights of fancy. 
There is no need, for example, for anyone to 
assume that the stratosphere over our cities 
could be saturated with infinitesimal par¬ 
ticles of the new poison which would filter 
down and kill every living thing. If in the 
future you read of entire cities being wiped 
out overnight by this silent weapon, just pass 
It off as the work of an overheated imagina¬ 
tion. After all, there are limits to what this, 
or any other, unconventional weapon can 
achieve, and mass annihilation is one of 
them. 

Tests show tha;, nerve gas may be effective 
up to a half-mile radius from the point of 
the releasing explosion, but this does not 
mean that death will come to all within the 
zone. Ground winds will vary in intensity, 
and since gas is heavier than air and its flow 
Is downward, those who are above the second 
floor of any building have less chance of com¬ 
ing into contact with the vapors, although a 
great deal depends on local air currents In- 
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«tde M wen outside any tall building. Qaa 
masks, of course, will give some protection. 

The gas may also be placed on Its target 
trom the air. It Is capable of being die* 
persed from a high altitude as a spray or 
mist, and the atomised particles, drifting 
lor miles with the wind, will cause at least 
mild reactions to those who breathe the 
Tapors. But imtll a potential enemy ac¬ 
quires an air fleet, or sufflcient guided 
missiles to support a long-range masstre 
attack on the United States, there Is only 
a slim chance of this occurring. However, 
we cannot overlook the possibility that an 
enemy might consider the use of nerve gas 
In conjunction with other ultra-destructive 
weapons In order to cause the maximum 
confusion and disruption to the strategic 
target. The threat of such an attack, caus¬ 
ing tens of thousands of living casualties 
requiring Immediate medical attention, must 
never be underestimated. 

It would be dangerous to assume that be¬ 
cause World War II saw no use of chemical 
warfare, any future conflict would be bound 
by similar considerations. In World War n 
we adopted a policy that we would not use 
chemical weapons offensively unless they 
were used against us—a threat of instantane¬ 
ous and overwhelming retaliation which we 
were prepared to make good. United States 
policy in this respect was voiced by President 
Roosevelt in 1943, In the following state¬ 
ment; 

*T have been loathe to believe that any 
nation, even our present enemies, could or 
woiUd be willing to loose upon mankind such 
terrible and Inhumane weapons * * *. 

*‘Use of such weapons has been outlawed 
by the general opinion of civilised mankind. 
This country has not used them, and I hope 
that we will never be compelled to use them. 
X state categorically that we shall under no 
circumstances resort to the use of such 
weapons unless they are first used by our 
enemies.** 

Hevertheless. the United States is not sig¬ 
natory to any international covenant re¬ 
stricting the use of poison gas. As recently 
as 1926, at the Disarmament Conference, the 
same prohibition was advanced, and the 
United States Senate refused to ratify the 
Geneva gas protocol. 

Since June of 1950, one of the grimmest 
battles in American history has been fought 
in Korea. Greatly outnumbered, attacked 
by a foe that has thrown in masses of men 
regardless of losses, our troops have under¬ 
gone the most bitter trials of war. From 
this struggle, one aspect now stands clear— 
namely, our forces, using every conventional 
weapon, suffered heavy casualties whenever 
the enemy amassed the manpower to take an 
objective regardless of losses imposed by our 
normal ground, air, and naval weapons. 

Despite the fact that chemicals, Including 
nerve gas, are better suited to defense than 
to attack—(one does not contaminate the 
area into which one proposes to advance)— 
these weapons were not used, yet they may 
hold the answer to the still-unsolved prob¬ 
lem of the Commimlsts* *'human sea*’ tactics. 

Granted that there Is a deep-seated re¬ 
pugnance to the use of chemical weapons. 
Nevertheless, the time has come for the full¬ 
est public discussion of the pros and cons 
of these, or any other weapons which will 
aid our forces in dealing with an enemy, 
stronger only In numbers, but numbers 
capable of winning a decision In a battle 
limited to conventional arms. 

Korea may be the proving ground of a 
future conflict, just as Spain was In 1986. 

If world war m becmnes a reality, we may 
have to throw away the book of rules and use 
every weapon in our arsenal. It probably 
will be total war. One day this issue will 
have to be met. The time to get our think¬ 
ing In order is now. 

Gas warfare has been condemned as hor¬ 
rible and inhumane. The underlying reality 


Is that no warfare Is humane. Before re¬ 
jecting gas as too cruel for use by a civilized 
nation, let us look at the casualties and suf¬ 
fering inflicted by an accepted weapon—an 
air bombardment for example. 

Consider for a moment what happened in 
Hamburg. Germany, on the night of July 
S7<-38, 1948, when 16.000 buildings were set 
aflame, when the air temperature in some 
city blocks registered 1,472 degrees F., and 
when between 60.000 and 100.000 civilians 
perished. I quote from the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey's report on the 
Effect of Bombing on Health and Medical 
Care in Germany. If you are squeamish, 
stop right here. 

**Soon after the sirens had sounded—a lit¬ 
tle before midnight on a clear night—^the 
first bombs dropped. The warning was ade¬ 
quate for everyone to go to his shelter or 
^nker, and thereby evactiate the streets. 
* * * Incendiary bombs started fires 

which spread particularly in thickly In¬ 
habited parto of the town. In several min¬ 
utes whole blocks were on fire and streets 
made impassable by flames. The heat In¬ 
creased rapidly and produced a wind which 
was soon the power and strength of a 
typhoon. 

"This typhoon first moved in the direction 
of the fires, later spreading In all direc¬ 
tions. ♦ • * ^ 

“The heat turned whole city blocks into 
a flaming hell. * * * 

“Literally hundreds of people were seen 
leaving the shelters after the heat became 
Intense. They ran across the streets and 
were seen to collapse very slowly like people 
who were utterly exhausted. They could not 
get up. Many thus killed were found to be 
naked. Two explanations have been offered 
for this phenomenon; that the flames 
spurted across the street with the speed of 
a tornado and consumed the victims’ cloth¬ 
ing. singeing their skins; or that the in¬ 
tense heat made the clothes dissolve without 
actual fire. The shoes were usually the only 
covering left on the bodies. 

“Most of these people were not burnt to 
ashes when recovered, but dry and shrunken, 
resembling mummies. • • • 

“In the course of hours the air in the shel¬ 
ters became increasingly worse. Matches or 
candles did not burn. People lay on the 
floor because the air was better there and 
they could breathe easier. Some vomited. 
Some became tired and went to sleep. 
Wherever the ventilators were still working 
they brought in hot smoky air instead of cool 
fresh air and had to be turned off. Filters 
proved Insufficient to keep out smoke. The 
apparent safety of many shelters was only 
temporary as the approaching fire increased 
heat and smoke. 

**Thus the- picture changed from hour to 
hour. Whoever was still able to make his 
own decision had one of two alternatives— 
to stay or escape. Many looked into the 
streets, saw that everything was on fire, de¬ 
cided they could not get through and with¬ 
drew to the corners of the shelters. Some 
tried to get out. and for them it was a race 
with death among explosions, fire bombs, 
machine guns, and falling flak. Beside all 
this, flame spurted through the streets and 
the wind caught up with many and threw 
them to the ground. There were screams 
from victims all around. Many stated that 
*the air Just didn’t come anymore’ and 
breathing became very difficult. Otherwise 
they did not feel anything, and the rest 
went on over those who had fallen. One 
man was observed to fall. He was about to 
pull himself up with his hands when flames 
were seen to envelop his back and he burned 
within 5 minutes without changing his 
position. 

"Only a few reached safety in areas which 
had not been hit. Some found safety In the 
bottom of a bomb crater, others found death 
by drowning in water-filled craters. The 
only safe refuge in all this time was the 


water of the canals and the port. Most of 
those who got there were entirely exhausted. 
Ups, mouth, and throat were dry. They 
were blistered on the nose and ears, on the 
hands and face, and their eyes burned with 
pain and could hardly be opened after hav¬ 
ing been exposed to so much smoke. Many 
collapsed, then lost consciousness and died. 
Many jumped into the water. Even here the 
heat was hardly bearable. They took 
blankets and handkerchiefs and soaked 
them In the water and then protected their 
heads and the uncovered parts of their bodies 
with the wet cloths. But the water evapo¬ 
rated so quickly that this procedure had to 
be repeated every few minutes. 

“In the meantime the burned-out houses 
caved in. The rubble and debris lying in 
the street prevented many from escaping. 
Many of the bodies were lying in the street 
half-clothed or nude. After a few hours 
the bodies shrunk to small objects with 
hard brownish black skin, and frequently 
to ashes and complete disappearance. 

“Carbon monoxide as the major cause of 
death from aerial bombing was a possibility 
which few had expected before the war. 
It Is now recognized as a typical ‘shelter 
or cellar death.* Carbon-monoxide death 
assumed such importance that the high 
command of the Luftwaffe issued an order 
to procure statistical evidence. • • • 

Concentrations up to 95 percent were found 
in many of the ‘shelter dead.’ It was 
stressed at the conference in Jueterborg that 
the public should not be informed as to the 
danger of carbon monoxide originating in 
large-scale fires. In view of the inadequacy 
of preventive measures only, unrest and even 
panic would be caused.’* 

After reading the foregoing, I think all 
will agree that war Is inhumane in all its 
aspects, no matter what the weapons. In 
the future the employment by our enemies 
of chemical weapons to achieve a military 
objective is very likely to be judged solely 
on the grounds of its military applicability. 
Our own survival may depend upon our 
recognition of this hard fact. 

There is no point in minimizing the horror 
of fire raids or of gas. Either can produce 
widespread death in a matter of minutes 
unless effective countermeasures are at hand. 
Yet if we are forced to fight, we may also be 
forced to use the most effective weapon at 
our command. 

Modern war reveals a trend toward the 
concentration of Immense destructive power 
in Increasingly smaller packages—packages 
which cost less than the vastly greater num¬ 
ber of older weapons needed to achieve equal 
potency. Experts call this the ABC pattern 
of warfare—atomic, biological, chemical. 
Up to now we have concentrated almost ex¬ 
clusively on atomic potentials—in attack and 
defense. But such a narrow view may not 
long be sustained. Warfare Is more than a 
matter of cold steel, hot atoms and jet-pro¬ 
pelled gun-platforms, especially when we are 
confronted by the problem of Communist 
mass Infantry attack—^the tactic which broke 
the back of the German army In Russia, and 
which twice produced a near-debacle In Ko¬ 
rea. What happened in Korea Is only a fore¬ 
taste of what may happen In Western Eu¬ 
rope should our military leaders continue to 
Ignore the one weapon which may be best 
suited to defense against hordes. 

For whether we realize It or not. nerve 
gas Is capable of permeating the air envelope 
in which the armed horde moves and 
breathes. Nerve gas can shoot around cor¬ 
ners, creep Into foxholes, and ooze into 
otherwise impregnable strongpolnts. The 
damaging power of high explosive ends when 
the shell bursts. When a chemical shell 
explodes, its damaging power only begins— 
Its lethal quality can remain for minutes, 
days, weeks, or even months. 
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When a rifle bullet reaches the end of its 
trajectory and is spent without hitting any¬ 
thing, It is wasted and useless. Combat an¬ 
alysis shows that a great percentage of small 
arms Are misses its target. Nerve gas, spread 
out over a far greater area than either shell 
or bullet, would Just be starting Its effect. Its 
deadly molecule remains alive and kicking, 
moving with bullet-like speed to penetrate 
the tiniest pores. Gas Is like a machine gun 
that fires a million bullets a second. 

Since we have no offensive Intentions, the 
fact that a chemical weapon is often more 
suited to the defense rather than the offense. 
Is a very Important point to be considered. 
Contaminated ground is denied to the enemy, 
and his attack is forced into narrow channels 
which can be covered by rapid fire support¬ 
ing weapons. 

In Western Europe, as In the United States, 
prevailing winds are from west to east. Any 
enemy facing us, would have gas clouds blown 
In his face, Including any gas which he re¬ 
leased. This Is one reason why the Germans 
were at a disadvantage In using gas. and 
the same problem will confront any similar 
army which looks Into the west wind. 

Furthermore, war demands that we think 
beyond the moment of conflict to the time 
when facilities of the war zone must be re¬ 
stored to productive living. The principle of 
economy of force demands that every un¬ 
necessary act of physical destruction be 
avoided, as the smaller the loss, the greater 
the victory. This Is something which we 
lost sight of during World War II. when we 
smashed Into rubble the very facilities which. 
In order to maintain the peace, our taxpay¬ 
ers have paid millions to restore. Chemical 
weapons subdue personnel without destroy¬ 
ing property. 

No one can deny the ultra-destructive 
character of atomic weapons—in that sphere 
they have no equal. But one may well quar¬ 
rel with any glib assumption that they can 
win a war. if by winning, one means the en¬ 
forcement of a nation's policy with physical 
destruction held to the minimum, instead of 
being maximized to the point where war has 
no victors, only losers. Nor should wo as¬ 
sume, because we are fascinated with the 
atomic weapon, that Soviet war planners fall 
Into a similar error. In fact, knowing that 
their primary interest lies in the conquest of 
the physical assets of the world Intact, wo 
must assume that they are giving Increasing¬ 
ly greater consideration to the use of chem¬ 
ical means to obtain their objectives. 

The ideal weapon may be a gas which 
temporarily destroys the will to fight but 
does no lasting harm. Such a weapon might 
make short shrift of any aggressor, and 
render his defense powerless. Such a weap¬ 
on properly used, would free the world from 
fear of destruction and might well save civili¬ 
zation itself from collapse. 

This, however. Is a glimpse into a future 
which may be unpredictable. The present 
demands that we face reality. Nerve gas may 
never be used against our country; that at 
least Is what we can hope. But no one can be 
sure. If a nerve gas attack does come, what 
you have read here will enable you to sense 
when it Is occurring, and may help save your 
life. 

That is why this story Is being told. 


Partition of Ireland 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» May 10, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following very interesting article 
that appeared in the weekly bulletin of 
the Department of External Affairs of 
Ireland on April 23.1951: 

IBSLAND AND WESTERN DETENBE 

In a letter to the British Catholic weekly, 
the Tablet. Mr. Sean MacBrlde, minister for 
external affairs, answers recent criticisms of 
Ireland’s attitude toward western defense 
contained in a Tablet editorial entitled “Ire¬ 
land and the Atlantic Pact.** The Tablet had 
commented critically on extracts from Mr. 
MacBride's speech to the National Press Club 
In Washington on March 31. 

Mr. MacBrlde writes: 

“After quoting my remarks as to the im¬ 
pact on Ireland of Russian and British 
policies, and my remark that ‘both are powers 
with imperial traditions, and to Imperial 
powers the partition of small nations has al¬ 
ways seemed expedient and therefore Just*, 
you go on to say that the Communists are 
addicted to *a similar line of argument* when 
they defend their acts of religious oppression 
by reference to the English Reformation In 
the sixteenth century. • • * 

“The speech would certainly have been an 
Ill-considered one if it had in fact represent¬ 
ed ‘a similar line of argument' to the Com¬ 
munist one with which you so Imaginatively 
compare it. But, iw fact, I was not talking 
about the English Reformation, or even about 
Peter the Great; I was talking about the 
partition of my country, which was effected 
by Groat Britain in 1921 and which is still, 
in 1951, being maintained by Great Britain. 
This is not an ‘old unhappy far-off thing* 
but something very modern and, to us. very 
important. Some English people would 
rather forget about it. That Is quite under¬ 
standable. It should be understandable also 
that we in Ireland find It hard to forget 
about It; to us it Is very real present-day fact. 
In fact, however, many people in Britain, 
and yourself, sir, apparently among them, do 
sincerely find It hard to understand that a 
small nation which has opposed British rule 
for hundreds of years should object to your 
continued interference In it. affairs. That 
Inability to see our point of view Is what I 
ascribe to your imperialist traditions; I have 
no interest in those traditions except Insofar 
as they affect living Issues in the world to¬ 
day. • • * 

“You will, I hope, forgive me If I see In 
your own editorial some evidence of an im¬ 
perialistic tradition which Is characteristi¬ 
cally your own. You say that Instead of 
attacking in principle the partition of my 
country as I did, I would have done better 
'to dwell on the evidence that can bo brought 
forward to support the view that the Catho¬ 
lics of Northern Ireland are the victims of 
religious discrimination.’ Now the Catho¬ 
lics of Northern Ireland are subject to re¬ 
ligious discrimination, and ‘the evidence that 
can be brought forward to support the 
view’ that this Is so, has. In fact, been 
brought forward by Mr. Geoffrey Bing In his 
pamphlet John Bull’s Other Ireland, pub¬ 
lished by Tribune. I may say that some of 
us find it rather noteworthy that the hon¬ 
orable task of Inquiring Into this injustice 
was carried out by Tribune rather than the 
Tablet. But from our point of view the 
anti-Cathollc discrimination in the six 
counties, despicable as it is, is not the only 
matter Involved. We would still object as 
strongly as ever to the partition of our 
country if the Catholics in the partitioned 
area were pampered. Ireland would still 
object because Ireland Is a nation, and a 
nation, as long as there is life In It, will not 
accept division, whatever the motives and 
circumstances of the division are. * • • 

**THX UNORATEVUL XRISK 

“In your comments on discrimination and 
on the Dutch affair you are taking, perhaps 
unconsciously, the attitude which your paper 
has so often In the past taken toward Ire¬ 
land. The Irish, for the Tablet, have al¬ 


ways been simply a type, and not quite the 
best type, of Catholic Britons. You and 
your predecessors have been perennially un¬ 
able to understand why the Irish are still 
not satisfied when some new ‘benefit’ such 
as the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland, or a Catholic Lord Lieutenant, or 
a squadron of foreign airmen, is conferred 
upon them. The Irish, I can assure you. 
will not be satisfied until their country is 
free and united, a republic of the 32 counties. 
You would not, I think, find such a demand 
strange In a case where Britain was not in¬ 
volved. If, for example, Russia were able 
to inspire the secession to the Soviet Union 
of areas of France in which the Communists 
had a majority and adjoining areas which 
they were able to dominate, you would prob¬ 
ably not find it eccentric on the part of the 
majority of the French nation If they wore 
to seek the reintegration of their country. 

"That brings me to the main hiirden of 
your article, which is that, in the great crisis 
of the world today we should forget about a 
little thing like partition. We are ‘in the 
presence of the Soviet power,’ and as long as 
we are so—which may be a long time—^we 
should subordinate everything to defense; in 
effect ‘freeze’ conditions as they are today, 
however unjust they may be. This was. If I 
remember rightly, the method by which the 
holy alliance sought to resist the Ideas of 
the French Revolution. It was natural 
enough that the doomed aristocratic order 
should rely on such a system, and if I be- 
lleved that our democratic civilization was 
doomed I would agree that the best thing to 
do was to fight a rear-guard action against a 
change of all kinds. 1 do not. however, be¬ 
lieve that this Is the case. I think that this 
Is a time, as I said In Washington, for the 
‘free and voluntary’ merging of national sov¬ 
ereignties. As you rather grudgingly admit, 
that has been the tendency of our efforts In 
the Council of Europe, and also, though this 
you do not mention, the OEEC. We are try¬ 
ing to move toward that end by all the means 
In our power, but the means In our power do 
not Include the conclusion of a military alli¬ 
ance with the nation which partitions us, 
and the guaranteeing of that nation’s terri¬ 
torial Integrity within our own shores. 

“OPEN AND CONSTRUCTIVE DISCUSSION 

“’rhe suggestion contained In your last 
sentence, that there Is an opportunity for 
Ireland to exist as one unit within the frame¬ 
work of the western community, is one with 
which I am thoroughly in agreement. What 
I fall to see is how we should be moving to 
that end by accepting partition In order to 
enter a military alliance. When, as Minister 
for External Affairs of Ireland, I was obliged 
to refuse the Invitation of the United States 
to enter the Atlantic Pact, I explained Ire¬ 
land’s reasons and suggested that a confer¬ 
ence of the nations Involved and of Irish 
representatives should be held to discuss 
methods of solving the problem. I think that 
you, sir, would be rendering a more real 
service to the unity of western civilization 
by influencing English public opinion to- 
ward an open and constructive discussion by 
way of such a conference than you are ren¬ 
dering by the admittedly easier and more 
habitual work of lecturing the Irish.” 

In the same issue of the Tablet. Mr. James 
Dillon, Minister for Agriculture, writes: 

“Neither Mr. MacBrlde nor anyone In Ire¬ 
land is thinking about the Imperialism of 
Britain in the eighteenth or nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. They are thinking and feeling about 
what Great Britain Is doing in 1950 and 1051, 
and what she claims the right to go on doing 
BO long as she Is physically able to do so— 
1. e.. occupying the six northeastern counties 
of our country. 

“This is not ancient history; this Is not 
ancient wrongs nor Injustice of long ago: it 
is going on now; and I sincerely hope It will 
stop, before history repeats itself again, in 
what, for me, would be the third generation.*^ 
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SoU Contervttion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNBaLWILUAMS 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, for a period of many years. Con¬ 
gress has encouraged soil-conservation 
practices by appropriating funds in or¬ 
der to provide expert advisers to farm¬ 
ers. These funds will be returned by in¬ 
creased value of our most Important nat¬ 
ural resource—fertile soil. It is very ap¬ 
parent that succeeding generations will 
inherit a huge national debt; but, at the 
same time. I sincerely hope they will be¬ 
come heir to land that has not been im¬ 
poverished by time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
D. M. Qinn, a leading land conservation¬ 
ist, to Mr. D. W. Fortenberry, his district 
conservationist, which recently appeared 
in the Mississippi Conservation News: 

Step by Step 

Present-day soil conservationists will be 
interested In the fact that its principals were 
recognized prior to the turn of the century. 
Wo reproduce for the benefit of our readers 
the following letter written by Mr. D. M. 
Qinn, of Walthall (bounty, to Mr. D. W. For¬ 
tenberry, district conservationist, of Colum¬ 
bia. MUs.: 

Tyleetown, Miss. 

M.-. D. W. Fortenberry, 

District Conservationist, 

Columbia, Miss. 

Bear 8ir; The first attempt at soil con¬ 
servation that 1 can remember was about 
1888 or 1890, but then we didn’t know it as 
“soil conservation," as that word hadn't then 
been coined. 

One T. D. Richmond, grandfather of 
Thomas and Ray Richmond, began a system 
of hillside ditches, on what was then known 
as Leutherwood Creek, using a rafter and 
plumb bob as an instrument. This method 
was continued into the early lOOO's, and 
spread to only a very few farmers, until one 
of my neighbors secured a farm level. We, 
then, began the ridge-type terraces with a 
hillside ditch, with no particular rule or sys¬ 
tem, but every farmer had his own idea, all 
of which were from bad to worse. 

In 1930 a few farmers had a fairly good 
system, but still carried the water around 
hills and over natural waterways to a road, 
land line, or other disposal place. Then, 
finally, came the wider and extremely high 
terraces, on which a few of us planted one 
row. Later a few were widened to three rows 
when we heard of the Copeland system as a 
better way of protecting our soil; and too, 
by that time we had heard of sheet erosion, 
and had begun to train our water Into more 
natural waterways. However, we had to go 
from there because we have not conquered 
soli depletion or reached a state of perfection 
by any means. 

About 1914, we had never thought of cover 
crops, but a county agent (then known as 
county demonstrator), O. C. Mlnges, per¬ 
suaded me to try crimson clover as a winter 
cover crop. I secured 100 pounds of seed, 
which cost about $4. and planted 4 acres, 
without inoculation, as we had not then 
learned that there was such fertilizer as 
inoculation. However, after being red all 
winter, by March 20. 1916, that had given me 
a growth of about 6 inches which was turned 
under and followed with corn. That con¬ 
vinced me that we hp.d found something 
worth holding to, and the following fall I 


planted 16 acres to crimson clover with seed 
costing $6.26 per hundred. Then came World 
War I, and we forgot cover crops but by that 
time a few of us were getting a little less 
shy of county agents. After 1020, we began 
to listen to them again but we still believed 
that we knew more about cropping than they. 

In 1924. a county agent persuaded me to 
plant 600 pounds of hairy vetch, it being 
inoculated, and it did well. Since then I 
have not been without winter cover crops on 
row crop land. In 1930,1 planted 100 pounds 
of Austrian winter peas, fertilized with 4-8-4, 
and planted in rows that gave me a wonder¬ 
ful growth. That same year I planted 100 
acres of hairy vetch to be turned under In the 
spring, and 20 acres in vetch and oats. The 
oats crop gave a growth of 4 to 6 feet tall 
and the vetch, of course, reached a height 
of the oats. That 20 acres was harvested 
for feeding purposes. All of the new-known 
varieties of cover crops are good, but I prefer 
in most instances wild winter (Singletary) 
peas. 

Finally, in late 1941 or 1942. we succeeded, 
under the leadership of County Agent O. B. 
Xnilott, to organize the Walthall County Soil 
Conservation District, with you, D. W. Fort¬ 
enberry, as conservationist. I remember that 
1 met you on your first day In our town, and 
after exchanging greetings, you began to talk 
kudzu. and to my knowledge, you haven't let 
up until this good day. being 7 or 8 years. I 
finally agreed to put two acres of the abom¬ 
inable stuff in a section of the farm that 
could be given away or fenced off. If it proved 
as obnoxious as 1 believed it would. How¬ 
ever, we finished that planting in the spring 
with about 6 acres In waterways of a 60-Bcre 
field, from which planting and later plant¬ 
ings. that field at this time is about covered. 
In further experiments, we planted wild win¬ 
ter peas In the kudzu. which combination 
gives us a very satisfactory and profitable 
grazing crop. On September 10, 1949. we 
turned 62 cattle to that kudzu field and they 
made a good growth, having all they needed 
until November 16. Then In 1960, wo gath¬ 
ered from that field more than $300 of kudzu 
crowns that went to several neighboring 
counties. 

After all, our county has been exceedingly 
fortunate In getting started In soil conser¬ 
vation fostered by Federal and State at the 
time we did. They have kept telling us. 
through you, that soil conservation and bet¬ 
ter laud use must go hand in hand, if wo 
expect to carry out the command to strive 
daily and continually, that we leave to our 
posterity a better world in which to live than 
we found. 

I have been told that I am the first man 
that successfully grew any of the winter 
legumes in this section and If that is true. I 
am very proud of the fact that I was instru¬ 
mental in beginning a program that has 
meant so much toward better land conserva¬ 
tion. 

Remembering our pleasant association In 
the past, and hoping that we, together, may 
continue to go forward in all phases of soil 
conservation. I am. 

Yours very truly, 

D. M. OiNN. 


Small Businets and Inventhre Genius 
Needs Protection 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
small business is the backbone of free 


enterprise and a fundamental pillar in 
the structure of our American form of 
democracy. Its preservation is essen¬ 
tial to the free-enterprise system, and 
every effort must be made to recognize 
its needs, insure its survival, and encour¬ 
age its development and expansion. 

Today due to the critical shortage of 
many essential materials which are 
needed in the defense program, small 
business is faced with a famine of raw 
materials which may result in the failure 
of many small plants—^plants which can¬ 
not be converted to the production of 
defense materials or cannot qualify for 
defense contracts—in the event some al¬ 
location of these materials is not specifi¬ 
cally designated for the use of small 
business. 

Many of the small-business concerns 
have long provided a proving ground for 
new ideas for labor saving devices, house¬ 
hold utensils, and many other types of 
inventions. Many of these have later 
been utilized by the Nation’s great manu¬ 
facturing industry. 

Mr. Don L. Davis, chairman of the 
Coordinating Council of the Gadget In¬ 
dustry, recently appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee during 
the committee’s session at Los Angeles, 
Calif. The following is the statement 
of Mr. Davis and is an excellent exposi¬ 
tion of the position of small business at 
th3 present time and the need for special 
consideration of the problem of material 
supply for small business: 

Mr. Cbalrman and members of the House 
Committee on Small Business, first, may I as 
an American citizen and spokesman for the 
Invention Industry express my deep personal 
and professional appreciation and gratitude 
for the courtesy extended us In this invita¬ 
tion to appear before your committee. To my 
knowledge, this is the first time the Inven¬ 
tion Industry officially has had an oppor¬ 
tunity to have its views heard and recorded 
by a committee of Congress. 

I appear before you today In my official 
capacity as chairman of the Coordinating 
Council of the Gadget Industry. The coun¬ 
cil is composed of the National Association 
of Inventors, Inc., a trade association of 
American inventors duly chartered as a non¬ 
profit organization under the State laws of 
California; the National Gadget Manufactur¬ 
ers Association, a trade organization com¬ 
posed of manufacturers who make new prod¬ 
ucts and registered and duly chartered as 
a nonprofit corporation under the State 
laws of California; the National Independent 
Distributors Association, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation chartered under the State laws 
of Illinois; the Oadget-of-thc-Month Club, 
Inc., an international sampling organization 
for new products; and Consumers Testing 
League, a new product research organiza¬ 
tion. These five organizations comprise the 
Coordinating Council of the Gadget In¬ 
dustry. 

In my remarks, I will refer to the Industry 
at various times both as the invention In¬ 
dustry and/or the gadget industry. Both 
names are used Interchangeably to refer to 
those millions of Americans engaged in the 
creation, discovery, development, and dis¬ 
tribution of new products and/or gadgets. 

The invention industry defines a gadget as 
“any product which is a labor-saving device 
of any nature, kind, or description." Web¬ 
ster’s dictionary defines a gadget as “any¬ 
thing new for which a name cannot be 
thought of at the moment." In the Inven¬ 
tion industry, we contend and history has 
proved that everything new is first a gad¬ 
get; when hundreds of thousands of people 
use it, it becomes a standard staple; and 
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lack of imperlallstio designs. In the ulti¬ 
mate analysis Koreans are fighting Koreans 
and both the Chinese and ourselves must 
be regarded as intruders. We need but think 
of our own War Between the States and the 
assistance furnished by France and England 
to the Confederacy to appreciate the fact that 
only a bitter hatred and a deep resentment 
can result from this unfortunate interven¬ 
tion on a foreign soil so far distant from 
our own. 

What do we seek to achieve by this foreign 
adventure? Are we permanently committed 
to fight the Chinese—all 500,000,000 of them, 
or as many of them as are Communists? 
And here let me pause a moment and analyze 
the significance of what is called commu¬ 
nism as it pertains to China. To me it is a 
misnomer. 

What is going on is a revolution of a 
poverty-stricken and starving people striving 
for a better way of life—in fact, for their 
very existence. Their hapless plight gives 
the Russian Communists the opportunity to 
exploit this human misery to their own 
selfish ends. 

The ownership of the land is promised by 
the Communist Party in China. 

If you will but realize that the vast major¬ 
ity of the Chinese are tenant farmers who are 
thoroughly squeezed and exploited by the 
absentee landlords, guerrilla bands, and war 
lords, you will understand the Intense land 
hunger that permeates the vast mass of hu¬ 
manity concentrated in China, where floods 
and famines are regarded aa blessings because 
they decimate the population. 

There the theory of Mai thus (in his essay 
on population) is carried into practice. This 
is his contention: That famines, wars, 
plagues, and pestilence were necessary afflic¬ 
tions. for otherwise all of humanity would 
suffer starvation. This he based on the fact 
that food supplies increases only by addition, 
whereas the population Increases by multi¬ 
plication. In other words, it is arithmetic 
progression versus geometric progression. 

But what of the effect on us? The Chinese 
can afford to lose three for one of ours, and 
when the war is over they will still have 
many more people than we had at the outset. 
In the meantime the real enemy in the Krem¬ 
lin has lost Koreans and Chinese but no 
Russians. What will we use as reserves 
should we be plunged in a war with the 
Soviet Union? Will we have any allies? 

We will be far safer to count on ourselves 
alone and the people south of the Rio Orande, 
our neighbors who in the last war supplied us 
with men and so many essential materials 
of war. 

The problem confronting the United States 
is to maintain satisfactory relations with its 
Latin-Amerlcan neighbors and Canada. 
Long years of doubtful financial, commercial, 
and political dealings with us, the Colossus 
of the North, have left upon the Latin- 
Amerlcan psychology an indelible imprint of 
suspicion and even cynicism with regard to 
any act or policy of ours, even though 
altruistic. 

Beginning with the first Roosevelt to be 
President and his motto. “Walk softly and 
carry a big stick,” and the imprudent ven¬ 
tures in the Dominican Republic, on down 
through the years of the development of the 
good-neighbor policy, the Latln-American 
people have had little reason to put away 
their fear and mistrust of us. But the strong 
efforts of President Franklin Roosevelt to 
adhere to the policy of nonintervention and 
to promote cultural understanding between 
all the peoples of the Americas have actually 
brought about a more sympathetic rela¬ 
tionship. 

With the attack upon the United States by 
Japan, and the subsequent extension of the 
war to Europe, popular opinion in Latin 
America, ever mindful of the struggle 


for liberation that occupied the Latin- 
American patriots In the early days of the 
last century, was substantially behind the 
United States as the champion of Individual 
liberty, freedom of thought, and the right 
to pursue one's individual destiny with a 
minimum of governmental interference. 
Many of the Latin American Republic showed 
their profound sympathy for our stand by 
formal declarations of war upon the Axis 
Powers. Thus was established an identity 
of Interest and a given purpose which brought 
our sister republics into a much closer bond 
than had ever been achieved before. 

At the end of the Second World War, it 
seemed Indeed, that the United States and 
Latin America were well on the way to trans¬ 
lating the good-neighbor policy into an actual 
living friendship. 

Somehow, however, our Government stum¬ 
bled upon an unfortunate policy involving 
Interference in the internal affairs of some of 
our more prominent Latln-American neigh¬ 
bors. Again, suspicion and distrust, doubts 
and fears beset our neighbors to the south. 
The good work of the previous decade was 
largely undone and again the atmosphere 
was permeated with hc»Btiiity. Our unfortu¬ 
nate experiences in Argentina have borne 
bitter fruit and this at a time when we must 
rely on our neighbors—neighbors who share 
our hemisphere and who have similar prob¬ 
lems. similar alms, and similar aspirations. 

There is no blinking at the truth. Shorn 
of all hypocrisy, sugar-coating and double- 
talk, the real enemy is the Soviet Union and 
Its evil genius, the Communist Party. Our 
quarrel is not with the Russian people, cer¬ 
tainly not with the farmers or the workers 
who earn their living as you and I do by 
the sweat of their brow and their daily toll. 
Our quarrel is with those who seek to destroy 
us—those who would bore from within, who 
would undercut the ground we stand on, 
those who would foster disunity, promote 
dissension, make our people, class, race, and 
color conscious. 

Our enemies are aware of the weaknesses 
that are inherent in our body politic. They 
strive also to prey upon the fear and dis¬ 
trust. and to exploit the suspicions of our 
neighbors to the south. They dwell upon 
these factors in their constant propaganda 
campaign. Just as they Incite the under¬ 
privileged and substandard humans to strive 
to Improve their lot by force and violence 
(as at Bogota) rather than by constitutional 
means. Their motto is: “Bullets, not bal¬ 
lots.” 

There has never been any doubt in my mind 
that our State Department officials have had 
the best of Intentions, even when seeking 
to Intervene in the Internal affairs of Latin 
American and other countries. Nevertheless, 
however good these intentions may be our 
own history demonstrates that in our in¬ 
fancy we were quite Indisposed to view such 
intervention with equanimity, nor would we 
brook it as we achieved maturity. 

Our own Monroe Doctrine which had fallen 
into relative desuetude since our more re¬ 
cent European adventures, and more es¬ 
pecially since the Korean incident, stated 
plainly to all and sundry that the Western 
Hemisphere was closed to monarchy and to 
colonization. And we made it plain that we 
wanted no part of Europe’s many wars or the 
embroilments which follow in their wake. 

Nonintervention in the Internal affairs of 
our sister republics is a sine qua non—an 
absolute condition—to a sympathetic under¬ 
standing between the northern and south¬ 
ern parts of our hemisphere. 

Even though these good intentions have 
been proclaimed with obvious sincerity 
through the ages, it has been observed that 
all too often the altruistic ends and the 
avowed intent to help others are often but 


a thin disguise to exploit and use the re¬ 
sources of the state wherein the economic 
penetration is accomplished. 

If we return to our own infancy, we may 
recall an episode wherein we were made the 
objects of a similar attempt by one Citizen 
Genet representing the newly created Re¬ 
public of Prance. Upon arrival in the United 
States in 1793, Genet decided that the pains¬ 
taking neutrality maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States as between the 
European belligerents was not in accord with 
the desires of the majority of the American 
people. Thereupon citizen Genet carried 
the issue to the people by a series of public 
speeches, meetings and assemblies. Our Gov¬ 
ernment did not relish this type of Internal 
Intervention and promptly requested the re¬ 
call of Genet. Upon his recall Interference 
In matters of internal concern ceased 
abruptly. 

Likewise, the United States has been quick 
to resent and in every way possible to pre¬ 
vent any European intervention in Latin- 
Amerlcan affairs. Time and again we have 
taken action as was feasible and was prac¬ 
ticable to maintain that territorial integrity 
and the political Independence of our good 
neighbors. 

The War Between the States was hardly 
over before our Secretary of State, William 
Seward, notified the French Government that 
its troops must be wlthdrewn from Mexico 
where they were maintaining Maximilian's 
empire at the point of the bayonet. In 1866 
the last of the French troops departed, 
leaving the ill-advised emperor to face a 
firing squad at Queretaro. 

When Great Britain and Venezuela had 
a dispute over a common boundary in 1895, 
President Cleveland, sensing that Britain 
Intended to have recourse to force, an¬ 
nounced that this matter should be decided 
by arbitration. He intimated quite plainly 
that if Britain used force, the United States 
would meet force with force. 

The record of our protective efforts in 
Latin America reminds me somewhat of the 
man who assured the object of his affection 
that he would protect her against all comers. 
But when she asked him somewhat demurely, 
“And who will protect me from you?” he was 
at a loss for an answer. Actually, no one 
has protected the Latin-Amerlcan countries 
from such intrusions as we consider neces¬ 
sary. 

Dollar diplomacy has been so severely and 
so bitterly criticized that I hardly need dwell 
on it. One of the best examples is furnished 
by our Immediate neighbor to the south— 
the Republic of Mexico. For years Mexico 
has been kept constantly aware of the 
existence and power of the great financial in¬ 
terests that could make or break a govern¬ 
ment; and after decades of living within the 
shadows of fear and economic want. Mexico 
now has a government representative of the 
people. 

We have but two courses of action: (1) 
to be good neighbors in our deeds as well 
as by our words, and to impress upon our 
friends of the south our sincerity and ear¬ 
nestness of purpose; or (2) we can revert to 
the policy of intimidation and become again 
the colossus with the big stick, the police¬ 
man of the Americas. No compromise be¬ 
tween these two policies appears possible. 

Should we fall back into the latter role, 
we can be the self-appointed guardian of 
the peace. We can be a twentieth century 
suzerain surveying our feudal domain to 
the south, acting as overlord in settling 
the disputes of our vassals, by the sheer 
power and force of our economic and mili¬ 
tary strength. Thus, we will make and un¬ 
make governments, create or destroy pros¬ 
perity. raise or lower the standard of living, 
establish and disestablish alliances among 
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vaiious Latln-Amerlean Republics at 
will, and oast the votes of all of these Re* 
publics en bloc, in the councils of the United 
Nations and other world assemblies. 

But there Is another aspect. A determi¬ 
nation to browbeat the Latin-American Re¬ 
publics will afford fuel for the sparks of 
communism that already exist south of the 
Rio Qrande. That, coupled with the eco¬ 
nomic want, the submarginal standard of 
living which the majority of the people face 
dally, provide a fertile basis for Commu¬ 
nist propaganda. Communists are quick to 
seiae upon these misfortunes; and how are 
these people to know that the Communist 
promises of plenty, of total employment,, 
of complete economic security, will never be 
fulfilled? If we do nothing to help these 
people, they may well try communism, for 
what have they to lose? 

The billions we are spending in Europe 
and in the Far Bast will probably inure to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union, having as 
It does the tremendous advantage of geo¬ 
graphic proximity. So we build an indus¬ 
trial potential and Russia will probably reap 
the industrial harvest and use our own ma¬ 
chines in the endeavor to destroy us. Would 
it not be far preferable and infinitely more 
productive to Invest in our good neighbors 
by raising their standard of living and thus 
to forestall the Communist promises by ac¬ 
tual achievement? Why not make these hu¬ 
man beings thankful that they are living 
under the principles of democracy and that 
they yearn not for a foreign Ideology and a 
Communist Party line—a totalitarian state. 

By developing the resources of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. we are also improving our own economic 
conditions. Since the Latin-American coun¬ 
tries are potentially our best customers, It is 
to our advantage to assist them to achieve 
a higher standard of living. The higher the 
standard the greater the demand for our 
goods and. therefore, the more profitable the 
trade. By supplying us with raw materials, 
which we need, these countries can establish 
credits which will pay for the manufactured 
goods exported to Latin America and re¬ 
quired for the achievement of a higher 
standard of living. 

With the Latin-American peoples on an 
economic par with Canada, then our neigh¬ 
bors south of the border would constitute 
an impressive market which would act as a 
stabilizing factor on our own economy and 
aid in preventing the recurrent depressions 
or economic crises which have been the bane 
of our people. Furthermore, with thU? eco¬ 
nomic development to strengthen them, they 
would constitute a far more powerful factor 
in world affairs. 

Certainly we should promote a standard of 
living In Latin America comparable to that 
now existing in Canada. 

By investing our money in the resources of 
Latin America, we will be creating an indus¬ 
trial reservoir of productive enterprise and of 
essential raw materials, which will be essen¬ 
tial when the war with Russia comes. We 
will be taking advantage of our geographic 
proximity, and at the same time, by raising 
the standard of living prevent the spread of 
the Communist influence. 

On the other hand, years of work will be 
undone and again the United States will be 
hated and feared throughout the Americas If 
the policy of Imperialism prevails in place of 
genuine cooperation by our equals In the so. 
clety of nations, we will only have a super- 
flelal, albeit obsequious subservience of our 
vassal states. 

The pages of history furnish us with a 
parallel, an illustration worthy of note. Dur¬ 
ing the Napoleonic era. of the grand army 
Of France consisting of 600,000, only 60.000 
French marched out of Russia. Where were 
the rest? Dead or deserted. As soon as it 


was apparent that victory would not attend 
the French armies, the Allies departed like 
the snow under the torrid rays of the noon¬ 
day sun. 

Have we any reason to believe that our 
Latin-American allies, united to us by fear, 
would react otherwise? Imperialism does 
not beget loyalty. 

But If we adhere to our good-neighbor 
policy, we may make sacrifices and we may 
be called on for financial aid and we may 
not even be able to persuade our southern 
neighbors to accept our concepts of de¬ 
mocracy, but over the years, we may build a 
strong and lasting friendship which may 
serve us well In our hour of need. Remem¬ 
ber. a friend In need Is a friend, indeed. 

Furthermore, our Government will inevi¬ 
tably be subjected to pressure by financial 
and commercial interests adversely affected 
by the ever-growing and expanding economic 
nationalism of Latin America. The tempta¬ 
tion will be strong to Intervene Just a little, 
or Just this once, but intervention marks the 
end of the neighborly feeling. 

Following a century and a quarter of con¬ 
fusion in Its Latin-American policy, it is 
high time for the United States to decide 
upon a definite and continuing policy to¬ 
ward Its sister republics of the hemisphere. 

We must accept the fact that these are 
nations In a world community, entitled to 
equal treatment before the law. Pursuant 
to the convention In Montevideo In 1933, we 
must follow the doctrine that no nation has 
the right to intervene In the internal or 
external affairs of another. 

Unless our good faith is shown in pursuing 
this policy, we cannot hope to count on the 
assistance of the Latin-American republics 
In our hour of danger, an hour which may 
be far closer and far more dangerous than 
my fellow countrymen care to believe. 

Steel Millf Torn to Canada for Ore but 
Not to the Much-Touted Labrador- 
Quebec Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ow 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENN8YLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article taken from the New 
York Times, January 21, 1951, reveals 
that our steel mills are turning to Canada 
for ore but it is not to the much-touted 
Liabrador-Quebec project. 

Every Member of Congress should read 
the following article because it explodes 
the arguments of the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway that the Labrador- 
Quebec project as a source of ore is 
indispensable: 

Stecl Mills Turn to Canada for Ore—Beth¬ 
lehem, Youngstown Sheet, Interlakx 
CORP. To Explore Steep Rock Pxopirties 
(By Thomas E. MuUaney) 

In their quest for new sources of Iron ore to 
replace the fast-dwindling prime deposits of 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, heretofore 
the supplier of about 85 percent of the ore 
consumed in this country, several leading 
American Iron and steel companies are now 
manifesting great Interest In the properties 
of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., in south¬ 
western Ontario, Canada. 
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Last week Piekands. Mcither & Co., a Cleve¬ 
land management concern, announced that 
It was negotiating with Steep Rock for an 
agreement to explore and for a leasing op¬ 
tion on 1,000 acres of Its vast properties In 
behalf of Bethlehem Steel Corp., Youngs¬ 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Interlr'ke Iron Corp., 
and the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

More than a year ago Inland Steel Co., of 
Chicago executed a similar agreement with 
Steep Rock covering another large tract on 
which It has already conducted some test 
drilling. 

Inland Steel said It Is too early yet to tell 
whether the properties will prove high In ore 
content. Since there la still some water 
above the Indicated ore body In the Inland 
area, the company does Its testing In winter 
when the water Is fro 2 sen and expects to con¬ 
duct its drilling operations over three 
winters. 

However, Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland Indus¬ 
trialist and chairman of the Steep Rock 
board, stated recently that the “Steep Rock 
reserves of high quality iron ore now are 
known to exceed those of any other range, 
old or new, on the continent.” 

Some ore has already come from the prop¬ 
erties, but the volume Is said to be only a 
fraction compared with the area's potentiali¬ 
ties. The company, formed In 1939, un¬ 
covered its ore by draining off the 150-foot- 
deep Steep Rock Lake, about 140 miles from 
Port Arthur on Lake Superior. During the 
last shipping season, its sixth, the company 
mined about 1,215,000 tons of ore. said to be 
of very high quality. 

Enthusiastic engineers have estimated that 
at least 1,000.000.000 tons of excellent quality 
hematite ore will eventually be proved on the 
Steep Rock properties, now divided Into three 
large ore bodies. They believe annual pro¬ 
duction could soon be stepped up to 10,000,- 
000 tons. 

If this Canadian mine is as rich as Its op¬ 
erators believe, It could become an important 
supplier of various Midwest steel mills, since 
It would require only a 140-mlle railroad 
haul to available Great Lakes shipping 
facilities. 


Republican Responsibility 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. rVES. Mr. Pi-esident, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
adless on Republican responsibility, 
delivered by me last Thursday evening 
in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address Entitled *‘REPnBLiCAN Responsi- 
bilitt,” by United States Senator Irvino 
M. Ives at the Third Annual Dinner of 
the New York Republican State Com¬ 
mittee, Mat 10. 1951, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City 
"If the Republican Party will put duty 
to our country above party politics, 1 am 
sure the Republican Party will have the sup¬ 
port of the people In the next election.” 

This Is not my statement. It refers to 
the electlor of 1052. It comes from a woman 
who was born, brought up, and educated 
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In the South, and who ha» an unusually 
pronounced Democrat Party background: 
her great-grandfather served in the Congress 
of the United States. Her statement is 
typical of many pronouncements 1 have 
been receiving In recent months from disillu¬ 
sioned Democrats and angry Independents. 

Sometimes, In a supreme desire to capi¬ 
talize on the weaknesses, the Incompetence, 
and the general rottenness, which pervade 
the Truman administration, we fall to recog¬ 
nize that there is a vast group of independ¬ 
ent voters among the Amerclan electorate, 
who are looking anxiously to the Republican 
Party for something more than criticism and 
condemnation of the New Deal. The tempta¬ 
tion to follow the line of least resistance Is 
always strong. 

Five percenters and deep freezers and 
Harry Vaughan; mink coats and the RFC 
scandals; red herrings and Alger Hiss and 
Dean Acheson; the President's inexcusably 
abominable treatment of General Mac- 
Arthur—these are symbolic of an adminis¬ 
tration which has lost the confidence of the 
American people. They are evidences of 
Pendergastlsm saturating Washington. They 
provide an Illusion of alluring political Issues. 

But millions of American citizens do not 
have to be convinced that these deplorable 
symbols of an administration, which has 
been derelict In Its duty and has betrayed 
the trust Imposed in It by the electorate, are 
a tragic reality. For many months the news¬ 
papers and the radio and television have 
portrayed vividly the sad estate to which the 
character of our National Government has 
sunk. 

Millions of Americans have lost confidence 
In their Government. Among many of them 
there has been such a growing cynicism 
toward government itself that they no longer 
have faith In any of us who hold public 
office. 

Merely to emphasize nowadays the failures 
and shortcomings of the party In power in 
Washington can only Increase the cynicism 
and spread the growing lack of confidence In 
government. It can only aggravate a serious 
condition and trend which, unless soon re¬ 
versed, may lead to the eventual disintegra¬ 
tion of oiu: American form of constitutional, 
representative government and to the de¬ 
cadence of our American society. 

If I understand the American people, they 
are no longer In a state of mind to be lured 
by glittering promises and phony panaceas 
and the glib talk of demagogues. What they 
demand now is a political party and political 
leadership that are honest and forthright 
and possess common sense and realism. 

The American people are fed up with the 
subsidies and with the extravagance and in¬ 
efficiency which are part and parcel of the 
present National Government. As taxpayers 
they are revolting at the waste of money and 
manpower In our Federal establishment. As 
taxpayers and patriots they are willing to 
contribute whatever may be necessary to the 
adequate defense of our country and for the 
effective operation of governmental functions 
which the Intricacies of modern-day society 
have forced upon us. 

But as taxpayers the American people are 
demanding a dollar's return for every dollar 
spent. They are demanding that nondefense 
expenditures be cut to the bone and that 
every governmental service that is not truly 
essential to the welfare of the country be 
eliminated. They are demanding that there 
be frugality in defense expenditures. Includ¬ 
ing expenditures for the armed services. Just 
as far as the Justifiable requirements of our 
preparedness program will permit. 

In short, the American people demand, as 
well as deserve, a government which Is hon¬ 
est and efficient. And they demand a major 
political party which will put these virtues 
Into practice without turning to reaction In 
doing so. This Is where the Republican 
Party has Its greatest opportunity and faces 
Its greatest challenge since 1&60. 


We Republicans, solely on the basis of the 
Truman record, can and should win In 1052. 
But we can afford to win In 1052 and the 
country can afford to have us win in 1052 
only if subsequently our administration Is to 
show a radical Improvement over that which 
is now In power. Without such Improvement 
Victory for us would mean the end of the 
Republican Party and perhaps the destruc¬ 
tion of the two-party system In the United 
States. 

What we need In Washington is an admin¬ 
istration possessing the vital qualities I have 
enumerated. What we need In Washington 
Is an administration which will place the 
welfare of our country above politics and par¬ 
tisanship. What we need in Washington Is 
an administration with vision and courage 
and Integrity, such as are displayed in the 
great administration of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey in our own State of New York. 

We Republicans know that our great party 
has met these tests of character and capacity 
in the past. We know that we can meet these 
tests again. We know that, meeting these 
tests, not only shall we be victorious In 1952 
but our victory will be complete and the per¬ 
formance of our Republican administration 
will restore the faith of the American people 
In their Government. 

It remains for us Republicans and Repub¬ 
licans everywhere who are active in politics 
to do the Job that can and must be done for 
the sake of our party, and most of all, for 
the sake of our country. 


Tribute to the Late Senator Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg was a 
great man. He showed his greatness in 
many ways. It is said that one trait of 
greatness is the ability to change one’s 
opinions and views and to admit such 
changes. If that is a trait of greatness, 
then surely it was a mark of statesman¬ 
ship on the part of Arthur Vandenberg, 
for he shed his deep Isolationism to be¬ 
come the foremost architect of our bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in¬ 
serted in the Record an article I re¬ 
cently wrote about Senator Vandenberg. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

I Prom the Watervllle (Maine) Morning 
Sentinel, April 25, 1951] 
Washington and You 

(By United States Senator Mabgaret Chase 
Smith) 

Washington, D. C.—I shall always re¬ 
member Senator Arthur Vandenberg. He was 
an outstanding statesman, a colleague, and a 
Republican whose views on foreign policy, I 
shared. But, more, I shall remember him 
because he was a good friend in whom I could 
place full confidence In Judgment and in 
telling me the truth. 

I vividly recaU the day I was sworn into 
the Senate. Senator Vandenberg as the re¬ 
tiring President pro tempore of the Senate 
swore me In. His very first act after he re¬ 
linquished the post to Senator McKellax, 
the Democrats having taken over control of 
the Eighty-first Congress, was to walk di¬ 


rectly to my seat In the Senate Chamber and 
offer his personal congratulations to me and 
welcome me into the *'olub.’* 

Another occasion stands out In my mind. 
The Senate was voting on the military assist¬ 
ance program to Europe, a measure designed 
to send materials, equipment, and technical 
assistance to the member nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact. The legislation was to 
Implement the North Atlantic Treaty and to 
start building real forces-ln-belng to back up 
the mutual defense provisions of the pact. 

I had some reservations about the bill be¬ 
cause the Members of the Senate who were 
not on the Foreign Relations Committee or 
the Armed Services Committee had not been 
fully Informed on the world conditions that 
prompted the legislation. I went to Senator 
Vandenberg and told him of my reaction. In 
response he gave me a full briefing on the 
facts that had not been revealed outside the 
two committees. His briefing left no 
question in my mind as to the necessity for 
the legislation. I remarked that it was a 
shame that the Senate legislated so much In 
secrecy. He agreed. 

Those of us who sat beside and talked with 
Senator Vandenberg during his last few 
months In Washington knew of the pain that 
he was enduring. We knew not because of 
what he said, because he never complained, 
but rather because of what we could read in 
his face and the way In which he walked to 
his seat. He could not conceal the strain. 

He was silently carrying not only his own 
physical pain but the sadness of seeing hls 
wife pass away last June. But his grief over 
hls wife and his pain did not deter him. He 
saw the North Atlantic Treaty ratified and 
the military assistance program passed before 
he gave in to the doctors. He carried a 
tumor In hls left lung for over a year before 
submitting to surgery. He Just didn't have 
time to take care of himself. He couldn't 
take out time from hls consecrated service to 
his country, to his people, and to the peace 
of the world. 

We have often heard national leaders 
called war casualties In as full a sense of the 
word as soldiers who died on the battlefield. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg was a casualty 
of peace—not war—as he literally gave hls 
life to hls country on the floor of the United 
States Senate. To those who condemned him 
fuzzy-minded Internationalist, I suggest that 
they now pause and ask themselves if they 
have done as much for their country and for 
peace as Arthur Vandenberg and If they are 
willing to give their lives as he did. 


Televiiion: How Can the Public Interest 
Best Be Served? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Television: How Can the 
Public Interest Best Be Served? deliv¬ 
ered by me at the opening session of the 
Twenty-first Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, May 3,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TsLBviaioN; How Can the Public Zntxbbbt 
Best Be Served? 

(Following Is the text of the address de¬ 
livered by Senator Bent. at the opening 
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■Melon of the Twenty»flnt Institute for Edu¬ 
cation by Radio*TeleviBion, May 8,1051. Al¬ 
though the institute met in Columbus, Ohio, 
Senator BiNtow spoke by elosed-clrcuit wire 
from New York, where he stopped en route 
from Washington to New London, Conn., on 
hla way to represent the Senate at the annual 
visitation day at thet U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy.) 

Mr. Chairman and my friends in educa¬ 
tional broadcasting, I want to congratulate 
Keith Tyler on the steady growth of this in¬ 
stitute. which is almost as old as radio, and 
yet as young as television. Vm grateful to 
Keith for letting me talk to you out of a 
loudspeaker—though possibly you won't be— 
Instead of face to face. 1 would be in Co¬ 
lumbus tonight were it not that tomorrow 
Is the annual Day of Visitation when I must 
represent the United States Senate at the 
Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn. 

I interrupted my Journey from Washing¬ 
ton to New London to tell you that today 
you can be one of the most important groups 
In the United States. Except for those who 
are responsible for the formulation of our 
foreign policy, I don't know any group which 
could have a greater Impact on our country’s 
future. You are tonight poised on the 
threshold of a great new mansion for the 
human mind. I want to encourage you to 
cross it boldly. 

I don't need to tell this institute about 
the power of television, or about its poten¬ 
tialities for education. That would be car¬ 
rying coals to Columbus—or perhaps I 
should say, carrying coaxial cables. I wish 
Congress understood it as well as you do. 

The flgures are startling—indeed, terrl- 
f 3 ring: TV receivers up from 7.000 on VJ-day 
to over 11.000,000 today; that total likely to 
be doubled In the next 6 years. The num¬ 
ber of stations potentially multiplying ten¬ 
fold by 1956. One hundred million man¬ 
hours a day—and woman-hours and boy- 
and-glrl-hours—already devoted to the TV 
screen. Beading slumping in TV homes. A 
survey In Stamford, not far from where I 
live, showing that children spend as much 
time watching television as they spend in 
school. 

For moat of us, a single revealing experi¬ 
ence often gives us greater insight than a 
deluge of figures and syllogisms. I had such 
an experience with radio In the spring of 
1929 In Chicago. I had thought I knew 
something about radio. I had used radio 
in behalf of Palmolive and other advertising 
clients. Then one warm evening, as I walked 
home from work, I heard the full Amos 'n 
Andy program through open windows, as 
I paced block after block through the near 
north side. It was before the Hooper rat¬ 
ings, so I made my own rating: 13 homes 
out of 17 tuned to Amos 'n Andy. That 
was a revelation. I spent the next 8 years 
doing something about It. for my own profit 
and the profit of my clients. 

My television revelation didn’t come until 
March of this year—imtll Senator Ketauver's 
committee hearings were televised. 

As chairman of an educational-film com¬ 
pany, Encyclopedia Britannica Films. I had, 
of course, been keeping a watchful eye on 
television's rise. But the full realization of 
what television might do as a servant of 
society came only with Kepauver. For me— 
and, indeed, for most Americans—^the tele¬ 
vision age can henceforward be divided into 
two eras—BK and AK—before and after 
KlFAUVZX. 

Not long after those hearings closed, I 
was dining in Washington with Paul Hoff¬ 
man and Robert Hutchins, of the Ford 
Foundation. We agreed that the greatest 
finding of the Kepauver committee was not 
that they exposed crime but that they re¬ 
vealed television. Out of that discussion 
came my decision to call for an immediate 
Senate study of the role the Federal Gov¬ 


ernment ought to play in developing what 
Professor Biepmann calls this explosive new 
instrument—this Instrument which can 
transform and uplift human relations. 

Technically, the problem is a single prob¬ 
lem. Xt is the theme of this year's institute: 
How Can the Public Interest Best Be Served? 

1 shall discuss it in two major parts. Let 
me first discuss education’s own TV stations. 

In March the Federal Communications 
Commission made tentative channel alloca¬ 
tions for 909 educational stations. These 
allocations represented about 17 percent of 
the hitherto uneaslgned VHP channels, and 
somewhat less than 10 percent of the more 
speculative UHF channels. It took both en¬ 
lightenment and courage on the part of the 
FOC to make these educational assignments. 
The pressures on that agency are immense. 
But I want particularly to congratulate those 
of you in Columbus tonight, who, with no 
prospect of reward other than the satisfac¬ 
tion of doing an important Job. banded to¬ 
gether to make education’s case before the 
FOC—those who took part in “operation 
education.’* 

Many educators feel they didn’t get all the 
channels they will need, and I’m not at all 
sure they asked for enough. In my State, 
for example, there is only one educational 
reservation—^that one In the ultra-hlgh-fre- 
quency range—assigned to Storrs, the seat of 
the University of Connecticut. I’m told that 
five of the eight coimties in Connecticut will 
be unable to get the signal from that station, 
if the station materialises, end that not all 
parts of the other three counties will get it. 
Bimllarly our neighbor. Massachusetts— 
Massachusetts which is nearly as famous as 
Connecticut for its educational achieve¬ 
ments—has only one educational reservation. 
We won't be able to elevate the level of 
Massachusetts, and they can’t try to elevate 
us. New Jersey, the home of Princeton and 
Rutgers, has no educational reservations. 
There isn’t going to be much ivy on those 
new transmitters. 

Education is slow to adopt innovations. 
There's no profit-prod toward moving fast. 
Professor Thorndike once showed that 20 to 
30 years elapse between the Introduction of a 
new idea In education and its widespread 
adoption. Indeed, It has taken us a hundred 
years to reach our present percentage of 
secondary school enrollment. This time we 
aren’t going to have a hundred years, or even 
30 years. We must start now—this year— 
this month. 

Two taunts are hurled today at the hope¬ 
ful television educators. One Is, “Look what 
happened to education’s AM radio frequen¬ 
cies. Most of them were abandoned.” The 
other Is, “Where la the money coming from?’’ 

I do not accept the analogy between radio 
and TV. Television isn’t Just a cousin of 
radio. It is sui generis—a new species. And 
it Is uniquely adapted to education. It adds 
sight and motion to sound, but it does more 
than that. As John Crosby points out, tele¬ 
vision has five times the Impact of radio—^I 
believe he used the word "wallop”—but it 
also requires five times the attention. Atten¬ 
tion is Indispensable to education. Television 
can demand it, and grip it as radio never 
could. 

And where Is the money coming from? 
Here I must declare my faith in the Ameri¬ 
can people. They believe in education. 
They have fought for it. They spend per¬ 
haps $6,000,000,000 R year for it today. Once 
they have been shown the power of educa-' 
tloual television. 1 cannot believe they will 
deny it to themselves or to their children. 

We can all of us be heartened by the fact i 
that In the past several months three founda- 
tions have made grants for educational radio 
and television totaling over a million dollars. 
This, of course. Is “seed-money,” 

Several State legislatures already have be¬ 
fore them appropriation requests in support 


of educational TV stations. There will be 
more, as you here make your voices heard. 
And should not Congress now consider the 
idea of providing matching grants-in-aid for 
educational stations, since the national in¬ 
terest is so deeply involved? 

I have myself been deeply interested in 
the idea of subscription radio and subscrip¬ 
tion television. This idea has tremendous 
promise, across the whole range of broad¬ 
casting. It could provide, within the 
American concept of broadcasting, an al¬ 
ternative to and a competitor with the sys¬ 
tem of exclusive reliance on advertising reve¬ 
nue. Whether the subscription technique 
could be developed as one means of financing 
educational stations I do not know. It is a 
possibility eminently worth exploring. One 
of my former associates at the University of 
Chicago has advanced the novel Idea that 
colleges and universities might finance their 
TV stations by televising their football games 
on a subscription basis. That is a remark¬ 
able suggestion to emerge from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, where the football sta¬ 
dium has been converted into an atom lab¬ 
oratory. Imagine football profits being used 
to finance education rather than baseball, 
swimming, or track. 

Let me turn now from education’s own 
efforts In television to the second major 
issue: the educational and public service 
programing done by commercial stations. 
We don’t have to dwell on the depressing his¬ 
tory of radio. Let us look not at radio’s past 
but at television’s present. One of the most 
telling exhibits the educators presented to 
the PCC In January. In making their case for 
educational stations, was the monitoring 
study on New York’s seven TV stations, cov¬ 
ering 1 week earlier that month, made by 
Professors Horton and Smythe. They found 
that only 4 percent of the week’s programs 
were what they called Informational; of 
these only one was identified as a genuinely 
instructional program. As for the evening 
hours between 7 and 11, they found—and I 
like this language—that a "clear majority of 
the time was devoted to entertainment pro- 
groms with relatively low or perhaps negative 
survival value for the Individual viewer or 
for society." Fifty-five percent of this 
evening time was devoted to wild West 
drama, crime, drama, sports, quizzes, stunts, 
and contests. 

Professor Selpmann has written—fore¬ 
bodingly—“We may now be witnessing a 
peak In television’s service to a variety of 
tastes." I suggest that he get together and 
compare notes with Professors Smythe and 
Horton. I have great admiration for the 
creative talent of commercial broadcasters. 
But I fear that this talent may be chan¬ 
nelled, in television as in radio, into a lim¬ 
ited number of stereotyped but salable pro¬ 
gram formats. And I ask, are there any 
steps which the people of the United States, 
acting through the Congress, might now 
take to divert at least a fraction of that 
talent Into the development of genuinely 
educational programs carried by the com¬ 
mercial system? Should the Congress now 
lay out clearer guide lines for the Federal 
Communications Commission? Can we af¬ 
ford to waste as much time and talent on 
trivia in television as we have in radio? Can 
we lay down new guide lines without limit¬ 
ing essential freedom? I pose these ques¬ 
tions as worthy of the highest consideration 
by Congress in terms of the challenge of the 
television age. 

I have framed my Senate resolution so that 
It invites study by the Senate of such spe-' 
clfic issues as the following among others:, 

1. Should the Communications Act of 
1934. which was drawn for radio and not 
for television, now be amended to spell out' 
the meaning of the phrase, “public Interest," 
convenience, and necessity,’* particularly 
with respect to education? 
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2. tinder such a clarlfloation should the 
act require licensees to devote a portion of 
their best hours to education? 

I 3. Should the act require, rather than 
merely authori 2 se, the FCO not to renew the 
licenses of those who fail to live up to the 
promises in their applications? 

1 4. Should Congress create an education di¬ 

vision within the FCC, or perhaps a national 
commission advisory to the FCC, to strength¬ 
en the hands of that agency and help it gage 
the educational promises and performance 
of licensees? 

The FCC already has broad powers. But, 
in view of the pressures it must cope with 
dally, it cannot be expected to exercise those 
powers vlgorotisly in behalf of education 
without renewed support and guidance by 
the Congress, whose instrumentality It is. 
The Issues are too big, too important, to be 
left wholly in the hands of a single agency, 
no matter how competent it may be. 

My message to this institute tonight is 
this: You here have taken the first step— 
the first of many steps—toward the realiza¬ 
tion of television’s great educational mis¬ 
sion. The leadership in the next step—and 
the next step after that—must continue to 
come from you. There is no one else who 
can give It. Only you—as you are inspired 
by what you are already doing—only you 
can lead. That means you must learn to be 
publicists, and promoters, and politicians, 
as well as educators. It means you must 
go to work on your trustees, and your school 
boards, on your State legislatures and your 
Congress. I and many others can and will 
help. 1 wish you would write me your views; 
or better yet, write to your own Senators, or 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce. But it is you who must lead. 


IfraeFt Struggle: A World Example 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
!the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Israel's Struggle: A World 
• Example, delivered by me at a luncheon 
meeting of Hadassah, New Mexico 
Chapter, at Albuquerque, N. Mex., on 
May 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Israel’s Struggle; A World Example 
(By Senator Dennis Chavez) 

, Before expressing myself on the subject for 
today’s discussion, I should like to make a 
comment as your Senator about the work of 
Hadassah in relation to my work in Wash¬ 
ington. 

^ 1 am particularly and keenly aware of the 
,work of your membership acting on its re¬ 
sponsibilities as American citizens. It so 
happens that one of my major assignments 
in Washington concerns all matters relating 
jto social-security and public-health appro- 
ipriations. 1 have found Hadassah in the 
forefront supporting the extension of social- 
security benefits and in working for a public- 
health program. Your membership certainly 
.did a great deal to obtain the passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act, and I, for one, am 


most grateful that your membership has al¬ 
ways been alert and informed on all civU- 
. rights legislation. Had other groups shown 
the same intelligent militancy as did Hadas- 
sah, back in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
. we would have had more liberal legislation 
' and poll taxing and lynching would be viola¬ 
tions of Federal statutes today. 

It is Important that Hadassah, no matter 
how demanding and absorbing the Israel 
problem is, never diminishes its ardent work 
in behalf of a better America. You are 
unique in the fact that you pursue this dual 
program of activity, and there is no group to 
take your place in either arena. 

Volumes of statistics have been compiled 
to tell the astonishing progress of Israel in 
the past few years. Every fact and figure has 
been marshaled to show how much is being 
done, but I feel that all of these facts and 
figures fall to tell the real story. The engi¬ 
neering. the finance, the trade and housing, 
and agriculture don’t explain what has hap¬ 
pened nor why. The key to Israel’s success— 
and it is a success—is the human element. 

For 80 generations the children of Israel 
wandered in exile. For 80 generations the 
yearning and the hope refused to be extin¬ 
guished. And for 80 generations these wan¬ 
derers kept alive their quest for their home¬ 
land. The great urge to return and reclaim 
their country was not religious alone—It was 
a national urge, and it maintained itself in 
an organized, determined fashion. The or¬ 
thodoxy of the Hebrew community was not 
only a way of worshiping Ood; it was also a 
discipline to retain political solidarity and 
preserve the identity of the Hebrew in exile. 
Always there were certain institutions and 
practices which were retained and resur¬ 
rected wherever these people happened to 
wander. 

In the long historic quest you Indies of 
Hadassah represent the final effort in a great 
chain of events which helped bring about the 
Israeli Republic of today. I feel that your 
work, particularly in the educational and 
welfare field. In the teaching of children and 
the support of hospitals, has been right in 
line with the effort which began 80 genera¬ 
tions ago. The fact that you have acted as 
interpreter and bridge between the Zionist 
pioneers and the people of America has been 
your unique and special contribution. I feel 
that you richly deserve the rewards of being 
a contemporary of Israel, and I too am proud 
to have been able to help, in a small measure, 
to aL.8lBt in that birth. 

I say this to you as fellow Americans— 
members of a common team who battled 
for a free Israel for similar reasons. I do 
not believe in hyphenated Americans, On 
the other hand I do not believe in Americans 
without heritage. Every American has been 
able to claim a heritage, and point to the 
land of his ancestors. This has been the 
secret of the melting pot. 

But the Jewish-American, rich though his 
heritage may be, was never able to point to 
one homeland, as could the Irish, Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese, and Slav. The Jew faced 
an International problem, he was Identified 
with trouble, and his children wore raised 
with a feeling of insecurity, that of being 
In some way identified with a pariah. And 
then, exactly 3 years ago next week, on the 
14th of May 1948 came the declaration of a 
free Israel, and the Jews in this country and 
every other part of the world were no longer 
related to a problem, they were related to a 
land. 

I feel that the establishment of a free 
Israel Republic was essential for several 
reasons: 

/ First, it was absolutely necessary to solve 
the problem of world antisemitism. As long 
as there were Jews who were persecutad 
and degraded under law as Jews, it was 


essential that they have their own geographic 
homeland. 

Second, it was essential for those of the 
Jewish faith, but who were personally and 
politically identified with the lands where 
they lived, such as the Jews of France. 
Brazil, and America, to be able to indicate 
that they are Americans, or Frenchmen, or 
Brazilians, not in exile but as a matter of 
clear choice. The relation of such Jews to 
Israel was something to be regarded with 
sentiment and mutual respect but not as a 
political or territorial relationship; 

Third, there were the displaced persons, 
whose physical existence and mental health 
could only be succored by the immediate 
securing of a home—not a refuge, not a 
haven—^but a permanent home where they 
could live in dignity. 

Fourth, the world needed an example, a 
powerful and revealing demonstration in 
human relations. This Israel is giving us 
today. 

Much has been said about what Israel 
means to the Jews. I shall discuss what 
Israel means to the world. 

Israel Is an example which we Americans 
must observe closely. There are lessons to 
be learned. 

It is my prediction that the genius and 
energy of Israel will set the pattern for the 
development of backward and impoverished 
areas the world over. Israel is our pilot 
plant. 

Since the establishment of the sovereign 
state of Israel, a scant 160 weeks ago, some 
three-quarters of a million people have been 
returned to the homeland, doubling the 
population. In Israel the land under culti¬ 
vation has increased by 60 percent. Indus¬ 
try has increased by 40 percent. In 3 years 
over 18,000 new housing units and 20 agri¬ 
cultural settlements have been set up. 
Israel inaugurated an airline engaged in 
Internal and international operations. Mer¬ 
chant ships flying the White Star of David 
are seen in all parts of the world. Israelis 
will soon be traveling around their country 
on damestically made motorcycles. The men 
will be shaving with home-produced razor 
blades. New method.*? of refrigeration, radio 
manufacturing, and even an Iron lung will 
shortly carry the words "Made in Israel.” 

And to make the difficult task touch on 
the impossible, all this has taken place while 
Israel has been in a state of scmlslege, sur¬ 
rounded as she is by hostile neighbors. 

In this unprecedented development we 
have the perfect pattern for our own point 4 
program. If Israel can go through a 30- 
ycars’ development in 3, why can’t a similar 
program be undertaken In other lands? I 
understand that a great deal of Interest is 
being shown by Puerto Rico in Israel’s devel¬ 
opment. since the problems of the two coun¬ 
tries are not dissimilar. 

Incidentally, the wite of the Govenior of 
Puerto Rico, Senoia Marin, is an honorary 
member of the Hadassah in San Juan. 

We have heard Israel’s development be¬ 
littled because It depends on capital and 
equipment from other countries. If we try 
to concentrate the development of centuries 
into 3 years, then It is necessary that enough 
capital to finance the development be im¬ 
ported to make up for the fact that no new 
nation in all of history ever had savings to 
draw on. 

The United States of America was a debtor 
country until 1914. It financed its develop¬ 
ment by borrowing. This is a simple prin¬ 
ciple of common sense, which applies to all 
walks of life. The Israelis are ready to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps. The 
only thing that they ask us to do Is to lend 
them the bootstraps. 

For this reason, I wish every success to 
the half-biHion-dollar-bond drive which 
the Israel Government launched in the 
United States on May 1. These bonds are 
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an important Investment Irom an Inter¬ 
national point of view, for on them will 
depend the strength of democracy’s beach¬ 
head in the Middle East. It is obvious that 
a free, strong and prosperous Israel is the 
greatest bulwark we can have against com¬ 
munism In that most strategic area of the 
world. 

In the great battle of today, the lines are 
drawn between the “haves” and “have-nots.” 
Unless the free world finds a dynamic way of 
lifting the world from feudalism, the Com- 
munlFt will surely march forward, carried 
on the wave of their false ideology. This is 
why Israel’s struggle is so important to us. 
If, there. In the land where the prophets 
once walked, a bulwark of democracy can be 
constructed, the cause of freedom and civili¬ 
zation will be furthered. 

That this will be, I have no doubt. 

The new Republic proclaimed to the world 
that the “State of Israel will be open to 
immigration of Jews from all the countries 
of their dispersion; will promote the de¬ 
velopment of the country for the benefit of all 
the Inhabitants; will bo based I'.pon the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty. Justice and peace; will up¬ 
hold the social and political equality of all its 
citizens without distinction of religion, race 
or sex; will guarantee freedom of religion, 
conscience and culture; will safeguard the 
holy places of all religions and will loyally 
uphold the principles of the United Nations 
charter.” 

These principles can never perish. 


Far Eattem Strategy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OP xntw YOEK 

IN 'THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of a 
letter entitled “Path to Victory," writ¬ 
ten to the editor of the Cornell Sun by 
a freshman at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

I call this letter to the attention of 
Senators because of the great force of 
the truth and common sense which it 
contains. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Path to Victory 

After reading the editorial In Friday’s Sun 
on General MacArthur, I think It is time 
Bomethlng sensible was said about his far- 
eastern strategy. Why do I think so? First, 
let me assure you that it is not because I 
follow the Republican Party. It is because, 
like every other American my age, I may find 
myself in Korea some day soon. And when 
I do. I don’t want to be fighting the one-sided 
war that's being fought today. 

I don’t want to be fighting an enemy that 
Is free at any time to step over an imaginary 
barrier into the untouchable zone of safety 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. I don’t 
want to sit there knowing that our supposed 
allies, especially Britain and France, are 
freely trading with our enemies, supplying 
them with the means and sinews of war while 
Washington kowtows to their wishes. I 
don’t want to fight knowing that enemy 
factories and installations just to the north 
cannot even be looked at, and that the 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese troops 
XCVll—App.-171 


ready to open a badly needed second front 
are unable to do so. Nor does enacting these 
policies mean total war as Mr. Truman 
claims, but rather a speedier and more deci¬ 
sive end to the present war. 

The very fact that our casualties in Korea 
have been greater than they were during 
the first 14 months of World War II proves 
that this war is a real one. and not at all 
limited. Also while one rarely hears of any 
of our planes being shot down in Korea, we 
have nevertheless lost more planes to enemy 
fire In this so-called police action than we 
lost in a similar period at the start of World 
War II. And while everyone, even the Tru- 
man-Acheson contingent, would like to see 
the end of this war, I do not think It is in 
sight as long as our enemies receive aid from 
our allies while we erect neither an eco¬ 
nomic nor a naval blockade. I do not think 
an end is possible while our enemy Is able 
to rain his hordes upon us unhindered by a 
second front undertaken by the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalists. Nor is it possible while our enemy 
remains invisible behind the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

There are only three alternatives open to 
us. The first is to remain In Korea, fighting 
as we are today. The second Is to withdraw 
entirely. The third is to follow the advice 
of the world’s foremost expert on far-eastern 
affairs, General MacArthur. To stay in Ko¬ 
rea means to continue fighting an extremely 
costly war, with America obviously holding 
the short end of the stick. To withdraw is 
to leave the aggressor victorious. The path 
to victory lies In the adoption of MacArthur’s 
four-point policy. 


The United States Coast Guard Academy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I spent 
Friday, May 4. in New London, Conn., at 
the Coast Guard Academy on the official 
visitation day for Congress, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the United States Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
copy of my letter to Secretary John 
Snyder expressing the appreciation of 
Representatives McGihre, Morano, and 
myself of the hospitality accorded us. 
It also contains some suggestions for re¬ 
view of academic policy affecting the 
Academy. A copy of this letter has been 
sent to General Marshall, because the 
same suggestions apply to the Military 
and Naval Academies. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Banking and CtriuiENcy, 

May 10, 1931. 

The Honorable John Snyder, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear John: Last Friday I spent the day 
at the Coast Guard Academy in New Lon¬ 
don. This was official visitation day for 
the group selected by the Congress. I at¬ 
tended representing the Senate and Con¬ 
gressmen John McGuire and Albert Morano 
attended representing the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 


We had a most interesting day. Indeed 1 
cannot remember a day that was personally 
more Interesting to me since I entered the 
Senate. The three of us Join In telling you 
what a creditable institution we feel the 
Coast Guard Academy to be, and what a 
great credit and asset It Is to our State of 
Connecticut. Admiral Arthur B. Hall, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Academy, together with 
Captain Roland and other members of his 
staff In New London, gave us a warm wel¬ 
come. The cadets put on a great show. 
Indeed, for me the day could be called a 
“dream day” of a retired private—a private 
of World War I—the dream day comes true 
in middle life, with the admirals in attend¬ 
ance and a parade in his honor. 

This letter is to convey to you and your 
associates the appreciation of Congressmen 
McGuire, Morano, and myself, and our con¬ 
gratulations. 

Speaking personally, and as a trustee of 
one of America’s great universities, and one 
of America's leading colleges, I have the 
following comments which I have trans¬ 
mitted orally to Admiral Hall. I was not 
able to discuss these views with Congress¬ 
man McGuire and Congressman Morano. 
These comments come out of my long and 
deep Interest in education. Perhaps you 
know that I served for 9 years as a part 
time officer of the University of Chicago, 
which Is 50 percent lunger than I served 
as an officer of the advertising firm I 
founded in New York with Chester Bowles. 

The service academies and notably West 
Point, are widely criticized among informed 
academic people for their low scholastic 
standards. They are accused of grevious 
Inbreeding and of scholastic standards far, 
far below the college standards with which 
they ought to be compared. 

I have no first-hand knowledge of the 
standards of the Coast Guard Academy, in 
comparison let me say with the California 
Institute of Technology or MIT—as tech¬ 
nical schools—or with nearby Williams or 
Wesleyan In the fields of liberal arts. But 
at a glance I question whether the faculty 
Is not overloaded with officers who are not 
trained as teachers, and whether the staff Is 
not deficient In the number of teachers who 
have received the best available advance In¬ 
struction at the leading universities of the 
country. 

I personally would recommend that a spe¬ 
cial consulting committee of educators be 
set up to consult with the Academy on the 
Improvement of Its academic standards. 
With the deepening crisis, and the increas¬ 
ing need for the most highly trained tech¬ 
nical personnel In the Coast Guard, as well 
as In every branch of military service, I 
would, of course, like to see the question of 
academic standards reviewed—not only for 
the Coast Guard Academy—but for West 
Point and Annapolis as well. This subject 
Is a matter of highest national import. I 
am consequently sending a copy of this let¬ 
ter to General Marshall so that, through his 
aides, my suggestion may be reviewed, and, 
I hope, applied to the Military and Naval 
Academies. 

May I also suggest that this would be an 
excellent time to review the methods and 
procedures of selection of the boys who apply 
for the Academy? One of the young men 
who graduating, with whom I had lunch, 
told me that of his entering class of 150 
only 57 were graduating. Later Captain 
Boland told me that over the years the 
average percentage of graduates, In contrast 
to the number entering, ran about 48 per¬ 
cent. 

Captain Roland says that something like 
10 percent of the entering class drop out In 
the first 00 days. I would gather that per¬ 
haps as many as 33 percent are dropped 
out by the autliorilier. becauce they fall to 
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measure up to the high standards main¬ 
tained by the Academy. Most of these fail¬ 
ures seem to come in the second year, after 
considerable cost to the Academy and the 
taxpayers, and many failures are students 
who quit trying because they don’t want to 
continue. 

It la a costly as well as interesting fact 
that over half of the young men who are 
selected either discover that they do not like 
the service, and do not want to adjust them¬ 
selves to the rigorous discipline and the life, 
or else are unable to do so. 

Now, the 150 boys who entered the pres¬ 
ent graduating class of 67, were chosen from 
a group of applicants numbering 700. Yet 
for the coming 3 roar. when I understand that 
200 are to be chosen, the applicants num¬ 
ber almost 10 times as many—over 6,000. 
Surely when 200 boys are to be selected out 
of a group as large as 6,000—there must be 
techniques for selection which could In¬ 
crease. if not immediately, at least gradu¬ 
ally over the years, as better and better 
te .hniques evolve—which could Increase the 
percentage of young men who prove satis¬ 
factory and who finish their 4-year course 
and then carve out their careers in the Coast 
Guard, careers In the Coast Guard, careers 
with which they are happy and of which 
they are proud. 

At the University of Chicago and else¬ 
where many scholars have devoted their 
lives to the development of criteria for the 
selection of young men showing aptitude 
and promise for varying kinds of activities 
in adult life. 1 know that much Is known 
about this by the armed services, and un¬ 
doubtedly by the personnel division of the 
Coast Guard. I now suggest that this Is 
an excellent time once more to review the 
matter. Surely there never was such an 
opportunity as now. with young men of 
great talent and promise eagerly seeking en. 
t ance to our three Academies—in far 
greater numbers than ever before. 

Again expressing the appreciation of Con¬ 
gressman McGunx. Congressman Mohawo, 
and myself for the splendid reception and 
hospitality shown us at the Coast Guard 
Academy, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 

WnxiAM Bentow, 

United States Senate. 


Pnblic-Opinioii Poll, First Congressional 
District, West Virfinia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

or WEST vnOlNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of March, I conducted a 
public-opinion poll in the First Congres¬ 
sional District. “When I was consider¬ 
ing such a poll, I had my staff discuss 
technique and methods With officials of 
the Bureau of the Census, whom I con¬ 
sider very expert in sampling. We are 
all familiar with the accuracy with which 
the Bureau is able to predict population 
and retail sales trends through its pe¬ 
riodic samplings. 

I want to emphasise, however, that 
the discussions with Bureau officials were 
strictly informal. I merely sought guid¬ 


ance. 1 believe procedure recommended 
was followed to the letter. The poll, 
howevei*. is my own. 

Twenty-six hundred questionnaires 
were mailed out: one to each sixtieth 
name appearing on the voting list. Thus 
the sampling was confined to bona flde 
adult residents of the district. We made 
a special check, using Hancock County as 
a guinea pig, and found that by selecting 
every sixtieth name from each precinct 
list, we achieved the proper balance be¬ 
tween Democrats and Republicans, ac¬ 
cording to the ratios in effect prior to 
last fairs election. 

The response to the poll was excellent; 
far better than we expected. We had 
about 1 percent of the questionnaires re¬ 
turned by the postal service as not de¬ 
liverable or forwardable. We enclosed 
self-addressed return envelopes to fa¬ 
cilitate replies. We achieved approxi¬ 
mately a three-fourths return. 

Of the returns coming in, about three- 
fourtlji contained comment. This com¬ 
ment was extremely interesting and it 
varied. At one extreme was a blank 
questionnaire, upon which had been in¬ 
scribed: '‘Anything you do is all right 
with me.** At the other extreme was 
the comment: *Tf Francis Love had been 
elected everything would be all right.** 

Mr. Love, a former Member of the 
House in the Eightieth Congress, was my 
Republican opponent last fall. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the results 
of my poll as a part of these remarks. I 
hope my colleagues find these resultr, as 
interesting and enlightening as 1 did. X 
called attention to early returns on uni¬ 
versal military training and drafting of 
18-year-olds when the military man¬ 
power bill was under consideration in 
the House last month. It will be noted 
that the trend has remained unchanged, 
now that we have completed final tabu¬ 
lations. 

I am listing the results of the poll in 
terms of percentages, since I believe the 
value of such a poll is in establishing a 
trend, and for this purpose percentages 
are superior to mere enumeration. 

Some of the trends require a word or 
two of explanation. For instance ques¬ 
tion 2 (B) shows 35 percent no comment. 
Many of those who answered question 
2 (A), "Do you favor the drafting of 
18-year-olds?*’ did not answer the ques¬ 
tion relating to draft of veterans and 
fathers. Since many constituents indi¬ 
cated either a "yes** or "no** to both, 
when an answer was not indicated for 
either, we tabulated it under "no 
opinion.** 

The vote on sending troops to Europe 
also requires explanation. On the ques¬ 
tionnaire it is listed as "Send troops to 
Europe without congressional consent.** 
A number of voters indicated "yes** but 
scratched "out,** so the proposition would 
read "Send troops to Europe with con¬ 
gressional consent.** Such answers were 
tabulated as "no** answers since I wanted 
to determine not only the thinking rela¬ 
tive to sending troops to Europe, but also 
relative to the issue of congressional con¬ 
sent. 


Actually, then, considerably more than 
67 percent of the voters of the congres¬ 
sional district favor sending troops to 
Europe, but only 67 percent agree that 
congressional consent is either not re¬ 
quired, under the constitution, or not 
advisable. 

Question 7: **Do you favor a na¬ 
tional health plan, under which the Fed¬ 
eral Government would aid in building 
hospitals and educating an Increased 
number of doctors** found favor with 57 
percent of the voters of the First Con¬ 
gressional District. Admittedly, it was 
a question on only two phases of the ad¬ 
ministration’s health program. *1716 
proposal for national health Insurance 
was purposely omitted. This proposal 
was a major issue in my campaign for 
reelection. The Republican opposition, 
as well as segments of the medical pro¬ 
fession, and some pharmacists hit—and 
hit hard-~my support for national 
health insurance. I met the issue head- 
on; spoke in its favor on several occa¬ 
sions, and answered the last-minute, 
desperate arguments by newspaper ad¬ 
vertising and radio broadcasts. I was 
reelected. Therefore, I feel that I know 
the trend on national health insurance. 
The other two phases were sidetracked 
during the campaign, and I took this op¬ 
portunity to canvass sentiment. 

Question 10: *‘Do you favor the use of 
the atomic bomb against the Chinese 
Communists?** Fifty-three percent of 
the voters say "Yes’* and 38 percent say 
"No.** This bare tabulation, however, 
is not a complete picture. About half 
those answering "Yes,** qualified their 
answer with a notation "if absolutely 
necessary," or "if the military say so.** 
On the other hand, about the same pro¬ 
portion of the "No** answers were also 
qualified, "unless absolutely necessary" 
or "unless the military say so.’* Some 
of the "if’s" and "unlesses** left the de¬ 
cision up to General MacArthur. 

I believe, therefore, that the true pic¬ 
ture of thinking in the First Congres¬ 
sional District, is to use the atomic bomb 
against the Chinese Communists only as 
a last resort. 

The question of repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was added only to deter¬ 
mine if there had been any change of 
opinion since the November elections as 
a result of the two stoppage of work in 
the railroad Industry. Repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley was a part of my campaign 
platform in 1948 and 1950. This poll 
shows that the majority in the first dis¬ 
trict remain opposed to this law. 

Mr. Speaker, this sampling of opinion 
Is a new venture for me. Like my col¬ 
leagues who have conducted polls in the 
past, I find it a refreshing experience. 
It met with favor. While tablulation of 
the individual comments was Impossi¬ 
ble, a very great many were prefaced 
with praise for the project as democracy 
in action. With the success of this ef¬ 
fort, I Intend to conduct other samplings 
as grave and Important issues are pre¬ 
sented. I feel, too, that the technique of 
using the voting lists presents a true 
cross section, with the sampling getting 
the proper ratio as to political affiliation, 
occupation, and economic status. 
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Mesults 0 / poll. First Congressional District, 
West Virginia 


1. Do you believe full wartime 

monlllfatlon Is necessary at 
this time?. 

2, Do you favor the drafting of—► 

(A) 18-y ear-olds?. 

or 

(B) Veterans and fathers?.. 

8. Do you favor universal military 

training?. 

4. Do you believe the w Ithdrawal 

of our troops from Korea 
would leave Japan, the Philip¬ 
pines and Hawaii oi)cn to 
attack by Russia?. 

5. In defense of Western Europe, 

do you favor— 

(A) Ueiieral Elsenhower’s 

S ian—Send troops lo 
luroiK* without con¬ 
gressional consent?.- 
or 

(B) Hoover ]>lan (so-called)— 
Have the United 
Stales give up its 
bases in Europe fiinl 
north Africa and try 
f») defend our country 
from its own shores?. 

6. If war eonjes with Russia wouhl 
you prefer that the United 
Htates— 

(A) Eight on its own 

shores?. 

<ir 

(B) Fight os far aw’ay ns we 
can sustain troops? .. 

7. Do you favor a national h(‘alth 
plan, under which the Fedi'ral 
(lovernnient would aid in 
building Jiospitals and e«lucat- 
Ing an increased uumb<T tif 

d»»ctors?. 

8. Do you favor heavy Federal 
taxes as a device to prevent 

Inliation?. 

9. Do you believe tfiat priw and 
wage controls are nf’cessary to 
assure a decent standard «)l 

^ living?. 

10. Do you favor the us«( of the 
aloinic bomb against tlie 

Chinese (’ommunists?. 

11. Do y<»u favor, as an aid in flght- 
> ing (’onununist aggression— 

'' (A) Rearming Wi-siem Ger- 

many?. 

■ (B) Rearming Japan’’ - .. 

12. Do you favor Federal aid to 

education?. 

13. Do yoti favor refK‘al of the d'aft- 
Ilartley .V<‘t?. 



No 

No 

opia- 

iou 

■^ct. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

68 ' 

36 

7 

74 

21 

6 

16 

60 

36 

81 

16 

4 

07 

28 

6 

07 

29 

4 

10 

66 

29 

12 

60 

38 

£4 

1 

8 

8 

67 

40 

3 

45 

61 

4 

03 

32 

6 

63 

38 

Q 

71 

17 

12 

06 

19 

10 

(i4 

33 

3 

62 

41 
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Regulatioii of Migratory Labor 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS (HAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Chavez’ Pounding Improves 
Senate Bill of Regulating Migratory La¬ 
bor,” by Thomas L. Stokes, published on 
May 9. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Chavsz’ Pounding Improves Senate’s Bill of 
Reoulatino Mioratost Labor 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 
Washington. May 9.—The Senate has 
made a start toward coping with a recently 
widely publicized human problem directly 
affecting the South, southwest, and West. 


but also spreading its harmful effects into 
our whole economy since a cancerous condi¬ 
tion lu any area ramifies ultimately to 
others. 

This Is the problem of migratory farm 
labor, consisting of importees, legally and 
Illegally coming In from Mexico, and native 
agricultural workers—^"stoop labor”—who 
year after year follow the crops northward 
from the South with the seasons. These 
wanderers were portrayed graphically several 
years ago. In depression times. In ’’Orapes of 
Wrath,” by John Steinbeck, who showed how 
they were exploited. They still are—Mexi¬ 
can and American. 

The problem still exists. It Is not solved 
by the bill sponsored by Senator Ellender, 
; Democrat, Louisiana, and passed this week in 
' the Upper House. That measure regularizes 
the traffic In farm workers; It does not tackle 
the underlying human, social, and economic 
evils involved, and is not the satisfactory 
answer. 

However, it la much better than the origi¬ 
nal Ellender bill. That is due chiefly to 
Senator Chavez. Democrat, New Mexico, who 
pounded away ceaselessly and get inserted 
some provisions from his more comprehen¬ 
sive measure drafted along lines recom¬ 
mended by the President's commission on 
migratory labor and against opposition of 
powerful big agricultural Interests of his 
State. He had the assistance of a group. 
Including Senators Douglas, Democrat, Illi¬ 
nois; Humphrey, Democrat, Minnesota; and 
Lehman, Democrat. New York. 

HOUSE BILL PENDS 

The fight now moves to the House where 
there Is pending before the Rules Commit¬ 
tee, for the go-ahead signal for House action, 
a measure sponsored by Representative 
Poage (Democrat. Texas), similar to the orig¬ 
inal Ellender bill. Any attempt to broaden 
It Into a really effective measure will be 
stoutly resisted by the powerful southern 
bloc In the House which, like Its counter¬ 
part In the Senate, is solicitous of big farm¬ 
ing Interests which utilize this labor and 
want It as cheap as possible. 

The bill has been labeled the wetback bill, 
a handy designation because It seeks, among 
other alms, to stop illegal entry of Mexican 
farm workers who figuratively swim the Rio 
Grande. The bill gets at this problem by 
tightening enforcement machinery and Im¬ 
posing penalties on farmers who use Illegal 
entrants. The penalty provisions, not In¬ 
cluded In the original Ellender bill though 
In a separate measure of his now before 
the Judiciary Committee, were added at the 
Instance tf Senator Douglas. 

The wetback tag Is somewhat unfortunate. 
For the problem goes far beyond that. The 
competition of Mexican labor, both Illegal 
and legal—the latter brought In under regu¬ 
lations—affects thousands and thousands of 
native farm workers. Because of the low- 
wage standard for the Mexican labor com¬ 
petitors, they roam far beyond their homes 
and travel to the North for months at a 
time to get better wages paid there. 

AIMS OF CHAVEZ 

It was the objective of the President’s Com¬ 
mission, embodied In the Chavez bill, to 
provide means to study the whole problem, 
find out labor needs, determine how far 
they could be met by local native labor, re¬ 
duce importations where possible, and sta¬ 
bilize employment by decent pay that would 
keep labor in its own home area. Another 
aim, too, would be to Improve conditions, 
sometimes ghastly, under which some of the 
Mexican immigrants live. For these pur¬ 
poses Senator Chavez proposed a national 
farm labor board, which, however, was re¬ 
jected by the Senate. 

The southern bloc was defeated in an 
effort to have labor recruitment under con¬ 


trol of State directors—a State’s right proj¬ 
ect obviously favoring local interests with 
large political influence. Instead It was put 
under the Secretary of Labor here in Wash¬ 
ington. The Southerners, however, did suc¬ 
ceed in restricting reception centers to the 
border and under such cost allowances as 
to favor southern farmers. Senator Cordon 
(Republican, Oregon) was defeated in an 
effort to provide reception centers in other 
areas to facilitate movement of labor to 
meet their needs. 

The bill Is limited to Mexican labor. At¬ 
tempts failed to apply the standards pre¬ 
scribed to Imported labor from other coun¬ 
tries In the Western Hemisphere, now ar¬ 
ranged by diplomatic agreements. 


Contribntion of the Farm Credit Adminis¬ 
tration to Land Tenure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Contribution of the Farm 
Credit Administration to Land Tenure, 
by I. W. Duggan, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, on January 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Contribution of the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration TO Land Tenure 
(By I. W. Duggan) 

I think that It is well that you are, this 
week, taking a critical look at land tenure 
In the Southern States. The problems of 
land tenure arc nothing new. In fact, they 
are of very long standing. I would like to 
quote from a paper I prepared in 1939. The 
title happens to be “Cotton, Land, and Peo¬ 
ple: A Statement of the Problem.” In fact, 
I stated the problem rather than trying to 
answer It. 

"Probably one of the most discussed prob¬ 
lems In the South Is the high rate of farm 
tenancy. It seems to me. however, that the 
South’s system of tenure, or cropping sys¬ 
tem, and the credit system have grown up 
together and are so closely entwined that it 
is difficult to deal with any one of these 
problems separately. 

"Sharecropping dates back to the War 
Between the States and Is an outgrowth of 
the conditions following the emancipation 
of the slaves. The planter had possession 
of the land, tools, and In many cases, equip¬ 
ment, but no money with which to employ 
labor. The laborer had no money with 
which to acquire land, tools, or equipment, 
or to finance his operations, and was un¬ 
skilled in any occupation except agricul¬ 
ture. Out of this situation grew the share¬ 
cropper-tenant system as we have It today. 
The need for credit to finance crops made 
It essential that crops be grown for which 
there was a ready cash market. Cotton was 
a natural answer to the cash crop problem. 

“The high rate of farm tenancy in the 
South is too well known to you to require 
much discussion. It will be sufficient to re¬ 
mind you that 60 percent of all the farmers 
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In tb« 10 States are tenants or sharecrop- 
pars. The percentages range from 47 tn 
North Carolina to 70 In Mississippi. Ds« 
spite the heavy Negro farm population, 
there are 40 percent more white than Negro 
tenants In the South. Tenancy has shown 
a steady increase, even during the relatively 
prosperous years of the twenties. In the 
State of Oklahoma, for example, which start¬ 
ed about years ago as free land to all who 
would homestead It. we find today that 01 
percent of the farmers are tenants. On the 
average, about 40 percent of the tenants 
In the South move every year, and over 
half move every 2 years. 

"The credit system of the South with high 
Interest rates has contributed to the tenancy 
problem. However, providing lower-lnierest 
credit alone will not solve this problem. If 
the Income from the farm is not sufficient 
to pay back the prUacipal, a low-interest 
rate in itself would not bring about farm 
ownership. The press of a dense farm pop¬ 
ulation for land tends to lead to the over- 
capitalization of land values and retards op¬ 
erator ownership.** 

In dealing with land tenure in the South¬ 
ern States, one of the first problems we must 
face is the question of a dense farm popula¬ 
tion pressing against limited resources. 
There Just Is not enough total farm Income 
In the South to support its dense farm pop¬ 
ulation. The average per capita earnings of 
rural people Is unbelievably small. ‘‘There 
Is no hope of correcting these Ills through 
the redistribution of the available Income, 
because that Income is so small and so in¬ 
adequate that even if It were redistributed 
there still would not be enough to go around. 
The first problem is to increase the total in¬ 
come going to the South so there will be 
more to divide among its dense farm popu¬ 
lation.'* Progress has been and is being 
made. 

However, the cropland per capita of farm 
population in the South is far too small. 
In that same paper, back In 1939, I pointed 
out that in 5 of the 10 States, there were 
only about 6 acres of cropland per person 
on farms. The cropland was only about 80-85 
percent as productive as the United States 
average. With that problem It is very diffi¬ 
cult to move into a solution of the others. 

While improving, the opportunities for 
farm people to find employment in Industry 
are far too limited. Most of the South does 
not have industry or the opportunity for 
off-the-farm employment in proportion to 
the population equal to other areas. It is 
Important to solve the off-the-farm employ¬ 
ment problem in order to increase farm own¬ 
ership. Two out three farm families who 
have gotten to own their land or farms have 
gotten some part of the money from savings 
they made from off-the-farm Jobs. *rhe 
problem that has to be recognized by this 
group and brought to the attention of the 
leaders in your community and State is the 
importance of having industries developed. 
And we can develop many industries in the 
South and raise the standard of living in the 
South without hurting any other area of the 
country because there is an opportunity to 
increase consumption of goods right here in 
the South if we can get production and dis¬ 
tribution of all types. 

We also have to recognize that farms 
change hands every generation. We find tn 
farm credit that a large percentage of the 
original land-bank borrowers are not the 
ones who finally pay off the long-term-mort¬ 
gage loans. This is because the farm fre¬ 
quently goes into other hands during the 
period of a 84-year-mortgage loan. 

Our American family size farm Is the 
cornerstone of democracy; in fact, of the 
free-enterprise system. It is on the family 
owned farm that our people develop initi¬ 
ative. self-reliance, and Independence. Their 
habits of work have helped us Immeasiuably 
in the battle of production on the farm and 
in our factories as well. Their self-reliance 


developed on the farm hai been important 
on the battlefield where our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are having to fight so hard. As 
you know we are fighting a cold, and at 
times a hot war, to defend the right of indi¬ 
vidual ownership. The Individual family 
farm is the mudsill of our democracy. If It 
rots, so does democracy. If we lose the mud¬ 
sill—if It rots Into communism or any other 
Ism—^then we lose democracy. 

It is becoming, in some ways, much more 
difficult for young people to acquire farm 
ownership. TO be economic units that will 
raise the standard of living, farms have to 
be larger. We are going into mechanization. 
It is well that we are making progress new 
throughout the South in increasing the size 
and efficiency of our farms. It is well that 
we are doing it more rapidly during the time 
when we have opportunities in industry for 
full employment. The Increasing mechani¬ 
zation and increasing size of farms require 
larger capital investments. The average age 
at which farmers acquire ownership of farms 
is older than it was a few years ago even 
when there are mortgages on the farms. It 
takes much longer even with a few hlgh- 
Income years to accumulate adequate funds 
vrtth which to make a big down payment. 

In New York State a study was made of 
a group of farms in 1907, 1917, 1927. 1937, 
and 1947. The study started with approxi¬ 
mately 200 farms and ended with about 70. 
The acres operated had gone from 132 to 191 
acres: the number of cows from 11 up to 25. 
The study showed that the capital per fem- 
ily-size farm required In 1907 for land, build¬ 
ings, livestock, and equipment $6,365. In 
1947 the capital was $23,141. Thafs four 
times as much capital required in 1047 as 
In 1907. The study also showed that re¬ 
ceipts from these farms had gone up nine 
time from $1,495 per farm to $12,722. Re¬ 
ceipts have gone up faster than capital in¬ 
vestment. ^penses for farms have gone up 
from $657 to $9,243—14 times. Yes; farm¬ 
ing today Is a bigger business and more 
profitable. Farming has always been a gam¬ 
ble and stakes are higher than they ever 
were 10 or 40 years ago. Money can be 
made faster on a farm today, and a farmer 
can lose his shirt faster. If these farmers 
lost their cash operating expenses every year, 
they could go 9.7 years in 1907 before they 
would lose all of their capital Investment; 
in 1917, 7 years; in 1927, 5 years; In 1937, 
4.1 years; and in 1947, 2.6 years. Total cash 
operating expenses are more Important to¬ 
day in proportion to total Investment than 
they have ever been. Higher operating costs 
have changed our whole credit picture for 
farm real estate. In 1907 if a man owned 
his farm debt free, he could get what little 
money he needed for operating expenses by 
borrowing against his land. A man may 
own his farm debt-free today and in 2^ 
years lose It by losing his cash operating 
expenses. This raises serious problems with 
respect to land tenure. 

We are developing another period of land 
inflation. There Is pressure from groups of 
people to buy farms around cities. Workers 
want to get away from the city to do part- 
time farming to supplement their incomes 
or lower their cost of living. And they*re 
buying poor land at Inflated prices. Then 
there's the group of people who’d like to 
get away from the congested cities to enjoy 
life, etc. They’re buying the better farms 
at inflated prices. Another group wants to 
get away from the possibility of being 
bombed out. They’re moving out of the 
cities and also buying the better farms at 
inflated prices. *rhen we have the group of 
people who have accumulated some funds 
and want to invest In real estate. They'r9 
interested in buying land for an investment. 
I was at Auburn sometime during last win¬ 
ter. The secretary of the farm loan asso¬ 
ciation there reported ^;hat he’d had more 
inquiries from people wanting to buy land 
than he had had at any time since he has 


been secretary of the association. There 
were very few wanting to borrow money-^ 
moat of them wanted to buy land as invest¬ 
ment. As a result, we have land prices going 
up. In 1920 the index based on the 1912-14 
average land values reached a postwar peak 
and was 177. It was 179 in November 1050. 

Inflation and high prices increase the pres¬ 
sure on farmers to raise cotton. Farmers in 
the South didn’t go into cotton originally 
because they necessarily wanted to. They 
had to have a cash crop In the beginning. 
Then with the dense farm population, more 
productive hours could be put on cotton, 
tobacco, and truck crops. To keep that 
population even partially employed they 
had to produce cotton. With livestock there 
would have to be larger units and fewer peo¬ 
ple on farms. It is a problem for other 
people, as well as agricultural people, to find 
off-the-farm employment for people who 
cannot be used on the farm efficiently. We 
don’t want any able-bodied group condemned 
to a subsistence type of livelihood. 

Looking back to farm credit and what we 
can do, I think you are more or less familiar 
with it. Farm Credit is composed of farmer- 
owned cooperative credit units and Govern¬ 
ment-owned Institutions which are serving 
the cooperative institutions. We have the 
Federal land-bank system—the oldest unit in 
the Farm Credit system. There are roughly 
13.000 farmers In Alabama who have Federal 
land-bank loans. Since its organization in 
1916, 44.000 farmers in the State have bor¬ 
rowed from the land bank. Today there are 
300,000 farmers in the entire United States 
who are using this system. This is not as 
many as there could be because many farm¬ 
ers now get credit from other sources such 
as commercial banks. Insurance companies 
and individuals who almost or actually quit 
lending during the early 1930’s and have now 
come back pretty heavily Into the mortgage 
lending field. 

The 12 land banks and the 1,200 national 
farm loan associations are wholly owned by 
farmers. There is not a penny of Govern¬ 
ment capital now in any of the land banka. 
All the Government capital has been repaid. 
It shows that fanners can manage and op¬ 
erate their own credit systems and make a 
success of them. All we do In Washington 
is to examine and supervise the land banks 
and farm loan associations. Our work Is 
somewhat comparable to the work of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in supervising 
and examining national banks. The land 
bank system, of course, sets the pace In mak¬ 
ing 20- to 34-year loans, on normal agricul¬ 
tural values rather than speculative values. 
During the depression land bank loans fre¬ 
quently were higher than the actual market 
prices at that time. In fact in many cases 
there wasn't a market price. These loans 
were based on normal agricultural values. 
Loans are still based on normal agricultural 
values on the assumption that a loan which 
is not good for the bank is not good for the 
borrower; that a loan which is good for the 
borrower is good for the bank. 

There’s a field of work for the Farmers 
Home Administration for farmers who need 
a Government subsidy because they cannot 
or haven’t reached the stage where they are 
able to use cooperative credit or other types 
of commercial credit. In many cases they 
do not have a large enough down payment 
to bring the loan down to 66 percent of the 
normal agricultural value which is the maxi¬ 
mum the land banks can loan. 

The history of the land banks and farm 
loan associations has demonstrated that these 
credit cooperatives are workable; that farm¬ 
ers can work them, manage them, operate 
them, and capitalize them. The land banks 
have $260,000,000 of capital and reserves. At 
the low ratio of 1 to 10 the associations could 
lend $2,600,000,000 without having to go 
back to the Government for additional cap¬ 
ital. They arc in good financial conation 
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and are able to serve the farmers' needs if 
land prices can be kept from getting too 
high. So much for the land bank system. 

Now for the production credit system. 
With 7,200 borrowers In Alabama last year, 
which Is between 3 and 4 percent of the 
farmers In the State, $13,000,000 in loans 
were made by eight production credit asso¬ 
ciations In the State. I am sure you are 
familiar with this type of production loan. 
The farmer works out a budget at the begin¬ 
ning of the year in which he asks for the 
money as he needs it during the year and 
agrees to repay it as he sells his crops or 
livestock products. He pays interest on the 
loan only for the time he is actually using 
the money which Is, on the average, about 
6 months. He does not have to pay in¬ 
terest on money which he does not use. On 
the average, farmers get about four advances 
and make about four repayments a year on 
production credit loans. There is about 
$18,000,000 of Government capital now In¬ 
vested in the PCA’s, compared to over $90.- 
000.000 at the peak. So they are rapidly 
becoming farmer owned, cooperative credit 
Institutions. 

The funds production credit associations 
and the land banks lend are not Government 
funds at all. The funds they lend are gotten 
through the sale of bonds and debentures 
to Investors by the intermediate credit banks 
and the land banks. These bonds and de¬ 
bentures are not guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment. If the Issuing banks can't pay them 
off. the Government has no liability. These 
banks have always been able to get favorable 
rates—not as high as the best corporations 
pay. but not as low as the Government gets 
Its money. Every farmer who gets a loan 
In Alabama is affected by the interest rates 
paid by the Intermediate credit banks and 
the land banks. 

Sound credit and low interest rates are 
not enough In themselves to Increase farm 
ownership in the South. Tliey are impor¬ 
tant and necessary and I think we should 
have them, but alone they are not going to 
Insu.'e farm ownership of family-size farms. 
When we have established a definition for an 
efficient, economic family-size farm, we’ll 
have a better objective in farm credit. If a 
lender helps a man get located on an uneco¬ 
nomical farm unit, he is going to have to 
lower the living standards of himself and 
his family. Then when it comes to the time 
of recession he’ll be disillusioned and the 
lender will not have done him a service. We 
must not overlook the fact, however, that 
the desire for farm ownership mu.st be strong 
enough so that farm families are willing to 
cooperate in every way possible to achieve 
their goal. This cooperation calls for hard 
work on the part of every member of the 
family. It frequently means sacrificing the 
standard of living until the family has built 
up a farm business and paid off its debts. 
The need for that spirit of family coopera¬ 
tion holds true Just as much today as it 
ever did, and it will continue to do so in 
the future. The women probably contribute 
more to the farm than the men. They are 
willing to sacrifice and contribute to the 
productivity of the farm. 

Local, State, and Federal agencies can set 
the rules of the game and help make sure 
farm credit Is available, but in a free democ¬ 
racy none of these agencies can give anyone 
a farm. The right to own property is the 
keystone of our democracy and of the free- 
enterprise system. So long as we have 
courts to protect this right, we shall always 
be a free and a great people. That’s be¬ 
cause the Government guarantees protec¬ 
tion of the right to own property. Without 
this protection the strong and the cunning 
could take property away from the weak, 
and they would do it. This key to our 
democracy was not easily attained and we 
are not going to give It up easily. Our 


American family farm has grown and pros¬ 
pered from it. Our democratic system of 
free enterprise which made this possible is 
what our Nation is now called upon to de¬ 
fend and to protect. 


Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard Up 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard 
Up,” written by Nat S. Finney, of the 
Minneapolis Star editorial-page staff, 
and published in the Minneapolis Star of 
recent date. It is an excellent report 
on the country of Norway. We have 
often heard the question asked: “Will 
the countries of Western Europe defend 
themselves?” The article affords a good 
answer to that question. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard Up 
(By Nat S. Finney) 

Oslo, Norway.— Norway has memories that 
burn, but none burns more painfully than 
the memory of what happened to the proud 
old Hansa city of Bergen on April 9. 194U. 

On that day 1,500 German soldiers sneaked 
Into Bergen from the sea and took a city of 
165,000—a city that. If you go back far 
enough, hud a Viking tradition of winning 
Its fights. 

It is difficult for a visitor from America, 
a country unfamiliar with the bitter taste of 
defeat, much less the ignominy of occupa¬ 
tion, to grasp the tight-lipped resolve of a 
strong people who have failed themselves as 
Norwegians did at Bergen. 

But sitting across a plain table at the 
Oslo home guard barracks from Col. Mons 
Haukcland, commander of the guard, you 
get the idea that Norway will fight another 
invader with the guile of a fox and the spirit 
of a hedgehog. 

A discussion with Colonel Haukcland 
about the guard leads to the conclusion that 
Norway has learned how to make this 
northern country the thorniest rose a con¬ 
queror might try to pluck. If the Muscovite 
tries it he can expect to lose a few fingers in 
the attempt. 

The guard, Colonel Haukcland quickly 
makes it clear, must not be confused with 
Norway’s regular military forces. Norway 
has agreed to raise four divisions, to train 
them along American lines, and to have 
them ready under General Elsenhower’s 
command. The.se and other units—sea, air, 
and land—are the regulars. They are drafted 
men. 

Ranks of the guard—soon it will number 
160,000—are filled by volunteers for what 
amounts to lifetime service. 

A man or woman can enlist at 17 or 18 in 
his or her own community, and serves in¬ 
definitely. In quiet times resignation will 
be considered on 3 mouths* notice; now the 
notice time is 1 year. Resignations aren’t 
accepted if the service requires any man who 
asks to be released. 

Experience with enlistments to date is that 
everyone wants to get in and none wants to 
get out. The problem is to find more equip¬ 
ment to expand, not more volunteers. 
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But the differences, not the similarities, 
between Norway’s guard and that of other 
countries make the organization striking. 
In many ways Norway has borrowed from the 
experience of guerrilla, underground, and 
paramilitary forces; and some of the security 
features of the guard make it seem a politi¬ 
cal organization. 

For instance, members of the Norway 
guar have personal custody and care of 
their weapons and other equipment. They 
are responsible for showing up at secret 
assembly points within 3 hours, armed, pi d- 
visioned for 3 days, and ready to move it 
once. 

Colonel Haukeland says with a quiet smile 
that, so far, weapons have been excellently 
cared for. 

Leaders of the guard have been selected 
mainly from men and women who served 
In the wartime underground, and whose re¬ 
liability and guts are well known both to 
their neighbors, whom they command, and 
to the central government. Getting into 
the guard Is a good deal like getting Into 
a choosy private club—you don’t make It 
unless your homefolk know and trust you. 

Even so, nothing is written down about 
where stores of ammunition, heavy weapons, 
communications posts, etc., are cached; nor 
Is the chain of command for emergencies 
known to more than a few in each guard 
area. 

Home guard leaders have had experience 
with gestapo operations, and have no in¬ 
tention of letting their organization be 
penetrated and betrayed. 

Guard members are free to suggest and 
criticize; they are In fact encouraged to do 
so by a system of awards for ideas that 
reaches to the bottom of the ranks. 

The home guard is carefully nurturing an 
offensive spirit. (Tlie word defense is in dis¬ 
repute.) Exercises and training emphasize 
the quick, daring thrust at the enemy, and 
indoctrination preaches the futility of light 
infantry accepting pitched battles with regu¬ 
lar forces and the virtues of chewing an 
enemy’s flanks. 

Very few bets have been overlooked by 
Norway where resisting an Invader is in¬ 
volved. This country, where communica¬ 
tions are difficult, is a ’’ham'* radio operator's 
paradise, and some 90 percent of the ama¬ 
teur radio men are communications men in 
the home guard. 

Colonel Haukeland is bothered because his 
guard is not trained and equipped with 
weapons that could handle light tanks— 
which he sagely figures is all an enemy could 
get ashore over what Jetties his groups would 
leave an enemy. 

He’d be a happier man If he had a few 
hundred superbazookas squirrelled away In 
Norway mountains, and four dozen batteries 
of new recoilless rifles cached away where 
they might do the most good. 

But even as things stand Colonel Hauke¬ 
land is confident Bergen will never fall again 
to a handful of invaders. He has a home 
guard outfit in that area—^he prefers not to 
say how many—who’d make things rough for 
anyone who dared attempt its capture. 


Importation of Alien Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OP NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a telegram 
I have received regarding the fight 1 
made against the importation of alien 
labor in connection with the agricultural 
labor bill. The telegram is from the 
Citrus Workers and Fruit Processors 
Union, Local 24473. of Mission. Tex. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ratmonovills, TKx., May 8 . 1951. 
Hon. Dsnmxs Chavez. 

United States Senator, 

Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We are sure that all American citizens of 
Latin extraction of the lower Rio Qrande 
Valley of Texas Join the 1,000 members of the 
Citrus Workers and Food Prooewors Union 
of the American Federation of Labor In ex¬ 
tending to you our congratulations in re¬ 
gards to the stanch stand you have taken 
against the importation of alien labor to 
work in the agricultural fields and allied in¬ 
dustries. Your name has appeared daily in 
the newspapers of this region, therefore those 
that know about you and all those that have 
learned to know about you have nothing but 
admiration for the kind of representation 
you are giving the people of this country 
and the kind of representation we only 
wish we had in our State. 

Rattl Hernandez. 

President, 
Belxsarxo Qxjzmam. 

Recording Secretary, 
Job* L. Gonzalez. 

Financial Secretary, 
Ventura Valadez, 

Treasurer, 

Citrus Workers and Fruit Processors 
Union 24473, Mission, Tex. 


How Come, Comrades? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled *‘How Come, Comrades?’* published 
in the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How Come, Comrades? 

Several Russian diplomats and their fami¬ 
lies have set out for home aboard the liner 
America without large part of the baggage 
they had planned to sail with. The bag¬ 
gage—which some capitalistic longshoremen 
refused to handle—has been put in a New 
York warehouse at the request of the Soviet 
Embassy. It consists of 17 big crates filled 
with television sets, washing machines, re¬ 
frigerators, and similar hallmarks of our 
decadent, bourgeois. Imperialistic, warmon¬ 
gering, worker-enslaved hatlon—a nation 
which the Moscow propagandists depict as a 
place where nothing is manufactured except 
guns and chewing gum and where millions 
and millions of people are unemployed and 
downtrodden and barely managing to exist 
while a few bloated billionaires get richer and 
richer. 

How come, comrades? How come those 
diplomats wanted to sail away with that kind 


of baggage? Jm not the Soviet Utopia sup¬ 
posed to be the land of peace and plen^, 
the land where there is no rearmament and 
where production is concentrated on the task 
of increasing the happiness, comfort, and 
living standards of everybody? Why there¬ 
fore should a Russian have to buy a televi¬ 
sion set In America? Or a washing machine? 
Or a refrigerator? Is not there an abun¬ 
dance of such things in the stores of Moscow, 
or Minsk, Plnak, Omsk, Tomsk, and Bomsk? 
A word of explanation, please. What is the 
meaning of thlj luggage Incident? 

Yes, Indeed, comrades, how come? Any¬ 
thing to say. Pravda? Got an answer, 
Izvestla? A lot of us over here pause for 
reply. 


The WaeliiiiftoB Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CUNNINQHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Arthur I. Boreman, publisher, 
Des Moines. Iowa: 

(From the Merchants Trade Journal, May 
1951] 

The PusLiZKsa's Page 
(By Arthur 1. Boreman) 

During recent months I have made a 
thorough study of statistical and historical 
data, and other Information regarding Rus¬ 
sia’s ability or inability to suecessfully en¬ 
gage in a prolonged, highly mechanized war. 
I think the Information that follows will 
give you the answer. Because of its impor¬ 
tance, I am devoting the entire space to this 
one subject. 

Stalin, himself, explodes State Department 
and U. N.’s major argument for present ap¬ 
peasement policy of fear and defeatism. 
Known facts completely refute the claim of 
the U. N., State Department and Defense De- 
X>artment and White House, that bombing 
bases in Manchuria, blockade of China, use 
of Chinese Nationalists and aerial recon¬ 
naissance would risk direct intervention by 
Russia and world war III. 

We are told that Europe is Stalin’s major 
objective and our major defense objective. 
Here are known facts that simply cannot be 
disputed. Russia flatly and repeatedly re¬ 
fused to declare war (or Join In the war) 
against Japan until Germany was defeated. 
Stalin said Hitler (and others he named) 
had made the fatal mistake of battle on two 
fronts. Stalin repeatedly stated he would 
never be dumb enough to risk Involvement 
on two fronts. In spite of the fact that his 
two powerful allies (United States and 
Britain) were obviously winning the war. 
Is Red China any such powerful ally? 
Would Russia risk two-front Involvement by 
direct intervention in Manchuria or China? 
In spite of any so-called pledge of aid has 
Stalin hesitated to violate and repudiate 
solemn written agreements? Anyway, 
doesn’t that pledge of aid apply only to at¬ 
tack by Japan, etc.? 

In view of those facts, doesn’t it seem as 
though the U. N., State Department, Defense 
Department, and the White House should 
either give to Congress and the public evi¬ 
dence that contradicts and outweighs those 
known facts, or recognize those facts and 
accept MacArthur’s advice as to what should 
be d Jiie in Korea? 


1. It is a known fact that those countries 
closest to Russia have the least fear of Russia 
or a major war. 

2. Tito: Tito has not only defied, but 
actually ridiculed Stalin and the Politburo. 
Be has gotten away with it. Russia could 
easily have taken over that country. Russia 
did not strike. 

3. Oil: No prolonged mechanized war can 
be successful without oil (and gasoline) and 
lots of it. Russia controls less than 20 per¬ 
cent of the world's oil supply. The United 
States and Great Britain control 80 to 90 per¬ 
cent of the world’s oil supply. Russia’s oil 
fields that were destroyed in World War II 
have not yet been completely restored to 
prewar production. Our available oil sup¬ 
plies have been greatly increased. The Mid¬ 
dle East oil fields could and would be quickly 
destroyed If Russia made a move to get them. 

4. Steel: About the same situation exists 
in steel as in oil. We can expand our steel 
production immeasurably faster than Russia. 

5. Satellites: Russia cannot trust her 
satellite countries. These aatelUtes would 
turn on her and tear her apart once the 
tide turned against her and Russia’s rulers 
know this. Already, sabotage, resistance, 
and revolt are widespread in satellite coun¬ 
tries. In East Germany, for example, five 
new ilaat furnaces were started. All of them 
are now closed down. Obviously sabotage. 
Miners stage slow-downs. Fanners hide 
grain and livestock. There is resistance to 
Russia in every satellite. 

6. internal unrest: No major war can suc¬ 
ceed without unity and safety at home. 
Russian police are completely disarmed when 
they go off duty. When Stalin reviews the 
troops, all ammunition is removed from the 
guns. No member of the Politburo dares go 
unprotected. 

7. Navy: Russia has practically no navy 
and could not fuel her submarines for very 
long without control of a much greater oil 
supply than she has now. 

8. Air power: Russia has a lot of fighter 
planes and they are very good. Here again 
shortage of oil and steel would be a serious 
handicap and Russia’s rulers know that re¬ 
gardless of the number of planes she may 
have, she could not successfully wage a pro¬ 
longed major, mechanized war. Russia has 
comparatively few long-range bombing 
planes. She Is immeasurably weaker than 
we are with reference to strategic bombing. 
This Indicates that she has no intention of 
risking world war HI or our atomic-bombing 
attacks. 

9. Soldiers: Russian soldiers fight well on 
their home soil, but not well away from 
home. Remember how long it took them to 
whip little Finland? 

10. Autoe and trucks: Without our trucks, 
tanks, etc., Russia would have had great dif- 
ficiilty stopping the Germans. Our produc¬ 
tive capacity so greatly exceeds hers that 
there just isn’t any comparison. 

11. Geography: Individual initiative, co- 
healon. coordination, cooperation, and unity 
are vital factors in a major war—especially 
one of aggression and away from the home 
land. What we call Russia Is a conglomera¬ 
tion of various parts of Europe and Asia. A 
many-languaged federation of states with 
180 languages and dialects in daily use. 
There is very little intercommunication or 
traffic between the different communities 
and their different traditions, ctistoms, etc., 
are a terrific handicap in the event of all- 
out war. A strong country Is one welded 
together with a common language, common 
customs, and habits. Most of Russia lies 
north of 45 north latitude. It is a confirm¬ 
able. historical fact that little wealth or 
progress Is ever made in agriculture or in¬ 
dustry that far north. Twenty-three per¬ 
cent of Russia’s land Is In the Arctic Circle. 
Her southern border faces mountain ranges 
and high land which prevent tropical, mois- 
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ture-laden winds from reaching her soil. 
Russia’s eastern border lies on the Pacific 
Ocean. Westerly moisture-laden winds blow 
away and not onto her soil there. Her west¬ 
ern border faces open country, but too far 
from the Atlantic Ocean to receive great 
benefit from westerly moisture-laden winds. 
The fact that her western border is so vul¬ 
nerable to land attack explains her huge 
land army and emphasis on fighter planes 
for tactical rather than strategic use. All of 
this explains why less than 26 percent of 
Russia’s land Is arable In the first place and 
only 25 percent of that arable land can be 
succe’^sfully cultivated and made productive. 
All of this has a powerful bearing on her 
ability to successfully wage a long mechan¬ 
ized war away from home and her rulers are 
certainly well aware of the fact. 

12. Research and invention: In all her his¬ 
tory, I have been unable to find a single 
Imporl'^nt scientific Invention ever to come 
out of Russia. 

13. Greece: We gave heavy military aid to 
Greece, Russia could have occupied Greece 
any lime she wished. Why did she not In¬ 
tervene? Wasn’t the most logical reason for 
no Intervention her fear of world war III and 
our A-bombs? 

14. Berlin airlift: When Russia slapped her 
blockade on In the hope of driving us out of 
Berlin, v/e estnblished our airlift, yet Russia 
did not dare shoot down those airlift planes 
or take any action In connection therewith 
that might Involve her In world war HI. 

16. In spite of Russia’s alleged common 
defense pact with Red China. I am unable 
to find a scintilla of evidence to support the 
fear that bombing Manchurian ba.srs would 
bring one iota more help than she will give 
Red China without such bombing. On the 
contrary. Russia has repeatedly broken writ¬ 
ten pledges, and evidence clearly indicates 
Russia will not risk any chance of world 
war III (and our A-bombs) If we bomb those 
Manchurian bases. 

16. All evidence seems to indicate that the 
Kremlin will continue to use satellites to 
wear down oiir manpower and materials; to 
weaken us economically. If possible. (Long 
ago Lenin said, “Whoever controls Asia con¬ 
trols the world.’’) Evidence mounts show¬ 
ing Asia, not Europe, to be Stalin’s major ob¬ 
jective. President Truman, unintentionally, 
confirmed this. 

17. There seems to be a fear that Russia 
may make a sneak atomic bombing attack 
on our cities. The evidence presented here 
clearly Indicates the Kremlin will not do any 
such thing. 

18. It seems obvious Britain doesn’t care 
how many Americans must be killed or 
maimed so long as her trade with the Reds 
is not affected. 

Prom the evidence presented hero (and 
much additional available Information), It 
seems clear to me (I believe you will agree) 
that— 

(a) Stalin Is pulling the most colossal bluff 
In world history. 

(b) The Kremlin will continue to use 
satellites to bleed us until their bluff is rec¬ 
ognized and called. 

(c) Bombing bases In Manchuria will not 
bring any more Kremlin aid to Red China 
than they will give anyway and that the 
Kremlin will not risk world war III and our 
A-bombs by direct Intervention. 

(d) Russia Is In much greater fear of world 
war III (and our A-bombs) than even the 
appeasers In the State Department and or 
the Pentagon. 

(e) Russia would not Intervene if Chinese 
Nationalists were told to go ahead; if China 
Is blockaded. 

(f) The United States can safely act alone 
without the U. N. approval. 

(g) That Asia, not Europe, Is the Kremlin’s 
major objective. 

What action should be taken now? To me 
(and I believe you will agree) this and 


other available evidence clearly Indicates 
that the war in Korea can be quickly ended 
with unconditional surrender of the present 
Peiping regime; a complete new Republic of 
China can be created—a potentially power¬ 
ful and friendly ally. That this would make 
world war III impossible. 

Here’s how it might be done. Fortunate¬ 
ly. we now have the most competent, con¬ 
scientious. patriotic, courageous, and bipar¬ 
tisan Congress In my memory. Otherwise 
we might be In an even more dangerous 
position. 

It is my belief that— 

1. Congress should reopen the investiga¬ 
tion of the Amerasla case and the State De¬ 
partment. Examine closely the possible In¬ 
fluence on our present appeasement policy 
because of the long time, very close, and 
very Intimate association between Alger Hiss 
and Secretary Acheson. 

2. Congress can and should force the ad¬ 
ministration to immediately advise Britain 
and the U. N. that we Intend to give General 
Ridgway both authority and Instructions to 
bomb Manchuria (using A-bombs If neces¬ 
sary); use Chinese Nationalist troops and do 
whatever is necessary to bring about the un¬ 
conditional surrender of the Chinese Reds, 
at once, either with or without U. N. approval. 
That appeasement is out of the window. 

3. Following the Peiping regime’s surren¬ 
der. General MacArthur (or some one equally 
competent) should bo placed in charge of 
helping the Chinese people establish a rep¬ 
resentative and free republic. Do the same 
kind of job In China that MacArthur has 
80 ably clone In Japan. 

Before starting the bombing (etc.) of 
Manchuria. Russia could be warned that any 
Intervention by her would at once bring 
atomic destruction of her cities. (This 
warning probably would be unnecessary be¬ 
cause It wovj’d actually be obvious to her. 
It Is her fear of world war III and our A- 
bomtas that has kept her from action up to 
now, anyv/ay.) 

Immediately following surrender of the 
Chinese Reds. Congress should demand (and 
force, as It can through appropriations) that 
Russia be told (either by the U. N. or the 
United States, acting alone If the cowardly 
U. N. appeasers are too frightened to act) to 
sit down to work out a real world-wide pro¬ 
gram of disarmament, free international 
trade, removal of the Iron curtain, etc., etc. 

Russia would not then dare refuse. 

In conclusion, I believe this evidence does 
clearly indicate that: (1) Russia won’t start 
world war III; (2) we can end the Korean 
war very quickly; (3) a real start can then 
be made toward many years of world peace; 
(4) it seems that only Congress can force 
the changes in our foreign (and military) 
policies that will produce these results. 


The Wetback Issue 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Senator Chavez’ Battle Over 
W^etbacks.” published in the Parkers¬ 
burg News on May 4,1951, discussing the 
fight I made in the Senate on the so- 
called wetback issue in connection with 
the farm labor bill. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Senator Chavez' Battle Over Wetbacks 

Little known to the public, and scarcely 
making a ripple in the headlines—as yet— 
Senator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, Is 
waging a brilliant and courageous battle cn 
the so-called wetback issue, a battle which 
In reality Is to destroy a mushrooming peon¬ 
age system In the United States. 

A wetback is an Illegal Mexican immigrant 
who crosses the Rio Grande to take em¬ 
ployment at substandard wages on United 
States Industrialized farms, thus destroying 
the Job opportunities of American citizens. 
Including American Indians of such tribes as 
the Navajos, the storied Apaches, and the 
Pueblos, not to mention many of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. 

Senator Chavez compared the situation to 
that of the Okies, made famous by John. 
Steinbeck in his book, Grapes of Wrath. Tlie 
Senator first pointed out that while there 
are 5.000,000 to 6,000,000 farms In the United 
States, there are only 126,000 large corpo¬ 
rate farms, or “factories of the field,” where 
the Imported workers could possibly find 
employment. “Those who operate the 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 family-size farms,” said 
Senator Chavez, “do not want to take ad¬ 
vantage of human misery. On the other 
hand these vast corporate farms are owned 
by less than 2 percent of the Nation’s farm 
operators, and produce only 7 percent of the 
food and fiber products sold on the Amer¬ 
ican market.” 

The bill now before the Senate, said Sen¬ 
ator Chavez, If enacted without saving 
amendments, would bring back In my State 
the return of peonage which was outlawed 
In 1868. 

The illegal Immigrants, said the Senator, 
“want to get something to eat, and that is 
why they are willing to work at stoop labor 
for 60 or 70 cents a day. It is a pernicious 
system. But we cannot blame them. They 
are hungry.” 

The President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor recently brought in this report: 

“We have long wavered and compromised 
on the issue of migratory labor In agricul¬ 
ture. We have failed to adopt policies de¬ 
signed to Insure an adequate supply of such 
labor at decent standards of employment. 

• • • We have Impaired the economic 

and social position of the family-farm oper¬ 
ator.” 

We are .strongly Inclined to side with Sen¬ 
ator Chavez in this matter. We believe him 
far-sighted and just and striving to right a 
grievous social wrong. It Is difficult to see 
how any Senator of the United States, gazing 
about him over the world and noting how 
the flames of communism blaze up in just 
such Instances of exploitation of the ignorant 
and the wretched, would want to ignite what 
could become a prairie-fire In the United 
States. Therefore we believe Senator Chavez 
will prevail ultimately, if not now. He will 
prevail because he Is right. American jobs 
ought to go to Americans first. 


Preparations for Civil Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a timely and 
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challenging column on civil defense* 
written by Mr. Philip Wylie as guest col¬ 
umnist for Mr. Walter Winchell. and 
published in the New York Dally Mirror 
of May 11,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rioord* 
as follows: 

Walter Wxivcrell in New York 
Mr. and Mrs. United States: 

(Today's column Is by Philip Wylie, the 
hookwrlter. whose best sellers Include A Gen¬ 
eration of Vipers and the Disappearance. 
You’ve probably met Wylie In the Satevepost 
(and other mags) via his dellghtly essays 
about deepHiea fishing, etc. Readers who 
still miss Heywood Broun’s common sense 
and word magic appreciate Wylie's. Don’t skip 
through this one, please. Clip and file It 
away in your pocket or desk—after your 
neighbors borrow It. Remember Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki.) 

Dear W. W.: In the spring days of 1961 I 
have begxm to wonder if the American people 
have lost their minds. Maybe you can ask 
them. Any maybe I’m the nutty one-- 
though people like you and me were called 
nutty before the Second World War and 
it proved we were right then, while the public 
was day dreaming, in the main. Here are 
some questions I wish Z could answer. 

Since the American people now know that 
the Soviet has a stockpile of plutonium 
bombs, why don’t they react like people in 
a dreadful danger—people whose iierll will 
grow less only after they act by the millions 
In a thousand ways? 

The people have been told exactly what 
atomic bombs are like. They’ve been told 
that if they get set to be slugged in their 
cities they can ’’take it' 'and cut casualties 
to one-fifth of what they’d be now. 

Getting set for that means a lot. It means 
30,000,000 volunteer workers. It means 
spending billions of bucks to stockpile medi¬ 
cines and drugs, and to reinforce buildings 
and to arrange and rehearse systems of pri¬ 
ority evacuation—beginning with children-^ 
and it means preparing the whole landscape 
around every big industrial city to receive, 
temporarily, city refugees. It means new 
fire-fighting equipment, mass produced. It 
means all sorts of electronic equipment and 
people trained to run it. 

Getting set means more. It means basic 
training for every man and woman and 
child In a possible target area. It means 
bracing the nerves and minds of people likely 
to be in an A-bomb-hlt area for the terrible 
sights bound to ensue—^the burned, the 
wounded, the fire storms, the naked, the 
hysterical, and so on. 

Getting set means having the stuff and 
the know-how to save the Injured, to rescue 
the trapped, to douse the gigantic fires. It 
means, also, being ready to bear the terrible 
(but not dangerous) after-show of atomic 
bombs. It means having the guts to go 
about your business, after a hit, though you 
know there may be another. 

Getting set, moreover, may well mean that 
no enemy will try to use atomic bombs on 
city populations. Because a city that's set 
is a poor target; you can’t hurt it badly 
enough to be worth the try. 

But the people I meet in big cities, Walter, 
aren’t doing these things. They don’t seem 
to reall 2 se all civil-defense problems differ 
from city to city and have to be solved 
locally and. In the event of a hit or hits, 
dealt with by local people—^themselves. 

The people I meet are fatalistic. They 
hope if a bomb comes they'll be the first 
killed. Some are Just going ahead as If 
nothing were different—which is like letting 
yourself drown. And others are having a 
last fling—which, in my book, is damn near 
treason. 

For a time Is coming, perhaps Is very near, 
Walter, when we could knock off all the Rus¬ 


sian cities—and yet not knock out Russia. 
We can’t reach the vast majority of Russians 
with atomic bomb»--or the Red army'*—or 
the Government. Slave state people haven't 
the communications and transport that lead 
to national panic. We have. 

The Soviets, with far fewer bomba, might 
quite conceivably so shock and horrify an 
unready United States of America that our 
folks would abandon our cities and refuse 
to go back. Then we'd have to surrender. 
We can be sure we are strong enough to face 
those birds on a city-trading basis only if and 
when the whole 150,000.000 of us are all set 
and prepared and briefed and rehearsed for 
the evil show—the show they could start 
tomorrow. 

But what, Walter? A congressional com¬ 
mittee puts the nix on the civil defense ap¬ 
propriation bill. In the Senate, a bill to 
disperse Washington is dropped. Are all 
those people Insane? 

They know Russia has the bomb. They 
know we could get in a war with Russia. 
MacArthur admits it—even accuses Truman 
of increasing the danger. The Congress¬ 
men smilingly tell you that In the first hours 
of any war Moscow would vanish. Well, so 
would Washington, Just as sure as the Lord 
made little apples. So would New York, 
perhaps: so, surely, would a whole lot of 
other places. That’s what the Soviet A- 
bomb means. 

I remember writing a poem about waking 
up America in the days when the Naels were 
eating a new country a month and you print¬ 
ed the verse. Now the danger is, say. 1,000 
times as great, as savage, as terrible. It can 
be met only by facing the facts and getting 
braced in all the ways I’ve mentioned and 
many more. For if there's a next time, Wal¬ 
ter, we’re "for It"—and nobody I know is 
even 1 percent ready to face and to do what 
he must—^to win. 

The Japs, used to air raids but unprepared 
for atomic bombs, couldn’t stand them. The 
Germans were knocked flat by fire storms—a 
mere side-effect of plutonium bombs. They 
weren’t ready, either. And the British darn 
near lost their part of the war three differ¬ 
ent times, owing to air assault. We know 
wo are a gritty people. And if we put our 
backs In it. we can do anything. But the 
massive atomic bombing of United States of 
America without preparation—immense, 
costly preparation—^mlght be curtains for 
the land of liberty. 

The home front, Walter, is the naked flank 
of American defenses today. Protecting it 
is not a Pentagon problem but everybody's 
business. So why don’t we all catch on and 
pitch In? And why doesn’t Congress begin 
to realize that unless it, too. acts sensibly, 
there may sooner or later come an Instant 
when the Capitol and the monuments, the 
Pentagon and the White House Just won’t 
be there any more? 

This time, civil defense is no clambake; 
it's the front-line trenches and we’re all In 
them and we better learn how to fight an 
atomic war or we may one day be looking up 
our flagpoles at a hammer and sickle—those 
of us willing to live like that, I mean. 

As ever, for freedom, 

Phil Wylie. 


What Allies Are We Afraid of Losing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PSMNSTLVAMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday, Map 14,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, imder 
leave to extend my remarks In the 


Record, I Include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Democrat, Johnstown, 
Pa., of Saturday, May 5, 1051: 

What Axxxrb Are We Atraid or Losmo? 

General MacArthur, In suggesting we 
ought to go it alone, if necessary, in order 
to knock Red China out of the Korean war 
In a hurry, appears to have astonished some 
of Washington’s too-too liberal interna¬ 
tionalists. 

And yet his suggestion makes a lot of 
sense. 

To date in this Korean affair, the United 
Nations boys have been strictly fair-weather 
friends. As long as things were going well, 
they stood up to the Commies and resoluted 
to beat all get-out. 

That was when we were fighting the North 
Koreans alone. But as soon as the Chinese 
Reds got Into the scrap, the United Nations 
started to drag Its feet. And the U. N. has 
been dragging Its feet ever since. 

Let’s face It. If Great Britain and France 
hadn’t been hanging about our necks. Isn’t 
It possible that this MacArthur controversy 
never would have come up? 

It’s been pretty definitely established, by 
this time, that as late as January 12 the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur were in virtual agreement 
about how the military phase of the Korean 
affair should be conducted. 

Who blocked that program? Obviously, 
the diplomats—not our own, exclusively, but 
the foreign offices of our so-called allies. 

Our difficulties to date in Korea—and a 
large part of those difficulties are reflected 
In the 60,000-plUB casualties the United 
States has suffered—^bave come as a result of 
putting our field commanders under wraps. 

General MacArthur has testified that when 
the Chinese Reds started to pour across the 
Yalu In force, they should have been served 
with an ultimatum to get the hell back 
where they belonged, or get the very bedevil 
kicked out of them. 

That’s In the American military tradition. 
Our history books are filled with such clasRlc 
wartime rejoinders as "Don't give up the 
ship," "Dantm the torpedoes, lull speed 
ahead." "We’ll fight It out on this line if 
It takes all summer," "Surrender? Never,’* 
and "Nuts." To recall only a few. 

If General MacArthur had been permitted 
to reply In kind to the Reds when they 
crossed the Yalu, and to have plastered them 
with everything we had from the air, the 
sea, and by means of diversionary raids on 
the mainland of China, chances are this war 
now would be over. 

But for seven long month’s we’ve been 
pulling our punches. Why our Air Force Isn’t 
even permitted to bomb certain places in 
North Korea itself. Meantime, our boys have 
been going through what General MacArthur 
calls an accordion action, up and down, up 
and down, up and down the narrow Korean 
peninsula. We’ve been waiting for the dust 
to settle—and meantime have soaked that 
dust with blood, American blood. 

Why? Because we’ve been yellow? Be¬ 
cause we don’t know how to fight? No. Be¬ 
cause the United Nations and the principal 
allies with whom we’re associated In this 
police action ore thinking of Hong Kong 
and other Interests in the Far East. 

It’s nothing short of criminal that our 
delegate to the United Nations, 7 months 
after the Chinese Reds entered the war. is 
only now pleading with our so-called allies 
to stop shipping critical materiel of war to 
the very enemy that Is killing our sons— 
and their own. 

These fair-weather allies of ours—^who’ve 
got their hands out for military and eco¬ 
nomic aid from us In Europe—^have only 
token forces In Korea. Yet they have Just 
as loud a voice—louder, collectively—as we 
do In calling the military shots in Korea. 
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Meantime, Harry Truman and Dean Ache* 
Bon are willing to doom thousands of Amer¬ 
ican boys to a senseless meat-grinder opera¬ 
tion in which we trade one American life 
for 20 Chinese lives in an indeterminable 
limited war—in the pious hope that some 
day the Reds will get tired of it all and will 
consent to talk cease-fire with us. 

United States would be a lot better off 
In Asia today if we’d never heard of the 
United Natlens. The city slickers hoaxed 
us into a diplomatic poker game and they’ve 
been taking the shirt off our back in Korea 
ever since. 

We go all the way with General Mac- 
Arthur on that score. Why worry about lon- 
ing our allies in Korea? We never had any to 
speak of. 

Isn’t it about time we showed a few char¬ 
acteristic American feathers? Isn't it about 
time we said to these so-called allies, in 
effect: 

"Look, brother, we've had enough of this 
fiddle-faddle. This is the way it's going to 
be. Are you with us? If not, get out of our 
way. We’ve got a Job to do." 

And we’d like to lay a little bet—2 to 1. 
Those fellows would go along. Because they 
need us a lot worse than we need them. Lose 
our allies? Why we couldn’t beat them off 
with a club. (And sometimes, we think, 
more’s the pity.) 


ai I Say, Not at I Do*’ 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 

OF NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News: 

"Do AS I Say, Not as I Do" 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, who 
had long since put a crimp in local public- 
works projects by clamping down on scarce 
materials, now asks all States, cities, and 
counties to "postpone borrowing no matter 
how worthy the purpose, if the project is 
postponable." 

The new edict seeks not only to curtail 
those projects that consume priority ma¬ 
terials, but all thase that create credit and 
thus feed inflation—-Including borrowing for 
soldiers’ bonus payments, for sites and 
rights-of-way for future projects, for funds 
with which to purchase privately owned 
utilities, etc. 

As anti-inflation medicine, this Spartan 
prescription makes obvious sense. But it 
would make a good deal more sense—and be 
better heeded—if Uncle Sam were leading 
the way Instead of merely issuing the com¬ 
mands. 

So far, the Federal Administration itself 
has not shown the slightest disposition to 
practice any of the belt-tightening or credit- 
husbanding virtues about which It eco¬ 
nomic stabilizers preach. 

The President’s budget for the year be¬ 
ginning July 1—a budget which he has re¬ 
peatedly dared Congress to cut—shows most 
of the Federal credit and public-works pro¬ 
grams running In high gear. Many adjust¬ 
ments have been made to give a defense 
label to programs that were advocated under 
other guises before the Korean War. but the 
totals, in most cases, are higher than ever. 

Take, for example, the total for civil pub¬ 
lic works. Actual spending for all these pro¬ 


grams was less than $1,700,000,000 In fiscal 
1048 and again in 1948. Last year, it came 
to $2,053,000,000. But the President’s 1052 
budget asks $3,353,000,000 for these purposes. 

Or take the total of Federal credit pro¬ 
grams. Last year’s new commitments for 
all types of Federal loans and guarantees 
came to $11,067,000,000. For next year, the 
President has asked a total of $13,340,000,000. 
Some of these loan-expansion programs, to be 
sure, carry a defense tag. For instance, $00.- 
000,000 for civil defense, and $1,950,000,000 
for expansion of defense production. But 
the biggest items represent continuance of 
regular peacetime programs. The scandal- 
ridden RFC is down for $308,000,000 in new 
lending authority for ordinary loans to busi¬ 
ness—this at a time when the economic- 
stabilization officials are pleading with pri¬ 
vate lenders to cut down on business credit. 
The Veterans’ Administration is down for 
$3,055,000,000 in new commitments for vet¬ 
erans’ housing (compared with $2,518,000,000 
in the 1050 fiscal year)—at a time when Mr. 
Wilson is urging the States to postpone vet¬ 
erans’ bonus payments. 

The worst thing about this contrast be¬ 
tween what Uncle Sam practices and what 
he preaches, of course, is that It is all too 
typical of the let’s-everybody-else-sacriflce 
approach to mobilization. As long as the 
Federal Government carries the big club, the 
States and cities will probably do what 
they’re told—at least so far as the timing 
of their public-works programs is concerned. 
But they would do it a lot more willingly, 
and with a lot more of the feeling that we’re 
all in this thing together, if the Federal 
Government showed any disposition to lead 
by example instead of by command. 


Paul Wooton at 70 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the re¬ 
marks In the Record. I wish to call to 
the attention of the Congress the 37 
years service of a distinguished journal¬ 
ist. originally from my district in Louisi¬ 
ana, Paul Wooton, who was honored by 
the Washington newspaper correspon¬ 
dents on the occasion of Mr. Wooton’s 
seventieth birthday. 

The people of my district and Louisiana 
are proud of the service and stature at¬ 
tained by this fine and able man who 
through the 37 years of his assignment 
in Washington has exemplified the high¬ 
est principles in Journalism and has con¬ 
tributed so unselfishly to the success of 
many a new and young reporter who 
came to Washington from all sections of 
the country and who through his solicl- 
tious guidance became some of our fore¬ 
most national newspaper columnists and 
publishers. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in these remarks 
a copy of an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Star of May 10,1951, entitled *‘Paul 
Wooton at 70,** as follows: 

Paul Wooton at 70 

The Washington press corps did honor yes¬ 
terday to "the Indispenable man." Paid 
Wooton, whose 70 years sit lightly on him, 
had a brlthday party. 
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For 37 years, while the world has passed 
through one of its most tumultuous periods, 
Paul Wooton has built a distinguished career 
in Journalism in the Nation’s Capital. Friend 
to Presidents and to statesmen in general, he 
has most of all been a friend to other news¬ 
papermen. With devotion to his profession 
and a kindness of heart well known to all his 
colleagues, Paul Wooton has been the wheel- 
horse in virtually every newspapermen’s or¬ 
ganization in Washington. It was not In¬ 
appropriate that one of those who spoke at 
the luncheon honoring Paul yesterday re¬ 
ferred to his "benevolent despotism" and 
suggested thapt many of the world’s problems 
could be resolved by adoption of his high 
principles of human relations. 

It is a safe guess that American newspaper¬ 
men now scattered all over the world were 
present in spirit at yesterday’s party to wish 
"happy birthday’’ to one of their best friends 
and most beloved colleagues. 


Cordell Hull Fonudation for Internation¬ 
al Education Established as Tribute to 
Statesman and Promoter of World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or TENNESSEE 

IN 'THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. EVTNS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes¬ 
day last the State of Tennessee granted 
the charter for the Cordell Hull 
Foundation for International Educa¬ 
tion. This was a most historic action 
and was the culmination of many months 
of endeavor by friends and associates of 
that great Tennessean, Cordell Hull, to 
create a suitable monument to the de¬ 
cades of public service and untiring ef¬ 
forts for world peace and accord which 
this great American has rendered to all 
mankind. 

Formal announcement of the forma¬ 
tion of a multi-million-dollar fund for 
the granting of scholarships to students 
of other nationalities for study in the 
United States was announced on the 
same day by Dr. Harvie Branscomb. 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, Tennes-see. Most regrettably 
the announcement of the formation of 
this great foundation has come at a time 
when the revered statesman continues 
111 at the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda and as his multitude of friends 
In Tennessee and throughout the world 
earnestly hope and pray for the restora¬ 
tion of his health. 

The Cordell Hull Foundation for In¬ 
ternational Education will encompass 
the ideals for which Judge Hull has 
dedicated his long and useful life—that 
Is, the attainment of international har¬ 
mony through the practice of good will 
and neighborliness among nations. 
Through the granting of these scholar¬ 
ships, students of other lands may come 
to our great country to pursue their 
studies and learn about us at first hand. 
By the same token we of this country 
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may become better acquainted with our 
international friends through association 
with these unofficial ambassadors of 
good will. No more fitting tribute to 
the great Cordell Hull, promoter of 
peace and good will, could be conceived. 
The Cordell Hull Foundation will take 
its place as an instrument of peace 
along the United Nations and the Pan- 
American Union whose formation Mr. 
Hull Inspired. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker. 1 de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the New York Times and an edi¬ 
torial from the Nashville Banner. May 
10. 1951. on the creation of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation. The article is as fel¬ 
lows: 

Friends and admirers of Cordell Hull, 
former Secretary of State, have established 
In his name an educational foundation to 
promote world peace and good will through 
an international scholarahlp program. 

Formation of the Cordell Hull Foundation 
for International Education was announced 
here yesterday by Dr. Harvle Branacomb. 
chancelor of Vanderbilt University, Nash¬ 
ville. Tenn. He said It was expected that 
several million dollars would be provided 
for the project. 

Dr. Branscomb, who made the announce¬ 
ment at the Roosevelt Hotel, also made pub¬ 
lic a letter from the 79-year-old former 
statesman, who Is critically 111 In the Naval 
Medical Center at Betbesda, Md. Mr. Hull, 
a native of Tennessee, endorsed the program 
and observed that better understanding and 
cooperation between nations was desperately 
needed in the present world situation. 

FOUWOATlON*8 TSMTATIVK PLANS 

The foundation’s program, still In the 
formative stage, envisions the setting up of 
scholarships and fellowships that will enable 
students from the 20 Latln-American coun¬ 
tries to study in the United States, Dr. 
Branscomb explained. 

He said that, beginning In 1052, 40 stu¬ 
dents a year would be brought here—2 
from each of the 20 countries. Later It 
is hoped to offer similar opportunities for 
European students. 

The foundation also plans to carry on 
studies in international relations at the uni¬ 
versity center in Nashville, which embraces 
the schools and colleges of Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity, and to send faculty members abroad 
to study and teach. 

Dr. Branscomb made public an incomplete 
list of trustees of the new foundation, ex¬ 
plaining that it would be expanded later. 
The list Included Sam Rayburn, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; Associate Su¬ 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas; 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster General; 
Warren R. Austin, chief United States dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations; Myron C. Taylor, 
retired industrialist and diplomat. 

Will L. ClBjrton. Under Secretary of State 
In Charge of Economic Affairs and Under 
Secretary of State during Mr. Hull's adminis¬ 
tration; George A. Sloan, president of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association; Leo Pasvol- 
sky, director of international studies for the 
Brookings Institute; FVank Houston of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; Henry C. Alex¬ 
ander, president of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Jesse 
H. Jones, former Secretary of Commerce; and 
Chief Justice A. B. Neil, of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. 

Winston S. Dustin, southern radio execu¬ 
tive, Is executive secretary. 

Mr. Hull's letter to Dr. Branscomb was 
dated April 4 and was In reply to a memo¬ 
randum from the college chancelor outlin¬ 
ing the purposes of the foundation. The 
former Secretary of State emphasized the 
need to elevate the standards of political 


morality and action on the part of our dtl- 
aens and the eitlsens of all countries, and 
added: 

**On]y through such activities can we hope 
that men and women everywhere will keep 
' alive and constantly renew faith In the dig¬ 
nity of the IndlvlduM, in Institutions of 
government founded upon the concept of 
the governed, and In enduring peace based 
on freedom and justice. 

'These are the abiding values of a truly 
Christian civilization, and their presentation 
requires faith In their eternal worth, and 
stanch determination to uphold them and 
willingness to make whatever sacrlflces may 
be needed to that end. 

*T think It is wise, as you plan, to begin 
yotnr endeavors in the realm of Inter-Amer- 
Ican problems and relations. The nations of 
this hemisphere have in common many tra¬ 
ditions and aspirations. All of them were 
born of a passionate desire for liberty and 
freedom, and all of them face today the fate¬ 
ful challenge presented to mankind by the 
unspeakable doctrines of communism and 
of other similar movements directed toward 
enslavement of the Individual by the soulless 
state." 

Mr. Hull also declared that no country 
or region could be secure in freedom unless 
an overwhelming majority of mankind move 
forward together toward the attainment of 
the noble purposes and principles that are 
enshrined In the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Branscomb, who is chairman of the 
United States Advisory Commission for Edu¬ 
cational Exchange, said it was intended that 
the foundation would perform a comparable 
service to the Rhodes scholarships. He Is a 
Rhodes scholar. 

He explained that the Idea for the founda¬ 
tion grew spontaneously from a number of 
Mr. Hull’s friends and colleagues and that 
the plan had been discussed with both Mr. 
Hull and Mrs. Hull. He said that eventually 
a headquarters building, to be known as 
Hull Hall, would be erected in Nashville. 

In his memorandum to Mr. Hull outlining 
the project. Dr. Branscomb declared that the 
former diplomat belonged not only to the 
United States but also to other coimtries of 
the free democratic world which his states¬ 
manship has served. 

“Tour friends, and others joining with 
them, believe,” the communication added, 
"that the most appropriate monument we 
could establish in your honor would be a 
program of International education which 
would bring together promising young men 
and women from many countries In a com¬ 
mon educational experience.” 

Dr. Branscomb said the charter for the 
new foundation had been formally granted 
yesterday in Tennessee. 

The editorial is as follows; 

The Cordill Hull Foundation 

The announcement by Chancellor Harvle 
Branscomb of Vanderbilt University that the 
newly established Cordell Hull Foundation 
will have its headquarters at the University 
Center here should be a source of pride and 
gratification to every Nashvillian. 

Already the site of numerous educational 
and religious Institutions, Nashville now will 
have the opportunity to expand further Its 
reputation as an international center of 
learning. The new multimillion-dollar 
foundation initially wUl focus Its attention 
on the education of students from Latln- 
American coimtries but later it is expected 
to broaden its scope and include other coun¬ 
tries in Its program. 

The announcement occurs at a time when 
the people of this State, the Nation and the 
entire world are hoping and praying for the 
recovery of the former Secretary of State, 
now critically ill. 

The project's stated purpose of promot¬ 
ing, by educational activities, better imder- 


standing and good will amemg the peoples 
of the world and especially between the peo¬ 
ples of the Western Hemisphere is a just 
tribute to the "father of the United Nations" 
who contributed so greatly to a better under¬ 
standing between this Nation and those of 
South America. 

The people of Tennessee have long re¬ 
marked with pride the skill and vision of 
statesmanship marking this Illustrious ca¬ 
reer, and the inspiration and Influence of 
his gracious wife upon that career. Their 
name, their influence, their generosity on be¬ 
half of humanity's uplift are perpetuated In 
this great new enteii>rlae—shared by those 
having a part In Its establishment. 

The Cordell Hull Foimdatlon can and will 
make a major contribution toward strength¬ 
ening the bonds that already exist between 
the continents of North and South America. 
Through Its contemplated program of ex¬ 
change students at Vanderbilt and other 
schools, it will foster and encourage personrl 
friendships among the students of the vari¬ 
ous countries and when the students return 
to their homes, these friendships will go a 
long way toward Increasing understanding 
and cooperation on the international level. 

Nashvillians, especially, are indebted to 
Chancellor Branscomb and to the other men 
of vision who conceived this memorial and 
who played a part in having Its headquarters 
located here. They should be grateful for 
the opportunity ot take part In its program 
and should feel an obligation to support the 
foundation and to share In Its work. 


Pablk Powar—Tk Preference Clanie 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. OONDERO 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVEB 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the cornerstones of the Government's 
so-called power policy is that preference 
in power sales from Federal multiple- 
purpose projects shall be given to pub¬ 
lic agencies, cooperatives, and the like. 

During debate in the House on the 
recently passed Interior Department Ap¬ 
propriation Act for 1952, public power 
supporters declared that the preference 
provision reflected a philosophy laid 
down by Congress In 1906 in making it 
essential for the Congress to build trans¬ 
mission lines to serve preference cus¬ 
tomers and, in effect, ignore anyone else 
who might have need for power. 

In 1906 the Congress passed the first 
act which contained a preference pro¬ 
vision—the Reclamation Act of April 16. 
1906. Section 5 of this act stated that 
the Secretary of the Interior may lease 
surplus power from irrigation projects 
'‘giving preference to municipal pur¬ 
poses." 

This law has been cherished and cited 
by public power supporters as if it were 
on a par with the Constitution or the 
Bill of Rights. IVhenever the wisdom 
of preference provisions is questioned, 
we are always referred in voices filled 
with awe back to this law of 1906. It Is 
from this one piece of legislation that all 
of the subsequent preference provisions 
have flowed, and today preference has 
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become the hub of the public power 
wheel. 

What was the Intent of the legislators 
who framed the original preference 
clause? What were the circumstances 
that surrounded its inception? The 1906 
bill, which originated in the Senate, did 
not primarily concern power. It pro¬ 
vided for the withdrawal from public 
entry any lands needed for town-site 
purposes as provided for under the Rec¬ 
lamation Act of 1902. 

Apparently the Senate held no hear¬ 
ings on this bill as no transcript can be 
found. There was little debate on the 
Senate floor before the bill was passed. 
It should be noted that neither the bill 
as proposed or as passed by the Senate 
contained any preference provision at all. 
This provision appeared in the bill as re¬ 
ported by the House Committee on Irri¬ 
gation of Arid Lands. However, no House 
hearings have been located either, so we 
must assume that no hearings were held 
by that body. The House report offered 
no hint either as to the origin or purpose 
of the preference clause. 

This is the law that those who would 
nationalize our electric industry point to 
as the basis for preference, the corner¬ 
stone of their so-called public power 
policy. The preference section was only 
one clause in one section of a flve-section 
bill which in itself did not concern power. 
This provision was included in a piece of 
legislation before the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had an appreciable amount of sur¬ 
plus power available from irrigation or 
other projects. In 1912, 6 years after 
the passage of the 1906 act, a report of 
the Commissioners of Corporation on the 
subject of Water Power Development in 
the United States, stated that “a consid¬ 
erable portion of power developed at ir¬ 
rigation projects is utilized for the 
operation of pumps, and power for com¬ 
mercial use is of comparatively little 
importance.” 

During the recent debate on the Inte¬ 
rior Department bill the statement was 
made that Federal power legislation had 
been approved by the Congress for the 
purpose of helping all kinds of people. 
Such legislation should help, not all 
kinds of people, but all people. In fact 
I challenge that, with preference as a 
cornerstone. Federal power legislation 
does not even help all kinds of people, 
but only certain people. That this is 
true can be shown in my own State of 
Michigan. 

It has been estimated that 11 percent 
of all the power customers in Michigan 
could be classified as preference cus¬ 
tomers. If the Bureau of Reclamation 
built a huge multiple-purpose project in 
Michigan, only 11 percent of Michigan’s 
customers would be entitled to this 
power. Although 89 percent of the cus¬ 
tomers had, through their taxes, con¬ 
tributed to the building of this project, 
they would be denied any benefit from 
the project because they happened to 
patronize the wrong power distributing 
concern. 

This reasoning is all based on a law 
passed back in 1906 that did not involve 
power, and on which no hearings were 
held. 


This is the history of the act that first 
offered the preference idea which in turn 
has been used ever since as a beacon by 
public power advocates to light their way 
toward nationalization of the electric 
Industry. 


Editorial Re Ramely Jury Conviction and 
Freedom of Press 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

OF CAUFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying during the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress, the Hon. Prank Bu¬ 
chanan, of Pennsylvania, in his lifetime 
made request that the following edito¬ 
rial in the Denver Post for Saturday, 
April 21, 1951, be inserted in the Con¬ 
gressional Record for the Information 
of all who might read. 

I had the responsibility and privilege 
of serving as a member of the Select 
Committee on Lobbying. There is no 
question in the minds of those who had 
the honor of working with him that the 
heavy and diligent work he did on that 
committee during those months was the 
cause of hastening his untimely demise. 

So now that he has passed on and is 
unable to personally ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend his remarks and include 
therein the following editorial, it is my 
privilege and pleasure to do it at the re¬ 
quest of his able assistants in his con¬ 
gressional office. 

Representative Buchanan sat next to 
me on the floor of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on the occasion when the dis¬ 
tinguished American, General MacAr- 
thur, spoke to us at the joint session. 
It was his last presence on the floor of 
the House. 

At that time he knew of the verdict 
of the court jury holding Dr. E. A. Rume- 
ly guilty of contempt of Congress and 
spoke to me about it. Even though the 
jury took only 20 minutes to arrive at 
its verdict of guilty for Dr. Rumely, Rep¬ 
resentative Buchanan told me he was 
awfully sorry to see any American citi¬ 
zen in a legal position where he was 
found guilty by an American jury of vio¬ 
lating American statutes and ordinances. 
He did not gloat over the fact that Dr. 
Rumely had been convicted. He did, 
however, tell me that he felt that a ver¬ 
dict of guilty, arrived at after only 20 
minutes’ consideration by the jury, justi¬ 
fied the vote of the majority of members 
of the Select Lobbying Committee to 
recommend to the House of Represent¬ 
atives that he be cited for contempt. 

The following editorial speaks for it¬ 
self: 

No Right to Secrect 

The Jury which convicted Dr. Edward A. 
Rumely of contempt of Congress reached 
Its verdict in only 20 minutes. The facts 
In the case were uncontroverted. Dr. 
Rumely, executive secretary of the Com¬ 


mittee for Constitutional Government, ad¬ 
mitted he had refused to give a lobby in¬ 
vestigating committee full information on 
persons who made quantity purchases of 
books published by the Committee on Con¬ 
stitutional Government. 

Dr. Rumely's only defense was based on 
constitutional legalistic grounds which 
Federal District Judge Keech found to be 
invalid. Those grounds will now be tested 
further in the course of appeals to higher 
courts. 

That the Committee for Constitutional 
Government is one of the major lobbying 
organizations of the country seems plain to 
us. For years it has sought to influence 
public opinion on matters relating to legis¬ 
lation. It has been on such friendly terms 
with some Congressmen that it has been able 
to send out large quantities of literature 
under free postal franking privileges. 

One of the ways of Committee on Constitu¬ 
tional Government finances Its activities is 
through the sale of books. Under existing 
lobbying laws, the organization cannot ac¬ 
cept donations of $500 or more from anyone 
without disclosing to Congress the source 
of the donation. The Committee on Con¬ 
stitutional Government has taken the posi¬ 
tion, however, that if It sells $500 or $1,000 
worth of Its books to one of its supporters 
it does not have to reveal the identity of the 
purchaser. 

Whether the book-selling business of the 
Committee on Constitutional Government— 
or any similar group—-provides a loophole In 
the lobbying law which should be closed is 
a question which the congressional com¬ 
mittee has been studying. 

The powers granted to the congressional 
committee were broad enough to cover a 
full investigation of book-selling activities. 
But, when Dr. Rumely was ordered to pro¬ 
duce records of bulk purchases by publicity- 
shunning supporters of the Committee on 
Constitutional Government, he refused and 
sought to invoke the constitutional protec¬ 
tion of freedom of the press. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Rumely’s in¬ 
terpretation of what press freedom means. 
The right of the Committee on Constitu¬ 
tional Government to publish any books 
that It may wish to put In print is not ques¬ 
tioned In any way. The right of freedom 
of the press does not carry with it any right 
to keep secret the names of those who give 
financial support to publications seeking to 
Influence public opinion. 

Postal laws very properly require newspa¬ 
pers to disclose the names of their prin¬ 
cipal stockholders from time to time. Ano¬ 
nymity in any publishing business could be 
a dangerous thing. Those who object to 
Government by unseen forces will approve 
the action of the court in Dr. Rumely's 
case. 


The Pinkest Cheeks in Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, who advised the President last year 
that the Chinese Communists were too 
intelligent to get into the Korean war? 
Bless his heart, it was Secretary Acheson 
who told the world that this would never 
happen, and he put it on television so 
all could hear and see him. 

Ruth Montgomery, in her column 
D. C. Wash, cites a very interesting, yet 
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embarrassing, situation within the spats 
and cane division. 1 Include part of her 
article at this point in the Rscohd: 

[From the Chicago Tribune ot May 12, 19511 
D. C. Wash 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Washington, May 11,—^The pinkest cheeks 
in town this week belong to our State De¬ 
partment boys. They’ve pulled another 
bloomer, bless 'em. The spats and cane divi¬ 
sion was holding one of a series of Indoc¬ 
trination classes for new Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel. To vary the usual lectures about 
what a wonderful job the Department is 
doing (hear, hear), the institute officials de¬ 
cided to show a kinescope of a television 
interview with Secretary Acheson. This was 
in order to demonstrate what a warm and 
human fellow the outwardly frosty Secretary 
really is. 

It proved he was human all right, to the 
blushing consternation of the officials. The 
kinescope, which had apparently not been 
previewed by the Department since the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur, represented a 
television interview with Acheson last fall 
by three CBS correspondents. In it Qrifflng 
Bancroft asked the Secretary whether he 
thought the Chinese Communists would 
come into the Korean war. The Cabinet 
officer emphatically reassured Bancroft 
against such a possibility, because the Chi¬ 
nese Reds were too "intelligent” to take such 
a risk. 

It’s human to err. Practically everybody 
admits to pulling a few—except President 
Truman, that is. A handful of the fledg¬ 
ling Foreign Service oflicers. too new to have 
been properly indoctrinated, suggested that 
the embarrassing kinescope ought to be dis¬ 
patched to the White House. After all. our 
Chief Executive at the recent Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day political rally shrugged off all blame 
for the Korean war tragedy by complaining 
petulantly that MacArthur had predicted the 
Chinese Rede wouldn't come in. 


A General Far Eaetem War? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALiromNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Record the follow¬ 
ing comments by Walter Lippmann. 
They are taken from today’s Washing¬ 
ton Post: 

Today and Tomoxxow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

A GXNXEAL rAX XA8TXRN WART 

It Is. 1 think, clear that one of the de¬ 
termining factors In General MacArthur’s 
mind is that In the Far East the Soviet 
Union can exert only a small part of Its 
mlUtary power. Prom the main Russian 
centers of population and of Industry the 
distance to the Soviet Far East is great and 
the communications are poor. 

Russia, seen from Japan, looks and indeed. 
Is, a far less formidable power than Russia 
seen from, let us say, Paris or Bonn or 
Trieste or Ankara. The Red army can march 
against Europe and the Middle East and pick 
up war industries and supplies as It ad¬ 
vances. But in the Far East there are only 
the comparatively limited forces east of Lake 
Baikal with their limited local war Indus¬ 
tries, dependent in case of war upon the 
vulnerable and Inadequate Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 


Moreover, It might even be easier for 
the United States with its command of the 
■ea and air to build up power based on J^nui 
than it would be for Ruaeia to build up 
power based on the Soviet Par East and 
Manchuria. 

Thus, a war In the Far Bast, even against 
Russia and China combined, would be— 
provided it was conflned to the Far East— 
a war in which neither side could bring all 
its military forces—nor even its main military 
force—into the lighting. The Russians 
could not bring in their immense army. We, 
for lack of decisive targets and essential 
bases, could use only a fraction—and not 
the moat effective fraction—of our sea and 
air power. A far-eastern war, confined to 
the Far East, would be a big war. But it 
would be a limited war. Since neither side 
could use its whole power, there could be 
no decisive victory for which it has been 
said, there is In war no substitute. 

But, seen from Japan and Formosa, an In¬ 
teresting case can be made for that sort of 
far-eastern war. It would commit great 
American forces to the Far East. They would 
have priority. Since the war would have 
to be Indecisive, it could not be terminated 
by the kind of victory without which all 
is now appeasement. Therefore great 
American forces would be committed indefi¬ 
nitely in the Far East and a condition of 
permanent hostilities, without the danger 
of a truce or a negotiated settlement or any 
kind of modus vlvendi, would be guaranteed 
to Joe Stalin. 

The administration's argument against 
General MacArthur has been that such a 
general war against China would almost cer¬ 
tainly bring in Russia and that this would 
mean that the third world war with the atom 
bombs and the overrunning of Europe and 
the rest would follow. General MacArthur’s 
comment on this argument was to say that: 
•'The Soviet will not necessarily mesh its 
actions with our moves.” 

The general meant, of course, that the 
Soviet might not go openly to war if we 
bombed the Manchurian bases of the Chi¬ 
nese army in Korea but that even if they 
did, the Far East is the most important place 
to fight the war and that this is as good a 
time as any to have a war with the Soviet 
Union. 

I wonder whether Stalin and Molotov and 
the rest of them may not be of the same 
opinion. Wo cannot know for sure what 
they think—not at least until the Politburo 
holds its next public debate on Soviet strat¬ 
egy and high policy—^wlth stenographic re¬ 
ports, only slightly censored, every hour on 
the hour at 12 cents a page. 

One thing I would bet on. The Kremlin 
has before It a comprehensive report which 
we are providing for them of what we know 
and of what we don’t know and of what we 
are thinking and hoping and wishing and 
worrying about. There is no doubt, I think, 
that the Kremlin will mesh their actions 
with ours. The Russians are chess players. 
As we are now Informing them that we shall 
use either the queen’s pawn opening or the 
Ruy Lopez, they will certainly be fully pre¬ 
pared to mesh their moves with ours when 
we make our moves. 

There are, 1 believe, a great many bits and 
pieces of evidence—including Mr. Gromyko’s 
behavior In Paris—which indicate that the 
Soviet Union may also have come to think 
that the Fkr East is the best theater in which 
to have war break out. For the Soviets the 
Far Bast is the safest and the most advan¬ 
tageous place to have a world war break out. 
In the Far East they have their most power¬ 
ful ally. In the Far Bast we have no 
alliances. The Atlantic Pact does not oper¬ 
ate outside the region defined in the pact, 
and while the British would no doubt join 
us in a far-eastern war, they are not any 
longer capable of important military action 
in the Far East. 


In a far-eastern war the Soviet Union 
cannot be defeated. It cannot even be deeply 
Injured. Thus a war which broke out In 
the Far Bast would engage great American 
forces In a struggle that was certain to be 
Indecisive and Interminable. The war would 
strain, and almost certainly disrupt the At¬ 
lantic alliance because France and the Low 
Countries and the Scandinavian countries 
cannot be expected to declare war on Russia 
for the sake of Korea when that means invit¬ 
ing the Red Army to invade them. Xf the 
Atlantic alliance is disrupted, if we are at 
war with Russia without the active support 
of most of western and southern Europe, we 
shall fight without being able to use our 
right arm. American atomic power would 
be not entirely but in very large measure 
neutralized. 

Therefore it might well be that the Rus¬ 
sians may decide that a war In the Far East, 
and really conflned to the Far East, would 
be the one of all the kinds of wars they 
could engage in that promises them the big¬ 
gest advantages at the least cost. 


The UniTeriity of Arkamti find the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

07 

HON. J. WILUAM FULBRIGHT 

or ABXANBA8 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
giving a factual account of recent de¬ 
velopments at the University of Arkan¬ 
sas. The letter was written by Harry 
S. Ashmore, of Fayetteville, Ark., and 
was published recently on the editorial 
page of the Arkansas Gazette. So many 
people of the eastern and northern parts 
of the United States are so Ignorant of 
the developments In the Southwest that 
I believe it may be helpful to bring these 
facts to their attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thx Univebsitt 07 Arkansas and the Arts 

Fatettbvillx. —Over the years the ancient 
trade-out by which the city of Fayetteville 
obtained the University of Arkansas has 
proved to have both advantages and disad¬ 
vantages. It would be hard to Imagine a 
lovelier site for a university than this high 
valley In the Ozarks. and as every scholar 
knows Isolation can be an academic blessing 
In seasons of political stress and strain. On 
the other hand, the fact that the university 
is tucked away in the remote northwest cor¬ 
ner of the State, and is not even on the road 
to anywhere, has kept most of the citizens 
of Arkansas from realizing how wisely they 
have been investing their money in recent 
years. 

The latest physical manifestation of growth 
and change was dedicated this week end as a 
high point in the Rites of Spring which cele¬ 
brate the annual burgeoning of academic 
degrees. It is a fine arts center which is by 
all odds the most handsome public building 
in Arkansas, and which has already elicited 
admiring comment from architects all over 
the world. A few traditionalists, it is true, 
have expressed dismay over the contrast be¬ 
tween the list, airy structure, sprawling with 
conscious grace, and the high-shouldered 
bulk of Old Main across the campus. But 
they are few, and even the hardiest of them 
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subside when It Is pointed out that the line 
arts center cost, on a square foot basis, a 
little less than half the conventional wing 
which is under construction at the engineer- 
Ing bulling. 

The center is actually two buildings. The 
larger houses classrooms, lecture halls, music 
and art studios, and a music hall complete 
with pipe organ. The smaller is perhaps the 
only theater in the world in which more space 
is devoted to the actors than to the audience. 
Connecting the two is a glassed-in exhibition 
hall which is currently housing the finest col¬ 
lection of contemporary art over shown in 
Arkansas. An extensive terrace and a small 
outdoor amphitheater flank the S-shaped 
main structure. 

The genius who created the design for the 
center is a Fayetteville boy whose class at the 
university unanimously voted him the least 
likely to succeed. In the course of confound¬ 
ing that prophecy Edward D. Stone has pur¬ 
sued a career that led him to study at Har¬ 
vard, won him traveling fellowships abroad, 
took him to Yale as a professor of architec¬ 
ture. and produced such monuments as the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, a Long 
Island house for Henry R. Luce, and a hotel 
in Panama. While Mr. Stone has grown both 
famous and rich (or would have if he didn’t 
have the whimsical habit of spending more 
than he is paid on such labors of love as the 
fine arts center) he had somehow failed to 
acquire an academic degree along the way. 
The university corrected that yesterday when 
it made him a doctor of fine arts, a rare 
degree which a research committee found had 
once been given to Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect with whom Mr. Stone is usually 
compared in the professional Journals these 
days. 

In the Fine Arts Center Mr. Stone made 
bold and effective use of common and in¬ 
expensive materials like cinder blocks, and 
laid in glass with a lavish hand. He built, 
as he always does, from the inside out, start¬ 
ing with the function each square foot of 
space was expected to serve. This was no 
mean task, since he had to build around 
such complex mechanical marvels as the 
fully equipped experimental stage In the 
theater, provide on a limited budget perfect 
acoustics in those portions of the building 
devoted to music, and see that the painters 
had plenty of light. His success has earned 
him not only a degree, but the gratitude of 
all those who work, study, or visit in the 
building, and of those who only walk by it. 
for from any angle it displays an eminently 
satisfying purity of line and of proportion. 

While the university only got around to 
dedicating it this week end, the center has 
been in service for several months now. At 
the moment a student production of The 
Marriage of Figaro is running at one end of 
the art exhibit, and The Guardsman is play¬ 
ing a repeat performance in the theater. At¬ 
tractions of this sort, plus the lure of the 
building Itself, have kept a steady stream of 
students passing through the great glass 
doors. The university’s president, Lewis 
Webster Jones, is particularly pleased that 
many of these are Intensely practical people 
from the schools of commerce, engineering, 
agriculture, law. and the like who In the past 
have been given to curling their Ups at the 
arts. 

Indeed, President Jones sees the Arts Cen¬ 
ter as the partial fulfillment of a goal he 
set for himself when he came to the univer¬ 
sity 4 years ago. Of necessity he had to de¬ 
vote his first efforts to shoring up those 
schools and departments which meet Ar¬ 
kansas* immediate need for specialized serv¬ 
ices and trained personnel. One of his first 
creations was an Institute of Scientific Re¬ 
search. which has launched into a dozen 
fields and which, happily, has been able to 
attract a good deal of private capital to un¬ 
derwrite its activities. He has concentrated 
much effort on Agricultural Extension Serv¬ 


ice. He has also labored long and hard over 
the medical school at Little Rock, and he 
succeeded in salvaging out of the fiscal 
wreckage of the last legislative session 
enough money to finance a new teaching 
hospital, which Mr. Stone has also designed. 
But, willing as he is to turn out scientists, 
technicians, farmers, doctors, lawyers, and 
businessmen in the largest practicable quan¬ 
tity, Dr. Jones is also determined to see that 
they receive a general as well as an applied 
education. The world, he believes, is get¬ 
ting cluttered up with what he calls edu¬ 
cated illiterates, people who know all about 
the cultivation of lespedeza or the most prac¬ 
ticable method for removing an appendix, 
but who have no real understanding of the 
awful complexities of the age they live in, or 
the demands it makes upon them as citizens. 
An educated man, he argues, does not have 
to be a creative man, but he has to have 
some understanding of. or at least tolerance 
for, those who wrestle with the verities. 

The Jones influence is visible to even the 
most casual visitor to the campus. Even 
with the financial uncertainties that now 
beset the institution—everybody knows that 
the faculty Is going to have to be cut back 
next term and some projects abandoned in 
the wake of the legislature’s failure to meet 
the projected budget—there is the feeling 
of optimism and excitement common to 
people who are convinced that they are 
taking part in something important. Fay¬ 
etteville has become the sort of place where, 
on last week end, you could find Erwin Ed- 
man. the Columbia University philosopher, 
sitting under a tree, sans necktie, at the an¬ 
nual Agri Day Barbecue. Professor Edman 
made a neat symbol: it was obvious that this 
native of New York and citizen of the world 
of ideas liked being there, and it was equally 
obvious that the r.tudents and teachers of 
agriculture who sat with him were enjoying 
his company. 

The university, like the rest of Arkansas, 
is in a state of transition. There is a good 
institution of hi.^her education up here in 
the hills, and with the help of God and the 
general assembly, there may soon be a great 
one. 

Harry S. Ashmore. 

Senator Kern’s Attitude on Sale of Arms 
and Strategic Materials to Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI'TED STATES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
on the subject Aiding the Enemy, which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star. This is a very fine tribute to our 
able and courageous colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri I Mr. KemI. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Aiding the Enemy 

Those Senators who insist that any ban 
on economic aid to countries which sell arms 
or strategic materials to Russia and its sat¬ 
ellites must be mandatory, and not permis¬ 
sive, are entirely correct. 

The Senate adopted a similar mandatory 
provision last year. But in conference with 
the House it was watered down to a permis¬ 
sive ban. In other words, the administra¬ 


tion was authorized, but not required, to 
withhold EGA aid from countries that were 
trading with the enemy. The results were 
nil. 

Senator Kem told the Senate on Thursday 
that he had tried to find out what the Na¬ 
tional Security Council had done under the 
permissive arrangement. ”So far as my in¬ 
formation goes,” he said, *Mt has done noth¬ 
ing but negotiate and consider. Not one 
gun, not one barrel of gasoline, not one ton 
of rubber has been withheld from the Mar¬ 
shall plan countries which were shipping 
materials of that kind to Russia and her 
satellite nations including Communist China. 
What the Senate wants, I think, is a definite, 
mandatory law, with no ground for horse¬ 
trading, no ground for discretion, but a defi¬ 
nite direction to ECA not to send any mate¬ 
rials to Marshall plan countries or any finan¬ 
cial assistance if they are shipping materials 
of war to Russia or her satellites.” 

The best evidence that Senator Kem Is 
right consists of the fact that last year’s dis¬ 
cretionary power was never used in any effec¬ 
tive way. Other nations, supposedly asso¬ 
ciated with us in the Korean war, have been 
doing a lively business with the enemy. This 
country did the same until last December. 
The whole record Is shameful and disgrace¬ 
ful. It iB nothing less than criminal to send 
boys Into a war and then to sell to the enemy 
any material which can be used, directly or 
Indirectly, to kill them. It can be stopped 
to a very large extent if the ban, which the 
Senate has approved unanimously, is 
adopted. Under no circumstances should 
there be any retreat from it this time. 

Marshall Can’t Duck His Responsibility 
for China Policy—He Was One of Its 
Architects 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Gen. George Marshall had the 
opportunity to be recorded as one of 
the great soldiers of the Nation. Those 
who will write the history will hesitate to 
so record Mr. Marshall, I am sure. Per¬ 
haps his ability and capacity as a mili¬ 
tary man in the field will not be ques¬ 
tioned, but certainly considerable doubt 
will arise as to his veracity. 

Mr. Speaker, to this day, Mr. Marshall 
would have us believe that he did not 
remember where he was the night before 
the bombing at Pearl Harbor. No man 
in his position, if he was conscious, could 
have such a lapse of memory. Some day 
the facts will be known—the truth will 
out eventually. 

When Secretary Marshall was before a 
Senate committee for confirmation as 
Secretary of Defense, he testified that he 
was not a party to writing China policy 
before he went on an ill-fated mission 
to China in 1945. On last Thursday, 
May 10, he again gave the same impres¬ 
sion when testifying before a joint Sen¬ 
ate committee in the MacArthur matter. 

Mr. Speaker, for the second time the 
Washington Post has called the turn on 
Marshairs testimony In well-reasoned 
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editorials. I include as part of my re¬ 
marks in this connection the one that 
appeared today. Qeorge Marshall 
should lesum to tell the truth or retire 
from public life. 

China Dibsctive 

Seoretary Uarsball has again left the Im- 
preeslon with the people of America that 
he wae not party to the instruotlona which 
he bore to China for hii mediation miseion 
of 194S-7. Be did the same thing during a 
Senate interrogation when he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of Defense. On Thursday 
he said he presumed Secretary Byrnes and 
Under Secretary Acheson had a hand in his 
directive; he was certain that John Carter 
Vincent had. It seems incredible to us that a 
man of General Marshairs stature was only 
an errand boy to China, yet this is the im¬ 
pression he leaves. 

Mor does the story as we gathered it at 
the time bear out this odd construction. 
It was necessary in late 1946 to hammer 
out a new policy toward China because of 
two circumstances. Civil war was on the 
brink of breaking out. and there was a 
holler in the country to bring home the 
50.0C0 marines stationed in China. Work¬ 
ing papers were prepared in the State De¬ 
partment covering all courses of passible 
action. These formed the basis of a dis¬ 
cussion with General Marshall as the new 
special Ambassador to China. Secretary 
Byrnes in Speaking Frankly says this of that 
conference: 

“The Sunday before I left for Moscow. 
Under Secretary Acheson. General Marshall, 
and members of his staff met in my office. 
By the end of the morning’s discussion, we 
had agreed upon the statement of policy 
that subsequently was approved by the 
President and released to the public on De¬ 
cember 16. Thereafter the President made 
no change in that policy except upon the 
recommendation of General Marshall or with 
his approval.” 

This statement of policy was the direc¬ 
tive about which Secretary Marshall was 
questioned up till Saturday at the MacAr- 
thur hearings. 

The directive conveyed through General 
Marshall an offer of assistance to the na¬ 
tional government under Chiang Kai-shek 
In bringing about a cessation of Internal 
strife and the establishment of a government 
representative of the contending factions 
(mainly Nationalist and Communist) in 
which the Nationalists would predominate. 
The mission failed. The idea of popular- 
front governments has since been proved to 
be a favored ruse of the Communists to cap¬ 
ture control. Nevertheless there is no rea¬ 
son to botch history because of either cir¬ 
cumstance. This, however, is what has hith¬ 
erto been happening—in the administra¬ 
tion’s denial till the present hearings that 
there was ever any Intention of encouraging 
a coalition in China containing the Commu¬ 
nists and in Secretary’s Marshall’s implica¬ 
tion that he had virtually nothing to do 
with his own instructions. 

At the time General Marshall was not only 
privy to and a coinspirer of his directive; 
he was enthusiastic about the mission. This 
was very noticeable midway through his 
mission when he paid a flying visit to Amer¬ 
ica and addressed the National Press Club. 
It was equally obvious from the way the 
mission was handled. Apparently General 
Marshall insisted upon keeping a kind of 
state department within the State Depart- 
inent. His own appointee, General Carter, 
was brought in, and all the Marshall reports 
came to him. and were then transmitted 
direct to the President. Thus, whatever the 
exact truth about the original instructions, 
the policy for China from the day the general 
received his terms of reference until he left 
China was as much the policy of General 
Marshall as of anyone else. 


Fnlbriflit Eichtiife-of-Studeats Progran 
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HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or AXKANSAB 

IN ’IHE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14, 2951 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
an example of what is being done under 
the exchange-of-students program. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter, 
dated May 7, 1951. from R. Douglas 
Archer, a participant in the program, 
who came from Australia to the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, where he is taking 
postgraduate work in aeronautical engi¬ 
neering. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, in 
this connection, an editorial entitled 
‘‘Pulbright Scholars,” published in the 
New Orleans States on May 8. 1951. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

UNivMsmr or Minnxsota, 
iNBTmJTE or Txchnologt, 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 7,1951. 
Hon. J. William Fulbxxqht, 

United States Senator, 

Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Dbar Sir: It la nearly 8 months since I left 
Australia to go to the University of Minne¬ 
sota for postgraduate study In aeronautical 
engineering. My journey, which covered 
nearly 10,000 miles, was free. It was a gift 
made possible by your inspiration and 
leadership and by the generosity of America. 

For me this journey was the opportunity 
of a lifetime. At the magnificent Minnesota 
campus I have received very valuable ad¬ 
vanced academic training. In addition, I 
have had time to travel at will within the 
United States, to wonder at the manifesta¬ 
tions of technological progress, to observe 
for myself habits and customs, the very high 
standard of living and extensive distribution 
of wealth, to admire the American sense of 
moral values and of freedom, and, above all, 
to see the forms and operation of the insti¬ 
tutions of self-government. 

I am constantly amazed by the favorable 
difference between the facts and the impres¬ 
sions of America which I previously had, 
and what others would have one believe. It 
has been a refreshing and. invigorating expe¬ 
rience to say the least. You and your stu¬ 
dent exchange programme has brought great 
benefit to me and. as we know, to many 
thousands of students both foreign and 
American. I am certain that this is a tre¬ 
mendous force against ignorance, skepti¬ 
cism, and cynicism, and an Immense power 
for extending understanding, hope, and faith 
in the future. May it continue to do so. 
May it embrace more young men around the 
world. 

Please accept my sincere thanks. 

Very truly yours, 

R. Douglas Archer, 

Teaching Assistant. 

[From the New Orleans States of May 8,1951] 
FULBRIGHT Scholars 

However much they are obscured by clouds 
from the battlefield, legislative assemblies, 
and international tribunals, forces for peace 
are at work today. These are the long- 
range forces to which civilization must tie 
its hones. 


In mind, immediately, is the Fulbrlght 
scholarship program now in its fifth year. 
What it does is to make possible on a scale 
hitherto inachievable international exchange 
of students. A basic cause of war is lack 
of international understanding between 
races and nationalities. Fulbright scholar¬ 
ships strike at this root of the trouble. 

This coming year some 3,300 students of 
30 countries will receive financial help in 
their postgraduate work at home and abroad. 
Seven hundred of those will be Americans 
who will go overseas to conduct research, lec¬ 
ture. study, or teach. 

Money for the scholarships came from the 
sales of United States surplus war property 
left overseas after World War IL Part of 
the proceeds, in foreign currencies, was bar¬ 
tered for tuition and living expenses for stu¬ 
dents. All told, the funds were about $140,- 
000,000 and earmarked to be spent over a 
20 -year period. 

Connivance and crookery in the handling 
of some of the Nation’s vast store of war 
surplus should not be allowed to hide the 
good to which much surplus was turned un¬ 
der the guidance of neighbor Arkansas’ wise 
Senator J. W. Fulbright. 


The MgcArthnr Controyersy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASSAC H U SE TT S 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI-ITO STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a most 
thought-provokinff statement entitled 
“My Stand.” It was written by Mr. E. 8. 
Weed, of the Marblehead (Mass.) Mes¬ 
senger. and I hope that my colleagues 
will take time to read It. 

There being no objection, the statc- 
jnent was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

My Stand 

For my own part General MacArlhur Is 
the true American. I doubt if there has been 
more considered, more thoughtful, and more 
honest testimony given before any Senate 
committee in our history. I wish to say this, 
that if we are going to divert from the alms 
and hopes and purposes, as they have been 
expressed in all the testimony of General 
MacArthur, for an uncertain peace, then 1 
for one believe we are moving in the wrong 
direction. 

There is only one answer to all of what 
the general says, and that Is the answer 
which General Marshall and President Tru¬ 
man have given, that they are buying time 
in order to save the peace, well knowing the 
destructive results of a third world war. 
Both Truman and Marshall believe that time 
can be bought, while MacArthur believes 
that it cannot be bought at a social profit. 

I have said several times that I am imable 
to see any difference between the situation 
which we face now with respect to commu¬ 
nism and that which England and France 
faced in the thirties with respect to Hitler¬ 
ism. At that time, when Hitler was raging. 
Churchill said that the issue should be met 
squarely, that there should be no appeas¬ 
ing and that every minute which passed was 
a minute added to the assets of the enemy. 
Chamberlain said then what Truman and 
Marshall have said. All three have striven 
for peace fearing a breakdown of civilization 
in the event of war. The destructive use of 
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gajs In those days was thought to be such as 
would destroy civilization. And now are 
there similar thoughts with respect to the 
atom bomb? 

Chamberlain certainly exchanged time for 
the sake of peace. 

I should like to suggest some differences In 
the picture had Chamberlain continued to 
buy time for the sake of peace, let us say for 
12 months longer than h3 did. Tills assump¬ 
tion being a fact, the Second World War 
would have run its course a year later than 
It did. 

In the winter of 1945. In fact 6 months be¬ 
fore the end of the German war the snorkel 
submarine was put Into use, and the speed 
of the submarine under water, run up to 30 
knots. During the month of December 1944, 
32 vessels of 10.000 tons or more were sunk 
in the English Channel within a 10-mlle 
area between Cherbourg and Southampton. 

I spent the entire evening, the night before 
Christmas, shuffling the dead from ship to 
shore, the result of a transport sinking 2 
miles from the Cherbourg breakwater. More 
than 8.000 bodies passed over our decks be¬ 
tween 6 o’clock and 1 o’clock in the evening. 
These submarines would have roamed over 
the ocean for somewhat more than 18 
months. We had no defense except to keep 
out of sight. Whnt effect would that have 
had upon the war? 

It was in the fall of 1944 when the Ameri¬ 
can armies were on German territory when 
the first German Jet planes with rockets were 
used. Our armies would have had to face 
those Jet and rocket planes, infinitely su¬ 
perior to our own In the Normandy landing. 
Would the results have been different? 

VI and V2 were born in July of 1944 and 
turned against England. Instead of a few 
months nearly 2 years of VI and V2 bomb¬ 
ings would have been turned on England. 
Only a fluke stooping of the bombing in 
1941 saved the English nation from sur¬ 
render. Any honest Englishman will tell you 
that. What would have been the result had 
VI and V2 been used in England for 24 
months. 

I have read thoroughly the writings of 
Churchill, and of Eisenhower and Bradley. 
I saw some of the activities myself. Hud 
Chamberlain tried to buy peace for another 
12 months there would have been no England 
and no Prance and the Power of Hitler 
would have been lar greater than that which 
the Russians now possess. 

As MacArthur has said and as Marshall has 
said, and a.s anyone with sense should know, 
nothing but life can be gained from war. 
Only a fool would advocate It as an Instru¬ 
ment of policy. 

The goal of peace should be sought wher¬ 
ever all men know that war Is futile. But 
peace cannot be sought where there are men 
who do not know or do not care of or about 
the futility of war. 

During the last 20 years there have come 
Into this world groups of people who do 
not seem to understand that war is futile. 
Mussolini was one. Hitler was another. 
And the Russian dictatorship is made up 
of others. The proof of thi.s Is that, well 
knowing the horrors and the costs of war, 
they have In fact started a war. and a war 
In proportion as damaging ns the First World 
War. As long ns these kind of leaders are 
In control anywhere on earth the survival 
of other people will have to be fought for 
and should be fought for at whatever cost. 

The time we are buying now is as much 
of an asset to the communistic world as it 
was to the German world. The Russian 
nation Is In the formative stage. Industrially 
and BCientlflcally. At maturity and lacking 
the moral values which are held dear by 
civilized people the communistic program as 
It Is being carried out by the Russian people 
can and will destroy the civilized world. 

The time to act Is now. 


The Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Co. entitled “What’s Wrong With Be¬ 
ing an Oil Company?*’ 

I have received this through the cour¬ 
tesy of Hon. Walter S. Hallanan. The 
principle expounded in the article could 
apply to steel, textiles, mining, agricul¬ 
ture. transportation, and many other 
industries in our country. 

The heads of oil companies have also 
done much for the advancement of cul¬ 
ture and religion in our country. In 
Pennsylvania, the Mellons, as head of 
Gulf Oil; the Pews, as head of Sun Oil; 
and the Benedums, as head of a group 
of companies, have made large contri¬ 
butions for the promotion of health, 
welfare, good government, and the work 
of religion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What’s Wrong With Being an Oil Company? 

(By Ernestine Adams) 

(Wo have reached a point where we are 
fed up with this papa-knows-best attitude 
of a group that tries to be the advance agent 
for national socialism. This clique seems 
particularly to desire a devitalized, clinging 
oil industry that vdll put Its faith In a bu¬ 
reau and maybe end up with a subsidy. If 
United States citizens realized the spectacu¬ 
lar contributions to the Nation of the oil 
Industry under its own initiative, they would 
beware of trading It off for the supine, con¬ 
trolled ghost of an Industry that the con¬ 
spiracy of socialism would have them accept. 
The oil industry has been a silent whipping 
boy for imagined ills long enough. It’s time 
to look at the record—and what a record.) 

I’m getting tired of hearing about those 
“rich oil companies.” I’m getting tired of 
hearing former Secretary ol the Interior 
Harold Ickes talk about rich oil companies 
growing “merrily wealthier out of oil be¬ 
longing to the whole people,” and tired of 
Columnist Drew Pearson shuddering piously 
every time he mentions an oil company or 
an oilman. I’m getting tired of the impli- 
catlrn that for an oil company to exist is 
an affront, and for one to be rich Is sinful. 

Will someone tell me what is wrong with 
being an oil company or with an oil com¬ 
pany’s being rich? How long do you think 
an oil company would last 11 it. didn't handle 
a lot of money? It takes barrels of the stuff 
Just to keep a companj' going. 

And who Is going to find and produce and 
process oil If not the oil companies? The 
Socialist answer Is—the Government, hut no 
government yet has been able to build a 
successful oil industry, although lots of them 
have tried. The Soviet Government, for in¬ 
stance, has the greatest potential oil re¬ 
sources in the world, and It runs its own 
Industry as you have probably heard. Do 
you know how much gasoline you would get 
for your car If all our cars were In Russia 
and you got a full share of all that was 
made? You would get less than 5 gallons 
a year. That’s a year—not a week or a month. 
Now how would you like that? Actually you 


wouldn’t get a gallon because it is all re- 
served for government and the war machine. 
In the United States you buy on the aver¬ 
age nearly 700 gallons of gas a year for your 
car and there is no shortage to stop you. 

Where do the oil companies get their 
money? Out of the earth? Oh, no. That’s 
where a lot of people make a mistake. Oil 
brings wealth only as It Is transformed Into 
useful goods. The oil companies get their 
money right out of your pockets. They coax 
It out of you with the biggest bargains on 
the face of the earth. You can have all 
the gasoline you want and at the world’s 
lowest prices. You can have varnish and 
Insect spray, synthetic rubber and ma¬ 
chine oil, nail ixjllsh and floor wax. You 
can have gas in your house and your fac¬ 
tory, and if the pipeline doesn’t connect, 
you can have liquid gas in tins to hook on 
your stove or refrigerator. 

You get some products you didn’t even 
know had petroleum In them. It Is in your 
soap and detergents—oh, wonderful oil com¬ 
panies that thought up detergents. It is 
in your nylons to prevent runs, in your llp- 
sticl: to keep It moist, In covers of your books 
to prevent cracking, in your raincoat, your 
shoes, your medicine, your paper lamp shade, 
your roof—on and on and on you can go. 

In fact, let’s face It-you pay the oil com¬ 
panies billions of dollars a year—about 
$7,000,000,000 last year—for all kinds of 
things that make it easier to live. 

And what do these bloated capitalist do 
with those buckets of greenbacks, you’d like 
to know. First they have almost 2,000,000 
employees who get the bl'^gest dip Into the 
kitty. Employees get paid better than most, 
which is as It should be because a lot of them 
have to have a technical or scientific educa¬ 
tion and years of specialized training. 
There aren’t many strikes, you’ll notice, and 
the rare ones they have are In the refining 
Industry. In the drilling end things ere 
free and easy. If you go broke drilling dry 
holes, you may be working for your driller 
next year. Plenty of roughnecks or rousta¬ 
bouts think they’ll have a right of their 
own one day, and a good many of the high 
moguls In the industry who look as though 
they never saw a shovel have dug many a 
slush pit In their day. 

These big wheels get big pay—about on 
the level with other industries, except that 
there are more of them. There aren’t many 
automobiles companies, for Instance, but 
there are a bunch of big oil companies and 
thousands of little ones. The Oil Infor¬ 
mation Committee says there are 36,000 com- 
panie.s In the industry. 

Well, to get on with It. they've got some 
billions left after paying the help, so they 
give Uncle Sam hie—which means a few 
more billions. The oil industy pays the big¬ 
gest tax bill of any industry. In fact, some 
$3,600,000,000 a year goes for Federal, State, 
and local taxes levied on the oil Industry 
and its products. This is about 7 percent 
of all taxes paid. 

Yet President Truman calls this gross un¬ 
dertaxation and all the "gimme” boys chime 
In. What do they want? A crippled Indus¬ 
try that has to be propped up by Govern¬ 
ment subsidies? 

If a profit is made—It Isn’t always—the 
stockholders get theirs. Since you customers 
are so steady now, the dividends over the 
years average up about lixe preferred bonds. 
This takes care of several millions more i^eo- 
ple who have their hands—or money, that 
is—In the oil business. 

THEY DRILL ANY PLACE 

With the billions that are left the oil com¬ 
pany does as fast a Job of getting ahead as 
you’re likely to find. The companies drill 
holes any place that looks as if it might 
have oil. They drill as deep as 4 miles, they 
drill in the desert, in the jungle, in the 
ocean: the derrick may be standing In sticky 
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waves of beat or may be covered with thiok 
ice. They drill where savage tribes have 
wrecked the rig. and where a plane has to 
bring In the machinery. They got no sense 
at all. Oil is where you find It. they say. 
They spend buckets of money. They spend 
a million and a half sometimes for one hole 
and get no oil, either. They spend millions 
just to find out where to put the drill down. 
They pay some more millions to a million or 
so other people for the privilege of using their 
land to drill on. If the drill hits an oil sand, 
they give the owner of the land a propor¬ 
tionate share of the oil they find. 

And what If the oil is next door to the 
end of the world with no customers in sight? 
They build a pipeline to the sea or to a re¬ 
finery. which they also have to build, then 
build a harbor so the tankers they build or 
buy cau take the oil to you customers. They 
have to put up a lot of cash before you drive 
into a filling station and say “Fill >r up." It 
may ba a year or two before the money be¬ 
gins coming back. It may be 10 years. It 
may be never. 

THEY MAKE ANYTHING 

Of course, you have no use for that black 
crud) oil, and so the refining comes In. This 
process takes tons of crude oil and separates 
the molecules, then pieces them together to 
give them a new look. There are plants that 
do one thing—^like separate gasoline from 
gas, and plants that do dozens of things. 
There are slants that make powdered sulfur 
out of gas and plants that only process ma¬ 
terials for other plants that make dyes, plas¬ 
tics. explosives, or drugs. There are plants 
that take ^-ut certain wanted hydrocarbons 
and put the dry gas back in the oil forma¬ 
tion to bring up more hydrocarbons, like a 
dumb-waiter. 

A refinery is always expanding, renovat¬ 
ing, adding, experimenting, and revising. 
It has to keep ahead of you customers—It 
has to provide more gasoline in the summer 
and more fuel In winter from the same spot 
and with the same crude oil. The Inven¬ 
tions in this line come so fast and furious 
that you stay In there pitching or go broke. 
So the oil companies part vdth a few more 
billions because they have to keep up. They 
have to make the best petroleum products 
possible and make them at such low cost that 
you can’t resist putting out your money. 

The companies also hire some of the top 
scientists to study how methods In the in¬ 
dustry can be Improved and how better prod¬ 
ucts can be made. They have to have big 
laboratories and smart technical staffs. 
They have laboratories that work only on 
agricultural uses of petroleum and labora¬ 
tories that test a hundred uses of petroleum 
In everything from paints to pavements. 
They spend about one-fourth what all United 
States industry spends on research. 

Since the war, the oil industry has spent 
$12,000,000,000 making Improvements and 
expanding facilities. In the United States, 
the oil Industry now has an Investment of 
$32,000,000,000. or $200 for each man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

Do they expect to make this towering in¬ 
vestment pay? In time, yes. And then what 
will they do with the buckets of dough they 
will make, these rich oil companies? 

WHAT THEY’LL DO 

What they have been doing all along. 

Drill more wells and find more oil so we 
won’t run short in peace or war. 

Build bigger and longer pipelines from 
fields to refineries and from refineries to 
customers so the supply is always available. 

Construct better refineries to make 
fancier products that will fill more needs In 
your life. 

So you see why I am tired of hearing about 
rich oil companies. The people are getting 
the people’s oil and gas resources—more peo¬ 
ple are getting more than under any other 
plan ever devised. Several millions of per¬ 


sons are getting benefits from oil and gas 
operations in wages and salaries, dividends 
and royalties, pensions and oontraots, profits 
on sales and commissions. 

Everyone in the United States benefits 
from the use of low-cost petroleum prod¬ 
ucts—a use that has launched and shaped 
our modem life. 

The whole world benefits from the fact 
that oil resources grow in the hands of free 
enterprise and stagnate under the thumb 
of government monopoly. The whole huge 
Communist world has about 9 percent of the 
world’s production of oil—the free world 
has 01 percent, all developed by Individual 
capitalist oil companies, which spend to good 
effect the riches we pay them for their goods. 

So let us give the oil companies their due 
and admit they provide us the best service 
ever given on developing oil and gas re¬ 
serves and transforming them Into useful 
and vital products. Their service cost is low, 
too. come to think of It. 


Why Famien W3I Stop CommuoMm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Progres¬ 
sive Farmer, by Charles Morrow Wilson, 
together with an introduction by Dr. 
Clarence Poe: 

IProm the Progressive Farmer of May 1C61] 

We are here printing the second half of 
one of the most important articles we have 
published in recent years—^Farmers Will Stop 
Communism, by Charles Morrow Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson, a native of Arkansas, whose busi¬ 
ness In managing large tropical plantations 
has taken him all over the world, makes this 
plain—^that communism was made especially 
for city wage earners and hence never can fit 
the desires of farmers whose highest ambi¬ 
tion is to own and love some bit of land as 
their very own. 

Instead of freeing the peasant farmer from 
slavery to the landlord, communism merely 
makes him an equally hopeless slave of the 
state. Senator Borah once said, “Three basic 
needs o: every man are: something to own, 
something to love, something to worship.’* 
Atheistic communism’s disbelief in God, in 
family ties, and in land ownership repudiates 
all this. Hence 1 believe farmers the world 
over will indeed stop communism. But to 
make sure of this, all America must try to 
encourage more home ownership, fairer rents, 
and better farm methods among the poverty- 
cursed millions we discussed on this page 
last month. At no great cost farmers coop¬ 
erative demonstration work such as Dr. 
Seaman Knapp used to revolutlonlEe south¬ 
ern farming methods could bring new hope 
and better living for those 1,000,000.000 un- 
deri rlvileged folk In Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 1 commend to all readers Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s second chapter. 

Clarence Poe, 
President ond Editor. 


Why Farmers Will Stop Communism 
(By Charles Morrow Wilson) 

I believe what I see. Early in 1038 1 went 
to Cuba to learn about sugarcane farming. 
In Cuba I began to see and learn about what 
was (and still is) there called communism. 
It is basically different from the Kremlin 


line, however much Moscow tries to influ¬ 
ence It. 

Promptly I heard of Communist headquar¬ 
ters In principal cities in Central and South 
Amerlca^Habana. Mexico City, Kingston 
(Jamaica), Bogota, and elsewhere. But like 
so many other newcomers. I observed that 
the hired help of what was then called the 
third International was firmly attached to 
the cities, within easy walking distances of 
the better barrooms. I learned, too. and at 
close range, that the overwhelming majority 
of the Latin Americans who were being called 
Communists are not that at all. 

My first lesson in Cuba was particularly 
revealing. There had been a great deal of 
labor strife in the sugar-milling dirtrlcts 
back of Santiago. Faced with badly sFvgged 
markets, the Cuban Government bad 
dropped sugar quotas to the very floor. ’The 
big cane-grlndlng mills were running only 6 
weeks a year. But an attempted Commu¬ 
nist seizure of one of the great sugar strong¬ 
holds of Cuba resulted In a complete flop. 

After Cuba I went to Central America, to a 
succession of banana farms in the hot. green 
valleys of Guatemala and Honduras, west 
Costa Rica, and south-coast Panama. Those 
were the closing 1930*8 and the beginning 
1940's when there were deluges of talk about 
the Caribbean and South America going Red. 
The Kremlin branch offices were snrln^lng 
up like ragweeds in April. The radical To- 
ledano labor unions were seepln" arroea 
many boundaries south of the Rio Gr-'nde. 
Soviet Russia had assigned to the area Com¬ 
rade Oumanskl, an exceptionally able prop¬ 
agandist whom the Kremlin made U. 6. B. R. 
Ambassador to Mexico and Costa Rica. 
Throughout the entire area, depression, Job- 
lessness, and political unrest were altogether 
too plentiful. *1716 times were distinctly ripe 
for the Commies, and from their standpoint 
taking over was a now-or-nevor proiXKitlon. 

The Reds failed much more decisively than 
was generally reported. There ore many rea¬ 
sons why they failed. One was that the 
Communist Party employees were prepon¬ 
derantly Incompetent. The U. S. 8. R. had 
some brilliant men; but not enough to go 
around. Furthermore, Soviet know-how re¬ 
garding the needs and viewpoints of the 
tropics is far under par. Marxism, and all 
the Kremlin gang leaders have been able to 
do to and with it, which is a great deal, is 
still an industrial credo for Industrial places 
and cold places. It has never taken real 
account of the generosity of nature and pro¬ 
ducing earth. 

Soviet brain-trusters have never under¬ 
stood the farmer and hla viewpoint cither at 
home or abroad. ’This preeminent weakness 
grows more apparent as and where the ratio 
of farmers to the total population keeps 
rising. 

The United States, like most of West Eu¬ 
rope. has become a majority industrial and 
clty-or-town Nation. But as one goes south 
In either hemisphere, the percentage of farm 
people keeps rising. About two-thirds of all 
the Caribbean peoples are farmers. In many 
parts of South America this ratio rises to 
80 percent or higher. About the same holds 
true for most of Africa and most of the great 
fertile areas of Southeast Asia. 

Josef Stalin has defined communism as a 
“man-made way of thinking.” But farming 
is the most literal, the most demandlngly 
factual of all the great professions. Through, 
out most of the world, as In the United States, 
a farmer remains a very distinctive combina¬ 
tion of worker, property owner, executive, 
and planner. It is Impossible, at least up 
to date, to hatch out any ideology or “Ism** 
which takes care of all these activities in 
one breath or dose. 

I have learned this In many different coun¬ 
tries. In my early farming days in Central 
America, I worked with a farm foreman 
named Juan Ramirez, who made an excep¬ 
tionally accurate dlagnoLls of the way the 
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great majority of our aouthem neighbors 
think about commiinlam. '*Here we live in 
our own world.'* he said. “Communism like 
the other foreign “isms” calls to us from an¬ 
other world. • • ♦ As we use It in these 

countries ‘Communist* is mainly a word In 
politics—^what men in olllce call those who 
want to be—between elections. But com¬ 
munism. the kind the Russians preach, does 
not belong in lands such as ours. It Is 
dreamed up for the big cold cities where 
many poor people can easily starve and whore 
men must work close together in factories 
and walk on pavements where corn and beans 
will not grow.” 

This point of view, as I have learned dur¬ 
ing nine busy years among farmers from the 
Bio Grande to Cape Horn, represents one of 
the toughest challenges that Stalin & Co. 
have to face and answer. 

But this very basic viewpoint is by no 
means limited to the Western Hemisphere. 
It is a world institution. Quite personally 
Z have followed farmers' viewpoints in an 
even dozen American nations. In general it 
is remarlcably like our own, and it is over¬ 
whelmingly against communism. In general, 
these Latin-Americans are good neighbors 
and good and honorable Christian people 
who truly love the land. Accordingly they 
have the makings of great farmers. Farm¬ 
ing In Central and South America has a long 
way to go before it overtakes or even ap¬ 
proaches ours. But on the whole its galn.s 
during the past dozen years have set a world 
record. 

It is well, therefore, for us in North Amer¬ 
ica to look south again. Also southwest and 
southeast, where at present about half the 
human race lives. The fact is being pointed 
cut that the peoples of lower Asia, number¬ 
ing about three-quarter billion, and in Af¬ 
rica. numbering about 160,000,000, have never 
yet lived well enough to understand what 
democracy can mean, and that we have not 
told them elTectlvely what it does mean. 

As a firsthand student of farming in many 
lands I have yet to meet on© farmer in any 
land Who is at heart a Communist. In the 
middle 1940’s I went to equatorial West Af¬ 
rica to work on and learn about rubber 
plantations, coco, oil palm, and tribe farm¬ 
ing In darkest Africa where I met and 
talked with some of the greatest farmers I 
have ever known anywhere. Some of them 
ere tribal chiefs; the majority arc common¬ 
ers. Some were scholars, graduates of re¬ 
nowned universities of England, the United 
States, and Europe. Many of them wor*; 
lands that are owned by the community or 
tribe. But throughout all my African roam¬ 
ings I never met a farmer yet who is a So¬ 
viet-style Communist, or even a reasonable 
copy thereof. 

Three years ago. when the ICremlin was 
opening Its momentously busy propagandiz¬ 
ing In Southeast Asia. I made a trip to lower 
India, Siam. Singapore, and Malaya and 
briefly Into Java and some fringes of Suma¬ 
tra. In ports and other cities. I beard a 
great deal about the wonders of communism 
and the wlndness of the “comrades” in the 
cold and distant Kremlin. Here again the 
propagandists were city slickers bound to the 
street lights and fashionable bars, but very 
evidently not inclined to swinging on plow¬ 
shares or bumping along on tractor seats or 
viewing and caring about what grows from 
the good earth. There is great poverty and 
much human desperation in Southeast Asia, 
In fact in most of Asia. There are tremen¬ 
dous problems and tremendous faults about 
lower Asia. There are none that communism 
has solved or can solve. Ten years ago Com- 
muniat China was in desperate straits agri¬ 
culturally. Its farm quandaries are worse to¬ 
day and they are going to be worse tomorrow. 

*rhe Iron curtain has shut oft all depend¬ 
able news from Russia. But we know that 
Soviet agriculture, practically speaking, has 
a truly dlbmal record. 
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The Important truth stands that the 
Kremlin gang has not been able to get along 
with Russian farmers. Also that they have 
made less than no progress at all In getting 
along with farmers beyond Soviet boundaries. 
This reporter has heard and seen a great 
many things during a busy, far-traveled life¬ 
time. But as yet I have never seen a good 
farmer anywhere in the world who Is actually 
a Communist. After 45 years of being a 
farmer, and living and working among farm¬ 
ers, I don't expect to. But I am entirely con¬ 
vinced that what real fanners think and feel 
will win the world for democracy. 


Inlaiid Waterways Face New Demands 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I wish to submit 
an article by Mr. John L. Springer, pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star of 
date May 13, 1951, as follows: 

Inland Waterways Face New Demands 
(By John L. Springer) 

Once again the national defense effort Is 
putting pressure on the Nation's transport 
facilities. And once again a heavy burden 
Is falling on the unsung branch of trans¬ 
portation—the Inland waterways. 

In World War I the railroads were over¬ 
whelmed with ehlpmei ts. So much war 
material piled up In freight yards that the 
success of the war effort Itself was Jeopard¬ 
ized. In desperation Army engineers began 
to exploit the almost forgotten Inland rivers 
and canals. The freight bottleneck was 
broken. 

In the early days of World War II Nazi 
submarines lurking off the Atlantic coast 
sank so much allied seagoing shipping that 
desperate measures again had to be taken. 
Once more shippers turned to the Inland 
waterways and another crlsU war averted. 

America's watery roads now face new de¬ 
mands. There are 27.500 miles of them— 
equivalent in length to seven coast-to-coaet 
railroads. Slightly lees than half of this 
total is taken up by the vast Mississippi 
system, with the 80 navigable rivers and 
canals which flow into it. The Atlantic 
coast and Gulf of Mexico coast rivers make 
up much of the remainder and the Pacific 
coast rivers are also a factor. The Great 
Lakes are not included. 

In 1940 these waterways carried an esti¬ 
mated 170,000,000 tons of freight. 

Often barges are wired together to form 
a floating freight train. These barges may 
carry as much as 3,000 tons of freight each- 
coal and oil barges, carriers with tier after 
tier of new automobiles en route to show¬ 
rooms. ore barges heading for steel mills, 
barges with assorted cargoes like sand, 
chemicals, and sugar. Twenty of these 
barges In a train will measure more than a 
thousand feet long—longer than the Queen 
Elizabeth, 

Paradoxically, shipping by inland water¬ 
way Is one of the oldest ways of delivering 
freight in the United States and also one 
of the newest. In pioneer days, before the 
days of railroads and trucks, most freight 
went by water. Those were the days when 
the Mississippi was Jam-packed with traffic. 

Then in the case of most of them, weeds 
sprang high along their banks and silt settled 


on their bottoms. Almost nobody cared. 
When the World War I crisis came, however. 
Army engineers dredged and widened the 
channels. Since then the inland waterways 
have increased in their importance to the 
national economy. 

Stop the Shipment of Strategic Materials 
and War Goods to the Chinese Reds by 
Our European Allies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW -TERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, It 
Is time drastic action was taken by our 
Nation to stop the shipment of strategic 
war material to the Red Chinese by our 
so-called European allies. Already we 
have supplied the fighting forces in the 
Korean war. Little or no help has come 
from the United Nations. This situa¬ 
tion is bad enough, but, it is made even 
worse by the help that is given our 
enemies by shipping strategic war ma¬ 
terial either direct to the Red Chinese, 
or. indirectly through Russia and its 
satellites. This situation was brought 
to the attention of our State Depart¬ 
ment in the summer of 1950, shortly 
after the Korean war started, but it 
has been permitted to continue all of 
the intervening months. In the mean¬ 
time we have suffered 60,000 or more 
casualties. Our first duty is to our 
American boys. If European nations 
cannot be depended upon to help us they 
should at least be required to stop help¬ 
ing our enemies. 

I have included as part of my re¬ 
marks, in accordance with the consent 
granted, paragraphs 7, 8. and 9 of the 
Foreign Letter, No. 1673, of the Whaley- 
Eaton Service, dated May 8, 1951. It 
reads as follows: 

7. Only now arc the European allies get¬ 
ting around to banning the sale of strategic, 
as well as direct war goods, to tlie Chinese 
Reds, No Buccostful effort has been made 
anywhere to halt the smuggling of all man¬ 
ner oi critical materials and specialized ma¬ 
chine tools behind the iron curtain. Britain 
has reversed her position in the U. N. on a 
strategic blockade of China This is. in 
part, due to the Internal outcry over heavy 
British casualties in the recent counter¬ 
offensive in Korea. The Grenadiers report¬ 
edly have suffered 1,000 casualties. 

8 . A complete and successful embargo on 
th^ movement on only a lew items into 
Russia could cripple the Communist war 
effort. Best information available is that 
the 8ovl*it does not have sufficient domestic 
supplies of tantalum, molybdenum, chro¬ 
mium. tungsten, cobalt, or nickel. Without 
these commodities she cannot produce 
armor plate, hlgh-temperature steels needed 
in Jet engines, cutting tools, gun barrels, 
armor-piercing projectiles, much csseutlal 
electronics gear—in fact, most of the weap¬ 
ons of war. These are the things Russia 
will pay any amount for In any quantity 
from whatever source, as well as ball bear¬ 
ings, industrial diamonds, specialized ma¬ 
chinery and plans and specifications of the 
West's newest industrial machinery and 
techniques. 
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0. Throughout much of Europe, smuggling 
is on such a scale as to have the appearance 
of legality. Even through legitimate trade 
channels there are still many serious leaks. 
Both Switzerland and Sweden, of course, are 
neutral. Many exports, banned to Red com¬ 
munities by the United States, are not 
banned by other Pact countries. For in¬ 
stance, Russia has on order more than 80 
merchant vessels, including oil tankers. 
Most of them are being built in EGA coun- 
trles—Allied-Hshlpyards. 


Appeasement of Communism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, there 
have been many loose charges of ap¬ 
peasement during the course of recent 
discussion of foreign policy. In a recent 
editorial the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a 
great newspaper, marshaled a very com¬ 
pact set of pertinent facts which merit 
attention in this respect. Because of 
the particular enlightenment it affords 
at this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

So Much Nonsense 

Commonest of the charges against the Tru¬ 
man administration from the minority party 
orators these days Is that the Government’s 
policy is one of "appeasement of commu¬ 
nism." 

This complaint is repeated and repeated by 
opposition speakers who have their eyes on 
1962. It is echoed so often that some peo¬ 
ple may be coming to believe it solely be¬ 
cause of the frequent reiteration. 

For example. Senator Taft made it a major 
part of his theme when he debated foreign 
policy with Senator Douglas, of Illinois, be¬ 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi¬ 
tors. In view of the record, the Ohio Re¬ 
publican said that he was afraid the admin¬ 
istration was getting ready to "appease” the 
Reds in the Pacific. 

Since there Is so much talk of appeasers, 
appeasing, and appeasement, why not have 
a look at the facts and see how well—or 
how poorly—founded the charges are? 

After a careful check of the record since 
Harry S. Truman entered the White House 
6 years ago, we conclude that there are five 
American entries of transcendent importance 
in the field of foreign affairs. These are the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, the Ber¬ 
lin airlift, the Atlantic pact and the stand 
to stop military aggression in Korea. 

Let us examine each briefly and see how It 
fits in with the charge that the United States 
Government now is engaged in a policy of 
appeasement of communism, 

1. Truman doctrine: Announced March 12, 
1947, by the Executive in a historic address 
to Congress, it called for $400,000,000 In aid 
and American military and economic ad¬ 
visers to stop the spread of militant commu¬ 
nism in Europe. Particularly Mr. Truman 
proposed immediate help for Greece and 
Turkey, then under heavy Soviet pressure. 
By this doctrine It became the policy of the 
United States "to support free peoples who 


are resisting attempted eubjugatlon by armed 
minorities or outside presstue.'* 

Just where Is the appeasement In that? 

2. Marshall plan: Proposed June 5, 1947, 
at Harvard by George C. Marshall, then Sec¬ 
retary of State, the European Recovery Act 
became law December 17 the same year. The 
enacting session of Congress was one which 
Mr. Truman called October 23. expressly to 
consider and pass legislation to help Euro¬ 
pean nations build up their economy so as to 
resist Communist infiltration and propagan¬ 
da. The first ECA appropriation was for 
$540,000,000 to shore up China, France. Italy, 
and Austria, all then under heavy pressure 
from the Kremlin and its agents. 

Senator Taft, In the Senate Friday, ad¬ 
mitted that the State Department has stood 
firm against communism In Europe, but 
argued that "appeasement" has been the 
policy in Asia. The fact Is that our Govern- 
nent In the 4 years afier VJ-day gave 
Chiang Kai-shek loans and grants totaling 
more than $2,000,000,000. In addition we 
turned over to Chiang for his fight against 
the Communists arms that originally cost us 
more than a billion dollars. As Senator 
McMahon said, we gave Chiang enough arms 
to equip 39 divisions, and artillery and planes 
besides. 

Just how was that the work of appeasers? 

3. Berlin airlift: When the Communists 
threw a land blockade around Berlin, the 
Truman administration surmounted it by 
building an air bridge from West Germany to 
the American. British, and French sectors of 
the beleaguered city. Begun June 26. 1948, 
the airlift of more than 275,000 flights cost 
the United States some $300,000,000 and the 
British about $40,000,000. Seventy airmen 
lost their lives in accidents incident to the 
heroic efforts to keep the Allied parts of 
Berlin supplied with wood and fuel. When 
the airlift was completed, September 30,1949, 
it had been in operation for 15 months. 

Just how was that a demonstration of ap¬ 
peasement? 

4. Atlantic Pact: Made public March 18, 
1949, this treaty joined the signatory Atlantic 
area nations in a common security agreement 
to last at least 20 years. Members pledged 
themselves that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
them all. The parties also declared that 
they will maintain and develop their indi¬ 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. In the event of such attack, all 
member nations pledged to assist the party 
or parties attacked forthwith, with armed 
force. 

Just how did that take on the color of 
appeasement? 

5. Korean defense: When the Korean Com¬ 
munists crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, 
June 25. 1950, the United States took the 
lead at the U. N. in gathering the strength 
of free nations against the naked Red ag¬ 
gression. Almost at once American air and 
naval forces were put on the side of the 
South Korean defenders. In a few days. 
American ground troops were sent in. For 9 
months the war har. raged and more than 
60,000 casualties have been suffered by the 
United States. Only the two World Wars 
and the Civil War have brought this Nation 
more battle losses. And tragically, more are 
still to come. 

Just in what way Is this appeasement? 

These questions, of course,’ require no an¬ 
swers. This record speaks for Itself. Let 
Senator Taft and the other 1952 political 
hopefuls shout "appeasement" all they like. 
They only measure themselves when they 
do it. 

The Truman administration has Its 
faults—all too many faults. But appeasing 
communism Is not one of them. 

To say BO is to prate so much political non¬ 
sense. 


Tbe Foreign Policy Diipnte 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from a very interesting and instructive 
interview on foreign policy given by the 
Senator from West Virginia I Mr. Kil¬ 
gore], and broadcast over 10 West Vir¬ 
ginia radio stations on May 13. 1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Excerpt on Poreion Policy Prom Radio 
Interview With Senator Harley M. Kil¬ 
gore Over 10 West Virginia Stations on 
May 13. 1951 

Announcer. Now, Senator Kilgore, what 
about the foreign-policy debate? 

Senator Kilgore. My firm belief is that the 
main issue In the foreign-policy dispute Is 
simply this: Can we afford at this time to 
follow Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s military 
recommendations regarding our policy in 
Asia or should we continue to pursue our 
present global strategy? Prom all of the facts 
I have been able to obtain—and I might say 
they come from supporters of both policies— 
I have reached the conclusion that we should 
take every honorable step to avoid an all- 
out war with Red China at this time. This 
Is not an easy course of action. It is one 
that requires clear thinking, patience, and 
courage. Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, set forth his views on this great 
Issue In clear, concise terms. Testifying be¬ 
fore the Joint meeting of the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
he emphasized, and I quote; 

"This fundamental divergence Is one of 
Judgment as to the proper course of action 
to be followed by the United States." 'Then 
he said: "This divergence arises from the 
Inherent difference between the position of a 
field commander, whose mission is limited to 
a particular area and a particular antagonist, 
and the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the President, 
Who are responsible for the total security of 
the United States, and who, to achieve and 
maintain this security, must weigh our In¬ 
terests and objectives in one part of the 
globe with those in other areas of the world 
BO as to attain the best over-all balance." 

Announcer. Senator, I do not wish to in¬ 
terrupt. but Judging from the letters from 
many people throughout the Nation, there is 
a great question as to where this global policy 
Will lead us In terms of the Korean war. 

Senator Kilgore. Yes; I know that some 
people in and out of the Congress arc saying 
that the administration is following an 
appeasement policy in Asia. I wish to 
emphasize in the strongest manner I know 
how that I disagree completely with that 
view. By and large this charge comes from 
officials who have opposed our foreign policy 
since the end of World War II. The late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, a truly great 
statesman, was bitterly opposed by many of 
these same people. In recent days both 
President Truman and General Marshall have 
emphasized that "our objective in Korea 
continues to be the defeat of the aggres¬ 
sion and the restoration of peace." In bis 
testimony, General Marshall pointed out that 
In our efforts to confine the conflict to 
Korea and to prevent Its spreading Into a 
third world war, we stand allied with a great 
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majority of the members of the United 
Nations. He reviewed the Korean situation 
in theee words: 

*‘Our efforts have succeeded In thwarting 
the aggressors in Korea, and In stemming the 
tide of aggression in southeast Asia and 
elsewhere throughout the world. Our efforts 
in Korea have given us some sorely needed 
time and Impetus to accelerate the building 
of our defenses and thoee of our allies 
against the threatened onslaught of Soviet 
imperialism." 

Announcer. Senator, from all indications, 
that last statement will be debated vigor¬ 
ously in Congress. What do you think will 
be the outcome? 

Senator Kilgore. First, let me explain that 
I have always said that I thought a vigorous 
foreign policy debate—conducted on a basis 
of Issues rather than passions and personali¬ 
ties—would be a fine thing for the country. 

I hope that every American will carefully 
weigh the possible consequences of General 
MacArthiu-’s policies before reaching a de¬ 
cision on this vital issue. Certainly every 
American should consider very carefully 
these words of General Marshall. He said; 

"General Mac Arthur would have us, on 
our own initiative, carry the conflict beyond 
Korea against the mainland of Communist 
China, both from the sea and from the air. 
He would have us accept the rick involved 
not only In an extension of the war with 
Red China, but in all-out war with the So¬ 
viet Union. He would have us do this even 
at the expense of losing our allies and wreck¬ 
ing the coalition of free peoples throughout 
the world. He would have us do this even 
though the effect of such action might ex¬ 
pose Western Europe to attack bv the mil¬ 
lions of Soviet troops poised in Middle and 
Eastern Europe." 

r- a time of crisis there is a natural 
tendency on the part of some people to 
seek some easy way out. All too often wo 
have followed such a course prior to World 
War II. and I think the consequences of 
those actions should be clear by now, I 
pray that we will not get ourselves Into the 
position of going it alone In Asia. I am 
afraid that if our Nation should decide to 
adopt that type of program, we would suffer 
terrible consequences. Let me quote briefly 
from a recent speech of President Truman 
on that score. Ee said: "If we go it alone 
In Asia, we may der.troy the unity of the 
free nations against aggression. Our Euro¬ 
pean allies are nearer to Russia than we are. 
They are in far greater danger. If we act 
without regard to the danger that faces 
them, they may act without regard to the 
dangers that we face. Going it alone 
brought the world to the disaster of World 
War II. We cannot go it alone in Asia and 
go it In company t f Europe. The whole idea 
of going it alone is the opposite of everything 
we have stood for and worked for since World 
War II. In this way. going it alone in Asia 
might wreck the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the whole system of col¬ 
lective security we are helping to set up.” 

Announcer. But. Senator, there is another 
school of thought—^judging by many of the 
letters to Congress—that charges the admin¬ 
istration with bungling and failure In the 
whole fleld of foreign policy. Basically, this 
belief Is that we have spent a grea\ deal of 
money In Europe with little or nothing to 
show for it. 

Senator Kilgore. I disagree completely. I 
well remember the great cry that the United 
Nations could not succeed. I well remem¬ 
ber the great cry against the Marshall plan, 
the IVuman doctrine of aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and the lesser cry against the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Since the end of World War n our na¬ 
tional policy, shaped by those who have the 
responsibility for our national survival, with 
little help from those who sit back waiting 


for a chance to criticize, our national policy 
has been shaped In terms of two long-range 
objectives. These objectives are. In brief, the 
containment and eventual suppression of 
Communist aggression, and the prevention, 
if possible, of a third world war. This has 
been, of necessity, a global policy. It has 
had to take into consideration our total 
resources and what we are able to do on a 
World-Wide scale. It has been a policy which 
had to be shaped and carried out with cool 
determination, and with intelligent and in¬ 
formed realism. The first great step was the 
application of the Truman doctrine In Greece 
and Turkey. This policy prevented the Com¬ 
munists from enguiflng those two countries. 
The second great step was the development 
and application of the Marshall plan. 

This program has been very successful. It 
enabled the democratic nations of Western 
Europe to thwart strong Communist move¬ 
ments that threatened to take over—not 
through external aggression—but through 
internal weakne.^s that grew out of the war. 
The third great step has been our effort to 
stem Communist aggression In Korea. 

Announcer. Senator, many letters to Con¬ 
gress ask. Can we afford to continue such a 
policy? Can we afford to continue pouring 
out our national resources? Can we con¬ 
tinue to build up our Armed Forces without 
wrecking our economy? 

Senator Kilgore. My personal view Is that 
we must not relax. The consequences would 
be very dangerous. We must continue to 
build up our defenses; we must continue to 
strengthen our allies. If we had followed 
the policies of thase who have opposed these 
great measures, we would today—this very 
day—be without allies of any strength. Wo 
would be living In a world in which the Iron 
curtain had moved ever closer to us, taking 
over nation after nation. 


The MacArthnr ControTeny 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, for 
further clarification of one phase of the 
controversy over General MacArthur, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “No*^. My Respon.sibility.’* 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on May 5. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Not My RESPONSinn.irv 

Senator Brien McMahon brought out per¬ 
haps the most telling point of the MacArthur 
hearings. When General MacArthur was ex¬ 
plaining his view that the Korean war can 
be expanded without provoking direct Soviet 
Intervention, Senator McMahon asked him 
how he proposed to defend the Nation If his 
hunch should turn out to be mistaken. 
General MacArthur replied. 

"That doesn’t happen to be my responsi¬ 
bility, Senator. My responBlbllitles were in 
the Pacific, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the various agencies of this Government 
are working day and night for an over-all 
solution to the global problem.” 

Later Senator McMahon, pursuing the Idea 
that an expansion of the war In Asia might 
lead to a further expansion of it into Eu¬ 
rope, asked the general if he considered the 


Allies ready today to withstand an attack 
in Western Europe. General MacArthur 
replied: 

"Senator, I have asked you severe! times 
not to Involve me In anything except my 
own area. My concepts on global defense 
are not what I am here to teptlfy on. I do 
not pretend to be the authority now on those 
things. When I was the Chief of Staff 20 
years ago, that was my problem and 1 would 
have answered it. The Chief of Staff or 
others here are the ones to answer that 
query, not me." 

There is the controversy in a nutshell. A 
decision to expand the Korean v/ar cannot 
possibly be taken solely as a Pacific theater 
decision. Its implications are globr.l in 
scope, yet General MacArthur 1b not willing 
to arsume responsibility for the global con¬ 
sequences which might flow from the deci¬ 
sion he advocates. 

As we have often said. General MacArthur 
had every right to present privately to his 
superiors his own views on global as well a.s 
theater strategy. He w^as grievously n^ls- 
taken in carrying the controver.*^y into the 
political arena when he was overruled. He 
displays a heedless lack of restraint when he 
describes ns "all tommyrot" President Tru¬ 
man’s statement that the general prevented 
Central Intelligence Agency from operating 
in his theater until last January. This re¬ 
port has come not only from Prebldent Tru¬ 
man but Irom other well-informed sources, 
and the country is entitled to a better answer 
from General MacArthur than an expletive. 

Apart from the methods he has cho.scn to 
use. General MacArthur must be judged on 
the merits of the course he advocates. It is 
a course of expanded Asian war regardlcrs of 
the consequences. General MacArthur re¬ 
gards anything else—even the limited war 
we are now fighting—as appcaBcmeiit. He 
believes that war must be total, that v/ar is 
the ultimate process of politics, and ho 
says plainly that once a nation has gone to 
war, "you must trust the military" to make 
the vital decisions. 

This is a concept so foreign to the whole 
American tradition that General MacArthur 
has done the country a service by explain¬ 
ing so frankly the philosophic background of 
his views. 


Victory in the War in Korea 


E^riENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or NEW HAMP.SHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
A Will To Win. which appeared in the 
May 14 edition of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Will To Win 

A will to win is a wonderful thing to have 
In a fight. If you don’t have It, as everyone 
knows from common experience, you are 
likely to get your ears beat off. 

As everyone also knows or ought to know, 
a will to win is precisely what has been lack¬ 
ing lately In this country. The fashion is to 
say that It has been lacking in Washington. 
In the State Department, in the Pentagon, at 
the White House—and among the other 
countries of the free alliance. But the lack 
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goes a lot deeper and has been a lot closer to 
home than that. Right dovm to the roots of 
our country, among the people of the United 
States, there has been a prevailing lack of a 
wUl to win the biggest fight that has ever 
engaged mankind. 

Americans and their Gk)vernment have had 
the will to do many things. To fight com¬ 
munism. To resist aggression. To prevent 
war. To join with other nations in what 
the President recently called the "high prin¬ 
ciple” of collective security. But the ac¬ 
tions. policies, and purposes expressed in 
these and similar phrases have not added 
up to a will to win the struggle with the 
Communist enemy, whether in Korea or in 
the world at large. On the contrary they 
more often than not have been avenues of 
eccape from the very thought of having 
to win. 

Now all that is changing. A will to win— 
to win the battle in Korea; and to win the 
world struggle, in Its several forms—is un¬ 
mistakably shaping up in this country. It 
is shaping up slowly, with all the thought, 
the care, the hesitations called for by the 
burdens and the risks Involved. But the 
time is near when a will to overcome the 
Communist enemy and win the world strug¬ 
gle may fairly be said to be the manifest will 
of America. 

OUR MAIN ENEMY 

This growth of national purpose Is occur¬ 
ring in a very American way. A vast amount 
of noise accompanies it, causing some con¬ 
cern at home and much trepidation around 
the world. At such times faith and percep¬ 
tion are needed—the kind of faith that as¬ 
sumes a healthy and fruitful outcome; and 
the perception to note and heed certain signs 
and characteristics of American debate which 
In the current instance point to a beneficial 
outcome. 

One such sign is the emergence of in¬ 
dividuals who have come to be symbols of 
a particular idea. Hitherto incoherent and 
perhaps unvoiced needs and purposes crys¬ 
tallize around them. Opposing views and 
instincts crystallize against them. The re¬ 
sult. for a time, is violent and seemingly 
destructive controversy. Pundits and kin¬ 
dred sophisticates deplore the whole process, 
forgetting that the symbols can be effective 
only if they represent some trend that is 
real and strong in the country. 

The foremost symbol of a will to win is 
General Mac Arthur. At the moment, and 
by his own doing, he is especially the sym¬ 
bol of a will to win the shooting wars. When 
he testified in Washington last week the 
shooting war on his mind was the one in 
Korea. With brilliance and passion he in¬ 
sisted that this war can be won and must 
be won. He chose to duck some other points 
In a fashion which at times seemed very 
weak and unconvincing, and his enemies no 
doubt will make the most of the defects. 
But he carried the day on many, many other 
points. His biggest point of all—his inclu¬ 
sive point was that *'communlsm through¬ 
out the world” is “our main enemy”; that 
“the total power of communism through¬ 
out the world” must be diminished and 
eventually defeated; and that any objective 
short of the decisive defeat of the present 
enemy in Korea can mean nothing but a 
victory and an increase of strength for “com¬ 
munism throughout the world.” 

General MacArthur showed, among other 
things, what a will to win can do for clarity 
of mind. Billed as a man of Inclusive and 
dangerous certainty about everything under 
the sun, he turned out to have only two 
certainties—^that world communism is the 
main enemy, and that the United States 
ought to win Its fights once it gets into them. 
He refused to be certain that the Soviet 
Union is the main enemy (“I said that com¬ 


munism throughout the world was our main 
enemy”). He refused to be certain that the 
Soviet Union is hell-bent on a general war 
(so far as he could see, the Soviet Union’s 
own forces are mainly on the defensive). 
He refused to be certain that the Kremlin is 
the seat and center of enemy power (“How 
would I know?”). He refused to be certain 
that facing the fact of war with Communist 
China necessarily entails the overthrow of 
the Chinese Communist Government (“Our 
purpose • • • is to force China to • ♦ • 
stop killing our boys in Korea”). He re¬ 
fused to be certain that after a year or two 
of building up our forces we will be better 
able to deal with Soviet power than we are 
now (How can we know, ho asked with the 
wallop of common sense, that the Soviet 
Union isn’t building up faster than we are?). 

A VISION or VICTORY 

He refused, above all, to be certain that 
some of the most respected cliches of the 
day mean anything. 

“Resisting aggression.” for Instance. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur said right out that he did 
not know what it meant, and abruptly sug¬ 
gested that “resisting aggression” means 
nothing unless the purpose is to defeat the 
aggressor. 

Asked whether he believed in “collective 
security.” he did not reply with automatic 
piety that he did. Instead he twice asked 
his badgering questioner. Senator McMahon, 
“What do you mean by collective security?” 
Senator McMahon meant “a military alli¬ 
ance to keep the peace.” Merely by rais¬ 
ing the question. General MacArthur left 
the revolutionary impression that “collec¬ 
tive security” may just possibly mean noth¬ 
ing at all—until and unless it means a col¬ 
lective effort to overcome the common enemy. 

As General MacArthur knows better thair 
moat, the decisive conflict and the decisive 
victory may be won by the side which is 
at its best in the nonshooting, or cold war. 
So far he has chosen to let others bespeak 
and symbolize the will to win that kind of 
war. In this respect, a perfect counterpoint 
to General MacArthur is provided by Paul 
Hoffman. His war—the war he understands, 
prefers, and hopes to make the only war—is 
the cold war. He has just written a book 
about it, wishfully mistltllng it Peace Can 
Be Won (Doubleday, New York: $2.50). More 
than any other American in public life, Paul 
Hoffman typifies the will to win his kind of 
war and the United States is lucky to have 
him around. The country would be fortu¬ 
nate if more Americans really understood 
his vision of victory. 

A sign of the times is that President Tru¬ 
man is at last constrained to say that he, 
too, wants to win. For the very first time 
in his painful progression from a fixed be¬ 
lief in "no war” to the reluctant recog¬ 
nition of “some war," the President last week 
used the verb “to win” in connection with 
the contest for freedom. Referring to rec¬ 
ommended measures of military, economic, 
and political warfare, he said, “All these ele¬ 
ments are essential to enable us to win the 
kind of struggle that the Kremlin has 
brought about.” 

In the same document—a letter explain¬ 
ing his latest defense budget—the President 
nevertheless held forth the same old balder¬ 
dash of limited necessity and limited na¬ 
tional effort. So long as the President and 
those around him deal in such Inadequacies, 
he cannot expect to have the belief and con¬ 
fidence of the country when he speaks of 
winning. For leadership, and for the ex¬ 
pression of what is right and needful, the 
country must continue to look Instead to 
the MacArthurs, to the Hoffmans, and to the 
brave men who are dying without reward in 
Korea. 


Seventy Yeart Yoiinf 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BOGQS of Louisiana. Mr. Speal?- 
er, several days ago Paul Wooton cele¬ 
brated his seventieth birthday. 

Paul Wooton is universally loved in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

As the Washington Post pointed out in 
an editorial, he is indeed a newspaper¬ 
man’s newspaperman. Throughout his 
long service he has subscribed to the 
code of honesty and fairness. I have 
never heard a person question the ac¬ 
curacy of a Paul Wooton story. He has 
never been too busy to lend a helping 
hand, to give a word of advice, or to write 
a line of praise. 

When Mrs. Boggs and I first came to 
Washington, 11 years ago, he and his 
lovely \.lfe, who has since passed to her 
reward, helped us find a place to live. 
His life epitomizes the noble thought 
that "it is better to give than to receive.” 

Not only has he brought honor and 
credit to himself, but he has also added 
tremendously to the prestige of the great 
newspaper he so ably represents, the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Mr. Speaker, several days ago my col¬ 
league, Hon. Frank Smith, incorporated 
in the Record the Post editorial entitled 
“Seventy Years Young.” It was a beauti¬ 
ful tribute. 


Hoover Commifsion Recommendationi 
for the Post Office Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, healthy 
criticism is a good thing for individuals 
and for Government agencies. It is in 
this spirit, that we constantly try to im¬ 
prove the various departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, that I call attention to the fol¬ 
lowing newsletter written by Mr. Louis 
F. Fowler, director of the United Busi¬ 
ness Service, recommending adoption of 
the Hoover Commission recommenda¬ 
tions for the Post Office Department: 

April 7, 1961. 

Here’s your first quarter Index and a visit 
over mall service. 

I guess this is the first letter I’ve ever 
written to you, our clients, where I griped 
about anything, but when it comes to the 
present mall service, what else can one do? 

Many of you have written me about the 
poor delivery service of our reports. We use 
first-class mail, and it is metered to expedite 
post-office handling. 

It has been my privilege to serve off and 
on on the Postal Facilities Committee of the 
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Boston Obftmber of Commerce, twice as 
chairman. This, plus the fact that I have 
kept In close contact with postal affairs for 
the past 37 years, as we of the United Busl« 
ness Service are among Boston’s largest mall 
users. In fact, the local post office has told 
us that we rank Mo. 1 as far as the volume 
of air mall going out of Boston Is concerned. 

We have written out Congressmen to get 
back of the nonpartisan report of the Hoover 
Commission, which would result In higher 
efficiency, lower costs, and service to the 
American public to which they are entitled 
from their post office. I am sure you will not 
accuse me of playing politics when 1 mge 
you to do the same. 

We do not go to press uncil after the close 
of the New York stock market on Friday 
in order to give you up-to-the-ralnute Infor¬ 
mation. Our pr^cB run at least until mid¬ 
night Friday, we begin Inserting the reports 
In their envelopes at 7 a. m. on Saturday, and 
start delivering them to the oost office within 
an hour. This should Insure every client 
receiving their reports the first delivery Mon¬ 
day morning, which Is the same time that 
clients located right here In Boston get 
theirs; no one can, therefore, under any 
conditions receive them before the close of 
the market on Saturday. 

In contrast to deliveries here in the United 
States—wo have clients throughout the 
world—we Just received a letter from a client 
In Switzerland telling us that by air mail ho 
receives the reports on Monday. 

We do know, however, because of our close 
contact with the Boston poet office, that our 
weekly reports are promptly dispatched by 
them to the airlines and the railway mail 
each Saturday. We tie them In bundles and 
deliver them ourselves in regular mall bags 
to the post office. 

We certainly do everything we can to start 
the reports promptly on their way, so If you 
don’t receive them promptly, 1 hope you will 
complain to your local post office. With 
enough complaints, this present unsatisfac¬ 
tory postal situation should, at least. Im¬ 
prove somewhat. 

Cordially, 

Louis F, Fowler, 
Director of Service. 


State of Israel: Annheriary Statement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today Is 
the third anniversary of the State of 
Israel. Wherever the ideas of independ¬ 
ence, liberty, freedom are held as cher¬ 
ished human possessions, Israel’s inde¬ 
pendence day Is an event of Importance. 
It is especially significant for us In this 
country because we had a great deal to 
do with the creation of Israel. Israeli 
leaders had not only oui* sympathy and 
support but they also had material and 
financial aid from this country. 

This assistance was extended willingly 
and generously in the knowledge that it 
was for a good cause—the rescue of a 
victimized and distressed people and the 
restoration of their homeland. 

In terms of years the history of the 
Republic of Israel is short indeed, but in 


terms of sheer accomplishments that 
brief history is extraordinary. Three 
years ago, at the time of the Israeli dec. 
laration of independence, the area of 
the country was circumscribed, having 
only 5,000 square miles with some 600,000 
inhabitants. Today its area is more than 
8,000 square miles and the population 
exceeds 1,250,000. The annual rate of 
Immigrants exceeds 200,000. In this task 
of repatriation and settlement, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Israel has worked most con¬ 
scientiously. Every effort has been made 
and is being made to rescue suffering and 
destitute Jews from European and middle 
eastern countries. Of the immigrants 
totaling more than 600,000. about half 
have come—or fled—from the iron-cur¬ 
tain countries. More than 100,000 were 
brought In from Arab countries. Out 
of the “blood, sweat, and tears” the new 
Republic of Israel is being built as a 
model of progress and democracy in the 
Middle East. Let us hope that they will 
have the peace which Is so necessai*y to 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Jews have always looked forward to the 
regaining of their historic homeland. 
During their centuries-long life in Dias¬ 
pora they have devoutly cherished this 
deep-seated hope. Through their per¬ 
severing efforts and their sacrifices, they 
have at last attained their goal. Let us 
hope, on this third anniversary of inde¬ 
pendence. the Republic of Israel will grow 
strong and prosperous and become a 
powerful factor for peace and progress 
In the Near East. 


Teaching the American Way of Life 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the country an editorial written by 
Robert D. Lynn, editor of the Shield and 
Diamond, the official publication of the 
Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. In my opin¬ 
ion, it provides some food for thought for 
all those connected with the great pro¬ 
fession of education—whether it be as 
educators; as school, college, or univer¬ 
sity administrators: as members of 
boards of education, or trustees and 
regents of higher Institutions of learn¬ 
ing; or as members of parent-teacher 
associations. It might also be read re¬ 
flectively by those whose financial con¬ 
tributions comprise the great endow¬ 
ments which enable public institutions to 
serve a noble purpose. In brief, this edi¬ 
torial points up the fact that it is essen¬ 
tial to follow through on the business of 
education in order to make certain that 
what is taught is designed to preserve 
and protect America, and to enrich its 
blessings, rather than to destroy the 
faith of our fathers and the capacity to 
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appreciate those things about this coun¬ 
try which are fundamentally sound and 
right. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Professor, Are You Teachinq the American 
Way of Lite? 

(By Robert D. Lynn) 

Many fine youths have entered our Insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning expecting our 
democratic way of life as the routine way 
and the benefits of our democracy as fruits 
to be expected and enjoyed without thanks. 
During their university years they progress 
a step forward and become vocally critical of 
various democratic Institutions and practices 
under the learned proddlngs and cynicisms 
of many professors who spend the major part 
of their time destroying rather than strength¬ 
ening our great democracy. 

This Is no Idle generalization. The results 
of the general trend in higher education in 
recent years toward such cynical criticism 
is graphically Illustrated In statements made 
by several highly Intelligent American citi¬ 
zens who have professed to following the 
Communist Party line. In his profound ad¬ 
dress before the All American Conference to 
Combat Communism. United States Senator 
Karl E. Mundt, urged that every school in 
American Include in its curriculum one 
course In “What’s Right With America.” 
He graphically Indicated the need for such 
a course by reporting the testimony of Min 
Ell .abeth Bentley before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-Amcrlcan Activities. 

Senator Mundt stated: 

“I never want to have to listen again to 
what I heard from the lips of Miss Elizabeth 
Bentley, when our House Committee on Un- 
Amcrlcan Activities was conducting the In¬ 
vestigation and I serving as chairman. J. 
Edgar Hoover says that she Is the smartest 
woman spy ever to work in our country. She 
had under her domination a young man in 
the Commerce Department who was passing 
on the strategic aspect of our export of arms 
to Russia. One of Miss Bentley’s boy friends 
confessed to the committee that he was 
giving her money but that It was not for 
Communist dues; thot he was simply sub¬ 
scribing to the Communist Dally Worker for 
himself and some of the lads over at his 
rooming house. That was his defense; that 
Is, If such an admission can be called a de¬ 
fense. 

“So I asked Miss Bentley one day: 

“ ‘Tell me, Miss Bentley, how In the world 
did you become an American spy working 
for the Communist government?’ 

"Pulchritudinous, pleasant, personable, 
from a fine old Republican. New England 
banking family, she had all the advantages 
of a public school education, a graduate of 
Vassar and of Columbia—how did she be¬ 
come a Communist? 

“She said: 

“ ‘Senator, let me tell you that In all my 
educational career, grade school, high school, 
college, and graduate school. I never had a 
single professor or teacher ever talk to mo 
with enthusiasm about the virtues and 
values of the American system and without 
some kind of carping criticism that destroyed 
the glamor of the whole thing. Each of my 
teachers had a “yes-but” approach to our 
American virtues and each found as much 
to criticize or condemn in our environment 
as he found to praise. So when a Columbia 
University professor of mine took me to a 
Communist cell meeting, I heard a man for 
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the first time In my life talking about poli¬ 
tics, about economics, and about govern¬ 
ment with a gleam in his eye. with enthusi¬ 
asm in his voice and with the force of a 
person who Is convinced his way is right. 
Thus I was an easy push-over and I joined 
up with the Communists.’ 

“Whittaker Chambers and others have told 
us similar stories of how early school train¬ 
ing had failed to Impress upon them the 
virtues and values of our American success 
formula of freedom. As you all know. Alger 
Hiss was convicted by a jury of his peers here 
in New York City of perjuring himself by 
lying about his faithfulness to America and 
his fidelity to communism which led him to 
steal secret State Department papers and de¬ 
liver them to a Communist espionage appa¬ 
ratus of which Chambers was one of the 
main operatives. 

“The question Is, who Is responsible for 
Alger Hiss? I don’t believe Harvard Uni¬ 
versity can escape all responsibility. 1 don’t 
believe his mentor there escaped by securing 
high judicial position either. Columbia 
University cannot escape all responsibility 
for Henry Julian Wadlelgh. Hiss and Wad- 
lelgh were smart young men whose minds be¬ 
came perverted some place in the educational 
mill. It seems to me that In a college or 
university there Is a responsibility to turn 
out citizens who are sound and who are 
right and who are patriots." 

This Is a serious charge, Professor. Is your 
teaching today responsible for some future 
Bentley or Hiss? Do you teach your stu¬ 
dents to became "citizens who are sound and 
who are right and who are patriots?" 


Gromyko’s Behavior 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks. I include 
an editorial from a recent issue of the 
Evening Star: 

Gromyko’s Behavior 

For more than a month now, In a dreary 
grind of dreary sessions, the deputies of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers have been meet¬ 
ing in Paris to work out an agenda for a full- 
dress Anglo-French-American-Russlan con¬ 
ference to ease international tensions. But 
the net result of their efforts to date Is 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Andrei 
Gromyko, the Soviet delegate, has seen to 
that. He has been at his ugly best In put¬ 
ting on an act that seems to make such a 
gathering virtually Impossible. 

At any rate. It Is difficult to see how 
anything short of a complete change In 
Gromyko’s behavior can save the Paris meet¬ 
ing from blowing up in a way that will end 
whatever hope may still exist for a big four 
conference. His threats, his Insults, his in¬ 
solence, his unparalleled invective, and espe¬ 
cially his contemptible remarks about our 
American and allied United Nations forces 
in Korea have done such violence to the 
rules of diplomacy and simple, human de¬ 
cency that the western representatives can 
hardly put up with much more of the same 
without practicing the virtue of patience to 
the point of downright silliness. It is all 


well and good to make allowances for cer¬ 
tain types of boors, but when they display 
their boorishness as if It were a mark of 
statesmanship, they have no right to be 
heard with forbearance. 

There Is no doubt, of course, that Gro¬ 
myko’s snarling conduct conforms with orders 
he has received from Moscow. He has made 
himself deliberately obnoxious (he has a 
personality naturally well suited to the role) 
because that Is the way the men of the 
Kremlin want him to be. Their exact rea¬ 
son for this is anybody’s guess, but the 
Indications are that If they were sincere 
last November when they first proposed the 
big fofir conference, something has since 
happened to make them change their minds. 
Quite obviously their Deputy Foreign Min. 
ister In Paris Is not behaving as if they 
really wished to hold one. Unless he puts 
an end soon to his Insufferable nastiness, 
the western delegates ought to pack up their 
bags and head for home. 


Salary Increases for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter and resolu¬ 
tion: 

State of Ilunois, 

Office of thf. Secretary of State, 

Springfield, May 11, 1951. 
Hon. Melvin Price. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: In compliance with 
House Resolution 66, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith photostatic copy of said 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward J. Barrett, 
Secretary of State. 

House Resolution 56 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
momhers of the house that the employees 
of the United States Post Office Department 
have not received an increase In pay for some 
2 years; and 

Whereas the last pay increase. In 1949, was 
not commensurate with the Increased costs 
of living; and 

Whereas all living costs have greatly in¬ 
creased within the last several months, and 
the salaries and rates of pay of postal em¬ 
ployees are not adequate to meet the high 
costs of living; and 

Whereas there now Is pending before the 
Congress of the United States a bill or bills 
to raise the salaries and wages of postal em¬ 
ployees: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty-seventh General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we respecfully request 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to provide realistic salary in¬ 
creases for postal employees; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to each 


United States Senator and Congressman from 
the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, May 10,1061. 

Warren L. Wood, 

Speaker, House of Representatives* 
Fred W. Ruego, 

Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Filed 1:20 p. m.. May 11, 1961. 

Edward J. Barrett, 

Secretary of State, 


The Interaational Situation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALZFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including with my re¬ 
marks one of the most thoughtfully 
written communications I have received 
from my constituency. I believe that 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have expressed the 
views of the average American citizen 
clearly and concisely. Their summary 
of the current International situation is 
similar to many others that I am receiv¬ 
ing daily, and I commend their com¬ 
munication to the attention of my 
colleagues; 

Menlo Park, Calif.. May 2, 1951, 
Representative Jack Z. Anderson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Anderson: Tour form 
letter in reply to our telegram re MacArthur 
has Just been received. We appreciate that 
In your press of business you found time to 
send even that acknowledgment. 

We realize that you may never have the 
time to read this letter, but since we will 
probably never have the opportunity to talk 
with you personally. It was felt that one of 
UB should try to put our collective thoughts 
into words. This is the first time we have 
ever written our Representatives In Congress 
and tried to put our political ideas on paper, 
so we hope you will find the time to read it— 
Just so you will know that .some of us try to 
think—even in our limited way. 

We have talked much pro and con since 
this furor has arisen, among our family and 
friends. Our immediate family (both sides) 
number some thirty men and women. We 
are the middle groups, in age; in Income; old 
enough to have served in World War II and 
still young enough to be called for any all- 
out military action now. Our sons, nephews 
and some brothers are now in Korea. We 
will pay for this action both in blood and 
taxes for years to come, so we naturally give 
it thought. 

First, let us say we realize that any thought 
of impeachment is out of the question; there 
are insufficient grounds, and it would be poor 
statesmanship at this time, even though 
many hotheads advocate this. 

Second, we do not question the President’s 
right to remove General MacArthur—we have 
all been In one branch of the service or an¬ 
other, and understand very well the rules 
of military conduct—provided, of course— 
that a definite breach of such conduct ac¬ 
tually occurred. What we do question la the 
humiliating manner in which this was 
done—a very poor reward for so many years 
of gallant and excelling mliltary service. 
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Tlilrd* Democrat or Republlean, we feel 
that this la a time when partisanship should 
be forgotten, for the good of our country 
should come before any thought of party 
politics. 

Fourth, we feel our present foreign policy 
as carried out by our Secretary of State Ache- 
son Is definitely not to the good of the coun¬ 
try. We do not, and never will believe In 
any form of appeasement—we question the 
right of the State Department to cater to 
the selfish desires of any foreign allied gov¬ 
ernments, when such desires are obviously 
motivated by a wish to gather the remnants 
of an already moth-eaten Empire, and par¬ 
ticularly when the several allied governments 
have shown themselves to be so politically, 
financially and militarily unstable. 

Fifth, the question of the possibility of 
war with Russia at this time, should General 
liacArthur’s recommendations be carried 
out—it is, of course, possible, but we do be¬ 
lieve highly unlikely. It Is true that the 
Soviet forces are spread over much of the 
European Continent, but—and this Is a big 
but—those forces must be kept there to keep 
the subject peoples under control, as we 
do definitely believe that If the Soviet were 
to weaken its grip In any way. the people 
of those occupied countries would rise In 
revolt and throw them out—much as they 
did the Naal forces—and well does the So¬ 
viet know this. Therefore, being forced to 
keep such a large force of arms present In 
Europe, could they spare much of a force 
and materials to meet an Asian campaign? 
It is said we are not militarily ready to meet 
such a force If loosed—we were less ready 
on December 7. 1041, but we made it. We 
have the necessary economic and industrial 
power to back such a move, and we—speak¬ 
ing lor our family—are ready to pay for it 
If the need arises. 

Sixth, how much material is being lost 
by this policy of constant advance, fall 
back, advance, fall back now going on in 
Korea? What does It do to our morale and 
that of the peoples of the world who look 
to us for guidance? Every time we fall 
back, what of our supplies and armament 
which must be left behind, to say nothing 
of the men? We know this is all consid¬ 
ered expendable—we have heard that before. 
But is it necessary expense? 

Seventh, we have many friends—Chinese- 
born In this country or not, living In this 
part of the country but who. nevertheless, 
have close contact with China. While they 
do not In many ways care for Chlang Kal- 
sh;k they feel, as we do, that the Commu¬ 
nist government Is not to be borne. Why 
not permit him to do what he can to assist 
In this struggle? This Is his enemy we are 
fighting now, as well as ours—is he not an 
ally? If and when the Communist invasion 
Is driven out of China and the people have 
had time to adjust to the advances of the 
postwar world—then It will be time for them 
to hold a free election and secure the type 
of government and leader they want, not 
what is forced upon them. 

We realize that this letter Is lengthy and 
there is more we would wish to say If we 
were able to talk with you—but it does ex¬ 
press a large part of our general feeling, and 
may let you know we do some thinking In 
the matters now before the people. We 
realize there Is a coming election, but we 
do most definitely feel that regardless of po¬ 
litical party, we must examine closely the 
record and person of the man who runs for 
the office of the President of the United 
States; It Is a burden only a very strong and 
good man could carry and we desperately 
need such a man. We must depend upon you 
In Washington to put forward such a man 
for nomination—we will do the rest. 

One last thought; What is there In the 
Marxist or Communist tenets that leads any 


thinker to believe that its believers would 
ever live peacefully side by side with more 
liberal governments? Does the lion Ue down 
with the lamb? Not In this world. 

Thank you for your past courtesies; we 
hope you will find the moment to read our 
thoughts. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mr. and Mrs. Axthur O. Tatlob. 


Retolntira of United Seciet; of Friendi 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KARL M.LeC0IIPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. SpcsikBr, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I desire to Include a 
set of resolutions recently adopted by the 
United Society of Friends Women that 
were forwarded to me by Mrs. Mary E, 
Cadwallader. an active member of the 
organization, who lives in Oskaloosa 
Iowa. 

Resolutions or the United Society or 
Frienos Women, May 1951 

Deeply concerned by the Increasing mUl- 
tarlzatlon of our country, we call upon our 
Government to replace its negative, fearful 
foreign policy with a constructive program 
worthy of a Christian nation. 

As our forefathers united diverse races, no- 
tlonalltles. and States Into one Nation living 
In peace under law. the central aim of our 
foreign policy In this second half of the 
century must be the buUdlng of such a com¬ 
munity Of the world. Without an aU-out 
positive program for world law and world 
welfare, there is a bleak future for our clvU- 
Ization. 

Specifically, we urge that our Government 
lead In strengthening and changing the 
United Nations to provide security against 
attack and war through enforceable “fool¬ 
proof disarmament" under law. 

We urge that money now spent for arma¬ 
ment be used by the United Nations to 
develop the poverty-stricken countries of 
the world. We would expand the United Na¬ 
tions organizations for refugees, agriculture. 
chUd welfare and technical assistance. The 
Pood and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization especially need 
to be developed into agencies capable of 
making a concerted attack on world hunger 
and dUease. We support the efforts of Sen¬ 
ators Bexcn McMahon and Ralph Planders 
and Congressmen Judd and Hays to bring this 
about. 

We urge that grain be sent by the United 
States to India Immediately as a gift and 
not a loan. We want our country to share 
Its surpluses generously In Christian love, 
without political strings attached. 

We urge that the United Nations ability 
to mediate disputes be used and expanded. 
We urge that the United Nations, which has 
stopped the fighting in Indonesia and Israel, 
continue to negotiate the Korean war. 

We urge that in the preeent debate on 
Korean policy the principles of civilian con¬ 
trol over the military be upheld. We deny 
that the only way to stop a war Is to win It. 
We oppose extending the war to millions of 
other people. 

We oppose the extension of conscription 
and universal military training. We doubt 
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that such measures and expanding arma¬ 
ment will Insure peace. 

We disapprove of the growing trend toward 
the garrison state as evidenced by Increasing 
pressure for loyalty oaths. Increasing military 
Influence in education, increasing restrictions 
on freedom of thought, speech and con¬ 
science. It Is unthinkable that men should 
be sent to prison In Christian Amcilca for 
conscience sake. 

We wish our country to remain an asylum 
for political and religious refugees. We op¬ 
pose barriers to immigration based solely on 
race or national origin. We urge the repeal 
of the present McCarran Act and the defeat 
of similar legislation in the future. 


NfiEpliyskal Retkenesfts at IliKtary Per- 
tmmel Dnmg tlw Pretent Emergettcy 
Are Costing the Am er ican Taxpayers 
Nearly a MMlion Dollars Annually 

REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the present emergency the American 
taxpayers are being called upon to spend 
nearly a million dollars a year on the re¬ 
tirement of military personnel for other 
than nonphysical reasons. 

For the period of 8 months starting 
July 1, 1950, to March 1, 1951, the total 
of 1,914 officers and enlisted personnel of 
our Armed Forces were retired on age 
or forced to retire. Their retirement 
pay for the 8-month period amounted 
to $605,247.38. Many of these persons 
are in their early fifties and when re¬ 
tired have no difficulty in meeting the 
physical standards for employment in 
private industry. 

I have just introduced a bill designed 
to suspend certain provisions of law with 
respect to retirement for other than 
physical reasons for members of the 
Armed Forces. My bill provides in sub¬ 
stance that notwithstanding any provi¬ 
sions of law, until June 30,1954, no mem¬ 
ber of the Armed Forces shall be com¬ 
pelled to retire or be ordered without his 
consent to inactive duty for other than 
physical reasons. 

Because of existing law, hundreds of 
duly qualified officers and enlisted per¬ 
sonnel are being retired after 30 years 
of service or on age. In addition, many 
senior officers not selected for promotion 
are also forced to retire. 

This practice of retiring military per¬ 
sonnel with pay during an emergency, 
despite the fact they are fully qualified 
for further duty, is a waste of money 
and manpower, since it not only requires 
two men to fill one job, but it also places 
both of them on the Federal payroll. 

For example, the retirement of mili¬ 
tary personnel often requires the calling 
up of reseiwes to fill such vacancies. As 
an illustration. 1 know of a Navy captain, 
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who at the age ot 51 years, was forced 
to retire recently because he failed to be 
selected for promotion to rear admiral. 
His pay at the time of retirement was 
$860.25 and after being retired he re¬ 
ceived monthly $523.68, which he will 
continue to receive for the remainder of 
his life. This officer is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy and his 
education cost the taxpayers of America 
approximately $30,000. In addition to 
the experience that he gained during his 
naval career, he attended several post¬ 
graduate schools that added another 
$10,000 to the taxpayers* bill for his edu¬ 
cation. The result of his retirement is 
that after the taxpayers spent $40,000 
on his education, at the age of 51 he was 
forced to retire because he was not se¬ 
lected for promotion to one of the few 
billets as rear admiral in the Navy. 
Thus, as a retired captain he will draw 
for the rest of his life $523.68 monthly. 

To replace the retired captain a Re¬ 
serve commander was called from ci¬ 
vilian life whose base pay monthly is 
$689.25. Therefore the total cost to the 
Government for filling the vacancy 
caused by retirement of the 51-year-old 


captain is $1,213.23 monthly. Keep in 
mind that before retirement the 51-year- 
old captain was doing the same Job for 
$360.25 monthly and in a more efficient 
manner because of his education and ex¬ 
perience. Thus, this one example alone 
discloses a waste of taxpayers' money in 
the amount of $523.68 monthly. 

This retired naval captain is only one 
of 1,914 officers and enlisted personnel of 
our Armed Forces who have retired on 
age or were forced to retire since the be¬ 
ginning of the Korean war. There is no 
doubt that many of these officers and en¬ 
listed personnel have similar case his¬ 
tories to that of the retired naval 
captain. 

The attached table gives a break¬ 
down of the 1,914 persons retired from 
our Armed Forces for other than 
physical reasons. By referring to the 
attached table you will observe that 
while these 1,914 men were on active 
duty, the total cost for their services 
was $805,156.92 monthly. Through 
their retirement, you have added $605,- 
247.38, so that the net cost to the tax¬ 
payers of filling these 1,914 vacancies 
was $1,410,404.30. 


If the provisions of my proposed bill 
had been in effect when these 1,914 per¬ 
sons were retired, a saving to the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers would have been effected 
in the sum of $605,247.38. which repre¬ 
sents their retirement pay from July 1, 
1950, to March 1, 1951, a period of 8 
months. 

Assuming that the Armed Forces will 
retire personnel at the same rate as dur¬ 
ing the period from June 25. 1950, to 
March 1, 1951, one can readily see that 
if my bill, which provides a 3-year mora- 
torium on nonphysical retirements, 
should become law, the American tax¬ 
payers will be sav^ $2,723,613.21 in a 
36-month period. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is making 
every effort to cut nonessential govern¬ 
mental expenditures to a minimum. If 
Congress will approve my bill, it will be 
possible to save nearly a million dollars 
annually and at the same time elimi¬ 
nate the necessity of calling up Reserve 
military personnel to replace Regular 
personnel retired in the prime of life 
and while qualified and physically able 
to continue their services to their 
country. 


Officers and enlisted men retired from armed services on statutory aye and length of service, June 25, 1950, to Mar, 1, 1951 


Pay grade 

Ranic 

Army 

Navy 

Marinos 

Air 

Force 

Active- 
duty pay 
i»er 

mofitli 

Retired 
pay per 
month 

Total of 
hotl» active- 
duty and 
retired pay 

Total 

Total 

BCtiVO- 

duty pay 

Total re¬ 
tired pay 

. 

Rear admiral .. 


12 


■■ 

[ $054.75 

$710.06 

$1,670. 81 

24 

$22,914.00 

$17,186.44 


Major general............. 

10 




Rear admiral». 

1 

1 

■HHHEH 

[ 82fi. 50 

010.88 

1,44<>. 38 

31 

25,621. 60 

19,216.28 

. 

Brigadiar general........ 

27 


2 


Gaotain___ . . 

131 



G08.25 

623.98 

1,222.23 

85 

268,826. 26 

201,732.30 

. 


220 

6 

20 



11 


• 684.25 

438.10 

1,022.44 

129 

75,368. 25 

66,526.61 

. 


111 

2 

6 



24 



613.00 

384.76 

897. 75 

139 

71,309.00 

63,480.26 

. 

Major. 

87 

6 

22 

. 

Lieutenant_ ___ 

4 


411.75 

331.31 

743. OC 

54 

22,234.50 

17,890.74 



40 


3 



Lieutenant (junior grade). 

1 



340.13 

261.86 

610.98 

14 

4,887.82 

3,666.90 

. 

First lleutenmt..... 

12 


1 














Second lieutenant . .. 

3 




31o. 50 

235.13 

548. 63 

3 

&40» ^0 

705.39 

ir 4rtnd3 . 

Commissioned warrant.. .. .. 

12 

] 

14 

1 

405. 00 

340.20 

814. HO 

38 

13,0146.80 
9,079. 2(» 

207, 270. 00 

0, 777.60 
6,809.40 
155,462.60 

IT 2 and 1. ....... 

Warrant . 

13 


1 

12 

340. 20 

204.00 

261.00 

220.50 

611.10 

614. 50 

26 

706 


fChief iHJtty ofBccr . 

70 


\Master sergeant ... 

315 


39 

281 

6 . 

/Petty officer, 1st class . 

3 



240. OO 

187.89 

437.79 

139 

34,736.10 

20,116.71 


1 fiergeanL first class _......_ 

/Petty oflicor, second class . 

02 

2 

6 

38 

227.85 

170.80 

398. 74 

166 

85. 544. 60 

26,068.84 


ISergeant . 



0 

00 

4 . 

/Petty ofiScer, third class . 

1 


101.10 

143.33 

334.43 

44 

8 , 408. 40 

6,306.62 


1 Corporal . 

/Seaman ... 



4 


147.00 

110.26 

257. 26 

20 

2,940.00 

^206.00 



■ 


1 

2 

2. 

/Seaman . 




120.00 

00.00 

210.00 

17 

2,040.00 

1,630.00 

1 . 

1 Private . 

/Seaman . 

















Total . 






6,051.03 

6,046.11 

11.740.89 

1,914 

805,166.92 

606,247.38 



ImBI 





> Upi)er half. 
»Lower half. 


Shipyards on the West Coast 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J. AUEN, JR. 

or cAUroRxnA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May U, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in time of national emergencies, 
when every ship that can carry troops 


or supplies is required for an all-out ef¬ 
fort, the merchant marine and the facili¬ 
ties which care for it are known to all 
of us to be as necessary a part of the 
Military Establishment as the armed 
services themselves. Not only must we 
have the ships but we must have the 
facilities that will keep them in opera¬ 
tion. Such facilities are not brought 
Into being overnight. There must be or¬ 
ganizations of skilled management and 
skilled men constantly active during 
normal times and available as a nucleus 
for expansion when emergencies arise. 


It is well, therefore, to take Inventory 
from time to time. On the Pacific coast 
the present situation is not very good. 
It is somewhat indicated by the letter 
of April 24, 1951, which was addressed 
to me by Mr. Thomas A. Rotell, chair¬ 
man, and Mr. R. J. Brennan, secretary, 
for the Pacific Coast Committee for 
Shipbuilding for National Defense. A 
temporary and partial remedy for the 
Immediate future is suggested in a reso¬ 
lution set forth in a letter dated April 
25 addressed to me by Mr. A. T. Vi^ynn, 
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secretary of the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council. 

The letters to which I have referred 
read as follows: 

Pacific Coabt OoKMirru: for 
Shxpbuilozno for National Dbfense, 

Oakland, Calif,, April 24, 1951. 
Hon. John J. Allxn. Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear John : We have talked, wired, written 
and, in general, campaigned many times over 
a period of years relative to the decline of the 
private yards of the Pacific coast. Recently, 
a survey was made of employment in the 
three largest yards of the bay area. The facts 
obtained, more clearly than any words of 
ours, illustrate what is happening. The 
figures are as follows: 

The number of employees working as of 


April 19. 1951, were: 

Moore Dry Dock, Oakland-1,400 

Todd Shipyard, Alameda_ 850 

Bethlehem, San Francisco- 500 

Total.2.260 

The figures of 1950 after the Korean inci¬ 
dent for the same three yards were: 

Moore Dry Dock.-.1.900 

Todd Shipyard.2.100 

Bethlehem.2.600 

Total_6,600 


This represents a decline of 4,350—or 65.91 
percent In these three yards alone. It means 
that only 34.09 percent of those working in 
these yards during the latter part of 1960 are 
working there today. The figure of 4,350 
represents those experienced shipyard work¬ 
ers who are drawing unemployment Insur¬ 
ance, or have accepted employment In other 
industries In this, a time of emergency. Un¬ 
fortunately, the acceptance of other Jobs is 
altogether too prevalent. 

Smaller yards (Triple A Machine Shop, San 
Francisco) reveal an even more alarming 
trend. Today 60 are working. Three weeks 
ago, the figure was 600—a decline of 650—or 
92 percent in three short weeks. 

It is particularly discouraging when the 
figures of World War II for the same three 
yards are noted. These figures are: 


Moore Dry Dock___ 38, 000 

Bethlehem, San Francisco..18.500 

Todd Shipyard (then United Engi¬ 
neering)---— 7,000 

Total.. 63,600 


A comparison of these figures with those 
of today shows a decline of 61,250—or 96.40 
percent. If to World War II unemployment 
figures were added those of the Kaiser yards, 
Oeneral Engineering. Bethlehem (Alameda), 
Western Pipe & Steel. Marlnshlp, etc., they 
would represent a decline of approximately 
09 percent. To us. these figures are tragic. 
Joe Stalin might get comfort from such 
figures, but not those who are concerned 
with the security of the United States. 

Anything you can do to assist in the cor¬ 
rection of these conditions will be deeply 
appreciated, and thanking you for your 
splendid cooperation In the post, we remain. 
Sincerely yours, 

Thomas A. Rotell, Chairman. 

R. J. Brennan, Secretary, 


Bay Cities Uvikl Trades Council, 

San Francisco, Calif., April 25, 1951. 
Hon. John J. Allen, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Allen : The following resolu¬ 
tion was passed at the regular meeting of the 


Bay Cities Metal Trades Council of April 16, 
1951, and I was instructed to send same to 
you for your consideration and action. We 
respectfully request you to give us your 
views on this very important matter: 

“Whereas since 1947 contracts for the con¬ 
struction of only a few small vessels have 
been awarded the private yards of the Pacific 
coast; and 

“Whereas recognizing the danger of na¬ 
tional defense of a policy of not main¬ 
taining well-dispersed shipyards, staffed with 
a nucleus of skilled workmen, constant ef¬ 
forts have been made to win an allocation 
of contracts to the private yards of the 
Pacific coast: and 

“Whereas despite the recognition of this 
principle, agencies of the Government have 
opposed allocation, contending that In peace¬ 
time only a relatively small number of ves¬ 
sels would be constructed, and that any 
arbitrary division of work would 'destroy 
the more efficient yards'; and 

"Whereas specifically the Maritime Com¬ 
mission said, “The volume of work Involved in 
a wartime or emergency program makes the 
allocation of work desirable, whereas a peace¬ 
time limited construction program does not’ 
(letter from Philip B. Fleming to Schuyler 
Otis Bland, chairman of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine and Fisheries Committee, July 6. 1946); 
and 

“Whereas specifically the Munitions Board 
said ‘The proposed allocation would be effec¬ 
tive only when applied to a large Govern¬ 
ment construction program. When applied 
to the current program, the work may be 
spread so thin as to put out of business valu¬ 
able east coast yards with many years of 
experience.* (Letter of May 27, 1949, to 
Schuyler Otis Bland from MaJ. Gen. Patrick 
W. Tlmberlake. Munitions Board Deputy 
Director of Staff. Merchant Marine Commit¬ 
tee hearings, p. 118); and 

“Whereas specifically the Navy said 'Rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that there is less than 
a desirable distribution of shipbuilding 
throughout the country does not permit the 
conclusion that part of the existing effort 
should be transferred elsewhere. Rather 
should it follow that additional shipbuild¬ 
ing should be fostered, and the industry 
nurtured to a healthy condition.’ (Supple¬ 
mentary statement of Rear Adm. Charles D. 
Wheelock, Deputy and Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, made to the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, June 23, 
1949, contained on p. 122 of hearings): and 

"Whereas Congress preparing Intelligently 
to meet this emergency has authorized: 

"(1) The construction of mariner-type 
vessels by the Maritime Board; 

“(2) The construction of 170 naval vessels 
and the conversion of 291 others; and 

"Whereas the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, which built 42 percent of the vessels 
constructed during World War IT. have little 
work, unstable employment conditions are 
forcing skilled shipyard employees Into 
other Industries in this a time of national 
emergency: Now therefore, be It 

"Resolved by the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, in meeting at San Francisco, Calif., 
the evening of the 16th day of April 1951, 
That the mobilization base be expanded to 
embrace the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, the construction records of which 
were unequaled In World War II; and be it 
further 

’’Resolved, That— 

“(1) The remaining mariner-type con¬ 
struction contracts (10 estimated) be allo¬ 
cated to the Pacific coast yards, 25 already 
having been assigned Atlantic and Gulf coast 
yards, and 

“(2) That a fair share of the Navy con¬ 
struction and conversion program be as¬ 
signed to the private yards of the Pacific 
coast; and be it further 


"Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Maritime Board, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, and to all Congressmen and Senators 
from the States of California, Washington, 
and Oregon, and the Metal Trades Depart¬ 
ment, A. P. of L.“ 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. T. Wtnn, Secretary. 


Ditmusal of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
AprU 12, 1951: 

It's Bigoer Than Men 

It is important to make clear in the begin¬ 
ning that this newspaper has not been sym¬ 
pathetic with many of President Truman’s 
actions. We have criticized him—and se¬ 
verely so—on many occasions. As for his 
momentous order relieving Oeneral of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from all his com¬ 
mands, however, we agree the President has 
taken proper and corrective action. 

Certainly the decision was one of the most 
difficult of Mr. Truman’s career. It must 
rank next to his order approving the use 
of the atomic bomb In World War n. 

Undoubtedly the President realized the 
dismissal of the hero-general would set off 
an emotional and political bomb at borne. 
He was well aware of the attitude among 
many Americans—and not all of them in the 
Republican camp—that General MacArthur 
could do no vsrTong. But he also recognized 
there arc issues of higher signifirance than 
the future and ambitiona of a five-star 
general. 

To those citizens who can sec nothing 
right In the President’s action, to those who 
uphold MacArthur’s position without que.s- 
tlon, we would like to point out that it is 
an important tradition In this democracy 
that military authority Is subordinate to 
civilian authority. 

General MacArthur was wrong in taking 
his case to the public over the heads of the 
civilian authorities and In violation of the 
orders of his own superiors. Not even a 
five-star general Is bigger than the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. It was his 
duty to present his views or to criticize polit¬ 
ical and diplomatic decisions, which had 
been made by our civilian authorities, 
through proper military channels. As he 
repeatedly refused to do so, his removal was 
Justified. 

To be sure, there is more behind the dis¬ 
missal than insubordination. At issue 
throughout the controversy has been the 
broad question of priority in fighting the 
world-wide battle against communism. 

As he did during World War II, General 
MacArthur contends It is more essential to 
crush the enemy in Asia than In Europe. 
He has been agitating for a big push aimed 
at the hear of China. Isolated in the Par 
East for many years and seeing only one side 
of the world picture, he has been promising, 
in effect, that in winning an Asian victory 
Europe "most probably would avoid war.” 
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THE DANQEBS OF HZ8 POLICY 

Our Oovermnent, our top military leaders 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and our allies 
In tlie United Nations have rejected the Mac- 
Artnur policy, which could easily fan the 
Korean action Into a major war before the 
free world is strong enough to fight such a 
war. They have opposed the use of Chlang 
Kai-shek’s troops and bombing attacks on 
the Chinese mainland, knowing full well that 
a general war with the Red Chinese might 
embroil us in the quagmire of China for 
decades. 

Again, to the MacArthur admirers, and to 
the Republicans who think that egging Mac¬ 
Arthur on against the administration and 
our top military advisers Is sound politics 
In the year preceding the 1962 presidential 
election, we say; "Shall we risk a conflagra¬ 
tion In the Far East? Shall we follow the 
MacArthur course and destroy the whole 
painfully built structure of American alli¬ 
ances?" 

Let us remember that Red China and Rus¬ 
sia have a mutual defense pact. If we at¬ 
tack China proper, If we send Chiang back 
to the mainland and follow behind to sup¬ 
port or bail him out, the Soviets may well 
come In. And world war m, which the 
American people want to avoid and for which 
we are far from prepared, may be under way. 

The President’s action has, of course, gen¬ 
erated a new and bitter domestic contro¬ 
versy. Tempers have risen. Emotions are 
Inflamed. But the heat of the controversy 
should not blind us to the fact that we 
comfort only the enemy when our passions 
get out of bounds. 

Fundamental foreign policy decisions must 
now be made. If It takes another great de¬ 
bate to decide between the aggressive and 
dangerous MacArthur policy and a renewed 
commitment to the primary defense of Eu¬ 
rope, let the discussions be conducted honor¬ 
ably. sincerely, and In the best American 
democratic tradition. In the present halr’s- 
breadth zone of all-out war, this Nation 
must rise above personal and partisan bick¬ 
ering. Only as we realize that the question 
of fundamental policy Is bigger than either 
General MacArthur or President Truman can 
we hope to achieve unity and arrive at de¬ 
cisions which will affect our whole national 
future. 


Increaiet in Postal Rates 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, while I 
realize there should be some increase in 
postal rates, I do not agree that the 
heavy increase demanded by the ad¬ 
ministration is necessary or justified. 
Some very interesting arguments against 
the administration position are carried 
in an article in the West Concord Enter¬ 
prise, West Concord, Minn, in its issue of 
March 15. I hope the Members will 
read this article very carefully: 

Our Corner — Statements Regarding 
Increases in Postal Rates 

The statement made by President Truman 
In his message to Congress on February 27, 
contains certain statements which do not 
present the situation fairly to either the 
Congress or the public. The figures In the 
President's message are based upon Post 
Office cost accounting figures. Publishers 


believe these figures to be erroneous because 
the fundamental and realities of the proper 
cost accounting method are Ignored. 

Post Office cost accounting is determined 
on a weight and per piece basis without con¬ 
sideration of public service factors or priori¬ 
ties. However, these factors are basic and 
paramount In the operation of the Post Office, 
because the Post Office is not a business, but 
Is a service to all the American people, and 
hence cost figures determined as they would 
be In competitive business are of little value 
for the setting of rates. 

For illustration, according to the Post 
Office’s own records, there are some 39,000 of 
the present 41,000 post offices In the United 
States which do not take In sufficient money 
to pay their own expenses. Ninety-four per¬ 
cent of all post offices are In this category. 
It is held that this fact Is a self-evident Indi¬ 
cation that the Post Office Department is 
created primarily for service to American 
citizens and not as a business proposition. 

A further illustration is the Post Office ru¬ 
ral delivery service which certainly exists 
as a service to American farmers. The cost 
of rural delivery service in 1950 was $152,800,* 
000. Under the Post Office cost ascertain¬ 
ment system, this amount is allocated to the 
various classes of postal service. But the 
service Is provided by the Government to 
those who live on rural routes as Is provided 
by the Government to those who live on 
rural routes as is proven by the fact that the 
"R. D.” was for many years known as rural 
free delivery. It Is primarily for the re¬ 
cipients, not for the users of the malls. ’This 
Is indicated by there being no higher charge 
for letter mall to "R. D." addresses than to 
urban addresses. 

These various facts should certainly be 
considered when the statement is made that 
first-class mall Is profitable to the Post Office, 
for much of the expense now charged to other 
classifications is Incurred, as indicated. In 
order to make first-class service possible. 

The Idea that the Post Office should serve 
all of the American public on a business basis 
Is not in agreement with the handling of 
other Government departments. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1960 there were differences between 
Income and outgo as follows: Interior De¬ 
partment, deficit of about $460,000,000; Com¬ 
merce Department, deficit of about $668,- 
000,000; Agricultural Department, deficit of 
about $476,000,000. 

Each of these serves mere segments of the 
population. The Post Office serves everyone. 

The President in his message of February 
27 gives the estimated net postal deficit for 
1962 as $361,000,000, which Is less than those 
Just mentioned. 

The President points out that the matter 
of postal rates should be subject to very thor¬ 
ough study. The publishers have been urg¬ 
ing such a study for years. It is felt that 
such a study will prove conclusively that the 
post office is a service agency of the Govern¬ 
ment that cost accounting charges should 
fundamentally be divided into two groups— 
Government service and business handling— 
that the first class should be paid for wholly 
by the Government, as are the deficits in the 
Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments, and that the costs In the second group 
should be reflected In the rate structure of 
the postal service. 

For the reasons Indicated it is urged that 
the enactment of the rate increases at this 
time either be deferred or kept at a very low 
level, and that the survey which the Presi¬ 
dent suggests should be completed before any 
substantial rate Increases are attempted. It 
is urged very strongly that this thorough 
survey of the whole subject of postal rates be 
undertaken by an Independent body similar 
in type to the Hoover Commission or the 
committees who in the post have made stud¬ 
ies and recommendations In connection with 
social security. 


Cuttwg of Plywood Tariff Imperib 
Employee! of the Induitry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the American State Department 
in trade negotiations with 17 foreign na»* 
tions at Torquay, England, last week 
agreed to cut by 60 percent the tarlf! 
that is charged on plywood shipped int j 
the United States from foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

By this action, the State Department 
has imperiled the prosperity and em¬ 
ployment of the 35,000 to 40,000 workers 
who are employed in the plywood indus¬ 
try of the three Pacific coast States of 
Oregon, Washington, and California. 

The existing tariff on plywood is 40 
percent ad valorem—on value. This 
means that on every $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United State# from a 
foreign country the foreign supplier is 
required to pay a duty of $40. 

Under the 50-percent reduction in the 
tariff on plywood, which was agreed to 
by our State Department at Torquay, 
England, this tariff hereafter will be $20 
on each $100 of plywood shipped into the 
United States. 

AMERICAN WORKERS TO LOSE 

Even under the existing 40-percent ad 
valorem tariff, Canada last year shipped 
a total of $11,032,465 of plywood and ve¬ 
neers into the United States. Despite the 
fact that the Canadians were required to 
pay a $40 duty on each $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United States they were 
able to profitably market large quantities 
of plywood in the United States. 

Now, with the tariff on plywood cut 
in half the Canadians will be in position 
to market even larger quantities of their 
plywood in the United States. The bad 
effects of this sellout of American ply¬ 
wood workers to foreign nations may not 
be felt immediately, due to the present 
large demand for plywood, but once there 
is any slackening of demand, this lower 
tariff will enable foreign mills to get the 
business and it will be our American 
mills that will be forced to close first 
when any decline in demand occurs. 

COSTS LOWER IN CANADA 

Costs of labor, stumpage, freight, and 
taxes are much lower—about 40 to 50 
percent lower—in Canada than in the 
United States. 

For example, last summer when I 
made a detailed study of this problem, 
I found that American plywood workers 
then were receiving $1.72 y 2 an hour 
while plywood workers in Canada were 
getting only $1.22. The wage rates in 
both countries have increased since then, 
but are still much higher in the United 
States than Canada. 

The 40-percent ad valorem tariff on 
plywood imports compensated for the 
difference in American and Canadian 
wages. 
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By reducing by $20 the duty Canadi¬ 
ans must pay on each $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United States, the Ca¬ 
nadians will be able to undersell Amer¬ 
ican mills in the American market. 

One of the probable results of this 
great advantage given to the Canadian 
plywood industry by our American State 
Department is that more plywood mills 
will be built in Canada, with either Ca¬ 
nadian or American capital. The Cana¬ 
dian output of plywood, as a result of 
this lower tariff. Is likely to Increase by 
leaps and bounds and within a few 
years nuch of the American market now 
enjoyed by American plants may be lost 
to Canadian mills. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ARGtJMENT 

The arpument of the American fltatc 
Department for decreasing the plywood 
tariff is th^tt if the Canadians are en¬ 
abled to sell more plywood in the United 
States they will get more American dol¬ 
lars. The State Department holds that 
the Canadians wUl spend these addi¬ 
tional dollars in the United States to 
buy automobiles, farm machinery, and 
other goods. 

This w: no doubt be to the advantage 
of the automobile and farm-machin.jry 
makers, but it will be hard on the Pa¬ 
cific coast’s 36,000 to 40,000 plywood 
workers, who in the long run may see 
many of th ir jobs lost to the lower- 
wage Canadian plywood Industry. 

JAPAN COMPETITION POSSIBLE 

The State Department’s agreement to 
cut the tariff in half on plywood imported 
into the United States from foraign 
countries may resuU, within the next 
few ye.-.rs, in Japan getting back into 
plywood production on a large scale and 
the shipping of her plywood into the 
United States. 

Japan, prior to World War II, was a 
big producer of plywood. In 1938, Japan 
manufactured 1,100,000,000 square feet 
of plywood which was equal to one-half 
of the entire production of plywood in 
the United States for that year. 

Japan has large forests, and therefore 
the raw mat ial fi jm which to manu¬ 
facture plywood. The wage rate for for¬ 
est-industry workers in Japan several 
years ago was 256 yens a day, which in 
United States dollars is the equivalent 
of 61 to 81 cents. 

If Japan resumes plywood manufac¬ 
ture with labor that costs only 61 to 81 
cents a day our American plywood work¬ 
ers, whose wages now are about $2 an 
hour or $16 a day. cannot compete with 
this 61 to 81 cents a day labor. 

PLYWOOD MAKING BIO INDUSTRY 

The Douglas fir plsrwood industry of 
the United States is largely centered in 
the three Pacific coast States of Oregon, 
Wahington. and California, although 
there are many hardwood plywood mills 
in the Southern States, which likewise 
will be adversely affected by this 50-per¬ 
cent reduction in the plywood tariff. 

The three Pacific coast States today 
have 56 plywood plants, and the number 
of these is increasing. These plywood 
plants employ approximately 18,500 fac¬ 
tory workers, and a similar number of 
workers are engaged in supplying these 


mills with logs, glues, and other mate¬ 
rials used in making plywood. 

These plants, for the most part, are 
located in small communities. In many 
cases a whole community is dependent 
on a plywood plant for its income and 
livelihood. 

A State Department policy that results 
in the closure of any of these plants 
well may result in destroying the econ¬ 
omy of an entire town or a whole region. 

In my opinion, the State Department 
by agreeing to reduce the existing tariff 
on plywood by 50 percent has sold the 
Pacific coast’s 35,000 to 40.000 plywood- 
industry workers down river. 

Gimmimistf Have Suffered Sertout Blow 
in Hollywood 

EXTENSI3N OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

OF ElICHICAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
an article by L. Edgar Prina entitled 
‘Communists Have Suffered Serious 
Blow in Hollywood” which appeared In 
the Sunday, May 13.1951, edition of the 
Washington Star. As a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I commend this well-written and docu¬ 
mented article to my colleagues for their 
information: 

Communists Have Suffesied Serious Blow in 

Hollywood—Committee on Un-American 

Activities Has Choked Off Big Money 

Source 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities Is at the halfway point in its in¬ 
vestigation of Red Influences in Hollywood. 
What has been accomplished? What con¬ 
clusions mav be drawn? 

One big fact stands out; The Communist 
Party, Its rise to power In the film capital 
abruptly halted by the 1947 hearings, has 
BUtferrd a series of crippling blows In the past 
few weeks. 

Despite Hollywood’s light to rid Itself of 
Reds, the testimony has demonstrated 
clearly that there were plenty of Communist 
actors, directors, and writers employed in 
the movie Industry as of hist February 22 
when the Star broke the story of the new 
Inquiry. 

More than 60 already have been named as 
Communists at one time or another, and 
additional Identlflcations are coming. 
Chairman Parnell Thomas In 1947 said the 
committee had **a very complete record on 
79 very prominent persons active out in 
Hollywood.” 

THREE PRIME REASONS 

According to testimony of admitted for¬ 
mer Reds, confirming long-time committee 
contentions, the Communist Party infiltrated 
Hollywood for three principal reasons: 

1. To tap a lucrative source for party 
funds. 

2. To gain prestige for the party by lur¬ 
ing big names Into front groups. 

8. To control the content of films. In order 
to bar antl-Oommunist pictures or dissemi¬ 
nate Red propaganda. This was to be done 
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by domination of both talent and craft 
unions. 

In the past the Reds have had considerab’e 
success on Nos. 1 and 2. But they have 
fallen flat on No. 3. 

Now, in wake of the revelations belore the 
committee, the once fabulous flow of money 
Into the party coffers Is expected to become 
little more than u trickle 

The reason for this Is that witnesses who 
refuse to state under oath whether they 
are or were Communists, and others Identi¬ 
fied as Reds, almost automatically become 
unemployable In Hollywood. Contracts are 
terminated, wage earners are fired, and jone 
are the fat salaries. 

An indication of the amount of money 
the Communist Party has token out of Hol- 
lywcjod was given by Screen Writer Richard 
J. Collins, a party member for about 10 
years and one of the most articulate wit¬ 
nesses yet heard In the Inquiry. 

Mr, Collins said that, in addition to regu¬ 
lar party dues, he, like ether highly paid 
Reds, WHS assessed a tint 4 percent of his 
salary. 

“I suppose I gave about $186 a month for 
3 or 4 years,” he added. 

Two other top film writers, both Identified 
as Communists, Dalton Trumbo and Lester 
Cole, together received a total of $382,000 
from Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer alone in the 3 
years 1946-47, A 4 percent assessment would 
have meant $15,2L'0 for the party. 

HIGH FINANCING 

When one considers there were several 
hundred Communists in the movie Industry 
during the war, according to Collins, a lot 
of party activities throughout the country, 
from atomic espionage to aid fc.- the totter¬ 
ing Dally Worker, could have been financed 
from the Hollywood take. 

The Reds still have ways of tapping some 
of the movie gold, however. I^reen star 
Sterling Hayden told how Karen Morlcy, an 
actrebs, attempted to persuade him to be¬ 
come a passive member alter he quit the 
party In 1945. 

He said MIfs Morley told him he would 
have to take no part In jiany activities—just 
contribute. Hayden refused, but how many 
“passive” members and fellow-travelers to¬ 
day are contributing to Red causes is some¬ 
thing the committee would like very much 
to know. 

During the last few years, because of the 
cold war and naked Red aggression, It has 
become extremely unpopular and unprofit¬ 
able to be a member of a Communist-front 
group. Even the most gref;arlou8 person 
nowadays checks thoroughly Into an organi¬ 
zation before Joining. Hence, the Com¬ 
munists are finding It more and more diffi¬ 
cult to lure "big names” Into their front 
and thereby gain prestige and dollars from 
innocents and suckers. 

Much testimony has been received bearing 
on the matter of efforts to Inject Com¬ 
munist propaganda Into films. There can be 
no doubt that there were attempts to re¬ 
spond to Lenin’s admonition that the cine¬ 
ma, perhaps the most Important medium 
for educating and propagandizing the pub¬ 
lic should be exploited carefully. 

But the consensus of former Reds Is that 
this was almost Impossible. The reason: 
the producer, director, stars and front office 
all had a veto over the script. In other 
words, there would have to be a chain of 
Communists or fellow-travelers from the 
writer to the studio boss. 

The party soon realized the difflcultlcB 
and launched Its vigorous campaign to con¬ 
trol all unions in the film industry. TTie 
Idea was simple: Contrul the unions and 
you have a powerful weapon to hold over the 
heads of the studios. 

At the height of their power In 1946-47 
the Communists dominated the Screen 
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Writers’ Guild and the Conference of Studio 
Unions. While Reds Infiltrated the Screen 
Directors* Guild and the Screen Actors* Guild, 
they were In no position to dictate policy in 
these groups. 

Meanwhile, one witness testified that party 
Instructions, as laid down by Screen Writer 
John Howard Lawson, identified as the Com¬ 
munist boss in Hollsrwood, were these: 

*'Try to get 6 mil utes of the party line In 
every picture you write. 

*'Get it Into an expensive scene, a scene In¬ 
volving expensive stars, large sets, or many 
extras, because, even If It Is discovered by the 
front office, the business manager of the 
unit, the very watchdog of the treasury, the 
very servant of capitalism, in order to keep 
the budget from going too high, will resist 
the elimination of that scene." 

Even this proved unsatisfactory, however, 
according to Collins, who said: 

"Inclusion of several progressive lines per 
screen play was pushed, but they learned It 
didn’t mean anything unless you had the 
code book with you. So the program was 
dropped,” 

Mr. Collins contended that the only time 
Communist propaganda gets Into films to 
any appreciable degree Is when It Jibes with 
the attitude or opinions of a large segment of 
the American people. 

WARTIME JOB EASIER 

As examples, he cited the antlnazism 
theme of certain wartime films and pictures 
concerned with racial discrimination. 

The current hearings also have shown the 
solidness of 1947 testimony given by Louis J. 
Russell, senior staff Investigator, concern¬ 
ing the Communist affiliations of 9 of the 10 
witnesses heard at that time. Mr. Russell 
introduced what ho said were photostatic 
copies of the Communist Party cards for 
7 of the 10. Edward Dmytryk, a movie direc¬ 
tor and himself one of the Hollywood 10, and 
other former Reds, Identified 9 as onetime 
Communists. 

Twenty-one witnesses have taken the 
stand to date. Six have admitted past Com¬ 
munist Party membership: Hayden, Collins, 
Dmytryk, Larry Parks, and Marc Lawrence, 
actors, and Mrs. Meta R. Rosenberg, former 
story editor at Paramount Studios. 

Fourteen have refused to state whether 
they were or are Communists, on the grounds 
of possible self-lncrlmlnation. They are; 

Anne Revere, Gale Sondergaard, actresses; 
Howard da Silva, Will Geer, Morris Carnov- 
sky, Victor Killian and Fred Graff, actors; 
Paul Jarrlco, Waldo Salt. Abraham Lincoln 
Polonsky, Robert Lees, and Harold Buchman, 
screen writers; Sam Moore, radio writer, and 
George Winner, writers' agent. 

One witness has denied ever having been 
a Red, althought admitting association with 
front organizations. He was John Garfield, 
stage and screen star. 

The committee assumes that when a wit¬ 
ness refuses to answer questions on com¬ 
munism It Is because a truthful answer would 
be self-lncrlminatlng. The Congressmen 
have developed a technique which points up 
the issue sharply. For example, when Polon¬ 
sky was asked whether he was a member of 
the Silver Shirts, a right-wing subversive 
group, he answered angrily: 

"You know what the Silver Shirts is—It’s 
a dirty Fascist organization!" 

The next que.stlon followed quickly: "Are 
you a member of the Communist Party?" 

"I decline to answer on the ground that It 
might tend to Incriminate me," Polonsky said 
softly. 

Then the final challenging query: "Can 
you name a single person who has appeared 
before this committee and answered truth¬ 
fully who has been incriminated?" 

Polonsky, like all other defiant witnesses, 
could not do so. 


ATMOSPHERE HAS CHANGED 

What makes the current hearings so suc¬ 
cessful, in comparison with those of 1947, Is 
the temper of the times. Four years ago, the 
committee had documentary proof of the 
extensive Infiltration of Hollywood, but It 
had no cooperative witnesses. 

"1 had a dream which became a nightmare 
that In the event of war with Russia 1 would 
be arrested as a friend of the Soviet Union, 
when, In fact. I was an enemy.*’ Collins 
testified. 

One major reason the cooperative wit¬ 
nesses broke with the party was its totali¬ 
tarian discipline, the strait-jacket put on In¬ 
dependent thought. 

"They felt they had the key to all prob¬ 
lems.’ Hayden said. “Everything was pre¬ 
determined." 

"I began to feel like a trained zombie,” 
Collins declared. 

"I objected to 'thought control,*" Dmytryk 
asserted. 

These former Reds testified that it was 
idealism that brought them into the party 
and idealism that took them out. 

Mrs. Rosenberg put her experience this 
way: 

"I was an anti-Nazi and anti-Franco, and It 
seemed perfectly reasonable to Join the Com¬ 
munist Party, which was the most violently 
anti-Hitler and pro-Loyalist organization in 
America." 

The committee still has to hear at least 
20 more witnesses, including a half dozen or 
so who have been avoiding service of sub- 
peiias and these headliners: 

Jose Ferrer, this year's Academy Award 
winner; Budd flchulberg. novelist, whose The 
Disenchanted currently is a best seller; Abe 
Burrows, television and radio comedian and 
writer of Duffy’s Tavern and Robert Kossen, 
director-producer, whose All the King’s Men 
won an O.scnr In 1949. 

Truman-Acheson Fail To Answer General 
MacArthor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.H. R. GROSS 

OP IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I call attention to an excellent edi¬ 
torial in a recent issue of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier. 

In a letter to President Truman in 
February of this year, I asked among 
other things: 

What is your objective in Korea? Are Amer¬ 
icans to go on fighting and dying endlessly 
and forever with practically no help on the 
ground from other members of the United 
Nations? In utmost sincerity, and lacking 
a definition of your objective, I must again 
demand that you evacuate our ground forces 
from Korea. If you think you have a valid 
reason for continuing the war under present 
conditions, tell me what it Is. I Insist the 
American people deserve more from you than 
vague generalities and evasion. 

It was my contention In letters to the 
President in January and again in Feb¬ 
ruary that the United States could not 
win a war of attrition against the Aslan 


forces that could be mobilized; that our 
forces should be evacuated from Korea 
and followed with an effective sea and 
air blockade of the Chinese mainland 
and Hong Kong to stop the flow of war 
materials to the Communists, meanwhile 
protecting Japan, Formosa, and other 
strategic islands. 

No reply has been received from Tru¬ 
man in response to either of these let¬ 
ters. It is obvious that the President 
is as unprepared now as he was in Jan¬ 
uary and February to provide the citi¬ 
zens of this country with information to 
which they are fully entitled. 

As the Waterloo Daily Courier well 
points out. continuation of this half war 
is intolerable. Here is the editorial: 

We Might Get in War 

Both President Truman and Defense Sec¬ 
retary Marshall have attempted to answer 
the criticisms of General MacArthur. Their 
constant refrali. x that following the Mac¬ 
Arthur policy might get us into war with 
Russia. 

All will agree that possible Soviet Inter¬ 
vention must be carefully weighed. Run¬ 
ning the danger of war has been Inherent 
In every decision we have made since VE-day. 
We ran that risk In Iran. We ran it In 
Greece and in Lcrlln. And, finally, the pos¬ 
sibility that Russia might intervene ob¬ 
viously had to be considered In making the 
decision to send troops to Korea. 

Let us suppose, however, that the admin¬ 
istration has authoritative Information that 
Russia will enter the war if the MacArthur 
policies are adopted. Is it conceivable that 
the Kremlin would Intervene rather than 
let us win a speedy MacArthur victory in 
Korea, but would not intervene to prevent 
a slow Truman victory after many years of 
fighting and enormous casualties on both 
sides? 

In other words. If Russia Intervenes In 
Korea, she will obviously do so for only one 
purpose—to prevent us from winning the 
war there. If the Kremlin Is going to fight, 
It will fight equally hard to prevent a slow 
Truman victory ns a speedy MacArthur vic¬ 
tory. The only purpose of war Is victory and 
if Russia proposes to win a Communist vic¬ 
tory In Korea she will Intervene whether 
the MacArthur or Truman policy is adopted. 
It makes no difference. 

Perhaps, however, Truman does not pro¬ 
pose to win in Korea. Perhaps be and Ache- 
son are still clinging to the forlorn British 
hope for a negotiated peace following a stale¬ 
mate. Then the Truman policies become 
equally Intolerable. For In that case Amer¬ 
ican troops are being sacrificed in a gamble 
that has so far proved vain and from all 
signs will continue to be so. 

For if the administration does not even 
propose to win the Korean war. then Its only 
alternative Is to get out of Korea. It is not 
defensible to send an army into Korea and 
then refuse to give it maximum support. 
The public will not long tolerate continued 
casualties in Korea when the only objective 
In view Is a stalemate based on the unreason¬ 
able hope for a negotiated peace. We can¬ 
not engage In a little war and then let it 
drag on for years because we are afraid an 
attempt to win It would result In a larger 
war. If the administration thinks Russia 
will nut let us win in Korea, then It should 
never have entered the conflict In the first 
place. 

The net effect of Truman’s and Marshall’s 
arguments In attempting to answer Mac¬ 
Arthur. therefore, is to build up a convinc¬ 
ing case for withdrawing from Korea en¬ 
tirely. If the fear of atomic war as pictured 
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by the President Is to deter us from giving 
tuU support to our troops In Korea, then we 
must withdraw from Korea. 

Truman and ICarshall have not answered 
JCacArthur's arguments. If their conclu¬ 
sions are sound, the only course is to with¬ 
draw from Korea entirely. Continuation of 
the half war Is Intolerable from any point of 
view. 


Study fat Vacuumt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or WCW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, which may 
serve to clear up some of the confusion 
which has existed over the question 
whether or not the administration has 
devised a policy for the conduct of far- 
eastern affairs. The conclusion is 
reached that a principle exists, still un¬ 
implemented by any established policy. 

Study in Vacuums 

General MacArthur says a policy vacuum 
exists toward Korea. 

Warren Austin, top American delegate to 
the U. N., replies that there is a clear, posi¬ 
tive. and consistent policy on Korea. 

Mr. Citizen, trying to resolve these sklr- 
mlshmgs in the great debate, may suffer a 
clear, positive vacuum all his own. 

Could the trouble, the confusion, lie in 
definitions? Could a brief sortie into seman¬ 
tics help Mr. Citizen straighten his think¬ 
ing? He could start with Mr. Austin’s con¬ 
cise definition of policy in Korea: 

’'Militarily, the objective is to repel the 
aggression and restore International peace 
and security In the area. Politically, the 
objective Is to establish a unified. Independ¬ 
ent and democratic government in the sov¬ 
ereign state of Korea." 

This, Mr. Austin says. Is policy. Now Mr. 
Citizen might turn from Austin to Webster, 
and look up the definition of "policy.’’ One 
of the most common Is "a settled or definite 
ooum or method adopted and followed." 
From there Mr. Citizen might flip ahead a 
few pages and look up the word "principle." 
Here again several definitions; the one most 
widely used is "a governing law of con¬ 
duct * * * settled rule of action." 

Now back once more to Mr. Austin’s quoted 
definition of what we're doing In Korea. 
Is It best covered by the word "policy" or 
**prlnclple"? 

If we are to take principle as a law of 
conduct, and policy as a definite method, 
then a good case can be made that we have 
fine principles in Korea but no policy. Re- 
prtllng aggression and restoring peace is a 
generality. It Is the diplomatic way of 
phrasing an old Individual right, the right 
to slap down a bully and keep peace in the 
home. It is a principle of freedom. 

Perhaps Mr. Citizen will arrive at the opin¬ 
ion that policy adds the "how" to principle’s 
"what." Re might even decide that there 
would be no quarrel at all if the admin¬ 
istration and the U. N. would change their 
label of policy to principle and cling to It; 
then implement it with MacArthur’s policy. 


Aaerkan Sacctmi; Rntiiui Faflnrcs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, for clear- 
cut statement of American foreign policy 
I commend the reading of the editorial 
from the Montgomery Advertiser en¬ 
titled "American Successes; Russian 
Failures": 

American Successes; Russun Failures 

President Truman is probably too harried 
a man to have pondered the fact that after 
e years of relentless, resounding attack, the 
"event MacArthur" has suddenly brought 
him the ardent support of a majority of 
American papers. Like the Advertiser, these 
newspapers have been incessantly hostile to 
Mr. Truman on domestic issues, but they con¬ 
sider that In this case he represents right and 
wisdom. In general the Advertiser has been 
in good company in its views on the struggle 
with Russia; our views have been harmoni¬ 
ous with such papers as the New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune. Christian Science 
Monitor. St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Wash¬ 
ington Post, the Hartford Courant, the 
Atlanta Journal, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. This is reassuring. Equally reas¬ 
suring Is the fact that our viewpoint Is oppo¬ 
site to that of the inexcusable Cblcrgo 
Tribune and the unpardonable Hearst press. 

The following editorial from the Milwau¬ 
kee Journal Is specifically similar to the 
vl<;wpolnt expressed on this page repeatedly; 

"It is being charged with Increasing Ir¬ 
responsibility that the United States has no 
foreign policy, that our military and diplo¬ 
matic leaders are 'drifting/ that we have 
failed to take a strong stand against com¬ 
munism. 

"What Is the record? 

"Was the decision to aid Greece, a pro¬ 
gram that stopped Communist aggression In 
southeast Europe, a policy of ’drift’? 

"Was there lack of action and determina¬ 
tion in the Turkish aid program which 
made that nation a southern bastion against 
Russia? 

"Was there lack of Imagination and In¬ 
action in the Marshall plan, which saved 
Europe from economic exfiiapse? 

"Was the North Atlantic Defense Pact 
^softness’ toward communism? 

"Did the Berlin airlift, which blocked the 
Russian plan to squeeze us out, show lack 
of courage and determination? 

"Is our sending American troops to Europe 
In peacetime a passive subjection to Ruaaia? 

"Was our decision to stand against Com¬ 
munist aggression In Korea in company with 
the United Nations ‘appeasement’ of commu¬ 
nism? 

"Of course not. 

"All of these programs and the decisions 
which led to them were courageous, bold. 
Imaginative, and clear warnings to the Com¬ 
munist world. Each was the opposite of ap¬ 
peasement. Each hurt communism and hob¬ 
bled Russia’s program for expansion and ag¬ 
gression. Each saved a part of the free 
world. 

"Who made these decisions and took these 
actions which have no peacetime parallel In 
American history? The administration—the 
political, mlUtary, and diplomatic leaders of 
both parties who are still directing our for¬ 
eign and military policies. 

"By what logic does anyone believe that 
men who were capable of such successfid 


and realistic programs and policies should 
suddenly become Inept drifters, appeasers, 
and not deserving of confidence? 

"These men—again, men who represent 
both parties—have been a winning combina¬ 
tion. They have made errors, of course. But 
dues a baseball manager break up a winning 
team every time a shortstop overthrows first 
base or an Inflelder misjudges a fly ball?" 

The Advertiser considers It Important to 
harp on these American successes because 
of the national propensity for swift com¬ 
muting between optimism and pessimism. 
We are disposed to have eyes only for Russia’s 
successes and America’s failures. It is In 
order to consider that time after time Russia 
has been frustrated or defeated In her alms. 

For example, we fume and agonize over 
the lack of full support from our allies. 
And this newspaper does not hedge In ac¬ 
knowledging that the response of America’s 
allies leaves much to be desired. But on 
that basis. Russia has twice and thrice the 
cause for grief that America has. None of 
our allies hm fallen away as Yugoslavia has 
fallen away from Russia. That was a mas¬ 
sive disaster for Russia. The rebelliousness 
In the satellite countries Is well established. 

The anxieties and difficulties of the Rus¬ 
sians are Immense (as MacArthur brought 
out). It is not realistic to blind ourselves 
to Russia’s difficulties, any more than It is 
to became complacent over her advantages. 

Russia was more exercised over the delayed 
opening of a second front in the course of 
a 2-year period In War n than we are about 
the Instantaneous end of the Korean war. 
Even the English people grew restless and 
oxitspoken, Just as we are today. But they 
had to wait. Rome wasn’t built In a day. 


We Can’t Afford Their Stupidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Record an editorial from 
the May 4, 1951, Issue of the Arizona 
Plain Talk. It certainly speaks for itself. 

We Can't Afford Treir Stupidity 

The matter of ■getting water for Arizona’s 
farms, and hydroelectric x>ower for Its In¬ 
dustries Is all-important to the future of the 
State. Yet that matter has been left In 
the hands of the same people who failed in 
the past—and who have apparently learned 
nothing by their defeat. 

To b^n with, they have not learned that 
securing the water of the Colorado River 
cannot be accomplished by hurling accusa¬ 
tions against the inhabitants of the sovereign 
State of California. It can only be accom¬ 
plished by convincing the remaining States 
of the Union that we have a thoroughly 
sound project, on which the better than 
three quarters of a billion of Federal dollars 
necessary to make It an actuality would be 
well spent. 

The central Arizona project, as It now 
stands. Is decidedly not a project for which 
a conscientious legislator could vote the ex¬ 
penditure of a cast amount of Federal money 
because (see April 27 Issue of Plain Talk) 
over 50 percent of the land within the proj¬ 
ect's area Is owned by a few hundred excess 
acreage farmers and syndicates. These In¬ 
dividuals and corporations, some 420 in all, 
have not only taken up holdings far larger 
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than the 160 acres aUowed to participants In 
a Federal Irrigation project; but they have 
put themselves In a position, by sinking wells 
to the underground basins which the dl* 
verted waters of the Colorado would flood* 
to get water for which they would pay back 
nothing. 

These facts have been exposed on the floor 
of Congress. What's more, a group of Con¬ 
gressmen recently made an on-the-spot In¬ 
vestigation for themselves. As a result, the 
central Arizona project was killed in com¬ 
mittee; and we predict It will never come 
to life until we In Arizona come to our senses 
and secure the services of a new organization 
to put the project over. . 

But what has happened has evidently 
made no Impression either on the political 
leaders winking at the irregularities which 
discredit the project with the rest of the 
country or the highly paid mishandlers of 
public relations, with their senseless pro¬ 
gram of vllifloatlon against California. 

Both of these groups continue to act as 
if their managing of this important matter 
deserves our confidence, not to mention every 
nickel they can shake us down for. Mean¬ 
while neither of these groups has shown any 
evidence of a change In their thinking or 
course of procedure. 

Well, do we. the rest of us. want the 
water, or don’t we? If we do, we’d better 
devise a way to shake off the free riders, and 
we had better create a public relations plan- 
conceived on a level of adtilt Intelligence 
Instead of one of childish name-calling— 
which will sell the project to the 46 States 
whose votes we need. 


Why William Crawford Gorgai Wat 

Elected to the New York University 

Hall of Fame 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELLIOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege today to obtain unani¬ 
mous consent of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to insert in the Congressional 
Record an essay by Miss Clarice Sanford 
entitled “Why William Crawford Gorgas 
Was Elected to the New York University 
Hall of Fame.” Miss Sanford is a stu¬ 
dent at the Thomas W. Martin High 
School in Gorgas, Walker County, Ala. 

On March 6, 1951, Mr. Martin, for 
whom the high school at Gorgas was 
named, expressed interest in the school 
and its students by offering a prize of 
$150 and a trip to New York City for the 
best essay written by a member of the 
senior class on the subject, why William 
Crawford Gorgas was elected to the New 
York University hall of fame. The trip 
to New York City was offered to enable 
the student to attend the unveiling cere¬ 
mony of the bust of Dr. Gorgas to be 
held at the Hall of Fame of Great Amer¬ 
icans on May 24, 1951. 

Dr. J. M. Mason, Birmingham; Dr. 
John Temple Graves. Birmingham; and 
Dr. J. C. Gladney, of Jasper, were an¬ 
nounced as the Judges for the contest, 
and on April 26 they announced Miss 


Clarice Sanford, of Good Springs, Ala., 
as the winner, with Miss Barbara Wld- 
man as runner-up. 

The Seventh Congressional District is 
proud and appreciative of the honor that 
has come to Alabama by the election of 
one of its great sons to the New York 
University Hall of Fame. 

I am likewise proud that one of the 
finest communities of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent was named for the great Gorgas, 
whose contributions to mankind in the 
fields of medicine and sanitation loom 
larger in their significance with each 
passing year. 

Mr. Thomas W. Martin has performed 
a fine public service through the years 
In calling the accomplishments of Gen¬ 
eral Gorgas to the attention of Amer¬ 
icans everywhere. His efforts in this di¬ 
rection stimulated Miss Sanford to write 
her talented essay on Gorgas. 

Miss Sanford’s essay reads as follows: 

Wht William Crawford Gorgas Was Elsctrd 

TO THB New York University Hall of 

Fame 

(By Clarice Sanford, Martin High School, 
Gorgas, Ala.) 

Fame cannot be measured. Neither can 
William Crawford Gorgas’ services to hu¬ 
manity. He was great In the eyes of great 
men and in the eyes of uneducated laborers. 

Perhaps yellow fever had more Influence In 
the life of WUllam Crawford Gorgas than of 
any other person In the world. Indirectly, 
or in some cases directly, yellow fever caused 
the major stages of his life to be directed 
over a path, seemingly well planned by some 
superior being. 

The first part yellow fever played in the 
life of Gorgas was bringing his parents to¬ 
gether. Even before William was born. It 
seemed the fates were weaving his life around 
a pattern of yellow fever. In October of the 
year 1863, an epidemic of this dreaded dis¬ 
ease ravaged Mobile, and naturally caused a 
hurried evacuation of the city. Amelia Gayle 
moved from there to Mount Vernon away 
from swamps and yellow jack, and here she 
met a promising young officer, Josiah Gorgas. 
After a brief courtship, the two were married, 
and this daughter of a former governor cf 
Alabama settled down In an aristocratic old 
house to rear a family. 

William Crawford, the first child of the 
Gorgas’, was born on October 3. 1854. Josiah 
had been placed in command of the army 
arsenal at Mount Vernon; therefore his son 
grew up learning and loving army life. 

After the Civil War, Josiah Gorgas was ap¬ 
pointed president of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn. William grew up 
at Sewanee. He was a slender, handsome 
youth, energetic and generally popular. A 
baseball field seemed to be the place in which 
William was more at home during the first 
years of his college life. While his enthusi¬ 
asm for sports was at its peak, he was an 
extremely bad student, but in his final year, 
he turned scholarly. He won the Alabama 
medal for class leadership, and to cap the 
stack he began pining for a military career. 

Gorgas’ father discouraged this ambition, 
so he went to New Orleans and studied law 
for a year. He knew from the beginning that 
he would always detest this profession, and 
several times during that year he applied in 
vain for admission to the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy. Finally, be decided that the 
only remaining possibility for an army life 
was for him to win a degree in medicine and 
thereby enter the Army Medical Corps. 


At that time Gorgas had no Interest what¬ 
soever In medicine; his sole goal was the 
army. With this in mind he set In to learn 
medicine. His father strongly protested his 
becoming an army doctor, for next to a navy 
medical man. he considered an army doctor 
the lowest form of animal life In existence. 

The first 2 years of medical school were 
mostly financed by the old captain, and dur¬ 
ing this time Gorgas became casually inter¬ 
ested in his medical studies. Casual Interest 
soon changed to enthusiasm, and when his 
father was no longer able to send funds, he 
stayed on, frequently hungry. While other 
students drank and caroused, Gorgas could 
be found studying. 

In June, when he was 24, William Gorgas 
received his degree as doctor of medicine. 
At commencement, which was held In one 
of New York's most handsome theaters, the 
Academy of Music, Dr. Gorgas was favored 
with a beautiful bouquet of roses—his first 
flowers of praise on the way to fame. 

One year after being awarded his doctor’s 
degree, Gorgas entered the Medical Corps. 
The first years of his life as a first lieutenant 
were spent In typical frontier posts. After 
disposing of his work as sanitation Inspector, 
hospital work, record keeping, and dozens of 
other army tasks, he found opportunity for 
outside fee work. There was plenty of 
such work due to blizzards, floods, hurricanes, 
plagues, and. most tragic of all, yellow fever, 
but usually the fees were lacking. 

In addition to the life of a typical army 
doctor and keeping up his social obligations. 
Gorgas continued his study of medical 
science. He probed Into this science which 
had been awakened by such men as Pasteur, 
Lister, and Koch. William Gorgas was help¬ 
ing medical science to plunge forward, but 
yellow fever, apparently Ignorant of this 
march of science, steadily Increased. 

Dr. Gorgas’ first real combat with yel¬ 
low fever was at Port Brown, Tex. Over 23,- 
000 cases of yellow fever were well on their 
way when Gorgas finally arrived. There were 
differences of opinion as to the cause of this 
disease. Some said a “yellow fever breeze’’ 
brought It across the Rio Grande from Mex¬ 
ico; others laid the blame on bananas and 
oranges: but most everyone agreed on the 
preventives—mustard seed and whisky. 

While doing what he could to relieve the 
sufferers. Dr. Gorgas met Marie Doughty. 
She was afflicted with yellow fever, and 
everyone concerned agreed that It was best 
to bury such victims as soon as possible after 
death, so her grave was made ready. Gorgas 
was also stricken, and while the two were 
convalescing, they began their courtship. 
Later, they were married. ’Thus yellow fever 
was responsible for another major happening 
In the life of William Gorgas. 

When Gorgas, then known as the yellow 
fever specialist, was appointed sanitary offi¬ 
cer and commissioned to Habana; ahead of 
him was a real job of cleaning up a pesthole 
of filth. Already several doctors had put 
forth theories concerning how yellow fever 
germs were transmitted, but not a one of 
them offered a solution. Walter Reed was 
also sent to Habana. and when he satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated that a certain type of 
mosquito does carry yellow fever germs, it 
was considered by scientists as merely a bril¬ 
liant statement. They didn’t see how the 
mosquito could be punished, without having 
been proven guilty. 

To the people of Habana. Reed's discovery 
came like a sentence of death. To them It 
seemed just as impossible to banish the mos¬ 
quitos as it would bo to banish the air which 
they thickened. Were they always to live 
knowing their enemy and dreading to even 
sleep? What Reed regarded as accomplish¬ 
ment merely added horror to the lives of the 
people in Habana. 
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In About 6 months, Oorgas had made the 
city the cleanest oi all tropical cities. Since 
U was so dean and attractlvs, Immigrants 
started pouring in. Tellow fever, seemingly 
in subjugation, broke out anew with this 
fresh supply of blood with no resistance. 
When Oorgas saw that his clean-up campaign 
had failed to ward off this worst epidemic, he 
started from a different angle. 

The Alabama doctor started studying the 
disease-carrying mosquito. The eanitation 
campaign had Cleaned up some of the breed¬ 
ing places of the mosquito, but now Oorgas 
undertook the embarrassing Job of going into 
private homes. Inside buildings was the 
favorite breeding place of the mosquito. The 
home inspection did not cause Oorgas to be¬ 
come unpopular, however; Instead it brought 
him nearer the hearts of the group of hu¬ 
manity he was serving. 

The second anti-yellow-fever war In Ha- 
bana lasted about 6 months and was Indeed 
a great eucoess. Just the beautiful, health¬ 
ful city of Habana and the pride which the 
Chbaus have in the city is a living monu¬ 
ment to the work of William Crawford 
Oorgas. 

In June of 1905, Gorges was sent to Panama 
where the United States was attempting to 
dig a canal. The Pkench had failed on this 
yerj project because of the yellow fever and 
other dis ea s es which were far too common. 
When Oorgas asked the Canal Commission 
for the necessary materials to launch an at¬ 
tack against disease, they scoffed at his re¬ 
quests for screen wire and oil spray. 

The Governor of the Canal 2Sone. the Chair¬ 
man of the Canal Commission, and other offi¬ 
cials were not reluctant in getting appropria¬ 
tions for coffins, but they did not try to un¬ 
derstand why the sanitation committee 
needed screen wire to clean up the Canal 
Zone. 

WhUe Oorgas and his helpers struggled 
against all this official opp<^tlon, yellow 
fever was getting the upper hand. As soon 
as a boat load of workers unloaded, they got 
a view of a row of coffins, not empty ones, and 
became frantic trying to get return passage 
on the same boat. 

After what seemed endless delay, help ar¬ 
rived from the United Sitates with more doc¬ 
tors and nurses and the attack on yellow 
fever began to gain ground, and by Sep¬ 
tember of 1906 it was fairly well under con¬ 
trol. 

Though the Senators and Canal Commis¬ 
sion officials had stamped and declared in a 
loud voice that the Big Ditch was an Impos¬ 
sibility. Oorgas proved that neither it nor he 
was a failure. The greatest handicap had 
been the politicians who seemed to think they 
knew so much about Panama, even though 
they had never been nearer than Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. The feelings of the great doctor 
must have been a mixture of the pride of a 
conqueror with humble gratefulness to Ood. 

Even after Oorgas had so nearly completely 
abolished yellow fever, some of the Commis¬ 
sion tried to have him repLaoed. They did 
not believe all that nonsense about the mos¬ 
quito and claimed that every mosquito that 
Oorgas killed had cost the United States $10. 
Fortunately, President Theodore Roosevelt 
refused to carry out the reoonunendatlon of 
firing Oorgas. 

The presidency of the University of Ala¬ 
bama was offered to Oorgas, but he declined 
this offer so that he might carry on as a 
helper of humanity. Along about this time 
he received honorary degrees from Harvard, 
Brown, University of Pennsylvania, and the 
University of the South. 

Oorgas realized that the completion of the 
Panama Canal had been a triumphant ac¬ 
complishment, but he could not keep from 


thinking of the millions of sufferers in other 
lands. Truly, this doctor had dedicated his 
life la making the lives of others happier. 

Diamond mines had been opened in South 
Africa, and as is sometimes the case where 
wealth is involved, greedy operators were 
cruelly mistreating the workers. Heedless of 
the needs, diseases, and even deaths of their 
workers, the operators paid wages on which 
health could not be maintained. Due to un¬ 
sanitary housing conditions, unnourlshlng 
food, and scanty clothing, the Negro workers 
were dying of “minus pneumonia.*' This 
disease spreads like wildfire, for the Negro Is 
especially susceptible to lung disease. 

Months of investigations and hard work 
soon slackened death’s pace, and a Oorgas 
assistant was left as eanitation director. 
The British Empire was in charge of the 
mines, and they, the British, were thankful 
lor the lives of their workers being saved. 
During this time the elderly doctor was pro¬ 
moted to Surgeon General, and he toured 
parts of South Africa spreading good will, and 
good advice. His audiences usually consist¬ 
ed of farmers, and he spoke on sanitation and 
malaria control. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal 
meant that people from all parts of the world 
would be traveling at proximity to the United 
Spates, the Americans realized that the whole 
globe must be freed from yellow fever. The 
International Health Board made Oorgas di¬ 
rector of a world-wide campaign against yel¬ 
low jack. 

Then the United States declared war on 
Germany, and as Oorgas was a general, he 
had work to do. Base hospitals were built; 
sick and wounded were cared for; preventive 
serums were Injected; the doctor was leading 
a bu.sy, useful life at an age when mot»t men 
are retired. 

Although he had conquered an enemy 
which killed more men than actual bullets 
did. Oorgas still dreamed of leading men Into 
actual combat. At the age of 64, the yellow 
fever specialist said that he still had not 
re.,lized his full army ambition. He wished 
that his rank could be reduced from major 
general In the Medical Corps to brigadier 
general on active duty at the head of a bri¬ 
gade of Alabamians. He was not a war¬ 
monger, however, for about this time one of 
his aides heard him remark that he wished 
the war were over. If so, he would go to 
South America and exterminate the last 
wisp of yellow fever from the earth. 

After the armistice was signed. General 
Oorgas was retired. When reports of out¬ 
breaks of yellow fever came from West Africa, 
Qargas was off to the battle. The Harbin 
Medal for servioes to mankind, awarded 
by Belgium, was to be presented to Dr. Oorgas 
at the International Hygiene Conference at 
Brussels in 1920. 

On the day after Oorgas landed In London, 
he was taken ill. Being a doctor, he had a 
fairly accurate conception of his condition, 
so while lying in bed at WlUbank Hospital, 
he stated quietly that he would fight to the 
last, though he believed he was dying. 

The King of England visited Oorgas at the 
hospital and In a simple ceremony presented 
him the insignia of the Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

About 4 weeks later. Dr. William Crawford 
Oorgas died. His funeral was held at St. 
PauVs Cathedral, and his body was returned 
to Arlington Cemetery. 

William Crawford Oorgas is without a 
doubt justly represented in the New Tork 
University Hall of Fame for Great Americans. 
Kot only has he won the respect and admira¬ 
tion of Americans, but of suffering humanity 
everywhere In the world. 


Ribber fnr tlw Wkeek of Chha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

OF ILLlWOie 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May li, 1951 

Mr, VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Rccobd a very timely editorial 
published in the Albion Journal-Regis¬ 
ter, Albion, Ill., last week in which this 
splendid paper cries out against the ship¬ 
ment of strategic material to Red China 
through the connivance of the British 
Government. 

I believe this short editorial will be of 
interest to the Members of the House: 

Rubber for the Wheels of Chtma 

As the American battle toll this week 
mounted to more than 62,000 men. killed, 
wounded, and missing, Great Britain grudg¬ 
ingly announced that it has finally sus¬ 
pended shipment of war materials to Red 
China. That announcement came only after 
an expos6 of trade relations between England 
and China shocked all democratic nations, 
and stirred deep indignation in these United 
States. 

England as a member of the United Na¬ 
tions—is supposed to be supporting the 
U. N.'s decision to resist aggression wherever 
aggression appears—even has a tiny fighting 
force in Korea—but, England and British 
companies in the Far East shipped more 
crude rubber Into Red China during the first 
9 months of the Korean war. than during 
the whole of 1940. 

Niunber 10 Downing Street is now opposing 
sanctions against the Chinese Reds. The 
move to blockade the Chinese coast and 
ports—one of the strongest weapons against 
any aggressor—Is bogged dovm in U. N. red 

tape. 

Why? 

That's the question the majority of Amer¬ 
icans are asking. 

Why are our men dying in Korea in a 
campaign that precludes either victory or a 
quick and decisive end to the conflict? 

Why must American delegates to the U. N. 
wrangle with other delegations for days or 
weeks before sanctions against Red China 
can be made effective? 

Why should England, while attempting to 
dictate U. N. policy, traffic In war materials 
with the government that is killing and 
maiming /merican troops? 

Why does the United States—and that 
means our State Department as well as the 
Executive—permit the U. N. to vacillate, per¬ 
mit the pinko denizens of Downing Street 
to traffic with the enemy, permit our men to 
die while the rest of the world and especially 
the British empire, profit from their blood¬ 
shed? 

How long are Americans going to permit a 
continuation of the Korean fiasco? How soon 
will they issue a mandate to the White House 
and to Congress? How soon will they de¬ 
mand that we either fight to win in Korea, 
or pack up and come home? 

How long is it going to take the American 
people to discover that the U. N. is playing 
the United States for a sucker? How long 
must we delay notifying the other U. N. 
members that tmless they support the 
Korean effort, support it wholeheartedly and 
with troops and guns and materiel, that we’re 
through supplying the goon squad while they 
play footsie with the Reds. 
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lt’8 about time that the United States no¬ 
tified the world that as long as we’re fur¬ 
nishing the men. the supplies, and the 
money, that we’re going to make the rules. 


The Defense Secretary Makes Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

GW 

HON. JOHN A. McGuire 

or ooNNicncuT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Ricord an excellent ar¬ 
ticle entitled “The Defense Secretary 
Makes Answer** which appeared in the 
May 9 edition of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register. This editorial is a 
penetrating and thoughtful analysis of 
the testimony of Secretary of Defense 
George Marshall and General Mac- 
Arthur. I should like to call particular 
attention to one sentence of the edi¬ 
torial: 

The whole MacArthur program of pro¬ 
test appears to us as a very serious mis¬ 
take and as a major blunder. 

The editorial follows: 

The Defense Secretary Makes Answer 

At the outset The Register wishes to state 
that it finds Itself almost completely in ac¬ 
cord with everything that Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall has thus far had to say 
in stating the political and military program 
which this country now proposes to follow. 

Secretary Marshall has testified that in his 
opinion General MacArthur’s Korean war 
plans would risk our involvement In an all- 
out war. He has said they might cause the 
United States to alienate and possibly lose 
Its European allies. The Register is in com¬ 
plete accord with this opinion. 

We might even be franker in the matter 
and say that Secretary Marshall is in com¬ 
plete accord with us. For In a front page 
editorial at the time of General MacArthur's 
sudden dismissal this newspaper urged 
against any extension of the land war in 
Asia with realization that this represented 
but one phase of the global picture. 

In that editorial it was advocated that we 
protect the situation in the west, that we 
take into consideration the views of our 
allies in Europe and in the United Nations, 
and that we must continue to cooperate with 
them. Failure to do so would weaken or 
destroy the United Nations effort, both in 
Korea and elsewhere, perhaps leaving us to 
act alone. It would tend to break down the 
Atlantic Pact and lessen the European will 
to resist aggression. 

It is certainly time that the American peo¬ 
ple cast aside their illusions and realized it 
is all very well for the United States to as¬ 
sume leadership, but in so doing it must pre¬ 
serve harmony and unity with its allies. 

One may well hesitate to criticize General 
MacArthur too severely. Nevertheless, he 
seems to have fallen into error through his 
great enthusiasm for a sweeping victory in 
the Far East. This might be accomplished. 
But it also might not unless we threw the 
major part of our military resoiurces in men 
and war materials into a supreme struggle in 
that area—a very serious gamble, the faUure 
of which might lead to disaster to the whole 
cause of global defense against Communist 
aggression. 

The general took it upon himself to deter¬ 
mine military, diplomatic, and political pol¬ 
icy from the standpoint of Asia alone. This 


would be taking a chance, and a very des¬ 
perate one. 

The whole MacArthur program of protest 
appears to us as a very serious mistake and 
as a major blunder. As was suggested In our 
editorial of April 11, nothing has been ac¬ 
complished except to widen the growing mis¬ 
understanding between the United States and 
Its allies and to alienate them, to cool their 
ardor for further cooperation In Europe, and 
even to lead to a possible complete breach 
with them. 

Worst of all. the matter of our foreign 
policy is now being rehearsed in public for 
the benefit of Russia and Red China. These 
two countries can now make their plans for 
the Immediate future in view of what ap¬ 
pears to be a lack of definite policy agree¬ 
ment between the United States and its 
allies. This ventilation of our disagreements 
with Britain. France, and others of our 
United Nations allies can only be viewed as 
a serious weakening of our leadership. This 
is very likely to present new and difficult 
problems of global security for us and for the 
United Nations. 

Already our actions In the Far East have 
nearly upset the British Cabinet, causing 
resignations from its membership, and 
brought President Aurlol on a hurried and 
unprecedented visit to Washington to assure 
us that the present French Cabinet crisis 
will not alter French cooperation. General 
MacArthur's suggestion that America, in 
spite of this, should assume world leadership 
might easily leave us in the seemingly glori¬ 
ous but Inconsequential position of leader¬ 
ship with only reluctant and unenthusiastic 
supporters and followers. 


Reorganixation of the Department of 
State 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. Y. BERRY 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with my colleague. Senator Fran¬ 
cis Case, of South Dakota, in the intro¬ 
duction of a bill to provide for the reor¬ 
ganization of the Department of State of 
the United States in the interest of econ¬ 
omy. efficiency, and a more effective ad¬ 
ministration of affairs, both foreign and 
domestic. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I should like to 
explain my views regarding the need for 
such action. 

This bill as introduced by Senator 
Case has been designated as S. 1389, and 
was introduced April 26, 1951. 

need for reorganization 

The people of the United States, and 
possibly many of the people of the world, 
have lost faith In our Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson. They no longer have the 
trust and confidence that is needed in an 
official who holds the position that Secre¬ 
tary Acheson holds. Especially in times 
as critical as these do we need someone 
at the head of our Department of State 
who not only has the confidence of the 
people of this Nation, but the people of 
the world as a whole. 

When this situation exists, the people 
of the Nation look to Congress to bring 
about the changes they feel should be 


made in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

There are probably three Involuntary 
methods of replacing an official in the 
executive branch: 

First. Discharge. 

Second. Impeaching. 

Third. Reorganization of the depart¬ 
ment. 

The first of these methods—dis¬ 
charge—^is probably too remote to war¬ 
rant consideration. The Secretary of 
State is responsible only to the President, 
and it is extremely unlikely that the 
President would discharge the present 
Secretary. 

The second ground—impeachment— 
is the ground I should first like to have 
you consider with me. It is my purpose 
to outline to you the grounds, the pro¬ 
cedure, and the evidence that you may 
be fully advised and reach your own de¬ 
cision, but after my study, I have come 
to the conclusion that, although grounds 
for impeachment may exist, the process 
is lengthy. It would require much time 
on the part of the House and Senate, 
and at a time when the fate of the Nation 
may be hanging in the balance, I wonder 
about the advisability of such a proceed¬ 
ing. 

Under these circumstances, I have 
come to the conclusion that the better 
method of accomplishing the purpose of 
this Congress is to reorganize the De¬ 
partment of State. My colleague, 
Francis Case, for many years a member 
of this body, has developed a program 
for reorganization which is complete in 
every detail and which would make for a 
better and more efladent Department, 
even though no other purpose were being 
served thereby. 

GROUNDS FOR XBCPEACHMENT 

The provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States bearing upon im¬ 
peachment which might be involved in 
this study include: 

Article I. section 2, clause 5: 

The Houue of Representatives • • • 

shall have the sole power of Impeachment. 

Article I, section 3, clause 6: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. AVhen sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States Is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Members 
present. 

Article II, section 4: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for. and convic¬ 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

The grounds for Impeachment, stated 
in article II, section 4, are treason, brib¬ 
ery, and **other high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanors.*’ The terms “treason” and 
‘‘bribery” require no definition. Trea¬ 
son, in fact, is defined in article III, sec¬ 
tion 3 of the Constitution, and the mean¬ 
ing of bribery is well established—Yank- 
wich, district judge, Impeachment of 
Civil Officers Under the Federal Consti¬ 
tution, 1938, 26 Geo. L. J. at pages 852- 
853; Third Willoughby on the Constitu¬ 
tion, 1929, at page 1449. 
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The only real question arises as to the 
meaning of **high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanors/* It has been argued that 
the phrase comprehends only crimes or 
offenses under the Federal statutes, the 
Constitution or the common law. But 
the view sustained by the better author¬ 
ity is than an offense may be grounds 
for Impeachment even though not a 
statutory or common law crime—Yank- 
wich, opere citato supra, at pages 853, 
860—**a study of English and American 
precedents in impeachment cases leads 
to the conclusion that they cover general 
official misconduct”; from the prece¬ 
dents “it is evident that the interpreta¬ 
tion which is placed upon the words 
‘crimes and misdemeanors* is a broad 
one; that persons have been impeached 
and found guilty for acts of misconduct, 
some of a personal, others of an official 
character which do not amount to a 
crime”—^Third Willoughby, opere citato 
supra, at pages 1449-1450; Simpson, 
Federal Impeachment, 1916. Sixty- 
fourth University of Pennsylvania Re¬ 
view, at pages 676-695; Story, Commen¬ 
taries on the Constitution, fourth edi¬ 
tion, sections 796-800; First Tucker on 
the Constitution, 1899, section 200. In 
Second Watson, opere citato supra, pages 
1034-1035, the author declares: 

Blackstone says that a crime or misde¬ 
meanor Is an act committed, or omitted. In 
violation of a public law either forbidding 
or commanding It, though crime in a nar¬ 
rower sense Is distinguished from a misde¬ 
meanor as being an offense of a deeper and 
more atrocious dye, and usually amounting 
to a felony. 

A misdemeanor comprehends all Indictable 
offenses which do not amount to a felony; 
as perjury, battery, libels, conspiracies, at¬ 
tempts and solicitations to commit felonies, 
and so forth. These seem to be the defini¬ 
tions of these terms at common law, b\Jt 
it would be strange If a civil officer could be 
Impeached for only such offenses as are em¬ 
braced within the common law definition 
of “other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
There Is a parliamentary definition of the 
term “misdemeanor,” and a modern writer 
on the Constitution has said: “The term 
'high crimes and misdemeanors’ has no sig¬ 
nificance in the common law concerning 
crimes subject to indictment.” It can only 
be found in the law of Parliament, and is the 
technical term which was used by the Com¬ 
mons at the Bar of the Lords for centuries 
before the existence of the United States. 
Synonymous with the term “misdemeanor” 
are the terms misdeed, misconduct, misbe¬ 
havior. fault, transgression. 

Suppose the President of the United States 
should Insist upon using the White House 
for some purpose which would bring moral 
disgrace upon the Nation and the established 
rules of civilized society. Is it to be claimed 
that he would not be liable to impeachment 
for such conduct because the offense was not 
indictable under a Federal law? Or suppose 
he should refuse to perform the duties, or 
some of them, which the Constitution en¬ 
joins upon him? Would it be claimed that 
he was not impeachable? In Mississippi v. 
Johnson, supra, (4 Wall. 476), Chase, Chief 
Justice, asked. “May not the House of Bep- 
resentatlvn Impeach the President for refus¬ 
ing to execute the laws of Congress?” Sup¬ 
pose the Vice President should refuse to 
preside over the Senate, or to discharge any 
of the duties Incumbent upon his high 
office? There Is no statute under which he 
could be Indicted and consequently he would 
escape punishment and would continue to 
hold his office and embarrass the operation 
XCVII—App.-173 


of the Government, but will It be claimed 
that he would not be subject to impeach¬ 
ment? The managers on behalf of the House 
of Representatives In the impeachment of 
President Johnson crystalllssed the doctrine 
of Impeachable offenses into the following 
rule: “An impeachable crime or misdemea¬ 
nor is one in its nature or consequence sub¬ 
versive of some fundamental or essential 
principle of Government or highly preju¬ 
dicial to the public interest, and this may 
consist of a violation of the Constitution, 
of law, of an official oath, or of duty, by an 
act committed or omitted, or, without vio¬ 
lating a positive law, by the abuse of discre¬ 
tionary powers from improper motives, or 
from any Improper purpose.” 

The author further states—pages 1036 
to 1037: 

A civil officer may so behave himself in 
public as to bring disgrace upon himself 
and shame upon his country, and he may 
continue to do this until his name would 
become a national stench, and yet he would 
not be subject to Indictment by any law 
of the United States, but he certainly could 
be impeached. What will these who ad¬ 
vocate the doctrine that impeachment will 
not lie except for an offense punishable by 
statute, do with the constitutional provision 
relative to Judges which says, “Judges, both 
of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior?” 
This means that as long as they behave 
themselves their tenure of office is fixed, and 
they cannot be disturbed. But suppose they 
cease to behave themselves? When the 
Constitution says, “A Judge shall hold his 
office during good behavior,” it means that 
he shall not hold it when it ceases to be 
good. Suppose he should refuse to sit upon 
the bench and discharge the duties which the 
Constitution and the law enjoin upon him, 
or should become a notoriously corrupt 
character, and live a notoriously corrupt 
and debauched life? He could not be In¬ 
dicted for such conduct, and he could not 
be removed except by Impeachment. Would 
It be claimed that impeachment would not 
be the proper remedy In such a case? 

And In connection with the investi¬ 
gation of the conduct of District Judge 
English, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary made the following statement 
in its report—House Report No. 653, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session—as 
set out in six Cannon’s Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, 1936, sec¬ 
tion 545: 

Although frequently debated, and the 
negative advocated by some high authorities. 
It is now, we believe, considered that Im¬ 
peachment is not confined alone to acts 
which are forbidden by the Constitution or 
Federal statutes. The better sustained and 
modern view is that the provision for Im¬ 
peachment in the Constitution applies not 
only to high crimes and misdemeanors as 
those words were understood at common law 
but also acts which are not defined as crim¬ 
inal and made subject to indictment, but 
also to those which affect the public welfare. 
Thus an official may be Impeached for of¬ 
fenses of a political character and for gross 
betrayal of public Interests. Also for abuses 
or betrayal of trusts, for inexcusable negli¬ 
gence of duty, for the tyrannical abuse of 
power, or, as one writer puts it, for a “breach 
of official duty by malfeasance or misfea¬ 
sance, including conduct such as drunken¬ 
ness when habitual, or in the performance of 
official duties, gross Indecency, profanity, ob¬ 
scenity, or other language used in the dis¬ 
charge of an official function, which tends 
to bring the office Into disrepute, or for an 
abuse or reckless exercise of discretionary 
power as well as the breach of an official duty 
Imposed by statute or common law.” 


The committee held, however, that 
*‘No Judge may be impeached for a 
wrong decision”—Sixth Cannon’s, opere 
citato supra. 

PERSONS AND OFFENSES COVERED 

As indicated above, article II, section 4, 
of the Constitution designates who may 
be removed by impeachment, and the of¬ 
fenses, including treason, bribery, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors: 

Impeachment Is a criminal trial. A true 
crime must be charged, and the Jurisdiction 
of the Senate is neither more extensive nor 
more restricted than that of the House of 
Lords In respect to the nature of the of¬ 
fenses charged. * • * Whether a crime 

(“Crime” is used, not in a technical sense, 
but as meaning a “criminal act,” the chief 
element of which Is the evil, as distinguished 
from the virtuous intention) does or does not 
appear can be determined to some extent by 
decisions of the Senate in cases of impeach¬ 
ment, but Is chiefly to be decided by com¬ 
mon-law rulings in similar cases; and in new 
cases we must frequently be guided by the 
definitions furnished us by writers on the 
criminal law, as a result of a close study of 
the cases decided In the common-law courts. 
(Impeachable Offenses Under the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, by George Willett 
Van Nest, American Law Review, June 27, 
1882, pp. 818-819.) 

INITIATION OF IMPEACHMENT 

The sole power of impeachment is con¬ 
ferred upon the House by article I, sec¬ 
tion 2, clause 5, of the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads: 

The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers: and shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. 

Impeachment may be initiated by 
charges made on the floor by a Member 
on his own responsibility. The question 
of impeachment is one of constitutional 
privilege which may be presented at any 
time by any Member of the House, but 
recognition to raise a question of consti¬ 
tutional privilege must be preceded by a 
resolution or notice in writing, and a 
mere proposition to investigate thq^ con¬ 
duct of a civil officer is not presented as 
a matter of constitutional privilege, even 
though impeachment may be contem¬ 
plated. Impeachment may also be ini¬ 
tiated by a memorial containing charges 
under oath, by a message from the Presi¬ 
dent, by a charge preferred by a State or 
territorial legislature, and by petition. 

Charges always have been examined 
by the House before impeachments have 
been voted. After the charge is origi¬ 
nally made, it is by resolution referred to 
a standing committee, or to a special 
committee fo^ Investigation and report. 
The investigation by the committee may 
be conducted ex parte, or it may be con¬ 
ducted to permit respondent to appear in 
person and by counsel to testify, to pre¬ 
sent witnesses, and to cross-examine. 
The House of Representatives, when act¬ 
ing in impeachment proceedings, has the 
power to compel the attendance pf wit¬ 
nesses. The investigations are conducted 
more or less according to the established 
rules of evidence, but the strict rules of 
evidence have been relaxed. Upon the 
conclusion of the investigation by the 
designated committee, a report favoring 
Impeachment may be referred to the 
House Calendar or may be committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
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tSie State of the Union. If the latter 
procedure Is adopted, when debate is 
ended, the CkMoimittee of the Whole 
arises and reports its resolution to the 
House, whereupon the question is put: 
*WiU the House concur with the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union in the adoption of said reso¬ 
lution?” Usually a record vote is taken, 
but it k not required. 

Managers have been selected by three 
methods: First, election by ballot, a ma¬ 
jority vote being required; second, by 
resolution naming them; and. third, by 
resolution authorizing the Speaker to ap¬ 
point. These managers are usually ap- 
po^^'^ed from those in accord with the 
sentiment of the House and from both 
parties. The chairman is designated by 
the managers selected. 

After the House has voted impeach¬ 
ment. it notifies the Senate thereof by 
message. 

Upon receipt of message from the 
Rouse, the Senate adopts an order and 
sends a message to the House that it Is 
ready to receive articles. 

The managers, on the part of the 
House, present to the Senate the articles 
of impeachment signed by the Speaker 
and attested by the Clerk. The Chair¬ 
man of the Committee impeaches at the 
bar of the Senate by oral accxisation and 
requests that the Senate take order as 
to appearance. 

The accused may appear in person or 
by attorney, or he may not appear at all 
in which case trial proceeds as if a plea 
of not guilty were entered. 

The sole power to try Impeachments is 
vested in the Senate by article I. section 
3, clause 6. which reads: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to 
try all impeachments. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or af¬ 
firmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside. And no person shall he convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Members present. 

On the final question of whether an 
impeachment is to be sustained, the yeas 
and nays are taken on each article sepa¬ 
rately. upon which there must be an af¬ 
firmative vote of two-thirds of the Mem¬ 
bers present. 

The extent to which a Judgment in*an 
impeachment proceeding may go is set 
forth in article I. section 3, clause 7. of 
the Constitution which reads: 

Judgment in cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and en¬ 
joy any office of honor, trust, or profit under 
the United States: but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial. Judgment, and punish¬ 
ment, according to law. 

CaOUNDS AND KVIDBNCB 

In laying a foundation for any pro¬ 
ceedings by the House of Representa¬ 
tives against the Secretary of State for 
breach of official duty by malfeasance or 
misfeasance of office, we should have a 
complete outline of the law and the acts 
of Uie Department of State leading up 
to the present situation-—a situation in 
which we find ourselves engaged in a 
major war In Korea without United Na¬ 
tions authority, without constitutional 
authority, and without authority of 


Congress, a *^liee action** in which the 
United States has already suffered some 
65.000 casualties, an undeclared war 
against at least one major power and 
one minor nation in which the Secretary 
of State was at least the moving hand 
in advising the Preffident in his leader¬ 
ship. 

The first step in obtaining a back¬ 
ground Is to find the legal, the consti¬ 
tutional. or the treaty basis for our in¬ 
volvement in Korea. In considering the 
legal and treaty basis, we turn to the 
United Nations Charter. 

UNXTBO KATKnrB AOTHOnTT 

The United Nations Charier, setting 
forth fully and completely the purpose 
and authority of the organization, mem¬ 
bership. and obligations, was adopted by 
the Congress of the United States in 
July 1945. 

It is the contention of the State De¬ 
partment that such authority as the 
United States had under the United Na¬ 
tions Charter in sending troops Into Ko¬ 
rea is under article 39 of the United 
Nations Charter and the resolution pur¬ 
suant thereto. Article 39 reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Security Ck>uncil shall determine the 
existenoe of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or cct of aggression and tiiall 
make recommendations, or decide what 
measures shall be taken In accordance with 
articles 41 and 42. to maintain or restore In¬ 
ternational peace and seemity. 

I call your attention to this phrase. 
**and shall make recommendations, or 
decide what measures shall be taken In 
accordance with articles 41 and 42. to 
maintain or restore International peace 
and security.** 

Article 41 empowers the Security 
Council to decide what measures not in¬ 
volved in the use of armed force may be 
employed to give effect to its decision, 
and it may call upon the members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. 
It reads as follows: 

The Security Council may decide what 
measures not Involving the use of armed force 
are to be employed to give effect to its deci¬ 
sions. and it may call upon the members of 
the United Nations to apply such measures. 
These may include complete or partial inter¬ 
ruption of economic relations and of rail, 
aes. air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other 
meana of communication, and the severance 
of diplomatic relations. 

It Should be emphasized that nothing 
in article 41 could be constructed as 
authorization for the use of armed force. 

Article 42 reads as follows: 

Shoidd the Security Council consider that 
measures provided for In article 41 would be 
Inadequate or have proved to be Inadequate. 
It may take such action by air, sea. or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstrations, 
blockade, and other operations by air. sea, or 
land forces of members of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Attention is called to the wording of 
section 42 which says. **such action 
‘may’.” 

Article 43 provides: 

1. AU memben of the United Nations, In 
order to contribute to the maintenance of 
International peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council. 


on ita can and in acoordanee with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed farces, s*- 
slstanoe, and faculties, indumiig rights at 
passage, necessary for the purpose of maln- 
tainli^ International peaoe and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers and types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of the faculties and assistance 
to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated aa soon as poeslble on the Initia¬ 
tive of the Security OounoU. They shaU be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
members or between the Security Council 
and groups of members and shaU he subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in ac- 
cordanoe with their respective constitutional 
processes. 

Again I emphasize, “and shall be s^ib- 
ject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their respec¬ 
tive constitutional processes.” 

I would like to quote article 44: 

When the Security Council has decided to 
use force It shall, before calUng upon a 
member not represented on it to provide 
armed forces In fulfillment of the obliga¬ 
tions assumed under article 48. invite that 
member, if the member so desires, to par¬ 
ticipate in the decisions of the Security 
CounoU concerning the employment of con¬ 
tingents at that member’s armed forces. 

This further points out that the 
“agreement or agreements” had to be 
made before force could be used. 

Article 45 provides: 

In order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military measures, members shall 
hold immediately available national air-force 
contingents for combined international en¬ 
forcement action. The strength and degree 
of readiness of those contingents and plans 
for their combined action shall be deter¬ 
mined, within the Umits laid down in the 
special agreement or agreements referred to 
In article 48, by the Security Coimcil with 
the assista n ce of the military staff commit¬ 
tee. 

I point out the wording, “within the 
limits laid down in the special agree¬ 
ment or agreements referred to In ar¬ 
ticle 43, by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the military staff commit¬ 
tee.” 

THE PAinciPATION ACT 

Although more than 5 years have 
elapsed since the United Nations Char¬ 
ter has been adopted, neither the United 
States nor any other member nation has 
entered into any agreement or agree¬ 
ments with the Security Council of the 
United Nations, nor has the Congress of 
the United States had any opportunity 
to take any steps which might implement 
the Charter as therein provided, except 
that in 1949, Congress, by the United 
Nations Participation Act as amended 
in 1949, authorized the assigning to the 
United Nations an amount not to ex¬ 
ceed 1.000 noncombat personnel of the 
Armed Forces. 

In order to authorize the President to 
enter into the agreement or agreements, 
the Congress in 1945 enacted H. R. 4618 
and S. 1580, the same being section 287d 
of title 22 of the United States Code, 
which is as follows: 

The President is authorieed to negotiate a 
special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Coi^ress by appropriate 
act or Joint resolution, providing for the 
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numbers and types of armed forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, In¬ 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail¬ 
able to the Security Council on Its call for 
the purpose of maintaining International 
peace and security In accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to moke available to the Secu¬ 
rity Council on its call in order to take action 
under article 42 of said Charter and pursu¬ 
ant to such special agreement or agreements 
the Armed Forces, facilities, or assistance 
provided for therein: Provided, That except 
as authorized in section 287d-l of this title, 
nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed as an authorization to the Presi¬ 
dent by the Congress to make available to 
the Security Council for such purpose armed 
forces, facilities, or assistance In addition to 
the forces, facilities, and assistance provided 
for in such special agreement or agreements. 

To further explain the meaning of the 
charter and the law, at the time of the 
hearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on December 7,1950, report¬ 
ed on page 23 of such hearings. Secre¬ 
tary Acheson testified as follows in re¬ 
sponse to questions from members of the 
committee; 

Mr. Burgi t. Mr. Chairman, does that mean 
the Security Council names the number and 
amounts of troops and equipment we shall 
furnish the Security Council? 

Mr. acheson. No. It means that we must 
work out with the Security Council a spe¬ 
cial agreement or agreements in which we 
develop the number of troops, the location, 
the degree of readiness, etc.: and that when 
we have done that, and when you gentlemen 
have approved it, then and only then, are 
we bound to furnish that contingent of 
troops to the Security Council; and the 
President Is not authorized to furnish any 
more than you have approved of In that 
agreement. 

Mr. Douglas. This, then, would be in the 
nature of a police force which the President 
could make available automatically, but he 
would be unable to go beyond that with the 
unlimited force which Congress would still 
have to pass upon for unlimited war? 

Mr. Acheson. Yes. Beyond the amount 
which you have agreed in the special agree¬ 
ment, and the President Is not given author¬ 
ity to furnish any additional troops, and 
whatever happens after that is determined 
by the ordinary constitutional relations be¬ 
tween the Congress and the President. 

Let us look at pages 25 and 26 of the 
same hearings and see the answer Sec¬ 
retary Acheson gave in answer to a ques¬ 
tion of Congressman Kee: 

Mr. Kfe. I would like to clear up a ques¬ 
tion that is in my mind in respect to section 
6 (U. N. participation act) that authorizes 
the President to negotiate special agreements 
with reference to providing troops and so 
forth, and the Armed Forces to be provided. 
The President has negotiated this agreement 
with the Council, as 1 understand this, with¬ 
out consulting or submitting the matter to 
Congress. If It becomes necessary in the 
course of an emergency, he can proceed to 
supply the forces agreed upon before sub¬ 
mitting the agreement to Congress for action. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Acheson. This Is an important ques¬ 
tion of Judge Kee, and may I state his ques¬ 
tion and my answer so that it will be quite 
clear here. The Judge asks whether the 
language beginning on line 19 of page 6, 
which says the President shall not be deemed 
to require the authorization of Congress to 
make available to the Security Council on its 
call in order to take action under article 42 


of the Charter, means that the President 
may provide these forces prior to the time 
when any special agreement has been ap¬ 
proved by the Congress. 

The answer to that question is “No,” that 
the President may not do that, that such 
special agreements refer to the special agree¬ 
ments which shall be subject to the approval 
of the Congress, so that until the special 
agreement has been negotiated and approved 
by the Congress, It has no force and effect. 

Mr. Johnson. It Is a little hard for us to 
get the meaning of article 42, Mr. Secretary. 
Will you explain what this is? 

Mr, Acheson. Article 42 says—should the 
Security Council consider that measures pro¬ 
vided for in article 41—now those are the 
measures short of armed forces—would be 
Inadequate or prove to be inadequate, it may 
take such action by air, sea, or land forces as 
may be necessary to maintain or restore in¬ 
ternational peace and security, and such 
action may Include demonstrations, block¬ 
ades. and other operations by air. sea, or land 
forces of members of the United Nations. 
Now that is the article under which the in¬ 
ternational organization puts into effect the 
police forces which are made available to It 
under article 43. and the only reason that 
the President is permitted to make these 
forces available, after the special agreement 
has been approved is to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of article 42. to which we are com¬ 
mitted by our ratification of the Charter. 

Mr. Ryter. That may mean actual fighting, 
may It not? 

Mr. Ache.«5on. Yes. It may. 

Mr. Flood. It is also true. Is it not, Mr. 
Secretary, that these occurrences come up 
only In the case of the breach of the peace or 
threatened breach of the peace? 

Mr. Acheson. That Is correct. 

In this connection It is also interest¬ 
ing to note the statement of Sir Glad- 
wynn Jebb, United Kingdom representa¬ 
tive to the United Nations, which can be 
found on page 64 of House Report No. 
2495, dated July 11, 1950, in which he 
said ; 

Had the Charter become fully Into force, 
and had the agreement provided for in 
article 43 of the Charter been concluded, we 
should, of cource, have proceeded differently 
and the action to be taken by the Security 
Council to repel the armed attack would no 
doubt have been founded on article 42. As 
it Is, however, we can naturally only act 
under article 30, which enabled the Security 
Council to recommend what measures should 
be taken to restore International peace and 
security. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
when reporting the bill to the floor for 
consideration by the House as a whole, 
included in their report the following: 

At the same time the bill, by providing 
that the Congress shall approve any such 
agreement or agreements as may be nego¬ 
tiated, Insures that the Congress will have 
full opportunity to pass upon the terms and 
provisions thereof. 

At the time the legislation was consid¬ 
ered on the floor of the House, Chair¬ 
man Sol Bloom, of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in his explanation of 
the legislation, stated on the floor, and 
this can be found in the Congressional 
Record, volume 91, part 9, page 12267, 
the following: 

The position of the Congress Is fully pro¬ 
tected by the requirement that the military 
agreement to preserve the peace must bo 
passed upon by Congress before It becomes 
effective. Also the obligation of the United 
States to make forces availablt to the Se¬ 


curity Council does not become effective until 
a special agreement has been passed upon by 
Congress. 

In considering this legislation on the 
floor of the United States Senate on Nov¬ 
ember 26,1945, Senator Connally, chair¬ 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, stated, which statement is 
found in the Congressional Record. 
volume 91, part 8, pagej 10967 and 10988. 
as follows: 

These contracts must be submitted to Con¬ 
gress. When the agreements are made with 
the Security Council, they must come back 
here. Senators will have an opportunity to 
debate them, to offer amendments, to qualify 
them, and so forth. As to declaring war, that 
is not a question which is involved here at all. 
These forces are not exacted to make war. 
They are exacted as peace forces, to under¬ 
take to preserve peaceful nations against ag¬ 
gression and attack. If we wish to go to war, 
we can still go to war, by declaring war and 
making use of our entire armed forces. I do 
not suppose we would hesitate to do it if we 
felt that the national Interest required or de¬ 
manded It. 

Thus it is made clear by the original 
United Nations Participation Act that 
we, as an individual member of the U. N., 
had not in any way committed ourselves 
to furnish armed forces to the United 
Nations for use in armed intervention 
under the provisions of the articles of the 
United Nations Charter to prevent 
breaches of the peace or maintain inter¬ 
national security. 

In 1947 we find that evidence is further 
presented to the effect that these agree¬ 
ments must be completed before troops 
or armed forces could be assigned to the 
United Nations by a speech delivered by 
Herschel V. Johnson, who was the Dep¬ 
uty United States Representative to the 
United Nations. Mr. Johnson, in a 
speech delivered on June 4, 1947—and 
this speech can be found on page 1143 of 
Document No. 123, Eighty-first CongreSsS, 
first session, of the Senate entitled “A 
Decade of American Foreign Policy.” 
Mr. Johnson said as follows: 

One vital organization task remains un¬ 
done. Article 43 of the Charter imposes 
upon the Security Council the responsl- 
billty for negotiating "as soon as possible" 
special agreements under which the member 
states will make available to the Security 
Council, on Its call, "armed forces, assist¬ 
ance, and facilities, including rights of pas¬ 
sage, necessary for the purpose of main¬ 
taining International peace and security." 
Until those agreements have been concluded 
and put Into force, the Security Council will 
be unable to fulfill its responsibilities as 
the enforcement agency of the United Na¬ 
tions. Chapter VII of the Charter, Insofar 
as It relates to military enforcement meas¬ 
ures. will remain Inoperative. 

Therefore we see that even In 1947 
there was no authorization. 

On October 10, 1949. the Congress 
enacted 287d-l of title 22 of the United 
States Code, which specifically provided 
that they could not involve the employ¬ 
ment of armed forces contemplated by 
chapter VII of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. The limitations were specific. That 
legislation authorized the President to 
detail a total of not more than 1,000 
noncombat personnel to a mission at any 
one time. 

In connection with the legislation 
which was enacted, it is interesting to 
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note on page 17 of the hearings which 
were held before the House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Committee on H. R. 3085,4497,4708, 
on May 10, 11, 13. and 13 of 1949, the 
statement was made by Idr. Ernest A. 
Gross, now adviser to Ambassador Austin 
at the United Nations, as follows: 

I think this Is even a more important point. 
Because of tjbe fact that under the Oon- 
stltution American military personnel can¬ 
not be made avoilaltle to foreign powers or 
foreign organizations, except by authority 
of law, It has been necessary, instead of 
detailing the personnel to the United Nations 
for service with these missions, to keep them 
within American control, so to speak, so they 
would be responsible to and report to the 
military chief, the American military chief, 
or to the top American diplomatic ofllGiAl in 
the area or attached to the commission. 

aOBCMAKT 

From a complete research of both the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, it 
is a certainty there have been no agree¬ 
ment or agreements entered into be¬ 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations Security Council as provided for 
in article 43 of the Charter and the 
Participation Act of 1945. On June 25, 
1950, the Security Council had no au¬ 
thority to send any troops to Korea. 
The President of the United States had 
no authority to send any troops to Korea 
under any authority of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

HISTORY or KOREA 

According to the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations pursuant to 
House Resolution 206 entitled “Back¬ 
ground Information on Korea,** on page 
43 thereof is the statement by our rep¬ 
resentative to the United Nations on 
June 25,1950, which is in part as follows; 

At 4 o’clock in the morning Simday, June 
35, Korean time, armed forces from North 
Korea commenced an unprovoked assault 
against the territory of the Republic of 
Korea. This assault was launched by 
ground forces along the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel. in the Ongjin, Kaesong, and Chunshon 
sectors, and by amphibious landings on the 
east coast in the vicinity of Jangmung. In 
addition. North Korean aircraft have at¬ 
tacked and strafed the Kimpo airport in the 
outskirts of the capital city of Seoul. 

Mr. President, 1 have tabled a draft reso¬ 
lution which notes the Security Council's 
grave concern at the invasion of the Republic 
of Korea by the armed forces of North Korea. 
This draft resolution calls upon the authori¬ 
ties in the North to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw armed forces to the border along 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The draft resolution requests that the 
United Nations Commission on Korea ob¬ 
serve the withdrawal of the North Korean 
forces to the thirty-eighth parallel and keep 
the Security Council Informed on the imple¬ 
mentation and execution of the resolution. 
The draft resolution also calls upon all mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the car¬ 
rying out of this resolution and to refrain 
fVom giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. 

As a result of that report. Resolution 
1 was adopted by the Security Council, 
which resolution is in part as follows: 

III. Calls upon members to render every 
assistance to the United Nations In the exe¬ 
cution of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean au¬ 
thorities. 


On page 46 of the above-mentioned 
Rouse report appears the statement by 
the President of the United States on 
June 27,1960, which is in part as follows: 

In Korea the Oovemmant forces, which 
were armed to prevent border raids and to 
preserve Internal eecurity, were attacked by 
invading forces from North Korea. The Se¬ 
curity Council of the United Nations caUed 
upon the invading troope to cease hostUities 
a.ui to withdraw to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
This they have not done, but on the contrary 
have pressed the attack. The Security Coun¬ 
cil called upon aU members of the United 
Nations to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of this reso¬ 
lution. In these circumstances I have or¬ 
dered United States air and sea forces to give 
the Korean Government troops cover and 
support. • ♦ • 

Accordingly 1 have ordered the Seventh 
Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa. As 
a corollary to this action I am calling upon 
the Chinese Government on Formosa to cease 
all air and sea operations against the main¬ 
land. The Seventh Fleet will see that this 
is done. The determination of the future 
status of Formosa must await the restoration 
of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement 
with Japan, or consideration by the United 
Nations. • • • 

X have Instructed Ambassador Austin, as 
the representative of the United-States to the 
Security Ooxmcil, to report these steps to the 
Council. 

It should be noted at this time that 
the minutes of the United Nations for 
June 27, 1950, contain the statement of 
Ambassador Warren Austin as follows: 

The United Nations finds Itself confronted 
today with the gravest crisis in its existence. 

Forty-eight hours ago the Security Coun¬ 
cil, in an emergency session, determined 
that the armed invasion of the Republic of 
Korea by armed forces from northern Korea 
constituted a breach of the peace. Accord¬ 
ingly. the Security Council called for a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities forthwith and the with¬ 
drawal by the northern Korean authorities 
of their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
paraUel. The Security Council also requested 
the United Nations Commission on Korea to 
observe the withdrawal and to report. Final¬ 
ly, the Security Council called upon all 
members to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of the res¬ 
olution and to refrain from giving assistance 
to the North Korean authorities. 

The decision of the Security CouncU has 
been broadcast to the Korean authorities and 
Is known to them. We now have before lu 
the report of the United Nations Commission 
for Korea which confirms our fears. It is 
clear that the authorities in North Korea 
have completely disregarded and flouted the 
decision of the Security Council. The armed 
invasion of the Republic of Korea continues. 
This is, in fact, an attack on the United Na¬ 
tions itself. The North Korean authorities 
have called upon the established government 
of the Republic to surrender. 

It is hard to Imagine a more glaring exam¬ 
ple of disregard for the United Nations and 
for all the principles which it represents. 
The most important provisions of the Char¬ 
ter are those outlawing aggressive war. It 
Is precisely these provisions which the North 
Korean authorities have violated. 

It is the plain duty of the Security Coun¬ 
cil to Invoke stringent sanctions to restore 
international peace. 

The Republic of Korea has appealed to 
the United Nations for protection. I am 
happy and proud to report that the United 
States is prepared as a loyal member of the 
United Nations to furnish assistance to the 
Republic of Korea. 


X have tabled a resolution which I ask the 
Council to consider favorably as the next step 
to restore world peace. Tbat resolution Is 
as follows: 

“The Security Council— 

“Having determined that the armed at¬ 
tack upon the Republic of Korea by forces 
from North Korea constitutes a breach of 
the peace; 

“Having called for an immediate ceuation 
of hoetiUties; and 

“Having called upon the authorities of 
North Korea to withdraw forthwith thslr 
armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel: 
and 

“Having noted from the report of the 
United Nations pommission for Korea that 
the authorities in North Korea have neither 
ceased hostilities nor withdrawn their armed 
forces to the thirty-eighth parallel, and that 
urgent military measuree are required to 
restore international peace and security: and 

“Having noted the appeal from the Re¬ 
public of Korea to the United Nations for 
immediate and effective steps to secure peace 
and security; 

“Recommends that the members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack and to restore 
International peace and security in the area." 

This Is the logical consequence of the reso¬ 
lution concerning the complaint of aggres¬ 
sion upon the Republic of Korea adopted 
at the four hundred and seventy-third meet¬ 
ing of the Security Council on June 25. 1960, 
and the subsequent events recited in the 
preamble of this resolution. That resolu¬ 
tion of June 26 called upon all members 
to render every assistance to the United Na¬ 
tions in the execution of this resolution, and 
to refrain from giving assistance to the 
North Korean authorities. This new reso¬ 
lution is the logical next step. Its signifi¬ 
cance is affected by the violation of the for¬ 
mer resolution, the continuation of aggres¬ 
sion. and the urgent military measures re* 
qulred. 

I wish now to read the statement which 
the President of the United States made 
today on this critical situation. (Statement 
herein quoted above in part.) 

It Is unquestioned from the United 
Nations Security Council minutes that 
this resolution and the report of the 
President were tabled at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon on June 27. Attention is 
called to the fact that the statement of 
the President of the United States which 
was tabled with the resolution says; 

1 have ordered United States air and sea 
forces to give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support. 

Alhough it is not known the exact time 
such order was made by the President, 
it was, of necessity, made prior to 3 p. m. 
on June 27. 

According to the Security CouncU 
meetings, when the Council convened at 
3 p. m., on June 27, there were tabled 
two resolutions—the resolution of Yugo¬ 
slavia Government and the Austin reso¬ 
lution. The Yugoslavia resolution was 
reported in the New York Times under 
date of June 28, 1950, as follows; 

Today Dr. Bebler said that the Council 
“after only 2 days of fighting.” should not 
abandon hope that the two sides would enter 
into negotiations, and Introduced a resolu¬ 
tion calling for the appointment of a United 
Nations mediator. 

According to the minutes of the Coun¬ 
cil, a recording is made of the two resolu¬ 
tions. The President of the Security 
Council said that under rule 32, motions 
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and draft resolutions have precedence in 
the order of their submission. “Under 
this rule, I have to put the United States 
draft resolution to the vote first “ he 
said. 

Austin presented this resolution at 
the time the Council convened at 3 p. m.. 
and that meeting adjourned at 6: 15 p. m. 
The Council then reconvened at 10: 25 
p. m., and it was during the meeting 
that convened at 10: 25 p. m., that both 
resolutions were voted upon. 

According to the minutes of the United 
Nations Security Council, there was a 
lapse of time from 3 p. m., until at least 
10: 45 p. m., that night before the Austin 
resolution was adopted. It should be 
noted that in the afternoon meeting, 
Austin read President Truman’s state¬ 
ment n which he said, “I have ordered 
United States air and sea forces.” and so 
forth. 

Even if the agreements had been in 
force, and they are not, President Tru¬ 
man still would have jumped the au¬ 
thority of the resolution by at least 7 
hours in ordering American armed inter¬ 
vention in the Korean war. 

The next official action taken by the 
United Nations Security Council was on 
July 7 when the following resolution was 
adopted: 

The Security Council, having determined 
that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea consti¬ 
tutes a breach of the peace, having recom¬ 
mended that members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area: 

(1) Welcomes the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and peoples of 
the United Nations have given to its resolu¬ 
tions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to assist the 
Republic of Korea in defending itself against 
armed attack and thus to restore interna¬ 
tional peace and security in the area; 

(2) Notes that members of the United 
Nations have transmitted to the United Na¬ 
tions offers ol assistance for the Republic of 
Korea; 

(3) Recommends that all members pro¬ 
viding military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council 
resolutions make such forces and other assis¬ 
tance available to a unified command under 
the United States; 

(4) Requests the United States to desig¬ 
nate the commander of such forces; 

(5) Authorizes the unified command at its 
discretion to use the United Nations flag in 
the course of operations against North 
Korean forces concurrently with the flags of 
the various nations participating; 

(6) Requests the United States to provide 
the Security Council with reports, as appro¬ 
priate, on the course of action taken under 
the unified command. 

On July 8. the President of the United 
States made the following statement: 

The Security Council of the United Na¬ 
tions in Its resolution of July 7, 1950, has 
recommended that all members providing 
military forces and other assistance pursuant 
to the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and 27. make such forces and other as¬ 
sistance available to a unified command un¬ 
der the United States. 

The Security Council resolution also re¬ 
quests that the United States designate tho 
commander of such forces, and authorizes 
the unified command at Its discretion to use 
the United Nations flag In the course of op¬ 
erations against the North Korean forces 


concurrently with the flags of the various 
nations participating. 

1 am responding to the recommendations 
of the Security Council and have designated 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur as the commanding 
general of the military forces which the 
members of the United Nations place under 
the unified command of the United States 
pursuant to the United Nations assistance 
to the Republic of Korea in r*.pelUng the un¬ 
provoked armed attack against it. 

I am directing General MacArthur, pur¬ 
suant to the Security Council resolution, to 
use the United Nations flag in the course 
of operations against the North Korean 
forces roucurrently with the flags of tho 
various nations participating. 

president's constitutional authority 

It has been noted in the past that 
numerous Presidents have sent troops 
into foreign lands in defense of the lives, 
the property, and treaty obligations of 
the United States. However, in this case 
it should be noted that at the time of 
entry, there were no lives and no prop¬ 
erty involved in South Korea. It should 
further be noted that there was no treaty 
with South Korea requiring us to furnish 
them with military assistance, and that 
under the United Nations Charter and 
our Participation Act we had not com¬ 
pleted the agreement or agreements with 
the Security Council to provide it with 
troops. As stated by Herschel Johnson, 
the United Nations Charter did not be¬ 
come a treaty and binding upon the 
United States until the agreement or 
agreements had been executed. 

Even though the President in his state¬ 
ment of June 28, 1950, attempted to 
represent to the American public the 
fact that he had the authority to send 
American Armed Forces into Korea 
under Article 39 of the United Nations 
Charter and pursuant to International 
law. it is very clear that neither of these 
authorities existed at that time, because 
he had not implemented the Charter 
under Article 43, and there were no 
American lives and no American prop¬ 
erty involved. 

To summarize, there is no precedent in 
the history of this Nation for the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to involve this 
Nation in a war, such as that in which 
it is involved at the present time under 
the Constitution without a declaration of 
war or approval by Congress. There is 
no authority under the United Nations 
authorizing the action which this Nation 
has taken, and in the words of Senator 
Paul Douglas in hearings following the 
introduction of a resolution to revise the 
United Nations Charter he stated on page 
12 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate on 
February 2, 1950: 

For it should never be foi gotten that the 
Charter of the United Nations declares that 
the first purpose of the United Nations is 
• ♦ • to maintain International peace 

and security and to that end. to take effec¬ 
tive collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace and lor 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace and to bring about by 
peaceful means and In conformity with the 
principles of Justice and International law, 
adjustment or settlement of International 
disputes or situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace. 

That Is what we agreed to when we rati¬ 
fied the Charter. But due to structural de¬ 
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fects In that Charter and to to the Russian 
attitude, we have failed to realize that pur¬ 
pose. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

In a brief prepared by the Department 
of State on the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent to repel the attack in Korea found 
In Background Information on Korea, 
page 65, the Secretary of State said as 
follows: 

Tlius, even before the ratllicution of the 
United Nations Charter, the President had 
used the Armed Forces of the United States 
without consulting the Congress for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the foreign policy of the 
United Slates. The ratification of the 
United Nations Charter was, of course, the 
landmark in the development of the Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. 

The agreement or agreements had not 
been consummated with the Security 
Council, implementing the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, thus the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter had not, as yet, 
become a part of the United States poli¬ 
cy. On June 27, 1950, when the Presi¬ 
dent ordered American troops into ac¬ 
tion at least 7 hours prior to the resolu¬ 
tion of the United Nations Security 
Council upon which authority they re¬ 
ly, such action could not have been 
taken for the purpose of “protecting the 
foreign policy of the United States un¬ 
der the United Nations Charter.” 

It cannot be said that the policy of the 
United Nations with regard to Korea be¬ 
came a policy of the United States, call¬ 
ing for armed intervention with regard 
to Korea, since Resolution No. 1, which 
was the only one adopted at the time, 
calls for only cessation of hostilities, calls 
for withdrawal of North Korean armed 
forces, and requests the United Nations 
Commission on Korea to keep the Coun¬ 
cil informed. I call your attention to the 
fact that section 3 says: 

Calls upon all members to render every 
asslstanoe to the United Nations in the exe¬ 
cution of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean au¬ 
thorities. 

The words “in the execution of this 
resolution” preclude the President or the 
Secretary of State from claiming that 
the United Nations called upon all mem¬ 
bers to render “military” assistance to 
the United Nations because of the phrase 
“in the execution of this resolution.” 
The resolution itself covers merely cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities and authority to the 
Commission on Korea, it carefully avoids 
reference to military assistance to South 
Korea, and then, since our Government 
ordered troops into Korea without any 
recommendation or request from the 
Security Council, there can be no claim 
that the action taken by the President 
was in any manner in support of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy under the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. The minutes prove that 
the Security Council has not even con¬ 
sidered military operations or the au¬ 
thorizing of any such operations. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

It Should be further pointed out that 
the adoption of the United Nations 
charter had no bearing on American 
foreign policy, because on January 12, 
1950, Secretary Acheson stated that oui* 
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foreign policy insofar as SU>rea was con¬ 
cerned was as follows: 

Defensive perimeter runs along the Aleu¬ 
tians to Japan and then goes to the Ryuh- 
yus lOhinawa] • • « [and] to the 
Philippines. • * • 

So far as the military security of other 
areas in the Pacific is concerned it must 
be clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack. But it must 
also be clear that such a guaranty is hardly 
sensible or necessary with the realm of prac¬ 
tical relationship. Should such an attack 
occur—one hesitates to say where such an 
armed attack could come from—the initial 
reliance must be on the people attacked to 
resist it and then upon the commitments 
of the entire olvilisBed world under the 
charter of the United Nations. * * • 

But it is a mistake^ I think. In considering 
Pacific and far-eastern problems to become 
obsessed with military considerations. 

It was not an obsession on January 12, 
1950, but on June 25, 1950, it was. On 
January 12,1960, we were not to become 
obsessed with military considerations; 
today we are obsessed with some 65,000 
casualties. 

What was the American foreign policy 
on June 26, 1950? Quoting the New 
York Times for June 27, 1950, it read as 
follows: 

Rear Admiral HUlenkoetter, Central In- 
telligehce Agency, convinced Senate critics 
that the IntelUgence service was not caught 
by surprise by the Korean invasion. He re¬ 
vealed that the invasion of South Korea was 
detailed in the Soviet publication, Izvestla, 
which on June 10, 1960, printed a timetable 
for uniting Korea under a single parliament. 

UNITED NATIONS EITOET? 

On June 29,1950, on July 3,1950. and 
on March 24,1951, the State Department 
Issued memorandums on the authority 
of the President to repel the attack in 
Korea, portions of which are as follows: 

All i ?tlons taken by the United States to 
restore the peace in Korea have been under 
the aegis of the United Nations. * • * 

In conclusion, the action of the United 
States Government in Korea is taken in 
support of the authority of the United Na¬ 
tions. It is taken to restore peace and 
security to the Pacific area. 

Secretary Acheson at his news conference 
on June 28 emphasized that the actions of 
the United States had been taken in support 
of the United Nations. “After June 26.“ he 
said, “all action in Korea has been under 
the aegis of the United Nations.” 

The political issues, which General Mac- 
Arthur has stated are beyond his responsi¬ 
bility as a field commander, are being dealt 
with In the United Nations and by intergov¬ 
ernmental consultations. 

The last statement was released the 
day General MacArthur asserted he was 
ready to confer in the held with the com¬ 
mander of the Chinese and North K 9 re- 
an forces to end the war. 

All of these quotations indicate an at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Secretary of 
State to disguise our military actions as 
those of the United Nations. In contra¬ 
diction of these I set forth a letter re¬ 
ceived by me from Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson under date of April 17, 
1951, which sets forth as follows: 

I am in receipt of your letter of March 19 
In which you ^se the general question of 
the status of United States troops in Korea. 
This letter will amplify more fully what, of 
necessity, were rather brief responses to 
questions asked on March 16 when I had the 


privilege of meeting with you and other 
Members of Congress. 

Hie over-all dinetivee under which mili¬ 
tary action in Korea ie being conducted are 
in the main embodied in three resolutions 
passed by the United Natlone shortly after 
the outbreak of hosdlltiee in Korea. In gen¬ 
eral, the Security Council resolution of June 
35, 1050, determined that the attack on the 
Republic of Korea was a breach of the peace, 
called for Immediate ceasatlon of hoetilitles, 
and called upon United Nations members 
to render every assistance to the United Na¬ 
tions in the execution of the resolution. 
The Security Council resolution of June 27, 
1950, recommended that members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as necessary to repel 
the armed attack and restore peace in the 
area. 

On July 7, 1960, the Security Coimcll 
passed a third resolution recommending that 
the United Nations members make their 
forces and assistance “available to a unified 
command under the United States,” and re¬ 
questing “the United States to designate the 
commander of such forces.” This same reso¬ 
lution of July 7 authorizes “the unified com¬ 
mand at its discretion to use the United 
Nations flag in the course of operations 
against North Korean forces concurrently 
with the flags of various nations participat¬ 
ing.*' 

On July 8 the President of the United 
States stated: “I am responding to the 
recommendation of the Security council and 
have designated General Douglas MacArthur 
as ths Commanding General of the military 
forces which the members of the United Na¬ 
tions place under the unified command of 
the United States pursuant to the United 
Nations” assistance to the Republic of Korea 
In repelling the unprovoked armed attack 
against It. 

“I am directing General MacArthur, pur¬ 
suant to the Security Council resolution, to 
use the United Nations flag in the course of 
operations against the North Korean forces 
concurrently with the flags of various nations 
participating.” 

Pursuant to the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion, the forces furnished by the United 
States and by all other United Nations Mem¬ 
bers are fighting under their own flags and 
concurrently under the United Nations flag. 

The Commanding General of the forces 
placed under the unified command reports 
to the President of the United States through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Therefore, it fol¬ 
lows that any military action taken by the 
unified command is taken in the same man¬ 
ner as military action taken by the United 
Staets. In the event the United Nations 
should disapprove actions of the United 
States Government in its capacity as the 
unified command, presumably the United Na¬ 
tions could revoke the authority of the United 
States Government to act as the unified com¬ 
mand. However, such action would not affect 
the relation of the United States forces and 
the United States commander. 

The United States forces supporting the 
Security Council resolutions are commanded 
by the Commander-ln-Chlef of the United 
States Forces in the Far Bast (CINCFE). 
This officer is not an agent of the Security 
Coimcil. The Security Council has no force 
of its own, and therefore, it has not desig¬ 
nated any commander of such a force. It 
has recommended that Members of the 
United Nations render assistance to repel the 
attack and restore peace In the area, that 
Members make forces and asslstatnce avail¬ 
able to a unified command under the United 
States, and that the United States designate 
tile commander of such forces. No action has 
been taken which has transformed the United 
States forces into United Nations forces, 
and the United States forces have, as well 
as other forces participating In the effort, 
retained their identity. 


The resolutions passed by the United Na¬ 
tions under which military action is being 
taken In Korea contain broad directives. No 
United Nations resolution attempts to give to 
the unified command Instructions as to bow 
military action is to be carried out or to 
place any limitation on military action taken 
in Korea to accomplish the objective of the 
Security Council resolutions “to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area." Thus, the 
Commanding General of the forces made 
available to the unified command is free 
within the framework of directives from the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff to make 
the necessary decisions to carry forward the 
military phase of the United Nations action 
without further Security OoimcU decisions. 

IN SUSfMART 

By way of summary, there are three 
involuntary methods of replacing an of¬ 
ficial in the executive branch of gov¬ 
ernment: 

First. Discharge. 

Second. Impeachment. 

Third. Reorganization of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

I have already stated that discharge Is 
improbable. 

I believe I have presented a sound case 
of misfeasance and malfeasance in office 
under which the decisions of the courts 
amount to high crimes and misdemean¬ 
ors under the Constitution. That such 
high crimes and misdemeanors are based 
upon the fact that the Secretary of State 
of the United States advised the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to send Armed 
Forces into Korea without authority of 
the United Nations, without authority of 
the Constitution, without authority of 
the Congress. 

With or without authority, this Na¬ 
tion is actually engaged in war in 
Korea, a war which must be terminated 
honorably, successfully, and at the ear¬ 
liest possible date. Since this is true 
and since unity of purpose Is essential 
to the speedy termination of such war, 
I believe it would be for the best inter¬ 
ests of this Nation that no impeach¬ 
ment proceedings, which would disrupt 
national unity, be commenced. I 
therefore recommend to the Congress 
the passage of legislation providing for 
the reorganization of the Department 
of State, which 1 am today introducing 
in this body and which my colleague, 
Francis Case, of South Dakota, has al¬ 
ready introduced in the Senate. 


Nan War &iiiimali 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in this House were terribly shocked 
recently by the action of our American 
authorities in Germany who reprieved 
the death sentence of 21 German war 
criminals and completely set free a 
number of others. These reprieves and 
pardons for outright murderers, who 
committed the greatest crimes recorded 
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in human history against millions of In¬ 
nocent and helpless people of all religious 
faiths and of various nationalities and 
races, have aroused against us the con¬ 
tempt of all freedom-loving and right¬ 
eous people throughout the world. 

By our action, we are courting a dis¬ 
credited and despised element—discred¬ 
ited and despised even In Germany—and 
In so doing we are jeopardizing the tre¬ 
mendous moral support we have had 
throughout the world In our struggle 
against the destructive ideologies of Nazi 
totalitarianism. Upright and fair-mind¬ 
ed people in this country and all over 
the world were shocked by this disgrace¬ 
ful action of our officials in Germany and 
their unwarranted disregard of the de¬ 
cisions handed down by the Nuremberg 
courts against these war criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
matter, I want co bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a very interesting let¬ 
ter which was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor, May 1, 1951. and writ¬ 
ten by Frederick C. McKee, chairman of 
the Committee on National Affairs. This 
committee, whose main offices are in 
New York, is encouraging all “action to 
strengthen national and international 
organization for security, freedom, and 
justice,” and lists on its executive com¬ 
mittee such outstanding Americans as 
the noted church leader Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson: Editor Barry Bingham, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Russell W. 
Davenport; Clark M. Eichelberger; 
George Fielding Eliot; August Heckscher; 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer; former Ambas¬ 
sador Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode; Gen. 
Telford Taylor; former chief counsel 
for war crimes in the United States 
Military Government in Germany, and 
others. Mr. McKee’s letter follows: 
Nuremberg Commutations—IVar Criminals 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

The recent commutation by High Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy of the sentences of 79 German 
war criminals convicted of heinous crimes 
against humanity Is alarming. Among the 
criminals, of whom 21 now escape the death 
sentence and 34 are set free, are Nazi officials 
who planned and executed Hitler’s murder 
program, who directed a campaign of whole¬ 
sale slaughter in the occupied areas, and w'ho 
committed atrocities in the concentration 
camps. These sentences had previously been 
confirmed by General Clay upon the advice of 
counsel of impeccable integrity and com¬ 
petence. 

The Advisory Board on Clemency for War 
Criminals, appointed by Mr. McCloy, heard 
only the lawyers representing the convicted 
criminal.s. representatives of the prosecution 
not being allowed to participate. In recom- 
m?nding the reduction of sentences they 
nevertheless pointed out that they were “not 
entitled to grant relief beyond that war¬ 
ranted by mitigating circumstances and fair 
consideration of individual situations.’* 
They further stated that clemency “may be 
an encouraging example, but a mistaken ten¬ 
derness toward the perpetrators of mass mur¬ 
der would be a mockery. It would undo 
what Nuremberg has accomplished if in the 
end we were guided entirely by considerations 
of sympathy or generosity. Executive clem¬ 
ency does not exist to that end.” 

But the fact is that these commutations 
we “a mistaken tenderness towards the per¬ 
petrators of mass murder,” constitute “a 
mockery” of what Nuremberg has accom¬ 
plished. and are dangerous for the following 
reasons: 


1. They tend to throw Into doubt the en¬ 
tire basis, procedure, and judgments of the 
trials conducted by the United States mili¬ 
tary tribunals at Nuremberg. Although both 
Mr. McCloy and the members of his clemency 
board defend the Nuremberg trials, it would 
have been more appropriate to sustain the 
results of the trials by confirming rather 
than by upsetting the verdicts. In granting 
the commutations expediency appears to 
have been a factor In seeking the favor of 
those elements In Germany whose devotion 
to democracy is suspect. 

2. At a time when it Is contemplated that 
Germany be granted greater Independence, to 
reduce the sentences of the perpetrators of 
Inhumanities, many of whom are now able to 
return to public life, hardly encourages the 
democratic elements in Germany. 

3. The commutation of the sentences of 
Nazi war criminals has alarmed our allies 
among the democratic nations of Western 
Europe and among the believers in democ¬ 
racy in the countries behind the Iron curtain. 

4. If these commutations were Intended to 
placate German opinion in the effort to make 
Western Germany a bulwark against the very 
real threat of Soviet aggression, such a policy 
of expediency does not accomplish Its pur¬ 
pose and leads to other evils. Reports al¬ 
ready indicate that the Germans are not 
satisfied with the extent of the commuta¬ 
tions and are urging the release of all war 
criminals. The United States cannot safely 
copy the Russian technique of currying favor 
with former Nazi leaders, for these criminals 
are basically totalitarlans, and hence more 
sympathetic to the totalitarian East than the 
democratic West. 

Frederick C. McKee, 

Chairman^ Committee on National 
Affairs. 

New York. 

Ready in Revolt^ Chinese Reds Kill, 
Starve, and Enslave People of China— 
Letter Tells of Sufferings 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting the pertinent 
facts in a letter which I have received 
from China. I am eliminating such parts 
as might lead to the identification of the 
sender, in order to prevent any retalia¬ 
tion against him. 

The letter reveals the deplorable and 
horrifying conditions in China today. 
It also reveals why it would be possible, 
with intelligent guidance, to create a 
backfire that would end the war in Ko¬ 
rea and prevent thousands of additional 
American casualties; and at the same 
time, help to save Asia and the world 
from the Communist threat. 

This letter said in part: 

Although I am one of the millions who 
have a definite reason to oppose communism, 
not only realize there is no middle course to 
take, but also advocate such antihuman or 
Inhuman slave policy must be done away 
with. I join you at least in spirit to carry 
out your brave and wise action. I admire 
the Americans and I admire you. 

As a Chinese and being enslaved by the 
Chinese Communists, who are themselves 
slaves of Moscow, 1 aecretly succeeded In 


getting this letter through and asked a 
friend of mine to mall it to you. 

Innocent people are being slaughtered In 
China by the thousands in a month. There 
is no freedom, but fear; no food, but hunger. 
It is hell. I am an American-educated 
Chinese and forced to do degrading work by 
the people’s government. I know my fate 
will be worse yet. 

I hope you will try your best to help the 
central government in Formosa to fight back 
to the mainland and thus restore freedom 
to the millions. I think America must wake 
up before It is too late. 


A Great Fermentation It Taking Place; 
the Distillation Will Be Unity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, In which are 
proposed and answered many questions 
of national interest vitally affecting the 
welfare of our country. The editorial 
writer reaches an optimistic conclusion, 
to which all all of us hopefully sub¬ 
scribe. It is worthy of wide dissemina¬ 
tion. 

A Great Fermentation Is Taking Place; 

THE Distillation Will Be Unity 

It should be remembered In all the flam¬ 
ing discussion of the hour that the Amer¬ 
ican people are not as disunited as a stran¬ 
ger might think. It cannot be doubted 
for a moment that the President and his 
Cabinet members, the Congress and the 
Defense Department are governed by the 
same love of country and eagerness for 
sound peace that moves the rest of us. It 
Is true that even in America there are wea¬ 
sels and skunks and other unpleasant 
launa. 'They are outnumbered; they can 
do no lasting harm. 

Our differences are in the method of 
achieving what we all desire. We believe 
there is a definite weakness in our leader¬ 
ship. We also believe that those weak¬ 
nesses can be overcome in the democratic 
way and that eventually we will win 
through. 

Washington is a land of geysers. Excite¬ 
ment, politics, foreign relations, and do¬ 
mestic affairs are in constant eruption. 
Some of those fountains emit nauseating 
odors. Others excite awe. Together they 
lead the more thoughtful citizen to pray¬ 
erful thought. 

The great geyser of the past few weeks 
was the Mac Arthur visit. Because that visit 
sent emotions soaring, because it brought 
into clear view the basic differences of opin¬ 
ion as to our conduct in the Orient, it was 
one of the great dramatic events of the years. 
And because it was so all-encompassing it 
Bhed a white light on the confusions and the 
conflicts which rule in Washington. 

Little Alice, if you remember your wonder¬ 
land, nibbled a bit of cake and shrank so 
quickly that her chin smacked against her 
slippers. As our cartoonist shows In an ad¬ 
joining column, our President has been eat¬ 
ing some bitter cake and as a result has lost 
stature. Alice recovered. Whether the 
President can find a speedy antidote for his 
cake is a pro6lcm to which ho doubtless is 
giving attention. 
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IfacArthur has one great advantage over 
the President. He has a definite program 
for proeeoutlng affairs In the Far Bast. The 
President has none. UaoArthur would do 
MrMitHing positive. Be would move as the 
British, weak as they are, moved to threaten 
mllitaiT action in Iran If that Government 
choked off their oil supply. BS speaks as one 
knowing the territory and knowing the oppo¬ 
sition. He proposes direct action, confidence 
In victory. That program opposes a weak, 
wavering, and Indecisive course laid out by 
the administration. 

There will be debate and bearings on the 
subject before we know whether we are to 
continue In a period of Indecision or will 
take counteraction against the Reds. Un¬ 
fortunately the choice between the two plans 
is political at the moment. We are arguing 
about defense along the party line rather 
than along the American line. 

Mr. Truman lost stature by his treatment 
of MacArtbur. No matter how one argues 
his rights In the matter, the sacking of the 
general was a brutal affair. The President 
compounded the offense by Ignoring the gen¬ 
eral's return to Washington to finish 62 years 
of distinguished service. Or, worse yet, he 
sulkily reoognlaed the return by sending his 
pseudo-military aide to represent the White 
Bouse. 

But there have been other ingredients in 
the bitter cake nibbled by the President. 
His sheltering of shady friends. His sup¬ 
port of weak advisers. His stubborn defense 
of Ill-advised programs In the domestic field. 
Because of all these we have no true over-all 
program. The President says he works for 
peace and we miist believe him. Yet he offers 
no positive program. He works In secret and 
snubs the public’s Interest in the outcome of 
our difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, Washington just now 
raises more questions than it answers. 

Will MacArthur's proposals as to Korea go 
unheeded? Probably not. 8ome of them 
already are undertaken In part. 

Will there be a cleaning out of those who 
have sullied the administration? Probably 
not; the President still is unconcerned over 
the misdeeds of his pets. 

Will there be a real system of controls? 
No. Too unpopular. 

Will there be a reasonably satisfactory sys¬ 
tem of universal military training? Yes, 
thanks to nonpartisan action In Congress. 

Will Dean Acheson remain as Secretary of 
State? Doubtless, as long as he can stand 
the criticism fired at him from every direc¬ 
tion. 

Will General Marshall remain as Defense 
Secretary? Probably as long as he desires 
to do so. Be is surprisingly vigorous. He 
is admired as a soldier, criticized by many 
as ineffective In matters of policy. 

How about the experiment of a woman as 
a Deputy Defense Secretary? Anna Rosen¬ 
berg is an eloquent, able, hard-working per¬ 
son. 

What of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? They 
are brilliant, able fighting men. They have 
not looked too good in the current contro¬ 
versy because some of them were dliQiatched 
as errand boys to support the President 
against MaoArthur. MacArthur may be able 
to prove that actually the chiefs were In 
agreement with his own plans on winning a 
war and a peace. 

RPC Is being cleared up. but rascals who 
used it are not being cleared out. 

« • • • • 
Washington Is confused and In conflict. 
National affairs are mingled in politics. Per¬ 
sonalities sometimes are lifted above policy. 
Yet part of the confusion is due to the fact 
that a great fermentation Is taking place. 
The scum eventually will be cleared. This 
atm is a great and powerful country, making 
headway despite all the disturbance. The 
President has lost stature, but the presi¬ 
dency has not. 

We will win through. 


CoBfretiMM RooMPelft Views oa 
NatHNial Afaki 

EXTENSION OP 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or mEw voix 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPBB8BNTATIVBS 

Wednesdai, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, my eol- 
lea^e from New York, the Honorable 
PkAMKLiN D. Roosevelt, Jr., has de¬ 
livered a most interesting report on na¬ 
tional affairs to his constituents in the 
Twentieth Congressional District in New 
York City on Thursday evening. May 3, 
1951. at a meeting of the Liberal Party 
at the Cameron Hotel. The following 
are excerpts from his address: 

Good evening, ladles and gentlemen, I am 
grateful to the Liberal Party for calling this 
meeting and giving me the chance to submit 
to you this interim report on a few of the 
Important questions which confront us. 

Since two of the previous speakers have 
referred to the Increase In the sales tax and 
the revelations of the Kefauver committee, 
I would like to make clear my position on 
these two issues at the outset. 

First, the sales tax. I hesitated consider¬ 
ably before I wrote my letter to the deputy 
mayor. Mr. Charles Horowitz, who, you will 
remember, was my campaign manager In 
1949, because I did not want to appear to be 
interfering In the problems of city govern¬ 
ment. However, because of the Importance 
of this issue and because of my personal 
friendship for Mr. Horowitz, I felt that I 
could not sit idly by. As you know, I was 
then and I am now deeply oppoeed to this 
Increase. • • • 

The second issue is that of the Senate 
crime investigation. I recently urged that 
the three great civic, nonpartisan, nonpo- 
lltlcal foundations. Ford, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller, all dedicated to the public wel¬ 
fare, appoint a citizens’ committee to in¬ 
vestigate the whole field of morality and 
ethics In the profession of public service, 
and then recommend a code of ethics for 
politics. We have such codes of ethics in 
the medical profession and In the legal pro¬ 
fession. However, the only restraints on a 
public servant are his conscience and the 
criminal law. Unfortunately, it is apparent 
that the conscience of some public officials 
is below par. The establishment of a code 
of ethics and a commission to enforce It 
would do much to remedy this situation. 

• * • In this connection, there is an ad¬ 

ditional problem, that which involves those 
who hold office in political organizations, 
such as the party officials of the Repub¬ 
lican, Democratic, Liberal, and other parties. 

I do not feel that any individual who. either 
socially or otherwise. Is on a familiar basis 
with the crooks and the gamblers—those 
people who devote themselves to violating 
the law and helping others to violate the 
law—should hold a party office. 

This country has never gone on such an 
emotional jag or enjoyed such complete 
confusion as it has in the last 2 or 3 weeks. 
It is probably a good thing. I would like 
to make clear at the outset that as one mem¬ 
ber of the United States Navy who served 
In the Pacific. I have nothing but the ut. 
most admiration and respect for General 
MacArtbur. He is a remarkable military 
genius. But. unfortunately, the old soldier 
who is fading away Is being replaced by a 
resurgent politician. This subject requires 
calmness, objectivity, and courage, because 
whether we like it or not we are leaders of 
the free world today. We cannot shirk our 
responsibility, we must act as an Intelligent 


and mature people. We cannot afford to 
reach our decisions out of emotion, prej¬ 
udice, or hate. We must maintain our re¬ 
spect for our civilian leadere and we must 
give due weight to the recommendations of 
our military leaders. 

I think there are two questions involved 
!n the preeent problem. First, the right of 
the Commander In Chief of the United 
States, ths President, to remove any military 
leader, and, second, the question of our far- 
eastern policy, keeping in mind its relation 
to our world policy. We should try to keep 
these two issues separate in our minds. We 
must not let any resentment for the way 
the President carried out bis decision impair 
our judgment. 

1 have yet to meet a responsible official in 
Washington who disputes the right and the 
rightness of President Truman’s removal of 
General BfacArthur when it became appar¬ 
ent that the general could not and did not 
support the policies of the United States 
Government of which he Is a servant. I 
need not remind you of the basic American 
doctrine—the superiority of the civilian au¬ 
thority over the military. • • • 

The other problem, our far-eastern policy, 
is far more complex. There are three pos¬ 
sible choices. The first is to do what Mr. 
TArr and Mr. Hoover recommended last De¬ 
cember and January. Pull out of and aban¬ 
don Korea; don’t send troops to Europe; and, 
as Mr. Hoover stated, set up a Gibraltar ring 
of Island defenses—in short, let the rest of 
the world go to blazes. That is one choice. 
It is an extreme. The other extreme, or the 
second choice is now proposed by General 
MacArthur, which I would like to take up in 
detail. It is a rather confusing proposal be¬ 
cause he has stated it in separate major doc¬ 
uments in different degrees. In his address 
to the Congress, one of the great oratorical 
efforts in our history, he proposed a four- 
point program, a program set forth as a study 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

1. Economic blockade of China. 

2. Naval blockade of China, or, as the study 
report said, preparing for a naval blockade 
in case of certain eventualities. 

3. Air reconnaissance of the coastal areas 
on China and Manchuria. 

4. The logistic support for the effective 
use of the Nationalist troops on Formosa. 
(Logistic support means supplies. It does 
not mean air support or naval shore bom¬ 
bardment prior to making a landing.) Naval 
warfare Is not logistic support. 

The second phrase ’’effective use of the 
Nationalist troops on Formosa," is suscepti¬ 
ble to many different interpretations. The 
effective use might mean the defense of For¬ 
mosa, or hit-run raids. Or it might mean In 
the extreme a Normondy-type landing to 
create a second front in China. 

However, in hls letter to Mr. Joe Martin, 
the Republican leader in Congress, General 
MacArthur added two points; First, the 
bombing of the so-called Manchurian sanc¬ 
tuary of the enemy. In this connection, I 
might point out that the United Nations 
forces have been enjoying a similar sanctuary 
in Japan, and, furthermore. South Korea has 
not had air attacks from the enemy. But 
we have enjoyed complete air supremacy in 
attacking the enemy and his supply lines in 
North Korea. Certainly the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have never agreed to these two addi¬ 
tional recommendations by General MacAr¬ 
thur, two additional recommendations which 
he had made at the time of hls removal. 

This is a new kind of war in Korea. Mac¬ 
Arthur was right when he said that there 
had never been in all history an alternative 
to victory in war, but I submit that perhaps 
civilization has gone one magnificent step 
forward toward achieving world peace and 
the settlement of international differences 
not by force but by law, when we say that 
our objective In this war imposed upon us by 
the acgrcEslon of first North Korea and then 
China, our objective is not victory over Cli^na, 
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but our objective Is to stop aggreseloii in 
Korea, and to recreate the independence of 
that liberty-loving people. 

We do not want to invade China. That 
would be no victory. We want only to atop 
aggression and restore law and order and 
peace in Korea. This is the first time in 
history that there has been a limited ob¬ 
jective in war. Perhaps because of this 
world war III may not grow out of this Ko¬ 
rean tragedy. 

The second point that General MacArthur 
failed to mention before the Congress, which 
he did mention in his letter to Mr. BAaritn. 
was the creation of a second front on the 
mainland of China by using Nationalist 
troops from Formosa supported by our Air 
Force and Navy. Only recently, Chlang Kal- 
ehek announced in Formosa that the Nation¬ 
alist troops could not possibly undertake a 
landing unless they were completely re¬ 
equipped by the United States. I believe 
that out of the 450,000 troops on Formosa, 
there are only 100,000 combat troops and of 
theee only 40,000 are adequately equipped. 
Suppose we do reequip the Nationalist 
troops and suppose they land In China, do 
we know they would be successful? We 
started in Korea only using our Air Force 
and Navy, but when the Korean troops were 
Inadequate to stem the Communist tide, our 
foot soldiers had to go In. If Chlang Kai- 
shek's troops start to lose, will our Army 
then be called on to fight on the mainland 
of China? 

It is very easy for General MacArthur to 
say that his program will mean a quick end 
and will save lives In Korea. But In ending 
the war In Korea, he may be very probably 
storting a much more difficult war In China. 
In lact, he may be committing American 
lives and resources to the morass of the 
Chinese mainland. Furthermore, he may be 
running the risk that Russia will invoke her 
treaty of friendship and alliance with Red 
Chinn. And we may find world war III upon 
us before we know It. We may be falling 
Into the very trap which many believe Rus¬ 
sia has been setting for us. This program 
might be the first act of the suicide of the 
free world. 

The third alternative to the.se two ex¬ 
tremes Is the middle course—to continue to 
repel aggression In Korea, to limit the war 
to Korea. This course is heartrending In 
many ways. It Is difficult to see an end and 
It requires great patience. It Is the course 
recommended by one of our greatest military 
geniuses, who also has a deep sense of public 
service and civilian authority—General Mar¬ 
shall. He was in large measure responsible 
for the strategy in World War II. He is re¬ 
spected and loved by all Americans. I am 
confident that the peace of the world can 
rest in no more capable hands. 

It Is difficult to predict the future, but I 
have so often been asked how our present 
policy in Korea will end that I hazard this 
guess. I doubt that the Communists will 
ever agree to a negotiated peace, hut they 
cannot absorb the tremendous losses in men 
and equipment Indefinitely. I think that in 
the months to come we will find that they 
will simply retire behind the Yalu River and 
that we will stop our advance considerably 
short of this natural boundary, and that 
the no-man’s land between will be tactitly 
agreed upon by both sides as a sort of buffer 
zone. For a time, this zone may require 
policing by our Air Force to give warning of 
any possible new assault, but the actual land 
fighting will cease and the work of restoring 
Korea, her Independence and her freedom, 
may be undertaken by the United Nations. 

If my hope Is right, we will have stopped 
aggression and I hope prevented world war 
III, we will have preserved the authority and 
prestige of the United Nations, we will have 
avoided being enmeshed on the mainland of 
China in support of Chlang Kai-shek and 
abandoned by practically all our other allies, 
and we will have maintained the united 
aMlance of the free world. 


Arkona Admitt Specalatori Woald Maka 
Milliaiit of Dollars on Proposed Recla- 
matioB Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8, 1950,1 addressed the House of 
Representatives to show how speculators 
and big landowners would make millions 
of dollars if the proposed central Arizona 
project were authorized by Congress. I 
was bitterly attacked by proponents of 
the project for my factual disclosures. 

The accuracy and truthfulness of my 
charges have now been substantiated 
by supporters of the project from within 
the State of Arizona. On April 27, 1951, 
the newspaper Plain Talk, published in 
Phoenix, ran a forceful article under the 
headline: “Central Arizona project dis¬ 
credited by activities of land specu¬ 
lators.” 

The complete article follows: 

Central Arizona Project Dtscredtied by 

ACTIVIT1E.S OF Land Speculators 

The shelving of the central Arizona proj¬ 
ect was a staggering blow to the economy of 
Arizona. The disaster, however, should be 
blamed as much upon the actions of certain 
citizens of our own State as upon the machi¬ 
nations of California, 

As far back as March 8, 1960. Norris Poul- 
fiON made a speech in the Federal House of 
Representatives which, in our opinion, de¬ 
stroyed congressional confidence In the worth 
of the project once and for all. It Is true 
that PouLsoN is from California, but he did 
not Invoke the requirements of that State’s 
large population. Its vast Industrial needs, 
etc. Instead he exposed what amounts to a 
conspiracy on the part of opportunistic 
farmers and syndicates of Arizona. In effect 
these, all large landholders, would help 
them.sclves to the waters diverted by the 
central Arizona project, paying nothing for 
the moisture which would enable them to 
make fortunes, either from farming their 
lands, or through selling their acreage at a 
premium. 

The project would permit farmers to have 
160 acres serviced with surface Irrigation, for 
which the landholders would pay an ade¬ 
quate fee. But neither the provisions of the 
project nor any other Federal law governs the 
use of underground water. As for the new 
State code. It affects only land bought since 
1949, whereas the oversized farms In question 
were set up before that. 

The water diverted from the Colorado 
River would be brought to the selected areas 
of Maricopa and Pinal Counties on the sur¬ 
face, but, to quote Representative Poulson, 
"enormous amounts of this water will flow 
Into underground basins.” 

Realizing this, the farmers and syndicates 
In question established what Is known as 
"excess ownership” holdings, often thousands 
of acres beyond the statutory limitation of 
160. They accomplished that by sinking 
wells hundreds, and In some cases thousands, 
of feet deep. This was done, as Poulson 
points out, "In the face of dire warnings that 
there was no adequate water for such 
operations.” 

It was an expensive as well as ruthless 
gamble with State resources, but the stakes 
promised to be tremendous—If the central 
Arizona project could be pushed through 
before the great pumps started sucking sand. 
If It was approved, the speculators would 


have an unlimited supply of water, at a bar¬ 
gain. For while the farmers who complied 
with the terms of the project would pay 
high prices to have their 160 acres watered, 
the operators with the long pumps would 
have thousands of acres irrigated by water 
for which they would pay the project not 
one red cent. 

At the time Representative Poulson made 
his congressional expos6. he was able to re¬ 
port that out of the estimated 628,000 acres 
In the area, which the Bureau of Land 
Reclamation reported as having some history 
of Irrigation, 345,000, or 66 percent of the 
total acreage, were excess ownership holdings. 
This 65 percent was distributed among only 
7 percent of the farms within the project 
area. 

In short, the CAP—at least as far as the 
farming aspect of it Is concerned—would 
call for the Government expenditure of 
$780,000,000. over half of whoso benefits 
would go to the enrlchenlng of a few hun¬ 
dred free riders. And these opportunists 
are already prosperous, or they could not af¬ 
ford the blue-chip ante demanded In this 
game. The skinny end of the drumstick 
would go to the thousands of small farmers 
who would be charged for what the project 
would offer. 

In summing up his case. Representative 
Poulson said devastatlngly; *T can see why 
the landholders of Arizona want this project, 
but I cannot conceive of Congress authoriz¬ 
ing It.” Under the circumstances, we can see 
no reason why Congress should have done 
BO, either. 

Arizona must have the equivalent of the 
project, but It must be revamped so that 
It is genuinely designed to benefit the people 
of the State as a whole, Instead of being a 
grab bag for land speculators. It Is prepos¬ 
terous to expect the 46 States not Involved 
In the quarrel over the Colorado to award 
this State the water of that great river, to¬ 
gether with $750,000,000 to implement Its 
use, for the benefit of a few hundred of our 
already wealthy citizens. 

The fact that the people of the State have 
allowed the central Arizona project to be 
shaped to satisfy the greed of speculators 
has given Arizona a stunning setback. It Is 
useless to rage at California, even If Its citi¬ 
zens are, not unnaturally, thinking of their 
own welfare rather than ours. The cold fact 
is that the project, as set up and presented 
to Congress, was made to order for indis¬ 
criminate speculation. 

If we must rage at anybody, let us rage at 
the exploiters, Arizonians, not Californians, 
whose conduct went far toward giving our 
State this crippling loss. We say loss, for wo 
believe that the central Arizona project, as It 
now stands Is not merely set aside, but 
permanently scuttled. 

Meanwhile let us go Into a huddle and 
draw up a bill which will make hard sense to 
the 46 States whose sympathies for our 
genuine and critical needs we are trying to 
win. It must be such a bill, as the central 
Arizona project now is not, that its back¬ 
ground and practical workings will bear the 
honest Inspection of nonpartisan inves¬ 
tigators. 


Lest We Forget 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, so much 
happens in such a short space of time 
that it is easy to forget the headlines of 
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only a few months ago. Great stress is 
laid by administration spokesmen on 
the damage done to Allied unity by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's advocacy of his policy 
ior terminating the Korean war. The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union has re¬ 
published in an editorial the headline of 
last November 30 when the President an¬ 
nounced to a startled world Uiat the 
atom bomb would be used In the Par East 
If necessary to meet the military situa¬ 
tion. The decision whether or not to use 
that ultimate weapon, he said, would be 
left to the American military leaders In 
the field, meaning at that time primarily 
General MacArthur. So far as is known, 
General MacArthur never advocated 
such a step. Certainly, whether or not 
one agrees with all of his recommenda¬ 
tions, however, no proposal which he has 
advanced is calculated to cause conster¬ 
nation and dismay in foreign capitals 
equal to that occasioned by the Presi¬ 
dent’s pronouncement of last November 
30. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include the above-mentioned editorial, 
which follows: 

Part of tlie story that shook our aUles* 
confidence: 

*’Unitcd Btatbb To Use A-Bomb if Nxbdeo. 

Tbuman Sats; BruBa Akming 

•‘Washington .—Prcaldent Truman de¬ 
clared today the United Nations forces wlU 
not back down in Korea, and that the atom 
bomb will be used U necessary to meet the 
military situation. 

“Mr. Truman's firm stand and mention of 
the most fearful weapon In the world's his¬ 
tory came at a news conferenoe. 

“The President said that whether the 
bomb was used was up to American military 
leaders In the field, but that personally he 
hoped it would not have to be employed." 

The above headline, reproduced from the 
Tlmes-Unlon of November 80, bears on the 
testimony of Secretary Marshall before the 
Senate committees Investigating the sum¬ 
mary removal of General MacArthur and our 
Far East policy. 

General Marshall testified: 

“By his (General MacArtbur’s) public 
statements, he set up a very serious reaction 
among our allies, which threatened our col¬ 
lective action with them and which threat¬ 
ened our position in the wwld in relation to 
this great crisis and which threatened to 
leave us in the situation of going It alone." 

This Is the crux of the administration's 
defense of its humiliation of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Secretary Marshall admits that 
General MacArthur violated no military or¬ 
ders, but all through his testimony the 
theme recurs that General MacArthur was 
out of step with the 13 governments that 
have furnished one-twentieth of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

Time and again General Maiahall has ex¬ 
pressed grave concern about the reactions of 
these governments to events in Korea. And 
time and again he has laid the blame for 
their hesitancy and distrust of our inten¬ 
tions as agents of the United Nations upon 
General MacArthur. 

We are a forgetful people. But reprint¬ 
ing the headline of November 30 will recall 
to every reader an offhand statement by 
President Truman at a press conference that 
not only shocked the world but strained 
every tie binding our allies to the United Na¬ 
tions effort in Korea. 

The statement was made Just a few days 
after Red China had struck, opening a new 
war. Every chancellery had the Jitters. 
Spokesmen for every government had to an¬ 
swer questions about Mr. Truman's inten¬ 
tions. Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit- 


kin rushed to Wa^M^gton to find out JUat 
how far Mr. Truman intended to go. The 
reaction in this eountry was Just as violent. 

A White House statement 8 hours after 
the press conference attempted, but failed, to 
repair the damage. Xt cleared up the Presi¬ 
dent’s statement at the press conference that 
the use of the atomic bomb would be up to 
the American military leaders in the field, 
by quoting the law that only the President 
can authorize the uae of the atomic bomb. 

Obviously this iU-consldered statement of 
the President on November 30 is not the only 
factor entering into our allies’ reluctance to 
support decisive measures in Korea. The de¬ 
fection of India, the importanoe to Britain of 
Hong Kong, the fear of a European war. the 
reluctance by some to throw the book at Red 
China, all enter into it. 

But on the point of causing uneasiness 
among our allies, everything General Mac¬ 
Arthur said or wrote was minor compared to 
the effect of Mr. Truman’s outburst of No¬ 
vember 80. 

Now if the point of recalling the Novem¬ 
ber 30 press conference were merely to say 
“you’re another” there would be no reason 
to do so. But It seems to us that it illus¬ 
trates the point that defenders of the ad¬ 
ministration have become so engrossed in 
winning an argument that they have drifted 
Into positions unbecoming to the leaders of a 
nation in time of peril. 

Another instance was General Marshall’s 
testimony of Monday. He said General Mac- 
Arthur's Invitation of March 20 to the Bed 
Chinese commander to negotiate an armi¬ 
stice—a time-honored right of every field 
commander—^had cost whatever chance there 
had been at that time to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment of the Korean conflict. 

As James Reston points out in the New 
York Times, nobody In Washington believed 
at that time there was a good chance to make 
peace. President Truman had submitted to 
envoys of the allies the draft of a public ap¬ 
peal to the Chinese Reds for peace. But 
numerous such appeals had been made with¬ 
out result, and there was nothing to indicate 
that a different fate awaited this one. 

Yet, General Marshall’s testimony went 
out as implying that General MacArthur 
had upset a hopeful peace move. 

The present hearings, it seems to us. can 
hardly settle finally the question of who is 
right In the MacArthur controversy. The 
events of the next 10 years will be more Im¬ 
portant evidence on that point. But mean¬ 
while a sound policy in the Far East and 
sound conduct of that policy are of vital Im¬ 
portance. 

Let us look carefully to any line of ques¬ 
tions in this Inquiry that develop these. 


Tbc Miracle of the Coiwty Afent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MIB8XSSZPPX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, Map H, 1951 

Mr. 6MXTH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
Include the following article from the 
Delta X^mocrat-TImes of Greenville, 
Miss.; 

Loostma AT THB South—Thb Mihacxx or 
TKB CouliTT Agent 
(By Hodding Carter) 

Wars and politics to the contrary, the 
destiny of man is decided hy what he does 
with the land. We forgot that for a long 
time in the South, but we’re remembering 
now. 


The people most rc;«ponsibla for the vital 
change ere at the same time among the 
most overlooked of all the civilian army of 
Government employees. That army gets a lot 
of kicking around. Whenever wo get angry 
with our Government—Federal or State or 
local—we usually begin and end by damning 
the people on the public payrolls. The 
indiotmente are almoet always too general 
and unfair, for in our anger we forget the 
notable work being done In a thousand di¬ 
rections by so-called bureaucrats. Reminded 
that this la so, we generally answer that we 
didn’t mean those fellows but Just the ones 
who don’t do anything worth while. 

That’s a long preamble to a pat on the back 
for the county agente. and especially those 
who serve the Southern States. Still, It 
might be a good idea to remember that 
bureaucracy does include thousands and 
thousands of devoted men and women, 
whose sum total of effort means a better life 
and a more enduring civilization. 

But to get back to the county agents. Now 
in the fullness of spring Is the best time to 
come face to face with their miracle. All any 
of us have to do, if our memories go back 
20 years and even less. Is to get In an auto¬ 
mobile and drive along the highways and 
country roads anywhere in the South and 
compare the present with the past. The trail 
from yesterday begins with one crop that 
grew on abused and tired land; today. It Is 
lined with many products of the earth, and 
the earth itself begins to be strong again. 

Driving along that trail, which extends 
everywhere in the South, the transformation, 
may appear to have been easily accomplished. 
Yet. on every farm which bears witness to 
good fanning practices has fallen the shadow 
of a patient, sweating county agent, persever¬ 
ing in his task of bringing southern farmers 
te their senses and southern farms to life 
again. Any veteran county agent can tell 
you of the earlier difllcultiee; for there was 
a time, not long past, when the farmers who 
knew everything except how to make a living 
would laugh at and deride the young agents 
and their htgb-faluttn* college notions. They 
don’t laugh now. 

The transition from suspicion to full ac¬ 
ceptance of the county agent Is not yet com¬ 
plete. There are still not enough of them 
to go around; not enough funds available lor 
them to do all they know to do and want to 
do; not enough public acceptance of the 
basic fact that man rises and falls with the 
land and the way he works It. Many thou¬ 
sands of fsrms in the South cry out for the 
county agent's shadow. Fur some he will 
come too late; but not for as many as we 
may fear, for the good earth is durable and 
can be reclaimed even from the desert. 

Today, in the South, we have halted the 
destructive march toward barrenness; and 
the men who are responsible are a bunch of 
fellows on the public payroll. It isn’t a bad 
idea to stop cussing all pubUc Job holders for 
a little bit and say thanks to at least some 
of them. 


Scoirily It Evw3rbod]r*t BatoMtt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALXrOBKlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions, I have called attention to the 
importance of maintaining the complete 
security of our codes and Cillers. These 
methods of secret communication are 
vital to the safety of our Armed Forces 
and our Natioa No traitorous act could 
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have graver coxisequences for us all than 
the delivery to our enemies of the keys 
to our secret codes and ciphers. This 
fact places a responsibility upon those 
who are permitted to see and study clas¬ 
sified documents. While it is necessary 
and proper for the Members of Congress 
to see classified documents in order to be 
fully informed, it is also necessary that 
members, as well as other persons per¬ 
mitted to use such documents, be re¬ 
sponsible for seeing that they do nothing 
likely to reveal the contents of such 
documents to our enemies. 

It seems to me that we are witnessing 
too much laxity in this regard. In addi¬ 
tion to discussing our most confidential 
military matters in public, we are also 
failing to insist upon absolute adherence 
by all persons to the rules intended to 
maintain the security of classified docu¬ 
ments. The Associated Press has dis¬ 
cussed this subject in a news story which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
May 13. I should like to include it in 
our Record for the benefit of Members 
who may not have seen it: 

Hearings Involve Secret Codes; “Cracking" 
A Major Peril in War—Mti.itary Con¬ 
cerned Le-st Our Cryptographic Data, Ap¬ 
pearing IN Public Documents, Might Tip 
Ofp Enemy Spies 

Washington, May 12.—The Senate com¬ 
mittee hearings on the MocArthur case have 
produced bare references to one of the most 
carefully guarded secrets of the military— 
its system of cryptography. 

In war, or even lii peace, cracking the 
code of another nation can have value equal 
to the destruction of enemy armies or fleets. 
Because the United States learned Japan’s 
communications code. It was ready when the 
Japanese fleet made the costly and unsuc¬ 
cessful strike at Midway Island In World 
War II. 

The term “cryptography" really covers both 
the use of the code and of cipher transmis¬ 
sion machines. Thus, a secret message can 
be transmitted by a machine that transmits 
symbols or groups of symbols that are (as 
the military says) “de-cryptographed" mo- 
chnnically upon reception of the message. 

Or cryptography may be merely the old 
but still useful system of using letters or 
groups of letters that have no meaning until 
a key converts the message Into plain lan¬ 
guage. 

Of particular concern to those charged 
with maintaining the security of crytography 
systems is the chance that a message sent 
by cipher may appear, by accident, at a later 
date In a public document. This would be 
useful material for an espionage agent who, 
having picked up from radio or other sources 
a copy of the coded message, could compare 
it with the plain-language text and thus 
crack the code. 

Cryptographic messages sent In symbol 
could he ns simple ns the gadget used to run 
a player piano or could be much more Intri¬ 
cate—which they are. 

The military places the tightest protec¬ 
tion not only over the machines and codes 
but over copies of messages that have been 
transmitted cryptographically. Regulations 
require that cryptographic material must be 
kept “in the most secure storage available 
and will never be left unattended except 
when locked in a tluee-combination safe or 
Its equivalent," decoded cryptographic mes¬ 
sages may not even be kept In the same safes 
with the code used to decipher them. 

To prevent code-cracking, material sent 
cryptographically is paraphrased before being 
released for use by others than those to 
whom the messages are directed. 

Regulations specify that “routine reports 
and messages which must be given wide dis¬ 


tribution, or the contents of which have been 
or may eventually be furnished the press" 
should be transmitted whenever possible in 
plain language, but that If code transmission 
Is required the text should be paraphrased 
before being distributed. 

Precise instructions for paraphrasing also 
are set down. The sequences of paragraphs 
and of sentences in paragraphs must be 
changed; positions of subject, predicate, and 
modlflers must be altered; synonyms should 
be used. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Would Be an 
Easy Target for Attack 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News in an editorial in 
the issue of April 14, 1951, reveals the 
vulnerability of the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence seaway to an attack by an enemy. 
The editorial follows: 

Seaway Would Be Vulnerable 

As the hearing of those who are opposed 
to the St. Lawrence seaway project progresses 
before the House Public Works Committee 
the arguments of the proponents of It, pre¬ 
viously heard, begin to sound rather hollow. 
Par from being an element of defensive 
strength, as spokesmen for the Truman ad¬ 
ministration have Insisted, opponents make 
a strong case for an opposite conclusion. 

Capt. Willis W. Bradley, United States 
Navy, retired, former Governor of Guam, gave 
it as his opinions at the committee hearing 
that the Great Lakes area had become one 
of the frontiers most exposed to attack and 
that a lock canal could not be made resistant 
either to atomic bombs or to modern con¬ 
ventional weapons. He went on to say that 
enemy attack can and likely would seriously 
damage the proposed waterway and thus 
block ship transit for an undetermined 
time. Thus It would be foolhardy, in his 
view, to place dependence for an ore supply 
In time of war on so vulnerable a means of 
transportation. Incidentally. Captain Brad¬ 
ley stated that such overseas trade as the 
27-foot channel might develop would likely 
be 100 percent In foreign ships. 

As a defense route, the seaway obviously 
would have to be kept in a state of constant 
military defense. During the war German 
submarines were reported in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Russia has many submarines, 
from which aircraft might be launched for 
an attack on the locks of the waterway. 
Thus there would be need of naval forces to 
protect shipping In the Gulf and the chan¬ 
nels approaching the Great Lakes and air 
forces to turn attacks from the vital locks. 
The opinion of Captain Bradley seems to be 
that some of the enemy aircraft would cer¬ 
tainly get through to this target. In which 
case there would be no seaway. 

The Truman administration has empha¬ 
sized that iron ore from Labrador Is abso¬ 
lutely essential for full-scale operation of 
the steel mills on the Great Lakes for na¬ 
tional defense. But Big Steel (Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel) has shown no Interest what¬ 
ever In ore supplies from that source, despite 
the fact that it Is vastly expanding the 
facilities of its Great Lakes plants. Chair¬ 
man Eugene C. Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., told stockholders at the annual meet¬ 
ing last Tuesday In Wilmington, Del., that 
he did "not think the St. Lawrence seaway 
Is essential to bring Labrador ore to the 


United States." Moreover, he said that the 
corporation was developing a process to pro¬ 
duce Iron from low-grade taconlte ore, of 
which there are billions of tons In and about 
the Mesabl Range. He indicated that within 
a year or two Bethlehem would have a prac¬ 
tical production from taconlte. 

Who will believe that practical steel men 
such as Mr. Grace, who are responsible for 
private Investments of billions of dollars, 
cannot calculate better than Mr. Truman’s 
Cabinet members what Is to the best advan¬ 
tage of their industries? In a business rat¬ 
ing who would place the Cabinet members 
on a par with them? They say that there 
Is no need for a seaway to bring in ore from 
the Labrador wilderness for their mills, and 
they ought to know. In the circumstances. 
Jt does not make sense to spend perhaps a 
billion dollars or more for a seaway, one that 
would become a military zone inviting enemy 
attacks. 


Air Power the Dominant Force in Modem 
War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it Is not 
often that a Member of the House has 
the opportunity to read a literary pro¬ 
duction by a fellow Member, or—in the 
case of the article to which I am about 
to refer—by fellow Members. Indeed, 
it is not often that Members of Congress, 
in the pressure of the work at hand, find 
time to produce a stirring article for a 
popular magazine. I might add, with 
some envy, that not all of us are as gifted 
as the Honorable W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, and the Honorable O. K, 
Armstrong, of Missouri, who have con¬ 
tributed a timely article on the great les¬ 
sons of Korea to the May issue of Air 
Force magazine. 

There are a number of other things 
about the publication of this stirring ar¬ 
ticle that seem to me significant. In 
the first place, the material for it was 
gathered by the authors on a trip made 
during the Easter recess, the expenses 
for which were borne by the authors and 
Air Force magazine. It w\as written in 
the flush of excitement produced by 
what they saw on their trip. It is not 
an official report on an official investiga¬ 
tion. It is a personal tribute by two en- 
thusiasic close observers of modern w’ar- 
fare to the power that is the dominant 
force in Korea, and that is ready for use 
against aggression elsewhere in the 
world or for war against Russia. 

My colleagues went to Japan and 
Tokyo, talked with generals, pilots, pri¬ 
vates, correspondents, and statesmen. 
In this article they have listed lessons 
they had learned as the result of their 
investigation which may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

First. This is an unreal war. 

Second. Airpower has become the pre¬ 
dominant destructive force against 
ground troops in the field. 

Third. Airpower must be the keystone 
In the military defense structure of the 
free world. 
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* In spite of the fact that their study of 
the situation In Korea led to their plac¬ 
ing this emphasis on air power, their 
Tiew Is not a prejudiced one. They 
write that they believe-- 

Air power must be raised In the national 
mind above the confusions of Interservice 
strife, above the shackles of an unrealistic 
and outmoded balanced force concept, and 
certainly above partisan x’oUtlcs. • * • 

Our admiration for the Job being done by 
the Army, Marines, and Navy in Korea, and 
wherever else they may be, is as strong as the 
neat man’s. We believe firmly that all three 
services have a vital role in combating ag¬ 
gression. But we cannot, in all honesty, 
fall to recognize that air power is the domi¬ 
nant force in modern war. 

Their soundly argued conclusion Is, 
therefore, that Congress must assert it¬ 
self, and raise air iwwer to the position it 
deserves in our military and diplomatic 
structure. In short, we must recognize 
once and for all that air power has revo¬ 
lutionized our old traditional military 
and diplomatic concepts and is our de¬ 
fensive keystone. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of my col¬ 
leagues is so good, so packed with facts, 
so strengthened by cogent reasoning, 
that I shall take no more time to com¬ 
ment on it. Instead, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert both the report and the 
informative editor’s note which precedes 
it in the Congressional Record. 

The report by Representative W. J. 
Bryan Dorn, Democrat, of South Caro¬ 
lina, and Representative O. K, Arm¬ 
strong, Republican, of Missouri, from the 
May Id&l issue of the Air Force Magazine 
is as follows: 

Tks Orxat Lessons or Korea 

(Editor's Note: Shortly alter the March Is¬ 
sue of Air Force appeared with its special 
report on the air-ground operation in Korea 
the editor received caUs from Congressmen 
W. J. Bryan Dorn (Democrat, South Caro¬ 
lina) and O. K. Armstrong (Republican, 
Missouri).) 

Independently each Congressman explained 
that the March Issue of Air Force had. for the 
first time, cut through the confusion and 
doubt which prevaUed on Capitol Hill re¬ 
garding the role of air power in the Korean 
conflict. 

The magazine report had already provoked 
unprecedented interest, but to Congressmen 
Dorn and Armstrong it called for more than 
Interest. It called for action. First of aU, 
each argued, it was high time that elected 
representatives of the people go to the Far 
East and see the facts for themselves, and 
then report to the American public. 

The Idea appealed to the editor, who wishes 
every Congressman could get closer to the 
facts of combat air power, and it was con¬ 
sistent with AFA’s interest In better govern¬ 
ment. Further, It suggested an article for 
Air Force, prepared Jointly by these two Con¬ 
gressmen. Let them form a private, biparti¬ 
san committee to search out the lessons of 
the Korean war which might be applicable 
to Western Europe and other potential trou¬ 
ble spots, and report the facts as they found 
them. 

The Congressmen at their first meeting of¬ 
fered to forsake their Easter-recess trips back 
home, and further, to split with AFA the 
$1,500 per passenger round-trip airline fare 
to Tokyo. 

- Congressmen Dorn and Armstrong made 
a good team. They are of different political 
faiths and from different parts of the coun¬ 
try. Dorn is young, aggressive, and gre¬ 
garious, an orator in the pattern of William 
Jennings Bryan, for whom he was named. 


Armrtrono Is older and more reserved, a for¬ 
mer university professor, an accomplished 
author and lecturer, and bylined staff writer 
for the Reader's Digest. Dorn had been a 
member of an Infantry outfit In the Na¬ 
tional Guard, and In World War XX had served 
19 months as a corporal with the Ninth Air 
Force in Europe through five major cam¬ 
paigns. Armstrong, an Air Corps captain In 
World War I, did welfare work in France 
after that conflict, and had served the Amer¬ 
ican Legion as a member of Its f oreign rela¬ 
tions committee and at the FIDAC congress 
In Paris in 1037. 

The two Congressmen left Washington 
aboard a Northwest Airlines plane on March 
24. Representative Dorn returned April 9 
and Representative Armstrong, who also vis¬ 
ited Okinawa and Formosa, arrived April 16. 
Their Intensive survey of the Far East had 
Included an hour and a half conference with 
General MacArthur and an interview with 
General Rldgway. They had appeared before 
a committee of the Japanese Diet, visited 
with American Ambassador John J. Muccio 
and President Syngman Rhee of the Republic 
of Korea, and had Interviewed scores of offi¬ 
cers and C-fl’s of all services from Tokyo to 
the front lines north of Seoul, including 
Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, commanding 
the Tenth Corps. United States Army; Lt. 
Gen. George B. Stratemeyer, commanding the 
Far East Air Forces; Rear Adm. George B. 
Henderson, commanding Fleet Air Japan; 
Lt. Gen. Frank W. Mllbum. commanding the 
First Corps. United States Army; MaJ. Gen. 
Oliver P. Smith, commanding the First Ma¬ 
rine Division, and Lt. Gen. Earle E. Partridge, 
commanding the Fifth Air Force. Congress¬ 
man Armstrong also interviewed Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek and MaJ. Gen. Claire 
Chennault (retired) on Formosa. 

Arriving in Washington In the wake of 
General MacArthur's ouster as supreme 
commander, the Congressmen were imme¬ 
diately besieged with requests for public 
appearances. For several days their com¬ 
ments were news, on front pages and on 
radio and television programs, where they 
expressed their personal views independ¬ 
ent of their Air Force assignment. 

We are proud to present the Joint report 
of Congressmen Dorn and Armstrong on 
the lessons of Korea. 

^ Report by Representativis Dorn and 
Armstrong 

Prom the moment our airliner touched 
Its wheels to the long runway at Haneda 
Air Force Base near Tokyo and throughout 
our tour of the Far East, we were both im¬ 
pressed and startled by certain unrealities 
of the war in Korea. 

The war was very real as we stood at the 
front line north of Seoul and observed the 
engagement between our doughbo 3 Ps and 
enemy troops Just across the river. The 
fresh, gaping holes in the 8-29 we exam¬ 
ined at an emergency landing strip were 
real enough, and so were the reports of the 
P-86 pilots we interviewed at Suwon after 
their return from fighting MiG’s over the 
Yalu River. To the men doing the fighting 
and dying In Korea, the war is very real 
Indeed. 

And yet our mission for Air Force maga¬ 
zine was to search out the lessons of Ko¬ 
rea. lessons which might be applied to 
periphery wars of the future, or war against 
Russia. 

On this basis alone, the first great lesson 
to be learned from Korea is that this is an 
unreal war. 

In Japan, nerve center of the entire war 
effort, we were only 360 miles from enemy 
air bases on the mainland, near enough 
for our fighter planes, earlier in the war, to 
conduct combat operations from the islands, 
as our bombers still do. Despite its vulner¬ 
ability to air attack. Tokyo reminded us of 
Washington. Here there was freedom of 


movement and oommunteatlone. There were 
no air alerts or defense drills. Beourlty re- 
structlons were temperate. It was hard to 
believe we were within fighter range of an 
active enemy. \ 

In Korea the U. N. supply convoys moved 
freely In broad daylight light up to the front, 
bumper to bumper on the main roads. Here 
our combat cargo planes shuttled hack and 
forth between rear areas and the front on 
precise schedules rivaling those of our do¬ 
mestic airlines. At Kangntmg airstrip on 
the east coast we watched the little T-6 
Mosquito planes take off and land on their 
fire direction missions quite oblivious to any 
possible danger and quite reminiscent of our 
hometown private pilots on a fair weather 
weekend at the local airport. We ourselves 
participated in the unreality of it all as we 
calmly observed the battle areas north of 
Seoul from the vantage point of one of the 
Army’s little unarmed L-fi’s, and again, even 
more calmly, as passengers in an unarmed 
C-47 which circled lazily over a battle zone 
so we could watch our fighters strafe and 
napalm enemy troop positions directly be¬ 
low. It was as if we were seated In the sec¬ 
ond deck of a ball park looking down on a 
play at third base. 

These were luxuries that had come with 
command of the air, and command of the 
air had come in the early days of the Korean 
war. Freedom of movement was taken for 
granted In Korea. In all-out war with Rus¬ 
sia, or even in another perimeter war, this 
freedom would be lacking because air su¬ 
periority would be lacking, as General Spaatz 
has pointed out so forcefully in this maga¬ 
zine—The Alrpower Odds Against the Free 
World, April Air Force. " 

From the standpoint of both air and sur¬ 
face forces, command of the air is the key to 
full understanding of the war in Korea. 
Without it the Inchon landing could not 
have been attempted. Without it our Navy 
could not operate freely off the shores of 
the peninsula. Without It our B-29 stratcglo 
bombers could not be employed in direct sup¬ 
port of the troops. Without it, these troops 
could not obtain what General MacArthur 
called "The greatest air support any ground 
forces have ever received in any war in his¬ 
tory.” And without this air support, we 
heard from one ground man after another, 
the U. N. forces could not have remained in 
Korea. 

'Thus, we early came to the obvious con¬ 
clusion that the U. N. effort In Korea was 
dependent primarily on an unreal situa¬ 
tion—unreal, that Is, in terms of all-out war 
because it would not prevail in all-out war. 
This, we determined, was a lesson the Amer¬ 
ican people must learn to understand in all 
its ramifications, lest they falsely project the 
Korean experience to other areas of the 
world, lest they take air superiority for 
granted and forget that In any war with Rus¬ 
sia air superiority would have to be fought 
for and won before our surface forces could 
move effectively and safely. 

In our repeated inquiry into the lessons 
of Korea that might apply to all-out war, 
we were confronted repeat^ly with the les¬ 
sons that have not and cannot be learned 
in Korea. 

This experience brought to mind the criti¬ 
cism that was heaped on MaJ. Gen. Emmett 
(Rosy) O'Donnell, former chief of the bomber 
command in the Far Bast, for his reported 
statement a few months ago to the effect 
that Korea had provided no real lessons in 
strategic air warfare. The unfavorable re¬ 
actions to his remarks seemed. In retro¬ 
spect, to illustrate the misinformed and 
misguided thinking which has prevailed In 
the country regarding the war In Korea and 
especially Its alrpower aspects. 

For example, the so-called controversy over 
the Jet fighter versus the propeller-driven 
fighter for ground support operations be¬ 
comes no controversy at all under the light 
of full Investigation. We spoke with Air 
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Force and Navy pilots who must live or die 
with the subject, and found the Jet fighter 
the established favorite for all types of tac¬ 
tical combat work. In fact, our ground 
troops have enjoyed their immunity from 
enemy air attack to a great degree because 
of the unique capabilities of our Jet planes. 
As Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, command¬ 
ing general of the Far East air forces, ex¬ 
plained, "Had we been shackled with obso¬ 
lete, single-purpose, piston-driven airplanes, 
the air superiority we now enjoy might never 
have been achieved." 

Nor did we find evidence to support the 
much-publicized controversy over the effec¬ 
tiveness of Marine versus Air Force support 
of our ground troops. If such a controversy 
did exist In the early stages of the campaign, 
as reported, it has vanished with time and 
experience. The military team In Korea is 
a unified team. At the Joint Operations 
Centers, heart of the air-ground activity, 
representatives of all the four services work 
side by side In harmony. Marine land-based 
aviation has, since the start of the war, been 
under the directional control of this Joint 
Operations Center system, which handles all 
close support aviation coordination In Korea. 
Prom a C-47 over the bomb line near the east 
coast of the peninsula we watched Air Force 
T-6 Mosquito planes lead and direct Marine 
Corsairs to their targets in a mountain valley 
Just below us. Those who continue to stir 
up this fallacious Marine-Air Force contro¬ 
versy are sabotaging the service unity that 
is working In Korea. 

Looking back, It seems Incredible that so 
many of our citizens were led so far off the 
track in Interpreting the role of airpower 
In Korea. The misconceptions regarding 
this effort surely have been Instrumental in 
preventing a realistic approach of our mo¬ 
bilization effort. It was not until publica¬ 
tion of the special report, the Air-Ground 
Ope’-atlon in Korea, In the March issue of 
Air Force magazine that our legislators and 
the public could properly appraise airpower 
In this war. The statements attributed to 
Gen. Rosy O’Donnell, untimely as they may 
have been, are even more understandable 
now that we have been to Korea and have 
witnessed for ourselves the conditions under 
which our men are fighting in the Far East. 

It was General O’Donnell, we believe, who 
first called public attention to the diplomatic 
barriers to our military effort In Korea, bar¬ 
riers which illustrate further unrealities in 
this w'ar. Without consideration of the 
diplomatic Issues Involved, it must be re¬ 
ported that the prohibition against our 
bombing beyond the Yalu River has placed 
our military leaders in Korea—as It did Gen¬ 
eral O’Donnell—in an Impossible tactical 
position. 

On missions against the International 
bridges that cross the Yalu—their bomb 
runs by necessity paralleling the river line 
along the Korean shore—our B-29’s are like 
ducks in a shooting gallery, running along 
a fixed track with the rifles—the enemy’s 
Jets and anti-aircraft guns—trained on 

them. In full view below are the Red air¬ 
ports from which these Jets stage their at¬ 
tacks on the bombers. We watched the 
B-29’s limp home in the soup one evening, 
and we talked to the crews. We heard them 
relate W'lth understandable bitterness how 
they watched the Red Jets take off from their 
Manchurian bases, attack the bombers, and 

then, after expending their ammunition and 
fuel, return to base, refuel and rearm, and 
climb up to repeat their attacks. We heard 
F-86 pilots who escort the B‘-20’s tell how 
they must give up the chase against the MIGs 
when they spot the Yalu River barrier be¬ 
low. From an operational point of view 
alone. It is both a unique and a disgust¬ 
ing situation. 

Our inquiry Into the B-29 operation re- " 
vealed further why the Air Force could hard¬ 
ly be expected to learn lessons about strategic 


air power In Korea. At the start of the war 
there were only 18 targets In North Korea 
that could be classified as strategic—targets 
such as the Chlnnampo chemical and metal 
plant, the Chosen Nitrogen Explosives Co., at 
HaeJu, the Wonsan oil refinery—and all 18 of 
these targets were neutralized through B 29 
attacks by September 15, 1960, less than 3 
months after the beginning of the war. 
They were neutralized with sporadic attacks 
sandwiched in while the B-29’8 were em¬ 
ployed predominantly In a tactical role. 
When General O’Donnell was asked if he had 
learned anything about strategic bombing in 
Korea, he could hardly have replied except as 
he did. in the negative. 

On the other hand, the Air Force has 
learned something about tactical employ¬ 
ment of B-29 ’b, primarily because these 
bombers have never before been in a posi¬ 
tion to l>e 80 employed. The Air Force has 
learned, for example, that the big bombers 
can destroy targets no larger than railroad 
bridges and moving trains. To do this, of 
cour.se, the bomber.s must come down to an 
altitude which makes them, from an opera¬ 
tional standpoint, unjustifiably vulnerable 
to ground attack and fighter opposition. 
This forbids accurate evaluation of their 
vulnerability, or lack of It, as strategic 
bombers. 

Another unreal aspect of the war concerns 
both our air and ground units. The ground 
troops are by now sca.soiied fighting men, 
experienced by the hard knocks oi battle, 
experienced in all phases of ground war¬ 
fare—except one. They have had no oppor¬ 
tunity to gain experience In dealing with 
hostile airpower. Few of them, from com¬ 
manders on down, have ever seen unfriendly 
aircraft overhead in Korea. As a result, 
camouflage, di.spersal, communications se¬ 
curity and other antlalrpower measures are 
lacking, simply because there is no need 
for them. TTie same situation prevails with 
our air units. In addition, the Air Force is 
able to devote such a large segment of its 
air capability to ground support operations 
that it is gaining little or no experience 
about air defen.se against modern fighters. 

The war in Korea is unreal for another 
reason. To the average newspaper reader, 
for example, its progress is measured by the 
amount of terrain won or lost by the U. N. 
forces. The public can hardly be blamed 
for using this yardstick. Inasmuch as it Is 
the official U. N. yardstick. Tlie stated U. N. 
objective in the war is to Join North and 
South Korea by force of arms as a prelude 
to establishment of a unified Korea. This 
objective places the emphasis on gaining real 
estate, whereas, from time immemorial, the 
mission of every military commander is to 
destroy the enemy’s military machine. This 
military mission prevails in Korea. 

General Ridgway’s Operation Killer was 
aptly named. Militarily, the objective is to 
destroy enemy troops and weapons, with 
the gaining of real estate only a means to 
that end. Politically, or diplomatically, it is 
the end in itself. Thus, In Korea n strategic 
withdrawal, with heavy destruction of enemy 
troops accompanying It, Is temporarily at 
least a military gain and a political set-back. 
The Christmas advance to the Yalu, on the 
other hand, was a political gain and a mili¬ 
tary set-back. 

In evaluating the success of the military 
mission, it is necessary to \inderstand the 
nature of the enemy we are lacing. Red 
China’s casualties in the war are estimated 
In the hundreds of thousands. Everywhere 
we heard that her hospitals are terribly 
pressed. No one would venture a guess as to 
how heavy their war losses must be before 
Red China’s loaders conclude that Korea is 
not worth the sacrifice. It Is generally as¬ 
sumed that her casualties are already greater 
than a democracy such as ours could tolerate, 
and quite possibly greater than Russia’s lead¬ 
ers would permit. It Is true that Russia’s 
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casualties at Stalingrad were enormous, but it 
Is also true that losses Incurred in defending 
one’s homeland are quite different than 
losses Incurred on foreign soil. With Russia 
pulling the strings of war without suffering 
the losses of war, the enemy’s casualty rate 
Is perhaps higher than could be expected 
elsewhere. 

However, with Operation Killer the mili¬ 
tary order of the day in Korea, the weapon 
accountable for most of the killing must, 
of necessity, take on special significance. In 
Korea, the airplane is this weapon. The 
scope of its destructive power against ground 
troops, given little consideration in the past, 
is so great that we must conclude: 

The second great lesson to bo learned from 
Korea is that airpower has become the pre¬ 
dominant destructive force against ground 
troops in the field. 

The Air Force, repeatedly under fire since 
World War II for Its damage claims, has vast¬ 
ly underestimated the number of ca.sualtles 
It has inflicted on enemy troops In Korea. 

GHQ estimates, based on prisoner-of-war 
Interrogation and preliminary field reports, 
have credited our air power with 47 percent 
of all enemy casualties in the Korean war— 
an unusually high figure, based on past war 
experience. We believe, however, that fur¬ 
ther evidence will reveal that this figure 
must be revised upward. 

Field reports from Army sources, we 
learned, now indicate that air attack prob¬ 
ably has been responsible for more, and per¬ 
haps twice as many, enemy casualties in 
Korea as ground attack. Whatever the final 
estimate might be after all the evidence is 
in, there is no question but that—once air 
superiority has been attained—air power be¬ 
comes a far greater destroyer of troops In 
the field than is ground power. 

This nc^’ development in warfare is full of 
meaning. 

As long as air superiority is on our side, as 
long as we have command of the air over our 
troops, we can exploit this great destructive 
power so forcefully demonstrated In Korea. 
Under these circumstances, air power be¬ 
comes the only hope of offsetting the enemy’s 
overwhelming weight of numbers and his 
willingness to accept abnormally high 
casualties. 

In Korea It was the prevailing opinion that 
air power—through ground support—had 
made It possible for U. N. forces to hold the 
peninsula. General MacArthur called the 
air-power effort monumental, and he added, 
"air power has saved our Army in Korea on 
numerous occasions." Lt. Gen. Frank W. 
Milburn. commanding the First Corps. United 
States Army, told us, "We couldn’t have car¬ 
ried on the Korean operation without air 
power." Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, com¬ 
manding the Tenth Corps, United States 
Army, added. "The Air Force has done a 
splendid Job in carrying out its air-support 
mission. The air-ground team is working 
most effectively." This was the tenor of com¬ 
ment from ground men all down the line. 

But now the airplane emerges, not only as 
a superior support weapon to assist our 
ground troops in killing the enemy but. in 
itself, and by a wide margin, the U. N.’s most 
productive troop killer. This is a new role 
for air power. 

However, we must be bluntly realistic 
about the air weapon in relation to our 
current air-power position. We must con¬ 
sider the second lesson of Korea In reverse. 

We know from World War II experience 
that Russia Is a past master In attack avia¬ 
tion. We have the report of Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, first chief of staff of the Air Force 
(April Air Force) that Russia is assured com¬ 
mand of the air over Europe and Asia for 
several years ahead, at least; that In West¬ 
ern Europe she holds a 10 to 1 advantage 
In modern planes and will hold at least a 5 
to 1 margin over the free world at the end 
of 1952. 
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In the face of these alarming facts, we 
must consider, first, that Russian air power 
possesses equal If not greater destructive 
force against ground troops as the force we 
have revealed with our own air power in 
Korea; second, that this destructive force 
Is dependent upon sufficient air superiority 
to Insure command of the air; third, that 
Russia has this command of the air and 
there is no evidence she cannot maintain 
It; and fourth, that under this set of cir¬ 
cumstances we must be prepared to accept. 
In any war with Russia and perhaps in a 
leaser war, the casualty rates which modem 
war imposes upon an Army that does not 
have adequate air protection—the type of 
intolerable casualty rates which Red China 
has suffered In Korea. 

All this compels us to recognize once and 
for all that air power has revolutionized 
our traditional military and diplomatic con¬ 
cepts. and prompts the conclusion that: 

The third great lesson to be learned from 
Korea is that air power must be the keystone 
in the military defense structure of the free 
world. 

Our policy makers are strangely Inconsist¬ 
ent in their evaluation of air power as an 
instrument of national and international 
policy. Shortly before our departure for 
the Far East we attended a conference at 
which State Department leaders acknowl¬ 
edged, in the course of their comments on 
the world situation, that oiu long-range air 
power provided the only major deterrent to 
all-out Russian aggression. These same 
leaders, however, revealed a lack of appre¬ 
ciation for the necessity of overwhelming air 
power for the protection of our troops In 
Western Europe. If our diplomats are truly 
interested In deterrents, as they must be. 
they couldn’t find a better one than the 
U. N.’s command of the air over Western 
Europe. 

On the other hand, we suspect that our 
policy makers are more dependent upon air 
power than they themselves realize. Their 
dependency on the deterrent effect of our 
strategic air power, and its resultant effect 
on national i^llcy, is too obvious to discuss 
here. We refer to the official policy which 
confines our forces to Korea, as against the 
alternative of carrying the fight to the Reds 
with aerial bombardment of their Manchu¬ 
rian bases. This official policy of contain¬ 
ment obviously centers In the hope that we 
can kill sufficient Communists in Korea to 
force Red China to give up the struggle and 
settle on "honorable terms." General Brad¬ 
ley said as much in an address in Chicago 
on April 17. "Our present objective in 
Korea," he explained, "Is to stop the Commu¬ 
nists—^to kill as many as we can at the least 
possible cost to omselves." 

That objective is clear enough. The prob¬ 
lem is. it Is not being supported, at least 
not in terms of emphasis in our mobilization 
effort. As we have pointed out, the air¬ 
plane Is—^by a wide margin—our best de¬ 
stroyer of Communists In Korea. Thus, air 
power Is—^though not recognized as such— 
the backbone of our official strategy, as de¬ 
fined by General Bradley. Our policy mak¬ 
ers. under their own terms, must depend on 
It as much or more than those who would 
send our bombers across the Yalu. There¬ 
fore, to support their own strategy—since 
the airplane can destroy enemy troops in 
other parts of the world as well as in Ko¬ 
rea-one would expect an adequate build-up 
In air-power development. Surely, an all- 
powerful United States Air Force should be 
In the making. 

Yet. General Spaatz reports that under 
prevailing policy an Air Force of only 60 
modern groups is actually being produced, 
and that we have slowed down on our whole, 
air-power build-up. This seems not only 
inconsistent but a direct Invitation to dis¬ 
aster. 

Whether you take the stand that the cal¬ 
culated risk Involved in bombing Manchuria 


Is too great, or that we must take that risk 
now as the lesser of two evils; whether ag¬ 
gression. or will hasten it: whether you con¬ 
sider the British Isles a dependable military 
base, or an expendable atomic target; wheth¬ 
er you feel we must stop Russia short of 
North America, or make our own continent a 
huge air and sea base for the world—^no mat¬ 
ter which side you’re on In the so-called great 
debate, the determining factor In your argu¬ 
ment must be. It seems clear, the air-power 
capability of the free world compared to that 
of Russia. 

In view of this, we believe air power must 
be raised In the national mind above the 
confusions of interservice strife, above the 
shackles of an unrealistic and outmoded 
balanced force concept, and certainly above 
partisan politics. We must forget the serv¬ 
ice feuds of the past that still plague us to 
the point that when the capabilities of air 
power are cited it Is charged that one be¬ 
lieves air power can win a war alone; 
when It is argued that the Air Force must be. 
In keeping with its responsibilities and de¬ 
structive power, the major service in our 
Military Establishment, it is charged that 
this Is disparaging to the other two services. 
The war in Korea—once it is viewed at close 
range—dispels all such shallow considera¬ 
tions. The doughboy is delighted that air- 
power is capable of such destructive force; 
he Just wants to get the Job done, he doesn't 
care how, and get back home. Our admira¬ 
tion for the Job being done by the Army, 
Marines, and Navy, in Korea and wherever 
else they may be. is as strong as the next 
man's. We believe firmly that all three serv¬ 
ices have a vital role in combating aggres¬ 
sion. But we cannot, In all honesty, fall to 
recognize that air power is the dominant 
force in modern war. 

Official thinking In this country is seem¬ 
ingly unaware of the military and diplomatic 
revolution that is taking place as a result of 
air power development. In the national in¬ 
terest, we urge that the Air Force Association 
continue and intensify Its aggressive policy 
of bringing the story of this development to 
the people. We will urge that the Congress 
assert Itself and raise alrpower to the posi¬ 
tion it deserves In our military and diplo¬ 
matic structure. 

If the war In Korea does not force a de¬ 
parture from the surface thinking that per¬ 
meates our present military strategy, if it 
does not lead to full realization that air 
power is the determining military factor in 
our foreign policy. If It does not hasten the 
establishment of a sound air power policy 
for all the free nations, then much of our 
military effort in Korea will be in vain, and 
as a nation we will be Judged guilty of gross 
negligence before the facts of modern war 
and modern diplomacy. 
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or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of April 15,1951: 
Orxatxb Exchanos or Students Uxoed-^ 
Aovisobt CoMMxasxoK’s Report to Con* 
j oxzss 8ISE8SXS Soviet Methods or Indoo* 

TRINATION 

Washington. April 14.—An expanded State 
Department educational exchange program 


to combat Russia’s spreading Communist 
culture was urged In a report to Congress 
today by the United States Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Educational Exchange. 

Particular stress was laid on Russia’s cul¬ 
tural imperialism In North Korea as a prel¬ 
ude to aggression under an economic and 
cultural a^ement made by Russia and her 
satellite on March 17. 1949. This was cited 
as an example of what this country should 
resist through programs tailor-made for the 
countries in which they are to be used. 

Meanwhile President Truman appointed 
Dr. Margaret Clapp, president of Wellesley 
College, and Dr. James W. Edgar, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Texas, as members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships that operates the Federal stu¬ 
dent exchange program. They will serve for 
3 years. 

More extensive exchange of students. Gov¬ 
ernment officials, labor groups, and youth 
and professional leaders in all fields was 
urged with the aim of attaining these three 
objectives: 

"1. To keep alive the spirit of cooperation 
among the free nations of the world for the 
purpose of self-protection and progress lor 
all. 

"2. To strengthen resistance to commu¬ 
nism In countries Immediately threatened 
with infiltration or aggression. 

“3. To weaken the forces of communism 
and diminish its power In areas now under 
the domination of the U. S. 8. R." 

"The Commission wishes to make It clear 
that we do not believe the program has at¬ 
tained Its maturity either In scope or defini¬ 
tion." said the report. 

Signed by the chairman, Dr. Harvle Brans- 
comb, chancelor of Vanderbilt University, 
and his associates. It added; 

"The process of adjusting It to the tasks 
Imposed by the Communist challenge will be 
a continuous one. 

"To illustrate, we feel that the reexamina¬ 
tion of the content of the presentation made 
to other peoples, as contrasted with the ob¬ 
jectives sought has only Just begun. Part 
of the approach used at one time—the em¬ 
phasis upon the strength and industrial 
wealth of the United States, for example— 
ran grave risks of creating envy and resent¬ 
ment, rather than attitudes of cooperation 
and friendship." 

The commission, however, complimented 
Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, for giving the pro¬ 
gram "vigorous and forward-looking leader¬ 
ship." 

It is expected that grants for the exchange 
of persons will exceed 6,500 In 1951. the re¬ 
port said. This Government program 1 b re¬ 
latively small compared to exchanges made 
under private auspices, it added. By way 
of contrast, it reported that 30,000 foreign 
students were now studying at a thousand 
American campuses. 

In discussing the North Korea Infiltration, 
the commission said the United States pro¬ 
gram as first conceived had not considered 
“intensive campaigns for the conversion of 
whole peoples to the Communist point of 
view." 

"The facts in this instance are so signifi¬ 
cant that they should be cited specifically." 
the report continued. "In 1946, some 3,700 
North Koreans were enrolled in one or an¬ 
other of the Soviet-oriented cultural societies 
in that area. By 1949, this number had been 
Increased to over 1,300,000. During the 3- 
year period prior to 1948, some 770,000 copies 
of 72 Russians books were published In North 
Korea. In 1949, some 600 books were trans¬ 
lated and large numbers of copies distributed. 

"Numerous classes In the Russian language 
were organized. Almost 70.000 lectures and 
concerts were given in North Korea by So¬ 
viet artists, writers, and other cultural repre¬ 
sentatives in 1948, and an even greater num¬ 
ber were given in 1949. 
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*‘ln the course of the 6-year period preced¬ 
ing hostilities, hundreds of intellectual. In¬ 
dustrial, and political leaders from North 
Korea were taken to Moscow for indoctrina¬ 
tion. This provides a vivid illustration of the 
Soviet program to misguide and seduce a 
whole population for violent ends.** 

Among the hooks published in 1949, were a 
total of 637,000 copies of the ''History of the 
Communist Party (Bolshevik)" and Stalin’s 
''Collected Works.’* 


MacArthur’s Strategy: Pros and Cons 
Weighed—Isiuet Raised at the Senate 
Hearing and Analysis of Points in Dis¬ 
pute 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

^ Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on Sunday, May 13, carried 
the following excellent analysis of the 
MacArthur controversy by its famous au¬ 
thority on military matters, Hanson W. 
Baldwin: 

MacArthur ’s Strategy: Pros and Cons 
% Weighed—Issues Raised at the Senate 
Hearing and Analysis of Points in Dis¬ 
pute 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Victory through attrition or victory 
through attack—these were the basic alter¬ 
natives presented last week to the Senate 
committees studying the issues presented by 
the dismissal of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. 

‘ Although General MacArthur and Secre¬ 
tary of Defense George C. Marshall have 
been, so far, the only witnesses, the battle 
lines already have been clearly drawn, and 
the issues considerably, though by no means 
completely, illuminated. 

The Republicans, critical of the policies 
we have followed in Korea and the Orient, 
would probably say with Pyrrhus: "One 
more such victory and we are undone." And 
the Democrats, supporting the limitation of 
the conflict in hopes of ultimate gains, would 
probably agree with Polybius: "It is no doubt 
a good thing to conquer on the field of bat¬ 
tle. but it needs greater wisdom and greater 
skill to make use of victory." 

The strategy for victory in Korea and the 
Orient and its relationship to world strategy 
was the major problem that formed the 
background of the great debate. How to 
achieve that victory with the least cost to 
the United States and how to accomplish the 
political alms of the containment of com¬ 
munism on a world-wide basis was the sub¬ 
ject around which all the questions in the 
Senate committees’ caucus room sooner or 
later revolved. 

General MacArthur stressed again and 
again that American blood was being shed 
in Korea, and advocated a course of action 
somewhat similar to the strategy he followed 
in the brilliant Inchon operation and later 
in the ill-fated victory offensive toward the 
Yalu—a course of great risk in the hope of 
great gain—and a limited extension of the 
war In the Orient beyond Korea to force 
Communist China to abandon the Korean 
campaign. 

Strategy of attrition 

General Marshall stressed again and again 
that It was the opinion of the Pentagon 


that the course advocated by General Mac¬ 
Arthur might cause the loss of more, rather 
than of less, American blood, and might well 
Involve the Nation In the very thing we 
are trying to avoid—world war III. A 
strategy of attrition within Korea^—the deci¬ 
mation of the Chinese armies thrown 
against us, and particularly the destruction 
of their best troops—offered, he suggested, 
the best hope for an eventual cease-fire, 
with a safeguarding of American and allied 
interests in the Orient and the world. 

The principal topics discussed were: (1) 
air reconnaissance; (2) hot pursuit of 
enemy planes across the Yalu and bombard¬ 
ment of enemy bases In Manchuria; (3) 
economic blockade of China; (4) naval block¬ 
ade of China; (6) Formosa and Nationalist 
troops and guerrillas; (6) the relationship of 
Communist China to Soviet Russia; (7) the 
strength and capabilities of Soviet forces in 
the Far East. 

The MacArthui- position, the administra¬ 
tion position (Insofar as the hearings have 
revealed them) and an analysis of each of 
these topics follow: 

I. AIR reconnaissance 

MacArthur: “Remove now any restrictions 
on air reconnaissance of China coastal areas 
and of Manchuria." (Quoted by the general, 
as representing his position, from tentative 
proposals suggested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in January.) 

Administration: This, and other courses 
of action, once tentatively suggested by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during the darkest days 
of the Korean war, "wore considered inad¬ 
visable in view of the radical change in the 
situation. • * • {This course] would 

have us, on our own Initiative, carry the con¬ 
flict beyond Korea, against the mainland of 
Communist China." 

Analysis: This issue is minor and repre¬ 
sents something of a tempest in a teapot. 
Extended air reconnaissance is a corollary 
to extended bombardment and, If we bomb 
in Manchuria, our "photorecon" planes must 
have freedom to fly nearly anywhere in the 
Manchurian air space and probably over the 
coastal areas—not easily defined—of China. 
Today—and since the Korean war started— 
our reconnaissance planes are making dally 
flights from Okinawa, Japan, and elsewhere 
along the coast of China from the Yellow 
Sea to Canton, but have remained over the 
sea. Inspection and photographs of ports 
is a dally routine, but detailed close inspec¬ 
tion of certain areas is not possible. 

Other reconnaissance pianos have photo¬ 
graphed border areas in Manchuria across 
the Yalu from great heights. By such means 
we have had forewarning of a Chinese Com¬ 
munist air build-up in Manchuria and of 
periodic concentrations of Junks oppo.site 
Formosa. Present reconnaissance, together 
with other Intelligence sources, should give 
us ample information to wage a war limited 
to Korea, but would be clearly inadequate 
if the war were extended beyond Korea. 

2. "hot PURSXnT" 

MacArthur: The pursuit of enemy planes 
beyond the Yalu to their bases in Man¬ 
churia and the bombardment of the enemy 
sanctuary in Manchuria—including airfields, 
troop concentrations, supply dumps, and 
railroads—would, together with other ac¬ 
tions, "force China to diminish her effort 
in * • • Korea." 

Administration: The administration early 
agreed to the hot pursuit of enemy air¬ 
craft beyond the Yalu, but because of allied 
opposition, did not authorize It. Bombing 
of Chinese bases "would not bring victory," 
but if there were no danger of bringing 
Russia Into the war we would not hesitate 
to bomb them. 

Analysis: This issue Involves a question 
of Judgment as to Just how much air power 
can accomplish. General MacArthur testi¬ 


fied that if he had been permitted to bomb 
across the Yalu prior to and when the Chi¬ 
nese Communists struck us in force in late 
November, "I haven’t the faintest doubt we 
would have thrown them back." 

Air power exaggerated 

But General MacArthur told the President 
at Wake Island before the attack that if 
the Chinese Communists did attack him his 
air power would slaughter them. Exag¬ 
gerated optimism about the ability of air 
power to Interdict completely enemy com¬ 
munication lines has characterized much of 
the Korean war; yet the enemy, utilizing 
animal transport, human porters, and mov¬ 
ing by night and with great camouflage dis¬ 
cipline, always has brought up supplies. 

There is, nevertheless, not much doubt 
that our bombardment of enemy facilities 
in Manchuria would considerably compli¬ 
cate the enemy’s ground campaign in Korea, 
and might, in time, reduce his ability to 
maintain troops there. But such a result 
would be conditional upon three other fac¬ 
tors: (1) Increase of the strength of our 
own Air Forces in the Far East; (2) negligible 
or limited opposition from the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Air Force; (3) no opposition from 
the Soviet Air Force. 

General MacArthur testified that his pro¬ 
gram of bombardment might require the 
addition of perhaps one B-29 group and a 
3-36 group to the far eastern air forces. 
No public and official administration esti¬ 
mate of the additional effort needed has 
been given, but some administration spokes¬ 
men fear such a campaign would necessitate 
the reduction in strength of our strategic 
air command, which now represents the 
(atomic) right fist of our world strategy, 
and of our continental air defense in order 
to supply enough planes for the broadened 
Far East strategy. 

This would be particularly true if the 
Chinese Communist air force—now believed 
to number 500 to 700 planes in Manchuria, 
including two types of modern Russian Jets— 
should retaliate by active attack upon our 
bases and ground troops. 

Question of sanctuary 

If the Russian air force, numbering per¬ 
haps 3,000 planes east of Lake Baikal, should 
Intervene, all bets, of course, would be off, 
and Russia has troops, and planes along the 
Manchurian railways, which are Important to 
the supply of the sizable Russian garrisons 
at Port Arthur and Dairen. 

I'he administration makes the point that 
our planes and troops—as well as the enemy’s 
—have a sanctuary in Korea; we are now 
relatively free from any serious air attack,' 
and that if and when enemy aircraft inter¬ 
vene massively in the ground battle in Korea 
or in attack upon our bases, our planes will 
immediately retaliate by attacks upon Man¬ 
churian bases and supply lines. 

United States air attacks upon Manchuria 
would certainly broaden the war. And the 
military gains achieved would be at the ex¬ 
pense of the commitment of greater force to 
the Orient—with consequent reduction in 
our strength elsewhere. Such action might 
also result in development of a major air 
war—in addition to the existent ground 
fighting—and consequent deprivation of our 
troops in Korea of the great volume of air 
support they are now receiving. 

3. ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 

There is no material difference between 
General MacArthur and the administration 
on this point. The administration’s difficulty 
has been to convince its allies—particularly 
Great Britain—of the wisdom of such a 
measure, and to control shipments carried in 
foreign-flag vessels. Recent United Nations 
and congressional actions Indicate that the 
way has been cleared for tightening an eco¬ 
nomic blockade which has long been in effect. 
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4. II4V4L 

IfftcArthur: Ohtxm Si **pMniUirly y|]lzi«r« 
ftble to the proem of bloekide. • • • 

There li no weapon of war in mf opinion 
that l8 quite ai efllcacioui ai a block- 
ade. • • •" 

Admlniitration: **Xt would inconvenience 
them and in time might have a very serioue 
effect on the stability of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government.** 

1 Analysis: A sea blockade of an island, or 
of a small nation with limited land access 
to other nations, is most effective; sea block- 
ades of great continental nations or of half 
a continent, like China, are generally far less 
effective. General MacArthur*! point is that 
naval cloeure of the sea lanes of communica¬ 
tion to China, plus the air bombardment of 
the Manchurian railroads, would cut effec¬ 
tively the main routes by which supplies 
reach China. This is undoubtedly true. But 
naval blockade plus air bombardment would 
probably never be—at least until months 
after its inception—^more than 50 to 75 per¬ 
cent effective. Other land routes beyond our 
effective reach are still open to China, via 
central Asia, via India, via Burma, and Thai¬ 
land, and by blockade-runners, 
f Moreover, railroads, once bombed are not 
necessarily severed; they can be repaired 
quickly, as Oennany in the last war and 
Korea now, have demonstrated; it would 
require consistent and persistent large-scale 
effort to halt traffic. 

* Sven when China was limited in the last 
war to Bupplies over the Romp and by the 
Burma Road, resistance against the Japa- 
'nese was still maintained. Moreover. China 
; Is capable of manufacturing in sizable num¬ 
bers the small arms, mortars and machine 
guns which form the bulk of the equipment 
of her army in Korea, and China has s\xf- 
flcient rice to prevent nationwide famine, 
j Greater naval forces 

) liike air bombardments, naval blockade, if 
It is to be effective, would require a greater 
concentration of United States naval forces 
In the Far Bast—^how much greater no wit¬ 
ness yet has ventured to guess. It would, 
like air bombardment, increase the risk of 
Involvement with Soviet Russia; General 
MacArthur advocated the inclusion of Rus¬ 
sian Port Arthur In our blockade cordon. 
It would Increase friction with our allies and 
with ••neutrals," and India, at least, would 
probably pay no attention to it. Tet, even 
with the naval force now available in the Far 
East, a blockade which would greatly cut 
down Chinese imports could be established. 

8. roBMoea 

This breaks down into a number of Issues: 
(f) Strategic importance 

MacArthur: 'T would Insure that Formosa 
shall not fall into Red hands. * * * If 

it does, you have not only lost everything 
we gained in the Pacific war, but you have 
rolled back our strategic frontier * * * 

all the way to the western coast of the 
United States." 

Administration: "We did not want I For¬ 
mosa] for ourselves, but It would be very 
serious for our line of defense there if it 
got into hostile hands." The administration 
has advocated "neutralization" of Formosa 
and last week General Marshall agreed com¬ 
pletely with General MacArthur that it 
should not be allowed to pass to Communist 
control. 

Analysis: Pew military leaders would agree 
with the extreme statements of General 
MacArthur about Formosa’s strategic im¬ 
portance; In effect he said that If we lost 
Formosa we lost the Pacific. Tet Formosa 
was in enemy hands In World War II and 
even in the darkest days our strategic fron¬ 
tier was never pushed back to the Pacific 
coast. As Genera] MacArthur himself pointed 
out in his testimony, our military superiority 


^In the western Pmdfle is dependent upon sea 
i and air superiority; if we maintain sueh 
superiority. Formosa, even In enemy hands, 
could not be a vital military threat. How¬ 
ever. enemy ]et pdanss based on advanced 
fields on Formosa, would have range 
enough—unllke the mma planes baaed on 
the Chinese mainland—to q;>erate against 
the Philippines, and the pdlltical and psy¬ 
chological effect of a Communist Formosa 
would be very grave in the Philippines and 
the Orient. 

(2) Chiang Kai-ahek 

MacArthur: ••! believe that to the average 
Asiatic, Chiang Kai-shek stands out as the 
great symbol against communism." 

Administration: Inherent in the testimony 
was some feeling of reserve about Chiang 
Kai-shek’s leadership. 

Analysis: Few experts would characterize 
Chiang in the sweeping terms used by Mac¬ 
Arthur. but on the other hand, there are few 
who can name any Chinese leader to rejfiace 
him who would command the same power. 
The issue should not be put in terms of 
Chiang or Mao, but in terms of many anti¬ 
communist leader*. 

(3) Nationalist armed forces 

MacArthur: These forces are on the whole 
good, but need United States equipment, 
training, and logistical support. They should 
be built up and Chiang Kai-shek, with 
United States support, should be allowed to 
use them against the continent of Asia. 
There was also some discussion of their use 
in Korea. United States help should never 
Include the commitment of United States 
ground troops on the China mainland. 

Administration: On the basis of reports by 
••the survey party which was sent by Mac¬ 
Arthur to Formosa" the Joints Chiefs of Staff 
were convinced ••that these (Nationalist] 
forces would not be effective" in Korea. No 
clear-cut statement is available about how 
the JRS feel today about the use of these 
troops against the China mainland, but the 
United States Seventh Fleet is still acting 
under orders which prevent Nationalist 
attacks against the mainland. 

Aid to Chiang Kai-shek 

Analysis: Gradual modification of our 
Formosan policy since last summer now has 
reached the point where mutual defense 
assistance program aid is being given to the 
Island, and a United States military mis¬ 
sion—to administer that aid but not to su¬ 
pervise it or to train the Chinese—is now on 
Formosa. The checks which prevent the use 
of the Nationalist Navy, Air Force, and Army 
against the mainland still, however, exist. 
If they were lifted, immediate small-scale 
operations against the Communists would be 
possible, but large-scale operations are 
months away and would be dependent for 
their success upon extensive United States 
supervision and logistic support. Our pres¬ 
ent policy of giving aid without supervision 
is largely useless; the reforms needed on 
Formosa to make the 500.000 men of the 
Nationalists effective fighting forces are too 
major to be accompliahed without United 
States supervision and training. 

(4) Nationalist guerrillas 

This subject was slurred over in the re¬ 
leased testimony, but a United States pro¬ 
gram of aid and organization for antl-Com- 
munlst guerrillas on the mainland of China 
has been considerably increased in recent 
months, and there seems to be no difference 
of opinion about this. 

S. CBIHA AND BOVUT BUBSIA 

MacArthur: Communism, rather than Rus¬ 
sia, is the major threat, and Moscow and 
Peiping are not Indissolubly linked. 

Administration: Soviet Russia is the main 
threat. Moscow and Peiping are not Indis- 


aGlubty linked but are olose together now, 
and an attack upon Peiping might further 
forge this link. 

Analysis: This argument seems a quibble. 
The enemy is both communism and Soviet 
Russia, but it is indisputable that from a 
military point of view Russia is the main 
danger. Psychcfiogiealty. ideology cannot be 
defeated by a sword; hence the military 
measures against Chinese communism which 
MacArthur advocates would not strike 
against the main military opponent and 
might psychologically forge the present link 
between Moscow and Peiping more strongly. 
] 7. BOvxBT roBCas nr bast 

MacArthur: "Their air is not to be dis¬ 
counted * * *. That she [Russia] could 

get command of the sea * * *, I vrould 
be very doubtful of. • ♦ • The Soviet has 

the capacity to launch a punishing attack 
upon Japan, but • • ♦ [not] to overrun 

Japan * • •.** There are major industrial 

and logistic weaknesses in the Soviet military 
set-up in the Far Bast. Their dispositions 
are primarily defensive. 

Administration: Figures of Soviet strength 
were censored, but are nevertheless well 
known; there are at least 70 Soviet sub¬ 
marines, including some snorkels, in the Pa¬ 
cific; at least 3.000 planes east of Lake Baikal 
and from 30 to 40 divisions in the same area. 
There are probably close to 100,000 Russian 
troops of all types in Manchuria and several 
hundred thousand others in the Vladivostok 
area or along the Manchurian frontier. So¬ 
viet capability for an offensive effort is not 
discounted. 

Analysis: Any judgments are speculative, 
but some of the communication and in¬ 
dustrial weaknesses cited by MacArthur ap¬ 
pear to be dated. They were true prior to 
World War II, but an improved communica¬ 
tion network and industrial facilities have 
been established in the Far East; there ane 
today, for instance, Soviet submarine-build¬ 
ing yords in Siberia. The remoteness of Si¬ 
beria from the Urals and European Russia 
undoubtedly would hamper Soviet supply, 
but there is probably sufficient materiel 
stockpiled to permit major efforts for some 
months of war. The Soviet military capa¬ 
bilities. In any case, must be reckoned as 
Initially strong, particularly on the continent 
of Asia. 

CONCLUSION AND BUl&MARY 

The Issues obviously boil down to differing 
judgments as to the efficacy of the measures 
proposed, the strength of the Russians in the 
area, and the Communist reactions to these 
measures. General MacArthur thinks that 
the extension of the limited war in Korea to 
a limited war in China would increase Vie 
pressure against the Chinese Communist 
Government sufficiently to force It to make 
peace in Korea and that Russia would not 
Intervene, though the risk would have to 
be taken. The administration doubts the 
efficacy of these measures, fears more than 
does General MacArthur the possibility of 
Soviet intervention, and believes that some of 
the measures might split us from our allies 
and weaken us in other areas of the world 
more vital to our global strategy. 

Any objective appraisal would probably 
fall somewhere between these judgments. 
Bombardment and blockade is not likely to 
bring about full-fledged open and all-out 
Soviet intervention, but it very probably 
would mean the increase of indirect Soviet 
aid to China, with a resultant increase in the 
scale of fighting. On the other hand, there 
Is no present indication that Peiping is ready 
to cry quits in Korea, and there does not 
appear to be any foreseeable end to the 
present campaign of attrition. 

In such circumstances it seems likely that 
we must Inevitably move, not all the way to 
the MacArthur program, but toward a less 
limited war—the imposition of a tighter and 
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tighter economic blockade, the strengthening 
or Formosa and the mainland guerrillas, and 
the lifting of the restrictions that now ham¬ 
per the Nationalists. But It seems imlikely— 
and undesirable—^that we will, In the near 
future, bomb and blockade Communist China 
unless the enemy himself first broadens the 
war. 

In other words, the basic issues of victory 
through attrition or victory through attack 
seem oversimplified; neither strategy prom¬ 
ises clear-cut victory. For In Korea, as else¬ 
where In the world, we are engaged in a 
political, psychological, economic, and mili¬ 
tary campaign of attrition—-with our pa¬ 
tience, Judgment, firmness, and strength the 
only factors that stand between us and 
eome future era of greater security and the 
epecter of world war m. We are In for a 
long pull and a hard pull—and no prescrip¬ 
tion for a quick and easy cure can change 
the prognosis. 


Thg Land Where the RiFer Flows North 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MXNNS80TA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14, 1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Red River Valley of the North has 
played an important part in the devel¬ 
opment of our Nation. Its broad, rich 
acres produce some of the fine.st crops in 
the world, crops which are a basic part 
of our national economy. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members an article by Mr. H. W. 
Herbison. which explains the history of 
the region and its development as a po¬ 
tato center. The article, as printed in 
the program for the National Potato 
Conference at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
March 20 to 31, follows: 

The Land Where the River Plows North 
(By H. W. Herbison) 

Where tossed and rolled the mighty waters 
of prehistoric Lake Agassiz, remaining in the 
wake of the northward retreat of that great 
continental Ice sheet blanketing the land 
during the Wisconsin stage of ice invasion, 
is now an 8,000-square-mile reservoir of soil 
fertility we call the Red River Valley of the 
North. Other than the hlack-land region of 
the Don in Russia, no strip of land exists 
quite like It in potential power to produce 
cereal grains, fiaxseed, potatoes, sugarbeets. 
and legumes in complementary combination 
with good farm management. 

Beginning near Wahpeton, N. Dak., this 
land-use area extends nearly 200 miles north¬ 
ward in the direction of Winnipeg, Mani¬ 
toba. In width, it averages about 40 miles 
(as narrow as 20 miles near Its southern 
boundary and widening out at much as 60 
miles during its course toward the Cana¬ 
dian line). More than one-third of it lies 
within the State of Minnesota; the remain¬ 
ing portion Is In six counties comprising the 
eastern boundary of North Dakota. 

The summer visitor is Immediately struck 
with the nearly level topography of the area 
(ideal for mechanized farming), the rich 
black color and the depth of its fertile soils. 

Climate, past and present, accounts for 
many striking characteristics of Red River 
Valley soils and their performance. Com¬ 
paratively low moisture supplies in centu¬ 
ries past were hardly sufficient to support a 
general forest vegetation; they were, how¬ 
ever, extremely favorable to the growth of 
xcvn— Arn.- 174 


niunerous grasses. These grasses have been 
the source of humus imparting the black 
color to all soils of the region. 

While adequate for the accumulation of 
large quantities of black organic matter In 
the surface soil, moisture supply of only 
20 to 24 Inches a year has not been suffi¬ 
cient to leach it to any great depth. Long 
winters blanket the land with snow to help 
keep natural surface soil fertility intact for 
uee by plants during the spring and summer 
months when most of the area’s rainfall 
occurs. 

The decade 1870>80 was significant in 
terms of settlement, public policy, and the 
development of trans^rtation and markets. 
The Northern Pacific Railway extended its 
lines westward. The St. Paul & Pacific (now 
part of the Great Northern) reached Barncs- 
vllle, Minn., in 1870. By 1860, Jim HIU was 
successful in having the Great Northern lines 
built through the State and Red River Valley. 
The eastern part of old military reserves was 
officially thrown open to homestead entry. 

By 1883. much of the better arable land 
of the Red River Valley was already taken 
up by settlers and its development as an 
area producing small grains and fl^ixseed 
begun. 

How large are Red River Valley farms? 
Average 1060 size of farm approaches 400 
acres (all farms). Four hundred and eighty 
acres appear to be the size most prevalent. 
Interspersed with many half-section farms 
and a relatively small number which are 640 
acres or larger. In gross farm income from 
all sources. Red River Valley form operators 
have averaged a little more than $8,030 in 
recent years, with the common pattern 
slightly higher than $10,000. 

How about potatoes? Where, when and 
how do they fit Into the land-use picture 
of the Red River Valley? Historically, com¬ 
mercial potato production came Into the 
land-use picture to stay with the turn of the 
twentieth century. Before that, ambitious 
starts were made only to fold up in the lace 
of high freight rates and Imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of the potato market. 

Early growers sought a row crop that would 
(1) help to clean up weed infested land for 
wheat, and (2) another cash crop that could 
be produced, handled and marketed at a 
time not in conflict with the production and 
harvesting of small grains and flax. 

Potato acreages grew slowly until new 
technology following World War I enabled 
Red River Valley growers to expand commer¬ 
cial production rapidly. By 1919, acreage was 
only 83.000. By 1929, It had Increased to 
130,000, then to 140,000 acres In 1S40, and 
finally reaching an all-time acreage high of 
191,000 in 19-:3, By 1945, acreage had dropped 
bock to 175,000 from which 23.460.000 bushels 
were produced. Since then, potato acreages 
have tapered off to the lowest level recorded 
within the span of the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury; even so, potato production on North 
Dakota farms has held right near the 20,000,- 
OCO-bushel mark in recent years. The same 
general pattern may be assumed to hold for 
Minnesota portions of the valley. 

What takes the place of displaced potato 
acres? Sixty-seven thousand acres of dry¬ 
land sugarbeets are now grown in the Red 
River Valley (about two-thirds on the Min¬ 
nesota side of the river). In the southern 
section of the valley, corn, soybeans, and 
S' garbeet acreage has expanded at the ex¬ 
pense of potato acreage over a period of 25 
years. In the northern zone, these other row 
crops have also expanded but have replaced 
potatoes to a lesser degree than in the 
southern zone. 

More and more, commercial table stock 
potato production has tended to concentrate 
in the northern zone of the Red River Val¬ 
ley where the combination of land, climate, 
and producer-handler know-how has made 
for a community of potato men determined 


to hold and strengthen their position In the 
potato market place. With a half centiuy of 
potato experience behind them, an ag^re''.- 
clve State seed department on the alert to 
vigorous seed stoclb, a s 3 rmpathetlc research 
and extension program expanding its service 
in production and marketing problem .‘•Giv¬ 
ing, and the benefit of land and cMmate in 
which potatoes naturally fit into the over¬ 
all organization and manasement of the 
farm—It seems likely that Red River Valley 
potatoes may continue to be reckoned with 
In the market place for quite a while. 

The valley now has more than 500 track- 
side potato storage and processing plants. 
Including some of the newest and most mod¬ 
ern in the United States. Potato acreage 
range from 20 to more than 1,000 acres per 
grower, averaging 50 acres, with a large pro¬ 
duction of certified seed. Cobblers, Tri¬ 
umphs. and Pontlacs are principal varieties, 
although many newer varieties arc coming 
into prominence and research goes on con¬ 
stantly to develop others particularly suited 
to the region. 

The future? The Red River Valley Potato 
Growers’ Association, the Potato Research 
Center, the Research and Demonstration 
Farm, and the cooperation extended by the 
land-grant colleges and Department of Agri¬ 
culture with the potato industry suggests 
that there will be a future. Accent from 
here will be on meeting the demands of dis¬ 
criminating consumers and looking well to 
the costs and marginal efficiency of satisfying 
consumer demand in our production, har¬ 
vesting, handling, and marketing policy and 
practice 

With patience, hard work, and courageous 
planning the Red River Valley seeks an an¬ 
swer to what the future holds for it by 1960 
that may be made compatible with the inter¬ 
ests of producers and consumers alike. Prog¬ 
ress in that direction is now under way. 


The Last Phase 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

KON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this ar¬ 
ticle by Edna Lonigan rpeaks for itself: 

The Last Phase 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

1 

General MacArthur’s triumphant Journey 
from Tokyo to the Halls of Congress Is a po¬ 
litical earthquake. But the line of cleavage 
Is not between Republicans and Democrats. 
It Is between the people and the mysterious 
entity called the Fair Deal. 

The Truman administration started out 
as an era of good feeling. Those who did not 
like the New Deal were glad we had a home- 
spun Missouri Democrat in place of Roose¬ 
velt. They liked his looks, his Midwestern 
accent, his unex;->ected dignity in dealing 
with Congress, with the press, and with the 
chiefs of foreign nations. 

Tlie new President took up the task of 
international conferences where Roosevelt 
dropped it, and then, after Potsdam, said 
what most Americans wanted to hear, that 
he would go to no more such meetings. 

But It soon became apparent that he fol¬ 
lowed Roosevelt’s policies, and he clashed 
with Congress over price control. 

Disillusionment with Soviet Russia set In 
and, when England announced that she 
could no longer support her commitments in 
Greece, v/e took over, under the Truman 
doctrine, promising to oppose military force 
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With force. If any nation was threatened by 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Oreek-Turklsh program changed rath¬ 
er suddenly into the Marshall plan for eco¬ 
nomic—not military*—aid to all Burope. 
That evolved Into a military alliance, then 
Into arms for Europe, and finally Into the 
plan to send troops to garrison duty there. 
But though we spent billions. Burope re¬ 
mained helpless against Communist assault. 

Meanwhile China fell. We evacuated 
Korea, and announced that Formosa was not 
important to our defense line In the Pacific. 
Plans were made Instead to extend the Mar¬ 
shall plan to a billion people In Asia and 
Africa. Then the Communists moved In to 
fill the military vacuum we had left. 

The President decided to enter the war. 
After bloody fighting the general who had 
snatched victory from defeat was summar¬ 
ily dismissed. An outraged people bore him 
in triumphal procession halfway round the 
world. The President was booed In a Wash¬ 
ington ball park. 

It does not make sense. 


Obviously something Is needed to explain 
this strange performanco--Mmethlng more 
than mink coats, deep freezers, or Pender- 
gast politics. 

There Is a simple explanation. It is to be 
found in a speech of Earl Browder's which la 
reprinted in a report of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities In March 1944. 

Browder told the American Communist 
movement It was to abandon the Communist 
Party and set to work especially through the 
trade unions, to form a mass organization 
with members throughout the United States. 

The PAC under Sidney Hillman carried 
out the plan laid down by Browder. Of 
course 98 percent of the trade-union mem¬ 
bers did not suspect that the Soviet Oovern- 
ment had planned their organization, their 
policies, and even their publications. 

The purpose of forming this mass organi¬ 
zation was to build "national unity," to pre¬ 
serve the "gains" of Tehran. It was to unite 
everyone—workers, farmers, managers, even 
financiers—^In a drive on the Fascists and de¬ 
featists. those who doubted that the alliance 
with Soviet Russia could continue into 
peacetime. 

Stalin and his advisers realized at Tehran 
that Roosevelt was dying, and that they must 
choose his successor, and get him elected, or 
they would lose all the gains the Hisses and 
others had won. The Soviet leaders also 
knew that Roosevelt had smashed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and that whoever mustered the 
strongest political power could take it over 
and run it. under the old symbols. 

The Communists then built up a network 
of local political machines in each congres¬ 
sional district, formed first about the labor 
unions, but gradually drawing in intellec¬ 
tuals. farmers, women, and religious groups. 
This was the familiar popular front, with 
which the Communists had softened up 
France under Blum, before the Nazi-Commu¬ 
nist attack. 

Truman was chosen as candidate for Vice 
President by Sidney Hillman, at the sugges¬ 
tion (according to Jonathan Daniels in his 
recent book, A Man of Independence) of 
Max Lowenthal, who bad known the Senator 
from Missouri for years through congres¬ 
sional Investigations of the finances of the 
railroads. 

The organizers of this coalition were or¬ 
dered to abandon their revolutionary slogans 
and to concentrate on uniting all groups 
except the reactionaries, In order to better 
destroy the enemies of unity with the 
U. S. 6. R. Their particular hates were 
Hoover, Parley, Byrnes, Porrestal, and Mac- 
Arthur. 

William Z. Poster reported to the Comln- 
form early In 1950 that this plan had suc¬ 
ceeded far beyond all expectations. Its 
followers Included members of all religious, 
and social classes. 


This pattern of the Popular Front Is the 
only concept that will explain the strange 
history of the Truman administration. If 
you examine our foreign policy, our un¬ 
usual military Ineptitude, each of our Presi¬ 
dential and congressional campaigns, the 
vagaries of our labor leaders, and the spread 
of defeatism and enervation In our litera- 
tiure, the pieces all fit. They fit the mili¬ 
tary needs of the Soviet Union, to divide us, 
to sow defeatism, and to make us spend our¬ 
selves Into bankruptcy. 

m 

The American people have not had a gov¬ 
ernment of their own since 1046. They 
could not get anything constructive accom¬ 
plished in foreign or military affairs because 
they had no government to do it for them. 

Their Government has been captured from 
within, by a few secret agents in key posi¬ 
tions, as Norway was captured by a few 
Nazi agents placed In key positions by Hit¬ 
ler before his armies struck. 

It is time we stopped talking of our pres¬ 
ent Government with words that apply only 
to an American Government. We need a new 
language to describe the Government we 
have today. 

We do not have a President In the Ameri¬ 
can sense, because there Is no longer a bal¬ 
ance between executive and legislative 
power. The office has grown until it doth 
bestride the narrow world like a colossus. 
We do not have departments or bureaus In 
the American sense, because Congress does 
not define their duties or set limits on 
their power. In a government by law, it is 
essential that the legislature, which does 
not benefit by adding bureaus or extending 
their power, should create and define all 
Government agencies, as Madison pointed 
out In the Federalist Papers. We do not 
have a budget or appropriations In the Amer¬ 
ican sense. When money Is managed by the 
Government, all figures are lies. 

Our present-day Government Is like a 
great banyan tree, towering high above 
everything, and sendings arms out to start 
new roots In organizations we still think of 
as private—^the labor unions, colleges, 
women’s clubs, churches, foundations, and 
business associations. This combine of pub¬ 
lic and private agencies, directed by a small 
Inner group now has almost complete con¬ 
trol over the flow of news, ideas, and dis¬ 
cussion In the press, movies, radio, and 
moving pictures, and the press of private 
organizations. It does not crudely forbid 
freedom of discussion. It merely jams the 
press and the other media with banalities 
written or whispered by Its hired ministry 
of enlightenment. 

The American people never thought about 
how to manage such a combine. They did 
not know it was operating under the out¬ 
ward signs of their own kind of government. 
The Soviet leaders knew. They knew in 
1943 they must take it over before we woke 
up. 

IV 

Defeat and total eradication of the Popu¬ 
lar Front party in the United States Is the 
first condition for any hope of peace, or of 
survival of the United States as a Nation. 

The opposition party so far has suffered 
only heartbreaking defeats. They are like 
Thor In the German fable, who put forth 
prodigious efforts to eat all the meat in 
the trough faster than his opponent, only 
to find his opponent consumed meat and 
bones and the trough itself. Thor did not 
know he was fighting not a mortal, but Lokl, 
God of Fire. 

The Popular Front In the United States 
cannot be defeated by any normal political 
strategy or party policy. It is a military 
organization to be defeated only as any 
usurping government is defeated by organi¬ 
zing the resistance. 

Until a few weeks ego. the people were 
apathetic or cynical, there were no visible 


leaders, and all communication was blurred 
by the Government's propaganda skill. 

Suddenly the President dismissed our 
foremost general, the people poured a tidal 
wave of letters and telegrams upon Con¬ 
gress. MacArthur's course led straight as 
an arrow to the Waldorf Towers, from which 
Herbert Hoover had been valiantly trying 
to arouse opposition to the sellout of our 
country. Now we have an aroused Nation 
and potential leadership. 

The line of political cleavage is now clear— 
between a foreign policy that fits Soviet 
military needs and one that puts American 
security uppermost. At home the same 
cleavage runs between a governmental pyra¬ 
mid the Soviet agents can pentrate. and the 
simple American Government that foreign 
agents cannot manage. Congress has In 
the power of the purse the means to tear 
down the Bastille. 

The Truman administration will use every 
ounce of its tremendous power to discredit 
MacArthur. They will try to break his heart 
as they did Forreatal’s. Will they win? As 
"Not merely gossip” asked last week? Can 
leaders and the people together defeat the 
machine? 

The answer turns on one fact. In the 
resistance every fighter counts. No one else 
counts. Every editor, every reporter, every 
clergyman, every club officer, every man In 
the street, must take his place In the ranks 
and do what Is nearest him to win this 
battle. 

U we fall-. 


The Coal Indnitry in the Modern &ifU 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, for a great 
many years, in fact ever since his mem¬ 
bership in this body, my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Mahoney] has manifested a great in¬ 
terest in the development of America’s 
natural resources. More especially has 
he been interested in the great coal re¬ 
sources of this country and of our State. 
In 1943 he introduced a bill to authorize 
the United States Bureau of Mines to 
construct and operate demonstration 
plants that gasoline can be made from 
coal and oil shale. 

For this work my colleague secured an 
appropriation of some $30,000,000, and 
It has now been demonstrated in these 
plants that gasoline can be made from 
coal at a cost of 4 to 5 percent more 
than making gasoline from petroleum. 

My colleague delivered an address in 
Cleveland last evening before the Ameri¬ 
can Mining Congress Coal Show, the sub¬ 
ject of his discussion being the coal in¬ 
dustry in the modern crisis. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
splendid and informative address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Coal Industry in the Modern Crisis 
(By Senator Joseph C. O'Makoney) 

For the third time In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the whole World hovers on the brink 
of a global war, although the first year of 
the second half of this century Is less than 
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6 xnonthi old. We wbo liave lived in any part 
of thlB century need no one to tell us the 
terrible cost of war in human life and suf¬ 
fering. Veterans’ hospitals scattered broad¬ 
cast throughout the land, in which the 
soldiers of two World Wars are being treated 
tell the story of our failure to abolish war. 
Now we seem to be drifting helplessly toward 
a third global conflict in which, If it occurs, 
we know that the great discoveries and inven¬ 
tions of science and technology will be used 
to destroy millions of lives, to lay waste the 
habitations of men on every continent, and 
to cause new soldiers to become patients in 
these same hospitals and in others yet to be 
built. 

BtrXLlWBS OR nSSTROTFRS 

Is It the destiny of the people of America 
to participate in such a struggle or have we 
the InteUlgence and the will to demonstrate 
to all the peoples of the world that peace 
can be achieved? That war can be avoided? 
And that freedom for men can be permanent¬ 
ly established as the way of life for all man¬ 
kind? 

Are we to be builders or destroyers? These 
questions must be answered by this genera¬ 
tion. If the peoples and the leaders of other 
nations are unable to point the way to peace, 
must we also be condemned to confess that 
we are unable to show the world how men 
can build a permanent peace? 

1 know of no better foriun in which to 
raise this question than at this session ot the 
American Mining Congress. The answer 
mtut be made now because If we turn from 
building to destroying no one knows better 
than those who are assembled here that no 
mind can conceive the measure of destruc¬ 
tion which will be wrought If we permit a 
third global conflict to come. I say there 
can be no better forum than this because 
those of you who are assembled here know 
from personal experience what has been done 
in the United States to raise the standard of 
living and security for the people of this 
country by the intelligent use of natural re¬ 
sources. But you know also what a terrible 
toll war takes, not only upon the human 
resources of a nation but upon its material 
resources. During this twentieth century 
we have dug the minerals from our hills to 
scatter them broadcast throughout the world 
in war. The Meaahl Range in Minnesota was 
the greatest deposit of iron ore iu all the 
world. Discovered 100 years ago It provided 
the raw material from which Industry made 
the iron and steel through the use of which 
this country became the leading industrial 
nation of the world. Yet, during the 6 years 
of World War II, we took from those hills 
oue-flfth of all the Iron ore that had been 
extracted from them since iron was discov¬ 
ered there 100 years ago. Millions of tons of 
the iron and steel made from this ore has 
been shot away or is rotting away in foreign 
lands. 

Again, in tlie Korean war we are paying 
not only with the lives of American sol¬ 
diers. but we are also paying with Ameri¬ 
can minerals which cotild be used to build 
a greater futtire for this and for coming 
generations. Instead, it is being used lor 
the destruction of the lives of the soldiers 
who are Involved in the conflict as well as 
the lives and homes of the noncombatant 
inhabitants of the Korean peninsula. Ap¬ 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of steel, alumi¬ 
num, copper. Bine, and other minerals that 
have been fabricated here into bombs and 
shells and bullets are being showered upon 
that hapless peninsula, and we know now 
whatever may be the termination of the 
war Korea cannot recover In another century 
from the destruction that has already been 
wrought In 10 months. 

**The anger of man worketb not the Jus¬ 
tice of God." It is patience, tolerance, in¬ 
telligence, charity, and, above all, faith in 
our own ability to use the resources with 
which nature has endowed lu to show the 


whole world how the builders can In fact 
abolish the destruction of war. 

PKACS THBOUaH WX8B USB OF XBflOUaCES 

Mo nation in history was better endowed 
with natural resources than this, and, be¬ 
cause this Matlon was founded by men who 
had faith in freedom, we have made it pos¬ 
sible here for the intelligence of the Indi¬ 
vidual to be applied constructively to the 
utiUsation of these resources. The ingenu¬ 
ity of the free men who roved at will 
throu^out this continent has achieved the 
greatest material progress ever registered 
and has developed here a social culture in 
which social and economic Justice for the 
individual has been raised to levels never 
before attained. This has not been accom¬ 
plished without waste and without sad mis¬ 
takes. We have not always taken advantage 
of the opportunities we have had. but the 
record of what has been done points un¬ 
erringly to great opportunities yet remain¬ 
ing. if we do not lose faith and surrender 
to fear. 

It was because of my conviction that the 
future holds vast possibilities for the de¬ 
velopment of our natural resources in build¬ 
ing constructively for peace that throughout 
my service in the Senate I have been urging 
better and more intensive utilisation of 
them. It was this I had in mind when in 
1943 I Introduced the bill to authorire the 
United States Bureau of Mines to construct 
and operate demonstration plants to show 
how liquid fuel can be mode from coal and 
oil shale. These experiments have already 
proved that the commercial production of 
liquid fuel Is attainable from our huge de¬ 
posits of both coal and ahale that are known 
to exist In this country. Indeed, it Is indi¬ 
cated that gasoline can now be made from 
cool at a cost of only 4 cents to 5 cents more 
than from petroleum, and this estimate takes 
no account of Income to be derived from cer¬ 
tain byproducts. It is unnecessary to tell 
this audience what this means for the future 
of America and the future of the world— 
provided we can avoid being compelled to 
use the energy sources with which this coun¬ 
try Is endowed for the destruction of human 
life in a third world war. 

Of course, the fact that we have this new 
source of unlimited quantities of liquid fuel 
means national security in the sense that 
it equips us to defend ourselves even in mod¬ 
ern war against any attack. It means more 
than that because it enables us to show the 
world that here In the United States dwells 
a people who have no design to seize the nat¬ 
ural resources of any other people and who 
have no ambition whatsoever to establish 
Imperialiatic control of the world or any part 
of the world for the exploitation of its in¬ 
habitants. 

AMEaXCA THC RXCHKST IK NATURAL RBBOtTRCES 

It seems to me that the leaders of the coal 
Industry can set a fine example to the lead¬ 
ers of all other Industries If by Intelligent 
utilization of our coal resources we can set 
an example to the peoples of other lands to 
do likewise. We can prove that there Is no 
ground for fearing that natural resources will 
be exhausted and the people rendered un¬ 
able to support themselves. That fear has 
been entertained by peoples from the be¬ 
ginning of time. Dr. Max Ball, distinguished 
oil geologist, testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
last March, reminded us that in the early 
days of the Roman Empire the Romans were 
worried that the copper mines of Cyprus and 
Spain would be exhausted and that they 
would be without the essential mineral from 
which their bronze weapons were made. 
Here In the United States for more than a 
generation experts have been predicting the 
exhaustion ot our supply of petroleum, but 
our petroleum reserves are greater today by 
far than they were when the first prediction 
was made early in the century that the Ma¬ 


tlon would soon run out of petroleum. Even 
with the Increase of our petroleum reserves, 
the demand for fuel in the United States Is 
so great that it Is necessary now to sup¬ 
plement these reserves by greater utilization 
of coal. 

coal: thb nation's basic nnx 

Fortunately, no one can predict that our 
coal reserves wUI be exhausted, because it is 
a sclentiiic fact that coal Is our largest avail¬ 
able source of fuel, that it cannot possibly 
be exhausted at any Imaginable rate of con¬ 
sumption for more than a thousand years, 
and that within the boundaries of con¬ 
tinental United States lie practically one- 
half of all the known coal reserves of the 
world. We know that coal is rich In by¬ 
products and that there are many productive 
ways of using It besides bumlng It in its 
raw state under a boiler. It is an invaluable 
source of chemical products as well as of 
energy supply, and yet we have been ac¬ 
customed to hearing the coal industry called 
a sick Industry and we have been accustomed 
to being told in the press that coal is being 
pushed out as a fuel. That Is not the fact. 
We are consuming In excess of 100,000,000 
tons more coal every year now than we were 
at the turn of the century and we are mining 
coal much more efficiently than we were at 
that lime. The people of the United States 
are using more energy than at any previous 
time. Our population has doubled in the 
last 50 years, but the energy resources we 
have enjoyed have more than quadrupled. 
We are consuming more coal, more oil, more 
gasoline, and more hydroelectric power, and 
every citizen of the United States living to¬ 
day has twice as much natural energy work¬ 
ing for him as did the Individual In 1900. 

Coal pushed wood from the parlor stove, 
from the kitchen range and from the loco¬ 
motive during the nineteenth century. It 
has been finding competition from oil and 
gas In recent years so that It no longer sup¬ 
plies as large a percentage of the total energy 
consumption or the United States as it once 
did, but it Is still a mc»t vital source of 
energy and It can be made more so. 

In 1905, 400,000 men were working In the 
mines producing 315.000,009 tons at the rate 
of 8.24 tons per man per day. In 1049, 
433.300 men were producing 436.000,000 tons 
at the ra^e of 6.43 tons per man per day. In 
1949 this coal, though It exceeded the pro¬ 
duction of 1906 by 100.000.000 tons, repre¬ 
sented only 39.8 percent of the Nation’s en¬ 
ergy consumption, as compared with 86.9 
]>ercent In 1905. The utilization of coal has 
not kept pace with the energy demands of 
the people, but because of its extraordinary 
nature, because of the products which can 
be made from it. the opportunity is now 
presented to the Industry to make a greater 
contribution than ever before to the indus¬ 
trial and economic needs of the people. This 
can be done without displacing any other 
energy resource so long as we continue to 
improve the economic status of the people, 
for there is no known limit to the demand 
for fuel and energy which will develop In 
an expanding economy. Maximum employ¬ 
ment and good wages under good WOTking 
conditions for all workers create an ever- 
growring demand for all the products of in¬ 
dustry. 

The greatest handicap that mankind has 
suffered in all past centuries has been the 
conviction of some people that there Is not 
enough to go around and that, therefore, 
the masses of men must be exploited in 
order that the exploiters may live in lux¬ 
ury and security. It was this fear that 
brought Mussolini and Hitler Into power. 
It is this fear which builds the slave camps 
of Siberia. 

HITMAN INGENtHTT: OXTR BASIC RESOUBCI 
' The economic progress of the United StatM 
has demonstrated that the fear is utterly 
groundless and that a future cf peace and 
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plenty awaits all mankind provided only 
that we unite to Improve the utilization of 
the natural resources with which the planet 
upon which we live Is filled to overflowing. 
Man has never failed to flnd» to produce, and 
to use the resources he needs. When one 
commodity becomes scarce, human resource- 
ftilness has been able to replace It. This is 
history. This is the story of science. This 
Is the story of Industry, and coal, the inex¬ 
haustible deposit of energy, affords the men 
and women who are engaged in its produc¬ 
tion an^: utilization a grand and glowing op¬ 
portunity to prove how freedom and coopera¬ 
tion can build a peaceful world of progress 
and justice. Bear In mind that I said free¬ 
dom. The glory of America Is that It has 
preserved freedom for the individual. The 
continued development of coal and every 
other natural resource depends upon the 
maintenance of freedom for the individual 
because, after all else has been said about 
the material riches of the world, the greatest 
natural resource is the heart, the mind, and 
the Industry of a free man. So I would 
like to see the progress of the coal Industry 
carried on by the maximum utilization of 
Individual Initiative. 

TH® PLACK OF SYNTHITIC LIQUID FUELS 

That Is what X had In mind when In Feb¬ 
ruary 1048 I introduced amendments to the 
then-pending tax bill to provide a 27 Vi per¬ 
cent depletion allowance and accelerated 
amortization to stimulate the Investment of 
private capital in plants designed to make 
synthetic liquid fuel from coal. The amend¬ 
ment was not adopted by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. I know of no reason why coal used 
for such a purpose should not have as great 
a depletion allowance as that granted to 
any other mineral. I understand that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has tentatively decided to raise the general 
depletion allowance for coal from 5 to 10 
percent, but the social and industrial gains 
for all the people of the United States will 
be so great if private capital can be Induced 
to Invest In the synthetic-fuels Industry 
that, In my opinion, special consideration 
should be given to the private investment 
that may be made for the extraction of oil 
from coal. 1 shall offer the amendment 
again. 

When I Introduced the synthetic-fuels bill 
authorizing the Bureau of Mines to con¬ 
struct and operate demonstration plants, it 
was not Intended to be a first step toward 
putting the Government Into industry, but 
only a necessary step to test the scientific 
methods by which liquid fuel Is made from 
coal and shale and to conduct the opera¬ 
tions that would tend to prove whether or 
not the product would be competitive com¬ 
mercially. Public research Is a benefit to all 
and the operations of the United States 
Bureau of Mines In its tests of the possibili¬ 
ties of making liquid fuel from coal and oil 
shale have Justified every dollar which has 
been expended. 

WILL PEIVATE ENTEXPaiSE DO THE JOB? 

The time Is here, however, for private 
capital to act, for coal deposits are to be 
found all over the country and the public 
d'smand will soon begin to arise for the con¬ 
struction of Government plants if private 
Initiative does not take the lead. The public, 
land States have great coal reserves. My 
own State. Wyoming, has greater reserves of 
bituminous and subbltumlnous coal than 
any other State and It Is only natural that 
the people of these areas should want to see 
such resources developed. 

The alternatives are plain. We shall have 
free private competitive enterprise at work 
making liquid fuel or we shall have Govern¬ 
ment doing it. We shall have it done locally 
by the coal Industry and by the users of coal 
putting up their own capital to build the 
plants; or r*? rhall have the presstue con¬ 
tinue to have the Government enter the field. 


When the Defense Production Act was un¬ 
der consideration during the last session of 
Congress, I appeared before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in charge of the 
bill to urge the inclusion of language that 
would provide Government cooperation with 
private business to stimulate “the expansion 
of capacity, the development of technological 
processes, or the production of essential ma¬ 
terials" needed for the defense program. The 
provision was written Into the law and It Is 
now possible, therefore, for the Government 
through contracts for the purchase of mate¬ 
rials needed in the national defense to co¬ 
operate with private firms and corporations 
engaged In the production of such materials. 
This provision of the Defense Production Act, 
which I urged upon the committee. Includes 
specifically “liquid fuels for Government 
use or for resale." Thus, it is clear that by 
the enactment of the synthetic fuels bill, 
which I Introduced In 1943, by the enactment 
of the Defense Production Act of 1050. and by 
the consideration which Is now being given to 
accelerated amortization and an Increased 
depletion allowance which 1 suggested for the 
first time In February 1948, the way is being 
cleared for private capital to enter this field. 
It remains only for private capital to take 
the initiative. 

CENTItALlZED 1NDUST8Y INVITES ATTACK 

There Is another consideration which must 
be borne in mind, namely the great need for 
the decentralization of Industry. The threat 
of atomic warfare shows how unwise it would 
be to build new liquid fuel plants in those 
areas of the country In which heavy Industry 
is already concentrated and which naturally 
would be the primary target for an enemy In 
war. Let no one have the slightest doubt 
that these Industrial centers aie now pin¬ 
pointed upon the maps in the Soviet head¬ 
quarters in Moscow. 

The hydrogenation oX coal affords a new 
method of producing critical materials 
needed in war. We are short of benzine, 
toluene, as well as xylene, chemicals which 
are Invaluable in the production of explo¬ 
sives and aviation gasoline. Sulfur, another 
commodity in which the United States is in 
short supply, and pyrldene are chemicals 
which can be produced as a result of the 
hydrogenation of coal. The conditions 
therefore exist In the defense program for 
the construction of liquid fuels plants. It 
would be highly desirable and highly Intel¬ 
ligent to make certain that such defense 
plants would be constructed in areas remote 
from those In which so much of our Industry 
Is presently concentrated. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM FOR NEW INDUSTRY 

Then, too, decentralization Involves the 
avoidance of concentrated economic control 
of this great new potential industry. Eco¬ 
nomic concentration through fiscal or man¬ 
agerial control is another element that stim¬ 
ulates the demand for Government to 
enter the field. The basic cause of the 
present International controversy Is the con¬ 
viction of the masters of the Kremlin that 
the capitalistic world cannot avoid monop¬ 
oly. Our belief In the American system of 
competitive free enterprise should therefore 
Impel us to exercise every precaution to make 
certain that this new Industry shall be devel¬ 
oped In the American way, namely, that of 
free competitive enterprise. The acts which 
have been passed by the Congress and the 
tax law now under consideration create the 
opportunity for the construction of needed 
new plants in regions outside of the con¬ 
centrated target area and free from concen¬ 
trated economic control. 

Only habits of thought stand in the way. 
We have been accustomed to have coal 
shipped in its raw form great distances at 
great expense to the factories in which it is 
consumed. How much more sensible it 
would be to utilize the coal in the area where 
it is mined, thus avoiding the great expense 


of our traditional methods of transportation. 
The synthetic fuels development makes this 
possible without loss to the transportation 
agencies. The commodities shlpp<^ Into a 
growing community around a liquid-fuels 
plant would offset the loss of business in 
the reduction of the raw coal shipped out, 
and for such shipments there would be sub¬ 
stituted the outgoing carloads of the prod¬ 
ucts. gasoline, fuel oils, chemicals, etc., re¬ 
sulting from the hydrogenation develop¬ 
ment. 

Fears of loss arising from progress which 
changes old habits have never been realized, 
as the industrial and economic growth of this 
country amply demonstrates. When the 
standard of living of the masses is raised, 
new markets are created for every Industry 
and a liquid fuels plant would be a direct 
benefit to every other producing or trans¬ 
porting Industry. This becomes apparent 
when It Is realized that liquid-fuel plants 
would operate on a 24-hour schedule 7 days 
a week and would thus create a huge new 
demand for the production of coal. It Is 
estimated that a plant capable of producing 
10,000 barrels of liquid fuel a day from coal 
would need a dally mine capacity of about 
7,600 tons produced from mines operated not 
less than 240 days In the year. This devel¬ 
opment would also make possible Improved 
conditions for the miners for. after all, the 
human aspects of every Industry are para¬ 
mount in Importance. Living standards 
must be maintained at the highest possible 
level BO as to permit a fuller utilization of 
the unlimited resourcefulness of the Indi¬ 
vidual. 

The first obligation of America In this 
world crisis Is to keep Itself strong, and the 
citizen who would see the American way of 
life thrive In the present world conflict of 
Ideologies must be able to see that all we are 
fighting for Is opportunity for the individual. 
The Communist says that the Individual can¬ 
not. in this scientific age. control either his 
political or his economic destiny, but must be 
content to become the pawn of the state. 
He who would sustain the American ideal of 
Individual supremacy, the principle em¬ 
bodied In the Bill of Rights of our Federal 
Constitution, the principle which underlies 
our oft repeated talk about the maintenance 
of free enterprise, must make up his mind to 
defend the right of the individual to take 
advantage of every opportunity that the ad¬ 
vance of science and technology provides. 
If we are to keep America strong enough to 
become an example to the people of the 
world, it must be an America in which the 
individual has this opportunity. It Is not 
sufficient that the citizen shall be politically 
free. He must also be economically free. 
'^Is Is the great opportunity which Is pre¬ 
sented to this generation of Americans. We 
can. If we will, win both political and eco¬ 
nomic opportunity and freedom for all men 
everywhere. Men will be free in every na¬ 
tion and on every continent when we show 
the way. There is no Iron curtain that can 
exclude from any people anywhere the knowl¬ 
edge of the gains that can be achieved for 
every individual In a nation which enjoys 
freedom. 


They Too Pay Taxu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Swift County (Mixm.) Monitor 
for April 27.1951: 

T&rr Too Pat Taxxs 

During the past several weeks this 
newspaper has published a series of adver¬ 
tisements sponsored by the Minnesota 
Associated Businessmen, Inc., wherein coop¬ 
erative and mutual corporations have been 
depicted as being nontaxpayers. 

We accepted these advertisements for pub¬ 
lication because we feel that the columns 
of a newspaper should bo open to free ex¬ 
pression of ideas and opinions whether we 
are in agreement with those ideas and 
opinions, or not. It is a fundamental policy. 
Inherent to the democratic institutions of 
our country. 

In allowing free dissemination of Ideas, a 
newspaper also has the responsibility of 
correcting mlBstatcments of fact and to 
challenge ideas and opinions which. In its 
opinion, are detrimental to the public 
welfare. 

In the series of advertisements mentioned, 
we have a good example of what we mean 
in the foregoing statement of policy. We 
published them, but we do not agree with 
the idea they convey. They are misleading. 
They convey ideas concerning the tax status 
of cooperative and mutual corporations that 
are not substantiated by the facts. 

Bpecldcally, these are some of the errors 
of fact we find: 

1. “You pay more taxes because Congress 
contlnutes to allow a favored few big busi¬ 
nesses (meaning cooperatives) to pay little 
or nothing." 

One of the biggest cooperatives In this 
area is Midland Cooperative Wholesale. The 
little or nothing that Midland paid in in¬ 
come, real-estate, and personal-property 
taxes for the years 1947 through 1949 was 
more than $800,000. In our own commu¬ 
nity we hare cooperatives that are listed 
year after year among the highest taxpayers. 

2. The cooperatives are called big busi¬ 
ness. 

It is true that regional cooperatives, made 
up of scores or even hundreds, of local asso¬ 
ciations, have impressive accumulations of 
assets and do a big volume of business. But. 
In the sense that Americans think of It. they 
are not big businesses. If all the coopera¬ 
tives In the country were combined, they 
would not equal, in assets or business vol¬ 
ume, the Blase of any one of a number of 
giant American corporations. Furthermore, 
since when Is bigness a crime in the Ameri¬ 
can scheme of things? 

3. "Congress lets them escape nearly a 
billion dollars a year In Income taxes by 
granting them special exemptions." 

This statement has been flatly contra¬ 
dicted by an investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives. The fact is that 
only one-sixth of the cooperatives in Amer¬ 
ica qualify under the law as being exempt 
from paying Income taxes. These are agri¬ 
cultural cooperatives, and the congressional 
committee found that, In the case of these 
relative few that are exempt, the aggregate 
amount of income retained is relatively 
small. No appreilablo amount of revenue 
would accrue to the Government if income 
taxes were levied on these amounts. Pive- 
Elxths of the cooperatives pay Income taxes 
on exactly the same basis as other corpora¬ 
tions. 

4. The ads would have the public believe 
that cooperatives are expanding on tax-free 
profits. 

Cooperatives expand on the savings and 
investments of their member-owners Just 
as other businesses expand on the invested 
savings of their owners. 

Here in Minnesota we have seen the great 
advantages that have come to our State and 
to our communities because our farmers 


have had the good sense to organize coop¬ 
eratives. Within the last 15 years we have 
witnessed electriflcation of rural homos all 
over America by farmer cooperatives. By 
bringing a vitally needed service to rural 
people, they have enhanced the individual 
Income of farmers, and have provided bil¬ 
lions of dollars of business for business 
people in towns and cities. 

The result, Income-tax-wise, has been, and 
will continue to be, a broader base for in¬ 
come-tax levies both for the farmer and the 
businessman who profits by the farmers' 
purchases of electrical merchandise and 
services. Other taxes that any other busi¬ 
ness pays must, of course, also be paid for all 
real and personal property the electric co¬ 
operative owns. Surely, there is no lessening 
of tax revenues in a deal like that. 

The late J. V. Weber, when editor and 
publisher of the Murray County Herald at 
Slayton, saw the Issue clearly. He wrote In 
the Herald of January 31, 1946: "Coopera¬ 
tives have made great contributions to gen¬ 
eral prosperity. They have made Minnesota 
one of the great egg. butter, grain, and live¬ 
stock States, and through their abiding in¬ 
terest In 4-H Club and similar work, they 
have made farm life more attractive. They 
have done a great job: they have saved their 
patrons money: and they have enlarged the 
vision of most rural people." 


Qote to tlie Center 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following editorial from 
the Citizen-News, Hollywood, Calif., for 
May 11. 1915: 

Close to the Center 

Congressman Donald L. Jackson calls at¬ 
tention to the contrast in the reactions of 
some people to the congressional investiga¬ 
tions into subversive activities. 

Congressman Jackson, from West Los An¬ 
geles. is a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. In his weekly 
letter he says: 

“Your Representative was verbally flayed 
this week in an editorial written by Les Clay- 
pool. political editor of the Los Angeles 
Dally News. 

"The editorial took exception to the man¬ 
ner of questioning employed by us during 
the recent appearance before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee of actor John 
Garfield. The sum of Mr. Claypool’s editorial 
seemed to be thai we were persecuting Mr. 
Garfield and seeking to convict the actor 
through ‘guilt by association.’ 

"Other complaints have been received re¬ 
cently condemning us for attempting to 
whitewash Garfield and others. With the 
Dally News dissenting on the one hand, and 
a prominent far-right columnist disapprov¬ 
ing on the other. It could be that wc are 
close to the center line. 

"No protest Is made by the liberal wing 
when an Alger Hiss calls Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and two Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court as character witnesses 
In an effort to prove his Innocence by associ¬ 
ation, but mention a long list of Communist- 
front organizations and activities with which 
a star, director, or writer has been associated, 


and Immediately there rises to high heaven 
the wall of guilt by association. 

"Some days ago the committee was listen¬ 
ing patiently to the arrogant and contemptu¬ 
ous statements of a recalcitrant witness be¬ 
fore the committee. He had refused to say 
anything at all with respect to his associa¬ 
tion with Communist-front organlvntlons, 
but he did bridle and fume at the following 
question asked by your representative: 

“‘Did you ever belong to a Fascist group 
known as the Silver Shirts?* 

"The witness was vehement In his denial 
of membership and fairly frothed at the sug¬ 
gestion that he might have held membership 
in the group. We then asked: 

" ‘Did you ever belong to the Communist 
Party?’ 

"The answer to that one was a flat refusal 
to answer the questions on grounds or self- 
Incrimlnation and a denunciation of the 
committee generally and the members spe- 
ctflcally. 

“Thought control’ about which the an¬ 
tagonistic witnesses make such a great fuss, 
Is a wonderful thing to rant about when 
questions ore asked which might lead to a 
charge of perjury, but when the sky Is clear 
and no legal consideration bars the way to 
wrathful answer, stand by for fury." 

Congressman Jackson, It appears, has an 
excellent understanding of Communists. 


De Gaulle in New Bid for Power 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

or FENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Constan¬ 
tine Brown, from the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star for May 15. 1951: 

De Gaulle in New Bid fob Poweb—Would 

Include Gebmany in Western Europe De- 

ffnse In Realistic Prograia to Speed Pre¬ 
pabedness 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The stormy petrel of French politics. Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, is making a serious bid to 
return to power as head of the government 
this summer. 

The French elections are scheduled for 
June 17. All parties are determined to put 
up a serious fight to reduce the membership 
of the Communists In the new National 
Assembly. The Communists in the past 
have been the largest single political group 
in the Assembly. 

Most non-Communist politicians are fear¬ 
ful of General de Gaulle, who is stubborn 
and uncompromising In matters of national 
defense. 

At present he is believed to be the only 
French political leader who can approach 
the problem of Europe’s defense realistically. 
In conversations with a number of Ameri¬ 
cans, General de Gaulle appears to pre¬ 
sent a far more constructive program to 
hasten prepardeness than any other French 
politician. 

He is said to favor strongly the following 
program: 

1. The inclusion of Germany in Western 
European defense on a far more equitable 
basis than previous French govemmenta 
have Indorsed it. He is less fearful of a 
resurgence of Germany’s military might. 
While not discounting German military re¬ 
vival, he believes in first things first. 
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General de Gaulle apparently Is convinced 
that we shall have a war in a very short time 
If present conditions persist in Europe. The 
only deterrent to Russia Is a strongly re¬ 
armed free world. Diplomatic solutions, at¬ 
tempts at cooperation with Moscow and ap¬ 
peasement in whatever form are no longer 
of avail and, In his opinion, will result only 
In an Increase of the Kremlin's demands. 

The threat to the free world, he says, can 
be lessened only by a real show of strength 
and determination to meet force with force. 
Under such conditions France’s fears of Its 
neighbor across the Rhine should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the actual advantages which 
can be obtained by creating a sovereign Ger¬ 
many, which would eagerly Join In the West’s 
defense effort. 

2. In the same vein, General de Gaulle be¬ 
lieves strongly In the Inclusion of Turkey 
and Greece In the Atlantic Pact. His think¬ 
ing Is military rather than political. So far, 
the French and British Governments—^for 
reasons which are still obscure to the aver¬ 
age observer-have prevented these two 
Mediterranean nations from Joining the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, In spite 
of the pressing requests from Ankara and 
Athens. This stubborn refusal has given the 
Turks the impression that the great powers 
have in mind some appeasement proposal 
to Russia at the expense of the Turks. 

General de Gaulle apparently does not fol¬ 
low the tortuous thinking of the diplomats 
when he favors Inclusion of Turkey and 
Greece in western defense. The only thing 
he has in mind Is that these two countries 
combined have trained military forces In be¬ 
ing which exceed considerably that of the 
entire NATO. 

3. General de Gaulle is reported also to 
favor the Inclusion of Spain in the Western 
European defense system. He appears less 
Interested in the totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment which exists across the Pyrenees than 
in Its manpower potential. 

As a i^oldler he places political Ideologies 
in time of near war far behind the military 
necessities of the free world. Spain has never 
threatened France militarily. Spain Is 
strongly antl-Communlst. These two con¬ 
siderations are ample for this Frenchman to 
believe that the neighbor across the Pjrrenees, 
with an army of some half million men under 
arms, should not be left out of Europe’s de¬ 
fense coordination. 

4. General de Gaulle is said to have ex¬ 
pressed strongly the view that France and 
the other western nations are marking time 
and are not doing all In their power to mo¬ 
bilize their military potential. The politi¬ 
cians who have headed the French Govern¬ 
ment since the crisis became acute still hesi¬ 
tate to Increase the compulsory military 
service from 18 to 24 months. General de 
Gaulle Is said to be determined to force this 
increase if he becomes head of the French 
Government. 

These revolutionary views of General de 
Gaulle will be strongly opposed by the non- 
Communlst parties, which In the past have 
contributed greatly to the slow-down of 
French rearmament. Their inactivity has 
been followed by the other nations of conti¬ 
nental Europe, to the distress of General 
Elsenhower. 

While public opinion In the United States 
has exercised a sufficient pressure to force the 
administration to change Its tactics In regard 
to European rearmament, the present Gov¬ 
ernments of France and Britain have been 
the major handicaps In the Inclusion of 
Spain, Turkey, Greece, and Germany In the 
defense set-up. 

The State Department met the criticism 
of being too Ideological at a time when ag¬ 
gression by Russia may be expected any day 
by saying that It could do nothing, since 
Paris and London were Irrevocably opposed 
to further broadening of NATO. 


A Cjnical View That Doesn’t Pay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM STEED 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times, of May 10.1951, is timely 
because it deals with a subject which is 
important in the long-range planning 
for this country. Upstream soil conser¬ 
vation, which has never received proper 
emphasis because of the stronger pull of 
funds into the so-called big dams pro¬ 
gram, must sooner or later be increased 
if we really accomplish the job we need 
to do. Also, since so many big dams 
already have been built, this upstream 
conservation program becomes more 
important as it is now needed to lengthen 
the lifetime of these dams. 

The editorial follows: 

A Cynical View That Doesn’t Pay Off 

A considerable number—probably a ma¬ 
jority—of the influential citizens of Eufaula 
oppose the building of the proposed dam 
near that city. They can’t see any percent¬ 
age In creating what the promoters of the 
dam call a "silt trap," at the same time put¬ 
ting out of cultivation more than 100,000 
acres of their best bottomlands, to begin 
with, and additional thousands of acres 
upstream on the Canadian rivers which will 
be gradually ruined because of the back¬ 
water effect of siltatlon and the flooding 
of upstream bottomlands. They know that 
the theory of a sportsmen’s paradise on a 
muddy lake has turned out to be a phony In 
the Madlll-Tlshomlngo area of Lake Texoma, 
and will be repeated around Eufaula and Mc- 
A1 ester. 

The Indian Journal, the Eufaula news¬ 
paper, has strenuously opposed the building 
of the dam In the past, and a few days ago 
it carried another editorial deploring the 
bad effects of the proposed project. 

However, In concluding the editorial, the 
newspaper expressed a feeling of despair 
and cynicism, as follows: "Farming no 
longer buUds big towns. It seems. Prosper¬ 
ity goes to those towns and cities Into which 
the Government pours taxpayers’ money, 
Eufaulans’ money, and small towns of this 
area have seen precious little of It.’’ 

This point of view Is unfortunate, and 
should be corrected by a realistic calcula¬ 
tion of economic factors. 

The soil, over a period of two or three dec¬ 
ades and from there on Into the future. Is 
the basic resource and economic foundation 
of all towns and cities, even New York. Ulti¬ 
mately no city can grow If the tributary soil 
Is unproductive. The small town feels the 
lack of good soil first, but ultimately all 
communities suffer. Otherwise you might 
see big cities in the Idaho deserts. 

Madlll and Tishomingo people were highly 
elated when the Texoma project was pro¬ 
moted, on the theory that the vacationists 
and fishermen would make them prosperous. 
They have been sadly disillusioned. In addi¬ 
tion to the failure of the sportsmen’s para¬ 
dise, they now keenly feel the disappearance 
of the rich bottom lands which used to pour 
farm produce Into their markets. 

The spending of Government money for 
labor, and the prlvlledge of boarding the labor 
force during the building of a big dam Is like 
a shot in the arm. It creates a temporary 
Illusion of prosperity, but when the dam is 


finished, the workers pick up their sacks of 
potatoes and go away, and the local business¬ 
men find that concrete and steel walls don’t 
buy automobiles, groceries, or overalls. Then 
It Is realized that the most precious resource 
of all—the soil—has been badly reduced In 
area, and there Is nothing to take Its place. 
There’s no guesswork or theory about It— 
the proposition Is as plain as ABC. 

No city or town In Oklahoma can afford to 
labor under the delusion that It can live 
without a background and tributary territory 
of good farmland. Any number of Instances 
can be shown to prove that when the soil 
goes, everything goes. Even the Industrial¬ 
ized cities can’t take it, for eventually they 
have to sell their products to other communi¬ 
ties that depend more directly on the soil. 
Shot-ln-the-arm prosperity makes pleasant 
dreams but the hangover Is terrible. 


The California Eagle, an Old Newspaper 
With a New Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Record some very 
interesting comments by Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, as reported by Mr. Bob Ellis in 
the new California Eagle. Along with 
the news story, I am including an edito¬ 
rial from the new California Eagle 
printed in the first edition of the paper 
following a change of ownership which 
brought in as publisher a very able 
leader, Mr. Loren Miller, of Los Angeles. 
The California Eagle is an old paper 
which, like the legendary phoenix bird. 
Is commencing a new life. It has a new 
owner and a changed viewpoint. 

The California Eagle is devoted pri¬ 
marily to the interests of our Negro citi¬ 
zens, but the new publisher’s conception 
of the role of a newspaper rises above 
race or class and encompasses all phases 
of good citizenship. The editorial, 
signed by the new publisher, is a whole¬ 
some and a refreshing statement of in¬ 
spiring American ideals. All of us who 
cherish a truly free and honest Ameri¬ 
can press welcome and wish success to 
the new California Eagle. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Eagle of 
May 3,1951] 

Bunche Says: "Limited War Saves Lives’’— 

Appeasement Isn’t Peace, U. N. Meet Told 
(By Bob Ellis) 

"Don’t confuse peace with appeasement," 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche warned Presidential 
Adviser W. Avcrell Harrlman and leading Los 
Angeles citizens Sunday at a dinner for the 
Nobel prize winner sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can Association for United Nations. 

While newsreel and television cameras 
filmed Dr. Bunche before a flower-decked 
table at Romanoff's Restaurant in Beverly 
Hills, the director. Trusteeship Council of 
the U. N. continued quietly: "There will be 
much less misunderstanding about the 
United Nations If Americans realize the U. N. 
Is In the business of preserving peace—not 
pence by appeasement but by means of hon¬ 
orable negotiation." 
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Admitting that there la a growing dislike 
for the United Nations In America. Dr. 
Bunche lashed out at the **bllnd emotional 
cynics.” 

^People must imderstand/* he continued. 
”that while a war Is limited there is a chance 
to stop It and save lives. The U. N. was able 
to do this In Israel and in Kashmir and we 
must continue to try to end the war in 
Korea.” 

In what was interpreted as a reference to 
the MacArthxir controversy. Dr. Bunche said: 
^Victory is not needed In war. There is only 
a need to stop war.” • * • 

Speaking calmly, with a slight hesitation 
before his sentences. Dr. Bunche emphasized; 
“Fewer lives will be lost in a localized or 
limited war than in an atomic war. People 
must \mderstand that and not lose their 
beads.” 

“It is in the American tradition to seek con¬ 
ciliation. Negotiation is an honorable word. 
We must all remember that the United Na¬ 
tions is the last hope of peace in our world.” 

(From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Eagle of May 
3. 1951] 

Hxrs’s WHsae We Stand 

The California Eagle has changed hands. 

Loren Miller has assumed the position of 
publisher. 

Mrs. G. A. Bass no longer has any interest, 
direct or Indirect, in this newspaper; she has 
no voice In Its editorial, news, or advertising 
policies. Her staff has been entirely replaced. 

This change In ownership will result In a 
sharp break with The Eagle’s Immediate past 
and a repudiation of its stand on many 
Issues. 

The Eagle will seek to reestablish the proud 
position It once held as the spokesmen for the 
Negroes of Los Angeles and of California. 

The primary aim of this newspaper will be 
to print the truth In its news columns. We 
shall try to report faithfully and completely 
what Negroes are doing, what they are think¬ 
ing, and what Is happening to them, and 
about them. 

Out of the belief that realization of demo¬ 
cratic Ideals offers the fairest promise for 
complete equality for all citizens In all 
phases of American life we shall pursue an 
editorial policy designed to assist in preserv¬ 
ing and extending the democratic way of life. 

We shall support legislation—^Federal, 
State, and local—which is aimed at wiping 
our racial Inequalities in every aspect of our 
national life. That means we favor FEPO 
on Federal, State, and local levels, antl- 
lynchlng legislation, antl-discrlmlnatory 
laws and ordinances of every kind and the 
full range of measures comprehended in the 
president’s Civil Rights proposals. 

We shall support organizations that have 
as their purpose the realization of demo¬ 
cratic goals through removal of racial bar¬ 
riers in the political and economic affairs 
of America. That means we shall offer un¬ 
stinted support to the NAACP. the Urban 
League, the Women’s Political Study Clubs 
and similar groups. 

We shall support such Institutions os 
churches, the Red Cross, the YMCA. the 
YWCA, and kindred groups, which aim at the 
Improvement of the general lot of all citizens. 

We shall support Negro business Institu¬ 
tions, and all other business or Industrial 
organizations that follow the Ideally Ameri¬ 
can practice of offering employment and ad¬ 
vancement on the Job without reference to 
race, or religion, or color. 

We shall support labor unions out of the 
belief that Negroes, the preponderant num¬ 
ber of whom are workingmen and working- 
women, cannot secure adequate wages and 
decent working conditions unlcps they are 
organized into unions of their own choice. 


We shall support candidates for public 
office whose platforms and records Indicate 
support of the objectives which we endorse. 

It is only fair to add that our support of 
the democratic system will not blind us to 
Its shortcomings nor deter us from seeking 
It' Improvement. By the same token, we 
shall not spare criticism of Individuals or 
organizations when their conduct merits it. 

The affirmative program we have just out¬ 
lined carries with It a pledge of opposition 
to opponents of our alms. 

We shall oppose communism, and oppose 
It vigorously and with every means in our 
power, because its triumph would mean the 
destruction of the democratic system to 
which we are conunitted. That means that 
we shall oppose Communists and their 
stooges, Negro and white, in their attempts 
to win converts to their cause, or win polit¬ 
ical office, or assume leadership In civic and 
community organizations. 

We shall oppose racial discrimination and 
Its handmaiden, racial segregation, and ail 
individuals and organizations which coun¬ 
tenance or connive at discrimination or seg¬ 
regation. 

Negroes have many problems other than 
those growing out of their racial status. 
Like other Americans they are. or should be. 
concerned with International relations, with 
adequacy of national defense, with problems 
of local government, and with social re¬ 
forms of a general nature. 

Laying aside details for the moment, we 
shall generally support the United Nations, 
extension of social security, adequate care 
for the aged, a housing program to afford 
decent shelter for all, and a military policy 
based on the realities on the world situation. 
We shall Insist on preservation of the civil 
liberties guaranteed in the Constitution. 

In municipal affairs we shall support every 
move for better transportation, better 
schools, and a generally higher level of police 
protection. We shall support measures to 
curb Juvenile delinquency, and public health 
programs designed to lower death rates and 
stay the ravages of disease. 

It Is plain enough that this ambitious 
program cannot be realized without the sup¬ 
port of the people of this community. 

We must have renders. 

We must have advertisers—and we can 
keep advertisers only If our readers respond 
to their advertisements. 

We must have the support of those In¬ 
stitutions, organizations, and individuals to 
whom we have made this pledge of support. 

This editorial, then, is both a statement 
and an appeal. 

It Is a frank revelation of our aims. 

It is Just as frank an appeal for popular 
support. 

We have undertaken this venture out of a 
profound belief that Los Angeles deserves a 
better newspaper than it has had for the 
past 2 years. We want to give you the kind 
of a newspaper that Los Angeles deserves. 

If you agree that this city does deserve a 
better newspaper and that our program as 
outlined here promises such a newspaper, wo 
urge you to help us realize that goal—by 
subscribing to the Eagle or by buying It at 
your nearest newsstand, and by telling your 
friends about us. 

If you're In business we want your adver¬ 
tising, and if you’re not you can help us by 
patronizing those who do advertise in the 
Eagle and by requesting the firms with which 
you do business to advertise with us. 

We want your frank criticism, too. 

We want you to tell us about your prob¬ 
lems and what you think we can, or ought to 
do about them. 

Out Of the cooperation between the staff, 
and you as readers, we can together fashion 
a newspaper that will hasten that good day 
when the democratic sjrstem fulfills Its 
promise of equality for all men. 

Loren Miller. 
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Tribute to Finnish Maritime Industry 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment prepared by me paying tribute to 
the Finnish maritime industry, and to 
the sons of Finland, whose Integrity of 
character makes them such outstanding 
citizens of our country, and of my State 
of Michigan In particular. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tribute to Finnish Maritims Industry 

Recently I was privileged to be among 
those invited to the harbor In Alexandria, 
Va., to attend a reception for a shiny new 
414-foot ocean-going motorshlp, the Firm- 
trader, here on Its maiden voyage from the 
Republic of Finland. It Is a modern, stream¬ 
lined freighter, with superbly fine quarters 
for 12 passengers, and capacity for 6,000 tons 
of cargo. It Is owned by Finnlines, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Enso-Gutzeit, the largest pro¬ 
ducer of pulp paper and wallboard in Fin¬ 
land. 

It wasn’t BO many years ago that Finland 
got started as an Independent Nation, fol¬ 
lowing the First World War when it divorced 
Itself from the crumbling empire of the 
czars. It set up a constitutional govern¬ 
ment and remains today the only one of the 
many postwar governments of that day to 
survive in its original form. All the others 
have disappeared or are disguised as free 
units under Communist totalitarianism. 

We of America are proud of Finland. We 
are proud of her fealty to democratic prin¬ 
ciples; we are proud of her bravery under 
fire; we are proud of her Integrity and hon¬ 
esty In meeting her obligations. It was a 
worth-while act on the part of the United 
States to pass the bill, of which I had the 
honor to be a cospoiuior, which diverted 
future debt payments by Finland on her 
First World War obligations to the education 
of students and the interchange of scien¬ 
tific and technical information. That pro¬ 
gram is proceeding satisfactorily, and the 
future will show the true and lasting value 
of it. 

To return to this new evidence of Finnish 
enterprise, the Finntrader: It Is an eye-flll- 
Ing sight. It rides well, says the master, 
Capt. Elnar Marauder. “Our maiden voy¬ 
age was unique because it was uneventful.” 
the captain explained. He said the ship rode 
80 “well that no one got seasick, even those 
who had never been at sea before. 

The ship was launched early this year In 
Holland, where she was built according to 
Finnish plans. Finntrader was christened by 
Mrs. Greta Skogster Lchtlnen, wife of William 
Lehtlnen, managing director of Enzo-Gut- 
zeit. Mrs. Lehtinen, a noted designer of tex¬ 
tiles, planned the entire decorative scheme 
of the interior of the vessel. Her picture 
hangs proudly In the main saloon. 

The plans of the company. I am told, are 
to construct three more similar ships. Or¬ 
ders for two have already been placed with 
Dutch shipyards. The provisional names of 
the two will be Finn-merchant and Finn- 
voyager. These new units in an expanding 
Finnish merchant marine bring to light the 
brilliant history of the Finns in maritime 
annals. 
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For years, Finnish sailing ships were the 
glory of the seas. Used In the wheat trade 
primarily, they were trim and speedy and 
plied the seven seas before the winds. Some 
of the greatest sea legends revolve around 
the tales of these Finnish windjammers. 

In the 1860'8 and IBSO’s, our own Pacific 
coast records show that five out of every seven 
sailing masters in the booming gold-rush 
trade were Finns. Ban Francisco named a 
street for them. The maritime history of the 
Pacific would not be complete unless we 
mentioned the fact that two Finnish ad¬ 
mirals, in the Russian service, were gover¬ 
nors of what is now Alaska in the days before 
we purchased that territory from the Rus¬ 
sians. Their headquarters were at Sitka. 
One was Admiral Adolf Etholln, called the 
*‘builder of Alaska/* and the other was Ad¬ 
miral Johan Humpus Furuhjelm. Etholln 
served in the 1840's and Furuhjelm in the 
early 1860’s. 

Now, with Finland as an independent re¬ 
public, the maritime capabilities begin to 
show themselves again, and Finland's ex¬ 
panding commerce makes a new start after 
the disasters of two wars with Russia. Com¬ 
merce over the seven seas, says President 
Lehtlnen, will be their motto. 

We, of Michigan, are proud of the Finnish 
traditions of personal honesty, Industry, and 
forthrightness, which has made them such 
valuable settlers in our own countryside and 
such good American citizens. 

Finland, too, can be proud of the record 
these Finns have made in the New World, 
participating in and helping maintain our 
American institutions. 


Necessary Bills 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. TOM STEED 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, sooner or 
later Congress must face the growing 
demand that some action be taken to 
tighten controls on certain of our relief 
programs, and one of these is the prop¬ 
osition that persons receiving certain 
public assistance be removed from the 
protection of secrecy. 

The following editorial from the Tusla 
(Okla.) Dally World points up a lot of 
public thinking these days on this sub¬ 
ject and indicates a strong interest in 
legislation now pending before the Con¬ 
gress. I present this editorial here be¬ 
cause I feel it contains merit: 

Two highly controversial bills, which have 
been Introduced in Congress, would amend 
the Social Security Act to permit States to 
make welfare department records a matter 
of public information. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment pays approximately one-half of the 
money for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children and gen¬ 
eral assistance. For States to receive these 
grants, observance of the Government’s order 
keeping assistance records confidential is 
compulsory. Several States, however, are 
considering legislation to publicize the re¬ 
lief rolls. It will require an act of Congress 
to change the protective phrase of the So¬ 
cial Security Act. Opponents of the pro¬ 
posed legislation contend the indiscriminate 
piiblirhlng of welfare information would be 
humihating to the majority oJ worthy wel¬ 


fare recipients. Supporters of the legisla¬ 
tion seem to have the stronger argument. 
They rightly contend if this information is 
made public it will help to eliminate the 
many chlselers and improve the efficiency 
of State welfare departments. Publicizing 
the relief rolls would prove extremely bene¬ 
ficial. 


German War Criminals 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated May 1, 1951, addressed by Fred¬ 
erick C. McKee, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on National Affairs, to the editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
published under the heading “Nurem¬ 
berg commutations.” The letter deals 
with commutations of the sentences of 
79 German war criminals. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Nurembesq Commutations—War Criminals 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

The recent commutation by High Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy of the sentences of 79 Ger¬ 
man war criminals convicted of heinous 
crimes against humanity is alarming. 
Among the criminals, of whom 21 now escape 
the death sentence and 34 are set free, are 
Nazi officials who planned and executed Hit¬ 
ler’s murder program, who directed a cam¬ 
paign of wholesale slaughter in the occupied 
areas, and who committed atrocities in the 
concentration camps. These sentences had 
previously been confirmed by General Clay 
upon the advice of counsel of impeccable in¬ 
tegrity and competence. 

The Advisory Board on Clemency for War 
Criminals, appointed by Mr. McCloy, heard 
only the lawyers representing the convicted 
criminals, representatives of the prosecution 
not being allowed to participate. In rec¬ 
ommending the reduction of sentences they 
nevertheless pointed out that they were not 
entitled to grant relief beyond that war¬ 
ranted by mitigating circumstances and fair 
consideration of Individual situations. They 
further stated that clemency may be an 
encouragng example, but a mistaken tender¬ 
ness toward the perpetrators of mass murder 
would be a mockery. It would undo what 
Nuremberg has accomplished if in the end 
we were guided entirely by considerations of 
sympathy or generosity. Executive clemency 
does not exist to that end. 

But the fact is that these commutations 
are a mistaken tenderness toward the perpe¬ 
trators of mass murder, constitute a mockery 
of what Nuremberg has accomplished, and 
are dangerous for the following reasons: 

1. They tend to throw into doubt the entire 
basis, procedure, and Judgments of the trials 
conducted by the United States military tri¬ 
bunals at Nuremberg. Although both Mr. 
McCloy and the members of his clemency 
board defend the Nuremberg trials, it would 
have been more appropriate to sustain the 
results of the trials by confirming rather 
than by upsetting the verdicts. In granting 
the commutations expediency appears to 
have been a factor in seeking the favor of 
those elements in Germany whose devotion 
to democracy is suspect. 
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2. At a time when it is contemplated that 
Germany be granted greater independence, 
to reduce the sentences of the perpetrators 
of inhumanities, many of whom are now able 
to return to public life, hardly encourages 
the democratic elements in Germany. 

3. The commutation of the sentences of 
Nazi war criminals has alarmed our allies 
among the democratic nations of Western 
Europe and among the believers in democ¬ 
racy in the countries behind the iron curtain. 

4. If these commutations were intended to 
placate German opinion in the effort to make 
Western Germany a bulwark against the very 
real threat of Soviet aggression, such a policy 
of expediency does not accomplish its pur¬ 
pose and leads to other evils. Reports al¬ 
ready indicate that the Germans are not 
satisfied with the extent of the commuta¬ 
tions and are urging the release of all war 
criminals. The United States cannot safely 
copy the Russian technique of currying favor 
with former Nazi leaders, for these criminals 
are basically totalitarians, and hence more 
sympathetic to the totalitarian east than the 
democratic west. 

Frederick C. McKee, 
Chairman, Committee on National 
Adairs, 

New York. 


Attitude of British Toward America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

op 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The British,” written by Bruce 
Barton and published in the Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post-Times of April 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The British 
(By Bruce Barton) 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once Invited to meet George Bernard 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
Shaw burst Into bitter vituperation of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Dr. Riley stood it for about 3 minutes and 
then cried out: “Stop that. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. How dare you, a man 
whoso food and clothes and roof-tree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can book buyers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a people 
of which you are so absymally Ignorant. I 
never knew such impudence.” 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amaze¬ 
ment came into his eyes, but with a glint of 
admiration. He told a friend afterward: 
"That man Riley is one of the most inter¬ 
esting people I ever met.’* 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hospitality—often lavish 
and effusive to the point of servility—^taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvlly about us. 

Too many of the British people as a whole. 
Jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the Idea that, 
except for the protection of their fleet, we 
would have been helpless. But they never 
said from whom their fleet was protecting 
us; and in our Civil War, when our need of 
help was most desperate, their seapower, in- 
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0 ta«d of holptng tn, tried to destroy our mer- 
cbMit nuulne. 

Tet I Admire the British. They write the 
Ehglish langusge better than we—we have 
no Shakespeare, no Milton. Their admin¬ 
istration of justioe is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dignified. Xn the conduct of foreign 
affairs they are so much smarter that it Just 
isn’t funny. 

Indeed, one of my distinguished lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the Lon¬ 
don Spectator, tells me that by reading it he 
has been able to predict 6 months In ad¬ 
vance Just what our State Department 
would do—the British loan, the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact. etc. 

Lately, Russia has been making our foreign 
policy. When she lets out a blast, we 
promptly blast her back. When she nudges 
the North Koreans Into starting a rumpus, 
we obligingly reply with our whole Army and 
Heaven only knows how many billions of 
dollars, while she loses not one soldier or one 
ruble. 

’’Dancing to Russia’s fiddle is getting us 
nowhere. We might better go back to let¬ 
ting the British manage us. They know 
their way around, especially in the Orient, 
where they operated for more than 160 years 
at a handsome profit. 

“Many of us have another idea—^that we 
ought to have our own American foreign 
policy. But since, to make any sense, this 
would have to based on America first, it 
seems to be out. Every other nation can be 
for itself first. But not the United States. 
The mere suggestion Is branded ‘un-Amer- 
lcan’.“ 


The Beef Price RoU-Back 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE BENA'TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial refer¬ 
ring to the beef price roll-back, which 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
on May 12. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

speaking to his press conference, President 
Truman said that the beef price roll-back 
will be enforced. He dismissed the protests 
of the spokesmen of the livestock industry 
with the observation that they are like all 
others who scream when their toes are 
stepped on. He said that if there is to be a 
beginning with controls it might as well be 
right there. 

Would that the issues raised by the live¬ 
stock industry could be put aside so simply. 
President Truman begs the question by 
avoiding the Issue. The livestock people 
do nut, of course, like to be singled out for 
this kind of treatment, but the essence of 
wbat they are saying is that this attempt to 
roll back the price of one meat commodity, 
will not bave the result for which the ad¬ 
ministration hopes. 

Beef prices are high because there Is 
money enough in the hands of consumers 
to buy beef. Unless measures are taken 
that reduce the preesure of demand, the re¬ 
sult of the roll-back will be either to drive 
the livestock Industry into production of 
other meats, or to divert a large port of our 
b^ production into black market chan¬ 
nels. 


The consequence of the first result will 
be that there is lees beef, and the admin¬ 
istration will be compelled to take the next 
step, which Is rationing, if there is to bo a 
fair distribution of the available supply 
among all who want It. 

The oonaequence of the second possible 
result will be that beef prices will remain 
high, and the existing marketing, process¬ 
ing and distribution system will be dis¬ 
rupted. with vast waste of the various sec¬ 
ondary food and byproducts that are pro¬ 
duced by the highly developed factory 
methods of our great packing plants. This 
Is to make no mention of the fact that the 
highly refined system of Government In- 
spi^lon and grading goes out of the win¬ 
dow when the processing of meat animals Is 
diverted from the regular channels Into fly- 
by-night local slaughterhouses in every nook 
and cranny of the livestock country. 

Despite Mr. Truman’s bland confidence 
that the roll-black can be enforced, this sec¬ 
ond result is the one that is likely to be 
predominant, though there will also be a 
considerable contraction In the pzoductlon. 
the feeding and finishing of cattle. The 
Government did not succeed In enforcement 
during the war and it is in a weaker posi¬ 
tion for the job today than it was then. 

It does small good to denounce some peo¬ 
ple for going Into black market production 
and slaughtering and others for patronising 
such sources of supply, though the denun¬ 
ciation Is deserved. Neither does it con¬ 
tribute anything to solution of this prob¬ 
lem to say that It Is confession of national 
moral delinquency to point out the prob¬ 
ability of a breakdown in enforcement of 
such price controls, if they stand alone. 

The whole point of the protest of the live¬ 
stock Industry is that a beef price roll-back 
in the absence of basic measures to remove 
the causes of inflation through drastic taxa¬ 
tion, harsh commercial credit control and 
rigid wage controls, will not work. Treat¬ 
ing a symptom, and one isolated symptom 
at that, leaving a thousand other avenues 
for excess buying power to take, is doomed 
to failure. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBEASKA 

IN ’THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled *'The Seaway and the Waterway,*' 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune for 
May 3, 19G1, relating to the effect of the 
St. Lawrence seaway on the Chicago 
plans for developing traffic on the Illi¬ 
nois seaway. It is interesting to note 
that this editorial raises exactly the 
same points regarding our sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan as those to which I 
first called attention in my statement 
to the House Committee on Public Works 
on April 12 of this year, which was re¬ 
printed in the Congressional Record of 
April 18. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Ths Seaway and the Waterway 

The Bulck Motor Division of General Mo¬ 
tors Corp. has announced plans to build a 
multlmilllon-dollar plant for the assembly 


of Jet aircraft engines near Willow Springs. 
The plant will receive Its fuel, both coal and 
oU. by barge on the Chicago sanitary and 
ship canal. 

On the banks of the same canal two huge 
power plants are under construction. One 
Is the Commonwealth Edison Co.'s $70,000,- 
000 Rldgeland generating station, already In 
partial operation. ’The other is the Will 
County power plant of the Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois near Lemont. These 
plants, too, will receive their fuel by water. 

Industry thus is recognizing the impor¬ 
tance of the Illinois waterway, although few 
persons In Washington seem to know or care 
that It exists. Administration leaders In¬ 
stead are yammering for the billion-dollar 
St. Lawrence seaway project, and Secretary 
of State Acheson, in his testimony for the 
project, referred to the objectionable diver¬ 
sion of Lake Michigan water into the canal 
that makes the Illinois waterway possible. 
Acheson also remarked that the diversion 
issue was settled by the 1930 Supreme Court 
decision. 

This Is what might be expected from Tru¬ 
man’s Secretary of State. Re would like to 
see Lake Michigan made an international 
body of water, even though the lake lies 
wholly within the United States. Trustees of 
the Chicago Sanitary District properly retort¬ 
ed that the diversion issue is far from being 
settled, that it can be reopened at any time 
by Congress, and that it ought to be re¬ 
opened. 

Chicago has met all the requirements of 
the 1930 Supreme Court decision, spending 
many millions of dollars on sewage-treat¬ 
ment works. It is now plain that the diver¬ 
sion limit set by the Court is insufficient for 
the drainage cana and waterway and that an 
Increase would have negligible effects on 
water levels in the Great Lakes. 

The Lakes-to-Qulf waterway must be pro¬ 
tected. One way to do so is to Insist that 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada for construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway specify that adequate diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan be guaranteed 
In perpetuity for operation of the Lake-to- 
Oulf system. 

With such a provision in the agreement, 
the argument that the seaway project is 
essential to the national defense would have 
more validity. 


PUnnifig Our Foreigo Policy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNl’TED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. MARTIN Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated May 10,1951, addressed by Charles 
Scott Williams to the editor of the Wil¬ 
liamsport (Pa.) Sun. discussing the re¬ 
sults of planning on United States for¬ 
eign policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

May 10. 1951. 

To the Editor, Williamspobt Sun, 

Williamsport, Pa. 

dear Sir: Although General MacArthur 
has retarded some of the policies of General 
Marshall and the State Department plan¬ 
ners. It Is imperative that our Nation re¬ 
ceive a change of blood, inspiring a change 
of thought, with an Injection of character. 
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This it the only way we can be suecesaful in 
abolishing war through world government. 

Since these planners have been in pow¬ 
er—Russia was recognized by them in the 
thirties—among other things the following 
has happened: 

1. The Russian Communists have taken 
over Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Bessarabia, 
Manchuria, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Aus¬ 
tria, Rumania, part of Germany, part of 
Finland. Czechoslovakia, and China. We 
raised no voice of protest, and as to Poland 
and Manchuria, we cooperated. 

2 . Our soldiers were halted 15 miles from 
Berlin to allow the Russians to capture this 
important city, and our planners scoffed at 
Churchill's idea of attacking through the 
Balkans, this would have allowed our Armies 
to occupy the Balkans. 

8 . Berlin was divided into zones, with the 
consent of General Marshall, who was on 
the scene at that time, and we now have to 
travel through Russian territory to go to 
the American zone of Berlin. Insulted, we 
had to use an airlift to feed our Berlin Ger¬ 
mans. 

4. We withdrew all support from our friend, 
Kai-shek, allowed the Communist Chinese, 
with the aid of Russia, to absorb China. 
Our General Marshall attempted to get Kai- 
shek to form a coalition government with 
the Communists, and when Kai-shek refused 
to do this, and refused to hand over Man¬ 
churia, these State Department planners 
were angered. MacArthur has said that you 
can no more mix the Communists and Na¬ 
tionalists, than mix oil and water. Our 
planners should have known this, as the 
Russian Communists did not even allow our 
planes to land on their soil when they were 
our allies. 

5. Russia was given an Important part in 
the Japanese peace treaty, and was handed 
control of Manchuria, despite the fact that 
the European war was finished at that time 
and an early end to the Japanese war was 
expected. Not a Russian shot was heard in 
the Japanese war. 

6 . Our planners put us into Korea, with¬ 
drew us, returned us. and now, we, and the 
South Koreans, representing the United Na¬ 
tions, have to furnish 85 percent of the 
troops. The other United Nations deal with 
the enemy. 

7. These planners have us Involved in a 
major war within 6 years of World War n, 
in which we Americans have had casualties 
as great as our casualties in the first year 
of World War II; this Korean war has al¬ 
ready lasted longer than the time it took the 
Americans and their allies to defeat the 
Germans after we landed in Normandy. 

8 . Our country has spent billions of our 
national wealth In assisting countries, who 
now, because of trade, or otherwise, wrlie 
a set of rules for the Korean war in which 
we are not allowed to bomb bases of aggres¬ 
sors, nor blockade the enemy. Our Lycoming 
County has bad more casualties in this war 
than the casualties of many of our allies. 

9. Our planners were so negligent that the 
Russians were allowed to steal the atom bomb 
and other secrets of the Nation; Communist 
sympathizers have been allowed in high 
places. 

We are now in worse shape than when 
these planners began. Perhaps some of them 
wanted It this way. 

Our everlasting thanks must go to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. Since he centralized the 
thoughts of the people on our plight, the 
following has happened: 

1. The British are tightening control of 
their ports with xespect to war material and 
aid to Chinese Communists. 

2. Our Government has publicly declared 
that Formosa will not be turned over to the 
Communists, and that America will object 
to the seating of Chinese Communists in 
the world government. 

8 . Military assistance is being sent to For- 
moea. 


4. An airfield near the Manchurian border 
haa been bombed. 

5. The Russians have withheld aid to the 
Chinese Communists in their latest aggres¬ 
sion. 

It is important that we keep this matter 
above a pa^ basis. However, no longer can 
those garbed in the cloak of the adminis¬ 
tration's past thinking say **Thls is our 
course" and expect our representatives, or 
the people, to blindly follow. Our way of 
life is based on the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual and the dignity of man. It is now 
time for us to step forward with those who 
believe in our way of life. In so doing, we 
cannot besmirch our principles, nor can we 
think of our own safety while our boys are 
dying in Korea. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ckablbs Scott Williams; 


Who Took the Record at Wake Island? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks. I include an article from the 
Chicago Tribune under date of May 7: 

Who Took the Rxcobd at Wake Island? 

Chicago, May 4, 1951 . 

You can take it from a court reporter of 32 
years' experience, and some standing, that 
the young woman who says she took down 
the MacArthur-Truman meeting at Wake 
Island Is Just plain lying 

In the first place, no court reporter worth 
the name would take on such a task as trying 
to report the verbatim conversations of a 
flock of men seated in another room, and 
every court reporter in the United States 
with 2 years’ experience will say the same, 
and laugh. 

In the second place, the most experienced 
court reporter In the world Just wouldn’t 
know who was saying what, even If he could 
hear what was being said from that dis¬ 
tance. 

In the third place. It Is a well known fact 
among court reporters that they must be as 
close as possible to the people doing the talk¬ 
ing, and most certainly must have the ability 
to see the person talking to know whose name 
to put before a given remark. A distance of 
20 feet from any fast talker renders his speech 
so difficult that an experienced court re¬ 
porter, If he knew In advance he would be 
confronted with such a task, would refuse 
the Job. even if he were paid the going rate 
in Chicago. 

How, then, can any one say that a strip of 
a girl, beautiful, too. Just picked up her 
pencil, luckily had a pad of penciled paper, 
had no assignment to do the Job. Is not a 
verbatim reporter (or she would be a ste¬ 
nographer, believe me), and Just out of the 
sheer love of writing shorthand 100 words a 
minute beyond her speed, took on a reporting 
task that no seasoned court reporter in the 
United States would assume under like cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Nuts, says every court reporter In Amer¬ 
ica—2,000 of them. And nuts, says every 
office stenographer in America—100,000 of 
them. All of us. pros and amateurs alike, 
would run from the Job. But she Just 
thought it seemed the natural thing to do. 
Say, "stenos" of America, was that the 
human thing to do? 

Who had her He Hke that? 

A. E. Cabver. 


Chicago, May 4, 1951* 
The fact that a State Department employee 
took notes, unknown to General MacArthur, 
at the Wake Island conference in October, 
proves they were attempting to find some 
excuse at that time to get rid of him. 

The stenographer did not Just happen to 
be there, nor. Just happen to take notes. 
They planned it that way. 

PATBIOTZC AMXBXCAlt. 


A Couple of Straws in the Wind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarl^ in the Record, I 
include the following article by Anne 
O'Hare McCormick from the New York 
Times of May 9, 1951: 

Abroad—^A Couple of Straws in the Wind 
(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

Last week when the United States pre¬ 
sented to the United Nations a resolution 
calling for an arms embargo on Communist 
Cliina the proposal had a cold and critical 
reception from Great Britain, Australia, and 
other nations opposed from the first to ap¬ 
plying sanctions to the aggiessor in the 
Korean war. These nations were reluctant 
even to call the Peiping government an ag¬ 
gressor, and their reluctance, paradoxically, 
was based on the same reasons that im¬ 
pelled the administration to turn down 
General MacArthur’s recommendations to 
bomb the Chinese bases in Manchuria. They 
feared it might extend the war and would 
certainly slam the door on any hope of 
ending it by negotiations. 

Whether or not this hope has been aban¬ 
doned, the attitude of these Powers has 
changed in the last few days. Reports from 
the United Natloi s indicate that opposition 
tr the resolution has evaporated and that 
It will probably be passed by the Additional 
Measures Committee and submitted next 
week to the General Assemuly. 

BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 

At the same time Sir Hartley Shaweross, 
president of the British Board of Trade, re¬ 
plied to questions in the Housj of Commons 
on General MacArthur's charges that great 
quantities of war materials have been pass¬ 
ing into Communist China through Hong 
Kong. Sir Hartley admitted that both Brit¬ 
ain’s and Hong Kong’s trade with China in¬ 
creased in the first quarter of 1951. He ex¬ 
plained, however, that goods of direct or 
indirect military importance were ‘‘totally 
prohibited," and added that in view of the 
failure of the good offices committee of the 
U. N. to obtain a settlement in Korea plans 
for further action were being discussed with 
the United Nations, the United States, and 
the colonial governments that export rubber 
and other raw materials to China. 

There Is no question that cutting off com¬ 
merce with China would be a severe blow to 
British trade and would endanger the life 
of Hong Kong as a British colony. But 
"loyalty to the United Nations must be the 
keystone of our policy." comments the Lon¬ 
don News-Chronicle. "If the United Nations 
should decide to impose economic sanctions 
on China," says the London Times, "or if, as 
a result of further negotiations, the British 
Government and people were finally con¬ 
vinced that no alternative policy was pos¬ 
sible, this country would take every step to 
render the blockade as effective as such a 
blockade could evei be.” 
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This Is a straw In « Bering Wind. Anotbsr 
•traw Is the swing toward tbs American 
point of view rsg^ding negotiations with 
Moscow that bas developed out of the in¬ 
terminable argument with Mr. Oromyfco in 
Paris. Our reservations on the value of a 
foreign ministers conference before the west 
is militarily stronger in relation to the Soviet 
Union Irritated the British and the French. 
They were convinced that the Russians 
wished to talk and that our open doubts 
about the elScacy of **another try*’ at this 
time blocked a possible approach to a settle¬ 
ment. We went along, and the American 
deputy in Paris has cooperated fully in the 
effort to open the way; he has come up with 
doaens of suggestions to end the deadlock 
and made no move to break up the meeting. 
After 10 wasted weeks, it is the French and 
the British who are discouraged and talk of 
adjournment. 

American foreign policy has been imder 
such a barrage of criticism at home and 
abroad that it is pleasant to perceive signs 
that our allies are edging toward our side in 
areas where their misgivings about our policy 
are greatest. We are listening these days to 
something new in history—a great power 
arguing with itself, in a loud and solemn 
voice, about what it will do or will not do in 
a erlsia that involves the future of the world. 
In the reverberating thunders of this extraor¬ 
dinary controversy, it is just possible that 
other nations as well as ourselves are learn¬ 
ing to understand better the issues and the 
risks that lie before us all. When the powers 
that opposed it change their minds about 
embargoing arms to China, when the British 
and the French are forced by the Soviet 
tactics in Paris to agree that Russia is not 
ready to negotiate any question, it means 
that time and events have worked to vindi¬ 
cate our policy and bring our allies nearer 
to our estimate of the world situation. 

A OOOBOXKATION OV POUCT 

This shift of position is not big enough to 
close the gap between opposing views. Nor 
is it altogether the effect of the negative at¬ 
titude of Moscow and Peiping toward any 
form of negotiation. The British have been 
assured by Charles E. Wilson that the United 
States does not Intend to hog all the raw 
materials essential to keep wcu* and peace 
production on something like an even keel. 
Furthermore, they are beginning to be as 
worried as we are by the steady deterioration 
of Anglo-American relations. 

The continental nations, on their side, are 
increasingly concerned over the strain be¬ 
tween Britain and the United States. The 
British will have no part either in the Schu- 
man plan or the project for a European fed¬ 
eration. Hence. Dr. Stlkker, Chairman of 
the Council of Europe’s Committee of Minis¬ 
ters, begins to talk of a European-Atlantio 
Union as a way of making Britain the link 
in a bicontinental alliance. What the signs 
add up to is that Western Europe is begin¬ 
ning to realise that the Atlantic aUiance has 
to prove Itself on both sides of the ocean. 
To coordinate a multinational policy is as 
Important to its strength as to coordinate a 
multinational army. 


Changing Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rio- 
ORD, 1 Include the following editorial 


from the Washington Post for May 14, 
1951: 

dcANcnro Pattben 

The **moreB of the community** which have 
so frequently been made a pretext for the 
continuance of racial segregation are not 
Immutable. They are undergoing an accel¬ 
erating change. But change takes place only 
under the impetus of leadership; it takes 
place when community leaders have the 
resolution and intelligence required to break 
new ground—the kind of resolution and In¬ 
telligence shown the other day by members 
of the District Medical Society. The society 
voted to admit qualified Negro physicians 
■to membership. The action deserves, we 
think, community commendation. 

The exclusion of Negroes from the Medi¬ 
cal Society in years past has been a refiec- 
tlon of prejudice where It should be least 
tolerated—that la, among scientists. And 
of course the example set by the doctors, 
precisely because they are so highly re¬ 
spected, has been followed In less enlight¬ 
ened quarters. The change of direction they 
have now Initiated will exercise, we are con¬ 
fident. a powerful Influence toward the de¬ 
velopment of a healthier, more rational com¬ 
munity pattern. We hope the doctors will 
follow It up by efforts to enlarge the meager 
opportunities for Negro medical students to 
receive training in local medical schools and 
hospitals—and so to become qualified for 
membership in the Medical Society. 


Address of Hon. Page Belcher, of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. B. CARROLL REECE 

OF TENNKS8EB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
speech by Hon. Page Belcher, of Okla¬ 
homa, to the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee In Tulsa, Okla., May 11, 1951 : 

1 want to Join with my colleague, George 
Bchwabe. our national committeeman. Bailie 
Vinson, and His Honor. George A. Stoner, In 
welcoming all of you folks to our great State 
of Oklahoma. We hope and trust that your 
stay here wlU be plesisant as well as profit¬ 
able. 

It is more or less a time-honored custom 
for speakers to open a speech with a humor¬ 
ous story. I am sorry, but in the very lim¬ 
ited time that 1 have at my disposal I can¬ 
not Indulge In humor. In addition to that, 
with America facing this terrible crisis, I 
feel too deadly serious to want to tell a 
funny story if 1 knew one. In my opinion. 
America is facing one of the gravest crises 
that have confronted this Nation in all of 
Its history. The decisions that are made 
within the next few months may well de¬ 
termine not only the future of our Nation 
but the future of the world as well. 

That the people of America are fully aware 
of the seriousness of the situation is demon¬ 
strated, I think, by the fact that 2,000.000 
communications reached the Members of 
Congress in the first 72 hours after the dis¬ 
missal of General MaoArthur. Much as the 
American people resented the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. I think it was but the 
final straw that caused • blow-off of steam 
that had been generating In their minds for 
many months. As many people wrote to me. 
♦*11118 is the final blunder;" **Thls is the straw 
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that broke the earners back;** *T cannot keep 
stlU any longer.’’ The American people 
were already aroused over deep freezes, mink 
coats, collusions between gangsters and 
public officials, deficit financing, unnecessary 
Government expense, lack of Integrity in 
Government, as well as many other things 
that had tried their patience. Their tempers 
were aroused. 

There are good people in this country who 
feel that in the Interest of unity everyone 
should submerge his own convictions, and, 
right or wrong, line up behind the com¬ 
mander In chief. Unity is a great thing, but 
unity behind the wrong cause has caused 
the destruction of more nations than any 
other one thing in the world. There was 
unity behind Hitler—there was unity behind 
Mussolini—apparently there is unity be¬ 
hind Stalin. If the signers of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence had believed more in 
unity than in the strong convictions which 
they had that freedom was worth dying for, 
we would now have Clement Attlee as prime 
minister, and we would be a part of the 
British empire. God save the day that we 
have unity in this country behind an admin¬ 
istration that is more interested in the 
preservation of England’s foreign trade with 
the Chinese Communists than in the safety 
of the boys in Korea or the preservation of 
America. If that constitutes unity, may 
God give me none of It. 

Are our boys dying for a cause, or are they 
dying to protect British commerce with the 
Communists in order that the Labor Gov¬ 
ernment may continue to buy elections with 
socialized medicine and Government hand¬ 
outs? Even the common people of Great 
Britain are getting tired of their Socialist 
government, and the Labor Party is just 
hanging on by the skin of its teeth. I heard 
one man say he was getting tired of hearing 
the Republicans complain that our allies are 
doing nothing. I told him the statement 
that our allies are doing nothing is wrong. 
Great Britain sold $40,000,000 worth of war 
materials to the Chinese Communists In 1 
month. During a 9-month period in 1050, 
there were 120,000 tons of rubber sent to 
Red China. You surely would not say that 
Great Britain was doing nothing. 

The people of America, In my opinion, are 
crying for courageous leadership. They want 
a political party with a purpose. They are 
willing to follow a leadership with ideals, 
courage, and integrity. I pray that in the 
Interest of saving America the Republican 
Party will give to the people of this Nation 
that kind of courage and leadership. The 
Republican Party has the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity in all of its history, not only to win 
a great victory in 1962 but to be the instru¬ 
mentality through which the greatest Gov¬ 
ernment ever conceived by the mind of man 
may be preserved for posterity and the 
world saved from communism. In my opin¬ 
ion. the Republican Party can win a great 
victory in 1952 If we as a party are worthy 
of being entrusted with the future of this 
country. 

The American people want the truth. The 
American people can stand the truth. The 
Fair Deal way of winning votes has been 
with promises. The people don’t want 
promises—they want facts. One of the most 
peculiar things about the great backing Mac¬ 
Arthur has received is that he has promised 
nothing. He doesn’t ask to lead us to a 
promised land. He gives no assurance of 
peace, even less of prosperity. He does not 
promise good prices, full employment, or se¬ 
curity. He merely says that we are in a des¬ 
perate predicament, and people go wild with 
excitement and cheering. 

This is a contrast to the current standards 
of winning elections, and the Fair Dealers 
are bewildered. Washington, at Valley 
Forge, could inspire his ragged soldiers to 
even greater sacrifice. Lincoln could face 
up nobly to disaster. Churchill could call 
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for blood, sweat, and tears. The people fol¬ 
lowing this leadership were lighting for 
Ideals, not Government hand-outs or BFO 
loans. 

Throughout all history great waves ot 
moral regeneration come from the common 
people. I hope and pray that the leadership 
of our great party may catch the Inspiration 
and offer the kind of leadership the people 
hunger for. I hope we shall quit trying to 
out-promise the Truman administration and 
will offer the American people honesty in 
government, sincerity of purpose, and an 
adherence to Christian principles. May God 
give us the strength and the courage to pro¬ 
vide the leadership which will save this Na¬ 
tion in its darkest hour, to lead it on to 
greater heights, and to preserve t'^e last and 
best hope for all of humanity. 


Address of Dr. Umphrey Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

or Mxssouu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BOLLINO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday. May 2, Dr. Umphrey Lee. 
president ot Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity, of Dallas, Tex., delivered a 
thoughtful and significant address at the 
annual dinner of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Lee’s speech, 
which follows, goes to the heart of some 
of the most serious problems this coun¬ 
try faces: 

The subject of this meeting has to do with 
our freedom, and no more timely topic could 
be discussed. You will not think me irrever¬ 
ent or merely faoetioiis if 1 begin by quoting 
an old nursery rhyme. 

**Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 

Eating his Christmas pie; 

Be put in his thumb and pulled out a plum 

And said, '*What a smart boy am I." 

I do not quote this to criticize young Mr. 
Horner’s production methods, although some 
might think his extraction process a little 
crude. The point I would like to make is 
that he missed the essential fact of his situa¬ 
tion. 

What young Horner thought was im¬ 
portant was, of course, his own action in 
taking the plums out of the pie. It seems 
not to have occurred to him that the reaUy 
important thing was that he had a pie that 
had plums in it. Literally, he had been 
handed the plums on some kind of a platter. 

I mention this only as an illustration of 
what I want to say to you. The greatest 
treasures of this oxir land are those which 
this generation did not invent, did not pro¬ 
cure and some of which we have not even 
been able to preserve. If we can stop ad¬ 
miring the ingenuity with which we have 
been availing ourselves of these treasures 
long enough to ask ourselves where they 
came from and how we are going to keep 
them, we may perhaps do ourselves and our 
posterity much good. I am not competent 
to speak to you about the natural resources 
of this country which have made our ma¬ 
terial wealth, but I do want to say something 
to you about some of the spiritual treasures 
for whose existence we are no more re^>on- 
•Ible than we are for the coal and the iron 
and the oil. 

One of the greatest of our spiritual legacies 
is this freedom you have been talking about. 
It is somewhat disconcerting to look back 
and see how freedom has developed with us. 


The people who came to this country in its 
founding days were people who wanted free¬ 
dom, and they wanted freedom because they 
had had something else. They knew what 
It was to live under governments which 
regulated the details of a man’s life, which 
decided what kind of societies he could be¬ 
long to. how he would earn his living and 
how he would conduct himself. When we 
come to consider how we are going to pre¬ 
serve our American liberties, we must recall 
that our present generation is a generation 
that has always known our kind of freedom 
and therefore does not have as great a con¬ 
cern for it as for other things which this 
generation has not had. We have not had 
peace. We have not had security—there¬ 
fore we long for peace and we long for 
security. If we had. as our fathers, experi¬ 
enced the t3^annies of an overbearing gov¬ 
ernment long enough and in sufflclent sever¬ 
ity. we might be as passionate for liberty as 
they were. 

Moreover, our fathers who wanted free¬ 
dom had a chance to And It and develop it in 
a big country. It is impossible for us today 
to appreciate what it meant in the first dec¬ 
ades of this country’s history for a man to 
be able to move out of one neighborhood 
e into another, out of one part of the country 
Into another, to leave, if he desired, the 
civilized settlements and go to the frontier. 
We know, of course, that a man oftentimes 
did not better his condition but he thought 
that he could, and the ability to change his 
conditions by moving was one of the most 
Important things that happened to people 
in these early days. By moving to a less 
settled community a man found himself 
with less Inequalities. Birth meant nothing, 
wealth meant very little since there was no 
wealth. The kind of liberty that we have 
now was developed in a country where a 
man could get up and leave an old commun¬ 
ity if he did not like it. 

The fact that this was a big country meant 
also that men did not have to live in con¬ 
stant contact with neighbors who might be 
irritating or dominating. Men prized their 
Independence and resented Interference 
with their private affairs. As the cowboy 
poet put it, ”1 like my fellow man the best 
when he is scattered some.” 

Our liberty grew also partly because of 
what our people did not have. One of the 
greatest of living British historians, in speak¬ 
ing of eighteenth-century England, said that 
English liberty in that period owed more to 
the lack of communications than to Magna 
Charta. Until the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century communities in the United 
States were so isolated from each other that 
of necessity they developed an independent 
spirit and the habits of freedom. One hun¬ 
dred years ago it would have taken so long 
for a directive from Washington to have 
reached Texas that whatever local problems 
the directive might have aimed to settle 
would have been disposed of before the mes¬ 
sage reached its destination, supposing that 
the Texans would have paid any attention 
to it when it did arrive. No one for a mo¬ 
ment suggests that you can have liberty only 
In a land with poor conununlcations. but the 
kind of liberty that we have grew up partly 
because we did have poor communications. 
No central government can operate in the 
fashion of modem governments without 
modern means of communications. And now 
that we have these means there will never 
again be an opportunity for communities to 
develop a spirit of self-government and 
habits of our kind of freedom unless they 
have them to begin with. 

Tills country was also favored by the fact 
that there were large bodies of water on 
each Bide of it. From 1812 \mtU this pres¬ 
ent hour there has never been an invasion 
by a foreign power unless, indeed, we are to 
remember one oi' two orossinst of the border 
by Villa and his bands. We have had our 


wars, and terrible wars some of them have 
been, but for almost the entire nineteenth 
century we were free to deal with otir conti¬ 
nental problems without foreign interfer¬ 
ence. What this meant is that in this coun¬ 
try men have had a chance to develop thflr 
ideas and to form their habits without hav¬ 
ing now and again to repel some foreign in¬ 
vader who sought to impose a different way 
of life. 

What I am saying is that our liberties 
have developed under certain peculiar con¬ 
ditions, conditions which will never happen 
again in the history of the world unless, in¬ 
deed. some major catastrophe should wipe 
us all out and we should have to crawl up 
again from the caves and the jungles toward 
civilized life. I believe this to be true, but 
X also believe that we can keep the essential 
parts of our freedom if we are wise enough 
and courageous enough. To do this will be 
difficult because we are not aided by those 
fortuitous circumstances which aided our 
fathers. We no longer live in a land where a 
man can change his situation by moving 
from one community to another. One com¬ 
munity is much alike another now, and 
while economic reasons may cause a change, 
there is not much chance that man in mov¬ 
ing from one community to another will 
move into a land of greater freedom and less 
inequality. Neither is it probable that men 
in our time can live in such isolation that 
they are compelled to work out their own 
problems without recourse to some central 
government. Nor will ever again on this 
earth bo a people so remote because of nat¬ 
ural barriers that they are secure from 
invasion by predatory nations. 

In short, as we have inherited freedoms 
for which we did not labor, so also, in a 
sense, did our fathers. It is true that they 
wanted freedom and worked mightily for it; 
but it is also true that they found them¬ 
selves in a land where freedom was the natu¬ 
ral way of life. We, their successors, how¬ 
ever, live in a world which seems designed 
to promote dependence, instead of inde¬ 
pendence, subservience instead of liberty. 
If, then, the material conditions under which 
our kind of freedom naturally flourishes— 
that is, lots of room, poor communications. 
Isolation—are gone, what can be done to 
preserve this great inheritance? You have 
doubtless heard much of this specifle remedy, 
that bit of legislation to be passed or to be 
repealed. Let me respectfully make some 
observations on certain fundamentals. 

When we talk about freedom we usually 
talk about individual freedom, the right of 
John Doe to do this or that. Unquestion¬ 
ably, this is central in our liberties, as the 
Bill of Rights testifies. But this freedom 
is impossible in any sense which we Ameri¬ 
cans would recognize without a further free¬ 
dom; The freedom of John Doe and of Rich¬ 
ard Roe and of any other citizens to join 
themselves together for worship, for instruc¬ 
tion, for pleasure, for profit, or for any other 
purpose not Inconsistent with public safety 
or public morals. The freedom of associa¬ 
tion, of societies, or—in the technical sense— 
the freedom of corporations is an essential 
and absolutely necessary part of our liber¬ 
ties. 

Jf John Doe wants to join a singing society 
composed only of red-headed men, that is 
his privilege. If he wants to worship God by 
standing on his head every Monday. Wednes¬ 
day, and Friday from 9 until 10 a. m., that 
Is his privilege, so long as he does not dis¬ 
turb his neighbors. If he wants to join with 
others to promote the theory that the moon 
Is made of green cheese, that is his business. 
The right of free association, within the 
limits necessary for public welfare, is a part 
of our liberties. 

There is no need to pretend that this, or 
any other liberty is absolute. If ever any¬ 
one believed that all restrictions could be 
removed and some beneficent providence 
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would make all men Just and honorable, it 
would seem that recent oongresslonal inves¬ 
tigations would make such faith a little dil- 
flcult to hold. In simple truth, no one in 
this world ever did have absolute freedom. 

One of the most distinguished lawyers 
who ever lived in our city was a man of 
great humor and some eccentricities. In 
his old age he was one evening playing some 
game with his cronies when one of the old 
men said. “Colonel. I expect we had better 
be getting home." The colonel assured his 
guests that they need be in no hurry and 
the game was resumed. A little while later 
another old man said. "Colonel, I think we 
had better be going. Your wife won’t want 
you to stay up so late.” The colonel drew 
himself up and said. "Gentlemen, I would 
have you know that I am Caesar in my 
h osehold." Just then the colonel’s wife 
looked around the side oi the door and said. 
"Gentlemen, I hope you will stay just as 
long as you want to stay. The icebox is in 
the kitchen and you’ll not disturb anybody 
at all. As for Caesar—^he is coming to bed.'* 

Nevertheless, an essential part of our free¬ 
dom is that the associations to which men 
belong are supposed to be. Insofar as is con¬ 
sistent with public safety and public morals, 
free. Let me quote from a distinguished 
Englishman who. nearly 40 years ago. wrote 
a work that ought to be better known in this 
country : 

"You are not merely John Doe or Richard 
Roe. but as John may probably be a member 
of the Christian church by baptism, a Doe 
by family, an Englishman by race; all three 
are social institutions which have grown into 
you. In addition to this, you are a member 
of a school, an alumnus of a college, a sharer 
in this club, a president of that, and so forth. 
All these groups and unions have their effect, 
and limit and develop your life, make you 
do, or refrain from doing, what otherwise 
you would not, and insofar prevent you being 
a free and untrammeled citissen of the 
state. • • • It is largely to regulate 

such groups and to Insure that they do not 
outstep the bounds of justice that the coer¬ 
cive force of the state exists. It does not 
create them; nor is it in many matters in 
direct and Immediate contact with the indi¬ 
vidual.’’ 

The sense of stability and security which 
you and your family have does not come 
primarily from the fact that you recognise 
yourself to be a member of the American 
people or the American Nation. Th-- sense 
of stability and security which you have is 
largely a result of the fact that you belong 
to a family, to a club, to a church, to a union, 
to some voluntary organization which, as 
the Englishman that I quoted said, is regu¬ 
lated by the state but is not created by the 
state. 

Yet we are neglecting the voluntary so¬ 
cieties whether they be business or profes¬ 
sional, fraternal or religious, because in this 
country we are concentrating upon two 
things. In the first place, almost all that 
we hear about is the preservation of indi¬ 
vidual rights. In the second place, we are 
neglecting the preservation of our voluntary 
associations because we are thinking of only 
one voluntary association and that is the 
association which we call a business organ- 
Iseation. 

I trust you will believe that it is because 
of my devotion to American freedom, which 
Includes my firm belief that American busi¬ 
ness ought to have as much freedom as is 
possible in our kind of world and with our 
kind of population, that I say to you this 
thing: Unless we preserve the freedom of 
other voluntary associations it will be im¬ 
possible to preserve free economic institu¬ 
tions. There are simply not enough stock¬ 
holders in this country to preserve business 
associations unless they are a part of a 
larger whole. Let me Illustrate. 


There are three times in a xnan's life when 
he is particularly susceptible to Influence— 
when he is young and ambitious, when he Is 
sick and despairing, when he is old and help¬ 
less. There was a time when at each one of 
these periods a man was relieved by the vol¬ 
untary action of his neighbors. That time 
has passed. There is hardly a hospital in this 
country that is not being built partly or en¬ 
tirely br Federal funds. The aged are now 
the care of the Government. It seems to be 
entirely possible that In a short while the 
entire care of man’s bodily wants, when he is 
sick and when he is old, will be in the 
hands of Government agencies. I sincerely 
hope that I am wrong about this, and I hope 
that our dear friends the doctors will im¬ 
prove their public relations sufficiently that 
they can convince the American public of 
the great need of retaining a free medical 
profession. But it is already true that in 
sickness and In old age American men and 
womeii turn to the state. If the doctors 
lose their fight, then two of man’s neediest 
hours will be taken care of entirely, not by 
voluntary associations, but by the state. 

I said that one of the times when a mun 
Is most susceptible to Influence is when he is 
young and ambitious. I am amazed to learn 
that most businessmen do not seem to know 
that in higher education in this country 
exists one of the greatest strongholds of 
freedom from governmental control. This 
country, almost from its beginning, has had 
a dual system of higher education. Alone 
among the nations of the world, we have had 
both State-controlled colleges and universi¬ 
ties and privately controlled colleges and 
universities. It has given us the advantages 
of a State system and the independence of 
a private system. 

This country began with a dual system; 
it has continued a dual system. And I 
find to my astonishment that many peo¬ 
ple are utterly unaware of it. They think, 
for example, that the only nongovernmental 
colleges and universities In this country are 
first, the Ivy League, secondly, a few small 
denominational colleges which are pre¬ 
served for old times' sake. The truth is that 
48 percent of all college and univer¬ 
sity students in America are in institu¬ 
tions not governed by the States, and there 
was never as much as half of the col¬ 
lege and university students in State insti¬ 
tutions until after World War II with the 
consequent growth of existing State institu¬ 
tions and the building of new ones. 

The control of our colleges and univer¬ 
sities by different groups, some of them 
semipolitical if not altogether political, 
some of them by voluntary groups of vari¬ 
ous kinds, has worked for the betterment of 
oui’ total education. The interplay between 
the two groups has been for the good of each, 
and we do not believe that we shall be the 
better if this difference ceases to exist. All 
institutions that deal with the public are 
subject to pressures. The private institution 
is subject to pressures from the social sys¬ 
tem of which it is a part. It is Inevitable 
that Institutions which depend upon gifts 
from people who have accumulated capital 
or who have earned capacity should make 
those institutions a litUe less critical than 
they perhaps should be of the economic 
system that exists. On the other hand, the 
State institution inevitably is subjected to 
political pressures with which the private 
institution does not have to contend. But 
the existence of two kinds of institutions, 
each taking care of approximately half the 
college population of this country, is 
healthy. Many of us believe that it is very 
helpful for half of the college population 
to be told that if they desire to outstrip 
their contemporaries in preparation they 
must pay out of their own or their parents* 
pockets for that privilege. 

But in education also private enterprise 
is losing out. With higher costs, with the 


disappearance of great wealth, and conse¬ 
quently of great patrons of education, and 
with competition from the apparently 
boundless pockets of State treasuries, the 
nongovernmental institution has come upon 
parlous times. And where can the inde¬ 
pendent educational ln.^.tltution turn? 

On all sides the answer is being given; 
Tlie State. It may be that the sources of 
Income upon which private institutions have 
depended will dry up, that there will be 
nowhere to turn except to the Government. 
I do not need to attribute any sinister mo¬ 
tives to anyone when I say that one of the 
greatest Influences for promoting the spirit 
of freedom ond of Independence In this 
country will disappear when half of all col¬ 
lege and university graduates are no longer 
educated at their own expense and at the 
expense of a liberal business community, in 
an atmosphere untroubled by political pres- 
sure.s. 

What I am trying to say to you is that wo 
cannot preserve the liberty of the individual 
without preserving also the liberty of asso¬ 
ciations, of societies, of corporations. And 
we cannot preserve Just one kind of asso¬ 
ciation. If we bring up the next generation 
in a country in which health, education, 
charitable relief, and old age are taken care 
of by the Government, you need not expect 
that business will be made a grand exception. 
You cannot be saved by yourselves. If In¬ 
dependent education goes under, if the free 
professions go under, you haven’t a chance. 

There Is something else that ought to be 
said. PYeedom Is expensive business: especi¬ 
ally does It exact a high moral cost. Let 
me try to explain what I mean. 

Just before World War II, a distinguished 
Italian historian said that all society is held 
together either by iron fetters or by silken 
threads. What he meant was that there are 
eKBontlally two ways to have order: One Is by 
the police state, the other Is by dependence 
upon the moral character of a people. If a 
people agree that they will have elections 
at certain times, and that they will respect 
the results of those elections, you can have 
order without guns and bayonets. If the 
majority of people voluntarily obey the laws, 
you can have police to take care of the crimi¬ 
nal fringe, and you have order. But there 
Is no middle ground. If you have freedom, 
you must have true men. 

Tills is why such di.sclosures as we have 
had in recent months sicken all those who 
love freedom. But there Is something even 
more sinister In recent disclosures than the 
corruption of Government. No man ever 
sold Influence In government unless some¬ 
one bought It. No government official, no 
army officer ever retired to take a high- 
salaried place In some business which had 
benefited or could benefit by his Influence 
unless that business invited him. If we 
expect to clean out government wc must 
clean out our own house. 

I can speak without restraint to you be¬ 
cause, of course, no one within these walls 
has ever been guilty of business Immorality. 
But decent American business must help 
change some habits in American society as 
a whole if we are going to do anything about 
Government immorality. And It cannot be 
.done by laws alone. The moral climate must 
be changed. Every dishonest man In this 
country is helping to destroy our freedom. 
When we can no longer depend upon men’s 
honesty, then wc have no recourse but to 
the police. In other words, when honor is 
gone there is nothing left but the all-power¬ 
ful state. 

If we make up our mind in this country 
that the only question Is what is legal, and 
that any mc»tility that demands more than 
the law requires is foolishness, then there is 
no need to complain when some government 
announces the law of the dictators, that Is. 
that the government Is the only Judge of 
what Is right and wrong. If we make up 
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our mind that we can tolerate liars and 
thieves In business and ordinary society, we 
need not complain when we get them In 
Government. The Government in Washing¬ 
ton will rarely be better than the govern¬ 
ment in the separate States or in the city of 
Podunk; and the Government in Washing¬ 
ton will never be more moral than the Amer¬ 
ican home. There is no use in talking about 
old-fashioned liberties unless we can restore 
the old-fashioned virtues on which these 
liberties were founded and on which alone 
they can stand. 

There is nothing lacking in this country 
but the knowledge of what we want to pre¬ 
serve and the moral character to preserve it. 
We are supreme In military power, we are 
supreme In natural resources, we are great 
In a free tradition. There ought not to be 
any question of our future. A little more 
than 34 years ago this country declared war 
upon Germany and thereby entered World 
War I. The next morning after we declared 
war on Germany, a Canadian officer who had 
been at the front since the beginning of the 
struggle spoke to some graduate students in 
an eastern university. The officer was a 
Canadian novelist whose boohs are now for¬ 
gotten. But none of those who heard him 
that morning will forget his first words. 
When he came before this little group of 
students, the Canadian officer said, “Gentle¬ 
men, this morning I do not know when the 
war will end but I know how It will end.’* 
If America can be returned to her primitive 
Integrity in business, in Government, and in 
social life, we may not still be able to pre¬ 
dict the time when the present struggle be¬ 
tween freedom and slavery will end, but we 
can know how that struggle will end. 


A Crucial Question 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
In the Appendix of the Congressional 
Record the following article entitled "A 
Crucial Question’* which appeared in my 
hometown paper, the Evansville Courier, 
in Evansville, Ind., on Sunday, May 13, 
1951: 

A Cbucul Qttestzon 

In one of the most remarkable and mo¬ 
mentous hearings in the history of free 
peoples and their institutions, the differences 
and the points of agreement between Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, representing the administration, 
have been clarified. 

The area of agreement between General 
MacArthur and General Marshall is large. 
Both agree that Formosa should be held at 
all costs, that Red China should never be 
admitted to the U. N. 

General MacArthur did not Join the 
Hoover Fortress America camp. He stands, 
it is quite clear, on the internationalist side 
of Senator Taft. He has rejected the words 
of those who say we made a mistake in going 
into Korea last summer. He grants that 
Europe is a vital defense bastion and it is 
difficult to see how his internationalist 
thinking can be reconciled with the Chicago 
Tribune which sponsors him for President. 

It seems clear enough to us that General 
MacArthur spoke his own mind in all that 
mass of testimony and opinion he gave a 


Senate committee. He didn’t fit it into any¬ 
body’s political pattern. 

But the major difference—and that is what 
all the argument simmers down to—remains 
between General MacArthur and General 
Marshall. It is over the Immediate conduct 
of the Korean war. MacArthur wants to 
widen It and try to knock China out and 
thereby avert a clash with Russia. 

Marshall wants to limit the war. so long 
as we have control of it, and avoid now a 
world war which he believes would start in 
China and spread to Europe quickly, in case 
MacArthur’s program were carried out. 

A major point in considering the attitudes 
of the two men. it is quite clear, stems from 
the Jobs the two men have had to do. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s Job was in the Orient. 
General Marshall’s has been to consider the 
over-all picture, with all the factors in the 
defense of America and the free world before 
him for continuous appraisal. The limited 
attitude with which General MacArthur 
approaches the Asiatic conflict was illus¬ 
trated in his own testimony. When asked 
what plans he had in mind to defend the 
United States in the event his theory was 
wrong and a widening of the war in Korea 
brought Russia into the fray, he said that 
was outside his Jurisdiction, or words to that 
effect. 

Some Idea of the problems of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—^men who are obligated to 
look at all the factors Involved in this 
perilous period—is found in the report of 
the research and policy committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. This 
Is a group of outstanding businessmen who 
several years ago set up an organization to 
carry on research about our greatest prob¬ 
lems and make nonpartisan and objective 
surveys and reports to the people. It has 
won a great measure of respect. 

In discussing some of the economic 
aspects of achieving North Atlantic security 
it says: 

“From the point of view of European se¬ 
curity, the main significance of the Korean 
war lies in the altered assessment of Soviet 
intentions which It has necessitated. If the 
Politburo is willing to Induce or allow a 
larger ally. Red China, to become Involved 
as the aggressor in a large-scale fight with 
the United States and other U. N. forces, de¬ 
spite a real risk of general war, might the 
Russians not be willing to resort to armed 
force tu gain their objectives in Western 
Europe? We can only consider that the So¬ 
viet willingness to risk a general war in Eu¬ 
rope has Increased. Accordingly, the United 
States must ask itself what costs it must 
bear, and what risks it must assume, in order 
to deter, and if necessary to oppose, Soviet 
aggression against Western Europe. 

“The United States could perhaps sur¬ 
vive the collapse of Western Europe and its 
delivery Into Soviet hands. This proposal, 
however, is one which no reflective American 
can contemplate without dread and fore¬ 
boding. Even in terms of the coldest strate¬ 
gic calculations, the extension of Russian 
hegemony over Western Europe would give 
the Russians access to potential military as¬ 
sets of Incalculable value—the vast indus¬ 
trial capacity of Western Europe, millions 
of trained Industrial workers possessing a 
degree of skill unmatched in the Soviet 
Union, and many of the best scientific and 
Inventive brains in the world. The fall of 
Western Europe would open up the prospect 
of Soviet control of European colonies, de¬ 
pendencies. and affiliated territories in other 
parts of the world. Considering that Ameri¬ 
can reverses in Korea caused people in other 
countries to doubt the ability of the United 
States to halt the spread of communism, it 
requires little Imagination to foresee the 
strength of the wave of the future psychology 
which would also sweep the world in the 
event of the Soviet conquest of Western 
Europe. The Russians would then be in an 


excellent position jf using tactics of psy¬ 
chological warfare and internal subversion 
In driving to neutralize or dominate many 
of the countries remaining outside the Soviet 
orbit, and thus largely to isolate the United 
States—strategically, diplomatically, ideo¬ 
logically, and economically.’* 

Thus it is easy to see that General Mar¬ 
shall and the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that 
the Korean conflict has increased the likeli¬ 
hood of Russia in the near future committing 
aggression in Western Europe. And they 
fear that if we get involved too deeply in 
the Orient, Russia will strike in Western 
Europe. 

This is the crux of the whole argument 
between General MacArthur and the admin¬ 
istration. 

MacArthur already has brought about a 
stiffening of not only our attitude but the 
attitude of our allies toward Red China. 
There is going to be an economic blockade^ 
something that should have been Invoked 
last winter when the Red Chinese entered 
the conflict—against the Chinese. 

But the main argument may be water over 
the dam next week or the week after next. 
The Russians and the Red Chinese may de¬ 
cide to widen the conflict on their own. A 
new Chinese drive is in process of prepara¬ 
tion and the U. N. forces are expecting the in¬ 
tervention of a real enemy air force for the 
first time. If that happens, undoubtedly the 
orders to bomb Chinese air bases in Man¬ 
churia will be given. 

So far, under the ground rules both sides 
have been observing, the enemy air power 
has been a rather negligible factor in the war. 
We have had undisputed air supremacy, al¬ 
though it has been known right along that 
the Russians have several hundred modern 
planes In that part of the world. 

As a result of this second great debate the 
Russians know everything we are thinking 
about. They know about our fears and our 
plans. They know we want to limit the 
struggle in the Orient until we gain enough 
time to become stronger and to build up a 
defense force in Western Europe. For the 
cold-blooded planners of the Kremlin the 
obvious course of action would be to strike 
before we are ready, and get us Involved as 
deeply as possible in other places before mov¬ 
ing in Europe. 

The only real deterrent to Immediate ac¬ 
tion undoubtedly is still the atom bomb 
superiority of this country. How long that 
is to be a sufficient deterrent is a crucial 
question of our times. 


Korean War Policies 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 

or WTOMXNO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to protest the continued 
appeasement which is evident in the ad¬ 
ministration’s policies in the conduct of 
the Korean war. 

I use the term “war” advisedly. It is 
well known that our Chief Executive has 
described Korea as a “police action.” 
But I maintain that whatever the term 
applied, the men who are fighting and 
dying there cannot distinguish the dif¬ 
ference. In either case, no matter what 
we call it, those men still are undergoing 
the rigors of war, are suffering the mis¬ 
eries of war, and are dying the death of 
war. 
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Now, I do not consider myself a war¬ 
monger. I am a veteran of World War I, 
and 1 know from first-hand experience 
what war can do to individuals and to 
nations. To me. nothing is more horrible 
than war; there Is nothing that I dislike 
more. I do not look with favor upon the 
necessity of sending young men into bat¬ 
tle. This has become necessary through 
a series of ^'secret agreements** between 
our Nations* leaders and those of for¬ 
eign powers, through a variety of blun¬ 
ders which I will not enumerate here. 
They have been dealt with in detail upon 
many occasions, on the floor of this 
House. 

My purpose today is to register my 
most vigorous protest at the defeatist at¬ 
titude taken by some of our administra¬ 
tion stalwarts in recent statements. 

This country of ours grew strong, be¬ 
came one of the world's great powers, 
through generations of standing on our 
own feet. We progressed through good 
times and bad by guiding our own des¬ 
tiny and by building up international 
prestige through years of painstaking 
diplomacy. 

Early in the life of thi3 Nation, we 
were warned against forming entangling 
alliances. In recent years, we have been 
so entangled in foreign alliances that 
we have been led to the very brink of 
national disaster. 

Some of these alliances were formed 
in good faith and with the full knowl¬ 
edge of the American people. Others— 
l.isidlous ones—were negotiated in se¬ 
cret, without the knowledge of the 
people, and definitely not to the best 
interests of this Nation. 

We cannot undo what has been done, 
be it good or bad. Our plight now is 
one of finding the way out of the maze 
of entanglements and back to the true 
course set for the Nation by our fore¬ 
fathers. 

This way is not by the appeasement 
route. 

Our leaders tremble in fear that we 
will affront our former ally, ‘"Good Old 
Joe’* Stalin. They quake in their boots 
at the reaction of present allies to our 
national policies. They are afraid of 
the effect of efforts to bring the Korean 
conflict to a speedy and victorious con¬ 
clusion. They favor a stalemate in 
Korea, a sparring for time—and all the 
while more and more American boys 
are dying on bloody battlefields in a 
foreign land. 

Sparring for time, for whom? 

Certainly, our national military 
strength will be Increased at our present 
rate. But so will that of other powers 
whose design is our destruction. We 
will be buying time with American lives, 
time which will be of as much benefit 
to real and potential enemies as it will 
to us. 

Already we have well begun the course 
to national bankruptcy, one of the pri¬ 
mary objectives of our potential foreign 
adversaries. There seems to be no in¬ 
clination, on the part of the adminis¬ 
tration, to halt this headlong flight to 
economic ruin. Rather, efforts are be¬ 
ing accelerated to continue buying dis¬ 
respect from foreign nations, supposedly 
our allies in the struggle for freedom. 


Administration spokesmen insist that 
a firm, victory-seeking policy in Korea 
will bring down the wrath of the Soviet 
Union. To that. I say “rubbish.** The 
Soviet Union, if she intends to wage 
world war m, will do so in her own time 
and in a place of her own choosing. Only 
the Kremlin can accurately predict the 
future in this regard. 

It may be that General MacArthur’s 
beliefs, if put into active use. would has¬ 
ten world war Ill. Perhaps not. This 
much is certain: That this country of 
ours did not gain its strength and inter¬ 
national prestige by cowing like a 
whipped cur, its tail between its legs 
and licking the hand that struck it. 
Neither have we been spoiling for a fight. 
We simply have faced the issues squarely, 
and met them fairly. 

Now is the time to again face the issues, 
to determine a course which will bring 
true peace—not one of appeasement and 
continued waste of American lives. It 
is an weU and good to talk of the tre¬ 
mendous losses suffered by Red China. 
It is not Red China’s losses with which 
American parents are most concerned. 
They are concerned, and rightfully so, 
with the loss of American lives. 

In short, I do not like our present ad¬ 
ministration’s defeatist attitude, its fear 
complex if you will. They are so instill¬ 
ing fear in the American public through 
statements in the press and on the radio, 
that public and military morale alike 
will suffer. 

They are afraid the United States will 
have to go it alone in Korea. Just 
what do they think we have been doing, 
in substance? This country has supplied 
virtually all the manpower and materials 
involved in the Korean conflict, aside, of 
course, from the South Koreans them¬ 
selves. 

I call for a reversal of policy, for de¬ 
termination of a policy which will make 
the fullest use of our resources to speed 
the Korean conflict to victorious con¬ 
clusion, with the least possible loss of 
American lives and expenditure of 
American means. 

I urge a return to the traditional Amer¬ 
ican self-reliance. We owe it to the 
men who are on the fighting fronts to 
restore the truly American way of doing 
things. We must assure them that they 
are not earning victory on the battle¬ 
field only to have the peace thrown 
away once more. In the past we have 
won the battles, but we have failed mis¬ 
erably at the peace table. We must not 
let this reoccur. 


National Federation of American Ship¬ 
ping, Inc., Takes Exception to Letter of 
Conqitroller General 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

or KXW JK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBEBENTATlVEa 
Tuesday, May IB, 2951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 insert herewith 


a letter addressed to me by Mr. Frazer A. 
Bailey, president of the National Feder¬ 
ation of American Shipping, Inc., in 
which he takes exception to a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Honorable Albert Thomas, 
chairman of Subcommittee on Inde¬ 
pendent Offices of the Appropriations 
Committee, and inserted by the latter in 
the Congressional Record on May 7, 
1951, by the Comptroller General of the 
United States: 

National PsaintATiON of 
Amekican Shipping, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1951, 
The Honorable Edwaho J. Hart, 

Chairman, Merchant Marine and Fish» 
cries Committee, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Judge Hart; I have just finished 
reading In the Congressional Record of May 
7, 1951. beginning at page A2549. a letter ad¬ 
dressed to Congressman Albert Thomas 
(Texas) by the Comptroller General of the 
United States which is preceded by a tabu¬ 
lation of ships said to have been chosen at 
random by the Maritime Administration and 
alleging to show the acquisition cost to the 
owner, the amount paid by the Government 
for charter hire, and the amount paid to the 
owner when the vessel was sunk. 

The schedule gives such a distorted picture 
of the true relationship al the facts that we 
feel constrained to call the matter to your 
attention. Without taking each Individual 
item and tracing it through to a conclusion 
(which we will be happy to do if you so 
desire) may we point out the basically mis¬ 
leading impresalon which must necessarily 
be gained by contrasting the data shown in 
the schedule. 

It would be assumed that the purpose is 
to demonstrate that a vessel which cost the 
owner the modest sum stated was chartered 
to the United States Government for the 
period shown at a very high rate of charter 
hire, and that upon loss of the vessel, pre¬ 
sumably from war hazards, the owner re¬ 
covered a relatively large sum. 

Nothing is stated to show that these ves¬ 
sels were under *'tlme charter” except the 
small letters "t/c” which by reference to 
a line In the heading of the schedule is 
Indicated to mean “time charter.” Nothing 
is stated to show that the term "time char¬ 
ter” means that the vessel owner supplies 
not only the vessel but a full crew, including 
its wages, food and sustenance; repairs to 
maintain the vessel in operating condition; 
engine, deck and steward’s stores, excepting 
only fuel and fresh water; and overhead 
management to take care of the procure¬ 
ment of those Hems supplied by the ship¬ 
owner. Looking at the rate per month 
shown. It will be noted that the charter hire 
rate is slightly In excess of 91.(XK> per day. 
At the rate of pay for sea-going wages dur¬ 
ing the period stated, the dally crew wages 
would have amounted to almost one-half of 
that sum without taking into account food, 
repairs, stores, management costs, etc. 

Therefore, if the reader were to assume, 
as be has a perfect right to do, that the 
schedule relates the cost of the vessel to a 
charter hire rental for the same vessel, the 
conclusion would be enormously distorted. 

Further, the schedule shows a column 
headed "Estimated cost to the owner." The 
assumption of the reader is naturally that 
this is the amount paid by the shipowner 
to the Government for a surplus war-built 
vessel of World Wars I <Mr II, Prom my per¬ 
sonal knowledge of some of the few ships 
included In this list, such is not the case. 
Further, in the case at at least one of the 
vessels which was purchased from the Gov¬ 
ernment as surplus from World War 1, the 
vessel was bought as part of a fleet of 21 
Bhtps with a contract to operate the fleet 
fur a period of 10 years over four trade routes 
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found to be essential to the foreign trade 
and commerce of the United States and cer¬ 
tified as such by the Maritime Commission. 
The cash consideration paid by the pur¬ 
chaser was considered by the company (and 
1 was one of its directors at the time) to 
be only a part of the cost of the vessels. 
The obligation to run a year-round service 
over 4 routes with 21 vessels for 10 years 
was by them considered a very substantial 
part of the acquisition cost. True, ocean- 
mail contracts of that period were subse¬ 
quently secured to equalize at least in part 
the competitive disadvantage of American 
and foreign ships plying those routes, but 
there was no assurance that the operating 
losses would not substantially exceed the 
cash consideration paid. While on this 
point, may I say that It would be a fair 
inference from the tone of the data supplied 
by Mr. Thomas that this was a negotiated 
deal and that the Government was induced 
to sell the vessels at a ridiculously low price. 
The fact Is that at least as far as the vessel 
with which I am familiar Is concerned, the 
fleet of 21 ships and the contract obliga¬ 
tions were all put up to public bidding, well 
advertised in advance, and the Government 
obtained the highest market value for the 
property which It was offering. 

Now as to the column headed “Amount 
paid for loss," which Is assumed to be the 
liquidation of the Government’s obligation 
to the owner due to the sinking of the 
vessel through war risks and hazards. The 
charter party between the Government and 
the shipowner for the use of these vessels 
provided that In the event the vessels were 
lost the Government was obligated to pay 
the shipowner the constitutional remunera¬ 
tion of "Just compensation." Further, as 
the date of loss shown will reveal, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was in exist¬ 
ence and the so-called enhancement pro¬ 
vision. under which the amount so paid 
Is not to be enhanced by the causes neces- 
fc^-atlng the taking or use, was in effect, and 
therefore no war-inflated values could have 
been or were paid for these vessels. This 
enhancement clnu.se Is a provision which 
is not applicable by law to any other pub¬ 
lic property taken by the Government in 
the course of the prosecution ol the war, 
and destroyed while in the Government’s 
possession. In all other cases "Just compen¬ 
sation" value as of the time of loss represents 
the sum to which such property owner la 
entitled. As far as the circumstances are 
concerned, instead of making out a case 
against the shipping industry, it is possible 
to show that this industry was discrimi¬ 
nated against with respect to the taking of 
private property for public use. 

Mr. Thomas appears to relate only those 
factors which tend to prove a predetermined 
conclusion. He does not say to you that the 
charter hire rate shown for these vessels was 
substantially below the rate of hire currently 
being paid in the world market for similar 
ships. I would have to check the charter 
market of the period, but it is my impression 
that the figure Is about two-thirds of the 
prevailing charter hire rates of the period. 
He also does not tell you (and it could hardly 
have slipped his memory, as Mr. Bonner 
brought it to his attention within the last 
4 days) that rather than a showing of excess 
payments as just compensation for vessels 
taken for public use, the courts have awarded 
as to all vessels for the period, and not Just 
the selected few which Mr. Thomas cares to 
enumerate, 160 percent of the Just compen¬ 
sation values offered by the Maritime Com¬ 
mission but refused by the owner and carried 
to the courts for determination. 

There are a number of instances stated in 
the Comptroller General’s letter which by 
contrasting the figures rhown would tend to 
alarm the reader. However, as no names of 
companies or vessels are shown, we cannot 
give you an accurate statement. 


The Comptroller General says that the 
Government Inevitably sells In a buyer’s 
market and buys in a seller's market. This 
is true, but the cause thereof Is interesting. 
For the reason that we do not maintain an 
adequate merchant marine to carry our com¬ 
merce and to provide military auxiliaries for 
national defense. It Is necessary for the Gov¬ 
ernment to engage In gigantic shipbuilding 
projects of an expensive—yes, extravagant— 
nature to meet the exigencies of war. Natu¬ 
rally these become surplus at the termina¬ 
tion of the emergency and create what the 
Comptroller General chooses to call a "buy¬ 
er’s market." When the Government re¬ 
quires vessels. It is Inevitably a period of in¬ 
ternational stress. Shipping is one of the 
first industries to feel the effect of war or 
preparation for war. Vessels are in demand 
to assure the accumulation of critical or 
strategical materials; vessel values and user 
rates necessarily rise. It Is during such 
times, when these emergencies affect the 
United States, that the seller’s market, to 
which the Comptroller refers, comes Into 
existence. 

The shipping business is necessarily a 
complicated and technical one. It is difffcult 
for the public and even for many Members 
of Congress to understand these intricate 
matters. We have seen the time when they 
confuse members of the industry itself. It 
would be greatly helpful if persons who as¬ 
sume the role of critics would be careful to 
avail themselves of all the surrounding data 
and to present it in the proper perspective. 

In the hope that we may at least make a 
start toward a frank and forthright under¬ 
standing of at least some of these matters, 
we would appreciate It if you would have this 
communication placed in the Congressional 
Record if, in your opinion, it merits it and 
would serve a useful purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frazer A. Bailey. 


Net Working Capital of Corporations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following article from the 
New York Times of May 7, 1951: 

Net Working Capital up $5,700,000,000 in 
1950 FOR Biggest Gain Since 1047—$75,- 
800,000,000 Total Reported my SEC With 
Current Assets and Liabii.ities Records at 
$150,500,000,000 AND $74,700,000,000 
Washington, May 6.—Net working capital 
of corporations in 1950 Increased $5,700,000,- 
000, largest annual gain since 1947, to $75.- 
800.000.000, according to the largest estimate 
made public today by the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. 

Current assets of corporations rose $21,- 
900,000,000 to a $150,500,000,000 record while 
current liabilities also reached a new high 
of $74,700,000,000. 

The Increase in working capital was re¬ 
corded in the first 9 months of the year, the 
last quarter showing a slight decline, the re¬ 
port said. Current assets in the last 3 
months Increased by about $7,400,000,000. 
but current liabilities increased by a some¬ 
what larger amount. 

The increase in current assets in the last 
quarter of 1950 was accounted for by a 
$5,000,000,000 increase In Inventories a 
$2,100,000,000 increase in receivables and a 


$400,000,000 rise in holdings of Government 
securities. 

A $4,300,000,000 Increase in notes and ac¬ 
counts payable, a small increase in other lia¬ 
bilities and a $3,200,000,000 addition to Fed¬ 
eral Income-tax liabilities accounted for the 
rise in current liabilities In the final quarter 
of 1960. 

In addition to the $6,700,000,000 increase 
In working capital in 1960, the report esti¬ 
mated that corporations invested $16,800,- 
000,000 during the year in plant and equip¬ 
ment. To finance this combined total of 
$22,500,000,000 in expansion, corporations se¬ 
cured about $3,700,000,000 from external 
sources. Net new bond Issues amounted to 
about $2,000,000,000 while stock Issues added 
$1,700,000,000. Internal sources—deprecia¬ 
tion accruals and undistributed profits— 
provided the remaining $18,800,000,000 for 
corporate expansion last year. 


Are the Industry Advisory Committees of 

the National Production Authority 

Hamstrung? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Record a copy of a letter 
1 have just received from Mr. Lyman A. 
Beeman, president of Finch, Pruyn & 
Co., manufacturers of printing and con¬ 
verting papers. Addressed to Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, the letter records Mr. Bee- 
man’s resignation from the industry ad¬ 
visory committee of the Ground Wood 
Paper Manufacturers, and sets forth his 
reason for so doing. If Mr. Beeman’s 
experience is typical of the way industry 
advisory committees are being treated 
by the National Production Authority, 
the Congress should indeed determine 
forthwith whether this situation is in¬ 
eptness or a studied attempt toward 
Government dicta tor.ship of busine.ss. 

Mr. Beeman’s letter follows: 

May 8 . 1951. 

CHARLE.S E. WlL'-ON, 

Director , Office nf Defense Mobilization , 
Wasfnvgtan, D . C. 

Dear Mr. Wilson: I have felt great .secu¬ 
rity in your acceptance of responsibility in 
Washington and I wish to aid you In every 
way in our national emergency. To discharge 
this patriotic duty, I accepted an invitation 
to membership on the Groundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee 
of NPA. 

This committee met last Tuesday and I 
was astounded to have Mr. Nathaniel Rafter, 
Industry committee adviser, refuse com¬ 
mittee members, either individually or as a 
whole, the right to have legal counsel of 
their own. He furthermore told us we were 
to have no secretarial, technical or other 
aid or advice. No minutes of meetings were 
to be kept, except as the Government chose 
to write summaries. When protest was made 
Mr. Rafler told us If we didn’t like the condi¬ 
tions he would suggest we resign. 

The conditions are such as to make the 
committee Impotent for constructive effort. 
I could not help hut draw the conclusion the 
National Production Authority ha-1 no inten- 
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tlon of organizing Its Industry Advisory Com¬ 
mittees as honest, fair and efficient aids In 
administering controls. Since the meeting I 
have discussed and thought about the matter 
very carefully and it Is difficult to decide 
whether this situation Is Ineptness or whether 
It Is a step In a studied attempt toward 
Government dictatorship of business. In 
either event it is my obvious duty to resist 
no matter what the danger to me personally 
or to our company. 

It is, therefore, with great hesitancy and 
after due consideration I realize the only way 
I can resist Is to resign from the committee. 
Very truly yours, 

Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., 
Lyman A. Beeman, President, 

The Battle for Peace—Remarks by 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. 
Finletter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE L.HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes we become so absorbed in the 
conflicts and the tensions of our day that 
we forget to look to history for an under¬ 
standing of them. The present, which 
leads Inevitably to the future, is the 
product of the past, and not always un¬ 
like it. We may turn, therefore, to the 
past for guidance. History may suggest, 
when wisdom fails us, how to meet the 
great troubles that beset us and keep 
them from becoming destructive wars. 

I am impressed, Mr. Speaker, by the 
grasp of history consistently displayed 
by that erudite, philosophic and able 
man who, to the good fortune of our 
Nation, serves his country as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force. Recently, in a 
speech made before a group of educated 
men, Thomas K. Finletter gave further 
proof of his knowledge of history, his 
deep concern with world affairs, and 
his concept of the task that lies before 
us. I refer to Secretary Finletter's 
speech on Thursday of week before last 
after receiving the Guggenheim honor 
cup for 1951, presented by the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Club of New York. 

The events to which Mr. Finletter 
turned for an illumination of today’s 
events are not, however, ancient. They 
occurred in Ethiopia in 1935 and in the 
Rhineland in 1936. Citing them, and the 
great war that followed them, Mr. Fin¬ 
letter asks: 

Who can say what might have happened, 
what great precedents might have been es¬ 
tablished, how aggression might conceivably 
have been nipped in the bud. and World War 
II avoided, had the collective power for peace 
of the League been used on those two great 
occasions. 

The events of today which Italy’s con¬ 
quest of Ethiopia and Hitler’s militariza¬ 
tion of the Rhineland illuminate are tak¬ 
ing place in Korea, but with a difference 
that is fundamental. The member na¬ 
tions of the League of Nations failed to 
face up and resist acts of aggression 15 
XCVII—App.-176 


years ago, even though the aggression 
was committed against one of their own 
members. Mr. Finletter did not, but 
might have, referred to the moving and 
prophetic farewell speech of the Emperor 
of Ethiopia as he surrendered Ethiopia’s 
seat in the League of Nations and went 
into exile. As the Emperor predicted, a 
greater war followed. But the free na¬ 
tions of the world today denounced the 
aggression in Korea. Through the me¬ 
dium of the United Nations they are 
fighting to sustain the great principle 
that aggression is illegal, and that the 
preservation of democracy as well as 
peace demands that aggression be sup¬ 
pressed. They are taking positive action 
to avoid a world war. 

Pointing out the differences between 
the aggression of 1935 and the aggres¬ 
sion of 1951, and how we are meeting it, 
Mr. Finletter said: 

Our military objectives thus are In aid of 
these two great principles—our search for 
peace and our determination to be strong 
until we get it. Particularly is this so in 
the Korean war. Indeed, it is the fact that 
this Korean war Is not a war of the ordinary 
type which makes its conduct so difficult and 
so delicate. For the purpose of the Korean 
war is peace. 

And Mr. Finletter continued: 

The battle for peace in Korea is not yet 
won. We are in the midst of the most 
troublesome phase of that great event. How 
we conduct ourselves and the determination 
and patience we show will decide the man¬ 
ner in which history will record this great 
event. The issue of collective action for 
peace through the United Nations is at stake. 

But Mr. Finletter warned: 

It is not Just In Korea that military action 
is playing its part in carrying out these great 
purposes of our foreign policy. Our large 
build-up of military forces and the strength¬ 
ening of the military position of our allies, 
with the sacrifices that this will require from 
the American people, also arc a part of the 
bigger purposes of our national policy. 

Mr. Speaker, this thoughtful speech by 
Secretary Finletter should serve to clari¬ 
fy our thinking on problems of gravest 
concern. Instead of being confused by 
the debates going on today, we should 
find in them leaven to raise our hopes, 
to strengthen our faith, and our deter¬ 
mination. The build-up of our Army, our 
Navy, and our Air Force is for the sole 
purpose of supporting our national policy 
in seeking peace and in maintaining a 
position of strength which will most ef¬ 
fectively lead toward the achievement of 
peace. 

It is a source of hope, and encourage¬ 
ment for the Nation that the man in 
whose hands rests the responsibility for 
the build-up of the Air Force can survey 
the current unrest, review the present 
debate and assert: 

There is a chance that our program for 
peace will succeed. 

But It is a challenge to the rest of us, 
that Mr. Finletter should conclude: 

I believe that we must increase and double 
our efforts in the search for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent heretofore granted, I include in the 
Congressional Record the remarks of 
the Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. 
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Finletter after receiving the Guggenheim 
honor cup for 1951. 

The remarks are as follows: 

I shall talk to you this evening about 
the Air Force and, more particularly, about 
the way in which the work of the Air Force 
Is fitting into our over-all policies in inter¬ 
national relations. 

There are at the moment two main ac¬ 
tivities of the military services which are 
and must be closely tied In with our foreign 
policy. 

In the first place, we are engaged In a 
serious war in Korea, and this war, as I shaU 
try to explain, is of a special kind Involving 
complex and Important considerations in 
our International relations. 

Secondly, the Air Force, along with the 
other services, since the beginning of the 
Korean war nearly a year ago, has been en¬ 
gaged on a program of major build-up of the 
basic Military Establishment. The nature 
of this build-up Is one which much be di¬ 
rectly related to the alms of our foreign 
policy. 

In times such as these when the country 
Is not in an all-out war for survival—for 
Korea is not that, no matter how grievous 
the sufferings in that war—our military op¬ 
erations and planning must necessarily be 
subordinate to and in aid of our major po¬ 
litical objectives. 

This Is not true to the same extent when 
the country is engaged in an all-out war 
(such as World Wars I and II) where there 
Is a struggle to the death, where the issue 
is survival. 

Even in an all-out war It Is the Com¬ 
mander In Chief, a civilian, who is the high¬ 
est authority in the executive branch on 
all matters, civilian as well as military. But 
military considerations then assume a par¬ 
ticularly high Importance. However, they 
must remain in closest consonance with our 
International political objectives. The 
principles for the peace settlement must be 
drafted. And even during the war there 
Is room for political maneuver such as try¬ 
ing to divert allies from the enemy, to ob¬ 
tain allies for ourselves, to attempt to break 
the enemy’s determination to resist (as in 
the case of Wilson’s 14 points), and politi¬ 
cally directed economic measures—all des¬ 
tined to weaken the enemy. In short, mili¬ 
tary considerations, under the direction of 
a civilian Commander in Chief, assume 
much higher importance during an all-out 
war. 

But when the country Is at peace, or in 
a betwixt-and-between time such as the 
present when we are not engaged In full- 
out war with our survival at stake, military 
operations and programs must be even more 
subordinated to considerations of foreign 
political policy. 

This is especially so at the present time 
and in the case of our own country. Until 
recently in history the most that the foreign 
policies of the democracies hoped to do was 
to stave off the happening of war for as 
long as possible and to establish those rela¬ 
tionships with other countries which would 
put one’s own country in the best possible 
position for a war, If unhappily, one should 
come. 

Not until the great American initiative 
of the League of Nations under Woo<lrow 
Wilson did It become one of the tasks of 
the foreign policy of the free world to seek 
the permanent and effective elimination of 
war as an Institution. 

Indeed, during the period of the family 
dynasties before the French Revolution, war 
was but an extension of foreign policy. And 
unhappily this has continued to be the case 
With the great aggressors of modern times. 

The United States with the position of 
world leadership which has been forced upon 
It, fortunately has an entirely different con¬ 
cept. ItJ purpose is not only to stave off war 
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lor as long as possible and to pemiade as 
much of the world as possible to agree with 
It In its search for peace, but also our coun¬ 
try has. I believe, despite the difficulties that 
often seem insurmountable, determined to 
work through the United Nations to seek 
the elimination of war as a method of han¬ 
dling disputes between the nations. 

The United States has not accepted the 
proposition that all-out war Is Inevitable. 
Perhaps you may say we are naive about 
this. Perhaps, as is sometimes pointed out, 
we are new at this business of world lead¬ 
ership and perhaps, you may say. that when 
we get a little older we will acquire the 
cynicism which has produced the unend¬ 
ing series of wars which 6,000 years of his¬ 
tory shows. 

I do not believe so. I do not believe that 
we are going to adopt any such cynical point 
of view. Perhaps because of the protection 
which we have enjoyed—until recently, un¬ 
til the development of air power—back of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, or perhaps 
because of something in the spirit of the 
people of this country, we are going to try 
to change the rules and to use our leader¬ 
ship at least to make a try, and perhaps to 
succeed, in establishing a reign and rule of 
peace in the world. 

This. I believe, is the attitude of the coun¬ 
try. I do not believe that we are making 
the sacrifices in Korea with any feeling that 
these sacrifices will be In vain. Certainly 
the attitude of the Government Is that all- 
out war is not Inevitable, that we are going 
to do everything we can to get rid of it as 
a human institution, and that for all the 
odds against us and the intractability of 
some nations, we have a real chance to suc¬ 
ceed. 

This. I believe. Is In the American tradi¬ 
tion. It is not our custom to say that things 
are impossible. I believe that we will put 
the same effort into seeking peace as we 
have in the terrible sacrifices of war. 

Time and again you will find the fact 
that peace is the primary business of the 
United States stated in our announcements 
of official policy. These are not just gen¬ 
eralities. pious hopes of unattainable ends 
In which one does not believe. Specific pro¬ 
posals are made—proposals which when and 
as other nations are ready and willing to 
accept the idea, can be a base and a work¬ 
able agenda for carrying out a regime of 
enforceable peace. 

The record starts with the Atomic Decla¬ 
ration of November 1945, when the President 
of the United States and the Prime Ministers 
of the United Kingdom and Canada put 
forward a specific plan for enforced disarma¬ 
ment of the modern weapons of maim 
destruction. 

The record goes on through the United 
Nations Assembly resolution of January 
1946, the Secretary of State's committee 
report on atomic energy of March 1946. and 
down to the most recent statement of the 
President of the United States before the 
Unied Nations on October 24, 1960, when 
he proposed the following as an aspiration 
of our country—an aspiration which could 
be the greatest gift to civilization one could 
think of if it were to become the accepted 
policy of the nations; 

“We intend to build up strength for peace 
as long as that is necessary. But at the 
same time, we must continue to striver 
through the United Nations, to achieve 
International control of atomic energy and 
the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. Cooperative and effective disarma¬ 
ment would make the danger of war re¬ 
mote. It would be a way of achieving the 
high purposes of the United Nations with¬ 
out the tremendous expenditures for arma¬ 
ments which conditions In the world today 
make imperative. 

“Disarmament is the course which the 
United States would prefer to take. It is 


the course which most nations would like 
to adopt. It is the course which the United 
Nations from Its earliest beginnings has 
been eeeklng to follow. • • • 

“Years of effort have served to bring to 
the attention of all nations the three basic 
principles up^-which any successful plan 
of dlsannamrat must rest. 

“First, the plan must Include all kinds 
of weapons. Outlawing any particular kind 
of weapon is not enough. Tho conflict in 
Korea boars tragic witness to the fact that 
aggression, whatever the weapons used, 
brings frightful destruction. 

“Second, the plan must bo based on unani¬ 
mous agreement. A majority of nations is 
not enough. No plan of disarmament can 
work unless it includes every nation having 
substantial armed forces. One-sided dis¬ 
armament Is a sure invitation to aggression. 

“Third, the plan must be foolproof. 
Paper promises are not enough. Disarma¬ 
ment must be based on safeguards which 
will insure the compliance of all nations. 
The safeguards must be adequate to give 
immediate warning of any threatened vio¬ 
lation. Disarmament mxat be policed con¬ 
tinuously and thoroughly. It must be 
founded upon free and open interchange of 
information across national barcters.'* 

This is one great line of our policy. Par¬ 
allel with It is our determination to be 
strong in a world in which these great plans 
for peace have not yet been accepted. 

But the matter of being strong is one 
which ties in with and Is In aid of tho 
purpose of peace. Our strength is not for 
aggression. It is to create a military pos¬ 
ture which will provide no Incentive to 
aggressors to attack us and may perhaps 
persuade them that war would be unprofit¬ 
able and that peace should be put upon 
the agenda. 

Our military objectives thus are in aid of 
there two great principles—our search for 
peace and our determination to be strong 
until we get It. Particularly is this so in 
the Korean war. Indeed it Is the fact that 
this Korean war is not a war of the ordinary 
type which makes its conduct so difficult 
and so delicate. For the purpose of tho 
Korean war Is peace. 

Let us try to put this action of the United 
Nations In Korea in historical perspective. 
I believe that when history is written the 
obvious comparison will be made between 
the Korean war and the events of Ethiopia 
in 1936 and in the Rhineland in 1938, 

You will remember that those two events 
are now regarded as the critical points when 
the League ol Nations had to decide whether 
it was to go forward or backward, whether 
It was to become an effective agent for the 
suppression of aggression or whether it was 
to become an impotent debating society. 
The decision was that It was to become 
Impotent. The reason was that it failed 
to face up to and resist those acts of 
aggression. 

You will also remember how, in looking 
back, it has been pointed out that deter¬ 
mined action by the League of Nations would 
have stopped the Ethiopian aggression and 
how the troops of Hitler bad their orders 
to vifithdraw in the face of determined ac¬ 
tion by the victors of World War I to enforce 
the principles of collective security upon 
which they had agreed; and how this action 
was not taken. Who can say what might 
have happened, what great precedents might 
have been established, how aggression might 
conceivably have been nipped In the bud 
and World War II avoided had the collec¬ 
tive power for peace at the League been 
used on those two great occasions. 

When we come to Korea I believe that 
history will look back and say the free world 
had learned the lesson of the period between 
World Wars I and II and that when the new 
Ethiopian and the new Rhineland took place 
by the aggression of the North Koreans in 


Korea this time the free nations stood up, 
and through the medium of the United 
Nations fought to sustain the great prin¬ 
ciple that aggression la Illegal. 

The Korean war has been grievous. Great 
and heart-breaking losses have been sus¬ 
tained and are being sustained. It is a 
great trial for this country, which is bear¬ 
ing the heaviest burden, and for our fellow 
members of the United Nations whose sons 
also are being killed and wounded in this 
terrible business. 

Tbe battle for peace In Korea is not yet 
won. We are in the midst of the meet 
troublesome phase of that great event. How 
we conduct ourselves and the determination 
and patience we show will decide the man¬ 
ner in which history will record this great 
event. Tlie Issue of collective action for 
peace through the United Nations is at stake. 

We need the greatest patience and the 
greatest character both for ourselves and our 
allies If we are to bring this Korean war to 
a conclusion consistent with the purpose 
for which we decided to enter it. It Is said 
P'::metimeB that we are an impatient people, 
• that this is not the sort of thing that we c.an 
do well. I think that It is probably tiu?. if 
we fail to state and to recognize our pur¬ 
pose In Korea. But I believe that, uncler- 
Btandlni? the great purpose and the enor¬ 
mous stakes for our country which are at 
play, we will show the determination and 
the patience to see the Korean war through 
and to keep up the fight for peace. 

It is not just in Korea that military action 
Is playing Its part in carrying out these 
great purposes of our foreign policy. Our 
large build-up of military forces and the 
strengthening of the military position of 
our allies, with the sacrifices that this will 
require from the American people, are 
a pai’t of the bigger purposes of our national 
policy. 

This build-up is a coordinated effort of 
the Amy, Navy, and Air Force. Since I am 
associated with the Air Force, I shall speak 
for n little about the Air Force’s role and 
plans in this build-up which is so important 
a part of our national policy. 

Our Air Force has four main commands 
back of which Is all the rest of the Air 
Force establishment; but It Is there four 
commands who are the active agents, the 
end product as it were. All of these com¬ 
mands are being built in such a fashion as 
to fit in with these double purposes of our 
national policy—to seek peace and to main¬ 
tain a position of strength which will most 
effectively lead toward the achievement of 
that peace. 

These four commands are the Air Defense 
Command, the Strategic Air Command, the 
Tactical Air Command, and, serving these 
three, the Military Air Transport Service 
which provides the great lines of logistic 
supply by air. 

I hope I have made it clear tha.t the Air 
Force, as well as the other services, is doing 
Its best to fit in and to aid our national 
policies. 

Let mo conclude by making two points 
about all of this great effort. The first is 
that the maintenance of our posture of de¬ 
fense is expensive and will put a heavy bur¬ 
den on the American economy and on the 
American taxpayer. I believe that we will 
have to maintain a high level of military 
spending until such time as our efforts for 
peace show results. 

Our ability to maintain this military pos¬ 
ture, and to pay for it, wdll require the same 
characteristics of patience and determina¬ 
tion as we must apply in the battle of Korea. 

We will have to accept these high expen¬ 
ditures regardless of the Immediate varia¬ 
tions of the International scene. The main¬ 
tenance of our military posture must be 
a fixed and stable policy, not yielding on the 
one hand to sudden worsenings on the inter¬ 
national front, and, on the other hand, not 
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falling prey to unjustified optimism caused 
by minor and temporary improvements on 
tbe international scene. We will have to 
make up our minds what kind of a military 
establishment we want. We riust not leave 
this decision to events or to the decisions of 
other powers. 

The second point I would make is that 
there is a chance that our program for peace 
will succeed. 

1 know that the situation could not look 
much worse than it is now. But nevertheless 
I believe that the peoples of the world 
everywhere are so anxious to get rid of war 
that there is some chance that in time their 
will will prevail. 

But more than that, even if we were con¬ 
vinced that the situation looked completely 
impossible it would not be in the American 
tradition, I believe, once we have determined 
we want to get this great end of the elimina¬ 
tion of war, to make no effort to try to get it 
simply because it looked hard to get. 

I believe we must reject all cynicism in 
this matter of seeking peace. 

I believe we must not think of the odds 
against us any more than a soldier thinks 
of the odds against him when he attacks 
a strong point. 

I believe that we must Increase and double 
our efforts in the search for peace. 


History of I Am An American Day 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY R.SpPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following excerpt 
from an address delivered by Charlotte 
Baruth, president of the Charlotte Ba- 
ruth Association, at a banquet in her 
honor given by the members of the vet¬ 
erans' service organization which bears 
her name: 

Charlotte Baruth. You are my true and 
loyal friends, and I love you with a full 
heart. Your friendship and teamwork mean 
more to me than I can describe In words. 

The third Sunday in May is almost here 
and somehow, tonight, I have a feeling that 
I should say something about the simple fact 
that we are gathered here in friendly assem¬ 
bly. None of us was forced or coerced to be 
present. No secret police watches or listens. 
We can express ourselves freely and without 
fear. 

How fortunate we are to enjoy the seven 
rights of American democracy: The right to 
live, work, worship, assemble, petition, speak, 
and vote. 

Throughout history, men and women of 
purpose and conscience have found ways and 
means of meeting together, regardless of con¬ 
sequences: witness the catacombs, the 
hedgerows of Ireland, the ghettos of Europe 
and Russia’s Siberia, all of which have re¬ 
vealed stories of death and worse than death. 
What a contrast in glorious America. 

In this year of grace, 1951, it seems fitting 
for me to give you a brief history of one 
example of the American way of life. More 
than one of our seven cherished rights are 
demonstrated by a movement which started 
Just before World War II. It has to do with 
living, assembling, and speaking In this 
great country of ours. 

I might explain to you that I am especially 
famllitu* with this movement, if that’s the 
right name for it, because Benjamin Ed¬ 


wards Neal, a long-time friend of the Baruth 
family, is the one who originated It. We 
call him Uncle Ben, as does most everyone 
else. 

I want to tell you about how this Ameri¬ 
can tradition started and how it quickly 
found a place in the hearts of America. 
First, I’ll make a prediction of things to 
come, based on past records and with the 
proviso that the weather is clear and warm. 

I predict that on the third Sunday of this 
month, one of the grandest spectacles ever 
witnessed in the United States will be 
staged at the Mall in Central Park. More 
than a million Americans will Join in patri¬ 
otic festivities, renewing their pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. 

I also predict that In cities, towns, and 
hamlets throughout the Nation, more citi¬ 
zens—big, little, old, and young—will assem¬ 
ble In public places on May 20 than ever be¬ 
fore in the history of our country. 

To me, this is very significant. In some 
sections of the world, listening to a radio 
broadcast can prove hazardous. In contrast, 
here in America, there will be an outpouring 
of citizens who will assemble voluntarily; 
speeches will be broadcast and uncensored; 
no one will be banished or jailed for ex¬ 
pressing his opinion. 

The occasion I speak of. as nil of you know, 
ns I Am An American Day. The thirteenth 
annual observance will take place this 
month. It has already been proclaimed by 
the President of the United States, by gov¬ 
ernors and mayors throughout the and. 

I Am An American Day is designed to 
honor new-voting citizens; native-born who 
have reached the age of 21 and foreign-born 
who have been naturalized during the past 
12 months. Its basic purpose is to Impress 
these new, full-fledged citizens with the 
seriousness of their obligations In this free 
country. With the public as witness to their 
Induction, the ceremony Is a thrilling and 
unforgettable experience. 

Sponsored nationally by the act of Con¬ 
gress and the I Am An American Founda¬ 
tion, the celebration in New York Is spon¬ 
sored Jointly by Mayor Vincent B. Impelllt- 
terl and the Journal American newspaper. 
In less serious times, the attendance at the 
Mall has exceeded the million mark. Given 
clement weather, all attendance records are 
expected to be broken in this year of deci¬ 
sion. 

I am sure you will be interested to know 
how 1 Am An American Day happened to be 
born into this troubled world. It so hap¬ 
pens that I have had the opportunity of 
reading excerpts from the Congressional 
Record and also from Los Angeles papers 
where it originated: the Times, Examiner, 
Herald-Express, News, and the Hollywood 
Citizen. Naturally, my Interest In these 
background stories was Influenced by the 
fact that our friend. Uncle Ben, Is the 
founder of I Am An American Day. 

It was in the prewar era of 1938-39 when 
the Fascist leaders of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan were whipping the minds of youth 
Into a frenzy of national fervor and warlike 
spirit, that Benjamin Edwards Neal (our 
Uncle Ben who was born in Texas and was 
then living in California) conceived the idea 
of I Am An American Day. He felt the need 
of a campaign to fight complacency and 
inspire the Nation to a greater sense of 
patriotism. 

Although attention was focused on the 
new-voting citizens, the observance attracted 
Nationwide attention and its spread 
throughout the country is without parallel 
in our history. 

The first I Am An American Day was ob¬ 
served with ceremonies In Hollywood Bowl 
on June 12, 1939, with the enthusiastic co¬ 
operation of local government agencies, 
church, education, civic, patriotic, and 
women’s groups. Newspapers, newsreels, 
and radio carried the story to all parts of 
the Nation. 
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In early 1940, at the Invitation of Senator 
A. B. Chandler, Mr. Neal, and Edward Arnold, 
Hollywood’s Mr. President, who succeeded 
Uncle Ben as head of the I Am An American 
Foundation, went to Washington—not at 
Government expense—to testify about the 
first I Am An American Day before a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of which Senator Chandler was chair¬ 
man. Also a member of that committee was 
the present ranking minority member, the 
Honorable Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 

The Joint resolution, authorizing the 
President of the United States to issue an 
annual proclamation setting aside the third 
Sunday in May as I Am An American Day, 
was unanimously approved by the Congress, 
thus converting a local celebration Into one 
of national proportions in less than 12 
months. Subsequent growth has been 
equally unprecedented. 

Before leaving the subject of this fine 
American story, I want to give you two or 
three side lights. I liappen to know that I 
Am An American Foundation never put on 
a drive for contributions. The small group 
most interested took care of the net expenses. 
And when the invitation came to have the 
story of the first celebration told to the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee, Edward Arnold paid almost 
$5,000 out. of his own pocket for this expense. 

Another Interesting side light is the fact 
that, while Mr. President, or rather Mr, 
Arnold, was in Washington, MGM called him 
back to Hollywood for retakes on the ending 
of his latest picture. For the first time In 
his life Mr. Arnold traveled by plane and 
then later returned to Washington by train. 
Incidentally, when that picture finally was 
released the original version was used. 

In giving the history of I Am An American 
Day I should also pay tribute to Mr. Manny 
Strauss, genius of publicity and public rela¬ 
tions, who showed Hollywood a thing or two 
about making news in the early stages of this 
celebration. Uncle Ben has told me many 
times that he stands at salute to Emm Ess. 

Uncle Ben has told me also how deeply in¬ 
debted he is to Capt. Watson B. Miller, ex¬ 
ecutive assistant to the national commander 
of the American Legion, for assistance to him 
and Edward Arnold in guiding them through 
the mysteries of Capitol Hill. 

Uncle Ben has an album called Book of 
Good Neighbors which has many interesting 
photographs of I Am an American events. 
Especially Interesting to me was one showing 
the page boys of the House and Senate 
gathered In the Senate reception room with 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley, 
Minority Leader Charles R. McNary, and Con¬ 
gressman Harry R. Sheppard, who represent¬ 
ed the House of Representatives. The expres¬ 
sions on the faces of these page boys as they 
staged a miniature I Am an American cele¬ 
bration was truly something for the book. 

The first network stories about I Am An 
American Day, even before it became na¬ 
tional, were told on News and Views by John 
B. Hughes and by George Jessel. 

I Am An American Day is America's day 
of redcdication. How fortunate we are to 
have the privilege of saying, “I am an Ameri¬ 
can.” 


Time To Think and Not Throw Words 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OP WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial comment by 
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Paul Calvin Payne which appeared In 
the Presbyterian Life, Philadelphia. Pa., 
on May 12, 1951: 

Time To Think and Not Throw Words 
Out of the suffering of World Wax I came 
these lines: 

**Now you who live must do 
A harder thing than dying Is, 

For you must think 

And ghosts will drive you on.** 

It Is calamitous that decisions on which 
the future of America and the world depend 
are being approached In an atmosphere 
dangerously charged with emotion. Emo¬ 
tional thinking Is never clear thinking. As 
Nehru put It, In an Interview with Norman 
Cousins, "People hardly think nowadays. 
They throw words at each other.’* 

In an atmosphere supercharged with such 
emotional tensions. General MacArthur, at 
the time of this writing, has Just given his 
notable address before the American Con¬ 
gress. Reactions are pouring In by radio and 
press. As one newspaper put It, "He spoke, 
as he emphasized, not as advocate of any 
partisan cause, nor as one pursuing political 
aspirations, but as an American who is try¬ 
ing to serve his country.'* 

What is all important now Is that the 
Issues which he presented be freely discussed 
and that differing points of view be offered, 
as General MacArthur himself said, "without 
rancor nor bitterness.*’ 

It Is especially Important that they be dis¬ 
cussed within the church, by thoughtful 
Christians whose views differ. To rule out 
such discussion, or to slap it down by label¬ 
ing as pinks, fellow tra^.elers, or Commu¬ 
nists. those whose opinions differ from our 
own is to leave the discussion entirely to 
secular Interests, who, through radio and 
press, are currently discussing them with ap¬ 
palling rancor and bitterness and recrimina¬ 
tion. It Is asking too much to ezpect wisdom 
or truth to emerge from such an atmosphere. 
Under these conditions people don’t think; 
they throw words at each other. 

If there is any hope of clearing the air. It 
rests In the readiness of persons committed 
to the Christian way of life to discuss these 
highly charged Issues In the full exercise of 
Christian charity toward others who hold 
opposing views. Wo are united In our op¬ 
position to the Kremlin and all its works. 
We want no port of It. Let us not then Join 
In the service of Moscow by allowing our¬ 
selves to be dlvldec: Into opposing camps 
because of our differences—at the moment, 
over the methods by which Communist ag¬ 
gressions can be checked. Above all, let us 
avoid as the plague the temptation to vitu¬ 
peration, for such practice precludes all pos¬ 
sibility of any intelligent lacing of vital 
Issues. 

These Issues far transcend personalities, 
and it Is a positive disservice to stoop to 
attribute sordid motives to the President or 
to General MacArthur. 

The general does not go along with those 
who have been urging that we "cut our 
losses and get out of Korea." He differs "from 
those who would ‘scuttle’ Europe by with¬ 
holding troops and retreating to the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and a few outlying bases.** 
This does not mean that there are not 
profound differences between General Mac¬ 
Arthur and the administration, but the 
speech before Congress reduced them to 
"differences regarding the means of giving 
effect to principles on which there Is agree¬ 
ment." 

These differences raise two questions: 1. 
How deeply should we become Involved in 
military commitment In Asia? 2. What 
would be the consequences of our taking 
unilateral military action, contrary to the 
expressed Judgment In the United Nations? 

On the first point General MacArthur does 
not believe that bombing Manchuria would 


bring Russia Into the war. or that Increasing 
our military commitments In Asia would 
weaken our position In Europe. He charac¬ 
terizes such Judgments as "defeatism" and 
continues. "If a potential enemy can divide 
his strength on two fronts, it is tor us to 
counter his efforts." He is careful to say, 
however, "The Soviet will not necessarily 
mesh Its actions with our moves." Russia, 
however. Is bound by treaty to declare war 
on any nation attacking China. Also, the 
general did not think China would Invade 
Korea last fall, In spite of the ominous mass¬ 
ing of Chinese forces north of the Yalu. 

There Is no evidence that military authori¬ 
ties are convinced that we can, as of today, 
defend Europe if it is attacked. If the bitter 
choice were necessary, Russian occupancy of 
the Ruhr would pose a far greater Immediate 
danger to us than continued Communist 
domination of China. Russia is not now 
committed on any front. She has complete 
freedom of action, while we are restricted 
In proportion to our commitments in Korea. 
The question as to whether Indefinite stale¬ 
mate In Korea Is the ofily alternative to 
world war III Is one which no one can 
answer. Nevertheless. If we label as appease¬ 
ment all efforts to effect any kind of a com¬ 
promise settlement, we are dangerously near 
the assumption that, unless all settlements 
with the Communists can go our way, we 
are prepared to embark on a third world 
war. 

As to the second question at issue, the pol¬ 
icy as of today Indicates that the bombing of 
Manchuria would be opposed by all our 
friends and allies in the United Nations, and 
would offer to that body the choice of dis¬ 
ruption or surrender to American domina¬ 
tion. In either case the result would be ca¬ 
lamitous. If It brought on war with Russia, 
we would find ourselves In a confilct In which 
we had alienated the sympathies of the rest 
of the world. The greatest political victory 
the Kremlin could win would be thus to break 
up the United Nations and isolate the United 
States. We dare not let our sense of power 
betray us Into the illusion of omniscience. 
We must respect the Judgment and feelings 
of the other free nations of the world. In a 
struggle where power Is so evenly divided, 
our ability to do this may well spell the 
difference between ultimate victory and 
defeat. 


Wait for All the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

or MXSBOTTRI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted me, I 
Include an interesting editorial from the 
Tampa Morning Tribune. Tampa, Fla., 
of May 4: 

Wait for All the Pacts 

Those Americans who are sincerely de¬ 
sirous of obtaining all the facts regarding 
our broad policy and military strategy in 
Korea, China, snd the rest of the Far EasS 
will not Jump to hasty conclusions Just be¬ 
cause General MacArthur testified yester¬ 
day. They will remember that General Mar¬ 
shall. members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and other witnesses will appear before ths 
Senators. 

Moreover, they should set down some of 
yesterday’s statements and predictions 
alongside other recent statements and hap¬ 
penings. *rake this matter of the Wake 
Island conference. 


According to the report Just released. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur told President Truman and 
other conferees that he saw little chance of 
Red Chinese Intervention in Korea. He be¬ 
lieved only about 60,000 or 60.000 Chinese 
could cross the Yalu River, and If they tried 
to attack toward Pyongyang, he thought they 
would be slaughtered. ’There was talk of 
getting troops back to Japan by Christmas, 

We know, of course, that the general was 
wrong. The troops didn’t get back to Japan 
at Christmas, and a lot more than 60,000 
Chinese Communists have crossed the Yalu 
River, as our men fighting bitterly at the 
front today can testify. 

Yet General MacArthur Is now quoted as 
saying that the Wake Island reports have 
**Just about as much bearing on the problem 
of Korea today as would a report on the mili¬ 
tary operations of Bunker Hill." And his 
aide, MaJ. Gen. Courtney Whitney, has pre¬ 
sented the statement that the question of 
Chinese intervention was basically a politi¬ 
cal one and quite beyond the reach of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s military intelligence. 

These statements prompt several signifi¬ 
cant questions: If Chinese intervention In 
Korea was basically a political question. Is 
not the question of Russian Intervention in 
case of Manchurian bombing and a second 
front on the Chinese mainland even more 
basic politically? 

If he should not have been expected to pass 
on Chinese intentions, why should his pre¬ 
dictions now about Russian intentions be 
classified by Republicans as authoritative? 

If his intelligence officers were so handi¬ 
capped In getting Information about the 
Chinese Communists, how Is it possible for 
the general to be so positive about conditions 
on the Trans-Siberian Railroad and Russia’s 
Inability to "launch any predatory attack 
from the Asiatic Continent?" 

We would also remind all the people that 
some of General MacArthur’s more energetic 
and emotional friends are trying to work 
both sides of the street. They say he Is both 
a great soldier—as he Is—and a supreme au¬ 
thority on minds and methods in the Par 
East. 

But they also say that if political calcula¬ 
tions in his statements go wrong, he is not 
to be held accountable, for he Is a military 
expert. 

The point Is that we cannot have It both 
ways. If the general, in addition to being a 
wise military leader, is presented as an au¬ 
thority on International politics In AfIh, he 
cannot be relieved of responsibility when hls 
Judgment Is proved to be wrong, as in the 
case of Communist China. That Is why we 
say thoughtful Americans must wait for all 
the facts and information before deciding 
what is the best course to pursue in the 
Far East. 


Second Ginnecticnt March 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 

OP CONNECnCTJT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

I Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
Include a most Interesting and varied 
history concerning the famous Connec- 
icut Second Regiment March. It is 
taken from the May issue of the Con¬ 
necticut Guardsman which Is published 
monthly by the Information Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Department. 
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State Armory. Hartford. It is the official 
publication of the Connecticut Military 
Department headed by the Adjutant 
General. MaJ. Oen. Frederick O. Reincke, 
and its editor is MaJ. Earl C. Branniff. 

As the article outlines, there are two 
versions about the origin of the march, 
the first being of more direct concern to 
Connecticut, and the second implies a 
condition precedent in order to attend 
a Presidential inauguration in Washing¬ 
ton. The article follows: 

SSCOND CONNXCTXCUT MABCH HA8 INTXBISTINCI. 

Vakxxd Hxstobt 

The curiosity of a Virginia newspaperman 
resulted In considerable research and finally 
a good deal of Information on the famous 
Second Connecticut March. The stirring 
march, ever the outstanding favorite of Con¬ 
necticut military and other bands, also is 
associated with the State. Likewise it has 
become a popular theme song for several 
radio programs originating in Connecticut. 
During the course of the research it also was 
learned that the music was set to words and 
was adopted by some high schools as their 
school song. 

Miss Marjorie E. Case, at the Connecticut 
State Library, found most of the pertinent 
Information about the march and in relaying 
the information still further light was 
thrown on the famous musical melody be¬ 
fore the report was forwarded to Virginia. 

The march was composed by D. W. Reeves 
and copyrighted in 1877. A copy in the 
library contained a large picture of a mili¬ 
tary leader on the outside cover. At first It 
was thouhgt that the picture was that of 
the composer and leader of the American 
band In Providence, R. I. It was learned 
that he was one of the most outstanding if 
not the outstanding band leader of his time. 

DEDICATED TO SECOND 

The picture on the cover, It was later 
learned, was that of Col. Stephen R. Smith, 
then commander of the Second Connecticut 
Regiment, Connecticut National Guard. He 
was a New Haven man who died in 1889 at 
the age of 63 after having served as adju¬ 
tant general of the State. The march was 
dedicated to **ColoneI Smith and the men of 
the Second Connecticut Regiment.” 

Information available at the State library 
Indicated that the Second Connecticut Regi¬ 
ment was a fine military organization in 
those days and had an excellent band; mem¬ 
bers traveled around to many eastern cities 
where they drilled and paraded. It also was 
indicated that the unit also was well known 
outside of Connecticut. 

The militia brigade of four regiments, in¬ 
cluding the second, spent a week in en¬ 
campment at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in September 1876 and from 
news accounts made quite an Impression 
there. Among other excursions of the Sec¬ 
ond Regiment was one to Boston and Provi¬ 
dence in June 1878. It was the opinion of 
researchers that the march may have been 
written for the centennial appearance for 
the anticipated trip to Boston and Provi¬ 
dence. 

PXCTX7BE DISPLAYED 

Warrant Officer Anthony R. Teta, band¬ 
master of the One Hundred and Second Army 
Band at New Haven, agreed with the date and 
name of composer and furnished the infor¬ 
mation that a large picture of Band Leader 
Reeves is on display in the bandroom at New 
Haven and is the source of a good deal of 
Interest on the part of visitors to the room. 

Mr. Teta would not disagree with the con¬ 
clusion reached as regards the occasion of 
composing the march, but said that he was 
inclined to go along with another version 
of the origin of the famous piece of martial 


music. Mr. Teta said that the other version 
was to the effect that after a presidential 
election it was the desire of Colonel Smith 
and members of the regiment to march in 
the Inaugural parade in Washington. The 
authority to go to Washington was on one 
condition and it was that Mr. Reeves would 
compose an original and stirring march to 
be played in the parade. 

LITTLE TIME 

When the condition was made known to 
Mr. Reeves he had little time left, but ac¬ 
cording to the same version of the origin, 
he supposedly sat down, went to work and 
completed the piece within a week’s time. 

The election in 1877 was that of Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, following the 8 years of U. 8. 
Grant. So that version could not refer to 
the Hayes inauguration as the march was 
popular in 1876. It is doubtful that It could 
have referred to the inauguration of Grant, 
because a casual reading of the history of 
the New Haven Grays shows no mention of 
a trip to Washington although there is an 
account of an excursion to Washington about 
that time. 

AT CENTENNIAL 

The Gray’s publication throws some more 
light on the subject but not conclusively 
enough. Included in its pages, however, is 
mention that the New Haven Grays sought 
and eventually was given the right to repre¬ 
sent Connecticut at the Centennial Exposi¬ 
tion in Philadelphia and was led by the 
American Band with Reeves as bandmaster, 
so It is possible that the right to represent 
the State may have resulted In the condi¬ 
tion of the march. 

The New Haven Palladium of Prlday, Sep¬ 
tember 1,1876. in describing the departure of 
the main body for Philadelphia, told of 
marching through the streets of New Haven 
to the railroad station. It was in connec¬ 
tion with this event that the Second Con¬ 
necticut March was first mentioned in the 
volume of the Gray’s History. The Palladium 
story Included the following in the parade 
description: “The streets were filled with 
friends of the regiment who waved adieu to 
the departing soldiers. The American Band 
played the Second Connecticut March 
which is growing very popular.” 

WOKDS PUBLISHED 

In addition to being an outstanding super¬ 
visor and teacher of music in the Hartford 
public schools, the late Ralph L. Baldwin 
assembled a group of classical selections for 
use of high school choruses and glee clubs. 
To stimulate Interest in arias, he frequently 
changed words to produce a lighter and more 
popular appeal among high school students. 
Included In the volume in use over 25 years 
ago was a stirring version of the Second 
Connecticut March. It apparently was 
popular with students because some in Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts adopted the 
number as a school march for use at foot¬ 
ball games. Some schools used the published 
words without reference to the particular 
school In much the same fashion that the 
West Point cadets unofficially adopted the 
Sons of Toll and Danger for a contempo¬ 
rary operetta. 

While there may be some vagueness as re¬ 
gards some phases of the history of the 
Second Connecticut March torch bearing 
members and ex-members of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Second Regiment who maintained 
that the Second Connecticut is the second 
oldest regiment in the world, second only to 
the Coldstream Guards. The History of 
the Grays however, is a little more modest 
on the subject reporting in connection with 
Its arrival in Philadelphia that It was **one 
of the oldest regiments of the Centennial 
Legion.** Organized In 1816, the Second 
Regiment continued as such until it Joined 
other troops in the Civil War. In 1865, when 


the Connecticut Militia was reorganized, the 
unit continued as such until 1917 in World 
War I when it was redesignated the One Hun¬ 
dred and Second. During the war it was split 
to form the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
and One Hundred and Seventieth Regiments. 
The One Hundred and Seventieth ^as re¬ 
designated the One Hundred and Second in 
1924 and continues as such today as a part 
of the Forty-third Division. 


Rent Control nt Oak Ridge 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include a copy of a bill which I have 
today introduced in the House to amend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 so as 
to provide for control of rent charged by 
the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. We have all heard of the 
parent who told his son, “Do not do as I 
do: do as I tell you to do.’* 

It seems to me that this admonition 
describes the attitude of the sovereign 
toward Government-owned housing 
which the Government and various 
agencies thereof rent to citizens 
throughout the United States. I see no 
Justification for rent control applying 
to property owned by taxpaying citizens 
of the Nation and not applying with 
equal force to the Government Itself. 
Since Oak Ridge is located In the dis¬ 
trict which I have the honor of repre¬ 
senting, and since the rents were in¬ 
creased 10 percent there about a year ago 
and now a new 28-percent increase has 
been announced, I feel that the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947 and any substitute 
therefor should apply to all Govern¬ 
ment-owned rental property and espe¬ 
cially at Oak Ridge. There should be 
outside independent appraisal and de¬ 
termination of what constitutes fair 
rental on these Government-owned 
rental properties and that the usual ele¬ 
ments which are applied in determining 
fair rentals and fair return on invest¬ 
ment together with the purposes for 
which these Government units were built 
should all be taken into account. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
the following bill: 

A bill to amend the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 so as to provide for control of 
rents charged by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission for housing accommodations at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Be it enacted, etc., ’That section 204 (I) (1) 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1047 (50 
U. S. C. App. sec. 1894 (1) (1) Is amended 
by adding after the first sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: 

“The Housing Expediter shall by regula¬ 
tion or order establish maximum rents for 
all housing accommodations in the vicinity 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., which are owned by 
the United States and rented or offered for 
rent by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
Its employees.” 
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Straiboarf Seeks a Uttk With Washingtott 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

or 

EGN. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSTLVAlfZA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Anne 0*Hare McCormick from the New 
York Times of May 14. 1951: 

STEASsbORa SSCKS A LlMK WZTM WASHINGTON 

(By Anne O'Bare McCormick) 

Tlie old town of Strasbourg has taken on 
a new animation since it became the capital 
of the Council of Europe. 2 years ago. It Is 
a border city; the bridge over the Rhine con¬ 
nects Prance and Germany and the German 
landrcape on the other side is dominated by 
the Incongruously lacy spires of the massive 
red cathedral. Strasbourg is like the cathe¬ 
dral—a sober. soUd place with an overlay of 
lightness. 

But Strasbourg Is no longer Just a city on 
a contested frontier. It Is a city looking be¬ 
yond frontiers, a pioneer In a political 
wlldeme..8. The eighteenth-century archi¬ 
tecture still dominates, despite the modern 
buildings erected to replace the battered 
shells left by the war—Marshall plan houses, 
they are called—or to accommodate the 
European Parliament, but the eighteenth 
century, heyday of dukedoms, principalities, 
and little states, is deader in Strasbourg than 
anywhere else in Europe. So is the Pranco- 
Oerman conflict. Too little stress had been 
laid on the fact that It was on this bitter 
boundary, within the month, that West Ger¬ 
many was received Into the oouncU and the 
Schuman plan was endorsed by an 80-to-7 
vote. It may be said that the famous Stras¬ 
bourg clock is the first on the Ckjntlnent to 
tell the new time. 

THE GOAL OF THE MOVEMENT 

8o far, to be sure, the Assembly Is more 
a symbol than a real force. In 2 years it 
has merely turned an idea Into an organiza¬ 
tion. and this organization is without power 
to legislate or make policy. It cannot take 
practical steps to bring about the unity it 
seeks. At the current session It even took a 
step backward by shelving the plan for fed¬ 
eration in deference to British opposition 
to any surrender of sovereignty. A federal 
union, on the pattern of the American Union 
but looser and more limited in scope, is the 
goal set for the European movement by con¬ 
tinental leaders like Paul Reynaud, Paul- 
Rexiri Spaak, and Andr6 Philip. 

There Is a great grass-roots feeling ftir 
unity, and the plan will not be given up. 
Much has to be done, however, before It can 
be achieved, and If the members of the 
assembly concentrate meantime on concrete 
measures to break down barriers and develop 
broad lines of common policy, national fron¬ 
tiers will be leveled by degrees, without 
frontal attack. In fact, they are being 
leveled. The enormous difficulties In the 
way of the Benelux free trade area, for in¬ 
stance. are far from being surmounted, but 
nobody in Belgium, Holland, or Luxemburg 
Is now willing to go back to the former 
system. 

The three countries In the pool have dis¬ 
covered that their trading and bargaining 
position Is much better as one unit than as 
three. Instead of losing they have gained 
economic power. The Schuman plan faoea 
even greater difficulties, but in the long run- 
assuming it has a long run—^the rewards on 
the economic side a' '>ne will more than com¬ 
pensate for the sacrifices. 


On the political side, of course, even as an 
Idea the project Is like a gust of fresh air 
in a closed room. The same may be said of 
the Council of Europe. Obviously It attempts 
too much, falls Into the habit of old parlia¬ 
ments In being too dlflute and too talkative. 
It discusses forming a European army when 
It Is clear that nothing can be done about 
it v;hJle the western powers are hard pressed 
to fulfill their obligation to provide forces for 
the Atlantic Treaty army. And it falls to 
come to grips with problems It might exert 
pressure on governments to deal with. One 
of these is the urgently dangerous problem 
of the refugee and deportees, piling up in 
Germany like an ammunition dump waiting 
to go cff. 

Nevertheless Strasbourg expresses an Im¬ 
pulse that cannot be brushed aside. No one 
should discount the power of symbols. The 
arguments that echo In the Council of Europe 
today don’t get far In practical terms, but at 
least they are on a new them; they drown 
out the stale disputes of yesterday. For the 
first time In a century, the scarred old border 
city Is talking about the Rhine as a bridge 
instead of a dividing line. 

AN INVITATION TO CONOBESB 

And in tabling the idea of federation for a 
while the assembly is growing more rather 
than less ambitious. Saturday, by a unani¬ 
mous vote, it invited Members of the United 
States Congress to attend the fall session. 
The speeches for the resolution acknowl¬ 
edged the moral 8upp<»t this country has 
given to European union and the resolution 
itself stressed the advantages of a public dis¬ 
cussion of their common problems and dan¬ 
gers between the Representatives of Congress 
and the European assembly. This is a new 
Idea and certainly has its points as a means 
of clearing up the misunderstandings that 
befog the international atmosphere. 

But probably another reason Is behind the 
desire to forge a link between Strasbourg and 
Washington. The feeling is common among 
continental leaders that Britain is literally 
behind the times in standing against or 
apart from the currents that run toward 
new forms of political cooperation and larger 
economic mergers, and beyond that lies the 
belief that Britain will not Join Europe be¬ 
cause she fears that it will weaken her ties 
not only to the Commonwealth but to the 
United States; therefore linking the Council 
of Europe to the United States is one way of 
drawing Britain into the circle. Further¬ 
more—and this is the decisive reason—as 
soon as the nations of Western Europe begin 
to think seriously of unity they realize that 
their union is not big enough. The men 
of Strasbourg are feeling their way to be¬ 
coming a part of an AtlanUc union. 


LegwUtioa Affectug the Postal Senrko 


ESTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM H. AYRES 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Blr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following speech of Hon. 
PhANK T. Bow, of Ohio, delivered before 
the northeast Ohio district, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, Wooster, 
Ohio, May 12, 1951: 

It Is a pleasure to speak to members of a 
group that plays as large a part In the lives 
of all the people as do the postal workers. 


Receiving mail la one of the things In'life 
that we look forward to with keen anticipa¬ 
tion. I am sure all of you who have deliver¬ 
ed mail to the homes of the cities in this area 
have seen this anticipation. You have seen 
It in the face of a boy who runs to meet you, 
eagerly hoping his Hopalong Cassidy genuine 
pearl-handled revolver is in your bag. You 
have seen it In the quiet hope of the retired 
worker who is expecting his monthly check, 
or the mother hoping for a letter from Korea. 
You have all expcrlenc 2 d the enthusiasm with 
which you are greeted when that gun, check 
or letter does arrive. I hope all of you have 
found satisfaction in that enthusiasm, for 
each of us must receive something from his 
Job bsjLldes his pay. 

There Is no group of Federal employees as 
old in point of service to our Nation as the 
United States postal workers. There Is no 
group of employees In or out of the Federal 
service who can Justifiably point with greater 
pride to their record of steadfast, loyal, and 
efficient service to the Nation. 

Yours Is a history much older than tliat of 
the Federal Government Itself, for your serv¬ 
ice existed before the Federal Constitution 
was adopted. The Post O/fice Department 
can trace its history back more than 2:o 
years to the day In 1737 when Benjamin 
Franklin was appointed postmaster at Phil¬ 
adelphia. Some years later, In 1768, be ac¬ 
quired the lofty tlUe. “Co-Deputy Postmaster 
General of the British Colonies in North 
America.” 

What Is more Important to us today, how¬ 
ever, Is the fact that on July 28. 1775, Frank¬ 
lin became our first Postmaster General and 
went on to lay much of the foundation for 
the development of the present United States 
postal system. 

In this development over the past half 
century the National Association of Letter 
Carriers has played a prominent and Im¬ 
portant part. In my opinion, the value of 
your service to our postal system and to our 
Nation cannot be overemphasized. Since the 
founding of the association in Milwaukee in 
August of 1889, you have had twin objectives, 
namely, service to the American people, and 
service to your members. These objectives 
cannot be separated. They are Intimately In¬ 
tertwined and In serving one you must also 
serve the other. 

During the 62 years since the founding of 
your association, very few of your achieve¬ 
ments have come easily. One of the first 
major tasks that the new organla^itlon faced 
was to secure compliance with the eight-hour 
law for postal woikers which Congress had 
passed in 1888. Strange as it may seem In 
1861, It was actually necessary to resort to 
court action to compel the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment to grant the letter carriers their rights 
under the 1888 statute. That the founders of 
the association had the courage and the de¬ 
termination to assert these rights Is a tribute 
to their far-sightedness and to the firmness 
of their purpose to build an organization 
that could attain the legitimate goals of the 
postal workers. 

During the period from 1889 to 1921, your 
association time and again was forced to 
overcome the determined opposition of hos¬ 
tile Postmasters General, gag rules which 
prohibited not only yourselves but all Federal 
employees from direct contact with Congiess 
through their duly elected representatives, 
as well as other formidable obstacles. That 
the association was successful In the long 
run Is illustrated by the fact that In 1912, the 
Ll 03 rd-La Follette Act, the Magna Carta of 
postal organiaatlons, was approved. 

Since 1921. however, when WIU Hays be¬ 
came Warren G. Harding’s first Postmaster 
Gteneral, the men who have held this Cabinet 
position have had a uniformly friendly atti¬ 
tude toward National Association of Letter 
Carriers. Since 1921. the Influence and pres¬ 
tige of your organlaatton has steadily in¬ 
creased. The realization of the need for high 
morale among post-office employees and that 
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the administration of the Department calls 
for teamwork on the part of everyone seems 
to have become an established pattern dur¬ 
ing the 30 years since Will Hays set out to 
correct the shortcomings in employee-De- 
partment relationships in the Post Office. 

I want to discuss with you this evening 
some of the bills now before either the House 
or the Senate which are of interest both to 
the association and to you as Individuals. I 
say *‘some of the bills" because up to now 
at least 50 have been Introduced In the 
nighty-second Congress which certainly are 
of some interest to either yourselves indi¬ 
vidually or to your association as a whole. 
In the time we have this evening, It would 
be impossible to consider the provisions of 
50 bills, as you well know, but we can and 
should consider briefly the provisions of the 
more important ones now before Congress. 

H. R. 244 and similar bills give all em¬ 
ployees In the postal service who are six 
grades or more below the top automatic 
grade in their class a $600 annual Increase In 
salary. Those employees who are less than 
six grades below the top automatic grade 
In their class will receive a $100 Increase for 
each grade they are below the top automatic 
grade. In addition, all employees will re¬ 
ceive a 17-percent increase of their new sal¬ 
ary rate. 

In the case of clerks or carriers (the larg¬ 
est group of postal employees, numbering 
about 800,000). there are presently 11 auto¬ 
matic grades representing a $100 Increase 
each, and clerks and carriers progress to the 
next higher grade each year. These grades 
are reduced to five under H. R. 244. The new 
salary grades would correspond In salary to 
the present salary grades of 7, 8. 9,10, and 11, 
plus the 17-percent Increase. Clerks or car¬ 
riers now in grades below grade five will go to 
the new grade of the same number, which, 
under the new schedule, will be $600 higher 
than at present. Those In grades 6 to 11 will 
be placed in the new grade 5, which salary Is 
the same as the present grade 11. 

A clerk or carrier who today enters the 
service as a substitute at $2,670 a year would, 
under the bill, enter the service at $3,825.90. 
Clerks or carriers In grades 1 through 4 
would thus receive an Increase of $600 plus 
17 percent. Clerks and carriers In the new 
grade 5 would receive an Increase of 17 
percent. 

Next come H. R. 337 and S. 190. These 
similar bills revoke the controversial order 
of the Postmaster General published April 
18. 1950, curtailing delivery and other postal 
services. 

There are 13 bills similar to H. R. 337 and 

S. 190. 

In the field of retirement legislation, two 
bills have been introduced which amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to increase 
annuities of retired employees by 33*73 per¬ 
cent of the annuity they are now receiving, 
or by $500 annually, whichever amount is 
smaller. These bills are H. B. 233 and S. 926, 
and of course are of most interest to postal 
workers who have already retired. 

Another bill on retirement legislation, and 
perhaps the most important I shall mention 
this evening, is S. 995. Its provisions are 
quite technical. 

First, it Increases the annuities of all em¬ 
ployees on the retired rolls by $120 plus $12 
for each two full months that have passed 
since the annuity began and the date S. 995 
goes Into effect If It becomes law. How¬ 
ever, the total Increase cannot be more than 
$360 and the total yearly annuity cannot 
exceed $2,400. This means that any retired 
employee who has retired zy^ years would 
be entitled to the full Increase, provided 
his annuity remained within the $2,400 limit. 

Second. S. 095 Increases the annuities of 
survivors by $120 and the annuities of chil¬ 
dren, In the case where there is one child, 
to $720. When there are more than one, 
the amount cannot exceed $1,449. 


These first two provisions refer to employ¬ 
ees who have already retired. 

As to those who retire In the future, 8. 
906 sets up a new formula for computing 
the amount of the annuity. This new for¬ 
mula provides for 1 percent of the highest 
5-year average salary plus $30 multiplied by 
the number of years of service. The present 
law provides for 1 percent plus $25. 

Next. 8. 995 increases the annuity for 
children by providing a minimum of $750. 
but in no case shall the total annuity, where 
there are several children, be more than 40 
percent of the employee's average salary. 

S. 905 has an Important disability provi¬ 
sion. An employee who retires on disability 
would receive either the amount of annuity 
provided under the regular formula, if that 
amount Is greater, or an amount equal to 
either 40 percent of his average salary or 
the sum obtained by increasing the total 
service of the employee to the number of 
years he would have had if the date of sep¬ 
aration was at age 60, whichever is the lesser 
amount. 

8. 905 makes a number of other changes 
In the present law. for example, lowering 
the optional retirement age from 62 to 60 
after 15 but less than 30 years of service. 

As I said previously, the provisions of 8. 
095 are complicated. Nevertheless. It should 
be of Interest to each of you because if 
passed, the provisions of the retirement law 
would be greatly llberallaed. 

Another bill of great interest to those of 
you who wear uniforms is H. R. 179. It pro¬ 
vides an allowance of $100 annually to each 
Federal employee required to wear uniforms 
whenever It Is impracticable for his agency 
to furnish them. The agency Is also required 
to be responsible for the cleaning and re¬ 
pair of uniforms, but If this is Impracticable, 
the employee would be given an additional 
$25 annually. 

There are four bills whose provisions are 
similar to those of H. R. 179. 

Two bills of great interest to all postal 
employees are H. R. 243 and 8. 411. They 
provide 26 days annual leave instead of the 
15 you now have, and 15 days sick leave In¬ 
stead of the 10 you now receive. 

A bill which Is of primary Interest to the 
association Is H. R. 671. It provides for the 
recognition of the right of officers and repre¬ 
sentatives of Government employees' na¬ 
tional organizations representing a majority 
of the employees of a department, agency, 
or subdivision, to present employee griev¬ 
ances, to confer with administrative officers 
on matters of policy affecting working con¬ 
ditions, to solicit membership, collect dues, 
and so on. 

Another bill, H. R. 1363, establishes a 
minimum space requirement for post-office 
stations operated In any building leased by 
the United States. 

Lastly, two bills of great Importance to 
every civil servant of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment ore H. R. 418 and S. 412. Both 
these bills provide for optional retirement 
after 30 years of service. 

Just before leaving Washington I discussed 
some of these matters with Congressman Ed 
Rees of Kansas, who Is the ranking Repub¬ 
lican member of the committee having this 
legislation under consideration. I think you 
all know Eo Rees to be a real friend of the 
postal workers for Bill Dougherty said nut 
long ago to a group in Washington, "More 
benefits were received by postal workers dur¬ 
ing the Republican Eightieth Congress under 
the leadership of Ed Rees than at any other 
time In the history of this country." 

I asked Mr. Rees why we had not had 
some action on some of these pending bills 
in the committee. He told me that al¬ 
though the scheduling of the bills was up 
to the chairman of the committee, who Is a 
member of the majority party, but never¬ 
theless, it is the custom that such bills are 
considered after consultation with members 


of the Post Office Department, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He told me that the Bureau of the Budget 
has not yet acted upon the requests. I think 
you know as well as I do that the Bureau of 
the Budget is the right arm of the Presi¬ 
dent and very much under his cont’ ol. So 
you can see that the delay, at least until 
this time, is not the responsibility of the 
Congress but that of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

To sum up briefly this discussion of bills 
of interest to postal employees, we have: 

1. Bills to raise the pay of postal em¬ 
ployees. 

2. Bills revoking the Postmaster General's 
order of April 18. 1950, curtailing service. 

3. Bills to increase the annuities of former 
postal employees now retired. 

4. 8. 995, greatly liberalizing the present 
provisions of the retirement law. 

5. Bills providing uniforms for postal em¬ 
ployees. 

6. Bills providing equality in leave pro¬ 
visions with other Government employees. 

7. H. R. 571, providing for organization 
recognition. 

8. H. R. 1353, providing for minimum- 
space requirements. 

9. Bills providing for optional retirement 
after 30 years of service. 

In principle, I feel I can support these bills, 
which will, in my opinion, greatly benefit a 
very worthy group of loyal Government 
employees. 

In Its efforts to Improve the lot of its in¬ 
dividual members, the National Association 
of Letter Carriers lo doing an excellent Job, 
not only In the field of fostering legislation, 
but In what I shall call the benevolent field 
as well. I commend you for your efforts. 
Your mutual benefit association, your sick 
benefit association, and your hospltall 2 uition 
plan are all concrete evidence of your de¬ 
termination to be a fraternal as well as an 
occupational organization. An even more 
outstanding proof of the fraternal aspect of 
your organization Is the fact that your total 
of 103,000 members In every State In the 
Union, In Hawaii and Puerto Rico, is greater 
than the sum total of regular, letter cairlers 
In the United States. That is a very g^reat 
tribute to any organization. You have every 
right to be proud of It. 

As you well know, an organization can 
only be as strong as its members are deter¬ 
mined It shall be. As I mentioned previ¬ 
ously, the fundamental purposes of your or¬ 
ganization, as laid down in your constitu¬ 
tion, are to represent the letter carriers and 
to improve the caliber of the postal service. 
To achieve these objectives, let me urge you 
to give your association strong, loyal, and 
continual support. It was founded on high 
Ideals. Its accomplishments are many. It 
merits your faith, your pride, your devotion. 

I, personally, feel that the Post Office De¬ 
partment—and that, of course, means you 
who are here before me—is doing a remark¬ 
able Job under the pressure of constantly 
increasing mall volume. We are all well ac¬ 
quainted with the story of the almost leg¬ 
endary Pony Express which operated between 
St, Joseph, Mo., and California during a 16- 
month period beginning April 3, 1860. The 
Pony Express established for all time the 
tradition that "the mail must go through." 
The express was succeeded by the railroad 
and the railroad has been supplemented by 
the motor truck and the airplane. Even 
with all the changes In our civilization, with 
all our scientific advances, this tradition of 
the Pony Express still Is an Integral part of 
the Post Office. This standard of service has 
been set over the years, not by the admin¬ 
istration in power, not by the Postmaster 
General, but by the employees of the Post 
Office themselves. You may well be proud 
of that standard and of your accomplish¬ 
ments achieved under It. 
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TIM Aasimiftrjr of Itrad at aa 
Indcpoadeat Slate 

samcNsiON ot remarks 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or 1CA«BACHUSXTTB 

ZN THE HOUSE OF BEPBIfiBMTATIVBS 
Tuesdag^ May 15,1951 

Mr. LANE. Ur. Speaker. Israel ha^ 
been a free nation such a short time, 
but Into those few years it has concen¬ 
trated a caitury of progress. 

Colonialism and feudalism had kept 
the Mid|^e East in bondage for so long 
that life in that area had become just 
a treadmill where generation succeeded 
generation with monotonous sameness. 

It was then that the Jewish peotde. 
flghting to redeem a comer of their na¬ 
tive land for their own use—and as a 
sanctuary in which their persecuted 
brethren from all over the world might 
find peace and opportunity—won their 
Independence. 

From that moment on. the sluggish 
Bast awakened to the fact that the fer¬ 
ment of. freedom was working a modem 
day miracle in the desert, making it 
bloom with hope and effort and achieve¬ 
ment. 

We, as Americans, are proud of the 
remarkable development of Israel which 
is the most promising child bom to 
world deooocracy in recent years. 

At a time when some other peoples 
are surrendlng their birthright of hu¬ 
man independence to a gluttonous state. 
In return for the security that is slavery, 
it is good to see the Jewish people prov¬ 
ing anew that freedom alone can release 
the creative forces in every individual. 

Israel reborn shows the dynamic 
power of the human spirit when it is 
liberated. Here is faith at work. 

As in the United States, we are prone 
to point the material evidence first, as 
the yardstick of development, forgetting 
the freedom of inquiry and the freedom 
of action that inspire true progress. 

The modem city of Tel Aviv, meaning 
Hill of Spring, is the showplace of the 
young Israeli State. In 1909, 66 families 
founded the new neighborhood of Tel 
Aviv on the sand dunes north of Jaffa. 
Today, with the latter Incorporated 
within its boundaries, and nourished by 
the swelling tide of immigration. Tel 
Aviv's population has soared to more 
than 400,000. It Is a new city in every 
sense of the word, with attractive and 
functional apartment buildings for the 
average citiaen that make us ashamed of 
the slums in our own American cities. 

Some westerners are apt to belittlo 
Israers magnificent growth against great 
Odds, overlooking the fact that it was 
deficient in water and wood and virgin 
soil. 

They say it was easy because the Jews 
were one people and united. 

This is not so. In addition to overcom¬ 
ing many economic, political, and natu¬ 
ral obstacles, the new nation had to find 
a modus vivendi that would harmonize 
conflicting social tensions. The people* 
in Israel have come from all corners of 


the world, separate from one another in 
more than fifty different ways. And the 
problem was further ocanpUcated by dif¬ 
ferences In language, background, and 
viewpoint. Scoae of them still suffer 
from the effects of the physical and 
mental persecution to which they were 
subjected in other lands. 

in the United States, we measure 
human progress in terms of development 
from a normal base. In Israel, there 
was the prior need of rehabilitation be¬ 
fore such pro g re ss could be made. That 
the young nation is succeeding in both, 
and at the same time, is double proof of 
Its indomitable spirit. 

The Jewish people have a great cul¬ 
ture, rooted in a brilliant past. But they 
are not content to rest upon the past 
like some civilisations that aged and died 
because they InUlt upon the material 
rather than the eternal vigor of mind 
and spirit. In Israel today they are 
buildi^ with all the physical eagerness 
of youth that also has the wisdom to 
know how to make the things of life serve 
the capacities of the human spirit. This 
is the secret of its liberation. The city 
of Tel Aviv is the expression of it that 
meets the eye. But it is within the homes 
and shops and factories that we see. 
hear. feel, and share the unfolding story 
of individual happiness and fulfillment 
that approximates the goal of brother¬ 
hood. 

The needs of man himself, in relation 
to his changing environment, are being 
given every opportunity In the new so¬ 
ciety that is being created out of a 
wilderness. 

In the United States, we once had a 
wilderness of trees. 

NOW we have a traffic of man-made 


Mt. G^>eaker. further evidence of the 
effectiveness of the Voice of America can 
be found in this news report of how the 
Voice of America reaches behind the iron 
curtain; 

(Ttom the Washington Star of Aprtl 28.1901] 
Twxlvk Amh-IUd Polcs Escapb Ibon CuaTAXK 
XN Ibon Bobsbs 

Batrasaui, Bblozum. April 28.— Broadcatts 
by the Votoa of America and the British 
Br oa d c ast in g Oorp. insptrsd 12 Polish rail 
workers to flee their Communist homeland 
in two stolen locomotives and seek refuge in 
Western Europe, it was learned last night. 

With the help of a forged ooUectlve pass¬ 
port. the freedom-lovtng 12 broke through 
the iron curtain and made a 17-day Journey 
across Oermany to Courtrai. Belgium. Not 
even the Busalan border guards in East Oer¬ 
many qusstioned their credentials. 

Five of the escapees have been given 
asylum in Belgium. The other seven con¬ 
tinued on to France. 

One of the railroaders. Stanislav Oles. told 
newsmen this version of the esospe: 

Two Belgian-made locomotives broke 
down and Polish ofliclais ordered them sent 
to Belgium for repaUe. Six good Com¬ 
munists were suppoeed to take the engines, 
but the 12 nonconfarmists steamed off in 
their stead. And with the help of their 
forged passport and the connivance of a 
minor railroad oflksial they made their escape 
without being questtoned. 

Oles said he and his friends, several of 
whom had been threatened with arrest for 
their opposition to the Red regime, had 
heard about the free-labor organisations of 
the Western World through Voice of Amer¬ 
ica and BBC broadcasts. 

Oles said some 2.600 Polish railroaders are 
under arrest for antigovernment activity. 
He added: 

“You can imagine how many more are tak¬ 
ing part In the anti-Conununist under¬ 
ground fight In Poland." 


things, which can become instruments 
for good or evil. In proportion to the way 
in which they encourage or retard the 
yearnings of the human ^irit. 

Uncle Sam and young Israel are akin. 

I think we can help one another. 

1951 marks another birthday for the 
youngster, his third and his very own. 
He will be growing up before we know It. 
Time to take him into the family business 
of producing peace and opportunity for 
all the customers in this world. Israel 
will be a good partner in that Job. 

That Is what we are thinking as we 
say: "Happy birthday from our hearts 
to yours.*' 


Twelve Anii-Red Poles Escape bon 
Cnrtaai in Iron Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or FENNSTLVAirU 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPBB8ENTATZVSS 


Ballantine Emergency Disaster Relief Unit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

or comfBcncuT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to have print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Rxcohd an ac¬ 
count of the incorporation of a Ballan¬ 
tine emergency disaster relief unit into 
the civil defense plan, of Hamden, Conn., 
whose authorities immediately pledged 
the equipment to mutual use by neigh¬ 
boring New Haven. 

This pattern, which I am hopeful that 
other private concerns in Connecticut 
will follow, was set through the courtesy 
of the Hamden branch of P. Ballantine 
& Sons, of Newark, of which »Ir. Stan¬ 
hope R Healey is manager. 1 

Each truck contains an emergency unit 
kit consisting of a blanket, a stretcher,^ 
a pickax, shovels, first-aid equipment,^ 


Tuesday. May 15.1951 

lengths of rope, and extension ladders/ 
Mr,' FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under Ten trucks with this equipment are al-J 
leave to extend my remarks In the ? ways on Immediate caU. A "spot con-* 
Rxcou), I Include herewith an article by T voy** available in 10 minutes, consists of j 
ithe Associated Press entitled "Twelve ; six closed route trucks and three super-/ 
*Anti-Red Poles Escape Iron Curtain in visors* coupes, all manned by personnel 


Iron Horses.'* 


experienced in first aid, who will receive 
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additional training in rescue and evacua-* 
tion work. 

A demonstration by a token unit of 
five trucks so equipped and manned was 
held in front of the New Haven City 
Hall on May 2 and showed how the unit 
may serve for evacuation purposes or as 
supply transports, and also how it is 
convertible into mobile kitchens or first- 
aid str.tions. 

The value of this plan lies in the fact 
that it immeasurably strengthens our 
official civil defence preparations with¬ 
out any added expense to Government. 

It solves a specific problem that has 
long vexed civil defense authorities, 
hampered by small budgets that made 
inevitable a shortage of transportation. 
For whether in Hamden, New Haven, or 
elsewhere in my district, authorities 
have found it impractical to provide 
special vehicles for emergency disasters 
that all hope may never happen. 

Acting for Mr. Healey, George Ma¬ 
honey, sales manager, and Paul Mc¬ 
Farland, operator of the truck fleet, 
pledged 50 Ballantine trucks to First 
Selectman Michael J. Whalen, of Ham¬ 
den, for use in event of a major dis¬ 
aster. 

This plan for voluntary cooperation 
with civilian defense efforts was first 
formulated a year ago by Mr. Carl 
Badenhausen, president of Ballantine, 
after the disastrous South Amboy, N. J., 
munitions explosion. 

I am happy also to report that the co¬ 
operation of organized labor in this ges¬ 
ture of cooperation toward our civil de¬ 
fense was pledged by James McGrail, 
president of the local brewery workers, 
and Matthew Ruppolo, head of the local 
teamsters’ union. 

Now it is my constant hope that neces¬ 
sity will never call this emergency dis¬ 
aster unit into use. But it is also my be¬ 
lief that the better wc are prepared, 
against either catastrophe or a potential 
enemy, the less likely it is to strike. 


Mother’s Day, 1951 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, It 
was my privilege and honor to deliver 
the address at the twenty-seventh an¬ 
nual Mothers’ Day ceremonies sponsored 
by the American War Mothers which was 
held at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Amphitheater, Arlington National Ceme¬ 
tery, on Sunday, May 13, 1951. 

The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladles, and gentlemen, the honor of partici¬ 
pating In the twenty-seventh annual Moth¬ 
er’s Day ceremonies sponsored by such a dis¬ 
tinguished organization as the American War 
Mothers Is one of which I am exceedingly 
proud. Your organization reflects the true 
spirit of American motherhood, for you 
symbolize the patriotic service made by the 
mothers of America In freely offering their 
sons and daughters to bear arms, and if 


need be. to die In defense of liberty and 
Justice. 

On this Mother’s Day. Sunday, May 13, 
1951, America salutes you as it pays homage 
to the mothers of our country. 

It is fitting that we set aside one day out 
of each year, as a reminder of the love and 
reverence we owe our mothers, and which in 
truth, we should express every day of our 
lives. 

The name “mother,•• is one of the most 
beautiful expressions In the language of 
mankind, because it embodies the finest per¬ 
sonality on earth. When one mentions the 
name of “Mother,” it calls up all the sweet 
and noble qualities of human life, because 
from her, radiates all the purest and holiest 
aspirations of one’s nature. 

We honor ourselves when we honor our 
mother. We need the inspiration of her un¬ 
selfish spirit. We are all nobler for thinking 
of mother, for paying tribute to her virtues, 
and for remembering her many sacrifices. 
No man or woman can afford to get beyond 
the sway of her gentle spirit, and to keep 
within its Influence, we honor her on Mother’s 
Day. 

In our observance, we pause In the hectic 
struggle of world and personal affairs to eulo¬ 
gize a mother’s love—an Influence far 
stronger for right living—than all the world’s 
philosophies, diplomacy, and wars. 

In 1914. when Congress approved a Joint 
resolution establishing Mother’s Day, It did 
so on the eve of America’s entry Into the 
first of two global wars. Millions in these 
two great conflicts lost their lives, including 
thousands of the flower of American man¬ 
hood. In addition, we expended the re¬ 
sources of our country In oppo.slng the new 
ideologies that challenged the cherished pos¬ 
sessions of all Americans. This challenge is 
still with us and grows more menacing with 
each succeeding day. 

As we pause on this May 13, 1951, to ob¬ 
serve the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
Mother’s Day, we realize only too well, that 
we are living In a confused and bewildered 
world. In Korea, American boys are dying 
dally, while world diplomats tussle with the 
problem of averting a third world war too 
destructive to contemplate. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
Just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached, because the hearts of mankind are 
not yet attuned to the spirit of universal 
love, which is essential If the family of na¬ 
tions expect to dwell In harmony with each 
other. 

History Is replete, with the experiences of 
nation after nation, who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjugation. It 
Is written on the memories of mankind, that 
the nation that forgot God, and refused to 
recognize the human dignity of every crea¬ 
ture created by Him, traveled the road to 
ruin and oblivion. 

Yet, how short Is the memory of man? 
Regardless of the le.sson8 from history of 
the utter destruction of ancient empires, 
our minds were refreshed during the present 
twentieth century by the fate that befell 
modern dictators, who have trod the same 
path to destruction that their counterparts 
traversed In the dim and distant past. 

We erroneously thought we had learned a 
costly lesson from World War I, but our 
entry Into World War II was a grim reminder 
that the armistice of 1918 settled nothing, 
but was truly, as Webster defines the word— 
“merely a cessation of hostilities.” 

We are at this moment within the shadows 
of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier—a hero 
of World War I whose real identity is known 
only to God. What a mockery It Is to realize 
that since his heroic death thousands of 
American boys, Just as eager and patriotic, 
have been sacrificed on the altar of freedom 
in a second global war; and, at the moment, 
we can literally hear the sounds of the violent 
gunfire on the rice paddles of Korea, as 


thousands of American fathers and mothers 
receive the dreaded news from the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense that a loving and devoted 
son has lost his life In what may prove to 
be merely a prelude to a third world conflict. 

Meanwhile, the quest for peace and under¬ 
standing among all nations eludes our grasp 
because those who fashion world affairs have 
lost their sense of moral values, and Insist on 
decisions that benefit them alone. This 
moral degeneracy has been nurtured because 
a godless philosophy has supplanted the 
Christian Idea of love and brotherhood. 

There is not a mother worthy of the name, 
regardless of her racial origin, who has not 
counseled her children as to the difference 
between right and wrong. This sound advice 
has been given in various tongues since time 
Immemorial, but Interpreted the same the 
world over, as the eternal characteristic of 
every mother—the intense desire to see her 
child develop courage, resourcefulness, and 
virtue. Tliese lessons she has taught her 
child from Infancy, whether she may have 
been lacking In formal education or the pos¬ 
sessor of a college degree. In short. It Is the 
basis of mother love and devotion, and in¬ 
tended as lessons in character building. 

Unfortunately, those obstructionists to 
world peace for the greater part, come from 
homes where in early childhood they were 
taught the truths of Christianity. Yes; at 
their mothers’ knees they learned the first 
prayers of babyhood, and were given addi¬ 
tional training in the love and fear of God 
during their boyhood years. Then as they 
reached man’s estate, they faltered, and 
embraced the false philosophies that were 
man-made concepts, and devoid of Christian 
principles. They were the same philosophies 
of government, that ancient empires ad¬ 
hered to, and which led them down the road 
to national ruin. Paganlstic in their basic 
principles, the prime objective is to relegate 
God to the background, and to ridicule and 
defy Him. 

Is there any wonder, with such an inter¬ 
national background of moral depravity, that 
we grope for a peace that wc cannot reach, 
because of the baseness of men’s hearts—the 
men who literally hold tlie destiny and the 
welfare of millions of God’s creatures In the 
very palms ol their hands. 

Yet, while we puss Judgment on the rest 
of humanity, it Is well to remember that we 
Americans have also departed from the path 
of right living, and, in doing so, have spurned 
the teachings that In early life were intended 
to serve us as a sheld against the temptations 
that we were warned to expect. 

Wc pride ourselves on being the strongest 
nation on the face of the globe, but are we 
certain that an inventory of our national 
strength does not disclose that it is of a ma¬ 
terial nature and lacking in spiritual values? 

It Is true that recent reports indicate that 
there has been a marked Increase In the 
number of people returning to church. This 
1b indicative of the fact that the basic con¬ 
victions of the American people are rooted in 
firm ground, but our tendency to become 
Indifferent is an attribute that could easily 
lead us into serious difficulty. 

We practice the virtue of Christian charity 
to such a degree thr i we have poured billions 
of dollars into projects and programs de¬ 
signed to rehabilitate the war-torn countries. 
These programs, while commendable, are 
often undertaken while the needs of our own 
citizens are Ignored, especially those who 
have reached the twilight of life and find the 
day’s burden more than they can bear. 

Our Indifference is also a matter of na¬ 
tional concern, as we witness the exposure 
of persons appointed to high places In our 
Government who have succumbed to temp¬ 
tation in accepting bribes for exerting their 
Influence in a questionable manner. 

Then, too, we hardly lift an eyebrow as we 
read of the betrayal of our country by 
trusted Government employees who, while 
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In the custody of secret Information, have 
for personal gain furnished such data to 
foreign agents, and especially to the repre* 
sentatives of a country that poses the great* 
est threat to our national existence ever 
recorded. 

We are indifferent to the wave of crime 
that has engulfed us, and which has been 
accompanied by the revelation that the 
police department in the greatest city in 
the Nation is Involved. The Nation-wide 
crime syndicate has invaded various phases 
of everyday life, and continues to collect 
billions of dollars annually from the pockets 
of the rank and file of American citizenry. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, the example of 
these gangsters has brought a corresponding 
problem of national significance in the ex¬ 
tent of Juvenile delinquency In this Nation, 
which has been traced to refusal, on the 
part of a misguided portion of our teen-age 
population, to follow the counsel of their 
parents. 

It is to the credit of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
and to many outstanding leaders in the field 
of education, that we are being aroused 
from our spirit of indifference, and brought 
to realize that Juvenile delinquency is a 
problem that, unless it is solved in a prac¬ 
tical manner, can surely serve as a reservoir 
from which potential criminals may be re¬ 
cruited by the crime syndicate that is no 
respectOT of persons in carrying on its far- 
flung activities. 

As we celebrate Mother's Day this year, 
we realize that there are thousands of good 
mothers with saddened hearts, because their 
children have scorned their painstaking ef¬ 
forts to guide their feet along the path of 
virtue, and Instead, have brought disgrace to 
themselves and those whose love for them 
knows no bounds despite their wayward atti¬ 
tude. 

When you meditate on these observations 
I have given you, of our laxity as individ¬ 
uals to the happenings around us in our 
everyday lives, it is not hard to realize that 
our indifference serves as an Incentive for 
lawless conduct, in every phase of our exist¬ 
ence. We are knowingly or unknowingly 
encouraging practices that endanger our 
form of government, and that if unchecked 
will eventually bankrupt us morally and 
spiritually. 

On this Mother’s Day, let iis face the 
challenge that confronts us as a Nation by 
rededicating our own lives to the ideals that 
our mothers held so sacred, and for which 
they gave their all so unselfishly. 

Let us show our appreciation, our honor 
and respect, for the memory of the mother¬ 
hood of America, by caring for the living. 

May the blessed memories of our God¬ 
fearing, self-sacrificing, and sainted moth¬ 
ers always be an Inspiration, and a guiding 
star in our lives—^untll that day—when by 
the grace and mercy of God, we shall meet 
our mothers in that blessed land, where life 
is eternal, and from whence no traveler shall 
ever retxirn. 


NatioBal Gourd Recroiliiif Program at 
It Concenit I8>Tear-0ldf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

OF NEW JXR6XT yfS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 * 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I Include here¬ 
with a letter forwarded to me by MaJ^ 
Gen. D, W. McGowan, commanding. 


New Jersey National Guard. It relates 
to certain misunderstandings concern¬ 
ing the recruiting program of the Na« 
tional Guard as it concerns youths 18 
years of age. Also, as part of the ex¬ 
tension of my remarks, I insert herewith 
two newspaper items, one containing the 
expression of General McGowan’s views 
relating to this subject, and the other 
being an open letter by General Mc¬ 
Gowan to parents of high-school boys 
answering certain questions existing in 
their minds. 

The above-mentioned follows; 

New Jersey National Guabd, 
FirriKTH Armored Division, 
Newark; N. J., March 14, 1951. 
Bon. Edward J. Hart, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: I know that you will 
be interested as a friend of the National 
Guard and because our recruiting effort 
might readily be misconstrued, and also be¬ 
cause you will want to have the facts in the 
event you receive any letters concerning the 
National Guard recruiting program as it con¬ 
cerns IS-year-olds. 

In all our recruiting efforts, and especially 
In the advertisement of which I enclose a 
copy. I personally insured that no one could 
feel that we were offering means of avoiding 
military service. Rather we urge they com¬ 
mence basic military training with the Na¬ 
tional Guard now. while continuing their 
schorl ing. 

We have pointed out their rights under 
existing legislation, to assist them to exer¬ 
cise that choice offered by legislation which, 
in effect, permits them to choose their own 
outfit nnd serve with their friends. 

Our traditional volunteer system, to which 
this country has always clung, has always 
had to be supported by some form of com¬ 
pulsory military service. But, even though 
enlistments are frequently brought about 
by reason of the threat of compulsory serv¬ 
ice. the choice extended to individuals under 
current and proposed legislation is a wel¬ 
come means of avoiding the feeling on the 
part of the youth of our country that they 
are “conscripts," but are rather "volunteers" 
or "selectees.” 

We of the National Guard have repeatedly 
urged a phased induction of all the National 
Guard. We agree with tlic published views 
of many Members of Congress that it is hard 
to reconcile the request by the Department 
of Defense for induction of greater num¬ 
bers of our young men. when 250,000 volun¬ 
teers in the National Guard are available 
and Joined the guard expressly for service in 
time of national emergency. 

The National Guard never has been, and 
can never become, a haven for draft dozers. 
Sincerely, 

D. W. McGowan, 

Major General, New Jersey National 
Guard, Commanding, 

Guard Charge Irks McGowan—Jersey 

Commander Hits Claim Service Is Draft 

Dodgers’ Haven 

MaJ. Gen. Donald W. McGowan, comanding 
general of the New Jersey National Guard, 
today took exception to charges made in 
Washington that the National Guard is a 
haven for draft dodgers. He said that the 
important position the guard plays in na¬ 
tional defense has been repeatedly stressed 
by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff. 

Speaking of the Jersey Guard McGowan 
said: 

“The New Jersey National Guard has served 
In every war of the Republic. During my 34 
years of service. It was ordered into Federal 
service three times—in 1916 for duty on the 


i:exlcan border, the following year for serv¬ 
ice in World War I, and again in 1940 for 
World War II. And now. for the fourth time, 
New Jersey units are again in Federal service. 

"Units of the New Jersey National Guard 
distinguished themselves in combat overseas 
in both world wars. The service these units 
rendered their country In time of war stands 
as an indisputable answer to any charges 
that the National Guard Is a haven for these 
who would avoid service to their country." 

An Open ijETiva to Parents of High School 

Boys 

There must be many questions in your 
minds about the effect of current draft poli¬ 
cies on your boy's future; whether he is sub¬ 
ject to military service; bow he can perform 
this service; and, how he can continue his 
schooling—all pertinent questions today. 
The New Jersey National Guard can supply 
answers to these questions. 

If your son Joins a National Guard unit 
before he becomes 18 Vt years of age, be is 
not subject to induction by the draft. 

If he is over IBV^, but Joins a National 
Guard unit before his local board malls his 
order to report for his draft physical exami¬ 
nation, he will not be drafted under cur¬ 
rent Department of Defense regulations. 

As a member of the National Guard, your 
son will not be called up for active duty un¬ 
less his unit Is Inducted Into Federal serv¬ 
ice. He has an opportunity to get his basic 
military training while continuing his high 
school education. 

Information on current selective-service 
policies, and the advantages of National 
Guard membership, will be presented nt a 
meeting to be held in your local high school 
during the next 2 weeks, to which all draft- 
eligible students will be invited. 1 strongly 
recommend that your son inquire at your 
high school about this meeting and that he 
be sure to attend. 

Information Is available also at local Na¬ 
tional Guard Armories every day and eve¬ 
ning, Monday thiough Friday. 

1 sincerely believe that the New Jersey Na¬ 
tional Guard offers your son a splendid op¬ 
portunity to serve his country while con¬ 
tinuing his education. 

D. W. McGowan, 

Major General, New Jeisey National 
Guard, Commanding. 


Immediate Aid to India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory telegram 
that I have received; 

Representative Thomas J. Lane, 
Congressional Chambers, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Massachusetts Congregational Confer¬ 
ence having a constituency of 600 churches, 
190,000 members, urges Massachusetts dele¬ 
gation in Congress use every effort to have 
food relief sent to India immediately in ac¬ 
cord with the following resolution passed 
unanimously this morning by the Massachu¬ 
setts Congregational Conference and Mis¬ 
sionary Society: 

“For months India has been In desperate 
need of grain, because of a critical sbortage 
In her domestic production caused by flood 
and other factors. Meantime, we have had 
in storage millions of tons of surplus wheat 
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which might have been related to the needs 
of the people of India. On February 12.1951. 
President Truman called on the Congress to 
take immediate steps to send food to India. 
However, effective steps yet remain to be 
taken. It is our conviction that American 
help should be extended to India without 
delay as an expression of the Christian good 
will of the people of America to the people 
of India: Therefore be It 

“JZesoIvcd, That we urge Congress to hasten 
the passage of effective legislation necessary 
for expediting the sending of American 
grain to India." 

Myron W. Fowell, 

Secretary. 

Boys Advised To Look Beyond Immediate 
Future 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15.1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include an edito¬ 
rial written by Walter F, Wright, Jr., a 
fine, thoughtful young American, a stu¬ 
dent in the Shaddock School, Faribault, 
Minn. 

His editorial was selected to appear in 
the school’s winter, 1951, quarterly, and 
is worthy of space in the Congressional 
Record of Congress, so that many thou¬ 
sands of Americans may read with prof¬ 
it to themselves. 

My compliments to the author, Walter 
F. Wright. Jr.: 

Advises Boys to Look Beyond Immediate 
Future 

(A sample of the thinking being done by 
seniors at Shattuck is reflected in the follow¬ 
ing editorial written by Walter F. Wright Jr. 
of Onawa, Iowa, which is reprinted from the 
Spectator of January 24. 1951.) 

Each day as we look into the newspapers, 
it seems that the situation the world is in 
becomes darker and darker. The threat of 
another world war looms over us as each day 
passes. Indeed a third world war seems im¬ 
minent as shown by the fact that Govern¬ 
ment officials arc mobilizing a force to ex¬ 
cel the forces that fought in World War 11. 
At the present time a bill is before Congress 
to lower the draft age to IS-years. 

The youth of America are preparing to en¬ 
ter into a war which may cause many times 
more devastation and destruction than 
World War II ever experienced. Many of 
these young men look upon another war as 
the end of everything. Some even believe 
it will mean the termination of life Itself. 
This is, however, a flagrant misconception. 
An atomic bomb, or even a hydrogen bomb 
cannot wipe out the population of the en¬ 
tire earth. We should not therefore lose 
hope that there will be a future. Our future 
goal should be set now. This world situation 
mi- « not interfere with plans for the future. 
The war should be considered merely as an 
Interval between the present and the future. 

After the world situation Is settled and 
pence reigns once more over the earth, it 
will be up to the pre.sent generation to lead 
theT world and see that a peaceful world is 
maintained. This generation will have prob¬ 
lems which have never before confronted 
man. Therefore this is not the time for for¬ 
getting what lies ahead beyond the im¬ 
mediate future. 


Polish Constitution Day Address 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address delivered at the Polish National 
Home, Hartford. Conn., on Sunday, May 
13, which address also was broadcast 
over the facilities of Station WKNB, New 
Britain: 

Mr. President and members of the Con¬ 
necticut Polish American Congress, officers 
and members of the combined societies, hon¬ 
ored guests, ladles, and gentlemen, it is with 
a feeling of deepest pride that I have returned 
from Washington to be with this large gath¬ 
ering today, at this fine Polish National Home, 
celebrating the greatest of all Polish na¬ 
tional holidays. 

This is an observance of the one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the Constitution 
of May 3, 1791. 

Coincidentally, today is Mother’s Day. I 
warmly congratulate all mothers on this day 
e.speclally set aside for honoring them. I, 
al.so, extend my deepest .sympathy to the 
large number of Polish Gold Star Mothers of 
Connecticut who have given our country sons 
whose lives were sacrificed in the name of 
freedom. 

What, many ask me. Is the meaning to the 
Polish people of May 3, Constitution Day? 
What, exactly, does it signify since Poland’s 
history goes back more than a thousand 
years? 

Before answering that question directly, 
let me note that many occasions for celebra¬ 
tion arise in the course of each year among 
our various national groups. Each means 
something, but not In every case is the mean¬ 
ing behind the celebration solemn and 
moving. 

In the case of May 3, however, It is. The 
significance of May 3 goes deep, to the very 
foundation and bedrock of the Polish na¬ 
tional tradition. To all Poles this day has 
the celebrated meaning of our own American 
Fourth of July. 

To all Americans of whatever origin, the 
meaning of May 3,1791, should have a solemn 
and profound meaning because Poland’s Con¬ 
stitution was modeled after our own Consti¬ 
tution, which was adopted only 2 years 
earlier. 

In Philadelphia, and Paris, at that time, 
the problem was to extend liberty. A herit¬ 
age of regimentation, of a state controlling 
man’s freedom as an individual, had to be 
abolished. In Poland, In Warsaw, It was Just 
the opposite: to restrain freedom. The old 
"golden liberty’’ of the gentry, the unlimited, 
boundless liberty which Is in effect license, 
had to be given up. In its place a measure 
of liberty, restrained by order, had to be dealt 
out to the aspiring and eager middle and 
farming classes, too long shut out from the 
benefits of freedom’s gold. 

The constitution makers of Poland did not 
dodge the issue. Quickly they performed 
the task required of them by the peculiar 
circumstances of Poland’s peculiar history. 
First they proclaimed dead, once and for all, 
the old, unrestrained liberty. Then, Joining 
hands, as it were. In a mystic union with the 
constitution makers of our own country and 
Prance, they raised the standard of liberty 
with restraint, of liberty with order. 

Here we have the inner, the deep and 
memorable significance of the constitution 
of May 3, to which we refer so reverently. 
In the hour of crisis, Poland had the energy 
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and vision to redeem herself. In the face of 
every odd. Poland demonstrated that she was 
capable of going forward, with our own newly 
emerging United States and with the new 
Prance, on the road to modern statehood. 

A new Poland was thus forged in 1791, 
by the hands of a band of patriots. It was a 
Poland firmly grounded In that principle of 
liberty with order which is the foundation 
for our own national life here in the United 
States. 

Proclaim it abroad, therefore, all you who 
are of Polish origin, that here Is the reason 
for our celebration of May 3 each year. May 
3, let It be known, represents a demonstra¬ 
tion for all time of Poland’s Inner, sponta¬ 
neous vitality, and of her devotion to the 
great principle of liberty qualified by re¬ 
straint. 

The recognition of equality of all men, the 
proclamation of religious liberty promised 
in this constitution, were more than Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria could tolerate, so these 
three neighboring countries attacked Poland 
with full force on all sides. Poland fell in 
1795, and was partitioned by its attackers. 
But. the May 3 constitution kept the spark 
of spirit and hope alive in the Polish people, 
because it Infused them with a new patriot¬ 
ism and love of liberty. 

It was 127 years later, for it was not until 
1918 that the people of Poland regained 
their Independence from bondage, their Re¬ 
public was restored, and with a few technical 
changes, the new government v/as set up 
along the lines of the constitution of May 
3. 1791. 

Once again Poland flourished as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, her people enjoying the 
privileges of democratic living. Not for too 
long, however, because a happy, progressive, 
prosperous, free, and independent Poland 
was blotted out by World War II. 

First, Germany invaded Poland and en¬ 
slaved Its people. Then, the Russians took 
over and made a mockery of freedom and all 
the principles set forth in the May 3 con¬ 
stitution. 

You will say with me that it is unthink¬ 
able that Poland should have suffered this 
fate: betrayal because of idealism. But, to so 
many here present, and to those within the 
sound ol my voice, the betrayal of Poland and 
the Polish people who knew in 1939 that In 
defying the dictatorship of Hitler and at the 
same moment defying that also of Stalin, 
is something of which all are familiar. 

The 6,000,000 Polish casualties in the war; 
the heroic deeds of Polish soldiers, sailors, 
airmen not only in their homeland but from 
Africa to Norway; in the Baltic, the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean; In France, England, 
and Italy; In every branch of service of our 
alllpB to which, at groat risk of life in making 
their escape, they immediately Joined up in 
order to fight back for freedom—all of this 
effort and sacrifice was betrayed by the in¬ 
famous Yalta agreement. It happened ex¬ 
actly as the partitions happened. Promises 
were made by Poland’s closest allies that her 
freedom would be restored. Instead. Poland’s 
allies, outstanding among which was the 
United States, sold her down the river. It 
was a crime infinitely more reprehensible 
than anything that took place in the first 
three partitions, for at Yalta, we who were 
supposed to be her friends, committed the 
deed. 

1 am daily becoming more convinced that 
the American people are realizing the enor¬ 
mity of what was visited on the Polish race 
at Yalta. They are also asking about Tehran 
and Potsdam. None of these pacts or agree¬ 
ments were ever presented to the United 
States Senate for acceptance or rejection. 
The question today extends to the enslave¬ 
ment by communism of China since her In¬ 
dependence, like that of Poland, is destroyed, 
her territorial integrity la violated and lib¬ 
erty ruthlessly denied. 
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It wts in these agreements, as well as by 
subsequent policies and actions, American 
leadership soiight to buy Stalin’s favor at 
the price of the independence and integrity 
of both Poland and China, and at the price 
of our own honor. Such promises as we re¬ 
ceived, in return, from Soviet Russia were 
broken almost as soon as they were given. 
And, while we are at it, we must never for¬ 
get the people of Lithuania, Latvia. Estonia, 
who are Jailed behind the iron curtain, and 
the other neighbors of Poland in Hungary, 
Rumania. Czechoslovakia who once, not so 
very long ago, also knew the meaning of 
freedom. 

It was Dr. Arthur Coleman, president of 
Alliance College, whose home has been here 
in Cheshire, Conn., who said that “If the 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, had been per¬ 
mitted to perform its work, if the new Po¬ 
land it created had been left to develop. It 
is probable the American national strain 
would never have been enriched, as it has 
been, by so vast an outpouring of heroic 
Polish blood. For Poland would have been a 
good country to live in. and there would have 
been no need to emigrate In order to find 
liberty.” 

From the outline I have endeavored to give 
you today, there are iMsons for Americans in 
Poland’s Constitution Day celebration, tardy 
though we may be in heeding them. Out¬ 
standing is the lesson that there can be no 
hope for peace, or for the preservation even 
of our own liberties, so long as we permit our 
leaders to barter away other people's free¬ 
dom, whether they are the peoples of Poland 
or China or Formosa. It is the lesson that 
truly nothing can bring us peace but the 
triumph of principle. 

Our American determination and American 
faith in the fundamental principles on which 
this country was founded and grew to power 
must not fade away. America was founded as 
a Christian nation devoted to the preserva¬ 
tion of human freedom, with authority, and 
strength, stemming from the people them¬ 
selves. I have hope that time has not robbed 
us of that devotion to principles and devo¬ 
tion to God. If it has not. the people them¬ 
selves will fix the proper course. And that 
course will lead to victory for the men still 
locked in battle. It can lead to a preserva¬ 
tion of the peace they will win. That is the 
hope that must never simply fade away. By 
our determination to preserve our own lib¬ 
erties and freedom guaranteed by our Con¬ 
stitution, we will keep the torch of freedom 
burning in the hearts of every Pole who has 
faith and belief in the freedoms and in¬ 
dependence of the May 3 constitution, which 
he and she looks forward to again enjoying. 
Such was the intention of the signers of 
Poland's historic constitution, adopted 160 
years ago. 


We Agree With Mr. Gamble 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. STERLING COLE 

OF NZW YOBK 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., for May 12. 1951: 

We Agxek With Mr. Gamble 

Charles E. Wilson, of Scarsdale,. Director 
of Defense Mobilization, appeared recently 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency In Washington to outline the 


progress and suggest amendments to the de¬ 
fense program. So satisfactory to the com¬ 
mittee was his testimony, in marked contrast 
to others upon occasion, that Representative 
Ralph A. Gamble, of Larchmont, committee 
member, said: 

“Mr. Chairman, I just want the members 
of this committee to know 1 am very proud 
of Mr. Wilson. He Is a constituent, and on 
behalf of the Twen'y-elghth District of Now 
York, we are very proud of the great Job he 
Is doing and we hope he stays here during 
the whole course of this ‘police engage¬ 
ment.* " 

With that sentiment we are sure not only 
the Twenty-eighth Congressional District 
but all of Westchester is in sincere agree¬ 
ment. 

And. we do not doubt In the least, so is 
also a large preponderance of the American 
people. 

Regtitratioa of Fvearni—OrganiiatioE 
of a Hantors’ Gups 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, a niunber of excellent sports 
authorities have voiced their approval 
of bUls H. R. 3023 and H. R. 2897, con¬ 
cerning the registration of firearms and 
the organization of a hunters* corps to 
protect the United States. I am grate¬ 
ful for such valued assistance. 

In the May 1951 issue of Sports Afield, 
Mr. Michael Hudoba. managing editor of 
this large publication, writes as follows: 

The Congress has another chance to save 
the tiny key deer from extinction; that is, 
should it act promptly on bill H. R. 289Y by 
Representative William LANTAfT, Democrat. 
Flordla. to set up a wildlife management 
area in Florida for this unique species. 

Pending In the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheriee Committee, the bill provides 
a ceiling of $100,000 in establishing the man¬ 
agement area. It was the lack of such a 
celling that killed the key deer bill In the 
previous Congress. 

Whether it is already too late to save the 
estimated 26 to 50 specimens of this unique 
deer believed to be left is a question. Cer¬ 
tainly Congress cannot afford to delay con¬ 
sideration of the measure. The tiny key deer 
weighs less than 50 pounds, stands about 
26 inches high and measures about 38 inches 
from nose to tall. It is believed to be the 
stag described by Columbus—the first Amer¬ 
ican deer seen by white men. 

A hunters’ corps to guard the home front 
is proposed by Representative Edwin A. Hall, 
Republican. Now York, in bill H. R. 2237, re¬ 
ferred to the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee. The volunteer army of home-front 
hunters and sportsmen, designed to 
strengthen national defense, would be 
neither in the draft nor armed services but 
would revolve around local sportsmen's or¬ 
ganizations. Army officers would be detailed 
to assist in coordination of the local pro¬ 
grams. 

The sportsmen’s firearms would be the 
primary weapons. And here is a negative 
feature of the proposed legislation: It pro¬ 
vides for permits to be issued for Such guns. 
This provision could become a wedge for reg¬ 
istration. To prevent this, Representative 


Hall has introduced another bill, H. R. 8023 
(for which see following Item). 

Ammunition would be made available to 
this auxiliary force by the Secretary of De¬ 
fense through regular business channels. 

When Representative Hall recently pro¬ 
posed a similar plan as an amendment to the 
civil defense hlM, It was turned down by the 
Congress (see March report). He said then 
that the sportsman Is the best home-front 
defense because the hunter Is not only a 
woodsman and good shot, but also Is familiar 
with the local terrain and thus could become 
a guerrilla defender In case of Invasion. 

It goes without saying that should this 
eventuality occur, the American sportsman 
would know what to do, and do it. 


A firearms antiregiatratlon bill (H. R. 
3023) was Introduced by Representative Ed¬ 
win A. Hall, Republican, New York, to sup¬ 
plement his hunters’ corps proposal (see 
above), and referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. It would prohibit regis¬ 
tration of firearms already Issued legally and 
protect citizens against unconstitutional 
seizure of private weapons. 

Mr. Hall uses strong language against fire¬ 
arms-registration efforts and should Con¬ 
gress pass the bill as written. Its words would 
affirm in statute what most sportsmen have 
said in their fights against previous attempts 
to register firearms. The bill reads: 

“Whereas during World War H, Nazi-mind¬ 
ed officers attempted to pass laws abridging 
the constitutional right of a private citizen 
to bear arms; and these same officers started 
their anti-American program by calling for 
registration of all privately owned firearms; 
and whereas our founding father.*^ w’lsely in¬ 
corporated within the Constitution of the 
United States this Inherent privilege of our 
citizens to protect their hearths and homes 
by possessing arms; and whereas in the sev¬ 
eral States, the revival of tyranny is assert¬ 
ing itself in the form of proposals to register 
all legally Issued private weapons with design 
to eventual seizure of firearms owned by in¬ 
dividual citizens; therefore no citizen shall 
be compelled to register firearms which he 
Is in legal possession of. • • • No Federal, 
State, or local officer shall have the power to 
seize firearms belonging to private citizens 
who legally possess them." 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Project li Not 
Economically Justified From the Stand¬ 
point of the Nation as a Whole, Accord¬ 
ing to Gen. W. F. Heavey, of Hous¬ 
ton, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. Gen. 
W. P. Heavey, representing the Port 
Houston and Texas Ports Association re¬ 
cently told the House Public Works Com¬ 
mittee that the 8t. Lawrence seaway 
project if it ever becomes a reality would 
*‘rob already constructed channels of 
much of the traffic which justifies them 
today.” 

General Heavey’s statement before the 
House Public Works Committee is com¬ 
mented upon in the following editorial 
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appearlns In the April 10, 1961, Issue 
of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle: 

UN 80 UXn> BT. LAWKXXfCX PLAN 

The proposed St. Lawrence waterway proj* 
ect is. as Gen. W. F. Heavey testified in 
Washington Monday, not economically justi¬ 
fied from the standpoint of the Nation as a 
whole.” 

General Heavey, representing Port Hous¬ 
ton and the Texas Ports Association at a 
hearing held by the House Public Works 
Committee, protested that the project would 
”rob already-constructed channels of much 
of the traffic ttrhlch justifies them today.” 

The St. Isawrence seaway idea was first ad¬ 
vanced as a means of helping Midwest 
farmers, later as a hydroelectric project. 
Then national defense became the argument. 
Now the excuse Is for transporting Iron ore 
from Canadian mines to the sea with a na¬ 
tional defense slant again. 

But. as General Heavey pointed out. the 
project at the best can only barely be justi¬ 
fied as a 27-foot channel And that depth 
will not accommodate oceangoing steamers. 
To make it a 35-foot channel would cost 
more than gl.000.000.000—and again, at this 
time just as in 1941, we don't have the men, 
money, or materials to devote to It while 
fighting a war and preparing for a possibly 
much bigger one. 

The St. Lawrence project would not create 
new tonnage. It is almost entirely a Cana¬ 
dian project, geographically. If the Cana¬ 
dians can see where it is economically jus¬ 
tified. why don't we do as Raymond Moley 
suggested on this page Monday—let Canada 
build it? 

The Pnlitser Priie and William H. 

Fitipatrick 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
most definitely a very personal feeling 
and interest in addressing myself to the 
House today on the recent selection of 
William H. Fitzpatrick, editor of the New 
Orleans States, for the time-honored 
Pulitzer Prize Award for excellence In 
editorial writing. 

I believe that this personal satisfac¬ 
tion which I take unto myself will be 
readily understood because of my long¬ 
time association with the New Orleans 
States and with Billy Fitzpatrick. 

The New Orleans States is the only 
newspaper In American journalistic his¬ 
tory, which has on two different occasions 
been awarded the Sigma Delta Chi 
plaque for courage in journalism. The 
first time that this award came to the 
New Orleans States I was privileged to 
have been the city editor of that news¬ 
paper. I left the city editor’s desk to 
come to Congress and my successor was 
William H. Fitzpatrick. Prom city edi¬ 
tor, as my successor, he subsequently be¬ 
came managing editor and editor of the 
New Orleans States and during this pe¬ 
riod the New Orleans States was again 
signally honored by receiving the Sigma 
Delta Chi plaque. 

But Billy Fitzpatrick has gone beyond 
the achievements of his newspaper and 


has been acclaimed in his own personal 
right as the author of the series of edi¬ 
torials on Treaty by Government, which 
has signalled him out as an individual 
of abiUty. 

Is it little wonder that I have such 
a personal feeling in this recognition. 

These editorials are not new to the 
membership of this House. You are al¬ 
ready familiar with them because I have 
previously brought them to your atten¬ 
tion and have long ago placed them 
before you, even before they were 
brought to the attention of the Pulitzer 
committee. 

It was this series of editorials which 
inspired me to propose a constitutional 
amendment to carry out their Intent and 
purposes. I have already announced 
that I will introduce such a resolution 
in the Congress. The American Bar 
Association has in preparation at this 
time such a proposed amendment and 
I shall follow the pattern agreed upon 
by them in formally Introducing the pro¬ 
posed amendment. When they are ready 
I am ready to bring the proposition be¬ 
fore the Congress. 

I have from time to time brought to 
your attention many other articles 
written by Billy Fitzpatrick because I 
have thought they contained sound 
thinking and fundamental American¬ 
ism. 

Do not be misled into believing that 
In making these remarks and eulogizing 
this editor, that I have been in full ac¬ 
cord with him at all times. I have op¬ 
posed him most violently on occasions 
and perhaps may disagree with him in 
the future, but in doing so there is ex¬ 
hibited the very fundamentals of Ameri¬ 
canism which Billy Fitzpatrick seeks to 
protect in this crusade of his, because 
crusade it is. 

This accomplishment has not been 
easy. From my own observation I know 
of the hours and the hard work put into 
these editorials. They are the result of 
study and research and the ultimate re¬ 
sult has been far more than merely a 
writing job of presentation. 

Since his selection as winner of the 
Pulitzer prize, Mr. Fitzpatrick has been 
showered with congratulatory tele¬ 
grams. It is as it should be. I have been 
delayed in recognizing him on this fo¬ 
rum because of my absence at Eniwetok. 
Next Wednesday night in New Orleans 
he will be honored at a testimonial ban¬ 
quet by his fellow citizens. That is also 
as it should be and I shall have the priv¬ 
ilege and honor of personally attending 
to join in the tribute which is his just 
due. 

If the American way of life, as we un¬ 
derstand it, is to be preserved, we need 
more editors of the type of William H. 
Fitzpatrick to carry the flag of battle 
and to sound the clarion call. 

The tendency of compromise and ap¬ 
peasement fills the air too much these 
days. It is the weakness of the era in 
which we live. 

Our need is not for strong men to de¬ 
fend the great structure of constitu¬ 
tional government but for stronger men 
to preserve the foundation upon which 
the structure has been buUded. 


Our need is not for strong voices to 
shout **Yes,** but for articulate voices to 
make themselves heard when they say 
“No.” 

Nowhere are these requisites to be 
found more substantially than in the 
free press of this Nation as represented 
by the men and the women of journalism 
who are ready and willing to carry the 
torch for that in which they believe. 

Here are some of the things which 
William H. Fitzpatrick has said and 
which bear repeating and which will 
probably be repeated many, many more 
times in the future: 

The people of this country are the Inheri¬ 
tors of liberties gained at great cost through 
the centuries. 

These liberties—such as religious freedom, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of peaceful assembly, are endan¬ 
gered by such proposed treaties as the Geno¬ 
cide Convention, already submitted by the 
President to the Senate for ratification, and 
the Covenant for Human Rights, which is 
near completion in the United Nations. 

These treaties invade the precincts of do¬ 
mestic law. 

These treaties reduce the powers of the 
States while strengthening the powers of a 
centralized Government. 

These treaties strengthen the powers of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
thus weakening the historic balance of the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 

These treaties. If ratified by the Senate 
and upheld by the Supreme Court, can de¬ 
stroy utterly our Bill of Rights and our form 
of government. 

Here are words and admonitions 
which constitute more than a Pulitzer 
Award—they are words and admonitions 
of warning of things to come lest we take 
heed. 

Think it over. 


Leoffler's Friends May Halt Transfer of 
Public Golf Courses 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALIFOHNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle from the Washington Post of May 13, 
1951: 

Of PuBLiNX Courses—^Leopflbr’s Friends 
May Halt Transfer 
(By Thomas Winshlp) 

Friends of local golf czar Severlne G. 
Leoffler, Sr., are confident they can again 
block the transfer of the public golf courses 
here to the District Recreation Board. 

Leoffler Is rounding out his thirtieth year 
as holder of the profitable golf links conces¬ 
sion. Last year he did about $600,000 gross 
business with the five courses. He receives 
an $11,500 salary, plus a slldlng-scale per¬ 
centage. 

But starting this week, Leoffler faces a new 
threat to his regime. 

A $376,000 fund to buy out Leoffler and 
transfer the courses to .Recreation Board 
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eontrql i« carried in the Dlatrlct budget, now 
pending before the House Subcommittee on 
District Appropriations. 

This is the first year that the Commis¬ 
sioners have Included the transfer money in 
their regular fiscal year budget request. The 
Recreation Board would repay the fund to 
the city government. 

The Bates subcommittee concluded the 
closed hearings on the District budget last 
Friday. Public hearings for citlaen spokes¬ 
men are slated to begin at 10 a. m. Thursday. 

Representative Joe B. Batss, Democrat, 
Kentucky, la chairman of this subcommittee 
and. It was learned yestmday, he has pre¬ 
dicted the transfer fund will not be ap¬ 
proved, either by his suboommittee, the full 
Appropriations Committee or on the House 
floor. 

A Republican member of the Bates sub¬ 
committee, Eabl Wilson, Republican, Indi¬ 
ana, also said the golf transfer Item **would 
undoubtedly be dteallowed. I am basically 
opposed to Government operation of most 
activities. It Is not the American way." 

The Bates subcommittee rejected this 
transfer money last summer, but gave as Its 
explanation the fact that final details of 
the transfer agreement between Interior and 
the recreation board had not been worked 
out. 

The agreement now is signed, so the pro¬ 
posed transfer is facing its first clear-cut 
test. 

The Board of Trade's park and recreation 
subcommittee is scheduled to meet Tuesday 
to decide finally whether it will recommend 
the tremsfer. back Leofller. or straddle the 
issue. 

The board group la expected to side with 
the recreation board In this fight because 
Leoffler and some recreation officials are 
members of the Board of Trade. 

Binoe 1943. Harry 8. Wender, recreation 
hoard chairman, and James B. Schwab, board 
vice chairman, have sought control of the 
public links as contemplated In the basic 
law creating the Recreation Commission in 
1942. 

Among Leoffler's supporters In the current 
controversy is Joseph C. Healy, a Justice De¬ 
partment attorney from Covington, Ky. 
Healy told the Washington Post that he is a 
friend of Leofller’s and an ardent golfer. 
"For these reasons I have done what I could 
to help Mr. lieoffler in this matter.” he said. 

Healy emphasized that he is not Leoffler's 
attorney; that he Is just a supporter. 

Healy described himself as a "good friend 
and great admirer" of Vice President Albxn 
Babklst. The Veep confirmed his old ac¬ 
quaintance with Healy. Mr. Baxklet said 
that neither he nor bis office ever Intervened 
In any way In the golf-course Issue, 

Healy said he sent letters to all Members 
of Congress last January defending Leoffler's 
regime as efficient and a money maker for 
Uncle Sam. This is denied by recreation 
board people. 

Healy said be also has seen Bates on the 
golf-course question and plans to see him 
again this week. 

Bates said yesterday that Healy has been 
In to see him twice since January. The first 
time was a "social call; the second on the 
golf matter," the Congressman said. 

Said Batu: "I wouldn't know Leoffler If Z 
saw him. But they tell me he’s turned a 
profit for the Government. My position last 
year was simply this: 1 will not tolerate tak¬ 
ing taxpayers' money to pay for a private 
operation, and then turn It over to a public 
agency, when a private operation Is not ooet- 
Ing the Government any money." 

The most serious threat to Leoffler’s golf- 
eourse control was the 1949 House subcom¬ 
mittee investigation of his operations. The 
Inquiry was instigated by Representative L. 
Mendel Rivers, Democrat. South Carolina. 

High point of the investigation was 
a charge by an auditor that his study of 


Zj 60 ffler*s company boffics led him to believe 
that the oonoeesiopstre owed the Govern¬ 
ment $119415 which should ha^e been paid 
during the 5 years preceding 1949. Leoffler 
denied this and all 6ther charges of Ir¬ 
regular bookkeping. 

The investigating suboommittee concluded 
its work by recommending that the golf links 
be transferred from the Interior Department, 
which would have put Leoffler out of busi¬ 
ness. 

But a subcommittee-approved bill to ac- 
compliah that transfer was dropped when 
Interior at that point said it would effect 
the transfer without the bill. 

As things stand now. Leoffler holds a fi-year 
contract (signed with Interior last January) 
which is subject to cancellation any time up 
to September 1, 1962, if funds are voted to 
transfer the courses to the Recreation Board. 

The chances of a compromise between 
XiOeffler and the Recreation Board—euch as a 
transfer of the 0010*168 to Recreation but 
still run by Leoffler on concession—are slim, 
according to statements from both sides. 

Wender and Schwab say they are not com¬ 
mitted to bow they woulO operate the course, 
directly or on concession. This will be de¬ 
cided after perhaps a 6-month to a year trial 
period, they say. 

And Loefller said last night, **I would not 
run the courses imder Recreation for 5 
minutes." 


Liocoh aadi Now Tromn 


EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

HON.WATNEN.ASPINALL 

ox OOLOSACO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the current begins to sweep in increas¬ 
ing velocity or when the waves begin to 
mount in a wind-swept fury, the wise 
boatman carefully lays by and considers 
his course of action that he might safely 
reach the distant shore. In today's po¬ 
litical arena we are aware on every hand 
of sweeping currents and rising waves 
of proposed action, yet we are not, as 
indeed we cannot be when the control of 
the elements is only partially in our 
hands, positive as to where these mov¬ 
ing forces will lead us if we merely ride 
the current and bend with the on-rush¬ 
ing wind. All logic and historical evi¬ 
dence then demands that we carefully 
examine the underhring causal forces of 
the tempest and the goals which we seek 
over the horizon. For that reason I am 
calling our attention to an article by 
Wayne C. Williams, of Denver, Colo., in 
which he steps into the calm on the lee¬ 
ward side and carefully goes over the 
whole situation as his study has enabled 
him to do. Mr. Williams is an attorney, 
has served as attorney general of Colo¬ 
rado and also as an Assistant Attorney 
General for the Federal Department of 
Justice. He has taken this Judicious tem¬ 
perament Into the study of history and 
is the author of books on William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan and Abraham Lincoln. Ac¬ 
cordingly, his view of the past is con¬ 
siderably broadened over one who has 
not done the research necessary to docu¬ 
ment a book. I cannot expect that all 
will take his evidence and conclusion 


carte blanche, but 1 do believe it con¬ 
stitutes a more sober view than seems 
popular at the moment and therefore I 
believe It has vahie to all, irrespective 
of conviction on this issue. There Is 
room for divergence of opinion on as 
high a plane as this article is cast, and 
X think also that there is much more 
long-term gain to be had from examina¬ 
tion and debate predicated upon the view 
that a better and more peaceful tomor¬ 
row is tbe end in view of today's delibera¬ 
tion and maneuver. Oriented by this 
perspective, it becomes possible to stick 
to unpopular policies which in the long 
run may bring about the goal of uni¬ 
versal peace which in itself will make 
today's struggle worth while. 

Lincoln and> Now Trtoan 

The most disheartening page of American 
history is that page telling of the attacks 
on Abraham Lincoln, at tbe crisis of the 
Civil War. The next most disheartening 
page Is being written now. 

is not the place to retell history, but 
will any American turn back to the story by 
Sandburg, or any Lincoln historian, and read 
again of the fearful abuse, mlsjudgments, 
and attacks on the great Civil War President 
when he dismissed MoClellan and struggled 
to find a general who could match the strat¬ 
egy of the brilliant Confederate generals and 
save the Union. 

President Truman Is passing through the 
same type of ordeal and there are enough 
parallels and analogies to cause us to paure 
and consider whether the present attacks 
upon the principles and policies of the man 
now in the White House will find justifica¬ 
tion at the bar of history. 

There is every reason to believe that Tru¬ 
man’s crisis will be much like Lincoln’s and 
that in tbe long perspective of history Tru¬ 
man is due for a great vindication. I so 
predict. Not long ago the President raid it 
takes 25 years for a President’s policies to 
be truly judged and that It had taken that 
long, or even longer, for Lincoln or Wilson’s 
policies to be correctly appraised. The Presi¬ 
dent never uttered a truer historical judg¬ 
ment. 

There arc two supreme tests of greatness 
In a public cfficlal, especially as a President: 

First, his principles, the goals he seeks. 
Second, successful leadership in a grave 
crisis. Apply these tests to Lincoln; how 
superbly he met them and how steadily his 
fame rises as the white light of history beats 
down upon that record. 

Now it is submitted that *rruman has faced 
the gravest crises that have confronted any 
President since Lincoln, and nearly all of 
them he has faced In peacetime. 

What crises has he faced? And what de¬ 
cisions has he been called upon to make. 

1. The support of Greece and ’Turkey 
against Russia and communism. 

2. To join in forming an Atlantic Pact to 
resist communism and save Europe by help¬ 
ing to arm pact nations and prepare to 
offer military resistance to communism. 

3. To sustain the U. N. by supporting with 
arms and American forces the Republic of 
South Korea against Russian and Chinese 
communism. 

4. To defend and preserve the American 
way of life. 

Here, with many minor supporting issues, 
are the grave and profound questions the 
President has faced and on which he has 
made decisions. All other decisions, ques¬ 
tions, and issues relate to these fundamentals 
and must be resolved In the light of these 
profound Issues. If the President, by bis 
course, can prevent a world war and finally 
demonstrate to tbe war-thirsty oommunistlc 
siations that the free world will meet force 
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With force and atop their aggression, then 
mankind has turned a page in history and 
President Truman will stand forth In the 
annals of mankind as one of the greatest 
and truest of all American leaders who have 
ever sat in the Presidential chair. 

His goals are clearly declared and no 
American can misunderstand them. They 
are to stop aggression, sustain the U. N., and 
lay the foundations for the future, perma¬ 
nent peace of the world. 

Truman will be measured by these goals, 
by his efforts and measures and decisions to 
accomplish them, and the fortunes of any 
general, or any individual, will be but a 
single item or incident In the vast historical 
program now being unfolded before the eyes 
of this present generation. 

Tested by these profound goals and plans 
Truman has made to sustain and accomplish 
them, we may well look ahead 25 years to 
see how much can be accomplished and 
measure Truman by that test, and by that 
test alone. 

What becomes then of this hue and cry, 
this holocaust of adverse opinion sweeping 
over the land? Is this not Just another exam¬ 
ple of mistaken Judgment, of a capricious 
Impulse, of hot and ill-timed, ill-judged 
opinion that has taken on the form of a 
wave that catches up the unsound and in¬ 
formed Judgments of many who haven’t 
taken a second, sober thought about what is 
really involved in this grave crisis? 

And do not the use of modem devices for 
rapidly spreading public opinion and forming 
too-hasty Judgments tend to Increase this 
very uncritical emotional sweep? Panned by 
these and by a pure-blind partisanship— 
that has gone beyond all bounds of discretion 
and bids fair to test the limits of American¬ 
ism. subordinating Americanism to ptirtlsan- 
shlp—are we not now actually seeing a dupli¬ 
cation of the terrible mistakes made by mass 
emotionalism misjudgments exhibited in the 
Civil War? 

One other factor must not be overlooked— 
the presence in the councils of the President 
of a staff of unusually sound, capable states¬ 
men; General Marshall, the leaders of the 
State Department, Including Acheson, Ken- 
nan, Jessup, Harrlman, and a cabinet of 
sound advisers, all of whom have tested 
political, economic, and executive experience 
and international vision. 

History will sustain those leaders who have 
counseled the President. 

And let us remember, Lincoln, too. was 
threatened with impeachment and de¬ 
nounced by his own party in Congress, and 
that the famous Illinois country lawyer had 
the clearness of vision and wisdom to see 
clearly his great goals, and the courage to 
hold on to his convictions and fight 
through, despite the bitterest abuse and mis¬ 
representations. 

Said Wilson, at the height of his bitterest 
period of criticism, “Regardless of the effect 
upon my personal fortunes, I am willing to 
play for the verdict of mankind.” 

President Truman has great leaders and 
great examples to sustain him now. 

Wayne C. Williams. 


Kaiter Steel Corp. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, as you all know, 
I am tremendously interested in the in¬ 


dustrial development of the West, and 
particularly in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the great State of California, 
which I have the honor to represent. 

When Henry J. Kaiser began produc¬ 
ing steel at his big Fontana plant in 
1942 there was doubt in some quarters 
about how long the operation would con¬ 
tinue. In the last 9 years Mr. Kaiser has 
answered the doubting Thomases. He 
has fostered one of the modem miracles 
of American industry. Today Kaiser 
Steel Corp. has taken its place with the 
country’s 12 biggest steel producers. 

1 want the skeptics who said back in 
1942 that Henry J. Kaiser would never 
make a success of the steel business to 
become acquainted with the record of 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Earnings after taxes in 1950 were $10.- 
952,583, and the ingot capacity of the 
company’s huge plant has climbed to 
1,380,000 tons annually. 

Comparison of these figures with those 
of 26 steel producers listed in the cur¬ 
rent issue of Iron Age discloses that 
Kaiser Steel ranks tenth in earnings and 
twelfth in ingot capacity. Henry Kaiser 
has once again met the challenge to es¬ 
tablish a new company in one of Amer¬ 
ica’s most competitive industries. ’The 
economy of the Nation, and particularly 
the West, is reaping the benefit of Mr. 
Kaiser’s foresight and ability. 

Mr. Kaiser also has successfully an¬ 
swered those critics of the Government’s 
participation in the building of the Fon¬ 
tana plant by repaying last fall. 20 years 
before they were due, the balance of 
$123,305,000 in loans. The Government 
realized a return of virtually $1.23 for 
each dollar of its loans to build the west 
coast steel plant. 

The success of Kaiser Steel Corp. in 
this highly competitive field has not re¬ 
sulted In complacency on the part of its 
executives. An expansion program is 
now under way to build an eighth open- 
hearth furnace and a new tin plate mill 
to supply the West’s concentration of tin 
can manufacturing plants and food- 
canning industry. This is evidence that 
the Kaiser enterprises will continue to 
spearhead the industrialization of the 
West. 


Privilege of Newspapermen 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B.HEUER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
the Members of this House read with a 
great deal of surprise the ruling in the 
case of Leonard Lyons, the well-known 
columnist of the New York Post, w^ho re¬ 
fused to divulge confidential news 
sources. Mr. Lyons published in his col¬ 
umn several items regarding the spies 
convicted in the recent Rosenberg 
atomic spy trial. The decision handed 
down by Federal Judge John C. Knox, 
of the southern district. New York, held 


that newspapermen were not privileged 
to withhold sources of information. 

Judge Knox’s ruling was made after 
counsel for Mrs. Ethel Rosenberg, a con¬ 
victed spy, demanded that Mr. Lyons 
disclose the source of certain informa¬ 
tion he published about her. Lyons 
claimed professional privilege to avoid 
such disclosure, but Judge Knox held: 

As a newspaper reporter or a columnist, 
Mr. Lyons Is not entitled to claim his privi¬ 
lege. which is akin to that which exists be¬ 
tween a lawyer and his client, a minister and 
his penitent, or a doctor and his patient. I 
have gone into the law very carefully, and I 
find he has no such privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this ruling 
will adversely affect the freedom of the 
press. It was always my understand¬ 
ing—and I am sure also many of my 
colleagues were of the same view— 
that newspapermen and others dealing 
with public information have the pro¬ 
fessional privilege to refuse to divulge 
their sources of information. In fact, 
I feel it Is their duty in the public in¬ 
terest not to disclose their sources. 
However, I can think of two types of 
cases where we should make exceptions 
to this general rule: First, where the 
security of our country is involved; sec¬ 
ond. where there is concealment of a 
crime. 

In the case of Mr. Lyons, neither fac¬ 
tor was involved. The items he pub¬ 
lished about Mrs. Rosenberg appeared 
after she had been found guilty as a 
spy and convicted. In my opinion, Mr. 
Lyons truly lived up to the code of 
ethics of his profession by refusing to 
name his sources of information and by 
upholding the principle of freedom of 
the press. I wish to commend him for 
the courageous stand he has taken in 
the matter. It is my view that the re¬ 
lationship between a newspaperman and 
his source is as sacred and privileged as 
that between a doctor and his patient, a 
lawyer and his client, and a minister 
and his penitent. This has been our 
custom and our practice for a long time; 
and if no such privilege exists under the 
law—as Judge Knox states—then let us 
establish this privilege as a legal fact. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the aforesaid, 
I am today introducing a bill which es¬ 
tablishes for newspapermen and others 
dealing with public information, who 
are called to appear as witnesses in Fed¬ 
eral courts, the privilege that they shall 
not be forced to reveal the sources from 
which they obtain their news. The bill 
provides two exceptions to this privilege: 
Where, in the opinion of the court, dis¬ 
closure is necessary: First, in the inter¬ 
ests of national security, or. second, to 
avoid the concealment of a crime. The 
privilege which would be established un¬ 
der this bill would apply to any person 
who is engaged in gathering or present¬ 
ing news, whether for newspapers, pe¬ 
riodicals, radio, or television. 

Prom a technical standpoint, the fii\st 
section of the bill amends title 28 of the 
United States Code—relating to the Fed¬ 
eral judiciary and Federal Judicial pro¬ 
cedure—by adding at the end of chapter 
119 thereof—which deals with evidence 
and witnesses—a new section estab¬ 
lishing the privilege. The bill contains 
a section 2 which makes a necessary 
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ccmforming change in title 26 to re- 
flect» in the table of contents for chap¬ 
ter 119, the new section which is added 
to that chapter by the first section of 
the bill. 

A very pertinent editorial covering 
this subject appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun on May 14, 
1951. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am placing this editorial in the 
Recoro at this point: 

Nkwspapsemsn's Just Oiaim 

Newspapermen have long contended that 
in refusing to dlvtdge confidential news 
sources they should have the same privilege 
that now protects the confidential relations 
between lawyer and client, doctor and pa¬ 
tient. clergyman and penitent. 

At present. In Federal jxirisdlctlon the 
newspaperman has no such privilege. This 
Is the sum and substance of a ruling made 
from the bench this week by Federal Judge 
John C. Knox ''after very carefully going into 
the law.** 

Since the ruling is general, merely noting 
It need prejudice neither the particular case 
before Judge Knox nor his now postponed 
decision on whether or not to order the 
particular newspaperman Involved to 
divulge. 

The general ruling Itself, however, calls 
public attention anew to the crass injustice 
of discriminating against newspaper reporters 
by refusing them the statutory protection al¬ 
ready given doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and 
nurses when these latter refuse to betray 
those who have trusted them. 

In this State, after two Newburgh news¬ 
papermen had been jailed for contempt in 
1948, State Senator Thomas C. Desmond and 
Assemblyman Lee B. Malller sponsored a 
genuinely protective measure which the 
legislature only shunted into the law revision 
commission for a year’s study. 

But this commission recommended the 
next year nothing better than a weakened, 
emasculated bill which provided that any 
Supreme Court Justice could, on petition and 
after a hearing, Inreak through the news¬ 
paperman's privilege of silence and force a 
disclosure If the Justice deemed It essential 
to the protection of the public Interest. 

Even this timid, half-hearted measure, 
which wasn't worth passing anyway, was de¬ 
feated as usual with the help of lawyer- 
legislators who have always balked at seeing 
this lawyer’s privilege extended to cover 
newspapermen. 

Meanwhile, however, in States that al¬ 
ready have confidence laws. Including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, executives 
report that such statutes have freed news¬ 
papermen to expose waste and corruption in 
public ofllce, protected sources of Informa¬ 
tion necessary to obtain news, enabled news¬ 
men to help police In criminal matters, and 
give legal recognition to the code of ethics 
adhered to by reporters. 

The press should never cease Its fight to 
have this reporters’ code respected and safe¬ 
guarded against gags or Jail threats, whether 
in State or Federal Jxuisdlctlon. Even Fed¬ 
eral Judge Knox may one day have to change 
his ruling on a newspaperman’s privilege. 


Tour Son ond the Marinei 


EXTENSION OF REMAREIS 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKl 

or wxscoNSXfr 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tueiday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. ZABZXX^KI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


I wish to include an address deliv¬ 
ered by Chaplain Patrick A. Killeen, 
United States Navy, on May 13. over the 
NBC radio retwork. 

Chaplain Killeen’s message, directed to 
the mothers of America—In particular to 
the mothers of our marines serving in 
Korea-—deals with the seldom-touched 
side of the story of our fighting men. It 
considers their spiritual lives, and its 
words should impart a note of encour- 
agement into our hearts. For men will 
only be as strong as their moral spirit is 
strong; and. if we should Judge from 
Chaplain ICilleen’s words, our boys in 
Korea do possess that moral, spiritual 
strength. 

. The address follows; 

Your Son akd thx Marxwrs 
(By Father Patrick A. Killeen, lieutenant, 

junior grade. Chaplalne’ Corpe, U. S. Navy. 

Marine Corpe Schoola. Quantlco, Va.) 

Today'e Mother'e X3ay will be the same 
wonderful day It has always been. In church 
mothers wiU hear themselves justly praised 
and even compared to the most holy of all 
mothers~our Blessed Mother. At home, amid 
the gay fiowers and boxes of candy, they will 
be happy as they see their little John or Judy 
pledge their love with some Inexpensive gift 
and a great big priceless hug. The new 
young mother will be happy as she holds her 
tiny infant in her arms, the evidence of her 
share In the God-given right of all mothers, 
to help in His work of cieatlon. She will be 
happy as she Joins all the mothers as they 
say "thank God for all of this.” 

In one way, however, this Mother’s Day 
will be a sad one, for the radio and the news¬ 
papers give us a very, dark picture of the 
world in which we Uve. Mothers with sons 
in service or Just old enough to go in will 
have a heavy, aching heart as they read about 
Korea: as they see the friendly nations of the 
world fighting among themselves. whUe Rus¬ 
sia gloatingly works the strings that bring all 
the godless puppet nations into action 
against us. It is with these mothers In par¬ 
ticular that I should like to visit today to 
talk about your son and the marines. 

At the present time the attention of all 
those connected with marines Is drawn to 
the men of the First Division in Korea. Any 
news from Korea seems very close to me at 
this time, for the towns mentioned in the 
news releases are not merely names, but 
rather memories of charred remains of once 
happy villages. The filth and the mud. the 
cold and the weariness are all very real, for 
little more than a month ago 1 lived with 
them. 

I see now how one-sided a picture we are 
getting from the newspaper accounts as we 
read the papers; we see nothing but the 
grim, horrible side of war which would tend 
to break the heart of any lovlDg mother. 
Behind the news of the front page, however, 
there’s a lot that would make you happy, 
would ease some of the burden from your 
heart, would make you proud that your son 
Is a marine, as proud as I am to be able to 
say that 1 have served with them. I have 
learned what America can mean to a dying 
18-year-old boy and have become a better 
citizen for It. I have learned how close we 
can really get to Almighty God on this earth, 
how utterly simple life can be when we put 
it all in His hands. 

One story never mentioned In the papers 
that will make every marine mother proud, 
took place on Christmas Eve in southern 
Korea. We had taken part in a sad but 
glorious page of our Marine history—the 
withdrawal from the Chosln Reservoir. We 
had crowded aboard transports at Bungnam 
to go to a rest area. Some said we might 
even go to JiH>an. Instead, we were un¬ 
loaded at Pusan and then proceeded to a 
muddy beau patch and told, "Go to It; that’s 


jrour rest camp; have a happy Christmas.’’ 
Those words stung with bitter irony but now. 
looking back, I can honeatly aay that I have 
never spuit a happier Ohrlstmaa. 

We set out to arrange for midnight mass 
in a natural hollow in that bean patch and 
before we knew it our marlnea bad built an 
altar from some packing boxes and, by the 
miracle of Marine secret supply, even had It 
painted a gleaming white; our canopy was 
a tarpaulin stretched on a frame made of 
some lumber borrowed from the galley: our 
reredoe was made of silk that one ^ the 
boys found In a native market and lor deco¬ 
ration we had some trees brought lit fiom 
the nearby hills. This was our church 
where your sons, with their marine spirit, 
saw to it that in spite of everything and 
everyone, they were going to have their mid¬ 
night mass, to pay their homage to the newly 
bom Bon of God. 

I tried to collect some thoughts for a ser¬ 
mon. but It was rather difficult, for there 
seemed to be nothing to make that a happy 
Christinas. As I began to go over the hap¬ 
penings of the past few weeks even the 
quiet of the tent was broken by the back¬ 
ing cough of one at our priests who was on 
the verge of pneumonia from his exposure 
to the extreme cold. The past came to mind 
with amaalng clearness. Two of our priests 
lay wounded in hospitals In Japan, one 
fighting for his very life, wounded ae he 
brought the Son of God to your sons, their 
marines. One of the clerks, who would be 
helping us now, lay buried In the frozen 
ground at Kotori killed at the side of his 
chaplain. Another boy who would be serv¬ 
ing our mass, as he hod done every day while 
we were surrounded, now ley dead up there, 
killed as he fought to help other marines. 
These thoughts and many like them were 
passing through my mind when I heard one 
lad outside say to another. "We don’t have 
an awful lot this Christmas but I’m sure 
glad that we can get to midnight mass.’* 
These words came like the breath of in¬ 
spiration, "We had nothing but Christ Him¬ 
self. What more could we want?’* The elm- 
pie faith of those marines gave me back 
what I had lost. 

At mass, In the clear, crlep, cold light of 
a brilliant moon about. 2,000 marines 
worshipped their God and Maker and It was 
my privilege on that night to bring His Body 
and Blood to every Catholic In that group, 
to hear them sing their Christmas carols, to 
give them that thought—they had nothing 
but Christ, but, having Christ, they pos¬ 
sessed all things. 

What will be of great comfort to all Cath¬ 
olic mothers is the knowledge that wherc- 
ever your son goes in the marines your Cath¬ 
olic priest goes with him trying to replace 
his parish priest as a pastor, confessor, and 
a guide. In boot camp his Catholic chap¬ 
lain. who knows his problems, is willing to 
guide and to help him as he changes from 
a young boy to a real man. from a civilian 
to a marine. He has chapels where he not 
only can but is urged to attend mass regu¬ 
larly. As he goes to Camp Le Jeune, for In¬ 
stance. he must be Impressed by the Cath¬ 
olic chapel, which matches any parish church 
In the country for Its beauty. At Camp 
Pendleton, he can attend mass at the Santa 
Margarita ranch chapel, one of the earliest 
of the Spanish missions in California. He 
has missions similar to the one Just finished 
at Quantlco to keep the light of bis faith 
burning brightly. 

It Is as he goes Into oomhat however, that 
he learns how close hls priest really Is. If 
I say I am proud to havo been with the ma¬ 
rines. I am doubly proud, and every Cath¬ 
olic should also be proud, of the priests with 
the marines and all the troops in Korea. The 
medals and the glory that came publicly to 
these priests will never be adequate to give 
them t>i 3 praise that Is their due, but. like 
the good men of Ood they are, they re not 
looking for public prai&o. BulBclent lor 
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th«m tha barely audible, **Thaxike, Fa- 
tber** from the wounded boy on the 
stretcher: or the happy sigh from the boy 
on the line who has just been to oonfession 
and received Viaticum and says, *'Boy, that 
makes me feel great*’: or the wonderfully 
simple expression of faith made by my own 
clerk under fire, "Isn’t it wonderful to be 
in the state of grace." 

By the grace of God, last December, when 
the marines were surro\xndea In three places, 
there was a Catholic chaplain In each place 
and it was at this time that your priests 
rose to great heights to be with your sons 
as they needed them most. Isn’t It a won¬ 
derful, consoling thought that every marine 
who was wounded and reached a hospital 
unit hod the grace of a priest’s presence and 
received the last rites If he was seriously 
wounded. To you mothers, who lost your 
sons In Korea, It must be a comfort to know 
that every marine who was buried In Korea 
was burled with the prayers of our holy 
mother, the church, and in blessed ground. 

In so many cases your sons have been a 
source of pride and even consolation to the 
Catholic chaplain In the way they profess 
and practice their belief in God and His 
church. Imagine how proud the mother 
would be whose son came to ask me if there 
was anything wrong if he said seven rosaries 
In his fox hole at night. 

What a wonderful profession of faith your 
sons made for all to see, at Kotori where every 
day In a little chapel—^three walls of a rall- 
roadshed to act as a windbreak, they came 
and knelt and stood In the freezing cold to 
attend mass and receive holy communion 
for what well might be the last time since 
we never knew what the night would bring. 

What a joy to those methers whose sons 
came to join in the rosary we said when 
we would stop to rest during our weary 
march from the reservoir. 

What a magnificent tribute to their par¬ 
ents by those marines who would make a 
beautifully frank confession In the sight of 
all as they knelt beside their priest, seated 
in an open field or behind a Jeep. You 
mothers who have sons in the Marines can 
read today’s headlines about them engaged 
once again In bitter fighting but you can 
take comfort from the fact that they arc 
accompanied by their priests and that your 
boys who left good Catholic homes are doing 
a magnificent Job In keeping their faith and 
Impressing all around them with their real 
belief In the Catholic church and the teach¬ 
ings of their Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

Svery day in Korea helped prove the say¬ 
ing that there are no atheists In fox holes 
but sad experience shows that such Is not 
always the case when the dangers of war 
are removed. One of the great dangers any 
marine and your son as he joins them 
must face Is the attitude of indifference to 
anything that touches on religion. This at¬ 
titude is common to all service life and it 
is from this that all our spiritual problems 
come. This is an insidious, enervating dis¬ 
ease that eats away one's principles like a 
capeer and the unsuspecting soon falls with 
the terrible crash of compromise. This In¬ 
difference will show Itself to your son In 
many ways. Not too many people are going 
to get excited whether he goes to mass or 
not; he's going to find men listed as Catho¬ 
lics staying In the barracks on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. He will find a disregard and often a 
downright disrespect for the holy name of 
Jesus and will hear the holy name taken 
In vain on many occasions. He will find 
a lack of realization of the seriousness of 
sins against holy purity: be will find In 
many cases a complete disregard for the 
sanctity and goodness of women and mar¬ 
riage. Many signs hut all from the same 
root—^IncUfferenoe. 

What can be done to counteract this? I 
think the answer can be found in the de¬ 
velopment of respect—a respect of self; for 
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family and friends and espeolsUy respect for 
the church and Almighty God. 

This can come easy to a marine for if 
we look to see just what it is that makes 
a marine stand out we will see that it is 
his intensive training whereby the faults 
and weaknesses d his character are taken 
away and three principles are woven into the 
very fiber of his being: pride, love, and 
obedience. Not the false prtde of the hypo¬ 
crite but a real honest pride in the posses¬ 
sion of something wholesome; a manly love 
that shows Itself in the care and concern 
for hls fellow marines: a willing obedience 
loosed on the knowledge that authority Is 
something absolutely necessary, something 
to be respected and not merely feared. I 
say It is easy lor a marine to develop the 
respect necessary to ward off that dangerous 
Indifference for with a spiritual, super¬ 
natural motive he can elevate hls basic 
teaching whereby hls pride will generate a 
wholesome self-respect; hls love for others 
can give him the respect for hls family and 
friends; hls obedience can easily nourish a 
deep respect for Almighty God. With these 
he has the making of an outstanding Catho¬ 
lic and that is what many of our marine 
Catholics are—outstanding. 

Self-respect, generated from honest pride 
can arm the young man against any dangers 
that he might face. He knows that he is Just 
as important os the next fellow, he knows 
that he has the right to go to Mass and prac- 
Uce hls religion, he knows that he Is show¬ 
ing courage when he does what is right. 
Just as a marine's pride In the corps Is a 
motive whereby he does things a certain 
way because that's the way the marines do 
It so. too. he takes pride in bis Catholic faith 
and upholds hls principles because that's the 
way a good Catholic does it. If It's a ques¬ 
tion ol foul language In the barracks hls 
self-respect and pride will give him the 
courage to let others know what he thinks 
about it, he won't give In weakly because he 
knows he la right and will stand up for those 
rights. If It's a question of bad company or 
Improper action, just as a marine will never 
let himself bo seen in a sloppy uniform, so, 
too, he will never let himself get mixed up 
in situations that are against hls Catholic 
teaching. 

His love for others can he turned Into 
that respect for his family and friends and 
with this he won’t fall victim to the Idea 
that he can cut himself loose from family 
ties and with hls newly found freedom be¬ 
come completely independent of hls family. 
Oh what a great thing It is to see a lad who 
lives and acts as If hls family were present 
on the base. If a man learns resp^t for 
others he can be strong against all the temp¬ 
tations to sin against holy purity. He will 
respect the women he meets as he would hls 
own sister and her friends at home and In 
that wa/ stay clear of the attitude some 
servicemen have that women are nothing but 
the plajrthlngs for men. If he has respect for 
hls wife that Is a real love, how can he ever 
fall prey to the frame of mind wherein mar¬ 
riage has no sanctity and fidelity Is some¬ 
thing impossible because men must be men. 

As a marine he will develop a deep respect 
for authority that shows Itself in a willing 
obedience. In the battle he must fight 
against indifference toward Almighty God, 
your son will have that respect for authority. 
He’ll be tried with the test of laziness to stay 
In bed on Sunday morning but he will realize 
that it is no earthly commanding officer but 
God Hlmaell who gives the command "Keep 
holy the Sabbath day." He might toy with 
thoughts of immorality but again the order 
Is there, "Thou shalt not commit adultery,’* 
and he summons up a cheerful but strong 
"Aye, aye. sir." The Ten Commandments 
and the commandments of the church will 
be for him the rules and regulations that 
will guide him If he la to be a good Catholic. 

What, then, can be done to help your son 
as he comes into service and meets this prob¬ 


lem of indifference? 1 say to start now to 
develop him or rather help him develop In 
himself a real respect for himself, for hls 
family and friends, and for God and hls 
church. 

Yes, on this Mother’s Day, there must be 
many a sad heart but the picture is not as 
dark as It might seem. There are problems 
to be faced but we have the means to face 
them, your sons will be hurled a challenge 
but with the grace of Almighty God and the 
proper preparation and care they can meet 
the challenge and turn It into a glorious 
victory. 

If you are sad today, go to our blessed 
mother whose motherhood was climaxed by 
suffering as she watched her Son die on the 
cross only to have that suffering make her 
happiness all the more full as she saw her 
risen Son, the happiness that comes with 
the triumph of good over evil. With her 
help you can bear your burden just as your 
son, with her Son’s help, can conquer the 
evil he must face. Then you, too, can enjoy 
the wonderful happiness of a successful son. 

The Marine motto Is very simple, "Semper 
fidells"—Always faithful. What a fitting 
motto for your son as he Joins them, always 
faithful to himself, to hls family and friends; 
iroBt of all, faithful to hls church and hls 
God. 

Be proud of your son, today, because if he 
Is a good marine you can be sure he will be 
a good son and a good Catholic. 

As you say your prayers on this Pentecost 
night Dray thus for your Catholic sen’lcemen. 

Come, O Spirit of Counsel, help and guide 
them In all their ways that they may always 
do Thy will, incline their hearts to that 
which Is good, turn them away from all that 
is evil and direct them by the paths of the 
commandments to the good of eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

God bless you and please pray for your 
chaplains. 

Lawrence, Mats., Girl Wins National 
Essay Contest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACKUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following article about Miss Diane 
Cameron, a 12-year-old eighth grader 
from Lawrence. Mass., and the distinc¬ 
tion she has won for herself and her 
community. The Lawrence Tribune gave 
her front-page recognition for her 
achievement because, although the ac¬ 
complishment was hers, all her friends 
and neighbors are also proud that their 
city has developed such a talented 
young lady. 

In these days of confusion and cyni¬ 
cism in high places it is refreshing to 
turn to youtli and find there the faith 
that is imtarnished. In time their 
gleaming Idealism will be tempered by 
“the world’s slow stain." Somehow we 
hope and believe that they will not make 
as many doubtful compromises as some 
of the tired leaders who preceded them. 

Meanwhile youth aspires to honor, 
being honest in itself. 

This we must commend and encourage, 
for the future of our Nation in a world 
community. Miss Cameron has ability. 
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That is obvious. But of greater impor¬ 
tance is her character. With industry 
and integrity she searched for and found 
and wrote the truth, which a material¬ 
istic world needs above all else. 

The article follows: 

Mins Diane Cameron, 12-year-old daughter 
ol Mr. and Mrs. Aime Cameron, 241 Salem 
Street, has been notified that she has won 
the first prize of $100 In the national essay 
contest, sponsored by the National United 
Spanish War Veterans, according to an 
official report received from Washington, 
D. C., by Miss Helen L. O’Connor, of Fitch¬ 
burg, department Junior vice president, and 
chairman of the essay contest. This prize is 
the result of 2 weeks of Intensive study and 
research. Typical of any young girl. Miss 
Cameron plans on buying a new bicycle and 
some B\unmer finery with her well-earned 
prize money. If any of It Is left after the 
shopping spree, it will be added to her bank 
account. Upon graduation in June. Miss 
Cameron intends to enter St. Patrick's High 
School and will take the college course in 
preparation for the vocation of a nun. 

This national award will be presented to 
Miss Cameron at the State convention to be 
held at Brockton In June. Over the years 
this is the first time a Massachusetts student 
has ever won first prize. 

Diane's essay. Some Early Experiences of 
Theodore Roosevelt Which Helped Make Him 
a Leader During the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. 
has brought honor to herself, her school, her 
parents, and the department of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Auxiliary United Spanish War 
Veterans. 

Miss Cameron, an eighth grade pupil of 
St. Patrick's school, had already merited the 
first State award and her winning essay was 
sent to Washington to represent Massa¬ 
chusetts. The State awards were presented 
at the State meeting of the Auxiliary United 
Spanish War Veterans In Worcester. April 21. 

Miss Helen O'Connor, in opening the pro¬ 
gram In Worcester, said, *'It has been a 
pleasure to work with these patriotic chil¬ 
dren throughout the Commonwealth. Five 
hundred and thirty children from 07 schools 
responded to my letter with rules from na¬ 
tional headquarters. I picked three Judges 
from different parts of the State for the con¬ 
test. Miss Margaret E. Kielty, adult alien 
education and Americanization director of 
Fitchburg; Matthew J. Clark, department 
Junior vice commander of United Spanish 
War Veterans of Springfield, and Thomas J. 
Murphy, director of English Rindge Techni¬ 
cal High School, of Cambridge, Mass.” 

^^Great Sqaadroni of Huge Bombers 
Should Be Ready on a Moment’s Notice 
To Spray Fire Bombs, TNT, and Atom 
Bombs on Every City in Russia, if Rus¬ 
sia Attempts Aggression Anywhere” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN BELL WILUAMS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have on several occasions 
stated on the floor of the House a fact 
which has now been acknowledged by 
military authorities everywhere. That 
Is that the armies of the United Nations 
would have been expelled from Korea 
months ago if it had not been for the 
splendid work done by our Air Force. 


Because of our perilous position in Korea, 
coupled with mounting International 
tensions, there should be no let-up with 
respect to building our Air Force to the 
present planned strength of 96 groups. 
The Washington Tlmes-Herald of March 
22 carried a very timely article on the 
subject of air power which, in my opin¬ 
ion. is merely an expression of com¬ 
mon-sense patriotism. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rbcord, I include a copy of this 
article; 

Unitkd Statks Thrsat To Bomb Russia Usozd 

To Halt Red Aggression—senator John¬ 
son Calls for Acres of Jets Ready at 

Bases To Pulvbrxzs Sovizr 

Senator Johnson, Democrat, of Colorado, 
yesterday urged the United States to serve 
notice that Russian cities will be pulverized 
by American bombers from North Africa, 
Turkey, and Iceland if the Soviets make an 
aggressive move. 

The Senate meanwhile agreed to start vot¬ 
ing on amendments to the controversial 
troops-for-Europe resolutions April 2 and re- 
zxMkln in continuous session until the Cham¬ 
ber disposes of them. 

At the same time, a bipartisan group of 
four Senators offered a new version of the 
Ives amendment which approves the policy 
of sending troops to Europe—including the 
four divisions already assigned—and urges 
fullest collaboration between Congress and 
the President. 

calls for more AIRFISLDB 

Johnson called his suggestion a foolproof 
plan to block both Russia's cold-war aims 
and hot-war threats. 

In a speech prepared for delivery during 
senate debate on the resolutions, the Colo¬ 
rado Democrat said the United States should 
reactivate its World War n airfields in north 
Africa, build new fields in Turkey, and sta¬ 
tion acres of Jet fighters there to assure con¬ 
trol of the skies. 

He added: 

”And last, great squadrons of huge bomb¬ 
ers should be ready on a moment’s notice 
to spray fire bombs. TNT. and atom bombs 
on every city in Russia if Russia attempts 
aggression anywhere.” 

ICELAND BASES URGED 

Iceland should be used as another bomber 
base, Johnson declared, so these planes can 
shuttle back and forth dropping bombs com¬ 
ing and going. 

The Senator said he guessed Russia would 
not have 300 atom bombs before 1060, adding 
that, at any rate, she is far behind America. 

Under the new work schedule, the Senate 
will recess for Easter from today until next 
Monday, take Tuesday off. and debate the 
resolutions Wednesday. Thursday, and Fri¬ 
day with a final vote the following Monday. 

The resolutions lost one supporter when 
Senator Cain. Republican, of Washington, 
who backed them in committee, announced 
he will oppose them on the floor. 

Senator Lehman, Democrat, of New York, 
warned, meanwhile, that restrictions on 
United States troop assignments will lead to 
delay, deadlock, and disaster. 


Acheson No Appeaser to Soviets 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 


ord, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
May 10.1951. 

1 believe that the great Soviet encyclo¬ 
pedia’s treatment of our Secretary of 
State may prove of interest to those per¬ 
sons who have labeled him as an ap¬ 
peaser. 

The editorial follows: 

Acheson No Appeaser to Soviets 

Discussing one of our national leaders, the 
new great Soviet encyclopedia calls him a 
leader of "aggressive anti-Soviet policy.” 

With t 3 rpical Soviet invective, the Com¬ 
munist writer charges him with plotting war 
against Russia, the "people’s democracies” 
and most of the rest of the world. 

Hie target of this hate is Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, the man whom irrespon¬ 
sible politicians have been attempting to 
brand as an “appeaser” of communism. 

Who's right, Acheson’s Soviet or domestic 
critics? 

The argument of the domestic critics 
hinges pretty largely on the premise that the 
defeat by the Communists of Chiang Kai- 
shek's nationalist armies in China before 
Acheson became Secretary of State some¬ 
how makes Acheson an appeaser. 

The argument of the Russians is that Ache, 
son deserves much of the credit for the fact 
that Europe is building an increasingly 
strong antl-Communlst front and that the 
United Nations and the United States are re¬ 
sisting Communist aggression in Korea. 

In our opinion this is one spot in the So¬ 
viet encyclopedia that contains the truth. 


The MacArthnr Controversy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12 last, there appeared in the Asheville 
Citizen, Asheville, N. C., an editorial en¬ 
titled "President and General: The Issue 
Is Joined.” 

This editorial is so convincing and un¬ 
answerable that I think every American 
should read it. 

Weeks later after much testimony has 
been given on the controversy the edi¬ 
torial stands out like a beacon light ever 
emphasizing the way we should travel. 

More recently in the same paper an¬ 
other editorial appeared entitled "The 
Return of the Hero.*’ Never have greater 
words of truth been spoken. This hero 
will not Just "fade away." He will live 
forever because he is, as the editorial 
says, "the average hero.” 

These editorials should be read by 
every American and I quote them below 
in full: 

[Prom the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of April 
12, 1951] 

President and General: The Issue Is 
Joined 

The seat of the Government of the United 
States is in Washington, not in Tokyo. 

The President, elected by the people. Is the 
c vilian Commander in Chief in matters of 
war and peace, as the Constitution directs. 

The foreign policy of this country, In tune 
with the policy of the United Nations, Is to 
contain the Korean war and not to precipi¬ 
tate a world war in Asia. 
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AH these things flow from President TTu* 
man’s order recalling General ICacArthnr. 

The air at last Is clearing. - 
General MaoArthur’s hrave and devoted 
service to his coimtry is not to be denied. 
Neither is it diminished by his recall, for he 
remains in a true sense a popular military 
hero to critic as well as Idolater. As Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower said so circumspectly 
yesterday, when a man puts on a uniform 
he must not shed his Inhibitions. This 
proved impossible for General BiacArthur, for 
as much as he was a military symbol, so he 
became a personal, political symbol. 

This Is Intolerable In a democracy. The 
whole story of MacArthur’s tumultuous rela¬ 
tions with the President, with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and with the policy-makers 
of the United Nations has now come to light. 
That story wholly Justifies Mr. Truman’s ac¬ 
tion early yesterday morning. 

At every point and in every chapter and 
verse over a period of many months the story 
Is one of conflict. When MacArthur’s view 
could not prevail, he issued statements over 
the head of his Government and besought or 
gave an ear to political opportunists. Pomp 
and clrmunstanoe and excessive vanity sur¬ 
rounded MacArthur headquarters in Tokyo, 
which became all but a sovereign state. 
Douglas MacArthur slowly became the cap¬ 
tive of his own myth. 

This was imhealthy. It led to errors of 
Judgment which no man will make unless he 
regards himself as infallible (which no man 
is). Some of the consequences are sug¬ 
gested elsewhere on this page by Wallace 
Carroll, newspaperman and expert on psy¬ 
chological warfare. 

But it is not alone the press, nor the poli¬ 
ticians, nor yet the more liuddious critics 
with traitorous motive who have found fault 
with MacArthur. Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichel- 
bexger, of Asheville, fought all over Asia and 
knows the world situation from all angles as 
well as any man. In a speech the other 
night at Wichita, Rans., he warned that 
sending the Chinese Nationalists Into action 
in China and bombing Manchuria would pre¬ 
cipitate a world war. According to the 
Associated Press he added : 

“America is not prepared to fight a war 
with Communist Russia, and everything pos¬ 
sible should be done to avoid all-out conflict 
at this time.” 

The former commander of the Eighth Army 
is neither running from a fight nor spoiling 
for one. He la merely being realistic. His 
testimony is diametrically opposed to what 
has become known as the MacArthur policy. 
It is the kind of testimony, from countless 
men of knowledge and skill, which moved 
the President to fire MacArthur. 

Mr. Truman has behaved admirably In this 
crisis. His statement dismissing General 
MacArthur was dignified and logical, free of 
crimination and personality. The President’s 
instincts are political, and so he must have 
smarted for a long time under what the New 
York Herald Ttlbunc, a Republican news¬ 
paper. testified the other day as the effort of 
these who are “frantically trying to use Mac¬ 
Arthur not as an Instrument with which to 
achieve a rational settlement In Asia but as a 
stick with which to beat the Truman ad¬ 
ministration.’’ 

Lincoln had his McClellan, a disruptive 
political general who was egged on by north¬ 
ern Democrats. Polk had his Zachary Tay¬ 
lor, who campaigned In Mexico with one eye 
on the Mexicans and the other on his Whig 
friends in Washington. 

And Truman has had his MacArthur. Yet 
he did not make the Issue now Joined a 
political one. He leaned over backward to 
accommodate the proconsul in Tokyo. For 
he knew, as everyone who is reasonable must 
know, that a foreign policy In this kind of 
crisis Is not the whole product of a President 
but of many minds—and of many friendly 
nations. 

Now that the people knew the facts they 
will react, we believe, as Americans always 


met when Informed and patriotic. There 
Will be a political storm, and It will be ugly. 
But it will blow over. The clear air which 
follows every storm will be the clear air of 
American unity. 

[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of 
May 9. 1951] 

Tux Rkturh or tbx Hxbo 

Nine men of the Army have won the Con¬ 
gressional Medal of Honor for heroism “above 
and beyond the call of duty” on the awful 
battlefield of Blorea. 

Bight of these young Americans are dead; 
only Master Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma. a big, 
blond farm boy from Nebraska, strides among 
the living. 

On Monday Hero Kouma came home. As 
he stepped from his airplane in San Fran- 
cleco press photographers trained their cam¬ 
eras on his blushing face and reporters clus¬ 
tered around. 

But Sergeant Kouma would have none of 
this. “Almost painfully embarrassed by the 
attention”—as one reporter wrote—this 
“one-man tank corps’* of the bloody Naktong 
ducked his head and fled. 

Ernest Kouma. after all, Is but an average 
American hero. Perhaps It Is that his profile 
Is undistinguished, but In any case he will 
not pose for pictures. Why should he? He 
is an average hero. 

Ernest Kouma has nothing to tell the 
press—on or off the record—and he has noth¬ 
ing to say to a congressional Investigating 
committee. His deeds speak for themselves. 
An average hero, be followed orders and 
executed them brilliantly. 

Ernest Kouma will not ride in a parade 
down long canyons of screaming people, 
dusting the confetti from his uniform as he 
goes from triumph to triumph. He is an 
average hero. 

Ernest Kouma will go to bis home in Ne¬ 
braska without a retinue of aides and re¬ 
tainers who emit bulletins on the hall hour. 
To be sure, like any other Honor Medal win¬ 
ner, he will rate the first salute of oflicerg of 
every grade. They will salute the deed, 
rather than the man, for the sergeant is an 
average hero among the dozens living and 
dead. 

Ernest Kouma, finally, will retire some day 
sure in the knowledge that his country is 
grateful lor hia singular, selfless devotion. 
The generals may bicker and compete for 
place; the cameras may etch on thin and 
perishable film the ghostly pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of homecoming; the crowd may 
howl in full throat and strew the pathway 
of the captain—but the Ernest Koumas go 
on forever. 

For they are the average heroes who slog 
through mud and dust; who hunch all wet 
and cold in a fox hole; who pour round on 
round until the gun barrel is white hot and 
soft and searing to the touch—the men who 
march and fight and foUow the command 
and win the battles. The Ernest Koumas are 
those men, yes. 

Save the Republic Before the Symbols 
Disappear 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or GXOKGXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in these days when so much propaganda 
is being broadcast which is hostile to our 
form of Government and our way of life, 
it is inspiring and refreshing to come in 


contact with people who think American 
and speak American. 

On April 18,1951, Mrs. E. Wyatt Payne, 
of Huntington. W. Va., delivered an ad¬ 
dress before the Congress of the Daugb*- 
ters of the American Revolution held in 
Washington, which I hope will be read by 
people in every section of our Nation. 

Mrs. Payne spoke with courage and 
common sense. It was an appropriate 
address to be delivered to this patriotic 
organization, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, whose members 
are doing so much to preserve our Ck>v- 
emment and to perpetuate our institu¬ 
tions. 

Under leave granted, I insert Mrs. 
Payne’s address here«\rlth, and commend 
It to all those who believe In American 
institutions, as an address worthy of 
being read and preserved: 

Bavx trz Rxpublic Bxroax the Symbols 
Dibafpxax 

(By Mrs. E. Wyatt Payne) 

I deem it a privilege and an honor to 
speak before your congress because you hava 
fearlessly and persistently protected the con¬ 
cepts and precepts of the American way as 
the founders envisioned and established 
them. Although attacked by many left- 
wing groups for your loyalty, you have not 
faltered In your support of the fundamental 
principles which made and kept us a na¬ 
tion. Because you aie the Daughters of 
the American Re solution, you can properly 
sense and evaluate the un-American revolu¬ 
tion whlc'i has brought us to the very brink 
of destruction. I salute you for observing, 
and therefore preserving, the lost art of 
American patriotism. 

Speaking as a mother and teacher I want 
to be frank, honest, and realistic. As we 
think together we must accept a sound 
premise and admit several very obvious ne¬ 
cessities. First, unless we understand that 
there is a well-organized, highly financed 
plan to overthrow this free Republic, and 
establish the proletariat of the people, we 
cannot possibly approach a sensible solu¬ 
tion to the planned and planted problems 
which confront and confuse us today. Un¬ 
der the Communist-Socialist plan to destroy 
us everything American must disappear 
from our remembrance and experience; 
therefore, one of their most effective weapons 
is the removal ot replacing of the symbols 
of our religious and national history. ’They 
are succeeding far beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion or imagination. Where are the j^triotlc 
pictures, the songs, the devotlonals, the 
pledge to the flag, the atmosphere of rever¬ 
ence and gratitude for America In the school¬ 
room? Finally, they have reached the sym¬ 
bol which symbolizes all that we are or ever 
hope to be—the American flag. Do you 
think It Just happened that simultaneously 
the United Nations flag appeared all over 
the Nation? No; It was planned that way. 
Did you ever think 70 U would live to see the 
day when American Judges would rule that 
any other flag would supersede Old Glory, or 
that school ofBicials would not know where 
to place the Stars and Stripes? We must do 
more than pass resolutions In conventions; 
we must Implement and activate them in 
our home towns. The U. N. flag should fly in 
front of the U. N. building, but never over the 
courts, schools, or public buildings in the 
United States or on the same pole with the 
Stars and Stripes. How gullible can we get? 

Another successful technique is to call 
everything by the wrong name. We celebrate 
VE-day with our troops waiting on the banks 
of the Elbe while Russia takes Berlin. We 
called it a cold war and spent millions trying 
to cover up the fact that it really was a floor 
show to keep our eyes on the wrong place 
while Russia swallowed China. We call trea¬ 
son perjury; we call our country a democracy 
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When the Constitution, the founders, and the 
pledge to the flag say it is a republic. Can’t 
you see they will soon change our philosophy 
by changing the American symbols, vocabu¬ 
lary and patriotic experiences? How can we 
preserve our heritage of freedom for our prog¬ 
eny if we allow them to take down the signs 
which biased the trail for us? This problem 
la more than academic, It is emotional—^We 
either love our country or lose it I 

Aa we face the situation of saving our 
country we must ask a question. How did 
this great free Republic lose the American 
values, names, and concepts in twenty short 
years? Because we recognised godless Rus¬ 
sia and therefore brought forth on this con¬ 
tinent a false concept of liberty, borrowed 
from Karl Marx and dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that by violating every American prin¬ 
ciple and tradition—at home and abroad— 
we could prove that all men are created equal 
and destined to live in leisure in a welfare 
world. Those Communist and Socialist ex¬ 
periments have wrecked our security, econ¬ 
omy and peace at home, and our friendships 
abroad. Because we forgot “The rock from 
whence we are hewn” we are met on battle¬ 
fields all over the earth to dedicate them to 
our sons who fought so valiantly and hope¬ 
lessly in Ideological wars they could not win. 
The prophets of doom who now predict we 
must always live in war and confiision belle 
the doctrine of repentance for wrong-doing 
and are only trying desperately to cover up 
their sins against this Nation. Must we lose 
our flag, our rights, and our lives and live 
in bomb shelters as a penalty for doing good 
to all the world? No. We can stop the 
desecration of the faith of our fathers and 
survive. 

Many commitments have been made all 
over the world in our name, but not for our 
sake, and our boys must fight with them, 
to' them or about them at the drop of their 
hat. From mink coats in Washington to 
60,000 casualties in Korea the answer is the 
same—our leaders have lost the American 
way. Under such circumstances. What can 
we do for national defense on the home 
front? We can stop being gullible and be¬ 
come realistic defenders of our own country. 
Someone asked me in a forum recently if 
1 thought Dean Acheson was a Communist. 
X answered, from his recent statements I 
would say he was not. but from his actions 
many times and his policies in the Far East 
and his laxity in ridding the Government 
of Reds, he cannot blame us if we wonder. 
Why quibble about it. I know and you know 
all we need to know about Mr. Acheson. 
We know when he had his face toward Alger 
Hiss, he had his back to his country. He 
should be fired. 

We can and must stop the indoctrination 
of the Communist-Socialist philosophy in 
the schools, churches, clubs, unions, and 
Government. To do this we must learn the 
propaganda techniques used in these groups 
and a few examples will suffice to prove the 
point. When Hitler wanted to change the 
philosophy in Germany he Immediately took 
over the schools and changed the textbooks 
to meet his ideas; Stalin and Peron did the 
same thing. Do we have a parallel in oiur 
country? Yes. Communism and socialism 
got great and dignified starts in some of 
our larger universities and they have spread 
to the land’s remotest border. I have sat 
as student or auditor in many of these 
schools and I know this is true. Most of 
our teachers are good Americans, but the 
small minority of “red-ucators”—because of 
their aggressive nature and predetermined 
plan—are destroying the faith in and re¬ 
spect for our form of Government. These 
teachers are guilty of the sin of commis¬ 
sion, but the parents and good teachers are 
guilty of the sin of omission. We simply 
did not stop their un-American activities in 
the classroom and the propaganda is devas¬ 
tating because our children have not had 
the real American story. They do not parade 
under their own banner of Communist names 


and places and announce their purposes; 
they have far more effective devices. With 
clever radio, television, and movie scripts, 
coliunnists, forum speakers, textbooks, and 
big names they simply unsell us on our way 
of life. Down with capital, profits, and free 
enterprise and up with Russia and Utopia. 
The condition of our country today proves 
the power of propaganda as we live in con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, with race trouble 
here and labor trouble there and trouble, 
trouble everywhere—all signs of the divlde- 
and-conquer campaign. 

More propaganda—we hear it over and over 
on the radio, in the left-wing press, and in 
the classroom that disaster, slums, and in¬ 
security breed communism. This is not so— 
not in America. For over a hundred and 
fifty years, this Nation continued its progress 
toward the greatest good for the greatest 
number. During those years, we experienced 
as a Nation and as individuals, the whole 
gamut of human vicissitudes—fire, drought, 
floods, depressions, and wars, but it didn’t 
even occur to us to turn to communism. 
Why? Because every American is born with 
two impervious armors—^falth In God and 
faith in his country. We did not turn to 
communism because every American is born 
with his own ladder of opportunity; some are 
short and some are tall, according to his sev¬ 
eral abilities as recorded in the parable of 
the talents, but the ladder is his and it has 
a top and he Is free to scale it. Herein lies 
the formula for American success based on 
human dignity and the rights of free men. 

Another danger signal—under the guise of 
social progress and liberal-mindedness the 
older American histories, which Inculcated 
In us the love of country, the flag, and things 
American have been replaced by new books 
dealing with the scientific and objective ap¬ 
proach. The idea seems to be to make our 
children so objective they couldn’t have a 
conviction about anything. Any man or na¬ 
tion that reaches the stature of greatness 
believes in something and has very deep and 
spiritual convictions, so we recognize an¬ 
other device to weaken American strength 
and solidarity. Some books point with pride 
to the 5-year-plan in Russia and Imply that 
our system of Government has failed be¬ 
cause we did not go and do likewise. Even 
more damage is done to the national morale 
and patriotism through books on social prob¬ 
lems. economics, and political science, some 
of which present a conglomerate group of 
case studies and data which prove nothing 
and leaves the student confused about every¬ 
thing in general and the American way in 
particular. Whether the teacher realizes it 
or not, this is Just where the Communists 
want him. The success of the Communist 
Party in America is not due to the number 
of their own members actively at work, but 
to the success they have had selling confused 
people—good, gullible, Christian people— 
their false fronts which propagate and dis¬ 
seminate their social and economic ideolo¬ 
gies. 

Adding insult to injury, progressive educa¬ 
tion came along, and, disregarding the suc¬ 
cessful character building found in the Mc- 
Guffey readers, they advised us to let the 
children alone—don’t cramp their style or 
personality by telling them right from wrong; 
even if they can’t read or write or spell, 
they will have experiences. Too many par¬ 
ents and teachers let them alone—and they 
came home wagging their confusion behind 
them. 

We cannot hope to preserve the love of and 
adherence to the basic principles which made 
us “one Nation, Indivisible’’ if our children 
are taught intentionally, or unintentionally, 
to doubt the wisdom and demonstration of 
our form of Government. Typical of the 
new trends in textbooks which undermines 
the faith of the next generation are the fol¬ 
lowing quotes: “Free enterprise is dead,” 
“The Supreme Court could and presumably 
should do away with all property rights,’’ 
“You cannot level wealth in America until 


legislation Is passed forbidding parents from 
leaving their inheritance to their children.’’ 
Furthermore, it is no reflection on the in¬ 
genious work of Walt Disney to charge that 
our sense of values has drastically changed 
when textbooks replace Abraham Lincoln 
with the Disney story. We know our insti¬ 
tutions and schools are under constant at¬ 
tack by propaganda and indoctrination, 
therefore, board of education, teachers, and 
other officials cannot escape the added re¬ 
sponsibility of guarding the Republic by care¬ 
fully investigating the “thought and in¬ 
tent’’ of the authors and publishers of text¬ 
books and other school material. This as¬ 
signment is not difficult for the pro-Ameri¬ 
can teachers and officials, and it must be 
done. Although much of the propaganda 
is subtle and too many people overlook it 
or assume it to be an explanation of or 
formula for “social progress’* and “peace,” 
when we check books from the standpoint 
of the Inescapable realities mentioned here, 
it is easy to determine whether or not they 
perform the function of ed-ucating or red- 
ucatlng. Good American teachers appreciate 
enlightenment on this subject, and the guilty 
should be fired; because, if they believe in the 
Communist-Socialist philosophy it will surely 
get into their teaching, either by “Inter¬ 
pretation” or “design.” Many parents ask 
how they can tell when their children are 
being indoctrinated. The answer is easy. 
If your child comes home from school—at 
any level from primary to university—ques¬ 
tioning the success of the American Way 
and debunking the founders and our glori¬ 
ous history, you may be sure he has the 
wrong teacher, textbook, or both. 

If the schools are to continue to preserve 
our liberties and our heritage (and who said 
this was not their basic function), they must 
teach and practice Americanism—the un¬ 
adulterated kind of patriotism which sends 
that Intangible elixir of national unity up 
the spines of every American, of every class, 
creed, or color, when the stars and stripes ap¬ 
pear. Do you call that old fashioned? The 
Communists want you to do Just that, but we 
know, if we have this Nation, we must con¬ 
tinue to love it, and that any subject mat¬ 
ter which adulterates these concepts and 
emotions is subversive. What will it profit 
the child if he gain all knowledge and lose 
the opportunity to say with Paul, “I was 
free born.” Parents and teachers must have 
the courage and patriotism to fight these un- 
American trends in their own community. 
We must demand that our schools again be¬ 
come the citadel of American liberty: we 
must demand that every school put back the 
symbols which portray our national heritage; 
we must demand that teachers emphasize 
what is right about America, thus giving 
students respect for our past record and faith 
in the future; we must demand that Ameri¬ 
can history be taught with reverence, be¬ 
cause Its unfoldment in the minds and hearts 
of every child is the safeguard against serf¬ 
dom. Let us be practical. Mr. Stalin knows 
he can take this country without using the 
atom bomb, unless we wake up. He can take 
it with four weapons: tax, spend, indoctri¬ 
nate, and infiltrate. Why do good, gullible, 
Christian Americans aid and abet the Com¬ 
munists and Socialists by accepting and using 
every technique they designate for our de¬ 
struction? Even Rip Van Winkle only slept 
20 years. 

Finally, let us realize that we can do the 
Job by turning our attention to the schools, 
churches, and family life. Unfortunately, 
too many ministers are also victims of the 
propaganda and some are even carriers of 
the venom that will destroy us. because 
through a false sense of “do-gooders” they 
have sponsored or helped Communist-front 
crusades. It would be well to remember that 
the act of Joining your club, union, or even 
your church, is secondary to the fact that you 
are free to Join it, and it is the fact of your 
freedom which is challenged today. The 
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dravdi l>a(l better wake tip too. Another 
■afeguard—we believe In the wisdom of the 
founders who warned at poKtlcai anianees 
with foreign pow e r s , and practiced the prtn- 
e^le of **Ope» covew a nta, openly ar rived at** 
therefore, we must protect the United States 
first and we wRl not be naive enough to Join 
the World Federahsts—or any other group 
that would or could loee for us our vote, 
boundaries, s overei g n powers, or national 
entity—hoping that by removing the word 
**l<)reign*‘ It would save ns from the powers 
that seek to dominate ns. History shows 
that the game of power polHies has shifted 
the balance of power an over Kurope snd 
Asia for generations. Allies in one war are 
enemies In the neat, and I wonder If we are 
contributing most to the brotherhood of 
man, and the fatherhood of Ood when we 
give our name, preetlge. and money for 
foreign wars, based on old hatreds and new 
mreuaes. When this country practiced inter¬ 
national philanthropy and Iramanitarlan 
charity we had frletidi all over the world, 
but when vre became international Mgamtots 
and sub si dis e d inefllcleney and Socialist ex¬ 
periments. we lost the friends and wrecked 
the morale of both donor and recipients. If 
we keep up the practice we will be respon¬ 
sible for our own bankruptcy and a genera¬ 
tion of mental dullards and physical sloths. 

If the nations are sincerely interceted in 
peace and the principles of free d o m we have 
demonstrated, they should show some signs 
at emulating them. By precept and example 
we have shown the way, and the Master said 
“And I. If I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.'* This Is the road to peace for a 
Christian nation, yet we are trying to solve 
the wtarldl fitublenis through every other 
means and through an organisation which 
can and has become a medium for spies and 
saboteurs, but cannot open its councils vrtth 
prayer. 

There are many lost horiaons from Valley 
Forge and OeUysburg to Korea. Shice we 
started making the world safe for democ¬ 
racy It hasn’t been safe for anybody, and 
from the resulting chaos at home and abroad 
we know by compromlee and appeasement 
we have lost the American path to peace, 
security, xnd our constitutional rights as 
free dtlaens. If we ever find them again— 
even at the risk of being called Isohitlonlat— 
we must turn our attention to saving this 
Republic from the world. Tills is not isola¬ 
tionism: it Is practlctng the time-tested 
axiom. "The light that shines farthest, shines 
brightest at horns.** 

Progress lies in both directions. The most 
progress the prodigal son ever made was when 
he decided to go back to hto father. There 
is lesson here for all Americans. We have 
certainly spent our aubotance und our chil¬ 
dren’s future in worldly living and we 
must get back to American housekeeping. 
Whether we call It a prior reasoning or horse 
aenee, we must face facts. Just as we do not 
outgrow the Sermon on the Mount In our 
spiritual progress, Just so, we do not out¬ 
grow the wisdom and demonatratkm of the 
Canstltntloa and the fiee-entcrprlae eystenu 
These great principles must be taught In 
our schools, loved in our hearts, and prac¬ 
ticed In our Ooverzument if we are to pre¬ 
serve the American concept of liberty for 
ourselves and our pr ogeny. Wherever we 
are involved and whatever the secrlflce. It will 
be In vain unless these objectives arc reached, 
aa we strive once again to rebuild a strong 
defense for oaae Ood, one dag. and one coun¬ 
try. lest this Nation, as tbs symbol and 
demonstration at liberty for peo^a every¬ 
where perish from tbs earth. Let its 
resolve to be practical Christians and make 
our calling and election sure by supporting 
msn and vnunen for oflce vibo stlU behevo 
that the Bttde, the Constitution. Bay’s arith¬ 
metic, and the MeOnfley readsrs made a great 
and good country, whose people vmre QaA^ 
fearing, Indepmulantt. fiee-cnterprialng Amer¬ 
icana. Old-lashlonad? Tcs. So are the 
Ten Commandments. 


The battle lines are being drawn today 
for the final conflict be t we e n Christendom 
and atheism. It is symbolized by the tvro 
stars out of the Bast—the star of Bethlehem 
and the red star of Russia. Whatever con¬ 
flict a pp e a rs on the scene, whether it be 
strife be t ween capital and labor or be¬ 
tween race, creed, or color, these planned 
struggles are only the outward sign of the 
Communist-Socialist attacks on our free 
Institutions. Only the good, gullible Chris¬ 
tian Americans, awakened out of their sleep 
and mesmerism, induced by false propa¬ 
ganda, can save this Nation. Realizing that 
“the government is upon his shoulders’* 
we must take the human footsteps in our 
own home town to save the Republic be¬ 
fore the symbete disappear. 

May we remember at all times to help the 
world appreciate, accept, and practice the 
greet principles which make freedom and 
human liberty possible, and may we also re¬ 
member that our greatest contribution to 
the world Is to keep that light of freedom 
burning in America. If we fail here, the 
light of the world dies. Our forefathers 
left us a great axKi good land; It Is ours— 
as trustees—"to have and to hold and to 
love** but. unless we hold it. and teach ow 
cfaiklren to love it. their children will not 
have It. 

**liOrd Ood of Rwts. be with us yet—lest 
we 'Amcricaiis' forget.** 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONAIAL O’TOOLE 

CW ] ' YCMM. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPR1SKWTATIVB3 

Tuesday, May IS, 19SI 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by the Reverend Philip J. Brown, pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church, Bryantown. Md.. 
on the Washington Catholic radio hour, 
Sunda y, February 11» 1951. on Station 
WWDC: 

The C h tt rch and Communism 

Conunvuiiam U an economic and political 
system based upon the theories of ELarl 
Marx. It holds that society is basically ma¬ 
terialistic. To the Communist, economic and 
not spiritual lorcca determine the destiny of 
man. These economic forces currently take 
the form of capitalism, which, according to 
Marx, is essentially exploitive. It divides 
society into two classes, namely, the owners 
and nonowning workers. Since the owners 
control the means of livelihood, they are the 
rulers of society. Aa such, they live upon the 
toll of the workers. In their mad struggle to 
amass wealth they oppress the workers. But 
this oppression in turn unites the workers 
into a revolutionary unit resentful of their 
chains. Ultimately they will be driven to a 
desperate uprlalng. 

Marx considered this process as inevitable. 
It was founded on the laws of nature. It 
was aa Immutable as the chain reaction 
which unleashea the force of the atom bomb. 
Bence the Communiat Party would ride on 
the wave of destiny. It would channel and 
direct forces which are bound to triumph. 
Its function would bs to enlighten the work¬ 
ers, to prove to them that they are slaves 
and to lead them to revolt. 

When they revolt they will cast aside all 
the InemutiosM which c^taUsm used to op- 
preeathem. Among these will be religion and 
morality. Marx considered religion as an 
opiats or drug whida was to deaden the 
agony of exploitation by promising a better 


world after death. As an instrument of 
oppression religion must be fought by the 
Commiintst Party, 

In the light of this analysis eomnranism 
was destined to be a world movement. Ac¬ 
cordingly. the various parties which em¬ 
braced Marxism united Into a Soclatlst In¬ 
ternational. In time, bowever. difference of 
opinion arose among the Socialists. The 
more moderate group retained the name 
while the extreme revolutionaries called 
themsehnes Commxinlsts. Their interna¬ 
tional organizations, the Communist Inter¬ 
nationale, is better known by its abbreviated 
title, the Comintem. 

When the Communists seized power in 
Russia in 19X7 Vladimir Lenin took over the 
leadership of the world movement. After 
bis death Joseph Stalin gradually rose to 
absolute power. Both of these leaders de¬ 
veloped the tbeendes of Marx in the light of 
modern conditions. They were particularly 
adept in the strategy atMl tactics of revolu- 
tkm. The result was a blueprint lor world 
conquest which was detailed and effective. 

Their wrlUngs made one Important dis¬ 
tinction which is necesaary to an under¬ 
standing of modern communism. They dis¬ 
tinguished between principles, strategy and 
tactics. The pvinclplca of Marx and Lenin 
are unchanging. They envision an unalter¬ 
able opposition between capitalism and 
ccMBnmunism. The conflict is essential to the 
death. Only one can survive. 

Strategy, on the other hand, Is a long- 
range plan which may lead but obliquely to 
the ultimate goal. Thus, on three Imixir- 
tant occasions. It was necessary to conciliate 
the capitalist world. Prom 1921 to 1928, the 
Soviet Union wanted a period of recupera¬ 
tion and consolidation. From 1925 to 1939. 
It desired a united front against fascism. 
And from 1941 to 1945. It cooperated with 
capitalist powers against the Axis. At these 
times, peace with the capitalist world was es¬ 
sential for the survival of communism in 
Russia. 

Tactics are short-range plans which can 
change rapidly. Thus, the Soviet Union 
fought bitterly against the Peron govern¬ 
ment in Argentina. Yet when it suited her 
convenience she did an about face and 
initiated friendly relations with the same 
government. Again In early 1946, Stalin and 
Soviet prees took a belligerent war-monger- 
Ing attitude toward the rest of the world. 
But In September 1946, Stalin blandly pro¬ 
claimed his desire for peace. 

Normally Communist parties throughout 
the world must veer and shift with changing 
line. 

It is vital to understand these distinctions 
If one is not to be mystified by Communist 
actions, communism must be Judged at all 
times by its unchanging principles. Strategy 
and tactics must be considered in the light 
of the ultimate goal. Any slackening of op¬ 
position because of short-range moves would 
involve fatal deception. 

The Soviet Union today is an alxiolute 
dictatorship. Supreme power is concen¬ 
trated in the bands of Stalin and a small 
group of his advisers, the Politburo. Under 
them a lew million Communists hold all 
posltkme of power and responsibility. Tb»^y 
rule mainly by virtue of a ruthless and far- 
reaching secret police which relentlessly 
crushes the slightest appearance of opposi¬ 
tion. In addition, they have developed 
propaganda to a point of evU perfection. 
Soviet citizens are her me tica l ly sealed from 
the outside world, and their radio, press, 
drama, and schools indoctrinate their sub¬ 
jects aa their rulers decide. 

The lot of the work^ In Russia today Is 
bard. Poor economic conditions may be ex- 
cneed in part because of the ravages of war. 
But Stalin’s 1946 5-year plan concentrated 
upon military produetlon rather than output 
lor civilians. What Is worse, since man does 
not live by bread alone, is the denial of free¬ 
dom. The worker ha.s little choice as to the 
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Job he takes. Incentive systems and speed¬ 
up plans drive him at a cruel pace. His 
trade union Is a government agency whose 
purpose Is to increase production and not to 
present hla grievances. No American factory 
manager today has power over his workers 
comparable to that possessed by a Soviet 
manager. And there are the “free” workers, 
whose lot is better than that of the 15 mil¬ 
lion slave workers in scattered concentration 
camps. 

The citizen has no real political rights. 
Voting is but a formality. The formation 
of an opposition party would mean a visit 
from the secret police and immediate punish¬ 
ment. Their most merciful punishment is 
death. More common is the lingering agony 
of a slave labor camp. There is no appeal 
from these decisions. There is no trial by 
Jury, no witnesses for the defense, no counsel 
for the poor victim, no writ of habeas corpus. 
The result is fear and distrust. 

Thus, the utopian dream of Marx has been 
transformed into a nightmare of exploits ton. 
Nearly 200,000,000 are toiling at subsistence 
levels in order to build up a giant military 
machine. These plans for power have been 
openly stated and constantly repeated. 
Hence, military might has been added to the 
weapons of world communism. 

Communist imperialism plans to encom¬ 
pass the world. It is engaged in world-wide 
activity on several levels. By direct or in¬ 
direct conquest, we have seen the fall of 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, eastern Poland, 
and Bessarabia. Indirectly the Soviet Union 
has taken over such countries as ‘‘free” Po¬ 
land, East Germany. Finland, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Rumania, Yugoslavia. Albania, and 
possibly Austria, mainly by setting up pup¬ 
pet governments, liquidating the opposition 
and using economic pressure to force them 
into the Soviet sphere. The same story Is 
true in the Par East in China, Outer Mon¬ 
golia, Manchuria, and we are all acquainted 
from our daily press with the death struggle 
in northern and southern Korea. 

Another level of penetration exists where 
there is a strong domestic Communist Party, 
such as in France and Italy. Funds and 
trained organizers are sent into these coun¬ 
tries with the hope of overthrowing the exist¬ 
ing government. By means of strikes and 
impossible demands made on these govern¬ 
ments, the Communist Party hopes to 
weaken the authority of the government. 

Another level of activity Involves Comin¬ 
tern policies throughout the world. By re¬ 
volt and rebellion in colonial areas, by the 
Isolation of the English-speaking world and 
by cultivating nations other than British or 
American, the Soviet Union hopes to weaken 
the opposition to world conquest. 

Through failure to understand the real 
purpose of the Communist imperialism our 
leaders in the United States were led to be¬ 
lieve that permanent cooperation between 
our country and the Soviet Union was not 
only desirable but possible. As a result, in 
Tehran. Yalta, and Potsdam, we made dis¬ 
astrous concessions. Unfortunately, in the 
various departments of our Government, 
especially the State Department, certain 
traitors to our American way of life were 
able to do the bidding of the Soviet Union 
and it is only recently that our top-level 
leaders have come to understand the real 
aim and purpose of Communist expansion. 

According to the reliable figures of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, the well-informed Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Communist Party In the United States is 
numerically small, with some 65,000 dues- 
paylng members. Yet through tactics of 
Incredible skill they have achieved an influ¬ 
ence greater than groups one hundred times 
its size. Real Communists are fanatics who 
are personal rebels against social or eco¬ 
nomic discrimination and injustice. Many 
are members of minority groups who feel 
that they are being persecuted. A few are 


Intellectuals or idealists who have been fasci¬ 
nated by the blueprint of a perfect society. 
The fundamental basis of their power is the 
strength of a well-disciplined and trained 
minority v/hich Is, at the same time, zealous, 
courageous, and unscrupulous. They aline 
themselves with disgruntled minority groups 
much larger than themselves, such as the 
members of the Jewish community or the 
American Negro. Any Instance of racial in¬ 
justice Is seized upon and headlined in 
the Communist press. Strong efforts are 
made to enlist foreign language groups in the 
Commimlst struggle, and in many cases they 
have been successful. Such organizations as 
the Amerlcan-Polish Labor Council and the 
United Committee for South Slavic Ameri¬ 
cans are typical. American Youth for 
Democracy shows that not even our American 
youth are spared. They are restless in their 
attempt to control or form women's groups, 
veterans’ groups, and even some religious 
organizations. The type of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda from Hollywood shows that they have 
made Inroads in the field of movies and 
entertainment. The formation of front 
organizations has been for the Communists 
a masterpiece of deception. Many mis¬ 
guided liberals have been taken in by them, 
while the real issue of communism has been 
cleverly disguised or made secondary. The 
Communists say that they are for democ¬ 
racy, peace, and freedom. What they mean 
by democracy is shown in the present condi¬ 
tion of China where for years we wore told 
that the agrarian reformers were true demo¬ 
crats. Our boys in Korea can tell a different 
story today. Much could be said of their 
infiltration in the American labor movement. 
To the everlasting credit of the CIO where 
they seemed to make the most headway, the 
Communist-dominated unions were finally 
removed from their roster. It took some 
time before such people as Harry Bridges, 
Lee Pressman, and their ilk were revealed 
for what they are. 

Thank God. the American people and their 
leaders have finally awakened to the serious¬ 
ness of the Communist problem in our coun¬ 
try. 

What should be our answer to the Com¬ 
munist threat here in our country? 

One of the first requirements for checking 
the menace of communism is to have ac¬ 
curate Information. When people know the 
real truth of communism they will not be 
so quick t.^ line up with its protagonists. 
The spread of Soviet doctrine can be stopped 
only when the truth is known. Lies, half 
truths and deliberate falsehoods have been 
the reason for the success of communism. 
Indeed, one of the spiritual works of mercy 
is the teaching of the uninformed. To do 
this, each patriotic citizen must become a 
zealous apostle, spreading the truth about 
him, in clubs and social gatherings, and 
among friends and acquaintances. Com¬ 
munism has gained much strength through 
the indifference of the American people. The 
Communists will write thousands of letters 
to influence public officials and the press, 
largely because they are the only group 
heard from. Thus, a very prominent Federal 
official complained that during the period 
of appeasement of Soviet Russia, he received 
enthusiastic support. But when ho held 
out for American principles, all he received 
was abuse. It is the duty of citizens to write 
to the press and to their public officials. 

Coordinated action of several groups of 
protesting citizens who value the American 
way of life will Increase the effectiveness of 
their protests. Apostles of truth can bring 
out effective unity. If Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews together stand for freedom and 
Justice, their appeal cannot easily be brushed 
aside. These religious groups, together with 
war veterans would scarcely be called war¬ 
mongers. A Joint foreign-policy declaration 
by various business groups together with 
non-Communlst labor groups would go far 
toward killing the effectiveness of the smear 


campaign of those who are for the Soviet way 
of life. 

For members of the Catholic Church, our 
position is clear. The words of Pius the 
Eleventh in his encyclical letter ‘‘On Atheis¬ 
tic Communism” give a direction which 
shows great wisdom and prudence. “Com¬ 
munism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking.” 

Many an individual, with no allegiance 
to the Catholic church, has found this truth 
through bitter experience. It is interesting 
to note how many former Communists have 
finally seen the light and have renounced 
their errors. On principle, no patriotic Amer¬ 
ican should work with the Communist Party 
or Join any of Its front organizations. 

Patriotic Americans aspiring to leadership 
in the labor movement should attend ap¬ 
proved labor schools where they will learn 
how to combat the insidious evils and tac¬ 
tics of communism. It is a well-known fact 
that CommunLst labor leaders divert union 
funds into political activities, neglect their 
duties, and stir up strife. Intelligent and 
patriotic leadership must be developed to vote 
these people out of office. The regrettable 
fact is that many well-intentioned people 
in labor have not the patience or stlck-to- 
itlveness to fight in a parliamentary way 
with these fomenters of strife. Thank God, 
however, Christianity and democracy alike 
have never lacked for heroic souls who so 
loved God and country that they would sac¬ 
rifice without limit for a cause. 

The Catholic church has from the begin¬ 
ning of communism been its implacable foe. 
The church has been vigilant in proclaiming 
the majesty of God, the primacy of the spir¬ 
itual order, and the sway of moral law over 
the hearts of men. The leaders of the church 
have called for prayer and penance as weap¬ 
ons against the forces of darkness. The 
church stands for a Just and peaceful social 
order. Destitution and oppression stimulate 
a spirit of revolt against society. She seeks 
Justice and peace in all fields of life. In 
fighting communism, the church is striking 
a blow for the liberty of man. ns well as for 
her own pence and survival in many coun¬ 
tries. In H common cause of human free¬ 
dom, she extends the hand of fellowship and 
cooperation to all men of good will, whatever 
their creed, race, or nationality. 


Welcome, Mr. Ben-Gurion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in¬ 
clude with these remarks the following 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Friday, May 11,1951: 

Welcome, Mr. Ben-Gurion 

It was a beautiful gesture to show the 
appreciation of a grateful nation to a martyr 
to its fight for freedom when Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurlon, of Israel, placed a wreath 
on the grave of Col. David (Mickey) Marcus, 
of Brooklyn, at West Point yesterday. Col¬ 
onel Marcus was killed while serving with 
the Israeli forces. 

The visit here of Israel’s Prime Minister 
has been notable by the warmth with which 
he has been received by New Yorkers wher¬ 
ever he went. A highlight was the huge 
rally at Madison Square Garden last night 
to push the Nution-wJde sale of the State 
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of Ztrael independence bond iaeue of $600,- 

000.000. 

The Eagle feele sure that it speaks for 
the people of Brooklyn in extending a warm 
welcome to Mr. Ben-Gurlon and also to bis 
wife, the former Miss Paula Moonress. of this 
borough, whom he married while here in 
1917. The Prime Minister’s visit to America 
should help to cement the already warm ties 
between t^ two Republics and should be a 
big factor in arousing support for the bond 
issrue on which his nation counts so much. 


Farm Coaditioiii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE U NI TED STATES 

Tuesday, May IS, 19Si 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap¬ 
peared in the May 1951 issue of the 
Breeder Stockman an article by Henry 
T. McKnight relating to agriculture. It 
Is well worth reading by both consumers 
and producers, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Ricoho. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Public Rblations 
(By Henry T. McKnight) 

Up until recently, farmers have been the 
most Inarticulate group within the frame¬ 
work of our modern society. They’ve been 
called pilferers of the public treasury, grow¬ 
ing rich at the expense of the consumers who 
are obliged to pay through the nose for all 
farm produce. These consumers consider 
subsidies and price supports mere legalized 
highway robbery to make the farmers even 
fatter. '^Ince Korea there have been or¬ 
ganized efforts to place the blame for mount¬ 
ing food prices right In the farmer's lap. And 
In the face of all this criticism the farmer 
has Just ‘*took” It. He’s never answered back 
in force. And so he sank lower and lower 
In public eateem. 

There’s a reason for this. Because of the 
demanding nature of their work, farmers 
tend principally to their own business. 
Farmers are community minded private en¬ 
terprisers. But as a group they’ve never con¬ 
sidered It necessary to go out beyond the 
community with the story of their produc¬ 
tion. 

Unfortimately for the farmers we are now 
living in the era of the press agent. Movie 
stars, labor leadera, politicians scarcely make 
a move without consultation of their per¬ 
sonal public relations advisera. When Korea 
came along, the press agents saw to it that 
the movie stars, labor leaders, et al. were all 
In there pitching to win the cold war.# 
But the farmer tended to bis knitting as 
usual, sought more agricultural production 
in the face at unbelievable dllDcultles. and 
kept trusting that his position in the public 
mind was secure. But in a world of aoj^lstl- 
cated newspapermen accustomed to press 
releases by the wagonload, it does not pay 
to hide your light under a bushel. If you 
have a good cause, you must tell the world 
about It. 

n r roa T a vailko 

Over the years sporadic individual efforts 
have been made to better agricultural rela¬ 
tions with the general public. But the prob¬ 
lem has always been to get the different ag¬ 
ricultural groups together to present a united 
front. For instance, the meat people would 
have one idea they wanted to get across, the 
cotton people another, the wheat people a 


third, the co-ops still another. This made 
for confusion. The results of these efforts 
were negligible. 

But early this year we saw the National 
Council of Farmers Cooperatives, The Ameri¬ 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Orange, The National Farmers Union, and 
The National Milk Producers Federation de¬ 
cide to come out jointly, positively, and con¬ 
structively to tell the story of farm produc¬ 
tion to the general public via the newspapers 
and radio. And now representatives of these 
groups hold a meeting once a month in Wash¬ 
ington to which they invite the Nation's top 
reporters and commentators interested In 
agriculture. The first conference was devoted 
to food prices. Reporters received a general 
release on the subject which was appended 
with Individual opinions of each of the group 
leaders. The release stated the current farm 
position and showed that farm prices are 
not now high by any comparable standard 
for business or labor. In fact, the release 
pointed out, if farmers in 1950 had enjoyed 
the hourly wage of $1.46 received by labor 
and if they had the same return on capital 
investment reported for Industry, prices of 
farm products would have been almost double 
what it was. 

Press reaction has been immediate and en¬ 
thusiastic. One grateful old-timer, for years 
covering agriculture for one at the wire serv¬ 
ices. quickly observed that farm groups were 
Just about 20 years late In getting their pub¬ 
lic relations squared away. 

Next meeting was on subsidies. The next 
on shortages of fertilizers, insecticides, ma¬ 
chinery and repair parts. Such citified sheets 
as the Wall Street Journal front paged the 
news coming from these meetings, and all 
over the country agriculture got the full 
bearing it deserves. 

Farm Notes paid a call on Paul Tr her. as¬ 
sistant to the national director of the Na¬ 
tional Grange, and Don Lerch, director of in¬ 
formation. to find out how we could be of 
assistance to create a wider public under¬ 
standing of the beef cattle industry. We 
talked of the various programs now under 
way within our Industry, and it was their 
opinion that In the coming spring and sum¬ 
mer months the cause could best be served 
by holding more and better field days to 
show the public how we operate. 

A glance through the Breeder Stockman 
shows that several such events are already 
planned. The more the merrier. Agricul¬ 
ture and the beef cattle industry would bene¬ 
fit Immeasurably If one of thm field days 
were to be held in each community this 
summer. 

PaOGRAM OUTLINED 

Last summer we held such an outlug at 
Cornwell to demonstrate our new Doane 
pole-frame bam, and If we may venture some 
suggestions for making a field day a suc¬ 
cess, they would be these: 

1. Keep the field day a simple affair. Re¬ 
member you have Just one function—to show 
your local public what it takes to produce 
a beefsteak. 

2. Invite a croes section of your commu¬ 
nity. Don’t worry about your neighbors who 
already know what you're doing. Ask busi¬ 
nessmen, nonfarm people, and concentrate 
your efforts on the housewives. They’re the 
gals who are raising the devil with us be¬ 
cause of the price of beefsteak. Most of 
them will never squawk at a $60 price rise 
on a television set. But when they're mar¬ 
keting, they hand us the daily insult. 

8. I^n*t bide your light under a bushel. 
Invite the local newspaper people. Send 
them infminatlon about the affair well in 
advance, so they can give it plenty of ad¬ 
vance publicity. You'll find they’ll be de¬ 
lighted to cooperate. 

4. Be dramatic. Get up some dl 6 pla 3 ra 
showing what It takes to raise a beef animal 
for market. Promote your grassland pro¬ 
gram for what it Is: sound agriculture and 
sound soil conservation. Show rising costs. 
The consuming public expects you to make 


a profit. But also show your expenses. This 
Is the Item of your farm operation the public 
doesn’t appreciate. Remember, the average 
meat consumer thinks of you as a country 
character lying In the shade of the old apple 
tree with nothing on your mind but a dollar 
sign. So give the facts of life on production 
expense. 

6. Have a program. A type demonstration 
using your prize bull as the model Is always 
a fascinating way to show what cut of beef 
comes from where. 

These community field days are always 
popular. People attending are always glad 
to spend an afternoon in the country on a 
good farm. They’re In a receptive frame of 
mind for your public-relations message. 
And there’s a practical matter that’s not to 
be overlooked. Such an event is not only 
good public relations. It’s good business for 
your farm. If you don’t sell some cattle as 
a result of your field day. Farm Notes will 
gladly eat its hat. 


The Balk fftnet of Onr Foreign Polky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a transcript 
of a television discussion Sunday on the 
Basic Issues of Our Foreign Policy, be¬ 
tween the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire lB4r. Bridges 1 and W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, special assistant to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the discus¬ 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. OsAMix. In the great debate raging on 
Capitol Hill over the Truman-MacArthur con. 
troversy many citizens have lost sight of the 
basic issues involved. The Important issue 
at stake Is American foreign policy, rather 
than the popularity of the President or the 
general. Just what is the threat to our 
national life? Can the United States meet 
this threat alone, or do we need allies? 
What Is the ultimate end of the Korean con¬ 
flict Is world war 111 Inevitable? Where 
will our present policy lead us? 

Today the American Forum of the Air poses 
these far-reaching questions to our two dis¬ 
tinguished guests. 

Mr. Harriman. where does the responsibil¬ 
ity He for the present chaotic state of the 
world? 

Mr. Hasbiman. The reaponsibilty lies in the 
KremUn and the men in the Kremlin. We 
have to understand what they are about, 
what their objectives are, and the way they 
are dealing with their objectives. We have 
to understand in the first place they were p.^ 
of the International Conununlst movement 
and that during the chaos at World War I 
they seized control of Russia and they have 
been operating from Russia as their base 
since that time. Since the end of the war 
they have been engaged in a world-wide con¬ 
spiracy to expand their domination and 
eventually to take over the world. They be¬ 
lieve. eventually, that their way of life must 
be accepted by other nations. They do not 
believe that freemen can handle their own 
affairs. They do not believe that free nations 
can stand together. 

Their subversive tactics penetrate every¬ 
where where there is weakness. They use 
armed force when they think they can get 
away with it. 
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Senator Baipots. I agree with Mr. Harrl- 
man that one of the basio cautea of the 
world situation today directly ties to the 
Kremlin, but I also believe there is a second 
basic reason. That reason falls on the 
shoulders of the administration because of 
their inability to meet the situation head on. 
The essence of good government is to foresee 
the future. In my Judgment, that is where 
the administration in power in Washington 
has fallen down. 

1 would change what Mr. Harriman said 
and say I agree with him on the basic rea¬ 
son for the difficult world situation. It lies 
in the Kremlin. But I also would add as 
equally important the inability of o\ir ad¬ 
ministration all along the line to meet the 
issues. 

Mr. Habrimaw. 1 totally disagree with my 
good friend, Senator Baxoass. All I ask him 
to refer to is the record since 1946. In Iran 
we faced squarely up to the invasion of the 
Soviet troops and then turned around. We 
dealt with the threat to Turkey and Greece, 
and next we developed the Marshall plan. 

In 1947 the Kremlin was using the chaos 
of Europe to press forward and they would 
have taken over Europe, in my opinion, if It 
had not been for the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. We have the Initi¬ 
ative in Europe and I defy you to deny that. 
You cannot foresee everything that is going 
to happen. You cannot deal with the situ¬ 
ation we face unless we and the free world 
are united. 

Senator Bridges. I agree with a good deal 
what you say about Europe and 1 for one 
have backed the Greece-Turkey aid, the Mar¬ 
shall plan and various other programs In 
Europe. Let us speak of Europe for a 
minute. 

We have in Europe countries such as 
Spain. For years now the administration 
has been closing its eyes and refusing to 
apply the same principles to Spain. If Rus¬ 
sia has a world-wide conspiracy, which I 
agree, then we should use all the forces avail¬ 
able to meet that conspiracy. 

For instance, in Europe we are now em¬ 
bracing Yugoslavia and Tito, even though it 
is a Communist power and a totalitarian 
power, because they are opposed, for the time 
being, to Russia. Yet we have turned our 
backs on Spain, another equally antl-Com- 
munist power, although it is totalitarian 
In character; they are rabidly anti-Russian, 
anti-Communist. We have failed to follow 
through. 

Mr. Oranxk. Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman. Of course, you can argue 
about specific cases. The question of judg¬ 
ment is as to how and when. I do not think 
the Senator will disagree that there are times 
when the Senate takes a bit of time to 
agree on subjects. We have been working 
in the direction of bringing Spain into the 
security arrangements. It cannot be done 
without our allies. 

You know the situation between Franco 
and our allies in Europe. We are trying to 
help Franco change his ways to some extent 
and to help his people have a better situa¬ 
tion there. The geography of Spain is rec¬ 
ognized, but you cannot do everything all 
at one time. I maintain the administration 
has been building consistently since 1946 
the unity in the free world. 

Senator Bridges. I disagree completely on 
the consistency of the approach. One of the 
fundamental difficulties with this situation 
is the basio inconsistency of the American 
foreign policy. We have been tough in places 
and then we have been vacillating and weak 
and appeasing in others. 

I think that the basic weakness of our 
foreign policy is its very inconsistency, its 
failure to follow through. 

May I quote, for example, from a State 
Department publication which I have here. 
The Department said, on January 23, 1949, 
for instance, “the Island of Formosa is of no 


strategic Importance," yet the same State 
Department in 1946 said: “With the excep¬ 
tion of Singapore, no location in the Far 
East occupies such a controlling position.’* 

How can the American people, how can 
the world, follow us when our State Depart¬ 
ment, which is supposed to be a guiding light 
In foreign affairs, takes such an inconsistent 
position? 

Mr. Harriman. We have not been incon¬ 
sistent. It is perfectly true certain people 
have tried to confuse the American people 
and the world. The facts of the matter are 
that Mr. Acheson and others of our Govern¬ 
ment have pointed out where we were to 
have bases, where our troops and where our 
airplanes and naval bases are to be situated. 

It has been consistently said Formosa is 
not one of those areas we asked for the right 
to have our bases located. We have con¬ 
sistently said if there Is attack on any part 
of the free world, we will support the United 
Nations action. That is what we have done 
in Korea. We can quibble as to words, but 
that has been the consistent policy of the 
United States Government. 

Senator Bamoss. Here we are fighting a 
war in Korea—and I hold in my hand a copy 
of the New York Times dated March 29, 
1951, where it talks of the ne'v admiral who 
took over the Seventh Fleet. He says, “Not 
only will the United Nations fleet try to block 
a full-scale Nationalist assault on China, but 
it will stand in the way of any commando 
raids. The 65-year-old admiral said he is 
trying to avert any Nationalist attack on 
Communist China." That is pretty incon¬ 
sistent in line with the fact we are In the 
middle of a war. 

The other day I read on the front page of 
the Washington Post how a veteran who 
came back wounded from Korea was denied 
entrance to a veterans’ hospital. Why? Be¬ 
cause they said he was not a veteran of any 
war. The 66,000 casualties in Korea, I be¬ 
lieve, will not testify to that fact, nor their 
parents nor their friends, that we are not in¬ 
volved in a war. 

Why be Inconsistent in our approach? 

Mr. Gran IK. Would you care to answer 
that? 

Mr. Harriman. I would say we are in a 
limited war, but we are doing our best to 
limit that war. We are being consistent in 
attempting to limit it and attempting to 
deal with the threat and the aggression in 
Korea without involving ourselves in a more 
general war. And. Senator, no one has told 
us when or how or at what cost that wider 
conflict can be brought to a conclusion. You 
are attacking me; I would like to attack you, 
sir, on some of the things you have inti¬ 
mated would be wise policy for our Govern¬ 
ment to follow. 

Senator Bridges. I am not attacking you; 

I am attacking the policies of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr. Harriman. I am part of the adminis¬ 
tration and I am proud of it. I think the 
record is one, which when the facts are all 
known, the American people will support. 

Mr. Granik. If we take issue in extending 
the Korean conflict in China, how can this 
wider conflict be brought to a conclusion? 

Senator Bridges. I think General Mac- 
Arthur's views are definitely the answer in 
order to bring it to a successful conclusion. 
He has presented the only positive pro¬ 
gram for China. 

I listened to General Marshall all this last 
week. All General Marshall has said, in sub¬ 
stance, is that there are three possibilities in 
Korea: One is the MacArthur proposals 
which I think he pushes aside as constituting 
too great a hazard. The other is evacuation, 
which would mean the extermination of the 
millions of Korean citizens, which he pushes 
aside. Third is to continue fighting within 
the area of Korea, hoping that eventually we 
will kill enough Chinese Communists so that 
they will come to terms. 


I do not think this is a very positive pro¬ 
gram. As far as I know this is the only 
program the administration has for Korea. 

Mr. Granxx. Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. Harriman. I do not think you quite 
do Justice to the testimony of General Mar¬ 
shall. I do not intend to get into that long 
testimony, because I think it so lengthy you 
can pick almost any phrase out of it. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has said that in his opinion 
the war can be brought to a conclusion, but 
he has not yet told us how or at what cost, 
or when. 

General Marshall has tried to explain in 
the most forthright manner Just exactly 
what we are up against. In his inimitable 
way he has told us we have a struggle ahead, 
that ho believes this is the way to win it and 
that he believes we will win it. It is not Just 
killing Chinamen. It is showing the Krem¬ 
lin that the free world has the will and the 
ability to fight and to stand up to aggression 
when it starts, at the beginning. There are 
many other reasons he has given. 

Senator Bridges. I have listened very care¬ 
fully and I could not put my finder on any¬ 
thing, except to substantiate the position 
which I have outlined. 

Mr. Granik. Do you believe another war 
is inevitable? 

Mr. Harriman. No. I think if we are de¬ 
termined enough, if we are vigorous enough, 
if we do not spend our time trying to And 
trick answers, and if we do not try to carry 
through with halfway measures, we can de¬ 
velop unity in the free world and prove to 
the Kremlin they are wrong, that they can¬ 
not divide us and knock us off one by one. 

Senator Bridges. I agree with Mr. Harriman 
that world war III Is not inevitable, but I 
do believe that we must change our policy 
if wc are to make it fall in such a category. 

If I may point out, for example, the posi¬ 
tion of the administration in regard to the 
Par East. Mr. Roosevelt, whom Mr. Harri¬ 
man had a high regard for—sometimes I 
agreed with him and sometimes I did not— 
Mr. Hull, who was Secretary of State, felt 
that if China fell into hostile hands in the 
country or person of Japan was sufficiently 
Important to this country so that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and Mr. Hull were willing to risk a war. 
They sent the notes which afterward pro¬ 
voked Japan to make the Pearl Harbor at¬ 
tack and bring on the war. to prevent China 
from falling into hostile hands and Jeopar¬ 
dizing the security of our country. If Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull were right in that 
position, certainly Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson are not today, or vice versa. 

Mr. Harriman. Well, it would take us a 
half hour to debate the China issue, and. as 
I understand, you are going to shut us off in 
half a minute. I cannot deal with all of 
those questions. 

I can only say this: That the misery that 
exists in the East is a breeding grounds for 
communism, and there is no question about 
the fact that there was a miscalculation on 
the part of many people as to the strength 
of the Communist hold. 

We have done everything since that time, 
and not always with the full support of the 
Members of Congress, in getting appropria¬ 
tions to help people in the East build 
strength. 

The administration does understand, and 
our policies are based upon building, getting 
rid of human misery and developing stabil¬ 
ity in these countries in the East so that 
the China situation cannot happen again. 

Mr. Granik. Mr. Harriman, how about the 
charge that we have a collection of fair- 
weather friends in Europe? 

»4r. Harriman. Of course, that is—anybody 
who says that does not know history. 

I was in England in the year that they 
stood alone, when the British people faced 
the great threat of the force of Germany 
alone. And they fought with determination, 
and they took pride in the fact that they 
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were fighting not only lor themeelreB but lor 
others—« 

Senator Boiwisf. X Agree with Mr. Harrl- 
men on Oreet Britain's position at that time. 
But where 1 would disagree-~we are talking 
about the present. What is Great Britain's 
position today, when they continue to fur¬ 
nish war materials to Communist China, 
used directly and indirectly, kill our boys? 

I think we are going through the same 
period today which we did prior to World 
War n. when this country supplied scrap 
iron and steel to the Japs that eventually 
came back hwe in the bodies of our own 
boys. I believe, Mr. Harriman, as you do, 
in collective security, but I believe it has 
to be collective along a two-way street. 

It cannot be all together on our side of 
the street. It must come to some extent 
from over there. 

Mr. Hasamaw. Let me say this: That it 
may be a surprise to you to know, that is, you 
may not have had time to look into it. that 
Britain has not been sending any munitions 
to China for. X think, the better part of 2 
years. There have been many things that 
have been shut off for a considerable period 
of time. 

There has been a lot of to-do about one 
subject, which is rubber. But Britain does 
not control Indonesia. They may have been 
wrong not to have shut it off from Malaya 
sooner. But it would have come from In¬ 
donesia anyway. 

Senator Bamoas. Mr. Harriman, I hold in 
my hand the New York Times dated May 3. 
and it says the United States will go before 
the United Nations Sanction Committee to¬ 
morrow to call for complete arms embargo 
against Communist China. 

That is unbelievable to me. that on May 
8, 6 or 7 months after the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have been lighting us. and killing 
our boys, that the United States on May 3 
has gotten around to going to the United 
Nations asking for an embark against these 
materials. It is Just unbelievable. 

Mr. Hsbbiman. The facts are. Senator, that 
most of our friends have been shutting off 
most of these things up to that time. The 
question was whether formal action should 
be taken by the United Nations. There was 
a difference of opinion. And we are going 
to get formal action now. 

Mr. QaAKiK. In a moment we will take 
questions from the audience. 

The first question from the audience? Go 
ahead, sir. 

Captain Ausnw. 1 am Capt. George Austin. 
United States Army. I have a question for 
Mr. Harriman. How long do we expect to be 
fighting in Korea? 

Mr. Harriman. How can anyone answer 
that question? It is the hope that our 
troops that are lighting there will prevent 
another world war, will prevent disaster 
that would come to our own people here, 
and that will force the Chinese Communists 
to give up the struggle. 

It may happen next week. It may happen 
the week after, or it may happen a month 
or two from now. One cannot tell because 
you are dealing with an enemy who is under 
the dictates of the Kremlin. 

It may even split Peiping from the Krem¬ 
lin, If we handle It this right way. 

Senator Bamoas. May I say Just one thing 
on that? I would answer the question by 
saying that It may be a long time under the 
present method of conducting this war with 
at least one hand tied behind our back, 
when we are not allowed to bomb even areas 
within Korea, and when we are not allowed 
to bomb and attack the Chinese bases and 
supply lines. 

I think we are likely to be there a long 
time unless we make some appeasing oom- 
promtae which X hope very sincerely will not 
be made. 

Mr. Eaibimam. I want to say that there 
is absolutely no appeasement In the policies 
of our Government. The question is wheth¬ 


er If we widen the oonfilct, there would not 
he a tougher situation to end, and the grave 
risk of getting into a general war without 
any end. 

Mr. OsAMix. Is there another question? 

Mr. CKAMBxaxjuN. X am Lyman B. Cham¬ 
berlain, salesman from Littleton, N. H. 1 
would like to direct the queation to Senator 
Bamoss, from my home State. 

What do you think. Senator, about first 
seeing to it that this counti^ is sound 
enoxigh economically before we venture any 
further In trying to support the whole world 
In food and arms? 

Senator Bamoss. X think Mr. Chamberlain, 
that yours is a good question. I think that, 
fundamentally, unless our country is sound 
at home, t>oth economically as well as mili¬ 
tarily, and X might add spiritually as well, 
we are in no position to give the free world 
the leadership which they perhaps have the 
right to expe^ from us. 

Bo X would say the first essential Is to 
remain strong at home so that we will be 
vital enough and virile enough to give the 
world the leadership which they might ex¬ 
pect from us. 

Mr. Gxanix. Mr. Harriman? 

Mr. Hassiman. Of course, we must re¬ 
main strong at home. We are strong at 
home. It is true that we are having certain 
difficulties keeping Inflation under check, 
but we have to move forward and organize 
the strength of the world and give inspira¬ 
tion and leadership to the world at the same 
time. 

1 have enough confidence in America's 
ability to be satisfied that we can bear the 
cost of world leadership and give our people 
a line life as well. 

Mr. Gmanik. The next question? 

Mr. Sandt. My name is B. J. Sandy. X am 
a steel man on leave with the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority. My question is for Mr. 
Harriman. 

IX> you consider the Marshall plan aid for 
Western Europe finished, and did it accom¬ 
plish its purposes? 

Mr. Habbxman. If It had not been for the 
Korean Incident, which showed the blatancy 
of the Kremlin in bringing on a war. and 
that has now caused a rearmament program 
in Europe, the Marshall plan would have 
been finished probably 6 months before the 
4 years for which it was scheduled, and at 
a couple of billion dollars less than the esti¬ 
mated cost. 

Europe Is now going into a very heavy 
armament program, and economic assistance 
will continue for a time In order to help 
them switch over with the raw materials 
and the additional factory equipment that 
they need, and they will need other forms of 
economic assistance in order to carry out 
their military production commitments. So 
It shall become part of the military program. 

Mr. Qramik. We can take another question. 

Bfr. KicBN. John Kern, currently employed 
In the Senate. 

Senator Baxoass, since we have not declared 
war. the present administration takes full 
discretion on the Issues related to Korea. 
In the future, what factors would be neces¬ 
sary to demand a declaration of war? 

Senator Bridoes. J think that we are in 
an actual state of war today, and I don’t 
like to see it confused with a police action. 
Certainly, in the history of our country, we 
have had in Korea the third largest losses 
that we have had in any foreign war. In 
fact, we have bad more casualties in the 
Korean war to date than we had in the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 2812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-Amerlcan 
War combined. So I think It must be classed 
as a war. I think if you will talk with some 
of the veterans coming back, they will not 
be too happy to learn that we are not in a 
war. We are In a war today. 

Mr. HsaaiMAW. Of course, we are in a war 
today. But there have been limited wars 
in the past. There have been two world 


wars in recent times, and it is the attempt 
of our Government to keep it on a limited 
basis and try to prevent disaster of a world 
war. 

Mr. Grakix. Gentlemen, it is time for 
summaries. 

Mr. Harriman, would you sum up. please? 

Mr. Hahbiman. I think we have to recog¬ 
nize that although the menace of war comes 
from the Kremlin, hasty and ill-conceived 
actions on our part can lead to grave con¬ 
sequences. As it stands today our men are 
fighting in Korea to do their part to prevent 
another world war and preserve our free¬ 
doms. We must face the future, and the 
long future, with the same courage and 
determination and perseverance. 

1 am convinced that we can succeed, and 
I do believe we will succeed. As I have said, 
the American people have been magnificent 
during the past 5 years. It is Inconceivable 
for me that anyone can deflect us from the 
course that we have laid out. 

Our Job ahead is even more difflctilt, but 
the success that we have already achieved 
in our own endeavors gives promise for the 
future. Let us not be confused by those 
who are Impatient and would lead us to 
reckless acts. Let us not be confused by 
those who have no understanding of the 
strength of the great association of free 
nations. 

The wise statesmen of both our parties 
have laid the road to follow, and if you ana¬ 
lyze It. you would be surprised to find how 
many of our policies have had the support 
of the wise statesmen of both our parties. 

Mr. Granik. Thank you. Mr. Harriman. 

Senator Baioozs? 

Senator Bridges. I think that we are at the 
crossroads today of destiny In the world, 
and I think that the free world looks to 
America for leadership. We cannot give 
leadership to the free world unless we are 
strong at home spiritually, militarily, and 
economically. 

Then, with this basis, we must start on a 
consistent program that lacks the vascllla- 
tlon and the appeasing qualities which have 
been shown so many times in the past. 

Of course, the administration has been 
right in some Instances, but what I com¬ 
plain of is the fact that they are tough In 
one case and weak in another. I think that 
this country should give to the world con¬ 
sistent leadership of a positive nature. 

It is a terrible thing to have the President 
of the United States have to go on the radio 
and say that we are afraid of being bombed 
today after we have spent hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars here at home. 


Increased Excite Tax on Housing Facilities 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON.ROYW.WiER 

OF MINMESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record 
and for the attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee members, I include 
a petition of Minneapolis, Minn., resi¬ 
dents in my district who, because of the 
shortage of reasonable housing facilities 
in the area, have had to resort to the 
use of trailer coaches for shelter; and 
92 such families have requested that I 
oppose the proposed increase of from 7 
X>ercent to 20 percent on their temporary 
living quarters. 
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The petition follows: 

Mzkniafolzs* Mikk., May 1,1951, vj 
Hon. Roy Wx*b, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C, 

Diae Sib; It has been broiight to our at¬ 
tention that there Is a bill before the Con¬ 
gress to Increase the amount of excise tax 
on trailer coaches. 

Very few of the modern traUer coaches 
are In the vacationing or luxury class. To¬ 
day most trailer coaches are used as mobile 
housing units; in fact, figures show the 
number of trailer coaches in use as housing 
units to be In excess of 90 percent of the 
trailer coaches sold today. 

We, the undersigned, are trallerites 
(dwellers In the modem trailer coaches) 
and do vigorously oppose such legislation 
as a form of class discrimination since no 
such tax is imposed upon one buying a new 
home. Even though we own our trailer 
coach, we think this bill unfair to future 
owners. 

I Donald R. Shaw. H. 8. Swan. J. Bcheufeli. 

V. Kadlec. Wm. Perry. L. H. Ireland. Wm. 
Duquesne, K. D. Spencer. H. P. Own. B. W. 
Minard. O. V. Lance. E. J. Marcoth. Philip 

E. Call. Cecil R. O’Brien. Lawrence L. Oreene. 

< Art Klingwal. Joe King. F. Brown, John 
Tritchler. George M. Glorurgen. Albert F. 
Reed. Jr.. Mrs. Donald Kennedy. Mrs. C. H. 
Spiczka. Mr. C. E. Finrnan. John F. Finman. 
Kenneth F. King. Phyllis E. Perry. Norman R. 
Cooper. James E. Lorton. B. Skytta. 

G. Ferry. M. O. Carbmell. Jack Clayton. 

F. L. Truman. Frank Plotnek. Forrest O. 
Balton. Elmer C. Thompson. J. J. Starf, Orvel 
K. Johnson. Mrs. O. W. Wilkinson. Richard 
Spence Taylor. Mrs. Harry McKenzie. Mrs. 

W. C. Sedeberg. Edward S. Kent. Earl Erpeld- 
ing, Norma Uber, Mrs. Wm. De Oondarah. 

Mrs. W. Van DiU. R. W. Bencop. Mrs. C. R. 
Camp. Mrs. B. H. Mack. Mr. T. D. Duffek. Mrs. 
Nana Rosier. Mr. and Mrs. Don Forslund. 
Mrs. Edgar Hemmlngson. Mrs. Lawrence 
Aubart. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hedger. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Weir. Lee I. Simonson. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Highmark, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pitse- 
knlck. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Dalmar. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Erickson, Gust Malmqulst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertrand H. Standlund, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Oadbols, John B. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Post, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Isaacson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Mellin, Mr. Floyd Folz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd E. Horn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Basil Rice. 

( Peter Wltkowski, Mr. and Mrs. V. F. 
Houston, Mrs. V. Kingston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald L. Erickson, Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. Marlon W. Fischer, 
Russell A. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Larsen. 
Mr. C. B. Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. John Graves, 
George C. Richman, Mrs. E. W. Zimmerman, 
M. E. Bailey, Mrs. Ray Thompson, O. E. 
Flaherty, Mrs. C. R. O’Brien, M. R. Arny, 
Arthur N. Grorud, Harry S. McKenzie. 


Young Lithuanian DP Serves in American 
Army 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIQAK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Mrs. Dudley Rhodes Campbell, of 
Birmingham, Mich., regarding a young 
displaced person who had been admitted 
to this country under the Displaced Per¬ 


sons Act, and who. like other displaced 
persons of draft age, was registered with 
Selective Service and inducted in the 
Army. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Yovno Lithuaioan DP Serves in American 

Army—THE Story of Stanley Aibxnas 
(As told by Elise Hatt Campbell (Mrs. Dudley 

Rhodes Campbell), of Birmingham, 

Mich.) 

When I saw a picture in the Royal Oak 
Tribune of Stanley Aizinas eating his last 
breakfast as a civiUan. I thought what an 
umuual chance the reporter had missed to 
get a news story of human appeal, for 
Stanley Aizinas, a displaced person, was leav¬ 
ing for the Army, perhaps to return to the 
Continent which he had left only 18 months 
before. His short life, 24 years, had been 
more than filled with war. I suspect that 
when he embarked for the United States of 
America, he thought that life now would be 
a continuous peace. But It was not to be so. 
Stanley’s army service would be more than 
worth while, from his point of view, if he 
could aid his country and others behind the 
Iron curtain to be free of Soviet Russia. 

Stanley was bom in Lithuania in 1927. 
He was named Stasys. which is Stanley in 
English. He was the only son of a Lithu¬ 
anian Army officer, who died of heart trouble 
In 1939. Thus Stanley grew up during the 
glorious period of his country’s history, an 
independent republic for 23 years, beginning 
In 1918. From a beautifully decorated 
Easter egg. drawn on a dyed egg with a 
sharp knife, Stanley left my children a brief 
history of the tragedy of his country. First 
the Russians came, deporting almost over¬ 
night large numbers of healthy young men 
for slave-labor battalions. **My turn. I 
heard, was to come next.” Then the big 
guns of the Germans were heard, the Rus¬ 
sians fled, and we were occupied by the 
Nazis, who promised us everirthlng which we 
had missed under the Russian occupation. 
But our hopes were soon dispelled, for the 
Nazis failed to keep their promises. And 
when, in 1944, the Russian guns were again 
heard, and the Germans left us. my mother 
and I decided to flee. ”We could not face a 
Russian occupation a second time. I was 
the only boy in our city who had roller 
skates (my godmother had brought them for 
me from a visit to her son in the United 
States of America), and these I greased well, 
and placed them under oily rags along with 
my ice skates and skis under a board of the 
floor in a shed we had in our garden. We 
Just packed a few things and closed the door 
of our house and took the train for 
Germany.” 

At this time Stanley was 17 years old. He 
and hla mother lived on the edge of battle 
under the usual deprivations of war until the 
American Army was victorious, and then 
were placed in a camp for displaced persons, 
where he not only completed 6 years of high 
school, but held a number of Interesting 
Jobs, such as waterfront director for a sum¬ 
mer camp of DP camps. He was also active 
in Boy Scout work, both in Lithuania and In 
the DP camps. 

Stanley fell in love with a beautiful Lat¬ 
vian girl, Solvelga Oulbls, at one of these 
summer camps. They had to speak German 
together, their only common language. And 
so it came about that Stanley’s mother was 
sent to Canada, but the Oulbis family were 
sent to Michigan. Stanley had an uncle in 
Canada, but his heart was pledged to Sol- 
veiga, so as soon as be could he found a spon¬ 
sor in Philadelphia, a Llthuanian-American 
citizen of 30 years, an uncle of his best 
friend. His best friend had preceded him to 
Philadelphia, and in August 1949, when 
Stanley had been in this country about 24 


hours, his friend had him a Job in a factory, 
and he had taken out his first papers. 

In January 1960 I consulted a volunteer 
who worked with the Lutheran Charities to 
find employment for Latvian DP’s In the 
Detroit area. She told me of Stanley and his 
wish to get work near Birmingham, so he 
could be near his girl. I got Stanley a Job in 
a fine new plant in Birmingham, where the 
president was an unusually public-spirited 
young man. and he lived with us for about 9 
months. He soon had a oar, so he could get 
back and forth to Solveiga's, and they spent 
all their leisure time together. She was a 
student at a local college. Her parents were 
like parents to Stanley; he called them 
mother and father. 

One day Stanley got a letter from his best 
friend from Philadelphia, the young DP. He 
had volunteered for service in the Air Force. 
Later he was sent to Germany and became 
quartered in the same building where he and 
Stanley had attended school in Germany. 

Stanley had a hard time deciding whether 
to volunteer or to wait for the draft. He had 
been attending night school all the fall at 
Wayne University, and he was very anxious 
to complete his first semester, if possible. 
His deepest wish was to complete his college 
education. I should say that if this had been 
possible, he and Solvelga would have post¬ 
poned their marriage until Stanley had be¬ 
come a qualified chemist, bis great ambition, 
lor both of them value education beyond 
mere material accretions. But when the let¬ 
ter came telling him to register he did so 
Immediately, and In the course of events 
passed his physical, got an A>1 rating, and 
finally was notified he would be called late In 
February. Early in February he and Solvelga 
were married, they had a wonderful reception 
at Solveiga’s parents’ house, and he and his 
bride had a ski trip in northern Michigan for 
a honeymoon. Then came induction in the 
Army, this last breakfast scene in Royal Oak, 
and Solvelga returned to her college. 

Stanley was in Fort Riley for his basic 
training, and was to be placed in the Inter¬ 
preter’s corps because of his fluent speech 
In English, German, and Lithuanian. No 
doubt he will be sent to Europe, and so will 
complete the full circle, as did his friend. 

Stanley^ was one of those young men who 
did everything he touched well, thought 
deeply about his relationship with his old 
and his new country, wants nothing bettor 
than to build his life on his return com¬ 
pletely on an American basis. I hope he and 
Solvelga will have a chance to work out their 
life together according to their American 
dream. 


Third AmuTertary of the State of lerael 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

f Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
third anniversary of the State of Israel, 
the newest and the smallest state in the 
entire Middle East. The birth and the 
sudden growth of Israel is one of the 
miracles of our age. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago when the Is¬ 
raelis were banished from Jerusalem and 
when nearly all of them sought refuge in 
many lands, it probably did not occur to 
most of them that centuries later a new 
state would be created in their historic 
homeland by their enterprising and en¬ 
ergetic descendants. But the hope for 
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such a development-^a return to the 
promised land—was kept alive and 
passed on from generation to generation. 
Three years ago the dream of 2.000 years 
actually came to pass. 

Many historic events were Instrumen¬ 
tal in the creation of the State of Israel. 
The tragic history of the Jews in certain 
European countries, especially since 
early 1930's was an important factor. 
Just as Important was the idea of Zion¬ 
ism as evolved by Theodore Hensl more 
than half a century ago. That idea 
called for the spiritual regeneration of 
the Jewish race. But the most impor¬ 
tant factor, the determining element in 
the creation of this new state was and 
still remains, the willingness of Jews to 
sacrifice their wealth and their lives for 
the attainment of their most cherished 
goal. They sacrificed themselves by the 
thousands; they withstood man-made 
calamities; and always kept their goal 
before them. 

In the end. when they had to fight 
against heavy odds, they fought coura¬ 
geously and bravely, and thereby earned 
their well-deserved independence. 

I said the State of Israel is one of the 
miracles of our age. Nothing short of 
miraculous is the method by which it is 
being built up and strengthened. In an 
area of about 8,000 square miles they 
already have sheltered more than 1.500.- 
000 Jews. During the last 3 years, the 
population of this new state has in¬ 
creased annually by more than 200.000 
immigrants. Israel has accommodated 
all Jews seeking refuge. The Govern¬ 
ment of Israel, with the cooperation and 
financial aid of Jewish organizations 
abroad, is endeavoring to assist the dis¬ 
tressed Jews in many countries, especial¬ 
ly those in Eastern Europe, In this task 
it has been remarkably successful. Jew¬ 
ish people have been rescued by the 
thousands, even from countries behind 
the iron curtain. This is an accomplish¬ 
ment without parallel. It Is a demon¬ 
stration of the determination of the 
Israelis to help their unfortunate breth¬ 
ren, of their willingness to fulfill their 
responsibility no matter how great the 
difQculties. 

Israel, today, Is vigorous and confident. 
It reveals all the characteristics of a pro¬ 
gressive. democratic state. It is grow¬ 
ing stronger and more prosperous and is 
becoming a decisive force in the politics 
of the Middle East. I know that my 
colleagues in the Congress Join with me 
In wishing the State of Israel continued 
peace and prosperity on this, the third 
anniversary of their independence. 


Correctiiif the Record on Fred Searles, Jr. 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

or CALzrOlNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday»May 15,1951 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of April 13.1851, my colleague and friend, 
Congressman Richards, placed in the 


Appendix of the Ricord an article en¬ 
titled ''Correcting an Injustice to Fred 
Searles, Jr." The article relates to my 
criticism of Mr. Fred Searles, Jr., as min¬ 
ing adviser to Charles Wilson. Mobili¬ 
zation Director. It contains a laudatory 
letter written by Gov. James Byrnes, who 
is a vice president of the Newmont Min¬ 
ing Corp., of which Fred Searles. Jr., is 
president. A letter of defense by Mr. 
Searles is made a part of the article. It 
is claimed that Mr. Searles was not given 
a chance to be ^lesrd in answer to the 
criticism of him. and Mr. Searles com¬ 
plains that he was charged with "im¬ 
proper conduct" in his position. He de¬ 
nies. however, that that caused his resig¬ 
nation. I am submitting the following 
statement to correct the record. 

In the first place. Mr. Searles was not 
denlerl an opportunity to be heard by the 
committee. 

He was invited to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining on 
April 4. 5. or 6. but he did not appear. 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Mobilization 
Director, wrote a letter to the chairman 
of our full committee. Congressman 
Murdock, mider date of April 3, 1951. in 
which he stated that Mr. Searles could 
not be present on April 4 and would not 
be back in Washington until April 6. 
Mr. Wilson also said that Mr. Searles had 
"given up his position as Assistant to the 
Director." 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min¬ 
ing, before which Mr. Searles was to ap¬ 
pear, was in session on April 6. presided 
over by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rkgan]. Mr. Searles could have ap¬ 
peared if he wanted to—and for that 
matter he can still appear if he wants to. 

Mr. Searles says in the letter defend¬ 
ing himself that I had called for his res¬ 
ignation because of improper conduct 
in his position. That is not the case. I 
did not charge Mr. Searles with im¬ 
proper conduct. I charged that he dis¬ 
agreed with the basic objectives and 
purposes of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 as it relates to the encourage¬ 
ment of the production of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals. 

1 specifically disclaimed any intention 
to charge Mr. Searles with improper 
conduct. That disclaimer was made in 
the open hearing at the time I called for 
Mr. Searles’ resignation. The following 
statement appears on pages 39 and 40 
of the reporter’s transcript of the hear¬ 
ings on April 4, 1951, before the Sub¬ 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House Committee on Interior and In¬ 
sular Affairs. The reporter’s transcript 
reads as follows: 

Mr. Enolx. I am not saying that Mr. 
Searles lobbyed this particular contract In 
your agency or used Improper influence at 
all and I am not accusing you of any im¬ 
proper connection with that, either, Dr. 
Boyd. I want the record to show that; but 
1 am saying—and this Is the thing that 
Infuriates me—that at the same time the 
Newmont Mining Co. was getting a subsidy- 
loaded contract through the Defense Min¬ 
erals Administrator, Mr. Searles. was before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs and saying that the way to help the 
domestic mining Industry In this Nation is 
to leave It alone. I think the little fellows 
out in the country are going to be Intercoted 
in that kind of information. 


Mr. Rboan. That Is the Committee of In¬ 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate, not 
the Hozise. 

Mr. Enolc. Yes. 

I want to make perfectly clear to you. Dr. 
Boyd, that In this record I am not Implying 
that your agency has been guilty of any Im¬ 
propriety or. for that matter, that Newmont 
Mining Co. has. All I am saying is that the 
action of the company is wholly Inconsist¬ 
ent, not only here, but abroad, with the 
testimony given previously, which I say 
dominates the thinking In this administra¬ 
tion with reference to the minerals program. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing, I think, 
will make it perfectly plain that Mr. 
Searles was not deprived of a chance to 
be heard by our subcommittee—and is 
not now being deprived of a hearing if 
he still wants it. He simply did not show 
up when he was supposed to. The com¬ 
mittee hearing was not canceled as he 
says. Further, the record clearly indi¬ 
cates that Mr. Searles was not charged 
with improper conduct or improper in¬ 
fluence. On the contrary, the record 
shows that I disclaimed any Intention of 
charging him with improper conduct or 
improper Influence. 

However, I did charge that Mr. Searles 
had been appointed as an assistant to 
the Director of Mobilization, Mr. Wilson, 
as a specialist, specializing in the min¬ 
erals program. This is plainly stated in 
the press release issued by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization under date of 
January 3. 1951. 

I further charged that Mr. Searles 
now opposes and has always opposed any 
assistance whatever in encouraging the 
exploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and 
metals. When the Defense Production 
Act was passed in September 1950 two 
sections were written into that bill con¬ 
taining provisions which authorize de¬ 
velopment of our domestic sources of 
supply of these materials. Further, 
under the Excess Profits Tax Act passed 
in January of this year, the Congress 
allowed special tax benefits to the pro¬ 
ducers of those critical and strategic 
minerals and metals. In short, Con¬ 
gress has made it plain in both the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Excess Profits Tax Act that the executive 
branch of the Government is to encour¬ 
age the domestic production of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals. 

But Mr. Searles is opposed to encour¬ 
aging the domestic production of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals. 
This has been obvious over a number of 
years, and more recently on February 13. 
1951, was restated by him in his testi¬ 
mony before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate. 

On February 13 Mr. Searles appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, presided over by the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 
Senator O'Mahoney. 

On pages 243, 244, and 245 of the re¬ 
porter’s transcript there appears the 
following colloquy between Senator 
O’Mahomet and Mr. Searles: 

The Chairman. Before he answers, may I 
read this sentence from the letter In which 
Mr. Searles made his remarks, and which he 
addressed to me? This is the letter of Au¬ 
gust 8. 1949: “I am convinced that the best 
thing the National Government could do to 
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help the mining ind\iatry in this country is 
to let it alone." * * * All of this, so far 

as I am concerned, merely raises the ques¬ 
tion as to what sort of advice you are going 
to give to Mr. Charles E, Wilson with respect 
to the development of domestic sources of 
minerals and strategic and critical materials 
here in the United States. 

Mr. SxARLEs. Well, I am going to give him 
the advice if he can avoid or adopt any policy 
which would avoid giving subsidies to the 
development of speculative mining ventures, 
that he ought to stop. If he can. 

On page 228 of the reporter’s tran¬ 
script of those hearings Mr. Searles in 
answer to the question propounded by 
the chairman, Senator O'Mahoney, made 
the following statement: 

I feel now as I did then, that any type of 
subsidy for the development of mining is 
objectionable because It does tend to social¬ 
ize the mining industry. 

On pages 262 and 263 of the same 
record there appears the following col¬ 
loquy between Senator O'Mahoney and 
Mr. Searles regarding funds authorized 
by the Defense Production Act for use in 
developing domestic sources of supply: 

The Chairman. Now. the simple question 
Is, Do you believe that any action should 
be taken under that authority through Con¬ 
gress to stimulate the production of do¬ 
mestic minerals in the United States? 

Mr. Searles. If I had my way. during the 
period of intensive expansion of facilities 
and of production of military end items at 
the toi speed, I would stop any such funds 
from being borrowed from the aovernment. 
However, if It is Impossible to stop it entirely, 
then 1 would do as little as I could. 

On page 284 of the same record, Mr. 
Searles places himself squarely in oppo¬ 
sition to a $10,600,000 Government ex¬ 
ploration assistance program then being 
proposed by the Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Senator OMakoney asked for Mr. 
Searles’ views: 

The Chairman. In the light of our discus¬ 
sion today * • • would you regard an 

expenditure of that size ($10,000,000) as be¬ 
ing unwise or a calculated risk for the pur¬ 
pose of developing domestic sources of these 
materials, if they exist? 

Mr. Searles. I would prefer that it be not 
done chiefly because of the fact that it sets 
a precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing makes it 
perfectly clear that Mr. Searles opposes 
any program whereunder the Federal 
Government would assist in the develop¬ 
ment of domestic minerals and metals. 
He is opposed to the premium price pro¬ 
gram on the ground that it involves sub¬ 
sidies to the domestic mining industry. 
He says that will socialize the industry. 
He is opposed to any loan program, 
although it is specifically authorized in 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

But that is not all. Mr. Searles has 
consistently since the end of the last 
war opposed any program to keep the 
domestic mining industry going. On Au¬ 
gust 8.1949, he wrote a letter to Senator 
O’Mahoney in opposition to S. 2105, 
which was a bill pending before the Sen¬ 
ate at that time to give very limited 
assistance to the domestic mining in¬ 
dustry. In his testimony before the Sen¬ 


ate committee on February 13, 1951, he 
reiterates that opposition. On February 
22. 1949, he wrote to me—I was then 
chairman of the House subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining—and opposed sim¬ 
ilar legislation then pending in the House 
introduced by the late Congressman 
Lemke, of North Dakota, and Congress¬ 
man Russell, of Nevada. 

Moreover. Mr. Franz Schneider, who 
was executive vice president and director 
of the Newmont Mining Corp., of which 
Mr. Searles is president, appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on June 16, 1949, and advocated cutting 
the requested appropriation for stock¬ 
piling in the amount of $830,000,000. 
The country has recently been informed 
through the reports of the Johnson 
committee in the Senate of the tragic 
failure of the Munitions Board to carry 
out the stockpiling program as it should. 
But Mr. Schneider, who is Mr. Searles' 
associate in the Newmont Mining Co., 
would have made it even worse if his 
advice had been followed. 

Now. it must be perfectly obvious to 
anyone that people with this kind of a 
philosophy in regard to our stockpiling 
program and the encouragement of do¬ 
mestic mining production should not be 
acting as top advisers on mineral policy. 
They think exactly opposite of what Con¬ 
gress has directed should be done. 

As indicated by Mr. Searles, he would 
advise that nothing be done; that ’’the 
best thing the National Government 
could do to help the mining Industry in 
this country is to leave it alone." I think 
this record completely substantiates the 
charge which 1 made against Mr. Searles, 
that he is fundamentally opposed to the 
basic purposes and objectives of the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 as it relates 
to the encouragement of development of 
mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals. 

Aside from this basic disagreement 
that Mr. Searles has with the program 
Congress is trying to put into effect, Mr. 
Searles’ position is made even more un¬ 
tenable by the fact that here and abroad 
the Newmont Mining Co., of which he is 
president, has been the beneficiary of 
precisely the same treatment from Gov¬ 
ernment that he objects to here at home 
for his competitors. 

At the request of the Senate commit¬ 
tee Mr, Searles provided a list of the 
holdings of the Newmont Mining Co., of 
which he is president, both here and 
abroad, and a list of the companies in 
which he has official connections. The 
lists are as follows: 

Executive Office of the President, 

Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1951, 
Memorandum to Senate Committee on Inte¬ 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

The following is information requested by 
your committee on the occasion of my tes¬ 
timony on February 13, stating the present 
holdings and percentage of outstanding stock 
of companies in which Newmont Mining 
Corp. Is interested; also the names of the 
companies with which I have some official 
connection, and designation of that con¬ 
nection. 

Fred Searles, Jr. 


Vewmont Mining Corp.^ommon stookg 
owned at Dec. 31, 1950 


Company 

Shares 

owned 

PeroentaRe 
owned of 
total stock 
iSHued 
and out. 
standing 

A. DOMESTIC 

The Amorlc-an Mctnl Co. (Ltd.)J 

1,955 

0.1 

Atln.s MlJilnp Co. 

270.000 

7;t.4 

Cohimhus Mining Co,i. 

im 

3M.3 

Carthanc Hydrocol, Inc. 

0.^2 

.4 

Cyprus Mlni-.s ("orp. 

40, <525 

1.3.7 

Continental Oil (\*. 

2til.2(:0 

6.4 

Cn'olc TVIrolciiin Corp. 

21. <500 

1 

Ku.st T(*nni‘.s#uf* Natural (*ns Co 

131,0X7 

12.2 

K1 Paso Kutunil Gns Co... 

30. f.W) 

1.4 

Kmpiro i^tar Mincn Co,, Ltd_ 

4;<, .320 

37.3 

Equitable Gas Co. 

23, (¥K» 

1.1 

Geopliysical Kxphirntlon Co- 

Grtchcll Mine, Inc .. 

7.5, (KK) 

7.5.1) 

130, 700 

8.7 

Ooldflold Deep Mine Co. of 
Xe\udn. 

2,073. MOO 

20.8 

Ilccla Mininp Co . 

U. 0(X) 

.0 

Idorndo Minina Co.... 

1, .V30, 201 

71.2 

Kcnnccott Copper Corp. 

IhS, M(M) 

1.0 

Manilla Coimer ('o . 

New Park Mining Co. 

140, fW 

22.2 

40.0.30 

1.0 

Newmont Kvploralion, Ltd. 

020.000 

100.0 

Newmont Oil Co... 

aw, 2;«; 

100.0 

Phelps Dodpe Corji .. 

'I'rnnscontiiieiital Gas Pipe Line 
C'orp . . . 

15.3.0.'1 

3.0 

2.3.3,940 

fi.O 

Verde Explonition, Ltd.'. 

87, 400 

z< r » 

Western Natural Gas Co. 

10, 500 

l.ti 

n. FOREinx 

AnRlo'Imnian Oil Co. (Ltd.)_ 

Uereiis Uiver Mines Co., Ltd... 

2.0S2 

0 

i, 44<>, 495 

72.3 

Broken Hill South, Ltd. 

15, (.8S 


The Consolidated Zinc Corp., 
Ltd. 

24, :;oo 

.4 

Hudson Huy Mining A Snielt- 
inRCo.Ltd . 

50. SWI 

1.9 

Polaris Minim> Co . 

10, IHMt 

1.0 

Kesurreetion Minine Co . 

570. <MKI 

3.3. :i 

Kiehmond*Eureka MininR Co.L 

12, .3.37 

4.0 

Hufari ('orp . 

75, (KKI 

60 0 

HI. JoM'pJi Lead Co . 

.37, 251 

1.5 

Tennessee Gas Transmission f'o. 

;il.2.'^0 

.5 

1'exas Gu.s 'I'runsmlssion Corp. 

27, 200 

1.2 

^J’omho.v Gold Mines. Ine.' _ 

JJ.: 

17.3 

Islaml Mountain Mines Co., 
Ltd . 

5R4. 804 

6.'i. 7 

Mid-Afnean K\ploriifion Co _ 

100,000 

lot). 0 

Newmont MmlnnCorp of (^an* 
ndu, Lid . 

05. (HKI 

100.0 

Hociftf* de j)6velopiK*inenf Mi- 
nier ' . . . 

<'.'i0 

65.0 

Soei6t(' Nord Africaine du 
Plomb . 

23. MS7 

31.8 

I'sumet) Corp., LuL... 

1,140,1MHI 

28.6 

O’okk’p Copper Co , Ltd. 

675.10.3 

60.3 

lihodesiun AnRlo-Ametiean, 
l.td. 

130, .'ll) 1 

1.1 


* liiuetivo. 


Companies in Which Mr. Searles Has 
Official Connection 

Atlas Mining Co., director and president; 
American Metal Co., Ltd.,* director; Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
director; Empire Star Mines Co., Ltd., director 
and chairman of the board; Geophysical Ex¬ 
ploration Co., director and president; Hecla 
Mining Co., director; Idarado Mining Co., 
director and vice president; Mid African Ex¬ 
ploration Co..* director and vice president; 
Island Mountain Mines Co. Ltd.,* director 
and vice president; New Verde Mines Co.,* 
director and president; Newmont Mining 
Corp., of Canada, Ltd.,* director and vice 
president; Newmont Oil Co., director and vice 
president; Newmont Exploration, Ltd,, 
director and president; North Beck Mining 
Co.,* director and president; Northern Empire 
Mines Co. Ltd.,* director and president; 
O’oklep Copper Co., Ltd.,* director; Resurrec¬ 
tion Mining Co., director and president; 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, Ltd.,* director; 
Safari Corp.,* director and vice president; 
Socl6t6 Nord Afrlcalne du Plomb, director; 


* Operates outside of United States. 

* Inactive. 
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Tomboy Odd IClnea, Inc., director and preel- 
dent; Tsumeb Corp., Ltd.,* director; Undereill 
Gold Mining Co. Ltd.,> director and vice presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is shown by this record 
that the Newmont Mining Co., of which 
Mr. Searles is president, operates the 
Tsumeb mine in Southwest Africa, which 
has had liberal treatment in the mat¬ 
ter of tax depletion and depreciation 
allowances from the South African Oov. 
ernment. On page 241 of that same 
transcript. Senator O'Mahomey refers to 
these tax benefits and depletion and de¬ 
preciation allowances of a generous na¬ 
ture given by the South African Gov¬ 
ernment: 

The Chairman. First, I want to refer to 
Tsumeb, in which Fortune magazine tells 
us the company which you brought to life, 
had the sympathetic support of tax bene¬ 
fits and depletion and depreciation allow¬ 
ances of a generous nature; what distinc¬ 
tion do you make between that sort of sup¬ 
port in South Africa, the additional sup¬ 
port from the Treasury of the United States, 
through ECA and counterpart funds in North 
Africa, and the assistance of the Government 
of the United States to domestic mining 
operations in this country? Where is it that 
one is good and the other is bad? 

Mr. Seaslss. Taking, first, the Tsumeb 
mine in southwest Africa, the liberal atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Government of South 
Africa was entirely necessary to Justify open¬ 
ing that mine, because of the fact that after 
all taxes in Africa had been paid, we have 
to pay, on top of that, the usual taxes as¬ 
sessed against any corporation in the United 
States, so that there is a double taxation 
there, and a very objectionable form which. If 
the South African Government had not been 
fairly decent, would not have permitted the 
mine to be reopened. 

In the case of Morocco, the subsidies there 
are ECA subsidies, which really are granted 
to French companies. The Newmont Mining 
Corp. has been willing at all times to 
participate in those subsidies by Joining the 
French companies, because of the fact that 
these are counterpart funds, and because of 
the fact that in the case of any subsidy, if 
it is once legalized and put into force, the 
Newmont Mining Corp. is willing to 
accept it because it is paying the taxes to 
create the subsidy, and we have accepted 
subsidies, not only in North Africa, but in 
the United States. 

The Chairman. Did you actively pursue 
this subsidy in North Africa? 

Mr. Searles. Tes. We negotiated with 
the- 

The Chairman. Yes. So it was not merely 
a passive acceptance of the subsidy. 

Senator Anderson. It was solicitation, was 
it not? 

Mr. Searles. That is right. 

It also appears from this record that 
the Newmont Mining Corp. is interested 
in a mining operation in North Africa 
which has had the benefit of something 
Uke $4,000,000 in ECA funds. 

On page 240 of the same record. Sen¬ 
ator Amdebson asks the following ques¬ 
tion; 

Senator Anderson, Let me simplify that 
br saying did you get help from ECA to open 
up these mines? 

Mr. Searles. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Chairman. But you did get the subsidy 
of ECA funds? 

Mr. Searles. Yes: continue to get it. 

* Operates outside of United States. 

• Inactive. 


The Chairman. And that was paid to the 
Soci4t4 Nord Afrieaine du Plomb, a lead pro¬ 
ducer. In which Newmont Mining Corp. had 
an interest? 

Mr. Searles. That is right. 

On page 241 of the same record, Sen¬ 
ator O’Mahoney asks the $64 question 
when he asked Mr, Searles what distinc¬ 
tion he makes between that sort of sup¬ 
port in South Africa, the additional sup¬ 
port from the Treasury of the United 
States through ECA, and counterpart 
funds in North Africa, and the assistance 
of the Government of the United States 
to domestic mining operations in this 
country. Senator O’Mahoney wanted to 
know why it is good In one place and not 
In another. Mr. Searles does not give a 
satisfactory answer to that question, 
although admitting that he and his com¬ 
pany vigorously pursued a subsidy ar¬ 
rangement in each of these instances. 
He further admits In this reco»*d that 
the production from these operations 
(including the North African operation, 
financed and subsidized by ECA funds) 
is being sold in foreign markets and not 
coming to the United States where it is 
vitally needed. 

Senator O’Mahoney very caustically 
summarizes the situation on page 244 
of the transcript, where he comments to 
Mr. Searles, as follows; 

The Chairman. There is no distinction in 
principle, sir, between government aid in 
South Africa to mines in South Africa, and 
government aid in the United States to 
mines in the United States; but you are the 
head, by your own testimony, of a mining 
company which has properties all over the 
world. You accept government subsidies 
and sympatheUc aid in other countries, but 
you want the Congress of the United States 
to deny it to your competitors in the United 
States. 

Senator O'Mahoney did not know 
when he made those remarks that the 
Newmont Mining Corp., of which Mr. 
Searles is president, at the very time Mr. 
Searles was testifying in opposition to 
any sort of subsidy arrangement for the 
domestic mining Industry, was in fact 
interested in a subsidy-loaded contract 
being negotiated through Defense Min¬ 
erals Administration. 

The facts in regard to this transaction 
appear in the transcript of the record of 
the proceedings before the Subcommit¬ 
tee on Mines and Mining of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs under date of April 4, 1951. Prom 
this record it appears that the San 
Manuel Copper Co. of Arizona is to re¬ 
ceive a contract from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to produce copper. The San 
Manuel Copper Co. is owned by the New¬ 
mont Mining Corp., of which Fred 
Searles is president. This contract pro¬ 
vides for the guaranteed purchase by the 
Government of huge amounts of copper 
Involving $125,000,000 over a period of 10 
years. 

The following colloquy between Dr. 
Boyd, the head of Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. and me may be of interest. 
It appears on page 37 of the transcript 
of the hearings of April 4 in regard to 
this contract. 

Mr. Bnqls. The price paid by the Govern¬ 
ment would be a subsidy, would it not? 

Dr. Boyd. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Engle. All right. One further ques¬ 
tion : Is it a fact that the San Manuel Copper 
Co. is a subsidiary of the Magna Copper Co.? 

Dr. Boyd. That is right. 

Mr. Engle. And the Magna Copper Co. is 
owned by the Newmont Mining Corp. of 
which Mr. Fred Searles is president; Is that 
right? 

Dr. Boyd. That Is correct. 

Mr. Engle. And so it seems, does it not, 
that the gentleman, Mr. Searles, who ap¬ 
peared before the Senate committee and 
loudly debated against subsidies for anyone 
else was, in fact, going to be the beneficiary 
of a contract, himself, or through his com¬ 
pany; Is that right? 

Dr. Boyd. That Is correct. 

As indicated earlier in this statement, 
I do not charge that Mr. Searles Im¬ 
properly lobbytd or influenced the ap¬ 
proval of that contract, or for that mat¬ 
ter. that the contract is not a good one 
and in the interests of the Government. 
1 do not know about that. But I do say 
that the fact that the Newmont Mining 
Corp. has secured a contract containing 
the subsidy principle does discredit the 
good faith of the argument made by its 
president, Mr. Searles, against the ap¬ 
plication of the subsidy principle for the 
benefit of the competitors of his com¬ 
pany here in the United States. In 
short, Mr. Searles, the president of the 
company, is arguing that Government 
subsidies are not good for the mining 
industry and should not be allowed; that 
no loans should be made to help In ex¬ 
ploration and development of the mining 
Industry as is done for other segments 
of American industry; but at the same 
time the Newmont Mining Corp. has 
been the beneficiary of generous treat¬ 
ment by the government in South Africa, 
by our own Government in its operations 
in North Africa, and is currently the 
beneficiary of a subsidy-type contract 
approved by the Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In conclusion, then, I think it Is very 
clear that Mr. Searles has not only advo¬ 
cated policies which are contrary to the 
clear mandate of Congress, but while 
arguing against those policies has him¬ 
self through his own company been the 
beneficiary of the type of financial assist¬ 
ance from the Government which he 
opposes for everyone else. For those 
reasons I felt justified as I did on April 
4, 1951, iu demanding that Mr. Searles 
resign or be dismissed. No injustice was 
done Mr. Searles, and he properly re¬ 
signed his position. 


Loyalty Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

OF MASSACHUBETT8 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following editorial 
commenting on the testimony of General 
MacArthui’ and Secretary Marshall, 
from the Tablet, one of the leading 
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Catholic publications in America, in its 
issue of May 12,1961: 

Loyalty la tms laatrs 

Over and beyond the current dispute re¬ 
specting the views of General MacArthur as 
opposed to those of Secretary of Defense 
Marshall and the administration, every 
American places first in mind the welfare of 
his country. This supplants debates re¬ 
specting individuals, political parties, or pro¬ 
fessional ideologists. 

General MacArthur’s views respecting 
peace and the welfare of the Nation may be 
accepted or rejected. But this Is certain: 
His concern Is solely tor his country; he 
spoke without intimidation by any foreign 
foe; he exuded strength; he breathed confi¬ 
dence of victory: he was free and forthright, 
not betraying harshness or hiding behind 
convenient security; he did not engage in 
personalities; he answered all questions in 
his field, he kept to the Issues and he com¬ 
pleted his testimony with his head high. 

Secretary Marshall’s testimony before the 
Senate Armed Forces and Foreign Relations 
Committees is set forth from a different 
angle. He seems to have a reluctant ap¬ 
proach, hampered by apprehension and ever 
fearful that a politically false move might be 
made. He is for a limited war, apparently 
not overconcerned with the loss of American 
lives; he still appears to be for negotiation 
with the Chinese Communists, although It 
is not clear as to what we are to negotiate, 
for we have nothing to sell except our coun¬ 
try and Peiping has nothing to lose since we 
do not fight upon, or covet, any of her terri¬ 
tory. Again, he states bluntly he thinks the 
purpose of the Communists Is “to dominate 
the whole free world.’’ 

Secretary Marshall in his testimony has 
brought up other subjects which General 
MacArthur did not touch and which are 
startling to the American people. Among 
them are these four: 

1. He stated that while serving as dele¬ 
gate of the United States In China, during 
which time he reportedly indicated that 
Chiang's defeat was certain and the victory 
of the Reds inevitable, he never considered 
the Chinese Reds simple agrarians but be¬ 
lieved they were genuine Marxists. If this is 
true, then Americans wonder why he insisted 
Chlang take these world destroyers into his 
government and why he punished him for 
refusing to follow an order to do so. 

2.. Equally shocking is Secretary Marshall’s 
testimony that the American people had lost 
their independence in military action during 
war. He admitted that decisions made by 
President Truman and our Chiefs of Staff are 
vetoed by other governments and the veto is 
kept secret from the American people. The 
Secretary of Defense conceded that foreign 
governments, which have given little man¬ 
power and resources to the war, have forbid¬ 
den the United States to pursue the enemy 
across a certain line. In addition he asserted 
that although the United States endeavored 
to secure an economic blockade to stop war 
materiel from going to the enemy, the prin¬ 
cipal U. N. countries have not, after over 0 
months, acted in favor of the blockade; in 
fact, some of the same foreign regimes which 
give our armies their orders also permit mu¬ 
nitions to reach those who shoot our boys. 
This, then, is the shocking feature: Accord¬ 
ing to Secretary Marshall's testimony, the 
United States, which supplies the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of men and supplies to the war, 
has lost its Independent control of the situa¬ 
tion and surrendered the fate of our boys to 
the pleasure of foreign governments. The 
Secretary said General MacArthur's attitude 
had made the U. N. “uneasy”; one wonders if 
the thousands of American casualties and the 
shipping of munitions to the Reds by mem¬ 
ber nations created any uneasiness. 

> 8. Secretary Marshall gave a turn to the 
appeasement dispute which must agitate 


Americans. He asserted, using the same 
phrase Secretary Acheson pronounced, that 
the unification of North and South Korea 
had been set up as a political rather than a 
military objective of the United Nations. 
While this would appear to be a new form 
of objectives In war—and for which Ameri¬ 
cans are dying—the ominous part is that if 
this Is a political matter it is possible that 
while the United States will continue to op¬ 
pose recognition of Red China, and the sell¬ 
ing out of Formosa, the other nations—In¬ 
cluding those who have traded with the 
Reds—will have to decide the Issue. Secre¬ 
tary Acheson made it clear that the United 
States will not veto admission of Bed China 
to the U. N. If a majority of nations favor it. 
In other words, there is grave possibility that, 
despite our great sacrifices in Korea, Red 
China may still win its objectives, which 
would be appeasement of the first order. 

4. Senator Bridobs of New Hampshire. In 
questionixig Secretary Marshall, asked 
whether an officer’s first loyalty was to his 
country or the administration then holding 
office. Senator Hickenlooper clarified the 
question when he said: “There Is a book 
called The Armed Forces Officer that is roll¬ 
ing on the press right now, Isaxied by the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, General Marshall. I am 
reading from page 8. so that the record will 
be clear: ’The service officer is charged only 
to take a lively Interest in all such discus¬ 
sions—that is, about public matters and af¬ 
fairs of the military—and has no more right 
to condemn the service unfairly than has any 
other American. On the other hand, he is 
not expected to be an Intellectual eunuch, 
oblivious to all the faults in the institution 
to which he gives his loyalty; or to the con¬ 
trary, that the nature of that loyalty requires 
that he will use his force toward righting 
of those things which reason convinces him 
are going wrong, though making certain that 
his actions will not do more damage than 
repair. His ultimate commanding loyalty at 
all times is to his country and not to his 
service or superior.’ *’ 

Secretary Marshall, whose name was affixed 
to the recently printed document from which 
the above quotation was taken, gave this 
surprising answer, “I had not heard that 
particular paragraph before. It is a gener¬ 
alization, of course. My own thought would 
be that it could not be given application in 
this matter.” 

Senator Bridges then asked whether an 
officer's first loyalty was to his country or to 
the administration in power—and he em¬ 
phasized that General MacArthur had placed 
his country first. Secretary Marshall said 
it was to his country. Then the Senator 
asked the Secretary If a top officer felt his 
country was being betrayed and was aware 
of a Communist infiltration in the State 
Department, what he should do. The Secre¬ 
tary said he should resign from the military 
service. 

In other words, a man must sacrifice his 
career if he wants to give his views to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. His first loyalty is not to 
the country, to its Constitution, or to his 
conscience, but to the administration. In 
fact he cannot even consider Congress as a 
civilian branch of the Government coequal 
with the executive branch. He must be a 
yes-man. Was not this the same attitude 
Hitler manifested toward his generals? 

Throughout the testimony of Secretary 
Marshall there seemed to be a note of defeat¬ 
ism, President Truman, likewise in his ad¬ 
dress Monday evening emphasized the weak¬ 
ness, and not the strength of America, as 
if we were prisoners of our mistakes. His 
message of fear, because of the Soviet's pos¬ 
session of atomic bombs, and his castigation 
of the Kremlin's agents abroad, expressed 
defeatism at its worst. Reliance was placed 
by the President on the United Nations, yet 
nowhere was It indicated that the effective 
membership of the U. N. Security Council is 
one quarter Kremlin—^and that admission of 


Red China would make U. N. almost half pro* 
Soviet. 

Secretary Marshall conceded General Mac¬ 
Arthur, our outstanding general, had been 
dismissed not for breaking any rule but 
rather for not following a directive—and 
even this is not clear, for Mr. Marshall did 
not convincingly show what directives had 
been disobeyed and he conceded liaison work 
with Tokyo was miserable. And he de¬ 
nounced the commander for mentioning the 
great American losses In Korea; he implied 
only the losses suffered by the Chinese Reds 
were of interest to the administration. We 
believe the American losses in Korea are all 
Important; we want to know how many 
casualties we have, we want to know how 
long this war Is to continue, we want to 
know how it happened and who is responsible 
for the conflict. 

These are elementary but Important ques¬ 
tions. Our loyalty Is to our country, our 
conscience, and our boys at the front. 

What the American people need most to¬ 
day is a renascence of faith and fortitude— 
the faith that comes from loyalty to our 
principles and Ideals, and the fortitude 
which comes from our strength, determina¬ 
tion, and resources. The missing factor in 
our entire war program—particularly at se¬ 
cret conferences—has been the absence of a 
moral concept, the failure to Invoke ethical 
principles and the disregard of the value of 
spiritual mobilization. Patriots of old loved 
and sacrificed for their country; patriots of 
today must do the same by opposing the 
enemy from within as well as from without. 


Are We Chickeni or Americans? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON, HAMER H. BUDGE 

OF IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow¬ 
ing article from the Eastern Idaho 
Farmer of May 11, 1951: 

Are Wf Chickens or Americans? 

What’s happened to the leadership of the 
United States ol America? Are we to forget 
our heritage to quake at what may happen 
to 11 s if we display courage that measures 
up to the courage of those who dared fight 
a war. against great odds, for independence? 
Ad wo then servile and obeisant to a power 
that may be no more than a hollow shell? 

Have we forgotten that, if Patrick Henry 
had urged the necessity ol matching Eng¬ 
land’s weapons and England's power before 
we dared defy her might, there would have 
been no “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
no Revolutionary War, no free United States 
of America? Have we forgotten the “big 
stick” of Teddy Roosevelt? Have we for¬ 
saken Woodrow Wilson’s concept that peace 
is worth fighting for? Have we so soon for¬ 
gotten that within the decade we had the 
courage and developed almost overnight, the 
power to fight two wars, across two wide 
oceans at the same time and humble two 
powerful enemies? 

Are we chickens or are we Americans? 
Are we to continue to pour our sons’ blood 
into the soil of Korea In a war we can never 
win and a war that could be the first one 
we’ve ever lost because we do not dare to 
fight for victory? Are we defeatists, afraid 
to do what we know Is right and to risk, 
however grave that risk may be, the conse¬ 
quences? Are we afraid to face what we've 
been told again and again Is Inevitable; a 
showdown with communism? 
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Are we forerer consigned to the defense? 
Are we to bleed and die on far ftelds every- 
where in wars in which there can be no 
victory? Are we? 

Not, we're sure, with the approval of the 
people of the United Btatee of America. If 
this thing has to be faccd—as it does—the 
American people want to be led by men who 
have the same courage, faith, and win to win 
who conceived, fonght for, and built the 
United btatee of America. We are not cra- 
^wns to evade a reaponsibllity no matter how 
grave are the possible consequences of fac¬ 
ing It honestly and fearlessly. If we are to 
be enslaved by fear and threat, there can be 
no hope, no future. Even the atheistic, 
slave-labor totallUrianism of communism 
is better than that. 

What we want in the United Btatee is 
leadership with vision and ocfurage to stand 
where Americans have always stood; for 
liberty, tor human rights, and with a deter¬ 
mination to face anything for them. 

We arent getting that leadership. By that 
much we today are failing to live up to our 
proud heritage, failing our boys who are 
bleeding and dying m Korea in a conflict 
without purpose and without end. If we are 
still Americans, It's high time we started 
acting like Americans again. 


Ban OB Obc Him^d aad Sereety-fifth 
ABUversary Stamp for Brooklyn’s 
Battle Is Baflinif 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW TOBX 

IN IHE BOUSE OF RSPBBBERTATIVSS 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in¬ 
clude with these remarks the following 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Monday, May 14, 1951; 

Ban ON One Hvnobbd and BsvENTT-vxrrR 

ANKlVStSART BTAKP EOE BBOOICLTN'S BATTUB 

Is BAITLXNa 

The refusal of Postmaster Oenwal Jesse 
XX>naldBon to approve the issuance of a spe¬ 
cial commemorative stamp marking the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of Long Island—or, as it is now mure 
accurately described, the Battle of Brook¬ 
lyn—comes as a great disappointment here. 

The campaign for this recognition has been 
going on for upward of a year and has been 
spearheaded by Borough President Cashmore, 
all nine of Brooklyn's Congressmen. Post¬ 
master Edward J. Quigley and Borough His¬ 
torian James A. Kelly, who served as chair¬ 
man of a committee comprised of this bor¬ 
ough's leading citizens. 

The impression created by Mr. Donaldson 
that Brooklyn's efforts were somewhat be¬ 
lated is not based on the facts. Separate 
blUs In the interest of this special stamp were 
Introduced in Congress hy Representatives 
HzmaNAN and Axvruao last year in more 
than ample time. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Cashm<»e sought such a stamp 5 years ago 
and at that time he received broad assurances 
about the consideration a renewed plea would 
receive for the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary. 

The whole position of the Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral seems to us extremely weak. The pro¬ 
gram was restricted, he said, to lour stamps 
because of present conditknos. Why It could 


not Dave been just one more Is hard to under- 
atand. 

The choice of the four la baffling. We can 
tinderstand the historic importance of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the settle¬ 
ment of Nevada and the anniversary of the 
statehood of Colorado. Also we can tmder- 
stand the sentimental interest In the final 
encam|unent of the United Confederate Vet¬ 
erans and the inttuenoe exerted by all the 
Southern Btatee in such a special stamp pro¬ 
posal. 

But what could be the possible excuse for 
approving a stamp for the anniversary of the 
American Chemical Society over one for 
Brooklyn’s famous battle is beyond our com¬ 
prehension. George Washington's military 
genius was never better demonstrated than 
here in bis successful strategic amphibious 
withdrawal of his harassed troops over the 
East River to old New York, where he was 
able to rally and reform them and carry on 
to ultimate victory. If his army had been 
bottled up and captured It might have meant 
the end of the American Revolution. 

The Postmaster General’s decision that the 
anniversary of the American Chemical So¬ 
ciety—with all due respect to that eminent 
and most important organization—Is of 
greater national significance than the giwat 
battle fought on August 27, ITTff, In what 
Is now the Borough of Brooklyn. Is an amaz¬ 
ing exhibition of historical values. 

A Plan To Help Hnmanity—^Tbe New 
York Tkiet GionMBts am a Vitally In- 

portaat UBiled Nations Report 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JACOB JL JAVITS 

or KXW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the fun¬ 
damental basis of our struggle against 
communism must be threefold: Military 
defense, economic reconstruction and 
development, and ideological exposition. 
The improvement of standards of living 
among the underdeveloped peoples of the 
world constituting well over half the 
world’s population and living on a stand¬ 
ard based on an annual income of $100 
per capita or less compared to our $1,700 
per capita per annum demands urgent 
consideration. The United Nations has 
now come out with a detailed study on 
the subject which is deserving of the 
interested attention of every Member 
devoted as we all are to success in this 
struggle for the freedom of mankind. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times: 

A Plan To Help Humanitt 

The five United Nations economists who 
have reported a plan to produce 119,000,000,- 
000 a year of capital Investment In under¬ 
developed countries are not Utopians. What 
they demonstrated was that a vast propor¬ 
tion of the world’s population—about a bil¬ 
lion and a half persons—are greatly in need 
of economic aid and could be greatly lielpecl 
if conditions were favorable. In a 108-page 
document these eminent scholars took ac¬ 
count of the difficulties as well as the oppor¬ 
tunities. The great obstacle is that there is 
no sure peace in the world and that conse¬ 
quently the free countries must spend on 


armament many billions of dollars that could 
otherwise be released for constructive for¬ 
eign investment. This pressure for expendi¬ 
tures for defense Is caused by the aggressive 
activities of a nation which represents Itself 
as the friend of the common man. 

The U. N. experts did not suggest that $19.- 
000,000,000 a year be poured out without 
question by the United Nations or by gov¬ 
ernments or by private Investors. What Is 
actually needed seems to be about $10.- 
000,000.000 a year of capital Imports into the 
underdeveloped countries, of which about 
80 percent should go to countries of south 
central Asia and the Far East. The total 
sum amounts to somewhat less than 3 per¬ 
cent of the annual Incomes of the nations of 
Western Europe, Australasia, the United 
States, and Canada. Of course, the United 
States through one agency or another would 
be the largest investor. 

The economists face up to some of the 
Inherent difficulties of such Investments. 
No country can get ahead economically un¬ 
less its people are willln. to make the neces¬ 
sary sacrlllces. which Is not always the case. 
As the report says: “Ancient philosophies 
have to be scrapped: old social Institutions 
have to disintegrate; bands of caste, creed, 
and race have to be burst; and large num¬ 
bers of persons who cannot keep up with 
progress have to have their expectations of 
a comfortable life frustrated." The econo¬ 
mists dared to suggest that rapid progress in 
some countries cannot take place until a 
social revolution has effected a shift Ixi the 
distribution of income and power. We take 
it they mean a peaceful : evolution such as 
generally takes place when there is a great 
technological advance. They may also be¬ 
lieve, though they do not explicitly sny so, 
that the fake reforms of communism will 
have to be cotmteracted by real reforms en¬ 
couraged by the democraclM. The task will 
not be too easy. For one thing as the report 
says, “the technology of developed countries 
cannot simply be transferred." The new 
methods of production must be adapted to 
the customs and temperament of the people 
who are to use them. On one point the econ- 
omlstB are refreshingly optimistic. They 
believe that under favmrable circumstances 
production can keep ahead of population. 
They do not suggest that we allow people 
to die of unneceeaary diseases because there 
is danger that they will be undernoiirished 
if they remain alive. 

It will be a long time, one would Judge, 
before any program like this can get into full 
stride, assuming that it is accepted by the 
Economic and Social Council and imple¬ 
mented, as the economists suggest, by such 
agencies as the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States and the International Bcuik 
for Reconstruction and Development. But 
the obetacles are political and psychological, 
not materia'. If we could have an assured 
peace, or even an Indefinitely prolonged truce, 
the principles laid down In this report might 
be used to bring about an enormous spread 
of well-being and of freedom. 


Staidkgod lor Aloska md Howon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. L L. BARTLETT 

SBLBSATX VaOM klMVKk 
IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call to the attention of the House the 
following splendid editorial on statehood 
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for Alaska and Hawaii from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor: 

Two Mohi States: and Why Not Now? 

Proponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska may take some small measure of en¬ 
couragement from the fact that the Senate 
Insular affairs committee thus early has re¬ 
ported favorably bills to accomplish that 
end. 

Heretofore It has been in the Senate that 
statehood bills for these territories have ex¬ 
pired. the Hou^e last year having approved 
such measures. In matters of population, 
Importance to defense, and rapidity of com¬ 
munication with the mainland these non- 
continental areas would seem to qualify for 
self-governing participation in the union. 

Earnest arguments are made against state¬ 
hood, It is true, but most of these could have 
been made against present States when they 
were admitted or even today. Apparently 
the greatest resistance arises not from ques¬ 
tions about Alaska or Hawaii themselves but 
from apprehension that the four new Sen¬ 
ators from these constituencies would help 
overcome southern resistance to the Presi¬ 
dent’s civil-rights program. 

This Is a narrow base on which to oppose 
the aspirations of fine groups of people for 
full citizenship and national responsibility. 
The decision ought to be made on the merits 
rather than an incidental effect. 


Jackie Robinson, the Pride of Hit People 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, when It 
first became known back In 1945 that 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro ballplayer, had 
signed a contract with a big-league base- 
ball team, it created somewhat of a sen¬ 
sation in the country. For until then 
Negroes could not be taken into the 
major league teams, although they were 
able to participate in other professional 
sports, such as boxing, basketball, and 
football. 

Jackie Robinson, recognized today as 
one of the best second basemen in the 
National League, actually joined the 
major leagues in 1947 when he became 
a member of my home-town team, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, known affectionately 
as “dem bums.” By joining the Dodgers, 
Robinson had accomplished more than 
the mere fact of being the first Negro 
to break into the major leagues; his ac¬ 
ceptance into the ranks of our great na¬ 
tional sport automatically erased the 
“unwritten law” which had kept out 
Negroes from the big leagues until then. 

He has since proved himself to be an 
outstanding player, a hard hitter, and a 
respected teammate. His exemplary 
conduct and his sportsmanlike and intel¬ 
ligent behavior have encouraged other 
Negro youths to enter this field of sports, 
so that today nine Negroes are reported 
playing with teams in the National 
League and four in the American League, 
or a total of 13 Negroes in both major 
[leagues. 

f Robinson also earned the plaudits of 
millions of people in this country 
through the movie The Jackie Robinson 


Story, which struck at the evil of bigotry 
and racial intolerance. Thus, in the 
space of a few short years he has done 
magnificent work for his race, particu¬ 
larly for its youth, whose idol and in¬ 
spiration he has become. Now he has 
undertaken a new task to warn teen 
agers against the danger of using nar¬ 
cotics. He has dedicated himself to that 
task, which Is a great service to his 
country and his people. The Negroes of 
this country have all the reason in the 
world to be proud of Jackie Robinson, 
just as we in Brooklyn are proud of him. 

I am placing in the Record two perti¬ 
nent items from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, one a news article 
published on April 26,1951, and the other 
an editorial which appeared in the Issue 
of April 28. They are as follows: 
iProm the New York World-Telegram and 
Bun of April 26, 1951] 

Jackie Robinson Begs Kzos To Avoid 
Narcotics 

Jackie Robinson, the hard-hitting, flashy 
second baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
today offered this advice to New York teen¬ 
agers who might be tempted to take dope: 

“Don’t be a sucker, a fall guy. Organized 
dope rings—^real bums—^are out to make a 
slave of you. First, they’ll hand you a reefer. 
Buck the fumes deep for a big thrill, they’ll 
say. Next, a sniff or two of heroin. Then, 
the needle.” 

Jackie, idol of millions, drew an analogy. 

“The kid who takes dope has as much 
chance of survival as the swimmer who flghts 
a strong current wearing handcuffs. The 
dope addict's fate is even worse. A social 
outcast, his future is mired in the physical 
and moral wreckage of his own doing.” 

TO APPEAR AT SHOW 

Jackie, praising a realistic, open-air drama 
titled “Dope,” now being presented nightly 
by the East Harlem Protestant parish on va¬ 
cant lots, said he will make a personal ap¬ 
pearance tomorrow evening at the show “to 
lend whatever assistance I can to this terri¬ 
ble problem.” 

The drama, written and directed by 
Maryat Lee, Wellesley alumna, features orig¬ 
inal music by Otto Thompson, graduate of 
the Juilliard School. Its cast comes from the 
east Harlem area, the literal backyard of the 
Nation's most vicious narcotics rings. 

Actual case histories of teenage addicts’ 
problems provide material for the drama, 
which has played to more than 6,000 standees 
since Monday. Thousands of spectators have 
signed petitions urging the city to provide 
medical treatment for addicts. 

URGES PARENTS TO MEET 

Charging that addiction cats at the vitals 
of the home and community, Jackie said: 

“Parents in Harlem should hold emergency 
meetings and have experts on the narcotics 
menace address those meetings. Parents 
should also warn their children of dope’s 
terrible effects upon kids. Save them before 
they're hooked. 

“A detective In Harlem has a cured addict 
ready to address any Interested group on how 
to cope with the problem. I'll certainly do 
anything in my power to lend a hand. If 
groups need any help I’ll be available on any 
off-day of the Dodgers* schedule.** 

CALLS FOR NO MERCY 

While police are doing a superhuman job 
In trying to eradicate dope rings In Harlem, 
Jackie said the present crisis calls for even 
more drastic policing of the area. 

‘’Authorities should move In sufficient 
numbers of police to rid East Harlem of every 
dope pusher. Judges should show no mercy 
on a man who wrecks the lives of whole 


armies of children. The narcotics peddler 
today eats at the social structure like cancer. 

**He should be thrown away for keeps.** 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 28, 1961 ] 

Another Robinson Btory 

Jackie Robinson, whose career has been 
an inspiration not only to youngsters of his 
own race but to all who are working for racial 
unity, has taken on a new campaign, that of 
warning teenagers against the mounting 
menace of drugs. 

He has announced that he will spend such 
time as the Dodgers’ schedule permits In 
personal appearances and talks to tell the 
youngsters that “the kid who takes dope 
has as much chance of survival as the swim¬ 
mer who flghts a strong current wearing 
handcuffs.” 

Through the fllm. The Jackie Robinson 
Story, the star second baseman struck a 
strong blow for racial tolerance. In his new 
role, that of a campaigner to save the young¬ 
sters before they’re hooked, he has an even 
more important story to tell. 


The Railroad Retirement Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OP KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
deed to learn that today the great Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce is beginning hearings in connec¬ 
tion with the Railroad Retirement Act as 
amended. It seems to me highly im¬ 
portant that this act, which directly af¬ 
fects the lives of so many thousands of 
Americans, be revised in light of current 
realities. 

The question of pensions for the aged 
worker, for the disabled worker, and for 
the widow and children of the deceased 
worker presents a complex problem in 
our economy today. Pension plans, both 
private and public, have had their great¬ 
est growth and development during the 
past 15 years. During the same period, 
we have witnessed a sharp decrease in 
the value of the dollar. Measured 
purely in dollars, an adequate pension 
10 or 15 years ago is by no means ade¬ 
quate today. 

In objectively approaching the prob¬ 
lem of security for the aged, our first 
difficulty is the lack of any national 
policy. Some plans. Including that for 
the railroad workers, are actuarily sound, 
based on current life expectancies. The 
advancement in medical science which 
we all hope for and expect may change 
this picture. The social-security pro¬ 
gram which covers such a large segment 
of our society, is obviously not on a sound 
trust-fund basis and will some day re¬ 
quire pay-as-you-go supplements unless 
it is altered. Because of this situation, 
we find a sharp discrimination against 
the railroad worker. He now pays 6 
percent of his wage into the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Fund. His employer matches 
that payment for a total of 12 percent. 
Unless corrective legislation is adopted, 
these payments will go up to 6 Vi percent 
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each next January 1. I have introduced 
a bill, H. R. 2343, to prevent this increase. 
This bill has been referred to the Com* 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The man or woman covered by social 
security makes a very much smaller pay* 
ment, 1*72 percent to be exact. This 
amount, through a gradual increase is, 
according to present law, supposed to 
reach 3^4 percent by 1970. However, 
based on our experience since 1937, the 
Congress generally freezes the tax rate 
even though increments have been pro* 
vided in previous legislation. At present, 
a man earning $3,600 per year pays $54 
per year as social-security tax. The rail¬ 
road worker with an identical income 
pays $216 per year into the railroad 
retirement fund. The average retire¬ 
ment pension for a railroad worker is 
$82.73 per month, while the average re¬ 
tirement pension under social security 
for a man is $72.45 and if his wife is 
living and over 65, this figure is increased 
to $96.60. The discrepancy between the 
pensions in proportion to the payments 
is obvious. 

In many of our major industries, such 
as steel, automobile, coal mining, there 
are private pension plans, industry-wide 
or with individual companies, which 
supplement the social security. The em¬ 
ployee's contribution to these plans var¬ 
ies perceptibly. In some cases it is siz¬ 
able. but in most cases, it is negligible. 
The cost of these plans is pa.ssed on to 
the ultimate consumer and because of 
that, is partially borne by the railroad 
worker and his family, although he is 
in no sense a beneficiary. Still another 
large segment of our population, the 
classified employees of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, are covered under an entirely 
different plan. This plan happens to be 
on a sounder basis than the broad so¬ 
cial-security program. 

The problem of how much of the se¬ 
curity for the old people of this country 
shall be financed through a sound trust 
fund and how much shall be financed on 
a pay-as-you-go basis i.s a matter of pol¬ 
icy which will require careful and intense 
study. This policy should be established. 
A select committee of the Congress may 
be required to make the necessary study 
in order to determine the proper policy 
to be pursued. The studies to be under¬ 
taken by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce are a step in the 
right direction. It is the duty of this 
Congress to eliminate the manifest dis¬ 
crimination which now exists. The rail¬ 
road worker is not asking to be included 
in social security, but he is asking for 
a plan which does not penalize him in 
comparison to the Industry worker cov¬ 
ered by social security. 

My reason for suggesting a select com¬ 
mittee is that these various plans fall 
under the jurisdiction of several stand¬ 
ing committees of the Congress. The 
Railroad Retirement Act falls to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; the Social Security Act to 
the Committee on Ways and Means; the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
private-industry plans, indirectly, to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
is apparent that in such a situation we 
are apt to get four different answers to 
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the same problem. For that reason, a 
select committee for the purposes of in¬ 
tense study seems to me appropriate. 


Welcome Back, Colonel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NFW FORK 

TN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by unanimous 
consent of the House. I am pleased to 
Include with these remarks the following 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Monday, May 14, 1951, concerning a dis¬ 
tinguished member of a fine family of 
the Twelfth Congressional District of 
New York: 

Welcome Back, Colonel 

It’s a pleasure to see one of Brooklyn’s war 
heroes come home from Korea and receive 
the honors due him. We’re speaking of 
Col. John T. Corley, the most decorated colo¬ 
nel In American history. Colonel Corley is 
now taking a well-earned rest with his par¬ 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Corley. 

He was honored by the Army on Friday 
when he reviewed the weekly retreat parade 
on Governor’s Island, where he was on stall 
duty before the war broke out. 

He received the Distinguished Service Cross 
for heroism in combat in Germany during 
World War 11. Then, as If that second-high¬ 
est military honor wasn’t'enough, he received 
another D. S. C. for extraordinary gallantry 
In Korea. Add to these seven Silver Stars, 
the Legion of Merit, the Soldier’s Medal, four 
Bronze Stais, the Purple Heart and French 
and Belgian decorations. 

Needless to say, Brooklyn is proud to see 
Colonel Corley back. 


Protect the American Watch Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
brief address I gave before the seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Watch Workers Union which convened 
In Washington on May 14. Nearly one- 
fourth of the members of this union re¬ 
side in Lincoln, Nebr., where they are 
employed in the Elgin plant. I think the 
American watch industry is in one of the 
most critical situations we have today, 
in view of the threatening international 
situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PROTECT THE AMERICAN WATCH INDUSTRY 
(Address by Senator Hugh Bxttler) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, offi¬ 
cers, and delegates to the American watch 


workers* convention. 1 appreciate very much 
the opportunity to be here with you today. 

We are rather proud of the Elgin watch 
factory that we have at Lincoln, Nebr. A 
good many people seem to think that Ne¬ 
braska is all agriculture and no Industry. 
I suppose it Is quite a surprise to most of 
them to learn that we have a plant employ¬ 
ing from one to two thousand persons mak¬ 
ing jeweled watches that are just as fine 
as the watches made anywhere else In the 
world. That plant has helped us demon¬ 
strate Nebraska’s industrial potentialities, 
and, as I said before, we are proud and happy 
to have it in our State. 

I understand that this Is the first time 
you have held your convention In Washing¬ 
ton. I can realize why you have picked 
Washington for this convention. It Is be¬ 
cause the fate of the Industry you work in 
and the fate of the Jobs of your members 
may be settled here In Washington this week. 

It probably seems strange to a good many 
of you to have to come to Washington to 
go before a Government commission and 
beg on bended knee for the right to make 
a living. We all like to think of America 
as the country where no man has to beg 
another man for the right to make a living. 
We like to think that In America a man has 
a right to go Into any kind of work that he 
wants to and to earn a decent wage in that 
line of work without asking permission of 
any Government official. 

You have found out that is not entirely 
true any longer. You have found out that 
your Jobs are dependent on the decisions of 
some few officials in the State Department 
or the Tariff Commission or other Govern¬ 
ment agencies. In a good many cases, you 
do not even know and you cannot find out 
the names of those officials who make those 
decisions. All you can find out Is that the 
decisions have been made, and that you have 
to suffer the consequences. 

You men who represent the workers In the 
jeweled-watch Industry have had some bit¬ 
ter experiences. Under this .so-called recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements program, you know 
what the domestic Jeweled-watch Industry 
has suffered as a result of foreign competi¬ 
tion. You have tried again and again to 
make the State Department understand your 
problem. You have answered every question 
they had to ask. and you have dug out and 
presented every fact that could possibly have 
any bearing on your problem. 

It has been a pleasure to have known your 
president, Mr. Walter Cenerazzo, who for 
several years now, has been before congres¬ 
sional committees In your behalf. He has 
done an absolutely first-rate Job of present¬ 
ing your problems and your case. In his last 
appearance before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee, he made, I believe, a more thorough 
and complete presentation than any other 
witness we had before us. He had every fact 
at hlfi fingertips and he answered every ques¬ 
tion that any member of the committee asked 
without the slightest hesitation. He did a 
magnificent job of presenting your problem. 

As I said before, you have presented your 
case again and again to congressional com¬ 
mittees and to the State Department and 
others. You have showed conclusively what 
these imported Swiss movements are doing 
to your jobs. In reply, the only answer you 
have ever received from the State Department 
was that you have not been seriously hurt. 

I believe you men know bettor than the 
State Department whether you have been 
hurt or not. Your president showed us at 
the Senate Finance Committee hearings that 
two or three thousand watch workers are 
out of jobs, at the very time the rest of the 
country is on a boom. 

If your union has not been Injured by this 
Swiss trade agreement, then 1 don’t know 
what the word "injury” means. 

In the Senate Finance Committee hearings. 
Mr. Ccnera 2 >:o gave us very complete and 
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volumincmf eiata regtrdlng the wage rates 
paid to Swiss workers in the watch factories 
over there. It was very Important and In¬ 
teresting information. X am sure it was all 
correct because he has been there, and per¬ 
sonally inspected the factories and visited 
with the workers. He was the only witness 
we had who could give us the facts on Swiss 
wage rates. The State Department dldn*t 
have those facts, although they should have 
had them. 

I was interested to look through some of 
the tables on wage rates that he presented 
and note the comparisons made between the 
wage rates In the Swiss watch industry and 
the average rates here in America. He 
showed the rate per hour for each type of 
Job and then be showed the average wage 
rate for all Swiss workers. This average rate 
which Included all fringe benefits was 01.1 
cents per hour. 

Of course, it is not possible for American 
workers to compete againrt wage rates like 
that. 

As you an well know, we have a national 
minimum wage rate in this country for aU 
Industry that ships goods in interstate com¬ 
merce. The rate is 75 cents an hour. That 
is certainly not a very high wage rate. I 
don’t suppose that there is any worker in 
the American Jeweled watch industry who is 
paid as little as 76 cents an hour. When I 
looked through the lists of wage rates for 
Swiss workers, X didn’t see any Job that paid 
as much as 75 cents an hour. About the 
highest wage paid by the Swiss industry, even 
for some of the skilled Jobs was 60 or 05 
cents an hour, according to these tables com- 
pUed by our American Legation In Swlteer- 
land. 

We have only had a national minimum- 
wage law in this country for about 15 years. 
Before that time some of the States had 
minimum-wage laws, but there was no na¬ 
tional law setting minimum wages. The 
State laws on minimum wages didn’t work 
very well, and X am sure you know why. Xt 
Just wasn’t practical for one State to try to 
raise minimum-wage standards very far 
above the standards of the other States. 
Any State that did that would find that 
sweatshop industries would be established 
in the low-wage Statee. Goods would be 
manufactured in those low-wage States and 
shipped into the States that were trying to 
raise their wage standards. 

In this country, of course, there Is noth¬ 
ing to stop the shipment of goods from one 
State to another. There was nothing to 
prevent sweatshop employers from estab¬ 
lishing factories in States where the wages 
were lowest and then shipping their goods 
all over the country at a competitive ad¬ 
vantage. That was done pretty frequently. 
There had to be a national minimum wage 
scale, so that there would he fair and equal 
competition among plants in various States. 

You watch workers have exactly that same 
problem with SwIbb competition, only there 
is no minimum wage to protect you. The 
wage rates in some of the Swiss factories go 
down to 14, 16, and 18 cents an hour for be¬ 
ginners. The wage rates for a lot of the 
Jobs at experienced workers are only 80. 40, 
or 60 cents an hour. ’That is the kind of 
competition that you are up against. That 
is the whole cause of your problem 

Xf the principle of Nation-wide minimum 
wage is sound, then the principle of protec¬ 
tion against foreign low-wage labor Is Just 
as sound. Xf an American manufacturer 
tried to pay wagea at the rates in the Swiss 
factories, he would be prosecuted in no time 
by the United States Department of Labor. 

There Just Isn't any doubt that these low 
Swiss wages are the whole cause of the 
trouble. 

Of course, the State Department may claim 
that we have no right to tell the Swiss how 
to run their business. That is true, but we 


should have a right to say acenetWng about 
it when the Swiai watchaa oobm in hare at 
prices far below what Amartean manul ac- 
turers can meet. 

Xf the Swiss want to hoM thejhr wage rates 
at a low level, that may be their business. 
But if they want to send in here the watches 
made with low-wage labor, then it becomes 
our business. We have a right to insist that 
they pay a fair tartfi or import fee or what¬ 
ever you want to call it, that will equalize 
the cost of production and particularly the 
difference in wage rates. 

In spite of all the State Department propa¬ 
ganda about international trade and inter¬ 
national understanding and good will, you 
can’t get away from the fact that this so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements program 
is being used to break down the American 
wage standard, and as a result our living 
standards. 

Now X understand that you are planning to 
make an appearance before the United Statee 
Tariff Commission tomorrow and ask that 
the United States Government make use of 
the esc^ clause in the trade agreement 
with Switzerland, to get the tariff rates 
raised to what they ought to be. I am all 
for you. and I want to wish you the best of 
luck. I intend to file a brief statement with 
the Tariff Commisalon, myself, backing up 
your position. 

I hope you realize that it may not be an 
easy J^ to get this admixfistratlon to use 
that escape clause in the Swiss agreement. 

The escape clause is something that your 
industry and your union have been working 
to have put in the Swiss agreement for a 
good many years. I remember back 4 or 6 
years ago when I made a speech in the Sen¬ 
ate inslstlxig that the State Department 
ought to put an escape clause in the Swiss 
agreement. At that time there was not any 
escape clause in the agreement, so you didn't 
even have the right to go to the Tariff Com¬ 
mission and present your case. I made an 
argument that the State Department could 
have an escape clause put in on 6 mouths’ 
notice and that they ought to do so. I be¬ 
lieve 1 convinced most of the people who 
listened to me, but unfortunately I had too 
few listeners. 

That was shortly after the end of the war. 
It took the State Department 3 or 4 years 
to put an escape clause in that agreement 
so that yem could even go before the Tariff 
Commission and ask them to use it. 

As I said before, the escape clause won’t 
be of much help to you unless the adminis¬ 
tration Is willing to use it to escape from 
the commitments we have made on the tariff 
on watches. It may not be an easy job to 
win your case. Up to date, the Tariff Com¬ 
mission has handled 19 applications for es¬ 
cape under the escape clauses in the vari¬ 
ous agreements. To date they have been 
willing to take action to protect American 
producers in Jtist 1 case out of those 19 
applications. 

That is not a very encouraging situation. 
X am not trying to diseemrage you. and X 
am sure 1 couldn’t If 1 tried. You men know 
the problems of your industry, and you know 
what has happened to the industry and Jobs 
as a result of these Swiss imports. You 
will have to make it clear to the Tariff Com¬ 
mission Just what has happened under this 
agreement. 

The Tbrlff Commission is supposed to be 
a nonpartisan agency composed of three Re¬ 
publicans and three Democrats. They are 
supposed to decide your application based 
purely on the merits oi the case. In other 
words, they are si^pposed to sit like Judges 
In a court and grant you protection against 
Imports if they find that your industry has 
been hurt as a result of this so-called re¬ 
ciprocal trade agr e eme n t. They are not 
supposed to he influenced by pc^tical con¬ 


siderations or by State Xiepartaient p r es sw t 
or anythin^ of tliat sort. 

In the BeBste FInanoe Coamittee we have 
made a real effort to see to it that those ap¬ 
pointed to serve on the Tariff Commission 
are fair-minded, nonpoUtical men who will 
hear a case fairly and decide it on its merits. 
X don’t know how successful we have been* 
The Senate confirms these appointments, 
but first of all, the President aeleets the men, 
and sands their names to tbs Senate for oon- 
firmatlon. AU of the members of the Tkriff 
Commission have 6-yeer appointments, 
which means that they come up lor reap¬ 
pointment by the President from time to 
time. Under thorn circumstances there may 
be a temptation for them to think about the 
political slant of the administration in pass¬ 
ing on those cases. 

Sven sfter they have arrived at their con¬ 
clusions. the Tariff Commission does not 
have the final decision. The President may 
accept or reject their recommendations. Xn 
reaching his decision on that, he will prob¬ 
ably consult with members at his Cabinet, 
including the Secretary of State. Just 
speaking personally. I am afraid he takes 
the advice of the Secretary of State more 
often than he ought to. 

That is the problem you are up against. 
I am givlxbg you some of this back^ound so 
you will understand why It has been so hard 
to make any headway. Now that you have 
gotten a formal hearing before the Tariff 
Commission, 1 feel that you have made tre¬ 
mendous progress. I am very optiznistlo 
that you will get favorable results. 

It happens that you have come to Wash¬ 
ington at a fortunate time In more ways 
than one. Just this week we have up in 
the Senate a bill to extend the Trade Agree¬ 
ments Act for another 3 years. If you 
have time, X hope some of you will come 
down to the visitors’ gaUery In the Senate 
and listen to the debate. 

My own feeling about this particular bill 
is mixed. There is a temptation to vote 
against it entirely. Unfortunately, even If 
Congrese refused to pass the bill, it would 
not restore any of the reduced tariff rates 
back to the old levels that existed before 
any trade agreements were negotiated. In 
other words, we could stop the Secretary of 
State from making any more agreements by 
defeating this bill. We could not cancel 
out the reductions that have already been 
made by that means. Existing trade agree¬ 
ments, such as the Swiss agreement, would 
continue in effect until canceled by the 
State Department. 

On the other hand, this bill does contain 
some real improvements over what we have 
had in the past. For one thing, it makes 
the ’’escape clause” provision a good deal 
stronger. It attempts to give the com¬ 
plaining domestic Industry a much better 
chance to secure relief from destructive 
competition through this means. Those of 
you who have studied Mr. Cenerazzo’s testi¬ 
mony before our committee realize that the 
present “escape clause” does not always work 
too well for the domestic industry that Is 
injured. Our committee has tried to im¬ 
prove on that point In the bill we have up 
in the Senate beginning today. 

There Is another provision in this new 
bill which may be of some benefit to your 
industry. 1 take some personal pride In it, 
since I proposed the amendment in com¬ 
mittee at the request of your Industry. It 
Is the provision which restores section 516 
of the old Tariff Act into full operation. 

This section will give a domestic industry 
such as yours the right to go Into court and 
contest the dectalon of a customs official In 
clasalfylng import goods. Your president 
pointed out to us that a good many imported 
Swiss movements were only paying the tariff 
rate on ’’unadjttsted movements.** although. 
In fact, they are fully adjusted when they 
come In here. If a customs official makes 
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the wrong clasBlficatlon in that way, It naay 
permit Imports to come in at a lower rate 
of duty. That means that the imports will 
offer just that much more competition to 
your own watches. 

Some of these changes are rather technical 
and I don't intend to bore you by going into 
them in too much detail. The important 
point is that we have tried to improve the 
law in any way we could so as to give 
domestic industries and American workers 
more protection. The bill is a sort of a com¬ 
promise. It gives the State Department part 
of what they have asked and, at the same 
time, it tries to give domestic industries 
a little better chance to protect themselves 
than they have had In the past. 

We know that the only kind of a bill we 
can get through is a compromise bill. If 
the Congress passed the kind of bill that I 
would like to see, the President would likely 
veto it and we would be right back where 
we were. In fact, I would like to have a 
bill passed that simply raised the tariff rates 
on Swiss watches or established a quota. We 
can’t get that through, so we are trying to do 
the next best thing. 

I have appreciated the opportunity of 
being here with you today and of talking 
over your problems with you. I have given 
you some of my ideas on this question, and 
I hope you won’t hesitate to give me your 
suggestions. Mr. Cenerazzo has never been 
hesitant about giving us his ideas and recom¬ 
mendations and I respect him for that. I 
have been pretty familiar with some of the 
problems of the Jeweled-watch industry for 
quite a while, but this is the first chance 
I have had to meet with your whole group. 
You are hero fighting for the Jobs of your 
members. You have a tough problem before 
you. I want to offer you 100-percent cooper¬ 
ation in tackling it. I believe you will solve 
it because I Just don’t believe the Tariff 
Commission, the State Department, and the 
White House will dare to tell you that your 
members don’t have a right to a decent Job 
at a fair rate of pay. 

Thank you for your courtesy and your 
hospitality. 


The British and the Dismissal of General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “We’re All Subject to Each 
Others’ Whims,” which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on May 13, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

We're All Subject to Each Others’ Whims 

Exchanges between Senators and Defense 
Secretary George Marshall have refuted mis¬ 
chievous gossip blaming the British for Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s dismissal. Marshall 
and the President have made clear that the 
decision to recall MacArthur was purely an 
American one. 

It is hard to excuse such an irresponsible 
canard at a time when it is so useful to the 
Communists to foster ill will and disunity 
between the free nations. 


Those who do not seem to shrink from iso¬ 
lating the United States from its allies and 
the U. N. or undermining the morale of the 
American people now are fostering another 
dangerous line of talk. 

Senator Wiley, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
asked Marshall last Wednesday if our ar¬ 
rangement with the U. N. does not mean that 
*‘we have virtually lost control of our own 
350,000 men in the field.” 

David Lawrence, a syndicated columnist, 
previously had charged that “America has 
surrendered its independence of action and 
its leadership and has abandoned 350,000 
American boys to the whim of foreign 
cabinets.” 

Such talk finds ready listeners in a Nation 
which, despite its having become the world’s 
No. 1 power, has never wholly rid itself of an 
inferiority complex developed during the 
years when the great decisions were made by 
foreign governments. 

Marshall told Wiley that we have not lost 
control of our troops any more than we lost 
control of them in Europe though an Ameri¬ 
can was Allied Commander in World War II, 
Just as an American is in command in Korea. 

What those overlook who seek to create the 
idea that our destinies and the lives of our 
soldiers are at the ’’whim of foreign Cab¬ 
inets” is the unprecedented extent to which 
other free nations have put their destinies 
and the lives of their soldiers at the whim 
of American domestic politics. 

The United States has never subjected its 
policies or the lives of its soldiers to foreign 
leadership to the extent that the British 
did when they accepted Dwight Eisenhower 
as their supreme commander in Western 
Europe in 1042. At that time the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Western 
Europe re inferior in numbers and in 
battle ex... rience to those of Britain. Brit¬ 
ish commanders with more war experience 
and greater fame than Eisenhower then en¬ 
joyed were put under an untried commander. 
The British later were glad they did but it 
was hard to do at the time. 

The British modified their sovereignty in 
wartime to permit Elsenhower to function 
with maximum effectiveness on their soil and 
again to permit the United States t> estab¬ 
lish peacetime air bases on their island. 

All of the members of the Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, including Prance, which is 
especially sensitive about such matters, 
have surrendered sovereignty as well as pride 
to enable Eisenhower to create an integrated 
Western European defense establishment. 

And the 13 other countries with troops in 
Korea willingly placed them under an Ameri¬ 
can commander. While some of them have 
not sent as large forces as we would like to 
see fighting alongside ours, all realized that 
in entrusting their soldiers to An^erlcan 
supreme command they also entrusted us 
with their national security. The Com¬ 
munists can strike Just as hard at a nation 
with 1,000 troops at war against them in 
Korea as against a nation with 300,000 troops 
at war against them. 

The way to get more allied troops to line 
up alongside our troops in defense of collec¬ 
tive security is to recognize our allies’ right 
to be consulted about basic policies and give 
credit for contributions made. To deny our 
allies a voice in decisions which affect their 
security as well as ours and to sneer at their 
sacrifices for the common cause is to treat 
them as satellites and risk Isolating ourselves. 

This is not the way most Americans would 
deal with our allies or the UN and we are 
glad President Truman in his speech last 
Monday night and In the letter to General 
MacArthur published Friday made that clear. 
"The path of collective security is our only 
sure defense c^ainst the dangers that 
threaten us. It is the path to peace in 
Korea, to peace in the world.” 

We must let nothing divert us from that 
path. 
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Attorney General of New Mexico Urges 

Federal Control of Offshore Oil Lands 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 

or WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16, 1951 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
problem of handling the submerged 
lands off the coasts of the United States 
containing vast deposits of petroleum 
has been of great concern to thu people 
of the United States, and to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which has been studying the problem 
intensively this year and last particu¬ 
larly. The committee has before it a 
measure introduced by the Junior Sena¬ 
tor from New Mexico LMr. Anderson] 
and myself to provide for interim oper¬ 
ation of these petroleum resources un¬ 
der the Secretary of the Interior, so that 
the United States will not be deprived 
of production and exploration while 
Congress is making up its mind upon the 
final settlement of the controversy which 
has gone on for the last 8 or 9 years. 

As chairman of the committee. I have 
received numerous letters fromrall parts 
of the country with respect to the prob¬ 
lem. One of the most interesting of 
these was received by me today from 
Hon. Joe L. Martinez, attorney general 
of the State of New Mexico. Mr. Marti¬ 
nez was formerly upon the staff of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez] , and, like myself and the senior 
Senator from New Mexico, studied law 
at Georgetown Law School. I have 
therefore read his letter with particular 
interest. 

Mr. Martinez not only contends, as I 
do, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was right in holding that the 
Federal Government has paramount 
jurisdiction of these submerged areas, 
but he goes further and contends that 
the Secretary of the Interior is author¬ 
ized by present law to take immediate 
administrative jurisdiction over these 
lands. 

The letter from Mr. Martinez is of such 
great interest that I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

May 14, 1051. 

Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You have asked my views 
In connection with the proposed legislation 
to permit continued production and further 
development of the mineral resources of the 
submerged ocean lands. 

I have studied the enclosed pamphlet in 
your letter giving both sides of the contro¬ 
versy and. In accordance with other research 
In this field over a period of several years. 
I will outline my views and the results of 
my studies. 

First, the Federal Government has the 
paramount authority In and Is the owner of 
the so-called marginal sea area, that Is, from 
ordinary low tide seaw'ird 3 miles. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of 
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United suites v. California made clear 
the ruling of the Supreme Court. The corn- 
plaint of the United States alleged that the 
United States “Is the owner In fee simple of. 
or possessed of paramount rights in and 
powers over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things of value underlying the Pacific Ocean, 
lying seaward of the ordinary low-water mark 
off the coast of California and outside of 
the Inland waters of the State, extending 
seaward three nautical miles.** In the final 
decree in the California case the Court held 
that California had no property Interest In 
the marginal sea area and that the United 
States had paramount rights. It was not. 
and Is not. necessary for the Court to use 
the words “title” or “ownership.’* As the 
Court said in United States v. California: 

“The United States here asserts rights In 
two capacities transcending those of a mere 
property owner.** 

In short, the highest and broadest and all- 
inclusive rights were vested in the United 
States. And this is as it should be. As the 
Court went on to say in United States v. 
California: 

“The Government also appears In Its ca¬ 
pacity as a member of the family of nations. 
In that capacity It Is responsible for con¬ 
ducting United States relations with other 
nations. It asserts that proper exercise of 
these constitutional responsibilities requires 
that it have power, unencumbered by State 
commitments, always to determine what 
agreements will be made concerning the con¬ 
trol and use of the marginal sea and the land 
under it.** 

It la my opinion that In this marginal sea 
area national rights must be paramount at 
all times, and the National Government 
should not be encumbered with State au¬ 
thority or jurisdiction. 

It is mere quibbling to say that the Su¬ 
preme Court did not vest ownership in the 
United States. “Paramount rights” Include 
the highest and broadest rights. Further¬ 
more, it is superfluous to point out that the 
Court clearly held that the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. and consequently any other State, 
has no property interest whatsoever In the 
marginal sea area—that the States do not 
own. and never have owned the subsoil be¬ 
neath the marginal sea. 

Second, the so-called States’ rights con¬ 
cept is wholly inapplicable and not advanced 
by Its proponents in the best Interests of the 
Nation. There has been tremendous agita¬ 
tion. as you well know. Senator, by some of 
the Individual States In behalf of quitclaim 
legislation, or other similar legislation giv¬ 
ing the States the marginal sea area, and I, 
as attorney general of New Mexico, have, of 
course, given very serious consideration to 
the claims made, or to be made In behalf 
of the States. As attorney general, it was 
and is my duty to closely peruse and evalu¬ 
ate the facts and to weigh the consequences. 
I will answer proposed quitclaim legislation 
by quoting the statement made by a fellow 
attorney general, the Honorable A. A. Car¬ 
michael, the attorney general of the State 
of Alabama. His statement was: 

“If the Congress made such a gift to the 
States, It will be tragically derelict in Its 
duty as the highest legislative body In the 
United States." 

In effect, the proponents of the so-called 
States’ rights concept are asking Congress to 
make an outright gift to a few States, 
particularly California, Texas, and Louisiana. 
It Is my opinion that the tremendous subsea 
resources should be conserved and adminis¬ 
tered In accordance with the national inter¬ 
est and security to the benefit of all of the 
States. The argument of States’ rights U 
wholly Inapplicable. There can be no de.. 
privation of rights If the States had no rights 
In the first place. The Qupreme Court has 
held that the States never did own the margi¬ 
nal sea area. 


The anomaly Is that the so-called States* 
rights ooncept would benefit only a handful 
of States; whereas. Federal control could and 
would inure to the benefit of all the States, 
without sacrifice of natioal security and 
welfare. The tremendous subsea wealth 
could and would support many national pub¬ 
lic benefits or projects. 

What is behind the States* rights concept? 
Does it seem logical that land-locked and 
Inland States should be particularly con¬ 
cerned with the rights of a few coastal States, 
to the detriment of the Inland States? And 
If the States* rights concept Is the righteous 
Issue, why Is there vehement opposition to 
any legislation quitclaiming to the States, 
but reserving the right In the Federal au¬ 
thorities to administer the oil? 

Unfortunately, the various pressure groups 
in behalf of the States, primarily the oil 
lobby, have shielded their activities in such a 
way that their real purpose—to control the 
subsea mineral wealth, particularly oil—^has 
been disguised. It is inconceivable that the 
general welfare and national security would 
be benefited by donating the national wealth 
in the marginal sea to a few coastal States. 
The welfare of the people in the inland 
States Is no less Important than that of whose 
who reside In a coastal State. 

I find no law to support the proposition 
often advanced that the States have always 
owned the marginal sea area. All the cases 
cited can be dlstlgulshed and all must be 
read In accordance with the facts in issue. 
In the first place, only in the past 10 or 15 
years has the issue arisen as to the owner¬ 
ship of the area from ordinary low tide sea¬ 
ward 3 miles. The problem came squarely 
before the Supreme Court In United States 
V. California^ and the highest Court in 
the United States held that the State does 
not. and did not, own. That should be suffi¬ 
ciently clear for all purposes. Nothing Is 
gained by attempting to quote cases decided 
some 50 or 100 years ago on a different set of 
facts. No issue was ever presented 60 or 100 
years ago concerning the area from low tide 
seaward 3 miles. The Supreme Court has 
spoken In clear and unmistakable terms In 
the three recent cases involving California. 
Louisiana, and Texas. I fail to see bow there 
can be any further question. It is my 
opinion that the decisions In the three cases 
were well-reasoned and entirely In accord¬ 
ance with the law. 

It Is my further opinion that the various 
pressure groups, particularly the oil oper¬ 
ators. have grossly misrepresented this prob¬ 
lem to Congress. We are told that the oil 
operators and the handful of States involved 
are Innocent pawns. To my knowledge, the 
wealth of the marginal sea area Is still being 
drained since the June 1947 decision in 
United States v. California under leases from 
the States or their assignees. Are these in¬ 
nocent parties? Is a party Innocent who 
continues operations on land in which the 
highest court had held that this party or 
its assignor or contractor bad no property 
Interest? I know of no other case In our 
history where there has been such flagrant 
contempt for the decision of our highest 
Court—I repeat—^flagrant contempt for the 
decision of our highest Court. 

For example, it is common knowledge that 
extensive oil operations continue In Cali¬ 
fornia in the offshore area and that the im¬ 
pounding of funds, pending settlement of 
the final question. Is a loose and incomplete 
process. The State continues to lease to 
oil companies who are draining the national 
wealth, some of the leases being to other 
than the highest bidder, to the consequent 
loss to the Federal Government. Was there 
ever such a willful disregard of the mandate 
of the Supreme Court of the United States? 
Can California or the oil companies leasing 
or claiming under the State of California 
claim that they are Innocent parties or in¬ 


nocent operators, especially since the June 
1947 decision? Why should several States 
and the particular oil companies drain the 
wealth that belongs to all the States and 
the entire Nation? I consider my own State 
of New Mexico as having a definite Interest 
in the national wealth and resources that 
surround our Nation In the offshore area. 
No doubt. Senator, your own State of Wyo¬ 
ming Is concerned that the national wealth 
is drained by a few. In truth and In fact 
the so-called **good faith” by a few States 
and some oil operators is both a travesty 
and an injustice. 

Furthermore, 1 wish to raise this point. 
The purported good faith of the oil com¬ 
panies is far less worthy of protection than 
the extreme good faith of private applicants 
who filed on offshore areas under the laws 
of the United States duly pac'^ed by Congress. 
I am Informed that many of these applicants 
filed 10 or 15 years ago and have been fighting 
their battle to preserve their rights single- 
handedly. The private applicants filed un¬ 
der the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as 
amended, but because their resources are not 
extensive, their voice has been drowned by 
the oil operators and the States. I submit 
that Congress should give strong considera¬ 
tion to the good faith as honestly portrayed 
by private applicants, who are for the most 
part ordinary private citizens, who look to 
their Government to uphold law and order. 

In concluding on this point. It is my opin¬ 
ion that unless there Is much clear thinking 
done in this so-called tldelands question as 
It particularly relates to a few States and 
powerful oil companies, there Is a strong pos¬ 
sibility of a scandal which will dwarf any 
recorded in our past history. It Is a matter 
for sober thought. 

Third, the Federal Government should Im¬ 
mediately take over and administer the mar¬ 
ginal sea area. Since the decision In United 
States V. California in 1947, the statement 
has been made that there Is no legislation or 
authority under which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could act to take over and administer 
the marginal sea area. The categoric state¬ 
ment Is made and apparently never ques¬ 
tioned. Congress has always assumed legis¬ 
lation is necessary and must be passed, but 
Congress has never taken cognizance of leg¬ 
islation presently In effect. May I point out, 
Senator, the broad, clear provisions of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended. 
Every time a statement has been made In 
regard to the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
the cry Is Immediately raised that It le not 
applicable. But those who raise the cry 
give no reason for its Inapplicability. 

It seems very strange that no Inquiry is 
ever made of the applicability of the Min¬ 
eral Leasing Act—only the complete assump¬ 
tion there Is no legislation presently in effect 
that Is applicable. If you will pardon the 
reference. Senator, the recital In Senate Join 
Resolution 20, Introduced by you and Sena¬ 
tor Anoshson, states: 

“* * * thus making it essential that this 
resolution be enacted in order to protect the 
interests of the United States pending the 
enactment of permanent legislation by the 
Congress respecting the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf • • 

The apparent assumption by all that the 
Mineral Leasing Act was Inapplicable led me 
to investigate some time ago this matter 
fully. A detailed investigation of this cate¬ 
goric assumption revealed that the entire 
premise and assumption was based on a 
very short opinion of the solicitor of the 
Interior Department. It Is my honest belief 
after much research and thought that the 
opinion of the able solicitor Is not in the 
slightest supported by law. To be sure, the 
then Attorney General of the United States 
gave a cursory approval of the opinion, but 
rendered no opinion of his own. 
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It seems unthinkable that the opinion of 
the solicitor has in effect led to the loss by 
the United States Government of millions in 
revenue and has further been the basis of a 
passive policy by the United States Govern¬ 
ment as to the billions of dollars of our 
subsea wealth. But there is even stranger 
activity no doubt based on and in line with 
the opinion of the‘solicitor. For example, 
in the offshore area off the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., we And the ill-conceived and 
Illegal stipulated line, entered into by the 
then Secretary of the Interior and Attorney 
General. Neither officer of the United States 
Government has or had the authority to 
give away the property or rights of the 
United States, and I believe those in author¬ 
ity in other States should be aware of these 
facts. The stipulation continues with the 
ostensible approval of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and the city of Long Beach and the 
oil operators enjoy for themselves alone 
the wealth that belongs to the entire Na¬ 
tion. May I refer the Senator to the orig¬ 
inal surveys In this area of California which 
clearly show that much of the area land¬ 
ward of the stipulated line Is open sea of 
the Pacific Ocean. The city of Long Beach 
claims to have an Inland water, but an In¬ 
land water Is not made by building harbor 
installations—and those installation were 
built with money from the resources that 
belong to the entire Nation. I particularly 
emphasize this point. Senator, because you 
have been quoted in the press as defending 
the position of Long Beach. It is my belief. 
Senator, that the stipulated line should be 
abolished and the entire harbor or offshore 
area of Long Beach claimed for the Federal 
Government. But the passive policy of the 
Federal Government has resulted In Long 
Beach and the oil companies Involved en¬ 
joying the wealth from the resources that 
belong to the entire Nation, Including the 
particular State which you and I serve. 

Now let us examine the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, as amended. Section 1 of the 
act provides: 

“Deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, 
oil shale, or gas and land containing such 
deposits owned by the United States. Includ¬ 
ing those in national forests, but excluding 
the lands acquired under • • • the Ap¬ 

palachian Forest Act, and those In national 
parks, and In lands withdrawn or reserved 
for military or naval uses or purposes, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be subject to 
disposition.” 

In my opinion, the provision could not be 
clearer. The applicability of the Mineral 
Leasing Act to submerged lands is clear and 
the Secretary of the Interior should and 
could have taken over the marginal sea area 
for and on behalf of the Federal Government. 
The authority in the above act is clear. 

In all of this discussion I am not unmind¬ 
ful of the Presidential proclamation of Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1945, and the Executive order of 
the same date whereby the resources of the 
Continental Shelf were placed under the Ju¬ 
risdiction and control of the Secretary of the 
Interior “for administrative purposes, pend¬ 
ing the enactment of legislation In regard 
thereto.” But again this should be no barrier 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Assuming that such legislation Is neces¬ 
sary and assuming, as everyone has done, 
that the Mineral Leasing Act Is not applica¬ 
ble. It Is clear that the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 gives clear authority addition¬ 
ally. Very broad general powers are given to 
the E.xecutlve. The act Is also broad in Its 
statement of authority given the Executive 
to delegate to various departments of the 
Federal Government, and the Secretary of 
the Interior has the same general powers to 
conserve and administer the mineral re¬ 
sources of the United States. Unquestion¬ 
ably the Defense Production Act of 1950 also 
gives the Secretary of the Interior authority 
under which to act as to all the mineral re¬ 


sources of the United States, including the 
subsea resources. 

In connection with any proposed legisla¬ 
tion, Including Senate Joint Resolution 20. 
one very important consideration should not 
be overlooked. In view of the broad general 
scope of the legislation presently in effect, 
any legislation hereafter passed by Con¬ 
gress, including any interim bill, will result 
in numerous uncertainties and conflicts. It 
is my understanding, for example, that there 
are numerous suits pending in the Federal 
court In Washington, D. C.. to test the appli¬ 
cability of the Mineral Leasing Act. The 
question of the arbitrary taking of property 
rights and the effect of retroactive legislation 
will also no doubt be the subject of litigation 
primarily by private applicants. If the Min¬ 
eral Leasing Act is declared applicable, and 
my opinion is that such an eventuality is 
highly probable, we will then be in a maze 
of conflicts. Under the aforesaid circum¬ 
stances, the national interest and national 
delense can only suffer. 

Thus, I have the basis as pointed out for 
my great concern that the Secretary of the 
Interior should tt ke action Immediately to 
take over the lands In the marginal sea area. 
Present draining of the national wealth by a 
few is not in the best Interests ol the na¬ 
tion. I leel that my own State has great 
Interests at stake, along with all the other 
States. The attitude of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the entire national policy, or 
lack ol national policy, should not be ba.«od 
on the very questionable opinion written by 
the Solicitor of the Interior Department. 
The Secretary of the Interior has every right 
and authority to take over and administer 
the submerged lands In the marginal sea area 
for and on behalf of and in the interests 
of the entire Nation. And this right. In my 
opinion. Is clear under existing legislation, 
particularly the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
as amended. 

Any proposed legislation at the present 
time will only help those who have shown 
themselves to be ruthless trespassers at- 
t.mptlng to nullify the clear import of the 
decision of the highest court of the United 
States; It would aid only those who continue 
to violate the law—a few States, their as¬ 
signs, and the oil companies. We can hardly 
expect the respect and obedience of ordinary 
citizens of law and order If trespa.ssers are 
to be rewarded. Furthermore, any legislation 
will undoubtedly re.^ult In further legal ac¬ 
tion by others claiming rights In the mar¬ 
ginal sea urea thereby making the picture 
more cloudy. Meanwhile the trespassers 
will continue to drain the oil resources of the 
entire Nation, and attempt to nullify the 
clear Import of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I don't wish to bo misunderstood In this 
matter. The tremendous efforts you have 
exerted personally, and your committee, In 
an attempt to reach a satisfactory sriutlon 
deserve the highest praise, and all who have 
knowledge of this problem are deeply ap¬ 
preciative, There are various stumbling 
blocks which cannot be overcome by legis¬ 
lation containing the various provisions that 
have been propo.sed, quitclaim and otherwise. 
It is my sincere belief that the national wel¬ 
fare and security, or foremost concern, can 
bo beneilted only by Immediate, direct, and 
forceful action by the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior In assuming control and administra¬ 
tion of the 3-nille belt under presently exist¬ 
ing legislation. Only in this manner can 
the rights of all persons be given due con¬ 
sideration, without sacrifice of the national 
welfare and security. 

With kindest personal regards, and thank¬ 
ing you for this opportunity to express my 
views in this matter, I remain 
Very truly yours, 

Joe L. Martinez, 
Attorney General. 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an address made by mo to the Nebraska 
Reclamation Association last February, 
dealing with the recommendations of 
the special Commission appointed by the 
President to recommend a national 
water policy. 

It is my information, Mr. President, 
that the Water Resources Policy Com¬ 
mission, upon completion of its three- 
volume report in February, submitted to 
the President the proposed legislation to 
which I referred in my remarks. It is 
understood that this was Impounded by 
the Bureau of the Budget pending re¬ 
ceipt of comments from the affected Fed¬ 
eral agencies on the report. Doubtless 
some time will elapse before the Con¬ 
gress is advised of the administration’s 
program. 

I note that several national organiza¬ 
tions have appointed special committees 
for studying the report and to make 
specific recommendations on it. Among 
these are the National Roclamaticr As¬ 
sociation, the Chamber of Comnnt. .'.e of 
the United States, and the Edison Elec¬ 
tric Institute. In view of the scope of 
the subject, and the inevitable struggle 
between State’s rights advocates as 
against bureaucracy, it will probably be 
some months before we shall see the 
final proposals of the administration. 

It is related that several Bureau of 
Reclamation speakers during the Spo¬ 
kane, Wash., meeting of the National 
Reclamation Association last November 
each began by stoutly affirming, *T am 
a bureaucrat.” Webster’s New Interna¬ 
tional Dictionary, unabri^.ged, defines 
bureaucracy as “a system of government 
by bureau heads, responsible only to ad¬ 
ministrative officers above them, having 
complete power over subordinates and, 
in official duties generally, not subject 
to the common law of the land.” Which 
side will Senators support? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Reclamation Policies 
(Address by Senator Hugh Butler) 

About mld-Decemtaer the Nation was ad¬ 
vised by the press that something new had 
been .submitted to the President, by a special 
commission appointed by him, relating to a 
water policy for the American people. This 
seven-man commission was created oy an 
Executive order dated January 3,1950, and It 
was declared to be a temporary agency of the 
President. 

The Commission released at this time vol¬ 
ume I of Its report to the President. This 
volume contains the findings and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. It Is, tn 
many respects, a splendid summary of ex¬ 
haustive studies based upon the experience 
of Federal agencies in the fields of land uses. 
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reclamation, flood control, water transporta¬ 
tion. and their byproducts. Borne of its rec¬ 
ommendations are timely and are deserving 
of our continued consideration. X commend 
especially those recommendations concern¬ 
ing the necessity for more basic data and 
those stressing the importance of watershed 
management. I am inclined to agree gener¬ 
ally with the reference to the responsibility 
of the Department of Agriculture in the se¬ 
lection of agricultural programs. However, I 
should like to discuss with you some of their 
recommendations about which I am uncer¬ 
tain and therefore suspicious. I have no 
knowledge of the nature of the legislation 
this Commission is now preparing to accom¬ 
plish the achievement of its policy, therefore 
let us review the situation as it was devel¬ 
oped. Paragraph 2 of the Executive order 
reads: 

"The President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission shall study, and make recom¬ 
mendations to the President with respect to, 
Federal responsibility for and participation 
in the development, utilization, and conser¬ 
vation of water resources, including related 
land uses and other public purposes to the 
extent that they are directly concerned with 
water resources. The Commission shall give 
consideration In particular to (a) the extent 
and character of Federal Government par¬ 
ticipation in major water-resources pro¬ 
grams, (b) an appraisal of the prlcnity of 
water-resources programs from the stand¬ 
point of economic and social need, (c) cri¬ 
teria and standards for evaluating the feasi¬ 
bility of water-resources projects, and (d) 
desirable legislation or changes in existing 
legislation relating to the development, 
utilization, and conservation of watAr 
resources.” 

It appears that the Commlselon in some 
instances failed to achieve the goals In its 
charter, and In others went beyond the scope 
of its assignments. These are not necessari¬ 
ly serious faults. But as 1 read the intro¬ 
duction to the report, It seems to me that 
the recommendations are couched in such 
broad phraseology that definite conclusions 
as to their meaning is very difficult, if not 
impossible. Z shall go into some details. 
However, let me assiire you that any rea¬ 
sonable man. upon reading the whole of 
the policy as expressed in the 70 recom¬ 
mendations, coiUd readily say that If a new 
and dllferent policy Is not here suggested, the 
study presented certainly leans strongly to¬ 
ward centralization of authority to be vested 
in a few men responsible only to Washington. 

I will now briefly examine some of the TO 
recommendations which make up the policy 
submitted to the President, confining myself 
to those that clearly concern the functions 
of reclamation and flood control. All rec¬ 
ommendations are in conformity with cer¬ 
tain principles the Commission first adopted, 
and they named this set of rules a frame¬ 
work. Let us examine this before we dis¬ 
cuss the recommendations. 

The framework is this: (1) Water resources 
programs are to achieve regional and na¬ 
tional goals: (2) planning water resources 
works shall be through a single coordinator 
for each basin or region; (8) the test for the 
financial feasibility of the works should be 
standardized by simple rules; (4) all bene¬ 
ficiaries of public works should pay their 
share of the costs; (6) costs and reimburse¬ 
ments should be lumped together for each 
river basin, and the merits of individual 
undertakings should not be controlling. 

t point out certain particular reoommenda. 
tlons to show the general character and 
trend of the thinking of the Oommlsslon: 

No. 1: ”A8 a guide to national investment 
in natural resources development, all Fed¬ 
eral agencies should be directed to Judge 
new river basin programs in terms of a set 


of dearly defined national objectives estab¬ 
lished by Congress.” 

No. 4, In part: "Congress should set up a 
separate river basin eommltsion for each of 
the major basins. These commissions, set 
up on a representative basis, should be au¬ 
thorized to coordinate the surveys, construc¬ 
tion activities, and operations of the Federal 
agencies In the several basins, under the 
guidance of independent chairmen appointed 
by the President and with the participation 
of State agencies In the planing process.” 

No. 8: "Congress should direct the respon¬ 
sible Federal agencies to submit new propo¬ 
sals for water resoiuces development to Con¬ 
gress only in the form of basin programs 
which deal with entire basins as units and 
which take into account all relevant pur¬ 
poses In water and land development. This 
multiple-purpose basin approach should ap¬ 
ply to the whole process by which water-re¬ 
sources projects move from the survey to the 
authorization and appropriation stages.” 

Before going further, let us consider what 
principles we start out with. We have here 
as clear a recommendation as could be writ¬ 
ten for a valley-authority type of planning, 
development, and administration. While lo¬ 
cal interests may be consulted in the plan¬ 
ning state, thereafter, they and their repre¬ 
sentatives In the Congress are out of the 
picture. Thereafter, the Congress only ap¬ 
propriates funds and the people pay what¬ 
ever the separate river basin commissions 
determine to be necessary to make some re¬ 
payments of the costs, and to provide funds 
for the employment of large numbers of in¬ 
vestigators and administrators without limit. 
The question arises, naturally, as to the 
origin of these principles and recommenda¬ 
tions. 

On examination, it is evident that the sev¬ 
eral subcommittees appointed to prepare 
task-force reports on reclamation, power, 
navigation, and bo forth, were completely 
controlled by employees of agencies of tbe 
Federal Government. Indeed, it is difficult 
to find In the list of the committee mem¬ 
berships the name of anyone not an em¬ 
ployee of the Government. ITie only way 
the public had an opportunity to influence 
the finding of the Commission was through 
presentations at the half-dozen, or so, hear¬ 
ings held in the country. 

1 was on the Senate committee that held 
hearings on S. 555. Seventy-ninth Congress, 
a bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority. 
1 signed the adverse report on this bill. I 
relate this to illustrate bow sensitive I am 
to any bills which recommend commissions, 
adminlctrations, or authorities to operate on 
an exclusive basis the programs for the de¬ 
velopment of water resources in the coun¬ 
try. It will be specifically proposed by the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commis¬ 
sion that 10 major basins be designated for 
the United States, each to be supervised by 
a river basin commission responsible to the 
President. 

Going next to recommendations Nos. 8 
and 14; 

No. 8: "The orderly formulation of na¬ 
tional water resources programs requires the 
establishment of a Federal Board of Review 
appointed by the President with the con¬ 
firmation of the Senate. This Board should 
perform, among others, the functions of the 
review agencies recommended in the reports 
of the Hoover Commission.” 

No. 14; "Congress should direct all Ftod- 
eral departments and agencies responsible 
for the development of water and land re¬ 
sources. In cooperation with Interested 
States, to promptly review all existing plans 
and programs, and to cooperate in prepar¬ 
ing coordinated plans for water resources 
development lor the several river basins. 
Plans already authorized by Congress should 
remain undisturbed unless this review 


results in speclflo recommendations for 
change.” 

Now we have the manifesto of tbe Com¬ 
mission. If a board of review were ap¬ 
pointed with the powers suggested, such 
board would constitute the top level con¬ 
trol of all the planning, construction and 
operation of reclamatloz>, power and flood- 
control projects in the 17 Western States. 
Does anyone here have any doubts about it? 

Perhaps I am prejudging the policy. In 
a short time, we will have the proposed leg¬ 
islation of the Commission, and it is hoped 
that it will be in a form fully understood 
by the Congress. We have seen an outstand¬ 
ing example of administrative misinterpre¬ 
tation of a simple statute where section 9 
(e) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
is given as congressional approval to utility- 
type contracts with the water users on rec¬ 
lamation projects. X hope we may have the 
opportunity soon to correct this misinter¬ 
pretation which is an evasion and nullifi¬ 
cation of basic reclamation law, both as to 
repayment and water rights. For this reason 
we will be obliged to scrutinize any new 
legislation with particular care. 

Recommendations Nos. 25 and 26 are in 
such form that I am free to admit of ig¬ 
norance as to what Is mean 'by reimburse¬ 
ment for the various benefits of water con¬ 
servation projects. No celling on repayment 
periods is suggested. The Congress will want 
to know about this, and about the controls 
over a farmer and his properties that may 
be required by tbe Secretary of the Interior, 
the Board of Review, or by the River Basin 
Commission. Perhaps the recommended 
legislation will include a section giving to 
the administration the power to enforce 
such rules and regulations as it deems proper 
in order to carry out its objectives. The 
Congress represents the people and cannot 
safely surrender its prerogatives to protect 
their interests. 1 do not intend to sponsor 
or to support legislation which will deny the 
rights of the people in the West to self- 
determination, and X speak broadly, in the 
matter of planning, use, and operation, and 
responsibility in local administration in con¬ 
nection with their own resources of land and 
water. 

The executive department of our Govern¬ 
ment is rapidly and boldly assuming to it¬ 
self powers never Intended by law, and Its 
stated objective Is the valley authority form 
of river basin government. Would you ex¬ 
pect the Water Policy Commission to act in 
a manner contrary to the plans of the 
President? 

I hope this association will do Its part 
in supporting the resolutions of your 
national organization which I considered of 
sufficient importance to insert in the Con- 
ORBBSIONAL Bzcoxo. Let US keep, in these 
troubled times, a clear and definite resolu¬ 
tion to extend and preserve local autonomy. 

To further and strengthen State rights 
in both the planning and development of Its 
water resources. I suggest that this associa¬ 
tion could profitably consider endorsing 
legislation giving to tbe Governor, the State 
engineer, and the attorney general the au¬ 
thority and responsibility in these matters 
commensxirate with their importance. Such 
legislation might create a commission in¬ 
cluding an attorney and an engineer, not 
employees or officers of the State, to pass 
on project feasibilities, on legalities of re¬ 
payment districts and their financial capa¬ 
bilities. This procedure would not entail 
great expenditures and it would serve as a 
clearinghouse where there would be a guar¬ 
antee of mutuality between Federal agen¬ 
cies and agencies of the State. 
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An Awakening America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, comparatively happy and pros¬ 
perous, careless and unthinking, in recent 
years the American people have let the 
Government get away from them. 

Engaged in the pursuit of prosperity 
and happiness, of the good things of life, 
all too often complaining, demanding 
more of the Federal Government, for¬ 
getting that the Federal Government 
has nothing which it does not take first 
from them, our people have gone along 
the easy road. 

Neither the first, the second nor the 
third world wars, with all the sacrifices 
made by those who either volunteered or 
were conscripted to fight in those wars, 
made our people conscious of what was 
happening to their Government and 
through that Government to them. 
Waste, extravagance, selfishness, cor¬ 
ruption, and criminality—all grew and 
thrived throughout the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It took the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur—the patriot who unselfishly for 
52 years has given his surpassing talent 
in the service of our Armed Forces—to 
awaken them to a realization of what has 
been happening here. The removal of 
General MacArthur from his commands 
in Asia made possible his return to Amer¬ 
ica—has given the American people the 
opportunity of learning first-hand the 
situation as it exists in Asia. 

If now the people will follow through, 
heed the advice of Abraham Lincoln, 
when, on February 11, 1861, at Indi¬ 
anapolis, Ind., he told them, “It is your 
business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and 
not for me,” our Nation’s future will 
be secure. 

Lincoln then added, “I appeal to you 
again to constantly bear in mind that 
not with politicians, not with Presidents* 
not with office seekers, but with you, is 
the question: Shall the Union and shall 
the liberties of this country be preserved 
to the latest generations?” 

Editors, not only within but without 
the great metropolitan centers, often 
lead the thought of our people. Permit 
me to read three editorials. The first 
is from the pen of Mark P. Haines, who 
publishes the Sturgis Journal at Sturgis, 
Mich., and it reads as follows: 

A Day of Degradation 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, conqueror of 
Jap.^n, and one of the greatest military 
tacticians the Nation has ever produced, has 
been fired. Not since Qen. Benedict Arnold 
tried to sell out his country in the war 
that won Independence for the United States, 
has there occurred an event comparable in 
l-ifamy to Truman’s Incredible abuse of his 
power. 

Today the American people are stunned 
and bewildered by the contemptible action 


of President Harry Truman in removing from 
his high office a man whose achievements 
and reputation so far transcend those of 
the puny man In the White House that it 
Is like a gnat trying to sting an elephant. 

Under the Pendergast ward-heeler who 
tries to act like a President the Nation now 
touches a new low in political and diplo¬ 
matic expediency. Ashamed and humiliated 
this once proud country bows its head in 
anger and indignation. 

It will be a day of rejoicing for America’s 
enemies. Removed from power is the one 
man of whom the Kremlin is afraid. It will 
bring satisfaction to the snipers in the 
United Nations which has never demon¬ 
strated any real desire for a decisive victory 
in the Korean war. Prom the very first. 
General MacArthur has seen the Korean con- 
fiict for what it really is—^the initial move 
of the Communists to conquer the world. 

Handicapped by diplomatic commissars 
in Washington and with only half-hearted 
and wholly inadequate support from other 
U. N. nations he has waged a magnificent war 
in Korea. Now. with victory in sight, he is 
removed from command by a disgruntled 
politician in Washington who has abjectly 
capitulated to the Reds in the U. N., England, 
and France. All of the bloody sacrifices that 
this country has made in Korea are now 
ovtwelghed by consideration for our phony 
friends in the U. N. 

One ray of hope remains. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur is free now to return to the country 
he has served so well. He will be able to 
tell the American people the true story of 
what is happening In the Orient. We pre¬ 
dict that it will arouse the Nation as it has 
not been aroused since Pearl Harbor was 
bombed by the Japs. 

General MacArthur has not been fired by 
the American people he has served so gen¬ 
erously. He will live forever as a symbol of 
our military genius along with Washington, 
Grant, Pershing, Sherman, and many others. 

The time is now at hand for the Ameri¬ 
can people to fire President Truman. It 
had better be soon. 

The second editorial is written by 
Stanley Banyon, at one time an asso¬ 
ciate and adviser of Michigan's Senator 
William Alden Smith, now editor of the 
News-Palladium, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Mr. Banyon wrote; 

America Betrayed 

The American tragedy of Incompetence 
and intrigue in the highest echelons of the 
Nation’s Government has come to a blazing 
climax with the dismissal by President Tru¬ 
man of General MacArthur, as supreme 
American commander In the Far East. 

We refer explicitly to General MacArthur 
as the American commander, although his 
formal title ha.s been United Nations com¬ 
mander. That is a misnomer and phony. 

There is not now, and never has been, a 
United Nations worthy of the name. It was 
and now remains a delusion of addled brains. 

Exercising his perogatlve as Commander In 
Chief, Mr. Truman dismissed one of Amer¬ 
ica's greatest heroes because that man was 
compelled by patriotism and conviction to 
violate a rule of silence Imposed upon him. 

The Truman alibis will not fool the Amer¬ 
ican people. As a soldier, General Mac¬ 
Arthur owed obedience to his superior officer, 
but there are limits. Washington’s foreign 
policy became so utterly insane that the 
commander in the field had no moral alter¬ 
native but to speak out in protest. 

For his morality and his courage. General 
MacArthur has been kicked out. He was 
discharged by a small-time politician who, 
confronted with the choice of standing by 
his subordinate and the American people or 
bowing to the dictates of a mercenary Brit¬ 
ain, gave obeisance to the latter. 


If there were any remaining tendrils of 
confidence In the White House and State De¬ 
partment. they have been destroyed by the 
President of the United States. 

If there remained any hope that prder 
would somehow miraculously emerge from 
chaos in Washington, It has been dashed. 

The people, General MacArthur and thou¬ 
sands of American hoys who are fighting in 
Korea over the bloody ground where their 
comrades died, have been betrayed. 

The dismissal of General MacArthur Is the 
greatest victory ever won by Josef Stalin. 

There is Joy and gaiety, no doubt. In the 
Kremlin, because the appeasers of infidel 
communism have triumphed. British trade 
has won and democracy has compromised 
with perfidy. 

It will be hollow victory and a short one. 
The people of America are aroused as perhaps 
never before in the history of the Republic. 

The Truman-Acheson gang must go, It 
will go into Ignoble oblivion, forever dis¬ 
graced. 

It is the Truman policy—if such it may be 
called—to feed American flesh into the Ko¬ 
rean maw, but to guarantee to the enemy 
that his bases shall be inviolate, his frontiers 
secure. 

It is the Truman policy to accept the 
dictates of foreign schemers at whatever sac¬ 
rifice may be entailed. 

It Is the Truman policy to appease com¬ 
munism In the east and mass America’s 
resources to combat communism in the west. 

It is nothing short of idiocy If not worse. 

Prom the dark days of Bataan to the 
surrender of Japan In Tokyo Bay In 1946, 
General MacArthur led the ^orces of free¬ 
dom back the long, heartbreaking road by 
land and sea. Because of his genius, Japan 
was speedily rehabilitated, morally, politi¬ 
cally, and economically to become our 
stanch ally. Under his leadership Ameri¬ 
can prestige rose to its greatest peak in 
Asia while American prestige and European 
will to survive ebbed In the west. 

Washington condemned General MacAr¬ 
thur to the ill-starred Korean adventure. 
It refused his appeals for permission to 
knock out the Reds; it spurned his advice; 
It withheld from him the freedom of action 
to fight for victory. 

In the darkness of this tragic hour in 
American history, there still shines the 
light of hope. The people at last shall 
know the truth, because General MacAr¬ 
thur is no longer forced to remain silent. 
He ia free at last to return to the United 
States and to expose our country’s plight. 

In this climactic hour, General MacAr¬ 
thur has gained stature, and Harry Truman 
the bewildered has shrunk to pygmy size, 
a lackey for British socialist-imperialism. 

The third editorial appeared in the 
Times-Herald of Washington the day 
after General MacArthur addressed the 
Congress. It follows: 

An American Speaks 

•'Old soldiers never die. They Just fade 
away." 

But if this was the fade-out of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. It was 
accomplished in a blinding flash of light. 

RING OP TRUTH 

No one who heard the general’s Intensely 
moving and dramatic oration will forgot it. 
No one will fall to agree with Its logic and 
compelling truth. In a stroke the fum¬ 
bling debate over America’s fumbling 
course in Korea was ended. The confusion 
was dispelled. There is nothing any longer 
to argue. There is no possibility of refu¬ 
tation. 

For the country heard a great man, a 
sincere man, a patriot, speak. In long years 
it has not heard a voice like that. The 
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gUttttiiig Ibransios of such ft martar poU- 
tlelftn ftft TnaMin Roosevelt were, in com- 
parlsOB, tlie sparkle of fool's gold, to catch 
the votes of fools. 

The speeches of President Ttuman were 
reduced to the pitiful disclosures of the 
limits of a small mizul. 

For General llacArthur spoke, not to win 
stonethlng. but to save the two greatest 
things la his world--tbe security and liberty 
of the United States, and the Infinitely pre¬ 
cious lives of Americans wearing the same 
uniform as he. Of these Americans, thrown 
by Presidential warrant ii.to the slaughter 
in Korea without reference to Oongresa, with 
its constitutional prerogative of declaring 
war, MacArthur sald:.^ 

“It was my constant effort to preserve 
them and end this savage conflict honorably 
and with the least loss of time and a mini¬ 
mum sacrifloe of life." 

RTPOCmST IB NAILBD 

But. In this endeavor, their commander 
made unmistakably clear he was frustrated. 
If one is in a war—no matter how one may 
abhor war—the only possible oi Ject can be 
victory. ¥^en Red China intervened, after 
MacArthur's forces had totally defeated the 
original North Korean adversary, he called 
fOr relnforoements. He was told none would 
be forthcoming. Be then proposed a series 
of military measures, none of them envi¬ 
sioning an insane ground war with China. 
The views he advanced were “fully shared by 
practically every military leader concerned 
with the Korean campaign. Including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.'* 

“Including the Joint Chiefs of Staff." 

What consummate hypocrisy, then, was 
manifested by General Bradley, when Mr. 
Truman^ chairman of the Joint Chiefs en¬ 
deavored to counteract General MacArthur's 
addresa by publicly declaring. In advance of 
it. that the views entertained by MacArthur 
were “contrary to our best interests, and by 
jec^Murdiaing world peace, tiltlmately would 
threaten our security." Bradley becomes a 
mere lackey for Truman. 

But the military measures advanced by 
General MacArthur were not accepted. His 
counsel was spumed In "lay circles." What 
can that mean, except that the Nation’s 
greatest military man was overruled by TVu- 
man, by Secretary of State Acheson. by the 
State Department appeasers who think that 
Communists can be Jollied into good be¬ 
havior, by the British foreign office, which 
seeks the preservation of its Asiatic colonial 
Interests and its trade, and by the United 
Nations, that organisation of global Mr. Mi- 
oawbera, which spends Its time, as the Ko¬ 
rean conflict goes on and on. always In the 
hope that "something will turn up." 

"The Chinese Communist intervention,” 
said General MacArthur, "presented the fact 
of a new war. It called for new decisions In 
the diplomatic sphere to permit the realistic 
adjustment of military strategy. But." the 
general said, "such decisions have not been 
forthcoming." 

wax's objxct is vxctobt 
Truman dawdled. Acheson dawdled, the 
appeasers thought up suitable bribes which 
znlght tickle the fancy of Communist 
China—among them the surrender of the 
island of Formosa, indispensable to America's 
future security—and the British sniped. 

"1 have constantly called for the new 
political solution essential to a solution," 
said MacArthur, for to continue in the 
couTM of Inartla was to accept a situation 
which forbade victory and woxild result in 
the constant attrition of America’s forces. 

"War's very object Is victory." the general 
said, “not prolong indecision.* 

For all of his efforts to win the war or end 
it honorably and to save life, the reward the 
general received was. In his own words, "to 
be called a warmonger," especially by those 
foreign elements, particularly British which 


r forever seeking to discredit and under¬ 
mine hit poeition—their own stake, through 
combat participation In Korea, being 
negligible. 

When the State Department appeasers 
temptingly held out their bribes to the Com¬ 
munist enemy—even to the promise of For¬ 
mosa. whose surrender, in MacArthur's view, 
could entail an American retreat to the west 
coast—his 80 ldi »8 asked him: Why sur¬ 
render military advantages to an enemy in 
the field? 

"1 could not answer.** 

KZS OaXATlST SZIVICK 

General MacArthur has put before Con¬ 
gress its duty to the American people, and 
to their sons in Korea. It Is to abandon the 
U. N. program of drift and delay, the Acheson 
program of bestowing a loving embrace upon 
Communist assassins to cotirt their favor, 
the Truman program of consigning Amer¬ 
icans to the meat grinder of a never-ending 
war. the British program of using the United 
Nations and our own State Department to 
hold the arms of the American fighting man 
while the Reds slug him. 

General MacArthur's magnificent appear¬ 
ance was the final service In a career of 62 
years of “an old soldier who tried to do his 
duty as God gave him the light to see that 
duty." Of all his memorable services, this, 
perhaps, was the greatest. 

Inportance of Unilod Public Opinioii on 
Public Istnct 

EXTENSION OP REJjf ARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16, 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I have 
long been acquainted with the work of 
an organization devoted to advancing 
American ideals on the international 
scene, called the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of World War III. It had been my 
intention to address the semiannual 
meeting of its board of directors in New 
York City on the 29th day of this month, 
but because of my oi&cial duties as a 
delegate to the International Labor Con¬ 
ference in Geneva, I shall be out of the 
country on that date. I therefore ask 
that the text of the address which I had 
Intended to deliver may be printed in the 
Rzcoro. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AODKBs or Hon. Jamxs E. Muxxat, or Mon¬ 
tana, Pripakxd for Dxlzvxrt at thx Semi¬ 
annual Mbbtxno or THE Board or Directors 

or THE SOCZBTT FOR THX PREVENTION OT 

World War III, New York Cztt, May 29, 

1961 

In the long run, the lifeblood of a dynamic 
democracy la nourished by the active par¬ 
ticipation of all the people In the crucial 
Issues affecting their lives. The shrewdest 
observers of the American scene have noted 
that the vitality of our democratic institu¬ 
tions has In a large measure stemmed from 
the fact that throughout our land there are 
numerous private organizations sponsored hy 
groups of citizens actively dedicated to the 
security of our institutions and the solution 
of our economic, political, and social prob¬ 
lems. These organizations provide our peo¬ 
ple with the opportunity to participate in the 


life of our country and to Ultimately con¬ 
tribute to its security and the shaping of its 
destiny. 

The various representatives of departments 
of our Government consult with these pri¬ 
vate organisatione from time to time, since 
they provide our Government with a cross 
section of American public opinion and 
thereby enable our offieials to formulate poli¬ 
cies corresponding to the needs and wishes 
of the people. These organizations there¬ 
fore play a vital role In strengthening the 
hand of Government whether it be in time 
of peace or of war. 

Among these organizations which have 
come to my attention over the past few 
years and in which I have been particularly 
Interested. Is the Society for the Prevention 
of World War m. It Is a unique organiza¬ 
tion. Indeed, I do not believe that there is 
any other group of Its kind In this country 
today. Strange as it may seem the Society 
for the Prevention of World War ni was 
founded during the latter part of World 
War II when the fortunes of the Allies were 
rising and the future of the Bome-Berlln- 
Tokyo Axis was bleak. Yet its founders were 
farsighted enough to stress the Importance 
of preventing World War HI. They were 
realists, and it was their firm conviction that 
unless the seeds of World War I which flow¬ 
ered Into World War II wore destroyed, then 
the United States and the rest of the world 
would be confronted with a greater and 
more devastating holocaust. 

As Is characteristic with most American 
organizations and groups, the founders of 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
III came from all walks of life. I am per¬ 
sonally familiar with their backgrounds, 
theii complete devotion to American Ideals, 
and their high sense of honor and integrity. 

Permit me to dwell for a moment on the 
Identity ef some of the founders of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War III. 

Mr. Rex Stout, the well-known author, 
who served with distinction as chairman of 
the War Writers Board during World War II, 
was one of the Society's leading spirits. Dur¬ 
ing the war he took on the task of exposing 
the propaganda of the Romc-Berlln-Tokyo 
Axis and his devastating barbs made the 
Nazis and the henchmen of Hirohito most 
unhappy. 

Mr. C. Montcith Ollpln was another 
founder of the Society for the Prevention of 
World War III. Though a lawyer by profes¬ 
sion, Mr. Ollpln devoted much of his time 
to analyzing world events and was a keen 
student of German militarism. 

Mr. Lyle Evans Mahan was the first vice 
president of the Society. As the son of the 
brilliant Admiral Mahan, he captured the 
spirit of his father's concern for American 
security. 

Herbert C. Pell succeeded Mr. Mahan as 
vice president of the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of World War m. Mr. Pell is among our 
most distinguished Americans. His reputa¬ 
tion is firmly established not only in the 
United States but abroad. He is a student 
of history, a statesman, and a diplomat. Mr. 
Pell was former American Ambassador to 
Portugal and Hungary. He was the former 
vice chairman of the Democratic National 
Campaign Committee, and, from 1919-21 be 
served as a member of the Sixty-sixth Con¬ 
gress. His profound understanding of in¬ 
ternational events was a decided asset to the 
Society's work. Mr. Pell was the American 
delegate to the Allied War Crimes Commis¬ 
sion, which organization prepared the 
ground work for the international war-crimee 
trials. Through bis long experiences abroad. 
Mr. Pell was able to discern the pattern of 
German aggreseion long before it became evi¬ 
dent to most of his countrymen. I can aay 
without exaggeration that not only tbs So¬ 
ciety, but tbe American people at large, are 
fortunate in having In their midst this won¬ 
derful citizen and clear thinker. 
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Among the other membere of the Society's 
council are to be found such distinguished 
leaders of American thought as Mr. Louis 
Nizer. nationally prominent attorney, and 
author of several books, including the much- 
read What To Do With Germany; Mr. Dean 
Alfange, formerly chairman of the Liberal 
Party; Mr. Clarence H. Low, the well-known 
former treasurer of the Democratic State 
Committee of New York; Dr. Bernard De Voto, 
of the editorial board of Harper's magazine 
and the Saturday Review of Literature; Mr. 
William L. Shlrer, the Internationally fa¬ 
mous radio commentator, author, and foreign 
correspondent; Mr. Quentin Reynolds, the 
universally beloved war correspondent; Mr, 
William B. ZllI, prominent New York and 
Chicago publisher; Rear Adm. S. S. Isqulth* 
retired, one of the great heroes of Pearl Har¬ 
bor; Mr. R. J. Thomas, the respected labor 
leader; Prof. Mark Van Doren, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Lewis Mumford, the well- 
known philosopher and historian; Mr. Rich¬ 
ard De Rochemout, producer of the March 
of Time; Dr. Albert Slmard, a founder and 
leader of that powerful arm of French re¬ 
sistance during the Nazi occupation, France 
Forever; the Reverend Roellf H. Brooks, re¬ 
spected rector of St. Thomas* Church in 
New York; and Mr. Morris L. Cooke, the dis¬ 
tinguished consulting engineer who has 
served our Government In a dozen vital ca¬ 
pacities during three different wars. 

Another of the Society’s founders is Mr. 
Isidore Lipschutz, successful businessman 
whose experiences In Europe and knowledge 
of the fundamental forces making for war, 
equipped him to play an Important role In 
the development of the Society’s educational 
work. 

The men who organized the Society were 
convinced that as a first step toward pre¬ 
venting a new war. It would be essential to 
eradicate the roots of German aggression. 
They were fully aware that these roots were 
deep in the soil of German history. The 
German Impulse to v/ar goes back to the days 
of Frederick the Great. Later, this militar¬ 
istic drive enabled Prussia to conquer the 
rest of Germany and then to Inflict a devas¬ 
tating defeat on France In 1870. As we all 
know, the German drive of conquest did not 
stop in the nineteenth century. On the con¬ 
trary. in 1914 Prussian militarism ran ram¬ 
pant spreading death and destruction 
throughout Europe. Had it not been for the 
timely intervention of the United States, 
the dreams of the Kaiser may well have been 
realized. 

The special victim of this aggression has, 
of course, been our sister Republic of 
Prance—the country whose history has, along 
with our own, so often provided the birth¬ 
place for new movements of liberty and free¬ 
dom. During the Second World War. in con¬ 
nection with my official duties, I had occa¬ 
sion again and again to realize the unbe¬ 
lievable, unjustifiable and Inhuman suffer¬ 
ing to which the people of Prance have been 
put as a result of three wars of German ag¬ 
gression within the last 7S years—and we 
must look through the eyes of the widows 
and orphans of Prance. If we would appraise 
Prussian terrorism fully as the evil thing 
that it is. 

The humanist traditions of Goethe, Heine, 
Schiller could not withstand the paralysis of 
Prussian militarism and Its goose-stepping 
culture. The glorification of war became 
the dominant theme of those who controlled 
the minds and the destinies of the German 
people. It was expressed in the Ideology of 
Pan-Germanism which Intoxicated the Ger¬ 
mans with the Idea that they were the super 
race and that the German Nation had the 
special mission to rule the world and to es- 
tatalkh the German order everywhere. 

As early as 1905, the Pan-German profes¬ 
sor. Josef Ludwig Reimer, wrote In his book 
A P.^.n-Gcnu'in Germany, “Our race with its 
culture la Luperlor to all the other nations 


and races of the earth: for • • • o\ir 
civilization has reached a height where It 
Incomparably excels and dominates that of 
all the other nations and races of the earth.** 
This mad boast was repeated by Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II who, In his saber-rattling speech 
at Tangier in 1905, said; *'We are the salt of 
the earth • * * Qod has created us so 

that we should civilize the world." 

Germans who had been brought up In the 
humanist traditions found life In Germany 
Intolerable. Many of them departed, repeat¬ 
ing the exodus of German liberals from 
Germany in 1848. Several of these Germans 
were associated with the foundation of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War III. 

Two Internationally known figures who 
lived most of their lives as Germans but 
who also departed from the growing mili¬ 
tarism of their native land, were Dr. Emil 
Ludwig, the noted historian, and Prof. Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm Poerster. philosopher, educator, 
and statesman. Dr. Ludwig spared no effort 
during World War II to counsel the Allies 
as to the policies they should pursue In 
the occupation of Germany. His was the 
voice of experience and many of his sug¬ 
gestions received the serious consideration 
of Allied officials. 

Dr. Poerster who came from an old Prus¬ 
sian family with a long militaristic tradi¬ 
tion almost lost his life In his dauntless 
efforts to put the world on the alert regard¬ 
ing the Intentions of the German militarists. 
Dr. Poerster Is probably the leading authority 
on Pan-Germanism and hls works have an 
international reputation. Hls numerous 
books on philosophy and education have 
been translated Into most European lan¬ 
guages and his teachings today are applied 
by German educators. 

Professor Foerster’s voice was not stilled 
when he was forced In 1923 to flee from the 
clutches of the German General Staff. In 
1926, when the great powers met in Geneva, 
Switzerland, to discuss disarmament, Dr. 
Poerster boldly revealed the plans of the 
German General Staff to secretly rearm be¬ 
hind the paciflstlc mouthings of the German 
Foreign Minister Stresemann in whom so 
many western statesmen had confidence. 
Throughout the 1930’s, Professor Poerster 
warned against the folly of appeasing Hit¬ 
ler and foretold that that policy would only 
hasten the day when the German armies 
would sweep over Europe. We Americans 
owe Dr. Poerster a debt of gratitude for his 
courageous and sacrificial efforts to alert us 
In time as to the true Intentions of the Nazis 
and the German militarists. Though Dr. 
Poerster is 80 years old, he continues to lend 
leadership and wise counsel, and it is my 
sincere hope that we Americans shall always 
take heed of what he says. 

These are some of the Individuals who 
helped create the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III. And as I have Indicated, 
they did so motivated by the highest kind of 
patriotism. I realize that my description of 
Pan-Germanism has been brief, and I could 
elaborate more fully on It. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing Illustration will make clear Just 
what Pan-Germanism means, not only In 
terms of world peace but In terms of the se¬ 
curity of the United States of America. 

I believe that it Is not generally known by 
most Americans that In 1898 Commander 
Dewey, who later became admiral, reported 
t^ the United States Navy a most significant 
conversation he had held with the German 
admiral, von Goetzen. This occurred shortly 
before the battle of Manila Bay took place 
and at a time when a clash seemed immi¬ 
nent between German naval cruisers and 
American warships. Von Goetzen told Com¬ 
mander Dewey (and here, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding, let me say that I 
am quoting from the official archives of the 
U. S. Navy Department, record 38 vol. 
62, p. 658): "About 16 years from now 
my country will start a great war. She 


will be In Paris about 2 months after the 
commencement of hostilities. Her move on 
Paris will be but a step to her real object— 
the crushing of England. Some months 
after we finish our work In Europe we will 
take New York and probably Washington 
and hold them for some time. We will put 
your country In Its place with reference to 
Germany. We do not propose to take any 
of your territory, but we do Intend to take 
a billion or so of your dollars from New 
York and other places. The Monroe Doc¬ 
trine will be taken charge of by us. We 
will then have to put you In your place and 
we will take charge of South America as we 
wish to. Don’t forget, about 16 years from 
now it will Interest you." 

The predictions of the German admiral 
seemed fantastic; yet, as we all know, World 
War I started 16 years later. How many of 
our leaders understood at that time the 
aspirations of pan-Germanism and what a 
serious challenge they were to our very exist¬ 
ence? I do not believe that many did. But 
the record does show that Admiral Mahan, 
as early as 1890, understood the real face of 
German imperialism. In hls book. The 
United States Looking Outward, he wrote: 

"All over the world German commercial 
and colonial push is coming Into collision 
with other nations. • • • It Is note¬ 

worthy that, while these various contentions 
are sustained with the aggressive military 
spirit characteristic of the German Empire, 
they are credibly said to arise from the na¬ 
tional temper more than from the deliberate 
policy of the Government which In this mat¬ 
ter does not lead, but follows the feeling of 
the people—a condition much more for¬ 
midable." 

These documents were first brought to the 
general attention of the Amsrican people 
when they were published In the third Issue 
of the Society’s magazine. Prevent World War 
III, in September 1944. These documents 
and others which the Society has published 
from time to time show how far back we 
have to go to understand the forces under¬ 
lying the upsurge of nazism. 

The Society for the Prevention of World 
War III was never under any illusions with 
regard to nazism. It did not regard Hitler¬ 
ism as an aberration or as a passing phe¬ 
nomenon. On the contrary, the Society saw 
in nazism the twentieth-century expression 
of the Pan-German drive for world conquest 
and the subversion of other nations by force, 
infiltration, and trickery. 

Professor Poerster, who, as I said. Is prob¬ 
ably our outstanding authority on the prob¬ 
lem, has reported from time to time the 
alms of the Pan-Germans. He quoted the 
Kaiser as stating during the First World War 
that "Three Punic wars will be needed to 
crush the Anglo-American powers." He has 
reported the statements of leading German 
geopolitlclans: "The First World War de¬ 
stroyed Prance as a first-rate power. The 
Second World War inflicted deadly wounds 
on the British Empire, and the third world 
war will deal the death blow to the United 
States." Professor Poerster has also quoted 
Hitler’s leading geopolitician and advisor, 
Haushofer, as telling an American newspaper 
correspondent, Carlton Smith, "Young men, 
we think In terms of centuries. In case we 
should lose this war you may be sure that 
from the first hour of the armistice we shall 
prepare for the next war." 

Is It any wonder that the people who 
founded the Society stressed the Importance 
of preventing the recurrence of German 
militarism? They were well aware o: the 
nature of Pan-Germanism in all Its guises, 
whether It be nazism, supernationalism, or 
aggressive militarism. The Society has con¬ 
stantly refused to underestimate the Inten¬ 
tions of the German master minds. They 
have never indulged In wishful thinking. 
That is why the Society’s educational pro¬ 
gram is based on the record of German 
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history and on the nature of Pan»Oemian* 
ism. 

The Society waa determined to inform 
the people at to the dangers not merely of 
nazism but of the whole complex of mili¬ 
taristic and cbauvlnlatio doctrines whloli 
have satwated the German mind for almost 
ICO years. 

Prom 1943 to the present, the Society has 
endeavored to explain and enlighten the 
American people as to the meaning of the 
German problem and its relationship to 
world peace and security. Xn planning the 
peace, the Society, on the basis of its studies, 
suggested that a realistic solution of the 
German problem would involve the follow¬ 
ing: 

1. That Germany’s war potential be whit¬ 
tled down to genuine peacetime needs. 

а. That encouragement be given to the 
development of German light industries. 

8. That Germany compensate at least In 
part in reparattons to those nations victim¬ 
ized by her aggressions. 

4. That the huge German cartels and eco¬ 
nomic concentrations be smashed so as to 
foster the development of genuine free en¬ 
terprise. something which the Germans have 
never known. 

б. That all the major war criminals who 
were responsible for the mass slaughter of 
millions of human beings be apprehended 
and prosecuted to the fullest extent of in¬ 
ternational law. 

6. That a realistic and thorough denazi¬ 
fication program be enforced so as to pre¬ 
vent the same forces which served the 
Kaiser and then Hitler from regaining posi¬ 
tions of power. 

7. That German political institutions be 
decentralized, thereby avoiding the re-crea¬ 
tion of a new Belch 

8. That all German assets and loot salted 
away in neutral oountries be vested in the 
allies and allocated proportionately to all 
the victims of German aggression. 

0. That a broad program of democratiza¬ 
tion be instituted as a first step toward erad¬ 
icating the superman obsession of the Ger¬ 
man people. 

10. That such institutions and organiza¬ 
tions as churches, trade unions, business 
associations, be encouraged to partake in 
the development of a truly democratic Ger¬ 
many which could be accepted into the fam¬ 
ily of nations. 

These fundamental recommendations were 
not out of step with our national interests. 
On the contrary, they formed the core of 
American policy in Germany In 1946. This 
fact alone demonstrates that the Society's 
educational program was predicated at all 
times on the basic desire to serve the 
national Interest. Through the years the 
Society has endeavored through its manifold 
educational program to enlighten the peo¬ 
ple on the German problem. The Society’s 
literature, particularly its bimonthly mag¬ 
azine. Prevent World War m. and the book¬ 
let. Know Your Enemy, has been widely read 
and circulated. During the war requests for 
the Society's regular publications as well as 
requests for specific research jobs in connec¬ 
tion with Army orientation programs came 
to the Society from military establishments 
in the United States and abroad. All of 
this material was provided free of charge. 
I think it appropriate to read excerpts from 
some of the letters I have seen from Army 
establishments which assess the Society’s 
educational work in relation to the Army 
orientation programs. 

Here are some examples: 

’’[This Society's magazine] is splendid 
source material for the lectures that my 
orientation officer and I have been working 
up; and I am most anxious to obtain a copy. 
X should be very grateful to learn how I can 
do so. I should like also to get approxi¬ 
mately three copies of Know Your Enemy 
for my orientation reading room. It is most 
encouraging to learn that this educational 
work, so necessary to prevent a recurrence of 


war, la being carried on. X feel that inform¬ 
ing my men on this subject is a vital part of 
their training.** (Xjetter to Bex Stout, presi¬ 
dent, Society for the Prevention of World 
War XXI; signed by Brig. Gen. Eric S. XIolltor, 
Camp MackaU, N. C.) 

*T was much taken by the lirst-rate analy¬ 
sis of the troop information problem as 
presented in your October letter to the Sec¬ 
retary of War. ^ * X enjoyed my brief 

visit to Hew York, the meeting of the writera* 
board and the opportunity to meet you and 
some of your friends.** (Iietter to Isidora 
X4pBChut8, treasurer, Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of World War HI: signed by Brig. Gen. 
C. T. Lanham, Director, Information and Ed¬ 
ucation Diviaion of the War Department.) 

In connection with this, it is interesting 
to note that Brigadier General Lanham In¬ 
corporated some of the Society's studies in 
official pubHcatlons. 

“I wish to take this occasion to acknowl¬ 
edge receipt of and to thank you for your 
literature dedicated to the prevention of 
world war III. The material was extremely 
interesting to me and is very vividly and 
effectively presented. Your line of reason¬ 
ing and logical conclusions cannot fail to 
Impress all who see it with the scope and 
importance of your venture. It is one which 
should not fall.** (Signed by Col. Delmar T. 
Spivey, of the Army Air Corpa in Barksdale 
Field, La.) 

*‘X have been distributing society material 
to every suborganization in the field artillery 
school and the field artillery replacement 
training center as well as post headquarters 
organizations. X have also checked with 
other officers and they state my distribution, 
has been their only source of supply. They 
also praise very highly the type of material 
you are putting out.** (Signed by Maj. Al¬ 
bert W. Holt, post information educatiozxal 
officer. Fort Sill, Okla.) 

"A copy of your booklet Know Your Enemy, 
by T. H. Tetens, has come into my posses¬ 
sion. Hie factual data contained in the 
text of this booklet is considered of such 
Importance in the conduct of the activities 
of this office that it is desired that additional 
copies of this book be obtained for the use 
of officers engaged in the activities of morale 
services in this theater. I regret that I have 
no available budget to procure these book¬ 
lets but if It is possible 1 would like to have 
any number from 25 to 100.'* (Signed by 
Col. William P. Scobey, of the North African 
Theater of Operations, BOB NATOUSA.) 

Gilbert C. Ashley, first lieutenant and 
orientation officer for the Second Para¬ 
chute Training Regiment at Fort Bennlng. 
Ga., wrote that the Society had "exception¬ 
ally interesting and educational material 
for public consumption.** In addition, he 
told the Society that this material would 
"be incorporated into the general educa¬ 
tional program displayed in day rooms, serv¬ 
ice clubs, and our library.'* 

Capt. Richard F. Bggers, attached to the 
Information and Education Section, Head¬ 
quarters, Forty-third Infantry Division, 
wrote: 

"I am taking this opportunity to thank 
you very much for all the valuable litera¬ 
ture that you have been sending us from 
your organization. Your literature bad had 
a wide circulation and Is Invaluable." 

First Lt. Arthur B. Lawrence, assistant 
orientation officer at Camp Idackall, N. C.. 
commenting on the book What To Do With 
Germany, written by Louis Nizer, one of the 
members of the Society’s advisory council, 
and distributed by the Society, wrote: 

"1 can say without qualification that it is 
one of the finest 1 have ever read on this 
politically and diplomatically vague subject." 

1 could go on reading numerous other 
letters expressing deep appreciation for the 
Bociety’s educational work. However, I be¬ 
lieve the above samples are indicative of the 
Society’s patriotic services which helped to 
buttress our Army's morale during the most 
difficult days of the war. 


Indeed, as late ze January 16. 1948, R. T. 
Alexander, Chief of the Bducational and Re- 
ligioue Affairs Branch of the Office of Mil¬ 
itary Govemmeat in Germany, wrote the So¬ 
ciety as follows: 

"1 am sure that there are many ways in 
which your organization oouM be of assist¬ 
ance to our program of education here, either 
through visitation or direct assistance and 
advice." 

Letters requesting the Society's publica¬ 
tions have come from the hlgheet quarters 
of our Defense Rstabllshment, such as the 
United SUtee Military Academy at Weet 
Point, the War Department, and from the 
Army War CoUege. 

Lt. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, former head of 
the Central Intelligence Group, wrote the 
Society expressing appreciation for its offer 
to assist in the "full establishment and op¬ 
eration of the Central Intelligence Group." 
In addition, he declared his hopes "for the 
complete success of your own [that is, the 
Sortotys] vitally Important mlaslon." 

Maj. Gen. John H. HUldrlng, of the War 
Department, wrote the Society a letter, from 
which Z quote: 

“I think it is highly important that our 
citizens maintain an interest In the vital 
busineia of eatabllahlng a peaceful world, 
and I have been very much Interested In the 
lively manner In which your Society is doing 
its part in this enormously Important and 
difficult taak." 

Col. Berman Beukema, professor at the 
MUitary Academy at West Point, wrote the 
following: 

"The material In your magazine is of more 
than usual Interest to the officers of this 
department and likewise to our cadets. As 
future officers, the latter can anticipate a 
long spell of duty In Germany. The manner 
and effectiveness of their performance will 
have a definite relationship to the allies' suc¬ 
cess or failure in salting the roots of World 
War m." 

The Society has also received the warm 
commendations of many of our civilian offi¬ 
cials both from the executive as well as 
legislative branches of the Government. 

In a letter dated August 9, 1946, President 
of the United States Harry 8. Truman wrote 
to the executive secretary of the Society as 
follows; 

"I am strengthened and encouraged by the 
fine message received today signed by you as 
executive secretary and by Mr. Rex Stout as 
president and the many other citizens asso¬ 
ciated with you In the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of World War HI. 

"These are Indeed grave days and the 
whole effort of serious-minded men and 
women is and must be directed increasingly 
to the task of preventing another holocaust 
such as that which the civilized world has 
suffered now for almost 6 years. It is well, 
therefore, that so earnest a group as yours is 
already working to prevent its repetition." 

Owen J. Roberts, then Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice, wrote the Society acknowledging a copy 
of Know Your Enemy. He said: 

"Let me congratulate you on your work 
for the prevention of another war. Too few 
of the thinking and influential citizens of 
the nation are working on this problem. 
More power to you.’* 

William Power Maloney, a^lstant to the 
Attorney General, said of the Society's mag¬ 
azine; 

"I received the October Bulletin today and 
I read It through without putting It down. 

"It is a grand Job you ire doing and one 
that Is vitally necessary In these days when 
the kind-hearted muddleheads are doing 
their best to set us up for the third and pos¬ 
sibly the last strike." 

C. S. Black, Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, wrote the following in a letter to 
the Society: 

"1 have received your letter of March 13 
and also your booklet, Know Your Enemy, 
which I have re.'-d with a great deal of Inter¬ 
est. The contents of Know Your Enemy 
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should be read by every thinking person who 
is concerned with the problem which faces 
US right now as well as a reconstruction 
period after the war is won. 

“It Is my opinion that you have dealt with 
your subject in a reasonable and logical 
manner and without any attempt to distort 
the facts.'* 

From the United States Senate the Society 
has received praise both from Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

In praising the Society’s educational work. 
Senator Hbmdbxckson wrote the following: 

“A cursory examination of the latest 
Issues of your magazine furnishes eloquent 
testimony to the fact that you have a well 
coordinated program and that you are direct¬ 
ing your enthusiastic support toward the 
major Issue of the world today, and. namely, 
that of establishing a Just and lasting peace.” 

The former Senator and now Supreme 
Court Justice Harold H. Burton having re¬ 
ceived a copy of Know Your Enemy wrote: 
i ‘T have received the copy which you sent 
me of Know Your Enemy. This had come 
to my attention before, but I am glad to 
have this special opportunity to take it up 
and go further with it. I may add that 
Mrs. Burton picked up Know Your Enemy 
this morning, read it through and was deeply 
Impressed with the strength and seriousness 
of the message it presented.” 

' Senator McMahon replying to the receipt 
of the Society’s literature said: 

“1 am anxious to keep up with the facts 
on Germany’s condition and your letter has 
been a help.” 

The many articles published by the Society 
have been extensively used and quoted in 
the press. Many newspaper correspondents 
and columnists have also referred to its 
splendid work. The News published in 
Lynchburg, Va. (July 1, 1944), recommended 
that all individuals who were interested in 
International problems obtain copies of the 
Society’s magazine. Prevent World War III. 
The newspaper editorial continued: 

“So soundly edited is this bulletin. Pre¬ 
vent World War III, that it is difficult to see 
how its contents can be effectively chal¬ 
lenged. The material covers every phase of 
German culpability at present and in the 
past. 

“We know of no organization better able to 
guide properly and soundly the thinking of 
the American people along lines of winning 
the war and the peace and preventing an¬ 
other world war than the Society for the 
Prevention of World War HI as represented 
in its bulletin.” 

The radio commentator Foster Williams 
devoted an entire program to the Society’s 
work (December 10, 1044). Mentioning the 
danger of the German hfth column in this 
country, he said: 

“Isn’t anyone combating these groups— 
you will ask? * • • Have they the field 

to themselves? Is everyone in America sit¬ 
ting back and letting them got away with 
what they are doing completely unchal¬ 
lenged? No, thank God, there is one organ¬ 
ization that is fighting them with all the 
might they can muster—the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III.” 

He further remarked that he desired 
“everyone who is listening to me tonight to 
read the literature of the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of World War II. You owe it to 
yourselves to be Informed on the thing that 
is second only in importance to winning the 
present war—the making of a permanent 
peace.” 

The Servicemen’s Magazine of June 21, 
1946, contained the following item: 

“The Society for the Prevention of World 
War III has made reprints of a brilliant study 
of this hlghy topical subject by Francis X. 
C. Balling, associate research professor at the 
Graduate School of Fordham University. 
Based on thorough research, Professor Ball¬ 
ing’s piece gives figures and facts on why 
Germany should and could be deindustrial¬ 


ized without endangering the livelihood of 
the German people.” 

The Independent Star of Indianapolis 
(January 13. 1946) ran an editorial which 
began as follows: 

“Delegates at the London General Assembly 
meeting of the United Nations organization 
will take courage in knowing that help is be¬ 
ing mobilized in this country. The Society 
for the Prevention of World War III has been 
Incorporated and is functioning from a suite 
of New York offices. It has supporters in all 
parts of the country. Theirs is a spirit of 
patriotic endeavor that deserves commenda¬ 
tion.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin (August 8. 
1946) in reviewing the Society’s magazine. 
Prevent World War in, said: 

“The periodic publication of this pamphlet 
(Prevent World War HI) enables us to keep 
in mind the major premises upon which our 
European occupation plans were first estab¬ 
lished and to check the progress or difficul¬ 
ties which are being encountered. This non¬ 
profit organization is working with honest 
zeal to check the short-sighted sympathy 
which would aid Germany once again to 
triumph over her neighbors.” 

On September 18, 1948. the Denver Post 
wrote the following: 

"In our preoccupation with the Sovlet- 
American struggle Americans tend to forget 
that there are forces in this country work¬ 
ing for the revival of German might, for 
Deutschland ueber alles. 

“The voices of the pro-Germans and pro- 
Nazis in the United States were stilled by the 
war, and even now are not yet much more 
than a whisper. But they are whispering 
constantly to advocate the rebuilding of the 
German military machine. 

“The most tangible evidence of this ap¬ 
pears in the German-language press in this 
country. A few examples from the bi¬ 
monthly magazine of the Society for the 
Prevention of World War m indicate that 
there is a definite move in America to re¬ 
build Germany—^not as a productive nation 
In an integrated European economy but as 
a strong military state.” 

On June 29. 1949, Edward A. Harris, Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, mentioning reports from the Office 
of Military Government regarding the re¬ 
surgence of neo-nazism said; 

‘"rhls report lends weight to the repeated 
contention of the Society for the Prevention 
of World War HI that nazlsm is on the rise 
In Germany and that efforts to democratize 
the defeated nation have been largely in¬ 
effectual.” 

The Society’s educational program and 
work is quite large in scope considering that 
it employs a small staff and that it depends 
on voluntary contributions. For example, 
the Society established a radio department 
which presents the Society's educational ma¬ 
terial in dramatic form. Literally, thousands 
upon thousands of requests are received lor 
the scripts put out by this department. 
More than 1,000 schools and 55 radio stations 
utilize the material put out by the radio de¬ 
partment. 1 have seen many letters rang¬ 
ing from elementary schools to universities 
praising these scripts which are sent out free 
of charge. 

More than 100.000 books dealing with vari¬ 
ous aspects of the German problem were dis¬ 
tributed free of charge. The Society's litera¬ 
ture has a nation-wide circulation. A re¬ 
markable booklet. Know Your Enemy, has 
been distributed in the hands of tens of thou¬ 
sands. not only among the civilian popula¬ 
tion, but in Army camps both hero and 
abroad. Its magazine. Prevent World War 
III, also has a nation-wide circulation; its 
fine articles and studies have been used by 
well-known newspaper columnists, radio 
commentators and students of International 
affairs. Practically every newspaper editor 
in the country receives Prevent World War 
in as do thousands of universities, libraries. 


professional organizations, etc. It is widely 
read among the American officials in the of¬ 
fice of the high commissioner lor Germany. 
Because of the excellence of many of the 
studies prepared by the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of World War III, they have often 
been Inserted in the Congressional Record. 

In addition to these educational services 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
III has provided many organizations with 
speakers and consultants who are experts on 
International affairs. Veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions, women’s organizations, church groups, 
business associations and trade unions have 
from time to time consulted with the So¬ 
ciety’s experts and have used the Society’s 
material. The frequency with which the 
Society’s material is used may not always be 
obvious in view of the fact that it has never 
sought publicity. Indeed, It Is the policy 
of the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III that all of the original material pub¬ 
lished in its magazine may he reprinted or 
quoted. The Society is primarily concerned 
with the security of our people and with the 
problem of enlightening them with regard to 
the prerequisites for lasting peace. 

It is not without significance, I believe, 
that the Society’s literature is constantly re¬ 
ferred to and quoted In the foreign press 
whether it be in Europe or as far away as 
Australia. 

As I have mentioned, the Society does not 
harbor any illusions as to the future role 
of Germany in world affairs. To some ex¬ 
tent the Society’s assessment of the German 
problem Is summed up by the words of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover in the introduction to the 
Future of German Industrial Exports, by H. 
Herzog, published by Doubloday, Page & Oo., 
1918; 

“Not content with dominion by force of 
arms, we find Germany plotting for com¬ 
mercial supremacy, with that Insolent dis¬ 
regard of the rights of others and that resort 
to deception that has characterized all her 
policle.s since Frederick the Great’s reign. 
• • • For 40 years the Germans have 

been plotting to realize their dream of Pan- 
Germanism—eventual world conquest and 
dominion. For two generations they have 
been thinking In terms unknown or little 
understood by an Innocent and unsuspecting 
world • • • deception and fraud form 

the background of their most important In¬ 
ternational relations and undertakings. 
They have made Germany an Inherently dis¬ 
honest nation. • * • Well organized 

and comprehensive espionage and insidious 
German propaganda have been at work for 
two generations to plan the success of Ger¬ 
man victories. • * • Let the manufac¬ 

turing. the banking Interests, and the labor¬ 
ing and professional classes of all nations be 
warned in time to devise antidotes and 
counterattacks to the Machiavellian devices 
of a class gone mad with lust of conquest, 
deliberately plotting to fatten Itself upon 
the life blood of other peoples even after 
the war. Let us consider in making peace 
what protection we can give to the 
commercial existence of the freed na¬ 
tions.” 

This statement by Mr. Herbert Hoover was 
reprinted in the Februury-March 1947 Issue 
of Prevent World War III. 

From Mr. Hoover's remarks, with which 
the Society wholeheartedly concurs In its 
publications, the belief that Germany can be 
a reliable bulwark in the defense of the west 
against the forces of aggressive communism 
Is sheer day dreaming. The Society has 
shown that through the years before and 
since the war the Germans have played a 
double game, playing east against west, ex¬ 
tracting as much as it could from the pres¬ 
ent cold war. More than that, the Society 
has shown that the Germans, given the op¬ 
portunity, would not hesitate to enter into 
an alliance with the Soviets against the west. 

In its publication, Prevent World War III, 
the Society pioneered in exposing the Soviet- 
sponsored Free German Committee, which 
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had as ona of its main otojoctlTes the larep- 
aratlon ot sudh a tla-np one® tho war was 
over. *nie society has publlsbed antbentlo 
docomants showing the close c<HlaboratSon 
between the Qennan General Staff and the 
Riisslane. In the September-Oetober 1949 
Issue of Prevent World War m. one of these 
sensational documents entitled *H3lemiany 
Looks to the Sast,** revealed how the German 
General Staff was planning thehr postwar 
resurgence based on an alUanee with the 
Govlets, even while pretending that they were 
the arch foes of communism. This memo¬ 
randum, written a few days before the Ger¬ 
man surrender In 194S, was Initialed by the 
chief of the high command of Hitler*® Wehr- 
macht. Field BCsrshal Keitel and Grand Ad¬ 
miral Lfoenitz. 

In the moet recent issue of Prevent World 
War m. the Society published an extended 
analysis by Dr. Jean Pajus, entitled **Badc 
Door Trade Between Buhr Industrialists and 
the Iron Curtain Countries." In this article. 
Dr. Paiua cites facts proving that the Ruhr 
barons who supported Hitler are trying by 
hook or crook to establish close ties with the 
Russians and their satellites. Indeed, the 
Society dlacloses the amaalng fact, which 
incidentally received scant publicity in the 
American press, that some of the leading 
German trusts had recently been advertis¬ 
ing in the Communist papers In the western 
zones. These factual expo848 of German- 
Bussian relations are Intended to keep the 
American people vigilant as to the true de¬ 
signs of the Germans. They are Intended 
to prevent the American people from fall¬ 
ing Into the trap of complacency with re¬ 
gard to the ramifleations of the revival of 
Germany’s economic power. 

The Society has long warned against the 
danger eff a Oerman-Buseian tie-up. Hie- 
torlcally, militarists in both countries have 
long dreamed of the Juggernaut which might 
be built, by combining German technical 
resources and Russian manpower. 

The obvious facts of geography, and the 
repeated lessons of history, should warn us 
that this danger is no mere dream-world 
phantasmagoria. Level-headed reflection 
will tell us that it is in fact the one greatest 
danger which might suddenly confront the 
free world of today. 

Just as the Krupp family of pre-World 
War n daye did "good bustneas." both with 
the Russians and with the Third Reich, so 
may Knipp today, newly freed, again do 
*‘good husineaa" with both ildeB, if we per¬ 
mit, in the not far distant future. Only 
by reducing Germany's econoinic power to 
the minimum of genuine peacetime needs, 
the society maintains, can the danger of a 
Qerman-Russian rapprochement be safely 
averted. 

Today’s back-door trading betw een Russia 
and Germany, given the oppo rtun ity, can 
develop overnight into a fun-fledged Oer- 
man-Russian combine. This is the grim 
prospective which the society spotlights. 

The x> 08 £ible harnessing of German econ¬ 
omy by Russia would of course lose moat of 
Its potential danger If Germany’s war power 
were whittled down In advance, for then any 
eventual alliance between Germans and Rus¬ 
sians would not significantly increase Rus¬ 
sia’s aggressive strength. Such a realistic 
approach to the German problem, the Society 
believes, would be the best means of avert¬ 
ing the catastrophe of a Russo-German altt- 
ance. 

The Society has maintained its position 
against the revival of the German war ma¬ 
chine. agalxwt the resurgence of nazlsm and 
of the cartels, and against the possibility 
of a Russo-German alliance. 

In the first Issue of its magazine In May 
1944, the Society for the Prevention of World 
War m carried a senaatlonai secret memo¬ 
randum attributed to General von Stulp- 
nagel, one of the moot influential of the 


German mllltarlsla. Tbia s ecre t memoran¬ 
dum said that Germany must avoid the mts- 
takea of World War n. Von Stulpnagel said; 

*Tn the neat world war, which shcmld 
take place within 25 years, the same mistake 
must not be made. Ths principal adveraary 
will be the tJkilted States and the entire MTort 
riuat be coooentrated against this ootintry 
from the beginning. • • * We than be 
wrong If we try to conquer ROHla, while 
leavti^ tntaet the Amerlean induatiiai po- 
tenttal.** 

In pitanning for German resurge n ce, the 
memorandum said: 

"Our enemies will grow weary before we do. 
We shall have to organm a campaign of 
pity designed to induce them to send ua 
needed supplies at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment, Above all. we must hc^ on to the 
assets we have deposited In neutral coun¬ 
tries. • * * 

"The present war will thus have been vic¬ 
torious in spite of our provisional defeat be¬ 
cause it will have been a march forward 
toward our supremacy. • * • We have not 
to fear conditions of peace analogous to 
those we have imposed because our adver¬ 
saries will always be divided and dis¬ 
united. * * * We must force ourselves 

to create In the coming peace treaty the 
germs of future divisions. * • • These 

are the conditions for victory." 

Thus spoke General von StUlpnagel and, 
as the flodety has proven, he Is not the only 
Important German general who has ex¬ 
pressed such views. 

It is the considered judgment of the So¬ 
ciety that Pan-Oermanism has not been 
destroyed. A reading of the Society's litera¬ 
ture shows that the forces of Pan-German- 
Ism are rising again under new disguises and 
new slogans. 

The reprieves and pardons just granted a 
large number of important Nazi personages 
by Commissioner McCloy and Gezicral 
Handy serve only to underline the manner 
in which we again fall prey to the wiles of 
German militarism. Why should we have 
to release from prison Nazi dfieexs who 
helped plot the massacre of American sol¬ 
diers? Why should we have to pardon the 
chief munitions suppliers of Adolf Hitler? 
There is a certain school of psychiatry which 
contends that when people get together to 
do a great crime, they end up with a sub- 
conscioiis desire to exterminate themselves. 
Perhaps, In the crime that we are now doing, 
by preparing the way for the revival of Ger¬ 
man militarism, we are indeed moved by a 
subconscious motive of self-destruction. 

In ending my comments on the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, I think 
It aiqpropriate to quote from the Christian 
Science Monitor at March 3. 1950. Writing 
under the title of ’*Neo-Nazll8m; Unfinished 
Business." Mr. Brnest S. Plsko, special writer 
of the Christian Science Monitor, said the 
following: 

"To remind him of unfinished business of 
the pievlotiB war. Xerxes, King of Persia, 
had a *remembrance slave.' The Homan Sen¬ 
ate. for the same purpose, had Marcus Por¬ 
cius Cato. And we have the Society for the 
Prevention of World War in. • • • Still 

we must not forget the neo-Nazis. ’That Is 
why It Is useful to give the publications of 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
in a more than perfunctory reading—and 
file them for reference Just In case." 

This Is a fitting tribute to the Society's 
work, with which I have been long familiar. 
I have attended the xneetingB of this organ¬ 
ization from time to time, have spoken to 
the various oiBoers and experts of the Society, 
have listened to their brilliant analyses of 
the German problem. Tea; the Society is a 
unique orgaziizaUon and so long as our se¬ 
curity is threatened, may ft endure. 

The right to dIsMnt la an old-fashioned 
American privilege and 1 know that the 
Society subscribes to and upholds this basic 


princ^e of Amerlcanlsin. It it. therefore, 
understandable ^at the Society should tx- 
pect that it be accorded the same treatment 
and respect as it gtvss to the opinions of 
others. These who disagree with the So¬ 
ciety’s objectives, however, should stick to 
the Issues involved. 1 say let the people 
exercise their free choice In a marke^lace 
of ideas. They have always been able to 
discern truth from falsehood and when an 
idea runs counter to the needs snd inteiv 
ests of our people, it Is bound to wither 
and die. This is the way democracy works. 
It should be clear, however, that the Ameri¬ 
can people will never supixirt a campaign 
of calumny and amear which Is intended to 
deliberately confuse the Issues and thereby 
muddy the waters of public Information. 
The people want facta and not fairy tales. 

Before ending my remarks I wlidi especially 
to add a few words of praise concerning the 
activities of Mr. Isidore Lipschnta. the man 
who has served as treasurer of the Boctety 
since its Inception, and who has. Inciden¬ 
tally. been foully traduced in certain publi¬ 
cations on account of his patriotic leadership 
In this fi^t. Mr. Ltpeehuts was the first in¬ 
dustrialist of Importance to see the menace 
which the rising power of Hitler’S brown 
shirts raised for the world. As early as 1933 
and 1988 he personally organized the publi¬ 
cation of underground German newspapers. 
Which were printed in Belgium and secretly 
distributed in Germany, and which provided 
the pattern for aubeequent activities offi¬ 
cially engaged upon by the United Statee and 
our allies, as the inevitability of war with 
G''*nnany became clearer. 

Because of his anti-Nasl activities in 
Europe Mr. Lipachuts was singled out for 
attack in the Stuermer by the srar criminal 
Julius Streicher, who was hanged at 
Nuremberg. 

When Mr. Upechutz re m oved his busineee 
to America he continued his woik for democ¬ 
racy and srorld peace, and I may say from my 
personal knowledge that ever since his im¬ 
migration here he has devoted more attention 
to the puMlc Interest than to his own 
businees. 

That his a erv icee to his native country and 
to world peace were generally appreciated is 
evidenced by the many distinctions bestowed 
upon him; 

In 1931; By special decree of the King of 
Belgium, the title of "Chevalier de I’Qrdre de 
Leopold** (Knight of the Order of Leopold) 
was awarded to him. 

In 1986: By special decree of the Xing of 
Belgium, the title of "Officer de Itlrdre de 
Leopold n" (Officer of the Order of Leo¬ 
pold Zl) was swarded to him. 

In 1987: The Belgian Red Crocs awarded 
him the MedaiUe de Mertto (Medal of Merit). 

In 1938: The French Government awarded 
him the title of "Chevalier de U Legion 
d'Bonneur" (Knight of the Legion of Honor). 

In dlscuaaing the activities of the Society 
for the Prevention of Wertd War HI. vis-k- 
vis, the alarming situation confronting us in 
the wmid, I have taken some trouble to set 
forth the origins of this Society and the fine 
backgrounds (ff the men who are its leaders. 

This seems to me to be pertinent, and 
especially deserved In view of the bitter at¬ 
tacks whioh some of these men have bad 
to faee, as a result of patrioticaUy standing 
up for the right. 

In times of Intemstlonal tension, like to¬ 
day, it la of the greatest Importance that 
public opinion be well and accurately in¬ 
formed on the grave Issues confronting our 
country. In a democracy, public opinion 
must and should determina our course; but 
only ar informed public opinion, supfdied 
with the true facta, can serve as a safe guide. 
It is our problem, in these times, to dis¬ 
tinguish Informed and patrlotio opinion 
from propaganda and selfish pressure. Once 
the true facts are appreciated, our people 
will be united and resolute in their action. 
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Three Important Qnettioas Raised by 
General Bradley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MXCBXOAN 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1591 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, 1 rise to 
ask three questions. 

In his testimony at the MacArthur 
hearings Tuesday, Gen. Omar Bradley 
said he believed that the MacArthur 
strategy would involve the United States 
“in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy”? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the American 
people are entitled to an answer to my 
three questions: 

First, in those fateful days last June 
when President Truman decided to put 
the United States into the Korean war, 
did General Bradley or anyone else sug¬ 
gest to the President that he might 
thereby be involving the United States 
“in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy”? 

Second, if and when the next Korean 
war breaks out—whether in Iran or else¬ 
where—will the President again arrogate 
to himself, in disregard of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Congress, the decision as to 
whether the United States is to enlist in 
that war also? 

; Third, in other words, Mr. Speaker, is 
President Truman to have a free hand 
to engage in a one-man trial-and-error 
effort to find “the right war. at the right 
place, at the right time, and with the 
right enemy”? 


In Praise of Washington 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.OLIN E. TEAGUE 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
one hears nothing but derogatory re¬ 
marks for the fair city of Washington 
which is the seat of our Nation’s Govern¬ 
ment; which by the time they reach the 
furthermost limits of this great Nation, 
contain only a very small particle of 
truth. Such stories tend to paint a dis¬ 
mal picture of this great city and result 
in a feeling amongst our citizens that it is 
a place to stay away from, despite the 
fact that it is a historic spot and one that 
should be closest to the hearts of our 
people. 

However, Mr. Speaker, every so often a 
refreshing article appears praising our 
Nation's Capital and for that reason, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I wish to include a letter 
which appeared in the May 16 issue of 
the Washington Post entitled “In Praise 
of Washington” written by a man who 


emigrated to this city to do his share in 
this Nation's defense effort: 

In Praise of Washington 

I am on leave from the Pennsylvania State 
College to fill an assignment In the Defense 
Department. My wife and I and our four 
small children have been living here In the 
District community now for about a year. 
My amusement almost balanced my pique 
when recently I read Dr. Clifford R. Adams' 
pronouncement that married couples who 
live in Washington and hope for a happy 
home life and a successful marrige should “go 
and live somewhere else." Since Dr. Adams 
Is my friend as well as my colleague at Penn 
State, may I gently rebut this frivolous ad¬ 
vice. 

Cliff, I think that your crystal ball must 
need a shine, or that your fact gatherers 
must have been briefing you too briefly, or 
(heaven forbid) possibly you have been 
reading a popular dreggy but misleading book 
about Washington. 

To state it truly, Washington adds up to a 
stimulating, challenging, and satisfying city 
In which to live. Our Nation’s Capital is 
a beautiful city filled with monumental 
buildings, great museums, and exquisite art 
galleries. We have superior music and 
Broadway theater, even though the latter 
may be a little late In arriving. If Washing¬ 
ton is not the cleanest large city in America, 
it must compare favorably with whatever 
urban center has that distinction. 

Washington Is a city with stately churches 
of every faith and many congregations find 
it necessary to hold two services on their 
Sabbath Day In order to serve all of their 
communicants. 

Prom village, farm, and metropolis, the 
Nation sends its most highly trained and 
competitively selected superior citizens to 
Washington to serve in its Government. The 
population of this community has a larger 
percentage of members of Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma XI than any other American com¬ 
munity, Including university centers. The 
IQ curve of the city's public-school children 
shows more Individuals with superior ratings 
than are found In our population generally 
or other specific cities. 

My work here has acquainted me with 
many persons in that large segment of the 
district’s pKjpulation which Is comprised of 
career personnel In the three military serv¬ 
ices. It is my observation that these fami¬ 
lies of military folks are unusually stable and 
and successful, frequently following a proud 
family tradition of several generations* 
standing; and their children (contrary to 
the stereotyped mllltary-brat idea) are well 
disciplined, gracious-mannered, and happily 
adjusted boys and girls. It Is logical to as¬ 
sume that many equally successful families 
exist In other large elements of the popula¬ 
tion such as the Diplomatic Corps, Civil 
Service careerists, etc. 

Even a word of praise Is in order for Wash¬ 
ington weather. Taking the year as a whole, 
the climate is pleasant. Admitting a few 
weeks of hot weather, throughout the year 
there is more sunshine than cloudiness, and 
the winters are open and free from the dis¬ 
comfort and inconvenience of excessive cold 
and snow. 

Here then is a clean and beautiful city 
with a salubrious climate, where the stand¬ 
ard of living and the community’s earnings 
are high, where the population is representa¬ 
tive of the selected best garnered from the 
whole country. We submit that a couple 
unable to make a success of marriage In an 
environment so favorable physically, socially, 
culturally, and economically should In¬ 
deed go and live somewhere else—alone. 

Dr. Paul R. Beall, 
Director, Information Division Re¬ 
search and Development Board, 
Department of Defense. 

Washington. 


They Heard You 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, though the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur from command in the 
Par East was the spark which touched 
off the people’s resentment against the 
policies of this administration, Members 
of Congress indicate they are not only 
aware of, but intended to give some heed 
to, the protests for economy which have 
been overwhelming them. 

For a long, long time Members of Con¬ 
gress have been hearing suggestions 
from the voters that, if they did not 
mend their ways and do some of the ob¬ 
vious things which were necessary to 
bring a little efficiency and economy into 
the Federal Government’s activities 
which the people were convinced would 
sooner or later ruin us, they might hear 
a different protest in November 1952. 

The thought has finally penetrated 
some congressional heads that the peo¬ 
ple were fully aware of what has been 
going on. Some Members of Congress 
mistook charitable complacency for a 
lack of information and determination. 

The MacArthur incident—or, more ac¬ 
curately, the protests growing out of it— 
convinced these gentlemen that the peo¬ 
ple were not quite as complacent as some 
thought; hence, the awakening of the 
Congress. 

May 2 the Congress was called upon to 
vote on an appropriation bill for the In¬ 
terior Department. The Department’s 
request for funds had been cut some 
$39,000,000 by the House Appropriations 
Committee which sent the bill to the 
floor. After several days of debate, the 
House, by amendment, cut the bill an¬ 
other $23,000,000. 

Mr. Truman’s leadership in the House, 
amazed at that action, called for a record 
vote on nine amendments. The vote was 
taken and on nine separate and distinct 
roll calls the administration was de¬ 
feated, the cuts were approved. 

The moral: Before the MacArthur in¬ 
cident, the economy-efficiency-minded 
members would not have had a chance of 
making even these cuts, which, by the 
way, are inadequate. 

The protests growing out of the Mac¬ 
Arthur incident, if continued, will 
eventually result in other savings, the 
prevention of additional waste and ex¬ 
travagance and, it is my hope, in the re¬ 
moval of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. He. as I have repeatedly advised 
you, has acted in the interest of the 
British Government. His policies, what¬ 
ever his Intention—I repeat it again— 
have aided the Communist cause. 

My record Indicates that I do not need 
prodding on any of the points above sug¬ 
gested; in fact, I have been criticized as 
being too economy-minded, too inclined 
to disagree with the Administration, 
particularly with the State Department’s 
activities. 
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To be effective, the people’s protests 
should be directed to those Senators and 
Representatives who, in the past, have 
supported the socialistic program of the 
administration, adopted and followed 
the suggestions of an international- 
minded State Department. 

Here is your opportunity, talk with 
your friends and neighbors, point out to 
them where this administration’s poli¬ 
cies—especially in foreign affairs—are 
taking us; then, all of you write to those 
Senators and Congressmen who go along 
with the New Deal, and insist that they, 
your servants, do the things you want 
done. 

It is unfortunate that such a protest 
should be necessary but, because the peo¬ 
ple have so long complacently gone along 
with, and, at election time, approved the 
programs advocated by the preceding 
and this administration, such a protest 
seems to be necessary. 


Contaiamenf of RotsiiB Commaiibt 
hfloence 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MASSACHUSITTS 

XN TBX HOX7SK OF REPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Tuesday, May 15,1951: 

Two Wats of Opposing Comicttnxsm 

Just what does It mean to say that Amer¬ 
ican policy aims at ‘‘containment” of Rus¬ 
sian Communist influence In the world 
today? A recent survey by the Council on 
Foreign Relations indicated that this policy 
Is supported by a large majority of the lead¬ 
ing citizens who form its committees in 
24 cities. Yet, common observation indicates 
that the objectives of the poUcy could and 
should be more widely understood. 

First of all, is the United States engaged 
in a mission to suppress communism? Over 
99 percent of Americans evidently disagree 
with coramuninm; Its theories can be dis¬ 
proved and its practice has shown cavernous 
weaknesses. Yet. Americans could view com¬ 
munism with relative equanimity if its 
spread depended on adoption by free con¬ 
sent of self-governing peoples. Xts propa¬ 
ganda could be met on the ideological level 
with assurance, as indeed it must be. 

But the nature and doctrine of inter¬ 
national communism is to seize power by vio¬ 
lence and to exert minority rule through 
dictatorship. In practice it has spread by 
extending the power of the Soviet Union, 
either through direct expansion or through 
satellites—in either case by various forms 
of aggression against free governments and 
the liberties of free men. 

It is that aggression, that subjugation of 
free peoples by violence, which constitutes 
communism’s crime in the world today, just 
as it constituted the crime of Nazi-Fascist 
totalitarianism. 

And it is that aggression, that expansion¬ 
ism by force over unwilling victims, against 
which the policy of “containment” is legi¬ 
timately directed. This does not mean a 
crusade or holy v/ar to extirpate communism 


from the earth; eradication of mistaken doc¬ 
trines must come by other means. But 
it does signify, in the phrase of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, that America should 
“try to frustrate the expansion of Soviet 
power whenever it shows signs of encroach¬ 
ing upon the territorial integrity” of free 
nations. 

That is something like the distinction 
drawn by the American Government and 
by most thoughtful citizens in dealing with 
communism as a domestic problem. Ma¬ 
jority judgment has held against attempt¬ 
ing to punish the mere holding of com¬ 
munistic opinions as a crime; but It has 
supported heartily the endeavor to punish 
the commission of illegal acts, as in the trial 
of 11 Communist leaders for conspiracy 
against the Government. 

Most serious students of Stalinist Marx¬ 
ism are convinced that if it is deprived 
of unfair, coercive, and violent means for 
Its extension it cannot survive. Most of 
the Foreign Relations Council members be¬ 
lieve that the Soviet regime is such that it 
must expand or loee power internally. If 
that is true, then resistance to its expan¬ 
sion amounts to resistance to commtmlsm 
itself. 

But the distinction earlier stated is still 
Important. It is aggression that is the 
enemy. It is the attack on other people's 
lives and liberties that constitutes a ground 
for war. In the absence of such a casus 
belli, a military crusade, or “preventive war” 
against certain people simply because they 
are Communists or ruled by Communists 
would become Itself an aggression and would 
forfeit moral stature. 

Let's keep the sights on the target. It is 
aggression that constitutes the international 
crime. Only a system that can succeed by 
appealing to intellects and loyalties of free 
men deserves to succeed. Only such a sys¬ 
tem can expand, or long endure. If aggression 
is resisted. 


The MacArthnr CoDtroTeriy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER i 

OF NKW TOSX 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing letter which I have received typi¬ 
fies the approach of every citizen who 
has the interest of our country at heart. 
I hope that many of our colleagues here 
will adopt that attitude. If they do we 
can look forward with hope for, and 
faith in, the future of this country; 

S-Z Mills, Inc., 

New York, N. Y., May 10,1951. 
Hon. Abearam J. Mcltzb. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dzah Conobessman Multsb: No reply is ex¬ 
pected to this letter, because if my judgment 
is correct It will be merely one of thousands 
of similar letters irou will receive on the 
same subject. All I ask is acknowledgment 
so that I may be sure it has been received 
by you. 

Dturing the past months I have not been 
a supporter of General MacArthur In his 
controversy with the President. My reason 
has been that as a manufacturer I have 
learned through years of experience that any¬ 
one directing a large organization cannot do 


so effectively if he does not have the whole¬ 
hearted support of his associates regarding 
bis policies, 

I am not prepared to go all out for General 
MacArthur today, regardless of the profound 
Impression his speech to Con^ss made upon 
me, for the simple reason that I, like most 
American citizens, am not in poeetsslon of 
the pertinent facts upon which to make a 
sound decision. 

There la one point upon which X have very 
definite Ideas. General MacArthur has raised 
questions of differences on basic policy which 
I feel If not decided correctly will have a 
very adverse effect on the lives and happi¬ 
ness of my children and their children. 

This letter is to urge you to go to the root 
of this controversy which has developed be¬ 
tween tbe President and General MacArthur 
and to use your Influence to have it decided 
to the best interest of our country and its 
people. The subject is far beyond partisan 
politics, as I know you will agree. 

Very sincerely. 

SKzasiAN P. Haiokt, 
Chairman of Board, S^Z MUls, Ino, 


George Catlett Marshall Day at 
Virginia Military Institiite 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or VIBGINZA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricord, an address 
of great wisdom and merit, delivered in 
Lexington, Va., on May 15,1951, by Hon. 
Bernard M. Baruch on the occasion of 
George Catlett Marshall Day at Virginia 
Military Institute. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This Is hallowed ground. Northern and 
Southern troops iought for the possession of 
this lovely Shenandoah Valley, and none 
more gallantly than the students and officers 
of the Virginia Military Institute. 

My father, a Confederate doctor, cam¬ 
paigned In this valley. He had a favorite tale 
he liked to tell on himself. During one bat¬ 
tle, the Confederate troops were thrown Into 
a panic. The Southern commander cried to 
my father, “Help rally the men I” My father, 
with a standard In hand, rode among the 
men shouting, “Rally 1 Rally, men, for God’s 
sake!” Just then a shell bxurst close. His 
horse dashed madly off while father sought 
to bring the animal under control. Where¬ 
upon one of the soldiers nearby shouted, 
“Rally? Why in heU won't you rally?” 

We have come here to dedicate this new 
arch to VMI's barracks. To our left we can 
see the arch which commemorates Stonewall 
Jackson, who taught here, and who was one 
of the greatest military tacticians of all 
times. Beyond these buildings is another 
arch erected to the memory of America’s 
first soldier, George Washington. He not 
only won us our first victories, but It was he 
who first cast the mold which shaped the 
tradition of American soldiering. In an age 
of military adventurers-~Napoleon was only 
a few years off—George Washington estab¬ 
lished the role of the American soldier as a 
servant of peace and a guardian of liberty. 
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That your third arch should be dedicated 
to George Catlett Marshall Is singularly fit¬ 
ting. He is a living example of the tradi¬ 
tion of the civilian soldier which Washington 
began. VMI's most illustrious graduate, 
George Marshall is symbolic of the new union 
of Americans which was demonstrated in the 
last two world wars and which has banished 
forever the disunity that made possible the 
war between North and South. 

But this arch, which we are dedicating to¬ 
day, does more than look back upon the 
past. It also looks out toward the future. 
In honoring George Marshall we also do 
honor to a concept which saved the free 
world once and which can save it again. 

That concept was the strategy of global 
defense. As history’s first global strategist. 
George Marshall was called upon to organize 
the most stupendous military effort man has 
ever known. Its climax came in the two 
greatest amphibious landings upon hostile 
foreign shores—Normandy in the Atlantic 
and the Philippines in the Pacific. Each 
landing half the globe apart, yet conducted 
almost simultaneously. Think what a host 
of problems had to be overcome to make 
those victorious landings possible—assem¬ 
bling the men and weapons, the food and 
medcal care, the convoys and landing craft, 
with everything transported across thou¬ 
sands of miles of ocean to meet a D-day 
schedule. 

Today, as Secretary of Defense, George 
Marshall, perhaps under even more difllcuit 
conditions, Is called upon to devise the 
global strategy which will bring us victory In 
the peacemaking, and avoid the need for any 
amphibious landings on hostile shores. 

When I was asked last March to Join in 
dedicating this arch to General Marshall, 1 
immediately thought of a remark which 
Gen. John J. Pershing made In 1939. We 
were to have dinner together. When Gen¬ 
eral Pershing came in he said, *T have Just 
done a fine thing for our country. President 
Roosevelt asked me who would be a good 
man for Chief of Staff. I recommended 
George Marshall.” 

The years that followed more than amply 
confirmed General Pershing’s confidence. It 
was General Marshall who organized the 
means which made possible victories on all 
fronts. 

I wonder how much of the controversy in 
recent days is really a reflection of the differ¬ 
ence between the leader of troops and the 
organizer. A great leader of troops naturally 
is zealous in desiring that when his men 
become locked in battle that every resource 
be marshaled which might Increase the 
chance of their winning or of decreasing 
their losses. The very qualities which made 
him BO valiant a leader of troops would 
make him impatient of any limitations on his 
action. 

But the organizer has to think not only of 
the men fighting on the one front, but of 
all the fronts of war and defense. He must 
weigh each theater and its relative impor¬ 
tance upon the scales of a globe-flung 
strategy. Where to concentrate our forces 
and where to hold? Will action in one part 
of the world invite a counterblow somewhere 
else? What of our allies? Are th^y prepared 
or do they need time to ready their defenses? 
how much can they be hurried? 

And what of the American people? How 
quickly can their strength be mobilized? By 
how much can they be hurried? 

Like those of the troop commander, the 
decisions of the organizer are also weighted 
in lives; like the troop commander, the 
organizer also labors under inhibitions. 

Whatever the demands from the com¬ 
manders abroad, the organizer can allocate 
only the weapons he has been permitted to 
procure. He can draft and train only the 
men permitted under the law. When the 


commander in the field asks how far he is 
permitted to go, the organizer must decide 
first whether the troops and equipment will 
be available to see the offensive through, 
without Jeopardizing other areas. And If 
the organizer, looking into the future, a year, 
or two or three ahead, asks for what he thinks 
will be needed—and he is turned down, what 
does he do? 

Many Issues have become involved in the 
raging controversy over far-eastern policy, 
1 would not want to seem to be answering 
or dismissing them. Still, I would like to 
put forward this one thought of my own- 
much of our trouble is the result of military 
weakness. 

Ill our present situation, whatever is at¬ 
tempted on behalf of peace must fall short 
because of a lack of supporting military 
strength. 

Wo are trying to enforce a global doctrine 
of opposition to communism with a Mili¬ 
tary Establishment which sorely strained 
by the demands of only one theater. 

Many of the issues—and choices—^raised 
by the controversy would solve themselves if 
more of America’s strength were mobilized. 
Until we have mobilized, few, if any, of the 
issues which have been raised can really be 
solved. 

There is strength in unity. But there is 
also unity in strength. 

We—our allies as well as this country— 
must first grow stronger militarily before we 
can have a unified foreign policy. 

In Korea today we are buying time—no; 
it is not we who are buying time; it is our 
young men who are buying the time—^for 
the whole free world to rearm. Are we doing 
as much as we possibly can with this time? 
As quickly as we can? That is the question 
we should be asking ourselves—what are we 
doing with the time being bought for us at 
so great a price? 

I would be less than frank if I did not say 
I do not believe that we, as a nation, or our 
allies, are doing enough. I might add that 
even if the fighting in Korea is brought to 
an end, as we all hope, the need to rearm 
would remain. 

But I am straying from the purpose of this 
occasion. I have known George Marshall 
since he served as an aide to General Persh¬ 
ing. I have watched him rise and grow as 
he rose. Always he has seemed to me the 
very prototype of the soldier-statesman. 

In outward demeanor he may appear aus¬ 
tere. Yet he is warmly aware of the human 
side. During the last war he would insist 
that the members of the General Staff get 
away from Washington frequently. "I don’t 
want tired men making decisions that affect 
human lives,” he once told me. 

Although he had to make many of the 
decisions of grand strategy, he was always 
deeply concerned for the welfare of the men 
and women on the fighting fronts and their 
families at home. He saw that our troops 
had the best this country could furnish—in 
rations and clothing, in medical care and 
nursing, in equipment and leadership. Be¬ 
fore we entered the war some armchair strat¬ 
egists were saying the day of the mass army 
was gone. The day of the mass army in the 
old sense of trying to win by sheer force of 
manpower was, indeed, gone, but not the 
skillful command of forces of considerable 
size to maneuver, to strike, and to pursue. 
This required leaderahip on an unprecedented 
scale. General Marshall foresaw the tactics 
and the strategy that would be needed in 
case of a world war. I remember his ex¬ 
plaining the necessity for training our com¬ 
manders in handling large numbers of troops. 
He expanded the scale of army maneuvers in 
this country to where they covered areas as 
large as some European countries. 

How often have I marveled at the appar¬ 
ent ease with which he has borne his re¬ 


sponsibilities. Nor has it been easy for him 
to unburden himself. At times, 1 believe. 
General Marshall has talked quite freely to 
me of things on his mind. But I can also 
remember a week end at my place in South 
Carolina during which he hardly spoke be¬ 
yond the routine courtesies. General Mar¬ 
shall has been singularly fortunate in his 
choice—or maybe she chose him—of so 
charming, gracious, and understanding a 
wife. Yet there have been times when he 
couldn’t take even her Into his confidence. 

Both of them now like to tell the story of 
an Incident a few days before our landings 
in North Africa. It was our first amphibious 
expedition. Had it been repulsed, the effect 
might have been disastrous. There was 
grave fear the Germans might learn of our 
plans. There was the even more serious 
question of what the French in North Africa 
would do. Would they welcome our soldiers, 
or would they fight them? 

’The responsibility for Ironing out all these 
problems had been entrusted by the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff to General Marshall. 
Finally, all the details were worked out. 
Our hope for winning over the French was 
General Giraud. who was to issue the orders 
to the French in North Africa to lay down 
their arms. 

Noticing how hard General Marshall had 
been working. Mrs. Marshall arranged a 
duck-shooting party for him. The night be¬ 
fore the duck hunt the General’s bedside 
phone rang. It was the War Department 
calling with a message from Robert Murphy 
that Giraud was insisting that the invasion 
be postponed for 3 weeks or he would be 
unable to guarantee French support. The 
convoys were already at sea, 800 ships off the 
entrance to the Mediterranean sailing under 
radio silence. Could this vast naval force 
be turned back? If not, what would happen 
when they landed in North Africa? 

After listening to the message General 
Marshall said he would be in the office in the 
morning and hung up. Mrs. Marshall, hear¬ 
ing him, asked, ’’Does that mean you won’t 
be able to go duck hunting tomorrow?” 

'T’m afraid it does,” General Marshall re¬ 
plied, “but it’s pretty Important.” 

Mrs. Marshall said, ”Oh, you think every 
little thing is important.” 

General Marshall has worn a soldier’s uni¬ 
form for so long that it Is difficult to pene¬ 
trate to his true qualities. He is a warm 
friend, a fine fishing and hunting compan¬ 
ion. In all matters of national security, 
though, he strives to be impersonally right, 
knowing how many lives rest upon the In¬ 
tegrity of his military Judgments. That in¬ 
tegrity won him the complete confidence of 
President Roosevelt, even when they dis¬ 
agreed; it won him the equally complete 
confidence of the British, with whom he also 
had his differences; and it gained him the 
respect, if not the confidence, of the Rus¬ 
sians, who don’t even trust their own people. 

No one has been more respectful of our 
civilian institutions and traditions. The 
one problem which has never been out of 
General Marshall's mind, these lost years, 
has been bow to build a military establish¬ 
ment which would be adequate for our na¬ 
tional security and yet be one which the 
American people will maintain indefinitely, 
without bankruptcy. 

Even before the last war ended, he was 
worried over the kind of military establish¬ 
ment we would maintain in the after-war 
period. We talked often of this problem. 
Always he would hark back to the same 
conviction—if the American Nation were to 
survive, we had to break with the old feast- 
and-famine tradition ol military spending, 
or alternating between frantic all-out mo¬ 
bilization for war and equally frantic all-out 
demobilization for peace. We had to de¬ 
velop a military policy which we would sus¬ 
tain year in and year out and which could 
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Bcm M fh« enduring fcmndation for an 
equally enduring foreign policy. That Ic why 
General Marahall has been so insistent upon 
universal military training. 

Xn this, he and 1 have been of one mind. 

General liarshall impresses one as being 
so much the good soldier, and yet X know 
how deeply he has yearned for the quiet at 
civilian life. At the first chance after the 
last war ended, he retired to his home at 
Xieesburg. Ihere he struggled with the prob¬ 
lems of gardening, with the logistics of 
weeds and fertiliser. He was called from 
his gardening three times. Once to go to 
China on a mission for the President; a 
second time to serve as Secretary of State; 
and a third time to head the American Red 
Cross, dropping that to take on his present 
responsibilities. 

One tree which General Marshall planted 
In these latter posts is already bearing 
fruit^the Marshall plan. Other undtftak- 
Ings are still seedlings, of uncertain fruition. 
For a full measure of his accomplishments 
we will have to wait for the battle of peace 
to be decided. The measure of his greatness 
as a man we already have. 

' Let me conclude by relating one more 
incident. One day X noticed a portrait of 
Robert E. Lee hanging on the wall in Gen¬ 
eral Marshairs Leesburg home. 1 have 
always revered General Lee, who lies not far 
from here. He was to the southern people 
and their soldier sons what no commander 
has ever been to any people. 

I asked General Marshall, “Tell me what 
you think of General Ijee.** 

General Marshall replied. **You know he 
had many offers of enormous sums of money 
to take commercial positions. He refused 
them all because he thought he owed a 
duty to the young men of the South and so 
he took a position for $ias per month as 
president of what is now Washington and 
Lee University.” 

Sometimes a person will reveal more of 
himself when talking about others. That re¬ 
sponse of General MarshaH’s—the trait of 
Xi^'s character which Immediately came to 
his mind—etches an indelible portrait of the 
man we honor here today. 

"Do your duty in all things,” General Lee 
urged. "You cannot do more. You would 
not wish to do less.” 

I congratulate you. General Marshall. I 
congratulate the students and faculty of the 
Virginia Military Institute, who can Justly 
take pride in the school which could pro¬ 
duce a George Catlett Marshall. 

I know that the whole free world Joins 
with us in wishing you. General Marshall, 
continued success in your present task as 
freedom’s global strategist, and that with 
the peace won. you can return to yotu- 
gardening. 


The St Lftwreiicc Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VXRMOMT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which was printed in the Utica (N. Y.) 
Press, on March 17, 1951, with refer¬ 
ence to the St. Lawrence project. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, us follows: 


The 8r. Lswnucs Project 

UtioR Chamber of Commerce is taking an¬ 
other look at the St. Lawrence seaway-power 
project and we hope it wlU finally recogniee 
the potential benefits to northern New York 
and to Utica. The matter is now before Con- 
gresa In what may be the decisive struggle 
over that long-planned development. Un- 
lesa now accepted as necessary to the na¬ 
tional defense, the project as at present con¬ 
ceived may never be undertaken. 

Congresa remained unmoved when the St. 
Lawrence development was pressed upon It 
by President Roosevelt durixig World War XI 
as a means of providing additional suppliea 
of electric power for defense plants in the 
Northeastim States. But now the project 
has been given a new angle by the deple¬ 
tion in the last war and since of the high- 
grade iron ore reserves of the Mesabl Range 
near Lake Superior. President Truman is 
asking quick approval of the project on the 
ground that the proposed 27-foot channel 
from Lake Superior to the sea is needed to 
give midweetem steel mills safe and eco¬ 
nomical access to newly discovered open-pit 
ore resources in Labrador. 

The administration has sent an impressive 
list of witnesses to testify before the House 
Public Works Committee that the project 
Is essential to the national security, that it 
can be made to pay for Itself through sale 
of electricity and collection of tolls from 
ships using the waterway, and that it will 
make a mighty contribi'tlon to economic 
development in the North Atlantic area and 
the Great Lakes basin. 

Opponents of the project Include railroads, 
public utility companies, coal operators, 
shipping Interests and port cities along the 
eastern seaboard which would lose traffic to 
the waterway. They have not yet made their 
case in formal testimony but their argu¬ 
ments are fairly familiar. For two decades 
these arguments have been sufficient to pre¬ 
vent acceptance of the seaway-power project 
by Congress. 

Supporters of the St. Lawrence project 
admit that resources of the Mesabi-Lake 
Superior region, on which the steel indus¬ 
try has depended for 85 percent of its ore 
supply, are far from exhaustion. But all 
authorities agree that sooner or later there 
will he a sharp falling off in production. 
And because of increasing demands for steel, 
it is estimated by Secretary of the Interior 
Chapman that by 1960 ”we must be pre¬ 
pared to import 40,000,000 tons of ore a 
year.” The National Security Resources 
Board says that by the end of the present 
decade ”50,000,000 tons must be furnished 
from entirely new sources of supply.” 

Steel Is important but the power means 
more to Utica. 


Small Bofinata Is Hit by Defense 
Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

OF MTNZfXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UN1T1SD STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr.THYE. Mr. President, during the 
first 2 years of World War n, some 
16 percent of the total number of busi¬ 
ness enterprises were forced to close 
their doors. The same problems are to¬ 
day facing the small. Independent busi¬ 
nessmen of the Nation who are faced 
with the twin spectres of material short¬ 


ages and a lack of defense contaraets. In 
the New York Times for Sunday. May 
13. was A fine presentation of this situa¬ 
tion written by Joseph A. Loftus. 1 ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in full in the Appendix of today's 
CONCntXSSXOMAL Rbcord. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

Small Busmxit U Hit bt Damraa Ratxon- 

XNo—U nablb to Qvr Matbbxalb, Mint 

FkBMB AFFBAL to OOVBRNMXIIT FOR BELST 
(By JoBcph A. Loftuf) 

WASBiNOTOif, May 12.—Small businew ii 
one of the casualties of defense. Just as It was 
in the early days of World War n. Why 
this should be so. in the face of booming 
production and the need for still more pro¬ 
duction, is one of the paradoxee of our 
economy. 

On ite face, it doesn’t make sense. On 
closer examination, one finds that some 
casualties are unavoidable. The problem Is 
one of degree—^how to out the losses. 

In the first 2 years of World War II, 
16 percent of the small business men of the 
country were forced t6 shut shop. Select 
committees of the Senate and the House are 
campaigning against a repetition of that 
debacle, but actual results are in doubt. 
There is already a sxupicion at the Capitol 
that when the corpses are finally counted 
this time, the fatality rate may be even 
higher than it was in 1942 and 1043. 

What is small business, and why aU the 
to-do about its survival? 

A simple definition of a small business is 
this: An establishment with fewer than 500 
employees. Statistics are kept on that basis. 
The congressional committees are not rigid 
about the 500-man ceUlng when they seek 
help for their constituents. In the Congres¬ 
sional view, any business that is not domi¬ 
nant in its field is a small business. That 
tent would cover some companies with far 
n^re than 500 employees—the secondary 
steel companies, for example. 

BBOAD BASE OF IKinTBTXT 

Small business commands so much atten¬ 
tion from Congress that one may safely de¬ 
cide it Is a politically significant area of our 
economy. It is numerically important. 
About 3,670,000 small businesses form the 
broad base of our industrial-commercial 
pyramid. It is articulate. The appeals to 
Ohngress for Information and help have been 
enormous. Letters reaching the small-busl- 
ness committees ran to 9.000 one day. The 
average Intake is 460 to 500 a day now. 

There is an emotional attachment to small 
business that has made It, to many, the eco¬ 
nomic symbol of the American way of life. 
The Independent entrepreneur commands a 
kind of admiration different from that ac¬ 
corded the big fellow who provides mass em¬ 
ployment and boasts an efficient assembly 
line. 

In economic actuality, small business Is 
the bulwark against monopoly, the guaranty 
of a competitive economy. In a wartime 
economy, as contrasted with today’s readi¬ 
ness economy, we need all the productive 
facilities obtainable. Hence the concern 
about the liquidation of those facilities now. 

What’s the trouble? The trouble is a 
shortage of materials. Take aluminum. 
There are 16.000 aluminum fabricators. 
Most of them have sprung up since the close 
of World War IX. They have been making 
a couple hundred kinds of items for the 
civilian trade. 

Now the military has placed large orders 
for aircraft. That calls for a lot of alumi¬ 
num. There is not enough for the airplanee 
and all the civilian production, too. Small 
aliuninum fabricators cannot make air- 
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frames, lliey have had to out back 36 per* 
cent on more than 200 products. They were 
to be cut back 100 percent on April 1, but the 
death sentence has been stayed till July 1. 
By that time new basic capacity may have 
brought In enough additional aluminum to 
win for these establishments a stay of execu¬ 
tion. Xf so, the congressional committees 
will claim credit for saving hundreds of these 
concerns from extinction by getting delays 
In the death sentence. 

SHOBTAGIB XN OTHIB FIXLD8 

The story is somewhat the same in steel, 
plastics, and copper, and other areas. As 
military procurement was stepped up, mate¬ 
rial shortages developed in the civilian lines, 
making the small manufacturer’s plight des- 
• perate. He turned to Government contracts 
as his only salvation. 

It is clear that the small-bxisiness man, by 
definition, cannot qualify as a primary con¬ 
tractor for a ship, a tank, or a plane. He 
can qualify as a subcontractor on parts for 
these products; he can qualify as a primary 
contractor on many small items. 

He did not do sC badly, either, as long as 
the military advertised for competitive bids. 
But bidding has given way largely to nego¬ 
tiated contracts. That is the little fellow’s 
big gripe—that and the lack of Information 
about requirements and awards. 

The small-business man complains that 
some big companies are expanding their 
manufacturing facilities to avoid subcon¬ 
tracting. The Senate committee reported a 
typical instance in which a small manufac¬ 
turer of cellar doors made of sheet steel 
could not obtain sheets from his mill. The 
mill, however, shipped the sheet to its own 
fabricating plant and sold the manufacturer 
partially stamped cellar doors. 

EQUXPMXNT IS WASTKD 

Not only does that practice Increase the 
cost of the product to the consumer—in this 
cose, homeowners—^but the small manufac¬ 
turer’s stamping equipment Is idle and rep¬ 
resents to him and to the country an eco¬ 
nomic waste. 

The procurement agencies of Government 
are supposed to discourage expansion of fa¬ 
cilities by a primary contractor if subcon¬ 
tractor facilities are available. They assert 
they have had some success in doing so. 

To get a subcontract for a part of a tank, 
or a gun. or whatnot, the small enterprise has 
to know who got the primary contract. 
Complaints were lodged that the security- 
conscious military were withholding infor¬ 
mation about the size of primary contracts. 

The Idunltlons Board’s own figures show 
that the dollar amount of contracts awarded 
to small business dropped from 24.6 percent 
of the total awards in the fiscal year 1949<-60 
to 21 percent In the first 0 months of fiscal 
1050-51. That means a few big companies, 
relatively, received 75 to 70 percent of the 
dollar volume. (From 1040 through 1044. for 
example, the hundred largest corporations 
got 60.6 percent of all prime contracts 
awarded.) 

The Mtmitlons Board does not know how 
much business went to small enterprises in 
the form of subcontracts and sub-subcon¬ 
tracts, and sairs it has no way of finding out 
without installing a costly statistic-collect¬ 
ing system. 

The Board says primary awards to small 
business have been rising steadily month by 
month in the first quarter of this calendar 
year. In March the proportion was 25.9 per¬ 
cent. Congressional champions of small 
business propose to establish a small-defense- 
plants corporation, like the agency that oper¬ 
ated in World War II. Both the Munitions 
Board and the National Production Authority 
have advised against it. 

In sum, a lot of mechanism Is in motion, 
but the returns are not all in yet. 

XCVII—App.-178 


Republican Band Wagon Will Become a 
Hearse 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

oi* 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a press re¬ 
lease issued by me. relative to certain 
proposals by General MacArthur and 
Republican reaction thereto. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The Republicans jumped into the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy, thinking it was a band 
wagon to roll them into the White House in 
1952. Now, they jump out because it looks 
like that old familiar hearse ready to haul 
them back to the political graveyard. 

Tes, even the Republican Party has caught 
on to the fact that the American people do 
not want to follow General BfacArtbur into 
an all-out war on the mainland of China. 
These Republican politicians who used Mac¬ 
Arthur for all he was worth are now ready 
to pass him up. 

This sudden change of face showed up 
plainly at the meeting of the Republican 
National Committee in Tulsa this week end. 
according to all reports I read and received. 
As one Washington newspaper headline 
summed it up: ”GOP committee shuns Mac- 
Arthur’s program.” And. further, “There is 
no talk here whatever of a possible presi¬ 
dential candidacy for General MacArthur.'* 

This retreat away from the militant Mac- 
Artntir was confirmed by another Washing¬ 
ton correspondent who wrote (Saturday 
morning): “There was not so much as a 
sentence that favored Republican support 
of the program of Gen. Douglas MacArtbur. 
The attitude of the Republican politicians 
here is that the party ought to benefit all It 
can from General MacArthur’s quarrel with 
President Truman, but ought not to let it¬ 
self get into position of being MacArthur’s 
champion. • • • They think this (Mac¬ 

Arthur program) Is dangerous, politically.” 

Remember? This is the same Republican 
Party which has been on such a hysterical, 
emotional jag during the past month. They 
walled loud and long about General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Now, they just wail. 

Frankly, I have never seen such a demon¬ 
stration of political avarice and cowardice. 
I have believed all along that they were play¬ 
ing politics with the security of this Nation. 
1 have believed all along that they had no 
real convictions about the issues involved 
In the controversy. This turn in Tulsa 
certainly proves botJi. Just listen to what 
they are saying. 

Clarence Buddlngton Kelland, of Arizona; 
*T do not believe that the Republican Party 
should tie itself to the .ssue of military ac¬ 
tion as developed between General Mac¬ 
Arthur and Mr. Truman.** 

Sinclair Weeks, of Massachusetts: ”1 do 
not think that the Republican Party should 
tie Itself to MacArthur in this controversy 
or nmke a party Issue of it.'* 

(Hneral MacArthur, however, had boldly 
declared that his policy differences with the 
administration would be the issue in the 
regular referendum occurring next year, as 
it does—^in his words—“each 4 years.’* I 
guess MacArthur thought if he got out of 
their way for President, they could at least 
stick by his program. 


In the presidential push, Senator Taft 
was said to be losing ground with the grass¬ 
roots politicos because of his excessive en¬ 
thusiasm for the militant MacArthur pro¬ 
gram. His supporters and admirers at Tulsa 
expressed surprise and concern over his 
course. 

Yes, those Republicans have frozen up on 
General MacArthur. I am told that seven 
Republican governors made speeches, and 
not one so much as mentioned his name. 
Apparently, the GOP 
Just doesn’t want to be 
The “General’s Own Part-ee.** 


The Small-Town Editor and Conditiont in 
America 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President. I send 
to the desk two editorials from the 
Ephraim Enterprise, a weekly newspaper 
published each Friday in Ephraim, Utah, 
a small town of 1,991 people. The views 
expressed by Roscoe C. Cox, editor and 
publisher of this paper, are significant 
because they show that the small-town 
country editor is right on top of the im¬ 
portant events transpiring in our Nation. 
This editor, like the editors of the many 
weekly newspapers of my State, exem¬ 
plifies the editorial prerogative in its 
finest tradition—^In a manner typified by 
the late William Allen White. The proc¬ 
ess by which national issues infiltrate to 
the grass roots of our communities and 
are discussed intelligently and with un¬ 
derstanding by our small-town editors 
is one of the most healthy conditions 
existing in our country. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have the two editorials from the 
Ephraim Enterprise inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Where to, America? 

America, where are you headed? 

Many signposts along the way Indicate 
that you ore on the wrong track and going 
ever farther in the wrong direction. 

To be frank, America, it seems you have 
denied the faith and forsaken the God of 
the founding fathers; that you have de¬ 
throned the Goddess of Right and the en¬ 
deavoring to enthrone the champion might 
as your present deity. 

The founding fathers, the leaders for many 
generations, Abraham Lincoln, the savior of 
the Union, all acknowledged God as the King 
of America. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain in¬ 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” states 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Patrick Henry, In urging that all delegates 
sign the Declaration, pointed to America as 
the refuge for the downtrodden of Europe, 
and said: 

“But hark! The voice of Jehovah speaks 
out from the awful cloud. ’Let there be light 
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again. Let there be a new wcnrld. Tell My 
people, the poor, downtrodden millions, to 
go out from the Old World—tell them to go 
out from wrong, oppression, and blood. 
Tell them to build up My altar in the New.* 

**As Ood lives, my friends. Z believe that 
to be His voice. Yes: were my soul trembling 
on the wing of eternity, were this hand freez- 
1^ to death, were my voice choking with 
the last struggle, I would still, with the last 
gasp of that voice, implore you to remember 
the truth—Ood has given America to be 
free. * * * In the name of the One who 
made you, the Savior who redeemed you. in 
the name of the millions whose very breath 
is now hushed, as. In Intense exp^tation, 
they look up to you for the awful words, *You 
are free'.” 

Abraham Lincoln, on leaving Springfield, 
HI., on February 11, 1861, to take up his 
duties as President, expressed his sorrow 
at leaving and: 

*1 now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash¬ 
ington. Without the assistance of that Di¬ 
vine Being who ever attended him, 1 cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fall. 

**Tru8tlng in Him, who can go with me, 
and remain with you, and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all 
will yet be well.'* 

An account of a parade by the American 
Army the morning of May 7, 1778, after the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge, telle that "in 
solemn silence the American Army at Valley 
Forge united in thanksgiving to Almighty 
Ood that He had given them one friend on 
earth. One theme was universal and it flut¬ 
ters yet in the breasts of millions: *Praise 
Ood from whom all blessings flow."* 

Daniel Webster, in a speech before the 
New York Historical Society, February 22, 
1862. said: 

"And let me say. gentlemen, that if we 
and our posterity shall be true to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, if we and they shall live always 
in the fear of Ood. and shall respect His 
commandments. If we and they shall main¬ 
tain Just, moral sentiments, and such con¬ 
scientious convictions of duty as shall con¬ 
trol the heart of life—we may have the 
highest hopes of the future of our country.” 

And so it was in the speeches of leaders 
of all parties. All spoke of Ood and acknowl¬ 
edged His help in forming and prospering 
the United States of America. They ac¬ 
cepted sincerely the adopted motto, "In Ood 
we trust.” They believed literally in the 
prophecy in the last verse of the national 
anthem, "Then conquer we must, when our 
cause it is just; let this be our motto, Tn 
Ood is our trust,* and the Star-Spangled 
Banner in triumph shall wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave." 

But where are we today? The mention of 
Ood is not permitted in many of our pub¬ 
licly supported schools. Teaching of religion 
is tabu in all public schools, yet atheism 
and communism have been taught both 
openly and secretly, and the former still is 
being openly taught in many schools of the 
Nation. 

In place of acknowledgment of divine fa¬ 
vors and appeals for divine guidance, many 
leaders today mention God only by using 
His name in vain in hurling epithets at 
someone opposing them. 

One of the latest acts of replacing right 
With supposed might is the ruling made 
which does not exempt from the draft young 
men called as missionaries for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Real lead¬ 
ers all over the Nation are pleading for a re¬ 
birth of morality and spirituality among the 
people of America and the world. It is 
doubtful if any system In the world is so 
potent in producing lasting spirituality and 
morality as is the Mormon missionary sys¬ 
tem. Yet now that system is being subordi¬ 


nated to the draft—another victory of so- 
called might over right. 

Abundant evidence is readily available to 
show that these missionaries, after spending 
2 to 2^^ years in church service, have been 
outstanding in the military organizations of 
our country. Not only have they lived right¬ 
eously in ths midst of temptations, but they 
have helped countless numbers of their bud¬ 
dies to live high moral standards not com¬ 
mon in the Armed Forces. As the knight of 
old said: "My strength is as the strength of 
10, because my heart is pure,” so have these 
returned missionaries been an outstanding 
asset to the armed services. 

But now the powers that be have said that 
this missionary training must stop, except as 
permission might be given by the draft 
boards. 

America, whither are you going? Can you 
hope to overcome evil with still more evil? 
Armed might with still more armed might? 
Remember it has been said "He that lives by 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Let’s not dry up our fountains of right¬ 
eousness in our frenzy to rearm. No weapon 
Is so potent against the evils of communism 
as are Christian standards. Let’s be sure 
these are maintained, lest we in America, 
though blest with victory in armed conflict, 
may find that we have lost something even 
more precious—our ability and desire to 
champion right. 

Surely the words of Abraham Lincoln, writ¬ 
ten in a proclamation of March 20, 1868, are 
even more applicable today than then: 

"We have grown in numbers, wealth, and 
power, as no other nation has ever grown. 
But we have forgotten Ood. We have forgot¬ 
ten the gracious hand which preserved us in 
peace, and multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us; and we have vainly imag¬ 
ined, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, that 
all these blessings were produced by some su¬ 
perior wisdom and virtue of our own. In¬ 
toxicated with unbroken success, we have be¬ 
come too self-sufficient to feel the necessity 
of redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God that made us. It be¬ 
hooves us, then, to humble ourselves before 
the offended power, to confess our national 
sins, and to pray for clemency and forgive¬ 
ness.’* 

Pity the Poor Businessman 

With the imposition of price controls, a 
mere protective dike against the surging tide 
of Inflated currency and easy credit, we can 
expect to see the groceryman, the drygoods 
dealer, the furniture dealer, and other busi¬ 
nessmen putting in a supply of aspirin as 
though to compete with the drug stores. 
But these merchants will not be stocking the 
aspirin for sale, but as a relief from the head¬ 
aches they are now experiencing in trying to 
go along with the price-control program. 

The flrst headache comes with the receipt 
of the voluminous and, often, confusing 
mass of directives, instructions, etc., which 
pour out uninterruptedly from the various 
Office of Price Stabilization offices. These 
require hours of study and cause more hours 
of worry for the groceryman and others, 
hours formerly spent in giving better service 
to customers at the lowest possible prices. 

The next headache comes when the mer¬ 
chant tries to carry out the numerous di¬ 
rectives which often, to him, seem contra¬ 
dictory, useless, or meaningless. He finds in 
marking his goods with both the ceiling 
price permitted by OPS and his own selling 
price, that the latter is almost always by 
far the lower of the two. Why, then, the 
celling price, when competition and the 
grocer’s (or other businessman’s) natural 
American desire to give his customers as 
much in goods and service as possible for the 
lowest possible price have kept and are keep¬ 
ing prices down? But here again go many 


hours of labor that ordinarily would be spent 
In service to customers, care of store, exam¬ 
ination of stocks, etc. 

Then comes a third headache in making 
out reports of this, reports of that, triplicate 
and duplicate reports seemingly without end. 
"When, oh, when, will I get time to take care 
of my business so as to serve the wants of 
my customers?” the exasperated business¬ 
man moans. 

Then the final convulsion, the one which 
Is liable to blow the top right off that busi¬ 
nessman’s noggin, will probably come when 
some politically appointed director, without 
experience in running a grocery or other 
store, comes in and starts telling the be¬ 
wildered manager what to do, what not to 
do. what he has done wrong—and penalties 
which might be imposed—what he has failed 
to do at all, and so on and on and on until 
the groceryman (or other businessman) is 
liable to exclaim: 

"Here, take my store, stock and all, run It 
the way it should be run, and I’ll go out and 
get one of those common laborer Jobs at a 
defense project or somewhere else and reap 
some of those inflated wages without this 
Inflated headache the OPS is imposing on 
mo.” 

Talk about waste of manpower. When a 
nation’s energies, or even a considerable part 
thereof, are primarily used up in following 
directives from bureaucrats, Instead of being 
used for production and service, that nation 
Is on the road to decay. And when increasing 
numbers of men are taken from useful pur¬ 
suits to police and enforce the directives, 
there is another great loss of productive 
power. 

At best controls are but a dike against the 
flood of Inflationary money, credit, feather¬ 
bedding, etc., created or openly permitted 
by the same government which Imposes the 
controls. 

There are several ways of fighting inflation 
and every one calls for sacrifice on the part 
of some portion of or the entire citizenry. 

’The flrst and most important step is for the 
Federal Government to repeal the many in¬ 
flationary laws and practices inaugurated 
during depression days to overcome deflation, 
such as easy credit, abundant currency with¬ 
out solid foundation, hundreds of thousands 
of Federal employees doing nonessentlal work 
or, as was the case of the former Georgia Gov¬ 
ernor, doing no work at all. 

The next move is for States and counties 
and other taxing units to reduce nonessential 
expenditures for luxuries which are nice (for 
some) and to which many are now accus¬ 
tomed but which we cannot afford if we are 
to go all-out in defeating inflation at home 
and the Red menace abroad. Some of these 
luxuries may mean the trimming drastically 
of some unemployment compensation and of 
welfare assistance for persons who are per¬ 
fectly able to work but who gladly accept— 
and in many cases demand—a living sup¬ 
plied by the sweat and toil of their neighbors. 

Another step in defeating Inflation must 
be longer working hours with no Increase 
in pay for millions of laborers. There must 
be no more wage or salary increases, any¬ 
where, without a corresponding increase in 
production or service. 

Another way to fight Inflation will be for 
people to buy more savings bonds and other¬ 
wise put part of their earnings into savings. 
But, until the Federal Government acts to 
show it is sincere in its desire to stop infla¬ 
tion, it’s going to have a mighty hard Job in 
selling savings bonds. People Just don’t want 
to put hard-earned money away in bonds 
which, when they mature, won’t buy half as 
much as the money invested would have 
bought. 

And finally, we must pay as we go for all 
defense and preparedness projects. This will 
mean higher taxes, of course, taut if people 
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feel their taxes are being used wisely and not 
squandered on unnecessary activities and 
Oovemment featherbedding, if they feel sure 
such taxes will help defeat both the Reds and 
inflation, they are not going to kick a great 
deal at tax Increases. 

Yes. to fight inflation calls for the same 
patriotism, the same sacrifices, the same de¬ 
termination that is required to fight a foe in 
Korea or elsewhere. And, as men are 
wounded and even die on that battlefield over 
there, so is the fight on Inflation going to 
hurt some indlviduais and some groups here 
at home. But this Inflation fight must be 
won if freedom is to continue in America. 
Rave we, as a people, enough individual and 
group patriotism and fortitude to win that 
battle? An afUrmative answer to that ques¬ 
tion must come very, very soon or America 
will go over the brink of national disaster. 

One thing sure, controls are not the answer. 


Policy Bated on Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY C.DWORSHAK 

or nuBo 

IN TBE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Sir. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘Tolicy Based on Pear,*' 
which appeared recently in the Idaho 
Statesman, Boise, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

POUCT Baskd on Fsak 

The administration rebuttal to MacArthur, 
on the part of the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, practically guarantees that 
the continued conduct of the Korean war 
will be along lines prevailing at present. 
Main contentions In the administration posi¬ 
tion could be summarised as follows; 

1. China may be defeated, and peace re¬ 
stored, after enough Chinese soldiers have 
been killed In Korea to convince the Peiping 
Government of the futility of further 
conflict. 

2. Carrying the war to the Chinese main¬ 
land would alienate America's allies, and 
perhaps bring Russia into the struggle. 

8. War with Russia would almost certainly 
mean devastation of American cities by 
atomic bombs. 

In addition to these points, the contention 
was made that General MacArthur had de¬ 
stroyed a peace possibility in his battlefield 
overture to the Red commander, and that his 
abrupt dismissal had kept him from making 
farewell statements which would have com¬ 
plicated General Ridgway’s task. 

The latter two items can be dismissed with 
the observation that they have not an iota 
of fact to justify their utterance. The re¬ 
mainder of the administration position can 
be summarized in one sentence: fear that an 
attempt to crush the Chinese Reds and end 
a war of indecision will convince Russia that 
the hour has struck in which to make its 
final, all-out bid for world conquest. 

There is no denying the possibility of such 
an event, but its probability, as ItacArthur 
emphasizes, is clearly another matter. Dic¬ 
tatorships, as Hitler proved, go to war when 
a careful assessment of relative strength con¬ 
vinces them that they have achieved a state 
of final readiness, with a better than 50-'50 
possibility of sudden victory—and with a 
careful attention to the element of planned 
- surprise. No indication exists today that 


Russian strength has either been pushed to 
its total limit of war readiness or that its 
existing supply of military equipment would 
see it through a world war show-down— 
keeping in mind the massive superiority of 
American Industrial production. 

But always the counsel of the men around 
the President is to emphasize and overem¬ 
phasize what Russia could do to this country 
in the event of a war, with little attention 
paid to what it would mean for any country 
to take on the United States in a final strug¬ 
gle for world ascendancy. General MacAr¬ 
thur labeled this attitude ‘'defeatism," and 
it would seem to be an appropriate term. 

A policy based on fear of Russia, rather 
than one based on actions calculated to make 
Russia fear this country, is the factor pres¬ 
ently standing In the way of making Bed 
China rue the day it asked for war. Pusil¬ 
lanimous actions and minimum assistance 
from U. N. allies have contributed to this 
sorry state of affairs, destroying any real hope 
of a truly unified offensive against a common 
foe. and laying the dreadful cost of protracted 
war squarely on the American people. 

How long can the Korean war be allowed 
to continue, while a confused leadership 
hopes that the light of sweet reason will 
dawn upon Mao Tse-tung and the remainder 
of the Chinese puppet prisoners of Russia? 

How long can the steadily increasing costs 
be borne—^in lives and dollars? 

The time is not too far off, it would seem, 
when these questions must either be an¬ 
swered, or the validity of continuing a half¬ 
way and hopeless conflict must be 
questioned. 

The Korean war can easily drag on for 
years (as General Marshall himself admits) 
and in the meantime Russia will grow strong¬ 
er (never using its own troops) while the 
United States Is bled of its strength. The 
net result will be to weaken anti-Communist 
force throughout the world. In Europe and 
elsewhere, for American responsibilities are 
far-flung. 

If no effort is to be made to knock China 
out of the war, in the Interests of husband¬ 
ing strength for the inevitable day of reckon¬ 
ing with Russia, then any further conduct 
of the Korean war appears to be without 
sound objective. Plainly the role which has 
been assigned to China is that of tying the 
United States down in a costly conflict, while 
feverish effort is being readied for Russia’s 
final bid. 

Better the United States should recognize 
that Korea has been a horrible trap, pull its 
army out entirely and fall back on Japan and 
Okinawa, than to keep it forever tied down 
In a stupid conflict in which it has no decent 
allied support and in which no final decision 
is to be sought. 


New Sonreet of Steel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VXRliONT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. AliCCN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record an editorial entitled “New 
Sources of Steel*’ which appeared in the 
Washington Post, of March 10, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

New Sourcxs or Steel 

Sponsors of the St. Lawrence seaway have 
marshaled some convincing arguments be¬ 


fore the House Public Works Committee. 
Among the most impressive is the conten¬ 
tion that the seaway, opening the Great 
Lakes to oceangoing vessels In the Atlantic, 
is needed to make the rich iron-ore beds 
of Quebec and Labrador more available to 
American mills. With the present strong 
indications that this country will be draw¬ 
ing heavily upon these deposits in future 
years, it would not make sense to leave the 
development of the seaway to Canada alone. 
It is the type of project that preeminently 
calls for international cooperation. 

Of course, the United States is not facing 
any critical shortage of iron ore. The Bu¬ 
reau of Mines estimates that only 25 to 30 
percent of the Lake Superior-Mesabl de¬ 
posits of 1,750,000.000 tons have been drilled. 
Other deposits are available in this country. 
In Venezuela, Mexico, and various parts of 
Canada. But in this age of steel a nation 
the size of ours must be forehanded In tap¬ 
ping mineral resources that may be urgently 
needed In the foreseeable future. Our 
standard of living no less than our security 
is dependent upon steel. For these reasons 
alone there are substantial advantages in 
drawing upon the estimated 2,000,000,000 
tons of ore in the Labrador-Quebec ranges 
before our domestic supplies are exhausted. 
The St. Lawrence seaway would also make 
available by easier shipping methods an 
estimated billion tons of iron deposits in 
Newfoundland. 

George M. Humphrey, president of the 
Cleveland company which is now developing 
huge iron-ore deposits in Labrador, called 
the seaway a vital necessity when he ap¬ 
peared before the House committee on Mon¬ 
day. It is natural that he should think so. 
But many others who have nothing directly 
to gain from the new shipping lanes that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would afford have 
come to think in similar terms. And their 
demands upon Congress are supported by 
still others who see widespread advantages 
in the new supplies of power that the project 
would create. 


Beef Roll-Back If Unfair to the Cattlo 
Feeders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITl&D STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, since the 
announced roll-back on beef prices, there 
has been confusion and much misunder¬ 
standing. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a letter addressed by Max E. 
Markley, a cattle feeder, to the editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and published 
in the May 13 issue of that newspaper 
under the heading, “Beef Roll-Back Is 
Unfair to the Cattle Feeders.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bexf Roll-Back Is Unfair to the Cattle 
Feeders 

To the Editor: 

In the controversy over the beef roll-back 
order the administration takes the position 
that the returns to the producer are ade¬ 
quately covered by the parity figures. There 
is some merit in this argument with regard 
to the position of the primary producer of 
beef animal, but parity prices mean little or 
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nothing in determining the profit or loss In 
the later or fattening stages of beef pro¬ 
duction. 

Beef production has quite gOi erally passed 
the stage where one man has the cow herd, 
raises calves, carries them on ur.tll ready 
for grain feeding, and then fattens them be¬ 
fore selling. Now it is usual for one rancher 
to specialize in the production of weanling 
calves, selling them in the fall to another 
specialist who winters these calves on hay 
and then runs them on grass through the 
second summer. When these calves are from 
16 to 18 months old they are shipped to the 
central market and 80 ?d to the Corn Belt 
feeder. Some large feeding operations are 
conducted upon small acreages close to the 
terminal markets with all feeds purchased. 

It is in these latter stages of beef produc¬ 
tion that the parity principle does not apply 
and where the roll-back is creating the grave 
injustice. To demonstrate, the following 
shows a somewhat simplified balance sheet 
of feed-lot operations. 

100 choice 800-pound feeder steers 


at 36 cents_$28,800 

Interest 6 months at 8 percent.... 864 
Trucking, commissions, yardage, 

taxes, etc_- 1, 660 

Corn, 6,000 bushels at $1.40-- 7,000 

Alfalfa hay, 20 tons at $30.— 600 

Linseed oil meal, 18 tons at $60_ 1,280 

Labor and power_ 1,440 


Total costs. 41,634 


With a 1-percent death loss and a 2- 
pound-per-day gain there will be 113,860 
pounds of live weight to sell. To cover all 
costs the feeder must have a price of 36 
cents per pound to break even. At the pre- 
roll-back price of 40 cents per pound his net 
profit would have been but $4,554 for this 
sizable business operation. Under the pres¬ 
ent order his selling price for high-choice 
cattle is reduced to approximately 32 cents 
and this gives him a net loss of over $4,500. 

Without the feeder beef supplies would 
be highly seasonal with an overabundance 
in the fall and early winter and a dearth 
during the balance of the year. The total 
supply would also be very short. The 800- 
pound feeder steer would ideld but 400 
pounds of tough stringy grass beef but after 
6 months full feed in the lot the yield would 
be 700 pounds of top-quality tender meat. 

Max C. Marklet, 

Cattle Feeder, 

St. Patjl. 


The Constitution: Worth Having, Worth 
Defending 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALUCE F. BENNETT 

OF UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a short statement by me, and 
a copy of the oration delivered by Miss 
Kay Jon Mildon, the winner of the 
American Legion Oratorical Contest in 
my State. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement and the oration be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and oration were ordered to be 
pilnted in the Record, as follows: 

Statsmsht bt Senator Bennett 

Not many months ago ths hearings be¬ 
fore the Hou.'^e Un-American Activities Gom- 
mlttee on communism developed that some 


of the graduates of America's most promi¬ 
nent educational' institutlona are allowed to 
receive their degrees without exposing them¬ 
selves to a single course in American history, 
civics, or government. It Is apparent to 
many of us that this real gap in the educa¬ 
tion of some of our so-called educated peo¬ 
ple is one of the reasons the totalitarian 
governments have been able to make Impres¬ 
sions of their philosophies upon persons who 
do not realize the true nature of the heritage 
we Americans have, as a result of the strug¬ 
gle and fighting of our progenitors for our 
Government and its principles. 

I am proud that the schools of my State 
are teaching history and government to the 
pupils. The oration of Miss Kay Jon Mil- 
don, of Weber County High School, Ogden, 
Utah, the winner of the State American 
Legion oratorical contest in my State of 
Utah, indicates that she has been taught 
the real value of our heritage and the impor¬ 
tance of our preserving it. I am having the 
oration printed in the Record so the Senate 
will know the views of this high-school girl 
on the Constitution, and will know what 
the schools of my State are teaching the 
youth. 

The Constitution; Worth Having, Worth 
Defending 

(Oration by Miss Kay Jon Mlldon) 

Man’s destiny is progress. Across the cen¬ 
turies each thrust back has been canceled 
by a longer surge forward. The American 
Constitution crowned the best of all the ages 
which preceded It. It was the freedom of 
Greece and Rome, the Magna Carta, the de¬ 
fense of reason, the search for truth. It was 
the accumulated declaration of all human 
dignity. 

“We, the people of the United States”— 
with these revolutionary words the writers 
of the Constitution introduced an instru¬ 
ment of government launching the greatest 
adventure In human liberty ever known to 
man. “We, the people"—our Government In 
our hands. Here Is the true revolution of 
world history. 

The Constitution Is a design for Independ¬ 
ent men. It inspires critical thinking with¬ 
out conformity to any mind or time and lays 
aside all remorseless limits of Inheritance. 
It dignifies the human spirit and says, “With 
what you are build your future." William 
Morton challenges pain and human sufTerlng 
Is eased; Cyrus Field believes the immensity 
of an ocean Is not too wide for words and 
the Atlantic cable Is laid; Benjamin Franklin 
makes service and wisdom and humor Ameri¬ 
can trade-marks; Henry Ford gives distance 
a smaller meaning. 

Poet and explorer, Inventor, laborer, states¬ 
man, and architect—here la a legion of free 
men, each building America In the way he 
finds best, savoring the magic of the land, 
pushing back frontiers, justifying a way of 
life endorsed by the signers of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

And a people worked and dreamed. The 
thing that was they made better. That 
which was not they created. The sun shone 
on an empire rising from a people's total 
genius. The burdens were lifted from men 
and animals to engines and machines. No 
unsolved problem went unchallenged. New 
power and skill brought higher productivity. 
They call it American know-how. Its other 
name is freedom. 

From a compact of a people with them¬ 
selves has evolved a state spanning a con¬ 
tinent. whose wounds of civil war healed in 
Insoluble oneness of spirit and purpose. 
There has grown up a mutuality of pride 
that this sovereign people could achieve so 
well. 

For we are not a unique people except as 
our opportunities and heritage make us 
unique. We are the Slav and the Greek, 
the Norwegian and the Dane; we are the 
Welchman from the coal mine and the peas¬ 


ant from the field; we are the refugee from 
tyranny; we are the outcast and the ad¬ 
venturer, but we are freedom too—the prod¬ 
uct of the circumstances which gave us the 
power of decision. 

We are nurtured where the first Instinc¬ 
tive reaction is one of trust, for the protec¬ 
tion of the constitution is constant. We 
can attend to our civic duties and then go 
about our affairs satisfied that our security 
is not hourly menaced. 

Insecurity and fear are well known In 
America, but it Isn't the pervasive fear of 
the informer, or the fear of guilt by supposi¬ 
tion; it Isn't the late knock at the door strik¬ 
ing the heart cold. Our fears are tangible 
and capable of alternatives. They are tem¬ 
pered with the knowledge that extreme cases 
will be Justly served. 

Today with ours the strongest state left on 
the side of Christian civilization, we are 
confronted with the question, “Is the Con¬ 
stitution worth having, worth defending?” 
The freedom or slavery of mankind for hun¬ 
dreds of years may rest with our answer. 
Our time is now. 

What are we going to do with our time? 
One man said, “I give you peace in our 
time." But men of good will declared peace 
was not enough. Another grasped for pow¬ 
er. It was not enough. What Is enough? 
How shall we acquit ourselves before the 
tribunal of the future? The noble objec¬ 
tives stated In the preamble of the Consti¬ 
tution have survived a turbulent century lit¬ 
tered with the wrecks of governments and 
constitutions. Those whose footsteps pre¬ 
ceded ours across the vast unknown of his¬ 
tory have not faltered. They kept faith 
with destiny. 

Let us ask ourselves what duties and ob¬ 
ligations are ours and accept them with the 
same readiness that we do our privileges. 

We have the duty, civic and moral, of so¬ 
cial responsibility. Our time is now. 

Our first civic duty Is political Insight. 
Knowing the fundamental concepts of our 
democracy Is the surest avenue to Its secu¬ 
rity. We shall not build It wide enough with 
ignorance. It has been the recurrent 
tragedy of history that men who had 
achieved a measure of freedom have let It 
slip from their grasp. Justice and liberty 
do not automatically reproduce themselves. 
They are born again and again from the 
vigilance of the people. It must be a re¬ 
alistic vigilance which considers both our 
limitations and potentialities. We arc In 
need of competence in the basic operation 
of self-government. 

Our second civic duty Is action. We must 
vote according to our most considered con¬ 
viction. We shall follow the performance 
of those whom we entrust with our Govern¬ 
ment and reinstate only those who are faith¬ 
ful to that trust. 

It Is our third civic duty to pay our taxes 
honestly. They secure for us blessings which 
no amount of money can safeguard else¬ 
where In the world. What price freedom to 
speak, to read, to hear, and choose? What 
would you bid for a fair trial, the right of 
habeas corpus, and property? For how much 
would you sell your right to vote? What 
price freedom to worship? What price free¬ 
dom? The privileges and security we enjoy 
should be paid for by us who possess them. 

And there are other civic duties we must 
assume. We shall give our laws and respect 
of observance; we shall serve on Juries as 
called and be willing witnesses In court as 
the occasion arises; we shall act to seek 
out those who wrap themselves In the pro¬ 
tective cover of the Constitution they con¬ 
spire to destroy; we shall promote the set¬ 
tlement of disputes by peaceful means which 
unites our strength or the common welfare. 

Exploding in headlines across o\ir dally 
newspapers is the news which Is no longer 
news—that democracy is in dang$r. The 
nations sit like competitors at a game board. 
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wary at every move, jostling for advantages, 
real or imaginary. What will happen to the 
Constitution? The answer will have to 
come from the actions of common men. 

Our social responsibility includes moral 
duties based on the Christian ethic. The 
Christian ethic is the tap root of our na¬ 
tional greatness. From it our moral code 
derives its vitality, tiet us not assume that 
we can defend our Constitution without a 
deep and abiding faith in Qod, and the ful¬ 
fillment of our duties in accordance to that 
faith. 

We need to think not alone in terms of 
our rights but a^so of the rights of others: 
not always in terms of what*s in it for me. 
but what can I put in it for him. It is a 
practical principle which means further 
that we will insist upon jiistice and equality 
lor others. The loss of a single right can 
weaken or destroy democracy. We shall 
corrupt no man to gain a privilege and refuse 
corruption to ourselves. We should be as 
eager to be worthy of success as we are to 
be successful. We should keep our spiritual 
and intellectual forces abreast of our ma¬ 
terial gains. Otherwise the very means we 
\ise lor self-defense may be self-defeating. 
The fulfilling of our best possibilities will not 
be too much. Our time is now. 

It is our duty to direct the immense pro¬ 
ductive energies of America toward the end 
of poverty and want and the causes of war. 
We must keep the power of world decisions 
in the hands of those who love Justice and 
right. Otherwise we may have no Constitu¬ 
tion to defend. Our destiny of greatness is 
ours only by performance. 

There are many called upon to defend the 
Constitution in ways more heroic than words. 
In places of Oovernment upholding their 
highest convictions unswerved and un¬ 
bought. Upon the battlefield there Is a price 
for freedom. In our lives so little altered by 
the rumble of distant guns it is easy to for¬ 
get. We must be fortified with our cause. 
America was built by a people unafraid of 
the future. It shall be upheld by a people 
who are unafraid, a people fulfilling their 
civic and moral responsibilities. 

Turning from the last momentous struggle 
to preserve our freedom we took stock of the 
nJracle of accomplishment, and the price 
which had been paid. From the peaceful 
American soil had sprung the giant machines 
of war, and the valiant hands to use them. 
Together they went out to explain a free 
man’s love of freedom and his determination 
to keep it. It came at a price. But there 
are better ways to measure lives than by their 
years. These had been spent for the bright 
coin of freedom. 

We are the children of a way of life made 
possible by the Constitution. The present 
effort may have to speak even more elo- 
q.’ently than the last to preserve our civil 
liberties. Our time is now. 

Is the Constitution worth having, worth 
defending? There is only one answer—given 
1.1 sober dedication. 

Tes, America. 

Amerkan Le|[ion Propotet a Strong, 
Sound, and Thoroufbly Amerkan For¬ 
eign Polky 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WXSCOMBIW 

IN THE HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the national executive commit¬ 


tee of the American Legion at its spring 
meeting in Indianapolis has adopted a 
fighting program against communism. 
If by some happy miracle the main 
IXilnts of this program would suddenly 
be adopted by our Government, It would 
be like a blast of fresh air across the 
Nation inspiring new life In our decay¬ 
ing foreign policy. 

True to its tradition, the Legion 
plainly recognizes America's foes. The 
Legion is not fooled by the propaganda 
of the Communists. It is well aware of 
the fact that America is in a fight to 
the finish with communism and that 
wc can afford no compromise with it. 

If the Legion program for America 
were adopted in the main we would be 
through forever with coddling Commu¬ 
nists at home and appeasing them 
abroad. Childish notions that the Com¬ 
munists may diop their aggressive ideas 
play no part in shaping this program 
which maps a path for America's sur¬ 
vival. 

I include herewith a news item which 
appeared in the May 10, 1051. issue of 
the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes, which article sets forth the high 
lights of the foreign relations resolution 
adopted by the national executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Legion: 

National Executxvk Committee or Legion 
Seeks To Besak Reds—Mat Msstinq 
Adopts Agobessivs Program Against Com¬ 
munism AT Home and AsBOAxy—B acks 
Cocke in MacArthub Controvebst—Would 
Challenge Kremlin With Force—^Wants 
A cHESON Fired 

The national executive oommittee of the 
American liegion got tough May 2-4 at In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind., when, at its spring meeting, 
it molded an aggressive program to "break 
the hammer and blunt the sickle" of com¬ 
munism both St home and abroad. 

The first action of the committee backed 
completely by resolution the attitude and 
policy voiced courageously by National Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke, Jr., of Dawson, Qa.. when 
he came out publicly for the removal of re¬ 
strictions on military operations in the Ko¬ 
rean war. Cocke recenUy completed an un¬ 
precedented world tour, during which he vis¬ 
ited 32 countries and traveled 32,000 miles In 
37 days. During that period he had con¬ 
versed with Oen. Douglas MacArthur in 
Tokyo. He went to Korea for first-hand 
battle-line information, spent time with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa, 
and covered pretty thoroughly the European 
theaters of possible world war III action. 
The Legion supported its national com¬ 
mander when it reaffirmed policies earlier 
adopted by the organization seeking the use 
of Cbiang's troops in the Korean war, call¬ 
ing for the bombing of strategic areas in 
Manchuria, for the blockading of Red Chi¬ 
nese ports, and demanding a defense of 
Formosa. 

The committee, with a few minor changes, 
went on record in a 36-polnt resolution in 
support of the report of the foreign rela¬ 
tions commission, headed by Donald R. Wil¬ 
son, of West Virginia. This long resolution 
also In large measure reaffirmed Legion policy 
which seeks to gird this country for a possi¬ 
ble global war with communism. 

It not only called once more for the ouster 
of Dean Acheson as Secretary of State, but it 
also pulled no punches in condemning Great 
Britain for nrafllcklng with the enemy” by 
carrying on trade with Red China. 

Tlie committee adopted a series of resolu¬ 
tions presented by Its Americanism commis¬ 
sion. through A. Luke Crispe. of Vermont, 
seeking a "get tough" policy with Beds at 
home. It reiterated by resolution further 


demands of the Legion, through Its security 
commission headed by Bruce P. Henderson, 
of Ohio. In all, some 14 commissions and a 
half doaen committees made strong reports 
on international and national affairs and 
dealt with internal organisation matters. 
roBEiGN relations demands 

High lights of the Foreign Relations reso¬ 
lution included; 

1. Branding of the Soviet Union and her 
saUllites as having embarked upon a course 
of conduct calculated to enslave the world, 
characterized by duplicity, savagery, immo¬ 
rality and lawlesness, and condemning their 
irternatlonal banditry. 

2. Reaffirmation of faith in the ultimate 
victory of the principles and Ideals of the 
United Nations and rcdedication to the effort 
to strengthen this international organiza¬ 
tion. 

3. Reiteration of opposition to United 
States participation in any form of world 
federation. 

4. We must continue to aid those nations 
of Western Europe and others throughout 
the world which have joined with us In the 
global struggle to destroy the forces of Com¬ 
munist aggression. But we say the time for 
give-r.way programs has ended. The San¬ 
ta Claus attitude of our State Department 
has not won us fighting friends but has only 
Increased the cries from all over the world 
for more and more of the American taxpay¬ 
ers’ dollar. 

6 . Limiting, reducing, and discontinuing 
as soon as possible Marshall plan aid so that 
the drain on the United States Treasury will 
be stopped and limiting point 4 aid to 
offering American technical know-how. 

6 . We see a growing tendency on the part 

of the State Department to become an oper¬ 
ating department rather than a policy-mak¬ 
ing agency. Instead of giving away the sub¬ 
stance of America in a very unrealistic way, 
we suggest that the State Department con¬ 
centrate on the major task of formulating 
American plans to combat the very real 
threats to our security throughout the W(Mrld. 
• • • We don’t have that kind of leader¬ 

ship In ou* State Department today. To 
get the leadership required, we must re¬ 
move the present corps of leaders whose 
every action has reflected incompetency, 
indecision, and defeatism. They must be 
replaced by a corps of reallsts^men of high 
purpose and courage—who are not afraid, 
who have undcvlatlng confidence in Ameri¬ 
can power and ingenuity and who will by 
meriting our respect, face the future with 
resolution and faith. 

7. continued strengthening of the mili¬ 
tary and political effectiveness of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organlRation and the inclu¬ 
sion of Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

8 . Strengthening of Western Germany eco¬ 
nomically. politically, and militarily. 

9. TreatL^ Communist China in every 
sense a': an aggressor. 

10. Opposition to recognition of Red China 
by the United States and sigainst seating Red 
China in the United Nations. 

SCORES TBAmC WITH ENEMY 

11. Calling on Congress and the U. N. to 
take the necessary steps, including the im¬ 
position of a blockade, to stop trading In war 
materials with Communist countries. 

12. Bombing of Communist bases, concen¬ 
tration of troops, supplies, and equipment In 
China or wherever they may be found to 
prevent their being used by the forces of 
aggression to forestall and make more costly 
the successful prosecution of the present 
conflict in Korea. 

13. Continue defense of Formosa. 

14. Remove all restrictions against the use 
of Chinese Nationalists In fight against Com¬ 
munist aggressors. 

15. Speedy conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan. 
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le. Aid to the fullest extent to the FhUlp* 
pine Government. 

17. Creation of a regional defense pact by 
the free nations of the far Pacific and south¬ 
eastern Asia. 

18. We are practlcularly concerned with 
the precarious geographical location and the 
strategic and economic Importance of Iran 
and we urge that any attempt by outside In¬ 
fluences to take over control of that country 
be vigorously opposed by the United Nations. 

19. Providing grain for India only in ex¬ 
change for the strategic materials which we 
need and which they can provide to us. 

20. Revitalizing of the Voice of America 
program and transferring it from the Depart¬ 
ment of State to an Independent admin¬ 
istrative and operating agency. 

21. Development of guerrilla forces in 
Communist countries to carry on a campaign 
of sabotage such as Russia Is carrying on 
against other nations of the world. 

AMSRICANXSM PROPOSALS 

Resolutions of the Americanism chairman 
Included: 

1. Swift and adequate retaliation against 
Czechoslovakia for the imprisonment of As¬ 
sociated Press Correspondent William N. 
Oatls to end the persecution of American 
citizens by Communist governments. 

2. Immediate arrest and establishment of 
detention camps for 14,000 highly skilled 
saboteurs now under surveillance and await¬ 
ing only the Communist order to unloose 
violence and destruction. 

3. Denial of ball for persons found guilty 
of subversive acts, pending their appeal. 

4. Disbarment of Communist lawyers. 

5. Denial of the use of the mails to sub¬ 
versive groups. 

6 . Full-scale probes by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities of the extent 
of subversive infiltrations in defense indus¬ 
tries, communications, transportation. Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, the field of entertainment 
and other sensitive branches of the country's 
nerve system. 

7. Setting forth a five-point sincerity test 
for recanting Communist and Communist 
front supporters. 


1951 Merchandising and Management 
Conference 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on Monday, May 14, our colleague the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] delivered a line address be¬ 
fore the 1951 merchandising and man¬ 
agement conference held under the 
auspices of the University of Maryland. 
Through long experience in his present 
post as chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the junior Senator 
from Alabama is well qualified to discuss 
the problems facing the 2,000,000 re¬ 
tailers who constitute so large a segment 
of our economy. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that his address be printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am especially pleased to be 
with you this evening and to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in the University of 


Maryland’s merchandising and management 
conference. One reason is that I believe In 
times of economic stress the problems of the 
distributive services do not in general receive 
the attention they deserve. 

In any industrial mobilization program, 
with its heavy emphasis on production, there 
is perhaps a natural tendency for manu¬ 
facturing to be in the limelight. It is re¬ 
grettable that there is not a more general 
awareness of the problems and difficulties 
encountered by retailers. That is why such 
conferences as this which stimulate discus¬ 
sion and thinking about retailing in a de¬ 
fense effort serve such a useful purpose. 

Another reason why I welcomed this occa¬ 
sion to talk with you is because, as chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business. I have a deep and active Interest 
in the problems and welfare of retail estab¬ 
lishments, the majority of which, as you 
know, are considered small business. 

No one will fall to agree. I am sure, that 
our almost 2.000,000 retail outlets form, in 
large part, the economic backbone of every 
American community. Our tremendous na¬ 
tional talent for production has its fruition 
when an article of merchandise crosses a 
store counter into the hands of a consumer. 

There can be no doubt that the key factor 
in oiu* ability to sustain a major and ex¬ 
tended defense effort Is the continued expan¬ 
sion of our entire economy. This means 
that we must not overlook a single workable 
method of maintaining a balance between 
our military production and the continuance, 
at as high a rate as circumstances allow, of 
goods and services for our civilian needs. 
Achieving that state of balance Is one of the 
most difficult problems confronting the Con¬ 
gress and the executive branch today. 

Those officials charged with the manage¬ 
ment of our mobilization program are try¬ 
ing—and rightly so, I believe—to achieve 
a rate of armament production which will 
make us as strong as we need to be mili¬ 
tarily, while at the same time they are at¬ 
tempting to minimize the disruptions In our 
civilian markets. It is really a problem of 
scheduling. We are trying to avoid a rising 
curve of military production which would 
be straight up for the next year or two. 
If we did that and overloaded ourselves 
with munitions, and if by then there was 
no outbreak of a general war, our economy 
would certainly be strained by the abrupt 
cessation of military purchases. 

Currently, we are spending some $6,000,- 
000,000 a month on military goods. About 
8 percent of our productive capacity is chan¬ 
neled Into defense production. This rate Is 
expected to Increase until, in 1963, about 20 
percent of our industrial effort will be on 
a war footing. It’s my sincere hope that we 
shall be able to achieve this goal without 
the economic dislocations which raised such 
havoc with small-business establishments 
during the early years of World War II. 

Then, as you will easily remember, many 
small enterprises become home-front casual¬ 
ties. In 1941, total retail establishments 
numbered 1,590.000. A year later there were 
but 1,433.700. In 1943, a further decrease 
brought the figure down to 1,324,700. In 
other words, 18 percent—almost one out of 
five—of our retailers closed their doors be¬ 
tween 1941 and 1943. 

The situation now, of course, is nowhere 
as grave as it was during the dark early days 
of the last war. Let us not on that account, 
however, become complacent. We must 
guard carefully against that. For I need 
not tell you that we are living from day to 
day with the possibility that the Kremlin 
may decide at any time to set the civilized 
world aflame. 

One of the prices which as individuals and 
as businessmen we must pay to make our 
country strong is a greater participation by 
Government in the affairs of business. In 
a word, controls. 


Regimentation, as such, is repugnant to 
all of us. We are now as a Nation, in fact, 
fighting a war against an enemy who would 
fetter the bodies and minds of free men. 
There is probably no one here this evening 
who does not realize that our very existence 
depends on our ability so to manage our 
economy that it will be able to withstand 
the tremendous pressure we are placing on it. 

It was Stalin’s predecessor, Lenin, who 
said: “The easiest way to conquer a country 
is to debauch its currency.” That is fright¬ 
ening truth. The valor of our fighting men 
will be nullified If we at home permit infla¬ 
tion to sap the strength from our economy. 
To get out of the shadow of printing-press 
money we have had to impose price, wage, 
rent, and credit controls. 

Only last week the President stated that 
there is, a better chance during the next 2 
years of our controls having to be made 
tighter Instead of their easing off. It looks 
as though we are going to have to learn to 
live in a partially controlled economy. I 
think the best way to do that Is to increase 
our awareness of the objectives of those 
who have been given the very heavy responsi¬ 
bility of guiding our national economy In the 
troubled days ahead. Most reasonable men, 
I feel confident, will be willing to trade, on 
a temporary basis, a few of their time- 
honored ways of doing business In order to 
help preserve our national heritage of free¬ 
dom. 

I realize that the pricing regulations of 
the Office of Price Stabilization have been 
a burden to many businessmen. They bear, 
of course, most heavily on the small retail¬ 
ers, such ns hard ware-store owners, who 
must establish prices on hundreds of small 
items. Admittedly the reporting require¬ 
ments will at first be troublesome. There 
are bound to be inconveniences, even pos¬ 
sibly some inequltables. In the early stages 
of any program of national scope. Efforts 
will be made to correct them, I am sure. 
And I can assure you that the staff of the 
Senate Small Business Committee Is con¬ 
stantly In touch with the regulatory agen¬ 
cies 111 an effort to represent the interests 
of the smaller members of our business 
community. 

Because of my Interest In the problems of 
small retailers, I had recently brought to 
my attention a suggestion which certainly 
seems worth exploring. The idea. In brief, 
is that all retail stores with an annual sales 
volume of less than $50,000 could be ex¬ 
empted from all pricing regulations. The 
points made by the advocates of this plan 
contend that the smaller stores are over¬ 
burdened with the task of complying with 
the complicated pricing regulations, espe¬ 
cially the time and manpower involved In 
preparing the pricing charts under celling 
price regulation 7. It Is further contended 
that OPS will have to have a tremendous 
enforcement staff to check on the approxi¬ 
mately 987,000 retail establishments which 
fall within the group of those doing less 
than $50,000 business. 

Those who favor this small-business ex¬ 
emption feel that the price competition af¬ 
forded by the larger stores which would be 
under regulation would force the smaller 
store owners to keep their prices In line 
with the ceilings. As I have said, the pro¬ 
posal is Interesting and certainly one which 
our Small Business Committee will look Into 
carefully. It does occur to me. however, 
that there must be many communities In 
this vast country of ours In which there 
are no stores with sales much over $50,000 
a year, and these small towns and villages 
would then, in a price sense, not be In a 
competitive area. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that, 
when It comes to combating inflation, we 
must move on a level which is above the 
narrow interests of any particular groups. 
One of the most Insidious aspects of in¬ 
flation Is that it gives many persons a false 
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•eDM of weU-belQg. Tbls l6 psychological 
sabotage in Its least detectlble and therefore 
most dangerous form. Wages, income, and 
profits are high. Everybody likes that. Per¬ 
sonal income in March was at the record 
high annual rate of $242,000,000,000. De¬ 
spite the wage stabilization order of last Jan¬ 
uary, wages rose for the thirteenth consecu¬ 
tive month. 

It is estimated that since March of 1050, 
the total wages paid by private Industry 
climbed 18 percent. Corporate profits, of 
course, have more than kept pace with wages, 
to say nothing of the cost of living Index. 

It is not to be wondered then, that some 
harsh economic realities tend to be glossed 
over by those Who are unmindful of the 
danger Inherent in a runaway t 3 rpe of In¬ 
flation. For Instance, the tax bill passed 
by the Congress last October was designed 
to raise the Government’s revenue by about 
$4,500,000,000. Since then, spiraling price 
Increases, totaling some $8,000,000,000. have 
wiped out that gain. 

Or to state it another way, rising prices 
have chewed up $2,000,000,000 out of every 
$10.000J>00.000 that has been appropriated 
for the mobilisation program. Am retailers, 
ae consumers, and certainly as taxpayers you 
should have a very direct Interest In your 
Government’s efforts to curtail all unneces¬ 
sary expenditures in connection with our de¬ 
fense activities. We could afford to buy a 
great many long-range bombers with the 
money we have let run down the drainpipe 
of inflation. 

You in the retail trade will probabiy agree 
that our wage and price controls have al¬ 
ready had a breaking effect on ‘’scarce” buy¬ 
ing. I am told that since the first of the 
year, consumer buying bas resumed a more 
normal pattern. Present heavy Inventories 
have produced price reductions in many 
lines. 

On the subject of pricing regulations and 
of retail Inventories. 1 recently received an 
IrteresUng letter from a department-store 
owner In my own State, which said. In part: 

”I don’t think you are going to have to 
worry much longer about price ceilings be¬ 
cause the consumer market Is glutted with 
merchandise. Somebody woefully under¬ 
estimates the ability of Industry In this 
country to produce. Unless something is 
done, my opinion Is that by 1952 It will re¬ 
quire the most phenomenal selling effort in 
history to move the merchandise produced 
In the factories of the United States.” 

I do not believe, however, that we con look 
for a continuation of the present Inventory 
picture. As opr mobilization program gains 
speed in the months ahead, we can almost 
certainly expect spot shortages In some 
classes of consumer goods. The military Is 
going to take bigger and bigger bites out of 
the available supply of materials. It now 
appears that by July more than half of our 
steel production will be earmarked for de¬ 
fense and defense-supporting programs. 
That means that unless we place some cwbs 
on consumer purchasing power, more and 
more dollars will be competing for less and 
less goods. That is also why our real battle 
with inflationary forces Is yet to come. 

The Congress has started to frame new 
tax legislation which Is expected to raise 
revenue estimated to be In the neighborhood 
of $7,000,000,000. Taxes, of courae, are al¬ 
ways painful. But I do not believe that 
any tax program in the history of our 
Nation can have a more salutary effect than 
those which we must raise to finance our 
present defense effort. 

Current taxes provide us with two direct 
benefits. They help us. in the first plsce, 
to keep our rearmament program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The desirability of this, 
the absolute necessity, in fact, needs no ex¬ 
planation. If we do not foot our defense bill 
as It falls due, we shall certainly have to pay 


a higher price for it in terms of skyrocketing 
living costs and higher defense costs. 

aeoond l y, 1 think we all by now realize 
that price and credit controls cannot by 
themselves effectively clamp a ceiling on 
prices. The amount of spending money in 
corporate and consumer hands must also be 
curbed if we are to avoid the disastrous 
effects of a vrldespread buying spree. 

If present deliberations on the subject 
prevail, we as individuals will have our tax 
rate increased by three percentage points in 
each bracket. 'That will jarovlde the Gov¬ 
ernment with slightly less than $3,000,000.- 
000. In addition, levies will be made on 
your companies to raise between two and 
three billion. 

In the field of taxation I and my col¬ 
leagues on the Senate Small Business Com¬ 
mittee have tried to protect the Interests of 
s m all independent enterprises. I think our 
efforts have met with some success. Under 
the original excess-profits tax. as you will 
recall, no minimum credit was provided. 
Now, any company or store earning less than 
$25D00 does not have to pay an excess- 
profits tax. In addition, new companies, 
started since the beginning of 1046. are en¬ 
titled to a credit equal to their entire Indus¬ 
try’s average rate of return on assets during 
the base period. 

The exemption for the smaller retailers be¬ 
comes quite significant wben you atop to 
realize that about 66 percent of all retail 
estab lis h ment s have annual sales under 
$60,000. 

No dlscussicm of retailing and our defense 
effort can be complete, I am well aware, 
without commenting on regulation W. I 
can recall that last September. Just before 
this curb on credit was instituted, many 
businessmen, and especially small retailers, 
felt that they sere going to be badly hurt. I 
think there was a sense of relief when it be¬ 
came clear that our own installment-credit 
regulations turned out to be much less 
stringent than those In Canada, which re¬ 
quire 60 percent cash down with only 12 
months in which to pay the balance. 

We all know that a great part of consumer 
and business spending since 1950 had been, 
so to speak, on the cuff. From the end of 
June 1950, through March, bank loans in¬ 
creased by more than $12,000,000,000. This 
splurge in credit was almost as much as had 
taken place In the entire years of 1947 and 
1948. There seemed to be a mass Impulse for 
the buying public to dip into savings for 
current expenditures. From June through 
March of this year redemptions of savings 
bonds exceeded bond purchases by over a 
billion dollars. Savings accounts themselves 
shrank by three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Regulation W then was a necessary hold- 
the-Une action until such times as we could 
throw our price celling mechanism into gear. 
The antl-lnflationary effect is seen In the 
reduction between December I960 and March 
of this year of $364,000,000 in installment 
credits. 

Softening markets in some consumer dur¬ 
able Items have created demands for the 
relaxation of regulation W. The television 
Industry, for instance, has requested the 
Federal Beserve Board to ease the credit 
terms on television-set sales. The indus¬ 
try would like to see dealers permitted to 
accept old sets to count as trade-ins as part 
of the down payment or, better yet, a re¬ 
duction in the down payment from 26 to 15 
percent. 

At present the Reserve Board is disin¬ 
clined to tamper with the present terms of 
the regulation, on the grounds. I am In¬ 
formed, that a firm case has not been made 
that the credit restrictions alone are re¬ 
sponsible for the slacking TV sales. 

1 do not believe that anyone will dis¬ 
agree that regiilatlon W’s bark turned out 
to be much worse than Its bite. The dollar 
sales volume of department stores, for In¬ 
stance, are substantially ahead of last year’s 


figures, with consumer durable and semi- 
durable goods seeming to have had the great¬ 
est appeal to the buying public. In the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia for March, the sales Index 
of department stores stands at 249 as op¬ 
posed to 234 for March a year ago. 

On a Nation-wide basis, department-store 
sales for the week ending May 5 rose 8 per¬ 
cent above the figure tor the same period 
of 1950. Specialty stores recorded only half 
that gain. 

From what we know about the effects of 
restricting Installment-credit buying, I do 
not tblnk we can reasonably take a harsh 
view toward regulation W. In fact, I should 
not be surprised If there are not some small 
retailers who have actually benefltted from 
it, at least to the extent that it has placed 
all sellers on an equal basis. The lower 
down payment with longer balance periods 
by which heavily capitalized firms were able 
to entice customers possibly worked to the 
disadvantage of smaller firms which could 
not wait so long for their money on a sale. 

I am not at all sure that some action 
should not also be taken to restrict charge 
accounts, which can easily be viewed as the 
installment buying of the relatively well-to- 
do. In this connection It would perhaps 
be pertinent to cite another phase of the 
problem which was brought to my attention 
recently in a letter from a small appliance 
dealer In Mississippi. 

The letter reads In part: ‘”rhe Federal Re¬ 
serve Board is basing their decision on fac¬ 
tory sales figures, which represent buying 
by large well-financed outlets for stockpil¬ 
ing purposes. The large well-financed outlet 
Is also selling the appliances on a 30- or 60- 
day charge account, knowing full well that 
the customer cannot pay this In that time. 
’The customer will then go to a bank on 
credit company to pay the debt in full, and 
then pay for the appliance without making 
any down payment at all. A large outlet Is 
also able to put a specific article In the 
lay-nway-plan, which we cannot do.” 

It seems to me that retailers will directly 
benefit from the general manufacturers’ 
order, recently issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization, to establish new and more 
realistic celling prices for some 75,000 In¬ 
dustrial firms. ’This order obliges manu¬ 
facturers to roll back those prices which 
have risen excessively since Korea. We know 
that price increases have been more on the 
producer and wholesale level than at retail. 
For example, the retail price of woolen 
blankets has increased approximately 25 per¬ 
cent. Raw wool, however, is almost 100 
percent more than It was last June. CJon- 
sumer resistance has made it impossible for 
stores to match the Increase at the producer 
level. One result Is that some stores are 
replacing wool blanket Inventory with less 
expensive, but more salable, synthetic 
blankets. 

I would like to give you my assurance 
that the Congress, and especially the Senate 
Small Business Committee. Intends to make 
the burden of our mobilization program fall 
as lightly as possible on the smaller busi¬ 
ness units, whether they be factories, whole¬ 
salers, retailers, or operators of service-type 
establishments. 

I think that you may accept as a token 
of this intent the fact that the Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee, the chairmanship of which 
1 consider a high privilege. Is the first perma¬ 
nent committee created by the Senate to 
maintain a watchful guard over the Interests 
of our smaller Independent businesses. 

In addition, the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, which provides the legislative frame¬ 
work for our war effort, clearly states that 
It Is the policy of Congress to encourage 
small businesses to make the maximum con- 
tarlbution toward our defense program. It 
also contains such safeguards as providing 
that small business shall have representa¬ 
tion on all business advisory committees, 
and that special efforts shall be made for 
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the expeditions handling of all requests, ap¬ 
plications. or appeals from hardships and 
regulations by small concerns. 

The act, moreover, directs the Attorney 
General and the Federal Trade Commission 
to study any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, strengthen monop¬ 
olies, or in any way injure small business 
by promoting undue concentration of eco¬ 
nomic power. 

Even so. I am not personally satisfied that 
we have succeeded in setting up adequate 
safeguards for smaller firms. In order, 
therefore, to make as certain as possible 
that small concerns are given a square deal. 
I have reintroduced In the Senate a bill 
now ^nown as the Small Business Defense 
Plants Act of 1961. 

Briefly, the bill provides for the establish, 
ment of an independent agency with the 
authority to make loans to small businesses 
and to provide many other general services 
required by smaller companies which must 
meet the keen competition of big business. 

Meanwhile, our Senate committee Is try¬ 
ing to fill the gap. For we realize that 
there are many disadvantages, many in¬ 
stabilities Inherent in smallness. These 
are accentuated In times of economic stress. 
Our Job is to see to it that the rules of fair 
play are observed. As the momentum of our 
war effort mounts, business dislocations will 
create continuous problems for all business¬ 
men. 

Some concerns dealing In nonessential 
lines will undoubtedly suffer hardships. 
There will be consumer shortages. Do not 
lose sight of the fact that we must share 
many of our basic materials with our friends 
throughout the world who share with us a 
dread of communistic aggression. We know 
that we are going to have to shoulder a 
much heavier tax burden. And business is 
going to be called upon to operate with 
many restrictions until the present emer¬ 
gency is past. 

These are facts which we shall have to face 
and live with for an undetermined number 
of years. It will require sacrlhces and much 
self-discipline. For we are in this struggle 
for better or for worse. We cannot hope for 
victory in this struggle for freedom If very 
many of us fall to accept our full respon¬ 
sibility as citizens and. most Importantly, 
as businessmen. 

You. as representatives of retailing, have 
a vital role to play from now on out. To 
a considerable extent our civilian economy 
is in your hands. Our standard of living, 
our entire American way of life is symbol¬ 
ized by the goods and services you provide. 
I know they are in good hands. 

Need for Full and Careful Study of 
Various Sendees to the Blmd 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» May 17, 1951 

Mr. BOQOS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I wish to direct attention to the fact 
that I have Introduced H. R. 4079. a bill 
to establish a Temporary National Advi¬ 
sory Committee for the Blind. 

At the present time the various Federal 
programs for services to the blind are 
being handled by nearly a dozen bureaus 
and agencies. You can readily visualize 
the confusion that has developed in the 
mind of the average blind person seeking 


guidance and assistance when that per¬ 
son makes an Inquiry for help from the 
Federal Qovemment and does not direct 
the Inquiry specifically to one of the im¬ 
mediate agencies concerned. Days and 
weeks pass sometimes before a letter 
finally reaches the correct ofiBice for at¬ 
tention. When we realize that Govern¬ 
ment expenditures for services to the 
blind amount to approximately $80.- 
000,000 annually and that many other 
agencies. Including private agencies, ex¬ 
pend approximately $60,000,000 annually 
in this Important and worth-while ef¬ 
fort. it is readily apparent that careful 
planning and coordination are essential 
to accomplish the maximum benefits 
and services Intended. 

The problems arising from blindness 
constitute a major social and economic 
problem in our country. I am told that 
approximately 30,000 people are going 
blind in our land every year. We must, 
therefore, make every effort to plan and 
coordinate all activities in order to ac¬ 
complish the maximum benefits and 
services in meeting this most important 
problem. 

The recent expansion in welfare work 
supported by taxation frequently raises 
questions regarding the relationship be¬ 
tween publicly supported and privately 
supported activities in behalf of the 
blind, specifically in regard to possible 
duplication or overlapping of efforts. A 
well coordinated and integrated program 
should result in maximum services which 
in no way compete with each other, du¬ 
plicate or overlap the various efforts. 
Every consideration should be directed 
toward making these services more com¬ 
plete and more effective. 

As early as 1862, legislation was en¬ 
acted in this field which has from time 
to time been supplemented, amended, 
and added to, without much, if any, ref¬ 
erence to any preconceived plan. Future 
development will probably follow the 
same lines unless a careful over-all study 
is made at this time with a view to mak¬ 
ing recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress for complete, intel¬ 
ligent, coordinated effort in this impor¬ 
tant field. Until such a study and rec¬ 
ommendations are made, it is doubtful 
if there will be anything approaching 
uniform services to the blind throughout 
the country. 

I wish to emphasize that such a study 
would in no way lessen the need for the 
effectiveness of national private agencies 
for the blind, because there is a definite 
area of opportunity both for private 
agencies and public agencies on all 
levels—national, State, and local. 

I sincerely believe that the efforts of 
this national conunittee would mate¬ 
rially strengthen the work for the blind 
throughout the Nation. I am hopeful 
that the Members of Congress will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
proposal. 

The provisions of H. R. 4079 are as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.^ 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TEMPORART NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE BUND 

Section 1. There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Committee for the Blind 


(In this act referred to aa the ‘‘committee'*). 
The committee shall Investigate and study 
the entire field of existing Federal, State, and 
local activities related to the granting of 
service to the blind, including the history 
and development of such activities. The 
committee shall report to the President and 
to the Congress, on or before January 3. 1953, 
the results of such Investigation and study, 
together with recommendations (1) for ac¬ 
complishing greater coordination of and 
more effective restate from such activities, 

(2) for the attainment of maximum bene¬ 
fits for the blind, and (3) with respect to 
such other matters as the committee may 
deem appropriate. 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 

Bxc. 2. (a) The committee shall be com¬ 
posed of nine members to be appointed by 
the President, as follows: 

(1) One Individual from the executive 
branch of the Federal Government; 

(2) One Individual from the Senate of 
the United States; 

(3) One individual from the House of 
Representatives of the United States; 

(4) One individual from among officers 
and employees of State governments; 

(5) One individual from a national asso¬ 
ciation of professional workers with the 
blind; 

(6) One individual from a national or¬ 
ganization of the blind; 

(7) One individual from a national re¬ 
search organization for the blind; 

(8) One Individual from the field of edu¬ 
cation of the blind; and 

(9) One individual from the public at 
large. 

(b) Members appointed pursuant to para¬ 
graphs (6), (6), (7), (8), and (9) of subsec¬ 
tion (a) shall be appointed from among 
individuals who are not officers or employees 
of the United States or of any State or local 
government. 

(c) Not more than five members of the 
committee shall be from the same political 
party. 

(d) Any vacancy In the committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled In 
the same manner in which the original ap¬ 
pointment was made. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 3. The committee shall elect a chair¬ 
man from among its members. 

QUORUM 

Sec, 4. Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COM¬ 
MITTEE 

Sec. 6. (a) Each member of the committee 
who Is an officer or employee of the United 
States shall serve without compensation 
In addition to that received for his services 
as an officer or employee of the United 
States, but he shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by him in the performance of the 
duties vested in him by the committee. 

(b) Each member of the committee who 
Is not an officer or employee of the United 
States shall receive $26 per diem when en¬ 
gaged In the performance of duties vested 
In the committee, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex¬ 
penses Incurred by him In the performance 
of his duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 6. The committee shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as It deems advisable, without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 7. (a) The committee, or any author¬ 
ized member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
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carrying out the provisions ol this act« bold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, and take such testimony, as the 
committee or such member may deem ad¬ 
visable. Any member of the committee may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the conunlttee or before 
any authorised member thereof. 

(b) The committee, or any authorised 
member thereof, Is authorized to secure di¬ 
rectly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumen¬ 
tality information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics for the purpose of this act; 
and each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
Instrinnentality Is authorised and directed 
to furnish such information, suggestions, es¬ 
timates, and statistics directly to the com¬ 
mittee. or any authorised member thereof, 
upon request made by the chairman of the 
committee or any authorised member there¬ 
of. 

(c) The conunlttee, or any authorised 
member thereof, shall have power to re¬ 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend¬ 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
oaths; to take testimony; to have printing 
and binding done; and to make such ex¬ 
penditures as It deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated under authority of this 
act. Subpenas shall be Issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the commit¬ 
tee or any member designated by him, and 
shall be served by any person designated by 
the chairman or such member. Sections 
102, 103, and 104 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. 8. C.. title 2. secs. 192-194) shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

EXPENSES or THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 8. There Is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50,000 to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

TEEMINATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 9. The committee shall cease to exist 
within 30 days after the committee submits 
its report pursuant to section 1. 


Conditions in Pacific Coast Sh^yards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or CALirOIMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to my remarks today 
on the danger to national security pre¬ 
sented by the weakened condition of our 
American merchant marine and the 
maritime industry as a whole, I wish to 
place in the Record a resolution passed 
by the Bay Cities Metal Trades Council, 
an organization of San Francisco area 
unions, at their meeting of April 16. This 
resolution calls particular attention to 
the disastrous state of affairs now exist¬ 
ing in Pacific coast shipyards and pre¬ 
sents a program for their betterment. I 
certainly subscribe to the two recom¬ 
mendations in the resolution and urge 
that immediate steps be taken to effectu¬ 
ate them. 

The resolution follows; 

Whereaa since 1947 contracts for the con¬ 
struction of only a few small vessels have 


been awarded the private yards of the Pacific 
coast; and 

Whereas recognizing the danger to national 
defense of a policy of not maintaining well 
dispersed sbii^ards. staffed with a nuoleus of 
skilled workmen, constant efforts have been 
made to win an aUocation of contracts to 
the private yards of the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas despite the recognition of this 
principle, agencies of the Government have 
opposed allocation, contending that in peace¬ 
time only a relatively small number of ves¬ 
sels would be constructed, and that any 
arbitrary division of work would “destroy the 
more efficient yards'*; and 

Mfhereas specifically the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion said “The volume of work Involved in a 
wartime or emergency program makes the 
aUocation of work desirable, whereas a 
peacetime limited construction program 
does not." (Letter from Philip B. Fleming 
to Schuyler Otis Bland, chairman ol the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
July 6. 1949); and 

Whereas specifically the Munitions Board 
said “The proposed allocation would be ef¬ 
fective only when applied to a large Gov¬ 
ernment construction program. When ap¬ 
plied to the current program, the work may 
be spread so thin as to put out of business 
valuable east coast yards with many years 
of experience." (Letter of May 27, 1049 to 
Schuyler Otis Bland from MaJ. Gen. Patrick 
W. Timberlake, Munitions Board Deputy Di¬ 
rector of Staff. Merchant Marine Committee 
hearings, p. 118); and 

Whereas specifically the Navy said “Recog¬ 
nition of the feet that there is less than a 
desirable distribution of shipbuilding 
throughout the country does not permit the 
conclusion that part of the existing effort 
should be transferred elsewhere. Rather 
should It follow that additional shipbuild¬ 
ing should be fostered, and the Industry 
nurtured to a healthy condition.” (Supple¬ 
mentary statement of Rear Adm. Charles 
D. Wheelock. Deputy and Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, made to the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, June 23, 
1949, contained on p. 122 of hearings); and 

Whereas Congress preparing Intelligently 
to meet this emergency has authorized: 

1. The construction of Mariner type ves¬ 
sels by the Maritime Board. 

2. The construction of 170 naval vessels 
and the conversion of 291 others; and 

Whereas the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, which built 42 percent of the vessels 
constructed during World War n, have little 
work, unstable employment conditions, are 
forcing skilled shipyard employees into other 
Industries In this a time of national emer¬ 
gency: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved by the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, in meeting at San Francisco, Calif., 
the evening of the 16th day of April 1951, 
That the mobilization base be expanded to 
embrace the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, the construction records of which were 
unequaled in World War II; and be It further 

Resolved, That— 

1. The remaining Mariner t 3 rpe construc¬ 
tion contracts (10 estimated) be allocated to 
Pacific coast yards—26 already having been 
assigned Atlantic and Gulf coast yards, and 

2. A fair share of the Navy construction 
and conversion program be assigned to the 
private yards of the Pacific coast; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the Uhlted States, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Maritime Board, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, and to all Congressman and Senators 
from the States of California. Washington, 
and Oregon, and the metal trades depart¬ 
ment, A. F. of L. 


Postal Pay lacreate Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRSSENTA'nVES 
Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mx. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include a self- 
explanatory newspaper article from the 
San Jose Mercury-Herald: 

Fifty-five To Quit Post Office in San Jose 
If No Pat Raise, Poll Shows 

San Jose Post Office may face a help short¬ 
age If Congress falls to authorize a 17 per¬ 
cent across-the-board pay raise under bills 
pending in Senate and House bills propose 
raises for all postal workers in the United 
States, Including supervisory. 

Cross-section poll of 118 out of 150 San 
Jose carriers showed that 55 plan leaving the 
service If Congress does not approve the 
raise, according to C. C. Renshaw, legislative 
committee chairman, branch 193, National 
Association of Letter Carriers. “Twenty-four 
percent have part-time outside Jobs to make 
ends meet.” he said. "Wives of 25 percent 
also work to help out.” 

“We are appealing to the public to write 
California Representatives and Senators 
urging passage of the bills,” said Renshaw. 
"Pending is Senate bill 355 and H. R. 244. 
Senate hearings have been held but not even 
a subcommittee has acted In the House. 

"Our survey showed,” said Renshaw, “that 
the average carrier has approximately three 
dependents, besides his own upkeep. 
Twenty-three percent rent homes, 16 percent 
live with relatives, and 52 percent are buying 
homes. Nine percent were unaccounted for. 

"Take-home pay averages $233 a month. 
Total Income last year was $3,200, which was 
subject to withholding, retirement, and other 
deductions. On top of that were State and 
Federal income taxes. Too little remains.” 

Renshaw said that carriers’ starting wage 
is $2,670 and graduates up to $3,970 after 25 
years service, but that the $3,200 is today’s 
average for all. Affected here In wage raise 
efforts are 400 employees. Clerks are repre¬ 
sented by National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. A1 Gould, W. J. Sheeby, and Clarence 
Ashford are other members of Renshnw’s 
committee. 

Malidoas AtUciu Against Leaders Reach 
New Extremes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Thursday! May 17, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
times of prolonged crisis and great emo¬ 
tional stress, some persons have a ten¬ 
dency to lose all sense of balance. From 
such persons, we can expect some rather 
uncontrolled outbursts. Our mail is apt 
to contain, and lately has contained, 
vicious personal attacks on our national 
leaders. 

We can overlook much of It as the 
work of harmless cranks. Criticism, 
calm, or heated, we welcome as signi¬ 
fying a healthy democracy. But we in 
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a democracy have a limit beyond which 
our rules of fair play will not allow us 
to go. One scurrilous piece which came 
to my attention this week has gone 
beyond the limit. It reeks of malice and 
attempts to incite violence. 

I do not mean to dignify it by bring¬ 
ing it to the attention of this House. I 
mention it here only so that the Mem¬ 
bers can be warned that such material 
is being distributed, and so they can be 
on guard against it in their own districts 
and can make siure that the proper 
action is taken to see that their con¬ 
stituents are placed on guard against 
these irresponsible enemies of democ¬ 
racy. 

The particular piece which I refer to 
is one which actually threatens the lives 
of some members of the present admin¬ 
istration. It suggests that the death 
sentence is the proper reward for their 
Government service and attempts to 
class them with convicted traitors. 

I know that the Members on the other 
side of the House will Join me in showing 
their abhorrence of this viciousness. It 
is true that those on the minority side 
have directed heavy political attacks at 
many of the same persons for whom the 
death sentence is suggested, but I know 
that I am speaking for all parties when 
I say that all true and patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans want to keep our present discus¬ 
sions on a level of decency and honest 
discussion. 

I am turning this vile piece of litera¬ 
ture over to the proper Government au¬ 
thorities to Investigate the possibilities 
of taking action. I am doing this, as I 
give this information to the House, so 
that we can be on guard against this 
type of enemy within. 


The Story of a State Department Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PEIfNSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Johnstown Democrat on 
May 16, 1961, entitled *‘The Story of a 
State Department Call.** 

This story which has now been dis¬ 
closed and carefully documented should 
be investigated Immediately by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to determine 
who in our State Department should is¬ 
sue orders such as this. 

The editorial follows: 
iNSioc Labor—^Th* Story op a State Depart¬ 
ment Call 
(By Victor Riesel) 

It can now be disclosed, and documented 
that a representative of Dean Acheson’s 
State Department recently visited the most 
strategic waterfront union headquarters In 
this country—and urged its leaders to have 
their wharf-working followers refuse to load 
guns and ammo on ships rushing military 
supplies to our friends in Europe. 


This spokesman for the United States De¬ 
partment of State introduced herself as Edith 
Cameron Wall. She carried the usual cre¬ 
dentials used by Federal agents. In addi¬ 
tion, she presented a letter from Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin, which, in effect, urged 
union leaders to cooperate with her. 

This conversation took place in the na¬ 
tional headquarters of the A. F. of L. In¬ 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, 
long a target of the opposition. Through its 
dockwallopers it controls all ocean traffic to 
and from almost the entire world. 

Lest there be the slightest doubt as to 
time, place and participants, I record here 
that the lady (still in the employ of the 
State Department at this very minute) made 
this proposal in a talk with husky XLA chief, 
Joe Ryan, in his private office at 266 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York City, at about 
4:30 on the afternoon of March 13. 

Joe threw the lady out, gently, and im¬ 
mediately telephoned top A. F. of L. leaders 
In Washington. Protests were rushed to 
the State Department. But labor got no 
satisfaction—and the lady is on her way to 
Europe on a special mission starting in Paris. 

The best that the indignant Ryan and 
national A. F. of L. secretary George Meany, 
could get was a State Department apology— 
a polite brushoff—sasrlng. so sorry the lady 
took up so much of your time. 

It all began some days after Ryan had 
made certain that special Italian cargo 
ships were swiftly loaded with war stuff and 
sped on their way to Rome’s military depots. 
Ryan had to see to this personally early in 
March when he was informed that a Commu¬ 
nist propaganda spree was growing in Brook¬ 
lyn. at the army waterfront base there. 

Apparently an Italian Commie squad, op¬ 
erating out of its Henry Street catacomb, 
had spread out among the Italian long¬ 
shoremen on the military piers and was urg¬ 
ing the cargo slingers not to load the Italian 
freighters. 

Joe got out there fast. So did Pentagon 
officers and city officials, including the mayor. 
The ships were loaded. 

Some days later, Ryan received what he 
believed was a routine call from one of the 
many Government officials who seek his un¬ 
ion’s aid in this war. It was a lady. She 
was from the State Department and said 
she also had the Labor Department creden¬ 
tials. She wanted to discuss the union’s 
manpower problems. They got together 
about 4:15 p. m. There was some technical 
talk. She saw union records. She revealed 
she had Just returned from Norway—and 
was going to the other United States ports 
before leaving on a special mission to France. 

Suddenly and sweetly the lady said: 

*'You have Just Issued orders to your men 
to load war supplies. And when I go over 
to France, the French longshoremen will ask 
me about their brothers in America and 
what they’re doing. When 1 tell them that 
you are going to persist in your policy of 
sending the cargoes over there, will that not 
drive them into Communist hands? 

*'Won’t you let me have your word that I 
can give them practical assurances that you 
will change your policy on loading these 
ships?” 

Never famous for his shyness, Joe Ryan got 
slightly apoplectic. 

•'Listen, girlie,” he snapped, "those French 
longshoremen are in the Communist Party. 
They went in back on December 4, 1936, 
when they refused to unload our steamship 
George Washington, of the United States 
Lines, and you, or your people, know it. They 
even refused to take off baggage. What kind 
of a quiz program am I in here? Is this 
your opinion, or did the State Department 
send you in here to tell me not to load these 
ships? You got in here only because of the 


State Department and X know you’ve been 
visiting other waterfront unions.’* 

Startled, she stuttered: 

•'No; I’m voicing my own opinion.** 

Joe opened the door, and shouted for his 
secretary to throw her out before he lost his 
temper and f drgot he wasn’t on the docks. 

Then the protests were shot to the State 
Department. But it has refused to condemn 
her, or dissociate itself from her. 

Who sent her? It doesn’t seem possible 
that she could dare to do this without or¬ 
ders from some superior. Who is he? 


Jelm Km 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, it Is a 
special privilege to place in the Congres¬ 
sional Record a beautiful letter from the 
staff of the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs to Mrs. John Kee, wife of 
our late beloved chairman; 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

May 16,195U 

Mrs. John Kee. 

George Washington Inn, 

Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mrs. Kee: In the passing of our be¬ 
loved chairman. Judge Kee. all of us on the 
staff of the committee feel a profound sense 
of personal loss. 

The Judge was a great chairman, with an 
outstanding record of unselfish public serv¬ 
ice and devotion. But he was more than 
that to us, however. Despite his heavy and 
demanding work load, he always found time 
to take an active interest in us and our 
problems, and was anxious that we find a 
maximum degree of happiness in our work. 
His kindliness, friendliness, and deep under¬ 
standing made it a simple matter for us to 
achieve that happiness. 

You and your family can be Justly proud 
of. and comforted by, the great and noble 
reputation he leaves behind. 

We wish for you and each member of your 
family many years of health and happiness. 
Sincerely, 

Boyd Crawford. Ira E. Bennett. Sheldon 
Z. Kaplan, George Lee Millikan, Roy J. 
Bullock. Albert C. P. Westphal, June 
Nigh, Winifred Osborne, Mabel Wof¬ 
ford, Mary G. Chace, Helen Mattas. 

State Department Negotiationi Cat Ply¬ 
wood Imports 50 Percent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, our 
State Department, through its negotia¬ 
tions at Torquay, England, has entered 
Into trade agreements with 17 foreign 
nations and has brought about a 50- 
percent decrease in the tariff which now 
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applies on the importation of plywood 
into the United States by foreign coun¬ 
tries. Under the favored-nations clause, 
countries not Included in this trade 
agreement may also be permitted to im¬ 
port plywood into this country under the 
agreements negotiated. 

On February 9,1949, in a speech on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
I called attention to the fact that we 
had a threat in forelgn-produced ply¬ 
wood to our American industry which, 
at that time, was employing about 13,000 
workers in this industry. 

On June 20, 1950, I appeared before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion protesting the contemplated cut in 
the Import levies and called attention to 
the fact that there were eight Douglas 
fir plywood and veneer plants located in 
the First Congressional District, which 
I represent, and are centered in the 
counties of Sonoma, Mendocino, Hum¬ 
boldt, and Del Norte. I also pointed out 
that the average wage existent at that 
time for the American worker in this 
industry was $1,726 per hour while, in 
British Columbia, the nearest to our 
wage scale had workers receiving the 
equivalent of $1.10 in United States cur¬ 
rency. I called attention to the fact 
that, in the United States, the man hours 
necessary to produce 1,000 square feet 
of plywood cost $23.88; while, in Canada, 
the cost in equivalent American dollars 
was $15.18. In the United States, the 
logs necessary to produce 1.000 square 
feet of plywood cost $37.50; in Canada 
the cost in equivalent American dollars 
was $26.52. I proceeded to give further 
comparisons of the difference in the cost 
of production and the threat to this in¬ 
dustry should tariff reductions be made. 

At that time, the best information I 
had was that there were some 18,500 men 
employed in this industry on our coast. 
The three Pacific Coast States of Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington are the 
main producers of plywood in the United 
States, and I am informed now that 
there are between 36,000 and 40,000 peo¬ 
ple engaged in these mills and the sup¬ 
plying of material for their operation. 
New plants have been built and only this 
week I assisted in the procurement of 
necessary materials to put into opera¬ 
tion the Areata Plywood Co., located in 
Areata. Calif. 

Of course, I realize that damage to 
the industry is not one of immediate con¬ 
cern as plywood is in such heavy demand. 
However, if this demand for materials 
eases off. there is bound to be a tremen¬ 
dous reaction in the areas in which these 
plywood plants operate. In many in¬ 
stances, they become the important 
source of employment for many people 
and any slackening of production would 
adversely affect every businessman in 
the area. 

The tariff agreements entered into at 
Torquay, England, amount to a 50 per¬ 
cent reduction. Under the present 40 
percent ad valorem—on value—of every 
$100 of plywood sent into this country, 
a tariff of $40 is levied. The reduction 
means that, for every $100 of plywood 
shipped into our country, there would be 
only a $20 duty required. 


Under the present tariff arrangement, 
there was imported from Canada last 
year $11,032,465 worth of plywood and 
veneers. Despite the $40 per $100 tax on 
this import, Canada was able to compete 
in the market with American production. 
Within a few years, it may again be 
profitable for Japan to engage in the 
plywood industry as it has in the past. 
They have supplies of timber and, fur¬ 
thermore, shiploads of our American logs 
were shipped to Japan for processing 
into plywood. 

I am greatly concerned over this last 
action of the State Department as I feel 
that it not only threatens this industry 
in my district, but it will adversely affect 
the many thousands of men and women 
who are employed in this comparatively 
new and essential industry to northern 
California. I protest this action and 
call upon those who are financially cen- 
cemed to register their protests and to 
be on the alert that this trade agreement 
may be rescinded before its evil effects 
are reflected on the industry. 

The extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is still pending before 
the Senate. When this bill passed the 
House, we had written into it the “peril 
point" and the “escape clause." If the 
Senate approves of this bill as written in 
the House, we will have some right to 
insist under the escape clause that we be 
able to renegotiate if and when oiur in¬ 
dustry is adversely affected. 

We must be ever vigilant and watch¬ 
ful if we are to keep our American in¬ 
dustry. our laboring men. and our econ¬ 
omy from having to face competition 
created by substandard conditions which 
they cannot meet. 


Federal Tort Ciaims Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include the following very interesting 
article that appeared in the Bar Bulletin, 
issued by the Boston Bar Association, en¬ 
titled “The QI and the Federal Tort 
Claims Act," by Attorney Lenahan 
O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell is an able and capable 
member of the bar and is now assistant 
attorney general in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. He has given con¬ 
siderable thought and study to military 
legislation and has had considerable ex¬ 
perience with the administration of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act: 

Tbs GI and the Fxoskal Toit OtAXiis Act 
(By Lenahan 0*Ck>nnell) 

When Congreu enacted the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (which Is now 28 U. B., sec. 2673 ), 
the publlc-at-large. In my opinion, did not 
realise that there would be claims presented 
to the United States District Court hy mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Forces for injuries aris¬ 
ing out of accidents in which they were In¬ 
volved while still in uniform. However, a 


series of claims were lodged in the several 
district courts of the United States; and. 
finally, the Supreme Court granted a writ of 
certiorari in a case arising from the Court 
of Appeals. Fourth Circuit. It was the case, 
of Brooks V. United States (337 U. B. 49), 
where two soldiers, who were brothers, on 
furlough, accompanied by their father, were 
driving along a highway and were struck by 
a Government-owned and operated vehicle, 
causing one soldier’s death and severely in¬ 
juring the others. The Brooks case opened 
a new chapter in the realm of claims against 
the United States. The late Mr. Justice 
Murphy, who was an active Army Reservist, 
said quite succinctly: “We are not persuaded 
that ‘any claim’ means any claim but that of 
servicemen.’’ The Court seemed to lay great 
stress on the fact that Congress must have 
had servicemen in mind because, under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, they made two 
specific exceptions, namely, claims arising in 
foreign countries; and, also, claims arising 
out of combat activities. 'The Court said that 
the remedy under the act was an exclusive 
remedy. However, the Brooks case did leave 
the door open for further discussion and 
reasoning by the Court because they said In 
their decision; **We are dealing with an acci¬ 
dent which had nothing to do with the 
Brooks’ Army careers; injuries were not 
caused by their service, except in the sense 
that all human events depend upon what has 
already transpired. Were the accident in¬ 
cidental to the Brooks’ service, a wholly dif¬ 
ferent case would be presented.” 

A most interesting excerpt in the majority 
opinion of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, denying the Brooks* recovery, 
is as follows; “If a soldier could sue for such 
injury or illness based on the alleged negli¬ 
gence of the company cook or mess sergeant, 
or if soldiers who contract sickness on wintry 
sentry duty had a right of action against the 
Government on this allegation of a negligent 
order given by the company commander, 
then the traditional grousing of the Ameri¬ 
can soldier would result in the devastation 
of military discipline and morale." 

It should be of interest to the members of 
the bar that, even if recovery is bad under 
circumstances outlined in the Brooks case, 
the Brookses are fully protected under all 
the other remedies afforded to military per¬ 
sonnel, if their accident was classified as 
“line of duty.” ’The Feres decision, referred 
to below, does not overrule this phase of the 
Brooks’ decision. 

Following the Brooks* decision, the several 
district courts and courts of appeal were in 
disagreement as to whether any claim should 
be allowed wherein the plaintiff was a service¬ 
man. 

In the Peres case, the New York district 
court dismissed an action brought by the 
petitioner to recover for death caused by 
negligence. The decedent perished by fire in 
an Army barracks, which the petitioner said 
was unsafe because of a defective heating 
plant. The Court of Appeals. Second Cir¬ 
cuit, affirmed the dismissal. 

The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir¬ 
cuit, in the Jefferson case, affirmed a de¬ 
cision whereby the plaintiff was denied re¬ 
covery where, on active duty, he was required 
to undergo an abdominal operation and the 
Army doctor failed to remove a 30 x 18 inch 
towel marked: “Medical Department, United 
States Army.” 

In the Griggs case, the Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit, allowed the petitioner to state 
a cause of action wherein the petitioner al¬ 
leged that, while on active duty, death was 
caused by the negligent and unskillful treat¬ 
ment by the Army surgeons. 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari in 
these three cases and they were argued to¬ 
gether. The decision is Feres v. United States 
(340 U. S., 135). The Court, after a long 
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deciflion, came to the oonoliielon that tha 
Government le not liable under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act for Injurlec arising out of 
or In the course of activity incident to 
service. 

While the Court said they did not think 
the Congress. In drafting the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, created a new cause of action. It 
did not reverse the Brooks case, stating that 
the Feres case Is a wholly different case. 

The Court, In writing Its conclusions that 
no new cause of action was created by the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. stated. '*Coiigres8 
was suffering from no plague of private bills 
on behalf of military and naval personnel be¬ 
cause a comprehen^ve system of relief had 
been authorised for them and their depend¬ 
ents by statute.*’ 

The Court went on to explain that there 
Is nowhere in our body of law any precedent 
where members of the armed services were 
permitted to maintain a tort action for in¬ 
juries sustained In the military service; and, 
thus, the act really. In effect, waived Immu¬ 
nity from recognized causes of action, and 
was not to visit the Government with novel 
and unprecedented liabilities. 

The Feres decision leaves a still further 
question open to members of the armed serv¬ 
ices and that Is: Just what, exactly, Is an in¬ 
jury that arises out of or in the course of ac¬ 
tivity incident to service? There are several 
problems that would be presented, one of 
which comes to my mind: If a soldier lives 
outside the garrison and Is Injured after ho 
leaves the area encompassed by the post camp 
or station and before he arrives home, is he 
covered by the Federal Tort Claims Act? 
It might be of Interest for the bar to know 
that the enlisted and officer personnel sta¬ 
tioned at the Army base, Boston, do not have 
quarters provided for them and must live 
around the city of Boston; several of them 
live at the TMCA. What would be the status 
of a soldier Injured by a Government ve¬ 
hicle, after the soldier left the Army base and 
prior to his arrival at the YMCA? 

In view of the large numbers of men we 
have In the Federal service, now. the prob¬ 
lem will multiply, and the courts will be 
confronted with the fine question; What In¬ 
juries arise out of and in the course of ac¬ 
tivity incident to service? As far as the 
armed services are concerned, when an In¬ 
jury results—^unless .a man Is a. w. o. 1.— 
he is, invariably, marked: “Line of duty.'* 
Will this over-all presumption of duty pre¬ 
clude a soldier from presenting a claim un¬ 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act? In the 
Brooks case, line of duty does not enter 
into the picture, if a soldier is outside the 
camp post or station on furlough. 

It Is the writer’s oplnibn that the Brooks 
and Feres cases still allow a wide margin 
of latitude for presentation of claims under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act because the 
courts must determine the very fine question 
of what Is an activity Incident to military 
service. 

Until Congress definitely bars military 
personnel, stating that separate legislation 
covers them, our United States district courts 
will have an increasingly large number of 
cases to determine, especially where so many 
of the married officers and enlisted men live 
off the military reservations and commute 
dally; and, on a permanent change of sta¬ 
tion, use privately owned vehicles for trans¬ 
portation. 

The concluding thought In my mind Is 
this: Is a soldier on furlough to have his 
rights under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
open to him; and the soldier, on change of 
station, to be precluded? 

I recommend to the members of the bar 
a very fine article on this subject which 
appears In the George Washington Review, 
volume 16. No. 1. 


Fm fislHprite It a Producer, Not a 
CoatuBMr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or cALxrosNu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial appearing April 
21. 1951, in the Enterprise-Record, pub¬ 
lished at Chico, Calif., wherein the im¬ 
portance of the tax bill paid by the Pa¬ 
cific Qas & Electric Co. to Butte County 
is graphically disclosed. This could be 
extended to Include every county in the 
State where facilities of the power com¬ 
pany are located. 

Private power companies adequately 
pay their way through the huge tax 
burdens they carry. Without this source 
of revenue, it would be necessary for all 
levels of government to Impose larger 
burdens upon individuals, property, busi¬ 
ness concerns, and every source from 
which they derive revenue. 

Those who argue that cheap electricity 
is obtainable only through Government 
power development, are standing on un¬ 
stable ground. As private enterprise, 
power companies not only maintain a 
high standard of service to their con¬ 
sumers, but have consistently shown a 
decline in their rates over the years. 

Government plants, on the other hand, 
are subsidized and operate largely tax 
free. They are not faced with the in¬ 
centive that comes from competition, so 
therefore it is reasonable to assume they 
would render an inferior brand of service. 

The needs of our country and the 
standards we demand, are best served by 
free enterprise. Government interven¬ 
tion into any field adequately served by 
private interests tends to produce more 
waste, extravagance, and confusion— 
than the good it accomplishes. 

The editorial referred to above, is as 
follows: 

One of the Few Bakgains Left 

George L, Works, manager of the Pacific 
Qas & Electric Co.’s DeSubla division, has 
just announced the company’s tax payments 
to Butte County for the 1960-51 fiscal year. 

The staggering sum of $1,006,668 (million, 
that is) was paid into the county treasury 
for the support of county government, public 
schools, district taxes, and support of mimic- 
ipalltles. 

Six hundred and thirty-six thousand nine 
hundred and forty-five dollars went for the 
support of county government, $302,229 to 
support public schools, $47,982 for other dis¬ 
trict taxes, and $19,602 was paid to the cities. 

With figures like these it le not strange 
that the voters of Redding, in an election 
last year, voted to renew a contract with the 
P. O. & E. and turned down an offe from 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Works aptly put It when he said, "The 
significance of these figures is that a busi¬ 
ness-managed utility company produces 
taxes instead of consuming them.*' 

There are those that advance the argu¬ 
ment that the utility doesn’t pay the taxes— 
that the $1,006,658 the P. O. & E. turned over 


to Butte County last year was actually paid 
by the consumers. That in our opinions is 
stupid (we were going to say asinine but 
President Truman has overworked the word) 
reasoning. For. if those who think that way 
are right, no enterprise pays taxes—not the 
motor manufacturer, not the oil company, 
not the farmer, not the corner store. It just 
collects the money from the consumers and 
gives Government a part of it. 

Reasoning on from this point, it is now 
clear that we need not worry at all when 
Government destroys taxpaying industry. 
Let the Government run the farms, the 
stores, the newspapers, the factories—every¬ 
thing. After all, if the Government is to 
supply your power, it could just as logically 
supply your shoes, your food, and your radio 
programs, and comic strips. And what have 
we now? The answer can be expressed in 
one word. We have communism. 

While we are thinking of utility companies 
and electricity, let us consider the price of 
electricity as compared to other things in 
these times of inflation. An article in the 
New York ’Times by John P. Callahan sums 
It up quite well; 

“Last week the power and light Industry 
rustled through price index components and 
underscored the one item that tends down¬ 
ward in the spiral-like consumers’ price in¬ 
dex. The item, of course, is electricity, 

“While the dollar today has less than one- 
third the purchasing power it had at the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century, that de¬ 
preciated dollar buys more than twice as 
much electricity as the far more valuable 
dollar did in 1913. 

“Fifteen years ago the average revenue per 
kilowatt-hour for all the residential electric¬ 
ity used was 6.01 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Since then it has dropped to 2.89 cents.” 

The present average rate for Chico under 
P. G. & E. is 2.6 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

That, as Mr. Callahan observed, is good 
news for the household consumer. And it is 
good news for the agricultural and industrial 
consumer, too. On the farm and in the 
factory, as in the home, electric power is 
usually one of the smallest items of total 
operating cost. 

Moreover, here is the answer to those who 
emptily argue that socialized government 
power development is the only road to “cheap 
electricity.” We have cheap electricity now, 
all we want of it—and the Industry which 
provides us with it pays out some 20 percent 
of all its revenues in taxes. Government 
plants, by contrast, are tax-subsidized, and 
wholly or largely tax free. 

When you push that light button, you're 
getting a bargain. 


The Great Decline 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following editorial 
from the San Diego (CaUf.) Union of 
AprU 29.1951: 

The Great Declinx 

To understand the tragic decline in na¬ 
tional morality over the last few years it 
Is necessary to look Into the political ante¬ 
cedents of Harry S. Truman. For genera- 
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tlons we have looked to the White House 
for exemplars of moral, ethical, and social 
standards. Seldom have we been disap- 
pointed or disillusioned. But In later years 
we have witnessed a sort of cynicism In 
political and civic standards which has been 
reflected ip the indifference toward Ameri¬ 
can idealism on the part of the masses of 
our people. 

It is not to the discredit of Harry Tru¬ 
man that he failed in business: many hon¬ 
orable men have bad the same experience. 
Probably he served capably in Ills minor 
capacity as a county judge, a job requiring 
no brilliant legal talent and Involving no 
heavy responsibilities. 

The particular trouble was that this small 
job was a link tying him with one of the 
most conscienceless political machines In 
the United States—the Pendergast machine 
of Kansas City. 

Harry Truman no doubt was almost as 
greatly surprised to be named as the ma¬ 
chine's candidate for United States Senator— 
with assurance of election by the methods 
of this machine—as he was to fall into the 
Presidency. His service as a Senator was 
mostly undistinguished, but gave him some 
publicity as head of a committee Investi¬ 
gating war industries. Even this negative 
role was not to his discredit. 

His weakness, from the time of his county 
judgeship to his incumbency in the White 
House, has been a mistaken loyalty to his 
political godfather, Pendergast. This trait 
has colored numerous of his official activ¬ 
ities. One of his first acts as President was 
to "fire” the able Federal district attorney 
who sent Pendergast to prison. A sequel was 
hlB granting of lull pardon to some 30 mem¬ 
bers of the machine convicted of corrup¬ 
tion, restoring their voting rights on the eve 
of a congressional election in which he was 
backing a favored candidate. A sequel to 
this sequel was his utter failure to prosecute 
the machine conspirators who aided his can¬ 
didate by stuffing ballot boxes and later dy¬ 
namiting a courthouse vault to destroy the 
evidences of their crime. 

In keeping with this trait of "^loyalty.'* 
Harry TVuman has retained in his Intimate 
service officials of the presidential household 
who have made grain speculations on "In¬ 
side information," 6 percenters who have 
used their White House connections to col¬ 
lect fat commissions; such characters as 
Harry Vaughan, of deep-freeaer fame, and 
Margolis, the goat for an International graft 
project. Typical Is the "mink-coat scan¬ 
dal" Involving influence in the multibll- 
llon-dollar RFC. 

Now these things may not directly affect 
the operation of the Government. But they 
do have immense psychological import. 

The low standards of the White House are 
reflected in the cynicism or indifference of 
the cltiBenshlp. 


New B. & 0. RflUroad Pier at Bahanm 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. I GLENN BEALL 

OF MABTLAMO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBEBENTATIVIS 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of the great 
free State of Maryland, dedicated a new 
pier—the largest of Its kind on either 
coast—at Baltimore. Tills pier, erected 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at a 


cost of more than $5,000,000 is the finest 
example of free enterprise at work in the 
American way for the creation of more 
business and more jobs for the American 
people. For a thoughtful and splendid 
exposition of what this free-enterprise 
system means to our Nation, I commend 
the address made by Governor McKel¬ 
din. 

The address follows: 

While great debates rage and greater de¬ 
bates follow about where and when wars 
should be fought; while politicians, states¬ 
men, near-statesmen, and would-be states¬ 
men fret and fume over the laaues; while 
generals fall, and others rise to take their 
places, American Industry marches on. 

Here is the real strength of the United 
States. 

Here, today, in the initial utilisation of 
this great ore pier, Is a concrete symbol of 
that which makes our Nation the greatest, 
the strongest, and the winner of the decisive 
battles, whether in war or peace—the free- 
enterprlse system. 

We read smd we hear that potential legis¬ 
lation of great moment gathers dust in com¬ 
mittee-room pigeonholes while personalities 
clash and bitterness bolds sway as some 
Members of the Congress seek to resolve— 
and others seek to complicate—the diplo¬ 
matic and military problems of the times. 

But the wheels of American industry, 
without the shackles of socialization and 
minus the dictator’s regimentation, speed on 
to build and stock tbe arsenal which Is the 
beet hope for our continued freedom, and 
eventually, for the freedom of the world. 

Allies worry over what they call our dis¬ 
agreements in official circles and enemies re¬ 
joice over what they seek to interpret as a 
lack of American unity within our Govern¬ 
ment and among our people. 

But while the tongues wag and the gloomy 
prophets shake their heads our muscles grow 
stronger as we add new facilities and increase 
our real, free wealth. 

It is. Indeed, proper and fitting that this 
pier, the greatest of its kind on either coast, 
and perhaps the greatest in the world for the 
importation of oree from other lands, should 
be located in the great, free-enterprise port 
of Baltimore. Here, unlike many other ports 
of the Nation, we have proved that soclali- 
zation can be avoided In the operation of a 
port and that competition can he successfully 
and profitably encouraged. 

The erection of this pier here by the Bal¬ 
timore A Ohio Railroad at a cost of more 
than $5,000,000 therefore becomes double 
proof of the wisdom and success of the free- 
enterprise system. 

This facility will be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the Nation in Its preparations for 
defense and possibly for war. 

It will continue to be of great value to the 
Nation in the jrears of peace that we all hope 
will come as It provides the raw materials 
for the metals to build a greater and greater 
America. Aiding with the importation of 
ores from Venezuela, Liberia, Brazil, and 
other places, It will help to conserve our own 
deposits. 

If stronger bonds were possible, this new 
facility would tie this great transportation 
system—the B. A O.—even closer to the 
State of Maryland and the City of Baltimore. 
The State and city owe much to the Balti¬ 
more A CHiio, and 1 believe the officials of 
the railroad will agree that they like the city 
and the State. The relationships have been 
of the best—oa they should be. We are 
proud of this carrier, of its long line of past 
executives, present executives, and the great 
body of men who man the engines, the cars, 
the shops, the maintenance lines, the piers, 
and aU of the great road’s faculties. This 


new pier will add considerably to the payroll 
and will greatly increase the Importance of 
this harbor. 

When we look at this fine pier and think 
of Its use, we must think of the carlcad 
after carload of coal that wUl be brought 
here for shipment from the port by the same 
cars that will receive the ore for use In this 
country. 

We must think of the miles upon miles 
of rail over which the laden cars travel to 
and from this pier. We must tliink of the 
mUls to which this ore will be carried, and 
the new mills that will be built to receive it. 
We must think of the plants to which the 
refined metals will go and of the products 
that they will produce for use In war, in the 
homes, in the mines, on the farms, in great 
and little factories. Looking at this pier we 
can see the beginnings of bridges and sky¬ 
scrapers. tanks and cannon, plows, bull¬ 
dozers, hammers and nails, bathtubs, kitchen 
stoves, and baby carriages. 

Yes, this is more than Just a great, new 
pier, modern in type, and highly useful in 
purpose. It is a s 3 rmbol of America. It is 
industrial progress. 

We can criticize the politicians, the states¬ 
men, the near statesmen and would-be 
statesmen, and their great and greater de¬ 
bates. We can take sides with this general 
or that general on ideas and plans for win¬ 
ning a war or preventing a bigger war. We 
can ridicule the men at the head of our 
Government or the men who want to be at 
the head of It. 

But with all Its debates, with all its de¬ 
lays, with all its shortcomings, we'll never 
ridicule the form of that government—the 
form under which free enterprise is made 
possible. 


A Review and a Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Pederationist, official monthly 
publication of the American Federation 
of Labor carries in its May 1951 issue an 
article by Mr. James A. Brownlow, presi¬ 
dent of the Metal Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L. The article is entitled 
“A Review and a Warning." Because of 
its timeliness, its logic, and the tremen¬ 
dous importance to the United States of 
the message it brings, I ask that it be 
printed in full following these remarks. 

The review to which the article refers 
is a review of the wartime and post-war¬ 
time history of the American merchant 
marine in its relation to our foreign com¬ 
petitors. The warning, which Mr. 
Brownlow voices, is raised against a con¬ 
tinuation of present policies which are 
fast making the American maritime in¬ 
dustry a weak and inadequate arm of 
our national security. 

Mr. Brownlow calls attention to a situ¬ 
ation the seriousness of which can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is a situa¬ 
tion which the maritime unions and the 
maritime industry as a whole have 
pounded on through the years. The 
previous warnings were not listened to, 
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and we paid dearly for the failure to 
listen. As an example, shortly after 
World War II and since that time the 
A. F. of L. maritime and metal trades 
unions recommended and urged that a 
large number of ships from the reserve 
fleet be kept in operable condition at a 
cost of about $25,000,000. The proposal 
was shouted down as being *‘rank ex¬ 
travagance.’* We have Just gone 
through, and are still going through, 
the process of pulling those ships 
out and rehabilitating them at a cost 
many times higher than $25,000,000. 
It is about time that Congress and the 
American people pay some attention to 
maritime industry and union men who 
are actually on the Job and know the 
score on these matters. Men who are 
primarily interested in the security of 
their homes and families and of the Na¬ 
tion as a whole, rather than in the 
sacred dollar. There are still people 
around who. unfortunately, and for some 
unknown reason, cannot see the rela¬ 
tionship between national security and a 
flourishing American merchant marine. 
If we do not keep our ships sailing, and 
our repair yards and construction yards 
operating, those people will wake up to 
And that their blindness has cost far 
more than the sums required to put Mr. 
Brownlow’s recommendations into effect. 
Those recommendations follow the pro¬ 
gram I have been fighting for ever since 
coming to Congress. I hope that the 
review and warning in this article will 
make some of us who have refused to see 
the very real danger it points to sit up 
and take notice: 

A Review and a Warning 
(By James A. Brownlow) 

In 1946 the metal-trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, through its 
representatives, called to the attention of the 
Government the need of a sustained mer¬ 
chant marine. During the years following— 
1947, 1948, 1949, and 1960—this merchant- 
marine need of the United States was reit¬ 
erated more emphatically each succeeding 
year. 

The essence of the metal-trades depart¬ 
ment's support of an American merchant 
marine might be summed up In these three 
reasons: 

First, the United States should retain Its 
standing among the commercial nations of 
the world. United States flagships should 
sail all seas and penetrate all harbors, carry¬ 
ing our exports and Imports. 

Second, as a Nation we should not allow 
our skilled shipbuilding mechanics and ship- 
operating personnel to become dispersed and 
be deprived of the opportunity to engage In 
the work In which they are skilled, or our 
shipyards and other ship-maintenance facili¬ 
ties to become dissipated, deteriorated, and. 
in many Instances, unfit for future use. 

The last and perhaps most Important rea¬ 
son Is that the United States must remain 
Independent of any nation or group of na¬ 
tions In the carrying of our commerce and 
In maintaining our first line of national de¬ 
fense. National emergencies must never 
find us again dependent upon the ships of 
other nations to carry our troops or imple¬ 
ments of war. 

It would be assumed that two experiences 
would suffice to Impress upon us the magni¬ 
tude of successive blunders and fully prepare 
us for future needs. Quite the contrary Is 
true, however. As late as mld-1960 there 
were loud clamors emanating from some 
spokesmen for Government that the sacri¬ 
ficing of our merchant marine would aid In 
the closing of the dollar gap e.astlng be¬ 


tween the United States and some foreign 
countries. 

The belief that American products and ex¬ 
ports should be carried in foreign bottoms 
also had Its strong advocates. In fact, this 
advocacy was put Into practice to the exclu¬ 
sion of the use of American ships until Con¬ 
gress Insisted, by statute, that at least one- 
half of United States Government financed 
and provided goods and produce be carried 
In American bottoms. 

With war clouds growing darker each day 
over the world’s horlsson. and with hostili¬ 
ties raging In Korea, not so much Is heard 
about the closing of the dollar gap at the 
cost of the remnants of the United States 
merchant marine. But it must be confessed 
that It was Incidental that the merchant ma¬ 
rine was not wholly obliterated, rather than 
because of any deep conviction or planned 
preservation of It as a means of carrying 
commerce or of national defense on the part 
of some agencies of gov'ernment. 

We must examine our merchant marine as 
It Is today and face up to the needs of our 
Nation with the determination that we can 
be and will be Independent of any country 
or group of countries In the carrying of our 
commerce during peacetime as well as when 
we are confronted with war. 

Gen. Philip Flemi*'g, then Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commission, said 
in 1949: 

“There are four essentials to the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of shipping services 
under our flag, adequate for the needs of 
commerce and defense. These are. first, an 
active fleet; second, an active shipbuilding 
and ship-repair industry; third, an adequate 
training program; fourth, a national defense 
reserve fleet.” 

All with an Interest In our merchant ma¬ 
rine will readily subscribe to the general’s 
statement. But even with him, as Chair¬ 
man of the Maritime Commission, taking 
that strong position, there was little done 
about rebuilding or operating a larger fleet 
of merchant vessels. There continued the 
operation under foreign flags of vessels once 
owned by the United States Government. 
The repair of these vessels in foreign ports 
continued, and the United States merchant 
marine further declined. 

This went on until the sad awakening 
came for the third time, and we found our¬ 
selves facing an emergency, one which may 
well be our Nation’s greatest trial.; We are 
responding by recognizing our need of ships 
and shipping, of skilled shipbuilding me¬ 
chanics. and of modern, up-to-date facilities 
for repair and new ship construction. 

Yes, we are even recognizing it to the 
extent that we are requesting the return of 
several hundred vessels which we loaned to 
Russia during the latter part of the last 
emergency and which we had conveniently 
forgotten about until It seemed as though 
they might be used against us. 

We are rehabilitating hundreds of vessels 
of the Liberty and Victory type which have 
been laid up in rivers and harbors In all 
coastal areas. There is some activity in the 
repair yards because of this work, and It Is 
reflected In the employment of skilled ship¬ 
building and ship repair mechanics. 

The administrative branch of Government 
and Congress have recognized that the re¬ 
commissioning of old vessels Is not enough 
to fill our needs. They have recommended 
and there have been enacted statutes provid¬ 
ing for the construction of a number of fast 
cargo vessels. In addition, large sums of 
money have been appropriated for future de¬ 
velopment and expansion of our merchant 
marine. 

It must be recognized that present appro¬ 
priations are Inadequate to restore our Na¬ 
tion to its proper place In relation to other 
nations of the world engaged In commerce. 
The day of being second or third or lower 
In the list of nations of the world, and not 
first. Is gone. We must never again be de¬ 


pendent upon the ships of any other nation 
or combination of nations to carry our com¬ 
merce during peacetime or our commerce, 
troops and other necessities of war during 
periods when we may be engaged In war. 
We must be and must remain self-sustaining. 

We might examine briefly our status in 
relation to other nations In both shipbuild¬ 
ing and operation. The National Federation 
of American Shipping recently made poig¬ 
nant comments on present trends as they 
affect shipbuilding and ship operation. They 
emphasized that America’s multi-bllllon- 
dollar waterfront Is showing a remarkably 
large and steadily increasing number of for¬ 
eign flags flying from the masts of mer¬ 
chant ships and that American flag merchant 
ship entrances and clearances are steadily 
declining In American ports. 

The total net registered tonnage of all ves¬ 
sels entering and clearing United States ports 
In 1950 with commercial cargo was 112,466,- 
000. Only 42.7 percent of this tonnage was 
merchant ships carrying the stars and stripes. 
In 1949 the figure was 48.5 percent. In sharp 
contrast, In 1960, of the 102,775,000 net reg¬ 
istered tons of vessels entering and clearing 
United Kingdom ports with cargo, 65.7 per¬ 
cent were of British registry. 

The federation study also showed that 
while vessel entrances into United States 
ports with cargo totaled 27,600, vessel clear¬ 
ances with cargo totaled only 16,671, a greater 
Imbalance than that recorded in 1949. 

These figures Indicate a loss of 6 percent 
carried In American bottoms from 1949. 

That the United States is losing ground In 
the International race aimed at restoration 
of the world’s merchant passenger vessel 
fleet to its pre-World War II size Is becoming 
more and more obvious. 

In a study of world merchant passenger 
vessel construction, it must be noted that 
while the stars and stripes flew over 8 percent 
of the world’s passenger fleet prior to World 
War II, today it flies over only 6 percent. 
Further, It may be pointed out that while 
foreign nations are building or have under 
contract 97 passenger-carrying vessels of 
close to 1,000,000 gross tons, the United 
States is building only 2 passenger ships 
totaling 71,719 gross tons. 

Statistics show that at the beginning of 
1951 the world’s merchant passenger vessel 
fleet was 76 percent by number and 70 per¬ 
cent by gross tonnage of Its pre-World War 
II level of 1,500 ships of 12,000,000 gross 
tons. But it is difficult to reconcile the 
position of the United States when one con¬ 
siders the far better Job being performed by 
other nations of the world in rebuilding 
their passenger fleets, as evidenced by the 
fact that, upon completion of present con¬ 
struction, the United Kingdom will have 
about 92 percent of her prewar passenger 
tonnage, the Netherlands will have about 78 
percent, and Prance 76 percent. Among the 
smaller maritime nations, Argentina will 
have increased her passenger fleet 10 times 
over her prewar level. 

The United States, after completion of 
ships under construction, will have only 
62 percent of her prewar tonnage, or slightly 
more, relatively, than Italy, which will soon 
have over 64 percent of her prewar passenger 
fleet. 

Among all the maritime nations of the 
world, the United States ranks only fifth in 
the amount of gross tonnage of passenger 
vessels being constructed and a poor 
eleventh in numbers of such ships being 
built. In contrast the United Kingdom is 
In first place, followed by France, Italy, and 
Argentina. 

These statements point up the peril with 
which we are confronted as a result of our 
failure to keep pace with the other nations 
of the world In proportion to our standing 
as the first nation of the world. 

It is of interest to note that though at 
the present there are 38 vessels of 516,064 
groL3 tons in tome stage of construction or 
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contracted for In the yards of the United 
States, 25 vessels of 815,000 gross tons are 
the recent ones contracted for but not 
started. In Japan there are 85 seagoing ves¬ 
sels of 840,086 gross tons In some stage of 
construction. 

These comparisons with other nations may 
bring forth the comment that there Is a 
selfishness predominant which would de¬ 
stroy the merchant marines of other na¬ 
tions and confer the carrying of commerce 
and the ship construction to the United 
States. This is a mistaken premise. How¬ 
ever, the maritime interests of the United 
States have not been protected with nearly 
the same seal as other facets of our economy 
have. 

We have but to witness the p<dlcy being 
carried out In Germany to see what is hap¬ 
pening to our merchant marine. 

In April 1849. the Washington agreement, 
entered Into by the military governors of 
three major nations, provided that up to 
100,000 gross tons of tankers, not to exceed 
10.700 gross tons each, and 300,000 gross 
tons of dry cargo ships, none to exceed 7,300 
gross tons, be authorized as being adequate 
for German recovery. 

There were many modifications of this 
program in ensuing months up to April 1951, 
at which time all restrictions were removed 
except that the vessels built could not have 
characteristics which would permit them 
to be readily convertible for military pur¬ 
poses. At the time of the last agreement, 
as a result of the amendments from April 
1049, the tonnage had catapulted to 650,000 
gross tons and will shortly be 800,000 gross 
tons. 

Prior to the last war German merchant 
ships carried 46 percent of her aggregate 
overseas commerce. In 1840 her ships car¬ 
ried 19 percent. In 1960 Germany’s mer¬ 
chant ships were again carrying 46 percent. 
In contrast, the United States-flag vessels are 
currently carrying 36 percent of the United 
States overseas dry cargo commerce. 

Tills comparison clearly indicates that 
again foreign nations are progressively in¬ 
creasing their commerce-carrying shipbuild¬ 
ing fncrilties, while the United States is fall¬ 
ing to keep pace. 

Further consideration of foreign nations* 
shipbuilding and operating expansion may 
well provoke conjecture In connection with 
the Russian merchant marine. The building 
of ships for the Soviet Union by nations re¬ 
ceiving EGA assistance may well be chal¬ 
lenged. 

Under trade agreements, nations receiving 
EGA funds are building freighters, tankers, 
large deep-sea fishing boats and other ves¬ 
sels to augment the Soviet merchant fleet. 

None can object to the expansion of the 
commercial strength of the Soviet. Neither 
can we. with good conscience, oppose, except 
in a competitive way. Increased production 
in the shipyards of Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Prance or any other nation. However, we 
should voice loud objections if the activities 
of the shipyards of the above countries are 
being financed, in whole or in part, by money 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

We question that the Congress of the 
United States intended to give aid to the 
shipbuilding and operating companies of 
foreign countries while, at the same time, it 
is denying assistance to expand its own ship¬ 
building and operating facilities. 

Neither did Congress Intend to build a 
merchant fleet, far superior to that of other 
nations, for a country whose objectives are 
so contrary to those of our own that the 
differences may be resolved only by armed 
conflict. 

It Is Imperative that the United States 
do something more than deplore the status 
among nations of our merchant marine. We 
are spending billions of dollars for national 
defense. Including the development of the 
most highly technical machines of war. 
much of which development can be and will 
be used for commercial purposes, and the 


results of which will become part of our ex¬ 
panding economy during peacetime. This 
Is true of all technical advances which are 
being made throughout the country with 
the exception of the Navy, which is solely 
an agency of defense. 

The same cannot be said of our merchant 
marine. IXiring this period we should be 
developing fast commercial vessels capable 
of being quickly converted into troop car¬ 
riers and being equipped with the latest 
modern protective devices. These vessels 
should further be of such type as to enter 
most harbors, with quick loading and un¬ 
loading facilities, and of fast turn-around 
ability. They should be built in such 
numbers as to replace the obsolete vessels 
built during the Second T.'orld War. which 
in many Instances were built with the ex¬ 
pectation that they would pay for them¬ 
selves if they were successful in making one 
or two trips. 

The day of the convoy Is gone. We can¬ 
not afford to risk either our troops or our 
commerce In slow and antiquated vessels. 
The choice is not ours but is being forced 
upon us by the rapid development on the 
part of foreign nations of ever faster and 
faster commercial and war vessels. 

It has been contended that private opera¬ 
tors and builders cannot hope, from their 
own resources, to build and operate these 
vessels at a profit without some Inducement 
from the Government. This being true, it 
Ls the obligation and duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to aid these operators through subsi¬ 
dies. grants, or other privileges which will 
enable them to compete on an equal basis 
with foreign ship operating and shipbuilding 
companies. Every other major nation in 
the world subsidizes Its ship operating and 
shipbuilding companies to a much greater 
extent than the United States does 

There is another most essential reason 
why we must keep an ever-expanding mer¬ 
chant marine, and that is manpower. A 
merchant marine Is only as strong as Its 
operating personnel, and we cannot afford 
to have Idle-shlp operating force?. Men 
will no longer remain “on the beach” waiting 
to be assigned to a vessel when other attrac¬ 
tive employment is available. It is essential 
that Jobs he provided for these men, or the 
cost of training new workers will far exceed 
the provisions being made for those already 
trained. This will affect not only the oper¬ 
ating personnel but also the shipbuilding 
and Bhlp-repalr mechanic. 

The shipbuilding and ship-repair industry 
at its peak employed In excess of 1,500,000 
persons. This was exclusive of those em¬ 
ployed Ir the naval shipyards of the country. 
Today, on the three coasts and the Inland 
waterways, there are approximately 54,000 
employed In this Industry. This means that 
the great hulk of trained shipbuilding work¬ 
ers and ship repairmen have gone into other 
industries. Should another emergency de¬ 
velop, this Is not a sufficient number to 
serve as a nucleus to train the thousands 
of additional employees that will be neces¬ 
sary. 

The metal trades department has long 
affirmed that shipbuilding and ship-repair 
work is essential to keep n reasonable num¬ 
ber of skilled mechanics in training and 
available for ship construction and repair 
work. Also, these must be an equal distribu¬ 
tion of new construction and repair yards 
on the respective coasts of the Nation. We 
cannot afford, during any national emer¬ 
gency, to have complete concentration of 
yards or manpower In any one area. 

If the United States is to retain Its place 
as the leading nation of the world, one of 
its most important assets is a strong mer¬ 
chant marine, adequately manned, rein¬ 
forced by shipbuilding and ship-repair yards 
employing skilled shipbuilding and ship-re¬ 
pair mechanics in sufficient numbers to as¬ 
sure us of a merchant fleet commensurate 
with our standing among the nations of the 
world. 
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The Defense Prodnetion Act and Wool 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUsBrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

National Wool ’TXaoc Association, 

Boston, Mass., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We respectfully caU to your at¬ 
tention the enclosed editorial published in 
the Boston Herald of May 15. We heartily 
endorse this editorial. 

Very truly yours. 

National Wool T&adx Association. 

Hugh Monro, President. 

Who Buys Wool? 

The wool trade is greatly concerned at the 
moment with a proposed amendnient to the 
Defense Production Act which muy or may 
not have anything to do with wool. 

Under the act as adopted last year, the 
Government Is empowered to purchase cer¬ 
tain critical materials abroad and resell them 
to private businessmen here, but it Is spe¬ 
cifically debarred from acquiring agricultural 
products in this way. The new amendment, 
proposed, along with many others, by the 
President last month, would simply remove 
the agricultural restriction. 

The wool men, who are already bruised 
and buffeted by the Government’s mishan¬ 
dling of their problems since the outbreak 
of the Korean crisis, suspect a new move 
by the Pair Deal planners to get into the wool 
act. and they want no part of it. 

We heartily sympathize with this attitude. 
Whatever the actual purpose of the proposed 
amendment. It should definitely not be used 
a.'; a means for putting Uncle Sam in the 
wool business. The situation doesn't call for 
such drastic measures now and bulk pur¬ 
chasing by Government wouldn’t recommend 
itself as a method even if the emergency were 
worse than it is. 

ITtie system of Government purchase has 
boon tried before, but even where elaborate 
safeguards have been set up (as in Britain 
during the war) it has tended to be inflex¬ 
ible and unsatisfactory. Government buy¬ 
ers, no matter how conscientious, simply 
can't take over the function of private wool 
men with lifetimes of experience. When you 
are dealing with some 3,000 different types 
of wool and market conditions changing by 
the day and hour, you are either an expert 
or you are not good enough. 

If Gongress is wise, it will make certain 
either that existing safeguards stay in the 
Defense Act or that new ones, fully covering 
wool, are added. 


The Late Leooce R. Legendre 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to speak to the House of 
the sad passing of a great soldier and 
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patriot and one who has given untold 
help to his comrades, especially the dis¬ 
abled of all the wars. 

Leonce R. Legendre, 56, widely known 
assistant national adjutant of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, is dead of a heart attack 
here. 

The two-war veteran who held a series 
of national American Legion positions 
over a period of 16 years, was stricken 
as he left his office at 5:30 p. m.. May 
15. Death occurred 6 minutes later in 
Parragut Park, one block from the new 
K Street American Legion branch head¬ 
quarters. Watson B. Miller, American 
Legion official, was present. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
Friday morning at the Church of the 
Annunciation with burial at Arlington 
National Cemetery. National Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke, Jr., will lead Ameri¬ 
can Legion representatives and an Army 
unit from nearby Fort Myer in accord¬ 
ing full military honors at the grave¬ 
side. 

A native of Thibodeaux, La., and a 
30-year member of the American Legion, 
Legendre was in charge of the organ¬ 
ization’s national office in Washington 
from July 1, 1946. He came to the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital as chief of contact in that 
office in 1938, following 6 years as Amer¬ 
ican Legion national field secretary 
serving Southeastern States. For a brief 
time in 1940 he was department adju¬ 
tant of the Louisiana American Legion. 

Legendre also was chairman, from 
1926 to 1932, of the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration claims rating board for the State 
of Louisiana. 

A lieutenant of infantry with 28 
months of service in World War I, he 
returned to active military duty in 1942. 
He held the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
as executive officer of the military dis¬ 
trict of Washington, in charge of the 
Capital’s civilian-defense program. His 
active military service terminated in 
September 1946. 

Surviving are his wife, Helen Murphy 
Legendre, of 4916 Westway Drive, Chevy 
Chase, Md., and a sister and two broth¬ 
ers, all residents of New Orleans, La. 


Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN A. McGUlRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include in the Record a very important 
statement by Mr. Q. E. Lelghty, chair¬ 
man of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. Mr. Lelghty testified before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on May 14 in support 
of H. R. 3669, a bill to amend the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act. 

I am supporting H. R. 3669 and in my 
opinion the merit of that bill is very 
clearly set forth in Mr. Leighty’s state¬ 
ment. The advice of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, for whom Mr. 


Lelghty is spokesman, has always proven 
to be sound in matters of railroad retire¬ 
ment. All members of the House would 
be well advised to carefully study Mr. 
Leighty’s presentation in order that they 
be completely advised in the field of rail¬ 
road retirement. 

Mr. Leighty’s statement follows: 

Statement op Q. E. Lexohtt Before House 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce With Respect to Amendments 

TO THE Railroad Retirement Act 

My name Is Q. E. Lelghty. I am president 
of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. I appear here as spokesman 
for the association. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ Associa¬ 
tion is an association composed of the chief 
executives of 18 standard railway labor or¬ 
ganizations and the president of the Railway 
Employees’ Department, A. P. of L., which is 
Itself an association of the 7 shop craft 
organizations who are all individually repre¬ 
sented in the association through their chief 
executives. The organizations represented 
are the following: Switchmen’s Union of 
North America: the order of Railroad Te¬ 
legraphers: American Train Dispatchers’ As¬ 
sociation; Railway Employes* Department, 
A. P. of L.; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Help¬ 
ers of America: international Association of 
Machinists: International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers: 
Sheet Metal Workers* International Associa¬ 
tion: International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America; International Brotherhood of Fire¬ 
men and Oilers: Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers. Express 
and Station Employees; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America; National 
Organization Masters. Mates, and Pilots of 
America; National Marine Engineers’ Bene¬ 
ficial Association; International Longshore¬ 
men's Association; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union; Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

The employees represented by organiza¬ 
tions whose chief executives compose the 
association constitute approximately three- 
fourths of all the railroad employees. 

The association has, and has had for some 
years, a standing committee whose function 
it Is to watch over the functioning of the 
railroad retirement system and particularly 
to develop and recommend amendatory leg¬ 
islation whenever such legislation appears 
desirable. The committee is under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. George M. Harrison, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station E'mployees. In addition to Mr. 
Harrison, the committee includes Mr. T. C. 
Carroll, president. Brotherhood of Mainte¬ 
nance of Way Employes; Mr. Michael Fox, 
president. Railway Employes' Department, 
A. F. of L.; Mr. J. M. Burns, vice president. 
Sheet Metal Workers' International Associa¬ 
tion; Mr. William J. Van Buren, secretary- 
treasurer, National Organization Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots of America; and myself. 

Over a year ago this committee concluded 
that the need for amendments to the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act was Imminent. How¬ 
ever, it has not been possible to bring to com¬ 
pletion an Integrated program of amend¬ 
ments until quite recently, partly because the 
problems to be met were difficult and it took 
much time and study to 'find the proper 
solutions and partly because, Insofar as the 
problems are related to amendments recently 
made to the Social Security Act, any solutions 
had to be tentative until after those amend¬ 
ments were enacted and their final content 
was known. 

The bill. H. R. 3669, which is before this 
committee, embodies the program of amend¬ 


ments which the Railway Labor Executives* 
Association is sponsoring os the result of 
the investigation and study that I have de¬ 
scribed. The bill was prepared by our coun¬ 
sel under the direction of the association, 
with the assistance of members of the staff 
of the Railroad Retirement Board and in con¬ 
sultation with interested Members of Con¬ 
gress. Its terms are identical to S. 1347 
which has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Murray, of Montana, on behalf of 
himself and 11 other Senators. Full hearings 
on the bill have been held before a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I shall not undertake to present to you a 
detailed analysis of the bill itself. Our coun¬ 
sel, Mr. Lester P. Schoene, who will follow 
me as the next witness on behalf of the 
association, will do that. It is my purpose 
to place before you a statement of the prob¬ 
lems with which we have been wrestling and 
a general description of the legislative 
changes which we believe to be necessary 
to solve these problems. The bill embodies 
these proposed solutions. 

In the forefront of the problems with 
which we are confronted is the urgent ne¬ 
cessity for increasing the amount of the 
monthly benefit payments both to retired 
employees and to the survivors of deceased 
employees. You as well as we are, of course, 
thoroughly aware of the tremendous In¬ 
crease that has occurred in the cost of living 
since 1937 when the railroad-retirement sys¬ 
tem was enacted. When the system was 
established its benefit provisions were set 
to bear a reasonable relationship to the 
cost of living as it then was and to the 
wage income that employees were accus¬ 
tomed to receiving prior to their retirement. 
As a result of the Increase in living costs 
and to provide some improvement in the 
living standards of wage earners, wage rates 
generally, and the wages of railroad em¬ 
ployees, have increased very substantially 
since 1937. As a consequence relationships 
of retirement Income to living costs and 
wage rates existing in 1937 have no validity 
whatever today. 

Some measure of relief, so far as retire¬ 
ment benefits are concerned, was attained in 
1948 when the act was amended to Increase 
these benefits by 20 percent. That Increase, 
however, was Inadequate at the time to re¬ 
establish the 1937 relationships and, as you 
know, both living co.st8 and wages have again 
increased substantially since that time. So 
far as survivor benefits are concerned, there 
has been no Increase since the provisions 
for paying survivor benefits were enacted In 
1946. The level of those benefits as of that 
time was determined not W'lth reference to 
living-cost requirements or wage rates but 
rather with reference to the survivor bene¬ 
fits paid under the Social Security Act. The 
level of those benefits was established in 
1939 and was pitifully low even as of that 
time. Although the level of survivor bene¬ 
fits set in the Railroad Retirement Act was 
on the average about 25 percent higher than 
those provided in the Social Security Act, to 
give some slight recognition to the much 
higher tax rates paid by railroad employees, 
nevertheless the level of survivor benefits 
as so established In 1946 was less adequate 
to meet living-coats requirements as they 
then stood than the social-security bene¬ 
fits were when they were established In 1939. 
There has been no Increase in the amounts 
payable to survivors since they were first 
established and the maximum benefit a sur¬ 
vivor can now draw Is approximately $41 a 
month. 

That the amount of benefit payments 
should be Increased no one can doubt. If 
we felt free to increase benefits to the levels 
warranted by the increase in the cost of 
living we would have to recommend much 
greater Increases than those proposed in the 
bill. Necessarily, however, in a prudently 
financed system the extent to which benefits 
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can be Increased is limited by the prospec¬ 
tive revenues coming Into the system. Rail¬ 
road employees feel very strongly that the 
tax rates now in effect for the support of 
the Railroad Retirement system should not 
bo Increased. They are now paying 6 per¬ 
cent on their compensation up to $300 per 
month and will pay 6% percent beginning 
next year. Employees in other Industries 
covered by the Social Security Act until re¬ 
cently paid only 1 percent, are paying only 
percent now and the maximum they are 
scheduled to pay is 3*4 percent many years 
In the future. It Is apparent from these 
comparlLons that any Increase In the present 
rates would make the discrepancy Intoler¬ 
able. 

At the same time railroad employees feel 
equally strongly that the financing of the 
railroad retirement system must be main¬ 
tained on a sound basis. Improvements in 
benefits are therefore limited to such im¬ 
provements as can prudently be made with¬ 
in the limits of the present financing and 
such new financing as can be provided with¬ 
out increasing the tax rates. 

The problems with which we are con¬ 
fronted are further complicated by the very 
far-reaching amendments that were made 
last year in the Social Security Act. The 
railroad retirement system grew out of and 
was specifically designed to meet the needs 
of the railroad Industry independently of 
what might be provided to employees In 
other industries through the general social 
security system. It is Important to the in¬ 
dustry that the railroad retirement system 
continue on this Independent basis to serve 
the needs of that industry. However, this 
does not mean that the existence of the 
Social Security system can be ignored. Bene¬ 
fits under tf at system have now reached such 
levels that comparisons unfavorable to the 
Railroad Retirement system cannot be avoid¬ 
ed. At the present time all survivor bene¬ 
fits under the Social Security Act and many 
retirement benefits exceed the benefits that 
would be paid for equivalent service under 
the railroad retirement system notwithstand¬ 
ing the much higher contribution that rail¬ 
road employees make. We have come to the 
conclu.slon that although, it Is not necessary 
that the Railroad Retirement Act provide 
benefits In all cases exceeding those provided 
under the Social Security Act. we cannot 
Ju.^tlfy the continuance of a condition in 
which on individual in railroad service, pay¬ 
ing the higher tax rate, derives less benefit 
Irom that service than he would if it were 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

The provisions oi the Social Security Act 
give rise also to other problems. The Social 
Security Act does not in express terms give 
credit for service rendered prior to 1937, as 
the Railroad Retirement Act does. How¬ 
ever, the formula used in computing benefits 
is so weighted in favor of those who retire 
in the early years as in effect to give recog¬ 
nition to prior service. If the same indi¬ 
viduals have suflBcient service covered by the 
Social Security Act to qualify for benefits 
under that act and also receive a railroad 
retirement annuity based on prior service, 
they are In effect getting double credit for 
service with respect to which no tax was paid. 
Such generosity cannot be Justified in com¬ 
parison with the benefits it is possible to 
provide to those who make their careers in 
the railroad Industry or in some other indus¬ 
try covered by the Social Security Act. 

The railroad retirement system was de¬ 
signed and has always been thought of as 
being a system covering career employees in 
the Industry. When the system was formu¬ 
lated it was believed that the phrase “once 
a railroader always a railroader” had prac¬ 
tically universal validity. Up to that time 
there were not available collected Individual 
employment records from which It could bo 
determined to what extent people whose 
major employment Is elsewhere work casually 
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in the railroad Industry. Through the main¬ 
tenance of the Individual records that the 
Railroad Retirement Act requires, that in¬ 
formation has become available, and what 
It shows Is very disturbing. It does show 
that the basic assumption of career employ¬ 
ment Is correct with respect to the big solid 
core of employees working at any particular 
time. However. It also shows that there is 
always a substantial fringe of casual employ¬ 
ees who do not make railroading their career 
and who In the aggregate over a period of 
years outnumber, many times over, the career 
employees. The last Annual Report of the 
Railroad Retirement Board shows, for exam¬ 
ple. that 64 percent of the employees in 
service in 1948 had worked every year after 
they entered service and half of that group 
had entered service before 1937. On the 
other hand, out of the total number of new 
employees who entered service in 1938, only 
13 percent were working in the industry in 
1948. The aggregate result of this condition 
to date is shown by the fact that there are 
now approximately 8,000,000 individuals who 
have hod some creditable service under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, although the num¬ 
ber employed at the present time averages 
only 1,600,000 to 1,600,000. 

I have already stated the conclusion that 
we cannot justify paying an Individual less 
benefits for his railroad service than he 
would he paid for such service if it were 
covered by the general Social Security Act. 
However, the Railroad Retirement system 
cannot serve Its primary function of meeting 
the requirements of the career employees, 
and also undertake to match social-security 
benefits for those short-term employees who 
work casually In the Industry irom time to 
time. Furthermore, since these short-term 
employees are virtually certain to have tlieir 
major employment under the Social Security 
Act they are most likely to qualify for bene¬ 
fits under that act. If the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment system were to undertake to pay for 
such service independently of the employ¬ 
ment covered by the Social Security Act 
there would be an unwarranted duplication 
of benefits and an unwarranted expense to 
the railroad-retirement account for the pay¬ 
ment ol benefits to Individuals whose needs 
the System was not primarily designed to 
serve. 

I have so far discussed the most serious 
and most difficult of the problems with 
which we are conlronted. I should now like 
to tell you in a general w'ay how the bill 
we are asking you to enact meets these prob¬ 
lems together with a number ol others that 
I shall develop in the course of the discus¬ 
sion. The bill contains a number of provi¬ 
sions which increase the amount of benefits 
payable. It provides for increasing retire¬ 
ment annuities by au average of 13,8 per¬ 
cent, Tlie basic formula In the present law 
for computing annuities requires multiply¬ 
ing certain percentages of the average 
monthly compensation by the number of 
years of service. Those percentages of aver¬ 
age monthly compensation under the pres¬ 
ent law are 2.4 percent of the first $50, 1.8 
percent of the next $100, and 1.2 percent of 
the next $160. The hill would change these 
percentages to 2,8 percent, 2 percent, and 
1,4 percent, respectively. The pensioners 
who were taken over from the railroad rolls 
at the beginning of the System and are 
receiving relatively smaller benefits than 
annuitants would have their pensions in¬ 
creased by a fiat 15 percent. 

Prom the changes just described all an¬ 
nuitants will receive a moderate but still 
substantial increase in benefits. The maxi¬ 
mum annuity now payable would be based 
on an average monthly compensation of $300 
per month with 30 years of service and comes 
to $144. Under the revised formula that 
would be Increased to $165. Of course most 
employees do not get the maximum and the 
average is far under the maximum. The 


average now being paid is approximately $84 
and that could be expected to increase under 
the bill to about $95. Such an amount ap¬ 
pears particularly inadequate for an Indi¬ 
vidual who has a wife to support. The 
Social Security Act has long recognized the 
greater need of such Individuals. We believe 
the time has come when we should do like¬ 
wise. The bill consequently provides that 
when a railroad employee has retired and is 
age 65 or over and has a spouse who Is also 
age 65 or over the spouse shall be entitled 
to an annuity equal to one-half of the 
employee’s annuity but with a maximum of 
$50. We believe that the combination of 
an increase for all annuitants with provision 
for the spouse's annuity makes a well-bal¬ 
anced program of recognizing the needs of 
all annuitants while at the same time recog¬ 
nizing the greater need of the man and wile. 

With respect to survivor benefits the meth¬ 
od of computation is liberalized and simpli¬ 
fied. The new formula would allow 40 per¬ 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly 
remuneration plus 10 percent of the credita¬ 
ble remuneration over $100. This would pro¬ 
vide a survivor benefit of $60 if the average 
monthly remuneration Is $300, the maximum 
it is now possible to have. The amount so 
computed is equal to what the benefit would 
be under the amended Social Security Act 
on the same remuneration. However, in 
order to give some recognition to the higher 
tax rale paid by railroad employees our bill 
provides that there shall be added to the 
amount so computed $1 for each year of 
service on which taxes were paid. 

In addition to these liberalized provisions 
for retirement and survivor benefits, the bill 
would establish an over-all minimum appli¬ 
cable both to retirement and survivor bene¬ 
fits that in no case shall the benefits paid 
be less than the benefit or additional ben¬ 
efit that would have been derived Irom the 
railroad employment if It had been covered 
by the Social Security Act. The Railroad 
Retirement Act as enacted in 1937 carried 
a similar minimum referring to the original 
Social Security Act. but that provision be¬ 
came inapplicable when the Social Security 
Act was completely revised in 1939. Until 
the last revision of the Social Security Act 
the level of social Bocurlty benefits was so 
low that a restoration of such a minimum 
wa.s not a mailer of great importance. So¬ 
cial-security benefits, now, however, are of 
such a level as to make it important again to 
guarantee that no employee shall sacrifice 
benefits by working in the railroad industry. 

The problem presented by the casual em¬ 
ployees Is met by introducing a 10-year min¬ 
imum service requirement as a condition of 
eligibility for either retirement or survivor 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Provision is made that employees who at 
retirement or death have less than 10 years 
of service under the Railroad Retirement 
Act shall have their railroad service credited 
under the Social Security Act, They will 
thus receive under that act benefits based 
on a combination of their railroad and non- 
railroad service, thus avoiding both dupli¬ 
cation of benefits and a loss of benefits 
through having been in railroad service. In 
addition, such employees would continue to 
be subject to the guaranty now provided 
that the benefits derived from the railroad 
service shall not be less than the amount 
contributed In taxes plus an allowance in 
lieu of interest. By adjustments between 
the railroad retirement account and the 
old age and survivors* insurance trust fund, 
which I shall refer to more in detail later, 
the social security system is compensated 
for crediting this railroad service to the 
same extent as thought social security taxes 
had been collected on such employment. 

Although the problems to be met which I 
I have already discussed are the most serious 
and difficult, there are other troublesome 
problems with which we are confronted but 
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to Which the solution is more readily ap« 
parent. In 1937. the maximum of compensa¬ 
tion that is creditable and taxable was set 
at t300. At that time relatively few employ¬ 
ees wr/e making over $300 per month. The 
celling, therefore, did not result in reducing 
benefits in any large proportion of the cases 
and did not serve substantially to reduce the 
tax income. Under present wage scales, how¬ 
ever. its effect in both these respects has be¬ 
come much greater. We are proposing, there¬ 
fore. that beginning with compensation paid 
after this year the maximum creditable and 
taxable compensation should be increased to 
$400 per month. Since there is no prior serv¬ 
ice obligation in connection with this change 
and since the annuity factor applied to this 
additional $100 compensation In com¬ 
puting the annuity Is the smalleet of the 
three percentages this change will result in 
a net gain to the railroad retirement account. 

I have heretofore referred to the fact that 
the weighting of the social-security benefit 
formula in effect allows credit for service 
rendered before 1937. The Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act expressly recognixed such service 
for persons who held an employment rela¬ 
tionship to the Industry at the time the 
1935 act was enacted. In order to avoid 
duplicate credit for service on which no taxes 
have been paid to either system the bill pro¬ 
vides that individuals who are entitled to 
retirement benefits under the Social Security 
Act shall not be credited with prior service 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. with the 
qualification, however, that the resulting re¬ 
duction In the annuity shall not be greater 
than the benefit to which the individual is 
entitled under the Social Security Act. 

Under the present law an individual who 
continues In service after age 65 pays the 
same taxes on the compensation he then 
earns as other employees pay. but he receives 
no credit for that service or compensation In 
the computation of his annuity. At the time 
this provision was written it was considered 
a desirable inducement for the older em¬ 
ployees to retire so as to help relieve the un- 
empl 03 rment problem. During the last war. 
however, our problem changed from one of 
unemplo]nnent to one of a manpower short¬ 
age and that condition continues. That con. 
ditlon results in pressure on retired em¬ 
ployees to reenter service and on employees 
eligible for retirement to continue in serv¬ 
ice. When such Individuals have not accu¬ 
mulated 30 years of service at age 65 it ap¬ 
pears to be an unwarranted discrimination 
against them not to allow them credit for 
such service up to the 30-year maximum 
which applies when prior service Is used. The 
bill therefore proposes that In future awards 
service rendered after age 66 be credited in 
the same manner as service rendered prior to 
that time, retaining, of course, the 30-year 
maximum where prior service is used. 

Prior to the 1946 amendments the Rall- 
ropd Retirement Act made no provision for 
survivor benefits as such. However, the act 
did afford an employee the option, within 
certain limitations, to take a reduced annu¬ 
ity during his lifetime so as to provide a sur¬ 
vivor annuity for his spouse If she survived 
him, the combined amounts being computed 
to have a value equivalent to the single life 
annuity to which the employee was entitled. 
With the introduction of survivor benefits 
the authority to make such elections was 
discontinued but a few such elections are 
still in effect by reason of action taken prior 
to 1946. In such cases If the spouse prede- ’ 
ceases the employee the employee cannot 
understand why he must continue to take a 
reduced annuity even though It is an estab¬ 
lished fact that no survivor annuity will ever 
be paid. He feels that by taking the reduc¬ 
tion during the period that there was any 
chance that a survivor annuity would be paid 
he has paid for the chance that did not ma¬ 
terialise. This situation gives rise to bitter 
complaint that is all out of proportion to 


the savings that accrue to the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Account through continuing the re¬ 
duction after the death of the spouse. The 
bill therefore proposes that in such cases 
annuities accruing after the death of the 
spouse should be In the same amount that 
would have been payable if no election had 
been made. 

At the present time the only restriction 
upon retired employees reentering employ¬ 
ment is that the annuity is not paid for any 
month in which they work for a railroad em¬ 
ployer or for the last person by whom they 
were employed before the annuity began to 
accrue. Under employment conditions exist¬ 
ing in 1987 such a provision was deemed suf¬ 
ficient to assure that individuals who applied 
for annuities at a time when they were eli¬ 
gible to receive them genuinely meant to 
retire and not simply draw annuities to sup¬ 
plement wage payments. Retirement an¬ 
nuities are meant to support people who have 
retired and it is an abuse of the system to 
use them merely to supplement wage income. 
Under present employment conditions, such 
abuses can readily occur. We are conse¬ 
quently proposing the introduction, in addi¬ 
tion to the existing restrictions, of a work 
clause like that in the Social Security Act, 
namely, that the annuity will not be paid in 
any month In which $50 or more Is earned in 
wages or self-employment covered by the 
Social Security Act. 

I think I have now covered the major sub¬ 
jects dealt with In the bill except the matter 
of financing. There are a number of changes 
In detail which I have not discussed but 
which will be covered in Mr. Schoene’s tes¬ 
timony. I stated earlier that the available 
solutions to our problems were limited by 
the requirements of prudent financing with¬ 
out increasing the tax rates. We meet that 
limitation In a variety of ways. In the last 
actuarisil valuation the level of future taxable 
payrolls was estimated as equal to an average 
of $4,600,000,000 per year. In making those 
estimates no account was taken of future in¬ 
creases in wage rates and substantial in¬ 
creases haye already occurred. Under pres¬ 
ent conditions, it is reasonable, and in fact I 
think very conservative, to estimate the fu¬ 
ture level pajrroll at $5,200,000,000, particu¬ 
larly In view of the raising of the maximum 
creditable and taxable compensation from 
$300 per month to $400. This revision of 
pa 3 rron estimates has two important conse¬ 
quences with respect to financing. I have 
already pointed out that the raising of the 
taxable celling in itself results In a net gain. 
In addition, the cost of benefits based on 
prior service results in a smaller percentage 
charge.on the payroll when it is spread over 
a larger taxable payroll. 

The elimination of prior service credits for 
individuals who are entitled to benefits 
under the SocieU Security Act also will result 
in savings to the account. Similarly the 
more restrictive work clause will result in 
savings either through the postponement of 
retirement or through nonpajrment of annu¬ 
ities. Ltkewlse savings will result from the 
Introduction of the lO-year minimum-service 
requirement. The bill contemplates that in 
the adjustments that will be made between 
the railroad retirement account and the 
old-age and siirvivors Instirance trust fund 
the standard to be applied will be that the 
old-age and survivors insiirance trust fiind 
shall be placed In the same position In which 
It would be if railroad employment were 
covered by the general social-security system. 
Since the railroad population is a relatively 
higher cost segment of the working popula¬ 
tion than the working population as a whole, 
the separate maintenance of the railroad- 
retirement system relieves the general social- 
oecurity system of obligations more than 
commensurate with the tax income that 
would be derived from the collection of so¬ 
cial-security taxes on railroad service. It is 


oontemplated that in the adjustments to be 
made between the two funds the railroad 
retirement account will be given due credit 
for what it thus contributes to the mainte¬ 
nance of old-age and survlvars protection of 
the whole working population. 

The actuarial expmts at the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Board have made an estimate, in 
terms of level percentage of payroll, of the 
cost of the rallroad-retlreiiient system os it 
would be amended by H. R. 3669. That esti¬ 
mate is Included in the Board's report to this 
committee. In making that estimate, ac¬ 
count was taken of both the increased bene¬ 
fits and the savings provided by the biU. 
The experts estimate that the cost is ap¬ 
proximately 14 percent of payroll. The tax 
rate, beglxming next year, yields 12^ per¬ 
cent of payroll. The difference between the 
tax rate and the estimated level cost is, there¬ 
fore. only about 1% percent. Taking into 
account the fact that the cost estimate must 
be based on predictions extending to per¬ 
petuity. it Is obvious that such an estimate 
can at best be only an approximation by 
which to guide one's judgment. Necessarily 
as experience develops, adjustments in the 
system will have to be made from time to 
time. It is otir considered Judgment that 
when the tax rate is within a range of as 
little as IVi percent of an estimate cost run¬ 
ning to perpetuity, prudent financing does 
not require a change in the tax rate. 

We exercised a similar Judgment In 1948 
when we recommended and Congress adopt¬ 
ed amendments Increasing retirement bene¬ 
fits by 20 percent. The estimated cost of 
the system as so amended was a little over 1 
percent in excess of the tax rates. Develop¬ 
ments since 1948 have already established 
the validity of the Judgment then exercised. 

All our experience under the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act. since the very beginning, indi¬ 
cates that our experience with the 1948 20- 
percent increase Is not unique or accidental. 
We have never yet had an actuarial esti¬ 
mate that was not shown by developments in 
the next few years to be an overstatement of 
probable costs. The first actuarial valuation 
of the railroad retirement account, made as 
of December 81, 1938, but published in 1940. 
showed an apparent shortage of 3.6 percent 
of payroll between the established tax rates 
and the estimated cost. Without any in¬ 
crease in taxes or reduction in benefits, the 
second actuarial valuation, made as of De¬ 
cember 31. 1941, and published In 1943, 
showed a reduction of this apparent shoi lage 
to about 3 percent of pay roll. 

In the 1946 amendments there was includ¬ 
ed an increase In taxes to meet the appar¬ 
ent shortage disclosed by the first two valua¬ 
tions; but the Increase provided was not the 
3 percent or more indicated by the valuation, 
but only 1percent. The opponents of the 
bill argued v^orously that the shortage was 
at least S percent. However, when the third 
valuation was made as of December 31, 194G, 
the account was shown to be virtually in 
balance. 

By 1948, estimates then made showed that 
no increase at all would have been neccsstiry 
in 1946 to cover any shortage. It was be¬ 
cause the 1946 increase of IV^ percent was 
not necessary to cover previously indicated 
shortages that it was possible in 1948 to make 
a 20-percent increase in retirement benefits, 
costing about 2Va percent of payroll by in¬ 
curring a then apparent shortage of only 
about 1 percent. But such an apparent 
shortage was incurred to provide the 2Q-per- 
cent Increase with no increase in taxes. It 
was recognized, of course, that if costs 
worked out exactly according to the esti¬ 
mates, or worse than the estimates indicated, 
some adjustment either in benefits or taxes 
would have to be made. However, it was 
our judgment and that of Congress that ex¬ 
perience would show the apparent shortage 
to be nonexistent, and when the fourth val¬ 
uation was made that Judgment was vindi¬ 
cated. Current estimates of the cost of the 
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present act come to 12.18 percent, as against 
a tax rate of 12.6 percent, or apparent over- 
financing to the extent of .8 percent. 

Just to see what would happen if, contrary 
to all previous experience, the costs of the 
act as we propose to amend it were to fol¬ 
low exactly the actuarial estimate of about 
14 percent, we have had the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Board actuaries run a projection of 
the progress of the Railroad Retirement Ac¬ 
count on that assumption. I hand you 
that projection, and would like to have it 
Incorporated in the record at this point. I 
offer it not as a prediction of things to come 
but as an indication of the time in which 
necessary adjustments can be determined 
and made if developments are worse than 
past experience leads us to believe. It in¬ 
dicates that for a period of about 15 years the 
reserve would continue to Increase and 
would then reach a level of over $5,000,000,- 
000 as against the present $2,100,000,000. 
Even at the end of 40 years the reserve would 
still exceed its present size. When we bear 
in mind the numbers of changes that have 
occurred In the last 10 years we have no rea¬ 
son to fear our inability to adjust ourselves 
to conditions as they actually develop. Such 
a program is practical and realistic. The 
comfort some people derive from precise 
mathematical equality between the present 
tax rate and predictions of cost Is the com¬ 
fort of an illusion. 

Of course, we do not want to take chances 
with the solvency of the railroad retire¬ 
ment account. The bill does not propose 
to take such chances. 

If experience indicates that changes should 
be made, we will have ample opportunity 
to make them. Neither wc nor the Con¬ 
gress have any intention of going out of 
business in the foreseeable future. 

We have devoted months of investigation 
and study to all phases of our railroad retire¬ 
ment system, including the Innumerable 
amendments which have been suggested, and 
the proper financing of our system. We 
have arrived at certain conclusions as a re¬ 
sult of our labors. We believe that we have 
prepared a well-rounded balanced program 
that meets all the really serious and diffi¬ 
cult problems with which we are confronted. 
We recognize that many of the employees 
we represent would like to see a considerable 
number and variety of other changes in the 
act. Some of these might have merit 11 they 
could be considered in isolation and apart 
from all the other problems with which we 
have had to deal. We have given careful 
consideration to all suggested revisions that 
have come to us. We have had to choose 
and select and exercise our best Judgment 
in relation to the total situation. In the 
exercise of that Judgment we have developed 
the program I have discussed with you and 
we earnestly and respectfully solicit your 
cooperation in obtaining its enactment. 


Obstacles to Exercise of State Rights 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Pi^esident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a splendid 
article entitled “States in Strait-Jack¬ 
ets,” by Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, a 
State senator in Oregon, which appeared 
in the April 1951 issue of the American 
•magazine. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

States nr Stiait-Jackets 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Have the elected offlclale in your State 
failed to give you promised Improvements? 
Could be that they're stymied by a horse- 
and-buggy State charter. Here are some of 
the fantastic ways our outmoded constitu¬ 
tions can thwart the will of the voters. 

Our Oregon Senate Committee on Local 
Affairs was listening to a delegation of high- 
school students from Portland telling us how 
they could not afford to go to college unless 
a State university was established In their 
community. The senators were sympathetic. 
We realized Portland was the only large city 
in the West without a State university in its 
environs. 

Then from the corner came the dry voice 
of the committee's legal adviser. “I must 
remind you gentlemen,” he said, "that article 
XIV, section 3, of our State constitution for¬ 
bids the founding of any new public Institu¬ 
tion outside Marlon County. Portland is not 
in Marion County.” 

This ended the matter. Only a vote of the 
people of the State could overturn the con¬ 
stitutional clause, and that would be after 
these particular students had matured be¬ 
yond their college entrance years. I shall 
never forget the crestfallen faces of those 
high-school boys and girls, who had been so 
eagerly hopelul a short time before. 

State government in America today is 
trussed and bound by a strait-jacket which 
perils all local sovereignty. This strait- 
jacket consists of State constitutions so ab¬ 
surdly cluttered with provisions promoted 
by pressure groups that the men and women 
under our capltol domes can barely carry out 
their responsibilities of office. In the 
vacuum thus created, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has spread Its heavy domination across 
the land, reaching Into the lives of every 
Individual family. 

The Con.stltutlon of the United States, 
which rules the vast breadth of America from 
coast to coast, contains only 7,500 words. 
Forty-five States have constitutions longer 
than this. Indeed, many State constitu¬ 
tions actually triple and quadruple the 
length of the Constitution which the found¬ 
ing fathers wrote for the whole Nation. 
Political factions with an ax to grind have 
discovered that they can by-pass governors 
and legislatures if they put their pet theories, 
not on the statute books, but into the very 
heart of the State constitution. 

As a member of the Slate Senate of Ore¬ 
gon, I have seen vividly how responslbile 
government can be thwarted by a constitu¬ 
tion packed with clauses put there by selfish 
local Interests. 

Sometimes executives and Judges become 
exasperated, and the express provisions of a 
constitution are disobeyed. This sentence is 
in Oregon’s constitution: "The governor 
shall receive an annual salary of $1,500.” At 
1961 prices this would barely keep a canary 
alive, much less a governor. So, in spite of 
the clear constitutional language to the con¬ 
trary, Oregon has been paying Its chief exec¬ 
utive $10,000. 

Although the United States Constitution 
leaves the Federal Government free to pay 
its officials adequate salaries. State consti¬ 
tutions have not followed this example. 
They impose heavy shackles on pay scales. 
These restrictions drive able men out of 
State governments, with the result that 
States' rights are further endangered. 

Maryland’s Constitution, which is three 
times as long as the national charter, limits 
the governor to an annual salary of $4,500, 
which is less than he might earn clerking in 
a store. The governor of Alabama gets a 
constitutional salary of $6,000, and that of 
Oklahoma $6,500. For a time the State of 


Washington circumvented a pay limitation 
of $6,000 by bestowing on the governor a liv¬ 
ing allowance three times the size of his 
salary. 

In the case of State legislators, the pay 
manacles clamped on by constitutions are 
even more ridiculous. New Hampshire’s sen¬ 
ators and representatives receive constitu¬ 
tional wages which amount to $3 a day. 
Those of Rhode Island are paid a token of 
$5. 

These constitutional pittances, set by iron¬ 
clad mandates stemming from an era when 
beefsteak retailed for 15 cents a pound, pro¬ 
vide a field day for lobbyists, who need pick 
up only a few meal checks to win the grati¬ 
tude of honest but hard-pressed legislators. 

Service in State government was once the 
most direct route to the White House. Five 
of the past eight Presidents Journeyed di¬ 
rectly from gubernatorial chairs to a place 
on the national ticket of their parties—Mc¬ 
Kinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Cool- 
idge, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Yet despite 
these historic examples, the trend today Is 
for outstanding men to shake the dry dust 
of State government from their feet in a 
quest for a niche in the United States Senate. 

Twenty-five present Senators once were 
governors of their States. Not one former 
Senator has sought a governor's office. The 
ex-governors now in Senate service Include 
such famous names as Byrd, of Virginia; 
Aiken, of Vermont; Bricker. of Ohio; Duff, 
of Pennsylvania; and Lehman, of New York. 

"Too many frustrations around here," 
commented a vigorous Governor of Idaho 
as he filed for a congressional post in distant 
Washington, D. C. "Whenever some re¬ 
sponsibility faces the State, an outdated 
constitution prevents us from handling it in 
the right way." 

Numerous State constitutions contain 
clauses which would be fantastic as mere 
laws. West Virginia’s constitution makes it 
illegal for an official of a railroad to sit In the 
legislature. Dating from the rule of George 
III, the New Hampshire Constitution set the 
accounts of the Slate In shillings and pence. 
The Constitution of Texas calls for five times 
as many courts and Judges as serve the 
infinitely larger population of Great Brit¬ 
ain. California’s Constitution goes into 
endless detail regarding such matters as the 
length of wrestling matches and the breed¬ 
ing of crustaceans and mollusks. 

Occasionally these clogged constitutions 
arc merely funny. But concerted attempts 
to wedge special privilege into the basic 
charter of a great State can be sinister and 
dangerous. 

Last November It took the vigorous ef¬ 
forts of California’s churches, newspapers, 
and civic organizations to defeat a constitu¬ 
tional amendment which would have legal¬ 
ized gambling in the most audacious fashion 
ever proposed In this country. Written 
right Into the amendment were the names 
of the five individuals who would supervise 
and license race tracks and slot machines 
in California. Had the amendment passed, 
these men would have become the czars of 
gambling in our second largest State, and 
the constitution would have protected them 
from being overruled or held in check even 
by Gov. Earl Warren himself. 

California has had sorry experience with 
the writing of personal names into its State 
constitution. In 1948 the electorate adopted 
an amendment Installing a redheaded 
woman with blue eyes and freckles named 
Myrtle Williams as director of social welfare 
at a beginning salary of $12,000. To make 
sure no other Myrtle Williams would mis¬ 
takenly be honored, the constitution gave 
her exact address: 420 Avondale Street, in 
Monterey Park. 

Because Mrs. Williams’ name was rooted In 
the basic charter of the State, neither the 
governor nor the assembly at Sacramento 
had full control over a branch of the Cali¬ 
fornia govein-iient vvh eh sunerviaes the 
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q>endlng ol nearly $900,000,000 « year. Con- 
Btltutlonai mandatea cannot be touched or 
modified by the highest State ofBclaUi. A 
costly special election finally separated 
Myrtle Williams from her Job. 

Since its adoption in 1780, the Uhtted 
States Constitution has been amended only 
22 times. Yet some State constitutions ha^e 
been amended hundreds of times, and each 
amendment is beyond the reach of the 
governor and legislature. They cannot cross 
a “f* or dot an *1.*' ^Mlne not to question 
why.'* said the governor of a western State, 
as he surveyed a constitution in which one 
section was longer than the entire Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 

Arisona entered the Union as late as 1913, 
but 46 amendments have already been plas¬ 
tered onto its constitution. California's 
bristles with patches, 312 of them. The con¬ 
stitution of Texas has been amended 104 
times. 

Article XIX of the 63.000-word Louisiana 
Constitution provides: "August 30, the birth¬ 
day of Hon. Huey P. Long, now deoeaeed, late 
Governor of Louisiana, shall be and forever 
remain a legal holiday in this State." 

Not even George Waahington’a birthday la 
thus sanctified by oonatltutional flat in Lou- 
lalana. 

Pressure groups have discovered that it is 
no harder in some States to pass a constitu¬ 
tional amendment than a mere law. This 
may be why the South Carolina Conatitutlon 
Is poulticed with 102 amendments and that 
of Oregon with 118. The voter, confront¬ 
ing a ballot the else of a hearthrug, does not 
notice whether he is enacting a statute v^lch 
the legislature can change or a constitu¬ 
tional clause which will clutch State govern¬ 
ment in an Immovable vise. 

Pension clubs, riding a temporary surge 
of popular enthusiasm, forced into the Colo¬ 
rado State Constitution a clause setting 
aside 85 percent of collections from State 
excise taxes for old-age assistance. A dls- 
jsroportlonate share of the Colorado rev¬ 
enue dollar now goes to pensions, but neither 
the Government nor the legislature can do 
anything about It. They are bound by their 
oaths of office to follow the constitution to 
the letter. 

Other State functions have been starved 
while old-age groups, protected by the con¬ 
stitution. take the first big bite out of the 
Colorado treasury. 

**We know it’s wrong," explained a senator 
at Denver, "but we in the legislature are 
helpless. This kind of special-Interest sub¬ 
sidy has no place in the constitution." 

Although ore-rich Colorado ranks first na¬ 
tionally in grants of old-age assistance, it 
is twenty-third in aid to needy children, 
twenty-third in general relief for hungry 
families, and a low thirtieth in average sal¬ 
aries for school teachers. The constitutional 
bounty enjoyed by penaioners is at the ex¬ 
pense of education, for Colorado teachers 
languish near the botton of all the States of 
the far West in their rate of pay. 

In fact, the highest elective olllcials at the 
State of Colorado have comparatively scant 
authority over their own departments. This 
is because bureaucrats in the domed capltd 
below Pikes Beak succeeded In adding to 
the State constitution a clause which makes 
them accountable only to an appointed civil- 
service commission. 

The result has been to thwart the will of 
the people as expressed at the polls. A 
candidate for governor or secretary of state 
may be triumphantly elected in Colorado be¬ 
cause of popular indignation over a certain 
public policy, yet he will find himself lack¬ 
ing power to remove the department bead 
responsible for that policy. The Denver Post 
calls this constitutional autocracy. Even 
now the Post blames the Ironclad Colorado 
Constitution for preventing Republican Oov. 
Dan Thornton, a young rancher newly elected 
In November of 1S60, from carrying out 


plodgad Informs In the bhmdartng manage¬ 
ment of certain State tnatituttona. 

Some constitutional provisions actually 
force reckless and irresponsible government 
on a State. The Governor of Tennessee is 
forbidden to sign or veto a bill aftef the 
legislature adjouams. Bills automattcally die 
when the assembly goes home. Xn the clos¬ 
ing days at a aemion they flutter Into the 
Govetnorb oflioe like inowflakee. There are 
not enough hours around the clock for the 
Governor and his staff to read all the 
measures which he must sign into laws af¬ 
fecting 8,202,000 people. More than one 
Governor at Tennessee has admitted approv¬ 
ing an important bill he had no chance to 
study or analyas. 

"A State oonstltution that may have been 
excellent in 1870 te oeitainly not necessarily 
excellent In 1960," observes ChsrlM McD. 
Puckette. general manager of the Chatta¬ 
nooga Times. 

Changing conditions create new problems, 
but many State constitutions seem immo¬ 
bile. Hie charter of Washington forbids the 
use of public funds for religious exercises. 
Inasmuch as public funds heat classrooms 
and pay teachers, this provision has been 
held to bar even the reading of the Bible 
in the common schools of the State. Min¬ 
nesota cannot use voting machinee, because 
the constitution compels all elections to be 
"by ballot," although this clause was writ¬ 
ten before voting machines were ever 
Invented. 

1 remember sitting at my desk in Oregon*B 
senate, listening to legislators representing 
less than one-third of the people as they 
voted down machinery for piWidlng needed 
school levies in our State’s only large city. 
Under a constitution written before Oregon 
had one paved sidewalk or electric-light bulb, 
the city had no authority to go v ern itself. 

In wide-open New Orleans a young re¬ 
form mayor, deLesseps (Chep) Morrison, 
tried to dean up the city. He made some 
progress, but Louisiana’s State constitution, 
longer than most detective novels and just 
as fanciful, gave the legislature dominated 
by the Long machine authority to take over 
the municipal courts and thus balk Mayor 
Morrison with restraining orders. The New 
Orleans Bureau of Governmental Research 
claimed the city was the victim of "botebed- 
up State constitutional provisions." 

Is there no hope? Must government in 
our States continue to decline in prestige 
and in the quality of its personnel? Must 
cities dawdle along without real power to 
provide services for an ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of residents? 

New Jersey has shown there is hope, plenty 
of It. In 1042 New Jersey's energetic Gov¬ 
ernor, Charles Bkiison, a son of the great 
Inventor, told the people that "State govern¬ 
ment is the most antiquated, incompetent 
part of our whole American system." 

Edison asked the voters of New Jersey: 
"Why don’t we change our State constitution 
to make State government oonfcsrm to the 
facta of urban life in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury?" 

Edison had found It was impossible for 
the Governor to administer the vast govern¬ 
ment he was supposed to head. There were 
02 separate State departments, many not re¬ 
sponsible to the executive. Some of these 
officials reported directly to the legislature. 
They never went near the Governor, who 
was kept in the dark concerning their 
budgets and programs. In addition, the 
legislature was In a constant political dither, 
for the New Jersey constitution of 1644 com¬ 
pelled the 60 assembly members to run for 
election every year. On top of all this, the 
State’s highest tribunal, the court of errors 
and iq>peal8, was composed of 16 judges, 
making it the largest appellate court in the 
world. 

"Justice by mob," wrote one New Jersey 
newspaper. 


In 1044 the voters tamed down a new con¬ 
stitution drafted by some of the State’s most 
eminent leaders. The margin of rejection 
was 126,621 votes. Mayor Frank <1 am the 
law) Hague, of Jersey City, played a decisive 
part In the defeat of the new charter. 
Hague was satisfied vrith the status quo 
which prevailed under the constitution of a 
century before. He got help from some farm 
and labor spokesmen, who feared their or¬ 
ganisations might lose certain sdvantages if 
State government were made more robust 
and responsible. 

But Edison kept hammering away at the 
fact that except for the bill of rights, there 
to hardly a part of the preeent State con¬ 
stitution that to not grievously frayed, ripped, 
or misshapen. 

A Democrat. Edison was joined In support 
of a new constitution by an ex-Republlcan 
governor, Walter E. Edge. Taxpayers* groups 
and the League of Women Voters Insisted 
that economy, like charity, should begin at 
home. If New Jersey people wanted to save 
money on local taxes, they should adopt a 
constitution which would make efficient 
government possible. 

A new governor entered the eapltol at 
Trenton, Alfred E. Driscoll, and carried on 
the crusade for a State charter that would 
work. The movement gathered force like 
water surging through a penstock. Hague's 
baleful Influence was waning. On January 
1, 1046, a streamlined State constitution be¬ 
gan to govern the affairs of New Jersey's 
people. They had enacted it at the polls by 
an overwhelming margin of 470,628 votes. 

One of the most important innovations in 
the modem New Jersey constitution gives 
the Governor power to appoint the secre¬ 
tary of state and other officials. This fol¬ 
lows the United States Constitution, which 
allows a President to pick his Cabinet. Un¬ 
der anachronistic constitutions In many 
States, all officials are elected. While fine in 
theory, this leads to desperate political 
Donnybrooks which often paralyse govern¬ 
ment. One need only Imagine what might 
happen in Washington, D. C.. if all heads of 
major Federal departments were chosen at 
the polls. Could President Truman plan 
diplomatic negotiations with Secretary at 
State Jos McCaxtht? 

Gov. Earl Warren was saddled for years 
with an elected attorney general whom the 
Governor openly accused of blocking the 
program of the California Crime Commission. 
The State of Washington is run by a Re¬ 
publican governor and a Democratic secre¬ 
tary of state, who probably will be the gov¬ 
ernor’s adversary at the next election. This 
does not make for amity under the marble 
dome. For 2 years Oregon had a governor 
and an elected State treasurer, the fiscal di¬ 
rectors of the Commonwealth, who were not 
on speaking terms. 

It to not vrlthout significance that 48- 
year-old Governor Driscoll, who has taken 
the lead in ending this hydraheaded opera¬ 
tion in at least one State, now ranks as a 
potentisd nominee of the Republican Party 
lor President or Vice President in 1962. A 
committee for a new constitution In Ohio 
has recommended following the New Jersey 
practice of allowing a governor to commis¬ 
sion the heads of all major agencies. In 
1952 Ohio’s votes will decide at the ballot 
box on the question of calling a convention 
to draft a new constitution. 

The National Municipal League, which 
has been crusading for better government 
since 1894, recently drafted a model con¬ 
stitution that oould apply to any of the 48 
States. The officials of the league, who in¬ 
clude ex-Qovernor Edison, fresh from the 
battle front in New Jersey, have reluctantly 
arrived at the conclusion that the bulk of 
State constitutions are too far gone to be 
amended successfully. They advocate a fresh 
start, warning that most State constitu¬ 
tions are serious obstacles to rerponsible and 
effective State and local government. 
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Tennessee’s Constitution, to cite one ex> 
treme. has never been amended at all. It 
still prohibits duelists from holding office 
and names the bygone farm of long-dead 
Ben Posey as forming the Orundy County 
line. At the opposite pole, the California 
Constitution bristles with 312 amendments, 
some of which set forth rules for the slaugh¬ 
ter of steers or the management of the Es¬ 
condido Water Co. 

California’s Legislature, well aware of the 
documentary colossus which sits like the 
Old Man of the Sea on the shoulders of 
State government, has created a constitu¬ 
tional revision committee. Tennessee has 
gone further. In November of 1949 a pro¬ 
posal for a convention to draft a now State 
constitution was submitted to the elector¬ 
ate. It carried in the cities but lost in the 
cautious countryside. The result was a slim 
rejection—62,483 votes for the constitutional 
convention, 65,417 in opposition. This was 
far closer than New Jersey came on the first 
attempt, and Qov. Gordon Browning’s forces 
are expected to try again in Tennessee, which 
even has a constitutional provision barring 
ministers of the Gospel from serving in the 
legislature. 

Agitation for new State constitutions is 
becoming Nation-wide. In 1946 Missouri and 
Georgia adopted charters which had been 
greatly modernized, although neither was as 
streamlined as experts urged. Leading pro¬ 
fessors at the University of Texas Law School 
have made a critical study of a constitution 
adopted during buckskin days when Dallas 
was too small even to be included in the 
census. A Texas editor has thus described 
his State’s constitution, in language which 
can be understood by Texans: “The harness 
is too small, tae strap drawn too tight, the 
chockrein pulled up to the last buckle-hole.’’ 

Kentucky has just done away with a con¬ 
stitutional salary maximum of $5,000, which 
prevented the employment of outstanding 
educators and scientists. Florida. Minne¬ 
sota, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hamp¬ 
shire. South Carolina. Mississippi, and Wash¬ 
ington are among other States in which ef¬ 
forts continue to knock off the constitu¬ 
tional handcuffs. Oregon at last has erased 
a clause, dating from the frontier prejudices 
of the gold-rush era, which prevented people 
of Chinese ancestry from owning land or 
working a mining claim. 

But in most States the constitutional 
strait-jacket remains. If the laces are fray¬ 
ing, it is because voters are demanding that 
the government closest to them live up to its 
responsibilities in the atomic age. States* 
rights will survive in America only if State 
governments are free to exercise those rights. 


World Federal Government 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. ZA3L0CKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
an audience with the delegates to the 
fourth congress of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government, April 
6.1951, at the Vatican. His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII, stated the position of the 
Catholic Church on world federal gov¬ 
ernment, declaring that such govern¬ 
ment is in conformity with the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of the church, striving 
for peace among nations and peoples of 
the world, and in harmony with the prin¬ 
ciples of social and political life founded 
and sustained by the church. 


Mr. Speaker. I am deeply moved and 
heartened by the fact that the Pope has 
expressed this support of the movement 
aimed at the attainment of a federal 
world government, to which movement I 
have been rendering my full cooperation. 
Faced with the realization of the limita¬ 
tions of a single nation, or even a group 
of nations, in the held which embraces 
the entire globe, and during an era in 
which the basic power of the universe 
has been harnessed to a bomb containing 
within itself the seed of potential world 
destruction, I have maintained, and still 
do. that only through the cooperation of 
all nations can we avert the terrors of 
global conflicts, and effectively strive for 
world order, Justice, and peace. For that 
reason. I had lent my support to House 
Concurrent Resolution 64, proposing the 
development of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization into an efficient body capable 
of coping with the problems of interna¬ 
tional aggression, and of maintaining 
peace. 

The discourse of His Holiness. Pope 
Pius XII, was delivered in the French 
language, and its English translation, 
made for the Catholic Mind, which I 
commend to the attention of this august 
body, is as follows: 

Pope Pius XII on World Federal 
Government 

We are very appreciative of the deference 
you have displayed by this visit and we take 
pleasure in addressing you members of the 
World Movement lor World Federal Govern¬ 
ment. We give you cordial greetings of wel¬ 
come. Our lively interest in the cause of 
peace in the midst of a humanity so grievous¬ 
ly tormented is well known to you. We have 
given frequent prools of this interest. That 
interest, moreover, is inherent in our mis¬ 
sion. The maintenance or the reestablish¬ 
ment of peace has always been and in¬ 
creasingly will be the object of our constant 
solicitude. And if, too often, the results have 
fallen far short of what our efforts and our 
acts aimed at, lack of success will never dis¬ 
courage us, so long as peace does not reign 
In the world. Faithful to the spirit of Christ, 
the church is striving and working for peace 
with all her strength; she does this by her 
precepts and her exhortations, by her inces¬ 
sant activities and by her ceaseless prayers. 

THE CHURCH DESIRES PEACE 

The church is indeed a power for peace, at 
least wherever are respected and appreciated 
at their true value the Independence and 
the mission which the church holds from 
God, wherever men do not seek to make her 
the docile servant of a political egoism, wher¬ 
ever she is not treated as an enemy. The 
church longs for peace, she strives inces¬ 
santly for peace, and her heart is ever with 
those who, like her. desire peace and devote 
themselves to it. She knows also, and this 
Is her duty, how to distinguish between the 
true and the false friends of peace. 

The church desires peace, and therefore ap¬ 
plies herself to the promotion of everything 
which, within the framework of the divine 
order, both natural and supernatural, con¬ 
tributes to the assurance of peace. Your 
movement dedicates itself to realizing an 
effective political organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity with the tra¬ 
ditional doctrine of the church, nor better 
adapted to her teaching concerning legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate war. especially in the 
present circumstances. 

It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an 
organization of this kind, if for no other 
reason than to put a stop to the armament 
race in which, for decades past, the peoples 
have been ruining themselves and draining 
their resources to no effect. You are of the 


opinion that this world political organiza¬ 
tion, in order to be effective, must be fed¬ 
eral in form. If by this you understand that 
It should not be enmeshed in a mechanical 
unitarlsm, again you are In harmony with 
the principles of social and political life so 
firmly founded and sustained by the church. 
Indeed, no organization of the world could 
live if it were not harmonized with the whole 
complex of natural relations, with that nor¬ 
mal organic order which rules the particular 
relations between men and men and between 
different peoples. If it does not do that, 
then, no matter what its structure may be, 
it will not be able to stand up and endure. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

For this reason we are convinced that your 
first concern should be to establish solidly 
or to restore these fundamental principles in 
every field: national and constitutional; 
economic and social; cultural and moral. 

In the national and constitutional fields 
at the present time, the life of nations is 
everywhere disintegrated by the blind wor¬ 
ship of numerical strength. The citizen is 
the voter. But, as such, he is in reality 
nothing but one of the units, the total of 
which constitutes a majority or a minority, 
which the shifting of a few votes or even of 
a single one would suffice to reverse. As far 
as parties are concerned, he is of importance 
only for his voting value. No concern is 
shown for his position and role in his family 
and his profession. 

In the economic and social fields there can 
be no natural organic unity among those 
engaged in production so long as quantita¬ 
tive utilitarianism, the consideration of 
maximum profitability, Is the sole norm 
which determines the location of plants and 
the distribution of work, so long as the con¬ 
cept of “class’* artificially divides men in so¬ 
ciety and there no longer exists a spirit of 
cooperation within occupational groups. 

In the cultural and moral fields individual 
liberty, freed from all bonds and all laws, all 
objective and social values, is in reality only 
a death-dealing anarchy, especially in the 
education of the young. 

Unle.''>s the universal political organization 
rests upon these Indispensable foundations, 
there is risk of its being infected with the 
deadly germs of mechanical unitarlsm. We 
would like to invite those to reflect on this 
point, precisely from the federalist viewpoint, 
who dream of setting up a world parliament. 
Otherwise they would subject themselves to 
the play of those disintegrating forces from 
which our political and social order has al¬ 
ready suffered too much. They would only 
finish by adding one more legal automaton to 
the many others which threaten to stifle the 
nations and to reduce men to the condition 
of inert instruments. 

MORAL FEDERALISM 

Just as. therefore, if it is to be true to the 
spirit of federalism, the future world political 
organization cannot under any pretext allow 
itself to be caught up in the play of mechan¬ 
ical unitarlsm, so also it will enjoy effective 
authority only insofar as it safeguards and 
encourages everywhere the life that is proper 
to a healthy human community, to a society 
In which all the members cooperate together 
for the good of the whole of humanity. 

What a fund of moral steadfastness, intel¬ 
ligent foresight and capacity for adjustment 
this world authority will have to possess, 
qualities more than ever necessary in those 
critical moments when, in the face of malev¬ 
olence. people of good will must resort to its 
authorl^-y. After all the proofs of the past 
and present, would anyone dare to say that 
the current resources of Government and 
politics are adequate? In truth, it is Impos¬ 
sible to solve the problem of a world political 
organization without being willing to leave 
the beaten path from time to time, without 
appealing to the witness of history, to a sane 
eoclal philosophy, and even to a certain 
deviling of the creative Imagination. 
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Therein lies e east field of work, etudf. and 
action. Ton have understood this and 
looked squarely In the face. You haTe the 
courage to spend yourselves for this cause. 
We congratulate you. We ea pr es s to you our 
wishes for your good success, and with an 
our heart we pray to Ood* to grant you Bis 
light and help In the pe r formance of your 
task. 


Nortkwett Iowa Leads in Agrkaltiire 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES B.HOEVEN 

or IOWA 

IN IRS HOUBB OF RBPRB8KNTATIVEB 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. HOEVER. Bdr. Speaker. It is a 
rare privilege and an honor for me to 
represent the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Iowa in the Congress of the 
United States. The fanning area com¬ 
prising the Eighth Congressional District 
Is one of the richest agricultural areas 
in the United States today. Personalhr. 
I do not know of another area in the 
country which can present such a flat¬ 
tering picture for so large an area. 

Mr. Frank R. Wilson. Information 
assistant to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Census, has recently prepared a 
most remarkable statistical picture of 
this great agricultural area, and the same 
is included herewith as a part of my 
remarks. 

It should be pointed out that in pre¬ 
paring his statistics. Mr. Wilson included 
Monona County which no longer is a part 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Iowa. Aside from the figures relating to 
Monona County, the 12 remaining coun¬ 
ties mentioned comprise the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District of Iowa. 

The statement follows: 

The 26,143 farms in 18 Iowa counties of 
northwest Iowa, of which 13 are in the 
Eighth Congressional District, have a land 
and building value of nearly $1,000,000,000, 
according to computations from the 1960 
census. The actual figure on valuations as 
returned by census enumerators was $979.- 
188,780. Thus, the average value of land 
and building, per farm, approximated 
$37,600. Figured In connection with the 
4,869,962 acres in these farms, the value was 
approximately $300 per acre. 

Bales of farm products from these 36,143 
farms in 1949, the full year prior to the 
census, amounted to $286,797,318. Thus, the 
average sales of farm products per farm ap¬ 
proximated $11,000 and the sales of farm 
products per acre were at the rate of nearly 
$60 per acre. 

Of the 26,143 farms, electricity reached 
34,222. and faculties for modern living, such 
as telephones, electric washers, corn pickers. 
automobUes. and trucks were almost xinlver- 
sally available. These 26,143 farms had an 
average monthly electric blU of $11.73. 

This northwest Iowa district contains the 
champion county of Iowa In land and build¬ 
ing values. It Is Sioux County whose 2,071 
farms were valued at $117,569,400. The sec¬ 
ond county of highest farm values in Iowa 
was Kossuth, with over $114,000,000 (with 
much greater area), and Plymouth County, 
Iowa, was third with $107,341,785. 

Of the $286,707,318 sales ot farm prod¬ 
ucts in 1049, Sioux County, with $35,906,056, 
was second in the State to Pottawattamie 
with over $37,000,000 of gross farm revenue. 

Northwest Iowa farmers market most of 
their crops through livestock. Of the $286,- 


707A16 groM revenue. $07438.480 was ob¬ 
tained from the sale of cattle. Hog salee 
amounted to $93,686,982. and calves bfoug^t 
$6A76»040. Among the 18 counties. Sioux 
Oounly was first in cattle sales of $14,810,- 
043, but Plymouth County was first In hog 
sales at $11,640,042. Plymouth County was 
second in cattle sales, and Cherokee County 
was third, with Woodbury fourth. 

These 1$ counties had 1,768 farms whose 
farm jwoducts sales ezcsedsd $85,000. and 
they had 7,744 farms whose sales ranged 
from $10,000 to $26,000. 


St Lawrence Seaway IntpectioD Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or rENNSTLVAKU 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBE>RE8ENTAT1V1I8 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again—^for the third time—the advo¬ 
cates of the St. Lawrence seaway are 
trying to s^ their pet project to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress through a junket to the 
area that will be packed full of hos- 
pitaUty. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Register in an edi¬ 
torial dated May 5. 1951, calls this air 
jui^et unjustifiable and states that if 
it were submitted to a taxpayer refer¬ 
endum it would be ruled out by a land¬ 
slide: 

The editorial follows: 

Am JUMKR BT CONOBXSSMXN 

Speaking of last straws, or aomstblng of 
the kind, the congressional committee which 
has been conducting hearings on the pro¬ 
posed white elephant so-called St. Lawrence 
seaway has decided to travel by air over the 
route of the hocus-poctis proj^. 

This sight-seeing aerial Junket is planned 
by the House Public Works Committee as a 
preliminary to voting on the seaway bill. 

“After an hour’s discussion at a closed 
c<nnmittee session,** Chairman Chablcs A. 
Bucklet, Democrat, of New York, told re¬ 
porters no objections were raised to taking 
the trip,*' the AP relates. 

Congressman Bxtcxlxt meant, of course, 
that none of the committee members present 
at the closed meeting objected to the Junket. 
He could not have meant that none of the 
Nation’s taxpayers objected, because the tax- 
pavers were not consulted. 

But our guess Is that if this contemplated 
congressional junket and others similarly 
unjustifiable were submitted to a taxpayer 
referendum, they would be ruled out by 
landsldcs approximately of the size that may 
hit some of the Nation’s Junketing congress¬ 
men one of these days. 


The valuations of land and buildings do 
not Include other equipment on the farms, 
nor does It include the tremendous volume 
of livestock. The livestock Inventory of 
the 13 counties included 865,743 cattle and 
1,666,618 hogs. 

Plymouth County was first with number 
of cattle with 82.930, and Sioux was second 
with 78,380. Woodbury bad 65,871 and 
Cherokee 68.249. In numbers of hogs Sioux 
County was first with 316,460; Plymouth was 
second with 310,791; Cherokee third with 
163.471, and Woodbury fourth with 146,338. 


SUtement of CUrtnco B. RfindiB to the 
Stocklioklerf of IbImcI Steel Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

07 OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Iftr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me. I 
should like to have inserted in the Rsc- 
ORD the following statement by Clarence 
B. Randall, president of Inland Steel Co., 
to the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers on April 25. 1951: 

It has been a matter of deep satisfaction 
to the officers of the company, as I am sure 
it has been to each employee, that Inland is 
making such a great contribution to 
America’s rearmament program. Since the 
outbreak of the war in Korea last June we 
have had the happy experience of breaking 
production records month after month. 
Never have so many new records been made 
and old ones shattered in such a short space 
of time. Often a new figure set In one month 
has itself been exceeded In the next follow¬ 
ing. and many of the all-time highs reached 
In March, which were so numerous they can¬ 
not be listed here, are already In danger as 
April draws to a close. Fine teamwork In 
the company's plants Inspired by the vigor¬ 
ous and Intelligent leadership of our operat¬ 
ing officials has brought this about. 

Yet side by side with this magnificent 
day-to-day production achievement this 
same operating staff has been driving 
ahead with the largest expansion pro¬ 
gram In the company’s hlstcny, not 
only at our principal plant, but in those 
of our subsidiary companies as well. What 
this means In terms of long hours and de¬ 
votion to the company’s interest must be 
seen at first hand to be appreciated. We 
have no reserve of able men who have leisure 
for new duties. Busy men whose energies 
were already fully taxed In pressing for added 
production from our present facilities, have 
had to take on the added respojislbiUties of 
planning and carrying forward the expansion 


Northwest Iowa farms have high yields and values 
(From tbe 1050 oensusl 


County 


Number of 
farms 

Farms with 
oleetriolty 

Acreage In 
farms 

Form product 
sales, 1M9 

Value of farm 
land and 
buildings 

2,971 
2,817 
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2;08:i 
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1,115 
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233,428 

$35,906^956 
32,801,178 
22,802,547 
21.108,551 
21,306,576 
20,061,287 
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28,082,715 
19,345,061 
IS. 194,262 
16,041,667 
18.264,184 
10,462,147 

$117,566; 490 
107,341,785 
88,456,788 
84,340,665 
80.987,048 
75,085.920 
75,402,726 
74,787,083 
74,872,360 
63,867,276 
5.3,168,520 
62,886,342 
40,082,788 

26,143 

24,222 

4,860,962 

285,707,818 
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program. Nor should 1 fall to mention those 
good citizens from our sales and other depart¬ 
ments who have voluntarily left their Jobs 
here and their homes to serve temporarily in 
various defense assignments at Washington. 
Inland Is proud of this Immediate and effec¬ 
tive response to the challenge of the national 
need. We know that no such sacrifice can 
equal that of the fine young men who have 
left us to enter directly Into the defense 
forces. 

Yet when a thoughtful American reflects 
that what Is going on at Inland Is going on 
everywhere throughout the country, he can¬ 
not help but wonder where It will all lead. 
No one doubts for a moment that com¬ 
munism must be stopped; our doubts arise 
when we ask whether we are doing It in the 
right way. And today the right answer to 
that question far transcends In importance 
to our company any question of internal 
administration. No amount of foresight and 
sound planning could bring prosperity to the 
employees and stockholders of the Inland 
Cp. If the planning for the Nation Is bad. 

We sadly need a reappraisal of our national 
alms, a clear statement of our objectives. 
We need to know what we are trying to do, 
then how we shall do it, and in what period 
of time. 

Take foreign aid, for example. Obviously 
there Is a limit to what our economy can 
bear in the way of support to that of the 
whole world. The Job we set out to do In 
icurope is done, and ahead of time. If now a 
new obligation Is arising for the economic 
support of European rearmament, we in 
American business are entitled to know the 
measure of it. Our military advisers must 
make known the proposed limits of the pro¬ 
gram, both as to money and as to time, and 
then Congress, and Congress only, must make 
the commitment. 

Or take our own rearmament program. We 
In American business are entitled to a clear 
picture of its magnitude, and again this 
should be expressed both In dollars and In 
time. Is what we are doing well conceived 
and well executed, or are we going about It 
hit or miss, with uncoordinated agencies 
buying too much and asking for delivery be¬ 
fore it is really needed? The armed services 
today hold In trust the almost unbelievable 
capacity of Americans to make sacrifices, and 
it seems fair to ask that they proceed In an 
orderly way. with a minimum of waste, to¬ 
ward a clearly understood goal. 

Or take the current dilemma of whether 
our economy can remain free or whether we 
must start down the tragic path of controls 
from which no nation has ever yet fully re¬ 
turned. Unfortunately we debate that prob¬ 
lem in the dark. Because we do not under¬ 
stand our national alms and because we do 
not know the measure of our future world 
commitments, we cannot determine the de¬ 
gree of sacrifice required from each company 
and each citizen. Instinctively we resist 
planners who plan solely for the sake of 
planning. We would resent deeply any at¬ 
tempt to exaggerate a crisis for the sake of 
Imposing controls that would not be accepted 
otherwise. We react badly to vague emo¬ 
tional appeals, but magnificently to an hon¬ 
est statement of facts, whether they be pleas¬ 
ant or unpleasant. 

Or consider the problem of capital accu¬ 
mulation for the expansion of production. 
The steel Industry has been under great pres¬ 
sure from the Government to enlarge Its 
capacity. Yet the same Government proposes 
to cut off the funds required for that expan¬ 
sion by Increasing corporation taxes. They 
obviously can't have It both ways. Earnings 
are the principal source of capital for Indus¬ 
trial companies, and what is withdrawn as 
taxes is actually withdrawn from plant 
expansion. 

This document seems a far cry from the 
customary report of a president to the stock¬ 
holders of his company, but It reflects the 
sort of world in which the affairs of the com¬ 


pany must be carried on. I believe that 
Judged by normal standards the company is 
In strong shape, and that its problems are 
being met with Intelligence and fortitude. 
But I hold the deep conviction that the wel¬ 
fare of the company and Its stockholders will 
in the ensuing year be determined by forces 
lying entirely outside of the power of your 
officers to control, and that what Inland and 
every other Industrial company needs most 
Is a reappraisal and restatement of our na¬ 
tional aims. 

^^.Without Fanfare^ and With a Storage 

Capacity Equal to 10 Railroad Boxcars, 

the United States Air Force Giant C-99 
Plane Carries 42^2 Tons of Cargo 2,600 

Miles Nonstop’^—United Press 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, how well 
I remember as a young man the "Tighter 
than air” airship arguments then ad¬ 
vanced—and by noted men—that noth¬ 
ing heavier than air could fly through 
the air. Certainly, since that day. man 
has not alone, learned how to travel far 
but he has also learned how to travel 
fast. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a feat that chal¬ 
lenges, if it does not stagger, one’s imag¬ 
ination, to take a great mass of iron, 
steel, lead, copper, aluminum, zinc, tin, 
and other inorganic and organic sub¬ 
stances and energize them so that they 
fly through the air. It is as equally great 
a feat to fabricate these materials into 
a shape that encompasses the cubical 
content of 10 standard railroad boxcars, 
load them down with 85,000 pounds of 
freight and then cause them to fly 
through the air at prodigious speeds. 

I have intended for some time past to 
address this body and tell of the mar¬ 
velous contribution that Brookley Field 
in Mobile is making to national defense 
and also to tell you all how I have sat in 
my home and watched the huge C-54’s 
rise off that field and start on their 
scheduled flights to the continent of 
Europe. 

I shall look forward to the arrival at 
Mobile of this new giant of the air, the 
C-99. with its tail five stories high and 
with the same wingspread but with a 20- 
foot greater length than a B-36. 

Mr. Speaker, the announcement of the 
flight of this new plane tells of Its ability 
to carry 400 fully equipped troops and 
the possibility for the development of 
the use of this plane in war as well as in 
peace opens up a whole new concept, not 
alone of military tactics but of economics 
and transportation. 

All hail to the United States Air Force 
for its latest feat in developing this great 
giant of the skies. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all may 
read the United Press report with re¬ 
spect to the United States Air Force 
C-99.1 ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include therein that 


story as clipped from the Washington 
Post of May 14. 

That article is as follows: 

Hold Equals 10 Freight Cars—Giant C-99 

Carries 42Tons of Cargo 2,600 Miles 

Nonstop 

Without fanfare, the largest land plane in 
the world has been performing remarkable 
feats of weight lifting for several months, it 
was learned yesterday. 

The plane Is the United States Air Force’s 
almost forgotten giant C-99 transport, which 
steadily has been carrying cargo loads three 
times those of commercial air freight planes. 

Most outstanding of the flights was a 
2,600-mlle, nonstop trip from Sacramento, 
Calif., to Savannah, Ga., on which the colos¬ 
sal ship carried 85,000 pounds—42 Va tons of 
cargo. No other airplane has approached 
that record. On short flights the G-99 has 
carried more, perhaps 100,000 pounds. 

The C-99 is a sister ship of the B-36 super¬ 
bomber. Only one of the six-engine trans¬ 
ports has been built. It was so large that 
before completion it had to be moved into 
a huge yard because Consolidated Vultee Air¬ 
craft Corp. had no building at San Diego, 
Calif., that would hold it. 

Having the same wing span as a B-36, 230 
feet, the C-99 is 182 feet long, 20 feet longer 
than the bomber. Its tall is 67feet high. 
The fuselage has a volume of 30.000 cubic 
feet, equivalent to that of 10 rillroad freight 
cars. 

On its two decks, the C-09 o mid carry 400 
equipped troops or 300 litter pallants. 


The Fallacy of the Middle Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Frank Chodorov 
entitled “The Fallacy of the Middle 
Way.” 

This article proves that there can be 
no meeting of socialism and capitalism 
and that the world is not big enough for 
them to live in in peace. 

The time has come to choose between 
the two. England's example is there for 
us to study and avoid. The article 
follows: 

The Fallacy of the Middle Way 
(By Prank Chodorov) 

The resignation of Aneurln Bevan from 
the British Government poses a question for 
so-called intellectuals who glibly advocate a 
mixed economy—partly socialistic, partly 
free. Can it work? Bevan is convinced it 
cannot. He and his group blame austerity 
on the mixture. The Attlee regime, they 
maintain, has failed because it has been too 
timid, too reluctant to wipe out what Is left 
Of capitalism in England. 

Bevan is logically sound as a nut. Capi¬ 
talism and socialism are so antagonistic in 
texture that there Is no way to make them 
mix. The one is a way of life grounded in 
the axiom of private property; the other 
denies the axiom out of hand. How can you 
have harmony In a social order that accepts 
the axiom In some areas, rejects It in others? 

When you reject private property, as an 
axiom, you have government intervention 
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Mid control. But, a aoeial aeonomy— «8 dla* 
tlngulAhed from a Boblnaon Crutoe aeon- 
omy—ia so meafaad that It cannot ba part¬ 
ly oontroUed. partly iraa. Whan tba goy- 
arnmant undartakas to fix prloas It la corn- 
palled to fix wages. Intanrantlon in the meat 
business at the butcher-shop level leads to 
Intervention at the Slaughterhouse, then on 
the farm, and when you follow through you 
come to the tannery and the shoe business. 
Bach control calls for control of contiguous 
areas in order to make the previous control 
work. 

Experience has shown that once socialism 
pokes Its loot Into the door, capitalism is 
on its way out. A mixed economy is a tem¬ 
porary ooncession to capitalistic habits and 
traditions. Beyan*s portion is this: since 
capitalism is doomed, why not be done with 
concessions and hurry the inevitable along? 
He is logical. 

n 

now, if socialism and capitalism cannot 
be housed within a given country without 
causing friction, can there be harmony in 
a world of sovereign states, some socialistic, 
some oapitalistic? Karl Marx said it is im¬ 
possible, and the unmixed Socialists have 
always stuck by their prophet. They eome- 
tlmee dieagree among themselves ss to 
whether evolution or revolution will xiltl- 
xnately wipe out world-capitalism and re¬ 
place it with world-socialism, but they are 
unanimous in the opinion that a half-and- 
half arrangement Is untenable. Only Amer¬ 
ican intellectuals profress belief in the pos- 
eibUlty. 

Again logic is on the tide of the Lenins, 
Trotskys. and Stalins. The world is so thor¬ 
oughly Integrated—economically and physic¬ 
ally—that no part can hermetically seal it¬ 
self off from the rest. For one thing, the 
natural distribution of raw materials over 
the face of the globe works against economlo 
isolationism; without iron, the tropics 
would be hard put, while coffee improves 
breakfast in the temperate zone. Ideas, too, 
have a way of vaulting borders, and ideas 
germinate desires and action. 

Socialism is oonvinced that capitalism- 
private property—Is an evil idea, the worst 
man has ever thought up; before the ideal, 
society can be realised this idea must be 
eradicated from the human mind. Within 
a given country, when the Socialists have 
got control of its political machinery, the 
task of eradication is possible of accom¬ 
plishment: one way or another, the fletion 
of private property is removed from man's 
oonsciouBnesB. and he ceases to think that 
way. But if the idea rides high in the out¬ 
side world, it is a constant threat to this 
process of eradication. That is to say, a 
casus belli always is present in a world part¬ 
ly socialistic, partly free. 

Bevan Is reported to have expressed re¬ 
sentment toward America. Were he to en¬ 
tertain any other sentiment toward a capi¬ 
talistic neighbor he would be ideologically 
inconsistent. His particular grievance 
against America Is of no Importance; so long 
as capitalism has a toehold here. Just so 
long will English socialism find America an 
irritant and a danger. There will always 
be Bevans and issues. 

That suggests an unthinkable thought: 
is it possible that an Anglo-American con¬ 
flict could arise from the antagonistic so¬ 
cial systems? No Socialist would be con¬ 
sistent if he thought otherwise. To be sure, 
clashes between nations arise from a multi¬ 
plicity of causes, axMi their advent is sub¬ 
ject to military and political exigencies. In 
the present world situation, England needs 
us and we need England, and the pressing 
Interdependence overshadows the friction 
of conflicting ideologies. The point is that 
the friction does exist and will continue to 
exist because socialism cannot tolerate capi¬ 
talism. 

Realtatlo Russia seems to be pressing for 
a vindication of this Marxist tenet on the 


battlefield. England is on our side. Whether 
she likes it or not, her existence as a sov- 
elgn nation, socialistic or otherwise, is de¬ 
pendent on the military and economic help 
given her by a oapitalistic nation. On 
ishich side would she be if that help were 
withdrawn? Ideologically, it would be Rus¬ 
sia, but that choice would mean her na¬ 
tional llqxadation—and that brings up an¬ 
other question. 

m 

Is international socialism a durable modxis 
vlvendl? To repeat, an Internal mixed 
economy is at best a troublesome transition 
from capitalism to socialism. An interna¬ 
tional mixed economy is likewise fraught 
With difficulties. Well then, if all the na¬ 
tions in the world were to embrace socialism 
could they (a) continue to exist as sovereign 
nations, and (b) live in harmony with one 
another? 

Socialists have always insisted that war Is 
a product of capitalism, and that when pri¬ 
vate property is done away with, the political 
establishments based on private property 
would wither away, and so would national¬ 
istic loyalties and ambitions. The U. S. S. R. 
has made that theory look so foolish that 
the doctrinaires resort to denjring its claim 
to being a socialistic nation. Nevertheless, 
most simon-pures admit the necessity of in¬ 
troducing socialism on a national basis; first 
things first. 

That singly means that, in the beginning 
anyway, all socialism must be national sociai- 
ismr-reeembllng in substance the Hitlerian 
scheme. When one considers the job of re¬ 
conditioning people to the new order one 
realises why this must be so. To rip out of 
men's minds the traditions of capitalism, 
backed by centuries of practice, requires a lot 
of doing—reeducation, purging, and outright 
liquidation. It la a task that Is proportioned 
to the size of the nation. It is i^orce a 
local job. 

This reconditioning is made difficult by 
contamination from the outside world. Even 
If the next-door neighbor also professes so¬ 
cialism, a differential in wages might arise 
from a difference in natural advant^es, and 
news about it could start a migration of 
workers. That would upset the controls, 
just as the free Importation of goods must 
make the regulation of prices a farce. In 
short, to institute socialism in any one coun¬ 
try requires its Immunization against all for¬ 
eign contacts. The iron curtain is a neces¬ 
sary property in a socialistic performance. 

But, there is always the problem of the 
maldistribution of natural resources; In that 
respect, nature Is oblivious of the glories of 
socialism. Under capitalism, the disequilib¬ 
rium is righted, though imperfectly, by Its 
intricate system of exchanges. When all the 
nations of the world have abolished this 
capitalistic system, how will the coffee of 
Brazil get to Italy, the turpentine of North 
Carolina to Tokyo? Doctrinaire socialism 
has no answer, not one that makes sense 
anyway. Russian socialism has an answer, 
and It resembles what the doctrinaires used 
to sneeringly refer to ss imperialism. 

Yes. the b^ In the Hremlin are the most 
logical of all Socialists. They know that so¬ 
cialism hasn't a chance if capitalism exists 
anywhere in the world. They know that 
separate socialistic nations will be at one 
another's throats. The only way, then, is 
to wipe out both capitalism and nationalism 
at one fell swoop, and to inaugurate global 
socialism controlled by a single central intel¬ 
ligence. 

XV 

England's situation, which Bevan's resig¬ 
nation dramatized, is precarious. She hardly 
gets going on national socialism when her 
xiatlonal existence is threatened by the in¬ 
transigents of the East, bent on fulfilling the 
destiny bequeathed to them by the Prophet 
Marx. If they succeed, England will be rele¬ 
gated to a subdivision of world socialism. 


On the other hand, what will be her fate 
if the western capitalistic colossus prevails? 
The impending struggle promises to leave 
the world a shambles, making it incumbent 
on the victor to manage and police it. Eng¬ 
land will necessarily be one of the policed 
nations. 

In the circumstances, Sevan's proposal that 
England cut herself adrift from both men¬ 
aces, so that she can pursue her way toward 
complete national socialism, is born of de¬ 
spair. Is there no way out for her? Only 
one escape suggests itself, and that is to go 
back to the capitalism that, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, enriched her and gave her 
strength. 

For all the faults of nineteenth century 
capitalism, its record of achievement com¬ 
pares most favorably with the socialistic and 
mixed economies of the last 60 years. Pro¬ 
duction piled on production, taxes were low 
and the individual was less harrassed. Even 
Its depressions were overcome without aus¬ 
terity, hand-outs, and controls. 

In the matter of wars, it is noteworthy 
that the nineteenth century had no major 
war comparable to either of the two we have 
had since 1014. Whatever causes war, it is 
a certainty that socialism does not bring 
peace; the evidence is all for the proposition 
that Imbedded in socialism is a prime cause 
for war. 

Perhaps, then, a full measure of capitalism, 
without mixture, would restore England to 
vigor and independence. Her productive ca¬ 
pacity would certainly Improve to the point 
where she would no longer be a mendicant 
nation, and the well-being of her people 
would give pause to the realistic Kremlin. 
One does not pick on a strong fellow. 

That, of course, is what America should do, 
before the slow poison of a mixed economy 
brings her to England’s plight. 


Not Much of an Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

ox OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously, I should 
like to have inserted in the Conqrxs- 
sioN.x Record the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveland Press 
on Tuesday, May 8, 1951: 

Not BfucR or an Answxb 

The President last night, in what obviously 
was Intended as a reply to General Mac- 
Arthur, stressed "the awesome and terrible 
possibility" of an atomic war. 

"No matter how good our air defense may 
be. or how big an Air Force we build, a de¬ 
termined air attack by the Soviet Union 
could drop bombs upon this country," Tru¬ 
man said. 

The best defense against such an attack, 
he added, "Is to prevent the outbreak of an¬ 
other world war and achieve a real peace." 

Few Americans will disagree with either 
statement. But It Is possible to accept both 
veithout sharing the President’s assurance 
that his present policies will prevent another 
world war, achieve real peace or win the war 
we are already fighting. 

Defense Secretary Marshall's testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate committee yesterday also 
failed to satisfy on the same count. 

That testimony Included an apparent con¬ 
tradiction of one of Truman’s own assertions. 

The President said be bad refused to ex¬ 
tend the area of conflict in Korea on “the 
best collective military advice in this coun¬ 
try." 
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Yet General Marshall said he had “urgent¬ 
ly recommended*’ adoption of a proposal by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to permit “hot pur¬ 
suit” of enemy planes for a stated distance 
beyond the Yalu River into Manchuria, but 
we were forced to abandon that plan because 
the 13 nations allied with us in lighting 
voted solidly against it. 

That seems to Indicate that, though the 
United States is bearing 95 percent of the 
war burden, vital strategy is being dictated 
by 13 nations represented in Korea by mere 
token forces. 

These same nations are dragging their feet 
on the American proposal for economic sanc¬ 
tions against Bed China. 

“We cannot go it alone in Asia and go It 
In company In Europe,” Truman contended. 

Would it be more hazardous to go it alone 
than to continue to let ourselves be ham¬ 
strung, against our better Judgment, by so- 
called allies who Insist on working both 
sides of the street? Can we depend on them 
in Europe If we can’t in Asia? 

Some time, some place, we shall have to 
Insist that our friends stand up and be 
counted. We are losing most of the blood 
and wc have, at least, the right to expect 
our Allies to stop trading with the enemy, 
as some of them are doing right now. 

If this is the “system of collective secur¬ 
ity” which the President says we are helping 
to set up, we should demand that it be re¬ 
placed by a one-for-all-and-all-for-one ar¬ 
rangement. 

Any hitch-hikers who might leave us on 
such a showdown would be no loss. 

Money we are wasting on them could be 
spent to far better purpose if divided among 
the nations, including Nationalist China, 
which are willing to fight. 

About all that can be gathered from those 
portions of Secretary Marshall’s testimony 
made public is that he favors our present 
course because he believes it leas likely than 
the course advocated by General MacArthur 
to Involve us In war with Russia. 

That is conjecture. What la more prob¬ 
able Is that we encourage Soviet aggression 
by official utterances which would lead the 
Ru.ssians to believe that we so fear them and 
their atom bombs we dare not risk offend¬ 
ing them by exerting enough force to end 
the war in Korea. 

If there is a “best way” to prevent a third 
world war it is to be prepared to win one 
If it is forced on us—so well prepared to 
deliver our big bombs on the other fellow's 
doorstep that he will be as anxious to avoid 
breaching the peace as we are eager to 
preserve It. 

Our safety depends on swift and adequate 
preparedness. Let's get going taster. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Marshall’s self-cen¬ 
sorship didn’t pa.ss much to refute General 
MacArthur’s opinion that the Chinese Reds 
can be forced out of Korea by cutting off 
their supplies. 

Praying for Peace With Expectancy of 
Success 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mi*. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I desire to Include the following ex¬ 
cerpt from a recent edition of the Capi¬ 
tol Gist : 


On Praying for Peace With Expectancy op 
Success 

If one visualizes the millions of men, 
women, and little children who pray dally 
for world peace on bended knee or with 
bowed head, one cannot refrain from Joining 
In praying and working for “on earth peace, 
good will toward men.” 

And all may pray—and with expectancy of 
success, or faith that as a result of the terri¬ 
ble sacrlflces. sufferings, and destruction in 
the U. N. police action in Korea that the 
world will have learned Its lesson and global 
peace attained. 

Then the loss of part of the flower of 
America’s young manhood on the far away 
hills and mountains and ravines of Korea 
will not have been In vain and this war- 
weary world can enter a new era of peace, 
progress, and plenty for all people on this 
troubled planet. 

Now Is the time to put Into practice the 
Christian principles which we profess, and 
abide by: “Thy will be done.” 


The Continued Threat to American Glass 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, over a pe¬ 
riod of years I have repeatedly warned 
of the threat to the American glass In¬ 
dustry which is poised by imports from 
foreign countries, including countries be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. It is obviously 
impossible for our local industries, main¬ 
taining good wages and high working 
standards, to compete, for example, with 
Czechoslovakia which does not have 
comparable wage scales, and is quite in¬ 
different to working standards. More¬ 
over, their production costs are not espe¬ 
cially significant since the economy of 
the country is controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment, and they frequently export with¬ 
out any real reference to the cost of pro¬ 
duction, but simply to obtain needed 
American dollars. 

All of this is well Illustrated in a recent 
editorial in the Vineland (N. J.) Times- 
Journal which is herewith included: 

Close to Home 

In direct contradiction to an occasionally 
voiced opinion that the average workingman 
has little stake in national elections decided 
on international issues, is the distressing 
situation in the American glassware industry. 
And in Greater Vineland when the glassware 
Industry is threatened, the circumstances are 
of vital Importai ce not only to the glass- 
worker whose livelihood Is directly affected 
but to most of the rest of us in the com¬ 
munity. 

That is why we were interested in a letter 
passed along to us by our friend Jim Mitchell, 
international representative of the American 
Flint Glass Workers Union of North America. 
The letter was written by Harry H. Cook, 
International president of the union, quoting 
a recent Inside Labor column by Victor 
Reisel in the New York Daily Mirror. 

Writing from Cincinnati, Reisel said: "It’s 
here In Ohio that one sees the effect of the 
Soviet slave apparatus In microcosm. Here 
the glass struggle is on. And the shrewd 
Marxist Russians appear to be winning. 
They're hurting our own glass Industry badly. 
Before war work seeped Into the Pennsyl- 
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vania-Ohlo-West Vlrginia-Indiana glass area 
some 2,000 of our skilled glass technicians 
were thrown out of work by Soviet slave com- 
petllion. • • * 

“For some years now. Communist Czecho¬ 
slovakia had led all the rest of the iron-cur¬ 
tain tribes. In 1949, this land of the Skoda 
Munitions Works (now grinding out guns for 
the Chinese Soviet armies) dumped most of 
the 12,071,991 dozen pieces of hand-made 
glass that came Into the United States. 
Last year this Jumped to 23,668.324 dozen 
pieces, worth millions of dollars—as the 
Soviet secret police (MVD) moved In to ex¬ 
ploit that land of once free people. 

“Add to this the heavy cut glass from Po¬ 
land. once again popular In this country, and 
you find that the union’s fears are Justified. 
Our own artisans are being forced to abandon 
a trade for which they trained for years. 

“Here is evidence that this trade is a glass- 
for-guns business for the Russian overseers 
of Czechoslovakia. Recently a member of 
the Czech Communist ministry controlling 
Industry called some of his people together 
and briefed them on the Importance of this 
trade. Ho was comrade F. Markovlc, who 
said: 

“ ‘Export prices here are not based on pro¬ 
duction costs but upon the Czechoslovakian 
need for currency of the country to which the 
merchandise Is being exported.’ 

“He meant us and the good old United 
States dollar. Here’s what happened. There 
is an item, for example, which cost American 
employers $2.12 a dozen Just for labor, but the 
Soviet slave marketeers sell that same glass¬ 
ware lor $1.73—complete. 

“So cheap is this stuff that it flooded the 
country and endangered the Jobs of 50,000 
American workers, some 16.000 of whom are 
skilled. Just as cheap are the slave glass im¬ 
ports from Poland. Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, Romania, Russia itself, 
and Red Manchuria from which tli^e Soviet 
Chinese armies get much of their steel, coal, 
and other heavy equipment and fuel. 

“The Treasury Department can cripple this 
trade with Just a simple single sentence 
regulation. But nothing’s happening. And 
won’t happen until we make as much noise as 
we did about the slave crabmeat.” 

In its issue of last month, the official mag¬ 
azine of the glassworkers noted that 20 per¬ 
cent of hand-made glass sold in the United 
States in 1950 was Imported from abroad— 
and again the same reason was given; cheap 
labor. 

The Issue of a protective tariff or destruc¬ 
tion by foreign competition Is one that faces 
not only the men and women who make glass¬ 
ware but many other American industries. 
War production creates full employment and 
so the problem is not pressing at the mo¬ 
ment; yet the flow of dollars to iron curtain 
countries cannot be overlooked. 

Paralyzed Vet Weeps as 2,500 Cheer His 
Music 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Washington 
Tlmes-Hcrald for today: 

Paralyzed Vet Weeps as 2,600 Cheer Bis 
Music 

Boston, May 17.—A paralyzed Navy vet¬ 
eran sat in a wheel chair at Symphony Hall 
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laat nlgiht with tear-flUed eyes as 2,500 per¬ 
sons stood and cheered when the Boston 
*'pop** orchestra finished playing an original 
composition he picked out with one finger 
While a hospital patient. 

«*This is the greatest night of my life,** 
said Robert Grant, Jr., a rictlm of multiple 
sclerosis. **This happening to me is out of 
this world. It Just can't be.** 

C HEgaS BIXNO XMCOBB 

But it was. The audience cheered his 
Evening Prayer so long and hard. Conduc¬ 
tor Arthur Fiedler had the orchestra play 
It twice. Again the audience went wild and 
TfiAny swarmed around Grant, who couldn't 
rise from his wheel chair at a table near 
the door. 

The first time through the music, the 
26-year-old veteran sat clutching a sacred 
heart medal and beaming proudly. 

But when the audience gave the religious 
song its first ovation. Grant became choked 
with emotion and as the tears flowed, he 
found it hard to speak. 

"The orchestra was tremendous." he said. 
**Thl8 la the kind of thing that just doesn't 
happen to anybody.** 

BC JUST PSCXXD AWAY 

Sitting on Grant's left waa Mrs. Charles 
Davidson, the Bed Cross Gray Lady at the 
Cushing Veterans' Hospital in Framingham 
who encouraged him to try and put his poem 
to music. The veteran loved music, but 
never thought of composing. 

However, he had plenty of time and pecked 
away at the hospital piano until he had a 
melody to fit the words. Fiedler heard about 
the song, visited Grant and listened to his 
music. Ihen he ordered his own arranger 
to make a full orchestration which was 
played last night. 

Mrs. Davidson and her daughter, Jane, 
who first sang the song for Grant, both wept 
as they, sat listening to tenor Gene Cox of 
Boston sing the words that thanked God 
for all the things he has given mankind. 

HIS r ATHXB ATTENDS 

Also present was Grant’s father, but his 
Invalid mother could not attend. A record¬ 
ing of the performance was made, but the 
veteran had to return immediately to the 
hospital and could not take it with his father 
to their Cambridge home. 

A Dartmouth graduate in the class of 1947 
and a former Kavy boxer. Grant was sur¬ 
rounded by former classmates and soma 
250 other veterans and hospital personnel 
from Cushing. Twenty-five of the patients 
also were In wheel chairs. 

AMVETS Speik Up About Uoiled NatioBf 
and General Wedemeyer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN 'IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter and 
resolutions: 

Amrican VnisANs or 

World War n. 
Department or Iowa, 
Atlantic, Iowa, May 10, 1951, 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen. 

Bouse Office Building, 

Washington, D. C, 

Dear Congressman JEnsen: First we want 
to congratulate you on your recent victories 


In Washington in starting the economy drive 
and in cutting down on nondefense and 
unnecemary spending in Government. 

Also. Just In case you may be Intereated 
we are encioalng a copy of the veMlution 
paaaed by the repreaentatives of the veterans 
of World War U In this aoutbwestem Iowa 
community. Apparently the men here are 
becoming quite disgusted with the non¬ 
productive debating work going on In this 
United Nations assembly, and with complete 
disregard, apparently, of our men dying 
dally in Korea. It is time for positive action 
and a positive foreign policy. 

We do thank you for your untiring efforts, 
though, for honest and efficient Government. 

Very respectfully, 

OBOROB H. PE1E8, 

Commander, Walnut, Iowa, 

B. O. Robbrtb, 
Atlantic, Iowa, 

Resolutions or Amebxcan Vetebans or Woria 
War II, Atlantic. Iowa. Mat 10, 1961 
Whereas the Korean police action Is still 
see-sawing back and forth across the penin¬ 
sula, costing 1,000 and more casualties 
weekly (mostly American blood), it is now 
time to look to the future and study the 
road ahead. It is noted that the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations, 
meeting in Geneva, Switsserland, is expected 
to finish drafting the bill of rights for all the 
peoples of the earth; and 
Whereas this bill, described as a guaranty 
to free speech and a free press Is simply an 
exercise in applied hypocrisy. The bill begins 
by saying: "Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of expression • * * freedom to 

seek, receive, and Impart information and 
Ideas * • • orally, in writing, or In 

print • • • or through any other media." 
The next section of the covenant cancels out 
the promise. It says "The right to seek, re¬ 
ceive. and impart information and ideas car¬ 
ries with it special duties and responsibili¬ 
ties and may, therefore, be subject to certain 
penalties, liabilities, and restrictions"; and 
Whereas the covenant on human rights, if 
accepted by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, 
would become a treaty, and treaties, under 
the provisions of the United States Constitu¬ 
tion. become the supreme law of the land. 
"The American Bar Association, at its mid¬ 
winter meeting in Chicago, expressed grave 
anxiety that United Nations treaties might 
thus undermine oUr bill of rights and trans¬ 
form the Nation into a Socialist despotism. 
As a safeguard against this, it has been pro¬ 
posed that the United States Constitution be 
amended to prevent treaties from supersed¬ 
ing Federal and State laws.” To continue 
this quotation; "But a simpler and better 
safeguard would be to get out of the United 
Nations. The United Nations will never have 
anything but Socialist ideas to offer because 
It Is dominated by socialism—except when 
It Is dominated by communism": Be It 
hereby 

Resolved by the members of this AUVETS 
organization, the American Veterans of 
World War 11, meeting this 10th day of May 
1951 in a special meeting in Atlantic, Iowa, 
That in view of the inherent dangers to free¬ 
dom of speech, freedom of the press and the 
radio, and even danger to our freedom in re¬ 
ligion and worship, and loss of life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, we do protest 
stron^y the adoption of these Socialist doc¬ 
trines. and do luge the United States to get 
out of the United Nations. It is believed by 
the members of this organization that we 
cannot only save our country from the des¬ 
potism of socialism but also could then offer 
real assistance to our brave men now fighting 
In Korea or maybe later all over the world. 

Whereas Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer Is 
now separating from active duty in the armed 
services, and since he has written his repcart 


Oh far-eastern affairs that has proven 100- 
percent correct, and moet likely would have 
avoided the Korean affair, thus saving tome 
62,000 American casualties, it is hereby 
Resolved by the members of this AMVETS 
organisation. That General Wedemeyer 
Should be called before the United States 
Senate and before Congress to give this body 
of our representatives his valuable findings 
and his opinions on Important matters in 
the Par Bast, and that this call Should be 
made at once, 

George H. Fries, 

AMVETS Commander, 

Walnut, Iowa. 

R. O. Bobbets, 

Atlantic, Iowa, 


Hon. Engone Worley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER IHORNBERRY 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. THORNBERRT, Mr, Speaker, in 
the April 1951 issue of the Texas Bar 
Journal, the official publication of the 
State bar of Texas, there Is a very in¬ 
teresting article about our former col¬ 
league and friend. Judge Eugene Worley, 
of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. On the front cover 
of this magazine appears a very fine por¬ 
trait of Judge Worley. 

I know that the members of the House 
will enjoy reading this article because 
it tells of Judge Worley’s career as a 
lawyer, legislator, and a member of the 
judiciary of this country. Of particular 
Interest will be the story of his success¬ 
ful campaign for election to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

It is a privilege for me to recall that I 
have had a long and pleasant personal 
association with C^ene Worley. Gene and 
I were classmates at the University of 
Texas, both of us having received our 
legal education at the law school at that 
university. It was there that I also came 
to know his fine wife, Ann, prior to the 
time that Gene was fortunate enough to 
persuade her to marry him. 

Later on it was my privilege to join 
him in the Texas Legislature when he 
had already completed one term in the 
house of representatives of that legisla¬ 
ture. The two of us had the opportunity 
of seizing together two terms in that 
body, at the end of which he was chosen 
by his neighbors and friends to represent 
them further here. Both of us served in 
the Navy during World War 11. It was, 
of course, a high privilege for me to join 
him again here during the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

Eugene Woblet: A Fobmbe Conosesbman, 

Texas Lawteb, Is Now Judge on United 

States Court of Customs and Patent 

Appeals, Washington, D. O. 

Eugene Worley, 42-year-old lawyer from 
Bhamrock, Wheeler County, Is one of the five 
judges on the United States Court of Cus¬ 
toms and Patent Appeals, Washington, D. C. 

President Harry S. Truman appointed him 
to the court in the spring of 1950. 
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No stranger In the national capital. Judge 
Worley first went to Washington In Decem¬ 
ber of 1940 as a Texas Congressman. He be¬ 
gan serving In the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
continued serving as a Congressman until 
the President’s appointment. 

There’s an Interesting story about Con¬ 
gressman Worley’s first election. A group of 
high-school boys and girls helped elect him 
as Democratic nominee to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives In Washington from the Eight¬ 
eenth District of Texas. Panhandle newspa¬ 
pers in the fall of 1940 said the "Mr. Worley 
Goes to Washington" Club organized by the 
young people did more than anybody else In 
the Panhandle to elect him to Congress. 

In April some Pampa high-school stu¬ 
dents and one 13-year-old Junior-high boy 
organized the club, functioned desultorily 
for a few months, then realized that their 
candidate, Gene Worley, might not get into 
the run-off election In the first primary, 
July 27. 

The "Mr. Worley Goes to Washington" 
Club went into action. With the president 
of the student council and players on the 
football team as speakers, the club members 
went all over the Panhandle making 
speeches. A pep squad leader led the cheer¬ 
ing every once in a while. Members of the 
high-school band did their part. 

No one was more surprised than the can¬ 
didate himself. He did not know about the 
club’s plans until the first time his sup¬ 
porters went out to speak for him. They 
learned he was to speak on the main street 
In Borger. They went over there, rode a fire 
truck down the street with the band playing, 
soon attracted the biggest crowd Mr. Worley 
had drawn up to that time. 

The "Mr. Worley Goes to Washington’* 
Club did their Job so well they offset Mr. 
Worley’s disadvantages—no billboards, no 
radio time. In the first primary campaign 
the club held 30 campaign rallies in 18 of 
the 28 counties. 

There were 12 other candidates besides 
Mr. Worley, and he barely got into the 
runoff. 

His opponents failed to realize the impor¬ 
tance of "the high-school stuff." They over¬ 
looked the fact that the youngsters had 2,000 
parents who could vote, even though they 
themselves were too young to vote. 

By runoff time there was a different story. 
Gene Worley was elected by 7,000 votes and 
carried 24 of the 28 counties. 

And that’s the story of how Mr. Worley 
went to Washington. 

Judge Worley sits on a five-man appellate 
court that gets appeals from the United 
States Customs Court and from the United 
States Patent Office. There is only one cus¬ 
toms court, seated in New York, but it con¬ 
ducts hearings in all parts of the country. 

Decisions of the Customs and Patent Ap¬ 
peals Court can be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court for review. 

Chambers of the Customs and Patent Ap¬ 
peals Court are on the seventh floor of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Building in 
Washington. 

Eugene Worley was born at Lone Wolf, 
Okla., October 10, 1908, the son of John B. 
and Idelle (Johnson) Worley. 

He was a student at Texas A. & M. College 
for 2 years, 1927-29, before entering the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, where he earned his aca¬ 
demic and legal degrees. 

He was already a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives when he was ad- 
mltti'd to the bar In 1936, and he was re¬ 
elected twice, serving in the forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth, and forty-sixth legislatures. 

Judge Worley was a delegate to the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention in 1936. 

He is a member of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Delta Phi Delta, 
Phi Delta Theta, Methodist Church, Masonic 
Lodge (thirty-second degree), Odd Fellows, 
and State bar of Texas. 


We Americant Don’t Like Aristocracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include this timely editorial from 
the Auburn Parker of Chicago, Ill., issue 
of April 25, 1951: 

We Americans Don’t Like Aristocracy 
(By Earl B, Fox. president of Fox College) 

We don’t like aristocracy of wealth, of 
blood, or of education. We know that the 
opportunity of education only for those en¬ 
dowed with a high I. Q. is definitely un- 
American. 

It was Plato who said: "That the purpase 
of education is to develop in the mind and 
in the soul and In the body all the perfec¬ 
tion and all the beauty of which they are 
capable." Others have defined education as 
"an adjustment to environment." To deny 
this opportunity to all on an equal basis is 
cruelly wrong. While It Is understandable 
that unlvcr.slty presidents and professors are 
much concerned over the prospective lessen¬ 
ing enrollment, poorer athletic teams, etc., 
we violently take issue with their present 
solution of this problem. 

Since the source of every socialistic scheme 
that now burdens our industry and clouds 
our thinking was hatched on our university 
campuses—It is ridiculous to sec these same 
universities propound such an unsocial idea 
us draft exemption for those with a high I, Q. 
It is so out of character. 

It was Will Rogers who said, "I have three 
children, and thank God not one of them is 
a genius.” One’s I. Q. Is not very important. 
What he does with It Is most Important. 
Give me In addition to one’s I. Q. his P. Q., 
that is, his personality quotient plus his am¬ 
bition quotient—then and only then—can I 
give you his coefficient of success. Without 
an agreement with the Pentagon the univer¬ 
sities would have been hard hit. It would 
have been so bad that some of the professors 
Would have to take Jobs in war plants. May¬ 
be that would have been Justice. After all. 
It was the original Brain Trust (composed of 
college professors and their proteges) that 
brought about the recognition of Russia. It 
was this same group that propounded the 
Idea of killing pigs, plowing under young 
corn and tender wheat. It was this group of 
Brain Trusters who scuttled the Atlantic 
Charter and made Russia strong. This pro¬ 
posed plan of I. Q. tests for draft exemption 
classifies every QI as a moron—poor thanks 
to those who are giving and will give so 
much—maybe their all. What effect will 
this have upon the sincere university stu¬ 
dent? Will not his educational aims be seri¬ 
ously affected when socially he is blackballed 
as a slacker, goaded with the guilty con¬ 
science of dodging his duty? Can those of us 
who so highly respect the universities and 
their glorious traditions of the past stand 
Idly by and see these glories traded for a 
mess of pottage? 

There is no valid excuse for any young man 
to be excused from the draft. If it’s impor¬ 
tant enough for one to serve, it is important 
enough lor all to serve of that respective ago 
bracket. No young man should be denied the 
privilege of serving his country in uniform to 
the maximum of his ability. If he be a 
IV-F or even subnormal. Isn’t that sufficient 
punishment? Must we heap coals of fire 
upon his head by denying him the privilege 
of wearing the uniform? We don’t dare to 
deny anyone that right when we will let him 


vote now or later. The privilege of voting 
Implies definite responsibilities. 

True, all can’t serve In top capacity, but 
with proper ingenuity and sufficient effort a 
Job can be located somehow, somewhere, for 
every man who has the American right of 
wearing the uniform. We all know It takes 
nine men to support one in the field. Those 
who can’t serve in the field can, most as¬ 
suredly. serve behind the men behind the 
gun. Then if all men go in uniform, does 
that mean all our universities must close? 
Where will we get our future scientists, engi¬ 
neers, those for research, teachers, etc.? The 
answer is very simple. For now we have 
ample proof that there Isn’t a single Job that 
our young men are doing that can’t be done 
Just as well by the modern American girl. 

Unfortunately, we have far too many fami¬ 
lies that feel that giving a girl an education 
is not important. (It is interesting to note 
that no widow ever feels that way.) Since 
the universities have served their alumni so 
well, since these college graduates are so 
financially successlul, since they will be 
happy to express their loyalty to their alma 
mater, why not appeal to our alumni? Let 
each alumnus select the right girl from his 
neighborhood and pay her tuition as a can¬ 
didate to his alma mater, II that Is too big 
an obligation—and I doubt It—why not the 
alumni form themselves into groups of 10 
as a sponsoring group for only 1 candidate 
and equally sharing the cost of this scholar¬ 
ship. That not only would take care of all 
our future needs for well-trained scientists 
and those of the professions, but also it 
would fill all our college.s to capacity. 

We have ample proof of the loyalty of the 
alumni. Look at the number of athletes that 
are well set up In the universities by the 
alumni. If our services to our former stu¬ 
dents haven’t been great enough to deserve 
and achieve this cooperation, may God give 
us courage to say, "We deserve to have our 
doors closed." 


Acheson Trapped by Own Double Talk 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAULW. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’ITVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
qualities that are necessary in a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, none are more im¬ 
portant than integrity and adherence to 
truth. I raise this question today be¬ 
cause of an Important statement made 
yesterday by the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, at a press conference. 
Mr. Acheson was being questioned about 
his attitude toward letting Communist 
China into the United Nations. He re¬ 
plied heatedly that he is opposed to ad¬ 
mitting Red China. Then, according 
to this morning’s Washington Post, he 
added: 

So far the United States has been success¬ 
ful in convincing the vast majority of coun¬ 
tries that it was right In opposing the seat¬ 
ing of Communist China. 

Other papers quote him similarly. 

Now let me recall what Mr. Acheson 
told a press conference on June 7,1950— 
New York Times, June 8—in discussing 
admission of Red China to the U. N. He 
said: 

We believe each nation mU3t decide for 
itself how it is going to vote on the question, 
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and we are not going to try to Influence 
them. 

' When a matter of truth is involved the 
facts speak for themselves. Mr. Ache- 
son’s own double talk has finally trapped 
him. 


Some More Facts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. HULTER 

or NSW YOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBBSBNTAUVSS 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, an ex¬ 
cellent summary of the reasons for Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal is contained in the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday. 
May 13. 1951. It is precise and to the 
point, so that even he who runs may 
read: 

Rsasons for Dismissal 

Why was General MacArthur dismissed? 

Becretary Marshall said there was nothing 
new about a theater commander getting so 
wrapped \ip in his own aims that he was 
dissatisfied with his orders from above. 
“What is new." said Marahall. “and what 
has brought about the necessity lor General 
MacArthur's removal is the wholly unprece¬ 
dented situation of a local theater com¬ 
mander publicly expressing his displeasure 
at and his disagreement with the foreign 
and military policy of the United States.'* 

MacArthiir had issued a series of public 
statements about the heavy American defeat 
of late November, He was critical of Gov¬ 
ernment policy. On December 6 an order 
was sent to him from Washington, phrased 
In general terms to avoid making it too per¬ 
sonal, forbidding him to issue further state¬ 
ments without having them approved in 
Washington. 

On March 20 the Joint Chiefs of Staff told 
MacArthur that the President was prepar¬ 
ing an announcement, in conjunction with 
the United Nations, to the effect that we 
were ready to discuss a Korean settlement. 
Four days later MacArthur issued a state¬ 
ment of his own along similar lines, without 
U. N. approval. This disrupted the delicate 
talks that Truman was having with our 
allies, said Marshall, and it became neces¬ 
sary to abandon the projected U. N. declara¬ 
tion **thus losing whatever chance there 
may have been at that time to negotiate a 
settlement of the Korean conflict." 

FinaUy and cUmactically came MacArthur's 
letter to Representative Joseph W. Martin. 
Jr., urging that we bomb China. 

“It became apparent," said Marshall, “that 
General MacArthur had grown so far out 
of sympathy with the established policies of 
the United States that there was grave doubt 
as to whether he could any longer be per¬ 
mitted to exercise the authority in making 
decisions that normal command functions 
would assign to a theater commander. In 
this situation there was no other recourse 
but to relieve him.** 

' Mr. Speaker, at the same time it would 
be well for those who are constantly ask¬ 
ing. and not expecting an answer, as 
to what our Formosa policy is. to read 
the following summary which appeared 
In the same newspaper the same day; 

Policy as to Formosa 

On the topic of Formosa, Secretary Mar¬ 
shall dealt with two points brought up by 
General MacArthur. 


The established policy of the United States, 
said Marshall, is to deny Formosa to Com¬ 
munist China and to oppose the seating of 
Red China in the United Nations. We would 
not bargain about these points In any talks 
about a cease fire, said MarshaU. However, 
when negotiations for a final Korean settle¬ 
ment take place, these points will be brought 
up in the U. N.. whether we like it or not. He 
tnought the United States would oppose 
any settlement which would reward the ag¬ 
gressor in any manner whatever. 

On the subject of the use In Korea of the 
Chinese Nationalist troops now on Formosa. 
Marshall said MacArthur himself advised 
against it last July. He thought the 83,000 
troops offered by Chlang Kai-shek would be 
ineffective and lack logistic support. Dur¬ 
ing the alarming period of defeat in late 
November, MacArthur changed his mind and 
asked for fifty or sixty thousand Formosa 
troops, which number he believed were suf¬ 
ficiently well trained and equipped to go 
into combat. The Joint Chiefs of Staff re¬ 
jected his suggestion, feeling that past per¬ 
formances of these same troops on the Chl- 
rees mainland and current reports on their 
fitness did not indicate that they would be 
effective In Korea. 

Besides, the Joint Chiefs thought Chlang 
Kai-shek's troops on Formosa were needed 
there to protect the Island against Commu¬ 
nist invasion, and that they would have their 
hands full if an invasion were launched. 


The Poital Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following letter: 

Washington, D. C., May 9. 195U 
Hon. Gordon Canfield. 

United States House of Represent^ 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Canfiei.d: Knowing of your deep 
and continuing Interest In Post Office De¬ 
partment operations, I am taking the liberty 
to point out an inaccurate statement made to 
you by Postmaster General Donaldson some 
months ago. Only recently have I been In¬ 
formed that he cast aspersions upon the 
Citizens Committee's estimates of potential 
reductions in the postal deficit. 

In responce to your questioning at the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee's hear¬ 
ings on the 'Treasury Department-Post Office 
Appropriations bill for 1052, Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson made the following state¬ 
ment—and others of like character—to the 
subcommittee: 

“It has been rather well circulated 
throughout the country by the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee for the Hoover Commission • ♦ • 

that if we had a modernized and streamlined 
accounting system $250,000,000 could be 
saved” (p. 64 of printed hearings). 

The Citizens Committee has made an of¬ 
ficial estimate as to the potential savings 
which could accrue to the installation of 
a modernized and streamlined postal ac¬ 
counting system. This was placed in the 
Congressional Record, volume 06, part 17. 
page A6806, by the Honorable Clarence J. 
Brown: 

**The measure (ths Post Office Financial 
Control Act, Public Law 712, Blst Cong.), in 
Itself, will not save great sums of money. 
One million dollars annually is the estimate 
of the Citizens Committee.” 


Mr. Dbnaldaon appears to have added 
$2M9J)00JX)0 to our estimate of $1,000,000 for 
potential savings from better accounting in 
his department. 

The Oltiaens Committee, using specific dol¬ 
lar figures presented by the Hoover Com¬ 
mission and accounting information in of¬ 
ficial Post Office Department publications, 
estimated that the current annual postal 
deficit of $566,000,000 can be greatly reduced 
as Is set forth below. 

I. tbs hoover commission 
The Hoover Cominlsslon's estimates were 
that the postal deficit could be cut by 
$266,000,000 annually as follows: 


Present deficit 

Reductions 

1. Increases in rates for special 

services....$64, 000,000 

2. Increases In rates for penny 

poet cards- 50,000.000 

3. Managerial economies (post 

offices with receipts over 
$1,000.000)_ 90, 000, 000 

4. Economies through modern¬ 

ization of methods and 

equipment_ 60, OOD, 000 

Deduct annual cost of economy 
program plus new equip¬ 
ment to effect (3) above._ —8,000,000 
Current revenue and expendi¬ 
ture estimates indicate a 
further increase in reduc¬ 
tion of $6,000,000 through 
items (1) and (2) above.. 6.000,000 


Total reduction accruing 
to Hoover Commission 


recommendation_ 262, 000, 000 

Annual deficit. 655. OOO, 000 

Net deficit after Installa¬ 
tion of Hoover Commls- 
Blon program_ 293,000,000 


II. BEORECATION OF BUBSIOIXS 
Postmaster General Donaldson stated In a 
letter of February 21, 1949, to Speaker Ray¬ 
burn that a deficit of around $160,000,000 
represents the cost of official penalty mailing, 
franked mailing, airline subsidies, and other 
costs not properly chargeable to the users 
of postal service. 

Total subsidies payment not 
properly chargeable to opera¬ 
tions of the Post Office De¬ 
partment _$150, 000, 000 

Net postal deficit after Instal¬ 
lation of Hoover Commission 
recommendations and proper 
segregation of subsidies (re¬ 
gardless of rate Increase on 
first-, second-, third-, or 
fourtL-class mall)_ 143,000,000 

Following the facts and reasoning above, 
the Citizens Committee states that. If the 
Hoover Commission recommendations were 
fully installed and administered with skill 
and If the subsidies were properly segregated, 
the true postal deficit would approximate 
$143,000,000 annually, not $665,000,000. 

At least a portion of this remaining deficit 
of $143,000,000 might then be met by some 
Increase in rates to special commercial users, 
as stated by Mr. Hoover in his speech of June 
30. 1049. 

The estimated annual loss of N35,000.000 
on second-, third-, and fourth-class mall and 
foreign-surface mall might more properly be 
studied against the $143,000,000 over-all 
postal deficit which would remain after re¬ 
organization and segregation of subsidies. 

You are free to make such use of this letter 
as you may wish. 

Faithfully yours, 

Robert L. L. McCormick, 
Research JHrector, Citisens Commits 
tee for the Hoover Report, 
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The Story of the Origbi of the Milk Bowl 
in 1949 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 

or TEXAS 

XN THS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
down in the Tenth District in Texas, at 
Gause, I have a friend. Mr. E. C. Weafer. 
who has furnished the Inspiration for a 
program to encourage the youth of our 
country. 

He and the members of his family are 
responsible for the Milk Bowl, which pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for the ‘'small fry** 
to engage in Junior football in Texas. 
1 think it is a program worthy of the 
attention of the Members of the House, 
and therefore call your attention to a 
reprint from the American Farm Youth 
magazine concerning pee-wee football in 
Texas: 

The Milk Bowl. Inc. 

(By E. C. Weafer, secretary, Gause, Tex.) 

Listeners to the broadcasts of radio station 
WFAA. Dallas, recently heard Ralph Wid- 
xnan, sports director of the station say. 
*‘A city is not measured by the size of Its 
buildings, but by the quality of its people. 
In my books, the biggest city in the world 
is Gause. Tex., United States of America.*' 
Gause, an almost forgotten hamlet in cen¬ 
tral Texas and almost untouched by the 
prosperity of recent Industrialization, thus 
reached a point in fame that had been 
undreamed of as several generations of Gause 
folks watched first their bank then other 
businesses disappear. 

What was the cause of the revival of the 
community? It was the Milk Bowl, which 
was described by Jinx Tucker, sports editor 
of the Waco News-Tribune as Just about 
the most Important sports event in Texas 
for many years. The Milk Bowl was the 
first annual bowl game for small-fry play¬ 
ers, played at Cameron, Tex., on December 
10. All players were required to be under 
100 pounds and not over 14 years of age. 
Two teams of rural youth played, one from 
Gause, Tex., and the other from San Saba; 
the final score 20-7 in favor of San Saba. 
All the features of a big-time bowl were 
present: play-by-play broadcast over a major 
station, half-time activities, and other col¬ 
orful features. Significantly a national man¬ 
ufacturer paid for the radio time, and bid¬ 
ding now goes on for radio rights. NBC tie- 
ups is in prospect. 

The game has resulted in a wave of en¬ 
thusiasm for Junior football in Texas. More 
than that, it has caused Texas farm folks 
to take an Interest in the extracurricular 
activities of the schools, and has brought 
about a study of the recreational and com¬ 
munity needs of rural communities. It may 
soon cause a State-wide, ofllclal study and 
a scries of conferences on what may be done 
in rural Texas to develop community-cen¬ 
tered activities for persons of all ages. By 
beginning with the Interest in football, the 
promoters of the bowl have done more for 
farm youth than has been accomplished, 
thus far, by consideration of blueprints for 
community unification and recreation. 

The famous Milk Bowl began in a small way 
but with a big purpose. The local school had 
been without men teachers for over a dec¬ 
ade. There were no athletics. The passing 
of the Gllmer-Alkln bill and subsequent 
raising of salaries brought in men teachers. 
Soon the oow-pasture campus was cleared 
and football practice was begun. When the 
community saw Its boys playing in overalls 


and sweatshirts (many of the people and 
most of the boys had never seen a football 
game), a collection was taken for uniforms. 
Even though several lads were inclined to 
run the wrong way with the ball and one 
of them actually did, the country boys played 
a schedule with city teams, and won 
smashing victories. Then, Mrs. Weafer, 24- 
year-old housewife and mother of five chil¬ 
dren, suggested a bowl game for peewees to 
Ralph Widman, sports director of WFAA; 
With the support of that station, the Dallas 
Morning News, the Waco News-Tribune, and 
othe’* agencies in Texas, the bowl was pro¬ 
moted and won enthusiastic acclaim 
throughout the State. 

Two significant developments have taken 
place recently. Several Southwestern Con¬ 
ference athletic directors have indicated 
willingness to have peewee games played as 
preliminaries to the regular games of the 
conference, thus op>ening the way to the 
promotion of junior football and rural recre¬ 
ation on an unprecedented scale. Then, 
word has come from Chicago that the city 
championship peewee football team of Chi¬ 
cago, coached by the immortal Red Grange 
and a staff from the Chicago Bears and Car¬ 
dinals might possibly be available for the 
1960 Milk Bowl, so that the best team in 
Texas would have outside competition. 

The Milk Bowl, Inc., a nonprofit Texas cor¬ 
poration is made up of the following people: 
Joe Moore, for 10 years lead-off man for the 
Now York Giants; Gene Walker, former 
Texas leaguer; Terry Moore, one-time Ari¬ 
zona leaguer; Gerland Varner, Gause busi¬ 
nessman; Ralph Widman, sports director, 
radio station WFAA, Dallas; Mrs. Myrtle 
Varner, superintendent of schools, Gause; 
Eugene C. Weafer, athletic director of the 
Gause Public Schools. 

This all proves to farm youth everywhere 
that people do not have to live in big places 
to do big things. Opportunity starts at a 
young person’s front door. 

And maybe that Gause has now learned 
to believe in Itself, It can also learn to be¬ 
lieve in its land, which can be put to greater 
productive use following the appropriate 
kind of studies and the suitable plan of land 
use. 

We farm folks can think "big” and we are 
people, too. 


Evidence, Not Emotions, Prove the Case 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the evi¬ 
dence continues to pile up that President 
Truman was right and General Mac- 
Arthur was wrong. I am pleased to in¬ 
corporate in the Record editorials from 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 11, 
May 13. and May 17,1951, as follows: 

A Major Victory 

Secretary Marshall was well Justified in 
pointing out to the Senators one of the most 
serious consequences of General MacArthur’s 
emotion-charged campaign. It has entan¬ 
gled MacArthur in a position in which, in 
order to defend his case, he must shout to 
the world that the Eighth Army is being 
committed to futile battle in a “vacuum” of 
policy; that the administration Is “buying 
time at the expense of American blood”; 
that it is abetting a “dreadful slaughter” of 
our men without “definite end” and without 
hope of anything save indecisive stalemate. 
The effect which these Inaccurate, plainly 


exaggerated but moving phrases might have 
had upon the morale of the Eighth Army is 
appallingly apparent. It is even more appar¬ 
ent that this estimate of the situation com¬ 
ing from the late top United Nations com¬ 
mander at a moment when the enemy is 
counting his losses and debating his next 
moves, could tend only to Incite Peking to 
one more bloody effort, which our forces 
might otherwise be spared. 

It is difficult to imagine a worse disservice 
to the devoted men of the Eighth Army. 
Fortunately, that army has disregarded the 
self-justifications of Its former commander; 
Its morale reportedly stands at a higher peak 
than ever before, and while MacArthur at 
home has in effect been encouraging the 
Chinese Reds to try again, the men In the 
field have been supplying the Peking dic¬ 
tators with compelling counterarguments 
that may yet prove convincing. 

It is simply not true that the Korean war 
has been fought in a “vacuum” of policy; 
or that the policy, very clearly defined, Which 
has been followed can offer nothing save an 
endless continuation of “dreadful slaughter.” 
In the last 3 weeks the Eighth Army and its 
associated air and sea elements have won a 
victory of remarkable, conceivably of decisive, 
proportions with a minimum of losses. It Is 
not simply that the lines were substantially 
held. By maneuvering the Chinese into an 
offensive, the Eighth Army shattered a major 
effort, built up on a scale which Peking will 
certainly find it increasingly difficult to re¬ 
peat. It wrecked many of the best Commu¬ 
nist units so thoroughly that the enemy was 
forced not merely to halt but to break off the 
action. He has now retreated beyond range 
of the terrible United Nations artillery; his 
supply system Is in a shambles which leads 
General Almond to suspect that he may al¬ 
ready be “wilting on the vine,” while Inti¬ 
mations of efforts to bring up armor and air 
forces in support carry some hint that even 
a Chinese conscript army cannot indefinitely 
survive the brutal expenditure of light-armed 
Infantry masses. 

The U. N. field commanders warn against 
another effort, but they are more confident 
now than at any time in the past. Many 
wars have been decided by great defensive 
victories. The strategic consequences of this 
one cannot yet be estimated, but to assume 
that they are nothing and bring us no nearer 
to a conclusion is to fly in the face of military 
history. The battle in Korea, tragic as it 
still may be, is of far greater significance 
than the battle in the hearing rooms of 
Washington. 

The Central Point 

The course of the examination of General 
Marshall lost week took in a great deal of 
territory, from Washington to Yalta. This 
was inevitable under the forms of congres¬ 
sional committee procedure and the Intense 
Interest of the public in all aspects of far- 
eastern policy. But it would be extremely 
unfortunate if. In the meanwhile, the cen¬ 
tral point of the investigation were lost to 
sight. That is, of course, the policy to be 
pursued now in Korea. 

In this connection, one of the most sig¬ 
nificant documents produced by the inquiry 
to date has been President Truman’s mes¬ 
sage of January 13 to General MacArthur. 
This was not a directive. But the para¬ 
phrase released to the public indicates that 
It was a clear and comprehensive survey of 
the political objectives of the Korean war— 
under the circumstances which prevailed 
after Red China’s Intervention—as well as 
the limitations which both political and 
military considerations Imposed upon Ameri¬ 
can policy In Korea. The advantages of con¬ 
tinued United Nations resistance in the 
peninsula, including a fighting retreat from 
Korea, If that became necessary, were given 
forceful expression. Equally pointed were 
the references to the need for safeguarding 
»nd strengthening relations with America’s 
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alllM and building up the ftrezigth of the 
United States, which acted as a brake upon 
extending the area of confllot or sending 
large reinforcements. 

It would be impossible, in the light of this 
note, to allege that the United States does 
not have a policy in Korea. Many of the ob- 
JectlvcB stated by the President In those dark 
Jantiary days have already been achieved. 
The free peoples of Asia have had time to 
organise—Indochina, for example, has been 
saved from imminent destruction. Red 
China's military prestige has been amply de¬ 
flated. The defense of the West has been 
stimulated. Its unity reinforced. The com¬ 
bination of vigor and restraint foreshadowed 
in Mr. Truman’s message has been of in¬ 
estimable advantage to America and its 
associates. 

The charge that can be Justly leveled 
against the administration is that it did not 
make Its policy clear and comprehensible to 
the nubile. Even with the reservations 
which diplomacy and the danger of provid¬ 
ing too much information to the enemy 
might require, the fundamental conditions 
outlined on January 18 might have been 
told to the American people as plainly and 
persuasively as they were given to General 
MacArthur. Had this been done, had there 
been more candid and effective leadership at 
home, many of the doubts and confusions 
which cloud the Korean war need never 
have arisen. 

The Battle Is the Test 

General Bradley’s testimony, so far as it 
has been allowed to go, has been concise, 
clear, and distinct with the soldierly quali¬ 
ties of Judgment and responsibility which 
have distinguished this high officer. It has 
contributed the best brief statement of the 
case against the MacArthur program—that 
It would tend toward getting the Nation 
Into “the wrong war. at the wrong place, at 
the wrong time and with the wrong enemy*’— 
so far offered. And It has confirmed the 
growing evidence that the facts were In cer¬ 
tain Important respects other than General 
MacArthur represented them and certainly 
very different from what his supporters and 
enthusiasts have too rashly assumed them 
to be. 

As this became more and more apparent 
the solemn senatorial search for the “facts’* 
degenerated Into an Irrelevant partisan and 
legal wrangle which, after occuplng half of 
Tuesday’s cession and all of yesterday’s (with 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
kept sitting idly in his witness chair most of 
the time) is still unresolved. But while the 
Senators in Washington are thus bringing 
their Inquiry down perilously close to the 
ridiculous, the Eighth Army in Korea and Its 
associated air and naval forces are again 
writing the real answers to the real Issues of 
our times In blood rather than in words. 

It Is still a little unclear as to whether the 
Communists have actually unleashed their 
second great effort, or are only stepping up 
the probing attacks which have plainly fore¬ 
shadowed it. None of the actions of the 
last day or two seems to have gone beyond 
the preliminary give-and-take across what 
amounts to a no man’s land; but no one 
doubts that another major' shock is at 
most a matter of hours. The American com¬ 
manders are awaiting It with greater confi¬ 
dence, and in seemingly much more strongly 
prepared positions, than they enjoyed when 
the first wave was delivered on April 22. 
But whatever the outcome, it will be far 
more significant for all questions of future 
policy and strategy than anything which can 
possibly be produced In Washington com¬ 
mittee rooms. Valid answers for all the prob¬ 
lems being bandied among the Senators— 
what tactics offer best promise of success, 
what is the relative strength of U. N. mecha¬ 
nised firepower and Chinese Infantry masses, 
which side Is being hurt the most, above all. 


how the war can best be won—can be read 
only on the ground by the lurid light of 
actual battle. As the test again impends, it 
is not only our hopes that concentrate on 
Korea and Its defenders; It Is there also that 
our best thought and soberest powers of 
analysis must be directed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also glad to Incor¬ 
porate In these remarks the following 
statement adopted by the executive 
board of the New York State CIO Coun- 
cU: 

Statement on PtssmENT’s Action eb 
MacAetbue 

The executive board of the New York State 
CIO Ootmell fully endorses President Tru¬ 
man’s action in removing General MacArthur 
from his commands. 

In reaffirming civilian control over the mili¬ 
tary. the President has strengthened a vital 
democratic principle. In making dear the 
determination of our country to use its 
fighting strength most effectively to advance 
the cause of peace and freedom, he has 
strengthened our leadership in the world. 

The President's action was In the best in¬ 
terests of the Nation and its purposes In this 
time of world crisis. The artificial storms 
which are being whipped up by reactionary 
newspapers and politicians for selfish and 
unpatriotic purposes cannot obscure that 
fact. 

We are certain that the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the American people Join with us 
in iq)proval of the President’s stand. 


Urges Amendments to Railroad Retiremeal 
Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
statement concerning amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act prepared 
for the record of the hearings which are 
now being held by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; 
Statement or Hon. Paul W. Shafer, op 

Mickioan, Before the House Commutes 

ON Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Mat 

17. 1051 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce now finds Its possible to consider 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Along with all other Members of Congress, 
I am deeply Interested in making whatever 
changes can be made in this act within rea¬ 
sonable bounds of safety. 

Slnoe coming to Congress, I have always 
been Interested In the RaUroad Retirement 
Act for two reasons; First of all. Inasmuch 
as the district that I represent contains sub¬ 
stantial railroad installations, the welfare of 
a number of my people is Involved. Sec¬ 
ondly. I have been keenly interested In the 
determination on the part of the railroad 
workers themselves that their retirement 
system not be a form of socialistic subsidy. 

No doubt all of the members of your com¬ 
mittee are fully aware of the facts warrant¬ 
ing amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Except to say that my mall Indicates 
that there is a substantial filing that bene¬ 
fits for widows and children especially 
should be Improved, I will not go too much 
Into detaU as to what I think should be done 
in the way of amending this act; but rather. 


if you will permit me* Z should itte to dis¬ 
cuss for a moment the Independence of 
the railroad-retirement system, which 1 have 
mentioned above. 

Railroad employeea and railroad manage¬ 
ment In combination are now contributing 
12 percent of their total payroll to the main¬ 
tenance of their retirement system. Other 
workers covered by social security, of course, 
pay much less. There have been complaints 
that one sjrstem costs too much and the 
other system costs too little. I am not an 
actuary and. of course, cannot discuss the 
merits or demerits of these complaints. I 
seek only to pay tribute to the railroad em¬ 
ployees who have historically Insisted that 
they must pay their own way in the field of 
retirement. No group has resisted the in¬ 
roads of socialism in a more determined 
fashion than these railroad employees. 

Any of you who are familiar with my rec¬ 
ord In matters of labor relations will agree 
that I have acted In an independent man¬ 
ner. There are times when I agree with the 
labor unions and times when I do not. X 
am pleased to say to you today that I am 
In full agreement with the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association and their sponsor¬ 
ship of H. R. 3660. a bill whose author is the 
distinguished chairman of this committee. 
I have, in the past, found the advice of the 
Railway Labor BEecutlves’ Association in 
matters affecting the administration of the 
Railroad Retirement Act to be dependable 
and honest. They are now proposing a bill 
which will afford relief to widows and chil¬ 
dren as well as all other classes of benefi¬ 
ciaries under this act. I therefore am pleased 
to advise this committee of my support of 
this bill and I hope that it will be reported 
expeditiously in order that we may jointly 
move for passage on the floor of the House. 


Delaware's One Handred and Sefenty- 
fifth Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DELAWARE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record. I am including a news¬ 
paper article calling attention to the 
State of Delaware’s one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary. This article 
appeared In the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News on Tuesday. May 15.1951. 
It was written by that well-known Dela¬ 
ware columnist. Bill Prank. 

All Delawareans are proud of the glo¬ 
rious history and traditions of the people 
of the State of Delaware. This article 
serves as a reminder of the great courage 
and self-reliance characteristic of our 
ancestors. Our forefathers were in¬ 
spired with a vision of keenest foresight 
and quickly perceived the advantages of¬ 
fered and made Delaware the first State 
in the Union. 

Inspired by great traditions, Delaware 
continues in the forefront in all fields of 
endeavor in the great struggle for free¬ 
dom and human progress under God. 

The article follows: 

PkANXLT SrEAKma 
(By BiU Frank) 

Delaware as a State has a birthday anni¬ 
versary coming up real soon—176 candles, 
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each ona burning brightly and proudly 
through the years. 

For it was 176 years ago on June 15 Dela¬ 
ware—through her representatives as¬ 
sembled in New Castle—declared she was 
no longer a colony under the domination of 
Great Britain. 

And those representatives also further de¬ 
clared that thenceforth our State was to 
be a part of the United States of America. 

We were no longer to be merely three 
counties on the Delaware but a sovereign 
State with Its own government. 

And, actually, our first chief executive was 
Caesar Rodney, who was then speaker of 
the assembly, and he replaced Oov. John 
Penn of Pennsylvania. 

In our State histories and In oiu- various 
studies of the annals of Delaware, we al¬ 
ways point to the date of the landing of the 
Swedes and the founding of New Castle, etc. 

All very important—but this beginning of 
Delaware as an Independent State of Its 
own. with a constitution of Its own. Isn’t 
discussed as much as It should be. 

It was on June 16, 1776. that our Dela¬ 
ware Assembly adopted a Declaration of 
Rights—before the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence became a fact in Philadelphia. 

And later on September 20—175 years 
ago—a convention of Delawareans adopted 
our first State constitution. 

It was not a long-lived constitution. In 
many ways It was cumbersome and soon had 
to be replaced—but the fact Is that this first 
constitution plus the Declaration of Rights 
breathed the very life of Independence and 
freedom. 

And it would do all of us good some day 
to reread this Declaration of Rights and 
the first constitution of our State—and re¬ 
alize that it took lots of courage and forti¬ 
tude for our early leading citizens to sub¬ 
scribe to the principles of those documents. 

And. coincidentally. It is interesting to 
note that the New Castle tercentenary comes 
on June 16 of this year—the day after the 
anniversary of our State birthday—and also 
interesting to note that those momentous 
events of 1770 took place in New Castle. 

The Declaration of Rights of 1776 was 
quite a document. It started off by saying 
that all government of right originates from 
the people, and is founded in compact only 
and instituted solely for the good of the 
Whole. 

It continued to declare the rights of the 
freedom of worship and fiee elections, the 
importance of trial by Jury, the importance 
of a well regulated militia, the freedom of 
the conscience, and that at all times, the 
military ought to be under the strict sub¬ 
ordination to and governed by the civil 
power. 

The Delaware Declaration of Rights also 
proclaimed that the liberty of the press 
ought to be inviolably preserved. 

This was no perfunctory declaration. It 
was not a grandstand show of mere grandiose 
words. We were at war in J 776—and the 
affairs of the war were not going too well 
for the American cause. 

Here in Delaware, not all our citizens 
were In favor of independence; not all our 
residents were In favor of the War for Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Then, in August of that year, began the 
drafting and later the adoption of our first 
constitution. 

Prof. John A. Munroe, of the University 
of Delaware, has written that this constitu¬ 
tion was the first to be written by any State 
through a device now generally considered 
correct—the election of a special convention 
fur that purpose. 

In addition to the articles that provided 
for the mechanics of operating the State 
government, there were a number of articles 
based on broad principles of freedom. 

For example, article 25 gave the right of 
lawmaking to the legislature except that no 
laws could be enacted that were repugnant 


to the declaration of rights and the State 
constitution. 

Article 26 in very plain and in simple 
terms declared that “no person hereafter im¬ 
ported Into this State from Africa ought to 
be held in slavery under any pretense what¬ 
ever and no Negro. Indian, or mulatto slave 
ought to be brought Into this State for sale 
from any part of the world.” 

The first State constitution’s provision for 
free and nondomlnated elections Is Inter¬ 
esting. 

It declared that no persons should go to 
elections armed and that no muster of the 
militia shall be made on election^day. 

And what was more—^the constitution de¬ 
clared that no company of armed men, In 
the pay of the “continent or of this or any 
other State, be suffered to remain at the 
time and place of holding said elections, nor 
within 1 mile of the said (election) places.’* 

No one religious group was to be given 
preference over another in this State and 
no clergyman was permitted to hold any civil 
office. 

And the first State constitution concluded 
with the statement that certain principles 
of freedom and rights already enunciated 
should not be “violated on any pretense 
whatever.” 

This certainly was very broad and so 
worded as to prevent any subterfuge of 
action. 

The historians tell us this was not a per¬ 
fect constitution, though helping in its 
drafting were distinguished Delawareans— 
6 later to become governors; 11 to become 
judges; 3 to become chief Justices, and 2 
United States Senators. 

Maybe It wasn’t a perfect constitution but 
It did establish and guarantee rights to be 
secured by the action of Delawareans, deter¬ 
mined to abide by them. 

This then is the year to be remembered in 
our State. 


Statement of Louis P. Tonoli 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I desire to include the statement 
of my friend and constituent, Louis P. 
Tonoli. of Clinton, Mass., president- 
treasurer of the New England Associated 
Businessmen, at a hearing of the House 
Small Business Committee at Worces¬ 
ter on April 25. The statement follows: 

Mr, Chairman and members, as the head 
of a business association which numbers 
most of its members In the small business 
class, in business myself until a few years 
ago, and presently connected with the Van 
Brode Milling Co. of Clin Ion, Mass., as a 
contract negotiator in charge of subcon¬ 
tracting for this firm, I believe I am in a 
position to offer possible suggestions to this 
committee. 

Van Brode Milling Co. Is engaged on Gov¬ 
ernment contracts for the Army, Navy and 
Quartermaster Corps. Cereals, plastics and 
packaging of rations are among Us activities. 
Recently we have bid on survival kits of large 
size, most of which we Intend to subcon¬ 
tract. At present we Intend to bid on a large 
contract for llfe-raft accessory kits. If we 
gain th.'s contract I shall subcontract metal, 
plastic and cloth items to about 20 subcon¬ 
tractors. 

Having operated a small business and done 
work for the Government myself, I can ap¬ 


preciate how difficult It is for most small 
firms to do business with the Government. 
The owner of a small firm in many cases is 
manager, workman, and even down to floor 
sweeper In some cases. It Is almost impos¬ 
sible for the small-business man to go to the 
various purchasing agencies as he should 
each day if he wishes to know the various 
Items the Government has out for bid. Tak¬ 
ing a prime contract Is out of the question; 
In most cases he must subcontract certain 
Items which he cannot produce and he has 
neither the time nor the knowledge to do 
this work. They are more than pleased when 
someone like myself comes to their door with, 
an opportunity for them to bid on certain 
items of which they have an acquaintance. 
It Is of great help to them when, as in many 
cases. I have the visible Item that can be seen 
besides the blueprint of the article. No mat¬ 
ter how acquainted anyone Is with prints, 
looking over what is to be made Is of great 
help. 

'The procurement agencies state that it Is 
not necessary for any employment to be 
made and no agents need be employed to 
secure a contract. They make mention that 
a daily synopsis sheet is sent out by the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
chambers of commerce and accredited busi¬ 
ness groups. 

This is a step In the right direction and 
does have a great deal of value. However, 
unknown to some people, there are many 
small firms who do not belong to chambers 
of commerce and associations and even now 
have no Idea of this service. To those who 
take advantage of this information it Is 
helpful, but in the majority of cases by the 
time they receive bid sheets the bid opening 
date is most times a week, sometimes less. 
It is not possible to then write for the nec¬ 
essary specifications and then chfeck for ma¬ 
terials because the time Is too short. As a 
result, even the firms who get the synopsis 
sheets do not pay much attention to them. 

The United States Department of Com¬ 
merce also issues weekly the awards of con¬ 
tracts of over $26,000. This was a great 
help to small firms until a short time ago. A 
firm who was Interested In getting subcon¬ 
tract work could check as to who got an 
award and then could contact the firm who 
got the contract. I know of some firms who 
got work this way. However, whether for 
security reasons or otherwise, the award 
sheets now make no mention of quantity or 
dollar ^ Blue as was announced until a while 
ago. Most certainly the majority of small- 
business men of my acquaintance would 
like the sheet brought out as it was pre¬ 
viously. This would be helpful to them 
they feel. 

Speaking for an association and as a 
businessman, I am interested in seeing that 
New England gets Itf fair share of procure¬ 
ment work given out by the Government. 
Present results to date by Individuals and 
groups have been disappointing. 

This condition is comparable to the sit¬ 
uation in 1940 through 1942, when for these 
2 years the small-business man was forgot¬ 
ten. During this period, nearly 16 percent 
of the small businesses of the United States 
closed their doors. We do not wish to see 
such a condition occur again. 

As Chairman of the Board of Selectmen of 
Clinton, I appeared before the Senate Small- 
Business Committee In Washington In 1941. 
Some of my suggestions had merit, I be¬ 
lieve, and in 1942 the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was formed and did much useful 
work. This group assisted small firms in ob¬ 
taining nearly a billion dollars In subcon¬ 
tracts and more than $5,500,000,000 in prime 
contracts. It loaned more than $550,000,000 
to small business with ir; 3 lgnificant losses. 
Over 5,000 of New England smaller plants 
registered with Smaller War Plants Corpora¬ 
tion and received contracts for about $600,- 
000,000 of war materials. 
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KBCOMMSITOATIONS 

1. Mther ft coxporaUon of the SmaUer War 
Plants Corporation type sliould be set up 
or a group of a similar type contained vltbtn. 
tbe National Production Authority under the 
Department of Commerce to handle prooure« 
ment opportunities for small business. 

2. Adoption of the Congressman Pbxlxp 
J. Philbin and Congressman Rxcbabd Wxg- 
GLsswoKTK bills. Thesc were Introduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress by the respeetiTe 
Congressmen. House Besolutlon 941 has 
been reintroduced in the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress by Congressman Phxlxf J. Philbxw. 
It is a biU to amend the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947, with respect to 
the proc\irement of supplies from small 
business concerns and consists of the fol¬ 
lowing; 

**That section 3 of tbe Armed Services Pro¬ 
curement Act of 1947 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para¬ 
graph: 

**(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (b) of this section if the agency 
head determines that such action is advis¬ 
able in the interest of the national defense 
in order to make or keep suppliers available 
for furnishing supplies In the event of a 
national emergency, or that the Interest 
either of industrial mobilization in case of 
such an emergency, or of the national de¬ 
fense through maintenance of active re¬ 
search and development, will be served by 
such action, supplies may be procured on 
tbe basis of, and in accordance with, an 
invitation for bids containing provisions 
which specify— 

***(1) that a part, not exceeding 20 per¬ 
cent of the total procurement involved, when 
practicable may be withheld frcmx the suc¬ 
cessor bidder or bidders lor distribution 
among the smaU-busineas concerns, not ex¬ 
ceeding five, which submit, as to all or such 
part of the procurement involved as may be 
specified in the invitation, the lowest bids 
submitted by small-business concerns; and— 
”*(2) that the part of the total procure¬ 
ment so withheld when practicable may be 
distributed among such small-business con¬ 
cerns (either by acceptance of tbe bids made 
by them or by negotiated purchase or con¬ 
tract) on a basis Involving payment to each 
of a price not in excess of 16 percent above 
the lowest price paid to a successful bidder.* 
“Sxc. 2. Section 4 of such act is amended 
by inserting after ‘2 (c) wherever appearing 
therein, the following: *or 3 (c) .* 

*‘Ssc. 3. Section 7 (b) of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: The power of the agency 
head to make the determinations or deci¬ 
sions necessary under section 3 (c) shall be 
delegable only to a chief officer responsible 
for procurement.” 

8. Revision of Public Law 413 to authorise 
procurement officers to negotiate or to award 
contracts on a sliding-scale basis so that the 
small manufacturers may fairly compete 
with the larger ones whose advantage in 
large-scale purchasing and multiple-manu¬ 
facturing processes virtually eliminates com¬ 
petition. 

4. Small plants want defense work but 
many owners realize that they cannot han¬ 
dle big contracts and as a suggestion some 
system might be set up so that contracts 
would be awarded to companies agreeing 
to subcontract the greatest part of the work. 
Or a contractor securing a large contract 
would be required to let out certain per¬ 
centages of a prime contract. 

CONCLUSIOlf 

The smaller plants of tbe country showed 
their worth in the last war. Some immediate 
effort should be made so that their facilities 
could be utilized. In the event of an emer¬ 
gency all the manufacturing plants and the 
manpower of the country Is needed. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before this able committee and assure you 
that both the businessmen and the workers 


of central Massaohusetti as well as of New 
England thank you for including Worcester 
in your itinerary. 


h Ask Wg Are Reapisf at We Ha?e 
Sown 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WX800N8IK 

IN THE HOT7SS OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an eternal verity that we 
reap as we have sown. This truth Is 
clearly demonstrated in Asia where we 
are Involved in the Korean war and 
where the Truman-Acheson policies sold 
free China down the river. If President 
Truman, his State Department, and mil¬ 
itary advisers had not been blind to the 
truth and facts of a report furnished to 
the President by Lt. Qen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer the tragedy now going on would 
not have happened, and thousands of 
American boys would not be In their 
graves in Korea. General Marshall, who 
was then Secretary of State, consistently 
refused to permit the Wedemeyer report 
to be made public. His conduct resulted 
in tragedy, and by it he has demonstrated 
his incapacity to hold public office. He 
should resign. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States News 
and World Report of May 11 contains an 
excellent article on the Wedemeyer re¬ 
port, and I shall include certain excerpts 
from it so that Members of this body 
and the American people generally may 
fully understand the importance of that 
report. General Wedemeyer was sent to 
China on two missions—^In 1045 and in 
1947. The first one was as commander 
of the United States forces with those 
of free China. At that time he reported 
the Chinese Communists as real Reds 
and not agrarian farmers. 

In 1947 he went to survey general con¬ 
ditions in China and Korea. Upon his 
return he made a personal report to 
the President. This report was sup¬ 
pressed until 2 weeks ago, prior to the 
appearance of General Marshall before 
a joint Senate committee investigating 
the MacArthur case. This imconsclon- 
able act has cost thousands of American 
lives and billions of dollars. 

The United States News and World 
Report has this to say: 

The real story (1945) of General Wede- 
zneyer's recomznendatioziB on China is far 
more important than tbe simple account of 
his 1947 mission and tbe suppressed report 
that now is creating such a stir. The 1947 
report was only an echo of his earlier efforts 
to shift the course of United States diplo¬ 
macy In China. 

In 1946, when in command of United States 
Army forces in China and also chief of staff 
to Chiang Kai-shek, General Wedemeyer had 
reported that the Chinese Communists, 
against whom Chiang was fighting, were not 
democratic agrarians, but real Commimlsts. 
Be predicted that it would be impossible to 
work out a coalition of Nationalist and Com¬ 
munist forces and that real civil war would 
follow. 

At that time General Wedemeyer described 
the weaknesses of the Chiang government 


and said that Chiang could not gain control 
of China without American aid. But he said 
that, with the right kind of American help, 
Chiang could get and hold all of China up 
to the Manchurian border. 

The general did not think that Chiang 
could win Manchuria. And for that area he 
proposed a three-power trusteeship, handled 
by the United States, Russia, and Great 
Britain. 

That kind of help that General Wede¬ 
meyer proposed for Chiang called for tem¬ 
porary American cooperation in the civil and 
mllit^ fields of the same sort that the 
general himself had been conducting for a 
year on the military level. With Chiang's 
agreement, there would be reforms in the 
army and the government. There was no 
thought of sending United States troops to 
fight on Chinese soil. 

When his old chief. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, went to China a few 
months after the 1945 report to try his hand 
at conciliating the Nationalist and Commu¬ 
nist forces and bringing them together Into 
a coalition government. General Wedemeyer 
repeated his warning that this would not 
work and urged that the United States throw 
its weight back of Chiang. 

But by this time the administration in 
Washington had given up hope of achieving 
any sort of cooperation from the Chiang re¬ 
gime. The scathing reports of Lt. Qen. Jo¬ 
seph W. StUwell, Wedemeyer's predecessor 
in the China command, still were frech in 
mind. There had been too many well-docu¬ 
mented reports of corruption in tbe Chiang 
government. And In Washington there was 
still the thought that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists were more reformers than Communists, 
that they were not tied to Russia. 

General Marshall, sick, tired of war. trying 
to conciliate, cut off help to the Nationalist 
Government to convince tbe Communists 
that he was acting in good faith in his nego¬ 
tiations. Month after month, General Mar¬ 
shall worked patiently. Finally be gave up, 
went back to Washington and washed his 
hands of both sides in the dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, the above has to do with 
the 1945 Wedemeyer report and in 1947 
General Wedemeyer returned for his last 
mission being acknowledged as one of 
the very great authorities on the Par 
East. 1 quote again an excerpt from the 
United States News and World Report: 

The Wedemeyer mission In 1947 was one 
final' gesture by General Marshall. He then 
was Secretary of State, ready to fix a lasting 
Chinese policy. He sent General Wedemeyer 
back for a resurvey. 

The 1947 report was largely a reiteration 
of General Wedemeyer’s views of 2 years be¬ 
fore. He still thought that all of China ex¬ 
cept Manchuria could be saved from the 
Communists by giving the right kind of 
help and advice to Chiang. He still thought 
of Manchuria as ripe for a trusteeship. 

General Wedemeyer proposed a similar 
government for all of Korea. He found Rus¬ 
sia training an army in North Korea, creat¬ 
ing a government that was dominated by 
Communists. He warned that the North Ko¬ 
rean army would strike at South Korea after 
American troops were withdrawn unless a 
force, officered and controlled by Americans, 
was developed there strong enough to beat 
off attacks from the North Koreans. 

In Washington, General Idarshall ordered 
the Wedemeyer report suppressed. Tbe de¬ 
cision against Chiang was set. Plans were 
being made to bring American troops out of 
Korea. The State Department said it figured 
that a proposal to take away part of China 
and put It under a trusteeship in which 
Russia had a part would not be helpful at 
that time. 

And the distrust of Chiang. with his cor¬ 
ruption-ridden administration, ran deep. 
Thus, China went to the Communists, Chiang 
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fled to Formosa. And the stage was set for 
Korea. And General Wedemeyer, his Ideas 
running contrary to top strategy, was 
shunted to an Army sidetrack. 

General Wedemeyer had full confidence 
that the kind of cooperation with Chlang 
that he had proposed could be carried out. 
He has seen how it could work. 

General Wedemeyer had replaced General 
Stilwell after the long and bitter feud be¬ 
tween General Stilwell and Chlang had 
reached such a point that neither of them 
could endure fiuther contact with the other. 
General Wedemeyer, the youngest lieutenant 
general In the Army and the youngest the¬ 
ater commander in the war, was plumped 
Into that irritated situation In 1044. 

After the acrimonious disputes of the Stil¬ 
well regime. General Wedemeyer was a sooth¬ 
ing balm to the Chinese situation. But he 
found the problem aching and acute. The 
corrupt officials around Chlang were a con¬ 
stant Irritant. 

General Stilwell had been convinced that 
the Chlang regime was corrupt from top to 
bottom and any swap would be for the bet¬ 
ter. To a largo degree, this view came to 
prevail in Washington. The assumption was 
that Chinese soldiers would not fight except 
under American leadership and that reform 
by persuasion was not possible under Chlang. 

Working carefully. General Wedemeyer 
brought a change. He announced that lack 
of friendliness to the Chinese would not be 
tolerated in his command. As a result of 
this order, he had to send out of the area 
two major generals, four brigadier generals, 
and twelve colonels. 

The general broke down the tradition that 
white men do no manual work In the Orient. 
American officers greased trucks and slid in 
the mud to teach Chinese officers how to 
care for equipment end to take cover. Wede- 
mcycr’s liaison team slept on plank beds 
with Chinese soldiers, rode with them on 
flat cars. 

General Wedemeyer found Chinese troops 
literally starving. He picked 39 divisions to 
be American sponsored. These got helmets, 
canteens, leather shoes, modern training and 
weapons, vitamin pills. Inoculations against 
disease. 

Relations Improved. Chinese homes were 
opened to Americans. Chinese saved hun¬ 
dreds of American lives. Once, 60.000 Chi¬ 
nese farmers left their fields to build an emer¬ 
gency airport. And the Wedcmeycr-trnlned 
troops (Chinese) began to take on the Jap¬ 
anese and win. 

Inspired by the Wedemeyer brand of co¬ 
operation, Chlang Kai-shek offered to let the 
United Slates undertake a complete reor¬ 
ganization of the Chinese Government. The 
war was still going on and the State Depart¬ 
ment shied away from accepting such broad 
responsibility. In Washington, there still 
lingered the view that Chlang was not to be 
trusted. But General Wedemeyer, on the 
ground In China, said Chiang never once 
failed to carry out an agreement made with 
him. 

This was the background of relations with 
the Chlang government upon which General 
Wedemeyer made his proposal for aid to 
Chiang against the Communists, with the 
United States to do a clean-up Job on the 
Chlang regime. 

Mr. Speaker, ungrateful politicians, 
incompetent military leaders who re¬ 
fused to face the facts as contained in 
the Wedemeyer reports not only ignored 
the recommendations made in them but 
they actually sabotaged General Wede¬ 
meyer and railroaded him to an insig¬ 
nificant military post in the West; all be¬ 
cause he had the courage to report his 
convictions and to tell the truth as he 
saw it for the good of his country. The 
New Dial ir, teday paying its price for the 
XCvTx-^App.- -180 


perfldity of its conduct toward General 
Wedemeyer, a great American, a great 
general and a military statesman. 

Mr. Speaker, summarizing the Wede¬ 
meyer report of 1947, the United States 
News and World Report record the situa¬ 
tion as follows in crystal-clear fashion: 
What Gensbal Weoemetbb Wanted Done 
IN 1947 

In China: United States to bolster non- 
Communlsts with arms, military missions, 
technical aid, but no United States troops to 
stop Communists. 

In Manchuria; A United Nations trustee¬ 
ship. 

In Korea; U. N. to create a government for 
the whole country; United States to build 
strong South Korean military forces before 
withdrawing. 

WHAT WAS DONE APl'ER 1947 

In China: United States withdrew major 
aid to non-CommunlstB, gradually ended 
technical and other assistance. 

In Manchuria: Communists were permit¬ 
ted to take over without opposition. 

In Korea; American troops were withdrawn 
except for a few training units for a Korean 
constabulary. No provision for strong South 
Korean military force. 

WHAT HAS HAPPENED 

In China; Communists took over the whole 
vast nation, after taking Manchuria. Non- 
Communist Chinese Government fled to For¬ 
mosa. which Communists then demanded. 

In Korea: Communists built strong mili¬ 
tary forces, attacked in 1960, started a war 
In which United States intervened. War 
has cost 60,000 United States casualties. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the record of 
events Which led to the loss of 400,000,- 
000 people—our friends, in China ajid 
Korea. Here is the record of failure on 
the part of the Chief Executive, the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States. In view of 
this record can there be unity? I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that the American people 
will not unite behind leadership which 
has led from one failure to another, and 
then into an undeclared war. 


Defense Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Record as part of my 
remarks a letter received by me from 
our colleague, John J. Riley, together 
with the letter he refers to. from the 
secretary of the Western Carolina Coun¬ 
cil, addressed to the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

I hope those who voted against the 
rule, thus prohibiting consideration of 
the defense housing bill on the fioor of 
Congress, will take note of the tremen¬ 
dous injustice they have worked. 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., May 11,1951. 
Hon. Abraham J. Multer, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Colleague: The various towns In 
South Carolina located around the perimeter 
of the Savannah River project being built by 


the Atomic Energy Commission have organ¬ 
ized themselves Into a western Carolina 
council for the purpose of assisting the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the du Pont 
Co. in the many problems arising out of this 
project. Membership is voluntary and the 
representatives have no other thought in 
mind other than to help the Atomic Energy 
Commission meet the problems involved. 

As I explained to the Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee when I testified in behalf 
Of H. R. 2272 (H. R. 2988) there is sufficient 
private capital to construct the necessary 
homes with the aid of Government-insured 
mortgages, but there is presently no way to 
finance the necessary expansion of water, 
sewage, schools, and hospitals which are nec¬ 
essary. The school districts and munlcipal- 
tlo.s are already bonded to the constitutional 
limit. 

I want to urge that you give every possible 
consideration to reporting out favorably a 
housing and facilities bill which will remedy 
this situation and like problem's in other 
defense areas. 

I beg to enclose a copy of o letter which 
I have Just received from the Western Caro¬ 
lina Council sent to me with the request that 
I transmit it to you. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am. 
Yours sincerely, 

John J, Rilf.y, 
Member of Congress. 

May 9, 1951. 

To the Members of the Banking and Ciirm 
rency Committee, House of Bepresmta- 
tives. United States Congress, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Gentlemen; The Western Carolina Coun¬ 
cil. composed of representatives from cities 
and towns in Edgefield, Aiken, Lexington, 
Barnwell, Bamberg, Allendale, Orangeburg, 
and Hampton Counties In South Carolina, 
desires to call to your attention the follow¬ 
ing facts; 

Due to the location of the Savannah River 
project of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in our section, we are faced with many prob¬ 
lems. Our communities are unable to han¬ 
dle these problems without the assistance of 
the Federal Government. Senators Mat- 
bank. Capehart, Frear, and Bennett have 
visited our area and we beheve they will sup¬ 
port our plea for help. These Senators know 
that we are doing all that we cun to cooper¬ 
ate with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the du Pont Co. in the solving of the many 
problems confronting this area. 

Our schools are overcrowded at the present 
time. Without some assistance wo do not 
see how we can take care of additional chil¬ 
dren at the beginning of the fall term and 
estimates from AEG and du Pont officials in¬ 
dicate that we may expect approximately 
8.000 additional children In Aiken County 
alone for the next school year. Now is the 
time for securing teachers for the next 
school term. More busses will be needed lor 
transportation os well as additions to biuld- 
Jnga. County and State funds are not avail¬ 
able. 

Our community facilities, especially water 
and sewerage systems need expansions to 
take care of the new houses being built and 
Contemplated. The housing situation In 
each community is critical. Houses are be¬ 
ing built by private enterprise, but water and 
sewerage is essential. 

Our hospitals, health, recreation, and wel¬ 
fare agencies are taxed to capacities and are 
unable to cqpe with the Influx of people 
without aid from Federal funds. 

We have no desire to make money or to 
speculate on this project. Each community 
realizes that it has a responsibility to the 
thousands of good citizens who are coming 
here to live with us. We want to welcome 
them with decent homes, good schools 
for their children, protect their health and 
welfare and to give them an opportunity to 
lend normal American lives. Won’t you 
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help m to do this? We pledge our full co¬ 
operation. 

We hope that the delay In the passage of 
the Defense Housing and Community Facili¬ 
ties and Services Act of 1961 has not been due 
to politics. These new citizens for whom we 
seek aid to provide necessary facilities are 
neither Democrats nor Republicans as far 
as we know—we consider them simply Amer¬ 
ican citizens who desire to live as Americans 
should live. We believe that you gentlemen 
will agree and will do all In your power to 
secure passage of the necessary legislation. 

We deeply appreciate your efforts in our 
behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 

Sarah H. Busch, 

Secretary of Western Carolina Council, 


Southern California Facet Severe Water 
Shortage 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
anyone who is familiar with the great 
Southwest of the United States knows 
that paramount in the minds of the citi¬ 
zens of the States in that area is always 
the supply of water. For upon water de¬ 
pends all development and expansion. 
And upon water ultimately depends the 
lives of those who live within this area. 

The bitter struggle which has devel¬ 
oped between Arizona and California 
over the distribution of the water from 
the Colorado River is but another chap¬ 
ter in the fight for water in the West. 
Prom earliest history the West has seen 
water as a center for violent controversy. 
Miners and prospectors hoarded it in 
their search for gold. Cattlemen fought 
bloody range wars for control of water 
rights. And today even with all the 
modern developments to save, salvage, 
and store water and to utilize every 
water source, there is not enough water 
to supply the needs of the people. 

In southern California, the water 
shortage has reached serious proportions 
due to the enormous expansion in that 
area in the last few years. Population in 
southern California has soared. Indus¬ 
try has grown until the Los Angeles area 
has passed Pittsburgh as a producer of 
the Nation’s steel supply. The Los An¬ 
geles area is the largest production cen¬ 
ter for aircraft in the Nation, and many 
other industries are now operated in 
southern California on a large scale. 

But the water table has been going 
down steadily in the State decreasing the 
supply for the enormous population con¬ 
centrated in southern California. 
Droughts have further depleted the nor¬ 
mal water supply, and the present sup¬ 
ply from the Colorado River is inade¬ 
quate to meet Industrial, agricultural, 
and domestic needs. New sources of 
water must be found and California 
must now receive all of the Colorado 
River water to which it is entitled or 
face serious, even catastrophic, water 


shortages in the foreseeable future which 
will curb development and endanger the 
whole population. 

The following is a recent excellent edi¬ 
torial from the Los Angeles Dally News 
relative to the serious water problem in 
southern California: 

Southern California Must Find New Water 
Sources 

As a foreword to a great deal more that 
will be said later on the subject, your at¬ 
tention today Is called to the water situation 
In California. 

To put it bluntly, California is faced with 
a serious water shortage. It is more seri¬ 
ous In some places than in others. In San 
Diego, for instance. It is against a city ordi¬ 
nance to wash your car with city water. 

Los Angeles gets Its water mainly from 
three sources: the Owens Valley, the Colo¬ 
rado River, and wells. These supplies will 
be Inadequate for our anticipated and po¬ 
tential development In the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. 

Many persons believe that the controversy 
between California and Arizona over water 
is academic—a sort of political exercise to 
such face. Such is not the case. Arizona 
wants more water to serve the central Ari¬ 
zona project. In Arizona it Is believed 
widely that the water for this is vital. In 
California the project Is regarded as more 
of a series of dude ranches than anything 
elie and the demand for water for it is 
denounced as excessive and unreasonable. 
need all we can get 

Leaving aside the question of whether the 
water supply in the Colorado l.s dwindling we 
can be certain of one thing: If the popula¬ 
tion and industry and farming of southern 
California are to grow they will need every 
drop of Colorado River water we can get un¬ 
der the basin States compact. If we don’t 
get it. population will cease to Increase by 
Immigration and if the birth rate continues 
it will mean that many persons will have to 
leave the area In another generation. 

As for the wells ns a source of supply ev¬ 
ery one familiar with them knows the wa¬ 
ter table is going down. In many places 
where the table seems to remain static the 
water is being rendered useless, or worse, by 
the Inflltratlon of salt. 

California must face up to its need for 
water. Even if we survive war. Inflation, and 
natural disasters the future of civilization 
here is ultimately doomed if we do not find 
other sources of water than we now have. 

There Is some talk about converting sea 
water to fresh water. It is possible, and even 
feasible. If we could find fuel cheap enough 
to operate the necessary machinery. But It 
Is not to this source we must turn im¬ 
mediately. We have got to look for other 
streams to tap. They exist and we will tell 
you about them later. 

STATE ACTION IS NECESSARY 

That Is not all. Knowledge without action 
Is futile. We must find the means of acquir¬ 
ing the water after we find its source and 
that is another matter which wo propose 
to discuss over a period ol time. 

For the Immediate present, suffice It to 
say that we must act. We must act promptly, 
forthrightly, and seriously. Also, we must 
act organizationally. The Colorado River 
Association has done a superb job in Its field. 
The need now goes beyond the scope of that 
organization. It Is an undertaking which 
must be met on a State-wide basis. The 
fact that northern California usually has 
adequate rainfall while the south doesn’t is 
no excuse for being regional. 

Failure to act in the near future will mean 
that water will be the paramount issue with¬ 
in a decade and it could be that lack of wa¬ 
ter will mean for us what It already means 
for large areas in China and India. 


More Meat and How To Get It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a pamphlet 
entitled “More Meat and How To Get It, 
With a Common Sense Meat Program.’* 
It is sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the American Meat 
Institute, and other organizations. I ask 
that it be printed In full in the Appendix 
of the Record. I understand that the 
printing will cost about $150 more than 
the cost of printing the two pages al¬ 
lowed under the rule. 

There being no objection, the pam¬ 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

More Meat and How To Get It With a Com¬ 
mon-Sense Meat Program—Help Stop 
Inflation, Get More Meat to Consumers, 
Help Meet the National Emergency. Bal¬ 
ance AND STABiLlf'E THE ECONOMY, NOW AND 
After the Emergency 

(A program for a sound three-way attack by 
(1) farmers and ranchers, (2) consumers, 
and (3) Congress, that will halt inflation 
and help restore sound dollars, sponsored 
by farm organizations, livestock associa¬ 
tions, meat-industry groups, and allied 
bUvSinesBes) 

summary 

There l.s no shortage of meat. There is 
inflated demand. A common sense, con¬ 
structive 3-way attack is proposed—with 
directloiLs set forth in 20 pamphlets as num¬ 
bered below: 

I. Fanners and ranchers liave eight pro¬ 
duction goals: 

Goal 1. More corn and other feed-grain 
production. 

Goal 2. Stretch feed, produce more meat 
per pound. 

Goal 3. Grassland Improvement, for more 
cattle and sheep. 

Goal 4. Hogs, a quick and efficient way to 
more meat. 

Goal 6. Beef cattle; more beef is on the 
way. 

Goal 6. Sheep; produce more of critically 
short wool and lamb. 

Goal 7. Poultry; rapid broiler and turkey 
expansion continues. 

Goal b. Dairy cattle; provide 42 percent of 
beef and veal. 

II. Consumers must help; the way is 
shown in goal 9, thrifty meat buying and 
use. 

III. Congress and the Federal adminis¬ 
tration have responsibility to exercise lead¬ 
ership. 

Goal 10. Restore sound money. 

To get action and to achieve the 10 goals, 
there arc 10 task forces proposed. The fol¬ 
lowing pamphlets suggest how each of the 
task forces can strike at the causes of in¬ 
flation. 

11. Task force, farm organizations. 

12. Task force, livestock associations. 

13. Task force, meat industry. 

14. Task force, bankers and other finan¬ 
cial leaders. 

15. Task force, feed manufacturers and 
dealers. 

16. Task force, crop; fertilizer, seed, in¬ 
secticide, implement, and other dealers. 

17. Task force, transportation companies. 

18. Task force, service organizations, lead¬ 
ers and managers. 
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10. Taak force, agencies. United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and colleges of ag¬ 
riculture. 

30. Task force, press and radio. 

The common-sense meat program can be 
an example of what all parts of our economy 
can do to help stop inflation and restore 
sound dollars. 

It is a direct, positive attack on this prob¬ 
lem. not wasteful and negative. 

FOaiWOBD 

Inflation grips the United States. Money 
Is rapidly losing its value. In an effort to 
check this economic catastrophe, price con¬ 
trols have been imposed. 

This is an attack on the symptoms of in¬ 
flation—^not on the causes. Such controls 
conceal the effects of Inflation—and divert 
attention from what must be done to halt 
inflation. 

Price controls on livestock and livestock 
products and the economy as a whole are not 
necessary, practicable, or feasible. 

This common-sense meat program is a 
sound and positive solution to control infla¬ 
tion. It Is the way In which farmers, ranch¬ 
ers, and allied Industries propose to help. 
But more production, efficient processing, 
and marketing cannot alone stop inflation. 

Congress and the Federal administration 
must strike at the causes of inflation and 
unsound dollars. 

Consumers must do their part with thrifty 
meat buying and use. 

It is good common sense to cure the rea¬ 
sons for inflation. 

Inflation and meat 

There is no shortage of meat, according to 
past rates of consumption. The average con¬ 
sumption per person in the United States 
will be 148 pounds during 1951—up 3 pounds 
from last year. 

This amount has been exceeded in only 3 
of the last 20 years. More meat is on the 
way. 

Cattle on farms increased 5 percent during 
1950; beef cows are up 10 percent to a new 
record high; calves arc up 11 percent. 

Hog numbers are up 7 percent—and hogs 
under 6 months of age on January 1 were up 
11 percent from 1950. 

Sheep numbers increased 4 percent during 
1960. 

Feed supplies are large, but production 
must be further Increased to care for the 
rapid livestock expansion. 

Prices of meat are at present levels—not 
because of a lag in production—but because 
of record high incomes and free spending of 
consumers. Wages paid to industrial work¬ 
ers went up 17 percent in less than 9 months 
following the outbreak of war in Korea. 

The population increase is almost 2,500,000 
each year. 

Expansion of the Armed Forces will require 
about 1,200,000,000 pounds more meat—1 out 
of each 20 pounds of meat produced. 

Farmers and ranchers will boost meat out¬ 
put rapidly—In the production race to out¬ 
run the increased need—and In an effort to 
meet the inflated demand. Only lack of con¬ 
fidence in future markets, due to man-made 
regulations, can cause them to cut back. 

Obviously, producers must take into con¬ 
sideration the various and numerous busi¬ 
ness risks Inherent in a program of this na¬ 
ture. Such risks may be even greater than 
they arc in normal times. 

This production program stresses Increased 
efficiency by the producer. It is equally es¬ 
sential, however, that all of the other mem¬ 
bers of the meat team, livestock-marketing 
groups, packers, and retailers, along with 
allied industries, constantly strive to do an 
even more efficient Job of processing and 
marketing. All must help. 

This program is a common-sense attack 
on Inflation—to restore free prices and mar¬ 
kets and sound dollars. 


Common Sense Meat Program;—A Bound 
Three-Way Attack 

I. Farmers and ranchers must do an out¬ 
standing meat-production Job. 

Livestock men must assume some extra 
risks. No one can predict the weather, the 
trend toward war or peace, the price at mar¬ 
ket time, or political actions in Washington. 

Nevertheless, they must push forward to 
produce more meat. There must be a genu¬ 
ine effort to meet the larger demand with 
more and more production. 

This does not moan that individuals 
should risk their financial security—or the 
future welfare of their families. 

It does mean that risk of less profits is 
Justified In the effort to help meet the emer¬ 
gency—on a positive, constructive basis. 

This will be accomplished by the full co¬ 
operation and help of all their allied busi¬ 
nesses and industries. Meat processors, 
marketing agencies, retailers, bankers, feed 
manufacturers and dealers, fertilizer com¬ 
panies, implement manufacturers and deal¬ 
ers, transportation organizations and com¬ 
panies, and all others that help produce, 
process, or sell livestock and meat must help. 

The assistance of the press and radio will 
be indispensable. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. agricultural colleges, and all agricul¬ 
tural agencies should concentrate on giving 
assistance In more meat production. 

n. Consumers must be thrifty meat buy¬ 
ers. They should buy the meat that is most 
available—guidance by seasons will be 
suggested. 

Consumers can buy more of the less ex¬ 
pensive—but equally nutritious—cuts, to get 
more for the meat dollar. 

Home storage and lockers may be used to 
help carry meat from peak production to 
scarcity seasons. Buying canned and other 
meats when supplies are plentiful, to be 
used In higher price periods, is not hoarding 
but la an aid in maintaining more even 
prices and meat supplies all year. 

Home economists, the press and radio, 
consumer groups and all stores selling meat 
must help promote thrifty meat buying and 
use. 

III. Congress and the Federal Administra¬ 
tion must strike at the cause of inflation and 
unsound dollars by—(1) restrictions on ex¬ 
pansion of money supply; (2) strict econ¬ 
omy by Government, thereby setting an 
example for business and Individuals; (3) 
pay-as-you-go taxation; (4) limitations on 
consumer credit; (6) encouragement of in¬ 
dividual savings. 

This three-way attack by farmers and 
ranchers, consumers, and Congre.s8 will 
stabilize the economy—^now and after the 
emergency. 

section I 

More meat must be produced with efficient 
methods. Farmers and ranchers should 
grasp this opportunity to supply consumers 
more of what they want. 

Each organization, business, or agency par¬ 
ticipating In this program will receive sug¬ 
gestions on what to do, how to proceed, and 
proper timing of actions. Write for instruc¬ 
tion pamphlets and suggestions If you want 
to help. 

Every business has a huge stake In stabiliz¬ 
ing the economy. Unless inflation Is brought 
under control, the “free choice” system that 
has made America great may be permanently 
destroyed. 

The action programs are built around the 
following: 

Goal 1. More corn and other feed grain 
'production 

Feed must be produced to maintain and 
expand the meat output. The amount of 
feed grains produced tends to set upper 
limits on the amount of meat produced. 

Where equipment Is available, the use of 
anhydrous ammonia, or other nitrogenous 
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fertilizers, should be encouraged to boost 
yields. 

Agricultural college authorities state, *‘The 
amount of meat we can produce depends 
primarily upon two things; First, the quan¬ 
tity of feed we produce; and, second, the 
efficiency with which we feed it.” 

The critical planting season has already 
started. 

March 1 planting Intentions of farmers 
show only a 1.6 percent Increase In the corn 
acreage over last year—a total of 85.694,000 
acres. It will not be enough—far short of 
real needs. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture is asking for 90,000,000 acres. Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan Is urging increased 
feed production to support lncrea.sed live¬ 
stock production for national defense. 

Keep established rotations and sound crop 
programs for the long pull but work In more 
corn now, where practical. 

Grain sorghum acreage should be as large 
as last year. 

This is the corn crop of the West—and 
more grain will be urgently needed in the 
West. 

Farmers intend to plant less grain sorghum 
than last year—the indicated slash in grain 
sorghum production is one-half. 

This would be a grave mistake. 

Strive for ns large a gram sorghum acreage 
as last year. It is production needed to bol¬ 
ster the national defense. 

All feed grams will be urgently needed. 
Corn reserves are being pulled down fast— 
already higher feed prices are causing some 
farmers to cut back on hogs and poultry. 
The major effort on this crop production 
campaign must be made immediately—and 
up to July 15. 

Goal 2. Stretch feed 

(a) This Is a basic and continuing pro¬ 
gram to produce more meat per pound of 
feed. It will—get more meat to consumers, 
increase farm production, step up the volume 
of all businesses, stretching feed is one of the 
most urgent needs of the Nation. 

(b) Making the same amount of feed pro¬ 
duce more pounds of meat is even more ef¬ 
fective than merely growing more grain. 

(c) Look at the various livestock programs 
for stretch-feed ideas, such as—save every 
pig; vaccinate and get rid of worms; use pas¬ 
ture to the limit—this Is the least expensive 
feed: balance rations—^let county agents, 
agricultural teachers and feed dealers help; 
avoid bruising and crippling of livestock, to 
protect feed Investment; feed salt and other 
minerals; don’t waste feed-producing excess 
fat; kill rats—this is now easy to do with 
warfarin; each will cat or waste 2 to 3 bush¬ 
els of feed; cull constantly—get high pro¬ 
duction per animal; use all feed—byproducts, 
damaged grains and all of the plants; keep 
livestock healthy; keep livestock gninlng. 

(d) The urgency of the "stretch feed" cam¬ 
paign will build up with livestock numbers— 
and will be extremely acute should drought 
strike. 

Efficient use of feed can add at least 20 
percent more meat for consumers and re¬ 
duce the production costs of farmers and 
ranchers. 

The methods of efficient feed use are well 
known. The most able producers get high 
meat output per feed used. Many feed com¬ 
panies and dealers are doing a good Job of 
promoting better feeding. 

Stretch feed to the limit for national de¬ 
fense and stability. 

Goal 3. Grassland improvement 

Every business, farm, and livestock organi¬ 
zation should throw Its full Influence back 
of pasture and range land Improvement— 
and wise management. 

H. E. Babcock, the great agricultural states¬ 
man, until his recent death, "beat the drums” 
for a strong animal agriculture. 
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A strong animal agriculture builds a strong 
Nation: (1) Animal agriculture builds the 
soil; (2) animal agriculture Is our best food 
reserve; (3) animal agriculture Is the back¬ 
bone of the family farm; (4) animal agri¬ 
culture provides the nutritious foods we need 
moat and like best; (5) animal agriculture is 
one of our best guarantees for continued 
prosperity and stability. 

Fortunately, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and land-grant colleges and 
universities In November 1950 Jointly an¬ 
nounced such a program and pledged: 

"The colleges and the Department will 
work together with all their resources to gain 
the widespread improvement of the Nations 
billion acres of pasture, hay land, and range. 

"Better grasslands will provide a solid base 
for the expansion of the production of meat 
and other livestock products. 

"Grasslands improvements will produce 
benefits in which the participating farmers, 
the people and the Nation as a whole will 
share In the near future as well as in the 
years which lie further ahead." 

A 10-polnt program was announced. These 
Included the following suggestions: 

(a) Pasture Is cheap feed. 

jb) Apply more lime and fertilizers. 

(c) Mow weeds and get rid of brush, cac¬ 
tus and other damaging vegetation. 

(d) Do more seeding—and use the best 
grasses and legumes. 

(e) Spread runoff waters on the range. 

<f) Irrigate more pastures. 

(g) Grassland Improvement Is the effec¬ 
tive way to insure carrying the Increased cat¬ 
tle and sheep numbers—and to bo sure that 
they will carry heavy weights when sold off 
of grass. 

(h) Even 6 to 10 acres Improved pasture 
per farm will be a tremendous help. Do not 
seed down productive land needed for feed 
grain production. 

(I) Every rancher should stop up grassland 
Improvement and use the grazing manage¬ 
ment that wlil produce more beef and lamb 
for the years ahead. 

(J) Farmers should see their county agent 
and PMA office for details on the grassland 
Improvement program. 

Goal 4. Hogs 

Hogs are highly efficient and are profitable 
converters of grain Into meat. 

Through two litters per year pork produc¬ 
tion can be rapidly expanded. 

Pork output can be expanded quickly with 
hogs now on farms by feeding to heavier 
weights as a temporary measure—but don’t 
waste feed by going above 2G0 pounds. 

After September, save grain by selling at 
lighter weights—about 225 pounds. 

All farmers producing hogs should be 
reached through seasonal Inlorraatlon vital 
to maintaining an adequate and profitable 
output of pork. In this they must have the 
assistance of all allied Industries and agen¬ 
cies. Here are examples ol actions that will 
pay off in more meat for consumers and in¬ 
creased Income to farmers: 

April and May is the time to Insure a largo 
fall pig crop. More sows and gilts should be 
bred. 

There is currently plenty of corn and with 
this program there should be no acute future 
shortages. Hogs raised largely on grass and 
byproducts should sell well and help bolster 
the food supply. 

"For fattening pigs, all the good pasture 
they will eat will save 15 percent on corn and 
35 percent on protein. For sows, good pas¬ 
ture will save half the feed during gestation 
for fall plge.” (University of Missouri.) 

A succession of catch crops should be 
planted to stretch-feed grains by providing 
continuous succulent grazing. 

Full feed early spring pigs to sell at high 
prices when pork is scarce during the July- 
September period. 

Peed balanced rations. Self feeding cuts 
labor and saves feed. 


^‘Feeding worms In hogs Is expensive— 
when three ears of corn are tossed to wormy 
pigs, one ear goes to the worm and the other 
two to the pigs.'* (Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute.) 

A south Georgia farmer last year produced 
over 1,000 pounds of pork an acre, hogging 
off early hybrid corn. The hogs were sold 
on the high September market. More pork 
can and should be produced in the South 
and West. 

Farmers, especially those with less than 5 
or 10 sows, should, where practical, add more 
gilts. When enough hogs are produced to 
make a larger enterprise, the hogs receive 
more attention—and profits go up on all 
the hogs. Purchase of any additional feed 
that may be needed will be profitable—If 
used efficiently. 

Pork is the quick and profitable way to 
get more meat to consumers to the limit of 
feed-grain supplies. 

Goal 5. Beef cattle 

Breeding herds are being rapidly In¬ 
creased—cows up 10 percent over last year. 
More beef is on the way. 

About 86 percent of United States beef is 
produced without corn. Good quality beef 
can be sold off grass—it must be accom¬ 
plished on more farms and ranches. 

The major problem will be to outrun the 
uptrend in cattle numbers with the grass¬ 
lands improvement program. 

"In time of need, two bushels of corn can 
be stretched to do the work ordinarily done 
by three in some kinds of cattle feeding." 
(Iowa State College.) 

A big tonnage of beef—rather than waste¬ 
ful high finish, must be the goal. Feed cat¬ 
tle with a minimum of grain. 

Make full use of silage, by-products, corn¬ 
cobs, beet pulp, and other such feeds for 
putting more weight on cattle. 

Supplemental feeding on grass to get 
larger gains on market cattle this summer 
is recommended where practical. 

Texas A. & M. authorities urge, "Control 
parasites with special attention to fly con¬ 
trol. Use bulls tested for rate of gain. 
Overcome mineral deficiencies by direct feed¬ 
ing of bone meal or by fertilizing pastures." 

Don’t hold cows that are too old or un¬ 
certain breeders. "Range cows produce their 
best calves during their fourth to eighth 
years." (Montana Experiment Station.) 

"Expand the production of fall calves. 
This will reduce death losses and speed up 
production." (University of Nebraska.) 

Expand cow herds in farming areas—espe¬ 
cially in the South. 

Better feeding in the South Is largely de¬ 
pendent on producing better pastures—fer¬ 
tilizing and seeding. 

Georgia State College authorities stress 
the importance of making cattle heavier be¬ 
fore selling. Better grade calves especially 
should be carried to near 1,000 pounds which 
will more than double the beef from the 
same animal. 

Full use must be made of all practical 
methods of producing more beef—and at 
lower costs. 

Grow cattle to older ages to get heavier 
weights, before fattening, where pasture 
and roughage can be produced to carry more 
cattle. 

Goal 6. Sheep 

Sheep numbers, after being cut almost 
one-half, are now being Increased—up 4 
percent in 1950. 

Such additions to the meat supply will be 
small for several years. Ewes hold off the 
market for breeding will largely offset extra 
lambs for market. 

More ewe lambs must be retained by both 
ranchers and farmers. More small farms 
should have sheep flocks. Flocks of 40 or 
more ewes should be on more farms. 

Sheep fit in with glassland improvement, 
goal 3, as they help control weeds and need 
little but pasture and hay as feed. 


Consumer discrimination against heavy 
lambs should be minimized. 

Desperately short wool supplies as well as 
scarce lamb gives a double reason for rapid 
Increase of sheep. 

Goal 7. Poultry 

For 16 years broiler production has gone 
up very rapidly. This increase will continue 
during 1951. 

Broilers furnish a quick supply of meat. 
Large-scale and low-cost production per bird 
has encouraged expansion. 

Turkey production will set a new all-time 
high In 1961. 

Thrifty consumers should recognize that 
"A large tom turkey gives 16 to 20 percent 
more cooked meat for your money than a 
small bird—whether you buy a whole, large 
bird or half of one.’* (Washington State Col¬ 
lege.) 

Goal 8. Dairy cattle 

Dairy cows give a two-way Income—^mllk 
and beef. 

Dairy cattle make up 42 percent of the 
total beef and veal supply. This Is nutri¬ 
tious and wholesome meat. 

The supply of beef can be materially in¬ 
creased by putting more weight on dairy 
animals before they are sold for beef. 

Profitable dairying is practical without 
major use of feed grains, since 85 percent of 
the milk production capacity of milk cows 
can be obtained from good quality pasture 
and roughage. 

Keep all the dairy heifers from high-pro¬ 
ducing cows. Grow them Into big cows. 
They will produce more milk—and bring 
more as beef when sold out of the milking 
herd. 

Some low-producing milk cows, especially 
of the heavier breeds, can be bred to beef 
bulls—to produce more veal and beef. Arti¬ 
ficial breeding associations now have beef 
bulhs put in at the request of milk cow own¬ 
ers. For example all dairymen in Ohio can 
get the use of beel bulls for their dairy cows. 

Cows having been culled from the milk¬ 
ing herd should be allowed to fatten on pas¬ 
ture and fed roughage and supplements 
when profitable to do so before selling. Low- 
producing milk cows should be culled more 
promptly and turned into beef to save feed 
and labor. 

Dairy steers, especially from heavy breeds, 
usually can be grown and profitably fattened 
on grass—for more beef. 

The sale of lightweight young dairy cattle 
for ilaughtcr should be discouraged. Farm¬ 
ers wltii extra grass and forage should buy 
such animals and put on for additional 
gains—thus increasing the tonnage of beef. 

Vealers should be grown to heavier weights 
before being sold where practical. In areas 
of low-priced milk this is especially profit¬ 
able. 

Ohio State University dairy specialists 
recommend, "Peed veal calves to market 
weights of 180 to 200 pounds. Dairy farm¬ 
ers can profit in beef sideline." 

The quick and easy method of selling 
"bobbie" calves should be discouraged. By 
growing them into heavy veal calves the 
meat output la more than doubled and 
profits are often increased. 

More use should be made of calf meals— 
they cun replace practically all of the milk 
for even young calves. 

Dairymen need not give up milk produc¬ 
tion to market more beef. By management 
adjustments they can continue in milk pro¬ 
duction and sell one-third more beef and 
veal. 

SECTION II 

Thrifty meat buying and u.se by consumers 
will enable them to buy more meat. 

This means higher diet levels—better nu¬ 
trition for more people—and more stability 
for farmers and ranchers. 

It will help stabilize the economy—now 
and after the emergency. 
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Zach organization, business, or agency 
participating in this program will receive 
suggestions on what to do. how to proceed, 
proper timing of action. 

Write for such suggestions if you want to 
help stop Inflation and restore sound dollars. 

Goal 9. Thrifty meat buying and use 

There is no shortage of meat. There is a 
great increase In demand for meat caused by 
more people who have more money and want 
to spend it for food. 

There will be an average of about 148 
pounds of meat per person during 1951— 
more than in any other recent year, except 
1944, 1946, and 1947, when the supply was 
slightly larger. (Kansas State College.) 

Guidance in thrifty buying of meat and 
planning of meals around less popular cuts 
will help keep prices in line. Housewives 
can proflt by using a greater variety of meat 
cuts and can add more appeal to their meals. 

Farmers do not set the price of meat—it Is 
set by consumers as they bid against each 
other. Price control will not correct this 
situation but will bring hardship to both 
producers and consumers. 

Price controls lead to rationing, black mar¬ 
kets, disrespect for law, unsanitary practices, 
loss of byproducts (including insulin and 
other Important new drugs), and less meat 
for consumers. 

There are many sources through which 
consumers now obtain guidance for thrifty 
meat buying and use. Two examples of 
these are: 

The National Livestock and Meat Board, 
which has national coverage through its 
homemaker’s service. 

American Meat Institute publicity for 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and retail ad¬ 
vertisements. which regularly carry meat 
buying and use guidance for thrifty house¬ 
wives. 

We must concentrate on telling food buy¬ 
ers how to be thrifty in making purchases. 
We must also educate consumers on how 
to prepare and servo meat in order to ob¬ 
tain its full value. Over 10 percent of the 
nutrition of meats is lost because of poor 
cooking methods and poor meul planning. 

Less tender cuts of meat are Just as nu¬ 
tritious as the tender steaks. “All meat is 
tender if It is cooked correctly.” (Purdue 
University.) 

SECTION in 

While farmers, ranchers, allied industries, 
agencies and consumers work at their Jobs 
of producing more meat and thrifty buying 
and use of meat— 

Congress and the Federal administration 
have the responsibility to exercise leader¬ 
ship to control inflation. 

It is to strike at the cause of inflation and 
unsound dollars. 

All across the Nation there is demand for 
such action. 

Goal 10. Restore sound money 

The methods of stopping inflation and the 
dwindling value of dollars are well known. 
Prompt and definite action is needed in 
Washington on; (1) Restrictions on expan¬ 
sion of money supply; (2) strict economy by 
Government, thereby setting an example for 
business and individuals; (3) pay-as-we-go 
taxation; (4) limitations on consumer credit; 
(6) encouragement of individual savings. 

All citizens who have savings, life insur¬ 
ance, bonds, pensions, and other such prop¬ 
erty should continue to call upon Congress 
for action. Write your Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The University of Illinois suggests to farm¬ 
ers, “Our Government is responsible for in¬ 
flation. The Constitution of the United 
States says that ’Congress shall have the 
power • • ♦ to coin money (and) regu¬ 
late the value thereof. * • *’ But Con¬ 
gress usually does what it thinks the people 
want.” 

The University of Minnesota points out 
that “A life-insurance policy which would 


have provided $1,000 of purchasing power in 
1946 now yields less than $600. 

“An E bond purchased 10 years ago matures 
this year at a higher dollar value but the 
latter represents less buying power than the 
original Investment. 

“The citizen is under obligation to buy 
bonds. His Government is under obligation 
to do everything within Its power to assure 
the purchaser that the valxie of the bonds 
will not evaporate through inflation.” 

Inflation must be stopped or much past 
and future savings will continue to be wiped 
out. The dollar is worth about 60 cents— 
savings are worth far less than they were 
10 years ago. 

Congress must act if the economy is to be 
stabilized. This will require an aroused 
public demanding action—to get action in 
Washington. 

Let your Senators and Representatives 
know what you want done—they want to 
act according to the will of the people. 

Task Forces 

Farmers, ranchers, and consumers need 
as allies all businesses and fellow citizens. 
All must Join the fight on infiation. 

This common sense meat program can be 
an example of what all parts of our economy 
must accomplish to stop inflation and re¬ 
store sound dollars. 

To that end, 10 task forces are proposed. 

The following list of brief pamphlets sug¬ 
gests how each can quickly bring tremendous 
forces to bear on the infiation and national 
stability problem. 

Request any or all of these pamphlets— 
then launch out in a vigorous attack on the 
causes of Inflation—not the symptoms. 

This is a sound positive attack—not waste¬ 
ful and negative. 

11. Task force farm organizations: Pro¬ 
duction goals 1 to 8 will be the special ob¬ 
jectives of this task force. 

12. Task force livestock associations: This 
task force will combine the leadership of 
breeders, feeders, and marketing men. 

13. Task force meat Industry: Goal 9, 
thrifty meat buying and use, will be a major 
objective. Processing and marketing must 
be efficient. 

14. Task force bankers and other financial 
leaders; Inflation is a problem of money and 
economics. Leadership from finance will be 
be especially effective. 

15. Task force feed manufacturers and 
dealers: Goal 2, stretch feed, and sound live¬ 
stock management will be the field of major 
service for this task force. 

16. Task force crop—fertilizers, seed, in¬ 
secticide, implement, and other dealers: This 
task force will work on goal 1, more corn 
and other feed production, and goal 3, grass¬ 
land Improvement. 

17. Task force transportation companies: 
Railroads, truck companies, and individuals 
doing hauling of livestock, feeds, and sup¬ 
plies are a vital task force. 

18. Task force service organizations, lead¬ 
ers. and managers: In this task force will be 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, farm 
managers, and others who will help. 

19. Task force agencies. United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, and colleges: The 
Federal and State agricultural workers can 
be depended upon for aggressive help and 
guidance. 

20. Task force press and radio: The assist- 
ance of the press and radio is indispensable. 
Goals 1 to 10 offer numerous service oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Organizations cooperating to put this com¬ 
mon-sense meat program over. Include the 
following: American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion; American Meat Institute; American 
National Cattlemen’s Association; American 
Stockyards Association; Central Livestock 
Association, Inc.; Independent Livestock 
Marketing Association; Kansas Livestock As¬ 
sociation; Missouri Livestock Association; 
National Committee of Livestock Order Buy¬ 
ers and Dealers; National Council of Farmer 


Cooperatives; National Orange; National In. 
dependent Meat Packers Association; Na¬ 
tional Lamb Feeders Association; National 
Livestock Auction Association; National Live¬ 
stock Exchange; National Live Stock Pro¬ 
ducers Association; National Livestock and 
Meat Board; National Wool Growers Asso¬ 
ciation; Producers Livestock Cooperative; 
Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso¬ 
ciation; Western States Meat Packers Asso¬ 
ciation, and other national, regional, and 
State associations. 

^The Story of the Men of the United 
States Air Force, Daily Flying Their 
Jets Folly Armed Along the Boundaries 
of the Iron Curtain, Is One of the Least- 
Known Stories of the American Defense 
of Western Europe”—Mr. Robert Mc- 
G>rmick 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the echo 
of acclaim attesting General MacAr- 
thur's presence in the Nation’s Capital 
had hardly died before the assistant to 
the President, the Honorable John R. 
Steelman, made still further and factual 
report to the American people on some 
newer phases of the current problems 
facing this country. This he did by way 
of the teledocumentary, Battle Report, 
>Vashington, broadcast each Sunday 
afternoon for 6 months past over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s television 
network and coaxial cables. 

The television program Battle Report, 
Washington, has long since proved itself 
to be one of the most popular of all 
weekly news telecasts emanating from 
the Nation’s Capital. On thLs program, 
each week. Dr. John R. Steelman pre¬ 
sents top-flight officials of the Federal 
Government to make report to the 
American people with respect to official 
matters that come under their immedi¬ 
ate supervision. 

The statements made by Dr. Steel¬ 
man and his invited guests are alto¬ 
gether so illuminating that 1 am taking 
opportunity of again directing them to 
the attention of this House. 

To make the program even more in¬ 
teresting, some 3 or 4 weeks ago, the 
National Broadcasting Co. dispatched 
Its ace commentator, Robert McCormick, 
to Europe. He went to learn, first-hand, 
the conditions obtaining on the Conti¬ 
nent in order that he might bring that 
report back for the information of the 
public and use on the Battle Report, 
Washington, program. 

He returned to America some 10 days 
ago, and, last Sunday, Dr. Steelman pre¬ 
sented Mr. McCormick, along with other 
guests, on the afternoon’s program. 

Mr. McCormick’s presentation of his 
observations, especially of Air Force 
activities, is chock full of reader interest 
as he tells of American jets which— 

Every daylight hour of the day, and every 
day oi the week, fully armed, and ready for 
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action, they patrol the entire United States 
zone of occupied Germany. Tlie nearest 
Russian-dominated border only 6 minutes 
away by air. 

The story of these men of the United States 
Air Force, who dally fly along the boundaries 
of the Iron curtain, Is one of the most dra¬ 
matic and least-known stories of the Amer¬ 
ican defense of Western Europe. 

Authenticated by a personal state¬ 
ment made to Mr. McCormick by Lt. Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, and the short statement 
made by Col. John S. Chennault, com¬ 
mander of the Eighty-sixth Fighter- 
Bomber Wing, Mr. McCormick’s story of 
the splendid work done by the German 
weathermen and German radio opera¬ 
tors, and other technicians, is interest¬ 
ingly discussed by a German radio oper¬ 
ator, who said; 

I am only one of the typical Germans who 
like to do my Job, and I like to work to¬ 
gether with the Americans, and not only 
the Americans, but the French and English 
people—and you know what a war can do. 
And I feel that It Is now a time of crisis and 
we have to stand all together, and I will do 
my part of the work here In the Air Force. 
(Excuse me, I have to take now a message.) 

Of more than passing interest to moth¬ 
ers and fathers of America was the state¬ 
ment made by Maj. Gen. Harry G. Arm¬ 
strong, USSAP. who reported as to the 
physical and moral conditions of the men 
of our Air Force in the Pacific theater, as 
well as in Alaska. 

Accompanying General Armstrong on 
a recent visit in survey of these areas 
was Dr. Elmer Henderson, eminent sur¬ 
geon and president of the American 
Medical Association, as well as six out¬ 
standing medical consultants. 

In discussing air evacuations made in 
Korea to date. General Armstrong said. 
In part: 

So far. In the Korean affair more than 121,- 
000 persons have been evacuated by air with¬ 
in Korea and Japan, Including many patients 
transported more than once. There have 
not been that many casualties. In the next 
phase, the Military Air Transport Service has 
transported more than 22,000 patients from 
Korea to the United States. Not all of them 
are combat casualties. All of these patients 
have been evacuated by air and without a 
single death due to mishandling or aircraft 
failure. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular program 
of Battle Report, Washington is so full 
of human interest and contains so much 
that is pertinent to our fighting men in 
foreign lands that I particularly com¬ 
mend it to the reading of my every col¬ 
league in this House. 

That they might have an opportunity 
of reading the same, I now ask unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein the thirty-fourth Battle 
Report. Washington as broadcast by Dr. 
John R. Steelman and his guests a week 
ago last Sunday. 

That program was as follows: 

Battle Report, Washington 

Mr. McCormick. As this hero's welcome 
Washington gave MacArthur continues to 
echo throughout the Nation—once again NBC 
Television turns its cameras on the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital for a report on the battle that 
continues in Korea. 

Washington, which called upon Gen. Mat¬ 
thew Ridgway to take command in the Far 
East, and Korea, where the troops he led ad¬ 
vanced farther nor In against the slowly yield¬ 
ing Reds. 


Today, Battle Report focuses on an ex¬ 
clusive fllm report of our jet bomber-patrol 
in Germany, then on the Surgeon General of 
our Air Force. But, first, a word from the 
assistant to the President, Dr. John R. Steel¬ 
man. 

Dr. Steelman. Good afternoon, ladles and 
gentlemen. Ever since the dawn of history, 
the return of military heroes has been an 
occasion for rejoicing and celebration. We 
arc no different from our ancestors In this 
respect. And rightly so. Men who have dedi¬ 
cated their lives to the defense of their home¬ 
lands have earned the homage of the people. 

I wish it were possible, this afternoon, to 
tell you that the days of struggle are ended 
and our celebrations of the past week marked 
the dawn of peace. But, this Is not the case. 
The vicious, warmongering propaganda of 
the Soviet still goes on. Hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of persons are being taught to hate the 
United States, and thus, are being condi¬ 
tioned for war. The Soviet repeatedly has 
blocked all efforts to reach a just and endur¬ 
ing peace through honorable negotiation. 

And every hour of every day they hang 
the throat of war over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles. Let me give you some 
cold, hard facts. 

Under the hammer and sickle of the Soviet 
Union Itself there are at least 4.100,000 men, 
armed with the newest and most formidable 
weapons. Of these, at least 300,000 are in 
Germany and 100,000 In Manchuria, which 
borders Korea. 

The subservient satellite nations also are 
armed to the teeth. According to the latest 
reports, Poland, Czechoslovakia. Rumania. 
Bulgaria. Hungary, and Albania now have at 
least 796,000 men under arms. And, In China, 
there Is an almost inexhaustible reservoir of 
manpower. 

These vast armies are poised to strike. 
They are like daggers at the heart of the 
free world~and their ultimate target Is the 
United States. 

Obviously, this is no time for complacency. 

Obviously, our defense program must con¬ 
tinue at an ever-increasing tempo. 

Obviously, it is time for every citizen to 
put his shoulder to the wheel and do his part. 

This afternoon we will see how one of the 
borders of the free world is being patroled 
night and day by the Eighty-sixth Fighter 
Bomber Wing of our Air Force. Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick saw it when he was In Europe last 
month and ordered It recorded on fllm by 
the NBC camera team. Charles and Eugene 
Jones. 

With us In the studio is a distinguished 
officer, Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, Sur¬ 
geon General of the Air Force. He Is here to 
tell us how the lives of our airmen are being 
saved. 

And now let us continue with this week’s 
Battle Report, Washington. 

Voice. This is NBC Cameraman Gene 
Jones, all dressed up with some place to go. 
On assignment to document Europe with his 
brother Charlie, here Gene prepares to fllm 
the sixth of our exclusive teledocumento- 
rles—eighty-sixth fighter-bomber wing In 
Germany—America’s jet patrol along the 
border of the Iron curtain. Stand by for an¬ 
other NBC flrst-volced by our narrator, not 
long returned from Germany, Robert McCor¬ 
mick. 

Mr. McCormick. Every daylight hour of 
the day, every day of the week, American jets 
like these, fully armed and ready for action, 
patrol the entire United States zone of occu¬ 
pied Germany. The nearest Russian-domi¬ 
nated border—only 6 minutes away by air. 
The story of these men of the United States 
Air Force who dally fly along the boundaries 
of the iron curtain is one of the most drama¬ 
tic and least-known stories of the American 
defense of Western Europe. 

We invite you now to start upon this story 
as we did, at the home of the Eighty-sixth, 
the Neublberg Air Base, once the home base 
of Nazi combat air units that flew on bomb¬ 


ing missions In World War II against France 
and other allied countries. We ask you to 
begin by listening, as we did, to the com¬ 
mander of our Atlantic Pact air forces, Lt. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad. 

Lieutenant General Norstad. I am pleased 
to participate In this program which has for 
Its purpose bringing to the American people 
first-hand knowledge of their Interests and 
activities overseas. This part of the program 
focuses attention on one element of our 
Armed Forces overseas, the United States Air 
Forces In Europe. This command has ro- 
sponsibilitles In the United Kingdom. In Eu¬ 
rope proper, and In north Africa. At the 
typical Air Force base pictured here, you will 
see some of our most modern aircraft and 
the men and facilities which support them. 
These forces, joined with those of the other 
western nations form the nucleus around 
which will be built the strength and alert 
essential to the preservation of peace. 

Mr. McCormick. The story of our Eighty- 
sixth fighter-bomber wing in Europe is first 
the story of efficiency. Radar, constantly 
screening the border, keeps our squadrons on 
a 24-hour ready alert. And this truck houses 
the base’s GCA equipment that helps guide 
planes to a safe landing In bad weather. 

While these electronic eyes are at work, 
careful attention Is paid to every detail de¬ 
signed to keep our planes armed and ready. 
The loading of these heavy bombs, for In¬ 
stance. 

Each piano carries two 1,000-pound bombs, 
or up to 32 rockets. 

Belts of ammunition are prepared, too, for 
the jets’ 60-callber machine guns. All these 
Installations are checked and double- 
checked. No plane goes on patfol without 
being combat-loaded. 

Meanwhile, the pilots who fly these 
F •84-E Jets prepare to take to the air for 
their stint on the border patrol. 

Not without their mascot, of course. 

Take a good look at them, America. Aver¬ 
age age 26. Many of them are veterans of 
combat In World War II. One out of seven 
has his family with him in Europe. As these 
selected men—proud of their esprit de 
corps—get ready to board their planes, let 
us now take a look at some of the men be¬ 
hind them. You are In the base’s weather 
station. Listen. 

German Weatherman. They have now 
cleared at 3,000 and they will hold that way, 
keep 3,000 to 4,000 with occasional ceiling at 
3,600, but they should break up by tonight. 

United States Captain. Will that hold up 
to 1,800? 

German Weatherman. Oh, yes; the weather 
Is very nice up there for flying. 

United States Captain. Well, Warren, that 
looks like a good forecast for today. 

German Weatherman. I think we traced 
that area for that bad weather very well for 
today. 

United States Captain. How long have you 
been forecasting here? 

German Weatherman. About 6 years. 

United States Captain. Were you with the 
German air force previously? 

German Weatherman. Yes; I was a fore¬ 
caster. Quite some years ago I volunteered 
to have a forecaster's position here with the 
American Air Force, and I like It very well 
because the operation is about the same as 
It was before. 

Mr. McCormick. Here Is a former member 
of the German Navy now working at the 
base as radio operator. 

German Radio Operator. I am only one 
of the typical Germans who like to do my 
job, and I like to work together with the 
Americans, and not only the Americans, but 
the French and ilngllsh people, and you 
know what a war can do. And I feel that 
it is now a time of crisis and we have to 
stand all together, and I will do my part of 
the work here in the Air Force. (E.tcuse me, 
I have to take now a message.) 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; we found carefully 
screened German civilians at work through- 
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out the base on hundreds of Jobs —from 
responsible weather-communications posts to 
building this new runway. 

Back now to the pilots who have this team 
behind them. 

Before taking off, they go over the last- 
minute details on the day’s patrol. And now, 
each to his own Thunderjet. 

Here comes the signal from the tower, and 
one by one the jets pull out of line to taxi 
Into position, Here's the takeoff. 

They buzz the radar truck on the outskirts 
of the field and off they go. 

You are now flying along the borders of 
the Iron curtain countries at 600 miles an 
hour In a plane with a cruising range of over 
a thousand miles. 

Sometimes you fly high above the clouds. 
Sometimes you skim the rolling fields below. 
Wlndovirs open on the ground below as peo¬ 
ple scan the sky to see you roar by. Mon 
pause In their daily tasks to mark your pass¬ 
ing, and children playing some German folk 
game are suddenly excited by the sight of 
you. 

High up In the air, you go about your 
business, your eyes searching the heavens 
for some plane that might be trying to sneak 
across the border. Could it be an enemy 
bomber? Or Is It some friendly aircraft 
off course? You decide "let’s take a look.** 

The bigger plane seems to stand still as 
you dive In upon It. It’s a friendly plane 
unknowingly off Its course, so you continue 
on. 

Hours go by, just this way. But before 
returning to your base, you receive orders 
by radio. For a test of your marksmanship 
ability, you are ordered to proceed at once 
to the rocket range for three low-level straf¬ 
ing approaches. You say, "Roger" and do 
Just that. 

Suddenly, unknown to you—a tragedy. A 
jet fighter on routine patrol crashes several 
miles from the field. The field ambulance 
and fire-fighting truck rush to the scene 
of the wreckage. With the latest flre-flght- 
Ing equipment, men go to work on the flames. 
But It Is too late to do anything at all for 
the pilot. 

Thus, even though there is not yet combat 
In Europe, the hazard of death constantly 
faces these airmen on patrol to keep the 
peace. 

And now, to close "Border Patrol, Ger¬ 
many," let’s join the son of the famed Fly¬ 
ing Tigers of China. Yes; Col. John S. 
Chennault, commander of this Eighty-sixth 
Fighter-Bomber Wing since World War II. 

Colonel Chennault. This unit, like other 
Air Force units In Europe, has been assigned 
certain specific mlsBlons. We are all keenly 
aware of our responsibilities as America’s 
first line of defense In Europe. We are pre¬ 
pared and ready to go. 

Mr. McCormick. As U. N. ground forces bat¬ 
tle to the hills beyond the Hwachon Reser¬ 
voir, from the Eighth Army’s new commander 
comes word that the Communists’ next move 
Is anybody’s guess. Says Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Van Fleet, "There’s a definite bulld-up. 
I Imagine the enemy would like to take an¬ 
other shot at us. We’re ready for him if he 
does.’’ Meanwhile, the air war grows hotter. 
More and more, our strafing jets—shown at 
work here—and our bombers, too, are meet- 
Ing swarms of Russian-made Migs itching 
for combat. Just back from a first-hand 
survey of the medical needs of our pilots, 
and other Air Force personnel In the Pacific, 
comes our next guest. For the first public 
report on his trip, the Surgeon-General of 
the Air Force, Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong. 

Major General Armstrong. Our trip was ex- 
tensive In that we visited most of the Air 
Force medical Installations In the Pacific 
theater and Alaska. Our party included six 
outstanding civilian medical consultants to 
the United States Air Force, among whom 
was Dr. Elmer Henderson, an eminent 
surgeon and president of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association. 


One of the things that particularly Im¬ 
pressed us is the very high morale of all Air 
Force personnel, both line and medical. ’The 
closer we approached the battle lines, the 
higher the morale. The best of all Is with 
the advanced fighter units and the medical 
air evacuation squadron flying from forward 
airstrips in Korea. 

The high morale of medical personnel can 
be attributed to several things. Young doc¬ 
tors In the service are better trained than 
ever before, and our present medical organ¬ 
ization makes it possible to assign them to 
fields within their chosen specialties. By 
utilizing these men In their specialties and 
keeping them busy, we require fewer medical 
personnel in proportion to troop strength. 
They are doing a wonderful job, working hard, 
and each one is making a definite contribu¬ 
tion to the total effort. These young doc¬ 
tors are gaining valuable experience, though 
sometimes practicing under adverse condi¬ 
tions. 

All in all, oui* military personnel are now 
getting the best medical care In the history 
of military medicine. A concrete evidence 
of this superior medical care is the very 
low mortality rate among combat casualties, 
which Is less than one-half that in World 
War n. There are several specific factors 
contributing to this achievement: better and 
quicker medical treatment in the front lines 
including the use of blood and blood plasma 
derivatives: the extensive use of antibiotics, 
and so-called miracle drugs which drastically 
reduce the dangers of Infection; and we are 
exploiting the concept of air evacuation of 
sick and wounded. ’The concept of air evac¬ 
uation Is roughly divided Into two phases. 
The first carries the casualty from the aid 
station to a forward surgical hospital and 
then to a fixed hospital In an area further 
to the rear or to Japan. Helicopters are 
proving Invaluable in the forward areas for 
this work, frequently going behind enemy 
lines for crash casualties or wounded ground 
troops. 

An example of the service being rendered 
Is the case of a young ground force Negro 
lieutenant. We met aboard an air evacua¬ 
tion flight from Korea to Japan and he told 
me this: "Five minutes after I was wounded 
I was back in the battalion first-aid station 
where my wounds were dressed; and within 
60 minutes I was on an airplane being evacu¬ 
ated to a hospital. When we know that such 
quick care is available we don’t mind fight¬ 
ing." 

Air evacuation of medical patients is one 
of the Air Forces’ most satisfying operations 
and we of the Air Force Medical Service 
contribute to this operation by training and 
supplying the medical personnel, doctors, 
nurses, and technicians, who support and 
fly with every evacuation flight. 

Mr. McCormick. Until we turn our cameras 
upon the Nation again next week for an¬ 
other "teledocumentary," this, then, against 
the background of Battlefront Korea, Is 
Robert McCormick putting a period on your 
Thirty-fourth Battle Report, Washington. 

Biitain-United States—No Agreement on 
China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SMITH OP Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reports that Britain and the 
tJnited.States are in agreement on China 
policy are not true. As part of my re¬ 
marks I am including an article by 


Ludwell Denny that appeared in the 
Washington News apropos this subject: 
Despitz All the Amicable Talk, United 

States and Great Britain Are Still Poles 

Apart on China Polict 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

London, May 16. —Serious disagreements 
between Britain and America over a China 
policy continue despite a shift in the British 
position and Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor¬ 
rison’s assurance to Parliament that there Is 
no friction. 

These disagreements cover the arms em¬ 
bargo recommended by the United Nations 
committee to the General Assembly, as well 
as differences over a total embargo, Formosa, 
diplomatic recognition of the Chinese Reds 
and their demand for a U. N. scat. 

Though London has modified Its pro- 
Pelplng policy under American pressure, at 
the same time Washington policy has 
stiffened. So it is still a wide breach. 

Frightened by the possible effects of that 
breach on the North Atlantic Pact and on 
the Brltlsh-Amcrican alliance, both govern¬ 
ments are trying to publicize points of agree¬ 
ment and postpone—rather than settle— 
their serious China disputes. 

reluctant "yes" 

For the moment the United States Is un¬ 
willingly accepting the British-imposed 
limits on the pending U. N. arms and strategic 
materials ban because the British Common¬ 
wealth. Prance and a large U. N. majority are 
on the British side. The British switch per¬ 
mitting this weak measure to pass in the 
U. N. Is not as significant as advertised. 
Rather It Is virtually automatic after 
Britain's own belated ban on rubber had been 
forced by Washington’s and Winston 
Churchill’s protests and British public 
■opinion. 

But London ha.s no Intention of extending 
that limited U. N. ban to a total embargo as 
the United States has. A provlbloii in the 
pending U. N. resolution "to continue its con¬ 
sideration of additional measures to meet 
aggiT.sslon in Korea and report thereon" is 
sop to American public opinion. But it is 
vetoed in advance by BritLsh refusal to con¬ 
sider a complete embargo much less naval 
blockade or political sanctions. 

Another grave flaw In the U. N. resolution 
Is the failure to ban rubber by name as it 
does petroleum. Though rubber obviously is 
a strategic material, Britain didn’t Include 
It in her strategic embargo until recently 
and justifies what she calls shipments for 
normal peaceful purposes. 

Also, there’s a hole in the U. N. clause to 
prevent evasion of the embargo by shipping 
and transshipments. It's limited to pre¬ 
venting "circumvention of control on ship¬ 
ments applied by other states pursuant to 
this resolution." If Indonesia, Burma, In¬ 
dia or Ceylon sell rubber or other strategic 
materials to China, British ships can deliver 
those goods—unless London rules otherwise. 

The biggest hole of all Is that British Em¬ 
pire rubber shipments to Russia, which can 
be reshlpped to China, are not banned. 

So a strict economic blockade which De¬ 
fense Secretary George C. Marshall as well as 
Gen. Douglas MncArtliur, says is essential is 
not Imposed by Britain or by the U. N. pro¬ 
posal even In the limited field of arms and 
strategic materials. 

WHY THEY OB.TECT 

As for the Amcrlcan-type embargo on all 
goods, London objects on the following 
grounds: 

It would be Ineffective because other China 
traders, Including Russia, wouldn’t join. 

It is enforceable only by a naval blockade 
which would invite a general war. 

Britain and others would lose essential im¬ 
ports from China including tungsten. 

It wou’d destroy Hong Kong which is Im¬ 
portant for the Allies as well as Britain. 
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POSTPONE DISPUTE 

On Formosa, the dispute hasn’t been set¬ 
tled. only postponed. 

Mr. Morrison’s unsolicited statement on 
this subject to Parliament taetore its recess 
last week was double talk. Bowing to Amer¬ 
ica, he said a discussion of Formosa’s future 
would be premature so long as operations 
continue in Korea, and that docielon should 
be made by the U. N. after consultation with 
the inhabitants. But for the benefit of the 
leftists particularly, he specified the policy 
was the same as that laid down by Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee last December. 

The Labor government, now as then, favors 
giving Formosa to the Reds with some safe¬ 
guards for the inhabitants as soon as Peiping 
ceases aggression. Neither Mr. Attlee nor 
Mr. Churchill agrees with General Marshall 
that the island never should fall into Red 
hands. And, of course, Britain won’t sup¬ 
port Chlang Kai-shek even to the present 
limited American extent—^unless Hong Kong 
Is attacked by the Reds and Chlang could 
fight a diversionary action. 

Similarly, regarding Red China’s member¬ 
ship in the U. N., the British-American dis¬ 
pute is only postponed. Since Peiping’s 
direct participation in the Korean war, 
London has temporarily withheld support of 
Peiping’s membership until the fighting 
stops, but only temporarily. That’s still the 
policy here. The question of whether U. N. 
membership is part of a written bargain for 
stopping the war or an unwritten under¬ 
standing is a matter of technique and ex¬ 
pediency on which Britain has changed and 
may change again without willingly altering 
the basic policy—unless there is a general 
war. 

Educational Responsibilities of Life 
Underwriters 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
In the Record, I submit herewith for in¬ 
sertion therein an article by Dr. Ernest 
H. Hahne, president of Miami Univer¬ 
sity at Oxford. Ohio, and chairman of 
the board of the Cincinnati branch of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 

Dr. Hahne is a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, with a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1911 and a law degree in 
1913. He subsequently won his master 
of arts degree at Harvard and a doctor of 
philosophy from Chicago University. He 
taught sociology at Chicago University, 
economics and sociology at Dakota 
Wesleyan, economics at Northwestern as 
professor of economics, and served as 
assistant dean of the liberal arts col¬ 
lege and director of the summer session 
at Northwestern. An authority on 
special assessments and Federal taxes, 
he has served many governmental agen¬ 
cies, particularly just preceding and 
during World War II. As a research ex¬ 
pert, he has served as director of research 
for Midwest Institute on Fair Trade 
Practices, United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Illinois State Tax Commission and 
School of Office Workers, and has been 
associated with many other important 
research projects. 


Educational Responsxbxlxtxes of Life Unoeb- 

WRITERS 

Representatives of life-insurance com¬ 
panies are engaged in the great social task 
of education. If their work were to be de- 
partmentallssed along the Unos of the col¬ 
leges and universities then more specifically 
they are engaged in the field of economic 
education. The place of individual and cor¬ 
porate saving, the relation of saving to the 
creation of capital, and the Importance of 
capital in a capitalistic democracy are among 
the most significant lessons to be taught. 

Not many years ago the life underwriters 
emphasized, as a part of policy selling, agru- 
ments that insurance would enable the buyer 
to gain a certain amount of independence; 
that he would gain security for his old age; 
that be would be buying a first-class Invest¬ 
ment; and that he would be engaged in the 
supremely Important responsibility of fam¬ 
ily building. 

Today personal Independence Is in danger 
of giving way to the state-owes-me-a-llvlng 
idea. Provision for old age has been taken 
from the shoulders of the individual and 
placed In the hands of State and Federal 
social-security programs, which have fol¬ 
lowed the Townsend mathematical rhyme— 
$50-55: 60-65; 70-75, and so on up to $135 
per month when Government and private 
pensions have been combined. The first- 
class Investment argument has been vitiated 
by rampant Inflation. As for family build¬ 
ing how often nowadays do we hear about 
one’s reBponsibillty for his grandchildren? 
Family disorganization has become so com¬ 
mon that the moral and spiritual founda¬ 
tions of the family as the cornerstone of 
democratic institutions are crumbling. Yes, 
indeed: these are the days when life under¬ 
writers must enlarge their scope of eco¬ 
nomic education as a matter of financial 
survival and national responsibility. 

Whatever menaces a stabilized economy 
becomes a menace to life underwriting. 
Today many erroneous dogmas are extant. 
Some of them undermine national stability. 
Americans need to be alerted to five of the 
most widely announced fallacies that are 
gnawing at the groundsills of the structure 
of our economy. 

First, one of the most common fallacies 
Is that taxation will prevent inflation. I 
am assuming, of course, that further in¬ 
flation is considered a menace to life in¬ 
surance and the credit system. Too fre¬ 
quently, advocates of higher tax rates forget 
that the money taken from individuals by 
the force pump of the Internal Revenue 
Department Is collected merely to be respent 
by those holding positions of strategic power 
In Government. Behind this may be found 
the implied assumption that if an individual 
spends his own income the effect is more 
inflationary than if the Government spends 
It. but only 16 years ago we heard that if 
the Government spends the money then de¬ 
flation would be stopped and reflation would 
be started. The same naive persons continue 
to sponsor these inconsistent conclusions. 

Whenever the tax enters into the cost of 
production, it may be shifted in the form 
of higher prices for consumers; thus taxes 
may raise prices. Or If the tax is such that 
it discourages production and decreases sup¬ 
ply as a price factor, it may also raise price. 
It has been said that the excess-profits tax 
li. not shifted since It falls upon profits com¬ 
puted after costs, but this short-sighted 
conclusion Ignores the fact that corporate 
management looks to the future on the 
basis of past experience, and resorts to lib¬ 
eral allowances for advertising, bonuses, pen¬ 
sions, higher wages, lower prices for old cus¬ 
tomers, consolidations, and mergers tliat 
raise costs and lower taxable profits, and 
general relaxation of efforts toward efficiency 
and economy in management. 

MEASURING TAX LIABILITY 

Today we hear that corporate Income taxes 
are not shifted because, like the excess- 


profits tax, the tax Is levied on net income, 
supposedly the income as made taxable by 
law. But the fact is, of course, that net in¬ 
come is the measure of tax liability. It la 
easy to confuse the measure of tax liability 
and the source of a tax. An Income tax may 
fall on capital. Not a few corporations have 
found it neceaary to set up tax reserves taken 
from current Income in order to pay the 
exorbitant tax burden that management 
anticipates from current operations, but be¬ 
cause these reserves cannot Impair wage 
agreements, customary dividends, and other 
drains on income, it becomes necessary to 
raise prices of goods sold. 

One aspect of the income tax that is too 
frequently by tax analysts develops from in¬ 
creased Government spending because the 
Income tax has proved to be very productive 
in raising revenue. Thus, public expendi¬ 
tures directly maintain support prices not 
because the economy needs such a fictitious 
price system, but because political considera¬ 
tions take highest rank in the minds of those 
disposing of Income-tax revenues. It is noth¬ 
ing but a figment of imagination that the 
support prices are preponderantly recouped 
by the Treasury the following year by Income 
taxes, since the primary purposes of such 
programs, is to raise, not lower prices. 

During the depression Washington bureau¬ 
crats were vociferously advocating the pump- 
priming theory that the Government must 
spend to raise prices, contending at that time 
that the more the administration spent the 
more readily would America overcome the 
depression. But today these some persons 
not only favor heavier taxation to check in¬ 
flation, but also favor greater borrowing to 
conduct the present war. 

REDUCING GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

If taxes are to become an effective check 
upon inflation they must be accompanied by 
a reduction in Government spending, be¬ 
cause Government consumption decreases 
supplies and raises prices just as effectively 
ns though those same supplies were taken 
Irom the market by individual purchases. 
At present I see no signs of the administra¬ 
tion’s taxing more than it spends, and there¬ 
fore question the effectiveness of taxation as 
a means of checking inflation. 

Nor will taxation to repay debt prove to 
be of much help since the dollars paid Into 
the Treasury go Into the hands of bond¬ 
holders who in turn may respend and merely 
change the channel of spending. If how¬ 
ever, the bondholder converts hla payments 
into capital and increases that factor of pro¬ 
duction, and larger supplies ol goods even¬ 
tually are placed on market counters, these 
Increased supplies may lower prices. The 
Important fact remains that when the Treas¬ 
ury gains the dollars, it does not destroy 
them, thereby diminishing buying power, but 
It taxes to spend and spending raises prices. 

Life underwriters by converting consumers’ 
spending power into savings tend to check 
Inflation. Two quallflcatlons need to be 
made, however. First, if the insurance com¬ 
pany becomes a lending institution, then 
little absorption of purchasing power occurs, 
and second, If the company uses these sav¬ 
ings to buy Government bonds, it merely re- 
channels the flow of savings. Since the 
companies for the most part assume the 
duty of converting savings Into capital, 
thereby increasing national product, their 
activities become anti-inflatlouary, and much 
more effective than increased rates of Income 
taxes now being proposed. The conclusion 
then becomes obvious. Threats of higher 
Income taxes menace savings, stimulates 
Government spending and borrowing, and 
impairs the future ol life underwriting. 

EXPLODING A FALLACY 

In the second place, another common fal¬ 
lacy Is that no tax is a good tax which is not 
based upon ability to pay. This fallacy 
needs to be exploded by life underwriters. 

Historically, from the beginnings of the 
National Government until the Civil War, the 
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Treasury operated upon the revenue derived 
from commodity taxes called customs duties, 
or tariffs, supplemented slightly by revenues 
from the sales of lands belonging to the 
public domain. It was e commodity-tax pe¬ 
riod. Although the Civil War caused a sharp 
Increase in the national debt, the Federal 
Government continued to tax commodities, 
but then added what was called the Internal- 
revenue duties on domestically produced 
goods to correspond with the customs duties 
on foreign-made goods. They were levied 
upon the sale of enumerated commodities. 
From 1862 until the coming of the Income 
tax in 1913 America seems to ha^e managed 
to muddle through by becoming the most 
powerful nation on earth. The commodity 
tax is indisputably the historical basis of 
American fiscal policy. 

Our forefathers seemed to regard this sys¬ 
tem as equitable and sound, because they 
considered it the responsibility of all citi¬ 
zens who benefit from Government to help 
pay for the support of that Government. The 
excise system was Justified before the 
Supreme Court, as based upon the idea that 
commodity taxes wore a reasonable measure 
of benefit received. 

What has become of the benefit theory of 
taxation? It has been displaced by the 
ablllty-to-pay theory. Today no tax is fair, 
say many well-intentioned citizens, unless it 
is founded upon ability to pay. This idea 
came to America by way of the school of 
economics, known as the French Socialists, 
and also through the channels of what in 
Germany were known as the Soclallsta-of- 
the-Chalr. Adolph Wagner was the brain- 
truster for Bismarck, the Iron Duke of Prus¬ 
sia, and he set forth the idea that ability to 
pay was the soundest socio-politico basis for 
taxation—that taxes may well be used to 
redistribute wealth, as well as raise revenues. 
It was the entering wedge of socialism under 
the guise of taxation. It Is now found in 
the U. S. S. R. constitution which lays down 
the Socialist principle that taxes must con¬ 
form to allbity to pay, and that constitution 
announces that it is a fundamental part of 
Communist policy. But I do not propose to 
give a course in the history ol tax thought, 
only to indicate the Socialist origins of the 
ablllty-to-pay doctrine. 

Since 1913, the World Wars I and 11 and 
the Korean war have left America so much 
in debt that any means of raising revenue 
seemed to be desirable, and we have acqui¬ 
esced too readily in the abandonment of the 
historic principle of benefit received, and 
accepted too readily the idea that the only 
good tax is the tax based upon ability to pay. 
Fees, special assessments, the gasoline tax 
when used for roads, and to some extent the 
license system, still retain elements of the 
benefit theory. Some contend that the per¬ 
sonal Income tax measures benefits since 
those with greater Incomes receive the 
greater benefits from the administration. 
Tlie reasonableness of which I leave to your 
imagination. 

With the Korean war steadily and progres¬ 
sively imposing its burden upon all Ameri¬ 
cans the present income tax has become fis¬ 
cally Inadequate. This was pointed out in 
the report of the Senate Finance Committee 
on the Revenue Act of 1950 showing that the 
number of taxable returns would approxi¬ 
mate 38,000.000, or only 63 percent of the 
60,000,000 gainfully employed Americans. 
Whenever employed, a person receives a pub¬ 
lic benefit if no more than in the form of 
law and order, and should be expected to 
pay for it. According to this report the in¬ 
come of the TB.OOO.OOO reached $131,000,000,- 
000, or 58 percent of the total personal in¬ 
come of $225,000,000,000. In short, 63 per¬ 
cent of the people employed receiving 58 per¬ 
cent of the Income pay the personal Income 
tax. 

Through tax exemptions much of the lower 
Incomes remain tax-exempt unless reached 
by commodity taxes. Exemptions ara a nec¬ 
essary element if taxes are to be based solely 


Upon ability to pay, but when ability is com¬ 
bined with benefits received then exempted 
incomes should be reached through commod¬ 
ity taxes. This means a kind of tax that 
everybody pays. It does not mean taxing 
luxuries only. In this atomic age protection 
of life is as necessary as bread, and it is con¬ 
ceivable that taxes upon bread may be neces¬ 
sary to produce atomic bombs and maintain 
the benefits of a sound government. 

A third fallacy widely accepted today that 
needs to be emphasized by life underwriters 
seeking to prevent Inflation is that the in¬ 
terest rates must be kept down so that the 
Treasury will not require higher taxes to pay 
higher interest to bondholders. Insurance 
companies are lenders. Tlicy are in a real 
sense credit agencies. As credit expands 
prices rise, and whatever affects the totality 
of credit affects inflationary causes. There 
exists a close relation between Interest rates 
and credit trends. 

Russian writers have concluded that 
American capitalistic democracy can be de¬ 
stroyed by the use of two economic weapons. 
First it is contended that American capi¬ 
talistic democracy cannot withstand regi¬ 
mentation for a decade. Second, that Amer¬ 
icans Identify capitalism with dollars, and 
the destruction of the dollar will lead to the 
overthrow eventually of American democracy 
by revolution. 

Two ideas of price control are now popu¬ 
lar, one that inflation can be controlled by 
the fixing of prices or ceilings for speclflo 
commodities, the second, that inflation can 
be checked by the use of devices that control 
the supply of credit. If we use the type of 
controls formerly employed by the Office of 
Price Administration, and attempt to regi¬ 
ment American capital, management, and 
labor, we seem to accept the first Russian 
objective, that of regimentation for a decade. 
If we use credit controls, however, we pro¬ 
tect the dollar and upset the alms of Russian 
plotters and planners. Therefore, we need 
to be cautious in the extent, type, and dura¬ 
tion of specific price controls, and coura¬ 
geous in the use of credit controls. Specific 
price controls do not reach the causes of In¬ 
flation. For this reason the Office of Price 
Stabilization has been assigned an excep- 
tumally obnoxious task. 

Recently we wltncs-sed within the admin¬ 
istration a struggle over the use of these In¬ 
flationary controls. About 6 months ago the 
Federal Reserve System announced that It 
would use the powers at Its diBpo.sal to check 
abnormal credit expansion. Regulation W 
relates to the extension of consumer credit, 
installment loans, down payments, exempt 
credits for huslnc.s6 and agricultural loans, 
loans to pay fire and casualty ln.surance pre¬ 
miums, and In general limits overextended 
business credit. Regulation X relates to resi¬ 
dential real estate credit and applies to 
banks, insurance companies, mortgage, loan, 
finance, and real-estate companies. The 
Board of Governors ol the Federal Reserve 
System began tightening these types of cred¬ 
it last ye^r, and there Is not much doubt but 
that these credit controls have proved some¬ 
what helpful. 

Late In the fall the New York Federal Re¬ 
serve bank announced that It would use the 
powers at its disposal to check abnormal 
credit expansion, and Imposed an increase 
ill the redi.scount rule. But that very day 
the Treasury announced a refunding issue 
priced above the existing market, which was 
designed to force the Federal Reserve bank to 
renounce its action or be held responsible 
lor impairing the fiotatlon of the refunding 
Issue. By this action the Treasury seems to 
have taken the position that the P’ederal Re¬ 
serve System shall not use Its power to 
tighten credit and raise Interest rates, lus a 
general policy checking Inflation. More than 
a dramatic struggle has occurred because the 
Ti-easury seems to have taken the position 
that makes It iiece.ssary for the administra¬ 
tion to favor siiecific price controls, enn- 
oomltaiilly requiring all the regimentation 


of American enterprise that perpetuates some 
of the bitter memories of the last war, 

A BANKERS’ BANKING SYSTEM 

Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve System 
is still a bankers' banking system. It Is not 
owned by the Federal Government. It is not 
a tool of any administration. In my opinion, 
its powers must never be so emasculated that 
member or nonmember banks cannot test 
objectively the quality of the national credit. 
The ominous growth in bond holdings of the 
Federal Reserve System, plus the tendency 
of member banks for deposits to exceed loans 
and bond absorption to increase, accentuates 
the Importance of interest rate control. 
Whenever the quantity of national credit 
becomes overexpanded that fact must be re¬ 
flected in the quality of that credit, and that 
In turn should be reflected In interest rates, 
national emergency or not. The excellent re¬ 
port of the Douglas committee also con¬ 
cluded that the responsibility of regulating 
the supply and cost of credit belonged not 
to the Treasury but to the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Being lending agencies, Insurance com¬ 
panies are Intimately affected by movements 
In the interest rates. As a rank outsider in 
the bUBlne.ss of life insurance. I have heard 
that certain actuaries have found that a 
one-fourth of 1 percent drop in Interest 
rates offsets about a 15-percent gain in mor¬ 
tality. If this be true then from the view¬ 
point of life underwriters it will take vei-y 
substantial further medical progress to com¬ 
pensate for a change of 1 percent in the in¬ 
terest rates. Twenty years ago life under¬ 
writers were getting an investment return 
of 6 percent; today it has dropped to about 
2.7 percent, according to some estimates. 
Recently some companies have discovered 
that it takes a return of 3.2 percent to cover 
cost of losses. Ill short, this control of in¬ 
terest rates is nn essential matter to life 
underwriters. 

The general control.*; that He within the 
power of the Federal Reserve System, such 
ns change In re.serve requirements, in redis¬ 
count rates, open-market operations, and 
credit regulations, still remain powerful eco¬ 
nomic weapons with which to fight danger¬ 
ous inflationary trends. It is my opinion 
that the time has come when they should be 
u.sed, despite the fact that the American 
people need to be informed by their so- 
cnlled leaders in Washington about what is 
behind all this frantic preparation for war 
on a world-wide front. The American people 
are beginning to find out that what they 
need Is stable dollars, and not cheap dollars. 

Another aspect of this problem looms on 
the horizon of fiscal thinking. Some advo¬ 
cate the establishment of a department of 
fiscal affairs that would absorb the Treasury, 
the home-loan bank, the fnrm-credlt sys¬ 
tem, and the savings and loan sy.stem, as 
well as the P’edernl Reserve System. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than such concen¬ 
tration of monetary power that might be 
placed at the disposal of ruthless and in¬ 
competent office holders. If such action 
were taken, then I would predict that It 
would lake only one more step to absorb 
llle-insuranrc companies as well. Life un¬ 
derwriter leaders need to be alert now to the 
potentialities of this plot. 

ANOTHER FALLACY 

A fourth fallacy that lenders In life under¬ 
writing should closely study is that Govern- 
juent seizure is the solution for the operat¬ 
ing difficulties confronted by public utilities 
and industries cs.sentlnl to the public Interest. 
Recently we observed Government seizure of 
tbe raiiroad.s, and heard about threats to 
seize coal mines, steel mills, telephone com¬ 
panies, and power companies. No limitations 
worthy of American intelligence have been 
placed upon cither the duration, or wage ad¬ 
justments, or type of controls imposed by 
Government seizures. Here again political 
policy comes dangerously near the ultimate 
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American regimentation envisioned In Rus¬ 
sian circles. Americans have paid more at¬ 
tention to tbe technical weapons of warfare 
than they have to the economic weapons our 
enemies may use. We all need to follow the 
ancient admonition: *'Know your enemy.’* 

A PALLIATIVS BUT NOT A SOLUTION 

Government seizure has become an accept¬ 
ed national policy as a palliative but not a 
solution for some of our economic troubles. 
If the time comes when life underwriters are 
considered as competitors with the social 
security proi;p*am of the national Government 
the ground work for Government seizure of 
life Insurance companies will have been al¬ 
ready laid. This policy needs critical watch¬ 
ing, especially by the life underwriters, but 
also by all thoroughgoing Americans. 

In the fifth place, another fallacy that 
looms in the background is the idea previous¬ 
ly called the compensatory economy, whereby 
the Government will borrow during depres¬ 
sions and during the following period of 
prosperity wUl tax and repay the depression 
loans. Today we hear much from Washing¬ 
ton about the heights which the American 
standards of living have reached, and this 
must be understood to constitute prosperity. 
Figures of national income are very attrac¬ 
tive in terms of dollars, as well as output, 
but we do not hear much about using taxes 
during this period to repay depression loans. 
The fact is that the spenders of the depres¬ 
sion period still are spenders in a period of 
prosperity, and that they have either inten¬ 
tionally misled us into accepting a vicious 
fallacy or they are planning to take us into 
the dangeroiis inflation that our Russian 
enemies have planned for us. 

As we now enter a garrison state with 
universal military training for all citizens 
over 18. it is said that further borrowing is 
necessary unless we pay as we go. But who 
is there today sufficiently cognizant of mili¬ 
tary planning that he is competent to exer¬ 
cise a sound Judgment concerning the extent 
to which future borrowing becomes neces¬ 
sary? The compensatory economy of the 
Kenesian period in fiscal policy has become a 
delusion and snare. We borrow In pros¬ 
perity, Just as we borrowed during the de¬ 
pression, and hence must find some answer 
to those who seek to dominate America by 
the threats of a constant emergency or state 
of fear. Again, we need freedom from fear. 

A credit system is founded upon man’s 
faith in men. We have been told that 
through sufficient faith we could move moun¬ 
tains, but that kind of a faith is founded 
upon truth and not fallacies. Life under¬ 
writers attempt to instill faith of buyers In 
their companies, and to a large extent, there¬ 
fore. become bulwarks of the credit econ¬ 
omy. But there is also a moral obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the leaders in life in¬ 
surance to see to it that the values which 
policyholders are told that they purchase 
are realized in fact, and it is clear that by 
taking dollars that are worth a dollar, and 
paying buck in dollars worth 60 cents, the 
moral obligation of the company, as well as 
the agent, is eluded or shirked; man’s faith 
in man is impaired, and the credit economy 
endangered. There is an inevitable and close 
relationship between moral obligations and 
the strength of the credit economy. 

IMPORTANCE OP THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 

The time has arrived when colleges and 
universities must enlist not only the life un¬ 
derwriters, but bankers, professional and 
businessmen, as well as labor leaders, in the 
cause of adult education. Wo are engaged in 
an active military and economic warfare, and 
there is danger that the importance of the 
economic struggle be overlooked because of 
the dramatic aspects of the military battles 
and the overwhelming confusion growing out 
of what seems now to be a drastic chan<^c- 
over toward a garrison state for perhaps the 


next decade. The loelal responslbllitlee of 
the leaders In life Insurance Include this 
necessity of aiding In adult education. I 
have not completed the dlacuselon of the 
more common or widely held fallaolee, nor 
do 1 Imply this Uet to be complete. But 
life agency leaders with their faith In the 
future are obligated to help shape that fu¬ 
ture by destroying contemporary economic 
fallacies and building foundations of truth 
upon which a sound future will be con^itruct- 
ed for Americans. 


Hysteria? Ah, No, Mr. Morrow 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKB 
or 

HON. PATRICK J.HILUNGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
T. A. Stevenson, editor and publisher of 
the Rosemead Review, of Rosemead, 
Calif., has written an excellent editorial 
analyzing the tremendous public reac¬ 
tion in favor of Oen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The editorial appeared in the May 3, 
1951, issue of the Review. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, a distinguished journalist of wide 
experience, answers one of the various 
charges made by a prominent radio com¬ 
mentator who calls the MacArthur popu¬ 
larity “mere hysteria.*’ It is unfortunate 
that so many of our radio and television 
commentators constantly support the 
left-wing line of political philosophy and 
are ever ready to defend the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. By their acts, such com¬ 
mentators are preventing the American 
people from obtaining the truth through 
our radio and television facilities. 

I hope that all of the Members of the 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
read Mr. Stevenson’s editorial: 

Hysteria? Ah, No, Mr. Mubrow 

We think the columnists and commenta¬ 
tors missed the salient point in trying to 
find the answer to the MacArthur reception 
which has passed an 3 rthing In history. 

These chaps spend most of their time in 
big cities and face tbelr tjrpewriters a long, 
long way from the quiet firesides of the 
Nation where public opinion is formed. They 
tend to grow away from the people and, in 
a situation like this, have to grope for the 
answer. It is not to be found In the cock¬ 
tail lounge of the Statler. 

Edward B. Murrow spoke as if he wanted 
to weep at our emotion and loss of perspec¬ 
tive. He called it hysteria. What Murrow 
needs Is to go back to the Palouse Hills of 
eastern Washington, from whence he came, 
and talk to the folks he once knew. There 
he would find himself. 

The people stormed the great cities to see 
General MacArthur because they saw In him 
the antithesis of what they have been feeding 
upon for too long. They are sick at heart 
reading so much of O’Dwyer, Dawson, 
Vaughn, Marogon, Remington, Lattlmore, 
Pressman and of Hiss, Costello, Cohen, Cop¬ 
lan, Fuchs, Gold, Oreonglass, Gusick, and 
Wadlelgh. 

General MacArthur richly deserves the ap¬ 
plause he has received. His address to Con¬ 
gress was the work of 62 years in the field 
and worth every minute of it. But the mil¬ 
lions who saw him, read bis speech and 


filed It away for rereading, were saying, with¬ 
out being conscious of It; here Is a great 
general, a great leader, a man of genuine 
Integrity and intelligence, a devoted hus¬ 
band, an Ideal father, a man of sjrmpathy 
and understanding, a man who knows where 
he Is going and how to get there. The crowd 
was cheering both a man and a type—>a type 
they would like to see in many Important 
poets in Washington. 

No. Mr. Murrow, this was no idle hysteria, 
and you need not weep because the people 
cheered. They were speaking a language 
all their own ano folks along Pennsylvania 
Avenue wofild do well to listen. 


Scientific Research Fills Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

OF MAS8ACHUSETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein 
an excellent article by my friend, Miss 
Florence Birmingham, celebrated Massa¬ 
chusetts civic and political leader, au¬ 
thor, and lecturer, which recently ap¬ 
peared in the Boston Traveler under the 
caption “United States Seeks Best Ad¬ 
ministrators.” It is an admirable analy¬ 
sis and treatment by the distinguished 
Miss Birmingham of some of the current 
problems and work of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. It follows: 
ScuNTiFio Research Fills Jobs—United 
States Sxxks Best Administsators—New 
’Techniques Used to Discover Best Talent 
FOR Defense Program 

(By Florence Birmingham) 

In this atomic energy era. with scientific 
research and development being carried on 
In many different directions, such as astro- 
nomlcal. Industrial, underwater, aeronauti¬ 
cal, the pressure of manpower In today’s 
emergency Is a distinct challenge to the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

This is met, according to William A. Foley, 
New England Regional Director of Civil Serv¬ 
ice, by resorting to modern, high-speed tech¬ 
niques that today’s emergency demands. 

In his office in the Federal Building, in 
Boston, Mr. Foley explained: 

“One of the great needs of the Govern¬ 
ment is for top level administrators to di¬ 
rect and coordinate the numerous intricate 
programs of mobilizing manpower, materi¬ 
als, and industrial skills In the defense effort, 
simultaneously attempting to maintain as 
stable a civilian economy as possible. 

I am often asked where and how we can 
find administrative and technical talent for 
these vast tasks of the civilian government 
at the very time the military services and 
private industry are calling for identical 
proficiency and skill. 

“One of the most interesting and novel 
answers to this question is the current ex¬ 
ecutive placement program of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, designed to 
bring to light within the Government itself 
the exceptionally qualified experts being 
sought in the present emergency.’’ 

All Federal agencies. Mr. Foley pointed out, 
are designated by the Bureau of the Budget 
as either defense agencies or non-defense 
agencies, depending on how closely their ac¬ 
tivities are related to defense work. 
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Therefore, the problem, In part. Is to dis¬ 
cover the best administrative talent In the 
nondefeiiso group In order to make available 
and fully utilize their skills In more vital de¬ 
fense work. And also to uncover in like man¬ 
ner the same, perhaps only partially utilized, 
abilities of persons within the defense agen¬ 
cies. 

The executive placement program Is aimed 
at providing the solution to this problem 
through giving Federal employees through¬ 
out the country, who have served at least a 
year In grade GS-12, carrying a salary of 
$6,400 a year, an opportunity to compete in 
an examination of unusual character, the 
first of its kind In the history of the civil 
service. 

“For a 3-week period,” said Mr. Foley, “be¬ 
ginning March 20, applications are being re¬ 
ceived by the Commission in Washington, 
X), C., from such Federal employees. Later 
In April written tests covering administra¬ 
tive problems and public affairs will be given 
to the employees filing under this program. 

“Federal workers residing In New England 
who wish to take the test right in this area 
will be given the opportunity to do so, at 
whatever examination point Is most conven¬ 
ient to them. 

“It is noteworthy that the administrative 
Judgment tests, as developed by the Commis¬ 
sion, have been successfully used by several 
agencies in the past 6 years for the upgrad¬ 
ing of personnel to administrative positions. 
Tliese tests have also been used by the Com¬ 
mission in open competitive examinations 
for administrative positions up through 
grade GS-13. 

“In short, this type of written examina¬ 
tion. as a measure of top administrative abil¬ 
ities, has already been proven, but its appli¬ 
cation on this large scale, is something new. 

“As a result of the written examinations, 
the names of these Federal employees dem¬ 
onstrating the highest aptitudes as top-level 
administrators and technical directors will 
be placed on lists which will bo made avail¬ 
able to agency heads in filling key defense 
positions ranging from grades GS'13, with 
a salary of $7,COO a year, to GS-18, the highest 
grade in the Federal service. 

“An employee whose name is on these 
lists may be referred for key positions only, 
in Washington. D. C., only in a regional area, 
if he so chooses, or in both. The names of 
any employees already in defense agencies 
will be referred to their own agencies. 

“Tlic whole program is an entirely volun¬ 
tary one which has the backing of the agen¬ 
cies themselves through the Federal Person¬ 
nel Council in Washington, D. C., which 
worked closely with the Commission in de¬ 
veloping the plan.” 

The executive-placement program, Mr. 
Foley pointed out, is Intended merely to 
supplement other Intensive efforts of the 
Government to locate and recruit highly 
qualified administrative and technical per¬ 
sonnel for the urgent needs of the defense 
program. 

For example, the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion in Washington, D. C., has a continu¬ 
ously open recruiting circular under which 
appllcalloiis are at all times invited and ac¬ 
cepted from persons interested in working 
for the Government as administrative or 
executive officers, grades GS-13, with $7,600 a 
year salary, through GS-15 with a $10,500 
yearly salary. 

These are top-level administrative posi¬ 
tions chiefly in the Capital, and involve the 
direction and coordination of many phases 
of the Government's activity, from staff 
administrative positions on through pro¬ 
curement, communications, price regulation, 
International information activities, and 
others. 

“Similarly In the first region,” Mr. Foley 
stated, “intensive eftort.s arc being made to 
recruit highly qualifled peiJaous from the 


outside for administrative, technical, and 
Bclentlfic iKisitions representing a wide range 
of staffing needs for the Government’s work 
In the New England area. 

“For Instance, there is open continuously 
at the present time an announcement under 
which applications are being sought from 
persons with strong Industrial or business 
backgrounds who can qualify as industrial 
specialists, business or commodity analysts, 
contract negotiators, and the like. 

“These positions are located in such 
agencies as the Office of Price Stabilization, 
the National Production Authority, the 
ordnance procurement agencies of the De¬ 
partment of Defense, and others. 

“While the majority of positions are In 
the salary levels ^.600 to $6,400 a year, the 
announcement Includes grades up to GS-14, 
$8,800 a year, and the higher-grade positions 
Involving top-level administrative duties. 

“Likewise, in the scientific field announce¬ 
ments are open in the first region for ac¬ 
cepting applications as professional engi¬ 
neers of almost every type, physicists, chem¬ 
ists, meteorologists, electronic scientists, and 
other scientific and technical positions. 

“Professionally trained or experienced 
people appointed to these positions are en¬ 
gaged In a wide range of activities concerned 
with scientific research or development in 
such Federal laboratories os the United 
States Naval Underwater Sound Laboratory 
in New London. Conn., and the Air Force 
Cambridge Re.search Laboratories; or in Fed¬ 
eral industrial establishments, such as 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. Boston Naval 
Shipyard. Watertown Arsenal, or Springfield 
Armory. 

“The positions begin at the entrance pro¬ 
fessional level of GS-5, $3,100 annually. 
Some are as high as GS-15, $10,500 a year 
as top research directors.” 

In all of these efforts, Mr. Foley empha¬ 
sized, whether through the executive place¬ 
ment program or the recruiting programs 
to secure personnel not already in the serv¬ 
ice, the common denominator Is the earnest 
desire to place in key Government positions 
the very best personnel available to help 
carry out the Nation’s defense measures. 

Backing up the administrative and tech¬ 
nical personnel directing and coordinating 
the work of Federal establishments. It is nec- 
e.ssary, of course, to have a substantial force 
of employees performing more routine, but, 
nevertheless, essential tasks—draftsmen, of¬ 
fice-machine operators, stenographers, typ¬ 
ists, and many others. 

Ill fact, the current need for stenogra¬ 
phers and typists is so urgent that special 
recruiting methods are now being resorted 
to. 

Mr. Foley explained that the central office 
of the United States Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion is constantly accepting applications for 
these positions and holds written tests at 
frequent intervals throughout the region for 
persons interested in working in the Capitol. 

Agency recruiting teams constantly visit 
New England cities for the purpose of hir¬ 
ing stenographers and typists to work in 
Washington, D. C. 

Becau-se ol the great demand for stenog¬ 
raphers and typists in Federal agencies in 
New England, the first regional office and 
its boards oi examiners have continuously 
open examinations in the Boston area and 
many other areas such as Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Springfield, Mass., where there are con¬ 
centrations of Federal workers. 

A streamlined method of qualifying for 
these positions in New England makes it 
possible lor a person to apply directly to the 
local civil-service secretary at the post office 
where the applicant desires to take the test, 
appear lor the examination within a few 
days and, if eligible, find that his or her 
name is rertlfied to an agency within a short 
time alter applying. 
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Problems and Needs of the American 
Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

OP LOUISUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,19M 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I present the speech of Col. Joseph K. 
Carson. Jr., executive vice president of 
the Propeller Club of the United States, 
made before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 11, 
1951. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op¬ 
portunity to appear before you and to lay 
before you some vital truths about our oldest 
major industry, the American merchant ma¬ 
rine. and also to say a word about the need 
for aid to our rivers and harbors. 

I shall discuss briefly some reasons why 
American slUpplng Is a perennial problem; 
why an adequate American merchant marine 
is indispensable to the United States in war; 
why it is essential to our peacetime economy; 
who is responsible for the muddled state of 
affairs in shipping: our present world status; 
shipping and our foreign policy; and why 
we must have preparedness instead of ap¬ 
peasement. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING A PERENNIAL PROBLEM 

Why is the American merchant marine, our 
oldest Industry, a perennial problem? Why 
is this industry indispensable to national 
security, a political scapegoat. 

There are many reasons for this state of 
affairs but before we discuss some of them, 
lot us ask ourselves If the United States has 
a merchant marine policy. We do have and 
It Is a clear one. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 193G states that policy clearly but It Is not 
being Implemented. Let me give you some 
of the reasons why it is not being carried 
out. 

1. Tlicre are people on the Government 
payroll who do not believe In the American 
merchant marine. Some of these fuzzy 
brained planners, holding fat Jobs in Wash¬ 
ington have, within the last year, proposed 
that American ships no longer participate 
in the movement of EGA cargo and that 
foreigners haul all of it; that we sell more 
of our ships to foreign buyers; that all finan¬ 
cial aid to the American merchant marine be 
discontinued and that foreign flag vessels be 
permitted in our coastwise and Intercoastal 
trades. Only the Korean war caused these 
marplots to scurry for cover. But they’ll 
be back In sight when the shooting Is over. 

2. Foreign lobbies are busy day and night 
and are persuading some of our diplomats 
to urge that we stay out of the shipping 
business. 

3. Another reason for the present condi¬ 
tion ol shipping is the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the general public of what 
the American merchant marine means to 
the Nation's welfare and security. The Pro¬ 
peller Club is working to remedy that situa¬ 
tion. In fact, we are determined that every¬ 
one in the maritime industry, whether ship¬ 
owner, shipbuilder, management or employee 
receives the public recognition which is 
Justly due for the unfailing support each 
has given our forces in the Korean war. 

I could cite many other reasons lor the 
financial and })olttical headaches of the 
American merchant marine, but 1 must 
hurry on. 
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INDXBPElfSABlUTT XN WAB 

We cannot light a war away from our own 
shores, or Indeed anywhere for that matter, 
and win It, without a fleet of merchant ves¬ 
sels sufficiently in tonnage and types to meet 
the logistical requirements nt a modern mili¬ 
tary operation. This is exlomatlc in military 
circles but usually forgotten by many of our 
national legislators and the people in peace¬ 
time. 

Battle commitments In the Asiatic and At¬ 
lantic theaters were limited to the tanker, 
dry-cargo and troop-carrying tonnage avail¬ 
able. To assure victory, we had to spend 
over 15 billion dollars to build a ^‘bridge of 
ships'’ across two oceans. 

All of our military leaders whether Army, 
Navy or Air Force, tell us that the merchant 
marine is an indispensable member of the 
national defense team. Indeed, the ships 
which supply the aircraft carriers, battle 
wagons and other strictly military naval 
vessels, are in war—actually men o’war. 

What is the use of building tanks, air¬ 
planes. gims and other lighting weapons 
unless we can transport them to the men 
who use them? Why send troops to foreign 
lands unless we can supply them with food 
and other essentials? These questions an¬ 
swer themselves. 

The American merchant marine is an in¬ 
dispensable member of our national defense 
team—ground, naval, and air forces must 
have the logistical support of their fellow 
member of that team—the merchantman. 

MOST ESSEKTIAL TO OUB PEACETIME 

economy 

If we do not have an American merchant 
marine in peacetime, we will be without one 
to serve our Armed Forces in war. Ships 
cannot be built in a day nor can crews be 
trained to man them overnight. And, if we 
do not have a merchant marine of our own 
In peacetime, we would have to rent one in 
wartime. Prom whom would we get such a 
fleet and at what price? Nobody knows for 
sure and, not knowing, we are culpable if 
we leave national defense to guesswork. 

We do not have sufficient raw materials 
to support our internal economy. The list 
of things we have to Import is most Impres¬ 
sive. Let us suppose something essential to 
our standard of living is In short world sup¬ 
ply. Are we childlike enough to believe that 
foreign vessels would supply our needs of a 
particular material. If their own nations 
wanted delivery of the same thing? If wo 
do not have a merchant fleet of our own, 
shipping cartels are certain to be formed 
against us. We can’t begin to carry out any 
substantial part of the point 4 program 
without American flag ships of the right 
kind and number to Insure success. 

If we do not have an American merchant 
marine in peacetime, we will lose all of our 
shipbuilding skills and our merchant sailors 
will be without Jobs. We sometimes forget 
that if foreigners do all of our ocean hauling, 
it will simply be another means by which 
they can export their cheap labor into the 
country tax free, while the foreign ship¬ 
owners will be able to reap huge profits 
through monopoly. 

Finally, our national prestige will suffer 
greatly If ships flying the Stars and Stripes 
no longer ply the great trade lanes of the 
world. Then, too, a merchant ship is essen¬ 
tially an ambassador of good will. One sel¬ 
dom trades with one’s foes, although the 
reports about our allies trading with Red 
China are disquieting. 

WHO IS RESPONSIXiLE TOR THE MUDDLED STATE 
OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE? 

If what I have said about the necessity for 
an adequate American merchant marine is 
true, why then is It a perennial problem? 
That Is easy to answer. 

A combination of foreign lotablc's, mis¬ 
guided American diplomats, bureaucratic 


bunglers and hare-brained theorists are the 
culprits. They are not necessarily working 
In concert but they are as effective as if 
they were. Add to the damage which these 
mischief makers conjure up, the lack of 
knowledge on the pairt of the public and 
we And we really have a problem. It can 
and will be solved. But we must first break 
up this tin-American combination and have 
a good old-fashioned house cleaning. 

OUB PRESENT WORLD STATUS 

World Wars I and II have caused great 
changes to appear on the face of our harried 
old world. Prom out of those maelstroms of 
human strife there emerged the giant of the 
West, the United States of America. We find 
ourselves in a position of world primacy 
which we never planned or consciously 
sought. A combination of private initia¬ 
tive and vast resources had wrought a mir¬ 
acle. We became the world’s hanker. We 
have become the world’s industrial colos¬ 
sus. We lead the world in communications, 
agriculture, and in all forms of transport-^ 
except shipping. In the field at shipping, 
we are faced with block obsolescence, and 
nothing much is being done about it. There 
Is no plan for replacement of our fleet. 
We plan for this and we plan for that but 
hysteria, prejudice and ignorance pervade 
the atmosphere of merchant shipping. 

Yes, we are the world’s greatest Nation 
and we must recognize the fact that we have 
left our cocoon of isolation and have re¬ 
sponsibilities coequal with our Inherent 
power. One of our responsibilities is to be- 
come and remain strong in every phase of 
national defense. 

SHIPPING AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

We are far from realistic In our foreign 
policy. A foreign policy, if it works, is a 
military policy. When diplomacy falls on 
its face, the military has to take over. An 
effective military policy is one which insures 
execution of a foreign policy. The military 
must be prepared in all respects if it is to 
accomplish its mission. It is unprepared 
unless it has a merchant marine sufficient 
to furnish logistical support in every the¬ 
ater of operations. 

In spite of this, some of our diplomats 
want us to scuttle our merchant marine and 
allow foreigners to reap all the profits in 
world shipping. Some of these fellows advo¬ 
cate that if the present war spreads that 
we rent foreign ships to supply our battle 
lines. 

Certainly the foreign shipowners want all 
the shipping business. We can’t blame 
them for that. But it ill behooves people on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll to help them get it. I 
care not what others may call this sort of 
business—I call it appeasement of a blushing 
red variety. 

This trying to please the other follow re¬ 
minds me of the story of the young lieuten¬ 
ant Just out of West Point wl^o reported to a 
tough old commander of a remote western 
post. The old man received the young man 
very cordially, which greatly assured the 
lieutenant. Upon leaving the young man 
said, “Colonel, I am sure we'll get along fine.’’ 
The colonel said, “Mr. Smith, we will, that is 
providing you do all of the getting along.’’ 

I believe in getting along but I am not 
the least bit ashamed of being an American 
and I don’t propose that we shall be the 
world’s good provider and a knightly pro¬ 
tector only to receive as our reward the 
derisive title of Uncle Sap. 

Ab most ol you know, one of the principal 
objectives of the Propeller Club Is: “To aid 
worthy and economically Justifiable river, 
inland waterway, and harbor improvements.’* 

At our last national convention we men¬ 
tioned by name specific river, inland water¬ 
way, and harbor Improvements and promised 
to do all possible to bring about their speedy 
completion. Since the convention we have 
written to our national vice presidents to 


assure them of our interest In the problems 
faced by those engaged In transportation on 
our rivers and inland waterways and have 
requested their views and comments. 

It is not our purpose to try to tell you how 
to go about solving problems with which you 
havs labored for years. Quite on the con¬ 
trary, we want you to tell us what you be¬ 
lieve we should do to help you and suggest 
to us the ways to do It. 

During the last few years we have been 
sending billions to nations abroad, while 
worthy river and harbor projects for which 
you have been fighting for decades, have 
never been started—or remain Incomplete. 

What is the reason for this? Have the 
meager appropriations for river and harbor 
improvement and maintenance work been 
the result of governmental economy? 

Let us take a look at the record. How 
much money has Congress appropriated for 
river and harbor improvement and mainte¬ 
nance work? The first appropriation for this 
purpose was made in 1802. Since that time a 
total of $3,951,000,000 has been appropriated. 

How does that figure compare with lend- 
leaae? Well, lend-lease has cost over $50,- 
000,000,000. Russia got $11,000,000,000 of It 
but now refuses to return several hundred 
ships we loaned her. What about ECA? 
Through June 1050 we had dished out $9.- 
254,000,000 for ECA, or more than twice the 
amount expended for the Improvement and 
maintenance of our own rivers and harbors 
in 148 years. Army relief in occupied areas 
has already cost over $3,700,000,000. UNRRA 
appropriations amount to almost $3,000,000,- 
000. Who said “pork barrel?’’ 

Unfortunately, while we have been ladling 
out billions to help nations across the seas, 
some of those who were engaged in that cost¬ 
ly business were trying to scuttle our mer¬ 
chant marine. As this was going on, others 
were putting our rivers, Inland waterways 
and harbors on a starvation diet. 

It is our intention to do all we can to make 
sure that our river, Inland waterway and 
harbor facilities receive the support and 
financial backing their Importance demands. 

CONCLUSION 

We of the Propeller Club respectfully sub¬ 
mit that an adequate American merchant 
marine is indispensable to national security 
and essential to our peacetime economy. We 
are in a battle for survival. In this conflict 
we welcome the cooperation of other nations 
which embrace the same philosophy of life 
as do we. But self preservation is our goal 
and we must be sure we have all the means 
at hand for attaining It. A strong American 
merchant marine is one of those moans. De¬ 
velopment of our rivers. Inland waterways 
and harbors is another. As long as we can 
prevent it, we don’t Intend that either be¬ 
come an expendable item. 

We do not propose that appeasement and 
neglect shall become a substitute for pre¬ 
paredness and prudence. 


Wmdtort’ Brookljm Vhit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct my colleagues* atten¬ 
tion to the following editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Brooklyn Eagle of April 
16, 1951, and which reflects credit upon 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital and its 
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director of public relations. Max Abel- 
man: 

WmosoRS’ Brooklyn Visit 

Two more notable world figures—the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor—have come to 
Brooklyn to affix their signatures to the fa¬ 
mous mural which grace the wall of the 
r^hildren's ward in Brooklyn Jewish Hospi¬ 
tal, Escorting the man who renounced the 
British throne and his American duchess 
were a number of high officials of the hos¬ 
pital headed by Its president, Supreme Court 
Justice Emil N, Baar. 

Brooklyn may well take pride in this great 
Institution whose strikingly decorated chil¬ 
dren’s ward has attracted such notables as 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gen. George 
Marshall, Gen. Omar Bradley, Lord Halifax, 
former British Ambassador to the United 
States, General Romulo of the Philippines, 
the late Wendell Wlllkle, and Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

The Duke and Duchess were obviously 
thrilled by their experience and were most 
gracious in all their contacts during their 
visit. A word of praise is also due the well- 
known Brooklynite who is responsible for 
bringing these famous people here—Max 
Abel man, director of public relations at the 
hospital. 


Our Purpose Is Peace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 21, 1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Saturday. May 19, at the annual en¬ 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of Oklahoma, an eloquent and im¬ 
portant address was delivered by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma fMr. 
Kerr I. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow Oklahomans, certain facts stand 
out bold and clear before the American peo¬ 
ple and before the Government of the United 
States: 

First. We are in the midst of the most 
critical pe»-lod in our history. 

Second. Our purpose is peace. 

Third. Our primary and principal enemy is 
Red Russia, 

Fourth. We must keep all the friends and 
allies we now have and make every effort to 
secure new ones. 

Fifth. We must continue to mobilize our 
manpower, physical resources, and produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

Sixth. We must continue to work through 
the United Nations to stop aggression, pre¬ 
vent its spread if we are able to, and keep it 
as far removed from our own shores as is 
humanly possible. 

In all these things we must work at home 
and with our allies for that abiding peace 
which is the ultimate goal of all our alms and 
all our efforts. 

I am opposed to any polttlcal, diplomatic, 
or military policy on the part of my Govern¬ 
ment which assumes fatalistically that an 
all-out war with either Soviet Russia or Red 
China Is Inevitable; and I am opposed to any 
act on the part of any responsible Govern¬ 
ment official calculated to permit or provoke 
such an all-out struggle. 


We are not in Korea today to start a world 
war; we are there to prevent such a war. 

General Bradley made this very clear in his 
opening statement to the joint committees 
of the Senate last Tuesday. He said; 

“As long as we keep the conflict withlr its 
present scope, we are holding to a minimum 
the forces we must commit and tie down. 

“Enlargement of the war in Korea to in¬ 
clude Red China, would probably delight the 
Kremlin more than anything else we could 
do. It would necessarily tie down additional 
forces, especially our sea power and our Air 
Force, while the Soviet Union would not be 
obliged to put a single man into the conflict. 

“Red China is not the powerful nation 
seeking to dominate the world. Frankly, 
in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
this strategy would Involve us In the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time, 
and with the wrong enemy. 

"Statements have been made that the 
President, as Commander in Chief, and the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense have a policy all their own, and that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been overrid¬ 
den. 

“This is Just not so. 

"There are also those who deplore the, 
present military situation in Korea and 
urge us to engage Red China in a larger 
war to solve this problem. Taking on Red 
China is not a decisive move, does not guar¬ 
antee the end of the war in Korea, and may 
not bring China to her knees. We have only 
to look back to the five long years when 
the Japanese, one of the greatest military 
power.s of that time, moved into China and 
had almost full control of a largo part of 
China, and yet were never able to conclude 
that war successfully. I would say that 
from past history one would only jump 
from a smaller conflict to a larger deadlock 
at greater expense." 

My friends, General Bradley in these brief 
quotes makes a complete but simple answer 
to MacArthur's proposals and charges. I 
knew Bradley was the GI’s general but I 
never knew how clear a talker he was. 

Now, wo all know that Oklahoma has 
about as high a percentage of her sons in 
Korea as any State. We have suffered about 
ns high a rate of casualties. No words of 
mine are adequate to pay the tribute de¬ 
served by those brave men and their fami¬ 
lies. They arc fighting for the security of 
their country. They are fighting for Ameri¬ 
can freedom. Some will not come back. 
Most of them will return to help build a 
greater America, 

And while they and their comrades are 
holding the hordes of aggression at bay, 
there is a great effort being made here at 
home to mobilize our manpower and our 
industrial and productive capacities—to 
Insure that this Nation and her allies will 
be in a position of Impregnable security. 

My part in the MacArthur controversy 
came without warning. There are those who 
seek to discredit me—^who charge that I 
was acting for others when 1 spoke out 
against the general. That charge is entire¬ 
ly false. There was no suggestion either 
from the White House or the State Depart¬ 
ment that I do what I did. As a matter of 
fact, I was the first official that I know of 
who publicly expressed a lack of confidence 
In General MacArthur and his effort to ex¬ 
pand the war. 

I Was the first to make a public issue of 
the possibility that what he recommended 
would do more harm than good. I was the 
first to warn the American people that what 
he was saying and proposing could get us 
deeper into war instead of successfully end¬ 
ing the one we are already in. It was my 
deep concern for the immediate safety and 
welfare of Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Division 
which prompted my first outspoken opposi¬ 
tion to MacArthur and his policies. This 


concern was shared by practically every 
member of the Oklahoma delegation In Con¬ 
gress. We knew the Forty-fifth bad been 
ordered to Japan. 

We went to the Department of the Army 
to find out the purpose for which Oklahoma’s 
National Guard Division was being sent to 
Japan. We knew they were in the Armed 
Forces, we knew they were available for their 
country’s call. We also knew the grave con¬ 
cern in the hearts of the fathers and moth¬ 
ers, the wives and the children of those men 
when that magnificent division started the 
long trek yonder across the Pacific to Japan. 

We were advised by the Secretary of the 
Army that they were going to Japan for oc¬ 
cupational duty. We inquired specifically 
and were advised that their training would 
be completed before they were assigned to 
any duty. 

At about this time. Just as we were feeling 
some degree of comfort from the assurances 
given us, we read in the paper where the War 
Department had worked out a well-deserved 
program of rotation for the fighting men in 
Korea, whereby certain numbers would be 
sent homo each month and replaced with 
other soldiers. The thought came to me that 
possibly the Forty-fifth Division was to be 
used as replacements. 

I went to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army and I asked him If there was such a 
possibility. He told me, "No." He said the 
rotation program would go into effect, but 
that replacements would come from training 
centers in this country direct to the units 
in Korea. I said, "Will the Forty-fifth Dlvl- 
Blon be broken up?” He replied, “No.” I 
then said, "Mr. Secretary, we are mighty 
happy to get the.so assiu'ances, that the 
Forty-fifth Division will not be broken up, 
and that the men In it will not be used as 
replacement troops in Korea—but can we 
depend on this program being carried out?” 
Tlie Secretary replied, "Senator Kerr, this Is 
the program and the plan and it will be 
carried out so far as wo here in Washington 
are concerned.” I then asked, "Is there any¬ 
body who can change this plan?” And ho 
said, “Nobody but the theater commander.” 

I knew who he meant—General MacArthur, 
and right then I became more keenly in¬ 
terested than ever in General MacArthur and 
his policies. Of course, I was aware of the 
argument that had been going on between 
General MacArthur out yonder in Japan and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, and 
I had been greatly concerned about it. I 
knew that it was the purpose of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to stop aggression, punish the 
aggressor, and in doing so to limit the con¬ 
flict to the narrowest possible confines and 
prevent its spread. 

1 had read with great concern the pub¬ 
lished views of the general that a second 
front should be opened up on the mainland 
of China by sending in the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and I had been uneasy about that. 
I got to thinking about how he was going to 
get Chiang Kai-shek’s army back to the 
mainland of China. I remembered how they 
had been driven off the mainland when they 
had 10 times as many troops as they now 
have in Formosa, and how they had aban¬ 
doned their guns end tanks—most of which 
we had furnished them. 

As I studied and learned more about the 
situation, it became apparent to me that the 
only way they could bo placed back on the 
mainland of China was for the United States 
Navy to transport them, and this would have 
to be done wltli the protection of the United 
States Air Force, and the support of United 
States ground forces. General MacArthur 
himself said we would have to give logistical 
support, and that means transportation and 
the furnishing of supplies and food and 
military equipment wherever the fighting 
forces are. He further said we would have 
to furnish the officers and men needed as 
technlcans and specialists. 
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And at I thought about that and raallaed 
that Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Division and 
California's Fortieth Division were on their 
way over there, and that they would be tht 
only troops in Japan, I became more uneasy. 
Could it be that If the general had his way 
and was permitted to open up a second front 
that It would faU the lot of these two divi¬ 
sions to become the shock troops to open up 
the way to put Chlang Kai-shek’s forces on 
to the mainland? 

Then It was that I sounded off regarding 
MacArtbur’s policies. Then when It became 
apparent that In violation of orders, In spite 
of the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Commander in Chief, MacArthur was 
threatening to force his program through, 
the only solution I could see was to replace 
him. 

You know, my fellow Oklahomans, thank 
God we’ve got a democracy in which the 
civilian authority Is In control of the mili¬ 
tary, And under no circumstances must we 
ever permit that to change. 

Let me read you some words placed In the 
CoNORBssioNAL RECORD Just a few weeks ago: 

*”lhe national strategy of any war, that Is, 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied In attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war. are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the state acting In conformity with the ex¬ 
pressed will of Congress. No single depart¬ 
mental head, no matter what his particular 
function or title, could, or should be re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of such deci¬ 
sions. The Issues Involved were so far-reach¬ 
ing In their effect, and so vital to the life of 
the Nation, that this phase of coordinating 
Army and Navy effort could no( be delegated 
by the Commander in Chief to any subordi¬ 
nate authority. Any such attempt would not 
constitute delegation, but rather, abdica¬ 
tion.” 

That's a pretty clear declaration of the 
principle of the superiority of the civilian 
over the military. Isn't it? 

Who do you think made that statement? 
Who do you think wrote the words I Just 
read? Was it Bradley? Was it Marshall? 
Was it Elsenhower? No. The man who wrote 
those words back in 1032 when he was Chief 
of Staff was none other than Douglas Mao- 
Arthur. 

Ho was right when he said this In 1932, and 
the Commander in Chief was right when he 
applied that very same principle to General 
MacArthur in 1051. 

Let me say, my fellow Oklahomans, that no 
one respects more than I, the distinguished 
military career of the general. I glory In a 
country such as ours whose sons can achieve 
the distinction that Douglas MacArthur has 
gained. But I am more proud of the fact 
that no matter who they are. or how high 
they go, they still are a part of the military 
team, and they are still subject to the orders 
of the Commander In Chief who Is elected by 
the people. And the fact is, as great as Mac¬ 
Arthur was, he has made many, many mis¬ 
takes. 

John Gunther, In his recent book, The 
Riddle of MacArthur, said: 

“General MacArthur was severely em¬ 
barrassed by the destruction of his planes on 
Clark Field on Pearl Harbor Day. The 
Japanese caught him in exactly the same 
naked and exposed state as they caught the 
Americans In Hawaii, though he had ample 
warning since the Pearl Harbor attack had 
come 10 hours before.” 

Heading further, Gunther says, “General 
MacArthur has several times made serious 
blunders in Judgment, based on faulty in¬ 
formation. The attack on South Korea on 
June 25 apparently took him by complete 
surprise, and he thought that the Korean 
war was won al ter the landing at Inchon on 


September 15. He told Mr. Truman at their 
meeting on Wake Island a month later that 
the danger of Chinese Intervention had 
passed, but the Chinese drastically fooled 
him. Then (though he tried to wriggle out 
of this by saying that the remark bad only 
been 'Jocular') he predicted flatly that the 
American troops would be home by Christ¬ 
mas—only 3 or 4 days before they were caught 
by surprise and hammered back. General 
MacArthur, having scouted the ground per¬ 
sonally for what was to have been his final 
advance, crashed Into a colossal trap—more¬ 
over a trap about which he was fully aware.** 

The United States News and World Report 
la probably the most pro-MacArthur publi¬ 
cation In America. But In Its issue of May 
4, 1951. Is the following quote: 

”1939—General Dou^as MacArthur: 

"A successful Invasion of the Philippines 
would take a half million men. $10,000,000,- 
000, tremendous casualties, and 8 years* 
time.” But the magazine goes on to say It 
took the Japanese only 6 months to com¬ 
plete the capture of the Philippines. 

The New York Herald Tribune is one'of 
America’s greatest Republican newspapers. 
Its Pulltzer-prlze-wlnnlng correspondent, 
^omer Blgart, In a special article In a Janu¬ 
ary issue of Look magazine, made the follow¬ 
ing statement with reference to Korea: 

“Unsound deployment of the United Na¬ 
tions forces and a momentous blunder by 
General MacArthur helped Insure the suc¬ 
cess of the enemy’s strategy. MacArthur 
grossly miscalculated the Intentions, 
streni^h, and capabilities of the forces 
against him. And no nation in the spot we 
are in can string along with a leader whose 
Ill-considered decision to launch the offensive 
of November 24 precipitated and magnified 
the swift disaster.” 

I do not recite these mistakes he has made 
to cast doubt upon his patriotism, or reflect 
upon his reputation. I do so only to remind 
you that he, also, is human: that he. like 
all of us, has made mistakes In the past and 
some of them have been tragic and costly. 

He admits that Russia has a mutual as¬ 
sistance treaty to Join Red China If Red 
China is attacked. Yet, he says we should 
Ignore that treaty and launch an all-out 
attack against Red China. With a wave of 
the band he tells us that Russia would not 
come to China's aid. 

I say this to you, that If we followed him 
in his proposal to carry an expanded war to 
China and then found out that he had made 
another mistake, and that Russia did come 
In. all of the mistakes that he has made 
rolled Into one would be as nothing com¬ 
pared to the tragedy that would befall us. 

We must not risk the survival of this Na¬ 
tion upon the unsupported Judgment of 
one man who has been so wrong so often. 
Instead, we must be guided by the combined 
and unanimous Judgment of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who are set up for the specllic pur¬ 
pose of making Just such decisions. 

In this critical hour we must never for 
one Instant lose sight of the most Important 
objective of our lifetime—achieving and 
keeping peace. The No. 1 enemy who threat¬ 
ens that peace is Russia. It Is Red Russia 
that has loosed the tempest of evil purposes 
and deeds that has lashed into violent up¬ 
heaval the waters of that deep ocean which 
we must cross to reach the harbor of the 
peace we seek. 

My fellow Oklahomans, we alone cannot 
win and keep the peace. No one nation in 
this world can accomplish that single-han¬ 
dedly. And for that reason, with high ideals, 
and inspired vision, we helped create the 
United Nations. 

To do this we laid aside partisan politics. 
Under the leadership of the ablest men in 
both parties we resolved that Insofar as our 
national security and peace were concerned. 


politics must stop at the water’s edge. In 
that spirit we have fashioned an alliance 
with most of the natloau In this world whose 
people and whose governments want peace. 

When Red Russia sent her puppet on a 
mission of naked aggression into South Ko¬ 
rea last June, she threatened the peace of 
the entire world, and the security of every 
free nation. That aggression had to be 
stopped and the aggressor punished or the 
United Nations would have ceased to exist 
except as an empty shell. The United Na¬ 
tions moved Into Korea to halt that aggres¬ 
sion and restore peace. That action was ap¬ 
proved by an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, regardless of political 
party. 

It was a bitter struggle but the North Ko¬ 
rean aggression was stopped and thrown 
back, and we stood at the threshold of vic¬ 
tory and peace. Then one of the saddest 
events In all history took place. Red Russia 
moved again. She sent another, and far 
more dangerous, puppet into action to pre¬ 
vent the United Nations from winning either 
victory or peace. We and our allies have 
checked that aggression, at least for the time 
being. 

Our forces are now locked with the hordes 
of Red China In a desperate battle. The 
first drive of this much-touted spring of¬ 
fensive fell back under the relentless pound¬ 
ing of our guns and tanks and planes. Never 
have American forces performed more vali¬ 
antly and heroically. 

Now, our heroic men and those of our allies 
are giving their all to stop and turn back 
another thrust on the part of the enemy 
aggressor. Our hearts are heavy at this crit¬ 
ical hour. We hope and pray and we be¬ 
lieve that our successes will be repeated. 
We hope this wUl be the climax. We hope 
that then a defeated enemy will seek an 
honorable peace. 

But If that enemy forces us to continue 
the struggle we will still strive to limit it 
as much as possible. 

We do not know how long we will be able 
to limit this conflict but, unless Russia her¬ 
self comes In, we believe we can prevent 
Red China from ever being victorious on 
the peninsula of Korea. Meanwhile the 
\mlted strength of the free world Is grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

During these past 11 months we have more 
than doubled our Armed Forces. We have 
traveled far toward the goal of an adequate 
mobilization of our manpower, our Indus¬ 
trial resources and our productive capac¬ 
ities. 

Some of our allies ore weak—and 1 want 
to say right here, my fellow Oklahomans— 
that no one Is more aware of those weak¬ 
nesses than I. No one is more aware of the 
hesitancy of some of the nations who sit 
In the shadow of the Iron curtain to Join 
us in a united effort to fight this aggression. 

There are those who complain of our allies 
because of their meager help in Korea. I 
understand that complaint, and I Join in it. 
That is Just one of the reasons I am so 
bitterly opposed to MacArthur’s effort to ex¬ 
pand the war into China. It wouldn’t be 
meager help we would then be complaining 
of 11 we did that. In that bigger, harder 
struggle we would have no help at all. 

We would have to send more and more 
troops into Asia. Red China, however, would 
ho fighting Russia's battles, while Russia, our 
number one enemy, would be free to pounce 
on Europe which is the real strategic prize. 
In defense of this threat, our European allies 
would have to ftave their own manpower. 
Bo, If we get bogged down in Asia, we could 
not help our own allies and they could not 
help us. By default, we would have lost on 
both fronts to the common enemy. 

If we ere forced into a bigger war we should 
never permit the men in the Kremlin to 
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forget that our fighting power will be hurled 
against them and not at their stooges. 

Our allies can never make themselves very 
effective in Korea or China, nor Is there 
interest primarily in either. Russia’s strong¬ 
est ally Is China. However, that ally is only 
partially committed in Korea. What Mac- 
Arthur proposes would unite the Chlnesei, 
now divided and becoming more divided all 
the time. Vast numbers of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple hate their Communist masters and even 
now seek to throw off their yoke of tyranny. 
But what MacArthur proposes would drive 
all of China into Russia’s corner and crys¬ 
tallize her opposition to us. Thus, we would 
be committing more and more of our strength 
against Russia’s ally and fighting whore we 
would have the least possible help from our 
own allies. 

In Europe it would be Just the opposite. 
If war comes there, Russia would have to 
commit her own manpower and military 
strength. If war comes there our allies 
would have the primary Interest. They must 
be prepared to fight if war comes in Eu¬ 
rope. They now conserve their manpower 
for Just such an eventuality. But if and 
when Russia uses her manpower then they 
will use theirs. 

In Europe our allies will fight with all 
their power and all their men. Our con¬ 
tribution would then be more in naval 
power, air power, and equipment rather than 
In men. In China we would have to fur¬ 
nish the munitions of war and the man¬ 
power. 

We do not want war anywhere. We will 
do all within our power to prevent it oc¬ 
curring at any place at any time. But if it 
must come, we would have our greatest 
advantage over Russia fighting in Europe, 
Russia would have her greatest advantage 
over us if the war were In Chinn. 

What folly to contemplate such a trag¬ 
edy if it could be avoided. There is no other 
war that would or could gain as much for 
Russia or cost her as little as an all-out war 
between the United States of America and 
Red China. There is no other war that 
would or could cost us so much and gain 
lis so little. 

Therefore, we w'ould be stupid to permit 
such a war il we could avoid it; we would 
be insane to provoke it. I repeat what Gen¬ 
eral Bradley said: “This strategy would in¬ 
volve .us in the 'V’rong war. at the wrong 
place, at tiie wrong time, and with tlie 
wrong enemy.’ 

Russia is still the No. 1 enemy and threat 
to peace, and we need time—time during 
which we must limit the conflict to the 
smallest possible area. II we are given 
this time, we and our allies will build a 
united strength that will constitute our 
best insurance against another world war, 
and provide us with that which will enable 
us to win, if we are forced into it. 

It was with these plain and simple facts 
before me that I sounded my unalterable 
oppo.sition to the policies advocated by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. I did not oppose him be¬ 
cause of any personal resentment. I appre¬ 
ciate his many years oi service to his coun¬ 
try. I did not oppose him at the request 
of anyone. I opposed him because I thought 
he was wrong. 

When he refused to accept the policies of 
his Government: when he declined to follow 
the orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Commander in Chief; when he told, not 
only his own superiors but, in violation of 
orders, told the whole world that he could 
not and would not play os a member of the 
team, he Just simply had to be removed 
from that team. 

The general made a great speech before 
the Members of Congress. He said, "there is 
no substitute for victory,” and I do not con¬ 


test that statement. But we must ask our¬ 
selves: What constitutes victory? The gen¬ 
eral’s objective and concept of this is a mili¬ 
tary victory over China. 

But, as General Marshall and General 
Bradley pointed out, the aggressive moves 
advocated by General MacArthur, would not 
be decisive In Korea. They would Just make 
peace and victory and peace a lot furtlier 
off, and would greatly multiply our casual¬ 
ties over what our forces are now suffering 
In the limited engagement. 

I say to^ou that we did not go to Korea to 
become engaged in that kind of a conflict, 
and I say further that the greatest defeat we 
could suffer in Korea would come If we 
permitted ourselves, through any fault of 
ours, to become engaged in an all-out mili¬ 
tary struggle with Red China. 

Oh, you say, but aren’t wo at war with 
China? We are engaged with only a small 
part of the forces of Red China. Red China 
doesn’t have 10 percent of her military power 
In Korea, If we were to open up that second 
front, which General MacArthur says is so 
necessary for victory over China, we would 
be taking on a fight 10 times more terrible 
than the one we now have in Korea. Our 
casualties would be 10 times what they now 
are. 

And I ask you. "Who would win?” We 
wouldn’t. Red China wouldn’t. But you and 
1 know who would, and it doesn’t take a mili¬ 
tary strategist to figure that out. Red Russia 
would win. 

If Russia could entice us, or seduce us, or 
compel us to become engaged In an all-out 
war with China It would give the men In the 
Kremlin the greatest satisfaction on earth, 
lor Russia would be the ultimate winner— 
the only winner. 

There tore, I submit to you that victory In 
Korea can be won only if we avoid an all-out 
war with Red China. Of course, they may 
force it upon us, and In that event we would 
have no choice. But I .say to you that at thUs 
time we do have a choice, and it is the pur¬ 
pose ol our Government, our Chiefs of Staff— 
our Commander in Chief, and of our allies, 
to do these things: Stop the aggression in 
Korea and punish the aggressor until he 
seek-s an honorable peace; limit the conflict 
to the smallest possible area; and in the 
meantime continue the mobilization ol our 
manpower, mobilization of our resources, de¬ 
velopment of our cooperative effort with 
other nations, and thus, through collective 
effort and .strength, achieve that impregnable 
security that will enable us to win and keep 
the peace. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
another world war is Inevitable. I would be 
unfair to my trust as one of your represent¬ 
atives if I did not Join others of like purpose 
and do all within my power to avoid world 
war III. We must make the greatest effort of 
which we are capable to prevent it. li, in 
spite of this, Russia should provoke that war 
and force it upon us. then the blood we spill 
in that greater conflict, as well as in Korea, 
would be on her hands. She would have to 
answer for It before God and before the bar 
ol world opinion. 

But—and carefully note and long remem¬ 
ber the.se words—if we permit that war to 
develop when we might have prevented it, or 
if—and God forbid—wo should provoke it, 
tlicn that blood would be on our hands and 
we would stand convicted before the world. 

I am convinced that we yet have a chance, 
a clear chance, to avoid another world war. 
It may be the last clear chance, but we must 
develop it to the greatest extent of which 
we are capable. We must succeed in this 
effort if it is humanly pos.sible. 

I am convinced that under C»od we can 
succeed, I believe that with Divine guidance 
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we can achieve that strength and unity at 
home and with our allies abroad whereby we 
may avoid that awful war or, with God’s 
help, win it if it is forced upon us. 


The Fruits of Fascism 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended profound editorial from the New 
York Times of May 17 deserves the at¬ 
tention of every Member. Totalitarian¬ 
ism. red, brow’n, or black, is equally a 
mortal danger to us. It is for this rea¬ 
son that so many of us have been urging 
that the struggle will be long and our 
efforts must be heroic, that military 
means alone will not conquer totalitari¬ 
anism. but that it will take economic. 
Ideological, and, beyond all, spiritual 
means as well. 

The I'ruits of Fascism 

II would be a lack of proportion to take 
the International Fa.scist Congress at Malmoe, 
Sweden, too seriously, but It would be even 
greater folly to ignore it. The delegates who 
met there were few and unimportant hut 
they called attention to something we must 
never forget—that fascism is still very much 
alive although we fought the bloodie.st war in 
history to kill It. We killed Mussolini and 
Hitler and a lot of Italian, German, and 
Japanese Fascists and we devastated their 
countries, but we did not destroy fascism. 

The first and most obvious conclusion to 
draw is that we could today destroy Stalin, 
Mao, Ho Chi Minh, their polltburos, and every 
Communist leader everywhere and we could 
virtually destroy their countries with atom 
bombs—but we could not destroy commu¬ 
nism. One could go further and say that if 
In some miraculous way we could wipe out 
every Communist Party and every individual 
Communist on the face of the earth, some¬ 
thing like communism would rise instan¬ 
taneously from the abbes. The totalitarlans 
are a response to a situation, a dusty answer 
to the problems of our times. So long as the 
conditions remain that gave birth to fascism 
and communism, so long will those or similar 
doctrines last. 

We must never fool ourselves that the 
Ideas of the totalitarlans can be killed by 
anything but better ideas that win universal 
acceptance. We must never indulge in the 
foolish hope that fascism and communism 
can destroy each other. The conflict be¬ 
tween the two is nothing hut a struggle lor 
power. It Is not an ideological conflict; both 
use almost similar methods and—most im¬ 
portant of all—both have a common enemy 
In democracy. The classic proof of this 
thesis will forever lie in the Hlller-Stalin 
pact of AugU.st 1939. 

Therefore, this is not an academic proposi¬ 
tion, but one closely tied to reality. Just as 
It warns us to be cautious in our links to 
Tito, so it warns us to be careful In dealing 
with rulers like Franco, Peron, and Malan. 
The men who*louiided a neo-Nazi interna¬ 
tional movement in Malmoe on Monday may 
have come from the lunatic fringe of Euro¬ 
pean polltic.s, but their roots go down deeply, 
roots that have never been eradicated and 
that er n bear evil fruU . in liic inonliis to 
come. 
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Palner Discniies MacArthnr Stand 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PATRICK!. HILLINGS 

or CALXrORKlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday» April 26, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Congress a recent article by Mr. 
Kyle Palmer which appeared In the Los 
Angeles Times on May 13,1951. Mr. Pal¬ 
mer is the distinguished political editor 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

This article discusses clearly and con¬ 
cisely the great issue of our far eastern 
foreign policy which was so graphically 
brought home to the American people by 
the President’s tragic dismissal of Qen. 
Douglas MacArthur last month. 

I feel that Mr. Palmer’s discussion of 
this issue is worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion. The article follows: 

Explanations Not Impressxvs 
(By Kyle Palmer, political editor) 

The Truman administration's case against 
General MacArthur can be likened to that 
of a man who. having done another a great 
Injiiry, sets out to justify the offense by 
further outrage and abuse. 

For the record, the general now is portrayed 
as a rash and reckless swashbuckler who 
wanted to play so rough with the enemy 
that he not only succeeded in knocking his 
foes around, but scared his friends! 

President Truman’s decision—^without con¬ 
sulting MacArthur—to launch a war in Ko¬ 
rea against Red China and its Soviet boss 
is described as a peaceful move; whereas 
MacArthur’s determination to win the war 
the President started is set forth in all 
seriousness as an out-and-out Invitation to 
the Reds to start a rain of atom bombs on 
American cities. 

According to the Truman administration’s 
formula for war with communism, you can 
fight a little bit. kill and get killed on a sort 
of retail basis, but you really must not tempt 
the enemy beyond all forbearance. 

If we have the bad luck or the ill grace 
to make the Russians really mad they may 
try to get tough. Instead of sending guns, 
tanks, bombs, rifles, ammunition, airplanes, 
military advisers and all other appurtenances 
to warring on us in Korea, why. if MacArthur 
were allowed to have his way, the Russians 
might start something somewhere else. 

The Truman administration spokesmen 
are not sure the Russians won’t grow tired of 
being beaten in Korea even with General 
MacArthur out of their hair. 

But the administration Indulges the pray¬ 
erful and pious hope that our Red enemies 
will continue to be patient while, right under 
their noses, we build a war potential ade¬ 
quate to keep them peacefully in their place. 

The picture, as painted by Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall—who told his Sen¬ 


atorial inquisitors last week that be *’re- 
acts more quickly” when called ’’general”— 
is dreary and grim. 

One gains an impression from the gen¬ 
eral’s testimony that BCacArthur waa 
snatched away just in time; had he won a 
few more battles and carried the war more 
rapidly to a victorioUB conclusion almost 
anjrthing might have happened. 

President Truman In his radio address to 
the country last Monday went even further 
In what seemed to me a most shoddy effort 
to scare the country to a point of l:\ysteria— 
and all under the plain Implication that his 
wise. Impersonal, and courageous removal of 
MacArthur had saved us from the terrible 
consequences of all-out war. 

General MacArthuy himself told the in¬ 
quiring Senators that he believes Russia will 
attack us where and when the Reds decide 
It is to their advantage to do so. He does 
not believe they are any more prepared to 
attack us than we are disposed to attack 
them. 

But he still Insists that the attack, if and 
when it comes, will be a matter of decision 
by the Communists. 

According to the Truman-Marshall-Ache- 
son theory, the free world is not strong 
enough to prevent a third world war at this 
time and. hence, faces a foe whose strength 
is at its peak. 

Nevertheless, say Messrs. Truman. Marshall, 
and Acheson, by watching our diplomatic 
step in Korea, by keeping one hand tied be¬ 
hind us at the Manchurian border, by look¬ 
ing in another direction as the Russian-sup¬ 
plied and Russian-advised Chinese Reds or¬ 
ganize their armies and accumulate their 
supplies in the Manchurian sanctuary, the 
Soviet will sit quietly at home until we have 
the weapons to knock them silly. 

It docs not make sense, even to those who 
know very little of the art of war and next to 
nothing of the ways of diplomacy. 

And the attempt to picture Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur as a military commander willing to 
precipitate a world conflict by ill-considered 
and impulsive action in a limited theater of 
war. can have little damaging effect upon 
the people's confidence in their old soldier. 

It seems quite doubtful that current or 
future discussion of the Truman-MacArthur 
controversy will materially modify the opin¬ 
ions and conclusions which mo.st of us have 
developed, but all of us, regardless of opin¬ 
ion, should keep steadfastly in mind the 
fact that the country's security is Involved. 

General Marshall In his defense of the 
Truman removal order is merely carrying 
out a hard and, in all probability, a most 
distasteful chore. He has not done a very 
good job because he hasn’t a very good case, 
but he has done his best. 

Admirers of Marshall who know of his 
great services during World War II have had 
renewed evidence of the fact that his return 
to public responsibility after retiring as the 
Army's Chief of Staff has not added to his 
stature nor greatly advanced the announced 
objectives of the national administration. 

Marshall is the administration’s more Im¬ 
portant witness and he commands more re¬ 
spect in the Congress and in the country 
itself than any administration spokesman. 


But In no important instance has he been 
able to shake the over-all position taken by 
General MarArthur. 

The President, his Secretary of Defense, 
his Secretary of State and. it must be pre¬ 
sumed, his Chiefs of Staff have challenged 
or will in one way or another dispute with 
MacArthur. 

The collective assumptions and conclusions 
of the MacArthur critics, however, remain 
more in the category of a weak defense than 
of a convincing counterattack. 

Meanwhile, the outside world composed of 
our apprehensive and critical friends and of 
our derisive and watchful foes is witnessing 
the rare spectacle of a nation caught in the 
meshes of confusion, indecision and ran¬ 
corous debate. 

Let us concede that much of the confu¬ 
sion and some of the indecision may be 
eliminated if the debate is kept within rea¬ 
sonable bounds and does not become a mere 
vehicle for personal and partisan bickering, 
but one basic fact continues to stand: 

That is to say, the colossal folly of the 
manner in which the President dismissed the 
General. Secretary Marshall’s lame explana¬ 
tion was, under the kindest of interpreta¬ 
tions. unfortunate. And nothing Mr. Tru¬ 
man has said mltlgatet in any way the raw 
and reckless procedure he followed. 

Alone and, so we’re told, virtually single- 
handed. the President made an almost un¬ 
precedented contribution to national dis¬ 
unity and international uncertainty. 

Had his victim been a lesser man or one 
less devoted to the welfare of the Nation. 
Mr. Truman might have plunged the coun¬ 
try Into a political debacle. Fortunately, 
General MacArthur set aside his natural feel¬ 
ings of resentment and pride and adhered 
strictly to an objective appraisal of the entire 
matter. 

When the passions and prejudices of this 
generation have been forgotten by a posterity 
that will have its own emotional stresses and 
strains to resolve, the undeserved slights put 
upon a great man by a small one will remain 
fresh In the Nation's memory. 

And what justification the future may hold 
for the act of removal Itself Is not only a 
subject for current conjecture, but may be 
one of Interminable argument. 

For those living in the contemporary world 
the all-important question is which side in 
the TTuman-MacArthur episode is funda¬ 
mentally right; which side fundamentally 
sound in its approach to ways and means for 
meeting and subduing communism’s march. 

In all probability, we shall discover in the 
hard way whether MacArthur's formula of 
strength or the Truman administration’s 
program of pussyfooting offers, or eventually 
will offer, the best course to pursue. 

Rest assured, if General MacArthur is cor¬ 
rect in his view we face a long period of 
harassment and humiliation, to be followed 
inescapably by a formidable challenge to our 
very existence. And even under the Truman- 
Marshall-Acheson procedure we shall suffer 
the harassment and the humiliation with 
no assurance that the final challenge, alter 
all. won't be there waiting for us. 

My money remains on MacArthur. 
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And as I thought about that and realized 
that Oklahoma’s Forty>fifth Division and 
California’s Fortieth Division were on their 
way over there, and that they would be the 
only troops in Japan, 1 became more uneasy. 
Could it be that if the general had his way 
and was permitted to open up a second front 
that it would fall the lot of these two divi¬ 
sions to become the shock troops to open up 
the way to put Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on 
to the mainland? 

Then it was that I sounded oft regarding 
MacArthur’s policies. Then when it became 
apparent that in violation of orders, in spite 
of the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Commander in Chief. MacArthur was 
threatening to force his program through, 
the only solution I could see was to replace 
liim. 

You know, my fellow Oklahomans, thank 
God we’ve got a democracy in which the 
civilian authority is in control of the mili¬ 
tary. And under no circumstances must we 
ever permit that to change. 

Let me read you some words placed in the 
Congressional Record Just a few weeks ago; 

*’The national strategy of any war, that is. 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war, are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the state acting in conformity with the ex¬ 
pressed will of Congress. No single depart¬ 
mental head, no matter what his particular 
function or title, could, or should be re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of such deci¬ 
sions. The Issues Involved were so far-reach¬ 
ing in their effect, and so vital to the life of 
the Nation, that this phase of coordinating 
Army and Navy effort could nof be delegated 
by the Commander in Chief to any subordi¬ 
nate authority. Any such attempt would not 
constitute delegation, but rather, abdica¬ 
tion.” 

That’s a pretty clear declaration of the 
principle of the superiority of the civilian 
over the military, isn’t It? 

Who do you think made that statement? 
Who do you think wrote the words I Just 
read? Was it Bradley? Was it Marshall? 
Was it Eisenhower? No. The man who wrote 
those words back in 1932 when he was Chief 
of Staff was none other than Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

He was right when he said this in 1932, and 
the Commander in Chief was right when he 
applied that very same principle to General 
MacArthur in 1951. 

Let me say, my fellow Oklahomans, that no 
one respects more than I, the distinguished 
military career of the general. I glory in s 
country such as ours whose sons can achieve 
the distinction that Douglas MacArthur has 
gained. But I am more proud of the fact 
that no matter who they are, or how high 
they go, they still are a part of the military 
team, and they are still subject to the orders 
of the Commander in Chief who is elected by 
the people. And the fact is, as great as Mac¬ 
Arthur was, he has made many, many mis¬ 
takes. 

John Gunther, in his recent book. The 
Riddle of MacArthur, said: 

“General MacArthur was severely em¬ 
barrassed by the destruction of his planes on 
Clark Field on Pearl Harbor Day. The 
Japanese caught him in exactly the same 
naked and exposed state as they caught the 
Americans in Hawaii, though he had ample 
warning since the Pearl Harbor attack had 
come 10 hours before.” 

Reading further, Gunther says, ’’General 
MacArthur has several times made serious 
blunders in judgment, based on faulty in¬ 
formation. The attack on South Korea on 
June 25 apparently took him by complete 
surprise, and he thought that the Korean 
war was won after the landing at Inchon on 


September 15. He told Mr. Ttuman at their 
meeting on Wake Island a month later that 
the danger of Chinese intervention had 
passed, but the Chinese drastically fooled 
him. Then (though he tried to wriggle out 
of this by saying that the remark had only 
been ’Jocular’) he predicted flatly that the 
American troops would be home by Christ¬ 
mas—only 3 or 4 days before they were caught 
by smprise and hammered back. General 
MacArthur, having scouted the ground per¬ 
sonally for what was to have been his final 
advance, crashed into a colossal trap—more¬ 
over a trap about which he was fully aware.” 

The United States News and World Report 
Is probably the most pro-MacArthur publi¬ 
cation in America. But in its issue of May 
4, 1951. is the following quote; 

”1939—General Douglas MacArthur: 

”A successful invasion of the Philippines 
would take a half million men, $10,000,000,- 
000, tremendous casualties, and 3 years* 
time.” But the magazine goes on to say it 
took the Japanese only 5 months to com¬ 
plete the capture of the Philippines. 

The New York Herald Tribune is one‘of 
America’s greatest Republican newspapers. 
Its Pulitzer-prize-winning correspondent, 
^omer Bigart, in a special article in a Janu¬ 
ary issue of Look magazine, made the follow¬ 
ing statement with reference to Korea: 

“Unsotmd deployment of the United Na¬ 
tions forces and a momentous blunder by 
General MacArthur helped insure the suc¬ 
cess of the enemy’s strategy. MacArthur 
grossly miscalculated the Intentions, 
strength, and capabilities of the forces 
against him. And no nation in the spot we 
are in can string along with a leader whose 
ill-considered decision to launch the offensive 
of November 24 precipitated and magnified 
the swift disaster.” 

I do not recite these mistakes he has made 
to cast doubt upon his patriotism, or reflect 
upon his reputation. 1 do so only to remind 
you that he. also, is human; that he, like 
all of us, has made mistakes in the past and 
some of them have been tragic and costly. 

He admits that Russia has a mutual as¬ 
sistance treaty to join Red China if Red 
China is attacked. Yet. he says we should 
ignore that treaty and launch an all-out 
attack against Red China. With a wave of 
the hand he tells us that Russia would not 
come to China’s aid. 

1 say this to you, that if we followed him 
in his proposal to carry an expanded war to 
China and then found out that he had made 
another mistake, and that Russia did come 
in, all of the mistakes that he has made 
rolled into one would be as nothing com¬ 
pared to the tragedy that would befall us. 

We must not risk the survival of this Na¬ 
tion upon the unsupported judgment of 
one man who has been so wrong so often. 
Instead, we must be guided by the combined 
and unanimous Judgment of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who are set up for the specific pur¬ 
pose of making Just such decisions. 

In this critical hour we must never for 
one instant lose sight of the most Important 
objective of our lifetime—achieving and 
keeping peace. The No. 1 enemy who threat¬ 
ens that peace is Russia. It is Bed Russia 
that has loosed the tempest of evil purposes 
and deeds that has lashed into violent up¬ 
heaval the waters of that deep ocean which 
we must cross to reach the harbor of the 
peace we seek. 

My fellow Oklahomans, we alone cannot 
win and keep the peace. No one nation in 
this world can accomplish that single-han¬ 
dedly. And for that reason, with high ideals, 
and Inspired vision, we helped create the 
United Nations. 

To do this we laid aside partisan politics. 
Under the leadership of the ablest men in 
both parties we resolved that insofar as our 
national security and peace were concerned. 


politics must stop at the water’s edge. In 
that spirit we have fashioned an alliance 
with most of the nations in this world whose 
people and whose governments want peace. 

When Red Russia sent her puppet on a 
mission of naked aggression into South Ko¬ 
rea last June, she threatened the peace of 
the entire world, and the security of every 
free nation. That aggression had to be 
stopped and the aggressor punished or the 
United Nations would have ceased to exist 
except as an empty shell. The United Na¬ 
tions moved into Korea to halt that aggres¬ 
sion and restore peace. That action was ap¬ 
proved by an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, regardless of political 
party. 

It was a bitter struggle but the North Ko¬ 
rean aggression was stopped and thrown 
back, and we stood at the threshold of vic¬ 
tory and peace. Then one of the saddest 
events in all history took place. Red Russia 
moved again. She sent another, and far 
more dangerous, puppet into action to pre¬ 
vent the United Nations from winning either 
victory or peace. We and our allies have 
checked that aggression, at least for the time 
being. 

Our forces are now locked with the hordes 
of Red China in a desperate battle. The 
first drive of this much-touted spring of¬ 
fensive fell back under the relentless pound¬ 
ing of our gims and tanks and planes. Never 
have American forces performed more vali¬ 
antly and heroically. 

Now, our heroic men and those of our allies 
are giving their all to stop and turn back 
another thrust on the part of the enemy 
aggressor. Our hearts are heavy at this crit¬ 
ical hour. We hope and pray and we be¬ 
lieve that our successes will be repeated. 
We hope this will be the climax. We hope 
that then a defeated enemy will seek an 
honorable peace. 

But if that enemy forces us to continue 
the struggle we will still strive to limit it 
as much as possible. 

We do not know how long we will be able 
to limit this conflict but, unless Russia her¬ 
self comes in, we believe we can prevent 
Red China from ever being victorious on 
the peninsula of Korea. Meanwhile the 
united strength of the free world is grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

During these past 11 months we have more 
than doubled our Armed Forces. We have 
traveled far toward the goal of an adequate 
mobilization of our manpower, our indus¬ 
trial resources and our productive capac¬ 
ities. 

Some of our allies are weak—and 1 want 
to say right here, my fellow Oklahomans— 
that no one is more aware of those weak¬ 
nesses than I. No one is more aware of the 
hesitancy of some of the nations who sit 
In the shadow of the iron curtain to Join 
us in a united effort to light this aggression. 

There are those who complain of our allies 
because of their meager help in Korea. I 
understand that complaint, and I Join in it. 
That Is Just one of the reasons I am so 
bitterly opposed to MacArthur’s effort to ex¬ 
pand the war into China. It wouldn’t be 
meager help we would then be complaining 
of if we did that. In that bigger, harder 
struggle we would have no help at alL 

We would have to send more and more 
troops into Asia. Red China, however, would 
be fighting Russia’s battles, while Russia, our 
niunber one enemy, would be free to pounce 
on Europe which is the real strategic prize. 
In defense of this threat, our European allies 
would have to $ave their own manpower. 
So, if we get bogged down in Asia, we could 
not he4> our own allies and they could not 
help us. By default, we would have lost on 
both fronts to the common enemy. 

If we are forced into a bigger war we should 
never permit the men in the Kremlin to 
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forget that our fighting power will be hurled 
against them and not at their stooges. 

Our allies can never make themselves very 
effective in Korea or China, nor is there 
Interest primarily in either. Russia’s strong¬ 
est ally is China. However, that ally is only 
partially committed in Korea. What Mac- 
Arthur proposes would unite the Chinesei, 
now divided and becoming more divided all 
the time. Vast numbers of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple hate their Communist masters and even 
now seek to throw off their yoke of tyranny. 
But what MacArthur proposes would drive 
all of China into Russia's corner and crys¬ 
tallize her opposition to us. Thus, we would 
be committing more and more of our strength 
against Russia’s ally and fighting where we 
would have the least possible help from our 
own allies. 

In Europe it would be Just the opposite. 
If war comes there, Russia would have to 
commit her own manpower and military 
strength. If war comes there our allies 
would have the primary Interest. They must 
be prepared to fight if war comes in Eu¬ 
rope. They now conserve their manpower 
for Just such an eventuality. But if and 
W'hen Russia uses her manpower then they 
w'lll use theirs. 

In Europe our allies will fight with all 
their power and all their men. Our con¬ 
tribution would then be more in naval 
power, air power, and equipment rather than 
in men. In China we would have to fur¬ 
nish the munitions of war and the man¬ 
power. 

We do not want war anywhere. We will 
do all within our power to prevent it oc¬ 
curring at any place at any time. But if it 
must come, we would have our greatest 
advantage over Russia fighting in Europe. 
Russia would have her greatest advantage 
over us if the war were In China. 

What folly to contemplate such a trag¬ 
edy if it could be avoided. There is no other 
war that would or could gain as much for 
Russia or cost her as little as an all-out war 
between the United States of America and 
Red China. There is no other war that 
would or could cost us so much and gain 
us so little. 

Therefore, we would be stupid to permit 
such a war if we could avoid it; we would 
be insane to provoke it. I repeat what Gen¬ 
eral Bradley said: “This strategy would in¬ 
volve us in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the WTong time, and with the 
wrong enemy.’ 

Russia is still the No. 1 enemy and threat 
to peace, and we need time—time during 
which we must limit the conflict to the 
smallest possible area. If we are given 
this time, we and our allies will build a 
united strength that will constitute our 
best Insurance against another world war, 
and provide us with that which will enable 
us to win, if we are forced into it. 

It was with these plain and simple facts 
before me that I sounded my unalterable 
opposition to the policies advocated by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. I did not oppose him be¬ 
cause of any personal resentment. I appre¬ 
ciate his many years of service to his coun¬ 
try. I did not oppose him at the request 
dl anyone. I opposed him because I thought 
he was wrong. 

When he refused to accept the policies of 
his Government: when he declined to follow 
the orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Commander in Chief; when he told, not 
only his own superiors but, in violation of 
orders, told the whole world that he could 
not and would not play as a member of the 
team, he Just simply had to be removed 
from that team. 

The general made a great speech before 
the Members of Congress. He said, “there is 
no substitute for victory,” and I do not con¬ 


test that statement. But we must ask our¬ 
selves: What constitutes victory? The gen¬ 
eral’s objective and concept of this is a mili¬ 
tary victory over China. 

But, as General Marshall and General 
Bradley pointed out, the aggressive moves 
advocated by General MacArthur, would not 
be decisive in Korea. They would Just make 
peace and victory and peace a lot further 
off, and would greatly multiply our casual¬ 
ties over what our forces are now suffering 
in the limited engagement. 

I say to ^ou that we did not go to Korea to 
become engaged in that kind of a conflict, 
and I say further that the greatest defeat we 
could suffer in Korea would come if we 
permitted ourselves, through any fault of 
ours, to become engaged In an all-out mili¬ 
tary struggle with Red China. 

Oh, you say, but aren’t we at war with 
China? We are engaged with only a small 
part of the forces of Red China. Red China 
doesn’t have 10 percent of her military power 
in Korea. If we were to open up that second 
front, which General MacArthur says is so 
necessary for victory over China, we would 
be taking on a fight 10 times more terrible 
than the one we now have in Korea. Our 
casualties would be 10 times what they now 
are. 

And I ask you, “Who would win?” We 
wouldn’t. Red China wouldn’t. But you and 
I know who would, and It doesn’t take a mili¬ 
tary strategist to figure that out. Red Russia 
would win. 

If Russia could entice us, or seduce us, or 
compel us to become engaged in an all-out 
w’ar with China it would give the men in the 
Kremlin the greatest satisfaction on earth, 
for Russia would be the ultimate winner— 
the only wdnner. 

Therefore, I submit to you that victory in 
Korea can be won only if we avoid an all-out 
w'ar with Red China. Of course, they may 
force it upon us, and in that event we would 
have no choice. But I say to you that at this 
time we do have a choice, and it is the pur¬ 
pose of our Government, our Chiefs of Staff— 
our Commander in Chief, and of our allies, 
to do these things: Stop the aggression in 
Korea and punish the aggressor until he 
seeks an honorable peace; limit the conflict 
to the smallest possible area; and in the 
meantime continue the mobilization of our 
manpower, mobilization of our resources, de¬ 
velopment of our cooperative effort with 
other nations, and thus, through collective 
effort and strength, achieve that impregnable 
security that will enable us to win and keep 
the peace. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
another world w'ar is inevitable. I would be 
unfair to my trust as one of your represent¬ 
atives if I did not Join others of like purpose 
and do all within my power to avoid world 
war III. We must make the greatest effort of 
which we are capable to prevent it. If, in 
spite of this, Russia should provoke that war 
and force it upon us, then the blood we spill 
in that greater conflict, as well as in Korea, 
would be on her hands. She would have to 
answer for it before God and before the bar 
of world opinion. 

But—and carefully note and long remem¬ 
ber these words—if we permit that war to 
develop when we might have prevented it, or 
if—and God forbid—we should provoke it, 
then that blood would be on our hands and 
we would stand convicted before the world. 

I am convinced that we yet have a chance, 
a clear chance, to avoid another world war. 
It may be the last clear chance, but we must 
develop it to the greatest extent of which 
we are capable. We must succeed in this 
effort if it is humanly possible. 

I am convinced that under God we can 
succeed. I believe that with Divine guidance 


we can achieve that strength and unity at 
home and with our allies abroad whereby we 
may avoid that awful war or, with God’s 
help, win it if it is forced upon us. 


The Frnib of Fascism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended profound editorial from the New 
York Times of May 17 deserves the at¬ 
tention of every Member. Totalitarian¬ 
ism, red, brown, or black, is equally a 
mortal danger to us. It is for this rea¬ 
son that so many of us have been urging 
that the struggle will be long and our 
efforts must be heroic, that military 
means alone will not conquer totalitari¬ 
anism, but that it will take economic. 
Ideological, and, beyond all, spiritual 
means as well. 

The Fruits of Fascism 

It would be a lack of proportion to take 
the International Fascist Congress at Malmoe, 
Sweden, too seriously, but it would be even 
greater folly to ignore it. The delegates who 
met there were few and unimportant but 
they called attention to something we must 
never forget—that fascism is still very much 
alive although we fought the bloodiest war in 
history to kill it. We killed Mussolini and 
Hitler and a lot of Italian, German, and 
Japanese Fascists and we devastated their 
countries, but we did not destroy fascism. 

The first and most obvious conclusion to 
draw is that w'e could today destroy Stalin, 
Mao, Ho Chi Minh, their politburos, and every 
Communist leader everywhere and we could 
virtually destroy their countries with atom 
bombs—but we could not destroy commu¬ 
nism. One could go further and say that if 
in some miraculous way we could wipe out 
every Communist Party and every individual 
Communist on the face of the earth, some¬ 
thing like communism would rise instan¬ 
taneously from the ashes. The totalltarians 
are a response to a situation, a dusty answer 
to the problems of our times. So long as the 
conditions remain that gave birth to fascism 
and communism, so long will those or similar 
doctrines last. 

We must never fool ourselves that the 
ideas of the totalltarians can be killed by 
anything but better ideas that win universal 
acceptance. We must never indulge in the 
foolish hope that fascism and communism 
can destroy each other. The conflict be¬ 
tween the two is nothing but a struggle for 
power. It is not an ideological conflict; both 
use almost similar methods and—most im¬ 
portant of all—both have a common enemy 
In democracy. The classic proof of this 
thesis will forever lie in the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of August 1939. 

Therefore, this is not an academic proposi¬ 
tion, but one closely tied to reality. Just as 
it warns us to be cautious in our links to 
Tito, BO it warns us to be careful in dealing 
w'ith rulers like Franco, Peron, and Malan. 
The men who founded a neo-Nazi interna¬ 
tional movement in Malmoe on Monday may 
have come from the lunatic fringe of Euro¬ 
pean politics, but their roots go down deeply, 
roots that have never been eradicated and 
that can bear evil fruits in the months to 
come. 
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Kjte Palmer Discusses MacArthur Stand 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PATRICK!. HILLINGS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call to the attention 
of the Congress a recent article by Mr. 
Kyle Palmer which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on May 13,1951. Mr. Pal¬ 
mer is the distinguished political editor 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

This article discusses clearly and con¬ 
cisely the great issue of our far eastern 
foreign policy which was so graphically 
brought home to the American people by 
the President’s tragic dismissal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur last month. 

I feel that Mr. Palmer’s discussion of 
this issue is worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion. The article follows: 

Explanations Not Impressivs 
(By Kyle Palmer, political editor) 

The Truman administration’s case against 
General MacArthur can be likened to that 
of a man who. having done another a great 
Injury, sets out to Justify the offense by 
further outrage and abuse. 

Pot the record, the general now is portrayed 
as a rash and reckless swashbuckler who 
wanted to play so rough with the enemy 
that he not only succeeded in knocking his 
foes around, but scared his friends! 

President Truman’s decision—^without con¬ 
sulting MacArthur—to launch a war in Ko¬ 
rea against Red China and its Soviet boss 
is described as a peaceful move; whereas 
MacArthur’s determination to win the war 
the President started is set forth in all 
seriousness as an out-and-out invitation to 
the Reds to start a rain of atom bombs on 
American cities. 

According to the Truman administration’s 
formula for war with communism, you can 
fight a little bit, kill and get killed on a sort 
of retail basis, but you really must not tempt 
the enemy beyond all forbearance. 

If we have the bad luck or the ill grace 
to make the Russians really mad they may 
try to get tough. Instead of sending guns, 
tanks, bombs, rlfies, ammunition, airplanes, 
military advisers and all other appurtenances 
to warring on us in Korea, why, if MacArthur 
were allowed to have his way, the Russians 
might start something somewhere else. 

The Truman administration spokesmen 
are not sure the Russians won't grow tired of 
being beaten in Korea even with General 
MacArthur out of their hair. 

But the administration Indulges the pray¬ 
erful and pious hope that our Red enemies 
will continue to be patient while, right under 
their noses, we build a war potential ade¬ 
quate to keep them peacefully in their place. 

The picture, as painted by Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall—who told his Sen¬ 


atorial Inquisitors last week that he “re¬ 
acts more quickly'* when called “general"— 
is dreary and grim. 

One gains an Impression from the gen¬ 
eral’s testimony that MacArthur was 
snatched away Just in time; had he won a 
few more battles and carried the war more 
rapidly to a victorious conclusion almost 
anything might have happened. 

President Truman in his radio address to 
the country last Monday went even further 
in what seemed to me a most shoddy effort 
to scare the country to a point of hysteria— 
and all under the plain Implication that his 
wise, impersonal, and courageous removal of 
MacArthur had saved us from the terrible 
consequences of all-out war. 

General MacArthur himself told the In¬ 
quiring Senators that he believes Russia will 
attack us where and when the Reds decide 
it is to their advantage to do so. He does 
not believe they are any more prepared to 
attack us than we are disposed to attack 
them. 

But he still Insists that the attack, if and 
when it comes, will be a matter of decision 
by the Communists. 

According to the Truman-Marshall-Ache- 
son theory, the free world is not strong 
enough to prevent a third world war at this 
time and, hence, faces a foe whose strength 
is at its peak. 

Nevertheless, say Messrs. Truman, Marshall, 
and Acheson, by watching our diplomatic 
step in Korea, by keeping one hand tied be¬ 
hind us at the Manchurian border, by look¬ 
ing in another direction as the Russian-sup¬ 
plied and Russian-advised Chinese Reds or¬ 
ganize their armies and accumulate their 
supplies in the Manchurian sanctuary, the 
Soviet will sit quietly at home until we have 
the weapons to knock them silly. 

It does not make sense, even to those who 
know very little of the art of war and next to 
nothing of the ways of diplomacy. 

And the attempt to pictme Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur as a military commander willing to 
precipitate a world conflict by ill-considered 
and Impulsive action in a limited theater of 
war, can have little damaging effect upon 
the people’s confidence in their old soldier. 

It seems quite doubtful that current or 
future discussion of the Truman-MacArthur 
controversy will materially modify the opin¬ 
ions and conclusions which most of us have 
developed, but all of us, regardless of opin¬ 
ion, should keep steadfastly in mind the 
fact that the country’s security is Involved. 

General Marshall in his defense of the 
Truman removal order is merely carrying 
out a hard and, in all probability, a most 
distasteful chore. He has not done a very 
good Job because he hasn’t a very good case, 
but he has done his best. 

Admirers of Marshall who know of his 
great services during World War II have had 
renewed evidence of the fact that his return 
to public responsibility after retiring as the 
Army’s Chief of Staff has not added to his 
stature nor greatly advanced the announced 
objectives of the national administration. 

Marshall is the administration’s more im¬ 
portant witness and he commands more re¬ 
spect in the Congress and In the country 
Itself than any administration spokesman. 


But in no Important instance has he been 
able to shake the over-all position taken by 
General MarArthur, 

The President, his Secretary of Defense, 
his Secretary of State and. it must be pre¬ 
sumed, his Chiefs of Staff have challenged 
or will in one way or another dispute with 
MacArthur. 

The collective assumptions and conclusions 
of the MacArthur critics, however, remain 
more in the category of a weak defense than 
of a convincing counterattack. 

Meanwhile, the outside world composed of 
our apprehensive and critical friends and of 
our derisive and watchful foes is witnessing 
the rare spectacle of a nation caught in the 
meshes of confusion, indecision and ran¬ 
corous debate. 

Let us concede that much of the confu¬ 
sion and some of the indecision may be 
eliminated if the debate Is kept within rea¬ 
sonable bounds and does not become a mere 
vehicle for personal and partisan bickering, 
but one basic fact continues to stand: 

That is to say, the colossal folly of the 
manner in which the President dismissed the 
GeneraL Secretary Marshall’s lame explana¬ 
tion was. under the kindest of Intei^rcta- 
tlons, unfortunate. And nothing Mr. Tru¬ 
man has said mitigates in any way the raw 
and reckless procedure he followed. 

Alone and, so we’re told, virtually single- 
handed, the President made an almost un¬ 
precedented contribution to national dis¬ 
unity and international uncertainty. 

Had his victim been a lesser man or one 
less devoted to the welfare of the Nation, 
Mr. Truman might have plunged the coun¬ 
try Into a political debacle. Fortunately, 
General MacArthur set aside his natural feel¬ 
ings of resentment and pride and adhered 
strictly to an objective appraisal of the entire 
matter. 

When the passions and prejudices of this 
generation have been forgotten by a posterity 
that will have its own emotional stresses and 
strains to resolve, the undeserved slights put 
upon a great man by a small one will remain 
fresh in the Nation’s memory. 

And what Justification the future may hold 
for the act of removal Itself is not only a 
subject for current conjecture, but may be 
one of interminable argument. 

For those living in the contemporary world 
the all-important question is wliich side in 
the 'Truman-MacArthur episode Is funda¬ 
mentally right; which side fundamentally 
sound in its approach to ways and means for 
meeting and subduing communism’s march. 

In all probability, we shall discover in the 
hard way whether MacArtbur’s formula of 
strength or the Truman administration’s 
program of pussyfooting offers, or eventually 
will offer, the best course to pursue. 

Rest assured, if General MacArthur is cor¬ 
rect in his view we face a long period of 
harassment and humiliation, to be followed 
inescapably by a formidable challenge to our 
very existence. And even under the Truman- 
Marshall-Acheson procedure we shall suffer 
the harassment and the humiliation with 
no assurance that the final challenge, after 
all, won’t be there waiting for us. 

My money remains on MacArthur. 









